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TO  THE 


RIGHT  HONOURABLE  GEORGE  NELSON,  ESQ^ 

LORD  MAYOR  OF  THE  CITY  OF  LONDON 5 

ANDTOTHE 

ALDERMEN,  AND  COMMON  COUNCIL, 

Who  conflitute  the  Magistracy  of  the  commercial  Metropolis  of  Great  Britain. 


v 


,  1 

My  Lord  and  Gentlemen! 


TH  E  Magiftracy  of  this  ancient  commercial  City  being  compofed  of  the  different  Ranks  of 
Traders,  comprehended  in  Miniature,  within  the  Dominions  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  being 
eletfted  into  their  Office,  by  the  Suffrages  of  the  Citizens,  who  are  conffituted  of  the  like  Body 
of  refpeftable  Traders  themfelves ;  the  Author  of  this  Performance  upon  Trade  and  Commerce, 
humbly  conceives,  that  he  could  not  addrefs  his  Labours  with  more  Propriety  than  to  the  Corpo¬ 
ration  of  fo  illuftrious  a  Trading  City. 


Though  the  mercantile  Order  of  Perfons,  amongft  the  feveral  Degrees  of  the  City  Magiftrates, 
is  efteemed  the  fupreme  Clafs  of  Traders  in  general;  yet  it  is  obfervable,  that  the  Number  of  Mer¬ 
chants  in  the  whole  City,  and  even  throughout  the  whole  Kingdom  bears  but  a  fmall  Proportion  to 
that  of  the  London  Tradefmen  contained  only  in  the  Metropolis.  Nor,  indeed,  could  Merchants 
fubfift,  was  it  not  for  thefe  Tradefmen  in  this  City ;  who  make  a  numerous  Body  in  the  Wholefale  and 
Retail  Way.  For  they  firft  purchafe  of  the  Merchants  their  foreign  Imports,  Wholefale,  and 
then  vend  and  circulate  them  again  by  Wholefale  and  Retail,  amongft  all  the  other  Country 
Tradefmen,  redding  in  the  remoteft  Parts  of  the  Kingdom.  The  Execution  of  this  inland 
Circulation  of  Trade,  does  not  fall  within  the  peculiar  Province  of  the  Merchant,  whofe  Bulinefs 
is,  or  ffiould  be,  to  maintain  his  Dignity,  retrained  chiefly  to  Exportation  and  Importation  in  the 
maritime  Branch  by  wholefale  Purchases,  and  Sales.  But  it  is  the  Employment  of  the  London 
Tradefmen  in  general,  to  fell  and  difperfe  their  Imports  from  the  Metropolis  to  other  Parts  of  the 
Nation  ;  and  the  London  Tradefmen  are  the  great  Paymafters  of  the  London  Merchants.  Of  what 
Ufe  could  the  London  Merchant  be,  without  their  neighbouring  Tradefmen,  Purchafers,  Cuftomers, 
and  Paymafters,  to  take  their  foreign  Commodities  off  their  Hands  ? 


In  the  like  Manner,  do  not  the  London  Tradefmen,  Warehoufemen,  Fadors,  Sec.  take  our 
native  Commodities  from  all  the  Country-Manufadurersof  every  Appellation?  And  do  not  they  fell 
them  in  general  to  the  Merchants,  who  export  them?  So  that,  as  the  London  Tradefman  firft 
purchafes  of  the  Merchant  his  foreign  Imports,  fo  likewife  he  fells  to  him  his  Exports;  and  as  the 
Merchant  gives  the  London  Tradefman  fhort  Credit  for  his  Purchafes;  fo  does  the  London  Tradefman 
give  the  Merchant  Credit  for  his  Exports  of  native  Commodities  :  And  when  our  Exports  exceed  in 
Value  our  Imports,  as  they  ever  ought  to  do,  and  ever  will,  if  the  State  is  as  wifely  governed  as  it 
fhould  be,  the  London  Tradefmen,  Warehoufemen,  and  Fadors,  See.  give  larger  Credit  to  the 
Merchants,  than  the  other  Set  of  Tradefmen  receive  from  them. 

In  this  Light,  London  Tradefmen  appear  to  conftitute  the  very  aidive  Soul  of  the  Commerce  of 
the  whole  Britifh  State ;  and  that  they  are  an  effential  Medium  between  the  Merchant,  the  Country 
Shop-Keeper,  and  the  Confumers.  And  although  it  may  leem,  at  firft  Sight,  fomething  affuming 
to  affert,  that  the  City-Tradefmen,  taken  in  every  Degree,  as  contradiftinguifhed  from  the  foreign 
Exporter  and  Importer,  are  the  Support  of  all  Country  Shop-Keepers,  and  therefore  of  the  greateft 
Part  of  the  whole  Commerce  of  the  Kingdom  ;  yet  it  is  neverthelefs  true :  for  we  cannot  go  to 
a  Shop-Keeper  of.  any  Repute,  in  the  moft  diftant  trading  Towns  throughout  Great  Britain,  but 
holds  l'ome  Correfpondence  with  the  Tradefmen  of  London  :  And  as  all  Country  Shop-Keepers 
purchafe  more  or  lefs  at  London,  fo  are  they  not  all  ever  indebted  to  the  London  Tradefmen  ?  And 
Vol.  I.  A  there- 
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therefore,  the  whole  Country  may  be  juftly  faid  to  trade  upon  the  City’s  Stock,  feeing  the  London 
Tradefmen,  Fa-ftors,  and  Warehoufemen,  give  them  all  Credit. 

Of  fuch  high  Concernment  are  the  London  Tradefmen  to  the  whole  Traffic  of  the  Nation,  that 
all  our  native  Commodities  and  Manufactures  almoft  of  every  Sort,  more  or  lefs,  center  at  firft  in 
London,  and  amongft  the  London  Tradefmen,  brought  to  them  from  all  the  inland  manufacturing 
and  trading  Towns ;  and  are  afterwards  fent  again  from  London  to  the  feveral  different  trading 
Towns  and  Cities  throughout  the  Kingdom,  where  thofe  Commodities  and  Manufactures  are  not 
made  or  produced.  The  Countrymen  fheer  their  Sheep,  fell  their  Wool,  and  carry  it  from  Place 
to  Place ;  the  Manufacturer  fets  it  to  Work,  to  combing,  fpinning,  winding,  twilling,  dyeing, 
weaving,  fulling,  dreffmg,  and  thus  they  furnilh  their  numberlefs  Manufactures  in  the  whole 
Woollen  Branch,  But  what  mult  they  do  with  them,  if  London  did  not  take  them  frit  off  their 
Hands,  and  the  London  Tradefmen,  Warehoufemen,  FaCtors,  and  Wholefale  Dealers,  did  not 
vend  and  circulate  them  again  amongft  the  London  Merchants,  as  well  as  to  all  the  remote  Parts  of 
the  Nation?  London  is  the  grand  central  Mart  to  which  the  grofs  Body  of  all  our  native  Commodities 
are  firft  brought,  and  from  whence  they  are  again  fold  ;  the  London  Tradefmen  purchafe  of  the 
Country  Manufacturers,  and  pay  them,  and  then  fell  them  chiefly  to  the  Country  Tradefmen  and 
Shop-keepers.  This  is  the  Cafe,  be  it  Manchefter  for  Cotton  Wares;  Yorklhire  for  Coarfe  Cloth, 
Kerlies,  &c.  Wilts  and  Gloucefter  for  Fine  Cloths ;  Norwich  for  Stuffs ;  Wales  for  Flannels ;  they 
all  firft  go  to  London,  and  all  have  their  Money,  or  other  Goods  in  Return  from  London,  and  the 
London  Tradefmen  pay  and  fupply  them. 

Whence  it  appears,  that  except  that  Proportion  of  the  inland  Trade  of  the  Nation,  that  is 
immediately  carried  on  from  the  Out-Ports,  the  whole  is  carried  on  to  and  from  London,  and  all 
through  the  Hands  of  London  Tradefmen:  and  fo  we  have  feen  is  the  whole  of  the  Trade  of 
foreign  Exports  and  Imports ;  and  our  London  Tradefm™  w©nr>  fmull  Share  in  the  whole  mercan¬ 
tile  Shipping  of  this  Kingdom,  as  well  as  of  all  the  coafting  Veffels;  which  tends  to  the  general 
Support  of  the  Navigation  of  the  Empire,  its  Brood  of  Seamen,  and  the  Benefit  of  Freight, ‘^Ship¬ 
building,  and  Ship- victualling  of  the  trading  Part  of  the  Nation. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered,  that  fuch  immenfe  Eftates  have  been 
acquired  amongft  the  London  Tradefmen,  no  lefs  than  London  Merchants;  fince  this  magnificent 
City  hath  been,  and  we  hope  ever  will  remain  the  moft  opulent  and  fplendid  commercial  Emporium 
in  the  whole  World.  Nor  is  it  to  be  admired,  that  from  London  Traders,  and  from  the  Magi- 
ftracy  of  fo  illuftrious  a  Corporation,  fuch  numerous  noble  Families  fhould  fpring,  who  refieCt  a 
brilliant  Luftre  upon  the  Metropolis,  as  that  does  upon  all  the  illuftrious  Perfonages  who  have  been 
concerned  in  its  Magiftracy  :  from  the  Common  Council,  they  frequently  afcend  to  Aldermen,  and 
from  Aldermen  to  Lord  Mayors,  whofe  Dignity,  Power  and  Authority  (occafionally)  is  not  inferior 
to  any  of  the  greateft  Nobility  in  this  Kingdom. 

If  a  Trader  of  this  City  arrives  at  the  high  Office  of  Lord  Mayor,  does  not  the  Dignity  intitle 
him  to  the  diftinguifhed  Epithet  of  Right  Honourable  ?  And  is  not  his  Lordfhip  conftitutionally  in- 
vefted  with  the  facred  Character  of  a  Judge,  as  well  in  capital  as  civil  Affairs?  Does  he  not  even 
precede  the  Chancellor,  and  other  Judges  and  Officers  of  the  Crown,  upon  peculiar  Occafions  ? 
In  cafe  of  an  Interregnum,  does  not  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  become  the  chief  Magiftrate  in 
the  Realm  ?  Have  not  Numbers  of  wife  and  eminent  trading  Citizens  arrived,  even  at  the  Honor  of 
Lord  Chancellor ;  been  created  Peers  of 'the  Realm,  Knights  of  the  Garter,  Bath,  Bannerets,  and 
Privy  Counsellors  ?  And  what  more  can  be  faid  of  Divines,  Lawyers  or  Soldiers  ? 

To  give  a  few  Inftances  in  Honor  to  the  City  of  London - The  Anceftors  of  the  following  noble 

Families  fprung  from  Trade  and  the  Magiftracy  of  the  City  of  London ;  viz.  Legg,  the  Earl  of  Dart¬ 
mouth  ;  De  la  Pole,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  Chancellor  of  England,  and  Knight  of  the  Garter;  Brown, 
Lord  Vifcount  Montacute  ;  Bullen,  Lord  Vifcount  Rochfort,  and  Earl  of  Wiltffiire  and  Ormond; 
Holies,  Earl  of  Clare,  and  afterwards  Duke  of  Newcaftle ;  Olborne,  Duke  of  Leeds ;  Hicks, 
Lord  Hicks,  and  Vifcount  Camden,  Anceftor  to  the  Earl  of  Gainfborough  ;  Dormer,  Earl  of  Car¬ 
narvon,  and  Lord  Dormer;  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Effex,  and  Knight  of  the  Garter;  Capel,  Anceftor 
to  the  prefent  Earl  of  Effex ;  the  Riches  Earls  of  Warwick  and  Holland;  Coventry,  Earl  of 
Coventry;  Cranfield,  Earl  of  Middlefex;  Fitzwilliams,  Earl  Fitzwilliams ;  the  late  Lord 
Haverfbam ;  the  prefent  Earl  of  Tilney,  and  the  Grandfather  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  ;  and 
numerous  other  of  the  moft  noble  Families  in  the  Britifh  Empire  ;  with  which  this  illuftri¬ 
ous  Lift  might  be  adorned,  to  the  Honour  of  Trade  and  the  Magiftracy  of  this  famous  City— 
Nor  fhould  it  be  forgot,  that  Henry  VIII.  thought  it  no  Indignity,  when  he  quitted  his  Queen,  to 
marry  Anne,  the  Daughter  of  Thomas  Bullen,  Lord  Mayor  of  London :  And  the  firft  William, 
who  founded  our  Royal  Race,  was  the  Grandfon  of  a  Tanner. 

So  far  is  Trade  from  being  inconfiftent  with  the  Character  of  a  Gentleman,  that  in  England  it 
makes  Gentlemen,  and  hath  peopled  this  Nation  with  Nobles  and  Gentlemen  ;  for,  after  a  Generation 
or  two,  have  not  “the  Children,  or  Grandchildren  of  Traders  fprung  from  the  Magiftracy  of  London, 
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become  as  good  Gentlemen,  Statefmen,  Parliament-men,  Privy  Councellors,  Judges,  Biffiops,  and 
Noblemen,  as  thofe  of  the  higheft  Birth,  and  the  moft  antient  Families  ? 

'  W*'.'  *  s  *•  t 

Hath  not  likewife  the  Magiftracy  of  the  Corporation  of  London  produced  fome  of  the  moft  dif- 
tinguifhed  Friends  to  the  Trading  Intereft  of  the  Kingdom?  And  hath  not  the  Parliament  itfelf  re- 
pofed  the  greateft  Confidence  in  them  ?  Was  not  this  the  Cafe  of  Philpot  and  Walworth,  two  very- 
noted  Aldermen  of  London  -}  by  placing  the  Money  granted  by  Subfidy  in  the  Minority  of  the  Reign 
of  King  Richard  II.  in  their  Hands,  to  carry  on  the  War,  inftead  of  thofe  of  the  Duke  of  Lan- 
cafter,  and  the  other  Regents  at  that  Time?  Did  not  Alderman  Philpot,  at  his  own  Expence,  fit 
out  a  Fleet  with  a  Thoufand  Men  to  protect  the  Englifli  Merchants  in  his  Days,  becaufe  the  Re¬ 
gency  had  then  fhamefully  negleded  to  do  it  ?  What  important  Service  to  Trade  did  the  celebrated 
Citizen  Sir  Thomas  Graham  do  in  his  Time  ?  Was  not  alfo  Mr.  Sutton,  the  Founder  of  the  Charter- 
Houfe,  the  chief  Inftrument  in  retarding  the  Sailing  of  the  Spanifh  Armada,  intended  to  enflave  thefe 
Kingdoms?  Was  not  the  Corporation  of  London  remarkably  zealous  in  bringing  about  the  happy 
Revolution  ;  to  which  we  owe  the  prefent  Felicity  of  this  Nation  ?  Have  not  the  Citizens  of  London 
been  ever  loyally  attached  to  the  prefent  auguft  Family  regnant  on  the  Throne  of  thefe  Kingdoms  ? 
Were  they  not  remarkably  fo,  in  the  Time  of  the  unnatural  Rebellion  in  the  Year  1745?  What 
other  Affociation  for  the  Support  of  the  Public  Credit  could  have  had  the  happy  Effed  that  had  ? 

From  thefe  few  Obfervations,  it  appears  how  egregioufly  miftaken  in  the  Importance  of  the 
Trading  Citizens,  and  of  the  Weight  and  Influence  of  the  Corporation  of  London  over  the  whole 
Kingdom,  they  mull  be  who  have  affeded  to  treat  them  in  a  Manner  unbecoming  their  fupreme 
Utility  to  the  State  ?  From  the  mean  Indignities  too  frequently  cad  upon  the  City  Magiftracy  in  its 
corporate  Capacity,  I  have  judged  it  not  ufelefs  to  difabufe  thofe  who  have  been  milled  to  entertain  a 
different  Opinion  to  what  I  do  of  this  illuftrious  Corporation  :  And  this  I  hope  will  atone  for  dwel- 
s  ling  fo  long  on  a  Topic  agreeable  to  myfelf. 

Does  not  the  Extent  of  the  Traffic  of  the  Citizens  of  London,  with  the  remote  Parts  of  the 
Kingdom,  give  them  a  notable  Influence  by  their  commercial  Connedions,  and  the  Univerfality  of  their 
trading  Correfpondence  over  the  Nation  ?  When  the  Citizens  thrive  in  their  Trade,  can  other  Traders 
throughout  the  Kingdom  do  otherwife  ?  When  the  far  diftant  Britifh  Traders  feel  a  Decline,  do  not 
the  London  Traders  do  fo  likewife  ?  In  confequence  hereof,  it  is  apparent,  that  the  Voice  of  London 
*  Traders  is  the  commercial  Barometer  of  the  State  of  our  Commerce :  when  they  profper,  the  whole 
Nation  cannot  do  otherwife.  Is  it  then  to  be  wondered,  when  they  complain  that  the  whole  King¬ 
dom  fhould  echo  their  Sentiments  ? 

Thefe  few  Remarks  will  ferve  to  fhew,  the  miftaken  Judgment  of  thofe  who  are  too  apt  to  cenfure, 
and  often  ridicule  the  Condud  of  the  Corporation  of  London  in  th<yr  publick  Capacity.  For  what 
Motive  can  they  have  to  complain,  when  there  is  no  Occafion  ?  The  moft  facred  Caufes  that  concern 
the  Profperity  and  Happinefs  of  thefe  Kingdoms,  are  thofe  of  Trade  and  Liberty.  When  the  Corpo¬ 
ration  of  London  have  felt  and  experienced  them  to  be  affeded,  they  complain,  they  remonftrate, 
they  dutifully  petition  the  Legiflature.  Is  this  unbecoming  the  Weight  and  Dignity  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  Metropolis  ?  They  never  fet  up  for  Infallibility  any  more  than  other  great  Bodies.  Yet  it  is  rare, 
very  rare,  that  they  ever  err,  in  Regard  to  what  is  the  moft  dear  to  Britons !  Do  not  thofe  who 
contemn  the  Corporation  of  London,  difhonour  the  nobleft  Families,  who  are  defcended  from  its 
Magiftrates  ?  /  ; 


I  have  the  Honour  to  be. 


My  Lord  and  Gentlemen, 


With  great  Veneration, 


Your  moft  Humble 


Feb.  10,  1766. 
Bread  Street,  London* 


and  moft  Obedient  Servant, 


MALACHY  POSTLETHWAYT 

I  ,  • 


* 


INTRODUCTION. 


HIS  Dictionary  of  Trade  and  Commerce  is  the  firft  of  it’s  kind  that  was  ever  publilhed  in  Great- 
T  Britain  ;  and  having  obtained  a  reputation  for  above  fourteen  years,  with  thofe  efteemed  the  belt  judges 

JL  in  the  kingdom,  amongft  the  nobility  and  gentry  •,  and  it’s  credit  and  character  alfo  amongft  commercial 
people  of  the  beft  underftanding,  as  well  merchants  as  tradefmen,  manufacturers  and  artizans  of  every  refpeCt- 
able  rank,  render  it  the  lefs  necelfary  to  urge  any  thing  now  in  it’s  recommendation.  With  refpeCt  to  the  pre- 
fent  New  Edition  here  offered  to  the  public,  it  will  be  expected  that  fome  account  fhould  be  given  of  it. 

The  laft  War,  and  Definitive  Treaty  of  Peace  made  in  the  year  1763,  having  made  a  great  alteration 
in  the  ftate  of  the  Britifh  trade  and  territories  in  America  and  Africa,  fince  the  publication  of  the  Second  Edi¬ 
tion,  and  the  public  calling  for  a  third,  due  notice  is  taken  therein  of  the  various  changes  made  in  the  Ame¬ 
rican  and  African  trades  by  the  faid  Definitive  Treaty.  In  confequence  of  which,  the  fame  treaty  having 
made  a  great  variation  in  the  territories  of  France  and  Spain,  in  favour  of  the  Britifh  empire,  it  hath  become 
necelfary  to  reprefent  thofe  changes  and  alterations,  in  regard  to  the  dominions  of  their  refpeCtive  kingdoms. 

That  the  candour  and  impartiality  of  the  author  may  be  the  more  confpicuous  in  his  reprefentations  upon  this 
occafion,  he  hath  continued  his  former  Remarks  upon  the  trade  and  territories  of  the  feveral  before-mentioned 
potentates,  which  were  made  prior  to  the  laft  war  and  treaty  of  peace  ;  and  hath  made  his  Additional  Re¬ 
marks  upon  the  fame  trade  and  territories  fince  the  peace  hath  been  concluded,  in  the  fame  manner  and  form 
as  they  were  made  in  our  former  editions  of  this  performance.  By  the  method  we  have  purfued,  everyone  will 
be  enabled  to  judge  from  plain  faCts,  and  natural  deductions  drawn  therefrom,  of  the  different  ftate  and  condition 
of  the  commerce  and  territories  of  the  diverle  powers  concerned  in  the  laft  war,  as  well  before  its  commence¬ 
ment,  as  fince  the  peace  of  1763. 

The  author  being  convinced  how  much  the  profperity  and  the  trade  of  this  nation  depend  upon  the  mecha¬ 
nical  and  manufaCtural  arts  ‘,  and  how  greatly  their  ingenuity  in  working  up  their  wares,  commodities,  and  ma¬ 
nufactures  of  a  good  quality,  to  recommend  them  to  all  foreign  ftates  and  empires  •,  has  been  remarkably  ela¬ 
borate  in  his  endeavours  to  excite  and  ftimulate  thofe  artifts  to  make  every  fort  of  improvement  in  their  refpec- 
tive  employs.  He  has  fanguinely  pleaded  their  caufe  with  the  government  and  legiflature,  that  all  wife  encourage¬ 
ment  fhould  be  given  to  this  body  of  ufeful  undertakers ;  to  the  end,  that  their  induftrious  ingenuity  may  not  be 
Xurpaffed  by  any  rival  nation  whatfoever,  more  efpecially  by  France. 

From  this  motive,  the  moft  judicious  laws,  edicts,  and  arrets  of  that  kingdom,  relative  to  the  reftriCtiort  and 
regulation  of  the  meaneft  manufactures  amongft  them,  that  every  workman  might  be  obliged,  by  fuch  rigid  laws 
and  regulations,  to  make  his  goods  agreeable  thereto,  for  the  credit  and  reputation  of  that  nation  are  duly  repre- 
fented.  For  by  thefe  wife  regulations  it  is,  that  France  has  hitherto  furpaffed  and  out-rivalled  all  the  world  in  their 
manufactures  :  and  by  thefe  means  they  at  prefent  worm  Great-Britain,  more  or  lefs,  out  of  every  branch  of  trade 
in  Europe,  and  elfewhere.  Nor  could  any  thing  have  ever  fo  efficacioufly  accomplifhed  this  great  end,  fince  they 
add  the  cheapnefs  of  their  commodities  to  their  external  qualities. 

Some  people  being  pleafed  to  cenfure  our  taking  fuch  notice  of  the  regulations  of  the  French  in  the  above  re- 
fpects,  as  thinking  them  too  trivial  to  be  duly  remarked  on  in  a  dictionary  of  commerce ;  we  differ  in  fentiment : 
and  we  have  the  judgment  of  the  Britifh  legiflature  to  confirm  us  therein.  For  whoever  is  converfant  with  our 
ftatute-laws  of  trade,  will  find  that  every  branch,  at  one  timC  or  other,  has.  been  very  minutely  fifted  into,  and 
put  under  very  minute  and  fevere  regulations,  for  the  credit  and  honour  of  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom. 
But  the  difference  between  us  and  France  confifts  chiefly  in  this ;  that  they  take  no  lefs  care  in  the  execution  of 
their  laws  of  trade,  than  in  making  them :  we  are  remarkable  for  good  laws,  but  are  Ihamefully  neglectful  in 
their  execution.  Is  it  not  upon  this  account,  that  our  bakers  are  fuffered  to  adulterate  their  bread,  to  the  injury 
of  the  public  health  •,  and  to  daily  trick  the  poor  in  the  weight,  as  well  as  the  rich  and  poor  in  the  quality  of 
their  bread  ?  In  France  thefe  things  are  better  guarded  againft. 

In  the  like  manner,  and  for  the  fame  reafons  affigned,  we  have  taken  notice  of  the  brewers  of  France.  This 
being  a  refpeCtable  branch  of  trade  in  England,  we  have  pointed  out  the  regulation  under  which  it  is  put  in 
France  j  to  the  end,  that  if  the  Britifh  legiflature  Ihould  think  proper  to  adopt  any  of  them,  they  are  ready 
at  hand.  Moft  trades  at  one  time  or  other  have  been  abufed ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  the  parliament  have  been 
obliged  to  lay  them  under  fevere  laws  and  reftriCtions.  And  can  this  nation  be  too  well  informed  in  the  re¬ 
gulation  of  other  countries,  to  furnifh  them  with  every  ufeful  hint  and  intimation  ?  They  certainly  cannot. 

Will  any  one  that  underftands  trade  fay,  that  bakers  and  brewers  have  no  connections  with  the  fubjeCt  ? 
Why  do  the  Britifh  ftatutes  abound  with  peculiar  laws  for  their  regulation  ?  Why  do  we  fay,  that  bread  is  the 
ftaff  of  life  ?  Does  not  the  landed  intereft  greatly  depend  upon  baking  and  brewing  ?  May  we  not  as  well  fay, 
that  corn  is  no  article  of  trade,  and  not  connected  with  it  ?  Does  the  revenue  gain  no  advantage  by  the  malt- 
tax,  or  the  excife  in  brewing  ?  What  would  the  induftrious  poor  do  without  due  regulations  by  law  in  baking 
and  brewing  ?  They  would  foon  have  bread  unfit  to  eat,  and  beer  to  drink  ! 

AbftraCt  of  the  laws  of  other  nations  refpeCting  many  trades  as  well  as  abftraCts  of  our  own,  has  been  efteemed 
a  very  ufeful  part  of  a  dictionary  of  commerce :  without  due  notice  taken  thereof,  and  without  making  the  ufc 
and  application  of  them  as  is  done  in  this  work,  it  would  certainly  have  been  judged  very  imperfeCt.  And  can 
the  public  expeCt  a  complete  dictionary  of  trade  without  them. 

This  work  abounds  with  no  fmall  variety  of  fuggeftions  and  intimations  for  the  advancement  of  numerous 
branches  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  thefe  kingdoms  j  which  every  difcerning  reader  will  make  his  proper  ufe 
of,  either  For  his  own  private  benefit  and  advantage,  or  thofe  of  the  public.  Many  manufacturers  have  wrote  letters 
to  the  author,  returning  him  their  grateful  thanks  for  the  fervices  he  has  laboured  to  do  them ;  and  he  has  been 
happily  inftrumental  to  fet  feveral  new  manufactures  on  foot  for  the  public  interefts. 

The  peculiar  intereft  of  tradefmen  in  every  refpeCtable  branch  of  bufinefs  is  herein  promoted  to  the  utmoft ; 
and  that  of  the  merchant  and  mercantile  affairs,  was  never  fet  in  the  light  they  are  throughout  this  performance  j 
and  we  may  appeal  only  to  one  Angle  article  of  it  •,  that  of  Mercantile  College. 

That  a  iummary  view  of  the  defign  of  thh  work  may  appear we  fiubmit  the  following  brief  fketch  of  the 
contents  to  the  impartial  public. 


A 


[  iv  ] 

A  GENERAL  IDEA  of  the  CONTENTS. 


TH  E  prefent  performance  is  compiled  to  anfwer 
the  following  purpofes. 

The  peculiar  benefit  and  advantage  of  Britifh  traders 
in  general,  in  their  practical  concerns,  from  the  fupreme 
merchant  to  every  other  fubordinate  clafs  of  refpeftable 
traders  in  the  community. 

For  the  ufe  of  fuch  perfons  of  diftinftion,  who  are 
defirous  to  obtain  a  political  knowledge  of  trade  and 
commerce. 

For  the  fervice  of  fuch,  wrho  would  become  makers 
of  the  nature  and  conftitution  of  the  finances  of  this 
kingdom. 

For  the  fatisfaftion  of  fuch  who  would  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  political  fy.ftems  of  commerce,  that 
prevail  in  the  feveral  fcates  and  empires  of  the  world. 

For  the  fervice  of  thoie  who  would  be  acquainted 
with  the  commercial  and  marine  treaties,  made  between 
one  potentate  and  another,  for  the  maintenance  of 
commercial  intercourfe. 

Concerning  the  commercial  policy  of  ftates,  as  re¬ 
lative  to  the  mechanical  and  manufaftural  arts  in  trad¬ 
ing  nations ;  and  of  the  emolument  arifing  from  the 
labour,  induftry,  and  ingenuity,  of  all  commercial 

ar  tilts. 

•The  mutual  advantage  of  Great  Britain  and  her 
American  plantations,  in  divers  moll  interefting  lights. 
The  reciprocal  benefit  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
The  landed  and  trading  interefts  harmonized. 

The  monied  intereft  confidered  in  various  important 
views,  as  compared  with  the  landed  and  trading. — Of 
reductions  of  intereft. — Of  ftockjobbing,  bubbling,  and 
gaming,  the  deftruftion  of  trade  and  traders. 

The  conftitution  of  trading  and  monied  corporations  : 
their  ufe  and  abufe  to  individuals,  as  well  as  the  com- 
.munity. 

The  immenfity  of  the  national  debts,  and  tax-in¬ 
cumbrances  ;  and  their  deftruftive  confequences  to  the 
trade  of  the  kingdom,  if  not  fpeedily  prevented. 

.  Qualifications  of  the  Britilh  fenator. 

The  commercial  conftitution  of  parliament. 

The,  pernicious  confequence  of  taxes  on  native  com¬ 
modities. 

Of  the  revenue  from  the  conqueft  to  the  reign  of 
George  III. 

Of  importation  and  exportation,  in  a  practical  as 
well  as  political  light. 

Of  the  balance  of  trade. 

Of  augmentation  and  diminution  of  coin. 

Of  the  feveral  focieties  for  the  difcovery  of  new  arts, 
trades  and  manufactures,  and  their  progrefs. 

The  utility  of  the  Royal  Society  to  trade. 

The  jurifdiCtion  of  the  admiralty  relative  to  com¬ 
mercial  concerns. 

Of  the  office  of  ambaffadors,  refidents,  and  confuls, 
in  foreign  ftates. 

Of  the  computation  of  annuities  on  lives,  leafes,  and 
reverfions. 

Of  commercial  arithmetic ;  and  of  the  foreign  ex¬ 
changes,  and  their  arbitration,  in.  a  new  and  interefting 
view. 

The  art  of  debtor  and  creditor  exhibited  in  a  new 
concife  light ;  with  the  whole  art  of  banking. 

The  new  Mercantile  College,  for  training  of 
young  Britifh  merchants  with  greater  advantages  than 
ever.  Alfo  a. new  inftitution  for  the  education  of  young 
perfons  of  diftinftion  for  parliamentary  bufinefs. 

Of  the  conftitution  of  the  feveral  banks  throughout 
Europe,  with  illuftrations. 

The  ftandard  of  gold  and  filver  throughout  Europe  ; 
with  the  intrinfic  value  of  foreign  coins. 

Of  trading  in  bullion  gold  and  filver,  and  foreign 
coins  to  advantage. 

Of  infurances  of  (nipping  and  merchandize  *,  with 
great  variety  of  curious  cafes,  relating  to  this  eflential 


part  of  the  mercantile  commerce — with  the  political 
difcuffion  of  the  point  of  inluring  the  fhips  and  mer¬ 
chandize  of  enemies  in  time  of  war. 

Of  foreign  weights  and  meafures,  and  the  converfion 
of  the  one  into  the  other. 

The  laws,  cuftoms,  and  ufages,  of  merchants  and 
traders,  with  refpeft  to  foreign  and  inland  bills  of  ex¬ 
change — with  numerous  important  cafes  adjudged  in 
courts  of  law. 

Of  freight,  bills  of  lading,  makers  and  owners  of 
lliips,  charter-parties,  averages,  baratries,  bottomree, 
lliipwrecks,  demurrage,  and  the  laws  relating  thereto. 

An  ample  reprefentation  of  the  bufinefs  of  the 
cuftom-houfe,  and  it’s  feveral  departments ;  the  method 
of  computing  the  duties  of  import  and  export ;  with 
an  explanation  fuiting  all  prefent  and  future  books  of 
rates :  with  abftracts  of  the  commercial  laws  relating 
to  drawbacks,  bounties,  and  premiums  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  Britifh  trade :  alfo  the  penalties,  as 
well  as  the  rights  and  privileges  to  which  traders  are 
intitled,  never  before  fo  reprelented. 

The  aft  of  navigation. 

An  account  of  the  foreign  fhipping  frequenting  the 
ports  of  England — with  political  confiderations,  con¬ 
cerning  the  interefts  of  Britifh  merchants,  owners  of 
fhips,  and  others,  relative  to  •  the  employment  and  in- 
creafe  of  Britifh  fhipping,  and  Briufh  navigators. 

The  fuperior  importance  of  the  city  of  London,  as 
the  trading  metropolis  the  commercial  conneftions  of 
it’s  tradefmen  and  citizens  over  the  whole  kingdom,  as 

well  as  it’s  mercantile  intereft  over  the  wo'rld _ the 

great  influence  of  the  trading  citizens  over  the  nation, 
on  all  ftate  emergencies. 

The  fupreme  dignity  of  London,  as  a  corporation : 
fhewing  that  the  greateft  families  in  the  kingdom  ori¬ 
ginally  fprung  from  our  trading  citizens,  who  have 
diftinguifhed  themfelves  as  it’s  chief  magiftrates. 

Concerning  the  bad  policy  of  want  of  harmony  be¬ 
tween  the  court  and  the  city :  the  weight  the  city  has 
given,  and  ever  will  give,  to  the  conduft  of  govern¬ 
ment,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  in  fupport  of  the  na¬ 
tional  power  and  dignity. 

Anecdotes  of  the  diftinguifhing  fervices  to  the  ftate 
of  many  eminent  citizens  of  London,  in  commercial 
affairs.  ^ 

Of  it’s  incorporated  city  companies ;  and  of  the 
bodies  of  trade  in  .  the  city  of  Paris. 

Alfo  all  the  various  material  French  edifts,  arrets, 
and  laws,  extrafted  from  Savary,  concerning  the  chief 
trades  in  France,  from  whence  any  ufeful  intimations 
may  be  derived  for  the  benefit  of  the  Britifh  trade,  as 
that  nation  have  borrowed  many  good  laws  and  regu¬ 
lations  from  this. 

Many  of  the  like  laws,  relative  to  the  commerce  of 
other  foreign  nations,  from  the  fame  motives. 

Of  the  peculiar  regulations  of  the  French  trading 
corporations,  to  fpirit  up  an  emulation  among  their  fra- 
ernities  to  excel  in  their  refpeftive  branches. 

Of  the  ftriftnefs  of  feveral  trading  corporations  of 
France,  not  to  admit  perfons  to  the  freedom  of  their 
companies,  without  manifefting  their  qualifications  for 
the  fame,  by  the  aftual  performance  of  fome  maker- 
piece  of  workmanfhip,  in  the  prefence  of  the  beft  judges, 
iworn  for  that  purpofe. — The  fevere  penalties  in  cafes 
of  connivance  and  corruption,  on  fuch  like  occafions.— 
Their  particular  care  and  vigilance  to  manufafture  their 
goods  of  the  beft  quality  for  foreign  markets. — With 
Remarks,  fhewing  the  political  fagacity  of  the  French 
to  propagate  their  trade  throughout  the  world,  by  fuch 
like  wife  meafures. 

On  the  circulating  calh  requifite  to  carry  on  the  trade 
of  a  nation. 

Of  the  nature  and  effeft  of  paper  credit  ir\  commer¬ 
cial  ftates  and  empires. 


The 
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The  par  and  equation  between  gold  and  filver. 

The  representation  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  upon  the  ne- 
cefiity  heretofore  of  lowering  the  price  of  guineas,  from 
2 is.  6d.  to  2 is.  in  order  to  prevent  the  Scarcity  of 
lilver  coin  in  England. 

The  ftate  of  the  coin  and  coinage  of  England,  from 
the  revolution  to  the  reign  of  his  prefent  majefty  king 
George  III. 

Of  the  practical  arts  of  affaying  gold  and  Silver,  ne- 
ceffary  for  the  merchant  or  other  traders,  who  may  be 
Concerned  in  trafficking  therein,  to  determine  upon  their 
©wn  judgment  the  value  thereof,  according  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  price  of  the  ftandard  gold  and  filver  in  England. 

Of  the  art  of  affiaying  gold  and  filver  from  their 
©res  together  with  the  knowledge  of  all  metallurgical 
operations  to  judge  of  mines  and  minerals  of  every  kind, 
upon  true  philofophical  principles :  as  well  for  the  ufe 
of  private  gentlemen  as  traders. 

Of  Subterranean  treaSures  of  all  forts,  and  the  art  of 
mineralogy ;  and  alfo  of  eftimable  earths,  clays,  boles, 
manures,  and  their  utility  in  the  improvement  of  landed 
eftates. 

Concerning  the  vegetable  productions  of  nature,  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  great  objeCts  of  traffic  throughout  the 
world  •,  represented  under  the  various  States,  kingdoms, 
and  empires,  geographically  as  well  as  commercially 
defcribed. 

Variety  of  philofophical  experiments,  whereby  an 
idea  may  be  formed,  of  what  fort  of  experiments  are 
neceSTary  to  be  made,  the  better  to  judge  of  the  quality 
and  worth  of  certain  natural  productions. 

Of  the  productions  of  art,  refpeCting  great  variety  of 
capital  traffickable  commodities  and  manufactures,  as 
well  in  other  countries  as  our  own  •,  in  order  to  whet 
the  invention  of  our  artiSts  to  imitate  or  excel  them. 

Of  the  judges,  infpeCtors,  and  overfeers  of  the  ma¬ 
nufactures  of  France  in  particular,  established  in  the 
Several  provinces  of  that  kingdom. — Many  of  the  like 
kind  of  regulations  for  the  advantage  of  the  woollen 
manufactories  of  Great  Britain ;  which  are  Shamefully 
negleCted,  to  the  degeneracy  of  the  English  manufac¬ 
tures  in  quality. — The  caufes  hereof ;  and  the  ufe  and 
abufe  of  Such  kind  of  regulations. 

The  extraordinaiy  wife  and  political  meafures  taken 
by  that  able  ftatefman  Monfieur  Colbert,  of  France, 
while  fuperintendant  and  infpeCtor-general  of  the  com¬ 
merce  and  navigation  of  that  nation ;  with  intent  to  eita- 
blifh  the  valuable  manufactures  there,  and  perpetuate 
their  encouragement  •,  which  has  had  a  tendency  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  commerce  of  France  over  the  whole  globe. — 
Of  patents  granted  in  Great  Britain  for  the  like  pur- 
pofes  ;  with  interesting  observations  on  this  head. 

Public  fairs,  free  and  otherwife,  kept  in  France,  and 
in  other  the  molt  remarkable  places  throughout  Europe; 
alfo  of  the  ASiatic  and  African  caravans,  and  how  com¬ 
merce  is  carried  on  by  means  thereof,  and  the  cara- 
vanferas. 

The  commerce  of  the  Chinefe,  and  the  Eaft-Indies 
in  general ;  by  what  means  carried  on. — Of  the  excef- 
five  cheapnefs  of  their  arts,  manufactures,  and  produce ; 
whereby  all  European  nations  are  attracted  to  trade  with 
them,  and  refort  to  them  for  their  productions  and  ma¬ 
nufactures.  With  pertinent  observations  to  carry  on 
this  commerce  both  in  a  private  and  public  way,  the 
belt  to  the  advantage  of  Europe. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  Turkey,  Arabian,  and  Per¬ 
sian  trades,  with  Suitable  illustrations. 

Wherein  the  British  improvements  in  the  African 
trade  confifts ;  and  by  what  means  one  part  of  that 
commerce  may  remain  free  and  open  to  our  Separate 
traders,  and  by  what  meafures  the  inland  trade  may 
be  more  cultivated  by  this  nation  than  it  ever  was,  to 
the  greater  emolument  of  this  kingdom,  and  ourEaft- 
India  company. 


Monopolies  in  general  and  particular.— -British  lav/St 
relative  thereto  •,  with  political  animadversions. 

Political  arithmetic,  and  it’s  application  to  commer¬ 
cial  affairs  and  finances. 

The  funds  of  Great  Britain  confidered  in  diverfe 
lights,  refpeCting  the  trade  of  the  kingdom. — The  con¬ 
sequences  to  the  nation,  if  we  continue  the  deftruCtive 
practice  of  funding  and  borrowing  in  times  of  war. 

The  injurious  elfeCts  of  becoming  tributaries  to  fo¬ 
reigners,  by  reafon  of  the  magnitude  of  the  national 
debt. — Of  the  great  detriment  our  trade  fuitains  by 
mortgaging  the  funds  of  the  kingdom. — With  various 
fuggeftions  for  their  timely  redemption. — The  disad¬ 
vantage  in  rendering  our  funds  irredeemable,  when 
public  exigencies  required  frelh  loans. 

That  the  exceffive  dearnefs  of  all  English  commodi¬ 
ties  and  manufactures  is  occafioned  by  the  great  weight 
of  the  public  debts,  and  the  oppressive  incumbrances 
of  taxes  in  confequence  thereof. — That  this  exceffive 
dearnefs  of  English  commodities  and  manufactures,  is 
the  principal  caufe  of  this  nation  being  underfold  at  all 
the  markets  in  Europe,  by  the  French  and  Dutch ; 
and  that  this  national  evil  has  been  growing,  as  our  na¬ 
tional  debts  and  taxes  have  increafed;  and  is  at  prefent 
arrived  to  a  greater  pitch,  than  was  ever  before  expe¬ 
rienced  by  this  kingdom. 

That  until  the  trade  of  England  is  freed  from  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  it’s  taxes,  we  Shall  never  be  able  to  Sell 
English  wares  So  cheap  at  foreign  markets,  as  our  fo¬ 
reign  competitors  in  commerce  are  at  this  time  able 
to  do. 

That  the  dearnefs  of  English  commodities,  is  die 
chief  caufe  of  Smuggling  being  So  univerfal  in  Greac 
Britain  as  well  as  her  American  colonies. 

That  the  prefent  parliamentary  provifion  made  for 
the  Speedy  r  demption  of  the  numerous  taxes  on  the 
English  trade,  is  inadequate  to  the  purpofe  intended. 

That  the  height  of  the  revenue  of  cuftoms  only 
proves,  that  our  Imports  of  foreign  commodities  and 
the  fcfreign  manufactures  increafe,  to  the  ruin  of  our 
native  ones ;  and  that  mortgaging  that  revenue,  is 
greatly  detrimental  to  the  trade  of  our  exports. 

That  the  commercial  grievances  of  England  daily 
increafe ;  and  that  the  chief  caufes  thereof  feem  quite 
unattended  to. 

That  this  performance  is  intended  to  fuggeft  variety 
of  ways  and  means,  whereby  the  commercial  grievances 
of  the  kingdom  may  be  relieved. 

That  one  great  end  defigned  to  be  anfwered  by  this 
work,  is  to  promote  a  happy  and  lafting  Commercial 
Union  between  Great  Britain  and  her  American  colo¬ 
nies  at  this  critical  juncture. 

And  as  the  author  apprehends,  that  nothing  has  been, 
or  is  fo  detrimental  to  the  whole  trade  of  England,  as 
the  multiplicity  of  tax-incumbrances, -which  he  con¬ 
ceives  is  the  great  caufe  of  the  general  dearnefs  of  it’s 
commodities  and  manufactures  in  foreign  countries, 
notwithstanding  the  drawbacks  allowed ;  fo  he  humbly 
conceives,  that  he  cannot  be  of  more  fervice  to  the 
nation,  than  ftarting  a  defign  to  Save  it  the  future  ex¬ 
pence  of  engaging  in  the  Continental  Wars  of 
Europe  •,  Since  they  have  hitherto  contributed  fo  greatly 
to  the  enhancement  of  taxes  upon  our  trade  in  general. 

With  many  other  interefting  additions,  of  no  lefs 
confequence  to  private  traders  than  to  the  whole  Britifh 
empire,  never  before  publifhed.  The  whole  con¬ 
taining  a  greater  fund  of  commercial  knowledge,  re¬ 
lating  to  univerfal  trade  and  navigation,  both  practical 
and  political,  than  ever  appeared  in  any  dictionary  of 
commerce,  in  this,  or  any  other  ftate  or  empire  :  and 
the  great  end  aimed  at  by  the  author  is  to  promote  and 
advance,  to  the  utmoft:  of  his  abilities,  the  commercial 
profperity  and  happinefs  of  the  Britifh  empire,  and  her 
colonies  and  plantations  in  America. 
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TH  A’f  a  better  idea  of  this  perfQrmanefc  may  be  formed,  than  merely  by  the  preceding  fketch  of  ids 
general  contents,  it  may  alfo  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  our  labours  abound  with  occafional  ammadverfions* 
to  ffiew,  that  the  exercife  of  trade  and  commerce  is  the  foul  of  the  whole  Britifh  empire ;  and  as  they  have  hi¬ 
therto  been  the  grjeat  jnftruments  of  rendering  the  fame  what  it  at  preferit  appears  to  be ;  fo  the  continuance  of 
the  fame  caufe  can  only  tend  to  it’s  lafting  fupport  and  prefervation. 

Upon  the  peculiar  arts  of  carrying  on  trade,  as  well  for  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  the  community  in  ge¬ 
neral,  as  individuals  therein  employed,  we  have  largely  expatiated  upon  pertinent  topics :  for  we  look  upon 
the  arduous  ioduftry  of  traders,  to  be  productive  of  the  profperity  of  the  kingdom  •,  and  that  commercial  vigi¬ 
lance,  activity,  and  induftry,  cannot  be  too  much  encouraged  and  inculcated. 

If  we  confult  hiftory,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  we  fhall  find  that  idlenefs  ahd  luxury  have,  in  all  ages  of 
the  world,  been  the  nurfe  and  parent  of  voluptuoufnefs  and  effeminacy  *,  which  gradually  increafing  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  a  conftant  diminution  of  labour  and  induftry,  finally  brought  an  irreverfible  deftru&ion  upon  fuch  coun¬ 
tries,  wherever  they  gained  the  general  afcendancy. 

The  monarchy  of  the  Affyrians  is  a  pregnant  and  remarkable  inftance  ;  which  degenerating  from  thofe  mal- 
culine  and  great  atchievements  which  originally  gave  rife  to  their  univerfal  greatnefs*  into  a  libidinous  and  in¬ 
temperate  courfe  of  life,  became  an  eafy  prey  to  Cyrus  the  Great. 

Thus  it  fared  with  the  Perfian  monarchy ;  which  being  over-run  with  cafe,  luxury,  and  riot,  with  Ibfr  and 
effeminate  delights  and  wanton  pleafures,  with  all  manner  of  delicacy  and  licentioufnefs,  feemed  to  the  great 
Alexander  rather  like  beafts  fitted  for  the  flaughter,  than  for  labour,  bufinefs,  and  induftry ;  and  gave  his  war- 
like  Macedonians  more  trouble  to  difrobe  them  of  that  pageantry  and  fumptuous  apparel*  which,  like  fo  many- 
theatrical  grandees,  they  came  vainly  adorned  with  to  battle,  than  they  found  in  obtaining  an  eafy  conqueft  over 
thofe  pufillanimous  and  gaudy  Perfians,  who  fcarce  gave  any  oppofition. 

But  then,  how  quickly  do  we  find  the  fcene  changed  in  this  mighty  conqueror,  who  no  fodrier  devoted  hhnferf 
to  pleafures,  and  to  fofter  himfelf  in  idlenefs  and  immoderate  excefs,  but  this  very  man,  who  had  been  the  terror 
of  the  univerfe,  became  the  fcorn  and  contempt  of  his  own  foldiers  ?  Whilft  he  purfued  the  Macedonian  fnict- 
nefs,  and  following  the  genius  of  his  native  country,  by  a  warlike  activity,  vigilance,  and  induftry,'  fo  long 
they  adored  him  as  a  god :  when  he  began  to  wear  the  effeminate  apparel  of  the  Perfians,  and  to  habituate  him¬ 
felf  to  their  vices,  even  his  greateft  favourites  hardly  accounted  him  a  man  *,  whofe  debauchery  and  intemperance 
foon  put  an  ignominious  period  to  the  life  of  that  once  illuftrious  prince,  and  to  the  Macedonian  empire,  which 
otherwife  might  have  been  of  permanent  duration. 

The  like  ill  deftiny  attended  the  Roman  monarchy :  when  the  Turks,  who  had  been  conftantly  inured  to 
hardfhips  and  perpetual  toil,  found  the  others  a  people  uneafy  with  their  plenty,  and  fo  burihened  with  their 
time,  that  it  was  difficult  to  find  ways  enough  to  fpend  it. 

And  it  was,  doubtlefs,  forefeen  by  that  grand  impoftor  Mahomet,  that  idlenefs  and  luxury  would,  if  in¬ 
dulged,  fo  gradually  enervate  that  mighty  empire,  as  foon  to  bring  it  to  deftruction  :  for  the  prevention  whereof, 
like  a  fubtle  legiflatoy,  he  enjoined  it  as  a  law,  which  even  their  very  emperors  were  not  to  be  exempted  from  * 
namely,  to  eat  no  more  than  the  labour  of  his  hands  could  purchaie  every  day. 

It  would  not  be  a  talk  lefs  arduous  than  difagreeable,  to  reprefent  the  miferies  which  at  this  day  attend  upon 
thofe  people,  who,  are  denied  the  unfpeakable  benefits  of  arts,  labour,  trade  and  commerce.  How  do  the  wild 
Arabs  live,  and  alfociate  with  their  herds  ?  from  whom,  befides  the  erectnefs  of  their  ftature,  no  other  marks 
of  diftindtion  are  fo,  yifible  upon  them,  as  that  they  are  the  more  careful  beafts  in  providing  for  their  com¬ 
panions. 

For  want  of  arts,  induftry,  and  trade,  to  civilize  the  aborigines  of  America,  how  miferably  wretched  are 
they,  in  comparifon  to  the  commercial  Europeans  ?  What  avail  the  immenfity  of  the  richeft  territory  to  Indians 
and  Caribbeans  ?  Was  it  not  for  the  perpetual  exercife  of  the  European  arts,  ingenuity,  induftry,  and  trade 
amongft  them,  what  chance  would  they  ever  have  flood  to  become  humanized  ? 

To  come  nearer  home:  we  find  the  Irifh,  by  the  accounts  given  us  in  their  own  hiftories,  written  in  their 
native  tongue,  to  have  been  fome  of  the  moft  abjedt  and  miferable  people  in  the  univerfe,  when  the  EnglHh 
firft  arrived  amongft  them.  Before  the  Engliffi  conqueft  they  were  not  very  numerous,  and  lived  in  great  idle¬ 
nefs  and  floth,  being  deftitute  of  arts,  labour,  and  commerce  •,  which  put  them  upon  a  neceffity  of  committing 
rapine,  and  continually  preying  upon  each  other  for  fubfiftence :  for  another  man’s  herd  being  more  numerous, 
than  that  of  his  neighbour,  feemed  juft  grounds  of  waging  war  with  him.  But  the  Englifh  laws  and  govern¬ 
ment  having  introduced  arts,  labour,  induftry,  and  trade  among  them,  they  have  grown  populous  and  wealthy, 
humane,  civilized,  and  polite,  in  comparifon  to  what  they  were  •,  excepting  thofe  who,  among  that  nation, 
will  obftinately  adhere  to  their  life  of  indolence,  and  favage  brutality ;  of  which  the  late  and  learned  Dr.  Berke¬ 
ley,  bilhop  of  Cioyne,  greatly  complained ;  and  from  which  he  took  great  pains  to  reclaim  them. 

As  the  progrefs  of  traffic  hath  advanced  in  every  country,  fo  hath  that  of  arts  and  fciences,  civility,  and 
urbanity.  For  when  trade  and  induftry  adminiftered  wealth  and  honour,  then  was  encouragement  given  to  let¬ 
ters  :  in  return  for  which,  learning  and  fcience  have  contributed  to  the  general  advancement  of  trade  and  com¬ 
merce.  In  this  ifland  our  ancient  Britons,  the  Pidts  and  Scots,  were  little  better  than  other  favages  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race. 

To  evince  how  unfpeakably  mankind  in  general  are  indebted  to  trade  and  commerce,  we  need  only  take  a 
tranfient  retrolpedt  of  the  hiftorical  ftate  of  all  civilized  countries  in  the  world,  and  compare  them  with  the 
prefent  ftate  of  thofe  countries  that  have  made  no  fuch  advances.  The  confideration  of  the  trifling  degree  of 
trade,  which  is  carried  on  in  the  large  territory  of  Barbary ;  is  it  any  wonder,  that  the  people  remain  lavage, 
even  to  a  degree  of  brutality  ?  What  further  convidtion  can  be  required,  that  commerce  with  other  nations,  as 
well  as  within  themfelves,  has  an  apparent  tendency  to  poliffi  and  civilize  our  fpecies  ?  In  conlequence  thereof, 
has  not  government  been. eftabfifhed,  and  mankind  ruled  by  falutary  laws  that  have  conduced  to  render  them 
far  happier  than  their  original  ftate  of  nature,  without  commerce,  feemed  to  admit  of  ?  The  contemplation  of 
the  ftate  of  our  own  country,  when  our  commerce  was  in  it’s  infancy  ;  and  to  compare  ourfelves  then  with  what 
we  at  prelent  are,  there  will  appear  to  be  almoft  as  much  difference  as  there  is  now  between  fome  of  the  Bar¬ 
barian  countries  and  our  own.  Should  not  this  confideration  afford  us  juft  notions  of  the  invaluable  bleffings  of 
the  commercial  ftate,  beyond. that  of  the  Hottentot? 

Since  it  is  a  true  maxim,  that  by  what  means  any  thing  is  acquired,  by  the  fame  it  is  preferved it  muft 
ever  be  for  the  intereft  and  glory  of  this  nation,  to  cherifli  and  encourage  to  the  utmoft  the  commercial  arts  of 
every  kind,  which  have  hitherto  been  produdtive  of  our  grandeur  and  felicity.  Does  it  not  hence  follow,  that 
ftudies  of  this  nature  cannot  be  too  warmly  and  zealoufly  promoted  by  thofe  who  wilh  well  to  mankind,  and 
have  any  regard  to  the  welfare  and  happinefs  of  their  native  country  ?  What  would  our  gentry,  our  nobility, 
or  our  fovereign  be  better  than  thofe  of  Barbary,  was  it  not  for  our  fuperiority  of  traffic  and  navigation  ?  Nay, 
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were  we  quite  deftitute  of  trade,  and  as  little  acquainted  therewith  as  any  of  the  moll  unknown  and  ifitrafficable 
parts  of  Africa,  what  reafoii  have  we  to  imagine  that  we  fhould  be  better  than  they  ?  Were  the  inhabitants  of 
this  ifiand  traded  in,  by  the  other  European  nations  for  Haves,  as  the  negroes  of  Africa  are,  to  the  ignominy  of 
all  countries  who  carry  on  this  inhumane  commerce  •  what  more  ftioulli  we  iiiandcts  have  to  boaft  or  " than  thole 
wretched  Africans  ?  Can  we  civilized  and  polite  Europeans  think;  that  the  people  of  fo  extenfive  a  territory  as 
Africa,  above  4000  miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  near  the  fame  in  breadth  from  ealt  to  weft ;  were 
defigned  by  the  Supreme  Being,  either  to  be  made  Haves  of  by  Europeans,  or  to  enflave  them,  as  fome  parts 
of  the  piratical  ftates  do  the  Europeans,  in  return  for  their  fuperlative  humanity  ?  Will  not  Africa  admit  of  a 
commercial  civilization  no  lefs  than  other  barbarous  parts  of  the  globe  have  already  done  ?  Will  not  this  quarter 
of  the  world  allow  of  a  far  more  extenfive,  and  lucrative  trade  with  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  other  countries* 
than  ever  it  yet  hath  done?  Are  not  thefe  people,  notwithftandirig  their  colour,  capable  of  being  gradually  nurtured 
in  all  the  arts  of  humanity,  by  the  means  of  trade,  as  well  as  many  barbarous  nations  have  been  ?  Is  there  no 
probability,  that  the  Africans  in  general,  by  the  wife  management  of  the  Europeans,  might  become  as  in- 
duftrious  and  ingenious  in  all  the  agricultural,  mechanical,  and  manufaCtural  arts,  as  the  people  of  any  other 
country  ?  Are  not  their  rational  faculties  in  general,  equal  to  thofe  of  others  of  the  human  fpecies  ?  Would  it 
not  be  far  more  beneficial  for  all  the  trading  European  ftateS,  rather  to  endeavour  to  cultivate  a  friendly,  hu¬ 
mane,  and  civilized  commerce,  with  thofe  people,  into  the  very  center  of  their  extenfive  country,  than  to  con¬ 
tent  themfelves  only  with  fkimming  a  trifling  portion  of  trade  upon  their  fea-coafts  ?  Elas  not  the  author  of  this 
performance,  to  no  purpofe  yet,  many  years  fince  fuggefted  ways  and  means,  whereby  this  might  be  done  to  the 
immenfe  benefit  of  the  Britifh  empire  ?  What  avails  the  infignificant  advantage  we  have  received  by  driving  the 
French  out  of  the  river  Senegal,  in  comparifon  to  the  great  and  important  defigns  that  have  been  propofed  by* 
the  author,  to  enlarge  and  extend  the  whole  of  that  commerce  in  times  of  peace  ?  Might  not  what  he  intimated 
on  this  head  enrich  a  commercial  corporation,  as  well  as  the  kingdom,  far  more  than  any  of  their  Afiatic  trade 
hath  hitherto  done  ?  Might  not  this  be  effected,  ever!  confiftent  with  the  prefent  freedom  of  the  African  trade, 
and  thereby  give  no  umbrage  to  the  feparate  traders  ?  This  I  have  lliewn  ;  and  fome  people  may  be  fooner  ob¬ 
liged  to  take  due  notice  of  it,  than  they,  at  prefent,  feem  to  be  aware  of. 

Certain  it  is,  that  the  effectual  advancement  of  the  whole  African  commerce,  as  the  fame  might  affeCt  the 
intereft  of  thefe  kingdoms,  would  be  attended  with  the  increafe  of  divers  other  branches,  that  would  be  connected 
therewith.  Both  our  exports  and  lucrative  imports  might  be  very  confiderably  augmented  *,  by  which  our  com¬ 
mercial  induftry  would  render  the  kingdom  more  and  more  profperous,  wealthy,  and  formidable. 

The  Germans  are  a  people  inferior  to  none  in  their  veneration  for  antiquity,  and  due  eftimation  of  noble  blood, 
that  is  derived  from  a  race  of  virtuous  and  honourable  progenitors ;  ©n  which  they  fet  fo  fuperlative  a  value, 
that  they  defpife  to  an  excefs,  an  intermixtion  with  the  plebeian  crowd :  yet  amongft  their  nobility,  the  younger 
of  whole  families  are  employed  in  their  armies,  there  is  rarely  found  one  of  them  deftitute  of  fome  manual  art ; 
by  which,  if  reduced  to  extremity,  he  might  be  able  to  get  a  livelihood,  rather  than  fubfift  upon  the  benevolence 
of  others.  For  this  they  look  on  as  moft  ignominious  fordidnefs  of  temper,  to  which  they  bear  an  abhorrence 
and  deteftation ;  having  fo  much  of  that  brave  Roman  fpirit,  whi'ch  had  rather  lofe  a  life  than  hold  it  at  the 
courtefy  of  another.  ~  y>-_ 

This  brings  to  remembrance  a  ftory  that  ufed  to  be  told,  af  his  time  of  u ribending  from  regal  concerns,  by 
that  illuftrious  prince  King  George  the  firft.  About  the  year  1615,  there  was  a  nobleman  in  Germany,  whole 
daughter  was  courted  by  another  young  lord.  When  he  had  made  fuch  progrels  in  this  affair,  as  is  ufual  by 
the  interpofition  of  friends,  the  old  lord  had  a  conference  with  him,  afking  him,  how  he  intended,  if  he 
married  his  daughter,  to  maintain  her  ?  He  replied,  equal  to  her  quality.  To  which  the  father  replied :  That 
was  no  anfwer  to  his  queftion ;  he  defired  again  to  know,  what  he  had  to  maintain  her  with  ?  To  which  the 
young  lord  then  anfwered,  he  hoped  that  was  no  queftion  •,  for  his  inheritance  was  as  public  as  his  name.  The 
old  lord  owned  his  poffefiions  to  be  great,  but  ftill  alked  if  he  had  nothing  more  fecure  than  land,  wherewith 
to  maintain  his  daughter  ?  The  queftion  was  Arrange,  but  ended  in  this :  that  the  father  of  the  young  lady  gave 
his  pofitive  refolve,  never  to  marry  his  daughter,  though  his  heir,  and.  would  have  two  fuch  great  eftates,  but 
to  a  man  that  had  a  Manual  Trade,  by  which  he  might  fubfift,  if  drove  from  his  own  country.  The  young 
lord  was  mafter  of  none  at  prefent,  but  rather  than  lofe  his  miftrefs,  he  requefted  only  a  year’s  time,  in  which 
he  promifed  to  acquire  one :  in  order  to  which,  he  got  a  balket-maker,  the  moft  ingenious  he  could  meet  with, 
and  in  fix  months  became  mafter  of  his  trade  of  balket-making,  with  far  greater  improvements  than  even  his 
teacher  himfelf :  and  as  a  proof  of  his  ingenuity,  and  extraordinary  proficiency  in  fo  Ihort  a  time,  he  brought 
to  his  young  lady  a  piece  of  workrnanlhip  of  his  own  performance,  being  a  white  twig  balket,  which^  for  many 
years  after  became  a  general  falhion  among  the  ladies  by  the  name  of  Dressing-Baskets,  brought  hither  to 
England  from  Germany  and  Holland. 

To  complete  the  Angularity  of  this  relation ;  it  happened  fome  years  after  this  nobleman’s  marriage,  that  he 
and  his  father-in-law  fharing  rite  misfortunes  of  the  wars  of  the  Palatinate,  were  drove  naked  out  of  their  eftates  j 
and  in  Holland,  for  fome  years,  did  this  young  lord  maintain  both  his  father-in-law  and  his  own  family,  by 
making  bafkets  of  white  twigs,  to  fuch  an  unparalleled  excellency  as  none  could  attain:  and  it  is  from  this 
young  German  lord,  the  Hollanders  derive  thofe  curiofities  that  are  ftill  made  in  the  United  Provinces,  of  twig- 
work. 

It  is  a  laudable  practice  in  all  nations,  to  manifeft  a  fondnefs  and  ambition  for  arts  and  mechanical  employ¬ 
ments,  whereby  to  avoid  both  idlenefs  and  future  diftrefs  and  difficulty.  If  v/e  defcend  to  the  lower  and  meaner 
fort  among  the  Germans,  we  find  their  induftry  fo  remarkably  great,  that  even  children  of  four  years  old  will 
earn  their  bread :  add  to  this,  that  they  are  kept  out  of  harms-way  by  the  fame  diverfton,  though  more  profitable, 
than  we  keep  our  children  in  this  kingdom :  that  is,  by  making  toys,  painted  boxes,  pipes,  &c.  for  our 
children  to  play  with :  they  employ  all  the  children  of  a  town,  from  four  years  to  eight.  When  they  advance 
more  in  years,  it  is  then  ufual  to  pitch  upon  a  trade  ;  and  generally  they  apply  themfelves  to  that  of  their  fathers, 
whereby  you  ffiall  oftentimes  find  them  to  derive  their  pedigree  and  their  uninterrupted  fucceffion  in  the  fame 
trade  or  employment,  in  a  continued  line  from  father  to  fon  for  fome  hundred  years*  And  this  genealogy,  in 
many  reputable  families,  as  well  in  occupation  as  defcent,  is  infilled  upon  by  them  with  as  much  pride  and 
oftentation  as  can  be  ffiown  by  their  nobility,  in  their  continued  tracings  and  derivations  of  themfelves  from  a 
numerous  and  ancient  ftock  of  their  famous  and  heroic  progenitors* 

It  is  not  their  practice,  as  with  us  in  this  kingdom,  to  bind  an  apprentice  to  a  trade  for  feven  years ;  three  or 
four  is  their  common  ftandard :  the  reafon  is,  becaufe  they  are  educated  from  their  cradle  to  fomething  of  manual 
employment,  which  renders  them  the  more  apt  and  docible,  and  confequently  the  more  capable  of  attaining  to 
a  ripenefs  and  quicker  proficiency  in  bufinefs.  Whereas  our  youth,  here  in  England,  being  bred  to  no  fort  of 
manual  operation  before  they  enter  into  their  apprenticeffiip,  make  a  very  flow  progrefs,  and  require  much  longer 
time  wherein  to  reach  the  perfection  of  accomplifhed  artifts, 

•  '  Such. 
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Such  as .  are  of  families  uneducated  in  the  mechanical  or  manufadlural  employments,  are  made  ufe  of 
either  in  affairs  military,  or  elfe  in  ftudies  of  genteeler  and  finer  arts  than  either  of  thefe :  by  which  admirable 
decorum,  fo  regularly  obferved,  in  proportioning  every  order  and  degree  of  men  among  them  to  their  fuitable 
and  refpedtive  vocations  and  capacities ;  it  thence  happens,  that  in  whole  provinces  there  is  not  a  man  that  eats 
the  bread  of  idlenefs,  or  of  other  mens  labour  and  induftry. 

In  the  Hanfe-towns  they  ftill  fliew  a  greater  care  and  folicitude  in  concerns  of  this  nature,  not  judging  it 
expedient  to  admit  of  any  more  than  an  ufeful  and  competent  number  for  the  city,  of  any  who  profefs  the  li¬ 
beral  fciences ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  oblige  all  their  natives  and  inhabitants,  either  to  merchandize,  navigation^ 
or  to  manual  arts  and  manufactures ;  infomuch,  that  the  famous  mart  of  Hamburgh,  to  which  belong  more 
fhips  of  burden,  for  all  manner  of  trade  and  commerce,  than  to  any  city  in  Europe,  London  and  Amflerdam 
excepted,  admit,  as  we  have  been  informed,  of  no  more  than  one  phyfician,  of  two  civilians  for  the  law,  and 
of  but  one  divine,  befides  thofe  who  are  conftantly  employed  in  the  city :  yet  on  the  contrary,  they  give  great 
Encouragement  to  men  of  all  nations  to  inhabit  among  them,  that  are  trained  to  mechanic  labour  and  the  fea- 
fervice,  accounting  him  but  a  neceffary  evil,  whofe  induftry  and  parts  lie  only  in  his  brain,  or  bound  their 
fituation  in  the  head-,  and  one  of  fuch  they  deem  fufficient  for  thoufands,  who  work  with  their  hands. 

By  reafon  of  which  orderly  management  of  affairs,  and  the  provifion  made  to  promote  labour,  and  to  dis¬ 
courage  idlenefs  and  all  ufelefs  and  unadlive  men,  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  in  this  city  we  fee  no  beggars : 
yet  many  aged  and  unfortunate  poor  there  are,  occaftoned  by  Ioffes  and  accidents  at  fea  i  but  then  fo  charitable 
a  commiferation  of  their  condition  is  entertained  by  the  government,  that  in  all  bargains  and  contrails  in  that 
city,  fomething  is  prelerved  as  a  voluntary  gift  for  the  poor ;  and  this  is  repofited  in  the  hands  of  the  minifter  of 
the  parifh,  who  has  church-wardens  joined  with  him,  in  order  to  make  a  right  diftribution  thereof  among  the 
proper  objects. — A  fhip  does  not  go  to  fea,  without  an  iron  box  for  the  ufe  of  the  poor,  of  which  the  keeper  has 
no  key,  but  it  .is  kept  by  the  minifter  and  church-wardens  and  upon  the  return  of  the  voyage,  when  the  mafter 
receives  the  facrament,  he  brings  to  the  altar  his  box,  which  he  ufes  all  care  to  replenifh ;  and  there  is  not  a  feaman. 
in  his  fhip  but  puts  fomething  into  it,  whenever  he  receives  his  wages. 

It  would  be  needlefs  to  inftance  the  example  of  the  United  Provinces,  which  are  fo  defervedly  famed  throughout 
the  whole  univerfe  for  their  eminent  and  induftrious  improvements-,  and  for  fuch  fuperadditions  of  art  to  nature  U 
which  have  been  of  far  more  utility  to  them  thanr  all  their  martial  ftrength  and  exploits,  for  the  defence  of 
their  country,  againft  their  enemies,  and  have  advanced  them  from  the  poor  and  diftreffed,  to  the  honour¬ 
able  title  of  the  high  and  mighty  ftates  of  Holland.  Is  not  this,  formerly  ufelefs  and  fm all  fpot  of  land,  be¬ 
come  the  richeft  in  Europe  ?  Is  not  this  a  glaring  demonftration  of  the  miraculous  power  of  trade  and  induftry, 
and  of  thofe  prodigious  acquirements  to  which  human  nature  is  capable  of  attaining,  by  a  laborious  and  indefa¬ 
tigable  purfuit?  Does  not  this  refledl  difgrace  and  ignominy  upon  their  neighbouring- nations ;  whilft  enjoying 
fertile  and  profitable  countries,  both  in  their  fituation,  and  other  abundant  national  emoluments,  far  fuperior 
to  the  United  Provinces  >  which  fuffer  their  land  to  lie  wafte  and  uncultivated,  and  negled  all  the  opportunities 
both  of  art  and  nature,  whereby  to  inrich  and  emprove  them  ?  On  the  contrary,  are  not  the  Dutch  forced  to 
change  the  very  elements,  having  more  inhabitants  living  upon  the  water,  than  they  have  upon  the  land  j  which 
is  fo  plentifully  flocked,  that  it  admits  of  no  mqp  ? 

In  Flanders  they  admit  no  young  men  to  enter  into  the  matrimonial  ftate,  without  firft  obtaining  a  certificate 
from  the  magiftrate  of  the  place  of  his  refidence  and  abode,  fetting  forth  his  having  planted  fuch  a  number  of 
trees,  &c.  &c.  The  truth  of  this  point  might  be  demon ftrated  from  a  great  variety  of  other  inftances,  both 
of  countries  and  perfons,  which  are  pertinent  to  the  prefent  defign :  but,  aiming  at  brevity,  thefe  may  fuffice 
to  fhew  the  great  care  and  laudable  endeavours  of  foreign  governments,  to  oblige  their  people  to  labour  and 
induftry,  by  the  cultivation  of  ufeful  arts,  trade,  and  commerce  ? 

It  is  matter  that  defences  confideration,  what  vocations  and  employments  every  part  or  clafs  of  the  kingdom 
is  moft  fit  and  proper  for  and  when  there  is  not  employment  in  manufadtures,  if  it  be  near  the  fea,  to  employ 
them  in  fifhing  or  navigation  ;  or  if  they  do  not  take  to  either  of  thefe,  and  their  native  country  does  not  af¬ 
ford  them  other  employment,  they  ihould  then  be  duly  encouraged  by  the  ftate  to  remove  to  other  parts  of  the 
Britifh  territories,  that  they  might  not  remain  idle  hands  at  home.  For  want  of  due  attention  to  this  policy, 
how  many  hundreds  in  the  year  are  cut  off  by  the  hand  of  juftice,  that  might  have  became  more  ufeful  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  kingdom  ?  Nor  is  this  the  cafe  of  our  numerous  poor  only,  who  may  have. been  bred  to  fome  induf¬ 
trious  employment ;  it  is  that  of  too  many  gentlemen’s  children,  who  not  only  oftentimes  become  a  charge,  but 
enemies  to  their  native  country,  by  being  an  annoyance  to  thofe  who  are  the  bleffings  to  it,  by  their  honeft  la¬ 
bour  and  induftry,  in  fome  ufeful  employment.  Is  not  this  frequently  owing  to  their  education?  Is  it  not  a  ftrange 
piece  of  gentility,  that  looks  upon  it  as  an  invafion  upon  it’s  privileges  if  put  to  a  trade,  and  will  rather  fubmit 
to  a  halter  than  indentures. 

The  glory  of  a  kingdom  confifts  in  men  and  money:  England  enjoys,  in  a  good  proportion,  the  bleffings  of 
both,  but  might  be  improved  to  more  than  double.  At  the  moft  moderate  computation,  it  is  not  half  peopled ; 
and  is  not  the 'belt  way  to  fupply  that  deficiency,  by  excitements  to  general  induftry  and  trade  ?  This  would  not 
only  increafe  the  treafure  of  the  nation,  but  that  which  is  far  more  ellimable,  the  treafures  of  men.  It  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  as  well  of  experience  as  lamentation,  that  want  of  employment  puts  men  upon  loofe  and-  unwarrantable  ac¬ 
tions  :  idlenefs  muft  be  fed,  and  luxury  indulged,  and  pride  and  gentility  fupported  ;  and  when  profufenefs  and 
diffipation  become  habitual,  and  have  deftroyed  the  hereditary  fubftance  and  patrimony,  efpecially  where  there 
is  but  little  at  firft,  which  is  commonly  the  cafe  of  younger  brothers,  then  the  genteel  way  of  taking  a  purfe, 
is  generally  the  prologue  to  tire  fucceeding  tragedy,  whofe  fcenes  are  as  difmal  as  they  are  common.  If  fuch 
idle  extravagants  cannot  maintain  themfelves  fingly,  without  plunging  into  thefe  deftru&ive  counfels,  how  can 
they  provide  for  a  family  ?  Wherefore,  if  fome  happy  expedient  was  thought  of  to  prevent  children  who  have 
not  a  certain  degree  of  fortune,  from  being  admitted  to  be  kept  longer  at  fchool  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  years 
of  age,  and  they  were  then  put  to  fome  trade  or  ufeful  employment,  there  would  be  lefs  work  for  the  execu¬ 
tioner  and  probably,  in  twenty  years  to  come,  there  would  be  a  greater  number  of  people  than  in  fifty 
before. 

If  none  under  a  handfome  fortune  were  admitted  to  apply  themfelves  to  literature,  and  to  the  ftudy  of  the 
liberal  fciences,  it  might  be  looked  upon  as  an  unreafonable  limitation  of  fuch  whofe  natural  genius  and  ability 
might  intitle  them  to  a  very  great  proficiency  in  fcience  and  learning  and  confequently  to  very  eminent  fta- 
tions  both  in  the  church  and  ftate,  and  yet  come  not  under  fuch  qualified  degrees  of  fortune  as  might  be  pro- 
pofed.  This,  fay  fome,  would  be  a  great  obftrudlion  and  difeouragement  to  learning,  which  is  as  well  the  or¬ 
nament,  as  the  intereft  of  every  nation  to  promote  *,  and  there  are  not  wanting  inftances  of  fome  confiderable 
perfonages,  patrons  of  this  kind,  who  were  men  of  mean  birth,  and  of  an  inferior  fortune  in  the  world.  To 
this  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  limitation  that  might  be  fuggefted,  would  occafton  no  want  or  decay  of  ufe¬ 
ful  learning  in  any,  much  lefs  in  all  forts,  where  there  fhould  be  many  thoufands  tftat  would  come  under  the 
J  qualification 
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qualification  fuppofed :  and  that  ought  to  be  luch,  as  would  render  literature  more  refpectable  than  irfeems  to 
be  in  our  days.  Befides,  ufeful  trades  and  bufinefs  have  raifed  people  to  as  high  a  condition  from  a  very  low 
one,  as  the  greateft  learning,  which  we  have  fhewn  in  many  parts  of  this  work,  and  far  more  in  number. 

That  the  fons  of  diverfe  very  ordinary  perfons  have  arrived  to  an  eminent  height  by  their  diftinguiihed  litera¬ 
ture,  is  a  truth  too  undeniable  to  be  difputed :  and,  indeed,  by  how  much  they  have  by  their  ftudies  advanced 
themfelves  from  a  low  and  defpicable  ftate,  to  an  high  degree  in  the  world ;  by  fo  much  the  more  are  they  to  be 
‘efteemed  perfons  more  honourable,  and  merit  our  greater  refpedt;  fuch  who  raife  themfelves  by  their  own  acquifitions 
of  virtue  and  induftry,  from  the  plebeian  ftate  to  that  of  fome  exalted  ftation,  deferve  our  regard  more  than  thofe 
who  are  derived  from  a  long  and  uninterrupted  line  of  heroical  anceftors,  but  bafely  degenerate  from  thofe  noble 
and  virtuous  atchievements,  which  at  firft  ennobled  the  blood  of  their  predecdfors.  Thefe  laft  are  as  great  a 
reproach  and  infamy,  as  the  others  are  a  credit,  both  to  themfelves,  their  progenitors,  and  their  country.  But 
then  it  muft  be  confidered,  that  though  there  may,  and  have  been  fome  rare  learned  men  among  the  vulgar ; 
yet  there  are  hundreds  for  one  amongft  them,  who  enter  the  ftage  of  life  like'  Pharaoh’s  frogs,  that  only  croak 
and  make  a  noife  in  the  country,  and  not  meeting  profperity  for  want  of  ability,  become,  inftead  of  an  orna¬ 
ment,  a  difgrace  and  a  nuifance  to  the  kingdom.  Were  it  not  for  this,  we  Ihould  not  experience  fuch  variety 
of  enthufiafm  and  errors  in  religion  •,  fo  many  empirics  in  phyfic  ;  nor  fo  many  pettifogers  and  barraters  in  the  law 
all  which  are  a  difcredit  to  thofe  learned  profeffions,  and  a  general  detriment  to  the  community. :  and,  to  complete 
our  legions  of  fcholars,  who  rob  the  mechanic  and  manufadtural  arts  and  trades  of  various  kinds  of  the  like 
number  of  ufeful  hands,  the  nation  fwarms  with  beggars,  who  never  having  been  bred  to  any  of  the  ufeful  arts 
connected  with  commerce,  are  unable  or  unaccuftomed  to  turn  to  what  would  certainly  gain  them  not  only  a 
comfortable  fubfiftence,  but  probably  a  handlome  fortune  for  themfelves  and  families,  who,  at  prefent,  become 
a  burthen  to  the  ftate.  Has  not  the  knowledge  of  mechanics,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  proved  infinitely 
more  beneficial  to  the  mafs  of  the  people,  than  the  fubtilties  and  fooleries  of  the  fchools,  the  arts  of  pedantiy, 
arid  the  crack-brained  altercations  of  enthufiaftic  zealots  ? 

There  is  fcope  enough  for  thofe  of  the  plebeian  ftamp,  that  are  of  a  pregnant  ingenuity,  to  employ  it  in  the 
fine  arts,  and  the  molt  curious  fort  of  induftry  and  labour  •,  wherein  they  may  not  only  arrive  to  great  eminence, 
but  become  more  profitable  inftruments  to  the  good  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  themfelves,  than  they  can 
hope  to  be  by  their  mere  learning ;  of  which  we  have  no  profpedt  of  any  want,  but  may  be  thought  to  ftand 
upon  equal  terms  with  any  part  of  the  univerfe.  Nor  are  we  yet  arrived,  in  many  of  the  mechanic  and  finer 
arts,  to  a  fuperiority  beyond  feveral  other  nations  *,  and  thefe  improvements  feem  naturally  to  be  the  province 
for  the  middling  people  of  this  kingdom  to  be  engaged  in,  leaving  the  ftudy  of  human  literature  to  thofe  who 
are  able  to  maintain  themfelves,  if  by  an  adverfe  genius,  or  other  o.bftacles  and  exigencies,  they  Ihould  happen 
to  mifcarry  therein. 

Should  it  be  faid,  that  if  we  educate  the  younger  fons  of  gentlemen  to  trade,  it  will  hinder  the  nation  from 
martial  improvements,  and  fo  reduce  it  to  the  neceffity  of  employing  foreigners  in  the  greateft  polls  of  trull  in 
the  army ;  it  may  be  replied,  that  fuch  of  the  younger  brothers  as  are  addidted  to  the  military  turn,  may  be 
eafily  initiated  into  that  employment,  and  fo  may  be  reafonably  accounted  as  if  converfant  in  trade ;  and  fuch 
as  fhall  affedt  the  fea,  may  be  bred  to  navigation.  So  that  if  the  method  Ihould  be  purfued,  of  putting  out  all 
the  youths  of  the  nation  upon  fome  ufeful  employment  or  other,  this  fignal  advantage  would  accrue  from  it ; 
that  whereas  now  armies  are  fupplied  out  of  the  vagrants  and  refufe  of  the  kingdom,-  they  would  then  be  com- 
pofed  of  a  better  fort  of  men,  though  yet  many  of  them  fo  extravagant  as  to  be  impatient  under  fober  confine¬ 
ment  and  daily  labour ;  but  numbers  of  them  would  return  to  their  refpedtive  trades,  when  dilbanded  from  the 
fea  or  the  army. 

From  what  has  been  urged,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  the  ufe  of  trades,  and  of  every  kind  of  the  me¬ 
chanic  and  manufadtural  arts  and  induftry,  is  more  commodious,  and  more  adapted  to  a  trading  ftate,  than  the 
educating  the  poorer  fort  only  to  learning  and  the  fciences, 

The  advantages  that  will  arife  to  the  kingdom  in  general,  by  breeding  and  keeping  all  hands  at  work,  are 
numerous }  the  chief  of  which  we  fhall  briefly  intimate. 

We  are,  at  prefent,  fupplied  from  foreign  countries  with  a  variety  of  commodities,  which  our  very  numerous 
Imposts  too  fufficiently  indicate ;  with  which,  if  the  kingdom  and  it’s  colonies  were  replenifhed  with  ufeful  hands 
and  artizans,  they  would  amply  furnifh  us  with.  For  what  is  it  that  makes  the  United  Provinces  fo  full  of  mer¬ 
chantable  commodities,  and  of  their  own  arts  and  manufactures,  which  they  tranfport  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 
but  that  every  one  there  is  bred  to  fome  trade,  and  fo  forced  to  rack  their  inventions  to  obtain  an  honeft  liveli¬ 
hood  ?  Notwithftanding  they  abound,  proportionably  to  their  territory,  with  fo  many  people  as  would  be  ac¬ 
counted  a  burden  to  us,  as  we  are  at  prefent  circumftanced,  yet  they  flill  give  encouragement  for  foreigners  or 
fugitives  that  are  artizans  to  live  amongft  them.  And  this  fpirit  for  the  advancement  of  trade  and  ufeful  arts, 
diffeminates  itfelf  more  and  more  throughout  all  Europe. 

As  this  employing  of  all  forts  of  people  in  the  ufeful  trades,  commerce,  and  arts,  would  increafe  the  ftrength 
of  the  kingdom  by  the  number  of  it’s  inhabitants  •,  fo  would  it  alfo  as  well  the  national  riches  and  flock  by  it’s 
treafure,  every  bee  then  adding  fome  honey  to  the  hive  of  wealth ;  and  at  the  fame  time  would  eafe  every  in¬ 
dividual  man  from  a  great  part  of  the  taxes  under  which  he  now  groans :  a  matter  than  which  nothing  is  more 
wanted  in  this  kingdom  at  prefent. 

Another  happy  effedt  it  fhould  feem  to  promife  is,  to  diiburthen  the  nation  from  beggars,  who,  by  their 
multitudes,  are  become  the  ignominy,  as  well  as  the  plague  of  it ;  whofe  children  "are  begot,  and  fo  bred  up 
in  the  trade  of  begging,  as  if  they  were  embodied  into  a  fociety,  and  eftablifhed  by  law. 

There  feems  to  be  no  effedtual  way  of  doing  this,  but  by  laying  a  good  foundation,  in  taking  up  the  younger 
fort,  and  putting  them  to  working  trades ;  and  as  for  the  elder  and  decrepit,  that  are  quite  incapable  of  any 
employment,  fuch  fhould  be  maintained  by  the  parifh,  but  fo  as  to  have  no  liberty  for  begging,  as  is  too  much 
the  cafe  :  and  will  not  the  confequence  be,  that  we  fhall  foon  have  no  aged  or  decrepit  poor,  moil  of  whom  are 
rendered  fo,  either  by  fraud  and  defign  of  vagrants  themfelves,  or  by  being  the  children  of  fuch,  and  fo  for 
want  of  due  care  and  attendance  become  deformed  and  maimed  ? 

It  is  alfo  to  be  remarked,  that  plenty  of  laborious  mechanical  and  manufadtural  people,  and  people  in  trade, 
prevent  famine  in  a  nation  •,  however  paradoxical,  at  firft  fight,  this  may  appear,  that  the  multiplying  of  mouths 
that  eat  corn,  whofe  hands  fow  none,  fhould  neverthelefs  increafe  food :  yet  matter  of  fadt  folves  it ;  for  who  ever 
faw  a  famine  in  Holland  ?  On  the  contrary,  they  who  fow  none,  do  yet  fupply  other  parts  of  the  world  with 
corn,  and  this  they  effedt  by  means  of  their  trade  and  navigation,  which  drives  the  more  lucrative  plough  of  the 
two,  that  of  the  fea. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  no  places  are  more  frequently  afflidted  with  famine,  than  thofe  countries  which  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  tillage ;  the  reafon  of  this  fcarcity  is  obvious ;  for  if  their  corn  fails,  they  have  no  Other  way  whereby 
to  fupply  their  want^  but  it  is  otherwife  with  thofe  who  depend  upon  arts  and  maritime  trade,  for  the  extent  of 
V  o  l.  I.  b  their 
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their  harveft  reaches  to  the  utmoft  confines  of  the  known  world  •,  and  if  one  place  fails,  they  can  eafily  have  re- 
courle  to  another  by  their  navigation. 

Labour  and  arts  are  a  means  to  purchafe  to  us  one  of  the  greateft  bleffings  upon  earth,  health  and  the  length 
of  days ;  for  it  both  prolongs  life,  and  prevents  untimely  death.  For  proof  of  the  firft  of  thefe  it  is  obferved, 
as  a  matter  of  common  experience,  that  there  are  more  old  men,  who  from  their  infancy  have  been  employed  .in 
labour  and  trades,  than  there  are  of  gentlemen ;  which  is  confiftent  with  what  the  phyficians  affirm  with  truth 
and  reafon,  that  the  work  of  the  body  is  not  fo  deftruCtive  of,  nor  decays  the  vitals  fo  much,  as  the  ftudy  and 
labour  of  the  head.  And  that  labour  and  trade  prevents  untimely  death,  is  a  truth  fo  undeniable  as  needs  nd 
arguments  to  confirm  it,  every  day’s  experience  fufficiently  evincing,  that  when  youth  are  educated  in  the  way 
and  courfe  of  conftant  trade  and  bufinels,  their  heads  as  well  as  their  hands  are  ever  employed ;  which  leaves 
them  no  room  for  vicious  plots  and  defigns,  nor  for  pinching  neceffity  to  enforce  their  breaking  through  the 
laws  of  God  and  man,  to  make  provifion  for  thofe  lufts  and  exorbitancies,  that  at  length,  bring  them  to  the 
gibbet. 

As  men  bred  up  to  no  ufeful  trade  or  employment,  and  a  fuperficial  degree  of  learning,  have  rarely  any  vir¬ 
tue  or  religion  •,  lb  neither  are  they  demeanable  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  to  which  religion  is  the  fureft  tie  or 
objection  •,  and  fubordinately'to  that,  bufinefs  and  employment  have  the  next  prevailing  force :  for  thofe  naturally 
beget  a  property,  which  requires  protection  and  fecurity  by  thofe  laws  •,  whereas  he  that  hath  nothing  to  lofe, 
nor  endeavours  to  acquire  any  thing  but  by  a  manifeft  violation  and  infringement  of  the  laws,  his  finifter  interefts 
are  fuch  as  ftrongly  incline  him  to  deftroy  them. 

This  work  is  defigned  throughout  to  raife  the  fpirit  of  univerfal  art  and  induftry  in  this  nation,  that  the  labour 
and  ingenuity  of  our  people,  being  inferior  to  thofe  of  no  other  ftate  or  empire,  the  kingdom  may  not  dwindle 
into  poverty  and  ignominy  *,  and  from  being  the  greateft  nation  in  the  world,  we  may  not  become  the  leaft 
and  moft  contemptible.  And  really  the  face  of  things  is  fo  changed  to  what  it  was,  that  general  induftry  and 
ingenuity  leems  to  be  at  a  ftand  among  our  mechanics  and  manufacturers  5  which  muft  be  owing  to  the  general 
bankruptcies  that  prevail  amongft  the  trading  part  of  the  kingdom. 
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PRELIMINARY  DISCOURSE  the  FIRST. 


The  PRESENT  COMMERCIAL  GRIEVANCES  of  the  NATION  DELINEATED; 

With  their  CAUSES  and  CURE  briefly  attempted. 

Alfo  Stridtures  upon  the  ILL  STATE  of  the  FINANCES  of  the  KINGDOM;  and  a  PLAN 
to  cement  a  more  interefting  COMMERCIAL  UNION  between  GREAT  BRITAIN,  and 
her  AMERICAN  COLONIES  and  PLANTATIONS,  according  to  their  prefent  extent  of  Ter¬ 
ritory, 

HUMBLY  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  PARLIAMENT. 


In  tenui  Res  eft. 


Virgil. 


«  "g  HAT  trade  which  promotes  the  employment  of  our  people,  advances  the  fale  of  our  commodities 
and  manufadtures,  and  encreafes  our  navigation,  is  profitable  to  the  ftate ;  but  that  which  obftrudtS 
;  the  labour  of  our  people,  lefiens  the  confumption  of  native  wares,  and  employs  the  fnipping  of 
■  foreigners  is  detrimental.  Whence  the  ^onfideration  of  exportation  and  importation  arifes. 

To  give  effedtual  encouragement  to  the  exportation  of  our  product  and  manufa&ures,  common  policy  di- 
refts,  that  we  lhall  be  able  to  fend  them  abroad  as  cheap,  or  cheaper  than  other  nations,  which  are  our  com¬ 
mercial  competitors;  for  wherever  different  nations  attempt  to  outvie  each  other  in  the  fale  of  the  fame  kind 
of  commodities,  the  lowed  price  will  be  the  governing  market  price,  to  which  all  other  fellers  muft  be  able 
to  conform,  or  ceafe  to  trade  at  all. 

From  this  motive  the  Dutch  exempt  their  exports  from  all  port-duties  .*  the  French  have  nearly  followed 
their  example.  So  impolitic  was  this  nation  as  to  continue  to  burthen  our  exports  with  the  fubfidies  of 
poundage,  and  other  impofitions,  as  laid  on  by  the  ftatute  of  the  12th  Car.  II.  till  they  were  difcharged 
therefrom  in  the  year  1722,  by  the  aft  of  the  8th  of  Geo.  I.  cap.  15.  §  7.  where  it  is  faid.  “  And  for  the 
«  further  encouragement  of  the  Britifh  manufactures,  that  the  feveral  and  refpedtive  fubfidies,  and  all  other 
duties  whatfoever,  upon  the  exportation  of  any  goods  and  merchandizes  of  the  product  or  manufacture  of 
“  Great  Britain  fhall  ceafe  and  determine,  &c.” 

To  what  end  was  this  act  made  by  the  Legiflature,  but  to  exempt  our  produt  and  manufacture  from  all 
port-duties  that  render  them  dearer  at  foreign  markets  ?  But  this  exemption  not  being  judged  to  reduce  our 
wares  to  a  price  fufficiently  low  to  enable  us,  at  that  time,  to  cope  with  our  rifing  rivals  in  trade  in  foreign 
countries;  we  allow  drawbacks  upon  their  exportation,  of  the  inland  duties,  with  which  lome  of  our  commo¬ 
dities  are  loaded,  and  would  ftill  render  them  too  dear  for  foreign  markets.  Accordingly  the  ftatutes  which 
impofe  an  excife  upon  various  of  our.  produces  and  manufactures,  are  remitted  upon  exportation. 

But  it  does  not  feem  that  the  whole  burthen  of  our  excife  and  other  inland  duties  that  fall  heavy  upon  our  pro¬ 
duce  and  manufacture,  are  drawn  back  on  their  exportation,  whereby,  it  is  feared,  that  the  end  of  drawbacks  is  de¬ 
feated  ;  for  is  it  not  the  intention  of  granting  drawbacks  to  exempt  our  native  commodities  from  a  Li.  inland 
duties  and  taxes  whatsoever,  as  the  taking  off  the  port-duties  was,  to  exempt  them  from  all  fubfidies  and 
other  impofitions ;  to  the  end  that  we  may  not  be  underfold  by  any  other  trading  nation  ?  To  this  purpofe  fhould 
not  every  duty,  tax,  or  impofition  of  any  kind,  that  heightens  the  price  of  provifions  and  labour,  and  every 
material  towards  a  manufacture,  and  every  ingredient  ufed  in  the  completion  of  the  fame  be  drawn  back ;  fincc 
every  burthen  upon  fuch  material  or  ingredient,  will  prove  yet  a  heavier  burthen  upon  the  manufacture  itfelf, 
no  lefs  than  the  high  price  of  provifions  ?  Whereas  our  inland  duties  on  our  home  confumption,  by  aug¬ 
menting  the  general  price  of  living,  neceflarily  augment  the  general  price  of  all  our  other,  merchandizes :  fo 
that  unlefs  every  fort  of  taxation  that  tends  to  enhance  the  price  of  our  commodities  at  home,  was  annihi¬ 
lated  at  their  exportation,  we  cannot  fay  the  drawback  is  effectual,  to  exempt  our  produdt  and  manufactures 
from  all  fort  of  duties  and  impofitions  whatfoever  that  enhance  their  prices.  ’Tis  not  the  drawing  back  of 
one  Ample  excife  duty,  that  will  free  the  commodities  from  a  multitude  of  compound  of  excife  and  inland 
duties  with  which  a  manufacture  is  diretly  or  virtually  loaded  at  its  exportation.  Whence  it  fhould  feerrg 
that  the  fuperior  price  of  Englifh  manufactures  to  thofe  of  our  rivals  at  foreign  markets,  is  owing  to  the 
multiplicity  cf  tax-incumbrances  wherewith  they  atually  continue  burthened  at  their  exportation,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  Ample  drawback  allowed  to  render  them  duly  cheap. 

Certain  it  is  from, the  ftatutes,  which  grant  drawbacks,  that  it  was  the  fenfe  of  the  Legiflature  above  forty 
years  ago,  that  wre  were  then  in  danger  of  being  underfold  at  foreign  markets  by  foreign  rivals;  even  when 
our  tax-incumbrances  on  our  trade  were  nothing  like  what  they  are  at  prefent,  our  public  debts  then  not  be¬ 
ing  much  above  one-third  part  of  what  they  now  are. 

Notwithftanding  the  taking  off  the  old  fubfidy  and  the  granting  of  drawbacks;  in  the  year  1735,  and 
for  fome  time  before,  France  began  to  underfell  England,  even  in  the  llaple  commodities  of  the  nation,  the 
woollen-manufabtures,  from  ten  to  twelve  per  cent,  at  feveral  European  markets.  Such  being  the  precarious 
ftate  of  public  affairs  from  the  years  1 725,  to  that  of  1735,  our  general  taxes  continued  unreduced*  and  the 
kingdom  received  no  general  alleviation  of  its  incumbrances  upon  trade,  fufficient  to  keep  us  upon  an  equality 
of  price  with  our  competitors. 

After  the  great  Spanith  war,  and  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  when  our  public  debts  were  increafed  about 
thirty  millions  more  of  principal  money,  and  our  tax  incumbrances  on  commerce  became  confiderably  aug* 
mented  to  aniwer  the  additional  debts,  France  then  began  to  underfell  England  at  feveral  'O reign  mirketc,  from 
twelve  to  fixteen  per  cent,  and  upwards,  and  increafed  thereby  in  their  number  of  foreign  pur,  hafers  at  many 
Vol.  I.  c  ■  more 
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more  new  foreign  markets.  Since  the  further  increafe  of  public  debts  that  have  been  contracted  by  the  laft  vtdf; 
and  the  further  additional  increafe  of  tax-incumbrances  on  trade,  is  it  to  be  wondered  that  France  fhall  at 
prefent  be  in  a  condition  to  encreafe  their  fales  in  every  foreign  country  in  the  world  at  our  expence,  by  under- 
felling  us  ?  Can  any  one  be  furprized  to  hear  this ;  when,  as  a  belligerant  power,  the  expences  of  France, 
and  their  taxes  upon  their  commerce  and  navigation,  hate  bore  little  proportion  to  thofe  of  this  nation,  dur¬ 
ing  the  lath  war  ? 

And,  indeed,  it  feems  to  have  been  the  determined  policy  of  that  kingdom  to  beat  us  in  trade,  though 
they  have  been  worfted  in  war.  And  what  means  can  prove  more  effe&ual  to  conquer  us  in  both  ?  If  once 
they  can  by  fuch  like  meafures,  bring  Englifh  commodities  to  fuch  an  exceffive  height  of  dearnefs,  that  fo¬ 
reigners  will  naturally  exclude  them  from  their  i  effective  ftates  and  empires,  muft  not  all  Englifh  wares  and 
manufactures  give  way  to  the  more  cheaper  ones  of  trance?  Can  any  thing  more  effectually  conduce  to  fup- 
plant  us  in  all  the  foreign  markets  of  the  univerfe,  than  commodities  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  cheaper  than 
Englifh?  What  will  any  treaties  of  commerce  avail  to  preferve  our  foreign  trade?  For  although  we 
are  upon  a  level  with  our  competitors  in  point  of  duties  of  import  in  the  like  commodities  into  all  countries, 
Can  fuch  treaties  have  any  effeCt  to  prevent  their  giving  the  preference  to  the  much  cheaper  commodities  ?  It 
is  impoffible  they  fhould;  however  we  may  be  amtifed  to  the  contrary.  It  would  be  an  affront  to  the  under- 
handing  to  attempt  to  prove,  what  all  mankind  readily  allow,  that  the  cheaper  commodities  will  ever  and 
every  where  exclude  the  much  dearer ;  and  therefore,  I  fhall  think  myfelf  better  employed  by  obferving,  that 
it  is  an  undoubted  truth,  that  France  is  able  to  underfell  England  in  molt  of  her  ftaple  commodities  and  ma¬ 
nufactures;  and  by  that  means  fhe  will  run  away  with  our  foreign  trade,  and  aggrandize  her  own  upon  the 
ruins  of  that  of  this  nation,  provided  effectual  means  are  not  foon  taken  to  prevent  it  by  reducing  the  price  to 
a  par  with  thofe  of  our  French  and  other  rivals. 

However  obvious  and  glaring  the  caufe,  of  the  high  price  of  Englifh  commodities  is,  yet  too  many  feem 
inclined  rather  to  aferibe  it  to  any  caufe  but  the  true  one^  which  alone  is  adequate  to  the  effeCt :  and  I  am 
perfwaded,  that  no  other  adequate  one  can  be  proved  to  exit!  in  this  kingdom,  except  that  alone  of  the 
weight  of  our  prefent  public  debts,  and  of  the  opprefiive  load  of  our  tax-incumbrances  in  all  their  detri¬ 
mental  confequences  occafioned  thereby.  This  appears  to  be  the  cafe  to  me  ;  which  makes  it  neceffary  to 
repeat  a  few  of  thofe  obfervations  and  arguments  deduced  therefrom,  that  are  urged  throughout  all  my  writ¬ 
ings  upon  this  matter.  For  although  there  may  occafionally  be  divers  other  concurrent  caufes  that  have  con¬ 
tributed  ftill  to  encreafe  the  price  of  our  commodities  and  manufactures  in  general ;  yet  my  fentiments  are, 
that  thofe  caufes  being  only  temporary,  if  they  were  removed,  as  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  wifdom  of  the  Legiflature 
will  foon  happily  effeCt :  notwithlianding  fuch  removal,  it  is  to  be  feared,  it  may  not  greatly  reduce  the  prices  of 
Englifh  commodities  and  manufactures  in  general,  nor  npar  To  fuffidcmly  aa  to  enable  this  nation  to  fell  her  na¬ 
tive  wares  upon  a  level  in  price  with  either  France  or  Holland  in  particular ;  and  therefore,  as  their  commodi¬ 
ties  and  manufactures  will  continue  cheaper  than  thofe  of  England,  thofe  rivals  will  fupplant  us  in  the  foreign 
commerce  of  Europe,  if  not  of  other  parts  of  the  trading  globe. 

The  temporary  caufes  that  concur  at  prefent  to  make  the  prices  of  all  Englifh  goods  fo  dear,  we  appre¬ 
hend  to  be  thofe  of  fuffering  the  uniting  of  farms,  monopolizing,  foreftalling  and  regrating  :  but  the  grand 
caufes  of  all  are  our  perpetuated  taxes,  to  fpeak  in  parliamentary  language,  for  the  payment  of  intereft 
of  the  national  debts  till  their  redemption;  together  with  our  great  annual  taxes  for  the  current  ser¬ 
vice,  which  the  kingdom  has  long  borne;  we  mean  the  land  and  malt  taxes,  in  conjunction  with  our  num- 
berlefs  perpetual  ones.  For  lay  the  taxes  where  we  will,  they  will  all  ultimately  terminate  on  the  commerce 
of  the  nation,  as  we  are  at  prefent  circumftanced ;  and  an  annual  land  tax  of  four  fhillings  in  the  pound, 
in  time  of  peace,  is  detrimental  to  trade,  though  not  fo  diredlly  and  apparently  difeerned  and  felt,  with  re- 
fpeCt  to  railing  the  price  of  commodities  and  manufactures,  as  thofe  taxes  that  are  impofed  direCtly  on  com¬ 
modities,  as  we  fhall  fee  by  the  fequel. 

That  our  prefent  taxes  of  every  denomination,  and  more  efpecially  thofe  impofed  direCtly  upon  commodi¬ 
ties,  are  the  caufe  of  the  high  price  of  Englifh  wares  in  general,  appears  from  the  following  faCts  and  appa¬ 
rent  deductions. 

Taxes  laid  upon  native  confumptions  by  excifes,  confiderably  advance  their  prices  :  they  are,  indeed,  more 
than  doubled,  if  not  in  many  cafes  trebled  in  their  price  to  the  confumer  upon  the  merchandize  by  the  aug¬ 
mentations,  which  the  taxes  make,  in  being  paid  and  repaid  by  all  the  hands  through  which  the  merchandize 
paffes  ;  and  by  the  augmentations,  which  this  increaied  fum  adds  to  the  price  of  the  crude  materials,  to  the 
price  of  workmanfhip,  to  the  expence  of  the  workmen  and  traders,  which  mufl  come  out  of  the  price  of  the 
merchandize  that  has  undergone,  and  comprehends  all  fuch  augmentations,  and  prove  an  enormous  incum¬ 
brance  upon  Englifh  produCt  and  manufactures ;  feeing  that  our  taxes  upon  taxes  are  fo  highly  multiplied,  by 
fhe  immenfity  of  our  national  debts.  It  has  become  more  neceffary  than  ever  to  recapitulate  a  few 
particulars  that  run  through  this  work. 

This  point  has  been  mo  ft  evidently  and  undeniably  exemplified  by  the  tax  upon  leather;  by  means  of 
which  it  is  found,  that  the  price  of  fhoes  is  charged  with  numerous  diftinCt  augmentations,  which  the  leather 
hath  paid,  in  paffing  fucceffively  from  the  hands  of  the  grazier,  through  thole  of  the  butcher,  tanner,  and 
his  workmen,  the  leather  cutter,  the  fhoemaker,  and  his  workmen.  Here  are  already  divers  proportional 
augmentations  of  dearness  for  the  fhoes,  which  they  themfelves  ufe,  as  well  as  their  cuftomers  ;  an  expence, 
which  every  one  of  them  muft  regain  on  leather  itfelf:  then  there  is  the  augmentation  of  the  tax  itfelf, 
and  feveral  augmentations  in  proportion  to  the  profits,  which  muft  be  made  by  the  butcher,  the  tanner,  the 
cutter,  and  the. fhoemaker,  out  of  the  price  thus  i welled  of  the  leather. 

A  like  tax  will  operate  the  very  fame  effeCl  upon  the  candles  and  foap,  the  (larch,  the  beer,  and  other 
the  numerous  commodities,  all  which  ufed  by  every  hand  through  which  the  leather  paffed  in  fhoes  to  the 
hands  of  the  confumer:  here  are  again  numerous  other  augmentations  on  the  price  of  fhoes,  from  every 
one  of  thofe  articles  being  fikewife  taxed.  .  '  . 

All  who  contribute  to  the  fabric  and  commerce  of  cloth,  from  the  fhepherd  to  the  wholefale  merchant, 
wear  fhoes;  and  every  one  of  them  muft  charge  the  augmentations  of  them  upon  the  wool,  and  upon  the 
numberlefs  fafhionings  it  muft  receive  before  it  is  manufactured  into  cloth.  Thus  the  augmentations  of  the 
tax  on  the  conlumption  of  neceffaries  of  life  will  be  repeated  ad  infinitum ,  till  all  thofe  fums  are  ultimately 
p  id  in  an  accumulated  lump  by  the  laft  conlumer.  It  will  not,  therefore,  be  hard  to  believe,  that  before 
coming  to  him,  the  tax  will  have  been  more  than  doubled,  if  not  trebled ;  efpecially  if  it  be  obferved,  that 
the  tax  is,  by  every  one  of  thofe  who  pay  it,  and  receive  it  again  upon  the  merchandize,  encreafed  at  leaft  the 
-intereft  of  the  enhancement  he  has  made,  reckoning  from  the  firft  who  pays  the  naked  tax. 

In  like  manner  operates  the  excifes  on  malt,  beer,  ale,  fait,  flarch,  &c.  &c.  and  on  all  other  necef¬ 
faries. 

There  is  no  propofition  more  evident,  than  that  every  tradefman,  handicraftfman,  labourer,  or  any  other 
perfon,  who  fub fills  merely  by  the  profits  of  trade  or  labour,  muft  neceffarily  advance  the  price  of  the 
commodities  he  deals  in,  or  the  wages  he  earns,  in  proportion  to  every  tax  he  is  obliged  to  pay  ;  more  efpe- 
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fcially,  as  we  have  Teen,  thofe  of  excifes  upon  all  our  native  commodities,  or  he  cannot  poffibly  maintain 
himielf. 

This  price  muft  flill  be  further  advanced,  on  account  of  every  other  tradefman’s  taxes  he  is  obliged  to 
deal  with  for  the  common  neceffaries.  So  that  when  any  perfon  of  fortune,  or  tradefman,  pays  another  tradef¬ 
man’s  bill,  he  not  only  pays  a  proportion  of  his  taxes  on  candles,  foap,  fait,  leather,  beer,  ale,  {hoes,  &c. 
&c.  &c.  but  alfo  a  further  proportion  of  the  fame  taxes,  on  account  of  every  other  perfon  fuch  tradefmen 
alfo  deals  with  for  neceffaries.  To  corroborate  what  has  been  urged - The  taylor  is  obliged  to  pay  an  en¬ 

hanced  price  for  meat,  on  account  of  the  butcher’s  taxes  •,  and  a  further  enhancement  on  account  of  the  taxes 
paid  by  the  feveral  tradefmen  the  butcher  deals  with  for  neceffaries,  which  he  muft  charge  on  his  meat  as 
it  is  the  only  article  in  which  he  deals.  He  alfo  pays  the  like  enhancements  on  the  fame  account  to  the 
baker,  fhoemaker,  and  every  other  tradefman  he  deals  with  for  articles,  neceffaries,  either  for  fuftenance,  or 
for  carrying  on  his  trade;  all  which  enhancements  he  muft  add  to  his  own  taxes,  and  charge  the  whole  on 
the  cloaths  he  makes. 

As  the  taylor  is  obliged  in  this  manner  to  enhance  the  price  of  cloaths,  the  fhoemaker  muft  enhance  the 

price  of  {hoes  on  the  fame  account,  and  add  a  further  enhancement  on  account  of  the  dearnefs  of  cloaths _ 

The  tallowchandler  enhances  on  the  price  of  candles  on  account  of  his  own  taxes,  and  feveral  further  enhance¬ 
ments  are  made  on  account  of  the  dearnefs  of  cloaths,  {hoes,  &c.  &c.  &c.  all  which  are  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  for  fubfillence,  and  enhanced  in  their  prices  on  account  of  thofe  taxes.  So  that  each  alternately  lays  the 
feveral  enhancements  on  the  commodity  he  deals  in,  or  adds  to  the  price  of  his  labour,  Until  the  whole  comes 
to  the  confumer. 

It  may  appear  furprizing  to  thofe  who  have  not  confidered  the  confequences  of  laying  taxes  on  necef- 
fary  articles,  fhould  it  be  afferted,  that  they  are  paid  fqmetimes  five  hundred,  and  sometimes  even 
a  thousand  fold  by  the  confumer;  and  yet  it  is  often  the  cafe,  though  little  attended  to. 

For  inftance,  a  pane  of  glais  that  dcies  not  weigh  a  pound,  which  coft  but  a  {billing  before  the  laft  tax  of 
a  penny  a  pound  was  laid  on  glafs,  was  immediately  advanced  to  the  price  of  eighteen  pence,  which  is  600 
per  cent,  advance  on  account  of  this  tax.  The  fhoemaker  has  in  like  manner  advanced  the  price  of  a  pair  of. 
{hoes  that  da  not  weigh  above  a  pound,  two  {hillings  and  upwards  extraordinary,  on  account  of  a  tax  of 
two-pence  a  pound  upon  leather,  which  is  above  1000  per  cent,  advance  on  account  of  that  tax. 

When  the  parliament  laid  the  additional  tax  of  three  {killings  per  barrel  on  beer,  which  is  one  farthing  a  pot,  the 
brewers  and  victuallers  in  conjunction,  railed  the  price  of  beer  one  half-penny  per  pot ;  fo  that  by  thus  doub¬ 
ling  immediately  the  duty,  they  accumulated  into  their  own  pockets  a  fum  full  equal  to  what  the  legiflature 
railed  by  this  tax  for  the  fervice  of  the  government;  and  at  the  fame  time  the  beer  was  generally  reputed  to 
be  much  worfe  in  quality  than  what  it  was  before  the  tax.  The  journeymen  and  day  labourers,  who  are 
the  chief  confumers  of  beer,  imagining  that  by  this  means  they  were  ill  ufed  and  oppreffed,  raifed  the  price 
of  their  labour  three-pence  per  day  ;  the  journeymen  taylors,  indeed,  raifed  the  price  of  their  wages  fix- pence 
per  day.  Hence  therefore,  the  public,  by  means  of  this  fmall  tax  being  laid  on  one  of  the  neceffaries  of 
life,  pays  above  eight  times  the  fum  that  the  government  receives  for  the  fupport  of  the  ftate. 

Three  fourths  of  the  people  have  been  computed  to  confift  of  perfons  without  property,  who  work  for  their 
daily  bread,  and  confume  three-fourths  of  our  numerous  excife  commodities:  wherefore,  they  pay  three- 
fourths  of  the  excife  duties  thereon.  As  thefe  induftrious  people  live  but  from  hand  to  mouth,  whatever  taxes 
are  laid  on  their  confumables,.  they  are  obliged  to  fhift  off,  or  they  cannot  fubfift  at  all :  and  fince  thefe  mul¬ 
tiplied  duties  have  been  projected,  they  muft  earn  enough  to  pay  the  taxes,  the  enhanced  price  of  taxed  goods, 
and  of  the  enhanced  prices  of  all  other  neceffaries,  viz.  of  meat,  bread,  cloathing,  or  whatever  they  muft 
neceffarily  ufe.  Confequently  fuch  taxes  muft  occaiion  the  rife  of  the  Wages  of  the  working  people,  as  well 
as  the  prices  of  all  commodities. 

Tradefmen  paying  enhanced  prices  on  every  thing  they  confume,  as  well  as  vend,  muft  have  enhanced 
profits :  for  whether  they  lay  out  their  {locks  of  money  in  goods  that  bear  their  natural  value  only,  or  in 
goods  that  bear  a  double  value,  or  merely  the  weight  of  taxes,  ftill  a  living  profit  muft  and  will  be  obtain¬ 
ed  on  the  (lock  they  employ.  For  the  wages  of  the  manufacturer,  the  mechanic,  the  labourer,  and  the  ge¬ 
neral  expences  of  the  mafter-undertaker,  and  tradefmen,  being  of  neceffity  raifed,  the  firft  coft  of  goods  muft 
be  fo  too :  and  confidering  the  various  tradefmen’s  hands  that  goods  pafs  through  in  their  circulation,  from 
the  workman  and  labourer,  to  the  confumer,  charged  as  we  have  feen,  with  profit  upon  profit  by  each  of 
them,  on  account  of  the  tax  (which  in  fmall  trades,  that  furnifh  the  induftrious  poor,  muft  be  very  great, 
otherwife  their  returns  being  fmall  they  could  not  live)  the  enhancement  in  price  thereby  occafioned,  may,  at 
the  moft  moderate  computation  be  computed  at  double,  if  not  treble  the  grofs,  taxes  on  moft  goods  to  the 
confumer.  «• 

This  compelling  people  in  general  to  live  at  a  much  greater  expence  than  if  there  were  no  fuch  taxes,  caufeS 
a  proportionate  general  dearnefs  of  every  thing  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  and  amongft  every  clafs 
thereof;  and  muft  not  this  general  dearnefs  of  all  our  native  commodities  neceffarily  affedl  our  foreign  trade,' 
fince  the  fame  taxes  are  fo  great  an  oppreffion  upon  our  domeftic  ?  For  although  we  are  amufed,  I  fay,  with  the 
drawback  of  taxes  upon  the  exportation  of  many  of  our  native  commodities,  yet  is  it  poffible  that  the  repay¬ 
ment  of  a  fimple  tax  ihould  exempt  goods  from  various  compound  taxes,  and  the  arbitrary  enhancements  upon 
enhancements  thereby  occafioned  ? 

Whence  it  appears,  that  notwithftanding  the  temporary  caufes  before  intimated,  fuch  as  the  ingroffing  of 
farms,  and  of  monopolizing,  foreftalling  and  regrating,  &c.  being  fo  long  {bamefully  fuffered  to  prevail, 
have  certainly  contributed  to  the  general  expence  of  living,  and  thereby  raifed  the  prices  of  commodities  and 
manufactures  •  yet  the  combined  weight  of  all  thofe  Unnatural  and  illegal  practices  are  not  alone  adequate  to 
account  for  the  exceffive  height  to  which  all  Englifh  wares  are 'grown,  compared  with  thofe  of  oUr  trading 
competitors.  But  if  we  have  recourfe  befides,  to  the  multitude  of  taxes  upon  taxes  of  every  fpecies,  with 
which  the  whole  commerce  of  the  kingdom  is  loaded,  this  will  be  found  to  be  a  caufe  amply  adequate  to 
aniwer  the  effect  our  trade  experiences. 

Nor  is  the  effeCt  wholly  to  be  aicribed  to  the  fatal  fyftem  of  perpetuated  taxations,  as  before  obferved  : 
annual  ones  contribute  their  {hare  to  the  evil ;  and  that  not  only  by  means  of  the  malt  but  the  land  tax.  For 
will  not  the  continuance  of  four  {hillings  on  land  fo  operate  as  to  occafion  the  landlord  to  faife  his  rents 
upon  the  tenant  ?  Will  not  he  be  induced  to  alleviate  fuch  an  incumbrance  upon  his  eftate  as  well  as  the 
trader  the  like  upon  his  commodities  ?  To  aftuate  hereto,  do'es  not  the  landowner  bear  his  proportion  of 
taxes  on  commodities  as  a  confumer,  as  well  as  every  other  clafs  of  the  community  ?  When  the  weight  falls 
heavy  upon  him  as  well  in  his  landed  capacity  as  in  his  confuming  one,  it  is  natural  to  eafe  the  burthen  as 
much  as  he  can. 

As  this  is  the  cafe  of  the  landed  man  as  well  as  the  trader,  have  we  reafon  to  imagine,  that  if  the  ten¬ 
ant  bears  an  advanced  rent,  that  he  will  not  in  his  turn  alfo  ftrive  as  much  as  may  be  to  fhift  it  from  h  5 
own  fhoulders  ?  To  this  end,  muft  we  not  expect  that  the  tenant  will  reimburfe  the  extra  expence  of  his  ad- 
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vanced  rent  by  the  impofition  of  arbitrary  taxes  upon  the  produce  of  his  lands  ?  Whence  at  length  does  not 
the  land  tax  terminate  on  the  confumer  of  land  productions,  in  the  like  manner  as  taxes  laid  on  ail  other 
commodities  do  ?  And  will  not  the  farmer  and  the  grazier,  &c.  all  concerned  in  agriculture,  enhance  their 
prices  more  than  proportionate  to  the  advanced  rents  upon  them,  as  the  trader  does  any  tax  upon  his  wares  ? 
Experience  proves  they  all  do  this:  nay,  has  it  not  grown  a  practice  of  late  for  tile  tenant  to  be  faddled  even 
with  the  whole  land  tax  itfelf,  as  well  as  all  other  parochial  taxes?  And  will  not  the  tenant  fhift  what  pro¬ 
portion  he  can  off  himfelf  upon  the  public  ?  So  that  every  fpecies  of  taxes,  lay  it  wherever  you  can,  will 
fail  at  length  upon  the  national  trade  ;  and  when  that  is  already  overloaded,  every  addition  thereto  becomes 
very  fenfibly  felt  throughout  the  kingdom. 

What  occafion  would  there  be  for  a  four  fhilling  land  tax  in  time  of  peace,  Were  net  the  public  debts  fo 
gteatly  augmented  as  they  at  prefent  are  ?  Does  any  tax  require  more  equalizing  than  the  land  tax  ;  to  the 
end,  that  in  time  of  peace  the  landed  intereft  might  have  due  relief,  the  better  to  enable  them  to  lufiain  a 
greater  burthen  in  time  of  war?  Should  an  equal  land-tax  of  two  flail  lings  in  the  pound  produce  what  one 
of  four  fhiilings  now  does,  what  reafon  can  there  be  to  defer  fo  national  a  benefit?  In  this  cafe,  a  general 
equalized  land-tax  of  four  fhiilings  in  time  of  war  might  and  would  be  neceffiry  in  our  prefent  circumftances. 
And  why  fhould  we  nut  prepare  for  it,  by  giving  all  requifite  eal'e  to  the  land  in  time  of  peace?  Why  fhould 
this  falutary  work  be  ionger  deferred  ;  when  we  know  not  how  foon  we  may  ftand  in  need  of  fuch  a  mea- 
fure  ?  While  every  branch  of  the  perpetuated  part  of  the  revenue  is  thought  neceffary  to  be  put  into  a  ftate  of 
improvement,  what  reafon  can  be  affigned  why  the  annual  part  fhould  be  negkfted,  when  our  finances  in  ge¬ 
neral  require  every  kind  of  improvement  poflible  ?  Procrallinating  a  mealure  of  this  kind  is  deferring  relief 
where  and  when  it  is  manifeftly  required  ;  for  if  that  was  immediately  given,  it  might  have  no  fmall  effert  to 
lower  the  general  prices  of  provifions  throughout  the  nation  :  an  eafement  of  two  fhiilings  in  the  pound  to 
thofe  who  have  lb  long  bore  the  burthen  of  four  fhiilings,  may  prevent  the  raifing  of  rents,  and  the  confe¬ 
rence  will  be  obvious  ;  and  thofe  already  railed  may,  after  their  contract:  is  expired,  fall,  if  that  cannot  be 
obtained  before.  Nor  perhaps  would  any  thing  be  conducive  to  lower  the  general  price  of  the  necefiar  es  of 
life,  next  to  that  of  regulating  all  public  markets,  and  putting  an  effectual  ftop  to  monopolifts,  foreftallers 
and  regratorsi 

We  cannot  put  an  end  to  tbefe  few  obfervations,  without  noticing  that  trite  remark  in  the  mouth  of  too 
many ;  that  if  the  induftrious  poor  can  obtain  enough  to  maintain  themfelves  in  five  days,  they  will  not  work 
the  w  hole  fix.  Whence  they  infer  the  neceflity  of  even  the  neceffaries  of  life  being  made  dear  by  taxes,  or  any 
other  means,  to  compel  the  working  artifan  and  manufacturer  to  labour  the  whole  fix  days  in  the  week  with¬ 
out  ceafing.  I  muff  beg  leave  to  differ  in  fentiment  from  thofe  great  politicians,  who  contend  for  the  per¬ 
petual  flavery  of  the  working  people  of  this  kingdom  .  they  torget  the  vulgar  adage,  all  work  and  no  play. 
Have  not  the  Englifh  boafted  of  the  ingenuity  and  dexterity  of  her  working  artifts  and  manufacturers,  which 
have  heretofore  given  credit  and  reputation  to  Britifh  wares  in  general  ?  What  has  this  been  owing  to  ?  To 
nothing  more  probably,  than  the  relaxation  of  the  working  people  in  their  own  way.  Were  they  obliged  to  toil 
the  year  round,  the  whole  fix  days  in  the  week,  in  a  repetition  of  the  fame  work,  might  it  not  blunt  their 
ingenuity,  and  render  them  ftupid  inftead  of  alert  and  dexterous  •,  and  might  not  our  workmen  lofe  their 
reputation  inftead  of  maintaining  it  by  fuch  eternal  flavery  ?  Have  not  all  wife  nations  inffituted  holidays,  fports 
and  paftimes,  for  the  diverfion  of  the  mafs  of  the  people  ?  To  what  end  ?  Certainly  to  give  them  a  frefh 
relifh  for  their  labour.  And  if  they  had  not  unbendings,  we  may  prefume  they  would  pine  away,  and  be¬ 
come  enervated  as  well  in  body  as  marred  in  underftanding.  And  what  fort  of  workmanfhip  could  we  ex¬ 
pert  from  fuch  hard-driven  animals  ? 

However  fome  London  workmen  may  now  and  then  impair  their  healths  by  drunkennefs  and  debau¬ 
chery,  the  bulk  of  the  induftrious  artifans  and  manufacturers  throughout  the  kingdom  do  otherwife ;  and 
when  they  do  make  a  holiday,  they  will  eafily  fetch  the  loft  time  up,  as  they  term  it,  in  cafes  of  piece 
work,  and  many  of  them  will  execute  as  much  work  in  four  days  as  a  Frenchman  will  in  five  or  fix.  But 
if  Englifhmen  are  to  be  eternal  drudges,  *tis  to  be  feared  they  will  degenerate  below  the  Frenchmen.  As 
our  people  are  famed  for  bravery  in  war,  do  we  not  fay  that  it  is  owing  to  good  Englifh  roaft  beef  and 
pudding  in  their  bellies,  as  well  as  our  conftitutional  fpirit  of  liberty  ?  And  why  may  not  the  fuperior 
ingenuity  and  dexterity  of  our  artifts  and  manufacturers  be  owing  to  that  freedom  and  liberty  they  en¬ 
joy  to  divert  themfelves  in  their  own  way  ;  and  I  hope  we  fhall  never  have  them  deprived  of  fuch  pri¬ 
vilege,  and  that  good  living  from  whence  their  ingenuity  no  lefs  than  their  courage  may  proceed.  How¬ 
ever,  l'ome  regulations  may  be  requifite,  even  for  the  diverfions  of  the  induftrious  poor. 

Did  not  the  common  working  people  find  time  to  fpend  their  earnings,  what  would  become  of  the  public 
revenue?  If  they  may  make  three -fourths  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  do  not  they  pay  three  fourths  of 
the  inland  taxes  ?  If  fo,  have  we  not  feen  that  every  thing  they  confume  muft  be  proportionably  raifed  in 
price  by  being  taxed;  and  how  can  it  be  expected  that  they  fhould  fubfift  at  rates  they  did  before  our  taxes 
were  fo  enormoufiy  encreafed  ?  When  people  complain  of  the  wages  of  the  induftrious  labourers,  and  level 
all  their  might  at  them,  are  we  not  apt  to  neglert  the  effentials  ?  Should  we  not  rather  fhow  the  neceflity  of 
the  reduction  and  annihilation  of  taxes,  than  fpend  our  political  breath  in  vain  againft  the  poor  labourer  ?  If 

labour  in  general  is  too  dear,  why  is  not  the  real  caufes  removed  ?  The  effert  will  foon  follow. 

The  fuccefs  of  a  kingdom,  fays  a  fihrewd  politician,  depends  upon  a  wife  regulation  of  its  revenues;  and 
particularly  fo  in  a  trading  'nation.  For  when  taxes  are  not  laid  and  levied  in  the  manner  they  ought  to  be, 
they  are  the  ruin  of  the  fubjert,  a  moth  in  the  treafury,  the  univerfal  lamentation  of  a  ftate,  and  the  intereft  and 
joy  of  our  trading  competitors.  But  a  wife  difpofition  of  them  is  the  foul  of  a  ftate,  the  life  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  glory  to  a  prince,  grief  and  diftrefs  to  foreign  rivals,  and  a  perpetual  fountain  of  the  richeft  bleflings  to 

human  life. - -I  could  wilh  I  had  realon  to  fay  this  was  the  cafe  of  the  conftitution  and  ftate  of  the  prefent 

revenue  of  this  kingdom  ;  but  I  am  convinced  it  is  highly  exceptionable  in  its  effentials. 

As  our  mortgaged  and  perpetuated  taxes  on  trade  cannot  be  reduced  or  annihilated,  ’till  the  public  debts 
become  fo,  without  detriment  to  the  public  credit  of  the  nation,  ought  not  every  other  evil  that  can  be  re¬ 
moved  be  fo,  to  reduce  the  price  of  things  as  much  as  may  be,  in  order  to  give  all  poffible  relief  to  the 
general  trade  of  the  nation  ?  But  after  ail,  ’tis  to  be  feared,  that  till  the  reduction  of  taxes  fhall  be  accom- 
plifhed,  our  trade  will  receive  no  extraordinary  eafe  by  every  other  method  that  is  in  our  power,  perhaps  ; 
though  what  is  in  the  immediate  power  of  the  nation  to  do,  ought  by  no  means  to  be  delayed  for  more  rea- 
fons  than  I  chufe  to  mention. 

The  only  parliamentary  provifion  made  for  the  reduction  of  the  public  debts,  and  the  annihilation  of 
taxes,  is  the  eftablifhment  of  the  finking  fund  ;  and  that  having  been  inffituted  near  fifty  years,  but  inftead 
of  being  out  of  debt  by  this  time,  as  we  have  been  long  ago  given  to  underftand  we  fhould  have  been,  by 
means  of  the  efficacious  operation  of  that  all  redeeming  fund,  are  not  our  public  debts  near  trebled  fince  the 
firft  eftablifhment  of  that  fund  ?  And  are  not  the  tax-incumbrances  of  the  nation  encreafed  to  a  degree  be¬ 
yond  the  credibility  of  any  perfon  who  lived  forty  years  ago  ?  Was  not  that  fund  originally  intended  to  have 
difcharged  public  debts  contracted  before  the  year  r  7 1 6  ?  Inftead  thereof,  has  it  not  been  applied  to  the  cur- 
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rentfervice,  and  now  become  mortgaged  as  a  collateral  fecurity  for  frefh  debts  incurred  fince  that  year  ?  When 
the  intereft  of  the  public  creditors  became  reduced  in  the  year  1727,  from  fix  to  four  per  cent,  computations 
were  made,  that,  by  virtue  of  a  finking  fund  of  one  million  a  year  only  being  inviolably  applied,  to  the  dif- 
charge  of  the  national  debt,  and  the  favings  that  might  have  been  made  by  compound  intereft  at  four  per 
cent,  the  nation  might  have  been  out  of  debt  by  the  year  1756,  fuch  fund  difcharging  a  debt  of  fifty  mil¬ 
lions  by  that  time:  and  if  the  intereft  of  fifty  millions  had  been  reduced  in  the  laid  year  1727  to  three  per 
cent,  and  there  had  been  a  million  and  an  half  facredly  applied  to  the  purpofe  of  difcharging  the  principal 

debt,  it  would  have  been  paid  off  before  the  year  1752 - And  that  an  hundred  millions  of  principal  money 

might  have  been  paid  off  by  the  year  1765:  in  confequence  of  which,  all  our  perpetuated  taxes  were  to 
have  been  redeemed  to  the  public. — But  after  fifty  years  experience,  all  thefe  expectations  having  proved  vi- 
fionary ;  and  what  reafon  can  we  at  prefent  have  to  truft  to  this  fund  for  our  general  redemption  hereafter  ?  Has 
it  not  alfo  been  boafted,  that  this  all  redeeming  fund  was  a  greater  fecurity  to  the  public  creditors  for  the 
certain  repayment  of  their  principal  ?  And  was  not  that  made  a  pretence  to  ftrip  the  national  creditors  of 
one-third  of  their  intereft  by  the  year  1727,  and  fince  of  one-half?  In  this  manner  have  the  creditors  of 
the  nation  been  amufed ;  and  inftead  of  their  principal  being  rendered  more  fecure  by  means  of  the  finking 
fund,  is  it  not  become  lefs  fo  ?  And  the  more  and  more,  the  public  debts  fhall  increafe,  the  more  and  more 
infecure  will  the  repayment  of  the  principal  be  ?  And  the  more  and  more  tax-incumbrances  on  trade  fhall 
augment,  will  not  every  fpecies  of  Britiffi  commodities  grow  dearer  and  dearer  ?  Is  it  poffible  under  fuch  cir- 
cumftances,  that  the  trade  of  the  nation  can  grow  better  and  better  ?  Mult  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  grow* 
worfe  and  worfe,  and  that  of  rival  countries  grow  more  and  more  profperous  upon  the  ruin  of  ours  ? 

Of  thefe  things  the  author  has  long  complained  throughout  the  courle  of  his  writings  :  he  in  particular  fore¬ 
warned  the  nation,  at  the  commencement  of  the  laft  war,  of  what  has  come  to  pafs,  in  his  traft  called 
Great  Britain’s  True  System.  Herein  he  fliewed  the  neceffity  of  railing  the  supplies  within  the  year, 
though  he,  nor  any  man  elfe  then  thought  the  fupplies  necefiary  would  have  been  fo  enormous  as  they  have  been, 
and  proved  the  ill  confequences  of  doing  otherwife:  and  while  the  annual  expence  fhall  exceed  the  annual 
revenue,  he  repeats  it  again,  is  it  poffible  our  affairs  fhould  mend  ?  Is  it  not  a  pernicious  practice  to  bor¬ 
row  money  at  intereft  on  mortgaged  funds  ?  Is  it  not  a  ruinous  practice  to  borrow  on  funds  that  fhall  not 
within  the  year  be  applied  for  the  payment  of  the  principal  as  well  as  interest  ?  Is  it  not 
a  deftru&ive  praftice  to  load  our  commerce  and  manufaftures  with  taxes  in  the  manner  that  has  been  done, 
and  to  mortgage  thefe  deftruftive  taxes  for  a  time  to  come  injudicioufly  as  they  have  been  ?  Hath  not  a  to- 
tal  difregard  to  thefe  maxims  been  productive  of  almoft  every  commercial  evil  we  at  prefent  labour  under  ? 
And  muft  not  a  continuance  in  thofe  egregious  political  errors  one  day  make  this  nation  rue  it  •,  the  landed, 
the  trading,  and  monied  interefts,  will  all  inevitably  feel  the  fatal  -effeCts  of  a  feries  of  fuch  perverfe  and 
wrongheaded  meafures  this  nation  has  purfued  by  the  influence  of  weak  and  wicked  minifters,  fince  the  re-  . 
volution?  And  if  there  is  not  public  virtue  enough  in  the  kingdom  to  relinquifti  fuch  a  ruinous  fyftem, 
and  that  without  delay  too,  may  it  not  be  quite  out  of  our  power  to  do  it,  when  the  emergencies  of  ftate 
may  make  it  indifpenfably  requifite  to  increafe  our  public  debts  and  our  tax  incumbrances  ? 

The  time  of  peace  is  the  feafon  for  every  kind  of  national  improvement  to  be  made  againft  that  of  war.’ 
Should  we  negleCl  the  prefent  opportunity  to  extricate  the  kingdom  from  every  difficulty,  how  can  we  expeft 
to  do  it  when  it  fhall  appear  impracticable  ?  If  the  nation  is  not  in  times  of  peace  put  into  a  fure  and  cer¬ 
tain  ftate  of  redemption  from  its  debts  and  taxes ;  I  mean  a  confiderable  proportion  of  them  fpeedily,  whae 
reafon  can  we  have  to  expeCt  the  confervation  of  our  trade  and  commerce  ?  And  what  a  pitiful  figure  will 
the  Britifli  empire  make  without  them  ? 

’Tis  not  paying  off  a  few  millions  of  the  national  debts,  without  the  reduction  of  taxes, 
that  will  give  any  fenfible  relief  to  the  commercial  intereft.  It  may,  indeed,  as  fuch  expedients  heretofore 
have  done,  give  a  temporary  political  puff  to  the  public  credit.  But  what  end  will  that  anfwer  ?  Judge  as 
we  have  repeatedly  experienced.  The  confequence  will  be  this :  public  credit  will  be  bloated  for  a  time  ; 
and  then  advantage  may,  and  very  likely  will  again  be  taken  of  the  happy  crifis,  to  reduce  the  intereft  of 
the  public  funds  to  two  per  cent,  and  what  will  become  of  the  faving  ?  Will  it  not  be  transferred,  as  ufual* 
to  the  unfathomable  gulph  of  the  finking  fund  ?  When  it  is  arrived  there,  can  we  be  certain  that  it  will  not 
be  applied  to  the  current  fervice,  if  occafion  requires  ?  Or,  may  it  not  become,  as  it  has  done,  a  new  addi¬ 
tional  intereft  fund,  whereby  the  more  eafily  to  increafe  the  public  debts,  inftead  of  paying  any  off,  to  a  de¬ 
gree  of  fignificance  ?  And  will  fuch  payments  avail  the  nation  ?  Can  we  expedt  more  advantage  thereby 
than  what  we  have  received  by  the  paft  payments  fince  the  inftitutipn  of  the  finking  fund  ?  And  what  eafe- 
ment  will  that  be  to  the  nation?  None  at  all:  I  pronounce,  if  condufted  upon  the  fame  principles  of 
former  payments  •,  all  which  have  terminated  hitherto  in  the  further  reduction  of  the  intereft  of  the  public 
creditors-,  and  can  we  think  they  will  efteem  that  a  benefit?  The  proprietor  of  20,000 /.  in  the  funds  will 
make  a  mighty  figure  in  the  world  with  his  annuity  of  400/.  a  year  j  and  a  lady  with  her  20,000  /.  fortune 
will  appear  in  great  fplendor  at  Mrs.  Cornelly’s. 

However  agreeable  fuch  a  further  reduction  of  intereft  may  fit  upon  the  ftomachs  of  fome,  what  mighty 
emolument  will  the  trade  of  the  nation  receive  by  this  thread- bare  expedient?  Can  taking  away  one- third 
more  of  the  fpending  money  of  thofe  public  creditors  1’ubjeCl  thereto,  benefit  trade  ?  Can  they  fpend  the  more 
the  lefs  they  have  to  fpend,  without  breaking  in  upon  their  principal  ?  To  what  a  hopeful  condition  will  fuch 
fund-holders  be  reduced,  when  they  fhall  experience  their  income  to  be  reduced,  and  the  price  of  all  things  to 
grow  dearer  and  dearer  ?  When  a  third  part  more  of  their  prefent  annuity  of  three  per  cent,  fhall  be  pledged 
to  pay  intereft  to  new  annuitants,  or  become  otherwife  applied,  and  their  fpending  money  lhall  be  curtailed, 
will  not  all  the  fpecific  funds  feel  the  happy  effeCts  of  fuch  profound  policy  ?  But  it  will  be  faid,  perhaps,  that 
our  aCts  of  parliament  abound  with  provifoes  that  obviate  thefe  trivial  objections  for  if  any  funds  prove 
deficient,  when  once  we  have  got  fuch  funds  eftabliffied,  the  bounty  of  the  legiflature  oblige  themfelves  to  make 
fuch  deficiency  good  the  enfuing  feffion  :  fo  that  any  new  funds,  as  well  as  our  ancient  ones,  can  never,  in 
reality,  become  deficient,  although  their  regular  and  commercial  produce  be  annihilated.  A  very  happy  fyftem 
truly !  An  inimitable  way  of  railing  money,  without  the  appearance  of  new  taxes,  however  much  the  old 
ones  fhall  be  reduced.  An  admirable  prop  this  to  the  public  credit!  Does  not  every  man  fee  through  this 
cobweb  policy?  What  avails  it,  whether  the  funds,  with  which  the  public  creditors  are  amufed,  anfwers  the 
purpofe  for  which  they  are  pitched  on  or  not,  feeing  their  deficiencies  are  certain  of  being  fupplied  by  the 
legiflature  ?  But  I  would  afk.  Do  not  thefe  deficiencies  as  well  as  any  fpecific  taxes  fall  upon  trade  ?  Does 
fuch  pra6ti.ee  any  way  lefien  our  burthens  upon  the  commerce  of  the  nation  ? 

Though  the  deficiency  is  fupplied,  what  becomes  of  the  furplus  ?  Does  this  go  to  the  payment 
of  the  principal  for  which  fuch  funds  were  new  coined  ?  We  have  feen  what  hath  become  of  the 
old  finking  fund,  conftituted  of  the  furpluffes  of  the  Aggregate,  the  South  Sea,  and  the  General  funds.  As 
thofe  furpluffes  have  been  thrown  into  the  finking  fund  for  the  payment  of  debts  contrafted  before  the  year 
1716;  fo  likewife  have  all  the  diftindt  furpluffes  which  have  arofe  from  all  the  new  funds  that  have  been 
eftabliffied  fince,  by  the  a6t  of  the  25th  of  George  II.  for  confolidating  the  funds.  But  what  hath  the  na¬ 
tion  been  relieved  of  its  taxes  both  by  the  means  of  the  old  or  the  new  fund-surplusses  ?  I  recol- 
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left  but  one  fingle  appropriated  tax  that  hath  been  taken  off,  except  the  old  fubfidy  impofed  in  Charles 
the  Second’s  time,  fince  the  year  1716,  when  the  old  finking  fund  was  firft  eftablifhed  :  that  was  the  fait 
duty,  in  the  year  1730-,  and  that  was  again  laid  on  in  the  fucceeding  year.  So  that  however  wife  an  infti- 
tution  the  finking  fund  might  have  been  in  the  opinion  of  lome  for  the  difcharge  of  the  public  debts,  and  at 
length  for  the  redemption  of  taxes  appropriated  for  payment  of  the  intereft  thereof ;  yet  we  find,  that  after  fo 

many  years  trial  and  experience  of  its  mighty  effeCt  for  the  national  eafe,  we  have  received  none  at  all.  On  the 

contrary,  the  public  debts  and  taxes  to  anfwer  them,  are  now  brought  to  fuch  an  enormous  height,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  both  the  old  and  the  fubfequent  finking  funds  have  proved  an  encouragement  to  increafe  both,  in¬ 
ftead  of  diminifhing  either.  And  why  ?  Becaufe  they  have  facilitated  the  raifing  of  money  by  repeated  loan 
after  loan,  and  been  made  an  interest  fund,  inftead  of  a  redeeming  one,  tor  frefh  debts,  or  applied  to 
the  current  fervice. 

If  ever  it  is  intended  to  get  rid  of  the  public  debts,  without  violating  the  public  faith,  does  it  not  feerri 
neceffirv  that  another  fyftem  fhould  be  eftablifhed  for  the  purpole  ?  A  new  fund,  which  fhould  never  more  be 
chriftened  a  Sinking  Fund,  but  a  sovereign  debt-paying,  or  rather  a  tax-relieving  fund,  and  never 
to  be  mifapplied. 

If  the  public  debts  fhall  not  be  put  into  a  Cure  road  of  redemption,  but  the  date-creditors  are  to  remain 
perpetual  annuitants,  it  may  not  indeed  be  bad  policy  to  think  of  reducing  their  intereft  as  low  as  we  can :  in 

which  cafe,  the  lower  that  is  reduced,  the  nearer  we  fhall  be  to  get  rid  of  a  great  part  of  the  debt ;  for  its 

magnitude  will  be  no  burthen,  when  we  fhall  pay  no  intereft  for  it ;  and  the  nearer  we  draw  to  a  total  ex¬ 
emption  from  the  incumbrance  of  paying  intereft,  that  may  effectually  anfwer  the  end.  of  a  Ipunge,  and  then 
the  kingdom  will  be  in  a  happy  ftate  to  be  fure ! 

But  perchance  the  wife  fcheme  of  reducing  of  intereft  further  may  defeat  itfelf ;  for  when  the  public  ere* 
ditors  are  fo  alarmed,  can  we  be  certain  that  they  will  not  fell  out  their  funds  as  faft  as  they  can  ?  And 
will  a  run  on  the  funds  make  the  red  u  ft  ion  of  intereft  more  eafily  practicable  ?  It  will  not  only  render  the 
projeCt  abortive,  but  may  give  fuch  a  blow  to  the  public  credit  as  will  noc  facilitate  our  borrowing  more 
money,  when  we  fhall  have  the  utmoft  occafion  for  it.  Wherefore,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  fome  fuch  confi- 
deration  may  contribute  to  the  laying  fuch  a  fcheme  afide,  if  it  ever  was  intended,  as  hath  been  lately  talked 
of  among  fome  great  politicians. 

Let  any  gentleman  reflect  a  moment  upon  the  ftate  of  the  old  finking  fund  fince  its  commencement  •  and 
will  he  not  be  convinced  that  the  public  creditors  have  been  fleeced  of  too  many  millions  already  to  admit  of 
more?  Had  we  from  the  firft  eftablilhment  of  that  fund  to  pay  off  the  debts  contracted  before  1716,  have 
been  refolute  to  have  railed  the  fupplies  within  the  year,  the  old  finking  fund,  as  it  increafed,  might  have 
been  made  a  permanent  redeemer  of  the  old  debts. 

Nay,  although  it  had  not  been  found  practicable  to  have  raifed  the  whole  of  the  fupplies  necefiary  withinthe 
year;  and  we  had,  therefore,  been  obliged  to  have  contrafted  occafionally  fome  new  debts,  yet  had  the  finking 
fund  been  made  the  right  and  proper  ufe  of,  the  nation  need  not,  perhaps,  have  been  near  one  moiety  of  the 
principal  fum  indebted  it  now  is ;  a  great  part  of  the  .load  of  our  tax-incumbrances  have  been  prevented,  and 
the  public  credit  bottomed  on  a  more  folid  bafis  than  it  at  prefent  is.  But  this  matter  hath  been  egregioufly 
miftaken,  and  by  thofe  too  who  have  been  accounted  fuperlative  financiers. 

However  well  the  finking  fund  has  been  improved  to  facilitate  the  encreafe  of  the  public  debts  and  taxe% 
it  has  been  badly  fchemed,  as  was  at  firft  intended,  to  eafe  the  nation  of  the  latter.  And  what  benefit 
is  it  to  the  community  to  pay  a  few  millions  now  and  then  of  the  principal  money  debt,  without  re¬ 
ducing  at  the  fame  time  our  taxes  ? 

But  in  fuch  manner  is  the  finking  fund  conftituted,  that  no  taxes  have  been  taken  off,  when  any  parts  of 
the  debt  have  been  difeharged :  and,  indeed,  fuch  is  the  nature  of  that  fund,  that  if  taxes  had  been  reduced, 
as  we  might  have  paid  the  principal  by  means  of  that  fund  beyond  the  favings  made  by  the  reduction  of  the 
intereft  money,  fuch  reductions  of  taxes  would  have  undermined  the  very  foundation  of  the  sink¬ 
ing  fund  itself.  For  the  whole  of  that  fund  is  conftituted,  as  well  of  the  continuance  of  taxes  as  of  the 
favings  by  the  paft  reductions  of  intereft  ;  the  furpluffes  of  the  aggregate,  the  South  Sea,  and  the  general 
funds,  compofing  a  principal  part  of  that  fund,  and  being  made  up  of  taxes  as  well  as  the  favings  by  inter¬ 
eft  :  and  the  fubfequent  parts  of  the  finking  fund  arifing  fince  the  confolidating  aCt  25th  of  George  II.  are 
compounded  of  new  taxes,  and  their  diftinCt  furpluffes ;  fo  that  if  any  taxes  had  been  reduced  and  annihi¬ 
lated,  the  finking  fund  could  never  have  fwelled  to  the  magnitude  it  hath  done ;  and  would  not  that  have  been 
a  check  to  the  extravagant  profufion  of  the  public  money  ?  Would  the  nation  have  been  the  worfe  for 
that  ? 

Whence,  it  appears,  that  in  the  firft  conftitution,  perhaps,  of  the  finking  fund,  it  was  illy  contrived 
to  give  due  relief  to  the  nation,  although  it  was  a  notable  device  to  reduce  the  intereft  of  the  public  creditors 
from  fix  per  cent,  to  its  prefent  ftate ;  and  might  have  been  alfo  devifed  to  have  eafed  the  kingdom  of  its 
taxes,  inftead  of  augmenting  them,  as  it  has  been  made  the  means  of  doing  ;  but  that  matter  has  been  be¬ 
neath  the  confideration  of  our  profound  ftatefmen  hitherto. 

The  paying  off  a  few  millions  of  the  national  debt,  without  the  annihilation  of  any  tax-incumbrances  that  can 
prove  an  eafement  to  the  commercial  intereft,  can  only  give  a  temporary  blaft,  I  again  fay,  to  public  credit,  and 
may  thereby  tend,  as  obferved,  {fill  to  the  further  reduction  of  intereft  :  nay,  fuch  meafures  may  be  fo  practiced  as 
to' bring  the  irredeemable  part  of  the  debt  into  a  ftate  of  redemption,  and  thereby  reduce  the  intereft  of  that, 
as  weil  as  the  redeemables  •,  and  in  confequence  thereof,  we  may  ftill  add  more  and  more  to  the  finking 
fund,  and  thereby  provide  frefh  intereft  funds  for  the  additional  increafe  of  frefh  public  debts,  as  hath  been 
our  cafe  already.  The  repetition  of  this  lhameful  policy  may  be  carried  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  we  have  feen,  to  de- 
ftroy  quite  the  credit  of  the  funds  and  of  the  nation.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  all  fuch  expedients  will 
be  treated  as  they  fhall  merit,  unlefs  the  faving  by  further  reductions  of  intereft  on  the  funds  fhould  be  facredly 
applied  to  a  proportionate  reduction  of  taxes. 

Were,  indeed,  all  the  funds  reduced  to  a  level  of  intereft  at  three  per  cent,  which  cannot  be  done  without 
an  infraction  of  public  faith,  500,000 1.  more  might  be  faved :  but  if  that  was  fwallowed  up  in  the  finking 
fund  gulph,  inftead  of  being  applied  to  the  reduction  of  taxes,  that  would  prepare  the  way  to  increafe  the 
public  debt  about  fixteen  millions  more,  if  converted  into  a  frefh  intereft  fund  for  the  purpofe,  according  to 
paft  example.  In  the  like  wife  manner  may  the  intereft  of  the  whole  national  debt  be  reduced  from  three  to 
two  per  cent,  per  annum ,  and  an  additional  intereft  fund  be  created  of  between  one  and  two  millions  more, 
which  may  prove  the  happy  means  of  fwelling  the  national  debt  to  above  one-half  as  much  more  as  it  is, 

and  make  it  up  no  lefs  than  the  round  fum  of  two  hundred  millions.  Every  one  difeerns  how  this  wife 

Britifh  fyftem  may  be  carried  to  ftill  greater  and  greater  lengths,  and  bring  the  kingdom  to  a  very  pro fperous 
fituation  at  laft  ;  for  by  means  thereof,  we  fhall  neither  be  able  ever  to  pay  what  we  owe,  nor  to  borrow  a  (hil¬ 
ling  more*,  and  thus  will  Great  Britain  be  duly  prepared  for  the  firft  conqueror  who  fhall  make  the  attempt. 

Whether  the  perpetrators  of  this  allwife  projeCt  will  call  themfelves  friends  to  the  prefent  illuftrious  fa¬ 
mily  upon  the  throne  of  thefe  kingdoms ;  whether  this  is  the  grateful  recompence  that  the  bed:  of  fove- 
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reigns  deferves  from  this  kingdom,  is  fubmitted  to  the  reflexion  of  thofe  whom  it  may  nearly  concern;  and 
whether  they  may  think  themfelves  beholden  to  the  author  for  thofe  remarks,  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
him ;  for  let  them  be  taken  as  intended,  or  otherwife,  he  is  fure  to  be  not  one  farthing  the  better  for  it,  un¬ 
less  by  the  enjoyment  of  that  felf-felt  fatisfaclion  in  having  done  his  duty. 

1  could  wifh  the  fubject  I  am  engaged  on  was  at  an  end,  being  tired  of  fo  Mifagreeable  a  talk  tha  tlhave 

volumarily  impofed  upon  myfelf. - But  to  refume  the  fubjed  of  paying  debts  without  reducing 

taxes. 

We  have  confidered  the  fcheme  of  difcharging  public  debts  without  easing  the  public  ;  or  to  fpeak 
in  other  words,  the  fcheme  of  paying  public  debts  by  being  the  worfe  inftead  of  the  better  for  fo  doino-. 
For  have  we  not  feen  that  this  hath  hitherto  been  our  cafe ;  and  what  reafon  have  we  to  believe  the  puri'uit 
of  this  fcheme  of  proceeding  can  ever  mend  our  affairs,  purfuant  to  the  prefent  confutation  of  the  revenue  ? 

Were  we  to  continue  in  a  Bate  of  perfect  peace  and  tranquillity  for  ten  years  together,  and  to  pay  off  a 
million  annually  of  pdncipal  money-debt,  would  the  difcharge  of  ten  millions  be  any  fort  of  eafement  to  tire 
commerce  of  the  nation,  without  the  redudion  of  taxes?  Was  this  ten  millions  paid  by  virtue  of  the  fink¬ 
ing  fund,  which,  perhaps,  would  not  be  fo  eafily  pradicable,  we  can  exped  no  annihilation  of  taxes  that 
conftitute  that  fund  ;  and  whether  that  fund  in  fuchi  cafe  would  admit  of  the  payment  of  ten  millions  in  twenty 
years,  is  to  be  queftioned.  Or  were  we  to  add  the  favings  of  the  intereft  of  the  faid  difcharged  million  a  year, 
either  fimple  or  compound,  and  pay  the  accumulated  intereft  as  principal,  what  hope  fiiould  we  have  of  the 
reduction  of  taxes  ?  Nay,  ftiould  we  be  enabled  in  virtue  of  the  finking  fund  to  pay  off  a  million  and  one-half 
annually,  for  ten  years  uninterruptedly,  with  the  accumulated  compound  intereft,  it  would  not  difcharge  above 
17, 196,465/.  with  a  continuance  of  taxes;  and  this  could  only  affed  the  ftockholders  by  reducing  of  their 
intereft  lower  and  lower. 

As  fuch  payment  of  the  public  debt  would  have  a  tendency  to  a  further  redudion  of  intereft ;  and  if  that 
flhould  take  place,  the  fpending  money  of  the  nation  would  be  diminifhed,  would  not  the  tax-funds  fenfibly  feel 
it  ?  And  though  the  deficiencies  of  funds  fhall  be  made  good  from  year  to  year,  by  parliament,  yet  will  not 
the  public  bear  the  weight  of  fuch  taxes,  notwithftanding  the  declenfion  of  its  trade  by  fuch  fund-deficiencies  ? 

Should  it  be  faid,  if  the  intereft  of  the  funds  ftiould  be  further  reduced,  it  might  oblige  many  to  enter  into 
trade,  who  could  not  fubfift  upon  their  fund-annuities.  It  might  be  fo,  and  they  might  then  be  quite  ruined; 
for  do  we  not  find  the  Gazette  abounds  with  bankrupts  enough  daily  ?  And  what  has  this  been  owing  to  ?  The 
decline  both  of  our  domeftic  as  well  as  foreign  trade ;  the  one  owing  to  the  fmuggling  of  foreign  commodi¬ 
ties  and  manufadures  into  the  kingdom,  and  her  plantations  ;  the  other  to  the  excefiive  high  price  of  En- 
glifh  commodities  by  reafon  of  our  immenfe  tax-incumbrances,  as  we  have  feen. 

Moreover,  can  people  unbred  and  unfkillcd  In  the  arts  of  carrying  on  trade  obtain  knowlege  and  experi¬ 
ence  fufficient  for  the  purpofe  inftantaneoufly  ?  Can  they  fuddenly  raife  a  fund  of  commercial  credit,  who  ne¬ 
ver  before  had,  or  required  any  ?  But  what  trades  are  they  to  ftrike  into,  that  will  admit  of  unexperienced 
people  thriving  in  ?  If  it  be  faid,  that  men  who  have  been  in  trade  and  left  it  off,  and  live  upon  their  an¬ 
nuities  in  the  funds,  may  ftrike  into  the  fame  trades  again  ;  I  afk,  can  perfons  advanced  in  years,  as  others 
feldom  betake  themfelves  to  live  upon  the  intereft  of  their  flocks  gained  by  trade,  begin  life  again  ?  We  may 
as  well  pretend  to  make  the  aged  young  again.  Who  then  are  to  be  induced  to  engage  in  trade  that  were 
wholly  out  of  it  ? 

Befides,  provided  further  redudlions  of  intereft  in  the  funds  fiiould  be  thought  of,  in  order  to  compel 
people  into  trade  who  are  out  of  it,  fhould  we  not  previoufly  experience  the  inducement  to  be  very  engaging  ? 
Ought  it  not  to  admit  of  a  certain  greater  profit  than  is  to  be  made  in  the  funds,  even  when  reduced? 
How  can  raw  and  untrained  people  be  fure  of  this  ?  Are  not  long  and  large  credits  given  in  trade  as  fellers  ? 
But  how  will  fuch  find  the  like  as  buyers  ?  If  they  cannot,  what  hazards  of  ruin  muft  they  run  ? 

Was  the  domeftic  and  foreign  trade  of  the  nation  greatly  extended ;  and  were  the  profits  thereof  inviting, 
the  rifing  generations  might  be  encouraged  to  be  bred  thereto  :  but  few  ftockholders  would  again  engage 
therein,  who  had  chofe  to  live  at  their  eafe  ;  fo  that  the  further  reducing  fcheme  would  give  no  great  temp¬ 
tation  to  fuch  proprietors  again  to  turn  traders.  Some  few,  perhaps,  might  rather  incline  to  lend  a  part  of 
their  property  on  perfonal  fecurity  for  larger  intereft  than  they  then  could  make  in  the  funds.  But  thofe  to  make 
any  greater  fure  advantage  by  fo  doing,  would  be  people  who  had  acquired  experience  in  trade,  and  a  good 
knowlege  of  the  man  they  trufted,  or  the  rifk  would  be  great;  and  very  few  fkilful  people  would  chufe  to  run 
it.  Should  the  unfkilful  be  rafh  enough  to  hazard  their  fund-incomes  in  trade  with  others,  they  might  foon 
have  occafion  to  repent  it.  And  female  proprietors,  however  numerous,  would  not  think  of  trade. 

Notwithftanding,  therefore,  the  trade  of  the  nation  fiiould  be  fomething  enlarged,  yet  as  the  fpending  money 
C)f  ftockholders  would  be  abridged,  might  not  the  general  trade  lofe  as  much  the  one  way,  as  it  acquired  by 
the  other?  And  how  would  the  nation  be  gainers  ?  How  would  (land  the  plight  of  the  funds?  Deficien¬ 
cies  upon  deficiencies  might  be  multiplied  ;  and  would  not  that  prove  a  dead  weight  upon  the  enlarged  trade  ? 
But  in  what  manner  can  the  trade  of  the  kingdom  be  extended,  while  our  commodities  and  manufactures 
continue  fo  exceftively  dear  by  the  means  of  taxes  ?  Were  they  indeed  effedtually  reduced,  it  might  be  fhewn 
how  eafily  the  trade  of  the  nation  might  be  largely  extended.  Let  this  be  done,  and  we  fhall  fin'd  people 
enough  rife  up  to  carry  it  on,  without  depending  upon  the  converfion  of  ftock-annuitants  into  traders,  by  the 
means  of  reducing  of  their  intereft. 

"Were  our  taxes  on  trade  competently  reduced,  and  the  price  of  every  thing,  in  confequence  thereof,  to  fuch 
a  degree,  that  a  ftockholder  could  live  as  well  upon  his  annuity  of  two  per  cent,  as  he  at  prefent  does  on  that 
of  three  or  four  per  cent,  and  our  general  commerce  greatly  increafed,  as  it  might  be  by  wife  manage¬ 
ment  ;  if  there  did  want  more  people  in  trade,  experienced  traders  would  the  longer  decline  going  out  of  it, 
and  converting  themfelves  into  ftockholders ;  and  the  redudlion  of  intereft  might  and  would  conduce  to  this ; 
and  if  the  favings  that  might  be  made  hereof  were  faithfully  applied  to  lupply  the  places  of  the  moft  bur- 
thenfome  perpetuated  taxes,  thefe  latter  might  be  reduced  ftill  further  and  further,  which  would  tend  to  the 
greater  and  greater  increafe  of  the  general  trade. 

Nor  is  it- the  redudtion  of  taxes  to  any  fmall  degree  that  will  give  the  trad?  of  the  nation  fubftantial  re- 
drefs,  as  we  are  circumftanced.  The  redudlion  of  taxes  of  one  hundred  thoufand,  or  two  hundred,  or  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year,  would  not  be  felt  by  a  kingdom  in  general  that  pays  above  fourteen 
millions  per  annum ,  in  time  of  peace,  with  all  enhancements  on  its  commodities,  although  the  impofition  ot 
irefii  annual  taxes  to  the  amount  of  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  founds  a  year,  would  be  grievoufly 
felt  by  the  whole  nation.  There  is  a  great  difference  at  prefent  between  the  laying  on  of  new  taxes, 
and  the  taking  off  old  ones,  to  the  fame  amount.  Like  the  horfe  overladen  already,  a  very  little  more 
may  fink  him.  Being  fo  highly  tax  ridden  as  we  are,  a  fmall  addition  to  the  number  is  very  fenfibly 
felt  by  trade,  fince  traders  are  compelled  to  raife  their  wares  in  price,  as  taxes  on  them  are  increafed, 
which  foon'  diffeminates  itfelf  through  the  whole  community,  when  impofed  upon  any  commodity  univer- 
fiftly  confirmed  by  the  mafs  of  the  people.  And  if  once  the  general  prices  of  commodities  are  greatly 
augmented  by  the  multiplication  of  taxes  upon  taxes,  as  we  have  feen  by  various  inftances,  it  is  not  the  an¬ 
nihilation. 
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■nihilation,  as  has  been  faid,  of  a  fimple  tax  that  will  remove  the  evil  entailed  by  numerous  compound  ones, 
which  contributed  to  the  greater  enhancement  the  one  of  the  other :  they  augment  the  prices  of  Englifh  goods 
in  a  ratio  fuitable  to  their  number,  as  well  as  the  weight  of  e^ery  particular  tax.  Remove,  therefore,  the 
fimple  tax  on  one  commodity  only,  and  not  the  others  that  proportionally  contribute  to  raife  the  price  of 
goods,  which  have  an  affinity  therewith,  can  we  expedt  That  to  lower  the  price  of  goods  fufficiently  to  advance 
our  foreign  and  domeftic  trade  ? 

We  mult  give  therefore  fuch  general  relief  as  the  trade  of  the  nation  fhotild  feem  to  require:  that  is  to 
fay,  to  enable  England  to  fell  as  good  a  commodity  at  any  foreign  market,  and  that  at  as  cheap  a  rate,  as 
any  of  our  trading  foreign  competitors  are  able  to  do ;  which  is  the  real  relief  that  the  foreign  trade  of  this 
nation  requires,  if  we  mean  to  retrieve,  preferve,  and  extend  it.  And  without  foreign  trade,  will  the  mere 
domeftic  commerce  of  the  nation  render  it  opulent  or  formidable?  Will  not  the  maritime  potency  and  glory 
of  the  Bricifh  empire  dwindle  and  degenerate  from  its  dignity  and  fplendor  ?  Wherefore,  if  this  kingdom 
will  maintain  its  influence,  weight  and  power  in  the  world,  ought  any  meafure  to  be  negleded  that  fhall  tend 
'to  the  prefervation  of  its  maritime  trade,  which  is  the  permanent  fource  of  all  we  enjoy,  as  a  great  and  power¬ 
ful  ftate? 

It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  mere  inland  trade  of  the  nation  cannot  fuftain  its  maritime  prowefs.  If 
we  once  lofe  our  power  by  fea,  how  long  can  we  avoid  becoming  a  prey  to  the  neighbouring  conquerors, 
whofe  maritime  trade  and  power  mull  ir.creafe  as  ours  fhall  decline  ?  What  can  more  effectually  prevent  the 
fatal  cataftrophe  than  the  fupport  of  our  foreign  trade?  Can  any  thing  do  that  to  fuch  purpofe  like  the  being, 
and  ever  continuing  upon  an  equality  with  any  rival  nation  in  all  the  prices  of  our  manufactures  ?  And  if 
the  multiplicity  of  our  fimple  taxes  upon  fimple  taxes,  and  our  compound  taxes  upon  compound  taxes,  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  the  chief  and  real  caufe  of  the  high  prices  of  all  Englifh  wares  •,  if  this  caufe,  and  this  only  con- 
fidered  in  its  full  weight  and  extent,  fhall  be  deemed  the  caufe  adequate  to  the  general  effect,  the  natural  re¬ 
medy  for  fuch  an  national  evil  is  certainly  to  remove  the  caufe  ;  and  to  remove  it  as  effectually,  and  as  expe- 
ditioufly  as  we  can.  For  the  evil  is  daily  growing  upon  us  ;  our  competitors  are  daily  fupplanting  us  at  more 
and  more  foreign  markets,  and  increafing  in  their  rivalfhip  more  and  more  at  every  particular  foreign  market; 
and  therefore,  the  fulnefs  of  time  feems  now  to  be  come,  when  found  policy  didates  an  attention  to  every  pof- 
fible  meafure  that  can  expedite  the  redudion  and  abfolute  annihilation  of  as  many  of  our  perpetuated  tax-in¬ 
cumbrances  as  we  can  ;  and  thofe  fhould  be  firft  annihilated  that  the  mod  immediately  affed  the  prices  of  all 
commodities  and  manufadures,  that  are  the  fupport  of  our  foreign  traffic. 

Could  any  perfon  be  weak  or  perverfe  enough  to  deny  the  effeduality  of  the  commercial  policy  to  reduce 
$he  prices  of  Englifh  commodities  for  exportation,  in  order  to  preferve  and  extend  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
nation,  let  him  only  confider  the  trade  of  the  Eaft  Indies ;  let  him  conlider  that  it  is  the  exceffive  cheapnefs  of 
all  forts  of  Eaft  India  wares,  commodities  and  manufadures  in  general,  when  compared  with  thofe  of  the 
Europeans,  that  has  induced  moft  of  the  chief  commercial  flates  to  eftablifh  great  joint-flock  companies  to 
traffic  in  their  produdions  and  manufadures,  and  to  export  them  from  .one  European  ftate  to  another,  or  to 
their  refpedive  plantations  in  America,  or  their  fetttlements  in  Africa.  This  Angle  fad,  relative  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  cheapnefs  of  Eaft  India  commodities,  and  the  eagernefs  of  European  flates  in  their  purchafe,  and  in  their 
teforting  to  the  Indies  by  long  voyages,  and  eftablifhing  joint-ftock  companies  for  that  end,  is  fufficiently 
convincing,  that  the  great  article  of  cheapnefs  is  the  governing  principle  of  the  trade  of  the  world  :  and  this 
is  the  great  point  of  policy  whereby  the  wifeft  trading  ftates  ftudy  to  condud  themfelves ;  and  therefore,  it 
muft  be  fruitlefs  to  fpend  more  time  to  prove  what  is  an  affront  to  the  underftanding,  to  prefume  that  any  man 
would  difpute  the  verity  of  the  maxim,  by  which  he  is  fwayed  himfelf  in  his  purchafes.  Even  people  uncon- 
verfant  with  pradical  trade,  know,  that  their  felf- governing  principle  is  that  of  cheapnefs,  quality  for  quality ; 
and  traders  daily  experience  both  in  their  fales  and  purchafes,  that  one  or  two  per  cent,  and  l'ometimds  lei’s, 
will  govern  the  markets,  as  well  at  home  as  abroad. 

Wherefore,  the  dedudion  of  the  following  confequences  is  obvious,  and  can  be  as  little  difputable  as  the  pre- 
xnifes :  while  the  French  and  the  Dutch  commodities,  or  thofe  of  any  other  nation,  that  interferes  in  foreign 
ftates  and  empires,  with  the  fale  of  the  Englifh,  by  being  confiderably  cheaper  than  ours,  can  we  fuppofe,  that 
foreigners  will  give  the  preference  to  ours  the  dearer,  unlefs  there  is  fome  other  interefting  inducement  which 
fhall  compenfate  for  the  dearer  price  given.  When  this,  indeed,  is  the  cafe,  it  will  often  force  the  fales  of  our 
dearer  commodities ;  when  the  luxurious  returns  taken  in  barter  for  Englifh  wares  fhall  give  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguefe,  &c.  advantages  fuperior  to  what  they  fhall  receive  from  the  French  and  Dutch,  who  ftand  in  no 
need  of  their  wines  or  their  fruits,  &c.  &c. 

Let  it  be  fuppofed,  that  Englifh  woollen  goods  of  divers  forts  arrive  at  the  Spanifh  or  Portuguefe  market 
in  Europe,  and  that  of  the  like  forts  there  are  of  the  French  or  the  Dutch,  equally  good  quality  for  quality, 
and  if  fold  outright  for  cafh,  could  be  afforded  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  cheaper  than  thofe  of  England  ; 
can  we  fuppofe  the  Spaniard  or  Portuguefe  will  give  the  preference  to  the  dearer  goods  ?  But  fays  the  Spa¬ 
niard  or  Portuguefe,  the  Frenchman  or  Dutchman  will  not  purchafe  our  wines  or  our  fruits,  and  the  Englifh- 
man  will  be  fool  enough  fo  to  do.  Therefore,  on  the  account  of  barter  with  the  EngliPnman,  I  can  afford, 
'fays  the  Spaniard  or  Portuguefe,  to  allow  him  five  or  fix  per  cent,  or  confiderably  more  than  I  need  the 
Dutchman  or  the  Frenchman,  becaufe  I  get  rid  of  the  fuperfluities  of  wines  and  fruit ;  and  by  fo  doing, 

I  find,  in  the  end  of  the  account,  that  I  get  as  much  by  the  Englilhman  as  by  the  French  or  the  Dutch¬ 
man.  And  what  fays  the  Englifh  merchant?  Though  I  cannot  afford  to  fell  my  Englifh  woollen  goods  un¬ 
der  eight  or  ten  per  cent,  or  more,  dearer  than  the  French  or  Dutch  can,  yet  by  the  profits  arifing  in  England 
on  the  wines  or  the  fruits  in  return,  I  find  the  gains  on  the  conclufion  of  the  voyage  out  and  home  will  an- 
fwer,  upon  the  whole,  in  the  way  of  barter. 

But  was  not  the  Englifhmen  to  take  wines  and  fruit,  what  chance  would  he  ftand  to  difpofe  of  his  goods, 
when  his  French  and  Dutch  Competitor  could  fo  much  underfell  him  ?  This  we  call  forcing  the  markets, 
and  putting  off  his  dearer  goods  by  the  means  of  taking  in  lieu  the  Spanifh  and  Portuguefe  luxuries  for  our 
folid  woollen  goods.  This  does  not  render  the  gain  of  England,  in  trading  with  Spain  or  Portugal, 
equal  to  that  of  France  or  Holland,  who  take  the  Spanifh  and  Portuguefe  gold  and  filver  in  (lead  of  their  fu¬ 
perfluities  of  wines  and  fruit - Nor  would  England,  we  may  imagine,  fell  any  goods  in  Spain  or  Portugal, 

while  they  can  have  thefe  fo  much  cheaper  of  our  rivals,  unlefs  we  were  to  take  their  luxuries  in  return. 

England,  indeed,  gains  by  the  article  of  freight :  and  England  gains  to  the  revenue  by  the  duties  of  Spanifh  and 
Portuguefe  imports  •,  but  had  not  England  mortgaged  fuch  duties,  and  therefore  flood  in  no  need  of  them,  if  Spain 
or  Portugal  did  not  take  our  manufadures,  fhould  we  be  under  any  national  inducement  to  take  their  difad- 
vantageous  luxuries  ?  As  things  are,  the  Engliih  conlumer  of  wines  and  fruit  pays,  in  effect,  for  the  Englifh 
woollen  goods  conlumed  in  Spain,  and  the  duties  of  import  laid  on  the  nation,  are  more  than  equivalent  to  the 
benefits  of  freight;  fo  that  what  mighty  gainers  can  we  be  by  this  trade  as  we  are  at  prefent  circumflanced  upon 
the  whofe  ?  We  are  not  fuch  gainers  thereby  as  France  or  Holland,  whofe  fales  muft  be  much  larger,  becaufe 
much  cheaper  than  ours ;  and  as  they  make  ufe  of  their  own  bottoms  as  well  as  we,  their  profits  by  freight 
are  only  lefs  by  the  returns,  which  ,  they  compenfate  by  other  trading  voyages  from  Spain  or  Portugal,  and 
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make  up  amply  the  deficiency  by  having  larger  quantities  of  their  cheaper  goods  in  the  fleta  and  galleons* 

and  in  the  Brazil  fleets. - -Whence  it  fliould  feem  to  follow,  that  our  lh are  in  the  commerce  of  Spain  and 

Portugal  is  of  much  lei s  benefit  and  advantage  to  Great  Britain,  and  of  more  to  our  rivals  than  many  may 
imagine. 

If  it  fliould  be  obje&ed,  that  the  exchange  between  England  and  Spain,  and  between  England  and  Por¬ 
tugal  being  in  our  favour,  (hews  that  we  are  gainers  by  thole  branches  of  trade,  and  how  can  that  be,  if  the 
ballance  is  not  on  our  fide  ?  To  which  we  anfwer,  that  although  this  is  the  cafe,  and  the  courfe  of  exchange 
appears  to  our  advantage;  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  this  criterion  is  an  infallible  one  to  prove,  that  it  is  on 
account  of  a  greater  value  of  Englilh  goods  being  confirmed  in  Spain  and  Portugal  than  we  confume  of  theirs, 
though  it  may  indicate  that  we  receive  larger  remittances  from  thence  in  value  than  we  lend  thither  from  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  for  this  plain  reafon,  that  Englilh  refident  merchants,  or  merchants  refident  in  England,  may  be 
interefted  in  fending  trench  manufactures  thither  to  a  larger  value  than  they  do  of  Englifh  ;  and  in  confequence 
of  fuch  tranfadions  from  England,  and  remittances  made  to  England  from  Spain  and  Portugal  on  account  of 
French  manufactures,  wherein  Englifh  merchants  may  be  concerned,  occafion  the  exchange  to  appear  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  this  nation,  when  the  ballance  of  trade  is  againft  us.  For, 

Do  we  not  well  know,  that  the  French  have  now  arrived  at  an  extraordinary  imitation  of  every  art  prac¬ 
ticed  in  the  Englifh  fabrics,  particularly  in  the  woollCn  and  filken  manufactures,  and  even  in  their  lengths, 
breadths,  marks,  and  package,  &c.  &c?  Do  we  not  likewife  know,  for  a  certainty,  that  French  manufac¬ 
tures  have  been  impofed  on  foreign  countries  for  Englifh  by  Englilh  merchants  ?  And  pray  what  has  induced 
to  fuch  like  practices  ?  Hath  it  not  been,  that  French  goods  fell  better  there  than  Englilh,  b_caufe  they  are 
cheaper? 

A  merchant  is  a  citizen  of  the  world  ;  ’tis  one  of  the  chief  mercantile  arts  to  purchafe  any  where,  and  of 
any  one,  the  cheapeft  wares  of  any  kind,  and  fell  them  where  ever  he  can  the  deareft.  Will  not  this  tempt 
merchants  refident  in  England,  to  intereft  themfelves  rather  in  cargoes  of  the  cheaper  French  goods,  that  will 
eafily  vend  in  foreign  ftates,  than  in  Englilh,  that  will  lay  rotting  in  their  faCiors  warehoufes  abroad  ?  Our 
mere  wine  merchants,  as  we  term  them,  are  not  the  only  merchants  that  trade  to  Spain  and  Portugal  from  hence  ; 
but  does  it  follow,  that  they  trade  thither  wholly  in  Englilh  goods,  when  they  can  no  lefs  eafily  trade  thither 
in  French  ?  Cannot  the  Spanifh  or  Portugal  merchant  refident  in  England  embark  a  large  capital,  either  for 
his  own  foie  account,  or  in  anonymous  partnerihips  with  French  merchants  in  France,  who  will  rejoice  at  their 
correfpondence  for  fake  of  their  commiffions  ?  Is  it  not  eafy  for  fuch  Englifh  merchant  to  confign  fuch 
French  goods  either  to  his  Englilh  or  French  faftory  from  hence,  who  may  impofe  them  upon  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguefe  for  Englilh  manufactures,  being  made  fafon  d’Angleterre  ?  And  may  not  fuch  merchant  refi¬ 
dent  in  England  have  his  remittances  made  to  England  for  fuch  French  manufacture  •,  and  will  not  this  fwell 
the  exchange  for  money  in  our  favour,  when  the  real  ballance  for  goods  may  be  againft  England  ?  This  de¬ 
ception  is  as  eafy  as  natural ;  and  the  greateft  proportion  of  fuch  remittances  hither  may  be  drawn  from  Eng* 
land  again,  to  pay  for  the  French  manufactures.  Is  not  this  the  natural  confequence  of  France  underfelling 
us  as  they  do,  and  having  arrived  at  fo  great  an  excellence  in  many  of  their  fabrics  ?  Is  it  poffible  by  any 
Jaws  to  reftrain,  much  lefs  wholly  prevent  fuch  mercantile  practices?  No  :  nothing  will  hinder  them,  but  an 
ability  in  the  Englilh  nation  to  fell  their  manufactures  equally  cheap  with  any  rival  nation.  This  will  have 
the  defired  effeft  •,  and  is  it  not  well  worthy  the  molt  ferious  attention  of  a  Britifh  legiflature  ?  For  is  not  this 
one  of  the  chief  occafions  of  the  prefent  groans  and  lamentations  of  our  Englifh  artifts,  mechanics  and  ma¬ 
nufacturers,  notwithftanding  the  fhort-lived  temporary  ftarts  of  employment  they  may  occafionally  have, 
which  are  eafily  accounted  for  ?  If  the  fkill,  and  flocks  in  trade  of  our  Englilh  merchants  lhall  be  rather 
embarked  in  the  encouragement  of  the  commerce  of  France  than  England,  is  it  not  a  very  melancholy  confi- 
deration,  when  the  idea  is  extended  to  the  degree  it  will  admit  of? 

If  likewife  our  own  merchants  lhall  gain  more  by  the  legal  and  illegal  practices  of  importing  French  or 
other  cheap  goods  into  England,  and  the  former  may  cover  the  latter  arts,  mull  it  not  tend  to  the  inevitable 
deftruClion  of  our  own  advantageous  branches  of  trade,  our  exports  ?  But  while  we  parade  it  by  our  great 
imports,  and  the  employment  of  our  Ihipping  in  confequence  of  fuch  imports,  does  not  this  dazzle  the  eyes 
of  many  with  the  idea  of  immenfe  gains,  while  we  may  be  going  to  ruin  apace  ? 

I  am  forry  to  have  occafion  to  dwell  longer  on  a  fubjeCt  fo  difagreeab!e.  But  is  not  he  a  better  friend  to 
the  nation,  who  endeavours  to  probe  a  malady  to  the  root,  in  order  to  excite  to  the  thorough  cure  of  it,  than 
he  that  artfully  labours  to  Ikin  it  over,  that  it  will  certainly  break  out  again  with  incurable  virulence  ? 

The  deareft  markets,  or  fuch  markets  where  every  thing  in  general  fells  at  the  deareft  rates,  are  the  greateft 
temptation  to  the  confumption  of  foreign  imports,  either  legally  or  illegally.  The  former  we  encourage  for 
the  fake  of  keeping  in  good  plight  a  revenue  mortgaged  in  perpetuity  till  its  redemption :  and  when  that 
will  be,  can  any  man  in  the  nation  fay  ?  I  fay,  it  can  never  be  duly  effeted,  till  an  entire  change  of  the  fyf- 
tem  of  our  revenue  we  have  fo  long  and  fo  fhamefully  adopted  takes  place :  and  in  what  manner  this  can 
be  accomplilhed  is  the  bufinefs  of  our  rulers  to  think  of,  there  being  not  the  lealft  encouragement  for  any  pri¬ 
vate  man  to  think  about  it  ;  for  fo  fure  as  he  does,  he  may  ruin  himfelf  by  his  endeavours  to  ferve  the  nation: 
and  will  he  not  rather  be  laughed  at,  and  defpifed,  than  pitied  for  his  public  fpirit? 

Some  judge  of  the  increafe  of  the  national  trade  by  the  increafe  of  the  duties  of  imports  ;  and  fay 
the  good  plight  of  the  revenue  of  cuftoms  is  a  criterion  of  a  flourilhing  trade.  Not  fure  of  a  profperous  trade, 
a  trade  nationally  advantageous ;  however  the  merchant  may  gain  by  it,  the  kingdom  may  lofe.  It  is  a  fign 
of  the  increafe  of  foreign  purchases,  and  foreign  luxuries,  and  even  of  foreign  manufactures  in¬ 
to  this  kingdom  ;  but  no  one  will  fay,  that  fuch  kind  of  traffic  can  be  the  touchftone  of  a  trade  beneficial  to 
the  kingdom.  Imports  of  foreign  materials  of  utility  to  our  manufactures  are  entered  duty  free  ;  but  other 
imports,  unlefs  they  occafion  an  equivalent  export  of  native  commodities  are  certainly  detrimental,  and 
ought  to  be  difeouraged,  unlefs  admitted  for  re  exportation,  but  not  domeftic  confumption,  when  our  own 
commodities  and  manufactures  will  do  in  their  Head,  and  give  employment  to  our  own  indultrious  poor.  In 
this  cafe,  the  revenue  of  cuftoms  is  no  great  gainer,  unlefs  they  are  confirmed  here  •,  and  this  is  too  ofeen 
the  belt  market  for  them,  becaufe  foreign  goods  fell  to  greater  advantage  here  than  elfewhere  :  fo  that  what 
the  kingdom  may  gain  in  point  of  freight  and  navigation,  is  in  pare,  if  not  wholly  loft  by  luch  domeftic  con- 
«  fumption. 

The  duties  of  cuftoms  were  originally  devifed  to  impede  and  difeourage  an  inundation  of  foreign  wares 
and  luxuries  being  confumed  in  the  nation,  and  to  promote  the  domeftic  confumption  of  our  own.  This  po¬ 
licy  feems  perverted  in  our  enlightened  age  ;  and  for  the  fake  of  keeping  up  the  revenue  of  cuftoms  to  the 
higheft  pitch  of  produce  we  can;  and  to  bring  in  as  much  as  piay  be  into  the  exchequer,  and  not  to 
inrich  the  kingdom,  all  encouragement  is  given  to  the  legal  importation  of  foreign  commodities  that  are 
charged  with  duties  at  the  port.  And  why  ?  Is  not  this  becaufe  the  duties  of  cuftoms  are  mortgaged  to  the 
public  creditors  ?  Is  not  this  the  greateft  misfortune  that  can  attend  a  trading  nation  ?  1  o  have  its  revenues 

impofed  upon  foreign  goods  to  prevent  their  confumption  inftead  of  our  native,  pledged  for  the  fupport  of 
the  public  credit!  What  is  this,  in  effeft,  other  than  a  declaration  to  foreign  ftates,  that  the  purchafe  and  im- 
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portation  of  their  luxuries  and  their  manufadures  are  become  fo  a'ofolntely  necefiary  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  public  credit  of  Great  Britain,  that  we  are  not  able  to  pay  intereft  for  our  public  debts  without  them? 
Import  them,  therefore,  fay  fome  we  mud,  let  the  conduct  of  thofe  ftates  towards  us  be  ever  fo  detrimental, 
for  the  fake  of  keeping  up  our  revenues !  Can  any  thing  more  ftrikingly  than  thefe  confiderations  demon- 
ftrate  the  unfpeakable  injury  this  nation  receives  from  the  weight  of  its  enormous  debts,  and  its  oppreffive 
mortgaged  taxes  in  ronfequence  thereof?  For  as  on  the  one  hand,  the  burthen  of  our  inland  tix-inc.umbran- 
ces  thereby  occafioned,  obftrudsthe  fales  and  exportation  of  our  native  commodities;  fo  on  ihe  other,  the  necef- 
fity  of  continuing  our  duties  of  cuftoms,  makes  it  dangerous  to  diicourage,  or  tmu  h  lefs  to  prohibit  the  pur- 
chafe  or  importation  of  foreign  goods,  foreign  luxuries,  and  even  foreign  wrought  manufactures.  Becaufe 
we  have  fuffered  our  revenues,  and  the  natural  efteds  and  confequences  thereof,  not  only  to  be  fo  immenfe 
a  load  upon  all  our  trade,  but  that  load  to  become  fo  mortgaged  and  anticipated,  that  we  are  difabled  from 
removing  it  in  part,  much  lefs  in  the  whole.  What  an  unhappy  iituation  is  this  for  a  nation  to  be  re¬ 
duced  to  ? 

To  fpeak  at  prefent  with  relation  only  to  our  foreign  imports,  and  the  duties  of  cuftoms  laid  thereon.-—-- 
While  the  public  debts  fhall  render  it  impracticable  to  annihilate  any  of  thefe  duties,  how  can  we,  without 
injury  to  the  public  credit,  lefien  or  prohibit  fuch  importations  to  any  confiderable  value ;  however  necefifary 
to  the  intereft  of  the  nation  either  the  one  or  the  other  may  be  ?  How  can  we  refent  any  mal- treatment  in 
a  commercial  way,  that  we  may  receive  from  any  flate  with  whom  we  trade?  Has  not  this  been  the  reafon, 
that  inftead  of  retaliating  injuries  in  the  way  we  fhould  do,  without  wars,  we  have  been  obliged  to  plunge 
headlong  into  them,  when  they  might  eafily  have  been  avoided  by  commercial  refraints  and  prohibitions? 

Let  it  be  fuppofed,  that  Spain  or  Portugal  declines  in  their  purchafes  of  Englifh  goods,  owing  to  their 
greater  dearnefs,  or  any  other  caufe  real,  or  pretended  in  time  of  peace,  is  it  politic  in  England  to  continue  to 
take  the  fame  value  of  their  wines  and  their  fruits,  as  we  did  belore  fuch  declenfion  on  their  fide  took  place  ? 
Do  not  the  public  interefts  require,  that  as  they  lefien  in  their  purchafes  of  Englifh  goods,  that  England 
fhould  diminilh  in  her  purchafes  of  theirs,  to  preferve  the  ballance  as  equal  as  we  can,  if  w'e  fha’l  not  be  able 
to  keep  it  in  our  favour  ?  To  do  otherwife,  is  to  fuffer  ourfelves  to  carry  on  trade  to  no  purpofe  but  the 
exhauftion  of  our  treafure  ;  and  is  it  not  better  to  let  fuch  difad vantag  ous  trade  aione,  unlefs  it  fhall  prove 
efiential  to  the  prefervation  of  the  connexions  of  fuch  branches  as  may  be  beneficial?  Provided  that  is  not 
the  cafe,  are  we,  for  the  fake  of  keeping  up  the  revenue  of  cuftoms,  fb.ll  to  encourage  a  detrimental  trade? 
Shall  it  be  faid,  that  becaufe  the  revenues  on  their  foreign  goods  are  mortgaged  to  the  public  creditors,  that  we 
are  obliged  to  permit  fuch  imports,  or  fuffer  the  public  credit  to  be  undone?  For  that  if  we  lay  any  obftruc- 
tion,  or  a  prohibition  on  fuch  branches  of  trade,  and  thereby  annihilate  fuch  a  proportion  of  the  revenue  of 
cuftoms,  we  know  not  how  to  fupply  that  deficiency  by  new  taxes. 

Whence  it  fhould  feem,  that  we  are  reduced  to  the  fatal  dilemma  ;  either  the  public  credit  muft  be  hurt,  or 
the  kingdom  muft  be  exhaufted.  Is  not  this  a  deplorable  circumftance?  And  to  what  is  this  owing,  but 
to  the  enormous  magnitude  of  the  public  debts,  which  have  plunged  us  into  fuch  a  fuuation?  For°if  the 
duties  of  cuftoms  remained  unmortgaged,  fhould  we  not,  or  ought  we  not,  to  retaliate  upon  Spain  or  Portu¬ 
gal,  in  the  like  commercial  way  ?  If  we  leflened  our  imports  from  them  as  they  did  theirs  from  us  in 
the  like  proportion,  we  fhould  ttill  be  upon  an  equality  with  them  :  if  they  prohibited  our  manufactures  either 
by  public  laws  or  by  excluding  them,  by  giving  the  preference  to  thofe  of  our  competitors,  which  would  be 
the  fame  in  effed  to  us,  we  fhould  devife  fome  methods  to  diminifh  our  imports,  or  legally  prohibit  them,  as 
they  had  done  ours.  But  does  not  mortgaging  the  revenues  ariiing  from  foreign  imports  fo  tie  up  the  hands 
of  Britifh  government,  as  to  make  it  difficult  for  the  wifeft  adminiftration  to  know  what  fteps  to  take  upon 
the  fuppofition  fuggefted  ? 

Hath  not  this  mortgaging  the  revenues  of  cuftoms  on  foreign  wrought  filks  proved  the  caufe,  that  our  filk 
weavers  have  been,  and  Fill  continue  to  be  reduced  to  great  diftrefs  and  calamity  ;  becaufe  the  adminiftration 
hath  been  at  a  lofs  to  fupply,  by  new  taxes,  the  deficiency  that  fhall  arife  in  the  revenue  by  the  prohibition 
of  all  foreign-wrought  silks;  thofe  revenues  being  mortgaged,  as  well  as  others,  upon  foreign  im¬ 
ports.  Whereas,  ’tis  not  unreafonable  to  believe,  that  if  minifters  could  have  eafily  fupplied  any  deficiency  that 
might  have  happened  in  the  revenue  by  new  taxes,  we  fhould  before  now  have  had  foreign  wrought  filks  pro¬ 
hibited.  Could  this  alfo  have  been  done,  with  refped  to  fome  other  branches  of  our  imports,  we  fhould 
long  fince,  perhaps,  have  leflened  or  prohibited  feveral,  and  by  this  time  have  fupplied  ourfelves  with  the  like 
commodities,  either  at  home  or  from  our  plantations. 

*Tis  of  l.ttle  weight  to  fay,  that  if  we  did  not  import  thefe  foreign  wrought  manufactures,  that  tend  to  the 
ruin  of  our  own,  foreigners  would  not  purchafe  our  goods.  We  pay  at  leaft  a  million  a  year  for  foreign 
wrought  filk,  both  legally  and  illegally  confirmed  in  the  nation.  Did  we  fave  this,  by  the  employment  of 
our  own  fi  k  manufacturers,  would  not  this  make  a  difference  to  the  nation,  between  fpending  and  faving,  of 
two  millions  a  year?  Can  any  one  prove  that  this  lofs  is  compenfated  any  other  way,  in  conlequence  of  our 
confumption  of  foreign  wrought  filks  in  general  ?  From  what  motive  was  the  general  wear  of  French  Cam¬ 
brics  prohibited  in  the  nation  ?  Was  it  not  by  reafon  it  coft  us  between  two  and  three  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  a  year?  And  that  if  we  faved  that  annuity  by  the  employment  of  our  own  weavers  in  the  manufac¬ 
tures  of  blonds,  gauzes,  and  the  numerous  other  particulars  which  were  encouraged  in  confequence  of  the 
prohibition,  the  nation  would  gain  half  a  million  thereby  ?  Has  not  this  mealure  preferved  numbers  of  our 
weavers  from  perifhing  ?  Has  it  not  been  from  the  like  motives,  that  we  have  encouraged  our  linen  manu¬ 
factures  in  general  inftead  of  foreign  ?  Has  not  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  experienced  the  unfpeakable  emo¬ 
lument  of  this  policy?  Is  not  two  millions  a  year  worth  faving,  by  giving  bread  to  our  own  filk  manu¬ 
facturers  inftead  of  foreigners  ?  To  deny  this,  may  it  not  with  equal  reafon  be  urged,  for  the  importation 
of  French  woollen  manufacturers  to  deftroy  all  Englifh  looms,  and  turn  this  great  body  of  our  people  out 
of- the  kingdom? 

Amongft  our  feveral  grievances,  that  of  our  manner  of  fupplying  revenue- deficiencies,  as  we  have  had  oc- 
cafion  to  touch  on  that  point,  without  the  impofing  of  new  taxes,  is  one  that  fhould  by  no  means  be  palled 
over  in  filence,  by  reafon  the  practice  may  be  attended  with  bad  confequences.  It  is  an  increafe  of  the  poli¬ 
tic  arts  of  laying  imperceptible  burthens  on  the  public,  when  the  vifible  and  barefaced  ones  by  lavin^  new 
additional  taxes  are  oppreffive  enough. 

By  fuch  arts  as  thefe  it  matters  little  what  funds  a  minifter  may  pitch  upon ;  for  if  it  does  not  produce  a  far¬ 
thing,  the  fum  it  is  propofed  to  anfwer  for  is  made  good  the  enfuing  feffion  of  parliament ;  and  if  it  produces  a 
furplus,  that  is  not  applied  to  make  good  the  deficiency  of  other  funds,  but  is  transferred  to  advance  the  credit 
fide  of  the  finking  fund.  To  fuch  a  height  have  we  now  arofe  in  the  pradice  of  making  good  deficiencies,  that  if 
millions  are  taken  annually  from  the  finking  fund  itfelf,  and  applied  to  the  current  fervice,  the  deficiency  of 
the  finking  fund  is  again  made  good  the  next  year.  Whence  it  appears,  that  this  notable  pradice  of  raifin^ 
large  fums  without  fpecific  taxes,  may  grow  to  fuch  an  exorbitant  degree,  that  the  publick  debts  may  be 
doubled  inffead  of  diminilhed  ;  for  by  fuch  arts  frelh  intereft  money  may  be  found  for  freffi  debts.  Can 
fuch  pradices  be  conducive  to  that  annihilation  of  taxes  the  nation  is  fo  greatly  in  need  of? 
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To  fuch  a  pitch  of  good  policy  have  we  at  length  arrived,  by  fupplying  deficiency  upon  deficiency,  and 
adding  furplus  upon  furplus  to  encreafe  the  magnitude  of  the  finking  fund,  that  we  find  our  annual  tax-de¬ 
ficiencies  no  lefs  than  our  perpetual  ones  are  made  good.  But  were  not  our  annual  taxes,  as  well  as  our 
perpetual,  annually  mortgaged  and  anticipated,  what  reafon  can  there  be  to  fupply  the  deficiencies  of  an¬ 
nuals  ?  Ought  not  the  annual  land  taxes  to  be  ever  levied  within  the  year  to  prevent  any  fuch  pracftia-s? 

Is  there  not  fome  degree  of  danger  to  the  conftitution  attending  this  praftice?  * Tis  an  eafy  tranfition  from 
mortgaging  annual  taxes  only  for  a  fingle  year,  to  mortgage  the  lame  for  two  or  three  years ;  and  after  this 
to  convert  the  annual  taxes  of  land  and  malt  into  perpetual  ones,  as  we  have  done  all  the  reft  of  our  taxes  ? 
Will  not  this  pratftice  produce  a  moft  notable  augmentation  to  the  finking  fund,  and  make  a  freih  additional 
intereft  fund,  ftill  more  and  more  to  increafe  the  finking  fund  ?  It  may  be  attended  with  a  further  alarm¬ 
ing  confequence  to  the  nation.  For  I  would  afk,  what  then  occafion  will  there  be  for  parliaments  at  all  when 
our  annual  taxes  fhall  be  changed  into  perpetual  as  all  the  reft  are  ? 

Should  the  nation  be  once  brought  to  this  pitch  of  fund-policy,  to  convert  our  land  and  malt  taxes  into 
perpetual  mortgaged  ones,  when  are  we  likely  to  fee  their  redemption  any  more  than  of  the  reft  of  our  tax- 
ridden  oppreftions  ?  Is  it  not,  therefore,  a  moft  dangerous  praftice  to  fuffer  money  to  be  borrowed  at  all 
upon  thoie  taxes,  left  future  wicked  or  wrongheaded  minifters  fhould  lb  abufe  it  as  to  deftroy  the  very  being 
of  parliaments  ?  For  the  happy  confervation  of  their  own  exiftence,  does  it  not  become  the  wifdom  of  the 
legiflature  to  pay  fome  attention  to  thefe  ftrictures,  and  think  ferioutly  rather  of  converting  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  revenue,  and  change  our  perpetual  into  annual  taxes,  than  to  fuffer  the  prevalence  longer  ft' that 
dangerous  and  impolitic  fyftem  of  perpetuation  and  anticipation  we  have  fallen  into?  It  is  humbly  hoped, 
that  the  great  wifdom,  impartiality  and  candor  of  a  Britifh  parliament  will  receive  thefe  few  thoughts  as  they 
are  honeftly  intended. - To  refume  the  confideration  of  the  revenue  of  cuftoms. 

Let  it  befuppol'ed  that  the  neat  total  produce  of  the  revenue  of  cuftoms  yields  two  millions  a  year  to 
the  exchequer :  and  be  it  further  fuppofed,  that  thofe  duties,  on  an  average,  amount  to  fifty  per  cent,  upon  the 
prime  colt  paid  for  our  imports,  muft  we  not  lay  out  for  fuch  imports  four  millions  per  annum  at  leaft  to  raife 
two  millions  by  cuftoms  ?  So  that  to  raife  a  revenue  of  two  millions  by  cuftoms  ftands  the  nation  in  fix  mil¬ 
lions. - If  the  duties  of  our  imports  are  not  fuppofed  to  amount  on  an  average  to  fifty  per  cent,  then  the 

fums  paid  for  imports  will  be  more  than  four  millions  to  raife  the  revenue  of  two  millions  only. 

Let  it  be  reckoned  that  two  millions  of  the  faid  four  millions  of  imports  come  from  the  Britifh  planta¬ 
tions  in  general  •,  and  that  we  pay  no  more  to  foreign  countries  for  our  other  imports  than  two  millions  per 
annum ,  from  which  we  raife  a  neat  revenue  of  cuftoms  of  one  million  only,  and  that  we  raife  the  other  mil¬ 
lion  of  the  cuftom-revenue  from  our  plantation  imports,  and  that  our  plantations  take  of  Britifh  commo¬ 
dities  in  return  to  the  full  amount  of  two  millions  ;  this  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  her  plantations 
circulates  the  whole  four  millions  amongft  Britifh  fubjedts,  in  Britifh  bottoms,  and  our  plantation  goods  re¬ 
exported  brings  an  additional  profit  to  the  nation. 

And  did,  as  our  plantations  are  fuppofed  to  do,  the  feveral  European  ftates  take  of  Britifh  produce  and 
manufactures  to  the  amount  we  take  from  them,  we  fhould  be  upon  an  equality  with  them,  and  not  pay 
many  of  them  a  confiderable  ballance  yearly  to  our  great  difadvantage :  a  point  that  has  been  moft  fhame- 
fully  overlooked,  and  even  often  for  their  being  our  enemies,  when  from  the  motive  of  being  fuch  gainers  by 

us  in  the  way  of  trade,  we  had  a  right  to  their  friendfhip. - Though  we  have  had  fo  juft  and  reafonable  a 

plea  and  foundation  for  fuch  powers  to  join  us  in  times  of  war,  yet  when  have  they  done  fo?  Inftead  of 
that,  have  they  not  entered  into  fubfidiary  engagements  with  our  enemies,  to  enable  them  to  hurt  our  intereft 
more  and  more,  by  plunging  us  into  greater  and  greater  expences,  to  make  a  compenfation  for  thefe  unfpeak- 
able  obligations  they  have  too  many  years  been  under  to  the  Britifh  nation  ? 

This  is  our  cafe  with  regard  to  the  eaft  countries  of  Ruflia,  Sweden  and  Denmark  ;  to  which  we  have  not 
paid  for  many  many  years  lefs  for  the  ballance  of  trade  than  a  million  and  an  half  annually  ;  fome  have 
computed  it  at  two  millions  per  annum  lofs  to  the  kingdom  in  time  of  war :  and  do  we  not  pay  annually  like- 
wife  a  million  and  an  half  mo'e  for  intereft  money  to  foreign  creditors  on  the  continent  of  Europe? 
I  fhould  be  glad  to  fee  it  fatisfa&orily  proved,  that  we  gain  three  millions  yearly  by  our  commerce  with 
all  the  reft  of  Europe,  to  compenfate  for  the  exhauftion  we  fuftain  by  the  Eaft  countries  and  intereft  money  paid 
to  foreigners :  I  am  afraid  that  cannot  be  very  eafily  done.  But  if  it  could,  where  would  be  our  national  gain, 
if  our  outgoings  by  one  part  of  our  European  trade  and  our  money  tranfadions  equal  our  profits  by  the  reft  ? 

If  this  is  our  prefent  fituation,  confidered  in  the  moft  favourable  light,  refpeding  the  interefts  of  the  nation 
in  relation  to  our  European  traffic,  will  this  fupport  the  immenfe  revenues  railed  throughout  the  kingdom, 
and  leave  any  profits  within  the  ftate?  As  our  exports  may  be  forced  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  as  has  been 
obferved,  and  we  pay  fo  dear  for  their  imports  by  heavy  duties  impofed  thereon,  that  there  feems  reafon  to 
apprehend  the  nation  but  in  a  very  indifferent  ftate,  however  opulent  it  may  appear  to  fome  people,  by  the 
external  appearance  of  a  few,  compared  with  the  mafs  of  the  people :  and  by  what  means  are  thefe  few  en¬ 
abled  to  fupport  their  exorbitant  fplendor  ?  Is  it  not  by  dint  of  the  enormous  revenues  that  have  been  raifed 
in  times  of  war  as  well  as  peace?  The  fudden  monftrous  eftates  acquired  in  time  of  war,  have  raifed  num¬ 
bers  from  a  mean  to  a  magnificent  condition.  But  have  not  all  thefe  riches  been  fpun  out  of  our  own  bowels ! 
What  princely  revenues  center  in  few  hands  by  the  calamities  of  war?  What  immenfe  eftates  are  daily  ac¬ 
quired  by  circulating  the  millions  upon  millions  through  the  exchequer ! 

However  great  gainers  our  Eaft  India  company  may  become  at  prefent,  their  rifk  feems  to  be  propor¬ 
tionate  in  its  confequences,  fince  they  have  commenced  a  kind  of  military  company  inftead  of  a  trading  one. 
Be  that  as  it  may  happen,  the  author  is  of  opinion,  that  a  commercial  corporation  might  trade  with  greater  cer¬ 
tainty  elfewhere,  and  perhaps  with  no  lefs  advantage,  than  they  may  expedt  altogether  from  the  Eaft,  and 

promote  the  profperity  of  the  nation  at  the  fame  time  they  did  their  own - But  this  is  not  my  prefent  bufi'- 

nefs ;  that  is  chiefly  to  promote  a  further  commercial  union  between  Great  Britain  and  her  Ameri¬ 
can  colonies  and  plantations. 

It  is  a  doubt  with  many  wife  men,  whether  it  is  probable  that  the  immenfe  extent  of  territory  acquired  by 
this  nation  at  the  late  peace,  will  operate  towards  the  profperity  or  the  ruin  of  the  ifland  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  ? 

It  has  been  long  ago  agreed  upon  by  perfons  of  reafon  and  obfervation,  that  it  is  not  the  extent  of  a  coun¬ 
try,  but  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  p  oportion  to  its  extent,  that  conftitutes  the  opulence  of  a  nation.  The 
obfervation  has  not  been  found  to  be  erroneous  from  experience. 

So  exrenfive  now  are  our  American  colonies,  that  they  feem  to  threaten  us  with  an  evil  not  only  dangerous 
but  ruinous,  viz.  depopulation.  Settling  fmall  colonies  may  do  fuch  fervices  as  to  counterballance  an  incon- 
fiderable  lofs  of  people  ;  but  fettling  vaft  tradts  may  exhauft  the  mother- country  of  its  inhabitants,  and  prove 
deftrudtive.  Letting  a  little  blood  maybe  not  only  harmlefs  occafionally,  but  falutary  to  the  human  body  ; 
yet  exceffive  bleeding  will  as  certainly  kill  as  any  difeafe  to  which  it  is  liable.  5Tis  not  neceffary  to  fpend 
time  by  enumerating  the  various  ways  in  which  our  colonies  drain  us  of  our  people.  Men  of  rank  or  wealth, 
who  have  obtained  grants  of  lands,  fpare  no  pains  to  inveigle  them  away  in  crowds  to  fettle  their  feveral 

'  poffeffions. 
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poffeffions,  becaufe  without  people  what  are  thefe  poffeffions  worth  ?  Multitudes  go  away  of  their  own  ac¬ 
cord,  allured  by  the  enchanting  profpeft  of  wealth-,  and  either  never  return  at  all,  or  return  in  a  frail  dif- 
eafed  (late,  unfit  for  propagation.  We  fuffer  no  inconfiderable  lofs  in  the  many  thoufands  of  (eamen  and 
foidiers,  which  mud  now  be  fent  to  all  parts  of  the  known  world,  to  annoy  our  enemies  in  time  of  war,  and 
to  protect  our  friends  in  time  of  peace. 

In  proportion  as  the  number  of  hands  is  lefferted,  the  price  of  labour,  and  the  firft  cod  of  our  exported 
commodities  muft  be  increafed;  at  the  very  fame  time  the  quantity  of  thofe  commodities  muft  decreafe,  and 
the  gain  upon  them  centering  here,  muft  be  diminifhed  by  the  two  concurrent  caufes. 

If,  therefore,  a  trade  to  our  plantations  be  highly  profitable,  we  ought  to  be  the  more  concerned,  left  by 
driving  the  matter  too  far,  we  leave  next  to  nobody  at  home  to  trade  with  them. 

The  advantage  is  in  danger  of  being  loft  another  way.  Our  plantations  are  becoming  fo  extenfive,  that 
it  is  probable  they  will  fpeedily  fet  up  manufactures  of  their  own,  and  be  our  rivals  inltead  of  our  cuftomers. 
With  this  have  they  not  lately  threatened  the  mother  kingdom,  and  indeed  carried  their  defign  in  a  great 
imeafure  into  execution  ?  Our  commodities  might  not  be  lufficient  for  them  to  confume,  as  they  augment  in 
people  ;  and  they  will  be  too  coftly  for  them  to  purchafe,  as  growing  dearer  and  dearer,  as  we  grow  lefs  and 
lefs  populous. 

The  only  thing  by  which  it  has  been  laid  it  is  retarded  is,  that  as  lands  are  cheap  in  America,  and  labour  dear, 
it  is  a  more  immediate  and  fine  way  for  a  family  to  get  bread  by  cultivating  the  ground,  than  by  fabricating 
goods  which  may  be  brought  from  Great  Britain ;  but  if  at  no  cheaper  a  rate  than  they  can  fabricate  them, 
can  we  fuppofe  they  will  negledl  fo  doing  ? 

But  this  will  foon  be  at  an  end :  they  will  ftrike  in  o  manufacturing,  both  from  the  number  of people  fettled  in 
places  near  the  fea,  and  from  the  unfatiable  avarice  of  the  proprietors  of  land,  who  will  not  part  with  them 
but  at  a  very  great  profit.  Nothing  hath  flood  in  the  way  hitherto,  but  the  difficulties  which  attend  the  firft  fee¬ 
ling  up  manufactures  in  every  country.  Whenever  intereft  or  neceffity,  therefore,  Ihall  overcome  thofe  diffi¬ 
culties,  it  is  ealy  to  forefee  what  an  amazing  and  rapid  progrefs  will  be  made  in  every  branch  of  manufac¬ 
ture,  by  an  enterprizing  and  induftrious  people,  as  the  North  Americans  in  particular  tire. 

We  have  had  a  confirmation  of  this,  by  the  number  of  manufacturers  who  have  gone,  and  are  daily 
encouraged  to  go  lately  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  America.  It  hath  been  faid,  that  a  large 
number  of  flocking- weavers  are  gone  from  Nottingham,  2nd  that  feveral  different  branches  of  manufactures 
have  been  fet  up  in  New  England  and  in  many  of  the  other  of  our  continental  colonies,  in  confequence  of 
the  (lamp  aCt.  From  what  we  have  lately  experienced,  and  the  lofs  Great  Britain  hath  thereby  fuftained,  we 
have  too  much  reafon  to  apprehend  the  abilities  in  our  North  Americans  to  fupply  themfelves  amply  with  every 
fpecies  of  manufactures  with  which  they  fhall  ftand  in  need,  for  what  material  for  the  purpofe  can  they 
want,  in  territories  from  the  extent  of  the  Gulph  of  Mexico  to  the  North  Pole,  with  little  exception?  And 
their  extent  weftward  we  are  unacquainted  with. 

That  we  have  been  Jong  apprehenfive  of  their  fetting  up  manufactures,  and  therewith  to  fupply  themfelves, 
appears  by  feveral  of  our  aCts  of  parliament  to  reflrain  them  from  fo  doing.  To  do  this  to  the  mutual  in¬ 
tereft  both  of  the  mother  country  and  her  plantations,  herein  confift  the  difficulty  of  legiflation. 

Before  we  think  of  that  point,  it  may  be  proper  to  examine  another  circumftance  in  our  fituation  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  colonies,  viz.  our  exclufive  right  to  trade  with  them.  It  may  be  faid,  let  them  be  as  extenfive 
as  you  pleafe  ;  let  them  fet  up  as  many  manufactures  as  they  ffiall  think  proper ;  Hill  their  trade  will  be  va¬ 
luable,  and  it  is  wholly  confined  to  this  ifland  ;  they  are  not  permitted  to  carry  on  bulinefs  with  any  other  na¬ 
tion  but  through  the  medium  of  Great  Britain.  But  what  fignifies  a  trade,  if  it  comes  to  be  a  lofing  trade? 
And  that,  from  fome  of  the  above  confiderations,  it  may  be  fooner  than  we  are  aware  of. 

Whenever  they  can  fupply  themfelves  with  manufactures  they  will  have  no  need  of  us ;  moll  of  the  luxu¬ 
ries  and  delicacies  of  life  they  can  get  nearer  home  from  one  another,  they  being,  indeed,  a  kind  of  world 
amongft  themfelves  in  their  variety  of  climates. 

Befides,  this  exclufive  right  to  trade  with  them  may  operate  (lowly  and  filently  indeed,  but  conftantly,  and 
at  laft  fatally,  to  our  prejudice.  There  is  much  felfidinefs  in  human  nature ;  and  it  will  be,  nay,  probably  it 
has  been,  a  temptation  to  us  not  to  make  our  manufactures  as  good  and  as  cheap  as  possi¬ 
ble  to  procure  voluntary  purchasers,  becaufe  we  think  we  can  send  them  to  those  who  are 
obliged  to  take  them. 

Let  no  man  think  this  a  flight  circumftance,  or  of  no  moment.  The  moral  caufes,  fays  Montefquieu,  of 
the  thriving  or  the  decay  of  a  nation,  viz.  fuch  as  arife  from  the  tempers  or  principles  of  the  people,  the  fpirit 
of  their  conftitution,  or  the  fituation  with  regard  to  others,  are  unfpeakably  more  powerful  than  occafional 

caufes,  fuch  as  war,  famine  and  peftilence,  or  their  contraries.  The  reafon  is  plain- - The  effeCt  of  thofe 

which  he  calls  moral  caufes,  though  impracticable,  is  unToerfal  and  perpetual.  If,  therefore,  our  exclufive 
right  to  trade  to  our  plantations,  tempts  us  to  truft  or  lean  too  much  to  it,  it  may  fink  under  the  weight, 
and  prove  the  caufe  of  our  deftruCtion. 

Another  confequence  of  our  exclufive  trade  is,  that  our  merchants  will  import  from  other  nations  what  they 
can  export  to  the  Britiffi  plantations  with  advantage.  Such  commodities  paffing  through  our  hands  make  a 
g?eat  parade  of  commerce;  and  yet  add  next  to  nothing  to  our  strength  or  numbers,  and  not  so 
much  to  our  wealth  as  may  perhaps  be  supposed.  Does  not  this,  at  Faff,  fliovv  that  our  poffeffions 
may  have  the  fame  effeCt  upon  us,  that  the  conqueft  of  Mexico  and  Peru  had  upon  the  Spaniards,  who  have 
become  poor  by  means  of  the  gold  and  fllver  mines  ?  We  may  flacken  our  own  induftry,  and  fupply  our 
plantations  by  the  induftry  of  other  nations.  Great  men  and  great  merchants,  who  have  eftates  and  proper¬ 
ties  abroad,  may  make  a  fplendid  figure  for  a  time,  while  the  body  of  the  kingdom  is  gradually  lofing  its 
nourifliment,  and  falling  into  an  incurable  confumption. 

The  fpirit  of  commerce  is  of  a  very  nice  and  delicate  nature - It  is  of  a  very  fubtile  and  penetrating  na¬ 

ture.  The  reafon  is  the  fame  for  both.  It  is  animated  and  conducted  entirely  by  the  intereft  of  individuals 
fo  that  unlefs  this  happens  to  coincide  with  the  public,  good,  one  part  of  the  nation  muff  be  indefatigable  in 
bringing  on  the  ruih  of  the  whole.  Wherever  intereft  leads,  or  feems  to  lead,  trade  will  force  its  way  over 
ail  obftructions ;  neither  can  it  almoft  be  forced  to  go  another  way.  Do  we  not  daily  hear  of  great  outcries 
againft  thefe  mercenary  wretches,  who,  for  the  fake  of  private  gain,  will  fuck  the  very  blood  of  the  poor,  and 
riot  in  the  fpoils  of  their  country  ? 

Nothing  but  mutual  intereft  can  knit  and  cement  mankind  together  in  fociety.  Without  this,  ten  thoufand 
legislatures  conftantly  employed  could  not  devife  the  means,  and  an  hundred  thoufand  judges  could  not  enforce 
the  execution.  The  fpirit  of  all  laws  on  the  commerce  of  a  people,  mutt  be  to  make  public  and  private  in¬ 
tereft:  not  only  really,  but  apparently  and  evidently  the  fame. 

Whence  it  follows,  that  an  exclufive  trade,  preferved  by  force  againft  the  inclinations  of  the  people  con¬ 
cerned,  cannot  be  carried  very  far,  and  cannot  continue  very  long.  While  we  ferve  our  plantations  with  as 
good  commodities,  and  as  cheap  as  other  people,  we  may  expeft  they  will  chearfully  trade  with  us :  fo  foon 
as  we  either  will  not,  or  cannoc  do  this,  they  will  ufe  every  poflibie  means  either  to  lupply  themfelves,  or  be 

fuppiied 
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fupplied  from  another  quarter.  The  Spaniards  have  the  exclufive  trade  to  their  own  colonies ;  and  yet  there 
are  few  branches  from  which  we  derive  greater  profit  than  an  illicit  trade  with  the  Spanifh  fettlements.  If  we 
are  fo  partial  to  ourfelves,  as  to  trample  upon  every  law,  and  every  national  engagement,  when  we  hope  to 
do  it  with  impunity  or  profit,  why  fhould  we  expert  others  to  be  more  honed  than  ourfelves,  or  that  cur 
colonies  will  continue  to  trade  with  us  longer  than  it  is  their  intereft  to  do  lb?  For  this  reafon  we  fhould  bend 
all  our  force  to  the  improvement  of  our  own  country,  by  increafing  the  number,  fobriety  and  induftry  of  its 
inhabitants.  If  there  be  any  defeCl  here,  the  molt  valuable  diftant  fettlements  will  do  us  no  good  ;  and  if 
there  be  a  vifible  dilproportion  between  our  colonies  and  our  abilities  to  trade  wi>h  them,  upon  juft  and  equal 

terms,  the  more  they  are  enlarged,  the  fooner  fhall  we  be  deftroyed. - All  this,  and  much  more  might  be 

faid  with  regard  to  our  prelent  large  pofTeffions  in  America.  If  thole  fears  are  quite  groundlefs,  fo  much  the 
better  for  us  and  our  pofterity  ;  but  do  they  not  carry  too  much  weight  with  them  to  be  treated  with  indiffer¬ 
ence  ?  If  they  merit  the  moll  candid  confideration,  as  they  certainly  do,  it  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  the  belt 
means  were  pointed  out  for  retarding  our  ruin  as  much,  and  as  long  as  may  be,  if  we  cannot  totally  pre¬ 
vent  it. 

Without  the  mother  country  fhall  make  it  for  the  intereft  of  her  colonies  and  plantations  to  purchafe  her 
manufactures  in  preference  to  thofe  of  all  other  rival  nations,  can  it  be  reafonably  expected  that  our  colonifts 
will  not  rather  become  buyers  of  thofe  of  our  rivals,  that  are  fo  much  cheaper  than  Englifti  ?  We  cannot 
expeCt  a  flop  will  be  put  to  fmugling  in  our  Britilh.  plantations  any  more  than  in  Great  Britain,  while  this  dis¬ 
proportion  of  prices  continues. 

Could  Old  Spain  fupply  their  American  colonies  with  all  the  manufactures  for  which  they  have  oecafion,  as 
cheaply  as  they  can  purchafe  them  of  other  European  powers,  would  not  there  be  an  end  of  fmuggling  in 
the  Spanifh  Indies  ?  For  people  are  not  difpofed  to  run  occafional  hazards  of  lofs,  where  they  can  fupply  their 
wants  wholly  without  fuch  hazards. 

Until,  therefore,  the  Englifh  manufactures  fhall  come  as  cheap  to  Britifh  colonifts  as  thofe  they  can  ob¬ 
tain  from  our  competitors,  can  we  fuppofe  that  they  will  not  give  them  the  preference  ?  If  fuch  ievere  laws 
are  made,  that  they  fhall  not  be  able  to  obtain  them,  is  it  not  natural  to  believe  they  will  fet  up  manufactures 
wherewith  to  fupply  themfelves  on  the  continent  of  America  ?  They  are  not  deficient  in  one  part  or  other  of  thofe 
extenfive  colonies  in  any  materials  for  the  purpofe  and  that  to  what  extent  they  pleafe  ;  if  they  once  refolve  fo 
to  do,  they  moft  certainly  will  fo  do,  fooner  or  later,  if  not  timely  otherwife  diverted,  let  us  amufe  ourfelves 
as  we  may  with  contrary  notions.  And  if  once  they  experience  the  benefits  of  fo  doing,  can  we  flatter  our¬ 
felves  that  they  will  not  become  our  rivals  in  the  very  ftaple  manufactures  of  this  kingdom,  more  efpecially  in 
the  Spanifh  Weft  India  trade  ?  When  they  were  able  to  become  fuch,  is  it  impoffible  that  they  fhould  fup¬ 
ply  the  Spanifh  flota  and  galleons,  or  have  a  due  (hare  therein  as  well  as  any  European  nation  ? 

What  can  obftroCt  this  but  the  fuperior  dearnefs  of  North  American  manufactures  ?  If  this  fnall  be 
the  great  impediment,  can  we  imagine  that  they  themfelves  will  not  be  actuated  by  the  fame  motives  to  fet  up 
manufactures  for  their  own  fupply  at  leaft,  fince  they  daily  experience  the  difadvantage  of  doing  otherwife? 

That  North  America  will  daily  grow  more  and  more  populous  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  all  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope  :  and  if  they  fhall  have  plenty  of  people,  as  they  have  plenty  of  land  to  cultivate,  what  hinders  but  they 
may  ftrike  deeply  into  all  the  manufacturing  arts  ?  Will  not  plenty  of  people,  and  plenty  of  land,  render 
every  thing  elfe  plenty  ?  And  if  the  Colonifts  fhall  find,  that  by  the  manufaCtural  arts  they  can  fave  the  fhare 
of  property,  which  they  now  fend  out  of  the  colonies  for  manufactures,  how  Jong  can  we  fuppofe  they  will 
ceafe  to  do  fo  ?  If  once  manufactures  take  deep  root  amongft  them,  and  they  experience  thereby  a  currency 
of  caflh  inftead  of  paper,  may  not  their  paper  currency  gradually  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  a  par  with 
fterling  money  ?  Will  not  this  render  the  price  of  their  manufactures  cheaper  and  cheaper  ?  Will  they  not 
foon  fall  to  a  price  with  thofe  which  they  at  prefent  take  from  the  mother  kingdom  ?  And  when  this  comes 
to  be  the  cafe,  how  long  after  can  we  prefume  that  they  will  continue  the  importation  of  a  Angle  manufacture 
from  England  ?  We  muft  believe  this  beneficial  part  of  our  trade  will  foon  abfolutely  ceafe. 

Though  the  New  England  currency  may  now  be  at  525,  New  York  160,  Penfylvania  170,  Maryland  pa¬ 
per  currency  220,  South  Carolina  750,  and  North  Carolina  1000  per  cent,  fterling-,  yet  that  neither  can,  nor 
will  be  any  long  obftruCtion  to  manufacturing,  when  once  they  commence  in  earneft.  For  if  they  will  con¬ 
tent  themfelves  to  wear  their  own  manufactures,  be  they  at  firft  ever  fo  ordinary,  they  will  find  themfelves 
grow  more  and  more  wealthy,  as  well  as  their  people  more  and  more  expert  in  the  manufacturing  arts-,  where¬ 
by  they  will  find  the  paper  currency  realized  as  they  increafe  in  wealth,  and  the  confequence  will  be,  tll&t 
they  then  will  have  manufactures  full  as  cheap,  if  not  cheaper  than  they  at  prefent  can  thofe  of  England. 

’Tis  to  be  feared  there  is  a  deception  in  this  point  of  dearnefs  of  things  at  prefent  in  North  America,  by 
which  we  are  led  to  think,  that  they  will  not,  becaufe  of  fuch  dearnefs,  attempt  manufacturing  for  themfelves. 
The  deception  feems  to  arife  from  an  Engliftiman’s  confideration  of  their  paper  currency.  For  if  1000/.  in 
North  Carolina  is  only  equal  to  100/.  in  England,  then  twenty  fbillings  a  day  paper  currency  is  equal  only 
to  two  {hillings  Englifh.  Now,  if  a  manufacturer  can  purchafe  as  much  of  the  neceffaries  of  life  for  twenty 
fhillings  paper  currency,  as  he  now  can  in  England  for  two  {hillings  a  day  fterling,  why  fttould  he  not  be  as 
well  contented  in  America  as  in  England  ?  And  if  a  fuit  of  cloaths  fhall  coft  5 oL  of  paper  currency  for 
what  we  can  purchafe  in  England  for  5  /.  is  the  man  in  a  worfe  fituation  in  America  than  he  is  in  Eng¬ 
land? 

As  England  hath  increafed  in  manufactures  and  commerce,  hath  not  the  value  of  money  grown  lefs  and 
lefs ;  and  why  fhould  it  not  do  the  like  amongft  the  Americans  ?  Do  we  not  know  that  this  hath  been  the 
ftate  of  all  the  trading  nations  of  the  world  ?  As  they  have  all  had  their  ebbs  and  their  flows,  the  time  may 
come  that  1000/.  Englifti  paper  currency  may  be  only  equal  to  100/.  of  American  hard  money,  if  England  fhall 
decline  in  her  manfaCtures  and  commerce,  as  America  may  advance  ? 

If  this  fhould  ever  come  to  pafs,  will  not  the  value  of  lands  in  Great  Britain  dwindle  to  the  worth  of  mo¬ 
ney  at  prefent  in  America  ?  Does  not  a  matter  of  this  weight  and  importance  merit  the  ferious  attention  of 
Britifh  legiflation  ? 

Should  it-be  faid,  that  if  the  Britilh  colonies,  we  mean  throughout  thefe  obfervations,  chiefly  thofe  on  the 
continent,  fhould  ceafe  to  take  our  manufactures,  in  confequence  of  fupplying  themfelves  wholly  therewith, 
and,  perhaps,  becoming  our  rivals  in  our  very  ftaple  fabrics,  that  we  {hall  defift  in  our  turn  from  taking  any  or 
their  produce-,  feeing  we  can  have  every  thing  abfolutely  necefiary  that  we  now  have  from  thence  from  Euro¬ 
pean  ftates,  particularly  from  the  Eaft  countries. 

This  may  be  faid.  But  it  is  little  fatisfaCtion  to  be  rather  drained  by  Europe  than  America.  The  queftion  with 
us  is,  whether  we  could,  when  we  had  loft  our  exports  to  America,  fuftain  the  fuppoftd  drain  from  any  other 
parts  of  Europe  ?  And  if  we  could  not  afford  this  drain  for  naval  {lores  of  every  kind,  as  when  we  had  loft 
our  navigation  to  and  from  America  we  fhould  not  want,  nor  could  we^bear  it,  Great  Britain  would  decline 
in  wealth  and  power  as  Britifh  America  would  rife  in  both  ?  IIow  long  after  the  lofs  of  our  commercial  con- 
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ne&ions  with  our  plantations  fhould  we  be  able  to  pay  interefl  to  our  foreign,  or  indeed  our  Britifh  public 

creditors  ? 

Hence  it  fhould  feem,  that  if  the  colonies  fupply  themfelves  with  manufactures,  and  we  fhould  continue  to 
be  fupplied  by  them  with  what  we  at  prefent  take  from  them,  that  the  ballance  of  trade  mutt  inevitably  turn 
highly  to  our  disadvantage,  even  with  our  own  colonies :  and  if  this  comes  to  be  the  ftate  of  trade  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  plantations,  will  they  not  be  inftrumental  to  exhauft  the  mother  kingdom  of  her  treafures 
no  lefs  than  the  Eaft  countries  have  hitherto  done  ?  Will  not  this  fo  aggrandize  thofe  colonies  as  the  fooner  to 
enable  them  to  fulfill  the  apprehenfions  of  many,  and  become  abfolutely  independent  of  Great  Britain  ?  And 
provided  we  ceafe  to  take  their  product,  as  they  Shall  ceafe  to  take  our  manufa&ures,  will  not  all  intercourfe 
of  commerce  be  detlroyed  between  this  kingdom  and  her  colonies  ?  When  that  is  done,  will  they  not  be  left 
to  fet  up  for  themfelves,  and  what  can  then  hinder  their  becoming  a  flourishing  and  potent  empire  ?  For  if 
we  do  not  trade  with  them,  other  nations  will,  and  laugh  at  us  for  our  Superior  wifdom  and  policy.  If  we 
Shall  attempt  to  compel  our  ifland  colonies  to  have  no  trade  with  their  brethren  of  the  continent,  will  this  be 
relifhed  by  either  ?  May  it  not  create  Such  a  coalition  of  interefts,  as  to  induce  them  both  to  unite  in  one 
American  empire,  as  independent  of  the  whole  world  as  they  would  Soon  be  of  Great  Britain;  and  fhould  not 
we  then  be  in  a  fine  condition  to  fubdue  them  again  to  our  obedience? 

Such  kind  of  a  commercial  union  may  not  appear  altogether  of  a  vifionary  afpeft,  if  we  confider  the  late 
union  they  ftruck  into  upon  the  memorable  occafion  of  the  {lamp  aft.  Ought  not  an  attempt  of  this  nature 
fo  to  alarm  us  as  to  put  us  on  our  guard,  and  incline  us  to  take  every  wife  precaution  to  prevent  the  like 
again,  left  it  fhould  prove  the  prelude  to  one  of  a  more  dangerous  and  formidable  nature  ?  For  if  once  a 
commercial  union  fhould  take  place  between  the  Britilh  continental  colonies  and  the  iflands,  to  a  certain  degree, 
they  might  think  it  worth  their  while,  probably,  to  hazard  the  lofs  of  the  Britifh  markets  for  the  fake  of  the 
gain  arifing  from  a  general  freedom  of  trade  to  all  other  parts  of  the  world.  What  then  may  become  of  the 
Britifh  navigation  to  and  from  America?  When  that  is  loft,  will  not  all  our  revenues  arifing  from  our  pre¬ 
fent  American  imports  be  annihilated  •,  and  what  will  be  the  ftate  of  the  public  credit  of  this  nation,  when 
fuch  a  cataftrophe  fhall  ever  happen,  will  make  a  true  friend  to  the  interefl  of  Britain  tremble  to  think  of. 

The  North  Americans,  as  well  as  Britons,  in  general  have  a  wifhful  eye  upon  the  trade  of  Spanifh  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  we  well  know  that  they  diflike  every  reftraint  thereon;  and  being  now  fituated  in  the  conti¬ 
guous  center,  as  it  were,  of  the  Mexican  empire,  from  our  pofleflion  of  the  Floridas,  our  right  of  trade  to 
the  Miftifippi,  and  in  the  Gulph  of  Mexico;  will  not  this  confideration  be  an  inducement  to  the  North  Ame¬ 
ricans  to  cultivate  trade  with  the  Mexicans  to  theutmoft  ?  While  they  fhall  remain  unable  to  fupply  the  Mexi¬ 
cans  with  manufactures  of  their  own,  will  they  not  ufe  every  art  to  have  the  European  manufa&ures  wherewith 
to  fupply  them  as  cheap  as  they  can  obtain  them  ?  And  will  not  this  prove  a  prevailing  modve  with  the 
North  Americans  to  fet  up  manufactures  firft,  to  fupply  their  brethren  of  the  Floridas  with  them,  in  order 
to  bring  in  a  quantity  of  fpecie,  and  the  fooner  enable  them  to  annihilate  their  prefent  paper  currency  amongft 
them?  Can  the  Floridas  wifh  to  be  better  fituated  for  the  purpofe?  And  can  our  more  northern  colonifts 
have  a  more  lucrative  temptation  to  eftablifh  manufactures  that  will  bring  them  in  fpecie,  inftead  of  taking  it 
from  them  by  the  importation  of  Britifh  manufactures,  which  carries  all  their  money  away,  and  leaves  them 
at  prefent  little  elfe  befides  paper?  Is  it  unnatural  to  believe  that  our  Americans  will  exert  themfelves  to 
partake  of  the  treafures  of  Mexico,  at  the  firft  hand,  that  they  may  enjoy  the  whole  profits  of  that  money- 
trade  to  themfelves,  inftead  of  letting  the  bulk  of  it  flip  through  their  hands  for  the  emolument  of  the  mo¬ 
ther  country,  in  conjunction  with  other  nations,  whofe  manufactures  go  by  the  flota  to  La  Vera  Cruz? 

The  contiguity  of  our  colonies  to  thofe  of  Mexico,  may,  one  day,  ftrike  more  terror  into  the  Spaniards 
than  can  be  done,  perhaps,  by  any  European  potentate;  and  may  not  that  be  conducive  to  promote  hereafter 
a  commercial  union  between  North  America  and  Spain  ;  the  former  to  furnifh  their  galloons  no  lefs  than  their 
flota,  with  North  American  manufactures,  to  the  exclufton  of  any  fupply  from  other  ftates  ?  For  the  Spa¬ 
niards  knowing  that  the  North  Americans  want  nothing  but  fpecie,  and  the  Spaniards  being  able  to  furnifh 
that,  and  the  Americans  able  in  their  turn  to  furnifh  them  with  manufactures,  may  not  fuch  like  circumftan- 
ces,  as  well  as  their  near  neighbourhood,  produce  thefe  natural  effeCts  before  fuggefted  ? 

if  the  Spaniards  fhall  find  it  more  for  their  interefl  to  deal  with  the  North  Americans  than  the  Europeans, 
and  the  North  Americans  more  for  theirs  to  cement  an  intercourfe  of  trade  with  them,  there  can  be  nothin^- 
{trained  to  apprehend  extraordinary  confequences  hereafter. 

The  difeontents  that  at  prefent  appear  in  old  Spain,  as  well  as  new,  have,  doubtlefs,  their  caufe,  and  that 
perhaps,  a  more  influential  and  important  one,  than  the  idle  ftories  we  have  had  already  concerning  the 
troubles  in  that  nation  and  their  Spanifh  colonies.  The  late  lofs  of  the  Havanna  may  have  made  a  deep 
impreffion  in  old  Spain,  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  Spanifh  government  there,  and  why  not  likewife  in  Ame¬ 
rica?  By  this  time  the  Peruvians,  as  well  as  the  Mexicans,  may,  perhaps,  be  ripe  for  a  revolt  from  the  con¬ 
ception  of  a  weaknefs  in  Spanifh  policy  to  fuffer  the  prevalence  of  the  French  to  promote  the  late  rupture  between 
Great  Britain  and  Spain,  which  ended  in  the  lofs  of  their  great  bulwark  of  the  Spanifh  Indies.  Somethin'o-  of 
'  this  kind  feems  to  have  taken  deep  root  amongft  the  old  Spaniards  in  Europe,  feeing  we  hear  of  the  revi¬ 
val  of  the  proverb  amongft  them,  paz  con  Angleterra  con  todos  dros  la  guerra.  And  does  not  this  idea  feem 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  who  have  fhown,  and  {till  continue  to  fhow,  great  refpeCt  to  the 
Britifh  ambaflador,  and  lefs  than  ufual  to  the  French  ?  Our  accounts  fay,  that  the  people  are  for  rooting  out 
all  French  fafhions,  and  introducing  thofe  of  England  more  and  more.  Thefe  things  may  forebode  fome 
other  confequences  not  at  a  great  diftance  poffibly.  And  if  the  Spaniards  fhould  be  induced  to  call  for  the 
aid  of  the  Britifh  North  Americans,  will  not  the  North  Americans  then  difeem  their  important  fervice  to  the 
Spaniards  ?  For  they  can  have  no  immediate  aftiftance  in  Mexico  now,  but  from  the  Englifh  in  North 
America. 

Should  our  colonifts  once  experience  this,  they  will  know  how  greatly  the  Spaniards  are  in  their  power ; 
for  thofe  neighbours  who  may  prove  of  great  fervice  on  extraordinary  occafions,  may  alfo  become  areat  ene¬ 
mies,  in  confequence  of  the  fluctuating  events  of  things.  North  America  grows  daily  more  and  more  po¬ 
pulous,  wealthy  and  potent,  and  they  muft  inevitably  become  formidable.  When  that  comes  to  pafs,  may 
not  thefe  Americans  be  able  to  make  a  conqueft  of  the  Havanna,  even  without  the  aid  of  Great  Britain  ? 
Their  adjacency,  as  well  in  the  Gulph  of  Florida  as  that  of  Mexico,  will  certainly  adminifter  o-reat  advanl 
tage  for  fuch  an  enterprize,  as  they  increafe  in  ftrength.  And  to  what  degree  might  they  not  exert  them¬ 
felves  to  obtain  .a  prize  of  fo  invaluable  a  nature?  For  if  once  they  obtain  it,  ’tis  to  be  queftioned,  whether 
they  will  ever  be  prevailed  on  to  give  up  fuch  a  treafure,  if  they  aim  at  becoming  an  empire  independant  of 
Britain.  And  how  will  Spain  be  able  to  recover  it  out  of  their  hands  ? 

Here  prefents  a  feene  that  may  deferve  confideration.  For  the  key  of  the  Spanifh  American  treafure  will 
be  no  little  temptation  to  thofe  Americans  to  druggie  hard  to  become  matters  of  ir.  And  if  a  commercial 
union  fhould  take  place,  for  the  realons  before  urged,  between  our  North  American  colonies  and  our  prefent 
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American  iflands,  might  not  their  conjoint  power  bid  fair  for  fuch  conqueft,  notwithftanding  the  afliftance  of 
the  impotent  Englifh  to  prevent  it,  when  they  fhall  have  loft  their  American  trade  and  navigation? 

From  thefe  few  reflections,  it  feems  as  if  our  territorial  acquifitions  to  the  fouthward  of  the  American  con¬ 
tinent  may  be  attended  with  ftill  greater  and  greater  power,  (hould  they  ever  become  independent  of  their  mo¬ 
ther  ftate.  And  may  not  this  conqueft  of  the  Havanna  prove  the  eftablifhment  of  a  very  formidable  new 
commercial  empire  in  the  American  world  ?  The  great  motive  to  the  North  Americans  to  fet  up  manufactures 
of  every  kind,  would  be  the  profpeCt  of  a  ready  vent  for  their  wares  of  all  kinds,  no  lefs  than  furnifhino- 
themfelves  amply  therewith.  And  what  better  profpeCt  could  they  defire,  when  mafters  of  the  Havanna,  than 
the  fupply  of  all  Mexico  and  Peru  with  the  manufactures  they  want  ?  The  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  will  pur- 
chafe  them  much  cheaper  from  the  North  Americans  than  they  now  do  from  the  Spaniards,  feeing  there 
would  be  no  exorbitant  indulto  impofed  on  their  manufactures  outwards,  that  fo  extravagantly  enhance  their 
price  to  the  Spanifti  Indies  at  prefent. 

As  there  may  be  a  revolution  in  the  Britifh  plantations  and  colonies  in  America,  unlefs  due  care  in  time  is 
taken  to  prevent  it;  fo  likewife  there  may  be  one  in  the  Spanifh  Indies  to  fhake  off  their  prefent  dependency. 
Mexico  and  Peru  may  become  diftinCt  empires,  kingdoms  or  ftates,  and  may  not  be  indifferent  to  commercial 
alliances  with  the  North  Americans,  who,  if  they  cultivate  manufactures,  and  are  once  poffeffed  of  the  Ha¬ 
vanna,  would  be  the  belt  able  to  furnifh  them  with  all  they  wanted  for  their  money. 

On  the  northern  parts  of  the  American  continent,  and  its  various  illand-dependencies  thereon,  as  ceded  to 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  by  the.  peace  concluded  in  the  year  1763,  there  offers  another  fcene  from  whence 
great  power  may  arife  to  the  continental  colonifts.  Should  North  America  change  mafters,  alter  their  form 
of  government,  and  fet  up  for  themfelves,  it  is  not  unnatural  to  fuppofe  that  they  would  extirpate  not  only 
the  French  wholly  from  the  Newfoundland  fifheries,  but  the  Englifh,  and  monopolize  them  folely  to  their 
own  ufe,  if  they  fhould  ever  be  able  ;  or  oblige  all  who  fhall  enjoy  the  privilege  of  filhing  on  the  borders  of 
any  of  their  dependent  dominions  to  become  tributaries  to  them  for  fuch  privilege. 

North  America  abounding  with  timber  for  fhip-building,  and  New  England  and  New  York  built-fbips 
already  not  being  of  a  defpicable  kind,  but  purchafed  occafionally  by  the  merchants  of  London  and  the  ifland 
colonies,  as  great  numbers  are  built  for  mere  fale,  which  are  fent  to  England  and  our  iflands  for  that  purpofe. 
They  have  all  manner  of  materials  for  fhip-building  very  cheap,  and  excellent  timber,  as  alfo  mafts  and  yards 
merely  for  cutting  ;  fo  that  they  build  fhips  to  very  great  advantage.  Their  fliips  alfo  have  the  reputation  of 
being  well  built,  are  good  fea  boats,  and  ftrong  bottoms :  they  have  not  heretofore,  indeed,  proved  always 
the  belt  failors,  but  that  hath  been  owing  to  their  building  fo  very  ftrong ;  but  they  have  greatly  improved 
in  this  branch,  and  will,  doubtlefs,  excel  herein  as  well  as  any  other  part  of  the  wo:  Id. 

The  colonies  alfo  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  are  as  well  fumilhed  with  timber  and  plank,  and  all  forts  of 
materials  for  fhip-building,  as  New  England  and  New  York,  though  they  have  deftroyed  infinitely  more  for 
clearing  the  land,  their  plantations  being  exceeding  large,  and  extended  fo  far  over  the  country. 

They  indeed  have  not  applied  fo  much  to  fhip-building  as  the  New  England  people  do,  nor  has  1  been  fo 
well  worth  their  while ;  the  planting  of  tobacco  having  hitherto  been  their  chief  care,  and  taken  up  all  their 
hands,  which  hath  occafioned  them  to  buy  fo  many  negro  (laves,  befides  tranfported  felons  from  England, 
and  all  the  other  white  fervants,  which  they  have  got  volunteers  from  England,  and  efpecially  from  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  which  have  been  a  prodigious  number. 

But,  as  it  feems  that  their  tobacco  trade  of  late  hath  not  turned  to  fo  good  account,  they  may,  and  doubt¬ 
lefs  will  betake  themfelves  to  other  branches,  and  amongft  the  reft,  doubtlefs  to  fhip-building.  For  this  is 
at  any  time  in  their  power  to  extend.  They  build,  at  prefent,  all  their  own  Hoops,  which,  as  they  are  fo 
"highly  ufeful,  that  no  plantation  of  any  confideration  can  be  without  them,  as  well  to  carry  their  tobacco  and 
other  produCt  down  the  creeks  and  fmaller  rivers  to  the  fhips  which  are  loading  for  England,  or  for  the 
iflands,  and  to  land  and  bring  home  their  returns  of  goods  from  the  faid  fhips  ;  ’tis  fcarce  credible  what  a 
number  of  them  are  employed  in  this  bufinefs,  fome  fmall,  fome  large,  that  carry  goods  from  one  plantation 
to  another,  from  50  to  150  hogfheads  ;  and  thefe  are  loaded  oftentimes  with  provifions  for  the  Weft  Indies, 
and  bring  back  rum,  fugar  and  melaffes,  for  the  fupply  of  the  country,  as  is  done  in  the  other  colonies.  The 
number  of  fhips  employed  for  thofe  purpofes  is  fo  great,  that  it  would  appear  incredible  -,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  of  there  being  many  thoufands  of  them,  fmall  and  large,  the  conftant  building  of  which  makes  the 
people  as  expert  in  the  art  of  fhip-building  as  any  people  in  Europe. 

The  fhip-building  that  is  now  going  forward  in  Canada  likewife,  and  in  all  parts  of  thefe  colonies,  where 
they  are  well  fituated  for  the  purpofe,  and  the  ports  for  that  convenience  being  very  numerous,  this  mult 
convey  an  idea  to  every  one,  that  the  art  of  fhip-building,  by  reafon  of  the  conftant  navigation  that  is  be¬ 
tween  North  America  and  the  ifland  colonies,  will  arrive  to  great  perfection,  and  that  thefe  colonifts  may  be¬ 
come  of  themfelves  a  formidable  maritime  ftate  or  empire :  and  what  fuch  a  mighty  power  may  not  one  day 
be  able  to  do,  who  can  fay  ? 

That  the  idea  of  a  great  degree  of  maritime  power  mull,  and  will  certainly  fpring  from  the  confideration  of 
North  America,  and  their  commercial  connexion  with  the  iflands,  is  obvious  to  every  one,  who  conftders  that  they 
now,  and  will  foon  have  to  a  much  greater  degree,  the  command  of  the  three  great  gulphs  of  St.  Laurence  and  its 
great  river,  the  gulph  of  Florida,  and  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  and  the  great  river  Miffifippi.  Moreover,  the  im- 
menfe  lake-navigation,  as  well  that  of  the  very  numerous  great  river  internal  navigation,  muft  neceffarily  vaftly 
contribute  to  the  furprizing  increafe  of  fliipping,  feamen  and  navigation  of  every  kind  amongft  them.  ’Tis 
faid,  that  we  have  lately  authentic  accounts  from  New  York,  that  the  fpirit  of  adventuring  has  lately  dis¬ 
covered  the  courfe  of  a  river  that  branches  out  from  St.  John’s,  and  extends  fouth-fouth-eaft  all  the  way  na¬ 
vigable  to  the  confines  of  Florida,  and  within  twenty  miles  land  carriage  of  St.  Auguftine,  from  which 

great  advantages  are  expeCted  to  arife. - Ports  for  fhip-building  they  poflefs,  or  can  have  innumerable,  and 

what  can  hinder  the  prefent  Britifh  Americans  from  becoming  a  formidable  maritime  potentate?  Flad  the 
Dutch,  the  Genoefe,  or  the  Venetians,  any  thing  comparable  to  fuch  advantages?  Has  Great  Britain  itfelf 
now  fo  many,  comprehending  every  circumftance  that  we  have  with  all  brevity  noticed  ? 

This  (ketch  of  the  potentiality  of  thefe  colonies  to  become  very  formidable  at  fea,  ought  to  alarm  this  na¬ 
tion  with  apprehenfions  that  they  actually  will  do  fo.  Nay,  we  may  prefume  to  fay,  it  cannot  be  otherwile. 
Wherefore,  can  we  be  too  early  on  our  guard  to  prevent  tljeir  growing  independent  of  the  Britifh  empire  ? 
We  certainly  cannot,  fince  their  territories  are  now  fo  immenfe,  and  they  grow  daily  more  and  more  popu¬ 
lous,  and  this  not  only  at  the  expence  of  draining  of  many  other  parts  of  Europe,  but  at  that  of  hazarding 
the  depopulation  of  Great  Britain  in  general,  and  England  in  particular.  For  the  hardfhips  of  living,  under 
which  the  induftrious  poor  of  England  at  prefent  labour,  are  motives  that  drive  thoufands  continually  to 
America;  and  the  arts  of  kidnapping  people  for  that  purpofe  are  faid  never  to  have  been  fo  prevalent,  particu¬ 
larly  amongft  the  artifans  and  manufacturers  of  every  denomination.  Does  not  this  merit  the  confideration  of 
our  rulers? 
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From  this  view  of  things,  and  from  the  reafonable  indulgence  lately  given  by  the  legiflature,  in  the  repeal 
of  the  ftamp  aft,  to  the  Britifh  Americans,  it  is  no  fmall  incitement  for  the  people  of  England,  and  elfe- 
where,  to  flock  away  to  America. 

Since  the  Americans  have  defervedly  met  with  the  favour  of  the  Britifh  parliament,  and  have  been  moft 
gracioufly  gratified  in  what  they  have  fo  warmly  requeued  of  their  mother  country  to  comply  with  on  her 
fide,  in  refpeft  to  the  damp  aft,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  there  are  fome  other  effential  compliances,  wherein, 
’tis  conceived,  Great  Britain  ought  ftill  further  to  grant  to  her  American  fubjefts ;  to  thofe  in  North  America 
in  particular;  provided  a  more  interefling  commercial  union  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  is  really 
intended. 

That  the  ballance  of  trade  has  been  annually  fo  much  as  a  million  and  an  half  at  leaf;  to  the  difad- 

vantage  of  Great  Britain,  during  the  laft  war,  with  the  Eaft  countries,  will  not  be  difputed  ; - and  that  we 

at  leaf!  pay  a  million  and  an  half  more  a  year  for  intereft  money  due  to  our  foreign  public  creditors,  is 

no  lefs  certain. - That  the  high  prices  of  our  Englifh  commodities  at  this  time  is  a  great  obftruftion  to  our 

whole  European  commerce,  and  that  our  foreign  competitors  therein  daily  avail  themfelves  at  all  the  Euro¬ 
pean  markets,  to  our  unfpeakable  detriment,  are  points  likewife  inconteftible. 

Upon  thefe  confiderations,  it  becomes  the  wifdom  of  this  nation  to  exert  every  nerve  of  policy  to  diminifh 
fuch  drains  of  our  treafures  out  of  the  kingdom.  With  refpeft  to  the  annuity  paid  to  our  foreign  creditors, 
there  is  no  way  to  prevent  that  but  being  in  a  capacity  to  pay  them  off  as  faff  as  we'poflibly  can  ;  and  to  con- 
traft  for  the  future  public  debts  only  within  ourfelves,  if  debts  cannot  be  avoided,  that  the  intereft  money 
may  center  in  the  kingdom,  and  not  exhauft  it  of  its  wealth.  But  thefe  things  feem  to  be  at  a  diftance. 

What  is  in  our  power  to  effeft  immediately,  ought  not  to  be  delayed,  to  compenfate  for  the  commercial 
drains  we  now  experience ;  and  therefore,  I  would  humbly  propofe,  that  whatever  we  import  from  the  eaft 
countries  of  Ruffia,  Sweden  and  Denmark,  fhould  be  railed  with  all  poffible  expedition  in  North  America, 
there  being  no  one  thing  that  we  import  to  our  difadvantage  from  the  laid  countries,  but  we  may  obtain  from 
the  continent  of  America  to  our  advantage. 

To  this  end  every  reafonable  encouragement  fhould  be  given  by  bounties  premiums,  &c.  to  the  raifing  of 
plenty  of  naval  ftores  of  every  kind  in  our  own  plantations,  and  whatever  elfe  we  take  at  a  difadvantage 
from  other  countries ;  and  as  faft  as  we  can  be  fupplied  therewith  from  thence  ;  that  we  import  them  from 
America,  and  ceafe  to  take  any  thing  of  that  nature  from  the  Eaft  countries,  or  from  other  countries,  where  the 
ballance  of  trade  is  not  in  our  manifeft  favour. 

That  every  encouragement  be  given  to  our  American  fellow  fubjefts  to  fupply  Great  Britain  with  every  fpe- 
cies  of  timber  we  at  prefent  take  from  Norway  in  particular. 

England  is  certainly  now  in  a  capacity  to  turn  the  whole  channel  of  the  Norway  trade  from  that  country  to 
North  America,  and  to  fupply  itfelf  with  fir,  timber,  balks,  fpars,  poles  and  deal  boards  from  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  infinitely  more  to  the  advantage  of  the  commerce  of  England  in  general,  than  it  is  fupplied  from  Nor¬ 
way,  and  every  way  as  cheap  to  the  Englifh  purchafer. 

Moft  certain  it  is,  that  the  trade  in  deals  and  timber,  as  at  prefent  carried  on  with  Norway,  and  has  been 
for  too  many  years,  is  much  to  the  lofs  of  Great  Britain  in  the  ballance  of  trade,  becaufe  almoft  all  that  trade 
is  paid  for  in  hard  money,  and  very  few  Britifh  goods  are  taken  in  part  of  it ;  and  which  is  ftill  worfe,  the 
money  exported  for  that  purpofe  is  generally  not  foreign  filver,  but  Englifh  coin  ;  crowns  and  halfcrowns,  as 
is  well  known,  have  circulated  far  more  plentifully  in  Norway  than  in  England  for  many  years  paft;  the  quan¬ 
tity  is  fo  great,  that  there  is  reafon  to  believe  more  money  in  fpecie  is  carried  out  of  Great  Britain  by  the 
trade  to  Norway,  than  by  the  trade  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  however  popular  the  complaint  has  been  of  the  one  more 
than  the  other,  efpecially  of  late  years,  fince  the  fpirit  of  houfe-building  has  been  fo  prevalent  in  this  kingdom. 

Great  part  of  the  Norway  trade  is  carried  on  in  Norway  fliips,  navigated  by  Danes,  whereas  this  trade 
would  be  carried  on  in  Britifh  or  North  American  fhipping,  which  is  all  one,  and  thefe  fhips  wholly  navi¬ 
gated  by  Britifh  feamen  ;  an  advantage  very  confiderable,  the  freight  all  centering  amongft  ourfelves,  while  we 
fhall  preferve  a  due  commercial  union  with  our  colonies. 

It  might  be  further  proved,  if  we  could  fuppofe  that  any  one  could  doubt  it,  that  with  refpeft  to  hemp, 
pitch  and  tar,  flax,  and  all  thofe  things  which  fall  under  the  name  of  naval  ftores,  which  have  been  fo  long . 
fetched  as  far  as  from  Riga,  Narva,  Peterfburgh  and  Archangel,  all  might  be  plentifully  raifed  in  and  they 
brought  from  thofe  Englifh  colonies  in  America,  highly  to  the  reciprocal  advantage  of  Great  Britain  as  well  as 
her  colonies;  and  fo  plentifully  and  cheaply  may  they  be  raifed  there,  as  to  vie  with  the  Eaft  countries  themfelves, 
whereby  we  might  re-export  quantities  to  other  nations,  befides  fupplying  ourfelves  cheaper  therewith  than  we 
ever  have  done. 

Nay  it  is  equally  certain,  or  this  nation  has  many  years  been  moft  fhamefully  duped  and  impofed  upon, 
that  we  might  long  ago  have  raifed  raw  silk  in  North  America;  but  it  is  not  to  be  queftioned  at  prefent 
v/e  may,  as  our  territories  have  extended  fo  much  to  the  fouthward  of  that  continent.  And  if  the  prohibition 
of  foreign  wrought  filks  fhall  happily  take  place,  and  we  fhall  likewife  be  able  amply  to  furnifh  ourfelves  from 
our  colonies  with  raw  filk,  and  manufafture  the  whole  up  in  Great  Britain,  the  difference  may  be  above  two 
millions  per  annum  advantage  to  the  Britifh  empire.  We  cannot  import  fo  little  in  value  of  foreign  wrought 
filk,  either  legally  or  illegally  of  every  kind,  as  to  the  value  of  a  million  fterling  annually,  as  obferved,  and  the 
difference  between  purchafing  foreign  wrought  filks  and  fupplying  ourfelves  therewith,  will  make  a  difference 

to  the  nation  of  double  the  fum. - To  which  muft  be  added  the  expefted  benefit  of  furnifhing  ourfelves 

from  America  with  raw  filk,  inftead  of  buying  it  from  Turky,  Italy  and  Perfia,  by  way  of  Ruffia,  which 
will  ftill  confiderably  more  augment  our  national  emolument. 

That  we  may  be  alfo  furnifhed  with  plenty  of  wines  of  divers  kinds  from  America  is  not  to  be  doubted  ; 

I  mean  from  the  continent.  But  if  that  fhould  never  prove  the  cafe,  ’tis  certain  that  we  may  be  furnifhed 
amply  from  our  fugar  colonies,  if  proper  meafures  were  taken  for  that  purpofe,  the  bafis  of  all  wines  being 
a  faccharine  fubftance,  as  the  learned  Doftor  Shaw  has  proved. 

In  a  word,  there  is  no  impartial  man,  who  is  well  informed  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  Britifh  America,  but  will 
allow  we  import  a  great  variety  of  very  coftly  particulars  from  Europe  and  other  parts,  that  we  might  eafily 
have  for  luxury  no  lefs  than  utility  and  convenience  from  our  colonies,  either  from  the  continent  or  from  our 
iflands,  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  both  Britain  and  her  colonies. 

One  principal  reafon  that  may  have  been  affigned  for  the  negleft  of  this  hitherto,  is,  that  if  we  encou¬ 
raged  our  plantations  too  much  upon  the  old  fyftem,  we  might  and  fhould  have  loft  as  much  in  the  diminu¬ 
tion  of  our  exports  to  feveral  European  countries,  as  we  gained  by  fupplying  ourfelves  with  variety  of  im¬ 
ports  from  our  colonies :  whatever  weight  fuch  reafon  might  have,  we  fay,  upon  the  old  fyftem  of  conduft 
between  us  and  the  colonies,  and  when  we  were  lefs  incumbered  with  public  debts  and  taxes,  and  when  our 
commodities  and  manufaftures  in  general  were  confiderably  cheaper,  and  our  European  trade  was  far  lefs  in¬ 
jured  by  competitors  :  however  fubftantial  fuch  arguments  might  be  heretofore,  when  our  colonies  were  not 
io  greatly  extended,  and  not  fo  capable  of  furnifhing  our  wonted  imports,  that  reafon  which  held  good  for- 
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merly,  when  we  were  differently  circumftanced,  has  loft  all  its  force  in  our  prefent  fituation  ;  and  the  full- 
nefs  of  time  feems  to  be  come,  which  renders  it  now  good  policy  to  fave  every  particular  ballance  of  trade 
we  pay,  to  enable  the  nation  to  get  rid  of  its  tax-incumbrances  as  expeditioufly  as  we  can  ;  and  we  are  of 
opinion  that  our  colony  trade  rightly  regulated,  may  be  made  the  great  foundation  of  fo  doing.  Should  this 
be  happily  effected,  our  colonies  may  prove  the  falvation,  in  (lead  of  the  ruin  and  deftru&ion  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  :  our  vaff  continental  and  other  colony  acquifitions  may  then  anfwer  the  defireable  end  of  a  lading  mutual 
profperity.  ,  .  , 

However  heretofore  the  power  and  dignity  of  the  Britiffi  empire  hath  been  pretty  happily  fuftained,  before 
the  laft  two  wars,  when  our  debts  and  taxes  were  not  much  above  one-third  part  of  what  they  now  are  ;  how¬ 
ever  this  nation  has,  by  the  dint  of  a  ftupendous  feene  of  paper  credit  and  paper  currency,  hitherto  held 
up  its  commercial  head,  we  cannot  reafonably  prefume  to  do  fo  long  under  the  national  burdens  we  at  prefent 
are  obliged  to  bear ;  unlefs  every  difadvantageous  channel  of  trade  is  flopped  up,  and  every  beneficial  one  fiiall 
be  opened  ;  and  that  of  the  colonies,  5tis  humbly  apprehended,  may  be  made  fubfervient  to  our  national  fop- 
port,  notwithftanding  our  load  of  tax-incumbrances  is  fwelled  to  an  enormous  magnitude  ;  to  a  magnitude,  I 
am  perfuaded,  far  greater  than  has  been  duly  confidered. 

The  neat  income  of  taxes  perpetuated,  till  the  redemption  or  reduction  of  the  public  debt,  into  the  exche¬ 
quer,  does  not  amount  to  fo  little  as  five  millions  a  year;  and  the  grofs  produce  for  the  receipts  and 
iffues  of  charges  of  management  upon  this  occafion  only  does  not  come  to  lefs  than  twenty  per  cent,  upon 
the  neat  revenue,  which  makes  another  million  for  the  colledlion  and  diftribution  of  fo  large  a  dead  national 

burthen  on  the  ftate. - It  is  reckoned  by  the  belt  judges  in  the  kingdom,  that  we  do  not  owe  lefs  than  one- 

►  third  part  of  the  public  debt  to  foreigners,  and  confequently  that  we  are  not  tributaries  to  them  for  lefs  than 
one  million  and  an  half  per  annum  as  Britiffi  annuitants,  which  is  a  conftant  drain  of  treafure  upon 
the  nation. 

By  the  account  now  before  me  delivered  into  parliament  the  13th  day  of  March  1766,  of  the  money  given 
for  the  fervice  of  the  year  1765,  it  amounts  to  the  fum  of  7,969,337/.  12.?.  id.  together  with  deficiencies 
of  grants  for  the  current  fervice  of  the  laid  year  1765  ;  which  being  added  to  the  faid  six  millions,  make 
13,769,337  /.  12  s.  id.  raifed  in  time  of  peace,  exclufive  of  his  majefty’s  civil  list  revenue  for  the  fupporc 
of  his  houfehold  and  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown ;  which,  if  further  added,  will  make  the  whole 
14,569,337/,  1 2  s.  id.  befides  fome  other  public  expences  we  fhall  pafs  over,  befides  that  great  one  in  the 
raifing  and  iffuing  the  faid  fum  of  7,969,337  /.  12  s.  id.  which  is  extravagantly  large,  as  I  could  fhow. 

If  it  be  confidered,  that  we  further  expend  yearly,  according  to  reafonable  eflimation,  not  lefs  than  a  mil¬ 
lion  And  an  half  more  by  the  poor’s  tax  ;  what  is  alfo  expended  annually  in  all  other  parochial  taxes  toge¬ 
ther,  it  can  hardly  amount  to  fo  little  as  half  a  million  yearly  more,  which  will  make  a  total  of 
16,569,337/.  12  s.  1  d.  without  reckoning  any  thing  for  the  annual  expences  of  turnpike  roads,  which  is 
alfo  a  charge  on  our  commerce,  as  well  on  our  foreign,  as  our  domeftic ;  which,  that  we  may  not  be  fop- 
pofed  to  exaggerate,  we  will  exclude  from  the  total  of  our  accumulated  charges  upon  the  national  trade  of 
this  kingdom,  which  is  the  great  fund  of  the  public  treafure. 

Now,  let  it  be  confidered,  difpafiionately  confidered,  what  may  be  prefumed  to  be  the  amount  of  the  arbi¬ 
trary  enhancements  of  the  public  expence  levied  upon  the  whole  traffic  of  the  kingdom  by  fo  enormous  a 

revenue. - From  the  example  before  given,  it  muff  certainly  amount  to  fomething  very  confiderable,  occa- 

fioned  thereby ;  and  mult  inevitably  raife  the  price  of  all  things  confumable  throughout  the  nation,  by  the  way 
of  trade  and  commerce ;  and  this  muff  proportionably  affedl  the  foreign  no  lefs  than  the  inland  trade  of  the 
•whole  Britiffi  empire.- — —It  may  look  too  invidious  to  attempt  any  fort  of  eftimate  of  this  matter,  fince  the 
bulk  of  the  arbitrary  enhancements  upon  the  general  trade,  in  confequence  of  fuch  an  immenfe  taxation, 
muff  be  fo  very  extraordinary,  feeing  it  may  be  faid,  we  will  fuppofe,  that  the  chief  part  circulates  and  cen¬ 
ters  in  the  nation.  But  notwithftanding  that,  as  our  domeftic  commerce  alone  will  not  enrich  the  ftate,  nor 
add  any  great  matter  to  the  maritime  power  of  the  kingdom  without  foreign  trade;  if  our  general  foreign 
trade  be  fo  highly  loaded  with  tax-incumbrances,  moft  certainly  fuch  an  oppreffive  load  muft  neceffarily  affedt 
every  foreign  branch,  as  hath  been  fhown,  by  raifing  the  prices  of  all  Englifh  commodities  and.  manufa&ures 
to  a  degree  that  renders  them  unpurchafeable  in  foreign  countries,  by  reafon  of  their  exceffive  dearnefs,  when 
compared  with  thofe  of  rivals ;  and  therefore  can  we  reafonably  hope  and  expedt  to  preferve  our  foreign 
trade  while  this  lhall  be  the  cafe  ? 

In  a  word :  the  whole  tax-incumbrances  upon  our  trade  (for  there  the  whole  terminates,  that  being  now  our 
great  fund  of  property)  comprehending  all  our  arbitrary  enhancements  upon  enhancements,*  cannot  amount 
to  near  fo  little  as  twenty  millions  per  annum.  And  if  one  moiety  only  of  that  immenfe  tax-burthen 
was  abfolutely  annihilated,  what  an  extraordinary  eafement  would  not  this  prove  to  the  whole  commerce  and 
navigation  of  England  ?  Would  it  not  enable  us  to  fell  our  wares  and  manufadlures  in  general  to  foreigners 
as  cheap  as  any  other  nation  ?  Who  will  take  upon  him  to  demonftrate  the  contrary  ?  Perfuaded  1  am, 
that  if  only  all  our  appropriated  and  perpetuated  taxes  were  juftly  and  equitably  aboliffied,  that  pay  inter- 
eft  money  for  the  public  debts,  and  thereby  fend  a  million  and  an  half  a  year  out  of  the  nation  as  tributary 
debtors  ;  perfuaded  is  the  writer,  if  this  was  effedlually  done,  confiftent  with  the  prefervation  of  the  public 

faith  and  credit,  that  we  ffiould  be  able  to  fell  our  goods  as  cheap  at  foreign  markets  as  any  nation  in 

Europe. 

This  being  the  fimple  and  unexaggerated  ftate  of  our  enormous  expence,  I  would  pray  leave  to  aik^ 
whether  under  fuch  circumftances  it  can  be  eligible  and  politic  for  us  to  permit  of  an  additional  drain  of 
treafure  of  a  million  and  an  half  that  we  pay  to  the  Eaft  countries,  in  our  intercourfe  of  trade  with  them 
to  our  difadvantage  ?  For  if  we  are  tributaries  to  our  foreign  national  fund- creditors  to  the  amount  annually 
of  a  million  and  an  half  ;  and  we  pay  a  ballance  of  trade  likewife  to  Ruffia,  Sweden  and  Denmark,  to 
the  amount  of  a  million  and  an  half  more;  will  not  this  exhauft  the  nation  of  three  million  a  year 
of  the  public  wealth  ?  Can  we,  under  our  prefent  circumftances,  afford  to  fuffer  fuch  great  outgoings  ?  I 

Ihould  be  glad  to  know  what  certain  national  recruits  we  have  conftantly  to  fupply  fuch  large  exhauftions  of 

treafure  ? 

The  immenfe  fortunes  that  have  been  acquired  during  the  two  laft  wars,  have  bloated  the  nation  with  fund- 
credit  to  an  enormous  degree,  which  hath  centered  amongft  a  few  families  only,  compared  with  the  whole  of 
the  people.  And  becaufe  our  large  fund-treafures  have  fo  greatly  fwelled  ;  and  thofe  paper- credit-mongers  make 
fo  fplendid  a  parade,  by  their  wealth  wrung  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  kingdom,  inftead  ot  being  brought  into  it, 
by  fair  and  honeft  traffic  with  foreign  ftates  and  empires,  we  are  dazzled  with  the  gaudy  and  tinfel  appearances. 
Of  what,  I  afk  ?  Of  paper-property,  paper-circulation,  and  paper-credit  :  of  thefe,  indeed,  we  are 
full  -,  we  overflow.  But  what  is  all  this  fhow  of  riches  but  the  ffiadow  of  that  folid  wealth  with  which  we  have 
hitherto  parted  for  fairy  treafures?  Upon  what  a  foundation  this  magnificent  fyftem  of  paper-wealth  (lands, 
we  may  eafily  difeern,  from  what  hath  been  faid  in  thefe  few  ffieets.  With  what  defign  do  you  afk?  The 
writer  will  frankly  and  honeftly  tell  you.  With  a  defign  that  the  maladies  of  the  nation  may  be  probed  to 
the  root :  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  radically  cured,  not  fkinned  over  only,  as  they  have  too  long  been,  to 
fefter,  gangrene,  and  break  out  in  a  ftate  of  incurability. 

Vol.  I.  g 
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We  have  feen  the  potentiality  of  our  colonies  to  become  capable  of  fupplying  this  nation  with  many  of  thofe 
valuable  and  expenfive  imports  we  at  prefent  take  from  other  nations  at  a  difadvantage  ;  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  the  conduit  of  the  colonies  themfelves  will  enable  the  mother-ftate  to  render  them  aftually  fo. 

It  is  apparently  the  prefent  difpofition  of  the  legiflature,  and,  indeed,  that  of  the  whole  kingdom  in  ge¬ 
neral,  to  adopt  every  meafure  that  will  promote  the  intereft  of  the  colonies  :  but  this  fpirit  of  indulgence,  if 
no  equivalent  returns  fhall  be  made  on  the  fide  of  the  colonilts,  will  foon  difable  Great  Britain  from  a  conti¬ 
nuance  of  thofe  indulgences.  She  will  be  compelled,  from  the  principle  of  felf-prefervation,  to  contrail,  in- 
ftead  of  inlarge  and  extend  them ;  or  what  is  fhe  about  ?  Is  fhe  not  purfuing  direil  ways  and  means  to  ren¬ 
der  herfelf  an  impotent  and  beggarly  nation,  to  raife  her  colonies  to  that  ftate  of  aggrandizement  which  has 
been  reprefented,  the  fooner  ?  Will  not  fuch  conduit  in  this  nation  tend  to  make  the  colonies  great  and  for¬ 
midable  at  her  expence  and  ruin  ■,  provided  the  colonies  fhall  not,  without  a  moment’s  delay,  manifefl  their 
intention  to  return  reciprocal  advantages  to  the  mother  ftate  ?  The  defireable  commercial  union  cannot  be  duly 
cemented  between  them,  unlefs  it  is  fixed  upon  the  bafis  of  mutual  intereft:  and  advantage  :  without  this,  it 
is  impofiible  it  fhould  be  of  any  duration. 

It  remains  then  only  to  be  confidered,  how7  and  in  what  manner  the  colonies  fhall  as  effectually  evince  their 
regard  to  the  mother  kingdom  as  that  has  already  done  towards  them  ?  Every  man  will  anticipate  the  anfwer, 
becaufe  quite  natural  and  unftrained.  The  colonies  defire  this  kingdom  to  give  their  trade  every  fort  of  en¬ 
couragement,  and  take  off  every  reftraint  thereon,  that  the  colonifts  apprehend  difadvahtageoUs  to  their  rift¬ 
ing  power  and  fplendor.  The  mother  ftate  rejoices  in  this  promotion,  provided  they  are  aflfured  that  rife  in 
the  colonies  fhall  not  injure  or  ruin  her,  as  we  have  feen  is  not  at  all  improbable.  But  with  what  reafon  can 
the  colonifts  expert  to  be  buffered  to  rife  to  the  pitch  of  grandeur  they  are  capable  of,  unlefs  the  mother-ftat6 
fhall  rife  at  the  fame  time  ?  If  the  rife  and  magnificence  of  the  Britifh  Colonies  fhall  have  any  tendency  to 
the  impoverifhment  and  deftruftion  of  Great  Britain,  is  it  not  the  intereft:  of  Great  Britain  to  keep  them  in  a 
ftate  of  poverty,  inftead  of  elevate  them  to  that  independent  wealth  and  power  ?  The  colonies  have  experi¬ 
enced  the  tendernefs  and  affeftion  of  an  indulgent  parent.  How  fhall  they  manifefl:  their  returns  of  duty  and 
fenfibility  ?  If  they  do  not,  muft  they  not  look  for  an  increafe  of  obftacles  to  their  advancement,  rather 
than  further  indulgences  to  it  ?  This  is  common  policy,  diftated  by  the  fovereign  principle  of  God.  and 
nature. 

We  muft  prefume,  that  none  are  more  fenfible  of  this  than  the  colonifts  themfelves ;  and  that  we  cannot 
require  them  to  grant  more  grateful  returns  than  they  are  chearfully  difpofed  to  do.  What  returns  can  the 
mother-kingdom  require  of  them,  for  all  paft  advantages  received,  and  to  encourage  them  to  grant  chem  more 
and  more?  The  anfwer,  I  have  faid,  is  natural  and  obvious.  If  the  colonies  exped  a  continuance  of  this 
happy  difpofition  in  us  to  extend  our  good  will  and  munificence,  there  is  certainly  reciprocal  obligations  due 
on  their  part.  If  this  kingdom  fhall  be  difpofed  to  grant  them  every  encouragement  by  largefftes  and  pre¬ 
miums,  to  promote  their  interefts  in  agriculture  and  planting  in  general,  and  in  the  production  of  every 

THING  THAT  WE  NOW  TAKE  FROM  OTHER  NATIONS,  AND  IMPORT  THE  SAME  FROM  THEM,  is  it  not  their 

intereft  to  take  whatever  they  can  in  return  of  us  to  compenfate  for  our  outgoings  on  their  account  ? 

They  cannot  exped  that  we  fhould  hazard  the  encouraging  of  them  firft  in  thefe  produdions  we  at  pre¬ 
fent  take  from  other  nations,  and  take  the  fame,  in  confequence  of  fuch  encouragement  from  them,  unlefs 
they  fhall  think  of  taking  an  equivalent  from  us.  This  would  be  unequal ;  it  would  be  impolitic ;  it  would 
be  reducing  ourfelves  to  an  abjed  ftate  of  poverty  to  make  them  our  mafters,  ourftelves  their  dependent 
(laves ;  it  would  abfolutely  undo  our  whole  landed  and  trading  intereft,  and  deftroy  all  hope  of  future  pros¬ 
perity.  This  the  colonifts  know  as  well  as  we  do;  and  cannot  be  ignorant  of  what  would  in  fuch  cafe  be 
in  their  power,  and  how  much  it  would  be  out  of  ours  to  right  ourfelves,  (hould  we  be  fo  infatuated  as  to  confult 
their  intereft  independent  of  our  own.  There  feems  no  intention  in  this  kingdom  but  to  do  all  they  can  for 
the  benefit  of  the  colonies.  This  appears  now  too  glaring  to  be  denied ;  the  colonifts  will  acknowledge  it, 
not  only  by  words,  but  every  other  teftimonial  of  gratitude  in  their  power,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted.  Our  re¬ 
gard  has  been  demonftrated  by  aftions  that  fome  think  were  unbecoming  the  wifdom  of  the  Britifti  nation. 
The  writer  hereof  is  of  different  fentiments.  He  judges  the  repeal  of  the  ftamp  aft  a  right  meafure;  and  the 
other  fteps  taken  for  the  benefit  of  the  colonies  hitherto  not  altogether  wrong :  but  why  does  he  think  fo  ?  Be-  - 
caufe  he  doubts  not  of  becoming  returns  from  the  colonies  to  their  mother-country.  This  is  his  chief  reafon 
for  adopting  this  opinion ;  and  he  hopes  he  fhall  not  be  therein  miftaken  by  experience. 

Was  he  not  morally  certain  of  that,  he  fhould  think  it  the  moft  impolitic  ftep  the  Britifh  Iegiflature  could 
have  taken.  From  his  opinion  of  the  happieft  difpofition  in  our  colonifts  to  approve  themfelves  worthy  of 
all  regard  that  this  kingdom  has  fhown  towards  them,  or  fhall  be  hereafter  induced  to  ftiow  them;  he  will 
take  the  liberty  to  declare  what  he  thinks  to  be  incumbent  on  their  part  to  do,  without  delay,  in  order  to 
cement  that  everlafting  commercial  union  that  he  hopes  may  fubfift  between  Great  Britain  and  her  Ame¬ 
rican  territories. 

Before  he  declares  himfelf,  he  defires,  that  the  reader  will  pleafe  to  recolleft  what  has  been  already  urged.— 
That  the  dearnefs  of  Englifh  commodities  and  manufaftures  in  general,  and  therefore  the  caufe  of  our  being 
underfold  by  our  competitors  at  foreign  markets,  no  lefs  than  that  of  fmuggling  in  Great  Britain,  are  owin°- 
to  the  weight  and  oppreflion  of  our  taxes  in  general.  Wherefore,  the  writer  has  recommended  the  leffening 
of  our  taxes  as  foon  as  poftible,  in  order  to  lower  the  prices  of  our  manufaftures ;  to  the  end,  that  our  Ame¬ 
rican  colonifts,  as  well  as  any  foreign  European  ftate,  may  purchafe  them  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  they  can  do 
thofe  of  France  or  any  other  rival  nation ;  this  being  an  inducement  to  the  colonies  as  well  as  the  mother- 
country  to  lay  afide  fmuggling. 

Till  our  taxes  can  be  diffidently  reduced  by  certain  means  the  writer  conceives  to  be  in  our  power,  to  en¬ 
able  us  to  fell  our  manufaftures  upon  an  equality  with  our  rivals,  ’tis  to  be  hoped  that  our  colonifts  will  not 
be  averfe  to  co  operate  with  their  mother-country  in  the  reduction  of  our  taxes,  as  we  have  fo  readily  re¬ 
duced  theirs,  and  obliged  ourfelves  to  make  good  the  deficiency  of  the  fuppofed  produce  of  the  late  ftamp- 
aft :  feeing  the  mother-country  has  done  this  for  the  colonies,  we  cannot  prefume  but  the  colonies  will  as  rea¬ 
dily  unite  with  the  mother-country  to  eafe  her  taxes  in  general.  And,  indeed,  will  not  the  colonies  themlelves 
reap  no  lefs  benefit  by  fuch  conduft  than  this  kingdom  will  ?  Will  they  not  purchafe  our  manufaftures  the 
cheaper,  if  the  general  taxes  of  Great  Britain  (hail  be  confiderably  reduced  ?  And  can  they,  or  will  they 
refufe  to  lend  their  helping  hand  to  forward  a  work  fo  beneficial  to  themfelves  no  lefs  than  to  Great 
Britain  ? 

However  imprafticable  the  natural  reduftion  of  taxes  may  appear  to  fome;  yet  the  writer  is  of  a  con¬ 
trary  opinion  ;  and  that  one  great  foundation  for  its  accomplifhment  may  be  laid,  by  promoting  the  commer¬ 
cial  union  he  propofes  by  thefe  papers,  between  this  kingdom  and  her  American  plantations.  By  what  means 
fuch  an  advantageous  union  may  be  effefted,  is  by  the  plained  and  fimpleft  means ;  it  not  requiring  any 
mighty  complicated  and  myfterious  fcheme  to  bring  the  fame  to  pafs.  They  are  fo  obvious,  that  every°  man 
will,  ’tis  apprehended,  readily  difcern  their  reafon ablenefs,  and  acquiefce  therein  upon  the  firft  hearing. 
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The  fhort  plan,  therefore,  that  I  would  propofe  is  only  as  follows  :  vil  That  Great  Britain  gives  effectual 
encouragement  to  the  colonies  to  produce  whatever  we  at  prefent  import  from  the  Eaft  countries ;  and  as  fall 
as  the  colonies  fhall  be  able  to  afford  the  fame,  that  Great  Britain  fhall  import  them  from  chefe  American 
colonies. 

That  Great  Britain  gives  effectual  encouragement  to  her  colonies  to  produce  every  other  fpecies  of  mate¬ 
rials  for  manufactures,  that  we  do  not,  at  prefent,  import  from  the  Eaft  countries  :  raw  silk,  in  particular,  to¬ 
gether  with  every  other  material  that  we  import  from  any  other  parts  of  Europe,  or  elfewhere. 

That  this  kingdom  gives  effectual  encouragement  to  her  colonies  for  the  making  of  cochineal,  and  thfe  rhif- 
ing  every  fpecies  of  dyeing  productions  ufed  in  our  manufactures,  that  we  now  import  front  any  other  parts 
of  the  world  :  alio  cotton  and  flax  in  plenty,  and  whatever  elfe  we  take  from  ocher  countries  that  is  contained  in 
our  whole  catalogue  of  imports,  where  it  cannot  be  demonftrated  that  this  nation  is  a  gainer  by  fuch  im¬ 
portations. 

That  w'e  give  effectual  encouragement  for  the  productions  in  Our  colonies,  as  well  in  the  ifland  as  the  con¬ 
tinental  ones,  of  whatever  in  general  we  take  for  ufe,  or  convenience,  or  even  luxury,  from  other  (fates,  that 
will  come  to  us  in  a  little  time  cheaper  than  we  import  them  from  fuch  other  ftates,  either  for  Britifh  con- 
fumption  or  for  re-exportation  to  other  foreign  countries. 

What  our  own  extenfive  colonies  in  general  may  not  be  able  to  afford  as  objeCts  of  traffic,  is  hard  to  deter¬ 
mine  :  provided,  we  fay,  that  the  encouragement  we  give  them  fhall  be  effectual  for  the  purpofes  of  fair  and 
repeated  trials  and  experiments  made  there  for  that  delign.  And,  therefore,  it  is  hard  to  fay,  what  commo¬ 
dities  we  fhall  ftand  in  need  of  within  ourfelves,  or  for  trade  with  other  nations,  that  cannot  be  obtained  from 
fome  or  other  of  the  prefent  Britifh  colonies. 

Should  we  carry  this  matter  to  the  full  extent  it  will  admit  of,  we  may  certainly  obtain  a  great  variety  of 
materials  for  manufactures  more  than  we  at  prefent  have-,  and  fuch,  perhaps,  with  which  we  are  quite  unac¬ 
quainted  at  prefent.  And  if  thefe  are  obtained  in  that  great  plenty  that  the  extent  of  our  whole  American  do¬ 
minions  will  now  allow  of,  why  may  we  not  obtain  fuch  materials  at  a  rate  as  cheap  as  they  can  be  frorri  any 
Other  parts  of  the  globe  ?  They  certainly  may.  When  this  great  point  fhall  be  gained,  the  next  we  ought 
to  aim  at  is  to  manufacture  them  as  cheap  as  any  nation  under  the  fun  can  do.  But  how  can  this  be  effected 
but  by  the  fpeedy  annihilation  of  taxes  to  their  proper  degree?  By  what  obvious  means  one  good  founda¬ 
tion  for  this  can  be  obtained,  we  fhall  next  animadvert  on. 

The  fuppofed  full  and  adequate  encouragements  being  given  to  our  colonies  to  raife  every  thing  for  traf¬ 
fic,  that  the  great  variety  of  climates  abound  with  in  America ;  we  mean  fuch  materials  for  Britilh  manufac¬ 
tures  as  can  be  raifed  there  by  agriculture,  hufbandry,  or  planting  in  every  reipeCt,  that  fhall  be  experienced 
to  be  practicable;  and  every  thing  elfe  that  we  fhall  find  our  intereft  to  confume  amongft  ourfelves,  or  re¬ 
export  to  any  where  elfe - This  is  our  general  idea,  without  further  expatiation  on  the  matter. 

Hereby  we  fhall  render,  perhaps,  Great  Britain  for  every  fpecies  of  imports  that  we  want  for  domeftic  ufe, 
convenience  or  luxury,  or  re-exportation,  in  a  great  meafure  independant,  as  it  were,  for  imports  of  any  fore 
with  every  other  part  of  the  world  :  We  fay,  as  we  would  be  fo  underftood,  that  if  we  fhould  judge  it  poli¬ 
tic  to  encourage  our  colonies  to  the  full  heighth  they  will  admit  of,  we  might  have  little  occafion  for  any 
fort  of  foreign  imports  whatfoever  :  we  might  become  fellers  to  all  the  world  of  much  more  than  we  yet  ever 
did,  and  buyers  of  much  lefs.  This  will  fo  inrich  the  nation  as  to  enable  her  to  reduce  her  taxes*  and  there¬ 
by  PERPETRATE  THE  PROPOSED  NATIONAL  SYSTEM  of  COLONY-UNION. 

But  Whatever  we  did  import  from  any  foreign  country,  ought  we  not  to  oblige  fuch  foreign  country  to  take 
an  equivalent  of  our  native  produCE  and  manufactures  in  return  ?  Or  why  not  ceafe  to  have  any  commercial 
intercourfe  with  them  ?  Is  it  not  more  eligible  to  ceafe  to  trade  with  any  country,  than  to  carry  on  a  lofing 
trade  with  them  ?  We  mean,  a  lofing  trade  when  the  fame  fliall  be  confidered  in  all  its  circumftances,  rela¬ 
tions  and  connexions,  with  any  other  branches  of  trade ;  for  one  branch  may  be  a  loofing  one,  and  yet  that 
may  prove  inftrumental  to  render  fome  other  branch  or  branches  more  beneficial  than  they  otherwife  could  be, 
and  therefore  amply  compenfate,  or  more  than  do  fo,  for  any  lofs  we  might  occafionally  fuftain.  So  that  if 
we  lofe  by  one  branch  of  trade,  yet  that  very  branch  giving  being  to,  or  tending  to  render  fome  other  advanta¬ 
geous,  we  fhould  not  trade  to  our  national  injury  upon  the  whole.  For  we  can  never  expeCt  to  get  rid  of  the 
bulk  of  our  taxes,  and  preferve  the  public  faith,  but  by  rendering  our  particular  balances  of  trade  as  advan¬ 
tageous  as  we  can,  in  order  to  make  the  general  more  fo. 

Our  colonies  then  being  actually  brought  to  furnifh  us  as  before  reprefented,  in  as  ample  a  manner  as  fhall 
be  judged  politic  on  our  fide,  we  come  now  to  the  fhort  queftion  ;  What  conduCt  ought  to  prevail  amongft 
all  our  colonifts  ?  To  which  we  anfwer,  that  as  we  advance  in  their  encouragement  to  furnifh  us,  is  it  not 
their  intereft  to  enable  us  to  pay  them  for  what  they  fhall  fo  be  enabled  to  furnifh  us  ?  Without  this,  ’cis 
impoflible  we  fhould  either  be  able  to  encourage  them,  and  continue  our  imports  from  them. 

But  if  our  colonies  determine  one  and  all,  and  that  alfo  in  the  moft  effectual  manner,  that  they  will  take 
and  actually  fhall  take,  all  their  manufactures  from  Great  Britain,  whom  they  fhall  furnifh  with  all  materials 
for  that  purpofe,  inHead  of  taking  them  from  the  Eaft  countries,  or  elfewhere,  &c.  &c.  this  conduCt  on  the  part 
of  the  colonies  will  put  Great  Britain  in  a  condition  to  pay  them  for  every  fpecies  of  materials  wherewith  they 
fhall  fupply  them ;  and  every  fort  of  production,  which  they  at  prefent  import  from  any  other  ftate,  which 
does  not  take  an  equivalent  value  of  Britifh  commodities  and  manufactures. 

That  the  colonies  duly  indicate  their  intention  to  do  this,  is  it  at  all  unreafonable,  that  they  fhould  as 
much  as  poffibie,  defift  from,  lay  afide  and  forbear,  every  fort  of  attempt  to  fupply  themfelves  with  fuch  ma¬ 
nufactures,  as  they  ought  injuftice  to  take  from  their  mother-kingdom?  We  are  of  opinion,  that  it  is  in¬ 
cumbent  upon  the  colonies  to  manifeft  immediately  the  fincerity  of  their  intention  to  lay  afide  manufacturing, 
and  that  inftantly,  all  thofe  manufactures  lately  fet  up  upon  the  continent,  and  all  other,  except  fuch  as  fhall 
be  reafonable  to  except.  But  this  cannot  be  effectually  evinced  by  the  vague  declarations  that  they  have  hi¬ 
therto  only  made  to  this  kingdom.  During  the  dependence  of  the  reconfideration  of  the  late  aCt  before  the 
legislature,  they  forbid  their  correfpondents  in  this  nation  to  fend  Britifh  manufactures  to  America.  This  was 
done  to  fhow  their  general  difguft  and  diffatisfaCtion  the  ffamp  aCt  had  given  them :  no  fooner  was  the  fame 
repealed,  than  thefe  orders  were  gratefully  and  politicly  countermanded,  and  the  courfe  of  trade  hath  partly 
reverted  to  its  wonted  channel. 

Notwithftanding  this,  in  confequence  of  our  humble  opinion  to  inlarge  and  cement  the  commercial  union  to 
the  degree  we  have  propofed,  and  to  induce  the  mother- country  to  acquiefce  in  the  meafures  fuggefted  for 
that  purpofe,  fomething  more  fhould  feem  requifite  to  be  done  and  performed  on  the  part  of  the  colonies  ; 
apprehending  what  they  have  hitherto  done  only  to  be  a  fignifkant  prelude  to  what  ought  to  fucceed;  which, 
we  conceive,  fhould  be  fomething  bordering  upon  the  following  conduCt,  and  that  is  humbly  fubmitted. 

1  hac  the  refpeCtive  colonies  in  their  legal  affemblies,  or  by  their  deputies,  authorized  to  convene  for  that 
purpofe,  come  to  fomething  like  thefe  refolutions,  viz. 
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That  in  confequence  of  his  Majefty  and  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  having,  in  their  great  wifdom, 
been  pleafed  to  regard  the  remonftrances  of  the  Britifh  Americans  againft  the  late  ftamp-aCt,  and  have  at  their 
humble  requeft  and  foliicitation  repealed  the  fame,  the  feveral  and  refpeClive  colonies  have  come  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  refolutions  : 

1.  It  is  refolved,  by  and  with  the  confent  of  the  faid  feveral  and  refpeClive  Britifli  colorries  in  all  his  Ma- 
jefty’s  dominions  in  America:  That  they  have  unanimoufly  refolved,  in  confequence  of  the  repeal  of  the  ftamp- 
aCt  in  Great  Britain,  to  make  and  enaCt  fuch  law  and  laws  in  the  feveral  affemblies,  as  fhall  encourage  the  im¬ 
portation  of  Britifh  manufactures  into  the  faid  colonies. 

2.  It  is  refolved,  That  all  manufactures  which  interfere  with  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  and  which 

have  been  at  any  time  fet  up  and  eitablifhed  in  the  faid  colonies,  fhall  be  absolutely  a'oolifhed,  from  and  af¬ 
ter  the  day  of  - - That  proper  laws  be  made  by  the  feveral  affemblies  belonging  to  the 

refpeClive  colonies *,  and  that  all  and  every  of  his  Majefty’s  fubjeCts  refiding  in  the  faid  colonies,  fhall  be  pro¬ 
hibited  from  manufacturing,  from  and  after  the  faid  day  of  any  houfehold  furni¬ 

ture,  or  wearing  apparel  of  any  kind  or  kinds,  except  fuch  as  fhall  be  excepted ,  (Ac.  (Ac.  (Ac. 

3.  It  is  refolved,  That  no  kind  or  kinds  of  manufactures  fliall  be  fuffered  to  be  made  in  the  laid  colonies, 
excepting  fuch  only  as  have  relation  to  agriculture,  hufbandry,  or  to  planting,  and  the  raffing  of  all  fuch  ma¬ 
terials  for  manufactures,  and  all  fuch  other  productions  as  Great  Britain  fliall  encourage  to  be  produced  within 
thofe  colonies ;  and  excepting  alfo  the  making  of  all  fuch  utenfils  as  may  be  neceffary  to  the  building  of  dwell¬ 
ing  houfes ,  the  erecting  of  plantations,  (Ac.  (Ac.  (Ac. 

4.  It  is  refolved,  That  all  difeouragement  fliall  be  given  to  the  illegal  importation  by  fmuggling  of  every 
kind  of  French  or  other  foreign  manufactures  into  the  Britifh  colonies,  purfuant  to  the  laws  that  are,  or  fliall 
be  enacted  for  that  falutary  purpofe  in  thefe  colonies  and  in  Great  Britain. 

5.  It  is  refolved.  That  proper  meafures  be  taken  by  the  Britifh  colonies  to  reprefent  to  the  parliament  of 
England  :  that  it  is  their  defire  to  enlarge  and  extend  the  commercial  union  between  Great  Britain  and 
her  American  colonies,  by  their  giving  fuch  encouragement  to  agriculture  and  hufbandry,  and  to  planting, 
and  the  raifing  of  all  fuch  other  productions,  &c.  &c.  as  to  their  wifdom  fliall  leem  meet  •,  as  well  with  refpeCt 
to  the  commerce  and  navigation  between  her  and  her  northern  colonies,  as  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
whole  American  colonies  in  general. 

Something  like  the  preceding  refolutions  being  folemnly  agreed  upon,  and  formally  and  duly  reprefented  to 
the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  may  probably  be  attended  with 'all  the  happy  confequences  briefly  fet  forth  in 
thefe  papers.  Certain  it  is,  that  fuch  meafures  being  taken  by  the  colonies,  would  manifeft  the  difpofition  of 
the  colonies  towards  their  mother-country  ;  and  the  latter  would,  doubtlefs,  make  becoming  returns  towards 
fuch  a  reprefentation.  In  a  word,  by  fuch  fteps  as  are  hereby  generally  fignified  being  taken  on  both  fides, 
will  naturally  bring  about  thofe  defirable  events  aimed  at  by  this  difeourfe.  Let  it  be  fuppofed,  for  a 
moment,  that  our  plantations  actually  prohibited  all  manufacturing  of  houfehold  furniture  and  apparel  only  ; 
and  this  kingdom,  in  confequence  thereof,  was  only  to  give  effectual  encouragement  for  the  productions  in 
America,  and  the  importation  from  thence  of  all  thofe  feveral  imports  that  we  at  prefent  take  from  the  Eaft 
countries :  this  firft  ftep  would  confiderably  enlarge  our  commercial  connections  with  each  other.  If  we  look 
to  the  additional  amount  of  a  million  and  an  half  a  year  from  our  colonies,  this  would  enable  the  colonies 
in  their  turn  to  take  to  the  like  additional  value  of  our  manufactures. 

Was  this  the  cafe,  would  not  this  create  an  additional  circulation  of  trade  and  navigation  between  this  na¬ 
tion  and  Britifh  America  to  the  amount  of  three  millions  a  year?  Is  not  this  an  objeCt  deferving  the  at¬ 
tention  of  parliament  ?  What  confiderations  relative  to  the  Eaft  countries  can  induce  us  to  forego  fuch  a  na¬ 
tional  emolument?  There  are  no  alliances  or  treaties  that  we  can  make  with  thofe  powers,  either  in  time  of 
peace  or  war,  that  can  be  an  equivalent  advantage  to  Great  Britain,  for  the  lofs  of  fuch  a  commercial  union  as 
thefe  meafures  would  inevitably  produce  between  this  kingdom  and  her  American  plantations.  For  this  increafe 
of  union  will  be  conducive  to  a  further,  not  only  with  North  America,  but  between  our  continental  and  our 
ifland  colonies  and  as  the  more  opulent  both  grow,  the  more  manufactures  will  they  both  be  able  to  take  from 
Great  Britain,  and  inrich  her  likewife,  as  the  commerce  will  increafe  her  breed  of  feamen,  and  augment  her 
maritime  power  to  a  degree  far  beyond  any  fervice  we  can  expeCt  to  receive  from  the  Eaft  countries  beneficial 
to  thefe  kingdoms.  Moreover,  every  addition  made  to  this  branch  of  trade  will  be  our  own  trade,  under  ~ 
cur  own  controul  and  direction,  and  will  prove  the  increafe  of  our  own  belt  ftrength,  the  increafe  of  employ¬ 
ment  amongft  the  induftrious  poor,  and  the  increafe  of  our  own  national  treafure.  Wherein  can  the  Eaft  coun¬ 
tries,  I  folemnly  afk,  benefit  Great  Britain  to  fuch  like  degree  ?  They  may  tend,  as  they  have  hitherto  done,  to 
exhauft  us  by  fubfidiary  alliances,  as  well  as  by  their  commerce,  if  we  continue  in  the  lethargic  ftate  we  are  in. 

Should  it  be  faid,  that  if  we  decline  in  our  commercial  connections  with  Ruffia,  Sweden  and  Denmark,  our 
commercial  rivals  may  think  it  the  more  politic  in  them  to  increafe  in  theirs,  and  adhere  alfo  to  that  fubfidiary 
lyftem  we  may  find  it  our  intereft  to  relinquifti.  Let  our  rivals  do  this  •,  let  them  trade  with  the  Eaft  countries  to 
the  difadvantage  we  have  too  long  done  :  let  them  increafe  their  fubfidiary  exhauftions  of  treafure,  and  let  them 
purfue  this  trade  for  naval  {lores,  &c.  &c.  to  their  detriment,  while  we  augment  ours  with  our  colonies,  to  our 
high  advantage;  what  will  the  confequence  be  ?  While  they  fliall  behold  us  rifing  in  opulence,  maritime  ftrength 
and  fplendor,  by  an  extended  commercial  union  between  us  and  our  colonies  :  while  they  fhall  behold  this  feene 
of  profperity  on  our  fide,  will  they  not  experience  themfelves  to  grow  poorer  and  poorer,  and  more  and  more 
impotent,  while  this  kingdom  grows  more  and  more  wealthy,  potent  and  formidable?  What  need  we  then  to 
dread  their  clofeft  connections  with  the  Eaft  countries,  when  Gur  maritime  ftrength  will  be  a  match  for  their 
united  naval  force  ?  Provided,  likewife,  fome  other  meafures  fhall  be  adopted  by  the  court  of  England, 
that  we  may  fuggeft,  it  is  the  humble  opinion  of  the  writer,  that  Great  Britain  will  have  little  realon  to 
apprehend  any  kind  of  injury  from  the  prefumed  connections  that  may  probably  take  place  between  our 
competitors  and  the  Eaft  countries. 

Another  objection  that  might  be  made  againft  gradually  declining  in  our  difadvantageous  trade  with  the 
Eaft  countries,  as  we  fliall  augment  in  that  of  our  colonies,  is,  that  the  revenue  of  cuftoms  will  fuffer  by  the  lofs  of 
our  imports  from  the  Eaft  countries.  Every  one  converfant  with  our  fubjeCt  will  inftantly  obviate  this  objection, 
by  obferving,  that  the  fame  duties  will  be  laid  upon  the  like  commodities  as  gradually  imported  from  our  plan-  • 
rations,  as  at  prefent  come  from  the  Eaft  countries ;  and  the  new  duties  may  be  appropriated  as  the  old  at  prefent 
are.  The  revenue,  therefore,  can  fuftain  no  diminution  from  fuch  a  change  of  conduCt ;  and  as  to  the  temporary 
expence  to  which  the  nation  may  be  at  firft  put  for  encouraging  premiums,  bounties,  &c.  &c.  to  the  colo¬ 
nies  •,  That  when  put  into  the  fcale  againft  the  national  benefits,  will  be  of  no  weight  in  the  ballance,  even 
with  relation  to  the  Eaft  country  trade  alone.  But  if  the  plan  be  farther  extended,  even  to  the  production  of 
raw  filk,  cochineal,  and  every  other  article  of  dying  ingredients  we  have  imported  from  other  parts,  the  bal¬ 
lance  of  national  advantages  will  not  be  inconfiderably  augmented  in  our  favour,  without  the  enumerating  a 
great  variety  of  other  imports  we  take  from  countries  we  are  lefs  beholden  to  than  is  generally  imagined  ;  that 
this  nation  ought  to  ftudy  how  to  have  them  from  her  American  plantations,  our  circumftances  requiring  this 
^  policy 
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policy  to  he  carried  to  the  utmoft  pitch  it  is  capable  of;  for  if  we  make  the  certain  benefit  and  advantage  of 
the  kingdom  our  guide  herein,  we  can  never  carry  the  \  rinciples  upon  which  we  reafon  to  too  great  lengths. 
The  more  the  colonies  fhall  be  enabled  to  take  of  our  manufactures,  the  more  they  will  take ;  and  the  more 
we  fhall  be  able  to  import  from  them,  the  more  able  will  they  be  to  increafe  their  imports  from  us;  and  by 
this  increafe  of  commercial  intercourfe,  our  navigation  will  be  proportionably  inlarged,  by  our  own  unpreca- 
rious  traffic,  independent  of  the  caprice  of  all  foreign  fates  whatever. 

Be  it  luppofed,  we  add  no  more  than  the  article  of  raw  filk  to  that  of  the  Eaft  country  trade,  it  will  be 
well  worth  our  while  to  exert  our  efforts  to  accomplifh  it.  Let  the  value  of  the  import  of  raw  filk  be  efti- 
mated,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  foreign  wrought  European  filks,  legally  and  illegally  imported,  at  no  more 
together  than  one  million  per  annum  ;  and  that  by  means  of  our  colonies,  and  the  prohibition  of  European 
wrought  filks,  our  weavers  fhall  be  enabled  to  fupply  us  therewith,  the  difference  to  the  kingdom  between  fpend- 
ing  a  million  a  year  out  of  the  nation,  and  faving  the  fame  fum  within  it,  will  make  two  millions  a  year.  If  half 
a  million  only  of  raw  filk  be  imported  from  the  colonies,  inftead  of  Turky,  Perfian  and  Italian,  and  the  colonies 
fhall  in  lieu  thereof  take  half  a  million  of  our  manufactures,  this  creates  a  circulation  of  a  million  between 
the  kingdom  and  her  colonies,  and  improves  her  navigation.  And  if  by  the  prohibition  of  European  wrought 
filks  we  preferve  at  lead  in  the  kingdom  the  other  half  million  we  pay  for  thofe  manufactured  filks,  this  will  lave  a 
million  more  to  our  internal  circulation  ;  fo  that  together  with  the  three  millions  before  of  circulation  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Eaft  country  trade  between  this  nation  and  her  plantations,  will  occafion  a  faving  of  five  millions 
a  year  to  this  kingdom.  Sure  this  is  an  objeft  deferving  of  our  attention. 

Let  it  be  imagined,  that  by  carrying  our  commercial  conneClionS  to  the  degree  intimated  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  American  colonies,  and  declining  fomething  in  thofe  between  us  and  thofe  of  Italy,  will  not  the 
laving  of  the  ballance  we  at  prefent  pay  for  Piedmontefe  raw  filk,  compenfate  for  any  lofs  we  may  be  pre¬ 
fumed  to  buffer  by  our  exports  to  the  feveral  other  Italian  f  ates,  when  the  value  of  wrought  filk  imported  from 
Italy  hath  been  duly  confidered.  The  Italians  cannot  do  without  our  lead,  our  tin,  and  our  fiffi  ;  and  if  they 
take  the  woollen  goods  they  have  hitherto  done  from  us  wholly  from  France,  would  this  equalize  the  ad¬ 
vantages,  which  we  may  derive  from  fupplying  ourfelves  from  our  colonies  with  raw  filk,  and  fupplying  our- 
l’elves  likewife  and  our  colonifts  with  wrought  filks  ? 

The  Turkey  trade  is  at  prefent  in  our  disfavour,  and  has  been  fo  for  feme  time ;  why  fhould  we  be  anxious  for 
the  prefervation  of  a  trade  we  are  lofing  by,  unlefs  at  length  to  become  gainers  by  it  ?  Is  it  not  better  policy 
to  turn  every  difadvantageous  branch  of  our  foreign  trade  into  a  beneficial  one,  by  means  of  increafiog  our 
trading  conneftion  between  us  and  our  colonifts  upon  the  footing  fuggefted,  than  to  continue  in  the  lethargic 
fate  of  difadvantage  for  want  of  roufing  ourfelves  to  turn  the  channels  of  commerce  into  lucrative  currents  ? 
If  indeed  by  the  change  of  channels  our  maritime  power  fhould  buffer  by  it,  it  might  have  borne  weight  in  a  nation 
whofe  ftudy  ought  to  be  to  preferve  their  mercantile  navigation,  for  the  fake  of  maintaining  a  powerful  royal 
navy.  On  the  contrary,  by  cultivating  a  more  extenfive  navigation  with  our  colonies,  we  fhall  certainly  con- 
fiderably  more  increafe  our  naval  prowefs  than  we  fhall  diminiffi  it  by  any  imaginary  Ioffes  in  the  decline  of  our 
trade  with  other  European  ftates.  And  it  fhould  not  be  forgot,  candid  reader,  as  before  noticed,  that  our  co¬ 
lony  trade  is  our  own  trade,  under  our  own  conduct  and  controul;  and  while  regulated  upon  the 
general  principles  herein  propoled,  may  be  rendered  conducive  to  the  increafe  of  our  trade  to  all  other  parts 
of  the  world  hereafter,  as  Well  as  the  immediate  inrichment  of  the  nation.  For  why  may  not  we  become  sel¬ 
lers  of  all  North  American,  as  well  as  our  i fland  productions,  to  other  nations?  Under  proper  regula¬ 
tions,  and  by  (Lengthening  the  aft  of  navigation  in  confequence  of  what  has  been  faid  in  the  general,  we°may 
aggrandize  the  colonies  no  lefs  than  ourfelves ;  and  they  will  then  never  be  induced  to  attempt  an  indepen¬ 
dency,  when  they  experience  themfelves  happy  and  prolperous  in  the  reverie  flare  and  condition.  Nothin*? 
will  urge  them  to  that  but  finding  their  intereft  neglcfted,  inftead  of  encouraged,  from  principles  reciprocally 
beneficial  to  the  mother-country,  as  well  as  to  themfelves.  To  this-  both  have  a  right;  and  without  that 
right  being  duly  maintained  and  perpetrated,  the  fubferviency  and  dependency  of  the  colonies  long  upon  this 
kingdom  cannot  be  expefted  ;  the  grand  tie  and  cement  of  union  being  deftroyed. 

Willing  to  hope  and  believe,  that  fomething  like  what  has  been  fuggefted  may  take  place,  the  confequence 
mult  have  a  very  pleafing  afpeft  with  relation  to  both.  Provided  the  North  Americans  fhall  be  encouraged  to 
direft  their  whole  efforts  to  the  produftions  of  all  things  that  fhall  not  interfere  with  thofe  of  the  mother-ftate, 
but  may  interfere  with  thofe  of  other  European  ftates  or  any  other  country  whatfoever  :  provided  they  fhall  chear- 
fully  acquiefce  in  the  laying  abide  all  forts  of  Britiffi  manufacturing,  and  will  determine  to  take  the  molt  vicro- 
rous  meafures  to  promote  the  importation  of  Britifh  manufactures,  and  to  difeourage,  by  the  moft  fevere  and  fa- 
lutary  laws  and  regulations  amongft  themfelves,  the  fmuggling  of  any  kind  of  foreign  wares  or  manufactures 
into  the  Britifh  colonies  in  general,  the  illands  as  well  as  the  continental  plantations :  if  thefe  meafures  fhall  be 
adopted,  and  refolutely  adhered  to,  their  temptation  to  the  purchafe  of  foreign  commodities  and  manufactures 
will  ceafe,  becaufe  thofe  of  England  may  become  as  cheap  as  thofe  of  France.  For  as  fuch  like  conduft  will 
enrich  the  mother-country,  as  well  as  the  colonies,  will  not  this  lay  a  sure  foundation  for  the  annihilation 
of  Britiffi  taxes ;  and  will  not  that  prove  the  effectual  means,  if  carried  to  its  proper  extent,  to  lower  the  price 
of  all  Engliffi  wares  to  a  level  with  thofe  of  any  European  ftate  or  empire?  W7here  then  will  be  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  Britiffi  colonifts  to  prefer  foreign  commodities  and  manufactures  to  Britiffi  ? 

Till  a  more  defirable  commercial  union  than  hitherto  has  taken  place,  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colo¬ 
nies  fhall  do  fo,  to  their  mutual  benefit  and  advantage,  is  it  not  the  duty  of  our  rulers  to  take  every  meafure 
that  fhall  tend  to  the  reduction  of  taxes,  in  order  to  cheapen  all  Engliffi  manufactures,  that  the  colonifts  may 
be  the  more  readily  inclined  to  take  them,  and  relinquiffi  the  fmuggling  of  thofe  of  our  rivals  ?  It  is  moft  cer¬ 
tainly  incumbent  on  them  to  forward. and  promote  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power,  whatever  has  a  tendency  to 
fo  happy  an  end.  How,  otherwile,  can  we  imagine  that  the  colonies  will  continue  to  prefer  Engliffi  manu¬ 
factures  to  thofe  of  our  competitors,  if  the  abolition  of  tax-incumbrances  to  fome  purpofe  is  not  zealoufly 
purfued  ? 

Inftead  of  any  thing  of  this  kind  appearing  to  have  been  thought  of  by  men  in  power  for  above  thefe  forty 
years  paft,  we  have  been,  that  the  whole  revenue  is  fo  conftituted,  in  its  prefent  ftate  and  condition,  as  to  give 
either  to  ourfelves  or  our  colonifts  very  little  hopes  boon  of  fo  happy  an  event ;  however  practicable  fuch  a  notable 
fyftem  might  be,  and  however  boon  fuch  might  take  place,  weie  there  public  virtue  and  public  lpirit  enough  in 
the  nation  to  encourage  it.  But  private  perfons  have  too  long  experienced  difficulties  and  difeouragements  enough 
in  coniulting  the  public  intereft.  Prudence,  therefore,  direfts  every  fuch  perfon  to  attend  to  his  own  avocations, 
and  leave  public  concerns  to  thofe  who  enjoy  their  thousands  arid  their  ten  thousands  a  year  only  to  dif- 
traft  the  kingdom,  and  increafe  the  public  debts  and  taxes,  inftead  of  fludying  how  to  prevent  the  one  or 
to  leffen  the  other.  Unhappy  Britain!  What  muff  be  thy  fate,  if  thofe  who  have  been  fo  amply  rewarded 
to  raife  thy  profperity,  fhall  only  {fill  think  of  their  dear  felves,  and  negleft  thy  welfare,  lplendor  and  glory  ! 
Is  this  the  grateful  return  made  to  the  bell  of  fovereigns  for  his  gracious  endeavours  to  make  his  fubjefts 
happy?  Is  it. not  one  of  the  greateft  misfortunes  of  this  kingdom  that  there  are  fuch  numerous  lucrative 
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places  for  the  great  folks  to  ftruggle  for,  by  their  party  cabals  and  intrigues,  inflead  of  duly  regarding  the 
true  national  interefts?  It  is  to  be  queftioned,  whether  his  Majefty  and  his  kingdoms  would  not  be  better 
ferved,  were  there  fewer,  much  fewer  places  of  profit  and  honour  to  bellow  ?  And  on  whom  are  the  bulk  of 
the  public  polls  of  trull,  honour  and  profit  bellowed  ?  Are  they  bellowed  on  thofe  only  who  have  performed 
any  thing  really  meritorious?  No:  they  are  generally  given  to  thofe  who  have  done  no  public  fer vice:  to 
thofe  fometimes,  who  have  done  great  mifchief ;  to  thofe  who  have  lent  their  aid  to  make  the  word:  of  laws, 
and  have  thereby  contributed  to  alienate  the  affe£tions  of  the  fubjefits  from  the  bell  of  princes. 

But  what  encouragement  can  any  man  in  the  kingdom  expebl  from  any  fuch  idle  fchemes  and  projedls  as 
the  dilcharge  of  public  debts  and  the  abolition  of  taxes;  while  fome  of  our  rulers  themfelves  think,  and  fagely 
declare  too,  that  the  increafe  of  public  debts  and  taxes  is  a  national  emolument  and  bleffing,  inltead  of  the 
reverfe  ?  When  fuch  deftrudlive  principles  are  embraced,  by  thofe  whofe  duty  it  is  to  dilcountenance  them, 
is  it  any  wonder  that  men  in  power  Ihould  be  fo  lukewarm  as  they  appear  to  be,  about  their  reduction? 
This,  however,  may  be  one  of  their  political  pretences;  becaule  there  is  fomething  more  difficulty  in  the  di¬ 
minution  and  abolition  of  national  debts  and  taxes,  than  in  augmenting  them. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  a  people  fo  jealous  of  their  liberties  and  their  conftitution  of  government  as  we  affed  to 
be,  Ihould  not  fet  themfelves  one  and  all  againft:  the  continuance  of  national  debts  and  taxes,  from  the  im¬ 
minent  danger  they  apparently  are  to  both;  for  as  the  judicious  Mr.  Hume  obferves,  “  The  time  may  come 
“  when  the  vile  and  infamous  fcheme  of  fhutting  up  the  exchequer  may  again  happen,  and  all  the  funds  may 
“  be  feized,  by  the  advice  of  wicked  minifters.”  As  the  funds  of  this  kingdom  are  fo  enormous  at  prefent, 
and  we  have  experienced  fuch  unparalleled  profufion  of  the  public  money,  bad  minifters,  if  they  can¬ 
not  obtain  parliaments  to  give  a  fandtion  to  their  pernicious  fchemes,  may  advife  the  abfoiute  ceffation  of 
parliaments,  and  what  then  wili  become  of  our  liberties  and  conftitution?  Though  we  are  in  no  danger  of 
luch  like  pradices  under  the  government,  at  prefent,  of  the  belt  of  fovereigns,  yet  our  prefent  moft  gracious 
fovereign  cannot  anfwer  for  his  fucceftors,  nor  the  minifters  they  fliall  employ,  if  our  public  debts  and  taxes 
were  equitably  abolifhed,  we  fhould  have  no  occafion  for  perpetuated  taxes  of  any  kind  ;  and  bad  princes 
and  worfe  minifters  could  never  have  fuch  immenfe  revenues  at  their  command  ;  and  therefore  could  neither 
have  it  in  their  power  to  deftroy  the  being  of  parliaments  or  the  public  credit ;  for  no  revenue  being  then 
raifed  but  what  fhould  be  annually  fo  done,  the  parliament  muft  annually  meet  to  raife  the  whole,  or 
the  prince  would  have  none  whereon  ever  to  rely  independant  of  parliaments. 

To  fecure,  therefore,  to  pofterity  the  existence  of  parliaments,  as  well  as  the  life  of  public  credit, 
would  it  not  be  a  fovereign  prefervative  to  both  to  difclfiarge  the  public  debts  and  reduce  the  perpetu¬ 
ated  TAKE'S,  and  fuffer  no  taxes  in  future  to  take  place,  but  fuch  only  as  fhall  be  annually  voted  by  par¬ 
liament  for  the  annual  current  service,  and  that  annual  deficiencies  fhall  be  made  good  the  fuc- 
ceeding  year,  and  all  annual  surplusses  of  particular  taxes  applied  to  make  good  their  part,  if  not  the 
whole  of  fuch  annual  deficiencies. 

Was  this  pradice  once  happily  introduced,  and  our  fund-fyftem  fo  changed  as  never  to  contrail  frefh  debts 
to  endanger  our  liberties  or  conftitution,  what  halcyon  days,  what  profperous  days  might  not  the  whole  Britifh 
empire  enjoy  ?  We  might  poflefs,  upon  the  principles  luggefted,  infinitely  more  commerce  and  navigation 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  American  colonies  in  general  than  we  ever  did,  and  by  the  cheapnefs  of  our 
Britifn  manufadures  and  our  plantation  produdions,  draw  the  whole  world  to  trade  with  us,  and  be  the  ge¬ 
neral  arbiters  of  their  differences,  without  ading  the  belligerent  part  in  any. 

But  while  our  public  debts  and  taxes  fhall  continue  as  they  are,  and  be  liable  to  an  increafe  by  every  frefh. 
war,  we  can  never  exped  a  permanent  flate  of  peace  or  profperity.  While  we  fhall  remain  in  fo  precari¬ 
ous  a  flate,  our  neighbouring  potentates  will  never  permit  us  to  continue  long  in  a  peaceful  condition ;  for 
they  will  difcern  their  true  road  to  vidory,  is  to  put  us  under  the  fatal  neceflity  to  go  on  to  augment  our  public 
debts  and  taxes,  which  will  at  length  inevitably  deftroy  all  our  trade ;  and  when  that  is  gone,  what  head  fhall  we 
be  able  to  make  againft  any  foreign  enemy  ?  What  eternal  broils,  difienfions  and  rebellions  at  home  fliall  we 
not  be  fubjed  to  ?  And  will  not  our  colonies  then  be  liable  to  revolt,  and  fhake  off  their  dependency,  from 
fo  miferable  and  diftraded  a  mother-country?  May  we  not  thank  ourfelves  for  fhamefully  negleding  the 
means  of  fafety  which  we  have  in  our  power,  by  a  wife  and  honeft:  public  fpirit  being  exerted  and  encouraged 
for  our  prefervation  ? 

The  public  debt  is  attended  with  every  dreadful  confequence  that  can  accompany  any  national  calamity.  If 
it  was  payable  only  out  of  the  rents  of  lands,  and  of  fuch  as  live  on  their  means,  it  might  be  pretended,  that 
fince  the  induftrious  farmer  muft  pay  his  rent,  it  is  the  fame  thing  to  the  nation,  whether  it  is  wholly  poffeffed 
by  a  lord,  or  one-half  of  it  be  enjoyed  by  a  ftockjobber.  Even  in  that  cafe  there  would  be  a  wide  differ¬ 
ence.  But  the  rents  of  lands  are  not  fo  much  in  queftion  ;  and  the  farmer  muft:  pay  his  fliare  out  of  his  own 
particular  profits,  independent  of  what  the  lord  fhall  pay  out  of  his  eftate..  A  tax  of  five  or  ten  per  cent,  on 
any  commodity,  muft  raife  the  price  of  it  above  eight  or  fixteen  per  cent,  and  as  our  artifts,  manufailurers 
and  tradefmen,  work  under  the  difadvantage  of  paying  taxes  for  every  thing  they  confume,  either  direilly  or 
virtually,  it  is  impoflible  that  they  fhould  afford  to  fell  their  workmanfhip  and  goods  fo  cheap  as  thofe  who 
pay  confiderably  lefs,  as  before  fhewn. 

..To  judge  fairly  of  the  bad  effedts  of  our  taxes,  let  us  fuppofe  ourfelves  releafed  from  them,  or  a  confider- 
able  part  of  them,  and  a  proportion  thereof  given  in  bounties  to  the  artifts,  manufacturers  and  exporters ;  and 
then  let  one  imagine  how  many  more  hands  would  be  fet  to  work  at  home  ;  how  many  foreigners  would  be 
attracted  hither ;  and  whether  we  fhould  not  be  able  to  underfell  all  the  European  world  at  foreign  markets, 
inflead  of  being  underfold  by  any  flate  in  Europe. 

If  our  people  are  grown  more  idle  and  lefs  induftrious  than  they  were  heretofore,  as  fome  will  have  it,  may 
not  our  public  debts  and  taxes  have  occafioned  it  ?  The  civil  magiftrate,  whofe  chief  office  ought  to  be  to 
reftrain  vice,  is  forced  to  connive  at  it.  The  large  revenue  cannot  be  fupported  without  encouraging  idlenefs 
and  expence,  by  licenfing  numberlefs  more  public  houfes  than  ever  before  exifted  in  the  nation  :  moft  of 
which  are  to  be  confidered  as  fo  many  academies,  for  the  acquiring  and  propagating  the  whole  fcience  of  ini¬ 
quity.  From  thefe  academies  it  is  that  Newgate  is  peopled,  and  Tyburn  fupplied  ;  but  it  is  likewife  from 
thefe  that  a  very  confiderable  part  of  our  great  revenue  arifes ;  which  otherwife,  we  may  prefume,  would  be 
iuppreffed,  the  better  to  fupport  honeft  induftry  rather  than  Doth  and  debauchery.  Pulpits  may  thunder  againft: 
vice,  and  juries  may  hang  criminals  to  eternity,  while  every  means  of  corrupting  the  morals  of  the  bulk  of 
the  people  is  thrown  in  their  way  to  intice  them  from  their  duty :  it  is  in  vain  to  expeil  reformation. 

The  public  debt  has  opened  the  iniquitous  traffic  not  only  of  llockjobbing,  but  that  fpecies  of  gaming  has 
introduced  the  general  lpirit  of  the  fame  deftrudtive  prailices  among!!  all  degrees  of  people,  even  into  their 
O'vn  families,  by  routing  it  at  home,  and  aflembling  it  abroad.  The  attention  of  the  merchant  is  too  much 
taken  off  from  folid  trade  ;  he  engages,  through  the  prevalence  of  cuftom,  in  what  he  fancies  is  the  more  lu¬ 
crative  bufinefs  of  Exchange- Alley,  and  leaves  export  and  import  to  fuch  as  have  more  patience  to  follow  it. 
And  what  is  too  frequently  the  confequence?  Does  it  not  fill  our  Gazette  with  bankrupts,  and  increafe  dif- 
trefs  and  poverty,  inflead  of  promote  the  national  commerce  or  private  gain  in  the  general? 
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The  trade  of  the  Alley  confifts  too  much  in  confpiring  to  pick  the  pockets  of  every  body  not  in  the  temporary 
fecret.  Thofe  who  are,  can  make  Itocks  rife  and  fall  at  pleafure,  and  pocket  the  difference.  A  has  5000/.  to 
lay  out.  India  flock  is  at  180.  B  transfers  10 ol.  to  C  at  179.  Next  morning  he  transfers  another  100/.  at 
178  /.  The  price  is  fet,  and  A  buys  5000  /.  at  178.  In  a  week  or  two,  A  wants  to  fell,  if  the  objefi  is 
confiderable,  an  article  in  the  Hague  Gazette  is  made  to  confirm  that  the  emperor  of  Monomotapa  defires  to 
be  comprehended  in  the  alliance  of  Peterfburgh.  C  transfers  his  200/.  back  to  B  at  180  ;  the  market  is  fet¬ 
tled  again,  and  A  fells  out  at  180.  Thus  their  induftry  brings  two  per  cent,  in  a  few  weeks.  But  who  do 
they  get  it  from  ?  From  women,  young  brothers,  and  all  fuch  of  the  well-meaning  people  of  England  as 
will  dabble  in  flocks,  without  being  in  the  fecret,  or  without  knowing  how  to  carry  on  the  lucrativefcheme, 
if  they  are.  It  is  from  this  fcandalous  commerce  that  numbers  of  thefe  mere  fund-jobbers  have,  in  a  few 
years,  acquired  millions  amongll  them  at  the  expence  of  the  unknowing  ones. 

One  would  imagine,  that  nothing  but  our  neceftities  could  make  us  wink  at  a  practice  fo  iniquitous  and  de¬ 
trimental-,  yet  there  are  fome  men  abfurd  enough  to  fancy,  that  we  are  extremely  beholden  to  thofe  money- 
mongers,  for  condefcending  to  fet  up  their  trade  amongft  us,  for  the  circulation  of  public  credit,  as  they  af¬ 
fect  ihamefully  to  term  it. 

The  city  of  Briflol,  or  Birmingham,  might  with  equal  reafon  think  itfelf  obliged  to  a  fet  of  fharpers,  who 
Ihould  bring  a  fum  of  money  along  with  them,  and  fet  a  faro  bank  for  all  the  citizens  to  pont  at.  Nor  would 
it  be  more  ridiculous  in  a  country  iquire  to  think  to  improve  his  carp,  by  throwing  in  a  parcel  of  pike  amongll 
them.  We  can  only  increafe  our  people  as  we  do  our  game,  by  difcouraging  poachers  and  deftroying 
vermin. 

There  is  a  public  detriment  attending  the  public  debts  not  inferior  to  any  mentioned,  which  has  efcaped 
the  notice  of  moft.  'The  public  debt  has  produced  a  different  intereft  in  this  nation,  that  we  have  greatly 
buffered  by,  and  if  not  remedied,  can  have  no  end.  It  is  the  intereft  of  the  tlockholders  to  involve  the  nation 
in  wars,  becaufe  they  are  gainers  thereby,  although  they  fhall  in  the  long  run  ruin  the  kingdom  :  it  is  the  in¬ 
tereft  of  landed  men  and  the  merchant,  the  national  merchant,  whom  the  (late  only  ought  to  encourage,  and 
not  the  {lockjobbing  merchant,  whom  the  ftate  ought  to  difcourage  to  the  utmoft  rather  than  engage  the  king¬ 
dom  in  war  upon  his  account-,  or  the  chief  burthen  and  evils  thereof  will  fall  on  land  and  trade. 

However  contemptible  fome  may  think  the  weight  of  the  (lockjobbing  clafs,  in  companion  to  that  of  the 
folid  trading  one,  it  has  been  by  their  fuperior  influence,  that  the  nation  was  involved  in  the  two  laft  great 
wars.  The  greater  the  public  debt,  the  greater  the  weight  of  the  public  creditors,  and  the  louder  their  cry 
for  wars.  And  may  we  not  expedl  that  this  worthy  let  of  flockjobbing  patriots  will,  on  every  the  leaft  occa- 
fion,  renew  their  efforts  to  plunge  us  again  into  the  like  thraldom  ?  Deplorably  precarious  mu  ft  the  filiation 
be,  where  one  clafs  of  people  rnuft  be  undone,  even  by  a  neceffary  war,  and  another,  of  perhaps  equal  influ¬ 
ence,  impoverifhed  by  the  beft  peace. 

If  England  was  obliged  to  pay  a  tribute  to  France,  or  to  any  other  foreign  country,  of  a  million  and 
an  half  a  vear,  would  not  every  man  declare,  that  we  could  not  fuftain  fuch  a  drain  of  treafure  long  with¬ 
out  being  undone  ?  And  yet  that  tribute  Hands  on  a  footing  at  prefent  ftill  more  deftruftive  to  the  nation ;  becaufe 
there  is  noeffedlual  provifion  yet  made  for  getting  free  from  that  burthen  paid  to  foreign  creditors,  without  giving 
an  extravagant  purchafe  for  our  redemption,  which  we  are  incapable  of  doing,  by  the  prefent  ftate  of  the 
kingdom.  Beftdes,  foreign  ftockholders  have  a  temptation  to  increafe  the  tribute  due  to  them,  by  applying 
their  dividends  daily  to  buy  up  more  (lock,  out  of  the  hands  of  the  natives  -,  who,  as  our  foreign  creditors 
grow  richer  and  richer,  fo  Britains  in  general  grow  poorer  and  poorer  :  than  which  nothing  can  be  a  greater 
confirmation  than  the  numerous  bankrupts  we  daily  experience  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  very  few  that  happen 
amongft:  our  chief  foreign  creditors  in  comparifon  thereto. 

To  thofe  who  are  not  refolved  to  fhut  their  eyes  againft  indubitable  truths,  it  muft  be  obvious,  that  if  the 
public  debts  and  taxes  were  cleared  off,  the  profits  of  the  manufacturer,  the  tradefman  and  the  merchant, 
would  be  their  own.  They  would  be  exempted  from  large  difburfements  out  of  their  gains.  It  would  be 
equal,  in  every  refpeft,  to  a  bounty  to  that  amount  on  all  our  productions  of  nature  or  of  art,  and  of  pro¬ 
portionable  advantage  to  the  day-labourer.  With  thofe  advantages,  why  fhould  we  not  be  able  to  underfeil 
our  competitors  ?  Our  people  would  of  courfe  multiply,  for  which  there  is  now  all  dilcouragement  inllead  of 
the  reverfe  :  our  poor  would  find  full  employment,  and  live  more  comfortably,  when  we  enjoyed  greater  plen¬ 
ty  of  every  thing  at  cheaper  rates  :  new  arts  and  manufactures  would  be  introduced,  in  confeqiience  of  inven¬ 
tion  being  on  the  wing,  and  the  old  ones  brought  to  greater  perfection :  our  moft  barren  lands  would  be  cul¬ 
tivated,  both  in  Britain  and  America,  to  reciprocal  benefit,  provided  a  due  commercial  union  took  place  be¬ 
tween  them,  and  our  general  produce  of  both  would  be  infufficient  to  fupply  ourfelves  and  our  foreign  cuf- 
tomers:  fo  large  would  be  the  demand. 

In  confequence  hereof,  the  ftockjobbers,  when  paid  off,  would  find  employment  for  their  money  in  trade 
and  manufactures,  and  would  find  that  turn  to  a  more  certain  and  better  account  than  preying  on  the  vitals  of 
their  country  j  which,  if  fuccefsful,  they  do  ;  and  if  otherwife,  does  not  fuch  jobber  ruin  himfelf  and  numerous 
others  who  have  connections  with  him,  as  is  more  or  lefs  daily  experienced  ? 

Men  of  narrow  conceptions  may,  probably,  object,-  there  was  a  time  when  we  owed  no  debt  -,  and  yet  this 
country  was  never  richer,  nor  had  it  more  trade  than  at  prefent.  Let  fuch  men  recollect  the  date  of  this 
nation  fixty  or  feventy  years  before  king  William’s  war,  with  refpedl  to  the  numbers  of  people,  the  trade, 
Ihipping,  wealth  and  manufactures ;  and  let  them  compare  it  with  our  fituation  when  that  war  broke  out,  and 
then  let  them  give  a  reafon  why  we  have  not  increafed  in  the  fame  proportion  fince  that  period.  Trade  was 
then  in  its  infancy ;  our  colonies  were  hardly  eftablifhed ;  thofe  times  had  all  the  expence  of  them,  and  we  all 
the  profit:  Ireland  was  then  but  little  better  than  our  infant  lettlements  in  America  are -now  ;  we  had  no  union 
with  Scotland,  and  Portugal  afforded  but  little  money ;  each  of  thele  has  opened  a  new  lource  of  wealth  to 
us ;  and  with  fuch  advantages,  ought  we  not  to  have  throve  in  the  fame  proportion  we  did  in  the  former 
period  ?  Had  it  not  been  for  the  public  debt,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  our  improvements  for  the  laft  fixty 
years  muft  have  furpafl’ed  thofe  of  the  fixty  years  preceding. 

The  enormity  of  the  annual  taxes  we  pay,  together  with  all  the  enhancements  upon  enhancements  we  likewife 
pay  on  occafion  of  our  perpetuated  and  annual  taxes,  cannot  amount  to  fo  little  we  affirm,  as  the  full  value  of  all 
the  lands  in  England,  if  valued  at  twenty  millions  per  annum  -,  and  if  all  the  national  taxes  could  at  once  be 
difcharged  by  the  landed  property,  what  would  the  nation  be  worth  may  deferve  confideration.  ’Tis  true  we 
are  fwoln  with  a  vaft  paper  credit,  and  that  dazzles  us  with  imaginary  inftead  of  folid  treafures.  Such  an  im- 
menfe  public  debt,  its  perpetual  fales,  purchafes  and  transfers,  and  the  circulation  of  its  intereft,  occafion  a 
great  parade  of  wealth  -,  fo  does  the  circulation  of  other  paper  fecurities,  exchequer  bills,  bank  notes,  bankers 
notes,  bills  of  exchange,  perfonal  notes,  bonds  and  mortgages,  and  every  other  fpecies  of  paper  circulation 
property,  make  a  fhow  of  a  prodigious  magnitu.de  of  riches :  but  as  the  real  treafure  of  the  nation  cannot  be 
eftimated,  till  all  public  incumbrances  fhall  be  difcharged,  the  dedu&ion  of  twenty  millions  a  year  will  make 
a  confiderable  drawback  upon  the  national  property :  and  if  to  this  confideration  we  add  thofe  other  of  the 
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ballance  of  trade  we  pay  yearly  to  the  Eaft  countries,  together  with  the  intereft  money  fent  out  of  the  king¬ 
dom  to  fatisfy  our  foreign  public  creditors;  all  thefe  difadvantages  under  which  the  nation  labours,  put  in 
ballance  againft  the  whole  of  its  magnified  paper  wealth,  fhould  incline  us  to  think  that  thefe  together  ought  to 
alarm  us  to  retrench  every  expence  we  are  able,  and  take  every  meafure  to  aholifh  every  tax-incumbrance  that 
impedes  the  increafe  of  the  folid  national  property.  Could  we  free  ourfelves  from  the  load  of  fix  mil¬ 
lions  a  year  we  now  raife  for  national  debts,  what  might  that  be  prefumed  to  eafe  the  nation  of  annually,  if  it 
be  confidered  the  enhancements  upon  enhancements  on  our  whole  trade  and  navigation  fix  millions  grols  re¬ 
venue  occafions  ?  If  every  tax  is  no  more  than  doubled,  confidered  in  its  compound  as  well  as  fimple  light, 
as  we  have  obferved,  the  national  expence  will  be  lo  on  our  whole  trade. 

During  the  laft  two  wars  we  beheld  numerous  opulent  families  to  have  fprung  up — But  whence  came  this 
mighty  treafure  ?  Has  it  not  been  extracted  from  our  own  inteftines;  from  the  millions  upon  millions  that  have 
been  raifed  in  this  nation  during  thofe  periods  ?  Before  thofe  teras,  the  nation  was  folidly  wealthy,  and  daily  increaf- 
ing  therein,  by  enriching  commerce  and  navigation,  which  difperled  the  treafures  more  equally  atnongft  the 
people  :  fince  thofe  asras,  that  treafure  has  been  extraded  from  the  pockets  of  all  clafies  of  people  by  the  im- 
menfity  of  taxes ;  and  thofe  taxes  have  been  converting  into  funds  to  pay  intereft  for  above  thirty  times  fuch 
annual  tax  amount,  that  has  been  only  in  paper  property;  which  fome  wife  men  have  termed  imaginary  or 
fairy  property,  and  not  real.  This  fabric  of  imaginary  property,  or,  if  you  like  it  better,  this  public  debt 
property,  and  its  mighty  circulations,  furnifh  the  appearance  of  millions  upon  millions  of  fuch  fort  of  pro¬ 
perty,  and  this  public  debt  property  will  hold  up  its  circulating  head,  while  the  nation  (ball  continue  able 
to  pay  intereft  for  it.  Will  not  every  thinking  man  confider,  how  long  we  can  fupport  the  paying  fo  many 
millions  a  year  as  are  raifed  upon  our  general  trade,  to  pay  intereft  only  for  fuch  public  debts  ?  f  or  our  arbi¬ 
trary  enhancements  on  the  prices  of  every  taxed  commodity  renders  our  burthen  at  lead  of  ten  millions  per 
annum  on  that  account  only.  How  long  can  this  nation  befides  afford  to  raife  above  ten  millions  more  yearly, 
with  additional  enhancements  for  the  current  fervice,  and  other  expences ;  efpecially  if  to  the  accumulated  an¬ 
nual  expence  be  tacked  alfo  that  of  the  poor’s  tax  raifed  throughout  the  kingdom,  together  with  every  other 
parochial  tax,  and  the  charge  of  turnpikes  ?  If  thefe  fhould  all  be  confidered  as  burthens  on  the  trade  of 
the  nation,  and  certainly  they  ultimately  center  there,  every  man  will  allow  this  caufe  alone  to  be  adequate 
to  account  for  every  commercial  grievance  we  at  prefent  perhaps  experience :  this  however  is  the  grand  caufe. 
And  why  may  not  this  be  the  natural  caufe  even  of  that  monopolizing  and  foreftalling  fpirlt  that  prevails? 

If  our  debts  and  taxes  do  not  diminifh,  they  muft  increafe;  and  if  they  do  increafe,  we  may  pronounce 
with  certainty,  that  nothing  can  preferve  us  but  our  neighbours  being  in  the  fame  unhappy  fituation  with  our¬ 
felves,  and  that  we  fhall  only  continue  a  great  nation  as  long  as  they  do  fo. 

When  the  art  of  funding,  and  borrowing  thereon,  was  firft  introduced,  the  common  talk  of  mankind  was, 
that  in  time  the  people  of  England  muft  be  undone,  by  adhering  to  afyftem  fo  detrimental  to  the  ftard.  Some 
tell  us,  that  the  event  has  proved  the  futility  of  that  apprehenfion.  The  prediction  has  been  verified,  and  that, 
perhaps,  in  the  ftrideft  fenfe.  All  that  could  be  meant  by  the  aifertion  was,  that  the  then  poffiffors,  and  their 
pofterity,  muft  be  undone,  and  their  inheritance  taken  away  from  them,  and  become  the  property  of  other  men. 
It  could  nev.er  be  their  meaning,  that  the  land  could  run  away,  orceale  to  be  occupied  by  fomebody.  At  pre¬ 
fent,  tliat  is  above  70  years  after  the  revolution,  one  tenth  part  of  the  lands  of  England  is  not  pofTeffed  by  the 
pofterity  or  heirs  of  thofe  who  poffefied  it  at  that  period  of  time  ;  and  if  the  extermination  (as  it  may  be  juftly 
termed)  is  not  univerfal,  it  is  only  becaufe  there  were  a  few  overgrown  eftates ;  fuch  as  the  Devonfhire,  Bed¬ 
ford,  Curzon,  Sic.  which  have  been  proof  againft  the  wafte  of  luxury  and  taxes. 

Suppofe  the  Turks  were  to  over-run  England,  it  might  certainly  be  affirmed  with  propriety,  that,  if  we  did 
not  drive  them  out,  England  muft  be  undone;  and  yet,  if  they  fhould  prevail,  the  land  would  ftill  remain, 
would  ftill  be  occupied  and  cultivated,  ai?d  poflibly  the  trade  of  England  would  receive  fome  advantages  from 
the  favour  of  other  Mahometan  nations,  who  have  been  cuftomers  for  the  woollen  and  mod  orher  manufactures : 
and  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  a  greater  proportion  of  the  property  of  the  country  would  remain  in  the 
pofiefiion  of  the  original  inhabitants  70  years  after  fuch  a  conqueft,  than  is  now  to  be  found  in  the  pofterity  of 
thofe  to  whom  it  belonged  a:  the  revolution.  As  the  caufe,  I  mean  the  public  Debt,  ftill  fubfifts,  by  its  amaz¬ 
ing  magnitude,  the  prefent  poftefTors  muft  not  exped  a  more  durable  eftablifhment.  Was  the  plague  to  rage  in 
a  city,  and  all  the  rich  to  perifh,  the  poor  would  get  poffefiion  of  their  lands,  houfes,  and  effeds ;  but  if  th& 
infedion  continued  to  prevail,  they  would  foon  make  way  for  others  in  their  turn. 

We  have  feen  that  our  debts  and  taxes  have  arrived  at  fuch  a  height,  that  the  nation  hath  at  length  fufficient 
caufe  to  be  alarmed  at  the  danger ;  the  monied  intereft  in  particular  ought  to  be  fo,  feeing  they  are  liable  to  be 
the  firft  that  will  feel  the  fatal  effeds,  provided  they  do  not  beftir  them  (elves  to  procure  the  (peed  y  redemption 
of  their  monied  property.  The  weight  of  taxes  thereby  occafioned  upon  trade  and  navigation,  may  one  day 
be  thought  to  render  their  property  fo  highly  detrimental  to  the  public  interefts,  that  future  bad  minifters  may 
take  it  into  their  heads  to  attempt  to  annihilate  all  their  principal,  by  an  abolition  of  the  funds  exifting  for  their 
annuities ;  for  if  the  public  debts  and  taxes  fhall  not  be  put  into  a  train  of  more  certain  and  more  expeditious 
irate  of  redemption  than  they  ieern  to  be  in  at  prefent,  and  thereby  the  latter  fhall  be  leffened,  they  will  both 
aifuredly  increafe  ;  and  if  they  fhall  continue  to  increafe,  they  may  become  infupportable  ;  and  when  things 
fhall  be  brought  to  an  extremity,  it  may  occafion  fuch  convulfions  in  the  ftate  as  may  conduce  to  the  taking  of  fuch 

violent  meafures  as  otherwife  might  never  be  thought  of. - In  a  like  extremity,  when  the  clergy  had  ingrofied 

too  large  a  (hare  of  the  property  of  the  country,  Henry  VIII.  was  obliged,  for  the  relief  of  the  people,  to 
feize  on  their  temporalties,  and  has  fince  had  the  general  approbation  of  the  nation  for  fo  doing  — Our  continu¬ 
ance  in  the  increafe  of  public  debts  and  taxes  will  reduce  the  nation  to  a  condition  much  more  intolerable  than 
we  were  in  before  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.  becaufe  the  clergy  contented  themfelves  with  poffeffions  in  land, 
without  pretending  to  a  (hare  in  the  general  induftry  of  the  people,  as  the  monied  intereft  muft  have,  and  be 
intitled  to,  in  confequence  of  fuch  increafe  of  taxes  upon  taxes. 

As  to  a  violation  of  laws  and  public  faith,  it  may  be  in  vain  to  urge  thofe  in  cafes  of  extreme  neceffity.  The 
firft  of  all  principles  is  that  of  felf-prefervation  ;  nor  could  the  ties  of  law  and  public  faith  be  ftronger  in  favour 
of  fund-holders  now,  than  of  the  clergy  at  the  reformation.  As  to  public  credit,  we  fhould  have  no  more 
occafion  for  it,  fince  people,  relieved  from  fo  oppreffive  a  burthen,  would,  on  any  future  emergency,  by  fub- 
mitting  to  the  former  taxes,  be  better  enabled  to  raife  money  within  the  year,  than  they  can  do  under  our 
prefent  circumftances  be  brought  into  the  exchequer  by  anticipations ;  and  the  greateft  advantage  of  abolifhing 
the  debt  would  be,  that  it  might  fecure  us  againft  running  into  debt  for  the  future. 

Should  it  be  faid,  that  it  might  be  dangerous  to  drive  fo  powerful  and  fo  opulent  a  body  of  people  as  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  above  130  million  to  defpair :  true  it  is,  they  are  powerful  at  prefent,  while  they  pofftfs  fo  large  a 
fhare  of  national  property,  and  their  cry  is  loud,  becaufe  they  are  pofTeffed  of  fuch  vaft  treafure  ;  but  if  they 
fhould  be  ftripped  of  that,  as  would  then  be  the  caie,  they  muft  and  would  be  as  inconfiderable,  and  as  little 
lifiened  to,  as  any  other  fet  of  beggars  in  the  kingdom.  We  do  not  fay  it  would  be  wife  or  equitable  in  any 
prince  to  ad  this  part ;  and  we  are  affined,  that  during  the  days  of  the  prefent  beft  of  princes,  he  will  never 
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fufftr  fuch  a  melancholy  cataftrophe  to  happen  ;  but  we  cannot  anfwer  for  his  fuccefifors,  nor  the  condud  of 
future  minifters,  if  the  nation  fhould  be  driven  to  defperation,  from  the  increafed  magnitude,  weight,  and  op- 
preffion  of  our  public  debts  and  taxes. 

The  monied  intereft  will  naturally  infer  from  what  has  been  obferved,  and  it  has  been  fo  obferved  on  their  ac¬ 
count  chiefly  to  remind  them,  that  the  greater  and  the  greate  the  public  debts  fhall  grow,  the  greater  and  greater 
will  the  tax-incumbrances  grow,  or  the  greater  and  greater  reductions  of  their  intereft  mult  take  place,  to  create 
new  interest  funds  for  new  debts,  as  we  have  before  noticed,  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  ftock- proprietors, 
as  well  as  to  that  of  the  nation  in  general:  and  yet,  when  we  ftand  in  need  of  more  money,  the  ftate  muft  be 
fupplied,  and  ’tis  to  be  hoped  ever  will,  be  the  temporary  confequence  as  it  may. 

Dangers  of  this  nature  have  been  fuggefted  to  attend  the  monied-intereft  •,  and  thofe  not  only  in  the  manner 
above  intimated,  but  by  other  injurious  projedhs  to  which  the  ftate  of  defperation  might  drive  a  nation  fo  circum- 
ftanced.  It  has  been  obferved,  that  the  French,  fince  the  year  1613,  have,  in  order  to  decreafe  their  public 
debts,  and  to  reduce  the  prices  of  their  commodities,  by  frequent  enhancements  of  their  money,  varied  the 
relation  between  filver  and  commodities ;  that  is,  they  have  altered  the  meafure  of  value  •,  by  which  means, 
they  do  not  give  half  fo  much  fiver  for  a  day’s  labour  as  they  did  an  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  At  that 
time  they  coined  about  eighteen  livres  out  of  eight  ounces  troy  weight  of  fine  filver ;  and  now  they  coin  near 
fifty- four  livres  out  of  the  fame  quantity  ;  and  yet  they  now  give  no  more  fous  for  a  day’s  labour  than  they  did 
before  fuch  enhancement  of  their  money.  Hence  it  is  manifeft,  that,  from  this  circumftance  alone,  their 
l  abour  is  fallen  two  thirds,  whilft  our  filver  money  has  remained  the  fame  ;  and  hence  our  labour  has 
received  no  diminution  •,  and  ought  not,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  never  will,  by  fuch  like  detfrudive  projeds.  This 
circumftance,  however,  added  to  their  cheaper  way  of  living,  and  our  enormous  tax-incumbrances,  together 
with  our  arbitrary  enhancements  on  all  taxed  commodities,  will  account  for  the  diminution  of  our  trade  to  Italy, 
Turkey,  and  Spain  in  particular,  wherein  the  French  are  our  potent  rivals,  and  wherein  they  will  loon  become 
fo  univerfally,  unlefs  our  public  debts  and  taxes  fhall  be  reduced  to  a  competent  degree,  as  before  fignified 

throughout  thefe  bbfervations. - The  national  detriment  that  would  attend  the  enhancement  of  our  coin, 

would  prove  highly  ruinous  to  the  whole  monied  intereft,  as  well  as  to  the  nation  in  general.  See  our  article 
C  in,  where  this  matter  is  put  in  our  intended  general  light ;  and  wherever  we  have  mentioned  this 
French  project,  in  any  of  our  writings,  the  reader  will  plea'.e  to  obferve,  that  it  is  only  done  with  a  defign  to 
fhew  by  what  combinations  of  policy  that  rival  nation  is  enabled  to  underfell  us,  but  with  no  view  whatfo- 
ever  to  re  ommend  fuch  a  deteftable  pradice  to  this  nation.  Projeds  of  this  kind  are  inconfiftent  with  the  con- 
jftitution  of  our  government  and  we  ho^e  that  our  public  debts  and  taxes  will  never  be  fuffered  to  increafe 
upon  us,  as  to  make  any  fuch  kind  of  delperate  meafures  neceffary  :  to  prevent  which  is  one  principal  view  of  my 
labours,  by  alarming  the  kingdom  now  in  time  of  peace,  of  the  intolerable  magnitude  of  their  incumbrance,  and 
thereby  exciting  to  the  fpeedy  reduction  of  our  taxes,  by  every  pofiible  meafure  that  can  be  devifed  ;  and  parti¬ 
cularly  to  apprize  the  monied  intereft  to  contribute  all  in  their  power  to  fuch  an  abolition  of  taxes,  as  may  not 
put  the  nation  under  the  neceftity  of  pradifing  any  means  for  leflening  the  public  debts  that  fhall  be  repugnant 
to  the  pub  ic  faith,  or  any  way  detrimental  to  their  intereft  in  particular,  as  they  are  likely  to  be  the  mod 
deftrudivcly  and  the  moft  immediately  affeded  thereby  :  and  certainly  they  are  the  whole  clafs  of  people  who 
are  the  beft  able  to  prevent  fuch  calamity,  while  their  property  and  their  power  fhall  continue  fo  great  as  it  at 
prefent  is.  Is  not  this  motive  fufficient  for  them  in  time  to  take  what  has  been  urged  in  their  behalf  in  good 
part  ? 

I  he  monied  intereft,  we  fay,  is  more  particularly  concerned  to  take  care  that  their  monied  property  be  put 
into  a  more  Certain  ftate  of  redemption  than  it  hiiherto  has  been,  aS  Well  for  their  ow h  greater  fecurity  as 
well  a  that  of  the  nation.  Can  they  eXped  that  the  nation  will  be  anxious  about  what  they  themfelves  fhall 
be  indifferent  ?  We  have  feen  the  danger  wherein  their  great  eftates  maybe,  provided  debts  and  taxes  are 
not  reduced.  It  has  been  feen,  that  it  is  no  better  than  a  political  amufement,  to  pretend  to  discharge  any 
part  of  the  public  debts  without  the  reduction  of  taxes;  we  have  feen  likewife,  that  all  re- 
dudions  of  intereft  have  been  thrown  into  the  finking-fund,  and  that  this  fund,  inftead  of  being  made 
a  debt,  or  a  tax  redeem. ng  fund,  for  the  decreafe  of  national  taxes,  hath  become  only  a  public  debt  and 

tax  increafing  fund,  by  furmfhing  intereft  money  the  more  eafily  for  fuch  detrimental  pradices. - 

We  have  had  fifty  years  experience  of  the  efficacious  operation  of  this  fund  to  eafe  the  nation.  In¬ 
ftead  of  that,  are  we  not  the  worfe  for  the  exiftence  of  any  fuch  fund  at  all  ?  Have  not  our  debts  and  taxes 
been  by  the  means  of  that  fund  rendered  fo  immenfely  enormous  as  they  at  prefent  are?  For  whatever  hath 
facilitated  the  means  of  raifing  fuch  immenle  fums  as  have  been  railed,  hath  made  minifters  the  more  profufe 
and  extravagant  of  the  national  treafuie,  and  ever  will.  Such  facilities  rarely  prompt  to  parfimonious  mea¬ 
fures,  but  ftimulate  to  exorbitant  diffipation.  We  have  feen  the  enormous  height  to  which  our  annual 
supplies  for  the  current  fervice  in  time  of  peace  alfo  have  arofe  ;  and  that  they  all  ultimately  terminate  on 
the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  empire;  that  our  annual,  no  lefs  than  our  perpetuated  fupplies,  fall 
moft  heavily  thereon  ;  even  without  thole  additional  enhancements  that  traders  in  general  are  obliged  to  levy 

upon  the  nation,  by  the  increafe  of  the  general  prices  of  every  thing  throughout  the  kingdom - We  have 

feen  to  what  an  amazing  burthen  thefe  muft  inevitably  amount,  even  exclufive  of  the  poor’s  tax,  and  all 
other  parochial  taxes  and  turnpikes  on  our  trade.  We  have  feen,  that  the  weight  and  oppreffion  of  our  taxes 
are  amply  fufficient  to  account  for  the  exceffive  prices  of  ail  Englifh  commodities,  without  having  recourfe 
to  any  temporary  caufes  which  have  likewife  contributed  thereto  :  this  caufe  alone,  confidered  in  all  its  con- 
fequences,  is  adequate  to  all  our  prefent  grievances  ;  and  this  is  a  (landing,  a  durable,  not  a  temporary 
cau  e;  and  without  the  removal  of  this  caufe,  the  effed:  cannot  ceafe  ;  it  will  grow  worfe  and  worfe,  and  the 
national  calamities  more  and  more  intolerable. 

The  annual  ballance  in  trade  that  we  pay  to  the  Eaft  countries  is,  at  the  fame  time,  a  drain  of  national 
tre^ure  we  ought  not  on  any  account  to  admit  of,  if  we  can  poflibly  prevent  it.  We  cannot  lupport  it.-- — 
The  other  conftant  drain  of  treafure  that  we  fuftain  on  account  of  our  public  debts  to  foreigners,  is  another 
additional  grievance  that  tends  to  our  greater  impoverifhment.  Does  not  common  policy  dired  that 
fuch  mighty  drains  may  ceafe?  And  yet  they  feem  to  be  never  thought  of  by  our  very  minifters  of  ftate, 
whofe  duty  it  is  to  do  fo !  What!  will. not  the  prefent  high  price  of  gold  and  filver  alarm  them  !  Will  not 
thefe  barefaced  ceftrudive  phenomena  roufe  the  nation  from  its  lethargy  !  Will  not  ************ 

To  contribute  to  bring  about  thefe  happy  confequence?,  we  have  recommended  a  more  interefting  union  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  American  colonies  ;  we  have  prefumed  to  (ketch  in  what  manner  fuch  a  further  union  mighc 

take  place,  to  their  reciprocal  benefit  and  advantage. - We  have  fhown  how  fuch  an  happy  union,  carried  to 

its  full  extent,  might  fo  inrich  the  nation  as  to  enable  us  to  lefien  our  public  debts  and  taxes,  and  thereby  aug¬ 
ment  our  commerce  and  navigation  with  our  plantations  more  and  more,  by  reafon  of  the  greater  cheapritfs  of 
Englifh  commodities.  W  hen  thefe  national  meafures  fhall  be  duly  purfued,  our  colonifts  will  increafe  in  their 
importation  of  them  from  us,  and  we  in  our  importations  from  them.  This  will  inlarge  and  cement  the 
defirable  commercial  union,  and  nothing  elfe  can  or  will  effedually  do  it.  We  have  {hewed  by  what  ealy 
means  thefe  things  may  be  accomplifhed - We  have  fhown  that  the  fame  duties  may  be  levied  upon  our  ad- 
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ditional  plantation  imports  that  are  now  levied  upon  thofe  detrimental  ones  from  the  Eaft  countries  and  elfe- 

where;  fo  that  the  revenue  cannot  fuffer  in  this  refpeX,  by  the  propofed  change  of  meafures- - We  have 

fhowm  what  additional  and  extenfive  a  circulation  of  trade  may  be  carried  on  between  Great  Britain  and  Ame¬ 
rica  by  fuch  meafures  ;  efpecially  between  her  and  her  continental  colonies - We  have  leen  in  what  manner 

that  commerce  and  navigation  may  be  inlarged  between  the  continent  and  the  iflands,  to  their  mutual  ad¬ 
vantage. 

From  the  increafe  of  our  ifland  commerce  in  America  that  feems  to  be  promifed  by  our  additional  territories, 
we  may  expeX  confiderable  benefits ;  efpecially  if  well  regulated  free  ports  fhall  take  place,  confident  with  the 

aX  of  navigation. - We  have  intimated  that  our  American  trade  is  our  own  trade,  and  under  our  own  con- 

troul  and  government,  and  if  wifely  regulated  by  this  kingdom,  may  and  will  anfwer  ends  of  infinite  emolu¬ 
ment  to  this  nation ;  regulated  as  well  to  the  advantage  of  the  colonills  as  the  mother  kingdom  ;  to  inch  a 
degree,  perhaps,  might  the  fame  be  carried,  that  this  nation  might  in  time  become  not  very  anxious  as  to  any  other 
branch  of  maritime  trade  that  fliould  not  be  apparently  and  unqueftionably  profitable  to  the  nation  as  well  as 
the  trader-,  and  therefore  this  commerce  is  an  objeX  well  deferving  the  mod  attentive  legifiative  care  and  con¬ 
cern.  By  cultivating  this  trade  to  the  pitch  it  will  admit  of,  will  furnifh  innumerable  articles  for  re-exporta¬ 
tion  to  all  parts  of  the  European  world,  and  augment  our  maritime  power,  and  bring  in  treafures  from  every 
quarter;  it  will  amazingly  increafe  our  wealth  and  our  maritime  prowefs:  as  it  will  detach  us  from  all  commer¬ 
cial  connexions  but  fuch  as  fhall  be  evidently  beneficial  to  the  date;  fo  it  will  never  lubjeX  us  to  the  ca¬ 
price  and  infults  of  other  potentates ;  for  whenever  they  fhall  ufe  us  ill,  by  the  infraXion  of  commercial  trea¬ 
ties  or  otherwife,  we  fhall  have  nought  to  do  but  to  return  the  treatment  in  a  commercial  way  :  that  is  to  fay, 
if  they  fhall  impede  and  obliruX  our  trade  with  them  in  any  unjuftifiable  manner,  we  fhall  relent  it  in  the 
like  manner,  without  having  immediate  recourfe  to  the  fword. — On  the  contrary,  every  (fate  will  be  the  more 
cautious  how  they  fhall  dare  to  quarrel  with  us,  when  they  fhall  behold  us  in  a  kind  of  date  of  independency 
of  trade  with  thefn  all,  and  in  a  capacity  to  right  ourfelves  at  any  time,  upon  any  kind  of  injurious  treat¬ 
ment  that  found  policy  fhall  direX  to  refent  with  our  whole  national  force.  And  when  we  fhall  arrive  at  this 
happy  date  of  commercial  independency,  as  it  were,  who  have  we  to  fear  ?  What  power,  or  what  com¬ 
bination  of  powers  will  prefume  to  difturb  our  tranquillity,  efpecially  if  fome  other  points  fhall  be  regarded 
that  we  may  hereafter,  if  our  other  avocations  fhall  admit  of  it,  fugged  ? 

The  increafe  of  navigation  and  maritime  power  between  the  mother-kingdom  and  her  colonies,  may  be¬ 
come  very  great ;  it  may  really  become  unfpeakably  great,  by  means  of  the. commercial  union  fuggeded  :  and 
as  we  fhall  then  get  into  the  fure  track  of  difcharging  the  public  debts  and  annihilating  taxes,  what  will  hin¬ 
der  but  likewife  then  the  happied  commercial  union  may  take  place  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ?  For 
nothing  hath  hitherto  obftruXed  that  meafure,  but  the  immenfity  of  our  debts,  and  the  enormous  burthen 
of  our  taxes.  When  once  our  tax- incumbrances  fhall  be  duly  annihilated;  and  whenever,  in  confequence 
thereof,  all  Englifh  commodities  and  manufaXures  fhall  be  reduced  in  price  to  a  level  with  thofe  of  our 
competitors,  may  not  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  her  American  plantations,  become  fo  happily  united,  as  to 
bid  defiance  to  almod  any  combined  power  that  may  dare  to  maltreat  or  infultus?  Thefe  are  the  days 
that  every  true  friend  to  his  country  ought  to  rejoice  to  fee;  and  till  the  due  reduXion  of  our  debts  and  taxes, 
we  cannot  expeX  to  fee,  for  more  reafons  than  I  chufe  to  mention  ;  and  although  I  am  perfuaded,  that  I  fhall 
not  be  thanked  for  what  I  havefaid ;  that  gives  me  no  manner  of  concern  ;  independency  is  the  ftate  I  enjoy,  and 
fhall  ever  endeavour  to  maintain  ;  perfons  in  other  conditions  giving  themfelves  no  trouble  to  reprefent  things 
in  their  true  light,  private  intereft  fwaying  them  to  the  contrary,  or  to  be  quite  indifferent  about  public  affairs, 
while  they  enjoy  their  lucrative  polls  of  profit  and  honour. 

't'hen  it  is  we  may  expeX  to  fee  the  enhanced  price  of  provifions  and  every  thing  elfe  fall,  to  the  comfort 
and  relief  of  the  induflrious  Britifh  artifan  and  manufaXurer,  and  to  the  renown  and  glory  of  the  Britifh  em¬ 
pire.  Bread  alone  is  inefficient  to  comfort  the  laborious  heart ;  they  mult  have  meat  alfo,  and  in  plenty 
too,  in  order  to  replenifh  their  exhaufted  ftrength ;  yet  it  is  at  prefent  fo  dear,  that  even  perfons  of  middling 
fortunes  can  hardly  afford  a  joint  of  the  beft  for  their  families.  Docs  not  this  merit  the  moft  ferious  atten¬ 
tion  of  legiflation  ?  Is  not  the  word  of  confufions  always  to  be  expeXed  from  an  oppreffed,  a  ftarving,  and  - 
a  defpairing  people  ?  Does  not  all  hiftory  fhow  the  tragical  effeXs  of  the  prevalence  of  want  and  famine,  and 
prove  that  it  is  impofhble  to  retain  the  obedience  of  any  nation,  while  the  people’s  bellies  are  empty  ?  Will 
not  people  deflitute  of  the  comforts  of  life,  refufe  to  be  bridled  by  laws  ?  Will  perfons  in  that  forlorn  con¬ 
dition  be  refrained  from  violence,  by  fentiments  of  regard  for  fuperior  condition  P  Has  not  this  been  lately 
exemplified  by  our  neighbours  in  Spain,  where  the  general  cry  of  the  people  feems  to  be  againft  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  impoverifhing  them  ?  Will  not  the  fame  caufes  have  the  fame  effeX  every  where  P  Is  it  not  full 
time  to  remove  the  caufes  of  general  difcontent  in  this  nation  ? 

In  Greece,  Italy,  Perfia  and  Egypt,  whenever  the  public  was  obferved  to  be  affaulted  by  real  or  artificial 
famine,  officers  were  employed  both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  buy  up  the  neceffaries  of  life  wherever  they  could 
be  obtained,  at  the  moft  reafonable  rates,  and  convey  thofe  ineftimable  commodities,  at  the  public  charge,  to 
the  unfortunate  cities  where  want  raged,  that  the  fubjeXs  might  not  be  traded  out  of  their  lives  and  domeftic 
quiet,  by  engrofiers,  foreftallers  and  regraters.  All  wife  minifters  have  always  looked  upon  it  as  a  matter  of 
the  lad  importance  to  pay  a  capital  attention  to  the  wants  of  capital  cities,  becaufe  the  working  multitudes 
affembled  in  the  fervice  of  a  large  metropolis,  can  neither  want,  nor  provide  for  themfelves.  Why  is  every 
proper  arrangement  that  can  be  made,  till  our  taxes  can  be  abated,  negleXed,  to  prevent  the  enormous  price 
of  butchers  meat  in  our  markets  ?  The  virtuous  and  humane  may  propofe  affociations  of  private  men  to 
provide  for  the  wants  of  the  public.  Such  defigns  are  laudable,  and  merit  every  poffible  private  encourage¬ 
ment.  But  ’tis  to  be  feared,  that  no  attempts  of  this  fort  will  be  crowned  with  the  wifhed  for  fuccefs,  till  a 
national  reinforcement  can  be  obtained  againft  national  evils.  The  fame  is  the  cafe  at  Birmingham  ;  wheat  has 
been  lately  near  double  the  price  it  was  about  twenty  years  ago  ;  fo  has  beef,  mutton,  pork,  veal ;  alfo  cheefe,  gut¬ 
ter,  &c. — We  hear  the  fame  melancholy  accounts  from  the  manufaXuring  towns  of  Leeds,  Halifax,  Manchef- 
ter,  &c.  Thus  our  own  induftrious  poor,  who  by  their  labour  fupport  our  manufaXures,  and  even  the  kino-- 
dom  itfelf,  are  in  feveral  parts  almoft  ftarving  alive.  Will  not  people,  prompted  by  the  irrefiftible  force  of 

hunger  and  nakednefs,  endeavour,  by  fome  means  or  other,  to  get  redrefs  ?  May  not  calamities  of  this  na¬ 

ture  create  a  kind  of  defperation  amongft  his  majefty’s  fubjeXs,  and  the  confequence  prove  of  the  moft  dan¬ 
gerous  nature,  if  not  foon  put  a  flop  to  ? 

If  minifters  are  at  a  lofs  to  reduce  our  moft  burthenfome  taxes  themfelves,  that  opprefs  the  oppreffed,  why 
do  they  not  employ  and  reward  well,  thofe  who  are  able  to  do  it  in  their  ftead  ?  ’Till  this  can  be  done  by 
fomebody,  why  do  they  not  put  in  execution  what  they  have  in  their  immediate  power,  to  put  a  flop  to  mo¬ 
nopolizers,  foreftallers  and  regraters  ?  It  will  not  be  faid,  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  leg'flature  to  ef- 
feX  this.  Why  then  do  not  our  minifters  lay  the  matter  before  them  without  delay  ?  Why  have  the  moft 
falutary  meafures  that  can  be  thought  of  been  delayed  fo  long  ?  Can  any  thing  be  unequal  to  the  wifdom  of 
a  Britifh  parliament?  I  hough  we  cannot  be  of  opinion  that  the  removal  of  thofe  caufes,  which  we  have 

termed  temporary,  will  be  ftrikmg  at  the  root  of  our  grievances,  yet  ought  not  every  thing  be  done  that  can 

be 
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be  towards  the  lowering  the  price  of  provifions  in  the  firfi:  place,  to  pacify  the  mafs  of  the  working  people, 
till  the  mod  effectual  meafures  fhall  be  taken  to  lefien  the  public  debts  and  taxes  ?  Is  not  the  burthen  of 
nett  eight  millions  a  year,  befides  the  vaft  expence  of  collection,  burthen  fufficient  for  the  nation  to  fuppora 
in  time  of  peace,  without  bearing  our  enormous  tax-incumbrances  for  public  debts  alfo  ;  more  efpecially  when 
it  is  confidered,  that  the  whole  weight  of  national  burthens  fall  upon  trade,  as  the  ultimate  great  fund  that 
fupports  all  other  ? 

Let  any  impartial  man  duly  confider,  what  cannot  be  too  often  inculcated,  to  what  an  intolerable  height 
our  enhancements  upon  enhancements  dill  further  augment  the  vaft  national  expence  •,  and  to  what  a  dill 
greater  degree  our  poor’s  tax,  and  all  other  heavy  parochial  taxes  incumber  the  whole  commerce  of  the  king¬ 
dom  ;  and  then  let  him  judge,  whether  this  caufe  alone  is  not  adequate  to  every  calam'ty  the  kingdom  at 
prefent  groans  under  P 

’Tis  no  compenfation  to  the  nation  to  attribute  the  caufe  of  our  misfortunes  to  this  or  the  other  adminifira- 
tion-,  we  may  complain  upon  this  head  to  eternity,  without  redrefs.  Has  it  mended,  or  can  it  mend  public 
affairs,  merely  to  turn  out  one  minidry  and  put  in  another  raw  and  unexperienced?  Can  changes  alone 
amongd  men  of  power  relieve  the  kingdom  from  millions  of  the  national  taxes  from  which  it  requires  to  be 
relieved  ?  Has  granting  fome  great  men  pendons,  the  fons  and  relations  of  others  places  upon  places,  contri¬ 
buted  one  jot  to  render  the  nation  more  profperous  and  more  happy?  Has  not  this  political  farce  been  too 
long  adled  to  bear  being  brought  upon  the  dage  any  more  ?  Is  not  fuch  date-craft  grown  quite  ridiculous 
in  the  eyes  of  every  wife  and  upright  man  ?  Does  it  not  incline  every  one  to  think,  that  nothing  more  is 
meant  thereby  than  mere  miniderial  fcrambles  for  places  of  profit  and  honour  ?  Muft  not  this  prove  a  great 
afflidtion  to  the  bed  of  fovereigns  ?  Would  he  not  enjoy  a  far  greater  Ihare  of  complacency  and  confolation, 
we  repeat  it  again,  had  he  lefs  indead  of  more  lucrative  places  to  bedow,  fince  they  occafion  fuch  eternal 
wranglings,  intrigues  and  diflradtions  in  the  nation?  Is  it  not  fcandalous  to  behold  fuch  numerous  profitable 
places  faid  to  be  in  the  gift  of  the  crown  ;  and  yet  the  whole  power  of  bedowing  them  wreded  out  of  the  royal 
hands  by  over-ruling  cabals  and  intrigues,  that  feem  to  care  as  little  lor  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown, 
as  they  do  for  the  felicity  of  the  people  ?  But  if  a  drict  ferutiny  is  made  into  the  pofledbrs  of  all  places  of 
trud,  honour  and  profit,  faid  to  be  in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  for  it  is  no  more  than  a  lay-fo,  on  whom  fhall 
we  find  them  bedowed,  and  for  what  public  fervice  have  they  been  bedowed  on  their  podeffors  in  mod  reigns  ? 
Have  they  been  given  to  men  who  have  delerved  them  ;  who  have  done  any  real  fervices  to  the  fovereign 
or  the  nation  ?  Was  this  matter  duly  enquired  into,  where  is  the  lid  of  thofe  fuperlative  patriots  who  have 
laboured  to  keep  the  kingdom  free  from  debts  and  taxes  ?  Indead  of  recolledling  any  large  catalogue  of 
the  names  of  thofe  worthies,  1  confefs  myfelf  at  a  lofs  to  think  of  one  fingle  great  perfonage,  who  has  for 
many  years  filled  any  of  the  great  pods  of  profit  and  honour,  that  has  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  preventing 
thofe  grievances  the  nation  now  labours  under.  Were  we  happy  enough  to  have  been  blefied  with  but  a  few 
of  thefe,  we  could  never  have  been  reduced  to  the  condition  we  are  now  in.  On  the  conrrary,  it  would  be 
no  difficulty  to  furnilh,  within  my  own  time,  a  very  large  lid  of  perfons,  among  whom,  and  their  relations 
and  dependents,  many  millions  upon  millions  of  the  public  treafure  have  been  amaffed,  together  with  great 
titles  of  honour.  But  where  are  our  celebrated  financiers,  who  have  annihilated  our  tax-oppreffions  ?  And 
wherein  confids  the  public  virtue  of  heaping  tax  upon  tax  upon  the  nation,  which  has  heaped  calamity  upon 
calamity  upon  it,  till  we  are  brought  to  the  date  we  are  at  prefent  in  ? 

The  fydem  of  multiplying  debts  and  taxes  is  now  carried  to  great  lengths  •,  and  our  datefmen  will  not  be  con¬ 
vinced  it  is  carried  to  its  full  extent,  till  it  fhall  be  out  of  our  power  to  carry  it  further.  But  if  we  are  to  wait  till 
that  very  day  comes,  before  we  fhall  begin  to  think  of  changing  the  fydem,  will  it  not  then  be  too  late  to  do  it  ? 
How  far  didant  that  very  day  may  be,  is  no  great  difficulty  to  prejudge,  from  the  feveral  national  fymptoms, 
that  are  fo  flagrant  at  prefent.  What  other  prognodics  of  its  near  approach  would  we  have,  than  what  we  at 
prefent  experience,  and  are  reprefented  through  the  courfe  of  this  Ihort  difeourfe  ? 

The  prefent  money  fydem  calls  aloud  for  reformation  :  for  this,  added  to  the  accumulated  force  of  what  has 
been  here  urged,  occasions  the  magnitude  of  our  public  calamity,  by  the  exceffive  high  prices  of  every  thing 
in  England  •,  from  thole  of  provifions  in  general,  to  thofe  of  all  other  commodities  and  manufadtures. 

If  the  effedls  of  that  great  paper  circulation  which  is  now  carried  on  in  the  nation  be  duly  confidered,  we 
fhall  find  that  to  be  a  caufe  that  contributes  to  the  evils  we  complain  of;  and  indeed  is  a  neceflary  effedt  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  our  mighty  public  debts  and  taxes.  The  price  of  labour,  and  the  value  of  commodities,  it  is 
evident,  would  not  be  the  fame  in  this  ifland,  when  there  is  twenty  millions  of  pounds  in  circulation,  as  when  there 
Is  forty  millions  of  paper :  but  as  the  monied  intereft  has  arofe  to  the  pitch  they  are,  and  in  confequence  thereof 
paper  circulation  has  become  fo  very  extenfive,  it  has  created  this  artificial  kind  of  circulation.  Add  to  this, 
the  greatnefs  of  banking  carried  on  in  the  kingdom,  by  the  filent  but  incefiant  ifluing  of  notes  ;  this  has  more 
than  doubled  the  new  coined  current  fpecie  of  the  ifland;  confequently  a  crown  will  not  go  further  than  half  a 
crown  would  have  gone  formerly.  Thus  they  have  in  a  manner  ftripped  the  landed  gentlemen  of  a  great  part  of 
their  incomes,  as  one  thoufand  a  year  is  now  of  little  more  value  than  five  hundred  pounds,  through  this  arti¬ 
ficial  increafe  of  paper  money  ;  for  the  price  of  labour  and  commodities  has  arifen  in  a  fafter  proportion  than  the 
landed  gentleman’s  property  has  been  improved. 

If  we  examine  the  extent  of  this  circulation,  we  fhall  find  it  immenfe.  It  has  been  computed  by  fome  ju¬ 
dicious  perfons,  that  including  our  national  debts,  and  every  other  kind  of  paper  currency,  there  are  notes 
exifting  in  this  kingdom  at  prefent,  in  the  proportion  of  twenty,  or  rather  twenty-four  pounds  in  paper,  for 
every  pound  in  gold  and  filver.  Almoft  the  whole  of  this  artificial  fpecie  has  been  coined,  year  after  year,  by 
private  perfons ;  and  opportunities  of  loans  to  the  government  has  been  the  very  inlet  by  which  they  have  in- 
finuated  their  nominal  money  into  circulation.  Neither  the  whole  of  the  gold,  nor  of  the  artificial  fpecie,  is 
kept  up  in  adlual  currency  ;  but  from  the  flighted:  attention  to  money-matters  at  prefent,  we  may  perceive,  that 
there  is  above  ten  times  greater  quantity  of  the  latter  kind  of  money  ufed,  than  of  the  former.  All  fums  of 
one  thoufand  pounds,  or  upwards,  are  now  paid  almofi  wholly  in  paper.  It  is  nearly  the  fame  with  fums  of 
one  hundred  pounds :  nay  even  fhop  keepers  and  tradtfmens  bills,  of  twenty  or  forty  pounds  are  now  gene¬ 
rally  paid  in  bankers  notes.  The  ftewards  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  in  the  remoteft  parts  of  the  ifland, 
receive  the  rents  chiefly  in  paper :  and  it  is  even  faid,  that  a  very  few  years  ago,  for  fome  time,  cer¬ 
tain  copper-plate  prefles  have  worked  off  many  hundred  of  notes  a  day  for  circulation.  Does  not  this  de- 
monfirate  the  neceffity  of  reftraining  fomehow  the  power  of  fuch  artificial  coinage  in  the  hands  of  monied 
men,  who  feem  not  to  care  how  foon  they  unnerve  the  nation,  provided  the  public  diffrefs  will  afford  them  an 
opportunity  of  enlarging  their  fortunes  ?  While  there  is  a  malady  fubfiftirrg  in  the  ftate,  corrupting  its  very 
blood,  in  vain  do  we  attempt  to  reftore  health  by  mere  palliatives.  If  we  would  effedl  a  cure,  we  muft  apply 
remedies  to  the  very  root  of  the  evil. 

This  renders  the  order  of  monied  men  a  verv  dangerous  nuifance,  inffead  of  an  ornament,  flrength,  and  advan- 
tage,  to  the  kingdom.  May  not  this,  in  time,  conduce  to  their  ruin,  inllead  of  their  further  aggrandifement  at  the 
public  expence  ?  Formerly  we  had  no  confiderable  monied  men  out  of  the  order  of  merchants  a. id  undertaking 
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manufacturers,  (exclufive  of  the  gentlemen  of  landed  property  ;)  but  within  this  half  century,  numbers  have  flarted 
up  great  monied  men,  without  having  been  concerned  in  manufacture  or  traffic,  or  being  poffefficd  of  land.  Can 
fu  h  fortunes  be  otherwife  railed,  than  by  preying  upon  the  neceffnies  of  the  It  ate,  or  upon  the  indultry  of  pri¬ 
vate  perfons  ?  Confequently,  fhould  not  a  bufinefs  of  fo  detrimental  a  nature  be  fome-how  retrained,  if  not 
totally  fuppreffed,  by  every  well  policed  government?  And  how  can  this  be  molt  effectually  done,  but  by 
the  equitable  annihilation  of  the  public  debts  and  taxes,  as  foon  as  poffible,  and  contract  no  perpetual  taxes  for 
fuch  debts  evermore  ? 

While  monied  men  have  been  encumbering  the  (fate,  and  finking  the  value  of  money,  by  their  arbitrary  in- 
creafe  of  paper  currency,  the  wicked  practice  of  ftoekjobbing  has  added  oecafionally  to  the  confufion  and 
dilf  refs.  The  greateft  part  of  the  profefs’d  money-jobbers  may  not  unjuftly  be  termed  public  robbers  ;  for  by 
their  artifices  they  have,  for  thefe  feveral  years  palt,  ftripped  innocent  individuals  of  more  of  their  property 
than  all  the  highwaymen  in  Great  Britain.  Their  practice  is  exa.ily  fimilar  in  its  effeCfs  to  that  of  houfe- 
breakers.  A  gentleman,  we  fhall  fuppofe,  buys  1000  /.  flock  for  1000  /.  and  locks  up  his  title  thereto  in  the 
fcutore,  or  has  it  legally  transferred.  Here  he  may  reafonably  think  it  fafe  ;  yet  the  event  has  proved  the  mif- 
take  ;  for  the  tricks  of  the  money-jobbers  fhall  have  fuch  an  influence  upon  its  value,  that  when  he  offers  it  for 
fale  at  market  he  will  find  it  is  not  worth  quite  700/.  Would  it  have  made  any  difference  to  this  gentleman, 
to  have  had  his  fcrutore  broke  open  at  home,  and  out  of  1000  l.  cafh  contained  in  it,  to  have  found  300  /.  car¬ 
ried  off  by  thieves  ? 

Had  there  been  no  annual  loans,  the  flocks  would  have  ceafed  to  fluctuate  as  they  have  done ;  and  by  die 
eflablifhment  that  ought  to  take  place,  they  fhould  be  continually  kept  up  at  par,  or  very  near  it,  till  we  can 
annihilate  the  whole,  even  in  times  of  war.  This  would  give  new  life  to  trade,  fave  millions  from  going  out 
of  the  kingdom.  Though  the  fluctuating  date  of  the  funds  fhould  not  really  affeCt  the  public  credit  of  the 
ftate,  yet  their  inftabili.y  and  low  price  has  too  frequently  given  an  oppo  tunity  to  foreigners  to  draw  large 
fums  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  tempted  many  manufacturers  and  traders  to  for  fake  their  bufinefs,  and  go  into' 
Exchange-alley  with  their  money  •,  where  for  every  eight  pence  they  could  purchafe  a  (hilling,  which  has' 
been  a  greater  profit  than  they  could  expeCt  by  following  their  Occupation.,  This  profit,  however,  few  of 
them  ever  receive;  for  not  being  able  to  wait  to  realize  their  fhilling,  by  feeing  flocks  rife  to  par,  they  are  ob¬ 
liged.  by  the  neceffity  of  their  affairs,  to  fell  out  at  much  the  fame  rate  they  bought  in,  and  find  themfelves  fuffer- 
ers  by  having  negleCled  honeft  indullry.  The  broker,  however,  (fill  thrive-,  by  a  fucceffion  of  new  bubbles;  bus 
trade,  in  the  mean  time,  is  daily  receiving  frefh  wounds  under  fuch  a  fyftem,  and  that  fpirit  of  induftry,  which 
is  the  very  life  of  the  ftate,  by  continually  fupplying  new  refources  from  agriculture,  and  the  labour  of  artifts, 
and  the  folid  arts  of  commerce,  declines  more  and  more  into  a  fpirit  of  gaming,  which  fubfifts  merely  by  de¬ 
vouring  the  folid  refources  of  opulence. 

Part  of  every  new  loan  is  made  up  by  deductions  out  of  the  old  funds  ;  for  the  money-lenders  are  gainers’ 
even  by  felling  out  of  the  old  funds  o ne  per  cent,  lefs,  when  they  fubferibe  the  fame  money  into  a  new  loan  of 
two  per  cent,  advantage.  The  funds,  by  this  means,  are  kept  gradually  finking,  and  the  government,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  obliged  proportionally  to  augment  its  premiums,  the  burthen  of  all  deficiencies  being  laid  at  laffc 
upon  the  ftate.  The  public  funds  are  like  a  granary,  with  a  hole  at  the  bottom.  While  the  grain  is-  drawn  our 
every  day  by  that  opening,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  heap  finks  down,  notwithftanding  any  fmall  fupplies  that 
may  be  poured  in  at  top  ;  but  if  the  opening  were  once  flopped  up,  ehe  granary  would  foon  be  filled  up,  by 
the  frefh  (lores  brought  to  it  from  all  parts. 

In  the  like  manner,  the  funds  mull  immediately  rife,  if  the  government  once  ceafes  to  make  any  demands 
for  fupplies  from  the  monied  men ;  for  no  part  of  the  yearly  expence  of  government  being  drawn  from  thence, 
the  nu  (  ber  of  fellers  would  be  very  few  in  comparifon  of  the  buyers,  which  is  always  the  moll  certain  means 
of  raffing  the  market.  If  there  were  to  be  no  transfers  or  deductions  from  the  funds,  but  thofe  occafioned  by 
real  neceffities  of  ftockholders,  lefs  than  half  a  million  of  money  brought  to  market  would  be  Efficient  to  raile 
them  to  par  at  any  time. 

The  mifchievous  praClices  of  (welling  our  paper  circulation  are  far  from  ending  with  the  war :  even  in  time  of 
peace,  perfons  not  only  affume  the  coinage,  but  the  foie  direClion  of  the  circulation  of  all  our  paper  money,,' 
which  is  a  power  too  great  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  private  men,  who  are  every  day  extending  it  more  and 
more,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  ftate.  Though  the  bad  confequences  of  this  paper  coinage  have  never 
been  attended  to  at  home,  yet  the  colony  of  ConneClicut  have  not  only  remarked  them,  but  guarded  againft 
them  by  a  wife  law,  which  ordains,  “  That  any  society,  presuming  to  emit  or  issue  bills  of  cre- 

“  DIT,  TO  BE  USED  AS  MONEY  IN  TRADE,  SHALL  BE  PUNISHED  AS  IN  CASE  OF  COUNTERFEITING  ;  AND  THE 

“  utterer  of  such  bills  shall  forfeit  double  the  sums.”  Douglas’s  Summary  of  American  affairs, 
vol.  II.  p.  200 

If  bankers  are  fuffered  to  proceed  without  any  kind  of  legal  controul,  at  this  rate  they  alone  will  be  in  pof- 
feffion  of  all  the  gold  and  filver  in  the  nation  ;  in  which  cafe,  exclufive  of  the  great  power  they  would  ac¬ 
quire,  trade  would  be  as  much  burdened  by  an  over-abundance  of  paper  fpecie,  as  it  is  at  prefent  by  taxes. 
Bankers,  at  prefent,  by  iffuing  notes,  draw  all  the  caffi  to  themfelves,  which  they  offer  in  loans  to  the  go¬ 
vernment  ;  and  as  thefe  loans  are  paid  at  eight  or  ten  different  payments,  it  renders  it  ftill  more  eafy  to  keep  up 
their  arbitrary  paper  circulation. 

.According  to  the  vulgar  prejudices,  indeed,  loans  of  ten  or  twelve  millions  have  been  raffed  for  fome  vears 
together,  from  the  mere  favings  of  our  wealthy  traders  ;  buc  this  opinion,  from  what  has  been  urged,  muff  ap^. 
pear  to  be  falfe  and  abfurd  in  the  higheft  degree. 

Befides  the-  opportunity  which  a  loan  affords  to  the  bankers  of  iffuing  notes,  which  exift  as  fo  much  paper 
wealth,  and  lie  as  a  burthen  on  the  ftate  till  they  be  redeemed  by  parliament,  that  is,  till  the  debt  be  paid  off. 

The  fway  and  influence  of  our  paper-monied  men,  as  things  have  been  unhappily  managed  for  the  nation, 
have  been  very  formidable;  but  is  not  that  entirely  owing  to  their  being  made  ufeful  engines  to  the  ftate,  to 
multiply  the  public  debts  and  taxes  ?  What  would  their  power  and  intereft  be,  if  they  were  not  fupported  by 
their  ronnedion  with  the  government  ?  Should  the  government  wifely  detach  themfelves  from  their  old  fyftem 
of  raffing  money,  they  would  become  of  all  men  the  molt  dependent  ;  for  as  the  richeft  of  them  have  iftued 
more  paper  obligations  than  they  can  well  anfwer  at  certain  times,  inftead  of  being  able  to  check  others,  they 
will  be  checked  themfelves,  with  the  perpetual  apprehenfion  of  fuch  runs  upon  them  for  cafn,  as  might  end  in 
the  ruin  of  numbers.  This  would  force  them  gradually  to  abridge  their  dealings  in  paper,  and  turn  them¬ 
felves  to  fome  other  bufinefs,  which  would  be  doubly  beneficial  to  the  ftate. 

It  would  neither  be  cruel  nor  injurious  for  the  ftate  to  oblige  any  body  of  men,  who  thrive  by  diftreffing  the 
pubi  c,  under  the  appearance  of  ferving  them,  to  quit  their  pernicious  occupations,  and  betake  themfelves  to 
fome  other  means  of  living  confident  with  the  welfare  of  the  ftate.  Hardly  any  public  reformation  can  be 
effeded,  without  interfering,  in  fome  meafure,  with  the  private  intereft  of  individuals  :  but  that  is  never 
thought  any  juft  reafon  why  fuch  reformation  fhould  not  take  place.  At  the  conclufion  of  the  war,  a  hun¬ 
dred  thouland  men  were  turned  out  of  bread  ;  that  is,  were  deprived  of  their  then  means  of  fubftftence,  and 
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compelled  to  look  for  fome  other :  but  this  was  no  reafon  why  the  war  fhould  continue  for  ever,  left  thofe  who 
made  it  their  profcfiion  fhouid  want  employment.  When  the  art  of  printing  was  invented,  numberlefs  perfon9 
got  their  living  by  writing.  This  had  no  weight  againft  the  encouragement  of  the  art  of  typography,  fince  it 
has  been  judged,  in  all  well-policied  countries,  that  as  many,  or  more,  might  get  their  living  by  printing,  as 
ever  had  done  by  writing,  and  the  world  become  infinitely  better  inftruded.  The  intereft  <3*  watermenwho 
ply  on  the  river  Thames,  was  oppofed  to  the  general  conveniency  that  would  arife  from  the  building  of  Lon^ 
don,  Weftminfter,  and  Blackfriars  bridges,  and  others-,  yet  thefe  ufeful  undertakings  have  not° been  dif- 
encouraged  in  theleaft  on  account  of  that  trifling  objedion.  The  intereft  of  the  water-carriers  in  London,  who 
were  formerly  a  very  numerous  body,  was  oppofed  to  the  fcheme  of  introducing  the  New  River  water  into  the 
metropolis  but  though  it  was  eafily  forefeen.  that  their  trade  would  be  ruined,  if  the  new  fcheme  fhould  take 
place,  yet  the  extraordinary  convenience  that  would  accrue  to  the  public,  from  the  conftant  and  plentiful  fup- 
ply  of  water,  outweighed  all  confiderations  of  the  private  intereft  of  thefe  individuals,  who  could  earn  a  live¬ 
lihood  by  turning  themfelves  to  fome  other  employment.  The  fociety  of  water-carriers,  it  will  be  allowed,  is 
not  much  miffed  in  this  great  city,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  now  better  fupplied  with  water  by  the  New 
River  company,  and  the  Bridge  Houfe,  &c.  who,  for  a  fmall  expence,  circulate  it  in  pipes  through  the  ftreeta 
and  houfes,  in  great  abundance.  This  circulation  has  been  attended  with  fo  many  conveniences,  that  the  trade 
of  the  water-carriers  has  long  been  rendered  ufclefs  and  obfolete  ;  and  to  thofe  who  are  accuftomed  to  think 

only  of  modern  times,  it  now  feems  odd  that  fuch  a  fociety  ever  exifted. - If  ever,  therefore,  this  great  point 

of  paper-circulation  in  this  kingdom  fhould  be  duly  confidered  by  the  legiflature,  as  perhaps  may  fooner  be¬ 
come  the  cafe  than  many  are  wont  to  apprehend,  the  whole  fyftem  may  be  reformed  that  we  have  too  long 
been  habituated  to  ;  and  the  intereft  of  all  the  monied  proprietors  may  be  put  upon  amorefecure  eftablifhmenc 
than  ever  it  will  be  without  it.  They  will  then  think  well  and  refped  the  memory  of  all  who  fhail  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  promote  the  required  reformation  ;  and  it  is  better  it  fhould  come  upon  them  gradually,  as  the  na¬ 
tional  incumbrances  might  very  eafily  be  leffened,  than  fuddenly,  to  their  intire  defirudion.  Before  the  late  revo¬ 
lution,  there  was  no  diftindion  of  monied-intereft,  nor  fcarce  a  Angle  banker  in  all  London,  much  lefs  a  bank- 
ing-houfe  in  every  great  city  ;  yet  in  thofe  times  trade  flourifhed,  the  people  lived  in  plenty,  the  prices  of  things 
were  in  the  general  extremely  cheap  to  what  they  atprefent  are  ;  which  made  our  manufactures  find  every  where 
a  ready  market,  and  the  national  ftock  of  gold  and  filver  kept  annually  increafing.  If  the  nation  could  then 
profper  without  fuch  paper  credit,  and  paper  circulation,  which  has  contributed  its  {hare  to  the  prefent  ftate  of 
things  in  this  kingdom,  why  fhould  it  be  thought  that  it  could  not  ftill  flourifh,  though  we  were  not  incum¬ 
bered  with  a  fhiliingof  national  debt,  nor  a  fingle  banker  in  the  nation  -,  efpecially  as  our  liberties  and  properties 
might  rhen  be  better  fecured,  and  great  improvements  added  to  the  arts,  and  the  intercourfe  between  us  and 
cur  colonies  likely  to  be  infinitely  extended  ? 

And  whether  the  prevalence  of  fuch  a  pradice  hath  not  contributed,  in  conjunction  with  our  mighty  tax- 
incumbrances,  to  the  prefent  high  price  of  every  thing  throughout  the  kingdom,  may  one  day  well  deferve  the 
molt  attentive  deliberation  of  the  legiflature  ;  for  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  this  has  been  none  of  the  leaft  grievances 
under  which  the  nation  hath  too  long  laboured,  as  it  has  facilitated  the  raifing  immenfe  lums  of  paper-money 
for  the  fervice  of  the  government,  and  thereby  made  it  eafy  for  minifters  to  increafe  the  public  debts  and  taxes 
fo  the  height  to  which  we  have  feen  they  are  arrived  :  And  it  is  now  full  time  to  confider,  whether  this  uncon- 
trouled  arbitrary  augmentation  of  paper  circulation,  to  fuch  degrees  beyond  the  folid  wealth  of  the  nation,  will 
not  one  day  fo  bloat  the  kingdom  with  imaginary  treafure  inftead  of  real,  that  the  whole  paper  fabric  mu  ft 
at  laft  inevitably  blow  up,  if  it  is  fuffered  longer  to  prevail  without  any  fort  of  legal  check  or  reftraint. 

And  if  to  the  vaft  ftretch  of  private  paper  credit  and  paper  circulation,  we  continue  to  add  the  ftill  further 
increafe  of  public  debts,  we  Ihall,  at  length,  certainly  arrive  at  an  immenfe  degree  of  paper  riches.  While 
fuch  forts  of  paper  wealth  and  paper  circulation  fhail  be  deemed  as  good  as  folid  gold  and  filver,  and  merchan¬ 
dize  of  every  kind,  we  have  nothing  elfe  to  do  but  to  multiply  this  fpecies  of  national  treafure  :  and  if  we 
can  only  devife  ways  and  means  to  pay  intereft  for  paper  public  debts,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  with  paper, 
what  have  we  to  do  but  to  coin  on  ?  An  admirable  fyftem  to  grow  rich  as  faft  as  we  pleafe  !  There  can  be 
no  end  of  fuch  a  Babel  of  treafure  ;  we  may  tower  it  to  what,  height  we  pleafe  -,  the  larger  the  fabric  grows 
the  firmer  it  will  be  the  more  our  public  paper  debts,  as  well  as  private,  augment,  the  fafer  will  fuch  mo¬ 
nied  property  become.  This  will  doubdefs  be  the  infallible  way  to  render  every  thing  as  cheap  as  we  pleafe 
and  the  nation  moft  formidable,  without  further  trouble ! 

Notwithftanding  what  has  been  reprefented,  the  affairs  of  this  nation  are  very  far  from  being  irremediable  } 
yet  we  judge  it  requifite  to  apprize  our  rulers  of  the  difficulties  with  which,  we  apprehend,  they  have  to  en¬ 
counter,  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  the  better  prepared  to  fubdue  every  obftacle  to  the  common  profpe- 
rity,  and  the  more  fpeedily  take  every  proper  ftep  to  ad  offenfively  and  defenfively  againft  any  enemies  that 
may  deferve  chaftifement  from  this  nation. 

We  have  at  prefent  a  notable  foundation  laid  in  America  for  the  moft  beneficial  commercial  union  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies ;  a  union  that  might  be  as  glorious  as  interefting,  if  it  fhail  not  be  obftruded 
by  a  weak  adminiftration,  but  forwarded  by  a  wife,  an-  able,  and  an  upright  one.  And  on  whom  can  the 
kingdom  fo  fecurely  confide  to  accomplifh  this  happy  defign  as  a  tried,  a  faithful,  a  wife,  and  a  fuccefsful 
minifter  i  a  minifter  beloved  by  the  people,  and  will  ever  render  his  fovereign  univerfally  fo,  while  he  himfelf 
fhali  retain  the  confidence  of  the  people :  the  minifter,  whofe  weighty  interpofition  at  once  united  the  hearts 
of  the  Americans  with  their  mother  country  ?  Can  any  minifter  be  prejudged  fo  likely  to  carry  the  defireable 
commercial  harmony  between  this  kingdom  and  her  plantations  to  its  pitch  of  fupreme  reciprocal  emolu¬ 
ment?  No  man  in  the  nation  is  fo  fit  to  bring  about  this  great  work  ;  and  this  event  alone  will  conduce  to 
bring  about  many  other  we  (land  in  need  of.  It  will  redify  our  affairs  at  home  as  well  as  abroad.  For  if 
his  majefty  fhail  gracioufly  condefcend  again  to  place  the  great  commoner  at  the  head  of  his  affairs,  what  is 
it  he  will  not  be  able  to  effed,  if  through  his  means  a  coalition  of  men  of  the  beft  abilities  fhail  ad  in  con¬ 
cert  with  fo  wife  and  fo  weighty  a  guide  at  the  head  of  public  bufinefs,  and  an  end  is  put  to  minifterial  cabals, 
intrigues  and  diftradions?  Such  then  may  the  laft  peace  become,  if  duly  improved,  upon  the  principles  here¬ 
in  fuggefted,  that  we  fhail  have  no  lefs  reafon  to  efteem  the  peace  makers  and  the  peace  improvers,  than  the 
fuccefsful  war  condudors. 

The  improvement  of  the  laft  peace  in  America  to  the  utmoft  ftretch  of  found  policy,  is  the  great  point 
this  nation  has  to  puriue  *,  if  that  is  fteddily  and  wifely  done,  a  reform  in  the  money-fyftem  may  foon  be 
brought  about,  under  an  adminiftration  of  apparent  public  virtue  and  true  public  fpirit,  let  whoever  will  be  at 
the  head  of  it.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  we  have  many  wife  and  good  men  in  the  kingdom  fit  to  be  fo, 
fhould  the  great  commoner  not  chufe  to  be  fo,  and  be  rendered  by  any  means  incapable  of  fo  important  a 
cruft,  in  the  opinion  of  a  wife  fovereign,  and  the  voice  of  his  loyal  and  well-intentioned  people. 


The  End  of  the  First  Preliminary  Discourse. 


VoL.  I. 
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PRELIMINARY  DISCOURSE  the  SECOND. 

Animadversions  on  the  Foundation  laid  for  a  more  interesting  Commercial  Union  between 
Great  Britain  and  British  America,  by  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Peace 
Between  his  Britannic  Majesty,  the  most  Christian  King,  and  the  Kins  of  Spain,  con¬ 
cluded  at  Paris  the  10th  Day  of  February,  1763  :  To  which  the  King  of  Portugal  acceded 
on  the  same  Day:: 

Alfa 

Of  the  good  Effects  and  Consequences  such  Union  may  have  towards  the  better  enabling 
Great  Britain  to  redress  the  National  Grievances  represented  in  the  preceding  Preli¬ 
minary  Discourse: 

With 

Considerations  upon  the  Conduct  of  Great  Britain,  with  respect  to  Alliances  with  Euro¬ 
pean  Potentates  to  preserve  the  said  Peace,  or  to  carry  on  War,  when  the  same  shall 
be  needful. 


FROM  what  has  been  tirged  in  the  foregoing  difcourfe,  fome  may  imagine  that  it  is  not  very  likely 
to  have  any  good  tendency  to  preferve  the  prefent  tranquillity ;  inftead  of  intimidating  thofe  po¬ 
tentates  difpofed  to  break  through  it,  fuch  a  melancholy  reprefentation  of  the  affairs  of  this  king¬ 
dom,  may  rather  encourage  a  rupture  than  prevent  it. 

Be  the  confequence  as  it  may,  fuch  premonition  will  be  of  utility.  If  the  reprefentation  of  our  affairs  therein 
given  be  true,  could  it  anfwer  any  wife  or  good  end  to  conceal  it  ?  Will  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  apprize 
our  rulers  of  the  difficulties  they  have  to  encounter:  and  will  not  that  the  better  enable  them  to  make  provi- 
fion,  in  time,  for  the  purpofe  ?  If  they  fhall  prove  falfe  and  groundlefs  alarms  upon  due  examination,  and 
that  we  have  no  fuch  grievances  to  redrefs,  of  which  we  have  complained,  fo  much  the  better;  our  rulers  ma y 
pafs  them  by  as  a  kind  of  political  romance ;  and  they  will  have  the  lefs  trouble  upon  their  hands.  But 
great  care  ffiould  be  taken  that  they  are  not  deceived  themfelves  inftead  of  the  writer.  If  he  happens  to  be 
fo,  the  fallibility  of  a  private  man  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  and  the  confequence  is  of  little  concern;  but  if 
men  in  power,  if  thofe  on  whom  the  nation,  and  his  Majefty  depend  to  redrefs  every  public  grievance,  fhall 
difregard  what  it  is  their  duty  to  enquire  into,  can  we  admire  that  a  general  difcontent  fhall  fpread  itfelf 
throughout  his  Majefty’s  dominions  ?  Can  we  be  furprized,  that  our  gracious  Sovereign  has  no  fooner  made 
choice  of  one  fett  of  minifters,  than  he  fhall  experience  the  neceffity  of  taking  another  into  his  royal  fervice  ? 
For  if  minifters  fhall  be  difinclined  or  indifferent  about  enquiring  into  the  true  caufe  of  general  murmurs, 
complaints,  and  diffatisfaftion  in  a  ftate,  how  is  it  poffible  that  they  fhould  ceafe  ?  The  eternal  changing  of 
minifters  will  never  change  the  ftate  of  the  national  grievances:  it  will  increafe,  inftead  of  redrefs  them;  and 
therefore  minifters  are  more  obliged  to  them  who  lay  the  caufes  of  public  maladies  before  them,  than  to 
thofe  who  fhall  ftifle  or  palliate  them  :  can  the  ftate-phyfician  cure  ftate  diftempers,  unlefs  the  caufes  fhall  be 
expofed  to  his  view  ?  Can  he  preferve  the  affeftions  of  the  people,  or  of-  his  Sovereign,  without  he  is  able 
to  effeft  the  cure  ?  He  deferves  neither  the  one  nor  the  other ;  nor  will  enjoy  it  in  this  kingdom.  And  how 
«an  he  expeft  it  ?  How  then  can  we  be  furprized,  that  the  nation  fhould  be  diftrafted  with  changes  of  men  in 
power,  when  the  people  do  not  experience  relief,  relief  fufficient  to  render  them  eafy,  contented  and  joyous, 
inftead  of  the  reverfe  ?  No  minifters  can  reafonably  expeft  to  fit  eafy  in  the  feat  of  power,  nor  any  fovereign 
enjoy  complacency  of  mind,  unlefs  the  people  do  fo  too,  in  this  kingdom. 

National  ferments  will  fometimes  fpring  from  imaginary,  and  not  real  caufes ;  thefe  are  only  temporary 
in  free  dates,  and  fubfide  when  the  caufe  comes  to  be  difcovered.  The  prefent  difcontents  of  the  people 
feem  to  proceed  from  caufes  every  way  adequate  to  them,  in  our  humble  opinion ;  and  therefore,  until  thofe 
caufes  fhall  be  competently  removed,  ’tis  greatly  to  be  feared,  that  general  murmurs,  difcontent  and  diffrac¬ 
tion  will  increafe  in  the  kingdom.  I  could  heartily  wifh  and  rejoice  at  my  miftakes,  as  a  private  man,  de¬ 
lighting  in  the  general  happinefs  of  my  country.  ’Tis  from  no  other  motive  I  write;  as  being  unpaid,  un- 
penfioned,  and  unplaced  :  I  write  not  to  didrad,  but  to  conciliate  men  in  power  to  unite  in  a  coalition  of 
abilities  and  refolution  to  ftrike  at  the  root  of  the  public  evils;  for  many  there  mod:  certainly  are,  and  I  am 

willing  to  believe  I  have  exhibited  the  principal. - But  it  is  not  talking  or  writing  of  them  that  will  cure 

them,  though  thefe  are  previoufty  neceffary ;  for  if  our  rulers  are  not  convinced  of  the  caufe,  they  can  never 
be  able  to  cure  them:  if  they  are  once  convinced  of  that,  they  will  prefcribe  themfelves  the  method. 

Left  the  foreign  enemies  of  this  kingdom  fhould  prefume  to  take  advantage  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  our  af¬ 
fairs,  and  break  the  peace,  I  take  the  liberty  to  fay  they  will  mod:  affuredly  repent  it,  far  more  than  they 
have  yet  done  the  effeds  of  the  lad:  war.  For  there  is  nothing  reprefented  as  a  grievance  in  all  we  have 
urged  in  the  foregoing  difcourfe,  but  what,  in  our  humble  opinion,  is  to  be  redreffed,  and  that  foon  too,  not- 
withftanding  they  may  be  judged  otherwife.  We  apprehend  that  one  lure  foundation  for  that  purpofe  is 
already  laid  ;  we  mean  a  foundation  in  the  ftate  of  our  American  affairs,  as  the  arrangement  thereof  has  been 
adjufted  by  the  lad:  definitive  treaty  of  1763.  This  is  our  private  fentiment ;  and  ’tis  upon  this  foundation 
we  would  defire  to  be  underftood,  that  we  aim  at  the  firm  eredion  and  eftablifhment  of  that  further  com¬ 
mercial  union  we  have  attempted  in  thefe  difcourfes  between  this  kingdom  and  Britifh  America. - This 

ftep,  ’tis  conceived,  carried  to  its  due  extent  of  policy,  upon  the  general  principles  we  have  before  fuggefted, 
will  prove  the  fecondary  foundation,  whereon  the  mutual  profperity  of  the  mother  kingdom,  and  her  colonies, 
may  be  laid  for  redrefs  of  grievances  in  both. 

Should  it  be  faid,  that  this  is  a  work  of  long  time,  before  it  can  ripen  to  fuch  maturity  as  is  requifite  fo 
to  inrich  the  kingdom,  as  to  enable  it  to  reduce  our  public  debts  and  taxes  to  any  degree  to  be  fenfibly  felt 
by  the  people  :  we  are  of  a  contrary  fentiment;  more  efpecially  if  the  proper  coinciding  fteps  be  alfo  taken  in 
England  to  co-operate  the  more  immediately  and  the  more  powerful  to  promote  that  happy  commercial  union 
we  would  intend. 

But  if  our  minifters  fhall  once  refolve  upon  the  general  meafure,  and  our  Northern  colonifts  fhall  determine 
to  aft  in  concert  with  them,  in  fome  fuch  manner  as  has  been  intimated,  every  requifite  ftep  may  then  be 
previoufiy  thought  of  to  render  whatever  we  have  in  view  effeftual. 

4  And 


Foundation  laid  by  the  Peace  of  1763  for  the  more  intcrefting  Union  between  Great  Britain  and  America ,  &c.  xll 

And  if  once  France,  and  her  allies  in  the  family  compact,  (hall  find  that  we  are  in  earned:  to  promote 
the  propofed  union  to  the  utmoft,  they  will,  doubtlefs,  endeavour  to  thwart  it,  and  that  by  an  infraftion  of 
the  laft  treaty  of  peace,  and  an  open  rupture. 

We  (hall,  therefore,  at  prefent,  enquire  how  far  it  may  be  prefumed  to  be  in  the  power  of  France  and 
Spain  to  defeat  our  intentions. 

In  our  former  difcourfe  we  have  (hewn  the  poffibility  of  the  independency  of  the  Northern  colonies  from 
their  mother  kingdom,  provided  a  more  interefting  commercial  union  (hould  not  take  place  between  them  and 
this  nation.  But,  as  we  (hall  prefume,  that  no  wife  meafure  will  be  left  untried  to  prevent  an  event  of  that 
kind,  as  well  on  the  part  of  the  colonies,  as  on  that  of  Great  Britain,  it  may  be  neceflary  to  confider  how, 
and  in  what  manner  the  foundation  has  been  laid  by  the  definitive  treaty  of  1763,  to  conduce  to  the  further 
commercial  union,  the  better  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  hereby  honeflly  defigned. 

By  the  definitive  treaty  of  1763,  all  Canada,  and  its  dependencies,  the  river  St.  Laurence,  the  coafts 

of  Acadia,  or  Nova  Scotia,  and  Cape  Breton,  are  ceded  and  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.— - 

Hereby  is  fecured  to  this  nation  an  uninterrupted  intercourfe  to  the  gulph  and  river  St.  Laurence,  all  the 
j (lands  contiguous  thereto,  and  to  the  (traits  of  Belle-Ifle.  This,  together  with  our  freedom  of  navigation  to 
and  from  Hudfon’s  Bay,  renders  us  formidable  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

By  the  ceflion  of  all  Canada,  and  its  dependencies,  to  this  kingdom,  and  the  very  trifling  poflfeflions  the 
French  at  prefent  enjoy  of  the  fmall  iflands  of  St.  Peter  and  Miquelon,  for  a  fhelter  only  for  their  fifher- 
men  at  Newfoundland,  cannot  enable  that  nation  to  annoy  us  from  thence  in  any  of  the  territories  of  Canada 
and  its  dependencies.  Stripped  as  France  now  is  of  the  territory  of  Cape  Breton,  called  very  properly 
the  Dunkirk  of  North  America,  as  well  as  that  of  Newfoundland,  they  are  deftitute  of  every  place,  by  the 
means  whereof,  they  are  not  capable  to  rendezvous  any  formidable  naval  power  to  do  us  any  great  injury  in 
this  part  of  America,  if  we  (hall  take  due  care  to  keep  all  our  territories  in  thofe  parts  in  a  proper  plight  and 
condition,  and  be  able  to  fuftain  our  brave  Americans  with  a  due  degree  of  maritime  force. 

And  although  the  fame  definitive  treaty  grants  the  fubjefts  of  France  the  liberty  of  fifhing  and  drying  on 
a  part  of  the  coafts  of  the  ifland  of  Newfoundland,  fuch  as  is  fpecified  in  the  thirteenth  article  of  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  which  is  renewed  and  confirmed  thereby,  except  as  therein  excepted,  &c.  yet  as  they  have  no 
place  to  refort  to  where  they  can  form  any  degree  of  marine  or  military  force,  they  being  limited  to  a  guard 
of  fifty  men  only  for  the  police  in  the  fmall  iflands  of  Miquelon  and  St.  Peters,  what  hinders  but  we  can, 
at  any  time,  when  they  (hall  break  treaties  with  us,  deprive  them  of  this  fifhery  for  ever  after  ?  So  that  as 
(he  will  be  in  no  condition  in  thofe  feas  to  refift  us,  if  a  due  union  (hall  be  preferved  between  this  kingdom 
and  North  America,  we,  on  the  contrary,  (hall  be  able  to  do  them  the  greateft  mifchief  by  turning  them  quite 
out  of  this  valuable  fi(hery. 

By  the  ceflion  of  Canada  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  extirpating  the  French,  we  have  alfo  fecured  to 
us  the  internal  navigation  of  all  the  great  lakes  and  rivers  within  the  extent  thereof,  and  hereby  laid  the  fureft 
jnternal  foundation  in  North  America  to  raife  a  more  numerous  race  of  feamen  than  we  ever  had  there  be¬ 
fore:  and  the  navigation  of  the  gulph  and  river  St.  Laurence,  and  all  our  other  dependencies  upon  Canada, 
will  adminifter  conftant  employment  for  a  great  number  to  be  employed  externally  as  well  as  internally. 

Had  not  the  extenfive  and  valuable  territories  of  Canada  been  fecured  to  us  by  a  free  navigation  to  and 
from  the  great  gulph  and  river  of  St.  Lawrence ;  or  had  the  French  been  left  any  other  poflfeflions  in  this 
part  of  the  worFd,  except  the  trifling  iflands  of  St.  Peter  and  Miquelon,  without  force,  we  might  have  been 
liable  to  their  infults  or  interruption  ;  but  now  we  never  can  be  fo,  without  being  enabled  to  chaftife  them  for 
any  infolent  conduft  to  us  in  thole  feas. 

Whence  it  (hould  feem,  that  France  will  not  be  able  to  prevent  or  interrupt  our  further  defirable  commer¬ 
cial  union  between  this  nation  and  this  part  of  North  America,  without  being  likely  to  fuffer  an  eternal  de¬ 
privation  of  the  privilege  of  fi(hing  in  thofe  feas  at  all.  And  what  Briton  would  not  rejoice  at  this?  To 
what  degree  would  not  our  gallant  North  Americans  exert  themfelves  to  difpoflfefs  them  for  evermore  of  that 
liberty  they  long  to  enjoy  to  themfelves,  in  conjunction  with  the  reft  of  their  fellow  Britons  ?  France  have  al¬ 
ways  been  lofers  by  waging  war  with  us  in  America ;  and  they  will  be  infatuated  to  think  they  (hall  be  gain¬ 
ers  by  another,  let  them  attempt  it  as  foon  as  they  will. 

By  the  definitive  treaty  we  have  likewife  fecured  to  ourfelves  the  fafe  and  uninterrupted  navigation  to  and 
from  all  our  other  colonies  on  the  American  continent,  as  well  from  Spain  as  France.  By  fettlements  at  Mo- 
bille  and  Penfacola  in  Florida,  and  our  right  of  navigation  into  the  great  river  Miflifippi,  in  the  other  gulph  of 
Mexico;  by  our  fettlements  likewife  of  St.  Auguftine  and  St.  Mattheo,  in  the  gulph  of  Florida,  together  with  our 
fituation  at  the  Bahama  iflands,  and  at  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas,  we  moft  certainly  fhall  be  far  better  able  to 
proteft  and  defend  our  fouthern  continental  colonies  from  any  attempts  of  the  Spaniards,  than  we  were  be¬ 
fore,  if  due  care  is  taken  of  them  for  that  purpofe.  And  as  we  (hall  be  able  to  do  this,  fo  we  are  alfo  in  a  bet¬ 
ter  condition  to  aft  offenfively  againft  Spain  than  ever  we  before  were  in  the  gulphs  of  Florida  and  Mexico. 
Have  we  not  therefore  fo  well  fecured  all  our  North  American  colonies  by  dint  of  a  free  navigation  to  and 
from  them,  as  to  afford  us  more  encouragement  than  we  ever  before  had  to  enlarge  and  cement  a  more  in¬ 
terefting  commercial  union  with  them  ?  Were  we  not  fo  fecured  by  the  navigation  to  and  from  the  three  great 
gulphs,  we  might  be  difcouraged  to  make  farther  attempts  to  extend  our  union  with  them  ;  but  the  defini¬ 
tive  treaty  has  left  us  every  motive,  and  every  incitement  to  do  it  to  the  utmoft  of  our  power.  So  that  as 
our  North  American  colonies  are  fecured  to  the  more  northerly  parts  from  France  ;  fo  are  they  from  Spain  to 
the  more  foutherly.  For  although  fince  the  conclufion  of  the  faid  definitive  treaty,  F  ranee  has  agreed  to 
transfer  New  Orleans  to  Spain,  for  latent  confiderations,  we  apprehend  will  foon  appear,  yet  we  cannot  look 
upon  fuch  a  ftep  as  di (advantageous  to  this  kingdom,  the  Indian  nations  not  being  fo  much  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  one  as  they  have  heretofore  been  under  the  other ;  there,  indeed,  having  been  an  inveterate  an¬ 
tipathy  between  them  and  Spain,  inftead  of  a  friendfhip  betwixt  them  and  France. 

5Tis  true  the  Spanifh  American  territories  are  nearer  to  ours  on  the  continent  than  they  ever  were  before  ^ 
and  are  not  ours  nearer  to  theirs  ?  May  we  not  regard  this  rather  as  an  advantage  than  otherwife? 

We  being  now  fituated  in  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  as  well  as  that  of  Florida,  will  not  this  in  time  of  peace 
more  facilitate  our  trade  with  this  part  of  Spanifh  America,  than  when  our  dominions  were  at  a  greater  dif- 
tance  ?  In  times  of  war,  do  we  not  approach  nearer  to  La  Vera  Cruz?  Are  we  not  more  contiguous  to  the 
Spanifh  Mexican  mines  of  treafure?  And  will  not  the  freedom  of  navigation  in  the  Miflifippi  give  us  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  Spaniards  here,  when  occafion  may  make  it  eligible  to  take  it  ?  May  not  our  adjacency 
to  the  Havanna  render  its  conqueft  now  more  eafy  than  ever  it  was  before  ?  Though  we  no  lefs  than  the 
Spaniards,  once  thought  that  key  of  the  Spanifh  wealth  invincible,  yet  Spain,  to  their  lofs,  have  experienced 
it  otherwife ;  and  what  has  happened  may  again  more  probably,  from  our  nearer  and  our  ftronger  neighbour¬ 
hood  thereto;  and  more  efpecially  when  a  more  formidable  union  between  Great  Britain  and  North  America 
(hall  happily  take  effeft.  Can  the  Spaniards  hinder  it  ?  We  fay,  they  now  are  not  near  fo  able  as  they  were 
before  we  pofieflfed  the  Floridas,  the  right  of  navigation  in  the  Mexican  gulph,  and  to  and  from  the  Mifli¬ 
fippi  ;  they  are  not  fo  able  to  do  it,  while  we  have  the  ports  of  Mobille  and  Penfacola  in  that  great  gulph, 
and  thofe  of  St.  Auguftine  and  St.  Mattheo,  in  that  alfo  in  the  gulph  of  Florida.  Are  not  al'o,  in  confe- 
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quence  hereof,  the  Bahama  iflands  become  of  more  importance  to  this  nation  than  ever  we  knew  them  be¬ 
fore  ?  When  we  fhall  be  at  war  with  Spain,  is  not  the  Havanna  at  prefent,  as  it  were,  quite  furrounded 
with  Britiih  dominions  and  Britifh  power  ?  And  are  not  thofe  dominions  from  their  natural  contiguity  more 
able  to  give  mutual  aid  and  affiftanCe  to  each  other,  and  therefore  to  render  the  whole  Britifh  maritime  power 
more  formidable  in  this  part  of  the  world  than  it  ever  was  before  the  laft  definitive  treaty  of  1763  ?  Port  . 
Royal,  in  South  Carolina,  together  now  with  the  ports  of  St.  Auguftine  and  the  Bahamas,  are  all  fo  contigu- 
'oufly  fituated,  that  they  can  foon  give  affiftance  to  each  other.  Carolina-Port  Royal  is  capable  of  receiving  fhips 
of  any  fize  or  number  ;  and  thefe,  with  fhips  ftationed  at  St*  Auguftine,  and  cruizers  at  the  Bahamas,  we  now 
lie  conveniently  not  only  to  guard  our  northern  colonies  on  this  fide,  but  to  afiemble  a  maritime  force,  when 
occafion,  to  attack  any  enemy  in  thofe  parts. 

The  Spanifh  galleons  or  flota,  from  the  Havanna,  in  their  pafiage  through  the  Gulph  of  Florida,  may  now 
be  eafily  intercepted  by  a  fquadron  ftationed  at  South  Carolina-Port  Royal  and  Auguftine,  aflifted  by  fuch 
private  advices  as  the  cruizers  belonging  to  Providence  may  conilantly  be  able  to  furnifh  them  with  ;  but 
there  is  no  inftance  of  the  king’s  Flips  ftationed  at  Jamaica  having  ever  intercepted  the  Spanifh  galleons  or  flo¬ 
ta  in  their  return  home*,  for  they  have  either  had  notice  from  Jamaica  before  a  Britifh  fquadron  appeared,  or 
when  they  have  feen  our  fhips  cruizing  for  them,  they  have  lain  fafe  and  quiet  at  the  Havanna  till  the  Englifh 
have  been  tired  out  and  retreated  through  ficknefs,  or  for  want  of  provifions,  or  elfe  carried  with  the  ftream 
through  the  gulph,  and  then  the  Spanifh  fleets  have  foon  followed  and  efcaped  us.  Is  not  likewife  our  fitua- 
tion  at  Mobille  and  Penfacola,  in  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  more  likely  to  catch  the  flota  from  La  Vera  Cruz  to 
the  Havanna  than  ever  it  was  before  ? 

Britifh  fhips  bound  to  Jamaica  from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or  the  plantations  on  the  American  continent, 
or  from  the  coaft  of  Africa,  inftead  of  paffing  through  the  Gulph  of  Florida,  where  the  current  is  ftrong 
againft  them,  or  through  the  Windward-Paflage,  which  is  equally  hazardous,  fliape  their  courfe  fo  as  to  fall 
down  fo  far  fouthward,  till  they  arrive  fomewhat  eaft  of  the  Caribbee-iflands,  in  a  parallel  latitude  with  Ja¬ 
maica  ;  to  which  end  they  generally  make  the  ifland  of  Antigua,  or  others  in  that  neighbourhood,  from  whence 

they  alter  their  courfe  due  weft,  and  bear  away  with  the  trade-wind  to  Jamaica. - But  when  fuch  fhips  are 

homeward  bound  to  Europe,  or  the  northern  colonies  on  the  continent  of  America,  they  have  their  choice  of 
two  courfes,  viz.  either  through  the  Windward-Paflage  or  through  the  Gulph  of  Florida. 

From  clearing  the  weft  point  of  Jamaica  to  the  weft  of  Cape  St.  Antonio,  in  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  the  fhip 
has  the  advantage  of  the  trade-wind  ^upon  her  ftarboard  quarter  all  the  way  ;  but  when  fhe  doubles  Cape  St. 
Antonio,  and  changes  her  courfe  to  bear  away  for  the  Gulph  of  Florida,  which  is  in  the  teeth  of  the  trade- 
wind,  fhe  then  lofes  much  more  time  and  way  than  fhe  had  gained  in  her  quick  pafiage  from  Jamaica  to  the 
leeward  of  Cuba :  and  while  fire  has  been  thus  beating  againft  the  wind  between  the  coaft  of  Cuba  and  the 
Gulph,  fhe  has  been  in  great  danger  from  the  Spanifh  guarda  coftas  from  the  Havanna;  and  luppofing  fhe 
efcaped  them,  and  was  juft  entered  the  Gulph,  fhe  was  ftill  in  danger  from  the  coaft  and  current  of  Florida. — 
Now  we  are  in  pofleffion  of  Penfacola  and  Mobille  in  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  and  St.  Auguftine,  we  can  difpatch 
cruizers  after  them,  and  intercept  the  Spanifh  trade  or  their  guarda  coftas  much  better  than  ever  we  could  be¬ 
fore  ;  whereby  the  navigation  from  Jamaica  is  rendered  more  fecure.  Befides,  next  to  being  in  a&ual  pofleffion 
of  the  Havanna  itfelf,  we  are  now  as  happily  fituated  as  we  need  be,  as  well  for  our  own  fecurity  as  to  annoy 
the  Spaniards. 

There  is  no  other  homeward  courfe,  except  that  through  the  Windward-Paflage,  in  which  the  trade-winds 
blowing  continually  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  the  moft  difficult  part  of  this  pafiage  being  from  Port  Royal  point  in 
Jamaica  to  Morant,  which  is  diredtly  againft  the  wind,  often  detains  fhips  for  a  month  or  fix  weeks  together ;  and 
even  after  that,  many  have  been  forced  to  return  to  Port  Royal  in  Jamaica,  and  pafs  through  the  Gulph  of 
Florida.  So  that  as  our  moft  conftant  courfe  of  mercantile  navigation  is  through  the  Gulph  of  Florida  ;  fo  like¬ 
wife  is  that  of  the  Spanifh  flota  and  galleons,  though  the  latter  have  fometimes  fleered  through  the  Windward- 
Paflage  ;  but  the  unwieldinefs  of  thofe  fhips  making  it  rather  more  difficult  than  private  merchants  fhips,  they 
very  rarely  chufe  this  pafiage. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  our  fettlements  as  well  in  the  Gulph  of  Mexico  as  Florida,  confidered  at  pre¬ 
fent  in  conjunftion  with  thofe  of  the  Bahama  iflands,  and  thofe  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  feem  to  be 
happily  fituated,  as  well  to  intercept  the  Spanifh  treafure  in  the  galleons  and  flota,  in  their  courfe  home  to'* 
Old  Spain,  either  before  they  may  reach  the  Havanna,  or  when  they  fhall  fail  from  thence  for  Europe. 
Next  therefore,  as  obferved,  to  our  being  in  pofleffion  of  the  Havanna  itfelf,  we  could  hardly  be  better  fituated 
for  the  purpofe  of  fuch  interception  of  the  Spanifh  American  treafure  ;  efpecially  if  we  wifely  embrace  every 
other  advantage  we  may  enjoy  in  thefe  parts,  in  confequence  of  the  laft  peace,  however  badly  it  may  have 
been  reprefented  by  many,  who  do  not  feem  to  me  to  have  duly  confidered  the  benefits  we  may  derive  from 
it  by  our  prefent  whole  American  fituation. 

The  reafon  for  my  obfervations  hereon  at  prefent,  is  owing  to  the  confideration  of  the  prepared  ftate  Bri¬ 
tifh  America  is  now  in  for  the  commercial  union  herein  fubmitted.  For  if  our  colonies  were  not  in  that  ftate 
of  fecurity  the  laft  peace  left  them  ;  if  the  French  or  Spaniards  continued  fo  fituated  on  the  continent  of  North 
America  as  they  were  before  the  laft  war,  and  we  were  liable  to  the  fame  perpetual  diftraftion  by  their  machinations 
with  the  Indian  nations,  we  could  not  have  that  encouragement  we  at  prefent  have  to  attempt  that  extenfive 
commercial  union  we  have  fuggefted  in  the  foregoing  difeourfe.  As  we  fhall  increafe  the  trade  on  that  conti¬ 
nent,  we  fhall  find  more  commercial  employment  for  the  Indian  nations  in  general  ;  for  we  cannot  profper 
but  they  muft  do  fo  likewife ;  and  when  once  the  arts  of  agriculture,  planting,  and  raffing  every  produc¬ 
tion  which  Great  Britain  fhall  find  it  her  intereft  to  encourage,  the  Indians  themfelves,  as  well  as  the  Euro¬ 
peans,  may  naturally  fall  into  the  like,  there  being  fo  clofe  a  connection  and  affinity  with  the  prefent  Indian 
way  of  life,  and  thofe  of  agriculture,  planting,  &c.  The  wants  of  the  Indians  may,  by  good  policy,  be  in- 
creafed,  and  this  inftigate  to  their  efforts  to  fupply  them ;  which,  together  with  intermarriages  between  their 
people  and  our  Europeans,  will  create  a  defireable  incorporation  between  them.  This  will  produce  harmony  and 
affeCtion,  inftead  of  fealping  and  wars :  they  will  experience  more  felicity  to  arife  from  fuch  amicable  and 
commercial  connections  than  they  ever  did  from  the  reverfe.  May  we  not,  therefore,  prefume,  that  the  whole  face 
of  things  will  foon  be  entirely  changed  on  this  continent,  when  a  due  commercial  union  fhall  be  promoted  ? 
The  Indians  alfo  may  as  eafily  be  induced  to  ftrike  into  the  employment  that  will  be  afforded  them,  by  a 
very  extenfive  inland  navigation,  as  from  a  great  increafe  of  agriculture,  hufbandry  and  planting,  &c.  &c. 
it  is  an  eafy  tranfition  from  hunting  to  agriculture  and  planting,  and  from  fifhing  to  a  trading  navigation. 

By  the  more  interefting  commercial  union  between  this  kingdom  and  North  America,  we  may  create  fuch  an  uni- 
verfal  fpirit  of  commercial  induftry,  as  well  amongft  the  Indians  as  others,  as  will  infpire  univerfal  love  and  amity 
amongft  the  people  in  general:  and  if  wife  regulations  are  made  to  prevent  every  fpecies  of  the  wonted  frau¬ 
dulent  impofitions  upon  the  Indians,  they  will  become  one  united  people  with  us.  This  will  remove  the  com¬ 
mon  caufe  of  thofe  broils  and  mifunderftandings  we  have  too  frequently  had  with  thefe  people. 

On  thefe  confiderations  it  very  clearly  appears,  that  we  are  better  fituated  than  ever  this  nation  before  was,  to  aft 
offenfively  as  well  as  defenfively  againft  Spain,  in  America ;  and  in  the  former  in  the  moft  important  manner,  and 
to  the  moft  important  purpofes.  For  as  affuredly  as  we  took  the  Havanna  itfelf,  fo  certainly  are  we  better  able 
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now  to  retake  it  than  we  ever  before  were,  from  the  circumffances  of  the  preceding  account.  The  contiguity 
of  the  fituation  of  our  moll  foutherly  continental  colonies  is  fuch,  that  we  may  have  aid  much  fooner  °and 
much  more  formidable,  from  the  continent  in  thofe  parts  than  we  ever  had  •,  and  we  may  do  much  greater  exe¬ 
cution  there  againll  Spain  than  we  could  ever  before  do.  From  the  Carolinas  to  the  Floridas,  we  are  in  a 
capacity  to  raife  a  more  confiderable  land  and  maritime  force  than  was  ever  before  in  our  power,  from  Ame¬ 
rica  alone ;  and,  therefore,  may  we  not  reafonably  prefume,  that  we  fhall  be  able  to  do  more  execution  againd 
the  Havanna  itfelf  in  a  few  months  than  heretofore  we  have  been  ever  able  to  do  ’till  the  lad  war  ?  *Nav, 
upon  any  future  rupture  with  Spain,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  we  fhall  level  our  whole  maritime  dreno-th  as  well 
from  the  Ameiican  continent  as  from  Europe,  direCtly  againd  the  Havanna  ;  this  being  the  fhort  cut  to 
chailife  them  at  once  effectually,  and  by  no  means  to  trifle  with  ourfelves  or  them  at  all  in  Europe.  Will  not 
this  ever  prove  the  lead  expensive,  the  fhorted,  and  the  mod  formidable  way  to  deal  with  that  nation,  without 
fpending  our  drength  elfewhere  ?  Will  not  this  conduct  in  Great  Britain  be  far  more  eligible  than  even  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  interception  of  their  flota  or  galloons  ?  For  they  may  keep  them  a  tedious  while  locked  up  in  their 
other  Spanifli  American  ports  at  a  great  uncertainty  to  us  :  and  therefore  at  a  great  expence  to  us,  in  waiting 
for  them  :  whereas,  if  we  once  again  poflefs  ourfelves  of  the  Havanna,  how  can  that  nation  be  able  to  get 
home  their  American  treafure?  Or,  how  can  they  with  fafety  bring  any  from  Old  Spain  to  New?  With 
the  greated  difficulty  will  they  be  capable  of  doing  either  :  and  when  the  whole  currency  of  this  Spanifh  trade 
fhall  be  dopped  up,  and  obflruCted,  what  will  become  of  the  Spanifh  revenues  arifing  from  this  the  mod  va¬ 
luable  part  of  their  whole  commerce  ?  By  a  refolution  in  the  court  of  London  to  level  the  whole  of  that  force 
the  Britifh  nation  can  apply  againd  Spain,  in  any  future  rupture  with  that  nation,  wholly  at  once  againd  the 
Havanna,  we  (hall  do  more  execution  againd  that  nation,  when  they  fhall  deferve  it,  in  one  twelvemonths, 
than  in  our  former  dilatory  and  vague  ways  of  dealing  with  Spain  we  have  done  in  fome  years :  in  fuch  a 
condition  has  the  definitive  treaty  of  1763  put  this  kingdom  with  relation  to  that  of  Spain.  And  may  not 
fuch  management  fave  us  millions  upon  millions  of  expence  hereafter,  which  heretofore  we  have  expended 
to  right  ourfelves  againd  that  infolent  Spanifh  nation? 

As  by  means  of  the  advantageous  fituation  we  at  prefent  have  in  North  America,  we  are  better  enabled 
to  take  the  Flavanna  again  when  that  point  fhall  be  refolved  on  by  the  government  of  Great  Britain  •,  fo  is 
there  not  the  greated  probability  that  we  fhall  not  be  difappointed  in  our  attempt  ?  Have  we  not  now 
fafe  contiguous  harbours  for  our  fleets  to  fit  and  refit?  Can  we  noc  reinforce  them  as  we  fhall  have  occa- 
fion,  as  much  and  as  expeditioufly  as  the  Spaniards  fhall  be  able  to  guard  or  to  defend  themfelves  at  the 
Havanna  ?  Are  we  not  at  prefent  better  able  than  ever  we  were  to  furround  fuch  part  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba 
as  fhall  be  conducive  to  our  fuccefs,  as  well  from  Jamaica,  as  from  Port  Royal  in  Carolina,  the  Bahamas, 
St.  Augudine,  Penfacola  and  Mobille  ?  Can  we  not  give  affidance  alfo  from  our  logwood  fettlement  in  the 
river  Baylis,  if  that  fettlement  be  made  the  proper  advantage  of?  Can  we  not  likewife  very  eafily  take  pof- 
fefiion  from  Penfacola,  and  elfewhere,  of  the  bay  of  Campeachy  •,  and  from  thence  carry  a  great  maritime 
force  to  the  Havanna?  In  flaort :  while  the  Havanna  fhall  be  open  at  top,  as  our  brave  Admiral  faid  for¬ 
merly  at  the  taking  of  Gibraltar,  what  is  it  that  our  gallant  and  magnanimous  Britifh  feamen  and  foldiers 
■will  not  cbearfully  attempt  and  fucceed  in  ?  What  is  it  they  will  not  accompliih,  if  wifely  conduced  by  har¬ 
mony  between  our  fea  and  land  officers,  under  a  wife  adminiflration,  which  fhall  engage  them  by  encou¬ 
raging  rewards  to  exert  themfelves  ?  By  fuch  like  animating  meafures,  whatever  is  poldble  to  be  done,  by 
the  braved  of  men,  we  may  take  for  granted  will  be  done.  They  have  been  lately  accuftomed  to  conquer  ; 
and  what  is  it  they  will  not  determine  to  conquer  under  an  adminiflration  they  have  been  wont  to  conquer? 
An  adminiflration  beloved  at  home,  and  dreaded  abroad  ;  an  adminiflration  judicious  in  the  choice  of  of¬ 
ficers  of  every  kind  to  conduCt  our  forces  :  officers  tenacious  to  fupport  their  honour  as  Britifli  feamen 
and  foldiers  •,  determined  to  live  in  friendfhip,  and  unanimoufly  refolved  on  victory  ? 

We  do  not  flatter  ourfelves  with  impoffibilities :  the  prefumptlon  of  fuccefs,  we  may,  with  great  truth, 
fay,  is  more  probable  than  ever,  becaufe  we  are  better  fituated  to  obtain  it  than  ever  of  the  Spaniards.  And 
are  we  not  in  the  like  circumftances  with  relation  alfo  to  France  in  North  America,  as  we  have  before  briefly 
fhown?  Well  then  :  as  we  have  feen  that  France  is  not  in  lefs  danger  on  a  future  rupture  with  this  nation 
to  lofe  for  ever  the  privilege  of  the  Newfoundland  fiffierie;,  from  the  happy  fituation  we  are  in,  by  virtue  of  the 
definitive  treaty  in  America:  fo  is  Spain  of  lofing  the  Havanna  for  ever  on  the  like  occafion.  Perhaps, 
France  may  think  this  a  vifionary  idea,  that  may  appear  plaufible  upon  paper  only.  We  pretend  to  no  divina- 
tory  gift  of  prediction :  but  we  hope  we  are  not  difpoflefled  of  that  of  common  fenfe,  which  furpafles  every  en- 
thufiadic  phantom.  Let  them  judge  from  numerous  things  we  foretold,  from  the  principles  of  common  fenfe, 
for  many  years  before  the  lad  war:  whether  we  are  likely  to  be  midaken  in  our  future,  if  they  and  Spain 
force  us  into  one  foon  again.  And  this,  we  conceive,  they  will  do:  and  fo  fure  as  they  do,  they  will  rue 
it.  For  notwithdanding  the  prefent  date  of  our  domeflic  affairs  may  look  with  a  melancholy  afpeCt,  from 
the  representation  given  of  them  in  the  former  Preliminary  Difcourfe,  yet,  we  know,  that  every  grievance,  as 
before  intimated,  therein  complained  of  may  be  redrefied  :  and  that  foon  too  to  their  forrow.  And  although 
they  may  pleafe  themfelves  with  our  prefent  miniflerial  divifions  •,  and  think  this  the  proper  time  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  us ;  let  them  remember,  that  all  Britons  will  unite  to  fcourge  them  when  there  fhall  be  occafion 
for  it.  This  their  great  minifier  Richlieu  ever  forefaw,  though  weaker  ones  may  not. 

,  We  are  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  liberty  of  the  prefs :  we  are  happy  even  in  the  abufe  of  that  liberty  ; 
was  it  for  no  other  reafon  than  to  deceive  our  enemies  ;  for  ’tis  obfervable,  that  they  rarely  didinguifh  the 
difference  between  party  and  national  writings.  All  we  write  is  for  the  national  fervice,  having  nothing  to 
do  with  party  diffractions  of  any  kind  :  and  if  we  put  our  rulers  in  mind  of  any  grievances,  ’tis  only  from  a 
motive  to  have  them  redrefied :  not  to  (how  that  it  is  impracticable.  We,  however,  fhall  have  no  reafcn  to 
be  forry  if  our  enemies  fhall  make  another  ufe  of  them  than  what  we  intend ;  they  will  repent  it.  Will  not 
their  lofs  of  Jamaica,  and  their  lofs  of  the  Floridas,  and  our  gain  of  them,  and  the  ports  of  St.  Augudine, 
Penfacola  and  Mobille  •,  and  our  gain  of  the  freedom  of  navigation  to  and  from  the  Miffifippi,  make  Spain 
dread  the  further  confequences  of  quarrelling  with  Great  Britain  ?  Let  France  too  remain  infenfible  to  their 
Ioffes  of  Canada,  and  all  its  dependencies,  of  Cape  Breton,  the  iflands  of  St.  Johns,  Mifcou,  Richlieu,  &c. 
&c.  &c.  let'  them  remember  that  they  are  now  poffefied  only  of  the  trifling  iflands  of  St.  Peters  and  Mi¬ 
quelon  in  their  own  right,  and  the  privilege  of  fifhing  at  our  will  and  pleafure  under  Britifh  redriCfions ; 
and  let  them  judge  what  chance  they  will  dand  to  retain  this  privilege  upon  another  rupture  with  this  nation  j 
and  they  mud  be  infatuated  to  quarrel  with  us  foon  again. 

We  not  only  behold  with  pleafure,  the  date  of  affairs  at  prefent  in  all  North  America,  and  the  ability  we 
are  there  in  to  aft  offenfively  as  well  as  defenfively,  but  we  view  alfo  the  rifing  condition  of  our  new  acquired 
Ifland  territories  in  America. 

By  the  definitive  treaty  of  1763,  the  three  iflands  of  Dominica,  St.  Vincent  and  Tobago,  are  yielded 
in  perpetual  fovereignty  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  ifland  of  St.  Lucia  is  ceded  to  France,  in 
exchange  for  the  ifland  of  Granada,  with  the  Granadines,  and  all  their  dependencies,  which  are  alfo  for 
tver  yielded  to  this  nation. 
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Such  is  the  fituation  of  the  ifland  of  Dominica,  that  befides  the  immediate  afliflance  it  may  receive  from 
our  ancient  ifle  of  Barbadoes,  a  refpedtable  fquadron,  on  the  firft  appearance  of  a  rupture  with  France,  might 
be  fent  to  Prince  Rupert’s  Bay  for  its  protection  •,  and  will  ferve  as  a  place  of  arms,  and  the  rendezvous  of 
our  forces,  from  all  parts  of  the  Weft  Indies;  and  from  the  nature  of  its  fituation,  the  whole  of  the  French 
commerce  in  thefe  part5  will  inftantly  become  precarious,  and  all  their  fettlements  lie  at  British  mercy. 

The  ifland  of  St.  Vincent  is  fituated  dire&ly  to  the  leeward  of  Barbadoes,  and  may  in  a  few  hours  be 
reached  from  thence ;  and  is,  at  the  fame  time,  fo  feated,  as  to  cover  and  connedt  the  fmall  iflands  that  lie  be¬ 
tween  it  and  Granada. - By  the  ifland  of  St.  Vincent,  Great  Britain  has  likewife  gained  an  additional  check 

upon  the  French  inland  colonies  in  general ;  and  particularly  on  that  of  St.  Lucia.  There  can  be  no  meafure 
taken  there,  of  which  we  may  not  have  immediate  notice;  and  if  we  confider  the  fituation  of  this  ifland  in 
refpeft  to  that,  and  the  reft  of  the  French  iflands,  now  that  Granada  and  all  its  dependencies  afe  become  Britifh, 
it  is  apparent  that  we  may  from  thence  eftablifh  a  cruize;  by  which  the  French  may  be  effectually  blocked  up, 
or  at  leaft  deprived  of  all  commerce  in  cafe  of  a  future  war.  This  ifland  may  likewife  ferve  us  for  a 
place  of  arms,  by  which  forces  may  be  tranfplanted  from  the  other  adjacent  iflands,  and  embarked  very  con¬ 
veniently  for  our  future  expeditions  in  this  pare  of  the  world.  It  alfo  contributes  to  cover  and  connect  all  our 
other  pofleflions,  that  together  we  have  acquired  by  the  peace ;  and  from  thence  reinforcements  and  fupplies 
may  be  fent  with  equal  eafe  and  expedition  to  Dominica. 

Tobago,  the  moft  remote  of  all  our  new  acquired  iflands  in  America,  being  fituated  near  to  the  Spanifh 
main,  is  an  advantage  that  may  tend  to  render  this  ifle  of  important  utility.  It  may  open  to  us  a  correfpon- 
dence  with  the  free  Indians,  who  live  upon  the  continent ;  and  who  would  be  glad  to  have  commerce  with 
us ;  and  with  good  management  we  might  thereby  make  an  acquifition  of  people  as  we  have  done  of  coun¬ 
try.  From  hence  we  might  be  able  to  annoy  the  Spaniards,  as  well  on  the  ifland  of  Trinidada  as  on  the  con¬ 
tinent,  if  we  fhall  find  it  worth  our  while  in  time  of  future  war,  as  they  have  done  us  from  that  Spanilh  ifland 
during  the  laft  war. 

Another  advantage  we  have  gained  by  the  definitive  treaty,  is  that  of  annexing  the  ifland  of  Granada  to 
the  crown  of  England.  By  our  moft  accurate  accounts,  it  appears  to  be  about  twice  as  large  as  Barbadoes, 
larger  than  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  or  Tobago.  The  harbour,  which  lies  to  the  north-weft  end  of  the  ifland, 
and  is  called  the  Carenage,  the  harbour  of  Port  Royal,  or  the  Old  Port,  has  been  always  reckoned  one  of 
the  beft  harbours  in  the  Weft  Indies,  as  poffeffing  almoft  every  advantage  that  can  be  defired.  It  is  fo  capa¬ 
cious  as  to  hold,  with  eafe,  a  fquadron  of  twenty-five  ships  of  the  line,  where  they  may  ride  with  perfedt 
fafety,  in  refpedt  to  wind  or  weather.  In  time  of  war,  this  ifland  will  give  us  very  great  advantages  againft: 
the  Spaniards  no  lels  than  the  French  :  and  if  it  fhould  fo  happen,  that  by  a  multiplicity  of  fervices,  our  na¬ 
val  force  fhould  be  fo  divided  as  to  leave  us  only  an  inferior  fquadron  in  thofe  parts,  the  Carenage  would 
afford  us  a  fafe  retreat,  without  obliging  our  fhips  to  quit  that  ftation  :  a  circumftance  well  worthy  our  regard, 
of  which  the  French  availed  themfelves  often,  fo  long  as  this  ifland  remained  in  their  poflefiion.  Nor  fhould 
it  be  forgot,  that  our  ifland  of  Granada,  and  its  dependent  Granadines,  are  free  from  hurricanes ;  to  which 
alfo  our  ifland  of  St.  Vincent  is  feldom  expofed. 

By  the  arrangement  of  things  in  the  Weft  Indies,  in  confequence  of  the  treaty  of  1763,  there  is  not  now 
an  ifland  fmall  or  great  there,  the  right  and  pofifeflion  of  which  is  not  duly  afeertained.  By  virtue  of  this  ad- 
juftment,  we  poflefs  a  new  and  considerable  province  in  the  West  Indies,  compofed  of  iflands  well 
fituated;  as  well  for  the  mutual  protection  of  each  other  as  for  their  offenfive  annoyance  of  an  enemy;  and 
for  their  general  intercourfe  with  Great  Britain.  This  new  diftribution  of  territorial  property  has  brought  us 
much  nearer  to  the  Spanifh  main,  and  this  in  time  of  peace  may  en  >ble  us  to  furnifh  them  with  fupplies  of 
negroes,  and  other  neceffaries,  which  they  have  long  received  from  the  French  and  Dutch.  From  thefe  iflands, 
we  have  in  times  of  war  effectual  means  of  keeping  enemies  fleets  in  awe,  interrupting  all  correfpondence 
between  their  Weft  India  fettlements,  and  making  defeents  upon  their  coafts,  let  them  break  with  us  as  loon 
as  they  will. 

The  French  judged  Martinico  could  not  be  fecure  without  St.  Lucia.  They  were  ftrangely  prepoflefied 
with  the  notion  of  St.  Lucia,  not  to  difeern,  that  we  poflefs  in  Dominica  much  more  than  we  could  poflibly 
have  had,  if  we  had  kept  St.  Lucia.  For  Dominica  lies  in  the  very  middle  of  the  channel,  between  Marti¬ 
nico  and  Guardaloupe,  to  the  windward  of  the  laft  of  thefe  iflands,  and  not  fo  much  to  the  leeward  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  but  the  veflels  can  eafily  fetch  the  road  of  St.  Peter,  which  is  its  principal  town  and  port  from  Domi¬ 
nica.  We  have  alfo  in  that  ifland,  to  leeward,  Prince  Rupert’s  Bay,  and  to  windward  the  Great  Bay;  fo  that, 
having  Barbadoes  to  the  windward  of  all,  and  Antigua  to  leeward  of  Guardaloupe,  it  is  fcarce  poflible  in  time 
of  war,  that  either  trade,  or  supplies  fhould  get  into  thefe  French  iflands.  Dominica  is  of  large  extent, 
and  great  natural  flrength ;  and  may  be  defended  againft  any  force :  St.  Lucia  is  fo  acceflible  on  every  fide,  that 
it  mu  ft  of  neceflity  fall  to  a  fuperior  maritime  force.  Dominica  will  ferve  to  cut  off  the  communication  be¬ 
tween  Martinico  and  Guardaloupe  in  time  of  war,  and  reduce  the  inhabitants  of  both  thefe  French  ifles  to  th$ 
laft  extremity. 

Upon  the  whole:  it  appears,  that  the  proportion  between  the  property,  and  confequently  between  the  power 
Gf  Great  Britain  and  France  in  the  Weft  Indies,  is  now  extremely  altered  to  what  it  was  before  and  fince  the 
conclufion  of  the  peace  of  1763.  Our  property,  in  the  former  period,  compared  to  theirs,  was  no  more  than 
one  to  five :  whereas  ’tis  now  as  near  as  ten  to  fifteen,  or  nearly  as  two  to  three.  If,  therefore,  when  we  were 
in  fo  much  a  weaker  (late,  we  w.re  ftill  able  to  protedt,  even  the  fmalleft  of  our  iflands,  during  all  the  late 
wars  between  the  two  crowns,  and  in  a  condition  to  conquer  almoft  all  theirs  ;  fhall  we  have  any  reafon  to  fear 
when  we  have  acquired  fo  large  an  accefiion  of  united  force  in  the  Weft  Indies? 

Befides :  the  fituation  and  difpofition  of  our  iflands  give  us,  in  refpedt  to  France,  ftill  greater  advantages. 
Our  northern  iflands  will  remain  what  they  always  have  been  ;  a  perpetual  check  on  them  on  that  fide.  Do¬ 
minica  lies,  as  fhewn,  in  the  very  center  of  their  pofleflions ;  fo  as  to  command  and  diftrefs  the  navigation 
equally  of  Martinico  and  Guardaloupe.  At  the  fouthern  extremity  again  we  have  Granada,  and  its  depen¬ 
dencies,  connected  with  St.  Vincent;  from  whence  we  have  an  eafy  correfpondence  with  Barbadoes,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fafe  and  commodious  ports,  whereto  our  fleets  may  at  all  times  refort:  all  which  confiderations, 
taken  with  their  united  force,  may  banifh  the  apprehenfions  of  danger,  either  to  our  old  or  new  colonies  in 
thefe  parts,  in  cafe  of  another  rupture  with  France. 

From  this  concife  view  of  our  prefent  fituation,  in  point  of  fecurity,  to  aft  defenfively  and  offenfivel/ 
againft  the  united  powers  cf  France  and  Spain,  both  in  North  America,  as  well  as  in  the  Weft  Indies:  what 
can  Great  Britain  have  now  to  dread  from  thofe  mighty  potentates  ?  We  have  little  to  fear  from  thefe  nations  : 
but  they  have  every  thing  to  fear  from  the  due  exertion  of  the  force  of  Great  Britain  once  more  being  turned 
againft  them  both. 

But  what  will  they  not  have  to  fear,  from  the  additional  commercial  union  proposed  to  be  made 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  North  American,  and  her  ifland  colonies  ;  and  as  well  between  thofe  of  our  Britilh 
colonies  on  the  continent  as  our  iflands? 

After  this  view  of  their  fituation  for  defence  and  offence,  we  fhall  now  give  an  idea  of  the  additional  com¬ 
merce  we  may  derive  from  our  new  acquired  ifland  colonies. 

2  Dominica 
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Dominica  is  a  large  ifland,  at  lead  twenty  eight  Englifh  miles  in  length,  and  about  thirteen  in  breadth, 
in  circumference  about  thirty  leagues.  It  is  not  interfered  by  large  inlets  of  the  fea,  as  many  others,  both 
of  the  larger  and  leffer  of  our  own,  as  the  French  Weft  India  iflands  are,  and  of  courfe  contains  more  land. 
Some  have  judged  it  near  twice  as  large  as  Barbadoes,  and  the  French  efteem  it  near  half  the  fize  of  Marti- 
nico.  The  climate  in  general  is  reputed  wholfome.  The  face  of  the  country  is  rough  and  mountainous,  to¬ 
wards  the  fea  fide  efpecially,  and  within  land,  there  are  many  rich  and  fine  vallies,  and  fome  fpacious  and  fair 
plains.  The  declivities  of  the  hills  are  commonly  gentle,  fo  as  to  facilitate  their  cultivation,  and  the  foil  in 
general  a  deep  black  mould,  and  commended  for  its  fertility,  by  the  Spaniards  and  French,  as  well  as  the 
Englifh.  It  is  well  watered,  by  at  leaft  thirty  rivers  •,  fome  of  which  are  fpacious  and  navigable  for  feveral 
miles,  the  reft  commodious  for  planting,  and  variety  of  filb.  It  abounds  in  all  kinds  of  timber,  that  are 
cuftomary  in  the  Weft  India  ifies.  Their  fruits  are  fuperior  to  thofe  in  Martinico  and  Guardaloupe.  Hogs, 
both  wild  and  tame,  are  in  plenty,-  as  well  as  moft  forts  of  fowl.  Ground  provifions  in  general  are  here  as 
good  as  in  any  of  the  other  ifies ;  fuch  as  bananas,  potatoes,  maniac,  from  which  the  caffada  is  made,  the 
common  bread  of  the  Indians,  Negroes,  and  even  Europeans. 

The  fettlements  made  here  by  the  French  upon  the  coaft  wereefteemed  equal,  if  not  fuperior  in  produce,  to 
thofe  in  their  own  ifies.  There  are  feveral  fafe  ports  and  convenient  creeks.  On  the  north -weft  end  of  the 
ifland  there  is  a  deep,  fandy,  large  bay,  well  defended  by  the  adjacent  mountains  from  moft  winds,  called  Ru¬ 
pert’s  Bay,  where  our  armament  under  the  late  lord  Cathcart  lay  very  commodioufly,  and  which  was  of  great 
fervice  to  our  fquadron  in  the  courfe  of  the  late  war.  There  is  good  anchoring  ground  along  in  all  the  lee¬ 
ward  coast. 

The  French  have  acknowleged,  that  fugar,  cotton,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  indeed  every  thing,  that  either  they, 
or  we  have  been  able  to  raife  in  any  of  the  other  iflands,  may  be  produced  in  large  quantities,  as  well  as  in 
great  perfection  in  this  ifland.  As  it  is  greatly  peopled  already,  it  will  induce  to  the  difeovery  of  that  mine 
for  which  this  ifland  has  been  always  famous,  as  believing  it,  from  tradition,  to  be  filver,  but  what  the 
French  well  know  to  be  gold;  and  though  it  fhould  not  be  judged  expedient  to  open  it ;  yet  the  certain  know- 
lege  of  it  could  do  us  no  injury,  as  the  fame  of  it  might  invite  numbers  there,  and  prove  of  great 
benefit. 

The  ifland  of  St.  Vincent  is  from  north  to  fouth  about  twenty-four  miles  in  length,  and  about  half  as  many 
in  breadth ;  fixty,  or  thereabouts  in  circumference.  It  is  rather  bigger  than  Antigua,  and  if  no  larger,  at 
leaft  as  large  as  Barbadoes,  fomewhat  fmaller  than  St.  Lucia,  and  much  about  two-thirds  of  the  bignefs  of 
Dominica.  The  warmth  of  the  ifland  is  fo  tempered  with  fea  breezes,  that  it  is  looked  upon  as  very  healthful 
and  agreeable,  and  on  the  eminencies,  that  are  numerous,  the  air  is  pleafantly  cool. 

The  foil  in  general  is  extraordinary  fruitful :  though  the  country  is  hilly,  and  in  fome  places  mountainous. 
Amongft  the  former  there  are  pleafant  vallies  ;  at  the  bottom  of  the  latter  fome  fpacious  and  luxurious  plains. 
No  ifland  of  the  like  extent  is  better  watered  ;  from  the  mountains  there  defeend  rivers,  and  leffer  ftreams  run 
on  both  fides  from  almoft  every  hill.  There  are  various  fine  fprings  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  fea ;  and  the 
Hopes  fo  eafy  and  regular,  that  there  are  hardly  any  marfties,  and  no  Handing  waters  on  the  ifland.  There 
are  befides  large  quantities  of  valuable  Timber,  as  well  as  good  fruit  trees-,  fome  peculiar  to  this  ifle.  It 
abounds  with  wild  fugar  canes,  from  which  the  natives  make  a  pleafant  liquor  corn  and  rice,  and  all'  forts  of 
ground  provifions  are  raifed  in  plenty,  and  without  great  trouble.  In  the  fouth  part,  where  the  French  have 
raffed  fome  large  and  flourilhing  fettlements,  they  have  coffee,  cocoa,  indigo,  anatto  and  lignum  vitas,  and 
very  fine  tobacco.  They  have  plenty  of  cattle  and  poultry.  The  rivers  are  ftored  with  divers  forts  of  frefh 
fifh ;  and  the  fea  contiguous  to  its  coafts  abounds  with  thofe  proper  to  its  element  and  the  general  nature  of 
the  climate.  Land  and  water  fowl  are  in  great  plenty. 

With  refpeCt  to  its  produce  in  general,  it  bids  fair  to  become  inferior  to  none  of  the  other  ifles,  according 
to  its  extent :  and  it  has  many  commodious  bays  on  the  north  and  north-weft  fides,  with  abundance  of  con¬ 
venient  creeks  and  good  anchoring  ground  on  every  fide.  At  the  fouthern  extremity  there  is  a  deep,  fpacious, 
fandy  bay,  called  St.  Antonio,  where  fhips  of  large  fize  may  lie  fafely  and  conveniently.  The  French  for 
feveral  years  went  on  fettling,  planting,  cutting  timber,  and  raffing  every  kind  of  Weft  India  commodities, 
except  fugar,  and  carrying  on  a  very  lucrative  trade  to  their  other  iflands,  in  which  a  number  of  fioops 
were  employed. 

Tobago  is  thirty-two  miles  from  fouth-eaft  to  north-weft,  which  is  the  greateft  length,  and  where  broadeft 
is  about  nine  miles,  from  eaft  to  weft,  fomewhat  more  than  feventy  miles  in  circumference.  It  differs  not  a 
great  deal  in  bignefs  from  the  ifle  of  St.  Vincent,  is  rather  larger  than  Barbadoes,  and  of  confequence  than  any 
of  our  leeward  iflands.  The  climate,  though  it  lies  only  eleven  degrees  and  ten  minutes  north  from  the 
equator,  is  not  near  fo  hot  as  might  be  expedited  ;  the  force  of  the  fun’s  rays  being  happily  tempered  by 
the  coolnefs  of  the  fea  breezes.  ’Tis  another  favourable  circumftance  that  this  ifle  lies  out  of  the  track  of 
hurricanes. 

There  are  many  rifing  grounds  over  this  ifland,  but  they  cannot  be  properly  ftiled  mountainous,  except,  per¬ 
haps,  in  the  north- weft  extremity,  and  even  there  they  are  far  from  being  rugged  or  impaffable.  The  foil  is 
well  diverfified-,  being  in  fome  places  light  and  fandy,  in  others  mixed  with  gravel  and  fmall  flints,  but  in 
the  general  it  is  a  deep,  rich  black  mould.  From  the  extraordinary  fize  of  the  fame  fort  of  trees  that  grow 
in  the  other  iflands  and  from  the  trials  made  by  the  Courlanders  and  the  Dutch,  this  ifland  is  efteemed  to  be 
luxuriantly  fertile;  well  fuited  to  the  different  productions  that  are  raifed  in  the  Weft  Indies ;  and  from  the 
concurrence  of  various  circumftances,  may  be  wrought  with  eafe,  and  is  not  liable  to  the  blaft,  and  other  ac¬ 
cidents,  which  are  fometimes  fatal  to  the  moft  promifing  crops  in  fome  of  our  leeward  iflands. 

It  is  generally  agreed,  that  hardly  any  country  can  be  better  watered  than  this  is.  Befides  fprings  that  are 
found  in  plenty  all  over  the  ifland,  there  are  not  fewer  than  eighteen  rivulets  that  run  from  the  hills  into  the 
fea,  fome  on  the  eaft,  fome  on  the  weft  fide.  Some  of  thofe  take  a  ferpentine  courfe  through  the  meadows ; 
others  pent  up  by  rocky1,  channels,  roll  with  fuch  rapidity,  as  renders  them  very  fit  for  driving  of  mills ;  but 
there  are  very  few  or  no  moraffes  or  marfhes,  or  lakes,  pools,  or  other  collections  of  Handing  water,  which 
of  courfe  muft  render  it  more  healthy,  and  in  all  parts  of  it  alike  habitable. 

Yet  this  diftribution  of  frefh  water  is  not  more  commodious  than  the  difpofition  of  the  bays  and  creeks  of 
the  fea  upon  its  coafts.  At  the  fouth  end  lies  the  bay  of  La  Guira,  and  at  a  fmall  diftance  the  leffer  and 
the  great  Rockley  bays.  The  latter  of  thefe  may,  with  propriety,  be  ftiled  a  harbour,  for  it  is  land-locked 
pn  every  fide,  and  is  very  fecure.  In  this  bay,  the  Dutch  and  French  fleets  engaged  in  the  year  1677,  in 
which  engagement  the  French  fhip  called  the  Glorieux,  of  feventy  guns,  belonging  to  the  fquadron  of  count 
P'Etrees,  was  blown  up  ;  which  {hews  that  it  is  capable  of  receiving  as  confiderable  fquadrons,  and  thofe  of 
as  large  fhips,  as  are  ulually  fent  into  thofe  feas.  To  the  northward  of  thefe  lies  Fat  Hog  bay,  and  beyond 
that  Grand  River  bay.  Great  Hog  bay,  Little  Hog  bay,  and  L’Ancre  Batteau,  covered  by  the  ifland  of  Little 

Tobago - Oppofite  to  this,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  ifland,  is  John  Moor’s  bay,  now  Man  of  War  bay, 

yery  deep  and  fpacious,  with  ten  fathom  water  clofe  to  the  fhore,  With  two  fine  rivulets  tunning  into  the  bay, 

where 
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where  our  fhips  may  careen,  with  the  utmoft  conveniency  and  greateft  fafety ;  it  being  furrounded  by  high 
hills,  that  come  down  clofe  to  the  fhore,  by  which  the  veffels  lying  there  will  be  effectually  fheltered  from 
both  wind  and  weather.  There  are  alfo  feveral  little  commodious  bays  between  this  and  Great  Courland  bay, 
and  Sandy  Point  bay.  which  brings  us  again  to  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  ifland. 

Whence  it  evidently  appears ;  that  this  ifland  is  in  all  refpeCts  moft  convenient  for  commerce,  and  affords 
many  obvious  and  extraordinary  advantages  to  provide  for  and  preferve  its  fecurity. 

This  ifland  is  covered  with  all  that  vaft  variety  of  valuable  timber,  that  is  to  be  found  in  moft  countries 
in  the  Weft  Indies;  many  forts  of  which  are  no  lefs  extraordinary  in  their  fize  than  excellent  in  their  nature. 
The  fame  may  be  faid  with  refpeCt  to  fruit  trees,  and  amongft  thefe  there  are  fome  that  are  peculiar  to  To¬ 
bago.  Such,  for  inftance,  as  the  true  nutmeg  tree,  which  the  Dutch  themfelves,  who  are  good  judges, 
affirm  to  have  found  there.  They,  indeed,  fay  it  is  a  wild  nutmeg,  that  the. mace  is  lefs  florid,  and  the  tafte  of 
the  nut  itfelf  more  pungent,  though  larger  and  fairer  to  the  eye,  than  the  fpice  of  the  fame  kind  brought  from 

the  Eaft  Indies  by  them.' - The  cinnamon  tree  grows  likewife  in  this  ifland,  though  the  bark  is  faid  to 

have  a  tafte  of  cloves  as  well  as  cinnamon. - Here  alfo  grows  that  tree  which  produces  the  gum  copal, 

refembling  that  brought  from  the  continent  of  America,  and  very  different  from  what  goes  by  the  fame  name 
in  the  reft  of  the  Weft  India  iflands. 

All  ground  provifions  are  produced  here  in  great  abundance,  as  well  as  perfection.  Here  likewife  are  plenty 
of  wild  hogs  and  other  animals,  together  with  la  ge  quantities  of  fowl,  and  an  amazing  variety  both  of  fea 
and  river  fifh.  During  the  time  the  Dutch  poffeffcd  this  ifland,  which  was  not  many  years,  they  exported 
large  quantities  of  tobacco,  sugar,  cassia,  ginger,  cinnamon,  sassafras,  gum  copal,  cacao,  ro- 
cou,  indigo  and  cotton,  befides  rich  woods,  materials  for  dying,  drugs  of  different  kinds,  and  feveral 
forts  of  delicious  fweetmeats.  Thus  we  have  a  profpeCt  of  raifing  here  all  the  moft  valuable  commodities 

which  the  Weft  India  iflands  produce. - There  is  no  fort  of  improbability  of  our  being  able  to  produce  a 

great  part,  if  not  all  the  variety  of  spices  of  the  Eaft  Indies  in  this  very  ifland. 

We  fhall  now  confider  what  commercial  advantages  may  be  derived  from  our  poffeflion  of  the  ifland  of 
Granada,  and  the  Granadines.  This  ifland  lies  fouch  from  St.  Vincent  feventeen  or  eighteen  leagues  ;  fouth- 
weft  from  St.  Lucia  about  thirty-five  leagues;  fouth  fouth-weft  from  Martinico  fifty  leagues  ;  fourh-fouth- 
weft  from  Dominica  fomewhat  more  than  fixty  leagues ;  weft-north-weft  from  Tobago  thirty-five  leagues,  or 
according  to  fome  charts  forty  leagues;  fouth  from  St.  Chriftophers  one  hundred  leagues,  and  north  from  the 
Spanifh  main  about  thirty  leagues.  It  lies  in  the  latitude  of  eleven  degrees  thirty  minutes  north,  the  fartheft 
to  the  fouth  of  any  of  the  Antilles.  It  is  upwards  of  thirty  miles  in  length,  fifteen  or  fixteen  in  breadth,  in 
fome  places,  though  in  others  lefs,  and  is  about  twenty-five  leagues  in  circumference.  It  is  near  twice  as  big 
as  Barbadoes,  larger  than  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent  or  Tobago,  and  according  to  fome  French  memoir  writers, 
contains  of  cultivatable  lands  near  one-third  of  what  is  to  be  found  in  Martinico. 

Though  the  fituation  of  this  ifle  is  warm,  yet  the  French  writers  aflure  us,  that  it  is  much  moderated  by  the 
regular  returns  of  fea  breezes,  by  which  the  air  is  rendered  cool  and  pleafant.  From  the  fame  authority  we 
may  affert,  that  it  is  wholfome.  The  feafom  are  remarkably  regular ;  the  blaft  has  not  hitherto  been  known 
in  this  ifland,  and  it  lies  out  of  the  track  of  hurr  canes  ;  which,  with  refpeCt  to  the  fafety  of  the  fettlements  on 
fhore,  and  the  fecurity  of  navigation,  is  an  ineftimaole  benefit  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

There  are  in  Granada  fome  very  high  mountains;  but  the  number  is  fmall,  and  the  eminencies  fcattered 
through  it  are  in  general  rather  hilly,  yet  gentle  in  the  afeent,  of  no  great  height,  fertile  and  capable  of  cul¬ 
tivation.  The  foil  is  every  where  deep,  rich,  mellow,  and  fertile  in  the  higheft  degree  :  fo  as  to  be  equal  in 
all  refpeCts,  if  not  fuperior,  to  that  of  any  of  the  iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies,  if  the  concurrent  teftimony  both 
of  French  and  Britifh  planters  may  be  relied  on. 

It  is  perfectly  well  watered  by  divers  ftreams  of  different  fizes,  and  running  in  different  directions,  flowing 
from  a  large  lake  on  the  fummit  of  a  high  mountain  fituated  very  near  the  center  of  the  ifle.  There  are  fmall 
brooks  running  from  moft  of  the  hills,  and  very  fine  fprings  almoft  every  where,  at  a  fmall  difrance  from  the 
fhore.  All  thefe  rivers  abound  with  variety  of  good  fifh,  and  are  reforted  to  by  multitudes  of  water  fowl. 
There  are  likewife  in  Granada  feveral  salt  ponds,  which  have  their  ufes  and  their  value. 

The  great  produce  of  this  country,  at  our  firft  poffeflion  of  it,  was  a  prodigious  variety  of  moft  forts  of 
timber  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Weft  India  iflands,  which  is  of  no  little  advantage.  It  abounds  with 
many  rich  fruits,  valuable  gums,  dying  woods,  and  diverfity  of  vegetable  productions ;  fuch  as  oils,  refins,' 
balfams,  &c.  which  have  always  born  an  high  price  here.  All  the  various  kinds  of  ground  provifions,  which 
are  fo  requifite  to  the  fubfiftence  of  Weft  India  plantations,  are  here  in  great  quantities,  and  fome  kinds  of 
grain  ripen  very  kindly  in  this,  which  are  not  railed  at  all,  or  are  raffed  with  difficulty  in  other  iflands.  River 
and  fea  fifh  are  here  in  great  abundance  ;  in  refpeCt  to  the  latter,  turtle  of  large  fize  and  fine  flavour,  as  well 
as  lamentins.  They  have  plenty  of  all  forts  of  fowl,  and  prodigious  quantities  of  game,  ortolans,  and  a  kind 
of  red  partridge  efpecially.  The  woods  are  ftored  with  many  wild  animals,  that  afford  excellent  food,  and 
are  very  rarely  met  with  in  the  other  iflands.  They  have  much  cattle ;  and  as  their  hills  yield  excellent  paf- 
ture,  they  increafe  daily. 

But  the  diftinguifhing  excellency  of  Granada  does  not  lie  Amply  in  its  great  fertility,  or  in  its  fitnefs  for  a 
vaft  variety  of  eftimable  commodities,  but  in  the  peculiar  quality  of  its  foil,  which  gives  a  furprizing  and  in- 
conteftible  perfection  to  all  its  productions.  The  sugar  of  Granada  is  of  a  fine  grain,  and  of  courfe  more 
valuable  than  either  that  of  Martinico  or  Guadaloupe.  The  indigo  is  the  fineft  in  all  the  Weft  Indies. 
While  tobacco  remained  the  ftaple  commodity,  as  once  it  was,  of  thole  iflands,  one  pound  of  Granada  to¬ 
bacco  was  worth  two  or  three  that  grew  in  any  of  the  reft.  The  cacao  and  cotton  have  an  equal  degree 
of  pre-eminence;  nor  is  this  founded  Amply  in  the  opinion  of  the  French,  but  is  equally  known  and  allowed 
by  the  Englifh  and  Dutch. 

By  memoirs  of  the  P'rench,  the  true  cinnamon  and  nutmegs  are  here  :  this  ifland,  with  Tobago,  may  render 
us  maflers  of  valuable  fpice  iflands.  In  refpeCt  to  fituation,  and  thofe  expofitions  that  are  effentialiy  requifite 
to  the  proper  cultivation  of  thofe  valuable  productions,  thefe  iflands  are  every  way  equal :  or,  if  upon  making 
the  experiment,  Granada  fliould  be  found  preferable  to  Tobago,  it  will  be  preferred  accordingly. 

,  There  is  good  anchoring  ground  on  all  the  coaft,  and  many  commodious  creeks  and  bays,  both  on  the  eaft 
and  weft  fides ;  which  will  be  infinitely  advantageous  to  commerce,  when  this  ifland  fhall  be  completely  cul¬ 
tivated.  There  are  befides  two  large  ports  of  great  excellence,  and  which  deferve  particular  notice.  The  firft 
of  thefe  is  the  harbour  of  Calivenie,  at  the  fouth-eaft  extremity  of  the  ifland,  and  is  Angularly  fafe  and 
fpacious.  It  confifts  of  an  outward  and  an  inward  port.  The  former  is  three  quarters  of  a  mile  broad  at  its 
entrance,  but  widens  as  you  advance,  and  becomes  above  a  mile  in  extent  within.  As  to  the  entrance  of  the 
interior  port,  it  is  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  but  prefently  expands  itfelf  on  both  fides,  fo  as  to  be 
very  capacious,  and  has  about  feven  fathom  water,  with  a  foft  and  muddy  bottom ;  from  whence  feamen  will 
judge  of  its  utility.  Ships  lying  here  in  the  utmoft  fafety,  may  from  warehoufes  take  in  their  lading  very 
conveniently,  and  may  then  with  great  eafe  be  hauled  into  the  outer  port,  which  has  this  peculiar  advantage, 

that 
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that  fhips  may  either  come  into  or  go  out  of  it  with  the  ordinary  trade  wind.  This  port,  fuppofing  there  was 
no  other,  in  an  ifland  thus  fituated,  and  lo  very  capable  of  being  improved,  would,  in  a  trading  nation  like 
ours,  render  it  a  mod  important  acquifition. 

But  the  worth  of  Granada  mud  be  highly  enhanced,  when  we  confider,  as  before  hinted,  the  other  harbour, 
which  lies  at  the  north-weft  end  of  the  ifland,  and  is  called  the  Carenage,  the  harbour  of  Port  Royal,  or  the 
Old  Port,  which  has  been  always  efteemed  one  of  the  belt  harbours  in  the  Weft  Indies,  as  pofleffing  alrnoft  every 
advantage  that  can  be  defired. .  It  is  a  full  quarter  of  a  mile  broad  at  its  entrance,  and,  when  once  entered,  is 
fo  capacious  as  to  hold  with  eafe  a  fquadron  of  twenty-five  fhips  of  the  line,  where  they  may  ride  in  perfect 
fafety  in  refped  either  to  wind  or  weather.  There  lies  alfo,  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  this  port,  a  lake  of  a 
confiderable  fize,  very  deep,  and  which  by  cutting  through  a  fand  bank,  might  be  eafily  joined  to  the  port, 
and  would  then  make  it  one  of  the  fineft  bafons  in  the  world,  and  afford  all  the  conveniencies  that  could  well 
be  wilhed,  for  careening  the  largeft  fquadron  of  the  largeft  fhips  that  are  ever  employed  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  The  benefits  that  may  be  juftly  expected  from  fuch  a  port,  that  may  be  fortified  to  what  degree  we 
pleafe,  in  an  ifland  fo  well  fituated,  and  producing  fuch  a  diverfity  of  valuable  commodities,  are  fo  obvious, 
that  it  is  needlefs  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  them.  In  time  of  war  it  will  give  us  inexpreflible  advantage  againft 
the  Spaniards  as  well  as  the  French:  and  if  at  any  time  it  fhouldfo  happen,  that  by  a  multiplicity  of  fervices 
our  naval  force  fhould  be  fo  divided,  as  to  leave  us  only  an  inferior  fquadron  in  thole  parts,  the  Carenage 
would  afford  us  a  fafe  retreat,  without  obliging  our  fhips  to  quit  that  ftation  •,  a  circumftance  worthy  atten¬ 
tion,  and  of  which  the  French  availed  themfelves  often,  fo  long  as  this  ifland  remained  in  their  pofleflion. 

The  French,  for  fome  years  before  this  ifland  came  into  Britifh  hands,  produced  12,000  hogfheads  of 
sugar  annually,  befides  coffee,  cocoa,  and  a  large  quantity  of  excellent  cotton.  Yet  they  never  fettled 
above  one-half  the  country,  nor  received  above  one-half  the  profit  even  that  would  admit  of,  had  the  inha¬ 
bitants  been  better  planters,  and  better  fupplied  with  fiaves. 

Exclufive  of  thefe  production;,  this  ifland  was  of  great  utility  to  the  French  during  the  laft  war,  when  the 
fingle  fhips  of  force  they  fent  to  the  Weft  Indies,  with  the  tranfports  under  their  care,  came  regularly  hither, 
with  little  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  cruizers.  Here  they  remained  in  fafety,  and  from  hence  they 
fent  fupplies  of  men,  ammunition  and  provifions,  in  imall  vefiels,  which  creeping  along  the  Granadines,  St. 
Vincent  and  St.  Lucia,  arrived  generally  fpeaking  fafely  in  the  harbour  of  St.  Peter’s  in  Martinico.  In  this 
refpebt,  as  well  as  many  others,  the  French  will  very  fenfibly  feel  the  lofs  of  this  ifland,  as  we  fhall  the  ad¬ 
vantage  arifing  from  our  pofteftion  of  it.  A  Britifh  fquadron  Rationed  here,  will  certainly  be  a  fevere  check 
both  upon  the  Spaniards  and  French  in  time  of  war. 

From  the  fouthern  extremity  there  runs  a  long  range  of  fmall  islets,  extending  about  twenty  leagues. 
Their  number  is  about  twenty-three,  capable  of  cultivation.  Their  foil  is  remarkably  rich,  and  the  climate 
pleafant.  They  will  afford  large  quantities  of  indigo,  coffee  and  cotton;  nor  are  they  unfit  for  sugars. 
They  abound  with  excellent  timber.  They  were  formerly  ferviceable  to  the  planters  of  Barbadoes,  who  cut 
large  quantities  of  mill-timber  for  their  fugar  works.  But  for  many  years  paft  the  French  have  not  only 
prevented  this,  as  injurious  to  their  property,  but  by  Rationing  guarJ-fhips  upon  the  coaft,  made  prizes  in 
time  of  full  peace,  of  all  Englifh  vefiels  they  found  at  anchor  there,  and  even  of  fuch  as  appeared  iu  fi Tit 
of  them,  which  was  a  great  detriment  to  our  navigation.  For  if  vefiels  bound  to  Barbadoes,  either  through 
thick  weather,  or  being  difabled,  mified  that  ifland,  and  run  down  the  fouth  of  it,  which  was  the  common 
rout,  they  came  of  courfe  upon  thefe  iflands,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French  guard-fhips ;  the  appre- 
henfion  of  which  made  them  fo  cautious,  as  to  render  their  voyages  to  that  Britifh  ifland  longer  and  more 
tedious  than  it  now  need  to  be,  which  inhances  the  value  of  thefe  iflands. 

There  are  befides  thefe,  five  larger  iflands  dependent  on  Granada,  covered  with  valuable  timber,  interfperfed 
with  rich  fruit  trees,  and  are  capable  of  variety  of  Weft  India  improvements,  which  render  them  eftimable. 
^They  are  named  Carronacou,  which  has  a  convenient  and  capacious  harbour,  ille  of  L’Union,  Car- 
moen,  Moustiques,  or  Moskito  Island,  and  Beeovya,  or  Bekia. 

The  confideration  of  thefe  fmalkr  iflands  led  to  the  queftion,  whether  they  might  not,  all  circumftances  con- 
fidered,  be  more  proper  for  the  introduction  of  spices  than  even  that  of  Tobago?  The  five  iflands  of  the 
Moluccas,  which  are  Ternate,  Tydor,  Motier,  Marquien  and  Bacham,  were  fo  many  fepara  e 
kingdoms,  before  they  were  known  to  the  Europeans.  They  lie  in  a  line  like  thefe,  and  Done  of  them  larger 
than  fome  of  the  five  of  ours.  They  have  fmall  firaits  of  the  fea  between  them  like  the  Granadines,  bear 
the  fame  trees,  herbs  and  roots,  are  fome  of  them  like  thofe,  deficient  in  frefh  water,  and  produced  ori¬ 
ginally  cinnamon  and  nutmegs,  as  well  as  cloves,  the  ufes  as  well  as  the  method  of  cultivating  and 
curing  of  which  were  taught  them  by  the  Chinefe,  as  Dr.  Angenfola,  who  wrote  an  excellent  hiftory  of  the 
Molucca  Islands,  informs  us.  Banda,  where  the  nutmegs  originally  grew,  is  not  above  half  the  fize  of 
Bekia  •,  and  Amboyna,  to  which  the  Dutch  feem  at  prefent  inclined  to  confine  both  nutmegs  and  cloves, 
is  rather  inferior  in  point  of  extent  to -our  Granada. 

To  judge  of  the  true  value,  and  to  afeertain  the  real  importance  of  all  our  new  ifland  acquifitions,  we 
muft  view  and  contemplate  them  in  all  their  different  lights,  from  which  they  may  everyone  of  them  be¬ 
come  more  or  lei's,  immediately  or  remotely,  direCtly  or  indireCtly,  afiifting  to  the  interefts,  increafing  the 
power  and  commerce,  extending  the  navigation,  and  thereby  promoting  the  welfare  of  Great  Britain  or,  in 
other  words,  conducing  to  the  induftry.  the  independency,  and  the  happinefs  of  their  fellow  citizens  and  fel¬ 
low  fubjeCts,  who  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  mother-country. 

In  virtue  of  the  general  arrangement  of  things  by  the  treaty  of  1763,  many  of  our  old  plantations  will 
avail  themfelves  of  thofe  fupplies  of  timber,  from  which  they  were  for  many  years  before  precluded.  1  he 
run  away  negroes  will  not  be  able  to  fhelter  themfelves  any  more  in  uninhabited  iflands,  and  thofe  impedi¬ 
ments  to,  and  embarraffments  of  our  navigation,  which  have  often  been  feverely  felt,  and  in  confequence 
of  which  fo  many  frequent  and  loud  complaints  have  been  made  to  alrnoft  every  government  in  our  colonies, 
is  now  removed,  by  taking  away  the  caufe.  f  or  there  is  not  now  an  ifland  fmall  or  great  in  the  Weft  In¬ 
dies,  the  right  to  as  well  as  the  pofleflion  of  which,  is  not  clearly  afeertained. 

Our  oki  fettlements  will  gradually  dilburthen  their  fupernumerary  inhabitants  on  territori.s  belonging  to 
their  mother-flare,  inftead  of  retorting,  as  has  been  too  notorious  that  great  numbers  have  done,  to  Danish 
and  Dutch  fettlements. 

If  we  advert  to  the  alterations  this  new  diftribution  of  territory  has  made,  in  regard  to  the  French  in  thofe 
parts,  it  appears  plain  enough  lrom  what  has  been  already  obferved,  that  they  have  loft  the  conver.iency  of 
railing  valt  quantities  of  frefh  provifions,  as  well  as  very  confiderable  fupplies  of  valuable  commodities  of  the 
various  kinds  before  enumerated,  as  belonging  to  our  rtfpeCtive  new  acquifitions  in  the  Weft  Indies,  which 
the  French  conftantly  received  from  thofe  that  were  ftiled  neutral,  but  io  far  as  this  went,  were  in  reality 
made  french  iflands.  They  have  alfo  loft  the  advantage  of  felling  timber  and  building  sloops,  and  even 
larger  vefiels  in  Dominica  and  St.  Vincent,  as  they  were  accultomed  to  do  ;  and  all  thefe  benefits  are  now 
thrown  into  the  Britifh  l'cale  of  wealth,  power  and  fecurity.  Befides,  they  are  deprived  of  their  communica- 
V°l.  I.  m  tion 
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tion  with  the  Indians  in  the  one,  and  with  the  Indians  and  the  free  Negroes  in  the  other  of  thofe  iflands,  from 
whence  they  derived,  by  their  own  confcffion,  fuch  fervices  as  were  produdlive.  of  variety  of  advantages,  ex- 
clufive  of  the  check  they  kept  upon  us.  They  no  longer  enjoy  the  turtle  and  lamentin  (Thing  round  the 
coaft  of  Tobago,  which  was  their  annual  refort,  but  are  now  confined  within  the  bounds  and  to  the  coafts  of 
their  own  iflands. 

Thefe  confequences,  when  confidered  together,  have  given  very  great  advantages  to  our  planters,  and 
brought  very  lenfible  difficulties  upon  the  French  planters,  and  a  larger  number  of  hands  for  procuring  thofe 
neceffary  fupplies,  which  they  formerly  received  in  great  abundance,  with  little  trouble  and  very  fmall  ex¬ 
pence.  It  will  alfo  follow,  as  all  who  are  acquainted  with  thofe  countries  mull  knowr,  that  from  being  thus 
ftreightned  they  are  compelled  to  employ  more  negroes;  and  yet,  even  with  this  increafe  of  (laves,  lefs  will 
be  clone  in  their  fugar  plantations  than  formerly,  when  almolt  all  their  wants  with  refpeff  to  fubfiftence,  and 
even  with  regard  to  building,  were  fupplied  upon  fuch  eafy  terms,  as  we  have  feen.  In  this  fituation  Iike- 
wife  as  many  veflfels  of  different  fizes  were  continually  occupied  in  their  intercourfe  with  thofe  ides,  with 
which  they  can  now  have  no  further  connections,  their  navigation  of  courfe  declines. 

By  the  arrangement  made,  the  French  have  not  only  loft  the  additional  produce  of  fugars,  coffee,  cotton, 
& c.  of  the  feveral  before  defcribed  iflands,  which  taken  all  together  muft  be  very  confiderable,  with  all  title  to 
any  further  improvements  they  have  not  only  loft  there,  but  all  the  advantages  of  thofe  various  fafe  and 
commodious  ports  before  defcribed,  as  belonging  to  our  feveral  new.  colonies ;  they  have  loft  the  facility  which 
they  had  from  thence  of  fuccouring  all  their  iflands,  even  when  we  had  fuperior  fquadrons  in  thofe  leas,  to 
which  for  the  future  they  muft  in  cafe  of  future  war  with  us  be  inevitably  expofed.  They  have  alfo  been 
deprived  on  one  fide  of  the  intercourfe  they  had  with  the  Spaniards,  and  mult  hereafter  run  much  greater 
hazards  than  formerly,  in  receiving,  when  their  neceHities  (hall  require  them,  fupplies  of  provifions  and  mili¬ 
tary  (tores  from  the  Dutch. 

As  to  the  French  having  St.  Lucia,  they  can  receive  no  great  benefit  from  that  ifland,  nothing  compar¬ 
able  to  what  we  do  from  the  reft  before  reprefented.  For  that  ifland  is  far  from  being  healthy.  It  is  fo 
full  of  venomous  creatures  of  different  fizes,  that  the  French  can  fcarce  ftir  abroad  but  in  boots.  It  is 
not  only  very  mountainous,  but  even  the  fiat  country  is  full  of  marfhes.  Befides,  it  lies  fo  immediately  within 
the  view7,  and  under  the  power  of  the  well  fettled  colony  of  Martinico,  that  without  being  at  a  great  expence 
in  fortifications,  and  keeping  a  conftant  military  force  there  for  its  defence,  we  could  (carce  hope  that  it 
would  ever  have  been  thoroughly  fettled.  -  If  even  with  the  afliftance  of  fortifications  and  a  regular  force,  it 
had  been  fettled  by  us,  it  might  have  been  found  impradlicable  to  have  fecured  ir,  as  there  are  fo  many  land¬ 
ing  places  in  different  parts  of  the  ifland  ;  and  as  in  cafe  of  a  war,  this  fmall  fettlement  would  have  been  im¬ 
mediately  expofed  to  the  whole  ftrength  of  the  French  iflands,  fo  that  the  inhabitants  might  have  been  ruined 
before  any  afliilance  could  have  been  fentthem;  and  this,  if  the  countty  had  been  recovered,  or  quitted  by 
the  enemy,  would  certainly  have  difcouraged  our  people  from  fettling  it  again.  As  the  cafe  now  (lands,  the 
French  are  liable  to  all  thefe  inconveniencies  ;  and  whoever  confiders  the  fituation  of  this  ifland,  and  of  thofe 
belonging  to  us  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  reflects  at  the  fame  time  on  the  fuperiority  of  our  maritime  force, 
will  fee,  that  in  time  of  war  it  muft  be  a  very  precarious  poffeffion,  more  efpecially  if  fo  thoioughly  fettled 
as  to  make  the  conqueft  of  it  a  matter  of  much  confequence  to  us. 

Our  new  Britifh  ifland  colonies,  like  our  old  ones  in  America,  muft  depend  entirely  upon  us,  and  draw  from 
hence  every  neceffary,  every  conveniency  that  they  want,  either  for  their  own  fubfiftence,  or  for  carrying  on 
their  plantations ;  and  how  extremely  beneficial  this  is,  and  fo  confiderable  an  increafe  of  commerce  muft  ic 
be  to  the  mother- country  has  fufficiently  appeared. 

There  can  be  no  room  to  fear  that  our  new  fettlers  will  not  find  wherewithal  to  make  confiderable  returns, 
from  the  particular  valuable  Weft  India  commodities  before  enumerated  to  be  produced.  So  that  the  increafed 
intercourfe  of  trade  between  the  new  colonies  and  their  mother- country,  as  it  has  from  the  caufes  before  re¬ 
prefented  began,  fo  the  advantages  arifing  from  it  will  diffufe  themfelves  generally  over  the  whole  ifland  of 
Great  Britain ;  indeed  through  the  whole  fphere  of  the  Britifh  dominions  in  Europe,  fince  very  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  linens  and  fait  proviflons  will  be  exported  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  colonifts  and  their  fervants  from  Ire-' 
land  ;  their  increafed  demand,  we  may  reafonably  hope,  will,  in  a  great  meafure,  abforb  thofe  fupplies  with 
which  the  inhabitants  of  that  ifland  have  hitherto  furnifhed  the  French  and  Spanifh  (hips,  and  contributed 
thereby  to  their  navigation  much  cheaper  than  otherwife  they  could  have  done. 

But  exclufive  of  the  benefits  flowing  from  their  diredt  trade  with  us,  they  will  bring  in  likewife  confider¬ 
able  advantages  by  the  encouragement  they  will  afford  to  other  branches  of  our  commerce.  The  African 
trade  has  received  a  new  fpring  from  their  demands,  fince  all  that  they  can  do  at  prelent,  or  in  future,  muft 
chiefly  arife  from  the  labour  of  negroes.  The  fupplying  them  with  (laves,  therefore,  will  be  a  continual 
fource  of  wealth  in  that  drape  to  fuch  as  are  employed  in  that  branch  ;  more  efpecially  to  thofe  who  have 
the  largeft  (hare  therein,  the  merchants  of  London,  Liverpool  and  Briftol. 

This  trade  is  of  importance  to  Great  Britain,  as  it  is  carried  on  principally  with  our  own  manufadtures, 
and  more  efpecially  with  woollen  goods  of  different  kinds,  to  a  large  amount ;  and  in  all  the  incidental  pro¬ 
fits,  exclufive  of  what  is  produced  by  (laves,  which  arife  from  our  correfpondence  with  Africa,  whether  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  purchafe  of  elephants  teeth  and  gold  duft,  upon  the  coafls  of  that  country,  or  from  the  fale  of 
commodities  to  foreigners  in  the  Weft  Indies,  finds  its  way  hither.  On  the  winding  up  of  the  account,  there¬ 
fore,  as  the  fale  of  the  negroes  centers  in  the  Weft  Indies,  the  profits  arifing  from  them,  and  every  other  ac- 

ceflion  of  gain  centers  ultimately  here,  and  becomes  the  property  of  the  inhabitants  cf  Britain. - - - 

This  will  appear  with  greater  degree  of  evidence,  when  we  refledt,  that  more  than  the  moiety  of  that  part  of 
the  cargo  for  the  African  trade,  which  is  not  made  up  of  our  own  goods,  confifts  of  the  manufadlures  of  the 
Eaft  Indies.  Befides  the  quantity  of  India  goods  employed  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  there  is  likewife  no  fmall 
demand  for  the  fame  commodities  in  our  old  sugar  colonies,  and  of  courfe  there  will  be  the  like  demand 
in  our  new. 

From  what  we  have  faid,  we  may  difcern  in  what  manner  the  comprehenfive  chain  of  commerce  is  united, 
and  in  what  manner  the  different  produdls  of  the  moft  diftant  parts  of  the  world  are  carried  to  and  brought 
from  thefe  diftant  countries  in  Britifh  (hipping;  and  that  all  the  emoluments  arifing  from  this  extenfive  na¬ 
vigation,  which  will  be  daily  augmented,  by  our  new  accefiion  of  territory,  in  the  Weft  Indies  only. 

And  if  the  further  interefting  commercial  union  final!  be  promoted  to  the  full  degree  and  extent  to  which 
the  fame  will  now  admit  of  with  greater  fafety  and  fecurity  than  ever  it  could  do  heretofore,  what  vaft  emo¬ 
lument  muft  not  inevitably  from  hence  arife  ?  To  what  an  amazing  height  in  trade  and  navigation  may  this 
kingdom  not  arrive  by  an  increafe  of  the  circulation  of  commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  and 
plantations  in  America  and  Africa  ?  Nay,  will  not  our  Afiatic  trade  likewife  derive  great  advantage  from  the 
.augmentation  of  general  traffic  that  will  hence  enfue  ?  And  while  thefe  fhall  go  on  daily  advancing,  will  not 
our  European  trade  receive  advantages  proportionate  hereunto  ?  Efpecially  fo,  provided  in  confequence  here¬ 
of,  we  fhall  fo  increafe  in  opulence  -as  to  become  able  to  leffen  the  public  debts  and  taxes  to  that  degree  as 
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{ball  make  our  commodities  of  every  kind  cheaper  for  exportation,  as  well  our  plantation  commodities  in  ge¬ 
neral,  as  our  native  manufa&ures  in  particular :  efpecially,  we  fay,  when  our  native  commodities  in  general 
(hall  be  reduced  to  a  degree  of  cheapnefs  equal  to  thofe  of  our  mod  detrimental  competitors,  by  the  due  re- 
dudtion  of  taxes  in  this  kingdom  ? 

The  prodigious  compafs  of  this  additional  commercial  circulation,  will  be  efientially  defe&ive,  if  we  fhould 
omit  mentioning  the  conftant  connection  that  will  fubfift  between  all  the  new  British  sugar  colonies 
and  our  new  Northern  colony  acquisitions.  A  connection  equally  neceffary,  and  reciprocally  advanta¬ 
geous  to  thofe  of  our  fubjeCts  who  fhall  be  fettled  in  both  •,  a  connection,  that  will  be  ever  maintained  between 
them,  by  which  the  daily  increafe  of  numerous  fubjeCts  of  Britain,  who  (hall  fettle  either  in  the  continent  of 
America  or  in  the  Welt  Indies,  to  their  mutual  benefit,  as  well  as  that  of  the  mother  empire. 

The  Biitifh  northern  colonies  fupply  the  fugar  iflands  chiefly  with  lumber  and  provifions,  which  are  articles 
capitally  lucrative  to  both.  Hereby,  they  diipofe  of  numerous  bulky  commodities,  derive  immenfe  advanta¬ 
ges  from  their  fifheries,  fupport  an  extenfive  navigation,  which  is  fo  much  the  more  profitable  to  them,  as  it 
is  carried  on  intirely  with  fhips  of  the  northern  colony  built ;  circumftances  which  to  the  eye  of  a  judicious 
reader,  who  extends  his  view  to  the  whole  circle  of  this  commerce,  will  place  this  trade,  and  all  its  benefi¬ 
cial  confequences  that  attend  it,  in  a  very  confpicuous  and  interefting  point  of  light;  and  convince  him,  that 
nothing  can  be  either  more  convenient  for  thefe  people,  or  more  to  their  profit :  and  therefore,  the  more  the 
new  ifland  colonies  fhall  take  of  the  northern  colonies,  the  more  the  new  as  well  as  the  old  northern  colonies 
will  be  benefited. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  benefits  that  will  refult  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  fugar  colonies,  are  not  lefs 
confiderable.  They  draw  all  thefe  neceffary  fupplies  from  the  neareft,  and  confequently  from  the  cheapeft 
market ;  markets  that  by  the  additional  advantages  they  have  received  by  the  peace,  will  become  more  and 
more  inexhauftible,  more  and  more  plentiful,  and  therefore  more  and  more  cheap  on  all  their  productions, 
if  the  additional  commercial  union  fhall  take  due  effect,  and  upon  which  our  fugar  iflands  may  always  depend 
for  a  cheap  and  ample  fupply.  Thefe  are  brought  to  them  both  by  their  North  American  countrymen  to 
their  own  doors ;  which  is  a  circumfiance  exceedingly  fuitabie  to  their  fituation,  as  it  fpares  them  the  pains 
and  labour  requifite  to  provide  them,  which  w'ould  otherwife  be  a  great  drawback  on  their  induftry  in  their 
fugar  plantations.  Thefe  fupplies  they  pay  for  in  their  own  productions  of  another  kind,  which  is  a  great 
advantage,  and  no  obftruClion  to  their  different  commercial  improvements :  from  all  which  circumltances, 
comprehended  together,  it  is  apparently  obvious,  that  the  convenience  of  this  mutual  correfpondence,  and  be¬ 
nefits  refulting  from  it,  arc  equally  on  both  fides,  and  exaCtly  fuited  to  the  genius,  the  temper,  and  the  fitua- 
titin  of  the  people  by  whom  it  is  thus  carried  on. 

By  the  attentive  confideration  of  this  conjunction  of  interefts,  we  cannot  but  plainly  difeern,  that  by  thefe 
new  acquifitions  in  the  Weft  Indies,  new  markets  are  opened,  to  which  our  new  fubjeCts  on  the  continent 
may  refort.  Thefe  iflands  will  more  than  replace  to  the  people  of  Canada,  the  trade  they  formerly  carried 
on  to  the  French  colonies ;  and  will,  at  the  fame  time,  enable  our  other  fettlements  upon  the  continent,  to 
find  new  cuftomers  for  all  their  additional  commodities,  without  leaving  them  that  colour  of  neceflity  which 
was  the  only  plaufible  excufe  they  had  to  plead  for  fupplying  our  rivals  with  the  materials  efientially  neceffary 
to  the  fupport  or  their  fugar  plantations,  and  of  courle  detrimental  in  the  fame  degree  to  thofe  of  their  fel- 
l'ow-fubjeCts.  Befides,  as  the  increafe  of  our  fugar  iflands  affords  them  the  increafe  of  commerce,  fo  from 
their  fituation  they  will  be  a  great  bar  to  that  illicit  and  injurious  trade  with  the  French  and  Dutch,  which 

cannot  for  the  future  be  carried  on  with  the  fame  facility  as  it  has  heretofore  been. 

As  the  inhabitants  of  the  fugar  colonies  are  continual  purchafers  from  fuch  as  are  fettled  upon  the  continent 
of  America,  the  amount  of  their  purchafes  conftitutes  a  ballance  from  them  in  the  favour  of  all  thofe  who 
difpofe  of  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  colonies,  drawing  large  and  conftant 
fupplies  of  commodities  and  manufactures  from  hence,  we  at  prefent,  for  the  fame  reafon,  have  a  ballance 
in  our  favour  againft  them.  And  upon  the  promotion  of  the  further  commercial  union  between  us 
and  them,  the  mutual  fales  and  purchafes  may  be  highly  augmented  on  both  fides,  and  the  general  equilibrium 
of  trade  between  them  rendered  more  equal  than  it  ever  yet  has  been. 

There  will  be  room  in  our  new  iflands  for  attempting  many  things,  and  improving  more.  The  planting 

cocoa  walks  cannot  be  confidered  as  impracticable,  fince  we  fee  the  French  have  fucceeded  in  it  ;  and  fo,  no 

doubt,  may  we,  at  leaft  in  a  degree  fufficient  to  .furnifh  our  own  and  our  North  American  confumption. 
We  have  coffee  already  in  our  iflands,  but  it  would  certainly  turn  to  more  account  if  the  culture  of  it  was  bet¬ 
ter  underftood  ;  in  order  to  which,  pains  fhould  be  taken  to  be  thoroughly  informed  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  managed  in  Arabia,  fince  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  flavour,  in  which  only  our  coffee  is  defi¬ 
cient,  depends  upon  the  culture  and  the  method  of  curing  it.  Tea,  if  we  may  believe  the  French,  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  the  Weft  as  well  as  of  the  Eaft  Indies ;  in  refpeCl  to  which  it  would  be  certainly  right  to  make  due 
enquiries,  and  in  confequence  of  them  experiments ;  and  if  from  thence  it  fhould,  if  it  is  not  already  there, 
it  might  eafily  be  carried  thither,  and  a  trial  made  whether  it  might  not  be  cultivated  to  advantage.  It 
has  been  no  difficult  matter  to  introduce  black  pepper,  rhubarb  and  fenna,  and  feveral  other  eftimable  drucs 
are  faid  to  have  been  railed  in  the  Weft  Indies  by  the  curious  to  great  perfeftion.  If  the  culture  of  thefe, 
and  other  medicinal  plants,  were  once  underftood,  they  might  be  rendered  profitable  articles  of  commerce. 
The  laudable  Society  for  promoting  arts  and  manufactures,  have  given  feveral  premiums  with  refpedt  to  far- 
faparilla,  and  other  things  ;  and  it  is  to  be  wiihed,  that  thofe  endeavours,  fo  well  intended,  may  have  good 
effects ;  for  the  increafing  the  number  of  our  commodities  appears  to  be  an  affair  of  no  little  confe¬ 
quence. 

The  fuccefs  attending  thefe,  or  any  other  experiments  of  the  like  kind,  might  become  the  means  of  im¬ 
proving  many  ipots  of  ground  that  would  otherwife  prove  ufelefs;  as  it  is  well  known  that  either  lands  worn 
out,  or  which  are  utterly  unfit  for  either  fugar  or  cotton,  might  be  employed  for  cocheneal.  The  railing  a 
variety  of  more  commodities,  would  prevent  the  Ioffes  that  fometimes  enfue  from  fhort  crops ;  a  feafon  unfa¬ 
vourable  for  fome  things,  might  be  advantageous  to  other.  In  refpect  to  many  articles  that  have  been  men¬ 
tioned,  the  cultivation  of  them  might  be  carried  on  with  fewer  negroes,  and  yet  afford  comfortable  fubfift- 
ence  to  white  families  ;  the  increafe  of  which  in  our  colonies,  is  an  objeeft  of  great  concernment,  and  is  a 
matter  conftantly  attended  to  by  the  French.  Add  to  this  confideration,  that  though  tea,  coffee  and  choco¬ 
late  are  at  prefent  not  improperly  reckoned  as  articles  of  luxury,  they  would  be  much  lefs  fo,  if  they  only,  or 
even  if  they  principally,  came  from  our  own  plantations ;  and  the  confumption  of  them  fhould  become  much 
greater  than  k  is  at  prefent,  would  likewife  promote  and  increafe  the  confumption  of  our  great  ftaple  com¬ 
modity  of  lug. r,  and  thereby  augment  the  revenue  thereon.  In  thefe,  and  in  divers  other  lights,  fuch  plan¬ 
tar.. m  improvements  would  be  experienced  of  great  confequence,  and  are  therefore  extremely  well  wor¬ 
thy  of  confideration  for  the  extending  our  commercial  union  of  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Britifh 
America. 
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The  profperous  fettlement  of  our  new  iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies,  can  be  no  detriment  to  our  old  fugar  co¬ 
lonies.  It  has  been  generally  allowed,  that  there  was  a  want  of  more  fugar  land  in  the  Weil  Indies  •,  and  this 
being  admitted,  it  is  certain,  that  Britain  is  a  great  gainer  by  the  peace  of  land  fit  for  the  cultivation  of  fugar 
in  our  own  plantations  plentifully.  This  was  not  only  an  opinion,  in  refpedl  to  the  truth  of  which  the  heft 
judges  agreed,  but  it  was  a  point  alfo  decided  from  matter  of  fadl ;  becaufe  it  is  known,  that  numbers  of  Bri- 
tifti  fubjeds  reforted  to  countries  in  the  pofleffion  of  other  powers.  No  one  will  deny,  that  many  En<di(li 
fubjeds  are  fettled  in  the  Danifh  fettlements  of  St.  Cruz  ;  that  there  are  many  refident  in  Eustatia,  and 
that  many  more  are  interefied  in  the  Dutch  fettlements  upon  the  continent  of  America,  Did  it  not,  there¬ 
fore,  become  highly  necelfary  to  remove  this  growing  evil,  by  giving  fuch  adventurers  an  opportunity  of  exer- 
ciling  their  indullry  in  countries  belonging  to  their  mother  country  •,  and  to  thefe  many  of  them  have  re¬ 
turned  ? 

Moreover,  as  from  fads  it  has  appeared,  that  old  fugar  colonies  began  to  be  overftocked,  fo  as  to  afford 
little  encouragement  to  new  plantations,  it  feemed  incumbent  upon  us  to  have  an  eye  at  making  the  peace  to 
this  circumftance,  to  prevent  fuch  enterprizing  people,  who  were  determined  to  feek  their  fortunes  in  thofe 
parts,  from  being  driven  into  foreign  fettlements*,  where  their  labour  and  induftry,  inftead  of  benefiting  us, 
would  continue  to  have  turned  to  the  advantage  of  our  rivals;  and  foreign  markets  would  have  been  fup- 
plied,  for  the  profits  of  foreigners,  by  commodities  raifed  by  the  fkill  and  pains  of  Britifh  fubjeds. 

Nor  can  we  but  obferve,  from  what  has  already  fell  out,  that  indigent  people  here,  would  go  in  fearch  of 
fubfiftence  elfewhere  ;  and  we  muft  alfo  be  fenfible,  that  by  providing  countries  for  fuch  people  to  relbrc  to, 
their  induftry,  though  not  their  perfons,  will  ftill  be  preferved  to  Britain.  By  that  increafe  of  trade,  which 
their  labour  abroad  gradually  produces  at  home,  the  number  of  our  neceflitous  people  here  have  been  greatly 
lelfened.  There  have  been  alfo  large  quantities  of  our  commodities  and  manufadures  wanted,  that  are  requi- 
fite  in  our  plantations ;  and  to  fupply  thofe,  numbers  have  been  fet  to  work,  who  were  either  idle  before,  or 
fubfifted  by  the  poor’s  rate,  or  took  methods  of  fubfifting  more  injurious  to  the  public,  and  much  lefs  to 
their  own  advantage  and  comfort,  than  if  they  had  betaken  themfelves  to  honeft  labour  here,  or  even  went 
abroad  to  thofe  new  iflands. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  muft  appear  to  every  candid  and  impartial  man,  that  our  new  Weft  India  ac- 
quifitions  have  contributed  to  lay  a  moft  notable  foundation  for  that  moft  lucrative  commercial  union  we 
have  recommended  to  be  fuperftruded  thereon.  This  has  been  accompliftied  by  the  laft  peace,  likewife,  with 
the  refped  to  our  continental  colonies.  We  have  already  confidered  the  points  of  fecurity,  and  of  ading  de- 
fenfively  and  offenfively  in  virtue  of  the  laft  peace  againft  both  Spain  and  France  in  North  America,  as  well 
as  in  the  Weft  Indies.  There  remains  nothing  more  to  be  faid,  than  to  fpeak  at  prefent  more  fully  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  improvement  of  the  commerce  of  the  continental  colonies  between  the  mother  kingdom  and 
them,  for  the  further  extenfive  promotion  of  our  mutual  commercial  union,  harmony  and  concord. 

Were  not  our  North  American  colonies  acceffible  by  our  mercantile  fhipping  and  royal  naval  power,  thq 
vaft  extenfivenefs  of  thofe  new  acquired  colonies  would  have  rendered  them  rather  a  burthen  than  emolumenc 
to  this  kingdom.  '  But  fo  wifely  has  the  peace  been  deviled,  as  to  render  them  acceffible  on  the  north,  the 
south,  and  the  west,  by  sea,  as  our  ancient  colonies  were  before  on  the  eaftonly,  as  we  have  before  fhown.. 
And  does  not  this  maritime  acceftibility  add  an  invaluable  eftimation  to  thofe  colonies,  while  Great  Britain 
(hall  preferve  her  fuperiority  of  power  on  the  ocean  P  While  this  fhall  be  the  cafe,  will  not  this  happy  cir¬ 
cumftance  adminiller  a  more  permanent  (lability  and  fecurity,  as  well  to  our  old  as  our  new  acquired  colo¬ 
nies  and  plantations,  than  they  ever  before  had  ?  Nay,  will  not  the  increafe  of  mercantile  navigation  to  and 
from  the  gulph  and  the  great  fpacious  river  of  St.  Laurence ;  to  and  from  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  and  the 
great  river  Mifiifippi,  and  to  and  from  the  gulph  of  Florida,  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  that  liability 
and  fecurity  we  have  obtained  ?  And  will  not  this  at  all  times  enable  us  to  a£l  as  well  offenfively  againft 
France  and  Spain,  as  defenfively,  in  this  part  of  America,  as  we  have  before  (hewn? 

But  to  what  degree  our  mercantile  fhipping  in  North  America  will  increafe,  by  virtue  of  that  maritime  ac- 
ceflibility,  we,  at  prefent,  enjoy,  has  not  yet  been  duly  reprcfented.  Wherefore,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  give 
fome  idea  of  that  matter,  with  relation  to  the  additional  internal  mercantile  navigation,  that  this  vaft  continent 
will  affb'.d  to  our  Britifh  traders.  For  provided  our  mercantile  navigation  fhall  daily  increafe  there,  as  well 
as  to  and  from  the  Weft  India  iflands,  will  not  this  give  additional  ftrengch  to  the  whole  royal  maritime 
power  of  the  Britifh  empire  ?  Will  not  a  vaft  additional  increafe  of  mercantile  internal  navigation  in  North 
America,  greatly  contribute  to  expedite  and  facilitate  that  further  commercial  union  we  plead  for  between  the 
mother  kingdom  and  thofe  colonies  ? 

The  whole  country  of  North  America,  now  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  abounds  with 'every 
advantage  to  promote  a  more  beneficial  commercial  union  between  them  and  the  mother  kingdom.  It  abounds 
with  very  large  rivers,  which  it  were  endlefs  to  enter  into  the  detail  of.  The  river  St.  Laurence  is  the  largeft 
in  all  North  America,  and  inferior  to  few  in  the  world,  it  being  computed  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  leagues 
wide  at  the  mouth,  and  two  hundred  fathoms  in  depth,  and  one  hundred  and  fixty  leagues  in  length  ;  and 
yet  by  the  help  of  a  good  fouth  wind,  and  the  currents,  which  are  pretty  ftrong,  may  be  failed,  according 
to  Charlevoix,  in  twenty-four  hours.  As  to  its  fource,  though  the  European  miffionaries  have  failed  up  it 
above  700  or  near  800  leagues,  that  is  as  far  as  the  lake  of  Alemipigon,  yet  it  is  ftill  unknown,  unlels  it 

really  fprings  from  that  lake,  which  no  one  hath  yet  been  able  to  decide - That  lake  difcharges  itfelf  into 

that  called  the  Upper  or  Superior',  and  this  into  that  of  Huron,  and  this  again  into  that  of  Erte,  or 
Conti,  and  this  laft  into  that  of  Frontenac,  or  Ontario  ;  all  this  by  means  of  the  same  river,  from 
which  it  ftems  to  ififue  out  with  a  fmooth  courfe  during  the  firft  twenty  leagues  *,  after  which  it  becomes  more 
rapid  during  another  thirty  leagues;  that  is  till  it  comes  to  Montreal.  From  this  it  refumes  its  fmooth 
flow  quite  to  that  of  Quebec,  growing  ftill  wider  as  it  runs,  till  it  empties  itfelf  into  the  fea  above  one  hun¬ 
dred  leagues  below  it :  but  according  to  the  report  of  the  Indians,  this  famed  river  arifes  out  of  another  lake, 
farther  up,  and  larger  than  any  of  thofe  we  have  mentioned,  and  which  they  call  the  lake  Assinipolis,  or 
-Assibouels;  and  this  laft  is  faid  by  them  to  lie  about  fifty  or  fixty  leagues  above  that  of  Alemipigon,  and 
is  fuppofed  to  have  a  communication  with  the  northern  sea;  and  it  is  not  improbable  but  a  northern 
paffage  into  it  may  be  found  by  means  of  this  lake.  There  are  falis  or  cataracts,  fuch  as  that  of  Niaga¬ 
ra.  The  river  is,  however,  deep  almoft  all  the  way,  and  hath  a  number  of  pleafant  iflands  in  it';  the  moft 
remarkable  of  which  are  Coudres,  Orleans,  Montreal,  St.  John,  Miscou,  Richlieu,  and  feveral 
others.  The  highland  is  well  wooded,  and  fome  lowlands  well  inhabited  and  manured,  infomuch  that  they 
yield  vaft  crops  of  corn  and  other  grain,  befides  fruits,  pulfe,  &c.  The  fettlements,  which  are  rnoftly  round 
the  fnore,  are  alfo  well  fituated  and  built,  and  yield  a  noble  profpeft  as  o..e  fails  by  them  :  the  fame  may  be 
faid  of  the  reft. 

The  river  St.  Lawrence  receives  feveral  confiderable  rivers  in  its  courfe,  the  chief  of  which  are  called  Des- 
pk airies,  or  of  the  Meadows;  theMoNS,  the  Treble  River,  and  the  large  one  of  Sanguenay,  and 
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St.  Margaret,  near  the  mouth  of  it.  All  thefe,  and  many  other  lefs  remarkable,  fall  into  it  on  the  north 
fide:  there  are  oth-rs  alfo  on  the  fouth. — The  river  Missisippi  runs  through  the  whole  province,  which  was 
the  French  Louisiana,  from  north  to  fouth, ^  and  overflows,  at  certain  feafons,  a  vaft  quantity  of  land,  and 
renders  the  fame  the  more  fertile  in  the  general :  this  great  river  is  called  by  the  Spaniards  la  Fallisada, 
from  the  prodigious  quantities  of  timber  of  divers  kinds,  which  are  fent  down  upon  it  in  flotas  to  the  lea. 

It  is  known  to  be  navigable  450  leagues  up  from  its  mouth.  1  he  fpring  head  remains  ftill  unknown,  though 
the  natives  fay,  that  it  flows  from  a  large  flream  that  comes  down  from  a  hill  in  the  country  of  Isatt,  about 
the  fiftieth  degree  of  latitude.  We  have  extraordinary  accounts  of  the  numerous  tribes  of  Indian  nations  met 
with  on  each  fide  of  this  river,  and  they  are  reprefented  as  an  hofpitable  civil  people,  and  will  ng  to  com¬ 
merce  with  Europeans.  The  French  formerly  made  two  fettlements,  the  one  near  the  lake  Assinipolis, 
which  is  computed  about  thirty  leagues  round;  the  offier  among  the  Chogafkades,  or  Stout  People,  who  live 
in  their  neighbourhood. 

The  Missisippi  receives  a  great  many  fpacious  rivers  into  it;  and  the  country  on  both  fades  is  fruitful 
enough,  and  inhabited,  as  obierved,  by  a  great  variety  of  nations  of  different  appellation?,  for  which  we  refer 
to  Monfieur  Sale’s  account  thereof,  who  failed  down  it  in  the  year  1638,  made  forne  fettlements  on  each  fide 
of  it,  and  hath  marked  the  diflances  between  all  thofe  rivers  that  fall  into  it,  and  the  names  of  the  feveral 
tribes  that  live  between  them  on  each  fide  ;  the  amount  of  which,  from  the  river  of  the  Illinois,  from  which 
he  firit  let  out,  down  to  the  mouth  of  it,  he  computes  to  be  653  leagues.  The  river  difeharges  itfelf  into  the 
gulph  of  Mexico  by  two  branches,  which  form  an  ifland  of  confiderab'e  length. 

The  mod  important  place  upon  the  Miflifippi  is  reckoned  to  be  at  the  Forks  of  that  river,  where  the 
Ohio  falls  into  the  Miflifippi ;  which,  like  another  ocean,  is  the  general  receptacle  of  all  the  rivers  that  wa¬ 
ter  the  interior  parts  of  that  vafl  continent.  Here  thofe  large  and  navigable  rivers  the  Ohio,  river  of  the 
Cherokees ,  Wahache ,  Illinois ,  Miffouri ,  and  Miflifippi,  befides  many  others,  which  fpread  over  the  whole  con¬ 
tinent,  from  the  Apalachean  mountains  to  the  mountains  of  New  Mexico,  upwards  of  one  thoufand  miles, 
both  north,  louth,  eaft  and  weft,  all  meet  together  at  this  fpot;  and  that  in  the  bed  climate,  and  one  of  the 
mod  fruitful  countries,  of  any  in  all  that  part  of  the  world,  in  the  latitude  of  thirty-feven  degrees,  the  lati¬ 
tudes  of  the  Capes  of  Virginia  and  of  Santa  Fe,  the  capital  of  New  Mexico.  By  that  means  there  is  a  con¬ 
venient  navigation  to  this  place  from  our  prefent  fettlements  to  New  Mexico  ;  and  from  all  the  inland 
parts  of  North  America,  farther  than  we  are  acquainted  with  it :  and  all  the  natives  of  that  continent,  thofe 
old  friends  and  allies  of  the  French,  have  by  that  means  a  free  and  ready  accefs  to  this  place  ;  nigh  to  which 
the  French  formed  a  fettlement,  to  lecure  their  intered  on  the  frontiers  of  all  our  fouthern  colonies.  In  fhort, 
this  place  is  in  the  center  of  this  vast  continent,  and  of  all  the  nations  in  it,  and  feems  to  be  in¬ 
tended  by  nature  to  command  them  both  ;  for  which  reafon  it  ought  not  to  be  negledted  by  Britain. 

As  loon  as  we  pafs  the  Apalachean  mountains,  this  feems  to  be  the  mod  proper  place  to  fettle  at;  and  was 
pitched  upon  for  that  purpofe,  by  thofe  who  were  the  bed  acquainted  with  thefe  countries,  and  the  proper 
places  of  making  fettlements  in  them,  of  any  we  know.  And  if  the  fettlements  of  this  place  had  been  made 
by  the  Englifh,  as  they  were  propofed,  about  twenty-three  years  ago,  they  might  have  prevented,  or  at  lead 
frudrated,  the  late  attempts  to  wred  that  country,  and  the  territories  of  the  river  Ohio,  out  of  the  hands  of 
Britain. 

It  may  be  Laid,  that  thofe  inland  parts  of  North  America  will  be  of  no  ufe  to  Britain,  on  account  of 
their  didance  from  the  fea,  and  inconvenience  to  navigation.  That  indeed  might  be  faid  of  the  parts  which 
lie  immediately  beyond  the  mountains,  as  the  country  of  the  Cherokees,  and  Ohio  Indians  about  Pitfburgh, 
the  only  countries  thereabouts  that  we  can  extend  our  fettlements  to,  which  are  inconvenient  to  navigation. 
For  that  reafon,  the  fird  fettlements  we  make  beyond  the  mountains,  that  is,  beyond  thofe  we  are  now  pof- 
feffed  of,  Ihould  be  upon  the  Midifippi,  convenient  to  the  navigation  of  that  river ;  and  in  time  thefe  fettle¬ 
ments  may  come  to  join  to  our  prefent  plantations ;  and  we  may  by  that  means  reap  the  benefit  of  all  thofe 
inland  parts  of  North  America,  by  means  of  the  navigation  of  the  Miflifippi  and  the  other  great  rivers  that 
fall  therein,  which  will  be  fecured  by  this  pod  at  the  Forks. 

This  great  river  the  Miflifippi,  is  navigable  upwards  of  two  thoufand  miles  to  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  in 
latitude  forty-five  degrees,  the  only  fall  we  know  in  it,  which  is  fiXteen  degrees  of  latitude  above  its  mouth  ; 
and  even  above  that  fall,  there  is  thirty  fathom  of  water  in  the  river,  with  a  proportionable  breadth.  About 
icoo  miles  from  its  mouth  it  receives  the  river  Ohio,  which  is  navigable  igoo  milts  farther,  fome  fay  1500 
n'gh  to  its  fource,  not  far  from  Lake  Ontario  in  New  York  ;  in  all  which  fpace  there  is  but  one  fall  or 
rapide  in  the  Ohio,  and  that  navigable  both  up  and  down,  at  lead  in  canoes.  This  fall  is  300  miles  from 
the  Miflifippi,  and  1300  from  the  fea,  with  five  fathom  of  water  up  to  it.  The  other  large  branches  of  the 
Ohio,  the  river  of  the  Cherokees,  and  Wabache,  afford  a  like  navigation  from  Lake  Erie  in  the  north,  to 
the  Cherokees  in  the  fouth,  and  from  thenqe  to  the  bay  of  Mexico,  by  the  Miflifippi;  not  to  mention  the 
great  river  Miffouri,  which  runs  to  the  north- weft  part  of  New  Mexico,  much  farther  than  we  have  any  good 
accounts  of  that  continent.  From  this  it  appears,  that  the  Miflifippi  affords  the  mod:  extenfive  navigation  of 
any  river  we  know ;  fo  that  it  may  be  judly  compared  to  an  inland  fea,  which  fpreads  over  nine-tenths  of 
all  the  continent  of  North  America,  all  which  the  French,  before  the  laft  peace,  pretended  to  lay  claim  to 
for  no  other  reafon  but  becaufe  they  were  poflefled  of  a  paltry  fettlement  at  the  mouth  of  this  river. 

If  thefe  things  are  confidered,  the  importance  of  the  navigation  of  the  Miflifippi,  and  of  a  port  at  the 
mouth  of  it,  will  abundantly  appear.  It  is  the  only  navigation  for  all  the  interior  parts  of  North  America, 
w  hich  are  as  large  as  a  great  part  of  Europe  ;  no  part  of  which  could  have  been  of  any  fervice  to  Britain  without 
the  interior  navigation  of  the  Miflifippi,  and  fettlements  made  upon  it.  It  is  not  then  without  reafon  that  we  fay, 
whoever  are  poflfefled  of  this  river,  and  of  the  vaft  trafls  of  fertile  lands  upon  it,  muft  in  time  command  that 
continent,  and  the -trace  of  it,  as  well  as  all  the  natives  in  it,  by  the  fupplies,  which  this  navigation  will  en¬ 
able  them  to  furnifh  thofe  people.  Had  the  French,  therefore,  or  any  others,  been  left  in  poffeflion  of  the 
Miflifippi,  while  we  had  negleifled  it,  they  muft  have  commanded  all  that  continent  beyond  the  Apalachean 
mountains,  and  didurbed  our  fettlements  much  more  than  ever  they  did,  or  were  able  to  do  ;  the  very  thing 
they  engaged  in  the  lad  war  to  accomplifti,  and  we  to  prevent. 

The  Miflifippi,  indeed,  is  rapid  for  1200  miles,  as  far  as  to  the  Miffouri,  which  makes  it  fomething  diffi¬ 
cult  to  go  up  it  by  water.  For  that  reafon  the  French  have  been  ufed  to  quit  the  Miffifippi  at  the  ri¬ 
ver  St.  Francis,  from  which  they  had  a  nigher  way  to  the  Forks  of  the  Missisippi  by  land.  But  however 
difficult  it  may  be  to  afeend  the  river,  it  is  notwithffanding  done,  and  its  rapidity  facilitates  a  defeent  upon 
it,  and  a  ready  conveyance  for  thofe  grofs  commodities  which  are  the  daple  of  North  America,  from  the 
mod  remote  places  of  the  continent  abovementioned  ;  and  as  for  lighter  European  goods  they  are  more  eafily 
carried  by  land,  as  our  Indian  traders  do,  over  great  part  of  the  continent  on  their  horfes,  of  which  this  coun¬ 
try  abounds  with  great  plenty. 

The  word  part  of  the  navigation,  as  well  as  of  the  country,  is  reckoned  to  be  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
which,  however,  is  from  feventcen  to  eighteen  feet  deep,  and  will  admit  (hips  of  500  tons,  the  larged  gene- 
*  Vol.  J.  n  rally 
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rally  ufed  in  the  plantation  trade.  And  even  this  navigation  might  be  eafily  mended,  not  only  by  clearing 
the  river  of  a  narrow  bar  in  the  paffes,  which  Charlevoix,  and  others,  think  might  be  eafily  done  ;  but  like- 
wife  by  means  of  a  bay,  deferibed  by  Mr.  Coxe,  from  the  afUial  lurvey  of  his  people,  lying  to  the  weltward 
of  the  fouth  pafs  of  the  river,  which,  he  fays,  has  from  twenty-five  to  fix  fathom  water  in  it,  clofe  to  the 
fhore,  and  not  above  a  mile  from  the  Miffifippi,  above  all  the  Ihoals  and  difficult  pafies  in  it,  and  where  the 
river  has  ico  feet  of  water.  By  cutting  through  that  one  mile  then,  it  fhould  appear,  that  a  port  might  be 
made  there  for  lfiips  of  any  burden  ;  the  importance  of  which  is  evident,  from  its  commanding  all  the  inland 
parts  of  North  America  on  one  fide,  and  the  pafs  from  Mexico  on  the  other,  fo  as  to  be  preferable  in  thefe 
refpc&s  even  to  the  Havanna  •,  not  to  mention  that  it  is  frefii  water,  and  free  from  worms,  which  deftroy  all 
the  lhips  in  thole  parts.  And  if  we  have  another  war  with  France  and  Spain,  ’tis  not  unlikely  that  we  fhall 
leave  neither  of  them  any  more  footing  here  ;  and  then  we  may  obtain  fuch  a  valuable  port  independent  of 
them.. 

If  the  date  and  extent  of  our  ancient  colonies  in  North  America,  before  the  laft  peace,  be  confidered,  it 
will  be  found  that  we  really  flood  in  need  of  an  increafe  of  continental  colonies,  inftead  of  poffeffing  too  much 
land  there  before  the  peace,  as  fome  people  have  afferted. 

Our  ancient  poffeffions  in  North  America,  between  the  fea  and  the  mountains,  appeared,  from  many  fur- 
veys  and  a&ual  menfurations,  as  well  as  from  all  the  maps  and  other  accounts  of  them,  to  have  been  at  a 
medium  about  three  degrees  of  longitude,  or  140  miles  broad  in  a  {freight  line':  and  they  extended  from 
Georgia,  in  latitude  thirty- two  degrees,  to  the  bay  of  Fundi,  in  latitude  forty-five  degrees  (which  is  farther 
than  the  lands  appeared  to  be  of  any  great  value)  which  makes  thirt.en  degrees  difference  of  latitude,  or  7S0 
miles  :  this  length  multiplied  by  the  breadth,  140,  makes  109,200  fquare  mdes.  This  is  not  much  above 
the  quantity  contained  in  Britan  and  Ireland,  which  by  Templeman’s  Survey  make  105,634  fquare  miles. 
In  ead  of  being  as  large  as  a  great  part  of  Europe,  as  we  have  been  commonly  told,  all  the  lands  we  pof- 
feffed  in  North  America  between  the  fea  and  mountains,  did  not  amount  to  much  more  than  thefe  two  iflands.- 
T  his  appears  farther,  from  the  particular  furveys  of  each  of  our  colonies,  as  well  as  from  the  general  eftima- 
tion  of  the  whole. 

Of  thefe  lands,  which  are  thus  poffeffed,  both  the  northern  and  fouthern  parts  are  not  of  the  extraordinary- 
kind.  It  is  only  in  our  middle  plamaiions,  Virginia,  Maryland  and  Carolina,  that  the  lands  produce  any 
staple  commodities  for  Britain.  It  is  only  the  more  rich  and  fertile  lands  on  and  about  Chefapeak  bay, 
with  a  few  fwamps  in  Carolina,  like  lands  on  the  Miffifippi,  that  turns  to  any  great  account  to  this  nation  in  all 
North  America,  or  that  were  ever  likely  to  do  it.  This  made  the  quantity  of  lands  that  produce  any  ftaple 
commodity  for  Great  Britain  in  North  America  incredibly  fmall,  and  valily  lefs  than  what  has  been  com¬ 
monly  imagined,  it  is  reckoned  that  there  are  more  fuch  lands  in  Virginia,  than  in  all  the  reft  of  our  old 
colonies ;  and  yet  it  appeared  from  the  public  records,  a’pouf:  twenty-eight  years  ago,  that  there  was  not  above 
as  much  land  patented  in  that  colony,  which  is  at  this  time  the  oldeft  of  any  in  all  North  America,  than  is 
in  the  county  of  Yorkfhire  in  England,  to  wit,  4684  fquare  miles,  although  the  country  was  then  fettled  to 
the  mountains.  Our  colonies  are  already  fettled  to  the  mountains,  and  have  no  lands,  either  to  extend  their 
fettlements,  as  they  increafe  and  multiply  •,  to  keep  up  their  plantations  of  ftaple  commodities  for  Britain,  or 
to  enlarge  the  Britifh  dominions  by  the  number  of  foreigners  that  remove  to  them,  till  they  pafs  thofe  moun¬ 
tains,  and  fettle  on  the  Miffifippi. 

This  fcarcity  of  land  in  the  colonies  proceeds  from  the  mountains,  with  which  they  are  environed,  and  by 
which  they  are  confined  to  this  narrow  tradt,  and  a  low  vale  along  the  fea  fide.  The  breadth  of  the  continent 
from  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the  Miffifippi  appears  to  be  about  600  miles,  of  fixty  to  a  degree,  of  which  there 
is  about  140  at  a  medium,  or  150  at  moft,  that  lies  between  the  fea  and  mountains ;  and  there  is  fuch  ano¬ 
ther,  and  rather  more  fertile  trad  of  level  and  improveable  lands,  about  the  fame  breadth,  between  the  weff 
tern  parts  of  thofe  mountains  and  the  Miffifippi ;  fo  that  the  mountainous  country,  which  lies  between  thefe 
two,  is  equal  to  them  both,  and  makes  one-half  of  all  the  lands  between  the  Miffifippi  and  Atlantic  ocean; 
if  we  except  a  fmall  trad  of  a  level  champaign  country  upon  the  heads  of  the  Ohio,  which  is  pofTefted  by  the 
Six  Nations  and  their  dependants. 

Thele  mountainous  and  barren  defarts,  which  lie  immediately  beyond  our  ancient  fettlements,  are  not  onlv 
unfit  for  culture  themfelves,  and  fo  inconvenient  to  navigation,  whether  to  the  ocean  or  to  the  Miffifippi,  that 
little  or  no  ufe  can  be  made  of  them,  but  they  likewife  preclude  us  from  any  accefs  to  thofe  more  fruitful 
lands  that  lie  beyond  them,  which  would  otherwife  have  been  occupied  long  ago,  but  never  can  be  fettled,  fo 
at  leaft  as  to  turn  to  any  good  account  to  Britain,  without  the  possession  and  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sisippi,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  sea  of  all  the  inland  parts  of  North  America,  beyond 
THE  ApALACHEAN  MOUNTAINS,  WITHOUT  WHICH  THOSE  INLAND  PARTS  OF  THAT  CONTINENT  CAN  NE¬ 
VER  BE  OF  ANY  ADVANTAGE  TO  THIS  NATION. 

This  makes  the  poffeffion  of  the  Miffifippi  abfolutely  neceffary  to  reap  the  benefit  of  it.  We  poffefied  but 
one-fourth  part  of  the  continent  between  that  river  and  the  ocean  ;  and  but  one-tenth  part  of  what  lies  eaft 
of  Mexico,  and  can  never  enjoy  any  great  advantages  from  any  more  of  it,  till  we  fettle  on  the  Miffifippi. 

How  neceffary  fuch  fettlements  on  the  Miffifippi  may  be,  will  farther  appear  from  what  we  poffefs  on  this 
fide  of  it.  The  lands  in  North  America  are  in  general  but  poor  and  barren  ;  and  if  any  of  them  are  more 
fertile,  the  foil  is  light  and  fhallow,  and  foon  worn  out  with  culture.  It  is  only  the  virgin  fertility  of  frefh 
lands,  fuch  as  thofe  on  the  Miffifippi,  that  will  render  them  of  any  great  and  lading  value  to  Great  Britain. 
Such  lands  in  our  colonies,  that  have  hitherto  produced  their  ftaple  commodities  for  this  nation,  are  now  al- 
moft  exhauftecj  and  worn  out,  and  we  meet  with  none  fuch  on  this  fide  of  the  Miffifippi.  But  when  their 
lands  are  worn  out,  neither  the  value  of  their  commodities,  nor  the  circumftances  of  the  planters,  will  admit 
of  manuring  them,  at  leaft  to  any  great  advantage  to  this  kingdom. 

The  ftaple  commodities  of  North  America  are  fo  grofs  and  bulky,  and  fo  fmall  in  value,  that  it  generally 
takes  one-half  of  them  to  pay  the  freight  and  other  charges  in  fending  them  to  Britain  ;  fo  that  unlefs  our 
planters  have  fome  advantage  in  making  them,  fuch  as  cheap,  rich  and  frefh  lands,  they  can  never  continue 
to  make  any  ;  their  returns  to  Britain  will  then  be  neglefted,  and  the  trade  will  be  gained  by  others,  who  have 
thofe  advantages,  as  the  Germans,  Ruffians  and  Turks,  who  have  plenty  of  lands  and  labour  cheap:  by 
which  means  they  make  more  of  our  ftaple  of  North  American  tobacco  than  we  do  ourfelves,  while  we  can¬ 
not  make  their  ftaple  of  hemp,  flax ,  iron ,  pot-afh,  &c.  &c. — By  that  means  our  North  Americans  have  been 
obliged  to  interfere  with  their  mother  country,  for  want  of  the  ufe  of  thofe  lands  of  which  there 
is  fuch  plenty  in  North  America,  to  produce  thefe  commodities  that  are  fo  much  wanted  from  thence. 

The  confequences  of  this  may  be  much  more  prejudicial  to  this  nation  than  is  commonly  apprehended. 
The  trade  of  North  America,  whatever  may  be  the  income  from  it,  confifts  in  thofe  grofs  and  bulky  com¬ 
modities  that  are  the  chief  and  principal  fources  of  navigation,  which  maintain  whole  countries  to  make  them, 
whole  fleets  to  transport  them,  and  numbers  of  people  to  manufacture  them  at  home  ;  on  which  account  this 
trade  is  more  profitable  to  a  nation  than  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 
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Thofe  grofs  commodities  that  afford  thefe  fources  of  navigation,  however  valuable  they  may  be  to  the 
public,  and  to  this  nation  in  particular,  are  far  from  being  fo  to  individuals :  they  are  cheap,  and  of  fmali 
value,  either  to  make  or  to  trade  in  them  by  the  planter,  and  for  that  reaion  they  are  neglected  by  piuvate 
people,  uniefs  the  public  take  care  to  give  them  all  due  encouragement,  and  fet  them  about  thofe  employ¬ 
ments;  for  w  hich  purpofe  good  and  proper  lands,  fuch  as  thofe  on  the  Miffffippi,  are  become  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffiry,  without  which  we  fhatl  make  no  advancement  but  recline  in  this  eftimable  trade. 

The  many  advantages  of  fuch  lands  that  produce  ftaple  commodities  for  Britain  in  North  America,  are  in- 
expreffible.  1  he  whole  interdl  of  the  nation  in  thofe  colonies  depends  upon  them,  if  not  the  colonies  them- 
feJves.  Such  lands  aloi  e  enable  the  colonies  to  take  their  manufactures  and  other  n  c-ssaries  from 
Britain,  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both.  How  neceffary  that  may  be,  will  appearfrom  the  (late  of 
theie  colonies  in  North  America,  which  do  not  make  one  with  another,  as  much  as  is  fufficient  to  lupply  them 
only  with  the  neceffary  article  of  cloathing,  not  to  mention  the  many  other  things  they  hand  in  need  of,  and 
would  take  from  Britain,  were  they  enabled  to  do  it  by  proper  encouragement.  In  fliort,  it  would 
appear  that  our  colonics  in  North  America  cannot  fubfift  much  longer  in  a  date  of  dependance  for  all  their 
manufactures  and  other  ntctffaries,  uniefs  they  are  provided  with  frelh  lands  that  may  enable  them  to  purchafe 
them ;  and  where  can  they  find  any  fuch  lands,  but  fuch  as  the  peace  hath  given  them  upon  the  Miffffippi  ? 

When  their  lands  are  worn  out,  are  grown  poor  and  barren,  or  are  in  an  improper  climate  or  fituation,  fo 
that  they  will  produce  nothing  to  fend  to  Britain,  fuch  lands  can  only  be  converted  into  corn  and  paflure 
grounds;  and  the  people  in  our  colonies  are  thereby  neceffarily  obliged,  for  a  bare  fubfiftence,  to  interfere 
with  Britain,  not  only  in  manufactures,  but  in  the  very  produce  of  their  lands. 

By  this  we  may  diicern  the  abfurdity  of  the  popular  outcry,  that  we  have  already  land  enough,  and  more 
than  we  can  make  ufe  of  in  North  America.  They  who  may  be  of  that  opinion,  Ihould  fhow  us  where  that 
land  is  to  be  found,  and  what  it  will  produce,  that  may  turn  to  any  account  to  this  nation.  Thofe  people  de¬ 
rive  their  opinion  from  what  they  fee  in  Europe,  where  the  quantity  ofland  that  we  poffeffed  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  before  the  peace,  would  maintain  a  greater  number  of  people  than  we  had  there.  But  they  fhould  con- 
fider,  that  thofe  people  in  Europe  are  not  maintained  by  the  planting  of  a  bare  raw  commodity,  with  fuch 
immenie  charges  upon  it,  but  by  fanning,  manufactures,  trade  and  commerce,  which  our  colonies  would  foon 
have  been  reduced  to,  had  they  continued  confined  to  our  antient  fettlements,  between  the  fea  coaft  and  the 
mountains  that  furround  them 

Lands  Ihould  be  made  in  North  America  both  cheap'  and  plentiful,  by  which  they  might  reap  much 
greater  profit  by  planting  than  by  manufacturing.  That  is,  moreover,  a  pledge  for  the  allegiance 
and  dependence  of  the  colonies  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  makes  their  dependance  become  their  mterefti 
It  has  been  found  by  experience,  that  the  making  of  a  ftaple  commodity  for  Britain  is  more  profitable  than 
manufactures,  provided  our  colonies  have  good  lands  to  work  on. 

•  1  here  is  an  inconvenience  attending  fome  of  our  ancient  colonies,  with  regard  to  any  improvements  on 

them  tor  Britain,  which  is  not  to  be  remedied.  The  climate  is  fo  fevere,  and  the  winters  fo  long,  that  the 
people  are  obliged  to  fpend  that  time  in  providing  for  the  neceffaries  of  life,  which  Ihould  be  employed,  in 
profitable  colonies,  on  the.  making  of  fome  profitable  commodity,  and  returns  to  Britain.  They  are  obliged 
to  feed  their  creatures  for  five  or  fix  months  in  the  year,  which  employs  their  time  in  fummer,  and  takes  up 
the  belt  of  their  lands,  fuch  as  they  are,  which  Ihould  produce  their  ftaple  commodities  to  provide  for  them- 
ielves  and  their  ftocks  againft  winter.  For  that  reafon  the  people  in  all  our  northern  colonies  are  neceffarily 
obliged  to  become  farmers,  to  make  corn  and  provifions,  inftead  of  planters,  who  make  a  ftaple  commodity 
for  the  mother  country,  and  thereby  interfere  in  the  mod  effential  of  all  employments  to  a  nation,  agriculture. 

Neither  the  foil  or  the  climate  of  our  ancient  northern  polonies  will  admit  of  any  additional  improvements 
for  Britain.  If  they  could  produce  any  thing  of  that  kind  it  muft  be  hemp,  which  yet  never  could  be  made 
in  them  to  any  advantage,  as  appears  from  many  trials  in  New  England,  according  to  Douglas’s  hidory  of 
America,  and  Elliot’s  improvements  of  New  England.  The  great  dependance  of  thofe  northern  colonies  is 
upon  the  fupplies  cf  lumber  and  provifions,  which  they  fend  to  the  iftands.  But  as  they  increafe  and  multiply, 
their  woods  are  cut  down,  lumber  becomes  fcarce  and  dear,  and  the  number  of  people  inhances  the  value  of 
land,  and  of  every  thing  it  produces,  efpecially  provifions. 

if  this  is  the  cafe  of  thofe  northern  colonies  on  the  fea  coaft,  what  can  we  expedt  from  the  inland  parts ; 
in  which  the  foil  is  not  only  more  barren,  and  the  climate  more  fevere,  but  they  are,  with  all  other  difadvan- 
tages,  fo  inconvenient  for  navigation,  on  account  of  their  diftance  off  the  river  St.  Laurence,  that  it  is  to  be 
feared  thofe  inland  parts  of  the  northern  colonies  will  never  produce  any  thing  for  Britain,  more  than  furrs, 
which  they  will  do  much  better  in  the  hands  of  the  natives  than  in  ours. 

However,  thefe  northern  colonies  are  very  populous,  and  increafe  and  multiply  very  faft.  There  are  above 
one  million  of  people  in  them,  who  can  make  but  very  little  upon  their  lands  for  themfelves,  and  ftill  lels 
for  their  mother  country.  For  thefe  reafons  it  is  prefumed,  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  them,  as  well  as  to 
the  nation,  to  remove  their  fpare  people,  who  want  lands,  to  thofe  vacant  lands  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  the 
continent,  which  will  turn  to  much  better  advantage  than  what  they  are  poffeffed  of.  There  they  may  have 
the  neceffaries  of  life  in  great  plenty  ;  their  ftocks  maintain  themfelves  the  whole  year  round,  with  little  or 
no  coft  or  labour,  “  by  which  means  many  people  have  a  thoufand  head  of  cattle,  and  for  one  man  to  have 
“  two  hundred  is  very  common,  with  other  ftock  in  proportion.”  See  Defcription  of  South  Carolina,  p.  68. 

This  enables  them  to  bellow  their  whole  labour  both  in  fummer  and  winter  on  the  making  of  fome  ftaple 
commodity  of  the  mother  kingdom,  getting  lumber  and  provifions  for  the  iftands,  &c.  which  both  inriches 
them  and  the  whole  nation.  That  will  be  much  more  preferable,  furely,  than  to  perifh  in  winter  for  want  of 
cloathing,  which  they  muft  do  uniefs  they  make  it,  which  will  excite  thofe  jealoufies,  that  will  ever  fubfift  be¬ 
tween  them  and  Great  Britain  in  their  prefent  ftate,  and  grow  fo  much  the  worfe,  the  longer  they  continue  in  it. 

1  he  many  advantages  that  would  enfue,  from  the  peopling  of  thofe  fouthern  parts  of  the  continent  from 
cur  northern  colonies,  are  hardly  to  be  expreffed.  We  might  thereby  people  and  fecure  thofe  countries,  and 
reap  the  profits  of  them,  without  any  lofs  of  people,  which  are  not  to  be  fpared  for  that  purpofe  from  Britain, 
or  any  of  her  dominions.  This  is  one  great  ufe  and  advantage  that  may  be  made  of  the  expulfion  of  the 
French  from  thofe  northern  parts  of  America.  They,  before  the  peace,  obliged  us  to  ftrengthen  thofe  northern 
colonies,  and  confined  the  people  in  them  to  towns  and  townlhips,  in  which  their  labour  could  turn  to  no 
great  account,  either  to  themfelves  or  to  the  nation  ;  by  which  we  loft,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  labour  of 
above  one-third  of  the  people  in  our  colonies. 

But  as  they  are  now  free  from  any  danger  on  their  borders,  they  may  extend  their  fettlements  with  fafety, 
difperfe  themfelves  on  plantations,  and  cultivate  thofe  lands  that  may  turn  to  advantage  both  to  them  and  to 
tjie  kingdom  :  they  may  now  make  fome  ftaple  commodities  for  the  mother  country,  on  which  the  intereft  of 
the  colonies  and  of  the  nation  chiefly  depends,  and  which  we  could  never  before  expedt  from  thofe  colonies. 

2  1  he 
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The  ftaple  commodities  we  might  get  from  thofe  fouthern  parts  of  North  America  will  appear,  when  we 
mention  hemp,  flax  and  silk,  thofe  great  articles  and  neceflary  materials  for  manuta&ures,  for  which  alone 
this  nation  pays  one  million  and  an  half  a  year,  if  not  two  millions,  and  we  could  never  get  them  from  all 
the  colonies  we  had.  Cotton  and  Indigo  are  equally  ufeful  :  not  to  mention  copper,  iron,  potafh,  &c.  &c. 
which  with  hemp,  flax  and  silk,  make  a  great  ballance  of  trade  againll  the  nation,  and  drain  it  of  its  trea- 
fure  ;  when  we  now  might  have  thofe  commodities  from  our  colonies  for  manufactures,  and  both  fupply  our- 

felves,  our  colonies  and  others  with  thefe  manufactures  from  Great  Britain - Wine,  oil ,  raifms  and  currants , 

&c.  thofe  produ&s  of  France,  Spain  and  Portugal,  on  which  Britain  expends  fo  much  of  her  wealth  to  en¬ 
rich  thofe  nations,  might  likewife  be  had  from  thofe  her  own  dominions.  Britain  might  thereby  cut  off 
thofe  r;  fources  of  her  enemies,  fecure  her  colonies  for  the  future,  and  aft,  when  occafion  fhall  require,  more 
powerfully  againft  them  in  time  of  war. 

The  fea  coaft  in  general  is  the  fame  with  all  the  reft  of  the  coaft  of  North  America  to  the  fouthward  of 
New  York,  and  indeed  from  thence  to  Mexico,  as  far  as  w'e  are  acquainted  with  it.  It  is  a  low  flat  fandy 
beach,  and  the  foil  for  fome  twenty  or  thirty  miles  diftant  from  the  fliore,  more  or  lefs,  is  a  pine  barren.  Buc 
however  barren  this  coaft  is  in  other  refpebts,  it  is  entirely  covered  with  pines,  which  afford  great  ftore  of 
pitch,  tar  and  Tt'RPtNTiNE.  Thefe  pines  likewife  make  good  mafls  for  fhips,  which  have  laded  twenty 
odd  years,  when  it  is  well  known,  that  our  common  fhip-malls  of  the  New  England  white  p:ne,  will  often 
decay  in  three  or  four  years.  The  cypress,  of  which  there  is  fuch  plenty  in  the  fwamps  on  this  coaft,  is 
reckoned  to  be  equally  ferviceable,  if  not  more  fo,  both  for  mills  (of  which  it  would  a  fiord  the  1  irgeft  of  any 
tree  that  we  know)  and  for  fhip  building.  And  fhips  might  be  built  of  both  theie  timbers  for  half 
the  price,  perhaps,  of  any  other,  both  on  account  of  the  vaft  plenty  of  them,  and  of  their  being  fo  eafily 
worked. 

in  moll  parts  of  thefe  coafts  likewife,  efpecially  about  the  Miffifippi,  there  is  great  plenty  of  cedars  and 
ever-green  oaks,  which  make  the  belt  fhips  of  any  that  are  built  in  North  America.  And  it  is  faid,  that 
of  theie  cedars  and  the  American  cypress,  the  Spaniards  built  their  fhips  of  war  at  the  Havanna.  Ic  is 
not  without  reafon,  therefore,  that  Monfieur  le  Page  du  Pratz  tells  us,  the  largest  navies  might  be  built  in 
that  country  at  a  very  small  expence.  From  this  it  appears,  that  even  the  fea  coaft,  barren  as  it  is,  from 
which  the  whole  country  has  been  fo  much  depreciated,  is  not  without  its  advantages,  and  thofe  peculiarly 
adap;ed  to  a  trading  and  maritime  nation. 

All  along  the  Miffifippi,  Dumont  tells  us,  the  lands,  which  are  free  from  inundations,  are  excellent  for 
culture,  and  produce  Indian  corn,  tobacco,  &c.  and  all  kinds  of  provifions  and  efculent  plants,  with  little  or  - 
no  care  or  labour,  and  almoft  without  culture,  the  foil  being  in  all  thofe  places  a  black  mould  of  an  excellent 

quality. - Thefe  accounts  are  confirmed  by  our  own  people,  who  were  fent  by  the  government  of  Virginia 

in  1742,  to  view  the  weftern  parts  of  that  province;  and  although  they  only  went  down  the  Ohio  and  Mif¬ 
fifippi  to  New  Orleans,  they  reported,  that  “  they  faw  more  good  land  on  the  Miffifippi,  and  its  many  large 
branches,  than  they  judge  is  in  all  the  Englifh  colonies,  as  far  as  they  are  inhabited  ;  as  appears  from  the  re¬ 
port  of  that  government  to  the  board  of  trade.  What  makes  this  fertile  country  more  eligible  and  valuable, 
is,  that  it  appears  both  from  its  fituation,  and  from  the  experience  the  French  have  had  of  it,  according  to 
Du  Pratz,  to  be  far  the  moft  healthy  of  any  in  all  thofe  fouthern  parts  of  North  America;  a  thing  of  the 
laid  conlequence  in  fettling  colonies,  efpecially  in  thofe  fouthern  parts  of  America,  which  in  the  general  are 
not  fo  very  healthy.  Thofe  lands  on  the  Miffifippi  are  high,  dry,  hilly,  and  in  fome  places  mountainous  at 
no  great  diftance  from  the  river;  befides  the  ridges  of  the  Apalacheans  beforh  mentioned,,  that  lie  to  the 
northward  of  them,  which  muft  greatly  refrefh  and  cool  the  air  over  all  the  country,  efpecially  in  comparifon 
of  what  it  is  on  the  low  ^nd  flat,  fandy  and  parched  fea  coaft  of  our  ancient  colonies.  Thefe  high  lands  be¬ 
gin  immediately  above  the  drowned  lands,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Miffifippi ;  above  which  the  banks  of  that  ri¬ 
ver  are  from  100  to  200  feet  high,  without  any  marfhes  about  them,  and  continue  fuch  for  900  miles  to  the 
river  Ohio,  cn  the  eaft  fide  of  the  river.  Du  Prarz. 

Such  a  fituation  on  rich  fertile  lands  in  that  climate,  and  on  a  navigable  river,  muft  appear  to  be  of  the 
utmoft  confequen.ee.  It  is  only  from  the  rich  lands  on  the  riVer  fides  (which  indeed  are  the  only  lands  that 
can  be  called  rich  in  all  countries)  that  this  nation  reaps  arty  thing  of  value  from  all  its  colonies  it  has  in  North 
America  How  ought  we  then  to  value  fuch  rich  and  healthful  countries  on  the  Miffifippi  ?  As  much 
fure,  as  fome  would  depreciate  and  vilify  them.  It  may  be  obferved,  that  all  the  countries  in  America  are 
only  populous  in  the  inland  parts,  and  generally  at  a  diflance  from  ocean  navigation  ;  as  the  fea  coafts  both 
of  North  and  South  America  are  generally  low,  damp,  exceflively  hot  and  unhealthful,  in  the  moft  fouthern 
parts,  of  thofe  from  which  we  can  expet  any  confiderable  returns.  Inftances  of  this  may  be  feen  in  the  ad¬ 
jacent  provinces  of  Mexico,  New  Mexico,  Terra  Firma,  Peru,  Quito,  &c.  and  far  more  in  our  fouthern  co¬ 
lonies,  which  never  became  populous  till  the  people  removed  to  the  inland  parts,  at  a  diftance  from  the  fea. 
This  we  are  prevented  to  do  in  a  manner  in  our  ancient  colonies,  by  the  mountains  which  furround  them, 
and  confine  us  to  the  coaft ;  whereas  on  the  Miffifippi  the  whole  continent  is  open  to  them,  and  they  have, 
befides,  this  healthy  fituation  on  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  fea. 

It  is  by  this  means,  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  in  one  hundred  years,  above  twenty-five  thou- 
iand  people  in  South  Carolina.  The  low  and  drowned  lands,  indeed,  about  the  mouth  of  the  Miffifippi 
muft,  no  doubt,  be  more  or  lefs  unhealthful ;  but  they  are  ’far  from  being  fo  very  pernicious  as  many  would 
reprefent  them. 

The  Floridas,  eaft  and  weft,  being  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  our  colony  of  Georgia  hav¬ 
ing  them  for  a  barrier,  whatever  can  be  produced  here  will,  we  hope,  be  encouraged  in  thofe  moft  fouthern 
parts  of  our  continental  colonies,  efpecially  as  we  are  poflefled  of  the  ports  of  Penlacola  and  Mobille  in  the 
bay  of  Mexico' for  our  further  protection,  the  former  in  north  latitude  thirty  degrees  twenty-five  minutes,  and 
which  is  a  road,  wherein  fliips  can  be  fafe  from  all  winds.  It  is  land  locked  on  every  fide,  and  will  hold 
a  great  number  of  fhips,  which  have  very  good  anchorage  in  it,  in  a  good  holding  ground,  and  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty- four  feet  of  water.  There  is  not  lefs  than  twenty-one  feet  of  water  on  the  bar,  which  is  at  the 
entrance  into  the  road,  provided  you  keep  in  the  deepeft  part  of  the  channel. 

As  there  is  but  half  a  foot  riling  on  the  bar  of  Penfacola,  every  fliip  of  war,  if  it  be  not  in  a  ftorm,  may 
depend  upon  nineteen,  perhaps  twenty  feet  of  water,  to  go  into  the  harbour,  as  there  are  twenty-one  feet  on 
the  bar.  Ships  that  draw  twenty  feet  may  be  towed  in.  By  this  we  fee,  that  fliips  of  fixty  gun's  may  go 
into  this  harbour,  and  even  feventy  gun  fhips,  the  largeft  requifite  in  that  country  in  time  of  war,  if  they 
were  built  fiat- bottomed,  like  the  Dutch  ftiips,  might  pals  every  where  in  that  harbour. 

In  the  year  1719  Penfacola  was  taken  by  Monfieur  Champmefiin  in  the  Hercules  man  of  war  of  fixty- 
four  guns,  but  carried  only  fifty-fix,  in  company  with  the  Mars,  pierced  for  fixey-four  guns,  but  had  only 
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fifty-four,  and  the  Tritoii,  pierced  for  fixty-four  guns,  but  carried  only  fifty-  with  two  frigates  of  thirty-fix 
and  twenty  guns  *. 

The  road  is  fubjedt  to  one  inconvenience;  feveral  rivers  fall  into  it,  which  occafion  firon^  currents,  and 
make  boats  or  canoes,  as  they  pafs  backwards  and  forwards,  apt  to  run  aground  ;  but  as  the  bottom  is  all 
fand,  they  are  not  apt  to  founder.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  great  advantage  in  this  road,  it  bcino-  faid 
to  be  free  from  worms,  which  fever  breed  in  frefh  water,  fo  that  veflels  are  never  worm  eaten  in  it.  ^f  we 
may  credit  F.  Laval,  royal  profeffor  of  mathematics,  and  matter  of  the  marine  academy  at  Toulon,  who  was 
lent  to  Louifiana  on  purpofe  to  make  obfervations  in  17 19,  and  had  the  accounts  of  the  officers  who  took 
Penfacola  at  that  time,  and  furveyed  the  place. 

F.  Charlevoix  feems  to  contradifl  this  laft  Circumftance  :  “  The  bay  of  Penfacola  would  be  a  pretty 
“  good  port,  fays  he,  if  the  worms  did  not  eat  the  veflels  in  it,  and  if  there  was  a  little  more  water  in  the 
“  entrance  into  it ;  for  the  Flercules,  commanded  by  Mr.  Champmelin,  touched  upon  it.”  It  is  not  fo  cer¬ 
tain  then,  that  this  harbour  is'  altogether  free  from  worms;  although  it  may  not  be  fo  fubjcft  to  them  as 
other  places  in  thofe  climates,  from  the  many  fmall  frefh  water  rivers  that  fall  into  the  bay,  which  may  have 
been  the  occafion  of  thofe  accounts,  that  are  feemingly  contradictory. 

However,  in  fuch  a  place  ffiips  might  be  preferved  very  probably  from  worms,  by  paying  their  bottoms 
with  aloes,  or  mixing  it  with  their  other  ingredients:  that  has  been  found  to  prevent  the  biting  of  thofe 
worms,  and  might  be  had  in  plenty  on  the  fpOt.  Many  kinds  of  aloes  would  grow  on  the  fandy  lands  about 
Penfacola  and  in  Florida,  which  is  the  proper  foil  for  them,  and  would  be  a  good  improvement  for  thofe 
lands. 

It  has  been  objected,  that  the  French  Louifiana  country  is  not  likely  to  turn  to  any  account,  becaufe  the 
French  made  fo  little  of  it. 

But  that  objection,  however  common,  will  appear  to  proceed  only  from  the  ignorance  of  thofe  who  make 
it.  No  country  can  produce  any  thing  without  labourers,  which,  it  is  certain,  the  French  never  had  in  their 
Louifiana ,  in  any  number,  at  1'eaft,  fufficient  to  make  it  turn  to  any  greater  account  than  it  has  done.  The 
reafon  of  this  appears  not  to  be  owing  to  the  country,  but  to  their  proceedings  and  mifconduct  in  it.  Cut  of 
the  many  thoufand  people,  who  were  Contracted  for  by  the  grantees,  to  be  fent  to  Louifiana  in  1719,  there 
Were  blit  800  fent ;  and  of  thofe  the  greateft  part  were  ruined  by  their  infamous  fchemes,  which  made  them 
and  others  abandon  the  country  entirely.  The  few  who  remained  in  it,  were  cut  off  by  an  Indian  mafacre  in 
1729,  which  broke  up  the  only  promifing  fettlements  they  had  in  the  country,  thofe  of  the  Natches  and 
Yafous,  which  were  never  afterwards  reinftated. 

Inftead  of  encouraging  the  colony,  the  minifter,  cardinal  Fleuri,  either  from  a  fpirit  of  oeconomy,  or  be¬ 
caufe  it  might  be  contrary  to  fome  other  of  his  views,  withdrew  his  protection  from  it,  gave  up  the  public 
plantations,  and  mutt  thereby,  no  doubt  have  very  much  difcouraged  others.  By  thofe  means,  the  French 
had  few  or  no  people  in  Louifiana ,  but  fuch  as  were  condemned  to  be  fent  to  it  for  their  crimes,  women  of  ill 
fame,  deferted  foldiers,  infolvent  debtors,  and  galley  (laves ;  who,  “  looking  on  the  country  only  as  a  place 
«*  of  exile,  were  difheartned  at  every  thing  in  it,  and  had  no  regard  for  the  progrefs  of  a  colony  of  which 
«*  they  were  only  members  by  compulfion,  and  neither  knew  nor  confidered  its  advantages  to  the  ftate.  It  is 
“  from  fuch  people  that  many  have  taken  their  accounts  of  this  country,  and  throw  the  blame  of  all  mif- 
“  carriages  in  it  upon  the  country,  when  they  are  only  owing  to  the  incapacity  and  negligence  of  thofe  who 

were  intruded  to  fettle  it.” - Charlevoix  Hitt.  N.  France,  tom.  III.  p.  447. 

There  remains  nothing  for  our  further  confideration  immediately  relative  to  our  further  commercial  union 
with  Britifh  America,  than  a  view  of  the  Canadian  parts  of* the  northern  continent,  from  whence  an  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  commercial  emolument  we  may  derive  from  thence  likewife. 

Before  the  laft  definitive  treaty  of  1763,  the  boundaries  of  Canada  and  Louifiana,  and  thofe  between  the 
Britifh  and  French  colonies,  were  ever  left  vague  and  undetermined  on  the  whole  continent.  At  pre'ent,  they 
are  clearly  and  explicitly  afeertained,  by  the  laid  definitive  treaty,  without  the  leaft  uncertainty  or  ambiguity  : 
an  advantage  this  nation,  nor  her  American  colonies  ever  before  enjoyed  ;  an  advantage  that  we  have  ever 
Hood  in  need  of  fince  we  have  had  any  territory  in  the  new  world  ;  an  advantage  from  whence  we  may  now 
raife  a  luperftructure  of  invaluable  other  benefits,  which  were  before  not  with  fafety  to  be  attempted  by  Great 
Britain.  See  our  article  America,  where  the  reader  will  find  the  definitive  treaty  at ’large,  to  which,  together 
with  our  map  of  North  America,  we  refer  our  readers  to,  that  there  may  be  the  lefs  interruption  refpecting 
our  prefent  animadverfions. 

All  that  part  of  Canada  and  its  dependencies,  which  before  the  treaty  of  1 763  lie  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the 
Miffifippi,  belonged  to  the  French,  being  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  its  extent  is  fo  great  both 
in  length  and  breadth,  that  its  temperature,  climates,  foil,  &c.  cannot  but  vary  accordingly.  All  that  pare 
which  lies  along  the  banks  of  the  great  river  St.  Laurence,  is,  generally  fpeaking,  pretty  cold  in  winter, 
though  hot  in  fummer,  as  roof!  of  thofe  American  tracts  commonly  are,  which  do  not  lie  too  far  to  the 
northward.  The  reft  of  the  country  is  interfered  with  large  woods,  lakes  and  rivers,  and  has  no  inconfider- 
able  quantity  of  good  fertile  lands;  which,  by  long  experience,  has  been  found  capable  of  producing  corn, 
barley,  rye,  and  other  grain,  in  abundancce,  and  tobacco,  which  it  lias  yielded  in  large  quantities. 

There  are  plenty  of  flags,  elk,  bears,  foxes,  martins,  wild  cats,  caftors,  and  numerous  other  fpecies  of 
wild  animals  in  the  woods,  befides  great  plenty  of  wild  fowl  and  game.  The  fouthern  part  in  particular, 
breeds  great  numbers  of  wild  bulls,  deer  of  a  fmall  fize,  divers  forts  of  roebucks,  goats,  wolves,  &c.  and  a 
prodigious  variety  of  other  animals,  both  wild  and  tame. 

The  meadow  grounds,  which  are  all  well  watered,  afford  excellent  graft,  and  breed  great  quantities  of  large 
and  fmall  cattle ;  and  where  the  arable  land  has  been  well  manured,  it  produces  large  and  rich  crops.  The 
mountains  abound  with  coal  mines,  and  fome,  we  have  been  told  of  filver,  and  divers  other  metallic  and  mi¬ 
neral  productions.  The  marfhy  grounds,  which  are  likewife  very  extenfive,  fwarm  with  otters,  beavers,  and 
other  amphibious  creatures,  and  the  rivers  and  lakes  with  fifh  of  moft  forts,  and  fine  of  their  kind.  We  have 
before  given  fome  idea  of  their  numerous  and  extenfive  lakes,  and  of  their  vaft  interior  navigation  that  may, 
and  certainly  will  be  carried  on  by  means  thereof. 

We  have  alfo  given  a  brief  view  of  their  prodigious  river  navigation,  which  it  is  endlefs  to  enter  into  a 
further  detail  of;  the  great  rivers,  thofe  of  St.  Laurence,  the  Miffifippi  and  the  Ohio,  &c.  abound  with  great 
variety  of  fifh,  and  receive  confiderable  fmaller  rivers  in  their  courfe. 

Canada  Proper,  as  ’tis  called  by  geographers,  includes  all  the  north  and  weft  of  the  great  river  St.  Lau¬ 
rence  and  lakes ;  hath  on  the  north  Terra  de  Labrador,  Fludlon’s  Bay  and  New  Wales.  On  the  eaft,  the 


*  The  admiral  was  on  board  of  the  Hercules,  which  drew  twenty-one  feet  of  water,  and  there  were  but  twenty-two 
feet  into  the  harbour  in  the  higheft  tides,  fo  that  they  defpaired  of  carrying  in  this  fh ip.  But  an  old  Canadian,  named 
Gruneau,  a  man  of  experience,  who  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  that  coaft,  boafted  of  being  able  to  do  it,  and  fuc- 
ceeded  ;  for  which  he  was  the  next  year  honoured  with  letters  of  noblesse  (Dumont,  an  officer  here  at  that. time)  II.  22. 

V ol.  I,  q  river 
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river  Sanguenay  divides  it  from  the  province  of  that  name.  The  numerous  Indian  nations  of  thofe  parts  are 
enumerated  by  baron  la  Hotan,  to  whom  we  refer  the  reader  for  a  paiticular  account.  We  (hall  only  obferve, 
that  between  our  European  colonifts  and  them,  an  immenfe  lcene  of  valuable  trade  may  be  cultivated.  For 
why  may  we  not  bring  them  gradually,  by  humane  and  juft  ufage  and  equitable  dealings,  to  conform  to  the 
cuftomary  European  modes  of  living,  and  thereby  induce  them  to  induftry  and  planting  of  divers  kinds  ? 
Why  may  we'  not  civilize  perfons  of  fuch  ftrong  natural  underftandings,  and  incline  them  not  only  to  afford  us 
the  material  for  manufactures  of  fkins  and  furs,  as  they  have  for  years  done,  but  difpofe  them  to  planting 
and  agriculture,  increafe  their  wants,  and  thereby  rouze  their  aftive  induftry  to  matters  of  more  pleafurable 
benefit  and  advantage  to  themfelves  as  well  as  to  this  kingdom  ?  Can  we  pronounce  this  impracticable,  efpe- 
cially  now  we  have  no  European  competitor  to  dillurb  and  annoy  our  plantations  here,  without  being  able 
feverely  to  chaliife  them  for  fo  doing?  Why  may  notour  people  intermarry  with  them,  and  we  and  they 
become  gradually  one  people  ?  May  it  not  prove  as  good  policy  to  think  of  every  means  of  turning  the 
aborigines  of  America  to  every  European  art  of  cultivating,  lands  to  advantage,  as  merely  thinking  of  peop¬ 
ling  of  our  new  acquired  territories  with  Europeans? 

The  Three  Rivers,  fo  called  from  the  three  rivers  which  form  their  currents  near  ir,  and  fall  into  the 
great  one  of  St.  Laurence,  was  the  capital  of  the  French  government  formerly,  and  much  reforted  to  by  fe- 
veral  nations,  who  came  thither  to  trade  confiderably  in  valuable  furs  of  divers  kinds.  It  was  the  common 
empory  for  the  Indian  trade.  The  country  about  it  is  pleafant,  and  fertile  in  corn,  fruits,  &c.  and  hath  a 
good  number  of  lordfhips  and  handfome  feats,  and  there  is  on  each  fide  of  the  river  a  vaft  number  of  genteel 
houles,  fcarce  above  a  gun  fhot  from  each  other,  and  the  river  is  full  of  pleafure  and  fiiher  boats,  which 
catch  vaft  quantities  of  lifli. 

Mont-Real  is  fituated  on  an  ifland  of  the  fame  name  in  the  river  St.  Laurence,  about- fourteen  leagues 
long  and  four  wide,  where  broadeft,  and  is  very  fertile  in  corn,  fruits,  &c.  This  town  drives  a  prodigious 
trade  with  the  natives  and  Huropeans.  The  great  concourfe  of  Indian  traders  begins  about  June,  and  fome 
of  them  are  faid  to  come  hither  about  500  leagues.  The  fair  is  kept  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  where 
thofe  natives  barter  their  commodifies  with  the  European  colonifis. 

Sangu-enay,  a  province  in  the  Eaftern  Canada,  is  divided  on  the  weft  from  that  properly  fo  called,  by 
the  river  of  its  name.  It  has  adjacent  feveral  Indian  nations.  Its  extent  is  computed  from  the  Three  Rivers, 
which  is  the  fron  ier  of  Canada  Proper,  quite  to  the  farther  end  of  the  bay  called  the  Seven  Ifles. 

The  territory  and  land  on  each  fide  the  river  here  were  found  fo  indifferent,  and  that  the  colony  that  had 
fettled  here  fuffered  fo  much,  that  they  were  for  a  time  difcouraged  but  at  length,  upon  their  failing  up  as 
high  as  Quebec,  they  found  fuch  encouragement  as  produced  great  profperity  there. 

The  river  Sanguenay  fprings  from  the  lake  St.  John,  and  falls  into  that  of  St.  Laurence,  at  the  town  of 
Jadouffae.  The  haven  is  capable  of  containing  twenty  five  men  of  war,  and  hath  a  good  anchorage  and  fhel- 
teE  from  ftorms,  it  being  of  a  circular  figure,  and  deep,  and  furrounded  at  a  d.ftance  with  very  high  rocks.— 
JTis  need lefs  to  dwell  longer  in  the  defcription  of  this  province,  it  being  much  the  fame,  as  to  its  foil,  cli¬ 
mate  and  inhabitants,  with  that  of  Canada  Proper.  It  is,  indeed,  remarkable  for  an  extraordinary  plenty  of 
marble  of  feveral  kinds,  infomuch  that  not  only  the  principal  towns,  forts,  churches  and  palaces,  but  even  the 
houfes  of  private  men  are  built  of  it. 

Quebec,  the  metropolis  of  Canada,  is  frtuate  on  the  confluence  of  the  great  rivers  St.  Laurence  and  St. 
Charles,  or  the  Little  River,  and  on  the  north  fide  of  the  former,  and  about  one  hundred  and  forty  leagues 
from  the  fea.  The  haven  is  large,  and  capable  of  containing  at  leaft  one  hundred  fail  of  fhips  of  the  line. 

Without  the  enumeration  of  the  feveral  tribes  of  Indians,  who  inhabit  contiguous  to  this  part  of  Canada, 
it  feems  mod  ufeful  only  to  take  notice  of  the  Iroquois,  who  are  the  moft  confiderable,  and  the  belt  known 
hereabouts.  They  are  feated  along  the  north  fide  of  lake  Ontario,  Frontenac,  and  along  the  river  of  that 
name,  which  is  that  which  carries  the  water  of  the  lake  into  the  river  St.  Laurence.  They  are  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  nations  called  Algonkins  and  Outavais,  about  Montreal ;  and  on  the  eaft  and  fouth-eaft 
by  New  England,  New  York,  Jerfey,  &c.  on  the  fouth  by  part  of  Canada  Proper,  and  the  lake  Erie,  and 
on  the  Weft  by  that  of  the  Hurons,  and  the  canal  between  thofe  two  lakes.  Before  Canada  became  Britifh,* 
the  Iroquois  were  fo  advantageoufty  fituated  between  the  Englifh  and  French,  that  they  could  join  forces  either 
with  the  higheft  bidder,  or  with  thofe  who  could  keep  them  in  the  moft  fubjedtion.  Now  we  have  difpof- 
fdfe.i  France  of  thofe  parts,  it  will  be  our  own  faults  if  effedtual  meafurcs  Ihall  be  negledted  fo  to  attach  them 
tb  the  Englifh  nation,  that  they  may  be  inftrumental  to  keep  all  the  other  Indian  tribes,  with  our  proper 
aid,  in  a  ftiisft  commercial  alliance  with  us,  as  well  for  the  general  benefit  of  trade,  as  for  defence  and  offence, 
when  we  may  have  occafion.  It  feems  they  at  prefent  complain  of  the  Englilh  at  New  York,  having  en¬ 
croached  greatly  on  their  territories,  wherein  they  fnould  be  righted. 

The  Illinois  Indians  inhabit  near  the  lake  and  river  of  that  name.  They  live  in  villages  at  a  great  dis¬ 
tance  from  each  other,  on  the  marlhy  plains,  on  both  fides  of  the  river,  near  which  are  large  woods  and 
hills,  covered  with  a  delightful  verdure  about  nine  months  in  the  year,  whilft  the  current  thereof,  which  is 
rpotlly  fouth-vveft,  is  fo  fmooth  and  agreeable,  that  vefifels  of  a  confiderable  fize  may  fail  up  and  down  it  with 
eafe  and  faffty,  for  a  courfe  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  leagues,  before  it  falls  into  that  of  the  Miflifippi. — 
"I  he  lands  on  each  fide  afford  fuch  plenty  of  pafture,  that  they  are  covered  with  herds  of  large  and  fmall  cat¬ 
tle,  as  well  as  goats,  deer,  and  other  animals  of  the  wilder  kind.  The  river  fwarms  with  water  fowl  of  di¬ 
vers  fpecies,  fuch  as  fwans,  geefe,  cranes,  ducks,  &c. 

.The  Illinois  have  been  great  friends  to  the  French,  as  they  were  wont  to  proteff  them  from  the  other  In¬ 
dian  nations,  with  which  they  were  at  enmity  ;  and  the  French  always  dealt  with  them  with  honour  and  ho- 

nefty,  and  inviolably  adhered  to  their  alliances  with  them.  Were  not  thofe  the  natural  means  to  attach  them 

to  the  intereft  of  our  enemies  and  rivals  ?  Shall  we  not  regard  the  like  meafures  to  engage  them  to  us,  now 
we  have  got  rid  of  fo  troublefome  a  neighbour,  when  it  is  more  in  our  power  than  it  ever  was  before  ? 

The  eternal  difputes  that  have  heretofore  fubfifted  between  Britain  and  France,  relative  to  Acadia  and  Gaf- 
pefia,  are  finally  adjufted  by  the  treaty  of  1763,  as  being  included  in  Canada  and  its  dependencies*,  fo  that: 
we  are  now  in  a  condition  to  reap  uninterruptedly  all  the  benefits  of  Nova  Scotia.  La  Hontan  fays,  that  aL 
fnolt  every  part  of  Acadia  yields  corn,  fruit,  peafe  and  other  pulfe ;  that  in  feveral  places  there  are  masts 
as  strong  as  those  of  Norway,  and  that  all  kinds  of  shipping  might  be  built  here,  the  oak. 

timber  that  grows  here  being  better  than  that  of  Europe. - Charlevoux  fays  it  abounds  with 

all  the  neceffaries  of  life,  in  every  feafon  to  fubfift  the  inhabitants  wiihout  much  fatigue. - He  alfo  fays, 

that  Monfieur  Denys,  who  publifhed  an  accurate  defcription  of  this  country,  in  which  he  refided  a  long  time, 
and  was  proprietary  and  governor  for  the  French  king  of  the  eaft  coaft,  reports,  that  one  single  grain 
of  wheat,  sown  near  La  Hurve,  produced  one  hundred  and  fifty  ears,  very  long,  and  so 

loaded,  that  they  were  forced  to  support  them  with  iron  hoops. - The  jefuit  adds,  that  here 

are  mines  both  of  copper  and  coal,  and  that  about  three  fourths  of  a  league  from  the  ifte  of  Monano,  which 
ihows  the  way  into  St.  John’s  river,  on  the  north  fide  of  Funda  Bay,  there  is  a  rock  of  lapis  lazuli, 
::*  •  ,  1  •  which 
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which  is  aknoft  covered  with  the  i'ea  ;  and  Monfieur  Denys,  who  faw  a  piece  that  had  been  taken  off  it  and 
fent  to.  France,  fays  it  was  valued  at  ten  crowns  an  ounce.  Fhe  bay  of  Funda  breaks  two  hundred  miles  into 
the  land  from  Cape  Sable ,  the  mod  fouthern  point  of  New  Scotland,  to  the  iftmus,  which  joins  the  penin- 
fula  to  the  continent.  According  to  Charlevoix,  it  is  two  French  leagues  over  to  the  river  of  St.  John,  and 
h;as  a  clean  ffiore,  with  depth  of  water  enough  to  carry  the  largest  ships  to  the  lesser  bay. 

Annapolis,  which  lies  in  a  fair  clean  bay  within  the  bay  of  Funda;  Charlevoix  lays  this  harbour  has  but 
one  fault,  which  is  the  difficulty  of  entering  or  coming  out  of  it,  fo  that  only  one  fliip  can  pais  in  or  out  of 
it  at  a  time.  This,  fays  he,  excepted,  nature  has  Jcarce  omitted  one  thing  to  make  it  the  fined  harbour  in 
the  world.  It  is  two  leagues  in  length  and  one  in  breadth,  having  a  fmall  ifland  called  Goat  ifland,  almoft 
in  the  middle  of  ti  e  bafun,  which,  it  is  laid,  is  able  to  contain  all  the  ships  in  America,  where  they 
may  lie  fe-cure  from  all  winds.  In  a  word,  by  means  of  the  ifle  of  Cape  Breton ,  St.  Johns  and  Anticojle ,  See. 
and  all  the-  dependencies  of  Canada ,  England  now  commands  the  navigation  to  Canada  by  the  gulph  and  river 
St.  Laurence,  and  a  most  excellent  additional  fishery  on  all  this  coaft,  together  with  leveral  good 
harbours  fo.r  our  flapping ;  and  when  the  natural  commercial  advanrages  lhall  be  made  of  the  whole  of  the 
territories  here  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  what  inersafe  of  trade  and  navigation  fhall  we  not  ex¬ 
perience,  at  the  cod  of  the  French  ? 

By  our  pofleffion  of  all  Canada  and  its  dependencies,  here  is  prefented  to  this  nation  an  unfpeakable  fource 
of  commercial  benefit,  even  from  what  hath  hitherto  been  fet  forth  refpedting  this  point.  But  if  we 
confider  the  numerous  Indian  nations  that  lie  on  the  back  of  our  ancient  northern  colonies,  now  within  our 
own  new  ceded  acquifitions,  with  the  countries  they  inhabit,  and  the  vad  produ&ions  that  may  be  made  to  arife 
from  thofe  countries-,  if  we  fo  h.appily  manage  the  natives  to  fall  into  the  arts  of  cultivating  lands,  and  duly 
planting  them  by  fuitable  encouragements,  why  may  we  not  expedt  advantages  no  way  inferior  to  thofe  we  de¬ 
rive  from  the  furr  trade  by  their  hunting  ?  How  glorious  would  it  be  for  us  to  undertake  the  cultivation  of  men 
as  well  as  lands  within  thofe  continental  territories  ?  To  civilize  fo  many  nations,  and  improve  fo  large  and 
fpacious  a  country  from  north  to  fouth,  as  well  as  from  ead  to  wed,  may  be  made  to  adminider  an  immen- 
fity  of  wealth  to  this  kingdom,  and  the  reign  of  George  the  Third  rendered  the  mod  confpicuous  aera  that 
this  nation  ever  yet  beheld,  by  communicating  our  conditution  and  liberties,  both  civil  and  religious,  to  fo 
many  numbers  of  rational  beings,  whofe  delight  and  happinefs  would  increafe  at  the  fame  time  that  an  in- 
crcale  of  treafure  and  power  will  be  added  to  Britain ! 

Have  we  not  experienced  the  benefit  of  inftrudting  and  civilizing  the  Mowhawks,  amongd  the  great  na¬ 
tion  of  the  Iroquois,  who  from  a  mere  warlike  people  have  been  trained  to  trade,  and  entered  into  alliances 
with  all  the  nations  round  the  lakes  Huron  and  Erie,  to  the  wedward  of  the  Miffifippi ;  which  trade  is  now 
firmly  eflablifhed  by  the  gain  they  make  by  it,  and  the  advantages  we  have  acquired  by  the  pofleffion  of  Ca¬ 
nada  and  its  dependencies.  The  Englifh  from  New  York  have  fixed  at  Ofwego,  Niagara,  St.  Jofeph,  Mifi-' 
liacmac,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Illinoife  lake,  in  their  country,  and  *tis  to  be  hoped  they  will  not  adt  unequi- 
tahly  by  thofe  people,  who  are  difpofed  to  carry  on  a  large  trade  with  us,  and  with  other  numerous  nations,  ’ 
whole  names  were  unknown  to  us  before.  - 

By  thofe  and  many  other  fettfements  that  we  are  now  poffeffed  of,  we  alfo  may  the  more  fafely  encourage 
the  Hudfop’s  Bay  traffic  to  unfpeakably  greater  benefit  to  this  nation  than  we  ever  before  did.  We  may  now 
fie  effcdtuaUy  incited  to  lay  open  this  monopoly  for  the  gene  al  advantage,  which  would  open  a  greater  vent 
for  Britifh  manufactures,  as  well  for  this  trade  as  that  in  all  North  America.  Whereas  all  the  trade  we  have 
at  prefent,  wh  Id  it  is  confined  to  the  company,  is  only  the  employment  of  about  130  men  in  all  their  con¬ 
fined  factories,  and  two  or  three  fhips  in  the  trade,  manned  with  about  200  men  in  time  of  war,  to  enrich  nine 
or  ten  merchants  at  their  country’s  expence ;  at  the  fame  time  it  is  faid  that  they  have  betrayed  the  nation,  by 
allowing  the  French  to  encroach  upon  us  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  they  giving  up  heietofore  the  greated  part 
of  their  trade  there  to  the  French,  rather  than  their  own  countrymen  fhould  reap  the  full  emoluments  of  it, 
was  this  edi enable  branch  laid  open  by  parliament. 

it  is,  therefore,  humbly  fubmitted  to  the  government,  at  prefent,  whether  it  is  not  jud,  as  well  as  prudent, 
as  we  are  now  fo  happily  fituated  for  the  purpofe,  to  open  this  whole  trade  to  all  Britifh  merchants,  and  re¬ 
fume  at  the  fame  time  the  charter,  fo  far  as  to  take  from  them  all  the  lands  they  have  not  reclaimed  or  occu¬ 
pied,  after  eighty  years  pofleffion  ?  leaving  them  only  their  factories,  and  filch  lands  as  they  have  reclaimed 
adjoining  to  them,  and  to  give  grants,  as  ufual  in  other  colonies,  to  all  who  (hall  go  over  to  trade  and  make 
fettlements  in  the  country ;  for  no  grants  were  ever  intended  to  be  made  to  them,  to  enable  them  to  prevent 
other  fubjecds  of  Britain  from  planting  thofe  colonies,  which  they  themfelves  would  not  plant  or  occupy  ;  for 
fuch  a  power,  inffead  of  being  beneficial,  is  highly  prejudicial  to  Britain. 

All  the  objedlions  that  have  ever  been  made  to  this  great  point  by  the  company,  have  appeared  to  be  frivo¬ 
lous,  and  it  is , to  he  hoped,  will  no  longer  be  regarded,  as  ’tis  needful  for  us  to  open  every  channel  of  ad¬ 
vantageous  commerce.  For  the  whole  ftate  of  this  matter,  and  anfwers  to  objections  againft  it,  the  reader  is 
deilred  to  turn  to  our  article  Hudson’s  Bay,  where  he  will  find,  that  fince  Canada  and  its  dependencies  are 
ceded  to  the  crown  of  England,  we  can  now  do  that  with  great  benefit,  which  might  before  have  been 

attended  with  .great  difficulty.’ - This  affording  us  an  additional  field  of  trade,  to  which  our  Canadian 

fettle, ments  may  become  a  grand  barrier,  we  are  willing  to  hope,  it  will  be  duly  attended  to,  as  well  as  every 
other  branch  that  may  be  cultivated  with  the  Indians,  and  to  which  they  may  in  any  fhape  be  rendered  lucra¬ 
tive  to  the  Britifh  empire ;  fince  we  have  every  inducement  of  fecurity  to  promote  it,  from  every  part  of  the 
Britifh  American  continent,  in  virtue  of  the  late  peace. 

But  above  all,  we  fhould  not  be  unmindful  of  that  mod  valuable  branch  of  trade,  which  we  may  derive 
from  our  fisheries  of  every  kind  upon  our  prefent  extended  coafts  of  North  America,  the  definitive  treaty 
having  poffefled  us  of  greater  advantages  for  that  purpofe  than  this  nation  ever  enjoyed  before.  For  although 
Britain  has  condefcended  to  fuffer  the  French  to  fifh  upon  the  coaft  of  the  dependencies  of  Canada,  yet  it  is 
only  while  they  fhall  -keep  within  the  limits  to  which  they  are  by  the  treaty  reftrained.  As  foon  as  they  fhall 
-deviate  therefrom,  we  have  a  right  to  deprive  them  of  that  privilege.  In  the  like  manner,  when  they  fwerve 
from  tire  fpirit  of  the  .treaty  that  has  granted  them  the  liberty  to  fifh  on  the  coaft  of  Newfoundland,  we  may 
with  great  juflice  ceafe  to  grant  them  that  liberty  ;  and  that  without  their  being  able  to  refill  us  in  thofe  feas. 
Their  pofilffion  of  the  trifling  iflands  of  St.  Peters  and  Miquelon,  is  reftridted  to  an  infignificant  force  merely 
for  the  police  of  thofe  iflands,  which  are  fuffered  only  for  a  fhelter  for  their  fifhermen  there.  Befides,  we  have 
not  excluded  ourfelves  from  fifheries  where  we  have  indulged  France  ;  fo  that  we  can  always  watch  their  mo¬ 
tions  and  prevent  their  infradli.on  of  the  treaty.  We  can,  therefore,  only  look  upon  this  privilege  granted 
to  France  of  firhing  at  all  in  thofe  feas  in  the  light  of  a  trial  for  their  good  behaviour;  the  moment  they  fhall 
tranlgrefs  the  tnsaty,  they  being  liable  to  have  that  privilege  taken  from  them,  by  a  far  fuperior  force  in  thofe 
■parts,  as  w-e  have  before  fhown.  And  if  we  fhall  be  again  provoked  to  turn  them  out  of  thefe  whole  fishe¬ 
ries,  they  will  hardly  ever  be  reinftated  again  ;  as  we  fhall  endeavour  further  to  fhew  before  we  have  finifhed 
U'-efe  obfervations. 

But 
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Bur  fird  we  defire  the  reader  to  recapitulate  in  his  own  mind,  from  what  has  been  reprefented,  the  foundation 
laid  in  America  by  the  treaty  of  1763,  for  that  future  enlarged  commercial  union  between  Great  Britain 
and  Britifn  America  that  we  recommend;  and  then  let  him  judge,  whether  we  have  not,  at  prefent,  the 
greatefl  inducement  and  the  greateft  encouragement  to  attempt  to  ralfe  a  mod  notable  fuperdrudture  of 
commercial  profperity,  by  the  means  of  our  happy  fituation  in  America?  Whether  we  could  well  wifh  to  be 
better  circumdanced  than  we  are  there,  to  act  either  defenfively  or  offenfively  againd  France  and  Spain, 
fhould  they  didurb  us  in  extending  our  commercial  union  in  thofe  parts  ?  Whether  we  can  have  any  thing  to 
fear  from  France  in  North  America?  Whether,  on  the  contrary,  that  nation  has  not  every  thing  to  fear 
from  us  on  the  whole  fea  coads  ?  Whether  we  have  any  thing  to  fear  from  France,  with  refped  to  the  inte¬ 
rior  parts  of  the  American  continent  ?  What  can  we  have  to  intimidate  us  there  from  increafing  our  com¬ 
mercial  union?  Have  the  French  now  power  there  to  do  it  themfelves  ?  No  one  will  fay  this.  On  whom 
then  mud  France  depend  to  do  this  great  work  for  them  ?  It  will  be  laid,  perhaps,  the  Indians.  That  fome 
of  the  Indians,  who  had  been  many  years  in  the  friend fhip  of  the  French,  may  by  their  occhfional  machina¬ 
tions  be  influenced  to  milbehave  to  the  fubjeds  of  Great  Britain  refident  the  mod  contiguous  to  them.  But 
have  we  not  more  numerous  Indians  already  attached  to  our  intered,  who  will  take  up  the  hatchet  againd 
our  Indian  enemies  ?  Are  we  not  daily  making  frefh  friendfhips  amongfl  thofe  people,  and  drawing  great 
numbers  into  our  fcale  of  power?  And  as  all  the  eadern  parts  of  the  Miflifippi  belong  to  the  crown  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  t'nofe  parts  grow  more  and  more  populous  with  our  European  fettlers,  will  not  this  make  the  bal- 
lahce  of  dominion  greatly  preponderate  in  Britifh  favour  ?  If  not  by  dint  of  amicable  alliances  more  for  the 
Indian  intered  than  is  now  in  the  power  of  F'rance  to  do,  by  the  dint  of  our  arms,  we  can  reduce  every  In¬ 
dian  enemy  to  our  fubjedion ;  though  I  am  perfuaded  that  the  mod  friendly,  jud  and  equitable  meafures 
will  be  pradiced  towards  the  natives,  as  being  meafures  by  far  the  mod  eligible  for  both  parties.  Befides, 
are  not  we  mafler  of  the  navigation  of  all  the  lakes,  and  the  great  and  fmall  rivers  contained  within  our  own 
territories  ?  Can  we  not  by  means  thereof  greatly  humble  the  Indian  powers,  which  confids  only  of  dis¬ 
jointed  nations,  whofe  intereds  lie  different  to  each  other  ?  But  have  not  thefe  Indians  experienced  that  Great 
Britain  has  conquered  her  great  European  enemies  there  ;  and  that  we  are  now  in  pofleflion  of  all  their  lands 
they  before  enjoyed?  C^n  it  be  fuppofed,  that  this  has  not  druck  a  great  awe  into  all  the  Indians  in  ge¬ 
neral?  And  will  not  their  good  fenfe  lead  them  to  difeern,  that  thofe  who  have  been  able  to  conquer  and 
extirpate  the  French  themfelves  from  thence,  will  be  able,  if  provoked  to  it,  to  do  the  fame  much  eafier  by 
them?  Mud  they  not  know,  therefore,  that  it  is  their  natural  intered  to  maintain  friendfhip  and  harmony 
with  us,  who  are  lo  much  their  fuperiors  in  power  ? 

Well:  but  if  the  French,  at  prefent,  have  it  not  in  their  power,  with  the  aid  of  fome  few  of  their  deluded 
Indians,  to  hurt  us,  may  not  the  union  with  them  of  the  Spaniards,  v/ho  are  now  poflefled  of  New  Orleans 
on  the  American  continent?  What  can  the  Spaniards  do  to  irritate  Indians  againd  us,  who  are  fo  remark¬ 
ably  abhored  by  them  ?  Is  it  not  far  more  likely,  that  the  Indians  vrould  rather  join  with  us  againd  the 
Spaniards  than  them  againd  us  ?  Has  not  this  giving  up  New  Orleans  by  France  to  Spain,  precluded  France 
from  any  fettlement  on  the  ead  of  the  Miflifippi  ?  And  whether  this  very  dep  hath  not  alfo  precluded  them 
from  all  navigation  to  and  from  the  river  Miflifippi,  in  virtue  of  the  definitive  treaty  may  be  quedioned  ? 
For  by  the  feventh  article  it  fhould  feem  that  France  had  left  to  them  New  Orleans  only  for  the  fake  of  the 
navigation  of  that  river,  as  well  as  the  Englifh  ;  and  if  they  give  up  the  pofleflion  with  which  the  privilege 
was  given,  do  they  not  give  up  the  privilege  itfelf  ?  For  we  have  not  heard  of  any  new  treaty  made  by  Bri¬ 
tain  to  grant  the  right  to  France  of  that  navigation  to  Spain  as  well  as  France.  And  if  we  granted  France 
that  privilege,  it  does  not  follow  that  Spain  fhall  enjoy  the  fame,  although  France  may  have  given  them  up 
New  Orleans  ;  and  therefore,  the  Spaniards,  without  the  confent  of  the  crown  of  England,  can  have  no  right 
to  the  navigation  of  the  Miflifippi.  And  although  the  good  behaviour  of  the  Spaniards  towards  this  nation 
may  induce  us,  to  continue  the  privilege  to  them ;  yet  when  they  ceafe  to  deferve  it,  can  they  expeft  we  fhall 
longer  grant  it  ?  No;  nor  the  pofleflion  of  New  Orleans  itfelf ;  and  then  we  fhall  have  no  competitors  on  the 
American  continent  that  can  injure  this  nation.  It  does  not  feem  that  this  gift  of  France  can  be  any  detriment 
to  us,  but  it  may  be  of  fome  to  Spain,  efpecially  if  they  have  given  up  the  Spanifh  part  of  Hifpaniola,  or' 
any  other  equivalent  to  obtain  it,  feeing  Spain  may  one  day  lofe  New  Orleans,  without  any  redoration  of 
fuch  equivalent. 

From  the  united  weight  of  what  has  been  urged,  it  appears,  that  the  way  is  quite  clear  now  for  us  to  make 
what  further  additional  commercial  union  with  our  colonies  we  fhall  judge  eligible,  without  fear  of  any  ob- 
druftion  either  from  France  or  Spain,  or  from  the  Indians.  What  hinders  then  that  we  fhould  not  do  it  to 
the  utmod  dretch  of  good  policy  ?  Have  we  not  every  motive  to  induce  thereto,  as  we  have  fhewn-in  our 
firfi  difeourfe,  and  that  upon  the  broaded  bottomed  fydem  that  we  can  ? 

Have  we  not  feen  how  eafily  evafible  all  treaties  of  commerce  are  with  European  potentates  in  our  prior 
preliminary  difcourle  ?  For  what  avails  the  mod  feemingly  beneficial  treaties  of  commerce  with  any  European 
potentates  whatfoever,  while  we  fhall  be  underfold  in  the  dominions  of  that  very  potentate,  by  a  foreign  rival 
in  trade  ?  Had  we,  indeed,  an  exclufive  treaty  of  commerce  with  a  nation,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  of  fome 
extraordinary  advantage,  whild  our  commodities  continued  as  dear  as  they  at  prefent  are,  and  thofe  of  our  com¬ 
petitors  as  cheap  as  they  are  ;  yet  this  extraordinary  advantage  would  be  greatly  diminifhed  by  the  fmugg- 
Jlng  trade  of  our  rivals  into  fuch  country  ?  But  we  can  never  expedt  fuch  exclufive  trade  with  any  country ; 
and  therefore  we  can  never  expedt  to  make  a  beneficial  treaty  of  commerce  with  any  date,  while  we  fliall  be 
liable  to  be  underfold  ;  the  underfelling  nation  ever  fupplanting  us,  and  depriving  us  of  any  imaginary  ad¬ 
vantages  we  may  flatter  ourfelves  with  having  obtained  ;  and  this  they  will  do,  without  having  any  treaty  of 
commerce  fubfifling  with  the  fame  nation  at  all.  How  then  fliall  we  deceive  ourfelves  with  great  expedtations 
from  any  extraordinary  commercial  treaty  with  Ruflia  or  any  other  power,  while  France  fhall  be  permitted  to 
fell  the  very  fame  fort  of  goods  in  their  empire  as  we  fliall  be  permitted  to  do  ? 

Infiead  of  amufing  the  nation  with  fuch  fort  of  advantageous  treaties,  would  it  not  be  far  more  eligible  to 
put  the  kingdom  into  a  condition  to  be  able  to  fell  our  commodities  upon  an  equality  of  price  with  our  rivals  ? 
For  that  is  the  previous  dep  requifite  to  render  any  treaty  of  commerce  beneficial;  and  without  it,  we  are 
lulled  with  imaginary  gain  for  our  real  lofs,  becaufe  as  fuch  treaties  always  dipulate  mutual  advantages  to  both 
dates,  if  we  grant  any  to  our  difadvantage,  and  we  are  difabled  to  reap  any  to  our  benefit,  we  are  certainly 
deceived,  and  the  nation  is  injured  inflead  of  advantaged  by  fuch  fort  of  treaties  of  commerce,  however  com¬ 
mon  it  has  been  to  impofe  fuch  condudl  on  the  nation  for  fuperlative  drokes  of  Britifh  policy. 

But  in  the  name  of  truth,  wifdom  and  found  policy,  why  are  we  folicitous  to  make  treaties  of  commerce 
with  foreign  countries,  whole  advantage  mud  at  bed  be  doubtful,  as  our  trade  is  at  prefent  loaded  with  tax- 
incumbrances,  and  to  negledt  them  with  our  own  colonies  and  plantations;  where  we  may  be  certain  to  reap 
the  full  benefit  of  them,'  if  grounded  on  the  maxims  we  have  urged  throughout  thefe  difeourfes  ?  And,  in¬ 
deed,  the  additional  commercial  union  hereby  intended,  may  not  improperly  be  confidered  as  a  new  treaty 
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folid  mutual  permanent  intereft  of  both.  In  this  light,  we  fay,  what  hath  been  fuggefted  may  be  confidered: 
nay,  it  is  the  only  rational  view  wherein  the  matter  ought  to  be  confidered  ;  it  is  in  that,  however,  it  is  de- 
figned  by  the  writer,  let  others  put  what  conftru&ion  they  pleafe  thereon.  For  herein  we  have  not  lefs  com¬ 
prehended  the  intereft  of  the  colonies  than  that  of  the  mother-ftate  ;  judging  it  a  weak  and  fandy  foundation 
to  ground  our  new  commercial  fuperftru&ure  upon  the  intereft  of  Great  Britain  alone,  without  including  that 
of  our  colonies  at  the  fame  time :  we  would  be  underftood  to  be  advocates  as  well  for  the  one  as  the  other, 
efteeming  their  interefts  infeparable. 

Without  entering,  with  all  poftible  brevity,  into  the  detail  we  have  exhibited,  and  without  exhibiting  the 
fame  in  the  divers  lights  wherein  we  have  done  it,  no  true  judgment  could  have  been  made  of  the  foundation 
that  is  laid  in  America  for  that  extenftve  commercial  union  we  have  recommended  between  this  kingdom  and 
her  colonies.  Speaking  in  general  would  have  carried  no  convi&ion,  nor  have  anfwered  the  purpofe  we  have 
in  view,  which  is  to  ihew  to  what  degree  fuch  further  union  might  be  prellimed  to  contribute  towards 
the  redrcfs  of  thofe  grievances,  of  which  we  have  complained  in  our  fir  ft  preliminary  difcourle. 

That  our  new  acquired  continental  as  well  as  ifland  colonies,  are  daily  increafing  in  Europeans  from  various 

parts  is  certain. - That  the  Indian  tribes  in  both  are  extremely  numerous  is  no  lefs  fo ;  and  that  they  daily 

grow  more  and  more  friendly  and  trattable,  and  have  a  better  relifh  for  the  Britifh  government  and  confti- 
tution,  and  are  more  inclined  to  civilization,  is  not  to  be  doubted.  On  the  continent,  they  have  experienced 
our  fuyeriority  of  power  and  dominion-,  and  this  muft  have  imprefied  on  them  a  formidable  idea  of  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  our  ftrength  in  war,  feeing  we  have  obtained  the  maftery  over  both  France  and  Spain,  and  left 
them  no  more  territory  on  the  whole  eaftern  pdrt  of  the  Miflifippi,  than  the  trifling  fpot  of  New  Orleans. 
Muft  not  this  give  the  numerous  Indian  tribes  an  excellent  conception  of  the  mighty  lway  and  fupreme  power 
and  authority  of  the  Britifh  nation,  by  which  fuch  great  feats  have  been  accomplifhed  ?  Than  fuch  events 
fo  illuftrious  to  this  kingdom,  nothing  can  have  a  more  happy  effedt  to  excite  in  them  the  ideas  both  of  dread 
and  attachment.  And  will  not  thefe  operate,  by  kind,  humane  and  equitable  treatment,  to  cement  concord 
and  harmony  between  us?  They  aftfuredly  will  promote  a  lading  friendfhip  between  us  and  all  the  Indian 
tribes  -,  and  perhaps  they  are  not  in  the  whole  lefs  numerous  at  prefent  on  that  continent,  than  all  the  Euro¬ 
peans  taken  together.  Nay,  if  we  once  gain  the  hearts  of  all  the  Indians  within  our  own  boundaries,  will 
not  this  naturally  draw  them  to  us  from  remoter  parts?  Whence  it  appears,  that  we  have  not  only  gained 
an  extent  of  territory,  but  we  have  gained  numerous  people,  which  muft  render  fuch  territories  proportion- 
ably  lucrative  to  the  mother  empire.  For  now  we  have  no  weighty  European  competitor  to  deal  with  on  the 
continent ;  we  have,  or  foon  may  put  an  end  to  all  machinations  to  irritate  the  Indians  againft  this  nation. 
This  being  done,  may  we  not  expedf,  that  thefe  fenfible  Indians  can  by  good  policy  on  our  fide,  be  brought 
to  the  cultivation  of  lands,  as  they  have  been  naturally  difpofed  td  hunting  and  fifhing  for  their  maintenance? 
The  tranfition  from  the  one  to  the  other  is  fo  familiar,  that  the  one  may  foon  become  as  pleaftng  to  them 
as  the  other :  and  then  they  will  divide  their  time  into  a  more  delightful  variety  of  objedis  and  their  old 
men  may  direct  agriculture,  farming  and  planting,  with  due  inftfu&ions,  while  their  youths  fhall  execute 
the  laborious  part.  Why  not  ?  They  lay  claim  to  large  territories  ;  and  if  they  are  put  into  a  more  fure  way 
of  preferving  them  to  their  pofterity,  by  cultivation,  and  having  them  fecured  and  guaranteed  to  them  by 
Britifh  laws,  may  they  not  be  convinced  that  their  intereft  is  in feparably  united  with  ours?  Will  not  this 
prove  the  means  of  preventing  thofe  broils  and  miftinderftandings  in  future  about  the  extent  and  rights  of 
lands,  more  effedtually  than  by  any  other  whatfoever  ?  They  will  not  want  underftanding  to  be  made  fenfi¬ 
ble  hereof-,  and  when  once  they  become  convinced  that  no  injury,  but  benefits  fhall  be  intended  them,  why 
cannot  their  native  robuftnefs  and  activity  be  turned  into  channels  to  increafe  their  felicity  ?  Cannot  the 
wifdom  of  the  Britifh  government  devife  ways  and  means  to  render  thofe  people  more  beneficial  to  the 
ft  ate,  as  well  as  happier  within  themfelves,  than  they  yet  evgr  have  been  ?  As  it  is  beneath  the  dignity 
as  well  as  intereft  of  Britain  to  negledt  this,  we  will  not  fuppofe  it;  we  will,  on  the  contrary,  pleafe  our- 
felves  with  the  agreeable  idea,  that  Indian  labour  and  induftry  may  be  converted  to  the  Britifh  no  lefs  than 
Indian  happinefs.  And  why  not  intermarriages  between  them  and  Europeans  become  as  fafhionable  as  here¬ 
tofore  between  them  and  the  French  ?  When  fuch  confanguinity  and  incorporation  of  families  fhall  take  ef¬ 
fect,  will  they  not  become  a  more  united  and  civilized  people  amongft  our  Europeans  ?  When  thefe  things 
fhall  be  effected,  will  not  the  Indian  tribes  be  eafily  brought  to  habit  in  the  European  modes ;  and  this  in¬ 
creafe  of  their  wants,  and  ability  to  fupply  them,  will  increafe  their  demand  for  Britifh  manufactures,  as  it 
will  our  demands  for  the  productions  of  their  materials  for  every  purpofe  of  that  kind. 

We  look  upon  it  as  not  the  leaft  advantage  to  have  fuch  a  body  of  new  Bridfli  fubjedts  united  to  this 
kingdom,  provided  we  fhall  be  wife  enough  to  make  the  right  ufe  of  them.  If  we  do  not,  it  will  not  be  the 
fault  of  the  Indians  ;  but  it  will  be  ah  eternal  ignominy  to  this  nation.  Who  will  believe  that  good  huntf- 
men  and  fifhermen  fhould  not  make  good  planters,  vine-dreflers,  flax  and  hemp-dreflers  ?  Who  will  cre¬ 
dit  that  even  their  women  and  children  cannot  nurfe  the  filkworms  in  their  proper  clime,  as  well  as  raife  flax 
and  hemp,  and  food  ?  Will  not  olives  grow  in  America,  as  well  as  flax,  hemp  and  cotton?  Why  fhould 
we  not  be  lupplied  with  oil  as  well  as  wine  and  raifins  from  Britifh  America,  no  lefs  than  fugafs  ?  Let  any 
man  caft  his  eye  on  the  Book  of  Rates,  and  let  him  view  the  thoufahds  of  articles  that  we  import  from  other 
countries  at  a  great  expence,  that  we  may  now  have  from  Britifh  America,  at  a  far  greater  advantage,  as 
might  be  fhewn  in  numerous  particulars  ?  Is  it  not  bad  policy  to  negleCt  it  as  we  are  at  prefent  circumftan- 
ced,  when  we  fhall  be  certain  that  the  more  we  take  from  America,  the  more  the  Americans  will  be  able  to 
take  in  return  from  us  upon  the  plan  propofed  ?  But  how  are  we  certain  of  this  from  any  foreign  coun¬ 
try,  as  the  dearnefs  of  our  commodity  almoft  exclude  us  from  too  many  markets  ?  Is  it  not  v/ifer  to  enjoy 
a  certain  lucrative  degree  of  foreign  trade  and  navigation  of  our  own,  and  under  our  own  direction  and  ma¬ 
nagement,  than  to  be  liable  to  the  will  and  caprice  of  any  foreign  ftates  and  empires  folely?  I  could  wifh 
to  lee  this  point  duly  weighed  and  confidered  by  our  rulers,  being  perfuaded  it  would  turn  to  the  unfpeakable 
intereft  of  the  Britifh  empire,  and  their  eternal  glory  at  this  time. 

Let  me  not  be  underftood  to  contend  for  an  exclufion  of  this  nation  from  all  trade  with  other  European 
countries  except  with  Britifh  America;  this  would  be  repugnant  to  the  whole  fpirit  of  my  writings :  but  this 
I  would  be  underftood  to  mean  and  intend,  that  fince  we  are  pofleffed  of  fuch  great  advantages  in  America, 
it  is  right  that  we  fhould  not  negledt  them  ;  if  we  do,  we  have  fhewn  how  fuch  negleCt  may  tend  to  the  de¬ 
triment  of  the  nation,  by  rendering  America  independent  of  Britain. - If  we  embrace  them  to  the  full  ex¬ 

tent  they  will  now  admit  of,  it  will  make  the  Britifh  colonies  more  and  more  dependent  on  Britain,  and 
(Lengthen  and  aggrandize  both  to  a  degree  beyond  what  this  nation  ever  before  experienced.  This  is  what  we 
contend  for ;  and  we  alfo  contend  for  the  diminution  of  our  foreign  imports  from  every  nation  we  have  deal¬ 
ings  with,  as  they  (hall  diminifh  in  the  importation  of  our  commodities,  let  it  proceed  from  what  caufe  it 
will.  This  will  be  the  way  to  prevent  many  of  our  particular  balances  of  trade  being  fo  much  to  our  difad- 

vantage,  and  will  contribute  to  turn  the  general  balance  to  our  general  advantage. - This  is  what  I  have 

ever  aimed  at  in  all  my  labours  for  the  public  fervice,  and  what  I  would  be  judged  to  defign  at  prefent.  For 
by  this  means  only  can  the  nation  become  folidly  wealthy;  by  this  means  only  can  we  be  put  into  a  condi- 
Vol.  I.  p  tion 
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tion  to  reduce  the  public  debts  honourably  ;  and  by  this  means  only  can  we  obtain  a  competent  annihilation 
of  our  taxes,  and  enable  us  to  fell  our  native  as  well  as  our  plantation  commodities  at  cheaper  rates. 

The  reader  will  hardly  forget,  that  we  have  endeavoured  to  ihow  the  improbability  of  France  and  Spain 
obtaining  any  advantage  by  a  frelh  rupture  with  us  in  America.  However,  left  thefe  nations  ihould 
again  think  of  quarrelling  with  Britain,  the  fooner  (lie  extends  her  commercial  union  with  her  own  colonies, 
the  better  will  fhe  be  prepared  to  cope  with  them  ;  and  therefore  it  will  be  impolitic  to  be  dilatory  in  a 
matter  of  fuch  immediate  important  concern. 

But  if  we  Ihould  be  again  forced  into  a  war,  it  may  not  be  inconfiftent  with  this  work  to  fay  a  word  with 
refpeeft  to  every  other  preparatory  ftep  requifite  to  be  purfued,  as  well  in  regard  to  Europe  as  to  America; 
indeed  this  will  be  expected,  feeing  we  have  promifed  fome  confiderations  upon  this  point,  which  we  call 

A  New  Design  to  render  the  Peace  of  Europe  more  lasting,  and  to  save  Great  Britain 
the  future  Expence  of  encaging  in  the  Continental  Wars  of  Europe. 

Ik  T  O  man  in  the  kingdom,  we  apprehend,  no  more  than  ourfelves,  ever  imagined  that  the  fupplies  to 
carry  on  the  laft  war  could  ever  have  rofe  to  the  height  they  did,  nor  the  fucceffes  of  the  war  have  been 
fo  extraordinary  as  they  proved. 

Wherefore,  at  the  commencement  of  the  lad  war,  the  writer  drew  up  a  trad,  which  was  intitled  Great 
Britain’s  True  System  ;  wherein  is  endeavoured  to  be  (hewn,  i.  T  hat  the  increafe  of  the  public  debts 
and  taxes  mud,  in  a  few  years,  prove  the  ruin  of  the  monied,  the  trading  and  the  landed  intereds.  2.  The 
neceffity  of  raifing  the  supplies  to  carry  on  war,  within  the  year.  3.  That  fuch  a  defign,  however  feem- 
ingly  difficult,  is  pradicable  ;  and  4.  An  expedient  to  fupport  the  public  credit  in  all  times  of  pub¬ 
lic  danger.  , 

The  fundamental  principles  whereupon  the  raifing  the  fupplies  within  the  year  was  grounded,  was,  that 
the  government  fhould  deal  with  all  contradors  for  the  navy  and  army,  &c.  payable  within  the  year,  or  ra¬ 
ther,  if  poffible,  at  three  months  credit,  which  is  edeemed  equal  to  ready  money  dealings,  if  punduality  could 
be  depended  on. — That  to  enable  the  government  to  have  complied  therewith,  the  fupplies  fhould  be  raifed  as 
early  in  the  year  as  poffible,  and  that  all  contradors  fnould  have  been  paid  as  foon  as  poffible  •,  fo  that  by  the 
money  colleded  from  the  people  returning  into  their  hands  again  as  foon  as  poffible,  fuch  a  quick  circulation 
from  and  to  the  hands  of  the  public,  the  fupplies  might  have  been  raifed  without  running  the  nation  further 
in  debt,  and  the  nation  opprefied  with  no  additional  taxes  after  the  war  had  been  ended. 

This  propofition  was  fupported  by  a  variety  of  reafonings  in  divers  lights,  all  which  feems  to  have  corrobor¬ 
ated  the  reditude  of  the  meafure.  Though  the  manner  of  handling  the  fubjed  was  well  received  by  the 
greateft  men  in  the  kingdom,  yet  party  diftradions  prevented  that  being  carried  into  execution,  which  every¬ 
one  approved  and  applauded.  And  this  may  poffibly  prove  the  fate  of  t.he  extensive  commercial  union 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  the  writer  has  propofed  in  thefe  difeourfes  ;  and  that  from 
the  like  party  broils  and  diffentions,  there  appearing  a  fimilitude  of  circumftances  between  our  great  men  at 
prefent  as  heretofore  ;  and  there  may  be  the  fame  caufe  to  repent  the  negled  of  the  one  as  there  has  been  that 
of  the  other.  For, 

Had  public  affairs  been  fo  happily  conduded  as  to  have  left  the  nation  exempt  from  thofe  great  addi¬ 
tional  tax- incumbrances,  we  now  fuftain,  in  confequence  of  adhering  to  the  deftrudive  ways  of  funding  and 
borrowing,  the  circumftances  of  the  kingdom  would  have  been  widely  different  from  what  they  are  at  prefent ; 
not  only  the  indullrious  poor  would  have  been  in  a  much  happier  condition,  but  every  rank  of  people  in 
the  community. 

As  things  have  happened  otherwife,  the  writer  is  not  weary  of  well  doing;  and  therefore  taking  the  ffate 
of  our  affairs  as  they  are,  he  is  willing  to  hope  that  he  has  fallen  upon  the  moft  natural  way  to  extricate  the 
nation  from  the  prefent  difficulties  under  which  it  groans.  Though  fuch  policy  may  be  prefumed  to  operate 
but  flowly  to  redrefs  the  public  grievances,  yet  he  prefumes  to  fay  the  effeds  will  be  fure.  Befides,  this  ' 
capital  ftep,  the  writer  apprehends,  may  be  aided  by  fome  others,  that  will  both  facilitate  and  expedite  it, 
and  that  much  fooner,  perchance,  than  may  be  judged  pradicable,  by  thofe  unacquainted  with  what  he  may 
poffibly  hereafter  have  leifure  to  confider.  The  writer’s  other  daily  avocations  not  admitting  of  his  digeft- 
ing,  at  prefent,  what  he  conceives  will  co-operate  with  what  he  has  already  fuggefted,  he  is  obliged  to  defer 
it,  till  he  fhall  have  time  to  execute  it  to  his  intentions.  And  if  he  ftiall  be  able  to  accompliffi  his  end  to  his 
own  fatisfadion,  he  may  probably  fubmit  the  fame  to  the  confideration  of  the  legiftature,  provided  he  (hall 
be  affured  previoully,  that  he  fhall  be  intitled  to  an  adequate  parliamentary  recompence  for  his  public 
fervice,  which,  he  humbly  .apprehends,  would  be  very  important,  whether  the  nation  continues  in  peace,  or 
is  compelled  to  go  to  war.  Without  this  he  is  obliged  to  attend  his  private  affairs,  take  care  of  his  family, 
and  damp  inftead  of  cheriffi  that  public  fpirit  which  is  fo  natural  to  him,  as  appears  throughout  all  his  la¬ 
bours. - But  there  being  in  thefe  our  happy  days  no  encouragement  for  any  private  man  to  ferve  his  coun¬ 

try,  he  has  no  hopes  to  be  enabled  to  execute  what  he  judges  of  the  most  important  concern  to  the 
kingdom  at  this  time. 

In  the  beforementioned  treatife  of  raifing  the  fupplies  within  the  year,  the  writer  has  in  the  Introdudion  in¬ 
timated  a  new  plan  of  British  politics,  with  respect  to  our  foreign  affairs,  and  our  con¬ 
nections  on  the  continent  of  Europe.— -This  plan  of  foreign  affairs,  before  the  laft  war,  was  intended 
in  aid  of  the  plan  to  raife  the  fupplies  within  the  year  without  increafing  the  public  debts  or  taxes,  and  was  never 
yet  made  public ;  but  the  writer  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  miniftry,  it  being  then  nett  proper  for  publication. 
But  as  it  may  prove  of  public  ufe  hereafter,  he  will  communicate  a  part  of  the  fubftance  of  it,  preparatory 
to  what  he  fhall  fubmit  upon  the  fame  topic  at  prefent. 

It  never  being  imagined  that  we  fhould  attempt  to  increafe  the  territories  of  Great  Britain  to  the  degree  we 
have  done,  the  foreign  plan  was  adapted  to  render  the  war  as  fuccefsful  againft  the  enemy  as  we  could, 
at  the  leaf!  expence  to  this  nation.  The  new  foreign  fyftem  offered  for  that  purpefe  was  to  have  formed,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  a  general  Protestant  commercial  confederacy  againft  France,  and  all  the 
Catholic  allies  she  should  join  with  against  Great  Britain  and  her  confederates. 

'1  he  new  commercial  protestant  confederacy  was  founded  on  the  eventual  fuccefs  againft  the  ene¬ 
mies  ;  and  each  power  was  to  be  intitled  to  its  due  ftiare  of  new  acquired  territory  that  fhould  be  taken  from 
the  enemies  of  the  confederacy,  and  that  in  proportion  to  the  ftipulated  quota  of  maritime  or  landed. force 

that  each  confederate  fhould  be  able  to  advance  to  promote  the  fuccefs  of  the  common  caufe. - -Thus  the 

intereft  of  every  confederate  being  concerned  in  the  eventual  fuccefs  of  the  war,  no  one  would  be  backward 
in  furnifliing  the  full  degree  of  force  fuch  confederate  fhould  be  in  a  capacity  to  advance,  according  to  their 

fituation 
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ficuation  or  their  cbcumftances  fotodo-,  and  that  the  divifion  of  the  new  acquired  territory  thar  fhould  he 
obtained  from  the  enemies,  fhould  be  made  by  the  congrefs  appointed  for  that  purpofe  in  the  moil  equitable 
manner,  as  well  as  every  circumftance  of  conducing  the  confederate  war  to  a  fuccefsful  iffue. 

That  as  Great  Britain  was  at  the  head  of  the  Proteftant  commercial  confederacy,  and  was  prefumed  to  be 
the  mod  capable  to  contribute  a  fuperior  fhare  or  quota  of  maritime  ftrength  ;  io  her  flipulated  fhare  fhould 
be  fettled  at  the  congrefs  ;  and  floe  fhould  be  intitled  to  no  more  of  the  new  acquired  territory,  or  other  com- 
meicial  wealth,  than  fhould  have  been  proportionate  to  her  quota  of  men,  fhips,  &c.  In  a  word,  every  pre¬ 
liminary  article  was  to  have  been  flipulated  by  the  congrefs  of  the  confederate  powers,  before  the  fword  fhould 
be  drawn,  and  after  the  fame  fhould  be  fheathed,  the  molt  advantageous  peace  fhould  be  made  for  their 
mutual  benefit. 

That  the  Proteftant  commercial  confederacy  fhould  ever  fubfift  for  the  prefervation  of  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe,  againft  any  Catholic  ftate  whatever  that  fhould  interrupt  it,  and  for  the  due  prefervation  of  perfeft 
amity,  concord  and  unity  between  the  Proteftant  confederates. 

That  no  Catholic  ftate  whatever  fhould  be  admitted  amongft  the  Proteftant  commercial  confederates, 
left  fuch  ftate  fhould  have  been  any  way  inftrumental  to  have  diflolved  the  Proteftant  alhai.ee,  &c. 

That  fuch  of  the  Proteftant  confederates  who  fhould  not  then  be  in  a  capacity  to  raife  as  much  degree  of 
force  as  they  were  defirous  of  doing,  fhould  have  the  liberty  to  have  raifed  what  money  they  required  amongft 
any  of  the  confederated  ftates,  for  which  they  fhould  pay  four  per  cent,  intereft  till  the  principal  fhould  "be 
repaid  to  the  lenders ;  and  that  the  whole  confederacy  fhould  have  been  guarantees  for  the  difeharge  of  both 

the  principal  and  intereft. - And  that  as  a  further  collateral  fecurity  to  the  lenders,  the  new  acquired  fnare 

of  territory,  or  any  other  fort  of  acquifuion  by  the  capture  of  fhips  and  merchandizes,  &c.  fhould  have  been 
mortgaged  for  the  fame  loans,  &c.  to  the  whole  confederacy,  &c.  That  the  confederates  agreed,  that  all 
the  acquifitions  of  wealth  or  territory  made  by  the  united  force  should  never  have  Reen  restored. 

Thele  were  the  outlines  of  the  new  foreign  British  system  intended:  the  whole  may  one  day,  per¬ 
haps,  fee  the  light. 

That  a  more  adequate  idea  of  the  whole  may  be  at  prefent  formed,  be  it  fuppofed,  that  the  millions  which 
were  raifed  by  Great  Britain  alone,  had  been  raifed  amongft  the  whole  body  of  Proteflant  confederates;  and 
that  the  acquifitions  that  were  made,  had  been  done  by  the  united  aid  and  aftiflance  of  the  whole  confederacy, 
inftead  of  Britain  alone. 

Suppofealfo,  that  there  were  six  Protestant  states  confederated  for  the  purpofe  aforefaid,  and  that  Great 
Britain  was  admitted  to  bear  two-fixths,  equal  to  one-third  of  the  whole  expence,  and  the  other  five  ftateS 
two-fifteenths  each  of  them,  and  the  whole  acquifitions  made  were  to  be  equitably  divided  amongft  the  con¬ 
federates,  by  the  congrefs  fettled  for  that  purpofe :  this  fuppofed,  then  all  the  captures  and  territory  obtained  by 
the  laft  war  would  have  belonged  to,  and  have  been  divided  amongft  the  feveral  parties  interefted  therein. 

Thofe  who  are  of  opinion,  that  we  have  obtained  too  large  a  fhare  of  territory,  may  not  judge  the  preced¬ 
ing  plan  of  foreign  politics  a  romantic  or  vifionary  fyftem.  Plad  the  cafe  been,  as  fubmitted  by  the  new 
plan,  we  could  have  been  intitled  to  no  more  than  one-third  of  the  conquefts  the  whole  confederate  force 
fhould  have  made ;  and  then  we  fhould  have  been  at  no  more  than  one-third  of  the  expence  we  have 
been  at,  and  fhould  have  faved  the  other  two-thirds.  Which  of  the  two  might  have  been  more  eligible  for 
Great  Britain,  is  a  queftion  that  others  may  think  of-,  we  are  certain,  that  the  whole  Proteftant  caufe  would 
have  been  a  much  more  confiderable  gainer  in  general  than  this  kingdom  has  been,  and  the  Catholic  ones 
would  have  been  a  much  greater  lofer.  For  the  Proteftant  intereft  would  have  gained  the  Havanna  amongft 
them,  as  well  as  the  French  fugar  iflands,  except  their  part  of  Hifpaniola. 

Had  the  poffeffion  of  the  Havanna,  the  key  of  the  Spanifh  Indies,  together  with  the  whole  fifheries  of  New¬ 
foundland,  amongft  other  parts  of  the  conquefts,  been  allotted  to  the  fhare  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  States 
General  of  the  United  Provinces,  for  their  feven- fifteenth  parts,  and  had  the  refidue  been  as  equitably  pro¬ 
portioned  as  could  have  been,  between  the  other  confederates,  would  not  this  have  drawn  the  teeth  and  have 
pared  the  nails  both  of  France  and  Spain  ?  Would  not  nine  tenths  of  the  whole  fugar  trade  of  the  world 
have  been  poftefled  by  the  Proteftant  intereft,  as  well  as  the  principal  fifheries  of  America? 

With  refpeft  to  the  American  continent,  and  all  to  the  eaftward  of  the  Miflifippi,  fuch  parts  might  have 
been  appropriated  as  would  have  tended  to  the  fecurity  and  due  enlargement  of  the  antient  Bridfh  colonies,  and 
the  remainder  might  have  been  diftributed  amongft  fuch  other  of  the  confederated  powers  as  might  have  chofe 
it ;  and  the  whole  diftribution  of  territory  might  have  been  made  under  the  guarantee  of  the  whole  confeder¬ 
ated  Proteftant  allies ;  and  who  would  have  wrefted  the  fame  out  of  their  hands?  So  likewife  might  the 
American  conquered  iflands  have  been  diftributed  amongft  the  Proteftant  ftates.  In  virtue  of  the  propor¬ 
tion  coming  to  Pruflia,  might  not  that  monarchy  have  been  conftituted  a  maritime  power,  and  Sweden  and 
Denmark  have  received  their  proportion  of  eftimable  commercial  conquefts  taken  out  of  the  enemies  fcale  of 
power,  and  thrown  for  ever  into  that  of  proteftantifm  ? 

Be  it  further  prefumed,  that  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  had,  in  conjunftion,  pofieflion  of  the  Havanna,  and  in 
confequence  the  whole  ifland  of  Cuba,  as  the  French  and  the  Spaniards  pofiefs  the  iftand  of  Hifpaniola,  might 
not  England  and  Flolland  have  made  the  Spaniards  for  ever  tributaries  to  them,  for  permiffion  to  have  traded 
to  Spanifh  America,  had  the  Proteftant  confederates  chofe  to  continue  to  them  that  privilege  under  fuch  cer¬ 
tain  regulations  and  reftriCtions  as  they  fhould  have  gfanted  it,  as  a  check  upon  them  for  the  future?  And 
by  the  Spaniards  being  obliged  to  have  paid  England  and  Holland  for  the  privilege  of  trading  to  their 
American  colonies,  through  the  medium  of  the  Havanna  •  and  the  refort  thither  of  the  galleons  and  flota, 
the  advantages  arifing  from  thence,  would  have  well  enabled  Britain  and  Holland  to  have  maintained  the  Ha¬ 
vanna,  and  have  virtually  conftituted  them  mafters  of  the  whole  Spanilh  American  commerce,  under  the  gua¬ 
rantee  of  all  the  Proteftant  confederates. — This  might  have  proved  the  high  importance  of  the  Proteftant  con¬ 
federated  intereft  againft  Spain  and  with  relation  to  France,  when  they  had  been  deprived  of  the  whole  of  the 
Newfoundland  fifheries,  and  the  fugar  colonies,  and  all  the  neutral  iflands,  what  injury  could  they  have  ever 
after  been  able  to  do  to  any  of  the  Proteftant  powers  in  Europe,  while  the  fame  commercial  confederacy  fub- 
fifted,  as  it  was  propofed  to  have  always  done  ?  They  could  not  have  dared  to  have  maltreated  the  leaft  re- 
fpectable  Proteftant  ftate  in  Europe,  the  confederacy  rendering  every  individual  as  powerful  as  the  whole. 

Moreover,  thofe  ftates  would,  doubtlefs,  have  had  Dunkirk  abfolutely  demolifhed  and  razed  to  the 
ground,  and  all  the  barrier  towns  put  into  Proteftant  hands,  and  effectually  upheld  and  maintained  at  the 
joint  charge  of  the  whole  Proteftant  confederacy,  and  not  fupported  in  fuch  a  fcandalous  condition  as  they 
have  been  between  a  Catholic  and  a  Proteftant  ftate,  whofe  interefts  are  ever  incompatible.  Had  this  taken 
place,  what  future  danger  could  the  Proteftant  intereft  have  been  in  as  well  in  Europe  as  America,  when  Auf- 
trian  no  lefs  than  French  Flanders  had  been  at  the  mercy  of  the  Proteftant  confederates  ?  Could  France 
and  the  houfe  of  Anftria  have  ever  more  been  able  to  have  waged  wars  in  Germany,  provided  a  potent  harrier 
Prdcftant  fovereign  had  been  fettled  in  the  Auftrian  Netherland,  as  was  further  propofed  by  the  new  Prote- 
ftant  Syfte.n,  by  the  cor.fent  of  the  confederates  ?  Need  Great  Britain,  or  the  States  General,  or  his  P ruffian 

t  majefty, 
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majefty,  Sweden  or  Denmark,  or  our  fovereign’s  German  dominion’s  been  longer  in  danger;  or  this  nation 
obliged  to  expend  more  money  on  the  continent  to  prevent  wars  there  with  Catholic  flares  ? 

Or,  if  a  powerful  proteftant  barrier  prince  had  not  been  judged  eligible  to  have  been  fettled,  by  the  confent  of 
the  confederates,  in  Auftrian  Flanders,  and  duly  fupported  and  guarantied  by  them,  the  States  General  of  the 
United  Provinces  might  have  more  naturally,  perhaps,  had  their  dominions  extended  thither,  and  they  have  un¬ 
dertaken  to  have  maintained  the  Proteftant  barrier  againft  the  houfes  of  Bourbon  and  Auftria,  under  the  permanent 
fupport  and  maintenance  of  all  the  Proteftant  confederates :  that  is  to  fay,  that  the  laid  confederacy  being  pre¬ 
fumed  to  be  perpetual,  that  whenever  the  Proteftant  barrier  fhould  have  been  attacked,  the  adtive  union  ftiould 
inftantly  take  place,  to  withftand  fuch  attack,  and  the  quota  of  each  confederate  being  ftipulated  in  the  alli¬ 
ance,  it  might  have  rendered  the  barrier  impregnable:  and  Dunkirk  being  absolutely  demolifhed,  French 
Flanders  would  be  open  to  the  penetration  of  the  confederates  on  one  fide,  and  the  Auftrian  dominions  on 
the  other.  For,  as  foon  as  the  tranquillity  of  the  barrier  ftate  had  been  difturbed,  the  confederates  would 
have  inftantly  taken  the  alarm;  Great  Britain  might,  in  conjundlion  with  the  States  General,  immediately 
have  had  forty  or  fifty,  or  even  one  hundred  fail  of  men  of  war  ready,  with  a  competent  military  force, 
ready  encamped  in  the  I  fie  of  Wight,  to  have  poured  into  French  Flanders,  and  prevented  the  junction  of 
France  and  Auftria,  by  ravaging  all  the  coafts  of  France.  On  the  other  fide,  the  Proteftant  confederates  alio 
would  have  been  prepared  to  have  kept  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  in  due  fubjedlion,  and  hereby  have  maintained  the 
peace  of  Germany.  This,  however,  was  the  writer’s  plan,  and  the  defign  of  the  new  confederacy  ;  and  whe¬ 
ther  the  fame  might  not  have  been  lo  improved  upon  by  the  joint  wifdom  of  the  confederates,  is  humbly  fub- 
mitted  to  thofe  who  are  judges  of  it,  from  the  fketch  exhibited. 

But  it  did  not  end  here.  It  was  extended  to  Africa  no  lefs  than  Afia,  as  well  as  America  and  Europe, 
wherein  fuch  a  confederacy  might  have  been  rendered  fuccefsfully  formidable  to  any  Catholic  compact  that 
could  have  been  formed  againft  it.  The  defign,  in  a  word,  was  fo  deviled  as  to  have  preferved  the  tranquil¬ 
lity  of  Europe  in  all  probability  far  more  durably  than  it  ever  had  been  before,  and  would  have  lowered  the 
creft  of  all  oppofers  to  as  great  a  degree,  perhaps,  as  might  have  been  found  requifite. 

The  reader  will  pleafe  to  obferve,  that  this  new  fyftem  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  was  bottomed  upon  the 
prevailing  fentiment,  that  Great  Britain  did  not  ftand  in  need  of  any  extraordinary  addition  of  territory,  if 
that  fhare  of  which  fhe  was  pofiefied  had  been  made  the  beft  ufe  of.  As  it  has  fo  fallen  out,  that  we  have 
obtained  a  far  greater  fhare  of  valuable  territory  than  was  ever  before  thought  neceffary,  we  have  feen  the 
foundation  that  is  laid  to  reimburfe  us  the -great  expence  we  have  been  at  to  gain  it :  and  it  is  wifdom  to  make 
the  beft  advantage  we  can  of  it. 

The  writer  had  taken  no  notice  of  the  former  propofed  foreign  confederacy  at  this  time,  did  he  not  conceive, 
that  if  another  rupture  fhould  take  place  between  this  kingdom  and  the  Catholic  ftates,  this  plan  might  either  in 
part,  or  in  the  whole,  be  adopted.  Should  the  Family  Compact  extend  itfelf  to  a  far  greater  degree  than 
we  may  at  prefent  be  apprized  of,  we  have  feen  in  what  manner  it  may  be  effectually  matched  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Proteftant  caufe.  And  a  Proteftant  commercial  confederacy  might,  perhaps,  ftand  a  fairer 
chance  for  greater  fuccefs,  than  they  could  have  done  in  the  laft  war,  had  it  then  taken  effed  ;  feeing  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  is  at  prefent  fo  happily  fituated  in  America  to  ad  offenfively  for  the  benefit  of  the  confederates ;  and  fuch 
being  more  likely  to  be  benefited  by  their  alliance  with  Great  Britain  than  the  latter  with  them,  their  intereft 
might  probably  prompt  them  chearfully  to  enter  into  fuch  alliance,  to  inlarge  their  comfnerce  and  territory,  if 
the" fame  fhould  be  properly  reprefented  to  them. 

Another  principle  whereon  the  Proteftant  confederacy  was  grounded,  was  that  of  its  being  unnatural  for 
any  Proteftant  ftate  whatever  to  league  with  a  Catholic  one. 

There  have  been  no  more  inveterate  animofities  between  ftates,  than  thofe  which  have  fprung  from  the  dif¬ 
ferences  of  religion  ;  the  prefent  neceflity  may,  indeed,  diffemble  them,  but  it  is  fcarce  poftible  that  time  fhould 
not  difcover  them  ;  and  how  is  it  to  be  imagined  that  amity  can  ever  be  maintained  between  them,  when  the 
one  cannot  truft  the  other  ?  When  the  ruin  of  this  is  the  intereft  of  that  ?  Confederacy  with  thofe  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  religion  is  lawful,  when  its  end  is  the  intermiffion  of  war  and  liberty  of  commerce,  fuch  as  that  was 
which  Ifaac  made  with  Abimelech.  ’Tis  the  well  known  maxims  of  Popifli  ftates,  that  no  obligations  are 
to  be  kept  with  Heretics,  as  they  ftile  all  Proteftants.  Hence  has  the  Gallica  tides  towards  England  and 
other  proteftant  potentates  become  proverbial. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  there  was  a  trad  publifhed,  entitled  Chriftianiftimus  Chriftianandus,  in  whicli 
the  author  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  moft  Chriftian  king  was  himfelf  void  of  all  the  common  principles 
of  Chriftianity  ;  and  this  very  treatife  was  encouraged  to  be  printed  by  Lord  Danby,  then  Lord  Treafurer ; 
yet  this  very  treafurer  fuddenly  changed  fentiments,  and  by  his  councils,  his  mafter  in  the  clofet  formed  a  moft 
dangerous  alliance  with  that  crown.  We  never  gained  any  advantage  by  leaguing  with  that  nation,  as  we  ex¬ 
perienced  alfo  when  we  allied  with  them  in  confequence  of  the  treaty  of  Hanover  in  the  year  1725 ;  for  when 
Gibraltar  was  attacked  by  the  Spaniards,  they  gave  us  no  manner  of  aftiftance.  How  we  have  fuffered  by 
our  alliances  with  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  let  our  national  debts  declare.  Nor  did  they  give  us  any  fort  of 
aftiftance  at  that  time,  though  we  were  put  to  a  great  expence  to  prevent  the  confequences  of  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  notwithftanding  the  Spaniards  feized  the  effeds  of  the  South  Sea  company,  to  a  very  great  value,  at 
La  Vera  Cruz,  and  took  our  merchants  (hips  at  fea. 

Our  former  alliances  even  with  Proteftant  powers  having  never  been  devifed  upon  the  principles  of  the 
New  Syftem,  were  never  of  any  great  advantage  either  to  Great  Britain  or  her  allies.  They  were  grounded 
upon  temporary,  fubfidiary  or  auxiliary  treaties  only.  Had  they,  on  the  contrary,  been  bottomed  upon 
commercial  and  territorial  acquifitions,  the  tranquillity  of  Europe  might  have  been  of  far  longer  duration  than 
it  ufually  has ;  for  fuch  interefting  ties  and  inducements  would  have  made  the  confederates  more  faithful  to 
each  other  than  ever  they  were,  it  being  once  refolved  that  every  commercial  advantage  they  could  obtain 
by  war  fhould  never  be  given  up  at  a  peace.  Our  former  alliances  have  only  proved  a  rope  of  fand,  being 
left  always  of  a  very  vague  and  precarious  nature,  and  never  calculated  but  as  temporary  expedients  to  an- 
fwer  merely  the  prefent  purpofe.  The  New  Syftem  we  fee  was  quite  otherwife  projected. 

If  any  thing  of  the  kind  here  planned  fhould  ever  take  place  amongft  the  Proteftant  ftates,  it  will  be  firft  previ- 
oufly  neceffary  to  fecure  their  mutual  fafety  in  Europe,  before  they  turn  their  eyes  on  the  inlargement  of  their 
trade  and  territories  in  America,  or  elfewhere.  To  contribute  to  that,  Great  Britain  would  advance  her 
reafonable  quota  of  expence  chearfully,  and  certainly  could  be  more  affifting  therein,  by  the  aid  of  her  mari¬ 
time  force,  than  by  exhaufting  herfelf  by  any  continental  expence :  fo  that  if  it  again  fhould  become  neceffary  to 
oppofe  continental  meafures,  the  other  powers  moft  likely  to  fuffer  thereby  ought  to  take  care  of  that  matter  for 
their  own  fakes  ;  or,  be  the  confequence  as  it  might,  Great  Britain  will  be  obliged  to  take  care  of  herfelf  and  her 
Britifh  territories,  and  not  intermeddle  with  the  continent,  if  thofe  who  are  more  nearly  concerned  do  not  think 
proper  to  do  fo.  If  the  reft  of  the  Proteftant  ftates  will  negled  their  own  fafety,  they  can  never  again  exped 
fupport  from  this  nation,  be  the  confequence  in  regard  to  the  king’s  German  dominions  what  it  may.  For 
by  dint  of  our  maritime  power,  we  fhall  be  in  a  condition  to  oblige  any  Catholic  ftate  to  reftore  them  agaip 
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to  be  wrcfted  out  of  our  monarch’s  hands,  while  they  fnou'd  embrace  a  neutrality,  if  the  reft  of  the  Prote- 
ftant  ftates  themfelves  (hall  chufe  to  prefer  a  ftate  of  inadion  upon  fuch  an  occafion. 

Should  a  general  Protestant  commercxal  confederacy  be  thought  uncligible  or  impracticable  at 
firft,  the  next  point  that  may  concern  Britain  to  confider  with  refped  to  alliance,  will  be,  whether  that  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  one  with  the  States  General  of  the  United  Provinces  might  take  place,  fuch  having  been  ever  judged 
a  natural  alliance  prefervative  of  both  powers.  And  is  there  no  way  to  bring  this  about  If,  indeed,  \t  is 
not  in  the  power  of  Britain  to  make  it  as  much  for  the  commercial  intereft  of  Holland  to  engage  offenfively 
in  conjunction  with  her  againll  any  Catholic  ftate,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  expect  them  to  relinquffh  their  neu¬ 
trality  as  well  hereafter  as  they  have  done  heretofore.  Unlefs,  we  fay,  the  States  General  can  be  thoroughly 
convinced  of  this,  they  cannot  be  expeded  to  break  with  France  or  any  other  power  by  whom  they  will  °airi 
more  advantage  by  their  neutrality.  Should  Britain,  therefore,  think  at  all  of  any  offenfive  alliance  in  cafe  of 
a  future  rupture  with  France,  &c.  and  Holland  be  thought  of  for  the  purpofe,  it  feems  to  be  in  our  power 
to  offer  the  United  Provinces  terms  that  they  may  probably  accept. 

The  fifheries  of  Holland  are  juftly  efteemed  by  the  Dutch  as  more  valuable  than  mines  of  gold.  They 
were  the  firft  rife  of  that  republic,  and  have  been  the  grand  prop  and  fupport  of  their  commerce  and  navi¬ 
gation.  The  moll  eftimable  of  all  their  fifheries  is  their  herring  fifheries,  which  the  Dutch  carry  on  upon  the 
coafts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Sir  \Valter  Raleigh  informed  king  James,  that  the  Dutch  fifhed  on  the 
coaft  of  Great  Britain  with  no  lefs  than  3000  fhips  and  50,000  men,  and  that  they  employed  and  fet  to 
fea,  to  tranfport  and  fell  the  fifh  fo  taken,  and  to  make  returns  thereof,  9000  fhips  more,  and  150,000  men 
befides:  and,  if  we  hereunto  add  what  he  fays  further,  viz.  that  twenty  biifies  maintain  8000  people,  and  that 
the  Hollanders  had  in  the  year  1618  no  lefs  than  20,000  fhips  at  fea,  as  alfo  their  fifhing,  navigation  and 
traffic  by  fea,  with  its  dependencies,  fince  that  time  to  the  year  1667,  increafed  to  one-third  more ;  if  this  be 
fo,  we  may  then  eafily  conclude,  he  obierves,  that  the  fea  is  a  fpecial  means  of  Holland’s  fubfiftence,  feeing 
Holland  by  this  means  alone  yields,  by  its  own  induftry,  above  300,000  lafts  of  fait  fifh. 

The  French  too  make  great  advantage  by  the  herring  fifhery  on  the  coafts  of  Britain  and  Ireland.  When 
the  French  king  was  moved,  in  the  wars  of  queen  Anne,  to  admit  the  Dutch  and  Englifh  fifhing  boats  into 
Dieppe,  Dunkirk,  St.  Vallery,  and  other  ports,  with  their  herrings,  the  king  anfwered,  No!  by  no  means: 

IF  MY  PEOPLE  WILL  HAVE  HERRINGS,  WHY  DO  THEY  NOT  CATCH  THEM,  AS  THE  ENGLISH  AND  DUTCH 

do  ?  Upon  which,  the  merchants  of  thofe  parts  immediately  fitted  out  vefiels,  and  took  herrings  fufficient 
for  all  the  country,  and  have  continued  to  do  fo  ever  fince  upon  our  coafts. 

There  is  no  treaty  fubfifting  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Provinces  that  grants  the  Dutch  the 
privilege  of  fifhing  on  our  coafts,  neither  is  there  any  that  grants  the  French  that  privilege  ;  they  both  enjoy 
this,  liberty  only  as  a  matter  of  favour  and  indulgence,  and  not  as  a  matter  of  right,  as  is  fhown  under  our 
article  Fifheries. 

Now,  as  neither  of  the  fubjects  of  either  of  thofe  powers  have  any  fuch  right  by  treaty  •,  be  it  fuppofed, 
that  in  order  to  lay  the  foundation  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Provinces,  for  a  better  Protestant 
commercial  confederacy,  it  was  propofed  by  this  nation  to  grant  by  treaty,  amongft  other  commercial 
articles  to  be  ftipulated  between  the  contracting  parties,  the  fubjects  of  the  United  Provinces  the  full 
liberty  of  fishing  on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  done  to 
the  fubjects  of  his  Britannic  majefty,  without  being  liable  to  any  moleftation. 

II.  That  the  fubjects  of  France,  or  any  other  power,  fhall  be  excluded  from  carrying  on  the  faid  fifhe¬ 
ries  upon  the  coafts  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  fubjects  of  all  other  powers,  unlefs  thofe  who  fhall  be 
invited  and  accede  to  this  Proteftant  commercial  alliance. 

III.  That  the  fubjects  of  the  United  Provinces  fhall  be  intitled  to  the  right  of  fifhing  on  the  coafts  of  New¬ 
foundland  *,  and  that  the  fubjects  of  France,  and  of  all  othef  ftates,  fhall  be  for  ever  excluded  from  the 
Newfoundland  fifheries,  unlefs  thofe  who  fhall  be  invited  and  accede  to  this  commercial  alliance. 

IV.  That  this  alliance  fhall  be  extended  to  what  other  branches  of  their  fifheries  the  contracting  parties  fhall 
judge  proper,  and  alfo  the  fubjects  of  thofe  powers  who  fhall  accede  hereto. 

V.  That  this  alliance  may  be  alfo  extended  for  the  mutual  protection  of  the  commerce  and  territories,  both 
offenfively  as  well  as  defenfively,  of  the  contracting  parties,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  all  other  Prote¬ 
ftant  ftates  who  fhall  be  invited  and  accede  to  it. 

VI.  That  this  alliance  fhall  fubfift  in  time  of  peace,  as  well  as  war  ;  and  that  in  times  of  war,  the  quotas 
chofcn  to  be  ftipulated  by  the  feveral  contracting  parties,  fhall  be  explicitly  agreed  on  to  aCt  offenfively  Or 
defenfively. 

VII.  That  the  feveral  parties  to  this  alliance  fhall  have  the  privilege  to  borrow  any  sum  oft  sums  of 

money  in  the  dominions  of  each  other,  to  enable  them  to  advance  their  refpeCtive  quotas  at  - 

per  cent,  intereft. 

\  ill.  That  it  be  agreed,  that  all  commerce  or  territory  the  allies  fhall  be  able  to  take  from  their  ene¬ 
my  or  enemies,  fhall  be  divided  amongst  them  as  equitably  as  fossible,  according  to  the  proportion 
of  the  expence  which  they  have  been  at  jointly  with  the  reft. 

IX.  That  the  eventual  territories  taken  from  the  enemy  fhall  be  a  fpecial  security  to  the  lending 
parties  in  the  feveral  ftates,  and  that  the  whole  confederacy  fhall  be  a  collateral  Security  for  all  fuch 
lums  of  money  that  fhall  be  borrowed  for  the  purpofe  of  annoying  and  diftreffing  their  common  enemies. 

X.  'I  hat  no  Catholic  ftate  whatever  fhall  be  admitted  to  accede  to  this  Proteftant  commercial  alliance. 

XI.  That  no  new  acquired  territory  fhall  be  given  up  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

XII.  That  this  alliance  be  perpetual,  and  fhall  exift  as  well  in  time  of  peace  as  war,  and  fhall  be  fur¬ 
ther  cemented  by  fuch  ftipulations  as  fhall  be  judged  neceffary  by  the  contracting  parties. 

Xill.  That  no  treaties  or  alliances  fhall  be  entered  into  by  any  of  the  confederates  without  commu¬ 
nicating  the  same  to  the  rest,  for  their  confent  and  approbation*,  and  without  their  unanimous  confent, 
no  treaty  or  alliance  either  between  themfelves  or  with  any  Catholic  ftate  fhall  be  entered  into. 

Thefe  will  ferve  as  a  fkecchof  the  outlines  of  this  new  Proteftant  alliance  to  counteract  the  family  compact 
made  amongft  the  Catholic  ftates,  to  preferve  peace,  and  to  extend  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  all 
the  Proteftant  ftates. 

Without  entering  into  a  further*  detail  of  other  ftipulations  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  Protestant 
confederacy,  and  for  the  common  fecurity  of  their  trade  and  territories,  and  for  the  extenfton  thereof, 
the  writer  judges  that  he  has  intimated  fufficient  to  convey  the  general  idea  of  his  intention,  leaving  any 
additions  or  amendments  thereto  to  the  wifdom  of  thofe  who  may  think  the  future  prefervation  of  the 
Proteftant  intereft  again  ft  the  family  compact,  &  c.  merits  attention. 

It  will  be  naturally  obferved,  that  the  propofed  commercial  alliance  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
U  ited  Provinces,  may  be  made  to  terminate  in  a  grand  general  Proteftant  commercial  alliance,  as  before 
fitewn. 

VOL.  I. 
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The  writer  being  of  opinion,  that  it  is  unnatural  for  Proteftant  (hates  to  ally  with  Catholic  ones,  has  re~ 
drained  what  he  has  humbly  fubmitted  to  the  former,  the  latter  having  already  entered  into  a  c  mpact,  that 
may  make  fuch  a  counter-alliance  fooner  neceflary  than  many  may  be  inclined  at  prcfent  to  conceive. 
Wherefore,  he  apprehends  the  cime  of  peace  is  the  proper  time  to  ruminate  on  what  may  be  done  to  pre- 
ferve  the  tranquillity  longer  than  has  been  hitherto  the  cafe  of  Europe. 

Notwithftanding  the  United  Provinces,  during  the  two  laft  wars,  have  not  been  induced  to  relinquifh  their 
neutrality,  and  join  with  Britain  offenfively  againft  her  enemies  ;  yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  time  may 
foon  arrive,  when  the  States  General  may  poffibly  be  glad  to  ally  both  offenfively  and  defcnfively  with  this 
nation.  For  the  United  Provinces  are  fituated  between  two  fires;  and  they  may,  perhaps,  one  day  be  at¬ 
tacked  on  the  one  fide  by  a  warlike  m — h,  as  well  as  by  France  and  her  allies  on  the  other:  in.iuch  cafe,  on 
whom  can  the  States  depend  for  protection  but  their  old  friends  Great  Britain  ?  who,  let  them  remember, 
have  facrificed  many  advantages  on  their  account,  fince  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  ought  to  wipe  off  any 
ill  impreffion  which  that  treaty  juftly  made  on  them.  And  if  this  nation  fhows  a  due  regard,  without  injury 
to  herfelf,  to  promote  the  commercial  intereft  of  the  United  Provinces,  fomething  in  the  manner  that  has 
been  fhown,  it  may  contribute  to  revive  and  cement  that  ancient  friendfhip  that  ever  ought  to  have  fubfifted 
between  thefe  maritime  powers,  for  their  mutual  benefit. 

Being  upon  the  topic  of  commercial  union,  it  is  no  way  repugnant  to  our  fubjed  juft  to  mention  that  of 
Ireland  with  Great  Britain,  which  is  not  lefs  defireable  than  that  with  her  colonies  and  plantations. 

The  great  obftacle  hereto  has  been  that  of  Britain’s  public  debts  and  taxes ;  and  while  thefe  fhall  remain 
to  the  degree  they  are,  ’tis  no  wonder  that  fhould  be  ever  defpaired  of.  Whereas,  were  they  duly  diminifhed, 
that  Ireland  might  be  induced  to  acquiefce  and  follicit  this  kingdom  for  fuch  union,  that  fhe  might  be  exempt 
from  thole  reftraints  in  trade  to  which  fhe  is  liable,  it  would  contribute  to  their  mutual  emolument,  by  tak¬ 
ing  that  (hare  of  trade  out  of  the  hands  of  our  rivals,  which  we  of  this  nation  are  not  able  to  do  at  prcfent, 
or  rather  to  put  both  nations  on  a  level  in  trade.  Wherefore,  ought  not  this  to  be  a  further  motive  to  us  to 
try  every  pofiible  meafure  to  accomplifh  that  defireable  end  ?  For  the  advantages  thereby  arifing  to  Ireland, 
would  in  a  great  meafure  center  in  Britain,  and  add  to  the  inrichment  and  ftrength  of  the  united  empire. 

To  lefien  the  public  debts  and  taxes,  we  have  fhown  in  the  former  difcourfe  the  indifpenfabie  neceffity  of, 
as  well  to  promote  and  extend  the  further  commercial  union  between  this  kingdom  and  her  plantations,  as 
between  us  and  Ireland.  For  when  we  fhall  be  able  to  fell  our  manufactures  cheaper  to  our  colonifts,  they 
will  the  more  readily  decline  every  fpecies  of  fmuggling  therein  ;  in  which  cafe,  they  will  take  larger  quanti¬ 
ties  of  Britifh  manufactures;  which  will  enable  us  to  give  them  greater  encouragement  to  fupply  us  with  every 
fpecies  of  material,  and  every  kind  of  production  that  they  fhall  be  capable  to  raife. 

In  order  to  advance  thefe  feveral  commercial  unions  which  we  recommend,  there  is  another  kind  of  union 
that  feems  to  be  the  fource,  and  indeed  the  grand  bafis  of  all  the  reft  :  we  mean  a  union  between  thole  Bri¬ 
tish  personages  who  are  likely  to  be  the  rulers  of  the  state,  under  his  majefty’s  gracious  choice 
and  authority.  This  is  a  union  at  home  amongft  ourfelves,  of  which  we  highly  ftand  in  need ;  and  which  to  our 
grief  be  it  faid,  that  the  belt  of  fovereigns  has  not  enjoyed  to  his  defireable  content  ever  fince  his  reign,  except 
juft  at  the  commencement  of  it.  To  what  caufes  can  this  be  attributed  ?  ’Tis  much  to  be  feared,  that  our 
late  divifions,  diftraCtions  and  animofities,  that  have  fubfifted  amongft  the  great  people,  have  been  owing  to 
his  majefty’s  having  in  his  power  too  many  favours  to  bellow.  This  may  be  a  greater  misfortune  poffibly 
to  the  bell  and  wifeft  of  princes,  in  a  free  ftate,  than  is  commonly  confidered ;  for  if  a  monarch  has  lefs  to 
bellow,  he  may  have  lefs  Pollicitations  for  his  liberality,  and  confequently  there  will  be  lefs  ftruggling  for 
the  loaves  and  fifties,  than  where  he  has  more  to  give  by  lucrative  places  and  penfions.  This  creates  jealou- 
fies  and  envy,  and  at  length  invidious  cabals  and  intrigues  amongft  the  great  folks,  to  fupplant  each  other 
in  the  favour  of  their  fovereign.  , 

Another  reafon  of  thofe  dilfentions  may  be,  that  the  road  to  polls  of  truft,  profit  and  honour,  hath  not  always 
been  made  fo  refpeClable  as  could  be  wiffied ;  for  when  the  prince  is  eternally  diftraded  with  thofe  perfonal  intrigues, 
to  gain  them,  it  is  impoffible  for  the  bell  intentioned  monarch  always  to  bellow  them  upon  the  moll  deferving  and 
the  moft  meritorious  objeds ;  whereby,  oftentimes,  the  greateft  places  have  been  wrefted  out  of  the  prince’s 
hands  by  objects  the  leaft  deferving  of  them.  Whereas,  were  there  much  fewer  very  profitable  places  in  the 
gift  of  the  crown,  and  were  thofe  filled  only  by  fuch  perfonages  that  had,  in  the  opinion  of  all  wile  and  good* 
men,  earned  them  by  their  meritorious  fervices  to  the  king  and  kingdom,  where  is  the  Briton  that  would 
exprefs  his  difpleafure  at  fuch  choice  ?  Would  not  the  people  have  reafon  to  confide  in  the  future  behavi¬ 
our  of  thofe,  whofe  advancement  had  been  owing  folely  to  their  public  and  private  virtues?  Would  not 
this  render  the  people  ever  happy  and  contented  as  well  as  their  monarch  ? 

Moreover,  by  cuftom,  not  reafon,  it  is  ufual,  when  fovereigns  have  been,  as  it  were,  forced  to  bellow  one 
great  place  upon  a  great  bad  man,  and  a  very  weak  man,  and  this  great  man  fhall  have  in  his  gift  a  fcore,  or 
perhaps  many  more  places  belonging  to  his  department,  will  fuch  a  great  bad  man  bellow  his  fubordinate 
places,  by  whom  the  whole  of  the  public  bufinefs  is  oftentimes  tranfaded,  on  good  and  able  men  ?  Will 
lie  not,  on  the  contrary,  bellow  his  liberality  upon  underftrapping  wietches  of  the  fame  kidney  with  himfelf  ? 
Perfons  who  (hall  be  ready  to  do  every  fpecies  of  dirty  work  their  worthy  patron  fhall  put  them  upon  ?  And 
will  not  fuch  people  blood-fuck  the  public  from  fecret  combination,  to  aggrandize  themfelves  at  the  expence 
of  the  nation  ?  Will  not  this  make  the  people  feel  the  oppreffion  of,  and  magnify  every  tax-burthen  that 
is  levied  on  them,  far  more  grievoully  than  otherwife  they  would  do  ?  This  has  been  another  great  fource 
of  national  difcontents. 

What  can  be  expeded  from  the  fale  of  places,  but  the  purchafers  will  make  the  moft  of  them  at  the  pub¬ 
lic  expence  ?  Has  not  this  rendered  the  perquifites  of  offices  fo  exorbitantly  great  upon  the  public,  that  a 
petty  clerk  of  lool.  a  year  fal ary,  fhall  out-fpend  the  country  gentleman  of  500/.  per  annum?  Do  not  all 
fuch  like  burthens  fall  upon  the  public,  and  render  every  thing  dearer  and  dearer  in  the  kingdom  ? 

Were  there  much  fewer  places  in  the  difpofal  of  government,  and  thofe  for  life,  bellowed  on  fuch 
only  who  had  done  fome  diftinguillied  public  fervice,  the  government  and  the  nation  would  be  well  ferved. 
While  alfo  adminillrations  are  eternally  upon  the  change,  who  will  accept  of  places  as  changeable  as  thofe  of 
minifters  themfelves?  The  glory  and  intereft  of  the  Hate  being  thus  made  the  certain  road  to  preferment, 
what  unfpeakable  emolument  might  not  the  community  exped  from  fuch  policy  ?  The  whole  nation  would 
then  become  genuine  patriots;  nor  would  the  public  want  a  fucceffion  of  thofe  who  Ihould  fludy  the  public 
profperity  and  happinefs. 

What  a  univerfal  emulation  to  ferve  the  nation  would  not  fuch  condud  in  government  create  throughout  the 
whole  Britifh  empire  ;  as  well  within  doors  as  without,  when  meritorious  deeds  were  made  the  only  way  to  obtain 
all  places  of  truft,  profit  and  honour  ?  Inftead  of  our  moft  gracious  fovereign  being  eternally  tormented  by 
minifterial  changes',  cabals  and  intrigues,  the  prince  would  inftantly  pitch  upon  fuch  men  for  his  minifters,  who 
had  themfelves  done  the  greateft  public  fervices  ?  And  would  not  fuch  men  ever  have  the  voice  of  the  people 
on  their  fide?  Would  not  fuch  a  prince  ever  attach  to  himfelf  the  hearts  and  affedions  of  his  fubjeds? 
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What  way  could  be  To  efivdlual  to  unite  the  king  with  his  people,  and  the  people  with  his  minifters? 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  art  of  government  that  could  do  it  to  fuch  good  purpofe,  as  there  is  no  furer  method 
to  extricate  the  nation  out  of  every  difficulty,  as  foon  as  any  was  ken  growing.  Inftead  of  minifters  being 
everlaftingly  on  the  ft  retch  to  dcViie  new  taxes,  we  fhould  have  no  occafion  for  them  Every  head  would 
then  be  at  work  to  abolilh  molt  of  the  old  ones,  which  we  ftiould  foon  be  able  to  do,  if  due  rewards  and 
honours  were  fure  to  attend  the  doing  fo. 

To  bring  a  defign  of  this  kind  to  the  ultimate  perfection,  every  man  fhould  print  any  thing  for  the 
public  fervice  ;  and  if  his  majefty  made  his  minifters,  who  had  the  molt  public  merit  themfelves,  judges  there- 
of,  no  private  man  would  be  fhamefully  tricked  out  of  the  merit  of  his  own  labours  by  thofe  who  had  none  of 
their  own  to  boaft  of.  For  that,  in  our  happy  days,  is  the  common  practice  of  the  pretended  patrons  of 
private  perfons.  And  have  not  many  great  men  made  themfelves  greater  by  fuch  detectable  perfidy,  and  in- 
creafed  both  their  honours  and  eftates  by  fuch  like  nefarious  p  rad  ices  ?  Was  this  the  cale,  private  people  then 
need  not  dance  attendance  and  dependance  upon  the  unworthy.  They  need  only  make  th- ir  intentions 
public  in  print,  and  fend  them  to  thole,  whom  the  wife  and  good  prince  Ihotrld  authorize  to  examine  into  their 
utility,  and  have  their  reward  accordingly.  And  fuch  who  might  not  chufe  their  recompence  by  places  of 
profit  and  honour,  as  might  be  the  cafe  of  many  advanced  in  years,  fhould  have  it  in  money,  for  the  benefit 
of  their  families.  What  honour  would  not  the  minifter  deferve,  who  ftiould  advife  ihe  adoption  of  fuch  a 
defign  for  the  encouragement  of  public  merit?  What  ineffable  \  ublic  advantages  would  not  the  ftate  deiive 
from  fuch  a  wife  inftitution  ?  What  glory  would  the  prince  obtain,  who  Ihould  wifely  countenance  an  eftab- 
hlhment  of  this  kind,  fo  as  not  to  be  abufed  ?  Might  not  this  be  inftrumental  to  call  forth,  or  raife 
numbers  of  great  genii  of  every  clafs  and  degree  for  the  nacional  fervice  and  f  lendor  ?  We  fhould  not  then 
fee  men  of  the  ftrlt  rate  underftanding  buried  in  obfeurity,  lamenting  their  ill  treatment  received  from  fome 

SUPERLATIVE  SCOUNDREL  OF  GREAT  DIGNITY  WITH  HIS  BORROWED  TRAPPINGS,  DERIVED  FROM  THE  LA¬ 
BOURS  OF  THOSE  THEY  HAVE  ABUSED  AND  DECEIVED. 

But  while  this  nation  fhall  be  unhappily  diftradled  by  party  cabals,  only  from  mercenary  and  ambitious  prin¬ 
ciples,  we  can  never  expedt  that  any  noble  defigns  will  take  root  in  the  kingdom. 

When  difcord  reigns  -amongft  thofe  who  ought  to  unite  for  the  public  fervice,  the  confequenre  is  generally 
no  lefs  unhappy  for  the  people  than  the  prince  :  they  will  catch  the  flame  of  difeontent  when  kindled  amongft 
their  fuperiors  •,  and  has  not  that  frequently  terminated  in  infurredtions  and  civil  wars  ?  The  fmalleft  things 
increafe  by  concord  ;  by  difcord  the  greateft  fall  to  the  ground.  Thofe,  which  being  divided,  were  weak 
and  impotent,  when  united  refill  any  force  whatever.  Thefe  have  been  reprefented  in  various  fimilitudes.  The 
many  fold  cord  is  not  quickly  broken.  What  arm  can  pull  off  the  horfe’s  main,  when  the  hairs  fhall  be 
well  twilled,  or  break  a  bundle  of  arrows  ?  And  yet  either  of  thefe,  of  itielf,  is  unable  to  withflanci  the 
leaf!  violence.  By  emblems  of  this  kind,  Sertorius  and  Scilurus,  the  Scythian,  expreffed  the  ftrength  of  con¬ 
cord,  which  of  many  diflindt  parts  make  one  united,  and  confequently  ftrong  body.  All  the  works  of  na¬ 
ture  are  preferved  by  amity  and  concord;  and  whe/i  this  fails,  they  decay  and  die.  What  is  the  caufe 
of  death  but  the  prevalence  of  difcord  in  the  human  body  ?  The  very  fame  happens  in  common¬ 
wealths  ;  as  common  confent  made  them  a  fociety,  fo  a  diflention  between  the  greateft  or  moft  power¬ 
ful  part  diffolves  again,  and  diflbeiates,  or  new  models  them.  This  divifion  engenders  hatred,  whence 
revenge  arifes,  and  from  that  a  difrefpedt  to  laws,  without  the  authority  of  which,  juftice  lofes  its  efficacy  ; 
and  where  that  fails,  arms  are  taken  up,  and  inteftine  wars  breaking  out,  the  order  of  the  ftate,  wholly  con¬ 
fiding  in  unity,  is  confounded.  The  bees  no  fooner  fall  out,  but  their  commonwealth  is  deftroyed.  If  it  has 
the  fame  effedt  between  citizens,  how  will  they  be  able  to  unite  for  the  common  defence  and  intereft  ?  Plato 
ufed  to  fay,  nothing  was  fo  pernicious  to  commonwealths  as  cTivifions.  Concord  is  the  wall  and  guard,  no 
lefs  than  the  ornament  of  ftates.  Domeftic  diffentions  are  fo  many  victories  for  the  enemy,  as  thofe  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Britons  were  to  the  Romans,  noftris  illi  dffentionibus ,  &  difeordiis  clari ,  vitia  hoftium  in  gloriam 
exercitus  fui  vertunt ,  fays  Tacitus  in  vit.  Agric.  and  elfewhere,  converfis  ad  civile  bellum  animis ,  externa  fine 
cura  hahentur. 

What  differs  from,  and  is  at  variance  with  itfelf,  muft  of  neceffity  fuffer,  and  what  fuffers  can  never  be 
lading.  Who,  when  a  republic  is  divided,  can  keep  the  flames  of  diflention  within  certain  bounds  ?  Who 
will  afterwards  quench  it,  when  all  are  involved  in  them  ?  '  For  thefe,  and  fuch  like  reafons,  ought  not  dif- 
cords  to  be  nipped  in  the  bud,  and  union  encouraged  in  a  ftate?  And  is  not  that  eafily  maintained,  if  none 
be  advanced  to  places  of  truft  and  honour  but  thofe  who  fhall  have  deferved  them,  as  well  in  the  eye  of  the 
people  as  the  prince  ?  "Where  the  equal  diftribution  of  favours  and  gratuities  are  made  amongft  the  merito¬ 
rious,  they  will  be  a  true  fupport  and  aid  to  the  good  prince  under  the  greateft  difficulty  and  diftrefs.  Under 
the  adminiftration  of  fuch  a  monarch,  the  whole  executive  part  of  government  will  be  faithfully  obferved  ; 
the  laws  duly  obeyed  and  inforced  ;  the  induftrious  poor  duly  kept  to  their  honeft  toil,  by  the  encouragement 
of  trade  and  commerce,  and  have  corn  and  provifions  cheap  and  plentiful ;  the  nobility  in  government  em¬ 
ployed  in  arms  and  ufefui  literature,  will  difeourage  and  ftifle  cabals  and  clandeftine  meetings  to  diftradt  the 
ftate;  the  great  ones  will  be  kept  frugal  and  modeft,  and  the  inferiors  peacefully  and  univerfally  contented  ; 
all  which  will  conduce  to  a  greater  mediocrity  in  wealth,  and  a  general  poverty  prevented  amongft  the  mafs 
of  the  people.  From  the  reformation  and  regulating  of  thofe  things,  refults  good  government ;  and  where 
that  is,  there  peace  and  concord  ever  flourifh. 

There  is  but  one  cafe  wherein  it  feems  warrantable  to  kindle  difeords  in  kingdoms ;  that  is,  wffien  they  are 
already  troubled  with  feditions  and  inteftine  broils;  for  then  to  diftradl  them  into  factions,  will  be  a  means  to 
weaken  the  power  of  the  bad,  the  only  end  in  that  being  to  render  peace  to  the  good.  And  it  is  a  piece  of 
felf-prefervation,  not  to  fuffer  difturbers  to  be  at  quiet,  in  as  much  as  the  concord  of  ill  men  is  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  good  ;  as  it  is  to  be  wifhed  that  thefe  may  live  peaceably,  fo  it  is  that  thofe  may  be  in  dif¬ 
cord  ;  for  good  men  and  good  fubjedts  always  come  by  the  worft,  when  bad  men  are  united.  Concordia 
malorum  coniraria  ejt  bonorum ,  &  ficut  optandum  eft ,  ut  boni  pacem  habeant  ad  invicem ,  it  a  optandum  eft ,  ut  mail 
jint  difcordcs.  Impeditur  enim  iter  bonorum ,  ft  unitas  non  dividatur  malorum. 

"When  the  fame  thing  is  done  occaflonally  between  miniflers,  it  may  havedts  ure;  fome  kind  of  emulation 
and  diffidence  one  of  another,  might  make  them  more  attentive  to  their  duty  ;  for  if  once  through  a  ne- 
gledt  of  this,  they  diffemble  and  conceal  each  others  faults,  or  with  one  confent  aie  fuffered  to  join  the  pur- 
fuic  of  their  own  interefts,  there  is  as  great  danger  to  the  prince  as  to  the  ftate,  without  remedy  ;  in  that 
none  can  be  employed  but  by  their  hands.  But  if  a  public  fpirited  and  generous  emulation  to  ferve  the  na¬ 
tion  fhall  degenerate  into  averfion  and  enmity,  it  will  create  the  fame  inconveniencies ;  for  they  will  then  be 
more  intent  on  contradicting  and  thwarting  one  another,  more  follicitous  to  overthrow  each  others  councils 
and  adtions,  than  to  promote  the  public  good  and  their  prince’s  fervice.  Every  .one  has  his  friends  and 
creatures,  and  the  common  fort  of  people  are  apt  to  be  led  into  fadhons ;  whence  generally  arife  tumults 
and  infurredtions.  For  this  reafon,  Drufus  and  Germanicus  joined  themfelves,  left  the  flame  of  diflention 
kindled  in  the  palace  of  Tiberius,  fhould  be  increafed  by  the  blaft  of  their  favour, 
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The  arts  of  fowing  difcord,  and  procuring  the  rife  of  one  minifter  by  the  fall  of  others,  are  too  much  in 
ufe  in  courts  and  palaces.  They  proceed  from  ambition  ;  for  rewards  being  already  divided,  and  there  being 
no  means  to  introduce  new  forms  but  by  the  corruption  of  others,  they  procure,  it  by  fcandal  and  violence. 
Sometimes  ’tis  the  envy  of  one  minifter  towards  another,  for  fome  excellent  qualifications,  endeavouring  to 
prevent  his  continuance  in  poll  where  they  may  become  the  more  copfpicuous  ;  or  elfe  to  ruin  the  reputation 
he  has  already  acquired  by  falfe  and  inflammatory  accufations :  and  ‘when  he  cannot  obfcure  the  truth,  he 
fneers,  jokes  at,  and  ridicules  it,  under  pretence  of  a  kind  of  friendfhip  •,  that  lofing  his  credit  in  things  of 
fmall  concern,  he  may  afterwards  gain  it  in  things  of  greater  moment.  Such  malicious  fly  tricks  are  at  length 
ever  pernicious  to  their  author.  Perniciem  aiiis ,  fays  Tacitus,  ac  poftremum  fibi  invenere.  Notvvithftanding 

fays  the  fame  hiftorian,  Lucinus  Proculus  fucceeded  well,  by  accufing  others - JJt  cuique  erafficriminandoy 

quod  facillimum  faglu  eft ,  pravus  U  callidus ,  bonos  e?  modeftos  antiebat.  This  happens  fometimes,  when  good- 
nefs  and  modefty  are  fo  referved  as  to  live  privately,  deipifing  the  honours  and  favours  of  princes,  as  it  be¬ 
falls  thofe,  who,  through  diftruft  of  their  own  abilities,  are  thought  unfit  for  the  management  of  public  af¬ 
fairs:  fuch  as  thefe,  afliduous  malice,  fuch  as  are  intent  upon  gaining  men’s  opinion,  eafily  robs  of  the  due 
rewards  of  their  virtue.  But  fuch  artifices  fall  with  the  fame  fpeed  they  rife-,  of  which  we  have  numerous  ex¬ 
amples  in  hiftory. 

Whether  this  nation  may  be  again  upon  the  brink  of  a  frefih  war  or  no,  we  cannot  be  too  early  in  our 
preparations  for  it.  If  our  condition  fhall  not  require  it,  for  military  purpofes,  fuch  proper  preparation  may 
be  applied  for  the  redrefs  of  other  grievances.  Occafions  do  not  always  happen  as  we  could  wifh ;  fometimes 
it  is  not  in  our  power  to  retard  or  haften  them.  It  will,  therefore,  be  the  part  of  political  prudence  to  con- 
fider,  whether  it  is  better  to  execute  our  refolutions  with  leifure  or  expedition  ;  for  that  fome  affairs  require 
fpeed  in  their  refolutions,  others,  time  and  mature  confultation  ;  and  to  offend  on  either  hand,  will  be  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  government.  Confideration,  when  of  worfe  confequence  than  rafhnefs,  is  to  be  avoided.  In 
ludden  emergencies,  counfcls  are  better  fnatched  than  dilatorily  deliberated.  Whatever  time  is  fpent  in  deli¬ 
beration,  wifi  either  overcome  the  danger,  or  lofe  the  opportunity.  The  greateft  part  of  our  deliberations  are 
upon  things  already  paft,  and  the  counfel  comes  after  the  event.  Our  affairs  run  with  fo  much  fwiftnefs,  that 
counfel  muft  be  fpeedy  to  purfue  them ;  nay,  even  that  will  be  too  flow,  it  ought  to  be  in  readinefs  to  ex- 
peft  them.  Our  affairs,  which  allow  time,  fhould  be  tranfafted  with  maturity  for  nothing  is  more  oppofite 
to  prudence  than  precipitation.  Impetuoufnefs  is  feldom  fuccefsful,  and  examination  and  attention  are  con¬ 
founded  by  it.  Whence  it  is  that  hot  rafh  counfels  almoft  always  pleafe  at  firft  fight ;  are  difficult  in  the 
execution  •,  in  the  event  oftentimes  grievous,  and  the  perfons  who  fuggeft  them,  though  they  may  appear  at 
firft  daring,  yet  when  they  come  to  execute  are  at  a  ftand,  being  embroiled  by  their  own  counfels,  for  hafte  is 
blind,  and  without  forecaft. 

The  common  people  love  to  fee  effefts  before  they  do  caufes,  and  fo  always  condemn  flow  counfels  ;  yet 
wife  rulers  will  ever  be  proof  againft  thefe  murmurings,  which,  upon  fuccefs,  will  ever  redound  to  their 
glory.  Neverthelefs,  delay  muft  not  be  fo  great,  as  to  let  flip  the  opportunity  of  execution.  This  is  a  ge¬ 
neral  error  in  imprudent  counfellors,  who,  perplexed  with  the  weight  of  affairs,  can  neither  judge  of  the  dan¬ 
ger,  nor  come  to  any  conclufion  whence  they  ftart  at  the  leaft  fhadow,  and  think  by  thefe  doubts  to  pafs 
for  profound  ftatefmen.  They  fufpend  their  counfels,  till  time  itfelf  furnifli  them  ;  and  then  begin  to  refolve, 
when  the  opportunity  is  loft.  Counfels,  therefore,  fhould  be  ripened,  not  hurried ;  for  maturity  errs  neither 
in  excels  nor  defeft  of  time,  either  in  affairs  of  peace  or  war. 

We  have  throughout  thefe  preliminary  difcourfes  given  our  humble  fentiments,  and  we  hope  not  without 
decency,  upon  what  the  writer  apprehends  to  be  the  general  caufes  and  cure  of  the  chief  of  our  public  grie¬ 
vances  we  mean  more  particularly  thofe  relative  to  our  commerce  and  our  finances.  He  has  done  it  with 
an  honeft,  and  he  flatters  himfelf  not  with  an  unbecoming  zeal,  for  the  true  fervice  of  his  king  and 
country. 

The  general  fyftem  of  our  money  affairs  that  he  has  cenfured,  he  attributes  to  no  perfon  in  being;  but  he 
is  of  opinion,  that  it  cannot  be  too  foon  reftified,  the  profperity  of  our  whole  commercial  intereft  depending 
upon  a  wifer  regulation  of  the  revenue  upon  folid  commercial  principles,  not  temporary  expedients ;  which  has 
been  too  much  the  cafe  of  this  nation  for  thefe  fifty  years  paft. 

The  further  commercial  union  of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  upon  the  principles  herein  fuggefted,  ther 
writer  judges  to  be  a  right  meafure,  and  that  there  is  a  broad  bottomed  foundation  laid  to-  carry  the  fame  to 
a  very  proiperous  extent;  which  will  facilitate  a  reform  in  the  money  fyftem,  and  the  former  alfo  expedite  the 
more  fuccefsful  execution  of  the  latter,  the  one  being  mutually  helpful  to  the  other. 

The  fketch  here  given  of  the  new  Proteftant  commercial  confederacy,  is  done  with  a  view  to  anfwer  the 
following  purpofes.  i.  To  counterballance  the  power  and  ftrength  of  any  Catholic  compad  or  confederacy, 
to  the  difadvantage  of  the  general  caufe  of  Proteftantifm  and  the  liberties  of  mankind.  2.  That  as  the  new 
conquefts  annexed  by  the  laft  peace  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  render  her  more  capable  than  fhe  ever  be¬ 
fore  was  to  promote  the  commercial  interefts  of  all  the  Proteftant  ftates,  fhe  propofes  to  be  at  the  head  of 
the  laid  confederacy,  to  increafe  their  joint  interefts  by  adding  to  their  refpedive  territories  more  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  3.  That  a  general  confederacy  now  of  all  Proteftant  powers,  would  prove  an  overmatch  for  any  con¬ 
federacy  that  could  be  made  by  the  Catholic  ftates  to  oppoie  it.  4.  That  fuch  a  kind  of  Proteftant  league 
might  be  perpetual,  and  ever  ready  to  unite,  for  their  joint  advantage.  5.  That  fuch  an  alliance  between 
Proteftant  ftates  alone,  would  not  be  fo  liable  to  be  diffolved,  as  if  any  Catholic  power  was  united  therein. 
6.  That  fuch  a  league  may  be  naturally  commenced  firft  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Provinces, 
upon  the  bafis  of  the  fiffieries.  7.  That  the  United  Provinces  would  difeern  their  commercial  advantage  to  be 
better  and  more  laftingly  advanced  by  the  Proteftant  confederacy,  than  by  a  neutrality  in  times  of  war  be¬ 
tween  this  kingdom  and  Popifh  powers.  8.  That  it  would  be  more  beneficial  to  the  Proteftant  ftates  than 
making  temporary  fubfidiary  treaties,  either  with  this  nation  or  any  Catholic  power.  9.  That  it  would  ren¬ 
der  the  peace  of  Europe  more  lading  than  it  has  generally,  if  ever  been  before.  10.  That  the  liberty  of  the 
lefs  opulent  and  powerful  Proteftant  ftates  borrowing  money  wherewith  to  fupply  their  quotas  of  expence,  will 
defeat  any  objeftion  of  inability  to  accede  thereto.  1 1.  That  it  will  prove  more  likely  to  advance  the  trade  and 
increafe  the  territories  of  any  Proteftant  power  who  fhould  defire  to  extend  both,  or  become  a  maritime  date. 
12.  That  Spaniffi,  French  and  Portuguefe  America  would  afford  the  confederates  fuch  acquifitions  as  would 
increafe  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  them  all,  wholly  at  the  expence  of  the  Catholic  powers,  and  the 
more  permanent  increafe  of  the  Proteftant  intereft  in  the  world.  13.  That  as  Great  Britain  has  now  a  confti- 
tutional  militia  eftablifhed,  fifty  or  fixty  fail  of  men  of  war,  and  tranfports,  with  thirty  or  forty  thoufand  of 
the  confederated  Proteftant  troops  encamped  at  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  would  be  able  to  ravage  the  coafts  of  France, 
and  defend  thofe  of  the  Proteftant  ftates  in  Europe.  14.  That  the  confederates,  who  were  the  bed  fituated 
for  the  purpofe,  might  aft  in  Germany,  if  needful,  on  one  fide,  and  the  States  General,  in  conjunction  with 
them,  on  the  other,  with  far  lefs  additional  expence  than  was  ever  done  before,  and  with  far  more  fuccefs 
againft  the  houfes  of  Bourbon  and  Auftria.  15,  That  great  advantages  are  to  be  gained  by  a  Proteftant  con- 
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federacy,  as  well  in  Africa,  Afiat  md  America,  as  in  Europe,  to  their  mutual  intereft  16  That  they  mav 
greatly  increafe  their  commerce  an  longft  each  other  in  virtue  of  fuch  a  confederacy,  and  that  at  the  cxpmce 
of  their  opponents,  by  retaining  a.  11  the  conquefts  made.  And  laftly,  that  a  confederacy  of  this  kind  nuv 
be  made  inltrumental  to  keep  Great  Britain  ever  after  from  engaging  in  the  manner  (he  has  hitherto  done7 
fince  the  revolution,  in  wars  upon  th  e  German  continent,  and  thereby  fave  in  future  thofe  millions  of  public 
debt,  and  thofe  millions  of  tax-incun  ibrances,  with  which  fhe  is  at  prefent  opprefied.  ^ 

A  commercial  confederacy  firft  begi  m  between  this  kingdom  and  the  United  Provinces,  mGht  be  f  d 
to  terminate  in  that  general  Proteftant  one  fuggefted  by  the  writer  at  the  commencement  of  the^aft  Umed 
and  might,  probably,  upon  another  taking  place,  enable  Great  Britain  to  raife  the  fupplies  neceffary 
quota,  within  THE  YEAR,  and  prevent  the  contradion  of  any  future  public  debts,  or  perpetual  taxes  te** 
was  the  writer’s  great  aim  in  drawing  up  his  Great  Britain’s  True  System  to  raife  the  fupplies  V  * 
the  year  for  the  laft  war,  by  the  aid  of  tlv's  new  foreign  Proteftant  fyftem.  Had  this  been  then  done  the 
tion  would  have  been  lefs  in  debt  than  it  now  is  by  fixty  millions  of  money,  and  have  been  lefs  d 
than  it  is  by  two  millions  per  annum  at  lea(L  ea 

Indeed,  had  a  general  Proteftant  commercial  confederacy  taken  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  laft:  war  • 
and  had  they,  by  means  of  their  united  force*,  made  no  more  conquefts  than  they  did,  and  ftipulated  amongft 
themlelves  not  to  have  given  any  territories  up  which  they  had  taken  from  the  enemies,  not  only  Great  Bri 
tain,  but  every  other  Proteftant  ally,  would  have  been  greatly  advantaged,  as  might  eafily  be  made  annear 
by  their  pofieffion  of  the  Havanna  amongft:  the  confederates, 

But  although  that  has  not  proved  the  cafe,  by  the  Proteftant  confederacy  being  adopted,  the  nation  mav 
poffibly  be  compelled  t  o  embrace  it,  fhould  another  war  foon  take  place.  Should  then  fuch  a  confederacy 
take  place,  it  might,  and  moft  certainly  would  be  produftive  of  unfpeakably  commercial  advantages  to  the 
whole  Proteftant  intereft,  as  will  be  eafily  difcerned,  by  any  one,  who  has  duly  attended  to  what  has  been 
urged  upon  that  head  already,  without  faying  more. 

The  advantages  refulting  to  Proteftant  nations  in  general  from  fo  extenfive  a  confederacy,  will  hardly  be 
denied  by  men  of  impartiality ;  but  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  that  too  many  fovereigns,  imao-’inba  they  fhall 
thereby  be  refcinded  from  the  imperious  pleafures  of  difturbing  the  tranquillity  of  human  kind,  fo  frequently 
as  they  could  wifh  to  da,  and  of  wafting  the  blood  and  treafure  of  their  fubje&s  to  farisfy’fanguinarv  re 
fentments,  and  of  acquiring  of  falfe  glory  by  filling  the  world  with  terror  and  defolation,  may  renounce 
the  calmer  means  of  rendering  their  fubjeds  happy,  where  peace  and  abundance  would  lon^  accompany 
their  footfteps.  °  P  * 

Whatever  may  be  the  inclinations  of  princes,  it  is  more  to  be  dreaded,  that  minifters  will  exert  everv  ef 
fort  to  difappoint  fuch  a  plan  for  the  future  tranquillity  of  Europe  ;  becaufe,  by  removing  the  caufes  of  after 
contention,  they  may  lofe  the  power  of  working  on  the  paffions  of  princes,  and  nothihg  remaining  to  be  nur'ued 
but  the  public,  intereft,  can  no  longer  acquire  that  powerful  afcendancy.  over  thetn,  which  is  ee'Srallv  obtained 
by  daring  to  injure  their  native  country,  in  obedience  to  the  deftrudive  inclinations  of  their  makers*  and 
which  bear  them  on  into  immenfe  riches  and  diftinguilhed  honours,  for  ations  to  which  in  rh^ 
tice,  the  moft  ignominious  deaths  lire  only  due.  *  >  ^  j  !■» 


It  is  not  unnatural  to  think,  that  the  military  exploits  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  being  rendered  mom 
illuftrious  by  the  writers  of  thofe  nations  than  their  legiflative  inftitutions,  have,  in  *  great Ineafure  coritr 
buted  to  ftamp  on  the  deeds  of  arms,  a  fuperior  worth  to  that  of  legiftation  and  found  policy,  and  particularly 
on  the  minds  of  princes;  but  were  it  refieded  on,  how  much  th*  genius  of  a  Jegiflator  is  fuperior  to  that  of 
the  moft  cdnfummate  general,  how  much  more  arduous  the  talk  of  planning  and  perfeding  government 
than  that  of  defeating  armies,  that  intelled  and  virtue  can  alone  be  equal  to  the  former,  and  cafualty  mav 
and  frequently  does,  give  vidory  to  inferior  underftancfings  and  vicious  hearts:  was  this  duly  confidered  fo 
ve feigns  might  be  induced  to  relinquifh  the  clamorous  joy  of  triumph  from  the  filent  and  felf- approving  en 
Kfrr.ent  of  Ipreadmg  happinefs  for  many  years  on  millions,  and  by  that  means  the  ambition  of  writing  their 
renown  m  blood  on  half  the  plains  of  Europe,  might  yield  to  the  long  continuance  of  peace,  bv  a  wilt  efta- 
blifhment  thereof  by  the  means  propofed.  V  r  * 

Would  it  not  redound  more  eminently  to  a  fovereign’s  immortal  fame,  to  have  it  infcribed  on  his  tomb 
Here  hes  the  pnnce  who  firft  exerted  hrmfelf  in  eftablilhing  a  general  Protestant  confederacy  bv 
which  all  Europe  was  rendered  happier?  than  to  have  a  fumptuous  monument,  adorned  with  trophies  ’and 
all  the  military  inftrumnnts  of  death,  embellilhed  with  pompous  infcriptions  of  thoufands  flain  cities’  ran 
facked,  kingdoms  laid  yraiie,  and  empires  ruined?  Millions  unborn,  at  the  hour  of  thofe  eternal  military 
achievements,  have  fince  deplored  the  ruin  which  was  brought  upon  them  by  the  lofs  of  thofe  fathers  who 
fell  in  vidory;  millions  to  come  fhall  feel  the  blifs  and  blefs  that  Proteftant  power  which  gave  long  reft  and 
happinefs  to  mankind  ir  i  general,  and  tied  the  hands  of  the  fanguinary  powers  of  popery  to  root  hefetics  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  The  latter  refemble  the  fupreme  parent,"  the  former  the  impfacaWe  MroyeZ f  nZ 
'  Happy  will  be  that  P  rotestant  potentate,  who  fhall  firft  endeavour  at  the  execution  of  a  defim  of  this 
kind  ;  and  when  fo  many  fovereigns,  friends  to  the  felicity  and  the  liberties  of  mankind  in  general  Sail  unite 
in  a  congrefs  for  the  uinshaken  establishment  of  the  Protestant  interest  in  the  world-  we 
may  imagine  that  our  iPrefent  wife  and  beloved  Britifh  prince  would  chearfully  be  the  foremoft  in  promoting 
this  umverfal  happinefs  and  long  tranquillity,  in  freeing  the  fubjefts  of  all  Proteftant  ftates  from  being  etei*S 
rally  liable  to  be  involved  in  cares,  imports  and  oppreffion,  in  contributing  to  extinguifh  for  many  years  die 
rage  of  war  and  profufion  of  national  treafure,  in  acquiring  immortal  glory  by  acfts  of  public  virtue  and 

deliver, ng  down  a  more  permanent  felicity  to  a  people  who  may  have  reafoft  to  blefs  him  through  many  fuc- 
cetding  generations,.  °  v  1UV- 
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Mr.  Postlethwayt,  Author  of  this  Diftionary  of  'Trade  and  Commerce ,  offers  his  fervice  to  any  young 
nobleman,  or  other  perfons  of  quality,  to  initiate  them  into  the  national  and  parliamentary  knowlege  of 

TRADE  and  FINANCES. 

II.  He  draws  memorials,  petitions,  or  any  other  kind  of  representations,  relative  to  trade  or  the 
revenue,  either  of  a  public  or  of  a  private  nature,  proper  to  be  laid  before  the  king  in  council,  his 
majefty’s  ministers  of  state,  or  before  the  great  board?,  which  concern  the  various  departments  of 
public  bufinefs. 

III.  He  gives  his  opinion  upon  commercial  disputes  between  traders,  and  on  complicated  mercan# 
tile  accounts  of  importance,  which  the  parties  may  defire  to  adjuft  in  an  amicable  manner. 

IV.  He  gives  his  advice  to  young  merchants  of  diftin&ion  privately,  in  any  thing  relative  to  their  inter# 
eft  or  credit,  wherein  he  may  be  judged  of  fervice,  confiftent  with  his  New  Plan  for  a  Mercantile  College. 

***  He  offers  his  fervice  in  general  to  any  gentleman  to  whom  he  may  be  prefumed  to  be  of  ufe,  on  Mon* 
days,  Wednefdays  and  Fridays ,  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  three  in  the  afternoon. 

Pinner’s  Court,  near  the  Pay-office  in  Broad  Street,  by  the  Royal  Exchange,  Lonpqn* 
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A  A  M 

A  The  firft  letter  of  the  alphabet,  not  only  in  the 
Englilh,  but  tnoft  other  languages.  Merchants, 
^  bankers,  and  book-keepers  ufe  it,  either  alone,  or 
y  followed  by  fome  other  initial  letters,  as  art  abridg¬ 
ment  of  certain  terms  in  trade  for  faving  time,  and  room 
in  their  journals,  and  other  books  of  account. 

Being  fet  alone,  after  mentioning  a  bill  of  exchange,  A  Hands 
for  accepted;  in  French  accounts  A.  S.  P.  fignifies,  ‘  accepte 
fous  proteft,  i.  e.  accepted  under  proteft.’  A.  S.  P.  C.  c  ac¬ 
cepte  fous  proteft,  pour  mettre  a  cotnpte  ;  i.  e.  accepted  under 
proteft,  to  be  placed  to  account.’  A.  P.  fignifies  to  proteft. 
Merchants  commonly  diftinguifti  their  fetts  of  accounts  by 
the  letters  A,  B,  C,  &c.  which  anfwers  the  end  of  No.  r,  2, 
3,  See.  in  order  to  refer  by  thefe  letters,  from  new  fetts  of 
books  to  the  old,  to  certain  articles  which  had  their  rife  in 
the  preceding  books. 

AAGGI-DOGGII,  a  Perftan  word,  fignifying  *  The  bitter 
mountain.  It  is  fo  called,  on  account  of  being  a  very 
dangerous  paflage  for  the  trading  caravans,  which  travel  into 
Perfia,  and  take  their  route  of  Conftantinople  to  Ifpahan.  It 
is  iituated  a  day’s  journey  from  Louri,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Perfia,  near  Chaouqueu. 

When  thefe  caravans  are  arrived  at  the  pafs  of  this  mountain, 
all  the  camels  and  horfes  are  numbered,  for  each  of  which  the 
caravan-bachi  takes  a  duty,  which  he  employs  partly  for 
the  pay  of  foldiers  that  guard  the  caravans,  and  partly  for 
other  fmall  charges  :  but  he  detains  the  greateft  part  for 
himfelf.  F 

A  AM,  or  HAAM,  is  a  meafure  of  4  ankers,  or  2  ftekans,  or 
32  mingles,  the  mingle  being  of  2  pints  of  the  meafure  of 
Paris.  6  Aams  make  one  ton  of  4  hoglheads  of  Bourdeaux, 
each  hogfhead  making  at  Amfterdam  12  ftekans,  and  50 
ftekans  the  ton,  or  800  mingles  of  wine  and  lees  ;  which 
amount  to  1600  pints  of  Paris,  and  confequently  the  aam 
contains  about  250  to  260  pints  of  Paris. 

T  he  aam  is  alfo  a  meafure  which  the  Dutch  ufe  generally  in 
the  feven  united  provinces  of  the  Low  Countries ;  it  agrees  to 
that  of  the  hoglhead,  barrel,  or  ton,  provided  the  contents  of 
each  of  thefe  vefiels  be  128  mingles,  which  is  a  Dutch  mea-  I 
fure  alfo,  ufed  for  liquids,  and  which  weighs  about  36  ounces 
avoir-dupois. 

The  Bourdeaux  and  Rhenifh  wines,  brandies,  and  the  diffe¬ 
rent  forts  of  oils,  are  fold  in  the  lame  provinces  by  the  aam. 
Mr.  Savary  is  miftaken  in  faying,  that  the  mingle  makes  two 
pints  of  Paris  meafure,  it  making  only  one  pint,  and  about 
<5*  error  was  occaftoned  byRicard’s  Treatife  of  the  trade 
of  Amfterdam,  which  he  made  ufe  of,  where  in  page  19  it  is 
laid  that  it  is  divided  into  two  pints.  Mr.  Ricard,  not  having 
explained  what  pint  he  meant,  occafions  foreigners  to  mif- 
ta 'e  him;  it  is  the  Englilh  pint  that  he  intended,  which 
makes  a  little  more  than  the  half  pint  of  Paris,  whofe  diffe¬ 
rence  is  not  above  half  an  ounce  ;  for  the  Paris  pint,  filled 
with  common  water,  weighs  31  ounces,  and  that  of  England 
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16  ounces.  According  to  this,  the  aam,  filled  with  common 
water,  weighs  288  pounds,  and  makes  of  Paris  pints  148?, 
and  not  250,  to  26c,  as  Mr.  Savary  fays:  it  makes  in  Englilh 
pints  the  fame  number  as  that  of  pounds,  viz.  288  pints, 
the  Englifh  pint  of  water  being  a  pound. 

From  hence  it  is  plain,  that  the  mingle  makes  more  than  two 
Englifh  pints,  by  about  four  ounces;  but  retail  traders  in  the 
fame  provinces  make  ufe  of  the  divifion  of  two  pints,  as  Monf. 
Ricard  fays,  by  way  of  obtaining  good  meafure. 

Laftly,  the  aam  of  oil,  among  the  retail  traders,  is  reckoned 
no  more  than  120  mingles,  by  reafon  of  the  wafte  to  which 
it  is  liable. 

ABACA,  a  kind  of  flax  or  hemp,  gathered  in  fome  of  the 
Manillas  or  Philippine  iflands. 

There  are  two  forts  of  it,  the  white  and  the  grey.  This 
plant  is  a  fort  of  Indian  plantane,  which  is  fown  every  year, 
and,  being  gathered,  it  is  fteeped  in  water,  and  beaten  as 
hemp  is.  1  he  white  abaca  ferves  for  making  very  fine  lin- 
nen  ;  but  the  grey  is  employed  for  nothing  but  cordage. 
ABAGI.  See  Abassi. 

The  abagi  (which  feems  to  be  the  fame  thing  as  the  abafll, 
although  of  different  value)  is  worth  at  Tefflis,  and  throughout 
all  Georgia,  about  36  fols  French  money  ;  four  chaouris, 
which  are  alfo  called  fains,  make  one  abagi.  An  ufalton  is 
worth  half  an  abagi,  or  two  chaouris.  Forty  afpers,  or  car- 
bequis,  make  one  abagi.  Finally,  the  fequin  of  Venice  is 
worth  fix  abagis,  or  three  chaouris. 

ABASSI,  a  filver  coin  in  Perfia,  in  figure  and  fize  very  much 
like  the  ancient  pieces  of  fifteen  fols  in  France.  The  abafli 
takes  its  name  from  Shah-Abas  II.  king  of  Perfia,  who  or¬ 
dered  the  coinage  of  it.  It  has  on  one  fide,  for  legend,  the 
profelffon  of  the  Mahometan  faith,  ‘  There  is  no  God  but 
God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet;’  and  on  the  other  the 
king’s  name,  and  that  of  the  city  where  it  was  coined. 

This  coin,  which  has  a  great  currency  in  Perfia,  is  worth 
two  mammoudis  or  four  chayes ;  the  chaye  being  eftimated  at 
the  rate  of  nine  fols  fix  deniers  of  French  money,  makes  the 
abafli  worth  thirty-eight  fols,  or  feventeen  fols  of  Holland. 
They  have  alfo  pieces  of  five  abaflis,  in  value  n'ne  livres, 
and  from  twelve  to  thirteen  French  fols  ;  and  likewife  pieces 
of  two  abaflis,  which  are  in  value  one  half  of  the  former. 
Of  thefe  they  coin  but  few,  and  they  are  fcarce  current  in 
commerce,  being  commonly  accounted  a  fort  of  pocket- 
pieces.  The  pieces  of  five  abaflis  are  round,  a  little  thicker 
and  larger  than  a  French  crown,  and  the  half  of  thefe  in 
proportion. 

In  trade,  both  at  Ifpahan  and  in  the  reft  of  Perfia,  the  filver 
coinpaffes  by  weight,  not  by  tale:  the  bags  contain  50  to¬ 
mans,  which  make  25CO  abaflis:  they  are  weighed  by  weights 
of  one  toman,  or  fifty  abaflis  each.  If  they  fufpeci  that  there 
are  any  light  or  counterfeit  pieces,  they  difcover  them  by 
weighing  25  of  them  againft  25,  and  fo  on. 
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ABATELEMENT,  a  term  ufed  by  the  French  in  the  ports 
of  the  Levant,  fignifying  a  fentence  of  the  conful,  which  im¬ 
ports  a  prohibition  of  commerce  to  all  merchants  and  traders 
of  the  French  nation,  who  will  not  ftand  to  their  bargains, 
or  who  refufe  to  pay  their  debts.  This  prohibition  is  fo  fevere, 
that  thofe  againft  whom  it  is  iffued,  are  not  fuffered  to  fue  any 
perfon  for  the  payment  of  their  debts,  till  they  have  made  fatis- 
fa&ion,  according  to  the  conful’s  fentence,  and  have  got  the 
abatelement  taken  off,  by  the  execution  of  its  full  contents. 

ABATEMENT,  otherwife  REBATE,  a  term  in  ule  among 
traders,  for  a  difcount  or  abatement  in  the  price  of  certain 
commodities,  when  the  buyer  advances  the  fum  directly,  for 
which  he  might  have  taken  time. 

As  traders  are  not  always  inclined  to  pay  ready  money,  an 
abatement  or  deduction  of  fo  much  per  cent,  per  ann.  has 
been  devifed  to  induce  them  thereto,  that  they  may  take  the 
advantage  of  the  cuftomary  difcount. 

’Tis  alfo  the  practice  of  feveral  great  trading  companies  in 
foreign  countries,  to  allow  difcount  for  payment  of  ready 
money,  and  of  that  of  the  Englifh  Eaft-India  company  in 
particular,  to  allow  6  per  cent,  to  the  buyer  for  prompt  pay¬ 
ment,  as  it  is  termed. 

Ab  atement.  It  fometimes  happens,  that  goods  upon  de¬ 
livery  at  the  cuftom  houfe  are  found  to  have  received  da¬ 
mage.  In  this  cafe,  the  furveyor  and  landwaiter  are  to 
make  their  report  on  the  back  of  the  warrant,  and  return  it 
to  the  colle&or  and  principal  officers;  who  are  then  tochufe 
two  indifferent  and  experienced  merchants  to  view  the  goods, 
and  upon  oath  to  determine  the  quantum  of  the  damage. 
Then  the  furveyor  and  landwaiter  certify,  that  the  goods 
viewed  by  the  merchants  are  the  fame  for  which  duty  was 
paid  :  whereupon  a  certificate  of  the  whole  proceedings  is 
made  out,  and  a  proportional  abatement  of  the  duty  is  made, 
and  repaid  to  the  merchant  upon  his  figning  the  receipt. 

ABB,  fo  the  clothiers  call  the  yarn  of  a  weaver’s  warp.  They 
alfo  fay  abb- wool  in  the  fame  fenfe. 

ABBAAS1ES,  a  filver  coin  current  in  Perfia.  See  Abassi. 

ABEL-IVlOSC,  which  the  French  call  ambrette,  orgraine  de 
mufc,  (mufk-feed)  is  the  feed  of  a  plant  growing  in  Egypt, 
and  in  the  Antille  iflands,  having  greenifh  and  velvet  leaves, 
very  much  refembling  thofe  of  the  marlh-mallows ;  for  which 
reai'on  the  modern  botanifts  have  given  it  the  name  of  the 
velvet  marfh-mallow  of  the  Indies.  The  feed  is  fcarce  bigger 
than  a  very  large  pin’s  head,  formed  like  a  final!  kidney,  of 
a  greyilh  colour,  and,  as  it  were,  fhagreened  on  the  upper 
fide,  of  a  fcent  like  a  compound  of  amber  and  muflc.  Its 
principal  ufe  is  in  the  compofition  of  fome  perfumes,  with 
which  it  is  difficult  to  incorporate,  without  knowing  how  to 
manage  it.  The  Italian  perfumers  ufe  a  great  deal  of  it ; 
and  in  France  the  nuns  and  pater-nofler  makers  ufe  it  to  make 
chaplets,  or  bead-firings.  This  plant  is  filled  by  Monfieur 
Tournefort,  ‘  ketmia iEgyptiaca,  feminemofchato,  ./Egyptian 
ketmia,  with  feeds  fmelling  like  mufk and  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Miller  (Gardener’s  Dictionary)  obferves,  that  it  is  commonly 
called  mufk-feed  in  the  Weft-Jndies. 

The  ambrette  of  Martinico  is  the  beft  of  all.  It  ought  to 
be  chofen  new,  plump,  dry',  neat,  and  of  a  good  fcent. 

ABERDEENSHIRE,  in  Scotland,  is  bounded  on  the  fouth 
with  part  of  Angus  and  Merns,  or  rather  with  the  river  Dee 
and  the  Grandfbain  mountains  ;  with  part  of  Bamf  on  the 
north-weft ;  part  of  Murray  on  the  north ;  the  German 
ocean  on  the  eaft  ;  and  the  river  Spey  and  part  of  Badenoch 
on  the  weft.  The  chief  places  of  trade  in  Aberdeenfhire  are, 

1.  Aberdeen,  one  of  the  principal  cities  in  this  (hire  ;  there 
are  two  towns  or  cities  of  that  name,  the  old  and  the  new; 
the  old  lies  about  a  mile  northward  from  the  new,  and  is 
fituated  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  Don,  which  is  remarkable 
for  its  extraordinary  plenty  of  falmon  and  perch. 

2.  New  Aberdeen  is  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dee, 
It  exceeds  all  the  cities  in  the  north  of  Scotland  for  largenefs 
and  beauty.  It  ftands  in  a  fine  air,  and  has  a  great  revenue 
ariftng  from  its  falmon  fifhery.  The  adjoining  fea  not  only 
furnifties  them  with  plenty  ot  filh,  but  reproaches  them  with 
their  negligence,  when  they  fee  the  Dutch  fleets  perpetually 
fifhing  on  their  coafts,  to  very  great  advantage:  but  it  has 
been  till  lately  the  humour  of  the  inhabitants  to  apply  them- 
felves  chiefly  to  the  falmon-fifhing,  and  to  negleCI  that  of  all 
other  forts. 

The  quantity  of  falmon  and  perch,  taken  in  both  rivers,  is 
a  kind  of  prodigy.  The  proprietors  are  united  into  a  com¬ 
pany,  there  being  fo  many  Ihares,  of  which  no  perfon  can 
enjoy  above  one  at  a  time.  The  profits  are  very  confider- 
abJe,  the  falmon  being  fent  abroad  into  different  parts  of  the 
world,  particularly  into  England,  France,  the  Baltic,  and 
feveral  other  parts. 

The  herring-fifhing  is  a  common  bleffing  to  all  this  fhore  of 
Scotland,  and  is  like  the  treafure  of  the  Indies  at  their  door, 
were  it  properly  ufed  by  the  Scots  in  general  :  by  this,  how¬ 
ever,  the  merchants  of  Aberdeen  are  enabled  to  carry  on  a 
trade  to  Dantzick  and  Koningfberg,  Riga  and  Narva,  Wy- 
bourg  and  Stockholm. 

They  have  alfo  a  very  good  manufacture  of  linnen,  and  wor- 
fted  ftockmgs,  which  they  fend  to  England  in  great  quanti¬ 
ties.  They  make  fome  fo  fine  as  to  be  Jold  from  14  to  30 
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Ihillings  a  pair.  They  alfo  fend  them  over  to  Holland,  and 
into  the  north  and  eaff  feas,  in  great  quantities  ;  yet  the  poor 
who  knit  them,  if  they  get  two  pence  fterJing  a  day,  think 
they  make  a  good  day’s  work. 

They  have  a  great  exportation  of  pickled  pork,  packed  up 
in  barrels,  which  they  fend  chiefly  to  the  Dutch  for  victual¬ 
ling  their  Eaft-India  fhips,  and  ch.eir  men  of  war,  the  Aber¬ 
deen  pork  having  the  reputation  of  being  the  befi  cured,  for 
keeping  on  long  voyages,  of  any  in  Europe. 

They  alfo  export  corn  and  meal ;  but  they  generally  bring  it 
from  the  Firth  of  Murray,  or  Cromarty,  the  corn  coming 
from  about  Inverncfs,  where  they  have  great  plenty. 

The  people  of  Aberdeen  are  indeed  univerfal  merchants,  fo 
far  as  the  trade  of  the  northern  part  of  the  world  will  extend  ; 
and  it  may  be  juftly  efteemed  the  third  city  in  Scotland  ;  that 
is  to  fay,  next  after  Edinburgh  and  Glafgow. 

3.  Peterhead,  in  this  fhire,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  water 
of  Ugie,  is  a  fea-port  of  conffderable  trade,  and  has  a  bay 
or  road  that  will  contain  100  fail  of  fhips  with  good  riding 
in  8  or  9  fathoms.  ’Tis  high  water  here  when  the  moon  is 
direCtly  fouth. 

4.  Strathbogy,  in  this  fhire,  is  fruitful  in  corn  and  pafture, 
has  black  cattle,  fheep,  and  horfes  for  exportation ;  and  is 
remarkable  for  its  fine  linnen  yarn,  fpun  here  by  the  women, 
and  fold  to  the  merchants. 

Remarks. 

The  trade  of  Scotland,  particularly  the  linnen  manufacture, 
being  at  a  very  low  ebb,  before  the  year  1725,  the  royal 
boroughs,  who  are  the  guardians  of  the  trade  of  Scotland, 
took  under  their  confideration  the  ftate  of  their  trade  and  ma¬ 
nufactures,  in  their  general  annual  convention,  held  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  in  July  1725,  and  in  feveral  fubfequent  meetings  of 
their  grand  annual  committee  in  that  year. 

The  fociety  alfo  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  and 
many  perfons  well  flailed  in  trade  and  manufactures,  formed 
propofals  and  fchemes  for  encouraging  the  manufactures  and 
fifheries :  the  refult  of  which  was,  that,  in  their  meeting  of 
February  1725-6,  they  refolved  to  addrefs  his  majefty,  to 
have  the  monies,  fettled  bylaw  for  the  encouraging  of  their 
manufactures  applied  for  that  purpofe,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
that  all  mifapplication  might  be  prevented. 

The  effeCt  of  this  was,  that  his  late  majefty  was  gracioufly 
pleafed  to  write  the  following  letter  to  the  royal  boroughs, 
which  was  prefented  to  the  convention  by  his  majefty’s  ad¬ 
vocate,  upon  the  6th  of  July  1726,  and  has  had  very  happy 
confequences  in  regard  to  their  manufactures  in  general  ever 
fince. 

Superfcribed  GEORGE  R. 

Trufty  and  well  beloved,  we  greet  you  well.  We  diaving 
obferved,  that  the  feveral  fums  of  money  referved  and  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  treaty  of  union,  and  by  divers  ^Cts  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  to  be  employed  for  the  improvement  of  fifheries  and 
manufactures  in  Scotland,  have  not  hitherto  been  applied  to 
the  ufes  for  which  they  were  intended;  principally,  becaufe 
no  particular  plan  or  method  hath  been  concerted,  directing 
the  manner  in  which  thefe  fums  fhould  be  applied  for  the 
faid  purpofes.  And  being  defirous  to  remove  that  hindrance, 
as  fpeedily  as  may  be,  we  have  thought  good  to  recommend 
to  you,  that,  at  your  firfr  general  meeting  in  the  month  of 
July  next,  you  do  take  into  your  confideration  the  ftate  of 
the  laid  fifheries  and  manufactures,  and  of  the  monies  pro¬ 
vided  for  encouraging  the  fame  ;  and  that  by  yourfelves,  or 
by  committees  of  your  number,  you  do  devife  and  propofe 
the  particular  methods,  rules,  and  regulations,  which  to  you 
fhall  feem  the  moft  proper,  for  the  application  of  the  faid 
fums  towards  the  encouraging  and  promoting  fifheries,  and 
fuch  other  manufactures  and  improvements  in  Scotland,  as 
fhall  moft  conduce  to  the  general  good  of  the  united  king¬ 
doms  ;  and  that  you  do  return  to  us  the  propofuions  in  which 
you  final!  have  agreed,  to  the  end,  that,  upon  uue  confide¬ 
ration  thereof,  a  certain  method  may  be  fettled  for  the  ap¬ 
plication  and  management  of  thefe  fums  for  the  future.  The 
welfare  of  our  loving  people  of  Scotland,  and  the  profperity 
of  the  royal  boroughs,  is  fo  much  concerned  in  what  we  re¬ 
commend  to  you,  that  we  doubt  not  you  will  go  on  in  the 
execution  of  what  is  expedited  from  you,  with  the  utmoft 
diligence,  unanimity,  and  impartiality  :  and,  on  our  part,  we 
allure  you  of  our  countenance  and  encouragement  in  what, 
you  fhall  propofe  for  the  real  good  of  your  country,  confift- 
ent  with  the  general  intereft  of  our  united  kingdom,  See. 

Holles  Newcastle. 

In  confequence  of  this  letter  from  the  throne,  the  conven¬ 
tion  agreed  upon  an  anfwer,  wherein  they  expreffed  their 
joy  and  gratitude  to  his  majefty,  for  his  tender  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  Scotland  ;  which  filled  the  hearts  of  the  moft: 
knowing  people,  with  great  gratitude  and  loyalty,  and  ani¬ 
mated  them  zealoufly  to  exert  themfelves  to  obtain  feveral 
aCts  of  parliament  for  regulating  their  linnen  manufacture, 
and  promoting  the  fifheries  in  general  of  this  part  of  the 
united  kingdom.  And,  fince  this  period  of  time,  the  linnen 
manufactures  of  Scotland  have  arofe  to  a  very  extraordinary 
perfection  ;  and  ’tis  now  to  be  moft  ardently  wifihed  and  de- 
g  fired, 
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fired,  that  their  fifheries  will  meet  with  fitch  fuccefs  and  prof- 
perity,  as  to  employ  numberlefs  of  the  diftreffed  poor,  anc 
prove  as  good  a  nurfery  for  our  Britilh  feamen  as  the  coa 
trade  has  been. 

The  reafon  for  taking  notice  of  his  late  majefty’s  regard  to 
the  improvement  of  the  Scots  manufactures  and  fifheries,  is 
with  a  view  to  obferve,  what  great  and  happy  effects  proceec 
from  proper  encouragement  being  given  by  authority  to  any 
particular  branch  of  trade.  The  commiffioners  and  truftees 
appointed  in  Scotland,  in  confequence  hereof,  for  the  care  of 
their  trade,  were  fo  affected  with  his  majelty’s  tender  con¬ 
cern  for  their  profperity,  that  they  bellowed  their  time  and 
attendance  upon  the  fervice  of  the  public,  without  fee  or 
reward.  Their  meetings  were  frequent  and  regular.  Every 
federunt  manifefted,  that  their  fervice  was  of  great  ufe  and 
importance  to  their  country,  by  contributing  greatly  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  improvement  and  extenfion  of  their  fifheries  and 
manufactures  of  every  kind.  Numberlefs  letters  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  their  fecretary  from  every  corner  of  their  country, 
for  the  folution  of  doubts  and  queftions,  and  as  petitions  and 
applications  for  encouragement  of  various  kinds  upon  diffe¬ 
rent  branches  of  trade;  alfo  memorials  and  complaints  of 
abufes,  defeCts,  flovenly  and  unprofitable  practices  in  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  many  parts  of  their  manufacture,  and  propofals 
of  improvements,  and  of  the  rnoft  frugal  and  expeditious  me¬ 
thods  of  carrying  on  feveral  branches  of  trade  to  the  beft 
advantage.  Thefe  the  commiffioners  duly  weighed,  and 
gave  full  fatisfaCtion  thereto  by  regular  anfwers,  according  to 
the  beft  information  they  could  poffibly  receive.  And  fuch 
have  been  the  good  effeCts  of  this  correfpondence,  and  zeal 
for  the  intereft  of  trade  fince,  that  we  may  truly  fay,  that  the 
whole'  face  of  Scotland  is  changed.  But,  under  the  head  of 
Scotland,  we  Ihall  reprefent  the  general  ftate  of  the  trade  of 
that  part  of  the  united  kingdom,  as  we  fhall  the  particular 
branches  carried  on  in  the  feveral  fhires  or  counties. 

ABLAQUE,  as  la  foye  Ablaque,  or  Ablaque  filk,  is  the  Ar- 
daffine  filk,  which  comes  from  Perfia  by  the  way  of  Smyrna. 
It  is  very  beautiful,  and  hardly  inferior  in  finenefs  to  the 
Sourbaftis.  It  is  but  little  ufed,  however,  in  the  manufact  ures 
of  filk  fluffs  made  at  Lyons  and  Tours,  becaufe  it  will  not 
bear  hot  water  in  the  winding.  The  French  have  given  it 
the  name  of  Ablaque  filk. 

ABORTIVE  VELLUM,  is  made  of  the  Ikin  of  an  abortive 
calf.  See  Vellum. 

ABOUCOUCHOU,  a  fort  of  woollen  cloth  made  in  France, 
particularly  in  Provence,  Languedoc,  and  Dauphine,  defigned 
for  Egypt.  See  the  article  Cloth,  where  mention  is  made 
of  thofe  that  are  fent  to  the  Levant  by  the  way  of  Marfeilles. 

ABRA,  a  filver  coin  in  Poland,  worth  from  24  to  25  French 
fols.  The  abra  is  current  at  Conftanrinople,  and  in  all  the 
dominions  of  the  Grand  Seignior:  it  is  received  there  upon 
the  foot  of  one  fourth  of  the  allani,  or  Holland’s  dollar.  See 
Aslani. 

ABRIDGMENT,  a  fummary  or  contraction  of  a  writing, 
&c.  wherein  the  lefs  material  things  being  omitted,  or  more 
briefly  mentioned,  the  whole  is  brought  into  a  leffer  compafs. 
ABROHANI,  or  MALLEMOLLE,  the  name  of  a  certain 
muflin,  or  clear,  white,  fitie  cotton-cloth,  brought  from  the 
Eaft  Indies',  and  particularly  from  Bengal,  being  in  length 
16  French  ells  and  3  quarters,  and  in  breadth  five  eighths 

ABRUZZO,  a  province  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in  Italy. 
It  is  divided  into  two  parts;  the  one  called  the  Farther 
Abruzzo,  the  other  the  Nigher  Abruzzo.  The  former  of 
thefe  is  bounded  on  the  north-weft,  by  the  Marca  d’Ancona; 
on  the  fouth  weft,  by  Sabina  and  Campagnia  de  Roma;  on 
the  fouth-eaft,  by  the  Nigher  Abruzzo;  and  on  the  north- 
.  eaft,  by  the  Adriatic  fea. 

This  country  is  cold  and  mountainous,  being  croffed  by  the 
Apennines;  yetis  fertile  in  grain,  fruits,  and  efpecially  in 
faffron;  and  breeds  great  quantities  of  beafts  both  wild  and 
tame.  It  is  healthy,  pleafant,  and  well  inhabited,  and  the 
people  are  induftrious,  given  to  traffic,  and  fome  manufac¬ 
tures,  particularly  the  woollen. 

The  Nigher  Abruzzo,  is  more  mountainous  and  cold  than  the 
other,  and  yet  is  far  from  being  fo  healthy  as  that.  The  ri¬ 
vers  of  it  are  the  Lenta,  Foro,  Moro,  Feltrino,  Sangro,  Afig- 
nella,  and  Irigno.  The  country  watered  by  them  produces 
great  plenty  of  corn,  rice,  wines,  fruit,  and  efpecially  faf¬ 
fron  ;  but  here  are  many  large  woods,  that  (belter  great 
number  of  wolves,  bears,  and  other  wild  creatures,  which 
oblige  travellers  to  go  always  in  troops  and  well  armed  : 
which  prevents  improvements  in  trade. 

Ortona  al  Mare,  in  this  province,  fo  called  to  diftinguilh  it 
from  Ortona  di  Marfi  in  the  fame  province,  is  an  ancient 
town  belonging  to  the  Frentani,  and  fituate  on  the  Adriatic 
gulph,  between  the  rivers  of  Foro  and  Moro.  It  had  for¬ 
merly  a  convenient  and  fafe  harbour  for  (hipping,  but  is  now 
thinly  inhabited  and  little  frequented,  becaufe  the  Venetians 
fpoiled  the  haven. 

Remark. 

We  may  here  obferve,  that,  in  places  where  there  is  no 
tf-r  a  ?ey  are  hardl.y  worth  taking  notice  of,  unlefs  to  ma 
nifeft  the  neceffity  of  cultivation  in  cur  own  country,  where- 
ever  it  appears  prafticable. 


ABUCCO,  ABOCCO,  or  ABOCCHr,  a  weight  ufed  in  the 
kingdom  of  Pegu.  One  abucco  is  twelve  teccalis  and  a  h  df- 
two  abuccosmake  an  agiro,  which  is  alfo  called  giro;  two 
giri  make  half  a  biza,  and  the  biza  weighs  100  teccalis;  that 
is  to  (ay,  2  pounds  5  ounces  the  heavy  weight,  or  3  pounds  q 

A  rI'S .¥*  nice  for  its  weights, 

ABluvj^.SB,  or  ASLAM.  bee  Aslani 

ABYSSINIA,  or  upperYEthiopia,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
hsubia  or  Sennar.  On  the  eaft  it  had  formerly  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  coaft  of  Abex ;  on  the  fouth  by  Alaba,  Jendero,  or 
Oingiro,  as  the  Portuguefe  write  it  ;  on  the  weft  by  the  ri¬ 
ver  Maleg,  which  falls  into  the  Nile,  and  by  this  laft  quit- 
to  the  boundary  of  Nubia.  For  the  mdre  tedious  difputable 
delcriptions  with  refpeft  to  its  boundaiies,  we  refer  to  thofe 
who  have  profeffedly  written  thereon  ;  our  view  being  only 
to  take  a  furvey  of  what  commerce  they  have,  and  Ihis  is 
very  trifling  for  fo  extenfive  a  kingdom. 

Remarks. 

Trade  and  manufactures  are  wholly  wanting  here;  and,  tho’ 
their  way  of  living  makes  them  need  the°fewer’  yet ’even 
thofe  that  are  mod  necefiary,  they  are  fupplied  with  by  the 
Jews;  fuch  as  weaving  (tuffs  for  drefs,  and  forging  heads 
for  their  lances,  &c.  They  have  a  natural  aversion  for  all 
fmiths,  as  people  that  deal  in  fire,  and  live  in  a  kind  of  hell 
as  they  conceive  of  it ;  and  yet  their  princes  are  not  infen- 
fible  of  the  great  advantages  a  plenty  of  all  forts  of  trades 
would  be  to  their  dominions,  though  they  dare  not,  it  feems, 
force  their  fubjeCts  to  what  they  would  deem  an  infupport- 
able  (Every ;  witnefs  the  letter,  which  David  one  of  their 
monarchs,  lent  to  John  III.  of  Portugal,  wherein  he  defired 
him  to  fend  over  to  him  fome  printers,  armourers,  cutlers, 
phyficians,  furgeons,  architects,  carpenters,  mafons,  gold- 
fmiths,  miners,  bricklayers,  and  jewellers. 

I  hey  feem  indeed  by  their  churches,  and  other  ruinated 
places,  to  have  heretofore  encouraged  architecture.  But  the 
workmen  were  fent  for  from  other  countries,  and  were  forced 
to  do  all  themfelves ;  fo  that  when  thefe  fabrics  were  reared, 
efpecially  the  imperial  palace  built  by  Peter  Pais,  a  Portu- 
guefe  architect,  the  people  flocked  from  all  parts  of  Ethiopia 
to  view  it,  and  admired  it  as  a  new  wonder  of  the  world. 
However,  thefe  occupations  which  they  have  among  them, 
are  always  conveyed  from  the  father  to  the  children.  & 

Gold,  iilver,  copper,  and  iron,  are  the  principal  ores  with 
which  their  mines  abound  in  this  extenfive  part  of  Africa; 
but  not  above  one  third  part  is  made  ufe  of  by  way  of  mer¬ 
chandize,  or  converted  into  money ;  of  which  they  have 
little  or  no  ufe  in  Abyffinia.  They  cut  their  gold  indeed  into 
fmall  pieces  for  the  pay  of  their  troops,  and^for  expe.nces  of 
the  court,  which  is  a  pretty  modern  cuftom  among  them  ; 
the  king’s  gold,  before  the  end  of  the  feventeenth  °century’ 
being  laid  up  in  his  treafury  in  ingots,  with  intent  never  to 
be  carried  out,  or  never  ufed  in  any  thing  but  veffels,  and 
trinkets  for  the  fervice  of  the  palace. 

In  the  lieu  of  final!  money,  they  make  ufe  of  rock  fait  as 
white  as  fnow,  and  as  hard  as  a  {tone.  This  is  taken  out 
of  the  mountain  of  Lafta,  and  put  into  the  king’s  warehoufes; 
where  it  is  reduced  into  tablets  of  a  foot  long,  and  three 
inches  broad,  ten  of  which  are  worth  about  a  French  crown. 
When  they  are  circulated  in  trade,  they  are  reduced  (till  into 
fmaller  pieces,  as  occafion  requires.  This  fait  is  alfo  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  fame  purpofe  as  common  fea  fait. 

This  fait  is  fold,  as  it  were,  weight  for  weight  for  gold. 
With  this  mineral  fait  the  Ethiopians  purchafe pepper,  fpices, 
and  filk  fluffs,  which  are  brought  to  them  by  the  Indians,  in 
their  ports  in  the  Red  Sea. 

Cardamums,  ginger,  aloes,  myrrh,  caffia,  civet,  ebony- 
wood,  ivory,  wax,  honey,  cotton  and  linnens  of  various 
forts  and  colours,  are  merchandizes  which  may  be  had  from 
Abyffinia  ;  to  which  may  be  added  fugar,  hemp,  flax,  and 
excellent  wines,  if  thefe  people  had  the  art  of  preparing 
them. 

It  has  been  thought,  that  the  coffee-berry  was  originally 
tranfplanted  from  Ethiopia  into  Arabia,  from  whence  a  great 
quantity  is  brought:  but  this  is  uncertain,  as  there  are  no' 
figris  of  it  among  them  at  prefent. 

’  1  is  affirmed  by  good  hiftorians,  there  are  in  this  country 
the  fineft  emeralds  that  are  any  where  to  be  found  ;  and,  tho’ 
they  arc  found  but  in  one  place,  they  are  there  in  great  quan¬ 
tities,  and  fome  fo  large  and  fo  perfect,  that  they  are  inefti- 
mable  in  value.  Alfo  on  the  iflands  near  Arqua  (which  for 
that  reafon  the  Turks  keep  a  garrifon  at)  they  find  very  good 
bright  pearls,  and  very  large,  fome  of  which  are  of  the 
fineft  colour. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  merchandizes,  whereof  we  have 
fpoken,  are  more  for  foreign  than  inland  trade.  '1  heir  do- 
meftic  commerce  conlifts  chiefly  in  fait,  honev,  buck- wheat, 
grey  peafe,  citrons,  oranges,  lemons,  and  other  provifions, 
with  fruits  and  herbage  neceffary  for  the  fupport  of  life. 

Thofe  places  that  the  Abyffinian  merchants  frequent  the  mod, 
who  dare  venture  to  carry  their  commodities  by  fea  them¬ 
felves,  are  the  Arabia  happy,  and  the  Indies,  particularly 
thofe  of  Goa,  Cambaye,  Bengal  and  Sumatra. 

With  regard  to  their  ports  on  the  Red  Sea,  to  which  foreign 
merchants  commonly  refort,  the  moft  confiderable  are  thofe 
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of  Mette,  Azum,  Zajalla,  Maga,  Dazo,  Patea,  and  Brava. 
They  had  formerly  Ercocco  and  Quaqueu;  but  the  Turks 
ruined  thefe  ports  towards  the  middle  of  the  feventeenth  cen- 
turv,  and  with  them  others  of  their  maritime  cities. 

The  trade  of  the  Abyffinians  by  land  is  inconfiderable.  There 
are,  however,  bands  of  Abyffinians  who  arrive  yearly  at 
Egypt,  particularly  at  Cairo,  laden  with  gold  dull,  which 
they  bring  to  barter  for  the  merchandizes  of  that  country,  or 
of  Europe,  for  which  they  have  occafion. 

Thefe  cafilas  or  caravans,  if  we  may  be  allowed  thus  to  call 
a  body  of  40  or  50  poor  wretches,  who  unite  together  for 
their  mutual  affiflance  in  their  journey,  are  commonly  three 
or  four  months  on  their  route,  traverfing  forefts  and  moun¬ 
tains  almoft  impaffable,  in  order  to  exchange  their  gold  for  ne- 
ceffaries  for  their  families,  and  return  immediately  with  the 
greateft  part  of  the  merchandize  on  their  backs.  Sometimes 
the  Jews  or  the  Egyptians  will  give  them  credit. 

’Tis  extraordinary  that  thefe  merchants  fhould  give  thefe 
poor  wretches  credit,  againft  whom  they  have  no  recourfe,  if 
they  fail  of  payment.  But  experience  has  fhewn,  that  they 
have  never  abufed  the  confidence  repofed  in  them,  not  even 
on  account  of  their  death  ;  for,  if  that  happens,  their  fellow- 
travellers  take  care  of  the  effects  of  the  deceafed,  for  the 
benefit  of  their  families,  and  in  order  therewith  to  difcharge 
thofe  debts  contracted  at  Cairo. 

Other  nations  with  whom  the  Abyffinians  carry  on  trade  by 
land,  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of  Adel,  the  Turks 
who  are  now  mafters  of  Ercocco  and  Quaqueu,  the  Melen- 
dians,  the  people  of  Mofambique,  and  the  Portuguefe  who 
are  fettled  upon  thofe  coafts. 

Before  we  conclude,  it  fhould  be  remembered,  that  one  of 
the  principal  branches  of  trade  of  thefe  people,  is  that  of 
flaves,  who  are  greatly  efteemed  in  the  Indies  and  Arabia  for 
the  beft,  and  the  mod:  faithful  of  all  that  the  other  kingdoms 
of  Africa  furnifh.  The  Indian  and  Arabian  merchants  fre¬ 
quently  fubftitute  them  as  their  fadlors;  and,  on  account  of 
their  good  fervices  and  integrity,  not  only  often  give  them 
their  liberty,  but  liberally  reward  them. 

Though  the  productions  and  populoufnefs  of  this  part  of  the  . 
world,  would  admit  of  a  furprizing  improvement  in  general 
commerce  with  the  Europeans ;  yet  it  is  as  little  cultivated 
here,  as  in  any  other  parts  of  Africa.  See  Africa,  and 
its  feveral  divifions  from  that  genera!  head. 

ACACIA  is,  according  to  Pomet,  the  fruit,  or  rather  the  feeds 
of  a  yellow  fruit  inclining  to  red,  of  the  fize  of  a  magdalen- 
pear,  or  lefs  than  that  of  an  orange.  The  tree  which  bears 
thefe,  is,  according  to  the  Sieur  Rouffeau’s  letter,  5  or  6  feet 
high,  adorned  with  leaves  of  a  yellowifh  green,  and  fomething 
of  the  fhape  of  ivy.  The  flowers  are  fm all,  and  grow  in  tufts, 
of  a  carnation  colour ;  from  whence  comes  a  yellow  fruit, 
or  feed,  of  the  bignefs  of  a  chefnut,  of  the  fhape  of  a  kid¬ 
ney,  and  of  an  olive  colour,  covered  with  a  nut  or  ftone, 
wherein  is  a  white  almond,  which,  after  it  has  been  roafted 
like  a  chefnut  in  the  fire,  is  pleafant  to  eat. 

The  Americans  cut  the  yellow  fruit  in  flices,  and  eat  it  in  the 
manner  we  do  a  China  orange,  as  well  to  revive  the  fpirits, 
as  to  cool  them,  becaufe  they 'are  full  of  a  well-tafted  juice. 
You  muft  chufe  fuch  as  are  large  and  new,  of  an  olive  co¬ 
lour,  with  white  kernels,  which  are  the  certain  figns  they  are 
frefh  ;  and  not  of  a  chefnut  colour,  which  is  a  fign  of  their 
beina;  old  and  over-ripe. 

ACACIA  VERA  is,  according  to  many  authors,  the  thicken¬ 
ed  juice  of  a  large  tree,  growing  in  Egypt  and  Arabia,  whofe 
blolFom  is  while  and  purgative,  and  which  is  all  over  thorny, 
except  its  trunk.'  From  this  tree  it  is,  as  fome  other  au¬ 
thors  pretend,  that  the  gum  arabic  ifl’ues.  However  that 
be,  for  the  opinion  of  both  has  but  a  flender  foundation, 
this  thickened  juice,  from  what  tree  foever  it  is  produced, 
comes  from  the  Levant,  in  round  balls  of  different  fizes, 
wrapped  up  in  very  thin  bladders. 

The  acacia  vera,  to  be  good,  ought  to  be  full  ripe,  of  a  tan 
colour,  of  a  reddifh  brown,  fmooth  and  fhining,  and  of  a 
flyptic  and  fomething  difagreeable  tafte.  This  drug  is  ufed 
in  the  compofition  of  Venice  treacle. 

ACACIA  GERMANICA,  or  German  Acacia,  is  a  counter¬ 
feit  drug,  made  of  the  juice  of  floes,  or  wild  plums,  which 
grow  upon  the  black-thorn ;  that  juice  is  boiled  afterwards 
to  a  foiid  confidence,  and  put  into  bladders  like  the  true 
acacia,  which  comes  from  Egypt.  But  neverthelefs  it  is 
fcarce  poffible  to  be  miflaken  in  it;  the  acacia  vera  being  of 
a  reddifh  tan  colour,  and  the  acacia  Germanica  as  black  as 
common  Spanilh  liquorice.  Lemery  fays,  the  true  acacia  is 
made  by  expreffion  out  of  the  fruit,  and  that  either  ripe,  or 
unripe.  From  the  ripe  fruit  there  is  a  black  juice  :  from  the 
unripe  fruit  a  red  or  yellowifh  juice,  the  colour  not  fo  black, 
but  more  inclining  to  red,  and  of  a  fweet  feent.  This,  he 
adds,  is  the  true  acacia  of  Diofcorides,  which  is  to  be  ufed 
in  making  Venice  treacle. 

ACAJOU,  is  the  fruit,  or  rather  the  feed  of  a  tree,  growing 
in  the  Antille  iflands,  and  in  many  places  of  the  continent  of 
America,  and  efpecially  in  Brafil. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  trees  which  bear  this  name,  but 
there  is  but  one  of  them  that  produces  fruit.  The  fruit  bear¬ 
ing  acajou  is  a  tree  of  a  middling  fize,  with  branches  that  in¬ 


cline  very  much  downward.  Its  leaves  are  broad  and  ftreakeu 
with  many  veins,  and  round  at  the  end.  The  bloffoms, 
which  grow  in  clutters,  and  are  of  a  very  agreeable  fine!!, 
are  white,  when  they  firft  open,  and  afterwards  of  a  carna¬ 
tion  and  purple  colour.  Its  fruit  is  of  the  form  of  an  apple 
fomevvhat  oblong,  covered  with  a  thin  rind  of  a  lively  red, 
and  crowned  with  a  kind  of  creft  of  an  olive  colour.  In  the 
infide  are  fpungy  filaments,  which  yield  a  juice  between  fweet 
and  four,  Very  good  for  quenching  the  third,  and  againft 
fainting  fits,  when  mixed  with  fugar.  The  Indians  make  a. 
liquor  of  it,  which  will  inebriate  like  wine ;  and  laftiy,  the 
ftone  or  feed,  which  is  what  the  druggifts  and  grocers  at  Paris 
fell  under  the  name  of  acajou,  is  a  kind  of  chefnut  in  the 
form  of  a  hare’s  liver,  within  which  there  is  a  kernel,  and 
that  being  peeled  is  an  excellent  ftomachic. 

The  acajou  nuts  fhould  be  chofen  frefh,  and  of  an  olive  co¬ 
lour.  When  incifions  are  made  in  the  acajou  tree,  it  emits  a 
clear  tranfparent  gum,  very  like  the  gum  arabic. 

The  Chevalier  des  Marchais,  in  his  Voyage  de  Guinee, 
Tom  III.  p.  266,  fays, 

That  there  are  two  kinds  of  acajou  ;  the  firft  is  that  to 
which  the  Spaniards  have  given  the  name  of  cedar,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  feent  of  its  wood,  though  in  reality  it  differs  as 
much  from  the  cedar,  as  the  cedar  does  from  the  apple-tres. 
The  fecond  kind  has  retained  throughout  all  America,  the 
name  which  the  Indians  of  all  nations  have  given  it,  with  fo 
little  difference  from  each  other,  that  it  is  plainly  known  to 
be  the  fame  in  ail  their  idioms.  This  tree  is  fo  common, 
that  there  are  whole  forefts  of  it  in  Brafil  and  Guiana.  The 
Portuguefe  have  no  remedy  more  fure  for  curing  their  negroes 
of  a  pain  in  the  ftomach,  which  is  a  kind  of  dropfy,  than 
to  leave  them  to  themfelves,  in  places  abounding  with  thefe 
trees.  Hunger  preffing  thofe  poor  wretches,  and  they  not 
finding  any  other  food  but  the  fruit  of  the  acajou,  they  glut 
themfelves  with  it ;  and  the  fruit  foon  cutting  the  noxious 
humours,  that  occafion  the  diftemper,  thefe  dropfical  flaves, 
who  were  fcarce  able  to  ftir,  are  feen  in  a  fhort  time  running 
like  flags,  and  in  a  wonderful  ftate  of  health. 

The  nut,  which  the  fruit  bears  at  its  extremity,  contains  in 
the  fhell  an  oil,  which  is  the  more  (harp  and  biting,  the  lefs 
ripe  it  is.  This  oil  is  however  of  a  wonderful  ufe,  in  drying 
up  and  cleanfing  the  oldeft  ulcers,  and  all  other  difeafes  of 
the  fkin  ;  and  alfo  for  killing  thofe  dangerous  infers  that 
get  under  the  toe-nails,  and  into  the  wrinkles  of  the  fkin, 
where  they  occafion  ulcers  that  are  frequently  incurable. 
The  Portuguefe  call  them  bichos,  the  Spaniards  niguas,  and 
the  French  chiques. 

In  proportion  as  the  fruit  ripens,  the  fharpnefs  of  the  oil  de- 
creafes;  but  there  always  remains  more  than  enough  to  make 
the  tongue  and  gums  of  thofe  fmart,  who  are  fo  imprudent 
as  to  crack  that  nut  with  their  teeth. 

There  is  no  occafion. to  extra#  this  oil  in  the  country  where 
the  fruit  grows,  in  order  to  bring  it  to  Europe ;  it  being 
fufficient  to  fend  the  nuts  thither.  Though  they  be  never  fo 
ftale,  they  always  retain  oil  enough.  In  order  to  extra#  it, 
the  nut  muft  be  fpiit,  and  its  pieces  laid  upon  burning  char¬ 
coal.  The  oil,  which  is  contained  between  the  two  coats  of 
the  fhell,  comes  out  as  foon  as  it  feels  the  fire  :  it  is  colle#ed 
with  a  little  cotton,  and  applied  to  the  ufes  mentioned  above. 
The  kernel  contained  in -this  fhell  is  white,  foiid,  delicate, 
and  of  a  better  tafte  than  the  bell  almonds,  and  is  much  like 
that  in  the  ftone  of  a  pine  apple.  Thefe  nuts  are  eaten  raw 
when  frefh  gathered,  after  having  been  fteeped  for  a  fhort 
time  in  water,  with  a  little  fait :  many  like  them  better  roaft- 
eJ.  In  ordet  to  that,  the  fheil  is  a  little  broke,  and  laid  for  a 
moment  on  the  coals :  it  then  opens  of  itfelf,  the  kernel  is 
taken  out,  and  a  little  brown  fkin,  that  covers  it,  being  peeled 
.off,  it  is  then  of  a  delicious  tafte.  Thefe  nuts  will  keep 
many  years,  and  fcarce  lofe  any  thing  of  their  goodnefs.  The 
Indians  fet  fo  great  value  upon  the  fruit  of  the  acajou,  and 
the  nut  that  adheres  to  it,  that  they  often  make  war  with 
each  other,  for  the  crop  of  this  fruit,  which  in  Guiana  is 
ripe  in  the  months  of  December,  January  and  February. 

This  fruit  is  of  the  form  of  an  apple.  The  fkin  is  thin 
and  fmooth,  of  a  fine  red  on  the  fide  next  to  the  fun,  and 
of  a  gold  colour  on  the  oppofite  fide.  Their  fmell  is 
fweet,  agreeable,  and  comforting.  Their  fubftance  is  en¬ 
tirely  fpungy,  and  full  of  an  exceeding  tart  and  flyptic  li¬ 
quor,  before  the  fruit  is  ripe ;  but  fweet,  pleafant,  and 
wholefome,  when  it  has  attained  its  maturity.  They  re- 
fiefh  and  exhilarate;  and,  though  they  are  a  little  binding, 
yet  they  wonderfully  provoke  urine. 

•  They  make  a  tart  and  pleafant  wine  of  it,  which  is  heady, 
kept  two  or  three  days;  after  which  it  turns  into  a  very 
fharp  vinegar.  People  of  fkill  might  make  a  wine  of  it,  that 
would  keep  longers  fome  have  caufed  the  juice  of  the  acajou 
fruit  to  be  diftilled,  which  has  produced  a  very  ftron^  fpirit. 
This  tree,  during  the  great  heats,  emits  lumps  of  gum,  of 
an  amber  colour,  hard  and  friable,  or  apt  to  crumble.  The 
Indians  difiblve  it  in  water,  and  give  it  with  fuccefs  to  wo¬ 
men  troubled  with  hy fit  1  ic  diforders,  or  their  periodic  mala¬ 
dies.  This  gum  has  little  or  no  feent. 

ACAN1  HUS,  otherwile  called  br2nca  tirfina,  or  bear’s- 
breech,  is  a  j  lant  ufed  in  medicine.  Its  leaves  are  fome  what 
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like  thofe  of  the  thiftle ;  the  flowers  are  labiated  ;  the  under 
lip  of  the  flower  is  divided  into  three  fegments,  which  irt  the 
beginning  is  curled  up  in  form  of  a  fhort  tube  :  in  the  place 
of  the  upper  lip  are  produced  the  ftamina  or  feeds,  which 
fupport  the  pointals :  the  cup  of  the  flower  is  compofed  of 
leaves  which  are  prickly;  the  upper  part  of  which  is  bent 
over  like  an  arch,  and  fupplies  the  defed  of  the  upper  lip  of 
the  flower.  The  fruit  is  of  an  oval  form,  and  is  divided  in 
the  middle  into  two  cells,  each  containing  one  fingle  fmootb 


feed.  < 

There  are  four  fpecies  of  this  plant  known,  viz. 

I.  Acanthus  fativus,  vel  mollis  Virgilii.  The  fmooth- 
leaved  garden  bear’s-breech.  This  is  the  fort  ufed  in  medi¬ 
cine,  and  fuppofed  to  be  the  mollis  acanthus  of  Virgil.  2. 
Acanthus  aculeatus,  the  prickly  bear’s  breech.  3.  Acan¬ 
thus  rarioribus  &  brevioribus  aculeis  munitus,  the  middle 
bear’s-breech,  with  fhort  fpines.  4.  Acanthus  Lufitanicus, 
ampliffimo  folio  lucido,  the  Portugal  bear’s-breech,  with 
large  Aiming  leaves.  All  thefe  plants  are  eafily  propagated 
by  parting  their  roots  in  February  or  March,  or  by  feeds 
fown  at  the  fame  time. 

ACAPALTI,  a  plant  of  New  Spain  or  Mexico,  that  bears 
the  long  pepper.  Its  trunk  grows  winding  like  that  of  the 
vine,  and  has  leaves  upon  it  like  thofe  of  white  pepper,  but 
longer  and  more  pointed,  of  a  very  ftrong  fcent,  and  a  hot 
and  fharp  tafte.  The  fruit  is  round,  and  from  two  to  three 
inches  long,  of  a  pretty  red  colour,  when  it  is  near  its  ma¬ 
turity  ;  which  it  can  never  attain  entirely  on  the  plant ;  fo 
that  it  is  neceffary  to  gather  it,  as  foon  as  it  begins  to  red¬ 
den,  in  order  to  compleat  its  ripening  in  the  fun. 

This  pepper  is  eaten  either  green  or  dried,  and  both  ways 
gives  a  very  high  relifh  to  meat,  provided,  that,  after  feafon- 
fng  therewith,  it  be  not  put  again  to  the  fire  ;  in  which  cafe 
it  lofes  part  of  its  tafte  and  firength. 

ACAPULCO,  a  port  town  in  America,  fituate  in  Mexico,  on 
a  large  bay  of  the  South-Sea,  from  whence  a  rich  fhip  has 
been  faid  to  fail  annually  to  Manilla  in  the  Philippine  Iflands, 
near  the  coaft  of  China,  in  Afia;  and  another  returns  an¬ 
nually  from  thence  to  Acapulco,  laden  with  a  great  treafure 
from  the  Eaft-Indies.  One  of  thofe  rich  {hips  loaden  with 
filver,  and  bound  from  Acapulco  to  Manilla,  was  taken  by 
the  late  Lord  Anfon. 


Remarks. 

It  is  a  great,  though  general  miftake,  that  the  Spaniards  em¬ 
ploy  but  two  {hips  to  Manilla,  whereof  one  goes  and  one 
returns  every  year ;  for  they  fend  out  two  (hips  or  galleons, 
and  receive  back  two  every  year.  Sometimes  indeed  it  hap¬ 
pens  that  they  come  not  back  till  two  years,  but  that  is  ex 
traordinary  and  by  accident.  The  burthen  or  cargo  which 
thefe  fhips  carry  is  very  great ;  the  ordinary  loading,  befides 
their  guns  and  ftores,  being  1000  to  1100  ton  each  ;  and 
they  had  one  many  years  which  carried  1600  ton. 

Thofe  Manilla  {hips  are  always  full  loaden  outwards  with 
European  goods,  befides  the  filver,  and  bring  back  likewife  a 
full  loading  of  all  forts  of  Eaft-India  and  China  goods ;  and 
all  thefe  goods,  both  out  and  home,  except  what  are  fent 
fouthward  to  Panama  and  Lima,  are  carried  by  land  carriage 
from  and  to  Mexico,  which  is  about  240  miles :  and 
thefe  goods  by  computation,  befides  what  may  go  to  Lima 
and  that  way,  cannot  be  lefs  than  4000  ton  in  weight,  that 
Is  2000  ton  one  way,  and  2000  ton  the  other,  and  this  en- 
creafes  the  trade  of  the  country  in  the  employment  of  peo¬ 
ple,  horfes,  mules  and  carriages. 

The  Acapulco  {hips  carry  all  forts  of  European  goods  from 
America;  and  thefe  furnilh  the  Spaniards  therewith  at  Ma¬ 
nilla  chiefly,  and  the  Indians  of  the  Philippine  Iflands  in 
general,  whom  the  Spaniards  have  taught  to  go  cloathed 
after  the  Spanifh  manner,  with  ali  kinds  of  European  ma¬ 
nufactures  :  fome  of  thefe  are  alfo  fold  to  the  Maylayans, 
and  the  Indians  of  all  the  coafts  and  iflands  contiguous  ;  but 
much  more  confiderable  in  value  are  the  utenfils,  weapons, 
fire-arms,  workmen’s  tools,  and  all  heavy  goods  made  of 
iron  and  brafs,  which  are  brought  from  Acapulco,  which  are 
vended  amongft  all  thofe  Indians  to  great  advantage  ;  alfo 
unwrought  iron,  or  iron  in  bars,  is  brought  from  Old  Spain 
to  Acapulco,  and  carried  from  thence  to  Manilla  ;  and  here 
the  Chinefe  and  Japanefe,  who  are  the  beft  cutlers  in  India, 
and  make  all  manner  of  utenfils,  purchafe  large  quantities 
of  iron  and  brafs  of  the  Spaniards.  Both  Chinefe  and  Ja¬ 
panefe  are  pretty  curious  workers  in  moft  kind  of  hard-ware 
in  gold  and  filver  :  they  are  good  founders,  turners,  gold- 
fmiths  and  lockfmiths,  but  not  good  gun-fmiths,  nor  good 
fword- blade  makers. 

However,  being  very  dextrous  in  their  way,  and;  having 
great  variety  of  materials  by  the  Spanifh  fhips  from  Aca¬ 
pulco,  this  occafions  a  numerous  refort  of  traders  at  Ma¬ 
nilla,  from  whence  they  difperfe  their  goods  to  the  other  Indian 
iflands,  and  trade  with  their  refpedlive  countries  and  coun¬ 
trymen,  even  in  the  European  factories ;  as  in  Borneo  in 
particular,  and  to  Sumatra  and  Malacca,  where  fome  of 
thofe  European  goods  are  vended  amongft  the  natives. 

But  as  for  the  manufactures  of  woollen,  linen  or  filk,  they 
are  of  fmall  ufe,  except  to  the  Spaniards  themfelves ;  the 
Chinefe  and  Japanefe  fupplying  themfelves  with  cotton  ma- 
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nufaCtures  of  all  kinds,  fuch  as  muflins,  callicoes,  (sfc.  Yet 
the  Spaniards  find  feveral  things  which  the  Acapulco  fhips 
bring,  with  which  the  natives  of  thofe  countries  are  greatly 
taken,  and  for  which  they  get  in  return  the  produCt  of  the 
countries  they  come  from  ;  which  being  of  very  little  value 
there,  and  of  great  value  in  America,  the  traffic  is  by  fo 
much  the  eafier  ;  as  particularly  beads,  toys,  looking  glafles; 
pins,  needles,  and  all  kinds  of  fmall  wares  of  iron,  fteel, 
pewter  and  brafs  ;  with  variety  of  glafs  ware,  which  is  par¬ 
ticularly  valued  by  the  Indians  in  general. - In  return,  the 

produCt  of  the  place  is  itfelf  rich,  and  infinitely  valuable 
among  the  Spaniards ;  as  particularly  their  eftimable  per¬ 
fumes,  which  being  originals,  and  the  produce  of  mere  na¬ 
ture,  are  extremely  dear  when  they  come  to  New  Spain,  as 
ambergreafe,  civet,  bezoar,f5V.  Nor  does  any  nation  in  Europe 
orAmerica  ufe  more  than  the  Spaniards,  both  men  and  women , 
and  elpecially  in  thofe  hot  climates  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 
Befides  thefe,  they  have  feveral  other  valuable  products, 
which  never  lofe  or  leffen  their  price,  amongft  Chriftian  na¬ 
tions,  although  they  may  have  the  fame  things  among  them¬ 
felves  :  as  particularly,  1.  Very  large  pearls,  of  a  good  co¬ 
lour,  which  the  Spaniards  tell  us  are  the  beft  in  the  Eaft, 
the  oriental  pearl  being  found  on  the  coaft  of  India,  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Perfian  gulph,  and  at  Ormus,  and  parts  ad¬ 
jacent  in  the  Perfian  gulph;  they  being  finer  and  fairer  than 
any  of  the  Batavian  or  Borneo  pearls,  or  moft  others.  2. 
They  have  alfo  gold,  which  is  found  in  almoft  the  pure 
metal,  and  of  the  moft  perfeCt  quality,  in  the  rivers,  as 
it  is  in  other  countries,  and  fome  in  the  mountains  :  they 
fend  about  the  value  of  50000  doubloons  a  year  to  New 
Spain  in  this  metal  only.  How  that  agrees  with  the  account 
fome  give  us,  that  this  country  cofts  the  king  of  Spain 
250000  pieces  of  eight  a  year  to  fupport  it  more  than  the 
produce,  is  not  eafily  reconcileable  :  we  are  rather  of  opini¬ 
on,  that  they  fupply  the  treafury  of  Spain  with  thofe  50OCO 
doubloons  in  gold  every  year,  as  the  product  of  this  govern¬ 
ment  ;  for  if  it  were  otberwife,  how  fhould  the  governors, 
who  live  in  fuch  ftate  and  pomp  that  fome  fovereign  princes 
do  not  equal,  lay  up  fuch  immenfe  fums  in  the  eight  years 
of  their  government,  (for  fo  long  they  continue  at  the  Phi¬ 
lippines)  and  appear  fo  rich  in  Europe  as  it  is  faid  they  do? 
For  we  are  told  that  they  generally  return  back  to  Europe 
or  to  Acapulco,  with  a  treafure  of  two  millions  of  pieces  of 
eight,  or  more. 

They  Jaave  alfo  great  plenty  of  honey  and  wax  ;  both  which, 
but  efpecially  the  latter,  is  very  valuable  in  Spanifh  Ameri¬ 
ca,  and  is  carried  thither  yearly  in  large  quantities.  They 
have  eftimable  drugs  and  gums  of  divers  kinds,  which  the 
Spanifh  padres,  who  are  generally  pbyficians,  gather  and 
fend  to  their  particular  focieties  in  America,  and  they  again 
to  Europe  :  fo  that  they  are  a  kind  of  merchandife  peculiar 
to  themfelves.  Of  thefe  they  name  feveral  which  are  in 
great  eftimation,  as  the  Caffia,  aloes,  gum  arabic,  fago, 
camphire,  and  feveral  others,  as  likewife  medicinal  herbs, 
of  which  they  have  no  fmall  variety. 

The  articles  are  very  confiderable  that  enable  the  Spaniards 
to  make  fo  rich  a  return  to  America  by  their  Acapulco  fhips. 
They  have  the  richeft  fpices  of  the  eaft,  drugs,  diamonds 
and  gold,  muflins,  callicoes,  china,  taffaties,  rich  atlaffes, 
and  feveral  other  forts  of  the  richeft  wrought  filks,  china 
ware,  and  tea,  fine  lacquered  ware,  cabinet  work,  tables, 
fereens,  umbrellas,  and  other  niceties  of  the  country.  Thus 
the  Philippines,  by  the  courfe  of  their  neighbouring  trade,  are 
furnithed  with  ftores  of  merchandize  for  making  their  returns 
to  Acapulco,  and  that  in  a  manner  fully  to  the  fatisfa&ion 
of  the  Spaniard?,  who  ufually  make  a  profit  of  four  for  one 
in  all  the  goods  they  fend  from  Acapulco  to  Manilla. 

It  may  be  wondered  why  the  Spaniards  fo  ftriCtly  confine 
themfelves  to  the  fending  of  no  more  than  two  fhips  a  year 
on  this  trade  ;  nor  can  we  eafily  fuggeft  the  reafon  for  it : 
however,  the  merchants  make  themfelves  amends  another 
way,  for  they  build  thofe  fhips  fo  vaftly  large,  that  they  or¬ 
dinarily  carry  from  ten  to  twelve,  or  fourteen  hundred  ton, 
fome  have  faid  to  fixteen  hundred  ton  burden.  So  that 
though  it  is  making  a  great  adventure  in  one  bottom,  yet  as 
thofe  feas  are  generally  very  fafe  and  pacific,  they  can  afford 
the  freight  the  cheaper  in  proportion  :  and  on  the  other 
hand,  as  thefe  large  fhips  are  built  prodigious  ftrong,  they 
are  able  to  bear  the  fea  with  the  greateft  fteddinefs,  if  navi¬ 
gated  by  able  feamen. 

Above  all,  they  are  the  more  fecure  againft  pirates  and 
rovers,  who  cannot  eafily  hurt  them,  and  dare  not,  as  the 
feamen  term  it,  lay  by  their  fide ;  for  they  have  all  three 
decks,  and  carry  large  guns  of  24  to  30  pound  ball,  which 
the  fmaller  fhips  cannot  bear  the  fhot  of :  on  the  other  hand, 
the  fmaller  fhips  can  hardly,  except  by  fire  only,  any  way 
hurt  the  great  {hip,  and  to  burn  them  does  not  anfwer  the 
pirate’s  end.  When  Rogers  and  Cook  attacked  the  Aca¬ 
pulco  or  Manilla  {hips,  they  faw  them  both,  and  took  the 
fmalleft,  a  fhip  of  about  4  or  500  ton  ;  but  when  they  came 
to  attack  the  great  carrac,  a  fhip  of  1200  ton,  they  could 
make  nothing  of  it;  every  fhot  they  received  made 
them  tremble,  and  ftand  off  to  flop  the  leak  ;  whereas,  the 
fhot  they  made  at  the  carrac  ftuck  in  her  fides,  but  could 
not  go  through  ;  and  when  they  thought  to  board  her,  fhe 
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boombed  them  off  with  great  pieces  t'nruft  out  by  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  her  hands ;  for  (he  had,  paffengers  included,  above 
800  men  on  board ;  and  when  they  found  fhe  began  to  open 
her  lower  tier  of  ports,  and  put  out  guns,  which  were  36 
pounders  at  leaff,  they  durft  come  near  her  no  more,  tho’ 
there  were  three  fhips  to  one. 

Thus,  in  cafe  of  a  war,  or  of  rovers  and  pirates,  the  Spani¬ 
ards  feem  to  judge  right  in  fending  great  fhips  as  the  moft  fe- 
cure,  and  their  main  end  is  anfwered  hereby  alfo  ;  for  two 
fhips  at  this  rate  carry  as  many  goods  as  twelve  fhips  or 
more  of  200  tons  each  would  do :  and  it  appears  that  the 
goods  they  bring  are  a  very  great  quantity,  and  of  a  very 
great  value  ;  for  at  their  arrival  they  occafion  a  fair  at  Aca¬ 
pulco,  as  great  in  proportion  as  the  fair  at  Porto-bello,  when 
the  galleons  from  New  Spain  arrive  there ;  and  the  mer¬ 
chants  repair  to  Acapulco  from  Mexico,  Lima,  from  Curco, 
from  all  the  capital  trading  places  of  Peru,  and  even 
from  Chili  itfelf,  to  buy  the  rich  goods  they  bring :  which 
fair  fometimes  continues  thirty  days  ;  and  it  is  not  one  or 
two,  no  nor  ten  or  twenty  fhips  only,  that  attend  to  carry 
off  the  goods,  befides  the  great  quantities  that  are  carried 
upon  mules  and  other  beads  by  land.  So  that  during  the 
fair,  which  is  always  proclaimed  and  appointed  on  that  oc¬ 
cafion,  the  town  of  A.capuico,  which  at  other  times  is  emp¬ 
ty,  and  only  inhabited  by  a  few  fifhermen  and  mean  people, 
is  for  that  time  fo  full,  that  it  is  not  able  to  receive  them, 
much  lefs  to  entertain  the  number  of  people. 
ACCEPTANCE,  a  term  in  the  traffic  of  inland  and  foreign 
bills  of  exchange.  The  acceptance  of  a  bill  of  exchange, 
is  the  fubferibing,  figning,  and  making  a  perfon  debtor  for 
the  fum  of  its  contents ;  by  obliging  him  in  his  own  name, 
to  diftharge  it  at  the  time  mentioned  therein.  The  accept¬ 
ance  is  ufually  made  by  the  perfon  upon  whom  the  bill  is 
drawn,  when  it  is  prefented  to  him  by  the  bearer. 

Bills  payable  at  fight  are  not  accepted,  becaufe  they  muff  be 
paid  on  being  prefented,  or  elfe  protefted  for  want  of  payment. 
There  are  fome  acceptances  that  need  not  be  dated,  and 
others  that  it  is  neceffary  to  date. 

The  acceptances  which  need  not  be  dated,  are  thofe  upon 
bills  payable  at  a  day  fixed,  at  ufance  or  double  ufance,  &c. 
Upon  thefe  the  word  ‘  accepted’  ought  only  to  be  wrote,  and 
the  accepter’s  name  ;  dating  being  of  no  ufe  in  them,  becaufe 
they  are  always  to  run  to  the  day  mentioned  for  their  pay¬ 
ment.  And  the  time  for  the  bills  at  ufance,  double  ufance, 
(sfc.  begins  from  the  day  of  the  date  of  the  bills  them- 
ielves. 

It  is  not  abfolutely  neceffary  to  have  bills  of  a  fixed  day,  at 
ufance,  double  ufance,  &c.  accepted,  becaufe  their  time  is 
always  running:  it  is  however  an  advantage  to  the  bearer 
to  have  them  accepted,  becaufe,  by  virtue  of  the  acceptance, 
he  has  the  fecurity  of  two  inftead  of  one,  the  accepter  and 
the  drawer. 

If  the  perfon  upon  whom  a  bill  is  drawn,  at  a  day  fixed,  at 
Angle  or  double  ufance,  &c.  fhould  make  difficulties  to  ac¬ 
cept  it,  the  bearer  has  a  right  to  have  it  protefted,  for  want 
of  acceptance,  and  to  return  it  to  the  drawer,  in  order  to 
oblige  him,  either  to  caufe  it  to  be  accepted,  or  to  give  fe¬ 
curity  (in  cafe  it  fhould  not  be  paid  when  due,  by  the  per¬ 
fon  upon  whom  it  was  drawn)  to  return  and  reftore  the  fum 
mentioned  in  it,  with  the  difference  of  exchange,  re-ex- 
ehange,  and  the  charges  of  the  proteft. 

The  acceptances  which  it  is  neceffary  to  date,  are  thofe 
drawn  at  a  certain  number  of  days  fight,  becaufe  the  time 
does  not  begin  to  run,  till  the  next  day  after  that  of  accep¬ 
tance.  This  kind  of  acceptance  is  made  thus,  ‘  accepted  fuch 
a  day  and  year,’  and  figned. 

If  the  bearer  of  a  bill  of  exchange  confents  to  an  acceptance 
at  twenty  days  fight,  for  inftance,  inftead  of  eight  days  ex- 
preffed  in  the  bill,  he  runs  the  rifle  of  the  twelve  days  of 
prolongation,  in  cafe  the  accepter  happens  to  break  in  that 
time ;  and  the  bill  remains  to  his  account,  without  any  re- 
courfe  againft  the  drawer. 

If  a  bill  was  drawn  for  three  thoufand  pounds,  and  the 
bearer  fhould  think  fit  to  take  an  acceptance  for  two 
*  thoufand  only,  and  fhould  receive  no  more  than  that  fum, 
the  remaining  thoufand  would  be  at  his  own  hazard,  as  well 
as  in  the  cafe  of  prolongation  of  time. 

Thefe  examples  may  be  fufficient  for  acceptances  of  this 
kind.  It  is,  however,  not  amifs  to  obferve,  that  if  the  bearer 
of  a  bill  fhould  have  written  orders  from  the  drawer,  to  have 
the  fame  accepted  in  either  of  the  manners  as  above,  in  fuch 
a  cafe,  the  bearer  would  have  undoubtedly  a  right  againft 
the  drawer,  for  an  indemnification. 

In  former  times,  bills  payable  during  the  fairs  of  the  city  of 
Lyons,  which  are  called  payments,  were  not  accepted  in  writ¬ 
ing  ;  the  perfon,  upon  whom  they  were  drawn,  ufed  to  fay 
by  word  of  mouth,  ‘  feen  without  acceptance,  to  be  anfwered 
at  the  time,’  and  the  bearer  noted  it  in  his  bill-book.  But, 
becaufe  of  the  contefts  which  happened  on  occafion  of  thefe 
verbal  acceptances  through  the  breach  of  faith  of  accepters, 
an  article  was  inferted  in  the  ordonnance  of  the  exchange  of 
the  city  of  Lyons,  made  June  2,  1667,  by  which  the  man¬ 
lier  of  acceptances  was  regulated.  It  is  the  3d  article,  and 
is  to  this  effeft :  “  That  the  acceptances  of  the  faid  bills  of 


exchange  (hall  be  in  writing,  dated  and  figned  by  thofe  upon 
whom  they  are  drawn,  or  by  perfbns  duly  impowered  by 
letters  of  attorney,  the  original  of  which  fhall  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  notary ;  and  all  acceptances  made  by  fadfors, 
clerks,  and  others,  not  impowered  by  letters  of  attorney, 
fhall  be  void  and  of  no  effedt,  againft  the  perfon  upon  whom 
fuch  bills  fhall  be  drawn,  without  prejudice  however  to 
the  legal  recourfe  againft  the  accepter.”  This  regulation  or 
order  was  confirmed  by  Art.  7.  of  Tit.  5.  of  the  ordon¬ 
nance  of  commerce,  of  March  1673,  the  tenor  of  which 
is  as  follows:  “  We  do  not  intend  to  make  any  innovation 
in  our  regulation  of  June  2,  1  667,  concerning  acceptances, 
payments,  and  other  difpofitions  relating  to  the  commerce 
of  our  city  of  Lyons. y’  Ajid,  by  article  2.  of  the  fame 
title  of  the  faid  ordonnance,  the  manner  of  making  accep¬ 
tances  is  regulated  for  the  other  places  in  the  kingdom,  and 
runs  thus:  “  All  bills  of  exchange  fhall  be  accepted  purely 
and  fimply  in  writing.  We  abolifli  the  ufe  of  verbal  ac¬ 
ceptances,  or  in  thefe  words,  ‘  feen  without  accepting  or, 

*  accepted  to  anfwer  at  the  time  >’  and  all  other  conditional 
acceptances,  which  fhall  pafs  for  refufals,  and  fuch  Kills  fhall 
be  liable  to  proteft.” 

In  the  general,  he  to  whom  a  bill  is  made  payable,  at  the 
time  fhould  demand  acceptance  thereof,  both  for  his  own 
and  the  drawer’s  fecurity,  and  on  refulal  of  acceptance  to 
return  it  with  proteft. 

The  addrefs  of  a  bill  of  exchange  is  the  directions  fignifying 
by  whom,  and  where  the  payment  fhall  be  made  when  due, 
and  to  whom  the  poffeffor  may  apply,  in  cafe  the  party,  who 
is  to  accept  or  pay,  be  not  in  the  way. 

He  that  has  the  bill  may  demand  acceptance  of  the  perfon 
the  bill  is  addreffed  to  ;  and,  in  cafe  that  perfon  hath  no  or¬ 
der  or  power  to  accept  the  fame,  the  poffeffor  may  defire  fuch 
perfon,  if  to  be  trufted,  to  fend  fuch  bill  to  procure  accept¬ 
ance,  or  to  return  it  with  proteft.  This  the  perfon  to  whom 
the  bill  is  addreffed  is  obliged  to  do,  otherwife  the  poffeffor 
may,  before  the  faid  perfon,  make  proteft  for  non-acceptance. 
If  the  poffeffor  can’t  fafely  truft:  the  perfon  to  whom  the  bill 
is  addreffed,  to  procure  acceptance;  or  i/  the  drawer  has 
not  addreffed  the  bill  at  all ;  the  poffeffor  muft  caufe  the  bill 
to  be  fent  to  fomebody,  in  whom  he  can  confide,  that  lives 
at  the  place  where  the  perfon  refides  on  whom  it  is  drawn,  to 
demand  acceptance,  and,  upon  refufal,  to  proteft. 

When  the  remitter  or  poffeffor  has  no  correfpondent  to  fend 
the  bill  to,  who  lives  where  the  acceptant  does,  it  is  com¬ 
mon  to  defire  the  drawer  to  fend  the  prima  bill,  to  procure 
acceptance,  and  return  it  accepted  to  the  remitier,  or  pof¬ 
feffor.  The  draVet  is  not  obliged  to  do  this,  yet  he  cannot 
well  refufe  it,  if  he  be  affured  of  the  honefty  of  his  corre¬ 
fpondent,  and  that  he  will  accept  his  bill 
In  cafe  the  drawer  does  not  in  conv  nient  time  return  the 
bill  accepted  to  the  remitter,  the  drawer  is  not  obliged  to 
give  further  fatisfaflion  to  the  remitter,  but  the  remitter 
muft:  look  to  it  himfelf,  and  fend  a  fecond  bill  to  fome  other, 
to  procure  acceptance,  and  to  enquire  whether  the  prima'' 
be  accepted,  or  not;  if  not,  the  acceptant  muft  accept 
the  fecond  bill,  or  a  proteft  muft  be  made  for  non-ac¬ 
ceptance. 

A  cautious  remitter  will  not  leave  a  prima  bill  in  the  draw¬ 
er’s  hands  to  procure  acceptance,  unless  he  is  well  affured  of 
his  worth  and  integrity. 

When  the  poffeffor  of  fuch  bill  has  no  correfponden*  at  the 
place  where  the  acceptant  lives,  nor  dare  truft  the  drawer 
with  it;  it  is  ufual  for  the  poffeffor  to  advife  the  atceptant 
by  letter  that  he  has  fuch  a  bill  on  him,  and  defire  him  to 
return  anfwer,  whether  he  accepts  the  fame,  to  pay  it  at 
the  time,  or  no ;  if  he  returns  anfwer  that  he  will  not  ac¬ 
cept  it,  nor  pay  it,  or  if  he  gives  no  anfwer  at  ali,  the  pof¬ 
feffor  is  obliged  to  carry  or  fend  the  bill  to  that  place,  and 
there  formally,  by  a  notary  public,  to  demand  acceptance  j 
and,  in  cafe  of  refufal,  to  proteft. 

If  the  acceptant  be  an  out-dweller  from  the  place  where  the 
bill  is  to  be  paid,  it  is  ufual,  when  acceptance  is  demanded, 
to  defire  the  accepter  to  underwrite  to  whom  he  muft  apply 
for  payment,  when  due. 

When  a  bill  is  payable  to  order,  by  an  out-dweller,  and  not 
to  a  certain  perfon,  and  the  accepter  has  not  ordered  to  whom 
the  laft  party  it  is  affigned  to,  fhall  addrefs  for  payment  when 
due,  the  poffeffor  is  obliged  to  give  the  accepter  timely  notice 
to  whom  the  bill  muft  be  paid,  that  the  accepter  may,  with¬ 
in  the  refpite  days,  return  an  anfwer,  and  take  care  of  the 
payment. 

If  the  out-dweller  remits,  at  the  time  appointed,  to  the  pof¬ 
feffor  of  his  accepted  bill,  in  other  bills  due  at  the  fame  time 
with  his  bill,  the  poffeffor  is  not  obliged  to  demand  accept¬ 
ance,  and  to  get  thofe  bills  paid,  without  provifion  allowed 
him.  But,  when  the  accepter  direffs  him  to  any  particular 
perfon  for  payment,  the  poffeffor  is  obliged  to  "go  to  fuch 
party  to  receive  his  money  without  provifion. 

An  out-dweller  having  a  bill  remitted  to  him  payable  by  an 
in-dweller,  and  the  out-dweller  defiring  his  accepter  at  the 
day  to  fend  his  money  in  fpecie,  or  to  remit  him  the  value 
in  other  bills,  the  in  dweller  is  not  obliged  to  do  this  with¬ 
out  allowance  of  provifion. 
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If  the  pofiefTor  of  a  bill  payable  by  an  out- dweller  does  not 
get  his  money  in  time,  hemuft  order  a  public  notary  to  pro- 
tefl  for  non-payment,  which  proteft,  though  not  made  in  the 
prefence  of  the  perfon,  nor  at  the  houfe  of  the  accepter,  is 
valid,  becaufe  the  pofle/Tor  of  the  bill  is  not  obliged  to  pro¬ 
teft  againft  an  out-dweller  at  his  houfe  or  dwelling,  nor  to 
feck  him  out  of  the  town  where  the  payment  is  to  be  made. 
Jf  an  out-dweller  refufes  acceptance  when  a  bill  is  fent  to 
him,  a  proteft  may  be  made  either  at  the  houfe  of  the  out- 
dweller  by  the  poffeffor,  or  elfe  at  the  place  of  payment.  A 
letter  from  the  perfon  that  demands  acceptance,  being  pro¬ 
duced  to  a  notary,  is  fufiicient  to  ground  a  proteft  upon,  as 
alfo  in  cafe  of  non  payment. 

Although  the  pofleflor  is  not  obliged  to  feek  payment  of  an 
out-dweller  in  any  other  place  but  where  the  bill  is  payable, 
and  the  drawer  or  accepter  hath  addreffed  ;  yet,  in  cafe  of 
non-payment,  the  accepter  or  his  effefts  are  liable  in  any 
place  where  either  can  be  found. 

Should  an  accepter  of  a  bill  of  exchange  fail  or  become  in- 
folvent  after  he  has  accepted  a  bill,  the  drawer  of  the  bill 
will  be  obliged  to  pay  the  fame,  with  re-exch2nge,  provi- 
flon,  and  charges  to  the  pofleflor. 

When  the  perfon  on  whom  a  bill  is  drawn  underftands  that 
the  drawer  has  failed  before  acceptance  is  demanded,  he  need 
not  accept  fuch  drawer’s  bills,  notwithftanding  he  may  have 
promifed  to  honour  fuch  bills,  without  indemnification  from 
all  and  every  one  that  fhall  make  any  demand  thereof,  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  the  drawer,  his  creditors,  truftees,  or  his  princi¬ 
pal,  for  whofe  account  the  draught  was  made,  &c.  &c. 

Nor  ought  any  one  on  whom  bills  are  drawn,  accept  them 
from  an  infolvent  drawer,  though  the  bill  is  dated  before  the 
infolvency  is  known,  and  the  letter  of  advice  bears  the  fame 
date,  whether  it  comes  by  the  common  poft  or  not ;  becaufe 
there  is  reafon  to  fufpedi  fome  fraud,  and  that  both  the  bill 
and  letter  were  antedated. 

If  A  draws  on  B,  on  account  of  C,  and  B  before  acceptance 
has  advice  that  A  has  failed,  B  fhould  not  accept  fuch  draught, 
though  he  promifed  A  he  would  ;  becaufe  C  is  not  obliged 
to  make  good  the  value  to  B.  And  more  efpecially  fo,  if 
C  advifes  B  of  A’s  failure,  or  on  any  fufpicion  hath  forbid 
B’s  acceptance  for  his  account,  although  he  had  ordered  the 
acceptance  thereof  before. 

On  failure  of  a  drawer,  the  accepter  is  not  obliged  to  give 
better  fecurity  for  payment;  but  the  pofleflor  muft  wait  till 
the  day  of  payment,  before  he  can  demand  any  thing  of  the 
accepter  ;  and  then  the  accepter  is  obliged  to  pay,  though  he 
accepted  for  the  drawer’s  account,  and  has  no  effe&s  of  his 
in  hand. 

If  an  accepter  refufes  payment  of  a  bill,  on  failure  of  the 
drawer,  the  pofleflor  is  not  obliged  to  return  the  bill  and 
proteft,  to  the  place  from  whence  it  is  drawn  ;  it  being  ap¬ 
parent,  that  the  charges  of  re-cxchange  cannot  be  recovered 
of  the  infolvent  drawer.  The  pofleflor  therefore  muft  with¬ 
out  delay,  after  a  proteft  is  made,  proceed  by  attachment : 
lor  a  difference  in  condud  is  required  when  the  drawer  main¬ 
tains  his  credit,  and  when  he  has  failed. 

When  an  accepter  fails  or  abfents  himfelf,  the  pofleflor  is 
obliged  to  get  a  proteft  made  by  a  public  notary,  and  fend 
the  fame,  with  the  bill,  to  the  remitter,  to  procure  fatif- 
fadion  from  the  drawer;  and  advice  fhould  be  given  di- 
redly  to  the  firft  remitter,  and  not  to  the  laft  endorfer  only, 
that  the  drawer  may,  if  he  pleafes,  order  fome  other  to  ho¬ 
nour  his  bill,  and  prevent  lofs  by  the  re- exchange,  &c. 
Though  a  pofleflor  through  ignorance  of  cuftom,  or  of  the 
acceptant’s  failure,  or  by  reafon  the  bill  did  not  come  to 
hand  till  after  due,  or  for  any  other  caufe  of  the  like  nature, 
does  not,  or  cannot  make  proteft  by  a  public  notary  ;  yet 
this  will  not  hinder  the  pofleffor’s  redrefling  himfelf  on  the 
drawer  and  endorfer,  though  the  accepter  failed  before  the 
bill  became  due. 

VVhen  an  accepter  fails  before  the  day  of  payment,  if  the 
bill  be  payable  to  order,  the  pofleflor  muft  get  a  proteft  made 
and  fend  it  to  the  firft  remitter,  but  keep  the  bill  till  it  falls 
due,  that,  if  the  drawer  orders  any  other  to  honour  his  bill 
m  time,  the  pofleflor  may  be  ready  to  receive  the  value. 

If  any  other  offer  to  accept  and  honour  a  bill  whofe  firft  ac¬ 
cepter  is  failed,  in  favour  of  the  drawer,  or  any  other  en¬ 
dorfer,  the  pofleflor  is  not  obliged  to  accept  fuch  offer,  if  he 
disapproves  the  offerer;  but  if  the  offerer  is  a  fufiicient  man, 
or  will  give  fecurity,  the  pofiefTor  cannot  refufe  fuch  an  offer. 
It  is  not  fafe  to  accept  a  bill,  whofe  firft  accepter  is  failed, 
without  a  proteft  for  non-payment,  declaring  the  bad  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  accepter  ;  and  fuch  an  acceptant,  in  ho¬ 
nour,  muff  presently  fend  the  faid  proteft,  together  with  the 
notary’s  atteftation  of  his  accepting  the  fame  in  honour,  to 
the  drawer ,  or  to  him  for  whole  account  he  has  accepted 
the  fame.  Acceptance  after  the  day  of  payment  paft  is 
ulual,  and  good.  L.  Raymund  364,  574*  So  acceptance 
for  the  honour  of  the  drawer.  Idem.  575, 

.The  quelhon,  whether  a  general  indebitat  affumpfit  will  lie 
upon  a  bare  acceptance  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  in  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  cafe  of  Bellafis  and  Hefter.  By  Juftice  Jdm 
Pot* cl,  a  genera!  indebitat  affumpfit  does  not  lie  on  a  bill  of 
exchange  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  a  fpecial  declaration  upon  the  , 


cuflom  of  merchants,  as  in  the  cafe  of  Brown  and  London. 
1  Levinz  298.  1  Mod.  285.  2  Keble  695,  731,  758,  82a. 
I  Vent.  152.  In  which  cafe,  judgment  was  arretted  after 
verdid,  as  reported  by  Levinz  and  Ventris. 

Acceptance  of  a  bill  of  exchange  may  be  pleaded  as  pay¬ 
ment  in  bar  of  an  a£hon  of  account.  Luc.  37. 

Where  the  drawee  firft  accepts,  and  then  fuffers  the  bill  to 
be  protefted,  he  fhall  pay  intereft  from  the  time  of  the  pro¬ 
teft.  Luc.  37. 

Ji  a  bill  be  accepted,  and  afterwards  indorfed  to  the  drawer, 
he  may  maintain  an  aftion  as  indorfee,  in  cafe  he  had  effedts 
enough  in  the  hands  of  the  drawee,  to  anfwer  the  bill :  but 
it  is  oiherwife  where  the  acceptance  was  only  for  the  honour 
of  the  drawer.  Luc.  37. 

A  bill  was  drawn  on  the  York-buildiogs  company;  one 
Bifhop,  who  was  their  cafhier,  accepts  it  without  writing 
‘  for  the  company,’  or  any  thing  to  that  effedl :  an  action  wa3 
maintained  againft  him  in  his  private  and  fingle  capacity  up* 
on  this  acceptance. 

If  a  bill  is  drawn  upon  a  merchant  in  London  payable  to  J.  S. 
at  double  ufance,  J.  S.  is  not  bound  in  ftridtnefs  of  law  to 
procure  an  acceptance,  but  only  tender  the  bill  when  the 
money  is  due  :  but  merchants,  who  generally  have  generous 
fpirits,  will  not  furprize  a  man,  but  firft  procure  an  accept¬ 
ance,  or  at  leaft  leave  the  bill  for  the  party  10  confider,  and 
give  his  anfwer,  and  then  give  advice  of  the  fame,  and,  if 
the  money  be  not  paid,  then  proteft. 

A  proteft  is  no  more  but  to  fubjedl  the  drawer  of  a  bill  to 
anfwer  in  cafe  of  non  acceptance,  or  non-payment;  not 
does  the  fame  discharge  the  party  accepter,  if  once  accept¬ 
ed  ;  for  the  deliverer  hath  now  two  remedies,  one  againft 
the  drawer,  and  the  other  againft  the  accepter. 

To  entitle  the  party  to  an  adticn  at  law  in  England  againft 
the  accepter,  it  matters  not  whether  there  be  a  proteft ;  but 
to  entitle  the  party  to  a  recovery  againft  the  drawer  beyond 
the  feas  or  eifewhere,  there  muft  be  a  proteft  before  a  public 
notary. 

If  a  merchant  hath  accepted  a  hill,  and,  before  the  fame  be¬ 
comes  due,  he  proves  infolvent,  or  at  leaft  his  credit  is 
publickly  blafted,  a  proteft  ought  to  go. 

By  the  ftatute  of  3,  4  A.  c.  9.  it  is  enafied,  That  if  the 
party  on  whom  an  inland  bill  of  exchange  fhall  be  drawn, 
fhall  refufe  to  accept  the  fame  by  underwriting  it,  the  party 
to  whom  the  fame  is  made  payable,  may  and  fhall  caufe 
fuch  bilKo  be  protefted  for  non-acceptance. 

No  acceptance  of  fuch  inland  bill  of  exchange  fhall  be  fuf- 
ftcient  to  charge  any  perfon,  unlefs  the  fame  be  underwritten 
or  endorfed  in  writing  thereupon  ;  and,  if  fuch  bill  be  not 
accepted  by  fuch  underwriting  or  indorfement,  no  drawer 
fhall  be  liable  to  pay  any  cofts,  damages,  or  intereft  thereon, 
unlefs  fuch  proteft  be  made  for  non-acceptance  thereof,  and 
without,  fourteen  days  after  fuch  proteft,  the  fame  be  fent, 
or  notice  thereof  be  given  to  the  party  from  whom  fuch  bill 
was  received,  or  left  in  writing  at  the  place  of  hi$  ulual 
abode. 

If  fuch  bill  be  accepted,  and  not  paid  before  the  expiration 
of  three  days  after  the  fame  fhall  become  due,  then  no 
drawer  fhall  be  compellable  to  pay  any  cofts,  damages,  or 
intereft  thereon,  unlefs  a  proteft  be  made  and  fent,  ox  no¬ 
tice  thereof  be  given  in  manner  above-mentioned  :  never- 
thelefs,  every  drawer  fhall  be  liable  to  pay  cofts,  damages, 
and  intereft,  if  a  proteft  be  made  for  non-acceptance,  or 
non-payment,  and  notice  thereof  be  fent,  given,  or  left  as 
aforefaid. 

Such  proteft  is  not  neceffary,  unlefs  the  value  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  in  fuch  bill  to  be  received,  and  unlefs  the  bill  be 
drawn  for  20  /.  or  upwards. 

If  any  perfon  accepts  fuch  inland  bill  of  exchange  in  fatif- 
fadtion  of  a  former  debt,  the  fame  fhall  be  efteemed  a  com¬ 
plete  payment  of  fuch  debt,  if  the  perfon  accepting  fuch  bill 
for  his  debt  doth  not  take  his  due  courfe  to  obtain  payment 
thereof,  by  endeavouring  to  get  the  fame  accepted  and  paid, 
and  make  his  proteft  as  aforefaid. 

Before  this  ftatute,  the  declaration  need  not  have  fhewn  a 
proteft  upon  fuch  bill,  though  the  drawer  ought  to  have  had 
convenient  notice  of  non-payment.  L.  Raymund  992,  993, 
But  the  law  feems  to  be  altered,  as  to  the  proteft  by  this 
ftatute. 

A  bill  drawn  on  two  jointly  muft  have  a  joint  acceptance, 
otherwife  it  muft  be  protefted;  but  to  two  or  either  of  them, 
e  contra. 

Then,  if  the  fame  be  accepted  by  one,  it  is  purfuant  to  the 
tenor  of  the  bill,  and  ought  not  to  be  protefted  but  in  cafe  of 
non-payment ;  and  in  that  cafe  the  perfon  accepter  is  liable 
to  an  aiftion,  but,  if  it  be  omjoint  traders,  an  acceptance 
by  one  will  conclude  and  bind  the  other. 

A  fadtor  of  the  Hamburgh,  Turky,  or  India  company,  draws 
a  bill  on  the  fame,  and  a  member  accepts  the  fame,  this  per¬ 
haps  may  make  him  liable,  but  not  another  member. 

So  it  is  if  ten  merchants  fhall  employ  a  fatftor  at  the  Cana¬ 
ries,  and  the  fadtor  draws  a  bill  on  them  all,  and  one  of  them 
accepts  the  bill,  and  then  refufes  payment,  this  will  not 
oblige  the  reft,  *  * 

But 
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But  if  there  be  three  joint  traders  for  the  common  flock  and 
benefit  of  all  three,  and  their  facftor  draws  a  bill  on  them, 
the  acceptance  of  the  one  will  oblige  the  refidue  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

A  fmall  matter  amounts  to  an  acceptance,  fo  that  there  be  a 
right  underftanding  between  both  parties  :  as,  ‘  leave  your  bill 
with  me, and  I  will  accept  it;’  or,  1  call  for  it  to-morrow,  and 
it  fhall  be  accepted that  does  oblige  as  effectually  by  the 
cuflom  of  merchants,  and  according  to  law,  as  if  the  party 
had  aflually  fubfcribed  or  figned  it,  which  is  ufually  done. 
But  if  a  man  fhall  fay,  ‘  Leave  your  bill  with  me,  I  will  look 
over  my  accounts  and  books  between  the  drawer  and  me, 
and  call  to-morrow,  and  accordingly  the  bill  fhall  be  accept¬ 
ed  this  fhall  not  amount  to  a  complete  acceptance:  for 
this  mention  of  his  books  and  accounts  was  really  intended 
to  fee  if  there  were  effeCts  in  his  hands  to  anfwer,  without 
which  perhaps  he  would  not  accept  of  the  fame.  And  fo  it 
was  ruled  by  the  Lord  Chief  Juftice  Hale  at  Guildhall, 
London.  . 

A  bill  may  be  accepted  for  part,  for  that  the  party  upon 
whom  the  fame  was  drawn,  had  no  more  effeCts  in  his  hands; 
which  being  ufually  done,  there  muff  be  a  proteft,  if  not  for 
the  whole  fum,  yet  at  leaft  for  the  refidue:  however,  after 
payment  of  fuch  part,  there  muff  be  a  proteft  for  the  re¬ 
mainder. 

Before  the  time  of  payment  of 'the  bill,  the  party  may  not- 
withftanding  accept  it,  and  pay  it  at  the  time  of  payment ; 
or  another  may  accept  the  bill  for  the  honour  of  the  drawer, 
and,  if  he  pay  it  in  default  of  the  party,  yet  before  payment 
he  is  bound  to  make  a  proteft,  with  a  declaration  that  he 
hath  paid  the  fame  for  the  honour  of  the  drawer,  whereby 
to  receive  his  money  again. 

Any  time  before  the  money  becomes  due,  the  drawer  may 
countermand  the  payment,  although  the  bill  hath  been  ac¬ 
cepted.  The  countermand  is  ufually  made  before  a  nota¬ 
ry  ;  but,  if  it  comes  without,  fo  it  comes  under  the  party’s 
hand,  it  is  well  enough. 

If  the  bill  be  accepted,  and  the  party  defires  to  have  the  mo¬ 
ney  before  it  be  due,  and  it  is  paid,  and  then  there  comes  a 
countermand,  it  hath  been  conceived  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
allowed ;  for,  as  he  could  not  enlarge  the  time,  fo  he  could 
not  fhorten  it,  but  his  duty  is  to  follow  his  order. 

The  drawer  of  a  bill  is  bound  to  the  deliverer,  and  the  ac¬ 
cepter  to  the  party  to  whom  the  bill  is  made  payable ;  yet 
both  are  not  bound  to  one  man,  unlefs  the  deliverer  be  a  fer- 
vant  to  the  party  to  whom  the  money  is  made  payable ;  or 
the  party  to  whom  the  money  is  made  payable  be  fervant  to 
the  deliverer :  yet  both  taker  and  accepter  are  liable  till  the 
bill  is  paid. 

Therefore,  when  you  bring  your  aflion,  be  fure  to  draw  your 
declaration  accordingly,  and  make  the  fame  part  of  the 
cuftom  as  you  fet  it  forth  ;  for,  if  you  vary,  you  muff:  expeft 
to  be  nonfuited  :  and  the  party  is  not  bound  to  alledge  a 
particular  place  of  demand. 

If  a  hill  be  protefted  for  want  of  payment,  the  drawer  is  to 
repay  the  money  and  damage,  or  elfe  he  may  procure  a  fecu- 
rity,  which  is  no  more  but  another  perfon  of  value  fubfcribes 
the  bill,  in  thefe'or  the  like  words,  ‘  I  here  underwritten  do 
bind  myfelf  as  principal,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  mer¬ 
chants,  for  the  fum  mentioned  in  the  bill  of  exchange  where¬ 
upon  this  proteft  is  made,  dated,’  &c. 

Now  the  drawer,  by  virtue  of  this  fupplemental  agreement, 
hath  as  much  time  again  to  pay  monies  as  there  was  given 
him  in  the  bill  when  it  was  firft  drawn  ;  fo  that  if  the  money 
be  not  paid,  together  with  the  rechange  and  charges  of  the 
party,  the  party  may  recover  the  fame  on  the  principal  or 
lecurity. 

Beyond  the  feas  the  proteft  (that  is  to  fay,  for  non-payment, 
the  bill  being  once  accepted)  under  the  notary’s  hand,  is 
fufficient  to  fhew  in  court,  without  producing  the  very  bill 
itfelf.  But  if  a  bill  in  England  be  accepted,  and  a  fpecial 
afticn  grounded  on  the  cuftom  be  brought  againft  the  ac¬ 
cepter,  at  the  trial  the  party  plaintiff  muft  produce  the  bill 
accepted,  and  not  the  proteft,  otherwife  he  will  fail  in  his 
aftion  at  that  time. 

Therefore  it  is  fafe  that  a  bill  once  accepted  be  kept,  and 
only  a  proteft  for  non-payment  be  remitted  ;  but  a  bill  pro¬ 
tefted  for  non-acceptance  muft  be  remitted. 

If  a  bill  is  left  with  a  merchant  to  accept,  and  he  lofes  the 
bill  (or  at  leaft  it  is  fo  miflaid,  that  it  cannot  be  found)  the 
party  fhall  requeft  the  merchant  to  give  him  a  note  for  the 
payment  according  to  the  time  limited  in  the  bill  of  ex¬ 
change  ;  otherwife  there  muft  be  two  protefts,  one  for  non- 
acceptance,  the  other  for  non-payment :  but  if  a  note  is 
given  for  payment,  and  there  happens  to  be  a  failure,  yet  in 
that  cafe  there  muft  be  proteft  for  non-payment. 

No  perfon,  be  it  wife  or  fervant,  can  accept  of  a  bill  of 
exchange  to  bind  the  matter  without  a  lawful  authority,  as  a 
letter  of  attorney,  and  the  like,  which  muft  be  under  hand, 
unlefs  that  it  has  been  formerly  and  ufually  done  by  the  wife 
or  fervant  in  fuch  cafe,  when  the  matter  hath  been  out  of 
town,  who  hath  approved  of  the  fame  and  anfwered  pay¬ 
ment:  it  muft  be  ufually  done;  but  one  partner  may  for 
another. 


If  a  bill  of  exchange  by  contrary  winds  or  other  occafions  be 
fo  long  on  the  way,  that  the  ufance  or  time  limited  by  the 
bill  be  expired,  and,  being  tendered,  both  acceptance  and 
payment  are  denied  ;  protefts  for  both  muft  be  made,  and 
the  drawer  muft  anfwer  the  value,  rechange,  and  damage. 
A  bill,  once  accepted,  cannot  be  revoked  by  the  party  that 
accepted  it,  though,  immediately  after  and  before  the  bill 
becomes  due,  he  hath  advice  the  drawer  is  broke. 

If  a  bill  is  not  accepted  to  be  paid  at  the  exaft  time,  it  muft 
be  protefted  ;  but,  if  accepted  for  a  longer  time,  the  party  to 
whom  the  bill  is  made  payable,  muft  proteft  the  fame  for 
want  of  acceptance  according  to  the  tenor  ;  yet  he  may  take 
the  acceptance  offered  notwithffanding.  Nor  can  the  party, 
if  he  once  fubfcribes  the  bill  for  a  longer  time,  revoke  the 
fame,  or  blot  out  his  name,  although  it  is  not  according  to 
the  tenor  of  the  bill  ;  for  if  by  his  acceptance  he  hath  made 
himfelf  debtor,  and  owns  the  draught  made  by  his  friend  up¬ 
on  him,  whofe  right  another  man  cannot  give  away,  and 
therefore  cannot  refufe  or  difcharge  the  acceptance. 

Note,  This  cafe  will  admit  of  two  protefts,  perhaps  three. 

1.  One  proteft  muft  be  made  for  not  accepting  according  to 
the  time. 

2.  For  that  the  money,  being  demanded  according  to  the 
time  mentioned  in  the  bill,  was  not  paid. 

3.  If  the  money  is  not  paid  according  to  that  time  that  the 
accepter  fubfcribed  or  accepted. 

A  bill  was  drawn  payable  the  firft  of  January,  the  perfon 
upon  whom  the  bill  was  drawn  accepts  the  bill  to  be  paid  the 
firft  of  March  ;  the  fervant  brings  back  the  bill  :  the  matter, 
perceiving  this  enlarged  acceptance,  ftrikes  out  the  firft  of 
March,  and  puts  in  the  firft  of  January,  and  then  fends  the 
bill  to  be  paid ;  the  accepter  then  refufes  payment :  where¬ 
upon  the  perfon  to  whom  the  monies  were  to  be  paid,  ftrikes 
out  the  firft  of  January,  and  puts  in  the  firft  of  March 
again:  in  an  adfion  brought  on  this  bill,  the  queftion  was, 
whether  thefe  alterations  did  not  deftroy  the  bill  ?  And 
ruled  it  did  not. 

A  draws  a  bill  on  B,  and  B  is  in  the  country  ;  C  a  friend  of 
his  hearing  of  the  bill  accepts  it :  the  party  to  whom  the 
money  is  to  be  paid,  muft  make  a  proteft  for  non-accept¬ 
ance  by  B,  and  then  he  may  take  the  acceptance  of  C,  and 
it  fhall  bind  C  to  anfwer  the  money. 

Where  a  merchant  hath  accepted,  and,  before  the  fame  be¬ 
came  due,  he  becomes  infolvent,  Or  at  leaft  his  credit  pub- 
lickly  blafted,  a  proteft  ought  to  go;  but  then  there  is  ufu¬ 
ally  a  demand  made,  which  once  coming,  the  drawer  is 
compellable  to  give  better  fecurity ;  and  if  a  fecond  bill 
comes,  if  no  proteft,  then  drawer  and  fecurity  lie  at  ftake. 

If  a  bill  be  accepted,  and  the  party  dies,  yet  there  muft  be  a 
demand  made  of  the  executors  or  adminiftrators  ;  and,  in  de¬ 
fault  or  delay  of  payment,  a  proteft  muft  be  made  :  and  al¬ 
though  it  may  fall  out,  that  the  monies  may  become  due  be¬ 
fore  there  can  be  adminiftrators,  or  the  probate  of  the  will 
be  granted  ;  yet  that  is  delay  fufficient  for  a  proteft  in  cafe  of 
non-payment. 

N.  B.  Fourteen  days  are  allowed  from  the  death  before  ad- 
miniftration  can  be  committed,  unlefs  there  be  a  will. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  party  be  dead  to  whom  the 
monies  are  made  payable,  and  the  monies  are  ready  to  be 
paid,  and  there  is  no  perfon  that  can  legally  give  a  difcharge, 
yet  a  proteft  ought  not  to  go  for  non-payment;  the  reafon  is, 
becaufe  there  is  no  perfon  that  hath  any  authority  either  in 
deed  or  in  law  to  make  it,  and  a  notary  ought  not  to  make 
it ;  if  he  does,  and  the  party  receives  any  prejudice  thereby, 
an  acftion  of  the  cafe  perhaps  may  lie  againft  him  for  his 
pains  :  nor  does  it  avail,  that  if  fecurity  be  offered  to  fave  him 
harmlefs  againft  the  executors  or  adminiftrators,  for  that  is 
an  aft  left  to  his  own  difcretion  ;  for  perhaps  the  fecurity  may 
not  be  liked  :  but  whether  good  or  bad,  makes  nothing  as  to 
oblige  him  in  law. 

N.  B.  An  intimation  ought  to  go,  and  that  the  accepter  is 
willing  to  pay  according  to  order.  For  further  matter  on 
this  head,  fee  Bills  of  Exchange,  Drawer,  Remit¬ 
ter,  Indorser,  Protest,  Notary  Public. 
ACCEPTER,  the  perfon  who  accepts  a  bill  of  exchange  by 
figning  it,  and  obliges  himfelf  to  pay  the  contents,  when  it 
becomes  due.  As  long  as  the  accepter  has  his  fignature  in  his 
own  power,  that  is,  as  long  as  he  has  not  returned  the  bill 
with  his  name  to  it,  he  may  ftrike  out  his  acceptance  :  but, 
when  he  has  once  delivered  it,  it  is  no  longer  in  his  power 
fo  to  do,  though  it  fhould  come  again  into  his  hands.  In  a 
word,  there  is  no  retracing  an  acceptance  once  delivered  : 
the  accepter  muft  pay  the  bill.  Some  ufe  the  word  acceptant, 
which  is  the  ufual  French  term  :  though  they  alfo  ufe  the 
term  accepteur. 

It  is  the  cuftom  at  Amfterdam,  that  all  who  accept  bills  of 
exchange  make  themfelves  debtors  for  them,  by  virtue  of 
their  acceptance;  and  though  the  drawers  fhould  become 
infolvent  before  the  term  for  the  payment  elapfes,  the  ac¬ 
cepters  can  have  no  recourfe  againft  the  endorfersof  the  bills. 
Ordinances  of  Amfterdam,  quoted  by  Mr.  Ricard,  in  his 
Traite  General  du  Commerce,  under  the  title  Acceptances 
ACCOMMODATION,  is  ufed  both  in  matters  of  trade 
and  of  law,  to  fignify  a  friendly  agreement  or  compofition 
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between  pci  foils  at  variance,  and  is  frequently  brought  about 
by  the  mediation  of  common  friends,  or  by  a  partition  of  the 
things  in  difpute. 

ACCOUNT,  or  ACCOMPT,  fignifies  in  general  all  com¬ 
putations  made  arithmetically,  whether  by  the  addition  of  fe- 
veral  firms,  or  by  fubtra&ion,  multiplication,  or  divifion. 
We  account  time  by  years,  months,  £3* c.  diftances  by  leagues, 
miles,  poles,  perches,  £sV.  weights  by  tuns,  hundreds,  quar¬ 
ters,  pounds,  ounces,  drams,  bsV.  long  meafure  by  rods,  ells, 
yards,  OV.  liquid  meafures  by  tons,  hogfheads,  pipes,  barrels, 
gallons,  quarts,  &c.  dry  meafure  by  quarters,  bufhels,  pecks, 
hfe.  money  by  pounds,  Shillings,  £sV. 

Money  of  account  is  an  imaginary  fpecies,  continued  in  fe- 
vcral  ftates,  to  facilitate  the  keeping  of  accounts,  as  nobles, 
angels,  marks,  were  in  England,  mill-rees  in  Portugal, 
bV. 

Remarks  relative  to  praftical  trade. 

Account  is  alfo  ufed  colle&ively  for  the  feveral  books  which 
merchants,  traders,  and  bankers  keep,  and  in  which  they 
enter  all  their  bufinefs,  traffic,  and  bargains  with  each  other. 
Hence  they  fay,  To  make  out  an  account,  to  pafs  accounts, 
bV.  All  merchants  in  France,  are  obliged  to  keep  books  of 
their  account',  and  all  bankrupts  to  deliver  up  theirs.  See 
the  articles  Books  of  Accounts,  Book-Keeping,  bV. 
Thefe  books  are  kept  in  the  manner  of  debtor  and  creditor; 
that  is  to  fay,  the  debit,  which  is  the  receipt  of  the  account, 
is  wrote  on  the  left  fide,  or  page ;  and  the  credit,  which  is  the 
expence,  on  the  right  fide,  or  page.  The  debit  fide  is  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  word  Dr.  (debtor)  which  is  placed  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  page  after  the  name  of  the  debtor  ;  and  the 
credit  iide  by  the  letters  Cr.  for  creditor,  which  is  placed  op- 
pofite  to  the  other.  The  French,  inftead  of  the  words  debtor 
and  creditor,  ufe  the  words  doit  (owes)  and  avoir  (to  have). 
There  are  three  kinds  of  accounts  abfolutely  neceffary  for 
clofing  books  of  double  entries  ;  namely,  the  accounts  of 
flock,  of  profit  and  lofs,  and  of  balance. 

The  account  of  flock  is  the  particular  account  opened  on 
the  debtor  and  creditor  fide  of  the  ledger.  It  contains  all  the 
effeffs  of  a  merchant ;  that  is  to  fay,  his  ready  money,  mer¬ 
chandizes,  bills,  promiffory  notes,  bonds,  contrails,  ac¬ 
counts  fettled,  real  and  perfonal  eftate,  and  all  in  general, 
that  is  his  own,  free  and  clear  of  all  debts  and  mortgages. 
This  kind  of  account  is  fometimes  clofed  on  the  debit,  and 
fometimes  on  the  credit  fide  of  the  account  of  profit  and 
lofs.  On  the  debit  fide,  when  the  lofs  exceeds  the  profit ; 
and  on  the  credit  fide,  when  the  profit  exceeds  the  lofs. 

The  account  of  profit  and  lofs  is  opened  upon  the  ledger.  It 
confifts  of  all  the  Ioffes  and  gains  made,  by  a  merchant  in  his 
trade:  the  Ioffes  are  written  on  the  debtor,  and  the  profit  on 
the  creditor  fide  of  the  book. 

This  account  is  generally  balanced  annually,  or  when  the 
books  are  to  be  clofed,  in  order  to  the  opening  of  new  ones ; 
or  when  the  merchant  intends  entirely  to  leave  off  trade. 

To  balance  the  account  of  profit  and  lofs,  feparate  additions 
muft  be  made  of  the  debtor  and  creditor  fides,  and  the  leffer 
total  fubtrailed  from  the  greater,  of  which  the  remainder, 
if  the  profit  exceeds  the  lofi,  is  carried  to  the  credit  of  the 
account  of  flock,  and  to  the  debit,  if  the  lofs  exceeds  the 
profit. 

The  account  of  balance  is  opened  in  the  ledger,  only  for  the 
clofing  of  the  books.  When  the  books  are  to  be  finally 
clofed,  it  is  called  the  account  of  the  final  balance ;  but, 
when  new  books  are  to  be  opened,  it  has  the  name  of  ba¬ 
lance  of  entry,  or  balance  carried  over. 

In  the  final  balance  account  all  that  is  due  to  flock  is  carried 
to  the  debit,  and  all  that  is  owing  from  it  to  credit ;  and  in 
the  account  of  balance  carried  over,  or  of  entry,  all  on  the 
credit  of  final  balance  is  placed  to  the  debtor,  and  all  on  the 
debit  to  the  creditor  ;  the  ending  or  continuing  trade  making 
fuch  reverfed  entries  neceffary. 

The  merchants  and  traders  who  keep  their  books  by  double 
entries,  have  one  in  particular,  which  they  call  the  book  of 
accounts  current,  wherein  they  enter  copies  of  all  the  ac¬ 
counts  which  they  make  out,  and  fend  to  their  correfpon- 
dents,  in  order  to  have  recourfe  to  it  occafionally.  This 
oo  ,  which  is  of  the  number  of  thofe  commonly  denomi¬ 
nated  auxiliaries,  is  ruled  and  kept  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  ledger.  See  Books,  &c. 

Mr.  Savary,  in  his  Parfait  Negociant,  liv.  3.  chap.  2.  of 
the  fecond  part,  lays  down  excellent  rules  for  apprentices, 
Hctors,  or  agents  of  merchants,  or  wholfale  dealers  in 
r  ranee,  with  refped  to  the  manner  of  fettling  accounts  with 
retailers,  the  fubftance  of  which  is  as  follows,  viz. 

‘  1.  The  clerks,  fadfors,  or  agents  of  wholefale  dealers  ouoht 
to  g°  to  the  houfes  of  the  retailers,  to  whom  the  merchan- 
izes  have  been  fold,  to  fettle  the  account  or  bill  with  them 
as  foon  as  poffible,  in  order  to  avoid  the  difficulties  which 
commonly  anfe,  either  with  regard  to  the  price  or  the 

meafure  of  goods ;  for,  if  that  be  delayed  too  long,  the  me¬ 
mory  eaiily  fails.  b 

“»•  ,In  fett!i»g  accounts,  they  ought  to  be  very  careful  of 
w  at  t  ey  are  about ;  that  is,  they  ought  not  to  admit  tares 

upon  pieces  of  goods,  before  they  have  meafured  them 
VOL,  4. 


themfelves,  in  order  to  fee  whether  they  be  right,  and  not 
to  allow  any  out  of  complaifance,  becaufe  that  is  apainfl 
their  mafter’s  intereft. 

“  ^  *  0  fettle  an  account  regularly,  they  ought  to  make 
an  extract  from  the  journal  or  day-book,  containing  the 
numbers,  the  meafures,  and  the  prices,  for  which  the  eoods 
were  fold. 

IV.  f  inally,  in  order  to  have  the  bill  well  drawn  up,  they 
muft  compare  the  extract  they  carry,  with  that  which  was 
delivered  together  with  the  merchandize,  to  fie  whether  they 
agree;  and  upon  each  article  they  Ihould  fet  down  the  tare 
if  there  be  any,  and  the  fum  to  which  it  amounts:  and,  on 
their  return  to  thewarehoufe,  they  ought  to  enter  it  exa&Iy  in 
the  book  itfelf,  that  there  may  be  an  agreement  between  their 
mafter’s  book,  and  that  of  the  retailer  with  whom  they  have 
fettled  the  account.  This  exa&nefs  keeps  up  the^  <r0od 
undemanding  that  fhould  fubfift  between  the  merchant  or 
wholefale  dealer,  and  the  retailer.” 

To  open  an  Account,  is  to  enter  it  for  the  firft  time  into  the 
ledger.  This  is  done  by  writing  in  large  characters  the 
chtiftian  name,  furname,  and  place  of  abode  of  the  perfon 
with  whom  an  account  is  thus  opened:  afterwards  the  arti¬ 
cles  are  polled  to  it,  either  on  the  debit  or  credit  fide,  as  af¬ 
fairs  occur. 

When  an  account  is  opened  in  the  ledger  for  any  one,  his 
name  muft  be  entered  at  the  fame  time  in  the  alphabet,’ and 
the  folio  of  the  book  fet  down,  where  the  account  is  entered 
for  the  more  eafily  referring  to  it. 

Merchants,  who  keep  open  accounts  with  each  other,  fome¬ 
times  agree  to  honour  the  bills  of  exchange,  which  they 
draw  reciprocally.  3 

To  poll  a  fum  to  Account,  is  to  enter  into  the  ledger,  either 
on  the  debit  or  credit  fide,  the  articles  for  which  perfons  be¬ 
come  either  debtors  or  creditors. 

Counterpart  of  an  Account,  is  in  the  bank  ftile  of  France, 
and  in  that  of  the  clerks  in  the  offices  of  the  king’s  farms,  the 
regifter  kept  by  the  controller,  wherein  he  enters  and  polls 
all  the  articles  which  the  book-keeper,  if  for  the  bank,  or 
the  receiver,  if  for  the  king’s  farms,  charges  his  book  with. 
See  Bank-Royal. 

Order  of  an  Account,  is  it’s  divifion  into  three  heads,  of 
receipt,  expence,  and  defalcation  ;  that  is,  the  deduftion  of 
fuch  fums  as  are  taken  into  the  account,  and  not  received 
or  admitted.  The  French  call  it  reprife. 

To  examine  an  Account,  is  to  read  it  exactly,  to  point  the 
articles  of  it,  and  prove  the  computation,  in  order  to  know 
whether there  be  no  errors,  and  whether  the  balance  be 
right.  I  have  examined  your  account,  it  is  right,  there  is 
nothing  to  except  againft  it. 

To  fettle  an  Account,  is  to  call  it  up,  by  calculating  every 
article  of  it,  and  balancing  the  fame.  In  the  like  fenfe  are 
ufed  the  words  to  Ihut,  to  balance,  to  clofe,  to  make  up  an 
account.  Accounts  are  balanced  upon  the  ledger  on  two 
occafions ;  the  one,  when  traders  fettle  or  adjuft  affairs  with 
fome  debtor  or  creditor,  in  order  to  know  what  they  owe,  or 
what  is  due  to  them  :  the  other,  when  it  is  neceffary  to  carry 
over  accounts  to  fome  new  folios  in  the  fame  book,  or  into 
another,  in  order  to  continue  them,  for  want  of  room  in  the 
former. 

Prudent  merchants  ought  to  fettle  their  accounts  at  the  end 
of  every  year,  in  order  to  open  new  ones  in  the  beginning  of 
the  next. 

To  place  to  Account  (paffer  en  compte)  is  to  give  one  credit 
for  a  fum  received,  either  of  him  or  for  him.  It  fignifies 
alfo  to  make  him  debtor  for  a  fum  paid  to  him,  or  for  him. 
Thus,  in  a  bill  of  exchange,  the  drawer  puts  fometimes 
thefe  words  after  the  fum,  Which  you’ll  place  to  my  ac¬ 
count,  or,  To  the  account  of,  £sV. 

To  purge  an  Account,  as  the  French  fay,  is  to  caufe  all  the 
difputed  articles  to  be  adjudged  by  a  referee,  and  the  objec¬ 
tions  to  be  obviated. 

Ballance  of  an  Account,  is  the  fum  in  which  the  debt  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  credit,  or  the  credit  the  debt,  when  the  account  is 
duly  examined  and  fettled,  and  the  ballance  taken.  I  owe 
you  300/.  for  the  ballance  of  our  account.  There  is  fo 
much  due  to  me  for  the  ballance  of  our  account. 

Account  in  Bank,  is  a  fund  which  merchants,  traders,  bank¬ 
ers,  and  other  private  perfons,  if  they  think  fit,  depofit  into 
the  common  calh  of  fome  bank,  to  be  employed  in  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  bills  of  exchange,  promiffary  notes,  bonds,  debts 
contracted,  either  in  trade  orotherwife,  as  by  buying  eftates 
in  land,  feV. 

The  French,  in  their  mercantile  writings,  commonly  ufe 
certain  characters,  or  initial  letters,  to  fignify  in  brief,  the 
different  kinds  of  accounts  kept  by  merchants  and  traders  ; 
C.  fignifies  compte  (account)  C.  O.  open  account  (compte 
ouvert)  C.  C,  compte  courant  (account  current)  M.  C.  (mon 
compte  (my  account)  S.  C.  Ion  compte  (his  account)  L.  C. 
leur  compte  (their  account)  N.C.  notre  compte  (our  account). 
A  man  is  faid  to  teach  the  keeping  of  books  of  accounts, 
when  he  teaches  the  manner  of  keeping  them  in  a  proper 
order,  either  by  fingle  or  double  entry. 

Merchants  and  traders,  in  France,  are  obliged  to  deliver  in 
their  books  of  accounts,  in  good  form,  when  legally  required. 
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To  affirm  an  Account,  ss  to  declare  and  rnatce  oath  that  it  is 
true.  The  accountable  when  they  deliver  in  their  accounts, 
in  order  to  their  being  examined,  ufually  write  in  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  firft  page,  ‘  Prefented  fuch  a  day,  and  affirmed 

To depute  an  Account,  is  to  make  remarks  or  objections 
upon  the  feveral  articles  of  an  account,  either  for  augment¬ 
ing  the  receipt,  or  diminiffiing  the  expence  therein  contained. 

To  note  an  Account,  is  to  make,  in  the  margin'  of  each  ar¬ 
ticle,  certain  remarks,  {hewing  either  that  there  is  no  excep¬ 
tion  to  be  made,  and  that  they  are  to  pafs  as  fet  down,  or 
reafons  for  difputing  them,  and  {hewing  under  what  condi¬ 
tions  they  are  to  pafs.  The  remarks  which  the  perfon  who 
audits  an  account,  fets  on  the  fide  of  each  article  by  way  of 
approbation,  or  otherwife,  are  called  the  notes  (apoftrilles)  of 
an  account. 

Account  in  Company,  is  a  fpecies  of  account  between  two 
merchants,  or  traders,  in  confequence  of  a  kind  of  ailocia- 
tion,  or  partnerfhip  between  them. 

Account  is  alio  a  relative  term,  ufed  with  regard  to  a  part¬ 
nerfhip,  when  two  or  more  perfons  make  receipts  or  difburfe- 
ments  on  account  of  each  other.  In  this  fenfe  a  ipan  is  faid 
to  keep  a  good  account,  to  fignify  that  he  is  juft  in  his  deal¬ 
ings,  and  does  not  defraud  his  partners  or  matters. 

Account  alfo  fignifies  gain,  profit,  advantage,  and,  in  French, 
the  word  compie  is  alfo  taken  for  a  good  bargain.  The  moft 
common  expreffions  in  which  this  term  is  ufed,  as  to  trade 
and  merchandize,  are  the  following:  the  merchants  have 
perfectly  found  their  account,  in  the  effeCts  they  have  bought 
this  year  of  the  French  Eaft- India  company,  at  the  fale  of 
Nantz.  Some  manufacturers  Work  at  a  better  account  (that 
is,  cheaper)  than  others.  People  find  their  account  in  buy¬ 
ing  goods  at  the  firft  hand,  where  they  are  made;  and, 
finally,  a  merchant  is  faid  to  have  made  bis  fmall  account  (in  I 
French,  fon  petit  compte)  when  he  has  acquired  a  competent 
fortune  in  the  trade  wherein  he  was  concerned. 

Account  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  voluntary  difburfements  and 
charges,  which  are  to  be  at  the  ex  pender’s  lofs,  and  cannot  be 
paffed  in  account.  They  fay,  if  he  expends  beyond  his  or¬ 
ders,  it  will  be  on  his  own  account.  If  he  commits  errors 
in  his  calculations  ;  if  he  fufters  himfelf  to  be  robbed,  it  {hail 
be  on  his  own  account;  that  is  to  fay,  it  will  not  be  allowed 
in  his  accounts ;  it  will  be  entirely  to  his  own  lofs. 

The  French  fay,  to  receive  a  bon  compte,  or  a  compte,  that 
is,  on  account,  to  fignify,  to  receive  a  fum  on  condition  of  de¬ 
ducting  it  from  what  is  due.  To  pay  a  bon  compte,  is  to  pay 
on  account,  on  condition  alfo  of  deducing  it  from  the 
debt. 

Account  (compte)  as  alfo  ufed  in  various  mercantile  and  pro¬ 
verbial  phrafes.  but  with  different  figuifications.  The  French 
fay,  He  has  his  account  (il  e  ;  a  pour  fon  compte)  that  is,  he 
is  cheated,  made  a  bubble,  he  is  catched,  or  taken  in.  He 
takes  it  to  his  account  (il  le  prend  fur  fon  compte)  to  fignify, 
that  a  man  charges  himfelf  with  a  thing,  and  anfwers  for  it 
Good  accounts  make  good  friends ;  which  implies,  that  peo 
pie  cannot  continue  friends,  without  mutually  keeping  their 
engagements,  and  obferving  the  rules  of  juftice  and  equity. 
They  fay  alfo,  a  tout  bon  compte  revenir,  good  acounts  will 
fuffcr  a  revifal ;  to  intimate,  that  thofe  need  not  fear  coming 
to  a  fecond  account,  when  there  has  been  no  deceit  in  the 
firft,  though  there  may  have  been  fome  involuntary  miftake 
or  overfight  in  it. 

The  French  ufe  the  word  cqpipte  (account)  in  feveral  other 
bonifications,  which  it  would  be  fuperftuous  to  repeat  here 
AccoUNT-Paper,  is  a  fort  of  fine  .large  paper,  fo  called  at  the 
paper  mills  in  France,  and  by  the  flationers  and  others  who 
trade  in  paper,  becaufe  accounts  are  commonly  wrote  upon  it 
It  is  like  our  poft- paper  in  England,  on  which  merchants  ge 
nerally  write  their  commercial  letters,  and  draw  out  their  va¬ 
rious  accounts. 

Account  of  Sales,  is  an  account  given  by  one  merchant  to 
another,  or  by  one  faCtor  to  his  principal  of  the  difpofal, 
charges,  commiffion,  and  net  proceeds  of  certain  merchan¬ 
dizes  fent  for  the  proper,  or  company  account  of  him,  who 
configned  the  fame  to  fuch  faCtor  or  vender. 

When  the  like  account  is  inland  or  domeftic,  the  fame  is 
tranfmitted  in  the  current  money  of  that  country,  wherein 
the  bufinefs  is  tranfaCted.  As  lrom  a  Blackwell-ball  faCtor 
to  the  clothiers  in  the  country,  or  from  the  warehoufemen  in 
town,  who  deal  by  commiffion  for  the  country  manufacturers, 
as  bay-faCtors,  drugget  and  duroy-fadtors,  and  the  like. 

EXAMPLE. 

The  following  is  the  natural  form  of  a  Blackwell-hall  factor’s 
account  of  fales  to  a  clothier. 

i  j  Account  of  Sales,  charges  and  net  proceeds  [or  produce] 
C  |  D  {  of  20  pieces  of  fuperfine  cloths,  received  per  A  B’s 

i  a  20  waggon  of - ,  configned  to  me  by  C  D  of  Wiltfhire, 

for  his  account,  marked  and  numbered  as  per  margin. 

Jan.  5th,  1750.  Sold  to  E  F  draper,  6  ps.  fu- 
perfinfes,  per  A  B.  qt  —  yards  at  — —  per 
yard,  to  pay  in  6  months  —  —  £ 


'  A  6  C 

jan.  12,  1750.  Sold  to  G  H,  14  ps.  ditto 

qt.  —  yards  at - per  yard,  to  pay  in  6 

months  —  —  ■ —  —  £ 


CHARGES . 

Paid  carriage  to  London  £ 

Porterage  and  warehoufe  room  £ 

Poftage  of  letters  £ 

Commiffion  a  —  per  cloth  £ 


Deduct  charges  f 
The  net  proceed  is  paft  to  the  credit 
of  your  account,  without  my  prejudice. 
London,  Feb.  10,  1750.  E.  E.  N.  O., 


from  the  fales. 


Remarks. 

r.  ,  .  It  muft  be  obferved  that,  in  this  domeftic  or  inland  ac¬ 
count  of  fales,  the  manufacturer  is  fuppofed  to  run  all  the  ha¬ 
zard  in  the  fales,  and  that  the  faCtor  has  only  his  common 
commiffion  of  fo  much  per  cloth  for  the  fale  thereof.  This 
is  plain  from  the  words,  ‘  without  my  prejudice’ ;  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  which  is,  that,  if  the  buyer  fhould  fail,  the  clothier 
muft  ftand  to  the  lofs. 

2.  .  .  But  fome  manufacturers,  perhaps  the  generality,  rather 
chufe  that  their  factors  fhould  run  the  hazard  of  bad  debts, 
their  refidence  in  town  giving  them  opportunity  of  knowing 
the  characters  of  buyers,  and  inducing  them  to  be  the  more 
cautious  whom  they  truft.  In  which  cafe,  the  fadtor  is  al¬ 
lowed  an  extra- commiffion  for  {landing  the  middle-man; 
which  is  reafonable. 

3.  .  .  If  the  manufacturer  chufes  to  run  the  hazard  himfelf, 
then  he  cannot  expedt  his  money  before  it  becomes  due  from 
the  buyer.  But  if  it  fhould  fo  happen,  that  he  ftands  in  need 
of  fome  part  of  his  money  before  that,  as  is  commonly  the 
cafe,  the  fadtor  permits  him  to  draw  for  fuch  a  proportion 
thereof  as  they  {hall  agree  upon,  the  manufacturer  allowing 
the  fadtor  the  common  provision  for  thus  advancing  the  mo¬ 
ney  before  it  becomes  due. 

Yet,  under  thefe  circumfl  ances,  the  fadtor  has  the  fecurity  of 
the  manufacturer,  as  well  as  the  buyer,  fince  he  did  notal¬ 
low  the  fadtor  an  extra-corn  million  to  induce  him  to  remain 
anfwerable  for  bad  debts. 

4.  .  .  As  the  generality  of  manufacturers  cannot  afford  to  be 
fo  long  out  of  their  money,  as  the  ufual  time  of  giving  cre¬ 
dit  requires,  it  is  the  more  ordinary  practice  for  the  fadtor  to 

v  ftand  to  bad  debts,  on  confideration  of  having  greater  com- 
iniffion  allowed  him  on  the  fales,  and  to  have  provifion  alfo 
for  what  money  he  advances  before  the  time  of  payment. 

Mr.  Locke  fays,  *  that  the  multiplying  of  brokers  is  prejudi- 
‘  cial  to  the  trade  of  any  country ;  that  they  eat  up  too  great 
c  a  {hare  of  the  gains  of  trade,  and  therefore,  he  obferves, 
e  it  would  be  convenient  to  hinder,  as  much  as  is  poffible, 
c  any  one  from  felling  any  of  our  native  commodities,  but  he 
*  that  makes  them  ;  fhopkeepers  in  this  being  worfe  than 
‘  gamefters ;  for  they  do  not  only  keep  fo  much  of  the  mo- 
c  ney  of  a  country  conftantly  in  their  hands,  but  alfo  make 
‘  the  public  pay  them  for  their  keeping  of  it.’ 

Thefe  are  fevere  reflections  upon  fhopkeepers,  fadtors,  and 
brokers,  and  indeed  very  unjuftly  grounded.  For,  if  the  clo¬ 
thier  was  to  attempt  to  adt  both  in  the  capacity  of  a  fadtor 
and  a  woollen-draper,  who  muft  attend  his  manufacture  in 
the  country  ?  While  his  attention  was  fixed  in  town  upon 
the  fales,  might  not  the  commodity  dwindle  and  degenerate 
in  quality  ;  and  thus  the  clothier,  by  over-acting  his  part  in 
one  fhape,  under- act  it  in  another?  Was  this  maxim  in  ge¬ 
neral  to  take  effedt,  it”  might  prove  the  ruin  of  all  our  manu¬ 
factures,  by  gradually  debafing  them. 

Befides,  for  a  clothier  to  take  this  upon  him,  not  only  re¬ 
quires  three  times  the  capital,  but  fuch  an  expence  by  town 
refidence,  as,  I  am  afraid,  would  prove  of  little  benefit  to 
him  in  the  long-run  ;  efpecially,  as  the  nature  of  credit  is  at 
prefent  circumflanced. 

’Tis  true,  thefe  middle-men  between  the  manufacturer  and 
confumer  may  be  faid  to  be  inftrumental  to  enhance  the 
price  of  our  manufactures  among  ourfelves;  and  this  was 
Mr.  Locke’s  motive  for  bearing  fo  hard  upon  them.  But  ’tis 
much  to  be  doubted,  whether  the  public  could  have  their 
manufactures  cheaper  at  home,  was  the  clothier  to  take  upon 

|  him  to  aCt  in  a  treble  capacity,  he  being  obliged  to  raife  the 
price  of  his  commodity,  in  proportion  to  the  extraordinary 
~  expence  he  is  at. 

'  Manufacturers,  who  have  thought  themfelves  injured  by  their 
faCtors,  which  doubtlefs  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  have  attempted 
this,  but  few  have  found  their  account  in  it.  Some  have  car¬ 
ried  their  view  fo  far,  as  even  to  turn  merchant- exporters, 
but  to  their  abfolute  ruin  to  my  certain  knowledge;  for  the 
{kill  of  a  manufacturer  and  that  of  a  merchant  are  very  di- 
ftinCt,  the  knowledge  of  a  Solomon,  in  the  onerefpeCi,  mak¬ 
ing  him  but  an  idiot  in  the  other. 

Thefe  obfervations  are  not  made  to  difeourage,  but  to  caution 
the  ingenious  and  enterprizing  manufacturer  to  be  upon  his 
guard,  and  neither  to  undertake  too  much  either  at  home  or 
abroad. 
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Notwithftanding  what  has  been  faid,  ’tis  very  defirable  that 
our  Britifh  manufactures  may  go  as  cheap  to  foreign  mar¬ 
kets,  as  thofe  of  our  rival  nations,  which  are  not  fuperior  in 
point  of  quality.  Upon  this  principle  Mr.  Locke  reafoned  ; 
and  ’tis  upon  this  principle  that  merchants  of  the  moft  money 
and  (kill  purchafe  commodities  at  firfl:  hand  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  pay  him  ready  cafti,  and  fend  their  goods  abroad, 
with  every  advantage. 

And  thefe  exportures  of  cur  manufactures,  who  are  not  in 
circumftances  to  fend  them  abroad  at  firfl:  hand,  are  an  inju¬ 
ry,  rather  than  a  benefit  to  the  national  trade;  they  irijudici- 
oufly  glutting  the  markets  abroad,  which  finks  the  price  too 
often  below  what  they  can  afford  to  fell  at ;  and  yet  they  are 
importunate  for  remittances,  and  thereby  force  their  faCfors 
to  fell  almoft  at  any  rate.  Such  merchants  not  only  hurt  the 
trade  of  a  kingdom,  but  are  fure  to  hurt  themfelves,  and 
all  who  have  connexions  in  trade  with  them. 

A  real  Mercantile  Example. 

Account  of  Sales,  and  net  proceeds  of  2  bales  of  druegets, 
received  per  the  Hollandia,  Capt.  Jan,  RoelofF Smith,  for  the 
account  of  M.  P.  of  London. 

Nov.  4.  1740.  Configned  the  above  2  bales  of 
druggets  qt.  112  pieces  qt.  4875  yards  as  per 
fa&ory  [i.  e.  invoice,  which  is  frequently  fli led 
fo]  which  a  3  J  palms  per  yard  are  palms 
18280  net,  a  fols  9  s.  4d.  per  palm,  to  pay  in 
two  months  —  1  —  —  • —  8530  134 

Sold  and  configned  2  pieces  of  white  druggets  for 

wrappers  as  above,  for  —  —  140  00  o 

8670  13  4 

C  H  A  R  G  E  S,  viz. 

Freight  and  primage  — •  —  106  5  o 

Porters  landing  and  carrying  to  wareh.  600 
Opening  to  vifit,  afforting  and  making 

up  —  —  —  —  400. 

Warehoufe  room  —  ~  800 

Brokerage  2  r  per  cent.  - -  43  7  o 

To  commifiion  and  /landing  to  bad 

debts  a  4  per  cent.  — —  346  16  4 

-  5 14  3  4 


8156  5  o 

Aggio  deduCled  a  118  §  per  cent.  1283  o  2 
Genoa,  30th  Nov.  1740.  E.  E.  *  Bco.  6873  4  10 


*  E.  E.  Signifies  Errors  excepted  in  the  account  rendered, 
and  Bco.  fignifies  the  Bank  money  of  Genoa. 

Remarks. 

1.  Foreign  accounts  of  fales  of  merchandizes,  are  or  ought 
to  be,  governed  in  fome  meafure  by  the  invoice,  fent  there¬ 
with  from  the  principal.  See  Invoice. 

2.  Merchants,  being  inured  to  hazard  from  their  firfl;  fetting 
out  in  life,  fend  their  property  to  foreign  countries  with  as 
much  alacrity,  on  the  good  faith  and  honour  of  their  cor- 
refpondents,  as  a  monied  man  lends  his  property  at  home  on 
land  fecurity. 

Credit  therefore,  is  the  great  foundation  of  commerce  be¬ 
tween  nation  and  nation,  as  well  as  between  one  man  and 
another  in  the  fame  nation.  Whence  it  follows,  that  the 
firfl:  principle  the  trader  fliould  tenacioufly  cultivate,  is  the 
fupport  of  his  perfonal  credit. 

3.  It  too  often  falls  out,  that  thofe  who  take  up  their  refi- 
dence  at  foreign  faftories,  no  fooner  get  a  houfe  eftablifhed 
there,  than  they  ufe  every  art  to  draw  people  in,  to  fend  them 
large  confignments  of  merchandizes  by  commifiion.  To 
which  end,  they  at  firfl:  make  remittances  to  their  principals 
in  a  reafonable  time,  and  give  them  an  handfome  profit  upon 
their  goods,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  increafe  their  confign¬ 
ments. 

4.  When  they  have  thus  drawn  people  in  to  entruft  a  large 
fortune  in  their  hands  abroad,  it  is  then  that  they  too  often 
begin  to  ufe  every  dilhonourable  art,  to  keep  them  out  of 
their  money. 

L  you  prefs  for  remittances,  you  are  given  to  underftand, 
tnat  notiiing  can  procure  them  but  frefh  confignments,  which 
have  proved  the  ruin  of  many  ;  and,  it  you  draw  upon  them 
for  your  property,  your  credit  may  fuffer  by  that  means  at 
home. 

5.  On  thefe  confiderations,  our  moft  opulent  and  experienced 
merchants  have  eftablilhed  houfes  of  their  own  at  many  of 
the  Briufli  factories  in  foreign  countries;  wherein  they  breed 
up  a  luccefiion  of  perfons,  whom  they  gradually  take  into 
partnerfhip,  which  makes  it  for  their  intereft  to  be  punctual 
and  faithful. 

6.  Such  capital  houfes  feldom  take  commifiion  from  any,  but 
the  perfons  who  are  the  principals  belonging  to  thofe  houfes  : 
and  luch  are  generally  capable  to  fupply  them,  with  whatever 
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are  able  to  vend,  and  thole  too  with  that  variety 
o  afiortments,  which  engage  the  natives  to  give  the  prefe- 
re.ice  to  thefe  houfes,  in  their  general  dealings. 

7-  t  er  houfes,  which  take  comrryflions  in  the  general,  and 
nevei  give  any  in  return,  too  often  ufe  no  little  craft  in  the 
ma  ing  out  their  foreign  accountrof  (ales,  by  couching  great 
impositions  under  many  of  their  articles  of  charges,  which 
they  have  never  paid. 

8.  Nor  is  this  the  only  practice  which  ought  to  be  guarded 
agamic  Goods  perhaps  may  be  fold  at  three  or  four  months 
credit,  or  for  ready  money,  and  yet  the  principal  kept  out  of 
his  property  for  years,  by  falfe  and  frivolous  pretences. 

Thefe  arts  are  mentioned,  with  a  view  only  to  guard  the 
young  and  unexperienced  from  being  too  cafily  enfnared  5 
and  we  hope  they  will  have  the  good  efifea  thereby  intended  ■ 
ACCOUNTANT,  or  ACCOMPTANT,  one  who  is  not 
only  well  (killed  in  calling  up  all  forts  of  accounts,  and  rea¬ 
dily  performs  all  arithmetical  operations,  but  who  is  verfed 
in  the  art  of  book-keeping,  by  charge  and  difeharge,  or  bv 
debtor  and  creditor.  ^  ' 

I  his  appellation  is  applicable  to  a  perfon,  or  officer,  appoint¬ 
ed  to  keep  the  accounts  of  a  public  company,  or  office ;  as 
the  accountant  of  the  South-Sea,  or  India  companv,  or  of 
the  Bank,  the  Cuflom-houfe,  or  Excife,  fee. 

ACCOUN  FANTSHIP,  comprehends  not  only  a  fkill  in  fi¬ 
gures  or  arithmetic,  but  a  knowledge  in  the  art  of  account- 
keeping  by  debtor  and  creditor,  or  by  the*  method  of  regular 
charge  and  difeharge,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  tranf- 
adlions;  which  method  keeps  every  diflindt  account,  if  they 
are  ever  fo  numerous,  always  fit  for  a  ballance  :  and  that  bal- 
lance  is  found  by  fubtra&ing  the  fum  total  on  the  debit  fide 
fiom  the  fum  total  on  the  credit  fide,  or  the  fum  total  of  the 
latter  from  that  of  the  former. 

T  o  be  (undamentally  grounded  in  arithmetical  operations 
requires  a  competent  acquaintance  with  geometry  and  alge¬ 
bra,  becaufe  the  geometric  and  algebraic  way  of  reafonmg 
difeovers  certain  rules  and  theorems,  whereby  to  calculate 
numerically  in  the  moft  concife'manner :  and  to  be  properly 
grounded  in  the  nature  of  debtor  and  creditor  requires  a  know¬ 
ledge  in  the  art  of  keeping  accounts,  according  to  the  method 
of  double  entry,  or  what  is  commonly  diftinguifhed  by  the  Ita¬ 
lian  method  of  Book-keeping,  or  by  the  name  of  Merchant’s 
Accounts. 

Frcm^hence  it  may  be  obferved,  that  no  perfon  can  be  pro¬ 
perly  find  to  be  duly  (killed  in  accountantftiip,  without  beino- 
fkrlled  in  the^art  of  debtor  and  creditor,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
numbers .  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  ooes  any  one  deferve  the 
name  of  an  accountant,  who  is  only  acquainted  with  book¬ 
keeping,  and  not  with  figures. 

The  art  of  accountantftiip  is  not  only  applicable  to  the  re¬ 
gular  adjuftment  of  the  variety  of  tranfadtions  among  traders 
of  every  denomination,  but  alfo  to  the  private  affairs  of  gen¬ 
tlemen  and  noblemen.  And  as  it  well  becomes  all  perfons  of 
the  greateft  diftindtion  to  take  due  care  of  their  eftates  ;  fo 
nothing,  perhaps,  can  have  a  happier  tendency  to  that  end, 
than  a  knowledge  in  the  art  of  debtor  and  creditor,  as  well 
as  that  of  numbers.  For  *  merchants  accounts,  fays-  Mr. 

‘  Locke,  though  a  feienee  not  likely  to  help  a  gentleman  to 

*  get  an  eftate,  yet  poflibly  there  is  not  any  thing  of  more 
£  ufer  and  efficacy  to  make  him  preferve  the  eftate  he  has. 
‘  ’Tis  feldom  obferved,  that  he  who  keeps  an  account  of  his 
‘  income  and  expence,  and  thereby  has  coijftantiy  under  view 

*  the  courfe  of  his  domeftic  affairs,  lets  then*  run  to  ruin. 

*  And  I  doubt  not  but  many  a  man  gets  behind-hand  before 
‘  he  is  aware,  or  runs  farther  on,  when  he  is  once  in,  for 
c  want  of  this  care,  or  the  fkill  to  do  it.  I  would  therefore 
c  advife  all  gentlemen  to  learn  perfedfly  merchants  accounts, 

*  and  not  to  think  it  a  fkill  that  belongs  not  to  them,  becaufe 
‘  it  has  received  its  name,  and  has  been  chiefly  pratftifed  by 
‘  men  of  traffic.’ 


Nor  is  accountantftiip  lefs  ufeful  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Jaw, 
than  to  private  gentlemen  ;  and  not  only  to  thofe  who  are 
intended  for  the  bar,  but  to  all  follicitors  and  attornies  ; 
litigations  between  traders  making  fo  confiderable  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  bufinefs  of  our  courts  of  law  and  equity.*  With¬ 
out  the  perfedt  knowledge  of  debtor  and  creditor  in  particu¬ 
lar,  accounts  may  be  fo  craftily  and  fophiflically  ftated,  as  to 
deceive  the  moft  upright  judge  and  jury,  as  well  as  the  coun¬ 
cil,  if  they  are  not  capable  of  unravelling  them  in  the  courfe 
of  their  pleadings. 

Perfons  of  diftintftion  alfo,  who  are  concerned  in  the  chief 
ports  of  the  public  revenue,  or  who  act  in  the  fenatorial  ca¬ 
pacity,  cannot  be  too  well  /killed  in  accountantftiip.  The 
one  will  thereby  be  enabled  to  acquit  himfelf  with  credit  and 
reputation,  in  whatever  branch  of  the  revenue  he  (hall  be 
employed  ;  and  the  other  will  become  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  finances  and  money  affairs  of  the  kingdom.  For 
fuch  is  the  nature  and  excellency  of  the  mercantile  art  of 
debtor  and  creditor  by  double  entry,  that  it  is  as  eafily  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  accounts  of  nations  as  to  thofe  of  traders,  6r 
private  gentlemen,  millions  bein*  as  familiarly  aJjufted  there¬ 
by,  as  hundreds  of  pounds.  When  once  a  perfon  is  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  feveral  funds  from  whence  the  national  re¬ 
venue  arifes,  as  liketyife  their  appropriations  to  the  payment 
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of  intereft  of  certain  national  creditors ;  when  it  is  duly  I 
obferved  in  what  manner  the  deficiencies  of  fome  funds  are 
occaftonally  fupplied,  and  the  furplufages  of  others  tranf- 
ferred  :  when  the  general  heads  of  fueh  accounts  are  under- 
ftood  from  the  ftatutes,  and  the  accounts  annually  laid  before 
the  parliament  are  duly  attended  to,  any  gentleman,  well 
grounded  in  the  art  of  debtor  and  creditor,  may  obtain  as 
complete  a  knowledge  of  the  money  affairs  of  the  nation,  as 
of  his  own  private  concerns :  that  is,  when  he  is  a  matter  of 
the  fads  relating  thereunto,  and  the  diftind  heads  under 
which  the  funds  are  kept,  he  will  be  capable  fo  to  ttate  thefe 
accounts  by  way  of  chaige  and  difcharge,  or  debit  and  credit, 
as  always  to  have  a  fatisfadory  view  before  him  of  the  ttate 
of  the  national  debts  and  funds,  and  of  the  feveral  variations 
they  (hall  from  time  to  time  undergo.  See  Merchants 
Accounts,  or  the  nature  of  debtor  and  creditor,  according 
to  the  method  of  double  entry. 

ACCOUNTING  HOUSE,  COUNTING-HOUSE,  or 
COMPTJNG-HOUSE,  is  a  place  fet  apart  by  merchants, 
and  other  traders,  wherein  to  tranfad  their  bufinefs,  and  to 
keep  their  books  of  accounts  and  vouchers  relating  thereunto. 

Remarks: 

It  is  thecuftom  of  the  Dutch  merchants  in  Holland  to  keep 
a  kind  of  Public  Counting  houfes,  for  the  reception  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  gentlemen’s  Tons  of  fortune,  more  particularly  of  the 
Englifh,  Scots,  and  Irifh,  who  pay  them  at  the  rate  of  one 
hundred  pounds  fterling  per  ann.  and  continue  with  them  up¬ 
on  that  footing  from  year  to  year,  as  long  as  they  pleafe.  It  is 
common  to  fee  ten,  or  a  dozen,  or  more  of  thefe  young  peo¬ 
ple  in  a  Dutch  counting-houfe;  fome  being  weak  enough  to 
imagine,  tl^t  a  foreign  country  is  the  beft  place  to  be  bred  in, 
in  order  to  underftand  the  Britifh  commerce,  and  that  there 
are  no  merchants  who  refide  in  England,  are  able  to  qualify 
their  Tons  fo  well  as  foreigners  who  refide  abroad. 

An  humble  attempt,  however,  was  lately  made  to  introduce 
fomething  of  the  like  kind  of  pradice,  of  keeping  a  Pub¬ 
lic  Counting-houfe  in  our  own  country  ;  and  accordingly,  a 
treatife  was  publifhed  for  that  intent,  entitled  ‘  The  Mer¬ 
chant’s  Public  Counting- houfe,  or  the  New  Mercantile  Infti- 
tution  wherein  is  (hewn  the  neceffity  of  young  merchants 
being  bred  to  trade  with  greater  advantages  than  they  ufu- 
ally  are  :  with  a  pradicable  plan  for  that  purpofe. 

In  this  plan  are  digefted,  in  miniature,  the  various  qualifica¬ 
tions,  which  have  been  judged  neceffary  to  form  the  accom- 
plilhed  Britifh  merchant.  And,  however  low  an  idea  fome 
may  entertain  of  the  abilities  of  fuch  a  trader,  it  is  prefumed 
that,  upon  the  perufal  of  the  before-mentioned  trad,  they 
will  be  of  a  different  opinion.  Perfons  of  candor  and  im¬ 
partiality,  it  is  imagined,  will  therein  fee,  that  it  is  not 
thrufting  a  young  fpark  into  any  counting-houfe,  either  at 
home,  or  abroad,  that  is  likely  to  qualify  him  to  fave,  much 
lefs  to  improve,  an  handfome  fortune  by  merchandifing. 
Thofe  who  are  defirous  of  perufing  this  trad,  may  meet 
with  it  at  Mr.  Horsfield’s,  bookfeller  in  Ludgate-ttreet, 
by  afking  for  Pofilethwayt’s  Merchant’s  Public  Counting- 
houfe,  or  New  Mercantile  Inttitution,  &c. 

ACHAIA,  now  Livadia,  a  province  of  T urkey  in  Europe, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Epirus,  by  Theffaly,  from  which 
it  is  divided  by  mount  Oeta,  now  Banina,  and  by  the  Euri- 
pus,  now  the  ftraight  of  Negropont;  on  the  eaft  by  the  Ar¬ 
chipelago  ;  on  the  fouth  it  has  the  gulph  of  Engia,  or  Egina, 
the  ifthrnus  of  Corinth,  and  the  gulph  of  Lepanto  ;  and,  on 
the  weft,  the  Ionian  fea,  and  part  of  Epirus.  Achaia  is  at 
prefent  divided  into  three  parts  :  namely,  I.  Livadia,  pro¬ 
perly  fo  called.  2.  Stramulipa,  or  Stramnzupa.  3.  The 
dutchy  of  Athens. 

A  little  way  out  of  Thebes  there  is  a  hill,  where  they  dig  a 
kind  of  ftone,  of  which  they  make  bowls  for  tobacco-pipes. 
Theftone,  when  it  is  firft  dug  out  of  a  deep  pit,  is  of  the  co¬ 
lour  of  new  cheefe,  and  almoft  as  foft,  being  in  lurpps  com¬ 
monly  as  big  as  a  man’s  two  fifts.  This  they  bring  to  the  town, 
and  carve  very  curioufiy  into  bowls  of  pipes;  and  as  foori  as 
it  is  dry,  it  grows  very  hard,  as  white  as  fnow,  and  Ihining. 
The  natural  dexterity  of  the  people  of  Athens,  in  all  the 
little  matters  they  undertake,  (hews  itfelf  extraordinary,  as 
in  buying,  felling,  and  in  all  their  domeftic  affairs  ;  and  it  is 
obferved  by  Mr.  Wheler,  that  fo  much  of  their  ancient  fpirit 
remains,  that  few  towns  in  T urky  have  preferved  themfelves 
fo  well  as  this,  or  enjoy  greater  privileges,  under  the  tyranny 
of  the  Turks.  Some  other  cities,  indeed,  feem,  by  trading, 
more  rich  :  but  is  it  not  a  wonder,  that  Athens,  though 
£he  has  had  but  an  equal  (hare  in  the  ill  fortune  of  all  thofe 
noble  cities  of  the  Eaft  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks, 
(hould  be  inferior  to  many  of  them  in  trade,  when  fhe  wants 
neither  good  harbours,  nop  good  merchandizes  for  general 
commerce  ?  The  revenue  of  the  city  is  raifed  upon  the 
cuftoms,  caratchs,  or  poll  money,  weights  of  the  town, 
avenies,  or  amercements,  tenths,  and  vellanies ;  thefe  latter 
are  the  cups  of  acorns,  with  which  they  tan  their  leather. 
They  alfo  who  carry  merchandizes  to  any  fair  muft  pay  a  cer¬ 
tain  duty  to  the  Veivode,  who  receives  the  whole  revenues, 
and  pays  to  the  Kiflar  Aga,  or  chief  of  (he  black  Eunuchs, 
30,000  crowns  a  year  for  his  place,  which  yet  brings  him 
in  50C0  crowns  more,  all  charges  and  expences  defrayed. 
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Livadia  is  large  and  populous,  and  is  inhabited  by  many  rich 
Turks,  who  are  more  numerous  here  than  the  Chriftians, 
and  there  are  but  few  Jews.  The  trade  confitts  in  fome 
woollen  fluffs,  made  here,  and  in  rice,  which  they  fell 
ready  hulked,  and  prepared  by  water-mills,  and  therewith 
they  furnifh  all  the  adjacent  country. 

The  inhabitants  of  Megara,  which  are  all  Chriftians,  get 
their  living  by  tilling  the  ground,  for  which  they  have  half 
the  crop  3  the  reft  goes  to  the  Turks,  as  their  landlords  under 
the  Grand  Seignior.  They  alfo  make  pitch,  and  faw  boards 
and  planks,  out  of  the  pines  and  firs,  which  grow  in  great 
abundance  on  the  mountains  about  them. 

The  trade  of  Salona  confifts  in  fome  cotton,  but  chiefly  ira 
tobacco;  of  which  15  okas  are  worth  but  one  dollar:  an 
oka  weighs  about  42  ounces. 

The  little  trade  they  have  at  Delphos,  now  Caftri,  confifts 
in  cotton  and  tobacco;  their  wine  is  exceeding  good. 

The  trade  of  Lepanto  confifts  in  leather,  oil,  tobacco,  rice, 
barley,  and  wheat :  furs  are  alfo  pretty  cheap  here.  On 
each  fide  of  the  city,  under  a  mountain,  are  fruitful  vallies, 
which  ftretch  out  towards  the  fea.  That  to  the  weftward 
is  well  planted  with  olives,  vineyards,  and  corn;  and  that 
to  the  eaftward  is  equally  well  planted,  and  divided  into 
gardens  of  oranges,  citrons,  and  lemons.  The  wine  here 
is  the  beft  in  Greece. 

All  (hips  that  pafs  out  of  the  gulph  of  Patras  pay  3  per  cent, 
cuftom  to  the  Emir,  who  pays  about  6000  crowns  rent  per 
ann.  for  his  office. 

ACHIA,  a  kind  of  cane  that  grows  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  which 
is  pickled  green  in  the  country,  with  ftrong  vinegar,  pepper, 
and  fome  other  fpice  and  ingredients.  This  pickle  comes  to 
Europe  in  a  fort  of  earthen  jars,  about  a  foot  high,  and  the 
fame  in  breadth,  growing  narrower  at  the  mouth.  The  bits 
of  cane  are  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  a  little  above 
two  inches  long,  almoft  of  the  fame  confiftency  with  pickled 
cucumbers,  being  no  lefs  crifp,  and  cutting  as  well.  They 
are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour;  and,  inftead  of  pulps,  their  in- 
(ide  is  a  clofe,  fibrous  fubftance,  like  that  of  the  common 
canes,  when  the  outfide  coat  is  off.  The  Dutch  bring  home 
great  quantities  of  this  pickle,  which  their  cold  climate  makes 
them  think  wholfome.  They  generally  eat  it  towards  the 
end  of  their  meals,  judging  it  very  good  to  quicken  the  ap¬ 
petite,  and  ftrengthen  the  ftomach,  becaule  of  the  ftrong 
vinegar,  lemon,  pepper,  and  other  fpices,  of  which  the 
pickle  is  made  up,  and  in  which  the  achia  muft  always  lie, 
in  order  to  keep  it,  give  it  a  (harp  tafte,  and  make  it  very 
hot  and  fiery. 

This  fruit  is  alfo  called  achiar.  It  is  a  green,  which  is  pre¬ 
ferved  in  vinegar.  It  is  extremely  efteemed  throughout  all 
the  Eaft-Indies,  and  they  drive  a  prodigious  great  trade  in  it. 
The  beft  comes  from  Perfta,  and  is  preferved  in  bottles, 
almoft  after  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  (mail  cucumbers  are 
in  France,  which  they  call  cornichons.  Each  fort  of  fruit 
is  not  preferved  by  ,  itfelf,  but  feveral  forts  are  put  together 
into  the  fame  bottle. 

ACHIAR,  is  a  Malayan  word,  which  fignifies  all  forts  of 
fruits  and  roots,  pickled  with  vinegar  and  fpice.  The  Dutch 
import  from  Batavia  all  forts  of  achiar,  which  the  Chjnefe 
make  after  the  manner  of  the  Malayans ;  but  particularly 
that  of  bamboe,  a  kind  of  cane,  extraordinary  thick,  which 
grows  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  is  preferved  there,  whilft  it  is 
(till  green,  with  very  ftrong  vinegar  and  fpice.  This  is 
called  bamboe- achiar.  The  name  changes  according  to  the 
fruit  with  which  the  achiar  is  made. 

ACHIOTL,  a  name  given  by  the  Brazilians  to  a  drug  ufed 
in  dying,  more  commonly  called  Rocou.  See  Rocou. 

ACHTELING,  a  meafure  for  liquids,  ufed  in  Germany. 
Thirty-two  achtelings  make  a  heemer ;  four  fciltems,  or 
feiltins,  make  an  achteling. 

ACHTENDEELEN,  or  ACHTELING,  a  meafure  for 
grain,  ufed  in  fome  parts  of  Holland.  Two  heeds  of 
Gorcum  make  five  achtendeelens ;  28  achtendeelens  of 
Afperen  make  32  of  Rotterdam,  which  contain  only  26  of 
Worcum.  29  achtendeelens  of  Delft  make  12  viertels  of 
Antwerp.  Four  achtendeelens  of  Delft  make  the  hoed 
of  Bruges. 

ACICOCA,  an  herb  that  grows  in  Peru,  and  is  fometimes 
ufed  inttead  of  the  herb  of  Paraguay,  of  which  it  is  Laid  to 
have  all  the  properties.  A  great  quantity  of  it  is  yearly  car¬ 
ried  from  Lima,  and  other  parts  of  Peru,  to  the  city  c£ 
Avira,  from  whence  it  is  fent  to  Potofi,  efpecially  when  that 
of  Paraguay  is  very  fcarce,  and  confequemly  dear. 

ACORI,  or  BLUE  CORAL.  The  true  acori  is  very 
fcarce ;  fome,  however,  is  fiftied  upon  the  coaft  of  Africa, 
particularly  from  Rio-del-re,  to  the  river  of  the  Camarones. 
This  coral  is  part  of  the  merchandizes  which  the  Dutch  trace 
for  with  the  Camarones  :  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Benin  is 
alfo  very  much  efteemed.  It  grows,  in  the  form  of  a  tree, 
upon  a  rocky  bottom.  See  Coral. 

ACQUIESCENCE,  in  the  French  commerce,  fignifies  the 
confent  that  a  merchant,  or  other  perfon,  gives  to  carry 
into  execution  the  determination  given  either  by  arbitra¬ 
tion,  or  by  a  conful,  or  by  any  other  refolution,  in  the 
courfe  of  juftice.  There  is  no  receding  from  fuch  a  judgment 
2  or 
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or  fentence,  after  an  acquiefcence,  or  agreement  thereunto. 
See  Arbitration. 

ACQUITTANCE,  in  France,  a  kind  of  difcliarge  upon 
ftamped  paper,  which  is  made  out  and  delivered  to  traders, 
factors,  or  carriers,  by  the  officers,  receivers,  and  comp¬ 
trollers  of  the  two  grand  farms,  eftabliftied  for  the  imports 
and  exports  in  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  the  provinces 
reputed  foreign. 

There  are  four  forts  of  acquittances  thofe  of  payment ;  thofe 
of  caution,  or  precaution  ;  thofe  for  fecurity  of  paffing,  or 
thofe  of  perfonal  fecurity,  or  bail ;  and  thofe  of  certificates 
of  franchife. 

The  Acquittance  of  payment  mentions  the  quantity,  qua¬ 
lity,  weight,  or  value  of  the  merchandize  ;  the  number  of 
chefts,  bales,  and  packs,  in  which  they  are  contained;  their 
marks  and  numbers  ;  the  leaden-marks  or  tickets  affixed 
to  them  ;  the  fum  paid  for  duties  of  import  or  export;  the 
merchant’s  name  for  whofe  account  they  are  fent ;  the  place 
where  they  are  to  be  unladen ;  and  the  road  the  carriers  are 
to  go.  This  acquittance,  or  certificate  of  payment,  muft  go 
with  the  merchandize,  and  remain  at  the  laft  office  of  the 
cuftoms,  to  be  revifed  and  examined  by  the  clerks  of  the 
farms,  in  order  to  know  whether  the  duties  have  been  fully 
received  or  not ;  and,  in  cafe  they  were  not  fully  received, 
to  caufe  the  deficiency  to  be  paid  by  the  merchant  to  whom 
the  merchandizes  belong.  Befides  all  thefe  particulars  being 
enumerated  in  fuch  acquittance  of  payment,  the  time  in  which 
the  merchandize  is  to  arrive  at  the  laft  cuftoin-houfe,  is  alfo 
mentioned  ;  after  which  they  remain  void,  and  cannot  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  officers,  except  there  has  been  fome  lawful 
hindrance,  which  muft  be  proved  by  a  verbal  procefs,  in 
due  form.  The  carriers  are  alfo  forbidden  to  pafs  by  any 
other  cuftom-houfe,  except  thofe  mentioned  in  the  acquits, 
and  are.obliged  to  carry  the  goods  diredly  to  all  the  offices 
of  the  cuftoms  upon  their  route,  and  prefent  their  acquits,  in 
order  to  their  being  indorfed,  viz.  feen  ;  and,  finally,  to 
leave  them  at  the  laft  office,  where,  after  the  chefts,  packs, 
or  bales,  have  been  opened  and  infpeded,  the  officers  de¬ 
liver  to  them  a  warrant,  called  brevet  de  controlle,  without 
any  charge.  The  carriers  are  alfo  obliged  to  produce  their 
acquits  on  the  firft  demand  of  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms, 
whom  they  meet  upon  their  route,  at  whofe  diferetion  it  is’ 
to  keep  them,  on  delivering,  in  the  like  manner,  a  brevet 
de  controlle  ;  though  the  opening  can  be  done  no  where  but 
in  the  cuftom-houfes,  and  of  fuch  goods  only  as  have  not 
been  vifited  before,  it  being  prohibited,  with  regard  to  thofe 
that  have  already  been  examined,  to  open  them  any  where 
but  at  the  laft  office  of  the  cuftoms.  All  this  is  direded  by 
the  Ordonnance  of  the  five  great  farms,  of  February  1687 
Tit.  2.  Aft.  16,  17,  18,  19,  20. 

The  Acquittance  of  caution,  or  precaution,  or  of  fecurity, 
or  bail,  is  delivered  by  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms  to  a  private 
perfon,  who  binds  himfelf  as  fecurity,  that  a  bale  of  mer 
chandize  fhall  be  infpefted  by  the  officers  of  the  cuftom- 
houfe  at  the  place  to  which  it  is  configned,  and  that  the 
cuftoms,  if  there  are  any  due,  fhall  be  paid  there  ;  in  con- 
fequence  of  which,  the  bale  is  packed,  corded,  and  loaded, 
at  the  office,  where  the  acquittance  is  delivered,  that  it  may 
not  be  opened,  nor  the  goods  changed,  upon  the  route  they 
are  to  go.  And,  when  the  bale  arrives  at  the  place  of  its 
deftination,  and  the  merchandizes,  and  other  things  con¬ 
tained  in  it,  have  been  examined  and  vifited  by  the  infpeftor 
the  receiver  and  comptroller,  on  the  infpeftor’s  certificate’ 
caufe  the  duties  to  be  paid,  if  any  are  due,  and  endorfe  the 
receipt  upon  the  back  of  the  acquittance,  which  is  after¬ 
wards  fent  back  to  the  perfon  who  bound  himfelf,  to  be 
returned  by  him  to  the  officers  from  whom  he  had  it,  in 
order  to  his  being  difeharged  from  his  bond. 

The  Acquittance  for  fecurity  of  tranfit,  or  palTage,  relates 
to  certain  merchandizes,  or  materials,  for  working  and 
manufacturing  ;  fuch  as  are  exempt  from  the  duties  of  im¬ 
port  and  export  in  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  alfo  from 
tolls,  grants,  and  other  impofts  ;  as  are  thofe  which  relate 
to  the  manufaftures  eftabhfhed  in  the  towns  and  diftrifts  of 
Lifle,  Doway,  Orchies,  1  ournay,  and  other  cities  in  the  Low 

Sided1?’  C°nq?  by  th£  KbS  °fFranCe  in  Anders,  or 
yielded  to  h,m  by  treaties  of  peace,  or  truce,  and  which 

B?vom  ?edS  C  Cared  \Vhe  cuftom  houfes  of  Calais, 
Bayonne,  Seftome,  near  Marfeilles,  Pont  de  Beauvoifin 

to  be  fent  int° the  indies’  %■*. 

tTS  ?qrUinttal  'S  ufu  fy  de,ivered  by  the  officers  of  the  cuf- 
toms  at  Lifle,  according  to  the  certificate  of  the  magiftrate 

of  the  town,  and  mentions  the  name  of  the  perfon  for 
whofe  account  the  merchandizes  are,  their  quantity,  quality 
andwe.ght;  the  number  of  the  bales,  packs,  orchefts  fn 
hich  they  are  contained  ;  how  corded,  packed  and  leaded  • 

the7a?e?SmernUmdber|;  the  ^m-houfes  through  which 
anv  wher.  deLar:  tHat  they  are  to  be  lodged 

thev  are  to  eXfCCpt  in  the  cuftom-houfes  through  which 

theyfromier>P;tr"Tht0v'';e  I’ocrCPt  at.thQft 

vifited  bv  ,-ffi  c  ,  r°  c  ear’  and  to  be  viewed  and 
the  merchant  t  u  "V3"™'  For  °f  which. 

Vo '  I  ’  °  C°nr‘Sn‘  ,bcm‘  enters  i“o  “  bored 
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to  bring  in,  within  four  months  from  the  delivery  of  the  ac¬ 
quittance,  a  certificate  in  due  form,  [hat;  the  fail]  merchan¬ 
dizes  have  been  found,  in  number,  weight,  quantity,  and 
quality,  with  the  bales,  package,  and  lead,  of  the 
houfe,  whole  and  entire,  conformably  to  the  acquittance 
This  cemfieate,  being  endo, fed  „p0n  the  back  of  the  ac- 
T?  1C  in:'  11  d'fcharged  without  any  diffi.uliy. 

The  Acquittance,  or  certificate  of  franchifes,  concern, 
the  exemption  from  the  duties  of  export  on  me  chandize 
m, ended  to  be  lent  out  of  the  kingdom,  which  are  bough 
and  fent  away  during  the  franchife,,  or  freedom  of  fairs  S 
They  are  particuiatly  ufed  at  Lyons,  during  the  four  free 
fairs  which  ate  thofe  of  Twelfth-day,  E,nf„  Auguft,  a„d 
Alhfatnts,  each  of  which  continue  a  fortnight  free  and 
begin  as  follows  :  1  hat  of  Twelfth-day,  [he  firft  Monday 
after  that  feftival  ;  that  of  Eafler,  the  firft  Monday  after 
Lowfunday  ;  that  of  Auguft  the  4th  of  that  month  ;  and 
that  of  All-faints,  the  3d  of  November. 

This  acquittance,  or  certificate  of  franchifes,  is  at  firft  deli 
vered  by  the  receivers  and  comptrollers  deputed,  or  appoint¬ 
ed,  by  the  provoft  of  the  merchants,  and  by  the  aldermen  of 
the  city;  it  mentions  the  perfon'  for  whofe  account  the  mer- 
ehamhzes  are,  their  quantity,  quality,  weight,  the  number 
ofba.es,  packs  or  chefts  ;  that  they  have  paid  none  of  the 
ulual  duties  of  ihe  citv,  and  that  the  faid  bales,  packs  or 
chefts,  were  taken  away,  and  loaded,  during  the  time  of 
the  franchife,  or  freedom  of  the  fair,  and  have  been  maiked 
by  them,  with  a  particular  mark,  of  which  there  is  a  ftamn 
in  the  margin  of  the  certificate  ;  and  that  they  contain  no 
prohibited  or  contraband  goods.  On  the  back  of  this  ac 
quittance,  or  certificate,  muft  be  fee  down  the  warrant“of 
the  clerk,  of  the  general  office  of  the  cuftom-houfe,  to  the 
clerk  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  commanding  him  to  certifv 
the  going  out  of  the  bales,  packs,  or  chefts,  mentioned  in 
the  acquittance,  or  certificate  of  the  magiftrate.s  of  the  citv 
and  that  the  duties  are  allowed  to  have  been  paid  aurin? 
the  fair ;  and  that  declaration  has  been  made,  that  they  fhall 
be  exported  out  of  the  kingdom,  through  fuch  a  province  Jr 
muft  be  obferved,  that,  in  order  to  have  the  benefit  of 'the 
franchife  for  exemption  from  duties,  the  merchandizes  muft 
be  carried  out  of  the  town,  towards  the  end  of  each  fair 
and  out  of  the  kingdom  before  the  firft  day  of  the  fair  next 
following ;  except,  however,  in  cafes  of  juft  and  Wal 
hindrances. 

The  acquittance,  or  certificate,  or  permit,  as  we  term  it  in 

f  I  ’  m“ft  g°/lo,’B  with  ,hs  “''chandize, 

to  the  laft  office  of  export,  and  remain  there. 

Acquittance,  among  the  French  merchants,  fignifies  alfo 
a  receipt.  Paid  fuch  a  one,  by  acquittance,  of  fuch  a  day  - 
that  is  to  fay,  upon  receipt,  or  acquittance.  When  a  banker* 
or  any  other  perfon,  gives  to  a  fervant,  or  porter,  a  bill  of 
exchange  that  is  due,  in  order  to  go  and  receive  the  payment 
of  it,  he  generallyendorfes.it  in  blank;  that  is,  leaving  a 
void  fpace  above  bis  name,  that  the  receipt  may  be  wrote 
there.  But  a  man  muft  always  take  care,  with  regard  to 
thole  blank  endowments,  to  put  the  words,  “  pour  acquit  ” 
for  receipt,  or  acquittance,  under  his  name,  that  the  void 
fpace  may  not  be  filled  up  with  an  order  payable  to  another 
which  might  be  attended  with  very  bad  confequences. 

To  Acquit,  fignifies  alfo  in  French,  to  pay  the  duties  of 
import  or  export  for  merchandizes,  as  they  are  imported 
into,  or  exported  out  of,  cities,  and  at  the  cuftom-houfes 
I  hus  they  fay,  ‘  that  merchant  drives  a  vaft  trade,  he  has 
‘  acquitted  (that  is,  he  has  paid)  this  year,  above  100,000 
‘  livres  duty  to  the  king.’  It  fignifies  alfo  to  p  iy  one’s 
debts  :  ‘  this  merchant  has  at  laft  acquitted  himfelf  towards 
*  h‘s  creditors  ;  that  is,  he  has  paid  them  entirely.  They 
alfo  fay,  to  acquit  bills  of  exchange,  pronufTory  notes,  bonds, 
&c.  that  is,  to  pay  them. 

Acquittance,  a  releal'e,  or  dilcharge,  in  writing  of  a 
payment,  debt,  or  any  other  thing  we  are  obliged  to’pay  or 
perform.  Some  acquittances  are  made  before  a  notary- 
public,  and  others  only  under  a  perfon’s  private  manual  ; 
they  are  both  equally  good,  but  not  equally  fa fe  with  regard 
to  what  may  happen  afterwards,  the  latter  being  fometinies 
liable  to  very  great  inconveniencies. 

The  receipt  wrote  on  the  back  of  a  bill  of  exchange  that 
is  paid,  is  properly  a  true  acquittance. 

ACT  ION,  a  right  which  a  perfon  has  to  fue  for  any  demand 
or  pretenfion,  at  law.  It  is  alfo  faid  of  adions  entered 
again!!  a  perfon,  and  of  the  proceedings  carried  on  foraftert- 
ing  and  proving  one’s  right. 

Action,  in  French  commerce,  fignifies  fometimes  the  move- 
able  effeds:  thus  thev  fay,  that  a  merchants  creditors  have 
feized  upon  all  his  adions;  which  is  as  much  as  10  fay  that 
they  have  taken  poft'effion  of  all  his  adive  debts,  that  is  the 
debts  owed  to  him. 

Action  Redhibitorv,  is  an  adion  at  law  bv  which  the 
buyer  may  oblige  the  feller  to  take  back  damaged  goods  or 
fuch  as  do  not  prove  according  to  the  agreement. 

Actki  n  of  a  Company  is  an  equal  part,  or  portion  of  flock, 
of  which  feveral,  joined  together,  make  the  capital  fund 
or  flock,  of  a  trading  company.  Thus  a  company  which 
has  700  actionSj  of  a  ]  oco  1.  eat,  h*  has  a  fund  of  300*0  _  o  L 
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which  is  to  be  underftood  in  proportion  as  the  adtions  are 
fettled  at  a  larger  or  fmaller  fum.  A  merchant,  or  any 
other  perfon,  is  (aid  to  have  4  or  6  adtions  in  a  company, 
when  he  has  contributed  to  the  capital  flock,  and  is  con¬ 
cerned  in  it  for,  4  or  6000  J.  if  the  actions  are  1000  1.  as 
we  have  juft  fuppoied. 

A  proprietor  cannot  have  a  deliberative  vote  in  the  affemblies 
bf  a  company,  unlefs  he  has  a  certain  number  of  adtions, 
fixed  by  the  letters  patents  of  it’s  eftablifhment ;  nor  can  he 
be  a  director,  unlefs  he  has  ftill  a  greater  number  of  adtions. 
This  proportion  of  actions,  in  order  to  a  deliberative  vote, 
or  the  diredtorfhip,  is  mentioned  in  another  place.  See 
Trading  Companies. 

Action  fignifies  alfo  the  bonds*  contracts*  and  acknowledge¬ 
ments,  or  Stock  in  general,  which  the  directors  of  trading 
companies  transfer,  or  deliver,  to  thofe  who  have  paid  their 
money  into  the  company’s  cafli,  and  made  themfelves  pro¬ 
prietor.  Thus  to  deliver  an  adtion,  is  tb  expedite  in  due 
form  the  title  by  which  the  actionary  becomes  a  proprietor 
of  the  adlion  he  has  taken  out. 

The  adtions  of  trading  companies  rife  or  fall,  according  as 
fuch  companies  gain  or  lofe  ciedit.  A  very  fmall  matter 
often  occafiom  this  riling  or  falling  of  the  adtions,  and  fre¬ 
quently  an  uncertain  rumour  of  a  rupture  between  neigh- 
bo  uring  powers,  or  the  hope  of  an  approaching  peace,  when 
they  are  at  war,  is  fufficient  to  lower,  or  raife  the  price  con- 
fiderably,  at  which  they  are  ufualiy  negociated.  It  was  feen 
in  France,  in  the  year  1719,  how  far  the  credit  of  a  company 
is  capable  to  carry  that  of  its  adtions:  thofe  of  the  company 
of  the  Weft-Indies,  known  fince  by  the  name  of  the  India 
company,  having  rofe,  in  lefs  than  fix  months  time,  to 
1,900  per  cent,  which  had  never  happened  to  any  other 
company,  however  high  it’s  credit  or  power  were. 

Before  the  war  which  France  declared  againft  the  States 
General  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  1672,  the  adtions  of  the 
Dutch  Eaft-India  company  had  rofe  to  650  per  cent,  which 
is  the  utmoft  height  to  which  they  were  ever  known  to 
arrive.  But,  in  the  firft  months  of  that  war,  which  was 
like  to  have  proved  fo  fatal  to  that  republic,  the  adtions  fell 
to  lefs  than  250.  The  company  having  afterwards  retrieved 
themfelves,  their  adtions  rofe  again,  after  the  peace  of  Ni- 
meguen  in  1678.  The  different  ruptures  that  have  happened 
fince,  between  France  and  Holland,  till  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
in  1713,  either  on  the  account  of  the  league  of  Augfburgh, 
or  the  fucceffion  of  Spain,  did  indeed  occafion  fome  fall  in 
the  adtions,  but  always  inconfiderable  in  comparifon  to  that 
of  1672 ;  and  they  eafily  refumed  their  price  at  the  end  of 
each  war,  and  even  rofe  higher  than  they  had  been  before  : 
fo  that,  in  the  year  1718,  they  were  not  much  below  600 
per  cent,  the  adtionifts,  as  they  are  called  in  Holland,  thereby 
feeing  their  capital  increafed  to  fix  times  it’s  original  value, 
and  each  adtion,  which,  at  the  eftablifhment  of  the  company, 
coft  only  500  livres  de  Gros,  or  3000  florins,  being  then 
worth  1  8000  florins. 

The  trade  of  adtions,  or  flocks,  is  one  of  the  moft  confiderable 
that  is  cairied  on  upon  the  exchange  at  Amfterdam,  and  in 
all  the  other  cities  of  the  United  Provinces,  where  there  are 
chambers,  or  courts,  of  the  Eaft-India  company  ;  and  there 
are  even  great  numbers  of  people  who  fubfift  and  enrich 
themfelves  by  this  traffic  only.  What  renders  this  trade  fo 
common,  and  often  fo  profitable,  in  Holland,  is,  becaufe  it 
can  be  carried  on  without  any  great  fund  of  ready  money, 
and  confifts  only,  if  we  may  ufe  the  expreffion,  in  a  conti¬ 
nual  viciffiiude  of  buying  and  felling  of  adtions,  which  they 
buy  when  they  fall,  and  fell  out  again  when  they  rife. 

In  the  buying  or  felling  of  adlions  of  the  Dutch  Eaft-India 
company,  a  broker  is  almoft  always  employed  j  and,  when 
the  price  is  agreed  upon,  the  feller  transfers  them,  and  figns 
the  acquittance,  or  receipt,  in  the  prefence  of  one  of  the 
dirediors,  who  caufes  them  to  be  booked  by  the  fecretary, 
or  regifter,  which  is  fufficient  for  transferring  the  property  of 
the  flock  fold,  from  the  feller  to  the  buyer. 

The  broker’s  fee  for  his  trouble  is  ufualiy  at  the  rate  of  fix 
florins  for  each  adlion  of  3000  florins,  one  half  paid  by  the 
buyer,  and  the  other  by  the  feller. 

It  is  not  fo  eafy  to  fpeak  of  the  trade  in  the  adlions  of  the 
French  company,  as  of  that  in  the  adlions  of  the  Dutch  com¬ 
panies  every  thing  in  the  latter  being  tranfadled  with  the 
utmoft  regularity,  and  exadl  form  ;  and  all  things  in  the 
former  being  at  firft  condudted  with  a  kind  of  frenzy,  which 
feemed  to  have  feized  all  perfons,  whom  the  prudence  of 
the  d  iredtors  could  not  moderate  for  a  great  while ;  and 
which  had,  in  a  manner,  cleared  all  the  fliops  at  Paris  of 
their  traders,  to  make  as  many  brokers  or  flock-jobbers  of 
them,  and  had  robbed  the  neighbouring  ftates  of  their  inha¬ 
bitants,  who  came  to  fhare  the  immenfe  fortunes  of  the 
ftieet  called  Quinquempoix,  where  the  caprice  of  the  people 
had  in  a  manner  fixed  the  center  of  that  rich  traffic,  as 
Change-ailey,  near  the  Royal  Exchange,  was  at  London, 
in  1720. 

The  method  of  transferring  Adlions,  or  Stocks,  at  Am- 
flerdam. 

When  two  perfons  have  agreed  between  themfelves,  or  by 
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the  affiftance  of  a  broker,  upon  the  price  of  one  of  more 
adlions,  and  they  are  to  be  delivered,  the  feller  goes  to  the 
Eaft-India  houfe,  to  make  his  declaration  to  the  book  keeper, 
who  immediately  enters  it;  and,  after  having  made  the  feller 
fign  it,  caufes  it  alfo  to  be  fubferibed  by  one  of  the  dirediors, 
before  whom  the  feller  mull  likewife  declare,  by  word  of 
mouth,  that  he  has  fold  it.  The  transfer  being  thus  regiftered, 
and  the  feller  having  informed  the  buyer  of  it,  the  latter  has 
a  right  to  go  and  affine  himfclf  farther  of  it  at  the  Eaft- 
India  houfe,  in  cafe  he  does  not  think  fit  to  truft  the  perfon 
with  whom  he  has  negociated  :  after  which,  he  ought  to 
caufe  the  value  of  the  adlions  transferred  to  be  pafled  over  at 
the  bank  to  the  fellers  account,  who,  when  he  is  certain 
that  the  value  has  been  placed  to  his  account,  or  credit;  at 
the  bank,  returns  to  the  Eaft-India  houfe,  and  figns  the  ac¬ 
quittance;  or  receipt,  at  the  bottom  of  the  transfer  which  he 
has  made.  As  long  as  this  acquittance  is  not  iigned,  the 
purchaler  cannot  difpofe  of  the  adlions  transferred,  though  he 
has  paid  for  them :  but;  in  cafe  of  the  feller’s  refufal  to  fign 
fuch  acquittance,  after  receiving  the  full  value,  he  may  be 
compelled  to  do  fo,  only  by  a  petition  to  the  echevins,  or 
aldermen.  Each  transfer  colls  three  florins  and  ten  {livers, 
both,  for  the  feal,  and  to  the  book  keeper. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  regifters  of  transfers  confift  of 
printed  forms,  in  which  the  clerks  have  only  to  fill  up  the 
blank.  Thefe  forms  are  called  Seals,  becaufe  they  have  an 
imprefs  upon  them,  not  unlike  the  ftamped  paper,  of  France* 
This  regulation  for  the  transfer  of  adlions  was  eftablifhed 
by  feveral  placarts,  or  decrees;  of  the  States- General  of  the 
United  Provinces;  and,  among  others,  by  thofe  of  July  15, 
1621,  May  30,  1624,  and  September  16,  1677.  By  the 
fame  decrees*  all  perfons,  of  what  quality  foever,  are  pro¬ 
hibited  to  fell,  either  for  a  fixed  term,  or  for  the  prefent; 
any  adlions  of  the  company,  either  for  their  own  account, 
or  the  account  of  others,  unlefs  the  Laid  adlions  be  really  and 
adlually  entered  in  their  name,  or  in  the  name  of  thofe  for 
whom  they  fell,  at  the  time  of  fuch  fale,  upon  penalty  of 
the  feller’s  paying  a  fine  of  ope  fourth  part  of  the  price  for 
which  they  fhall  have  fold  them  :  ordering  further,  that 
the  transfer  of  them  fhall  be  regiftered  within  the  fpace  of 
14  days  after  the  fale,  if  they  were  fold  in  a  city  tvhere  an 
office  or  chamber  of  the  Eaft-India  company  is  kept,  or 
within  a  month,  if  it  be  in  another  city,  under  the  fame 
penalty  of  being  fined  a  fourth ;  nor  fhall  the  contracting 
parties  have  power  to  except  againft  thofe  placarts,  or  de¬ 
crees,  nor  the  brokers  for  them,  upon  pain  of  the  latter  be¬ 
ing  immediately  deprived  of  their  office,  and  for  fuch  as  are 
not  brokers  to  be  punifhed  arbitrarily,  as  the  cafe  fhall  re¬ 
quire. 

The  French  Actions  are,  at  prefent,  of  three  forts  ;  namely, 
Ample  adlions,  adlions  rentieres,  or  rent  adlions,  and  adlions 
intereffees,  or  adlions  bearing  intereft. 

The  Ample  Actions  are  thofe  which  have  a  fhare  in  all  the 
company’s  profits  and  Ioffes,  having  no  other  fecurity  than 
the  company’s  fund  only. 

The  Actions  rentieres,  or  rent  adlions,  are  thofe  which  have 
a  profit  certain  of  two  per  cent,  for  which  the  king  made 
himfelf  fecurity,  as  he  was  formerly  for  the  annuities  upon 
the  city  ;  but  they  have  no  fhare  in  the  dividends* 

The  Actions  intereffees,  or  bearing  intereft,  are,  as  it  were,  a 
medium  between  the  two  former  ;  they  have  two  per  cent, 
fixed  revenue,  with  the  king’s  fecurity,  like  the  rent-adlions  ; 
and  muft,  befides,  fhare  the  over-plus  of  the  dividends, 
with  the  Ample  adlions.  Thefe  adlions  were  eftablifhed  in 
behalf  of  ecclefiaftical  communities,  who  might  have  money 
to  put  out  to  ufe. 

Befides  this  diftindlion  of  adlions,  authorized  by  the  king’s 
edidls  and  declarations,  the  caprice  of  the  flock-jobbers  of  the 
ftreet  Quinquempoix  had  invented  many  others ;  as  adlions 
of  the  old  weft,  adlions  of  the  five  hundred,  of  mothers,  of 
daughters,  of  grand-mothers,  of  grand-daughters,  and  fome 
others  equally  ridiculous.  But,  as  all  thefe  terms  came  to 
nothing  at  the  fame  time,  with  the  credit  of  that  ftreet,  it 
would  be  ufelefs  to  trouble  the  reader  with  an  explanation  of 
thefe  bubbles. 

We  fhall  only  add  here  fome  other  more  fuccefsful  terms, 
which  had  their  day  in  the  traffic  of  adlions.  Such  are  thofe 
of  dividend,  of  well  fed  adlions  (nourrir)  to  feed  an  adlion, 
and  to  turn  an  adlion  into  cafh  ;  all  thefe  expreffions,  being 
pretty  well  eftablifhed  in  the  trade  of  adlions,  deferve  a  place 
in  this  Didlionary. 

To  feed  an  Action,  is  to  pay  exadlly,  when  they  become  due, 
the  feveral  fums  fubferibed  to  the  flock  of  the  company,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  orders  of  council,  made  for  the  creation  of 
the  new  adlions ;  to  fell  or  difpofe  of  them,  according  to  the 
occafion,  for  cafh,  either  to  feed  other  adlions,  or  for  other 
affairs. 

An  Action  fed,  is  one  upon  which  all  the  payments  have  been 
made,  and  which  is  capable  of  fharing  in  the  dividends  of 
the  company's  profits.  T  ill  this  complete  and  entire  pay¬ 
ment  is  made,  it  is  not  properly  an  adtion,  but  a  fubferip- 
tion.  See  Subscription. 

Dividend  is  what  is  otherwife  called  repartition,  that  is,  the 
part,  or  fhare,  which  each  proprietor  of  adlions  is  to  have 
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cut  of  the  profits  of  a  company,  in  proportion  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  adtions  he  has  in  it. 

Observation. 

Of  the  commerce  of  A&ions,  or  Stocks,  in  foreign  countries, 
from  the  remarkable  period  of  the  year  1719,  to  1721. 

What  we  ftiall  add  in  this  place  relates  to  the  actions,  or 
flocks,  of  foreign  companies,  which  have  been  carried  to 
as  great  an  excefs  as  thofe  of  France,  and  have  met  with 
much  the  fame  fuccefs;  the  infatuation  and  avidity  of  fud- 
denly  growing  rich  having  been  in  a  manner  equal  amongft 
almoft  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  made  them  turn  to  an 
ill  ufe  one  of  the  beft  and  moft  advantageous  eftablifhments 
that  ever  was,  for  the  increafe  of  trade,  and  to  make  it  flou- 
rifli  in  a  country. 

The  example  of  what  paffed  in  France,  in  the  trade  of  actions, 
and  the  immenfe  fortunes  which  fome  perfons  made  there, 
tempted  both  the  Englifh  and  the  Dutch  at  the  fame  time  ; 
fo  that  an  infinite  number  cf  new  companies  were  foon 
feen  to  deluge,  in  a  manner,  England  and  Holland.  Am- 
fterdam,  Leyden,  and  Haerlem  were  almoft  the  only  cities 
in  the  United  Provinces  which  were  not  carried  away  by  the 
torrent ;  and  fo  prodigious  a  number  of  thofe  chimerical 
eftablifhments  were  feen  in  London,  that  the  whole  trade  of 
that  great  metropolis  was  almoft  reduced  to  the  foie  qego- 
ciation  of  flocks  ;  which,  by  their  fall,  ruined  the  fortunes 
of  many  confiderable  merchants,  and  feveral  of  the  moft  il- 
luftrious  families  of  Great  Britain. 

The  companies  whofe  flocks,  or  arftions,  made  the  greateft 
noife  at  London,  were,  among  the  old  ones,  the  South  Sea, 
the  Eaft-India,  and  the  Bank. 

The  South-Sea  flock,  which,  in  the  beginning  of  April  1720, 
was  only  at  120  per  cent,  was  raifed,  in  the  month  of  July 
following,  to  1020  per  cent. 

Bank  flock  rofe  from  148  to  300,  and  Eaft-India  flock  from 
198  to  near  500. 

Thofe  times,  fo  favourable  to  the  old  proprietors,  continued 
fcarce  a  few  months  :  after  feveral  fluctuations,  South-Sea 
flock  fell  in  November  to  100,  and,  towards  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1721,  it  could  be  raifed  only  to  150  per  cent.  Bank 
flock  to  130,  and  Eaft-India  flock  to  160:  and  they  fell  af¬ 
terwards  into  fuch  a  difcredit,  that  the  parliament  made  it 
their  chief  bufinefs,  for  above  a  year,  to  difcovey  and  punifh 
the  frauds  and  mifmanagements  of  the  cafhiers  and  directors 
of  thofe  three  companies,  and  to  reftore  the  credit  of  their 
flocks,  which  could  not  be  accomplifhed  before  the  year 
1723. 

The  London  Affurance  company  was,  of  all  the  new  com¬ 
panies  in  England,  that  which  feemed  to  make  it’s  firft  ap¬ 
pearance,  under  the  moft  favourable  aufpices.  It’s  flock, 
on  which  only  ten  per  cent,  was  paid  at  firft,  prefently  rofe 
to  120  per  cent,  that  is,  to  twelve  times  the  capital  paid  in, 
and  even  to  160.  This  flourifhing  ftate  continued  but  a 
fhort  time.  A  ftorm,  which,  towards  the  end  of  October 
1720,  occafioned  the  lofs  of  twelve  Jamaica  fhips,  gave  the 
affairs  of  that  infant  company  fo  terrible  a  {hock,  that  it’s 
flocks  fell  the  fame  month  to  60  ;  other  Ioffes  having  alfo 
weakened  it  fome  time  after,  the  flocks  fell  to  i 2  or  15  per 
cent.  In  fhort,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  fame  year,  this  pro¬ 
ofing  company  fcarce  fubfifted,  but  in  the  complaints  the 
proprietors  made  of  being  cheated  by  the  directors. 

The  aCtions  of  the  new  companies  eftablifhed  in  Holland, 
or  augmented  according  to  the  model  of  thofe  of  England’ 
foon  experienced  the  like  revolutions. 

The  directors  of  the  Weft-India  company,  having  obtained 
leave  from  the  States-General  to  take  in  new  fubfcriptions, 
at  the  rate  of  250  per  cent,  foon  faw  them  rife  to  650  ;  but, 
falling  afterwards  almoft  on  a  fudden,  they  came  down  to 
cent,  per  cent. 

The  aCtions  of  the  company  of  Affurance,  eftablifhed  at  Rot¬ 
terdam,  in  the  beginning  of  July  1720,  on  which  only  4 
ftivers  per  100  guilders  had  been  advanced,  that  is  to  fay, 
10  guilders  for  every  aflion  of  2500  guilders,  foon  rofe  to 
cent,  per  cent.  But  their  credit  hardly  continued  fome 
months,  when  no  body  would  give  18  per  cent,  for  them. 

I  hofe  of  Gouda  (or  Ter  Goude)  for  which  but  one  per 
cent,  was  paid  in,  after  having  fold  at  the  rate  of  30  per  cent, 
foon  fell  again  to  their  original  value.  1 

Thofe  of  the  Delft  company  met  with  the  fame  fate,  and  in 
a  lhorfer  time.  Finally*  not  to  tire  the  reader  with  a  tedious 
detail  of  particulars  as  there  was  fcarce  a  city  in  North  Hoi 
land,  even  to  the  moft  inconfiderable,  but  where,  after  the 
example  of  Rotterdam,  companies  of  navigation  and  affur¬ 
ance  had  been  eftabliflied,  fo  there  was  not  one,  in  which 
the  avarice  of  the  proprietors  was  not  puniflied  by  the  fall  of 

them  a^l°nS*  the  entire  lofs  °^fie  money  employed  in 

Remarks. 

To  caution  proprietors  of  flocks  from  being  hereafter  led 

away  j  the  like  infatuations  as  prevailed  in  the  year  1720 

in  England.  .  1  ' 

From  this  fuccinCI  account  of  the  extravagant  rife  and  fall  of 
actions  or  flocks  in  thefe  feveral  public  companies  both  at 
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home  and  abroad,  it  may  prove  ufeful  and  agreeable  to  fuch 
of  our  readers  to  whom  thefe  matters  may  he  new,  to  give 
the  fentiments  of  thofe,  who  have  fet  the  fatal  ton  equences 
hereof  in  the  ftrongeft  light ;  in  order  to  warn  poll,  rity  a- 
gainft  being  led  into  the  like  calamitous  fchemes  and  pro¬ 
jects. 

The  clofe  connexion  which  at  prefent  fubfifts  between  the 
monied  and  trading  interefts  of  thefe  kingdoms  makes  this 
the  more  natural  and  neceffary  in  a  Dictionary  of  Commerce; 
our  trade  having  then  received,  and  always  mint  receive,  the 
greateft  injury  from  fuch  enormous  abufes,  as  took  place  in 
our  ftoek  negotiations,  in  that  famous  tera  in  England,  called 
the  South- Sea  year. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  public  credit,  that  nobody  would 
lend  their  money  to  the  fupport  of  the  ftate  under  the  moft 
preffing  emergencies,  uniefs  they  could  have  the  privilege  cf 
buying  and  felling  their  property  in  the  public  funds,  when 
their  occafions  required.  ’Tis  ceitain,  therefore,  that  the 
greateft  delicacy  and  tendernefs  is  to  be  obferved,  in  iaying 
any  reftraints  upon  thefe  tranfaftions,  left  the  public  credit 
fhould  be  thereby  irrecoverably  prejudiced. 

In  regard  to  great  trading  companies  and  banks,  which  carry 
on  bufinefs,  and  make  thereby  a  certain  and  apparent  profit, 
it  can  never  be  difficult  for  the  chief  managers  of  fuch  cor¬ 
porations  to  be  able  to  judge  pretty  nearly,  at  all  times,  of 
the  value  of  the  properties  of  their  conftituents  :  and  when¬ 
ever  the  value  of  their  adlions,  by  any  kind  of  artifices  or 
unfair  practices,  are  made  to  rife  or  fall  beyond  their  real 
worth,  it  feems  a  duty  incumbent  on  them  to  fet  the  public 
right  upon  thofe  interefting  occafions. 

It  has  been  thought  by  fome  very  wife  and  honeft  men,  that 
one  way  to  prevent  thofe  evils,  which  may  attend  the  fudden 
and  exorbitant  rife  or  fall  of  flocks,  would  be,  if  thefe  com¬ 
panies  were  obliged,  once  a  year,  to  ftate  an  account  of  trade, 
and  of  their  real  profits,  and  Jay  it  before  their  general  court ; 
and  if  they  were  tied  down  from  dividing  mere  than  their 
piofits,  as  the  Dutch  Eaft  India  company  are  faid  to  have 
done,  with  great  honour  and  liability  to  that  corporation. 
The  great  difproportion  between  paper  and  fpecie  currency, 
in  this  kingdom,  {hews,  that,  without  the  former,  the  bufi¬ 
nefs  and  trade  of  the  nation  muft  be,  perhaps,  proportionably 
ftagnated  ;  uniefs  we  could  fupply  our  deficiency  in  currency 
by  hard  money. 

If  by  fuch  arts  as  were  pradlifed  in  the  Miffiffippi  and  South- 
Sea  times,  the  flocks  of  this  nation,  belonging  to  our  public 
companies,  fhould  be  blown  up  again  to  be  nominally 
worth  one  thoufand  times  more  than  they  intrinfically  are  ; 
although  this  would  increafe  the  quantity  of  paper  circula¬ 
tion}  yet,  as  it  would  not  increafe  our  commerce  in  propor¬ 
tion,  it  would  only  draw  the  money  out  of  all  the  channels 
of  trade,  and  reduce  us  to  real  beggary,  by  grafping  at  ima¬ 
ginary  wealth. 

To  fupport  the  public  credit  of  the  nation  upon  a  folid  bafis, 
and  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of  thefe  corruptions  and  enormi¬ 
ties  in  our  public  companies  for  the  future,  the  fentiments  of 
thofe  cannot  be  too  often  inculcated  throughout  this  kingdom, 
who  have  zealoufly  laboured  to  guard  us  againft  the  like  pub¬ 
lic  diftrefs  and  calamity  for  the  future,  which  the  nation  was 
plunged  into  in  the  South-Sea  year. 

As  this  matter  is  fet  in  a  ftrong  and  affeefting  light  in  what 
was  urged  by  wife  and  honeft  men  in  thofe  frenzica!  times, 
we  fhall  give  the  reader  the  fubftance  thereof,  with  fome 
fuitable  variations.  And  as  for  other  political  hints,  which 
are  interlarded,  and  which  are  not  dire&ly  pertinent  to  the 
point  we  intend  to  illuflrate,  the  reader  may  pafs  them  over 
as  he  thinks  proper ;  fince  mangling  the  piece  would  de- 
ftroy  the  fpirit  of  it. 

The  gentleman,  whofe  fentiments  thefe  are,  having  explain¬ 
ed  the  true  nature  of  public  credit,  which  confilis,  as  he  fays, 
in  the  affluence  of  trade,  the  general  wealth  of  the  nation  ; 
and  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  juftice  and  integrity 
of  their  governors,  proceeds  thus  : 

I  have  endeavoured  to  fhew  what,  and  what  alone,  ought  to 
be  called  credit.  But  there  hath  lately  rifen  up,  in  our  age,  a 
new-fangled  and  fantaftical  credulity,  which  hath  ufurped 
the  fame  name,  and  came  in  with  the  word  Bite,  which  hath 
been  made  free  of  a  neighbouring  court  *  ;  whereby  the  poor, 
innocent,  induftrious,  and  unwary  people  have  been  deli¬ 
vered  into  the  ravenous  and  polluted  jaws  of  vultures  and  ty- 
gers  ;  and  thoufands,  I  had  almoft  laid  millions,  have  been 
facrificed,  to  fatiate  the  gluttony  of  a  few.  This  hath  in¬ 
verted  the  ceconomy  and  policy  of  nations ;  made  a  great 
kingdom  turn  all  gamefters  ;  and  men  have  acquired  the  re¬ 
putation  of  wifdom,  from  their  fkill  in  picking  pockets.  It 
hath  entered  into  the  cabinets  of  courts  ;  hath  guided  the 
counfels  of  fenates,  and  their  whole  wifdom,  and  moft  of 
their  time,  hath  been  employed  in  keeping  up  this  vile  and 
airy  traffic,  as  if  the  bufinefs  of  government  was  not  to  pro¬ 
tect  people  in  their  property,  but  to  cheat  people  out  of  it. 

*  Hereby  is  meant  the  Miffiffippi  fcheme,  vvh  ch  was  fet  a  foot 
in  France  in  1719. 

This  is  eminently  true  in  a  neighbouring  country  [meaning 
in  France]  and  I  wifti  I  could  fay,  that  nothing-like  it  had 
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ever  happened  amongft  us.  —  Neither  public  nor  private  cte- 
dit  can  confift  in  felling  any  thing  for  more  than  it  is  worth, 
or  for  any  thing  but  what  it  is.  It  is  certainly  the  interefl  of 
a  country,  that  its  commodities  fhould  fell  at  a  good  price, 
and  find  a  ready  vent ;  that  private  men  fhould  be  able  to 
truft  one  another ;  that  lands  fhould  find  ready  purchafers, 
good  fecurities,  money  at  low  interefl:  ;  and  that  mortgages 
fhould  be  eaiily  transferable.  And  the  way  to  bring  thefe 
good  purpofes  to  pafs,  is  to  afeertain  titles ;  give  ready  re¬ 
medies  to  the  injured;  to  procure  general  plenty  by  prudent 
Jaws,  and  by  giving  all  encouragement  to  honefty,  induftry, 
and  trade.  But  it  will  never  be  effected  by  authorizing,  or 
countenancing  frauds  ;  by  enabling  artful  men  to  circumvent 
the  unwary,  ftamping  the  public  feal  upon  counterfeit  wares; 
and  by  confiantly  coining  a  new  fort  of  property,  of  a  pre¬ 
carious,  uncertain,  and  tranfitory  value  ;  and,  by  con H ant 
juggles  and  combinations,  confpiring  to  make  it  more  fo  ; 
which  conduct,  whenever  practifed,  muft  foon  put  an  end 
to  all  public  and  private  credit. 

In  what  country  foever  thefe  pradlices  meet  with  encourage¬ 
ment,  all  fair  and  honeft  commerce  will  be  turned  into  jug¬ 
gling.  There  will  quickly  grow  a  fort  of  cabaliflical  learn¬ 
ing;  and  there  will  be  a  fecret  and  a  vulgar  knowledge  ; 
one  to  be  trufted  only  to  the  vere  adepti,  and  managers  of 
public  companies;  and  the  other  to  be  divulged  to  the  peo¬ 
ple,  who  will  be  told  nothing  but  what  it  is  for  the  interefl 
of  their  betters  to  communicate ;  and  pretty  advantages  may 
be  made  by  being  in  the  fecret.  As  for  example  ;  juft  before 
any  public  misfortune  is  to  make  its  appearance,  thofe  who 
know  it  may  fell  out  their  adfions  or  flocks  ;  and  in  the  height 
of  the  danger  buy  again  ;  and  when  it  is  over,  by  taking 
another  opportunity,  they  may  fell  a  fecond  time;  and,  when 
thefe  evils  are  averted,  they  may  go  to  market  once  more ; 
and  fo,  toties  quoties,  till  the  greateft  part  of  the  property 
of  a  kingdom,  or  a  public  company,  is  got  into  the  hands 
of  but  a  few  perfons,  who  will  undoubtedly  govern  all  the 
reft.  Nor  can  thefe  mifehiefs  be  polfibly  prevented,  but  by 
wholly  deftroying  this  fort  of  traffic,  or  by  appointing  fkilful 
pilots  to  fet  up  occafional  buoys  and  fea-marks,  according  to 
the  fhifting  of  the  winds  and  the  tides  ;  that  is,  by  afeertain- 
ing  and  publifhing  the  real  value  of  all  public  fecurities,  as 
often  as  there  is  an  alteration  made  in  them  by  new  provi- 
fions,  or  by  wholly  preventing  the  abufes,  occafioned  by  the 
mere  trade  of  flock-jobbing. 

’Till  fomething  of  this  kind  is  done,  it  is  foolifh  to  think, 
and  worfe  to  pretend  to  think,  that  any  effedlual  methods 
can  be  taken  to  difeharge  and  pay  off  the  national  engage¬ 
ments  ;  for  in  whatever  country  it  happens,  that_the  public 
funds  become  the  markets  and  ftanding  revenues  of  thofe, 
who  can  beft  cure  the  evil  ;  where  great  and  fudden  eftates 
may  be  more  eafily  raifed  by  knavery  and  juggling,  than 
fmall  ones  by  virtue  and  merit ;  where  *  plumbs  may  be  got 
at  once,  and  vaft  focieties  may  be  made  the  accomplices  of 
power,  in  order  to  be  indulged  with  feparate  advantages  ; 
it  is  not  to  be  hoped,  that  eft'cdtual  methods  will  be  taken  to 
dam  and  choak  up  fuch  inexhauftible  fources  of  wealth  and 
dominion.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  new  pro- 
jedls  will  be  yearly  invented  ;  new  fchemes  coloured  with 
popular  pretences,  to  tofs  and  tumble  the  public  fecurities, 
and  to  change  them  into  as  many  fhapes  as  Proteus  knew. 
One  year  fhall  metamorphofe  the  fchemes  of  another,  and 
the  next  fhall  undo  both.  The  leaders  of  one  faction  fhall 
unravel  the  projedls  of  their  predecefTors  ;  fhall  charge  their 
defigns  with  corruption  and  rapine,  and  be  more  rapacious 
themfelves ;  2nd  all,  in  their  turns,  fhall  raife  immenfe 
eftates  upon  the  public  ruins ;  and  the  laft  fpirits  fhall  be  al¬ 
ways  the  world. 

*  A  plumb  is  a  kind  of  cant  word  for  an  hundred  thoufand 
pounds. 

I  would  gladly  know,  what  advantage  ever  hath,  or  ever  can 
accrue  to  the  public,  by  raifing  flocks  to  an  imaginary  value, 
beyond  what  they  are  really  worth  to  an  honeft  man,  who 
purchafes  them  for  a  regular  fupport  to  himfelf  and  family, 
and  defigns  not  to  fell  them  again,  till  he  hath  occafion  for 
the  money  they  will  produce.  It  can  mod  affuredly  ferveno 
honeft  purpofe,  and  will  promote  a  thoufand  knavifh  ones. 
Befides  thefe  before-mentioned,  it  turns  moft  of  the  current 
coin  of  England  out  of  the  channels  of  trade,  and  the  heads 
of  all  its  merchants  and  traders  off  their  proper  bufinefs.  It 
enriches  thofe  who  are  inftrumental  to  bring  no  riches  into 
the  nation  by  fair  and  honourable  traffic,  and  it  ruins  the 
innocent  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  tricks  and  artifices 
of  flock  juggling.  It  hath  changed  honeft  commerce  into 
bubbling  ;  our  traders  into  projectors  ;  induftry  into  trick¬ 
ing  :  and  applaufe  is  earned,  when  the  pillory  is  deferved. 
It  hath  caufed  all  the  confufion  in  our  public  finances.  It 
hath  overwhelmed  the  nation  w'ith  debts  and  burthens,  under 
which  it  is  almoft:  ready  to  fink  ;  and  it  hath  hindred  thofe 
national  debts  from  being  paid  off ;  for  if  flocks  fell  for  more, 
or  much  more  than  the  prices,  at  which  they  are  redeemable, 
or  more  can  be  got  by  mere  jobbing  them  than  by  difeharging 
them,  then  all  arts  will  be  ufed  to  prevent  a  redemption. 

'  Tis  folly  in  any  one,  who  is  the  leaft  acquainted  with  the 


affairs  of  nations  to  pretend  not  to  fee,  that  if  we  do  not  foon 
put  our  public  debts  in  a  method  of  being  paid,  they  can 
never  be  paid  ;  and  all  will  do  their  utmoft  to  prevent  fo  fatal 
a  mifehief  to  their  country,  who  do  not  intend  it.  But,  if 
there  are  any  fuch,  they  will  undoubtedly  take  early  care  to 
fave  themfelves  out  of  the  general  wreck,  which  very  few 
will  be  able  to  do,  though  all  will  intend  it.  Thofe  in  the 
fecret  will  have  the  advantage  ;  for,  when  felling  of  flocks 
becomes  the  word,  no  one  can  fell,  unlefs  he  fells  for  little 
or  nothing.  All  are  waiting  for  a  rife  ;  and,  if  that  happens, 
all  or  moft  will  endeavour  to  fell,  and  then  all  felling  is  at  an 
end.  The  managers  and  brokers  will  engrofs  the  books,  as 
they  did  in  the  South-Sea  year,  and  command  the  firft  fale  ; 
and,  by  the  time  they  are  got  out,  no  one  will  be  able  to 
get  out. 

There  is  nothing  left  to  be  done,  but  for  all  honeft  men  to 
join  heads,  hands,  and  hearts,  to  find  all  means  to  difeharge 
the  public  burthens,  and  to  add  no  more  to  them  ;  to  fearch 
every  meafure,  whereby  we  can  leffen  the  national  expences  ; 
to  avoid  all  occafions  of  engaging  in  new  ones  ;  and  to  do 
all  in  our  power  to  increafe  the  public  wealth  by  folid  trade, 
which  will  afford  conftant  employment  for  our  people,  and 
convert  our  paper- money  into  fubftantial  cafh. 

Such  a  revolution  of  property  did  this  abufe,  in  the  buying 
and  felling  of  flocks,  occafion  in  England  in  the  year  1720, 
that  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  public  interefts  expreffes  hitn- 
fe  If  in  the  following  manner,  which  will  give  us  a  ftrong 
idea  of  what  may  be  expected  on  the  like  occafion  : 

What,  fays  he,  can  be  more  invidious,  than  for  a  nation 
flaggering  under  the  weight  and  oppreffion  of  its  debts, 
eaten  up  with  ufury,  and  exhatifted  with  payments,  to  have 
the  additional  mortification  to  fee  private  and  worthlefs 
men  riot  in  their  calamities,  and  grow  rich,  wbilft  they 
grow  poor;  to  fee  the  town  every  day  glittering  with  new 
add  pompous  equipages,  whilft  they  are  mortgaging  and 
felling  the.r  eftates,  without  having  fpent  them ;  to  fee 
blazing  meteors  luddenly  exhaled  out  of  their  jakes,  and 
their  mud,  as  in  Egypt,  warmed  into  monfters  ? 

For  other  matter  relating  to  public  companies,  fee  the  feve- 
ral  Great  Companies  eftablifhed  throughout  Europe, 
under  their  proper  heads.  As  the  East-India  Company 
of  England,  under  Eaft-India  ;  South-Sea  Company, 
under  South-Sea ;  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  under  Hud- 
fon’s-Bay;  Dutch  East-Indi  a  Company,  under  Dutch 
Eaft  India,  &c. 

ACTIONARY,  or  ACTIONIST,  a  proprietor  of  flock  in 
a  trading  company.  In  France  the  word  Adlionaire  is  in 
ufe,  and  that  of  a&ionifte  in  Holland.  It  is  lawful  for  an 
adlionary,  or  proprietor,  to  fell  his  actions  or  flock,  either 
in  whole  or  in  part,  with  lofs  or  with  gain. 

To  enter  an  Action,  is  to  commence  a  procefs  at  law  againfi: 
one,  for  the  recovery  of  a  debt.  The  word  a&ioner  was 
formerly  ufed  in  matters  of  French  commerce;  but  it  is  now 
almoft  out  of  date,  and  they  fay  alfigner. 

ADARME,  a  fmall  weight  in  Spain,  which  is  alfo  ufed  a.t 
Buenos- Aires,  and  in  all  Spanilh  America.  It  is  the  1 6th 
part  of  an  ounce,  which  at  Paris  is  called  the  Demi  grofs 
(or  half  draghm.)  But  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  Span.lh 
ounce  is  feven  per  cent,  lighter  than  that  of  Paris,  fo  that  a 
hundred  ounces  of  Madrid  make  but  93  of  Paris. 

ADATAIS,  or  ADATYS,  a  muflin  or  cotton-cloth,  very 
fine  and  clear,  of  which  the  piece  is  ten  French  ells  long, 
and  three  quarters  broad.  This  muflin  comes  from  the 
Eafl-Indies.  The  fineft  adatais  are  made  at  Bengal. 

ADDITION,  in  arithmetic,  is  the  firft  of  the  four  principal 
rules,  or  operations  in  the  art  of  calculation  by  figures. 
It  confifts  in  finding  the  futn  total,  or  amount  of  feveral 
numbers  added  one  to  another. 

The  common  character  which  denotes  addition,  by  our 
modern  arithmeticians,  is  -J-,  or  plus,  the  fame  as  is  ufed 
by  algebraifts.  Thus  5  -f-  7  denotes  the  fum  total  of  5  and  7. 
The  addition  offimple  numbers  is  plain.  Thus  it  is  readily 
known,  that  5  and  7,  or  5  -f-  7,  make  in  the  whole  12  ;  and 
1 2  T  1  o  make  in  the  whole  22. 

In  compound  numbers,  thofe  which  are  of  the  fame  kind, 
are  fet  under  each  other  ;  i.  e.  units  under  units,  tens  under 
tens,  &c. 

Addition  of  numbers  of  different  kinds  or  denominations,  is 
performed  by  calling  up  each  denomination  bv  itfelf,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  loweft  ;  and,  if  after  the  addition  there  be 
enough  to  make  one  or  more  of  the  higher  denomination, 
they  muft  be  added  to  the  figures  of  that  denomination  ;  re- 
ferving  the  odd  remaining  number  by  itfelf,  under  its  proper 
denomination. 

ADIT  of  a  mine,  is  the  hole  or  opening  through  which  it  is 
entered  and  dug,  and  through  which  alfo  the  water  and  ore 
are  carried  out.  See  Mining. 

ADMINISTRATION,  thus  the  Spaniards  in  Peru  call 
the  ftap'e  magazine,  or  warehoufe,  eftablilhed  at  Callao,  a 
fmall  town  on  the  South  Sea,  which  is  the  port  of  Lima,  the 
capital  of  that  part  of  South  America,  and  particularly  of 
Peru.  The  foreign  Ihips,  which  get  leave  to  trade  along 
that  coal!,  are  obliged  to  unload  at  the  adminiftration,  or 
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ftaple  magazine  of  all  the  European  merchandizes  they  car¬ 
ry  thither,  paying  13  per  cent,  of  the  price  they  fell  for,  if 
the  cargo  be  entire,  and  even  1 6  per  cent,  if  it  be  not.  Be- 
fides  which,  they  pay  3  per  1000  duty  for  confulfliip,  and 
fome  other  fmall  royal  rights  and  claims. 

ADMIRAL,  he  who  commands  a  fleet.  It  is  alfo  the  name 
of  the  £hip  which  he  commands.  In  France,  the  admiral  is 
one  of  the  great  officers  of  the  crown,  general  of  the  marine 
and  of  all  the  naval  forces  of  the  kingdom.  All  the  captains 
and  mafters  of  merchantmen,  or  trading  veffels,  are  obligee 
to  take  their  licences,  paffports,  commiffions,  and  fafe-con- 
dufls,  of  him. 

The  tenth  of  all  prizes  taken  at  fea,  or  on  fhorc,  under  a 
French  commiffion  and  flag,  belongs  to  him,  together  with 
the  tenth  of  all  ranfoms,  the  whole  of  all  fines  adjudged  in 
the  particular  courts  of  admiralty,  and  half  of  thofe  adjudgec 
at  the  marble  tables.  (See  that  article.)  He  alfo  has  the 
duties  of  anchorage,  tonnage,  and  fea-marks,  and  one 
third  of  all  the  effe&s  taken  out  of  the  fea,  or  caft  on  fhore; 
all  this  is  according  to  the  marine  law  or  ordonnance  made 
in  1681. 

Admiral  is  alfo  Laid,  in  France,  of  the  moft  confiderable  (hip 
of  a  fleet  of  merchantmen,  which  keep  company  together 
it  is  the  fame  with  regard  to  the  fhips  bound  to  Newfoundland, 
which  go  fifhing  for  green  cod  on  the  great  bank.  As  for  thofe 
which  go  for  dried  cod,  when  feveral  fiibing  vefiels  meet  toge¬ 
ther, and  defignto  filh,  and  curethecod  in  the  fameharbour,  he 
whofe  long-boat  lands  firft,  has  the  admiral-ticket  given  him 
The  bufinefs  of  this  admiral  is  to  take  care,  that  a  board  be 
pofted  up,  and  kept  on  the  fcaffold  erefled  to  dry  the  filh  ; 
upon  which  board  each  matter  of  a  Ihip  is  obliged  to  fet 
down  his  name,  and  the  day  on  which  he  arrived  :  the  ad¬ 
miral  alfo  gives  proper  orders,  and  appoints  the  fifhing-places 
to  thofe  who  come  after  him,  and  it  his  bufinefs  to  deter¬ 
mine  their  differences.'  He  has  alfo  the  privilege  of  "chufing 
what  place  he  pleafeson  the  fandy  fhore,  to  dry  his-.fifh;  and 
all  the  wood  he  finds  upon  the  coaft  on  his  arrival,  belongs 
to  him.  As  long  as  the  fifhing  feafon  continues,  this  admiral 
carries  the  flag  on  his  main-matt.  See  the  article  Cod- 
Fishing. 

ADMIRALTY,  the  office  of  an  admiral.  In  France  that 
office  is  beftowed  on  none  but  princes,  or  perfons  of  the 
higheft  birth  and  quality. 

The  office  of  high,  great,  or  firft  admiral  (for  in  different 
countries  they  give  him  thefe  different  titles)  is  always  very 
confiderable ;  and  the  high  admiral  is  one  of  the  great  officers 
of  the  ftate  in  all  maritime  kingdoms  and  fovereignties,  and 
is  either  a  prince,  or  a  perfon  of  the  firft  rank.  We  have 
feen,  for  inftance,  in  England,  that  James  duke  of  York 
(only  brother  to  king  Charles  II,  who  himfelf  was  afterwards 
king,  and  died  in  France)  was  inverted  with  that  office, 
during  the  war  with  the  Dutch.  His  title  was  Lord  High 
Admiral  of  England,  and  he  enjoyed  very  great  powers  and 
privileges.  The  fame  high  office  has  alfo  been  often  divided 
among  feveral  perfons,  under  the  title  of  Lords  Commiffioners 
of  the  Admiralty ;  and  thus  it  is  at  prefent,  there  being  now 
no  high  admiral  in  this  kingdom. 

They  call  in  France  duties  of  the  admiralty,  thofe  duties 
which  belong  to  the  admiral,  and  are  received  in  his  name, 
in  all  the  ports  and  places  under  his  jurifdidlion,  by  his 
receivers  and  deputies.  You  will  find  in  the  article  Admi¬ 
ralty  what  thofe  duties  are. 

Admiralty  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  formerly  under  a 
great  officer  of  the  crown,  who  was  ftiled  Lord  high  Admiral, 
and  capitaneus  nautarum  &  marinellorum,  in  reference  to  his 
deciding  all  differences  among  thofe  in  the  king’s  fervice. 
And  as  the  place  was  great,  fo  the  power  was  extenfive, 
efpecially  in  all  things  belonging  to  the  royal  navy.  He 
fat  formerly  in  the  king  s  houfe,  and  there  kept  his  court, 
as  the  French  admirals  do  at  this  day,  at  the  marble-table  in 
the  king’s  houfe  at  Paris.  But,  at  prefent,  this  office  is 
admimftered  by  a  number  of  commiffioners,  appointed  by 
the  fovereign  of  Great- Britain  :  they  are  ftiled.  Lords  Com¬ 
miffioners  for  executing  the  Office  of  Lord  High  Admiral  of 
Great- Britain  and  Ireland,  &c.  By  the  ftatute  2  Will.  & 
Mar.  feff.  2.  cap.  2.  fe£t.  2.  it  is  declared,  “  that  all  ju- 
“  rifdiaions  and  power,  which  by  aft  of  parliament,  or 
“  otherwife,  are  inverted  in  the  lord  high  admiral  of  Eng- 
“  land  have  always  appertained  to  the  commiffioners  of 
the  admiralty,  as  if  they  were  lord  high  admiral.”  But  the 
perquifites  are,  of  late  years,  on  every  new  commiffion  being 
made  out,  refigned,  by  fome  deed  or  writing,  to  the  crown. 
When  the  office  of  lord  high  admiral  is  in  commiffion,  the 
number  is  not  fixed ;  but,  at  prefent,  it  confifts  of  a  firft 
commiffioner,  who  prefides  at  the  board,  and  fix  more,  who 
take  place  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  named  in  the  com¬ 
miffion.  The  next  immediate  officers  under  them  are  the 
vice  and  rear-admirals  of  England,  who  are  generally  the 
two  femor  admirals.  The  perfons  who  do  bufinefs  under 
them  are  two  fecretanes,  a  follicitor,  feven  clerks  in  ordi- 
1  5Jfupernumeraries,  door-keepers,  meffengers, 

I  he  firft  lord,  or  commiffioner,  of  the  admiralty,  is,  in  ef- 

Vol  Ih‘Sh  admira1’  havin§  the  ^Preme  direction  of  the 
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that  no  orders  or  commiffions  are  valid  at,en 
fened  by  him  alone,  it  being  neceffirry  for  two  mo*  ™ 

control! led  by”,^"’"*"8  WhiC”>  h'  is  "°!  “  ■» 

Under  this  authority  are  all  the  naval  officers  and  fliippli,-; 

office  n  Tf  $  ’"^“ins-office,  lick  and  wound?! 

afd Porfmlmh  S lmcJ>.Ch»'ham,SheerntfS,  Plymouth, 
and  rortlmouth  dock-yards ;  as  are  alfo  all  the  fliins  and 

C  °/„d"'r  ^ 

The  junfdiftiod 1  of  the  lord  high  admiral,  or  of  the  lords 
commiffioners,  is  over  Great-Bntain,  Ireland,  and  Wales 
with  the  dominions  and  iflands  belonging  to  them  -  as  al’ 
fo  New  England,  New  York,  Eaft  and  Weft  JeTfev  t 
maica,  Virginia,  Barbadoes,  St.  Chriftopher’s,  Nevis,  Mont- 
lerat,  Bermudas,  Antigua,  Newfoundland,  in  America;  and 
Guinea,  Benin,  and  Angola,  in  Africa,  and  all  and  finguW 
of  the  plantations,  dominions,  and  territories  whatfoever 
in  parts  beyond  the  feas,  in  the  poffeffion  of  any  of  his 
majefty’s  fubjedls.  '  3 

The  lords  commiffioners  of  the  admiralty  have  the  general 
direa.on  of  the  affairs  of  the  navy  ;  though  fometimes  the 
fovereign  interferes  by  his  fecretaries  of  ftate,  and  directs  the 
motions  of  the  fleet. 

The  admiralty  grants  their  commiffion  to  fuch  perfon  as  his 
majefty  direfts,  whereby  he  is  appointed  admiral  and  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  of  the  fleet,  for  the  expedition  which  is  de- 
figned ;  and  fuch  admiral,  when  out  of  the  Britifh  channel 
appoints  all  officers,  as  Vacancies  happen,  who  are  generally 
confirmed  by  the  admiralty,  unlefs  any  very  material  ob¬ 
jection  occurs.  An  admiral  is  ufually  furnifhed  with  full 
powers  to  hold  courts  martial,  and  commonly  appoints  his 
fecretary  the  judge-advocate ;  yet  any  officer  may  hold  courts 
martial  whom  the  admiralty  impower,  though  he  be  a  pri- 
vate  captain  only:  but  the  judge-advocate  at  home  is  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  admiralty.  r 

When  any  naval  bufinefs  is  to  be  tranfafted,  as  building 
repairing,  fitting  out,  or  victualling  Ihips  ofwar,  the  aS 
mirahy  direft  their  orders  to  the  proper  officers.  They  like- 
w.fe  direCt  their  warrant  to  the  matter-general  of  the  ord¬ 
nance,  for  fuch  naval  ftores  as  are  wanting  on  board  the 
lhips  of  war.  0 

They  alfo,  by  their  warrant,  dire#  the  commiffioners  of  the 
navy  to  appoint  officers  in  the  dock-yards,  rope-yards,  &c. 
as  likewife  *11  (landing  officers  aboard  fhips  ofwar;  as  pur¬ 
lers,  gunners,  boat-fwains,  and  carpenters;  but  the  mafters 
lurgeons,  and  cooks  are  appointed  by  warrant  of  the  com¬ 
miffioners  of  the  navy.  Admirals,  captains,  lieutenants 
chaplains,  volunteers,  and  fchoolmafters  are  appointed  bv 
the  board  of  admiralty.  r 

Before  the  meeting  of  the  parliament,  the  admiralty  prefent 
their  memorial  to  the  king  in  council,  praying  his  majefty 
to  declare  the  number  of  feamen  proper  to  be  employed  for 

* .  ®  cu.!Tent  yfar  »  an(^  the  commiffioners  of  the  navy  and 
victualling-office  are  direded  to  make  out  fuitable  eftitnates 
which  being  approved  of,  and  the  general  fanflion  of  the 
king  and  parliament  had,  orders  are  iffued  accordingly. 
When  war  is  declared,  the  admiralty,  by  memorial  prefented 
to  the  king  and  council,  pray  his  majefty  to  dired  the  ad¬ 
vocate  for  the  office  of  high  admiral  in  the  court  of  admiralty 
to  prepare  and  lay  before  his  majefty,  for  his  royal  approba¬ 
tion,  the  draught  of  a  commiffion,  authorizing  him  the  high 
admiral  (or  the  lords  commiffioners)  to  impower  the  court 
of  admiralty,  in  the  foreign  governments  and  plantations, 
to  take  cognizance  of,  and  judicially  proceed  upon,  all  man¬ 
ner  of  captures,  feizures,  prizes,  and  reprizals  of  all  fhips 
and  goods  feized  ;  and  to  adjudge  and  condemn  the  fame 
according  to  the  courfe  of  the  admiralty,  and  law  of  nations ; 
as  alfo  all  lhips  and  goods  liable  to  confifeation,  purfuant  to 
the  refpedtive  treaties  between  his  Britannic  majefty  and  other 
princes  and  ftates.  J 

As  alfo  to  defire  his  majefty’s  dire&ion  in  council,  to  his 
advocate-general  in  the  high  court  of  admiralty,  and  to  the 
advocate-general  of  the  high  admiral  in  the  fame  court,  to 
prepare  and  lay  before  his  majefty  a  commiffion,  authorizing 
him  the  high  admiral,  or  the  lords  commiffioners  of  the  ad¬ 
miralty,  to  iffue  forth  letters  of  marque  and  reprizals  to  thofe 
whom  he  or  they  fhall  deem  fitly  qualified,  to  feize  all  fhips 
or  vefiels  of  the  enemy,  &c.  as  alfo  to  direct  the  advocate 
of  the  faid  court  to  prepare,  for  bis  royal  approbation,  in- 
ftruftions  to  commanders  of  merchants  fhips,  to  whom  fuch 
letters  of  marque  and  reprifals  fhall  be  granted  ;  the  fubftance 
of  which  inftruiftions  are  as  follows : 

I.  They  are  impowered  to  feize  all  fhips  of  war,  and  other 
veffels.  whatfoever,  as  alfo  the  goods,  merchandizes,  veffel/, 
or  fubjefts  of  the  prince,  or  ftate,  againft  whom  war  fhall 
be  declared  ;  as  likewife  all  other  fhips  and  veffels  that  may 
have  contraband  goods  on  board  ;  but  to  take  care,  that  not 
any  hoftilities  be  committed,  nor  prize  taken,  within  the 
harbours  of  princes  and  ftates  in  amity  with  his  majefty,  or 
in  rivers  or  roads  within  the  reach  of  their  cannon. 

II.  To  bring  fuch  prizes  as  they  take  either  to  fome  port  of 
this  kingdom,  or  to  carry  them  to  any  of  his  majefty’s  foreign 
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colonies  and  plantations,  where  there  are  courts  of  admiralty, 
as  it  may  be  mod  convenient  for  them,  in  order  to  their 
being  legally  adjudged.  And  here  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  obferve,  that  there  is  no  other  appeal  from  the  faid  courts 
of  admiralty  abroad,  with  relation  to  prizes,  than  to  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  his  majefty’s  moft  honourable  privy  council,  par¬ 
ticularly  appointed  to  hear  and  determine  therein. 

III.  They  are  to  produce  before  the  judge  of  the  high  court 
of  admiralty,  or  the  judges  of  the  admiralty-courts  in  the 
foreign  governments,  three  or  four  of  the  principal  perfons 
who  belonged  to  the  prize,  that  fo  they  may  be  examined 
and  fworn,  touching  the  intereft  and  property  of  fuch  (hips, 
goods,  and  merchandizes;  as  alfo  to  deliver  to  the  judge 
all  papers  found  on  board  fuch  prize,  and  to  produce  fome 
perfon  who  can  make  oath  that  thofe  papers  were  actually 
found  on  board  at  the  time  of  capture. 

IV.  To  take  care  that  not  any  thing  belonging  to  the  prize 
be  embezzled,  before  judgment  be  given  in  the  high  court 
of  admiralty,  or  by  the  courts  abroad,  that  the  faid  fhip, 
goods,  and  merchandizes  are  lawful  prizle  ;  and  not  to  kill 
any  perfon  belonging  to  fuch  fhip  in  cold  blood,  or  to  treat 
them  other  wife  than  according  to  cuftom  in  fuch  cafes. 

V.  They  are  forbid  to  attempt  or  do  any  thing  againft  the 
true  meaning  cc  any  article,  treaty,  or  treaties,  depending 
between  the  crown  of  Great-Britain  and  it’s  allies,  or  againft 
the  fubjedls  of  fuch  allies. 

VI.  It  is  declared  lawful  for  the  captors,  after  condemnation, 
to  fell  or  difpofe  of  fuch  prizes,  with  the  goods  and  mer¬ 
chandizes  on  board  them,  fuch  only  accepted  as  by  a£t  of 
parliament  ought  to  be  depoftted  for  exportation. 

VII.  They  are  required  to  aid  and  affift  any  fhip  or  veflel 
of  his  majefty’s  fubjedls,  that  may  be  attacked  by  the  enemy. 

VIII.  Such  perfons  who  (hall  ferve  on  board  merchant-fhips, 
with  commiffions  of  marque,  or  reprifal,are  in  nowifetob.;  re¬ 
puted  or  challenged  as  offenders  againft  the  laws  of  the  land. 

IX.  The  merchants,  or  others,  before  their  taking  out  fuch 
commiffions,  are  to  deliver  in  writing,  under  their  hands, 
to  the  lord  high  admiral,  or  to  the  commifnoners  for  execu¬ 
ting  that  office,  or  to  the  lieutenant,  or  judge,  of  the  high 
court  of  admiralty,  an  account  of  the  name  and  burthen  of 
the  fhip,  with  the  captain  and  owner’s  names,  her  number 
of  guns  and  men,  and  for  how  long  time  fhe  is  victualled. 

X.  The  commanders  of  fuch  fhips  are  to  hold  a  conftant 
correfpondence  with  the  fecretary  of  the  admiralty,  and  to 
give  an  account  of  the  defigns  and  motions  of  the  enemy’s 
iJaips,  as  far  as  they  can  difcover,  or  be  informed  thereof,  as 
alfo  of  their  merchant-fhips  and  veflels,  and  whither  bound, 
either, out  or  home. 

XI.  They  are  reftrained  from  wearing  the  king’s  colours, 
commonly  called  the  union  jack,  and  pendant;  but,  befides 
the  colours  borne  by  merchant-fhips,  they  are  allowed  to  wear 
a  pendant,  together  with  a  red  jack,  with  the  union  jack  de- 
fcribed  in  a  canton,  at  the  upper  corner  thereof,  next  the  ftaff. 

XII.  They  are  required,  upon  due  notice  given  them,  to 
obferve  all  fuch  other  orders  and  inftrucftions  as  his  majefty 
fhall  think  fit  to  direcft. 

XIII.  It  is  alfo  further  declared,  that  thofe  who  violate  thefe 
inftrucftions  fhall  be  feverely  punifhed,  and  be  obliged  to  make 
full  reparation  to  perfons  injured. 

XIV.  Before  letters  of  marque,  or  reprizal,  are  iffued,  it  is 
required  that  bail  be  given  in  the  high  court  of  admiralty, 
before  the  judge  thereof,  in  the  fum  of  3000  1.  if  the  fhip 
carries  about  150  tons;  and,  if  a  leffer  number,  1500  1.  to 
make  good  any  damages  that  fhall  be  done  contrary  to  the 
intent  and  true  meaning  of  their  inftruftions;  and  (in  cafe 
the  whole  of  the  prizes  is  not  given  to  the  captors)  to  caufe 
;o  be  paid  to  his  majefty,  or  to  fuch  perfon  as  fhall  be  au¬ 
thorized  to  receive  the  fame,  the  full  tenth  part  of  the  prizes*, 
goods,  and  merchandizes,  acccording  as  the  fame  fhall  be  ap- 
praifed,  as  alfo  fuch  cuftoms  as  fhall  be  due  to  the  crown. 

*  N.  B.  His  moft  gracious  majefty  George  II,  was  pleafec 
to  give  up,  during  the  late  war,  thefe  royal  advantages, 
which  his  prerogative  entitles  him- to,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Britifh  feamen  of  this  kingdom. 

The  admiralty,  on  the  entering  into  a  war,  give  directions 
to  the  navy  and  victualling 'offices,  for  the  getting  ready  and 
victualling  fuch  fhips  and  veflels  as,  by  the  report  of  the  com- 
miffioners  to  their  lordfhips,  are  found  fit  for  fervice,  and  to 
rebuild  or  repair  the  reft,  as  they  direct,  and  to  contract  with 
mailer  builders  in  the  merchants  yards  for  fuch  purpofes,  &c. 
but  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  nothing  of  importance  can  be 
done,  or  any  contracts  made,  by  fuch  inferior  officers,  with¬ 
out  a  report  by  them  firft  delivered  in,  and  an  order  there¬ 
upon  obtained  from  the  high  admiral,  or  from  the  com 
miffioners,  who  have  before  them  a  lift  of  all  the  navy  fhips 
and  veflels  fit  for  fervice,  or  otherwife,  with  their  rates,  tun- 
nage,  complement  of  men,  and  guns\ 

Admiralty  Court  of  Great-Britain  (curia  admiralitatis.) 
This  court  is  held  atDoctors-Commons  in  London.  The  lord 
high  admiral,  or  the  commiffioners  for  executing  that  office 
for  the  time  being,  are  fupreme  in  this  court.  Under  them 
are  a  deputy  judge  (ufually  a  dodlor  of  the  civil  law)  two 
regiflers,  advocates,  prodtors,  and  a  marfhal.  The  judge  is 
confiiiuted  by  the  kings  letter  patents,  and  holds  his  place, 
quamd;u  fe  bene  gefferit,  i.  e.  during  good  behaviour. 
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This  is  not  efteemed  a  court  of  record,  our  common  law¬ 
yers  fay,  becaufe  it  proceeds  by  the  civil  law,  the  judge 
having  no  power  to  take  fuch  a  recognizance  as  a  court  of 
record  may:  yet  it  is  thought  this  court  may  fine  and  im- 
prifon  for  a  contempt  in  the  face  of  the  court.  The  process 
and  proceedings  are  in  the  name  of  the  lord  high  admiral, 
and  by  libel  :  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  enter  into  a  ftipula- 
tion,  or  bail,  by  a  kind  of  recognizance,  for  appearance,  and 
to  abide  the  fentence. 

This  court  is  generally  ruled  by  the  civil  law,  and  the  mari¬ 
time  laws  of  Oleron.  It  has  power  to  determine  all  maritime 
caufes  arifing  wholly  upon  the  fea,  out  of  the  jurifduStion  of 
a  county,  fee  Oleron  Laws. 

The  jurifdiction  of  the  admiral,  or  of  the'Cominiflioners  for 
executing  that  office,  is  declared  by  feveral  ftatute?,  which  can¬ 
not  be  difpenfed  with  by  any  non  obftante,  becaufe  all  the 
king’s  fubjedls  have  an  intereft  in  the  jurifdidtion  of  the  ad¬ 
miralty. 

By  the  13th  Richard  II.  chap.  5.  “  The  admirals  and 
their  deputies  filial  I  not  meddle  with  any  thing  done  within 
the  realm;  but  only  with  things  done  upon  the  fea.  By  the 
15th  Richard  II.  chap.  3.  The  court  of  admiralty  has  no 
manner  of  cognizance  of  any  contraff,  or  any  other  thing, 
done  within  the  county,  either  by  land  or  water,  nor  of 
wreck  of  the  fea  :  but  of  the  death  of  man,  or  of  may- 
heim,  done  in  great  fhips,  being  and  hovering  in  the  main 
ftream  of  great  rivers  only,  beneath  the  points  of  the  fame 
rivers,  the  admirals  fihali  have  cognizance  And  alfo  to  ar- 
reft  fillips  in  great  fleets,  for  the  voyages  of  the  king  and 
kingdom  ;  and  fhall  alfo  have  jurifdidtion  in  fuch  fleets 
’  during  fuch  voyage.  By  the  2d  Henry  IV.  chap.  2,  the 
13th  Richard  II.  chap.  5.  is  confirmed;  and  ‘  the  party 
‘  grieved  againft  the  form  of  that  ftatute  final!  (by  a&ion 
*  upon  his  cafe)  recover  double  damages  againft  the  profe- 
‘  cutor  in  the  admiralty,  and  the  profecutor  fhall  alfo  for- 
4  feit  10  I.  to  the  king.”  By  the  5th  of  Elizabeth,  chap.  5. 
p.  30.  44  The  offences  beforementioned,  which  hereafter 
fhall  be  done  upon  the  main  fea,  or  coaft  of  the  fea  being 
no  part  cf  the  body  of  any  county,  and  without  the 
jurifdi&ion  of  the  Cinque  ports,  and  out  of  any  haven, 
or  pier,  fhall  be  tried  and  determined  before  the  admi¬ 
ral.”  We  have  already,  obferved,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
article  of  the  Admiralty  of  Great-Britain,  that  by  the 
ftatute  2  Will.  &  Mar.  the  jurifdidlion  and  powers  of  the 
lord  high  admiral  belong  to  the  commiffioners  of  the 
admiralty. 

Appeals  from  the  admiralty  are  to  a  court  of  delegates,  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  commiffion,  whofe  fentence  is  final.  8  Eliz.  chap.  5. 
From  inferior  admiralty-courts,  the  appeals  lie  to  the  lord 
high  admiral,  or  lords  commiffioners  of  the  admiralty,  in 
this  court:  but  the  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  is  fuprpme 
admiral  within  his  own  jurifdi&ion.  5  Elizabeth.  Piracies 
and  felonies,  committed  within  the  admiral’s  jurifdi&ion, 
may  be  tried  at  fea,  or  on  land,  according  to  the  court  of 
the  admiralty.  2  Will.  &  Mar.  feff.  2.  chap.  2.  "  - 

Perfons  in  a£lual  fervice  and  pay  aboard  his  majefty’s  fliips 
of  war,  committing  any  of  the  crimes  mentioned  in  the 
13th  Car.  II.  chap.  9.  upon  the  fhore  in  foreign  part9,  may 
be  tried  and  puniftted  for  the  fame,  as  if  the  offences  had 
been  committed  on  the  main  fea,  or  on  board  any  fhips  or 
veflels  of  war.  6  Geo.  chap.  19. 

Within  the  cognizance  of  this  jurifdi&ion  are  all  affairs  thqt 
particularly  concern  the  lord  high  admiral,  or  any  of  his  of¬ 
ficers,  as  fuch ;  all  matters  relating  to  the  navies  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  the  veflels  of  trade,  and  the  owners  thereof,  as  fuch; 
all  affairs  relating  to  mariners,  whether  fhip-officers  or  com¬ 
mon  feamen,  their  rights  and  privileges  refpeffively ;  their 
office  and  duty;  their  wages;  their,  offences,  whether  by 
wilfulnefs,  cafualty;  ignorance,  negligence,  or  inefficiency, 
with  their  puniftiments  :  alfo  all  affairs  of  commanders  at 
fea,  and  their  under  officers,  with  their  refpedlive  duties, 
privileges,  immunities,  offences,  and  punifhments.  In  like 
manner,  all  matters  that  concern  owners  and  proprietors  of 
fliips,  as  fuch  ;  and  all  matters,  pilots,  fteerfmen,  boatfwains, 
and  other  officers ;  all  fhipwrights,  fifherm'en,  ferrymen,  and 
the  like  :  alfo  all  caufes  of  feizures  and  captures  made  at  fea, 
whether  jure  belli  public!,  or  jure  belli  privati,  by  way  of 
reprizal,  or  nullo  jure,  by  way  of  piracy.  '  Likewife,  all 
charter-parties,  cocquets,  bills  of  lading,  fea  commiffions, 
letters  of  fafe  condu£l,  fa&ories,  invoices,  fkippers  rolls,  in¬ 
ventories,  and  other  fhip-papers.  Alfo  all  caufes  of  freight, 
mariners  wages,  load-manage,  port  charge^,  pilotage,  an¬ 
chorage,  and  the  like:  alfo  all  caufes  of  maritime  contracts 
indeed,  or,  as  it  were,  contrails,  whether  upon  or  beyond 
the  feas;  all  caufes  of  money  lent  to  fea,  pr  upon  the  fea, 
called  foenus  nauticum,  pecunia  trajeilitia,  ufura  maritima, 
bomary  money,  the  grofs  adventure,  and  the  like.  All  caufes 
of  pawning,  hypothecating,  or  pledging,  of  the  fhip  itfelr, 
or  any  part  thereof,  or  her  lading,  or  other  things,  at  fea; 
all  caufes  of  jailus,  or  cafting  goods  overboard  ;  and  contri¬ 
butions  either  for  redemption  of  fhip  or  lading,  in  cafe  of 
feizure  by  enemies  or  pirates,  or  in  cafe  of  goods  damnified, 
or  difburdening  of  fhips,  or  other  chances,  with  average : 
alfo  all  caufes  of  fpoil,  depredations  at  fea,  robberies  and 
piracies ;  alfo  all  caufes  of  naval  confort  flnips,  whether  in 
2  war 
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war  or  peace;  infurance,  manJates,  procurations,  payment?, 
acceptilations,  difcharges,  loans,  or  oppignorations,  eruptions, 
venditions,  conventions,  taking  or  letting  to  freight,  ex¬ 
changes,  partnerfhips,  factorage,  paffage-money,  and  what¬ 
ever  is  of  a  maritime  nature,  either  by  way  of  navigation  ; 
upon  the  feas,  or  of  negotiation  at  or  beyond  the  fea,  in  the 
way  of  marine  trade  and  commerce :  alfo,  the  nautic  right 
which  maritime  perfons  have  in  lhips,  their  apparel,  tackle, 
furniture,  lading,  and  all  things  pertaining  to  navigation  ; 
likewife  all  caufes  of  outredders,  or  outriggers,  furnifhers, 
hirers,  freighters,  owners,  and  part-owners,  of  lhips,  as 
fuch.  Alfo  all  caufes  of  privileged  lhips  or  veffels  in  his 
majefty’s  fervice,  or  his  letters  of  fafe-conduit:  all  caufes  of 
fhipwreck  at  fea,  flotfon,  jetfon,  lagan,  waifs,  deodands, 
treafure-trove,  and  fifties  royal,  with  the  lord  admiral’s 
lhares,  and  the  finders  refpeclively-.  Alfo  all  caufes  touch¬ 
ing  maritime  offences,  or  mifdemeanors ;  fuch  as  cutting 
the  buoy-rope,  or  cable,  removal  of  an  anchor,  whereby  any 
veflel  is  moored,  the  breaking  the  lord  admiral’s  arreft,  made 
either  upon  perfons,  goods,  or  fhip ;  breaking  arrefts  on 
lhips  for  the  king’s  fervrce,  being  punifhable  with  confifca- 
tion,  by  the  ordinance  made  at  Grinfby  in  the  time  of  Rich.  I. 
mariners  abfenting  themfelves  from  the  king’s  fervice  after 
their  being  impreffed,  impleading  upon  a  contractor  in  a  ma¬ 
ritime  caufe  elfewhere  than  in  the  admiralty,  contrary  to  the 
ordinance  made  at  Haftings  by  Edward  I,  and  contrary  to 
the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  admiralty  of  England.  Fore- 
ftalling  of  corn,  fifh,  &c.  on  Ihip-board ;  regrating  and  ex¬ 
action  of  water-officers ;  the  appropriating  the  benefit  of  falt- 
water  to  private  ufe,  exclufively  to  others,  without  his  ma- 
jefty’s  licence :  kiddles,  wears,  blind-ftakes,  water-mills, 
and  the  like,  to  the  obftruition  of  navigation  in  great  rivers : 
falfe  weights  or  meafureson  {hip-board  :  concealing  of  goods 
found  about  the  dead  within  the  admiral’s  jurifdiilion,  or 
flotfons,  jetfons,  lagans,  waifs,  deodands ;  fiflies  royal,  or 
other  things,  wherein  the  king’s  majefty,  or  his  lord  ad¬ 
miral,  have  intereft.  Exceffive  wages  claimed  by  fhip- 
wrights,  mariners,  &c.  maintainers,  abettors,  receivers, 
concealers,  or  comforters,  of  pirates:  tranfporting  prohibited 
goods  without  licence ;  draggers  of  oyfters  and  mufcles  at 
unfeafonable  times,  viz.  between  May-day  andHolyrood-day; 
deftroyers  of  the  brood  or  young  fry  of  fifh  :  fuch  as  claim 
wreck  to  the  prejudice  of  the  king  or  lord  admiral :  fuch  as 
unduly  claim  privileges  in  a  port:  difturbers  of  the  admiral’s 
officers  in  execution  of  the  court- decrees  :  water-bailiffs  and 
fearchers  not  doing  their  duty:  corruption  in  any  of  the  ad¬ 
miral-court  officers  :  importers  of  unwholfome  victuals  to  the 
people’s  prejudice  :  freights  of  ftrangers  veffels  contrary  to 
the  law :  tranfporters  of  prifoners,  or  other  prohibited  per¬ 
fons,  not  having  letters  of  fafe-conduit  from  the  king,  or  his 
lord  admiral :  carters  of  ballaft  into  ports  or  harbours,  to  the 
prejudice  thereof:  unfkilful  pilots,  whereby  fhip  or  man  pe- 
rifh  :  unlawful  nets,  or  other  prohibited  engines  for  fifh  :  dif- 
obeying  of  embargoes,  or  going  to  fea  contrary  to  the  prince’s 
command,  or  againft  the  law  :  furnifhing  the  fhips  of  ene¬ 
mies,  or  the  enemy  with  Clips  :  all  prejudice  done  to  the 
banks  of  navigable  rivers,  or  to  docks,  wharfs,  keys,  or  any 
thing  whereby  Clipping  may  be  endangered,  navigation  ob- 
ftruited,  or  trade  by  fea  impeded  :  alfo  embezzlements  of 
fhip- tackle  or  furniture ;  all  obftruitions  of  mariners  wages ; 
all  defrauding  of  his  majefty’s  cuftoms,  or  other  duties  at  fea  ; 
all  prejudices  done  to  or  by  paffengers  on  Clip-board,  and  all 
damages  done  by  one  Clip  or  veffel  to  another alfo  going  to 
fea  in  tempeftuous  weather,  failing  in  devious  places,  or 
among  enemies,  pirates,  rocks,  or  other  dangerous  places, 
not  being  neceffitated  thereto:  all  clandeftine  attempts,  by 
making  private  cork-holes  in  the  veflel,  or  otherwife,  with 
intent  to  deftroy  or  endanger  the  Clip.  Alfo  the  Clewing  of 
falfe  lights  by  night,  either  on  fhore  or  in  fifhing  veffels, °  or 
the  like,  on  purpofe  to  intice  failors  to  the  hazard  of  their 
veffels:  all  wilful  or  purpofed  entertaining  of  unfkilful  maf- 
ters,  pilots,  or  mariners,  or  failing  without  a  pilot,  or  in 
leaky  or  infufficient  veffels  :  likewife  overburdening  the 
fhip  above  her  birth-mark,  and  all  ill  ftowage  of  goods  on 
(hip-board;  all  importation  of  contraband  goods,  or  expor¬ 
tation  of  goods  to  prohibited  ports,  or  the  places  not  de- 
figned  ;  together  with  a^great  many  other  things,  relating  to 
the  ftate  or  condition  of  perfons  maritime,  their  rights,  their 
duties,  or  their  defaults. 

Observations  relative  to  commercial  and  marine 

affairs.  1 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  jurifdiilion  of  the  court  of  ad¬ 
miralty  is  fometimes  interrupted  by  a  writ,  which  in  our  law 
is  called  a  prohibitio,  and  may  be  properly  defined  to  be, 

‘  A  writ,  forbidding  to  hold  plea  in  auy  matter  or  caufe, 
iuppofed  to  be  without  the  jurifdiaion  and  cognizance  of  the 
court  where  the  fuit  depends.” 

But,  in  all  cafes  where  the  admiralty  have  legally  an  original 
or  concurrent  jurifdiaion,  the  courts  of  common  law  will  be 
w  °rrne<f?  before  they  will  take  cognizance  of  them. 
VT,eiha  §'Ve  fome  of  the  Principal  cafes  relating  to  the  iu- 
rudicuon  of  the  admiralty,  as  to  matters  cognizable  there, 
or  at  common  law. 
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If  a  man  be  in  cuflody  for  piracy,  if  any  aids  or  affifls  him  in 
his  efcape,  though^  that  matter  is  an  offence  at  land,  yet  the 
admiralty,  having  jurifdiaion  to  punifh  the  principal,  may 
have  likewife  power  to  punifh  fuch  an  offender,  who  is  looked 
on  as  an  acceffary  to  the  piracy  ;  but,  to  refcue  a  prifoner  from 
an  officer  of  theirs,  they  may  examine  the  caufe,  but  they 
cannot  proceed  criminally  againft  the  offender. 

Mariners  may  join  and  fue  in  the  admiralty  for  wacres,  which 
is  an  indulgence;  and  was  granted,  becaufe  the  remedy  in  the 
admiralty  was  eafier  and  better  than  at  common  law  ;  ealier 
becaufe  they  muft  fever  here,  but  may  join  there;  and  better 
becaufe  the  fhip  ltfelf  is  anfwerable.  Yet  it  was  never  al¬ 
lowed  the  mafter  fhould  fue  there;  nor  is  it  reafonable, 
where  he  commenceth  the  voyage  as  mafter ;  for,  tho’  the 
mariners  contract  upon  the  credit  of  the  fhip,  the  mafter  doth 
contract  on  the  credit  of  the  owners.  Lord  Raymond  397. 
But  yet  the  mate  may  fue  in  the  admiralty  for  his  wages,  be¬ 
caufe  he  contrails  with  the  mafter,  as  the  reft  of  the  mari¬ 
ners  do.  Lord  Raymond  632. 

If  a  fhip  rides  at  anchor  in  the  fea,  and  the  mafter  fends  his 
boat  on  fhore  for  viifuals,  or  other  provifions  for  the  fhip, 
and  accordingly  the  ilop-feller  brings  victuals  and  provifions  ; 
in  that  cafe,  if  the  contrail  be  made  there,  it  muft  be  fued 
for  in  the  admiralty :  but,  if  the  goods  are  by  the  purfer 
or  mariners  contraded  for  at  land,  they  muft  fue  at  com¬ 
mon  law. 

But  a  fuit  in  the  admiralty  for  feamen’s  wages,  grown  due 
in  the  river,  though  no  voyage  made,  was  not  prohibited. 
LordRaymond  1044. 

If  a  fault  be  committed  in  any  port,  haven,  river,  creek, 
or  any  place  within  the  body  of  a  county,  the  common  law 
fhall  have  jurifdidion  to  anfwer  the  party  damnified  ;  but 
if  the  fame  be  committed  on  the  high  Yea,  the  admiralty 
fhall  have  jurifdidion  of  it;  and,  if  it  be  on  a  place  where 
there  is  divifum  imperium,  then  according  to  the  flux  or  re¬ 
flux  the  admiralty  may  challenge, 

r rials  are  to  be  where  original  contrads  were  made, 
which  if  in  England,  though  the  fubfequent  matter  to  be 
done  be  upon  the  fea,  the  trial  fhall  be  at  the  common 
law.  But  if  the  contrad:  and  what  is  to  be  done,  all  of 
it,  is  beyond  fea,  it  cannot  be  tried  at  law  here,  but  in 
the  admiralty ;  but  if  part  be  done  here,  and  part  beyond 
lea,  fo  as  it  is  mixed,  then  it  fhall  be  tried  at  law.  As  an 
adion  upon  the  cafe*,  upon  a  policy  of  aflurance  made  at 
London,  that  a  fhip  fhould  fail  fromMelcomb  Regis,  in  the 
county  of  Dorfet,  io  Abville  in  France,  fafely.  Sic.  And 
the  plaintiff  declared,  that  the  fhip,  in  failing  towards  Abville, 
viz.  in  the  river  Soame  in  France,  was  arrefted  by  the  kin^ 
of  France,  &c.  and  the  iflue  was,  wheth  ■  fhip  was  fo 
arrefted  or  not;  the  trial  was  by  Nih  Piius  a  ... 
refolved  to  be  well  brought;  though  ’tvvas  objedeU,  .... 
iflue,  arifing  merely  from  a  place  out  of  the  realm,  could  nut 
be  tried  at  law,  for  the  aflumpfit  f,  being  at  London,  was  the 
ground  and  foundation  of  the  adion,  and  therefore  fhall  be 
tried  here,  for  otherwife  it  could  not  be  tried  at  all.  Cited 
in  Dovvdale’s  cafe,  6  Rep.  47.  6.  Godbolt,  76  and  204. 

*  Adion  upon  the  cafe,  is  a  general  action,  given  for  the  re- 
drefs  of  a  wrong  done  any  man  without  force,  and  not  efp:> 
cially  provided  for  by  law.  This,  of  all  others,  is  now 
molt  in  ufe — Where  there  arifes  an  occafion  of  fuit,  that 
has  neither  a  fit  name,  nor  certain  form  already  preferibed  ; 
the  clerks  of  the  Chancery,  antiently  conceived  a  proper 
form  of  adion  for  the  thing  in  queition  :  which  was  called 
an  adion  upon  the  cafe,  by  the  civilians  adio  in  fadum. 

f  Affumpfit,  is  a  voluntary  promife  made  by  word,  whereby 
a  man  affumeth,  or  takech  upon  him,  to  perform  or  pay 
anything  unto  another.  This  word  included  any  verbal 
promife  made  upon  confideradon,  which  the  civilians  ex- 
prefs  by  divers  words,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  pro¬ 
mile,  calling  it  fometimes  pactum,  fometimes  fponfionern, 
fometimes  protniffionem,  pollicitationem,  conftitutum. 

And  fo  if  a  contratft  be  made  at  land,  though  beyond  ft  a, 
the  trial  fhall  be  at  law,  though  what  is  to  be  done  be  all  of 
it  beyond  fea,  by  laying  the  contraff  made  at  a  place  in 
England  ;  as  in  Bourdeaux  apud  [flington  in  Com.  Middlefex. 
So  is  the  cafe  of  Slaney  and  Cloberry  againft  Cotton,  where 
the  plaintiff  fued  the  defendant  in  the  admiralty-court,  upon 
a  promife  made  in  Barbary,  to  fail  from  Sirborona  in  Bar- 
bary  to  Ricumpta  in  Brazil,  Upon  fuggeflion  that  the 
contrail  was  made  in  London,  prohibition  was  granted  :  for 
the  performance  of  the  corrlideration  does  not  give  the  ac¬ 
tion,  without  the  contrail  ;  and  this  was  made  at  land, 
though  beyond  the  feas,  which  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  done 
in  a  place  in  England.  2  Rolls  Rep.  486.  See  Tucker  and 
Cuff’s  cafe  in  the  fame  book,  492  and  497,  and  2  Brow. 
10,  11. 

A  contrail  was  made  at  Newoaftle,  that  a  fhip  fhould  fail 
from  Yarmouth  to  Amfterdam  ;  a  debt  was  brought  upon  this 
contrail  in  the  court  of  Newcaftle  ;  adjudged  that  the  ailion 
would  not  lie  there,  being  a  limited  jurifdiilion,  which  lhall 
not  have  cognizance  of  any  matters  done  in  partibus  tranf- 
marinis,  but  only  the  courts  at  Weftminfler.  March’s  Rep. 

3.  If  one  libel  in  the  court  of  admiralty  for  a  thing  done 
upon  the  land,  and  it  appeareth  upon  the  libel  that  the  thing 

was 
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was  done  upon  the  land,  and  they,  notwithftanding  that,  hold 
plea  of  it,  a  praemunire  *  lieth  upon  it ;  but,  if  the  fame  do 
not  appear  within  the  libel,  then  it  is  not  within  the  1.3  of 
Rich.  II.  cap.  5.  and  15  of  Rich.  II.  cap.  3.  but  a  prohi¬ 
bition  fhall  only  iffue.  2  Leon.  183. 

*  Praemunire,  is  taken  either  for  a  writ  fo  called,  from  the 
words  therein,  praemunire  facias,  or  praemonere  facias,  &c. 
fignifying  to  forewarn,  or  bid  the  offender  take  heed,  or  it 
is  the  offence  on  which  the  writ  is  granted. 

A  Dutch  Ihip  was  broken  by  a  great  tempeft  in  a  creek  of  the 
fea,  infra  corpus  comitatus  de  Dorfet;  the  failors,  upon  pre¬ 
tence  that  the  goods  in  the  Ihip  were  bona  peritura,  procured 
a  commifiion  of  fale  out  of  the  admiralty-court  to  fell  them; 
and  the  true  owners,  to  prevent  fuch  fale,  brought  a  fuper- 
fedeas  *  ;  and,  upon  (hewing  the  libel  to  the  court,  a  prohi¬ 
bition  was  granted.  (1.)  Becaufe  the  caufe  of  a&ion  accrued 
infra  corpus  comitatus.  (2.)  Becaufe  the  fale  of  the  goods  was 
good,  as  bona  peritura.  Calmer  againft  Brand.  2  Sid.  81. 

*  Superfedeas,  is  a  writ  in  divers  cafes,  and  fignifies  in  general 
a  command  to  day,  or  forbear  the  doing  of  that  which  ought 
not  to  be  done,  or  in  appearance  of  law  were  to  be  done, 
were  it  not  for  that  whereon  the  writ  is  granted. 

Thus  a  man  regularly  is  to  have  furety  of  peace  againft  him 
of  whom  he  will  fwear  he  is  afraid,  and  the  juffice  required 
hereunto  cannot  deny  him ;  yet  if  the  party  be  formerly 
bound  to  the  peace,  either  in  Chancery,  or  elfewhere,  this 
writ  lies,  to  flay  the  juffice  from  doing  that  which  otherwife 
he  ought  not  to  deny. 

One  having  taken  a  (hip  as  prize,  which  had  bona  peritura, 
entered  into  recognizance  with  fureties  before  the  judges  de¬ 
legate,  to  bring  the  money  raifed  by  fale  of  the  goods  in  the 
admiralty-court  before  fuch  a  day,  if  they,  upon  a  plaint  there 
depending,  did  not  adjudge  the  (hip  and  goods  to  be  lawful 
prize  ;  which  they  adjudged  lawful  prize ;  and  after,  at 
another  time,  cited  the  owner  before  the  judges  of  the  ad¬ 
miralty,  and,  for  his  not  coming  and  bringing  the  money  at 
the  day,  they  threatened  to  fue  execution  againft  the  bail  or 
fureties,  who  were  merchants  of  London  ;  upon  which  pro¬ 
hibition  was  prayed ;  for,  by  their  firft  judgment  or  fentence, 
their  recognizance  was  difeharged,  and  they  ought  not,  by 
colour  of  this,  to  endanger  the  credit  of  men  of  reputation ; 
but  the  court  would  not  grant  a  prohibition,  for  they  faid  an 
unjuft  fentence  of  the  admiralty,  in  a  caufe  of  which  they 
have  original  conufance,  is  not  a  caufe  of  prohibition.  2  Sid. 
152.  Becks  v.  Chelfcoke. 

In  the  cafe  of  Sir  Richard  Hawkins,  vice-admiral  of  the 
county  of  Devon,  who  was  profecuted  in  the  Star-chamber, 
for  abetting  and  comforting  Hull,  and  other  notorious  pi¬ 
rates.  It  was  there  refolved  that,  by  the  common  law,  the 
admirals  ought  not  to  meddle  with  any  thing  done  within 
the  realm,  but  only  with  things  done  upon  the  fea ;  and  alfo 
by  the  ftatute  of  13  Rich.  II.  cap.  5.  2  Hen.  IV.  cap.  1 1. 
It  was  likewife  refolved,  that  the  faid  ftatutes  are  to  be  in¬ 
tended  to  hold  plea,  and  not  of  a  power  to  award  execution ; 
for  the  judge  of  the  admiralty,  notwithftanding  thefe  ftatutes, 
may  do  execution  within  the  body  of  the  county. 

Where  one  admits  the  jurifdidtion  of  the  admiralty  by  plead¬ 
ing  there,  no  prohibition  (hall  be  granted.  Jennings  againft 
Audley,  2  Brow.  30.  12  Rep.  77.  Therefore,  on  a  motion 
for  a  prohibition  in  a  fuit  for  feamen’s  wages  there,  the  fug- 
geftion  was,  that  the  court  below  refufed  to  allow  the  defen¬ 
dants  allegation  ;  that  the  place,  where  the  plaintiffs  intitled 
themfelves,  was  not  a  port  of  delivery  :  this  is  no  foundation 
for  a  prohibition  ;  if  any  thing,  it  mull  be  an  appeal. 
Cradeck  bought  divers  things  within  the  body  of  the  county, 
which  concerned  the  furnifhing  a  (hip,  as  cordage,  &c.  the 
vender  fued  him  in  the  admiralty-court;  a  prohibition  was 
granted,  2  Brow.  37.  Cradock’s  cafe,  Owen  122.  3  Keeble 
552.  Merry  weather  againft  Mountford.  Note,  No  appeal 
from  the  admiralty  before  a  definitive  fentence.  Lord  Ray¬ 
mond  1248. 

The  defendant  being  mafter  of  a  (hip,  of  which  the  plaintiff 
was  owner,  the  (hip  was  taken  by  pirates  upon  the  fea;  and, 
to  redeem  himfelf  and  the  (hip,  he  contra&ed  with  the  pirate 
to  pay  him  50 1.  and  pawned  his  perfon  for  it ;  the  pirate  car¬ 
ried  him  to  the  ifle  of  Scilly,  and  there  he  paid  it  with  money 
borrowed,  and  gave  bond  for  the  money  at  his  return ;  after 
the  redemption  both  of  the  (hip  and  himfelf,  he  fued  in  the 
admiralty  for  the  50I.  and  had  a  fentence  for  it,  and  there¬ 
upon  a  prohibition  to  the  admiralty  was  prayed,  but  denied  ; 
becaufe  the  original  caufe  began  upon  the  fea,  and  whatever 
followed  was  but  acceffary  and  confequential.  Hard.  183. 
Prohibition  was  granted  to  the  admiralty-court,  on  the  22d 
and  23d  Car.  II.  cap.  26.  fe£t.  II.  in  fuit  there,  for  the  for¬ 
feit  of  a  (hip  on  felling  wares  in  Ireland  without  breaking  bulk, 
being  put  into  Ireland  from  America,  by  contrary  winds,  this 
being  triable  in  the  plantation-,  or  any  court  of  record  in 
Weitminfter.  Pidgeon  con.  Trent,  3  Keeble  640,647,651. 
A  mafter  of  a  (hip  agreed  with  certain  merchants  concerning 
a  voyage,  and  received  orders'  from  them  to  lay  in  provifions 
of  meat  and  drink,  and  to  provide  mariners,  bfc.  and,  after 
the  voyage  was  finifhed,  the  merch.ints  refufed  to  pay  the 
mafter  "of  the  (hip  what  they  had  agreed  for;  upon  which 
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he  libelled  againft  them  in  the  admiralty;  prohibition  was 
v  granted  upon  the  ftatute  of  2  Rich.  II.  cap.  3.  the  contradl 
being  upon  land,  and  den;ed  the  Cafe,  Hill,  8  Car.  I.  Cro. 
296.  which  faith,  that  when  a  thing  is  in  it’s  nature  mari¬ 
time,  as  in  the  cafes  of  mariner’s  wages,  the  admiralty  (hall 
have  the  conufance  of  it.  Woodward  againft  Bouiflian,  Ray¬ 
mond  3  and  3  Levinz  60.  Coke  againft  Cretcher,  &c.  2 
Vent.  181. 

If  a  contrail  or  obligation  be  made  upon  the  fea,  yet,  if  it. 
be  not  for  a  caufe  marine,  the  fuit  upon  this  (hall  be  at 
common  law,  not  in  the  admiralty.  Hob.  ir. 

If  the  original  contrail  be  made  at  fea  on  a  marine  caufe, 
and  after  reduced  into  writing  at  land,  the  common  law,  not 
admiralty,  (hall  h4ve  the  conufance.  Hob.  79,  212.  Palmer 
againft  Pope. 

If  a  charter- party  be  made  in  England  to  do  certain  things  in 
divers  places  upon  the  fea,  though  that  no  ait  is  to  be  done 
in  England,  but  all  upon  the  fea,  yet  no  fuit  (hall  be  in  the 
admiralty  for  non-performance  of  the  agreement;  for  the 
contrail:  is  the  original,  and  is  out  of  their  jurifdi<2ion^  and 
where  part  is  triable  at  common  law,  and  part  in  the  ad¬ 
miralty,  the  common  law  (hall  be  preferred.  Maldonado  and 
Slaney  1  Roll.  Abr.  532,  533. 

A  contrail  laid  to  be  made  intra  fluxum  &  refluxum  man's, 
&c.  is  well  enough  laid  to  give  the  admiralty  a  jurifdiition  : 
it  was  upon  the  high  feas  when  the  water  was  at  High-water 
mark,  and  it  might  be  at  land  when  the  water  was  at  low- 
water  mark.  In  that  cafe,  there  is  divifum  imperium  between 
the  common  law,  and  admiralty  jurifdiition.  Lord  Raymond, 
1453- 

It  was  moved  for  a  prohibition  to  the  admiralty,  becaufe  this 
libel  was  to  execute  a  fentence  of  the  Alcade,  which  is  the 
admiralty  at  Malaga  in  Spain,  upon  a  thing  done  within  a 
port  there,  and,  after  a  rule  for  a  prohibition  Nifi,  ’twas 
moved  that  no  prohibition  (hould  be ;  for  though  this  court 
will  not  execute  the  fentences  of  any  foreign  court,  inaf- 
much  that  it  is  governed  by  a  diftinit  law,  yet  thefe  of  the 
admiralty  may,  and  it  is  their  ufe  to  do  fo;  for  this,  that 
all  the  admiralty-courts  in  Europe  proceed  by  the  fame  law 
viz.  the  civil  law,  and  Wibrel  and  Wiat’s  cafe,  5  Jac.  was 
cited  to  be  adjudged  accordingly.  But,  upon  reading  the  li¬ 
bel  in  the  principal  cafe,  it  appears  that  the  fentence  was  not 
definitive,  but  interlocutory,  concerning  a  matter  that  founds 
as  an  action  upon  the  cafe,  and  no  fum  fet ;  and  alfo 
the  Alcade  is  not  as  an  admiralty  there,  and  for  this  a  prohi¬ 
bition  was  granted.  Jurado  and  Gregory,  t  Sid.  418.  1  Le¬ 
vinz  267.  i  Vent.  32,  and  2  Keeble  5 12,  610. 

Motion  for  prohibition  to  the  admiralty,  for  that  they  libelled 
againft  one  for  refeuing  a  (hip,  and  taking  away  the  fails 
from  one  that  was  executing  the  procefs  of  the  court  againft 
the  faid  (hip,  and  for  that,  in  the  prefence  of  the  judge  and 
face  of  the  court,  he  affaulted  and  beat  one,  and  fpake  many- 
opprobrious  words  againft  him.  Now,  feeing  that  thefe  mat¬ 
ters  were  determinable  at  law,  the  (hip  being  intra  corpus  co¬ 
mitatus,  and  they  could  not  adjudge  damages  to  the  party*, 
or  fine,  or  imprifon,  a  prohibition  was  prayed,  but  denied; 
for  they  may  punilh  one  that  refills  the  procefs  of  their  court, 
and  may  fine  and  imprifon  for  a  contempt,  though  they  are 
no  court  of  record  ;  but,  if  they  (hould  proceed  to  give  da¬ 
mages,  they  would  grant  a  prohibition  as  to  that,  Sparkes, 
&c.  againft  Martin,  1  Vent.  1.  The  fame  doitrine  Lord 
Raymond’s  Rep.  446.  and  r  Vent,  is  there  cited. 

Suit  in  the  admiralty,  the  defendant  pleaded  the  ftatute  of  li¬ 
mitation  ;  if  that  court  deny  the  plea,  prohibition  will  be 
granted  ;  of  if  they  do  receive  the  plea,  but  will  not  give 
fentence  accordingly,  prohibition  will  go.  Hardrefs  502. 
Berklv  and  Morris. 
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A  prohibition  prayed  to  the  admiralty,  where  there  was  a  li¬ 
bel  for  a  (hip  taken  by  pirates,  and  carried  to  Tunis,  and 
there  fold,  for  that  it  did  not  appertain  to  the  court  to  try  the 
property  of  the  (hip  being  fold  upon  land.  In  regard  it  was 
taken  by  pirates,  it  is  originally  within  the  admiral  jurifdic- 
tion,  and  fo  continues,  notwithftanding  the  fale  afterwards 
upon  the  land.  Otherwife,  where  the  (hip  is  taken  by  enemies, 
for  that  alters  the  property.  Contrary  to  Lord  Hobart  in  the 
Spanilh  ambaffador’s  cafe,  78.  1  Vent.  308.  3  Cro.  685. 
After  fentence  in  the  admiralty-court  for  the  feizing  of  a 
(hip,  trover  and  converfion  at  law  will  not  lie.  Beake  con¬ 
tra  Thynwhitt,  Laws  of  the  fea,  425. 

Cafe  upon  the  ftatutes  of  13  Rich.  II.  c.  5.  15  Rich.  II.  c.  3. 
and  2  Hen.  IV.  c.  11.  for  fuing  in  the  admiralty  for  matters 
done  upon  land.  The  (hip  of  the  plaintiff  was  arrefted  in 
the  port  of  London,  with  goods  going  to  the  Eaft-Lndies,  by 
which  the  plaintiff  loft  the  profit  of  his  voyage.  The  Eaft- 
Jndia  company  having  an  exclufive  charter,  by  the  ftatute 
13  Car.  II.  petitioned  the  king  in  council  to  ftay  the  (hip, 
and  an  order  was  made  to  the  admiralty  to  ftay  the  (hip  by 
their  procefs,  which  was  iffued  accordingly;  all  which  was 
done  by  the  defendants  as  agents  of  the  company,  and  they, 
as  agents,  paid  the  fees  of  the  profecution  ;  and,  if  guilty, 
damages  for  the  plaintiff  in  duplo  15C0I.  and  fo  upon  ar¬ 
raignment  judgment  for  the  plaintiff,  and  an  error  affirmed. 
Sands  againft  Sir  Jofias  Child  and  others.  3  Levinz  351.  A 
like  cafe,  1  Vent.  47.  Home  againft  Ivie. 

Admiralty- 
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Admiralty  is  alfo  faid  of  the  jurifdi£lion  or  court  in  France, 
where  juftice  is  adminiftered  in  the  name  and  under  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  admiral.  The  admiralty  general  of  France 
fit  at  the  bench  of  the  marble- table,  in  the  hall  or  court  of 
Paris,  every  Monday,  Wednefday,  and  Friday  in  the  week  ; 
it  is  compofed  of  a  lieutenant  general  who  prefides,  a  parti¬ 
cular  lieutenant,  three  counfellors,  the  king’s  advocate  and 
follicitor,  a  chief  regifter,  or  fccretary,  and  two  ufhers  or 
ferjeants.  All  thefe  officers,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  general 
and  particular  courts  of  admiralty,  eftablift.ed  in  the  ports 
and  harbours  of  the  kingdom,  are  appointed  by  the  admiral, 
but  they  muff  have  their  commiffions'from  the  king. 

The  jurifdiaion  of  the  judges  of  the  admiralty,  has  been  re¬ 
gulated  by  Title  II.  of  Book  I.  of  the  Ordonnance  of  the 
Marine,  or  Navy,  of  the  month  of  Auguft,  1681.  That 
title  comprehends  the  fifteen  following  articles. 

I.  The  judges  of  the  admiralty  fhall  take  cognizance,  exclu- 
fively  of  all  others,  and  between  all  perfons,  of  what  qua¬ 
lity  foever  they  be,  even  privileged  perfons,  natives  or  fo¬ 
reigners,  both  plaintiffs  and  defendants,  in  all  matters  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  building,  rigging,  tackle,  arming,  vi&ualliog, 
manning,  fale,  and  adjudication  of  {hips. 

II.  We  declare  to  belong  to  their  cognizance  all  adlions 
arifing  from  charter-parties,  freights^  bills  of  lading,  car¬ 
riage  or  paffage,  dues,  lifting  and  wages  of  feamen,  and  the 
provifions  to  be  allowed  them,  whilft  the  vefi'els  are  fitting 
out ;  as  alfo  from  policies  of  infurance,  bonds  for  money  ven¬ 
tured  on  the  fhip’s  bottom,  or  for  their  return  from  the  voyage, 
and  generally  from  all  contrails  relating  to  commerce  by  fea, 
notwithftanding  any  exemption  or  privileges  to  the  contrary. 

III.  They  fhall  alfo  take  cognizance  of  prizes  taken  at  fea, 
wrecks  of  all  kinds,  of  goods  thrown  overboard,  and  contri¬ 
bution  for  them,  of  averages,  and  damages  fuftained  by  the 
{hips  or  cargoes,  together  wfith  the  inventories,  and  delivery 
of  goods  left  on  hoard  by  fuch  as  die  at  fea. 

IV.  They  fhall  likewife  have  cognizance  of  the  duties  for 
pafTes,  thirds,  tenths,  buoys,  anchorage,  and  other  duties 
belonging  to  the  admiral ;  as  alfo  of  thofe  which  fhall  be 
railed  or  claimed  by  lords,  or  other  private  perfons  dwelling 
near  the  fea,  for  filhing,  or  for  fifh,  or  for  merchandizes  or 
{hips  departing  from,  or  entering  into,  ports. 

V.  The  cognizance  of  fifhing  either  at  fea,  in  fait  lakes,  or 
at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  fhall  alfo  be  veiled  in  them,  as  like¬ 
wife  that  of  inclofed  fifhing-places,  of  the  nature  of  nets,  of 
Tales  and  bargains  of  fifh,  in  boats,  upon  the  ftrands,  and  in 
ports  and  harbours. 

VI.  They  fhall,  befides,  have  the  cognizance  of  the  damages 
done  by  {hipping  to  inclofed  fifheries,  even  in  navigable  ri¬ 
vers,  and  of  thofe  which  veffels  may  receive  from  fuch 
fifheries,  as  alfo  of  the  ways  allowed  for  the  towage  of  {hips, 
coming  from  the  fea,  if  there  be  no  regulation,  title,  or 
cuftom  to  the  contrary. 

VII.  They  {hall  alfo  take  cognizance  of  damages  done  to 
keys,  moles,  banks,  palifadoes,  and  other  works  built  for 
flaying  the  violence  of  the  fea,  and  take  care  that  the  ports 

,  and  harbours  be  preferved  in  their  due  depth  and  cleannefs. 

VIII.  They  {hall  caufe  drowned  bodies  to  be  taken  up, 
and  fhall  draw  up  accounts  of  the  condition  of  dead  corpfes 
found  at  fea,  upon  the  fands,  or  in  ports,  and  even  of  fea- 
men  drowned  in  working  their  veffels  in  navigable  rivers. 

IX.  They  {hall  affift  at  the  mufters  and  reviews  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  parifhes  which  are  obliged  to  watch  the 
coafts,  and  {hall  take  cognizance  of  all  the  differences  that 
may  arife  on  occafion  of  fuch  watch,  as  alfo  of  the  offences 
committed  by  thofe  who  are  to  guard  the  coafl,  during  the 
time  of  their  continuing  under  arms. 

X.  They  fhall,  moreover,  take  cognizance  of  piracies,  plun¬ 
ders,  and  defertions  of  {hips  crews,  and  in  general,  of  all 
crimes  and  offences  committed  at  fea,  or  in  ports,  harbours, 
and  on  fhore. 

XI.  They  fhall  admit  all  mafter  fliip-carpenters,  rope- 
makers,  fail-makers,  mafl-makers,  and  other  artificers, 
who  work  only  in  the  conflru£lion  of  veffels,  mails,  and 
riggings,  in  fuch  places  where  there  are  free  companies  of 
thefe  different  trades,  and  {hall  take  cognizance  of  the  of¬ 
fences  committed  in  the  refpedlive  trades. 

XII.  The  remiffions  granted  to  foccagers  for  crimes  cogni¬ 
zable  by  the  officers  of  the  admiralty,  fhall  be  referred  to, 
and  adjudged  by,  the  courts  of  the  admiralty,  from  which 
there  lies  no  appeal  but  to  our  courts  of  parliament. 

XIII.  The  officers  of  general  courts  of  the  admiralty,  at 
the  marble-table,  fhall  take  cognizance  in  the  firft  in- 
flance  of  all  matters,  as  well  civil  as  criminal,  contained 
in  this  prefent  ordinance,  when  there  {hall  be  no  particular 
courts  in  the  places  where  fuch  matters  fhall  occur  ;  and  by 
appeal,  except  in  cafes  of  corporal  punifbment,  in  which 
cafes  our  ordinance  of  the  year  1670  {hall  beobferved. 

XIV.  They  {hall  have  power  to  call  up  before  them,  from 
inferior  judges,  caufes  exceeding  30CO  livres  in  value,  when 
the  matter  {hall  have  been  laid  before  them  by  appeal  from  a 
decree  or  interlocutory  fentence,  given  in  the  firft  inftance. 

XV.  We  prohibit  all  provofts,  judges  of  caftlewards,  viguiers, 
bailifts,  fenefchals,  prefidials,  and  other  ordinary  judges, 
judge  confuls,  and  commiffaries,  perfons  holding  the  courts 
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of  rpquefts  of  our  houfhold  and  court  of  ju  (lice,  and  our  ureat 
council,  to  take  any  cognizance  of  the  above-mentioned 
cafes,  circumftance?,  and  dependencies.  We  alfo  prohibit 
our  courts  of  parliament  to  take  cognizance  of  them  in  the 
firft  inftance ;  and  all  merchants,  mariners,  and  others,  to 
proceed  before  thofe  courts  for  fuch  matters,  upon  pain  of 
being  fined  arbitrarily. 

Here  follows  the  regulation  made  by  the  admiralty  in  France, 
eftablifhed  at  the  marble-table  in  the  Juftice-hall  at  Paris* 
the  29th  of  Augtill,  1673.  I  his  regulation  is  compofed  of 
12  articles,  which,  with  the  king’s  good-will  and  pleafure, 
ought  to  be  followed  in  all  proceedings,  and  pleas  relating’ 
to  differences  and  fuits  brought  before  the  admiralty. 

I.  The  court  fhall  fu  every  Monday,  Wednefday,  and  Friday, 
in  the  week,  from  10  o’clock  in  the  forenoon  till  12  ;  and* 
in  cafe  one  of  thefe  days  fhall  be  holy  day,  the  court  (hall 
fit  the  next  day. 

II.  The  fummons,  or  writs,  to  appear  with  regard  to  fuch 
parties  as  have  their  dwellings  at  Paris,  or  who  fhall  have 
chofen  a  fixed  dwelling-place,  by  themfelves,  or  their  attor- 
nies  or  agents,  fhall  be  made  returnable  in  three  days,  within 
which  are  comprehended  the  day  on  which  the  fummons  is 
iffued  out,  and  the  day  of  appearance ;  and,  with  regard  to 
aliens,  or  perfons  having  no  fixed  dwelling-place,  in  cafes  of 
appeal,  the  ufual  delays  {hall  be  oblerved. 

III.  In  fuch  cafes,  however,  where  there  might  be  fome 
danger  in  delays,  the  fummons  fhall  be  delivered  from  day 
to  day,  by  virtue  of  an  order  written  at  the  bottom  of  a  pe¬ 
tition,  which  for  that  purpofe  lhall  be  prefented  by  the  party, 
and  figned  by  his  attorney  or  follicitor. 

IV.  On  the  day  of  appearance,  the  caufe  fhall  be  brought 
before  the  court,  and,  for  want  of  appearance  in  either  of 
the  parties,  a  verdidl,  or  fentence,  of  default,  fhall  pafs  in 
behalf  of  the  plaintiff,  with  coft  of  fuit,  and  his  complaint 
be  judged  juft  and  equitable  (in  cafe  the  defendant  does  not 
appear]  and  likewife  a  fentence  with  coft  in  behalf  of  the 
defendant  (in  cafe  the  plaintiff  does  not  appear)  the  attorney 
having  firft  taken  a  minute  of  it,  in  court,  of  which  a  deed 
fhall  be  given  to  him  in  writing,  and  mentioned  alfo  in  the 
fentence;  which  fentence,  however,  may  be  reverfed  in 
the  fame  fitting  of  the  court;  and,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  no  deed 
fhall  be  delivered. 

V.  The  parties,  appearing  in  perfon  before  the  court,  fhall 
be  admitted,  if  they  think  fit,  to  plead  their  own  caufe, 
without  the  affiftance  of  a  council  or  attorney. 

VI.  The  party,  condemned  for  want  of  appearance,  fhall  be 
at  liberty  to  fue  in  oppofition,  within  eight  days  from  the  date 
of  the  fummons,  by  refunding  the  coft,  which  of  fight  fhall 
be  determined  to  the  fum  of  four  livres. 

VII.  The  oppofition  {hall  be  admitted,  whether  it  be  made 
by  a  petition,  or  by  a  fingle  deed,  figned  by  the  attorney. 

VIII.  Three  days  after  the  oppofition,  including  the  day 
on  which  it  was  notified,  and  that  of  its  expiration,  it  {hall 
be  brought  before  the  court,  without  any  further  delay,  pro¬ 
vided  the  petitoner  did  fet  down  in  the  fummons  of  notifi¬ 
cation  the  day  on  which  he  intended  to  bring  it  before  the 
court. 

IX.  After  the  firft  oppofition,  if  the  oppofer  is  call  by  de¬ 
fault,  it  fhall  not  be  in  his  power  to  bring  in  a  fecond  oppo¬ 
fition,  under  what  pretence  foever  ;  but  he  may  have  a  reme¬ 
dy  by  an  appeal,  which  fhall  not  be  turned  into  an  oppofi¬ 
tion,  but  with  the  confent  of  all  parties  concerned. 

X.  In  cafe  the  defendant  in  an  oppofition  does  not  appear 
before  the  court,  on  the  day  appointed  to  anfwer  the  oppo¬ 
fition,  a  fentence  of  default  fhall  be  given  againft  him,  for 
the  profit  of  which  the  plaintiff  fhall  be  allowed  to  put  in  his 
claim  as  opponent;  and,  with  regard  to  the  chief  point, 
the  parties  fhall  be  referred  to  the  next  fitting  of  the  court, 
for  a  decifive  and  final  fentence. 

XI.  The  fummons  and  other  proceedings  {hall  not  be  no¬ 
tified  but  by  the  tip-ftaffs  belonging  to  that  court. 

XII.  It  is  ordered,  by  this  lafl  article,  that  thefe  regulations 
fhall  be  publifhed,  the  court  fitting,  and  notified  to  the  regif¬ 
ter  of  the  fociety  of  the  advocates  and  attornies  of  the  par¬ 
liament,  and  to  the  regifter  of  the  court  of  infurances  aC 
Paris. 

The  Admiralty  of  Holland.  The  admiralty  of  the  States 
General  of  the  United  Provinces  is  divided  into  five  colleges, 
which  are  thofe  of  Amfterdam,  Rotterdam,  Hoorn,  Middle- 
burgh,  and  Harlingen. 

Each  college  has  its  particular  officers ;  namely,  an  advocate- 
fifcal,  a  receiver-general,  a  comm iftary- general,  feveral 
fecretaries  and  regifters,  an  overfeer  of  the  failors,  a  com- 
miffioner  of  fales,  a  treafurer-paymafler,  a  grand  provoft, 
and  many  officers  for  the  infpedtion  of  paffports,  and  the 
receipt  of  duties. 

That  the  reader  may  have  a  more  complete  notion  of  all 
thefe  colleges,  and  of  their  rights,  privileges,  and  functions, 
we  fhall  give  a  particular  account  of  that  of  Amfterdam, 
which  will  be  fufficient  to  make  the  others  known. 

The  college  of  Amfterdam  is  compofed  of  12  lords,  called 
counfellors  of  the  admiralty.  Of  thefe  12  lords,  one  is  de¬ 
puted  by  the  nobility  of  Holland,  one  by  the  city  of  Am¬ 
fterdam,  one  by  that  of  Leyden,  one  by  Haerlem,  one  by 
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Gouda,  and  one  by  Eadam.  The  other  fix  are  chofen  by 
the  other  provinces ;  viz.  Guelderland,  Zealand,  Utrecht, 
Groningen,  with  the  Ommelanden  and  Overyffel. 

Thefe  lords  of  the  admiralty  have  the  right  of  taking  cogni¬ 
sance  of  all  the  cafes  that  happen  in  refpedl  to  the  frauds, 
malverfations,  and  contraventions  committed  againft  the  pla- 
cartsand  ordinances  relating  to  the  navy;  as  well  concerning 
the  duties  of  export  and  import  of  merchandize,  as  to  take 
care  that  the  prohibitions  relating  to  contraband  goods  be 
obferved  ;  upon  all  which  cafes  they  pafs  fentence  fummarily 
and  fovereignly ;  excepting,  however,  fuch  civil  matters  in 
which  the  fum  in  difpute  amounts  to  above  600  florins :  in 
thefe  cafes  a  man  may  remove  the  caufe  by  appeal,  before 
the  States  General,  and  have  a  rehearing  of  it. 

Paffes  muft  alfo  be  taken  out  from  the  admiralty,  and  they 
are  diftributed  in  the  chambers,  or  offices,  which  are  called 
limply  convoys  ;  and  this  is  alfo  the  name  given  to  the  duties 
of  export  and  import,  paid  on  merchandizes.  At  Amfter- 
dam  the  convoy  is  kept  in  the  prince’s  court,  which  is  a 
great  building,  where  the  college  of  the  admiralty  fits. 

All  the  duties  of  import  and  export,  paid  by  goods  imported 
into,  or  exported  from,  the  United  Provinces,  are  paid  to 
the  admiralties  ;  each  college  of  which  has  its  offices  and 
officers  for  that  purpofe. 

Thole  of  the  college  of  Amfterdam  are  at  the  entrance  of 
the  city,  on  the  fide  next  the  gate  called  Boom.  When 
boats  go  to,  or  return  from,  any  fhip,  with  merchandize, 
the  officers  have  a  right  to  vifit  them,  and  examine  whether 
they  have  not  more  goods  on  board  than  are  contained  in 
the  pafs,  in  whldh  cafe  they  may  flop  them  ;  however,  they 
are  not  allowed  to  break  open  or  unpack  any  thing,  before 
notice  be  given  to  the  commifTary-general. 

ADRESSE,  in  commerce,  fignifies  a  dire&ion  to  any  one 
by^lttter  or  otherwife.  My  adreffe  is  at  Mr. - at  Or¬ 
leans,  &c.  that  is  to  fay.  You  will  diredl  for  me  at - • 

ADVANCE,  an  anticipation  of  time.  Money  paid  byway 
of  advance  is  money  paid  before  goods  are  delivered,  work 
done,  or  bufinefs  performed. 

To  pay  a  note  of  hand,  or  bill,  by  advance,  is  to  pay  the 
Value  before  it  becomes  due,  for  which  a  difcount  is  ulually 
taken. 

Advance  fignifies  alfo  loan  of  money,  or  fupplying  with 
merchandize.  I  am  upon  advance  with  fuch  an  one  :  that 
is,  I  have  lent  him  confiderable  fums ;  I  have  fupplied  him 
with  abundance  of  goods,  and  do  not  know  when  I  fhall  be 
reimburfed. 

Advance.  In  the  terms  of  bills  of  exchange  they  fay,  ad¬ 
vance  for  the  drawer,  when,  upon  a  negotiated  bill,  the  per- 
fon  who  has  negotiated  it,  receives  above  par  upon  it,  that 
is,  more  than  the  fum  contained  in  it.  On  the  contrary, 
they  fay,  advance  for  the  payer,  and  lofs  for  the  drawer, 
when  he,  to  whom  the  bill  belongs,  does  not  receive  the 
full  value  of  it. 

To  Advance,  to  be  at  the  expence  of  an  undertaking,  be¬ 
fore  the  time  arrives  for  being  reimburfed.  Abundance  of 
money  muft  be  advanced  in  fitting  out  fliips,  before  any 
returns  come  to  hand;  he  has  advanced  all  the  cofts  of  that 
manufacture,  &c. 

To  Advance,  fignifies  alfo  to  lend  money,  or  fupply  a  perfon 
with  commodities.  I  have  advanced  abundance  of  money  ; 
I  have  fupplied  that  merchant  with  abundance  of  goods,  to 
fupport  him  in  his  trade. 

They  fay,  to  advance  the  payment,  to  fignify  to  pay  a  bill 
before  the  time  it  has  to  run  be  elapfed.  When  the  payment 
of  a  note  of  hand,  or  bill,  is  made,  or  advanced  before  it 
is  due,  it  is  always  cuftomary  to  allow  difcount  for  the  time 
it  is  pre-advanced. 

ADVENTURE,  a  term  ufed  in  commerce  by  fea,  which 
the  French  feldom  employ  without  adding  to  it  the  epithet 
groffe  ;  mettre  de  l’argent  a  la  grofi’e  aventure,  that  is,  to 
apply  money  in  order  to  fhare  in  the  profits  of  fhips. 

The  Englifh,  inftead  of  adventure,  vulgarly  ufe  the  word 
venture  for  a  fmall  parcel  of  goods,  &c.  fent  with  a  friend 
that  goes  to  fea,  to  any  part  of  the  world. 

ADVENTURER.  A  merchant’s  fhip  is  called  an  adventurer 
that  goes  to  traffic  within  the  limits  of  a  grant  to  a  trading 
company,  without  having  obtained  their  permiflion. 

Adv  enturer,  fignifies  alfo  a  perfon  little  or  not  known  in 
public  bufinefs,  who  boldly  thrufts  himfelf  into  affairs,  and 
proves  a  trickfter :  all  prudent  merchants  ought  to  be  well 
aware  of  fuch  perfons. 

Adventurers,  fo  they  call  thofe  bold  and  enterprizing  pi¬ 
rates,  who  join  together  againft  the  Spaniards  in  the  Welt- 
Indies,  and  form  enterprizes  againft  them  both  by  fea  and 
land,  which  would  fcarce  be  credible,  if  the  French  adven¬ 
turers  of  St.  Domingo  had  not  in  fome  fenfe  verified  them, 
by  the  taking  of  Carthagena  under  Meffieurs  de  Pointis  and 
du  Gaffe.  The  name  more  ufually  given  them  is  Bucca¬ 
neers,  though  not  fo  honourable.  See  Buccaneers. 

Merchant-ADVENTURER,  is  a  merchant  that  adventures  his 
goods  to  fea,  and  trades  to  foreign  parts  ;  fo  called,  in  dif- 
tin&ion  from  luch  as  carry  on  only  an  inland  or  home  trade. 

Adventurers,  thofe  alfo  are  called  fo,  who  undertake  ei¬ 
ther  by  tliemlelvcB,  or  in  companies,  the  fettlemeat  of  colo- 
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nies  and  plantations  in  America  ;  which  diftingui flies  theirt 
from  the  planters,  by  the  name  of  proprietors  of  luch  lands, 
colonies,  or  plantations. 

The  latter  are  employed  in  planting  and  cultivating  the  lands, 
and  the  others  lend  their  money,  and  hazard  or  adventure  it, 
in  hopes  of  the  profits  they  are  to  receive  thereby.  Thefe  are 
what,  properly  fpeaking,  are  called  in  France,  a&ionaries  ; 
the  others,  inhabitants,  colonifts,  and  grantees.  In  this  fenfe 
we  find,  in  the  colletftion  of  the  charters  of  England,  the  ad¬ 
venturers  and  planters  of  Virginia,  the  adventurers  and 
planters  of  New  England,  and  fo  of  the  reft  ;  the  charters 
granted  for  new  colonies  always  diftinguifhing  thofe  two 
kinds  of  parties  concerned,  and  granting  them  different 
privileges.  \ 

ADVENTURINE,  or  AVENTURINE,  a  precious  ftone 
of  a  yellowifh-brown  colour,  full  of  little  fpecks,  which  feetn 
to  be  of  gold.  There  are  pretty  fine  pieces  of  it  found  in 
Bohemia,  Silefia,  and  different  parts  of  France. 

This  ftone  takes  the  polifh  eafily,  but  then  it  eafily  breaks. 
It  is  ufed  in  the  fineft  inlaid  works:  fnuff- boxes,  patch- boxes, 
and  watch-cafes,  are  alfo  made  of  it. 

There  is  a  counterfeit  adventurine  made  with  the  filings  of 
brafs,  and  powdered  glafs  (whilft  they  are  in  fufion  over  the 
fire)  to  which  a  yellow  tinclure  is  given  ;  but  the  factitious 
adventurine  never  comes  near  the  genuine  and  natural. 

To  ADVERTISE  any  thing  that  is  loft,  or  ftolen,  which  the 
French  cal)  recommander  uue  chofe  perdue,  is,  with  them, 
to  fend  to  all  the  merchants  or  traders,  who  might  purchafe 
the  fame,  tickets  or  notes,  containing  a  defcription  of  the 
thing,  its  nature,  quality,  form,  &c.  that,  in  cafe  it  be 
be  offered  them  to  l'ale,  they  may  flop  it,  and  give  proper 
notice.  This  is  much  after  the  fame  manner  as  is  pradtifed 
here  in  London,  with  regard  to  any  piece  of  plate  that  is  loft, 
of  which  notice  is  given  to  all  the  filverfmiths.  But  we  ge¬ 
nerally  advertife  here  in  England,  in  the  Gazette,  or  in  any 
other  of  the  printed  news-papers.  It  is  alfo  cuftomary  irj 
Holland  to  give  notice  by  the  public  crier. 

Observations. 

Advertifing  in  the  news-papers,  in  regard  to  matters  of  trade 
and  bufinefs,  is  now  grown  a  pretty  univerfal  praaice  all 
over  the  kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ;  and  it 
feems  to  be  a  very  natural  way  for  men  of  bufinefs  of  any 
kind  to  communicate  what  they  have  to  propofe  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  It  is  the  way,  indeed,  by  which  the  very  government 
impart  their  intentions  to  the  kingdom  in  general,  the  Gazette, 
printed  and  publifhed  by  authority,  being  nothing  more  chan 
a  kind  of  public  advertifer,  for  the  information  of  the  whole 
community.  The  great  trading  and  monied  corporations 
pradfife  the  fame,  as  being  the  beft  method  of  letting  the 
public  know  their  proceedings.  And  however  mean  and 
difgraceful  it  was  looked  on  a  few  years  fince,  by  people  of 
reputation  in  trade,  to  apply  to  the  public  by  advertifements 
in  the  papers  ;  atprefent,  it  feems  to  be  efteemed  quite  other-* 
wife;  perfons  of  great  credit  in  trade  experiencing  it  to  be 
the  beft,  the  eafieft,  and  the  cheapeft  method  of  conveying 
whatever  they  have  to  offer  to  the  knowledge  of  the  whole 
kingdom.  See  News-Papers,  their  general  utility,  &c. 

ADVICE,  advertifement,  inftrudiion  given  to  a  perfon  con¬ 
cerning  fomething,  that  he  did  not  know.  To  give  advice 
is  ufed  to  fignify,  the  communicating  to  another,  by  letter, 
what  paffes.  My  correfpondent  of  Nantz  has  given  me  ad¬ 
vice  of  fuch  a  bankruptcy,  £Vf. 

The  merchants  of  Provence  fometimes  ufe  the  term  advifo, 
which  they  have  adopted  from  Italy. 

A  letter  of  advice  is  a  letter  miffive,  by  which  a  merchant, 
or  banker,  informs  his  correfpondents,  that  he  has  drawn  a 
bill  of  exchange  upon  him  ;  that  his  debtor’s  affairs  are  in  a 
bad  ftate,  or  that  he  has  fent  him  a  quantity  of  merchandize. 
To  letters  of  advice  concerning  the  fending  of  goods,  the  in¬ 
voice  is  ufually  annexed.  See  Invoice. 

In  regard  to  letters  of  advice  for  the  payment  of  a  bill  of  ex¬ 
change,  they  ought  to  contain  the  name  of  the  perfon  for 
whofe  account  it  is  drawn,  the  day,  month,  and  year,  the 
fum  drawn  for,  and  the  name  of  him  from  whom  the  value 
is  received,  it  ought  alfo  to  mention  the  perfon’s  name  to 
whom  it  is  payable,  and  the  time  when  due  ;  and,  when  bills 
of  exchange  exprefs  the  payment  to  order,  that  ought  alfo  to 
be  fpecified  in  the  letter  of  advice. 

A  perfon  may  refufe  accepting  a  bill  of  exchange,  when  he 
has  not  had  advice  of  it. 

Advice,  is  alfo  ufed  for  opinion,  or  counfel.  This  is  my  ad¬ 
vice,  or  opinion.  I  have  done  nothing  in  this,  but  by  the 
opinion  and  advice  of  the  moft  fkilful  merchants. 

To  ADVISE  (in  trade)  to  advertife,  acquaint,  or  give  notice 
of  any  circumftance  relating  to  a  perfon’s  affairs  ;  as  I  advife 
you,  that  fuch  a  banker  does  not  appear  upon  our  exchange  ; 
that  fuch  a  fhip  is  arrived  in  our  port. 

To  ADULTERATE,  to  mingle  fomething  foreign  to  it’s 
kind,  with  any  fubftance,  to  debafe  any  thing  with  bad  in¬ 
gredients  ;  to  adulterate  or  counterfeit  the  coin,  is  a  capital 
crime  in  all  nations. 

AEM,  or  AAM,  a  liquid  meafure  ufed  at  Amflerdam.  See 
A  AM, 

AEM, 
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AEM,  A^tf*  AME.  This  liquid  meafure,  which  is  ufed 
almoft  all  over  Germany,  is  not  the  fame  as  that  of  Ara- 
fterdam,  though  it  has  almoft  the  fame  name;  neither  is  it 
alike  in  all  the  cities  of  Germany.  The  ame  commonly 
contains  20  vertels,  or  80  mafles.  At  Heidelburgh  it  is  12 
vertelsffand  the  vertel  4  mafles,  which  reduces  the  ame  to 
4 8  mafles:  and  in  Wirtembergh  the  ame  is  16  yunes,  and 
the  yune  10  mafles  ;  which  makes  the  ame  amount  to  160 
mafles. 

iESTUARY,  in  geography,  an  arm  of  the  fea,  running  up 
a  good  way  into  land. 

ASTHIOPS  MINERAL,  a  compofition  of  crude  mercury, 
and  common  brimftone,  made  by  rubbing  together  an  equal 
quantity  of  each,  till  they  are  incorporated  into  a  black 
powder. 

AFFA,  a  weight  ufed  on  the  gold-coaft  of  Guinea.  It  is 
equal  to  an  ounce,  and  the  half  of  it  is  called  eggeba.  Molt 
of  the  Blacks  on  the  gold-coaft  give  thefe  names  to  thofe 
weights. 

AFFAIR,  every  kind  of  bufinefs  and  occupation,  in  which  a 
perfon  employs  himfelf,  or  is  concerned. 

This  term  is  much  ufed  in  commerce,  in  which  it  has  vari¬ 
ous  fignifications.  Sometimes  it  is  taken  for  bargain,  pur- 
chafe,  contract,  &c.  but  equally  in  a  good  or  ba^l  fenfe,  ac¬ 
cording  to  what  is  added  by  way  of  explanation.  Thus  they 
fay  :  Such  an  one  has  made  a  fine  affair  of  it ;  to  fignify, 
that  he  has  gained  much.  And  on  the  contrary:  That  he 
has  a  bad  affair  of  it,  when  he  has  loft  confiderably  by  a 
bargain,  purchafe,  contract,  &c. 

Sometimes  affairs  are  taken  for  a  merchant’s  fortune,  and  in 
this  fenfe  they  fay,  he  is  very  well  in  his  affairs,  when  he  is 
rich  and  at  his  eafe,  without  debts,  and  poflefled  of  a  con- 
liderable  fortune :  and  that  he  is  ill  in  his  affairs,  when  he 
has  had  great  Ioffes,  and  is  much  in  debt. 

AFFICHE,  fo  the  French  call  thofe  bills  or  advertifements,  I 
which  are  palled  up  in  public  places,  to  make  any  thing 
known. 

The  ufe  of  thefe  public  bills  is  very  common  in  trade. 
They  are  put  up  for  the  fale  of  merchandizes  and  of  fhips, 
and  to  inform  the  public  of  fhips  fetting  out  for  voyages,  as 
is  done  upon  the  Royal  Exchange  of  London.  Thefe  laft  con¬ 
tain  the  places  to  which  they  are  bound,  thole  where  they 
are  to  touch  on  their  voyage,  of  what  burthen  or  number  of 
tons  they  are,  how  many  guns  they  carry,  and  their  number 
of  men.  It  is  alfo  by  thefe  bills,  that  the  French  trading 
companies  inform  the  public,  of  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
the  fluffs,  linnens,  metals,  drugs, -fpices,  and  other  effedls, 
which  arrive  on  the  return  of  their  fhips.  The  place  of 
their  arrival  is  ufually  mentioned  in  them,  with  the  day,  and 
often  the  conditions  of  fale.  In  a  word,  there  are  few  things 
in  trade,  for  which  the  French  merchants  may  not  fometimes 
be  obliged  to  have  bills  fixed  up,  though  it  were  only  to 
make  known  the  new  manufactures  they  are  endeavouring  to 
eftablifh,  or  even  the  change  of  their  place  of  abode,  in  or¬ 
der  to  keep  their  cuflomers. 

It  is  not  allowed  at  Paris  to  caufe  bills  to  be  pafted  up,  upon 
any  pretence  whatfoever,  without  having  firfl  obtained  the 
lieutenant-general  de  Police’s  permiffion,  or  that  of  the  fu- 
perior  judges,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  cafe. 
AFFIDAVIT,  an  oath  written  and  figned,  and  properly 
fworn  before  fome  perfon  legally  authorifed  for  that  purpofe. 
As  traders  are  frequently  called  on  to  make  affidavits  of  one 
kind  or  other,  they  fhould  be  made  thoroughly  fenfible  of  the 
nature  thereof. 

It  is  defined  by  divines  and  moral  philofophers,  a  religious  af- 
fertion,  or  affeveration,  wherein  a  perfon  invpkes  the  Al¬ 
mighty*  renounces  all  claim  to  his  mercy,  or  even  calls  for 
the  divine  vengeance  upon  himfelf,  if  he  fpeaks  falfly. — In 
a  legal  fenfe  it  is  a  folemn  a&ion,  whereby  God  is  called  to 
witnefs  the  truth  of  an  affirmation. 

Remarks  on  the  hardfhip  of  the  frequency  of  oaths  by 

trade. 

There  is  nothing  that  has  been  more  complained  of,  nor 
with  more  reafon,  by  wife  and  good  men  in  all  ages,  than 
the  multiplying  of  oaths,  more  efpecially  among  the  trading 
part  of  mankind,  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  their  bufinefs.  1 
fpeak  particularly  with  regard  to  cuftom-houfe  oaths,  ts'c. 
which,  I  humbly  apprehend,  traders  fhould  by  no  means  be 
liable  to ;  for  although  traders,  who  fupport  their  reputation 
by  their  care,  induftry,  and  ability  in  bufinefs,  are  certainly 
as  honeft  a  clafs  of  men  as  any  in  the  community ;  yet,  as 
they  are  not  impeccable,  they  have  a  natural  right  to  be  upon 
a  level  with  the  reft  of  their  fellow-fubjedls,  and  not  to  be 
under  the  neceffity  of  fwearing  to  every  thing  they  do,  or  ! 
tranfad  ;  which  they  are  daily  obliged  to  do,  in  refpedl  to 
the  revenue. 

There  is  no  order  of  men  in  the  community,  who  labour 
under  the  like  reftridions.  Was  the  lawyer,  the  phyfician, 
or  even  the  divine,  to  be  obliged  to  (wear  to  do  rigorous  juf- 
tice,  in  all  cafes  where  their  intereft  is  concerned,  it  is  to  be 
prefumed,  that  they  might  not  be  free  from  evil  any  more 
than  traders  are,  in  cafes  where  their  intereft  is  concerned  : 
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fuch  a  law  it  is  to  be  feared,  would  tend  rather  to  render 
oaths  ulelefs,  than  to  fupport  their  folemnity. 

ave  card,  fays  Mr.  Locke,  very  fober  and  obferving  per- 
(  fons  compLin,  of  the  danger  men’s  lives  and  properties  are 
ui,  by  the  frequency  and  fafhionablenefs  of  perjury  amon-Tl 
t  us.  Faith  and  truth,  efpecially  in  all  occafions  of  atteiling 
,  !  uP°n  the  folemn  appeal  to  heaven  by  a0  oath,  is  the  great 
bond  of  fociety  :  this  it  becomes  the  wifdom  of  magiftrates 
carefuliy  to  fupport,  and  render  as  facred  and  awful  in  the 
4  minds  of  the  people  as  they  can. 

‘  But  lf  ever  frequency  of  oaths  fhall  make  them  to  be  looked 
‘  on  only  as  formalities  of  law,  or  the  cuftom  of  ftra-nin* 
truth  (which  mens  /wearing  in  their  own  cafes  is  apt  to 

*  lead  to)  has  once  dipt  men  in  perjury,  and  the  guilt  with 

*  tbe  temptation  has  fpread  itfelf  very  wide,  and  made  it 

*  fafhionable  in  fome  cafes,  it  will  be  impoffible  for  the  fo- 

'  5iety> thefe  b°nds  being  diffolved,  to  fubfift:  all  muft  break 

*  in  pieces,  and  run  to  confufion. 

*  That  fwearing  in  their  own  cafes  is  apt,  by  degrees,  to  lead 
men  into  as  little  regard  of  fuch  oaths,  as  they  have  of 

‘  their  ordinary  talk,  I  think  there  is  reafon  to  fufpedt  from 
‘  what  has  been  obferved  in  fomething  of  that  kind.  Mafters 
‘  of  ft'Ps  are  a  fort  of  men  generally  induftrious  and  fober, 

‘  and  I  fuppofe  may  be  thought,  for  their  number  and  rank’ 

*  t0  he  equally  honeft  to  any  other  fort  of  men  ;  and  yet,  by 
the  difeourfe  I  have  had  with  merchants  in  other  countries, 

‘  I  find,  that  they  think,  in  thefe  parts,  they  take  a  great  li- 
‘  herty  in  their  cuilom  houfe  oaths  ;  to  that  degree,  that  I 
‘  remember  I  was  once  told,  in  a  trading  town  beyond  fea, 

‘  of  a  mafter  of  a  veffel,  there  efteemed  a  fober  and  fair 
‘  man»  who  yet  could  not  hold  faying,  “  God  forbid  that  a 
“  cuftom-houfe  oath  fhould  be  a  fin.” 

*  1  fry  r>ot  this,  to  make  any  refledtion  upon  a  fort  of  men 

*  that  I  think  as  uncorrupt  as  any  other;  and  whom  I  am 
‘  fure  ought  in  England  to  be  cheriflied  and  eileemed,  as  the 

*  moft  induftrious  and  moil  beneficial  ofEny  of  its  fubjedls. 

‘  But  I  C0UId  not  forbear  to  give  this  here  as  an  inflance,* 

‘  how  dangerous  a  temptation  it  is,  to  bring  men  cultoma- 

rily  to  fwear,  where  they  may  have  any  concernment  of 
‘  their  own.  And  it  will  always  be  worthy  the  care  and 
‘  confutation  of  law  makers,  to  keep  up  the  opinion  of  an 
oath  high  and  iacred,  as  it  ougtit  to  be  irr  the  minds  of  the 
‘people;  Much  can  never  be  done,  where  frequency  of 
‘  oaths>  biaffed  by  intereft,  has  eftablifhed  a  neglect  of 
‘  them  ;  and  fafhion  (which  it  feldonv  fails  to  do)  has  o.Ven 
‘  countenance  to  what  profit  rewards.’ 

The  Chinefe  adminifier  juftice  with  great  rigour  in  all  their 
tribunals.  When  any  perfon  commences  a  fuit  againft  ano¬ 
ther,  he  lays  his  claim  in  writing  before  the  courfof  judica¬ 
ture,  and  the  defendant  gives  in  his  defence  in  writing,  which 
he  figns,  and  which  he  is  obliged  publickly  to  hold  up  in 
court  between  his  fingers. 

Thefe  two  writings  are  delivered  in  together ;  and,  being  ex¬ 
amined,  fentence  is  delivered  in  writing,  and  each  party  has 
his  papers  returned  to  him  ;  but  firft  they  return  the  defend¬ 
ant  his  writing,  that  he  may  again  acknowledge  it. 

When  one  party  denies  what  the  other  affirms, °  he  is  ordered 
to  return  his  writing ;  and  if  the  defendant  thinks  he  may 
do  it  fafely,  and  accordingly  delivers  his  papers  a  fecond 
time,  they  alfo  call  for  thofe  of  the  plaintiff,  and  then  they 
fay  to  him  who  denies  what  the  other  affirms,  Make  it  ap¬ 
pear  that  your  antagonift  has  no  right  to  demand  of  you  what 
debate;  but  take  notice,  if  he  makes  out  what  you 
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deny,  you  (hall  undergo  twenty  ftrokes  of  the  bamboo  upon 
the  back-fide,  and  pay  a  fine  of  twenty  fakuges,  which  make 
about  two  hundred  dinars. 

This  bamboo  punifhment  is  fuch,  as  the  criminal  could  not 
furvive ;  it  is  fo  grievous,  that  no  perfon  in  all  China  may, 
of  his  own  authority,  inflidt  it  upon  another,  on  pain  of 
death,  and  confutation  of  his  goods ;  fo  that  nobody  is  ever 
fo  hardy  as  toexpofe  himfelf  to  fuch  certain  danger:  where¬ 
fore  juftice  is  well  adminifiered  to  every  one.  They  require 
no  witnefs,  nor  do  they  put  the  parties  upon  oath  ;  which 
is  the  chief  reafon  for  mentioning  this  cuftom  in  China. 

To  colledt  the  public  revenue,  therefore,  without  compell¬ 
ing  traders  to  fwear  perpetually,  was  one  great  motive  to  Sir 
Matthew  Decker,  as  I  heard  him  declare,  for  propofing  his 
latefcheme. 

AFFINAGE,  an  adlion  which  purifies  and  refines  any  thing* 
to  render  it  finer,  neater,  and  better ;  as  metals,  fugar,  &c. 
Affinage  is  fometimes  ufed  with  us  in  law-books,  for  the  re¬ 
fining  of  metals.  See  Refining. 

AFFIRMATION,  is  a  pofitive  allegation  of  any  thing : 
the  Quakers  call  giving  their  evidence,  their  affirmation* 
which  they  make  upon  the  holy  feriptures  in  courts  of  law. 
The  French  ufe  affirmation  to  exprefs  the  oath  taken  in  court* 
and  the  affurance  given  of  the  truth  of  any  fad  :  this  pafies 
in  the  prefence  of  a  judge,  who  makes  the  deponent  hold  up 
his  hand,  and  fwear,  that  the  thing  affirmed  is  true. 

I  here  is  an  article  in  the  ordinance  of  1673  in  France* 
which  requires  an  affirmarion  in  certain  cafes  relating  to  bills 
of  exchange  :  it  is  the  XXI.  of  Title  V.  Its  terms  are  as 
follow  :  “  1  hat  bills  of  exchange  fhall  be  deemed  to  be 
difeharged,  after  a  ceffation  of  demand,  or  fuit  for  five  years, 
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to  reckon  from  the  next  day  after  they  became  due,  or  were 
protefted,  or  from  the  laft  time  of  fuing.  However,  the 
pretended  debtors  fbali  be  held,  if  required,  to  make  affirma¬ 
tion,  that  they  are  not  further  indebted  ;  and  their  widows, 
heirs,  affigns,  or  representatives,  that  they  a&ually  believe, 
there  is  nothing  due. 

AFFREIGHTMENT.  See  Freight. 

AFIOUME  (or  FIUME)  a  kind  of  flax,  which  comes  from 
Egypt,  by  the  way  of  Marfeilles  and  Leghorn. 

AFRICA,  one  of  the  four  principal  parts  of  the  world. 
Afric,  in  its  largeft  fenfe,  lies  fouth  of  Europe,  and  weft  of 
A.fia,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Mediteranean, 
which  parts  it  from  the  former  ;  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  Red 
Sea,  which  feparates  it  from  the  latter,  to  which  it  only 
joins  by  that  frnall  ifthmus,  or  neck  of  land,  which  cuts  off 
the  communication  between  thefe  two  feas,  and  is  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Suez.  On  the  fouth  and  weft,  it  is 
furrounded  with  the  main  ocean,  fo  that  it  may  be  properly 
ftiled  a  vaft  over-grown  peninfula,  joined  only  to  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  Afia  by  the  ifthmus  above-mentioned,  which,  if  cut 
off,  would  make  it  by  far  the  largeft  ifland  in  the  world.  It 
extends  itfelf  a  prodigious  way,  not  only  on  each  fide  of  the 
..  equinox,  but  of  the  two  tropics  likewife,  the  Southern  verge 
of  it  reaching  quite  to  the  35th  degree  of  fouthern,  and  the 
northern  almoft  to  the  37th  of  north  latitude  ;  whereby  its 
utmoft  extent  from  north  to  fouth,  is  almoft  72  degrees,  or 
about  4320  miles.  From  eaft  to  weft  it  reaches  ftill  farther, 
viz.  from  17  weft  to  60  eaft,  or  77  degrees  of  longitude, 
that  is,  4620  miles. 

Its  fituation  for  commerce  is  certainly  beyond  either  of  the 
other  quarters  of  the  world.  It  ftands,  as  it  were,  in  the 
center  between  the  other  three,  and  has  thereby  a  much 
nearer  communication  withEurope,  Afia,  and  America,  than 
any  other  quarter  has  with  the  reft.  For  (1.)  It  is  oppofite 
Europe  in  the  Mediterranean,  for  almoft  1000  miles  in  a  line 
eaft  and  weft,  from  beyond  Tripoli  to  cape  Spartel  at  the 
ftreight’s  mouth  ;  the  diftance  Seldom  ico  miles,  nowhere 
100  leagues,  and  often  not  20  leagues.  (2.)  It  is  oppofite 
to  Afia  for  all  the  length  of  the  Red  Sea  north  and  fouth; 
the  diftance  Sometimes  being  not  above  5  leagues,  feldom  50  : 
and  it  fronts  all  the  fouthern  coaft  oT*Afia,  viz.  the  coaft  of 
Cilicia,  and  that  of  India,  though  at  a  greater  diftance,  yet 
much  nearer  than  any  other  country,  it  is  wonderfully  ac¬ 
commodated  for  commerce,  by  the  interpofition  of  iflands 
from  Madagafcar  to  Malabar;  and  more  particularly  by 
means  of  the  alternate  trade-winds,  which  render  the  navi¬ 
gation  fafe,  eafy,  and  conftant.  (3.)  It  alfo  lies  oppofite  to 
America,  or  about  the  diftance  of  500  to  70a  leagues,  in¬ 
cluding  the  iflands,  for  a  coaft  of  above  2000  miles  :  where¬ 
as  America  no  where  joins  Europe,  except  where  it  may  be  a 
terra  incognita,  under  a  diftance  of  1000  leagues,  and  not 
Afia  under  that  of  2500.  i 

It  is  furnilhed  with  the  greateft  and  moft  convenient  navi¬ 
gable  rivers,  and  perhaps  with  as  many  of  them,  as  any 
other  of  the  chief  parts  of  the  world  :  fuch  are  the  Nile  and 
Nubia  on  the  north  fhore,  running  into  the  Mediterranean 
fea;  the  Niger,  or  Rio  Grand,  running  into  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  on  the  weft  fide  of  Africa;  the  Congo,  the  Zairi, 
and  the  Loango,  three  rivers  of  prodigious  extent,  fouth  of 
the  line,  which  empty  themfelves  into  the  Ethiopic  ocean  on 
the  fame  weft  fide,  but  beyond  the  Gold-coaft  :  alfo  the  Na¬ 
tal,  the  Prio  St.  Efprit,  the  Melinda,  and  the  Mozambo, 
all  rivers  of  a  very  great  length  and  breadth,  which  empty 
themfelves  into  the  Indian  ocean  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Africa. 
Thefe  are  all  rivers  of  the  firft  magnitude;  befides  which, 
there  are  innumerable  others,  which,  though  not  equal  to  the 
former,  are  yet  very  noble  ftreams,  fitted  for  navigation  and 
commerce,  and  which  by  their  long  courfes  penetrate  far  in¬ 
land  :  and,  was  this  country  bleffed  with  a  people  qua¬ 
lified  for  trade  and  bufinefs,  they  might  become  the  medium 
of  an  endlefs  commercial  correspondence. 

The  country  is  populous  beyond  credibility,  the  foil  fruitful, 
the  feafon,  for  the  greateft  part,  mild  and  clement,  and  the 
air  Salubrious  :  and,  if  once  a  turn  for  induftry  and  the  arts 
was  introduced  among  them,  a  greater  quantity  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  produce  and  manufactures  might  be  exported  thither, 
than  to  any  other  country  in  the  whole  world.  And,  as  the 
natives  in  general  ftand  in  great  need  of  European  commodi¬ 
ties,  fo  they  have  the  moft  valuable  returns  to  make  for 
them.  This  the  Europeans  experience,  from  the  Share  of 
traffic  they  carry  on  with  them  at  prefent. 

T o  what  a  great  degree  this  country  abounds  in  gold,  we  have 
not  only  the  teftimony  of  the  Portugueze,  the  Dutch,  and 
the  French,  as  well  as  Englifh,  who  have  Settlements  on  the 
coaft  of  Africa,  but  the  vouchers  of  the  moft  authentic 
hiftorians. 

I  here  is  no  country  in  the  world,  fays  the  hiftorian  Leo 
Africanus,  richer  in  gold  and  Silver,  than  the  kingdoms  in 
Africa;  as  thofe  of  Mandingo,  Ethiopia,  Congo,  Angola, 
Butua,  Quiticui,  Monomotopa,  Cafati,  and  Mehenemugi.  By 
means  of  Settlements  of  Strength  on  the  continent  of  Africa, 
adds  he,  the  Europeans  might,  by  the  exchange  of  their 
commodities,  draw  into  their  hands  all  the  gold  of  thofe 
countries.  .And  here  is  a  prodigious  number  of  elephants, 
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which  would  not  only  facilitate  the  inland  intercourses  of 
commerce,  but  alfo  afford  a  very  beneficial  branch  of  traffic, 
in  the  teeth  of  thefe  notable  animals.  In  the  fame  historian 
are  numberlefs  paffages  relating  to  thofe  rich  mines,  and 
Ihewing  how  eafy  it  would  be  for  the  Europeans  to  carry  on 
a  very  ^xtenfive  traffic  with  that  part  of  the  globe. 

This  account  of  the  great  treafures  of  Africa  is  confirmed 
likewife  by  the  Nubian  geographer,  who  fomewhere  fays, 
that  the  king  of  Guinea,  the  greateft  city  in  all  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Negroland,  has  a  mafs  of  gold  of  thirty  pounds 
weight,  as  it  was  naturally  produced  in  the  mines ;  which 
is  completely  pure,  tough,  and  malleable,  without  having 
been  fmelted  by  the  ordinary  arts  of  refining  that  metal  from 
its  native  ore.  Father  Labat,  a  modern  French  author,  has 
defcended  to  a  very  minute  Specification  of  great  variety  of 
rich  mines  ;  which,  he  fays,  are  very  Shamefully  worked  by 
the  Negroes,  by  reafon  of  their  being  totally  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  mining  :  nor  have  they  ever  yet  come  to  the  main 
vein  of  any  of  their  mines. 

The  copper  is  the  next  valuable  ore  found  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  The  quantity  of  this  metal  is  not  fully  Searched  into, 
though  there  is  great  reafon  to  believe  it  is  exceeding  great : 
fo  great,  that  it  is  commonly  faid  amongft  them,  that  the 
mountains  which  we  call  Atlas,  are  all  copper.  Thus  much, 
however,  is  certain,  that  the  quantity  is  extraordinary  great, 
that  is  discovered  in  Several  countries  diftant  and  remote  from 
each  other;  as  in  Fez,  Tunis,  andAbyffinia,  or  Ethiopia; 
and  it  is  allowed  to  be  the  fineft  copper  in  the  whole  world. 
On  the  northern  coafts  they  have  fuch  plenty  of  corn,  that 
their  fields,  though  but  very  meanly  cultivated  for  want  of  a 
knowledge  in  agriculture,  yield  them  an  hundred- fold  in- 
creafe.  Gums,  ivory,  wax,  civet,  oftrich  feathers,  are  in 
fuch  quantities,  that  any  expence  of  them  can  Scarce  ever 
be  miffed. 

And,  in  thefe  warm  climates,  the  country,  befides  what  na¬ 
ture  has  of  herfelf  diffeminated,  is,  and  muft  be,  capable  of 
improvement,  in  all  the  niceft  and  moft  eftimable  produc¬ 
tions,  which  the  well  cultivated  world  Supplies  us  with,  from 
other  places  in  the  fame  latitude. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  but  the  fruitful  rich  lands,  every-where 
to  be  found  upon  the  coafts,  and  within  the  country,  upon 
the  banks  of  the  rivers. near  the  gold  coaft,  and  the  flave- 
coaft,  would  produce  all  the  richeft  articles  of  the  Eaft  and 
Weft- India  commerce.  Doubtlefs  the  fpicesof  Banda,  Ter- 
nate,  and  Amboyna,  might  be  produced  on  the  rich  and 
fruitful  Shores  of  Melinda,  on  the  eaft  fide,  or  of  theflave- 
coaft  on  the  weft  fide,  of  Africa  ;  and  that  as  eafily,  and  to 
as  great  advantage,  as  where  they  are  now  produced  ;  the 
latitude  being  the  fame,  and  the  foil  not  unlike. 

The  cinnamon  of  Ceylon,  the  tea  of  China  and  Japan,  and 
the  coffee  of  Mocha  would  all  there  be  produced,  on  the 
fame  coaft,  from  the  Rio  de  St  Efprit,  and  Southward  to 
the  river  Natale;  a  temperate,  fertile,  healihy,  and  ma¬ 
nageable  foil. 

It  has  been  affirmed  that  the  Sugars  of  Barbadoes  and  Ja¬ 
maica,  as  alfo  the  ginger,  cotton,  rice,  pepper,  or  pimento, 
with  the  cocoa,  the  indigo,  and  every  other  plant  which 
comes  from  thefe  iflands,  would  be  as  eafily  produced  in  Af¬ 
rica,  and  the  crops  be  equally  profitable  and  plentiful,  if 
fupported  by  the  fame  induftry  as  in  America  :  and  we  are 
affured  that  the  ginger,  the  cotton,  and  the  indigo  have  been 
attempted  by  the  Englilh  factories  on  the  gold-coaft  of  Afri¬ 
ca  ;  and  have  thriven  to  admiration. 

Upon  the  foundation  of  thefe  fails,  nothing  Seems  wanting 
to  render  Africa  equal  by  nature,  if  not  in  many  refpeils  Su¬ 
perior,  to  any  of  the  three  other  parts  of  the  world.  For 
although  the  middle  of  it,  lying  between  the  tropics  in  the 
torrid  zone,  and  under  the  line,  is  exceedingly  hot ;  yet 
even  in  the  hotteft  part  it  is  habitable,  and  inhabited  ;  and 
the  people  who  dwell  in  thefe  extreme  hot  climates,  do  a- 
bound  in  plenty,  have  cattle,  corn,  cooling  fruits,  Shades, 
rivers,  Sec.  and  live  very  agreeably  and  healthy ;  as  in  the 
ifland  of  St.  Thomas,  under  the  very  line,  alfo  on  the  gold- 
coaft,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Benin,  and  Angola  on  the 
weft  fhore;  and  in  Ethiopia,  Melinda,  the  coaft  of  Zangue- 
bar,  and  feveral  of  the  more  intemperate  places  on  the 
eaftern  fhore. 

But,  making  allowance  for  Some  of  the  inland  countries 
remote  from  the  fea,  which  we  are  told  are  without  water, 
and  therefore  defert,  yet  they  are  not  equal  to  the  unin¬ 
habited  waftes  either  of  Europe,  Afia,  or  America.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this,  Africa,  in  one  refpetft,  has  greater  advan¬ 
tage  than  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  for  it  feels  no  cold, 
the  moft  northerly  latitude  being  about  37,  and  the  moft 
foutherly  about  35  degrees,  fo  that  infinitely  the  larger  part 
enjoys  the  fineft  and  moft  temperate  climate. 

It  is  melancholy  to.  obferve  that  a  country,  which  has  near 
10,000  miles  fea-coaft,  and  noble,  large,  deep  rivers,  Should 
yet  have  no  navigation  ;  ftreams  penetrating  into  the  very 
center  of  the  country,  but  of  no  benefit  to  it;  innume¬ 
rable  people,  without  knowledge  of  each  other,  correfpon- 
dence,  or  commerce. 

At  the  entrance  of  thefe  rivers  into  the  fea  are  the  moft  ex¬ 
cellent  harbours,  prodigious  in  number,  deep,  fafe,  and 
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calm,  covered  from  the  wind,  and  capable  of  being  made 
fecure  by  fortifications  ;  but  no  fh'ppirig,  no  trade,  no  mer¬ 
chants,  even  where  there  is  plenty  of  merchandizes.  In 
fhort,  Africa,  though  a  full  quarter  of  the  globe,  fibred 
with  an  inexhauftible  treafure,  and  capable,  under  proper 
improvements,  of  producing  fo  many  things  delightful,  as 
weil  as  convenient  within  itfelf,  Teems  utterly  negledted  by 
thofe  who  are  civilized  themfelves,  and  its  own  inhabitants 
quite  unfolicitous  of  reaping  the  benefits  which  nature  has 
provided  for  them.  What  it  affords  in  its  prefent  rude,  un¬ 
improved  ftate,  is  folely  given  up  to  the  gain  of  others,  as 
if  not  the  people  only  were  to  be  fold  for  Haves  to  their  fellow- 
creatures,  but  the  whole  country  was  captive,  and  produced 
its  treafures,  merely  for  the  ufe  and  benefit  of  the  reft  of  the 
world,  and  not  at  all  for  their  own. 

Whether,  inftead  of  making  Haves  of  thefe  people,  it  would 
not  rather  become  fuch  nations  that  afliime  to  themfelves 
the  name  and  character  of  ChriHians,"  to  give  them  a  relifh 
for  the  blefiings  of  life,  by  extending  traffic  into  their  country 
in  the  largeft  degree  it  will  admit  of,  and  introducing  among 
them  the  more  civilized  arts  and  cuftoms,  may  be  fubmitted 
to  confideration. 

The  Dutch,  by  recommending  their  drefs,  and  introducing 
their  cuftoms  among  the  natives,  have  prodigioufly  improved 
the  commerce  of  the  fpice  ifiands,  and  wonderfully  huma¬ 
nized  the  inhabitants,  who  were  as  favage  in  their  manners  as 
the  negroes. 

But  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  while  the  Having  trade  with  thefe 
people  continues  to  be  the  great  objedt  of  the  Europeans,  it 
will  ever  fpirit  up  wars  and  hoftilities  among  the  negro  princes 
and  chiefs,  for  the  fake  of  making  captives  of  each  other  for 
fale.  This,  therefore,  will  ever  obftrudt  the  civilizing  of 
thefe  people,  and  extending  of  the  trade  into  the  bowels  of 
Africa,  which,  by  the  contrary  means,  might  be  eafily  prac¬ 
ticable. 

The  obtaining  a  competent  number  of  fervants  to  work,  as  the 
negroes  at  prefent  do,  in  the  colonies  belonging  to  the  feveral 
European  potentates,  who  have  fettlements  in  America,  does 
not  feem  at  all  impradlicable.  Europe  in  general  affords 
numberlefs  poor  and  diftrefftd  objedts  for  that  purpofe,  and  if 
thefe  were  not  over-worked,  as  the  negroes  particularly  are 
in  Martinico,  and  in  other  the  French  colonies,  the  Europe¬ 
ans  would  make  as  good  fervants  for  the  American  planters 
as  the  blacks  do  :  and,  if  alfo  all  the  Europeans  were  upon  a 
level  in  regard  to  the  price  of  labour  in  their  colonies,  we  can¬ 
not  but  think  they  would  all  find  their  account  in  laving  ab- 
fclutely  afide  the  Have-trade,  and  cultivating  a  fair,  friendly, 
humane,  and  civilized  commerce  with  the  Africans. 

Till  this  is  done,  it  does  not  feem  poffible  that  the  inland  trade 
of  this  country  fhould  ever  be  extended  to  the  degree  it  is  ca¬ 
pable  of ;  for,  while  the  fpirit  of  butchery  and  making  Haves 
of  each  other  is  promoted  by  the  Europeans  among  thefe  peo¬ 
ple,  they  will  never  be  able  to  travel  with  fafety  into  the  heart 
of  Africa,  or  to  cement  fuch  commercial  friendfhips  and  alli¬ 
ances  with  them  as  will  efteftually  introduce  our  arts  and  ma- 
nufadlures  amongft  them. 

We  muft,  however,  at  prefent  take  the  ftate  of  the  trade 
as  it  ftands,  and  men  as  they  now  are:  thefe  hints  may  poffi- 
bly  fome  time  or  other  roufe  fome  noble  and  benevolent  Chrifti- 
an  fpirit  to  think  of  changing  the  whole  lyftem  of  the  African 
trade,  which,  as  things  are  now  circumftanced,  may  not  be 
fo  eafily  brought  about. 

This  trade,  in  its  prefent  ftate,  is  of  as  great  advantage  as  any 
we  carry  on,  and  is,  as  it  were,  all  profit,  the  firft  coft  being 
fome  things  of  our  own  manufactures,  and  others  generally 
purchafed  with  them,  for  which  we  have,  in  return,  gold, 
teeth,  wax,  and  negroes ;  the  laft  whereof  is  a  very  benefi¬ 
cial  traffic  to  the  kingdom,  as  it  occafionally  gives  fo  prodi¬ 
gious  an  employment  to  our  people  both  by  fea  and  land. 
Thefe  are  the  hands  whereby  our  plantations  are  at  prefent 
Improved  ;  and  it  is  by  their  labours  that  fuch  quantities  of 
fugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  ginger,  fuftic,  and  indigo  are  raifed 
which  employ  a  great  quantity  of  (hipping  for  tranfporting 
them  hither ;  and  the  greater  number  of  Ihips  employs  the 
greater  number  of  handicraft  trades  at  home,  fpends  more  of 
our  produce  and  manufactures,  and  breeds  more  failors,  who 
are  maintained  by  a  feparate  employment ;  for  if  every  one 
xaifed  the  provifions  he  eat,  or  made  the  manufactures  he 
wore,  traffic  would  ceafe  ;  which  is  promoted  by  a  variety  of 
employments  men  have  engaged  in,  which  conftitutes  a  mu¬ 
tual  dependence,  without  invading  each  other’s  province. 
Thus  the  hufbandman  raifes  corn,  the  miller  g, rinds  it,  the 
baker  makes  it  into  bread,  and  ihe  citizen  eats  it:  thus  the 
grazier  fats  cattle,  and  the  butcher  kilis  them  fur  the  market: 
thus  the  ftiepherd  fheershis  ftieep,  the  fpinifter  turns  the  wool 
into  yarn,  the  weaver  makes  it  into  cloth,  and  the  merchant 
exports  it;  and  every  one  lives  by  each  other  :  thus  thecoun- 
try  fuppiies  the  city  with  provifions,  and  that  the  country 
with  neeeffaries.  J 

On  the  whole,  the  African  trade,  both  for  exports  and  imports, 
and  alfo  as  it  fuppiies  our  Britiffi  plantations,  and  advances 
navigation,  is  certainly  very  beneficial  to  this  kingdom  ;  but 
whether  the  laying  this  trade  abfolutely  open,  while  our  rivals 
carry  the  lame  on,  by  the  means  of  great  trading  companies 
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mote  our  ffiare  therein,  muft  be  left  to  time  and  experience, 
In  gmng  a  particular  account  of  the  trade  of  Africa,  we 
p  dlv'de  int°  the  following  general  heads,  viz.  Upper 
Egypt,  Lower  Egypt,  Middle  Egypt,  Nubia,  Abvffinia  ‘or 
Ethiopia,  Barbary,  Barca,  Tripoli,  Tunis  Bilidu  gerid 
Algter  Fez,t  Morocco,  Zam  defects,  Sanago,  or  SeS 

Tombu^r0-  ’  tPamb~  river’  °r  Mend  in  go, 

ombut,  Guinea,  Benin,  Congo,  Cafrafia,  Cape  of  G«Jod 

Cane\wn°r  °t2pa’  f A>n>  ^agafear  ifland. 
Cape  V erd,  Canary,  Azores,  and  other  fmall  ifiands,  under 

the  articles  of  African  Islands,  and  alfo  under  the  Bri- 
tish,  French,, and  Dutch  African  Companies-  to 
ail  which  we  refer  alphabetically,  for  an  account  of  their  re- 
fpective  commerce. 


AFRICAN  ISLANDS. 

I.  Madagascar  lies  between  the  12.  30.  and  25  degrees 
10  minutes  of  fouth  latitude,  and  between  the  44th  andcift 
of  longitude  eaft  from  London.  It  abounds  with  fpacious 
plains,  extraordinary  good  paftures,  rivers,  and  lakes,  well 
ftocked  with  fiffi  ;  agreeable  fprings,  the  water  of  wlffih  is, 
perhaps,  the  beft  in  the  world  ;  and  large  forefts,  always 
green,  where  lemon  and  pomegranate- trees,  agreeably  mixed 
with  odoriferous  flowering  trees,  perfume  the  air  with  the 
moft  delightful  feent.  Here  are  great  number  of  oxen  and 
cows,  great  herds  of  Iheep,  and  tame  arid  wild  ho?s.  They 
have  a  kind  of  nut,  which  fmells  of  all  forts  of° fpices ;  it 
is  as  big  as  a  nutmeg,  but  browner  and  rounder.  Pepper 
grows  about  fort  Dauphin,  but  in  fmall  quantities,  becaufs 
it  is  not  cultivated.  Grapes  and  wheat  do  not  ceme  to  ma¬ 
turity  here  ;  oats  and  barley  fucceed  better.  T  here  is  a  meat 
quantity  of  tobacco,  but  it  is  prodigioufly  ftrong.  The  foil 
produces  two  drops  of  every  thing  in  a  year,  except  fugar- 
canes,  which  muft  be  left  two  years  Handing,  that  they  may 
grow  to  a  proper  bignefs.  1 

Here  are  four  forts  of  honey,  all  which  are  very  agreeable  to 
the  tafte  ;  and  three  forts  of  wines;  honey-wine,  which  they 
call  fich,  and  taftes  like  Spanifti  wine  ;  wine  of  fimar-canes, 
called  touach,  which  is  fomewhat  bitter  -  and  the*  wine  of 
bananas,  which  is  tartifh  ;  together  with  feveral  forts  of  oil. 
Gum  of  tacamaca,  frankincenfe,  and  benzoin  are  found  in 
abundance  in  this  ifland  :  ambergreafe  is  gathered  on  the  fea- 
coaft.  Here  is  alfo  taic,  with  which  they  garnifh  their  win¬ 
dows  for  want  of  glafs  ;  mines  of  coals,  falt-petre,  fteel  and 
iron,  with  vdnch  the  negroes  make  razors,  haffagayes,  and 
inftruments  to  cut  wood. 

It  is  confidently  affirmed  that  they  have  alfo  gold  and  filver 
mines,  but  it  is  not  known  in  what  province  they  lie.  Nor 
does  this  ifland  want  for  precious  ftones,  as  topazes,  ame- 
thyfts,  agates,  &c.  The  riches  of  the  inhabitants  confift  in 
cattle,  which  the  men  look  after,  and  infields  of  rice  and 
-roots,  which  the  women  low:  gold  and  filver  fefve  only  for 
ornaments.  They  make  paans  and  carpets  of  cotton,  of  di¬ 
vers  colours  ;  and,  as  they  have  no  looms,  but  only  flicks 
laid  on  the  ground,  which  they  raife  by  turns,  to  make  thd 
woof,  they  cannot  work  very  faft.  The  ifland  is  not  popu¬ 
lous  in  proportion  fo  its  bignefs,  but  the  iflanders  are  capable 
to  learn  the  arts  and  fciences ;  and  there  are  even  few  trades 
in  Europe  of  which  they  have  not  fome  notion,  and  pradlife 
to  a  certain  degree;  and  yet  they  are  for  the  moft  part  lazy 
enough,  and,  when  they  work,  it  is  flowlv. 

As  for  the  trade  they  have  among  themfelves,  if  is  managed 
only  by  barter,  for  they  have  not  the  ufe  of  money  :  the  mer¬ 
cery-wares  and  glafs  beads,  which  they  get  from  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans,  ferve  them  inftead  of  coin.  MTen  they  go  into  re¬ 
mote  provinces  to  buy  oxen,  cotton,  filk,  paans,  iron  haffa¬ 
gayes,  hatchets,  knives,  and  other  fuch  things,  they  ex¬ 
change  gold  for  copper,  filver  for  iron,  and  carry  on  their 
trade  after  that  manner.  If  they  have  any  pieces  of  gold  or 
filver  coin,  they  melt  them  down  to  make  bracelets. 

They  have  not  as  yet  any  true  knowledge  of  commerce, 
which  is  the  reafon  why  they  negledt  to  gather  up  thofe  things 
which  their  country  produces.  They  value  a  plate  of  copper 
more  than  the  moft  beautiful  precious  ftone  when  rough,  and 
laugh  at  foreigners  who  bid  them  any  thing  for  them.  In  the 
greateft  part  of  the  country  they  eat  the  wax  with  the  honey, 
and  the  flefh  of  oxen  and  ftieep  with  their  hides,  or  Ikins. 
They  generally  burn  ambergreafe  in  their  facrifices ;  and,  to¬ 
wards  the  north,  they  throw  away  the  filk  and  eat  the 
worm,  whilft  in  the  chryfalis.  He  who  wants  cotton  carries 
rice  or  cattle  to  the  place  where  cotton  is  cultivated  ;  and  he 
who  has  cotton,  and  wants  rice,  carries  his  cotton  to  fell  to 
thofe  places  where  there  is  rice  :  for  there  is  neither  fair  nor 
market  here.  The  chief  places  in  this  ifland,  or  rather  on 
the  coaft,  are, 

1.  The  bay  of  Antongil,  in  the  bottom  of  which  there  is  a 
fmall  ifland,  which  abounds  in  all  forts  of  provifions,  and 
very  good  water  :  it  affords  a  fafe  harbour  for  {hipping.  This 
bay  has  been  once  much  frequented  by  the  Durch,  who°ufed  to 
buy  Haves  and  rice  here.  T  hey  had  a  kind  of  faflory  confiding 
of  14  Dutchmen,  fome  of  whom  died  with  ficknefs,  the  place 
being  very  unwholfome,  and  others  have  been  murdered  by  the 
inhabitants,  whom  they  u(ed  with  too  much  hau°htinpf 
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2,  The  ifland  of  St.  Mary,  otherwife  called  Nodi  Ibrahim, 
or  the  ifle  of  Abraham,  lying  to  the  fouthward  of  the  bay  of 
Antongil,  is  furrounded  with  rocks,  over  which  canoes  may 
pafs  at  high-water,  but,  at  low  water,  there  is  not  above  half 
a  foot  depth.  On  thefe  rocks  is  to  be  feen  the  fineft  white  do- 
ral  in  the  world.  On  the  eaftern  coaft  of  the  ifland  is  alfo 
found  ambergreafe,  and  the  ifland  itfelf  affords  feveral  forts  of 
gum.  While  the  French  were  fettled  upon  this  ifland,  it  be¬ 
came  much  more  populous  than  it  was  before  ;  the  lord  of 
Antongil,  who  ufed  formerly  to  make  war  againft  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  dared  no  longer  to  attack  them,  frnce  they  were  un¬ 
der  the  protection  of  the  French ;  fo  that  there  are  now  here 
io  or  12  villages. 

3.  Fort  Dauphin,  built  by  the  French,  ftands  near  the  fouth- 
eaft  point  of  Madagafcar;  but,  the  French  finding  that  the 
commerce  would  not  bear  the  expence  of  the  colony,  they 
left  it  again. 

4.  The  bay  of  St.  Auguflin  lies  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Mada¬ 
gafcar.  The  Englifh  formerly  drove  a  trade  for  flaves  on 
the  weft  fide  of  the  ifland,  particularly  at  St.  Auguftin’s  bay, 
and  at  new  and  old  Meffalige;  but  now  they  are  afraid  of  the 
pirates ;  though  fome  venture  their  necks  in  going  to  trade 
with  them. 

II.  Mascarin,  called  Mafcareigne,  or  the  ifle  of  Bourbon,  by 
the  French,  is  about  370  miles  diftant  from  the  coaft  of 
Madagafcar  to  the  eaft,  under  the  21ft  and  22d  degrees  of 
fouth  latitude.  It  was  difeovered  by  a  Portuguefe  of  the 
houfe  of  Mafcarenhas,  who  gave  it  his  name.  Afterwards 
Mr.  de  Flacourt,  governor  of  fort  Dauphin  and  of  the  French 
fettlements  in  Madagafcar,  gave  it  the  name  of  Bourbon  in 
the  year  1654,  when  he  took  poffeffion  of  it  in  the  name  of 
his  icing.  However,  the  French  did  not  fettle  at  firft  upon 
this  ifland ;  but,  finding  afterwards  how  advantageous  it 
might  prove  to  their  navigation,  they  made  a  confiderable 
fettlement  there  in  1672,  after  they  had  quitted  thofe  which 
they  had  on  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar.  They  have  now 
three  pretty  confiderable  towns  there,  with  a  governor,  and 
feveral  magiftrates.  There  are  many  good  roads  for  flapping 
about  this  ifland,  but  no  fafe  ports  to  fecure  fhips  againft  the 
violent  ftorms  which  often  rage  in  thefe  parts. 

The  firft  fettlement  the  French  made  here  is  the  town,  or 
village,  of  St.  Paul;  the  others  are  called  St.  Dennis  and  St. 
Sufannh.  The  governor  refides  generally  at  St.  Dennis:  this 
is  at  prefent  the  baiting-place  of  the  French  Eaft-India  fhips, 
and  the  only  one  where  they  can  conveniently  get  refrefli- 
ments.  The  ifland  is  fruitful  in'  plants,  and  abounds  par¬ 
ticularly  with  aloes,  tobacco,  white-pepper,  ebony,  palm, 
and  other  fruit-trees;  a  kind  of  trees  which  produce  odori¬ 
ferous  gums,  as  benzoin,  &c.  and  a  great  many  trees  proper 
for  timber.  The  foil  is  well  watered  by  feveral  fmall  rivers, 
rivulets,  and  fprings  of  very  good  water ;  and  the  rivers  abound 
with  filh.  On  the  fea-fhore  are  gathered  great  quantities  of 
ambergreafe,  ^coral,  and  fine  fhells.  There  are  many  more 
fmall  iflatids  about  Madagafcar,  but  not  worth  mentioning. 

III.  St.  Helena  is  about  the  14th  degree  of  fouth  latitude; 
its  longitude  is  5  degrees  30  minutes  weft  from  London.  It 
is  a  fettlement  of  the  Englifh  Eaft-India  company,  and  there 
is  a  fmall  Englifh  town  within  the  bay,  which  is  the  com¬ 
mon  landing-place,  where  are  about  20  or  30  fmall  houfes; 
but  the  houfes  in  the  town  ftand  empty,  fave  only  when  fhips 
arrive  :  for  the  owners  of  thofe  houfes  have  all  plantations 
farther  in  the  ifland,  where  they  conftantly  employ  them- 
felves  ;  but,  when  fhips  arrive,  they  all  flock  to  the  town, 
where  they  live  all  the  time  that  fhips  lie  here;  for  then  is  the 
fair,  or  market,  to  buy  fuch  neceffaries  as  they  want,  and  to 
fell  off  the  produft  of  their  plantations. 

Their  plantations  afford  potatoes,  yams,  and  fome  plantanes 
and  bananas.  Their  flocks  confift  chiefly  of  hogs,  bullocks, 
cocks  and  hens,  ducks,  geefe,  and  turkeys,  of  which  they 
have  great  plenty,  and  fell  them  at  a  low  rate  to  the  failors, 
taking  in  exchange  fbirts,  drawers,  or  any  light  clothes,  pieces 
of  callico,  filks,  or  muflins  ;  arrack,  fugar,  and  lime-juice 
are  alfo  much  efteemed  and  coveted  by  them.  But  now  they 
are  in  hopes  to  produce  wine  and  brandy  in  a  fhort  time, 
for  they  already  begin  to  plant  vines  for  that  end,  there  be¬ 
ing  a  few  Frenchmen  there  to  manage  that  affair.  The  com¬ 
pany’s  affairs  here  are  conducted  by  a  governor,  deputy-gover¬ 
nor,  and  ftorehoufe-keeper,  who  have  Handing  falaries  allowed 
by  the  company,  befides  a  public  table  well-furnifned,  to 
which  all  commanders,  mailers  of  fhips,  and  eminent  paffen- 
gers  are  ^welcome.  The  ifland  produces  here  and  there  a 
drug  like  benzoin,  and  great  plenty  of  wild  tobacco  on  the 
hills,  which  the  flaves  ufe  to  fmoak  for  want  of  the  right 
fort.  The  inhabitants  are  fupplied  with  neceffaries  twice  a 
month  out  of  the  company's  ftore,  at  fix  months  credit. 
The  chief  commodities  for  fate  here  are  cherry-brandy,  malt, 
and  cyder,  fpirits,  beer,  Madera  and  Canary  wines,  and 
Spanifh  brandy,  which  may  be  taken  in  at  thofe  iflands; 
Batavia  arrack,  fugar,  fugar-candy,  tea,  fans,  china,  lac¬ 
quered  ware,  filks,  China  ribbons,  coarfe  ftriped  ginghams, 
ordinary  muflin,  coarfe  chints,  blue  and  brown  long-cloths, 
Glampores,  and  all  forts  of  coarfe  cailicoes. 

IV.  Ascension  Island  lies  under  the  7th  degree  of  fouth 
latitude;,  it’s  longitude  is  about  13  degrees  10  minutes  weft 


from  London.  It  is  a  mountainous  and  barren  ifland,  not- 
withftanding  which  it  is  generally  ufed  by  our  homeward 
bound  Eaft-India  fhips,  as  a  place  of  refrefhment.  The  foil 
is  covered  with  cinders  and  afheS,  which  makes  fome  think 
here  was  once  a  vulcano.  Yet  in  fome  parts  it  is  fit  for 
tillage,  and  it  has  a  fafe,  convenient  harbour,  where  the 
mariners  fometimes  hunt  and  feed  upon  turtles  for  10  or  15 
days  together,  which  they  reckon  both  a  pleafant  and  whole- 
fome  food.  There  are  a  few  goats,  but  they  are  lean  :  there 
are  alfo  feveral  forts  of  birds  here,  but  fo  ill-tafted,  that  the 
mariners  will  not  touch  them. 

V.  St.  Matthew  lies  to  the  north  of  St.  Helena,  and  to  the 
north-eaft  of  Afcenfion,  in  the  2d  degree  of  fouth  latitude. 

It  is  defert,  though  there  is  a  fine  rivulet  of  frefh  water  that 
runs  through  it. 

VI.  Annobon  lies  in  the  latitude  2  degrees  fouth,  in  the  5th 
degree  10  minutes  longitude  eaft  from  London.  Here  are 
two  high  mountains,  which,  being  continually  covered  with 
clouds,  occafion  frequent  rains.  Here  are  feveral  fertile  vallies, 
which  produce  plenty  of  bananas,  potatoes,  oranges,  pine-ap¬ 
ples,  tamarinds,  and  cocoa  nuts.  Befides  which,  the  ifland 
abounds  alfo  in  lemons,  citrons,  nuts,  figs,  Turkilh  corn, 
and  millet.  Here  are  alfo  oxen,  cows,  hogs,  goats,  fowls, 
pigeon-,  and  other  poultry,  and  efpecially  plenty  of  filh.  It 
produces  alfo  a  vaft  deal  of  cotton.  The  governor  is  a 
Portugueze,  who  has  very  few  white  people  with  him ;  all 
the  other  inhabitants  are  blacks,  who  are  neverthelefs  very 
fubmiffive  to  the  governor,  and  zealoufly  attached  to  the 
Roman  catholic  religion.  On  the  fouth-eaft  of  the  ifland  is 
a  very  good  watering-plac  ,  the  water  running  down  from  the 
mountains  into  a  valley  full  of  orange  and  other  fruit-trees  ; 
but  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  come  at  that  water,  becaufe  of 
the  violent  breakings  of  the  fea  ;  and  the  negroes  have  made 
an  intrenchment  of  ftone  there,  from  which  they  can  very 
much  incommode  thofe  who  go  thither  for  water.  The 
road  for  fhipping  is  on  the  north-eaft  fide  of  the  ifland,  where 
is  good  anchoring  in  7,  10,  13,  or  16  fathoms  water,  on  a 
fandy  ground,  clofe  to  the  land.  The  revenues  of  this  ifland 
confift  chiefly  in  cotton.  The  negroes  gather  it,  and,  after 
they  have  cleaned  it,  they  fend  it  into  Portugal.  Here  are 
alfo  fome  civet-cats  in  the  mountains,  which  yet  afford  but 
little  profit. 

VII.  St.  Thomas,  or  St.  Thome,  lies  direHIy  under  the 
equino&ial  line,  under  the  6th  and  7th  degrees  of  longitude 
eaft  of  London.  It  never  rains  except  in  March  and  Septem¬ 
ber,  when  the  fun  paffes  dire&ly  over  this  ifland,  but  a  dew 
falls  every  night,  which  renders  the  foil  very  fruitful.  It 
produced  formerly  forty  fhips  load  of  fugar;  but  in  Mandel- 
floe's  time,  from  whom  we  borrow  this  account,  fcarce 
enough  to  lade  fix.  Neverthelefs,  it  produces  wheat,  wine, 
millet,  rye,  barley,  melons,  cucumbers,  figs,  ginger,  red  par- 
fnips,  cabbages,  French  turneps,  lettice,  radilhes,  fage,  beet, 
parfley,  and  all  forts  of  roots,  pulfe,  and  pot-herbs.  The 
Portugueze  have  planted  olive,  peach,  and  almond-trees  here, 
which  feem  to  thrive  well  enough,  but  bear  little  fruit,  becaufe 
of  the  exceffive  heat  and  -moiiture.  The  fea  abounds  with, 
excellent  filh  and  large  whales.  There  is  a  mountain  in  the 
center  of  the  ifland,  covered  on  the  top  with  a  cloud,  which 
moiftens  the  trees,  and  makes  them  drop  w’ater  enough  for 
the  fugar  canes.  The  Portugueze  built  a  town  here  called 
Pavoafan,  with  a  harbour  towards  the  continent. 

It  was  at  firft  inhabited  by  all  nations,  who  had  a  free  trade 
here  ;  but  now  all  pay  tribute  except  the  French,  who  enjoy 
the  fame  immunities  as  the  Portugueze,  becaufe  a  French je- 
fuit  was  very  laborious  and  fuccefsful  in  propagating  the  Ro¬ 
man  faith  here.  The  town  is  very  pleafant,  and  the  inha¬ 
bitants  exchange  their  fugar  (which  by  the  by  will  not  eafily 
dry)  for  wine,  cheefe,  leather,  and  clothes. 

VIII.  Cape  Verd  iflands,  are  feated  between  the  13th  and  50 
minutes,  and  the  17th  and  50  minutes  of  north  latitude,  and 
between  the  22d  and  25th  degree  of  longitude  weft  from 
London.  The  Portugueze  have  a  vice-roy  here,  who  refides 
in  the  ifle  of  Jago.  Thefe  iflands  are  inhabited  by  Euro¬ 
peans,  or  by  families  originally  dome  from  Europe,  who  pro- 
fefs  the  Roman  catholic  religion.  Here  are  alfo  fome  negroes. 
The  moft  confiderable  o,f  thefe  iflands  are, 

1.  Mayo ;  the  whole  of  which  ifland  is  a  very  dry  fort  of  foil, 
either  a  fort  of  fand,  or  loofe  crumbling  ftone,  without  any 
frefh-water  ponds  or  ftreams  to  moiften  it ;  but  only  fhowers 
in  the  wet  l'eafon,  which  run  off  as  faft  as  they  fall.  There 
is  but  one  fmall  fpring  in  the  middle  of  the  ifle,  from  which 
proceeds  a  little  ftream  of  water,  that  runs  through  a  valley 
between  the  hills.  On  the  weft  fide  of  the  ifland,  where 
the  road  for  fhips  is,  there  is  a  large  Tandy  bay,  and  a  fand- 
bank  about  40  paces  wide,  wffiich  runs  two  or  three  miles 
along  the  thore,  within  which  there  is  a  large  felina,  or  falt- 
pond,  contained  between  the  fand-bank  and  the  hills  beyond 
it.  The  whole  fait- pond  is  about  two  miles  in  length,  and 
half  a  mile  wide,  but  above  half  of  it  is  commonly  dry:  the 
north  end  only  of  the  pond  never  wants  water,  producing 
fait  from  November  till  May,  which  is  here  the  dry  feafon  of 
the  year. 

The  waters  which  yield  this  fait,  w’ork  out  of  the  fea  through 
a  hole  in  the  fand-bank  above-mentioned,  like  a  fluice,  and 
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that  only  in  fpring- tides,  when  it  fills  the  pond  more  or  lefs, 
according  to  the  height  of  the  tides.  If  there  is  any  fait  in 
the  pond  when  the  flufh  of  water  comes  in,  it  prefently  dif 
folves :  but  then,  in  two  or  three  days  after,  it  begins  to  kern ; 
and  fo  continues  kerning,  til!  either  all,  or  the  greateft  parr, 
of  the  falt-water  is  congealed  or  kerned,  or  till  a  frefh  fup- 
ply  of  it  comes  in  again  from  the  fea. 

This  water  is  known  to  come  in  only  at  that  one  pafiage  on 
the  north-eaft  part  of  the  pond,  where  alfo  it  is  deepeft. 
They  who  come  hither  to  lade  fait,  take  it  up  as  it  kerns,  and 
lay  it  up  in  heaps  on  the  dry  land,  before  the  water  breaks 
in  again.  And  it  is  obfervable  of  this  fait  pond,  that  the  fait 
kerns  only  in  the  dry  feafon,  contrary  to  the  falt-ponds  in 
the  Weft-Indies,  particularly  thofe  of  the  ifland  of  Salt-Tor- 
tuga,  where  the  falts  never  kern  till  the  rains  come  in  about 
April,  and  continue  fo  to  do  in  May,  June,  July,  £sV.  while 
the  wet  feafon  lafts,  and  not  without  fome  great  fhowers  of 
rain  firft.  Our  nation  drives  a  great  trade  here  for  fait,  and 
has  commonly  a  man  of  war  here  for  the  guard  of  our  Ihips 
and  barques,  that  come  to  take  it  in  ;  of  which,  in  fome  years, 
there  have  not  been  lefs  than  a  hundred  a  year.  It  cofts  no¬ 
thing  but  men’s  labour  to  rake  it  together,  and  wheel  it  out 
of  the  pond,  except  the  carriage,  and  that  alfo  is  very  cheap ; 
the  inhabitants  having  plenty  of  affes,  for  which  they  have 
little  to  do,  befides  carrying  the  fait  from  the  ponds  to  the 
fea-fide,  at  the  feafon  when  Ihips  are  here. 

The  inhabitants  lade  and  drive  their  affes  themfelves,  being 
very  glad  to  be  employed,  for  they  have  fcarce  any  other 
trade  but  this  to  live  by.  The  pond  is  not  above  half  a  mile 
from  the  landing-place,  fo  that  the  affes  make  a  great  many 
trips  in  a  day.  The  ifland  of  Mayo  is  generally  barren,  be 
ing  dry,  as  obferved  above,  and  the  beft  of  it  is  but  an  in 
different  foil.  The  fai  dy  bank  that  pens  in  the  falt-pond, 
has  a  fort  of  filk-cotton  growing  upon  it.  It  may  be  of  ufe 
for  fluffing  of  pillows,  and  the  like,  but  elfe  is  of  no  value. 
The  right  cotton-Ihrub  grows  here  alfo,  but  not  on  the 
fandy  bank.  There  are  fome  bullies  of  it  near  the  Ihore, 
but  the  r^oft  of  it  is  planted  in  the  middle  of  the  ifland 
where  the  inhabitants  live,  cotton  cloth  being  their  chief 
manufacture;  but  they  have  not  great  ftore  of  that  cotton. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  ifland,  even  their  governor  and  priefts, 
are  all  negroes;  though,  being  fubje&to  the  Portuguese,  they 
have  their  religion  and  language.  The  negro  governor  has 
his  patent  from  the  Portuguese  governor  of  St.  J ago,  and  ex 
pefts  a  fmall  prefent  from  every  commander  that  lades  fait 
here,  and  is  glad  to  be  invited  aboard  their  fliips.  He  fpends 
moft  of  his  time  with  the  Englilh  in  the  faking  feafon,  which 
is  his  harveft  ;  and,  indeed,  all  the  inlanders  are  then  em¬ 
ployed  in  getting  fomewhat ;  for  they  have  no  veffels  of  their 
own  to  trade  with  ;  nor  do  any  Portuguese  fliips  come  hither, 
fo  that  they  have  fcarce  any  but  the  Englilh  on  whom  they 
depend  for  trade  :  and,  though  they  are  fubje&s  of  Portugal, 
they  have  a  particular  value  for  our  nation.  Affes  theCm- 
fe\ves  are  a  commodity  in  fome  of  thefe  iflands,  feveral  of  our 
fliips  coming  hither  to  freight  with  them,  and  carry  them  to 
Barbadoes,  and  our  other  plantations. 

2.  St.  Jago,  or  St.  James’s  ifland,  is  the  chief,  the  moft  fruit¬ 
ful,  and  beft  inhabited  of  all  the  iflands  of  Cape  Verd  ;  and 
yet  it  is  mountainous,  and  has  much  barren  land  in  it. 

On  the  eaft  fide  of  the  ifland  is  a  town  called  Baya,  with  a 
good  port,  which,  in  peaceable  times  efpecially,  is  feldom 
without  Ihips:  for  this  has  been  long  a  place  where  fliips  out¬ 
ward  bound  to  Guinea,  or  the  Eaft-Indies,  Englilh,  French, 
and  Dutch,  have  been  wont  to  touch  at  for  water  and  refrelh- 
ments,  but  few  Ihips  call  here  on  their  return  to  Europe. 
When  any  Ihips  are  here,  the  country  people  bring  down 
their  commodities  to  fell  to  the  feamen  and  paflengers,  viz. 
bullocks,  hogs,  goats,  fowls,  eggs,  plantanes,  and  cocoa-nuts, 
which  they  exchange  for  Ihirts,  drawers,  handkerchiefs,  hats, 
waiftcoats,  breeches,  or  in  a  manner  for  any  fort  of  clothes 
efpecially  linnen ;  for  woollen  is  not  fo  much  efteemed  here! 
}  hey  J°  not  willingly  part  with  their  cattle  of  any  fort,  but 
in  exchange  for  money  or  linnen,  or  fome  other  valuable 
commodity.  The  people  are  very  thievifh,  and,  if  they  fee 
an  opportunity,  will  fnatch  any  thing  from  you,  and  run 

2Way;  ulV3  a  forC  llere  011  the  t0P  of  a  hill,  which  com¬ 
mands  the  harbour. 


St.  Jago  town,  the  capital  of  the  ifland,  lies  on  the  foi 
weft  part  of  it,  and  is  the  feat  of  the  general  governor, 
of  the  bilhop  of-all  the  Cape  Verd  iflands.  This  town  fta 
mattering  agamft  the  Tides  of  two  mountains,  between  wl 
there  is  a  deep  valley,  and  a  run  of  water  in  the  bott< 
that  empties  itfelf  into  a  fine  fmall  cove,  or  fandy  bay,  wl 
the  fea  is  commonly  veryfmooth;  fo  that  here  is  4od 
ter.ng  and  fafe  landing  at  any  time,  though  the  roadie  ro 
and  bad  for  Ihips  The  people  here  are  pretty  orderly, 
ey  are  generally  poor,  having  but  little  trade.  Beli 
chance  Ihips  from  other  natrons,  there  come  hither  a  Poi 
gueze  Ihip  or  two  every  year,  in  their  way  to  Brazil.  Tf 
vend  among  them  a  few  European  commodities,  and  take 
r,  P;'ncipal  manufactures,  namely,  ftriped  cotton  clc 

'  h, -h?y  carry  wuh  them  to  Brazil.  Another  Ihip  ; 
comes  hither  from  Portugal  for  fugar,  their  other  manufadb 
and  returns,  with  it  drre&ly  thither.  For  there  are  fev 
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imall  fugar-works  on  this  ifland,  from  which  thev  fcr.cl  into 
Portugal  near  ioo  tons  every  year:  and  they  have  plenty  of 
totton  growing  up  in  the  country,  wherewith  they  cloatli 
themfelves,  and  fend  alfo  a  great  deal  to  Brazil.  They  have 
Vines  of  which  they  make  fome  wine,  but  the  European 
Ihips  furnkh  them  with  better,  though  they  drink  but  little 
o  any.  seir  chief  fruits,  befides  plantanes  in  abundance, 
are  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  mufk  and  water  melons, 
limes,  guavas,  pomegranates,  quinces,  cuftard-apples’ 
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The  other  iflands  are,  Buena  Vifta,  Sail,  or  Salt  ifland,  St. 
Nicholas,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  St.  Anthony,  Fuego,  Brava  i 

I--  o  lwhlc!l  iiave  very  g°od  ™ads  and  harbours.  The 
ifland  Sail  is  full  of  large  falt-ponds,  where  the  water  na¬ 
turally  congeals  into  fait;  and,  at  St.  Vincent,  the  Portu^ueze 
load  hides.  ° 

IX.  The  Canary  Islands,  lie  between  27  degrees  10  mi¬ 
nutes,  and  29  degrees  50  minutes  of  north  latitude,  and  be¬ 
tween  the  1 2th  and  17th  50.  of  longitude  weft  from  Lon¬ 
don.  The  foi!  of  thefe  iflands  is  fertile,  producing  wheat, 
barley,  millet,  and  excellent  wine,  which  is  tranfported 
thence  to  moft  parts  of  Europe,  but  efpecially  to  England. 
There  are  alfo  abundance"  of  pomegranate,  poplar,  fig,  ci¬ 
tron,  and  orange-trees:  -they  yield  likewife  fugar,  dragon’s 
blood,  and  fome  other  forts  of  gum.  Moft  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  Spaniards.  The  Spanifh  fleet,  returning  from  the 
Weft-Indies,  often  make  thefe  iflands  their  place  of  rendez¬ 
vous.  The  moft  confiderable  are  the  following. 

1.  Lauzarota,  or  Laucerota,  is  divided  by  a  ridge  of  moun¬ 
tains,  which  afford  nothing  but  paifure  to  the  Iheep  and 
goats  ;  but  the  vallies  produce  very  good  wheat  and  barley, 
though  they  feem  fandy  and  dry.  Here  are  afles,  kine,  ca¬ 
mels,  and  very  good  horfes. 

2.  The  foil  of  f  uerte  Ventura  is  partly  mountainous,  and 
partly  champain,  abounding  in  wheat  and  barley.  There 
are  feveral  brooks  of  frefh  water  along  the  coalts,  and  foft 
cro  ked  trees  on  their  banks,  that  yield  gum,  of  which  they 
make  white  fait.  There  are  palm-trees  which  bear  dates; 
olive  and  maftic-trees,  orchel  for  dying,  and  a  fort  of  fig- 
tree,  which  yields  balm  as  white  as  milk,  that  is  of  great 
virtue  for  feveral  medicines.  They  make  cheefe  of  the  milk 
of  their  goats,  of  which  this  ifland  breeds  above  50,000  a 
year.  Befides  that,  their  flelh  is  very  good,  and  the  inha¬ 
bitants  makj  great  profits  of  their  Ikins  and  fat,  each  beaft 
weighing  30  or  40  pounds.  The  harbours  are  only  fit  fof 
middling  veffels.  There  is  on  this  ifland  a  little  town,  which 
bears  the  fame  name. 

3.  Great  Canaria,  or  Canary,  is  a  fruitful  ifland,  noted 
chiefly  for  it’s  excellent  wines,  which  bears  it’s  name,  and  of 
which  Heylin  fays,  they  tiled  to  fend  5000  tons  every  year 
into  England  and  the  Netherlands.  It  abounds  alfo  in  me¬ 
lons,  apples,  oranges,  citrons,  pomegranates,  figs,  olives, 
peaches,  and  plantanes ;  as  alfo  with  nr,  dragon,  and  palm- 
trees. 

4.  Teneriff  produces  the  true  Malmfey  wine,  and  that  near 
Laguna  is  faid  to  be  the  beft  in  the  world.  Here  is  alfo  Ca¬ 
nary  wine,  and  Verdona,  or  green  wine.  The  Canary  grows 
chiefly  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  ifland,  and  therefore  is  com¬ 
monly  fent  to  Oratavia.  Verdona  is  a  green,  ftrong- bodied 
wine,  harlher  and  fharper  than  Canary,  ’Tis  not  fo  much 
efteemed  in  Europe,  but  is  exported  to  the  Weft-Indies,  and 
will  keep  beft  in  hot  countries.  This  fort  of  wine  is  made 
chiefly  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  ifland,  and  Ihipped  off  at 
Santa  Cruz,  Befides  thefe  wines,  here  is  alfo  ftore  of  grain, 
as  wheat,  barley,  and  maiz,  which  they  often  tranfport  to 
other  places.  They  have  alfo  fome  beans,  peafe,  and  coches, 
a  fort  of  grain  much  like  maiz,  fowed  moftly  to  fatten  land. 
Here  are  likewife  papahs,  apples,  pears/  plums,  cherries, 
pomegranates,  citrons,  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  pumpkins, 
onions,  the  beft  in  the  world,  CSfc.  They  are  alfo  well  Hock¬ 
ed  with  horfes*,  cows,  mules,  Iheep,  goats,  hogs,  conies,  and 
plenty  of  dear.  Laftly,  here  are  many  fowls,  as  cocks, 
hens,  ducks,  pigeons,  partridges,  &c.  with  plenty  of  filh. 
All  the  Canary  Iflands  have  of  thefe  commodities  and 'pro- 
vifions,  more  or  lefs.  But  as  the  Laucerota  is  moft  famed 
for  horfes,  and  Grand  Canary,  Teneriff,  and  Palma  for  wines, 
Tenerift  efpecially  for  the  beft  Malmfey,  for  which  reafon 
thefe  three  iflands  have  the  chief  trade ;  fo  is  Forteventura 
for  dunghill  fowls,  and  Gomera  for  deer.  Fowls  and  othef 
eatables  are  dear  in  the  trading  iflands,  but  very  plentiful 
and  cheap  on  the  others. 

Oratavia  lies  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  ifland,  and,  being  the 
chief  fea-port  for  trade,  the  principal  Englilh  merchants  re- 
fide  there  with  their  conful. 

5.  Gomera  has  a  pretty  good  haven,  and  a  town  of  the  fame 
name.  The  Spanilh  Weft-India  fleet  often  comes  into  it’s 
harbour,  and  takes  here  corn,  wine,  fugar,  fruit,  &c.  The 
country  is  high,  feeds  fmall  cattle,  and  produces  dragon- 

trees. 

6.  Palma  has  31  town  of  its  own  name,  and  a  fafe  harbour, 
well  frequented  for  wines,  which  fome  reckon  the  beft  of 
the  Canaries,  and  like  Malmfey.  They  are  tranfported 
thence  to  the  Weft-Indies,  and  other  places.  The  beft  comes 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  a  place  called  Brenia,  from 

whence 
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■whence  they  export  about  12000  pipes  a  year.  Here  are  four 
fugar-engines. 

X.  Madeira,  or  Madera,  lies  under  the  32d  degree  of 
north  latitude,  and  under  the  17th  and  1 8th  of  longitude 
weft  from  London.  The  air  is  far  more  moderate  than  in 
the  Canary  illands,  and  the  foil  more  fertile  in  corn,  wine 
fugar,  and  fruits,  being  much  better  watered  by  five  or  fix 
little  rivers;  but  it  is  alike-  ftored  with  the  fame  fort  of  cat 
tie,  birds,  plants,  and  trees,  from  which  is  extracted  the  fan- 
guis  draconis,  or  dragon’s  blood,  maftic,  and  other  gums. 
Here  is  a  perpetual  fpring  and  warm  water,  which  produces 
blofloms  and  fruit  every  month  in  the  year:  white  onions  are 
here  fo  fweet,  that  they  may  be  eaten  like  apples.  --Here  are 
lemons  ol  a  monftrous  fize,  with  oranges  of  all  forts.  Fruit- 
trees  from  Europe  thrive  here  in  perfection.  They  make 
here  the  belt  fweet- meats  in  the  world,  and  fucceed  won 
derfully  in  preferving  large  citrons  and  beautiful  oranges, 
and  in  making  marmalades  and  perfumed  paftes,  which  in 
finitely  exceed  thofe  of  Genoa,  whatever  the  Italians  may 
pretend. 

Here  are  feveral  fugar-plantations :  the  fugar  they  make 
here  is  extremely  beautiful,  and  fmells  naturally  of  violets 
This  is  the  firft  place  in  the  weft,  where  this  manufacture 
was  fet  on  foot;  and  from  hence  it  has  been  carried  into 
America,  where  they  make  fuch  vaft  quantities  of  fugar,  that 
the  Portugueze,  finding  that  this  trade  was  not  fo  profitable  to 
them  here  as  it  proved  at  fir  ft,  have  pulled  up  the  greateft 
part  of  their  fugar-canes,  and  planted  vineyards  in  their 
ftead,  which  produce  excellent  wine,  and  which  foreigners 
come  and  buy  up,  and  whereby  the  Portugueze  make  an  im- 
menfe  profit.  There  are  three  or  four  forts  of  thefe  wines. 
One  fort  is  of  the  colour  of  champaign,  but  is  not  much 
valued*  The  fecond  fort  is  a  white  wine,  much  ftronger 
than  the  former.  The  third  is  delicious,  and  is  called  Malm- 
fey,  being  of  the  fame  nature  with  that  in  Teneriff.  The 
fourth  is  of  the  fame  fort  with  Alicant  wine,  but  much  in¬ 
ferior  to  it  in  tafte.  It  is  never  drank  but  mixed  with  the 
other  forts,  to  which  it  gives  a  colour,  and  ftrength  to  keep. 

It  is  obfervable  of  Madera  wine,  that  the  heat  of  the  fun 
improves  it  much,  when  it  is  expofed  to  it  in  the  barrel,  after 
the  bung  is  taken  off.  They  make  in  the  whole  ifland  about 
28,000  pipes  of  wine,  8000  of  which  are  drank  there,  and 
the  reft  exported  :  the  greateft  part  is  fent  to  the  Weft-Indies, 
efpecially  to  Barbadoes.  All  European  nations  trade  hither, 
and  receive  in  exchange  for  their  commodities  this  wine 
(much  ufed  throughout  all  the  American  illands,  as  keeping 
belt  in  hot  countries)  fugar,  wax,  oranges,  lemons,  pome¬ 
granates,  and  citrons.  In  the  year  1735,  they  reckoned  in 
this  ifland  6og6  houfes,  the  number  of  which  is  very  much 
increafed  fince.  The  chief  town  is 

Funchal,  which  is  very  populous.  But  the  natural  Portu¬ 
gueze  do  not  make  up  the  greateft  number  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants ;  for  there  are  a  great  many  French  and  Englifh  Roman 
catholicks  fettled  here,  who  live  after  the  Portugueze  manner, 
befides  a  great  number  of  Mulattoes,  and  of  negroes,  both 
freemen  and  Haves.  The  road  here  is  very  bad  for  fhips  to 
ride  in. 

XI.  Porto  Santo  lies  to  the  north-eaft  of  Madera,  under 
32  deg.  30  min.  of  north  latitude,  and  under  1 5  deg.  30 
min.  of  longitude  weft  from  London.  This  ifland  wants  har¬ 
bours,  and  has  only  a  bay,  which  is  fafe  enough,  except 
when  the  wind  blows  from  the  fouth-vveft.  This  bay  affords 
a  convenient  retreat  for  fhips  that  come  from  the  Indies,  or 
go  to  Africa:  fo  that  the  merchant-men  often  Hop  there, 
which  affords  a  conflderable  profit  to  the  inhabitants.  The 
ifland  produces  wheat  and  other  corn,  fufficient  for  the  pro- 
vifion  of  the  people.  Here  are  plenty  of  oxen  and  wild 
boars,  and  a  prodigious  number  of  conies.  Here  is  alfo  dra¬ 
gon’s  blood,  abundance  of  honey  and  wax,  and  the  fea 
abounds  with  fifh. 

AGATE,  and  ACHATES,  a  precious  ftone,  that  has  dif¬ 
ferent  names  according  to  its  different  colours.  There  are 
tranfparent  agates,  and  opaque  ones,  and  fome  that  are  partly 
tranfparent  and  partly  opaque. 

The  agates  which  are  called  fardian  are  red  ;  the  mod  valua¬ 
ble  are  of  a  kind  of  flefh-colour,  mixed  with  brown  ;  the 
leaft  efteemed  are  thofe  of  which  the  red  inclines  to  yellow. 

The  oynx  is  all  opaque,  of  a  whitifh  and  black  colour. 

The  fardonix  is  a  mixture  of  the  onyx  and  fardoine.  This 
laft  kind  of  agates  is  the  moft  precious  of  all. 

There  is  alfo  a  fpecies  called  chalcedony,  or  calcidony  agate, 
befides  the  agate  of  Egypt,  the  Roman  agate,  the  facred  agate, 
or  agate  of  Candia,  which  fome  antient  writers  mention. 
Th  is  laft,  which  is  not  now  to  be  feen  any  where,  was  red 
like  coral,  and  fpotted  with  gold. 

The  agate  is  one  of  the  precious  ftones  to  which  the  antients 
have  afcribed  the  moft  occult  and  miraculous  properties. 
Pliny  has  filled  a  whole  chapter  with  them  ;  and  Ariftotle, 
long  before,  had  fet  him  the  example,  and  prepared  the 
matter.  1  he  moderns,  either  lefs  fubtle  or  more  knowing, 
content  themfelves  with  the  mechanic  ufe,  and  defpife  the 
virtues  of  it. 

The  agate  is  ufed  in  making  cups,  rings,  Rais,  handles  for 
knives  and  forks,  hilts  for  fwords  and  hangers,  beads  to  pray 


'with,  fmellifig-boxes,  patch-boxes,  fnuff-boxcs,  falt-celia  ; 
little  mortars,  and  abundance  of  toys.  It  is  alfo  ufed  in  the 
compofition  of  fome  tabernacles  to  contain  the  hoft,  and  of 
cabinets  and  tables  inlaid  wnh  precious  ftones  ;  being  a  kind 
of  ftone  that  is  cut,  fawed,  polifhed,  and  carved  with  no  great 
difficulty.  Much  of  it  is  brought  from  Strafburgh  entirely 
manufactured  ;  but  this  kind  is  far  from  being  fo  hard,  or 
of  fo  fine  a  polifh,  as  the  right  oriental. 

None  have  a  right  to  trade  in  that  commodity  at  Paris  but 
the  wholefale  mercers  and  the  goldfmiths.  The  fword -cutlers 
are,  however,  allowed  to  fell  it ;  but  only  when  made  into 
handles  to  couteaux  de  chaffe,  and  ready  fet  in.  The  cutlers 
have  the  fame  privilege  for  their  knives  and  forks. 

The  antient  river  Achates  in  Sicily,  near  which  were  found 
the  firfl  quarries  of  thefe  precious  Rones,  which  were  called 
Achates,  is  not  one  of  the  leaft  fources  of  the  riches  of  that 
country.  Thefe  ftones  are  much  harder  than  jafper,  and 
polifh  infinitely  better:  though  they  are  not  entirely  tranf¬ 
parent,  they  are,  however,  very  luminous.  Their  colours 
are  various ;  white,  grey,  brown,  red,  and  violet.  In  fome 
are  feen  a  furprifing  mixture  of  colours,  which  naturally 
reprefent  trees,  animals,  houfes,  flowers,  birds,  and  even 
buftoes  well  finifhed.  Thefe  different  ftains,  well  managed 
by  fkilful  and  attentive  workmen,  have  produced  medals, 
which  feem  mafter-pieces  of  nature.  For  this  ftone  bears 
the  graver  very  well:  and,  as  pieces  of  all  magnitudes  are 
found  of  it,  they  make  all  forts  of  work  of  it.  The  high- 
altar  of  the  cathedral  at  Meffina  is  incrufted  all  over  with  it. 
The  lapidaries  pretend  that  the  agates  of  the  Indies  are  finer 
than  thofe  of  Sicily.  ‘  I  own,  fays  F.  Labat,  that  one  may 

*  meet  with  fome  that  are  finer  than  others,  and  alfo,  that, 

‘  to  make  them  the  dearer,  the  dealers  never  fail  to  pretend 
‘  that  they  come  from  remote  parts.  It  is  their  common 
‘  rule ;  though  one  part  of  the  fame  piece  may  be  much  finer 
‘  than  another.  Their  prudent  avidity  does  not  permit  them 
‘  to  fay  that  they  are  of  the  fame  country,  the  fame  quarry, 

‘  the  fame  block  ;  but,  in  order  to  fell  them  the  dearer,  they 
‘  make  them  come  from  the  Eaft-Indies;  and,  if  you  are 
‘  defired  to  obferve  the  difference  between  two  parts,  or 
‘  pieces,  they  are  far  from  telling  you  that  they  are  of  the 
‘  fame  block;  they  make  them  grow  at  a  1000  leagues  from 
'  each  other,  in  order  to  enhance  exceffively  the  price  of  thofe 
‘  to  which  nature  has  given  moft  variety  and  beauty.  In 
‘  former  times  people  fet  more  value  upon  them  than  they 
‘  do  at  prefent.  YVhether  the  coft  has  deterred  the  curious 

*  or  thefe  ftones  are  no  longer  in  fafliion,  as  they  once 

*  were,  it  is  certain  that  fo  many  cf  them  are  not  ufed  as 
‘  formerly.  I  have  feen  cafes  of  conflderable  magnitude  and 
‘  extraordinary  workmanfliip,  in  fome  cabinets  and  repofito- 
‘  ries  of  churches,  in  which  the  fhades  and  variety  of  co- 
‘  lours  had  been  fo  dexteroufly  managed,  that  the  pencil  could 
‘  not  have  fucceeded  better.’  Voyage  d’ltalie  du  P.  Labat,  tom. 
v.  p.  156. 

AGE,  which  is  alfo  called  ufance  of  woods,  in  the  French 
commerce,  fignifies,  in  the  trade  of  that  commodity, 
the  time  elapfed  fince  the  laft  cutting  of  a  wood  or  cop-  ~ 
pice. 

The  ordinance  of  waters  and  forefts  (n  France  appoints, 
c  That,  in  cutting  of  woods,  16  ftanders  (hall  be  left  on 
every  acre  of  the  age  of  the  wood,  to  grow  up  into  timber- 
trees.’ 

They  ftile  the  age  of  the  confiftence  of  a  tree,  that  at  which 
it  ceafes  to  grow:  the  age  of  the  confiftence  of  an  oak  is 
100  years. 

Age  is  alfo  faid,  in  the  ftile  of  the  manage,  or  rlding-houfe, 
and  among  the  dealers  in  horfes,  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
years  thofe  animals  are  old,  by  the  infpedtion  of  their  teeth, 
as  long  as  the  mark  is  in  their  mouths ;  or  by  their  tufhes, 
and  outward,  or  corner  teeth,  when  out  of  it. 

Age  (in  law)  fignifies  a  particular  ftate,  or  time  of  life,  at 
which  a  perfon  is  qualified  for  certain  offices  in  civil  fociety, 
and  for  lawfully  tranfadting  fome  affairs,  which  before  he 
was  not  capable  of,  for  want  of  years  and  a  fufficient  dif- 
cretion. 

By  the  common  law  here  in  England  there  are  two  principal 
ages  in  a  man  ;  at  14  he  is  at  the  age  of  diferetion,  and  at 
21  years  at  full  age. 

In  a  woman  they  diftinguiftied  formerly  fix  ages.  At  feven 
years  her  father  might  ditlrain  the  tenants  of  his  manor  for 
aid  to  marry  her,  for  at  thofe  years  ftie  may  confent  to  ma¬ 
trimony:  at  nine  years  old  fhe  is  dowable  :  at  1  2  years  fhe 
is  able  finally  to  ratify  and  confirm  her  former  confent  to 
matrimony  :  at  14  fhe  may  take  her  lands  into  her  own  hands, 
and  fhould  be  out  of  ward,  if  fhe  were  at  this  age  at  her  an- 
ceffor’s  death:  at  16  fhe  fhould  be  out  of  ward,  though  at  the 
death  of  her  anceffor  fhe  was  under  14:  the  reafon  is,  that 
fhe  might  take  a  hufband  able  to  perform  knight’s  fervice:  at 
21  years  fhe  may  alienate  lands  and  tenements,  and  tranfadt 
all  kinds  of  bufinefs. 

For  a  man,  the  age  of  12  years  binds  to  appearance  before 
the  ftieriff  and  coroner,  for  enquiry  after  robberies,  52  Henry 
III.  14.  At  the  age  of  14  he  may  chufe  his  own  guardian, 
and  claim  his  lands  held  in  foccage,  though  Bradton  limits  this 
to  15  years,  with  whom  Glanville  agrees.  At  14  a  man 

may 
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friay  confent  to  marriage,  as  a  woman  at  12:  at  that  fame 
age  he  may  be  bound  apprentice.  At  21  a  man  is  at  full  age, 
and  capable  to  make  contracts,  and  manage  his  own  eftate, 
which  before  that  time  he  cannot  do,  with  fecurity  to  thofe 
who  have  dealings  with  him. 

In  France  they  ftile  majeur  (major)  a  perfon  who  is  of  age 
to  manage  his  own  eftate,  to  buy,  truck,  alienate;  in  a  word, 
to  difpofe  of  it  after  any  manner  allowed  by  the  laws  and 
cuftoms  of  the  country. 

Remarks, 

With  refpeiSt  to  mercantile  and  other  commercial 
Dealings. 

The  civil  law  and  common  law  of  Paris  fix  the  age  of  ma¬ 
jority  at  the  age  of  25  years;  and  the  common  law  of 
Normandy  at  20  years  and  a  day.  But  there  is  no  age  fixed 
for  the  majority  of  thofe  who  apply  themfelves  to  commerce, 
merchants  and  traders  being  reputed  to  be  of  age,  the  mo¬ 
ment  they  enter  upon  bufinefs.  This  is  according  to  the 
ordinance  of  March  1673;  in  the  fixth  article  of  the  firft 
title  of  which  it  is  declared,  that  “  all  merchants  and  traders, 
either  wholefale  or  retail,  (hall  be  deemed  of  age  in  matters 
relating  to  their  trade,  nor  (hall  be  fuffered  to  recede  from  any 
bargain,  tranfa&ion,  &c.  under  the  pretence  of  their  being 
minors.”  This  mercantile  regulation,  concerning  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  merchants  and  bankers,  was  eftablifhed  in  France 
long  before  the  abovementioned  ordinance ;  and  there  are  fe- 
veral  decrees  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  of  fome  other 
parliaments,  by  which  it  is  decided  that  any  minor,  carrying 
on  a  trade,  becomes  of  age  with  regard  to  his  trade ;  and 
that  children  of  good  families,  applying  themfelves  to  com¬ 
merce,  have  no  occafion  for  the  confent  of  their  parents,  in 
order  to  bind  or  oblige  themfelves;  which,  however,  muft  be 
underftood  only  of  what  relates  to  commerce,  for  it  is  in 
that  refpett  only  they  enjoy  fuch  kind  of  emancipation ;  con¬ 
tinuing  ftill,  as  before,  in  their  age  of  minority,  under  pater¬ 
nal  power  and  authority,  with  regard  to  all  fuch  other  engage¬ 
ments  and  obligations  as  do  not  relate  to  trade. 

As  it  might  be  afked,  in  order  to  explain  that  article  of  the 
ordinance,  At  what  age  it  is  lawful  for  a  man  to  enter  upon 
trade,  and,  confequently,  at  what  years  he  may  be  reputed 
to  be  of  age  ?  Monfieur  Savary  obferves  (in  his  Negotiant 
Parfait)  that  this  depends  on  their  being,  or  not  being,  of 
free  companies  in  the  city,  where  a  man  would  fet  up  and 
carry  on  his  trade.  At  Paris,  for  inftance,  where  a  man  can¬ 
not  take  up  his  freedom  before  he  is  20,  he  is  reputed  to  be 
of  age,  the  moment  he  enters  upon  his  2 2d  year. 

In  thofe  cities  where  by  the  ftatutes  of  the  companies  the  time 
of  taking  up  the  freedom  is  fixed  before  or  after  the  20th 
year,  the  age  of  majority  muft  follow  the  time  fixed  by 
thofe  ftatutes ;  and,  in  thofe  cities  where  there  are  no  free 
companies,  a  minor  is  reputed  to  be  of  age,  the  moment  he 
begins  to  trade  for  his  own  accoupt,  be  k  at  19,  or  even  at 
18,  years  of  age. 

AGENDA  [things  to  be  done]  fo  merchants  call  a  pocket  or 
memorandum-book,  in  which  they  fet  down  all  the  bufinefs 
they  are  to  tranfad  during  the  day,  either  at  home  or  a- 
broad. 

The  agenda  is  very  neceftary  to  merchants,  and  traders  in  ge¬ 
neral,  particularly  to  thofe  who  have  bad  memories  and  much 
bufinefs ;  it  being  but  too  common,  for  want  of  fuch  a  re¬ 
membrancer,  to  let  flip  good  opportunities  in  trade,  either  of 
buying  or  felling,  or  of  negotiating  bills  of  exchange.  It 
ought  particularly  to  be  a  conftant  pocket  memento  to  fadors 
and  agents  for  others,  to  avoid  omiffions  prejudicial  to  the  in- 
terefts  of  their  principals. 

Agenda  is  alfo  a  name  by  which  many  merchants  and  traders 
call  a  little  pocket-almanack,  which  they  carry  about  them 
for  afeertaining  the  dates  of  their  difpatches,  bills,  meetings, 
and  the  like. 

AGENOIS,  a  province  of  France.  It  is  bounded  by  Condo- 
mois  on  the  fouth,  Quercy  on  the  eaft,  Perigord  on  the 
north,  and  Bazadois  on  the  weft.  It  is  the  molt  fruitful 
country  cf  all  Guienne,  is  watered  by  fome  navigable  rivers, 
and  produces  a  great  deal  of  corn,  wine,  oil,  hemp,  and 
tobacco,  with  which  it  furnifhes  other  provinces.  Its  chief 
places  are 

Agen,  its  capital,  where  tanned  leather  and  the  manufadure  of 
ftockings  afford  a  pretty  good  trade.  Its  woollen  trade  like- 
wife  is  very  con'fiderable,  efpecially  in  goods  brought  hither 
from  other  places.  Thefe  feveral  forts  of  merchandizes  are 
carried  to  the  fairs  of  Bourdeaux.  The  other  principal  arti¬ 
cles  of  its  trade  are  the  vines  which  grow  on  its  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  the  brandy  made  from  them. 

Clerac,  or  Clairac,  in  this  province,  is  inhabited  by  rich 
merchants,  who  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade  in  corn,  wine, 
and  brandy. 

AGENT,  in  matters  of  bufinefs,'  is  a  perfon  entrufted,  or  ap¬ 
pointed,  with  the  condud,  management,  and  negotiation  of 
the  afiairs  of  other  people,  or  of  a  corporation.  There  are 
aflo  agents  to  the  feveral  regiments  belonging  to  the  army,  and 
agent-  viduallers  for  the  navy. 
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Agency-Business  comprehends  any  fort  of  bufinefs  which  13 
undertaken  on  the  behalf,  or  on  the  account,  of  other  per- 
fons.  1  o  ad  in  this  capacity  requires  fuitable  natural  and 
acquired  talents  and  abilities;  and,  in  particular,  a  good 
knowledge  of  men  and  the  world. 

Remarks. 

T  o  be  well  qualified  for  fuch  kind  of  bufinefs  requfes  a  fa¬ 
culty  and  expertnefs.  Such  an  one  fhould  not  only  have  the 
expeditious,  mechanical  ufe  of  his  pen,  but  fhould  be  mailer 
of  a  plain,  ftrong,  and  intelligible  llile,  in  order  to  commu¬ 
nicate  his  intentions  with  perfpicuity.  He  fhould,  in  public 
bufinefs  too,  be  as  ready  with  his  tongue  as  his  pen. 

In  order  to  tranfad  bufinefs  to  the  belt  advantage  of  his 
principal,  he  fhould  be  a  man  of  method,  and  be  capable  of 
digeffing  and  reprefenting  the  ftate  of  a  cafe,  in  the  cleareft  and 
moft  beneficial  light,  the  more  effectually  to  obtain  his  point. 
And  to  be  a  man  of  figures  and  accounts  is  as  effentially  ne¬ 
ceftary  as  any  thing  elfe ;  more  efpecially  if  he  is  any  way 
concerned  in  matters  of  trade  and  money  affairs.  In  a  word, 
a  perfon  who  undertakes  any  branch  of  agency-bufinefs,  ought 
to  be  one  of  a  good  general  education,  a  genteel,  affable, 
and  communicative  difpofition,  and  to  have  nothing  of  the 
pedant  about  him. 

Agent  of  the  Bank  and  Exchange  in  France,  in  England 
called  a  broker,  is  a  public  perfon,  who,  in  cities  and  places 
of  trade,  ads  between  merchants,  traders,  bankers,  and  ether 
perfons  of  bufinefs,  to  facilitate  the  traffic  of  money,  and  the 
negotiation  of  bills  of  exchange. 

For  the  nature  of  this  office  in  England,  fee  Brokers. 

In  France,  before  the  reign  of  Charles  IX,  every  one  that 
pleafed  made  brokerage  their  bufinefs,  either  of  money  or 
merchandize,  and  there  was  no  difference  between  brokers 
of  goods  and  agents  of  exchange.  Nothing  more  was  necef- 
fary  for  a  perfon’s  taking  on  him  this  office,  than  an  eltablifh- 
ed  reputation,  and  a  large  acquaintance  among  merchants, 
bankers,  and  other  ranks  of  men  of  bufinefs.  The  brokers 
ufually  (as  is  ftill  the  cuifom  in  fome  places)  were  chofea  by 
the  provoft  of  the  merchants,  mayors,  and  fheiiffs,  or  judges- 
conful  of  cities,  to  whom  they  took  an  oath  for  the  faithful 
difeharge  of  their  employment. 

Charles  IX.  by  edid,  in  the  year  1572,  was  the  firft  that 
inftituted  a  number  of  profeffed  brokers,  as  well  of  exchange 
and  money  4s  of  merchandize,  who  were  to  be  admitted  by 
the  bailiffs,  fenefchals,  or  other  judges  royal,  of  the  places  of 
their  refidence. 

The  wars  of  the  league  prevented  the  execution  of  this  edid. 
But  Henry  IV.  refuming  the  defign  of  h  s  predecefl’or,  by  a 
decree  of  council  in  1595,  prohibited  all  perfons  from  exer- 
cifing  the  profeffion  of  a  broker,  without  having  firft  obtain¬ 
ed  a  commiffion  from  him,  on  pain  of  being  fentenced  as 
guilty  of  fraud,  and  paying  a  fine  of  500  crowns ;  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  he  fixed  the  number  of' brokers ;  eight  for  Paris, 
twelve  for  Lyons,  four  for  Roan,  and  as  many  for  Marfeiiles  ; 
one  for  each  of  the  cities  of  Amiens,  Dieppe,  and  Calais; 
three  for  Rochelle,  three  for  Bourdeaux,  and  in  all  other  ci¬ 
ties  as  many  as  fhould  be  deemed  neceftary;  but  with  this  in¬ 
tent,  that  none  fhould  be  obliged  to  employ  them  in  the  ne¬ 
gotiations  of  the  exchange  and  bank,  or  in  the  fale  of  mer¬ 
chandize,  who  did  not  think  proper. 

The  inftitution  of  thefe  bank  and  exchange- agents  in  France 
having  undergone  various  changes  and  alterations,  which 
afford  little  matter  of  ufe  or  curiofity  to  be  acquainted  with, 
we  fliall  not  tire  the  reader  with  a  tedious  detail  thereof,  as 
is  done  in  Savary,  but  give  a  fuccinCt  account  of  the  fup- 
preffion  of  the  bank- agents,  and  the  new  creation  of  ex¬ 
change-agents  in  1723,  wherein  there  is  fomething  deferving 
notice. 

Suppreffion  of  the  bank-agents  in  France,  and  new 
creation  of  exchange-agents  in  1723. 

The  bank-agents  by  commiffion,  created  in  1720  for  the  city 
of  Paris,  were  fuppreffed  in  their  turn,  and  others  eftablifhed 
in  their  ftead,  with  the  title  of  office,  by  an  edict  of  the  month 
of  January  1723. 

In  this  ediCt  his  majefty  obferves  firft,  that,  being  informed 
that  the  feveral  alterations  made  in  thefe  offices,  by  the  fup- 
preffions  and  re-eftab!ifhments  which  had  been  ordered,  had 
rendered  their  condition  ahfolutely  uncertain,  he  took  the  re- 
folution  to  remedy^  it,  by  a  new  creation  of  thefe  officers. 
He  declares  afterward^,  that  he  annuls  and  fupprefles  all  the 
offices  of  bank,  exchange,  and  trade-agents,  eftablifhed  till 
then  in  the  city  of  Paris,  in  what  number  foever,  with  what 
title,  and  under  what  denomination,  they,  may  have  been 
eftablifhed  ;  and  that  he  creates  and  eftablifnes,  in  their  ftead, 
60  new  offices,  or  employments,  of  counfellors,  agents  of  ex¬ 
change,  bank,  and  commerce,  to  perform  the  fame  func¬ 
tions,  and  enjoy  the  fame  prerogatives,  and  the  fame  perqui- 
fttes,  or  brokerage,  enjoyed  formerly  by  the  agents  of  exchange, 
bank,  and  commerce,  created  by  the  edicts  of  Auguft  1708, 
and  November  1714  :  but  yet  they  fhall  not  have  a  right  to 
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rlatm  an  exemption  from  the  poll-tax,  lodging  of  foldiers,  and 
other  taxes,  which  was  granted  to  the  faid  officers  ;  nor  have 
any  fettled  falary,  nor  enjoy  the  franc. fale,  or  exemption  from 
the  falt-dhty. 

And,  in  order  to  forward  the  redemption  of  the  national  debts, 
and  alfo  to  the  end  that  fuch  perfons  as  would  purchafe  thefe 
offices  might  do  it  the  more  eafily,  his  majeffy  permits,  that 
the  money  to  be  paid  for  them,  together  with  the  twofolsfor 
every  livre  of  it,  be  paid  in  rent,  or  annuity-contrads  upon 
the  city,  in  rents  upon  the  provinces,  or  other  government- 
fecurities,  well  and  duly  liquidated.  Ordering,  lilcewife, 
that  the  annual  taxation  of  thefe  offices  (hall  be  reduced  to 
one  half  of  what  it  was,  to  be  paid  by  the  officers,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fums  which  thefe  employments  coft  them  ;  and  that 
the  purchafers  fhall  be  admitted,  after  the  fame  manner  as 
the  former  proprietors  were,  by  virtue  of  the  grants  which 
fhall  be'  fealed  in  the  great  chancery,  they  paying  only  one 
half  of  the  ufual  perquiiites  of  a  gold  mark,  for  the  regifter- 
ing  and  the  feal.  His  majefty  further  orders,  that,  whatever 
is  regulated  by  the  edicts  of  Auguft  1708,  and  November 
17x4,  and  by  the  proclamations  iffued  out  in  confequence  of 
them,  concerning  the  fundions  and  brokerage  of  exchange- 
agents,  be  executed  according  to  the  form  and  tenor  of  them, 
in  every  thing  that  is  not  abrogated  by  this  prefent  edid.  It 
was  regiftered  in  the  parliament  the  12th  of  February  1723. 
For  the  execution  of  this  edid,  and  the  liquidation  or  clear¬ 
ing  of  the  new  offices  of  exchange- agents,  commiffioners 
were  afterwards  appointed  by  a  decree  of  council,  dated  April 
the  5th;  and  another  was  alfo  publifhed  the  4th  of  Auguft 
following,  for  the  reimburfement  of  the  fupprefted  offices, 
the  poffeffors  of  which  were  prohibited  by  the  faid  decree  to 
intermeddle  with  the  functions  of  exchange  agents,  or  to 
take  or  receive  any  brokerage  annexed  thereto,  upon  pain  of 
a  fine  of  3000  livres. 

His  majefty  having  thought  it  proper  to  eftablifti  in  1724  a 
public  exchange  in  the  city  of  Paris,  where  all  bills  of  ex¬ 
change,  and  all  other  commercial  affairs,  relating  both  to  in¬ 
land  and  foreign  trade,  fhould  be  negotiated,  and  the  offices 
of  exchange-agents,  created  the  foregoing  year,  not  being 
taken  up,  his  majefty  judged  it  more  agreeable  to  the  new 
eftablifhment  of  this  exchange  to  put  the  exercife  of  thofe 
offices  into  commilfion,  and  to  appoint  fixty  perfons  of  capa¬ 
city  and  honefty  to  perform  the  functions  of  them,  in  the  form 
and  under  the  conditions  in  the  regulations  which  fhould  be 
drawn  up  in  council. 

Thefe  regulations  contain  25  articles,  which  are  part  of  the 
41,  that  compofe  the  decree  of  council  iffued  the  24th  of 
September  1724,  which  orders  the  fetting  up  of  an  exchange 
in  the  city  of  Paris.  We  fhall  mention  here  fuch  of  them 
only  as  relate  to  the  exchange-agents,  by  commilfion. 

The  articles  of  the  decree,  which  contain  the  regulation  of 
the  fundions  of  the  exchange-agents,  begin  with  the  17th, 
and  continue  to  the  41ft  and  laft  of  them,  both  inelufive ; 
they  are  as  follows,  viz. 

XVII.  His  majefty  gives  leave  to  all  merchants,  traders, 
bankers,  and  others,  who  fhall  be  admitted  upon  change,  to 
negotiate  among  themfelves  bills  of  exchange,  notes  pay¬ 
able  to  the  bearer,  or  to  order,  as  well  as  merchandizes,  with¬ 
out  the  mediation  of  exchange-agents :  and  with  regard  to  all 
other  commercial  effects  and  papers,  in  order  to  abolifh  thofe 
fiditious  fales,  which  have  hitherto  brought  them  into  dif- 
credit,  they  {hall  not  be  negotiated  but  by  the  mediation  of 
the  exchange-agents,  after  the  manner  as  fhall  be  hereafter 
explained,  upon  pain  of  imprifonment  of  thofe  who  fhall 
trade  in  them,  and  a  fine  of  a  thoufand  livres  to  be  levied  by 
diftrefs;  half  of  which  fhall  belong  to  the  informer,  and  the 
other  half  to  the  general  hofpital ;  nor  fhall  it  be  lawful  ei¬ 
ther  to  remit  or  mitigate  that  fine. 

XVIII.  All  negotiations  of  commercial  papers  and  effeds, 
tranfaded  without  the  mediation  of  an  exchange-agent,  fhall 
be  declared  null  and  void,  in  cafe  of  a  difpute  ;  his  majefty 
forbidding  all  tipftaffs  and  bailiffs  to  bring  any  fummons,  on 
account  of  fuch  negotiations,  upon  pain  of  deprivation,  and  a 
fine  of  300  livres  ;  and  forbidding  likewife  all  judges  to  give  any 
fentence  in  fuch  cafes,  upon  pain  of  nullity  of  thofe  fentences. 

XIX.  The  60  offices  of  agents  of  exchange,  bank  and  com¬ 
merce,  created  by  the  edid  of  January  1723,  not  being  taken 
up,  his  majefty  orders  that  the  faid  offices  fhall  be  put  into 
commilfion,  to  be  executed  in  the  form  preferibed  by  thefe 
prefent  regulations. 

XX.  Ten  confiderable  citizens  and  merchants  of  the  city  of 
Paris  fhall  be  chofen,  to  examine  the  capacity  of  thofe  who 
fhall  prefent  themfelves,  in  order  to  be  provided  with  the  60 
commiffions  of  agents  of  exchange,  bank,  and  trade ;  and, 
upon  the  report  of  thefe  ten  confiderable  citizens  and  mer¬ 
chants,  his  majefty  will  caufe  letters  in  the  great  chancery  to 
be  delivered  to  them,  for  the  executing  of  the  faid  commiffions. 

XXI.  The  exchange-agents  fhall  all  be  of  the  catholic,  apo- 
flolic,  and  Roman  religion,  Frenchmen,  or  inhabitants  of  the 
kingdom,  naturalized  at  leaft,  of  twenty-five  years  of  age 
complete,  and  of  an  unblemifhed  reputation.  They  who 
fhall  have  obtained  letters  of  refpite,  or  made  contrads  for 
delay'  of  payment,  or  been  bankrupts,  {hall  not  be  admitted 
exchange  agents. 
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XXII.  The  exchange- agents  fhall  be  fworn,  that  they  tvil! 
fulfil  their  commiffions  faithfully,  before  the  lieutenant-ge¬ 
neral  for  civil  matters  at  Paris,  after  inquiry  made  by  him  of 
their  lives  and  morals ;  and  they  fhall  pay  no  perquifues  for 
the  oaths  taken,  nor  for  their  admiffion. 

XXIII.  The  commiffions  of  exchange-agents  may  he  per¬ 
formed,  without  derogating  from  the  quality  of  noblemen, 
his  ihajefty  giving  leave  to  thofe  who  fhall  be  provided  with 
them,  to  exercife  them  together,  with  the  offices  of  counfel- 
lors-fecretary  to  the  king,  both  in  the  great  court  of  Chan¬ 
cery,  and  in  all  the  other  courts  of  Chancery  in  the  kingdom, 
without  their  having  occafion  for  any  other  decree,  nor  for 
letters  of  compatibility,  his  majefty  difpehfing  and  difeharging 
them  from  fuch  letters  and  decree. 

XXIV.  Upon  any  alteration  happening,  either  by  death,  or 
otberwife,  in  the  number  of  the  fixty  exchange-agents,  which 
fhall  have  been  appointed  to  exercife  the  faid  commiffions  ; 
the  examination  of  thofe  who  are  to  fucceed,  fhall  be,refer- 
red  to  the  fyndic  of  the  exchange-agents  for  the  time  being, 
upon  whofe  advice  new  commiffions  fhall  be  iffued  out. 

XXV.  The  exchange-agents  fhall  be  obliged  to  appear  upon 
change  every  day,  from  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  till  one 
in  the  afternoon,  except  on  Sundays  and  hollidays  ;  nor  fhall 
they  be  allowed  to  be  abfent  from  it  for  any  reafon  whatso¬ 
ever,  except  in  cafe  of  ficknefs. 

XXVI.  They  fhall  everyone  of  them  keep  a  day-book,  or 
regifter,  which  fhall  be  numbered  and  marked  with  a  flou- 
rifb,  by  the  judges  and  confuls  of  the  city  of  Paris;  and  his 
majefty  commands  them  to  regifter  exactly  in  that  book,  all 
the  bills  of  exchange,  notes,  and  other  commercial  papers^ 
and  all  merchandizes  and  effeds  by  them  negotiated,  without 
regiftering  any  name,  but  diftinguifhing  each  particular  article 
by  a  feries  of  numbers ;  and  they  muft  deliver,  to  thofe  who 
fhall  employ  them,  a  certificate  figned  by  them  of  every 
negotiation  they  fliall  have  tranfaded,  which  certificate  muft 
be  marked  with  the  fame  number,  and  the  fame  ftamp  with 
the  folio  of  the  regifter,  on  which  it  is  entered. 

XXVII.  The  exchange-agents  fhall  be  admitted  to  give  evi¬ 
dence  and  make  oath  before  all  judges,  about  the  bufinefs 
they  fhall  have  tranfaded,  before  which  judges,  as  alfo  before 
the  arbitrators  who  may  be  appointed,  they  fhall  be  obliged, 
when  required  Co  to  do,  to  exhibit  and  produce  fuch  article 
of  their  regifter,  as  may  be  difputed. 

XXVIII.  When  negotiations  of  bills  of  exchange,  notes  to 
the  bearer,  or  order,  and  merchandizes,  fliall  be  t  ran  faded 
upon  change  by  the  mediation  of  an  exchange-agent,  the  fame 
agent  may  be  employed  by  the  drawer,  the  feller,  and  the 
buyer  of  merchandizes. 

XXIX.  As  for  the  negotiations  of  commercial  papers  and 
other  effeds,  they  fhall  always  be  tranfaded  by  the  mediation 
of  two  exchange  agents ;  for  which  purpofe,  fuch  perfons  as 
may  be  defirous  to  buy  or  fell  commercial  papers  and  other 
effeds,  fhall  deliver  the  money  or  effeds  into  the  hands  of  the 
exchange-agents,  before  change  time,  upon  their  receipts, 
containing  a  promife  to  account  for  them  within  that  day. 
However,  it  fhall  not  be  lawful  to  the  faid  exchange-brokers 
to  carry  or  receive  any  effeds  or  money  upon  change,  nor  to 
tranfad  their  negotiations,  otherwife  than  in  the  form  here¬ 
after  exhibited,  on  pain  of  fuch,  who  fhall  tranfgrefs  againft 
the  contents  of  this  article,  being  removed  from  their  em¬ 
ployment,  and  paying  a  fine  of  3000  livres,  to  be  levied  by 
diftrefs  ;  half  of  which  fhall  belong  to  the  informer,  and  the 
other  half  to  the  hofpital  general. 

XXX.  When  two  agents  fhall  be  agreed  upon  change,  about 
any  negotiation,  they  fhall  give  each  other  their  note,  pto- 
mifing  to  furnifh  one  another  within  the  day,  that  is  to  fay, 
one  the  effeds  negotiated,  and  the  other  the  fum  agreed  upon 
for  the  faid  effeds :  and  each  of  thefe  notes  fhall  not  only  be 
marked  with  the  fame  number  under  which  the  negotiation 
fliall  be  regiftered  in  the  book  of  the  exchange- agent,  who 
delivers  the  note,  but  alfo  counter-marked  with  the  number 
of  the  note,  delivered  by  the  other  exchange-agent,  that  they 
may  ferve  as  references  and  proofs  to  each  other.  Thefe  notes 
muft  be  regularly  difeharged  on  both  fides  within  the  day, 
upon  pain  of  being  conftrained  to  it  by  diftrefs,  and  even  pro- 
fecuted  extraordinarily,  in  cafe  of  embezzlement  of  the  money 
or  effeds. 

XXXI.  The  exchange-agents  fhall  alfo  be  obliged,  in  clofing 
their  negotiations  with  thofe  who  fhall  have  employed  them, 
to  deliver  to  them  the  note,  on  the  back  of  which  fhall  be 
the  name  of  the  exchange-agent,  with  whom  the  negotiation 
was  tranfaded  ;  and  to  fet  down  in  the  certificate  they  fhall 
deliver  of  it,  according  to  the  26th  article,  the  name  of  the 
exchange-agent,  and  the  two  numbers  of  the  note,  as  alfo  the 
nature  and  quantity  of  the  effeds  bought  or  fold,  and  the  price 
of  the  fame. 

XXXII.  His  majefty  does  moft  exprefsly  forbid  the  exchange- 
agents  to  enter  into  any  fociety  or  partnerfhip  among  them¬ 
felves,  under  whatfoever  pretence  it  might  be,  or  with  any 
merchant,  or  trader ;  or  even  to  execute  any  commiffion  for 
foreigners  or  ftrangers,  unlefs  they  be  adually  at  Paris  at  the 
time  of  the  negotiation,  upon  the  fame  penalty  as  mentioned 
in  the  29th  article. 
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XXXIII.  His  majefly  further  forbids  them  to  make  ufe,  un¬ 
der  any  pretence  whatfoever,  of  any  clerk,  fadtor,  or  ma¬ 
nager,  even  of  their  own  children,  for  the  tranfadlion  of  any 
bufinefs,  of  what  nature  foever,  unlefs  in  cafe  of  ficknefs; 
and,  even  then,  only  to  finifh  the  negotiations  already  begun, 
but  not  to  enter  upon  any  new  one,  under  the  fame  penalties 
as  mentioned  in  article  29. 

XXXIV.  Nor  fhall  the  exchange- agents,  under  the  fame  pe¬ 
nalty,  carry  on  any  trade  in  bills  of  exchange,  notes,  mer¬ 
chandizes,  commercial  papers,  or  other  effects,  diretflly  or 
indiredlly,  for  their  own  proper  account. 

XXXV.  No  perfon  fhall  be  admitted  an  exchange- agent,  if 
he  be  book  or  cafh-keeper  to  any  merchant,  or  other. 
XXXVI.  The  exchange-agents  fhall,  in  no  cafe  whatfoever, 
name  the  perfons  for  whom  they  are  to  tranfadf  bufinefs,  but 
fhall  be  obliged  to  keep  an  inviolable  fecrecy,  and  ferve  them 
faithfully  in  every  circumftance  of  their  negotiations;  either 
with  regard  to  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  effects,  or  their 
price:  and  thofe  that  fhall  be  convidled  of  prevarication, 
fhall  be  condemned  to  make  amends  for  the  damage  done 
by  them,  and  fuffer  the  penalties  mentioned  in  the  29th 
article. 

XXXVII.  His  majefly  forbids  all  exchange-agents  to  nego¬ 
tiate  any  bills  of  exchange,  notes,  merchandizes,  papers,  and 
other  effedls,  belonging  to  perfons,  whofe  failure  fhall  be 
known,  under  the  fame  penalties  as  above. 

XXXVIII.  They  are  alfo  forbidden,  under  the  fame  penal¬ 
ties,  to  endorfe  any  bills  of  exchange,  notes  to  the  bearer, 
or  order,  or  to  promife  to  pay  them,  in  cafe  they  be  not  paid, 
when  due.  It  fhall  only  be  lawful  for  them,  when  required, 
to  certify  the  truth  of  the  fignature,  or  fign  of  the  drawers, 
accepters  or  endorfers,  and  of  thofe  who  fhall  have  made  the 
bills. 

XXXIX.  The  king  forbids  them  alfo,  under  the  fame  pe¬ 
nalties,  to  negotiate  any  where,  but  upon  change,  bills  of 
exchange,  notes,  merchandizes,  commercial  papers,  and  other 
effedis.  > 

XL.  The  brokerage  to  be  paid  to  the  exchange-agents  for 
their  negotiations  of  ready  money,,  bills  of  exchange,  notes 
to  the  bearer,  or  order,  and  other  commercial  papers,  fhall 
be  50  fols  per  1000  livres,  to  be  paid  25  fols  by  the  buyer, 
and  25  by  the  feller,  as  is  cuflomary  ;  and,  with  regard  to  the 
negotiations  for  merchandizes,  they  fhall  be  paid  upon  the 
foot  of  one  half  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  thofe  merchandizes, 
viz.  one  fourth  per  cent,  by  the  buyer,  and  one  fourth  per 
cent,  by  the  feller;  nor  fhall  they,  under  any  pretence  what¬ 
foever,  demand  any  other  or  greater  brokerage,  upon  pain  of 
punifhment  for  extortion. 

XLI.  The  names  of  the  exchange-agents,  who  fhall  have 
tranfgreffed  againft  thefe  rules  and  ordinances,  or  who  fhall 
have  been  deprived,  fhall  be  wrote  upon  a  board,  and  polled 
up  upon  change,  that  the  public  may  be  warned  not  to  em¬ 
ploy  them  any  more. 

The  decree  of  the  24th  of  September  1724,  concerning  the 
eftablifhing  an  exchange  in  the  city  of  Paris,  and  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  60  exchange-agents  by  commiffion,  was  very  foon 
put  into  execution,  with  regard  to  the  appointing  of  thefe 
new  officers ;  and,  on  the  14th  of  October  following,  a  fe- 
cond  decree  of  council  was  publifhed,  by  which  his  majefly 
declared,  that,  having  feen  the  certificates  of  the  ten  con- 
fiderable  citizens  and  merchants,  appointed  to  examine  thofe 
who  fhould  prefent  themfelves  as  candidates  to  fill  up  the 
faid  offices  of  exchange-agents  by  commiffion,  the  fixty  per¬ 
fons  named  in  his  decree  fhould  be  admitted  accordingly ; 
and  as  fuch  tranfadl  the  negotiations  of  all  bills  of  exchange, 
drawn  from  one  place  upon  another,  and  upon  places  in  fo¬ 
reign  countries,  notes  to  the  bearer,  or  order,  commercial 
papers,  and  other  merchandizes  and  effedis,  on  condition 
that  the  faid  fixty  exchange-agents  be  fworn  before  the  lieu¬ 
tenant-general  for  civil  matters  in  the  city  of  Paris,  whom  his 
majefly  appointed  for  that  purpofe. 

Exchange-agents  of  Lyons,  Marfeilles,  and  Bourdeaux. 

Thefe  three  cities  of  France  being,  next  to  Paris,  the  places 
of  the  greatefl  trade  in  bank  and  exchange,  Henry  IV,  as  has 
been  obferved  above,  did  not  forget  them  in  the  creation  of 
exchange- brokers,  in  the  year  1595  :  twelve  of  them  were 
defigned  for  Lyons,  four  for  Marfeilles,  and  three  for  Bour¬ 
deaux.  It  does,  not  appear,  however,  that  thefe  creations 
took  place,  or  at  leaft  it  is  very  likely  that  this  eflablifhment 
did  not  continue  long  :  for  in  1692  thefe  three  cities  had  ex¬ 
change-agents  eredled,  as  it  were,  into  municipal  offices,  and 
in  fome  cities  they  were,  in  a  manner,  hereditary.  Lyons  had 
forty  brokers  for  bills  of  exchange,  cafh,  remittances  of 
money,  buying  of  merchandizes  and  eflates.  The  perfons, 
who  adled  as  brokers,  took  no  patents  from  the  king,  but 
adled  only  under  the  commiffion  of  the  provoft  of  the  mer¬ 
chants  and  echevins,  or  aldermen,  and  had  their  brokerage 
and  perquifites  paid  them,  according  to  the  tariffs  drawn  up 
by  thofe  officers  of  the  city,  and  particularly  by  that  of  the 
31ft  of  December  1668. 

1  he  number  of  brokers  for  bills  of  exchange,  merchandize, 
£?V.  was  greater  at  Marfeilles,  and  their  functions  were,  in  a 


manner,  more  authorized.  There  were  forty-fix  of  them, 
who,  by  reafon  of  a  long  poffeffion,  looked  upon  their  com- 
miffiohs  as  real  offices,  and  difpofed  of  them  as  of  hereditary 
employments,  made  them  part  of  their  children’s  fortune,  and 
alfo  mortgaged  them  like  real  eftates. 

1  hings  were  very  near  upon  the  fame  footing  at  Bourdeaux, 
and  thefe  commiffions  were  looked  upon  there  as  city  em¬ 
ployments. 

All  thefe  commiffions  were  created  and  erefled  into  fettled 
and  hereditary  offices,  by  three  edidh  of  the  year  1692,  but 
iffued  out  in  different  months.  They  were  not,  however,  fully 
executed,  but  with  regard  to  Marfeilles  and  Bourdeaux,  the 
exchange-agents  and  brokers  of  thefe  two  cities  being  ex¬ 
empted  from  the  general  fuppreffion  made  in  1705,  within 
which  thofe  of  Lyons  were  comprized,  like  all  the  others  in 
the  kingdom. 

The  edift,  by  which  that  fuppreffion  was  ordered,  having  at 
the  fame  time  created  116  new  offices  of  king’s  counfellors, 
exchange-agents,  as  has  been  obferved  above,  there  were  25 
of  them  appointed  for  Paris,  and  20  for  Lyons.  But,  the 
edict  of  May  1707  having  again  fuppreffed  them  all,  except 
thofe  of  Paris,  that  of  1692  continued  in  force  for  the  city 
of  Lyons,  and  was  reftored  to  its  former  authority  ;  to  which, 
however,  an  exception  was  made,  with  regard  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  agents  and  brokers. 

The  brokerage  fee  of  the  exchange-agents  in  thefe  three  ci¬ 
ties  was  continued  upon  the  ancient  footing,  as  it  was  paid 
to  the  commiffion-agents,  except  with  regard  to  thofe  of 
Lyons,  whofe  brokerage  fee  was  increafed,  and  fettled  at  one 
half  per  thoufand,  in  the  room  of  one  third  allowed  by  the 
tariff  of  that  city,  for  money  depofited,  changing  of  the  fpe- 
cies,  drafts  and  remittances  for  foreign  places^  which  is  prac- 
tifed  at  prefent. 

Exchange-agents  of  the  city  of  Amflerdam. 

The  city  of  Amflerdam  is  one  of  thofe,  which  carries  on  the 
greatefl  trade  in  the  world,  either  with  regard  to  the  large 
fums  of  money  which  its  merchants  and  bankers  remit  to 
all  foreign  countries,  either  for  their  own  accouht  or  by  com¬ 
miffion,  or  with  regard  to  the  almoft  infinite  quantity  of 
merchandizes,  with  which  its  warehoufes  are  flocked,  and 
which  are  continually  imported  or  exported,  by  the  trade 
they  carry  on  to  the  very  extremities  of  the  earth. 

To  render  that  immenfe  circulation  of  commerce  the  eafier, 
there  are  in -that  famous  city  two  forts  of  brokers,  or  agents 
for  exchange  and  merchandize.  They  are  called  makelaer3 
in  Dutch.  Some  of  them  are  fworn  brokers,  and  others  itine¬ 
rant,  or  ambulatory  brokers. 

The  fworn  brokers  are  fuch  by  way  of  office,  as  it  were,  and, 
being  chofen  by  the  magiflrates,  are  fworn  before  them.  Of 
thefe  there  are  reckoned  to  be  375  Chriflians,  and  20  Jews : 
and,  when  there  happens  a  vacancy  among  them,  it  is  fup- 
plied  by  the  burgomafler,  whofe  turn  it  is  to  take  care  of  the 
trade  of  the  city  for  fix  months. 

The  itinerant  brokers  are  tbofe,  who  without  having  any  pa¬ 
tent  or  commiffion  from  the  magiflrates,  and  without  being 
fworn  before  them,  perform  the  fundlions  of  agents  and  bro¬ 
kers,  and  adl  in  negosPItions,  either  for  drafts  and  remit¬ 
tances  of  money,  or  for  buying  or  felling  merchandizes. 
Their  number  is  greater  than  that  of  the  fworn  makelaers, 
or  brokers ;  fo  that,  taking  them  both  together,  there  are 
above  a  thoufand  perfons  employed  in  brokerage,  moff  of 
whom  are  overloaded  with  bufinefs  and  negotiations.  The 
only  difference  there  is  between  thefe  two  forts  of  agents  and 
brokers  of  exchange  and  merchandize  is,  that  the  fworn 
brokers  are  admitted  to  give  evidence  before  courts  of  juflice, 
in  cafe  any  difputes  happen  with  regard  to  their  negotiations  ; 
whereas  the  itinerant  brokers  are  not  admitted  to  give  evi¬ 
dence,  and,  in  cafe  of  objection  by  one  of  the  parties,  bar¬ 
gains  are  rendered  null  and  void. 

The  brokerage  fees  of  agents  and  brokers  of  the  bank  and 
exchange  are  paid  equally  by  thofe  who  give  their  money, 
and  by  thofe  who  receive  it,  or  who  furnilh  bills  of  exchange, 
unlefs  they  agree  to  the  contrary. 

Thofe  brokerage- fees  have  been  regulated  for  Amflerdam,  by 
the  ordinances  of  January  1613,  and  of  the  22d  of  Novem¬ 
ber  1624,  at  ^e  rate  of  18  llivers  for  100  livres  de  gros, 
which  amount  to  600  guilders,  or  florins ;  that  is  to  fay, 
three  llivers  for  every  100  guilders,  to  be  paid,  one  half  by 
the  drawer,  and  the  other  half  by  him  who  gives  his  money. 
That  the  reader  may  eafier  underftand  this  fubjeft  of  the 
brokerage  of  Amfterdam,  and  of  the  fees  paid  to  agents  and 
brokers,  we  fhall  add  here  the  following  table. 


A  Table  of  the  Brokerage  Fees,  paid  at  Amflerdam,  at  the 
Rate  of  18  Stivers  for  every  100  Livres  de  Gros. 


For  100  livres  de  gros  —  — 

0  fl. 

18  f. 

For  1000  florins,  or  guilders  - 

1  fl. 

10  f. 

For  1000  crowns,  which  are  reckoned  as  3000  J 
florins  -  - 

• 

iO  f. 

For  100 1,  fierling,  reckoned  as  1000  florins 

1  fl. 

10  f. 

For  1000  daelders,  or  1 666 1  florins 

2  fl. 

10  f. 

For  1000  rixdollars  upon  Leipfic  and  Breflaw 

3  A- 

10  f. 

For  1000  ducats  —  —  — • 

5  A. 

00  f. 

8 

For 
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For  icoo  crufadoes  -  - 

For  icoo  florins  bank  money,  againft  current 
money  —  —  — 

For  an  action  of  i  ooo  livres  de  gros  of  the 
Eaft- India  company  - - 

Brokerage  Fees  paid  to  Exchange-Brokers  in  fcveral  cities  of 

Europe. 

At  London  *  for  every  rod.  fterling,  which  makes  |  for 
each  of  the  parties. 

At  Venice  |  per  icoo. 

At  Genoa  \  of  a  crown  for  ioco  crowns. 

At  Bologna  one  fol  for  iao  crowns. 

At  Geneva  j  for  iooo. 

AGIO,  a  bank  term.  (It  is  a  Venetian  word,  which  fignifies 
aid  or  affiftance.)  In  moft  of  the  trading  cities,  where  there 
are  public  banks  eftabliihed,  the  word  agio  exprefles  the  ex¬ 
change,  or  difference  there  is  between  bank  money,  and  cur¬ 
rent  money,  or  cafh  So  that  if  a  merchant,  who  fells  his 
merchandize  ftipulated  to  be  paid,  either  ioo  livres  bank 
money,  or  105  cafh,  or  current  money,  in  fuch  a  cafe  the 
agio  is  faid  to  be  5  per  cent. 

The  bank  agio  varies  in  alihoft  every  place  :  at  Amfferdam 
it  is  ufually  from  3  to  5  per  cent. ;  at  Rome  near  25  per  1500  ; 
at  Venice  20  per  cent,  fixed  ;  at  Genoa  from  75  to  16  per 
cent. 

Agio  is  alfo  ufed  to  exprefs  the  profit,  which  arifes  from  money 
advanced  for  a  perfon  ;  fo  that,  in  this  fenfe,  the  words  agio 
and  advance  are  fynonimous  ;  they  are  ufed  among  merchants 
and  traders,  to  fignify  that  it  is  not  an  intereft,  but  a  profit 
for  money  advanced  in  trade.  That  profit  fs  ufually  reckon¬ 
ed  at  one  half  per  cent,  for  a  month,  that  is  to  fay,  the  rate 
of  fix  per  cent,  per  annum. 

It  is  alfo  fometimes  called  exchange,  though  that  word  has 
no  great  affinity  with  it. 

Agio  is  alfo  ufed,  but  improperly,  to  fignify  the  exchange  of 
a  fum  negotiated,  whether  with  lofs  or  with  profit. 

Some  'alfo  give  the  name  of  agio  of  infurance,  in  France,  to 
what  others  call  premium  in  England. 

AGIOTAGE,  a  French  word,  hardly  ever  ufed  but  in  a  bad 
fenfe  :  it  fignifies  commonly  an  unlawful  and  ufurious  trade. 

AGIOTER  is  ufed.  by  the  French,  to  fignify  the  lending  mo¬ 
ney  at  high  intereft,  and  carrying  on  an  ufurious  traffic  in 
notes,  bonds,  government  fecurities,  and  other  fuch  like  pa¬ 
pers  ;  of  which  the  debts  and  incumbrances  of  the  ftate  con- 
fift.  See  the  next  article. 

AGIOTEUR,  a  term  effablifhed  among  the  French  merchants, 
traders,  bankers,  and  other  people  in  bufinefs  :  it  fignifies  a 
perfon  who  puts  out  his  money  to  high  intereft,  by  taking 
from  the  public,  bills,  promiffory  notes,  aflignations,  or  bonds, 
and  other  fuch  papers,  at  a  very  low  price,  to  fell  them  out 
again  at  a  very  high  one.  Agioteurs  are  looked  upon,  in 
France,  as  public  nufances,  and  profefled  ufurers,  who  un¬ 
der  a  good  government  fhould  be  exemplarily  punifhed. 

AG1TO,  which  is  alfo  called  GIRO,  a  fmall  weight  ufed  in 
the  kingdom  of  Pegu  :  two  agitos  make  a  half  biza,  and 
the  biza  weighs  a  hundred  teccani-,  that  is  to  fay,  2  pounds 
5  ounces  heavy  weight,  or  3  pounds  9  ounces  light  weight, 
of  Venice. 

AGNtlS-CASTUS,  called  alfo  VITEX  by  fome,  a  plant  or 
fhrub  which  fometimes  grows  to  the  height  of  a  middle-fized 
tree.  The  agnus-caftus  thrives  beft  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and 
brooks,  and  in  rugged  and  ftony  places,  though  it  may  alfo 
be  cultivated  in  gardens.  Its  leaves  refemble  thofe  of  the 
olive-tree,  but  they  are  longer  and  more  limber.  Its  trunk  and 
bianches  are  woody  :  the  latter  end  in  many  boughs,  which 
are  long.  Aim,  pliable,  and  intermixed  with  leaves,  blofloms, 
or  feeds,  according  to  the  feafon.  The  blofloms  are  of  a 
purple  colour,  and  fometimes  white.  The  feeds,  which  are 
properly  the  fruit  of  the  plants,  are  white  at  firft,  and  grow 
red  by  degrees.  Many  people  call  thofe  feeds  fmall  or  wild 
pepper ;  either  on  account  of  their  figure,  which  is  not  un¬ 
like  that  of  the  true  pepper,  or  becauie  of  their  tafte,  which 
is  fomething  Iharp  and  aromatic.  The  beft  feed  of  the  ag¬ 
nus-caftus  is  that  which  is  new,  Jarge,  plump,  and  comes 
from  hot  countries  •,  thofe  of  cold  climates  having  much  lefs 
virtue.  It  is  ufed  in  phyftc  for  the  cure  of  venereal  maladies. 

AGRA,  the  principal  kingdom  of  the  Mogul  empire.  It  has 
Bando  on  the  weft,  Dely  on  the  north,  Sambal  on  the  eaft, 
Gualear  and  part  of  Narvar  on  the  fouth. 

Agra,  its  capital,  is  a  place  of  great  traffic,  being  reforted  to 
by  merchants  from  China,  Perfia,  all- parts  of  India,  and  by 
the  Englifh  and  Dutch. 

R,  E  M  A  r  K  s. 

Great-Britain  once  had  a  factory  here,  but  the  long  diftance 
to  Surat,  and  the  hazards  and  difficulties  they  underwent  in 
palling  thither,  made  them  withdraw  it,  though  they  conti-  ; 
nue  to  trade  here. 

The  Dutch,  who  have  ftill  a  factory  in  this  city,  trade  chiefly 
in  fcarlet,  looking  glaftes,  filver,  gold,  and  white  lace,  hard¬ 
ware,  indigo,  cloth  of  Jelapour,  and  fpices.  They  have 
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AGR 

houfes  at  feveral  other  towns,  to  which  they  fend  factors  once 
a  year  ;  and  have  always  fome  perfons  near  the  court,  to  pre¬ 
vent  being  impofed  on  by  the  covetous  tyrannical  vice-roys 
and  governors  near  their  other  fettiements. 

The  number  of  midians,  where  the  public  markets  are  here 
kept  for  all  forts  of  provifiuns ;  of  covered  bazars,  where 
every  merchant  and  artificer  have  theirquarters  and  their  fhops, 
fome  of  which  bazars  are  near  half  a  quarter  of  a  league  long  ; 
and  of  caravanferas,  which  they  fay  amount  to  above  80 : 
all  of  thefe  are  fufficient  to  convince  us,  both  of  the  prodi¬ 
gious  extent,  and  of  the  immenfe  trade  that  is  carried  on  in 
this  city. 

This  trade  is  kept  up  by  feveral  caravans,  which  fet  out  from 
Amadabath,  Surat,  and  other  places,  compofed  commonly 
o!  400  or  500  camels,  which  the  Englifh,  Dutch,  Moors, 
Turks,  Arabs,  Perfians,  and  other  nations,  ufed  to  carry  their 
merchandize  ro  that  ca  ital,  and  to  bring  back  from  thence 
feveral  others  in  return. 

Befides  the  indigo  of  Agra,  which  is  the  beft  in  the  world, 
they  get  from  thence  a  great  many  fluff’s  and  linens;  the  lat¬ 
ter  of  which  are  a  fit  commodity  for  the  weft  and  the  north. 
Thither  likewife  are  carried  the  merchandize  from  Bantam 
and  Tartary  ;  and  here  alfo  arrive,  in  other  caravans,  the 
merchants  from  the  inland  parts  of  Indoltan,  or  the  Mogul’s 
dominions. 

The  charges  on  merchandize  bought  at  Agra,  for  Surat, 
amount  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  including  the  remitting  of 
bills  of  exchange  at  5  per  cent,  packing  up,  carriage,  and 
the  duties  or  toll  for  the  roads,  according  to  their  feveral 
qualities. 

It  mull  alfo  be  obferved,  that,  in  all  the  dominions  of  the 
Grand  Mogul,  the  penalty  for  defrauding  the  cuftom-houfe  of 
the  duties  of  importation,  or  exportation,  is  not  the  forfeit¬ 
ing  of  the  merchandize,  but  only  paying  double  the  duty, 
when  the' fraud  js  difeovered 

The  indigo  that  is  cultivated  and  prepared  in  the  dominions 
of  the  Grand  Mogul,  particularly  that  of  Agra,  is  always 
20  per  cent  dearer  than  that  of  the  other  parts  of  the  Eaft- 
Indies  :  it  is  in  round  cakes  or  bails. 

Frauds  in  the  Indigo  of  Agra. 

As  there  are  three  forts  of  indigo ;  namely,  that  of  the  firft 
leaves,  that  of  the  fecond,  and  that  of  the  third  :  the  Indians 
endeavour  to  fell  the  one  for  the  other,  though  that  of  the  fe¬ 
cond  leaves  be  worth  12  per  cent,  lefs  than  that  of  the  firft 
and  the  laft  20  per  cent,  lefs  than  the  fecond. 

The  impofition  may  be  difeovered  by  the  colour,  and  by- 
breaking  fome  bits  of  the  pafte  ;  that  of  the  firft  leaves  beino- 
of  a  bluiftt  purple,  more  fiiining  and  bright  than  the  two 
others,  and  the  fecond  fort  of  a  deeper  colour  than  the  laft. 
Another  method  they  have  of  deceiving  in  the  fale  of  indigo 
is  this :  when  it  is  reduced  into  a  pafte,  they  dry  it  upon  fand, 
fome  of  which  always  flicks  to  it,  and  encreafes  its  weight ; 
or,  when  it  is  dry,  they  keep  the  pafte  in  a  damp  place.  The 
adulteration,  made  by  fand  mixed  with  it,  may  be  known  by* 
putting  the  indigo  into  the  fire;  the  indigo  will  be  confirmed, 
and  there  will  remain  nothing  but  the  fand. 

Agra,  a  drug,  a  kind  of  fweet-feented  wood,  found  in  the 
ifland  of  Hainan,  on  the  coaft  of  China.  The  fineft  is 
bought  generally  in  Hainan,  at  the  rate  of  So  taels  per  foot, 
and  fells  at  Canton  for  90.  The  fecond  fort  is  commonly 
bought  for  70  taels,  and  fells  for  80;  and  the  laft  is  bought 
for  45  taels,  and  fold  for  60. 

Agra-Caramba,  a  drug,  is  another  fweet-feented  wood, 
which  alfo  comes  from  the  ifland  of  Hainan,  where  it  cofts 
about  60  taels  per  cati,  and  fells  at  Canton  for  80  to  85. 
This  wood  is  proper  to  purge  women :  the  Japanefe  fet 
a  great  value  upon  it,  and  the  Chinefe  carry  them  a  vaft 
quantity  of  it. 

AGREAGE,  thus  they  call,  at  Bourdeaux,  what  is  called  court¬ 
age  (brokerage)  in  other  places. 

To  AGREE,  in  French  commerce,  is  to  approve,  ratify,  or 
confirm,  a  contract  for  delay  of  payment.  7'bey  fay,  by 
way  of  proverb,  that  the  debtor  muft  either  pay  or  ratify ; 
that  is,  a  debtor  ought  to  fatisfy  his  creditor,  either  with 
money,  or  with  good  words. 

AGRICULTURE,  the  art  of  tilling  and  cultivating  the 
earth,  in  order  to  render  it  fertile,  and  make  it  bear  plants, 
trees,  fruits,  &c. 

The  principal  operations  in  agriculture  are  manuring,  plow¬ 
ing,  fallowing,  fowing,  harrowing,  reaping,  mowing,  &c. 
And  to  thefe  belong  the  management  of  the  productions  of 
particular  places  and  countries ;  as  hops,  hemp,  vines,  to¬ 
bacco,  faffron,  liquorice,  woad,  &c.  To  the  fame  art  be¬ 
long  alfo  planting,  tranfplanting,  pruning,  engrafting ;  the 
culture  of  forefts,  timber,  coppices,  &c. 

Remarks. 

Agriculture  confifts  either  in  feeding  or  tillage,  whereby 
are  railed  (tore  of  cattle,  cqrn,  and  Iruits,  proper  for  food 
and  traffic. 

To  begin  yvith  feeding :  and  here  I  might  enumerate  the  va¬ 
rious  forts  of  cattle  railed  and  bred  by  the  care  of  the  huf- 
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fiandrr.an  ;  but  the  moft  effential  with  refpe£l  to  our  trade  are, 
j.  The  cattle  for  beef:  Which,  befides  the  excellency  of  it’s 
flefli  for  nouriftimcnt,  affords  many  neceffaries  for  our  trade, 
'and  is  extremely  ferviceable  in  tillage:  with  this  we  both 
nourifh  our  inhabitants  at  home,  vidfual  our  (hips  for  foreign 
voyages,  and  load  them  with  the  feveral  manufactures  where¬ 
with  it  doth  fupply  us  :  from  the  milk  we  make  butter  and 
cheefe;  from  the  flefti,  beef;  from  the  fkin,  leather;  from 
the  fat,  tallow  ;  and  of  the  horns  feveral  ufeful  neceffaries  : 
the  overplus  whereof,  above  our  own  confumption,  we  ex¬ 
port,  and  fell  in  foreign  markets. 

2.  The  fheep  ;  whofe  golden  fleece  being  the  bafts  of  our 
woollen  manufactures,  employ  multitudes  of  our  people; 
and  the  wool  being  of  different  lengths  and  finenefs,  makes 
them  of  various  forts  ;  whereby  thofe  animals  afford  us  a 
yearly  crop,  whilft  living  ;  and,  at  their  deaths,  we  have  their 
fleffi  and  their  fkins  for  variety  of  ufes. 

3.  Horfes  ;  whofe  labour  is  fo  neceffary,  that  we  can  neither 
carry  on  our  husbandry  or  trade  without  them  :  befides  their 
fitnefs  for  war,  being  efteemed  the  moft  courageous  in  the 
whole  world,  and  for  thefe  ufes  are  alfo  tranfported  abroad, 
as  a  trafficable  commodity.  They  are  fent  to  our  plantations 
in  America;  for  thelaft  to  fome  of  our  neighbouring  nations  : 
but  their  flefh  is  of  no  ufe,  their  fkins  of  little  ;  the  leather 
made  of  them  being  very  ordinary,  only  thelongefl  of  their  hair 
is  ufed  in  weaving  hats  for  the  ladies,  and  fome  forts  are  ufed 
in  perriwigs  for  the  men. 

There  are  fundry  other  forts  of  beafts,  fome  whereof  require 
no  care  in  raiftng,  others  little  ;  fuch  as  the  flag,  the  deer, 
the  rabbit,  the  hare,  the  badger,  the  goat,  arid  divers  others, 
whofe  fkins  are  neceffary  for  our  trade,  and  ufeful  in  our 
manufactures. 

Tillage  is  that  whereby  we  raife  our  corn,  by  turning  up  and 
manuring  the  land  ;  the  feveral  forts  whereof  are  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  peafe,  beans,  vetches,  oats,  &c.  all  which  not  only 
afford  nourifhment  to  ourfelves,  and  the  beafls  we  ufe  in  la¬ 
bour,  but  ferve  for  confiderable  articles  in  our  commerce  ;  as 
they  give  employment  to  our  people  at  home,  and  are  tranf¬ 
ported  abroad  according  to  the  furplus  of  our  domeftic  con¬ 
fumption,  and  the  want  of  our  neighbours,  befides  the  large 
quantities  ufed  in  our  navigation. 

Thefe  produCls  are  all  dear  profit  to  the  nation,  being  raifed 
from  eaith  and  labour:  but  their  principal  benefit  to  the 
community  arifes  from  their  exportation  by  our  merchants, 
either  in  their  own  kinds,  or  when  wrought  up,  the  remainder, 
which  is  fpent  at  home,  tending  rather  to  fupply  our  wants 
than  to  advance  our  wealth  ;  which  exports  being,  more  or  lefs, 
according  to  the  price  they  bear  in  other  countries,  and  thefe 
arifing  from  the  proportion  their  lands  hold  with  ours  in  their 
yearly  rents,  are  not  fo  great  in  fpecie  as  when  wrought  up. 
Butter  fimply  is  the  chief  wherewith  we  fupply  feveral  fo¬ 
reign  markets  ;  and  did  formerly  more,  till  by  making  it  bad, 
and  ufing  fcandalous  arts  to  increafe  it’s  weight,  England  loft 
moft  of  that  trade,  and  is  now  beaten  out  of  it  by  Ireland, 
which  every  year  makes  theirs  better  :  befides,  they  underfell 
England  in  the  price,  as  they  do  alfo  in  beef,  occafioned  by 
the  low  rents  of  their  lands. 

It  was  the  aCt  of  prohibition  made  formerly  in  England  that 
firft  introduced  them  into  a  foreign  traffic,  their  foie  dependence 
before  that  time  being  on  the  Englifh  markets,  and  from  hence 
they  were  fupplied  with  what  they  flood  in  need  of;  but, 
being  thereby  prohibited  from  bringing  their  cattle,  and  other 
provifions  to  England,  they  endeavoured  to  find  a  vent  for 
them  in  other  markets,  which  they  did  with  good  fuccefs, 
and  to  more  advantage:  the  fweetnefs  whereof  gave  a  fprin^ 
to  their  induftry,  and  put  them  on  the  woollen  manufadurest 
which  they  vended  alfo  where  they  exported  their  provifions  ; 
till,  in  time,  it  became  fo  great  and  flourifhing  as  to  ffive  us 
apprehenfion  it  would  endanger  ours. 

As  for  corn,  foreign  markets  are  frequently  fupplied  therewith, 
both  from  thence,  and  from  the  lflands  of  the  Azores,  cheaper 
than  the  rents  of  our  lands  will  admit  ;  but  the  Britifh  planta¬ 
tions  have  fome  dependance  on  England  for  our  product  ;  and, 
as  the  lands  of  Ireland  rife  in  their  yearly  value,  they  will 
have  more.  We  alfo  raife,  by  agriculture,  confiderable  quan- 
titles  of  hemp  and  flax,  both  which  are  ufeful  in  our  trade. 
Among  the  feveral  trees  that  adorn  our  fields,  the  oak,  ’ the 
elm,  and  the  affi  are  the  chief;  thefe  not  only  ferve  for  the 
buildings  of  our-ffiips  and  houfes,  but  alfo  furnilh  us  with 
materials,  wherewith  our  artificers  make  great  variety  of 
things  fit  for  our  commerce:  and  it  were  to  be  wiffied,  that 
better  care  was  taken  to  preferveour  timber,  for  the  benefit  of 
pofterity. 

This  gives  us  a  ffiort  idea  of  the  effeas  of  huffiandry,  which 
is  apparently  the  original  fource  of  moft  of  our  treafures  ; 
the  due  cultivation  of  the  earth  being  the  great  fountain  of  all 
materials  for  trade,  and  the  arts  of  commerce  render  them  the 
more  valuable  to  their  proprietors. 

It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  it  will  ever  be  good  policy  to 
eaie  the  land,  in  order  to  promote  trade ;  and  to  encourage 
the  trading  intereft,  in  order  to  promote  the  landed. 

Bvery  objea  of  traffic  require  to  the  fuftenance  of  life  being 
produced  by  the  earth,  the  more  our  lands  in  general  ffiall 
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oc  improved  and  cultivated,  the  greater  plenty  we  ffiaii  havg 

o  vegetables  and  cattle  of  every  kind,  the  more  populous  the 

nation  in  u  etui  hands,  and  the  more  comfortably  and  happily 
w.ll  the  people  fubfift.  As  thofe  productions  augment,  fo wifi 
the  general  confumption;  the  greater  plenty,  the  cheaper  will 
eveiy  thing  be,  whereby  trade  will  flouriffi,  and  money  alfo 
grow  proport, onably  plentiful  in  general  circulation  :  and  in 
fuch  cafe,  lefs  money  will  purchafe  every  thing  in  proportion 
as  the  plenty  of  land  productions  ffiall  reduce  The  price,  with 

refpedt  to  the  demand.  *  * 

By  the  general  improvement  of  the  old,  and  cultivation  of  freffi 
lands  to  a  degree  requifite  to  render  things  in  general 
cheap  and  plentiful,  fuch  plenty  will  foon  be  fo  magnified  as 
to  reduce  the  price  of  the  neceffaries  of  life  to  one  half  if  not 
one  third  what  it  is  at  prefent.  This  will  reduce  the  o’eneral 
Prrr  °f  that  being  regulated  by  the  price  of  neceffaries 

of  life.  Will  not  this  make  all  our  fabrics  and  manufactures 
cheaper  as  well  among  ourfelves  as  foreigners,  fince  their 
value  is  conftituted  according  to  the  rate,  at  which  artificers 
and  manufacturers  can  fubfift  ?  Will  not  this  naturally  extend 
our  exportations,  not  only  amongft  our  prefent  foreign  cufto- 
mers,  but  attradt  new  ones  ?  Such  new  cuftomers  who  at  pre¬ 
fent  are  incapable  of  purchafing  our  commodities,  by  reafon  of 
their  exceffive  dearnefs  ?  Will  not  this  prevent  our  competitors 
in  foreign  commerce,  who  are  now  ftudioufly  promoting  every 
art  of  agriculture,  from  rivalling  and  fupplantirig  usln  that 
which  is  the  great  fupport  of  the  whole  Bririffi  empire  ? 

In  countries  where  the  land  cultivated  does  not  afford  an  am¬ 
ple  competency  of  it’s  productions  to  make  the  whole  plentiful, 
and  therefore  cheap,  will  not  the  people  in  general  be  inevita¬ 
bly  diftreffed  and  miferable  ?  Can  any  chains  reftrain  their 
trunfmigration,  from  country  to  country,  ’till,  with  fome  de¬ 
gree  of  confolation,  they  ffiall  be  able  to  fuftain  the  perpetual 
ftate  of  labour  ?  Where  this  policy  is  difregarded,  will  it  noc 
^  ^population;  where  regarded,  have  the  contrary 

If  the  rents  of  lands  ffiall  be  raifed  above  what  the  quantity  of 
circulating  money  will  enable  tenants  to  pay,  will  not  the  mo¬ 
ney  of  a  nation  grow  fcarcer  and  fcarcer  ?  Where  there  is  not 
a  quantity  of  land  effeftually  cultivated  to  reduce  the  rents  in 
proportion  to  the  money,  will  not  the  fcarcity  of  money  at 
length  grow  <0  great,  as  to  leave  little  in  the  kingdom  ?  For 
where  the  rei^ts  are  kept  up  beyond  the  proportion  of  money 
to  pay  them,  will  not  every  thing  rife  in  it’s  price  and  value, 
commerce  grow  worfe  and  worfe,  it’s  general  ballance  turn 
more  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  dearer  nation,  and  at  length  the 
nation  become  ftript  of  it’s  money  as  well  as  it’s  peopled 
Did  not  the  demand  for  farms  in  greater  proportion  than  they 
were  to  be  had,  firft  raife  their  rents  ?  Did  not  this  deter 
people  from  encreafing  the  cultivation  of  freffi  land,  as  the  de¬ 
mand  ffiows  they  would,  as  they  encreafed  in  number  ?  What 
could  the  furplus  people  do,  but  ftrike  into  trades  and  profef- 
fions  ?  Whilft  the  neceffaries,  the  price  of  labour,  rents  of  lands 
and  manufactures  have  advanced  amongft  us,  have  not  thofe 
engaged  in  trade  and  profeffions  alfo  found  it  difficult  to  live  ? 
Will  not  more  and  more  be  daily  undone,  if  the  monftrous 

dearnefs  of  things  continues  as  it  does?  Can  the  gentleman 

flatter  himfelf  with  efcaping  a  proportionate  injury  with  the 
reft  of  the  people  ?  If  money  becomes  fcarcer  and  fcarcer, 
will  not  monopolizers,  foreftallers,  and  regraters,  multiply, 
to  enhance  ftill  more  and  more  the  prices  of  provifions,  fined 
the  produce  of  the  earth  at  a  cheap  rate  will  not  bring  fuffici- 
ent  fupport  to  the  farmer,  and  pay  all  charges  to  which  he  is 
liable  ?  Does  not  this  increafe,  inftead  of  leffen  the  evil  ? 

To  increafe  the  money,  to  keep  up  the  payment  of  rents,  canthis 
be  otherwife  effected  than  by  the  increafe  of  luch  foreign  com¬ 
merce  as  will  bring  us  in  an  increafed  ballance  ?  But  how  can 
this  be  expeded,  except  by  the  decreai'e  in  the  price  of  our 
commodities,  which  only  will  or  can  encourage  and  enable 
foreign  ftates  and  empires  to  buy  them  ?  Can  this  be  effedlually 
done,  till  the  price  of  rents  is  reduced  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  money  ?  T  his  cannot  be  accomplifhed,  till  a  due 
quantity  of  wafte  land  is  taken  into  cultivation.  This  meafure 
will  make  farms  abound,  the  only  natural  way  to  lower  rents 
in  general. 

Nor  does  it  appear  that  gentlemen  .would  be  fufferers  by  low¬ 
ering  of  rents,  by  fuch  means.  Let  it  be  fuppofed,  that  all 
our  lands  ffiould  be  raifed  20  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  fince  that 
land  cultivated  would  bear  no  more  corn,  grafs,  nor  cattle, 
than  it  does  at  prefent,  mull  not  the  corn  and  cattle  be  ad¬ 
vanced  in  proportion  ?  Will  not  the  neceflariesof  life  coft  the 
labourer  more,  and  his  wages  be  raifed  accordingly  ?  All  things 
would  certainly  be  raifed,  if  money  could  be  found  to  circulate 
tr  de  at  fuch  an  advance  ;  and  fince  gentlemen  as  Well  as  the 
labourer  would  buy  every  thing  at  fuch  an  advanced  price, 
how  could  they  be  advantaged  by  receiving  20  per  cent,  per 
annum  more,  and  paying  the  fame,  or  more,  for  what  they 
flood  in  need  of  ? 

If  it  ffiould  be  faid,  that  although  this  might  be  the  cafe  with 
regard  to  their  expence,  yet  it  would  not  be  fo  to  their  favings, 
they  will  be  deceived.  Suppofe  a  gentleman  of  1000  1  per 
annum,  now  fpends  500  1.  and  lays  by  5CO  1.  per  annum  :  if 
eftates  were  raifed  20  per  cent,  as  fuppofed,  he  would  then 
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fpend  600 1.  and  lay  by  600  1.  per  annum.  But  how  would 
he  be  the  richer,  fince  the  price  of  every  thing  is  raifed  at  leaft 
in  the  like  proportion  ?  The  neceflaries  of  life  will  coft  the 
labourer  more,  and  his  wages  muft  be  raifed  accordingly. 
Timber  for  carriages,  and  other  ufes,  will  coft  more  to  fell 
and  hew;  horfes  to  draw  the  produce  of  the  earth  will  be 
more  expenftve,  and  confequently  carriage,  and  every  manu¬ 
facture  will  coft  more.  All  things  in  general  will  certainly  be 
raifed,  while  money  can  be  found  to  circulate  trade  at  fuch  an 
advance.  Since  then  gentlemen  themfelves,  as  well  as  others, 
would  buy  every  thing  at  fuch  a  raifed  price,  how  would  they 
be  benefited  by  receiving  20  per  cent,  per  annum  more,  and 
paying  that  at  leaft  for  all  they  wanted  ? 

The  purchafe  of  eftates  being  governed  by  the  intereft  of  mo 
ney,  will  be  valued  at  as  many  years  as  if  rents  had  not  fallen  ; 
and  though  the  fum  for  which  they  fell  will  be  annually  lefs 
as  the  rent  fhall  be  lowered  ;  yet  the  money  will  have,  at  leaft, 
all  the  fame  effeCt,  apply  the  fame  as  you  pleafe.  If  the  lands 
were  raifed  20  percent,  per  annum,  this  would  not  make  them 
produce  more,  but  perhaps  lefs,  than  they  now  do,  by  putting 
it  out  of  the  farmer’s  power,  in  fome  degree,  to  ufe  fo  much  (kill 
and  expence  in  cultivation  as  before  rents  were  fo  raifed  :  as 
this  advance  of  rent  v/ould  not  tend  to  increafe  the  produce, 
all  the  produce  muft  be  fold,  not  only  for  all  the  20  pounds 
more,  but  there  muft  be  profits  likewife  on  all  thofe  20  pounds 
to  enable  the  farmers  to  purchafe  whatever  they  wanted  at  the 
higher  prices,  to  which  everything  will  be  enhanced  from  the 
general  rife  of  things,  as  it  palled  through  every  hand,  compre 
hending  the  manufacturing  partalfo;  this  would  ftill  propor¬ 
tionally  encreafe  the  profits  on  the  firft  raifed  prime  cofts, 
before  they  reached  theconfumer  ;  and  muft  not  he  in  the  end, 
not  only  pay  the  advanced  20  pounds  rent,  but  the  enhanced 
profits  arifing  thereon,  through  all  the  feveral  hands  it  palled? 
And  fince  labour,  which  adds  the  greateft  value  to  every  thing, 
will  in  this  cafe  be  enhanced  too,  it  is  apparent,  that  the  fame 
quantity  of  produce  muft  be  dearer  by  all  the  firft  advanced 
20  pounds  rent,  and  by  fuitable  profits  to  all  the  feveral  hands 
through  which  things  pafs,  together  with  a  greater  charge  of 
labour  thereon.  Whence  it  is  evident  that  if  the  fame  quantity 
of  produce  muft  thus  coft  a  great  deal  more  than  all  the  20 
pounds  rent,  by  which  it  was  enhanced,  the  feveral  parts  there¬ 
of  muft  coft  more  likewife  in  fuch  proportion ;  fo  that  we 
may  not  fcruple  to  affert,  that  140  1.  could  not  in  this  cafe 
purchafe  more  then  100  1.  did  before  the  rife;  whereby  gentle¬ 
men,  who  are  confumers  in  common  with  others,  would  be. 
come  poorer  for  raifing  their  eftates  :  and  therefore  it  Ihould 
confequently  feem  manifeft  that  they  would  be  the  richer  for 
lowering  their  eftates  20  or  30  per  cent,  per  annum,  by'a  due 
increafe  in  the  cultivation  of  more  land,  fince  it  muft  be  no 
lefs  certain  that  70 1.  or  80 1.  would  purchafe  more  in  this  cafe 
than  ieo  1.  does  at  prefent,  becaufe  it  is  evident  that  120  1.  in 
the  other  cafe,  would  not  purchafe  fo  much  as  100  1.  doth 
now.  So  that  if  rents  ihould  fall  30  per  cent,  by  a  larger 
land  cultivation,  every  thing  would  certainly  fall  in  the  fame 
proportion,  whereby  gentlemen  would  lofe  nothing  but  the 
nominal  found  of  fo  much  per  annum. 

This  obvious  reafoning  evinces  why  gentlemen  cannot  live  fo 
well  and  hofpitably  on  the  fame  eftates,  as  their  anceftors  did, 
who  had  confiderably  lefs  nominal  income  than  their  fucceffors 
If,  therefore,  gentlemen  find  themfelves  ftreightened  by  raifing 
rents,  above  what  the  circulating  money  amongft  them  will 
enable  them  to  pay  ;  muft  not  this  increafe  the  ftreights  and 
difficulties  of  the  people  on  whom  fuch  heavy  rents  are 
raifed  and  account  for  their  arrearages  and  badnefs  of  pay¬ 
ments? 

A  J  A  N,  a  coaft  and  country  of  Africa  has  the  river  Quil- 
manci  on  the  fouth  ;  the  mountains  from  which  that  river 
fprings  on  the  weft  ;  Abyffinia,  or  Ethiopia,  and  the  ftreight 
of  Babelmandel  on  the  north;  and  the  eaftern,  or  Indian, 
ocean,  on  the  eaft.  Going  from  fouth  to  north,  along  the 
coaft,  we  find  the  republic  of  Brava,  the  kingdom  of  Maga- 
doxo,  and  that  of  Adel,  and  fome  other  more  weftward  with¬ 
in  the  land.  The  coaft  abounds  with  all  neceflaries  of  life, 
and  has  plenty  of  very  good  horfes.  The  kings  of  Ajan  are 
often  at  war  with  the  emperor  of  the  Abyffins,  and  all  the 
prifoners  they  take  they  fell  to  the  merchants  of  Cambaya, 
thofe  of  Aden,  and  other  Arabs,  who  come  to  trade  in  their 
harbours,  and  give  them  in  exchange  coloured  cloths,  glafs- 
beads,  raifins,  and  dates  ;  for  which  they  alfo  take  back, 
befides  flaves,  gold  and  ivory.  The  whole  fea-coaft,  from 
Zanguebar  to  the  ftreight  of  Babelmandel,  is  called  the  coaft 
of  Ajan  ;  and  a  confiderable  part  of  it  is  ftiled  the  Defert- 
coaft.  It’s  kingdoms,  or  provinces,  are  as  follow  : 

1.  Brava,  the  capita!  of  a  republic  of  the  fame  name,  is 
fituate  between  two  arms  of  the  river  Quilmanci,  where  it 
has  a  pretty  good  haibour.  It  is  a  pretty  large  city,  and  is 
inhabited  by  rich  merchants,  who  trade  in  gold,  filver,  filks, 
fluffs,  &c.  and  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  Portugueze. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  ambergreafe  on  the  coaft  of  Brava. 

2.  Magadoxo,  or  Madogaxo,  has  the  kingdom  of  Adel 
on  the  north  ;  the  kingdom  of  A  Saba  on  the  weft  ;  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  Brava  on  the  north  ;  and  the  eaftern  ocean  on  the 


eaft.  This  country  abounds  with  barley,  and  other  fruit, 
and  feeds  great  numbers  of  horfes  and  other  cattle. 

To  the  capital  city  MagadoXo  a  great  many  merchants  of 
Cambaya  and  Aden  bring  fluffs,  drugs,  and  fpices,  which  they 
exchange  for  gold,  ivory,  and  wax. 

3.  Adel  has  Magadoxo  on  the  fouth  ;  part  of  the  eaftern 
ocean,  and  that  part  of  the  coaft  of  Ajan  which  is  called  the 
Defert-coaft  on  the  eaft  ;  the  ftreights  of  Babelmandel  on  the 
north,  and  the  Galles,  with  the  kingdoms  of  Dancari  and 
Balii,  on  the  weft. 

The  town  of  Zeila,  feated  in  a  gulph  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  the 
mouth  of  the  ftreight  of  Babelmandel,  is  extremely  populous. 
The  foil  about  Zeila  is  nothing  but  a  dry,  barren  fand,  and 
they  are  obliged  to  fetch  frefli  water  two  days  journey  from 
the  city  :  but,  at  that  diftance,  the  country  abounds  with 
corn  and  fruit  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  inhabitants  cannot 
ufe  it  all,  and  the  Arabs  of  Aden,  and  other  neighbouring 
countries,  come  and  make  their  provifioqs  here.  The  country 
abounds  alfo  with  cattle ;  befides  which,  they  have  alfo  here 
gold,  ivory,  frankincenfe,  pepper,  and  great  numbers  of 
flaves,  whom  they  buy,  or  fteal,  in  Abyffinia,  all  which  they 
exchange  with  the  merchants  of  Arabia  and  Cambaya  for 
cloths,  amber,  necklaces,  glafs-beads,  raifins,  dates,  £sV. 
The  inhabitants  of  Quiloa,  Melinda,  Mombafa,  and  other 
parts,  come  and  buy  horfes  at  Barbora,  another  fea-port  town 
on  this  coaft. 

4.  Dancali,  Dancale,  or  Dangale,  lies  to  the  weft  of 
the  Red  Sea,  to  eaft  and  fouth  of  Abyffinia,  and  to  the 
north  of  Balii  and  Fatagar;  It  has  a  fea-port  town  called 
Bailar.  There  is  a  place  called  the  Land  of  Salt,  becaufe  it 
contains  mines,  out  of  which  they  dig  vaft  quantities  of  fait, 
which  is  carried  intoother  countries  on  camels,  and  affords  a 
confiderable  trade.  The  foil  here  is  almoft  every-where  bar¬ 
ren,  and  produces  no  corn  at  all. 

AIDERBEITZAN,  or  as  the  Perfians  call  itAZER- 
BEIAN,  or  ASAPAIC  AN,  a  province  in  Perfia,  bor¬ 
ders  on  the  eaft  to  the  province  of  Ghilan  and  Tabriftan ;  to 
the  fouth  on  Perfian  Irack ;  to  the  weft  and  north-weft  upon 
Upper  Armenia  and  the  river  Aras;  and  to  the  north,  on 
Schirwan.  The  foil  of  this  province  is  fruitful,  and  the  cli¬ 
mate  healthy,  though  cold.  It  contains, 

1.  Tauris,  a  very  large  and  potent  city,  being  the  fecond  in 
Perfia,  for  dignity,  grandeur,  riches,  trade,  and  number  of 
inhabitants.  The  city  contains  15,000  houfes,  and  as  many 
fhops  ;  for  the  houfes  in  Perfia  are  not  in  the  fame  place  with 
their  fhops,  which  ftand  for  the  moft  part  in  long  and  large 
arched  ftreets  40  or  50  feet  high,  which  ftreets  are  called  ba¬ 
zars,  or  markets,  and  make  the  heart  of  the  city  ;  the  houfes 
being  in  the  out-parts,  and  having  almoft  all  gardens  belong¬ 
ing  to  them. 

Thefe  at  Tauris  are  the  fineft  bazars  that  are  in  any  place 
of  Afia ;  and  it  is  a  lovely  fight  to  behold  their  vaft  extent,  their 
largenefs,  their  beautiful  cupolas,  and  the  arches  over  them, 
the  number  of  people  that  are  there  all  day  long,  and  the  vaft 
quantity  of  merchandizes  with  which  they  are  filled. 
The  grandeft  of  all,  and  where  they  fell  their  jewels  and 
wares  of  greateft  value,  is  octangular,  and  very  fpacious, 
being  called  kaiferie,  or  the  royal  market-place.  Their  other 
public  buildings  are  no  lefs  fumptuous,  nor  lefs  populous. 
The  houfes  where  they  fell  tobacco,  coffee,  and  ftrong  li¬ 
quors,  are  anfwerable  to  the  beauty  of  the  reft.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  this  city  amount  to  about  550,000  fouls,  though 
feveral  perfons  there,  fay  there  are  no  lefs  than  1,100,000. 
The  number  of  ftrangers  alfo,  which  are  there  at  all 
times  is  very  great ;  they  reforting  thither  from  all  parts  of 
Afia;  nor  is  there,  perhaps,  any  fort  of  merchandize  of  which 
there  is  not  a  magazine  to  be  found  at  Tauris.  The  city  is 
full  of  artifts  in  cotton,  in  filk,  and  in  gold  ;  and  feveral  of 
the  principal  merchants  there  affirmed  to  Sir  John  Chardin, 
that  there  are  above  6000  bales  of  filk  wrought  out  in  manu¬ 
facture  every  year. 

The  trade  of  the  city  extends  all  over  Perfia  and  Turky,'into 
Mufcovy,  Tartary,  the  Indies,  and  over  the  Black  Sea.  Not 
far  from  the  city,  in  the  neighbouring  parts,  are  to  be  feen 
great  quarries  of  white  marble,  of  which  there  is  a  fort  that 
is  tranfparent.  The  people  of  the  country  imagine  it  to  be 
water  of  a  mineral  fountain,  congealed  and  hardened  by  de¬ 
grees  :  There  are,  indeed,  not  far  from  it,  two  confiderable 
mines,  the  one  of  gold,  the  other  of  fait;  but  there  has 
been  no  working  in  the  gold  mine  for  a  long  time,  becaufe 
they  always  found  that  the  profit  never  anfwered,  to  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  labour. 

The  bazars  at  Ardebil,  or  Ardevil,  are  fine  and  well 
covered  ;  but  here  they  deal  very  little  in  gold  fluffs  and 
jewels,  as  they  are  faid  to  have  done  formerly,  and  as  they 
do  in  other  places.  Here  are  but  three  or  four  large  ftreets 
where  the  chief  fhops  are ;  the  reft  are  not  worth  fpeaking 
of:  and,  indeed,  trade  flags  here  very  much.  The  meidan,  or 
great  fquare,  is  300  paces  long,  and  1  50  broad,  having  fhops 
all  round  it,  which,  when  this  city  was  in  its  flourifliing  con¬ 
dition,  were  well  flocked  with  valuable  commodities;  but 
the  richeft  goods,  fuch  as  jewels,  gold,  filver,  filk,  fs'e.  were 
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kept  in  another  market-houfe,  or  exchange,  which  is  a  fquarc 
building,  arched  over,  and  opens,  at  three  gates,  into  three 
long  ftreets. 

At  Miana  there  is  a  kind  of  cuftom  houfe,  where  the  officers 
are  Laid  to  be  very  tyrannical  in  their  exactions  upon  the 
meaner  fort  of  people  who  travel  that  way. 

Soltanava,  or  Sultania,  has  fome  bazars,  but  not  con- 
fiderable;  nor,  indeed,  can  it  be  reckoned  a  trading-place. 

AIDS  of  affizes  of  wood,  are  petty  officers  of  the  city  of  Pa¬ 
ris,  appointed  by  the  provoft  of  the  merchants,  and  the  eche- 
vins,  to  meafure  the  wood  for  fuel  which  is  proper  to  be  mea- 
fured,  and  are  landed  on  the  keys.  This  they  do  in  the  pre¬ 
fence,  and  under  the  orders,  of  the  affizers  of  wood,  whom 
they  thus  aid  and  aflift  in  the  exercife  of  thefe  functions, 
which  are  the  chief  that  belong  to  the  office  of  affizers  of 
wood. 

Aids,  or  Aides,  in  French,  is  faid  in  general  of  all  fubfidies 
levied  by  the  prince’s  authority  (and  in  England  by  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  king  and  parliament)  or  of  fuch  as  are  voluntarily 
granted  by  the  people,  to  aid  and  affift  the  Rate  on  urgent 
occafions.  In  France  that  word  is  particularly  ufed  to  fignify 
one  of  the  king’s  general  farms,  which  confift  chiefly  in  the 
duties  laid  upon  wine.  They  call  ordonnance  of  aids  an  or- 
donnance  of  Lewis  IV,  iflued  at  Fontainebleau  in  June  1680, 
which  regulates  the  trade,  fale,  tranfportation,  import,  and  ex¬ 
port  of  wines,  both  within  and  without  the  kingdom. 

AIGRIS,  a  ftone  which  ferves  inftead  of  current  coin  among 
the  Illinois,  a  nation  of  Africa,  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  where 
the  river  Afbin  runs,  near  the  gold- coaft.  It  is  there  looked 
upon  as  a  precious  ftone,  and  yet  it  has  nothing  in  it  to  make 
it  very  valuable.  It  is  of  a  greenilh-blue  colour,  without  any 
luftre;  pretty  hard,  indeed,  but  it  does  not  take  a  good  polifli, 
or  they  have  not  Ikill  enough  to  polifti  it  better.  And  yet 
they  are  very  fond  of  it ;  and,  when  they  buy  it,  they  give 
its  weight  in  gold  for  it.  They  make  little  bits  of  it,  called 
betlquets,  which  are  bored  through  in  the  middle,  that  they 
may  firing  them  on  fmall  threads,  made  of  the  bark  of  trees. 
Confidering  the  price  of  that  ftone,  the  betiquets  muft  be  ex¬ 
tremely  fmall,  fince  two  of  them  are  worth  but  one  penny 
French  money.  They  cut  fome  in  the  form  of  cylinders,  an 
inch  long,  and  they  are  bored  through  length-ways.  They 
ferve  as  ornaments  for  the  beards  of  the  kings  and  lords, 
making  trefi’es  of  the  hair,  which  they  pafs  through  thofe 
cylinders.  Akaefini,  king  of  the  Illinois,  had,  in  the  20  trefles 
of  his  beard,  60  of  thofe  cylinders,  which  were  worth,  at 
Jeaft,  20,000  crowns.  But,  for  all  that,  this  pretended  pre¬ 
cious  ftone  is  not  fo  Ihining  and  bright  as  green  rafade,  which 
is  brought  them  from  Europe.  ‘  I  am  pretty  much  inclined 

*  to  think,  fays  the  Chevalier  de  Marchais,  in  his  Voyage  de 
‘  Guinee,  tom.  I.  p.  261,  that  the  aigris  is  the  fame  as  the 

*  ftone  called  jade,  or  a  kind  that  comes  near  it,  but  which 

*  is  not  well  polilhed  by  the  Illinois,  which  is  owing  to  their 

*  want  of  Ikill.* 

AIRESHIRE,  in  Scotland,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
{hire  of  Renfrew;  on  the  fouth  with  Galloway;  on  the  eaft 
with  Clydfdale ;  and,  on  the  weft,  with  the  frith  of  Clyde. 
This  county  is  very  populous,  and  the  inhabitants  are  ex¬ 
ceeding  induftrious.  It  is  divided  into  Carrick,  Kyle,  and 
Cunningham,  which  are  reckoned  the  three  great  bailleries  of 
Scotland.  , 

1.  Carrick  is  fruitful  in  pafture,  and  is  abundantly  furnilhed 
with  commodities,  both  by  fea  and  land.  The  chief  rivers 
are  Stincher  and  Girven,  which  abound  with  falmon  and 
other  good  filh.  The  people  towards  the  coaft  are  great  fifher- 
men,  though  there  is  no  confiderable  port  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  are  employed  by  the  merchants  of  Giafgow,  and 
elfewhere,  to  catch  herrings  for  them.  The  chief  town  is 
Maybole,  which  has  a  pretty  good  market,  by  reafon  the 
coaft  near  it  is  full  of  people ;  but,  though  it  ftands  on  the 
coaft,  it  has  no  harbour. 

2.  Kxle,  is  feparated  from  Carrick  by  the  river  Dun,  and 
from  Cunningham  by  the  Irwin;  both  which,  together  with 
the  river  Aire,  abound  with  falmon.  It  is  more  populous  than 
Carrick,  and  the  foil  is  better.  It’s  chief  town  is 

Aire,  which  ftands  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  its  own 
name,  has  a  very  good  harbour,  and  lies  conveniently  for 
trade;  but  it  is  now  fo  declined,  that  the  townfmen  fay,  from 
having  been  the  fifth  belt  town  in  Scotland,  it  is  now  the 
fifth  worft,  which  is  owing  to  the  lofs  of  its  trade.  But  what 
was  the  reafon  of  the  decay  of  trade  in  this  place  is  not  eafy 
to  determine. 

3.  Cunningham,  is  a  country  rich  and  fruitful,  abounding 
with  fine  palfures  and  inclofures  near  its  capital  town&, 
which  is 

Irwin.  Here  they  have  a  port,  which  was  formerly  in  much 
better  condition  than  it  has  been  for  fome  years  paft,  the  har¬ 
bour  being  fo  much  decayed  by  length  of  time,  and  other 
accidents,  that  the  trade  of  the  town  has  declined  ;  for 
the  water  not  being  confined  to  its  proper  channel,  the  har¬ 
bour  became  fo  choaked  up  with  fand,  that  it  was  of  little  ufe 
to  what  it  had  been  ;  fo  that  fhips  of  very  fmall  burden  were 
frequently  fhut  up  for  feveral  months  in  the  river,  before 
they  could  fail  out  to  fea.  At  the  fame  time,  the  church, 
town-houle,  bridge,  and  other  public  works,  being  in  a  rui¬ 


nous  condition,  an  a&  of  parliament  was  palled,  in  1736,  the 
ninth  of  George  II.  for  laying  a  duty  of  two  pennies  Scots  up¬ 
on  every  Scots  pint  of  ale  or  beer  1'olJ  in  the  town  of  Irwin* 
and  its  liberties  ;  and  a  duty  of  a  penny  fterling  upon  every 
ton  of  coals  {hipped  off  for  tranfportation.  By  which 
means  the  harbour  is  reftor'ed  to  its  priftine  goodriefs.,  and 
the  town  to  its  former  ftouriftiing  condition.  But  thus  much 
may  be  faid,  that,  notwithftanding  the  declining  (fate  of  its 
harbour  before  this  ad  pafted,  it  carried  on  a  greater  trade 
than  moft  of  the  ports  between  Aire  and  Dumfries.  Their 
chief  trade  is  in  Scots  coal,  which  they  export  in  great  quan¬ 
tities  to  Ireland  ;  the  neighbouring  hills  abounding  with  this 
commodity. 

AKOND,  an  officer  of  juftice  in  Perfta,  before  whom  are 
brought  all  caufes  relating  to  orphans  and  widows,  in  regard 
to  contrads,  and  other  civil  matters.  He  is  the  chief  of  the  law- 
college,  and  reads  ledures  to  all  the  inferior  officers.  He  has  his 
deputies  in  the  feveral  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  who,  with  the 
fecond  fadra,  conclude  all  bargains,  agreements,  and  contrads. 
ALABASTER,  a  kind  of  marble,  which  is  foft  and  eafy  to  cut. 
There  are  feveral  forts  of  it:  the  moft  common  is  white 
and  Ihining,  and  was  formerly  the  leaft  efleemed  :  that  which 
is  of  a  horn-colour,  and  tranfparent,  was  not  much  more 
valued.  The  moft  precious  was  that  which  isyellowifti,  fome- 
thing  like  honey,  and  fpotted  with  points,  or  fmall  veins. 
The  white  alabafter  feems  to  have  the  preference  above  ail 
others  at  prefent.  It  is  dole,  and  very  proper  to  make  figures, 
ftatues,  columns,  ornaments,  and  veftels  of  feveral  fizes.  The 
antients  ufed  fuch  veftels  to  put  their  moft  admired  perfumes 
in.  The  countries  in  Europe,  which  abound  moft  with 
alabafter,  are  Germany,  towards  Coblentz ;  the  province  of 
Maconnois,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cluni,  in  France;  Italy, 
towards  Rome,  where  that  of  Montaiout  is  particularly  re¬ 
markable  ;  not  only  for  its  whitenefs,  but  alfo  for  the  biomefs 
of  its  blocks,  fome  of  which  are  fo  large,  that  ftatues,  as  big 
as  life,  may  eafily  be  cut  out  of  them.  F.  Labat,  in  his  jour¬ 
ney  to  Italy  (Voyage  d’ltalie,  tom.  VI.  p.  64.)  obferves,  that 
there  are  quarries  of  alabafter  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  called  de  la  Toffa,  near  Civita  Vecchia  :  there  is  alfo  ala¬ 
bafter  to  be  found  in  fome  places  of  Lorrain;  but  it  is  not 
much  efteemed. 

Cornelius  le  Bruyn,  in  his  voyage  to  the  Levant  (Voyage  du 
Levant,  tom.^V.  p.  284.)  relates,  That  he  has  feen  moun¬ 
tains  of  alabafter,  which  are  about  150  leagues  weft  diftant 
from  Archangel.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  call  them 
pifoertje,  that  is  to  fay,  ovens.  They  are  fubterraneous  grot¬ 
toes,  formed  by  nature,  after  a  very  particular  manner.  The 
chief  entry  feems  to  be  fupported  by  pillars  of  rocks  in  the 
form  of  pilafters ;  and  there  are  feveral  other  by-ways,  which 
lead  into  fmall  grottoes.  The  ftones  are  as  white  as  common 
alabafter,  but  not  fo  hard ;  and  yet  feveral  pretty  pieces  of 
work  are  made  of  them.  Thefe  mountains,  which  are  half  a 
league  in  extent,  are  feen  for  the  fpace  of  two  hours  alon°-  the 
river  Penda,  and  there  are  no  grottoes  beyond. 

ALADULIA,  a  province  of  Anatolia,  or  Afia  Minor,  compre¬ 
hends,  in  its  largeft  fenfe,  Cappadocia  Magna,  and  the  Lefler 
Armenia.  It  joins  to  the  country,  or  Beglebergate  of  Tre- 
bizond  on  the  fouth,  and  is,  by  the  Turks,  called  the  Begle¬ 
bergate  of  Munit,  or  Marafch.  This  diftrid  is  likewife  called, 
by  the  Turks,  Dulgadir,  or  Dulcadir.  The  territory  of  this 
province  is  unfit  for  tillage,  but  hath  abundance  of  fine  paf- 
ture-grounds,  on  which  the  inhabitants  breed  a  prodigious 
number  of  cattle,  efpecially  horfes  and  camels,  befides  great 
herds  of  fheep  and  goats. 

1.  Cappadocia,  befides  the  great  pafture-grounds,  produces 
wines  and  fruits  in  great  quantities ;  and  the  mountains,  with 
which  it  abounds,  efpecially  that  long  and  high  chain  of 
them  called  Antitaurus,  have  mines  of  filver,  copper,  iron, 
alum.  Its  chief  cities  are, 

Marafch,  which  is  large,  and  well-built,  and  drives  a  o-ood 
traffic.  1  & 

Casfarea,  now  Caifar,  a  fair  and  populous  city,  the  ftage  of 
all  the  caravans  of  the  eaft,  which  here  difperfe  themfelves  to 
their  refpedfive  cities.  The  bazars  ate  handfome  and  well 
ftored,  and  the  inhabitants,  who  are  quite  polite,  drive  a  con¬ 
fiderable  trade  in  cotton. 

2.  Armenia  the  Lefler,  the  other  province  of  Aladulia,  fo  called 
to  diftinguilh  it  from  the  Greater  Armenia,  which  belongs 
to  Perfia,  has  little  or  no  trade,  and,  therefore,  no  place 
of  note. 

ALAMODE,  in  commerce,  a  thin,  light,  glofty,  black  filk  not 
quilled,  or  crofted,  chiefly  ufed  for  womens  hoods  and  mens 
mourning  fcarfs. 

The  fubftance  of  the  feveral  ads  of  parliament  now  in  force 
that  relate  to  this  article,  is  as  follows. 

Alamodes  and  luftrings  may  not  be  imported  but  into  London 
only;  and  upon  notice  firft  given  to  the  commiffioners  of  the 
cuftoms,  of  the  quality,  quantity,  with  the  marks,  numbers, 
and  packages,  the  names  of  the  importer,  the  fhip,  and  her 
burden,  the  mafter,  the  place  where  to  be  laden,  and  into  which 
they  are  intended  to  be  imported  ;  and  taking  a  licence  under 
the  hands  of  the  faid  commiffioners,  or  any  three  of  them. 

4  and  5  Will,  and  Mar.  cap.  5.  fed.  14.  9  and  10  Will.  HI. 
cap.  43.  fedt.  1. 
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If  they  are  imported  into  any  other  port  than  London,  or  with¬ 
out  notice,  licence,  and  payment  of  duty,  and  not  fealed  or 
marked,  are  forfeited,  or  their  full  value.  4  and  5  Will,  and 
Mar.  cap.  5.  feet.  14..  4  and  6  Will,  and  Mar.  cap.  20.  fed. 
45.  9  and  10  Will.  III.  cap,  43.  feet.  2. 

Upon  importation  they  are  to  be  marked  and  fealed,  and  re- 
giftered  in  a  particular  book,  by  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  be¬ 
fore  delivered  out  of  the  cuftom-houfe  warehoufe.  5  and  6 
Will  and  Mar.  cap.  20.  fed.  45.  9  and  10  Will.  II!.  c4p. 
43,  fed  2.  If  the  feals,  or  marks,  are  altered,  counterfeited, 
or  mifappHed,  the  offenders,  and  their  aiders,  &c.  are  each  to 
forfeit  500  1.  and  to  (land  in  the  pillory  for  the  fpace  of  two 
hours.  5  and  6  William  and  Mary,  cap.  20.  fed.  45. 
6  and  7  William  III.  cap.  18.  fedt.  30.  9  and  10  William  III. 
cap.  43.  fedt.  5. 

If  they  are  imported  without  payment  of  duty,  or  being  pro¬ 
hibited,  or,  by  way  of  infurance,  delivered,  or  agreed  to  be 
delivered,  the  importer,  contrador,  or  receiver,  may  be  pro- 
fecuted,  and  a  capias  in  the  firft  procefs,  fpecifying  the  fum  of 
the  penalty  may  be  iffued,  and  the  offenders  be  obliged  to  give 
fufficient  bail  to  appear  in  court,  and,  at  fuch  appearance,  mud 
give  fecurity  to  anfwer  all  forfeitures  and  penalties,  or  elfe  go 
to  gaol.  Sand  g  Will.  HI.  cap.  36.  fed.  1.  9  and  10  Will. 
III.  cap.  43.  fed.  8. 

If  they  are  fraudulently  imported,  knowingly  received  into 
cufto'dy,  bartered,  or  fold,  every  perfon  concerned  is  to  for¬ 
feit  500I.  9  and  10  Will.  III.  cap.  43.  fedt.  3. 

If  they  are  bought,  fold,  or  harboured,  being  fealed,  or 
marked,  with  a  counterfeit  feal,  or  mark,  the  offenders 
knowing  thereof,  and  not  difeovering,  are  to  forfeit  the  goods 
and  100  1.  9  and  10  Will,  III.  cap.  43.  fedt.  5. 

They  may  be  feized  within  the  cities  of  London  and  Weft- 
minfter,  and  the  bills  of  mortality,  only  by  officers  of  the 
cuftoms,  or  perfons  deputed  by  the  Luftring  company,  having 
writs  of  affiftance  from  the  court  of  Exchequer.  9  and  10 
Will.  3.  cap.  43.  fedt.  5.  5  Ann.  cap  20.  fedt.  3. 

When  feized,  they  are  immediately  to  be  carried  to  the  cuftom- 
houfe  warehoufe  in  London  ;  and,  if  forfeited,  to  be  there  fold 
by  inch  of  candle,  on  condition  to  be  exported,  and  not  to  be 
delivered  but  in  order  to  be  put  on  fhip-board,  and  until  fe¬ 
curity  be  given  for  the  due  exportation  ;  which  fecurity  may 
be  difeharged  by  certificate  of  the  chief  magitlrate  of  the  place 
where  they  were  delivered,  or  by  oath  that  they  were  loft  at 
fea.  8  and  9  Will.  III.  cap.  36.  fedt.  4.  9  and  10  Will.  III. 
cap.  43.  fedt.  2. 

If  feized  and  forfeited,  they  are  not  to  be  confirmed  in  Great- 
Britain,  but  muft  be  fold  on  condition  only  to  be  exported. 
8  and  9  Will.  III.  cap.  36.  fedt.  4.  9  and  10  Will.  HI.  cap. 
43.  fedt.  2. 

In  difputes  concerning  their  manufadture  or  importation,  the 
proof  is  to  lie  on  the  importer,  or  claimer.  9  and  10  Will.  III. 
cap.  43.  fedt.  5. 

Officers  conniving  at  the  fraudulent  importation  of  them,  or 
collufively  delaying  profecution,  are  to  forfeit  500  1.  and  ren¬ 
dered  incapable  of  holding  any  office  under  his  majefty.  9  and 
10  Will.  III.  cap.  43.  fedt.  6. 

If  they  offend  a  fecond,  or  more  times,  after  convidtion,  they 
are  to  forfeit  double  for  each  offence.  9  and  10  Will.  III. 
cap.  43.  fedt.  7. 

Commanders  of  ftrips  of  war,  importing,  or  knowingly  per¬ 
mitting,  fuch  goods  to  be  unfihipped,  befides  all  other  penal¬ 
ties  and  forfeitures,  are  to  be  rendered  incapable  of  lerving  his 
majefty.  9  and  xo  Will.  III.  cap.  43.  fedt.  4. 

Seamen  belonging  to  fuch  Ihips,  difeovering  the  importation, 
or  unflripping,  befides  part  of  the  forfeitures,  are  to  be  dif¬ 
eharged  from  their  fervice,  if  defired.  9  and  10  Will.  III. 
cap.  43.  fedt.  4. 

Before  claim  can  be  entered,  the  claimer  is  to  give  fecurity 
to  pay  full  cofts  of  fuit,  if  he  be  call;  otherwife,  the  goods 
to  be  forfeited.  9  and  1  o  Will.  III.  cap.  43.  fedt.  10.  5  Ann. 
cap.  10.  fedt.  4. 

Information  is  to  be  commenced  within  two  years  after  the 
offence.  9  and  10  Will.  III.  cap.  43.  fedt.  12. 

Black  alamodes  and  luftrings  are  not  to  be  bought,  fold,  or 
dealt  in,  unlefs  fealed,  or  marked,  at  the  cuftom-houfe,  or 
by  the  Luftring  company,  upon  forfeiture  thereof,  and  100I. 
6  and  7  Will.  III.  cap.  18.  fedt.  28. 

But,  if  the  buyer  difeovers  the  feller  within  12  months,  he  is 
difeharged,  and  is  intitled  to  half  the  forfeiture  of  the  feller. 
6  and  7  Will.  III.  cap.  18.  fedt.  29. 

Black  alamodes  and  luftrings,  wherefoever  manufactured, 
found  without  the  proper  marks,  or  feals,  are  forfeited  ;  and 
the  perfons  in  whofe  cuftody  they  are  found  forfeit  1 00 1. 
6  and  7  Will.  III.  cap.  18.  fedt.  28.  8  and  9  Will.  III.  cap. 
3  6.  fedt.  3. 

The  diftribution  of  all  penalties  and  forfeitures  is  two  thirds 
to  the  king,  and  one  third  to  the  feizer,  or  fuer  ;  but  the 
charges  of  fuit  and  profecution  muft  be  paid  out  of  his  majefty’s 
part.  9  and  10  Will.  III.  cap  43.  fedt.  9. 

ALBANIA,  a  province  of  Turky  in  Europe,  lies  between 
Macedonia  on  the  eaft,  and  the  gulph  of  Venice  on  the  weft, 
having  on  the  north-eaft,  and  north,  a  chain  of  mountains, 
called  Monte  nigro,  cr  the  black  mountains,  which  divide 


it  partly  from  Macedonia,  and  partly  from  Scrvia  and  Dalitiai 
tia.  On  the  foutb  it  is  bounded  by  Ep.ru*,  which  is  forne- 
times  called  Lower  Albania,  as  the  province  we  are  (perking 
of  is  {tiled  Upper  Albania.  Its  foil  is  fruitful,  but  more  to¬ 
wards  the  north  than  towards  the  fouth,  and  produces  flax, 
cotton,  and  excellent  wine ;  as  alfo  wax  in  the  woods,  and 
fait  dug  out  of  the  mountains.  The  inhabitants  make  tapeftry, 
which,  with  the  other  commodities,  they  vend  abroad. 
But  this  country  has  undergone  the  fame  fate  of  all  untie? 
the  Turkifh  dominion,  being  almcft  deftitute  of  commerce, 
and  its  coaft  pofteffed  by  a  kind  of  pirates,  or  rovers.  Its 
chief  places  are, 

1.  Scutari,  which  is  a  confiderable  trading  town. 

2.  Dulcigno,  fituate  on  the  gulph  of  Venice,  may  contain  7 
or  8000  fouls,  fays  Mr.  Span,  and  is  an  indifferent  good  feale, 
that  is  to  fay,  in  the  Levant  language,  a  city  of  traffic.  The 
Franks  have  here  a  confui. 

3.  Durazzo,  is  a  noted  fea-port  on  the  coaft  of  the  gulph 
of  Venice.  The  harbour  of  Dyrrachium  lies  to  the  north- 
wift  of  Brundufium,  now  Brindizzi,  and  the  paffage  from 
the  one  to  the  other  was  eafy,  fo  that  the  former  became 
one  of  the  mod  confiderable  towns  on  the  coaft  of  the  Adria¬ 
tic  fea.  Two  circumftances  concurred  to  make  it  flourifti  ; 
the  one  was,  that  the  inhabitants  gave  every  one  a  full  liberty 
to  fettle  there  ;  whereas,  the  Apollonians,  their  neighbours, 
drove  all  ftrangers  out  of  their  city,  after  the  example  of 
the  Lacedemonians.  The  other  was,  that  mod  foreigners  who 
failed  up  and  down  the  Adriatic  fea,  ufed,  by  the  way,  to 
put  into  this  harbour.  Meffieurs  Boudrand,  Maty,  and  Cor¬ 
neille  fay,  that  this  is  ftill  a  pretty  large  town,  well  fortified, 
and  that  it  has  a  good  harbour  :  whereas  Meffieurs  Spon  and 
Wheeler  affert,  that  it  is  now  but  a  village,  with  a  ruined  fort. 
Thirty  miles  from  la  Valona,  to  the  fouthward,  there  is  a 
mountain,  where  rifes  a  fountain  of  pitch,  which,  being  mixed 
with  tar  and  water,  ferves  to  careen  veffels. 

ALBERTUS,  a  gold  coin  ftruck  in  Flanders  during  the  ad- 
minitiration  of  Albertus,  archduke  of  Auftria.  It  weighs  four 
pennyweights,  ofthefinenefs  of  21  carats  and  J.  It  is  worth 
about  i  4  French  livres,  and-  yet  it  is  received  only  for  a  mark  at 
the  mint  in  France,  to  be  melted  and  made  into  Louis  d’ors. 

ALBE,  a  fmall  piece  of  money  in  Germany,  worth  eight  fenins 
of  that  country,  or  two  creutzers  ;  that  is  to  fay,  a  fol  and 
feven  deniers  French  money. 

ALBIJS,  a  fmall  coin,  current  in  Cologne,  and  in  the  countries 
of  the  Lower  Rhine.  Four  albuffes  make  four  and  a  half 
creutzers,  or  a  fimple  blaftart,  according  to  the  regulations  of 
the  empire. 

ALCANA,  a  drug  ufed  in  Dying,  which  comes  from  Egypt, 
and  from  fome  other  parts  of  the  Levant.  The  botanifts  of 
the  latter  century  called  the  plant  which  produces  this  dye, 
Liguftrum  fiEgyptiacum,  or  Egyptian  privet ;  but  they  were 
miftaken  :  it  is  not  a  fpecies  of  that  kind. 

The  colour,  which  is  extracted  from  its  leaves,  is  red,  or 
yellow,  according  as  it  is  prepared.  It  is  yellow  if  the  leaves. 
are  put  to  foak  in  water ;  and  red  if  put  into  vinegar,  citron- 
juiecs,  or  alum-water. 

The  oil  that  is  extraded  from  the  berries  of  the  alcana  is  of  an 
agreeable  feent,  and  of  fome  ufe  in  phyfic,  efpecially  for  foft- 
ening  of  the  nerves.  It  is  called  alfo  oil  of  Cyprus,  and  the 
plant  fometimes  Cyprus. 

ALCAVALA,  a  cuftom-houfe  duty,  paid  in  Spain,  and  in 
Spanifh  America.  It  is  a  duty  of  import,  at  the  rate  of  five 
per  cent,  of  the  price  of  merchandizes. 

ALE,  a  well  known  liquor  in  England,  made  of  malt. 

What  chiefly  diftinguifhes  ale  from  beer,  which  is  made  from 
the  fame  ingredients,  is  the  quantity  of  malt  and  hops  ufed  in 
it,  there  being  more  put  into  beer  than  into  ale;  wherefore 
the  former  is  ftronger  and  more  bitter,  and  will  keep  longer. 
The  duties  on  ale  and  beer  make  a  principal  branch  of  the 
revenue  in  England.  They  were  laid  in  the  12th  year  of 
Charles  II.  and  have  been  continued  by  feveral  fubfequent 
ads  of  parliament  to  the  prefent  time. 

By  flat.  12  Car.  II.  cap.  23.  fed.  1.  There  was  to  be  paid 
to  his  majefty  during  life, 

For  every  barrel  of  beer  or  ale  above  6  s.  the  barrel,  brewed 
by  any  perfon  who  Ihall  fell  beer  or  ale,  to  be  paid  by  the 
brewer,  is.  3d. 

For  every  barrel  of  6  s.  beer,  or  ale  brewed  as  aforefaid,  3d. 
Continued  for  the  life  of  his  prefent  majefty,  by  1  Geo.  II. 
flat.  1.  cap.  1. 

By  flat.  12  Car.  II.  cap.  24.  fed.  15.  ; There  was  to  be 
paid  unto  the  king,  his  heirs,  and  fucceflors  for  ever,  as  a 
part  of  the  recompence  for  the  tenures  and  purveyance  taken 
away, 

For  every  barrel  of  beer  or  ale  above  6  s.  the  barrel,  brewed 
by  any  perfon,  who  Ihall  fell  beer  or  ale,  to  be  paid  by  the 
brewer,  is.  3d. 

For  every  barrel  of  6  s.  beer  or  ale,  or  under,  brewed  as  afore¬ 
faid,  3d. 

Confirmed  13  Car.  II.  cap.  7. 

By  flat.  4  Will.  &  Mar.  cap.  3.  fed.  2.  There  was  to  be 
paid  unto  their  majefties,  during  ninety-nine  years,  for  beer 
and  ale,  by  way  of  e.xcife,  above  ail  other  duties, 

For 
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For  every  barrel  of  beer  or  ale  above  (  s.  the  barrel,  exclufive 
of  excife,  brewed  by  any  perfon  who  (hall  fell  beer  or  ale,  to  be 
paid  by  the  brewer,  gd. 

For  every  barrel  of  beer  or  ale  of  6  s.  the  barrel,  or  under,  3d. 
For  every  barrel  of  beer,  ale,  or  mum,  imported  from  beyond 
feas,  to  be  paid  by  the  importer  before  landing,  3  s. 

Made  perpetual  1  Geo.  I.  cap.  12.  feft.  8.  and  the  furplus, 
together  with  that  of  the  duties  on  cyder,  perry,  brandy,  fpi- 
rits,  and  metheglin,  as  exprefled  in  the  fame  aft,  appropriated 
to  the  aggregate  fund. 

By  flat.  5.  Will.  &  Mar.  cap.  20.  feft.  10.  There  was  to 
be  paid  unto  their  majefties,  for  beer  and  ale,  one  moiety  of 
the  duties  of  excife  granted  for  four  years,  by  2  Will.  &  Mar. 
cap.  IO.  (viz.) 

For  everv  barrel  of  beer  or  ale,  above  6  s.  the  barrel,  exclu¬ 
five  of  excife,  brewed  by  any  perfon  who  fhall  fell  beer  or  ale, 
to  be  paid  by  the  brewer,  y  d. 

For  every  barrel  of  beer  or  ale,  of  6s,  the  barrel,  or  under,  3  d. 
For  every  barrel  of  beer,  ale,  or  mum,  imported  from  beyond 
fea,  Guernfey,  or  Jerfey,  to  be  paid  by  the  importers  before 
landing,  3  s. 

Five  fevenths  of  this  duty,  and  alfo  of  the  duty  on  cyder, 
perry,  brandy,  &c.  as  is  exprefled  in  the  fame  adt,  appropri¬ 
ated  to  make  good  a  fund  to  the  Bank,  and  two  fevenths  to 
pay  annuities ;  and  the  furplus  to  the  aggregate  fund.  1  Geo. 
I.  cap.  12. 

By  flat.  4  Ann.  cap.  6.  fedt.  6.  From  the  17th  of  May  1713, 
there  was  to  be  paid  unto  her  majefty  during  the  term  of 
ninety-five  years  for  beer  and  ale,  above  all  duties  impofed 
by  former  afts. 

For  every  barrel  of  beer  or  ale  above  6  s.  the  barrel,  exclufive 
of  excife,  brewed  by  any  perfon,  who  fhall  fell  beer  or  ale,  to 
be  paid  by  the  brewer,  9  d. 

For  every  barrel  of  beer  or  ale  of  6  s.  the  barrel,  or  under,  3  d. 
For  every  barrel  of  beer,  ale,  or  mum,  imported  from  beyond 
fea,  or  from  Guernfey  or  Jerfey,  to  be  paid  by  the  importers, 
before  landing,  3  s. 

Thefe  duties,  together  with  thofe  on  cyder,  perry,  brandy, 
is’c.  as  exprefled  in  the  fame  aft,  charged  with  annuities,  and 
by  1  Geo.  I.  cap.  12.  are  made  perpetual,  and  part  of  the 
aggregate  fund.  The  South-Sea  company  are  impowered  to 
purchafe  the  annuities,  by  6  Geo.  I.  cap.  4. 

By  flat.  8  Ann.  cap.  7.  feftr.  1.  From  the  feafl:  of  the  Annun¬ 
ciation  1710,  there  was  to  be  paid  unto  her  majefty  during 
the  term  of  thirty-two  years,  for  beer  and  ale,  above  all  duties 
by  former  afts  impofed. 

For  every  barrel  of  beer  or  ale  (above  6  s.  the  barrel,  exclu¬ 
five  of  excife)  brewed  by  any  perfon  who  fhall  fell  beer  or  ale, 
to  be  paid  by  the  brewer,  3  d. 

For  every  barrel  of  6  s.  beer,  or  ale,  or  under,  1  d. 

By  feft.  3.  For  the  barrel  of  two- penny  ale,  defcribed  in  the 
feventh  article  of  the  treaty  of  union,  there  was  to  be  only 
paid,  by  virtue  of  this  aft,  fuch  a  proportional  part  of  3d. 
as  2  s.  bears  to  4  s.  gd.  above  the  other  duties  charged  in 
the  faid  articles. 

Made  perpetual  by  the  South  Sea  aft,  6  Geo.  I.  cap.  4. 
ALENTEJO,  a  province  of  Portugal,  borders  on  the  north 
on  part  of  Eftremadura,  and  of  the  river  Tajo  ;  eaftward  on 
the  Spanifh  provinces  of  Andalufla  and  Eftremadura;  on  the 
weft  it  is  bounded  by  the  ocean,  and  part  of  the  Portugueze  Ef- 
remadura ;  and  on  the  fouth  by  the  little  kingdom  of  Algarve. 
This  country  is  reckoned  the  fineft  and  moft  fertile  of  all  Por¬ 
tugal;  and  its  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  farmers,  are  very 
wealthy  and  induftrious.  It  abounds  not  only  with  corn  of  all 
forts,  wine,  oil,  and  fruits,  fufficient  for  its  own  inhabitants,  but 
likewife  fupplies  fome  of  the  adjacent  provinces ;  and  this  ex¬ 
portation  is  very  much  facilitated  by  a  number  of  rivers,  which 
fall  either  into  the  Tajo,  of  Guadiana,  which  two  laft  great 
ones  run  quite  acrofs  this  province. 

At  Elvas,  a  city  in  this  province,  fituate  on  the  banks  of  the 
Guadiana,  the  Portugueze  have  of  late  erefted  a  woollen  ma- 
nufaftory  ;  and  the  undertakers  of  that  projeft  imagine,  that 
they  (hall  be  able  to  make  a  good  progrefs,  and  to  fupply 
themfelves  with  broad  cloths,  fine  druggets,  and  other  fluffs, 
fuch  as  they  have  principally  from  England  ;  and  that  they 
fhould  ufe  all  the  oil  of  their  own  growth  in  this  manufafture. 
But,  as  yet,  they  have  only  been  capable  of  finifhing  fome 
coarfe  and  ordinary  things,  rather  worfe  than  the  Englifti 
kerfeys,  and  which  ferve  chiefly  for  the  clothing  of  the  pooreft 
of  the  people. 

The  inhabitants  of  Portalegre,  another  city  of  this  province, 
have  likewife  made  the  fame  attempt  as  thofe  of  Elvas,  and 
have  fucceeded  no  better  hitherto.  The  country,  about  this 
place,  produces  a  very  great  quantity  of  oil. 

At  Estremos  is  a  curious  manufafture  of  red  earthen  ware, 
formerly  much  admired  in  England;  and,  though  now  out  of 
fafhion  among  us,  is  If  ill  in  great  vogue  in  Portugal.  The 
potters  that  work  it  'are  very  ingenious,  and  turn  it  into  a 
vaft  variety  of  curious  uteniils ;  fuch  as  jars,  bowls,  tea-pots, 
and  the  like. 

At  Monte  Novo  is  another  curious  manufafture  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  earthen  ware,  efpecially  of  cups,  pitchers,  and  drinking- 
bowls,  adorned  with  bright  ftones. 
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ALFANDIGA,  the  name  of  the  cuftom-houfe  at  Lilbon,  the 
capital  of  Portugal.  ’Tis  here  are  paid  the  duties  of  im¬ 
port  and  export,  as  is  praftifed  at  the  cullom-houfes  of  other 
countries.  All  gold  or  ftlver  lace,  fringe,  ribbons,  and  bro¬ 
cades,  are  there  feized,  as  contraband  goods;  no  perfon 
whatfoever  in  Portugal,  being  fuftered  to  have  gold  or  filver 
wore  or  (pun  upon  his  clothes  or  furniture. 

■^LGARA  E,  a  little  kingdom  within  that  of  Portugal.  It 
is  wedged  in  by  the  ocean  on  the  weft  and  fouth  ;  on  the  eaft 
by  the  Guadiana,  which  parts  it  from  Andalufia  ;  on  the  north 
by  the  mountains  called  berra  de  Algarve,  or  Colderao,  and 
Serra  de  Monchique,  which  divide  it  from  Alentejo ;  fo 
that  it  is  but  90  miles  in  length,  where  longeft;  and  but  28 
in  breadth,  where  broadeft. 

The  country  though  very  mountainous  in  moft  parts  of  it, 
is  yet  very  fertile.  It  doth  not  indeed  produce  any  great 
quantity  of  corn,  but  abundance  of  wine,  oil,  figs,  raifins, 
dates,  almonds,  pomegranates,  and  other  fruits,  though  not 
fo  exquifitely  tafted  as  thofe  of  Spain  ;  and,  as  the  palm-trees 
are  here  in  great  abundance,  the  poor  people  employ  them¬ 
felves  in  working  the  leaves  of  them  into  a  variety  of  knacks; 
but,  in  the  main,  the  country  is  nothing  populous  or  wealthy, 
nor  their  cities  and  towns  very  remarkable  for  any  tolerable 
fhare  of  trade. 

Lagos,  one  of  the  cities  of  Algarve,  is  about  no  miles 
fouth  from  Lifbon,  and  25  eaft  from  cape  St  Vincent.  It  is 
feated  on  a  large  bay,  that  opens  fouthward  to  the  ocean, 
and  where  feveral  fleets  have  anchored  during  our  late  war 
with  Spain  in  queen  Ann’s  time.  Figs  are.  One  of  the  chief 
commodities  of  the  kingdom  of  Algarve,  and  are  (hipped  off* 
at  Faro  and  E'iguera  in  this  bay,  or  near  it.  This  country  is 
exceeding  fruitful,  and  the  figs  in  particular  are  not  only  the 
beft,  and  the  beft  cured  for  merchandize  of  any  we  find,  ei¬ 
ther  in  Spain,  or  on  the  coaft  of  Barbary,  but  there  is  the 
greateft  quantity  ;  for  the  Englifli,  Dutch,  Flemings,  and 
Hamburghers  feich  them  in  great  quantities ;  and  ’tis  faid,  that 
there  are  frequently  40  or  50  (hips  a  year,  which  are  laden 
with  figs  in  this  little  country. 

ALGIER,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by 
I  unis,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  river  Suf  Gemar;  on 
the  weft  by  the  kingdom  of  Fez,  from  which  it  is  parted  by 
the  rivers  of  Malvia  and  Zah,  or  Zes ;  on  the  north  it  is 
watered  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  fouth  are  the  de¬ 
farts  of  Numidia.  This  country  enjoys  a  conftant  verdure. 
In  February ‘the  leaves  begin  to  bud,  in  April  they  fhew  their 
fruit  in  full  growth,  which  are  moftly  ripe  by  May.  The 
grapes  are  fit  to  gather  in  June,  and  the  figs,  peaches,  nefta- 
rines,  olives,  nuts,  &c.  in  Auguft. 

The  foil  is  various,  many  parts  of  it  being  dry,  hot,  and 
barren  ;  others  fertile  in  corn  and  fruit,  efpecially  the  moun¬ 
tainous  parts  on  the  weft  of  Tenez,  Buggia,  and  Algier  Pro¬ 
per,  Others,  as  the  northern  part  of  Tremecen  towards  the 
fea,  abound  in  excellent  pafture  grounds. 

The  towns  in  this  kingdom,  even  along  the  fea-coafts,  are 
but  few  and  thinly  peopled,  except  its  metropolis.  Thofe 
inland  are  ftill  fewer  and  thinner,  and  inhabited  by  a  flout 
and  haughty  people,  who  trade  into  Biledulgered,  and  the 
countries  of  the  Blacks.  The  Algerines  are  very  great  pi¬ 
rates,  and  reckoned  the  moft  dangerous  of  all  Afric.  They 
are  extremely  avaritious,  and  cruel  to  thofe  that  fall  into  their 
hands,  efpecially  to  the  Chriftians. 

As  we  fhall  fpeak  of  this  trade  once  for  all,  and  not  defcend 
to  every  minute  province,  which  is  not  deferving  our  notice  ; 
fo,  we  apprehend,  that  the  following  brief  and  connefted  ac¬ 
count  may  be  more  acceptable  to  the  reader. 

Algier  Proper,  which  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Bugia, 
on  the  weft  by  Tenez,  by  the  Atlas  on  the  fouth,  and  by  the 
Mediterranean  from  the  mouth  of  the  Chinelaf  to  the  north¬ 
ern  confines  of  Bugia.  The  territory  of  Algier  is  fertile  in 
fruits,  and  the  plane  of  Moligia  produces  corn,  barley,  and 
oats,  two  or  three  times  a  year,  befides  other  grain.  The 
melons  are  of  an  exquifite  tafte,  fome  of  which  ripen  in  fum- 
mer,  and  others  in  winter.  Their  vines  are  very  large  and 
thick,  and  the  bunches  of  grapes  commonly  a  foot  and 
half  long.  Its  chief  places  are, 

Algier,  the  capital  of  the  whole  kingdom.  In  this  city  are 
merchants  of  feveral  nations  :  they  are  faid  to  be  fo  nume¬ 
rous,  that  they  amount  at  leaft  to  three  thoufand  foreign  fa¬ 
milies,  which  have  fettled  there  on  the  account  of  trade, 
and  keep  about  two  thoufand  (hops  in  the  two  bazars  of  the 
place. 

The  Jews,  whofe  number  amounts  to  eight  thoufand,  dwell 
together  in  a  particular  quarter  :  almoft  the  whole  trade  here 
pafl'es  through  their  hands.  I  he  manufaftures  of  the  filketi 
kind  are  here  carried  on  moftly  by  Andalufian  and  Grana¬ 
dan  Spaniards. 

T  he  greateft  commerce  of  the  Algerines  confifts  in  the  mer¬ 
chandize  which  they  obtain  by  the  piratical  plunder  of  the 
Chriftians  over  the  whole  Mediterranean,  and  in  part  of  the 
ocean.  Thecorfairs  are  continually  bringing  in  prizes,  with 
great  numbers  of  Chriftiah  (laves.  Their  marine  is  fo  ftrong, 
that  they  fit  out  every  year  twenty-two,  or  twenty  three 
vefl'els,  with  three  or  (our  hundred  men  each. 
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Every  T urkifh  veflel,  of  what  nature  or  bigtiefs  it  be,  pays 
2o  piafteis  for  anchoring  in  this  harbour. 

The  Chriftian  fhips,  large  or  fmall,  pay  each  40  piaflers, 
when  their  princes  are  at  peace  with  the  republic.  They 
whofe  fovereign  is  at  war  with  Algier,  may  go  thither,  on 
paying  80  piafters :  they  have  nothing  to  fear,  as  foon  as  they 
are  in  the  harbour ;  but  at  fea,  either  going  thither,  or  com¬ 
ing  from  thence,  they  are  liable  to  be  taken,  as  ufual. 

The  produce  of  this  duty  for  anchoring  is  divided  between 
the  dey,  the  grand  writers,  the  aga-bachi,  who  is  upon  duty 
for  fearching  or  vifiting  the  marine,  the  interpreter  or  lin- 
guift  of  the  fa&ory,  under  the  protection  of  whom  the  veflel 
is,  and  the  Spanifh  hofpital ;  every  one  has  a  fhare  as  fettled 
by  the  regulations.  It  is  the  interpreter’s  bufinefs  to  make 
the  diftribution,  and  give  every  one  his  proportion. 

The  duty  of  importation  on  all  merchandize,  belonging  to 
Turks,  Moors,  or  Jews,  is  I2y  per  cent,  and  of  exporta¬ 
tion 

The  Englilh,  fince  the  taking  of  Oran, have  obtained  a  dimi¬ 
nution  of  the  duty  of  importation,  and  pay  but  5  per  cent. 
The  French  obtained  the  fame  favour,  by  an  article  inferted 
in  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  concluded  the  27th 
of  January,  1718,  by  the  commodore  count  du  Quefne. 
Money  pays  always  5  per  cent  for  importation,  except  that 
which  is  defigned  for  the  redemption  of  flaves,  which  pays 
but  3  per  cent. 

All  brandies  or  fpirituous  liquors  and  wines  pay,  without  any 
diftinClion,  four  current  piafters  per  caflc,  for  importation. 
The  company  of  the  Baftion  de  France  is  allowed  the  cargo 
of  two  barques  every  year,  without  paying  any  duty.  See 
Bastion  of  France. 

The  coin,  or  fpecies  current  at  Algier,  and  (truck  there,  are 
the  gold  fultanins  and  the  afpers  :  and  a  fmall  coin  called 
burbas,  fix  of  which  make  an  afper ;  and  the  doublas,  a  filver 
coin,  worth  a  little  above  3  livres  French  money. 

Foreign  fpecies  current  at  Algier,  are  Venetian  fequins,  fulta¬ 
nins  of  Morocco,  gold  coin  of  Portugal,  Spanifh  pifloles,  and 
piafters. 

The  currency  of  the  coin  is  not  fixed,  but  varies  according 
as  the  government  requires  it,  yet  the  difference  is  but  fmall. 
Foreigners  reckon  the  value  of  thofe  fpecies,  according  to  the 
price  of  bullion  in  Europe. 

There  is  nothing  fixed  or  fettled,  but  the  patack  chique,  or 
patack  of  afpers,  which  is  an  imaginary  money,  always  worth 
232  afpers.  The  third  part  of  a  current  piafter,  which  is 
commonly  called  patack  gourde,  weighs  about  two  piafters  and 
a  half;  but  its  weight  is  fometimes  increafed  or  decreafed, 
arbitrarily,  as  the  dey  pleafes. 

There  are  money-changers  at  every  corner  of  the  ftreets, 
who  are  Moors.  They  change  other  fpecies  of  coin  for  af¬ 
pers,  without  any  profit  but  the  bafe  or  counterfeit  afpers, 
which  they  know  how  to  Aide  amongft  the  good  ones ;  and 
people  do  not  take  much  notice  of  this,  nor  is  it  an  eafy  mat¬ 
ter  for  others  to  diftinguifh  the  good  from  the  bad  afpers. 
When  a  perfon  receives  a  fum  of  money,  he  fends  for  one  of 
thefe  money  changers,  to  examine  the  fpecies,  in  which  they 
are  very  expert,  by  their  daily  praftice  and  occupation. 

1  he  merchandize  for  importation,  confifts  in  gold  and  filver 
fluffs,  or  tiflues,  damafks,  drapery  goods,  fpices,  tin,  iron, 
copper,  lead,  quickfilver,  fmall  cordage,  bullets,  common 
linnens,  fail-cloth,  cochineal,  tartar,  alum,  rice,  fugar, 
foap,  gall-nuts  of  Aleppo  and  Smyrna,  cotton  in  the  wool 
and  fpun,  copperas,  aloes,  Brazil  wood,  Campeachy,  or 
logwood,  cummin,  vermilion,  arl'enic,  gum-lack,  anife  of 
Malta,  fulphur,  opium,  mafiic,  farfaparilla,  oil  of  afpics, 
common  incenfe,  gall-nuts,  honey,  wool,  paper,  combs, 
cutler’s  ware  by  fets,  old  and  new  cards  for  carding,  and 
dry  fruit. 

There  is  but  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  thofe  merchandizes  fold 
at  Algier,  though  the  country  always  wants  them,  becaufe 
there  are  duties  to  be  paid  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  one’s  mo¬ 
ney  after  the  fales,  the  returns  being  uncertain,  and  infults 
and  oppreffions  very  frequent. 

They  who  have  occafion  for  any  of  thefe  commodities,  wait 
till  the  laft  extremity,  being  always  in  hope  that  fome  prize 
will  foon  arrive,  laden  with  what  they  want,  which  happens 
very  often. 

There  is  lefs  hazard  in  carrying  piafters  thither,  becaufe  you 
may  run  them  without  much  difficulty,  and  ftrike  very  good 
bargains  with  the  dey,  when  there  is  a  plenty  of  prizes. 
Merchandize  for  exportation,  confifts  of  oftrich-feathers,  wax, 
leather,  copper,  rough  wool,  woollen  coverlids,  embroider¬ 
ed  handkerchiefs,  filk  girdles  after  theTurkifti  fafhion,  dates, 
and  Chriftian  flaves. 

We  meet  fometimes  with  all  forts  of  commodities,  brought 
in  with  the  prizes. 

The  veffels  whofe  flag  is  free,  that  is  to  fay,  whofe  ftates  are 
at  peace  with  thofe  of  Barbary,  meet  fometimes  at  Algier 
with  a  cargo  for  Tetuan,  Tunis,  Tripoli  in  Barbary,  Alex¬ 
andria,  Smyrna,  or  Conftantinople. 

The  trade,  carried  on  for  fome  years  paft  at  Algier,  is  but 
trifling.  1  he  French  have  had  little ;  the  company  of  the 
Baftion  of  France,  who  had  the  liberty  to  fend  two  cargoes 
thither  every  year,  having  fent  none  thefe  feveral  years,  be¬ 


caufe  they  could  iaot  procure  payment  of  the  lafi  merchandize 
they  had  imported  thither. 

The  Jews  of  Leghorn  engrofied,  for  fome  years,  the  fmall  re¬ 
mains  of  trade  at  Algier,  by  means  of  one  ot  their  nation  called 
Solomon,  and  furnamed  Jaquet,  who  lived  a  great  while  at 
Algier,  where  he  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1724. 
He  was  a  very  artful  intriguing  man,  who,  by  many  unlair 
practices,  has  gained  the  confidence  of  the  reigning  powers, 
under  a  pretence  of  being  very  zealous  for  the  uey's  intereft. 
He  fitted  out  fhips  for  cruifing,  and  was  farmer  of  the  wax  ; 
for  it  mull  be  obferved,  that  the  Turks,  and  even  the  Moors 
in  the  cities  look  upon  that  employment  as  a  dilgrace,  and 
upon  all  farmers  of  duties  or  taxes,  as  publicans,  or  uiurers. 
He  ufed  to  give  notice  of  all  that  palled  in  Chiiftendom,  and 
had  managed  io  well  by  his  correfpondence,  that  the  Chijf- 
tian  flaves  could  hardly  be  redeemed  by  any  other  perfon  but 
himfelf.  This  was  to  obtain  advantageous  coinmiifions,  and 
fecure  to  himfelf  all  the  profit  there  was  to  be  made,  on  me 
difference  between  the  piafters  of  Algiers,  and  thofe  that  are 
current  in  Europe. 

When  he  knew  there  was  a  bargain  on  foot  for  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  flaves,  he  ufed  to  outbid  the  others  till  they  were 
tired,  and  forced  to  apply  to  him.  Fie  was  favoured  therein, 
as  in  all  other  things,  by  the  Itate,  and  was  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  chief  fupports  of  the  country. 

The  Englifh  conful,  who  is  the  only  merchant  of  that  nation 
at  Algier,  has  the  moft  profitable  trade  :  he  fells  to  the  repub¬ 
lic,  powder,  (hot,  bullets,  grenadoes,  hatchets,  anchors,  cord¬ 
age,  and  other  warlike  ftores,  when  file  wants  them  ;  ana  the 
dey  gives  him,  in  return,  oil,  corn,  and  other  provifions,  the 
exportation  of  which  is  prohibited  to  all  others. 

There  is  a  French  conful,  under  whofe  protection  the  foreign 
Jews,  the  Greeks,  the  Armenians,  and  others,  put  thetu- 
lelves,  and  apply  to  him  in  their  feveral  difputes.  This  con¬ 
ful  is  foi  bidden  to  carry  on  any  trade,  either  direCtly  or  in¬ 
directly. 

ft  here  w’as  formerly  a  faClory  and  conful  for  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces,  but  he  retired  in  the  year  1716.  ft'he  Algerine  cor- 
fairs  taking  at  that  time  hardly  any  prize,  the  militia  caufed 
the  divan  to  meet,  and  reprefented  there,  that  they  no  longer 
met  at  fea  with  any  (hips  of  the  enemy  ;  that  all  thofe  they 
happened  to  fee  were  either  Englilh,  French,  or  Dutch ;  and 
that,  the  country  not  being  able  to  fubfift  without  prizes,  it 
was  neceffary  to  declare  war  with  one  of  thefe  three  na¬ 
tions  by  a  majority  of  votes. 

Accordingly  it  was  declared  againft  Holland ;  whereupon 
they  immediately  flopped  a  veflel  of  that  nation,  which  was 
in  the  harbour,  and  the  dey  fent  orders  to  do  the  fame  in  all 
the  ports  of  the  kingdom.  He  allowed  to  the  Dutch  conful  as 
much  time  as  he  pleafed,  to  fettle  his  affairs ;  and  affe&ed  to 
pity  and  folace  him.  This  conful  was  a  great  friend  of  the 
dey,  and  had  a  very  fair  reputation  amongft  the  Chriftians, 
the  Turks,  and  the  Moors. 

ft  be  principal  provinces  of  trade  in  this  kingdom  are, 
x.  Bona  province,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  on  the  eaft  by  Tunis,  on  thefouth  by  Conftantina,  and* 
on  the  weft  by  Labez.  This  country  is  feitile  in  corn  and 
fruit,  particularly  in  the  jubub-tree,  which  covers  a  great  part 
of  it.  They  breed  likcvvife  quantities  of  cattle,  large  and 
fmall,  but  are  fo  expofed  to  the  continual  incurfions  and  ra¬ 
pines  of  the  Arabs,  that  only  a  fmall  part  of  the  mountains 
is  inhabited.  Six  miles  eaft  of  the  town  of  Bona,  is  a  fort 
called  the  Baftion  of  France,  and  is  kept  by  the  French,  who 
have  their  magazines  of  corn  and  other  commodities,  and 
apartments  for  thofe  who  are  concerned  in  them.  The  road 
for  (hips  is  very  bad  before  the  town  of  Bona,  but  a  little  far¬ 
ther  weftward,  where  the  Genoefe  fort  (lands,  it  is  deep  and 
fafe.  On  the  eaft  fide  of  the  bay  of  Bona,  the  Genoefe  have 
a  coral  fiftiery. 

2.  Constantina  province,  borders  on  the  eaft  to  part  of  Tu¬ 
nis  and  of  Bona,  having  the  kingdom  of  Labez  on  the  weft, 
on  the  fouth  the  Atlhs,  and  the  Mediterranean  and  part  of 
Bona  on  the  north.  It  hath  a  fruitful  foil,  the  low  lands 
abounding  in  corn,  fruit,  and  the  mountains  with  paf- 
ture  grounds. 

3.  Gigeri,  or  Jijel  province,  reaches  to  the  frontiers  of  Nu- 
midia,  and  upon  the  lea-coafts,  having  Bona-  on  the  eaft, 
Conquo  and  Algiers  on  the  weft,  and  Labez  on  the  fouth. 

It  is  moftly  dry,  mountainous,  and  barren,  producing  no¬ 
thing  but  fome  little  barley,  flax,  hemp,  and  a  few  nuts. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  province  are  fo  like  a  great  many  of 
our  coafters  in  Cornwall,  Suffolk,  &c.  that  they  fpare  no 
wrecks  at  fea,  let  them  be  friends  or  foes  ;  only,  if  the  crew 
be  Mahometans,  they  give  them  fome  fmall  viaticum,  to 
bring  them  on  in  their  way  home;  and  even  if  the  flips 
belong  to  the  Turks,  or  to  the  allies  and  friends  of  the  dey  of 
Algier,  he  can  fave  nothing  of  it  to  the  owners  by  any  other 
means  than  a  friendly  compofition  :  whereas,  on  any  other 
coafts  but  thofe  of  Gigeri,  both  the  dey,  his  agas,  and. offi¬ 
cers  will  interpofe  their  authority  in  favour  of  their  friends, 
though  it  ofYen  happens  even  there,  that  their  alTiltance 
comes  too  late  to  be  of  any  fervice  to  the  fufferers.  ft'he  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  town  of  Gigeri  live  chiefly  on  thefe  wrecks. 

[..  Bugia  province,  by  the  Africans  tailed  Buggeya,  or 
9  *  4  Bug- 
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Bucgia,  lies  alfo  on  the  Mediterranean  eaft  of  Algier,  and 
has  the  mountains  of  Labez  on  the  Couth,  theGigeri  and  part 
of  Conftantina  on  the  eaft.  The  foil  is  poor  and  dry,  and 
bears  but  little  wheat,  but  a  good  deal  of  excellent  fruit  and 
good  pafture.  The  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  confifts  in 
fruit,  cattle,  hempen  and  flaxen  cloth.  The  money  they 
ufe  is  made  of  pieces  of  iron,  weighing  about  half  a  pound, 
and  fmall  pieces  of  filver  of  about  4  grains. 

5.  Labez  kingdom,  lies  on  the  fouth  of  Bugia,  having  Tunis 
on  the  eaft,  Conquo  on  the  weft,  and  Mezezeb  on  the  fouth. 
It  is  very  mountainous  and  barren,  having  but  little  corn  or 
fruit  growing  in  it  ;  and  in  mod  parts  Ccarce  any  thing  but 
a  kind  of  fword-grafs,  with  which  they  make  their  mats, 
called  by  the  Arabs,  Labez,  from  which  the  country  hath 
got  the  name.  It  is  ftiled  a  kingdom,  becaufe,  having  been 
formerly  fuch,  it  If  ill  retains  its  antient  title,  though  now  only 
a  tributary  province  of  Algier. 

6.  Conco,  or  Conquo,  is  adjoining  on  the  weft  to  that  of 
Labez.  It  is  inhabited  moftly  by  the  Bereberes  and  Azuages, 
who  are  fo  fond  of  liberty,  and  afraid  of  being  reduced  to  a 
hard  flavery,  like  moft  of  their  neighbours,  that  they  chufe 
to  lead  a  poor  indigent  life  on  their  almolt  inacceftible  moun¬ 
tains,  rather  than  pay  fome  fmall  tribute  to  the  government 
of  Algier  j  and  in  all  other  cafes,  avoid  all  traffic  or  com¬ 
merce  with  them.  The  country  produces  plenty  of  fruit, 
hemp,  flax,  honey,  wax,  cattle,  and  corn  enough  for  their 
ufe.  The  higher  mountains  have  alfo  mines  of  falt-petre 
and  iron,  and  the  king’s  revenue  is  computed  at  700,000 
ducats. 

7.  The  province  of  Beni-Araxid,  or  Beni-Razid,  is  one 
of  the  dependencies  on  Algier;  the  fouth  of  which  is  a  plain 
champaign  country,  and  the  north  very  mountainous,  but 
interlaced  with  fertile  vallies,  abounding  with  corn,  honey, 
and  pafture  grounds,  and  the  whole  province  producing  plen¬ 
ty  of  jububs,  figs,  and  other  excellent  fruits.  One  part  of 
its  inhabitants  dwell  in  towns  and  villages  upon  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  cultivate  their  corn  fields,  vineyards,  and  fruits. 
The  other  which  inhabit  the  plains,  range  about  from  place 
to  place  like  the  Arabs,  and  are  richer  in  cattle,  camels, 
horfes,  &c.  The  chief  towns  are, 

Beni-Arax,  which  hath  a  great  number  of  perfons  of  quality 
and  wealth. 

Calaa,  hath  a  good  number  of  merchants  and  artificers,  who 
live  very  comfortably. 

EJ-Mohafcar,  hath  a  market  every  Thurfday,  to  which  the 
Bereberes,  Aruages,  and  Arabs  repair  to  fell  their  cattle, 
corn,  barley,  dried  figs,  and  raifins,  honey,  wax,  oil,  &c. 
and  the  merchants  of  Tremecen  their  cloths,  linnen,  cam- 
blets,  bridles,  faddles,  and  other  fuch  commodities. 

The  territory  about  Batha  is  covered  with  the  fineft  fruit- 
trees,  and  very  well  cultivated. 

8.  Miliana,  or  Magnana  province,  is  fituate  on  the  fouth 
and  eaft  of  Algier  Proper,  and  joined  on  the  weft  to  Beni- 
Araxid  ;  it  is  inhabited  moftly  by  a  rude  people,  whofe  chief 
bufinefs  is  weaving  of  linnen  cloths,  and  making  of  faddles 
after  the  Morocco  fafhion. 

9.  Tenez  province,  hath  Algier  Proper  on  the  eaft  ;  Tremecen 
on  the  weft,  of  which  kingdom  it  was  formerly  a  part ;  the 
Mediterranean  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Chilef,  or  Carte- 
na,  to  that  of  Aflafran  on  the  north  ;  and  on  the  fouth  reaches 
quite  to  mount  Atlas.  The  foil  is  generally  very  fruitful, 
producing  plenty  of  corn,  cattle,  wax,  honey,  and  variety 
of  fine  fruit ;  but  the  natives  are  uncivilized  and  morofe, 
though  they  drive  a  great  commerce  with  ftrangers ;  whereas 
the  Arabs,  though  very  ignorant,  are  of  a  contrary  difpofi- 
tion.  They  are  ftout  and  brave,  and  very  impatient  under  the 
Turkilh  yoke.  There  is  over-againft  the  city  of  Tenez  a 
fmall  .ifland,  under  which  the  vefiels  that  trade  to  it  fhelter 
themfelves  in  tempeftuous  weather.  The  inhabitants  have,  in 
conjunction  with  the  brave  Arabs  above-mentioned,  made 
fome  noble  efforts  to  Ihake  off  theTurkifli  yoke,  but  hither¬ 
to  in  vain. 

10.  Oran  province,  ftands  on  the  Mediterranean  coaft,  has 
Harefgol  on  the  weft,  Tenez  on  the  eaft,  and  is  bounded  on 
the  fouth  by  Tremecen;  and  is  as  fruitful  as  moft  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces. 

The  town  of  Oran  ftands  about  a  mufket-Ihot  from  the  fea 
and  is  well  fortified. 

11.  Tremecen  province,  reaches,  in. length  from  eaft  to  weft, 
from  the  confines  of  Anga  to  thofe  of  Fez,  and,  from  north 
to  fouth,  from  the  fea  to  the  defert  of  Atlas.  The  country  is 
very  well  watered,  and  produces  plenty  of  corn  and  variety 
of  fruits  and  cattle,  Specially  on  the  north  fide  :  the  reft  to¬ 
wards  the  fouth  is  more  dry,  barren,  and  fandy,  and  even  the 
parts  adjacent  to  the  capital  are  moftly  defert,  which  is  the 
reafon  why  there  is  fo  few  towns  in  this  province.  But  thofe 
that  are  in  it,  are  generally  well  feated,  built,  and  inhabited, 
and  the  people  in  good  circumftances.  Thofe  who  live  in 
the  more  defert  parts  of  this  province,  own  no  fubjedlion  to 
the  deys  of  Algier,  but  ramble  where  they  pleafe,  and  will 
trade  with  the  Chriftians  in  a  friendly  manner.  The  mer¬ 
chants  of  this  province  trade  chiefly  into  the  country  of  the 
Blacks,  where  they  exchange  their  merchandize  for  Tibar 


gold,  ambergreafe,  mufk,  civet,  African  bezoar,  e'enhant’s 
teeth,  negro  flaves,  EsV.  and  this  traffic  is  fo  advantages  J 
.hem,  that  two  or  three  Tech  journies  ate  fufficient  totmich 
a  man  t  and  fo  ..  had  need,  conf, dering  the  length  and  diffi. 
cnlty  of  it  through  foe!,  vail  fandy  deferts,  a, Id  the  dinner 
they  tun  from  the  find,,  I, eat,  and  drought,  and  efpecK 
from  the  plundering  Arabs.  The  inhabitants  of  the  towns 
here  are  well  bred  and  courteous.  The  chief  town  i, 
Tremecen,  fituate  about  35  miles  from  the  Mediterranean 
which  grew  to  a  con  tderable  height  of  fp!e„d„r  and  opulence 
under  its  kings,  but  is  much  decayed,  fmee  it  hath  PP 
der  the  Turk, <h  yoke.  Within  its'  cimui^re 'ffl  'Lt 
quanttttes  of  otl.  and  excellent  grapes  dried,  and  fem  abfoad 
In  the  city  are  variety  of  manufactures,  efpecially  thofe  of 
weavmg  cotton,  filk,  and  linnen  carpets,  &e.  in  the  L? 
neis  of  which  they  excel  ,0  a  great  degree,  inflth  h T. 
fome  of  their  mantles  will  fcarcely  weigh  ten  ounces.  They 
are  like  wife  famed  for  their  fine  faddles,  ftirrups,  bridle/ 
&c.  which  are  made  after  the  Morefco  fafhion  ’ 

ALIEN,  is  one  born  in  a  foreign  country,  under' the  obedience 
of  a  foreign  prince  and  ftate,  and,  in  regard  to  England,  not 
fubject  to  its  fovereignty.  ° 

Though  aliens,  according  to  the  laws  of  England,  are  not  of 
capacity  to  buy,  or  inherit,  lands,  or  freeholds,  yet  they  may 
purchafe  houfes,  or  warehoufes,  which  are  for  accommodat¬ 
ing  them  as  merchant-ftrangers. 

Yet,  if  they  depart  and  relinquifh  the  realm,  the  king  fhal! 
have  the  fame;  and  fo  it  is  if  they  have  taken  a  leafe  of  mea¬ 
dows,  lands,  woods,  or  paftures  :  for  the  law  provides  them 
nothing  but  a  habitation  to  traffic  in,  as  merchants. 

But,  though  aliens  can  have  no  aCfion  for,  or  concerning 
lands,  they  may  fue  perfonal  actions,  as  on  a  bond  ;  fo  like° 
wile  for  words :  for  the  common  law,  according  to  the  laws 
of  nations,  protects  trade  and  traffic  ;  and  not  to  have  the 
benefit  of  the  law,  in  fuch  cafes,  is  to  deny  trade. 

The  fenfe  of  the  ftatutes  now  in  force  in  relation  to  aliens,  as 
traders,  is  as  follows  : 

Aliens  born,  made  denizens,  are  to  pay  fuch  duties  as  they 

did  before  they  were  made  denizens.  Stat.  22  Hen  VIII 
cap.  8. 

Aliens  or  merchant-ftrangers,  are  to  be  ufed  in  this  realm  as 
merchants-demzens  are  in  other  countries.  Stat.  a  Hen 
HI.  cap.  30.  5  Hen.  IV.  cap.  7.  . 

Aliens  and  denizens,  coming  into  this  kingdom,  are  to  be 
well  and  honeflly  intreated,  with  refpeft  to  the  payment  of 
the  duties.  Stat.  12  Car.  II.  cap.  4. 

Aliens,  or  merchant-ftrangers,  bringing  in  goods,  muft  give 
fecurity  to  the  king  s  cuftomer  and  comptroller,  to  employ 
their  money  upon  the  commodities  of  this  realm,  or  to  put  it 
in  due  payment  here  (their  reafonable  cofts  excepted)  and 
not  to  export  the  money  received  for  the  fame  ;  upon  forfei¬ 
ture  of  all  their  goods,  and  to  fuffer  a  year’s  imprifonment. 
Stat.  4  Hen.  IV.  cap .15.  5  Hen.  IV.  can.  9.  2?  Hen. 

o  Ca£  3‘  17  Edw'  1V-  caP-  **  3  Hen-  V11-  cap.  8. 

A  Britilh  man,  fworn  to  be  fubjedt  to  a  foreign  prince,  or 
ftate,  is  to  pay  ftranger’s  cuftoms :  but,  if  he  returns  to  Great- 
Britain,  and  there  inhabits,  he  is  to  pay  but  Britifti  duties 
and  to  have  a  writ  out  of  Chancery  for  the  fame.  Stat.  14’ 
and  15  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  4. 

An  alien  infant,  under  21  years  of  age,  cannot  be  a  mer¬ 
chant-trader  within  this  realm,  nor  can  he  enter  any  goods  in 
his  own  name  at  the  cuftom-houfe.  Stat.  13  and  14  Car  II 
cap.  2. 

Aliens,  or  perfons  not  born  within  his  majefty’s  allegiance, 
or  naturalized,  or  made  free  denizens,  muft  not  be  mer¬ 
chants,  or  failors,  in  the  plantations,  upon  forfeiture  of  all 
their  goods  and  chattels,  one  third  to  the  king,  one  third  to 
the  governor,  and  one  third  to  the  informer.  Stat.  12  Car 
II.  cap.  18. 

Aliens  and  their  fons,  not  freemen,  are  to  pay  the  duties  of 
fcavage,  &c.  in  the  port  of  London. 

The  merchant-ftrangers,  who  pay  double  fubfidy  for  lead, 
tin,  woollen  cloths,  fhall  alfo  pay  double  cuftom  for  native 
manufactures  of  wool,  or  part  wool ;  and  the  faid  ftrangers, 
are  to  pay  for  all  other  goods,  as  well  *  inwards  as  outwards, 
rated  to  pay  the  fubiidy  of  poundage,  three-pence  in  the 
pound,  or'any  other  duty  payable  by  Chaita  mercatoria,  be- 
fides  the  fubfidy.  Rule  the  12th  for  the  advancement  of 
trade,  See.  annexed  to  the  rates  of  merchandize,  under  the  a£l 
of  tonnage  and  poundage,  paffed  anno  12  Car.  II.  cap.  4. 
But,  by  25  Car.  II.  cap.  6.  fed.  1,  2,  3.  and  9  Ann.  cap. 
6.  fe£t.  3,  5.  repealed,  as  to  goods  imported. 

*  This  is  the  duty  called  petty  cuftom,  payable  by  merchant- 
ftrangers  on  all  goods  imported  liable  to  tonnage  and 
poundage  (unlefs  where  the  original  old  fubfidy  has  been 
intirely  taken  away)  but  not  on  thofe  liable  to  the  fubfidy 
of  tonnage,  becaufe  an  equivalent  is  included  in  the  old 
fubfidy. 


Note,  Chai  ta  mercatoria,  which  was  firft  granted  by  31  Ed. 
I.  was  confirmed  by  27  Edw.  III.  cap.  26.  and  the  duty  of 
three-pence  per  pound  thereby  granted,  directed  to  be  com¬ 
puted  by  the  contents  of  the  goods,  according  to  the  oath  of 

the 
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the  importer,  or  letters  of  credence,  without  unfealing,  or 
opening  ;  upon  penalty  of  imprifonment  by  the  officers,  and 
quadruple  damages  to  the  party  grieved,  and  as  much  to  the 
king.  ^  , 

Aliens  duty  outwards  taken  off-.  12  Car.  II.  cap.  4.  25 

Car.  II.  cap.  6.  5  Ann.  cap.  27.  6  Ann.  cap.  10.  7 

Ann.  cap.  7.  9  Ann.  cap.  6.  8  Geo.  I.  cap.  15.  11 

Geo.  I.  cap.  29. 

When  aliens  are  to  be  deemed  natural  born  fubje&s,  fee 
Naturalization. 

ALIQUANT  PART,  a  term  of  geometry  and  arithmetic. 

It  is  fuch  a  part  of  a  whole  which  does  not  meafure  it  ex- 
a£Hy,  but  fome  remainder  will  ftill  be  left.  Or,  an  aliquant 
part  is  that,  which,  being  taken  any  number  of  times,  will 
always  be  greater  or  Idler  than  the  number,  or  quantity,  of 
which  it  is  an  aliquant  part.  Thus  7  is  an  aliquant  part  of 
30,  becaufe  it  does  not  divide  it  exaftly,  but  there  remains 
2  ;  or,  7  taken  four  times,  is  lefs  than  30,  viz.  28  ;  and, 
taken  five  times,  is  greater,  viz.  35. 

ALIQUOT  PARTS,  alfo  a  term  of  geometry  and  arithme¬ 
tic.  An  aliquot  part  is  fuch  a  part  of  any  quantity,  or  num¬ 
ber,  as  meafures  it  exactly,  without  any  remainder.  Ttius 
I,  2,  3,  5,  6,  10,  15,  are  aliquot  parts  of  30,  becaufe  each 
oF  thefe  fmaller  numbers  meafure  the  number  30  exa&ly, 
without  any  remainder. 

ALLEVEURE,  the  fmalleft  copper  coin  that  is  ftruck  in  Swe¬ 
den  ;  it  is  not  worth  quite  two  deniers  tournois  of  France. 
Two  alleveures  make  a  roufting;  eight  rouflings  a  mark  of 
copper;  and  24  marks  the  common  rixdollar,  which  is  at 
par  with  the  French  crown  of  60  fols,  or  five  livres.  See 
Sweden. 

ALLAY,  or  ALLOY,  a  mixture  of  feveral  metals,  or  of 
diverfe  portions  of  the  fame  metal,  of  different  finenefs. 
Minters  never  ftrike  any  gold  or  filver  coin  without  allay, 
and  always  mix  fome  copper  with  thofe  two  metals,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  certain  proportion,  fettled  by  the  rules  of  the  mint, 
which,  in  France,  cannot  be  altered  but  by  the  king’s  edidts, 
proclamations,  or  ordonnances. 

Brafs  coin  is  made  of  an  allay  of  copper,  mixed  with  a  few 
parts  of  fine  filver,  regulated  alfo  by  the  prince. 

The  jewellers,  gold  wire-drawers,  and  gold-beaters,  and  gold 
and  filverfmiths,  are  obliged  to  ufe  allay  in  the  filver  and  gold 
they  work ;  but  it  ought  to  be  lefs  than  that  of  coin,  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  melting  it,  in  order  to  ufe  it  in  their  works,  which 
the  French  call  billonnage,  which  is  an  unlawful  melting  of 
gold  or  filver  coin. 

The  brafs-founders,  alfo,  have  their  allay  of  copper,  pewter, 
and  tin.  This  allay  differs  according  to  what  they  defign  to 
caff,  either  ftatues,  guns,  or  bells. 

Finally*  the  pewterers,  in  the  making  of  their  feveral  vefiels, 
difhes,  plates,  &c.  alfo  make  ufe  of  an  allay  of  red  copper, 
regulus  of  antimony,  and  fome  other  minerals. 

There  are  two  forts  of  allays  pradfifed  in  the  coinage  of  mo¬ 
ney  :  the  one,  when  gold  and  filver  are  ufed  that  have  not 
yet  been  coined  ;  the  other,  when  feveral  fpecies  of  coins,  or 
ingots  of  different  finenefs,  are  melted  together,  to  coin  new 
money. 

The  proportion  of  the  allay  with  the  finer  metal  is  eafy  in 
the  firft  cafe  ;  fince,  when  once  the  finenefs  of  the  gold  or  fil¬ 
ver  is  known  by  refining,  it  is  only  adding  to  it  the  allay  of 
copper  required  by  law  to  bring  it  to  the  legal  ftandard. 

In  England  the  ftandard  of  gold  coin  is  22  carats  of  fine  gold, 
and  2  carats  of  allay,  in  the  pound  troy:  and  the  French, 
Spanifh,  and  Flemifh  gold  are  nearly  of  the  fame  finenefs. 
The  pound  weight  is  cut  into  44  pieces  and  a  half,  each  cur¬ 
rent  for  21  (hillings. 

The  ftandard  of  filver  is  11  ounces  2  pennyweights  of  filver, 
and  18  pennyweights  of  allay  of  copper.  The  allay  in  gold 
coin  is  filver  and  copper;  and,  in  filver  coin,  copper  alone. 
Whether  gold  or  filver  be  above  or  below  ftandard,  is  found 
by  aifaying.  See  Assay. 

When  feveral  fpecies  of  coin,  or  ingots  of  different  finenefs, 
are  to  be  melted  together,  the  operation,  requifite  to  find  the 
due  proportion  of  allay  to  the  fine  metal,  is  more  difficult : 
and  yet  it  is  one  of  the  moll  important  articles  a  matter  of 
the  mint  ought  to  be  acquainted  with,  and  which  all  thofe 
alfo  ought  to  know  who  work  in  gold  and  filver,  that  they 
miy  not  be  miftaken  in  the  allay  they  are  often  obliged  to 
make  of  gold  or  filver  of  different  ftandards. 

All  the  authors  who  have  wrote  upon  coinage,  have  given 
tables  for  making  that  redu£lion  ;  and  the  arithmeticians  have 
their  rule  of  alligation,  which  may  alfo  be  ufed.  But  the 
anonymous  author  of  a  fmall  treatife,  printed  at  the  end  of 
Monfieur  Boiffard’s  edition  of  1721,  has  given  us  the  eafieft 
method  to  pra£tife  that  rule. 

As  that  method  will  ferve  both  for  gold  and  filver  coin,  we 
(hall  give  but  one  inftance  of  it;  but  it  muft  be  firft  obferved, 
that  the  calculation  for  the  allay  of  gold  is  performed  by  the 
32  parts,  which  are  wanting  in,  or  exceeding,  the  ftandard 
of  thofe  metals  defigned  to  he  ufed  ;  and  that,  with  regard 
to  filver,  we  reckon  by  grains  of  fine  metal. 

When  any  one  would  make  that  kind  of  allay,  or  rather  eva¬ 
luation  of  allay,  in  order  to  add,  or  diminifh,  what  is  wanting, 


i 


or  too  much  in  the  finenefs;  you  muft  draw  up  a  table  of  the 
metals  to  he  melted,  containing  their  quality,  weight,  and 
finenefs.  This  table  is  afte  wards  to  be  divided  into  two 
other,  the  one  containing  all  the  fpecies  which  are  below, 
and  the  other  thofe  that  are  above,  the  requifite  degree  of 
finenefs. 

Each  of  thefe  tables  being  calculated  feparately,  you  may 
find,  by  the  calculation  of  the  firft,  how  much  metals  that 
are  above  the  ftandard,  exceed  it;  and,  by  the  fecond,  how 
much  is  wanted  in  thofe  that  are  below  it:  fo  that,  by  com¬ 
paring  thefe  two  produ£fs,  or  fums,  together,  we  difcover 
exactly,  by  means  of  a  fubtradlion,  hoiy  much,  either  of 
fine  gold,  or  allay,  muft  be  added,  in  order  to  reduce  all  thofe 
metals  to  the  ftandard  required  for  the  new  melting.  Here 
follows  the  inftance,  which  the  abovementioned  anonymous 
author  gives  us : 


Numbers. 

1. 

Marks. 

i. 

Ounces. 

4- 

Jacobuftes, 

Carats 
at  21  75 

2. 

2. 

6. 

Ingots, 

at  20  \ 

3- 

1. 

4- 

Ingots, 

at  i&  | 

4- 

3- 

6. 

Ducats, 

at  23  \ 

5- 

1. 

4- 

Nobles, 

at  23 

6. 

r. 

4- 

Ital.  Pift. 

at  21  \ 

12  4 


I  have  therefore,  12  marks  and  4  ounces  of  gold,  of  feveral 
degrees  of  finenefs,  which  muft  be  reduced- to  the  finenefs  of 
2 1  carats  and  |. 

Among  the  fix  articles  which  compofe  the  firft  table,  there  are 
three,  viz.  the  firft,  the  fourth,  and  the  fifth,  which  are  above 
the  ftandard ;  and  three,  viz.  the  fecond,  the  third,  and  the 
fixth,  which  are  below  it.  I  feparate  them  into  two  tables. 


Numb. 

1. 

4- 

5- 


High  Gold. 

Marks.  Ounces.  Thirty-feconds. 

1.  4*  remains  good  9.  32ds. 

3>  b.  ditto  210.  32ds. 

I.  4-  ditto  96.  32ds. 


Sums  remaining  good  upon  7 

thefe  three  articles  —  i  3r5-  32  s* 


Numb. 

2. 

3- 

6. 


Marks. 

2. 

1. 

1. 


Low  Gold. 
Ounces. 

6.  wanting 

4.  ditto 

4.  ditto 


Thirty-feconds. 
IIO.  32ds. 
144.  32ds. 
12.  32ds.' 


Sum  of  what  is  wanting  in  ? 
thefe  three  articles  —  3 


266.  32ds. 


The  two  Turns  compared. 
Remains  good  315. 
Wanting  266. 


Remains  good  49-q2ds,  for  which  muft  be  put  4  drachms 
and  2.  of  copper,  and  then  the  whole  will  be  of  the  ftandard 
of  21.  carats  and  the  weights  of  the  metals  being  con- 
fequently  increafed  to  12  marks  and  4  ounces  exadlly,  be¬ 
caufe  of  the  addition  of  the  allay. 

There  remains  only  to  know  how  you  may  calculate  the  pro¬ 
portion  there  is  between  49-32ds  of  fine  gold,  and  4  drachms 
and  a  half  of  copper.  But  the  operation  is  eafy,  to  one  who 
is  acquanted  with  the  firft  principles  of  arithmetic,  and 
knows,  alfo,  that  6q6-32ds  good  are  worth  a  mark  of  cop¬ 
per,  or  64  drachms;  and  that,  accordingly,  5‘32ds,  and 
5-8ths,  are  worth  a  drachm. 

This  example,  which  relates  to  gold  above  the  ftandard,  mav 
alfo  ferve  for  that  which  is  below  it ;  but,  in  that  cafe,  as : 
many  32ds  are  to  be  added  as  were  found  wanting. 

The  chief  reafons  alledged  for  the  allaying  of  coin,  are,  1. 
The  mixture  of  the  metals,  which,  when  fmelted  from  the 
mine,  are  not  perfedly  pure.  2.  The  faving  of  the  ex¬ 
pence  that  it  muft  otherwife  coft,  if  they  were  to  be  refined. 
3.  The  neceffity  of  rendering  them  harder  by  mixing  fome 
parts  of  other  metals  with  them,  to  prevent  the  diminution 
of  weight ;  which  pieces  of  money  might  fufFer  in  time 
by  being  often  handled  and  rubbed.  4.  'The  melting  of  fo¬ 
reign  gold,  or  coin,  which  is  allayed.  5.  The  charges  of 
coinage,  which  muft  be  made  good  by  the  profit  arifing  from 
the  money  coined.  6.  and  laftly,  the  duty  belonging  to  the 
fovereign,  on  account  of  the  power  he  has  to  caufe  money 
to  be  coined  in  his  dominions.  See  Gold  and  Silver,  and 
Refining. 

The  allay  of  copper  for  ftatues,  guns,  or  bells,  has  alfo  its 
proportions;  but,  as  they  are  arbitrary,  and  depend  on  the 
tafte  and  experience  of  the  founder,  it  is  hardly  poftible  to 
afcertain  the  rules  of  it. 

Monfieur  Felibien  pretends  that  the  good  allay  for  ftatues,. 

cr 
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ALL 


ALL 


or  brafs  figures,  ought  to  be  made  of  one  half  of  rofe  cop¬ 
per,  and  half  of  yellow  copper,  or  common  brafs.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  others,  and  to  Monfieur  de  St.  Remy  in  particular, 
there  ought  to  be  four  pounds  of  brafs,  and  eight  of  tin,  in 
ioo  weight  of  red,  or  rofe-copper.  Which  of  thefe  opi¬ 
nions  is  beft  grounded,  muft  be  left  to  thole  who  have  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  calling  and  allaying  of  thofe  metals  for  their  va¬ 
rious  purpofes. 

To  make  the  mixture  fit  for  great  guns,  mortars,  and  other 
pieces  of  artillery,  the  beft  and  fofteft  tin  of  Cornwall  is  a  ne- 
ceflary  ingredient  Ikilfully  applied.  There  muft  be  6,  7,  or 
8  pounds  of  it  to  100  weight  of  red  copper,  more  or  lefs, 
according  as  this  laft  metal  happens  to  be  of  a  better  or 
worfe  quality. 

The  allay  for  bells  is  ufually  made  of  20  pounds  of  the  hardeft 
tin  to  100  weight  of  rofe  copper. 

The  allay,  or  mixture  for  the  feveral  forts  of  pewter  defigned 
for  dilhes,  plates,  and  other  houlhold  utenfils,  is  commonly 
made  of  red  copper,  regulus  of  antimony,  and  bifmuth,  or 
lead.  The  pewterers  at  Paris  ufe  the  word  alloyage  inftead 
of  alliage  (allay)  and  have  borrowed  that  word  from  their  fta- 
tutes,  where  it  is  Laid  that  the  founding  pewter  muft  be  (al- 
loye)  allayed,  with  fine  copper  and  bifmuth.  See  the  article 
Tin,  where  you  will  find  the  methods  of  allaying  or  mixing 
the  feveral  forts  of  tin. 

To  Allay,  or  Alloy,  is  to  melt  feveral  metals  together, 
in  order  to  mix,  or  incorporate  them  with  each  other,  that 
they  may  form  afterwards  but  one  and  the  fame  matter. 
Gold  and  iron  cannot  be  allayed,  or  duly  incorporated  toge¬ 
ther  by  melting,  nor  even  be  foldered  together,  without  the 
help  of  copper.  Tin  melted  with  gold  becomes  fo  clofely 
united  with  it,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  feparate  them, 
a  fmall  quantity  being  even  capable  to  fpoil  a  whole  calling. 
See  Assay. 

Remarks. 

Perfons  who  purchafe  plate  fhould  be  careful  to  deal  with 
thofe  of  known  honour  and  credit  in  their  bufinefs,  there  be¬ 
ing  very  great  deceit  and  impofition  therein,  notwithftanding 
the  laws,  and  the  care  of  the  goldfmiths  company  to  prevent 
them.  For  the  company  have  long  complained  that*  there 
are  numbers  who  counterfeit  the  hall  mark,  becaufe  their 
metal  is  worfe  in  point  of  quality,  or  has  more  allay  therein 
than  the  law  diredls;  and  yet  the  buyer  pays  the  fame  price 
for  it,  as  if  the  wrought  plate  was  made  according  to  the  le¬ 
gal  ftandard.  This  is  a  great  evil,  and  fhould  be  guarded 
againft. 

ALLIGATION,  is  a  rule  in  arithmetic,  which  may  be  called 
the  Rule  of  Mixture,  or  of  compounding  ingredients,  be¬ 
caufe  it  teaches  how  to  mix  feveral  fpecies  of  fimples  accord¬ 
ing  to  any  intent,  or  defign,  propofed ;  on  which  account 
we  fhall  take  notice  of  it.  It  is  either  medial  or  alternate. 
Alligation  medial  (hews  what  the  mean  price  of  a  pound, 
ounce,  &c.  is  worth,  when  feveral  quantities  of  feveral  va¬ 
lues  are  mixed  together,  &c.  as  per  the  cafe  following. 
Alligation  alternate  Ihews  how  much  of  various  kinds  of  fim¬ 
ples  may  be  taken  to  make  up  any  affigned  quantity  of  a 
compound  which  will  be  worth  a  price  propofed. 

Of  Medial  Alligation. 

Cafe  1.  A  refiner,  or  goldfmith,  hath  gold  12  g  at  4 1.  per 
%  i  8  l  atl-4  5  5  3  f  atl.  4  6  8;  and  9  g  at  1.  4  13  4 
per  f  :  what  is  an  ounce  worth,  fuppofe  thefe  be  all  melted 
down  together?  Anfwer,  1.  4  7  5I. 

Ruie  .  . .  Multiply  each  quantity  given  by  the  price  j  then  by 
direct  proportion  fay. 

As  the  fum  of  the  quantities  given. 

Is  to  the  fum  of  the  faid  products ; 

So  is  one  ounce  of  the  mixture. 

To  it’s  value. 


Example.  I  would  augment  the  compound  in  the  laft  cafe 
to  48  %  ■,  that  is,  I  would  add  16  to  the  32  ;  how  much 
muft  I  take  of  each  fimple  ingredient  ?  See  the  operation. 

*2  Then,  as  32  :  16  ::  12^6  anfwer, 

8  32  :  16  ::  8  4 

3  32:  16  ::  3  if 

J?  32  :  16  ::  9  4f 

Sum  32  Sum  ="TT 

So  that  I  mull  have  18  ^  gold  at  1.  4  : _ : _ per  # 

12  at  4:51- 

4 \  at  4  :  6:  8 

and  13^  at  4:13:4 

48  fum  for  proof  in  the  whole. 

Cafe  3.  Having  the  fimples  of  any  compound  given,  Id 
find  how  much  of  each  kind  of  fimple  ingredient  is  in  any 
part  of  that  compofition. 

Rule.  As  the  total  of  the  compofition. 

Is  to  the  quantity  of  any  fimple  in  that  compofition  : 
So  is  the  total  quantity  propofed  to  be  proportionably 
compounded, 

To  the  quantity  of  each  fimple  to  be  in  that  propofed 
quantity. 

Example.  I  would  know  how  much  of  each  ingredient  (of 
price  of  gold  mentioned  in  the  firft  cafe)  is  in  a  pound,  or 
12  §  of  the  32,  being  the  compound  given  ?  The  operation* 
32  :  i2  ::  I2  ^4f  of  1.  4  :  —  :  —  per  g 

32  :  12  ::  8  "  3  of  4:5:  — 

32  :  12  ::  3  if  of  4:6:8 

32  :  12  ::  9  3!  of  4:13:4 

%  12  fum  proof. 

Cafe  4.  The  total  of  the  compound  of  two  fimples,  with 
the  total  value  of  that  compofition,  and  the  value  of  an  unit 
of  each  fimple  being  given  to  find  the  quantity  of  each  fim¬ 
ple  ingredient  in  the  compofition. 

Rule ...  Multiply  the  total  quantity  of  the  compofition  (here 
20)  by  the  leffier  price  of  the  unit  (here  4)  then  deduft  the 
produdl  from  the  total  value  of  the  compofition  (here  82) 
and  divide  th«  remainder  by  the  difference  in  value  of  an 
unit  of  the  two  fimples  given  (as  here  5  s.  or  \  of  a  pound) 
and  the  quotient  is  the  quantity  of  the  higher-priced  fimple 
(here  8)  whofe  complement  to  20  is  12 ;  fo  that  the  anfwer 
is  12  |  of  gold  at  4  1.  per  g  j  and  8  f  at  4  1.  5  s.  per  i. 
This  canon,  or  theorem,  is  difeovered  algebraically,  ” 

Gold  at  4  1.  per 
Ditto  at  4 1.  :  5  s. 

Total  of  the  7  =20  %  Total  Value  1.  82 
compofition  j  4  80 

So  If)  2(8  . 

Cafe  5.  To  find  the  quantities  of  each  fimple  ingredient 
(when  thefe  fimples  are  more  than  2  in  number)  contained 
in  a  compofition,  by  having  the  totals  of  the  quantity  com¬ 
pounded,  and  of  the  value  j  and  alfo  the  value  of  an  unit  of 
each  fimple  ingredient. 

3  of  gold,  at  I.4  perf= 

|  ditto,  at  4i  = 

^  ditto,  at  45.  — 

3  ditto,  at  4 1  — 

Total  of  the  comparifon  32  |  Total  value  1.  137 


See  the  work  following: 

‘  '  ^  °f  gold. 

JU  X  by  1,  4  :  —  :  —  the  product  is  1.  48 

8  by  4:5:  —  produceth  34 

3  by  4:  6:  8  produceth  13 

9  by  4:13:  4  produceth  42 


32  fum  1.  1 37  ffim. 

Then  fay,  32  3  1.  137  1  f  ].  4  or  to  1.  4  :  s  :  7\  . 

and,  by  the  fame  rule,  the  value  of  any  other  quantity  of 
that  compofition  is  found  ;  as  fuppofe  7  in  the  laft  example, 
Which  is  worth  29  ?L 
r,  ~  Foras32  :  137.::  7  :  29 

v.aie  1  o  increafe  or  diminilh  a  compound  proportion¬ 
ably,  by  knowing  the  feveral  quantities  of  the  fimples  in 
the  compofition. 

As  the  fum  of  the  particular  quantities  of  the  com¬ 
pound  given, 

L  to  the  whole  quantity  propofed  to  be  augmented  or 
leffened  : 

So  is  each  particular  quantity  in  the  given  compound, 

i  o  the  due  proportion  required  of  that  fpecie,  fine- 
nefs,  &c, 

Voi.  I. 


Rule.  To  thefe  kind  of  queftions,  as  in  thofe  of  alligation 
alternate,  various  anfwers  may  be  given,  and  yet  all  true. 
You  may  belt  do  them  by  2  at  a  time,  as  in  the  laft  cafe. 

1  fuppofe  the  2  firft  15  of  the  total  mixture,  and  63  of  the 
total  value,  and  fo  I  find  3  at  4I.  and  12  at  4  1.  f  :  then  the 
reft  of  the  total  compound  is  1 7,  and  of  the  value  74 ;  which, 
according  to  the  2  latter  prices,  gives  16  at  4  f,  and  1  at  4*. 
But  note,  That  you  muft  fo  difcreetly  divide  the  total  quan¬ 
tity  and  value,  that,  when  the  produdl  of  the  firft  in  1  of  the 

2  prices  is  taken  from  the  latter,  the  remainder  may  not  be 
fo  much  as  (when  divided  by  the  difference  of  the  prices) 
which  give  a  quotient  fo  great  as  that  part  of  the  total  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  ingredient  which  you  fixed  upon,  or  fuppofed. 


The  operation. 


Firft.  2  = 


J5 

4 


Produdl— 60 


and: 

lefs 


•63 

60  deduct 


4)  3(12  at  4  I 


Secondly.  15 
4  \ 

Rrodu£lz=63  1 

L 


63  deduct 

,  63  i 

i )  -)  V  =3  4 

The 


ALL 


ALL 


The  fecond.  2  =  17 
4  3 

Product  =73  f 

Laftly.  *  7 
4| 

79  i 


and  74 

73  I-  deduct 

3)  4(Iat4| 

74  dedudt 

79  3 

,?)  S  t(V»  or  16  at  4  J 


Alligation  alternate. 

Queftion  1.  A  farmer  hath  4  forts  of  wheat,  viz.  5  s.  6  s. 
7  s.  and  7  s.  6d.  per  bulhel;  and  he  is  inclined  to  mix  fo 
much  of  each  fort  as  will  make  64.  bulhels  worth  6  s.  6  d.  per 
bulhel :  how  much  of  each  mult  he  take  ? 

Having  placed  the  prices  as  below,  and  the  mean  price, 
take  the  difference  between  the  mean  price,  6  s.  6d.  and 
5  s.  (the  firft  price)  which  is  1  s.  6  d.  this  you  muff  put  down 
(in  the  firft  way)  againft  7  s.  6  d.  (becaufe  bigger  than  the 
mean  price:)  then  put  the  difference  between  6  s.  6d.  the 
mean  price,  and  6  s.  (the  fecond  price)  which  is  6  d.  againft 
the  price  (7  s.)  becaufe  bigger  than  the  mean  price.  Then 
put  the  difference  between  6  s.  6  d.  and  7  s.  (the  third  price) 
againft  6  s.  becaufe  that  is  lefs  than  the  mean  price.  Laftly, 
the  difference  between  6  s.  6  d.  and  7  s.  6  d.  is  1  s.  which 
put  againft  5  s.  the  firft  price.  And  thus  having  placed  the 
differences  between  the  mean  price  and  thofe  lefs  than  it 
againft  the  prices  bigger  than  the  mean  price  ;  and  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  mean  price  and  thofe  greater  than  it, 
right  againft  thofe  that  are  leffer  alternately. 

2.  Sum  up  the  difference,  which  you  fee  is  3  s.  6  d. 

3.  Say  by  the  fingle  rule  of  proportion  diredt, 

As  the  fum  of  the  differences  is  to  the  bulhels  of  the  whole 
mixture : 

So  is  the  differences  to  the  bufhels  required. 


The  firft  way. 
Prices. 


The  mean  price  6  s.  fid. 


s. 

5 

6 


7 

7 


Differences, 
s',  d. 

1  :  o 
0:6 
o  :  6 
1  :  6 


3  • 


6~Sum. 


A  fecond  way. 

Third  way. 

s. 

s.  d. 

s. 

s.  d. 

5 

O  :  6 

5 

0  :  6  ;  1  s. 

6 

1  :  0 

6 

0  :  6;  1 

fid. - 

I  :  6 

6s.  fid. - 

I  :  6  ;  6  d. 

7 

0  :  6 

7 

1  :  6  ;  6  d. 

•  7 :6 

Sum= 

=3  :  6 

7  :  6 

Sum  totals 

Sums, 
s.  d. 
1  :  fi 

1  :  6 

2  :  o 
2  :  o 


The  Sum  of  the  Bulhels  the  TheDlffe-  Bufhels  required. 
Differences.  wholeMix-  rences. 


s.  d.  ture. 


As  3  :  6 

-  64:: 

-  12 

1 of  that  of  5  s.  per  bulhel. 

3:6 

-  '64  :: 

-  6 

9^  of  that  of  fis.  per  bulhel. 

3  :  6 

-  64:: 

-  6 

9^  of  that  of  7  s.  per  ditto. 

3  :  6 

-  64:: 

-  18 

27  of  that  of  7  s.  6d.  perdo. 

Sum,  or  Proof  64  the  whole  mixture. 

For  greater  variety,  fee  the  beft  books  wrote  profeffedly  on 
arithmetic. 

ALLOCATION,  the  admitting  or  allowing  an  article  in  an 
account,  and  paffing  it  as  fuch.  Jt  is  alfo  an  allowance  made 
upon  an  account,  and  is  a  word  ufed  in  the  exchequer;  hence 
allocatione  facienda  is  a  writ  diredted  to  the  lord  treafurer 
and  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  upon  the  complaint  of  fome 
accountant,  commanding  them  to  allow  him  fuch  fums,  as 
he  has  lawfully  expended  in  the  execution  of  his  office. 

ALLOTTING,  or  ALLOTMENT  of  goods,  is  when  a 
fhip’s  cargo  is  divided  into  feveral  parts,  which  are  to  be 
bought  by  divers  perfons,  whofe  names  are  written  on  as 
many  pieces  of  paper,  which  are  applied  by  an  indifferent 
perfon  to  the  feveral  lots  or  parcels,  and  by  this  means  the 
goods  are  divided  without  partiality :  for  every  man  has  the 
parcel  of  goods,  that  the  lot  which  his  name  is  upon,  is  ap¬ 
propriated  to.  See  Inch  of  Candle. 

ALLOWANCES  at  the  cuftom-houfe,  to  goods  rated  by 
weight,  are  two,  draught  and  tare. 

Draught  is  to  be  firft  dedu&ed,  and  then  the  tare,  where 
there  is  any  cuftomary. 

The  manner  of  making  the  allowance  for  draught,  is,  for 
the  weigher  to  call  out  the  full  and  true  grofs  weight  in  the 
fcale;  which  is  to  be  entered  in  the  land-waiter’s  book,  and 
an  allowance  made  for  each  weigh  or  fcale,  according  to  the 
following  table. 

Grofs  weights.  Allowance  for  draughts. 

Under  1  C.  wt  —  —  —  1  lb. 

From  1  C.  to  2  C.  —  —  —  2  lb. 

2  to  3  C. 

„  3  to  10  C. 


10  to  18  C.  —  —  7  !b. 

18  to  30  C.  or  upwards  —  —  91b. 

Tare  is  the  weight,  or  an  allowance  made  in  confideration  of 
the  calks,  bags,  or  other  kinds  of  packages.  For  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  trade,  there  are  in  many  cafes  tares  fettled  and 
eftablifhed  by  cuftom  and  experience.  See  the  article  Tares, 
Tret,  Custom-house,  Bills  of  Entry. 

Allowances  on  the  delivery  of  thefe  goods,  which  are  chiefly 
Jinnens,  are  as  follows. 

If  linnens  are  contented  in  Flemilh  or  Dutch  ells,  two  ells  in 
120  are  to  be  allowed  for  Ihortnefs  of  meafure. 

But  if  linnensare  contented  inEnglilh  ells,  there  is  no  allow¬ 
ance  made  to  the  importer. 

Of  French  lockrams,  two  ells  in  every  120  are  to  be  allowed. 
The  following  are  the  fettled  allowances  for  wrappers. 

On  Hamburgh 

and  in  packs  and  bales,  1  ell  in  40,  but  not 

Bremen  linnen;  to  exceed  120  ells  on  any  one  pack, 

and  alfo  let  the  pack  be  ever  fo  large. 

Heffens  canvas 

Dantzick  linnens?  4  ells  in  every  120. 

Flanders  linnens,  3  ells  in  every  100. 

Holland’s  duck,  4  ells  in  every  100  ;  but,  if  brought  loofe, 
there  is  no  allowance.  See  the  article  Linnens. 
Allowances  on  goods  rated  by  meafures  of  capacity  liquid  or  dry. 
Article  1.  Allowances  upon  delivery. 

Olives  imported  in  large  calks  are  to  be  gauged,  and  *  of  the 
contents  allowed  for  liquor. 

Every  j  Hoglhe^d  }  wine>  be  run  out, 

Ani  not  above  9  i  inches  left  therein,  flu.II  he  accounted 
f  7  >  outs,  and  no  lublidy  paid  for  the  fame. 
Article  2.  If  a  merchant  enters  his  wines  filled,  he  pays  duty 
only  for  the  net  wine  contained  in  the  calk,  and  has  no  al¬ 
lowance  out  of  the  duties  for  leakage :  when  wines  are  en¬ 
tered  unfilled,  duty  is  to  be  paid  for  the  full  contents  of  the 
calk,  though  it  may  want  confiderably  of  being  full ;  but 
then  the  merchant  is  allowed  12  per  cent,  out  of  the  duties 
for  leakage.  See  Wines. 


Therefore,  if 
calks  of 


t  Rhenilh, 
l  French, 
j  Port,  or  Madera, 
.tail  other 


7  . 

>wi 


wines  imported  int® 


The  Out  Ports  want 
more  than 


of  being  full. 
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The  merchant  lofes  by  entering  them  unfilled.  In  general, 
if  any  calks  of  wine,  imported  into  the  out-ports,  want  much 
more  than  one  tenth  of  being  full,  ’tis  for  the  merchant’s  ad¬ 
vantage  to  enter  them  filled,  otherwife  unfilled. 

Five  flalks,  or  7  and  1  half  betties  of  Florence  wine,  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  pafs  for  a  gallon.  Five  bottles  of  other  wines,  im¬ 
ported  in  bottles,  are  allowed  to  be  reckoned  to  a  gallon,  un- 
lefs  the  merchants  or  officers  think  proper  to  meafure. 

Jars  of  oil  are  allowed  to  pafs  at  22,  24,  or  26  gallons. 

A  cheft  of  oil  ufually  allowed  at  8  gallons. 

Barrels  of  mum,  are  allowed  to  pafs  at  48  gallons. 

Kegs  of  fpruce  beer,  at  4  gallons. 

In  cafe  of  leakage,  mum  barrels  and  kegs  of  Ipruce  beer  may 
be  filled  up,  before  computation  is  made. 

Tar  barrels  are  allowed  to  contain  31  and  1  half  gallons,  and 
are  to  be  filled  up  before  computation  is  made  for  the  duties. 
See  the  article  Tar. 

Awns  of  Rhenilh  wines  are  allowed  generally  to  pafs  at  38 
and  1  half  gallons. 

For  merchandizes  which  are  rated  by  fuperficial  and  folid 
meafure,  there  are  no  allowances.  See  the  article  Timber. 
ALLUM,  or  ALUM,  a  kind  of  foffil  fait,  or  white  mine¬ 
ral,  which  is  often  mixed  with  earth,  from  which  it  is  fe- 
parated,  by  wafhing  it  with  water  ;  and  which  impregnates 
itfelf  with  the  entire  quality  of  the  fait,  acquiring  thereby  a 
tafte  much  like  that  of  brine.  This  water  is  afterwards 
boiled  to  make  it  evaporate,  as  is  done  in  the  way  of  refining 
of  falt-petre. 

The  principles  which  compofe  allum,  are  very  clofely  united. 
The  chief  ufe  of  allum  is  in  dying,  becaufe  it  renders  the  co¬ 
lours  clear,  bright,  and  lading:  it  is,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  the 
tie  of  adhefion  of  the  colours  to  the  ftuffs,  as  ink,  or  other 
colours,  upon  paper.  Were  it  not  for  the  medium  of  allum, 
the  ink  would  foak  through  the  paper,  and  the  effort  of  the 
air  would  foon  feparate  the  dye  from  the  ftuffs,  or  tarnifh. 
their  whole  luftre.  The  effeifts  of  allum  are  to  be  afcrifaed 
to  its  ftyptic  and  ailrsngent  quality,  and  therefore  it  pre¬ 
serve* 


ALL 

fctvw  paper  that  fias  been  dipped  into  allum,  from  fin  kino-, 
when  written  on.  3 

There  are  three  principal  forts  of  allum  ;  namely,  the  allum 
of  Rome,  or  Civita  Vecchia  ;  the  allum  of  England,  other- 
wife  called  rock  allum,  white  allum,  or  ice  allum;  and  the 
allum  of  Liege,  or  Meziers;  befides  that  which  comes  from 
the  Levant. 

The  Allum  of  Rome,  fays  F.  Labat,  is  reddifh,  becaufe  the 
earth  whence  it  is  taken  is  of  that  colour.  In  order  to  have 
the  heft,  you  muft  chufe  that  which  has  but  little  duft,  is  red¬ 
difh  both  within  and  without;  and,  above  all,  take  care  it 
be  not  counterfeit ;  for  there  are  people,  who  know  how  to 
give  a  reddifli  colour  to  the  allum  of  England  and  ,Liege. 
The  fureft  fign  by  which  you  may  know  it  to  be  counterfeit, 
is,  when,  by  breaking  it,  it  is  not  fo  red  within  as  without. 

The  Allum  of  England,  is  in  great  pieces,  or  lumps,  clear 
and  tranfparent  like  cryftal.  It  is  more  or  lefs  fine  accord¬ 
ing  as  it  has  been  well  or  ill  purified.  Sometimes  there  is 
allum  found  of  a  blackifli  colour,  and  fomething  moift.  In 
order  to  chufe  it  good,  it  muft  be  white,  clear,  tranfparent, 
dry,  with  but  little  duft,  or  dirt. 

F.  Labat  obferves,  that  there  is  another  kind  of  allum  made 
in  England,  which  is  alfo  called  roch,  or  ice  allurn ;  it  is  the 
fame  as  that  we  fpeak  of  in  this  article ;  but  adds,  that  it  is 
not  by  far  fo  good  as  that  of  Civita  Vecchia.  Monf.  Lemery 
afcribes  the  fame  qualities  to  it  as  to  the  former,  out  obferves, 
that  it  is  not  of  fo  great  ufe  in  phyfic,  becaufe  it  is  not  fo  ftrono'/ 
The  Englifh  rock,  or  roche  «illum,  is  made  from  a  bluifh  mi¬ 
neral  ftone,  which  abounds  in  the  hills  of  Yorklhire  and  Lan- 
cafhire.  They  calcine  it  on  a  hearth  or  kiln,  and  then  fteep 
it  fucceffively  in  feveral  pits  of  water.  Afterwards  they  boil  it 
for  about  twenty- four  hours,  and  then  let  it  ftand  for  about 
two  hours ,  the  impurities  fubfiding,  and  leaving  a  clear  li¬ 
quor,  which  is  put  into  a  cooler,  adding  a  due  proportion  of 
urine  to  it.  In  three  or  four  days  it  begins  to  gather  into  a 
lump,  which  being  taken  out,  wafhed,  and  purified  over  again 
is  fit  for  ufe.  5  ’ 

The  Manner  of  difcovering  and  preparing  Allum  at  Civita 

Vecchia. 

The  ftone  that  produces  allum  is  taken  out  of  the  open 
fields,  and  not  out  of  quarries,  as  free-ft one  is  in  France, 
and  other  countries.  T*he  workmen,  who  are  ufed  to  fearch 
and  rake  for  thofe  ftones,  know  by  certain  tokens,  and  by  a 
long  experience,  which  are  the  places  where  they  are  to  be 
found  without  much  raking  or  digging.  In  thofe  places, 
whtch  abound  moft  with  allum,  there  commonly  grow  fmall 
ftrubs,  called  agrifolios,  in  the  language  of  that  country. 
They  are  ever-greens,  and  much  like  the  holms  that  are  fee in 
in  Provence  and  elfewhere:  but  the  agrifolios  have  their  bark 
green  as  well  as  the  leaves,  which/are  broad,  thorny,  and 
of  a  darker  green  than  the  bark.  In  meeting  with  thofe 
Ihrubs,  either  upon  the  mountains  of  Tolfa,  or  on  the  fides 
of  them,  or  in  the  plane,  it  is  a  fure  fign  that  there  is  allum- 
ltone  underneath ;  and  the  more  there  are  of  thofe  Ihrubs, 
the  more  certain  we  may  be  of  meeting  therewith.  There 
are  fometimes  met  with  allum-ftones  fpread  upon  the  furface 
of  the  earth.  1  hat  fign  cannot  be  equivocal ;  it  fhewin°- 
that  you  may  dig  without  fear  of  being  difappointed,  and  be 
«rtain  that  the  bed  or  vein  lies  near,  and  is  plentiful. 

I  hey  employ  commonly  three  forts  of  workmen,  for  the 
finding  and  raking  of  thofe  ftones.  The  firft  may  be  filled 
the  difcoverers.  They  are  thofe,  who,  by  a  long  experience, 
are  become  expert  in  the  knowledge  of  the  figns,  which  point 
out  the  places  where  the  allum-ftones  lie.  Thefe  direcft  the 
work,  in  order  to  trace  the  vein,  and  not  to  be  milled, 
when  any  obftacle  is  in  the  way  that  may  occafion  a  miftake. 
The  fecond  are  thofe  who  break  the  rocks,  which  fometimes 
inclofe  the  good  ftones,  and  cover  or  hide  the  veins.  Befides 
pick-axes,  iron  wedges,  and  twi-bills,  which  they  ufe,  they 
are  alfo  often  obliged  to  blaft  them  with  gunpowder,  as  in 
metallic  mines.  7  he  third  workmen  are  thofe  who  pick 
and  chufe  the  ftones ;  for  thofe  that  are  found  in  the  fame 

vein  are  not  all  true  allum-ftones.  ’Tis  neceffary  to  have 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  them,  not  to  be  miftaken,  othenvife 
the  farmers  of  them  would  be  drawn  into  ufelefs,  and  often 
very  confiderab16,  expences.  The  ftones  are  commonly 
whitilh,  greytfh,  or  blue,  or  even  mixed  with  thofe  three 
Thofe  marks  however,  are  lefs  fure  than  the  grain, 
which  fe.dom  milleads  thofe  who  are  ufed  to  that  fearclf,  and 
to  the  picking  of  the  ftones. 

When  all  thofe  figns  prove  equivocal,  they  burn  and  calcine 
two  or  three  wheel-barrows  full  of  the  Hones ;  and,  by  the 

r,T;;s.juJgc  of  what  b=  «*•*■*  ^  «■* 

When  the  Hones  prove  good,  they  carry  them  to  the  kiln, 

Zt  l  Tm“y  'T*  the  f,l]es  of  «  wh=n  they  de- 
fign  to  make  lime  ;  and  they  give  them  more  or  lefs  lire,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  qualtty  of  the  fl„„e,  and  the  „ature  }  £ 

place  whence  it  was  taken.  That  is  to  fay,  if  the  Hone  fa 
hit  and  dry,  and  was  taken  from  an  open  place  on  the  mp 
o.  the  mountain,  where  it  wa,  cxpofed  to  the  heat  of  the 
fun,  it  requires  much  lefs  fire,  than  when  it  is  Toft  but  moili 
icing  taken  out  or  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  where  it  had 
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nothing  but  moiflure,  and  very  little  of  the  fun’s  beat.  It  i, 
impoffible  to  prefcribe  general  rules  upon  this  futJjecL  be- 

muft  he  1T?JS  uery  mUCh  fr°m  the  circumfonces,  which 

whoh^.  1  a-  tle  caPac,ty  and  honefty  of  the  workmen, 
who  have  the  diredion  of  the  work ;  but  yet  the  mafter  ough^ 

For  2S  mUC1’  °r  ™ore  tflan  t{leya  to  prevent  impofition. 

w  c  t  XPenCeft°fkth,S  manufadture  is  very  large ;  befides 

rhi  ^  KUft  bn  3°’°00  CrOWns  Paid  to  the  apoftolic 

the  neSh  ,  Wh°m  ^  Sround  of  ^ofe  allum  mines  and 
tne  neighbouring  woods  belono-. 

When  the  ftones  are  baked, ^and  the  kiln  uncovered  they 

ficienTb^?011683  feC°,nd  timC’  2nd  thofe  which  are  fuf- 
fiuently  baked,  are  carried  to  the  place  where  they  are  to  be 

ex  mguifhed  :  they  put  into  a  feparate  place  of  the  kiln 

thofe  ftones  that  are  not  enough,  in  order  to  bake  them  a 

fecond  time  with  other  frefh  ftones  that  are  to  be  put  in! 

fernnd  h  K  A"'"  bif-cakes>  ^caufe  of  their 

fecond  baking.  They  throw  away  as  ufe  efs  thofe  that 

were  bumf,  inftead  of  being  only  baked;  and  thefe  they 
call  fcales.  * 

1  he  hones  that  are  fufficiently  baked,  are  carried  into  a  place 
Grounded,  with  low  walls,  the  foil  or  ground  of  which  is 
wed  paved,  and  has  little  channels  dug  into  it  to  o-ather 
t  e  water.  7  hey  make  a  heap  of  thole  ftones  between  two 
channels,  and  make  the  heap  commonly  15  or  1 8  feet  lon°- 
and  5  or  6  broad  at  bottom ;  and  8  feet  high,  and  narrow  at 
the  top;  and  they  take  care  that  the  fides  be  very  fmooth 
and  very  clofe.  Upon  that  heap  of  ftones,  they  throw  water 
with  fcopes  m  order  to  extinguifh  the  fire  hid  within  the 
ftones,  as  is  pradftifed  in  the  burning  of  lime- ftones.  This 
work  is  continued  night  and  day,  during  25  or  30  days,  and 
til  the  water,  thrown  upon  the  heaps,  runs  off  perfedly 
c^dL  For  till  that  time  the  ftones  heat  the  water,  that  runs 
oft  after  having  penetrated  them ;  and  is  fo  hot  in  the  be¬ 
ginning,  that  it  perfectly  boils.  The  heat  decreafes  by  de¬ 
grees,  as  the  ftones  which  have  been  fet  on  fire,  begin  to 
cool.  That  water  is  carefully  kept,  not  only  to  extinguifh 
other  ftones,  but  alfo  to  put  it  into  coppers  with  the 
ftones  that  have  been  baked  and  extinguifhed :  for  that 
water  could  not  pafs  through  the  pores  of  the  ftone,  with¬ 
out  being  impregnated  with  a  great  quantity  of  alluminous 
particles :  fo  that  it  helps  to  form  the  grains  of  allum  in  the 
moulds  :  they  call  that  water  lye. 

When  the  ftones  are  entirely  extinguifhed,  and  reduced  to  a 
foft,  and  as  it  were,  a  liquid  mafs,  they  carry  the  whole  into 
large  coppers,  .  wherein  they  pour  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
the  water,  which  ferved  to  .extinguifh  them ;  and  they  kin¬ 
dle  a  very  great  fire  under  it,  that  is  continued  for  16,  18 
or  even  20  hours:  during  this  time  they  ftir  the  boiling 
matter  with  non  {hovels,  to  make  the  ufelefs  ftones,  earth° 
and  other  drofs,  come  to  the  top,  which  they  fkim  off,  to 
purify  the  whole.  They  continue  this  work,  till  the  matter, 
or,  as  they  ftile  it,  the  alluminous  lye,  be  clear,  clean,  and 
thoroughly  liquid. 

When  in  that  condition,  they  pour  it  into  wooden  <mt- 
ters,  which  convey  it  into  fquare  wooden  frames,  made^af- 
ter  the  manner  of  inverted  pyramids,  about  4  or  5  feet  high, 
and  2  feet  and  a  half  broad.  The  point  of  the  pyramid  is 
bored  through,  but  they  flop  the  hole,  when  they  pour  the 
lye  into  it. 

They  leave  it  there  to  fettle  and  cool,  for  10  or  12  days  j- 
duiing  which  time  the  alluminous  particles  unite  too-ether, 
and  flick  to  the  fides  of  the  frame,  where  they  harden,  and 
form  an  infinite  number  of  various  figures. 

When  they  judge  that  the  whole  quantity  of  allum  they  can 
expert,  is  formed,  they  open  the  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the 
frame,  to  let  out  what  remains  of  the  lye,  that  is  not  con¬ 
gealed  ;  but,  before  they  take  the  allum  out,  they  pour  more 
lye  into  the  frame,  to  wafh  it  and  purify  it  from  the  drofs 
and  filth  that  may  flick  to  it’s  outfide  :  and,  after  having  left 
the  refldue  a  day  or  two  to  dry,  they  take  it  out  of  the  forms, 
and  lay  it  up  in  the  warehoufes. 

There  are  about  60  days  required  to  perform  that  work,  from 
the  time  the  ftone  was  taken  out  of  the  quarry  or  vein,  till 
the  allum  be  fit  For  fale. 

The  farmers  of  this  manufacture  make  confiderable  profits  by 
it,  notwithftanding  the  high  price  they  pay  for  their  farms, 
and  the  expences  they  are  at.  They  have  warehoufes  at  Ci¬ 
vita  Vecchia,  where  it  is  weighed,  and  from  thence  it  is  car¬ 
ried  in  bags  into  the  veflels  of  the  purchafers,  which  are  ge¬ 
nerally  barques  from  Marfeilles. 

ALLURE,  or  ALLEVEURE,  a  fmall  brafs  coin  ftruck  in  Swe¬ 
den,  worth  about  4  French  fols,  or  about  2;  Englifh  money. 
Two  allures  make  a  roufting,  and  8  rouftings  a  mark  of  cop¬ 
per. 

ALMADY,  a  fmall  canoe,  four  fathoms  long,  generally  made 
of  the  bark  of  trees  ;  it  is  ufed  by  the  negroes  on  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  to  trade  among  themfelves,  and  with  the  Europeans, 
who  lie  off  the  fhore  for  trade. 

Almady,  is  alfo  a  veffel  ufed  in  the  Eaft-Indies;  it  is  made  in 
the  form,  of  a  weaver  s  fhuttle,  except  that  it  is  fquare  at  the 
ftern.  Some  of  them  are  80  feet  long,  and  6  or  7  feet  wide. 
They  carry  great  ftore  of  merchandize,  and  with  thefe  veflels 
the  richeft  Indian  mercnants  drive  their  greateft  trade;  whether 

they 
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they  load  them  on  their  own  account,  or  let  them  out  upon 
freight  to  the  European  merchants. 

ALMENE,  a  weight  of  two  pounds,  ufed  to  weigh  faffron  in 
feveral  parts  of  the  continent  of  the  Eaft-Indies. 

ALMOND,  a  meafure  in  Portugal  for  oil.  The  Portugueze 
fell  their  oil  by  almonds,  26  of  which  make  a  butt,  or  pipe. 
Each  almond  contains  12  canadors,  and  a  canador  is  equal  to 
a  mingle  of  Amfterdam.  See  the  article  Mingle. 
ALMONDS,  this  kind  of  fruit,  and  the  tree  that  bears  it,  are 
too  much  known  to  want  a  defcription. 

The  trade  of  almonds,  which  is  carried  on  in  France,  iscon- 
ftderable,  ’both  on  account  of  their  oil,  and  the  large  quantity 
of  them  ufed  in  Lent,  either  fhelled  or  unfhelled  ;  a  great 
quantity  of  the  fweet  are  ufed  in  fugar-plums,  and  of  the  bitter 
ones  in  bifcuits,  confers,  &c. 

The  grocers  and  druggifts  of  Paris  have  both  forts  from  the 
provinces  of  France,  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  as  Pro¬ 
vence,  Languedoc,  Touraine,  the  county  of  Venaiffin, 
Avignon,  &c.  They  have  alfo  fome  from  Barbary.  The 
beft  are  thofe  of  the  county  of  Venaiffin;  thofe  of  Barbary 
and  Chinon  in  Touraine  are  the  worft. 

Almonds  in  the  (hell  come  from  the  fame  places  as  thofe  that 
are  otherwife,  even  thofe  which  are  called  Florence  almonds ; 
to  which  they  give  that  foreign  name,  with  no  other  view  but 
to  make  them  more  valued  ;  for  it  would  be  more  proper  to 
call  them  almonds  of  Languedoc,  or  Touraine,  from  which 
provinces  they  are  brought,  than  of  Florence,  from  whence 
they  do  not  come. 

How  to  make  a  good  choice  of  almonds,  is  pretty  well  known : 
neverthelefs,  merchants  who  buy  them  in  calks,  chefts,  or' 
bales,  ought  to  examine  whether  they  be  the  fame  through¬ 
out  :  for,  ip  this  kind  of  merchandize,  the  beft  are  often 
placed  at  the  top,  in  order  to  fell  the  better. 

Two  forts  of  oil  are  drawn  from  almonds,  either  fweet  or 
bitter,  the  one  by  the  help  of  fire,  the  other  without.  That 
which  is  extracted  fiy  fire  is  good  for  nothing  except  to  burn  ; 
but  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  drawn  without  fire,  is  fit  for  fe¬ 
veral  different  ufes,  either  in  phyfic  or  perfuming. 
ALMOXARIFARGO,  is  a  duty  of  2  \  per  cent,  paid  ad 
valorem  upon  all  bull’s  hides,  to  the  king  of  Spain,  in  Spanilh 
America,  upon  the  exportation  of  thefe  hides,  which  are 
fhipped  on  board  European  veffels.  Befides  this  duty,  there 
is  alfo  another  duty  called  that  of  the  quinto,  but  only  at  the 
rate  of  four  rials  per  hide. 

This  is  alfo  an  old  duty  paid  upon  the  Britifh  woollen  manu¬ 
factures  in  old  Spain. 

AH  goods  in  Spain,  it  muft  be  obferved,  are  rated  at  the  cuf- 
tom-houfe  by  maravedies,  or  rials  ;  and  the  cuftoms  are  paid 
by  one  or  other  of  thefe  denominations. 

The  cuftoms  called  alcavalas  [fee  Alcavalas]  and  fome 
others,  are  paid  in  vellon,  or  copper  money ;  the  old  duty 
called  almoxarifargo,  and  fome  others,  are  paid  three  quar¬ 
ters  in  vellon,  and  one  quarter  in  plata,  or  filver  money. 

The  plate  money  is  50  per  cent,  better  than  the  vellon  money 
of  the  fame  denomination.  The  merchants  there  always 
make  up  the  accounts  of  their  cuftoms  in  their  own  books  in 
vellon,  and  therefore,  make  an  addition  of  50  per  cent,  for 
fuch  part  of  it  as  is  paid  in  plate. 

Fifteen  rials  vellon  are  a  piece  of  eight,  and  34  maravedies 
make  a  rial. 

The  duty  called  almoxarifargo  is  11  per  cent,  on  fome  of  our 
woollen  manufactures,  on  others  not  above  5  per  cent.. 

On  thofe  goods  where  the  almoxarifargo  is  1 1  per  cent,  the 
old  alcavalas  is  no  more  than  1  per  cent.  But  where  the  al¬ 
moxarifargo  is  no  more  than  5  per  cent,  the  old  alcavala  is 
5  '  per  cent. 

So  that  the  duties  in  Spain  upon  an  100  maravedies  only  will 
arife  thus,  even  to  the  icoth  part  of  a  maravedy,  on  the 
goods  which  pay  the  higher  almoxarifargo.  — 100  maravedies 
are  fuppofed  to  be  the  value  of  the  goods. 

1 1  per  cent,  almoxarifargo,  quarto  plata. 

2  Dos  per  ciento — quarto  plata. 

ij  Uno  y  medio  per  ciento,  with  a  premio,  or  ad-\ 

dition  of  5  per  cent. 

j  Uno  per  cent,  noeva  alcavala. 

1  Uno  per  cent,  donativo. 

2  Dos  per  ciento — quarto  plata. 

*  Per  ciento. 

Z 

1  Per  ciento. 

2  Per  ciento — quarto  plata. 

1  Old  alcavala. 

xi  Per  ciento' — quarto  plata. 

24b  in  all ;  fo  that,  by  this  account,  the  whole  duties  are 

24  i.  of  100  maravedies. 

But  here  the  reader  muft  obferve,  that  a  quarter  part  of  fome 
of  thefe  duties  is  paid  in  plata,  which,  as  Laid  before,  is  50 
per  cent,  better  than  vellon  ;  and  that  there  is  alfo  a  premium, 
or  addition,  of  5  per  cent  on  one  of  the  duties.  The  addition 
then  of  this  5  per  cent,  and  alfo  of  the  50  per  cent,  will  ft  ill 
fwell  the  account,  and  add  to  the  forefaid  24  4  per  cent,  that 
•s  to  fay. 

The  quarter  part  of  ix  per  cent,  almoxarifargo  is  2  tVo 
maravedies,  which,  being  paid  in  plata,  which  is  50 

1 


per  cent,  better  than  vellon,  the  ~ 
of  2  too  maravedies  muft  be  add¬ 
ed,  viz.  —  —  — 

The  quarter  part  of  three  times  dos 
per  ciento  paid  in  plata  for  the  fame 
reafon  muft  be  added  — 

The  premium  of  5  per  cent,  on  1  t 
maravedies  muft  amount  to  — 
The  laft  duty  is  1  4  maravedies  ;  and, 
the  quarter  of  this  being  31  |  hun¬ 
dredth  parts  of  a  maravedy,  the  half 
of  the  fum  fhould  be  added  for  it’s 
being  paid  in  plata;  but  to  avoid 
fo  inconfiderable  a  fraction,  the 
merchants  in  their  accounts  add 
only  the  half  of  20  —  — 

In  all 

The  cuftoms,  without  thefe  additions, 
amount  to  24  4  per  cent,  maravedies 
So  that  the  whole  cuftom  is  on  every") 
xoo  maravedies  —  —  \ 


tnar%  tooth  part  of  a  mar « 

>  ‘  • 

1  37  l 
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But,  where  the  almoxarifargo  is  no  more  than  5  per  cent,  the 
old  alcavala  is  51  per  cent,  and  the  whole  cuftoms  as  follow,viz. 


5  per  cent,  almoxarifargo' - quarto  plata. 

2  dos  per  ciento - quarto  plata. 

1  4:  per  ciento,  with  a  premium,  or  addition,  of  50  per  cent. 
1  per  ciento  nova  alcavala. 

1  per  ciento  donativo. 

2  dos  per  ciento - quarto  plata. 

4  per  ciento. 

1  per  ciento. 

2  dos  per  ciento - quarto  plata. 

5  |  old  alcavala. 

J  4  uno  y  quarto  per  ciento. - quarto  plata. 

22  |  —  fo  that,  according  to  this  table,  the  whole  duties  are 
22  £  per  cent,  maravedies. 

But  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  former  cafe,  for  the  quarto 
plata  and  the  premium  additions  muft  be  made,  viz. 


For  the  quarto  plata  on  5  percent,  al¬ 
moxarifargo  —  —  — 

For  the  quarto  plata  on  3  times  dos 
per  ciento  —  .  — 

For  the  premio  of  5  per  cent,  on  1  4 
maravedies  —  —  — 

For  the  quarto  plata  on  the  laft  duty 

of  11  per  cent.  — .  —  — 


mar*  ioo th  part  of  a  mar% 
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To  which  add  the  22  4  abovementioned,  viz. 


I 

22 


bO 

75 


And  the  whole  duty  on  goods,  paying 
but  5  per  cent,  almoxarifargo,  a- 
mounts  to  —  —  —  24  35 

Thefe  duties  of  26  T6c°o  maravedies,  and  24  T*%-  maravedies 
per  cent,  are  reckoned  in  vellon,  or  copper  money. 

But,  to  fhew  how  much  this  amounts  to  upon  the  real  value  of 
Britifh  goods,  it  will  be  neceffary  firft  to  fix  the  value  of  our 
goods,  and  then  to  fhew  what  gratias  are  allowed,  or  abate¬ 
ments  made,  to  the  merchants  out  of  thefe  cuftoms. 

To  begin  with  a  comparifon  of  the  cuftom-houfe  valuation, 
and  the  real  value,  and  particularly  in  the  cafe  of  Englifh  bays. 
A  piece  of  bays  rated  at  Io,oco  maravedies,  pays  2,660 
maravedies  cuftoms. 

The  fame  has  been  ufually  fold  for  20  ducats,  or  220  rials 
plate :  to  which  add  50  per  cent,  for  vellon,  or  copper  money, 
and  it  will  amount  to  330  rials ;  and  thefe,  multiplied  by  34 
maravedies,  will  produce  11,220  maravedies;  that  is,  1,220 
more  than  the  cuftom-houfe  valuation. 


Now  2,663  maravedies  on  10,000,  is  264,  or  26  x*5%,  per 
cent,  but  on  11,220  is  not  quite  23  per  cent. 

But,  in  the  next  place,  33  per  cent,  is  abated  for  the  farmer’s 
gratia;  that  is,  in  100  pieces  of  bays,  the  farmer  of  the 
revenue  counts  no  more  than  67,  he  receiving  cuftom  for  no 
more;  fo  that  the  whole  100  pieces  pay  only  the  cuftom  of 
67  pieces. 

Upon  the  payment  of  thefe  cuftoms  there  is  alfo  a  quarter  part 
abated  for  the  king’s  gratia.  A  quarter  part  of  67  is  16  1 : 
this  reduced  the  cuftoms  on  67  pieces  to  no  more  than  the 
cuftom  on  5O4. 

But  other  allowances  are  alfo  made  to  the  merchants,  which 
brought  the  cuftoms  on  100  pieces  of  bays  down  to  43,  or 
thereabouts,  which  make  an  abatement  of  57  per  cent,  on 
the  cuftoms,  which  has  been  fhewn  were  not  above  123  per 
cent,  of  the  real  value  of  the  goods,  and  reduced  the  fame 
to  about  9  yj  per  cent,  on  our  bays. 

On  other  goods  the  dedudfions  are  greater.  The  farmer’s 
gratia  is  45  per  Cent,  the  king’s  gratia  a  quarter  part  of  the 
remaining  55,  which  amounts  to  13!  per  cent,  and  reduced 
the  goods  to  41  i  per  cent,  of  the  quantity  whereon  the  cuf¬ 
toms  were  paid;  which  is  the  fame  thing  as  abating  c8  3  per 
cent,  out  of  the  cuftoms,  and  reduced  the  fame,  on  all  goods 
paying  the  xi  per  cent,  almoxarifargo,  to  lefs  than  9  tt;  on 

all 
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all  others  v.-hith  paid  hut  5  per  cent,  almoxarifatgo,  to  about 
8  3  per  cent. 

ALNAGE,  or  AULNAGE,  i.  e.  ell-meafure  ;  the  meafuring 
of  woollen  manufactures  w'ith  an  ell,  and  the  other  functions 
of  the  alnager. 

Remarks. 

All  the  attempts  which  our  forefathers  made  for  regulating 
of  manufactures,  when  left  to  the  execution  of  any  particu¬ 
lar  officer,  in  a  fhort  time,  refolved  but  into  a  tax  on  the 
commodity,  without  refpeCt  to  the  goodnefs  thereof. — As  is 
moft  notorious  in  the  cafe  of  aulnage,  which  was  intended  for 
a  proof  of  the  goodnefs  of  the  commodity;  and  to  that  pur- 
pofe  a  feal  was  invented,  as  a  fignal  that  the  commodity  was 
made  according  to  the  ftatute:  which  feals,  it  is  faid,  may 
now  be  bought  by  thoufands,  and  put  on  what  the  buyers 
pleafe.  Sir  Jofiah  Child  on  Trade,  p.  2,  feq. 

That  impofitions  of  this  kind  upon  foreign  nations,  have 
proved  highly  injurious  to  our  woollen  manufactures,  by  gi¬ 
ving  our  rivals  an  opportunity  to  fupplant  us  therein,  is  well 
known  tothofewho  have  any  experience  in  the  trade  of  Por¬ 
tugal  and  Spain. 

ALNAGER,  ALNEGER,  AULNEGER,  q.  d.  meafurer 
by  the  ell;  fignifies  a  fworn  public  officer,  who,  by  himfelf, 
or  deputy,  is  to  look,  to  the  affize  of  woollen  cloth  made 
throughout  the  land  ;  i.  e.  the  length,  breadth,  and  work 
thereof,  and  to  the  feals  for  that  purpofe  ordained. 

There  are  now  three  officers  relating  to  the  alnage,  or  regu¬ 
lation  of  cloth  ;  all  which  were  antiently  comprifed  in  one  per- 
fon, — Thefe  bear  the  diftinCt  names  of  fearcher,  meafurer, 
and  alnager. 

Remarks. 

A  duty  being  impofed  on  woollen  cloths,  for  the  maintenance 
of  an  office  to  look  to  that  manufacture,  and  the  loyalty,  as 
they  cad  it,  of  the  fluffs  produced  therein  ;  the  alnager,  who 
had  the  direction  of  the  whole,  is  now  become  only  the  col¬ 
lector  of  that  duty,  or  fubfidy,  granted  to  the  king,  though 
he  ftill  holds  the  ancient  denomination,  becaufe  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  that  fubtidy  was  committed  to  him. —  Nor  was  he 
abridged  of  his  mealuring  and  fearching,  till,  by  his  own 
neglect,  it  was  thought  proper  to  feparate  the  two  offices. 
So  that  there  is  now  a  peculiar  meafurer,  diftinCt  from  the 
alnager,  or  collector,  to  allow  the  affize  of  the  length  and 
breadth  of  every  cloth  made  in  England  and  Wales. 

,ALOES.  That  name  belongs  to  three  different  things.  1.  To 
a  very  precious  and  fcarce  tree.  2.  To  a  drug  very  ufeful  in 
phyfic.  3.  To  a  plant,  from  the  roofs  and  leaves  of  which 
that  drug  is  extracted,  which  is  their  juice.  Moft  authors 
miftake  the  plant  and  the  tree  for  each  other  ;  becaufe,  no 
doubt,  we  have  but  little  knowledge' of  the  tree;  and  the 
drug,  which  the  plant  produces,  is  much  better  known,  and 
of  a  much  greater  ufe. 

We  may  judge  of  the  value  and  fcarcity  of  the  aloes-trees 
by  the  fabulous  origin  which  the  Indians,  and  even  fome 
European  authors,  have  not  not  blufhed  to  afcribe  to  it,  fup- 
pofing  it  to  grow  in  the  terreftrial  paradife,  and  not  to  be 
tranfmitted  to  us  but  by  means  of  the  waters  which  fome- 
times  overflow  that  delicious  place. 

There  was  no  occafton  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  ambaffadors 
from  Siam  into  France,  in  the  year  1686,  to  be  undeceived, 
and  to  explode  thofe  fables,  to  which  no  perfon  of  fenfe  could 
give  any  credit,  not  even  they  who  propagated  them.  But 
thofe  ambafladors  contributed  very  much  towards  giving  us 
a  true  knowledge  of  thofe  trees,  of  which  hardly  any  thing 
but  the  name  was  known  till  then. 

The  aloes  tree  grows  in  China,  in  the  kingdom  of  Lao,  and 
in  Cochinchina.  It  is  about  the  fame  height  and  form  as  the 
olive-tree  :  its  leaves  are  alfo  much  like  thofe  of  that  tree ;  and 
its  fruit  is  red,  and  differs  but  little  from  a  cherry.  The  trunk 
of  the  aloes-tree  is  of  three  colours,  which  make  three  forts 
of  different  woods,  names  and  properties.  Immediately  under 
the  bark,  it  is  black,  compadi,  and  heavy.  The  next  wood 
is  of  a  tanned  colour,  light,  full  of  veins,  and  i§  like  rotten 
wood.  Finally,  the  heart  is  that  precious  wood  of  tambac, 
or  calembac,  which  is  dearer  in  the  Indies  than  even  gold 
itfelf ;  and  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Siamefe,  was  the 
moft  fcarce  and  moft  valuable  of  all  the  magnificent  prefents 
they  brought  from  their  matter  to  Lewis  XIV. 

The  calembac  has  a  ftrong,  but  agreeable  fmell.  It  ferves 
to  perfume  cloat-hs  and  apartments,  is  a  fovereign  cordial  in 
fainting  fits,  and  againft  the  palfy.  It  is  alfo  ufed  to  fet  the 
moft  precious  jewels  that  are  worked  in  the  Indies. 

Of  the  two  other  woods,  that  which  is  next  to  the  bark  is 
black,  and,  for  that  reafon,  the  Portugueze  have  given  it  the 
name  of  Pao  d’aquila,  eagle-wood.  It  is  no  commodity  for 
trade  in  France,  where  it  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  cabinets 
of  fome  curious  perfons.  The  wood  of  a  tan- colour, 
which  lies  between  the  eagle-wood,  and  the  tambac,  is  no¬ 
thing  but  the  calembac,  which  is  the  only  true  aloes-wood 
that  the  druggifts  at  Paris  are  able  to  fell,  the  other  two  forts 
being  too  fcarce  ;  and  all  that  quantity  of  wood  to  which  the 
name  of  aloes  is  given  being  without  any  virtue,  and  of  no 
worth  at  all. 
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The  wood  of  calembac  muft  he  chofen  of  a  ftiinirig  yellow; 
and  well  veined  without.  It  fhould  be  porous,  and  of  a  yel- 
lowifti-white  within  ;  light,  of  a  refiny  qualitv,  and  like  rot¬ 
ten  wood.  It  ought  to  be  of  a  bitter  tafte,  like  that  of  the 
drug  called  aloes,  which,  on  that  account,  has  communicated 
its  name  to  it:  when  thrown  into  the  fire,  it  ought  to  burn 
like  wax,  and  yield  an  agreeable  fcent.  The  true  calembac 
is  generally  in  flat  bits  ;  which,  together  with  its  lightnefs, 
eafily  diftinguilhes  it  from  many  other  forts  of  wood  people 
pretend  to  fell  inftead  of  that. 

The  kingdom  of  Tonquin  produces  as  much  aloes  as  China 
and  Cochinchina ;  and,  after  the  Elks,  its  greateft  riches  con- 
fift  in  that  precious  tree.  The  aloes  of  Tonquin  is  fo  good; 
that  fome  of  it  is  fold  there  1000  crowns  per  p  >und,  more 
or  lefs,  according  as  it  has  more  or  lels  greafe,  or  fat  in  it, 
that  which  has  none  fells  hardly  for  three  crowns*  being  fit 
only  for  inlaid  works,  or  for  beads,  fuch  as  are  to  be  feen 
at  Paris.  < 

All  the  Eaftern  people,  efpecially  they  who  let  their  beards 
grow,  make  a  very  great  account  of  this  perfume,  becaufe 
of  the  cuftom  which  prevails  in  all  the  Eaft,  not  to  receive 
in  their  boufes  any  perfons  of  note  without  the  ceremony  of 
prefendng  them  with  perfumes ;  which  is  performed  by  co¬ 
vering  their  heads  with  a  piece  of  cloth,  or  a  large  filk, 
or  cotton,  handkerchief,  under  which  they  put  a  fmall  pan, 
wherein  they  burn  aloes,  or  fome  other  drug  of  an  exquifite 
fcent.  •  v 

Tavernier,  in  his  account  of  Tonquin  (Relation  du  Tonquin) 
afferts,  that  he  faw  at  Ifpahan  a  log  of  aloes-wood,  which 
was  6  feet  long,  and  2  in  compafs,  which  had  coft  40,000 
pardos,  that  is,  54,000  French  livres. 

Another  account  of  the  aloes  wood  is  as  follows  : 

1  he  aloes  is  an  aromatic  wood,  which  comes  chiefly  from  the 
kingdom  of  Champaa,  a  country  fituated  on  the  eaft  of  Cam- 
boia,  called  by  the  Chinefe,  Tfiamfiaa,  whofe  king  is  tribu¬ 
tary  to  the  king  or  Cochinchina.  He  is  obliged  not  only  to 
give  the  beft  pieces  of  the  aloes-wood,  which  is  called  calem¬ 
bac,  and  comes  from  the  heart  of  the  tree,  to  the  king  of 
Cochinchina,  by  way  of  tribute,  but  alfo  to  fell  him  all  the 
wood  that  is  taken  from  it;  of  which  he  carries  on  a  great 
trade,  by  fending  moft  of  it  to  Japan.  No  perfon  whatfo- 
ever  can  take  any  of  that  wood  upon  the  fpot,  under  pain  of 
death.  The  Chinefe  and  other  idolaters  make  a  great  ufe  of 
it,  confuming  vaft  quantities  thereof  in  their  perfumes,  and 
in  their  facrifices. 

It  is  a  large  tree,  which  {hoots  forth  many  branches.  It 
grows  here  and  there  in  the  woods,  and  is  moft  carefully 
watched.  The  older  the  tree  is,  the  more  precious  its  wood 
becomes.  I  take  it  to  be  a  kind  of  fig-tree,  of  which  there 
are  feveral  forts  in  thofe  countries,  whofe  fruit  is  not  good  to 
eat ;  but  there  is  only  one  fort  which  produces  the  true  calem¬ 
bac  (it  muft  be  called  thus,  and  not  calembouc.)  The  Arabs 
call  it  agallocum,  and  under  that  name  it  was  known,  and 
very  much  efteemed,  by  the  ancients.  The  Greeks  named  it 
aloes,  and  xulo  aloes,  that  is  to  fay,  the  wood  of  aloes. 
The  Hebrews  {filed  it  ahalon,  and  ahalos ;  fee  Pfalm  xlv.  and 
Proverbs,  ch.  vii.  The  Arabs  brought  it  anciently  from 
Malaca,  where  they  bought  it  to  fell  to  the  Egyptians,  the 
Syrians,  and  the  Greeks.  Malaca  was  formerly  the  general 
mart,  or  ftaple,  for  all  the  nations  of  Afia,  who  ufed  to  re¬ 
pair  thither  for  trading  in  the  moft  coftly  merchandizes.  Thi¬ 
ther  failed  Solomon’s  fleet,  which  brought  from  thence,  gold, 
aloes-wood,  and  other  aromatic  drugs.  That  trade  of  Ma¬ 
lacca  is  dwindled  almoft  to  nothing  fince  the  Portugueze,  and 
after  them,  the  Dutch,  have  engroffed  almoft  all  the  trade  of 
the  Eaft -Indies. 

The  worfl:  of  aloes-wood  is  called  eagle-wood,  a  name  which 
the  Portugueze  gave  it.  There  are  feveral  forts  of  it,  which 
are  of  different  degrees  of  goodnefs.  All  the  trees  which 
produce  the  eagle  aloes  are  of  the  fig-tree  kind.  There  are 
fome  of  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Siam  and  Malaca, 
and  even  in  fome  of  the  Sundy  iflands,  but  they  are  much  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  calembac- wood.  This  latter  is  very  much  ufed 
in  phyfic  among  the  Eaft-Indians.  It  is  reckoned  excellent 
for  ttrengthening  the  heart  and  the  ftomach  ;  for  palpitations 
and  fainting  fits  ;  for  fhortnefs  of  breath,  pains  in  the  fto¬ 
mach,  wind  in  the  bowels,  and  other  forts  of  cholics.  The 
Indians  rub  a  piece  of  that  wood  upon  a  rough  ftone,  on 
which  they  pour  a  little  water,  in  order  to  feparate  from  the 
wood  fome  fmall  particles,  a  certain  quantity  of  which  is  a 
dofe,  which  they  give  to  fwallow  with  fome  water,  or  arrack. 
True  calembac  is  feldom  to  be  met  with  in  Europe. 

The  Indians  have  many  fuperftitious  notions  concerning  this 
tree.  The  name  of  this  tree  is  commonly  miftaken  for  that 
of  a  medicinal  plant,  called  the  aloe-plant.  The  former  fhould 
be  wrote  with  an  s,  and  the  latter  without  an  s,  to  diftinguifh 
them. 

The  Aloe  Plant,  is  that  plant  which  is  cultivated  in  the 
French  king’s  gardens  at  Paris,  and  which  feveral  curious 
perfons  alfo  cultivate  among  their  exotic  plants  :  the  druggifts 
alfo  often  adorn  their  {hops  with  it. 

It  grows  in  many  places  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft-Indies  ;  fome 
alfo  grow  naturally  -in  Europe,  particularly  in  Spain,  in  the 
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mountains  of  Sierra-Morena,  where  it  grows  to  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  bignefs  and  height.  Its  leaves  are  green,  thick,  tough, 
and  prickly:  a  kind  of  reddilh  ftlk  is  drawn  from  them, 
which  is  proper  to  make  lace.  Some  bits  of  that  lace  have 
been  feen  in  France,  which  Monfieur  Tournefort  "had  car¬ 
ried  thither  from  Spain.  From  the  midft  of  the  leaves  there 
fhoots  up  a  fialk,  which  hears  the  bloflom  and  the  fruit  of  the 
plant.  It  produces  a  kind  of  white  feed,  extremely  light,  and 
hemifpherical. 

The  aloe  plants  which  have  biowed  feveral  times  in  the  royal 
garden  at  Paris,  and  particularly  in  the  year  1664,  have  un¬ 
deceived  the  world  of  a  popular  error,  which  had  almoft  pre¬ 
vailed,  even  among  the  learned  ;  namely,  that  thofe  plants 
blow  only  once  in  100  years,  and  that  the  blollom  made  a 
prodigious  noife,  when  it  opened.  We  are  now  ufed  to  fee 
it  blow,  and  are  allured  that  not  only  no  terrible  noife  is  heard 
at  the  opening  of  the  bloiToms,  but  even  no  noife  at  all. 
Many  of  thele  plants  are  now  cultivated  in  England,  and 
fkiiful  gardeners  can  make  them  blow  in  a  fhort  time,  by  put¬ 
ting  the  pots,  or  boxes,  wherein  they  grow,  into  a  bed  of 
tanners-bark. 

The  aloe  which  is  ufed  in  phyfic,  and  which  farriers  alfo  ufe 
to  cure  horfes,  is  the  juice  extracted  from  the  root,  or  the 
leaves,  of  this  plant,  by  incifions  made  into  it ;  which  juice 
is  thickened  in  the  fun. 

They  diftinguifh  three  forts  of  aloe.  The  focotrine,  or  lucid, 
which  is  alfo  called  foccotrine,  and  ciccotrine  ;  the  citrine,  and 
the  cabaline;  which  yet  are  only  the  fame  juice,  more  or  lefs 
refined.  The  focotrine  aloe  is  the  moft  beautiful,  and  the 
beft  of  all,  and  comes  from  the  ifland  of  Zocotora,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Red  Sea,  or  {freights  of  Babelmandel,  and  from 
thence  it  has  its  name.  The  cabaline  is  the  coarfeft,  the 
moft  earthy,  and  the  worft  of  all ;  it  is  only  given  to  horfes, 
whence,  perhaps,  it  has  its  name,  viz.  from  caballa,  or  ca- 
valla.  The  citrine  is  a  medium  for  goodnefs  between  both. 
They  prepare  focotrine  aloe  in  Jamaica,  and  fend  it  over  in¬ 
to  England  in  large  gourds. 

The  focotrine  comes  in  fmall  bladders,  extremely  thin.  It 
ought  to  be  friable,  refinous,  pretty  light,  clear,  tranfparent, 
and  of  a  fine  green  colour  ;  or  black,  or  brown,  Ihining 
without,  and  of  a  citron-colour  within,  of  a  difagreeable, 
bitter  tafte  ;  and  being  reduced  into  powder,  it  muft  be  of  a 
yellowifh  colour,  as  though  it  were  gilt. 

It  is  the  focotrine  aloe  that  is  ufed  in  phyfic ;  but  it  muft  be 
ufed  with  great  difcrction,  it  being  a  very  ftrong  purge.  It 
is  made  ufe  of  in  the  compofition  of  thofe  pills  which  are 
called  pills  of  Frankfort,  or  pills  good  for  the  appetite,  and  is 
alfo  the  chief  ingredient  of  thofe  called  angelic  pills. 

ALQSE,  a  fort  of  fifh,  pretty  much  like  the  fardine,  or  pil¬ 
chard,  in  fhape,  but  a  great  deal  larger.  Some  will  have  it 
to  be  the  fhad,  but  it  is  quite  another  fifh,  and  is  very  fcarce 
in  England.  It  is  one  of  thofe  fifh  which  are  called  paffage 
fifties,  or  fifties  of  a  feafon,  becaufe  it  never  fwims  out  of 
the  fea  into  rivers  but  in  the  fpring. 

The  roes  of  alofes  are  as  much  valued  in  the  Eaft-Indies  as 
thofe  of  fturgeon  are  in  Ruffia  ;  and  the  trade  of  them  is  not 
much  lefs  conftderable,  they  fpending  every  year  many  fliip 
loads  of  them. 

The  aiofe  grows  to  the  bignefs  of  a  falmon.  It  is  covered 
with  large  thin  fcales,  which  are  eafily  rubbed  off.  Its  head 

is,  as  it  were,  fqueezed  in  towards  the  upper  part  of  its  body : 
its  mouth  is  peaked,  and  it  has  no  teeth.  There  is,  on  the 
top  of  its  head,  over  its  eyes,  a  bone,  or  fcale,  on  each  fide, 
Which  is  fmooth  and  bright.  Its  tongue  is  blackifh ;  its 
back  white,  inclining  to  yellow  ;  its  fides  and  belly  are  of  a 
filvcr  colour.  This  fifti  is  fond  of  fait ;  and,  therefore,  they 
bait  it  by  throwing  handfuls  of  fait  into  the  places  where  they 
perceive  any.  It  is  a  delicious  meat,  and  contains  a  great 
deal  of  oil  and  volatile  fait.  When  this  fifh  is  not  very  frefh, 
it  has  a  fourifh  tafte,  which  hurts  the  gums  of  thofe  that  eat 

it.  There  is,  in  its  head,  a  ftony  bone,  good  for  the  ftone 
and  gravel,  and  for  abforbing  the  acids,  for  it  is  an  alkali. 
The  ftomach  of  the  aiofe,  being  dried  and  reduced  into  pow¬ 
der,  is  proper  to  ftrengthen  the  ftomach,  being  fwallo  wed. 

ALPAGNA,  an  animal  much  like  thellamus  and  the  vigognas, 
except  that  its  legs  are  fhorter,  and  its  muzzle  thicker  and 
flatter,  fo  that  it  fomething  refembles  a  human  face.  The 
inhabitants  of  Peru  reckon  this  animal  among  the  beafts  of 
burden,  and  make  it  carry  100  weight.  Of  its  wool  they 
make  fluffs,  ropes,  and  bags ;  and,  of  its  bones,  tools  for 
weavers.  They  even  make  an  advantage  of  its  excrements, 
ufing  it  for  fuel,  both  in  their  chambers  and  in  the  kitchen. 
The  wool  of  the  alpagna  eafily  paffes  for  that  of  the  vigogna  ; 
and  that  of  the  latter,  which  comes  from  Peru  into  Spain, 
is  almoft  always  mixed  with  the  former. 

ALPHABET,  among  merchants  and  traders,  is  a  kind  of  in¬ 
dex,  with  the  24  letters  in  their  natural  order,  in  which  are 
fct  dowm  the  names  and  firnames  of  thofe  with  whom  open 
accounts  are  kept,  and  which  refers  to  the  folios  of  the 
ledger  where  thofe  accounts  are  written  in  the  form  of  debtor 
and  creditor,  ferving  to  find  eafily,  and  without  any  trouble, 
Rich  accounts  as  are  neceffary  to  be  turned  to. 

ALPHiENIX,  is  only  the  white  barley-fugar,  or  twilled  fu- 
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gar,  to  which  they  give  an  extraordinary  name,  in  order  to 
render  it  more  valuable. 

This  fugar,  which  is  thought  good  for  colds,  is  made  of  com¬ 
mon  fugar,  which  is  boiled  till  it  becomes  eafy  to  crack, 
wherf  they  pour  it  upon  a  marble  table,  greafed  with  oil  of 
fweet  almonds,  and  they  mould  it  into  various  figures  with 
a  brafs  crotchet.  It  is  eafy  to  falfify  it  with  flarch. 
ALQUIER,  which  is  alfo  called  CANTAR,  a  liquid  mea- 
fure  ufed  in  Portugal  to  meafure  oil  :  it  contains  0  cavadas, 
or  canadors.  Two  alquiers  make  an  almude,  or  almonde. 
Alquier  is  alfo  a  dry  meafure  for  grain  at  Lifbon.  It  is  very 
fmall ;  for  no  lefs  than  240  alquiers  are  requifite  to  make  19 
feptiers  of  Paris,  or  one  laft  of  Amfterdam,  or  38  bufhels  of 
Bourdeaux:  60  alquiers  make  a  muid,  or  bufhel  of  Lifbon. 
From  1 18  to  i  20  alquiers  make  a  tun  of  Nantz  and  Rochelle, 
and  20  bufhels  or  10  feptiers  of  Paris,  the  tun  of  Vannes, 
which  is  125  alquiers:  60  alquiers  is  a  moy,  which  contains 
about  three  Englifh  quarters,  and  2~  alquiers  is  an  Etwlifti 
bufhel. 

The  meafure  of  Oporto  in  Portugal  is  alfo  called  alquier,  but 
is  20  per  cent,  bigger  than  that  of  Lifbon  ;  fo  that  the  tun 
yields  but  87  alquiers  of  Oporto,  which  muft  be  underftood 
proportionably  of  the  other  meafures,  the  evaluation  of  which 
has  been  given  above. 

It  has  been  obferved  already^  that  60  alquiers  make  a  muid, 
or  bufhel,  of  Lifbon  ;  but  Monfieur  Ricard,  in  his  treatife  of 
the  commerce  of  Amfterdahn,  afferts  that  54  only  make 
that  bufhel. 

The  corn  exported  from  the  ifle  of  St.  Michael  into  that  of 
Madeira  affords  4  alquiers  advantage,  or  profit,  per  60  j 
and  60  at  St.  Michael’s  produce  64  at  Madeira,  which  is  an 
advantage  of  6  j  per  cent. 

The  alquiers  are  alfo  in  ufe  in  other  places  of  the  king  of 
Portugal’s  dominions,  particularly  in  the  Azores  iflands,  and 
in  the  ifle  of  St.  Michael ;  and  in  thofe  two  places,  according 
to  the  fame  Monfieur  Ricard,  the  muid,  or  bufhel,  contains 
60  alquiers  there,  and  240  alquiers  make  a  laft  of  Amfterdam. 

ALQUfFOU,  or  ARQUIFOU*,  as  the  merchants  fpell  it,  is 
a  fort  of  mineral  lead  ore,  very  heavy,  eafily  reduced  into 
powder,  and  hard  to  melt.  When  it  is  broke  it  parts  into 
fhining  fcales,  of  a  whitifh  colour.  The  potters  ufe  it  to  give 
their  works  a  green  varnifh :  and  in  England  it  is  commonly 
called  potter’s  ore. 

*  The  former  way  of  fpelling  that  word  is  ufed  by  Lemery 
(Traite  des  Drogues  Simples)  under  the  word  Plumbum. 
The  fecond  by  Monfieur  Aftruc,  in  his  Memoires  pour 
l’Hiftoire  Naturelle  de  Languedoc,  pag.  368. 

The  alquifous  come  from  England  in  large  lumps  of  vari¬ 
ous  fizes  and  weights.  It  muft  be  chofen  in  large  Jumps,  very 
heavy,  the  fcales  bright,  and  refembling  tin-glafs. 

The  peafants  of  Durfoit,  in  the  diocefe  of  Alais  in  France, 
who  work  at  the  lead-mine  which  is  near  that  place,  give 
the  name  of  archifou  to  the  lead-ore  they  take  out  of  it. 
The  quantity  they  can  get  is  not  confiderable  ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  they  work  at  it  only  when  they  have  nothing  elfe  to- 
do.  It  is  ufed  for  a  varnilh  in  earthen  ware.  That  varnifh 
is  in  great  requeft  among  the  potters,  as  being  much  finer  and 
clearer  than  that  which  is  to  be  found  in  Vivarez,  which  Mon- 
fier  Aftruc  thinks  appears  plainly  to  the  fight.  As  for  the 
fhining  and  cryftalline  ftone  with  which  the  archifou  is  mixed, 
it  is  of  no  manner  of  ufe. 

Though  there  is  feme  archifou  in  Languedoc,  as  has  been 
obferved,  yet  they  fend  a  great  deal  thither  from  England. 
There  is  alfo  a  great  quantity  of  it  fent  there  from  Leghorn, 
and  feme  from  Barbary  and  from  Sardinia. 

ALSACE,  a  province  formerly  belonging  to  Germany,  but 
almoft  intirely  yielded  to  France  by  the  peace  of  Munfter. 

It  is  feparated  from  imperial  Germany  by  the  Rhine.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  palatinate  of  the  Rhine;  on  the 
eaft  the  Rhine  feparates  it  from  the  marquifate  of  Baden,  and 
from  the  countries  of  Ortnaw  and  Brifgaw  ;  on  the  feuth 
it  is  bounded  by  Switzerland,  and  by  the  principalities  of 
Montbelliard  and  Porentrai  ;  and,  on  the  weft,  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Vouge,  or  Vofge,  part  of  it  from  Lorrain. 

Remarks, 

There  is  not  fe  great  a  trade  in  this  province  as  one  might 
expert  from  the  fruitfulnefs  of  its  foil,  and  from  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  commodities  proper  for  trade  which  are  there  to  be 
met  with.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  inhabitants  negleft 
applying  themfelves  to  trade  for  no  other  reafon,  but  becaufe 
being  naturally  idle,  and  finding  all  the  necelfaries  of  life  with¬ 
in  their  own  country,  there  are  but  few  of  them  who  care 
to  trouble  themfelves  with  the  labour  and  cares  which  un¬ 
avoidably  attend  an  extenfive  commerce,  particularly  that 
which  is  carried  on  with  foreigners.  And,  indeed,  a  gentle¬ 
man  well  known  for  his  integrity,  and  for  the  confiderable 
employments  he  has  filled  in  Allace  during  thirty  years,  and 
by  the  military  polls  to  which  his  merit  has  raifed  him  by 
degrees,  ofiferves,  in  the  memoirs  he  was  pleafed  to  com¬ 
municate  concerning  the  trade  of  this  province,  that  the  in¬ 
dolence 
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dolence  of  the  people,  or  their  love  of  reft  and  quietnefs,  is 
fo  great,  that,  during  the  wars,  which  continued  for  near  half 
a  century,  without  hardly  any  interruption,  between  Germa¬ 
ny  and  France,  none  of  the  inhabitants  would  enter  upon 
any  undertaking  for  the  French  armies,  though  the  fums  em¬ 
ployed  for  proviftons,  artillery,  magazines  for  foldiers  upon 
the  march,  extraordinaries  of  war,  fortifications,  &c.  amount¬ 
ed  yearly  to  above  8  or  10,000,000  of  livres.  There  were 
ortly  a  few  bankers  of  Strafburg,  the  capital  of  this  province, 
and  thefe  not  very  rich,  who  made  fome  remittances  of  mo¬ 
ney  for  the  troops.  That  gentleman  adds,  that  it  is  from  the 
fame  principle  of  their  natural  indolence,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Upper  and  lower  Alface  fuffer  the  peafants  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  who  come  thither  every  year,  to  gather  their  corn,  cut 
their  hay,  and  manage  their  vintage  ;  though  by  that  means 
great  fums  of  money  are  yearly  carried  out  of  their  country, 
which  they  might  fave,  had  they  but  induftry  enough  to  do 
their  work  themfelves. 

Strangers,  therefore,  carry  on  the  greateft  part  of  the  trade 
of  Alface,  importing  fuch  commodities  as  the  province  wants, 
and  exporting  great  quantities  of  its  produce.  This  trade  ex¬ 
tends  very  far  into  Germany  on  one  fide,  towards  the  Upper 
Rhine,  and,  on  the  other,  into  all  the  countries  fituate  from 
Strafburg  to  the  mouth  of  that  river. 

The  trade  of  Strasburg  confifts  in  tobacco,  brandy,  madder, 
for  dyeing  fcarlet,  faffron,  leather,  tallow,  wood,  and  large 
cabbages. 

Part  of  thefe  commodities  are  carried  to  Mentz,  and  into 
Holland  ;  and  of  cabbages  only,  which  feems  a  very  trifling 
article,  there  are  fold  in  thefe  two  places  to  the  value  of  above 
30,000  crowns  every  year. 

The  manufa&ures  are  mockado  and  bergamo  tapeftries,  fmall 
woollen  cloths,  blankets,  fuftians,  and  linnens  of  hemp  and 
flax.  There  is  likewife  a  copper-mill,  and  a  mill  for  fpices. 
At  Strafburg  the  magiftrates  alone  carry  on  the  trade  of  wood 
for  fuel,  which  they  fell  even  to  8  livres  per  cord  j  nor  will 
they  fuffer  any  private  perfon  to  have  a  warehoufe  of  fuch 
wood  in  the  city,  nor  even  in  the  neighbourhood. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  with  regard  to  this  trade  of  wood,  that, 
though  the  province  of  Alface  abounds  with  all  forts  of  wood, 
yet  moil  of  what  is  confumed  at  Strafburg  comes  from  the 
other  fide  of  the  Rhine,  even  in  war  time ;  by  which  means 
above  the  value  of  200,000  livres  is  yearly  fent  out  of  the 
kingdom,  without  the  leaft  profit  to  the  kings  fubjeCts. 

The  tanneries  are  alfo  pretty  confiderable  at  Strafburg ;  but 
they  fcarce  tan  any  other  but  what  they  call  fmall  leather,  as 
fhamois,  goats,  and  fheep’s  fkins ;  on  which  the  city  takes  a 
duty  of  4  fols  per  fkin. 

The  trade  of  the  reft  of  the  province  confifts,  firft  in  timber, 
which  Lower  Alface  produces  in  abundance,  moft  whereof  is 
fit  for  fhip-building,  and  is  fent  to  Holland  by  the  Rhine. 
Secondly,  In  wine  of  Upper  Alface,  which  is  likewife  ex¬ 
ported  into  Holland,  whence  it  is  fent  into  Sweden  and  Den¬ 
mark,  where  the  Dutch  fell  it  for  rhenifh,  or  old  hock. 
Thirdly,  In  brandy  and  vinegar,  which  are  made  in  thofe 
places  whence  they  get  the  wine  :  thefe  are  defigned  partly 
again  for  Holland,  and  partly  for  Germany. 

Fourthly,  In  wheat,  rye,  and  oats,  which  grow  both  in  Up¬ 
per  and  Lower  Alface,  and  of  which  the  Switzers  buy  up  areat 
quantities.  e 

Fifthly,  In  hogs  and  other  fattened  cattle,  which  are  almoft 
all  confumed  within  the  country. 

Sixthly,  In  tobacco,  of  which  they  fell  above  50,000  quin¬ 
tals  per  annum,  in.  Switzerland,  Germany,  Lorrain,  and  in 
the  towns  on  the  river  Saar. 

Seventhly,  In  faffron,  turpentine,  hemp,  flax,  tartar,  tal¬ 
low,  gun-powder  for  fowling-pieces,  chefnuts,  prunes,  and 
other  fruits,  and  alfo  in  all  other  forts  of  herbs  and  plants,  as 
onions,  cabbages,  poppies,  anife  and  fennel,  and  moft  other 
kind  of  feeds. 

The  trade  of  all  thefe  commodities,  and  particularly  of  feed, 
is  very  confiderable,  France,  as  well  as  Holland,  taking  off 
a  great  deal.  As  for  chefnuts,  prunes,  and  other  fruit,  the 
greateft  demand  they  have  for  them  is  from  Cologn,  Frank¬ 
fort,  and  Bafil. 

Remarks. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  with  regard  to  the  trade  which  thefe  two 
laft  cities  have  with  Alface,  that  it  is  almoft  entirely  carried 
on  by  land-carriage,  becaufe  of  the  danger  there  is  in  fending 
merchandizes  by  water,  it  being  very  difficult  to  draw  veffels 
along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  rapidity  of  that  river 
rendering  the  navigation  of  it  very  dangerous. 

There  are  a  great  many  manufaftories  in  Alface,  but  not  of 
any  very  dear  or  very  fine  fluffs;  the  moft  confiderable  are 
of  tiretames,  half  of  wool  and  half  of  thread,  of  buckram,  of 
canvas,  and  fome  linnens. 

The  tiretanies  and  linnens  are  confumed  in  the  province  ;  the 

canvas  and  buckram  are  fent  into  England,  Holland,’  and 
Germany.  * 

I  here  are  in  Alface  mines  officer,  copper,  iron,  and  lead  ; 
but  none,  except  the  iron  mines,  are  plentiful :  thefe  lie  to¬ 


wards  Befort.  The  filver,  copper,  and  lead  mines  areatGi- 
romani,  St.  Maria  of  the  mines,  Aftembarc,  and  Munftcr. 

I  he  filver  mine  of  Giromani  produces  yearly  about  fixteen 
mndred  marks  of  fine  metal:  that  of  copper,  or  rather  of 
1  ver,  which  affords  alfo  copper,  above  twenty-four  thr.u- 
an  weight  of  this  laft  metal.  But  the  expence  of  working 
t  .e  e  mines  is  almoft  equal  to  the  advantage  ;  and  the  duke  of 
azarine,  who  owns  them,  does  not  get  from  them  above 
ve  or  fix  thoufand  livres  a  year  clear  profit.  For  preparing 
and  melting  the  iron  ore  of  the  mines  of  Befort,  there  are  feve- 
ral  forges  and  furnaces  in  the  neighbouring  forefts,  and  for 
thole  of  copper  a  great  many  furnaces  and  mills. 

Monfieur  Mackout  of  Hircheim,  knight  of  the  military  order 
of  St.  Lewis  of  the  body  of  the  nobility,  and  a  magi  (Irate  of 
the  city  of  Strafburg,  let  up,  in  the  year  1730,  a  manufactory 
of  caft  fteel.  It  is  after  a  confiderable  labour,  and  ,_reat  ex- 
pences,  that  this  worthy  magiftrate  has  carried  that  manu¬ 
factory  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection  :  Nor  was  it  without 
meeting  with  innumerable  difficulties,  and  great  oppofition ; 
but  at  laft  he  has  demonftrated,  that  it  is  pcffible  to  make 
in  Alface  as  good  fteel  as  that  which  they  got  irotn  Germa¬ 
ny,  and  which  is  made  in  Sweden,  Stiria,  Carinthia,  Ty¬ 
rol,  or  any  where  elfe.  The  court  of  Franc?  being  inform¬ 
ed  of  the  fuccefs  of  this  new  manufactory,  the  king  has  ho¬ 
noured  it  with  his  royal  protection,  by  granting  to  the  Sieur 
Mackout  an  exclufive  privilege  for  the  whole  province  of 
Alface. 

ALTIN,  a  money  of  account  in  Mufcovy.  It  is  worth  three 
copeecs,  100  of  which  make  a  ruble,  worth  about  four  £hil- 
lings  and  fix-pence  fteiling.  See  Russia. 

ALTOM,  a  name  given  in  feveral  parts  of  the  Grand  Seig¬ 
nior  s  dominions,  particularly  in  Hungary,  to  what  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  commonly  call  a  fequin.  However  that  name  is 
feldom  given  but  to  fequins  ltamped  with  the  Turkilh  mo¬ 
narch’s  ftamp. 

ALUM.  See  Album. 

AMALGAMATION,  a  chemical  operation,  by  which 
gold,  or  filver  is  reduced  into  a  kind  of  pafte  by  incorporat¬ 
ing  it  with  mercury  or  quickfilver,  according  to  certain  pro¬ 
portions  of  w'eight  or  quantity. 

To  AMALGAMA  TE,  is  to  diffolve  fome  metals  by  means 
of  quickfilver. 

All  metals  may  be  amalgamated  with  mercury,  except  cop- 
per  and  iron ;  which  being  fulphureous  and  earthy,  are  too 
different  from  mercury  to  be  incorporated  therewith. 

To  Amalgamate  gold  is  to  reduce  it  into  a  pafte,  by  uniting 
and  incorporating  it  with  mercury. 

Amalgamated  gold,  is  faid,  not  only  of  gold  reduced  into  a 
pafte,  but  alfo  of  water,  or  painter’s  gold,  or  gold  reduced 
into,  a  calx,  mixed  with  mercury,  for  gilding  metals,  and 
particularly  filver.  The  proportion  of  painter’s  gold  and 
mercury  ufed  by  gilders  of  metal,  is  of  an  ounce  of  mercury 
to  a  drachm  of  gold. 

Gold  is  amalgamated  by  putting  the  thinneft  plates  of  that 
metal  that  can  be  made,  into  a  crucible,  with  mercury  ; 
and,  after  they  have  been  both  fet  over  a  fire,  the  gold  diffolves 
into  fmall  particles,  like  meal,  and  mercury  being  a  moift 
fubftance,  reduces  it  into  a  pafte.  When  the  crucible  is  taken 
from  the  fire,  and  fufficiently  cooled,  the  gold  and  mercury 
are  poured  into  a  veffel  full  of  common  water,  whence  it  is 
taken  out  in  the  form  of  a  white  pafte.  With  this  pafte  filver 
and  other  metals  are  commonly  gilt. 

Gold  takes  of,  mercury,  by  amalgamation,  three  times  as 
much  as  it’s  own  weight. 

The  minters,  refiners,  and  filverfmiths,  alfo  ufe  the  word 
amalgamate,  to  fignify  the  operation  which  is  performed  in 
the  mill  where  they  put  their  fweeps,  as  they  call  them,  to 
walh  off  the  earth  and  filth ;  in  order  that  the  mercury  which 
is  poured  into  the  tub  being  well  ground,  may  attraft  the 
imperceptible  filver  or  gold  particles  that  are  mixed  with  the 
filth,  and  make  them  into  a  pafte. 

AMAN,  a  fort  of  blue  cotton  cloth,  which  comes  from  the 
Levant  by  the  way  of  Aleppo. 

AMASIA,  a  province  of  Afia  Minor,  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Euxine  Sea,  on  the  eaft  by  Armenia,  on  the  weft  by 
Anatolia  Proper,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Caramania  and  Aladulia. 
It  is  divided  into  three  diftritfts,  viz. 

Pontus  Galaticus,  Pontus  Polemoniacus,  Pontus  Cappa¬ 
docia?. 

Pontus  Galaticus  is  fituate  on  thenortbern  fide  of  Gala¬ 
tia,  having  the  Euxine  on  the  north,  and  Pontus  Polemonia- 
cus  on  the  eaft.  The  chief  place  is 

Amasia,  called  by  the  Turks  Amnasan,  which,  though  ad- 
vantageoufly  fituate  on  a  navigable  river,  large  enough  to  car¬ 
ry  Ihips  of  the  greateft  burthen  up  to  the  town  from  the  Eux¬ 
ine  Sea,  has  no  confiderable  commerce.  The  chief  is  a  ma¬ 
nufacture  of  red  linnens,  which  are  called  Levantine  cloths. 

Pontus  Polemoniacus  lies  along  the  fame  Euxine  coaft, 
having  the  Galaticus  on  the  weft,  and  the  Cappadoeicus  on  the 
eaft.  It’s  chief  city  is 

N.ffiociESARi  a,  or  Tocat,  which  was  burnt  down  about  the 
beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  to  the  ruin  of  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  merchants,  who  had  confiderable  warehcufes  in  it. 

Re- 
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The  excellent  fituadon  for  trade  is  an  effectual  means  to 
recover  it  from  fuch  a  difafter.  It  is,  indeed,  rightly  looked 
upon  as  the  center  of  the  Aftatic  commerce.  The  cara¬ 
vans  of  Diarbeker  come  hither  in  18  days  (men  on  horfeback 
perform  the  journey  in  12).  Thofe  from  Tocat  to  Sinope 
go  it  in  6,  and  to  Prula  in  20;  and  thofe  that  go  hence  to 
Smyrna,  without  turning  to  Praia  or  Angora,  take  up  about 
27  days  with  mules,  and  40  with  camels.  Thofe  caravans 
carry  on  a  very  confiderable  commerce  into  all  thefe  parts, 
as  well  as  into  Perfia.  One  of  the  chief  manufactures  of 
this  place  is  the  lilken,  in  which  are  ufeJ  vaft  quantities, 
not  only  of  the  Turkifh,  but  alfo  of  the  Perfian  filk,  in 
making  light  fluffs,  buttons,  frogs,  &c.  The  next  is  that 
of  leather,  which  is  chiefly  of  the  yellow  colour,  and  is  car¬ 
ried  by  land  to  Samfom,  a  fmall  fea-port  on  the  Euxine,  and 
thence  into  all  parts  of  Turkey  and  Europe.  Some  red 
linnens  are  likewife  here  manufactured,  which,  though  in¬ 
ferior  to  thofe  of  Perfia,  are  fent  in  great  quantities  into  Muf- 
covy,  Tartary,  and  even  into  France.  They  are  called  Le¬ 
vantine  cloths,  but  are  chiefly  made  here  and  at  Amafia. 
But  the  moft  confiderable  manufacture  of  Tocat,  is  that  of 
copper,  which  they  work  here  in  great  quantities,  and  in 
variety  of  utenfils,  fuch  as  pots,  kettles,  canclefticks,  &c. 
which  they  fend  to  Conftantinople,  Egypt,  and  other  parts. 
They  have  their  copper  from  the  mines  of  Trebizond  and 
Caftamboul,  the  former  about  three,  and  the  latter  about  10 
days  journey  from  their  city.  About  a  mile  out  of  Tocat  is  a 
large  village,  chiefly  inhabited  by  chriftians,  who  are  moftly 
employed  in  tanning  of  leather.  T  he  greateft:  part  of  the 
people  about  Tocat,  even  as  far  as  30  or  40  miles,  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  iron  and  copper  manufactures. 

Pontus  Cappadocicus  extends  itfelf  from  the  Polemonia- 
cus  eaftward,  quite  to  Colchis  and  the  frontiers  of  Georgia  ; 
having  the  Lefler  Armenia,  and  the  river  Euphrates,  for  it’s 
fouthern,,and  the  fame  Euxine  Sea  for  it’s  northern,  bounda 
daries.  It's  chief  place  is 

Trepizond,  formerly  one  of  the  moft  flourifliing  cities  of  A- 
fia,  but  now  almoft  in  ruins,  and  it’s  harbour  capable  only  of 
receiving  faics  ;  which,  however,  carry  fome  of  the  goods  of 
Armenia  and  Perfia  to  Conftantinople  from  this  port ;  fo  that 
it  may  be  yet  faid  to  have  the  belt  trade  of  any  in  the  Black 
Sea. 

The  AVIAZONS  RIVER  in  America,  begins  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  called  Cordillera,  about  8  or  10  leagues  eaft  of 
Quito  in  Peru.  It  runs  firlE  from  weft  to  eaft,  turns  after¬ 
wards  foutb,  and  then,  after  many  windings  and  turnings, 
holds  it’s  main  courfeeaft,  ’till  it  falls  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
It’s  fountains  and  mouths  are  very  near  under  the  equator, 
and  the  main  of  it’s  ftream  is  under  the  4th  and  5th  degrees 
of  fouth  latitude.  The  rivers  which  fali  into  it  on  the  north 
fide,  rife  about  one  or  two  degrees  north  latitude,  and  thofe 
on  the  fouth  fide  begin  fome  of  them  in  10,  fome  in  r5,  others 
in  20  degrees  fouth  latitude.  It’s  channel  from  Junta  de  los 
Reyes,  about  60  leagues  from  it’s  head,  till  it  is  joined  by  the 
river  Maranbon,  is  from  one  to  two  leagues  in  breadth. 
From  thence  it  is  from  three  to  four,  but  grows  broader,  as  it 
advances  towards  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  into  which  it  falls  by  a 
mouth  50  or  60  leagues  broad,  between  Cape  North  on  the 
coaft:  of  Guaiana,  and  Cape  Zaparate,  on  the  coaft  of  Brazil. 
From  the  fpring-head  to  it’s  mouth  it  is  8  or  900  leagues  in 
a  direCt  line,  but  the  windings  and  turnings  make  it  about 
1200.  I'he  rivers  which  run  into  it  on  the  right  and  left, 
have  their  courfe  from  100  to  600  leagues  in  length,  and 
their  banks  are  well  inhabited  by  multitudes  of  people.  The 
nations  who  inhabit  about  this,  and  the  other  rivers  that  run 
into  it,  are  reckoned  one  hundred  and  fifty;  and  their  villages 
fo  thick  in  many  places,  that  they  are  within  call  of  one  ano¬ 
ther.  Among  thefe  people  the  Homagues,  who  live  to¬ 
wards  the  head  of  this  great  river,  are  moftly  noted  for  their 
manufactures  of  cotton  ;  the  corofipares  for  their  earthen 
ware;  the  Surines,  who  live  between  latitude  5  and  10,  for 
their  joiners  work.  They  make  war  upon  one  another,  to 
purchafe  Haves  for  their  drudgery,  but  otherwife  they  treat 
them  kindly  enough.  Their  forefts  afford  materials  for 
building  the  largeft  fliips.  They  have  many  trees  of  5  or  6 
fathoms  round  in  the  trunk,  and  inexhauftible  ftores  of  ebony 
and  Brazil-wood,  cocoa,  tobacco,  fugar  canes,  cotton,  a 
fcarlet  dye  called  rocou,  befides  gold  and  f  iver  in  their  mines, 
and  in  thefand  of  their  rivers.  Among  the  rivers  that  fall  in- 
to  the  great  one,  the  Napo,  Agaric,  Puromaye,  Janupape, 
Corupatube,  and  others,  have  gold  in  their  fands.  Below  Co- 
rupatube,  there  are  mines  of  feveral  forts  in  the  mountains. 
In  thofe  of  Yaguare  there  are  mines  of  gold  ;  in  Pieora  there 
are  mines  of  filver ;  on  the  river  Paragoche  there  are  precious 
Itones  of  feveral  forts,  and  mines  of  fulphur,  LL.  near  other 
rivers.  On  the  Amazons  river,  about  200  leagues  from  the 
fea,  there  is  a  bofphorus,  or  {freight,  one  mile  broad,  where 
the  tide  comes  up,  fo  that  it  may  ferve  as  a  key  to  all  the 
trade  of  thole  countries.  But  the  Portugueze  being  already 
pofteffed  of  Pora,  on  the  fide  of  Brazil,  Corupa,  and  Efthero, 
on  the  lide  of  Guaiana,  and  Cogemina,  an  ifland  at  the 
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mouth  of  the  river,  they  may,  by  fortifying  the  ifland  of  the 
Sun,  or  fome  other  place  in  it’s  chief  outlet,,  be  milters  of  all 
the  trade.  The  people  know  not  the  ufe  of  money  but  bar¬ 
ter  one  thing  for  another,  and  will  give  20  s.  worth  of  pro- 
vifions,  &c.  for  a  glafs-bead,  or  jews-harp.  See  Peru. 

AMBASSADOR,  is  a  public  minifter,  fent  from  one  fo- 
vereign  prince  as  a  reprefentative  of  his  perion,  to  another. 
It  is  not  conflftent  with  our  work  to  take  other  notice  of  this 
article,  than  as  the  fame  may  have  affinity  with  commerce. 

Sir  Thomas  Challoner  having  been  fent  ambaffidcr  to  Spain, 
by  queen  Elizabeth  remitted  a  complaint  to  the  queen,  that 
his  chefts  had  been  fearched  :  upon  which  the  queen  demand¬ 
ed  the  opinion  of  her  council  in  the  point,  who  upon  the 
whole  matter  refolved  the  action  into  this  Legato  omnia  ae- 
qui  bonique  ferendodummodo  principis  honor  non  direCte  vio- 
letur,  the  very  words  of  Mr.  Camden  ;  an  ambaflador  mult 
bear  all  things  patiently,  provided  that  the  honour  of  the 
prince  whom  he  ferves  be  not  directly  violated. 

Remarks. 

The  office  of  an  ambaflador  does  not  include  a  protection  pri¬ 
vate  but  public  ;  for  the  king  his  mafter,  not  for  any  feveral 
fubjects  otherwife  than  as  it  concerns  the  king  and  his  pub¬ 
lic  minifters  to  protect  them,  and  procure  their  protection 
in  foreign  countries,  in  the  nature  of  an  office  and  negotia¬ 
tion  of  ftate  ;  therefore  their  quality  is  to  mediate  and  pro- 
fecute  for  them,  or  any  one  of  them,  at  the  council-table, 
which  is  as  it  were  a  court  of  ftate  ;  but  when  they  come  to 
fettled  courts,  which  do  and  muft  obferve  effential  forms  of 
proceedings,  they  mult  be  governed  by  them  :  and  therefore  in 
the  cafe  of  Don  Diego  Serviento  de  Acuna,  ambaflador  leiger 
from  the  king  of  Spain,  who  libelled  in  the  admiralty  court, 
as  procurator-general  for  all  his  mafter’s  fubjeCts,  againft  one 
Jolliff  and  T ucker,  and  fir  Richard  Bingley,  for  two  fliips  and 
their  lading  of  divers  kinds,  of  the  goods  of  the  fubjeCts  of 
the  king  of  Spain  generally,  and  not  naming  of  them  ad- 
duCt.  ad  port,  de  Munfter,  in  the  preface  of  the  libel  gene¬ 
rally  againft  them  all,  and  then  proceeds  and  charges  them 
feverally  thus:  That  Jolliff  and  Tucker,  captain  pirate,  in 
alto  mari  bellice  diCtas  naves  aggreffi  funt,  &  per  vim  &  vio- 
lentiam  took  them,  and  that  they  were  adduCtre  in  partes  Hi- 
berniae,  and  that,  coming  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Richard  Bing¬ 
ley,  he  converted  them  to  his  own  ufe  (not  faying  where)  and, 
refufing  to  render  them,  being  required,  it  was  there  held  that 
a  prohibition  Ihould  go,  for  the  matter  is  triable  merely  at 
the  common  law,  and  that  fuch  a  procuration  was  not  good, 
though  to  an  ambaflador. 

DonAlfonfo  de  Valefco,  ambaflador  from  the  Catholic  king 
attached  tobaccoes  at  land  here,  with  one  Corvero,  a  fubject 
of  the  king  of  Spain,  brought  hither,  and  the  ambaflador  by 
the  libel  fuppofed  to  belong  to  his  mafter,  as  goods  confis¬ 
cated,  as  all  other  his  goods  were.  Sir  John  Watts,  the 
plaintiff  in  the  fuggeftion,  prayed  a  prohibition,  which  was 
granted  accordingly,  for  the  property  of  goods  here  at  land 
muft  be  tried  by  the  common  law,  however  the  property  be 
guided. — See  Admiralty  ;  and  it  was  likewife  ruled,  that 
if  any  fubject  of  a  foreign  prince  bring  goods  into  this  king¬ 
dom,  though  they  were  confifcated  before,  the  property  Shall 
not  be  queftioned  but  at  the  common  law  of  England.  Don 
Alfonfo  verf.  Corvero.  Mich.  9  Jac.  Hob.  212.  Hill.  9 
Jac.  upon  the  like  libel  by  Don  Pedro  Surega,  ambaffador 
for  Spain. 

By  the  civil  law,  the  moveable  goods  of  an  ambaflador, 
which  are  accounted  an  acceffion  to  his  perfon,  cannot  be 
feized  on,  neither  as  a  pledge,  nor  for  payment  of  a  debt, 
nor  by  order  or  execution  of  judgment ;  nor  by  the  king  or 
ftates  leave  where  he  refides  (as  fome  conceive),  for  all  co¬ 
action  ought  to  be  far  from  an  ambaflador,  as  well  that  which 
toucheth  his  necefiaries  as  his  perfon,  that  he  may  have  full 
fecurity  ;  if  therefore  he  hath  contracted  any  debt,  he  is  to 
be  called  upon  kindly,  and,  if  he  refufes,  then  letters  of  re- 
queft  are  to  go  to  his  mafter  *  ;  fo  that  at  laft  that  courfe  may 
be  taken  with  him,  as  with  debtors  in  another  territory :  to 
fome  this  may  feem  hard,  yet  kings,  who  cannot  be  com¬ 
pelled,  want  not  creditors.  But  the  lord  Coke  feems  to  be 
of  another  opinion  f,  for,  as  to  contracts  and  debts  that  be 
good  jure  gentium,  he  muft  anfwer  here. 

*  Grotius,  lib.  ii.  cap.  18. 

f  Coke  4  Inftit.  fol.  153.  Certain  it  is,  that  none  dareth 
prefume  to  meddle  either  with  their  perfons,  goods,  or  fer- 
vants  without  leave  had,  the  contempt  of  which  hath  been 
punilhed  with  imprifonment.  Lucas  4.  Vide  Hat.  7  Ann. 
cap.  12.  §  5. 

AMBER  (YELLOW)  or  KARABE,  or  YE7,LOW  SUC- 
CINUM,  in  Latin  SUCCINUM  CITRINUM.  It  is  a 
kind  of  gum,  or  rofin  of  a  tree,  which  is  commonly  found 
in  the  Baltic,  on  the  coaft  of  Pruffia.  The  wind  blows  it  on 
fliore,  and  the  inhabitants,  who  are  afraid  left  the  lea,  which 
brought  it  hither,  Ihould  carry  it  off"  again,  go  and  gather  it 
in  the  height  of  the  ftorm. 

Some  authors  pretend  there  is  yellow  amber  that  is  a  foffil ; 
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and  that  in  Sweden,  as  well  as  in  Pruffia,  there  is  fome  found 
in  the  fands,  at  a  very  great  diftance  from  the  fea.  And  in¬ 
deed,  we  read  in  the  Hiftory  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris,  for  the  year  1700,  that  fome  yellow  amber  has  al- 
fo  been  fometimes  found  in  the  clefts  of  fome  rocks  in  Pro¬ 
vence,  the  moft  naked  and  the  mod  barren ;  which  would  in¬ 
cline  one  to  think,  that  this  gum  is  a  mineral,  and  not  a  ve¬ 
getable,  and  that  the  fea-amber  of  Dantzick  falls  not  into 
the  fea  from  fome  tree,  but  is  carried  into  it  by  fome  lanJ- 
flood. 

Agricola  reckons  it  among  the  bitumens  ;  fome  fuppofe  it  to 
be  produced  in  the  fands  of  a  lake  called  Cephifick,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  There  are  many  other 
opinions,  but  all  fo  improbable,  that  we  may  as  well  keep  to 
the  firft  we  have  mentioned  ;  fince  it  is  certain,  that  the 
greateft  part  of  yellow  amber  comes  from  the  Baltic  and  Pruf¬ 
fia :  unlefs  it  be  faid,  that  there  are  two  forts  of  yellow  am¬ 
ber,  the  one  a  mineral,  and  the  other  a  vegetable  gum. 

It  is  very  probable  that  this  gum,  or  rofin,  is  formed  at  firft 
upon  poplar  and  fir-trees,  of  which  there  are  whole  forefts 
on  the  coaft  of  Sweden,  which  is  very  high  ;  and  that  it  is 
driven  into  the  fea,  after  being  feparated  from  the  coaft  of 
Pruffia,  which  is  very  low.  The  flies,  ants,  and  other  in¬ 
fers,  which  are  often  inclofed  within  pieces  of  yellow  am¬ 
ber,  feem  to  prove  that  it  is  a  production  of  the  land,  and 
not  of  the  fea. 

It  is  thought,  that  fome  Germans  have  the  art  of  mollifying 
yellow  amber;  and,  after  what  manner  foever  the  thing  is 
performed,  it  is  probable  that  thofe  little  animals  may  be  the 
agreeable  impofitions  of  art,  rather  than  a  work  of  nature. 
Yellow  amber  has  the  property  of  attracting  fmall  particles  of 
ftraw,  paper,  or  other  light  things;  the  caufe  of  which 
has  not  been  fo  fatisfacSorily  accounted  for  as  could  be  wifbed. 
Yellow  amber  is  made  ufe  of  in  feveral  precious  and  delicate 
pieces  of  workmanfhip  :  it  feems,  however,  that  it  is  not  at 
prefent  in  fo  high  an  efteem  in  France  or  England  as  it  was 
formerly,  efpecially  with  regard  to  necklaces,  which,  from  the 
court  ladies,  have  palled  to  children  and  maid-fervants.  But 
it  has  kept  up  its  price  in  Auftria,  and  other  parts  of  Ger¬ 
many,  in  Poland,  in  Hungary,  and  in  fome  parts  of  Italy. 
The  beft  worked  amber  comes  from  Poland  and  Hungary, 
where  it  alfo  fells  deareft. 

It  is  of  fome  ufe  in  phyfic,  provided  it  be  the  true  karabe ; 
many  people  having  the  art  to  counterfeit  it  with  turpentine 
and  cotton,  or  with  yolks  of  eggs  and  gum  arabic.  Others 
fell  gum  of  copal  in  the  room  of  it. 

From  yellow  amber  is  extracted  a  tincfture,  a  fpirit,  volatile 
fait,  and  an  oil :  that  oil  ferves  to  make  a  varnilh  with  fpirits 
of  wine. 

An  abftra&  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Sendelius,  M.  D.  at  EI- 
bing,  to  Mr.  John  Philip  Breynius,  M.  D.  at  Dantzick, 
concerning  the  amber  of  the  Indies,  wrote  in  the  year  1722. 
Extracted  from  the  Bibliotheque  Germanique,  tom.  v. 
p.  121. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  fince,  that  this  amber  is  known  in  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  it  was  brought  hither  by  the  Dutch,  from  the  kingdom 
of  Benin,  which  is  a  part  of  Guinea.  Mr.  Breyn  having  re¬ 
ceived  fome  of  this  amber,  fent  part  of  it  to  Mr.  Sendelius,  to 
examine  it,  and  compare  it  with  that  of  Pruffia.  Here  follows 
what  is  moft  curious  in  the  refult  of  his  obfervations. 

This  amber,  which  is  found  in  abundance  in  the  kingdom  of 
Benin,  is  a  proof  that  that  country,  as  well  as  Pruffiay  is 
plentifully  flocked  with  that  bitumen,  unlefs  one  would  fay 
that  it  is  a  vegetable  produftion  ;  which  the  author  would 
not  difpute,  efpecially  with  thofe  who  have  feen  none.  All 
the  bits  of  this  amber  are  not  equally  beautiful.  There  are 
fome,  whofe  brightnefs  and  tranfparency  imitate  that  of  cryf- 
tal  or  diamonds,  if  one  does  but  never  fo  little  take  off  the 
cruft,  or  moft  coarfe  parts.  Some  others,  on  the  contrary, 
are  fpread  over,  either  in  the  whole,  or  in  part,  with  fmall 
clouds,  which  darken  them,  and  in  which  you  may  perceive 
little  animals,  fome  of  which  are  like  our  infe&s,  and  others 
are  peculiar  to  the  country  where  that  amber  is  found. 
There  are  other  pieces  which  may  be  ftiled  foul,  becaufe 
there  are  earthy  particles  mixed  with  them,  though  in  a 
greater  or  leffer  proportion  ;  among  the  latter,  there  are  fome 
that  have  their  laminae,  or  thin  plates,'  placed  over  one  ano¬ 
ther;  which  would  incline  one  to  think,  that  this  new  am¬ 
ber,  like  that  of  Pruffia,  was  liquid  before  it  became  harden¬ 
ed.  This  amber,  when  rubbed,  but  efpecially  when  burnt, 
exhales  a  fmell,  which  (hews  that  it  contains  a  very  fubtile 
volatile  fait.  This  fmell,  which  is  equal  to  that  of  the  beft 
maftic,  not  to  fay  that  it  excels  it,  is  not  by  far  fo  agreeable 
as  that  of  the  amber  of  Pruffia.  But,  if  this  new  amber  is 
inferior  to  that  in  this  refpedt,  it  may  vie  with  it  with  regard 
to  its  attra&iye  quality,  or  eledlricity.  As  for  hardnefs,  which 
is  one  of  the  chief  properties  of  amber,  and  gives  it  a  place 
among  jewels,  it  refults  from  Mr.  Sendelius’s  obfervations, 
that  this  amber  of  Benin  is  not  of  a  very  folid  confiftency. 
He  adds,  that  water,  into  which  the  amber  of  Pruffia 
is  plunged,  when  it  becomes  hot  by  being  worked,  though 
it  does  not  grow  foft,  has  no  efficacy  upon  this  new  amber, 
VoL.  I. 
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and  will  not  prevent  its  breaking:  it  would  therefore  he 
requifite  to  give  this  amber  a  hardnefs,  which  it  has  nor, 
in  order  to  render  it  of  a  more  general  ufe.  But  all  the 
methods  which  Mr.  Sendelius  tried  for  that  purpofe  proved  in¬ 
effectual  ;  and  he  is  apt  to  think,  that  this  amber  is  nothing 
but  a  compound,  or  mixture,  of  gum  and  rofin.  His  conjec¬ 
ture  has  even  been  confirmed  by  experience.  For,  having- 
made  a  diffolution  of  this  amber  with  fpirits  of  wine  tartariz- 
ed,  he  found,  after  decantation,  a  melligenous  <mm,  to 
which  nothing  could  reflore  its  former  hardnefs,  becaufe  the 
refinous  parts  had  been  diffolved  by  the  operation.  All  this, 
together  with  the  fmall  variety  obferved  in  its  colours,  in 
comparifon  to  that  of  Pruffia,  does  not  feem  very  likely  to 
bring  it  into  any  efteem.  However,  Mr.  Sendelius  is  ftilTin 
hopes  of  making  burning-glaffes  of  this  amber,  becaufe  of 
its  great  tranfparency.  He  has  even,  by  the  diffblution  he 
made  of  it,  got  a  varnifh,  which,  on  account  of  its  novelty, 
may  perhaps  ferve  as  a  paint  to  the  fair  fex. 

We  have  mentioned  hitherto  feveral  opinions  concerning  the 
nature  of  yellow  amber  :  let  us  obferve  farther,  that  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Spedftacle  de  la  Nature,  tom.  iii.  p.  ?u,  thinks 
it  has  the  fame  original  with  jet,  which  feems  to^fae  no  thing 
but  a  black  bitumen,  mixed  with  particles  of  iron,  and  har¬ 
dened  like  a  ftone:  yellow  amber  having  the  fame  fmell,  and 
the  fame  electricity,  after  it  is  heated  by  rubbing. 

Mr.  Hartman,  a  Pruffian,  in  his  differtation  inferted  in  the 
Abridgement  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfadbons,  tom.  iv.  p. 
473,  tells  us,  that  people  not  only  dived  to  the  bottom  of 
the  fea,  in  order  to  gather  amber  along  the  coaft  of  Pruffia, 
whither  it  is  carried  by  the  violence  of  ftorms,  from  the  beds 
where  it  runs,  but  that  it  is  alfo  found  in  the  very  ground,  in 
feveral  places  of  Pruffia,  commonly  lying  among  vitriolic  and 
bituminous  matters,  which  lie  in  beds*  or  lays,  one  over  the 
other,  like  fo  many  different  thin  leaves,  which  at  the  firft 
view  one  would  take  for  wood.  That  amber  is  one  of  the  beft 
revenues  of  the  king  of  Pruffia,  who  appropriated  the  poflef- 
fion  of  it  to  himfelf. 

The  moft  eaftern  nations  of  Afia,  and  particularly  the  Japa- 
nefe,  give  a  higher  price  for  yellow  amber  than  for  amber- 
greafe,  and  value  it  even  more  than  precious  ftones,  of 
which,  except  coral,  they  make  but  little  or  no  ufe.  But, 
among  all  the  feveral  forts  of  amber,  the  yellow  tranfparent 
amber,  which  is  fo  common,  and  fo  lirtle  valued  amon»  the 
inhabitants  of  Europe,  is  that  for  which  the  Japanefe° give 
the  higheft  price,  becaufe  of  its  perfection,  and  the  antiquity 
they  aferibe  to  it.  They  defpife  all  the  other  forts  of  amber. 
This  is  what  Kcfempfer  acquaints  us  with. 

Liquid  Amber,  a  kind  of  refin,  that  is  clear,  reddifh,  and 
very  liquid  when  new,  but  becomes  very  thick  as  it  g"ows 
old.  It  is  alfo  ranked  among  balms.  It  runs  from  incifions 
made  in  certain  trees,  which  grow  in  New  Spain,  and  which 
the  natives  there  call  09090I.  When  it  is  new  and  ftill  liquid, 
it  is  called  oil  of  liquid  amber ;  and,  when  old  and  thick,  balm 
of  liquid  amber.  It  comes  into  England  in  barrels.  See  the 
article  Balm  towards  the  end. 

AMBERGRIS,  or  AMBERGREASE,  a  kind  of  grey  gum, 
of  a  fweet  and  agreeable  fmell.  As  much  as  this  precious 
gum  is  known,  by  the  great  ufe  that  is  made  of  it,  and 
the  high  efteem  it  is  in  every  where,  as  to  its  origin,  it  is. 
but  little  known.  What  we  are  certain  of  is,  that  it  is 
found  on  the  fea-coaft  in  feveral  places,  efpecially  when,  af¬ 
ter  fome  ftorm,  the  agitation  of  the  waves  have  caft  it  on  the 
fhore. 

Remarks. 

The  places  where  there  is  commonly  moft  of  it,  are  that 
part  of  the  African  coaft,  and  of  the  neighbouring  iflands, 
which  extends  from  the  Mofambic  coaft  to  the  Red  Sea  ;  the 
ifles  of  St.  Maria  and  Diego  Ruis,  which  lie  near  the  ifland 
of  Madagafcar;  the  Manille  iflands,  and  the  coaft  beyond  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  ambergreafe  of  the  Weft-Indies  is  generally  thrown  up¬ 
on  the  coaft  of  the  Bermuda  Iflands,  in  the  {freight  of  Ba¬ 
hama  ;  and  upon  the  coaft  of  thofe  iflands  which  lie  very  near 
the  peninfula  of  Jucatan,  between  the  gulph  of  Honduras 
and  that  of  Mexico  ;  fome  is  alfo  found  in  certain  places  up¬ 
on  the  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Koempfer  afferts,  that  there  is  ambergreafe  found  upon  the 
coaft  of  Saxuma  (which  he  writes  Satzuma)  and  in  thofe  of 
the  iflands  of  Riaku,  as  Koempfer  calls  them,  which  I  take 
to  be  thofe  of  Liqueio,  to  the  fouihward  of  Saxuma,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Japan.  But  there  comes  a  greater  quantity  of  am¬ 
bergreafe  from  Khumano,  that  is  to  fay,  from  the  fouthern 
coaft  of  Kiinokuni,  and  Iga  (fpelt  Isjc  by  Koempfer)  and  fome 
other  neighbouring  provinces  of  the  fame  kingdom. 

Mr.  Neumann  fays,  that  there  alfo  comes’  ambergreafe  from 
the  Molucca  iflands,  from  thofe  to  the  weft  of  Sumatra,  from 
Borneo,  and  from  Cape  Comorin,  near  Malabar;  as  alfo 
from  the  coaft  of  ./Ethiopia,  which  from  Sofala  to  Brama  a- 
bound  with  ambergreafe. 

The  Indians,  who  inhabit  the  iflands  near  the  coaft  of  Ju¬ 
catan,  have  a  pretty  curious  way  of  gathering  ambergreafe. 
When  there  has  been  a  great  ftorm,  and  it  is  probable  that 
ambergreafe  {hall  have  been  caft  upon  the  fhore  by  the  waves, 
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thofe  Indians,  who  are  tributary  to  the  Spaniards,  run  to  the 
fhore,  to  prevent  certain  birds,  who  are  very  fond  of  this 
gum,  from  eating  it.  They  go  againft  the  wind,  till  they 
fmeli  the  ambergreafe,  which,  being  frefh,  exhales  a  very 
ftrong  fcent.  When  they  do  not  fmeli  it  any  longer,  they 
go  back,  and  thus  find  it  at  laft  upon  the  fand.  It  alfo  hap¬ 
pens  pretty  often  that  the  birds,  being  drawn  thither  by  the 
fcent,  fhew  them  where  it  lies. 

There  are  feveral  opinions  concerning  the  original  of  amber¬ 
greafe;  but,  though  moft  of  them  are  tranfmitted  to  us  from 
the  antients,  we  are  not  much  the  wifer. 

Some  affert  that  this  precious  gum  is  formed  only  of  honey¬ 
combs  and  wax,  which  tumble  down  from  the  rocks*. 
Others  fay  it  is  nothing  but'the  excrements  of  fome  birds. 
Others  again,  that  it  is  the  fpawn,  or  fperm  of  a  certain  kind 
of  whales,  or  fome  amphibious  fea-animal,  but  this  is  mere 
conjedlure;  for  there  have  been  fome  times  iuch  large  heaps, 
or  colledlions  of  this  ambergreafe  found,  that  it  is  not  natu¬ 
ral  to  have  recourfe  to  that  explication.  T here  are  fome  who 
maintain  it  is  nothing  but  the  fkum  of  the  fea.  However, 
all  agree  that  thefe  feveral  matters  become  folid,  and  acquire 
their  fcent,  by  the  agitation  of  the  waves,  by  the  faltnefs  of 
the  fea,  and  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  which  purifies  and  bakes 
them. 

*  This  is  the  famous  Monfieur  J.  B.  Denys’s  opinion,  in  the  fe- 
cond  conference  of  the  journal  de  S^avans  fo f  the  year  1672  ; 
but  it  is  refuted  at  large  by  Kcempfer,  in  his  hillory  of  Japan, 
Supplement,  pag.  4.6. 

There  is  ftill  another  opinion  concerning  the  original  of  am¬ 
bergreafe  more  modern  than  thole  already  mentioned,  and 
more  probable.  They  pretend  that  this  gum  is  nothing  but 
a  kind  of  bitumen,  which,  coming  liquid  out  of  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  grows  thick  and  con- 
denfes  in  proportion  as  it  rifes ;  and  that  this  is  the  reafon  why 
fuch  large  pieces  of  it  are  feen,  which  cannot  be  accounted 
for  by  the  other  hypothefis. 

Keempfer  maintains  the  ancient  opinion,  according  to  which 
it  is  a  kind  of  bitumen,  or  greafy  fubterraneous  fubftance, 
which  acquires  the  like  conftftency.  And  yet  we  have  feen, 
that  Monfieur  Savary  looks  upon  this  opinion  as  the  moft 
modern. 

Its  fcent  is  thought  to  be  natural,  which  is  proved  by  feveral 
other  ordoriferous  gums,  on  which  nature-dierfelf  has  bellowed 
their  perfume. 

The  largeft  piece  of  ambergreafe,  of  which  we  have  had  hi¬ 
therto  any  knowledge,  is  that  which  was  carried  into  Holland 
towards  the  end  of  the  feventeenth  century.  It  isalmoft  round, 
of  above  two  feet  diameter,  and  weighs  182  pounds.  The 
duke  of  Tufcany  had  offered  50,000  crowns  for  it.  It  is 
ftill  to  be  feen  in  the  Eaft-India  boufe  at  Amfterdam,  and  is 
looked  upon  by  Virtuofo.’s  as  an  extraordinary  production  of 
nature. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  fame  piece  of  ambergreafe  mention¬ 
ed  by  Kcempfer,  which  weighed  1 85  pounds  Dutch  weight. 
It  was  fold  by  the  king  of  Tidor  to  the  Dutch  Eaft-India 
company,  for  n,coo  rix-dollars.  It  is  of  a  greyifti  colour, 
and  of  a  very  good  kind.  Its  figure  is  pretty  much  like  that 
of  a  tortoife,  whofe  head  and  tail  had  been  cut  off.  See  Va- 
lentini  Mufarum  Mufaeor.  lib.  v.  cap.  28.  The  biggeft  pieces 
of  ambergreafe  which  had  been  feen  till  then,  and  were  look¬ 
ed  upon  as  being  of  a  prodigious  fize,  did  not  exceed  40 
pounds  weight. 

Several  of  cur  voyage-writers  tell  us  that  ambergreafe  is 
thrown  up  by  the  fea  on  the  coaft  of  India  and  China,  but 
whence  it  comes  is  unknown  :  we  only  know  that  the  beft  of 
it  is  thrown  upon  the  Barbary  coaft,  or  upon  the  confines  of 
the  land  of  Negroes,  towards  Schar,  and  places  thereabouts. 
It  is  of  a  bluilh-white,  in  round  lumps. 

The  inhabitants  ot  this  country  have  camels  trained  up  to  the 
bufinefs,  which  they  mount,  and  go  in  fearch  of  it  by  moon- 
{hine,  and  ride  for  that  purpofe  along-lhore.  The  camels  are 
broke  to  this  ;  and,  as  loon  as  they  perceive  a  piece  of  am¬ 
bergreafe,  they  bend  their  knees,  and  the  rider  picks  it  up. 
There  is  another  fort,  which  fwims  in  great  lumps  upon  the 
furface  of  the  fea,  almoft  like  the  body  of  an  ox,  or  a  little 
lefs,  and  are  very  weighty.  When  a  certain  fifh  of  the  whale- 
kind,  called  Tal,  fees  thefe  floating  lumps,  he  fwallows 
the  fame,  and  is  thereby  killed.  The  whale  being  feen  float¬ 
ing  upon  the  furface,  thofe  who  are  accuftomed  to  this  kind 
of  fifhery,  and  know  when  thefe  whales  have  fwallowed  am¬ 
bergreafe,  inftantly  go  out  to  him  in  their  boats,  and,  darting 
him  with  iron  harpoons,  they  tow  him  to  fhore,  where  they 
fplit  him  down  the  back,  and  take  out  the  ambergreafe. 
What  they  find  about  the  belly  of  the  creature  is  commonly 
fpoiled,  by  contracting  an  unpleafant  fcent ;  but  that  which 
has  not  been  infected  by  ordure  in  the  belly  of  the  whale  is 
perfectly  good. 

Ambergreafe  ought  to  be  chofen  very  clear,  thoroughly  dry, 
very  light,  in  fine  pieces,  intirely  grey  without ;  of  the  fame 
colour,  but  fpotted  with  black  fpots,  within  ;  of  a  fweet  and 
pleafant  fcent  ;  and,  above  all,  care  muff  be  taken  that  it  be 
not  adulterated,  or  mixed  with  gums,  or  other  drugs,  by  which 
means  it  is  eafily  counterfeited.  You  muff  beware  of  that 
which  is  moift,  flabby,  or  foftifh,  and  foul. 
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Ambergreafe  is  ufed  by  perfumers,  by  phyficians  and  apothe* 
caries  in  fome  prefcriptions,  and  by  confectioners  in  feveral 
forts  of  fweet  meats  :  it  is  alfo  fometimes  put  into  chocolate. 
There  are  likewife  extracts,  effences,  and  tinctures  made  of 
it.  The  beft  eflence  of  ambergreafe  comes  from  Holland  and 
Portugal. 

The  Commerce  of  Ambergreafe  at  Amfterdam. 

They  fell  at  Amfterdam  two  forts  of  amber,  namely  amber¬ 
greafe  and  black  amber. 

Ambergreafe  fells  from  8  to  16  guilders  per  ounce.  The  dif- 
count  tor  prompt  payment  is  1  per  cent. 

The  price  of  black  amber  is  from  5  to  8  guilders  per  ounce, 
with  the  fame  difcount,  or  deduction,  for  prompt  payment. 
AMBER-SEED,  or  MUSK-SEED,  is  the  feed- -of  a  plant 
which  grows  in  the  Antilles  iflands  in  America,  and  in  Egypt. 
Its  fmeli  is  very  much  like  that  of  true  mufk.  The  perfumers 
ufe  it,  and  the  pater-nofter-makers  make  bead-ftrings,  or 
chaplets,  of  it. 

Father  Lab  at,  in  his  Voyage  to  Weftern  Africa,  obferves,  that 
the  plant  of  amber-mufk  grows  in  plenty  perfectly  well,  and 
without  any  culture,  throughout  the  whole  country  of  Galam  ; 
that  the  negroes  make  no  ufe  of  it,  not  even  the  women, 
though  they  are  very  fond  of  fweet  fcents.  When  this. feed 
meets  with  a  fat  and  deep  foil,  it  grows  to  the  height  of  6  or 
7  feet,  provided  it  be  near  fome  tree  to  fupport  it,  to  which 
it  clings,  by  furrounding  it  ;  when  it  wants  that  fupport,  it 
falls  down,  and  creeps  on  the  ground,  as  fo  on  as  it  is  about 
2  feet  high.  Its  ftalk  is  round,  pretty  tender,  garnifhed  with 
final!,  branched  fhoots  ;  it  is  hairy  and  whitifh.  Its  leaves 
are  always  coupled,  but  they  are  unequal,  the  uppermoft  be¬ 
ing  much  larger  than  the  undermoft.  They  are  dented  ;  and 
though  the  dentings  are  not  deep,  yet  they  form  very  acute 
angles,  which  makes  them  look  as  if  they  were  garnifhed 
with  points.  They  are  flabby,  flefhy,  of  a  bright  green  on 
the  upper  part,  and  of  a  paler  green  on  the  lowermoft.  It  is 
pretended  that  thefe  leaves,  boiled  in  water,  and  made  into 
a  cataplafm,  are  excellent  for  the  cure  of  tumors,  or  fvvell- 
ings. 

The  feed,  which  grows  plentifully  in  the  fruit  of  this  plant, 
is  hot  to  the  firft  degree,  and  is  ufed  with  fuccefs  in  fome  dif- 
tempers.  It  is  faid  that  thofe  who  fell  mufk  increafe  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  it  by  an  addition  of  thefe  feeds. 

AMBREADA.  Thus  they  call  the  falfe,  or  factitious  amber, 
which  the  Europeans  ufe  in  their  trade  with  the  negroes  on. 
the  coaft  of  Africa,  and  particularly  on  the  river  Senegal. 
There  are  fome  large  and  red  pieces  of  it,  1000  of  which, 
making  20  ropes,  or  firings,  weigh  three  pounds.  There  are 
others  final],  and  alfo  red,  which  weigh  but  two  pounds  and  a 
half. 

AMBULANT,  or  AMBULATORY.  They  give  in  France 
the  name  of  ambulant  commiffioners  to  thofe  commiflioners, 
or  clerks,  of  the  king’s  farms,  who  have  no  fettled  office,  but 
vifit  all  the  offices  within  a  certain  diftrict,  to  fee  that  no¬ 
thing  be  done  in  them  againft  the  king’s  right  and  the  intereft 
of  the  farm. 

Ambulant,  is  alfo  faid  at  Amfterdam  of  thofe  brokers,  or  ex¬ 
change-agents,  who  have  not  been  fworn  before  the  magi- 
ftrates.  They  tranfacl  bufinefs  like  the  former,  but  their  tef- 
timony  is  not  received  in  the  courts  of  juftice.  See  Agents 
of  Exchange. 

AMEND.  To  amend  a  work,  is  ter  correct,  or  recti fy  the 
faults  of  it.  In  France  the  regulations  made  with  regard 
to  the  woollen  manufactors  order,  that  woollen  cloths,  and 
other  fluffs,  that  cannot  be  amended,  fhall  be  cut  into  pieces 
two  ells  long,  fometimes  without  a  fine,  and  fometimes  with. 
Among  the  artificers  and  handicrafts-men  in  France,  thofe 
works  that  are  feized  by  the  juries,  and  cannot  be  amended, 
are  liable  to  be  confifcated. 

AMENDABLE,  what  can  be  amended,  corrected,  or  recli- 
fied.  That  word  is  very  much  ufed  in  the  ftatutes  of  the 
companies,  or  corporations,  of  tradefmen  in  France,  and  is  faid 
of  thofe  works  feized  by  the  juries,  becaufe  they  are  faulty, 
but  which  can  be  rectified,  and,  therefore,  are  not  liable  to 
be  confifcated.  At  Paris  it  is  the  chamber,  or  court,  of 
the  police,  that  judges  whether  a  piece  of  work  is  amendable 
or  not. 

Amendable,  from  Amende,  a  fine,  is  alfo  in  France  of 
thofe  artificers,  or  workmen,  who  deferve  to  be  fined  for 
trangreffing  againft  the  ftatutes  and  rules  of  their  corporations. 

AMERICA,  the  largeft  part  of  the  four  the  world  is  divided 
into,  lies  to  the  weft  of  Europe  and  Africa,  from  which  it  is 
parted  by  the  Atlantic  ocean  ;  on  the  other  fide  it  has  the  Pa¬ 
cific,  or  South  fea,  which  feparates  it  from  Afia.  This  vaft 
continent  continued  unknown  to  the  reft  of  the  world  for  aft 
the  ages  that  paffed  from  the  Creation  to  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1492,  when  it  was  firft  difeovered  by  Chriftopher  Columbus, 
a  native  of  Genoa,  employed  for  that  purpofe  by  Ferdinand 
and  Ifabella,  king  and  queen  of  Spain. 

Yet  this  brave  adventurer  had  not  the  honour  of  giving  his 
own  name  to  this  new  world,  but  was  robbed  of  it  by  Ame¬ 
rica  Vefpufius,  a  Florentine,  who  was  fent  in  1497,  by  Ema¬ 
nuel,  king  of  Portugal,  to  continue  the  difeovenes  begun  by 
Columbus, 
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Tt  is  pretended,  indeed,  by  the  P'rench,  who  are  unwilling 
their  own  nation  fhould  be  without  a  (hare  of  the  glory  of  the 
difcovery,  that  Columbus  had  the  firfl  hint  of  this  unknown 
world  from  one  Betincourt,  whom  they  make  the  firft  dilco- 
verer  of  the  Azores,  or  Tercera  iflands. 

The  Spaniards  lay  a  claim,  likewife,  to  this  honour,  and  fay 
that  one  Captain  Aldres,  a  countryman  of  theirs,  who  died 
at  Madeira,  had  been,  with  two  others,  caft  on  the  American 
coaft  by  a  tempeft,  and  that  he  left  behind  him  fuch  direc¬ 
tions  and  obfervations  as  quite  convinced  Columbus,  into  whofe 
hands  they  had  fallen,  of  the  reality  of  fuch  a  continent,  and 
the  probability  of  finding  it  out. 

We  muff  not  omit  that  the  Welfh  affert  a  much  more  antient 
title  to  it  than  either  of  the  former ;  for  it  is  related  that  prince 
Madoc,  the  fon  of  Owen  Gwineth,  was,  with  his  fleet,  caft 
on  the  coaft  of  Florida,  as  early  as  the  year  1190,  or  accor¬ 
ding  to  fome  1170  ;  and  that  he  fent  for  colonies  from  his 
native  country,  which  fettled  there.  Though  this  is  by  many 
looked  on  as  fabulous,  yet  it  evidently  carries  fome  marks  of 
truth  with  it ;  for  Meredith  ap  Rheife,  who  gives  us  the  ac¬ 
count,  died  feveral  years,  before  Columbus  fet  about  his 
expedition.  And  it  receives  no  fmall  confirmation  from  the 
affinity  that  has  been  obferved  between  the  language  of  the 
Welfh  and  fome  of  the  Indian  nations.  Whether  any  of 
.thefe  ever  returned,  or  whether  they  purpofely  concealed 
their  new  fettlement  from  their  own  nation,  it  remained  ftill 
unknown  to  the  reft  of  the  Europeans  till  the  time  of  Co¬ 
lumbus. 

The  Spaniards  gave  it  the  name  of  the  New  World,  and  not 
improperly,  it  being  fuch  an  immenfe  tradt  that  it  exceeds 
any  of  the  other  three  parts  of  the  old  one,  and,  indeed,  is 
little  lefs  in  extent  than  all  the  three  parts  put  together. 

It  was  called  alfo  the  Weft-Indies,  as  being  near  equal  in 
wealth  with  the  other  Indies,  and  was  diftinguifhed  by  the 
name  Weft  in  regard  to  its  bearing  that  pofition  from  Europe, 
as  the  other  do  eaft. 

As  to  the  extent,  it  is  fo  prodigious,  that,  in  two  centuries 
and  a  half  from  its  firft  difcovery,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
afeertain  its  boundaries. 

What  has  been  hitherto  traced  of  it  extends  from  78  degrees 
north  latitude,  under  which  Sir  Thomas  Smith’s  bay  lies,  to 
57  degrees  fouth  latitude,  under  which  lies  cape  Horn,  the 
moft  fouthern  extremity  of  the  American  continent ;  which, 
taken  in  a  diredt  line,  amounts  to  8,100  miles  in  length, 
with  a  breadth,  in  fome  parts,  of  3,690  miles;  though  the 
ifthmus  that  joins  North  and  South  America  is  not  60  miles 
over:  yet  from  thence  both  parts  of  the  continent  ftretch 
themfelves  out  eaft  and  weft,  till  they  make  the  breadth  before 
mentioned. 

In  fuch  variety  of  climates  there  muft  neceffarily  be  a  great 
variety  of  foil.  1  he  moft  northern  and  fouthern  parts  are 
rendered  more  barren  by  the  exceffive  cold,  but  the  reft  is 
an  immenfe  treafury  of  nature,  producing  moft  of  the  plants, 
grains,  fruits,  trees,  metals,  minerals,  Cfe.  known  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  world,  and  thofe  in  great  plenty;  befides 
an  infinite  variety  of  others,  peculiar  to  itfelf,  as  not  having 
yet  been  found  in  any  other  country.  But  the  chief  wealth 
confifts  in  the  inexhauftible  mines  of  gold  and  filver,  which, 
though  the  labour  and  art  of  man  has  been  continually  endea¬ 
vouring  to  drain  for  above  200  years,  are  yet  fo  far  from  be¬ 
ing  impoverifhed,  that  they  feem  rather  to  want  frefh  fupplies 
of  bands  to  bring  the  fubterraneous  treafures  to  light. 

Nor  are  gold  and  filver  the  only  rich  productions ;  there  have 
been  fuch  great  quantities  of  pearls,  emeralds,  amethyfts,  and 
other  precious  ftones  found  here,  and  brought  into  Europe, 
that  the  value  of  thofe  commodities  is  confiderably  diminifhed 
to  what  it  was  before. 

To  thefe  may  be  added  a  vaft  number  of  other  commodities, 
which,  though  of  a  leffer  price,  are  neverthelefs  ftill  very 
valuable  and  ufeful.  Of  this  fort  are  cochineal,  indigo,  anatto, 
logwood,  brafil,  fuftic,  lignum  vitae,  fugar,  rum,  ginger,  pi¬ 
mento,  cacao,  vanelloes,  cotton,  red  wood,  tobacco,  turpen¬ 
tine,  train  oil,  naval  (tores,  furs  of  various  forts,  hides,  am- 
bergreafe,  bezoar,  balfams  of  Tolu,  Peru,  and  Chili ;  jefuits 
bark,  mechoachan,  faflafras,  farfaparilla,  calfia,  tamarinds, 
and  a  wonderful  variety  of  other  drugs,  woods,  and  plants;  to 
fome  of  which,  before  the  diicovery  of  America,  we  were  ei¬ 
ther  utter  ftrangers,  or  forced  to  buy  others  at  an  extravagant 
rate  from  Afia.  0 

The  prodigious  variety  of  excellent  fruits  which  grow  here, 
iuch  as  pomegranates,  citrons,  lemons,  oranges,  malicatous, 
cherries,  pears,  apples,  figs,  with  all  the  culinary,  medici¬ 
nal,  and  other  herbs,  roots,  Cfc.  would  be  endlefs  to  enumerate, 
Thefe  are  among  the  native  productions  of  America  ;  and  its 
foil  is  fo  kindly  and  fruitful,  that  it  nouriflhes  many  of  an  exo¬ 
tic  growth  in  the  greateft  perfection  ;  which  is  very  remark¬ 
able  in  coffee,  cultivated  here  of  late  with  furprifing  fuc- 
cefs  And  though  the  Europeans,  upon  their  firft  landing, 
found  no  corn ;  yet  all  forts  of  grain  are  now  produced  equal 
in  quantity  and  goodnefs  to  any  in  the  world.  To  which 
may  be  added  fheep,  hogs,  oxen,  goats,  cows,  &c.  which 

have  been  traniphnted  from  Europe,  and  have  multiplied  ex¬ 
ceedingly.  r 

Their  leas  abound  with  the  greateft  plenty  and  variety  of  filh, 


as  do  likewife  their  rivers,  which  are  the  largeft  and  Jonseft 
in  the  univerfe;  and,  in  comparifon  whereof,  tftpfe  of  Eu- 
rope  are  no  more  than  fmall  brooks.  The  river  of  Canada 
in  orth  America  is  known  to  run  more  than  1,500  miles, 
and  is  90  miles  over  at  the  mouth.  That  of  the  Amazons 
in  bouth  America,  which  riles  in  Peru,  waters  feveral 
arge  kmgdoms  in  a  courfe  of  3,600  miles ;  and,  falling  into 
the  fea  between  Brafil  and  Guiana,  rolls  with  fuch  rapidity, 
and  with  fuch  a  prodigious  quantity  of  water,  that  they  take 
it  quite  frefh  out  of  the  lea,  at  feveral  leagues  uiftance  from 
the  mouth  of  it.  That  of  Rio  de  la  Plata  is  computed  at 
ieait  150  miles  in  breadth  at  the  place  where  it  difeharo-es  it- 
fe.t  into  the  ocean  :  befides  a  great  number  of  others1,  not 
much  inferior  to  thefe. 


Upon  the  difcovery  of  America,  the  Spaniards  poffeffed  them- 
feives  of  the  largeft  and  richeft  part  of  it.  Hence  they  derive 
immenfe  treafures  yearly,  and  the  kingdom  of  Old  Spain 
may  even  be  faid  to  depend  wholly  on  the  New  for  the  fup- 
port  of  her  finances,  and  to  owe  all  her  opulence  and  grandeur 
to  her  extenfive  colonies  in  thefe  parts. 

On  the  continent  they  have  all  South  America,  except  Brafil, 
on  the  weftern  ocean,  which  belongs  to  the  Portugueze ;  and 
except  fome  parts  either  of  Chili,  or  in  the  Magellanic  land, 
on  the  ifthmus  of  Darien,  whofe  inhabitants  they  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  bring  under  their  fubje&ion;  and  whom,  on 
that  account,  they  ftile  Indies  bravos,  brave  or  courageous 
Indians :  except,  likewife,  the  vaft  country  of  the  Amazons, 
and  almoft  the  whole  country  of  Guiana,  where  the  French 
and  Dutch  have  fome  fettlements,  but  the  Spaniards  very 
few,  if  any.  J 

1  he  Spaniards  have  an  immenfe  wealth  from  America  ;  yet 
other  nations  partake  thereof,  as  we  (ball  fee  prefently  ;  for 
the  king  of  Spain  has  at  leaft  two  millions  sterling 
per  annum  revenue  from  thence,  including  the  indulto  on  the 
goods  brought  back  in  return  for  the  cargoes  fent  out  by  the 
other  merchants  ot  the  feveral  European  powers  v/ho  trade 
there,  as  well  merchandize  as  money  ;  the  Spanifh  merchants 
have  their  commifficn  for  the  returns,  and  have  oftentimes  the 
profits  made  in  New  Spain,  paying  the  foreign  merchants 
fuch  a  rate  as  they  agree  on  for  the  goods  at  their  going  out’; 
and  this  is  very  great,  and  enriches  the  merchants  of  Cadiz, 
Port  St.  Mary,  Seville,  and  other  places  to  a  very  great 
degree.  7  ° 

The  produce  of  the  feveral  countries  in  Spanifh  America,  are 
as  follows:  1.  gold  and  filver  in  Mexico.  See  Mexico 
Silver  and  no  g#ld  in  Peru.  See  Peru— Gold  and  no  filver 
in  Chili,  and  in  the  government  of  Veragna  and  New  Gra¬ 
nada— The  quantities  of  gold  and  filver  in  all  thefe  parts  of 
Spanifh  America,  are  without  meafure,  and  without  tale* 

N.  B.  In  the  general  accounts  which  we  have  of  New 
Spain,  travellers  make  mines  of  gold  and  filver  in  almoft  all 
the  provinces  of  this  great  country  :  but  we  are  allured  that  is  a 
mifiake;  the  gold  comes  chiefly  as  above  :  there  may  be  fome 
gold  found  in  the  rivers,  in  the  country  about  Carthagena, 
and  St.  Martha,  but  not  in  any  other  parts,  that  we  have  yet 
feen  duly  confirmed. 

2.  Sugar  is  another  article,  whereof  there  is  an  exceeding 
quantity,  chiefly  on  the  fide  of  the  Bay  of  Mexico,  Guaxaca, 
UV. — But  by  the  multitude  of  the  inhabitants,  and  their  lux¬ 
urious  way  of  living,  the  fugar  is  chiefly  confumed  in  Mexico, 
and  in  the  religious  houfes,  in  chocolate,  fweet-meats,  preferves, 
and  confectionary  wares.  The  quantity,  however,  fent  from 
Guaxaca  and  Guatimala,  and  other  provinces  to  Mexico,  and 
to  Panama,  is  exceeding  great ;  fo  that  it  is  a  confiderable 
branch  of  home-trade. 

3.  Tobacco,  this  is  a  very  fine  fort,  though  different  from 
that  of  the  Brafils ;  ’tis  generally  made  all  into  fnuff;  of 
which  the  galleons  bring  great  quantities.  ’Tis  chiefly  had  at 
St.  Martha,  Carthagena,  and  that  fide  of  the  gulph. 

4.  Cotton,  which  they  manufacture  at  home,  and  drive  a 
great  home-trade  in  the  goods  made  of  it, 

5.  Indigo,  efleemed  the  beft  in  the  world. 

6.  Cochineal,  a  very  valuable  merchandize,  chiefly  found  in 
the  government  of  Tobafco. 

7.  Valuable  drugs  of  feveral  forts,  as  aloes,  cortex  peru,  or 
jefuits  bark,  Paraguay  tea,  farfaparilla,  balfams  of  d  ivers  kinds, 
and  balm,  fome  of  Carthagena,  the  other  of  Tolu,  brimftone, 
pimento,  green  ftone  for  the  gravel,  cantharides,  or  Spanifh 
flies,  caffia  teftula,  olcacafam,  an  antidote  againft  poifon, 
manna,  amber  liquid  and  folid,  foap-root,  myrrh,  f sV.  &c. 

8.  Hides  and  lkins,  brought  from  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  Ha- 
vannah. 

9.  Chocolate. 

10.  Jewels,  as  totquoifes,  pearl,  emeralds,  coral,  topaz,  jafper. 
The  produce  of  thefe  greatly  extended  dominions,  with  "ref- 
peCt  to  trade,  muft  be  farther  diftinguifhed,  as  the  feveral 
countries  peculiarly  diftinguifh  themfin  their  commerce.  For 
here  is  a  very  confiderable  circulation  of  trade  among  them¬ 
felves,  as  well  as  a  return  to  Europe ;  and  perhaps  more 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  out  of  Europe,  China 
excepted.  It  is,  therefore,  neceffary  to  diftinguifh  between 
the  produce  of  the  country,  which  is  fent  to  Europe  as  mer¬ 
chandize,  and  the  produce  carried  from  one  part  of  America 
to  another,  for  their  home  confumption.  For  example, 
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Wheat  and  barley  are  fent  in  great  quantities  from  Ncoya, 
Guaxaca,  Venezuala,  Honduras,  Coquimbo,  Ifalcalla  from 
Chili,  to  Panama  and  Lima,  and  alfo  from  New  Bifcay,  to 
Mexico.  The  laft  town  and  country  of  Ifalcalla  is  called 
the  granary  of  Mexico. — Guatimala  alfo  has  good  wheat. — 
Timber,  pitch  and  tar,  hemp  and  cordage  fent  from  Guiaquil 
for  fhip-building,  to  Panama,  Lima  and  Acapulco.  Moft  of 
the  great  galleons  for  the  South-Sea  trade,  are  built  at  Guia¬ 
quil,  where  they  have  naval  ftores  ;  alfo  at  Chiapa,  Tabafco, 
Trinidade — Cotton  fpun  and  woven  into  feveral  forts  of 
manufactures,  in  Jucuman,  Niguaragua — Cotton  unwoven, 
and  for  others  to  work  into  manufactures,  but  more  generally 
wrought  among  themfelves,  at  Vera  Paz,  Crudad  Real, 
Guaxaca,  and  Mexico. 

They  have  black  cattle  in  New  Granada  and  Carthagena, 
Venezua'a,  Jucuman,  Coquimbo,  which  three  latter  places 
fupply  the  coaft  of  the  South-Seas. — Nicaragua,  Campeachy 
and  Guaxaca,  fend  great  quantities  of  black  cattle  to  Mexi¬ 
co. —  Chiapa,  La  Plata,  have  the  belt  horfes  and  mules. — 
Nicaragua,  Chili  and  Chiopa  have  fheep,  which  carry  bur¬ 
dens,  and  travel  all  over  Chili  and  Peru. — The  fheep  carry 
the  filver  from  Potofi  to  the  fea-fide. 

They  have  a  very  great  confumption  of  tobacco  made  into 
fnuff  among  themfelves  ;  and  it  employs  many  fhips  to  carry  it 
from  one  place  to  another.  The  large!!  quantities  of  it  are 
brought  from  the  Havannah,  on  the  ifle  of  Cuba,  which  is 
carried  to  La  Vera  Cruz  and  Porto  Bello  ;  and  fold  to  the 
merchants  of  Mexico  at  the  firfb,  and  of  Peru  at  the  other. — 
At  Venezuala  is  the  fined  tobacco  in  all  New  Spain. 

Cocoa  is  alfo  a  very  great  article  in  their  merchandize  ;  it  is 
produced  chiefly  at  Guatimala,  Vera  Paz,  Soconufca,  Cru¬ 
dad  Real,  and  Guaxaca.  The  nuns  have  the  chief  trade  of 
making  it  into  chocolate  :  it  is  thought  they  drink  more 
chocolate  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  than  in  all  New  Spain. 
Sugar  is  a  general  product  in  all  the  Spanifh  colonies  in  North 
America,  at  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Guaxaca,  Crudad  Real, 
Guatimala,  Ifalcalla,  &c.  It  is  confirmed  in  great  quanti¬ 
ties  in  Mexico,  and  the  mod  populous  cities ;  and  large  quan¬ 
tities  are  carried  to  Panama,  from  whence  they  carry  it  by 
fea  to  Lima,  to  Guiaquil  in  Peru,  and  to  Baldivia  in  the  re- 
moted  parts  of  Chili. — This  is  a  confiderable  article  of  their 
home  trade,  as  before  noticed. 

They  have  fome  manufactures  among  them  too ;  for  the  people 
fpin  cotton  with  great  application,  and  they  make  abundance 
of  neceflary  things  of  it,  which  they  could  not  have  from 
Europe  but  at  an  extraordinary  price ;  as  particularly  they 
make  a  coarfe  duff  for  the  poorer  fort  of  people,  called  mefti- 
zas,  with  which  they  clothe  themfelves,  and  of  which  they 
make  hammocks  to  lye  in. 

They  make  alfo  a  kind  of  Segovia  cloth,  of  Iheep’s-wool,  and 
cotton-wool,  mixed  together  :  and  this  is  carried  through  the 
country  on  mules  to  be  fold,  like  as  the  pedlars  in  Poland 
carry  linnen  from  place  to  place.  This  cloth  is  generally 
bought  to  clothe  the  free  Chridian  Indians,  who  live  in  great 
numbers  in  the  villages,  and  even  in  the  larged  cities,  and 
drive  trades  according  as  they  are  brought  up  and  taught 
when  they  are  young ;  particularly,  they  are  carpenters,  ma- 
fons,  hufbandmen,  vine-dreflers,  planters,  &c.  Some  of 
thefe  have  great  farms,  and  are  well  turned  for  making  of 
fugar  and  indigo.  There  are  above  120,000  families  of  them 
in  the  city  of  Nicaragua,  and  the  country  adjacent,  generally 
employed  in  feeding  black  cattle,  and  planting  corn  :  with 
both  which  they  fupply  the  greated  cities  towards  Ifalcalla 
and  Mexico. 

The  feveral  kingdoms  of  this  country  are  fo  vaftly  large,  that 
great  numbers  of  people,  and  of  cattle,  are  employed  to  carry 
by  land  the  growth  of  one  country  to  another.  The  people 
of  Nicaragua,  and  of  the  Honduras,  employ  30,000  mules 
and  horfes  to  carry  corn,  fugar,  cocoa,  and  other  goods  into 
the  inward  provinces ;  they  carry  thofe  things,  as  provifions, 
even  to  Mexico  itfelf. 

Every  time  the  galleons  arrive  from  Europe,  there  are  an  in¬ 
finite  number  of  people  of  all  forts,  as  well  Peruvians  and 
Chilians  as  Spaniards,  who  come  from  the  remoted  parts  of 
the  Spanifh  countries  to  Porto  Bello,  with  fervants,  mules, 
guanicoes  and  other  carriage,  to  trade  for  thofe  European 
goods :  and  for  the  payment,  they  bring  in  the  fird  place  the 
bullion,  which,  as  it  is  heavy,  and  mutt  come  at  lead  over¬ 
land  from  Panama,  fo  it  requires  abundance  of  cattle  for  car¬ 
riage;  others  bring  it  by  land  carriage  from  the  countries 
whence  they  come,  as  from  Cufco  and  Quitto  in  Peru,  over 
the  mountains,  and  more  dill  from  Lima;  and  fome  come 
even  from  Chili  itfelf,  which  is  a  drange  journey  for  length. 
The  latter  of  thefe,  it  is  true,  bring  nothing  but  gold,  and 
generally  come  from  Baldivia  and  St.  Jago  by  fea  to  Lima, 
and  the  red  by  land  :  but  then  thefe  convey  the  European 
goods,  which  are  bulky  rather  than  heavy,  up  the  river  to  the 
lake  of  Nicaragua,  and  fo  to  Panama. 

As  there  is  a  vafl  flux  of  trade  thus  between  Porto  Bello  and 
Panama  on  this  occafion,  fo  there  is  a  very  great  trade  from 
all  the  coad  of  Chili  and  Peru  direftly  to  Panama  by  fea  ;  in- 
fomuch  that  on  thefe  occafions  there  {hall  be  feen  in  the 
bay  and  road  of  Panama,  three  or  four  hundred  fail  of  fhips 
at  a  time,  againd  the  approach  of  the  fair  at  Porto  Bello. 


In  like  manner,  for  carrying  the  treafure  for  the  galleons  fr6m 
Mexico,  and  the  country  of  Paetneca,  which  is  about  60 
miles  north  from  Mexico,  to  La  Vera  Cruz,  when  the  gal¬ 
leons  come  from  old  Spain,  the  numbers  of  carriages,  men,' 
and  horfes,  are  incredible.  The  filver  mines  in  and  about 
that  part  of  the  empire  of  Mexico,  are  hardly  to  be  reported, 
the  account  would  be  looked  on  as  fabulous  and  impofllble. 
The  number  of  flaves,  Indians  and  natives  employed  in 
thefe  mines,  is  proportionanly  great,  befides  above  100,000 
Spanifh  Indians,  and  Creolian  Indians  orMefiiza’s,  that  is  to 
fay,  begotten  between  a  Spaniard  and  a  Mexican;  and  be¬ 
fides  7  or  8000  families  of  real  Spaniards,  who  live  among, 
rule,  and  govern  the  red.  Add  to  thefe,  the  numbers  of 
people,  horfes  and  mules,  employed  to  carry  all  the  treafure 
and  merchandize  between  Mexico  and  La  Vera  Cruz. 

The  product  of  the  country  there  is  riot  fufficient  to  fupply 
thefe,  and  the  city  of  Mexico  cannot  fupply  them  ;  therefore 
corn  and  cattle,  and  other  provifions,  are  brought  a  long 
way  for  their  fupport. 

The  carriage  back  again  to  other  parts  from  La  Vera  Cruz, 
of  the  Euiopean  goods  which  come  by  the  galleons,  is  a  very 
confiderable  article  of  trade;  and  particularly  the  carriage  alfo 
of  tobacco,  fugar,  and  other  produce  of  Guatimala,  and  the 
adjacent  country  of  Guaxaca,  which  comes  by  fea  to  La  Ve¬ 
ra  Cruz  from  the  fouth  coad.— All  this  is  laid  to  employ 
above  60,000  horfes,  mules,  afies,  and  a  proportioned  num¬ 
ber  of  men. 

Cochineal  is  brought  thus  over  the  mountains  from  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Guadalaxara,  north-wed  from  Mexico  about  three 
hundred  and  twenty  miles.  It  is  brought  on  horfes  and 
mules,  with  which  the  country  abound.  - 
T his  account  of  the  inland  trade  and  land-carriage  of  New- 
Spain  being  fo  confiderable  an  article  of  commerce,  natu¬ 
rally  brings  me  to  fpeak  of  the  trade  of  Acapulco  on  the 
South  Seas,  as  it  refpe&s  the  land  part  chiefly  :  but  for  this 
fee  the  article  Acapulco. 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  whole  of  the  trade  of  Spanifli 
America,  we  fhould  take  fome  notice  of  the  fupplies  of  all 
the  goods  they  call  for  from  Europe :  For  this  we  refer  to 
Spain  and  Spanish  America  for  a  more  particular  ac¬ 
count  ;  we  here  contenting  ourfelves. 

We  (hall,  however,  here  give  a  Iketch  of  the  great  value 
of  the  returns  made  to  Europe  for  this  trade,  from  whence 
fome  calculation  may  be  made  by  it  of  the  value  alfo 
of  the  goods  exported  from  Europe.  That  fome  rational 
conjecture  may  be  made  of  the  magnitude  of  this  whole 
trade  in  general,  and  the  wealth  of  the  Spanifli  dominions  in 
America  in  particular,  we  fliall  here  exhibit  the  draught  of 
a  cargo  of  one  of  the  leaft  fleets  or  flotas  from  La  Vera  Cruz 
that  came  fome  years  ago,  and  which  confifted  but  of  five 
galleons,  and  a  pelache  or  advice  boat  that  arrived  at  Cadiz 
in  July  1723.  It  is  as  follows : 

Pieces  of  Eight,  705,626  for  the  king  )  duely 
Ditto  —  —  7,621,586  for  the merchts.  Jreoifter’d. 

Old  Plate  —  174,348 

Gold  —  —  —  403,277  inpiftolescoin’d  }  alfo  - 
Ditto  —  —  —  15,325  in  duft.  Jregifter’d. 

8,920,162 

N.  B.  This  is  all  what  they  called  registered  plate  • 
the  plate  unregistered  is  fometimes  equal  to  it,  and 
always  very  confiderable. 

Merchandize  by  the  same  Fleet. 

Cochineal  —  1,425  bales  Coral  —  8  cbefls 

Indigo  1,931  ditto  Oil  of  Myrrh  6flalks  large 

Cocoa  —  920,000  lb.  wt.  Ointmentditto57  ditto 

Venelloes  —  70,000  lb.  wt.  Powder ofOxaca  22  ditto 
Jallap  —  • —  458bales  Presents  — .  263  chefts 
Cortex  Peru  —  67  ditto  Chocolate  114  chefts 
LapisContrayerva  37  ditto  China  ware  18  ditto 
Sarsaparilla  —  37  ditto  Liquid  amber  ii  boxes 
Pearls  —  —  2boxes  Bees-wax  8,716  quintals 

Emeralds  —  —  1  ditto  Dress’d  hides  1,527 
Ginger  —  —  27  calks 

After  the  arrival  of  the  above  Flota,  came  in  the  fame  fea- 
fon  two  fhips  from  Buenos  Ayres. 

Cargo. 

Pieces  of  Eight  498,326  for  the  king 
Ditto  —  —  2,753,842  for  the  merchants 

Gold  —  —  —  326,790  in  duft  for  the  king. 

Hides  —  —  —  37,726  dried 

Paragua  Tea  —  —  463  chefts 

Cortex  Peru  —  — .  237  bags 

Amber  —  —  —  —  38  boxes 

Another  Flota,  which  arrived  in  Spain  in  April  1727,  beim* 
the  lame  which,  at  that  time,  lay  long  blocked  up  at  the  Ha¬ 
vannah  for  fear  of  a  war  with  England,  confifted  of  7  gal- 
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leons  and  4  merchant-fhips,  exclufive  of  one  fii'p  loft  upori 
the  Azores  orweftward  iflands  :  this  fleet  was  exceeding  rich, 
and  brought,  befides  private  fums  unregiftered,  and  befides 

merchandize, 

14.,?  1 6,794  Pieces  of  Eight  in  filven 
123,840  -  -  in  gold. 

The  {hip  loft  had  two  boxes  of  coined  gold,  and  236,178 
pieces  of  eight  in  filver.  The  merchants  goods  we  had  no 

eftimate  of.  c 

At  the  fame  time  the  galleons  blocked  up  in  the  harbour  or 
Porto  Bello,  by  Admiral  Hofier,  had  on  board  no  kfs  than 
26  millions  of  pieces  of  eight  in  fpecie,  befides  merchandize  . 
at  the  fame  time  alfo  an  Englifh  fhip  called  the  Royal  George, 
loaden  there  for  the  South  Sea  Company  of  London,  had  on 
board  near  a  million  of  pieces  of  eight  in  treafure,  befides 
merchandize ;  and  another  South  Sea  (hip  at  La  Vera  Cruz 
had  near  as  much.  . 

Thefe  are  fure  teftimonies  of  the  immenfe  wealth  of  Spa¬ 
nish  America,  and  of  the  great  extent  of  the  commerce 
from  Europe  to  them,  of  which  the  above  were  the  returns. 
After  this,  no  queftion  need  be  afked,  to  what  height  fuch 
a  commerce  may  not  be  carried.  It  has  advanced  not  in- 
confiderably  fince ;  for  though  the  trade  of  particular  Euro¬ 
pean  nations  may  have  declined,  yet  others  have  advanced, 
which  has  been,  and  always  will  be  owing  to  the  encourage¬ 
ment  given  thereto  in  Old  Spain.  . 

The  iflands  in  America  belonging  to  the  Spaniards  are  St.  Do¬ 
mingo,  otherwife  called  Hifpaniola,  which  the  h  rench  fhare 
with  them  at  prefent ;  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Canary  iflands,  St. 
Margaret,  and  fome  other  lefs  confiderable,  which  the  Spani¬ 
ards  vifit  fometimes,  but  where  they  have  no  colonies— See 
Spain,  Spanish  America,  Acapulco,  Mexico,  Peru. 
Before  the  laft  definitive  treaty  of  1763,  trance  had 
on  the  continent  of  America,  Canada,  where  are  Que¬ 
bec,  Montreal,  Port-Royal,  Richlieu,  and  Fron- 
tenac,  the  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana  :  but  fince  the 
{aid  treaty  thefe  are  annexed  to  the  crown  of  England,  and 
the  privilege  of  navigating  on  the  Mississippi  is  allowed  to 
England  as  well  as  France. 

Before  the  war,  France  had  the  iflands  of  Martinico, 
Guadaloupe,  Desirada,  Marigalante,  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew,  Santa  Cruz,  Granada  and  the  Gra- 
NADINes,  and  they  pretended  a  right  to  St.  Vincent,  St. 
Lucia,  Dominica  and  Tobago;  but  fince  the  faid  treaty, 
Granada  and  the  Granadines,  St.  Vincent,  Domi¬ 
nica,  and  Tobago,  are  annexed  to  the  crown  of  England, 
and  St.  Lucia  is  given  to  France ;  and  the  former  are  their 
antient  iflands,  of  which  we  difpoffeffed  them  in  the  laft  war, 
and  reftored  to  them  at  the  laft  peace. 

Before  the  treaty  of  1763,  the  French  pofiefled  the  fouthern 
part  of  St.  Domingo,  Cape-Breton  or  Louisburgh, 
the  ifland  of  St.  John’s,  the  ifland  of  Anticoste,  the 
Madeline  Islands,  and  others  dependant  on  Canada. 
Since  the  laft  peace,  the  French  retain  their  part  of  St.  Do¬ 
mingo  ;  and  Cape  BreTon,  the  ifland  of  St.  John,  the 
ifland  of  Anticofte,  together  with  the  ifland  of  Madalene, 
and  all  dependencies  on  Canada  are  ceded  to  Great  Britain, 
and  the  French  have  the  iflands  of  St.  Peter’s  and  Mique¬ 
lon  ceded  to  them  for  the  {helter  of  their  fifliermen,  with¬ 
out  the  liberty  of  making  any  fortifications  ;  and  it  is  ftipu- 
lated,  that  they  are  to  keep  a  guard  of  50  men  only  upon 
them  for  the  police. 

The  Portugueze  have  in  America  the  coaft  of  Brazil  only, 
which  extends  from  the  river  of  the  Amazons  to  that  of  St. 
Gabriel,  near  the  river  Plate.  That  coaft  is  divided  into  14 
captainQiips,  or  governments,  of  which  thofe  that  are  belt 
known  in  Europe  are  Fernambuco,  or  Pernambuco,  Santos 
or  Baya  da  todos  los  fantos,  i.  e.  the  Bay  of  all  Saints,  and 
Rio  Janeiro.  The  rich  gold  and  diamond  mines  of  this 
country  afford  the  Portugueze  a  conftant  fupply  of  wealth  ;  and 
the  trade  they  carry  on  thither  is  the  fupport  of  their  kingdom. 
The  Dutch,  who  have  fo  large  a  fhare  in  the  Eafi-Indies, 
have  but  a  very  fmall  one  in  thofe  of  the  Weft.  Their  iflands  j 
are  Saba,  St.  Euftatia,  and  a  part  of  the  ifle  of  St.  Martin  ;  all 
thefe  are  the  fmalleft  and  moft  inconfiderable  of  the  Antilles. 
But,  to  make  the  Dutch  fome  amends,  they  are  in  pofleflion 
of  Bonaires,  Aruba  or  Oruba,  Curaffow,  which  is  alfo  fpelt 
Curasao.  Thefe  not  lying  any  great  diftance  from  Cartha- 
gena  and  Porto  Bello,  afford  the  Dutch  frequent  opportunity 
to  carry  on  a  very  profitable  contraband  trade,  which  the 
Spanifh  governors  are  ufed  to  wink  at. 

They  have  alfo  Surinam,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the 
fame  name,  on  the  coaft  of  Guiana  ;  befides  Bamron,  Apren- 
vace,  and  Berbice  ;  ail  thefe  are  on  the  continent,  and  are,  as 
it  were,  feparated  by  Cayenne,  which  belongs  to  the  French. 
The  Danes  are  fettled  on  the  fmall  ifland  of  St.  Thomas, 
where  the  Hamburghers  alfo  have  a  fmall  fadfory.  This 
ifland  is  not  far  from  Porto  Rico  They  are  alfo  in  pofief- 
fion  of  one  of  the  fmall  iflands  called  the  Virgins. 

The  duke  of  Courland,  with  his  people  formerly,  as  well 
as  the  Swedes,  have  alfo  made  fome  attempts  to  get  a  foot¬ 
ing  in  this  hew  World  ;  the  former  in  fome  of  the  Antilles, 
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find  the  latter  in  North  America.  But  their  projects  met  vvitli 
no  fuccefs. 

The  fame  may  be  obferved  of  the  Scots,  who  in  the  begirt- 
ning  of  the  X  Vllth.  Century  ;  fettled  in  the  ifthmUs,  and  ori 
the  river  of  Darien,  from  whence  they  were  driven  by  the 
Spaniards. 

Remarks. 

By  this  furvey  of  America,  and  of  the  territories  belonging 
to  the  feveral  European  potentates,  who  fhare  this  part  of  the 
world  among  them  in  colonies,  a  good  judgment  may  be  made 
how  greatly  the  general  traffic  and  navigation  of  Europe  de¬ 
pends  on  America.  And,  indeed,  it  is  worth  obfervation* 
that  the  trade  from  the  feveral  mother  kingdoms  interefted 
in  America,  to  their  refpedfive  colonies  there,  may  be  looked 
on  in  the  light  of  their  own  branches  of  foreign  trade,  as  be¬ 
ing  under  their  own  diredfion  and  regulation  :  and  it  muft  be 
allowed,  that  experience  hath  hitherto  fhewn,  that  thofe  pow¬ 
ers  who  moft  wifely  cherifh  their  plantation  trade  and  navi¬ 
gation  in  America,  in  due  fubferviency  to  the  profperity  of 
their  particular  mother-countries,  are  likely  to  have  the  great- 
eft  fhare  of  mercantile  fhipping,  the  beft  nurfery  for  feamenj 
and  in  a  word,  to  be  the  beft  capable  of  maintaining  the  do¬ 
minion  find  fovereignty  of  the  feas. 

America,  more  efpecially  its  iflands,  depend  greatly  on  Afri¬ 
ca,  which  fupplies  the  feveral  powers  therein  concerned  with 
negroes,  to  do  their  flavery  in  their  refpe&ive  plantations.  To 
the  Spaniards  and  Portugueze  the  Blacks  are  particularly  ufe- 
ful  in  their  gold  and  filver,  and  diamond  mines  ;  to  the  Englifh 
and  the  French  in  the  production  of  their  fugars,  tobacco, 
rice,  indigo,  &c.  &c.  And  in  their  iflands  particularly,  it 
has  been  faid  that  the  Europeans  cannot  fuftain  that  labour 
and  fatigue  in  thofe  climates  equal  to  what  the  negroes  are  ex¬ 
perienced  to  do.  This,  however,  has  been  looked  on  by 
many  wife  and  good  men  as  a  pretext  to  fubject  that  race  of 
men  to  flavery  ;  for,  if  the  Europeans  were  obliged  to  live 
as  foberly  as  the  negroes,  they  would  be  as  able  to  undergo  the 
real  flavery  the  negroes  do  in  fome  plantations,  efpecially  in  the 
French  fugar  colonies,  where  in  order  to  raife  their  colonies  as 
fuddenly  as  poffible,  they  regard  no  hardfhips  they  put  on  theif 
negroe  flaves:  and  by  thefe  means  that  rival  nation  firft  fup- 
planted  England  in  the  fugar  trade  of  moft  parts  of  Europe. 
The  communication  between  America  and  Afia;  though  far 
from  being  fo  large  as  the  circumftances  of  each  will  admit 
of,  has,  however,  of  late  years,  been  carried  to  a  pretty  con¬ 
fiderable  extent,  a»d  is  produdtive  of  mutual  advantages  to 
both.  The  commerce  of  the  Philippine  iflands  depends  in  a 
great  meafure  on  the  two  large  {hips  which  arrive  thither  year¬ 
ly  from  Acapulco,  bringing  to  the  value  of  10,000,000  of 
pieces  of  eight,  in  goods  and  fpecie ;  and  the  returns  they 
make  in  all  the  choice  products  of  the  Eaft-Indies,  are  dif- 
perfed  from  Acapulco,  fome  in  fmaller  veffels  to  the  fea-coafts 
of  Peru  and  Chili ;  but  the  greater  part  to  Mexico,  by  land  car¬ 
riage,  which  is  240  miles  ;  whereby  a  great  number  of  peo¬ 
ple,  hoifes,  mules,  and  carriages  are  employed.  Add  to  this, 
that  the  exports  from  America  to  the  Philippines  come  chiefly 
from  Mexico  to  Acapulco,  by  the  fame  land- carriage.  See 
Acapulco. 

For  the  trade  of  America,  as  the  fame  relates  to  the  intereft 
of  the  powers  under  whofe  dominion  the  feveral  colonies 
are,  together  with  the  peculiar  laws  and  regulations  made 
to  rertder  them  more  beneficial  to  thofe  feveral  powers  ;  fee 
British  America,  Spanish  America,  French  Ame¬ 
rica,  Portugueze  America,  Dutch  America. 

The  definitive  treaty  of  1763,  having  made  a  great 
alteration  in  the  affairs  of  America,  we  (hall  here  infert  the 
faid  treaty  at  large  ;  to  which  we  {hall  occafionally  refer 
throughout  this  work. 

The  Definitive  Treaty  of  friendfhip  and  peace  between 
his  Britannic  Majefty,  the  moft  Chriftian  King,  and  the  King 
of  Spain,  concluded  at  Paris  the  10th  day  of  February;  1763. 
To  which  the  King  of  Portugal  acceded  on  the  fame  day. 

In  the  name  of  the  moft  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity,  Father, 
Son  and  Holy  Ghoft.  So  be  it. 

Be  it  known  to  all  thofe  to  whom  it  {hall,  or  may,  in  arty 
manner,  belong. 

It  has  pleafed  the  Moft  High  to  diffufe  the  Spirit  of  Union 
and  concord  among  the  princes,  whofe  divifions  had  fpread 
troubles  in  the  four  parts  of  the  world,  and  to  infpire  them 
with  the  inclination  to  caufe  the  comforts  of  peace  to  fucceed 
to  the  misfortunes  of  a  long  and  bloody  war,  which,  having 
arifen  between  England  and  France,  during  the  reign  of  the 
molt  ferene  and  moft  potent  prince  George  the  Second,  by 
the  grace  of  God  king  of  Great  Britain,  of  glorious  memo¬ 
ry,  continued  under  the  reign  of  the  moft  ferene  and  moft 
potent  prince  George  the  Third,  his  fucceffor  ;  and  in  its 
progrefs,  communicated  itfelf  to  Spain  and  Portugal :  confe- 
quently,  the  moft  ferene  and  moft  potent  prince  George  the 
Third,  by  the  grace  of  God  king  of  Great  Britain,  France 
and  Ireland,  Duke  of  Brunfwick  and  Lunenhourg,  Arch- 
TYeafurer,  and  E!e£tor  of  the  Holy  R.oman  Empire ;  the 
moft  ferene  and  moft  poten  t  prince  Lewis ‘the  Fifteenth,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  Moft  Chriftian  King;  and  the  moft  fe- 
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tine  and  mod  potent  prince  Charles  the  7  hired,  by  the  grace 
of  God  king  of  Spain  and  of  the  Indies  ;  after  having  laid 
the  foundation  of  peace  in  the  preliminaries  figned  at  Foun- 
tainebleau  the  third  of  November  laft  ;  and  the  moft  ferene 
and  moft  potent  prince,  Don  Jofeph  the  Firft,  by  the  grace 
of  God  king  of  Portugal  and  of  the  Algarves,  after  having 
acceded  thereto,  determined  to  compleat,  without  delay, 
this  great  and  important  work.  For  this  purpofe,  the  high 
contrafting  parties  have  named  and  appointed  their  refpeeftive 
ambafladorS  extraordinary  and  minifters  plenipotentiary,  viz. 
His  facred  majefty  the  king  of  Great- Britain,  the  moft  ilj.uftri- 
ous  and  moft'  excellent  lord,  John,  duke  and  earl  of  Bed¬ 
ford,  marquis  of  Taviftock,  &c.  his  minifter  of  ftate,  lieu¬ 
tenant  general  of  his  armies,  keeper  of  his  privy  feal,  knight 
of  the  moft  noble  order  of  the  garter,  and  his  ambaflador  ex¬ 
traordinary  and  minifter  plenipotentiary  to  his  Moft  Chriftian 
Majefty ;  his  facred  majefty  the  Moft  Chriftian  King,  the 
moft  illuftrious  and  moft  excellent  lord  Crefar  Gabriel  de 
Choifeul,  duke  of  Praflin,  peer  of  France,  knight  of  his  or¬ 
ders,  lieutenant  general  of  his  armies,  and  of  the  province 
of  Britany,  counfellor  in  all  his  ccuncib,  and  minifter  and 
fecretary  of  ftate,  and  of  his  commands  and  finances ;  his 
facred  Majefty  the  Catholic  King,  the  moft  illuftrious  and 
moft  excellent  lord,  Dom  Jerome  Grimaldi,  marftuis  de  Gri¬ 
maldi,  knight  of  the  Moft  Chriftian  King’s  orders,  gentleman 
of  his  Catholic  Majefty ’s  bedchamber  in  employment,  and 
his  ambaflador  extraordinary  to  his  Moft  Chriftian  Majefty  ; 
his  facred  majefty  the  Moft  Faithful  King,  the  moft  illuftri¬ 
ous  and  moft  excellent  lord,  Martin  de  Mello  &  Caftro, 
knight  profefled  of  the  order  of  Chrift,  of  his  Moft  faithful 
Majefty’s  council,  and  his  ambaflador  and  minifter  plenipo¬ 
tentiary  to  his  Moft  Chriftian  Majefty. 

Who,  after  having  duly  communicated  to  each  other  their 
full  powers,  in  good  form,  copies  whereof  are  tranferibed  at 
the  end  of  the  prefent  treaty  of  peace,  have  agreed  upon 
the  articles,  the  tenor  of  which  is  as  follows. 

Article  I.  There  {hall  be  a  chriftian,  univerfal,  and  per¬ 
petual  peace,  as  well  by  fea  as  by  land,  and  a  fincere  and 
conftant  friendfhip  {hall  be  re-eftablifhed  between  their  Bri¬ 
tannic,  Moft  Chriftian,  Catholic,  and  Moft  Faithful  Majef- 
ties,  and  between  their  heirs  and  fucceflors,  kingdoms,  do¬ 
minions,  provinces,  .countries,  fubje&s  and  vaflals,  of  what 
quality  or  condition  foever  they  be,  without  exception  of 
places  or  of  perfons :  fo  that  the  high  contradfing  parties  {hall 
give  the  greateft  attention  to  maintain  between  themfelves  and 
their  faid  dominions  and  fubjedls,  this  reciprocal  friendfhip 
and  correfpondence,  without  permitting  on  either  fide,  any 
kind  of  hoftilities  by  fea  or  by  land,  to  be  committed  from 
henceforth,  for  any  caufe  or  under  any  pretence  whatfoever, 
and  every  thing  fhall  be  carefully  avoided  which  might  here¬ 
after,  prejudice  the  union  happily  re-eftablilhed,  applying 
themfelves,  on  the  contrary,  on  every  occafion,  to  procure 
for  each  other  whatever  may  contribute  to  their  mutual  glory, 
interefts  and  advantages  without  giving  any  afliftance  or  pro¬ 
tection,  diredhly  or  indiredtly,  to  thofe  who  would  caufe  any 
prejudice  to  either  of  the  high  contracting  parties  ;  there 
fhall  be  a  general  oblivion  of  every  thing  that  may  have  been 
done  or  committed  before  or  fince  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  which  is  juft  ended. 

II.  The  treaties  of  Weftphalia,  of  1648;  thofe  of  Madrid, 
between  the  crowns  of  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  of  1667,  and 
1 670  ;  the  treaties  of  peace  of  Nimeguen  of  1678  and  1679  ; 
of  Ryfwick,  of  1697;  thofe  of  peace  and  of  commerce  of 
Utrecht,  of  1713  ;  that  of  Baden,  of  1714;  the  treaty  of  triple 
alliance  of  the  Hague,  of  1717  ;  that  of  the  quadruple  alliance 
of  London,  of  1718  ;  the  treaty  of  peace  of  Vienna,  of  1738  ; 
the  definitive  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  of  1748  ;  and  that  of 
Madrid  between  the  crowns  of  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  of 
1750  ;  as  well  as  the  treaties  between  the  crowns  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  of  the  13th  of  February,  1668  ;  of  the  6th  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1715  ;  and  of  the  12th  of  February  1761  ;  and  that  of 
the  nth  of  April,  1713,  between  France  and  Portugal,  with 
the  guarantees  of  Great  Britain,  ferve  as  a  bafis  and  founda¬ 
tion  to  the  peace,  and  the  prefent  treaty  :  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pofe  they  are  all  renewed  and  confirmed  in  the  beft  form,  as 
well  as  all  the  treaties  in  general,  which  fubfifted  between  the 
high  contracting  parties  before  the  war,  as  if  they  were  in- 
ferted  here  word  for  word,  fo  that  they  are  to  be  exactly  ob- 
ferved,  for  the  future,  in  their  whole  tenor,  and  religioufly 
executed  on  all  fides,  in  all  their  points  which  fhall  not  be  de¬ 
rogated  from  by  the  prefent  treaty,  notwithftanding  all  that  may 
have  been  ftipulated  to  the  contrary  by  any  of  the  high  con¬ 
tracting  parties  :  and  all  the  faid  parties  declare,  that  they  will 
not  fufter  any  privilege,  favour  or  indulgence  to  fubfift,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  treaties  above  confirmed,  except  what  {hall  have 
been  agreed  and  ftipulated  by  the  prefent  treaty. 

III.  All  the  prifoners  made  on  all  fides,  as  well  by  land  as  by 
fea,  and  the  hoftages  carried  away,  or  given,  during  the 
war,  and  to  this  day,  {hall  be  reftored  without  ranfom,  fix 
weeks  at  lateft,  to  be  computed  from  the  clay  of  the  exchange 
of  the  ratification  of  the  prefent  treaty,  each  crown  refpec- 
tively  paying  the  advances  which  (hall  have  been  made  for 
the  fubiiftence  and  maintenance  of  their  prifoners,  by  the 
fovereign  of  the  country  where  they  fhall  have  been  detained, 
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according  to  the  attefted  receipts  and  eftimates,  and  other 
authentic  vouchers,  which  {hall  be  furnifhed  on  one  fide  and 
the  other  :  and  fecurities  {hall  be  reciprocally  given  for  the 
payment  of  the  debts  which  the  prifoners  {hall  have  con¬ 
tracted  in  the  countries  where  they  have  been  detained,  un¬ 
til  their  entire  liberty.  And  all  the  {hips  of  war  and  merchant 
veflels  which  (hall  have  been  taken  fince  the  expiration  of  the 
terms  agreed  upon  for  the  ceflation  of  hoftilities  by  fea, 
{hall  be  likewife  reftored,  bona  fide,  with  all  their  crews  and 
cargoes  :  and  the  execution  of  this  article  fhall  be  proceed¬ 
ed  upon  immediately  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications 
of  this  treaty. 

IV.  FIis  Moft  Chriftian  Majefty  renounces  all  pretenfions  which 
he  has  heretofore  formed,  or  might  form,  to  Nova  Scotia, 
or  Acadia,  in  all  its  parts,  and  guaranties  the  whole  of  it, 
and  with  all  its  dependencies  to  the  king  of  Great-Britain  : 
Moreover,  his  Moft  Chriftian  Majefty  cedes  and  guaranties  to 
his  faid  Britannick  Majefty,  in  full  right,  Canada,  with  all 
its  dependencies,  as  well  as  the  ifland  of  Cape  Breton,  and 
all  the  other  iflands  and  coafts  in  the  gulph  and  river  of 
St.  Lawrence,  and  in  general,  every  thing  that  depends 
on  the  faid  countries,  lands,  iflands,  and  coafts,  with  the  fo- 
vereignty,  property,  pofleffion,  and  all  rights  acquired  by  trea¬ 
ty  or  otherwife,  which  the  Moft  Chriftian  King  and  the  crown 
of  France  have  had  till  now,  over  the  faid  countries,  iflands, 
lands,  places,  coafts,  and  their  inhabitants,  fo  that  the  Moft: 
Chriftian  King  cedes  and  makes  over  the  whole  to  the  faid 
king,  and  to  the  crown  of  Great-Britain,  and  that  in  the 
moft  ample  manner  and  form,  without  reftri£Hon,  and  without 
any  liberty  to  depart  from  the  faid  ceflion  and  guaranty  under 
any  pretence,  or  to  difturb  Great-Britain  in  the  polleffions 
above-mentioned.  His  Britannick  Majefty,  on  his  fide,  agrees 
to  grant  the  liberty  of  the  catholick  religion  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Canada  ;  he  will  confequently  give  the  moft  precife  and  moft . 
effeftual  orders,  that  his  new  Roman  Catholick  fubjedts  may 
profefs  the  worfhip  of  their  religion,  according  to  the  rites  of 
the  Romifh  church,  as  far  as  the  laws  of  Great-  Britain  permit. 
His  Britannick  Majefty  further  agrees  that  the  French  inhabi¬ 
tants,  or  others,  who  had  been  fubjedts  of  the  Moft  Chriftian 
King  in  Canada,  may  retire  with  all  fafety  and  freedom,  wher¬ 
ever  they  fhall  think  proper,  and  may  fell  their  eftates,  provided 
it  be  to  fubjedts  of  his  Britannick  Majefty,  and  bring  away 
their  effedts,  as  well  as  their  perfons,  without  being  reftrained 
in  their  emigration,  under  any  pretence  whatfoever,  except 
that  of  debts,  or  of  criminal  profecutions :  the  term  limited 
for  this  emigration,  fhall  be  fixed  to  the  fpace  of  eighteen 
months,  to  be  computed  from  the  day  of  the  exchange  of  the 
ratifications  of  the  prefent  treaty. 

V.  The  fubjedfs  of  France  fhall  have  the  liberty  of  fifhing 
and  drying  on  a  part  of  the  coafts  of  the  ifland  of  Newfound¬ 
land,  fuch  as  is  fpecified  in  the  13th  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht;  which  article  is  renewed  and  confirmed  by  the  pre¬ 
fent  treaty  (except  what  relates  to  the  ifland  of  Cape  Breton, 
as  well  as  to  the  other  iflands  and  coafts  in  the  mouth  and. 
gulph  of  St.  Lawrence)  and  his  Britannick  Majefty  con¬ 
tents  to  leave  to  the  fubjedls  of  the  Moft  Chriftian  King,  the 
liberty  of  fifhing  in  the  gulph  of  St.  Lawrence,  on  condition 
that  the  fubjedls  of  France  do  not  exercife  the  faid  fifhery, 
but  at  the  diftance  of  three  leagues  from  all  the  coafts  be¬ 
longing  to  Great  Britain,  as  well  thofe  of  the  continent, 
as  thofe  of  the  iflands  fituated  in  the  faid  gulph  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence.  And  as  to  what  relates  to  the  fifhery  on  the  coaft  of 
the  ifland  of  Cape  Breton,  out  of  the  faid  gulph,  the  fubjedts 
of  the  Moft  Chriftian  King  fhall  not  be  permitted  to  exercife 
the  faid  fifhery,  but  at  the  diftance  of  fifteen  leagues  from  the 
coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Cape  Breton  ;  and  the  fifhery  on  the 
coafts  of  Nova  Scotia,  or  Acadia,  and  every  where  elfe  out 
of  the  faid  gulph,  fhall  remain  on  the  foot  of  former  trea¬ 
ties. 

VI.  The  king  of  Great-Britain  cedes  the  iflands  of  St.  Pierre 
and  Miquelon,  in  full  right,  to  his  Moft  Chriftian  Majefty, 
to  ferve  as  a  fhelter  to  the  French  fifhermen ;  and  his  faid 
Moft  Chriftian  Majefty  engages  not  to  fortify  the  faid  iflands, 
to  eredt  no  buildings  upon  them,  but  merely  for  the  conveni¬ 
ence  of  the  fifhery,  and  to  keep  upon  them  a  guard  of  fifty 
men  only  for  the  police. 

VII.  In  order  to  re-eftablifh  peace  on  (olid  and  durable  foun¬ 
dations,  and  to  remove  for  ever,  all  fubjedts  of  difpute  with 
regard  to  the  limits  of  the  Britifh  and  French  territories  on  the 
continent  of  America  ;  it  is  agreed,  that,  for  the  future,  the  con¬ 
fines  between  the  dominions  of  his  Britannick  Majefty,  and 
thofe  of  his  Moft  Chriftian  Majefty,  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
{hall  be  fixed  irrevocably,  by  a  line  drawn  along  the  middle  of 
the  river  Mifiiflippi,  from  its  fource  to  the  river  Iberville,  and 
from  thence  by  a  line  drawn  along  the  middle  of  this  river, 
and  the  lakes  Maurepas  and  Pontchartrain,  to  the  fea  ;  and 
for  this  purpofe,  the  Moft  Chriftian  King  cedes,  in  full  right, 
and  guaranties  to  his  Britannick  Majefty,  the  river  and  Port 
of  the  Mobile,  and  every  thing  which  he  poflefles,  or  ouo-ht 
to  poflefs,  on  the  left  fide  the  river  Miffiflippi,  except  the 
town  of  the  New  Orleans,  and  the  ifland  on  which  it  is  fitu- 
ated,  which  {hall  remain  to  France;  provided  that  the  river 
Mifliflippi  fha!l  be  equally  free,  as  well  to  the  fubjefls  of 
Great  Britain,  as  to  thofe  of  France,  in  its  whole  breadth 

2  a..d 
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and  length,  from  its  fource  to  the  fea,  and  exprefly  that  part, 
which  is  between  the  faid  ifland  of  New  Orleans,  and  the 
right  bank  of  tha£  river,  as  well  as  the  paflage  both  in  and 
out  of  its  mouth.  It  is  further  ftipulated,  that  the  veflels 
belonging  to  the  fubje&s  of  either  nation,  (hall  not  be  flopped, 
vifited,  or  fubjecfted  to  the  payment  of  any  duty  whatfoever^ 
The  ftipulations  inferted  in  the  4th  article  in  favour  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Canada,  Ihall  alfo  take  place,  with  regard  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  ceded  by  this  article. 

VIII.  The  king  of  Great-Britain  fhall  reflore  to  France  the 
iflands  of  Guadaloupe,  of  Marie  Galante,  of  Defirade,  of 
Martinico,  and  of  Belleifle  ;  and  the  fortrefles  of  thefe  iflands 
Ihall  be  reflorcd  in  the  fame  condition  they  were  in,  when 
they  were  conquered  by  the  Britifh  arms ;  provided  that  his 
Britannick  Majefty’s  fubjeas,  who  Ihall  have  fettled  in  the 
faid  iflands,  or  thofe  who  fhall  have  any  commercial  affairs  to 
fettle  there,  or  in  the  other  places  reftored  to  France  by  the 
prefent  treaty,  Ihall  have  liberty  to  fell  their  lands  and  their 
eftates,  to  fettle  their  affairs,  to  recover  their  debts,  and  to 
bring  away  their  effefls,  as  well  as  their  perfons,  on  board 
veflels  which  they  fhall  be  permitted  to  fend  to  the  faid  iflands 
and  other  places  reftored  as  above,  and  which  fhall  ferve  for 
their  ufe  only,  without  being  reftrained  on  account  of  their 
religion,  or  under  any  other  pretence  whatfoever,  except 
that  of  debts,  or  of  criminal  profecutions :  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  the  term  of  eighteen  months  is  allowed  to  his  Britannick 
Majefty  s  fubjeas,  to  be  computed  from  the  day  of  the  ex¬ 
change  of  the  ratifications  of  the  prefent  treaty ;  but  as  the 
liberty  granted  to  his  Britannick  .Majefty  s  fubjedfs,  to  bring 
away  their  perfons,  and  their  effedts,  in  veflels  of  their 
nation,  may  be  liable  to  abufes,  if  precautions  were  not  taken 
to  prevent  them  ;  it  has  been  exprefly  agreed  between  his 
Britannick  Majefty  and  his  Mod  Chriftian  Majefty,  that  the 
number  of  Englifh  veflels,  which  Ihall  have  leave  to  go  to  the 
faid  iflands  and  places  reftored  to  France,  fhall  be  limited,  as 
well  as  the  number  of  tons  of  each  one;  that  they  fhall  go  in 
ballaft,  fhall  fet  fail  at  a  fixed  time;  and  fhall  make  one 
voyage  only,  all  the  eftedts  belonging  to  the  Englifh  being  to 
be  embarked  at  the  fame  time.  It  has  been  further  agreed, 
that  his  Moft  Chriftian  .Majefty  fhall  caufe  the  neceflary  pafs- 
ports  to  be  given  to  the  faid  veflels  ;  that  for  the  greater  fecu- 
rity,  it  fhall  be  allowed  to  place  two  French  clerks  or  guards, 
in  each  of  the  faid  veflels,  which  fhall  be  vifited  in  the  land- 
ing-places  and  ports  of  the  faid  iflands,  and  places  reftored  to 
France,  and  that  the  merchandize,  which  Ihall  be  found 
therein,  fhall  be  confifcated. 

IX .  1  he  Moft  Chriftian  King  cedes  and  guaranties  to  his 
Britannick  Majefty,  in  full  right,  the  iflands  of  Granada,  and 
of  the  Granadines,  with  the  fame  ftipulations  in  favour  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  colony,  inferted  in  the  4th  article,  for 
thofe  of  Canada;  and  the  partition  of  the  iflands,  called  Neu¬ 
tral,  is  agreed  and  fixed,  fo  that  thofe  of  St.  Vincent,  Do¬ 
minica,  and  Tobago,  fhall  remain  in  full  right  to  Great- 
Britain,  and  that  ot  St.  Lucia  fhall  be  delivered  to  France,  to 
enjoy  the  fame  likewife,  in  full  right;  and  the  high  contrac¬ 
ting  parties,  guaranty  the  partitions  fo  ftipulated. 

X.  His  Britannick  Majefty  fhall  reftore  to  France  the  ifland 

y0r(iea'nflthe  ^ndin°n  k  W3S  in  when  conquered :  and 
h's  Moft  Chriftian  Majefty  cedes,  in-full  right,  and  guaranties 
to  the  king  of  Ureat-Britam,  the  river  Senegal,  with  the  forts 
and  factories  or  St.  Lewis,  Podor,  and  Galam  ;  and  with  all 
the  rights  and  dependencies  of  the  faid  river  Senegal. 

XI.  In  the  Laft  Indies,  Great-Britain  fhall  reftore  to  France, 
in  the  condition  they  are  now  in,  the  different  fadories,  which 
that  crown  poffefled  as  well  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  and 
Orixa,  as  on  that  of  Malabar,  as  alfo  in  Bengal,  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year  1749.  And  his  Moft  Chriftian  Majefty 
renounces  all  pretenfion  to  the  acquifitions  which  he  had 
made  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel  and  Orixa,  fmce  the  faid 

ftflTrift2  °f  t  ynf  '749*  His  Moft  Chriftian  Majefty 
Ihall  leftore  on  his  fide,  all  that  he  may  have  conquered  from 

?nd  I.™31"’  ?!  the  Eaft  Indies’  durI”g  prefent  wa  ” 
HLnH  f  rP  y  Caufe  Nattal  and  Tappanouly,  in  the 

ereafonificaT'3’  t0  ^  fft°red  3  he  eiWs  furt>her  to 
ered  fortifications,  or  to  keep  troops  in  any  part  of  the  do- 

rninioris  of  the  Subah  of  Bengal.  And  in  JrSer  to  preferve 

futu  e  peace  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel  and  Orixa,  the 

Enghfh  and  hrench  fhall  acknowledge  Mahomet  Ally 

VinrJ0!  1  C,  ^ab°b  °f  the  Carnatick>  and  Salabit 
J  0  r  aMu|  bubah  of  the  Decan  ;  and  both  parties  Ihall 

2\chTh  3  Ta,VS  3nd  Pretenflons  of  fatisfaaion,  with 

fo^the  dey  °:,ShC  arge  cach  other’  or  their  Indian  allies, 

lr  on  rh  prfeh  U0,nS’  °r  Pll,age’  Committed  the  one  fide 
or  on  the  other,  during  the  war. 

SJbeftifland  of  Minorca  Ihall  be  reftored  to  his  Britan- 
n.ck  Majefty,  as  well  as  Fort  St.  Philip,  in  the  fame  condi- 

Chnfti in  in’  wken  conquered  by  the  arms  of  the  Moft 
when  a  Vh  the  artillery  which  was  there, 

X  If  iJa‘d  lfland>  and  the  faid  fort  were  taken, 
ftate  fixed llTif  P°rt  °f  Dui)hirk  fhall  be  put  into  the 
mcr  rrTfd  by  £?  aft  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chappelle,  and  by  for- 

the  exchate  J  T**?*1'  be  deftroycd  immediate]/ after 
ueij  ‘s  ‘ c.-  th(j  ratifications  of  the  prefent  treaty,  as 

the  lUe  n%  rS  am  ^atteries  Which  defend  the  entrance  on 
the  liue  of  me  fea;  and  provilion  fhall  be  made,  at  the  fame 
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time,  for  the  wholefomeneff  of  the  air,  and  for  the  health  of 
me  inhabitants,  by  fome  other  means,  to  the  fatisfaaion  of 
the  king  of  Great-Britain. 

XIV.  I’ ranee  fhall  reftore  all  the  countries  belonging  to  the 
eleHorate  of  Hanover,  to  the  landgrave  of  Hell'e,  10  the  duke 
°ij  [Un  VV1C  ’  and  t0  fhe  count  of  La  Lippe  Buckebourg, 

MhlCa  °r  ?a  be  occllPied  hy  his  Moft  Chriftian 

Majefty  s  arms  :  the  fortrefles  of  thefe  different  countries  fhall 
be  reftored  in  the  lame  condition  they  were  in,  when  con- 
quered  by  the  French  arms  ;  and  the  pieces  of  artillery,  which 
fhall  have  been  earned  elfewhere,  fhall  be  replaced  by  the 
fame  number,  of  the  fame  bore,  weight,  and  metal. 

A  V  .  .n  cafe  the  ftipulations,  contained  in  the  r^th  article 
of  the  preliminaries,  fhould  not  be  compleated  at  the  time  of 
tne  fignature  of  the  prefent  treaty,  as  well  with  regard  to 
the  evacuations  to  be  made  by  the  armies  of  F ranee,  of  the 
fortrefles  of  Clcves,  Wefel,  Guelders,  and  of  all  the  coun 
tiies  belonging  to  the  King  of  Prufiia,  as  with  regard  to  the 
evacuations  to  be  made  by  the  Britifh  and  French  armies  of 
the  countries  which  they  occupy  in  Weftphalia,  Lower 
Saxony,  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  ir.  ail 
the  empire,  and  to  the  retreat  of  the  troops  into  the  domini- 
ons  of  their  refpetftive  fovereigns  ;  their  Britannick  and  '  •; 

Chnftian  Majefty's  promife  to  proceed,  bona  fide,  w 
the  difpatch  the  cafe  will  permit  of  to  the  laid  .  va  ;u  ■ 
the  entire  completion  whereof  they  ftipulate  before 
teenth  of  March  next,  or  fooner,  if  it  can  be  done ;  a:  d 
Britannick  and  Moft  Chriftian  Majefties  further  en«-a<  ..  ai.u 
promife  to  each  other,  not  to  furnifh  any  fuccours^  of  any 
kind,  to  their  refpeefive  allies,  who  fhall  continue  engaged 
in  the  war  in  Germany. 

XVI.  The  decifion  of  the  prizes  made,  in  the  time  of  peace, 
by  the  fubjedfs  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  Spaniards,  fhall  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  couits  of  juftice  of  the  admiralty  of  Great-Bri¬ 
tain,  conformably  to  the  rules  eftablifhed  among  all  nations, 
fo  that  the  validity  of  the  faid  prizes,  between  the  Britifh 
and  Spanifh  nations,  fhall  be  decided  and  judged,  according 
to  the  law  of  nations,  and  according  to  the  treaties,  in 
the  courts  of  juftice  of  the  nation,  who  fhall  have  made  the 
capture. 

Xu1!'  ^is  Britannick  Majefty  fhall  caufe  to  be  demolished 
all  the  fortifications  which  his  fubjefts  ftiall  have  eredted  in 
the  bay  of  Honduras,  and  other  places  of  the  territory  of 
Spam,  in  that  part  of  the  world,  four  months  after  the  rati¬ 
fication  of  the^prefent  treaty  :  and  his  Catholick  Majefty  fhall 
not  permit  his  Britannick  Majefty’s  fubjeas,  or  their  work¬ 
men,  to  be  difturbed  or  molefted,  under  any  pretence  what¬ 
foever,  in  the  faid  places,  in  their  occupation  of  cutting, 
loading,  and  carrying  away  logwood.  And  for  this  purpofe, 
they  may  build  without  hindrance,  and  occupy  without  inter¬ 
ruption,  the  houfes  and  magazines  which  are  neceflary  for 
them,  for  their  families,  and  for  their  effedls :  and  his  Catho- 
lick  Majefty  aflures  to  them,  by  this  article,  the  full  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  thofe  advantages  and  powers  on  the  Spanifh  coafts 
and  territories,  as  above  ftipulated,  immediately  after  the  ra- 
tincations  of  the  prefent  treaty, 

XVill.  His  Catholick  Majefty  defifts,  as  well  for  himfelf  as 
for  his  fucceftors,  from  all  pretenfions  which  he  may  have 
formed,  in  favour  of  the  Guipufcoans,  and  other  his  fubjetfts, 
to  the  right  of  fifhing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ifland 
of  Newfoundland. 

XIX.  The  king  of  Great-Britain  fhall  reftore  to  Spain  all  the 
territory  which  he  has  conquered  in  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  with 
the  fortrefs  of  the  Havanna  ;  and  this  fortrefs,  as  well  as  all 
the  other  fortrefles  of  the  faid  ifland,  fhall  be  reftored  in  the 
fame  condition  they  were  in  when  conquered  by  his  Britan¬ 
nick  Majefty’s  arms,  provided  that  his  Britannick  Majefiy’s 
fubjeHs,  who  fhall  have  fettled  in  the  faid  ifland,  reftored  to 
Spain  by  the  prefent  treaty,  or  thofe  who  fhall  have  any  com¬ 
mercial  affairs  to  fettle  there,  fhall  have  liberty  to  fell  their 
lands  and  their  eftates,  to  fettle  their  affairs,  to  recover  their 
debts,  and  to  bring  away  their  effects,  as  well  as  their  per¬ 
fons  on  board  veflels  which  they  fhall  be  permitted  to  fend  to 
the  faid  ifland,  reftored  as  above,  and  which  fhall  ferve  for 
that  ufe  only,  without  being  reftrained  on  account  of  their 
religion,  or  under  any  pretence  whatfoever,  except  that 
of  debts,  or  of  criminal  profecution  :  and  for  this  purpofe, 
the  term  of  eighteen  months  is  allowed  to  his  Britannick 
Majefty’s  fubjeas,  to  be  computed  from  the  day  of  the  ex¬ 
change  of  the  ratifications  ot  the  prefent  treaty  :  but  as  the 
liberty  granted  to  his  Britannick  Majefty’s  fubjeefs,  to  bring 
away  their  perfons  and  their  effe£ts,  in  veflels  of  their  nation, 
may  be  liable  to  abufes,  if  precautions  were  not  taken  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  ;  it  has  been  exprefsly  agreed,  between  his  Bri¬ 
tannick  Majefty  and  his  Catholick  Majefty,  that  the  number 
of  Englifh  veflels,  which  fhall  haveleave  to  go  to  the  Lid  ifland 
reftored  to  Spain,  fhall  be  limited,  as  well  as  the  number  of 
tons  of  each  one;  that  they  fhall  go  in  ballaft;  fhall  fet  fail 
at  a  fixt  time ;  and  fhall  make  one  voyage  only  :  all  the  ef¬ 
fects  belonging  to  the  Englifh  being  to  be  embarked  at  the 
fame  time.  It  has  been  further  agreed,  that  his  Catholick 
Majefty  fhall  caufe  the  neceflary  palsports  to  be  given  to  the 
faid  veflels  ;  that,  for  the  greater  fecurity,  it  fhall  be  allowed 
to  place  two  Spanifh  clerks  or  guards,  in  each  of  the  faid 
veflels ;  which  fhall  be  vifited  in  the  landing-places  and  ports 
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t)f  the  faid  ifland,  reftored  to  Spain,  and  that  the  merchan¬ 
dize,  which  fhall  be  found  therein,  fhall  be  confifcated. 

XX.  In  confequence  of  the  reftitution  ftipulated  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  article,  his  Catholick  Majefty  cedes  and  guaranties, 
in  full  right,  to  his  Britannick  Majefty,  Florida,  with  fort 
St.  Auguftin,  and  the  bay  of  Penfacola,  as  well  as  all  that 
Spain  poffefles  on  the  continent  of  North  America,  to  the 
eaft,  or  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  the  river  Miffiffippi.  And  in  ge¬ 
neral,  every  thing  that  depends  on  the  faid  countries  and 
lands,  with  the  fovereignty,  property,  pofleffion  and  all  rights, 
acquired  by  treaties  or  otherwise,  which  the  Catholick  King, 
and  the  crown  of  Spain  have  had,  till  now,  over  the  faid 
countries,  lands,  places,  and  other  inhabitants  ;  fo  that  the 
Catholick  King  cedes  and  makes  over  the  whole  to  the  faid 
king,  and  to  the  crown  of  Great-Britain,  and  that  in  the 
moft  ample  manner  and  form.  His  Britannick  Majefty  agrees 
on  his  fide,  to  grant  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  above 
ceded,  the  liberty  of  the  catholick  religion  :  he  will  confe- 
quently  give  the  moft  exprefs  and  the  moft  effectual  orders,  that 
his  new  Roman  Catholick  fubjedts  may  profefs  the  worfhip  of 
their  religion,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Romifh  church,  as  far 
as  the  laws  of  Great-Britain  permit :  his  Britannick  Majefty  fur¬ 
ther  agrees,  that  the  Spanifh  inhabitants  or  others,  who  had  been 
fubjedts  of  the  Catholick  King  in  the  faid  countries,  may  retire, 
with  all  fafety  and  freedom,  wherever  they  think  proper  ;  and 
may  fell  their  eftates  provided  it  be  to  his  Britannick  Majefty ’s 
fubjedts,  and  bring  away  their  effedls,  as  well  as  their  perfons, 
without  being  reftrained  in  their  emigrations,  under  any  pre¬ 
tence  whatfoever,  except  that  of  debts,  or  of  criminal  profe- 
cutions  :  the  term  limited  for  this  emigration  being  fixed  to 
the  fpace  of  eighteen  months,  to  be  computed  from  the  day 
of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  prefent  treaty.  It 
is  moreover  ftipulated,  that  his  Catholick  Majefty  fhall  have 
power  to  caufe  all  the  effedls,  that  may  belong  to  him  to  be 
brought  away,  whether  it  be  artillery  or  other  things. 

XXI.  The  French  and  Spanifh  troops  fhall  evacuate  all  the 
territories,  lands,  towns,  places  and  caftles  of  his  Moft 
Faithful  Majefty,  in  Europe,  without  any  referve,  which  fhall 
have  been  conquered  by  the  armies  of  France  and  Spain,  and 
fhall  reftore  them  in  the  fame  condition  they  were  in  when 
conquered,  with  the  fame  artillery  and  ammunition  which  were 
found  there :  and  with  regard  to  the  Portugueze  colonies  in 
America,  Africa,  or  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  if  any  change  ftiall 
have  happened  there,  all  things  ftiall  be  reftored  on  the  fame 
footing  they  were  in,  and  conformably  to  the  preceding 
treaties,  which  fubfifted  between  the  courts  of  France,  Spain, 
and  Portugal  before  the  prefent  war. 

XXII.  All  the  papers,  letters,  documents  and  archives, 
which  were  found  in  the  countries,  territories,  towns  and 
places  that  are  reftored,  and  thofe  belonging  to  the  countries 
ceded,  fhall  be  refpedtively  and  bona  fide,  delivered  or  fur- 
nifhed  at  the  fame  time,  if  poflible,  that  pofleffion  is  taken, 
or  at  lateft  four  months  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications 
of  the  prefent  treaty,  in  whatever  places  the  faid  papers  or 
documents  may  be  found. 

XXIII.  All  the  countries  and  territories  which  may  have  been 
conquered,  in  whatfoever  part  of  the  world,  by  the  arms  of 
their  Britannick  and  Moft  Faithful  Majefties,  as  well  as  by 
thofe  of  their  Moft  Chriftian  and  Catholick  Majefties,  which 
are  not  included  in  the  prefent  treaty,  either  under  the  title  of 
ceffions,  or  under  the  title  of  reftitutions,  fhall  be  reftored 
without  difficulty,  and  without  requiring  any  compenfa- 
tion. 

XXIV.  As  it  is  neceflary  to  affign  a  fixed  epoch  for  the  'ref¬ 
titutions  and  the  evacuations,  to  be  made  by  each  of  the 
high  contracting  parties  ;  it  is  agreed,  that  the  Britifh  and 
French  troops  ftiall  compleat  before  the  15th  of  March  next, 
all  that  fhall  remain  to  be  executed  of  the  12th  and  13th 
articles  of  the  preliminaries,  figned  the  3d  day  of  November 
laft,  with  regard  to  the  evacuation  to  be  made  in  the  empire 
or  elfewhere.  The  ifland  of  Belleifle  fhall  be  evacuated  fix 
weeks  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  prefent 
treaty,  or  fooner  if  it  can  be  done.  Guadaloupe,  Defirade, 
Marie  Galante,  Martinico,  and  St.  Lucia,  three  months  after 
the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  prefent  treaty,  or 
fooner  if  it  can  be  done.  Great-Britain  ftiall  likewife,  at  the 
end  of  three  months,  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications 
of  the  prefent  treaty,  or  fooner  if  it  can  be  done,  enter  into 
pofleffion  of  the  river  and  port  of  the  Mobile,  and  of  all  that 
is  to  form  the  limits  of  the  territory  of  Great-Britain,  on  the 
fide  of  the  river  Miffiffippi,  as  they  are  fpecified  in  the  yth  article. 
The  ifland  of  Goree  ftiall  be  evacuated  by  Great  Britain  three 
months  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  prefent 
treaty  ;  and  the  ifland  of  Minorca  by  France,  at  the  fame  epoch, 
or  fooner  if  it  can  be  done  :  and  according  to  the  conditions  of 
the  6th  article,  France  ftiall  likewife  enter  into  pofleffion  of 
the  iflands  of  St.  Peter,  and  ofa  Miquelon,  at  the  end  of  three 
months  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  prefent 
treaty.  The  factories  in  the  Eaft  Indies  fhall  be  reftored  fix 
months  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  prefent 
treaty,  or  fooner  if  it  can  be  done.  The  fortrefs  of  the  Ha- 
vanna,  with  all  that  has  been  conquered  in  the  ifland  of 
Cuba,  fhall  be  reftored  three  months  after  the  exchange  of 
the  ratifications  of  the  prefent  treaty,  or  fooner  if  it  can  be 
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done:  and  at  the  fame  time,  Great  Britain  fhall  enter  into 
pofleffion  of  the  country  ceded  by  Spain,  according  to  the 
20th  article.  All  the  places  and  countries  of  his  moft  Faith¬ 
ful  Majefty,  in  Europe,  fhall  be  reftored  immediately  after 
the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  prefent  treaty ;  and 
the  Portugueze  colonies,  which  may  have  been  conquered, 
fhall  be  reftored  in  the  fpace  of  three  months,  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  and  of  fix  months  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  after  the  ex¬ 
change  of  the  ratifications  of  the  prefent  treaty,  or  fooner  if 
it  can  be  done.  All  the  fortreffes,  the  reftitution  whereof  is 
ftipulated  above,  fhall  be  reftored  with  the  artillery  and  am¬ 
munition,  which  were  found  there  at  the  time  of  theconqueft. 
In  confequence  whereof,  the  neceflary  orders  fhall  be  fent  by 
each  of  the  high  contradfing  parties,  with  reciprocal  paflports 
for  the  fhips  that  fhall  carry  them,  immediately  after  the  ex¬ 
change  of  the  ratifications  of  the  prefent  treaty. 

XXV.  His  Britannick  Majefty,  as  Elector  of  Brunfwick 
Lunenbourg,  as  well  for  himfelf,  as  for  his  heirs  and  fuccef- 
fors,  and  all  the  dominions  and  pofieffions  of  his  faid  majefty, 
in  Germany,  are  included  and  guarantied  by  the  prefent  trea¬ 
ty  of  peace. 

XXVI.  Their  facred  Britannick,  Moft  Chriftian,  Catholick, 
and  Moft  Faithful  Majefties,  promife  to  obferve  fincerely,  and 
bona  fide,  all  the  articles  contained  and  fettled  in  the  prefent 
treaty  ;  and  they  will  not  fuffer  the  fame  to  be  infringed,  di- 
redfly  or  indire&ly,  by  their  refpedftive  fubjedts;  and  the  faid 
high  contradfing  parties,  generally  and  reciprocally,  guaranty 
to  each  other  all  the  ftipulations  of  the  prefent  treaty. 
XXVII.  The  folemn  ratifications  of  the  prefent  treaty,  expe¬ 
dited  in  good  and  due  form,  fhall  be  exchanged  -  in  this  city 
of  Paris,  between  the  high  contracting  parties  in  the  fpace  of 
a  month,  or  fooner,  if  poflible,  to  be  computed  from  the  day 
of  the  fignature  of  the  prefent  treaty. 

(L.  S.)  Bedford  C.  P.  S. 

(L.  S.)  Choifeul  due  de  Praftin. 

(L,  S.j  El.  Marq.  de  Grimaldi. 

AMMUNITION  fignifies  all  forts  of  warlike  ftores  and  pro- 
vifions,  more  efpecially  powder  and  ball. 

By  the  ift  of  Jac.  II.  cap.  8.  §.  2.  ammunition,  arms,  utenfils 
of  war,  or  gunpowder,  imported  without  licence  from  his 
majefty,  are  to  be  forfeited,  and  treble  the  value. 

Sedt.  2.  Such  licence  obtained,  except  for  the  furnifhing  of 
his  majefty’s  public  ftores,  is  to  be  void,  and  the  offender  to 
incur  a  praemunire,  and  be  difabled  to  hold  any  office  from 
the  crown. 

Ammunition  or  gunpowder  may  be  prohibited  to  be  exported 
at  the  king’s  pleafure,  by  12  Car.  II.  cap.  4.  §.  13. 

AMOUNT,  a  term  in  arithmetic  and  book-keeping.  It  is  faid 
of  the  total,  which  feveral  fums  added  together  produce.  Ex. 
See  what  is  the  amount  of  all  thofe  articles,  or  what  thofe 
articles  amount  to.  The  firft  fide  of  the  expences  amounts 
to  500  1.  the  fitting  out  the  London  privateer  will  amount  to 
5000 1. 

AMPHISCII,  in  geography  and  aftronomy,  the  people  who 
inhabit  the  Torrid  Zone. 

They  are  thus  denominated,  as  having  their  fhadow  turned 
fometimes  one  way,  and  fometimes  another,  i.  e.  at  one  time 
of  the  year  to  the  north,  and  at  another  to  the  fouth. 

AMPHORA,  the  largeft  meafure  ufed  at  Venice  for  liquids.  It 
contains  4  bigorzas,  the  bigorza  being  4  quarts,  the  quart  4 
fachies,  and  each  fachie  4  leras;  but  by  wholefale  the  amphora 
is  14  quarts,  and  the  bigorza  3  \  quarts. 

AMPLIATION,  fignifies,  in  French,  the  duplicate  which  is 
taken  or  given  of  a  receipt,  an  acquittance,  an  account,  or 
the  like.  Thus  they  fay,  to  fign  a  copy  by  ampliation,  that 
is  to  fay,  to  fign  a  duplicate  thereof.  In  this  fenfe  they  alfo 
call  ampliation  a  copy  printed  upon  paper,  of  a  contract  of 
fale  of  annuities  on  the  city  of  Paris,  engroffed  upon  parch¬ 
ment.  Notaries,  when  they  deliver  the  engroffed  contract  to 
the  annuitant,  ought  alio  to  deliver  him  an  ampliation  upon 
paper,  which  he  is  obliged  to  produce  to  the  paymafter,  with 
his  receipt  annexed  to  it,  the  firft  time  he  has  a  mind  to  re¬ 
ceive  his  annuity  or  rent. 

AMPLITUDE  of  the  fun  or  ftars,  in  aftronomy  and  naviga¬ 
tion,  is  an  arch  of  the  horizon  intercepted  between  the  true 
eaft  and  weft  point  of  it,  and  the  center  of  the  fun  or  ftars 
at  their  riling  or  fetting. 

Amplitude  is  of  two  kinds,  eaftern,  or  ortive,  and  weftern, 
or  occafive.  Eaftern,  or  rifing  amplitude,  is  the  diflance  be¬ 
tween  the  point  wherein  the  ftar  rifts,  and  the  true  point  of 
eaft,  wherein  the  equator  and  horizon  interfedh. 

Weftern,  or  fetting  amplitude,  is  the  difta nee  between  the 
point  wherein  the  ftar  fets,  and  the  true  point  of  weft  in  the 
equinoctial.  The  eaftern  and  weftern  amplitude  are  alfo  call¬ 
ed  northern  and  fouthern,  as  they  fall  in  the  northern  or  fouth- 
ern  quarters  of  the  horizon. 

To  find  the  fun’s  amplitude,  either  rifing  or  fetting,  by  the 
globe,  bring  the  fun’s  place  to  the  horizon  either  on  the  eaft 
or  weft  fide,  and  the  degrees  from  the  eaft  point,  either  north 
or  fouth,  are  the  amplitude  required. 

To  find  the  fun’s  amplitude  trigonometrically,  having  the  la¬ 
titude  and  fun’s  declination  given-^-Say, 
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As  the  co-fine  of  the  latitude  is  to  the  radius,  fo  is  the  fine  of 
the  prefent  declination  to  the  fine  of  the  amplitude.  Suppofe, 
e.  gr.  the  latitude  to  be  51  deg.  30  min.  and  the  decimation 
of  the  fame  1 1  deg.  50  min. 

Then,  to  the  ar.  co.  of  the  co-fine  of  500.  30'.  0,2058503 

Add  the  fine  of  -  -  -  -  q,?i  •  8q?6 

Sum  is  the  fine  of  -  -  - -  9>5177‘t29 

Which  is  the  amplitude  required. 

Mtignetical  amplitude,  is  an  arch  of  the  horizon  contained 
between  the  fun  at  his  rifing  or  felting,  and  the  eaft  or  welt 
point  of  the  compafs  ;  or,  it  is  the  difference  of  the  riling 
or  letting  of  the  fun  from  the  eaft  or  weft  point  of  the  com¬ 
pafs.  It  is  found,  by  obferving  the  fun  at  his  rifing  or  fetting, 
by  an  amplitude  compafs. 

AMYANTUS.  See  Amiantus. 

ANA,  a  term  of  pharmacy  and  phyfic,  very  well  known  to 
phyficians  and  apothecaries.  The  fignification  of  it  is  as 
follows. 

The  phyficians  in  their  preferiptions,  wherein  feveral  drugs 
are  to  be  ufed,  if  it  happens  that  the  fame  quantity,  weight, 
or  meafure,  of  one,  two,  or  more  of  thole  drugs  are  to  be 
mixed,  fet  down  only  the  names  of  thole  feveral  drug',  hut 
not  the  quantity  that  mult  be  taken  of  them,  till  alter  the  lalt, 
putting  the  word  ana  before  that  quantity.  1  hu-  for  inftarice, 
R.  Rhubarb,  fena,  caffia,  ana  four  drachms,  fignities  that  four 
drachms  of  each  of  thefe  drugs  muft  be  taken  ;  which  the  apo¬ 
thecary  feeing,  he  underltands  it  immediately. 

The  word  ana  has  feveral  other  fignifications,  but,  as  they  do 
not  relate  to  trade,  fo  they  are  foreign  to  the  purpofe  and  de- 
fign  of  this  Dictionary. 

ANACOSTE,  or  ANASCOTE,  a  fort  of  woollen  diaper 
fluff,  manufactured  after  the  manner  of  ferges  of  Caen,  but 
not  fo  woolly,  and  made  of  better  wool.  It  is  made  at 
Leyden  in  Holland,  at  Bruges  and  Aerfchot  in  the  Auftrian 
Netherlands,  at  Ypres,  and  in  its  neighbourhood  in  Irench 
Flanders.  This  ftuff  is  a  French  ell  broad,  like  the  ferges  of 
Caen,  and  about  twenty  ells  long.  It  is  generally  lent  white 
or  black  into  Spain,  wheie  there  is  a  great  demand  for  it. 
They  have  lately  began  to  manufacture  fome  of  them  in 
France,  efpecially  at  Bourges,  where  they  imitate  them  per¬ 
fectly  well,  and  the  merchants  of  that  city  fend  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  them  into  Spain. 

ANAGROS,  a  meafure  for  grain,  ufed  in  fome  cities  of  Spain, 
particularly  at  Seville.  It  contains  fomething  more  than  the 
mine  of  Paris :  fo  that  46  anagros  make  19  feptiers,  meafure 
of  Paris,  and  19  feptiers  of  corn  are  reckoned  to  be  equal  to 
about  ioJ  quarters  of  London. 

ANANAS,  vulgarly  called  by  us  the  pine-apple,  becaufe  of 
its  refemblance  with  the  cones  of  pines  and  firrs,  is  a  fruit 
which  grows  in  the  Antilles  iflands,  and  in  feveral  other 
places  of  the  Indies,  as  well  as  in  South  Guinea,  and  other 
parts  of  the  world.  This  fruit  was  for  a  long  time  no  other- 
wife  known  in  Europe,  than  by  the  agreeable  deferiptions 
which  travellers,  as  it  were,  vy  ing  with  each  other,  ft  rove  to 
give  of  it.  A  few  years  fince  they  have  brought  us  fome  pre- 
ferved  ananas,  by  which  we  may  be  able  to  judge,  how  far 
the  deferiptions  of  travellers  are  true  or  exaggerated.  And 
they  are  now  raifed  to  good  perfedion  in  England,  as  well  as 
in  other  parts  of  Europe. 

All  the  authors  who  fpeak  of  the  ananas,  ftile  it  the  king  of 
fruits  :  they  fay,  that,  befides  its  excellent  tafte,  which  makes 
it  deferve  that  name,  it  carries  on  its  top  the  enligns  of  the 
royal  dignity,  in  a  kind  of  crown,  compofed  of  flowers,  or 
bloffou  s,  and  indented  leaves  of  a  bright  and  Alining  red. 
The  fruit  grows  on  a  ftem  full  a  foot  high,  furrounded  with 
15  or  16  leaves,  as  long  as  thofe  of  cardoons,  and  in  fhape 
like  thofe  of  the  aloe- plant;  being  peaked  at  the  end,  fome- 
what  hollow  in  the  middle,  and  armed  on  both  Tides  with 
very  fharp  thorns. 

The  fruit  arifes  from  the  middle  of  thofe  leaves,  and  is  fome- 
times  of  the  fize  of  a  melon.  Its  form  is  pretty  much  like 
that  of  the  pine-cone,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  its  rind 
being  raifed  in  compartments  made  fcale-fafhion.  Nothing 
can  be  more  magnificent  than  the  colours  it  is  painted  with. 
Its  feales  are  green,  bordered  with  a  carnation  colour ;  the 
ground  is  yellow,  and,  to  adorn  it  the  more,  from  each  fcale 
arifes  a  fmall  flower  of  a  purple  colour,  which  falls  off  as  the 
fruit  ripens :  on  the  top  is  the  crown,  the  enfign  of  its  royal 
dignity. 

The  pulp  of  this  fruit  is  fo  agreeable  to  the  fight,  and  of  fo 
exquifite  a  tafte,  that,  in  order  to  give  fome  notion  of  it, 
we  ftiould  unite  in  our  conception  a  compound  of  the  flavour 
of  the  molt  exquifite  fruits.  It  is  faid  to  have  fomething  of 
the  peach,  the  ftrawherry,  the  mufeadine  grape,  and  of  the 
renntt  apple  ;  which  all  together  compofe  a  tafte  for  delicacy 
beyond  expreflion.  Its  pulp  is  fomething  fibrous,  but  yet  it 
melts  in  the  mouth. 

I  he  ananas  is  propagated  neither  bv  its  roots,  nor  by  a  kind 
of  fmall  and  almoft  imperceptible  leed,  that  is  mixed  with  its 
pulp,  but  only  by  its  crown,  which,  being  put  into  the  ground, 
takes  root,  {hoots  out  leaves,  and  a  ftalk,  or  item,  and  prefents 
a  new  king  of  plants  and  fruits, 
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There  are  three  forts  of  ananas,  diftinguifhed  by  their  colour, 
their  figure,  and  their  tafte.  1  The  white  ananas:  though 
this  be  both  larger  and  more  beautiful  than  theotb.r  forts, 
yet  it  is  not  of  fo  exquifite  a  tafte  ;  it  fets  the  teeth  on  edge, 
and  makes  the  gums  bleed.  2.  The  pea1  ed,  or  fugar-Ioaf 
ananas:  this  is  of  a  more  agreeable  tafte  than  the  fc-mer, 
but  makes  the  gums  bleed.  3,  The  rennet  apple:  this, 
though  the  fmalleft,  is  the  moll  excellent  of  all.  It  has  the 
fmell  and  tafte  of  the  rennet  apple,  whence  it  has  its  name. 
It  does  not  fet  the  teeth  on  edge.  Profeft'or  Boerhaave  reck¬ 
ons  fix  kind  of  ananas.  An  excellent  liquid  confedtion,  or 
fweet  meat,  is  made  of  all  thefe  feveral  forts  Some  are  alfo 
preferved  whole,  and,  being  taken  out  of  fyrlip,  are  iced 
over  with  fugar.  T  his  fort  of  fweet  meats  is  lent  over  into 
Europe  from  the  Antilles  iflands. 

The  wine  made  of  ananas  is  almoft  equal  to  malmfey.  At 
the  end  of  three  weeks  it  turns.  But,  il  it  be  kept  as  many’ 
weeks  longer,  it  becomes  better  than  ever,  but  is  more  heady. 
1  he  ananas  fupplies  alfo  the  ph)  fu  ian  with  fovereign  remedies. 
It  exhilerates  the  mind,  {Lengthens  the  heart  and  ftomach, 
creates  appetite,  is  good  againli  thegrav  l  and  ftranguary,  and 
is  even  an  admirab  e  antidote  againli  poifon. 

The  water  diftilled  from  it  has  the  lame  jr  perties  ;  but,  as 
it  works  quicker,  and  is  alfo  very  corrolive,  it  flhould  not  be 
ufed  but  by  the  prefeription  of  the  moft  prudent  phyficians. 
The  excellency  of  this  fruit  is  not  too  highly  extolled  by  tra¬ 
vellers,  notwithftand  ng  what  Mr.  vSaVary  (ays  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  after  having  tafted  it  preft-rved  at  Paris.  Father  La- 
bat  is  juft  in  his  <  blervation,  when  he  fays,  that  the  ananas 
preferved  is  a  fine  fight  in  Europe,  at  the  top  of  a  pyramid  of 
fweet-meats,  but  that  its  natural  tafte  and  flavour  are  only 
to  be  found  in  America,  they  both  lying  in  the  juice  ;  which 
cannot  be  altered  by  heat  and  fugar  without  its  entire  diffipa- 
tion,  and  confequer.tly  the  natural  tafte  and  flavour  muft  be 
loft  alfo.  He  adds,  that  he  Irough  fome  into  Prance,  which 
he  had  caufed  to  be  prepared  in  Martinico  with  all  imaginable 
cate,  but  that  they  feemtd  to  him  no  better  than  fweetened 
flax,  in  comparifon  to  what  they  were  in  their  natural  flate. 

It  is  certain,  that  no  one  can  well  judge  of  the  goodnefs  of  this 
fruit,  if  he  has  not  often  tafted  it  on  the  fpot  of  its  growth. 
With  great  difficulty  they  have  been  produced,  by  the  means 
of  hot-beds,  in  Holland,  England,  and  in  the  p'rench  king’s 
gardens  ;  but  they  could  never  produce  this  fruit  either  of  the 
like  bulk  or  flavour,  which  it  naturally  has  about  12  degrees 
diftance  from  the  equator. 

The  flavour  oT  this  fruit,  when  at  its  maturity,  is  fo  fweet, 
juicy,  vinous,  and  refrefhing,  that  it  is  eat  with  great  plea- 
fure  in  hot  countries,  notwiihitaneing  the  want  of  appetite. 

It  greatly  helps  digeftion,  by  reafon  of  its  vinous  and  fermen¬ 
tative  quality,  which  operates  efficacioufiy  in  the  diffolution 
of  our  food.  It  is  efteemed,  therefore,  the  beft  fruit  that  can 
be  eat  at  the  end  of  a  meal.  It  lirengthens  a  weak  fto- 
mach,  and  creates  an  appetite.  The  fick  are  fr. quently  cured 
with  it,  by  ufing  it  with  moderation,  and  according  to  the 
nature  of  their  illnefs.  It  is,  in  a  word,  the  moft  wholefome 
of  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 

As  they  do  not  eat  fo  much  of  it  in  the  Indies  as  in  Europe, 
by  reafon  of  the  heat,  and  becaufe  few  fit  down  to  fupper  there, 
I  eat  it  often  of  an  evening,  as  many  others  did,  with  a  pretty 
quantity  of  bread,  without  experiencing  the  leaft  detriment. 
It  is  true,  that  there  is  in  fome  forts  of  the  ananas  a  certain 
acidity,  that  is  not  very  perceptible  to  the  tafte,  but  it  makes 
the  lips  fmart,  efpecially  of  thofe  whofc  lips  are  tender,  and 
who  are  not  ufed  to  this  fiuit;  and,  fometimes,  it  makes  the 
gums  of  fcorbutic  people  bleed. 

This  has  made  many  European  travellers  unwilling  to  eat 
much  of  it,  from  an  apprehenfion  that  its  acrimonious  qua¬ 
lity  is  prejudicial.  What  has  {Lengthened  this  fufpicion  is, 
their  obferving  that  the  knife  with  which  it  is  cut  grows  black's 
from  the  {Length  of  its  juice,  which  penetrates  the  iron,  and 
diffolves  a  part  of  it  into  a  matter  as  black  as  ink. 

The  fame  is  related  in  Mr.  de  la  Loubere’s  Voyage  to  Siam, 
and  in  that  of  Labat  to  the  American  iflands.  Notwith- 
llanding  this,  as  long  experience  has  vei  ified  the  goodnefs  of 
this  fruit,  a  mere  fufpicion  of  its  being  otherwife  fhould  not 
prevail,  Labat  himfelf  declaring,  that,  although  he  had  very 
often  eat  of  it,  yet  he  had  never  found  the  leaft  injury  thereby. 
Thofe  Europeans  who  fcruple  to  eat  this  fruit  crude,  by  reafon 
of  its  concealed  acidity,  which  affects  the  lips  and  gums,  think 
to  corredt  it,  by  fteeping  it  fliced  in  wine  and  fugar,  for  an 
hour,  in  a  covered  plate.  This  preparation  is  very  good, 
but  is  more  agreeable  to  my  tafte  when  I  eat  it  alone,  tole¬ 
rably  ripe,  fays  Labat,  for  then  it  does  not  affedt  the  lips  or 
gums-;  fo  that  this  acidity  of  theanana:  fet  ms  to  be  owing  only 
to  ils  ftate  of  crudity,  which  is  natural  to  other  fruits,  and 
not  to  any  pernicious  quality  whatever,  when  nature  has  got 
the  better  by  a  due  maturity. 

The  Javans  give  it  a  little  green.  In  flices  with  fugar,  to 
children,  for  the  worms.  To  be  the  more  efficacious,  it  muft 
be  a  little  green,  but  in  that  ftate  it  is  injurious  to  women 
with  child.  Perfons  in  a  fever,  or  under  any  inflammation, 
fhould  avoid  it,  by  reafon  of  the  feverity  of  its  ferment,  yet 
it  is  good  to  diffipate  obftrudiions  in  chronical  cafes.  It  is 
very  proper  alfo  to  prevent  the  generation  of  the  {tone  in  the 
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bladder,  and  perhaps  to  diffolve  it  in  time.  It  is  probable, 
that  to  the  ufe  of  this  fruit  we  may  afcribe  it,  that  the  In¬ 
dians  are  fcarce  ever  troubled  with  the  ftone  or  gravel. 

This  excellent  fruit  makes  part  of  the  refrefhment  where¬ 
with  the  Indians,  and  Africans  near  the  line,  entertain  the 
European  mariners,  and  batter  it  for  toys  and  baubles,  which 
they  are 'fond  of.  And  the  Europeans  are  very  glad  to  have 
a  fruit  whofe  fight  and  tafle  are  fo  very  delightful  to  them,  for 
trifles. 

ANATTA,  or  ANNOTTO,  a  fort  of  red  dye  brought  from 
the  W eft-indies.  It  is  made  6f  red  flowers,  which  grow  on 
bufhes,  or  fhrubs,  7  or  8  feet  high.  It  is  thrown,  like  indi¬ 
go,  into  large  tubs,  or  cifierns,  full  of  water,  with  this  diffe¬ 
rence,  that  nothing  but  the  flower  is  ufed,  the  leaves  of  which 
are  ftripped  off,  as  is  done  with  regard  to  rofes.  Thefe  re¬ 
main  in  the  water  till  they  are  rotten  ;  and  when,  by  much 
ftirring,  they  are  reduced  into  a  thick  liquid  fubftance,  it  is 
expofed  to  the  fun  to  dry,  and  afterwards  made  into  rolls,  or 
cakes. 

There  are  none  but  the  Spaniards  who  now  cultivate  this 
plant,  and  prepare  the  dye  in  any  quantity,  the  plantations 
thereof  which  the  Englifh  of  Jamaica  had  at  St.  Angel’s  be¬ 
ing  ruined.  The  Englifh  dyers  make  more  account  of  this 
drug  than  of  indigo;  and  accordingly  the  merchants  of  Ja¬ 
maica,  who  have  it  from  Porto-Rico,  buy  it  25  per  cent, 
dearer  ;  for  they  pay  but  three  rials  per  pound  for  indigo,  and 
4  for  anatta.  The  Europeans  who  trade  in  this  drug  have, 
at  prefent,  the-  greateft  part  of  it  from  the  bay  of  Honduras. 

ANATOCISM.  This  word  is  but  very  little  ufed  in  trade; 
however,  as  it  fometimes  occurs,  it  was  thought  proper  to 
mention  it.  It  fignifies  the  taking  of  ufurious  intereif  for  the 
loan  of  money.  This  is  when  the  lender  extorts  compound  fil¬ 
tered:,  or  joins  and  accumulates  together  the  interefls  of  feve- 
ra!  years,  and  requires  a  new  intereft  to  be  paid  for  them, 
as  for  the  fir  ft  and  true  principal. 

ANATOLIA,  or  ASIA  MINOR,  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Euxine  Sea ;  on  the  north-weft  by  the  fea  of  Marmora  ; 
on  the  weft  by  the  Thracian  Bofphorus,  the  Propontis,  and 
Archipelago;  on  the  fouth  by  the  eaftern  part  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  ;  and,  on  the  eaft,  by  the  Euphrates,  which  divides 
it  from  Turcomania  and  Diarbeck,  or  Diyarbeckr.  It  is  di¬ 
vided  into  four  parts,  viz.  I.  Anatolia,  properly  fo  called,  on 
the  weftern.  II.  Caramania,  on  the  fouthern.  III.  Aladulia, 
on  the  eaftern  ;  and,  IVfi  Amafia  on  the  northern  part.  This 
whole  country  is  naturally  rich  and  fertile,  though  the  Tuik- 
ifii  tyranny  hath  almoft  reduced  it  into  a  defert.  The  few 
plains  and  dales  that  are  cultivated,  though  after  the  Turkilh 
method,  in  a  carelefs,  llovenly  and  artlefs  manner,  do  yet 
yield  excellent  corn  of  feveral  forts,  fruits  of  all  kinds,  ex- 
quifite  grapes  and  wines,  the  faireft  olives,  citrons,  lemons, 
oranges,  figs,  dates,  &c.  befides  abundance  of  coffee,  rhu¬ 
barb,  balfam,  opium,  galls,  and  other  valuable  drugs  and 
gums.  To  which  we  may  add  their  twifted  cotton,  filk, 
grogram,  yarn,  goats-hair,  carpets  and  t?peftries,  calicuts, 
cordavans  of  feveral  colours,  and  quilted  coverlids,  which 
are  brought  into  Europe  from  thence. 

I.  Anatolia,  properly  fo  called,  is  divided  into  the  follow¬ 
ing  diftridls  :  1.  Bithynia.  2.  Myfia.  3.  iEolis.  4.  JonH. 

5.  Caria.  6.  Doris.  7.  Lydia.  8.  Phrygia.  9.  Galatia.  10. 
Paphlagonia. 

I.  Bithynia,  the  neareft  province  to  Turley  in  Europe,  is  parted 
from  it  by  thfe  fmall  (freight  called  the  Thracian  Bofphorus. 
Prufa,  called  by  the  Turks  Burfa,  ftill  preferves  a  great  fhare 
of  its  antient  opulence,  though  fome  fay  that  its  traffic  is 
much  decayed,  and  the  great  concourfe  of  merchants  fo  much 
leffened,  that  the  place  is  going  to  ruin ;  but  this  feems  to  be 
a  miftake,  fince  there  is  a  caravan  that  goes  every  two 
months  from  thence  into  Perfia  ;  befides  its  being  a  ffage  for 
feveral  others  that  go  from  Aleppo,  Conftantinople,  &c.  to 
Ifpahan. 

The  bereftine  is  a  large  edifice,  well  built,  and  filled  with 
warehoufes  and  fhops,  which  exhibit  to  fale  all  kind  of  mer¬ 
chandizes,  which  are  brought  hither  from  the  Levant,  befides 
thofe  which  are  manufactured  in  the  city  itfelf.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Bithynian  filk,  which  is  by  far  the  fineft  in 
all  Turky,  is,  for  the  moft  part,  manufactured  here,  befides 
a  great  deal  which  is  brought  hither  from  Perfia,  which, 
though  much  inferior  in  finenefs  to  theirs,  is  yet  wrought  in 
great  quantities  by  the  Prufan  workmen,  who  are  allowed  to 
be  the  beft  in  all  Turky  for  weaving  of  hangings,  tapeftry, 
carpets.  Sic.  which  are  from  thence  carried  into  all  paits  of 
Europe,  and  are  there  in  great  requeft. 

Nice,  called  by  the  Turks  Ifnich  and  Nichar,  though  much 
fallen  from  its  ancient  grandeur,  hath  a  convenient  haven  on 
the  fea  of  Marmora,  over  againft  MefampoJa.  The  country 
about  it  affords  very  good  fruits,  and  excellent  wines.  It 
contains  about  10  000  inhabitants,  including  Greeks,  Arme¬ 
nians,  and  Jews,  as  well  as  ’Lurks,  who  all  drive  a  confider- 
able  commerce  in  corn,  fruit,  fine  cloth,  tapeftry,  and  other 
Levantine  manufactures. 

Nicomedia,  by  the  T urks  named  Ifmia  and  Ifmigimid,  is  a 
large  and  populous  city,  with  rich  and  beautiful  bazars,  or 
warehoufes,  markets,  halls,  and  other  public  edifices.  It  is 
iituate  on  a  fruitful  and  delicious  hill,  the  com,  wine,  and 
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fruits  that  grow  thereon  being  reckoned  inferior  to  none  in 
Turky.  It  is  computed  to  contain  about  30,000  inhabitants, 
Turks,  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Armenians,  all  driving  a 'confx- 
derable  traffic  in  manufactures  of  filk?,  cotton?,  woollen  and 
linnen  cloths,  earthern  ware,  and  glafs  of  all  forts,  which 
make  it  one  of  the  moft  trading  cities  in  thefe  parts,  befides 
all  thefe,  the  greateft  part  of  the  Lies,  barques,  and  other 
trading  veffels  belonging  not  onLy  to  this  city,  but  even  to 
the  merchants  of  Conftantinople,  are'  built  here. 

Chalcedon  was  once  a  city  of  great  traffic  and  opulence,  but 
it  is  now  dwindled  almoft  to  nothing. 

2.  Mysia  and  Lesser  Phrygia,  have  the  Propontis  for 
their  northern  boundary;  the  Hellefpont  on  the  weft  ;  Phrygia 
Major  on  the  eaft  ;  and  Lydia  and  the  Archipelago  on  the  fouth. 
The  Marmora  iflands  abound  with  corn,  wine,  fruits,  cot¬ 
ton,  and  pafture  grounds,  whereon  are  bred  great  quantities 
of  cattle.  Prsconeffus,  the  largeft  of  them,  is  famed  for  its 
marble  quarries. 

Lampfacus,  now  Lampafco,  was  formerly  celebrated  for  the 
excellent  wines  it  produced  ;  and  the  territory  about  it  is  ftill 
covered  with  fine  vines  and  pomegranates,  which  the  Turks 
cultivate  under  pretence  of  preferving  the  raifins,  but,  in  faCt 
make  good  wine  and  brandy  of  them. 

3.  CEolis,  has  Phrygia  Minor  on  the  north;  the  iEgean,  or 
iEolian  lea  on  the  weft;  Ionia  on  the  fouth  ;  and  Lydia  oa 
the  eaft.  Nothing  occurs  here  under  the  article  of  trade. 

4.  Ionia,  is  the  next  province  to  iEolis,  about  the  boundaries 
of  which  geographers  differ.  Its  only  confiderable  city  is  the 
following ; 

Smyrna,  by  the  Turks  called  Ifmyr,  is  one  of  the  fineft  ports 
in  the  Levant,  being  fituated  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay  capable 
of  containing  the  largeft  navy  in  the  world  ;  and,  by  its  gene¬ 
ral  and  flourifhing  trade,  being  one  of  the  greateft  and  richeft 
cities  in  the  Afiatic  Turky.  The  commodioufnefs  of  its  har¬ 
bour  hath  rendered  it  the  common  rendezvous  of  the  greateft 
mercantile  fhipping  in  all  the  four  parts  of  the  world,  and  the 
ftaple  of  their  merchandize. 

It  was  very  confiderable  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  hath 
been  all  along  famed  for  its  great  commerce  with  all  nations 
efpecially  the  Englifh,  many  of  our  confiderable  merchants 
refiding  in  it,  and  having  a  conful  to  protect  them. 

This  city  is  reckoned  to  contain  15,000  Turks,  10.000 
Greeks,  near  2000  Jews,  befides  Armenians,  Franks,  £5Y. 
The  Perfian  caravans  pour  in  their  merchandizes  all  the  win¬ 
ter  months;  that  is,  from  the  beginning  of  November  to  that 
of  May,  confiding,  communibus  annis,  of  about  2000  bales  of 
filk,  befides  other  cloths  of  linnen,  cotton,  &c.  drugs,  gums,  £5V. 
From  England,  France,  Italy,  and  Holland,  are  imported  co¬ 
chineal,  indigo,  brafil-wood,  campeachy- wood,  copperas, 
fpices  of  all  forts,  tartar,  vitriol,  paper,  tin,  fteel,  enamel ;  all 
forts  of  cloths,  furs.  Delft  and  Ancona  ware,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  other  commodities.  From  thence,  in  return,  is 
brought  Perfian  filk,  mohair,  cotton,  fine  and  coarfe  wool, 
wax,  gall-nuts,  rhubarb,  opium,  fcammony,  aloes,  tutty, 
galbanum,  tacamahac,  gum  tragacant,  ammoniac,  arabic, 
myrrh,  frankincenfe,  zedoar,  caffiamunair,  &c.  befides  great, 
variety  of  tapeftry. 

The  whole  traffic  is  here,  as  well  as  in  all  Turky,  managed 
by  the  brokerage  of  the  Jews,  the  Turks  never  tranfa&ing 
any  bargain  with  Chriftians  in  any  Cafe,  but  leaving  it  to 
thofe  fubtle  brokers,  who  make  a  great  hand  of  it,  and  are  all 
wealthy,  and  live  very  handfomcly,  and  fome  of  them  fplen- 
d idly,  by  it.  The  whole  town  is  a  continued  bazar,  or  fair, 
where  nothing  that  can  be  wifhed  for  is  wanting,  either 
for  cloathing,  fuftenance,  or  pleafure ;  becaufe  all  the  belt 
commodities  of  Afia  and  Europe  are  brought  hither,  and  fold 
at  cheap  rates. 

The  territory  about  Smyrna  is  very  fertile  with  fine  olive-trees 
and  vines  ;  and  the  wine  made  here  is  excellent.  The  confuls 
of  England,  France,  and  Holland  live  here  in  a  very  ftately 
manner. 

5.  Caria,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Ionia  and  the  river 
Maeander  :  on  the  eaft  by  Great  Phrygia  and  Lydia;  and, 
on  the  fouth  and  weft,  by  the  Icarian  fea. 

6.  Dorjs,  prcjeCts  into  the  fea,  and  is  furrounded  by  it  on  all 
three  hides,  and  is  only  joined  to  Caria  on  the  north.  It  hath 
the  ifland  of  Scio,  or  Cos,  and  that  of  Rhodes,  on  the  fouth 
and  fouth-weft. 

7.  Lydia,  alias  MiEONiA,  borders  to  Phrygia  on  the  eaft,  to 
Myfia  on  the  north,  and  to  Caria  on  the  fouth,  but  its  limits, 
ftricily  fpeaking,  lie  between  iEolis  on  the  fouth-weft,  My¬ 
fia  on  the  north-weft,  Caria  on  the  fouth,  and  Phrygia  Major 
on  the  eaft.  In  this  province  is  the  river  PaCtolus,  famed  for 
its  golden  funds,  and  the  mountain  Tmolus,  celebrated  for 
its  faffron  and  excellent  wines. 

The  country  round  Thyatira,  called  by  the  Turks  Akiflier,  is 
covered  with  cot:on-trees  and  corn-fields,  and  a  part  of  it, 
though  uncultivated,  with  tamarifks.  Here  are  fome  inferior 
workmen  in  the  cotcon-work,  which  is  the  chief  manufacture 
of  the  place. 

Magnefia  ad  Sipylum,  called  by  the  Turks  Surleteflar,  is  re¬ 
duced  from  a  once  large  and  populous  city  to  an  ordinary 
trading  town,  and  fubfifts  chiefly  on  the  manufacture  of  cot¬ 
ton-yarn. 
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Laodicea,  once  one  of  the  moft  confiderafcle  trading  towns  of 
Alia,  efpecially  for  the  exchange  of  money,  is  now  nothing 
but  a  vail  heap  of  ruins. 

Dinghifly  is  large,  and  well-peopled,  and  drives  a  confidera- 
ble  trade. 

S.  Phrygia  Major,  has  Pamphylia  on  the  fouth  ;  Myfia 
on  the  weft  ;-  Bithynia  on  the  north;  and  Galatia  on  the 
eaft.  This  country  would  be  vaftly  fruitful,  if  well  cultivated. 
Cotyaeum,  now  Chiutaia,  is  a  large,  populous,  and  flourifhing 
town. 

Syunada,  was  antiently  much  famed  for  its  fine  marble,  which 
was  of  a  beautiful  white,  fpotted  with  red  and  purple,  and  of 
a  great  price. 

9.  Galatia,  by  the  Turks  now  called  Chiagarc,  hath  Phrygia 
Major  on  the  weft;  Paphlagonia  on  the  north  ;  Pamphylia  on 
the  fouth;  and  Cappadocia  on  the  eaft.  This  country  was 
antiently  efteemed  a  rich,  fertile  one,  and  was  famed  for 
producing  the  amethyft  ftone  in  great  quantities. 

Ancyra,  called  by  the  Turks  Angouri,  formerly  the  capital  of 
Galatia,  and  a  noble  city,  is  ftill  a  populous,  trading  place, 
chiefly  in  camblets,  and  fuch  light  fluffs. 

The  city  of  Aphion,  or  Aphium,  has  its  name  from  the  quan¬ 
tities  of  opium  which  are  made  in  and  about  it,  the  whole 
territory  producing  great  crops  of  poppy,  from  which  that 
excellent  drug,  called  by  the  Turks  aphion,  is  extrafted. 

10.  Paphlagonia,  by  fome  made  a  part  of  Galatia,  together 
with  Pontus,  lies  on  the  north  of  Galatia,  is  divided  on  the 
eaft  from  Cappadocia  by  the  river  Halys;  on  the  weft  by  that 
of  Parthenius.  At  prefent  it  is  called,  in  the  Turkifh,  the 
country  of  Pender,  or  Boli. 

Heraclea  Ponti,  now  Penderachi,  or  Eregri,  is  quite  funk 
from  its  antient  fplendor  and  commerce. 

Amaftris,  now  Amaftro,  from  being  a  famed  fea-port  under 
the  Roman  and  Greek  empires,  is  now  dwindled  to  nothing 
by  reafon  of  the  lofs  of  its  commerce. 

Teuthrania,  now  Tripoli,  is  ftill  a  good  port-town. 

Sinope,  now  Sinabe,  is  at  prefent  a  place  of  good  trade,  and 
maintains  a  very  profitable  fifhery.  The  country  about  it  is 
fertile,  if  it  was  well  cultivated ;  witnefs  the  many  olive- 
trees  of  confiderable  bignefs  that  grow  in  it.  Strabo  lono- 
fince  obferved,  that,  in  all  the  ccafts  from  this  city  quite  to 
Bithynia,  there  grew  great  numbers  of  trees,  fuch  as  olive, 
maple,  and  walnut,  with  fome  of  which  the  inhabitants  ufed 
to  build  fhips  ;  and  of  others,  fuch  as  the  maple  and  walnut, 
they  made  fine  tables,  cup- boards,  and  other  utenfils.  The 
fame  is  done  at  prefent,  except  that,  inftead  of  tables,  which 
the  Turks  do  not  ufe,  they  make  fophas,  and  other  forts  of 
flooring,  wainfeoting,  and  other  houflioid  ornaments.  Juna- 
pohs,  now  Cinopolis,  formerly  a  good  trading  town,  is  now 
quite  inconfiderable.  See  Amasia,  and  Aladulia. 
Anatrum,  which  is  more  commonly  fpelt  Anatron,  the 
feum  ot  glafs,  which  fwims  in  the  crucible  when  the  matter 
is  in  fufion.  That  feum  which  appears  variegated  with  divers 
colours,  efpecially  with  grey,  white,  brown,  and  blue, 
contains  a  kind  of  fait  proper  to  fatten  fheep,  and  which  is 
alfo  given  to  pigeon?.  When  it  is  .reduced  to  powder,  and 
left  expofed  to  a  moift  air,  a  part  of  it  diffolves,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  that  is  found  coagulated  at  the  bottom  of  the  veffel 
differs  but  little  from  common  fait. 

ANCHOR,  an  effential  material  belonging  to  a  (hip.  It  is  a 
very  large  and  heavy  iron  inftrument,  with  a  double  hook  at 
one  end,  and  a  ring  at  the  other,  by  which  it  is  faftened  to  a 
cable.  It  is  caff  to  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  or  rivers,  where 
taking  its  hold,  it  keeps  fhips  and  veffels  from  being  drove  a- 
way  by  the  wind,  tide  or  currents. 

The  parts  of  an  anchor  are,  1.  The  ring  to  which  the  cable 
is  faftened.  2.  The  beam,  or  fhank,  which  is  the  lonaeft 
part  of  the  anchor.  3.  1  he  arm,  which  is  that  which  runs 
into  the  ground.  4.  The  flouke,  or  fluke,  by  fome  called 
the  palm  which  is  that  broad  and  peaked  part,  with  its  barbs, 
like  the  head  of  an  arrow,  which  faftens  into  the  ground,  c. 

1  he  flock,  a  piece  of  wood  faftened  to  the  beam  near  the  rin.r, 
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h  nder  the  fhip  from  being  drove  afliore.  2.  The  two  bow- 

anchors,  or  bowers,  which  are  lefs,  and  are  ufed  for  fhips  to 

ride  in  a  road,  or  harbour.  They  are  alfo  called  the  firffand 

fecond  bower,  or  beft  and  fmall  bower.  3.  When  a  veffel  is 

to  be  brought  up  -or  down  a  river  by  the  winds,  though  the 

tide  be  contrary  to  it,  the  feamen  fet  their  forefail,  fore- ton- fail 

and  mizen-fail,  and  let  her  drive  with  the  tide.  If  fhe  comes 

too  near  the  fhore,  they  have  a  little  anchor  ready,  which  is 

called  the  rodger,  or  redgo-anchor,  with  a  hawfer  faftened  to  it 

f.om  the  fhip  ;  and  this  they  drop  in  the  middle  of  the  current 

l;s,;  afr  '"hich  £ 

fo  gentle  foet  ^  to.the  ftream- cable,  for^nflp’to'ridlTby 
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Merchants,  traders,  and  others,  who  fit  out  fliips  for  fea 
cannot  be  too  careful  with  regard  to  the  goodnefs  of  anchors’ 
fince  upon  them  chiefly  depends  the  prefcrvation of  £ p and 
cargoes,  and  even  the  lives  of  all  Lfe  who  are  on  Eoard 
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They  ought,  therefore,  to  take  care  that  the  iron  of  which 

are.made  neither  too  foft  nor  too  brittle  both 
thefe  deieas  being  very  dangerous.  If  the  iron  he  britt  e  the 
anchor  is  apt  to  break ;  and,  if  it  be  too  foft  the  anchor’ will 

fomedmes  the  t  Enjoin  \  *  » 

being  foft,  and  tLTtS  brittle^  t0gether’  thc  former 

Aubin,  in  his  Marine  Dictionary,  obferves  tW  o  ) 

frl'rsf'xh:  mf  '7  "f  P^por’tion  than  Ztt 
a  imau  vellel.  I  he  reafon  of  which  fav?  hp  .1,, .  ..  , 

the  lea  exerts  an  equal  force  againll  'a  large  Ihip’as  againft5a 

fmall  one,  luppofing  that  they  both  ba»e°  an  equal  eS  m  of 

wood  m  the  water,  which  glees  room  ,o  the’ water  to af 

equally  againfl  an  equal  extent ;  yet  the  fmall  »e|fcl  on  ac 

count  of  its  lightnefs,  has  not  the  fame  llrength  with  the 

great  one  to  rd.il  the  force  of  the  water,  which  mud  be- fun! 

plied  by  the  weight  of  the  anchor.'  P 

From  thefe,  and  other  hydroftatic  principles,  which  are  not 
neceffary  to  trouble  the  generality  of  traders  with,  the  follow- 
mg  table  has  been  formed;  wherein  is  fhewn,  by  means  of 
the  fhip  s  breadth  within,  how  many  feet  the  beam,  or  fhank 
ought  to  be  long,  giving  it  four  tenths,  or  two  fifths,  of 
the  fhip  s  breadth  within  ;  by  which  proportion  may  be  re¬ 
gulated  the  length  of  the  other  pans  of  the  anchor.  In  this 
table  is  represented  hkew.fe  the  weight  an  anchor  ought  to 

breadth*  ^  8  ^  br°ad  C°  45,  increaflnS  by  1  foot's' 


Breadth  of/ 
the  veffel 


Feet. 

r  7 

9 

10 

1 1 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

1 7 

18 

19 

V> 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 
3  2 
33 
31 

35 

36 

37 
3$ 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 


Feet 


Length  of 
the  anchor ( 


V 


f  3 

3 

4 
4 

4 

5 

5 

6 

6 

6 

7 

7 

8 

8 

8 

9 

9 

10 

10 

10 

11 

1 1 

12 
12 
12 
x3 
*3 
H 
x4 
1  + 

J5 

x5 

16 

16 

16 

x7 

17 

18 


Weight. 


Weigh, 


33'b- 
47 
64 
^84 
no 
140 

*75 

216 

262 

3H 

373 

439 

5‘2 

592 

681 

778 

884 
1000 
1124 
1259 
1405 
1562 
1 728 
1906 
2097 
2300 
2515 
2742 
2986 
3242 
3  5 1 2 

37  96 
4096 
4426 

4742 

5088 

545r 
5832 


T  ie  inhabitants  of  the  ifiand  of  Ceylon  ufe  large  round  flones 
inftead  of  anchors.  And,  in  fome  other  places  of  the  Indies, 
the  anchors  are  a  kind  of  wooden  machines,  loaded  with 
ftones.  Some  pretend  that  veffels  faftened  with  thofe  forts 
of  machines  keep  Headier  than  thofe  that  have  iron  anchors, 
or  only  a  ftone*. 

*  They  who  are  defirous  of  fludying  this  fubjedt  more  tho¬ 
roughly  may  read  the  Difcourfe  upon  Anchors,  wrote  by 
Dr.  John  Bernouilli,  LL.  D.  which,  in  the  year  1737,  car¬ 
ried  the  pr  ze  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris. 
Anchors  in  France,  pay  duty  on  importation  50  foJs  per 
hundred  weight.  « 

ANCHORAGE,  afea-term,  fignifying  in  general  a  place' where 
a  fhip  may  eaft  anchor.  ! 

It  fignifies  alfo  a  duty  which  mafters  of  merchant-men  pay  in 
feveral  ports  of  France  to  the  king,  or  the  admiral,  for  the 
liberty  of  anchoring  in  thofe  ports.  Thf  duty  is  not  reckoned 
part  of  the  average  ;  and  infurers  of  fhips  are  not  bound  to 
make  it  good,  it  is  due,  and  paid  by  the  mafters  of  fhips, 
according  to  the  ordonnance  of  the  marine  made  in  the  year 
1681. 

Anchorage  in  England,  alfo  denotes  a  duty  taken  of  fhips  for 
the  pool  of  the  haven,  where  they  call  anchor.  The  ground 
in  all  ports  and  havens  being  the  king’s,  no  man  can  eaft  an 
anchor  into  any  port,  without  paying  for  it  to  the  king’s  offi¬ 
cer 
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cer  appointed  by  patent.  It  mull  be  confidered,  that  in  what¬ 
ever  port,  haven,  or  harbour,  an  anchor  is  caft,  it  Ihould  be 
commodioufly  fituated,  with  a  proper  depth  of  water,  and 
convenient  bottom  for  anchorage. 

ANCHOVY,  a  very  fmall  fea  filh,  which  fome  take  to  be  only 
a  kind  of  fprat,  and  others  miftake  it  for  the  fardine,  or  pil¬ 
chard.  But,  if  we  are  to  judge  of  it  by  its  figure  and  tafte,  it 
may  be  affirmed  that  it  is  a  particular  filh  in  its  kind,  which 
has  but  a  fmall  refemblance  of  the  fprat  and  fardine,  but  no¬ 
thing  befides  like  them. 

The  anchovies  are  fifhed  on  the  coaft  of  Provence,  in  the 
months  of  May,  June,  and  July,  at  which  feafon  fhoals  of 
this  filh  regularly  come  into  the  Mediterranean,  through  the 
{freights  of  Gibraltar.  They  are  fent  to  Paris  from  Nice,  Can¬ 
nes,  Antibes,  St.  Tropez,  and  fome  other  places  in  Provence. 
Vaft  quantities  of  them  are  alfo  exported  into  foreign  countries. 
They  are  likewife  found  in  plenty  in  the  river  of  Genoa,  as 
alfo  on  the  coaft  of  the  ifle  of  Gorgone,  which  lies  over 
againft  Leghorn  ;  thefe  are  reckoned  the  beft.  There  is,  be¬ 
fides,  a  great  quantity  of  them  that  comes  from  Sicily. 

It  is  remarkable  that  anchovies  are  feldom  fifhed  but  in  the 
night-time.  If  a  fire  be  kindled  on  the  poop  of  the  veffels 
ufed  for  this  fiftiing,  the  anchovies  will  come  in  greater  num¬ 
bers  into  the  nets;  but  then  it  is  afferted,  that  it  has  been 
found  by  experience  that  anchovies  taken  thus  by  fire  are 
neither  fo  good,  nor  fo  firm,  and  will  not  keep  fo  well,  as 
thofe  which  are  taken  without  fire. 

When  the  fifhery  is  over,  they  pull  off  the  heads  of  all  the 
anchovies,  gut  them,  and  afterwards  range  them  in  barrels 
of  different  weights,  the  largeft  of  which  do  not  weigh  above 
25  or  26  pounds,  and  they  put  a  good  deal  of  fait  in  them.-1 
Some  alfo  pickle  anchovies  in  fmall  Delft,  or  earthen,  pots, 
made  on  purpofe,  of  2  or  3  pounds  weight,  more  or  lefs, 
which  they  cover  with  plafter,  to  keep  them  the  better. 
Anchovies  fhould  be  chofen  fmall,  frefh  pickled,  white  on 
the  outfide,  and  red  within.  They  muft  have  a  round  back; 
for  thofe  that  are  flat,  or  large,  are  often  nothing  but  fardines. 
Befides  thefe  qualities,  the  pickle,  on  opening  the  pots,  or 
barrels,  muft  be  of  a  good  tafte,  and  not  have  loft  its  flavour. 

ANCONA,  a  marquifate  in  Italy,  is  bounded  on  the  north 
and  eaft  by  the  Adriatic  fea,  and  by  the  Abruzzo  and  Ombria, 
and  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  on  the  weft.  Its  foil  is  fertile,  and 
its  chief  manufactures  are  flax  and  wax,  which  are  whitened 
here  to  great  perfection. 

The  city  of  Ancona,  {landing  on  the  Adriatic  fhore,  over  a- 
gainft  Dalmatia,  is  very  conveniently  fituated  for  carrying  on 
a  traffic  into  all  the  countries  on  the  oppofite  fhore.  It  was 
anciently  very  famous  for  it,  and  flourifhing,  but  is  very 
much  decayed  fince  Venice  has  ingroffed  all  the  trade  of  this 
fea.  However,  pope  Clement  XII,  by  a  decree,  dated  Fe¬ 
bruary  16,  1732,  ereCting  it  into  a  free  port,  has  endeavour¬ 
ed  its  recovery.  The  harbour  is  a  very  good  one,  and,  tho’ 
built  by  the  emperor  Trajan,  the  marble  of  it  looks  as  frefh 
as  ever.  The  trade  at  prefent  chiefly  confifts  in  filk  fluffs  and 
drefled  leather.  The  Jews  are  almoft  the  only  people  that 
carry  on  the  bufinefs  here,  which  greatly  enriches  them. 
They  have  built  themfelves  a  very  {lately  fynagogue. 

There  is  no  money  coined  in  this  city;  but  all  foreign  coin 
is  received  there  upon  the  foot  of  the  Spanifh  piftole,  which 
is  reckoned  worth  31  julios  ;  the  julio,  at  the  rate  of  7 
fols,  1  denier  and  £  French  money  (about  3  pence  Englifh) 
the  piftole  at  the  rate  of  11  livres,  and  the  crown  at  the  rate 
of  60  fols. 

Gold  Coin. 


The  Spanifh  piftole 
The  piftole  of  Italy 
The  new  fequin 
The  old  fequin  — 
The  Hungarian  fequin 


31  julios. 

30 

19 

18 

17 


Moft  of  the  fhips  bound  for  the  ports  of  the  Levant  take  off 
thofe  laft  fpecies  at  Ancona,  for  which  they  give  the  bankers, 
or  money-changers,  a  profit  of  f,  4,  -J,  j,  and  even  to  ~  julio, 
according  to  the  fcarcity  of  the  fpecies  they  want,  or  the 
greater  or  leffer  occafion  they  have  for  them. 

As  to  other  coin,  the  evaluation  is  as  follows : 


Other  Coin. 

The  Roman  crown  —  — 

10  julios. 

The  julio  —  —  — 

10  bayoccos. 

The  bayocco  — —  — 

4  quadrins. 

Of  Weights  and  Meafures. 

The  pound  weight  at  Ancona  is  but  9  ounces  and  |  of  the 
Paris  pound  ;  fo  that  100  pounds  weight  of  the  former  make 
but  60  of  the  latter.  Their  gros  weight  is  a  quintal  of  an 
100  lb.  and  makes  about  731b.  weight  of  London. 

The  length  of  the  bracciata,  or  fathom,  is  1  foot  1 1  inches 
and  6  lines  of  the  royal  foot  at  Paris :  fo  that  100  fathoms 
of  Ancona  make  about  54  ells  of  Paris,  and  100  ells  or  auns 
of  Paris  make  128  yards  ~  of  London. 

Their  meafure  for  linnen  and  woollen  is  the  brace,  and  is 
about  27  J  inches  of  London, 
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Their  monies  and  exchanges  in  general  being  the  fame  as  at 
Rome,  we  refer  to  that  general  head  for  an  ample  account 
thereof. 

Remarks. 


The  eredting  of  the  port  of  Ancona  into  a  free  port  by  a  de¬ 
cree  of  pope  Clement  XII,  dated  February  16,  1732,  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  Supplement  au  Corps  diplomatique  du  droit 
des  gens,  tom.  ii.  part  2.  art.  154. 

By  that  decree  his  holinefs  abolifhes  and  fupprefies  all  duties, 
impofls,  and  taxes,  which  ufed  to  be  paid  till  then  in  the  Fa  id 
port  and  city,  and  bellows  upon  them  the  following  privi¬ 
leges  : 

1.  Commanders  and  mailers  of  {hips,  and  merchants  of  all 
nations,  lhall  freely  enter  the  port  of  the  city  with  their 
vefl'els  and  effedls,  to  trade  and  difpofe  of  them  there  as  they 
{hall  think  fit,  either  by  wholefale  or  retail,  and  fhall  after¬ 
wards  have  liberty  to  depart  from  thence  in  perfedl  fafety. 

2.  In  order  to  remove  all  apprehenfions  merchants  might  be 
under  of  being  detained  too  long,  in  cafe  any  difpute  fhould 
arife  concerning  their  merchandizes,  his  holinefs  confents 
that  the  confuls  of  merchants  fhould  take  cognizance  of  the 
matter,  and  confirms  all  the  privileges  formerly  granted  to 
them*  to  enjoy  them  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  confuls  do 
in  the  Levant  and  in  Portugal  ;  and  for  the  greater  eafe  of  the 
merchants  of  the  Levant,  or  of  Portugal,  and  that  they  may 
not  lofe  their  time  or  their  money  before  other  tribunals,  in 
cafe  they  be  not  fatisfied  with  the  fentence  of  their  own  con¬ 
fuls,  his  holinefs  orders  that  they  lhall  bring  no  appeal  but  to 
the  confullhip  of  merchants,  to  whofe  fentence  they  lhall  be 
obliged  to  fubmit. 

3.  The  merchants  and  workmen  who  fhall  fettle  in  the  faid 
city,  fhall  be  free,  during  10  years,  of  all  taxes  called  bene 
ftante,  (or  taxes  upon  land,  as  is  faid  in  Savary ;  but  it  fhould 
rather  be  taxes  upon  people  in  good  circumftances)  and  of  all 
duties  of  importation  of  foreign  wine  and  oil  for  their  own 
ufe  and  confumption. 

4.  All  fhips  laden  with  merchandizes  that  fhall  land  in  the 
port  of  Ancona,  fhall  have  liberty  to  fell  and  negotiate  them 
to  the  beft  advantage ;  as  alfo  to  unload  their  effe&s,  and 
lodge  them  in  the  common  warehoufes  of  the  city,  -and  to 
fend  them  out  of  town  by  water,  without  paying  any  duty 
or  impoft,  except  with  regard  to  grain  and  mafferizie,  or 
houfhold  goods  and  furniture  from  foreign  countries,  which 
fhall  not  be  imported  without  a  fpecial  licence. 

5.  To  prevent  all  diforders  with  refpedh  to  merchandizes 
already  prohibited,  as  woollen  cloth,  filk,  brocadoes,  laces 
of  gold,  filver,  filk,  or  thread,  &c.  and  others,  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  which  into  the  ftale  of  the  Church  might  be  prohi¬ 
bited  hereafter,  his  holinefs  commands  that  it  fhall  be  free  to 
export  them  out  of  the  faid  city,  and  for  that  purpofe  a  place 
fhall  be  appointed,  where  they  may  be  fafely  kept  till  the 
fhips  be  ready  to  export  them  out  of  the  dominions  of  the 
Church,  or  to  fuch  other  places  where  they  fhall  not  be  pro¬ 
hibited  :  and,  for  the  faid  warehoufe-room,  there  fhall  be  paid 
only  5  bayoccos  for  a  cart-load  of  the  faid  merchandizes,  which 
fhall  be  freely  carried  out  of  the  harbour,  without  paying  any 
duty  or  impoft. 

6.  The  lazaretto,  or  pefl-houfe,  of  Ancona,  fhall  be  tho¬ 
roughly  cleaned,  and  the  infpectors  of  health  fhall  take  all  pof- 
fible  care  of  the  public  fecurity, 

7.  No  perfon  lhall  perform  the  office  of  a  broker  without  be¬ 
ing  firft  examined,  and  procuring  a  certificate  from  the  confuls, 
and  the  number  of  brokers  fhall  be  fixed. 

8.  For  the  encouragement  of  all  traders,  and  preventing  all 
difputes  among  them,  his  holinefs  orders  that  the  effe&s  that 
fhall  have  been  fold,  or  negociated,  in  the  free  city  and  port 
of  Ancona,  fhall  be  immediately  fubjecl  to  the  ufual  and  pub¬ 
lic  duties,  by  paying  the  fmall  tax  abovementioned,  without 
any  alteration  ;  which  is  to  be  underllood,  both  with  regard 
to  the  effedls  exported  by  water,  and  to  thofe  imported  or  ex¬ 
ported  by  land. 

9.  There  fhall  be  people  appointed  on  purpofe  to  pack  and  up- 
pack  the  merchandizes,  whofe  falary  fhall  be  fixed. 

10.  The  duty  of  anchorage  for  all  veffels  entering  the  free 
port  of  Ancona  within  the  following  diftridl,  namely,  from 
the  point  di  Falconara,  in  a  ftrait  line  to  the  rock  della  Volpe, 
whether  thofe  veffels  be  loaded,  or  only  in  ballaft,  and  from 
what  place  foever  they  come,  fhall  be  as  follows : 


For  fmall  veffels,  failing  in  the  gulph  of  1  crowns. 
Venice,  of  the  bulk  of  50  migliaia,  or  £  o 
75  rubbia  —  —  —  3 

For  larger  veffels,  in  proportion  to  their  J 
bulk,  to  200  migliaia,  or  300  rubbia  3 
For  fmall  veffels,  failing  without  the  J 
gulph,  of  50  migliaia  — 

For  larger,  in  proportion,  to  200  migliaia 
For  all  other  large  veffels  failing  both 
within  and  without  the  gulph,  namely, 
fhips,  patachias,  flutes,  brigantines, 
pinks,  and  other  fuch  veffels,  of  200 
migliaia,  or  300  rubbia  — — 


bayocc. 

50 

o 

o 

o 


o 


For 
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AND 


For  thofe  of  300  migliaia  —  —  xo  o 

For  thofe  of  450  migliaia  -  “  *5  0 

For  all  larger  ibips  _  —  20  O 

ix  The  captains  or  matters  (hall  on  their  arrival  aeclare  to 
the  caftoralio  (or  regifter),  or  to  his  clerics,  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  effecls  they  have  on  board,  the  perfons  to 
whom  they  are  directed,  for  the  fake  of  preventing  all  difor- 
ders,  particularly  with  regard  to  prohibited  goods. 

12.  All  captains  and  mafters  are  forbid  to  unload  any  ballalr, 
or  to  throw  any  dirt  in  the  harbour,  under  the  penalty  of 
200  crowns,  and  a  place  is  appointed  where  ballaft  may  be 

caff. 

12.  Xccordin^  to  the  cuflom  praftifed  in  all  ports,  the  velTels 
which  (hall  He  in  that  of  Ancona,  fhall  be  obliged  to  provide 
themfelves  with  bifeuit,  fait,  flefh,  wine,  &c.  as  they  fhall 

have  occafion  for.  , 

The  ere&ing  of  Ancona  into  a  free  port  was  looked  upon 
with  an  evil  eye  by  the  Venetians,  becaufe  it  draws  thither 
the  merchants  from  the  Levant,  and  from  the  north,  who 
were  ufed  to  go  to  Venice. 

The  other  principal  places  of  trade  in  the  marquifate  of  An¬ 
cona,  are;  ,  „  rn  .  .. 

The  city  of  Loretto,  whofe  whole  traffic  conliks  in  pil¬ 
grims  {faffs  and  dreffes,  crucifixes,  images,  beads,  medals,  &c. 
and  is  very  confiderable,  on  account  of  the  vaft  confluence  of 

ftrangers  hither.  .  . 

Recanati,  is  reckoned  a  good  trading  city,  and  has  a  fair  in 

September  which  lafts  15  days. 

The  city  of  Tolentino,  likewife  is  much  reforted  to  by  mer¬ 
chants  of  all  forts,  on  account  of  its  fairs. 

AN  CONY,  at  the  iron  works,  a  bloom  wrought  into  the  form 
of  a  flatiron  bar,  about  three  feet  long,  with  two  fquare 
rough  knobs,  one  at  each  end. 

ANDALUSIA,  a  province  in  Spain,  is  divided  on  the  north 
from  Eftremadura  and  New  Caflile  by  the  chain  of  mountains 
called  Sierra  Morena  ;  on  the  eaft  from  Portugal  by  the  river 
Chauca,  and  from  Algarve  by  the  Guadiana  ;  on  the  fouth  it 
hath  the  ocean,  the  mouth  of  the  {freights  of  Gibraltar,  and 
part  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  along  the  fouth-eaft  it  hath 
the  kingdom  of  Granada. 

Remarks. 

No  part  of  Spam  exceeds  this  in  wealth  and  fertility,  in  com¬ 
merce  from  without,  and  plenty  of  every  thing  within  them¬ 
felves  ;  the  former  is  owing  to  their  maritime  fituation,  and 
commodious  harbours;  the  latter  to  the  rirhnefs  of  their  coun 
try,  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  ;  the  furprifing  quanti¬ 
ties  of  wheat,  wines,  and  oil  it  produces,  is  almoft  beyond 
credibility ;  and  we  have  been  w'ell  informed  of  one  Angle 
town  which  hath  been  known  to  make  75,000  pipes  of  wine, 
and  the  fame  quantity  of  oil  in  a  year.  They  abound  alfo 
with  numberlefs  cattle  throughout  the  whole  province. 

It  is  alfo  needlefs  to  mention  the  fo  well  known  exquifite 
oranses,  citrons  of  Seville,  and  fine  raifins,  almonds,  figs, 
pomegranates,  &c.  that  are  the  natural  growth  of  this  pro¬ 
vince.  Here  is  like  wife  a  great  plenty  of  curious  white  fait, 
the  beft  of  fugar,  fine  fcarlet  berries  for  dying,  and,  in  a 
word,  every  thing  that  can  make  a  country  wealthy  and  de¬ 
lightful. 

They  have  alfo  rich  mines  of  gold,  filver,  and  bafe  metals, 
which  have  been  wholly  negledfed  fince  the  difeovery  of  Ame¬ 
rica.  Nor  ffiould  we  omit  their  moft  celebrated  breed  of 
liorfes,  fo  famous  in  all  ages  and  nations ;  for  it  is  certain  that 
thofe  of  the  river  Guadalquivir,  or  the  famed  Bcetis  of  the 
ancients,  have  always  exceeded  all  other  parts  of  Spain  for 
the  fineft  and  fleeteft  ;  and  the  city  of  Cordova  {fill  retains  its 
ancient  reputation,  for  being  the  beft  breeders  of  that  noble 
and  ufeful  creature. 

x.  Seville,  or  Sevile,  is  the  capital  city  in  this  province,  and 
the  greateft  next  to  Madrid.  It  is  feated  in  a  moft  fruitful 
plain,  on  the  river  Guadalquivir,  which  is  navigable  for  large 
veffels  near  40  miles  from  the  mouth  of  it,  and  over  which  it 
hath  a  ftout  bridge  of  feventeen  boats,  which  joins  the 
city  to  a  large  fuburb  on  the  other  fide,  called  Triana, 
which  is  well  filled  with  inhabitants,  and  variety  of  tradef- 
men  of  all  denominations. 

Remarks. 

The  Cafa  de  Contratacion,  or  India  Houfe,  was  ere£!ed  here 
in  the  year  1513,  for  the  regulation  of  every  thing  that  re¬ 
lates  to  the  Spanifh  Weft  India  trade:  and  a  royal  court  anno 
1556,  confiftmg  of  a  regent  and  eight  judges. 

The  exchange,  which  was  built  here  for  the  accommodation 
of  merchants,  is  faid  to  have  coft  a  million  of  ducats.  The 
mint  keeps  here  180  officers  in  pay,  and,  when  it  works,  can 
coin  700  marks,  each  containing  eight  ounces  of  gold  and  fil¬ 
ver,  in  a  day.  The  cuftom-houfe  maintains  257  officers, 
whofe  falaries  amount  to  54,000  ducats  per  ann. 

Here  the  great  heat  of  the  fummer  is  fully  recompenfed  by  the 
pleafantnefs  of  the  three  other  feafons,  as  well  as  by  the  a- 
bundance  of  all  things  for  fuftenance  and  delight;  and  more 
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particularly  by  the  neighbouring  wood,  called  the  Ajoraie, 
or  the  farm  of  olives.  This  delightful  place,  which  extends 
27  miles  in  compafs,  doth  produce  feveral  thoufand  tons  of 
oil  annually,  whilft  the  adjacent  plains  and  valltes  do  yield  no 
lefs  a  plenty  of  corn  and  wine. 

Among  the  manufactures  that  are  carried  on  in  this  city,  thofe 
of  the  filk  and  filver  fluffs  are  the  moft  confiderable.  In  the 
fuburb  of  Triana,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river,  there  are  50 
workhoufes  of  feveral  forts  of  curious  earthen  ware,  particularly 
of  glazed  tiles  for.chimnies,  like  thofe  made  in  Holland. 

Here  is  likewife  made  an  excellent  foap,  of  which  15,000 
hundred  weight  is  tranfported  into  other  ports  of  Spam,  or 
exported  into  foreign  countries.  Without  the  city  are  falt-pits, 
and  rich  quarries  of  the  fineft  jafper  marble,  and  other  curious 
ftones.  But  the  moft  confiderable  branch  of  trade  here  has 
been  that  of  the  Weft  Indies,  which  Roderigo  Caro  caft  up 
out  of  the  books  of  the  India- Houfe,  taking  the  returns  from 
thofe  countries,  as  entered  at  Seville,  from  anno  1492  to 
anno  1592,  that  being  the  firft  century  after  their  difeovery, 
and  found  it  to  amount  to  the  value  of  five  thoufand  millions, 
in  gold  and  filver,  pearl,  and  other  produtfts  of  Spanifh 
America.  T  his  was  only  what  was  entered,  and  what  was 
not  is  reckoned  ftill  more  ;  and,  were  the  entries  examined 
of  the  next  century,  from  anno  1592  to  1692,  there  is  little 
doubt  but  it  would  greatly  exceed  the  other.  But  the  trade  of 
Spanifh  America  is  now  carried  on  by  the  way  of  Cadiz,  or 
Cales,  in  this  fame  province. 

All  along  the  river  are  many  curious  and  commodious  keys, 
where  veffels  of  good  burthen  may  iafely  lie.  The  conveni¬ 
ence  of  this  navigable  river,  from  the  mouth  of  which,  keys 
are  diftant  about  36  miles,  brings  hither  a  vaft  concourfe  of 
merchants  {hipping,  who  have  {lately  houfes  in  the  city  and 
fuburbs,  and  live  in. a  fplendid  manner  ;  which  is  always  found 
to  be  the  cafe  wherever  commerce  flourilhes  in  any  tolerable 
degree. 

2.  Cordova  is  the  next  city  in  dignity  to  Seville  in  this  province. 

It  ftands  on  a  fertile  and  delicious  plane,  at  the  foot  of  one  of 
the  mountains  of  Sierra  Morena,  and  in  a  pleafant  wholefome 
air.  ’Befides  the  extraordinary  fruitfulnefs  of  its  foil  round  a- 
bout,  which  fupplies  it  with  plenty  of  the  beft  wheat,  wine, 
oil,  fruits,  and  every  thing  that  can  render  it  delightful  and 
opulent,  it  carries  on  a  great  variety  of  trades  and  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  particularly  the  woollen  and  filken  of  the  fineft; 
kind,  and  in  very  great  perfedfion  ;  and  alfo  that  of  a 
curious  gilt  leather,  in  great  requeft  there  as  well  as  in  foreign 
countries. 

But,  above  all,  it  is  famed  for  its  fine  breed  of  horfes,  which 
are  reckoned  the  moft  fleet  and  mettlefome,  as  well  as  the  beft 
dif'ciplined  and  moft  warlike  in  Europe.  ^ 

3.  Cadiz  is  the  next  in  rank  of  the  royal  cities  in  this  province. 
The  advantageous  fituation  of  this  city  for  maritime  traffic, 
drew  in  formerly  a  feries  of  other  nations,  fuch  as  the  Phoe¬ 
nicians,  Babylonians,  Egyptians,  Phocians,  and  other  Greeks, 
and  afterwards  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans,  who  were  all 
poffeffed  of  it  by  turns,  though  the  Romans  longer  than  any 
other.  The  fpacioufnefs  of  the  harbour,  its  being  furrounded 
by  the  fea,  feated  upon  the  ocean,  fo  near  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  and  within  fo  fhort  a  paffage  over  to  Afric,  made  it 
of  fuch  confequence,  that  whatever  nation  was  poffeffed  of  it, 
did  ftill  endeavour  to  add  fomet'ning  to  its  ftrength  and 
grandeur. 

What  renders  Cadiz  the  more  confiderable  at  prefent,  is  its 
convenient  fituation  for  the  reception  of  all  merchandizes  fent 
by  the  feveral  European  nations  thither,  in  order  to  go  by  the 
galleons  and  flota  to  Spanifh  America  afterwards;  thefe  Spa¬ 
nifh  bottoms  being  only  authorized  by  his  Catholic  majefty 
for  that  purpofe. 

The  council  of  the  Spanifti  Weft-Tndies  at  Madrid  has  the 
foie  controul  of  this  important  affair ;  and  they  appoint  the 
tribunal  of  contradlation  refident  at  Seville,  for  the  due  care 
and  infpedlion  of  the  galleons  and  flota  at  Cadiz,  at  their 
outfet  to,  and  return  from,  America,  in  order  to  prevent  all 
frauds  iff  the  royal  revenues  of  Spain.  See  the  articles  Gal¬ 
leons  and  Flota,  and  the  trade  of  Spanish  America. 

4.  Xeres  de  la  Frontera,  is  another  city  in  this  province, 
feated  on  the  banks  of  the  little  river  Guadaletta,  about  6  miles 
from  the  fea,  and  about  50  fouth  from  Seville.  Its  territory 
is  fo  rich  and  fruitful,  that,  befides  vaft  quantities  of  wheat, 
fruit,  cattle,  and  provifions  of  all  forts,  it  yields  annually 
60,000  pipes  of  the  wine  we  call  fherry.  It ,has  likewife  been 
reckoned  to  breed  in  thofe  plains  about  2000  horfes  every 
year,  till  of  late. 

5.  Gibraltar,  a  famed  and  well-known  fea-port  on  the  mouth 
of  the  Streights. 

Remarks.” 

Since  the  Englifh  have  been  mafters  of  this  town,  it  is  become 
a  place  of  confiderable  trade,  which  it  was  not  before,  efpe- 
cially  between  the  coaft  of  Barbary  and  this  place  :  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  merchants  here  having  great  warehoufes  of  all  kinds  of 
goods  of  the  growth  of  Barbary  ;  fo  that  they  furnifh  the 
merchants  of  London  on  as  good  terms  as  they  ufually  had 
them  in  Barbary ;  and,  by  the  convenience  of  {hipping,  can 
fend  them  to  England  in  fmaller  quantities  than  by  loading 
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veflels  wholly,  as  they  were  obliged  to  do  before.  They 
had  a  great  trade  here  by  barco  longos,  and  open  veiTels,  with 
the  Barbary  coaft,  when  we  had  war  with  the  emperor  of 
Morocco  ;  fo  that  the  trade  is  never  (hut  up  :  and  Gibraltar 
is  now  the  market  for  the  wax,  copper,  almonds,  drugs,  and 
other  produdfs  of  Barbary,  which  they  fell  to  the  Spaniards, 
efpecially  wax,  in  very  large  quantities. 

The  city  is  reckoned  impregnable  on  the  land  fide,  and  is  ex¬ 
tremely  ftrong  to  the  fea  alfo,  and  has  proved  of  the  laft  im¬ 
portance  to  Great-Britain  in  wars  with  Spain  or  France.  Nor 
is  it  of  lefs  importance  to  the  Englifh  in  cafe  of  a  war  with 
the  Moors  of  Sallee,  or  with  the  Turks  of  Algiers  ;  here  be- 
ing  generally,  on  fuch  occafions,  men  of  war  ftationed  to 
cruize  upon  thofe  rovers,  and  to  convoy  our  merchantmen  in 
time  of  danger.  See  the  article  Mediterranean,  for  the 
importance  of  Gibraltar  to  Great-Britain. 

<3.  Ezija,  or  Ecija,  feated  on  the  Xenil,  a  little  above  where 
that  river  falls  into  the  Guadalquivir,  and  on  a  fertile  and  de¬ 
lightful  plain,  producing  immenfe  quantities  of  corn,  wine, 
oil,  filk,  and  efpecially  cotton  and  finehorles. 

7.  San  Lucar  is  a  city  and  port  fituate  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Guadalquivir,  45  miles  below  Seville,  and  ferves  as  a  port  to 
that  celebrated  city,  and  well  known  throughout  Europe  ; 
but  was  much  more  confiderable  before  the  Spanifh  and  Weft- 
India  fleets  were  allowed  to  fet  out  from,  and  return  to,  Cadiz. 

8.  Lucena  is  as  delicioufly  feated  as  any  city  in  Europe,  no  fpot 
of  ground  producing  greater  plenty  of  generous  wine,  fine  oil, 
and  choice  provifions,  than  this  territory  doth. 

Thefe  are  the  chief  cities  in  this  province  of  Spain,  which  are 
any  thing  remarkable  for  trade.  And  as  the  others  abound 
in  the  like  productions,  it  is  needlefs  to  make  repetitions. 
ANDIRA,  or  ANGELYN,  a  tree  of  Brazil,  the  wood  of 
which  is  hard  and  fit  for  building.  Its  bark  is  of  an  afh-co1- 
lour,  and  its  leaves  are  like  thofe  of  laurels,  but  fmaller :  it 
produces  blackifh  buds,  from  which  arife  a  great  many  blof- 
foms  in  a  duffer,  which  are  odoriferous,  and  of  a  fine  pur¬ 
ple  and  blue  colour.  Its  fruit  is  of  the  fize  and  figure  of  a 
hen’s  egg  ;  it  is  green  at  firft,  but  becomes  black  by  degrees, 
and  has  a  future,  or  feam,  on  one  fide  :  it  is  extremely  bitter, 
and  has  a  very  hard  fhell,  and  in  the  infide  there  is  a  yel- 
lowifh  feed,  or  kernel,  of  a  bad  tafle,  fomething  bitter,  and 
affringent. 

That  kernel,  being  pulverized,  is  given  for  killing  worms, 
but  the  quantity  taken  mult  be  lefs  than  a  fcruple;  for  they 
fay  it  would  be  a  poifon  if  too  much  of  it  was  taken. 

The  bark,  the  wood,  and  the  fruit  of  this  tree,  are  as  bitter 
as  aloes ;  and  herein  it  differs  from  another  andira,  which  is 
like  it  in  all  refpects,  excepting  its  tafte,  which  is  infipid.  The 
wild  beafts  eat  of  its  fruit,  which  makes  them  grow  fat. 
ANEE,  or  ASNE'E,  a  meafure  for  grain,  ufed  in  fome  pro¬ 
vinces  of  France,  particularly  in  Languedoc  and  Maconnois. 
It  is  not,  however,  a  real  meafure,  fuch  as  the  minot  may 
be  at  Paris,  but  rather  a  collection  of  a  certain  number  of 
other  meafures. 

At  Lyons,  the  anee  contains  6  bichets,  which  make  a  feptier, 
and  3  bufhels  (boifTeaux)  of  Paris.  At  Macon  the  anee  is 
of  20  meafures,  which  amount  to  a  feptier  and  8  bufhels  of 
Paris. 

With  regard  to  foreign  meafures,  4  anees  of  Lyons  make  7 
muids  of  Amfterdam,  which  contain  but  3  anees  of  Macon. 
Ane  e  alfo  fignifies,  at  Lyons,  a  certain  quantity  of  wine,  which 
is  the  load  an  afs  can  carry  at  once  ;  (from  whence  that  name 
was  taken  •,  for  ane,  or  afne,  fignifies  an  afs  in  French)  that 
load  is  fixed  at  80  pots  (or  Englifh  quarts,  wine  meafure). 
The  bichet  of  Lyons  weighs  60  pounds,  and  the  afne  360. 
The  weight  of  Lyons  is  16  per  cent,  lighter  than  that  of  Paris, 
by  16  marks  per  100  pounds  weight,  the  mark  weight. 

An  anee  and  a  bichet  make  at  Marfeilles  17  fivadieries;  100 
anees  make  131  loads  ami  a  quarter  ;  and  one  anee  is  one 
load  and  iV. 

The  feveral  meafures  from  Lyons  to  Gray  in  Franche  Comte, 
and  their  proportions  to  the  anee  of  Lyons. 

The  meafure  from  Neuville  to  St  Genis,  within  a  league  in 
a  firait  line,  is  2  per  cent,  fmaller  than  that  of  Lyons. 

At  Trevoux,  and  as  far  as  Montmerle,  and  acrofs  the 
country  as  far  as  St.  Trivier,  100  neuvaines  make  1 12  anees 
of  Lyons. 

From  Montmerle  to  Brief  de  Davannon,  and  acrofs  the 
country  to  Thoifley,  100  anees  make  136  of  Lyons. 

At  Pont  de  Vefle,  and  Pont  de  Bage,  to  Pont  de  Vaux,  ICO 
anees  make  137  of  Lyons. 

At  Macon  as  in  the  foregoing  article. 

At  Tournus  100  bichets  make  120  anees  of  Lyons. 

At  Chalons  100  bichets  make  85  anees  of  Lyons. 

At  Verdun  the  bichet  is  equal  to  the  anee  of  Lyons. 

At  Beaune  100  bichets  make  1  14  anees  of  Lyons. 

At  Seurre  100  bichets  make  107  anees  of  Lyons. 

There  mud  be,  100  of  them  at  Nuits. 

100  bemines  of  St  Jean  de  Laune  make  126  anees. 

At  Auflone  222,  and  at  Maxilli  250. 

At  Marnaud  ico  anees  make  1 1  2  of  Lyons. 

At  Lovaur  ico  carteaux  make  1 18  anees  of  Lyons. 

At  St.  Trivier  100  bichets  make  120  anees  of  Lyons. 
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At  Belleville  and  at  Montmerle,  the  anee  is  of  17  meafures, 
v/hich  ought  to  make  17  bichets  at  Lyons. 

The  laid  anee  weighs  440  pounds  Lyons  weight,  and  380 
pounds  mark  weight. 

ANEGRAS,  a  meafure  for  corn  ufed  at  Seville  and  Cadiz  in 
Spain,  f  our  anegras  make  a  cahis  ;  4  cahis  make  a  fanega  ; 
and  50  fanegas  the  laft  of  Amfterdam.  See  weights  and  mea¬ 
fures,  under  the  articles  of  Spain  and  Holland,  reduced 
to  the  Englifh  ftandard. 

ANGEL,  called  in  French  ANGELOT,  a  gold  coin  ftruck  in 
England,  where  fome  few  are  ftill  to  be  feen  in  the  cabinets 
of  the  curious.  It  had  its  name  from  the  figure  of  an  angel 
reprefented  upon  it.  It  was  23  carats  J  fine,  and  weighed  4 
pennyweights.  Its  value  in  1  Hen.  VI.  was  6  s.  qd.  in 
1  Hen.  VIII.  7  s.  6  d.  in  34  Hen.  VIII.  8  s.  in  6  Edw.  VI. 
it  was  10  s.  in  2  Eliz.  10  s.  and  in  38  Eliz.  10  s.  And  the 
half  angel,  or,  as  it  was  fometimes  called,  the  angelet,  was 
worth  one  half  of  this,  and  the  quarter  angelet  in  proportion. 

1  here  have  alfo  been  angels  of  gold  coined  in  France,  on 
which  was  reprefented  the  figure  of  St  Michael,  holding  a 
fword  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  an  efcutcheon  with  three 
fleurs-de-lis,  and  trampling  a  ferpent  under  his  feet. 

The  filver  angels,  or  angelots,  which  the  Englifh,  while  they 
were  in  pofteffion  of  Paris,  under  the  reign  of  Charles  VI. 
and  in  the  beginning  of  that  of  Charles  VII.  caufed  to  be 
ftruck,  had  alfo  the  figure  of  an  angel,  but  holding  in  his 
hand  an  efcutcheon  with  the  arms  of  England  and  France, 
Henry  VI.  filling  himfelf  king  of  thofe  kingdoms.  Thofe 
filver  2ngels  were  worth  15  fols. 

ANGELICA,  called  alfo  ARCHANGELICA,  or  the  ROOT 
of  the  HOLY  GHOST,  in  Latin  angelica,  or  radix  Syria- 
ca,  a  medicinal  plant,  highly  eftbemed,  becaufe  it  is  thought 
to  be  an  antidote  again!!  poifon,  for  which  reafon  it  is  ufed  in 
the  compofition  of  Venice  treacle. 

This  plant  grows  on  the  higheft  mountains,  and  is  particu¬ 
larly  found  in  great  plenty  in  thofe  of  Bohemia.  Its  root 
forms  a. kind  of  knot  of  the  bignefs  of  a  walnut,  from  which 
iflfue  many  frnall  blaclcifh  threads,  a  foot  long,  pretty  much  like 
black  hellebore.  The  root  is  white  within,  of  a  thin  fub- 
ftance,  a  fliarp  tafte,  and  an  aromatic  feent.  The  ftalk  which 
Ihoots  out  of  it,  grows  about  a  cubit  high,  it  is  hollow,  and 
has  feveral  knots.  It  is  of  a  reddifh  black.  Its  leaves  are  of, 
a  dark  green,  long  and  indented,  and  its  blofloms  or  flowers, 
which  form  a  kind  of  umbrella,  are  white,  and  produce  a  flat 
feed,  of  a  lenticular  figufe; 

The  roots  of  angelica  fhould  be  chofen  whole,  thick,  long, 
brown  without,  and  white  within  :  they  muft  not  be  worm- 
eaten,  which  they  feldom  efcape,  when  kept.  Their  fmell 
and  tafte  muft  be  agreeable,  aromatic,  and  fomething  bitter- 

■  ifh.  They  contain  a  great  deal  of  exalted  oil  and  volatile 
fait.  This  root  is  brought  dry  from  feveral  places.  Thofe 
that  come  from  Bohemia  are  better  than  thofe  of  England  and 
Holland.  Care  muft  be  taken,  above  all,  not  to  be  impofed 
upon  by  the  roots  of  maon,  a  plant  which  comes  from  Bur¬ 
gundy  :  but  the  irnpofition  may  eafily  be  difeovered,  for  the 
root  of  angelica  is  like  that  of  black  hellebore,  and  the  roof 
of  maon  like  that  of  common  parfley. 

ANGELOT,  a  fort  of  fmall  cheefe,  very  fat  and  excellent. 
It  is  made  in  the  country  of  Bray  in  Normandy,  whence  it  is 
called  angelot  of  Bray.  This  fort  of  cheefe  is  commonly  pre- 
fented  upon  table  in  little  moulds,  either  fquare,  or  in  the 
form  of  a  heart. 

ANGLESEY,  an  ifland  and  county  in  North  Wales,  encom- 
pafled  by  the  Irifh  Sea  on  all  fides,  except  on  the  fouth-eaft, 
towards  the  continent  of  Britain,  where  it  is  divided  from 
Carnarvonfhire  by  the  narrow  frith  of  Menen,  which  in  fome 
places,  at  low  water,  is  fordable,  from  Beaumaris  on  the  eaft* 
to  Holyhead  on  the  weft. 

The  foil  is  more  fruitful  than  could  be  imagined,  it  appearing 
ftony,  rocky,  or  mountainous.  Giraldus  extolled  it  for  the 
moft  fruitful  country  for  wheat  in  all  Wales,  infomuch  that, 
in  his  time,  it  was  proverbially  called  the  mother  or  nurfe  of 
Wales,  by  reafon,  when  other  countries  failed,  this  had  fuch 
plentiful  harvefts,  that  it  ufed  to  fupply  all  Wales. 

It  is  at  this  time  generally  very  rich  in  corn,  particularly  in 
wheat,  faid  to  be  the  belt  in  Wales,  as  alfo  in  cattle,  fifh,  and 
fowl :  it  produces  likewife  great  plenty  of  mill-ftoees  and 
grind-ftones,  and  fome  alium. 

1.  Beaumaris  is  the  chief  town,  and  has  a  good  harbour  for 
fhipping ;  their  market  is  well  fupplied  with  provifions,  and 
it  is  the  ufual  town  for  the  reception  of  paftengers  from  Lon¬ 
don  to  Ireland,  before  they  take  fhipping  for  Holyhead. 

2.  Holyhead  is  the  ftation  for  the  packet-boat  to  Ireland; 
it  lies  oppofite  to  Dublin,  to  which  it  is  the  fhorteft  and  the 
fafeft  paflage  over  St  George’s  channel.  The  packet-boats 
from  Dublin  arrive  here  three  times  a  week,  if  the  wind  per¬ 
mits,  and  are  larger  than  thofe  to  Holland  and  France,  as 
they  ought  to  be,  confidering  that  St.  George’s  channel  is  fo 
boifterous,  efpecially  in  the  winter. 

ANGOLA,  a  kingdom,  which  is  reckoned  part  of  that  of  Con¬ 
go,  on  the  coaft  of  Africa.  Angola,  though  it  extends  not 
above  25  or  30  leagues  along  the  coaft,  furnifbes,  neverthe- 
lefs,  the  Europeans  with  the  greateft  number  of  flaves,  and 
thefe  the  beft  of  all  Africa.  It  is  true  that  this  kingdom  ex¬ 
tends 
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tends  very  much  In  length  and  breadth  within  land,  fo  that  it 
is  not  much  lefs  than  150  leagues  broad,  and  as  many  long. 
It’s  capital  is  Loanda  fan  Paolo. 

Remarks. 

Though  the  Portugueze  are  extremely  powerful  in  the  inland 
parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Angola,  and  though  moft  of  the  ne¬ 
groes  of  this  province,  which  they  have  fubdued,  are,  as  it 
were,  vaflals  to  the  crown  of  Portugal,  to  which  they  pay 
every  year  a  tribute  in  flaves  ;  yet  the  trade  of  negroes,  which 
is  carried  on  at  that  coaft,  has  always  continued  free  and 
open  to  the  other  European  nations  ;  and  the  Englifh,  French, 
and  Dutch,  fend  thither  yearly  a  pretty  large  number  of  fhips, 
which  carry  off  feveral  thoufands  of  thofe  poor  wretches,  and 
convey  them  to  their  own  colonies  in  America,  or  to  thofe 
of  the  Spaniards. 

The  Portugueze,  however,  carry  off  the  greateft  number; 
and  it  is  a  wonder  they  have  not  yet  difpeopled  the  country, 
confidering  that  almoft  every  year  they  buy  there  no  lefs  than 
15,000  negroes,  whom  they  fend  into  the  Brazils,  to  work 
in  their  gold  and  diamond  mines. 

The  villages,  or,  as  they  are  called  in  the  kingdom  of  An¬ 
gola,  the  libattes,  of  Cambamba,  Embaco,  and  Muffingomo, 
are  thofe  which  furnifh  the  greateft  number  of  Haves  to  the 
Portugueze  merchants  who  carry  on  that  trade. 

The  commodities  which  they  give  in  exchange,  are  woollen 
cloths  with  broad  lifts,  ftriped  feather  beds,  crimfonfilk,  fluffs, 
linnens,  velvets,  gold  and  filver  lace,  broad  black  ferges, 
Turkey  carpets,  thread  of  all  colours,  fllk  for  fewing  and 
quilting,  Canary  wine,  brandy,  oil  of  olives,  feamen’s  knives, 
fpices,  refined  fugar,  large  fifhing-hooks, -large  pins  an  inch 
long,  and  others  of  feveral  fizes,  needles,  &c. 

The  Portugueze  have  alfo  a  fettlement  in  Benguela,  a  fmall 
kingdom  under  the  dependency  of  Angola,  where  they  have 
fome  trade  ;  but  that  place  is  unwholefome,  and  more  proper 
to  be  inhabited  by  the  condemned  criminals,  whom  the  tri¬ 
bunal  of  Lifbon  banifhes  thither,  than  the  dwelling-place  of 
free  perfons,  who  follow  the  profeffion  of  merchants. 

Our  authpr  fpeaks,  after  this  of  Loango,  Malimbo,  and 
Cabindo,  as  three  places  lying  on  the  coaft  of  Angola; 
but  we  find,  according  to  the  beft  maps,  and  the  moft  accu¬ 
rate  geographers,  that  Loango  is  a  kingdom  by  itfelf,  though 
part  of  Congo  in  general,  and  lies  a  great  way  to  the  north 
of  Angola,  Congo,  properly  fo  called,  lying  between  thofe 
two  kingdoms.  As  for  Malimbo  and  Cabindo,  [or  Malemba 
and  Cabenda,  as  we  fuppofe  our  author  meant,]  we  not  find¬ 
ing  them  in  the  maps,  nor  in  any  of  the  geographical  works 
we  have  been  able  to  confult  under  his  orthography.  FIow- 
ever  that  be,  we  fhall  make  no  alteration. 

Remarks. 

The  negro  trade  which  is  carried  on  in  thofe  three  places 
(Loango,  Malimbo,  and  Cabindo)  on  the  coaft  of  Angola, 
is  none  of  the  leaft  confiderable,  which  the  Englifh,  French, 
and  Dutch,  drive  on  the  coaft  of  that  part  of  Africa,  with 
regard  both  to  the  number  of  flaves  they  meet  with  there, 
and  to  their  goodnefs  and  ftrength.  The  Europeans  prefer 
them  before  all  others,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  in 
America  always  give  abetter  price  for  them,  as  being  more 
capable  to  undergo  the  labour  and  fatigue  of  cultivating  and 
manufacturing  fugar,  tobacco,  indigo,  and  the  other  hard 
work  to  which  thefe  poor  wretches  are  commonly  put. 

At  Loango  de  Boario  they  reckon  by  macoutes  and  hundreds  ; 
each  macoute  is  worth  10,  fo  that  10  macoutes  make  100. 
In  order  to  make  that  account,  they  agree  with  the  fellers  of 
flaves  about  the  number  of  macoutes  each  fort  of  merchan¬ 
dize  is  to  be  valued  at.  For  inftance,  2  Dutch  knives  are 
reckoned  worth  one  macoute  ;  an  annabafle,  or  coverlet,  with 
broad  ftripes,  three  ;  a  copper  bafon,  weighing  two  pounds, 
and  12  inches  in  diameter,  alfo  three;  a  mufquet  30 ;  a  bar¬ 
rel  of  gun- powder  weighing  10  pounds,  30  likewife  ;  apiece  of 
blue  falampouris  (linnen  cloth  made  on  the  coaft  of  Coro¬ 
mandel)  120  macoutes,  which  the  negroes  reckon  1200,  and 
fo  of  the  reft. 

The  price  of  the  merchandizes  being  thus  agreed  upon, 
they  afterwards  agree  about  that  of  the  flaves,  which  is  rec¬ 
koned  by  hundreds  ;  fo  that,  if  you  buy  a  negro,  Piezas  de 
India*,  for  3,500,  you  muft  give  350  macoutes  in  merchan¬ 
dizes,  according  to  the  foregoing  valuation,  or  eftimation. 

*  See  the  article  Assiento  Treaty. 

Obferve,  that  it  feems  flaves  are  paid  for  fomething  cheaper 
to  the  king  or  queen,  or  the  chiefs,  than  to  private  people  ; 
becaufe  the  blue  falampouris,  which  are  valued  at  1,200,  to 
common  merchants,  are  rated  but  600  to  the  king  and  queen  ; 
which  may  alfo  be  laid  of  fome  other  merchandizes;  but  vet, 
upon  the  whole,  it  amounts  almoft  to  the  fame. 

The  price  of  negroes  is  fettled  otherwile  at  Malimbo  and  Ca¬ 
bindo.  1  hey  reckon  there  by  pieces,  which  is  eafier  than  the 
account  by  macoutes  :  but  yet  there  is  no  difference  upon  the 
whole,  each  fort  of  merchandize  being  valued  at  fo  many  pieces. 
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W  fun  the  fhips  of  the  French  Aflicnto  company  went  thither* 
for  the  firft  time,  10  annabafies  were  worth  one  negro,  or 
Piezas  de  India;  a  mufquet  the  fame  ;  a  barrel  of  gun-pow¬ 
der  the  (ame  ;  a  piece  of  falampouris  four  negroes,  or  Fiezaa 
de  India  ;  ten  copper  bafons,  one  ;  a  piece  of  chintz,  one  : 
and  fo  of  the  reft. 

The  long  meafure  ufed  at  Loango  is  called  pau.  There  are 
three  forts  of  it;  the  queen’s  pau  which  is  28  inches  long, 
and  valued  at  three  macoutes  :  the  pau  of  the  fidalguo’s,  which 
is  of  24  inches ;  and  that  of  private  perfons,  which  is  but  16 
inches  and 

The  duties  paid  at  thefe  three  places  for  the  liberty  of  trading 
are  not  the  fame,  being  fomething  higher  at  Loango,  than  at 
Malimbo  and  Cabindo,  or  Malemba  and  Cabenda.  As  to  the 
merchandizes,  the  fame  forts  are  proper  for  thefe  three  places. 
We  fhall  give  hereafter  an  account  of  thofe  duties. 

Befides  the  duties  agreed  upon,  there  are  alfo  prefents  to  be 
made  to  the  negro  kings  or  princes  on  that  coaft,  in  order  to 
obtain  an  audience ;  for  it  is  an  eftablifhed  rule  never  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  them,  without  prefentingthem  with  fomething. 
The  prefents  which  the  French  Affiento  company  made°in 
1703,  to  have  an  audience  of  the  queen  of  Loango,  confided 
in  ten  annabafies,  a  barrel  of  brandy  containing  eighteen 
quarts,  and  a  pau  and  a  half  of  fcarlet  cloth. 

Prefents  are  alfo  made  to  the  fidalguo’s,  or  lords  ;  there  were 
at  that  time  three  of  them,  and  the  prefent  to  all  three  con- 
fifted  in  fifteen  annabafies,  a  barrel  of  brandy  containino-  18 
quarts,  and  a  pau  and  a  half  of  fcarlet  cloth. 

Boke- neale,  is  a  province  of  Africa,  fituate  to  the  north  of 
the  kingdom  of  Loango,  to  which  it  is  tributary. 

It  is  reckoned  that  this  province  muft  be  above  150  leagues 
diftant  from  the  coaft,  bscaufe  the  negroes  who  come  from  it 
to  trade  on  the  coaft,  are  ufed  to  fpend  above  three  months 
in  their  journey. 

Moft  of  the  ivory  which  the  people  of  Loango  fell  to  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans,  comes  from  Boke-neale  :  they  barter  it  commonly 
for  fait,  which  they  fend  thither  in  bafkets,  and  which  their 
flaves  carry  on  their  heads.  The  Europeans  alfo  give  in  ex¬ 
change  large  knives,  fmall  drinking-pots, palm-oil,  and  feather¬ 
beds,  which  they  barter  for  pieces  of  fluff' called  libongos. 

Remarks. 

The  duties  or  fe«s,  which  were  paid  by  the  French  Afllento 
company,  were  of  five  forts,*  viz.  1.  To  the  queen.  2.  To 
the  fidalguos.  3.  To  the  king’s  mother  and  to  the  king’s  fon. 
4.  To  the  captain  of  the  coaft.  And,  5.  To  the  interpreter. 
The  duties  for  the  queen  were  fettled  at  40  annabafies,  2 
pieces  of  blue  falampouris,  or  baftas;  2  barrels  of  gun-pow¬ 
der  ;  30  copper-bafons ;  two  fmall  pewter  pots  to  drink  out  of; 
as  many  earthen  ones ;  36  padlocks,  48  knives  ;  2  barrels  of 
brandy,  containing  18  quarts  each  ;  3  pans  of  fcarlet  cloth; 
as  many  of  blue  cloth;  2  mufquets ;  24  fmall  bells  ;  4 
looking- glafles  with  black  frames ;  2  nicanees ;  2  pewter 
difhes  ;  4  pounds  of  black  glafs  beads ;  2  fabres ;  2  pieces 
of  white  falampouris;  2  pieces  of  coarfe  blue  cotton  cloths 
ftriped,  and  as  many  of  painted  linnens,  and  2  trumpets :  all 
which,  according  to  the  manner  of  reckoning  of  the  negroes, 
amounted  ;o  io>ooo  or  ij,ooo,  that  is  to  fay,  1000  or 
1 1 00  macoutes. 

The  duties  to  the  three  fidalguos  amounted  to  about  22  or 
23,000,  which  was  7500  for  each  of  them,  which,  reduced 
into  macoutes,  made  750  macoutes. 

The  interpreter  had  about  3000,  that  is,  300  macoutes. 

The  king’s  mother  and  the  king’s  fon  2800,  or  280  ma¬ 
coutes  ;  and  the  captain  Manabaza,  commander  of  the  coaft, 
about  half,  which  amounts  to  1400,  or  140  macoutes. 

Befides  thefe  large  duties,  there  is  another  unall  fee  or  prefent, 
confifting  in  one  annabafle  and  two  knives,  which  are  given 
to  each  of  the  merchants  who  bring  the  flaves. 

All  thefe  duties  are  paid  in  merchandizes,  reduced  into  ma¬ 
coutes. 

The  price  of  the  flaves  is  alfo  rated  in  macoutes  :  and,  in  the 
year  1704,  the  price  of  negroes  was  fettled  as  follows  :  the 
negroes  of  the  queen,  and  of  Macouda,  her  chief  favourite, 
at  2500  per  negro-man,  Piezas  de  India ;  at  2230  per  ne¬ 
gro-woman,  alfo  Piezas  de  India  ;  and  the  negro  boys  and 
girls  in  proportion  ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  former  at  250,  and 
the  latter  at  230  macoutes. 

As  to  the  flaves  you  trade  for  with  the  private  merchants,  their 
price  is  not  fixed ;  you  give  as  few  macoutes  for  them  as 
you  can  *. 

*  Eut  fince  the  French  Affiento,  not  only  the  price  of  flaves, 
but  that  of  gold,  ivory,  &c.  is  advanced  2  or  300  per  cent, 
more ;  the  caufes  of  which  will  appear  under  the  head  of  the 
English  African  Company! 

ANGOUMOIS,  a  province  of  France,  is  bounded  by  Poiftou 
cn  the  north,  Limcfin  and  La  Marche  on  the  eaft,  Perigord 
on  the  fouth,  and  Saintonge  on  the  weft. 

This  province  produces  abundance  of  corn,  wine,  and  ex¬ 
cellent  fruit.  The  fruit  and  corn  which  grow  here  moft  plen¬ 
tifully,  are  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  another  fort  of  grain, 

which 
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which  the  French  call  baillorge,  and  is  pretty  much  like  bar¬ 
ley,  Spanifb  wheat,  faffron,  wine,  walnuts. 

Wines  are  the  chief  and  mod  important  branch  of  the  trade  of 
Angoumois.  The  wines  in  the  greateft  repute,  and  fold  pre¬ 
ferably  to  all  others,  are  thofe  of  Cogniac  and  its  diftriCt,  and 
the  next  in  quality  are  thofe  of  Angoulefme. 

The  red  wines  are  fold  in  Limofin  and  PoiCtou,  and  the  white 
wines  ferve  to  make  brandy. 

The  fale  of  brandies  differs  according  to  the  times.  During  the 
wars  they  are  bought  up  by  the  French  commiflioners  of  the 
ffores,  for  the  ufe  of  the  armies  in  Flanders  and  Germany. 
They  are  firft  carried  by  land  to  Chatelleraud,  where  they  are 
embarked  on  the  Vienne,  to  go  afterwards  by  the  Loire  to 
Orleans,  from  whence  they  are  fent  to  the  places  for  which 
they  are  defigned. 

In  time  of  peace  the  fale  is  eafier,  quicker,  and  in  greater 
quantity.  They  are  then  fent  to  Charente  below  Rochfort, 
where  the  Englifh  and  Danifh  (hips  come  and  take  off  great 
quantities,  efpecially  of  the  Cogniac  brandies.  At  Charente  is 
a  duty  to  be  paid,  which  is  thought  to  do  fome  prejudice  to 
the  trade. 

La  Marche.  Notwithftanding  the  great  occafion  they  have 
for  fait  in  thofe  four  provinces,  yet  the  profits  on  that  com¬ 
modity  are  very  inconfiderable,  both  on  account  of  the  duties 
that  are  to  be  paid  at  the  office  of  Tonne-Charente,  which 
fwallow  up  the  greateft  part  of  them,  and  of  the  feveral 
tolls  belonging  to  many  lords,  whofe  eftates  are  fituated  upon 
that  river  ;  all  which  together  leave  hardly  any  profit  to  the 
trader. 

As  to  the  paper  and  brandy  made  at  Angoulefme,  we  (hall 
fpeak  of  them  prefently. 

We  refer  likewife  to  the  fame  article,  for  what  relates  to  the 
woollen  manufactories  of  this  city ;  we  {hall  only  obferve  that 
there  are  few  other  manufactories  there  of  any  note,  except 
that  of  clock  and  watch  making  ;  which  was  formerly  in  great 
repute,  but  is  at  prefent  hardly  kept  up,  becaufe  the  beft  work¬ 
men  are  gone  to  Saintes,  Blois,  or  Poi&iers. 

We  queftion,  whether  we  ought  to  reckon,  among#  the  mer¬ 
chandizes  made  in  this  city,  the  water  which  from  its  excel¬ 
lency  is  called  the  water  of  Angoulefme,  and  ferves  to  beautify 
the  complexion.  The  care  which  the  ladies  take  of  their 
beauty,  occafioned  for  a  long  time  a  great  demand  for  that 
water;  but  whether  it  be,  that  people  have  been  at  laft  unde¬ 
ceived  with  regard  to  its  qualities,  or  difgufted  by  the  high 
price,  it  is  certain  that  the  demand  for  it  is  greatly  abated. 

ANGOUMOIS  and  LIMOSIN.  We  fhall  join  thefe  two 
provinces  under  one  article,  as  in  the  original,  they  being  un¬ 
der  the  fame  generality. 

Limofin,  has  Angoumois  and  Perigord  on  the  weft.  La 
Marche  on  the  north,  Auvergne  on  the  eaft,  and  Quercy  on 
the  fouth.  Though  Angoumois  and  Limofin  border  on  each 
other,  yet  they  are  very  little  alike  with  regard  to  the  fruitful- 
nefs  of  the  foil,  or  the  plenty  of  things  neceffary  for  the  fup- 
port  of  life,  proper  for  trade. 

Angoumois,  as  obferved,  produces  abundance  of  corn,  wine, 
and  excellent  fruit ;  Limofin,  on  the  contrary,  is  barren  and 
cold.  It  produces  v/ine  in  fome  places  only,  and  that  very 
indifferent  too;  wheat  hardly  any  where;  rye,  barley,  and 
chefnuts  are  the  materials  which  the  inhabitants  chiefly  ufe  to 
make  their  bread.  ' 

There  are  in  both  thefe  provinces  a  great  number  of  paper- 
mills,  the  manufactory  of  which  is  very  much  efteemed.  The 
paper  of  Angoumois,  that  at  leaft  which  is  proper  for  print¬ 
ing,  is  chiefly  defigned  for  Holland^  which  is  the  reafon  why 
in  moll  of  their  manufactories  they  put  the  arms  of  Amfter- 
dam  upon  it;  they  likewife  fend  fome  paper  to  Paris.  That  of 
Limofin  is  not  lefs  excellent  for  the  printing  of  books ;  it  is, 
above  all,  admirable  for  prints  of  copper- plates ;  but  it  is 
feldom  ufed  for  writing,  not  being  fufficiently  gummed  for 
that  purpofe. 

The  manufactories  of  woollen  fluffs  are  not  very  confiderable 
in  this  generality.  At  Limoges  (the  capital  of  Limofin)  they 
hardly  make  any  other  fluffs  except  bays.  At  Angoulefme 
they  make  ferges  and  {famines  :  at  St  Jean  d’Angeli,  ferges 
and  broad-cloths :  at  Nerac,  woollen  cloths  and  ferges :  at  la 
Rochefoucault,  ferges:  at  Santereune,  cloths:  at  Cogniac, 
{famines :  at  St  Leonard,  very  coarfe  woollen  cloths  :  and, 
laftly,  at  Brioes  and  Tulle,  bays. 

All  thefe  fluffs  are  partly  ufed  in  the  places  where  they  are 
made,  and  partly  fent  to  Bourdeaux,  Limoges,  and  Angou¬ 
lefme. 

T  he  faffron  that  is  made  in  Angoumois  is  no  inconfiderable 
objeCt  of  trade  for  that  country  ;  and,  though  it  be  not  quite 
fo  good  as  that  of  Gatinois,  yet  they  fend  great  quantities  of 
it  to  Bourdeaux,  where  the  Englifh,  Dutch,  Swedes,  Danes, 
and  other  northern  nations,  come  and  buy  it;  as  they  alfo 
do  the  brandies  of  Cogniac,  which  are  in  great  efteem,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  England  and  Holland. 

I  hey  have  in  Limofin  ftuds  of  horfes,  which  fucceed  pretty 
well  ;  the  greateft  part  of  them  are  fold  at  the  fairs  of  Chalus. 

1  he  barrennefs  of  Limofin,  and  the  inhabitants  inclination 
ior  labour,  are  the  reafons  why  feveral  thoufands  of  them  leave 
it  every  year,  and  aifperfe  themfelves  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom  of  F  ranee,  wherever  they  can  get  work,  and  re- 
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turn  home  a  little  before  the  winter,  bringing  to  their  families 
fuch  afliftance  as  they  could  not  meet  with  in  their  native 
place  :  this  is  to  them  inftead  of  trade,  and  by  which  other 
provinces  grow  rich. 

The  chief  income  of  Upper  and  Lower  Limofin  arifesfrom  the 
trade  of  cattle,  chiefly  of  black-cattle,  which  are  fold  partly 
to  the  traders  of  the  neighbouring  provinces,  and  partly  to 
thofe  of  Paris,  who  buy  up  great  quantities  of  them  every 
year.  Thd  latter  are  ufed  to  have  the  cattle  fattened  in  Nor¬ 
mandy,  before  they  bring  them  to  Paris ;  for  they  grow  very 
lean  on  the  road,  becaufe  of  the  length  of  the  journey. 

As  long  as  the  French  had  armies  in  Italy,  mod  of  the  oxeti 
fent  thither  for  the  fuftenance  of  the  troops  were  bought  in 
Limofin,  which  increafed  that  trade  very  much. 

They  alfo  feed  flocks  of  {beep  in  Limofin  ;  but,  as  their  flefh 
is  not  very  good,  and  their  wool  but  indifferent,  they  bring 
up  fo  many  only  as  are  fufficient  for  the  demands  of  that  pro¬ 
vince  ;  and  the  little  wool  they  afford  is  employed  in  the 
woollen  manufactories  mentioned  hereafter. 

The  trade  of  horfes  is  not  lefs  confiderable  than  that  of  oxen, 
if  it  be  not  more  fo.  Moft  of  them  are  fold  at  the  two  fairs 
of  Chalus,  one  of  which  is  kept  on  St.  George’s  day,  and  the 
other  on  Michaelmas-day ;  and  at  the  three  fairs  of  Limoges, 
which  are  kept  in  the  months  of  May,  July,  and  December, 
Of  thefe  five  fairs,  that  which  is  kept  at  Chalus  on  St.  George’s- 
day  is  the  moft  confiderable.  Moft  of  the  horfes  lent  thither 
are  bought,  when  they  are  colts,  to  be  afterwards  brought  up 
in  that  country,  in  Angoumois  and  in  Perigord. 

The  horfes  of  Limofin  are  very  much  efteemed ;  they  laft: 
long,  and  work  very  hard.  They  reckon  that  one  year  with 
another  they  fend  out  of  that  province  between  1,500,  and 
2000,  colts,  fince  the  ftuds,  which  had  been  negleCted  by 
Monfieur  de  Louvois’s  death,  have  been  put  again  upon  a 
good  footing,  and  fince  they  have  brought  thither  ftallions 
from  Spain  and  Barbary ;  it  appearing  from  experience  that 
they  fucceed  there  better  than  any  other.’ 

The  land  in  Limofin  is  altnoft  every-where  covered  with  chef- 
nut  trees,  the  fruit  whereof  ferves  for  food  to  the  country- 
people,  but  not,  as  has  been  afferted  by  fome,  reduced  into 
flour  proper  to  make  bread  ;  the  flour,  or  meal,  that  could  be 
made  of  chefnuts,  being  not  good  to  make  dough,  as  that  of 
wheat  is  ;  but  that  fruit  really  ferve  them  for  food  inftead  of 
bread.  Their  manner  of  preparing  chefnuts  for  food  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  they  take  off  the  firft  peel,  or  rind,  when  they  are  dry  : 
then  they  boil  them  a  little,  to  take  off"  the  fecond  peel ;  and 
afterwards  they  boil  them  intirely  to  reduce  them  into  a  kind 
of  pap.  It  is  a  food  to  which  people  can  eafily  ufe  themfelves; 
it  gives  ftrength  and  vigour  even  to  thofe  who  ufe  no 
other  fuftehance,  which  is  the  cafe  of  moft  of  the  peafants. 
Chefnuts  will  keep  a  great  while,  if  they  be  dried  in  the 
{hade;  but,  when  they  have  been  thus  kept,  they  are  more  in- 
fipid  and  lefs  nouriftfing  than  thofe  which  are  frefh,  or  of  the 
fame  year’s  growth. 

The  open  fields  of  Limofin  produce  pretty  good  rye ;  but, 
though  they  be  never  fo  well  manured  arid  cultivated,  they 
can  never  be  brought  to  produce  wheat.  Befides  rye,  which 
none  but  the  richeft  country-people  feed  upon,  they  alfo  fow 
fome  buck-wheat,  and  a  kind  of  thick  turnip,  which,  together 
with  the  chefnuts,  are  all  the  food  of  the  pooreft  fort. 

The  country  of  Angoumois  differs  very  much  from  the  for¬ 
mer.  Its  foil  is  proper  for  all  forts  of  crops ;  and,  though  ge¬ 
nerally  fpeaking,  the  crops  be  not  very  plentiful,  and  the  pro¬ 
duce  be  defigned  only  for  home-confumption,  yet  it  is  not  fo 
much  owing  to  the  barrennefs  of  the  foil  as  to  the  want  of  a 
proper  cultivation. 

The  fruit  and  corn,  which  grow  there  moft  plentifully,  are 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  baillorge,  which  is  pretty  much 
like  barley,  as  obferved ;  alfo  Spanilh  wheat,  faffron,  wines, 
walnuts,  and  all  forts  of  fruit. 

Angoumois  is  not,  indeed,  at  prefent  qiiite  fo  flouriflfing  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  wine  trade,  as  it  was  formerly ;  for  that  commo¬ 
dity  being  cultivated  in  fome  other  provinces  of  France,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Orleannois  and  Gatinois,  this  has  confiderably 
leffened  the  demand  for  it ;  the  fale  of  it  being  reckoned  to 
amount  formerly  to  above  1 00,000 1.  per  annum.  Another 
reafon  of  the  decay  of  trade  here  is,  that  the  faffron  which 
grows  here  is  not  reckoned  fo  good  as  that  of  the  other  pro¬ 
vinces  above-mentioned. 

However,  they  fend  pretty  large  quantities  of  it  into  Germany, 
and  to  Lyons,  whence  it  is  carried  into  Hungary,  Pruflia,  and 
other  northern  countries,  where  it  is  very  much  ufed. 

Another  confiderable  article  of  the  trade  of  Angoumois  is  its 
forges,  particularly  thofe  of  Rancogne,  Planche^Menier,  and 
Rouffines ;  the  iron  of  which  is  very  foft,  very  eafy  to  melt 
for  call  work,  and  very  fit  to  be  worked  with  the  hammer. 
Moft  of  it  is  ufed  in  making  great  guns,  bombs,  and  bullets, 
for  the  king’s  arfenals  of  the  marine,  and  particularly  for  that 
of  Rochfort. 

Laftly,  the  manufacture  of  paper,  though  it  has  loft  very  much 
of  the  reputation  it  formerly  had  in  foreign  countries,  particu¬ 
larly  at  Amfterdam,  yet  they  {till  furnilh  the  Dutch  with  pret¬ 
ty  large  quantities  of  it  in  time  of  peace ;  the  beft  printers 
in  Holland  always  lamenting  the  want  of  the  paper  of  Angou¬ 
lefme,  which  the  Dutch  have  never  been  able  to  imitate  per¬ 
fectly. 
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fc£tly,  whatever  pains  they  have  taken,  and  whatever  expenoe 
they  have  been  at,  for  that  purpofe.. 

Wc  have  feen  a  memorial,  wherein  the  author  alierts,  that 
the  abovementioned  decay  of  the  paper-trade  was  not  (o  much 
owing  to  the  long  wars,  which  took  up  almoF  the  whole  reign 
of  Lewis  XIV,  as  to  the  duties  that  were  laid  on  that  com¬ 
modity,  or  on  the  materials  of  which  it  was  made,  fince  the 
year  1656  :  namely,  the  Famp-duty,  at  the  rate  of  6  ibis  per 
ream  of  fine  paper,  and  4  fols  per  ream  of  common  paper ; 
the  duty  of  exportation  at  Tonne-Charente,  on  each  bale  of 
paper,  which  amounts  to  4  fols  per  ream  ;  another  duty  of 
importation,  eFabliflied  likewife  at  Tonne-Charente,  of  ic 
fols  per  100  weight  on  all  the  rags,  and  on  the  gum  that 
comes  from  Poi&ou,  which  again  raifes  the  price  of  paper  a 
fol  per  ream.  The  author  of  that  memorial  is  of  opinion,  that, 
if  thofe  duties  were  leflened  by  one  half  only,  the  manufactory 
and  trade  of  paper  would  foon  revive ;  and  that  we  might  Tee 
at  prefent,  as  it  was  formerly,  60  paper-mills  at  work  in  A11- 
goumois,  inftead  of  16  only  which  remain,  and  even  thofe  are 
not  always  employed. 

Manufactories  of  Stuffs. 

At  St  Jean  D’Angeli,  they  make  woollen  cloth,  a  French 
ell  wide,  and  Famines.  They  are  fent  to  Bourdeaux  and  to 
Limoges. 

At  Nerac,  they  make  woollen  cloth  and  ferges ;  they  are  fent 
to  the  fame  places  as  thofe  of  St  Jean  d’Angeli. 

At  Angoulesme,  they  manufacture  ferges  and  Famines.  They 
are  all  fold  on  the  fpot. 

At  La  Rochefoucault,  there  is  a  manufactory  of  ferges. 
They  alfo  make  gloves  there. 

At  Limoges,  Tulle,  and  Brine,  they  manufacture  bays. 

At  St  Leonard,  they  make  coarfe  and  thick  cloths,  proper 
for  clothing  the  foldiers  and  peafants. 

At  Aubeterre,  there  are  no  woollen  manufactories  ;  but  they 
make  there  coarfe  linnens,  and  paper,  which  they  fend  to 
Bourdeaux,  Rochelle,  and  Touloufe. 

The  particular  Trade  of  Limoges  and  Angoulefme. 

Limoges,  is  Ftuated  on  the  river  Vienne,  which  runs  along  its 
fuburbs  on  the  eaF  fide:  but  that  river  affords  it  no  great 
conveniency  for  trade,  becaufe  it  is  hardly  navigable,  except 
for  floats  of  timber,  on  account  of  the  rocks  which  hinder  its 
courfe. 

This  defect  of  the  Vienne,  and  the  great  diflance  at  which 
Limoges  is  from  the  fea,  make  it  impoffible  for  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  carry  on  fuch  a  trade  as  the  towns  fituated  near  the 
fea-coaF  have  occaffonally  with  foreigners  ;  for  which  reafon 
they  have,  by  their  induFry  and  great  labour,  opened  to  them- 
felves  a  pretty  confiderable  trade  with  the  inland  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  by  the  correfpondence  they  keep  up  there,  and  by 
making  their  town  a  kind  of  Faple  for  the  merchandizes 
which  are  fent  from  Paris  to  Touloufe,  or  from  Touloufe  to 
Paris ;  as  well  as  for  thofe  which  go  from  Lyons  to  Bour¬ 
deaux,  and  from  Bourdeaux  to  Lyons. 

Limoges  is,  likewife,  the  Faple  for  the  fait  of  Brouage,  which 
is  ufed  in  Auvergne ;  and  it  is,  alfo,  by  the  merchants  and 
factors  of  this  city,  that  the  trade  is  carried  on  from  Auvergne 
and  Lyons  to  Rochelle. 

Befide  this  Faple- trade,  if  we  may  call  it  fo,  there  are  a  great 
many  manufactories,  either  within  the  city  of  Limoges,  or  in 
its  neighbourhood,  which  afford  it  a  trade  either  within  the 
country,  or  with  the  neighbouring  provinces,  and  even  as 
far  as  Paris. 

Thefe  manufactories  are  woollen  Fuffs,  mentioned  above; 
hides,  for  which  there  are  feveral  tan-houfes  on  the  banks  of 
the  Vienne,  the  water  of  which  is  proper  for  dreffing  leather ; 
gloves,  of  which  great  quantities  are  made  at  St.  Junien,  and 
in  fome  other  neighbouring  places;  paper,  which  is  made  in 
the  mills  of  St.  Leonard  ;  nails,  particularly  for  horfe-fhoes, 
a  great  quantity  of  which  is  fent  to  Paris,  where  they  are  in 
good  eFeem  ;  pins,  which  employed  formerly  above  20  maf- 
ters  and  500  journeymen  ;  iron-wire,  very  foft  and  malleable; 
laFly,  a  vaF  quantity  of  filk  and  thread-buttons,  the  manu¬ 
factory  of  which  fuffered,  indeed,  a  great  deal,  as  long  as  the 
Fuff-buttons  were  in  faFiion  ;  but'it  has  begun  to  revive 
again,  ffnce  the  wear  of  thofe  buttons  has  been  feverely  pro¬ 
hibited. 

They  alfo  make  at  Limoges  enamel  of  copper,  the  colours  of 
which  are  extremely  beautiful  and  lively,  becaufe  the  water 
of  the  Vienne  is  proper  for  diluting  and  mixing  the  colours  ; 
but  the  defigns  are  fo  ill  contrived,  that  fkilful  judges  make 
no  account  of  them  ;  they  fell,  however,  pretty  well  in  the 
neighbouring  provinces,  and  there  are  even  fome  fent  to  Paris. 
Angoulesme,  the  capital  city  of  Angoumois,  Fands  on  a  high 
hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  runs  the  Charente  ;  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  that  river  does  very  much  contribute  to  the  commerce 
of  this  city,  and  ferves  to  carry  abroad  the  commodities  of 
Angoulefme,  and  to  convey  thither  fuch  as  the  people  have 
occafion  for.  The  commodities  fent  abroad,  as  obfqrved  a- 
bove,  are  chiefly  brandies  and  paper;  and  they  import,  a- 
mongF  other  things,  (alt,  which  is  brought  from  Saintonge  in 
boats  to  Angoulefme,  whence  it  is  carried  in  carts  and  on 
imiles,  into  Auvergne,  Limoiin,  Perigord,  and  la  Marche. 

VOL.  I. 
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ANHALT,  a  principality  of  Germany,  has  Mifnia  on  the 
fouth,  the  duchy  of  Magdeburg  and  the  principality  of  Hal- 
berFadt  on  the  north  and  north-weF;  the  duchy  of  Saxony 
on  the  eaF,  and  1  huringia  on  the  weF.  Its  chief  trade  is  in 
beer. 

1.  Dessaw.  Its  trade  is  in  excellent  beer,  which  is  tranfpoited 
all  over  the  country. 

2.  Zerbst,  is  remarkable  for  the  fame  flrong  beer-brewery  as 
at  Deffaw,  but  it  is  faid  to  excel  it;  infomuch  that,  in  Fran¬ 
conia,  it  fells  dearer  than  wine. 

ANIL,  a  plant,  or  fhrub,  of  whofe  Falk  and  leaves  the  indigo 
is  made,  which  is  fo  much  ufed  in  dyeing.  See  Indigo 
ANIMATED.  The  French  give  the  name  of  animated  gum 
to  a  fort  of  yellowiFi  and  tranfparent  gum,  which  drops  by 
incifion  from  fome  trees  in  New  Spain. 

ANINGA,  a  root  which  grows  in  the  Antilles  iflands,  and  is 
pretty  much  like  the  China  plant.  The  root  of  the  aninga 
is  now  ufed  by  fugar-bakers,  for  refining  the  fugar,  and  is  more 
effectual  and  lefs  dangerous  than  the  fublimate  of  mercury  apd 
arfenic,  that  were  ufed  formerly,  before  it  was  found  that  the 
aninga-root  was  proper  for  that  ufe. 

ANJOU,  a  province  of  France,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Maine  ;  on  the  weF  by  Britany  ;  on  the  fouth  by  Poidtou  j 
and,  on  the  eaF,  by  Touraine. 

The  trade  of  this  province  confilffs  almoF  intirely  in  wines, 
flax,  and  hemp,  of  which  they  make  a  great  deal  of  thread 
and  linnen;  in  flate  from  the  quarries,  and  coals  and  iron 
from  the  mines ;  in  blanching  linnens  and  wax  ;  in  refining 
fugar  and  falt-petre ;  in  the  forges  and  glafs-houks  :  and  laftly, 
in  Famines  and  druggets  of  all  forts. 

Part  of  the  wine  is  fent  to  Nantes,  by  the  river  Loire  ;  the 
reF  is  diFilled  into  brandy,  of  which  the  people  of  Nantes 
likewife  buy  up  a  great  deal ;  but  they  fend  alfo  a  pretty  con¬ 
fiderable  quantity  of  it  to  Paris,  by  the  canal  of  Briare. 

The  chief  Fate  quarries  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Angers, 
and  in  the  pariFies  of  Hotellerie,  Flee,  la  Jaille,  and  Magne 
in  the  election,  or  diftrict,  of  Chateau-Gontier. 

The  coal  and  iron  mines  are  more  plentifully  found  in  the 
pariFies  of  Cotirfon,  St.  George,  St.  Aubin,  Luigne,  Cbateau- 
defons,  Chalonrie,  and  Mootejan-fur- Loire,  than  any  where 
elfe. 

The  forges,  furnaces,  and  founderies  for  feveral  iron-works, 
are  at  Chateau- la-Calliere,  and  at  Paonnee. 

The  glafs-houles  are  at  Chenu  in  the  foreF  of  Vefin,  and 
in  fome  other  piaces  ;  but  that  at  Chenu  is  the  moF  confider¬ 
able.  <► 

There  are  two  fugar-bakers  houfes  in  this  province  ;  the  one 
at  Angers,  and  the  other  at  Saumur,  in  which  laF  city  there 
is  alio  one  for  refining  falt-petre. 

There  are  10  bleaching-grounds  for  wax,  namely,  7  at  Sau¬ 
mur,  and  3  at  Chateau-Gontier. 

There  are,  alfo,  in  thefe  two  cities,  bleaching-grounds  for 
linnens,  and  fome  likewife  in  other  places  ;  but  the  former 
are  by  far  the  moF  famous,  both  with  regard  to  the  beauty  of 
the  bleaching,  and  to  the  great  quantity  of  linnens  that  are 
bleached  there. 

At  Angers,  they  make  very  fine  {famines  of  wool  upon  filk, 
with  gold  Fripes ;  fine  camblets,  razes,  and  other  forts  of 
ferges. 

At  Lude,  they  make  druggets  and  Famines,  which  are  very 
much  eFeemed  ;  they  are  called  after  the  name  of  the  place 
where  they  are  manufactured. 

At  Chateau-Gontier,  befides  the  fame  forts  of  Fuffs  as  are 
made  at  Lude,  they  make  alfo  quilted  ferges. 

LaFly,  there  are  Famines,  ferges,  and  druggets  made  at 
la  Fleche,  Beauge,  Doue,  Montreuil-Eelay,  Beaufort,  and 
Durtal.  , 

All  thefe  Fuffs,  except  thofe  made  at  Angers  and  Lude,  moft 
of  which  are  fent  to  Paris,  are  ufed  within  the  province,  and 
are  fold  at  Lude,  Lavat,  Saumur,  and  Angers. 

As  for  the  linnens  of  Anjou  and  Touraine,  the  beF  manufac¬ 
tories,  and  where  the  greateF  quantity  of  them  is  made,  are 
at  Chateau-Gontier,  Beaufort,  and  Cholet. 

The  linnens  of  Chateau-Gontier  are  fent  to  St  Malo  for  fo* 
reign  countries;  and  thofe  of  Cholet  are  fold  in  Poictou,  at 
Rochelle,  and  at  Bourdeaux. 

Thofe  of  Beaufort,  which  are  commonly  bleached  at  Doue  in 
Anjou,  are  defigned  partly  for  the  French  iflands  in  America, 
and  partly,  if  they  be  coarfe,  for  making  (mall  fails  for  Flips, 
and  for  packing  up  merchandizes. 

They  alfo  make  at  Cholet  a  great  many  fine  Friped  linnens, 
for  which  they  have  a  confiderable  demand  ;  they  are  com¬ 
monly  made  of  raw  flax,  and  ferve  to  make  waificoats,  and 
linings  for  men’s  cloaths,  and  fummer  night-gowns  for  women. 
They  manufacture,  likewife,  2t  Cholet,  thofe  linnens  called 
platilles. 

The  greateft  trade  of  thread,  of  all  forts,  either  for  fewing  ot 
for  weaving,  is  carried  on  at  the  market  of  Craon. 

The  manufactories  of  cloth,  and  other  woojlen. Fuffs  in 
the  province  of  .Anjou. 

Angf.rs,  the  capital  city  of  Anjou.  They  make  in  this  city 
Famines  of  feveral  prices,  and  a  fort  of  ferges,  all  of  the  wool 
of  the  country.  They  make,  ons  year  with  another,  11  or 
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12,000  pieces  of  thefe  fluffs ;  and  there  are  above  1000  made 
in  other  places,  marked  at  the  hall.  Three  quarters  of  all 
thefe  fluffs  are  ufed  within  the  province  :  the  reft  are  fent  to 
Paris.  This  manufacture  employs  90  looms  and  4  fullers. 
They  make,  alfo,  in  that  city,  a  great  quantity  of  hats,  and 
tan  a  great  deal  of  leather  of  all  forts.  There  are  above  20 
freemen  of  the  hatters  company,  and  12  of  the  tanners. 

Ch ateau-Gontier.  The  fluffs  manufactured  here  are  {fa¬ 
mines  and  druggets  after  the  manner  of  Lude,  and  quilted 
ferges.  The  druggets  are  fold  to  the  merchants  of  Lude,  and 
the  other  fluffs  to  thofe  of  Angers  and  Laval. 

There  are  23  mafters,  who  have  50  looms  at  work,  and 
make  about  1,100  pieces  a  year  of  the  three  forts  of  fluffs 
abovementioned.  Three  fullers  are  employed  to  clean  and 
full  thole  fluffs.  There  are  here,  alfo,  4  hatters,  and  9 
tanners. 

La  Fle'che.  The  produce  of  this  manufactory  amounts  only  to 
400  pieces  of  fluffs  per  annum  ;  but,  befidqs,  there  are  about 
300  pieces  made  in  other  places,  marked  at  the  hall  here. 
The  fluffs  made  in  this  town  are  {famines  and  ferges,  wherein 
they  ufe  no  other  wool  but  that  of  this  province.  Thefe  fluffs 
are  fold  at  Saumur  and  at  Angers. 

There  are  60  looms  employed  in  this  manufaCfory,  and  but 
one  fuller.  They  alfo  drefs  here  fome  leather. 

Beauge'.  The  manufactory  of  this  town  is,  in  almoft  every 
thing,  like  that  of  the  former,  with  regard  to  the  kind  of  fluffs 
that  are  made,  their  number,  the  quantity  of  foreign  pieces 
marked  here,  the  number  of  looms,  and  the  places  where  the 
fluffs  .are  fold. 

There  are  4  hatters  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  hats. 
They  have,  likewife,  here  a  pretty  good  trade  in  wine,  corn, 
and  cattle. 

Saumur.  There  are  marked  yearly,  at  the  hall  of  this  city, 
4  or  coo  pieces  of  fluffs  made  in  other  places.  Thofe  which 
they  manufacture  here  are  ftamines,  ferges,  and  druggets  of 
thread  and  wool,  wherein  they  ufe  none  but  the  wool  of  the 
country.  They  do  not  make  much  lefs  than  200  pieces  per 
annum,  though  there  be  but  32  looms  in  the  town,  under  the 
direCtioji  of  five  mafters.  There  is  only  one  fuller  to  full  and 
clean  the  fluffs. 

They  have  a  pretty  confiderable  trade  in  hats,  in  which  ma¬ 
nufactory  fix  mailer-hatters  are  employed. 

,  There  are  feven  tanners,  who  drefs  both  large  and  fmall 
leather.  , 

Lude.  They  make,  in  the  manufactories  of  this  place,  be¬ 
tween  4  and  500  pieces  of  druggets  and  ftamines  yearly, 
which  are  fenr  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  Paris.  There  are  25  looms,  under  10  mafters 
only. 

Doue'.  The  manufactures  of  this  town  confift  in  ftamines, 
ferges,  and  druggets,  wherein  they  ufe  only  the  wool  of  the 
country.  They  make  yearly  above  200  pieces,  which  employ- 
14  looms  and  10  mafters.  Thefe  fluffs  are  fold  in  the  pro¬ 
vince,  and  at  Saumur. 

The  tanner’s  trade  is  confiderable  here  ;  there  are  1 5  mafter- 
tanners  who  carry  it  on.  The  leather  they  drefs  confifts  partly 
in  ftrong  hides,  and  partly  in  fmall  leather,  all  which  are 
fold  in  the  neighbouring  provinces,  and  fometimes  they  fend 
fome  to  Paris. 

There  are  nine  hatters  :  the  hats  they  make  are  pretty  much 
efteemed  ;  they  are  moil  of  them  fold  within  the  province. 

Montreuil-Bell ay.  They  make  here  the  fame  forts,  and 
the  fame  number,  of  fluffs  as  at  Doue;  There  are  13  mafters, 
who  employ  15  looms,  and  two  fullers  to  clean  the  fluffs, 
which  are  all  fold  within  the  province. 

Beaufort  and  Durtal.  In  the  former  of  thefe  places 
they  make  183  pieces  of  fluff  yearly,  and  in  the  latter  200  : 
they  are  ftamines,  ferges,  and  druggets,  all  of  the  wool  of 
the  country.  At  Beaufort,  there  are  nine  matter- weavers  and 
14  looms;  and,  at  Durtal,  14  mafters,  20  looms,  and  two 
fullers. 

There  are  alfo  tanners  in  thefe  towns,  fix  in  the  former,  and 
1 1  in  the  latter. 

I'JfSE,  or  ANIL,  a  greyifh  wood,  that  comes  from  the  Indies 
in  thick  logs,  or  billets,  and  which  is  called  anife  becaufe  of 
its  feent,  which  comes  pretty  near  that  of  the  plant  which 
bears  that  name,  and  grows  very  commonly  in  the  gardens  in 
France,  and  elfewhere. 

The  anife-wood  is  ufed  in  inlaid-work,  and  turners  ware. 
The  druggifts  alfo  fell  the  feed  of  it,  difguifed  under  different 
names,  calling' it  fometimes  anife  of  China,  of  Siberia,  of  the 
Philippine  iflands,  and  of  the  Indies  ;  but,  to  give  it  more  re¬ 
putation,  they  call  it  moil  commonly  the  feed  of  Badian,  or 
the  feed  of  Zirigt. 

This  feed,  which  is  contained  in  a  fmall  pod,  very  hard  and 
thick,  in  the  form  of  a  ftar,  is  perfectly  like  that  of  the  colo- 
quintida,  except  only  that  it  is  of  a  tanned  colour,  and  Alin¬ 
ing,  and  that  it  has  a  pretty  good  fmell. 

■  The  Chinefe  ufe  it  with  their  tea,  and  the  Dutch  in  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  after  their  example,  alfo  put  fome  into  that  liquor,  and 
into  their  fherbet,  pretending  that  it  gives  it  a  more  pleafant 
flavour.  The  ufe  of  it  is  not  introduced  in  France,  nor  in 
England,  that  we  know  of. 


Anise  is  alfo  a  kind  of  oblong  feed,  or  grain,  pretty  much  like 
that  of  fmallage,  and  has  an  aromatic  feent  and  tafte.  This 
feed  comes  from  an  umbelliferous  plant,  of  the  fame  name, 
too  much  known  to  need  further  defeription. 

Anife-feed  is  part  of  the  commodities  in  which  the  corporation 
of  mcrchant-druggifts  trade  at  Paris.  They  import  a  great 
deal  of  it  from  Alicant  ana  Malta,  by  the  way  of  Marfeilles. 
They  get  alfo  a  vaft  quantity  from  Tours  and  Chinon  in  • 
France,  which,  though  greener  than  that  of  Alicant  and 
Malta,  is  neverthelefs  not  fo  much  efteemed.  . 

T  he  good  qualities  anife-feed  ought  to  have  are  as  follow  :  it 
muff  be  frefh,  large,  plump,  newly  dried,  of  a  good  fmell,  and 
of  a  biting  and  aromatic  tafte,  without  any  bitternefs,  which 
that  of  Chinon  is  apt  to  have. 

Anife-feed  is  of  a  hot  nature,  good  to  expel  wind  out  of  the 
ftomach  and  bowels.  It  is  often  ufed  in  medicines,  and  is 
judged  proper  to  qualify  fena.  The  confectioners  ufe  a  great 
deal  of  anife-feed  in  fugar-plums,  which  they  fell  under 
divers  denominations. 

There  is  extracted  from  anife-feed,  by  diflillation,  a  kind  of 
white  oil,  called  effence,  or  quintefience,  of  anife,  of  which 
that  which  comes  from  Holland  is  the  mod  efteemed.  That 
oil,  to  which  the  phyficians  and  apothecaries  aferibe  great 
virtues,  is  of  a  very  ftrong  and  penetrating  feent;  foe 
which  reafon  it  is  ufed  with  difcretion.  Perfumers  mix  fome 
of  it  with  their  paftes  and  pomatums,  to  give  them  a  fweet 
feent.  They  alfo  put  fome  of  it  in  certain  mixtures  of  aro¬ 
matics. 

Whilft  anife-feed  is  diftilling  to  extract  the  oil  from  it,  there 
comes  a  clear  water  from  it,  which  is  called  anife-water,  the 
effects  of  which  are  much  the  fame  with  thofe  of  anife-oiL 
That  oil  muft  be  chofen  white,  clear,  tranfparent,  of  a  ftrong 
feent,  as  eafily  liquified  by  the  leaf!  heat  as  congealed  by  the 
leafl  cold.. 

Anife-feed  affords,  likewife,  another  fort  of  oil,  quite  green, 
which  is  got  by  expreflion,  to  which  the  fame  virtues  are  af- 
cribed  as  to  the  white  oil,  but  the  effeCts  of  it  are  neither  fo 
ftrong  nor  fo  quick.  It  is  to  Monfieur  Charas  that,  in  France, 
the  difeovery  of  this  laft  fort  of  oil  is  owing. 

ANKER,  a  liquid  meafure  at  Amfterdam.  It  is  the  fourth  part 
of  an  aem,  and  contains  two  ftekans,  A  ftekan  is  16  mingles, 
and  a  mingle  two  pints  of  Paris,  or  about  two  quarts  wine- 
meafure  in  England:  fo  that  an  anker  contains  64  pints  of 
Paris,  or  about  32  gallons  Englifh  meafure.  See  Aem. 

ANABASSLS,  ANNAEASSES,  a  fort  of  covering  made  at 
Roan  in  France,  and  alfo  in  Holland;  they  are  commonly  £ 
in  length,  by  £-  in  breadth,  and  are  ftriped  with  blue  and 
white  equal  ftripes,  about  an  inch  broad. 

This  is  one  of  the  heft  commodities  for  the  Guinea  trade, 
and,  in  particular,  for  that  on  the  coaft  of  Angola,  a  kingdom 
in  Africa. 

» 

At  Loango,  or  Boaria,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  alfo  called 
Loango,  in  Africa,  they  reckon  by  macoutes  -and  by  hun¬ 
dreds  ;  and  an  anabjfle  is  reckoned  three  macoutes,  that  is  to 
fay,  30,  each  maco'ute  being  worth  10.  See  Angola. 

ANNUITY,  a  yearly  rent  or  income,  paid  either  for  the  term 
of  a  perfon’s  life,  or  for  a  term  of  years  only,  or  in  fee,  or 
for  ever. 

Annuities  upon  lives,  being  daily  bought  and  fold,  is  now  be¬ 
come,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  diftinct  branch  of  bufinefs,  and 
therefore  fhould  not  be  wholly  omitted  in  a  work  of  this  kind. 

Dr.  Halley  was  the  firft,  who  attempted  to  put  this  matter  on 
its  true  bails  for  computation.  There  have  been  many  other 
ingenious  writers  fince  who  have  built  upon  his  foundation, 
and  whole  further  obfervations  are  not  to  be  difregarded,  by 
thofe  who  would  enter  very  deeply  into  this  point. 

Dr.  Halley’s  calculations  are  drawn  from  the  bills  of  mortality 
at  Breflaw,  the  capital  -city  of  the  province  of  Silefia.  It  is 
fituate  on  the  eaftern  bank  of  the  river  Oder,  near  the  con¬ 
fines  of  Germany  and  Poland,  and  very  nigh  the  latitude  of 
London.  It  is  very  far  from  the  fea,  and  as  much  a  mediter¬ 
ranean  place  as  can  be  defired ;  whence  the  confluence  of 
flrangers  is  but  fmall,  and  the  manufacture  of  linnen  employs 
chiefly  the  poor  people  of  the  place,  as  well  as  of  the  country 
round  about;  whence  comes  that  fort  of  linnen  we  ufually 
call  your  Silefia  linnen,  which  is  the  chief,  if  not  the  onlv, 
merchandize  of  the  place.  For  thefe  reafons  the  degrees  of 
mortality  in  the  city  feem  mod  proper  for  a  ftandard,  and  the 
rather,  for  that  the  births  do  a  fmall  matter  exceed  the  fune¬ 
rals:  the  only  thing  wanting  is  the  number  of  the  whole  peo¬ 
ple,  which  in  fome  meafure  I  have  endeavoured  to  fupplv, 
fays  the  DoCtor,  by  comparifon  of  the  mortality  of  the  people 
of  all  ages;  which  is  traced  out  from  the  curious  tables  of  the 
births  and  funerals  drawn  up  monthly  by  Dr.  Newmann  of 
that  city. 

It  thence  appears,  that,  in  the  five  years  from  87  to  91  inclu- 
five,  there  were  born  6193  perfons,  and  buried  5869  ;  that  is 
born  per  annum  1238,  and  buried  1174,  or  of  about  a  20th 
part;  which  may  perhaps  be  balanced  by  the  levies  tor  the 
emperor’s  fervice  of  his  wars.  But  this  being  contingent,  and 
the  births  certain,  I  will  fuppofe  the  people  of  Breflaw  to  be 
increafed  by  1238  births  annually.  Of  thefe  it  appears  by  the 
fame  tables,  that  348  do  die  yearly  in  the  firft  year  of  their 
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age,  and  that  but  890  do  arrive  at  a  full  year’s  age;  and  like- 
wife,  that  193  do  die  in  the  five  years  between  1  and  6  com¬ 
plete,  taken  at  a  medium  ;  fo  that  but  692  of  the  perfons  born 
do  furvive  6  whole  years. 

From  this  age  the  infants,  being  arrived  at  fome  degree  of 

firmnef,  grow  lefs  and  lefs  mortal  ;  and  it  appears  that  of 

the  whole  people  of  Breflaw  there  die  yearly  as  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table  ;  wherein  the  upper  line  {hews  the  age,  and  the 
next  under  it  the  number  of  perfons  of  that  age  dying  yearly. 

7  .  8  .  9  ...  14  ....  18  ...  2r  .  .  27  . 28  ...  35 

11  .  11.6.5:.  2  .  3*  .  5  .  6  • .  4L  64 . 9  .  8  .  7  .  7 

36  •  •  •  •  42  •  •  •  4*5  •  •  •  4-9  •  54*  •  55  •  5^  •  •  •  •  63  •  •  • 

8  •  9y  .  8.9.7  •  7.  10.  11.  9.  9.  10. 12. 9I 

70.  7 1  •  72  ...  77  ...  81  ...  84 ...  90 :  91  .  98 . 99 
14.  9  .  11.9.6.7.3.4.2.1.1:  I.  O.y 
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And,  where  no  figure  is  placed  over,  it  is  to  be  underftood 
of  thofe  that  die  between  the  ages  of  the  preceding  and  con- 
fequent  column. 

From  this  table  it  is  evident  that,  from  the  age  of  9  to  about 
25,  there  do  not  die  above  6  per  annum  of  each  age,  which 
is  much  about  one  per  cent,  of  thofe  that  are  of  thofe  ages  : 
and  whereas  in  the  14,  15,  16,  17  years  there  appear  to  die 
much  fewer,  as  2  and  34,  yet  that  feems  rather  to  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  chance;  as  are  the  other  irregularities  in  the  feries 
of  ages,  which  would,  redlify  themfelves,  were  the  number 
of  years  much  more  confiderable,  as  20  inftead  of  5. 

And  by  our  own  in  Chrift-Church  hofpital  I  am  informed, 


there  die,  of  the  young  lads,  much  about  one  per  cent,  per  ann. 
they  being  of  the  forei'aid  ages.  From  25  to  50,  there  feem 
to  ic  from  7  or  8,  and  9  per  ann.  of  each^ge:  and  after  that 
7°>t  ey  growing  more  crazy,  though  the  number  be  muoh 
iminnhed,  yet  the  mortality  increafes,  and  there  are  found  to 
die  10  or  11  of  each'age  per  annum.  From  thence  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  living  being  very  fmall,  they  gradually  decline  till 

.  ier1e  e  ”one  to  ^'e  :  as  thefe  may  be  feen  at  one  view 
in  the  table. 

From  thefe  confiderations  the  adjoined  table  is  formed,  whofe 
ules  are  manifold,  and  give  a  more  juft  idea  of  the  ftate  and 
condition  of  mankind,  than  any  thing  yet  extant  that  I  know 
of.  It  exhibits  the  number  of  people  in  the  city  of  Breflaw 
of  all  ages,  from  the  birth  to  extreme  old  age,  and  thereby 
fhews  the  chances  of  mortality  at  all  ages ;  and  likewife  how 
to  make  a  certain  eftimate  of  the  value  of  annuities  for  lives, 
which  hitherto  has  been  only  done  by  an  imaginary  valua¬ 
tion  :  alfo  the  chances  that  there  are,  that  a  petfon  of  any 
age  pr*pofed  does  live  to  any  age  given;  with  many  more,  as 
I  lhall  ftiew.  This  table  does  {hew  the  number  of  perfons 
that  are  living  in  the  age  current  annexed  thereto. 

And  although  thefe  tables  are  built  upon  five  years,  obferva- 
t‘°ns_  only  in  the  city  of  Breflaw,  and  have  been  now  com¬ 
municated  to  the  public  near  fifty  years  ;  yet  they  have  hi¬ 
therto  flood  the  teft,  and  have  proved  the  foundation  of  thofe 
divers  curious  rules,  canons,  and  theorems,  which  the  learned 
Doctor  himfelf,  and  the  ingenious  Monf.  de  Moivre  fince, 
have  inveftigated  therefrom,  according  to  an  elegant  algebraic 
cal  and  geometrical  method  of  reafoning  :  and  without  which, 
indeed,  it  was  not  poffible  to  difeover  thofe  rules  :  nor,  with¬ 
out  fome  knowledge  in  thefe  fciences,  can  any  one  com¬ 
prehend  the  reafon  and  demonftration  of  them. 


Dr.  Halley’s  Table  of  Observations,  exhibiting 
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of  Life. 
Perfons. 


5  547 
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4270 
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1694 
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Sum  total  34:000 


Thus  it  appears,  that  the  whole  people  of  Breflaw  does  con- 
fift  of  34000  fouls,  being  the  fum  total  of  the  perfons  of  all 
ages  in  the  table. 

The  firft  ufe  hereof  is  to  {hew  the  proportion  of  men  able  to 
bear  arms  in  any  multitude,  which  are  thofe  between  18  and 
56,  rather  than  16  and  60  ;  the  one  being  generally  too 
weak  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  war,  and  the  weight  of  arms ; 
and  the  other  too  crazy  and  infirm  from  age,  notwithftandino- 
particular  inftances  to  the  contrary. 

Under  18,  from  the  table,  are  found  in  this  city  11997  per¬ 
fons,  and  3950  above  56,  which  together  make  15947.  So 
that  the  rehdue to  34000,  being  18053,  are  perfons  between 
thofe  ages.  At  leaft  one  half  thereof  are  males,  or  9027  :  fo 
that  the  whole  force  this  city  can  raife  of  fencible  men,  as 
the  Scotch  call  them,  is  about  9000,  or  -j-,  or  foniewhat 
more  than  a  quarter  of  the  number  of  fouls ;  which  may, 
perhaps,  pafs  tor  a  rule  for  all  other  places. 

The  fecond  ufe  of  this  table  is,  to  (hew  the  differing  decrees 
of  mortality,  or  rather  vitality,  in  all  ages  :  for  if  the  num- 
k-e!i  perfons  of  any  age  remaining  after  one  year,  be  di¬ 
vided  by  the  difference  between  that  and  the  number  of  the 
age  propofed,  it  {hews  the  odds  that  there  is,  that  a  perfon  of 
that  age  does  not  die  in  a  year.  As  for  inftance,  a  perfon  25 
years  of  age  has  the  odds  of  560  to  7,  or  80  to  1,  that  he 
does  not  die  m  a  year :  becaufe  that,  of  567  living  of  25  years 
of  age,  there  do  die  no  more  than  7  in  a  year,  leaving  560 
of  26  years  old.  0  J 

So  likewife  for  the  odds  that  any  perfon  does  not  die  before 
he  attain  any  pfopofed  age,  take  the  number  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  perfons  of  the  age  propofed,  and  divide  it  by  the  diffe¬ 
rence  between  it  and  the  number  of  thofe  of  the  a*e  of  the 
party  propofed  ;  and  that  {hews  the  odds  there  L  between 
the  chances  of  the  parties  living  or  dying.  As  for  inftance  : 
what  is  the  odds  that  a  man  of  40  lives  7  years  ?  Take  the 
number  of  perfons  of  47  years,  which  in  the  table  is  377,  and 
lubtradt  it  from  the  number  of  perfons  of  40  years,  which  is 
445,  and  the  difference  is  68 ;  which  {hews,  that  the  per¬ 
fons  dying  in  the  7  years  are  68,  and  that  it  is  377  to  78;  or 

L1  'hat  a  m.an  off  4°  does  live  7  years.  And  the  like 
for  any  omer  number  of  years. 
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Ufe  III.  But  if  it  be  required  at  what  number  of  years  it  is  an 
even  lay,  that  a  perfon  of  any  age  {hall  die,  this  table  readily 
performs  it :  for  if  the  number  of  perfons  living,  of  the  age 
propofed,  be  halfed,  it  will  be  found  by  the  table  at  what 
year  the  Laid  number  is  reduced  to  half  by  mortality;  and 
that  is  the  age,  to  which  it  is  an  even  wager  that  a  perfon  of 
the  age  propofed  {hall  arrive,  before  he  die.  As  for  inftance : 
a  perfon  of  30  years  of  age  is  propofed,  the  number  of  that 
age  is  531,  the  half  thereof  is  275,  which  number  I  find  to 
be  between  57  and  58  years;  fo  that  a  man  of  30  may  rea- 
lonably  expett  to  live  between  27  and  28  years. 

Ufe  IV.  By  what  hath  been  faid,  the  price  of ’infurance  up¬ 
on  lives  ought  to  be  regulated ;  and  the  difference  is  difeo- 
vered  between  the  price  of  infuring  the  life  of  a  man  of  20 
and  50,  for  example:  it  being  100  to  1  that  a  man  of  20 
dies  not  in  a  year,  and  but  38  to  1  for  a  man  of  30  years 
or  age.  J 

yfe  depends  the  valuation  of  annuities  upon  lives ; 

for  it  is  plain,  that  the  purchafer  ought  to  pay  for  only  fuch 
a  part  of  the  value  of  the  annuity  as  he  has  chance  that  he 
is  living;  and  this  ought  to  be  computed  yearly,  and  the 
fum  of  all  thofe  yearly  values,  being  added  together,  will 
amount  to  the  value  of  the  annuity  for  the  life  of  the  perfon 
propofed. 

Now  theprefent  value  of  money  payable  after  a  term  of  years, 
at  any  given  rate  of  intereft,  either  may  be  had  from  tables 
already  computed,  or,  almoft  as  compendioufly,  by  the  table 
of  logarithms :  for  the  arithmetical  complement  of  the  loo-a- 
rithm  of  unity,  and  its  yearly  intereft  (that  is,  of  1,06  for  6 
per  cent,  being  9,974694)  bang  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
years  propofed,  gives  the  prefent  value  of  one  pound  payable 
after  the  end  of  fo  many  years.  Then,  by  the  foregoing 
propofmon,  it  will  be,  as  the  number  of  perfons  living  afte° 
that  term  of  years,  to  the  number  dead,  fo  are  the  odds  that 
any  one  perfon  is  alive  or  dead.  And  by  confequence,  as 
the  fum  of  both,  or  the  number  of  perfons  living  of  the  a^e 
firft  propofed,  to  the  number  remaining  after  fo  many  years 
(both  given  by  the  table)  fo  theprefent  value  of  the  yearly 
fum,  payable  after  the  term  propofed,  to  the  fum  which  ought 
to  be  paid  for  the  chance  the  perfon  has  to  enjoy  fuel)  an  an¬ 
nuity 


ANN 


ANN 

titfity  fo  many  years.  And,  this  being  repeated  for  every 
year  of  the  perfon’s  life,  the  fum  of  all  the  prefeut  values  of 
thofe  changes  is  the  true  value  of  the  annuity.  This  will, 
without  doubt,  appear  to  be  a  mod  laborious  calculation  ; 
but  it  is  one  of  the  principal  ufes  of  this  fpeculation,  from 
whence  the  learned  Dr.  Halley,  after  no  ordinary  number  of 
arithmetical  operations,  has  formed  the  following  table,  which 
fhews  the  value  of  annuities  for  every  fifth  year  of  age,  to  the 
70th,  as  follows: 


Age. 

Years 

Purchafe. 

Age. 

Years 

Purchafe. 

Age. 

Years 

Purchafe. 

1 

10,28 

25 

12,27 

50 

9,21 

5 

I3>40 

30 

11,72 

55 

8,51 

10 

I3’44 

35 

1 1,12 

60 

7,60 

15 

i3>33 

40 

10,57 

65 

6,54 

20 

12,78 

45 

9>9I 

70 

5»32 

Ufe  VI.  Two  lives  are  likewife  valuable  by  the  fame  rule  : 
for  the  number  of  chances  of  each  fingle  life,  found  in  the 
table,  being  multiplied  together,  become  the  chances  of  the 
two  lives.  And,  after  any  certain  term  of  years,  the  produ 
of  the  two  remaining  fums  is  the  chances  that  both  the  pe- 
fons  are  living;  the  product  of  the  two  differences,  being  the 
numbers  of  the  dead  of  both  ages,  are  the  chances  that  both 
the  perfons  are  dead  ;  and  the  two  produdls  of  the  remaining 
fums  of  the  one  age,  multiplied  by  thofe  dead  of  the  other, 
fhew  the  chances  that  there  are  that  each  party  furvives  the 
other ;  whence  is  derived  the  rule  to  eftimate  the  value  of 
the  remainder  of  one  life  after  another. 

Now,  as  the  produtt  of  the  two  numbers  in  the  table  for  the 
two  ages  propofed,  is  to  the  difference  between  that  product, 
and  the  produdt  of  the  two  numbers  of  perfons  deceafed  in 
any  fpace  of  time ;  fo  is  the  value  of  a  fum  of  money  to  be 
paid  after  fo  much  time,  to  the  value  thereof  under  the  con* 
tingency  of  mortality  :  and,  as  the  aforefaid  product  of  the 
two  numbers  anfwering  to  the  ages  propofed,  to  the  product 
of  the  deceafed  of  one  age  multiplied  by  thofe  remaining  alive 
of  the  other;  fo  the  yalue  of  a  fum  of  money  to  be  paid  af¬ 
ter  any  time  propofed,  to  the  value  of  the  chances  that  the 
one  party  has,  that  he  furvives  the  other  whofe  number  of 
deceafed  you  made  ufe  of  in  the  fecond  term  of  the  proportion. 
To  fuch  who  are  acquainted  with  the  algebraic  method  of 
analyfis,  this  perhaps  may  be  better  underflood,  by  putting 
N  for  the  number  of  the  younger,  and  n  for  that  of  the 
elder,  Y  y  the  deceafed  of  both  ages  refpedtively,  and  R  r 
for  the  remainders;  and  R -{-YcrN,  and  r-\-y—n:  then 
fnall  N  n  be  the  whole  number  of  chances,  N  n  — Y  y  the 
chances  that  one  of  the  two  perfons  is  living,  Y y  the  chances 
that  they  are  both  dead,  Ry  the  chances  that  the  elder  perfon 
is  dead,  and  the  younger  living  ;  and  r  Y  the  chances  that  the 
elder  is  living,  and  the  younger  dead. 

Thus  two  perfons  of  18  and  35  are  propofed,  and  after  8 
years  thefe  chances  are  required  :  the  numbers  for  18  and  35 
are  610  and  490,  and  there  are  50  of  the  firft  age  dead  in 
8  years,  and  73  of  the  elder  age ;  there  are  in  all  610  x  490, 
or  298,900  chances;  of  thefe  there  are  50  x  73,  or  3,65c, 
that  they  are  both  dead.  And  as  298,900,  to  298,900, — 
3,650,  or  295,250,  fo  is  the  prefent  value  of  a  fum  of  mo¬ 
ney  to  be  paid  after  8  year?,  to  the  prefent  value  of  a  fum  to 
be  paid,  if  either  of  the  two  live.  And,  as  560  x  73,  fo  are 
the  chances  that  the  elder  is  dead,  leaving  the  younger ;  and, 
35417x50,  fo  are  the  chances  that  the  younger  is  dead, 
leaving  the  elder.  Wherefore  as  610  X'490,  to  560  x  73,  fo 
is  the  prefent  value  of  a  fum  to  be  paid  at  8  years  end,  to  the 
fum  to  be  paid  for  the  chance  of  the  younger’s  furvivance ; 
and  as  610  x  490,  to  417  x  50,  fo  is  the  fame  prefent  value 
to  the  fum  to  be  paid  for  the  chance  of  the  elder’s  furvivance. 
This  poflibly  may  be  yet  better  explained,  by  expounding 
thefe  produces  by  rectangular  parallelograms ;  but  thofe  who 
do  not  underftand  the  algebraic,  will  hardly  underftand  the 
geometric  demonftration.  Wherefore  we  (hall  proceed  to 
Ufe  VII.  If  three  lives  are  propofed,  to  find  the  value  of  an 
annuity  during  the  continuance  of  any  of  thofe  three  lives,  the 
rule  is,  As  the  product  of  the  continual  multiplication  of  the 
three  numbers  in  the  table,  anfwering  to  the  ages  propofed, 
is  to  the  difference  of  that  produCf,  and  of  the  product  of  the 
three  numbers  of  the  deceafed  of  thofe  ages  in  any  given 
term  of  years ;  So  is  the  prefent  value  of  a  fum  of  money  to  be 
paid  certainly  after  fo  many  years,  to  the  prefent  value  of  the 
fame  fum  to  be  paid,  provided  one  of  thofe  three  perfons  be 
living  at  the  expiration  of  that  term.  Which  proportion  be¬ 
ing  yearly  repeated,  the  fnm  of  all  thofe  prefent  values  will 
be  the  value  of  an  annuity  granted  for  three  fuch  lives. 

But  to  explain  this,  together  with  all  the  cafes  of  furvivance 
in  three  lives,  let  N  be  the  number  in  the  table  for  the  younger 
age;  n  for  the  fecond  ;  and  v  for  the  elder  age:  let  Y  be 
thofe  dead  ot  the  younger  age  in  the  term  propofed  ;  y  thofe 
dead  of  the  fecond  age  ;  and  v  thofe  of  the  elder  age  ;  and 
let  R  be  the  remainder  of  the  younger  age  ;  r  that  of  the 
middle  age  ami  the  remainder  of  the  elder  age.  Then 
lhall  R  — }—  Y  be  equal  to  N  ;  r-\-y,  to  »  ;  and  g-\-v,  to  v ; 
and  the  continual  product  of  the  three  numbers  N  k,  ihall  be 


equal  to  the  continual  produCl  of  R  -f-  Y  X  r  -{•■  Y  x  j  -f  r, 
which,  being  the  whole  number  of  changes  for  three  lives,  is 
compounded  of  the  feven  products  following.  (1.)  R  r, 
which  is  the  number  of  chances  that  all  three  of  the  perfons 
are  living  ;  (2.)  r,  Y,  which  is  the,  number  of  chances  that 
the  two  elder  perfons  are  living,  and  the  younger  dead  ; 
(3.)  R  y,  the  number  of  chances  that  the  middle  age  is  dead, 
and  the  younger  and  elder  living  ;  (4.)  R  rv,  being  the  chances 
that  the  two  younger  are  dead,  and  elder  living  ;  (5.)  r,  Yv, 
the  chances  that  the  younger  and  eider  are  dead,  and  the 
middle  age  living  ;  (6 .)Ryv,  which  are  the  chances  that  the 
younger  is  living,  and  the  two  other  dead  ;  (7.)  Y  y,  which 
are  the  chances  that  all  three  are  dead  ;  which  latter,  fubtraff- 
ed  from  the  whole  number  of  chances  N  «v,  leaves  N  «v,  the 
fum  of  all  the  other  feven  produ&s,  in  all  of  which  one  or 
more  of  the  three  perfons  are  furviving. 

I  Ihall  not  apply  this  in  all  the  cafes  thereof,  for  brevity’s 
fake;  only  to  fhew  in  one  how  all  the  reft  may  be  performed, 
let  it  be  demanded,  what  is  the  value  of  the  reverlion  of  the 
younger  life  after  the  two  elder  propofed  ?  The  proportion  is. 
As  the  whole  number  of  chances,  or  N  n  v ,  to  the  product 
R  yv.  So  is  the  certain  prefent  value  of  the  fum  payable  after 
any  term  propofed,  to  tne  value  due  to  fuch  chance  as  the 
younger  perfon  has  to  bury  b>  tb  the  elder,  by  the  term  pro- 
poled  ;  which  he  therefore  is  to  pay  for.  Here  it  is  to  be  noted, 
that  the  firft  term  of  all  thefe  proportions  is  the  fame  through¬ 
out;  N  n  v.  The  fecond  changing  yearly  according  to  the  de- 
creafe  of  Rrj,  and  increafe  of  Y  y  V  And  the  third  are 
fucceiiively  the  prefent  value  of  money  payable  after  one, 
two,  three,  &c,  years,  according  to  the  rate  of  intereft 
agreed  on. 

The  prefent  value  of  one  pound  per  ann.  for  any  number  of 
years  not  exceeding  IOO,  intereft  at  four  per  cent. 


Years. 

Prefent  Value. 

Years. 

Prefent  Value. 

Years 

Prefent  Value. 

I 

0.9615,38 

34 

18.4111,97 

67 

23‘194°)47 

2 

1.8860,94 

35 

18.6046,13 

68 

23.2635,07 

3 

2.7750,21 

36 

18.9082,81 

69 

23-3302,95 

4 

3.6298,95 

37 

I9-I425>78 

70 

23.3945,14 

5 

44518,22 

38 

19.3678,64 

7 1 

23.4562,64 

6 

5.2421,36 

30 

19.5844,84 

72 

23.5  1  1:6,38 

7 

6.0020,54 

40 

I9-7927’73 

73 

23-5727.29 

8 

6-7327>44 

41 

19  9930,51 

74 

23.6276,24 

9 

7-4353.31 

42 

20. 1 856,26 

75 

23.6804,08 

10 

8.1 108,95 

43 

20*37°7>94 

'  76 

23-73II.6I 

1 1 

87604,76 

44 

20.5488,41 

77 

23  7799>63 

12 

9.1850,73 

45 

20.7200,39 

78 

23  8268,87 

13 

9  9856,47 

46 

20.8846,53 

79 

23.8720,07 

H 

IO.563  1,22 

47 

21.0429,36 

80 

23-9I53>9r 

»5 

I  1. 1  183,87 

48 

21.1951,30 

81 

23  9571.07 

16 

I  1.6522,95 

49 

2i.34r4,72 

82 

23-9972,18 

J  7 

12.1656,68 

5° 

21.4821,84 

83 

24.0357,87 

1 8 

i  2.6cq2.q6 

31 

21.6174,85 

84 

24.0728,73 

19 

1 3  - 1 3  3  9»  39 

52 

21.7475,81 

85 

24.1085,31 

20 

13.5903,26 

53 

21.8726,74 

86 

24. 1428,1  S 

21 

14.0291,59 

54 

21.9929,56 

87 

24.1757,86 

22 

14.4511,15 

55 

22.1086,12 

88 

24.2074,87 

23 

14.8568,41 

56 

22.2198,19 

89 

24.2379,613 

24 

1 c  2469,63 

37 

22.3267.49 

90 

24.2672,77 

25 

15.6220,79 

58 

22.4295,66 

91 

24  2954,59 

26 

15  9827,69 

59 

22.5284,29 

92 

24  3225,56 

27 

16.3295,85 

60 

22.6234,89 

93 

*4.3486, 12 

28 

16.4979,59 

6l 

22  7i4y»94 

94 

24-3736,65 

29 

16.9837,14 

62 

22.8027,82 

95 

24-3977',55 

3° 

10,2920,33 

63 

22.8872,91 

c6 

24.4209,18 

3 ' 

17-5b84,93 

64 

22.9685,41- 

9- 

24-443  9 1 

3* 

17-8735>5  1 

65 

23.0466,8 1 

98 

24.4646,06 

33 

18.1476,45 

66 

23.1218,09 

99 

24.4851,98 

| 

100 

24.5049,98 

For  all  the  variety  »f  tables  of  this  kind,  and  the  reafon  and 
nature  of  their  conftrudfion,  fee  the  article  Interest  Sim¬ 
ple  and  Compound. 

A  further  illuftration  of  Dr.  Halley’s  foregoing  table,  by  the 
ingenious  Mr.  De  Moivre. 

Suppofe.  that  by  this  table  we  would  know  what  the  probabi¬ 
lities  are  for  a  man  of  30  to  live  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  &c.  years. 
Look  for  the  number  30  in  one  of  the  columns  of  age,  and 
under  it  you  will  find  31,  32,  33,  &c.  and  oppoiite  the  num¬ 
ber  30,  in  the  next  adjoining  column  on  the  right-hand,  you 
find  531,  under  which  are  written  523,  515,  507,  &c.  cor- 
refponding  in  order  to  the  numbers  in  the  column  of  ages; 
the  meaning  whereof  is  that,  out  of  531  perfons  living  of  the 
30  years  old,  there  remain  but. 523,  515,  507 ,  499,  &c.  that 
attain  the  refpetftive  ages  of  31,  32,  33,  &c.  and  who  con- 
fequently,  from  that  term  of  30,  do  live  j  5  2,  3,  4,  &c.  vears 
refpeifively. 

In  order  to  compute  the  value  of  an  annuity  upon  a  life  of  a 
given  age,  let  the  quantities  A,  B,  C,  D,  L,  F,  &c.  reprefent 
refpedlively  the  perfons  living  at  the  age  given,  and  the  fub- 
fequent  years. 

Now  it  is  obvious,  that  there  being  A  perfons  of  the  age 
given,  and  one  year  after  B  psifons  remaining,  the  proba- 

2  biJity 
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bility  which  the  perfon  of  the  given  age  has  to  continue 
in  life,  for  one  year  at  leaft,  is  reprefented  by  the  fraction 

g 

— t  and  that  the  probability  which  it  has  to  continue  in  life, 
A  C 

for  two  years  at  leaft,  is  reprefented  by  the  fraCtion  Sec. 

and  that  therefore,  if  money  bore  no  intereft,  it  would  be  only 
neceflary  to  multiply  thofe  probabilities  by  the  fum  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  annually,  which  is  fuppofed  here  to  be=  i,  and  the 
fum  of  the  products  would  exprefs  the  prefent  value  of  the  an¬ 
nuity.  But,  as  money  bears  intereft,  let  r  reprefent  the 
amount  of  I  1.  with  its  intereft  at  the  year’s  end,  then  the 
prefent  values  of  the  fums  to  be  received  annually  would  be 


refpeCtively 


r4>  &c- 


And,  therefore,  multi- 


i  i 
r  »  rr* 

plying  thefe  fums  by  the  probabilities  of  obtaining  them,  we 
£hall  have  the  value  of  the  annuity  exprefled  by  the  feries 

A  B  C,D,  E  F  G  H  „ 
_ I _ _ _ _  _| - 4- - - ,  Sic. 

I  Y'f'  *  y*3  *  yS  f'  7  7*8 

which  muft  be  continued  to  the  end  of  the  tables. 

But  let  us  fuppofe,  that,  inftead  of  an  annuity  upon  a  life 
whofe  age  is  given,  there  fhould  be  the  expectation  of  a 
fum,  which  we  will  call  (i)  payable  once  for  all  whenever  it 
happens,  that  the  life  ceafes  within  a  limited  time.  It  is 
plain  that  the  probability  of  the  life’s  ceafing  after  one  year  is 
A  —  B  ...  ,  . 

— - — »  and  that  the  probability  of  its  continuing  one  year, 

B  B— C  B— C 

and  dropping  the  next,  will  be  —  X  — g — >  or  barely  — — — > 

and  that  again  the  probability  of  its  continuing  two  years, 

C— D 

and  dropping  the  third,  will  be  — — >  and  fo  on  ;  and  that 

therefore  the  value  of  the  expectation  founded  on  the  con¬ 
tingency  of  the  life’s  falling  within  a  limited  time,  would  be 
A— B  B— C  .  C— D  .  D— E  .  E— F  .  F— G 


+ 


+ 


+ 


&c. 


A  r  1  A  rr  A  r3  1  Ar4  1  A  r5  A  r6 
Let  it  now  be  fuppofed,  for  inftance,  that  the  party  on  whofe 
life  this  expectation  depends  is  10  years  of  age,  and  that  the 
age  limited,  as  a  condition  of  obtaining  the  fum  (i),  is  21 ; 
hence  it  is  plain  that,  the  difference  between  21  and  10  be¬ 
ing  11,  we  ought  to  limit  ourfelves  to  11  terms  of  the  fore¬ 
going  feries,  and  then,  confulting  Dr.  Halley’s  table,  we  (hall 
find  the  numbers  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  See.  to  berefpeCtively  66t, 
653,  646,  640,  634,  628,  &c.  and  that  therefore  A — B, 
B — G,  C — D,  D — E,  E — F,  &c.  will  refpedively  be  8,  7, 
6,  6,  6,  See.  and  that  confequently  the  prefent  value  of  the 

expectation  will  be  — ^ - }-  ^  •  6 


+ 


661  r 

6 


5  1  »-6 


661  r 

6 


661  rr 

6 


661  r*° 


+ 


661  r6 
6 

661  1 


+ 


661  r1  '  661  rs 


+ 


061  r* 

6 


661  r 9 


661  r4 

+ 


Let  it  be  further  fuppofed,  that  this  expecta¬ 
tion  is  not  given  but  fold  to  a  purchafer, 
who  intends  to  make  5  per  cent  of  his  mo¬ 
ney,  then  r  ftands  for  1,05,  and  therefore 
the  fum,  which  purchafers  ought  in  juftice 
to  pay  for  their  expectations,  is  the  fum  of 
the  numbers  here  annexed,  which  is  about 
#Ti  and  therefore  if  the  fum,  called  (1)  be¬ 
fore,  ftands  for  an  eftate  whofe  prefent  real 
value  is  20  years  purchafe,  the  adventurer 
ought  to  pay  no  more  for  the  confideration 
of  his  chance  than  1 1  years  purchafe. 


0.0115260 —  1 
0.0096054 —  2 
0.0078412 —  3 
0.0074678 —  4 
0.0071122 —  5 
0.0067735 —  6 
0.0064510 —  7 
0.0061438—  8 
0.0058512 —  9 
o. 0055726 — 10 
0.0053072—11 

0.0796599 


It  is  not  intended  here  to  calculate  other  intervening  chances 
which  might  defeat  this  expectation,  fuch  as  that  of  an  heir 
male,  which  might  live  to  the  age  of  2  r  ;  for,  there  being  not 
any  tables  of  obfervations  concerning  a  man’s  marrying  and 
getting  an  heir  male  between  16  and  21,  what  could  be  added 
on  that  fubjeCl  would  be  barely  conjectural,  which  would  not 
be  of  a  piece  with  what  has  been  faid  ;  however,  it  is  eafy  to 
conceive,  that  this  muft  confiderably  diminifh  the  value  of 
the  expectation. 


If  any  tables,  of  that  kind  Ihould  be  calculated,  there 
not,  perhaps,  be  a  better  foundation  to  proceed  on  thai 
of  Dr.  Arbuthnot  concerning  the  regularity  in  the  bin 
bodi  Axes,  pubhlhed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaci 


problem 

Suppofing  the  probabilities  of  life  to 
progrefiion,  when  confidered  from 
the  value  of  an  annuity  on  a  life  of 


II. 

decreafe  in  arithmetic 
a  term  given,  to  find 
a  given  age. 


SOL 

Let  P  reprefent  the  value 
V  O  L.  I. 


UTION. 

of  an  annuity  certain  of  I  I.  for  as 


many  years  as  are  intercepted  between  the  age  .given,  and 
the  extremity  of  old  age,  fuppofed  at  &6,  and  let  that  inter¬ 
val  of  life  be  called  n,  then  the  value  of  an  annuity  upon 

f 

'  fuch  a  life  would  be  exprefled  by  1 - -  P 

11  fuppofing,  as 

r —  1 

before,  that  r  ftands  for  the  amount  of  the  principal  and  in¬ 
tereft  of  1  1.  in  one  year. 

Thus  fuppofing  an  age  of  50,  and  that  the  intereft  of  mo¬ 
ney  be  effimated  at  4  per  cent,  then  n  will  reprefent  36,  and 
r  for  1.04,  for  which  reafon  looking  into  tables  of  4  per  cent, 
which  fhew  the  worth  of  an  annuity  certain  for  36  years,  be¬ 
ing  17.9083,  this  being’  multiplied  by  r,  that  is,  by  1.04,  the 
produCt  will  be  18.624632;  and  this  being  divided  by  n, 
that  is,  by  36,  the  qtiotient  will  be  .0.517351.  Then  this 
being  fubtraCted  from  unity,  and  the  remainder,  0.482649, 
being  divided  by  r —  1,  that  is,  by  0.04,  the  quotient  will 
be  found  12.0661,  which  is  very  little  more  than  12  years 
purchafe  for  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  a  life  of  50. 

But,  for  the  fake  of  thofe  who  are  not  fo  well  veiled  in  deci¬ 
mal  fractions,  it  may  be  proper  to  exprefs  the  rule  as  follows  : 
Multiply  the  annuity  certain,  as  found  in  the  tables,  by  the' 
amount  of  100  1.  joined  with  its  intereft  in  one  year,  that  is, 
in  this  cafe  by  104,  and  let  the  produCt  be  divided  by  100, 
then  let  the  quotient  be  fubtraQed  from  25,  which  (hews  how 
many  years  purchafe  a  perpetuity  of  100  1.  is  worth,  and  the 
remainder  will  fhew  how  many  years  purchafe  the  annuity 
upon  the  age  given  is  worth  in  ready  money. 

PROBLEM  III. 

Suppofing  a  fiflitious  life,  whofe  number  of  chances  to  con¬ 
tinue  yearly  be  conftantly  equal  to  a ,  and  the  nufnber  of 
chances  to  fail  conftantly  equal  to  b,  fo  that  the  odds  of  its 
continuing,  during  the  fpace  of  any  one  year,  be  to  its  fail¬ 
ing  in  that  fame  interval  of  time  conftantly  as  a  to  b-,  to 
find  the  value  of  an  annuity  upon  fuch  a  life 


SOLUTION. 

Let  1  be  the  annuity,  r  the  amount  of  il.  joined  to  its  inte¬ 
reft  in  one  year,  make  a  -f-  b~s. 

It  is  plain  from  what  has  been  faid  already,  that  the  prefent 

value  of  the  firft  year’s  rent  is—  of  the  fecond  0f  the 

sr  slrr  v 

a 3 

third  7777’  which  terms  conftituting  2  geometrical  pro- 


greflion,  the  fum  of  them  all  will  be  -  —  -  ;  thus  ifa  repre¬ 

fented  21,  and  b  1,  then  s  would  reprefent  22  ;  fuppofing  al- 
fo  that  nrri.05,  then  the  denominator  rs  —  a  would  be 
23.1  —  21  or  2.1,  and,  dividing  the  numerator  21  by  the  de¬ 
nominator  2.1,  the  quotient  will  be  10,  which  fhews  that  the 
life  would  be  worth  10  years  purchafe. 

COROLLARY  I. 

An  annuity  upon  a  fiClitious  life  being  given,  the  probability 
of  its  continuing  one  year  is  alfo  given  ;  for  let  the  value  of 

Cl  Q  y 

it  be  =  M,  then  — - —  M,  therefore  —  =  - . 

J  s  —  a  s  M  -j-  1 


COROLLARY  II. 

If  a  life  whofe  value,  as  deduced  from  the  tabjes  of  obferva- 
tion,  or  from  the  preceding  problem,  be  worth  10  years  pur¬ 
chafe,  then  fuch  a  life  is  equivalent  to  a  fictitious  life  whofe 
chances  for  continuing  one  year  are  to  the  chances  of  its 
failing  in  that  year  as  21  to  1. 

COROLLARY  III. 

Wherefore  having  calculated'a  life  from  the  tables  of  obfer¬ 
vations,  or  from  Problem  the  lid,  we  may  transfer  the  value 
of  that  life  to  that  of  a  fictitious  life,  and  find  the  number  of 
chances  it  would  have  to  continue  or  to  fail  yearly. 

COROLLARY  IV. 

And  the  combination  of  two  or  more  real  lives  will  be  very 
near  the  fame  as  the  combination  of  fo  many  correfpondin^ 
fictitious  lives;  and  therefore  an  annuity  granted  upon  fo  ma¬ 
ny  correfponding  fictitious  lives,  and  the  values  of.  the  rever- 
fions  granted  upon  the  real  lives,  will  be  very  near  the  fame 
as  thofe  granted  upon  the  fictitious  lives. 

PROBLEM  IV. 

The  values  of  two  fingle  fictitious  lives  being  given,  to  find 
the  value  of  an  annuity  granted  for  the  time  of  their  joint 
continuance. 


SOLUTION. 

Let  the  values  be  refpeCtively  M  and  P,  r  the  rate  of  intereft  ; 
then  the  value  of  an  annuity  upon  the  two  joint  lives  will  be 
-  MPr 

exprefled  by  ■ 


M  +  1  x  P  -+- 1 
S 


MP. 


DEMON' 


A  N  N 


ANN 


DEMONSTRATION 
Let  x  and  y  reprefent  the  refpe&ive  probabilities  of  the  lives 
continuing  one  year  together,  then  x y  will  exprefs  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  their  joint  continuance  for  that  year  ;  and  xz  yz  the 
probability  of  their  joint  continuance  for  two  years  ;  and  x3  y 3 
the  probability  of  their  joint  continuance  for  three  years,  Sec. 
wherefore  the  value  of  an  annuity  for  all  the  time  will  be  ex- 
preffible  by  the  following  geometric  progreffion,  viz. 

*’+?£+!!l£+?y* . 


r  r 


r4 


>  Sec.  where  the  fum  is- 


M 


■  xy 


by  the  firft  corollary  of  problem  the  third,  x.~  jyj  x’ 


but, 


and, 


for  the  fame  reafon,  y  — 


P  r 


P+  i 

M  P  r 

the  two  joint  lives  is  x 


and,  therefore,  the  value  of 


■  MP  r 


PROBLEM  V. 

The  values  of  two  Tingle  lives  being  given,  to  find  the  value 
of  an  annuity  upon  the  longeft  of  them  ;  that  is,  to  con¬ 
tinue  fo  long  as  either  of  them  is  in  being. 

SOLUTION. 

From  the  fum  of  the  values  of  the  Tingle  lives,  fubtraCi  the 
value  of  the  two  joint  lives  found  by  the  foregoing  problem, 
and  the  remainder  will  be  the  value  of  the  annuity  required. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

It  will  be  fufficient  to  fhew  what  will  be  the  value  of  the 
firft  year,  fince  the  values  of  all  the  fubfequent  years  is  found 
in  the  fame  manner. 

Let,  therefore,  x  and  y  be  the  refpe&ive  probabilities  of  the 
lives  continuing  one  year  together,  then  i  —  x  and  x — y 
are  the  refpe&ive  probabilities  of  their  dropping  in  that  year, 
and,  confequently,  the  produ&  of  I  —  x  by  i  ■ —  y,  viz. 

! _ *  —  y  -}-  x  y  is  the  probability  of  their  both  dropping  in 

that  year;  and,  this  being  fubtra&ed  from  unity,  the  re¬ 
mainder  *  -f -y  —  x  y  will  exprefs  the  probability  that  either 
one  or  the  other,  or  both,  out  live  the  year ;  which  is  fuf¬ 
ficient  for  the  purchafer  of  the  annuity  to  eftablifh  his  right 
of  receiving  the  firft  year’s  rent,  whofe  prefent  value  is, 
x  ,  y  x  y 
therefore,  -y  — * 

And,  therefore,  one  may  fee  at  fight  that,  the  expectation  of 
the  other  years  being  founded  on  the  fame  principle,  the  va¬ 
lue  of  an  annuity  upon  the  longeft  of  two  lives  will  be  the 
fum  of  the  values  of  the  Tingle  lives,  wanting  the  value  of  the 
joint  lives. 

P  R  O  B  L  E  M  VI. 

The  value  of  three  fingle  lives  being  given,  to  find  the  value 
of  an  annuity  upon  their  joint  lives. 


SOLUTION. 

Let  x ,  y,  z  refpe&ively  reprefent  the  probabilities  of  the  lives 
continuing  one  year,  then  the  probabilities  of  their  continu¬ 
ing  all  three  together  for  one  year  will  be  x  y  z,  and  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  their  continuing  together  for  two  years  is  x  xy  y  z  z, 
Se c.  and,  therefore,  the  value  of  an  annuity  upon  the  three 


joint  lives  will  be 


xy  z 


+- 


'  y1  z-,x3 
— — t  — 


y 3  &+**?**. 


r4 


See. 


which  conftitutes  a  geometric  progreffion,  whofe  fum  is  JLLfL 


r — xyz 

now  in  the  room  of  x,  y,  z,  writing  their  refpe&ive  values, 

M  + 1  P-J-i  Qrfi  ,  ,  c  .  ,  .  .  ..  ... 

->  the  fum  of  the  three  joint  lives  will 


— - y 


be  exprefted  by 


MrP  Q^r  r 


fup- 


M+i  X  P+i  X  (Ufi  —  M  P  Q r  r 
pofing  as  we  have  done  in  the  preceding  problem,  that  M, 
P,  Q,  reprefent  refpe&ively  the  values  of  annuities  upon  each 
Tingle  life. 

PROBLEM  VII. 

The  value  of  three  fingle  lives  being  given,  to  find  the  value 
of  an  annuity  upon  the  longeft  of  them. 


SOLUTION. 

Let  x,  y,  z,  reprefent  the  refpe&ive  probabilities  of  the  life’s 
continuing  one  year  ;  then  the  produ&  of  i  — x  by  x  — y, 
and  of  that  again  by  i  —  z,  that  is,  I  —  x  -f-  xy  —  xyz, will 
exprefs  —  y x  z 

—  z  +  y  * 

the  probability  of  their  all  failing  the  firft  year,  and,  this  be¬ 
ing  fubtra&ed  from  unity,  the  remainder  will  exprefs  the 
probability  that  either  they  will  all  fubfift  one  year,  or,  at 
leaft,  that  they  will  not  all  fail  in  the  year  :  which  being  the 


foundation  of  receiving  the  firft  year’s  rent,  and  the  other 
years  following  the  fame  law,  we  may  draw  this  concluiion  ; 
that,  if  from  the  fum  of  the  values  of  the  fingle  lives  we  fub- 
'traft  the  fum  of  the  values  of  the  joint  lives  taken  two  and 
two,  and  to  the  remainder  add  the  value  of  the  three  joint 
lives,  we  fhall  have  the  value  of  the  annuity  upon  the  longeft 
of  the  three  joint  lives. 

PROBLEM  VIII. 

To  find  the  value  of  one  life  after  another. 

By  the  value  of  one  life  after  another,  is  meant  what  a  man 
muft  pay  in  prefent  money  to  purchafe  the  expe&ation  of  an 
annuity  for  his  life  after  the  failing  of  another,  with  this  re- 
ftri&ion,  that,  if  the  expectant  dies  before  the  prefent  poffiefTor 
no  confideration  is  to  be  given  to  the  heirs  of  the  faid  expec¬ 
tant. 

SOLUTION. 

Since  the  expe&adon  of  the  purchafer  is  grounded  on  the  fail¬ 
ing  of  the  life  in  pofteffion,  and  of  the  continuation  of  his 
own  life,  it  follows,  that,  if  we  fuppofe  at  and  y  to  be  the  ref¬ 
pe&ive  probabilities  of  the  lives  continuing  one  year,  then 
i  —  x  Xy  ory  —  xy  will  exprefs  the  probability  of  the  firft  life’s 
dropping  in  the  year,  and  of  the  fecond’s  out-living  the  year; 
from  whence  we  may  draw  this  confequence,  that,  if  from, 
the  prefent  value  of  the  expectant’s  life  be  fubtraCted  the  va¬ 
lue  of  the  two  joint  lives,  there  will  remain  the  value  of  the 
expectation. 

This  may  be  made  plain  another  way  :  for,  fuppofe  I  were  the 
purchafer,  I  might  begin  to  pay  the  proprietor  of  the  annuity 
the  full  value  of  my  life,  but  then  I  would  expeCt  back  the  va¬ 
lue  of  the  two  joint  lives  of  the  prefent  pofieffor  and  myfelf, 
fince  I  am  to  receive  nothing  whilft  we  are  both  living.  To 
this  may  be  added,  that,  fuppoling  that  the  proprietor  is  to  be 
paid  for  the  longeft  of  the  two  Jives  of  the  prefent  pofTeflor 
and  myfelf,  my  (hare  of  the  purchafe  ought  to  be  only  that 
part  of  it  which  would  remain  if  the  life  of  the  prefent  pof- 
feftor  was  dedu&ed  out  of  it,  which  will  give  the  fame  con- 
clufion  as  before. 

But,  if  the  expedant  were  to  have  the  reverfion  abfolute  for 
himfelf  and  his  heirs  after  the  deceafe  of  the  prefent  pofleflor, 
it  is  plain  that  there  being  nothing  interpofed  between  his 
prefent  circumftances  and  the  pofteffion  of  the  eftate,  but  the 
life  of  the  prefent  poffeffor,  then  from  the  value  of  the  per¬ 
petuity  ought  barely  to  be  fubtra&ed  the  life  of  the  pofleflor, 
and  the  remainder  will  be  the  value  of  the  expectation. 

PROBLEM  IX. 

To  find  the  value  of  one  life  after  two. 

SOLUTION. 

From  the  value  of  the  longeft  of  the  three  lives,  fubtraCt  the 
value  of  the  longeft  of  the  two  firft  lives,  and  there  will  re¬ 
main  the  value  of  the  expectation  of  the  third  life. 

But,  if  the  expectation  be  above  the  abfolute  reverfion,  then 
from  the  perpetuity  fubtraCt  the  value  of  the  longeft  of  the 
two  firft  lives,  and  there  will  remain  the  value  of  the  third. 
And  the  fame  rule  may  be  extended  to  as  many  lives  as  may 
be  affigq.d. 

Though  ihefe  queftions  may,  at  firft  fight,  feem  to  have  a 
great  degree  of  difficulty,  yet  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that 
the  fteps  taken  to  come  at  their  folution,  will  eafily  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  thofe  who  have  a  competent  fkill  in  algebra,  and 
that  the  chief  method  of  proceeding  therein  will  be  underftood 
by  thofe  who  are  barely  acquainted  with  the  elements  of  that 
art. 

For  thofe,  however,  who  may  not  be  acquainted  with  this 
method  of  reafoning,  I  fhall  fubjoin  what  may  be  more  gene¬ 
rally  intelligible,  and,  therefore,  more  generally  acceptable. 
The  common  method  of  purchafing  annuities  is  at  a  certain 
number  of  years  purchafe  ;  for  which  reafon,  the  following 
tables  may  be  ufeful  to  fhew  how  long  the  annuitant  muft 
live,  to  be  reimburfed  his  principal  money,  with  intereft,  at 
any  given  rate. 

The  table  is  very  plain,  as  appears  by  this  example. 


Suppofe  1 1  years  purchafe  is  given  for  an  annuity, 
years,  days. 


lives 


^12 

200 

r  2  -\ 

i3 

9 

2! 

i3 

200 

3  1 

14 

48 

he  will  be  reim¬ 

3i  I 

e  14 

286 

burfed  his  prin- 

4 

*5 

190 

\cipal,  with  in-j 
tereft,  at  the 

4  \ 

16 

J34 

5  / 

18 

188 

rate  of 

6 

21 

264 

7 

27 

201 

8  l 

\.53 

i6o> 

<9  ) 

per, 

cent: 

per 


ann. 


The 


ANN 

Ths  fradVions  of  the  year  are  made  in  days,  for  the  greater 
exa&nefs,  though  it  is  common  for  annuities  to  be  paid  either 
half  yearly  or  quarterly. 

A  Taele  to  calculate  the  value  of  Annuities  upon  Lives 
at  4 1*  5  per  cent,  continuance  of  the  lives  toreimburfe 

the  annuitants  their  purchafe-money. 


Ann 


Years  pur- 
chafe  given 
for  a  life. 

At  4  per  cent. 

At  5  per  cent. 

years,  days. 

years,  days. 

I 

1 

*5 

1 

19 

2 

2  46 

2  58 

3 

3 

95 

3  121 

4 

4  163 

4  2^9 

5 

5  252 

5  327 

6 

6  364 

7  1 13 

7 

8 

8  137 

8  3°3 

9  3°  4 

10  1 72 

9 

11  138 

12 

92 

10 

13 

9 

14 

75 

11 

14  286 

16  134 

12 

16  246 

18  285 

*3 

18  261 

21  189 

14 

20  340 

24  247 

15 

23  132 

28 

1  5i 

16 

26 

18 

32  360 

17 

29 

19 

38  322 

18 

32  167 

47 

7i 

We  have  feen  to  what  ufeful  purpofes  the  bills  of  births  and 
burials  at  the  city  of  Breflaw,  the  capital  of  Silefia  have  been 
applied,  by  a  very  learned  and  fugacious  mem  ei  of  the  Royal 
Soaety  of  London ;  as  it  is  well  known,  alfo,  what  curious 
observations  have  been  made,  both  moral,  phyfical,  and  po¬ 
litical,  by  Sir  William  Petty,  upon  the  fame  argument,  feve- 
ral  yeais  before,  and  Dr  Arbuthnot,  and  others,  fince 
The  learned  Mr  Kerfl'eboom,  likewife,  has  obliged  the  world 
with  fome  very  ufeful  remarks  upon  the  fame  topic.  The 
induflrious  author  has  not  only  confulted  thol'e  obfervatiom 
made  by  the  beforementioned  gentlemen,  our  countrymen 
but  has  acquainted  himfelf  more  particularly  with  thole  of 
Mr  King,  in  Davenant’s  Effays,  &c.  in  order  to  render 

himfelf  more  capable  of  making  a  juft  eftimate  on  this  deli¬ 
cate  lubject. 

To  which  end,  he  begins  with  the  number  of  inhabitants  in 
the  two  provinces  of  Holland  and  Weft  Friezland  ;  theie  he 
makes,  viz.  1738,. to  amount  in  all  to  980,000  and  obliges 
us  with  the  following  table  of  the  particulars.  It  exh.bits 
the  number  of  people  of  all  ages,  living  at  the  fame  t.me, 
from  the  birth  to  extreme  old  age;  which,  becaufe  it  fliews 

thl  xaK!CeSf°r’  mortaIlty  Wlthin  tJle  ages  mentioned,  he  calls 
the  Table  of  Contingencies  of  Life  and  Death. 


Of  above  90  years  old  there  are 
of  90  86  inclufive 

85  81 

80  76 

75  71 

70  66 

65  to  6r 
60 


55 

50 

45 

40 

35 

30 


56 

5i 

46 

4i 

36 

31 

27 


500 

2.500 

6.500 
I3>00° 

20.500 
27,300 
345300 

40.800 
47>ooo 
53,000 

57.800 

62.500 
67,600 
58,400 


of  26 
20 
15  to 
10 
5  to  birth 


21 
1 6 
11 
6 


49  ^  O  the  fum  above  27  years, 

~94,3°o 

83,400 
87,200 
'  91,80a 

131,8:0 

488>5  O  under  z-j  years  old. 

49R500 

488,500 

980,000  fum  of  all  the  inhabitants. 

This  table  is  founded  upon  three  principles,  viz.  correfl  oh 
fervat.ons  upon  the  tables  of  arguable  annuities  in  Mand’ 
whch  have  been  kept  there  for  above  12c  years-  wi  • 
t  e  ages  of  the  perfons  dying  are  truly  entered  :  upon  aVuT 
pofition  that  there  are  yearly  born  in  the  provinces  2 8  000 
living  children  i  and,  laftly,  that  the.  intire  number  of  ° 
habitants  m  any  country  is  to  the  number  of  the  births  as 

Vl  Th.^b  V,,"'"  <heother  Mf  «*  S  ^ 

(2.)  J  hen,  by  following  what  hath  been  obfet.ed  for  more 
4 


rtvZ&tl-r  par'LeU'ar'r  out 

people  thefe  ‘7  *** 

504,000  males, 

^76,coo  females. 

dbeTareli:<’mr  "*  a®SnaWc  an. 
accidents  of  ace  "*  famles  l,a' '•  •»  »U 

fame  number  of  males  •  which  he  7  4  )CarS  !on§er  than  the 
as  a  compenfation  for  Ih  Jconn ua  Y  T?  t0  bp  aPPoi"ted 
of  the  males  above  the  females  *  there  ‘S  ,n  the  birth 

oft^quTlhy'rf  iL'f’ 08n'y’  ^ 'h“  <*£  n«i« 

fees  no  rqeafo^,„  differ  Vo, I’.be0  'nhsbra"'si  ^  Hys,  he 

Davenanfs  M^ho  Sh  tKTVd^f » 
in  this  manner  :  geot  ie  ot  i-ngland 


Marrkd  emern°P0Hi0n  F°r  €Very  I00’000  inhabitants  is, 
rviarried  men  and  women  __  _ 

Widowers  _  _ 

Unmarried  young  men  and  children  ~L_ 
servants  —  _ 

1  ravellers,  ftrangers,  &c.  _  _ 


34.500 
1,500 

45,ooo 

10.500 
4,000 

T c  ,  .  100,000 

in  H  lP:r„twe'ft  FrT'T'’,  ^,1  *“  «« 

’hat  the  faid  pr.If/^T'V  Wj'£  “■  He 

bodied  men,  deduftina  ?  ?lS  t,nje  220,000  able- 

But  then  he  admits  k°  °r  dl  era^es’  a‘H  other  infirmities, 
admits  none  till  8  \  years,  of  age>  whereas  Dr  Halley 

too  weak  to  bear  thYfrtiWstf  w  ***** /?  beinS  generalI7 
He  then  proceeds  to  reffffv  th  ‘he  weight  cf  ar™‘ 

Vofiius,  who  makes  ^  of  the  ^ned  Ifaac 

0^  fhe^num- 

extraordinary  tax?,  raffed  at  this  ^'““z  Z  “  "’n 

“  thl  HVue 

inhabitants  of  Amfterdam  an?  Condir‘ons  nf  the 

sot  omitting  W^hl, HpStS,“daS-  and  ,he 


The  two  province*  of  Holland 

and  Weft  Friezland. 

dam. 

Harlem. 

Married  men  ) 

and  women  f  338>ccc 

86,156 

17,420 

Widowers  —  ,4)70C 
Widows  4J00 

Unmarried  J 

4,218 

I3^S8 

760 

2,280 

youth  and  L  441,00c 
children  J 

93,990 

22,700 

Servants  —  102.900 

Travellers,  1 

28,318 

5,30c 

ftrangers,  C  39,300 

&c.  3 

14,46c 

z,040 

Total  980,000 

241,00c 

O 

O 

d 

Gouda. 


6,90c 

30: 

geo 

9,OOC 

2,100 

800 


Hague. 


14,85c 

72c 

2,38c 

16,19c 

4,87c 

2,49c 


London 


741,801 

720  13,1c- 
45,70 

2  r5,70i 

85,001 

52,30' 


41,500)653,6 


20,000 

The  fatality  of  the  quarters. 

Spring  to  fummer  _  ....  _ 

Summer  to  the  autumnal  equinox  ___  __  ^ 

Autumn  to  winter  _  __ 

Winter  to  fpring  _  __  _  ^ 

The  fatality  of  the  months  for  3 1  years,  one  year  with  anothi 


dead 

102 


1  12 

IOC 


January  — .  _ 

February  dw  __ 

March  — -  ^  ^ 

April  —  _ _  _ _ 

May  *a_  ^ 

June  —  _  _ 

July  —  „  _  _ 

Auguft  —  ^  _  _  .92 

September  —  __  95 

Odlober  —  _  _ 

November  _ _  _  _ _  93 

December  —  C'- 

—  99 

Hence  it  appears,  that  March  is  Iefs  fatal  at  the  Ha<me  and 
Haagambagt  than  April  and  April  than  May  and" June; 
that  May  is  the  moft  fatal  month  of  all;  that  the  remaining 
months  are  nearly  equal.  It  appears  further,  that  three  parts" 
or  feafons  of  the  year,  are  very  nearly  equal  ;  but  that  the 

Ytre  S?h’  °r  eafrnL  be§inning  at  the  vernal  equinox,  is 
more  fatal  than  any  of  the  reft  by  the  one  fifteenth  part. 

A  TabEs 
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A  Table  of  Annuities  for  Life. 


Let  the  annuity  be  ioo  guilders  yearly,  upon  a  life  under  a 
year  old. 

Guild.  Guild.  Stiv, 


Its  prefent  value  is  1 667  that  is  6 


1896 

5 

1835 

5 

1770 

5 

1667 

6 

1587 

6 

1515 

6 

1429 

7 

1334 

7 

1212 

8 

IO93 

9 

97I 

10 

840 

1 1 

7  °9 

14 

507 

*7 

o  per  cent. 

7 
9 

13 

o 

6 

12 

o 

10 

5 
3 

6 

8 
2 

1 1 


Upon  a  life  of  5  years  to  1  inclufive 


10 

6 

iS 

1 1 

20 

16 

25 

21 

3° 

26 

35 

3r 

40 

3s 

45 

41 

50 

46 

55 

5i 

60 

56 

65 

61 

70 

66 

The  ufe  of  this  table. 


Queftion.  Let  it  be  defired  to  know  the  prefent  value  of  an 
annuity  for  life,  for  inftance,  of  90  guilders  a  year,  which 
was  granted  in  the  year  1703,  upon  a  life  then  of  three  years 


old. 

Anfwer.  The  life  now  (in  1738)  is  between  37  and  38 
years  old;  hence  the  number  between  40  and  36  gives  1334, 
for  the  prefent  value  of  an  annuity  of  100  guilders;  hence 

^334-2l9f>--^  1 200  guilders  is  the  prefent  value  of  the  an¬ 
nuity  for  that  life. 

Thus  the  reader  has  a  connected  fummary  of  what  fome  of 
the  moll  able  mathematicians  have  favoured  the  world  with 
on  the  fubje£t  of  annuities  upon  lives ;  and,  if  thefe  princi¬ 
ples  and  their  application  are  underftood,  whatever  elfe  has 
been,  or  may  be  communicated  to  the  public  on  this  topic, 
will  eafily  be  underftood  too,  without  our  dwelling  longer  on 
this  matter. 


To  ANNUL,  with  book-keepers,  and  in  regard  to  double 
entries,  is  to  render  an  article  void,  fo  as  that  it  may  be 
reckoned  for  nothing.  In  opder  to  annul  an  article  which  has 
been  wrong  entered  in  the  books,  either  in  the  day-book  or 
ledger,  one  or  feveral  o  (cyphers)  are  wrote  in  the  margin, 
by  fome,  next  to  that  article  ;  or,  as  others  do,  the  word  vanas 
is  wrote  in  the  margin,  which  is  a  word  corrupted  from  the 
Latin,  and  fignifies  vain,  or  null.  When  an  article  is  pofted 
in  the  ledger  to  the  debit,  which  ought  to  have  been  to  the 
credit,  or  to  the  latter  inftead  of  the  former,  it  is  commonly 
wrote  off  on  the  oppofite  fide — as  To  or  By  an  error  wrote 
off  per  contra. 

In  books  of  account  properly  kept,  all  rafures  fhould  be  mod 
carefully  avoided  ;  and,  if  miftakes  are  committed,  it  looks 
with  a  better  face  of  jufticeand  honour  to  let  the  miftake  re¬ 
main,  and  to  repeat  the  words  I  fay,  &c.  and  rectify  the 
miftake  in  right  words  or  figures,  rather  than  to  let  any  rafures 
appear  in  a  fett  of  books. 

ANONYMOUS,  that  which  has  no  name.  Partnerfhips  in 
trade  in  France  are  ftiled  anonymous,  when  they  are  not  car¬ 
ried  on  under  any  particular  name,  but  wherein  each  of  the 
partners  trades  vifibly  on  his  own  account,  and  in  his  o  wn 
name;  after  which,  all  the  partners  give  one  another  an  ac¬ 
count  of  their  profit  or  lofs  in  trade.  Thefe  forts  of  partner¬ 
fhips  are  concealed,  and  known  only  to  the  partners  them- 
felves.  „  . 

Anonymous  partnerfhips  in  trade,  in  France,  are  fuch,  alfo, 
wherein  perfons  of  fortune  and  quality  depofit  fums  of  money, 
in  order  to  (hare  of  the  profit  and  lofs.  To  this  end,  thofe 
who  furnifh  the  capital  have  no  trouble  in  the  carrying  on  the 
trade,  nor  do  their  names  appear  to  be  any  way  interefted 
therein. 


The  firft  foundation  of  thefe  kind  of  partnerfhips  in  France, 
was  grounded,  fays  Mr  Savary,  in  the  Complete  Trader, 
upon  the  following  principles,  viz. 

1.  That  perfons  who  were  not  of  the  mercantile  profeffion 
might  make  ufe  of  thefe  meafures  to  employ  their  money, 
without  being  guilty  of  ufury;  for  that,  by  their  running  the 
haza.  d  both  of  traders  and  trade,  they  were  juftly  and  honour- 
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ably  intitled  to  a  fhare  of  the  profits  of  the  commerce,  fmce 
they  were  to  ftand  to  their  fhare  of  the  lofies. 

2.  That  perfons  of  great  and  plentiful  fortunes  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  employing  their  money  to  the  advantage  of  the 
national  traffic,  which  otherwife  would  lie  dead  in  their  coffers. 

3.  That  the  fons  of  perfons  of  family,  well  qualified  for  trade, 
though  not  of  competent  fortunes  wherewith  to  carry  it  on, 
might  eftablifh  themfelves  in  the  world,  and  exert  their  ta¬ 
lents  and  induftry  for  the  benefit  of  the  community;  which, 
for  want  of  money,  would  remain  ufelefs  to  the  ftate. 

4.  That  princes  might  find  their  account  by  encouraging  fuch 
policy,  becaufe,  the  more  manufactures  and  commerce  flou- 
rifh  in  their  ftates,  the  larger  become  their  revenues,  by  du¬ 
ties  on  imports  and  exports  on  trade. 

That  thefe  partnerfhips  might  net  be  deemed  difhonourable 
to  perfons  of  condition,  nor  derogatory,  even  to  the  nobility, 
it  is  urged,  that,  fince  fuch  only  advanced  their  money,  and 
had  no  perfonal  concern  in  the  commercial  tranladfions,  it 
could  not  poffibly  demean,  or  any  way  dilhonour  them;  and 
more  efpecially  fo,  fince  thofe  adventures  were  generally  made 
with  merchants,  or  wholefale  dealers,  and  not  with  retailers. 
That  this  practice  might  not  be  judged  difhonourable  in 
France,  Lewis  XIII.  ifiued  an  ordonnance  in  January  1627 
to  countenance  and  encourage  it. 

Befides  this  ordonnance  of  Lewis  XIII,  it  may  not  be  amils 
to  obferve  thofe  extraordinary  letters  patents,  which  were 
granted  by  Lewis  XIV,  for  the  eftablifhment  of  feveral  wool¬ 
len  manufactures,  whereby  the  undertakers  are  ennobled, 
and  upheld  in  their  nobility,  as  well  as  thofe  who  were  inte- 
refled  with  them  as  partners. 

The  firft  is  that  of  July  1646.  It  relates  to  the  eftab'ifhment 
of  a  manufacture  of  cloth  in  the  city  of  Sedan,  in  imitation 
of  that  of  Holland,  in  favour  of  Sieurs  Nicholas  Cadeau,  Jean 
Binel,  and  Zuill  de  Marfeilles,  merchants  of  the  city  of 
Paris.  The  patent  fays,  That,  in  confideration  of  this 
eftablifhment,  the  French  king  ennobled  thofe  merchants, 
and  their  defendants,  without  imputing  the  leaft  derogation 
to  their  nobility,  or  that  of  their  pofterity,  by  reafon  of  their 
being  concerned  in  trade  or  manufactures :  they  were  even 
granted,  likewife,  all  thofe  privileges  and  immunities  which 
were  enjoyed  by  thofe  of  noble  extraction,  with  the  rght  of 
committimus. 

Another  inftance  is  that  in  the  month  of  Odlober  1665.  It 
concerns  the  eftablifhment  of  a  woollen  manufacture  in  ths 
city  of  Abbeville,  in  imitation  of  thofe  of  Spain  and  Plolland, 
in  favour  of  the  Sieur  Jofhua  Vanrobais,  a  Dutch  merchant. 
He  was  permitted  to  take  into  partnerfhip  in  the  faid  manu¬ 
facture  whomfoever  he  pleafed  ;  the  king  exprefsly  declaring, 
in  his  patent,  that  it  fhould  be  no  derogation  to  any  of  the 
nobility  to  be  concerned  with  him  therein,  on  pretence  of 
their  being  interefted  partners  in  that  commerce. 

A  third  inftance  is  that  of  December  1698,  relating  to  a  new 
cloth  manufacture,  and  of  cloth  with  filk  and  wool,  of  ail 
colours,  in  the  province  of  Champagne,  in  the  cities  of  Cha¬ 
lons  and  Rheims,  in  favour  of  the  Sieurs  Sauvage  and  Cham¬ 
pagne,  and  company ;  which  patents  were  granted  to  the 
fame  effeCt  as  the  former. 

The  french  king,  therefore,  declaring  it  no  dilhonour  what- 
foever  to  pet  fons  of  quality  in  France  to  be  privately  inte¬ 
refted  with  traders  in  their  enterprizes,  has  proved  greatly  iii- 
ftrumental  to  extend  the  commerce  of  that  kingdom. 

Remarks. 

Perfons  of  fortune,  who  would  thus  hazard  their  money  in 
traders  hands,  fhould  caft  their  eye  upon  an  hor.eft,  as  well 
as  a  fkilful  man,  and  one  of  unblamable  conduCt  and  beha¬ 
viour,  it  being  upon  his  fidelity  and  induftry  that  he  grounds 
his  hopes  of  advantage. 

It  fhould  be  well  confidered,  alfo,  by  him  that  advances  the 
money,  whether  the  branch  of  trade  propofed  by  the  mer¬ 
chant,  &c.  to  be  carried  on,  has  a  good  face,  and  a  reafon- 
able  profpeCl  of  profit  attending  it ;  whether  the  capital  pro¬ 
pofed  be  competent  to  profecute  the  fame  with  every  advan¬ 
tage:  whether  the  trade  defi'gned  to  be  carried  on  be  domef- 
tic  or  foreign,  and  whether  the  trader  has  a  fuitable  corref- 
fpondence  for  the  purpofe,  as  well  as  a  thorough  knowledge 
in  all  the  circumftances  relating  to  fuch  trade,  in  order  to  carry 
it  on  fuccefsfully. 

The  conditions  of  agreement  are  next  to  be  weighed  :  as, 

1.  Whether  he  that  advances  the  capital  fhould  have  any  cer¬ 
tain  intereft  for  a  part,  or  the  whole,  of  hjs  money,  befides 
receiving  a  proportion  of  the  profits,  or  bearing  the  like 
fhare  of  the  lofs. 

2.  Whether  the  trader  is  only  to  undertake  the  foie  condu<ft 
of  the  bufmefs ;  or  whether,  befides,  he  fhould  not  advance 
a  part  of  the  capital,  the  better  to  engage  him  in  the  com¬ 
mon  intereft ;  and  what  fhare  of  the  profits  he  /hall  have  for 
his  fkill  and  conftant  attendance  on  the  bufinefs. 

3.  Whether  the  perfon  who  finds  the  money  is  likely  to  ha¬ 
zard  more  th-.n  the  fum  he  adventures,  and  how  he  is  to  guard 
againft  accidents  of  this  kind,  by  the  ill  conduct  or  rms for¬ 
tune  of  the  trader. 

This  rnuft  be  a  matter  of  the  greateft  delicacy,*  and  cannot 

be 
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be  too  cautioufly  guarded  againft  in  England,  left  the  moneyed 
man  ftiould  be  drawn  in  as  a  partner  in  affairs  which  he  has 
never  coiffented  to,  or  approved  of.  Jt  is  to  be  confidered, 
therefore,  whether  it  may  not  be  more  eligible  to  lend  a 
trader  money  at  legal  intereft,  than  to  be  deemed  a  partner 
•with  him,  in  cafe  of  the  accidents  of  trade,  and  the  fecret 
negociations  he  may  carry  on  befides  thofe  which  are  known 
to  one  that  is  only  an  anonymous,  and  not  an  aflive,  partner 
in  the  trade. 

Nor  fliould  fuch  an  one,  interefted  in  the  trade,  omit  to  ftipu- 
late  a  free  accefs  to  all  letters,  books,  and  accounts,  at  all 
times,  in  order  to  judge  how  the  bufinefs  goes  on. 

But,  in  th  is  cafe,  the  advancer  of  the  money  will  be  as  much 
at  a  lofs  as  if  he  had  not  this  toleration,  unlefs  he  is  perfectly 
well  acquainted  with  mercantile  accountantfhip ;  for  nothing 
is  more  eafy  than  to  perplex  and  confound  one  who  is  igno¬ 
rant  thereof. 

Upon  the  whole :  there  is  great  danger  attending  fuch  kind 
of  tran fashions,  unlefs  the  moneyed  man  a£ls  with  the  ut- 
moft  circumfpeftion,  and,  indeed,  is  full  as  knowing  in  the 
pradlical  arts  of  commerce  as  the  trader  himfelf. 

I  here  are,  alfo,  different  kinds  of  anonymous  partnerftiips 
among  traders,  which  may  be  well  worthy  fome  readers  at' 
tentive  conffderation. 

Suppofe,  for  example,  that  a  merchant  of  Marfeilles  under- 
derftands  that  there  is  a  {hip,  laden  with  various  forts  of  mer- 
chandife,  coming  from  Smyrna,  and  he  receives  an  invoice  o;~ 
the  merchandize  therein  contained  ;  fuppofe,  likewife,  that 
fuch  merchant  does  not  care  to  run  the  hazard  of  the  whole, 
and  writes  to  a  correfpondent  at  Paris,  acquainting  him  that 
there  is  fuch  a  cargo,  and,  fending  him  the  invoice  thereof, 
he  defires  to  know  whether  he  chufes  to  be  interefted  with 
him  in  any  part  of  the  faid  cargo. 

The  merchant  of  Paris,  having  perufed  the  invoice,  and  find¬ 
ing  there  is  profit  to  be  made,  engages  to  take  part,  one  half, 
a  third,  or  a  quarter,  profit  or  lofs,  of  the  fhip’s  cargo,  and 
writes  to  his  correfpondent  at  Marfeilles  accordingly,  that  he 
may  either  draw  upon  him  for  fuch  part  of  the  prime  coft  and 
charge,  or  that  he  will  remit  him. 

The  merchant  of  Marfeilles,  having  received  this  anfwer  from 
him  at  Paris,  purchafes  fuch  merchandifes  that  were  contain¬ 
ed  in  his  correfpondent’s  letter,  which  gives  birth  to  this  part- 
nerfhip,  that  is  diftinguifhed  by  anonymous,  it  taking  place 
only  pro  tempore,  by  virtue  of  letters,  and  is  unknown  to  the 
public.  The  merchant  of  Paris,  by  letter,  obliges  himfelf 
to  be  anfwerable  to  him  at  Marfeilles  for  the  part  he  has  en¬ 
gaged  for,  and  to  abide  by  the  profit  or  lofs  ;  and  the  mer¬ 
chant  of  Marfeilles,  by  purchafe  of  the  merchandize,  accepts 
the  partnerfhip,  and  obliges  himfelf  to  render  an  account,  and 
make  good  the  profits  which  (hall  accrue  on  the  fales  thereof, 
and  to  fuftain  his  {hare  in  the  Ioffes  which  may  arife  thereon. 
But,  in  this  cafe,  the  merchant  of  Paris  is  not  anfwerable 
either  to  the  mafter  of  the  {hip,  or  to  the  owners  of  the  mer¬ 
chandifes,  for  what  the  merchant  of  Marfeilles  {hall  have 
bought;  fo  that,  if  the  merchant  of  Marfeilles  fails  before 
he  has  paid  for  fuch  merchandife,  no  remedy  can  be  had 
againft  him  at  Paris. 

1  he  reafon  theieof  is,  becaufe  the  Marfeilles  merchant  treats, 
in  this  cafe,  in  his  own  name  only,  with  him  who  fells  him  the 
merchandife,  and  who  acknowledges  him  alone  for  his  debtor. 
In  fhorr,  the  feller  can  have  no  more  remedy  againft  the  Paris 
merchant  for  what  he  fold  to  the  Marfeilles  merchant,  than 
tne  Paris  merchant  can  againft  him,  if  he  demanded,  in  his 
own  name,  the  execution  of  what  the  Marfeilles  merchant 
was  to  have  performed  on  his  part  towards  him. 

It  is  the  fame  thing,  likewife,  in  regard  to  the  fale,  as  to 
the  purchafe,  of  merchqndifes  ;  for,  if  this  merchant  of  Mar¬ 
feilles  fent  the  goods  bought  by  him  to  be  fold  by  the  mer¬ 
chant  of  Paris,  it  is  clear  that  he  at  Marfeilles  could  main¬ 
tain  no  aflion  againft  the  buyers  at  Paris,  under  pretence 
that  he  was  a  party  interefted  in  fuch  goods,  the  debtors  there 
acknowledging  no  body  their  creditor  but  the  merchant  at 
Paris,  of  whom  they  purchafed  thefe  merchandifes  :  fo  that, 

.  the  merc.hant  at  Paris  fails,  he  at  Marfeilles  can  only  come 
in  as  a  creditor  with  the  reft,  for  fuch  proportion  of  the  bank¬ 
rupts  effects  as  {hall  be  divided  among  the  creditors.  This 
is  the  umverfal  law  and  cuftom  of  merchants;  and,  if  duly 
confidered,  will  be  found  to  be  well  bottomed  on  the  laws 
of  nature  and  reafon,  for  the  fupport  of  univerfal  commerce: 
for,  in  this  cafe,  the  anonymous,  or  unknown  partner  de¬ 
pends  on  the  fidelity  of  him  to  whom  he  configned  the  <mods 
for  fale  ;  and,  was  not  this  the  cafe,  there  would  be  noftcu- 
rity  in  trade. 

However,  the  cuftom  and  ufage  of  merchants  are  different 
if  the  two  anonymous  partners  immediately  divide  the  mer¬ 
chandife  bought  between  them,  according  to  the  {hare  and 
proportion  of  each,  and  that  the  merchant  at  Marfeilles  {hould 
fend  his  part  to  him  at  Paris,  to  be  difpofed  of  with  his  mark, 
and  for  his  proper  account,  by  commiffion  :  in  this  cafe  the 
bankruptcy  of  him  at  Pans  happening,  he  at  Marfeilles  may 
lay  claim  to  the  merchandife  which  {hall  be  found  intire, 
and  in  the  fame  condition  as  fent,  in  the  pofl'eflion  of  the 
merchant  at  1  aris  ;  but,  with  regard  to  what  {hall  be  fold, 

,e  cannot  clnm  that  of  the  buyers,  although  they  {hall  not 
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have  paid  for  the  fame  ;  bccaufe  the  merchandife,  havihg 
changed  hands,  becomes  the  abfolute  property  of  the  pUr- 
"Vu  ^  lu*  at  Marfeilles  can  have  no  adlion  againft 
t  °.e  buyers  for  payment, -although  they  remain  debtors  to 
the  bankrupt,  and  he  can  only  adt  towards  them  as  debtors 
o  the  merchant  o  Pans,  who  has  debited  them  in  his  books 
to  merchandife  fold  them  in  his  pioper  and  private  name,  and 
not  under  that  of  the  merchant  of  Marfeilles;  fo  that  the 
merchant  at  only  is  the  debtor  to  him  at  Marfeilles. 

This  is  an  eftabhfhed  ufage  among  merchants. 

I  he  fecond  kind  of  anonymous  partnerfhips  is,  when  tradef- 
men  and  merchants  refort  to  eftabhfhed  fairs  and  markets 
with  intent  to  buy  or  fell  merchandifes.  Thofe  who  have 
occafion  for  the  lame  fort  of  goods,  in  order  to  prevent  raff¬ 
ing  the  price  by  the  diftind  number  of  buyers,  aaree  three 
or  four  or  more,  together,  to  join  in  an  anonymous  pait- 
nerlhip  for  that  time,  for  the  purchafe  of  goods  during  the 

e-’  L  .  °nC  ,°f  them  on'y  aPPears  in  the  condudt ;  "after 
which  the  goods  are  divided  according  to  what  each  indivi¬ 
dual  agreed  for,  and  paid  for  to  the  feller  by  the  vifible  pur- 
chafer  only.  As  thefe  fort  of  partnerfhips  are  only  occafional 
and  unforefeen,  they  are  made  upon  the  fpot  verbally  only 
among  the  parties  concerned,  from  which  agreement  they 
very  rarely  deviate.  The  Dutch  fadors  who  ref.de  at  Nantz 
in  b  ranee,  often  make  this  kind  of  anonymous  afl'oeiations, 
in  the  purchafe  of  wines  and  brandies,  and  by  that  means,  as 
it  were,  put  their  own  price  upon  them;  for  traders  mu  ft  aft 
through  them  as  their  brokers;  who  having  once  offered  a 
price,  if  they  are  not  taken  at  a  word,  another  will  come  after¬ 
wards,  and  offer  lefs  ;  which  fometimes  fo  greatly  difappoints 
the  fellers,  that  they  decline  coming  to  the  public  fairs  and 
markets.  On  the  other  hand,  when  goods  are  fcarce,  the 
fellers,  in  their  turn,  will  enter  into  thefe  anonymous  combi¬ 
nations.  The  moft  eminent  traders  will  enter  into  the  like 
agreements,  and,  having  bought  up  all  the  goods  of  the  petty 
dealers  in  the  country,  they  carry  them  to  the  public  fairs  and 
markets,  and  fet  their  own  price  thereon  ;  for  bv  this  means 
all  buyers  muff  purchafe  of  them,  or  return  without  what 
tney  came  for.  rI  Ins  fort  of  aftbeiations  is  a  kind  of  mono¬ 
poly,  and  of  public  detriment,  and  often  deftroys  the  oeco- 
nomy,  and  reftrains  the  freedom,  of  commerce.  The'e 
things  frequently  happen  at  fairs  and  markets:  the  fellers 
combine  to  flick  to  a  price,  and  the  buyers  will  give 
only  a  middling  price  ;  fo  that  all  bufinefs  {hall  be,  ns 
‘f  w?r^>  f  a  ftand*  and  ^concerted,  and  all  of  a  fuddem  on 
the  laft  cay  of  the  fair,  or  market,  both  buyers  and  fellers 
come  to  a  reafonable  refolution  ;  and  fometimes,  by  thefe 
meafures,  the  buyers,  fometimes  the  fellers,  become  the 
dupes.  Thefe,  and  many  others,  are  the  fineffes  of  com¬ 
merce,  which  are  hard  to  be  prevented. 

Another  fpecies  of  thefe  anonymous,  or  unknown  ao-ree- 
ments  in  commerce,  is  between  traders  who  obferve,  forex- 
ample,  that  in  France  corn  is  extremely  dear,  by  reafon  of 
the  badnefs  of  the  harveft  for  two  or  three  years,  which  has  oc- 
cafioned  a  fcarcity;  and  that  at  Dantzick,  or  in  England,  or 
fome  other  part,  there  is  a  .great  plenty  of  corn  :  in  confequence 
of  thefe  obfervations,  three  or  four  merchants  of  fortune  {hall 
unite  together  to  buy,  and  import  the  fame  into  France,  and 
depute  one  only  to  be  the  vifible  and  known  purchafer. 

Nor  are  thefe  forts  ot  anonymous  temporary  partnerftiips 
praaifed  only  among  merchants,  and  other  traders,  but  thefe 
are  perfons  of  quality  who  in  France  will  often  take  fhare  in 
thofe  occafional  aftbeiations  with  traders  eminent  for  their  dis¬ 
cernment  and  worth  ;  they  being  wife  enough  not  to  think  it 
the  leaft  difparagement  or  degradation  to  their  honour  and  dig¬ 
nity  to  promote  the  commerce  of  their  country,  in  concept 
wnh  their  private  intereft.  And  certainly  there  is  no  way  of 
gain  more  honourable,  or  more  lawful,  than  what  is  obtained 
in  this  manner,  becaufe  they  rifk  their  money  upon  an  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  profit  or  lofs. 

What  renders  this  kind  of  partnerftiips  the  more  eligible  by 
perfons  of  fortune  is,  that  they  run  no  hazard  in  France 
quatenus  a  partner. 

Great  eftates  may  be  acquired  by  merchants  from  this  prac¬ 
tice,  judicioufly  managed,  and  that  with  a  middling  fortune; 
which  fhall  be  fully  {hewn  under  the  article  of  Partner¬ 
ships  foreign  and  domeftic. 

To  ANSWER  for  another,  Signifies  to  be  bound  for  him,  to 
be  bis  furety.  It  is  a  common  faying  among  the  French, 
that  he  who  anfwers,  pays.  This  happens  but  too  often  in 
trade,  where  fuch  anfwering,  or  binding  one’s  feif  for  another, 
caufes  very  rich  and  fubftantial  merchants  to  break,  wbofe 
failure  is  occafioned  by  nothing  but  their  too  great  readinefs 
in  anfwering  for  others.  This  has  been  very  fatal  to  many 
in  England,  in  regard  to  the  revenue  in  particular.  1 

ANTARCTIC  Pole,  in  geography,  is  the  fouthern  pole,  or 
end  of  the  earths  axis:  fo  called,  becaufe  oppolite  to  the 
ardtic,  or  north  pole. 

The  ftars  near  the  antarctic  pole  never  appear  above  our  horizon. 
Antarciic  Circle,  is  one  of  the  leffer  circles  of  the  fphere 
parallel  to  the  equator,  at  the  diftance  of  23  de«rees  30  mi¬ 
nutes  from  the  fouth  pole.  It  takes  its  name  from  being  op- 
polite  to  the  arctic  circle. 

ANTEDATE,  a  faliified  date,  a  date  fet  down  before  Che 
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true  one.  Antedates  are  of  a  very  dangerous  confequence  in 
matters  of  trade. 

To  Antedate,  is  to  fet  down  a  falfe  date,  to  date  from  a  day 
prior  to  that  on  which  the  bufinefs  is  tranfttSled,  the  note,  or 
bill,  drawn,  or  letters  written,  &c. 

Remarks. 

In  France  it  was  formerly  the  ill  cuftom  to  leave  blank  orders 
on  the  back  of  bills  of  exchange}  that  is  to  fay,  to  indorfe 
them  by  writing  only  one’s  name,  fo  that  they  could  eafily 
be  antedated,  which  might  occafion  very  great  abufes,  ef- 
peciaily  from  thofe  who  happened  to  break  :  for  they  who 
fell  under  that  misfortune,  and  had  bills  of  exchange  drawn 
at  two  ufances,  or  payable  in  the  payment  of  Lyons,  which 
were  to  order,  in  blank,  might  antedate  the  order,  and  make 
them  thus  be  received  under  borrowed  names,  or  give  them 
n  payment  to  fuch  of  their  creditors  as  they  wanted  to  fa¬ 
vour,  to  the  prejudice  of  others}  by  which  means  thofe  bills 
could  not  be  demanded  to  be  added  to  the  bankrupt  s  ef- 
fetfs,  becaufe,  the  date  of  their  order  feeming  to  be  prior 
to  the  time  of  the  failure,  it  could  not  be  urged  that  they 
were  negociated  within  the  time  wherein  the  perfon  became  a 
bankrupt. 

The  regulation  for  commerce  in  France,  made  in  the  year 
167  /,  has  provided,  that  it  is  not  now  fo  eafy  to  antedate 
orders  on  the  back  of  bills  of  exchange :  for,  in  the  22d  ar¬ 
ticle  of  tit.  5.  it  is  ordered,  that  the  fignature,  or  name  fign- 
ed,  on  the  back  of  bills  of  exchange,  fhall  ferve  only  as  an 
indorsement,  and  not  as  an  order,  unlefs  it  be  dated,  and 
contain  the  name  of  the  perfon  who  (hall  have  paid  the  value 
in  money,  merchandife,  or  otherwife :  and,  by  the  26th  ar¬ 
ticle  of  the  fame  title,  it  is  ordered,  that,  whoever  antedates 
order?,  fhall  be  pur.ifhed  as  guilty  of  forgery. 

To  ANTICIPATE  a  payment,  is  to  pay  it  before  the  time  be 
expired,  when  it  is  to  become  due. 

ANTILLES  ISLANDS,  lie  in  America,  fituate  in  the  At¬ 
lantic  ocean,  between  59  and  63.  degrees  of  weft  longitude 
from  London,  and  between  11  and  18  degrees  of  north  lati¬ 
tude.  Some  call  thefe  ifles  the  Caribbees,  from  the  firft  fet- 
tlers,  though  this  is  a  denomination  that  mod  geographers 
confine  to  the  Leeward  Iflands,  with  regard  to  the  ufual  courfe 
of  the  European  fhips  from  Old  Spain,  or  the  Canary  Iflands 
to  New  Spain }  in  which  courfe  they  muft  neceflarily  pafs  be¬ 
tween  fome  of  thofe  iflands. 

They  are  commonly  diftinguifhed  by  the  Great  and  Little 
Antilles.  Befides  the  original  natives,  they  are  inhabited  by 
Spaniards,  or  Englifh,  French,  or  Dutch,  as  they  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  pofteffed  by  them.  We  fhall  take  them  as  they 
are  ranged  on  the  north  fide  of  the  north  fea,  from  weft  to 
eaft,  and  on  the  fouth  fide  of  it  from  eaft  to  weft,  let  them 
belong  to  whom  they  will. 

The  firft  that  we  come  to  from  the  Bahamas,  are  Cuba,  Ja¬ 
maica,  Hifpaniola,  and  Porto-Rico,  which,  with  fome  fmall 
ones,  as  it  were  appendent  to  them,  go  all  by  the  name  of 
the  Great  Antilles. 

I.  Cuba.  This  ifland,  which  begins  on  the  eaft  fide,  at  lati¬ 
tude  20.  20,  touches  on  the  north  at  the  tropic  of  Cancer, 
and  extends  from  longitude  74  to  85.  15,  about  11  degrees 
from  eaft  to  weft,  or  660  miles  from  Cape  St  Anthony  on  the 
weft,  to  Cape  Maize  on  the  eaft  ;  but  is  very  narrow  in  pro¬ 
portion,  being,  in  fome  parts,  not  above  12  or  14  leagues 
in  breadth,  and,  at  moft,  but  120  miles  in  length.  It  lies 
60  miles  to  the  weft  of  Hifpaniola,  25  leagues  to  the  north 
of  Jamaica,  100  miles  to  the  eaft  of  Jucatan,  and  as  many 
to  the  fouth  of  Cape  Florida,  and  commands  the  entrance  of 
both  the  gulphs  of  Mexico  and  Florida,  and  the  Windward 
Paflage :  fo  that  the  Spaniards,  by  their  pofleflion  of  this 
ifland,  may,  with  a  tolerable  fleet,  not  only  fecure  their  own 
trade,  but  annoy  their  neighbours. 

’Tis  faid  to  have  generally  the  beft  lands,  for  fo  large  a  coun¬ 
try,  of  any  in  America,  and  to  produce  moft  of  the  commodi¬ 
ties  known  in  the  American  iflands,  particularly  ginger,  long 
pepper,  and  other  fpices ;  caffia,  fiftula,  maftic,  aloes,  large  ce¬ 
dars,  and  other  odoriferous  trees }  oaks,  pines,  palm-trees, 
large  vines,  cotton-trees,  and  tobacco.  They  have  fruit-trees 
of  various  forts,  large  walks  of  cocoas,  good  fugar-works,  and 
are  faid  to  make  the  beft  fugars  in  the  Weft-Indies,  though  in 
no  great  quantity,  for  want  of  hands  to  cultivate  the  canes. 
They  have  mirfes  of  copper,  which  furnifli  the  Spaniards  in 
America  with  metal  for  their  brafs  founderies,  for  the  making 
of  cannon,  &c.  Gold  duft  alfo  being  found  in  the  fands  of 
the  rivers,  it  is  conjeftured  there  are  gold  mines,  if  not  of 
filver,  in  the  mountains,  of  which  there  runs  a  ridge  from 
the  eaft  to  the  weft  of  the  ifland. 

But  the  Spaniards  have  not  yet  opened  thefe  mines ;  perhaps 
from  not  having  yet  difcovered  them,  or  from  policy  to  pre¬ 
vent  an  invafion,  as  is  faid  to  be  the  cafe  at  Morida,  where, 
though  ’tis  certain  they  have  mines  towards  the  north  fea, 
they  do  not  work  them,  but  rather  employ  themfelves  in 
others  farther  up  the  country,  though  the  carriage  by  land  to 
Mexico  is  much  more  expenfive. 

This  ifland  has  many  very  good  ports  and  harbours  of  great 
advantage  to  Ihipping  for  the  fafe  paffing  the  gulph,  and  when 
the  Spaniards  keep  Guarda  Cofta,  plying  off  and  on  between 
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the  weft  end  of  Cuba  and  Hifpaniola,  it  is  fcarce  poflible  for 
any  Englifh  fhips  from  Jamaica  to  efc2pe  them. 

Here  are  great  conveniencies  for  making  fair,  and  catching 
fifh,  which  are  chiefly  barbel  and  fhad.  They  have  mules, 
plenty  of  horfes,  fheep,  wild  boars,  hogs,  and  cattle  of  a  lar¬ 
ger  and  better  breed  than  any  other  part  of  America  ;  they 
have  wild  fowl,  partridges,  and  large  tortoifes.  They  have 
quarries  of  flints  and  fountains  of  bitumen,  which  is  ufed  for 
fhips  inftead  of  pitch,  and  alfo  for  medicinal  ufes. 

Their  black  cattle  are  fo  numerous,  that  they  run  wild  in  the 
woods  for  want  of  people  to  confume  their  flefh  :  many  fine 
fat  beafts  are  left  to  rot  upon  the  ground,  though  great  num¬ 
bers  are  killed,  purely  for  the  hides  that  are  fent  into  Spain. 
The  flefh  being  cut  into  pieces  is  dried  in  the  fun,  and  ferve s 
as  provifions  for  {flipping. 

Abundance  of  tobacco,  both  in  leaf  and  fnufF,  is  exported  to 
New  Spain,  Cofta  Ricca,  the  South  Sea,  and  Europe  in  ge¬ 
neral.  Another  of  its  trading  commodities  is  Campeachy 
wood  for  dyeing,  which  the  merchants  of  this  ifland  import 
from  the  bay  of  that  name,  and  the  bay  of  Honduras,  and 
put  the  fame  on  board  the  flota  for  Spain,  together  with  their 
hides  and  tobacco.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  moft  advantage- 
oufly  fituated  for  the  general  trade  of  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies, 
and  may  be  defervedly  called  the  Gibraltar  of  America,  and 
therefore  a  place  of  as  much  importance  to  Spain,  as  the 
other  is  to  Great-Britain. 

But  the  Spaniards,  by  their  fbocking  butchery  of  the  natives, 
have  depopulated  the  ifland,  fo  that  their  improvements  are 
not  fo  genera],  nor  fo  good,  in  their  nature  and  tendency,  as 
in  our  iflands.  Here  are  more  churches  than  farms,  more 
priefts  than  planters,  and  more  lazy  and  luxurious  bigots  than 
ufeful  labourers.  To  which  it  is  owing,  that  this  large  and 
well  fituated  ifland,  with  a  luxuriant  foil,  belides  great  plenty 
of  food  for  its  inhabitants,  does  not  produce,  for  exportation, 
near  the  value  of  our  little  ifland  of  Antigua. 

Its  harbour  for  {hipping  is  fo  large,  as  to  admit  a  tboufand 
fail  of  fhips  to  ride  there  commodioufly  and  fafely,  as  it  were 
without  either  anchor  or  cable,  no  wind  being  able  to  hurt 
them.  It  is  fo  deep  withal,  that  the  largeft  veilels  anchor  at 
a  fmall  diftance  from  the  fhore,  and  there  is  commonly  fix 
fathom  water.  The  entrance,  which  has  no  bar  or  fhoals  to 
obftruft  it,  is  by  a  channel  about  three  quarters  of  a  miie  in 
length,  but  fo  narrow,  that  only  one  fhip  can  go  in  at  a 
time. 

This  ifland  is  of  the  greateft  importance  to  the  Spaniards  of 
any  of  their  fettlements  in  America,  the  Havanna  here  being 
the  place  of  rendezvous  for  all  their  fleets  in  their  return  from 
that  quarter  of  the  world  to  Spain  }  and  lying  at  the  mouth 
of  the  gulph  of  Florida,  through  which  they  are  all  obliged 
to  pafs.  The  Spaniards  therefore,  not  without  reafon,  call 
it  the  Key  of  all  the  Weft  Indies,  to  lock  up  or  open  the  door 
or  entrance  to  all  America:  and,  in  effect,  no  fhips  can  pafs 
this  way,  without  leave  from  this  port. 

But,  however  impregnable  this  place  may  be  thought  at  pre- 
fent,  yet  even  the  Englifh  Buccaneers,  under  Capt.  Morgan, 
took  it  in  1669,  and  would  have  kept  it,  could  they  have  had 
the  king  of  England’s  protection.  Had  this  been  the  cafe, 
our  pofi'eflions  in  the  Weft-Indies,  as  well  as  our  trade  thither, 
not  only  to  and  from  our  colonies,  would  have  been  duly  fe- 
cured,  but  our  fair  and  honourable  trade,  by  the  way  of  Old 
Spain  to  New,  would  have  been  far  more  extended ;  for, 
while  the  key  of  the  Weft-Indies  was  in  Britifh  hands,  the 
Spaniards  would  always  have  found  themfelves  under  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  encouraging  our  trade  thither,  preferably  to  that  of 
our  rival  nations. 

Jamaica,  lying  between  Cuba,  Hifpaniola,  and  the  continent, 
is  liable  to  be  invaded  from  thefe  three  quarters  at  once  }  and, 
its  fecurity  is  the  more  precarious,  as  the  French  are  poftefT- 
ed  of  the  weft  part  of  Hifpaniola.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
very  plain,  that  if  the  Englifh  were  poflefied  of  the  Ha¬ 
vanna,  our  fhips,  both  here  and  at  Jamaica,  would  be  always 
ready  to  pick  up  the  ftraggling  fhips  of  the  Spaniards,  which 
they  would  not  be  able  to  keep  in  a  body  without  the  help  of 
this  port,  it  being  as  impoffible  for  their  unweildy  fhips  to 
turn  up  through  the  Windward  Paftage  from  the  bay  of  Mex¬ 
ico,  or  Porto  Bello,  without  feparation,  as  it  would  be  for 
them  to  pafs  the  gulph  of  Florida,  fhould  they  lofe  the  Ha¬ 
vanna,  where  they  always  rendezvous,  virtual,  water,  and 
provide  all  neceflaries  for  their  return  to  Spain. 

II.  Jamaica,  extends  from  longitude  75.  57  weft  of  London, 
to  longitude  78.  37,  and  from  latitude  17.  48,  to  18.  50. 
This  ifland,  reckoned  bigger  than  2II  the  other  Britifh  fugar 
iflands  put  together,  Barbadoes  excepted,  is  fo  far  from  being 
wholly  cultivated  as  fome  of  them  are,  that  it  has  as  much 
land  uncultivated  as  would  produce  about  three  times  what  it 
does  at  prefent,  were  encouragement  given  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  reft. 

The  general  produce  of  this  ifland  is  fugar,  rum,  ginger,  co¬ 
coa,  coffee,  cotton,  pimento,  or  Jamaica  pepper,  feveral 
kinds  of  woods,  fome  medicinal  drugs  and  tobacco,  but  of  fo 
ordinary  a  fort,  that  it  is  only  cultivated  to  ferve  the  negroes, 
who  could  fcarce  live  without  it.  Fruits  grow  here  in  great 
plenty,  the  Seville  and  China  orange,  the  common  and  fweet 
lemon,  fbaddocks,  ckrons,  pomegranates,  mamies,  four-fops, 
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papas,  pirie-applcs,  cuftard-apples,  flar  apples,  prickly  pears, 
Alicada  pears,  melons,  pompions,  guavas,  and  feveral  forts  of 
berries,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  woods  every-where. 

The  fugar-cane  is  the  glory  and  treafure  of  Jamaica,  as  well 
as  of  Barbadoes,  Antigua,  St  Chriftopher’s,  Nevis,  and  all  our 
new  colonies  annexed  to  the  crown  of  England  by  the  Defini¬ 
tive  Treaty  of  1763;  and,  as  it  is  the  principal  article  of 
the  Britifh  commerce  in  our  American  iflands,  we  fhall  give 
an  ample  account  of  that  manufacture  from  the  cane,  under 
the  article  of  Sugar. 

The  confumption  of  fugars  in  Great-Britain,  one  year  with 
another,  has  been  computed  at  70,000  hogfheads,  each  con* 
taining  twelve  hundred  weight :  and,  according  to  a  compu¬ 
tation  we  find  in  a  treatife,  laid  to  he  written  by  Mr  Afhley, 
late  deputy- auditor  of  Barbadoes,  and  well  acquainted  with 
this  trade,  intitled.  The  importance  of  the  Sugar-colonies  to 
Great-Britain,  they  all  produce,  on  an  average,  85,000  hog- 
Iheads  of  fugar  in  a  year  ;  the  neat  profits  of  which  the  author 
fuppofes  to  be  fpent  in  England  by  the  proprietors  of  eftates 
in  the  Weft-Indies,  who  reiide  here,  or  are  fent  out  annually 
in  the  Britifh  manufactures,  either  direCtly  to  the  fugar-colo- 
nies,  or  to  the  Guiney  coaft,  to  purchafe  negroes  for  their  ufe. 
The  author  reckons,  that  there  are  three  hundred  fail  of  Ihips 
fent  every  year  to  our  fugar- colonies  from  Great-Britain  (not 
to  mention  thofe  from  other  places)  which  are  navigated  by 
about  4500  feamen  :  that  the  freight  for  the  fugars  brought 
hither  amounts  to  170,0001.  a  year,  and  the  duty,  com- 
miffion,  &c.  to  little  lefs  than  200,000 1.  more. 

As  to  the  exports  from  hence  to  our  fugar-colonies,  it  appear¬ 
ed  by  the  cuftom-houfe  books  in  1726,  that  all  the  Britifh 
manufactures  exported  to  Barbados,  all  the  Leeward-Iftands, 
and  Jamaica,  put  together,  the  latter  of  which  generally  takes 
as  much  for  the  Spanifh  trade,  &c.  as  all  thofe  other  iflands, 
amounted  to  234,785  1.  17  s. 

The  Jamaica  fugar  is  faid  to  be  the  beft  in  all  our  plantations,  I 
and  made  with  the  greateft  eafe  ;  for  Dr.  Stubbs  fays,  it  cures 
fafter  here  in  ten  days,  than  it  does  in  fix  months  at  Barbadoes, 
efpecially  in  thofe  places  where  it  rains  for  months  together. 
There  were  about  flxty  mills  in  Jamaica  in  the  year  1670, 
which  were  computed  to  make  about  two  millions  of  pounds 
weight  of  fugar;  and  fome  writers  fay,  they  now  make  ten 
times  as  much  as  they  did  then. 

Indigo  was  formerly  produced  in  great  quantities  in  this  ifiand. 
In  the  parifh  of  Vere,  where  it  was  chiefly  cultivated,  the 
profits  of  the  planters  were  fo  great,  that  300  gentlemen's 
coaches  were  reckoned  at  its  parifh-church  every  Sunday,  But 
whether  it  was  owing  to  the  want  of  feafons,  or,  as  the 
planters  themfelves  fay,  to  the  high  taxes  that  were  laid  upon 
that  commodity,  there  is  not  at  prefent  a  flalk  of  indigo  to  be 
be  found  there,  nor  any  other  veftiges  of  the  former  proiperity 
of  that  parifh.  The  tax  laid  by  the  Britifh  legiflature  on  that 
commodity  was  3  s.  6d.  a  pound,  which  might  have  been 
borne,  when  a  pound  weight  of  it  was  worth  10  s.  but  upon 
its  falling  to  4s.  was  infupportable. 

We  became  fenfible  of  this  too  late,  and  not  only  took  off 
all  duty  upon  indigo  of  our  own  growth,  but  have  invited 
foreigners  to  bring  it  to  us  duty-free,  and  even  in  their  own 
Ihips.  There  have  been  fome  attempts  of  late  to  revive  this 
manufacture  in  Jamaica,  but  without  fuccefs,  the  people 
there  having  quite  forgot  the  art:  however,  in  the  year  1743, 
Mr  Macfarlan  made  a  fmall  quantity  of  very  good  indigo  in 
the  parifh  of  St  Thomas  in  the  Vale;  whether  he  has  profe- 
cuted  his  defign  fince  we  cannot  learn,  but  are  pretty  fure 
that  all,  or  moft  of  the  indigo  imported  from  our  fugar-colo¬ 
nies,  is  the  produce  of  our  neighbouring  French  and  Spanifh 
plantations.  See  the  article  Indigo. 

There  are  few  colonies  in  America  fo  well-ftored  with  cattle 
as  this :  their  horfes,  afles,  and  mules,  are  very  cheap,  and 
there  would  be  much  greater  quantities  of  black  cattle,  only 
the  Englifh  here,  who  mind  planting  more  than  grazing,  have 
thereby  fo  leflened  the  flock,  that  they  are  fupplied  with  flefh 
from  the  northern  colonies,  a6  well  as  the  Leeward  Iflands. 
Their  fheep  are  generally  large  and  fat,  and  the  flefh  good, 
but  the  wool,  being  long  and  full  of  hairs,  is  worth  nothing. 
Their  bays,  roads,  and  rivers,  abound  with  excellent  fifh  of 
almoft  all  the  European  and  American  kinds;  but  the  tortoife 
is  by  much  the  moft  valuable,  both  for  its  {hell  and  fifh,  the 
latter  being  counted  the  moft  delicious,  and  withal  the  moft 
wholfome  in  the  Indies,  and  efteemed  as  one  of  the  niceft 
dainties  at  the  table  of  our  nobility  and  merchants,  to  whom 
they  are  often  fent  as  prefents  from  the  governors  and  chief 
planters  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  iflands. 

Fhe  chief  trade  of  Jamaica  is  with  Great-Britain ;  for  the 
ifiand ers  wear,  eat,  and  drink,  fcarce  any  thing  but  what 
comes  from  thence,  except  Madeira  wine,  and  rum  punch. 

The  moft  faleable  goods  here  are  ofnabrugs,  check  linnen, 
white  linnen,  both  coarfe  and  fine  ;  laces,  cambricks,  hats, 
flioes,  ftockings,  broad  cloths,  filks,  platilloes ;  all  forts  of 
iron  ware,  foap,  candles,  butter,  cheefe,  fait  beef,  pork, 
herrings,  dried  cod-fifh,  bifcuit,  beer,  ale,  cyder,  &c.  all 
which  bring  at  lead  50  per  cent,  to  the  importer. 

1  he  general  trade  of  this,  and  the  illand  of  Barbados,  is 
much  alike,  but  in  fame  articles  it  differs  ;  as  in  moft  of  the 
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dyer’s  woods  from  the  bay  of  Campeachyy  which  the  Barba* 
dos  people  cannot  fo  eafily  come  at  as  the  Jamaicans,  whd 
are  only  at  the  charge  of  cutting  and  carrying  it  off,  though 
the  Spaniards,  even  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  piefenf 
war,  did  fo  much  to  hinder  that  trade,  that  the  logwood-cut¬ 
ters  were  forced  to  have  guards,  and  fight  for  their  prize,  the 
Spaniards  reckoning  this  an  illicit  trade,  and  that  the  Englifh 
have  no  right  to  trade  in  the  bay  of  Campeaehy,  but  the  Englifh 
haveafferted  thecontrary,  Seethe  article  Log-wood  Trade. 
The  Jamaica  trade  has,  in  the  general,  the  advantage  of  that 
of  Barbados,  and  particularly  in  bringing  us  bullion  ;  fo  that 
fome  years,  'tis  faid,  it  lias  exported  no  lefs  than  300,000  piece* 
of  eight  to  Great-Britain. 

Notwithflanding  all  the  care  that  the  courts  of  England  and 
Spain  have  hitherto  taken,  to  prevent  a  clandeftine  trade  be¬ 
ing  carried  on  from  Jamaica  to  the  Spanifli  main,  they  have 
not  been  able  to  fupprefs  it.  For  the  Spaniards  are  as  fond 
of  it  as  the  Englifh,  though  they  run  no  lefs  hazard  in  buying 
the  merchandize,  than  the  Englifh  do  in  felling  it  to  them,  as 
appears  by  their  way  of  managing  it,  which  is  thus :  The 
fh ip,  being  furnifhed  at  Jamaica  with  negroes  and  dry  goods, 
commonly  makes  to  the  coaft  near  Porto  Bello,  and  no  looner 
arrives,  but  a  perfon  who  underftands  Spanifh,  is  fent  off  to 
give  notice  of  it  to  the  dealers  about  Porto  Bello,  who  ap¬ 
point  the  time  and  place  for  the  (hip’s  canoe  to  attend  them  ; 
when,  having  bargained  for  what  part  of  the  cargoe  they 
want,  they  return  to  the  town  for  the  money,  which  they 
bring  aboard,  and  take  the  goods. 

Sometimes  the  Spanifh  dealers  come  to  trade  over  the  Ifthmus 
from  Panama,  travelling  like  peafants,  with  mules  laden  with 
jars  of  meal,  in  which  they  conceal  their  filver,  for  fear  of 
meeting  with  the  king  of  Spain’s  officers  ;  and  therefore  they 
generally  travel  through  woods  and  by-ways.  The  (loop 
trade  from  Jamaica  to  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies,  under  the 
protection  of  our  men  of  war,  has  heretofore  been  reckoned 
at  200,000 1.  a  year,  till  1702,  that  an  order  came  to  the  go¬ 
vernor  of  Jamaica  to  prevent  it,  on  account  of  a  treaty  be¬ 
twixt  us  and  the  Dutch,  who  afterwards  went  into  it  them¬ 
felves  at  Curaffau. 

1  he  importance  of  this  ifiand  to  Great-Britain,  not  only  for 
its  trade  but  fituation,  is  very  great.  For,  it  lying  in  the  very 
center  of  the  Spanifh  acquifltions  in  America,  no  veftel  can 
fcarce  come  to,  or  go  from,  the  continent  of  New  Spain,  but 
muft  neceffarily  fail  within  fight  of  Jamaica,  or  fall  into  the 
hands  of  fuch  of  our  cruizers  as  are  liationed  there  ;  for  every 
fleet  that  comes  fr©m  Carthagena  puts  into  Hilp;.nioia,  from 
whence  it  cannot  fail  for  the  Havanna,  the  general  rendez¬ 
vous  of  the  Spanifh  galleons  and  flota,  without  paffing  by  one 
end  or  the  other  of  Jamaica, 

Here  alfo  are  many  fine  bays  which  are  convenient  for  (hip¬ 
ping,  fome  whereof  might  be  improved  to  excellent  purpofes, 
and  a  fleet  might  lie  in  them  with  the  greateft  lately,  and 
watch  the  motions  of  fbips  from  the  Havanna. 

Port  Royal.  The  harbour,  which  is  eleven  miles  by  land 
from  Spanifh-town,  and  fix  by  water  both  from  thence  and 
from  Kingfton,  is  about  three  leagues  broad,  very  deep,  and 
perhaps  one  of  the  beft  in  the  world.  So  that  1000  fail  of  the 
largeft  (hips  may  ride  in  it  fafe  (the  hurricanes  always  except¬ 
ed)  from  every  wind. 

Kingston  is  about  5  miles  from  Port-Royal  by  water,  but  hot 
lefs  than  15  by  land.  It  is  the  refidence  of  the  moft  confider- 
able  merchants,  whofe  (hips  load  and  unload  here,  which 
makes  it  a  place  of  vaft  trade;  and  there  are  never  lefs  than 
two  or  three  hundred  veffels  in  the  bay  before  it.  The  har¬ 
bour  is  fpacious,  and  the  fhips  lie  land-locked  ;  but  the  pen- 
infula  that  covers  them  from  the  fea,  being  low  and  narrow, 
they  are  not  altogether  fafe  from  ftorms. 

Spanish-town,  the  chief  city  of  the  ifiand,  being  an  inland 
place,  its  trade  is  inconfiderable,  yet  feveral  wealthy  mer* 
chants,  and  moft  of  the  gentlemen  of  eftates,  have  houfes  in 
it,  where  they  live  after  a  very  gay  manner. 

All  fhips  bound  to  Jamaica  from  Great-Britain,  or  Ireland, 
or  the  plantations  on  the  American  continent,  or  from  the 
cqaft  of  Africa,  inftead  of  attempting  to  pafe  through  the 
gulph  of  Florida,  where  the  current  is  ftrong  againft  them,  or 
through  the  {freight  called  the  Windward  Paflage,  which  would 
be  altogether  as  impracticable  and  hazardous,  always  fbape 
their  courfe  fo  as  to  fall  down  fo  far  fouthward,  till  they  arrive 
fomewhat  eaft  of  the  Caribbee-iflands,  in  a  parallel  latitude 
with  Jamaica;  and  for  this  end  they  generally  make  the 
ifiand  of  Antigua,  or  others  in  that  neighbourhood,  from 
whence  they  alter  their  courfe  to  due  weft,  and  bear  away 
with  the  trade-wind  to  Jamaica. 

But  when  fuch  fhips  are  homeward  bound  to  Europe,  or  the 
northern  colonies  on  the  American  continent,  they  have  their 
choice  of  two  courfes,  viz.  either  through  the  Windward 
Paflage,  or  through  the  gulph  of  Florida. 

The  current  of  this  gulph  is  an  hindrance  to  the  paflage  of 
fhips  from  Europe  to  Jamaica,  and,  by  confequence,  it  will 
drive  them  homewards,  or  towards  Europe. 

From  clearing  the  weft  point  of  Jamaica  to  the  weft  of  cape 
St  Antonio,  in  the  ifiand  of  Cuba,  the  fhip  has  the  advantage 
of  the  trade  wind  upon  her  ftarhoard  quarter  all  the  way, 
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which  from  Port- Royal,  the  place  (he  is  fuppofed  to  fet  out 
from,  is  in  all  a  run  of  about  200  leagues:  but  when  lhe 
doubles  cape  St  Antonio,  and  changes  her  courfe  to  bear 
away  for  the  gulph  of  Florida,  which  is  in  the  teeth  of  the 
trade-wind,  (lie  then  loles  much  more  time  and  way  than  Hie 
had  gained  in  her  quick  paffage  from  Jamaica  to  the  leeward 
of  Cuba:  and,  while  file  is  thus  beating  ag'ainft  the  wind,  be¬ 
tween  the  coaft  of  Cuba  and  the  gulph,  lhe  is  in  great  dan¬ 
ger  from  the  Spanifh  guarda  cotta’s  from  the  Havanna  ;  and 
fuppofing  {he  efcapes  them,  and  is  juft  entered  the  gulph, 
lhe  is  ftill  in  greater  perils,  from  the  current  and  coaft  of 
Florida. 

This  homeward  paffage  through  the  gulph  being  fo  very  pre¬ 
carious,  there  remains  no  other  courfe  but  that  of  the  Wiqd- 
ward  Paffage. — Now  the  extent  of  this  paffage  is  about  160 
leagues  from  cape  Morant  to  the  north  fide  of  Crooked  Ifland; 
and,  reckoning  from  Port  Royal,  ’tis  above  180.  The  trade- 
winds  blowing  continually  from  eaft  to  weft,  the  moft  diffi¬ 
cult  part  of  this  paffage  is  the  courfe  from  Port  Royal  Point 
to  Morant,  which  is  diredly  againft  the  wind,  and  has  very 
often  defined  {hips  for  a  month  or  fix  weeks  together  ;  and, 
indeed,  after  that,  many  have  been  forced  to  return  to  Port- 
Royal,  after  (uttering  great  damage. 

Some  fhips  that  fet  out  betwixt  December  and  May,  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  turn  that  point  in  one  night’s  time,  by 
taking  an  advantage,  which  does/ not  always  otter,  of  the 
trade  winds,  and  currents  flackening  in  that  feafon  towards 
the  evening,  and  of  the  ftrong  breezes  then  rifing  from  the 
land  ;  but  this  cannot  be  done  from  May  to  December,  be- 
caufe  then  the  trade-winds  and  currents  are  the  ftrongeft. 
Befides,  in  the  intervening  months,  they  have  fuch  fiery  fea 
breezes,  efpecially  in  July,  Auguft,  and  September,  that  no 
fhips  ftir  out  of  port:  therefore,  the  fafeft  time  for  them  to 
leave  Jamaica,  is  obferved  to  be  betwixt  December  and  May. 
And,  even  when  {hips  have  doubled  the  cape  of  Morant,  they 
are  expofed  to  the  danger  of  meeting  with  the  French  and 
Spanifh  guarda  cofta’s  of  Hifpaniola,  by  being  neceffitated,  for 
fafety  only,  to  fleer  as  near  as  poffible  to  that  ifland,  till  they 
pafs  Crooked  Ifland,  for  fear  of  being  drove  to  the  leeward 
between  Jamaica  and  Cuba,  where  it  is  all  a  flat  {hallow  bot¬ 
tom.  Nor  indeed  are  they  fafe  from  thefe  enemies,  when  they 
are  got  to  the  north  of  Crooked  Ifland;  for  the  Spaniards  have, 
in  time  of  peace,  frequently  pretended  to  as  great  a  right  to  vifit 
our  fhips  hereabouts,  as  if  they  weie  within  mufquet-fhot  of 
Cuba,  or  Hifpaniola.  But,  was  the  ifland  of  Cuba  once  pof- 
feffed  by  Great- Britain,  it  would  prove  not  only  the  beft  fe- 
curity  of  our  navigation  from  Jamaica,  but  of  the  whole  ifland 
to  the  Britifh  nation. 

III.  Hispaniola,  or  St.  Domingo,  is  the  greateft,  next  to 
Cuba,  of  all  the  Antilles  Blands.  It  lies  in  the  middle  between 
Cuba  and  Jamaica,  on  the  north-weft  and  fouth-weft,  and 
Porto  Rico  on  the  eaft,  and  is  feparated  from  the  laft  only  by 
a  narrow  channel. 

This  ifland  belongs  partly  to  the  Spaniards,  and  partly  to  the 
French.  It  is  allowed  to  be  the  moft  fruitful,  and  by  much 
the  moft  pleafant  in  the  Weft  Indies,  having  vaft  forefts  of 
cabbage-trees,  palm,  elms,  oaks,  pines,  thejenipah,  caramite, 
acajou,  and  other  trees  taller  and  larger,  and  the  fruit  more 
lovely  to  the  eye,  and  better  tafted  than  in  the  other  iflands ; 
particularly  ananas,  bananas,  grapes,  oranges,  lemons,  citrons, 
toronias,  limes,  dates,  and  apricots. 

Here  are  all  the  fowl  common  to  the  Weft  Indies.  In  the  fa- 
Vannahs,  there  are  innumerable  herds  of  black  cattle;  horfes 
enough  in  the  French  part  of  it  to  fupply  all  their  neighbour¬ 
ing  colonies,  befides  wild  horfes  and  wild  hogs  of  the  breed 
brought  over  by  the  Spaniards. 

There  is  fcarce  a  country  in  the  world  better  watered  either 
by  brooks,  or  navigable  rivers,  which  are  all  full  of  rifli,  as 
the  coaft  is  of  crocodiles  and  tortoifes.  Gold  duff  is  found  in 
the  fands  of  their  rivers,  and  it  has  many  mines  of  gold,  ftlver, 
and  copper. 

The  chief  general  commodities  of  this  ifland  are  hides,  fugar, 
indigo,  cotton,  cocoa,  coffee,  ginger,  tobacco,  fait,  wax,  ho¬ 
ney,  ambergreafe,  and  various  kinds  of  drugs,  and  dyeing 
woods. 

The  French  here  are  faid  to  equal,  if  not  out-number,  the 
Spaniards,  though  both  together  are  very  Ihort  of  what  the  ex¬ 
tent  and  fertility  of  the  ifland  is  capable  of  maintaining. 

Before  the  Spaniards  here  murdered,  in  cold  blood,  no  lefs 
than  three  millions  of  the  inhabitants,  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren,  the  natives  were  innocent  and  happy  in  their  own  way. 
While  the  natives  enjoyed  their  pofleffions,  they  cultivated 
their  lands  for  them,  fupplied  them  with  fifh,  and  with  fome 
quantities  of  gold.  By  which  the  Spaniards  lived  much  more 
happily,  and  in  greater  affluence  than  they  have  ever  done 
fince  ;  whereas  now  the  far  greater  part  of  what  the  Spaniards 
claim,  rather  than  poffefs,  is  defert,  and  yields  them  little  or 
nothing. 

As  this  ifland  was  the  ftrft  of  the  Spaniards  difeoveries,  fo  it 
was  the  center  of  their  commerce  in  America.  After  their 
conquefts  in  Peru,  they  flighted  this  ifland  ;  whfth  encou¬ 
raged  the  French,  about  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  to  fix 
themfelves  on  the  well  part  of  the  ifland,  where  they  have  im¬ 
proved  their  fettlements  to  fuch  a  degree,  and  are  grown  fo 
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powerful,  that  they  may  make  themfelves  matters  of  the  whole 
ifland,  whenever  they  pleafe,  and  doubtiefs  will,  when  the 
proper  time  prefents  ;  which  will  render  our  poffeffion  of  Ja¬ 
maica  the  more  precarious. 

Its  principal  trade  confifted  for  many  years  in  tobacco,  in 
which  there  have  been  from  fco  to  100  {hips  employed,  but 
that  funk  to  nothing  in  the  eftablifhment  of  an  exdufive  farm 
of  this  commodity  in  France,  and  fugar  afterwards  became 
the  ftaple  commodity.  Some  think  it  is  the  beft  that  is  made 
in  the  Weft-Indies. 

’  Fwas  computed  in  1726,  that  there  were  200  fugar  works 
here,  that  at  an  average  they  made  annually  400  hogfheads, 
each  of  500  weight,  which  did  not  bring  lefs  than  zoo.ocol. 
fterling  per  aim.  to  the  French.  The  indigo  was  reckoned  to 
produce  half  as  much.  At  prefent,  -  ’tis  thought,  the  trade  is 
rather  in  a  better  than  worfe  condition,  in  regard  to  thefe  arti¬ 
cles,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  Britifh  colonies,  and  benefit  of 
the  French. 

IV.  Porto  Rtco,  belonging  to  the  Spaniards,  is  the  laft  of  the 
Great  Antilles  Iflands,  whofe  trade  remains  to  be  deferibed. 
This  ifle  .extends  from  long.  6-,  to  67.  and  from  lat.  18  to 
18,  40. 

The  foil  is  extremely  fertile,  abounding  in  fine  meadows,  and 
well  flocked  with  wild  cattle.  Their  pork  is  excellent,  fo  is 
the  flelh  of  the  kids,  hut  their  mutton  is  poor  dry  food.  They 
have  good  {hip-timber,  and  variety  of  fruit  trees,  cocoas, 
pine-apples,  mameys,  guavas,  papays,  bananas,  plaintains, 
palms,  rnulk- melons,  oranges,  limes,  plums,  figs,  wild 
grapes,  pomegranates,  citrons,  pimento,  caffia,  fiftulet,  the 
fenfitive  plant,  and  the  baftard  cinnamon,  together  with  rice 
and  Indian  corn.  ✓ 

The  principal  commodities  in  which  its  traders  deal,  are  fugar, 
ginger,  hides,  cotton  thread,  or  raw  cotton,  caffia,  maftic,  £aV. 
They  have  alfo  great  quantities  of  fait,  and  make  a  confider- 
able  profit  of  their  oranges  and  lemons,  as  fruit,  and  in  fweet- 
meats.  They  have  many  good  veffels,  in  which  they  trade  to 
various  parts  of  America. 

The  genius  of  the  people,  and  the  convenient  fmiation  of 
the  ifland,  would  render  it  the  moft  flourifhing  of  all  the  Spa- 
nifli  colonies,  were  it  not  for  the  mifehiefs  to  which  they  are 
frequently  liable,  from  great  droughts,  hurricanes,  and  the 
defeents  of  privateers,  whereby  their  fea-ports  have  been  of¬ 
ten  ruined. 

The  other  places  of  any  note,,  which  lie  near  Porto  Rico,  are 
a  clufter  of  very  fmall  iflands,  called  the  Virgin’s  Blands.  The 
only  one  which  deferves  our  notice,  is  that  diftinguifhed  by 
the  Danes  ifland,  St  Thomas’s.  It  is  faid  by  our  voyage-wri¬ 
ters,  to  abound  with  potatoes,  millet,  mendicca,  and  moft 
forts  of  fruit  and  herbage,  particularly  fugar  and  tobacco, 
oranges,  citron?,  lemons,  guavas,  bananas,  and  fig  trees. 
They  have  hares  and  black  cattle,  but  are  furnifhed  with  flc{h 
enough  from  Porto  Rico.  They  have  excellent  fifh,  and  all 
forts  of  wild  fowl ;  yet  fuch  is  the  plenty  both  of  people  and 
money,  that  provifions  are  dear.  Here  is  a  fafe  commodious 
harbour,  which  is  a  free  port,  and  fanduary  for  privateers. 

All  the  trade  here  is  carried  on  by  the  Dutch  in  the  name  of 
the  Danes,  and  is  pretty  confiderable  for  (o  fmall  a  place,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  time  of  peace,  where  ’tis  the  ftaple  for  that  traffic, 
which  the  French,  Englilh,  Dutch,  and  Spaniards,  dare  not 
carry  on  publickly  in  their  own  iflands.  in  time  of  war,  pri¬ 
vateers  bring  their  prizes  into  this,  as  it  were,  always  neu¬ 
tral  ifland,  for  fale.  Many  veffels  alfo  trade  from  hence 
along  the  coaft  of  Terra  Firma,  and  always  full  of  all  forts  of 
goods. 

The  voyage  between  thefe  iflands,  in  which  there  is  a  plenti¬ 
ful  fifhery,  is  the  moft  pleafant,  fays  P'ather  Labat,  that  can  be 
made,  and  compares  it  to  a  paffage  through  a  large  meadow, 
with  groves  of  fine  trees  on  each  fide. 

ANTIMONY,  a  mineral  fubftance,  pretty  much  of  a  metal¬ 
lic  nature,  except  that  it  is  not  dudile  or  malleable.  It  is 
found  in  mines  of  various  forts  of  metals,  and  particularly  in 
thofe  of  filver  and  lead  ;  which  made  fome  chymifts  imagine, 
that  it  contains  all  the  principles  of  thofe  metals. 

As  it  is  taken  from  the  mine,  it  is  in  ftones  of  feveral  fizes,  in 
figure  pretty  much  like  mineral  lead,  except  that  it  is  lighter 
and  harder. 

Hungary  was  formerly  the  only  country  where  mines  of  anti¬ 
mony  were  found  ;  hut  a  great  many  of  them  have  been  fince 
difeovered  in  France,  particularly  in  Poidou,  Auvergne,  and 
Britany. 

The  antimony  of  Britany  and  Poidou  is  the  moft  valued, 
that  of  Auvergne  being  judged  to  abound  more  with  fulphur. 
There  has  been  antimony  of  Hungary  in  cakes  of  3  or  4 
pounds  weight,  made  up,  as  it  were,  of  fmall  needles,  inter¬ 
laced  together,  of  a  yellow  colour,  inclining  to  gold,  upon  a 
white  ground,  as  it  were,  of  filver  ;  it  was  of  a  quality  fur- 
paffing  all  the  other  forts  of  antimony;  but  it  is  become  fo 
fcarce,  that  there  is  none  of  it  to  be  Ren  at  prefent. 

There  is  crude  antimony,  and  prepared  antimony. 

Crude  Antimony,  a,  it  comes  from  the  mine.  But  that,  to 
which  the  druggifts  give  that  name,  bears  it  but  improperly; 
fince  it  has  been  melted,  and  eaft  into  cones  or  needles,  which 
are  larger  or  finaller,  according  to  the  piovinccs  from  whence 
it  comes  ;  thofe  of  the  antimony  of  Puidou  being  beautiful, 


Ion?,  broad,  white,  and  fhining ;  thofe  of  Britany  fmalier,  but 
very  well  purified. 

Prepared  Antimony  is  that,  which  has  palled  through  the 
hands  of  the  chymifts  to  be  purified,  who  have  invented  many 
different  preparations  of  it,  and  have  alfo  given  it  feveral 
names,  either  out  of  whim,  or  with  regard  to  the  different 
effects  they  aferibe  to  it :  fuch  are  the  following  appellations. 
Regulus  of  antimony,  glafs  of  antimony,  flowers,  butter,  faf- 
fron,  oil,  calx,  golden  fulphur  of  antimony,  imperial  powder, 
crocus  metallorum,  rubine  of  Antimony,  polycreftes,  emetic 
wine,  diaphoretic  antimony,  powder  of  algaret,  bezoar  mine¬ 
ral,  and  many  other  names,  which  the  curious  may  meet  with 
in  the  difpenfatories,  and  in  the  works  of  the  chymifts. 

No  remedy  ever  underwent  a  more  inconftant  fate  than  anti¬ 
mony  has  done  with  regard  to  phylic.  It  was  fearce  got  out 
of  the  darknefs  of  its  mines,  towards  the  12th  century,  by  the 
afliftance  of  the  monk  Valentine,  but  the  ill  fuccefs  of  the  trial 
he  made  of  it  upon  his  own  unfortunate  brethren,  the  monks, 
(if  the  fad  be  not  a  fabulous  ftory)  threw  that  mineral  again 
Into  its  former  obfeurity.  About  300  years  after  this,  Para- 
celfus  brought  it  a  fecond  time  to  light,  and  it  begun  to  gain 
reputation;  when,  in  the  year  1566,  it  was  thunderftruck 
by  a  decree  of  the  parliament  of  Paris.  In  1637,  it  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  public  authority,  among  the  purgative  drugs  at  leaft. 
In  1650,  a  new  decree  cancelled  that  of  1566,  and  antimony 
was  reftored  to  its  former  credit.  Since  that  time,  a  full  li¬ 
berty  was  granted  to  the  dodors  of  phyfic  to  preferibe  it,  with 
prohibition  to  all  other  perfons  to  ufe  it  without  their  advice. 
This  may  be  faid  to  have  compleated  the  triumph  of  an¬ 
timony,  at  leaft  in  France,  where  it  meets  no  longer  with  any 
adverfaries,  and  is  become,  as  it  were,  the  laft  refource  in  all 
diftempers,  which  feem  to  have  none  left.  Nicholas  Lemery 
has  publifhed  a  Treatife  of  Antimony,  which  was  printed  at 
Paris  in  the  year  1707,  in  i2mo.  a  commendation  of  which 
may  be  feen  in  the  Ada  Eruditorum  Lipfienf.  for  the  year 
1708,  p.  122. 

In  general,  moft  of  the  preparations  of  antimony  are  either 
emetic  or  diaphoretic.  The  regulus  confifts  chiefly,  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  phyfical  mixture,  1.  In  a  metallic  vitrifiable  earth. 
2.  In  an  arfenical  fubftance.  3.  In  a  phlogiftic  fpirit.  Thefe 
three  fubftances  do  particularly  conftitute  the  form  of  that 
metallic  mixture.  The  metallic  earth  is  the  bafis  and  princi¬ 
ple  of  the  diaphoretic  virtue.  The  emetic  and  dangerous  pro¬ 
perty,  which  the  regulus,  and  other  emetic  preparations  of 
antimony  occafion,  is  produced  by  the  arfenical  fubftance; 
and  the  phlogiftic  principle,  is  the  metallic  and  fhining  ap¬ 
pearance,  both  of  that  regulus,  and  of  copper,  iron,  tin,  and 
lead.  According  to  the  different  preparations  and  additions, 
may  be  compofed  either  moft  excellent  or  moft  dangerous  re¬ 
medies.  It  is  with  refped  to  this,  as  with  refped  to  mercury. 
The  regulus  of  antimony  is  ufed  by  feveral  tradefmen,  as  by 
pewterers,  letter- founders,  filver-fmiths,  minters,  and  af- 
fayers ;  as  alfo  to  make  burning- glaffes,  &c.  As  to  the  feve¬ 
ral  chymical  preparations,  which  are  very  numerous,  for 
their  procefs  and  manner  of  ufing  them,  the  curious  may  con- 
fult  Stahl,  Hoffman,  and  the  excellent  public  ledure  on  anti¬ 
mony  by  the  late  Mr.  Newmann,  printed  at  Berlin,  in  the 
German  tongue,  in  the  year  1730. 

In  France  they  fend  into  the  country,  by  the  king’s  order,  an- 
timonial  remedies,  well  prepared,  but  often  different  ways, 
and  of  which  they  who  ufe  them,  cannot  know  the  feveral 
virtues.  Mr  GeofFroy  undertook  to  regulate  this,  as  much  as 
poflible,  as  the  curious  may  fee,  in  the  Hiftory  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  for  the  year  1720  and  1734. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  various  preparations  of  antimony  fliould 
be  ufed  with  the  greateft  precaution,  according  to  the  preemp¬ 
tion  of  an  able  phyfician. 

Crude  Antimony  pays  a  duty  of  5  fols  per  hundred  weight  on 
importation  in  France,  and  of  60  fols  prepared. 

For  the  duty  paid  in  England,  fee  Drugs. 

Antimony  is  claffed  by  that  great  phyftciah  and  eminent  chy- 
mift  Dr  Boerhaave,  amongft  the  femi-metals.  It  is  ufed  in 
metallurgy,  and  in  medicine  as  a  drug. 

The  method  of  fmelting  antimony  from  its  native  ore  is  as 
follows,  viz. 

APPARATUS. 

1.  Chufe  a  melting  crucible,  oran  earthen-pot  unglazed,  that 
may  contain  fome  pounds  of  the  ore  of  antimony,  and  let  it  be 
broken  into  fmall  bits  of  the  bignefs  of  a  hazel-nut :  bore  at 
the  bottom  of  it  a  few  fmall  holes,  two  lines  in  diameter : 
this  may  be  eafily  done  with  a  common  wimble,  or,  if  this 
cannot  do  by  reafon  of  the  hardnefs  of  the  pot,  with  a  fmall 
wedge,  which  muft  be  moved  circularly  with  the  left  hand, 
and  mean  while  incefiantly  (truck  with  a  hammer  in  the  right. 
Let  the  bottom  of  this  veffel  be  received  by  the  orifice  of  a 
fmaller  one,  upon  which  it  muft  be  put,  and,  when  the  ore  is 
put  into  it,  let  it  be  covered  with  a  tile;  and  all  the  joints  be 
itopt  ciofe  with  a  proper  luting. 

2.  Put  thefe  veffds  upon  the  pavement  of  the  hearth,  and  nut 
ltones  all  round  them,  at  the  diftance  of  fix  inches  :  fill  this 
intermediate  fpace  with  afhes,  fo  high  as  that  the  inferior  pot 
be  covered  to  the  upper- brim.  Then  put  frefh  and  burning 

coals  upon  ,t,  and  with  a  pair  of  hand-bellows  excite  the  fire! 
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till  the  upper  veffel  grows  red-hot :  take  off  the  fire  a  ruar» 
ter  of  an  hour  after,  and,  when  the  veffels  are  grown  cold 
open  them.  You  will  find  that  the  antimony  has  run  through 
the  holes  made  at  the  bottom  of  the  upper  veffel,  and  niake3 
in  the  inferior  one  a  kind  of  regulus,  from  the  pronortion  of 
the  weight  whereof  with  that  of  ore,  you  will  be  able  to 
know  how  much  may  be  got  out  of  one  hundred  weight 
This  may  enable  gentlemen  who  have  eftates  in  antimony,  to 
judge  of  the  yielding  of  the  ore  of  matter  fit  for  fale  and  con- 
iequently  to  know  what  profit  the  working  the  fame  in  large 
quantities  will  yield  ;  provided  the  fame  method  of  operation 
is  made  ufe  of  in  the  affay,  as  in  the  great  works.  Phis  is 
the  way  tha^  is  generally  ufed  to  prepare  antimony  from  the 
ore,  either  for  the  ufes  of  metallurgy,  or  medicine.  For  the 
former,  in  fome  cafes,  it  undergoes  further  methods  of  re¬ 
fining  ;  and,  in  the  latter,  the  proceffes  in  regard  to  this  mi¬ 
neral  are  very  different. 

The  pharmaceutical  method  of  preparing  the  effential  medi¬ 
caments  from  antimony,  after  its  being  imelted  from  the  ore 
is,  according  to  the  fentiments  of  the  ableft  chymifts  as 
follows,  viz. 

PROCESS  I. 

Antimony  diffolved  in  aqua  regia. 

Take  pure  antimony,  broke  from  the  top  of  the  cone ;  re¬ 
duce  it  to  fine  powder;  put  a  pound  thereof  into  a  low  capa¬ 
cious  glafs  vefl'el,  with  a  wide  mouth  ;  fet  the  veffel  under  a 
chimney,  that  carries  up  fumes  well,  and  pour  to  it  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  aqua  regia.  A  violent  effervefcence  arifes,  a  oreat 
heat,  thick  red  fumes,  and  a  hifling,  all  which  foon  after 
ceafe.  There  now  remains  at  the  bottom  a  matter  of  a  grey 
and  yellow  colour,  moift,  thick,  pappy,  which  is  to  be 
dried  over  a  gentle  fire,  by  keeping  it  fometimes  ftirred  with 
*  a  flick. 

The  U  S  £. 

This  is  called  the  humid  calcination  of  antimony,  whereby 
the  foffil,  which  before  was  neither  emetic  nor  purgative, 
now  acquires  very  violent  virtues.  The  yellow  matter  in¬ 
corporated  amongft  this  calx  is  the  true  fulphur  of  anti¬ 
mony,  which  the  acid  not  diftolving,  it  is  feparated  from 
the  other  metallic  part  of  the  antimony,  which  diffolves  in 
aqua  regia;  whence  we  have  both  a  calcination,  and  fepa- 
ration  in  this  procHsj  which  is  fubfervient  to  the  following 
operations.  ® 

PROCESS  II. 

The  true  fulphur  of  antimony. 

Take  the  calx  of  the  preceding  procefs,  wafh  and  fhake  it 
with  water,  pour  off  the  thick  into  another  veffel ;  put  on 
frefh,  and  continue  thus,  till  the  yellow  lighter  matter,  dif- 
perfed  in  the  water,  is  feparated  from  the  more  ponderous 
metallic  matter,  which  is  to  be  kept  apart ;  the  fulphureous 
part,  which  falls  to  the  bottom,  being  freed  from  the  whitifti 
water,  floating  above  it,  may  be  thrown  away.  Then  dry  the 
powder  by  a  gentle  fire,  and  it  will  be  true  fulphur.  If  fome- 
what  larger  pieces  of  antimony  were  put  into  aqua  regia,  and 
the  folution  thus  performed,  larger  pieces  of  fulphur  would 
be  obtained  ;  becaufe  the  aqua  regia  feeks  out  and  diflblves 
the  larger  metallic  parts  concealed  in  the  fulphur,  and  fo 
makes  the  maffes  of  fulphur  more  vifible. 

The  USE, 

Hence  it  appears,  how  fecretly  fulphur  may  lie  concealed  be¬ 
tween  metallic  Ihoots  ;  and  how  extraordinarily  aqua  regia 
can  find  out  metal,  through  the  body  of  fulphur ;  and  again, 
how  unchanged  the  nature  of  fulphur  may  remain.  This  is 
the  fulphur  of  antimony,  which  Helmont  orders  to  be  extract¬ 
ed,  and  which  he  fays  fcarce  differs  from  the  common, 
which,  we  prefume  to  fay,  is  a  very  great  miftake  in  that 
learned  chymift,  we  having  difeovered  effential  different  pro¬ 
perties,  which  we  {hall  take  particular  notice  of  under  the  ar¬ 
ticle  of  Sulphur. 

We  {ball  for  the  prefent  give  one  inftance,  which  we  do  not 
remember  to  have  met  with  in  any  of  the  chymical  writers, 
either  antient  or  modern. 

To  inftance  in  regard  to  the  making  of  the  glafs  of  antimony. 
T  he  common  methods  thereof,  as  given  us  by  the  learned 
Boerhaave,  Stahl,  Homberg,  and  all  the  chymifts  of  the 
higheft  reputation,  are  by  a  tedious  calcination  for  many 
hours  over  a  gentle  fire  :  whereas  what  thefe  great  men  per¬ 
form  in  many  hours,  may  be  performed  in  near  as  many  mi¬ 
nutes,  by  virtue  of  its  own  antimonial  fulphur.  Thus : 

PROCESS  III. 

I.ct  a  pound  of  crude  antimony  be  melted  in  a  common  cru¬ 
cible,  and  put  to  it  gradually  the  quantity  of  one  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  its  own  fulphur  per  fe,  and  ftir  it  as  put  in  with  a 
tobacco-pipe,  and  the  whole  will,  as  it  were,  inftantly  be¬ 
come  vitrified. 

The 
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The  reafon  which  led  a  priori  to  the  trial  of  this  procefs,  was, 
from  obferving  that  the  vitrifying  quality  lies  only  in  its  ful- 
phur,  when  duly  excited  by  the  external  heat.  And  by  this 
means  may  be  eafily  vitrified  all  the  inferior  metals,  and  divers 
minerals i  and  indeed,  when  properly  applied,  moft  metalline 
fubftances,  excepting  gold  and  filver.  Thefe  are  properties 
very  different  from  common  fulphur,  in  regard  to  metal¬ 
lurgy:  and,  with  refpeCt  to  medicine,  the  antimonial  fulphur 
is  an  emetic  and  fudorific,  whereas  the  common  brimftone  is 
chiefly  laxative.  So  that  not  only  Helmont,  but  other  learned 
chymifts,  fee m  to  have  miliaken  the  qualities  of  this  antimo¬ 
nial  fulphur,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  may  have  mifapplied  the 
fame  in  many  cafes,  in  medicine  as  well  as  metallurgy. 

PROCESS  IV. 

The  regulus  of  antimony. 

Take  half  a  pound  of  clean  iron  filings,  heat  them  in  a  cru¬ 
cible,  gradually  put  thereto  a  pound  of  antimony  pulverized, 
being  firft  well  dried  :  keep  it  in  a  ftrong  fire,  fo  that  it  may 
flow  thin  :  pour  it  into, a  cone,  and,  when  quite  cold,  ftrike 
off  the  fcoria  at  top  of  the  cone,  the  regulus  lying  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  And,  if  the  regulus  is  not  fufflciently  purified  for  the 
purpofe  intended,  you  muft  re-melt  it,  with  a  ftrong  fire, 
with  about  four  ounces  of  pure,  dry,  and  hot  pulverized  nitre  ; 
then  pour  it  again  into  a  cone,  as  before.  There  will  thus 
be  obtained  about  feven  ounces  and  a  half  of  regulus  as  bright 
as  filver;  but  this  is  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  antimony*. 

*  This  procefs  may  be  performed  at  one  operation,  by  throw 
ing  in  the  nitre  gradually  after  the  iron  and  antimony  are 
well  melted  down.  Or  the  regulus  may  be  feparated  by  a 
competent  quantity  of  nitre  alone. 

PROCESS  V. 

If  you  would  obtain  the  fulphur  of  antimony,  boil  the  fcoria 
of  the  preceding  procefs  in  common  water,  till  it  is  all  dif- 
folved ;  the  folution  will  be  almoft  fcentlefs :  drop  vinegar 
into  it,  and  there  inftantly  rifes  a  very  fetid  ftercoraceous 
odour;  and  the  liquor  that  before  was  thin,  becomes  very 
thick.  Continue  the  addition  of  more  vinegar,  and  ftir  the 
matter,  till  nothing  more  precipitates.  Let  the  matter  reft  ; 
the  precipitate  will  gradually  fall :  pour  off  the  liquor,  wafh 
the  precipitate  in  feveral  waters,  till  it  becomes  perfectly  in- 
fipid  ;  dry  it  gently  ;  and  this  is  called  the  golden  fulphur  of 
antimony.  It  has  a  mild  emetic  virtue,  &c.  and  is  called  the 
golden  fulphur,  becaufe,  when  rubbed  upon  filver,  it  gives 
a  gold  colour  thereto. 

PROCESS  VI. 

A  diaphoretic  antimony  with  nitre. 

Take  one  part  of  antimony,  and  three  of  nitre  reduced  to 
powder;  throw  them  by  little  at  a  time  into  an  ignited  cru¬ 
cible  ;  they  will  deflagrate.  Continue  them  till  all  the  pow¬ 
der  is  put  in ;  with  care  not  to  add  frefb,  till  the  former  is 
perfectly  deflagrated.  Keep  the  matter  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  the  fire,  that  the  crucible  may  remain  ignited :  let 
all  cool  ;  there  will  remain  a  white  and  hard  mafs,  which 
being  taken  out,  and  reduced  to  powder,  is  the  diaphoretic 
antimony  with  nitre. 

This  matter,  thus  rightly  prepared,  being  taken  in  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  half  a  drachm,  fcarce  occafions  any  fenfible  change, 
excepting  that  it  moderately  opens  on  account  of  the  fixing 
nitre  adhering  thereto  ;  whence  it  may  prove  ferviceable  in 
acute  cafes.  In  this  ftate  the  chymifts  call  it  diaphoretic,  and 
judge,  that  the  arfenical  poifon  of  the  antimony  is  fixed  by  a 
large  proportion  of  nitre ;  but  there  was  nothing  emetic  in  the 
antimony  before,  though  taken  in  the  quantity  of  feveral 
drachms  crude,  or  without  any  nitre  ;  whereas  an  equal  pro¬ 
portion  of  nitre  excites  this  vomitive  virtue. 

PROCESS  vir. 

Common  diaphoretic  antimony. 

Reduce  the  calcined  antimony  of  the  preceding  procefs  to  fine 
powder;  wafh  it  with  hot  water;  mix  it  with  a  ftick ; 
whereby  the  adhering  fixing  nitre  will  be  diffolved,  and  a 
white  calx  fubfide  by  ftanding.  Pour  off  the  faline  liquor,  add 
frefh  water,  and  edulcorate  the  calx,  fo  that  no  fenfible  tafte 
of  the  nitrous  fait  may  remain ;  then  dry  the  powder,  and  it 
will  be  white,  infipid,  and  ponderous,  or  the  common  anti- 
monium  diaphoreticum. 

This  is  an  indolent,  noxious  calx,  fays  the  learned  Dr  Shaw 
upon  Boerhaave,  without  any  activity  difcoverable  by  obferva- 
tion  ;  and  lofes  all  the  virtue  it  had  before.  It  only  ads  fen- 
fibly-  when  mixed  in  a  double  proportion  with  purgatives, 
the  virtues  whereof  it  actually  excites,  as  appears  by  fure  ex¬ 
amples  in  the  pulvis  Cornachini ;  but  1  recommend  it  for  no 
other  ufe. 
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PROCESS  VIII. 

Nitrum  antimoniacum. 

Put  the  filtered  waters  of  the  preceding  procefs  into  a  glafs- 
urinal ;  evaporate  to  drinefs,  and  keep  continually  ftirring; 
at  laft  there  remains  a  white  faline  matter,  of  a  particular 
tafte,  not  ungrateful,  nor  nitrous,  but  mild;  and  this  is 
called  nitre  of  antimony. 

Hence  we  fee  the  nitre  is  changed  into  a  new  fait,  by  detona¬ 
ting  with  antimony.  This  fait  is  gently  aperitive,  and,  in 
denfe  inflammatory  blood,  excellently  refolves  without  vio¬ 
lence:  it  fuccefsfully  promotes  perfpiration,  fweat,  and  urine; 
hence  cools  and  becomes  ferviceable  in  the  fmall-pox,  mealies, 
pleurify,  and  peripneumony  :  it  is  therefore  wrong  to  throw 
this  water  away  as  noxious ;  which  is  commonly  done. 

PROCESS  IX. 

The  fixed  fulphur  of  antimony. 

To  the  filtered  nitrous  liquor  of  the  preceding  procefs,  whilft 
it  remains  hot,  and  contained  in  an  urinal,  drop  ftrong  di- 
ftilled  vinegar;  the  liquor  will  prefently  turn  milky,  and  a 
very  white  and  fine  powder  precipitate.  Shake  the  glafs,  con¬ 
tinue  to  drop  in  vinegar,  and  ftir  the  liquor  till  it  appears  no 
longer  turbid  ;  then  let  it  reft  till  all  the  powder  is  fallen:  af¬ 
terwards  pouring  it  oft'  into  another  veffel,  perfectly  edulcorate 
the  powder  with  water,  dry  it,  and  it  will  be  exceedingly 
white  and  fine:  this  is  called  the  fixed  fulphur  of  antimony. 
The  acetous,  nitrous  liquor,  that  floats  above  the  precipitate, 
has  extraordinary  virtues  in  all  acute,  feverifh  diforders,  as 
well  on  account  of  the  vinegar,  as  of  the  mild  nitre,  now  fet 
free  from  its  flyggifh  fulphur;  and  thus  the  beft  things  are 
often  thrown  away  (as  in  this  cafe  fays  Dr  Shaw)  in  chymif- 
try.  In  thefe  feveral  proceffes,  we  fee  how  wonderfully  fulphur 
may  be  diffolved,  lie  concealed,  and  be  raifed  again  in  various 
forms  and  colours. 

Thefe  are  fome  of  the  principal  proceffes  of  antimony,  as 
they  have  relation  to  practical  medicine.  Whoever  would  fee 
all  the  variety  of  medicinal  preparations  propofed  to  be  made 
from  this  mineral,  may  confult  the  feveral  authors  before- 
mentioned. 

Of  the  application  of  antimony  to  metallurgy. 

What  the  regulus  of  antimony  is  capable  of  performing  in  the 
way  of  improving  metals,  we  may  learn,  fays  Dr  Stahl,  from 
Kern  der  Alchymie,  who  informs  us,  ( r.)  That  the  Ample  re¬ 
gulus  being  mixed  or  melted  along  with  filver,  and  then  eva¬ 
porated,  leaves  the  filver  enriched  with  a  few  grains  of  gold; 
and,  (2.)  That  the  crocus  metallorum,  or  the  fcoria,  obtained 
in  the  preparation  of  the  Ample  regulus,  being  edulcorated  and 
cqmented  with  filver,  and  laftly  melted  into  it,  by  a  continued 
fufion  of  feveral  hours,  renders  the  filver  fomething  of  a  gol¬ 
den  nature. 

This  reguline  fubftance  of  antimony  may  likewife  be  commo- 
dioufly  employed  in  the  extraction  of  the  metallic  fulphurs,  as 
they  are  called,  and  their  purification  from  all  terreftrial 
heterogeneous  faeces ;  whence  the  compound  metallic  regu- 
lus’s,  viz.  the  martial,  the  venereal,  and  the  jovial,  arife. 
There  are  fome  who  queflion,  whether  thefe  compound  regu- 
lus’s  do  adually  participate  of  any  thing  from  the  metal  where¬ 
with  they  are  prepared  ;  and  fufpeCt  there  is  no  more  per¬ 
formed  in  this  cafe,  than  a  bare  abforption  of  the  fulphur  a- 
bounding  in  the  antimony,  upon  which  the  reguline  part  fub- 
fides  alone.  The  meaning  whereof  is  this,  that  the  reguline 
fubftance,  confufedly  intermixed  with  a  large  proportion  of 
adhering  fulphur,  is  what  makes  antimony  ;  and  that,  if  this 
fulphur  be  taken  away,  the  remainder  becomes  regulus  again: 
whence,  as  the  fubjefts  which  eafily  take  away  this  fulphur 
from  antimony,  are  alkalies,  iron,  copper,  tin,  and  lead, 
any  one  or  more  of  thefe,  being  added  to  antimony  in  fufion, 
ought,  upon  that  fuppofition,  only  to  receive  or  imbibe  the 
fulphur,  and  leave  the  regulus  pure  and  unmixed,  collected  in 
a  metallic  form  at  the  bottom. 

This  opinion  is  overthrown,  by  numerous  experiments  and  in- 
ftances  to  the  contrary.  For  example,  if  any  fuch  metallic 
regulus,  though  made  ever  fo  pure,  be  Amply  evaporated  by 
the  blow-pipe,  upon  a  coal,  it  leaves  a  pure  grain  of  metal 
behind  it,  which,  upon  the  proof,  is  found  to  be  gold  or  filver. 
So  likewife  the  martial  regulus  in  particular,  being  melted  in 
a  crucible,  with  the  addition  of  coals,  or  common  fulphur, 
and  detained  for  fome  time  in  the  fire,  a  ruddy  powder  or 
flowers  evaporate  or  fublime  from  it,  which  nearly  approach 
to  the  nature  of  cinnabar  :  and,  if  digefted  with  a  men- 
ftruum  coniifting  of  three  parts  diftilled  vinegar,  and  one  of 
aqua  fortis,  it  affords  &  green  extraction  :  but  nothing  of  this 
kind  happens  in  any  of  the  cafes,  when  only  the  Ample  regu¬ 
lus  is  employed. 

This  extraction  of  the  pure  metallic  fulphur  deferves  to  be 
the  more  attentively  confidered,  becaufe  Becher  *  exprefsly 
advifes  us  to  beware  of  ufing  corrofive,  faline  menflruums  for 
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this  purpofe,  as  they  might  eafiiy,  together  with  the  ufeful 
part  of  the  regulus,  or  rather  of  the  iron  or  copper,  corrode 
and  extract  alfo  the  ufelefs,  earthy,  and  ftyptic  part ;  which, 
upon  melting  them  together,  would  again  accrete  to  the  ufe¬ 
ful  part,  and  conceal  or  difguife  it  under  its  former  ignoble 
veil. 

But  this  reparation  is  excellently  performed  by  the  regulus  of 
antimony  itfelf ;  there  being  no  danger  that  this  fhould  im¬ 
bibe  any  of  the  terreftrial,  ifyptic  fu  fiances.  But  if  there  be 
any  fufpicion,  that  fuch  a  compound  regulus  fhould  ftill  con¬ 
tain  fomething  of  the  crude  fubftance  of  the  metal,  as  we 
ufually  find  to  be  the  cafe  in  the  martial  regulus,  melted  in  a 
ftrong  heat,  and  fuddenly  poured  into  the  cone  ;  or  if  the  an¬ 
timony  employed  contained  but  little  fulphur,  or  only  fo  fmall 
a  proportion  was  ufed  as  could  not  totally  corrode  the  metal  ; 
whence  the  regulus  becomes  porous,  lefs  leafy,  and  lefs  bright 
land  fhining,  but  raihcr  appears  difcoloured  and  grey,  and  of 
itfelf  indifpofed  to  flow,  unlefs  the  fire  be  made  very  intenfe; 
and  whence  alfo  the  venereal  regulus  turns  ruddy  or  livid  in 
the  fpace  of  a  few  days  :  in  thefe  cafes  the  regulus  is  to  be 
beat  again,  mixed  with  its  owrt,  or  a  half  more  than  its 
own  weight  of  crude  antimony,  and  thrown  into  a  well  ignit¬ 
ed  crucible,  and  fufed  with  a  very  good  heat,  fo  as  to  make 
the  matter  run  very  thin,  in  which  (fate  it  is  to  be  diredtly 
poured  out ;  and,  by  this  means,  the  antimony  again  imbibes 
all  the  crude  metal  that  ftill  adhered  to  the  regulus,  and  thus 
at  a  fingle  operation  renders  it  highly  pure  and  bright :  an  ef¬ 
fect,  which  in  the  common  way  with  nitre,  is  not  obtained 
wi.hout  a  deal  of  trouble. 

It  muft  be  further  obferved,  that  this  regulire  fubftance  of  an¬ 
timony  is  convertible  into  various  forms  and  fhapes.  Thus, 
for  example,  ’tis  turned  to  a  fixed,  to  a  volatile,  and  to  an  in¬ 
termediate  fubftance,  in  the  different  preparations  of  diapho¬ 
retic  cerufe,  bezoar,  mineral  flowers,  mercurius  vitae,  glafs  of 
antimony,  feV.  from  all  which  the  regulus  may  not  only" be  re¬ 
covered  again,  but  any  one  of  them  may  likewise  be  converted 
into  any  other  or  made  to  travel  fucceffively  through  all  the 
various  forms  of  the  reft. 

If  the  regulus  of  antimony  be  reduced  to  fine  powder,  and 
calcined  in  an  open  veffel,  fo  as  that  the  bottom  may  remain 
ignited  for  feveral  hours,  this  is  turned  into  a  kind  of  grey 
powder. 

And  here  there  occurs  a  remarkable  phaenomenon,  which  has 
cccafioned  much  fpeculation  among  the  chymifts,  viz.  that 
the  regulus,  notwithftanding  its  conftant  evaporation,  or  fub- 
limation,  in  the  form  of  a  fine  fume,  is  found  to  gain  in 
weight;  fo  that,  for  example,  if  an  ounce  of  the  powdered 
regulus  were  thus  committed  to  calcination,  it  becomes,  at 
the  end  of  the  operation,  heavier  by  half  a  drachm,  or  a 
drachm,  than  it  was  at  firft;  and  this  at  the  fame  time  that 
it  is  contracted  in  its  bulk.  And,  if  the  powder  thus  clacined 
be  melted  with  a  fufficient  degree  of  heat,  it  turns  to  a  kind  of 
purple  glafs,  fomewhat  purer  than  that  prepared  from  com¬ 
mon  antimony. 

If  a  quantity  of  charcoal,  in  grofs  powder,  be  added  to  this 
glafs,  and  the  method  of  reduction  pradifed  in  a  clofe  veffel, 
with  a  fire  of  fufion  continued  about  an  hour,  more  or  lefs, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  the  matter  ;  when,  after  this!! 
the  veffel  comes  to  be  broken,  the  glafs  will  be  found  reduced 
to  metalline  regulus  again. 

The  life  of  antimony  in  regard  to  gold. 

All  the  metals,  except  gold,  are  fubjeCt  to  an  attenuated  refo- 
lution  by  antimony  ;  fo  that,  if  any  thing  of  gold  be  contained 
in  the  other  metals,  it  may  by  this  means  be  feparated  from 
them. 

The  feparation,  thus  procured  by  antimony,  Becher  confiders 
barely  as  the  efted  of  gravity ;  on  account  whereof  he  thinks 
the  antimony  comes  to  refolve  and  colled  together  all  the  me¬ 
tals,  which,  being  lighter  than  gold,  continue  to  float  a- 
bove  it.  , 

But  this  opinion  is  not  without  its  difficulties.  For,  (i.)  when 
nothing  but  pure  gold  is  melted  along  with  antimony,  the  an¬ 
timony  ftill  lets  go  the  gold  in  the  fame  manner  ;  though, 
by  the  fuppoiition,  it  fhould  only  do  this  upon  the  mutual 
fufion  of  other  metals  along  with  the  gold.  (2.)  But  the  prin¬ 
cipal  objedion  is,  that  gold  will  fubfide  in  antimony,  with¬ 
out  mixing  at  ail  coniiderably  therewith ;  whilft  the  fame  an¬ 
timony  remains  moft  tenacioufly  interfperfed  in  the  bodies  of 
ad  other  metals,  where  it  does  not  adt  by  its  bare  gravity  alone 
as  we  evidently  fee  in  the  cafe  of  lead  :  for,  if  lead  be  found 
along  with  antimony,  and  little  plates  of  filver  be  thrown  in¬ 
to  the  melted  mafs,  the  lead  will  not,  by  that  means,  be  pre¬ 
cipitated.  but  rather  the  filver  freely  fubfides  into  the  regu¬ 
lus,  which  is  noway  touched  by  the  antimony;  whilft  the 
antimony  detains  the  lead,  a  matter  whereto  it  may  adhere 
more  firmly  than  to  the  filver.  J 

It  is  however  true  in  practice,  that,  when  antimony  is  melted 
with  iron  lor  inftance,  either  alone,  or  according  to  the  other 
methods  beforementioned,  the  iron  thus  fubtilly  diffolved  may 
be  brought  to  enrich  the  body  of  the  filver,  or  to  depofit  a 
grain  or  two  of  gold  therein  ;  as  may  be  difcovered  by  edul¬ 
corating  the  fcoria,  ftratifying  it  with  filver  plate,  and  cement¬ 
ing  them  both  together  for  tome  hours  in  a  clofe  veffel,  the 
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fire  at  length  being  fo  far  increafed  as  to  make  the  matter  flow 
for  fome  hours  longer;  after  which  it  is  to  be  taken  out,  beat 
from  its  fcoria,  refined,  and  proved  by  the  depart. 

The  realon  ot  which  effed  proceeds  hence,  that  the  latent 
gold  naturally  contained  in  iron,  being  now  very  fubtilly  di¬ 
vided  and  diffufed  therewith,  comes,  in  the  courfe  of  this 
ong  continued  fufion  and  ebullition,  to  be  a  thoufand  times 
tolled  and  agitated  every-where  about  therein,  fo  as  of  ne- 
ceflity  fometimes  to  impinge  upon,  and  unite  with,  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  the  filver,  which  now  make  part  of  the  mixture; 
and,  being  once  lodged  among  them,  they  cannot  after¬ 
wards  be  touched  either  by  the  antimony  or  the  iron  ;  fo 
that  the  gold,  thus  defended,  wants  only  for  its  manifeftat'ion 
to  be  perfeCfly  feparated  from  the  fcoria,  and  collected  toge¬ 
ther  in  its  natural  form,  by  the  proper  operations  for  that  pur¬ 
pofe.  See  the  article  Refining. 

But  it  is  alfo  apparent  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  fcorhe  here 
formed  by  the  antimony  corroded  with  the  metal,  whence 
they  come  to  be  joined  together,  are  lighter  than  the  reft  of 
the  metal  which  remains  corroded,  and  floats  above  it  in  the 
nature  of  fcum. 

The  theory  of  Becher,  therefore,  may  very  well  be  admitted 
in  this  fenfe,  that  all  the  metals,  but  gold,  being  corroded 
by  antimony,  that  metal,  on  account  of  its  fuperior  fpecific 
gravity,  falls  to  the  Joweft  place. 

This  explanation  may  be  further  illuftrated  by  the  following 
experiment.  To  an  ounce  of  melted  filver  throw  two  ounces 
of  antimony  ;  and,  when  they  have  flowed  very  thin  together, 
pour  them  out;  upon  which  the  antimony  will  be  found  at 
top,  together  with  about  a  dram  of  the  filver  it  has  corroded, 
in  the  form  of  a  fpungy  fcoria,  whilft  the  reft  of  the  filver 
that  is  not  thus  diffolved,  remains  clofe  and  heavy,  like  a  re¬ 
gulus,  at  the  bottom. 

The  ultimate  refinement  of  gold  is  by  fufing  it  thin  with 
thrice  its  own  weight  of  antimony  ;  wherein  the  antimony 
fears  away  and  imbibes  the  fubftance  of  all  the  other  metals, 
but  leaves  the  gold  untouched;  which,  therefore,  as  the  hea¬ 
vier  body,  falls  like  a  regulus  to  the  bottom  of  the  melting  cone. 
It  is  remarkable  in  this  operation,  that  a  very  little  portion 
of  antimony,  fo  little  as  can  fcarce  alter  the  weight  of  the 
gold,  adheres  tenacioufly  to  the  furface  thereof,  and  covers 
its  native  colour  with  a  whitenefs  ;  whence  it  is  commonly 
faid,  that  the  fume  of  the  antimony  here  turns  the  rmld 
white.  The  regulusjs  again  to  be  purged  from  this  accre¬ 
tion  by  the  blaft,  which  will  drive  the  little  additional  matter 
off  in  fcoria,  or  exhalation. 

Thefe  are  the  chief  ufes  wherein  antimony  is  applied  in  me¬ 
tallurgy.  In  what  cafes  it  is  further  ufed  we  fhall  fhew  under 
their  refpeflive  heads. 

ANTIPODES,  in  geography,  are  fuch  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
as  live  diametrically  oppoftte  to  one  another,  that  is,  in  paral¬ 
lels  of  latitude  equally  diftant  from  the  equator,  but  one 
north,  the  other  fouth,  and  under  the  fame  meridian, 
though  1800,  or  juft  half  that  meridian,  diftant  from  one  an¬ 
other. 

ANTISCII,  in  geography,  are  the  people  who  live  in  two 
places  oppoftte  to  one  another,  one  on  the  north,  the  other 
on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  equator,  fo  that  their  fhadows  at 
noon  fall  different  ways,  one  diretftly  oppoftte  to  the  other, 

ANTOECI,  in  geography,  are  fuch  inhabitants  of  the  earth  as 
dwell  one  againft:  another  in  the  fame  femicircle  of  the  fame 
meridian,  and  in  the  fame  degree  of  latitude,  but  one  north, 
the  other  fouth.  Thefe  have  noon  and  midnight  at  the  fame 
time,  but  the  feafons  of  the  year  are  contrary ;  as,  when  the 
northern  antoeci  have  their  fummer,  the  fouthern  have  winter, 
and  vice  verfa.  In  a  word,  they  live  under  the  fame  meridian, 
but  oppoftte  parallels. 

ANTWERP,  a  remarkable  city  in  the  Netherlands,  on  the 
river  Schelde,  and  is  the  capital  of  the  province,  which  is 
called  the  marquifate  of  the  holy  empire. 

Though  the  trade  of  this  city  be  ftill  very  confiderablej  yet  it 
is  certainly  at  prefent  but  the  fhadow  of  that  which  flouriftied 
there  formerly.  The  ftately  and  famous  houfe  of  the  Eafter- 
lings,  or,  as  the  natives  call  it,  of  the  Oofterlingen,  fhews 
the  extent  of  that  trade.  It  was  built  in  the  year  1568,  for 
the  conveniency  of  the  merchants  coming  from  the  Baltic.  It 
is  a  fquare  ftone  building,  250  feet  broad,  with  warehoufes  on 
the  top  for  dry  goods,  and  cellars  below  for  wet.  In  the 
middle  ftory,  which  has  a  gallery  quite  round  the  fquare,  are 
300  lodging  rooms  for  merchants.  But  now  this  noble  ftruc- 
ture  is  turned  into  a  horfe-barrack ;  the  cellars  ferve  for 
ftables,  and  the  rooms  above  for  hay-lofts.  The  vaft  ware¬ 
houfes  in  that  building,  which  are  perhaps  the  largeft  in  the 
world,  wherein  each  nation  depofited  their  merchandizes,  will 
be  an  everlafting  teftimony  of  that  extenftve  commerce, 
which,  though  divided  between  Amfterdam,  Rotterdam,  and 
the  other  trading  towms  of  the  United  Provinces,  is  yet  fuf¬ 
ficient  to  enrich  them  all,  and  give  them  the  reputation  of 
driving  the  greateft  trade  in  Europe. 

There  are  kept  at  Antwerp  feveral  free  fairs,  which  draw 
thither  merchants  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  moft 
confiderable  of  thefe  fairs  are,  that  which  is  kept  at  Whit- 
funtide,  and  that  which  they  hold  between  the  feftivals  of 
St  Remigius  and  St  Bavon. 
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The  bleaching-grounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  city  are 
in  very  great  repute;  and  the  opinion  people  have,  that  the 
waters  of  the  little  river  Schenith  are  more  proper  than  any 
others  for  the  bleaching  of  linnen,  is  the  reafon  why  they 
fend  linnens  thither  from  the  remoteft  parts  of  the  Auftrian 
Netherlands. 

The  manufactories  of  wrought  tapeftries  are  very  famous. 
They  alfo  continue  to  excel  here  in  the  art  of  printing  ;  and, 
though  it  be  certain  that  this  art  is  much  decayed  here  fince 
the  famous  Plantin,  who  had  almoft  brought  it  to  a  degree 
of  perfection,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  printers  of  Antwerp 
are  not  unworthy  to  be  ftiled  the  fucceflors  of  fo  great  a  man. 
The  moll  confiderable  manufactory  eftablilhed  at  Antwerp, 
and  which  chiefly  iupports  its  trade,  is  that  of  thread-lace, 
fo  well  known  every  where  under  the  name  of  Mechlin-lace. 

Jt  is  hardly  poflible  to  imagine  what  vaft  quantities  France 
and  Holland  buy  yearly  of  this  commodity,  as  well  as  of  all 
forts  of  thread,  the  fpinning  of  which  is  excellent  in  this  city, 
and  in  its  neighbourhood. 

The  merchandizes  which  foreigners,  and  efpecially  the  French 
and  the  Dutch,  fend  thither,  and  which  fell  beft,  are. 

All  forts  of  gold,  filver,  and  filk  fluffs  ;  broad  cloths,  and 
other  woollen  fluff;  fpices  ;  pot-afhes  and  lees;  wines  and 
brandies;  fait  from  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal;  herrings 
and  flock-fifh  ;  oil  of  olives,  train  oil,  and  feeds;  painted 
linnens  and  muflins ;  fugars,  either  refined,  or  in  powder. 
There  are  two  forts  of  money,  both  at  Antwerp  and  through¬ 
out  all  Brabant  and  Flanders  ;  or  rather  it  is  the  fame  under 
different  denominations.  The  one  is  called  money  of  ex¬ 
change,  and  the  other  current  money. 

According  to  this  diflinftion,  the  patagon,  or  rixdollar,  is 
worth  8  fchelhngen,  or  48  flivers,  exchange-money,  and  but 
7  fchelhngen  current  money  :  and  a  pound  grofs  of  6  guilders 
exchange-money,  makes  7  guilders  current  money :  fo  that 
you  muff  pay  116  guilders  and  j  current  money  to  make  100 
guilders  exchange-money  ;  and  116  pounds  grofs  and  f  cur¬ 
rent  money  to  make  100  pounds  grofs  exchange-money. 
Merchants  keep  their  accounts  at  Antwerp  in  pounds,  fchel- 
lings,  and  groots  grofs  Flemifh.  The  pound  grofs  is  of  20 
fchellings,  and  the  fchelling  12  groots;  the  groot  is  half  a 
fliver. 

The  pound  at  Antwerp  is  about  5  per  cent,  lighter  than  that 
of  Amfterdam  and  Paris:  fo  that  100  pounds  weight  at  Ant¬ 
werp  make  but  95  and  ^  in  thofe  two  cities ;  and  100  pounds 
of  thefe  two  cities  make  105  pounds  at  Antwerp. 

As  for  long  meafure,  100  ells  at  Antwerp  make  101  at 
Amfterdam  ;  and  100  ells  of  Amfterdam  make  98  ||  at  Ant¬ 
werp,  or  very  near  98  |. 

They  draw  from  Amfterdam  upon  Antwerp,  and  from  Ant¬ 
werp  upon  Amfterdam,  in  pounds  grofs,  and  in  guilders, 
commonly  at  a  few  days  date,  and  fometimes  at  one  or  two 
ufances,  or  months.  The  exchange  is  often  at  par,  and  oft- 
ner  ftill  at  2  or  3  per  cent,  lofs  for  Antwerp. 

ANVIL,  a  large  mafs  of  iron,  ufed  by  feveral  handicrafts,  who 
work  and  forge,  or  hammer  metals,  particularly  by  the  fil- 
verfmiths,  blackfmiths,  lockfmiths,  farriers,  armourers,  &c. 
There  are  two  forts  of  anvils :  fome  are  forged,  and  others 
call  ;  the  former  are  made  by  the  blackfmiths,  and  the  latter 
are  caft  in  the  founderies.  The  beft  are  thofe  which  are 
hammered,  and  the  upper  part  of  which  is  fteel. 

APHRONITRE,  a  kind  of  natural  falt-petre,  gathering,  like 
an  efHorefcence,  on  old  walls,  now  commonly  called  falt-petre 
of  the  rock.  See  Salt-Petre. 

APIARY,  a  place  where  bees  are  kept,  furniflhed  with  all 
conveniences  neceftary  for  that  purpofe.  It  fhould  be  fliel- 
tered  from  high  winds  on  every  fide,  and  well  defended  from 
poultry,  &c.  whofe  dung  is  offenfive  to  bees. 

APOCYNUM.  SeeBEiD. 

APOTHECARY,  one  who  praClifesthe  art  of  pharmacy,  which 
is  that  part  of  phyfic  confifting  in  the  choice,  the  due  prepara¬ 
tion,  and  mixture  of  medicines. 

This  is  a  very  genteel  bufmefs,  and  has  been  in  great  vogue 
of  late  years,  there  being,  as  has  been  computed,  upwards 
of  1000  in  and  about  London.  There  are,  in  this  profefiion, 
various  degrees,  as  to  employ  and  extent. 

Some  do  little  elfe  but  make  up  medicines,  according  to  the 
prefcription  of  the  Difpenfatory  (compiled  by  the  order  of  the 
College  of  Phyficians,  for  their  direction)  and  thofe  of  parti¬ 
cular  phyficians,  befides  vifiting  their  patients. 

Others  not  only  prepare  almoft  all  kinds  of  medicines,  as 
well  Galenical  as  chemical,  but  likewife  deal  in  drugs ;  with 
all  which  they  fupply  their  brethren  in  trade,  and  fo  become 
a  fort  of  wholefale  dealers,  as  v/ell  as  apothecaries. 

Others,  again,  pra&ife  furgery,  man-midwifry,  and,  many 
times,  even  officiate  as  phyficians,  efpecially  in  the  country, 
and  often  become  men  of  very  large  pradlice,  and  eminent  in 
their  way  "I  here  is  another  branch,  alfo,  many  of  them  fall 
into,  which  is  that  of  curing  lunaticks,  &c. 

Remarks. 

A  youth  intended  for  this  profeflion  fliould  be  a  pretty  good 
fcholar,  and  have  a  tolerable  knowledge  in  the  Latin  tongue 
at  leaft,  that  he  may  be  better  able,  in  due  time,  to  read 


fome  of  the  beft  authors  who  have  wrote  upon  the  fubjedls  of 
botany,  pharmacy,  anatomy,  and  medicine  ;  though  it  muft 
be  owned  there  are,  at  prefent,  almoft  innumerable  helps  in 
our  mother-tongue. 

In  London  they  are  one  of  the  city  companies,  and  were  firft 
incorporated  with  the  grocers  in  the  year  1606,  in  the  reign  of 
King  James  I.  but  not  alone  till  1617. 

They  have  a  hall,  where  there  are  two  fine  laboratories,  out 
of  which  all  the  furgeons  chefts  are  fupplied  with  medicines 
for  the  ufe  of  the  royal  Britilh  navy. 

In  the  year  1 7 12,  the  10th  of  queen  Anne,  an  adl  pafled  for 
reviving  and  continuing  feveral  adts  therein  mentioned,  one 
whereof  was  for  exempting  the  apothecaries  from  ferving  the 
offices  of  conftables  and  fcavengers,  and  other  parifh  and 
ward-offices,  and  from  ferving  upon  juries  :  which  adl  was 
made  perpetual  in  the  9th  year  of  George  I. 

The  apothecaries  in  England  are  obliged  to  make  up  their 
medicines  according  to  the  formula’s  prefcribed  in  the  Dif¬ 
penfatory  of  the  College  of  Phyficians,  and  are  under  an  obli¬ 
gation  to  have  the  medicines  there  enumerated  always  ready 
in  their  {hops ;  and  their  fhops  are  liable  to  be  vifited  by  the 
cenfors  of  the  college,  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  deftroy 
fuch  medicines  as  they  judge  not  to  be  good. 

The  apothecaries  of  Paris  make  but  one  corporation  with 
the  merchant-grocers,  which  is  the  fecond  of  the  fix  corpo¬ 
rations  of  merchants. 

By  a  regulation  of  the  15th  of  Odlober  1631,  all  the  apothe¬ 
caries  of  Paris  are  prohibited  to  give  any  medicine  to  pa¬ 
tients,  unlefs  by  the  order,  and  with  the  advice,  of  a  regu¬ 
lar-bred  phyfician,  or  of  a  perfon  approved  by  the  faculty  ; 
nor  are  they  to  make  up  any  prefcription,  given,  or  drawn 
up,  by  any  perfon  ftiling  himfelf  an  empiric  phyfician,  or 
operator. 

Among  the  good  regulations  made  in  Denmark,  that  which 
the  apothecaries  are  obliged  to  obferve  is  reckoned  one  of  the 
beft  :  for  no  perfon  can  have  leave  to  follow  that  profeflion 
unlefs  he  be  approved  by  the  college  of  phyficians,  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  king  himfelf.  There  are  but  two  apotheca¬ 
ries  allowed  for  the  city  of  Copenhagen,  and  but  one  in  every 
other  confiderable  town.  The  magiftrates,  attended  by  the 
doCtors  of  phyfic,  vifit  their  fhops  and  drugs  twice  or  thrice 
a  year,  and  thofe  drugs  that  are  either  ftale  or  bad,  are  feiz- 
ed,  and  publicly  thrown  uponadunghil  without  the  city;  and 
this  is  a  ftain  upon  the  character  of  fuch  apothecary,  as  is  fcarce 
ever  wiped  oft.  The  price  of  all  drugs  is  fixed,  fo  that  one 
may,  without  fear  of  being  impofed  upon,  fend  even  a  child 
for  any  drug  to  an  apothecary’s  fhop,  where  nothing  is  fold 
but  what  is  good,  and  at  a  reafonable  price. 

All  drugs  are  fold  for  ready  money,  and  yet  the  apothecaries 
are  obliged  to  regifter  in  a  book  what  they  fell,  to  whom, 
and  by  what  phyfician’s  prefcription.  So  that  there  feldom 
happens  any  accident  by  poifon,  either  accidentally,  or  with 
deiign  :  and,  if  any  fuch  thing  happens,  it  is  eafily  found 
out,  and  quickly  punifhed.  Prefent  State  of  Denmark  (in 
French)  by  Des  Roche,  1730,  tom.  ix,  p.  431. 

In  France  they  give,  by  way  of  contempt,  the  name  of  apo¬ 
thecary  without  fugar,  to  any  apothecary,  or  merchant,  whofe 
fhop,  or  warehoufe,  is  not  well  furnifhed  with  drugs  or  mer¬ 
chandize. 

They  alfo  ftile  fuch  exorbitant  bills,  or  accounts,  of  tradef- 
men,  or  others,  upon  which  full  one  half  muft  be  deduced, 
apothecaries  bills  •.  but  this  is  only  a  proverbial  expreflion. 
The  cuftom  of  the  Chinefe  on  this  occafion  is  well  deferving 
our  notice.  They  have  a  ftone,  which  is  ten  cubits  high, 
ereCted  in  the  public  fquares  of  their  cities,  and  on  this  ftone 
are  engraved  the  names  of  all  forts  of  medicines,  with  the 
price  of  each  ;  and,  when  the  poor  ftand  in  need  of  any  re¬ 
lief  from  phyfic,  they  go  to  the  treafury,  where  they  receive 
the  price  each  medicine  is  rated  at. 

APPEAL,  a  law  term,  alfo  pretty  much  ufed  in  trade  by  mer¬ 
chants.  It  fignifies  to  bring  a  caufe  before  a  fuperior  and 
lawful  court,  or  judge,  when  a  perfon  thinks  himfelf  ag¬ 
grieved  by  the  fentence  of  an  inferior  judge,  or  court.  There 
is  nothing  more  authorifed  than  appeals,  both  by  the  civil 
and  canon  law.  They  fay,  in  traders  affairs,  fuch  a  perfon 
has  appealed  from  the  fentence  of  the  confuls  to  the  parlia¬ 
ment,  if  in  France,  or  to  fome  other  proper  court  in  other 
countries  ;  as  in  England,  for  inftance,  there  lies  an  appeal 
from  the  high  court  of  chancery  to  the  houfe  of  Lords.  Ap¬ 
peals  are  often  the  refource  of  thofe  whofe  caufe  is  bad,  when 
they  would  gain  time.  But  then  their  appeal  is  often  fet  afide, 
the  former  fentence  confirmed,  and  they  condemned  to  pay 
coft.  There  is  a  limited  time,  within  which  the  appeal  muft 
be  lodged,  which  time  being  elapfed,  no  appeal  can  be 
lodged.  That  time  differs  according  to  the  feveral  courts,  or 
jurifdiCtions. 

APPENZEL,  one  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  has  the  town 
and  abbey  of  St  Gall  on  the  north,  the  county  of  Tockenburg 
on  the  weft,  part  of  that  county,  and  the  bailiwic  of  Gams 
in  the  Grifons  country,  on  the  fouth,  and  Rheinthal  on  the 
eaft.  It  is  filled  with  cattle,  which  yield  great  quantities  of 
butter  and  cheefe,  by  the  fale  of  which,  and  their  linnen 
manufacture,  the  people  chiefly  fubfift. 

APPIOS,  the  feed  of  a  plant  that  comes  from  the  Levant,  par- 
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ticularly  from  the  if!e  of  Cahdia.  Its  flalks  are  very  thin, 
and  reddifh  *.  its  blofl'oms  are  pretty  much  like  thofe  of  rice. 
Its  feed,  which  is  very  fmal!,  is  one  of  the  commodities  fold 
bv  the  u  holefale  grocers  in  France  and  Holland. 

Appios  pays  in  France  50  fols  duty  of  importation  per  200 
weight. 

To  APPRAISE,  is  to  rate,  value,  and  fet  a  price  dn  goods. 
This  is  chiefly  done,  efpecially  in  France,  when  any  merchan¬ 
dize,  wares,  or  other  goods,  cannot  be  paid  for,  or  pro¬ 
duced  in  kind,  in  which  laid  cafe  the  value,  according  as  it 
is  appraifed,  muft  be  paid. 

APPRAISER,  one  who  rates,  or  fets,  a  value  upon  goods, 
Sec.  He  mud  be  a  Ikilful,  and  honeft  perfon.  It  is  not  a 
bufinefe  of  itfelf,  but  generally  performed  by  brokers  of  houfe- 
hold  furniture,  to  which  fet  of  men  the  word  was  formerly, 
and  I  believe  Hill  is,  chiefly  applied  ;  yet  now  alfo  upholfte- 
'  rers,  and  other  brokers,  are  employed,  or  even  any  perfon  or 
perfons  who  are  fuppofed  to  be  fkilled  in  the  commodities  they 
are  to  appraife,  or  let  a  value  on. 

They  are  employed  in  cafes  of  death,  executions  brought  in 
upon  goods,  or  of  flock  to  be  turned  over  from  one  perfon  to 
another,  or  divided  between  copartners  ;  and  have  the  name 
of  fworn  appraifers,  from  their  taking  an  oath  to  do  juflice 
between  party  and  party. 

They  fometimes  appraife  jointly,  each  party  agreeing  to 
have  the  fame  appraifer,  or  appraifers;  fometimes  in  oppo- 
fition,  each  party  chufing  one,  or  more,  of  a  fide  ;  and  fome¬ 
times  by  commiffion,  or  deputation,  of  truftees,  mailers  in 
Chancery,  &c. 

Their  manner  is,  each  one  for  himfelf,  to  take  an  inventory 
of  every  artiffe,  and  mark  its  value  with  his  own  private 
characters.  When  they  have  gorje  through  the  whole,  they 
give  their  eftimates  in  a  grofs  fum,  very  rarely  of  particulars. 
When  they  value  againft  one  another,  if  they  happen  to  dif¬ 
fer  much,  they  reconfider,  and  at  length  rood  commonly 
bring  it  to  an  average  ;  and,  in  fome  cafes,  they  are  obliged 
to  take  the  goods  at  their  own  valuation,  if  the  parties  (hall 
think  proper  to  relinquilh  them. 

At  Bourdeaux  they  call  appraifers  (appreciateurs  in  French) 
thofe  clerks  of  the  cuftom  houfe  and  of  city  duties,  who  ap¬ 
praife  and  rate  the  merchandizes  which  are  imported  or  ex¬ 
ported,  in  order  to  regulate  upon  what  footing  the  duties  of 
importation  or  exportation  ought  to  be  paid. 

The  cullom-houfe  at  Bourdeaux  is  called  the  convoy,  and  the 
office  of  the  city  duties  is  called  comptablie.  The  city  duties 
are  fuch  as  were  granted  by  the  French  king  to  certain  cities, 
either  to  pay  their  debts,  or  for  their  particular  occafions. 
The  office  of  thofe  appraifers  .confifls  in  the  following  parti¬ 
culars. 

1.  They  are  obliged  to  keep  a  regifter,  or  memorandum- 
book,  marked  and  numbered  by  the  director  of  the  office, 
and  to  tranferibe  and  enter  into  it  all  the  declarations  which 
are  delivered  from  day  to  day  at  the  office  for  receiving  the 
city  duties,  without  augmenting  or  diminiftiing  any  thing  in 
them  but  by  the  exprefs  order  of  their  fuperiors. 

2.  To  deliver  carefully  as  many  receipts,  or  bills  of  entry,  as 
there  are  articles  in  each  declaration. 

3.  The  merchandizes  being  entered  and  carried  into  the 
faid  citflom  houfe,  according  to  the  order  of  thofe  receipts, 
or  bills  of  entries,  the  appraifers  are  obliged  to  open  and 
vifit  them,  when  the  merchants  require  if,  in  order  to  know 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  them;  which  being  found  to  a- 
gree  both  with  the  declarations  and  the  bills  of  entries,  the 
appraifers  make  a  true  effiimate,  or  evaluation,  of  each  mer¬ 
chandize  in  particular,  according  to  the  market  price  of 

'  them. 

4.  They  muft  enter  into  their  regifter  their  efiimate  both  of 
the  weight  and  of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  merchan¬ 
dize,  as  they  found  them  by  their  fearcb/  or  vifit.  And,  as 
to  thofe  merchandizes  which  are  weighed  in  the  cuftom- 
houfe,  the  appraifers  expedite  them  upon  the  report  of  the 
warehouse  keeper. 

5.  They  are  obliged,  after  appraifing  the  merchandizes,  to 
deliver  a  fecond  receipt,  or  bill  of  entry,  which  ferves  the 
merchants-  to  clear  their  merchandizes,  either  at  the  cuftom- 
houfe,  if  any  duty  be  owing  there  ;  or  at  the  office  of  the 
city  duties  ;  as  alfo  what  may  be  due  for  brokerage. 

6.  They  ought  to  write  the  faid  bills  of  entry  upon  the  regi¬ 
fter  of  importations  by  fea;  and,  if  there  be  grocery,  they 
muft  alfo  regifter  them  in  the  regifter  of  receipts  defigned  for 
that  purpofe,  that  the  merenants  may  pay  the  duties  owing 
for  them  at  the  cuftom-houfe,  according  to  the  printed  tariff 
And,  with  regard ‘to  the  merchandizes  that  come  from  the 
wtftern  ifles,  the  faid  appraifers  are  obliged  to  regifter  them 
all  indifetiminately,  in  a  particular  regifter,  as  wetl  as  in  the 
regifter  of  importations,  by  fea,  with  their  appraifed  price, 
except. fugars,  which  are  not  regiftered  in  the  regifter  of  im¬ 
portations  by  fea,  nor  in  that  of  the  city  duties,' ~but  only  in 
a  particular  regifter  kept  by  the  receiver  of  the  cuftom-houfe, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  weftern  ifles. 

1  *  *^s  thofe  merchandizes  which  are  not  carried  to  the 
cuftom-houfe,  as  deal-boards,  and  other  timber  coming  by 
fea,  the  faid  appraifers  expedite  them  upon  the  report,  and 
a.ter  the  examination,  of  thefearchers  of  outward- hound  (hips. 
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And,  with  regard  to  tar,  gum,  pitch,  train-oil,  herrings, 
pilchards,  Sec.  they  expedite  them  according  to  the  jiill  of 
lading:  and,  as  for  green  or  dried  fi.fh,  the  appraifers  expe¬ 
dite  it  according  to  the  report  of  the  clerks  who  were  pre- 
fent  at  the  unloading  and  landing  of  it. 

H.  At  the  end  of  every  quarter  they  draw  up  an  alphabetical 
lift  of  all  the  merchandizes  imported  by  fea,  that  have  been 
cleared  at  the  cuftom-houfe. 

g.  F  inally,  with  regard  to  the  merchandizes  that  come  by 
land,  the  appraifers  have  feveral  things  to  obferve,  viz.  as  to 
thofe  that  come  from  the  inland  country  by  the  boats  of  Thou- 
loufe,  Agen,  and  other  places,  they  follow  the  fame  rules 
and  methods  as  with  regard  to  thofe  that  come  by  fea,  except 
that  they  do  not  deliver  bills  of  entrie?  for  thofe  merchan¬ 
dizes,  which  is  done  by  the  clerks  of  the  office  of  the  city 
duties,  after  receiving  the  declarations. 

As  for  thofe  that  come  by  the  ftage- coaches,  by  carriers,  by 
waggons,  or  other  carriages,  they  clear  them  upon  the  certi¬ 
ficates,  or  acquits,  given  by  the  clerks  of  the  cuftom-houfe 
offices  through  which  they  pafled. 

APPRECIATION,  the  eftimate  made  of  things  by  expert 
people,  when  they  declare  the  real  value,  or  price  of  them. 
It  is  commonly  faid  in  France  of  corn,  provifions,  and  move¬ 
ables  only.  Debtors  are  obliged  to  pay  the  things  they  owe, 
either  in  kind  or  in  money,  according  to  the  appreciation, 
or  valuation,  made  by  knowing  and  experienced  perfons. 

APPRENTICE,  a  youth  placed  and  bound  with  a  mer¬ 
chant,  tradefman,  Se c.  for  a  certain  time,  in  order  to  learn 
commerce,  trade,  merchandizing,  Sec.  and  all  that  relates  to 
them,  that  he  may,  in  time,  become  capable  to  follow  the 
profeffion  of  a  merchant,  trader,  &c. 

Apprentices  fhould  obferve  the  ftri&eft  fidelity  and  fubmif- 
fion  to  their  mafters,  and  an  inviolable  fecrecy  in  all  their  af¬ 
fairs.  They  fhould  apply  themfelves  diligently  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  in  the  feveral  forts  of  merchandize  wherein  their 
mafters  traffic,  and  to  be  able  to  judge  of  their  feveral  quali¬ 
ties,  their  good nefs,  and  their  defeCts^  to  l.earn  whence  they 
came,  how  they  were  manufactured  ;  whether  at  home  or 
abroad  ;  how  bought,  and  at  what  price  ;  and  whether  at 
firft  hand,  for  ready  money,  or  upon  credit.  And  they  are, 
alfo,  perfectly  to  acquaint  themfelves  with  the  feveral  weights 
and  meafures  of  their  own,  and  other  countries,  refpecting 
their  particular  branch  of  trade  ;  as  alfo  to  perfect  themfelves 
in  all  accountantfhip  requifite  for  their  employment.  More¬ 
over,  it  efpecially  concerns  them  to  obferve  a  civil  and  obli¬ 
ging  deportment  towards  thofe  with  whom  their  mafters  ar§ 

concerned. 

♦ 

Regulations  of  Apprentices  in  France. 

Apprentices  are  obliged  to  finifh  the  time  for  which  they  were 
bound  with  their  mafter.  In  France  children  of  merchants 
and  tradefmen  are  reputed  to  have  finifhed  their  apprentice- 
fhip,  when  they  have  actually  lived  till  the  full  age  of  17  years 
with  their  father  or  their  mother  following  that  profeffion, 
art.  1.  of  tit.  1.  of  the  ordonnance  of  1673. 

By  the  ftatutes  of  the  fix  corporations  of  merchants  and 
traders  at  Paris,  the  time  during  which  the  apprentices  are 
obliged  to  ferve-  their  mafters  is  differently  fettled.  With 
hofiers  they  are  obliged  to  ferve  three  years  ;  with  grocers, 
wax-chandlers,  druggifts,  and  confectioners,  alfo  three  years  : 
with  apothecaries,  who  make  but  one  corporation  with  the 
three  laft  mentioned,  four  years  :  with  trading  jewellers  three 
years  :  with  fkinners  and  fell-mongers  four  years :  with  Cap¬ 
makers  and  glovers  five  years;  and  with  working-jewellers 
eight  years. 

In  France  all  apprentices  to  traders  of  either  of  the  fix  cor¬ 
porations  muft  be  bound  before  a  notary-public,  and  none 
can  take  above  one  apprentice  at  a  time. 

When  an  apprentice  is  a  candidate  to  be  made  free,  of  either 
of  one  of  the  fix  corporations  of  merchants,  or  of  fome  one 
of  the  companies  of  arts  and  trades,  he  muft  be  of  proper  age. 
No  man  can  be  a  candidate  to  be  admitted  a  merchant,  un- 
lefs  he  be  full  20  years  old,  and  produce  his  indenture  and 
the  certificates  of  his  apprenticefhip,  and  of  the  mafters,  or 
freemen,  whom  he  ferved  afterwards.  If  the  contents  of 
thofe  certificates  fhould  not  be  true,  the  afpirant,  or  candi¬ 
date  for  his  freedom,  is  for  ever  excluded  from  being  rnaae 
free,  and  the  mafter  with  whom  he  was  bound,  and  who 
fhould  have  given  fuch  a  certificate,  would  be  condemned  to 
pay  a  fine  of  500  livres,  and  thofe  who.gave  the  other  cer¬ 
tificates,  300  livres. 

He  who  afpires  to  the  freedom  muft  'be  examined  upon  the 
keeping  of  books  and  regifters,  with  fingle  or  double  entries, 
upon  bills  of  exchange,  the  rules  of  arithmetic,  the  parts  of 
the  ell,  the  pound,  the  marks  upon  meafures  and  weights, 
and  upon  the  qualities  of  merchandizes,  as  much  as  is  requi¬ 
fite  for  that  branch  of  commerce  which  he  defigns  to  follow. 
Private  perfons  and  corporations  are  forbidden  to  take,  cr  re¬ 
ceive,  from  the  afpirants  any  prefents  for  their  admiffion,  or 
any  other  fees,  but  fuch  as  are  ordered  by  the  ftatutes,  under 
any  pretence  whatfoever,  upon  pain  of  a  fine,  which  muft 
not  be  lefs  than  100  livres.  The  afpirant  is  alfo  forbidden 
to  give  any  treat  to  any  of  the  members,  upon  pain  of  having 
his  admiffion  made  abfolutely  void. 
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Sefides  thefe  general  regulations,  extracted  from  the  third,  I 
fourth,  and  fifth  articles  of  the  firft  title  of  the  ordonnance 
of  the  year  1673,  each  of  the  fix  corporations  of  merchants  I 
has  particular  ftatutes,  or  by-laws,  for  regulating  the  time  of 
apprenticefhips,  and  that  of  ferving  with  matters,  Or  free¬ 
men,  as  alfo  with  regard  to  their  matter-piece  of  workmanfliip  ; 
but  few  of  them  are  fubjedt  to  thofe  by-laws  ;  and,  as  they 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  ordonnance,  it  was  judged  that  the 
reader  would  not  be  difpleafed  to  meet  with  them  in  this 
place,  that  he  may  fee,  as  it  were  with  one  view,  all  the  ob¬ 
ligations  which  thofe  lie  under  who  afpire  to  the  freedom  in 
every  one  of  thefe  corporations. 

In  the  corporation  of  the  draper- Plotters,  which  is  the  firft  of 
thofe  fix  corporations,  the  afpirants,  or  candidates,  for  the 
freedom  are  not  obliged  to  make  a  matter-piece  ;  it  is  fuffi- 
Cient  that  they  have  ferved  a  merchant-draper  three  years  as 
apprentices,  and  two  years  after  their  time  was  up,  which 
make  but  five  years  in  all. 

Though  the  apothecaries,  grocers,  .druggifts,  confe&ioners,  1 
and  wax-chandlers,  make  but  one  corporation,  which  is  the 
fecond  of  the  fix,  yet  the  afpirants  are  obliged  to  different 
things,  according  to  the  trade  they  defign  to  follow  in  that  1 
body. 

They  who  afpire  to  pharmacy,  or  the  apothecary’s  trade, 
muff  ferve  four  years  as  apprentices,  and  fix  as  journeymen, 
with  fome  mafler  or  freeman,  10  years  in  all :  befides  which, 
they  muff  be  examined,  and  perform  a  mafter-piece. 

As  for  thofe  who  afpire  to  be  admitted  druggifts,  grocers, 
wax-chandlers,  or  confectioners,  they  need  not  ferve  above 
three  years  as  apprentices,  and  as  many  as  journeymen,  fix 
years  in  all  ;  nor  are  they  obliged  to  make  a  mafter-piece. 

In  the  corporation  of  wholefale  merchant  mercers-jewellers, 
which  is  the  third  of  the  fix,  the  afpirants  are  not  bound  to  1 
any  mafter-piece  ;  it  is  enough,  in  order  to  be  made  free  of 
the  company,  that  they  ferved  a  merchant-mercer  three  years 
as  apprentices,  and  three  years  more  as  journeymen. 

Befides  the  apprentices  belonging  to  the  fix  companies  of 
merchants,  there  are  alfo  apprentices  to  all  the  companies  of 
arts  and  trades,  viz.  the  feveral  mechanics,  in  the  city  and 
fuburbs  of  Paris.  They  muff  all,  as  well  as  the  former,  be  { 
bound  before  a  notary-public;  and  they  are  obliged,  after 
their  time  is  expired,  to  ferve  their  mailers  a  little  longer  as 
journeymen.  The  time  of  their  apprenticefihip,  as  well  as  I 
that  of:  their  ferving  as  journeymen,  differs  according  to  the  I 
different  ftatutes  of  thofe  feveral  companies.  Nor  is  the  num-  1 
ber  of  apprentices  a  mafter  may  have  at  a  time  fixed,  fome  I 
trades  having  more,  others  lefs.  ! 

No  apprentice  can  obtain  his  freedom,  unlefs  he  has  required, 
and  performed,  his  mafter-piece  of  workmanfliip.  \ 

The  widow  of  a  freeman  may  continue  to  keep  the  appren¬ 
tices  who  began  their  time  under  her  hulband,  but  ftie  can¬ 
not  take  a  new  one.  j 

In  feveral  companies,  a  widow  who  marries  an  apprentice 
makes  him  free  of  her  late  hufband’s  company.  i 

The  apprentices,  in  thofe  cities  where  there  are  fworn  mailers  I 
of  companies,  can  be  made  free  of  their  company  at  Paris,  by  I 
performing  a  mafter-piece,  after  they  have  worked  fome  time  I 
with  a  freeman,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  ftatutes  of  I 
each  company. 

The  reader  may  fee,  in  the  articles  which  treat  of  the  feveral  I 
arts  and  trades  of  Paris,  what  difference  there  is  among  them 
with  regard  to  apprentices. 

Remark  s  -. 

The  cuftom  of  the  French,  in  regard  to  apprentices,  is  wor¬ 
thy  the  imitation  of  other  nations. 

Their  obliging  them  to  ferve  as  journeymen  a  number  of 
years,  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  their  apprentice- 
fhip,  the  more  gradually  qualifies  them  to  become  their  own  ' 
independent  mailers  ;  whereas,  when  a  young  raw  fellow, 
juft  out  of  his  time,  commences  mafter  at  once,  and  takes 
full  poffefiion  of  his  fortunes,  we  daily  f  e  them  plunge  them- 
felves  into  inextricable  calamities ;  which,  in  all  probability, 
they  would  have  avoided,  had  they  been  obliged  by  the  law 
to  have  ferved  as  journeymen  to  their  refpedlive  mailers  a  few 
years  firft,  and  by  that  means  have  been  infenffbly  habituated 
to  liberty,  under  their  care  and  controul. 

Wherefore,  for  a  young  man  to  ferve  lefs  time  as  an  appren¬ 
tice  to  particular  employments,  in  order  to  ferve  a  few  years 
afterwards  as  a  journeyman,  feems  to  be  policy  better  calcu¬ 
lated  to  preferve  youth  from  dangers,  than  the  cuftom  of 
England,  of  obliging  them  only  to  be  apprentices*  and  not 
journeymen  at  all,  unlefs  at  their  own  option. 

Qne-and-  twenty  years  of  age  feems  to  betoofoon  for  a  young 
man  to  have  the  uncontroulable  management  of  an  handfome 
fortune  in  trade,  efpecially  by  immediately  coming  from  a 
ftate  of  fervitude  to  that  of  felf-mafterlhip. 

The  commerce  of  a  nation  depending  on  the  excellency,  of  its 
manufactures,  and  thofe  again  on  the  flcill,  ingenuity,  and 
dexterity  of  its  manufacturers  and  artificers  of  every  kind  ; 
on  thefe  confiderations  we  may  prefume,  that  the  French, have 
made  fuch  fevere  laws,  to  oblige  their  artifts  to  make  them- 
fdves  thorough  mailers  of  their  refpedlive  trades,,  and, to  ex-r 
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elude  them  from  the  freedom  of  the  feveral  corporations  of 
arts  and  trade,  unlefs  they  are  capable  of  performing  with 
their  own  hands  what  they  call  a  matter-piece  of  workman- 
fhip;  that  is,  fuch  a  piece  of  vvorkmanfhip  that  will  Ihew  a 
young  man  mailer  of  his  bufinefs  ;  and  this  mull  not  be  done 
in  a  corner,  but  in  the  prefence  of  thofe  fworn  for  that  pur- 
pofe. 

Nor  is  any  kind  of  treat,  or  entertainment,  to  be  made,  that 
might  in  any  fhape  influence  or  corrupt  the  heads  of  thofe  cor¬ 
porations,  to  connive  at  want  of  flcill,  and  to  grant  the  honour 
of  the  freedom,  except  to  thofe  only  who  really  merit  it,  both 
by  their  ingenuity  in  the  bufinefs,  and  by  their  faithful  and 
diligent  fervitude  during  the  time  of  their  apprenticelhip  :  fo 
that,  to  obtain  the  freedom  in  thefe  companies,  is  not  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  form  and  expence  only,  but  a  demonllration  of  true 
merit,  and  attended  with  great  advantage  to  the  arts  and 
manufactures  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  credit  and  reputation 
to  the  artifts  themfelves.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that 
by  thefe,  and  fuch  like  wife  meafures,  the  commerce  of  this 
neighbouring  kingdom  Ihould  grow  to  fuch  a  height  withirt- 
the  compafs  of  little  more  than  half  a  century. 

The  national  benefit  of  this  policy  will  further  appear,  from 
conftdering  the  difadvantage  Great-Britain  mull  inevitably 
fuftain  in  her  commerce,  were  her  manufacturers  to  dege¬ 
nerate  in  their  ingenuity  and  dexterity. — This  lofs  is  not  loon 
retrievable.  This  would  prove  no  lefs  injurious  to  the  king¬ 
dom  than  tranfporting  themfelves  out  of  it  to  other  nations. 
Notwithftanding  the  apparent  advantages  which  attend  the  na¬ 
tion  from  the  flcill  of  its  artificers  and  manufacturers,  we 
have  no  kind  of  public  encouragement  for  them,  either  to 
keep  them  from  going  abroad,  or  to  reward  them  for  excelling 
at  home. 

It  is  in  every  one’s  mouth,  what  advantages  Scotland  and  Ire¬ 
land  have  reaped  of  late  years  by  their  infant  manufactures, 
in  the  donation  of  fmall  premiums  to  roufe  and  excite  their 
manufacturers  to  excel.  But,  in  England,  we  are  vain  enough 
to  imagine  that  we  have  no  improvements  to  make  ;  that  we 
have  arrived  at  our  acme  of  perfection.  ’Tis  to  be  wilhed 
that  this  felf-fufficiency  may  not  make  us  degenerate.  To 
.  prevent  which,  fome  fmall  public  premiums,  bellowed  an¬ 
nually  on  our  artifts  and  manufacturers,  might  not  a  little  con¬ 
duce.  Whatever  advances  in  trade  are  made  in  England,, 
mull  be  done  by  private  people,  upon  the  ftrength  of  their 
own  ability,  or  the  nation  mult  go  without  them. 

Though  thefe  fuggeftions  are  chiefly  relative  to  the  rifling  gene¬ 
ration  of  our  manufacturers  and  artifans  in  general,  yet  every 
man  of  fenfe  will  naturally  make  the  tranfuion  from  thofe  to 
ranks  of  young  people  bred  to  trade  in  a  different  and  in  a 
fuperior  clafs  :  we  mean  fuch  as  are  bred  merchants,,  whole¬ 
fale  dealers,  fhop-keepers,  warehoufemen,  &c.  for  the  clerks, 
and  apprentices  of  thofe  Hand  in  as  much  need  of  being 
fpurred  up  to  excel,,  as  thofe  of  the  manufacturers  and  me¬ 
chanics. 

However  flight  fome  people  may  make  of  thefe  confiderations 
upon  apprentices,  yet  the  breeding  up  our  young  people 
properly  to  trade,  in  every  branch  of  it,  feems  a  matter  of 
the  laft  confequCnce  to  a  trading  nation  ;  and  may,  one  time 
or  other,  be  found  worthy  fome  people’s  thinking  of,  when 
they  are  once  convinced  of  this  important  truth,  that  traders 
alone  are  the  great  fource  of  all  their  treafures,  and  confe- 
quently  of  all  their  fplendor  and  magnificence. 

Condition  of  a  bond  that  an  apprentice  fhall  perform,  &c. 

‘  Whereas  by  indentures  of  apprenticelhip,  bearing  date  the 

*  20th  day  of  May  now  laft  pall,  Adam  Alh  the  younger,  one 
4  of  the  fons  of  the  above-bounden  Adam  Alh  the  elder,  is 
‘  become  bound  as  an  apprentice  to  the  faid  Bryan  Bulh,  in- 
4  the  trade,  art,  or  employment  of  a  hofier,  for  the  term,  or 
4  fpace,  of  feven  years,  from  the  day  of  the  date  thereof,  as 
4  by  the  fame  indentures  may  appear.  Now  the  condition  of 
4  the  above- written  obligation  is  fuch,  that,  if  the  faid  Adam 
4  Alh  the  fon  Ihall  and  do,  from  time  to  time,  and  at  all 
4  times  during  his  faid  apprenticelhip,  well  and  truly  obferve, 

4  perform,  fulfil,  and  keep,  all  and  every  the  articles,  cove- 
4  nants,  claufes,  and  agreements  whatfoever  in  the  faid  re- 
4  cited  indentures  contained,  and  which,  on  his  part,  are  to 
4  be  obferved,  performed,  fulfilled,  and  kept,  and  Ihall  and 
4  do,  from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times  during  the  faid 
4  term,  be  faithful  and  juft  to  the  faid  Bryan  Bulh,  his  exe- 
4  cutors,  adminiftrators,  and  affigns,  in  all  his  the  faid  Adam 

*  Alh  the  fon’s  buying,  felling,  accounts,  reckonings,  re- 
4  ceipts,  payments,  and  all  other  his  doings  and  dealings  in 
4  any  wife  relating  to  the  faid  trade  or  employment,  or  the 

*  affairs  or  bufinefs  of  the  fame,  and  in  all  other  matters  and- 
4  things  wherein  as  an  apprentice,  or  fervant,  he  Ihall,  or  may,. 
4  be  employed  by,  or  concerned  for,  on  the  behalf  of, 
4  the  faid  Bryan  Bulh,  his  executors,  adminiftrators,  or 
4  affigns  ;  then  this  prefent  obligation  to  be  void,  and  of  none 
4  effect,  &c.’  Horfman’s  Precedents  in  Conveyancing,  vol. 
i.  p.  282., 

APPRENTICESHIP,  the  time  during  which  apprentices  are 
obliged  to  continue  with  the  merchants  or  tradefmen  with 
i  whom  they  are  bound.  Their  indentures  ought  to  be  re¬ 
corded  in  the  regifter  of  the  company,  or  bodyi  to  which 
£  "  their 
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ifeeir  matters  belong  ;  and  their  time  does-  not  begin  but  fronl 
the  day  on  which  the  indenture  is  regiftered,.  No  one,  in 
France,  can  be  admitted  a  tradefman,  unlefs  he  produces  his 
indenture,  and  the  certificates  of  his  apprenticefhip.  Art.  3. 
Of  tit.  1.  of  the  ordonnance  of  the  year  1673. 

The  French  give  the  name  of  apprentice  to  a  maiden,  or 
woman,  who  binds  herfelf  for  a  time  with  a  miftrefs,  before 
a  notary-public,  in  order  to  learn  her  art,  or  trade,  almoft 
after  the  fame  manner  as  apprentice- boys, 

British  Laws  relating  to  Apprentices. 

And  with  us  it  is  ena&ed,  by  flat.  8  Ann.  cap.  9.  (e£L  32. 
that  there  (hall  be  paid  the  duty. of  fixpence  for  every  pound, 
of  every  fum  of  50I.  or  under,  and  twelve-pence  for  every 
twenty  (hillings  of  every  fum  more  than  50I.  which  for  five 
years  (hall  be  paid,  or  agreed  for,  in  the  putting  out  any  clerk, 
apprentice,  or  fervant,  to  learn  any  profeffion,  trade,  or 
employment ;  and  propOrtionably  for  greater  or  leffer  films,  to 
be  paid  by  the  matter  or  miftrefs. 

Sedt.  35.  The  full  fum  given,  or  agreed  to  be  given,  with 
an  apprentice,  &c.  (hall  be  written  in  words,  at  length,  in 
the  indenture,  &c.  which  mutt  bear  date  on  the  day  it  was 
executed,  upon  pain  that  every  matter  or  miftrefs,  offending 
in>  thefe  particulars,  (hall,  for  every  offence,  forfeit  double 
the  fum  given,  or  agreed  to  be  given  ;  one  moiety  to  the 
crown,  the  other,  with  cofts,  to  him  who  will  fue  within  one 
year  after  the  time  limited  for  fuch  clerk,  or  apprentice,  to 
ferve  his  matter,  &c.  is  expired. 

Sedt.  37.  All  indentures,  &c.  of  apprenticeffiips,  which  (hall 
be  executed  in  any  other  part  of  Great-Britain,  (hall,  within 
two  months  after  they  are  executed,  be  brought  either  to  the 
head  office,  or  to  fome  c6lledtor  of  the  (lamp  duties ;  and  the 
duty  (hall  be  paid  ;  and,  in  cafe  the  payment  (hall  be  made 
to  the  receiver-general,  the  indenture  fhall  be  damped  ;  and, 
in  cafe  the  payment  (hall  be  made  to  a  colle&or,  he  (hall 
endorfe  in  words,  at  length,  a  receipt  of  the  money  paid  to 
him,  and  fubfcribe  his  name, 

Sedt.  38.  Every  indenture  fo  indorfed,  if  it  is  executed  with¬ 
in  50  miles  of  London,  (hall,  within  three  months  after  date, 
but,  if  executed  at  a  greater  diftance,  then  within  fix  months 
after  date,  be  brought  to  the  faid  head  office,  where  (the  fame 
being  produced  with  a  receipt  indorfed)  it  fhall  be  (lamped. 
Sedt.  39.  Indentures  wherein  the  full  fum  agreed  on  (hall  not 
be  inlerted,  or  the  duties  not  paid,  or  not  (lamped,  or  ten¬ 
dered  to  be  (lamped,  (hall  be  void,  and  the  clerk,  or  appren¬ 
tice,  (hall  have  no  privilege  of  freedom,  or  ufing  his  trade. 
Sedt.  40.  Money  given  to  put  out  apprentices,  either  by  pa- 
rilhes  or  public  charities,  (hall  not  pay  any  duty. 

Sedt.  41.  Forging  the  (lamps,  or  any  receipt  for  monies  pay¬ 
able  by  this  adt,  is  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

Sedt.  43.  No  indenture.  &c.  (hall  be  admitted  in  evidence 
in  any  fuit  to  be  brought  by  the  parties  thereunto,  unlefs  he 
for  whom  it,  (hall  be  given  in  evidence  firft  makes  oath,  that, 
to  the  bed  of  his  knowledge,  the  fum  therein  mentioned  was 
all  that  was  paid,  &c.  on  the  behalf  of  the  apprentice,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  matter,  &c. 

Sed.  45.  Where  any  thing  (hall  be  given  to  a  matter,  not 
being  money,  the  duty  (hall  be  paid  for  the  full  value  thereof. 

AQUA  FORTIS,  and  the  fpirit  of  nitre,  are  the  fame,  and 
differ  only  in  the  manner  of  making.  The  former  is  diftilled 
with  vitriol  and  colcothar,  the  other  with  clay,  bole,  oil  of 
vitriol,  brick-duft,  & c. 

The  generality  of  afl'ay- matters  ufe  aqua  fortis,  as  being  more 
Cafily  prepared,  by.  reafon  that  a  quantity  of  vitriol  much  lefs 
than  the  terreftrial  mixture  before-mentioned,  and  with  lefs 
fire,  feparates  the  fpirit  out  of  the  fame  quantity  of  nitre. 


The  diftillation  of  aqua  fortis  is  performed  as  follows,  viz, 

Put  vitriol  into  an  earthen,  or  iron  pot  :  if  you  make  a  fire 
under  it,  the  vitriol  begins  to  melt  and  fmoakj  .by  increafin°- 
the  fire  gradually,  it  thickens,  and  affumes  an  afh  .colour! 
Let  it  be  ftirred  with  a  twig  juft  before  it  becomes  folid,  till 
it  be  perfedly  dry  ;  but  let  it  be  taken  as  yet  boiling  out  of 
the  pot,  for,  if  it  grows  cold  therein,  fit  will  (lick  fo  fall  that 
you  will  hardly  be  able  to  get  it  out.  Pound  to  a  fubtile 
powder  three  pounds  weight  of  this  calcined  vitriol,  and  mix 
them  well  with  four  pounds  of  nitre  well  dried,  and  pulve¬ 
rized  very  fine.  Put  thefe  together  in  a  cucurbit,  or  retort,  or 
an  iron  pot,  and  then  put  it  in  a  furnace. 

At  firft  let  the  fire  be  made  not  much  greater- than  is  necef- 
lary  to  boil  water.  When  the  recipient  grows  warm,  con¬ 
tinue  the  fame  degree  of  fire,  till  all  the  phlegm  is  expelled, 
which  you  will  know  from  the  diminution  of  the  heat  of  the 
recipient :  increafe  the  fire  gradually,  till  you  fee  a  few  yel- 
ow  vapours  arife.  Keep  up  the  fame  fire  for  an  hour  or  two, 
and  make  it  fo  ftrongas  to  warm  the  veffels  moderately.  Con¬ 
tinue  this  for  lome  hours,  and,  letting  the  veflbls  cool,  pour 
-  f  liquor,  now  emitting  reddifh  fumes,  out  of  the  recipient 
into  a  glafs  veflel,  having  a  glafis  (topple:  this  liquor,  thus 
prepared,  is  your  aqua  fortis. 
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Remark  s 

On  the  ufe  and  application  of  aqua-fortis  ifr  divers  ezfiSt' 


1 .  n  this  operation  you  muft  always  proportion  the  duratiori 

diftnied  egreCS  °  y°UT  fire  t0  the  <lQantit3'  of  the  matter  to  be 

2.  For  fecurity’s  fake  you  muft  leave,  in  the  clofure  of  th* 
recipient  and  veffel  that  contains  the  matter  to  be  diftilled,  a 
hoie,  wmch  may  be  (topped  and  opened  with  a  wooden  peg  : 
for,  if  you  happen  to  exceed  the  juft  degree  of  fire,  efpecially 
in  the  beginning  of  the  operation,  the  firft  and  more  fubtiie 
(pints,  which  are  very  elaftic,  come  forth  j  the  opening, 
therefore,  of  the  boie  may  give  them  a  paffage,  left  the  vef- 
ieJs  lhould  burft,  which  would  be  very  dangerous. 

3.  The  better  your  nitre  is  refined,  the  better  will  the  aqua 
fortis  be.  Avoid  carefully  the  mixture  of  fea-falt  therewith 
for  the  reafon  we  fhall  give,  when  we  treat  of  aqua  regia. 

4.  1  here  are  many  other  ingredients  ufed  in  the  making  of 
aqua  fortis,  fuch  as  burnt  allum,  fand,  and  the  like;  the  rea-- 
fon  whereof  is,  to  hinder  the  fpecie  ,  which  may  happen 
not  to  be  fufficiently  calcined,  from  foaming,  and  from  break¬ 
ing  the  veffel  with  great  violence.  But,  when  thefe  fpecies 
are  duly  calcined  and  dried,  thefe  additions  are  quite  neediefs  ; 
and,  indeed,  by  overfwelling  the  mafs  to  be  diftilled,  require 
veflels  of  a  fize  proportionable. 

5.  There  are  many  other  neediefs  and  noxious  ingredients  ufed 
by  fome  in  the  making  of  aqua  fortis.  Thefe  arelflood-ttones, 
unflaked  lime,  plume  allum,  &c.  all  which  fliould  be  avoided’ 
they  making  a  much  worfe,  as  well  as  a  more  expenfive  aqua 
fortis.  .  Water  thus  made,  therefore,  fhould  never  be  ufed 
in  docimaftical  operations,  before  it  has  been  accurately  tried : 
for,  aqua  fortis  being  tainted  with  thefe  heterogeneous  matters, 
the  major  part  of  it  confumes  away,  and  becomes  frequently 
fo  fixed,  that  the  ftrongeft  fire  is  hardly  able  to  take  off  any 
of  it.  Nothing  fhould  be  ufed  befidcs  calcined  vitriol,  inti¬ 
mately  mixt  with  nitre,  there  being  no  need  of  any  thing 

6.  However,  bole,  clay,  and  brick-duft  do  expel  aqua  fortis 
out  of  nitre,  which  then  is  called  the  fpiritus  nitrr ;  but  you 
muft  add  four  times  as  much  of  thefe,  in  proportion  to  the 
nitre  :  confequently,  this  method,  requiring  larger  veffels  and 

more  fire,  cannot  be  lb  profitable  as  without  thefe  ingre¬ 
dients.  0 

7.  As  the  extradled  fpirits  of  nitre  are  with  difficulty  con- 
den  fated  into  drops,  efpecially  in  fultry  weather,  it  will  be 
proper,  by  reafon  of  the  calcined  ingredients,  to  pour  into  the 
recipient  one  quarter  part  of  pure  water,  or  rather  of  the 
phlegm,  extracted  out  of  the  aqua  fortis ;  by  which  means  the 
(pints  will  be  much  eafier  received. 

8.  Aqua  fortis  difiblves  and  corrodes  all  gritty  ftones,  and  the 
feveral  kinds  of  thofe  that  are  vitrificable,  and  not  confumed 
by  fire  ;  but  it  has  no  power  on  flints  nor  fand. 

9.  It  alfo  diffolves  iron,  copper,  lead,  filver,  mercury,  re<m- 

lus  of  antimony,  bifmuth,  and  zink  ;  tin  imperfeaiy  :  gold 
not  at  all.  r  3  6 

10.  Common  aqua  fortis,  when  poured  on  filver,  o-enerally 
grows  troubled  in  the  beginning  of  the  difiolution  *  and,  a 
little  after  it  is  perfedl,  a  precipitation  of  a  whitifh  powder  is 
made. 


If  this  powder,  taken  by  itfelf,  melts  in  the  fire  with  pot-afh, 
you  will  find  a  regulus  of  filver  collected.  This  fometimes 
melts  with  difficulty  in  the  fire,  and  has  all  the  charaaeriftics 
of  calx  of  filver  precipitated  from  aqua  fortis,  by  oil  of  vi¬ 
triol. 

This  happens,  becaufe  the  aqua  fortis  has  been  extraaed  by 
too  great  and  too  long  a  fire,  or  becaufe  too  great  a  quantity 
of  calcined  vitriol  has  been  ufed,  or  becaufe  the  mixture  of 
the  nitre  and  vitriol  has  not  been  rightly  made  :  for,  in  thefe 
cafes,  there  appear,  when  the  diftilfation  draws  at  an  end, 
opaque,  milky,  vitriolic  fumes  in  the  recipient ;  which  phe¬ 
nomena  fufficiently  manifeft  the  caufe  of  the  aforefaid  preci¬ 
pitation.  The  abovementioned  calx  very  feldom  proves  fluid 
in  the  fire;  it  afterwards  turns  into  horn-filver,  and  (hews  that 
the  impure  nitre,  bought  for  the  diftillation  of  the  aqua  fortis, 
was  intermixed  with  marine  fait,  which  adulteration  fhould 
be  carefully  guarded  againft. 

1 1.  As  the  difiolution  of  filver,  efpecially  that  by  which  °old  js 
feparated  from  filver  with  aquafortis,  is confiderably  hindered, 
and  made  very  uncertain,  by  this  kind  of  precipitation  before- 
mentioned  ;  that  part  of  the  oil  of  vitriol,  and  of  the  fpirit  of 
fait,  which  fpoils  the  aqua  fortis,  muft  be  feparated  ;  which 
is  done  in  the  following  manner. 

Pour  about  one  thirtieth,  or  one  fortieth,  part  of  the  aoua  for¬ 
tis  to  be  purified,  into  a  fmall  cucurbit,  and  over  a  Gentle  fire 
diffolve  filver  in  it,  to  fuch  a  quantity  as  may  fully  falurate  the 
aqua  fortis.  If  in  the  beginning  of  the  diffolution  the  troubled 
aqua  fortis  looks  milky,  it  wants  purification :  then  paf3 
through  a  fibre  the  warm  diffolution,  which,  being  clear 
pour  drop  by  drop  into  the  reft  of  the  aqua  fortis  that  is  to  be 
purified:  this  will  become  milky,  as  before ;  continue  to  infill 
the  aqua  fortis  till  the  dropping  in  of  the  fmalleft  drop  doth 
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ftot  at  all  difturb  it,  or  render  it  milky.  Let  it  reft  for  fome 
hours,  that  the  precipitated  calx  ifiay  fubfide  ;  which  done, 
•again  let  a  drop  fall,  and  repeat  it  conftantly,  till  at  laft  the 
milky  cloud  is  no  longer  produced  by  the  falling  of  the  drop. 
Decant  the  pure  and  limpid  aqua  fortis  from  the  calx  which 
fubfided  at  the  bottom,  or  ftrain  it  gently  through  a  four-fold¬ 
ed  -filtring  paper,  which  ought  to  be  fmall,  left  it  fh'ould  break, 
by  being  over-loaded  with  too  much  of  the  aqua  fortis.  The 
remaining  calx  is.fuch  as  we  have  mentioned  in  remark  io, 
■and  the  aqua  fortis  is  perfectly  purified  for  ufe. 

12.  Some  are  wont  to  employ  common  filver  mixed  with 
copper,  or  copper  alone,  for  the  precipitation  of  the  fpirit  of 
marine,  or  vitriolic  fait,  from  aqua  fortis:  but  this  does  not 
fucceed,  when  the  fpirit  of  marine  fait  is  to  be  precipitated, 
becaufe  this  being  mixed  with  aqua  fortis  diflolves  copper  per¬ 
fectly.  The  oil  of  vitriol  is,  indeed,  expelled  from  the  aqua 
fortis  by  means  of  the  copper,  in  the  form  of  a  whitifh  duft, 
but  not  lo  perfectly  as  by  filver  ;  otherwife  it  appears  in  this 
operation  that  the  precipitating  body  adheres  to  that  to  be  pre¬ 
cipitated,  and  finks  to  the  bottom  together  with  it,  and  there¬ 
fore  cannot  be  a  proper  precipitator  on  this  occafion. 

13.  The  beft  aqua  fortis  is  often  tinged  with  a  greenifh  co¬ 
lour,  occafioned  by  being  expofed  for  fome  days  to  the  open 
air,  and  thus  deprived  of  its  fuming  red  fpirit,  by  pouring 
upon  it  fome  frefli  ftrong  aqua  fortis,  ftill  emitting  its  fumes  3 
or  by  being  diluted  with  water. 

That  you  "may  be  certain  this  colour  does  not  proceed  from 
copper,  pour  a  little  of  the  liquor  into  a  fmall  cucurbit,  and 
add  to  it  as  much  of  an  alkaline  diflolution,  or  fpirit,  as  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  faturate  the  acid  :  if  there  is  ever  fo  little  copper,  the 
colour  becomes  of  a  very  dark  azure,  with  a  cloudy  precipi¬ 
tation  ;  becaufe  the  nitre  has  been  thereby  regenerated,  which 
does  not  difl'qlve  copper  fo  much  as  aqua  fortis  does  :  but,  if 
there  is  no  copper,  the  colour  vanifhes  inlirely. 

14.  Aqua  fortis,  prepared  and  corredfed  according  to  what 
has  been  faid,  muft  be  concentrated  to  a  certain  degree  :  for, 
if  it  is  too  weak,  it  either  retards  the  diflolution,  or  often  does 
not  even  affedt  the  filver. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  too  ftrong,  it  vanifhes  into  fumes 
which  rufh  violently  out  of  the  veflels,  though  fufficiently 
deep,  hurrying  part  of  the  filver  along  with  them 3  but,  if 
there  is  any  thing  of  gold  in  the  filver,  it  is  corroded  into  a 
duft,  the  perfect  colledion  of  which  is  afterwards  very  diffi¬ 
cult.  The  firft  fault  is  remedied  by  pouring  the  aqua  fortis 
into  a  deeper  cucurbit,  and  by  extra&ing  the  phlegm  out  of 
it,  over  a  gentle  fire,  till  you  fee  yellowifh  fumes  appear  3  but, 
to  find  out  whether  it  is  too  ftrong,  you  are  to  ufe  the  follow¬ 
ing  method : 

Melt  together  one  part  of  gold  and  four  parts  of  filver,  of 
which  make  a  plate,  which  you  are  to  cut  into  three,  or  more 
parts  ;  roll  up  each  part,  that  it  may  more  conveniently  be 
introduced  into  a  fmall  cucurbit :  when  rolled  up,  and  flightly 
heated  at  the  fire,  put  this  fmall  plate  into  the  faid  cucurbit  3 
pour  upon  it  aqua  fortis,  about  the  triple  of  the  weight  of  the 
metal,  and  put  it  on  a  gentle  fire  :  if  then  the  filver  is  eroded 
from  the  gold,  fo  that  the  gold  remaining  retains  the  very 
fame  figure  of  the  plate  rolled  up,  and  there  appears  no  red- 
diflh  duft  at  the  bottom  of  the  veffel,  then  the  aqua  fortis  has 
the  proper  degree  of  ftrength  :  but,  if  the  diflolution  has 
been  made  with  fo  much  violence  that  the  powder  of  the  gold 
was  eroded,  or  the  plate  almoft  broken,  the  aqua  fortis  is  too 
ftrong.  In  this  cafe,  you  muft  dilute  it  with  one  tenth  or  eighth 
part  of  pure  water,  or  rather  of  weaker  aqua  fortis,  or  of  the 
phlegm  that  was  extradded  from  it :  which  done,  you  muft 
repeat  the  trial  of  the  diflolution  of  a  like  fmall  plate  feveral 
times  over,  till  the  filver  be  diffolved  without  the  leaft  diminu¬ 
tion  in  the  gold,  whereby  you  may  be  fure  of  the  requifite  de¬ 
gree  of  ftrength  in  your  aqua  fortis. 

15.  Aqua  fortis  is  excellent  when  it  comes  again  after  having 
been  by  fire  expelled  out  of  diflolved  metal,  becaufe  it  may 
be  almoft  intirely  fetched  out  of  it  by  diftillatjon.  In  order 
to  this,  you  introduce  into  a  middle-fized  glafs  cucurbit, 
adapted  to  an  alembic,  with  an  hole  in  it,  one  pound,  or  one 
half  pound,  of  the  fame  diflolution,  and  diftil  it  into  a  large 
recipient,  that  the  drops  may  fall  one  after  the  other,  at  the 
interval  of  fome  feconds  :  when  the  phlegm  of  what  remains 
fhall  be  drawn  off  to  fome  ounces,  let  the  like  quantity  of  a 
frelh  diflolution,  gently  warmed,  be  put  anew  into  the  cucur¬ 
bit,  and  be  drawn  off  again  5  and  let  the  pouring  on  of  the 
frefh  diflolution  be  reiterated  in  the  fame  manner,  till  it  is  all 
grown  thick. 

This  muff  be  done  in  a  fmall  cucurbit,  feveral  times  over  3 
left  a  large  veffel  being  overcharged  with  too  great  a  quantity 
of  the  diflolution,  fhould  burft  all  of  a  fudden,  and  the  aqua 
fortis  and  metal  be  loft  at  once.  When,  after  the  extracting 
of  all  the  phlegm,  yellowifh  fumes  begin  to  appear  by  in- 
creafing  the  fire  a  little,  let  a  drachm,  or  half  a  drachm,  of 
fuet  be  added,  left  the  remaining  metal,  being  dried  up, 
fhould  fo  ftrongly  adhere  to-  the  fides  of  the  veflel  as  that  it 
could  not  be  taken  oft :  when  at  laft  the  mafs  fhall  be  quite 
dry,  let  it  be  put  on  the  fire  till  it  becomes  red  hot.  The  calx 
of  metal  which  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  cucurbit  muft  be 
colle&ed,  and  melted  with  pot-afh,  or  borax. 

3  ! 
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1 6.  When  pure  fine  filver  is  diffolved  in  proof  aqua  Fortffj 
the  liquor  will  be  pellucid:  but,  if  any  allay,  or  copper,  re¬ 
main  mixed  with  it,  the  folution  will  have  a  bluffii,  or 
greenifh  caff.  If  this  folution  of  perfedlly  pure  filver  be  diluted 
with  fair  water,  it  will  ftill  remain  pellucid,  without  letting 
any  thing  precipitate.  But,  if  any  fid i tie  matter  be  contained 
in  the  water,  the  whole  wiil  no,w  turn  thick,  or  milky.  The 
folution  of  pure  filver,  properly  weakened  with  water  occafi- 
onally,  may  be  commodioufly  ufed  for  ftaining  the  fkin,  or 
other  animal  fubftances,  black ;  and  if  white,  grey,  or  red 
hair  be  moiftened  with  it,  the  hair  will  foon  become  of  a 
beautiful  brown,  or  jet-black  colour 3  for  which  purpofie  it 
may  be  ufed  with  fafety,  care  being  taken  not  to  touch  the 
fkin  therewith,  for  thus  a  blacknefs  would  be  occafioned,  that 
requires  many  days  before  it  goes  6ff  again  ;  but  it  difappears 
at  length,  by  the  fcarf-fkin  fealing  off,  without  earning  pain,  or 
leaving  any  fore  behind. 

17.  The  folution  of  pure  filver  has  an  intolerable  bitter  taffe, 
though  by  the  eye  it  be  not  diftinguifhable  from  fair  water  : 
whence  we  have  an  eminent  inftance  how  metals  may  be 
concealed  from  the  fight,  or  remain  lodged  in  unfufpe&ed  li¬ 
quors,  and  thence  be  introduced  invifibly  into  other  fubftances; 
whence  the  greater  caution  fhould  be  ufed  with  all  pretenders 
to  the  melioration  and  tranfmutation  of  metals. 

18.  This  folution  of  filver  is  the  foundation  of  feveral  medi¬ 
cinal  and  chemical  preparations,  as  the  vitriol  of  filver,  the 
lunar  caufiijc,  the  filver  pill,  C35 c. 

19.  The  filver  is  recoverable  from  this  folution,  barely  by 
fufpending  a  copper-plate  therein  :  for,  copper  being  more 
eafily  diffolved  by  aqua  fortis  than  filver,  the  filver  is  therefore 
precipitated  to  the  bottom,  in  the  form  of  a  powder,  and, 
being  wafhed  and  melted,  comes  into  a  metalline  lump 
again. 

20.  Fafchius  fays,  in  treating  of  the  fediments  of  depart-wa¬ 
ters  *,  that  if  gold,  by  quartation,  be  mixed  with  filver,  and 
again  feparated  from  it  with  aqua  fortis,  it  will  conftantly  be 
found  to  have  increafed  its  weight ;  which  increaf'e  he  attri¬ 
butes  to  the  filver  adhering  to  the  gold  3  but  it  ftill  remains 
for  experiment  to  decide,  whether  this  additional  weight  be 
truly  owing  to  the  filver,  or  whether  it  be  an  increafe  of  real 
gold.  For  more  matter  hereon  fee  the  articles  Refining? 
and  Gold  and  Silver. 

*  Probier-Buchlein,  page  64.  ed.  1678. 

21.  Aqua  fortis  is  alfo  ufed  as  an  inftrument  in  gilding.  See 
the  article  Gilding. 

It  is  applicable  to  the  art  of  dyeing  likewife.  See  the  article 
Dyeing.  The  fpirit  of  nitre  is  found  to  heighten  and  im¬ 
prove  the  rich  colour  of  cochineal  into  the  brightnefs  of  burn¬ 
ing  fire,  but  then  its  acrimony  muft  be  rectified  with  a  proper 
application  of  tin,  after  which  it  neither  hurts  wool  nor  fiik, 
yet  retains  all  its  brightnefs. 

Aqua  Secunda  :  it  is  aqua  fortis  which  has  loft  part  of  its 
diffolving  quality,  after  being  ufed  in  the  parting  of  metals. 

Aqua  Regia,  or  Aqua  Regalis,  or  Aqua  Regis,  as 
fome  call  it,  is  a  ftrong  corrofive  fpirit,  which  diflolves  gold. 
The  method  of  making  it  is  as  follows,  viz. 

When  the  fpirit  of  nitre  is  duly  prepared,  as  under  the  head  , 
aqua  fortis,  the  fpirit  of  fea-falt  muft  alfo  be  prepared.  See 
that  article  under  Salt. 

When  thefe  two  fpirits  are  mixed  together,  the  mixture  is 
called  aqua  regia.  Or,  to  have  it  excellent,  put  into  a  glafs 
retort  aqua  fortis  of  the  beft  kind,  well  proved,  and  of  the  re¬ 
quifite  ftrength,  according  to  what  has  been  faid  under  aqua 
fortis  ;  add  to  it  half  the  quantity  of  common  fait,  perfeftly 
dry,  and  pulverized  ;  in  a  fand-bath  force  up  the  fpirits,  firft 
by  a  flow,  and  afterwards  by  a  ftrong  diftillation.  Or,  if  you 
put  into  aqua  fortis  ohe  quarter  part  of  falt-ammoniac,  it  im¬ 
mediately  affumes  a  yellow  colour,  and  emits  abundantly  the 
white  vapours  of  the  fpirits  of  fait,  which  foon  produces  true 
aqua  regia. 

However,  you  are  to  take  care,  in  this  fecond  method,  that 
the  veffel  containing  the  mixture  be  not  prefently  fhut  up 
clofe,  for  in  that  cafe  it  would  burft.  Befides,  this  mixture 
muft  be  made  under  the  chimney,  left  the  fuffocating  fpirit3 
fhould  fpread  all  over,  and  fill  the  laboratory,  and  prove  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  operators. 

Aqua  regia  diflolves  perfectly  iron,  copper,  tin.  gold,  mercury, 
regulus  of  antimony,  bifmuth,  and  zink:  it  diflolves  even  lead 
more  than  fpirit  of  fait  does  3  it  becomes,  however,  fomewhat 
troubled  in  the  operation. 

If  "it  has  its  requifite  degree  of  ftrength,  it  does  not  diffolve 
filver;  but,  if  you  have  put  into  the  mixture  a  quantity  of 
fait  -ammoniac,  or  of  marine  fait,  or  of  fpirit  of  common 
fait,  not  fuflicient,  it  then  corrodes  filver,  nay,  it  even  diflolves 
it  in  part,  this  aqua  regia  being  imperfedt. 

Remarks. 

The  reafon  is  then  felf- evident  why,  in  the  reparation  of  filver 
and  gold  by  aqua  regia,  it  is  better  to  ufe  a  quantity  of  fpirit 
of  fait,  or  of  marine  fait,  or  of  fait  ammoniac,  exceeding, 

than 
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than  one  fhort,  of  the  right  meafure:  nor  is  it  lefs  evident 
thence,  why  an  exadl  reparation  of  filver  and  gold  is  better 
effedled  with  aqua  fortis  than  with  aqua  regia;  as  the  former 
never  corrodes  gold,  whereas  the  latter  corrodes  filver  fre¬ 
quently. 

The  folution  of  gold  by  aqua  regia  is  yellow,  or  gold-colour¬ 
ed,  and  tinges  the  fkin  purple,  as  we  have  obferved,  under  the 
article  aqua  fortis,  that  the  folution  of  filver  ftains  it  black.  It 
may  be  further  added,  that,  if  the  folution  of  gold  be  precipi¬ 
tated  with  fait  of  tartar,  and  the  powder  be  carefully  dried,  it 
makes  the  aurum  fuhninans,  fo  called  from  the  violent  explo- 
fion  it  goes  off  with,  when  heated  beyond  a  certain  degree. 
See  the  article  Gold. 

If  gold  be  diffolved  in  aqua  regia,  made  by  diftillation  from 
equal  parts  of  ialt-ammoniac  and  nitre,  either  with  or  with¬ 
out  powdered  brick,  or  calcined  flints,  and  the  folution  be 
digefled,  and  feveral  times  cohobated,  with  the  addition  of 
frefh  liquor,  Becher  affures  us  *,  the  gold  will  thus  become 
totally  volatile. 

♦  Rofet.  Chymic.  exp.  z.  page  192. 

A  fimilar,  or  ftill  more  potent  menflruum,  is  given  us  by 
Caflius  f  ;  who,  mixing  pure  nitre  with  oil  of  vitriol,  thence 
diftils  a  fpirit,  and,  obtaining  another  in  the  fame  manner 
from  common  fait,  he  joins  the  two  fpirits  together.  In  this 
fpecies  of  aqua  regia  he  diffolves  gold,  then  draws  off  the 
menflruum,  till  a  melaginous  fubfiance  remains  behind,  to 
which  he  again  adds  as  much  of  the  aqua  regia  as  makes  up 
the  former  quantity  ;  then  again  abftrahts,  and  fo  repeats  this 
cohobation  thrice.  Laftly,  he  mixes,  along  with  the  re¬ 
maining  melaginous  matter,  twice  its  weight  of  well  de- 
phlegmed  oil  of  Vitriol,  and,  by  diftilling  it  in  a  ftrong  heat  of 
land,  there  afeend,  as  he  exprefies  it,  mofl  elegant  rubies; 
which  expreflion  is  not  fo  extravagant  as  it  may  appear  :  for 
Kunkel  £  alfo  tells  us,  that,  by  pouring  a  little  oil  of  vitriol 
into  a  folution  of  gold,  and  diflilling  it  over  with  a  ftrong  fire 
at  laft,  a  portion  of  the  gold  will  not  only  afeend  in  the  form 
of  red  drops,  but  alfo  fublime  to  the  top  of  the  cucurbit,  in 
the  appearance  of  feathers,  or  flowers,  tinged  of  a  mofl  beau¬ 
tiful  red:  but,  if  thefe  flowers  are  touched  by  the  open  air, 
they  again  run  into  a  yellow-coloured  liquor. 

-f-  And.  Caff.  Tradlat.  de  Auro,  pag.  101. 

J  Contra  non  entia  Cbymic.  Eon-ens.  13.  p.  105.  See  alfo 
.Boyle’s  Abridgment,  vol.  i.  p.  458,  459,  See. 

The  fame  Caflius  §  likewife  advances  a  quicker  method  of 
volatilizing  gold,  by  means  of  the  fmoaking  fpirit  ||,  Which 
jn  the  fpace  of  an  hour,  fublimes  it  into  yellow  flowers.  In 
order  to  this,  he  evaporates  a  folution  of  gold  made  with  aqua 
regia,  till  it  leaves  only  a  little  purple  cake  behind ;  upon  this 
he  pours  the  fmoaking  fpirit :  then,  clapping  the  head  upon 
the  cucurbit,  he  diftils  in  hot  fand  ;  and,  as  loon  as  ever  the 
matter  comes  to  be  agitated  by  the  heat,  the  fmoaking  fpirit 
very  impetuoufly  carries  up  the  particles  of  the  gold,  and  fub¬ 
limes  along  with  them  into  yellow  round  flowers. 

§  Caff,  de  Auro,  pag.  101,  102. 

1|  See  pag.  218,  219. 

There  are  certain  other  powders,  or  crocufles,  prepared  from 
gold,  called  croci  folis,  being  principally  of  three  different 
colours,  and  having  four  different  ufes. 

The  firft  is  a  black,  or  dufky  powder,  that  ferves  for  extempo¬ 
raneous  gilding.  The  fecond  is  of  a  faffron  colour,  being 
made  with  aqua  regia  by  exhalation,  commonly  called  the 
calx  of  gold,  and  ferving  for  various  purpofes  of  amalgama¬ 
tions  and  extradlions ;  but  becomes  the  third,  when  made 
with  aqua  regia  by  precipitation:  'tis  of  a  yellow  colour,  and 
called  aurum  fulminans,  which  is  of  ufe  in  medicine:  and  the 
fourth  is  a  purple  powder,  made  of  the  aurum  fulminans. 

The  manner  of  preparing  the  firft  is  this  :  having  made  a 
folution  of  gold  in  five  or  fix  times  its  quantity  of  common 
aqua  regia,  let  clean  Iinnen  cloths  be  dipped  therein,  and  dri¬ 
ed,  continuing,  or  repeating,  the  operation  till  all  is  foaked 
up.  Then  put  the  cloths  into  a  little  crucible,  and  burn  them 
with  a  fmall  and  gentle  ignition,  and  keep  the  remaining  mat¬ 
ter  for  ufe,  under  the  form  of  a  fine  black  powder;  a  little  of 
which  being  taken  up  with  a  wet  cork,  and  rubbed  upon  a 
plate  of  filver,  will  immediately  gild  over  the  metal ;  though 
it  mull  be  obferved,  that  more  gold  is  confumed  in  this  way 
than  in  the  common  one  of  gilding  by  amalgam.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Gilding. 

The  fecor.d,  or  faffron-coloured  calx  of  gold,  is  made  by  dif- 
tiliing,  or  evaporating  to  dryneis,  a  folution  of  the  metal  made 
m  aqua  regia  ;  the  fire  being  at  laft  increafed  fo  as  gently  to 
ignite  the  remaining  matter. 

ITe  third,  or  yellow  calx  of  gold,  is  prepared  by  gently  pour¬ 
ing  oil  of  tartar  per  deliquium  into  a  folution  of  the  metal 
made  with  fuch  aqua  regia  as  contains  fait- ammoniac,  by 
which  means  the  gold  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  yellow 
powder  After  the  liquor,  therefore,  has  flood  a  proper  time 
to  jubfide,  the  clear  part  thereof  that  floats  above  the  powder 
is  cecanted,  and  the  fediment  feveral  times  edulcorated  with 

hot  water,  and  at  laft  permitted  to  dry  with  a  very  foft  and 
gentle  heat.  '  1 

V  o  l.  I. 
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If  a  little  of  this  powder  be  l^id  upon  an  iron,  or  any  other 
metalline  plate,  placed  over  a  candle,  or  a  parcel  of  burning 
coais,  it  takes  fire,  and  goes  off  with  a  very  fmart  report, 
and  fo  ftrong  an  impetus,  as  to  ftrike  a  remarkable  cavity  in 
the  plate.  From  which  phaenomenon  fome  halve  imagined  that 
this  powder  had  a  tendency,  contrary  to  that  of  fire,  down¬ 
wards,  though,  in  reality,  the  explofion  is  made  quaquaverfum, 
or  in  all  dimenfions  alike  *. 

*  See^  Boyle’s  Abridgment,  vol.  ii.  page  519  ;  and  Memoires 
de  l’Acad.  de  Scienc., an.  1719. 

The  fourth  is  made  by  mixing,  or  gently  grinding,  common 
fulphur,  or  the  flowers  of  it,  along  with  this  aurum  fulminans 
and  afterwards  melting  the  mixture  with  a  foft  heat,  which  at 
laft  is  to  be  fo  far  increafed,  as  to  fet  on  fire,  and  burn  out  the 
fulphur,  whence  a  purple  powder  will  be  left  behind. 

Aqua  Simplex,  or  fimple  water,  is  aqua  fortis  that  has  been 
diftilled,  and  has  nothing  left  but  phlegm.  It  is  ufed  in  the 
mint,  and  by  filverfmitbs,  in  order  to  begin  to  foften  the 
grains  of  filver. 

Aqua  Extincta,  or  extinguiflied  w'ater,  is  aqua  fortis  into 
which  fome  river  water  has  been  poured,  in  order  to  qualify  it, 
and  render  it  lefs  corrofive.  Its  ufe  is  to  get  the  filver  from  the 
aqua  fortis  that  ferved  to  part  gold  from  it. 

Aqua  Marina,  a  precious  ftone  found  along  fome  parts  of  the 
coaft  of  the  ocean.  It  is  of  a  pretty  beautiful  fea-green,  which 
it  is  thought  to  acquire  by  being  toffed  up  and  down  on  the 
fand  by  the  tide’s  ebbing  and  flowing.  It  is  almofl  as  hard  as 
the  oriental  amethyft.  See  Amethyst. 

Aqua  Vit ae,  is  commonly  u;  derflood  of  what  is  otherwife 
,  called  brandy,  or  fpirit  of  wine,  either  fimple,  or  prepared 
with  aromatics. 

Some,  however,  difiinguifh  between  them,  appropriating  the 
term  brandy  to  what  is  drawn  from  wine,  or  the  grape,"  and 
aqua  vitae  to  that  drawn  after  the  fame  manner  from  malt 
&c. 

ARABIA,  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  Arabian,  or  Perfian 
gulph,  and  part  of  the  Arabian  Sea;  on  the  weft  by  the  Red 
Sea ;  on  the  north  by  Paleiline  and  Syria  Propria ;  and,  on 
the  foutb,  by  part  of  the  main  ocean. 

The  whole  country  is  by  the  moderns,  as  it  was  by  the  an¬ 
cients,  divided  into 
T.  Arabia  Deserta,  or  Desert. 

II.  Arabia  Petr-tea,  or  Stony. 

III.  Arabia  Foelix,  or  Happy. 

u  The  produht  of  Arabia  is  aloes,  caffia,  fpikenard,  frankin- 
cenfe,  myrrh,  manna,  and  other  valuable  gums,  cinnamon 
pepper,  cardamum,  dates,  oranges,  lemons,  pomegranates, 
figs,  and  other  fruits ;  honey  and  wax  in  plenty  :  ancf  in  their 
feas  they  have  a  great  quantity  of  the  beft  coral  and  pearls. 
The  people  here  have  no  fettled  habitations,  except  on  the 
fea-coafts,  where,  their  cities  and  towns  are  more  regularly 
built  and  inhabited,  and  more  given  to  traffic.  Some  of 
them,  near  to  Syria,  are  a  little  more  orderly  than  the  tell 
and  get  a  living  by  making  of  pot-afh. 

Though  the  for  greater  part  of  the  nation  live  in  a  wild  ra¬ 
vage  manner,  and  addiht  themfelves  to  plunder,  yet  there  are 
many  of  them,  efpecially  fuch  as  live  in  towns,  that  apply 
themfelves  to  trades  and  commerce,  and  to  arts  and  feiences 
in  which  they  generally  excel.  The  Ifhmaelites  had  formerly 
fpread  themfelves  over  molt  part  of  Arabia,  and  had  fallen 
very  early  into  the  way  of  trading  into  Egypt,  and  carrying 
thither  fpices,  balm,  frankincenfe,  myrrh,  opium,  and  other 
rich  commodities ;  and  thefe  are  likewife  obferved  to  have 
gone  in  troops,  or  caravans,  and  to  have  ufed  camels  for  their 
carriage,  as  the  merchants  do  at  this  time  of  day.  But,  as 
there  was  but  a  fmall  number  of  them  that  carried  on  any 
fuch  trade,  fo  the  reft  lived,  like  fome  of  the  prefent  Arabs, 
upon  plunder  and  rapine,  and  were,  like  them,  a  vagabond 
race  of  men. 

Having  premifed  thus  much  of  Arabia  in  general,  we  fhall 
now  fpeak  of  it  more  diftinhlly,  with  refpeil  to  its  threefold 
divifion. 

I.  Arabia  Deserta,  according  to  the  modern  geography, 
is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  province  of  Diarbeck,  or  Meso¬ 
potamia,  and  the  Perfian  territory  of  Hierak;  on  the  weft  bv 
Paleftine,  or  Sowrieal,  Souriftan,  and  Arabia  Petrrea  ;  on  the 
north  by  the  river  Farat,  or  Euphrates,  which  parts  it  from 
Diarbeck,  and  by  Palmyrene,  or  part  of  Syria  ;  and,  on  the 
fouth,  by  Arabia  Fcelix,  from  which  it  is  div’ded  by  a  long 
chain  of  mountains.  This  is  properly  enough  called  the  De- 
fert,  it  being  almoft  every-where  interfered  by  high  barren 
mountains,  many  of  its  planes  being  nothing  but  great  fands 
and  heaths,  through  which  thofe  that  travel  muft  not  only  car¬ 
ry  provifions,  but  fleer  by  the  ftars  and  mariner’s  compafs. 
Guiland  Melchior,  who  had  gone  through  fome  of  them.,  tells 
us  that  there  are  neither  men,  beafts,  birds,  or  trees,  erafs,  or 
pafture  to  be  feen,  or  any  thing  but  vaft  rolling  fands  and 
craggy  mountains  :  but  that  the  lands  that  lie  on  the  eaft  fide 
along  the  Euphrates  afford  both  plants  and  food  for  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  divers  cities  and  towns  feated  in  that  part.  There 
are,  likewife,  fome  planes  and  vallies,  that  feed  a  great  num¬ 
ber  df  fheep  and  goats,  and  other  fuch  fmall  cattle  which  love 
to  browfe  upon  fuch  dry  lands. 
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1'he  whole  Arabia  Deferta  is  divided  into  three  principalities, 
viz. 

t.  Anna,  whofe  chief  cities  are,  Anna,  on  the  Euphrates,  the 
capita],  Mefcheid-Urfm,  Sumifcabac,  Thema,  Anna  on  the 
Allan,  Balfora,  and  Tangia. 

2.  Argia,  whofe  chief  towns  are*  Argia,  the  capital,  Faraa, 
Maaden,  Thaalabah,  Aladi  Dhath-Aliantin. 

3.  Chavabeda,  whofe  chief  towns  are,  Chavabedah,  Tan¬ 
gia,  Merah,  Megiarah. 

Anna,  was  formerly  a  famed  mart-town,  but  now  not  much 
frequented.  It  ftands  on  the  river  Euphrates,  in  a  fruitful 
and  pleafant  foil,  and  hath  but  two  ftreets,  which  are  divided 
thereby  :  that  on  the  Mefopotamian  fide  is  about  two  miles 
long,  but  thinly  peopled,  and  by  none  but  tradefmen  and 
journeymen  ;  that  of  the  oppofite  fide  is  above  fix  miles  in 
length,  and  it  is  there  that  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  city 
dwell.  Every  houfe  hath  fome  ground  belonging  to  it,  and 
thefe  grounds  are  loaded  with  noble  fruit  trees,  as  lemons, 
oranges,  citrons,  quinces,  figs,  dates,  pomegranates,  olives, 
&c.  very  large,  and  in  great  plenty.  Some  of  the  flat  grounds 
are  fown  with  corn,  and  other  grain,  which  yield  likewife  a 
confiderable  crop.  This  city  is  one  of  the  thoroughfares 
through  which  the  caravans  mud  pafs  that  go  to  and  from 
Aleppo,  Tripoli,  Damafcus,  Bagdad,  &c.  It  is  tributary  to 
the  Turk*  and  it  is  to  him  that  all  the  merchants  pay  cuftom 
for  the  commodities  they  carry  through  it. 

Remarks. 

Balfora,  was  once  famed  for  a  market-place,  flill  {landing,  to 
which  all  the  Arabian  merchants  for  a  good  way  about  ufed 
to  refort,  as  to  an  exchange,  which  made  trade  to  flourifh 
The  prince  of  Balfora  gives  full  liberty  to  all  nations  to  come 
and  trade  to  this  capital,  where  they  are  fo  civilly  ufed,  and 
fo  good  an  order  kept,  that  one  may  go  fafe  through  the 
ftreets  at  all  hours  of  the  night.  The  Dutch  bring  hither 
their  fpices,  and  the  Englifh  fome  pepper  and  cloves ;  but  the 
Portugueze  trade  is  quite  abolifhed,  and  the  Auguftine  friers 
that  were  fettled  there  have  been  obliged  to  go  off.  The  In¬ 
dians  bring  hither  alfo  feveral  of  their  commodities,  and  one 
may  meet  here  merchants  from  all  parts  of  Turky,  Egypt, 
&c.  to  buy  the  Indian  commodities  that  are  brought  to  the 
place,  and  which  they  convey  to  their  refpedlive  marts  on 
young  camels  backs,  which  are  alfo  bought  here.  Some  are 
carried  up  the  Tigris,  but  they  go  but  flowly,  becaufe  towed 
by  men  againft  a  rapid  ftream,  who  cannot  go  above  7  or  8 
miles  a  day,  nor  move  at  all,  when  the  wind  is  contrary. 
The  cuftoms  paid  at  this  place  amount  to  almoft  5  per  cent. 
The  prince  of  it,  who  is  tributary  to  the  Turk,  hath  his  chief 
revenue  from  the  exchange  of  money,  for  the  horfes  and  ca¬ 
mels  fold  there,  but  chiefly  from  his  palm-trees,  of  which  he 
hath  a  plantation  reaching  almoft  go  miles  in  length,  and  no 
foul  dares  touch  a  date  of  them  till  they  have  paid  him  a 
certain  cuftom.  The  horfes  which  are  bred  here  are  in  great 
requeft,  and  fell  at  a  vaft  rate.  The  income  of  the  prince, 
from  the  forementioned  branches  of  money,  horfes,  camels, 
and  dates,  is  fo  great,  that  he  is  able  to  lay  up  3,000,000 
of  livres  every  year,  all  the  other  charges  of  his  tribute  and 
government  defrayed. 

Balfora,  hath  been  under  the  Turks  ever  fince  ann.  1668 
and,  like  all  other  cities  tributary  to  that  dominion,  is  go 
verned  by  a  cadi,  who  is  appointed  by  the  prince.  There 
are  in  it  three  forts  of  Chriftians  eftablifhed,  viz.  Jacobites, 
Neftorians,  and  Armenians :  but  others  of  all  forts  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  trade  here.  It  fwarms  with  veffels  from  all  nations 
of  Afia  and  Europe ;  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  have  their  fac¬ 
tories  here,  which  are  very  confiderable,  and  maintained  by 
their  Eaft-India  company  to  carry  on  their  commerce  with 
China,  Japan,  and  other  parts  of  India,  and  for  the  difpatch 
of  their  letters  from  all  parts  into  England  and  Holland  by 
the  way  of  Damafcus  and  Aleppo ;  and  thefe  are  carried  by 
Arabs  hired  for  the  purpofe,  who  are  very  fwift  of  .foot. 

The  Portugueze  have  likewife  a  fadtor  here,  but  he  hath  but 
little  to  do,  fince  their  trade  has  dwindled  away.  Moft  of 
the  commerce  is  carried  on  by  Armenians,  Indians,  and  Per- 
fians ;  and  the  caravan  of  it  is  one  of  thofe,  which  brings  all 
the  richeft  merchandizes  from  India  as  well  as  Europe.  What 
ftill  increafes  its  trade  and  opulence  is,  that  the  Perfians,  in 
their  caravans  or  pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  take  this  city  in  their 
way,  and  not  only  pay  confiderable  duties  to  the  government, 
but  exchange  many  rich  commodities  here,  which  they  bring 
with  them  for  others  they  carry  off  in  their  return.  But  there 
is  among  others  one  great  abufe,  which  is  yet  winked  at  both 
by  the  Porte,  and  the  bafha,  or  prince,  becaufe  it  brings  a 
confiderable  profit;  and  that  is,  the  bafenefs  of  the  money 
coined  here,  which,  being  loaded  with  greater  alloy  than  that 
of  other  nations,  is  exchanged  by  the  merchants  at  a  great 
difadvantage. 

The  principality  of  Argia,  and 

The  principality  of  Chavabeda,  are  in  all  refpedls  unknown 
to  us,  but  in  the  Arabian  tables. 

II.  Arabia  Petrjea,  the  moft  weftern  of  all  the  three  Ara- 
bias,  is  now  called  Das-lik  Arabiftin  by  the  Turks,  and  Bar- 
raah  Arabiftan  by  the  natives,  and  by  others  Bathalabah,  but 


moft  commonly  the  beglebergate  of  Bofra,  fo  named  from 
that  capital.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Syria  and  Pa- 
leftine,  on  the  eaft  by  Arabia  Deferta  laft  defcribed,  and  part 
of  Arabia  Foelix,  which  likewife  bounds  it  on  the  iouth,  and 
on  the  weft  by  the  Red  Sea  and  the  ifthmus  of  Suez  or 
Egypt.  The  northern  part  is  poorly  inhabited  and  full  of 
barren  mountains,  and  is  under  the  Turks  in  the  begleber¬ 
gate  of  Cairo;  but  the  fouth  is  both  fertile  and  well  peopled 
and  governed  by  its  own  princes,  except  fome  places  along 
the  coaft.  It  is  alfo  more  frequented  on  account  of  trade 
Though  in  moft  refpeds  it  much  refembles  the  Deferta  laft 
defcribed  for  its  ftony,  fandy,  and  barren  grounds,  yet  ityields 
in  fome  parts  fufficient  nourifbment  for  cattle,  whofe  milk  and 
camel’s  flefh  is  the  chief  food  of  its  inhabitants :  but  there  are 
fome  others  which  are  quite  uninhabited,  and  impaffable. 
Shur,  now  called  El  Torre,  hath  a  good  harbour,  and  about 
400  houfes  inhabited  by  fome  Chriftian  merchants,  Jews 
and  Moors.  Goods  are  here  unladen  to  be  carried  by  land 
to  Suez,  on  the  ifthmus,  120  miles  north- weft  at  the  end  of 
the  weft  gulph,  which  is  not  navigable  for  large  veffels  any 
farther  than  Tor,  by  reafon  of  the  rocks.  Near  this  place 
is  the  garden,  which  they  fay  Mofes  calls  Elim,  which  is 
planted  with  palm-trees,  and  the  monks  make  fome  tolerable 
profit  of  the  dates,  which  are  the  beft  in  that  country. 

In  the  way  from  Tor,  or  Morah,  to  mount  Sinai,  thevallies  ' 
abound  with  caflia-trees,  which  produce  the  frankincenfe.- 
Among  other  trees  that  grow  on  thefe  mountains,  there  is  a  fort 
which  bears  a  kind  of  wool  like  cotton,  though  neither  fo' 
fine  nor  fo  white. 

Hi.  Arabia  Foelix,  by  far  the  largeft  and  moft  confiderable 
of  the  three  provinces,  is  by  the  inhabitants  called  Yeman, 
Yaman,  and  Hayaman,  from  one  of  the  largeft  diftrifts  in  it, 
which  hath  given  name  to  all  the  reft.  It  hath  had  the  title 
of  Fcelix,  from  its  extraordinary  fertility  and  conftant  ver¬ 
dure  ;  but  was  anciently  called  Saba,  Sabea,  and  Seba,  from 
Seba  the  fon  of  Cufli,  the  grandfon  of  Ham,  who  was  pro¬ 
perly  the  founder  of  a  city  of  that  name,  anciently  celebrated 
for  its  opulence,  and  efpecially  its  plenty  of  gold  and  filver. 
The  antients  were  not  content  to  give  it  the  title  of  Happy* 
but  added  that  of  Sacred  to  it,  on  account  of  its  fine  aromatic 
gums  and  fragrant  woods,  which  were  ufed  in  facrifices,  fuch 
as  frankincenfe,  myrrh,  aloes,  nard,  cinnamon,  cafiia,  ce¬ 
dar,  and  other  odoriferous  woods,  which  are  here  in  fuch 
plenty,  that  the  natives  ufe  them  for  common  fuel.  And  in¬ 
deed,  if  we  were  to  judge  of  this  Arabia  by  what  the  anti¬ 
ents  have  launched  out  in  its  praife,  we  fhould  imagine  it  the 
richeft  and  moft  delightful  land  in  the  whole  world. 

According  to  them,  it  produced  not  only  all  the  fine  gums 
and  plants  we  have  already  mentioned,  befides  ?in  infinite  va¬ 
riety  of  precious  drugs,  medicinal  fhrubs,  herbs.  Sic.  but 
likewife  abundance  of  gold  and  filver,  befides  bafer  metals 
and  minerals ;  diamonds,  rubies,  fardonix,  and  a  vaft  num¬ 
ber  of  other  precious  ftones,  of  exquifite  beauty  and  variety 
of  colours.  (Pliny.)  J 

The  fea  likewife  furnifhed  it  with  the  greateft  quantity  of 
fhells  and  richeft  pearls.  It  likewife  exceeded  all  others  in 
the  fertility  of  its  foil,  and  its  vaft  produce  of  corn,  wine, 
oil,  and  the  moft  exquifite  fruits  and  fpices  of  all  forts.  Corn 
was  there  fown  twice  a  year,  and  yielded  a  prodigious  in— 
creafe  (Strabo)  and  fo  did  every  thing  elfe  in  proportion.  It 
had  a  vaft  number  of  rich  and  opulent  cities,  befides  towns 
and  villages,  and  was  reckoned  the  moft  populous  province 
in  all  Afia.  What  is  faid  of  the  trading  towns,  might  in¬ 
deed  be  true  then,  but  is  quite  altered  fince.  The  Red  Sea 
was  very  much  frequented  by  merchant-fhips,  before  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  paffage  by  it  to  the  Indies  were 
found  out ;  and  Arabia  was  the  market  where  all  the  com¬ 
mon  Hies  brought  from  India,  China,  and  all  theeafterniflands, 
were  fold  to  the  merchants  of  Egypt  and  Barbary,  and 
brought  by  the  latter  over  land  to  Cairo,  and  other  ports  in 
the  Mediterranean,  whither  the  Englifh,  Italians,  and  other 
European  nations  came  to  take  them  off  their  hands. 

But,  now  the  goods  from  India  and  Perfia  are  brought  to  us 
diretfly  by  fea,  the  commodities  of  Arabia  are  become  left 
ufeful,  and  our  commerce  with  it  confequently  is  confider- 
ably  decreafed.  If  the  account  which  the  ancient  writers 
give  of  it  be  true,  Rfufficiently  fhews  how  furprifingly  it  muft 
have  been  altered,  fince  they  wrote  ;  for,  at  this  time,  no¬ 
thing  like  that  fo  much  exaggerated  fecundity,  much  lefs  in 
that  great  number  of  cities  and  inhabitants,  appears,  except 
in  fome  few  fpots  here  and  there,  which  bear  but  a  very  fmall 
proportion  with  the  reft ;  the  midland  being  either  fandy  or 
mountainous,  all  dry  and  barren ;  fo  that  the  fea-coafts,  and 
the  lands  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  are  the  only  places 
that  deferve  the  name  of  fertile  or  happy,  except  where  put 
into  the  fcale  with  the  defert  and  ftony. 

In  this  refpedf  indeed,  it  may  well  enough  deferve  thofe  ti¬ 
tles,  if  it  were  but  for  its  fine  fpices,  and  odoriferous  plants, 
and  more  efpecially  for  its  frankincenfe,  which  is  peculiar  to 
it,  and  found  in  great  abundance  almoft  every-where  in  it. 

1  o  this  we  may  add  the  coffee- trees,  which  we  are  told  (At¬ 
las  Geograph,)  are  to  be  found  only  in  three  or  four  diftriffs 
of  the  province  of  Yemen,  properly  fo  called,  and  which 
grow  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  it. 

It 
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It  likewife  produces  abundance  of  fine  fruits,  and  enjoy6  a 
conftant  verdure  all  the  year  round  ;  but,  even  in  this  noble 
province,  fome  parts  of  it  are  almoft  as  barren  as  the  Petraea 
or  Deferta,  and  produce  nothing  for  30  or  40  miles  together, 
efpecially  where  it  runs  contiguous  to  the  Red  Sea; 

Arabia  Fcelix,  is  now  by  moft  modern  geographers  divided 
into  13  provinces  or  diftri&s,  fome  ftiled  kingdoms,  others 
principalities,  as  follow : 

The  principalities  of  1.  Baharein,  2.  Hagiaz,  or  Higiaz, 
and  3.  Jemama,  4.  The  kingdoms  of  Adan  or  Mocha,  5. 
Of  Seger  or  Alibinali,  6.  Aman,  Zirifden,  or  Oman,  7. 
Fartach,  8.  Yemen,  9.  Mafcalat,  10.  Ormus,  ir.  Xael,  or 
Hadramut,  12,  Zibith,  13.  Territory  of  Tehaman. 

But  we  fhall,  for  the  greater  conveniency  of  our  readers,  di¬ 
vide  thefe  territories  into  maritime  and  inland. 

On  the  fea-coaft  are  thefe  that  follow. 

1.  The  kingdom  or  principality  of  Mecca. 

2.  The  maritime  Tehamah  al  Dhafar. 

3.  The  principality  of  Zibith,  Zebetb,  Zaba,  or  Saba* 

4.  Of  Mocha,  or  kingdom  of  Aden. 

Of  Xael,  or  kingdom  of  Hadramut. 

6.  Seger,  or  Alibanali. 

7.  Yemen  principality. 

8.  Vodane. 

9.  Mafcalat. 

10.  Barhaim. 

In  the  inland  are  the  principalities  or  kingdoms  of 

1.  Jemamam. 

2.  Haggiaz,  or  Hagiaz,  or  Higiaz. 

3.  Tehama. 

4.  Fartach. 

5.  Oman. 

Remarks. 

To  thefe  we  might  add  the  kingdom  of  Ormus,  which  for¬ 
merly  had  fome  large  territories  on  the  Terra  Firma ;  but  as 
it  has  been  long  fince  Conquered  by  the  Perfians,'  the  king¬ 
dom  wholly  deftroyed,  and  the  ifland  now  become  quite  in- 
confiderable,  from  which  it  took  its  name,  we  fhall  (peak  of 
this  latter  among  the  iflands  on  this  coaft,  according  to  its 
prefent  ftate.  But  as  we  have  made  it  a  conftant  rule  to 
range  the  conquered  dominions  under  the  heads  to  which 
they  originally  belonged,  and  the  main  part  of  the  Ormian 
kingdom  being  in  this  Arabia,  we  fhall  now  give  a  tranfient 
account  thereof  before  we  enter  into  the  reft,  that  we  may 
avoid  breaking  the  thread  and  order  in  which  we  have  mar- 
Ihalled  them  above;  and  we  are  the  rpore  induced  to  give  a 
fljort  defcription  of  that  monarchy,  as  both  our  Englifh  and 
other  European  nations  have  formerly  had  fome  confiderable 
intereft  in  it. 

Seyladin  was  the  26th  monarch  of  it,  when  the  Portucmeze  in 
1507  feized  on  it,  and  made  a  fettlement  there.  &At  this 
time  we  had  the  following  account.  The  natural  o-enius  of 
the  Ormians  is  a  mixture  of  the  Perfic  and  Arabian!  They 
are  abundantly  fupplied  with  all  kinds  of  neceffaries  by  their 
neighbours,  and  by  the  merchants  that  come  thither  from 
Arabia,  Turky,  Perfia,  and  .India,  but  the  greateft:  part  comes 
from  Armenia,  Perfia,  and  Venice ;  thefe  laft  being  extremely 
fond  of  the  precious  ftones  which  are  brought  thither  from 
India,  and  which  they  convey  from  Ormus  to  Venice  by  land. 
Befides,  there  are  commonly  fold  great  quantities  of  carpets 
from  Perfia,  Dias,  Coracou,  & c.  Turky  camblets,  Arabian 
herbs  and  medicinal  drugs,  particularly  manna,  myrrh,  frankin- 
cenfe,  fandragan,  See.  fine  horfes  from  the  province  of  Bahraim, 
pearls  from  that  of  Mafcalat,  and  fevefal  forts  of  dried  raifins  ; 
all  which  are  brought  to  Ormus  by  two  cafilo’s  of  caravans  of 
fnefehants  which. come  hither  from  Aleppo,  and  pafs  through 
Tripoli,  which  is  about  three  days  journey  from  this  ifland, 
and  who  exchange  them  for  others  that  are  brought  thither 
from  other  parts  of  the  world  ;  all  which  traffic  brings  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  gain  to  the  governor  of  it.  But  the  Portugueze 
were  after  driven  out  by  Schach  Abbas  king  of  Perfia,  by  the 
aftiftance  of  the  Englifh,  who  had  fome  confiderable  immu¬ 
nities  granted  them  as  a  reward,  arid  among  others  one  half 
or  the  cuftoms  of  Gambroon,  which  yielded  them  about 
40,000!  a  year  for  50  years.  But,  In  the  wars  with  the 
Great  Mogul,  the  company  fold  it,  referving  only  3000 1.  a 

t*  Jhc  Principality  of  Mecca,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Arabia  Petraea,  and.  Teham  or  Tabam  on  the  fouth,  its 
eaxtern  extent  unknown,  and  the  Red  Sea  on  the  weft. 

I  he  traffic  in  Mecca  confifts  in  religious  relics,  which  the 
pilgrims  buy  at  Eafter,  when  there  is  likewife  a  great  fair 
kept,  in  which  the  ncheft  merchandizes  of  the  Indies,  Perfia 
&c  are  expofed  to  fale.  The  vaults  of  the  mofques,  and 
he  fhops  round  them,  are  filled  with  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
he  ncheft  commodities,  particularly  precious  ftones,  and 
Rented,  and  other  aromatic  powders;  and,  at  all  fuch  fea- 

fons,  even  the  caves  in  the  adjacent  mountains  are  turned 
into  mops. 

Geda.'  and  Zicdcn’  is  a  noted 
fta-port,  where  the  Turk.lh  gullies,  which  are  won,  wirue, 

at  Suez,  at  tne  bottom  of  the  Arabic  golph,  come  ro  difem 
bark  the  goods  which  they  bring  from  Egypt,  Syria,  Sic.  and 
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to  take  in  new  ones,  fuch  as  leather,  efpecially  the  Morocco' 

drog,  from  Arabia.  I,  isTkewiS 

city  in  Egy0ptfmCMecc?’  ntcfV"  ^  GaJth^  * 
fettle  in  it,  by  reafon  of 'its  nircc^M^cl'Vf^rc 
permitted  to  drive  a  confiderable  commerce  wfth  itJh. 

worn  toe(lop.ereThe Pm  k“  from  ,he  Ea Andies  arl 

to  tranfport  the  merchaljdifa^^^ 
which,  though  large  enough  to  carry  between  qo  and  too 
guns,  are  yet  without  any.  The  great  refott  of  (hips  and 
other  padengers  to  this  place,  make  every  thing  very  dmr  in 
n  even  water,  which  ,s  brought  hither'  from®  a  CprinT  i" 
miles  off,  and  fells  for  .three- pence  per  pint.  .  ® 

2.  Maritime  Tehamah,  or  Dhafar.  This  territory  hath  the 

prinapahty  of  Meccaon  the  north,  the  kingdom  of  Mocha  on 
the  fouth  the  Red  Sea  on  the  weft,  and  Yemen  Proper  on  the 
eaft.  The  territory  of  Dhafar  has  feveral  forts  of  fruits, 
that  are  not  el fe where  found  ;  fuch  as  thofe  efpecially,  which 
are  called  the  nargil  and  tambul;  which  are,  according  to 
d  Herbdot,  the  cocoa  and  betel.  Befides  thefe,  we  are  told, 
that  frankincenfe  is  peculiar  to  this  territory  and  province. 

3.  The  prinapahty  of  Zibet,  Zibith,  or  Zaba,  has  the 

MnrhSea  °!  .T®hamah»  or  on  the  north. 

Mocha  on  the  fouth,  and  Yemen  on  the  eaft.  This  country 

is  remarkably  rich  in  balm,  whi.ch  is  reckoned  fome  of  the 
belt  in  Arabia ;  as  alfo  in  manna,  myrrh,  caffia,  and  other 
rich  drugs,  efpecially  frankincenfe.  It  is  gathered  in  fprin?- 
arid  autumn,  and  is  fold  to  all  nations.  & 

Zibet,  is  rich,  populous,  and  the  greateft  mart  in  the  world 
or  frankincenfe,  myrrh,  aloes,  and  other  precious  drugs, 
gums,  &c.  of  this  country.  The  neareft  port  where  the  vef- 
t’  wh,ch  come  from  other  parts  of  Arabia,  Ethiopia,  and 
India,  can  come  m  either  paffage,  is  near  the  fortrefs  of 
Galafsca,  or  Chalafsca,  which  is  about  40  or  50  miles  from 
^ibet :  however,  that  hinders  not  its  being  a  city  of  great 
commerce.  At  Galafsca  is  one  of  the  moft  confiderable 
ports  on  the  Red  Sea,  fince  we  find  in  both  of  them,  not 
on  y  a  the  drugs,  and  other  fine  commodities  from  the  Indies, 
Ibut  likewife  fome  of  the  firft  china-ware  brought  from  thence. 
Zibet  was  once  the  center  of  the  trade  of  Ethiopia,  Egypt, 
and  China;  and  all  agree,  that  it  drives  ftill  a  good  trade  in 
lugar,  lpice,  and  a  variety  of  fruits. 

4-  The  kingdom  of  Mocha  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Taha- 
mah  or  Zibet;  by  the  ftreights  of  Babel-mandel,  which  is  the 
mouth  of.  the  Red-Sea,  oft  the  fouth  ;  by  the  fame  fea  cn  the 
welt,  and  the  principality  of  Hadramut  on  the  eaft.  This 
country  abounds  with  manna,  myrrh,  frankincenfe,  caffia, 
balm,  and  gums  of  feveral  forts,  which  are  fold  here  very 
cheap.  Mocha  is  a  large  and  populous  city,  and  a  fpaciousand 
commodious  port  feated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  a 
very  confiderable  trading  place ;  of  which  we  have  this  ac¬ 
count  from  the  merchants  that  trade  annually  between  it  and 
the  Eaft-Indies.  Numerous  caravans  arrive  here  annually 
fronv  I  urky  and  Egypt,  as  likewife  the  great  Ihip  Manfouri, 
lent  hither  by  the  Sultan,  which  arrives  in  September,  and 
brings  with  it  a  vaft  cargo  of  the  richeft  European  merchan¬ 
dizes,  and  carries  back  the  return  in  fpices,  callico,  filk, 
and  other  India  goods.  The  Ihips  that  ufed  to  unlade  at  A- 
den,  do  likewife  come  hither  to  meet  the  caravans  ;  all  which 
rnuft  needs  render  the  place  exceeding  populous,  as  in  fad 
it  is ;  at  leaft  one  half  of  the  year,  from  March  to  September, 
which  is  the  time  of  trade.  The  chief  commodity  our  fhips 
fetch  from  thence,  is  coffee,  which  grows  in  the  neighbourino- 
country,  and  is  the  bell  to  be  met  with  in  thefe  parts. 

Aden,  is  yet  a  confiderable  trading  port,  but  its  vaft  traffic 
hath  been  in  a  great  meafure  removed  to  Mocha.  ’Till  then 
it  was  a  place  of  great  refort,  and  was  efteemed  one  of  the 
faireft  and  wealthieft  cities  of  Arabia,  being  the  center  of 
commerce  between  the  eaft  and  weft,  the  Perlian  gulph  and 
the  Red  Sea.  ,  &  r 

5*  Principality  of  Xael,  has  Mocha  and  Aden  on  the 
weft,  the  Arabic  fea  on  the  fouth,  the  mountains  of  Yemen, 
or  Gebel  al  Arad  on  the  north,  and  the  kingdom  of  Seger  on 
the  eaft.  T.  he  landy  deferts  here  produce  great  quantities 
of  aloes,  which  they  there  call  fabr  al’  Hadrd,  to  diftingullh 
it  from  that  of  Succotori,  which  we  ftile  Succotrine,  and  is 
much  the  better  of  the  two.  In  the  mountain  of  Schibbam  in 
this  principality,  are  produced  fome  of  the  fineft  onvxes  and 
agate  ftones. 

6.  The  principality  of  Seger,  is  contiguous  on  the  weft  to 
Xael ;  has  the  Arabian,  fea  on  the  fouth  and  eaft,  and  the 
country  of  Gadter  on  the  north.  It  produces  a  good  deal  of 
frankincenfe  and  aloes,  but  the  latter  is  nothing  near  fo  frood 
as  that  which  grows  at  Succotora.  The  town  "of  Dhofar°,  or 
Dhafar,  is  a  confiderable  fea-port  in  this  province. 

7.  The  kingdom  of  Jemen,  or  Oman,  under  which  name  the 
Arabians  comprehend  the  greateft  part  of  Yemen,  or  Arabia 
Fcelix;  from  the  city  of  Aden,  quite  to  that  of  Mafcat  on 
the  gulph  of  Ormus  ;  or,  in  other  words,  from  the  Perfic  to 
the  Arabic  gulph.  YV  e  have  followed  the  more  recent  geo¬ 
graphers,  who  confine  this  kingdom  within  narrower  bounds, 
fince,  according  to  the  Arabian  ones,  it  would  have  eontamed 
thofe  of  Xael  and  Seger  already  mentioned,  as  well  as  the 

4  large 
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large  territories  of  Gadter  and  Mahre,  which  lie  between 
them  and  the  kingdom  we  are  now  fpeaking  of.  According 
to  the  modern  boundaries,  it  extends  itfelf  from  48  to  58  de¬ 
grees  of  eaft  longitude,  but  from  north  to  fouth  only  from 
22 1  to  26  of  latitude,  where  it  juts  fartheft  into  the  Periic 
guiph,  but  in  other  parts  not  above  1  degree  at  the  molt. 
But  of  the  true  limits,  or  foil,  of  thefe  remote  countries,  we 
know  very  little.  The  ifles  of  Zohar,  north  of  cape  Rofal- 
gate,  were  the  chief  places  of  trade  to  the  eaft,  till  the  com¬ 
merce  was  transferred  to  the  city  of  Ormus. 

Oman,  feems  formerly  to  have  been  a  place  of  no  fmall  traffic, 
but,  as  to  its  prefent  ftate,  we  are  altogether  in  the  dark. 
Mascat,  is  a  confiderable  fea-pol't  town,  which  the  Portu- 
gueze  made  choice  of,  after  the  lofs  of  Ormus  :  whilft  they 
held  it,  it  was  a  place  of  great  profit  to  them  ;  but,  being 
beaten  out  by  the  Arabian  princes,  both  place  and  trade  are 
gone  to  decay.  At  prefent,  the  inhabitants  are  a  mixture  of 
Moors,  or  native  Arabians,  fome  Indian  Pagans,  fcme  Jews, 
and  a  few  Portugueze,  who  carry  on  a  trade  with  Ormus,  and 
other  places  on  the  Arabian  and  Periic  coafts.  The  town  is 
pretty  much  frequented  by  the  A1  Arabs,  as  they  emphati¬ 
cally  ftile  themfelves,  who  come  from  the  inlands,  when  they 
hear  any  flfip  is  arrived  at  Mafcat,  whither  they  bring  a  great 
deal  of  poultry,  dates,  and  horfes,  which  they  exchange  for 
rice,  drabs,  and  other  commodities  they  want.  Mafcat  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  place  where  fhips  anciently  fetout  from  Arabia 
to  China. 

We  are  obliged  to  pafs  by  feveral  other  kingdoms,  princi¬ 
palities,  and  provinces  in  this  part  of  Arabia,  both  maritime 
and  inland,  as  there  is  nothing  worth  notice  related,  concern¬ 
ing  them,  or  their  traffic.  All  we  know  of  Gadter  and  Mah- 
reh,  or  Mahrah,  is,  that  the  latter  produces  fome  frankin- 
cenfe,  which  is  gathered  here,  and  fent  into  other  provinces. 
Sanaa,  in  the  territory  of  Tehamah,  is  populous  and  wealthy, 
and  traffics  more  in  money  than  merchandizes.  El’-Katif  in 
the  kingdom  of  inland  Oman,  is  a  place  of  trade,  and  the 
inhabitants  fifh  for  pearl  about  the  neighbouring  coaft.  On 
the  mountain  Shebah  in  the  country  of  Naged,  are  dug  feveral 
curious  ftones;  fuch  as  the  agate,  cornelian,  and  efpecially  that 
called,  in  Arabic,  Gezz  Allemani,  which  is  the  Arabian  onyx, 
and  much  efteemed  for  its  beauty. 

ARAC,  or  ARRAC,  or  RACK,  a  kind  of  fpirituous  liquor  or 
brandy,  made  by  the  Tartars  of  Tungufia,  who  are  fubjecSt  to 
the  czar  of  Mufcovy. 

This  fpirituous  liquor  is  made  of  mare’s  milk,  which  is  left  to 
be  four,  and  is  afterwards  diftiiled  twice  or  thrice,  between 
two  earthen  pots  clofely  flopped,  whence  the  liquor  runs 
through  a  fmall  wooden  pipe.  This  liquor  is  very  ftrong,  and 
intoxicates  more  than  brandy  diftiiled  from  wine, 

Arac  is  likewife  an  excellent  fpirituous  liquor,  which  the  Eno-- 
lifti  get  from  Batavia  or  Malacca  to  make  punch.  The  Cbi- 
nefe  are  thofe  who  make  arac  in  the  Indies  by  diftillation. 
They  make  3  forts  of  it,  extradled,  the  one  from  the  cocoa- 
tree,  the  fecond  from  rice,  and  the  third  from  fugar.  The 
firft  is  the  beft>  and  moft  in  ufe.  They  make  it  of  "the  liquor 
which  ilfues  from  the  blofi'om-bunch  of  the  cocoa-tree.  For 
which  purpofe  they  tie  the  bunch,  whilft  ftill  wrapped  up 
within  its  cod  or  membrane,  with  a  piece  of  packthread,  and 
then  with  a  knife  they  make  a  crofs-cut  in  that  bunch,  a  little 
above  the  place  where  it  is  tied,  and  adapt  a  pitcher  to  it,  to 
receive  the  liquor,  which  is  vinous,  palatable,  and  fweet.  It 
is  called  touac,  or  fouri.  Others  ufe  a  bamboe-cane  inftead 
of  a  pitcher.  Having  thus  drawn  the  liquor,  they  let  it  fer¬ 
ment,  and  afterwards  diftill  it  to  make  arac.  They  have  a 
prodigious  demand  for  it  all  over  the  Eaft-Indies. 

The  Dutch  alfo  import  fome  into  Holland.  It  is  fomething 
Tweeter,  and  lefs  intoxicating  than  common  brandy  j  for 
which  reafon,  the  Englilh  think  it  more  fit  to  make  punch. 
The  author  of  the  Spedacle  de  la  Nature  was  miftaken  in 
aflerting,  that  the  liquor  of  the  cocoa-tree  was  drawn  by 
making  an  incifion  in  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
for  it  is  certain  that  none  would  come  that  way. 

A  further  account  of  arac. 

The  nature  and  compofition  of  this  celebrated  liquor  has  been 
much  controverted.  Mr  Lockyer  tells  us,  that  the  name  of 
arac  is  an  Indian  word  for  ftrong  waters  of  all  kinds ;  for 
they  call  our  fpirits  and  brandy,  Englifh  arac.  But  what  we 
underftand  by  the  name  arac,  is  really  no  other  than  a  fpirit 
procured  by  diftillation  from  a  vegetable  juice  called  toddv, 
which  flows  by  incifion  out  of  the  cocoa-nut-tree,  like  the 
birch-juice  procured  among  us. 

T.  he  toddy,  adds  Mr  Lockyer,  is  a  pleafant  drink  by  itfelf, 
when  new,  and  purges  thofe  who  are  not  ufed  to  it  ;  and, 
when  ftale,  it  is  heady,  and  makes  good  vinegar.  The  Eng- 
lifh  at  Madrafs  ufe  it  as  leven  to  raife  their  bread  with. 

Goa  and  Batavia  are  the  chief  places  for  arac.  At  Goa  there 
are  divers  kinds  ;  Angle,  double,  and  treble  diftiiled.  The 
double  diftiiled,  which  is  that  commonly  fent  abroad,  is  but  a 
weak  fpirit  in  comparifon  to  Batavia  arac:  yet,  on  account  of 
its  peculiar  and  agreeable  flavour,  it  is  preferred  to  all  other 
aracs  of  India.  This  is  attributed  to  the  earthen  vefiels,  which 
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alone  they  ufe  at  Goa  to  draw  the  fpirit :  whereas  at  Batavia 
they  ufe  copper-ftills. 

The  Parier  arac  made  at  Madras,  and  the  Columbo  and  Qui- 
lone  arac  at  other  places,  being  fiery  hot  fpirits,  are  but  little 
valued  by  the  Europeans,  and  therefore  leldom  imported 
though  highly  prized  among  the  natives. 

British  Laws,  relating  to  Arac. 


By  flat.  2  Geo.  T.  cap.  30.  Arac  on  board  a  flfip  within  the 
limits  of  any  port  of  Great-Britain,  or  found  unftfippjng  or 
unflfipped  before  entry,  may  be  fearched  for  and  feized,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  package,  by  the  officers  of  excife,  in  like  manner 
as  by  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms. 

Upon  an  excife- officer’s  fufpicion  of  concealment  of  arac 
made  before  the  commiffioners  or  a  juflice  of  the  peace,  they 
may  impower.him  to  enter  fuch  fufpeded  places,  and  feize 
the  liquors,  with  the  calks,  &c. 

If  the  officers  are  obftru&ed,  the  penalty  is  100  1. 

Arac  is  not  to  be  fold  but  in  warehoufes,  and  entered  as  di- 
rcdlly  by  6  Geo.  I.  cap.  21.  upon  forfeiture,  and  the  calks 
&c. 

If  permits  are  not  returned  which  are  granted  for  the  remo¬ 
val  of  arac,  or  if  the  goods  are  not  fent  away  within  the  time 
.  limited,  the  penalty  is  treble  the  value. 

If  the  permits  are  not  returned,  and  the  decreafe  is  not  found 
to  be  fufficient,  the  like  quantity  is  forfeited. 

Permits  are  not  to  be  taken  out,  but  by  diredion  in  writing  of 
the  proprietor  of  the  flock,  or  his  known  fervant,  upon  forfei¬ 
ture  of  50  1.  or  three  months  imprifonment. 

By  flat.  9  Geo.  II.  cap.  35.  If  arac  is  offered  to  fale  without 
a  permit,  or  by  any  hawker,  pedlar,  &c.  with  a  permit,  the 
perfon,  to  whom  it  is  offered,  may  feize  and  carry  it  to  the 
next  warehoufe  belonging  to  the  cuftoms  or  excife  and  brin°- 
the  perfon  offering  the  lame  before  anyjuffice  of  the  peace° 
to  be  committed  to  prifon,  and  profecuted  lor  the  penalties  in! 
curred  by  fuch  offence. 

The  perfon  leizing  fuch  goods  may  profecute  in  his^own 
name;  and,  on  recovery,  is  intitled  to  J  part  of  the  grofs 
produce  of  the  fale.  And  the  commiffioners  are  (ifdefired) 
upon  a  certificate  from  the  juftice  of  the  offender’s  being  com¬ 
mitted  to  prifon,  to  advance  to  the  feizer  1  s.  per  aaljon  for 
the  arac  fo  feized,  6 

Arac  (except  for  the  ufe  of  thefeamen  two  gallons  e^ch)  found 
m  any  fhip  or.veflei  arrived  from  foreign  parts  at  anchor  or 
hovermg  within  the  limits  of  any  port,  or  within  two  leagues 
or  the  Ihore,  and  not  proceeding  on  lief  voyage  (unlefs  m'cafe 
of  unavoidable  neceffity  and  diftrefs  of  weather,  notice  where¬ 
of  muff  be  given  to  the  colleaor  or  chief  officer  of  the  port 
upon  the  flu  p’s  arrival)  is  forfeited,  with  the  boxes,  calks  and 
other  package,  or  the  value  thereof. 

A  RAINS,  ftriped  or  checked  armorines  or  taffeties,  which 
come  from  the  Indies. 


„  ■»  »  *  v  v^i  IUU..V.  vtll  -  tl,  ... 

the  fingle  mine  there  of  Catamito.  It  owes  its  name  to  fome 
refetnblance  it  bears  to  a  cob-web  (a  fpider  bein<r  called  ara- 
nea  in  Latin,  and  aragnee  in  French)  being  compofed  of 
threads  of  pure  filver,  which  to  the  fight  appear  like  a  filver 
lace,  when  burned  to  feparate  the  filk  from  it.  It  is  the 
richeft  of  all  kinds  of  filver  ore. 

ARARES,  a  name  given  by  the  Indians  to  that  kind  of  fruit 
which  is  called,  in  Europe,  citrine  mirobolans.  This  fort  of 
mirobolans  is  thought  proper  to  purge  the  craft. 

ARATE,  a  weight  in  Portugal.  See  Arobe! 

AKBll  ER  *,  or  ARBITRATOR,  an  extraordinary  judge,  or 
commiffioner,  in  one  or  more  caufes,  between  party  and  party 
chofen  by  their  mutual  confent.  J 


A  tyiuil. 


v/i  ill 


. . . TV  ,  U1J,C,C11VC  uciwetrn  armter  and  arbitra¬ 
tor  :  tiiough  both  ground  their  power  on  the  compromife  of 
the  parties,  yet  their  liberty  is  diverfe  :  for  an  arbiter  is  tied 

to  proceed  and  judge,  according  to  the  forms,  cuiioms,  and 

uiages  in  the  law an  arbitrator  is  permitted  wholly  to  ufe 
his  own  difcretion  in  accommodating  the  con troverfy  com¬ 
mitted  to  him,  according  to  what  leems  juft  and  equitable 
agreeable  to  hrs  own  judgment. 

The  ordinances  in  France  direeft,  that  all  differences  among 
merchants  in  relation  to  their  trade,  and  among  partners  in 
relation  to  their  partnerfhips,  be  determined  by  arbitrators  : 
which  gives  unto  the  arbitrators,  who  are  named  for  all  thefe 
iorts  of  differences,  a  right  to  terminate  them  with  all  poffi- 
e  diligence,^  in  order  to  avoid  the  delays  of  judicial  proceed- 
mgs;  and  aho  a  right  to  qualify  the  awards  which  they  (five 
on  affairs  of  that  kind,  with  fuch  temperaments  of  equi- 

ddervetheyft  ^  that  the  fa£is  and  circumftances  may 

I11  England,  although  there  is  no  particular  obligation  laid  on 
parties  to  refer  their  differences  to  arbitration,  the  cuftom 
is  in  I  ranee,  in  tome  cafes  ;  yet  the  ftatutes  recommend 
thefe  references  to  the  fubjecl,  and  more  particularly  to  mer¬ 
chants  and  traders,  as  an  ufeful  expedient  to  end  their  diffe¬ 
rences  with  the  greater  eafe  and  expedition.  And,  in  order 
to  give  more  weight  and  efficacy  to  the  award  of  the  arbitra- 
*  ‘  ‘  tors. 
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tors,  the  parties  are  allowed  to  agree  among  themfelves, 
that  their  fubmiffion  of  the  fuit  to  the  award  or  umpirage  of 
any  perfon,  or  perfons,  may  be  made  a  rule  of  any  of  his 
majefty’s  courts  of  record,  that  the  parties  may  be  thereby 
finally  concluded. 

Stat.  9  and  io  Will.  III.  cap.  15.  feft.  1.  After  the  nth  of 
May  1698,  all  merchants  and  others,  defiring  to  end  any  con- 
troverfy  (for  which  there  is  no  remedy  but  by  perfonal  action, 
or  fuit  in  equity)  by  arbitration,  may  agree  that  their  fubmif- 
fion  of  the  fuit  to  the  award  or  umpirage  of  any  perfons  fhall 
be  made  a  rule  of  any  of  his  majefty’s  courts  of  record, 
which  the  parties  fhall  chufe,  and  may  infert  fuch  their  agree¬ 
ment,  in  their  fubmiffion,  or  the  condition  of  the  bond  or 
promife  :  and  upon  producing  an  affidavit  of  fuch  agreement, 
and  upon  reading  and  filing  fuch  affidavit  in  the  court  fo  cho- 
fen,  the  fame  may  be  entered  of  record  in  fuch  court,  and  a 
rule  of  court  fhall  be  thereupon  made,  that  the  parties  fhall 
fubmit  to,  and  finally  be  concluded  by,  fuch  arbitration  or 
umpirage;  and,  in  cafe  of  difobedience  thereto,  the  party 
neglecting  or  refufing  fhall  be  fubjeft  to  all  the  penalties  of 
contemning  a  rule  of  court,  and  procefs  fhall  iftue  accordingly  ; 
■which  fhall  not  be  flopped  or  delayed  by  any  order,  &c. 
of  any  other  court,  either  of  law  or  equity,  unlefs  it  ap¬ 
pear  on  oath,  that  the  arbitrators  or  umpire  mifbehaved 
themfelves,  and  that  fuch  award  was  corruptly  or  unduly 
procured. 

Seft.  2.  Any  arbitration  or  umpirage  procured  by  corruption 
or  undue  means  fhall  be  void,  and  fet  afide  by  any  court  of 
law  or  equity,  fo  as  fuch  corruption  or  undue  practice  be 
complained  of  in  the  court  where  the  rule  is  made  for  fuch 
arbitration,  before  the  laft  day  of  the  next  term  after  fuch  ar¬ 
bitration  made  and  publifhed  to  the  parties. 

The  power  of  arbitrators  is  to  be  regulated  by  the  compromife 
between  the  parties,  as  to  what  concerns  the  differences  which 
they  are  to  determine,  and  whatever  they  decree  beyond  that, 
is  of  no  effeft. 

Arbitrators,  in  their  proceedings,  are  to  obferve  the  five  fol¬ 
lowing  points,  viz. 

I.  That  the  award  made  be  given  up  in  writing  within 
the  time  limited,  by  the  bonds  of  compromife  between  the 
parties. 

2.  That  there  be  appointed  by  the  award  fome  reciprocal  aft 
to  be  done  by  each  party  to  other,  which  the  law  requireth  to 
be  quid  pro  quo,  albeit  never  fo  final). 

3.  That  they  make  a  final  end,  and  do  determine  upon  *11  the 
points  or  differences  produced  before  them  by  fpecification,  if 
they  be  required  fo  to  do,  and  authorized  thereunto. 

4.  That  they  do  not  award  any  of  the  parties  to  do  or  per¬ 
form  any  unlawful  aft  or  thing  prohibited,  and  againft  the 
law. 

5.  That  they  do  not  award  any  thing,  whereby  any  matter 
already  determined  by  decree  in  Chancery  or  judgment  at  the 
common  law,  or  any  fentence  judicially  given  in  the  caufe,  be 
infringed  or  meddled  withal. 

After  a  definitive  fentence  is  given,  the  funftion  of  arbitrators 
ceafes,  and  they  have  not  power  to  retraft  or  alter  it. 

No  matters  wherein  the  public  is  concerned,  or  befides  thofe 
of  a  private  nature,  which  regard  property  between  perfon  and 
perfon,  can  be  fubmicted  to  the  decilion  of  arbitrators. 

Eefides  the  differences  among  merchants  relating  to  their 
trade,  and  among  partners  in  relaiion  to  their  partnerfhips, 
thofe  touching  the  partition  of  inheritances  among  near  relati¬ 
ons,  accounts  of  guardianfhips,  and  other  administrations,  the 
reftitution  of  marriage  portions,  and  of  dowers,  muft  in 
France  be  referred  to  arbitrators  :  and  it  is  ordained  that,  in 
cafe  any  of  the  parties  refufe  to  name  arbitrators  on  their  part, 
the  judge  fhall  name  them. 

Or,  in  cafe  of  death  or  long  abfence  of  one  of  the  arbiters, 
the  parties  concerned  muff  chufe  another,  or  upon  their  re- 
fufal  the  judge  is  to  name  one.  So  if  the  arbitrators  differ 
in  opinion,  and  are  not  able  to  agree  among  themfelves,  the 
judge  is  to  appoint  a  fuper-arbiter. 

All  articles  of  partnerfhips  fhould  contain  a  claufe,  by  which 
the  partners  bind  themlelves  to  fubmit  to  arbitrators,  in  the 
difputes  that  may  arife  between  them. 

And  the  fame  fhould  be  obferved  in  contrafts  or  policies  of 
affurance. 

RBITRARA ,  that  which  is  left  to  the  choice  or  determi¬ 
nation  of  men,  or  not  fixed  or  fettled  by  any  pofuive  law  or 
injunction.  As  arbitrary  fines  are  mulfts  ufually  called 
amercements. 

o  ARBI  TRATE,  to  adjudge  or  aft  as  an  arbiter  :  to  award 
or  give  fentence. 

The  French  ufe  the  word  arbiter  in  another  fenfe  alfo  ;  it  fig- 
nifies  to  eftimate  a  thing  in  general,  without  entering  into  par¬ 
ticulars.  In  this  lenfe  they  fav,  the  judges-confuls  have  arbi¬ 
trated  (ont  arbitre)  the  coft,  damages,  and  interefts,  at  fuch  a 
ium  :  that  is,  they  have  calculated  them  fo  much.  Arbiters, 
or  common  friends,  have  attributed  to  what  f'urn  the  decay 
of  fuch  merchandizes  mav  amount. 

tcBITRA  ITON,  a  jurifdiftion  chofen  voluntarily,  by  parties 
at  variance,  to  have  their  difference  terminated  and'adjuftrd 
by  perfons  impowered  by  them,  and  who  are  ftiled  arbiters,  or 
arbitrators.  It  is  alfo  faid  of  the  fentence  pronounced  by  the 

V  O  L.  I. 
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arbiters.  As  for  inftance.  Thefe  merchants  have  referred 
their  difpute  to  an  arbitration,  i.  e.  to  be  decided  by  arbiters. 
Thefe  perfons  are  very  much  employed  in  arbitration  ;  that 
is,  are  often  chofen  arbiters.  This  caufe  has  been  determined 
by  arbitration,  i.  e.  by  the  fentence  of  arbiters. 
Arbitration',  in  matters  of  the  f  oreign  Exchange,  is  the 
molt  beneficial,  as  well  as  the  moft  delicate,  branch  of  ex¬ 
change  to  be  thoroughly  informed  of. 

Before  any  one  apphes  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  -of  this  fubjeft,  it 
is  neceflary  that  he  fhould  be  well  fkilled  in  all  the  practical 
operations,  in  regard  to  the  reducing  of  the  fterlmg  money 
of  England  into  the  foreign  monies  of  exchange,  and  of  ac-' 
count,  of  all  places  throughout  Europe,  according  to  thedireft 
courfes  of  exchange,  eltablifhed  for  thefe  purpofes,  and  vice 
verfa.  Alfo, 

2.  That  he  fhould  be  acquainted  with  the  methods  of  con¬ 
verting  fterling  money  into  the  monies  of  exchange,  and  of 
account,  of  all  other  places  of  commerce,  wherewith  England 
has  no  direft  eftablifhed  courfes  of  exchange,  but  is  under  the 
neceffity  of  making  ufe  of  the  intermediate  exchange  of  other 
places:  together  with  the  nature  of  the  agios,  and  the  manner 
of  converting  their  bank  monies  into  current,  and  the  reverfe. 

3.  The  manner  of  calculating  all  the  foreign  monies  through¬ 
out  Europe  into  thofe  of  every  other  diftinft  country,  either 
according  to  the  direft,  or  intermediate  exchange;  which 
makes  a  much  greater  variety  of  cafes,  than  thole,  who  are 
not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  this  extenfive  fubjeft,  can 
imagine.  See  the  article  Exchanges. 

4.  It  is  previoufly  neceflary,  alfo.  to  the  entering  upon  a  know- 
lege  of  the  arbitration  of  exchange,  to  know  the  intrinfic 
value  of  foreign  monies,  according  to  the  moft  accurate  af- 
fays,  which  have  been  made  for  that  purpofe. 

5.  Laftly,  it  is  requifite  to  underftand  the  general  natural 
caufes  of  the  rife  and  fall  of  the  courfes  of  exchange  between 
nation  and  nation,  or  between  one  trading  city  and  another 
in  the  fame  nation. 

That  I  may  communicate  my  meaning  with  the  greater  per- 
fpicuity,  it  may  be  proper,  for  the  fatisfaftion  of  others,  as 
well  as  practical  merchants  and  remitters,  to  premife.  That 
as  the  advantages  to  be  made  by  underftanding  how  to  ar¬ 
bitrate  the  exchange  at  all  times,  and  in  relpeft  to  all  places, 
depend  on  the  general  rile  and  fall  of  the  prices  of  exchange 
between  one  nation  and  another  ;  fo  that  rjfe  and  fall  depends 
on  the  ballance  of  trade  being  either  in  favour,  or  againft  a 
nation. 

That  the  courfe  of  exchange  is  the  criterion  of  the  ballance 
of  trade,  has  been  allowed,  not  only  by  great  ftateimen  and 
fpeculative  politicians,  but  by  the  moft  fkilfui  and'  fagacious 
praftical  traders. 

As  this  matter  is  put  in  a  very  rational  and  familiar  light  by 
thofe  able  and  diftfnguifhed  merchants  of  the  city  of  London, 
who  were  inftrumental,  in  conjunction  with  the  late  ever 
memorable  Earls  of  Hallifax  and  Stanhope,  in  defeating  the 
French  treaty  of  commerce,  in  the  year  1712;  I  fhall  quote 
their  reafoning  upon  this  point,  from  the  Britifh  Merchant. 
In  confequence  of  which,  the  praftical  application  of  what 
we  fhall  communicate  on  the  topic  under  confideration,  will 
appear  the  more  intelligible: 

‘  Suppofe,  fay  they,  the  tenant  in  Wiltfhire  is  to  pay  for  rent 
‘  ICO  1.  to  his  landlord  in  London  ;  and  the  woollen-draper  in 
‘  London  is  to  pay  the  like  fum  to  his  clothier  in  Wiltfhire  : 

*  both  thefe  debts  may  be  paid,  without  tranfmitting  one  far- 
‘  thing  from  one  place  to  the  other,  by  bills  of  exchange,  or 
c  by  exchanging  one  debtor  for  the  other  thus  :  That  is, 

‘  the  tenant  may  receive  the  landlord's  order  to  pay  ico  1.  to 
‘  the  clothier  in  the  country  ;  and  the  woollen-  draper  may  re- 
‘  ceive  his  clothier’s  order  to  pay  the  like  fum  to  the  landlord 
‘  in  town. 

‘  Thefe  two  orders  are  properly  called  bills  of  exchange;  the 
c  debt^  are  exchanged  by  them  ;  that  is,  the  woollemdraper 

*  in  town,  inftead  of  the  tenant  in  the  country,  is  become 

*  debtor  to  the  landlord ;  and  the  tenant  in  the  country,  in- 
‘  Head  of  the  woollen-draper  in  town,  is  become  debtor  to 

*  the  clothier  :  and,  when  thefe  orders  are  complied  with,  the 
‘  two  debts  between  London  and  the  country  are  difeharged, 

‘  without  fending  one  Bulling  in  fpecie  from  the  one  10  the 
‘  other. 

‘  In  like  manner,  the  wareboufe-man  in  London  is  indebted 
‘  in  100  1.  for  fluffs  to  the  weaver  in  Norwich  ;  and  the  lin- 

*  nen-draper  in  Norwich  is  indebted  in  the  like  fum  to  the 
‘  Hambuigh  merchant  in  London  ;  both  thefe  debts  may  be 
‘  paid  by  bills  of  exchange,  or  by  the  exchange  of  one  debtor 
‘  for  the  ether,  by  placing  one  debtor  in  the  'other’s  ftead  ; 

‘  that  is,  the  warehoufe-man  may  receive  the  order  of  his 
‘  weaver,  to  pay  100  I.  to  the  Hamburgh  merchant;  and  the 
‘  linnen-draper  may  receive  the  order  of  the  Hamburgh  mer- 
‘  chant,  to  pay  the  like  fum  to  the  weavtr. 

‘  Thefe  orders  are  bills  of  exchange;  the  debtor  in  one  place 
‘  is  changed  for  the  debtor  in  the  other  :  and  thus  both  debts 
‘  may  be  paid,  without  fending  one  Angle  fljilling  in  fpecie, 

*  from  the  one  city  to  the  other. 

*  But,  A  the  debts  due  from  both  places  are  not  equal,  then 
‘  only  the  fame  quantity  of  debts  on  both  jides  can  be  paid 
‘  by  bills  of  exchange.  The  ballance  muft  be  fent  in  money 

‘  from 
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1  from  the  city,  from  whence  the  greateft  fums  are  due.  for 
t  example  t 

<  jf  by  the  trade  between  London  and  Norwich,  the  former 

*  owes  io,cocl.  to  the  latter,  and  the  latter  no  more  than 
C  qoool.  to  the  former;  it  is  manifeft,  that  only  the  debts 
t  of  gcoo  1.  on  each  fide  can  be  difcharged  by  bills  of  ex- 
1  change;  the  ballance  of  xoool.  muft  be  fent  either  from 
t  London,  or  fome  other  place  indebted  to  London,  to  even 

*  the  account  between  both  the  cities. 

<  Let  us  fuppofe  then,  that  to  fend  and  infure  iooo  un 

*  fpecie  to  Norwich  would  coft  5  1.  or  io.s.  per  cent,  which 
4  of  the  debtors  in  London  would  be  willing  to  be  at  this 
‘  charge  ?  It  is  natural  to  believe,  that  every  one,  will  en- 
4  deavour  to  fhift  it  off  from  himfelf,  that  every  one  will  en- 
‘  deavour  to  pay  his  money  by  a  bill  of  exchange;  it  is  na- 
4  tural  to  believe  that  every  one,  rather  than  hand  the  colt 
■c  and  hazard  of  fending  100 1.  in  fpecie,  would  pay  100  1. 

4  5  s.  in  London  for  a  debtor  in  Norwich,  upon  condition 
1  that  the  Norwich  debtor  {hould  pay  an  100  1.  for  him  in 

4  that  city.  .  ,  ,  f 

4  By  which  means  the  Norwich  debtor  would  pay  his  debt  of 
4  100  1.  in  London  with  lefs  than  that  fum,  while  the  London 
4  debtor  would  be  obliged  to  give  more  than  that  fum  for  the 
4  payment  of  100 1.  in  Norwich.  And,  if  fuch  for  years 
4  together  were  the  courfe  of  exchange  between  London  and 
4  Norwich,  there  could  be  no  queftion  to  which  of  the  two 
4  cities  a  fum  muft  be  fent  in  fpecie  to  pay  the  ballance  ; 

4  that  city  undoubtedly  pays  the  ballance,  that  gives  more 
4  than  the  par ;  that  undoubtedly  receives  the  ballance,  that 
4  gives  lefs  than  the  par  for  bills  of  exchange. 

4  The  courfe  of  exchange,  in  this  cafe,  would  fufficiently 
4  decide  that  the  ballance  of  trade  is  on  the  fide  of  that  city, 

4  that  procures  bills  of  exchange  upon  the  moft  eafy  terms. 

4  I  have  taken  examples  from  two  Englifh  cities,  where  the 
4  money  is  of  the  fame  denomination  ;  and  the  fame  quan- 
4  titles  are  equally  at  par  in  both.  But  the  cafe  is  the  very 
4  fame  between  two  cities,  where  the  denominations  of  the 
4  money  are  different,  as  long  as  any  certain  quantity  of 
4  money  in  the  one  can  be  reduced  to  a  par  or  equality  with 
4  any  certain  quantity  of  money  in  the  other. 

4  For  example,  the  old  French  crown  was  juft  equal  or  par 
4  to  54*  pence  Englifh;  and  444^  of  thefe  crowns  were 
4  juft  par,  or  equal  to  an  100 1.  fterling;  every  farthing 
4  given  more  or  lefs  than  54 d.  for  crown,  in  a  bill  of  ex- 
4  change  between  London  and  Pans,  amounts  to  g  s.  3  d.  up- 
4  on  444  crowns,  or  upon  fo  many  times  54  d. 

*  This  was  in  the  year  1713.  But  what  is  the  cafe  at  prefent, 
See  the  article  Coin,  where  the  aflays,  weights,  and  values 
of  foreign  fiver  and  gold  coins  is  given  !  by  which  it  will  ap¬ 
pear,  whether  England  or  foreign  countries  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  by  exchange,  according  to  the  intrinfic  value  of  fuch 
coins. 

4  Suppofe  then  the  courfe  of  exchange  between  London  and 
4  Paris  flood  thus  heretofore.  If  a  man  in  Paris,  indebted 
4  to  London,  paid  a  farthing  lefs  than  the  par  for  a  bill  of 

4  exchange  upon  London  to  pay  54  d.  there;  the  Parifian 

4  paid  his  debt  to  London  of  100  1.  by  a  bill  of  exchange  that 
4  coft  him  in  Paris  9  s.  3d.  lefs  than  that  fum  :  and  if  a 

4  merchant  in  London  gave  a  farthing  more  than  the  par  for 

4  a  bill  of  exchange  upon  Paris,  to  pay  a  French  crown,  the 
4  Londoner  gave  9  s.  3d.  more  than  100 1.  for  a  bill  of  ex- 
4  change  to  pay  that  fum  in  Paris. 

4  If  fuch  was  the  courfe  of  exchange  between  London  and 
4  Paris :  if  the  firft  gave  above  the  par,  and  the  fecond  lefs 
4  than  par  for  bills  of  exchange  to  pay  their  refpedfive  debts, 
4  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  bills  of  exchange  were  more 
4  eaflly  to  be  had  in  Paris  than  at  London ;  and  confequently, 
4  that  greater  fums  were  due  from  the  latter  than  the  for- 
4  mer ;  and  that  we  paid  a  ballance  upon  our  trade  to  that 
4  kingdom.  And  as  the  price  rofe  here  to  a  penny  or  two 
4  pence  above  the  par,  or  fell  there  fo  much  below  it  ;  it 
4  fhewed  fo  much  the  greater  fcarcity  here,  and  the  greater 
4  plenty  there  of  bills  of  exchange  ;  and  that  fo  much  the 
4  greater  ballance  of  bullion  was  going  hence,  by  means  of 
4  our  trade  to  that  country.’ 

Here  let  the  intelligent  practical  merchant  and  remitter,  Szc. 
make  his  obfervations  on  what  we  mean  by  the  intrinfic  ar¬ 
bitration  of  the  exchanges,  which  need  not  be  further  en¬ 
larged  upon,  if  he  confiders  the  due  application  of  what  has 
been  Paid  ;  this  Angle  cafe  being  as  good  as  a  multitude. 

The  foregoing  reafoning  may  be  further  carried  on  thus  : 

If  the  city  of  Bourdeaux  owes  100, coo  ounces  of  Alver  at 
Paris,  and  fends  wines  and  brandies  to  Holland  for  100, coo 
ounces:  and  if  Holland  fends  fpecie  to  Paris  for  100,000 
ounces,  due  to  the  bankers  at  Bourdeaux;  and  with  thefe  the 
fpecie-merchants  at  Paris  remit  and  pay  the  1 00,000  ounces 
they  owe  to  Holland  :  in  this  cafe  the  exchange  between 
Bourdeaux  and  Paris,  Bourdeaux  acd  Holland,  and  Paris  and 
Holland,  will  be  at  par  ;  there  will  be  no  variation,  but  what 
proceeds  from  the  commiffion  of  the  negotiators  concerned  in 
the  returns. 

But  in  regard  that  the  coin  of  France  is  reckoned  by  livres, 
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fols,  and  deniers ;  and  in  Holland,  by  florins,  ftivers,  and 
groots ;  that  the  coin  in  ufe  in  Holland  differs  in  the  ftan- 
dard,  bulk,  and  mark,  from  that  ufed  in  France;  the  com¬ 
putation  of  the  exchanges  is  made  by  the  exchanging  fo  many 
Dutch  groots,  for  a  French  exchange  crown;  and,  although 
this  at  firft  view  does  not  feem  to  denote  that  the  exchange  is 
fo  much  per  cent  over  or  under  par,  jet  in  reality  it  is  fo  ; 
and  the  banker,  concerned  in  the  Dutch  exchange,  knows 
how  to  calculate  this  par  in  the  tale  of  French  crowns,  and 

Dutch  groots.  . 

So  that  the  exchange  between  London  and  Pans,  and  Paris 
and  Amfterdam,  &c.  is,  in  effeft,  carried  on  juft  as  it  is  be¬ 
tween  London  and  Wiltfhire,  or  London  and  Norwich;  only 
with  this  difference,  that  the  accounts  are  kept  in  another 
gibberifh  ;  and  that  the  charge  and  rifle  of  fending  money 
from  London  to  Paris,  or  from  Paris  to  Amfterdam,  is  greater 
than  that  of  fending  it  from  London  to  Wiltfhire,  or  Nor¬ 
wich  ;  and  when  the  ballance  of  trade  with  Amfterdam  is 
againft  Paris,  the  exchange  at  Paris  will  be  from  5  to  6  per 
cent,  above  the  par  by  bills  on  Amfterdam  ;  whereas  it  will 
feldom  exceed  an  half  per  cent,  above  par  between  London 
and  Norwich, 

Whether  France  pays  livres,  fols,  and  deniers,  for  ryals  of 
plate,  and  marvedees,  new  or  old  in  Spain  ;  for  crufadoes,  or 
milrees  in  Portugal  ;  for  guilders,  rix-dollars,  or  marks-lubs, 
in  the  north;  for  pounds,  fliillings,  and  pence  fterling;  for 
marks,  piafters,  and  ducats,  in  Italy  ;  the  par  of  the  exchange 
is  always  ounce  for  ounce  of  Alver,  or  rather  of  gold,  that 
being  of  eaAer  carriage,  and  moft  commonly  is  tranfported  in 
the  ballance  of  trade  ;  and  the  computations  and  evaluations 
of  the  exchange  will  fquare  every-where  with  our  firft  ex¬ 
amples.  ' 

If  France  owes  a  ballance  in  trade  to  Flanders  of  ico,ooo 
ounces ;  Flanders  to  Holland  of  1 00,000  ounces ;  Holland  to 
England  of  100,000  ounces;  England  to  Spain  of  100, coo 
ounces;  Spain  to  Italy  of  100,000  ounces;  Italy  to  Ger¬ 
many  of  100,000  ounces;  Germany  to  France  of  100,000 
ounces  ;  the  exchange  may  be  carried  on  at  par  between  all 
thefe  countries,  without  any  tranfportation  of  gold  or  filver. 

But  as  the  ballance  of  trade  grows  due  gradually  from  one 
country  to  any  other,  by  an  importation  of  commodities,  the 
variation  of  exchanges  follows  the  fame  proportion. 

And  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  judicious  general  merchant,  and 
the  fagacious  remitter,  to  fpeculate  where  the  ballance  of  trade 
lies,  among  the  European  nations  at  all  points  of  time ;  for 
by  that  means  he  may  embrace  his  opportunities  of  advantage, 
and  thefe  almoft  daily  between  fome  nation  or  other,  provi¬ 
ded  his  credit  and  correfpondence  are  duly  eftablifhed  to  ad¬ 
mit  thereof. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  the  reader  may  obferve  the  utility 
of  knowing  the  intrinfic  arbitration  of  exchange,  by  comparing 
the  courfes  with  the  real  value  of  money.  For  more  matter 
relating  to  which,  fee  the  article  Exchange. 

Another  method  of  confidering  the  arbitration  of  exchanges, 
is  founded  upon  comparing  the  various  occafional  prices  of 
exchange  together  between  nation  and  nation  ;  in  order  to 
difeover  at  all  times,  whether  certain  courfes  continue  in  an 
equality  of  proportion,  or  how  far  they  deviate  therefrom  : 
by  which  means  the  advantage  to  be  made  by  fuch  a  compa- 
rifon  of  exchanges  may  be  exadfly  afeertained,  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  merchant  or  remitter  to  take  his  meafures  accord¬ 
ingly,  and  not  to  let  the  advantageous  occaAon  efcape  his 
cognizance.  And  this  muft  neceffarily  prove  the  cafe,  pro¬ 
vided  a  perfon  is  not  accomplilhed  in  this  branch  of  the  ex¬ 
changes. 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  illuftration  of  this  matter  by  exam¬ 
ples,  it  will  be  proper  to  obferve,  that,  in  a  companion  or 
combination  of  the  courfes  of  exchange  of  feveral  places  to¬ 
gether,  it  is  rare,  very  rare  indeed,  that  they  happen  to  ebb 
and  flow  in  an  exadf  equality  of  proportion  ;  the  reafon  where¬ 
of  muft  be  obvious  to  every  one,  who  confiders  that  the  bal¬ 
lance  of  trade  differs  between  different  nations,  and  confe- 
quently,  from  what  has  been  faid,  the  courfes  of  exchange 
will  be  in  favour,  or  otherwife,  of  fome  nations,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  others.  This  is  fo  plain,  that  it  needs  no  further 
animadverflon. 

This  being  the  cafe,  the  judgment  of  the  exebange-negotia-  \ 
tor  conflfts  in  vigilantly  obferving,  from  a  due  comparifon  of 
the  courfes,  where  the  greateft  inequality  of  proportion  lies;  j 
for  there  lies  the  greateft  proAt  to  be  made  by  drawing  and  re¬ 
mitting  to  certain  places  preferably  to  others. 

But  the  greateft  proAt  to  be  made  this  way  does  not  always 
happen  to  arife,  from  a  comparifon  of  thefe  courfes  only  where 
the  general  currency  of  a  trader’s  bufinefs  lies  :  on  the  contra¬ 
ry,  from  the  circumftances  and  the  nature  of  the  trade  of 
Inch  countries,  the  rife  and  fall  of  the  courfes  may  generally 
continue  in  fuch  an  equality  of  proportion,  as  only  occafton- 
ally,  or  feldom,  to  admit  of  any  extra  proAt  by  the  exchange.  -J 
Vv  hence  it  is,  that  thole,  who  are  unacquainted  with  theniceties 
of  thefe  computations,  think  there  are  little  or  no  advantages 
to  be  made  to  other  places,  with  which  they  do  not  happen  to 
have  any  tranfactions.  "1  his  is  an  egregious  miftake  1  nay, 
if  a  merchant  has  dealings  with  two  or  three  different  nations, 
it  is  very  rare,  but  conficlerable  advantages  are  to  be  made,  by 
4  knowing 
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knowing  how  to  arbitrate  the  exchanges  with  accuracy  :  and 
the  more  general  his  correfpondence  is  with  various  nations, 
the  greater  opportunities  he  has  of  reaping  benefit  by  his  fu- 
perior  fkiil  in  this  branch  of  mercantile  fcience. 

To  the  end  that  my  meaning  may  be  the  more  readily  com¬ 
prehended,  the  following  diagram  may  be  neceffary. 


Anrfterdaxii 


London 


Baris 


Let  it  be  fuppofed,  that  the  exchange  between  London  and 
Amfterdam  is  at  34  :  6,  and  between  London  and  Paris  at 
31  What  is  the  proportional  arbitrated  price  between  Am¬ 
sterdam  and  Paris  ? 

The  moft  concife  method  of  difcovering  the  proportional  ar¬ 
bitrated  price  is  by  a  numerical  equation,  in  the  algebraic  way 
of  analyfis :  Thus, 

-f-  Signifies  addition  Say  1  cr.  Paris  =  3  id.  |  fterling 

. - -  fubtrattion  240  d.  fieri.  34 ;  b  —  414 

x  -----  multiplication 

4 - divifion 

*.* - therefore 

= - equality 

The  right-hand  fide  of  the  equation  conflitutes  a  general  di¬ 
vidend,  the  left-hand  fide  a  general  divifor. 

But  as  the  fradlional  parts  make  it  troublefome  for  moft  to  x 
and  4-  them,  who  are  not  well  acquainted  with  fractions  both 
vulgar  and  decimal ;  and  as  thefe  are  fometimes  too  tedious 
for  men  of  bufmefs ;  the  moft  eafy  and  concife  practical  way 
is  to  reduce  thefe  equations,  according  to  the  following  ax¬ 
ioms,  viz. 

(1.)  Equal  quantities  multiplied  by  equal  quantities,  their  pro- 
duds  are  equal.  And  (2.)  Equal  quantities  divided  by  equal 
quantities,  their  quotas  are  equal ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  numbers 
refulting  therefrom  remain  proportionally  equal. 

Examples  as  above. 

*  =3*  i 

W  -  4H 

f  —  127 

80  = 

2  69 

v  127  X  69 

80  x  2  ~  to  the  anfwer.  That 
Is  to  fay,  that  if  you  multiply  127  by  69,  and  divide  the 
produd  thereof  by  that  of  80  multiplied  by  2,  you  have  the 
true  anfwer  required,  which  you  will  find  to  be  54  i§§,  the 
neareft  practical  fradion  in  common  bufinefs  being 
However,  the  calculation  muft  be  made  with  the  utmoft  ac¬ 
curacy,  or  you  will  not  fo  well  know  what  you  are  about. 
This  is  only  an  abbreviation  of  the  operation  upon  the  pre¬ 
ceding  axioms.  As  1.  You  x  the  31  iby  4,  which  gives  12 7 
placed  unaer  the  line,  and  a  4  let  on  the  other  fide  to  ballance 
it  from  the  firft  axiom. 

I  hen,  as  there  don  t  happen  to  be  more  fradions,  I  proceed 
to  abbreviate  the  work  further  by  divifion.— Thus  I  find  at 
one  glance  of  the  eye,  that  240  and  414  will  both  divide  by 
3*  whlch  Produce  for  quotas  80  and  138,  which  numbers,  as 
ther  arc  done  with,  are  cancelled.  I  next  o'oferve,  that  4  and 
138  will  both  divide  by  2,  which  give  2  and  60.  So  that  the 
relult  ts,  that  127  multiplied  by  69,  and  that  produd  divided 

by  uo  multiplied  by  2,  which  remain  uncancelled,  will  o-ive 
the  anfwer  required. 

But  if  any  other  divifor  could  be  found,  which  would  meafure 
both  the  dividend  and  the  divifor,  the  abbreviation  might  be 
earned  on  ft, 11  further,  and  very  often  till  we  have  the  true 
atmver  without  further  trouble. 

f  he  foregoing  example  admits  of  three  cafes :  thus. 


ALiiiterdam 


Par 


London  . 


Paris  on  Amfterdam  at  54  4$S.  And  on  London  at  31  f. 
What  is  the  proportional  arbitrated  price  between  London 
and  Amfterdam  ? 

OPERATION. 

1 1.  -  -  —  fterling. 

1  *jht 

Zt  .^2^  =  8763 

$ 

127  Qpt 

1.  54  X  by  160,  and  take  in  the  numerator,  gives  8763; 
to  ballance  which,,  place  the  160  on  the  left  hand  fide,  and 
cancel  54  4fg; 

2.  Then  x  31  |  by  4,  and  take  in  the  3  the  numerator,  and 
that  gives  127  ;  to  ballance  which,  place  the  4  on  the  right- 
hand  fide,  and  cancel  31  |. 

3.  I  find  that  160  and  240  will  divide  by  10,  which  leaves 
16  on  the  left-hand  fide,  and  24  on  the  right. 

4.  I  find  that  16  will  divide  by  4,  and  24  by  4,  which  leave  4 
on  the  one  fide,  and  6  on  the  other.  And 

Laftly,  Finding  two  4’s  on  each  fide,  they  cancel  each  other. 
— So  that  the  confequence  of  the  whole  is,  that  8763  x  6, 
and.  the  produdV  divided  by  127  gives  the  anfwer,  414  grots, 
or  34  :  6,  the  exchange  between  London  and  Amfterdam,  as 
required. 

The  third  cafe. 

Paris 


Amfter  dam 


Amfterdam  on  Paris  at  5  4  And  on  London  at  31 
What  is  the  arbitrated  price  between  London  and  Paris? 

OPERATION. 

T[4  nr 

I  Crown  Paris  —  gji  grots. 

W 


..2921  _ 

•  ■  ■ 

46x2 


m  grots  -  - 

-  =  if#  6. 

M© 

vffa 

it 

Z0 

/ 

46 

2921 

=  Anfwer,  i.  e.  92  | 

Ui?  1  31 

6 

92 


69 

92' 


Thefe  three  cafes  prove  the  truth  of  the  method,  in  regard  to 
each  other. 

Another  example  derived  from  the  firft  diagram. 

Amfterdam 


London 


ARB 

Suppofe  London  exchanges  on  Amfterdam  34  :  II-  And  on 
Lisbon  at  5  :  5  f.  What  is  the  arbitrated  price  between 
Amfterdam  and  Lifhon  ? 

OPERATION. 

1  Crufade  of  Lifbon  =  fflfS  rees  Portugal. 

0000  rees . =  |fterling. 

U0  d.  fterling  -  -  =  Tli'Xt  =  4^9  grots  Amft‘ 

~8  ~  Wt  419 

i 

4%  *w 

xi  it 

2  7 
4 

So  that,  after  all  the  abbreviations  which  can  be  made,  the  num- 
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bers  which  remain  uncancelled,  are  419  x  7  —  g  x  2  x  ^.—6± 

—45  grots  H  off  Amfterdam  per  crufade  of  Lifbon,  which  is 
the  true  anfwer. 

This  example  alfo  admits  of  three  cafes :  thus, 

Lifbon 


Amfterdam 


London 

Cafe  (2.)  Amfterdam  exchanges  on  Lifbon  at  45  if.  And  on 
London  at  34  :  u.  What  is  the  arbitrated  price  of  exchange 
between  London  and  Lifbon  ? 

OPERATION. 

1  milree - =  0000  rees 

400  rees - =:  1  crufade 

| 

i  cruf.  -  -  -  =  4$  7r>  grots  Amfterdam. 

H 

4i9grotsAmft.  =  ff0&.  London. 

U  293  T 

I  00 

4  15 

8  5 

Anfwer  x.4  x  5  —  5^  j,  s  fterling  as  above. 

419x8 

Cafe  3d  of  the  2d  example. 

Amfterdam 


Lifbon 


London 

Lifbon  exchanges  on  Amfterdam  at  45  ||-.”And  on  London 
at  5  •  5  b  What  is  the  arbitrated  price  of  exchange  between 
London  and  Amfterdam  \ 


OPERATION, 

fieri.  -  -  =  H0d.  foiling. 

—  X000  rees  Portugal. 

u 

M0  rees  Portugal  -  =  4$  —  grots  Amfterdam. 

u 


1 1. 
ft  I  fterl- 


tit 

U 

I 

4$ 

it 

7} 

X 


it  33 
00 

4 

4 
4x9 
2 


7* 

So  that,  after  all  the  abbreviations  which  can  be  made,  the 
anfwer  comes  out  exactly  the  4x9  grots  of  Amfterdam,  with¬ 
out  any  further  divifion  or  multiplication  ;  which  is  equal  to 
-24  .  x  r> — This  will  frequently  happen  to  be  the  cafe.  So  that 
the  operation  may  this  way  be  generally  done  upon  the  thumb 
nail,  on  the  exchange,  when  people  grow  expert  at  it. 

If  you  fuppofe  Hamburgh  to  ftand  in  the  center  of  the  firft 
diagram,  you  may  obferve  how  the  examples  will  multiply. 

Thus: 

Ainfterdtmi 


London 


The  ftrft  additional  example  will  be  London,  Hamburg,  and 
Lifbon;  the  fecond  will  be  Lifbon,  Hamburgh,  and  Paris; 
the  third  will  be  London,  Hamburgh,  and  Amfterdam;  the 
fourth  will  be  Hamburgh,  Paris,  and  Amfterdam  ;  the  fifth 
will  be  Hamburgh,  Paris,  and  London  ;  the  fixth  will  be 
Amfterdam,  Hamburgh,  and  Lifbon,  &c.  And  the  reader 
will  obferve,  that  each  of  thefe  examples  has  three  diftinfft 
cafes  of  operation  :  fo  that,  if  you  multiply  places  in  the 
circumference,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  a  furprifihg  va¬ 
riety  of  changes  to  be  rung  upon  the  capital  places  of  trade  in 
Europe;  all  which  ought  to  be  equally  well  underftood  by  the 
fkilful  general  merchant,  or  he  can  never  be  capable  of  reap¬ 
ing  thefe  conftant  advantages,  which  are  to  be  made  by  being 
able  readily  to  arbitrate  the  exchanges. 

And  yet  by  this  comparifon  of  three  places  only,  from  the' 
examples  given,  thefe  are  but  fimple  arbitrations  ;  but,  when 
they  come  to  be  compounded  in  the  combination  and  compa¬ 
rifon  with  more  places,  the  variety  of  diftinft  cafes  will  mul¬ 
tiply  extraordinarily,  in  order  to  become  an  univerfal  mafter 
of  this  moft  advantageous  branch  of  the  foreign  exchange. 

But  how  greatly  the  variety  of  queftions  in  the  arbitration 
will  multiply,  appears  from  another  diagram,  where  London 
is  flippofed  to  be  the  central  place  of  exchange  to  all  thofe 
in  the  circumference  of  the  circle  ;  and  where  a  triangle  is 
formed  from  the  center,  London,  to  any  other  two  places  in 
the  circumference,  there  arifes  a  fimple  arbitrational  queftion  ; 
which  queftions  multiply  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
places  wherewith  London  has  diredt  courfes  of  exchange  :  and, 
each  of  thefe  queftions,  as  before  obferved,  admitting  of  three 
diftinft  cafes  of  operation,  the  variety  is  very  great ;  and,  con- 
fequently,  the  opportunities  of  profit  are  great  in  proportion  to 
the  London  merchant,  or  remitter,  provided  he  is  fufficiently 
fkilled  to  embrace  all  thofe  opportunities  which,  we  will  pre- 
fume  to  fay,  almoft  daily  offer. 
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For  the  further  fpeculation  of  the  ingenious  rtierchant,  re¬ 
mitter,  arid  mone/e;'  man  we  will  give  a  few  more  exam¬ 
ples  from  the  London  courie  in  the  preceding  large  diagram, 
and  upon  fuch  places  where  the  profit  is  feldotn  lefs  than  what 
follows,  viz. 

Suppofe  London  on  Amfterdam  at  34  :  10,  and  on  Paris  at  31  |, 
the  arbitrational  price  between  Amfterdam  and  Paris  will 
be  found  to  be  55 

But  fuppofe  Amfterdam  advifes  that  the  exchange  for  Paris  is 
54  l,  which  is  below  the  arbitrational  price,  the  queftion  is, 
how  much  per  cent,  profit  prefents  ? 

Draw  100  1.  fterling  on  Paris  at  3  r  it  will  debit  you  at 
Paris  crowns  752  :  56  :  5.  And  remit  to  Amfterdam 
1.  98  :  12  :  5  at  34  :  10,  credits  you  at  Amfterdam  guilders 
1030  :  11  :  12  bank-money:  fo  that  the  profit  to  be  made 
between  thefe  places  is  1.  1  :  7  :  /  per  cent. 

The  money  received  for  your  draught  furnifhes  you  with  the 
money  to  pay  for  your  remittance ;  and  your  debit  at  Paris 
will  be  paid  by  your  credit  at  Amfterdam,  exchange  at  54  | : 
for,  if  54  l  grofs  will  pay  1  French  crown,  guilders  1030  : 
11:12  bank-money  will  pay  crowns  752  :  56  fo's,  and  5 
deniers. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  Amfterdam  advifes  you  at  London, 
that  the  exchange  for  Paris  is  56  |,  which  is  above  the  arbi¬ 
tration  price  of  exchange,  then, 

Draw  on  Amfterdam  1.  100  fterling  at  34  :  10,  which  debits 
you  at  Amfterdam  guilders  1045  bank-money,  and  remit  to 
l  aris  I.98  :  13  :  10,  at  35  |,  which  credits  you  at  Paris 
crowns  743  :  6  :  8 ;  fo  that  the  profit  which  prefents  is 
l.i  :  6  :  2  per  cent.  And 

I  he  money  you  receive  for  your  draught  furnifhes  you  with 
the  money  to  pay  for  your  remittance  :  your  debit  at  Amfter¬ 
dam  will  be  paid  by  your  credit  at  Paris,  exchange  at  56  2  : 
for,  if  1  French  crown  will  pay  at  Amfterdam  56  i  grofs, 
743  :  6  :  8  will  pay  guilders  1045  bank-money. 

V  O  L.  I. 


This  proves  to  aemonftration  that,  let  the  advifed  price  be 
either  above  or  below  the  arbitrational  price,  there  is  always 
an  advantage  to  be  made  by  drawing  and  remitting. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  very  feldom  proves  that  the  ad¬ 
vifed  price  is  exactly  the  fame  with  the  arbitrational  one  ;  and, 
the  greater  the  difference  is  between  them,  the  greater  is  the 
advantage. 

In  the  foregoing  queftion  the  difference  is  fupp’bfed  to  be  no 
more  than  that  between  55  ar)d  54  'n  one  cafe  i 
and,  in  the  other,  that  between  55  and  56  *,  which  is 
very  fmall,  and  yet  it  yields  a  pretty  profit,  when  it  is  con- 
fideted  how  many  times  this  may  be  reiterated  in  a  year, 
and,  as  it  were,  without  the  advance  of  one  fhilling  in 
money.  Verbum  fapienti. 

Again.  Let  it  be  fuppofed  that  London  exchanges  on  Am¬ 
fterdam  at  34  :  10,  and  on  Hamburgh  at  33  :  5,  the  arbitra¬ 
tional  price  will  be  found  to  be  33  between  Amfterdam 
and  Hamburgh. 

Now  let  the  advifed  price  be  either  above  or  below  the  arbi¬ 
trational  price,  what  profit  is  there  to  be  made  ? 

If  the  advifed  or  real  price  of  exchange  between  Amfterdam 
and  Hamburgh  is  at  32,  which  is  below  the  arbitrational 
price,  then 

Draw  on  Hamburgh  1.  IOO  at  33  :  5>  debits  you  at  Ham¬ 
burgh  marks  1253  :  2,  and  remit  to  Amfterdam  1.  95  :  18:7, 
at  34:  10,  credits  you  at  Amfterdam  guilders  1002:  10 
bank-money  j  fo  that  the  profit  which  prefents  is  ].  4  :  1  :  5 
per  cent,  and 

The  money  you  receive  for  your  draught  furnifhes  you  with 
the  money  to  pay  for  your  remittance,  as  before  ; 

And  your  debit  at  Hamburgh  will  be  paid  by  your  credit  at 
Amfterdam,  exchange  at  32  :  for,  if  1  dollar  of  Hamburgh 
will  pay  32  ftivers  at  Amfterdam,  marks  lubs  1253  :  2,  of 
Hamburgh  will  pay  guilders  1002  :  10  bank-money  of  Am¬ 
fterdam.  „ 
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.  i  n j  Amflerdarn  advifcs  t1i3.t  tlic  c\~ 

^  i.  «  34  5,  which i, 

T:  ^rmil'SaliP"oo#ertinng,  «  »,  ««.  **»* '  *» 

A  miter  Jam  builders  1045  bank-money,  and  remit  to  Ham- 

at  Amlterdam  ^  .  credits  you  at  Hamburgh 

mark's  lubsVsL'  :  /:  6  ;  Co  that  the  profit  which  prefents  is 
i  0-12:2  per  cent,  and 

The  money  you  receive  for  your  draught  pay’s  that  or  your 
mmtanceUYom  debit  a.  Amflerdarn  will  be  pa.d  by  your 
credit  at  Hamburgh,  exchange  at  34  :  for,  if  I  dollar  o 

Hamburgh  will  pay'  34  i  divers  at  Amfterdam,  marks  lubs 
1220  :  7§:  6  will  pay  guilders  1045  bank-money  at  Amfter¬ 
dam  Thefe  examples  alfo  prove  again  to  demonftration, 
that*  let  the  real  or  advifed  price  of  exchange  be  either  below 
or  above  the  arbitrational  price  made  by  the  {peculator,  there 
is  always  advantage  to  be  made  on  draughts  and  remittances, 
provided  the  merchant,  or  remitter,  is  well  (killed  in  the  ar¬ 
bitrations  of  exchanges,  and  takes  all  his  meafures  with  due 
judgment  and  fagacity. 

Remarks. 


Thofe  who  are  well  (killed  in  this  matter  generally  agree  to 
fupport  their  correfpondence  commiffion  free  on  all  tides  ; 
wherefore,  when  it  is  confidered  what  opportunities  the  mer¬ 
chant,  or  remitter,  of  a  general  credit  and  correfpondence  has 
the  benefits  by  a  judicious  combination,  or  companion  ot 
!hc  exchange  throughout  Europe,  ate  fat  more  corrfrderable 
than  moil ;  than  99  out  of  100,  nay,  than  999,  perhaps, 
out  of  1000,  are  duly  appriled  of.  . 

Thofe  who  are  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  fubjed  ot 
exchanges,  are  apt  to  imagine  that  there  is  nothing  more  in  it 
than  the  mere  converfion  of  the  monies  of  one  country  into 
thofe  of  another.  This  is  taking  a  very  fuperficial  view  of 
fo  nice  and  important  a  bufinefs ;  yet  in  this  light,  and  this 
only,  it  is  confidered  in  all  fchools,  and,  indeed,  in  molt 
counting-houfes  :  but  the  complete  knowledge  of  the  bufinefs 
of  exchange  is  no  fuch  contemptible  matter.  It  is  truly  a 
fcience  by  itfelf,  and  has  its  principles  and  elements  ;  whofe 
proper  application  to  the  various  occuirences,  which  naturally 
offer  themfelves  in  the  courfe  of  merchandizing  with  foreign 
countries,  affords  no  little  benefit  and  advantage. 

I  have  heard  it  faid  by  fume,  whom  I  could  wi(h  knew  better 
for  their  own  fakes,  that  thefe  things  are  rather  points  of  cu-  - 
xious  {peculation  than  beneficial  in  pradical  commerce.  This 
is  certainly  a  vulgar  error,  and  I  am  forry  it  is  fo  univerfally 
prevalent.  _  . 

In  favour  of  this  miftaken  opinion  it  has  been  faid,  that  the 
exchanges  might,  and  do,  frequently  vary  before  orders  can 
be  duly  executed.  ’Tis  true,  the  exchanges  may  vary  from 
the  time  of  orders  to  that  of  execution  ;  fo  may  the  price  of 
all  other  commodities,  as  well  as  that  of  bills  of  exchange, 
(for  at  prefent  I  confider  them  in  the  fame  light)  in  which  cafe 
the  orders  given  are  not  complied  with,  if  they  cannot  be 
executed  according  to  the  intention  of  the  principal. 

But  if  the  merchant  who  gives  the  orders  is  weil  acquainted 
with  the  date  of  the  trade  of  thofe  places  which  he  has  his 
eye  upon,  with  intent  to  advantage  himfelf  by  his  (kill  in  the 
arbitration,  ’tis  as  likely  that  the  courfes  may  vary  equally,  if 
not  more  to  his  advantage,  than  he  at  firft  found  them,  and 
which  induced  him  to  give  fuch  orders  at  all  :  for  prices 
equally  proportionable  to  thofe  from  whence  he  made  his 
computation,  will  anfwer  the  like  degree  of  profit  to  him. 

If  a  correfpondent  happens  to  be  ignorant  of  your  intentions, 
and  of  thofe  fecret  calculations,  which  are  the  rudder  of  your 
ccndud,  ’tis  no  great  difficulty  to  give  him  fuch  variety  of 
proportional  prices  as  may  dired  him  to  the  end  aimed  at. 
Yet  for  the  knowing  and  (kilful  merchant  to  have  to  do  with 
the  mere  mechanical  or  the  unfkilful,  is  difadvantageous  to  his 
interefts,  where  knowledge  and  fagacity  are  required,  though 
it  may  be  otherwife  upon  other  occafions  ;  for  merchants,  "as 
well  as  others,  fometimes  play  upon  the  ignorance  of  cor- 
refpondents  lefs  knowing  than  themfelves. 

Thofe,  however,  who  are  (hrewd  exchangers  themfelves,  ge¬ 
nerally  make  choice,  upon  thefe  negociations,  of  correfpon- 
dents  not  lefs  fo  ;  and  then  they  are  certain  of  the  gain  de- 
figned,  or  that  their  orders  (hall  remain  unexecuted  till  the 
advantageous  crifis  happens  to  fall  out. 

But  there  is  a  rifque  in  all  this,  fay  others,  who  are  as  wife 
as  the  former.  Wherein,  I  a(k,  is  the  greater  rifque,  in 
trufting  a  man  with  a  thoufand  pounds  worth  of  goods  to 
fell  for  your  account,  or  a  thoufand  pounds  in  money,  by 
ordering  him  to  draw  that  fum  on  you  by  exchange  ?  If  the 
fales  and  returns  of  goods  are  made  within  the  year,  or  two, 
or  more,  tis  well ;  but,  if  A  orders  B  to  draw  a  1000I.  on 
him  at  uiance,  or  double  ufance,  be  may  order  C  to  draw 
on  B  by  way  of  reimburfement,  or  might  have  been  obliged, 
from  the  circumftances  of  his  trade  and  affairs,  to  have  fuf- 
fered  C  to  have  drawn  on  him,  or  have  been  obliged  to  have 
remitted  C.  & 

Befides,  fuch  is  the  (bortnefs  of  time,  which  bills  of  exchange 
run,  in  companion  to  the  time  before  the  returns  for  goods 
ate  maue,  that  dea.ings  in  exchange  with  (kill  and  precaution 
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are  In  the  general,  far  lefs  hazardous  than  ucanog  in  jJTods, 
fhinpinog  o"r  infurancing.  There  are,  however,  meafures. 
to  be  taken  to  render  the  hazard  in  traffic  by  exchange  lets 
than  moft  people’,  who  have  not  duly  confidered  this  fubjed, 
may  be  acquainted  with.  But  it  is  not  my  bufineis  to  inftruct 
my  fuperiors ;  thefe  admonitions  aie  chiefly  intended  for  the 
Tiling  generation  of  young  merchants,  whom,  in  particular, 
vve  ft  all  always  be  ambitious  to  profit.  The  fandion  and 
authority,  alfo,  that  a  bill  of  exchange  carries  with  it,  ftilf 
lofl-pn  the  hazard  in  dealing  therein.— This  may  deferve  at¬ 


tention.  , 

Of  all  the  reafons  I  have  heard  given  by  way  of  objedion  to 
the  ftudy  and  pradiee  of  this  part  of  exchange,  there  is  one,* 
I  think,  very  weak  and  contemptible  :  it  is,  that,  if  there  are 
any  extraordinary  advantages  to  be  made  by  this  myftery  of 
exchange,  the  Jews  are  the  chief  who  have  engrafted  this 
bufinefs  to  themfelves.  ,v 

Whatever  honour  this  may  he  to  the  fagacity  and  penetration 
of  the  Jew  merchants  and  remitters,  it  is  no  great  credit  to 
the  Chriftian  ones,  that  the  Jews  ftould  prove  their  fuperiors 
herein.  Ah  !  but  the  Jews  have  a  more  general  correfpon¬ 
dence  among  one  another,  and  better  intelligence,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  can  carry  on  this  fpecies  of  commerce  with  more  eafe 
and  fecurity.  How  fo  ?  Can’t  Chriftian  merchants  obtain  as 
univerfal  and  beneficial  a  correfpondence  as  Jews  with  Jews, 
if  they  are  equally  capable  to  fupport  it  ?  When  a  merchant 
has,  by  his  (kill  and  condud,  his  integrity  and  fortune,  duly 
eftablifted  a  reputation  at  home  and  abroad,  there  is  no  end 
of  his  correfpondence,  with  Jews  as  well  as  Chriftians  and 
Turks,  &c.  for  foreigners,  who  are  complete  merchants  and 
exchangers  themfelves,  rejoice  at  meeting  with  a  c'orrefpon- 
dent  of  the  like  ftamp,  by  reafon  of  his  greater  ability  to  pro¬ 
mote  their  reciprocal  interefts.  j 

Thefe  objedions,  and  others  of  the  like  kifid,  I  muff  pre¬ 
fume  to  fay,  betray  nought  but  downright  ignorance  in  the 
fubjed  of  exchanges,  if  the  people  mean  as  they  fpeak  ;  and 
demonftrate  that  fuch  perfons  are  really  unacquainted  with  the 
very  elements  of  the  profitable  part  of  exchange. 

The  only  excufe  can  be  made  for  foine  people  is,  that  they 
are  not  in  earned  when  they  talk  in  this  manner,  but  ufe  thefe 
objedions,  as  an  artifice  to  keep  others  out  of  the  like  gainful 
way  of  traffic.  If  this  be  the  cafe,  I  would  only  obferve,, 
that,  the  more  knowing  merchants  and  exchangers  in  general 
are  in  this  branch,  as  well  as  all  others  relating  to  commerce, 
the  more  will  they  enrich  themfelves,  as  well  as  the  nation  ; 
and  the  better  able  ftall  we  be  to  give  bread  to  the  poor, 
and  make  the  whole  human  fpecies  happy,  by  dint  of  a  faio 
and  honourable  commerce.  And  this  I  ferioufty  aver  is  the 
moft  prevalent  motive  to  dedicate  my  life  to  the  cultivation 
of  arts,  which  have  fo  defirable  a  tendency  :  and,  as  my  en¬ 
deavours  have  already  ftirred  up  others  to  the  like  applica¬ 
tions,  fo  I  hope  the  number  will  daily  encreafe  $  to  whom  I 
ftall  gratefully  acknowledge  my  obligations  for  any  informa¬ 
tion  they  may  pleafe  to  communicate  to  me,  or  for  their  can¬ 
did  redification  of  any  miftakes  which  I  may  be  liable  to  ; 
defiring  them  to  confider,  that,  as  the  fubjed:  I  am  engaged 
in  is  fo  univerfal,  we  are  liable  fometimes  to  be  attended  with 
mifinformations. 

Nor  is  this  knowlege  in  the  exchange  neceffary  only  to  the 
pretty  conftant  dealers  in  monies  and  bills ;  for,  as  I  have  ob- 
ferved  lately  upon  another  occafion,  ‘  Whoever  trades  as  a. 

*  merchant,  that  is  to  fay,  as  an  exporter  and  importer,  in 

*  Europe,  mult  of  neceffity  have  to  do  with  drawing  and  re- 

*  mitting ;  and,  if  fo,  he  ftould  by  no  means  be  unacquainted 

*  with  thofe  arts  of  making  the  beft  advantage  by  fo  doing: 

‘  but  this  is  not  poffible  to  be  done  without  being  tho- 
‘  roughly  (killed  in  their  aibitration  to  a  demonftrative  ex- 
c  aditude. 

c  The  more  general  the  trade  of  a  merchant  is,  the  more 
‘  univerfal  ftould  his  knowledge  in  this  particular  be.  And 

*  thofe  who  may  have  views  in  dealing  'largely  by  exchange, 

‘  will  certainly  find  their  account  beyond  expedation  in  be- 
‘  ftg  fundamentally  grounded  in  this  extraordinary  fubjed  : 

‘  for  a  trader  of  a  good  general  foreign  correfpondence  may, 

*  by  this  means,  gain  more  by  dint  of  credit  and  (kill,  than 
‘  others  unacquainted  herewith  can  do  by  dint  of  hard 
‘  money 


*  See  The  Merchant’s  Public  Counting-houfe :  Or,  New  Mer¬ 
cantile  Inftitution,  by  Malachy  PoiUethwayc ;  printed  for 
John  and  Paul  Knapton,  pages  iS,  19. 


This  I  have  demonftrated  to  thofe  who  underftand  me  ;  and 
it  will  appear  more  and  more  confpicuous  throughout  the 
whole  fcope  of  this  work. 

It  does  not  always  fall  out,  that  the  intereft  of  private  traders 
coincides  with  that  of  the  nation  in  general ;  but,  in  the 
prefent  cafe,  it  does :  for  while  our  merchants  of  ingenuity 
are  gaining  advantages  to  themfelves  by  their  (kill  in  the  ex¬ 
changes,  they  neceffarily  contribute  to  rule  and  controul  the 
courfes  of  exchange  in  general,  more  and  more  in  the  fa¬ 
vour  of  our  country  than  otherwife  they  could  be,  if  thefe 
pradices  are  purfued  by  merchants  in  foreign  countries,  and 
neglected,  through  want  ot  (kill,  by  thole  in  our  own : 
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and,  the  more  the  exchanges  are,  by  this  means,  kepi  In  our 
favour,  the  greater  will  the  general  ballance  of  trade  turn  in 
the  favour  of  the  nation,  or  the  lefs  to  its  difadvantage,  in 
the  ballance  of  trade  with  particular  nations.  For,  as  I  have 
obferved  in  mv  before-cited  treatife,  in  the  cafe  of  Sir  Thomas 
Giefham,  *  When  the  exchange  is  againft  a  nation,  the 
‘  goods  exported  from  that  nation  are  fold  for  fo  much  lei's, 

«  and  goods  imported  from  the  other  dearer,  as  the  exchange 

*  is  above  the  par;  fo  that  the  exchange,  being  once  againff 

*  a  nation,  contributes  to  keep  itfelf  fo'.  The  exchange  with 
«  Holland,  being  generally  againft  England  in  time  of  peace  as 

*  well  as  war,  affeCts  this  kingdom  of  Great-Britain  more, 

*  perhaps,  than  has  been  fo  thoroughly  weighed  and  confider- 

*  ed  as  could  bedefired  :  for,  as  Amftefdam  is  made  the  center 

*  of  commercial  correfpondence  between  the  feveral  parts  of 

*  Europe,  the  rate  of  exchange  between  us  and  Holland 

t  proportionally  affeCt  that  between  us  and  other  cbun- 

*  tries  with  which  we  have  dealings  ;  more  efpecially  with 
«  thole  we  negociate  bills  v/ith  always  through  the  medium 

*  of  Holland*.’ 

*  See  the  Merchant’s  Public  Counting-houfe  :  Or,  New  Mer¬ 
cantile  Initiation,  p.  61.  Or  the  article  Mer.camtIi.e- 
C'ollege  in  this  Dictionary. 

From  what  has  been  faid  in  regard  to  the  practical  bufmefs  of 
our  Britifh  merchants,  and  our  foreign  money-negotiators  in 
general,  it  is  apparent,  that  it  is  always  in  the  power  of  thofe 
ufeful  fubjefts  of  theie  kingdoms  not  only  to  fecure  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  exchanges  to  themfelves,  but  greatly  to  contri¬ 
bute  to  make  the  London  courfe  of  exchange  influence  thofe 
of  all  Europe,  to  the  general  benefit  of  the  nation,  as  Am- 
fterdam  has  done  for  near  half  a  century,  to  the  unfpeakable 
emolument  of  that  flate. 

For  more  matter  on  this  head,  fee  the  article  Exchanges, 
and  the  capital  cities  of  trade  and  exchange  throughout  Eu¬ 
rope,  under  their  refpe&ive  provinces,  principalities,  duchies, 
counties,  &c.  according  to  the  general  difpofition  of  this 
•work. 

ARBITRATOR,  See  ARBITER. 

ARCHETYPE,  the  name  given  at  the  mint  to  the  original 
weight,  or  ftandard,  which  is  kept  there,  and  by  which  all 
other  weights  ought  to  be  examined  arid  adjusted. 
ARCHIFOU.  See  Alquifou. 

ARCHIPELAGO,  fignifies  a  clutter  of  ittands.  The  ancients 
knew  hardly  any  other  archipelago  but  that  of  the  iEgean 
Sea,  which  is  part  of  the  Mediterranean.  But  the  voyages 
which  the  moderns  have  taken  to  the  Eaft-Indies  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  aifcovery  of  America,  have 
acquainted  us  with  a  great  many  more  archipelago’s,  as  thofe 
of  St.  Lazarus,  of  the  Maldives,  of  the  Philippines,  of  the 
Mcluccoes,  of  the  Mariannas,  or  Ladrones,  of  Mexico,  and 
fome  others. 

We  fpeak  in  their  proper  places  of  the  trade  that  is  carried 
cn  in  all  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago’s  of  Afia  and  America ; 
but,  as  to  the  trade  of  the  Archipelago  of  the  iEgean  Sea, 
which  it  very  much  concerns  the  European  merchants  to  be 
acquainted  with,  it  being,  as  it  were,  in  their  neighbourhood, 
we  prefume  the  reader  will  not  be  difpleafed  to  meet  with  a 
particular  account  of  it  in  this  place.  We  refer,  therefore, 
the  reader  to  the  particular  articles  of  the  Ladrones,  Mo- 
luccoes,  Philippines,  and  other  iflands,  for  an  account 
of  their  trade,  and  we  fhall  confine  outfelves  here  to  the 
iflands  which  cofnpofe  the  Archipelago  of  the  Aigean  Sea  ; 
but  we  fhall  fpeak  of  fuch  only  as  are  confiderable  enough 
to  be  vifited  by  the  {hips  of  the  European  nations,  for  there 
are  fome  which  are  inhabited  by  a  few  fifhermen  only,  and 
others  which  ferve  but  as  a  fanCluary  to  fome  caloyers,  or 
Greek  monks,  more  wretched  ftill  than  the  fifhermen. 

F or  the  reader’s  convenienty  we  fhall  fet  down  here  thefe 
iflands,  not  according  to  their  geographical  fituation,  but  in 
an  alphabetical  order ;  but  we  fhall  obferve  firft,  that  all  thefe 
iflands  lie  between  the  35th  and  40th  degrees  of  north  lati¬ 
tude.  Some  of  them  are  called  Cyclades,  becaufe  they  form 
as  it  were  a  crown,  or  circle,  round  the  ifle  of  Delos;  the 
otners  are  called  Sporades,  becaufe  they  are  difperfed  here 
and  there,  and  lie  without  any  order  between  Afia  and  the 
ifle  of  Candia. 

The  iflands  of  the  Archipelago  in  the  JEgean  Sea,  and  their 

trade. 

Amorgos, 

Andros. 

Antiparos. 

Candia,  a  large  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean,  tttuated  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Archipelago.  It  was  anciently  known  by 
the  name  of  Creta,  and  is  about  i6co  miles  diftant  from  Mar- 
fedles,  600  from  Conflantinople,  400  from  Damieta  in  Ecypt, 
300  from  Cyprus,  100  from  Milo,  and  40  fromCerigo 
1  he  trade  which  is  carried  on  in  this  ifland  is  confiderable, 
and  moft  of  the  Chriflian  nations  who  traffic  in  the  ports  of 
the  Levant  have  confuls  here.  The  towns  in  this  ifland  which 
have  the  greatett  trade  are,  Canea,  Retimo,  Candia,  and 


Girapefra.  The  Ficnch  ccnfiil  refides  at  Canc2,  end  vet 
there  are  not  above  10  or  1 2  merchants  of  that  nation  fettled 
there. 

1  he  country  about  this  town,  as  well  as  the  refl  of  the  ifland, 
is  covered  with  olive  trees,  which  in  a  manner  never  die,  be- 
caule  it  never  freezes  here.  I  he  oil  made  of  the  fruit  is  very 
good,  anu  the  chief  article  of  the  trade  of  the  ifland.  When 
there  is  a  good  crop  of  olives,  they  can  make  about  3CO,cco 
moafures  of  oil.  In  the  year  1699  the  people  of  Provence 
bought  200,000  meafures  for  their  fhare  only  ;  and  in  1700, 
after  the  crop  was  gathered  in,  oil  was  worth  but  from  36  to 
40  parats  per  meafure,  or,  at  moft,  44,  reckoning  the  parat 
at  the  rate  of  6  hards  French  money  (which  at  that  time 
amounted  to  about  5  farthings  Engiifh)  and  the  meafure,  at 
the  rate  of  8  ocos  and  4,  the  oco  weighing  3  pounds  and  a 
It  rofe,  indeed,  afterwards  to  60  and  66  parats,  by  the 
eagernefs  of  the  French  traders,  who  out-bid  each  other. 

This  oil  is  proper  for  the  foap-makers  of  Marfeilles,-  efpecially 
when  the  oil  of  Provence  happens  to  fail.  The  beft  in  the 
ifland  is  that  of  Canea  and  of  Retimo;  that  of  Girapetta  is 
black  and  muddy,  becaufe  the  inhabitants  of  this  laft  place 
are  ufed  to  ftir  the  oil  and  the  lees  together  with  a  flick,  be¬ 
fore  they  pour  it  out  of  the  jars,  in  order  to  fell  all  together. 
There  is  alfo  bought  in  Candia  a  great  deal  of  wine  and 
malmfey.  The  malmfey  of  Retimo  is  reckoned  the  beft. 
The  French  keep  a  vice-conful  in  the  laft-mentioned  town. 
The  other  commodities  of  this  ifland  are  gum  adraganth, 
laudanum,  wool,  filk,  honey,  wax,  theefe,  cotton,  and  fe- 
famum.  One  might  alfo  buy  wheat  there,  which  is  excel¬ 
lent,  particularly  about  the  town  of  Candia  ;  but  the  expor¬ 
tation  of  it  is  often  prohibited. 

Chio,  or  Scio.  This  ifland,  which  the  Turks,  who  are  at 
prefent  in  poffeffion  of  it,  call  Salzizadaki,  or  Sachezada, 
that  is  to  fay,  the  ifle  of  maftic,  is  one  of  the  largeft  and 
beft-peopled  in  the  Archipelago. 

It’s  commerte  is  very  confiderable,  but  yet  much  lefs  fo  than 
might  be  reasonably  expected  from  the  great  number, of  its 
inhabitants,  and  the  feveral  merchandizes  which  grow,  or  are 
manufactured  there. 

Wine,  butter,  filk,  cotton,  turpentine  and  maftic,  from 
whence  it  took  its  new  name,  are  the  chief  productions,  which 
make  the  Europeans  go  thither,  efpecially  the  Engiifh  and 
French,  who  have  confuls  here,  as  being  one  of  the  moft  im¬ 
portant  ports  of  the  Levant. 

It  is  reckoned  that  there  is  above  ioo  crowns  worth  of  fpuh 
filk  bought  here  every  year,  befides  a  great  many  fluffs  made 
in  the  ifland,  arid  anlongft  others,  damafks,  fattins,  and  taf- 
faties,  or  luftrings,  which  are  carried  to  Cairo,  as  well  as  to 
all  the  other  towns  on  the  coafts  of  Barbary  and  Anatolia,  and 
particularly  to  Conflantinople. 

The  cotton  is  either  in  the  wool,  or  fpun  ;  a  great  deal  of  it 
is  alfo  ufed  in  manufacturing  fuflians  and  dimities,  which  are 
reckoned  pretty  good,  and  defigned  for  the  fine  places  as  the 
filk-ftuffi. 

As  for  the  maftic,  wherein  confifts  the  chief  trade  of  this 
ifland,  it  being  hardly  to  be  met  with  any-where  elfe,  the 
beft  of  it  is  defigned  for  the  Grand  Seignior,  or  rather  for  the 
ladies  of  his  feraglio;  ;  fo  that  what  the  Europeans  buy  there 
can  be  nothing  but  the  refufe,  which  the  officer,  fenl  thither 
by  the  Porte  to  watch  the  gathering  of  this  precious  gum,  did 
not  judge  fine  enough  to  be  fent  to  Conflantinople.  We 
mention  in  another  place  the  plant  which  produces  the  maftic, 
its  ufe  and  its  trade. 

We  fhall  add  to  this  the  account  which  Mr  Tournefort  gives 
us  of  this  ifland,  in  the  fecond  volume  of  his  voyage  into  the 
Levant,  letter  2. 

The  wine  of  Chio  is  plegfant  and'ftomachical.  There  are 
three  forts  of  it :  the  one  has  fometliing  of  that  tartnefs  which 
afterwards  turns  into  ftrength  :  the  next  is  lufeious,  or  fweet ; 
and  the  third  has  fomething  of  both. 

The  grapes  of  which  they  make  thefe  three  forts  of  wine  are 
cut  in  Auguft.  Aftfer  they  have  let  them  dry  7  or  8  days,  they 
jsrefs  them,  and  then  let  them  ftand  in  tubs  to  work,  the  cel¬ 
lar  being  all  the  while  clofe  ftiut.  In  order  to  make  the  beft: 
wine,  they  mix  with  the  black  grapes  a  kind  of  white  grapes, 
which  are  of  the  form  of  a  peach-ftone  :  but,  in  making 
neClar,  which  ftill  goes  under  that  name  in  Chio,  they  ufe 
another  fort  of  grapes,  fotnewhat  flyptic,  which  makes  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  fwallow  them  when  one  eats  them  :  but  that  flyptic 
tafle  turns  afterwards  into  fweetriefs,  when  mixed  with  com¬ 
mon  grapes. 

They  do  not  gather  much  above  200  muids,  or  hogfheads, 
of  oil  at  Chio,  each  muid  weighing  400  ocos,  at  the  rate  of 
3  pounds  2  ounces  per  oco. 

The  French  export  alfo  honey  and  wax  from  this  ifland  :  but 
the  fnoft  confiderable  commodity  6f  the  country  is  filk,  of 
which  they  make  yearly  60,000  maffes,  which,  at  half  a 
pound  per  mafs,  amounts  to  30,000  pounds  French  weight 
(or  to  32,700  pounds  avoirdupois,  100  pounds  in  France 
making  109  pounds  Engiifh  weight).  That  filk  is  almoft  all 
ufed  in  the  ifland,  in  the  manufacturing  of  velvets,  damafks, 
and  other  fluffs,  defigned  for  Afia,  Eyypt,  and  Barbarv  ; 
they  fometimes  mix  gold  and  filver  with  fiik  in  thefe  fluffs. 
Each  pound  of  filk  pays  at  the  cuftom-houfe  a  duly  of  four 
tomins,  that  is  to  fay,  20  fols  French  money.  It  is  fold 
9  fomtiincs 
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Hiitallmo  for  35  forains  per  pound,  bcf.des  whict,  the  buyer  ' 

The  'SheMrSranSditlesof  this  ifland  are  wool,  cheefe,  figs, 
and  maftic  :  thefe  figs  they  rear  by  captation.  ,  • 

The  Turks  and  the  French  (I  fuppofe  it  Ihould  be  Franks,  i.e. 
Europeans)  pay  3  per  cent,  on  all  the  merchandizes  of 

ifland ;  the  Jews  and  Armenians  pay  5  per  cent. 

Metelin.  This  is  the  celebrated  Lefbos  of  the  ancients, 
produces  good  wheat,  excellent  oil,  and  the  beft  figs  m  the 
Archipelago.  It  affords  alfo  a  great  deal  of  wine,  which  has 
loft  nothing  of  its  former  reputation.  Here  grow,  hkewi  e, 
abundance  of  fir-trees,  of  which  they  make  mafts  and 
boards,  for  which  there  is  a  large  demand  throughout  all  the 

Milo.  Before  the  king  of  France  had  forbidden  his  fubjeds 
to  cruife  againft  the  Turks  in  thofe  feas,  the  ifle  of  Milo  was 
the  moft  common  retreat  of  thefe  honeft  cor  fairs,  and,  as  it 
were,  a  continual  fair,  where  they  came  and  fold  their  prizes: 
and,  as  this  made  the  Ifle  abound  with  all  forts  of  commodi¬ 
ties,  it  had  almoft  banifhed  all  other  trade  from  it. 

But  at  prefent,  they  have  a  pretty  conflderable  commerce  in 
wine,  oil,  fait,  fulphur,  allum,  cotton,  fefamum,  coloqum- 
tida,  and  all  forts  of  pulfe. 

Salt  is  fold  there  for  a  trifle. 

The  fulphur  of  Milo  is  extremely  fine,  and  has  a  greemlh 
and  Alining  caft.  It  is  to  be  found  in  large  pieces,  by  dig¬ 
ging  the  ground,  and  in  deep  veins  in  the  quarries,  whence 
miU-ftones  are  taken. 

Cotton  is  very  fine  here,  and  fells  well  :  one  may  buy  it, 
however,  for  a  fequin  per  1 00  weight,  when  it  is  ftill  in  the 
pod,  that  is  to  fay,  wrapped  up  within  the  fruit ;  and  for  10 
or  Ii  florins,  when  it  is  picked,  and  without  the  pod. 

There  is  alfo  at  Milo  a  kind  of  chalk,  fit  to  be  ufed  inftead 
of  foap,  It  is  as  good  as  the  Cimolean  earth,  that  comes 

from  Argentiere.  _  n 

They  have  alfo  here  a  prodigious  fale  of  mill-ftones,  and  fur- 
nifti  not  only  all  the  other  iflands  of  the  Archipelago  with  them, 
but  even  Conftantinople,  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus,  and  a  great 
part  of  Egypt.  The  quarries  are  fo  plentiful,  that  they  af¬ 
ford,  one  year  with  another,  a  revenue  of  above  50,000 
livres  to  the  Grand  Seignior. 

This  ifland  furnifhes  almoft  all  the  {hips  that  fail  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  with  pilots,  none  being  better  acquainted  with  that 
fea  than  they  are. 

Micone,  and,  in  the  Franc  language,  or  lingua  Franca,  Mi- 
coni.  Its  harbour  is  very  good,  and  its  foil  produces  abun¬ 
dance  of  commodities  proper  for  trade.  The  Teamen  of  Mi- 
cone  are  reckoned  the  beft  of  all  thofe  of  the  Archipelago,  and 
feem  to  vie  with  thofe  of  Milo;  and,  indeed,  the  ifland  of 
Micone  alone  can  furnilh  500  mariners,  and  above  100  vef- 
fels,  for  the  trade  of  thofe  iflaads,  and  40  or  50  large  ketches 
for  that  of  Turkey  and  the  Morea. 

The  trade  to  Turkey  confifls  in  leather,  particularly  in  Mo¬ 
rocco  and  Cordovan  leather,  which  they  go  and  lade  at  Siagi, 
near  Smyrna,  and  at  Scalanova.  The  trade  to  Morea  con- 
fifts  chiefly  of  wine  :  the  people  of  Micone  make,  one  year 
with  another,  from  25  to  30,000  barrels,  each  barrel  weigh¬ 
ing  50  ocos,  that  is  to  fay,  150  pounds  French  weight. 
Every  ketch  can  carry  7  or  800  barrels. 

Befides  the  French  conful,  there  are  alfo  in  this  ifland  an 
Englifli  and  a  Dutch  conful,  though  the  two  laft-  mentioned 
nations  fend  few  fhips  thither,  but  the  Greeks  who  trade 
there,  put  themfelves  under  their  protection. 

The  French  fhips,  defigned  for  Smyrna  and  for  Conftantino¬ 
ple,  always  pafs  through  the  canal  of  Tine  and  Micone.  Be¬ 
fides  thefe  vefiels,  which  touch  at  Micone,  there  come  often 
hither  barques  of  Provence,  that  lade  corn,  filk,  cotton,  and 
other  merchandises  of  the  neighbouring  iflands. 

Naxia.  Though  there  be  hardly  any  harbour  in  this  ifland, 
yet  they  have  a  pretty  good  trade.  The  chief  commodities 
bought  here  are  barley,  wines,  figs,  cotton,  filk,  flax,  cheefe, 
fait,  oxen,  fheep,  mules,  emery  and  oil. 

There  is  alfo  laudanum  to  be  met  with  here,  but  it  is  full  of 
filth,  goat’s-hair  and  wool,  the  inhabitants  not  taking  care 
to  gather  it  with  whips  as  they  do  in  Candia,  cutting  only 
off  the  hair,  or  wool,  of  the  animals  which  have  rubbed  them¬ 
felves  againft  the  fhrubs  that  produce  it. 

Olive-oil  is  very  cheap  in  Naxia  ;  fait  is  cheaper  ftill. 

Emery  is  found  in  feveral  parts  of  the  ifland  by  the  hufband- 
men,  whence  it  is  carried  to  the  fea-fide  to  be  embarked  at 
St  John  Triangata.  The  Englifh  often  take  it  in  for  ballaft ; 
and  it  cofts  them  commonly  but  a  crown  the  20  quintals,  each 
quintal  weighing  1  40  pounds. 

The  marble  of  Naxia  is  very  much  valued.  The  French 
keep  a  conful  in  this  ifland. 

Paros.  This  ifland  was  formerly  very  famous  for  its  white 
marble,  which  the  fculptors,  for  their  bufinefs,  preferred  be¬ 
fore  a  1  other  forts  of  marble  ;  and  fome  pretend  that  moft  of 
the  ancient  fiatues  which  have  been  preierved  till  this  time 
were  made  of  the  marble  of  Paros. 

The  modem  fculptors  are  not  of  the  fame  opinion  with  the 
ancients  ;  and  the  moft  Ikilful  agree,  that  the  marble  of 
ItaT  is  preferable  to  that  of  Greece,  the  latter  being  of  too 
coarle  a  grain,  and  apt  to  fplit,  or  fly,  when  it  is  working  ; 
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v.l.-rea,  the  former  is  foft,  and  feems  to  yield  to  the-chif- 
fel. 

It  is  thought  that  the  quarry  of  marble  in  Provence,  between 
Marfeilles  and  Pennes,  is  of  the  fame  grain  with  that  Gre¬ 
cian  marble.  .  ,  ,  ,  •  r  r 

The  trade  of  Paros  confifts  in  wheat,  barley,  wines,  fefamum, 
and  cotton-cloth.  It  produced  alfo  formerly  abundance  of 
oil  •  but,  during  the  war  of  C*&ndia>  the  V  ene*.ian  army  burnt 
almoft  all  the  olive-trees  in  this  ifland. 

Patino,  or  Pathmos.  This  ifland  is  very  final  1 ;  but  it  is 
become  very  famous  by  being  the  dwelling-place  of  St  John 
the  Evangfelift,  who  is  commonly  thought  to  have  written  his 
Revelation  here. 

This  ifland  produces  hardly  any  thing  proper  for  trade,  the 
wheats  barley,  and  figs  which  grow  there  being  hardly  fuf- 
ficient  for  the  fupport.  of  its  inhabitants.  But  then  they 
have  ketches,  and  a  great  many  other  fmaller  veffels,  which 
they  ufe  to  fetch  corn  from  the  main  land,  and  even  from 
the  coaft  of  the  Black  Sea,  wherewith  to  lade  the  French 

fhips-  .  ,  r  _ 

There  is  in  this  ifland  a  vice-conful  from  F  ranee. 

Policandro.  This  is  a  .mall,  parched,  ftony  ifland.  Its  in¬ 
habitants  are  very  poor,  and  have  but  little  trade,  all  the  corn, 
wine,  and  oil  they  gather  being  for  their  own  ufe. 

Their  only  trade,  which  is  any  thing  conflderable,  confifts  in 
cotton-cloth,  fit  for  napkins,  which  is  extremely  cheap. 

Samos.  They  drive  in  this  ifland  a  pretty  conflderable  trade. 
The  cuftom-houfe  duties,  indeed,  are  farmed  out  but  for 
10,000  crowns;  but  then  the  aga  who  demands  them  gets 
as  much  more,  which  he  does  not  account  for. 

The  mufeadine  grapes  are  the  fineft  and  beft  fruit  in  the 
ifland  ;  but  the  wine  made  with  them  is  none  of  the  moft  ex¬ 
cellent,  which  is  thought  to  be  owing  to  the  bad  method  of 
makino-  it :  that  which  is  made  for  the  ufe  of  the  Europeans 
fettled  at  Smyrna,  is  commonly  pretty  good,  becaufe  they  are 
more  careful  in  making  it,  and  mix  no  water  with  it,  as  moft: 
of  the  Greeks  are  ufed  to  do. 

The  Greeks  who  buy  the  wine  in  the  ifland  pay  4  or  5  per 
cent,  duty  on  exportation  according  to  the  cuftom-houfe  of¬ 
ficer’s  fancy :  the  French  pay  but  half  of  that  duty.  Moft 
of  the  wine  is  carried  to  Chio,  Rhodes,  and  Napoli  de  Ro¬ 
mania. 

The  oil  of  Samos  is  pretty  good,  but  the  ifland  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  plenty  of  it,  the  beft  crops  hardly  amounting  to  8  or 
900  barrels.  The  Greeks  pay  4  per  cent,  duty  of  exporta¬ 
tion  on  this  commodity,  and  the  French  but  two. 

They  dry  figs  at  Samos,  for  the  ufe  of  the  inhabitants  only ; 
they  are  very  white,  and  three  or  four  times  bigger  than  thofe 
of  Marfeilles,  but  not  fo  delicate.  They  make  no  ufe  of 
caprification  here,  as  they  do  in  moft  of  the  other  iflands  of 
the  Archipelago. 

This  ifland  can  alfo  afford  yearly  400  quintals  of  pitch, 
which  fells  for  a  crown  per  quintal,  and  pays  4  per  cent,  duty 

of  exportation. 

Another  commodity  of  this  jfland  is  velami,  called  velamda 
bj  thd  modern  Greeks  (it  1  s  the  fhell  of  a  fort  of  acorn)  which 
is  ufed  to  tan  Rather.  They  lade  a  great  quantity  of  it  for 
Venice  and  Ancona. 

Laflly,  they  export  from  thence  filk,  honey,  wax,  fcammony, 
wool,  feveral  forts  of  bole,  and  emery. 

The  fcammony  of  Samos  is  not  very  good  ;  it  is  reddifh, 
hard,  and  tough,  and  confequently  not  eafily  reduced  into 
powder:  it  is  alfo  found  to  purge  too  violently.  This  drug 
is  ufed  in  Anatolia,  and  not  fent  into  Europe.  It  pays  no 
duty. 

Amongft  the  boles,  that  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Bavonda  is 
reckoned  the  beft ;  it  is  of  a  deep  red  ;  very  fine,  and  very 
dry.  It  is  a  kind  of  natural  faffron  of  Mars,  or  crocus 
Martis. 

Oker  is  very  common  here  ;  it  becomes  of  a  pretty  fine  yel¬ 
low,  when  {lightly  expofed  to  the  fire,  and  of  a  reddifh-brown, 
when  left  longer  expofed  to  it.  This  kind  of  earth  is  infipid, 
and  gives  naturally  a  fillmot  colour. 

There  is  to  be  found  near  Carlovafli  another  bole  very  black, 
and  much  finer ;  they  ufe  it  to  dye  black  with. 

Santorini.  This  ifland  is  properly  nothing  but  a  large  rock 
intirely  of  pumice-ftone.  The  French  conful  refides  at  Sca- 
ro,  a  iinall  town  built  in  the  bottom  of  the  harbour.  The 
inhabitants  are  extremely  laborious,  and  very  fond  of  trade. 
The  commodities  which  they  afford  their  neighbours  are 
barley,  wine,  cotton,  and  lemons. 

The  wine  is  of  the  colour  of  Rhenifh,  but  veryftrong.. 

They  prune  the  cotton-bufhes  there,  as  they  do  the  vine. 

1  hefe  bullies  or  fhrubs  grow  pretty  much  to  the  fize  and  fhape 
of  our  currant-bufties,  and  yet  the  cotton  they  produce  is  of 
the  fame  kind  with  that  which  the  botanifts  call  herb-cotton, 
and  which  they  diftinguifh  from  the  fhrub-cotton. 

As  for  the  calicoes,  the  fineft  are  made  by  nuns,  either  of  the 
Latin  or  Greek  rite.  Thofe  that  are  quilted  are  chiefly  va¬ 
lued,  great  quantities  of  which  are  exported  to  Candia,  to  Mo¬ 
rea,  and  throughout  the  whole  Archipelago. 

Sikino,  The  trade  of  this  ifland  confifls  chiefly  in  wheat, 
which  is  reckoned  the  beft  in  the  Archipelago.  The  tartanes 
of  Provence  lade  large  quantities  of  it,  and  have  almoft  en- 
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rrofied  this  whole  trade,  fince  that  of  Cape  Negro  on  the 
coaft  of  Barbary  has  been  difcontinued.  T  he  Turks,  indeed, 
are  not  very  well  pleafed  to  fee  their  corn  carried  away,  and 
often  reckon  it  amongft  the  commodities,  of  which  the  ex¬ 
portation  is  prohibited  ;  but  it  is  eafy  to  corrupt  their  cuftom- 
houfe  officers. 

The  other  commodities  of  Sikino,  are  wine,  fome  cotton,  and 
figs;  the  latter  are  excellent  here,  when  frelh  ;  but  it  is  other- 
wife5,  when  they  are  dried,  becaufe  they  put  them  into  an  oven 
to  preferve  them  from  worms. 

There  is  a  conful  of  the  French  nation  in  Sikino. 

Siphanto.  This  ifiand  is  but  fix  miles  diftant  from  Milo. 
The  commodities  exported  from  hence  are  oil,  capers,  filk, 
calicoes,  figs,  wax,  honey,  and  fefamum. 

There  are  two  forts  of  calicoes;  that  called  efcamite,  which 
is  plain  ;  and  the  other  dimitty,  which  is  quilted;  the  latter  is 
much  the  finefl,  and  there  is  a  large  demand  for  it. 

This  ifiand  produces  alfo  plenty  of  cotton,  but  it  is  all  ufed 
on  the  fpot  for  the  manufactory  of  thefe  calicoes,  and  they 
are  even  obliged  to  import  a  great  deal  from  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  iflands. 

The  filk  is  pretty  fine,  but  there  is  but  little  of  it. 

Skyros.  Its  whole  trade  confifts  in  wheat,  barley,  wine,  and 
wax.  The  French  lade  here  fome  barques  with  wheat  and 
barley;  the  wine  is  carried  to  the  neighbouring  ifiands,  and 
is  fold  at  Skyros  but  for  a  crown  per  barrel.  As  for  wax, 
they  feldom  gather  above  a  hundred  quintals  per  ann.  here  is 

alfo  excellent  cheefe.  v 

Syr  A.  The  commodities  it  produces,  which  are  proper  for 
trade,  are  excellent  cheefe,  but  in  fmall  quantities,  a  great 
deal  of  barley  and  wine,  figs,  olives,  and  cotton. 

Thermia.  This  is  one  of  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago, 
where  the  French  keep  a  conful.  The  chief  trade  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  confifts  in  filk,  which  is  reckoned  full  as  good  as 
that  of  Tinos,  another  ifland  of  the  Archipelago. 

The  other  commodities  exported  from  Thermia,  are  wine, 
honey,  wax,  wool,  and  cotton,  of  which  they  make  feveral 
forts  of  iinnens,  and  particularly  a  kind  of  very  pretty  yellow 
gawz,  of  which  the  women  in  this  ifland  make  veils. 

Tinos.  This  fmall  ifland  lies  pretty  near  that  of  Andros. 

The  chief  commerce  of  Tinos  confifts  in  filk. 

This  filk  is  the  beft  prepared  of  all  that  is  fold  in  the  Archi¬ 
pelago,  and,  except  that  it  is  not  proper  for  making  fluffs,  it 
may°be  ufed  in  all  other  forts  of  works,  as  knit  flockings  and 
gloves,  ribbonds,  and  fewing  filk. 

The  French  buy  up  almoft  all  the  filk  of  this  ifland  :  they 
who  lade  it  for  Venice,  pay  no  duty  of  exportation  :  but  they 
muft  give  fecurity,  and  their  fureties  are  obliged  to  pay  the 
duty,  if  it  be  found  that  the  filk  was  carried  to  any  other 
place. 

This  ifland  belongs  to  the  Venetians,  and  the  French  have  a 
conful  there. 

Tinos  produces  wine,  figs,  olives,  wheat,  and  barley.  But, 
except  barley,  of  which  they  have  a  pretty  good  trade,  the 
reft  is  hardly  fufficient  for  the  occafions  of  the  inhabitants. 

Zia.  Its  commodities  are  wheat,  barley,  wine,  figs,  filk,  and 
a  great  deal  of  velani,  a  fort  of  acorn. 

The  filk  of  Zia  is  pretty  good  ;  when  the  inhabitants  would 
fpin  it,  they  commonly  meet  feveral  together,  and  fit  on  the 
edge  of  their  terraffes,  to  let  the  fpindle  run  down  into  the 
llreet,  which  they  afterwards  draw  up  again  by  winding  the 
filk. 

Pliny  and  fome  other  authors  affert,  that  the  making  of  filk 
fluffs  was  invented  in  this  ifland.  But  M.  de  Tournefort,  in 
his  Voyage  into  the  Levant,  pretends  that  it  can  be  eafily 
proved  this  invention  is  owing  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifle  of 
Cos. 

They  make  at  Zia  cloaks  or  riding-coats  of  goat’s  hair, 
which  are  very  good  againft  the  rain,  and  can  hardly  be  wet 
through  ;  the  fluff  of  which  they  are  made  is  very  thin, 
and  flabby,  when  it  comes  from  the  loom  ;  but,  after  it  has 
been  welted  and  fulled  on  the  fand  and  with  fea-water,  the 
threads  become  fo  clofe  and  tight,  that  it  is,  as  it  were, 
impenetrable  to  rain.  That  the  threads  may  clofe  uniformly, 
and  that  the  fluffs  may  not  fhrink,  they  ftretch  them  in  the 
fun  upon  poles,  with  weights  of  ftone  at  the  bottom. 

There  are  two  forts  of  figs  at  Zia,  which  are  cultivated  as  in 
nioft  of  the  other  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  by  giving  them 
that  kind  of  dreffing  which  the  ancients  did,  and  the  moderns 
do  ftill,  call  caprification. 

Salonichi,  anciently  Thessalonica,  is  a  fea-port,  fitu- 
ated  in  the  cod  of  a  gulph  of  the  fame  name  in  the  Archipela¬ 
go.  This  port  is  pretty  much  frequented  fince  the  beginning 
of  this  century.  There  are  a  French  and  a  Dutch  conful  here. 
There  come  hither  a  great  many  fhips  of  all  nations,  parti¬ 
cularly  from  Marfeilles,  Leghorn,  Genoa,  and  even  direCily 
from  Holland  ;  but  chiefly  from  the  three  former  places,  efpe- 
cially  when  corn  is  fcarce  or  dear  in  France  or  Italy,  pro¬ 
vided  the  Grand  Seignior  does  not  prohibit  the  admiffion  of 
thofe  fhips.  However,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  corn  exported 
by  flealth,  not  indeed  from  Salonichi,  but  from  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  as  Vollo,  &c.  It  is  paid  for  in  Spanifh  piafters,  in 
rofo-piafters,  in  fequins,  or  any  other  coin  that  is  current  at 
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Salonichi  ;  and  the  merchants,  to  whom  the  fhips  are  con- 
figned,  change  thofe  pieces  for  current  money  of  the  coun 
try,  which  are  folette-piafters.  Thefe  merchants  fend  a  clerk, 
or  any  other  trufty  perfon  on  board  the  VefleJ,'  to  affifl  the 
captain  or  fupercargo  to  get  in  his  lading,  at  fome  of  thofe 
places,  of  wheat  or  barley,  according  as  he  has  occafion  for 
either. 

The  other  commodities  exported  from  Salonichi,  are  tobacco, 
either  common,  or  that  fort  which  they  call  carada,  of  which 
fhips  or  barques  do  frequently  take  their  entire  lading:  cot¬ 
ton  in  the  wool,  more  valued  than  that  of  Smyrna;  yellow 
wax,  a  great  quantity  of  which  is  brought  thither  from  Turkifh 
Walakhia;  undreffed  fheep’s  wool,  of  feveral  qualities.  Sa- 
lonicas,  otherwife  called  abats,  both  broad  and  fmall :  thefe 
are  very  coarfe  fluffs  of  white  wool,  proper  to  cloath  pea- 
fants  and  foldiers ;  thefe  they  fend  fometimes  into  Piedmont, 
and  great  coats  for  feamen. 

The  commodities  fent  thither  are  indigo,  cochineal,  ginger, 
pepper,  cinnamon,  cloves,  nutmegs,  brazil  wood,  logwood, 
and  Japan  wood  ;  fugars,  lead,  tin,  tinned  iron,  double  or 
fingle  ;  Englifh  broad  cloth,  other  cloth  after  the  manner  of 
England,  narrow  and  broad  ;  Dutch  coloured  cloths,  forted, 
French  paper,  almonds,  verdigreafe,  and  fometimes  coffee 
from  the  American  iflands. 

The  Sevillane  piafler  is  worth  at  Salonichi  212  afpers,  and  the 
Roufpi  fequin  412. 

The  quilot  makes  about  half  a  fac  of  Leghorn,  the  ocos  three 
pounds  and  a  half  of  the  fame  town,  and  the  pic  about  one 
Dutch  ell. 

N.  B.  It  may  be  obferved  here,  that  the  French  are  fo  care¬ 
ful  of  their  trade,  as  to  keep  confuls  even  at  feveral  of  thefe 
fmall  iflands,  where  no  other  power  does. 

ARCHITECT,  he  who  draws  plans  and  defigns  of  edifices, 
direCls  the  works,  and  commands  the  mafons,  carpenters, 
tilers,  and  other  workmen,  who  work  under  him. 

Though  there  is  a  great  difference  between  an  architect,  and 
a  matter- builder,  the  one  profeffing  a  liberal  art,  and  the  other 
exercifing  a  trade ;  yet  in  France  they  are  often  taken  the  one 
for  the  other,  becaufe  they  can  both  be  equally  admitted  among 
the  experienced  and  fworn  architects  of  the  king,  created  by 
the  ediCls  of  May  and  December  1690,  and  by  the  decla¬ 
ration  of  Auguft  1691. 

Thefe  architect  officers  are  of  two  forts.  The  one  are  fitted 
fworn  expert  citizens  or  burghers,  and  the  other  fworn  expert 
undertakers.  There  are  thirty  of  each. 

The  functions,  attributed  to  them  by  the  above-mentioned 
edicts  and  delaration,  are,  that  they  alone,  and  no  others, 
fhall,  within  the  city,  provoflfhips,  and  vifeounty  of  Paris, 
and  in  all  other  towns  and  places  within  the  kingdom  of 
France,  make  all  vifitations,  evaluations,  and  eflimates,  both 
amicably,  and  by  order  of  a  court  of  juftice,  in  all  matters 
relating  to  partitions,  adjudications  of  buildings,  either  by 
audion  or  by  law,  houfes  or  other  buildings,  flanding  out  of 
the  proper  row,  imminent  danger  of  buildings  coming  down  ; 
and  to  works  of  mafonry,  carpenters,  joiners,  tilers,  fmitbs, 
fculpture,  gilding,  painting,  furveying,  and  meafuring  of  land, 
and  generally  all  things  in  which  fkill  and  experience  are  re¬ 
quired. 

ARCHITECTURE,  the  art  of  ereCling  buildings  of  every 
kind,  confiflent  with  the  principles  of  geometry. 

The  plan  or  projection  of  an  edifice  is  commonly  laid  down 
on  three  feveral  draughts. 

The  fir  ft  is  apian,  which  exhibits  the  extent,  divifion,  and 
diflribution  of  the  ground  into  the  various  apartments  and 
other  conveniences  propofed,. 

The  fecond  reprefents  the  flories,  their  heights,  and  the  exter¬ 
nal  beauties  and  appearances  of  the  whole  building  :  this  is  ufu- 
ally  termed,  by  furveyors,  the  defign  or  elevation. 

The  third  is  commonly  diftinguilhed  by  thefeClion,  and  fliews 
the  internal  parts  of  the  fabric. 

From  thefe  three  diftinCl  plans,  the  furveyor  forms  a  com¬ 
putation  of  the  charges  of  the  whole  ereClion,  and  alfo  of  the 
time,  wherein  the  fame  may  be  completed. 

Our  work  being  intended  for  the  practical,  rather  than  the 
mere  fpeculative  life,  it  is  not  confiflent  with  the  tenour  of  our 
defign  to  enter  deeply  into  the  theories  of  arts,  there  being 
variety  of  performances  of  this  kind  already. 

However,  where  we  cannot  fo  fatisfaClorily  communicate  our 
in’ention,  we  hope  to  be  excufed  from  touching  upon  the 
rational  principles,  on  which  fome  arts  are  founded,  and  re¬ 
ferring  only  to  the  beft  authors,  who  have  excelled  in  their 
peculfar  province.  This  method  of  conducting  our  work, 
we  prefume,  may  have  its  ufes,  more  efpecially  with  novifts, 
who  would  be  gladly  informed  of  the  beft  authors,  who  have 
exprefsly  written  upon  any  particular  branch  of  art  or  Icience, 
that  they  might  neither  lofe  their  time  in  reading  what  may 
be  ufelefs  and  give  them  a  wrong  turn,  nor  fpend  their  money 
to  no  purpofe. 

In  architectural  compofitions,  the  column,  being  the  princi¬ 
pal  figure,  Ihould  be  perfeCt  in  its  proportions,  as  they  are 
taught  by  the  ancients,  who  founded  the  art  on  natural  and 
geometrical  principles.  Accordingly  they  inftruCt  us,  that 
the  height  of  the  column  fhould  be  meafured  by  its  diameter 
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without  any  fraaion  or  remainder,  according  to  the  different 
proportions  of  each  order.  exceeding  ten  diameters 

capital : 

The  Tufcan  is  in  height  7  dimeters. 

The  Doric  -  - -  *  diameters. 

The  Ionic  —  —  9  diameters. 

The  Corinthian  - -  i°  diameters. 

The  Roman,  or Compoftte  io  diameters. 

The  rules  for  the  proportion  of  columns  bemg 
entablatures  muft  bear  a  proportion  to  *  i  r<ro  any 

For  this  Palladio  has  given  a  rule  which ^  cannot undcr^  y 
great  change,  without  altenng  the  unalt^e  PTuPfcan  and 
columns.  ^He  makes  the  entablatures  of  he  »«** 

Doric  to  be  to  their  columns  as  ^/proportion  of 

Corinthian,  and  Compofite,  as  one  to  five.  1  he  pr  P  < 
the  entablature  in .each  order  »  explain* a  . 

One  diameter  and  ^  is  the  height  of  the  entauia  d-  e_ 
Tufcan  order ;  which  is  4  of  leva,  J”0”’ Z 

ters  form  the  height  of  the  entablature  of  the  Do  ,  h 

ing  ■  of  eight  diameters.  One  d.ameter  f*^*'*^ 

of  the  -ahiatute  of  the 

TheCent”aSlmre  being  a 

and  the  nedeftal  an  addition  to  both,  it  fhouid  be  confide 
“  a  part  of  the  column  and  entablature  taken  together; 
therefore,  the  height  of  the  column  and  entablature  be. ng ;  di¬ 
vided  into  four  equal  parts,  one  of  them  fhall J*  A' 
of  the  nedeftal.  This  rule  is  to  be  obferved  through  all  the 
five  orders,  by  which  the  pedeftal  will  have  an  agreeable  e  - 

fe&  with  the  whole  and  all  its  parts.  .  , 

The  pedeftal  may  be  made  lower  when  neceffity  requires,  but 

Thofe  who  would  be  praCtically  informed  in  the  principles  of 
this  art,  may  confult  the  works  of  the  ingenious  Mr  Jam 
Gibbs,  in  his  rules  for  drawing  the  feveral  parts  of  architec¬ 
ture,  in  a  more  exatt  manner  than  has  been  heretofore  prac- 
tifed,  by  which  all  fraaions,  in  dividing  the  principal  mem¬ 
bers  and  their  parts,  are  avoided.  #  .  .  , 

Therein  they  will  find  the  general  proportions  of  the  feveral 
orders  geometrically  delineated.  Alfo  the  feveral  pedeftals,  en¬ 
tablatures,  cornices,  and  architraves,  & c. 

In  that  ufeful  work,  the  learned  author  has  explained  the  ar¬ 
cades  and  intercolumnations  of  each  order,  and  laid  down  a 
familiar  rule  for  placing  orders  above  orders.  -Likewife  rules 
for  drawing  doors,  gates,  windows,  and  chimney-pieces  of 
different  kinds,  cornices  and  their  profiles,  architraves,  bafes, 
impofts,  furbafes,  frames  for  pannels  or  pictures  in  rooms, 
and  other  forts  of  mouldings,  and  the  proportions  of  ballufters ; 
as  alfo  fcrolls,  frets,  or  guilochis,  and  pannelling  for  cielings, 
both  flat  and  circular. 

In  dividing  and  adjufling  his  orders,  Palladio  has,  doubtlefs, 
excelled  the  reft  who  have  wrote  upon  this  fubje£t ;  and 
therefore  Mr  Gibbs  has  followed  that  celebrated  architect. 
Palladio  has  divided  the  diameter  of  his  column,  which  he 
calls  his  module,  into  fixty  minutes,  and  fubdivided  them  into 
feconds,  thirds,  and  fourths. 

This  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  method  of  the  ancients  in  compof- 
ing  their  defigns  ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  tyroes,  and  fuch 
who  are  but  meanly  (killed  in  arithmetic :  and  certainly  the 
parts,  confiding  of  fo  many  fractions,  may  occafion  miftakes 
in  thofe  who  copy  the  orders  of  Palladio;  befides  the  difficulty 
of  dividing  thefe  fmall  parts  with  compaffes,  for  practical 
bufinefs.  But,  according  to  Mr  Gibbs’s  method  of  dividing 
the  orders  mechanically  into  equal  parts,  fractions  are  entire¬ 
ly  avoided  ;  which  will  be  found  to  be  fo  beneficial  to  work¬ 
men  in  drawing  any  part  at  large,  that,  when  they  are  once 
accuftomed  to  it,  they  will  never  follow  any  other :  which  is 
the  reafon  for  our  recommendation  of  the  works  of  this  mo¬ 
dern  architect. 

The  rules  of  archite&ure  require,  That,  in  a  fabric  judici- 
cufly  and  elegantly  ereCted,  there  fhouid  be  folidity,  conveni¬ 
ence,  and  beauty ;  to  which,  according  to  the  tafte  of  fome  of 
our  moft  refined  mafters,  are  added,  order,  difpofiticn,  pro¬ 
portion,  decorum,  and  ceconomy.  And  thefe  eight  are  ef- 
teemed,  by  the  beft  judges,  to  conftitute  the  neceflary  parts  of 
architecture. 

Solidity,  implies  the  choice  of  a  good  foundation,  and  good 
materials  to  work  with.  Convenience,  confifts  in  fo  difpofing 
the  various  parts  of  a  ftrudlure,  that  they  may  not  crowd  and 
embarrafs  each  other,  or  appear  difagreeable  to  the  infpeeftor. 
Beauty,  is  that  engaging  form  and  pleafing  appearance, 
which  captivate  at  one  glance,  as  it  were,  the  fight  of  the 
fpeftator. 

Order,  gives  each  part  of  the  building  a  proportionate  extent, 
adapted  to  the  magnitude  of  the  whole. 
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Portion,  is  toelato  to  ft.  whd.  "  *£«£ 

"  bufldings  that  are  perfea  of  their 
Wn?  from  any  particular  part,  we  may  make  a  good  judg. 
ttient  offthe  grodnefs  of  the  whole  :  for  example,  the  d.ame- 
S  A  or  the  length  of  a  triglyph,  gives  us  a  right  idea 
S  whole  with  Which  they  have  connexion.  To  exprefs  the 
1  t'rm  that  many  things  have  to  one  another,  as  to  their  mag- 
^  Sr^iet/oftheir  parts,  Vitruvius,  the  great  ar 
chftea  indifferently  ufes  the  words  proportion,  eurythmy,  and 
Symmetry  »  the  two  laft  Whereof  are  pretty  fynonymous  with 

Secomm,  of  decency,  confifts  In  making  the  whole  afpeCI  of 
the  fabric  fo  correft,  that  nothing  (hall  appear  but  what  is 
founded  upon  the  principles  of  geometry,  and  delicacy  of 
judgment.  Thefe  have  regard  to  defign,  cuftom  and  nature. 
Defign  induces  to  chufe  other  difpofiuons  for  a  church  than  a 
nalace  The  regard  we  pay  to  cuftom,  inclines  us  to  decorat? 
without  the  entrance  of  fuch  houfes,  which  are  fumptuous  and 
magnificent  within.  The  regard  we  have  to  the  nature  of 
places,  from  an  inherent  tafte,  perhaps,-  natural  to  mankind 
makes  us  pitch  upon  different  profpeas  for  different,  parts  of 
an  edifice;  thus  we  chufe  to  expofe  bed-chambers  and  libraries 
to  the  morning  fun  ;  winter  apartments  to  the  weft,  and 
clofets  of  paintings  to  the  north,  they  requiring  a  pretty  equal 

(feconomy,  inftrufts  the  architeft,  to  have  regard  to  the  ex¬ 
pence  to  be  made  of  his  defign,  the  quality  of  the  materials* 
near  the  places  where  he  builds,  and  take  his  whole  meafures 
iudicioufly,  for  the  order  and  difpofition. 

Architefture  is  commonly  divided  into  civil,  or  military,  and 

naval,  or  marine.  .  ,.r  c 

Civil  Architecture,  is  the  art  of  defigmng  edifices  of  every 
kind,  for  the  ufes  of  civil  life  in  every  capacity,  as  habitations 
for  dwelling,  churches,  meetings,  fynagogues,  colleges,  halls, 

palaces,  iffc.  . 

Military  Architecture,  is  properly  the  art  of  fortification, 
or  that  of  railing  of  forts  and  caftles,  to  fereen  and  protects 
from  the  hoftilities  or  invafion  of  enemies ;  and  depends,  as 
the  other  does,  upon  the  principles  of  geometry. 

The  defign  hereof  is  to  fhew,  how  a  place  may  be  fortified 
with  ramparts,  parapets,  moats,  and  other  bulwarks  and  de- 
fenfible  contrivances,  with  an  intent  that  a  fmall  number  of 
men,  within  fuch  a  place,  may  be  capable  to  defend  themfdves 
again  ft  the  affaults  of  a  more  numerous  army. 

This  part  of  architefture  is  either  regular  or  irregular,  and  ei¬ 
ther  of  a  durable  or  of  a  temporary  nature. 

The  regular,  is  that  which  is  built  on  a  regular  polygon,  the 
fides  and  angles  being  equal,  and  equi-diftant  from  eacn 

other.  n 

The  irregular,  is  that  where  the  fides  and  angles  are  not  all 

uniform,  nor  equi-diftant,  nor  equal  to  each  other. 

The  durable,  are  thofe  works  which  are  railed  for  conti¬ 
nuance. 

The  temporary,  is  that  which  is  ereded  occafionally  on  par- 
ticular  emergencies  :  fuch  are  thofe  works*  which  are  raifea 
for  the  feizing  or  maintaining  of  a.  port  or  pafiage,  circum- 
vallations,  contravallations,  redoubts,  batteries,  trenches, 
&c. 

Thofe  who  have  excelled  in  the  military  architecture,  are 
Coehorn,  Pagan,  Vauban,  Scheiter,  Blondel,  from  whom  all 
who  have  wrote  fince,  have  chiefly  derived  what  they  have 
communicated  to  the  world. 

Though  this  part  of  archite&ure,  as  well  as  the  others, 
fhouid  by  all  means  be  duly  cultivated  in  thefe  kingdoms,  yet 
the  wifeft  men  have  allowed,  that  the  fafety  and  defence  o 
Great-Britain  principally  depends  upon  her  _  _  • 

Marine,  or  Naval  Architecture,  or  the  art  of  fhip-building, 
which  is  not  only  founded  upon  the  due  application  of  geome¬ 
trical  principles  with  great  judgment  and  delicacy,  but  on 
thofe  of  hydroftatics,  as  the  honourable  Mr  Boyle  obferves.  So 
that  to  be  thoroughly  lkilled  in  this  ufeful  art  requires  a  perfoti 
to  be  well  informed  in  all  the  curious  problems,  theorems, 
and  paradoxes,  with  which  that  great  man,  and  others,  have 
favoured  the  world  upon  that  fubjeCt. 

In  order  to  complete  the  art  of  fhip-building,  it  has  been  ob¬ 
ferved  by  fome  ingenious  practical  artifts  in  this  branch,  that 
hydroftatical  experiments,  in  regard  thereunto,  fhouid  be 
made  upon  falt-water,  and  not  frefli,  as  the  chief  of  them 
have  been. 

It  has  been  faid  by  others  alfo,  that  the  fhipwright  fhouid  be 
as  good  a  mariner,  as  marine  arebitedt,  and  know  as  welt 
how  to  fail,  as  build  a  fhip:  the  reafon  given  for  this  is,  that, 
in  praftical  navigation,  the  ingenious  fnipwright,  {killed 
therein,  will  remark  variety  of  particulars,  which  will  guide 
him  in  his  architecture,  which  the  mere  fhipwright  can  form 
no  idea  of. 

It  is  not  for  want  of  genius  in  fhipwrights,  that  the  pra&ical 
partjof  fhip-building  is  not  carried  to  a  greater  perfection  : 
but  for  want,  I  am  afraid,  of  their  not  being  fo  regularly 
bred  in  thefe  kingdoms,  as  could  be  deftred  ;  contidering  that 
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our  whole  commerce  and  navigation  fo  greatly  depends  upon 
that  art :  For  the  qualifications,  requifite  to  render  a  perfon  a 
complete  mailer  of  this  art,  are  really  fo  many,  as  well  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  theoretic  as  practical  part,  that  it  is  very  rare,  in¬ 
deed,  that  fuch  qualifications  are  concentrated  in  one  man.  it 
has  been  obferved  therefore  by  fome  wife  and  great  men,  that 
our  fucceffes  by  fea  hive  been  more  owing  to  the  ftrength  of 
natural  genius  in  our  mere  practical  fhipwrights,  or  rather  to 
chance,  than  to  any  competent  knowledge  in  thofe  parts  of 
the  mathematics  and  philofophy,  which  are  indifpenfably  ne- 
ceffary  to  excel  in  that  art. 

From  the  year  1617  to  1^s6»  {hips  °f  ^ree  decks  were  from 
38  to  40  feet  broad ;  the  St  Michael  by  Sir  John  Tippets,  but 
41  feet  8  inches  ;  the  London  by  Jonas  Shifh  but  44  feet,  and 
carried  ico  guns:  fince  that,  feveral  ihips,  of  48  feet  broad, 
have  been  obliged  to  be  girdled. 

The  Monk  by  Sir  John  Tippets,  the  Rupert  by  Sir  Anthony 
Deane,  the  Mary  by  Mr  Pett,  the  Dreadnought  By  Sir  Henry 
Tohnfon,  all  third  rate  men  of  war,  belonging  to  the  royal 
navy  of  England,  and  but  36  feet  6  inches  broad  ;  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  by  Mr  Shifh  but  38  feet,  and  the  Royal  Oak  no  more 
than  40,  and  each  of  them  carrying  70  guns;  and,  fince  them, 
two  deck  fhips  of  42  feet  broad  have  mifcarried. 

The  Royal  Catharine  was  contrived  by  the  Royal  Society,  and 
yet  was  girdled  ;  the  double-keeled  experiment  was  alfo  made 
by  that  fociety. 

Since  mifcarriages  in  our  (hip  building  are  often  attended 
with  very  injurious,  and  may  be  with  very  fatal  confeqUences 
to  the  nation,  this  art  cannot  be  too  judicioufly  cultivated, 
nor  too  zealoufly  promoted. 

It  has  been  obferved  by  fome,  that  a  {hip  ought  to  be  confi- 
clered  three  principal  ways.  (1.)  By  trying  her  body  below 
the  deepeft  draught  of  water,  whether  the  fhape  be  truly  cir¬ 
cular  or  not,  according  to  the  courfe  of  the  water,  and  not  by 
horizontal  parallels,  which  will  enable  us  to  form  a  true  judg¬ 
ment,  whether  fhe  will  fail  fwift,  or  not.  (2.)  By  observing 
the  fhape  or  frame  of  the  ribs,  which  will  inform  us,  whether 
file’s  well  contrived  to  bear  the  fail  you  defign  ;  which  is  to 
know,  according  to  the  phrafe  of  the  fhipwright,  whether  fhe 
be  ftiff,  or  tender-fided.  (3.)  By  confidering  the  due  con¬ 
nexion  of  fuch  a  machine.  Which  three  obfervations  being 
fkilfully  made,  it  is  faid,  by  fome,  will  form  the  hull  of  any 
fliip  perfect  and  complete. 

Others  have  been  of  opinion,  that  the  refiftance  in  the  water 
is  according  to  that  fcrofs  fedlion,  which  is  made  by  the  mid- 
fliip,  or  the  largeft  part  of  the  fhip,  only  confidering  the  angle 
of  incidence ;  and  that  every  fhip  principally  refifts  the  me¬ 
dium  at  her  broadeft  part;  alfo  that  the  mafs  of  water  which 
refifts  a  fhip,  is  not  refifted  by  her  until  it  is  palled  by  her 
tiggeft  part;  and  that,  if  two  fhips  were  formed  ever  fo 
various,  the  One  ever  fo  actite,  and  the  other  as  obtufe  as 
poffible,  yet,  if  their  cubic  inches  Under  the  furface  of  the 
water,  and  the  power  that  drove  them  was  equal,  the  trim  in¬ 
differently  confidered,  their  velocities  would  be  equal. 

For  a  more  minute  and  fatisfa£lory  account  of  this  art,  we 
refer  the  reader  to  Sutherland’s  Ship-builders  Affiftant,  and  to 
Britain’s  Glory,  or  Ship-building  unveiled,  by  the  fame  inge¬ 
nious  artifti 

Remarks. 

In  regard  to  civil  architecture,  it  is  certain,  that  thofe  nations 
which  have  no  {lately  and  magnificent  buildings  in  general, 
are  always  poor  and  uncivilized.  As  land  ftrudtures  and  edi¬ 
fices  of  every  kind  give  employment  to  prodigious  numbers  of 
people,  whatever  has  a  tendency  to  improve  in  the  art  of 
building,  fhould  be  duly  encouraged  by  thofe  whofe  fortunes 
and  diftindion  will  admit  of  it ;  and  that  hot  only  for  the 
fplendor  and  magnificence  of  the  ftate,  but  for  the  promotion 
of  ufeful  arts,  as  well  as  the  benefit  of  their  landed  eftates  : 
for  this  art  gives  birth  to  the  immenfe  confumption  of  timber, 
bricks,  {tone,  and  mortar,  iron-work,  &ci  all  which  tend  to 
the  private  advantage  of  the  landed  intereftj  as  does  likewife 
the  well  furnifhing  of  thofe  fumptuous  edifices,  when  they  are 
ereCted  ;  which  alfo  gives  daily  bread  to  an  infinite  number  of 
other  mechanics  and  artificers.  Thefe  mechanic  arts  give 
ftrength,  wealth,  and  grandeur  to  a  nation,  and  gradually 
train  up  and  fupport  a  conftant  race  of  practical  artilts  and 
manufacturers,  who  thereby  become  the  great  inftruments  of 
bringing  treafures  into  the  ftate,  by  the  vent  of  our  native 
commodities  to  foreign  nations. 

Nor  is  it  politic  for  the  great  and  opulent  to  contemn  mecha¬ 
nics  in  general,  as  too  many,  perhaps,  are  wont  to  do.  It  is 
faid,  that,  when  the  great  Heraclitus’s  fcholars  found  him  in 
a  mechanic’s  fhop,  into  which  they  were  afhamed  to  enter,  he 
told  them  that  the  gods  were  as  converfant  in  fuch  places  as 
in  others ;  intimating,  that  a  divine  power  and  wifdom 
might  be  difeerned  in  fuch  common  arts,  although  they  mif- 
takenly  overlooked  and  defpifed  them. 

We  know  how  the  late  Czar  Peter  efteemed  and  careffed  ar¬ 
tificers  and  mechanics  of  every  rank  and  degree,  and  behold 
the  extraordinary  effeCts  of  fuch  policy  in  that  wife  prince ; 
who,  by  thofe  meafures,  has  converted  a  generation  of  fava^es 
into  men. 


A  R  E 

1  here  are  fome  who  are  too  great  encouragers  of  buildings, 
they  ruining  thfemfelves,  as  well  as  the  workmen  they  employ, 
by  gratifying  that  itch  beyond  the  limits  of  their  fortunes.  In 
confequence  of  this  boundlefs  profufion,  we  too  frequently  fee, 
before  the  expiration  of  half  a  century,  very  {lately  and  mag¬ 
nificent  feats,  which  have  coft  immenfe  fums,  run  to  decay 
for  want  of  being  inhabited,  or,  according  to  a  modern  cuf- 
tom,  levelled  to  the  ground  for  iale  by  piece-meal :  thus  ftruc- 
tures  that  have  coft  fome  hundred  thdufand  pounds  fterling, 
have  not  produced  one  twentieth  part  of  the  prime  coft  to  ex¬ 
ecutors.  So  that  with  the  money  funk  in  the  eredlion  of 
thofe  fuperb  edifices,  and  the  expence  which  attends  the  fup-i 
port  of  them  with  fplendor  equal  to  their  ftatelinefs,  fome 
great  families  have  been  reduced  to  great  indignity.  This  is  a 
melancholy  confideration  to  the  proprietor,  though  this  prac¬ 
tice  gives  employment  to  workmen,  to  whom  it  fometimes 
has  proved  ruinous,  as  well  as  to  the  families  of  fuch  who 
have  had  an  Ungovernable  tafte  for  building. 

The  French  have  an  academy  for  the  due  cultivation  of  archi- 
tefture,  eftablifhfcd  by  Motif.  Colbert. 

Arid,  while  other  nations  are  afliduous  in  the  improvement  of 
the  art  of  fortification,  it  may  not  be  for  the  intereft  of  Eng¬ 
land  wholly  to  negledt  it,  as  we  have  experienced  upon  fome 
late  occafions. 

And  it  Will  be  thought  needlefs,  by  every  true  friend  to  the 
intereft  of  the  trade  and  navigation  of  Great-Britain,  to  urge 
a  word  in  favour  of  the  ftudy  and  improvement  of  an  art,  up- 
ort  which  our  all  feems  to  depend,  both  as  a  free  and  a  trad¬ 
ing  people  :  I  mean  that  of  marine  architecture,  or  the  admi¬ 
rable  art  of  Ship-building,  more  of  which  fee  under  that 
article. 

ARCTIC,  in  aftronomy,  a  name  given  to  the  north  pole. 

Arctic  circle,  (in  aftronomy)  is  a  leffer  circle  of  the  fphere 
drawn  bn  the  glbbe,  parallel  to  the  equator,  and  at  23  deg.  30 
min.  diftant  from  the  north  pole  of  the  world,  from  whence 
it  takes  its  name.  This,  and  its  oppofite  the  Antarctic,  are 
called  the  two  polar  circles.  They  may  be  conceived  to  be 
deferibed  by  the  motion  of  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic  round  the 
poles  of  the  equator,  or  the  world. 

AREB,  a  money  of  account  ufed  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Grand  Mogul,  particularly  at  Amadabat.  Four  arebs  make 
a  crow.  A  crow  is  worth  a  hundred  lacs,  and  a  lac  100,000 
rupees. 

ARECA,  or  ARECK,  a  famous  fruit  of  the  Eaft-Indies, 
wherein  they  drive  an  incredible  trade,  and  make  a  pro¬ 
digious  confumption  thereof,  there  being  fcarce  any  perfon, 
even  from  the  richeft  to  the  pooreft,  who  does  not  make  ufe 
of  it. 

The  tree  which  bears  the  areck  is  tall,  ftraight,  thin,  and 
round.  It  is  of  the  palm  kind,  and  has  nd  branches :  but  its 
leaves  are  charming  to  the  fight :  they  form  a  roand  tuft  at 
the  top  of  the  trunk,  which  is  as  ftraight  as  an  arrow.  It 
gtotos  to  the  height  of  25,  or  35  feet,  and  is  a  great  ornament 
in  gardens.  The  fhell  which  contains  the  fruit  is  fmooth 
without,  bilt  rough  and  hairy  within,  in  which  it  pretty 
much  refembles  the  fhell  of  the  cocoa-nut.  Its  fize  is 
equal  to  that  of  a  pretty  large  walnut.  Its  kernel  is  as  big 
as  a  nutmeg,  to  which  it  bears  a  great  refemblance  with¬ 
out,  and  has  alfo  the  fame  whidfh  veins  within,  when  cut  in 
two.  v 

In  the  center  of  the  fruit;  when  it  is  foft,  is  contained  a  grey- 
ifh  and  almoft  liquid  fubftance,  which  grows  hard  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  it  tipens.  The  fruit,  when  ripe,  is  aftringent,  but  not 
unpalatable;  and  the  fhell  is  yellowifh. 

The  chief  ufe  that  is  made  of  areck  is  to  chew  it  with  the 
leaves  of  betle,  mixing  with  it  a  chalk  in  a  red  pafte,  made  of 
fea-fhells  *.  In  order  to  chew  it  they  cut  the  areck  into  four 
quarters,  and  take  one  quarter  of  it,  which  they  wrap  up  in  a 
leaf  of  betle,  over  which  they  lay  a  little  of  that  chalk :  af¬ 
terwards  they  tie  it,  by  twilling  it  round.  This  bit  prepared 
for  chewing,  or  maftication,  is  called  pinang,  which  is  a 
Malayan  word,  ufed  all  over  the  Eaft-Indies.  The  pinang 
provokes  {pitting  very  milch;  \Vhether  it  be  made  with  dried 
or  frefh  areck :  the  fpittle  is  red,  which  colour  the  areck  gives 
it;  This  maftication  cools  the  mouth,  and  fallens  the  teeth 
and  gums.  When  they  have  done  chewing  the  pinang, 
they  fpit  out  the  grofs  fubftance  that  remains  in  the  mouth. 
They  are  under  a  miftake  who  imagine  that  frefh  areck 
melts  intirely  in  the  mouth.  Nor  is  it  Jefs  a  miftake  to 
think  that  the  teeth  always  continue  of  a  red  hue.  As 
foon  as  they  have  done  chewing  the  pinang,  they  wafh 
their  mouth  with  frefh  water,  and  then  their  teeth  are  white 
again.  The  Europeans  who  live  at  Batavia,  at  Malacca, 
and  in  theSunda  and  Molucca  iflands,  ufe  pinang  as  much  as 
the  Indians  do ;  and,  by  wafhing  their  teeth,  they  preferve 
them  white. 

*  Cornelius  le  Bruyn  afierts  that  they  rub  the  leaves  of  betle 
with  a  red  drug  of  Siam,  pr  with  white  chalk. 

Some  pretend  that  areck  ftrengthens  the  ftomach,  when  the 
juice  of  it  is  fwallowed,  as  moft  of  the  Indians  do.  Another 
property,  aferibed  to  it,  is  its  curing,  or  carrying  off,  all  that 
might  be  unwholefcme  or  corrupt  in  the  gums. 

The 
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The  Siamefe  call  areck  plou  in  their  language. 

The  belt  areck  of  the  Indies  comes  from 

The°Dutch  Eaft-India  company  fend  a  great  deal  of  it 
theiTftiPs  into  the  kingdom  of  Bengal,  x  here  grows 
Malabar  a  fort  of  red  areck,  which  is  very  proper  tor  dyein0 
L  that  colour.  The  fame  company  fend  fome  of  it  from  time 
to  imeto  Surat  and  Amadabat,  for  the  ufe  of  the  dyers  in 
the  dominions  of  the  Grand  Mogul.  Under  the  fpecies  °f 
areck  are  comprehended  fix  different  forts,  two  of  which  are 

the  beft  for  maftication.  c  i  .v  fr\th 

ARGYLESHIRE,  in  Scotland,  has  the  Irifh  Sea,  and  the  fn 
of  Clyde  on  the  fouth,  Perthfhire  on  the  eaft,  Lochabar  on 
the  north-eaft,  and  feveral  Ifles  on  the  north- weft 
’Tis  mountainous,  and  the  inhabitants  live  moftly  by '  hun tig 
and  fifhing  ;  for  its  feven  great  loughs  with  o  he  leffer  one  , 
abound  with  all  forts  of  fifh.  The  coaft  is  full of  high  rocks, 
and  black  mountains,  covered  with  heath,  feed  g 

numbers  of  black  cattle,  deer,  and  wild  bea^-Jh"irca 
generally  run  wild,  but  are  excellent  meat,  and  their  fat  boiled 

continues  lome  days  like  oil.  rr  mnfl- 

J.  Cantvre,  orKiNTiRE,  or  the  Land  s-Head,  the  molt 

fouthern  divifion  of  this  fhire,  is  a  pemnfula,  (ft," 
Pom’s  map,  37  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and  7  in  breadth. 
ff"s  a  very  fruitful,  populous  trafl,  inhab, ted  both  by  low- 
landers  and  highlanders,  though  for  moft  part  by  he  former, 
brought  hither  by  the  Argyle  fam.ly,  who  have  taken  more 
than  ordinary  care  to  civilize  their  highlands. 

2.  Knapdale  is  divided  on  the  eaft  from  Cowol,  by  Lochfyn ; 

is  bounded  with  Cantyre  on  the  fouth,  Lome  on  the  north, 
Braidalbin  on  the  north-eaft,  and  the  weftern  iflands  on  the 
weft.  This  part  is  full  of  lakes,  and,  in  general,  is  fatter  for 
pafture  than  corn  ;  but  that  part  of  it  toward  Lochew  is  fruit¬ 
ful  both  in  corn  and  pafture.  ..  .... 

3.  Lorne,  is  a  plain  country,  the  pleafanteft  and  fruitfuleft  part 
of  Argylefhire,  efpecially  in  barley. 

Argyle  Proper  has  a  great  herring-fifhery.. 

There  is  a  river  called  Aw,  which  falls  into  the  weft  fea, 
overagainft  the  ifle  of  Mull,  and  abounds  with  falmon. 

For  more  matter  relating  to  this  fhire,  fee  Scotland. 
ARISE,  a  Perfian  long  meafure,  containing  3197  Englifh 


feet. 

ARITHMETIC,  the  art  of  computation  by  numbers. 

We  {hall  not  trouble  our  reader  with  a  prolix  account  of  its 
origin  and  progrefs,  but  endeavour  to  give  him  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  principles  of  the  whole  art,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  in 
few  words,  and  a  familiar  manner. 

The  principal  rules  of  arithmetic  are  addition,  fubtradion, 
multiplication,  and  diviiion. 

Before  any  progrefs  is  attempted  herein,  the  reader  fhould  be¬ 
come  ready  and  expert  in  thefe  feveral  operations ;  which  can 
only  be  obtained  by  the  repeated  pradice  and  exercife  of  thefe 
rules. 

Thofe  who  have  been  negleded  in  their  youth  in  this  highly 
neceffary  and  ufeful  part  of  education,  or  may  have  forgot 
what  they  have  once  learnt,  which  is  eafy  to  do  for  want  of  a 
little  continued  practice,  need  only  fpend  an  hour,  or  half  an 
hour,  a  day,  for  three  weeks,  or  a  month,  in  the  reiterated 
pradice  of  the  fundamental  rules ;  and  they  will  foon,  by 
any  good  book  of  arithmetic,  grow  expert  in  the  application 
of  thefe  rules  to  the  reduction  of  things,  either  afcending  or 
defcending  :  that  is  to  fay,  either  to  reduce  pounds  into 
pence  by  multiplication,  or  pence  into  pounds  by  divifion; 
and  fo  of  weights  and  meafures,  or  the  like. 

From  hence  they  may  with  great  facility  advance  to  the  rule 
of  proportion,  or  that  which  is  commonly  diftinguifhed  by  the 
dired  rule  of  three  : 

Which  is  no  more  than  to  difcover,  that,  as  4  is  to  8,  how  is 
8  to  a  fourth  number,  or  what  proportion  will  8  bear  to  fiich 
unknown  number. 

Now  ’tis  obvious  at  firft  glance  of  the  eye,  that  4  is  the  half 
of  8  ;  and,  therefore,  8  will  be  the  half  of  the  number  re¬ 
quired,  which  is  16. 

The  common  rule  given  for  this  operation  is  to  X  the  fecond 
and  third  terms  together,  and  the  produd  thereof  bv  the 
firft : 


As  4:81:8  to  8x8  =  ^1=  16 : 

4 


That  is  to  fay,  to  read  the  fame  in  words  at  length  (which  we 
would  ufe  our  readers  to  avoid  for  brevity’s  fake) ;  as  4  is  to 
8,  fo  is  8  to  8,  multiplied  by  8,  and  that  produd  divided  by 
4,  the  firft  number.  1 

The  reafon  and  demonftration  of  this  common  rule  depend 
on  this  propofition  ;  that,  if  4  numbers  are  geometrically  pro¬ 
portional,  the  rectangle,  or  produdt  made  of  the  means,  will 
be  equal  to  that  of  the  two  extremes,  according  to  the  ele- 
ments  of  Euclid,  lib.  vi.  prop.  16.  from  whence  it  will  be  eafy 
to  deduce  the  reafon  of  the  rule  given.  For  grant  that,  4  is  in 
proportion  to  8  as  8  is  to  a  number  unknown,  for  which  fub- 
futute  *V)  then  the  propofition  will  Hand  thus : 
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That  is,  to  be  read  in  plain  words,  as  4  »s  to  8,  fo  is  8  to 
the  unknown  number:  therefore,  from  the  foregoing  propo- 
fitioa  of  Euclid,  the  product  of  the'  two  extremes  is  equa;  to 
the  product  of  the  means.  Or, 

4  x  a-  3  8x8; 

That  is,  the  number  4,  one  extreme  of  the  proportionals, 
multiplied  by  *,  the  other  extreme,  is  equal  to  the  produd  of 
8,  one  mean,  multiplied  by  8,  the  other.  Or, 

4  x  rr  64 
V  x  =  64  =:  16 

4 

If  then  the  produdt  of  the  firft  number  multiplied  ly  the  fourth 
number,  or  that  which  is  propofed  to  be  found,  be  equal  to 
the  produdt  of  the  fecond  and  third,  it  is  very  obvious  that  the 
produd  of  the  fecond  and  third,  divided  by  the  firft,  muft  ne- 
ceffarily  give  the  fourth,  or  that  which  is  propofed  to  be 
found;  becaufe  it  is  axiomatically  obvious  that  the  produce  of 
the  quotient,  multiplied  by  the  divifor,  muft  give  the  dividend, 
the  quotient  Ihewing  how  often  the  divifor  is  contained  in 
the  dividend. 

Or,  the  demonftration  of  this  rule  may  be  deduced  from  the 
following  lelf-evident  truth,  viz. 

That  the  fourth  number,  or  that  propofed  to  be  found,  con¬ 
tained  the  third  fo  often  as  the  fecond  does  the  firft, 

.  .  JL—jL,  that  is,  |  of  8  is  equal  to  one  eighth  of  x,  or 
4  *8 

4  of  16,  which  is  2. 

From  this  clear  and  fimple  demonftration,  it  is  further  eafy  to 
conceive  the  reafon  why,  according  to  another  part  of  the 
common  rule,  the  firft  and  third  numbers  fhould  be  of  tha 
fame  denomination ;  and  consequently,  if  they  are  not  fo, 
that  they  fhould  be  fo  reduced  till  they  are. 

Of  the  fingle  rule  of  indirect  proportion. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  ’tis  apparent  by  the  nature  of  di¬ 
red  proportion,  that,  as  the  fourth  number  required  muft  al¬ 
ways  turn  out  greater  than  the  third,  as  the  fecond  is  greater 
than  the  firft;  fo,  on  the  contrary,  in  this  rule  of  indired  pro¬ 
portion,  the  greater  the  third  number  is,  the  lefs  is  the  fourth; 
and,  the  lefs  the  third  is,  the  greater  is  the  fourth;  for  which 
reafon  it  is  very  properly  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  indi¬ 
rect,  or  reverfe  proportion. 

And,  whereas  in  direct  proportion  the  product  of  the  firft 
and  fourth,  or  the  extremes,  is  equal  to  that  of  the  fecond  and 
third,  or  of  that  of  the  means;  in  this  indirect,  or  reverfe,  rule 
of  proportion,  the  produdt  of  the  third  and  fourth  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  firft  and  fecond  numbers. 

The  ftating  queftions  in  this  proportion  is  the  fame  with  di¬ 
rect;  but,  to  find  the  anfwer  required,  the  rule  is  different. 
Thus1:  .  .  " 

Multiply  the  firft  and  fecond  numbers  together,  and  divide  the 
product  by  the  third,  and  the  quote  is  your  anfwer. 

A  familiar  rule  to  judge  whether  a  queftion  which  occurs  is  to 
be  anfwCred  either  by  the  direct,  or  indirect,  rule  of  proportion. 

State  naturally  your  numbers,  according  to  the  direct  rule ; 
then  confider,  from  the  plain  nature  of  the  queftion,  whether 
the  third  number  requires  more  or  lefs  than  the  fecond  num¬ 
ber:  if  more,  the  Idler  extreme  muft  be  your  divifor;  but, 
if  lefs,  the  greater  extreme  muft  be  the  divifor. — And  fo  of¬ 
ten  as  this  leffer  and  the  great  extreme  happen  to  be  the  third 
number,  or  that  next  the  right  harid,  fo  often  is  the  proportion 
indired:  but,  when  they  are  the  firft  number,  the  proportion 
is  dired. 

A  Ihort  example  will  make  this  matter  plain,  with  little  at¬ 
tention. 

If  a  board  be  9  inches  broad,  how  much  in  length  will  make 
a  foot  fquare  ? 

Say,  if  12  inches  broad  require  12  inches  In  length  to  make  a 
foot  fquare,  what  length  will  9  inches  broad  require  to  make 
a  foot  fquare  ? 

Certain  it  is  to  every  capacity  that  it  will  require  more  length, 
becaufe  there  is  lefs  breadth. 

'in.  br.  long.  in.  br. 

Therefore,  as  12  :  12  :  9 
12 

-  9)144 

16  inches  in  length. 

From  the  definition  of  this  rule  before  given,  the  produd  of 
the  firft  and  fecond  numbers  is  equal  to  that  of  the  third  and 
fourth  :  from  whence  the  demonftration  of  the  reafon  of  the 
rule  will  appear.  For 


4  ’•  8  :  :  8  : 


12  :  12  :  9  :  a 

3 


Therefore, 
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therefore,  according  to  the  definition* 

12  x  12  =  9  x  or 
144-  =  9  * 

that  is,  the  reCtangle  of  the  two  firft  numbers,  12  by  12,  is 
equal  to  that  of  *  by  9. 

If  then  1 44  =  9  a?,  x  =  =  16:  that  is,  if  144  is  equal 

to  9  *,  it  follows  that  a-  is  equal  to  one  ninth  part  of  144=16. 
According  to  the  fame  rules,  and  the  fame  fimple  demonftra- 
tions,  the  reafon  of  the  double  rule  of  proportion  may  be  ex¬ 
plained,  fo  as  to  be  intelligible  to  any  undemanding. 

And  thefe  rules  are  the  balls  of  all  vulgar  arithmetic  in  whole 
numbers  :  for  all  the  others  are  natural  derivations  from  them, 
they  all  depending  on  the  application  of  the  plain  principles  of 
proportion. 

I  (hall  now,  with  the  like  brevity,  Ihew  the  reafon  and  foun¬ 
dation  of  fractions,  both  vulgar  and  decimal. 

A  fraction  is  one,  or  more,  parts  of  an  integer,  according  as 
the  fame  is  divided. 

Every  fraction  confifts  of  two  parts,  a  numerator  and  denomi¬ 
nator  ;  the  latter  fliews  into  how  many  parts  the  integer  is  di¬ 
vided,  the  former  how  many  of  thofe  parts  are  fignified  by  the 
fraCtion : 


Thus 


1LLL1A.11— 

4’  3  *  5  ’  8  ’  10’  1 6*  12’  37’ 

The  number  above  the  line  is  the  numerator,  that  below  the 
denominator. 

Fractions  are  diftinguifhed  by  arithmeticians  into 

1.  Proper*  which  is,  when  the  numerator  is  lefs  than  the  de¬ 
nominator,  and  expreffes  lefs  than  an  integer,  as  the  examples 
before  given. 

2.  Improper  j  which  is  when  the  numerator  is  greater  than 

-  —  tie 

3. 


12 


8 


ii  21 

the  denominator,  as— > 

3.  Simple  or  compound. — Simple  is  when  the  fraction  is  im¬ 
mediately  that  of  an  integer. 

4.  A  compound  fraction,  is  a  fraction  of  a  fraCtion,  as  —  of 
p  of  a  pound  fterling,  of  an  hundred  weight,  or  the  like : 

or  —  of  —  of  —  of  — ,  &  'cl 
7  9  12  21 

As  the  addition,  fubtraCtion,  and  the  other  rules  of  fra&ions, 
cannot  be  underftood  without  a  knowledge  of  their  reduction, 
it  is  necefTary  that  fhould  precede  them. 

Reduction  of  vulgar  fractions. 

1.  When  a  "mixt  number,  or  that  compounded  of  integers, 
and  a  fraction  annexed  thereto  :  to  reduce  the  fame  to  an  im¬ 
proper  fraction,  the 

Rule  is,  multiply  the  integers  by  the  denominator  of  fuch  an¬ 
nexed  fraction,  and  take  in,  or  conjoin  therewith,  its  nume¬ 
rator,  and  the  produCt  is  a  numerator  to  the  denominator  of 
fuch  fraCtion. 

7 

Example.  Reduce  185  -g-  into  an  improper  fraction. 


1487 


1=2  is  the  anfwer ;  for,  if  you 
8  7 
divide  the  numerator  1487  by  8,  the  produCt  will  be  185 

the  one  being  fractionally  expreffed,  the  other  not. 

Confequently,  when  it  is  necefiary  that  an  improper  fraCtion 
fhould  be  reduced  to  a  whole,  or  mixt  number,  the  rule  js, 
divide  the  numerator  by  the  denominator,  and  the  quote  gives 
the  whole  number :  if  any  thing  remains,  that  is  a  numerator 
to  the  divifor,  as  is  plain  from  the  preceding  example. 

When  fractions  differ  in  their  denominators,  in  order  to  be 
added  or  fubtraCled,  &c.  they  muff  firft  be  reduced  to  the 
like  denominator,  and  the  work  is  eafy. 

T  he  rule  for  this  is,  multiply  the  numerator  of  every  fraCtion 
into  the  denominators  of  all  the  reft,  and  the  produCt  is  a  new 
numerator  to  fuch  fraCtion  ;  and,  by  multiplying  all  the  de¬ 
nominators  of  fuch  fractions  together,  the  produCt  gives  you 
a  new  denominator,  common  to  them  all. 

Example.  Reduce  the  g-  and  the  ~  of  a  pound  fterling,  or 

of  any  thing  elfe,  into  two  fractions,  whofe  denominators  fhall 
be  one  and  the  fame. 


5  x  3  :=  x5>  for  a  new  numerator  to  the  fraCtion  -g-,  and  8  x 

by  3  =  24,  for  a  new  denominator  to  the  fame  fraCtion  :  fo 
1 5  5 

that  —  of  a  pound,  &c.  =  to-g-.  And,  with  regard  to  the 
2 

*— x  the  2  by  8  =  16,  for  a  new  numerator,  and  the  8  x  3 

O 

Vot.I. 


16  2 

=  24,  for  a  new  denominator:  fo  that  — —  — 

24  3  * 

The  reafon  of  this  rule. 

The  defign  of  this  rule  being  to  make  the  denominators  the 
fame,  and  the  numerators  proportioned  thereunto,  if  both  the 
numerator  and  denominator  are  multiplied  by  one  and  the 
fame  number,  the  fraCtion  refulting  therefrom  will  be  ex¬ 
actly  equal  to  that  fo  multiplied,  becaufe  the  famfe  proportion 
fublifts  between  the  numerator  and  denominator  as  did  be¬ 
fore. 

If  you  would  exprefs  fractionally  —  by  any  number  of  frac¬ 
tions  equal  to  it,  it  is  felf-evident,  that,  if  you  x  the  1  by  2, and 

2  1 

the  2  by  the  fame,-—  of  any  thing,  will  be  equal  to  the  — •  of 

that  thing,  becaufe  2  bears  the  fame  proportion  to  4  as  1 

to  2. 

In  like  manner  if  you  x  the  fame  by  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 

345789  1 

&c.  77,  — ,  — ,  - r>  “3,  are  all  equal  to  one  — ,  be- 

6  *  8  »  10’  14  16  18*  ^  2  ’ 

caufe  the  numerators  of  each  of  thefe  fractions  bear  the  fame 
proportion  to  their  refpeCtive  denominators  as  1  to  2. 

Now  the  rule  before  given,  to  reduce  any  number  of  fractions 
of  different  denominations  into  one  and  the  fame,  is  founded 
upon  the  fame  plain  axiom,  or  felf-evident  truth.  For, 

By  multiplying  all  the  denominators  together,  it  is  clear  that 
you  multiply  them  all  by  one  and  the  fame  number ;  and, 
by  multiplying  the  numerator  of  each  fraCtion  by  all  the  other 
denominators,  excepting  its  own,  it  is  clear  that  you  multiply 
every  diftinCt  fraCtion  by  one  and  the  fame  number;  and  con¬ 
fequently,  the  fractions  refulting  muft  be  equal  to  thofe  fo 
multiplied. 

From  the  fame  principles,  alfo,  it  is  equally  eafy  to  conceive 
the  reafon  for  reducing  cf  fractions  into  their  loweft  terms 
wherein  they  can  be  expreffed.  For, 

If  you  divide  both  the  numerator  and  denominator  by  one 
and  the  fame  number,  without  any  remainder,  the  fraCtion 
refulting  from  fuch  divifion  will  be  equal  to  the  fraCtion  fo 
divided  ;  becaufe  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  the  re¬ 
fulting  fraction  are  in  the  fame  proportion  ro  each  other  as 
thofe  divided. 

;  *  1 

k 

2  ? 

Example.  Reduce  the  abovementioned  fractions  of  ■ —  -7- 

4  5  o  3 

45789 

T’  10’  14’  76’  18’  "mt0  their  Ioweft terms* 

’Tis  plain,  at  firft  fight,  — will  divide  by  2,  and  produce  __ 

4  2  s 

which  cannot  be  expreffed  in  lower  terms. 

In  like  manner  the  will  divide  by  3,  and  produce  — -  ,  and 
fo  the  reft  by  4,  5,  6,  7,  &c. 

From  hence  you  will  naturally  obferve,  that,  let  your  fraCtion 
be  ever  fo  large,  if  you  Can  find  any  numbers  that  will  divide 
both  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  them,  without  a  re¬ 
mainder,  you  may  oftentimes  carry  on  fuch  divifion  till  you  ex¬ 
prefs  very  large  fractions  by  two  figures. 

7695 

Example.  Reduce— — -  into  its  loweft  terms. 

I539° 

To  do  this  expertly,  you  need  never  confider  any  divifor  above 
12,  becaufe  that  you  may  eafily  carry  in  your  head  : 

Therefore  place  your  fraCtion  thus : 

Lt 

1 


5 

3 

3_ 

0 

7695 

1539 

51 3 

171 

x9 

I539° 

3078 

1026 

342 

38 

I.  I  obferve  that  both  numerator  and  denominator  will  di¬ 
vide  by  5,  the  refulting  fraCtion  by  3,  3,  or  by  9,  and  9,  and 
afterwards  obferving  that  the  numerator  is  exaCtly  the  half 
of  the  denominator,  they  will  both  divide  by  19,  and  pro¬ 
duce  one  half,  which  is  the  loweft  terms  to  which  it  can  he 
reduced. 

And,  from  what  has  been  faid  before,  you  will  eafily  difcover 

that  all  thefe  fractions  are  equal  to — ,  becaufe  their  refpec- 

tive  numerators  bear  one  and  the  fame  proportion  to  their  de¬ 
nominators. 

To  reduce  compound  fractions  to,  their  fimples. 

The  rule.  Multiply  the  numerators  together  for  a  numera¬ 
tor,  and  the  denominators  for  a  denominator. 

1  2 

Example.  Reduce  —  of  —  into  a  fimple  fraCtion. 

2  1 

The  anfwer  is—,  or,  reduced  to  its  loweft  terms,  — • 


The  reafon  of  the  rule. 


A- 


_! _ 

__i_ 

_I_ 

1 

X 

3 

4- 

5 

T 

s 

C  c 

5 

-B 


A  com. 
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A  compound  fradion  is  nothing  but  the  fubdivifion  of  the  parts 
of  an  integer.  Let  the  line  A  B,  as  above,  be  fuppofed  the  inte¬ 
ger,  and  divided  into  5  equal  parts,  which  reprefents  the  de¬ 
nominator  of  the  fradions  towards  the  right-hand  in  the  ex- 
preffino'  thereof;  each  of  thefe  5  parts  being  again  divided  in¬ 
to  two  parts,  according  to  the  denominator  of  the  fraction 

towards  the  left-hand ;  each  of  which  parts  being  —  of 

the  whole  line,  or  integer,  becomes  divided  into  10  of  thefe 
parts ;  which  is  the  reafon  why  the  denominators  are  multi¬ 
plied  together,  as  2  and  5,  in  order  to  reduce  the  fradion  o 
a  fradion  into  the  fradion  of  an  integer,  or  a  compound  to  a 
fnnple,  which  is  the  fame  thing. 

And  the  reafon  of  multiplying  the  numerators  together  is 
becaufe  that  {hews  the  proportional  number  of  thofe  parts 
expreffed  by  the  denominator,  and  fignified  by  the  compound 

fradion.  _  f 

So  that  if  an  integer  be  divided  into  any  number  or  parts, 
and  thofe  fubdivided  again  and  again,  the  fame  general  rule 
will  hold  good. 

X  7  1 1 

Example.  Reduce  “  of  g  of  7^  int0  a  fimPle  fra<^°n* 

1x7x11  =  77,  and  9  x  8  x  12  =  864,  anfwer  864 

How  to  find  the  value  of  fradions,  whether  of  coin,  weight, 

or  meafure. 

Rule.  Multiply  the  numerator  of  the  fradion  by  fuch  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  units  of  the  next  inferior  denomination,  which  is 
equal  to  an  unit  of  the  denomination,  whereof  the  fradion  is 
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part  and  divide  the  produd  by  the  denominator,  and  the 
quote  will  anfwer  the  quellion;  but,  if  there  is  any  remain¬ 
der,  reduce  that  to  the  next  inferior  denomination,  and  divide 
as  before. 


7 

Example.  What  is  the  g  of  a  pound  fterling  ? 

20  s.  =  r  pound 

_ 7 

8)140 

e.  4  {hillings,  which  is  48  pence,  which,  di¬ 
vided  by  8,  gives  6  pence.  Anfwer,  17  s.  6  d. 

The  reafon  of  this  rule  is  plain  :  for,  fuppofe  a  line  divided  in¬ 
to  20  parts,  as  ( a  x)  below,  which  will  reprefenc  1  pound,  and 
the  20  parts  20  {hillings :  fuppofe  alfo  that  there  is  a  fradion 


7 

whofe  value  is  required,  as  -g  of  a  pound  fterling.  —  Draw 

another  right  line,  of  equal  length  with  the  line  ( a  x ),  as 
[y  z),  parallel  thereto,  which  divide  into  8  equal  parts,  re- 
prefenting  your  denominator,  and,  right  againft  7  of  thofe 

1  _  7 

parts,  in  this  line  will  ftand  17  and  —— ;  which  {hews  that  77 


of  a  pound  fterling  are  equal  to  17  {hillings  and  fix-pence; 
for  as  8,  the  whole  line  (a  x),  or  denominator  of  the  fradion 
given,  is  in  proportion  to  20  s.  (the  whole  line  y  z) :  fo  is  7 
the  numerator,  or  number  of  parts  given  in  the  fradion  (as 

in  the  lower  line)  to  17  — ,  the  value  of  the  faid  fradion: 

and,  therefore,  you  multiply  and  divide  according  to  the  rule 
before  given. 


a 


y 


s 

1 

s 

2 
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Addition  of  vulgar  fradions. 

Cafe  1.  When  fimple  fradions  are  to  be  added  to  fimple 
fradions. 

Rule.  If  fuch  fradions  are  not  of  the  fame  denomination, 
you  muft  reduce  them  to  the  fame,  according  to  what  has 
been  before  {hewn,  and  add  the  numerators  together  for  the 
fum  total  to  the  common  denominator. 

o  7  10 

Example.  Add  —  and  —  =  — ,  or  one  integer,  and  fo  of  all 
1  10  10  10  w 

others  of  the  like  denomination. 

Example.  Add  -g-  -f- 

5  3 

It  is  plain  that  you  cannot  fay  the  fum  of  -g-  and  makes 

8  8 

either  or—;  and,  therefore,  till  they  are  reduced  into  the 

like  denomination,  you  cannot  add  them. 

Proceed  thus,  therefore,  5x5  =  25,  and  8  x  5  ==  40  V 

25  5  24  3 

—  =  o~ ;  and  3  X  8  =  24,  and  5  x  8  r=  40  \ - =  —  v 

40  8  J  J  40  5 

25  ,  24  49  •  ,  9  ,  r 

-  -4-  —  —  —  =  1  integer  — ,  the  anfwer. 

40  ‘40  40  40 

The  reafon  of  this  rule  being  demonftrable  from  what  has 
been  faid,  it  is  needlefs  to  enlarge  upon  it. 

Cafe  2.  When  compound  fradions  are  to  be  added  to  fimple. 
Rule.  Reduce  the  compound  to  a  fimple,  and  follow  the 
foregoing  rule. 

Cafe  3.  When  mixt  numbers  are  to  be  added. 

Rule.  Work  with  the  fractional  parts,  according  to  what 
has  been  faid,  and  add  the  fum  of  the  fradions  to  that  of  the 
integers,  if  they  amount  to  an  integer,  and  you  have  the  an¬ 
fwer. 

Subtradion  of  vulgar  fradions. 

Cafe  1 .  When  a  fimple  fradion  is  to  befubtraded  from  a  fim¬ 
ple  fradion. 

Rule.  If  they  are  of  the  fame  denomination,  it  is  only  fub- 
trading  one  numerator  from  the  other. 

Cafe  2.  If  they  are  of  different  denominators,  reduce  them 
to  one,  and  dedud  the  numerator  of  the  fubtrahend  from  the 
other,  and  place  the  remainder  for  a  numerator  to  the  com¬ 
mon  denominator,  and  you  have  the  difference.  The  reafon 
of  which  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  faid  in  regard  to  ad¬ 
dition. 

Multiplication  of  vulgar  fradions. 

Cafe  x.  When  you  are  to  multiply  a  fimple  fradion  by  a 
fimple.  1 

Rule.  Multiply  the  numerators  into  each  other,  for  the  nu¬ 
merator  of  the  produd,  and  alfo  the  denominators  for  the  de¬ 
nominator  of  the  produd. 


I  Ol  *2. 

Example.  Multiply  —  by  “*  Anfwer,  —  — • 

The  reafon  of  this  rule. 

The  effed  of  the  multiplication  of  fradions  deferves  peculiar 
attention,  it  being  different  from  that  of  whole  numbers;  for 
the  produd  in  the  fradion  is  always  lefs  than  the  multiplicand, 
though  more  in  whole  numbers  :  the  reafon  is,  that  of  frac¬ 
tions  is  the  multiplying  of  the  parts  into  which  the  integer  is 
divided,  which  muft  needs  make  the  parts  lefs  than  thofe 
given :  whereas  the  multiplication  of  integers,  or  whole  num¬ 
bers,  muft  necefiarily  increafe  the  number ;  for  the  former 
decreafes  the  parts  of  an  integer  to  infinite  littlenefs  ;  the  lat¬ 
ter  augments  the  number  of  integers  ad  infinitum. 

Now  the  reafon  of  the  rule  is,  that,  if  a  fradion  be  multi- 
plied  by  a  fingle  integer,  or  1,  it  can  produce  no  more  than 
ltlelf,  for  once  itfelf  can  neither  add  to,  nor  diminifh  from, 

it;  and,  therefore,  if  it  be  multiplied  by  — of  1,  or  — -  of 

1  ^  1  ^ 

J,°r-g-  of  1,  the  produd  can  be  no  more  than  — ,  or  — 

z  4.* 

1  ^ 

°r  g-  of  fuch  fradion  :  wherefore  it  is  plain,  that  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  fradions  muft  be  confidered  in  the  fame  light  as 
fractions  of  fradions,  or  compound  fradions ;  and,  if  fo, 
the  fame  rule  that  holds  good  for  the  redudion  of  compound 
fradions  into  fimple,  will  hold  good  for  that  of  their  multipli- 
cation.  t  or  the  reafon  thereof,  we  refer  to  what  has  been  al¬ 
ready  faid  upon  that  head. 

you  multiP!y  a  whole  number  by  a  fradion. 
"T;,  Mul"P]y  the  integer  by  the  numerator  of  the  fradion, 
and  the  produd  placed  over  the  denominator  is  the  anfwer  * 
which  is  nothing  different  from  the  firft  cafe,  if  you  place  an 
unit  under  the  integral  part,  putting  it  into  a  fradional  form. 

Example.  Multiply  i75l  by  “or^  by  ■£.  Ths  anfwer 

.  >2257  8  y 

1S  9  or  1361  from  what  has  been  {hewn ;  for  if 

1751  be  multiplied  by  i,  it  can  produce  no  more  than  itfelf; 
and,  confequently,  if  it  be  multiplied  by  1,  it  can  only 
produce  —  of  itfelf,  &c. 

Divifion  of  vulgar  fradions. 

fimple!  ft‘  WlKn  y°U  WOuld  divIde  a  fimPIe  fradion  by  a 

in ator'of P| he^ 6  "Ume!ator  of  the  div^end  into  the  de, 
nominator  of  the  div.for,  for  a  new  numerator;  and  multi- 
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ply  the  other  numerator  and  denominator  together  for  a  new 
denominator. 

Example.  Divide  ~  by  The  anfwer  is  ~  for  the  quo- 


36 


55  3  165  1 1 

tient;  for,  if  you  by  —  ,  the  product  will  be  (-g^=  — ; 

for  as  165  is  to  180  ;  fo  is  u  to  12  :  or  the  product  of  the 
extremes  is  equal  to  that  of  the  means,  from  what  has  been 
demonftrated  from  the  rule  off  proportion. — Or,  by  abbrevi- 

5  .  3 


165 _ 11  165 

atton»  185- 12*  ThuS> x8o, 


33 

36 


1  x 
12 


The  reafon  of  this  rule  appears  from  hence. — Reduce  the 
foregoing  fradtions  into  one  denomination,  they  will  be 


5s  11  ,  36  3 

r~  —  —  and  7-  —  —  - 
60  x  2  00  5 


Expunge  the  denominators,  as 
55 


being  the  fame,  and  the  anfwer  will  be  — ,  or  55  divided  by 

36,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  by  a  different  mode  of  expreffion. 
Cafe.  2.  When  you  divide  a  whole  number  by  a  fraction. 
Rule.  Place  an  unit  under  the  whole  number,  to  put  it  into 
the  fractional  form,  and  proceed  as  before. 

Cafe  3.  When  you  divide  a  fimple  fraction  by  a  compound. 
Rule.  Reduce  the  compound  to  a  fimple,  and  work  as  in  the 
firft  cafe. 

The  reduction,  addition,  fubtraCtion,  multiplication,  and  di- 
vilion  of  vulgar  fractions  being  explained,  it  is  quite  needlefs 
to  fay  any  thing  of  the  rule  of  three,  or  the  other  rules  of 
proportion  in  fractions,  fince  it  is  only  to  be  obferved,  to 
multiply  and  divide  in  the  fractional  manner,  inftead  of  that 
of  whole  numbers. 

Of  decimal  fractions. 

When,  or  by  whom,  this  admirable  invention  of  decimal 
arithmetic  was  firft  introduced,  is  uncertain;  but  doubtlefs  the 
improvements  thereto  made,  and  the  perfection  to  which  it  has 
arrived,  are  owing  to  latter  times. 

A  decimal  fraction  differs  only  from  a  vulgar  in  this:  that, 
whereas  the  denominators  of  vulgar  fractions  are  various, 
thofe  of  decimals  are  always  either  10,  or  fome  power  of  10, 
as  100,  1000,  10000,  iooooo,  &c.  fo  that  the  denominator 
need  never  be  expreffed,  it  being  always  underftood  to  increafe 
in  a  decuple,  or  tenfold  proportion,  ad  infinitum. 


Thus,  7 


56 


769 


> 


IO*  100*  iooo’  IOOOO5  iooooo 

Now  thefe  denominators  being  known,  need  not  be  fet  down, 
but  only  the  numerators ;  and  thefe  are  diftinguifhed,  or  fepa- 
rated  from  whole  numbers,  by  a  point,  or  a  comma. 

4  9  7 

Thus  8,4  is  8  — ,  and  0.9  is  — ;  76.07  is  76  —5  985.009 


is  985 - . 

Whence  it  may  be  obferved,  that,  as  in  whole  numbers,  every 
degree  from  the  place  of  unity  increafes  towards  the  left-hand 
by  a  ten-fold  proportion  :  fo  in  decimal  parts,  every  degree  is 
decreafed  towards  the  right-hand,  by  the  fame  proportion. 
Wherefore  whole  numbers,  being  divided  into  decimal  parts, 
are  more  homogeneal  with  whole  numbers  than  vulgar  frac¬ 
tions  ;  for  all  plain  numbers  are  in  effeCl  but  decimal  parts 
one  to  another. 

That  is,  fuppofe  any  feries  of  whole  numbers,  as  777,  &c. 
The  firft  7  towards  the  left-hand  is  ten  times  the  value  of  the 
7  in  the  middle,  and  the  7  in  the  middle  is  ten  times  the  va¬ 
lue  of  the  laft  7  to  the  right  of  it,  and  but  the  tenth  part  of 
that  7  on  the  left,  &c. 

Therefore  all,  or  any  of  them,  may  be  taken  either  as  whole 
numbers,  or  parts  thereof:  if  whole  numbers,  then  they 
inuft  be  fet  down  without  any  comma,  or  feparating  point  be¬ 
tween  them,  7”7*  ^u*-  ^  whole  numbers,  and  one  a  part  or 
fraClion,  put  a  comma  betwixt  them  thus,  77,7  ;  which  fig¬ 
ures  77  whole  numbers,  and  7  tenths  of  an  unit:  if  two 
places  of  fractional  parts  be  required,  feparate  them  with  a 
comma,  thus,  7,77;  which  fignifies  7  whole  numbers,  and 
77  hundredth  parts  of  an  unit, 

b  rom  hence  it  will  be  eafy  to  conceive,  that  decimal  parts 
take  their  denomination  from  the  place  of  their  laft  figure. 


/parts  of  an  unit,  fs’c. 


,7  = 

10 

That  is  A 

,98  = 

100 

98 

V 

0 

xO 

00 

il 

1000 

Cyphers  annexed  to  decimal  parts  do  not  alter  their  values. 
As  ,90  ,900  ,9000  ,90000,  &c.  are  each  but  9  tenths  of 

900  q  ^  9000  9 


90  9 

an  unit ;  for - =  —  •  And 

100  10  1000 


q  9000 

—  •  Or - : 

10  IOOOO 


Thus 
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according  to  what  has  been  demonftrated  in  regard  to  vulp-af 
fractions. 

But  cyphers  prefixed  to  decimal  parts  decreafe  their  value,  by 
removing  them  further  from  the  comma.  ’  J 

f  ,9  =  9  tenths. 

J  ,09  =  9  parts  of  a  hundred. 
j  ,009  =  9  parts  of  a  thoufand. 
t-,0009  —  9  Parts  tert  thoufand,  &c. 

Confequently,  the  true  value  of  all  decimal  parts  is  known  b’» 
their  diftancefiom  the  unit’s  place;  which  being  rightly  un¬ 
derftood,  the  reft  will  be  very  eafy. 

Addition  and  fubtraCtion  of  decimals. 

In  fetting  down  the  propofed  numbers  to  be  added,  or  fub- 
tracted,  care  muft  be  taken  to  place  every  figure  direCtly  un¬ 
der  thofe  of  the  fame  value  (as  is  done  in  whole  numbers) 
whether  they  be  mixed,  or  decimal  parts  only.  To  do  which 
due  regard  muft  be  had  to  the  place  of  the  comma,  or  fepa¬ 
rating  points,  which  muft  ftand  in  a  direCt  line,  the  one  under 
the  other ;  and  to  their  right-hand  carefully  place  the  decimal 
parts,  according  to  their  refpeCtive  values,  or  diftances  from 
unit.  Then, 

Rule.  Add,  or  fubtraCt  them,  as  if  they  were  all  whole  num¬ 
bers  ;  and  from  their  fum,  or  difference,  cut  off  fo  many  de¬ 
cimal  parts  as  are  the  moft  in  any  of  the  given  numbers. 

Examples  in  addition. 

Suppofe  it  be  required  to  find  the  fum  of  the  following  num¬ 
bers,  viz.  78,5  +  96,7  -f  976,9  -J-  6754,8  +  5,5*4.  63, 
which,  being  properly  placed,  will  ftand  thus  : 

78.5 
96»7 

976,9 

6754,8 

5.5 

63,o 

The  fum  required  7975,4 

Suppofe  alfo  the  fum  total  of  29,768  +  97,527  +  256,0976 
4-  125,0007. 

29,768 

97,527 

256,0976 

125,0007 

The  fum  required  508,3933 

Examples  of  fubtra&ion. 

Suppofe  the  difference  be  required  between  97,698  and 
25,976.  That  is. 

Example  x.  Example  2.  Example  3, 

From  97,698  From  592,5  From  1597,69075 

Subtr.  25,976  Subtr.  97,964  Subtr.  919,52 

Rem.  71,722  Rem.  494,536  Rem.  "  678,17075 

Multiplication  of  decimals. 

Whether  the  numbers  to  be  multiplied  be  pure  decimals,  or 
mixed,  multiply  them  as  if  they  were  all  whole  numbers,  and, 
for  the  true  value  of  their  produCt,  obferve  the  following 
Rule.  Cut  off,  or  feparate  with  a  comma,  fo  many  places  of 
decimal  parts  in  the  produdt,  as  there  are  in  both  the  multi¬ 
plier  and  the  multiplicand  taken  together. 


Example  x. 
76,906 
5»8z4 

307.624 

153812 

615248 

38453Q 

447,900544 


Example  2; 
92,48769 
5,00097 

64741383 

83238921 

46243845000 

462,5281630593 


10 


The  reafon  why  fuch  a  number  of  decimal  parts  muft  be  fe- 
parated  in  the  product  is  plain,  it  differing  nothing  from  that 
given  in  the  multiplication  of  vulgar  fractions ;  for,  by  multi¬ 
plying  the  fums  given  together,  you  multiply  the  numerators  ; 
and,  by  feparating  as  many  decimal  places  as  both  the  multi¬ 
plicand  and  the  multiplier  contain,  you  multiply  the  denomi¬ 
nators,  and  divide  that  of  the  numerators  by  the  produdt  of 

x  3 

the  denominators.  Thus  to  multiply  —  by  —  is  the  fame 

2  4 

75  5 

as  ,75  by  ,5,  and  ioobv  10 ;  viz.  — 0by  for  5  times 

75  is  3 75  i  and  10  times  100  is  1O00:  fo  the  prod u£t  is 
375 

or  ,375  decimally  expreffed. 

Divifion  of  decimals 

Is  performed  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  whole  numbers  :  all 
the  difficulty  therein  is  to  know  what  number  of  decimal 
1  places 
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places  to  feparate  towards  the  right-hand  of  the  quotient :  for 
which  obferve  what  follows.  The  quotient  of  a  divifion 
flrwving  how  often  the  divifor  is  contained  in  the  dividei  , 
the  divifor  multiplied  by  the  quotient  gives  the  dividend  :  now, 
as  vou  know  how  many  places  of  decimals  the  dividend  an 
dlE  conTain,  it  is  Uy  to  know  how  many  the  quotient 
muft  contain,  becaufe  therein  the  divifor  and  quotient  mu 

equal  to  thofe  in  the  dividend.  . 

Therefore  when  the  work  is  finifhed,  feparate  as  many 
mal  parts  in  the  quotient  to  the  right-hand,  as  the  dividend 
exceeds  the  divifor  in:  but,  if  fo  many  places  be  not 
quotient  as  that  difference  is,  fupply  that  deficiency,  by  p 
fixing  cyphers  towards  the  left  hand. 

Take  the  foregoing  example  in  multiplication  : 

Divide  447,900544  by  5^24 

5,S24)447>900544(76’9°6 

402269,0 

5274- 

*3* 

As  the  dividend  contains  6  decimal  places,  and  the • 
three,  the  quotient  muft  contain  3  fcparated  to  the  nght.hMd. 
All  the  cafes  which  can  happen  in  the  divifion  of  decim  , 

are  reducible  to  the  following,  viz.  ,  i-  :  ipnd 

Cafe  1.  When  the  decimal  parts  in  the  divifor  a 

are  equal,  the  quotient  will  be  whole  numbers.  The  reafon 

is,  becaufe,  from  what  has  been  faid,  it  can  contain  no  deci 

Cafif^  When  the  decimal  places  in  the  dividend  exceed  thofe 
in  the  divifor,  feparate  the  excefs  for  decimal  parts,  as  before 

CafiA  When  there  are  not  fo  many  decimal  places  in  the 
dividend  as  are  in  the  divifor,  annex  cyphers  to  the  dividend, 
to  make  them  equal.  Then  will  the  quotient  be  whole  num¬ 
bers,  as  in  the  firft  cafe. 

Cafe  4.  If  after  the  divifion  is  finifhed,  there  are  not  fo  many 
figures  in  the  quotient,  as  there  ought  to  be  places  of  decimals 
by  the  general  rule,  prefix  a  competent  number  of  cyphers  to 
fupply  the  deficiency. 

Reduction  of  decimal  fractions. 

To  reduce  a  vulgar  fraflion  into  a  decimal. 

Rule.  As  the  denominator  of  the  vulgar  fraaion  is  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  numerator :  fo  is  the  denominator  of  the  deci- 
'  mal,  100,  1000,  iocoo,  &c.  to  the  numerator  of  the  deci¬ 
mal  required,  whofe  denominator  is  too,  IOOO,  iOOOO,  &c. 
Therefore,  according  to  the  common  rule  of  proportion, 
x  the  fecond  and  third  numbers,  and  divide  by  the  firft,  the 
quotient  is  the  decimal  required.  Or,  which  is  the  fame  thing, 
and  more  concifely  expreiTed, 

Annex  cyphers  to  the  numerator  of  the  vulgar  fraftion,  and 
divide  by  the  denominator,  the  quotient  will  be  the  decimal 
parts  equal  to  the  given  fraaion  ;  or  at  leaft  to  approximate  fo 
near  as  is  requifite  for  all  buffnefs. 

Note.  When  the  la  ft  figure  of  the  divifor  (that  is,  the  deno¬ 
minator  of  the  propofed  vulgar  fraaion)  happens  to  be  one  of 
thefe  figures,  viz.  x,  3,  7,  or  9,  then  the  decimal  parts  can 
never  be  precifely  equal  to  the  given  fraaion  ;  yet,  by  con¬ 
tinuing  on  the  divifion,  you  may  approach  very  near  the  truth. 
As  in^this  example:  Suppofe  it  be  required  to  reduce  4  into 
decimal  parts. 

7)1,000 

,142857142857142,  &c.  ad  infinitum. 
From  hence  it  may  be  obferved,  that,  in  thefe  imperfea  quo¬ 
tients,  the  figures  return  again,  and  circulate  in  the  fame  or¬ 
der  as  before. 

Thefe  things  being  underftood,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  to 
find  the  decimal  parts  equivalent  to  any  known  part,  or  parts, 
of  coin,  weights,  or  meafures,  &c.  if  you  firft  reduce  the 
given  parts  of  the  coin,  &c.  into  a  vulgar  fraftion,  whofe  de¬ 
nominator  is  the  number  of  thefe  known  parts  contained  in 
the  integer,  and  the  given  parts  its  numerator. 

Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  decimal  of  8  s.  6  d. 

There  are  102  pence  in  8  s.  6  d.  therefore  of  a  pound  is 

the  vulgar  fraftion  which  exprefles  8  s.  6d.  which  convert  in¬ 
to  adecimal,  thus:  240)46/. 425  —  8s.  6d. 

./o' 00 
Xjo 

Or  thus :  To  the  6d.  add  cyphers,  and  divide  bv  12,  and 
then  prefix  the  8  s.  and  divide  by  20. 

12)6, coo 
210)8,5 
•425 

This  is  a  much  more  concife  method,  and  will  hold  good  for 
weights  and  meafures,  Sic.  without  reducing  them  into  vul¬ 
gar  fraftions. 

Ail  the  various  rules  of  proportion  being  performed  the  fame 
decimally  as  in  whole  numbers,  it  it  quite  needlefs  to  multi¬ 
ply  examples  of  them  ;  nor  is  it  neceflary  to  enlarge  more  on 
arithmetic  ,  fince,  if  what  has  been  faid  in  fo  narrow  a  com- 
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. r.  u  thoroughly  unde- flood,  as  it  may  ealily  be,  with  little 
attention,  the  reader  will  be  duly  prepared  to >  wrehen  any 
of  the  books  of  arithmetic  with  pleafure  ,  becauie  he  here  has 
the  rational  principles  and  foundation  of  numbers  in  the  few- 
eft  words,  and  in  as  familiar  a  manner  as  could  be  well  con- 

Pofidcal  Arithmetic,  is  made  ufe  of  by  ftatefmen  and  po¬ 
liticians,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  ftrength  the  wealth  and 
the  power  of  ftates  and  empires.  1  o  which  end,  nothing 
more  naturally  and  more  certainly  conduces,  than  a  thorough 
knowledge  in  the  trade  and  navigation  of  ftates  and  empires, 
bv  reafon  that  the  landed  and  monied  interefts  of  countries 
is  governed  by  theftate  of  their  trading  interefts;  for,  if  that 
flouriftres,  the  others  neceffarily  muft.  This  Didftonaryof 
Commerce  furnifhing  a  great  variety  of  materials  to  enable 
us  to  pafs  a  good  judgment  of  the  trade  of  all  nations,  it  can¬ 
not  but  be  very  ufeful  in  the  ftudy  of  political  arithmetic. 
Thofe  who  are  efteemed  to  have  wrote  the  beft  upon  this 
fubjefl  are  Sir  William  Petty,  Dr  Davenant,  Mr  King, 
Erafmus  Philips,  Efq;  and  the  anonymous  author  of  a  tract 
wrote  in  French,  intitled,  Effiu  politique  fur  le  commerce, 
i2mo,  publiftied  in  1736. 

ARITHMETICIAN,  a  perfon  well  {killed  in  arithmetic,  or 
whofe  profeflion  is  to  teach  it  others. 

ARMADA,  a  Spanifh  word,  which  formerly  fignified  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fhips  of  war,  as  appears  by  a  law  in  the  book  called 
Las  Partidos ;  but  of  late  years  it  not  only  comprehends  a! 
navy  compofed  of  fhips  of  war,  but  a  flota  of  merchant-men 

under  their  convoy.  .  ■  . 

There  is  a  royal  armada,  or  navy,  to  fecure  the  navigation 
of  the  galleons  from  Old  Spain  to  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies. 
There  ufed  to  be  armadas,  or  convoys  to  the  fleet,  for  the 
Firm-land,  which  there  is  not  at  prefent  ;  and  there  was.  an 

armada  for  Honduras.  . 

In  the  year  1521,  on  account  of  the  pirates  that  infefted  the 
coafts  of  Andalufia  and  Algarve,  lying  in  wait  for  the  fhips 
homeward  boundJrom  the  Spanifh  Indies,  it  was  refolved'  that 
an  armada,  or  convoy,  confifting  of  four  or  five  fhips,  fhould 
be  fitted  out;  the  charge  whereof  fhould  be  defrayed  out  of 
the  crold,  filver,  and  merchandize,  brought  to  the  ports  of 
Andalufia,  from  the  Indies  and  Canary-iflands ;  whether  be¬ 
longing  to  the  king  or  private  perfons,  at  the  rate  of  a  fhn- 
ling  per  pound,  which  was  accordingly  put  in  execution. 

In  the  year  1522,  the  feas  being  ftill  infefted  with  pirates,  it 
was  refolded  that  another  fquadron  fhould  be  fitted  out,  the 
expence  whereof  was  to  have  been  defrayed  as  that  of  the  for¬ 
mer  ;  and  to  cruize,  not  only  on  the  coaft,  but  as  far  as  the 
iflands  Agores.  This  was  the  origin,  not  only  of  the  arma¬ 
da  appointed  to  fecure  the  navigation  of  the  WEft-Indies,  but 
of  the  haberia,  or  duty  for  convoys,  and  other  things  there¬ 
unto  relating  :  the  firft  impofition  towards  defraying  this  charge 
was  one  per  cent,  but,  that  not  being  adequate  to  the  ex¬ 
pence,  it  came  at  length  to  five  per  cent. 

One  of  the  principal  duties  of  the  committee  of  war,  which 
is  conftituted  of  the  council  of  the  Indies  in  Spain,  is,  to 
give  the  neceflary  orders,  for  fitting  out  of  .armadas  and  flotas-* 
and,  as  the  dangers  increafe,  fo  to  make  the  more  effectual 
provifions  againftthem. 

The  laws  of  trade  in  Spain  dire£t,  that,  provided  there  be  no 
fpecial  order  to  the  contrary,  two  flotas  be  fet  out ;  the  one 
for  the  Firm-land,  the  other  for  New-Spain,  and  the  armada 
to  convoy  them  ;  but  this  name  of  armada  was  meant  of  the 
admiral  and  vice-admiral  only,  which  were  fighting  fhips  ; 
and,  at  firft,  there  was  one  man  of  war  to  convoy  the  reft  ; 
her  burden  being  30 0  tons,  and  carrying  eight  brafs  cannon, 
and  four  iron  guns :  and  till  that  time,  the  merchant-men 
carried  100  tons  lefs  than  their  burden,  and  thirty  foldiers  each, 
becaufe  they  had  no  convoy  of  men  of  war. 

The  times  appointed  for  thefe  flotas  to  fail,  were,  for  that  of 
New  Spain  in  May,  and  that  of  the  Firm-land  in  Auguft, 
both  of  them  being  ordered  to  fail  with  the  firft  fpring  tides. 
The  galleons  were  appointed  to  be  out  in  January,  that  they 
might  coaft  along  the  Firm-land,  and  arrive  about  April  at 
Porto-bello,  where  the  fair  would  be  over,  that  they  might 
take  aboard  the  plate,  and  be  at  the  Havanna  about  mid 
June,  where  the  New  Spain  fleet  would  foon  join  them,  and 
they  might  come  together  fafer  to  Spain.  To  which  end,  the 
vice-roy  of  Peru  is  to  take  care,  that  the  plate  fhould  be  at 
Panama  by  the  middle  of  March.  T  be  plate  is  fifteen  days 
in  carrying  from  Potofi  to  Arica  ;  eight  days  generally  from 
thence  by  fea  to  Callao,  and  twenty  from  Callao  to  Panama, 
taking  in,  by  the  way,  the  plate  at  Paita  and  Truxillo. 

To  prevent  the  fleet  being  detained  by  contrary  winds,  as 
has  fometimes  been  the  cafe,  it  was  propofed  by  the  court  of 
Spain  to  fit  out  the  galleons,  in  the  river  of  Seville,  in  Auguft 
and  September,  and  then  fend  them  away  to  Cadiz,  where 
they  might  go  out  with  any  wind,  and  need  not  wait  for 
any  fpring  tides 

The  reafons  why  it  was  judged  abfolutely  neceflary,  that  the 
flota  from  the  Firm-land  fhould  fail  in  September,  were,  be¬ 
caufe  that  was  a  fafe  feafon  to  {hip  off  the.  goods  ;  for,  they 
coming  to  Porto-bello  at  a  healthy  feafon  of  the  year,  the 
merchandize  was  conveyed  over  to  Panama  at  a  cheaper  rate, 

and 
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and  with  lefs  danger  of  receiving  damage.  Moreover,  by 
this  means  the  merchants  had  leifure  to  fell  their  goods ;  the 
buyers  had  a  fit  feafon  to  travel  to  Peru  with  fafety,  and  the 
armadas  and  flotas  to  return  to  Carthagena  and  the  Havanna, 
to  get  clear  of  the  channel  of  Bahama,  and  to  return  to 
Spain  in  the  beft  month  for  the  fea.  in  fine,  it  is  found  by 
experience,  that  the  month  of  September  is,  all  circumftances 
being  duly  weighed  and  confidered,  the  fitteil  for  the  fleets  to 
fail;  and,  although  feveral  accidents  retard  them  till  October 
or  November,  yet  that  feafon  is  fitter  than  March. 

ARMADILLA,  thus  they  call,  in  Spanifh  America,  a  fmall 
fquadron,  confifting  commonly  of  6  or  8  men  of  war,  from 
24  to  50  guns,  which  the  king  of  Spain  keeps,  for  prevent¬ 
ing  foreigners  from  trading  with  the  Spaniards  or  Indians, 
both  in  time  of  peace,  and  in  time  of  war.  This  fquadron 
has  even  power  and  orders  to  take  all  the  Spanifh  trading  vef 
fels,  which  it  pieets  on  the  coaft,  and  which  have  no  licence 
from  the  king  of  Spain.  There  is  an  armadilla  both  for  the 
South  Sea  and  for  the  North  Sea.  The  latter  keeps  common¬ 
ly  at  Carthagena,  and  the  former  at  Callao,  which  is  the 
port  of  Lima,  the  capital  of  Peru. 

ARMAGNAC,  a  province  in  France,  is  bounded  by  Langue¬ 
doc  on  the  eaft  ;  by  Agenois  and  Condomois  on  the  north; 
by  Gafcony,  prsperly  fo  called,  on  the  weft ;  and  by  Commin- 
ges  on  the  fouth.  In  this  province  they  make  brandy,  which 
they  fend  to  Bayonne  and  Boardeaux.  They  trade  alfo  in 
wool  and  flax.  There  is  a  mine  of  fait  in  the  town  of  La- 
verdan  ;  and,  at  Auch  and  Mauvefin,  they  make  about  four- 
fcore  or  100  quintals  of  fait.  The  country  belides  is  very 
fruitful  in  corn  and  wine. 

ARMENIA,  a  large  kingdom  in  Afia.  After  feveral  revolu¬ 
tions,  the  hiftory  of  which  is  foreign  to  the  purpofe  of  this 
Dictionary,  it  is  fallen  partly  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turk, 
and  partly  under  that  of  the  king  of  Perfia. 

For  the  trade  of  that  part  of  Armenia  which  belongs  to  the 
latter,  fee  the  article  Persia. 

As  for  that  part  of  the  country  which  is  under  the  Grand 
Seignior’s  dominion,  we  {hall  here  prefent  the  reader  with 
fuch  particulars  of  its  trade,  as  we  could  colledt  together,  or, 
at  leaft,  of  its  two  chief  cities,  which  feem  to  have  engroff- 
ed  and  divided  between  themfelves  the  trade  of  all  the  reft  of 
the  kingdom. 

Er  zerum,  the  capital  of  that  part  of  Armenia,  which  belongs 
to  the  Grand  Seignior. 

The  trade  of  this  city  is  very  confiderable,  and  confifts  chiefly  in 
brafs  and  copper  ware,  furr,  gall-nuts,  caviary  or  caveer,  and 

'  madder. 

The  brafs  and  copper  wares  are  made  by  the  Jews  of  Sinope, 

,  who  ufe  the  copper  that  is  brought  from  the  neighbouring 
mountains.  As  moft  of  them  are  braziers,  and  their  bufi- 

•  nefs  is  very  noify,  they  are,  as  it  were,  confined  to  the  fub- 
urbs  ;  for  the  T urks  are  too  great  lovers  of  reft,  to  fuffer  fuch 
traders  among!!:  them.  Thofe  wares^  are  carried  into  Turkey, 
.Perfia,  and  even  into  the  Great  Mogul’s  dominions. 

The  furrs  are  the  fkins  of  a  kind  of  marten,  which  are  very 
common  in  that  country,  where  they  are  called  jardava,  or 
zerdava.  The  browneft  are  reckoned  the  fineft,  efpecially 
the  tails,  which  are  almoft  black  :  and,  with  that  part  of  the 
animal,  are  made  the  moft  precious  furrs,  which  makes  them 
come  very  dear,  becaufe  a  great  number  of  tails  are  required 
to  line  a  veft  therewith. 

The  gall-nuts  are  brought  to  Erzerum,  from  a  place  diftant 
five  or  fix  days  journey  from  it,  where  there  are  a  great 
many  oaks :  the  baftia  gives  very  ft  rift  orders  to  preferve 
them,  that  a  commodity,  fo  ufeful  for  dyeing,  may  not  be  loft. 
Caviary,  or  caveer,  as  it  is  more  ordinarily  called,  is  nothing 
but  the  pickled  hard  roes  of  fturgeon,  which  are  prepared  in 
feveral  places,  fituated  near  the  Cafpian  fea.  That  which  is 
fold  at  Erzerum,  is  abominable. 

Laftly,  madder,  of  which  great  quantities  are  fold  here, 
where  it  is  called  boya,  is  brought  hither  from  Perfia  :  the  in¬ 
habitants  ufe  it  in  dying  leather  and  linnens. 

Belides  all  thefe  merchandizes,  moft  of  which  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Erzerum,  there  are  alfo  in 
that  town  all  the  commodities  which  come  from  the  Eaft- 
Indies  ;  as  filk,  cotten,  drugs,  and  printed  calicoes;  Erzerum 
being,  as  it  were,  a  ftaple  town  for  them ;  but  they  only 
pafs  through  it,  few  of  them  being  fold  by  retail. 

The  commodities  imported  into  this  province,  or  exported 
out  of  it,  pay  three  per  cent,  and  fometimes  double  that  fum  ; 
but  gold  and  filver  fpecies,  efpecially,  are  fubjedt  to  heavy  duties. 
The  filk  of  Perfia,  whether  it.be  fine  or  not,  pays  a  duty  of 
80  crowns  per  camel’s  load,  which  is  from  eight  hundred  to 
a  thoufand  pounds  weight. 

The  caravans,  which  fet  out  from  Erzerum  for  Teflis  and 
Tocat,  do  commonly  keep  themfelves  ready  during  the  whole 
month  of  June. 

At  fuch  times  when  the  Arabs  are  feized  of  the  countries 
about  Aleppo  (in  Syria)  and  Bagdat,  all  the  caravans  of  the 
Levant,  even  thofe  which  are  bound  for  the  Eaft-Indies,  pafs 
through  Erzerum. 

7  he  Englilh  drive  a  confiderable  trade  in  that  city,  and  keep 
a  conful  there,  who  is  in  great  credit  and  efteejn*  if  his  con- 

.  duft  is  deferving. 
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^ccsat,  is  the  fecund  trading  town  in  Turkilh  Armenia. 

I  his  place  is  to  be  confijered  as  the  center  of  tire  whole 
trade  of  Lefler  Afia.  there  being  continually  caravans,  either 
arriving  thither,  or  fetting  out  from  thence.  Thofe  from 
Diarbekir  come  here  in  eighteen  days,  and  thofe  from  Er¬ 
zerum  in  fifteen.  I  he  caravans  which  let  out  from  Tocat  for 
Sinope,  are  fix  days  on  their  march,  and  thofe  for  B  uf'a 
twenty  days.  The  caravans  which  go  direclly  to  Smyrna, 
Without  p  fling  through  Angora  or  Burfa,  fpend  twenty  days 
in  their  journey,  when  they  confift  of  mules  only,  and  fifty 
when  they  ufe  camels.  Laftly,  theie  are  alfo  caravans,  which 
.  go  only  from  Tocat  to  Angora. 

The  greateft  trade  of  Tocat  confifts  in  copper  or  brafs  ware, 
fuch  as  coppers,  mugs,  candlefticks,  lanthorns,  &c.  which 
are  made  very  neatly  by  the  workmen  of  this  town.  Thefe 
commodities  are  fent  to  Conftantinople  and  Egypt.  The  cop¬ 
per  they  ufe  comes. from  the  mines  of  Gumifcana,  three  days 
journey  diftant  from  Trebifond,  and  from  thofe  of  Caftam- 
boul,  ten  days  journey  diftant  from  Tocat,  towards  Angora, 
They  drefs  at  Tocat  a  great  deal  of  yellow  leather,  which  is 
fent  to  Samfon  qn  the  Black  Sea,  and  from  thence  to  Gala,  a 
port  of  Walachia.  They  alfo  fend  thither  red  leather  but 
this  the  merchants  of  Tocat  have  from  Diarbekir  and  G  ra- 
mania.  The  yellow  leather  is  dyed  with  a  fort  of  fumach, 
and  the  red  with  madder. 

The  printed  calicoes  are  alfo  a  great  branch  of  the  trade  of 
Tocat.  They  are  not  indeed  fo  beautiful  as  thofe  of  Perfia, 
but  the  Mufcovites  and  the  Crim  Tartars,  for  whom  they  are 
defigned,  like  them  well  enough.  Some  of  theft  calicoes  are 
alfo  fent  into  Iran  e,  where  they  go  under  the  name  of  print- 
,  ed  linnens  of  the  Levant. 

Laftly,  they  have  at  Tocat  a  confiderable  trade  in  filk  ;  but 
none  of  that  which  is  gathered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
town,  is  fold  to  foreigners,  it  being  ail  employed  m  the  ma¬ 
nufactures  of  the  country;  wherein,  belides  their  own  filk, 
they  ufe  every  year  eight  or  ten  loads  ot  Perfian  filk  ;  which 
is  all  ufed  in  making  flight  fluffs,  levying  filk,  and  buttons. 
ARMENIANS,  nation1'  who  inhabit  Armenia.  But  that  name 
is  alfo  given  to  thofe  who  were  tranfported  into  ; feveral  parts 
of  Perfia  by  Shah  Abas  ;  and  more,  particularly  to  that  ce¬ 
lebrated  colony  of  Armenians  who  dwell  at  Zuifa,  one  of  the 
fuburbs  of  Ifpahan. 

The  Armenians  are  civil  and  polite,  and  have  a  great  deal  of 
good  fenfe  and  honefty  :  they  apply  thenft  1  es  very  much  to 
trade,  which  they  make  their  chief  buiint  or  rather,  their 
only  occupation.  They  are  not  only'  matters  of  the  vvfiole 
trade  of  the  Levant,  but  have  alfo  a  great  {hare  in  that  of 
the  moft  confiderable  towns  in  Europe  ;  for  it  js  very  ,  com¬ 
mon  to  meet  with  fome  Armenians  at  l  eghorn,  at  Venice,  in 
England,  and  in  Holland ;  whilft  on  the  other  fide  they  traT 
vel  into  the  dominions  of  the  Grand  Mogul,  Siam,  Java,  the 
Philippine  iflands,  and  over  all  the  eaft,  except  China.  And 
it  is  not  long  fince  feveral  of  them  were  fettled  at  Marfeilles. 
It  is  not  agreed  among  the  learned,  under  what  Abas,  king  of 
Perfia,  the  colony  of  Zuifa  was  tranfported  to  Ifpahan,  and 
fettled  where  it  now  is.  But  it  is  very  certain  that  Shah  Abas 
the  Great,  contemporary  with  Henry  IV,  king  of  France,  in 
order  to  fecure  the  conqueft  of  Armenia,  which  he  had  taken 
from  the  Turks,  removed  into  Perfia  the  firft  Armenians, 
who  ever  fettled  there;  and  about  thirty  thoufand  families  of 
them  were  tranfported  into  the  province  of  Ghilan  only,  from 
whence  the  fineft  Perfian  filks  come:  he  alfocaufed  all  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Zuifa,  a  large  city  of  Armenia,  to  fettle  at  Ifpa¬ 
han,  whence  the  new  Zuifa  of  Perfia  took  its  name. 

This  laft  Zuifa  is  now  the  center  of  all  the  commerce  of  the 
Armenians ;  and  it  is  to  the  fame  Shah  Abas  thefe  people  owe, 
if  we  may  fay  fo,  their  genius  and  capacity  fpr  trade,  which 
did  but  very  little  appear,  till  their  tranfmigration  into  Perfia. 
As  Abas  the  Great  had  no  other  view  but  to  enrich  his  coun¬ 
try,  and  was  fenfible  he  could  not  compafs  that  defign  but  by 
the  means  of  trade,  he  caft  his  eyes  upon  filks,  as  the  moll 
precious  commodity,  and  upon  the  Armenians,  as  the  moft 
proper  people  to  difpofe  of  it :  in  a  word,  the  Armenians, 
who  were  but  hufbandmen,  were  by  him  turned  into  mer¬ 
chants,  and  thefe  merchants  are  become  yery  able  and  Ikilful 
tradefs  in  the  world. 

Remarks. 

In  order  to  begin  that  trade,  this  wife  prince  trufted  the  moft 
underftanding  men  among  the  inhabitants  of  Zuifa,.  with  a 
certain  quantity  of  bales  of  filk,  to  tranfport  them  in  cara¬ 
vans  into  foreign  countries,  and  efpecially  into  Europe;  on 
condition  that  they  themfelves  Ihould  go  with  them,  and  that 
on  their  return,  they  Ihould  pay  for  thofe  bales  fuch  a  price  as 
they  Ihould  have  been  rated  at  before  their  departure  by  judi¬ 
cious  perfons,  giving  up  to  them  ail  the  pronts  they  could 
make  upon  them  above  the  fettled  price. 

The  fuccefs  anfwered  the  expectations  both  of  the  prince  and 
of  the  merchants.  Shah  Abas. did,  in  a  manner,  change  the 
nature  of  trade  throughout  the  whole  earth  ;  and  the  Arme¬ 
nians  by  their  rich  returns,  after  having  carried  into  the  weft 
the  moft  beautiful  commodities  of  the  eaft,  fhewed  alfo  in  the 
eaft:  whatever  the  weft  afforded  moft  coftly  and  curious. 

When  the  trade  of  the  Armenians  was  fufficiently  eftablifiied, 
the  jemgs  ol  Perfia  did  no  longer  meddle  with  it.  The  citi- 
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x-ns  of  Zulfa  alone  continued  to  fupport  it,  and  by  the  af- 
fiftance  of  their  brokers  or  agents,  who  are  of  the  fame  nation 
with  themfelves,  they  diftribute  through  the  whole  world  the 
fi-ieft  and  richeft  commodities  of  Afia. 

Thefe  agents  undertake,  for  a  very  moderate  profit  to  con- 
d'  Ct  the° merchandizes  to  the  very  places  they  are  dehgne 
for  to  take  care  of  them  during  the  march  of  the  caravans 
to  difpofe  of  them  to  the  bed  advantage  they  can,  and  to  give  af¬ 
terwards  a  faithful  account  to  thofe  by  whom  they  are  intruited. 
We  cannot  diffidently  exprefs  how  faithful  thofe  agents  are, 
what  care  they  take  to  preferve  the  merchandizes  they  con 
dud,  not  fearing  even  to  run  the  danger  of  periling  rumi 
felves,  in  order  to  fuccour  the  camels,  and  other  beads  of  - 
den  that  carry  them,  at  the  eroding  of  rivers,  or  at  the  di 

cult  paffes  of  mountains.  f 

Their  charity  for  each  other  is  unfpeakable;  and,  when 
who  are  fettled  in  fome  town  are  acquainted  with  the  coin¬ 
ing  of  a  caravan,  they  do  not  fcruple  to  undertake  a  journey 
of  a  day  or  two,  in  order  to  go  and  meet  them,  and  cany 

refreffiments  to  their  brethren.  .  p-n„ 

When  the  caravans  make  any  ftay  in  towns,  the 
who  attend  them  join  feveral  together,  that  they  may  live 
cheaper.  In  Afia,  they  fell  upon  the  road  hard  wares  of  V  e¬ 
nice,  France,  and  Germany,  in  order  to  get  provisions.  In 
Furope,  they  get  them  for  mufk  and  fome  fpice.  n  a  word, 
there  is  no  nation  comparable  to  them  with  regard  to  fobn- 

etv,  wood  hufbandry,  and  honefty. 

'  It  is  true,  indeed,  that,  when  their  affairs  prove  unprofperous 
in  thofe  foreign  countries  where  they  trade,  they  feldom  re¬ 
turn  home,  not  daring,  fay  they,  to  appear  before  creditors, 
whofe  confidence  they  have  abufed.  But  it  muff  be  owrtfed, 
that  this  happens  very  feldom  :  it  being  extremely  uncommon 
to  fee  an  Armenian  become  a  bankrupt. 

There  is  nothing  more  extraordinary,  and  at  the  fame  time 
more  pleafant,  than  the  manner  of  ftriking  bargains  among 
the  Armenians.  They  begin  with  putting  money  upon  the 
table  ;  after  which,  they  cavil  or  difpute  as  much  as  they  can 
about  the  price,  the  buyer  and  the  feller  prefenting  and  re- 
pulfino-  alternately  the  pieces  of  money,  which  they  add  to 
the  price  offered,  or  which  they  abate  from  the  price  de¬ 
manded  ;  which  is  always  done  with  fo  much  noife  and  ill 
humour,  that  one  would  think  they  are  going  to  devour  each 
other:  all  this,  however,  is  nothing  but  grimace  and  affecta¬ 
tion  :  and,  when  the  broker,  who  is  always  prefent  at  this 
comedy,  judges  that  things  are  pretty  near  ihe  value,  he 
fqueezes  the  feller’s  hand  with  fo  much  violence,  that  he 
makes  him  cry  out,  but  he  does  not  leave  him  till  he  accepts 
the  buyer’s  offer.  The  farce  ends  with  reciprocal  joke?, 
each  laughing  on  his  fide,  thinking  that  he  has  the  beft  of 
A  the  bargain. 

RMOISIN,  a  fiik  fluff,  or  kind  of  taffety,  of  an  indifferent 
goodnefs.  It  is  made  at  Lyons,  and  in  feveral  places  in  Italy. 
There  are  ha!f-armoifins  (demi-armoifins)  made  at  Avignon, 
which  are  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  lefs  price  than  the  others. 
They  manufacture  alfo  armoifins  with  three  threads.  Ar- 
moifins  of  all  colours  are  imported  from  the  Eaft-Indies,  and 
particularly  from  Cafembafar,  by  the  way  of  Bengal.  See  the 
next  article.  Some  pretend  that  the  word  armoifin  comes 
from  the  Italian  armefino  ;  or  that  thofe  filks 'were  thus  call¬ 
ed,  becaufe  there  were  coats  of  arms  delineated  upon  the  cloth 
in  which  they  were  wrapped  up. 

Armoisin  of  the  Indies.  It  is  a  taffety  manufactured  in  the 
Eaff-Indies,  but  {lighter  than  thofe  that  are  made  in  Europe, 
and  of  an  inferior  quality.  Their  colours,  and  particularly 
the  crimfon  and  red,  are  commonly  falfe,  and  they  have  but 
little  glofs,  and  no  brighinefs  at  all. 

There  are  two  forts  of  them,  the  arains,  which  are  taffeties, 
either  ftriped  or  checkered  ;  and  the  damaras,  or  flowered 
taffeties.  Their  length  is  from  7  French  ells  to  24,  and  their 
breadth  from  ts  to  -|  of  an  ell. 

The  Indian  armoifins  have  fold  at  Amfterdam  from  18  to  20 
guilders  per  piece.  When  you  do  not  buy  them  cf  the  com¬ 
pany,  that  is  to  fay,  at  fecond  hand,  you  may  ftipulate  to  pay 
for  them  either  in  current  or  bank-money,  or  to  deduCt  the 
difference. 

The  armoifins  of  Lucca  have  fold  at  Amfterdam  from  7  to  9 
fols  de  grofs  per  ell.  They  who  fell  them  again,  buy  them 
by  deduding  the  intereft  of  the  money  for  18  months,  they 
not  being  obliged  to  pay  for  them  but  after  thofe  months  are 
c.apfed  :  they  alfo  deduCt  x  per  cent,  for  prompt  payment. 
But,  when  they  fell  them  to  retailers,  they  deduft  but  2  per 
cent,  upon  the  whole  for  prompt  payment ;  that  is,  they  are 
a  owed  io  much  difeount  for  the  payment  of  ready  money. 

It  muff  be  obferved  that  all  the  filks  of  Italy  ate  fold  after  the 
tame  manner. 

ARMONIAC,  or  AMMONIAC,  a  kind  of  fait,  or  fait  al¬ 
kali,  volatile,  urinous,  and  penetrated  with  an  acid.  There 
is  a  great  confumption  of  it  in  moft  countries. 

ere  ..re  two  forts  of  fait  armoniac,  the  natural  and  the 
am  cia  ,  w  ,c  iffer  very  much  in  figure,  though  their  pro¬ 
perties  are  pretty  much  the  fame.  fa  * 

TIk  natural  fait- aimoniac  is  again  fubdivided,  as  it  were, 
in.o  .wo  ■ penes.  he  one,  which  is  the  true  fort,  and  was 
*newn  .0  the  antients,  was  nothing,  as  they  fay,  but  the 
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urine  of  camels  chrj  ftallifed,  and  reduced  to  a  white  mafs  by 
the  heat  of  the  fun,  and  to  which  the  burning  fand  of  Arabia, 
and  of  many  other  dry  and  defert  places  in  Afia  and  Africa, 
wh  re  thofe  animals  live  during  the  long  journies  of  the  cara¬ 
vans,  ferved  as  a  matrix  to  bring  that  fait  to  perfection.  It 
is  called  ammoniac  (according  to  the  opinion  of  the  ancients) 
from  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  or  Hammon,  in  the  road 
to  which  it  was  found  in  abundance. 

This  fait  is  white,  and  taftes  preity  much  like  common  fait. 
One  may  obferve  in  it  fmall  cryftallifed  needles,  like  refined 
fait  petre;  and,  when  it  is  the  true  fort,  you  may  {fill  per¬ 
ceive  among  it  part  of  the  fand  in  which  it  was  fublimated  by 
the  heat  of  the  fun.  This  falt-armoniac  is  fo  fcarce,  that  it 
is  no  commodity  for  trade,  the  cuiious  only  having  it  in  their 
cabinets. 

The  other  natural  falt-armoniac  is  not  much  more  common 
than  the  true  one.  It  is  a  kind  of  fait  earth,  or  feum,  which 
is  worked  like  falt-petre.  It  is  found  in  fome  places  of  the 
Eaft-Indies,  particularly  in  old  caverns,  and  the  clefts  of  rocks, 
between  Lahor,  Tenaffar,  and  Trerbint  (it  fhould  be  perhaps, 
Sirina,  inftead  of  Trerbint'. 

Monfieur  d’Herbelot,  in  his  Bibliotheque  Oriental?,  obferves, 
that  there  is  a  grotto  in  the  little  country  of  Botam  in  Afia, 
where  the  true  falt-armoniac  is  to  be  found.  There  arifes 
continually  in  that  grotto  a  kind  of  vapour,  which  looks  like 
fmoke  in  the  day-time,  and  like  a  flame  in  the  night.  It 
is  from  this  vapour  condenfed  the  falt-armoniac  is  produced, 
which,  in  the  language  of  that  country,  is  called  nufehader. 
That  vapour  is  of  fo  malignant  a  nature,  that,  if  thofe  that 
work  in  it  do  not  ufe  the  utmofl:  precautions,  and  make  not 
all  the  hafte  they  can  to  gather  the  fait,  they  are  in  danger 
of  their  lives.  For  which  reafon  thofe  workmen  are  dreffetl 
in  a  very  thick  fluff,  to  prevent  the  impreflion  of  the  vapour; 
but,  without  the  grotto,  the  condenfed  vapour  has  no  longer 
any  malignant  quality. 

The  fcarcity  of  thofe  two  forts  of  falt-armoniac,  and  the  ne- 
ceffity  there  is  of  ufing  that  drug  in  feveral  operations  and 
works  which  cannot  be  performed  without  it,  have  obliged 
the  chemifts  to  imitate  it;  and  it  is  this  artificial  falt-armoniac 
of  which  fo  great  a  confumption  is  made. 

It  is  extraffed,  by  means  of  fublimatory  veffe’s,  from  all  forts 
of  urine,  of  men  and  beafls,  mixed  with  common  fait  and 
foot.  Some  pretend  that  it  may  alfo  be  extra&ed  from  all 
forts  of  blood.  Whatever  it  may  be  made  of,  it  comes  com¬ 
monly  from  the  Eaft-Indies  by  Venice,  or  rather  by  the  fhips 
of  the  Dutch  Eaft-India  company.  It  is  brought  in  maffes, 
or  lumps  of  divers  colours,  made  in  the  form  of  the  cover  of 
a  pot,  and  weighing  14  or  15  pounds.  It  was  formerly  in 
the  fhape  of  a  fugar-loof,  and  of  a  quality  much  fuperior  to 
what  it  is  at  prefent. 

This  is,  doubtlefs,  meant  of  the  falt-armoniac  that  cams 
from  Egypt,  the  loaves  of  which  weighed  4  or  5  pounds ; 
and,  whatever  Monfieur  Savary  may  fay,  Monfieur  Geoffroy, 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  for  the  year 
1723,  obferves,  that  their  confiftency  is  very  near  the  lame, 
which  {hews  that  they  are  produced  by  a  fublimation  almoft 
equal.  A  great  deal  of  it  is  imported  from  Egypt  to  Mar- 
feilles  and  Leghorn. 

Salt-armoniac  muft  be  chofen  white,  clear,  tranfparent,  dry, 
and  without  filth,  and,  when  broke,  it  muff  appear  as  if  full 
of  needles. 

The  ufe  of  this  fait  is  very  confiderable  in  medicine:  and 
feveral  artificers  ufe  it,  who  could  hardly  finifh  their  works 
without  it:  fuch  are,  among  others,  the  dyers,  filverfmiths, 
pin-makers,  farriers,  &c.  The  latter  ufe  it,  after  it  is  re¬ 
duced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  to  eat  up,  or  cure,  the  pearls 
or  webs  that  grow  in  the  eyes  of  horfes  ;  and,  as  for  the  dyers, 
they  reckon  it  among  their  not-colouring  drugs,  that  is  to 
fay,  fuch  as  by  themfelves  produce  no  colour,  but  prepare  the 
fiik,  thread,  or  woollen' fluffs,  to  receive  the  colour  they  de- 
fign  to  dye  them  with. 

Its  fpirit  is  fo  {harp,  that,  when  mixed  with  aqua  forti-,  or 
fpirit  of  nitre,  it  comp'eats  the  diffolu'ion  of  gold,  which 
thofe  two  powerful  diffolvents  could  not  effect  without  it.  See 
Aqua  Fortis  and  Aqj'a  Regia. 

This  fait,  being  purified  by  fire  and  filtered,  is  reduced  into 
a  very  white  fait,  which  is  ufed  to  provoke  urine  and  fweat- 
ing,  &c.  It  is  alfo  reduced  into  flowers,  by  means  of  com¬ 
mon  fait  decrepitated,  or  calcined,  or  by  fleel-filings.  They 
alio  extract  feveral  fpirits,  and  a  kind  of  oil,  from  if.  Fi¬ 
nally,  they  fix  it  with  egg-fhells,  or  live-chalk  and  fire. 

Salt  armoniac  pays  duty  of  importation  in  France  io  fols  per 
xoo  weight,  according  to  the  tariff'  of  the  year  1664:  and, 
by  a  decree  of  the  council  of  fLte,  of  the  15th  of  Auguft 
1685,  it  pays  20  per  100  of  its  value,  if  it  be  not  imported 
directly  into  trance,  but  was  landed  any-where  in  foreign 
countries. 

Armoniac.  There  is  a  gum  alfo  called  by  fome  Gum  Armoniac. 

ARMOR,  or  ARMOUR,  a  defenfive  habit,  commonly  of 
iron  or  fteel,  which  warrio:s  and  foidiers  ufed  formerly,  to 
defend  and  fecure  the  body  againft  the  offenfive  arms  of  the 
enemies.  T  he  complete  armor  was  compofed  of  a  helmet, 
or  head  piece,  a  neck-piece,  or  gorget,  a  cuirafl'e,  taffes,  braf- 
ftts,  gantlets,  cuifies,  and  covets  for  the  legs  and  feet,  to  which 
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were  alfo  fattened  the  fpurs.  This  was  called  armor  cap-a- 
pec  ;  and  thus  the  horfamen,  or  knights  and  men  of  arms, 
■were  dreffed. 

The  infantry  wore  but  part  of  this  armor.  The  murrian  was 
to  them  inftead  of  a  helmet :  they  had  alfo  a  cuirafle  and  tattes, 
but  all  this'very  light,  and  l'uch  as  the  pikemen  in  the  regi¬ 
ment  of  ouards,  and  in  (ome  other  regiments  in  France,  ftill 
wore  towards  the  end  of  the  feventeenth  century.  Laftjy,, 
the  horfes  themfelves  had  their  armor,  wherewith  to  cover  the 
head  and  bread.  The  curious  may  fee  all  thofe  kinds  of  ar¬ 
mor  in  the  tower  of  London. 

Of  all  this  warlike  furniture,  fcarce  any  thin't  is  now  ufed 
except  the  cuirafle;  the  gorget,  which  the  officers  ftill  wear, 
being  at  prefent  nothing  but  a  mark  ol  honour,  or  diltinction, 
by  which  the  foldters  knowth.m,  but  which  is  of  no  defence. 
Inftead  of  a  helmet,  or  murrian,  they  ufe  fometimes  an  iron 
or  fteel  bonnet,  or  cap,  under  the  hat;  and  none  out  the  re¬ 
giments  called  cuiraffiers  ftill  ufe  the  Ample  C3lk,  or  helmet. 

The  folly,  or,  if  you  like  the  word  better,  the  gallantry,  of 
going  to  the  battle  naked,  as  it  were,  that  is,  without  any 
defenflve  arms,  had  prevailed  to  fuch  a  degree  among  the 
French  nobility,  that  it  was  thought  proper  to  reftrain  it  by 
ordonnances;  and  during  the  wars,'  which  were  almoft  con¬ 
tinual  under  the  long  reign  of  Lewis  XlV,  the  general  offi- 
cers,  and  all  the  officers  of  the  horfe,  were  commanded  to  ufe 
the  cuirafle  again  ;  which,  though  ftill  but  indifferently  obey¬ 
ed,  has  keot^up  in  France  the  manufadture  of  that  part  of 
ancient  armor,  of  which  in  the  next  article. 

ARMOURER,  he  that  makes  arms. 

The  armourer-heaumiers  (or  helmet-makers)  were  formerly  a 
numerous  corporation  at  Paris.  They  were  called  armourers 
from  the  armour  they  made,  and  heaumiers  from  heaume,  or 
helmet,  which  is  the  chief  and  moll  honourable  piece  of  the 
whole  armour.  Some  vocabularies  confound  them  with  the 
o-un-fmiths  (in  French  arquebufiers)  who  are  alfo  ftiled  ar¬ 
mourers,  though  that  name  was  never  given  to  the  gun-fmiths 
in  their  ftatutes,  and  belongs  only  to  the  helmet- makers, 
who  are  a  body  intirely  diftindt  from  the  gun-fmiths,  of  whom 
an  account  will  be  given  in  their  proper  article. 

The  firft  ftatutes  of  the  armourers-heaunliers  were  given  them 
by  Charles  VI.  who,  in  the  year  1409,  eredted  them  into  a 
body-corporate.  Thefe  ancient  ftatutes  being  negledbed  and 
almoft  demoliftied,  new  ftatutes  were  made  for  them  in  the 
year  1562,  which  being  examined  and  approved  by  Marftial 
de  Briffac,  then  governor  of  Paris,  and  afterwards  by  the 
lieutenant-civil,  and  by  the  king’s  attorney  at  the  court  of 
the  Chatelet,  who  gave  their  opinions  upon  them  the  23d 
of  July,  they  were  at  laft  approved,  confirmed,  and  authorifed 
by  letters-patents  of  Charles  IX,  iffued  at  Houdan  that  fame 
year/  in  the  month  of  September,  and  regiftered  in  the  parlia 
ment  in  March  following. 

Thefe  laft  ftatutes  contain,  in  22  articles,  the  whole  difei- 
pline,  or  form  of  government,  of  that  corporation. 

Four  jurats,  or  wardens,  two  of  whom  are  chofen  yearly, 
watch  over  the  prefervation  of  their  privileges,  and  take  care 
that  their  ftatutes  be  obferved. 

Every  freeman  of  that  company  can  have  but  one  apprentice 
at  a  time,  who  muft  be  bound  before  a  notary-public,  and 
admitted  by  the  wardens. 

The  apprenticeship,  without  which  no  man  can  be  made  free 
of  the  company,  is  of  5  years,  and  even  freemen’s  Tons  are 
not  exempted  from  it ;  but  they  may  ferve  their  time  either 
with  their  father,  or  with  others ;  with  this  difference,  how 
ever,  that,  if  they  be  bound  with  a  ftranger,  they  are  looked 
upon  as  apprentices,  and  fo  prevent  the  taking  any  other; 
but,  if  a  freeman’s  fons  ferve  their  father,  whatever  be  their 
number,  he  may  take  another  apprentice  befide  them. 

The  matter- piece  is  given  by  the  mafters,  to  whom  but  8 
livres  Parifis  are  due  for  his  right  of  affiftance  :  but  freemen’s 
fons  are  not  obliged  to  make  their  matter- piece,  nor  even  to 
undergo  a  trial. 

Widows,  who  continue  fuch,  enjoy  the  fame  privileges  their 
hufbands  had,  except  that  they  cannot  take  a  new  apprentice, 
but  only  continue  to  keep  him  who  was  bound  to  the  hufband, 
and  has  not  finifhed  his  time. 

The  works  and  merchandifes  of  foreigners  are  liable  to  be 
vifited,  or  examined  ;  which  muft  be  done  by  the  jurats,  as 
foon  as  it  is  required,  under  a  penalty  of  20  livres  Parifis,  to 
be  paid  by  them,  befides  an  indemnification  to  the  merchants 
for  ftaying  beyond  their  time. 

The  materials  proper  for  the  manufa£lure  of  armour,  that  is 
to  fay,  iron,  fteel,  &c.  are  alfo  to  be  vifited,  and  muft  be 
divided  into  lots  among  the  merchants  who  have  occafion  for 
them. 

No  freeman  can  keep  above  one  work-ftiop. 

Every  piece  of  armour  is  to  be  marked  with  a  puncheon,  which 
is  delivered  by  the  jurats,  and  the  impreffion  of  which  upon 
lead  ought  to  be  kept  in  the  chamber  of  the  king’s  attorney. 
Journeymen,  who  have  been  apprentices  at  Paris,  ought  to 
be  preferred  before  ftrangers,  provided  they  be  fatisfied  with 
the  fame  wages. 

The  works  that  can  be  manufaflured  by  the  freemen  of  the 
armourer-helmet-rraker’s  company,  according  to  their  fta- 
tuies,  are  all  forts  of  armour  for  men,  and  efpecially  corflecs, 


cuirafles,  gorgets,  taffes,  braffets,  gantlets,  cuifll-s,  and  all 
covers  for  the  legs  ;  head-pieces,  burganets  for  borfemen,  bur- 
ganets  and  murruns  for  the  infantry,  both  fi  ght,  and  fhot- 
proof ;  and  ail  kinds  of  armour  for  jufts  and  tournaments. 

The  armourers  helmet-makers  company  in  France  have  St 
George  for  their  patron,  the  fraternity  or  brotherhood  of 
which  is  eflablilhed  in  the  pariflv  of  St.  James’s,  where  that 
faint  is  reprefented  at  full  length,  armed  cap-a-pee,  with  an 
armour  of  polifhed  fteel,  and  mounted  on  a  horfe  canariloned 
after  the  ancient  manner,  with  its  harnefs  alfo  of  fteel. 

This  company,  formerly  one  of  the  moll  numerous  in  Paris, 
was,  towards  the  end  of  the  fixteenth  century,  already  dwin¬ 
dled  to  60  freemen  only,  and,  at  prefent,  it  confifts  of  2  free¬ 
men  only,  who  are  brothers,  and  fons  to  the  famous  Drouart, 
the  Lift  jurat  of  that  company,  whofe  anceftors  for  above  200 
years,  had  the  reputation  of  making  the  beft  and  richeft  ar¬ 
mour  in  Europe,  not  excepting  that  of  Milan,  which  was  al¬ 
ways  very  much  efteemed. 

The  manufacture  of  cuiraffes  ufed  by  the  French  cavalry  is  &t 
prefent  eftablilhed  at  Befan^on  ;  fome,  however,  are  imported 
from  Switzerland. 

As  to  the  two  freemen  of  the  company  of  armourers  helmet- 
makers  who  are  ftill  left  at  Paris,  they  com  nue  to  ftile  them- 
felves  the  only  armourers-helmet-makers  to  the  king,  the  prin¬ 
ces,  and  the  great  lords  ;  and  they  do  accordingly  furnifh  them 
with  the  cuirafles  they  want,  keeping  up  with  honour  their 
father’s  reputation. 

Armourer,  is  alfo  faid  of  a  trader  who  fells  armour,  though 
he  does  not  manufacture  it.  That  name  is  alio  given  to  thofe 
who  trade  in  all  forts  of  arms. 

Armourers  company  in  London.  The  arms  and  crtfft  of  the 
brothers  and  fillers  of  the  fraternity,  or  guild,  of  ot  George, 
of  the  myftery  of  the  armourers  of  the  city  of  London  (as  they 
were  ftiled  in  their  charter)  were  anciently  bo  ne  by  the  faid 
corporation,  but  afterwards  declared  and  confirmed  to  them 
by  Thomas  H.  wley,  Clarencieux,  by  patent  under  the  teal  of 
his  arms  and  office,  3  and  4  Philip  ant;  Mary,  1556. 

Their  arms  are  argent  on  a  chevron,  gules  ;  a  ^antlet,  be¬ 
tween  four  fwords  in  faltier,  on  a  chief,  fable;  a  buckler, 
argent,  charged  with  a  crofs,  gules,  between  two  helmets  of 
the  firft. 

Their  creft  is  a  man  demi-armed  at  all  points,  furmounting 
a  torce  and  a  helmet.  Their  motto,  Make  all  fare.  Their 
hall  is  in  Coleman-ftreet. 

ARMS,  all  weapons  that  ferve  to  attack  an  enemy,  or  defend 
one’s  felf. 

Of  all  contraband  merchandifes,  there  are  none  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  which,  without  licence  or  paflport,  is  more  ftriclly 
prohibited,  and  more  feverely  punifhed,  than  that  of  arms, 
by  the  ordonnances  of  the  kings  of  France.  The  penalty 
mentioned  in  the  ordonnance  relating  to  the  five  large  farms 
publifhed  in  February  168  is,  the  forfeiting  of  fuch  arms, 
together  with  all  the  horfes,  carts,  carriages,  and  equipages, 
which  ferved  to  carry  them  ;  as  alfo  of  all  other  merchandifes 
which  may  be  found  with  thofe  arms,  or  were  hid  under  ;hem, 
befides  a  fine  of  500  livres,  to  be  paid  by  the  merchants  and 
carriers,  or  carmen  ;  without  prejudice  to  the  corporal  pu- 
nifhment  mentioned  in  the  ordonnances,  according  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  offence,  and  as  the  cafe  fliall  require. 

Under  the  general  name  of  arms  t!~e  tariffs  comprehend,  be¬ 
fides  defenfive  and  offenfive  arms,  all  forts  of  ammunition,  in- 
ftruments,  and  other  warlike  ftores,  .mentioned  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  lift ; 

A  lift  of  the  merchandifes,  the  exportation  of  which  is  pro¬ 
hibited  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  kingdom,  terri¬ 
tories,  and  dominions  of  the  king  of  France,  in  an  alpha¬ 
betical  order. 


Balls, 


Granadoes, 


Bandaliers,  Gun-powder, 

Belts  of  all  forts,  Guns, 

Bomb-fhells,  Halberds, 

Carcafles,  '  Helmets, 

Carriages  for  guns,  Javelins, 


Petards, 

Pikes, 

Piftols,  and  piftol- 
cafes, 

Puddings  for  mines. 
Saddles, 


Cuiraffes, 

Fafcines, 

Fufees, 


Matches  for  guns,  Salt-petre, 
Mortars,  Swords. 

Mufquets, 


Arms,  arquebuffes,  piftols,  harneffes,  braffets,  mufquets,  bar¬ 
rels  for  fire-arms,  and  other  arms  of  iron,  pay  duties  of  im¬ 
portation  in  France,  at  the  rate  of  40  fois  per  ico  weight. 

In  England  arms  and  ammunition,  and  all  utenfils  of  war,  or 
gun-powder,  imported  without  licence  from  his  majefty,  are 
forfeited,  and  treble  the  value,  I  Jac.  II.  cap.  8  fe£l  2. — 
Such  licence  being  obtained,  except  for  the  furnifhing  of  his 
majefty’s  public  ftores,  is  void,  and  the  offender  incurs  a  prae¬ 
munire,  and  is  difabled  to  hold  any  office  from  the  crown, 

1  Jac.  II.  cap.  8.  fe£F  3. 

AROSE,  which  fome  ipell  and  pronounce  ARROBE,  in 
Spanifh  arroba,  and,  in  the  language  of  Peru,  arroue,  a  weight 
ufed  in  Spain,  in  Portugal,  at  Goa,  and  throughout  all  Spanifli 
America.  The  Portugueze  ufe  it  alfo  in  Brazil,  where,  as  well 
as  at  Goa,  it  is  fometimes  called  arate.  '  All  thefe  arobes  are 
fcarce  any  other  ways  like  each  other  but  in  name,  being  very 

different 
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tjfcen.  in  weight,  and  in  their  proportion  .0  .he  weights  of 
Other  countries.  aIroo(i  QVer  a„  Spain,  except  Sc- 

-93  p-ds 

Theambfof  Seville  and  Cadiz  is  alfo  of  25  pounds,  but  thefe 

r^!^ts«s^r;toho 

The“^' ^’obTVpc™,  weighs  a5  pounds  French 
•  .  ]’  ;s  cu;eflv  ufed  to  weigh  the  herb  of  l  araguay,  o 

which  the  Spaniards  and  the  Indians,  who  ufe  it  like  tea,  make 
fo  g, eat  a  conft.mp.ion,  that  there  .s  wanted  for  Peru  alone 
above  7 c, coo  aroues  yearly.  See  Paraguay. 

The  arate,  or  Portugueze  arobe,  weighs  much  more  t  an 
.  Spanift  lrobe  ,  it  befog  j.  pounds  of  Lift™,  whreh  amounts 

to  near  20  pounds  Paris  weight.  .«  America 

AROUE,  a  weight  ufed  in  Spain  and  in  Spamfli  America. 

AROUGHCAIN,  an  animal  found  in  Virginia,  which  intirely 
refemble,  the  beaver,  except  that  it  feeds  and  leaps  upon 

The  Englifo  value  us’furr  pretty  much,  which  makes  a  branch 
nf  their  trade  with  the  Indians  who  live  near  their  colony. 
ARPENT,  a  certain  meafure  of  land,  which  is  greater  or 
lefTer,  according  to  different  countries  and  provinces.  But,  as 
to  the  furveving,  or  meafurmg,  of  forefts  and  coppices  o 
in  France,  the  arpent  muff  be  the  fame  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom,  according  to  the  king’s  ordonnance  of  Auguft  the 
1 3th,  1669,  article  14  of  the  title  which  re  ates  to  the  policy 
and  prefervation  of  forefts,  of  which  here  follows  an  extr# 
No  meafure  fhall  be  admitted,  nor  ufed,  in  the  king  s  woods 
and  forefts,  nor  in  thofe  held  in  coparcenery,  in  eyre,  W  ap 
pennage,  mortgage,  ufucaption,  or  held  by  ecclefwftical  com¬ 
munity,  or  private  perfons,  without  exception,  but  that  of 
12  lines  per  inch,  12  inches  per  foot,  22  feet  per  perch,  and 

of  a  fine  of  icoo  byres, 
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100  perches  per  arpent,  upon  pain 


notwithftanding  all  cuftoms  and  poffeffions  to  the  contrary. 

It  muft  be  obferved  that  the  ordonnance,  mentioning  ico 
perches  per  arpent,  muft  be  underftood  of  10O  fquare  perches. 
The  arpent  is  commonly  divided  two  ways;  the  one  into  an 
half,  a  quarter,  and  half  a  quarter  ,  and  the  other  into  a  third, 
half  a  third,  &c.  of  an  arpent. 

ARQUEBUSE,  or  HARQUEBUSE,  a  fire-arm,  of  the 
fame  length  with  a  fufee,  or  mufquet,  which  is  commonly 
cocked  with  a  fpring-lock.  This  kind  of  arms  was  formerly 
very  much  ufed  both  in  war  and  for  hunting;  but,  at  prefent, 
it  is  hardly  any  otherwife  ufed  than  for  the  defence  of  hefieged 
places ;  but  it  has  given  name  to  a  confiderable  company  of 
tradefmen  at  Paris,  called  arquebufiers,  that  is,  gun-fmiths. 

ARQUIFOUX.  See  Alquifoux. 

ARRACAN,  or  ARRACKAN,  a  fmall  kingdom  in  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  has  the  country  of  Ava,  beft  known  by  the  merchants 
under  the  name  of  Pegu,  on  the  eaft,  and  fouth-eaft  ;  Tipra 
on  the  north  ;  and  the  bay  and  country  of  Bengal  on  the  weft 
and  north-weft.  There  are  many  cities,  towns,  and  villages 
in  this  kingdom ;  fome  whereof  are  extremely  populous, 
which  is  afcribed  to  their  polygamy,  and  to  their  avoiding,  as 
much  as  in  their  power,  war  and  fea  voyages. .  Their  longeft 
voyages  are,  when  they  make  war  with  their  (hips  againft 
their  neighbours  of  Bengal  or  Pegu. 

The  country  has  woods,  and  is  full  of  orchards  and  gardens 
that  are  verdant  all  the  year,  and  produce  all  the  ufual  fruits 
of  the  Indies.  It  has  timber  for  building,  fome  lead,  tin, 
(ticklack,  and  elephants  teeth  ;  with  all  forts  of  corn,  except 
wheat  and  rye.  Their  ordinary  money  is  fhells,  or  little 
ftones,  80  of  which  they  value  at  about  9  d.  fterling,  and 
they  have  a  filver  coin  worth  about  2  s.  apiece,  for  which 
they  have  1660  (hells  in  exchange  ;  fo  that,  when  they  carry 
this  fort  of  money  to  market,  it  is  a  porter’s  load.  The 
Moors  here  are  the  greateft  traders.  Many  of  their  rivers 
have  tides,  which  rife  from  1 2  to  20  feet  high,  fo  that  they 
perform  great  voyages  in  a  little  time.  The  chief  towns  are, 
X.  Arracan,  the  capital,  which,  Schouten  lays,  is  as  large  as 
Amfterdam,  but  much  more  populous  ;  and  its  fuburbs  are 
fome  leagues  in  extent.  On  the  ridges  of  the  rocks  are  many 
ftieet?,  lull  of  (hops  ;  where  may  be  had  the  richoft  goods  of 
all  Afia,  which  are  brought  and  carried  away  on  the  backs  of 
elephants,  fotame,  that  they  are  commonly  governed  by 
boys,  who  ride  on  their  necks.  The  Dutch  have  a  fadory 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Here  are  feveral  fpacious  bazars  and 
piazzas  ;  and  fome  of  the  Mogul’s  fubjeds  trade  hither,  and 
meet  fometimes  with  good  bargains  of  diamonds,  rubies,  and 
other  precious  ftones,  and  gold  roupees.  The  mouth  of  its 
nofcle^  ipacious  river  is  large,  and  deep  enough  to  accommo¬ 
date  (hips  of  the  greateft  burthen  into  a  haibour,  large  enough 
to  hold  ad  the  (hips  in  Euiope. 


2.  Orietan,  is  frequented  by  merchants  from  moft  parts  of 

7.  Do  BARI,  has  a  good  harbour  and  trade  on  a  (Learn,  that 

runs  fouth  from  Anacan.  _  ,  .  , 

4.  Chedabe,  or  Cabubel,  is  alfo  a  town  of  trade,  with,. a 

»ood  harbour.  ,  n 

c  Dianga,  is  another  noted  town  on  the  coaft,  120  miles 
north  of  Arracan,  which  fome  place  in  Bengal,  but  Father 
Tofi  makes  it  one  of  the  chief  cities  or  Arracan  :  moft  of  the 
inhabitants  are  fugitive  Portugueze,  who  have  great  privi¬ 
es  Moll  places  a  Dutch  fadory  on  the  river  of  Arracan, 
60  miles  north-eaft  of  that  city;  but  we  have  no  other  ac¬ 
count  of  it.  1  , 

6.  Peroem,  or  Prom,  is  another  town  or  great  trade,  and 

'  has  a. good  c^paciops  harbour.  _  A 

7  Pama,  is  another  city  of  the  fame  rank.  The  fea  on  ttys 
part  of  the  coaft  is  dangerous,  being  fubjed  to  foddea 

The  Ctya- coaft  of  this  kingdom  extends  from  Cape  Negrais 
to  Xatigaro  in  Bengal,  about  400  miles  ;  but  is  not  much  in- 
h a bj ted,  becaule  of  the  vaft  number?  of  wiid  elephants,  buf¬ 
faloes,  and  tygers :  onlu,  fome  i (lands  in  the  fea  are  peopled 

;  witjh  poor  ffthermen.  i  ...... 

AR.RAGDN,  jn  Spain,  is  the  next  kingdom  in  dignity  to  that 
of  Navarre.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Pyrenees, 
which  divide  it  from  France  ;  on  the  weft  it  has  Navarre, 
and  New  and  Old  Caftile  ;  on  the  fouth  the  kingdom  of  Va- 
lentia ;  and,  on  the  eaft,  part  of  Valencia,  and  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  Catalonia. 

The  country  is  mountainous,  but  full  of  delightful  vales,  and 
extraordinary  fertile,  which  produce  great  plenty  of  wheat, 
wine,  oil,  faffron,  and  fruits  of  the  moft  delicious  kind. 
They  breed  alfo  great  quantities  of  cattle,  and  abound  with 
all  forts  of  fowl,  both  wild  and  tame. 

The  mountains  are  faid  to  have  mines  of  gold,  filver,  and 
other  metals,  but  little  is  made  of  any  of  them,  except  iron. 
Here  are  likewife  very  confiderable  rivers,  and  plenty  of  good 
fi(h  ;  the  moft  remarkable  river  is  the  Turio,  which  fertilizes 
|  a  great  part  of  the  country,  not  by  an  overflow  like  that  of 
the  Nile,  but  by  its  (low  and  gentle  courfe,  which  gives  op¬ 
portunity  to  the  hufbandman  and  gardener  to  cut  channels 
from  it  tp  water  their  lands  ;  infomuch  that  we  are  told,  their 
trees  will  bear  fruit  three,  and  often  four,  times  in  a  year} 
and  not  only  in  great  plenty,  but  in  fuch  variety,  that  they 
reckon  no  lefs  than  400  forts  produced  in  this  kingdom. 
Their  orchards,  gardens,  and  pafture  grounds,  are  lijfewjfe 
much  admired  for  their  continual  verdure  and  fertility. 

1.  Zaragoza,  alias  Saragossa,  is  the  metropolis  of  ttys 
kingdom,  and  is  rich  and  populous?}  and  carries  on  a  great 
commerce,  and  a  confiderable  number  of  trades  arty  manu¬ 
factures  both  within  and  without  the  walls. 

2.  Terrazana,  is  another  city  in  this  kingdom,  which  car¬ 

ries  on  a  confiderable  trade  much  in  the  fame  way  as  Saragofla 
does.  • 

3.  Val  de  Tena,  or  Sallent,  is  a  remarkable  town  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  Pyrenees.  Here  i?  a  large  traffic  carried 
on  in  the  produce  of  the  country  all  the  fumrner,  though  the' 
great  quantities  of  fnow  which  cover  thefe  mountains,  make 
the  country  impaffable  near  fix  months  in  the  year.  Their 
trade  is  occafioned  by  two  paffes  leading  into  France,  the  one 
on  the  weft,  over  the  river  Gailego,  towards  Beam  in  Ggf- 
cony,  and  the  other  on  the  eaft  over  a  cleft  of  the  mountain 
Forqueta. 

ARREAR-CHARGE,  thus  the  French  (file  intereft  upon  ;n- 
tereft,  or  compound  intereft,  according  to  Furetiere ;  but  that 
expreflion  is  little  ufed  in  trade, 

ARREARS,  the  remainder  of  a  fum  due,  or  money  remaining 
in  the  hands  of  an  accountant. 

It  fignifies  alfo,  more  generally,  the  money,  that  is  due  for 
rent,  unpaid  for  land  or  houfes;  as  likewife  what  remains  un¬ 
paid  of  penfions,  taxes,  or  any  other  money  payable  year])’’, 
or  at  a  fixed  term.  The  French  call  it  arrearages. 

A  merchant  is  alfo  faid  to  be  in  arrears,  or  behind-hand, 
when  he  does  not  regularly  pay  his  bills  of  exchange,  pro- 
mifTory  notes,  bonds,  or  any  other  debts,  when  due,  and 
leaves  them,  as  it  were,  behind-hand.  Monfieur  Savary  fets 
it  down  as  a  maxim,  in  his  Complete  Merchant,  that  when  a 
trader  is  once  in  arrears,  or  behind-hand,  he  is  almoft  irre¬ 
trievably  loft,  and  does  feldom  recover  his  credit,  unlefs  by 
a  very  great  chance,  and  an  extraordinary  good  luck. 

To  leave  a  payment  in  arrears  ( arrierer  un  payement,  as  the 
French  fay)  is  not  to  pay  it  when  due,  to  delay  it  and  put  it 
off. 

ARSCHIN,  a  long  meafure,  ufed  in  China,  to  meafure  fluffs. 
It  is  of  the  fame  length  with  the  Dutch  ell,  which  is  of  2 
feet  1  1  lines,  which  amounts  to  *  of  a  French  ell.  So  that 
7  arfehins  of  China  make  4  ells  of  France. 

The  ell  of  Amfterdam  makes  |  of  a  yard  of  London,  fo  that 
four  ells  of  Amfterdam,  or  four  arfehins  of  China,  make 
three  yards  of  London.  So  that,  to  reduce  the  arfehins  to  the 
yard  of  London,  you  muft  fay,  If  four  arfehins  make  three 
yards,  fo  many  arfehins  (thirty  for  inftance)  how  many  yards 
will  they  make  l  Anfw.  22  l-  And,  in  order  to  reduce  the 

••  yard? 
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yards  into  arfchins,  fay,  if  three  yards  make  four  arfchins, 
fo  many  yards  (as  35  for  inftancej  how  many  arfchins  will 
they  make?  Anf.  46 

ART,  the  rule  and  method  of  doing  a  thing  well,  and  as  it 
fhould  be. 

Art  fignifies  alfo  a  profeffion,  or  trade.  And  in  this  fenfe  there 
are  two  forts  of  arts,  the  one  called  liberal  arts,  fuch  as  paint¬ 
ing,  archite&ure,  &c.  the  other  called  mechanic  arts,  fuch 
as  the  trades  of  turners,  carpenters,  &c. 

ARTS  and  TRADES.  In  France  they  thus  ftile  the  com¬ 
panies  of  tradefmen  or  artificers,  erected  into  bodies  corpo¬ 
rate,  which  have  wardens,  matters  or  freemen,  apprentices, 
and  jurats,  or  examiners.  They  are  diftinft  from  what  they 
call  the  fix  bodies  of  merchants. 

ARTICLE,  a  fmall  part  of  an  account  contained  in  the  jour¬ 
nal,  invoice,  &c.  Thus  it  is  faid  fuch  an  account  contains 
fo  many  articles  of  debtor,  and  fo  many  of  creditor.  The 
memorial,  the  invoice  of  the  merchandizes  I  have  fent  you, 
contains  io  many  articles,  which  amount  to  fo  much.  In  my 
inventory,  the  article  of  the  ferges  of  Aumale  amounts  to  fuch 
a  fum. 

An  able  book-keeper  ought  to  be  very  exa£I  in  potting  into 
the  ledger,  to  every  one’s  account,  either  as  debtor  or  credi¬ 
tor,  every  article  that  has  been  fet  down  in  the  journals  and 
calh'book,,  &c. 

Article  is  alfo  faid  of  the  claufes,  terms,  and  conditions,  agreed 
upon  in  partnerfhips,  bargains,  and  treaties,  and  alfo  of  the 
things  adjudged,  or  determined,  by  arbitrators.  In  this  fenfe, 
they  fay,  it  is  agreed  by  fuch  an  article  of  our  partnerfhip  that 
the  houfe-rent  fhall  be  paid  out  of  the  common  ftock.  In 
the  bargain  we  have  made  together  there  is  an  article,  by 
which  you  are  bound  to  fuch  a  thing.  This  is  according  to 
an  article  of  our  treaty.  Our  arbitrators  have  determined 
fuch  an  article  in  my  favour. 

Article  fignifies,  Iikewife,  the  feveral  heads  contained  in  the 
ordonnances  and  regulations,  particularly  when  they  are  quot¬ 
ed.  This  agrees  with  fuch  an  article  of  the  ordonnance  in 
France,  of  the  year  1673,  or  with  fuch  an  article  of  the  re¬ 
gulations  concerning  the  dyers,  &c. 

ARTIFICER,  or  ARTISAN,  or  MECHANIC,  is  a  perfon 
who  carries  on  any  handicraft,  or  mechanical  trade.  This 
clafs  of  people  is  not  only  very  numerous  in  all  great  trading 
ftates  and  empires,  but  is  of  more  real  importance  to  fuch 
communities,  than,  perhaps,  is  generally  confidered  by  thofe 
in  more  exalted  conditions  of  life. 

Remarks. 

As  things  are  conftituted  at  prefent,  amongft  the  trading 
countries  of  the  world,  thofe  which  fubfift  themfelves  upon 
their  natural  produ&ions,  or  merely  by  bartering  and  exchang¬ 
ing  thofe  productions  againft  the  commodities  of  other  coun¬ 
tries,  make  no  figure  themfelves  as  a  trading  people. 

The  Indians  in  North  America,  as  well  as  the  Negroes  in  Af¬ 
rica,  are  plain  inftances  of  the  truth  hereof. 

Were  the  Chinefe,  and  the  Eaft-Indians,  in  general,  to  be  de¬ 
prived  of  their  ingenious  artificers,  or,  if  you  pleafe,  manu¬ 
facturers  (for  they  may  be  as  reafonably  called  the  one  as  the 
other,  perhaps,  though  cuftom  among  us  has  made  a  diftinCtion) 
they  would,  very  probably,  degenerate  into  the  like  favage 
difpofitions  with  the  wildeft  Africans,  or  American  Indians. 
And  this,  we  may  prefume,  would  prove  the  cafe  alfo  among 
the  Europeans,  For, 

Thefe  are  the  arts  which  keep  the  mafs  of  the  people  in  ufe- 
ful  aCtion,  and  their  minds  engaged  upon  inventions  beneficial 
to  the  whole  community  :  and  this  is  the  grand  prefervative 
againft  that  barbarifm  and  brutality  which  ever  attend  an  in¬ 
dolent  and  inaCtive  ftupidity. 

The  due  cultivation,  therefore,  of  practical  manual  arts  in  a 
nation,  has  a  greater  tendency  to  polifh  and  humanize  man¬ 
kind,  than  the  mere  fpeculative  fcience,  however  refined  and 
fublime  it  may  be:  and  thefe  practical  arts  are  not  only  the 
moft  naturally  adapted  to  the  bulk  of  the  people,  but,  by 
giving  real  exiftence  to  their  ideas,  by  their  practical  inven¬ 
tions,  improve  their  minds  more  fenfibly  and  feelingly  than 
any  ideal  contemplation  could  do,  which  may  have  no  other 
being  but  in  the  mind  of  the  (peculator. 

Moreover,  it  is  obfervable  that  perfons  who  excel  by  their  new 
inventions  and  difcoveries  in  the  practical  mechanic  arts,  are 
commonly  men  of  general  good  underftandings.  Whether 
this  may  not  be  attributed  to  the  conftant  exercife  of  the  in¬ 
tellectual  faculties  in  matters  which  they  see  and  feel,  may 
defervethe  confideration  of  fuch  who  fhall  think  of  the  more 
natural  way  of  improving  the  underftanding.  The  delicate 
mechanifm  of  a  watch  by  thofe  great  artifts  a  Graham,  or  an 
Ellicot,  demoftrates  the  utility  of  fuch  artizans  to  a  trading 
country,  when  their  workmanfhip  is  admired  amongft  all  the 
civilized  world.  It  is  the  fame  by  other  artificers,  who  excel 
in  their  peculiar  branch.  I  his  not  only  brings  credit  and 
honour,  but  treafures,  into  a  nation,  in  proportion  as  they  are 
flocked  with  fuch  celebrated  mechanics,  or  artificers. 
Nothing  is  move  obvious  than  that  the  commerce  and  navi¬ 
gation  of  this  nation  principally  depends  on  the  daily  improve¬ 
ments  made  by  our  artificers,  in  that  infinite  and  amazing 
variety  in  our  mechanic  and  manufaCtural  arts.  Wherefore 
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artifts  of  this  kind,  who  ftrike  out  new  inventions,  or  who 
improve  the  old  mechanics  and  manufactures,  are  deferving 
of  fome  public  regard  and  encouragement  more  than  what 
they  acquire  to  themfelves  by  dint  of  their  peculiar  profeffion 
only. 

Daily  experience  manifefts  the  extraordinary  effects  of  thofe 
final!  rewards  which  have  been  given  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
for  the  improvement  of  their  manufactures  ;  nor  do  the  pre¬ 
miums,  pernaps,  operate  fo  powerfully  a-  the  motive  of  emu¬ 
lation  ;  for  that  credit  and  reputation  which  attends  a  man’s 
excelling  in  his  employment,  has,  fometimes,  a  far  greater 
influence  upon  the  induftrious  and  ingenious  mind,  than  pe¬ 
cuniary  rewards  only. 

Yet  thefe  are  not  to  be  negleCted  in  trading  nations ;  fuch  be¬ 
ing  the  cafe,  that  new  inventions,  or  new  improvements, 
made  by  one,  for  the  benefit  of  trade,  are  foon  enjoyed  equally 
by  all,  the  inventors  very  rarely  being  able  to  preferve  the 
benefit  of  their  inventions  any  time  to  themfelves;  fcarce 
ever  long  enough  to  recompenfe  them  for  the  time  and  ex¬ 
pence  they  have  generally  been  obliged  to  beftow  upon  them. 
How  the  ingenious  Britifh  artificer  might  be  rewarded  by  the 
public,  we  have  taken  the  liberty  to  fuggeft  elfewhere,  in  our 
Remarks  under  the  article  Asphaltum,  which  wereoc- 
cafioned  by  the  encouragement  given  by  the  French  king  to 
the  Sieur  de  la  Sabloniere  upon  that  occafion.  See  alfo  the 
article  Patents  granted  in  this  nation  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  new  inventions  and  difcoveries. 

But,  befides  the  public  rewards  and  encouragement  which 
might  be  given  to  our  artifts  in  the  fhape  therein  humbly  pro- 
pofed,  there  is  another  way  of  promoting  our  artificers,  and 
thereby  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom  in  general  ;  and  which, 
though  it  is  not  attended  to,  may  not  prove  lefs  beneficial  to 
the  community,  if  it  once  becomes  fafhionable  amongft  us. 
What  I  am  about  to  intimate,  is  derived  from  coniidering 
the  neceffity  under  which  our  nobility  and’gentry  conftantly 
lie,  to  ufe  fome  corporal  exercife  and  recreation  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  and  prefervation  of  their  healths :  whence  it  is  that  they 
are  obliged  to  ride,  hunt,  fhoot,  play  at  tennis,  cricket,  &c. 
But  it  is  to  be  earneftly  wifhed  and  defired,  that,  at  the  fame 
time  when  thefe  noble  and  honourable  perfons  were  exercifing 
themfelves  for  their  health’s  fake,  they  would  fo  contrive  their 
exercifes  as  even  to  render  them  ferviceable  to  the  public  in- 
terefts  :  and  this,  I  humbly  apprehend,  might  be  eafily  done, 
could  thefe  perfonages  be  prevailed  on  to  entertain  themfelves 
with  the  perufal  of  thofe  celebrated  works  of  the  inimitable 
lord  Bacon,  and  that  excellent  tract  by  the  honourable  Mr 
Boyle,  on  the  Ufefulnefs  of  Experimental  hilofop'ny  ;  as  alfo 
that  admirable  performance  written  afterwards  by  the  learned 
bifhop  Spratt,  intitled  The  Hiftory  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  for  the  improving  of  natural  knowledge. 

Was  it  fafhionable  once  for  perfons  of  diftinftion  to  devote 
a  proportion  of  their  rural  retirement  to  praftical  or  experi¬ 
mental  philofophy,  it  might  not  only  prove  a  falubrious  bo¬ 
dily  exercife  to  individuals,  but  a  great  benefit  and  advantage 
to  our  artificers  in  general,  and,  confequently,  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  traffic  of  the  kingdom.  For, 

As  the  learned  author  of  the  hiftory  before-mentioned  ob- 
ferves,  4  The  mechanic  inventions  are  improveable  by  others 
‘  befides  the  common  artificers  themfelves.  This  will  appear 
4  undeniable,  fays  he,  if  we  will  be  convinced  by  inftances ; 
,4  for  it  is  evident,  that  divers  forts  of  manufactures  have  been 
‘  given  us  by  men  who  were  not  bred  up  in  trades  that  re- 
4  fembled  thofe  which  they  difcovered.  I  {hall  mention  three, 
e  that  of  printing,  powder,  and  bow-dye.  The  admirable  art 
4  of  compofing  letters  was  fo  far  from  being  ftarted  by  a  man 
4  of  learning,  that  it  was  the  device  of  a  foldier  :  and  powder, 

4  to  make  recompence,  was  invented  by  a  monk,  whofe  courfe 
4  of  life  was  moft  averfe  from  handling  the  materials  of  war. 

4  The  ancient  Tyrian  purple  was  brought  to  light  by  a  fifher ; 

4  and,  if  ever  it  fhall  be  recovered,  it  is  likely  to  be  done  by 
4  fome  fuch  accident.  The  fcarlet  of  the  moderns  is  a  very 
4  beautiful  colour,  and  it  was  the  production  of  a  chemift, 

4  and  not  of  a  dyer. 

‘  One  principal  help,  fays  that  great  man  in  another  place, 

4  that  the  Englifh  nobility  and  gentry  enjoy  for  the  promotion 
‘  of  thefe  ftudies  of  peace,  is  the  prefent  conftitution  of  our 
4  government.  The  chief  defign  of  the  ancient  Englifh  was 
4  the  glory  of  fpreading  their  victories  on  the  continent : 

4  but  this  was  a  magnanimous  miftake;  for  by  their  very 
4  conquefts,  if  they  had  maintained  them,  this  ifland  had  been 
4  ruined,  and  had  only  become  a  province  to  a  greater  empire. 
4  But  now  it  is  rightly  underftood  that  the  Englifh  greathefs 
4  will  never  be  fupported  or  increafed  in  this  age  by  any 
4  other  wars  but  thofe  by  fea  ;  and  for  thefe  the  fervice  of  the 
4  multitude  is  fitter  than  of  gentlemen.  This  we  have  beheld 
‘  prattifed  thefe  laft  20  years,  wherein  our  naval  ftrength  has 
4  more  than  trebled  itfelf ;  for,  though  fome  few  gentlemen 
4  have  ftill  mingled  themfelves  in  thefe  gallant  aCtions,  yet  the 
4  grofs  of  our  fleets  have  confifted  of  common  men,  and  of 
4  mariners,  who  are  bred  up  in  the  rude  toil.,  of  fuch  a  life. 
4  As  this  obfervation  may  raife  us  to  the  greater  admiration 
*  of  their  valour,  that  ,fuch  magnanimity  fhould  be  found 
4  amongft  the  meaneft  of  the  people,  fo  it  fhould  alfo  fug- 
4  geft  to  our  gentlemen,  who  by  this  means  are  at  liberty 
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«  from  the  employments  of  the  greateft  danger,  that  they 
‘  ought  to  undertake  thefe,  which  will  give  them  as  great, 

*  though  a  fecurer  honour.  .  . 

<  Nor  will  it  be  a  difgrace  to  them,  that  the  fighting  for  their 

<  country  is  caft  on  men  of  lower  ranks,  if,  in  the  mean 
‘  time,  they  (hall  drive  to  enlighten  and  adorn,  while  the 
‘  other  defend  it :  for  the  fame  is  ordained  by  nature  ltlelf, 

<  in  the  order  and  offices  of  her  works  ;  the  heavenly  bodies 
«  appear  to  move  quietly  above,  to  give  light,  and  to  cheriih 

<  the  world  with  a  gentle  influence;  while  inftruments  of 

*  war  and  offence  are  taken  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

'<  For  the  improvement  of  thefe  arts  of  peaceable  fame,  they 

*  have,  indeed,  another  privilege,  which  can  fcarce  be  equalle 
«  by  any  kingdom  in  Europe;  and  that  is  the  convenience 
‘  and  benefit  of  being  fcattered  in  the  country  ;  and,  in  truth, 

<  the  ufual  courfe  of  life  of  the  Englifh  gentlemen  is  fo  well 

*  placed  between  the  troublefome  noife  of  pompous  magni 

«  cence  and  the  bafenefs  of  avaricious  fordidnefs,  that  the  true 
‘  happinefs  of  living,  according  to  the  rules  and  pleasures  of 

<  uncorrupt  nature,  is  more  in  their  power  than  any  others. 

«  To  them,  in  this  way  of  life,  there  can  nothing  ofteritfelf 
‘  which  may  not  be  turned  to  a  philofophical  ufe. .  1  heir 
4  country-feats,  being  removed  from  the  tumult  of  cities,  give 

*  them  the  beft  opportunity  and  freedom  of  obfervation.  dheir 

*  hofpitality,  and  familiar  way  of  converfing  with  their  neM?  " 

«  bourhood,  will  always  fupply  them  with  intelligence.  The 
1  leifure  which  thefe  retirements  afford  them  is  fo  great,  that 

*  either  they  muff  fpend  their  thoughts  about  fuch  attempts, 

*  or  in  more  chargeable,  or  lefs  innocent,  divertifements,  &c. 

<  When  a  general  turn  for  the  ufeful  inventions,  in  regard  to 

<  trade,  has  once  taken  root  among  our  nobility  and  gentry, 

*  let  them  go  ort  to  the  other  kinds,  which  purpofe  the  ftrik- 
‘  ing  out  of  new  mechanics.  The  warmth  and  vigour  which 
■*  attend  new  difeoveries,  is  feldom  wont  to  confine  itfelf  to 

*  its  own  fphere,  but  is  commonly  extended  farther,  to  the 

*  ornament  of  its  neighbours.  The  ordinary  method  where- 

*  in  this  happens,  is  the  introduction  of  new  arts. 

4  It  is  true,  indeed,  the  increafe  of  tradefmen  is  an  injury  to 
4  others,  that  are  bred  up  in  particular  trades,  where  there  is 
4  no  greater  employment  than  they  can  matter :  but  there  can 
4  never  be  an  overcharge  of  trades  themfelves.  That  country 
4  is  ftill  the  richeft  and  moft  powerful  which  entertains  moft 
4  artificers  and  manufacturers. 

4  The  hands  of  men  employed  are  true  riches :  the  faving  of 
4  thefe  hands  by  inventions  of  arts,  and  applying  them  to 
4  other  works,  will  increafe  thofe  riches.  Where  this  is 
4  done,  there  will  never  a  fufficient  matter  for  profit  be  want- 

*  ing  ;  for,  if  there  be  not  vent  for  their  productions  at  home, 

4  we  fhall  have  it  abroad ;  but,  where  the  ways  of  life  are 
4  few,  the  fountains  of  profit  will  be  poffeffed  by  few ;  and 
4  fo  all  the  reft  mutt  live  in  idlenefs,  on  which  inevitably 
4  enfues  beggary :  whence  it  is  manifeft,  that  poverty  is 
4  caufed  by  the  fewnefs  of  different  trades,  and  not  by 
4  the  multitude. 

*  Nor  is  it  enough  to  overthrow  this,  to  tell  us,  that,  by 
4  this  addition  [of  new  artificers  and  manufacturers]  all  things 
4  will  become  dearer,  becaufe  more  mutt  be  maintained  :  for 
4  the  high  rate  of  things  is  an  argument  of  the  flourifhing, 

4  and  the  cheapnefs  of  the  fcarcity  of  money,  and  ill-peopling 
4  of  all  countries.  The  firft  is  a  fign  of  many  inhabitants, 

4  which  are  true  greatnefs ;  the  fecond  is  only  a  fit  fubjed  for 
4  poets  to  deferibe,  and  to  compare  to  their  golden  age  ;  for, 

4  where  all  things  are  without  price  or  value,  they  will  be 
4  without  arts,  or  empire,  or  ftrength. 

4  I  will  explain  all  this  by  a  familiar  and  domeftic  inftance. 

4  It  is  probable  that  there  are  in  England  a  hundred  times 
4  more  [or  different  fpecies  of]  trades,  than  the  Saxons,  or 
4  the  Danes,  found  here  in  their  invafions ;  and,  withal,  the 
4  particular  trades  live  more  plentifully,  and  the  whole  nation 
4  is  wonderfully  fironger,  than  before.  This  alfo  may  be 
4  feen  in  every  particular  city :  the  greater  it  is,  the  more 
‘  kinds  of  artificers  it  contains ;  whofe  neighbourhood  and 
4  number  is  fo  far  from  being  a  hindrance  to  each  other’s  gain, 

4  that  ftill  the  tradefmen  of  moft  populous  towns  are  wealthier 
*  than  thofe  who  profefs  the  fame  crafts  in  country  markets. 

In  England  it  has  of  late  been  a  univerfal  murmur,  that 
‘  trade  decays ;  but  the  contrary  is  evident,  from  the  perpetual 
4  advancement  of  the  cuftoms.  Whence  then  arifes  the  com- 
‘  plaint  ?  from  hence,  that  traders  have  multiplied 

ABOVE  THE  PROPORTIONABLE  INCREASE  OF  TRADES  : 

4  BV  WHICH  MEANS  ALL  THE  OLD  WAYS  OF  GAIN  ARE 
4  OVERSTOCKED,  WHICH  WOULD  SOON  BE  PREVENTED 
4  BY  A  CONSTANT  ADDITION  OF  NEW. 

T*1  v  Wrni  0t  a  riSht  aPPrehending  this  has  always  made 
the  Englith  averfe  from  admitting  of  new  inventions,  and 
ihorter  ways  of  labour,  and  from  naturalizing  of  new  peo- 
P  e  *  whlch  are  the  fatal  miftakes  that  have  made  the 
4  Hollanders  exceed  us  in  riches  and  traffic  *  :  they  receive 
all  Projeds,  and  all  people;  we  have  kept  them  out,  and 
fupprefled  them  for  the  fake  of  the  poor,  whom  we  thereby 
‘  do  certainly  make  the  poorer.  3 
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4  And  indeed  thofe  perfons,  fays  the  judicious  prelate  elfe- 
4  where,  who  are  not  peculiarly  converfant  about  anyone  fort 
4  of  arts,  may  often  find  out  their  rarities  and  curiofities  fooner 
4  than  thofe  who  have  their  minds  wholly  confined  to  them. 
‘  If  we  weigh  the  reafon  why  this  is  probable,  it  will  not  be 
4  found  fo  much  a  paradox  as  perhaps  it  may  feem  at  the  firft 

4  reading,  for  ( 

4  The  artificers  themfelves,  having  had  their  hands  direded 
4  from  their  youth  in  the  fame  methods  of  working,  can- 
4  not,  when  they  pleafe,  fo  eafily  alter  their  cuftom,  and 
4  turn  themfelves  into  new  roads  of  pradice.  Befides 
4  this,  they  chiefly  labour  for  prefent  livelihood,  and,  tbere- 
4  fore,  cannot  defer  their  expeditions  fo  long  as  is  com- 
4  monly  requifite  for  the  ripening  of  a  new  contrivance. 
4  But  efpecially  having  long  handled  their  inftruments  in 
4  the  fame  fafhion,  and  regarded  their  materials  with  the 
4  fame  thoughts,  they  are  not  apt  to  be  furprized  much  with 
4  them,  nor  to  have  any  extraordinary  fancies  or  raptures 
4  about  them. 

4  Thefe  are  the  ufual  defeds  of  the  artificers  themfelves : 
4  whereas  men  of  freer  lives  have  ail  the  contrary  advantages. 
4  They  do  not  approach  thefe  trades  as  their  dull,  and  una- 
*  voidable,  and  perpetual  employments,  but  as  their  diver- 
4  fions.  They  try  thofe  operations,  in  which  they  are  not 
4  very  exad,  and  fo  will  be  more  frequently  fubjed:  to  com- 
4  mit  errors  in  their  proceeding  ;  which  very  faults  and  wan- 
4  derings  will  often  guide  them  into  new  light,  and  new  con- 
4  ceptions.  And,  Iaftly,  there  is  alfo  fome  privilege  to  be  al- 
4  lowed  to  the  generofity  of  the  fpirits  of  gentlemen,  which 
4  have  not  been  fubdued,  clogged,  and  fhackled,  by  any  con- 
4  ftant  toil,  as  the  mere  artificers. 

4  Invention  is  an  heroic  thing,  and  generally  placed  above 
4  the  reach  of  a  low  and  vulgar  genius.  It  requires  an  adive, 

4  a  boid,  a  nimble,  a  reftlefs  mind:  a  thousand  difficulties 
4  muft  be  contemned,  with  which  a  mean  heart  would  be 
4  broken ;  many  attempts  muft  be  made  to  no  purpofe  ; 

4  much  treafure  muft  fometimes  be  fquandered,  without  any 
4  return  ;  much  violence  and  vigour  of  thoughts  muft  attend 
4  it,  that  would  hardly  be  pardoned  by  the  fevere  rules  of 
4  prudence.  All  which  may  perfuade  us,  that  a  large  and  ant 
4  unbounded  mind  is  likely  to  be  the  author  of  greater  pro- 
4  dudions  than  the  calm,obfcure,  and  the  fettered  endeavours 
4  of  the  artificers  and  mechanics  themfelves  :  and  that,  as  in 
4  the  generation  of  children,  thofe  are  ufually  found  to  be  moft: 

4  fprightly  that  are  the  ftolen  fruits  of  an  unlawful  bed,  fo, 

4  in  the  generations  of  the  brain,  thofe  are  often  the  moft 
4  vigorous  and  witty  which  men  beget  on  other  arts,  and  not 
4  on  their  own. 

■  4  Whence  it  follows,  that  the  fureft  increafe,  remaining  to  be 
4  made  in  manual  arts,  is  to  be  performed  by  the  condud  of  ex- 
4  perimental  philofophy.  This  will  appear  undeniable,  when 
4  it  fhall  be  confidered  that  all  other  caufes  of  inventions  are 
4  defedive;  and  that  for  this  very  reafon,  becaufe  the  trials 
4  of  art  have  been  fo  little  united  with  the  plain  labours  of 
4  men’s  hands.’ 

And  this  was  the  origin  of  that  moft  ufeful  and  glorious  in- 
ftitution  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  from  whence  ail  others 
of  the  like  kind  in  Europe  have  taken  their  rife,  to  the  won¬ 
derful  improvement  of  the  mechanic  arts  and  manufadures, 
and,  indeed,  of  univerfal  commerce. 

4  It  is  fhameful  that  the  greateft  part  of  our  arts  and  inven- 
4  tions,  before  thefe  noble  inftitutions,  fhould  have  been  pre- 
4  duced  either  by  luxury,  or  chance,  or  neceffity  ;  all  which 
4  muft  be  confeffed  to  have  been  mean  and  ignoble  caufes  of 
4  the  rational  mechanics. 

4  The  firft  of  thefe  has  been  that  vanity  and  intemperance  of 
4  life  which  the  delights  of  peace,  and  greatnefs  of  empire, 

4  have  always  introduced.  This  has  been  the  original  of  very 
4  many  extravagant  inventions  of  pleafure,  to  whofe  promo- 
4  tion  it  is  not  requifite  that  we  fhould  give  any  help,  feeing 
4  they  are  already  too  exceffive.  And,  indeed,  if  we  con  ft - 
4  der  the  vaft  number  of  the  arts  of  luxury,  compared  to  the 
4  found,  and  the  fubftantial  ones  of  ufe,  we  fhall  find  that  the 
4  wit  of  men  has  been  as  much  defedive  in  the  one,  as  xe- 
4  dundant  in  the  other. 

4  It  has  been,  continues  the  bifhop,  the  conftant  errors  of 
4  men’s  labours  in  all  ages,  that  they  have  ftill  direded  them  to 
4  improve  thofe  of  pieafure,  more  than  thofe  of  profit.  How 
4  many,  and  how  extravagant,  have  been  the  ornaments 
4  about  coaches  ?  And  how  few  inventions  about  new  frames 
4  for  coaches,  or  about  carts  and  ploughs  ?  What  prodigious 
4  expence  has  been  thrown  away  about  the  fafhions  of  cloaths  ? 

4  But  how  little  endeavours  have  there  been  to  invent  new 
4  materials  for  cloathing,  or  to  perfed  thofe  we  have  ?  The 
4  furniture  and  magnificence  of  houfes  is  rifen  to  a  wonderful 
4  beauty  within  our  memory,  but  few  or  none  have  thorough¬ 
ly  ftudied  the  well-ordering  of  timber,  the  hardening  of 
4  itone,  the  improvement  of  mortar,  and  the  making  of 
4  better  bricks,  &c.  ° 

‘  The  like  may  be  fhewn  in  all  the  reft  :  wherein  the  folid 
4  inventions  are  wont  to  be  overwhelmed  by  gaudinefs  and 
4  fuperfluity  ;  which  vanity  has  been  caufed  by  this,  that  the 
4  artifts  have  chiefly  been  guided  by  the  fancies  of  the  rich,  or 

4  the 
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«  the  young,  or  of  vain  humourifts,  and  not  by  the  rules  and 

*  jude;men°s  of  men  of  knowledge. 

*  The  fecond  occafion  that  has  given  help  to  the  increafe  of 
«  mechanics,  has  been  chance  :  for  in  all  ages,  by  fome  cafual 
«  accidents,  thofe  things  have  been  revealed  which  either  men 
‘  did  not  think  of,  or  elfe  fought  for  in  vain.  But  of  this 
«  the  benevolence  is  irregular,  and  moft  uncertain  :  this,  in- 

*  deed,  can  fcarce  be  ftiled  the  work  of  a  man.  The  hart 
«  deferves  as  much  praife  of  invention  for  lighting  on  the 
«  herb  that  cures  it,  as  the  man  who  blindly  humbles  on  any 
4  profitable  work,  without  forefight  or  confideration. 

«  As  to  neceffity,  that  has  given  rife  to  many  great  enter- 

*  prizes,  and,  like  the  cruel  ftep-mother  of  Hercules,  has 
«  driven  men  upon  heroic  actions,  not  out  of  any  tender  af- 
4  fedlion,  but  hard  ufage.  Nor  has  it  only  been  an  excellent 
«  miftrefs  to  particular  men,  but  even  to  whole  hates  and  king- 
«  doms ;  for  which  reafon  fome  have  preferred  a  barren  foil 
«  for  the  feat  of  an  imperial  city,  before  a  fruitful,  becaufe 

*  thereby  the  inhabitants  being  compelled  to  take  pains,  and 
«  to  live  induhrioufly,  will  be  fecure  from  the  dangerous  in- 

*  chantments  of  plenty  and  eafe,  which  are  fatal  to  the  be- 

*  ginnlngs  of  all  commonwealths.  Yet  the  defeats  of  this 

*  fevere  author  of  great  works  are  very  many. 

From  the  fentiments  of  this  zealous  promoter  of  the  ufeful  arts, 
for  the  benefit  of  commerce,  it  is  manifeh  that  he  makes  the 
profperity  of  a  trading  nation  to  confih  in  the  multiplying  of 
the  number  of  new  trades ;  that  is  to  fay,  in  the  multiplying 
of  the  different  fpecies  of  mechanics,  artificers,  and  manufac¬ 
turers  :  for  want  of  this  it  is,  that  all  the  old  ways  of  gain  be¬ 
come  overflocked,  as  has  been  obferved,  and  then  people  com¬ 
plain  for  want  of  trade,  when  the  true  caufe  is  owing  to  the 
want  of  art,  or  to  the  want  of  the  invention  of  a  number  of 
new  trades  and  new  arts,  in  proportion  to  the  increafe  of 
people  among  ourfelves,  and  in  proportion  as  other  rival  Hates 
ftrike  into  the  like  trades  and  arts  which  we  have  been  long 
ufed  to.  , 

And,  whoever  has  dipped  any  thing  into  the  phuofophical  tranf- 
aaions  of  the  learned  amongft  the  feveral  nations  in  Europe, 
for  near  a  century  part,  will  find,  that  the  greateft  improve¬ 
ments,  in  manufadlural  and  mechanical  arts,  have  been  more 
owing  to  the  real  inventions  of  the  learned,  or  to  fuch  hints 
which  they  have,  from  time  to  time,  communicated,  than  to 
the  mechanics,  manufacturers,  and  artificers  themfelves. 

But,  although  the  commerce  of  Great-Britain  fo  apparently 
depends  upon  the  increafe  of  new  ufeful  arts  and  inventions, 
yet,  as  an  ingenious  French  writer  obferves,  ‘  V\  hen  our 

*  reafon  firft  begins  to  open,  we  are  talked  to  for  fix  years 

*  together  about  the  future  in  rus ,  and  the  fupine  in  urn,  with- 

*  out  hearing  one  word  of  the  perfection  and  ufetulnefs  of 

*  the  arts,  or  the  induftry  of  people  that  follow  employments, 

*  by  which  our  lives  are  fupported. 

*  When  our  reafon  begins  to  acquire  more  flrength,  it  is  put 

*  under  the  direction  of  mafters,  who,  after  great  preparation, 
‘  demonftrate  that  we  have  a  body,  and  that  there  are  other 
‘  bodies  round  us :  or  f>end  whole  days  in  proving,  that,  of 

*  two  propofitions,  contradictorily  laid  down,  concerning  a 

*  poffible  future,  which  may  never  happen,  the  one  is  deter- 
«  minately  true,  and  the  other  determinately  falfe.  The 

*  learning  to  difiinguilh  rightly  the  productions  of  the  globe 

*  which  we  inhabit,  the  ties  whereby  all  the  people  dwelling 

*  on  it  are  united,  and  the  various  labours  that  are  therein 
‘  employed,  are  things  the  moft  negleCted. 

«  We  daily  fee  the  fails  of  a  wind-mill,  and  the  wheel  of  a 

*  water-mill  in  aCtion  :  we  know  that  thefe  machines  grind 

*  corn,  and  reduce  the  bark  of  trees  to  powder ;  but  we 

*  know  nothing  of  the  ftruCture  of  them,  and  can  hardly 

*  avoid  confounding  a  carpenter  with  an  hewer  of  wood.  We 
‘  all  carry  watches  in  our  pockets,  but  do  we  know  the  me- 
«  chanifm  of  the  fuzee,  round  which  the  chain  is  wound  ? 

*  Do  we  underftand  the  ufe  of  the  fpiral  line,  which  accom- 
‘  panies  the  ballance  ? 

6  It  is  the  fame  with  regard  to  the  moft  common  trades :  we 
4  know  the  names  of  them,  and  no  more.  Inftead  of  endea- 

4  vouring  to  gain  a  reafonable  knowledge  of  commerce  and 

*  mechanics,  which  are  the  delight  and  ornament  of  the  fo- 

5  ciety  wherein  we  are  to  fpend  our  lives,  we  pique  ourfelves 

*  on  attaining  all  the  niceties  of  quadrille,  or  bufy  ourfelves 
«  in  ufelefs,  and  too  often  in  enthufiaftic  fpeculations.’ 

The  fentiments  of  this  French  author  bring  to  my  remem¬ 
brance  alfo  what  our  learned  countryman,  Dr  Spratt,  fays 
in  favour  of  an  experimental  education :  ‘  I  will  venture  to 
«  propofe,  fays  he,  to  the  confideration  of  wife  men,  whether 
4  the  way  of  teaching  by  praClice  and  experiments  would  not 
<  at  leaft  be  as  beneficial  as  the  other  by  univerfal  rules ; 
4  whether  it  were  not  as  profitable  to  apply  the  eyes  and  the 
«  hands  of  children,  to  fee  and  to  touch  all  the  feveral  kinds 
‘  of  fenfible  things,  -as  to  oblige  them  to  learn  and  remember 
4  the  difficult  dodtrines  of  general  arts  ?  In  a  word,  whether 

*  a  mechanical  education  would  not  excel  the  methodical  ? 

4  h  his  certainly,  continues  his  lordfhip,  is  no  new  device : 
4  for  it  was  that  which  Plato  intended,  when  he  enjoined  his 
4  fcholars  to  begin  with  geometry  ;  whereby,  without  quef- 

*  tior>,  he  defigned,  that  his  difciples  Ihould  firft  handle  ma- 
'  terial  things,,  and  grow  familiar  to  vifible  objedts,  before 
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*  they  entered  on  the  refined  fpeculations  of  other  more  2b- 
4  ftradted  fciences. 

‘  The  principal  thing  that  ought  to  be  improved  in  Great- 
4  Britain  is  their  induftry.  This,  it  is  true,  has  .of  late  years 

*  been  marveloufly  advanced,  as  may  be  {hewn  by  the  en- 
4  larging  of  traffic,  the  fpreading  of  many  fruits,  the  planta- 
4  tion  of  trees,  and  the  great  improvement  of  manual  arts. 

4  But  it  is  evident,  that  it  may  {fill  admit  of  farther  warmth 
4  and  adlivity,  as  we  may  conclude,  by  the  want  of  employ- 
4  ment  for  younger  brothers,  and  many  other  conditions  of 
4  men,  and  by  the  number  of  our  poor,  whom  idlenefs,  and 
4  not  infirmities  do  impoverifh. 

4  The  way  tocompafs  this,  is  not  alone  by  adfs  of  parliament, 

4  and  good  laws,  whofe  force  will  foon  be  evaded  by  prefent 
4  craft  and  interpretation,  or  elfe  will  be  antiquated  by  time. 

4  This,  perhaps,  our  country  has  found  above  all  others  :  if 
4  our  labourers  had  been  as  diligent  as  our  law-givers,  *e  had 
4  proved  the  moft  laborious  nation  under  heaven.  But  the 
4  true  method  of  increafing  induftry  is  by  that  courfe  \*  hich 
4  the  Royal  Society  of  London  has  begun  in  philofopby,  by 
4  works  and  endeavours,  and  not  by  the  prefcriptions  of  words, 

4  or  paper  commands.’  This,  and  this  only,  is  the  way  to 
increafe  our  inventions  and  improvements  in  the  manual  arts, 
and  thereby  to  increafe  the  number  of  new  trades,  new  ma¬ 
nufactures,  mechanics,  and  artificers,  in  an  infinitely  greater 
variety  than  we  at  prefent  have. 

By  the  fixth  article  of  the  firft  title  of  the  ordonnance  publifhed 
in  France  in  the  year  1673,  it  is  ordered,  that  all  artifans,  as 
mafons,  carpenters,  tilers,  fmiths,  glaziers,  plumbers,  pa- 
'  viours,  and  others  of  the  like  quality,  {hall  be  obliged  to  de¬ 
mand  payment  within  the  year  after  performing,  or  deliver¬ 
ing,  their  work. 

In  England,  artificers  in  wool,  iron,  fteel,  brafs,  &c.  con- 
trading  to  go  out  of  the  kingdom  into  a  foreign  country,  {ball 
be  fined*  not  exceeding  rool.  and  fuffer  three  months  im- 
prifonment.  And  artificers  going  abroad,  not  returning  on 
warning  given  by  our  ambafladors,  &c.  fhall  be  cl i Tabled  to 
hold  lands  by  defeent,  or  devife,  be  uncapable  of  receiving  any 
legacy,  &c.  and  be  deemed  aliens.  Stat.  5  Geo.  1.  c.  27. 
ARTILLERY,  comprehends  all  forts  of  large  fire-arms,  as 
mortars,  cannons,  bombs,  petards,  carbines,  mufquets,  as 
well  for  the  naval  as  military  fervice. 

Since  the  art  of  war  has  been  improved,  by  the  means  of  thofe 
fatal  inventions  of  gunpowder  and  artillery,  the  manufactory 
of  artillery  is  become  an  extenfive  branch  of  bufinefs,  and  em¬ 
ploys  no  fmall  number  of  hands  ;  though,  where  the  art  has 
given  fupport  to  one,  it  has,  perhaps,  taken  away  life  from, 
thoufands. 

The  larger  pieces  of  artillery  depend  upon  the  bufinefs  of 
foundery,  the  other  upon  fmithery.  The  former  is  common¬ 
ly  called  ordnance,  the  other  fmall  arms,  &c. 

To  carry  on  manufactures  of  ordnance  with  fuccefs,  there 
are  various  circumftances  which  are  requifite  to  be  well 
weighed  and  confidered,  or  the  undertakers  may  be  foon  un¬ 
done. 

1.  The  fituation  of  the  place  for  carting  of  ordnance  of  iron 
Ihould  be  very  near  ore  and  fuel,  and  water,  not  only  for  fale 
and  carriage,  but  for  the  conveniency  of  working  of  bellows  for 
their  calling  part,  and  forging  hammers  for  the  working  up 
the  heads  of  their  cannon,  and  other  fuperfluous  call  iron, 
which  is  feparated  therefrom. 

2.  The  price  of  labour,  as  well  as  that  of  fuel,  ore,  and  car¬ 
riage,  Ihould  alfo  be  calculated,  in  order  to  be  able  to  judge 
of  the  profits  of  the  manufactory,  according  to  the  views  and 
expectations  of  vent  for  the  fame. 

3.  Thefe  things  confidered,  the  next  is  that  of  hiring,  or 
ereCting  furnaces,  forges,  and  water-mills,  and  all  other  con¬ 
veniences  neceftary  for  the  purpofe. 

If  hiring,  or  building,  be  the  intention,  due  regard  fhould 
be  had  to  the  ftruCture  of  furnaces,  not  only  that  they  may 
be  properly  built  for  the  occafion,  but  adapted  to  the  quantity 
of  ore  defigned  to  be  fmelted  at  a  time  ;  and  that  the  bellows 
be  fo  hung  as  to  give  the  neceftary  continued  blaft.  Thefe 
things  depend  on  the  care  and  {kill  of  able  and  experienced 
workmen,  or  rather  upon  the  mafter-founder  himlelf,  who 
has  the  conduit  of  the  whole. 

4.  But,  let  his  judgment  and  experience  be  ever  fo  great, 
yet  if  the  feveral  workmen,  the  operators  in  the  various  claftes, 
are  not  equal  to  their  refpeCtive  parts,  the  undertakers  may 
foon  be  ruined;  for  there  is  fuch  a  delicacy  in  the  carting  of 
large  pieces  of  ordnance,  that  I  have  known  17  pieces  out  of 
30  not  ftand  proof  upon  trial,  though  caft  at  one  of  the  beft 
founderies  in  the  kingdom ;  which  proved  a  great  lofs  to  the 
proprietors. 

5.  There  is  much  in  this  art  that  depends  upon  a  careful  and 
ingenious  mould-maker ;  and  more  on  the  method  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  ore,  and  fmelting  it  with  fuch  fluxes  as  will  render 
the  metal  conftantly  fo  tough  as  is  neceftary  to  ftand  all  proof. 
When  this  is  fkilfully  done,  thofe  accidents  beforementioned 
can  very  rarely  happen;  as  no  little  defeCt  in  the  moulds 
could  change  the  general  texture,  compadtnefs,  and  toughnefs 
of  the  metal ;  little  exuberances  in  the  moulds  could  never 
have  that  effeft  as  to  prevent  fuch  metal  Handing  proof,  if 
that  itfelf  was  as  good  as  it  ought  to  be. 
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The'art^of  war,  at  prefent,  depending  fo  much  upon  the 
"oodnefs  of  deftruftive  artillery,  and  other  nations  pluming 
themfelvcs  on  the  fuperior  excellency  of  theirs,  U  feems  pruden¬ 
tial  from  the  principles  of  felf-defence  only,  tnat  we  fllould 
rot  be  behind  them  in  what  fo  nearly  concerns  us. 

That  other  nations  are  making  all  the  advances  they  can  in 
this  art ;  we  had  an  account  about  two  years  ago  from  the 
Auftrian  camp  at  Boxtell,  that  proof  was  made  there  of  8 
pieces  of  cannon,  made  of  hammered  or  forged  iron,  of  a 
new  invention;  each  piece  firing  too  times  in  15  minutes, 
without  requiring  to  be  cleaned  once.  Befides  the  advantages 
of  quicknefs  in  firing,  the  touch-holes,  it  was  faid,  fuftered 
not  in  the  lead  by  the  number  of  difcharges  that  were  made. 
Within  a  few  months  after  this,  to  fhew  that  the  french 
would  not  be  behind  hand  with  the  Auftrians  in  that  point,  we 
had  the  following  repeated  account  from  Paris  in  all  the 
foreign  papers. 

We  learn  from  Paris,  that  certificates,  have  been  produced 
there  from  the  officers  of  the  marine  in  feveral  parts  of  Nor¬ 
mandy,  in  relation  to  the  excellence  of  the  new-invented  ar¬ 
tillery,  made  of  forged  iron;  by  which  it  appears  that  one  of 
thefe  pieces,  carrying  a  ball  of  12  pounds,  proved  equal  in 
every  refpeCt  to  one  of  brafs,  and  another  of  caft  iron  of  dou¬ 
ble  the  weight;  and  that  thefe  new-invented  cannon  may  be 
managed  by  half  the  number  of  hands. 

As  the  officers  of  the  French  marine  made  this  report,  we  may 
prefume  this  new-invented  cannon  was  chiefly  intended  for  the 
royal  navy;  and,  if  the  French  fhould  ever  be  capable  of  do¬ 
ing  the  lame  execution  at  fea,  with  one  half  the  weight  of 
metal,  that  we  are,  it  does  not  require  the  gift  of  prophecy  to 
judge- of  the  confequences. 

Another  account  we  had  from  Paris,  July  4,  1750. 

The  SieurDedorean,  mafter  of  the  iron  works  in  Picardy,  has 
found  the  fecret  of  compleating  a  fort  of  cannon,  by  the  help 
of  which  very  extraordinary  execution  may  be  done,  far  fupe¬ 
rior  to  any  thing  of  the  like  kind.  It  is  compofed  of  hammer¬ 
ed  iron  plates,  foldered  together,  which  make  the  piece  lighter 
than  ordinary,  without  being  fubjeCt  to  burft;  or,  if  by  acci¬ 
dent  it  {hould  fly,  it  may  be  immediately  repaired  on  the  fpot, 
with  the  help  only  of  the  hammer  and  folder. 

Monfieur  de  la  Valiere,  lieutenaht-general  of  the  artillery, 
very  much  commends  this  invention,  a  proof  of  which  is  to  be 
made  in  the  arfenal.  The  inventor  flatters  himfelf  that  he 
{hall  be  able,  with  the  afliftance  of  one  man  only,  to  forge 
and  compleat  50  of  thofe  guns  in  a  year. 

Were  other  nations  agreed  to  lay  afide  thofe  inftruments  of 
violence,  fo  horridly  deftru&ive  of  the  human  fpecies,  we 
might  then,  with  equal  fafety,  lay  them  afide  alfo  ;  but,  as 
feif-defence  and  prefervation  render  it  neceffary  to  be  upon  a 
level  with  enemies,  improvements  of  the  like  kind  {hould  not 
be  neglected  on  our  part. 

As  artillery  comes  under  the  articles  of  arms  and  utenfils  of 
war,  &c.  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  it  cannot  be  imported 
without  licence  from  his  majefiy ;  and,  if  otherwife,  the 
whole  is  not  only  forfeited,  but  treble  the  value.  1  Jac.  II. 
chap.  8.  fee.  2. 

Such  licence  being  obtained,  except  for  the  furnifliing  of 
his  majefty’s  public  ftores,  is  void,  and  the  offender  incurs 
a  praemunire,  and  is  difabled  to  hold  any  office  from  the 
crown. 

AR  TOIS,  a  country  in  France,  is  bounded  by  Flanders  on  the 
north,  and  partly  on  the  eaft,  on  which  fide  it  borders  alfo  on 
Hainault  and  Cambrefis;  and  it  is  bounded  by  Picardy  on  the 
fouth  and  on  the  weft.  The  chief  trade  of  this  country  con- 
qfts  in  grains,  flax,  hops,  wool,  oil  of  cabbage  and  turnip- 
feed,^  and  linncn  cloths  made  at  Bethune,  Aire,  St  Venant, 
La  Gorgue,  Bapaume,  and  in  their  neighbourhood,  which  is 
the  only  manufacture  they  have  in  Artois. 

I  he  revenue  of  the  ftates  of  Artois  arifes  from  the  taxes,  or 
duty  laid  upon  cattle,  and  all  forts  of  liquors,  as  beer,  wine, 
and  brandy  ;  thefe  taxes  amount  to  400,000  livres  per  ann’. 

he  extraordinary  funds  are  levic-d  by  a  general  impofition,  or 
tax,  laid  upon  all  real  eftates,  and  called  the  hundredth  penny 
wmc,  ,  when  n  is  fully  paid,  amounts  to  215,000  livres  a 
Jt-.f  he  Spaniards  laid  this  tax  in  the  year  1  560.  All 
real  eftates,  of  what  kind  foever,  as  arable  lands,  paftures, 
woods  houfes,  both  in  cities  and  the  country,  were  then 
valued  by  commiffar.es  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  who  drew 
up  rolls  of  al  the  eftates,  with  an  exad  account  of  their  va- 
.  c  ,  the le  rofts  have  been  fince  re  examined,  collated,  and 
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Every  proprietor  is  obliged  to  pay  yearly  one  hundredth  part 
of  the  value  of  his  eftate,  as  it  is  fetdovvn  in  thole  rolls,  which 
are  the  fixed  and  conftant  rule  of  that  kind  of  tax.  how¬ 
ever,  when  any  eftate  comes  to  be  lefs  valuable,  by  fome 
accident,  to  which  the  proprietor  has  not  in  the  leaft  con¬ 
tributed,  the  ftates  take  it  into  confideration,  and  make 
fome  allowance  for  it  :  but  if  the  diminution  of  the  value  of 
any  eftate  happens  through  the  negligence,  ill  conduCt,  or  bad 
management  of  the  proprietor,  the  ftates  pay  no  regard  to  it. 
This  tax  is  increafed  according  to  the  neceffity  the  ftates  are 
under  to  raife  more  money;  fo  that  the  fubjeas  have  paid 
twice,  three  times,  or  even  fix  times,  in  a  year,  the  hun¬ 
dredth  penny,  or  the  hundredth  part  of  the  value  of  their 
eftates :  with  this  difference,  however,  that  the  houfes  and 
lands  which  the  clergy  and  nobility  occupy,  or  cultivate  with 
their  own  hands,  pay  the  hundredth  penny  but  once  a  year, 
whereas  they  are  obliged  to  pay  every  hundredth  penny  that 
is  laid,  for  all  the  lands  they  farm  out  to  others. 

The  city  of  Arras  is  inhabited  by  wealthy  traders  and  artifi¬ 
cers,  who  make  fails  and  tapeftry-hangings,  elpecially  the  lat¬ 
ter,  which  art  was  invented  here. 

The  people  of  St  Omars  have  fome  trade,  feveral  final!  vef- 
fels  coming  up  here  from  the  fea,  through  Gravelmes,  by  the 
river  A  a.  ,  - 

At  Bethune,  is  made  an  excellent  fort  of  cheefe,  .and  fold  in 
al!  the  neighbouring  countries.  It  is  a  place  of  fome  trade, 
and  has  two  annual  fairs. 

As,  fignifies  at  Amfterdam  the  divifion  of  the  pound,  mark 
weight;  32  as’s  make  an  engel,  10  engels  a  loot,  and  32 
loots  a  pound. 

ASBESTOS,  or  ASBESTUS,  thus  the  Greeks  call  their  in- 
combuftible  cloth,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  whom  Monfieur 
Mahudel  criticifes  upon,  as  he  does  upon  Pomet,  in  his  difler- 
tation  quoted  in  the  article  Amiantus.  He  obferves,  that 
it  is  no  longer  neceffary  to  look  for  it  in  the  Indies,  in  Japan, 
in  China,  or  in  Egypt,  whence  it  was  got  formerly,  that  mi¬ 
neral  being  now  fo  common  that  it  is  to  be  met  with  in  feve¬ 
ral  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  in  thofe  of  Cyprus,  Negro- 
pont,  and  Corfica,  It  is  likewife  found  in  feveral  parts  of 
Italy,  efpecially  on  the  mountains  of  Volterra,  near  Seftro,  in 
Liguria,  in  Bavaria,  in  the  ifland  of  Angkfey  in  Wales,  in 
Spain,  on  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  in  France  in  the  county  of 
Foix,  and  near  Montauban.  All  thefe  feveral  countries  afford 
afbeftos,  wherein  are  obferved  remarkable  differences.  Mon¬ 
fieur  Mahudel  teaches  the  manner  of  fpinning  it ;  but,  as  the 
cloth  made  of  it  would  be  of  very  little  ufe,  we  fliall  only  refer 
the  reader  to  that  learned  man’s  curious  diflertation. 
Naturalifts  and  philofophers  generally  reckon  the  afbeftos 
among  the  ftones,  whence  its  appellation  of  lapis  afbeftos. 
But  Dr  Plot  rather  judges  it  a  terra  lapidofa,  or  a  middle  fub- 
ftance  between  ftone  and  earth.  As  to  its  generation,  the 
fame  author  takes  it  to  be  a  mixture  of  fome  fait,  and  a  pure 
earth,  without  fulphur,  coagulated  in  the  winter,  and  harden¬ 
ed  by  the  heats  in  fummer.  The  fait,  J.  Heffus  fays,  is  a  li¬ 
quid  allum,  of  a  milky  fubftance,  inclining  to  yellow,  that 
fweats  out  of  the  earth,  and  fmells  like  rotten  cheefe. 

The  lapis  afbeftos  is  really  a  fort  of  native  foffile  ftone,  which 
may  be  fplit  into  threads,  or  filaments,  very  fine,  brittle,  yet 
fomewhat  tractable,  filky,  of  a  grey ifh  filver- colour,  not  un¬ 
like  talc  of  Venice.  It  is  almoft  infipid  to  the  tafte,  indiffolu- 
b'e  in  water,  and,  when  expofed  to  the  fire,  it  neither  con- 
fumes  nor  calcines.  A  large  burning  glafs,  indeed,  reduces  it 
into  little  glafs  globules,  in  proportion  as  the  filaments  fepa- 
rate ;  but  common  fire  only  whitens  it. 

The  filaments,  or  threads,  are  of  different  lengths,  from  one 
inch  to  10.  The  ftone  is  ufually  found  inclofed  within  other 
very  hard  ftones,  though  fometimes  growing  to  the  furface 
of  the  earth,  and  fometimes  detached  and  feparated  from 
anv. 

J 

Notwithftanding  the  common  opinion,  that  fire  has  no  ef- 
feCt  on  the  afbeftos,  yet,  in  two  trials  made  before  the  royal 
fociety,  a  piece  of  incombuftible  cloth  made  of  this  ftone,  a 
focft  long,  and  half  a  foot  broad,  weighing  about  an  ounce 
and  a  half,  was  found  to  lofe  above  a  dram  of  its  weight 
each  time. 

The  afbeftos,  applied  to  any  part  of  the  body,  excites  an  itch¬ 
ing  ;  and  yet  we  read  that  it  was  anciently  preferibed  for  dif- 
eafes  of  the  fkin,  and  particularly  for  the  itch,  unlefs  it  were 
rather  the  alumen  plumofum,  or  plume  allum,  that  was  meant 
thereby  ;  for  even  at  this  day  they  are  frequently  confounded. 
The  induftry  of  mankind  has  found  a  method  of  working  this 
untoward  mineral,  and  employing  it  in  divers  manufactures, 
particularly  in  cloth  and  paper.  This  manufacture  is  certainly 
difficult  enough.  Pliny  calls  the  afbeftos,  inve.ntu  rarum,  textu 
difficillimum,  not  eafily  found,  and  moft  difficult  to  weave. 
Wormius  aftlrts  that  the  method  of  making  cloth  of  afbeftos  is 
now  intirely  loft.  And,  indeed,  one  would  fcarce  think  it 
poffible,  without  a  mixture  of  fome  other  pliant  fubftance,  as 
wool,  hemp,  or  flax,  the  threads  of  the  abeftos  being,  as  it 
feems,  too  coarfe  and  brittle  to  make  any  work  tolerably 
fine. 

However  this  be,  Bapt.  Porta  allures  us,  that,  in  his  time,  the 
fpinning  of  afbeftos  was  a  thing  commonly  known  at  Venice. 
Signior  Caftagnatta  is  Laid  to  have  carried  that  manufacture  to 
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fuch  a  degree  of  perfeSion,  that  his  afbeftos  was  foft  and  trac¬ 
table,  much  refembling  lamb  (kins  dreffed  white.  He  could 
tnake  it  thicker  or  thinner,  as  he  pleafed,  and  thus  produce 
either  a  very  white  (kin,  or  a  very  white  paper. 

Marco  Paolo,  the  Venetian,  gives  us  the  method  of  manufac¬ 
turing  the  incumbuffible  cloth,  or  linnen,  from  the  afbeftos 
found  in  the  province  of  Chinchintelas  in  Tartary,  from  one 
Curficar,  a  T urk,  fupcrintendant  of  the  mines  in  that  country, 
as  follows :  ' 

The  lanuginous  mineral,  being  firft  dried  in  the  fun,  is  then 
pounded  in  a  brafs  mortar,  and  the  earthy  part  feparated  from 
the  woolly,  which  is  afterwards  well  wafhed  from  filth.  Be¬ 
ing  thus  cleaned,  it  is  fpun  into  thread,  like  other  wool,  and 
afterwards  wove  into  cloth,  which,  if  foul  or  fpotted,  they 
cleanfe,  he  fays,  by  throwing  it  into  the  fire  for  an  hour’s 
time,  whence  it  comes  out  unhurt,  and  as  white  as  fnow. 
This  very  method,  according  to  the  account  given  us  by 
Strabo,  feems  to  have  been  ufed  in  manufacturing  the  Cretan 
amiantus,  or  afbeftos,  with  this  addition,  that,  after  it  was 
pounded,  and  the  woolly  part  feparated  from  the  earthy,  the 
wool  w<is  combed  ;  and  Agricola  fays  the  fame. 

Signior  Campani  defer ibes  four  forts  of  the  incombuftible  cloth, 
■whereof  he  had  fpecimens  in  his  mufaeum  ;  the  firft  fent  him 
from  Corfu,  the  fecond  from  Seftri  di  Ponente,  the  third 
coarfer  and  darker  than  the  reft,  and  the  fourth  from  the  Py¬ 
renean  hills ;  and  obferves,  that,  though  he  kept  it  three 
weeks  in  a  glafs- houfe-fire,  yet  he  found  it  unaltered,  though 
he  could  not  preferve  a  ftick,  wrapped  in  it  from  the  fire. 
He  proceeds  afterwards  to  explain  the  manner  of  fpinning  it, 
and  weaving  it  into  cloth,  which  is  thus  :  he  firft  laid  the 
ftone  in  water  (if  warm  the  better)  to  foak  for  fome  time ; 
then  he  opened  and  divided  it  with  his  hands,  that  the  earthy 
parts  might  fall  out  of  it,  which  are  whitifh,  like  chalk,  and 
ferve  to  bind  the  thready  parts  together  ;  this  makes  the  water 
thick  and  milky.  This  operation  he  repeated  fix  or  feven 
times,  with  frefh  water,  opening  and  fqueezing  it  again  and 
again,  till  all  the  heterogeneous  parts  were  wafhed  our,  and 
then  the  flax-like  parts  were  collected,  and  laid  in  a  fieve  to 
dry. 

As  to  the  fpinning,  he  firft  fhews  a  method  difeovered  to  him, 
which  is  as  follows :  lay  the  afbeftos,  cleaned  as  above,  be¬ 
tween  two  cards,  fuch  as  they  ufe  to  card  wool  with,  where 
Jet  it  be  gently  carded,  and  then  clapped  in  between  the  cards, 
fo  that  fome  of  it  may  hang  out  of  the  fides  ;  then  lay  the 
cards  faft  on  a  table,  or  bench  ;  take  a  fmall  reel,  made  with 
a  little  hook  at  the  end,  and  a  part  to  turn  it  by,  fo  that  it 
may  be  eafily  turned  round.  This  reel  muft  be  wound  over 
with  white  thread;  then  having  a  fmall  veffel  of  oil  ready, 
with  which  the  fore- finger  and  thumb  are  conftantly  to  be 
kept  wet,  both  to  preferve  the  fkin  from  the  corrofive  quality 
of  the  ftone,  and  to  render  the  filaments  thereof  more  foft 
and  pliant,  by  continuing  to  twift  about  the  thread  on  the 
red,  in  the  afbeftos  hanging  out  of  the  cards,  fome  of  the 
latter  will  be  worked  up  together  in  it,  and  by  little  and  little 
the  thread  may,  with  care,  be  woven  into  a  coarfe  fort  of 
cloth  ;  and,  by  putting  it  into  the  fire,  the  thread  and  oil  will 
be  burned  away,  and  the  incombuftible  cloth  remain. 

But,  finding  this  way  of  uniting  the  ftone  with  the  thread 
very  tedious,  inftcad  of  the  thread,  he  put  fome  flax  on  a  dif- 
taff;  and,  by  taking  three  or  four  filaments  of  the  afbeftos, 
and  mixing  them  with  the  flax,  he  found  they  might  be  eafily 
twifted  together,  and  the  thread  thus  made  much  more  dura¬ 
ble  and  ftreng.  So  that  there  is  no  need  of  carding,  which  ra¬ 
ther  breaks  the  filaments,  than  does  any  good  ;  only  open  and 
feparate  the  filaments,  after  wafhing  on  a  table,  and  take  them 
up  with  the  flax,  which  is  fuflreient. 

As  to  the  making  of  paper  he  obferves,  that,  in  the  wafhing 
©f  the  ftone,  there  will  remain  feveral  fhort  pieces  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  water,  of  which  paper  may  be  made  in  the  com¬ 
mon  method. 

He  concludes  with  the  beft  way  of  preferving  the  cloth,  or 
any  thing  made  of  the  afbeftos  which,  by  reafon  of  its  ex- 
ceflive  drynefs,  is  very  apt  to  break  and  twift.  It  confifts  in 
keeping  it  always  well  oiled,  which  is  the  only  preferva- 
tive. 

IVhen  the  cloth  is  put  into  the  fire,  the  oil  burns  off,  and  the 
cloth  comes  out  white  and  purified. 

ASCII,  in  geography,  are  thole  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  which, 
at  certain  times  of  the  year,  have  no  fhadow.  Such  are  the 
inhabitants  ot  the  torrid  zone,  to  whom  the  lun  is  fometimes 
vertical. 

ASEM,  or  AZEM,  or  AC  HEM,  or  ACHAM,  a  kingdom  in 
the  Eaft-Indies,  has  independent  Tartary  and  Boutan  on  the 
north  ;  Tipra  on  the  fouth  ;  part  cf  China  on  the  eaft,  and 
ot  Mogul  on  the  weft,  from  which  it  is  divided,  according  to 
fome  maps,  by  the  river  Arracan.  This  is  one  of  the  beft 
countries  of  Afia,  producing  all  the  neceffaries  for  life,  befides 
mines  of  gold  and  (liver,  itecl,  lead,  iron,  the  beft  of  gum- 
lacque,  and  ftore  of  coarfe  filk,  fpun  by  worms  that  live 
all  the  year  on  their  trees  ;  but,  though  it  has  a  good  luftre, 
it  foon  frets.  Though  it  has  plenty  of  provilions,  dog’s- 
fitfti  is  fold  in  their  monthly  markets  as  the  greateft  dainty* 
T  hey  have  very  good  grapes,  ot  which  when  dried,  they 
crake  aqua  vit$,  but  no  wine.  They  make  good  lalt  of  the 
V ox..  I. 
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green  feum  at  the  top  of  their  (landing  waters,  after  being 
dried  and  burnt,  and  the  afhes  boiled  in  a  cloth.  They  make 
another  fort  from  the  allies  of  the  leaves  of  Adam’s  fig-tree, 
which  is  fo  tart,  that  they  ftir  it  twelve  days  together  in  water, 
drain  it  through  a  cloth,  and  then  boil  it.  Of  the  fame  afties 
they  make  a  lee,  which  renders  their  ftlk  as  white  as  fnow  ; 
but  they  have  not  leaves  enough  to  blanch’ half  their  filk. 
The  king  requires  no  fubfidiqs  of  his  people  ;  and,  though  hs 
is  proprietor  of  all  the  mines,  employs  none  to  work  in  them 
but  (laves,  fo  that  the  reft  of  his  fubjedls  live  at  eafe.  They 
fuffer  no  gold  to  be  exported,  but  make  it  up  in  ingots, 
which  pafs  in  trade.  Their  filver  is  coined  into  pieces  about 
2  s.  value.  They  export  great  quantities  of  their  lacque  to 
China  and  Japan,  to  varnilh  cabinets,  &c. 

ASIA,  one  of  the  four  parts  of  the  world,  is  divided  from  Europe 
by  the  Archipelago,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Palus  Mceotis, 
and  thence  by  a  line  from  the  river  Tadais,  or  Don,  almoft  to 
the  river  Oby  in  Mufcovy;  from  Africa  it  is  feparated  by  the 
Red  Sea  ;  and  from  America,  by  the  great  South  Sea,  or 
Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  bounded  on  the  weft  by  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Mediterranean  ;  on  the  fouth  and  eaft  by  the  Arabic, 
Perfian,  Indian,  and  Chinefe  Ocean  ;  and  on  the  north  by  the 
Frozen  Ocean  :  but  how  far  it  reaches  that  way  is  not  known. 
Afia  is,  next  to  America,  the  largeft  quarter  of  the  four.  It 
extends  itfelf  quite  from  the  equator  to  the  polar  circle,  or 
perhaps  to  the  pole  itfelf :  fo  that  the  climates  are  very  va¬ 
rious,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  productions  of  each.  Of  thefe 
we  fhall  give  a  particular  detail  in  fpeaking  of  the  feveral  parts 
in  their  proper  places,  and  obferve  only  in  general,  that  it 
comprehends  all  the  temperate,  the  bigger  half  of  the  torrid, 
and  great  part  of  the  frigid  zone :  yet  if  we  except  fome 
parts  of  Arabia  and  Tartary,  and  fome  of  the  more  northern 
tra£ts,  the  whole  country  is  rich  and  fruitful,  and  fome  parts 
of  it  exceedingly  fo.  Its  length  from  eaft  to  weft  may  be  com¬ 
puted  at  4800  miles,  and  its  breadth,  as  far  as  it  is  known, 
from  north  to  fouth  4300. 

In  the  general  confideration  of  the  trade  of  Afia,  we  (hall 
throw  it  under  two  grand  divifions.  1.  That  which  is  car¬ 
ried  on  chiefly  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks,  viz.  in  Afia 
Minor,  and  its  iflands,  Syria,  Paleftine,  Diarbeck,  Turcoma¬ 
ns,  Georgia,  &c.  as  alfo  in  fome  parts  of  Arabia  and  Perfia  5 
and  which,  with  refpeCl:  to  Europe,  is  called  the  Turkey  trade. 

2.  That  which  is  included  under  the.  general  term  of  the 
Eaft-India,  viz.  the  trade  of  the  coafts  of  Arabia  and  Per.- 
fia,  the  kingdoms  of  Mogul,  China,  Japan,  the  Indian 
iflands,  Sic. 

The  foil  of  that  part  of  Afia  which  is  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Turks,  is  naturally  the  mod  fertile,  though  the  tyranny 
of  its  prefent  poffeffors  has  rendered  it  almoft  a  wildernefs. 
The  greater  part  of  the  fields  are  every-where  over- run  with 
weeds  and  brambles,  whilft  the  few  that  are  cultivated, 
though  in  a  moft  (hameful  and  (lovenly  manner,  do  yet  yield 
excellent  corn  and  fruits,  grapes,  olives,  citrons,  lemons, 
oranges,  figs,  dates,  befides  coffee,  rhubarb,  balfam,  opium, 
galls,  and  other  valuable  drugs  and  gums;  and  are  a  fuffici- 
ent  proof  of  the  richnefs  of  thofe  countries,  if  they  were  in  the 
hands  of  fuch  as  would  improve,  rather  than  injure  and  def- 
troy  them. 

The  Turks  have  no  lefs  averfion  to  the  arts  of  commerce, 
than  to  thofe  of  agriculture,  being  the  greateft  difeouragers 
of  trade,  by  their  indolence  and  haughtinefs,  defpifing  manu- 
faftures,  and  utterly  neglefling  the  conveniences  which  their 
happy  fituation  might  afford  them:  fo  that  the  whole  trade 
of  this  part  of  the  world  is  carried  on  by  merchants  from 
other  nations,  who  are  continually  pouring  in  to  fettle  among 
them.  From  the  eaftern  parts  are  generally  Greeks,  Jews, 
Armenians,  and  Georgians ;  from  the  weftern  are  chiefly 
Venetians,  Englifh,  French,  and  Dutch,  with  Jews  alio, 
moftly  Italian. 

The  principal  articles  of  commerce,  in  this  part  of  Afia,  are, 
raw  filk,  cotton,  wool,  and  yarn,  grogram,  goats  hair,  car¬ 
pets,  tapeftries,  calicuts,  cordavans,  and  feveral  other  rich  ma¬ 
nufactures  of  filk,  &c.  befides  a  vaft  variety  of  drugs,  gums, 
dye  (tuffs,  earths,  fruits,  &c. 

All  thefe  are  tranfported  to  Europe,  and  conftitute  a  great 
part  of  what  is  called  the  Levant  trade;  which,  as  obferved  , 
above,  is  carried  on  by  foreign  merchants  fettled  at  tne  ports 
on  the  coafts  of  Syria  and  Afia  .Minor.  Hence  they  have  an 
inland  communication  by  means  of  caravans  over  the  whole 
Afiatic  Turkey,  into  Arabia,  Perfia,  and  even  into  the  Indies  ; 
whence  they  convey  many  of  the  rich  commodities  of  thole 
countries  to  England,  Holland,  France,  and  Italy. 

7  he  merchants  who  carry  on  this  inland  traffic,  are  chiefly 
Armenians,  a  very  fkilful  and  honeft  people,  and  by  whom 
the  produdfs  of  all  thefe  parts  are  fpread  likewife,  over  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Cafpian,  into  the  European  Turkey  and 
Mufcovy.  So  that  this  part  of  Afia  is  the  center  of  a  prodi¬ 
gious  commerce,  though  greatly  declined,  fince  the  European 
(hips  have  difeovered  the  way  to  the  Indies  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  :  for,  before  that  time,  all  the  commodities  of  the 
Indies  were  tranfmitted  to  Europe  through  this  channel. 

The  trade  of  the  other  grand  divifion  of  Afia  may  be  com¬ 
prehended  under  the  general  term  of  the  Eaft-Indies,  in  which 
are  included  all  the  countries  and  dominions,  from  the  gulph 
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cf  Mocha  quite  to  China,  and  all  the  iflands  from  Madagaf- 
car  to  the  Philippines  :  this  general  term  is  more  reconcilea- 
ble  to  us,  at  leaft  in  England,  as  the  charter  of  the  Eaft- 
India  company  takes  in  the  whole  under  the  fame  denomina¬ 
tion;  and  the  trade  from  Europe  to  all  or  any  of  thofe  coun¬ 
tries,  as  well  as  from  thofe  countries  to  Europe,  is  called  the 
Eaft-India  trade. 

In  giving  a  circumftantial  account  of  the  trade  of  the  Indies, 
when  we  confine  ourfelves  to  the  peculiar  produffs  and 
growth  of  the  feveral  countries,  as  well  in  regard-  to  their 
particular  branches  of  home  trade  with  one  another,  as  to 
their  exportations  to  other  parts  of  the  world ;  thofe  feveral 
countries  will  be  fpoken  of  feparately.  At  prefent,  we  fhall 
only  give  a  general  and  promifcuous  view  of  the  productions 
of  this  part  of  Afia,  and  juft  point  out  the  great  channels  of 
its  commerce. 

Nature  has  been  furprifingly  bountiful,  in  ftoring  this  quarter 
of  the  world,  not  only  with  all  thofe  ineftimable  commodities 
which  fhe  has  imparted  in  common  to  others,  but  has  added 
abundance  befides,  which  have  been  either  fparingly  commu¬ 
nicated,  or  utterly  denied  to  the  reft  of  the  world. 

Among  the  vaft  variety  of  choice  productions,  are  diamonds, 
pearl,  coral,  gold,  filver,  copper,  iron,  folphur,  red  earth, 
falt-petre,  allum,  quick-filver,  potter’s  earth  (of  which  is 
made  the  porcelain)  raw  filk,  cotton,  tea,  fago,  coffee,  nut¬ 
megs,  mace,  cloves,  cinnamon,  pepper,  indigo,  china-root, 
aquila-wood,  rhubarb,  mufk,  vermilion,  fticklack,  borax,  lapis 
lazuli,  dragon’s-blood,  cubebs,  frankincenfe,  faffron,  myrrh, 
manna,  ambergrea fe,  and  many  other  of  the  valuable  drugs 
and  gums.  And,  as  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the 
world  are  furniftied  with  the  ricbeft  materials  for  manufac¬ 
tures,  fo  have  they  infinitely  furpaffed  all  others  in  the  excel¬ 
lency  of  their  performances,  which  their  inimitable  wrought 
filks,  rich  callicoes,  muflins,  and  other  fluffs,  their  admirable 
works  in  gold  and  filver,  china,  and  lacquered  ware,  do  fuf- 
ficiently  teftify. 

Thefe  feveral  commodities,  produced  in  the  various  parts  of 
the  Indies,  afford  an  infinite  fund,  both  for  their  home  and 
their  foreign  commerce.  * 

The  coafting  trade  carried  on  partly  by  the  nations  of  India 
one  among  another,  and  partly  by  the  Europeans,  Englifh, 
Dutch,  French,  Portugueze,  and  Spaniards,  with  them  fe¬ 
parately  and  apart,  is  in  itfelf  very  great,  and  confifts  of  the 
feveral  branches  following. 

The  Turks  carry  on  trade  from  Aden  into  the  gulph  to  Mo¬ 
cha,  and  all  along  the  Red  Sea  to  Suez,  from  whence  their 
Coffee  and  other  goods  are  carried  to  Egypt,  to  Alexandria, 
and  thence  by  fea,  or  land,  or  both,  to,  Conftantinople,  Aleppo, 
Smyrna,  and  other  places. 

The  trade  of  the  Arabians  and  Perfians  up  the  gulph  of  Or- 
mus,  now  called  the  gulph  of  Perfia,  to  Baffora,  by  which 
they  fupply  the  great  caravans  with  Perfian  and  Indian  goods 
of  all  forts,  to  be  carried  by  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  to 
Bagdat,  and  thence  to  Trepizond  on  the  Black  Sea,  one  way, 
and  over  the  defarts  upon  camels  to  Aleppo,  another  way. 
The  coafting  trade  of  the  European  merchants  and  Indians 
promifcuoufly,  upon  the  weft  fide  of  the  coaft  of  India,  viz. 
that  of  Guzuratte,  India,  and  Malabar,  and  the  like  coaft- 
ing  trade  of  the  fame  European  nations,  upon  the  other  fide 
of  India,  viz.  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  Golconda,  and  Ben¬ 
gal.  The  trade  into,  and  a  great  way  up,  the  river  Ganges, 
in  which  there  are  feveral  factories  and  fettlements  of  the 
European  nations,  befides  the  trade  of  the  natives,  who  brin<* 
goods  down  the  ftream  of  that  mighty  river  from  very  remote 

I  he  next  trade,  on  this  fide  of  India,  is  that  of  Achin,  on  the 
north  point  of  the  ifland  of  Sumatra,  and  from  thence  two 
waysfouth  (i.)  Along  the  weft  fhore  of  that  great  ifland 
to  Bencouh,  and  to  the  ftraits  of  Sunda,  which  is  the  fouth 
pomt  of  the  fame  ifland  ;  and  thence  on  the  weft  fhore  of  the 
ifland  of  Java,  whither  the  European  (hips  generally  go  for 
provifion,  efpecially  black  cattle,  and  where  there  is  a  very 
great  plenty ;  and  from  thence  ftiil  fouth  to  the  ftraits  of 
Badly  and  the  iflands  of  Timor  and  the  Moluccas.  (2.)  In 
the  infide,  or  eaft  fhore  of  the  ifland  of  Sumatra,  and  the 
°jMf 'acca’ and  to  the  port  and  city  of  Malacca,  now  in 
he  hands  of  the  Dutch,  and  from  thence,  through  the  ftraits  of 
Smcapore,  to  the  north  fide  of  the  ifland  of  Borneo 
Here  the  courfe  of  trade  divides  itfelf  two  ways,  and  in  direft 

“"A?  '}annf’  in  both  verr  confide, able ,  and  a  third 
ZJ  though  not  °f  great  extent  as  the  two  other 

Senfm'foeT11’  t0  the1Jaftern  coaft  ofAfia,  the  utmoft 
extent  ot the  known  world  on  that  fide,  viz,  to  the  great 

Ttnq ueen^nd  f  ft?’1*  °'  C1?mbo!'<la  :  >°  Cochin  China  and 
0  queen,  and  Iaftly,  to  the  empire  of  China,  and  even 

a  veTereat  co°affal  ^  CXtended  ftores’  there  is 
Malayans.  ^  *de  camed  on  hY  the  Chinefe  and 

3  [ner  cou«e  from  Borneo,  and  that  is 


farther  eaft,  namely,  to  the  innumerable  iflands  of  thofe  fea?, 
called  the  Indian  Archipelague ;  and  this  reaches  not  only  to 
Ternate,  Tydore,  Celebes,  Gillolo,  and  all  the  iflands  where 
the  Dutch  are  not  too  powerful,  and  will  admit  them,  but 
even  to  the  Philippines. 

Thefe  are  in  general  the  coafls  and  countries  which  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  are  more  particularly  acquainted  with,  the  knowlege 
of  which  is  chiefly  owing  to  their  commerce  among  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  feveral  nations,  inhabiting  thofe  countries.  But 
there  are  yet  other  inland  branches  of  commerce  among  them, 
and  thofe  very  confiderable,  which  we  cannot  come  at  a  par¬ 
ticular  defcription  of.  We  are  affured,  that  the  Chinefe  in 
particular  have  an  immenfe  inland  traffic,  by  its  many  canals 
and  navigable  rivers,  and  efpecially  by  that  inimitable  canal 
near  iooo  miles  in  length,  which  traverfes  the  whole  Chinefe 
empire  from  Canton  to  Peking. 

Having  thus  given  a  fummary  account  of  their  home  trade,  as 
it  is  carried  on  coaft-wife,  we  are  to  confider  the  trade  be¬ 
tween  the  Eaft-Indies  and  the  reft  of  the  world,  taken  in  its 
largeft  extent. 

The  trade  of  the  Red  Sea  to  Suez,  and  from  the  coaft  of 
India  and  Malabar,  into  the  gulph  of  Perfia  and  up  to  Baf¬ 
fora,  has  been  already  mentioned.  It  is  neceffary  to  obferve, 
that  the  former  was  anciently  the  only  way  of  commerce, 
whereby  the  fpices  and  rich  goods  of  India  were  conveyed  to 
Alexandria,  and  thence  into  the  feveral  parts  of  Europe  ;  but 
it  has  been  entirely  cut  off,  fince  the  Portugueze  made  the 
paffage  by  long-fea.  By  the  latter,  a  large  quantity  of  the 
fine  callicoes,  rich  wrought  filks,  fpices,  drugs,  diamonds,  and 
particularly  pearl,  are  ftiil  conveyed  to  Aleppo,  and  thence  to 
England,  France,  Holland,  & c.  as  well  as  to  Trepizond  on 
the  Black  Sea,  and  fo  to  Conftantinople. 

Another  branch  of  the  northern  commerce  from  India,  is  by 
land  from  the  upper  part  of  the  Mogul  empire  to  Armenia 
and  Georgia,  and  thence  over  the  Cafpian  Sea.  This  courfe 
of  trade  is  very  improveable ;  and  the  late  Czar  of  Mufcovy 
intended  to  eftablifh  a  communication  this  way,  between  his 
own  dominions  and  thofe  of  the  Great  Mogul.  And,  at  pre¬ 
fent,  the  goods  of  the  provinces  of  Upper  India  are  to  be 
found  in  many  of  the  provinces  that  border  upon  the  Cafpian. 
There  is  alfo  a  third  intercourfe  of  trade  by  land  between 
India  and  Europe,  viz.  the  paffage  by  land  from  China  to 
Mufcovy.  This  has  not  only  been  performed,  but  is  ftiil 
pradtifed,  and  the  tea,  wrought  filks,  and  other  goods  that  are 
not  too  bulky,  are  carried  yearly  this  way  from  China  to  Eu¬ 
rope,  in  pretty  great  quantities. 

But  the  grand  channel  of  commerce  between  Europe  and  the 
Indies,  is  by  fea  from  England,  Holland,  France,  and  Den¬ 
mark,  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  fo  to  all  the  feveral 
parts  of  India  and  China.  This  is  managed  by  exclufive  com¬ 
panies,  and  free  merchants  tolerated  by  thofe  companies,  to 
carry  on  the  coafting  trade,  no  nation  admitting  private  ad¬ 
venturers  to  be  otherwife  concerned  therein.  The  feveral 
fettlements  thefe  have  in  the  Indies,  together  with  their  powers 
and  privileges,  will  come  under  the  heads  of  the  refpedfive 
companies,  viz.  the  Englifh  Eaft-Indk  company,  the  Dutch, 
the  French,  &c. 

Afia  is  certainly  extremely  rich  and  fertile  in  its  natural  pro¬ 
ductions,  but  it  is  rendered  ftiil  infinitely  richer  by  the  pro¬ 
digious  numbers,  and  inimitable  diligence  and  application  of 
its  inhabitants,  who  are  fo  happily  ctrcumftanced  as  to  ftand 
in  need  of  nothing  from  the  other  parts  of  the  world ;  and 
their  induftry  and  unwearied  labour  is  fo  great,  that  they  are  able 
to  fill  the  whole  world  with  their  manufactures  and  produce. 
By  this  means,  the  ftate  of  trade  between  Europe  and  Afia 
ftands  thus,  viz. 

Europe  calls  for  a  vaft  variety  of  goods  from  Afia. 

Afia  calls  for  more  money  than  any  thing  elfe  from  Europe, 
let  there  feems  to  be  a  kind  of  peculiarity  in  this  trade,  to 
the  infinite  advantage  of  the  Indian  and  Chinefe  commerce, 
and  the  great  difad\antage  of  mod,  if  not  all,  the  nations  in 
Europe.  For  the  trade  of  Afia  drains  the  whole  weftern 
world  of  their  ready  money,  in  return  for  their  mere  products 
and  manufactures. 

Whether  this  is  fuch  difadvantage  to  Europe,  as  fome  are  in¬ 
clined  to  think,  will  be  confidered  under  the  article  of  the 
East-India  1  race.  See  America. 

In  the  interim,  we  would  only  obferve,  that  fome  g^eat  po¬ 
liticians  have  looked  upon  gold  and  filver  in  no  other  light 
than  as  commodities  ;  and  ought  to  be  as  freely  exported  and 
imported,  except  in  our  own  coin,  as  any  other  whatfoever. 
And,  if  Europeat  prefent  contained  all  the  gold  and  filver 
that  Africa  and  America  have  ever  produced,  it  is  to  be 
queftioned,  whether  (Tie  might  be  faid  to  be  e’er  the  richer, 
by  reafon  that  gold  and  filver  would  then  be,  as  was  faid  of 
Sommon  s  time,  as  plenty  as  the  ftones  in  the  ftreets,  and 
therefore  of  little  or  no  value.  So  that  a  commerce  which 
takes  oft  from  the  Europeans  fome  proportion  of  its  filver, 
may  be  as  neceffary  as  any  other,  to  keep  up  its  value  equally 
W’ith  that  or  gold,  the  latter  always  finding  its  value,  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  quantity  of  the  former. 

hor  a  particular  and  difiinft  view  of  the  trade  of  Afia,  in  all 
ns  capital  branches,  we  fhall  reprefent  it,  under  thofe  particu¬ 
lar  and  diftiiwft  heads,  which  will  be  enumerated  in  our  in¬ 
dex 
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dex  of  reference  for  that  purpofe,  under  the  English, 
French,  and  Dutch  East-India  Companies,  &c.  &c. 

ASIA  MINOR  ISLANDS.  Thefe  iflands,  in  the  flourifhing 
times  of  Greece  and  Rome,  were  very  confiderable  for  their 
fertility,  opulence,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants,  trade, 
product,  and  many  other  advantages,  mod  of  which  they 
have  in  a  great  meafure  loft,  fince  they  have  unhappily  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  The  mod  confiderable  on  the 
weftern  coafts  are,  i.  Tenedos.  2.  Lefbos.  3.  Chios.  4.  Sa¬ 
mos.  5.Nicaria.  6.  Patmos.  7.  Claros.  8.  Leria.  9.  Coos. 
IO.  Aftypata.  11.  Carpathus;  befides  a  great  number  of 
fmall  ones.  On  the  fouth  coaft,  1.  Rhodes.  2.  Cyprus,  and 
fome  fmall  ones  about  them. 

j.  Tenedos,  is  famed  for  the  moft  excellent  Mufcadine  wines  it 
produces. 

2.  Lesbos,  fince  called  Mytilene,  from  its  capital  town,  and 
now  Metelin,  and  Metelino,  is  in  many  parts  of  it 
fruitful,  producing  plenty  of  corn,  wine,  fruit,  &c.  The  fea 
likewife  affords  plenty  of  fifti,  efpecially  large  quantities  of 
oyfters,  which  are  conveyed  hence  to  Smyrna.  The  fruits 
here,  efpecially  the  figs,  are  the  beft  in  the  Archipelago,  and 
the  wines  very  rich  ;  the  mountains  are  covered  with  trees, 
efpecially  pines ;  and  many  of  them  have  quarries  of  jafper, 
and  feveral  forts  of  marble. 

The  chief  trade  of  the  ifland  confiffs  in  grain,  wine,  fruits, 
butter,  cheefe,  black-pitch,  which  is  gathered  from  the  pines 
above-named,  whilft  the  boards  that  are  fawed  from  them, 
are  made  ufe  of  to  build  fmall  vefiels.  The  tribute  that  is 
paid  to  the  Grand  Seignior,  is  computed  at  above  18,000 
piafters. 

Mytilene,  the  capital,  now  Caftro,  hath  a  very  good  port ;  as 
likewife  Petra.  Other  harbours  for  {hips  are  Caloni,  Siguri, 
Jero ;  befides  feveral  other  ports  and  creeks,  which  are 
moftly  haunted  by  pirates.  The  city  of  Mytilene  made  for¬ 
merly  a  much  more  confiderable  figure,  with  refpedt  to  its 
trade  and  opulence;  but  it  hath  been  reduced  fo  low,  fince  it 
hath  been  under  the  Turkifti  yoke,  that  its  inhabitants  are 
moftly  poor.  However,  here  is  a  good  magazine  for  ftores 
for  the  gallies,  which  are  continually  employed  in  cruifing 
againft  the  pirates  that  infeft  thofe  feas. 

3.  Chios,  Chius,  now  Scio,  and  by  the  Turks  Sakisacudi, 
is  moftlv  mountainous,  ftony,  and  in  great  want  of  water, 
having  but  few  fprings  and  little  rain,  which  is  no  fmall 
check  to  its  fertility  ;  however,  the  ground  is  naturally  fo  rich 
and  good,  that  it  produces  plenty  of  corn,  fine  wine,  oil, 
honey,  fruits  of  all  forts,  variety  of  gums,  efpecially  that  of 
maftich,  out  of  the  lentilk-tree  in  great  abundance,  and  yields 
a  vaft  profit  to  the  inhabitants.  The  people  are  generally  very 
rich  and  numerous,  and  carry  on  the  filken  and  fome  other 
manufaihires  ;  and  the  Greeks,  who  fwarm  here,  have  much 
larger  privileges  than  in  any  of  the  Grand  Seignior’s  domini¬ 
ons.  The  ifland  is  fo  very  conveniently  fituated  for  commerce, 
that  its  fea- port,  though  none  of  the  beft,  is  the  rendezvous  of 
all  the  (hips  that  fail  either  to  Conftantinople,  or  go  from 
thence  to  Syria,  Egypt,  &c. 

Here  is  generally  kept  a  fquadron  of  Turkifti  gallies,  to  fcour 
the  coafts  from  pirates;  notwithftanding  which,  and  the  vaft 
refort  of  other  {hips,  the  mole  is  fuffered  to  run  to  decay. 

Tfie  time  for  gathering  the  gum  maftich  is  in  Auguft,  and 
September.  The  chief  cuftom-houfe  officer  is  received  at 
that  feafon,  at  Scio,  the  capital,  with  mufic  and  feafting, 
and  receives  all  that  is  gathered  for  the  ufe  of  the  Grand  Seig¬ 
nior,  part  of  which  he  fends  to  Conftantinople,  and  the  reft 
he  fells  to  the  merchants ;  they  call  it  fackes,  and  fome  chew 
it,  and  others  mix  it  with  their  bread;  but  it  is  very  dange¬ 
rous  for  any  Chriftians  here  to  keep  it  by  them.  This  ifland  is 
faid  to  pay  to  the  Grand  Seignior  double  what  any  other  in  the 
Archipelago  doth.  All  the  Turks  in  this  ifland  are  computed 
to  amount  to  about  10,000,  the  Latins  to  2000,  but  the 
Greeks  are  thought  to  come  up  to  near  icOjOOO.  Befides 
Scio,  the  capital  places,  are 

Callimachia,  their  principal  maftich  town,  which  is  large  and 
populous. 

Cardamita,  famed  for  the  richnefs  of  its  territory,  which  pro¬ 
duces  170  tons  of  good  wine,  one  year  with  another. 

Gambia,  noted  for  its  pines,  with  which  the  Turks  build  their 
gallies.  , 

The  neighbourhood  of  Volifto  produces  5000  weight  of  filk 
every  year,  with  which  the  people  pay  their  tribute. 

Armolia,  one  of  the  maftich  villages. 

Mefta,  celebrated  for  its  Arvifian  fields,  which  produce  the 
vine  that  yields  necftar. 

4.  Samos,  is  fo  naturally  rich  and  fertile,  that  nothing  can  be 
planted  in  it  but  will  grow,  and  yield  a  plentiful  crop.  It  was, 
during  the  time  that  Greece  was  in  its  glory,  fo  well  peopled 
and  cultivated,  that  it  vied  with  all  its  neighbouring  iflands  in 
every  thing  but  bignefs.  Vines,  in  particular,  feem  generally 
more  natural  to  its  foil,  than  to  the  reft  ;  and  it  is  famed  ef- 
'  pecially  for  its  excellent  mufcadine,  which  is  no  way  inferior 
to  that  of  renedos.  1  his,  together  with  a  fine  fort  of  onions 
and  garlic,  and  alfo  an  ordinary  kind  of  earthen  ware  (which 
however  ufed  formerly  to  be  finer  and  more  famed)  great 
quantities  of  raw  filk  of  a  good  price,  oil,  fruits,  honey, 
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faft'ron,  fome  minerals,  drugs,  a  fine  red  bole,  emery,  oker, 
and  a  black  iniipid  earth,  of  great  ufe  for  dyeing  black,  are  the 
chief  products  of  the  ifland,  and  what  they  commonly  vent 
abroad  to  Scio,  Smyrna,  &c.  But  the  inhabitants  are  fo  much 
opprefled  by  the  Turks,  and  fo  often  infefted  by  pirates,  that 
they  are  very  thin  and  poor,  and  the  greater  part  of  that  fine 
land  lies  uncultivated.  The  chief  misfortune  both  of  the 
ifland,  and  its  capital  Samo,  is,  that  they  have  two  ftraights, 
one  on  the  weft,  the  other  on  the  eaft,  perpetually  haunted  by 
corfairs,  which,  by  cruifing  on  the  {hips  that  pafs  on  either  way 
between  Conftantinople  and  Syria,  Egypt,  &c.  have  quite  ob- 
ftru£ted  its  antient  commerce,  whilft  the  Turks  fuffer  thofe 
free-booters  to  rove  about,  without  taking  fuch  proper  means 
to  fupprefs  them,  as  the  Venetans  did. 

Vati,  once  a  confiderable  and  fpacious  fea-pcrt,  is  dwindled 
into  a  poor  town,  though  it  has  ftill  the  moft  commodious 
harbour  in  the  ifland,  and  is  the  refidence  of  the  French  vice- 
con  ful. 

5.  Icaria,  now  Nicaria,  for  want  of  harbours  for  fhipping, 
is  altogether  incapable  of  commerce.  Here  are  the  fineft  win¬ 
ter  grapes  that  can  be  found  in  the  Levant.  The  inhabitants 
Jive  by  felling  of  planks  of  pine  and  oak,  for  building  and  fuel. 
They  are  fo  poor,  that  neither  pirates  think  them  worth  plun¬ 
dering,  nor  can  the  Turks  make  them  pay  any  confiderable 
tribute. 

6.  Patmos,  now  Patmosa,  or  Patino,  hath  many  and 
convenient  ports,  from  which  it  has  formerly  drawn  great  ad¬ 
vantages,  by  the  whole  Venetian  fleets  lying  there  to  winter. 
But  it  has  fared  much  worfe,  fince  it  has  fallen  under  the 
Turkifh  yoke,  and  is  now  as  low  and  poor  as  any  of  the  reft. 
The  port  of  de  la  Scala  is  reckoned  the  beft  in  the  Archipe¬ 
lago.  But  that,  with  the  reft,  has  been  fo  infefted  with  cor¬ 
fairs,  that  the  inhabitants  have  been  forced  to  retire  from  it  to 
the  monaftery  of  St  John,  two  miles  up  a  hill,  which  is  a 
kind  of  a  citadel.  There  are  neither  Turks  nor  Latins  in  this 
ifland,  but  the  adminiftraticn  of  civil  affairs  is  entrufted  to  one 
or  two  Gpek  officers,  whofe  chief  bufinefs  is  to  fee  after  the 
capitation,  which  amounts  to  8000  crowns,  and  the  land-tax 
at  2000  more  per  ann. 

7-  Claros,  has  nothing  worth  notice; 

8.  Leria,  is  well  inhabited  both  by  Turks  and  Greeks,  and 
furniflies  the  neighbouring  country  with  alces. 

9.  Coos,  or  Cos,  by  the  Italians  Lango,  or  Isola  Longa, 
and  by  the  Turks  and  Greeks  St  anchio,  hath  a  pleafant  and 
fruitful  foil,  and  rifes  on  the  eaft  part  with  grateful  mountains, 
which  yield  a  noble  profpefil,  as  well  as  good  pafture,  rich 
wines,  fruit,  and  other  trees,  particularly  the  turpentine  and 
cyprefs,  befides  a  great  variety  of  medicinal,  as  well  as  other 
ufeful  plants.  From  thefe  mountains  flow  likewife  a  number 
of  rivers  and  fprings,  which  water  the  flat  grounds,  and  make 
them  fertile  in  corn,  wine,  olives,  and  every  neceflary  of  life. 
The  Turks  are  here  very  careful  of  their  cyprefs-trees,  and 
will  not  fuffer  them  to  be  cut  down. 

Cos,  or  Stanchio,  the  chief  town  of  this  ifland,  hath  a  good 
convenient  haven,  fecured  by  a  mole,  and  well  guarded  againft 
pirates  by  gallies,  as  well  as  by  a  good  flout  caftle,  which 
commands  both  it  and  the  port,  and  all  kept  in  good  repair  by 
the  Turks.  The  {hips  that  go  to  and  from  Conftantinople,  to 
Syria,  Egypt,  &c.  do  generally  touch  here. 

10.  Astypata,  now  Stampalia,  not  worth  notice. 

11.  Carpathus,  now  Scarpanto,  yields  nothing  confi¬ 
derable  but  marble.  It  is  poorly  inhabited,  being  moun¬ 
tainous  and  barren,  and  the  ifland  is  fo  infefted  with  pirates, 
that  few  care  to  live  in  it.  Scarpanto  has  a  pretty  good 
harbour ;  and  the  town  was  formerly  well  fortified,  when 
under  the  knights  of  Rhodes  and  the  Venetians,  who  both 
ufed  it  as  a  curb  on  the  trade  between  Conftantinople  and 
Egypt,  which  made  the  Turks  eager  to  get  it  into  their 
hands. 

On  the  fouth  coafts  of  Afia  Minor,  are,  1.  Rhodes,  2.  Cy¬ 
prus. 

1.  Rhodes,  formerly  an  ifland  of  great  fame,  made  an  early 
figure  at  fea  in  the  times  of  the  Romans,  and  their  power  and 
government  was  fo  great,  that  they  commanded  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  feas,  and  their  laws  ufed  to  decide  maritime  caufes 
and  differences,  till  fucceeded  by  thofe  of  Oleron  :  it  is  now 
well  inhabited,  and  makes  as  confiderable  a  figure  as  the 
Turkifti  tyranny  permits  any  place  to  do,  that  is  fallen  under 
its  yoke.  It  was  no  lefs  famed  for  the  richnefs  and  fertility 
of  its  foil,  producing  the  beft  wines,  and  all  forts  of  delici¬ 
ous  fruits.  The  city  of  Rhodes,  though  much  decayed  from 
its  ancient  luftre,  yet  continues  ftill  to  be  a  very  hand- 
fome  city,  and  a  convenient  fea-port.  It  hath  two  harbours, 
the  fmaller  whereof  is  for  the  gallies,  of  which  there  is  al¬ 
ways  a  fquadron  kept  here,  to  cruize  on  the  {flips  of  Malta. 
Moft  of  the  inhabitants  in  this  ifland  are  Greeks,  but  mifer- 
ably  opprefled  and  poor.  The  Jews  who  live  here,  came 
originally  from  Spain,  and  fare  fomewhat  better,  being  al¬ 
lowed  to  dwell  in  the  city,  and  even  in  the  cattle,  whilft  the 
Chriftians  are  only  permitted  to  live  in  the  fuburbG 
The  country  in  general,  efpecially  that  about  the  city  of 
Rhodes,  abounds  with  wheat,  honey,  wax,  olives,  citrons, 
figs,  oranges,  &c.  and  the  mountains  with  iron,  copper,  and 

other 
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other  minerals.  The  chief  manufactures  are  foap,  camblets, 
and  taoeftrv,  for  which  the  town  is  a  common  mart,  as  well 
as  for^all  "other  merchandizes  of  the  Archipelago ;  fuch  as 
corn  wine,  fruits.  Tiffins,  wax,  cordevants,  cotton,  with 
yarn’and  fluffs  of  it,  damafk  and  other  filk  fluffs,  vermilion, 
See.  See  Oleron  and  Rhodian  Laws. 

The  ifland  is  governed  by  a  bafha,  who  hath  the  revenue  o 
it  for  his  maintenance,  and  that  of  the  gallies. 

2.  Cyprus,  was  formerly  a  rich,  fruitful,  and  flouriftnng  ifland. 
Its  foil  produced  plenty  and  variety  of  corn  and  other  gram, 


excellent  wines,  oil 


fugar,  honey,  faftron,  cotton,  wool,  fe- 
veral  metals  and  minerals,  and  abundance  of  other  ufeful 
commodities;  though  its  climate  is  none  of  the  moft:  tempe¬ 
rate,  being  exceffive  hot  and  fultry  in  fummer,  infomuch  that 
it  fometimes  dries  up  all  the  fprings.  The  country  like, 
wife  is  much  infefted  with  locufts,  which  hover  in  the  air  nice 
clouds  during  the  hot  feafon,  and  fometimes  devour  all  their 
corn  and  fruit;  but  are  often  driven  into  the  fea  by  the  north¬ 
erly  winds.  . 

On  thefe  accounts,  as  well  as  the  feverity  of  the  Turkifh  go¬ 
vernment,  the  country  is  thinly  peopled,  and  poorly  culti¬ 
vated  in  moft  parts  ;  though,  where  it  is  near  the  cities,  it 
■not  only  produces  every  thing  neceffary  and  delightful,  but 
•feems  to  enjoy  a  perpetual  fpring.  I  he  chiefeft  manufactures 
are  tbofe  of  cotton  and  wool,  which  are  here  the  belt  in  all 
the  eaft  ;  they  have  likewife  fome  filk,  but  nothing  fo  good 
in  proportion.  They  had  formerly  great  quantities  of  fugar, 
till  one  of  their  bafha’s  caufed  all  the  canes  to  be  burnt  up. 
TThe  common  people  make  a  good  livelihood  in  catching  great 
quantities  of  a  kind  of  bird,  of  the  fize  of  our  larks,  which 
they  pickle  with  vinegar  and  fait,  efpecially  in  the  months  of 
September  and  O&ober;  and  thefe  they  fend  to  Venice,  where 
they  fetch  a  good  price.  They  fend  fome  thoufand  barrels  of 
them  in  a  year  thither,  and  are  paid  ready  money  for  them. 
Famagufta,  a  fair  city  and  fea-port  here,  was  very  rich  and 
flourifhing  before  the  Turks  took  it,  and  a  great  check  to 
their  power  both  by  fea  and  land. 

Nicofia,  now  the  metropolis  of  the  ifland,  when  in  the  hands 
of  the  Venetians,  was  compared  to  Florence  for  beauty  and 
opulence,  and  is  ftil!  a  handfome  town,  though  much  re¬ 
duced. 

Larneza,  Larneqa,  is  a  commodious  fea-port,  and  the  con- 
courfe  to  it  is  great  from  other  parts  of  the  ifland  ;  infomuch 
that  the  French  and  Venetians  have  a  conful  refiding  in  it. 
The  inhabitants  are  three  parts  Chriftians,  Europeans,  and 
Greeks,  and  the  reft  Turks;  and  it  hath  a  good  many  En- 
glifli,  Dutch,  and  other  merchants,  that  refide  in  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  village.  The  chief  commodities  laden  here  are  cot¬ 
ton  and  cotton-yarn,  and  courfe  wool  for  quilts  and  mattraffes. 
Ceremes,  is  the  place  where  people  take  {hip  to  fail  to  the 
continent,  but  a  (mall  half  ruinated  city. 

ASLAN J,  which  is  alfo,  but  fomewbat  improperly,  called 
ASSELANJ,  is  the  Dutch  dollar  or  piafter,  which  is  very 
current  in  all  the  ports  of  the  Levant.  The  Turks,  who  call 
a  lion  aflani,  havegiven  that  name  to  this  coin,  becaufe  there 
is  the  figure  of  a  lion  {truck  on  both  fides  of  it. 

There  are  two  forts  of  aflani,  that  of  Holland,  and  that  which 
is  {truck  at  Infpruck,  in  the  county  of  Tyrol.  The  Dutch 
dollar  is  not  only  of  a  lefler  degree  of  finenefs  than  that  of 
Infpruck,  but,  if  we  may  believe  Sir  John  Chardin,  fo  fa¬ 
mous  by  bis  travels,  and  by  the  agreeable  and  accurate  ac¬ 
count  he  has  given  of  them,  the  money  or  coin,  which  the 
Dutch  carry  to  the  Levant,  is  very  much  mixed  with  falfe 
pieces  ;  the  quarter  piafters,  chiefly,  are  either  entirely  coun¬ 
terfeit,  or  have  at  moft  but  one  half  of  fine  filver.  The 
Arabs,  who  miftake  the  lion  for  a  dog,  call  them  abukefbi. 
The  aflani  is  worth  from  1 1  5  to  120  afpers,  and  fometimes 
but  80  afpers,  or  24  sjains.  The  leewendaelder,  or  lion  piafter 
of  Holland,  is  fometimes  equal  to  the  current  piafter,  and  is 
fometime  worth  337  per  cent  more,  as  it  was  towards  the 
end  of  December  1729,  when  the  agio  of  the  piafters  of  8 
reals  was  65  per  cent. 

ASPE'E,  a  meafure  of  corn  in  Lyonnois  and  Maconois.  It  is 
alfo  faid  about  Lyons  of  a  certain  quantity  of  wine,  which  is 
an  afs’s  load. 

ASPER,  a  fmall  filver  coin,  ftruck  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Grand  Seignior,  throughout  which  it  is  current.  It  is  worth 
fomething  more  than  6  deniers  Tournois  of  France.  When 
it  is  good,  they  give  120  of  them  for  a  French  crown  of  60 
fols  (worth  about  32  d.  Englifh)  but  as  there  are  a  great  many 
falfe  afpers,  which  the  baftia’s  and  the  Jews  caufe  to  be  ftruck 
in  the  remote  provinces,  they  are  feldom  received'  but  at  the 
rate  of  4  deniers  per  afper,  fo  that  160  make  a  French  crown. 
T  he  parats,  or  meidins,  are  worth  3  afpers. 


An  ^evaluation  of  the  feveral  coins  that  are  current  i 
Grand  Seignior’s  dominions,  accord' 
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120  afpers  are  worth  60  fols  of  France. 

A  frq.iin  of  Venice  and  Turkey,  414  afpers,  or  liv. 
r  rench. 

'1  he  piafters  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  of  5o5  grain' 
weight,  go  for  208  to  210  afpers.  s 
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A  ml  or  rix-dollar  of  the  empire,  82  afpers.  In  propor¬ 
tion 'to ’the  fequin,  this  ought  to  be  about  130  afpers. 

The  Dutch  rix-dollar,  70  afpers,  ditto  200  afpers. 

Asper  is  alfo  a  money  of  account,  and  the  books  are  kept  at 
Conftantinople,  and  in  all  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  in  piafters 
or  Abouquelb,  medins,  and  afpers. 

ASPHALTUM,  or  BITUMEN  of  JUDEA,  otherwife  Jew’s 
Pitch.  This  bitumen,  or  pitch,  is  taken  from  the  Afphalite 
lake,  or  Dead  Sea,  in  Judea.  . 

That  lake,  fo  famous  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  which  is  ftill 
a  dreadful  monument  of  the  juft  punifhment  of  Sodom,  Go¬ 
morrah,  and  the  other  cities  that  were  deftroyed  by  fire  from 
heaven,  does  nourifti  no  kind  of  fifli,  and,  even  by  the  ftench 
of  its  exhalations,  kills  the  birds  that  fly  over  it.  But,  on  the 
furface  of  its  waters,  fwims  a  kind  of  blackifh  greafe,  which 
the  Arabs  gather,  and  ufe  to  pitch  their  {hips  with,  inftead  of 
tar  and  pitch,  which  are  ufed  in  Europe. 

This  greafe  is  the  true  afphaltum,  which  the  Jews  employed 
formerly  to  embalm  their  dead  bodies,  and  is  ftill  pretty  much 
ufed  in  France,  and  in  other  countries,  either  in  medicine, 
where  it  enters  into  the  compofition  of  Venice  treacle,  or  to 
make  that  fine  black  varnifti  which  fo  well  imitates  that  of 
China. 

The  afphaltum  is  of  a  (hining  black,  heavy,  and  of  a  very 
firong  fmell,  fo  much  like  the  black  tar  of  Sweden,  that  no¬ 
thing  but  the  bad  fmell,  and  the  hardnefs  of  the  afphaltum, 
can  make  any  difference  between  them. 

It  is  fometimes  adulterated  by  a  mixture  of  pitch,  and  this  is 
called  artificial  piffafphaltum;  and  it  is  alfo  by  the  fetid  fmell, 
and  the  nafty  black  colour  of  this  drug,  that  the  cheat  is  dis¬ 
covered. 

Afphaltum  pays  duty  of  importation  in  France  at  the  rate  of 
5  livres  per  100  weight. 

Asphaltum,  is  alfo  a  kind  of  ftone,  or  mineral  water,  found 
in  the  valley  of  Lydim  in  Aiia,  near  ancient  Babylon ;  a  mine 
of  which  was  found.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  in  the  county  of  Neufchatel  in  Switzerland. 

This  mineral  afphaltum  has  feveral  properties. 

1.  Being  prepared  with  other  matters,  it  makes  an  excellent 
cement,  which  neither  the  air  can  corrupt,  nor  water  pene¬ 
trate. 

2.  With  the  oil  of  it,  which  is  eafy  to  extra#,  is  made  a 
fort  of  pitch,  proper  to  caulk  Ships  and  veffels  with,  both  for 
the  fea  and  rivers,  and  which  preferves  them  better  from 
worms,  and  more  effectually  refills  the  impreflions  of  fait  or 
frefh  water  than  any  other  caulking  commonly  ufed.  And 
with  this  it  feems  of  late,  the  French  caulk  much  of  their 
{hipping,  to  their  great  advantage. 

3.  Finally,  its  oil  ufed  alone,  or  mixed  with  fome  topical 
remedies,  has  feveral  particular  properties,  which  make  it  to 
be  ufed  with  fuccefs  in  feveral  medicinal  and  chirurgical  cafes, 
for  the  cure  of  feveral  external  diftempers,  efpecially  ulcers, 
and  all  cutaneous  difeafes. 

The  afphaltum  of  Switzerland  differs  from  that  of  Judea,  in 
that  it  is  of  a  dark  colour,  like  roafted  coffee,  more  mixed 
with  earth,  and  lefs  fhining.  By  its  fmell  and  weight  it  re- 
fembles  very  much  the  piffafphaltum  of  the  ancients,  which 
is  a  foffile  pitch.  See  Bibliothique  Italique,  tom.  i.  p.  120. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  bitumen,  with  which  Herodotus, 
and  all  the  ancients  after  him,  thought  they  had  made  the 
cement  of  the  Hones  of  the  celebrated  walls  of  ancient  Baby¬ 
lon,  which  were  reckoned  among  the  feven  wonders  of  the 
world,  was  nothing  but  the  afphaltum  of  Lydim,  which  was 
{imply  called  bitumen,  on  account  of  the  bituminous  and 
oleaginous  quality  of  the  cement  which  they  made  with  it. 
This  Afiatic,  or  Babylonian  afphaltum,  is  pretty  fcarce  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  efpecially  in  France,  where  that  which  is  imported  pays 
the  fame  duty  as  the  afphaltum  of  Syria,  otherwife  bitumen 
of  Judea,  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  article. 

With  regard  to  the  afphaltum  lately  difeovered  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  if  it  really  has  all  the  properties  ex  prefled  in  the  petition 
prefented  to  the  king’s  council  in  France,  by  the  Sieur  de  la 
Sablonniere,  for  obtaining  a  privilege  to  carry.on  an  exclufive 
trade  of  th3t  commodity  throughout  the  whole  kingdom, 
which  properties  have  been  mentioned  above,  it  is  very  proba¬ 
ble  that  they  will  no  longer  have  any  occafion  in  France  for 
foreign  afphaltum,  to  which  that  of  Switzerland  may  be  fub- 
ftituted,  and  even  with  confiderable  advantages. 

In  the  decree  of  the  council  of  date,  ifflied  February  2  r,  1720, 
upon  that  requeft  of  the  Sieur  de  la  Sablonniere,  it  is  obferved, 
that,  ‘  his  majefty  taking  into  confideration  the  advantages 

*  that  may  accrue  from  that  afphaltic  mine,  feveral  experi- 
‘  ments  of  which  were  made  befere  him,  gave  permiflion  to 

*  the  faid  petitioner  to  import  into  the  kingdom,  during  the 
‘  term  of  10  years,  beginning  the  iff  of  May  following,  up- 
‘  on  certificates  figned  by  him,  fuch  quantities  as  be  {hall  think 
‘  proper  of  the  mine  of  the  afphalitic  flone,  burnt  or  unburnt, 
‘  prepared  or  unprepared,  as  alfo  the  oil  extracted  from  that 
‘  Hone,  without  paying  any  duties  at  the  cuftom  houfe  of- 
c  fices  on  the  borders,  or  within  the  kingdom.  His  majefty 
‘  likewife  gives  him  leave  to  caufe  the  faid  {tones,  cement, 
1  pitch  and  oil  of  afpbakum,  to  be  (old  by  fuch  perfons  as 
c  he  {hall  think  fit,  who  {hall  not  be  molelted  by  any  mer- 
‘  chants,  or  other  perfons,  on  account  of  luch  a  iale.' 
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The  place  in  the  county  of  Neufchatel,  from  whence  this  bi¬ 
tumen  is  taken,  is  called  Val-Travers,  and  is  4  leagues  dif- 
tant  from  the  city  of  Neufchatel.  ft  is  a  mountain,  which  is 
full  of  that  mineral.  Monfieur  de  la  Sablonniere,  who  has  ftill 
the  exclufive  privilege  to  import  it  into  France  without  pay¬ 
ing  any  duty,  gets  large  quantities  of  it  every  year  from  the 
mine.  .  4 

They  make  a  great  ufe  of  afphaltum  throughout  the  whole 
fovereignty  of  Neufchatel  and  Valengia.  They  make  particu¬ 
larly  a  perfume  of  it,  by  throwing  fome  of  this  mineral  upon 
live  coals.  This  perfume  is  excellent  for  the  cure  bf  rheu¬ 
matic  pains,  and  for  purifying  flails  of  ftables,  from  bad  air, 
occafioned  by  the  diftetnpers  of  cattle.  Several  trials  have 
been  made  of  this,  which  faved  the  lives  of  many  cattle  du¬ 
ring  the  contagious  diftemper  that  had  begun  to  ragb  in  that 
country.  ,  , 

In  order  to  reduce  the  ftone  afphaltum  Into  powder,  it  muft 
be  calcined.  The  ftone,  being  broke  into  fmall  bits,  muft 
be  put  into  a  pan  of  iron,  or  fome  other  metal,  and,  being 
placed  over  the  fire,  it  muft  be  ftirred  with  a  fpatula,  till  the 
whole  be  reduced  into  a  kind  of  earth,  which  it  will  be  eafy 
to  grind  in  a  mortar,  when  ftill  hot. 

They  make  ah  ointment  of  it,  which  is  excellent  for  the  cure 
of  all  the  difeafes  of  the  fkin,  chilblains,  See.  as  alfo  for  all 
forts  of  wounds,  burnings,  fealdings,  ftrains,  bruifes,  impoft- 
humes,  and  rheumatic  pains.  This  afphaltum,  and  all  that 
is  extradled  from  it,  is  fold  by  Mr  James  Faverger,  a  free 
citizen,  at  Neufchatel,  who  gives  with  it  printed  directions, 
in  which  is  explained  how  it  is  to  be  ufed,  the  method  of 
tnaking  a  cement  bf  it,  Sec. 

R  E  m  a  r  k  £. 

Thefe  encouragements,  given  in  France  to  whatever  has  the 
afpedt  of  promoting  any  kind  of  commerce,  will  naturally 
account  for  the  extraordinary  rife  and  profperity  of  the  trade 
of  that  great  and  flourifhing  kingdom.  And  throughout  this 
work  it  will  appear,  from  faCts  inconteftable,  that  the  mea- 
fures  which  they  have  taken,  and  ftill  continue  to  take,  up¬ 
on  the  plan  of  that  able  ftatefman  Colbert,  muft  inevitably 
advance  the  trade  and  navigation  of  that  nation  to  the  height 
they  aim  ait. 

Their  policy,  in  regard  to  the  promotion  of  trade,  when  it 
comes  to  be  fully  difplayed,  will  be  found  worthy  the  imita¬ 
tion  of  all  other  ftates,  which  are  well  circumftanced  for  ge¬ 
neral  traffic. 

It  is  certainly  a  great  truth  that  no  perfon,  foreigner  or  na¬ 
tive,  who  has  any  abilities  truly  ufeful  for  the  advancement 
of  their  trade,  goes  unencouraged,  or  unrewarded  for  his  in¬ 
genuity  and  induftry :  this  naturally  draws  numbers  from 
other  nations  in  Europe,  who  are  able  to  do  that  kingdom 
great  and  important  fervices ;  and  this  will  appear  to  have  been 
One  great  and  principal  fource  of  their  power  and  grandeur, 

I  know  not  from  what  caufe  it  happens,  but  true  certainly  it 
is,  that  general  complaints  are  made  in  this  nation  that  there 
is  not  due  encouragement  given  to  men  of  abilities  to  ferve 
their  country,  by  the  advancing  of  arts  and  commerce.  On 
this  account,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  numbers  of  our  moft  in¬ 
genious  artifts  and  manufacturers,  and  thofe  who  are  happily 
turned  for  new  important  inventions  and  difeoveries  for  the 
intereft  of  trade,  daily  withdraw  from  this  nation  into  France, 
and  elfewhere,  where  they  are  carefled  and  encouraged  fuit- 
ably  to  their  merit. 

If  this  is  really  matter  of  fact,  it  is  certainly  very  bad  policy  in 
Great-Britain.  People,  indeed,  who  meet  with  disappoint¬ 
ments,  are  apt  to  complain,  however  juftly  they  may  deferve 
them:  Rumor,  res,  fine  tefte,  finejudice,  maligna,  fallax. 
There  are,  doubtlefs,  many  idle,  roguifh,  and  enthufiaftical 
proje&ors,  who  have  no  other  foundation  for  their  preten- 
fions  than  whim  and  knavery.  But,  although  ignorance  and 
roguery  do  too  often  fhew  themfelves  under  the  mafk  of  wif- 
dom  and  integrity,  yet,  where  the  latter  are  real,  the  former 
having  happened  fhould  by  no  means  prevent  due  regard  and 
encouragement  from  being  given  to  true  merit.  When  this 
proves  the  cafe,  the  really  honeft  and  modeft  inventor  of  new 
arts  and  difeoveries  for  the  benefit  of  trade  is  dilcouraged, 
and  he  either  declines  his  purfuits,  or  withdraws  With  them 
to  other  countries. 

The  conftant  Support  of  trade  depends  on  a  conftant  fucceffion 
of  new  arts,  on  the  improvement  of  the  old  manufactures, 
and  the  difeovery  of  new  (as  I  have  fully  obferved  under  the 
article  of  artificers) ;  as  well  as  of  whatever  elfe  has  a  tendency 
to  leflen  the  price  of  labour.  Yet  fo  weak  or  wicked  are  ma¬ 
ny,  that  whoever  attempts  any  thing  of  this  kind,  is  imme¬ 
diately  branded  with  the  name  of  a  projector ;  and,  inftead 
of  encouraging  him,  he  is  by  calumny  and  maltreatment 
forced  out  of  the  nation ;  his  native  country  lofes  the  benefit 
ot  his  induftry  and  ingenuity,  and  rival  ftates  enjoy  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  them. 

It  was  a  faying  of  the  great  ftatefman  Colbert,  that  his 
friends  could  difpleafe  him  in  nothing  more  than  by  conceal¬ 
ing  from  him  one  perfon  of  true  merit,  who  was  able  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  trade  ot  his  country;  by  reafon,  in  that  cafe,  he 
V  ot.  I. 
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was  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  rewarding  him  Suitably  to 
his  deferts.  , 

‘  There  is  .  a  juft  occafion  of  lamenting,  fays  the  learned 
1  bifhop  Spratt,  the  ill  treatment  which  has  been  moft  com- 

*  monly  given  to  inventors.  Nor  do  they  only  meet  with 
c  rough  ufage  from  thofe  that  envy  their  honour ;  but  even 

*  the  artificers  themfelves,  for  whofe  fakes  they  labour  : 
‘  while  thofe  that  add  fome  fmall  matters  to  things  begun, 

are  ufually  inriched  thereby  ;  the  difeoverers  themfelves  have 
Seldom  found  any  other  entertainrhent  than  contempt  and 
?  impoverifhment.  ^  The  effe&s  of  their  indufiry  are  wont 
c  to  be  decried,  while  they  live  :  the  fruits  of  their  ftudies  are 

*  frequently  alienated  from  their  children  ;  the  little  tradef- 
‘  men  con fp ire  dgainft  them,  arid  endeavour  to  flop  thefprings 

*  from  whence  they  themfelves  receive  nourifhinerit.  The 
‘  common  titles  with  which  they  are  wont  to  be  defamed  are 
‘  thofe  of  cheats  and  projectors. 

‘  I  cannot  deny  but  many  fuch  do  mingle  themfelves  in  the 
‘  n°ble  throng  of  great  inquirers  :  as  of  old  there  were  fome 
‘  that  imitated  philofophers  only  in  beard  and  aufterity  :  fo  I 
‘  grant  at  this  time  there  may  falfe  experimenters  and  inven- 

*  tors  arife,  who  will  ftrlve  to  make  themfelves  amends  by 
‘  their  loud  babbling  and  boafting,  Sec.— -But,  though  the 
‘  folly  of  fuch  pretenders  capnot  be  avoided,  we  muft  not 

*  therefore  rejedt  the  fober  and  judicious  obfervers.  It  is  bet- 

*  ter  Sometimes  to  endure  vanities,  than,  out  of  too  much 
‘  nicenefs,  to  lofe  any  real  invention.  We  ought  to  do  with 

*  ph'ilo'fophical  works  as  minifters  of  ftate  with  intelligence. 
‘  It  is  the  wifeft  courfe  to  give  encouragement  to  all,  left,  by 

*  fhewing  oiirfelves  too  fcrupulous  of  being  impofed  on  by 

*  falfhoods,  we  chance  to  be  deprived  of  the  knowledge  of 
‘  fome  important  truths.’ 

It  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  men  in’  power  fhould  facrifice  their 
fime  in  liftening  to  every  idle  fcheme  and  invention  that  they 
may  hear  of,  or  that  may  be  thrown  in  their  way  ;  but,  when 
any  thing  comes  to  their  knowledge  which  is  nationally  ufeful, 
it  is  then  their  duty  to  order  proper  inquiry  to  be  made  into  its 
merits,  that  nothing  eftimable  might  be  tranfported  to  other 
countries,  for  want  of  due  regard  to  our  own. 

I  have  often  thought,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  to  the  eter¬ 
nal  glory  of  any  minifter  of  ftate  in  this  kingdom,  who  fhould 
be  inftrumental  in  making  fuitable  parliamentary  provifion  for 
all  new  ufeful  inventions  and  difeoveries,  to  be  duly  ihquireci 
into  by  thofe  who  are  judges  of  thefn. 

And,  with  all  humble  fubmiffion,  I  think  no  body  of  gentle¬ 
men  fo  proper  to  be  appointed  for  that  purpofe  as  that  moft 
learned  and  illuftrious  corporation  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon¬ 
don  :  for,  as  they  are,  or  ought  to  be,  conftituted  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  moft  learned  experimental  philofophers  in  the  na¬ 
tion,  proper  committees  might  be  always  chofen  from  among 
them,  to  examine  into  the  merits  of  whatever  fhould  be  refer¬ 
red  to  them  by  the  Lords  Commiffioners  of  Trade,  or  by  afiy 
other  authority  appointed  for  that  purpofe. 

But  this  examination  fhould  be  effedtual,  by  giving  whatever 
is  offered,  that  has  a  reafonable  foundation  for  it,  a  fair  and  an 
equitable  trial.  And,  as  this  would  be  attended  with  a  con¬ 
ftant  expence,  that  honourable  fociety  fhould  be  allowed  a 
parliamentary  fund,  to  enable  them  to  carry  into  execution  a 
defign  fo  much  for  the  intereft  of  the  commerce  and  naviga¬ 
tion  of  ihefe  kingdoms. 

Although  this  might  be  attended,  for  the  firft  few  years,  with 
an  expence  to  the  public,  yet  the  public  might  foon  be  exo¬ 
nerated  therefrom,  by  a  very  natural  expedient,  which  is  no 
more  than  this  : — That,  fince  thefe  new  inventions  and  dif¬ 
eoveries  would  be  fairly  and  effedtually  tried  by  the  fociety, 
at  the  public  expence,  if  they  proved  fuccefsful,  the  propofer* 
or  the  inventor,  fhould  be  obliged  to  reimburfe  the  fociety 
double  the  fum  which  they  may  have  expended  upon  fuch 
trial.  Againft  this  no  one,  it  is  apprehended,  could  reafon- 
ably  objedt ;  for  as,  if  the  defign  proved  abortivfe,  the  fociety 
would  be  at  the  expence;  fo,  if  it  fucceeded,  the  propofer 
ought  to  be  at  it ;  and  the  reafon  why  fuch  propofer  fhould 
contribute  double  the  fum  expended,  is  gradually  to  raife  a 
fund  for  the  making  of  fuch  trials  as  fhould  mifearry;  which 
would  free  the  public  from  the  expence,  and  fix  it  upon  thofe 
who  were  the  private  gainers  by  the  inftitution. 

Moreover,  it  is  little  to  be  doubted  but  fuch  a  defign  would 
meet  with  large  donations  from  bther  quarters.  As  its  foun¬ 
dation  was  the  improvemeht  of  ufeful  arts  and  inventions* 
fo t  the  emolument  of  trade  and  navigation,  the  opulent  mer¬ 
chants  and  tradefmen  would  not  be  Wanting  in  their  liberali¬ 
ty  on  fuch  occafions ;  and  other  perfons  of  diftindtion,  who 
were  zealous  friends  to  trade,  would  not  be  backward  to  give 
teftimony  of  their  regard  to  a  defign  which  would  prove  an 
inexhauftible  fund  of  treafdre  to  Great-Britain. 

In  regard  to  charitable  inftitutions  of  every  kind,  there  feerhs 
no  want  of  the  fpirit  of  benevolence  amongft  us  :  and,  a9 
this  would  be  a  charitable  inftitution  not  only  for  the  benefit  of 
men  of  ingenuity  and  induftry,  but  fo  apparently  beneficial  to 
the  community  in  general,  it  would  the  better  enable  us  to 
fupport  thofe  numerous  charities,  which  are  fo  laudably  ft t 
on  foot. 

And,  perhaps,  this  would  be  the  moft  effedlual  way  not  only 
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to  keep  our  inventors  at  home,  but  our  artificers  and  manu- 
fatfurers  of  every  kind ;  becaufe  thefe  new  arts  would  always 
furnifh  them  with  full  employment,  as  well  as  our  mer¬ 
chants  and  tradefmen,  in  the  vending  and  exporting  what 

they  invented.  .  .  D 

ASPIC,  a  plant  which  grows  in  plenty  in  Languedoc  in  Pro¬ 
vence,  and  efpecially  on  the  mountain  of  St  Baume  in  France. 
It  is  a  kind  of  lavender,  pretty  much  like  that  which  grows 
in  our  gardens,  both  with  regard  to  its  flowers,  which  are 
blue,  and  to  the  figure  and  green  colour  of  its  leaves.  _Fue 
botanifts  call  it  male  lavender,  lavendula  mas,  in  Latin.  They 
alfo  give  it  other  names,  as  fpica  nardi,  pfeudo-nardus,  kc. 
The  oil  of  afpic,  that  painters,  farriers,  and  other  artificers 
ufe,  and  which  is  likewife  of  fome  ufe  in  medicine,  being 
employed  in  feveral  Galenical  compofitions,  is  extracted  from 
the  flowers  and  fmall  leaves  of  this  plant.  That  oil  is  very 
inflammable,  and,  when  once  on  fire,  it  is  almoft  impoflible 

to  extinguilh  it.  .  T 

The  true  oil  of  afpic  is  white,  and  of  an  aromatic  fcent.  It 
is  the  only  diflolvent  of  fandarac,  by  which  means  it  may  be 
eafily  diftinguifhed  from  that  which  is  counterfeited, 
which  is  nothing  but  oil  of  turpentine,  mixed  with  a 
oil  of  petroleum.  _  ,  . 

Mr  Savary  is  mifiaken  in  aflerting  that  the  oil  of  afpic  is  the 
only  diflolvent  of  fandarac  ;  that  gum  is  perfectly,  and  very 
eafily,  diflolved  in  lpirits  of  wine;  and  they  even  make  a  very 
pretty  varnilh  with  12  ounces  of  fpirts  of  wine,  4  ounces  of 
fandarac,  |  of  an  ounce  of  gum  elemi,  and  the  fame  quantity 
of  camphire  ;  the  whole  put  into  a  bottle,  and  only  expofed 
to  the  fun,  or  put  over  hot  afhes. 

The  author  meant,  perhaps,  that  nothing  was  more  proper 
than  the  true  oil  of  afpic  to  diflolve  karabe,  or  yellow  amber; 
and  it  is  even  after  that  manner  that  the  varnilh  of  one  Mar¬ 
tin,  who  has  a  great  reputation  in  Paris,  is  compofed.  We 
may,  in  fome  cafes,  diflolve  yellow  amber,  or  karabe,  in 
fpirits  of  wine;  but,  for  that  purpofe  it  mull  be  tartarifed, 
which  is  performed  by  rectifying  that  fpirit  with  tartar,  which 
takes  all  the  phlegm  that  the  fpirit  of  wine  may  contain,  pro¬ 
vided  it  be  done  with  a  very  flow  fire,  and  according  to  the 
rules  of  art :  there  is  even  an  excellent  balm  againft  rheuma- 
tifms  compofed  after  that  manner. 

ASS,  a  domeflicanitnal,  which  is  flow,  lazy,  and  dull,  but  pati¬ 
ent,  proper  to  work  hard,  and  to  carry  or  drag  heavy  weights. 
The  largefl:  and  ftrongeft  of  thofe  animals  are  chofen  forftal- 
lions,  to  leap  mares,  which  are  defigned  in  ftuds  for  the  breed¬ 
ing  mules :  and  fome  of  thofe  mules  are  fo  highly  valued, 
that  they  are  fold  even  dearer  than  the  fineft  horfes. 

ASSA,  or  ASA-FCETIDA,  a  gum  extracted  from  a  plant  call¬ 
ed  in  Latin  laferpitium,  whofe  leaves  are  like  thofe  of  fmall- 
age,  and  whofe  ftalk  refembles  that  of  the  ferulaceous  plant  : 
it  bears  a  broad  feed. 

This  gum,  which  the  French  apothecaries  for  Ihortnefs  fake 
call  only  afer,  is  feldom  to  be  met  with  pure,  and  without 
adulteration. 

Pliny,  Theopbraflus,  and  the  other  ancient  writers,  unani- 
moufly  afiert,  that  it  was  in  high  efteem  in  their  time,  and 
fold  for  its  weight  in  filver,  and  that  the  emperors  themfelves 
reckoned  it  among  the  mod  precious  things  which  they  kept 
in  their  clofets.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  this  defcription, 
which  Monfieur  Furetiere  has  borrowed  from  Pliny,  chap.  iii. 
of  the  xixth  book  of  his  Natural  Hiftory,  and  which  he  has 
very  much  embellilhed,  belongs,  or  can  be  applied,  to  the 
afla-foetida  fold  at  prefent  by  our  druggifts;  or  fome  of  its 
virtues  at  lealt  mud  be  now  unknown. 

7  he  prefent  afla-fcetida  is  a  gum,  which,  during  the  greateft 
heat  of  the  fummer,  runs  from  a  little  (hrub,  whofe  leaves 
are  like  thofe  of  rue;  it  comes  from  the  Eaft-Indies,  Perfla, 
Media,  Aflyria,  and  Arabia.  Some  authors  affert,  that  that 
which  is  brought  from  Perfla  runs  from  a  tree,  the  leaves  of 
which  refemble  thofe  of  radifhes. 

I  his  gum  is  of  a  whitifh  colour,  inclining  firft  to  yellow,  then 
to  red,  and  finally  to  purple.  Its  fmell  is  fo  ftrong  and  fo 
offeniive,  that  the  Germans  have  given  it  the  name°  of  fter- 
cus  diaboli,  or  the  devil  s  dung:  the  French  druggifts  give  it 
the  fame  name,  and  call  it  alfo  Syriac  juice,  liquor  of  Syria, 
and  juice  of  Media.  1 

Moil  of  the  afla-fcetida  they  have  in  France  is  fent  thither 
from  London.  The  Englifh  fend  it  in  large  barrels  with  iron 
noops,  which  diftinguiflies  the  afla-fcetida  that  comes  from 
England  from  that  of  Marfeilles,  which  is  in  bafkets,  made 
or  palm-tree  leaves. 

I  his  gum  is  either  in  lumps,  or  in  drops ;  but  there  is  little 
of  the  latter  fold  ;  the  merchants,  being  ufed  to  buy  it  in 
Jumps,  hardly  know  it  again,  when  it  is  in  drops. 

“  alr?dy  *?een  obferved  that  ^  is  eafy  to  adulterate  it ; 
and  there  have  been  people  bold  enough  to  fell  the  gum  that 

SI  r°m  thC  pme'tree’  or  common  incenfe,  inflead  of  affa- 

IcKttLw  t  ^  ‘Ida  is  known  by  its  colonr  and 
•" .  a  tolerable  fcent  and  a  clear  colour  are  the  flans  of 

g°od  quality;  a  black  colour  and  a  great  ftench  are 
proofs  of  .be  contrary.  The  ftrong  fcent  of  This  bum  is  much 
bU  that  of  garlic.  The  Enghlh  and  Dutch  import  i,  Tom 
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Afla-foetida  is  of  ufe  in  medicine,  it  being  a  fovereign  re¬ 
medy  for  the  cure  of  hyfteric  fits  and  diforders  in  women  ; 
but  its  bad  or  rather  naufeous  fmell,  is  the  reafon  why  it  is  not 
fo  often  preferibed  as  it  otherwife  would  be. 

ASSAY,  ESSAY,  or  SAY,  in  metallurgical  operations,  is 
the  proof,  or  trial,  by  fmall  quantities,  of  the  goodnefs  and 
value  of  metals,  ores,  and  metalline  fubftances;  a  matter  no 
one  fhould  be  unacquainted  with  who  deals  in  bullion,  gold, 
and  filver,  or  in  foreign  coins,  or  the  fmelting  and  refining  of 
any  of  the  metals  from  their  native  ores. 

The  fmelting  of  metals  from  their  native  ores  being  the  fiift 
operation  that  takes  place  in  obtaining  the  quantity  of  metal 
therein  contained,  we  fin  all  firft  treat  of  the  methods  of  mak¬ 
ing  allays  upon  various  forts  of  ores. 

Of  the  manner  of  allaying  gold  ore. 

In  order  to  which  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  method 
varies  according  to  the  nature  and  difpofition  of  the  mineral 
matters  along  with  which  the  metal  happens  to  be  mixed, 
whether  it  be  ftony,  earthy,  fulphureous,  arfenical,  kc.  for 
fometimes  gold  is  found  in  fmall  fragments,  either  fquare  or 
round,  black  or  Ihining,  among  the  fands  of  fome  rivers; 
probably  as  being  walhed  down  by  the  torrents,  or  courfe  of 
the  river,  from  fome  mine.  Sometimes  it  is  found  in  large 
grains,  or  a  mere  powdery  fubftance,  amidft  a  greafy  clay,  or 
foapy  earth  ;  and,  in  thofe  cafes,  it  generally  contains  a  vola¬ 
tile  part,  or  a  part  that  will  not  fufe  in  the  fire,  but  turn  to 
an  obftinate,  dry,  powdery  calx  ;  or  elfe  it  is  found  interfperfed 
among  other  metals,  and  their  ores :  whence  little  fparks  of 
it  frequently  adhere  to  irony  flints,  and  little  blood-ftones  c  or; 
laftly,  it  is  found,  fometimes  more,  fometimes  lefs,  intimate¬ 
ly  mixed  along  with  other  minerals  in  the  mines  ;  and  the 
golden  ores  of  fulphur  and  yellow  marcafites,  by  fome  called 
yellow,  and  by  others  golden  zink,  &c.  are  found  to  afford 
gold  by  extradfion  in  aqua  regia,  and  this  fometimes  to  profit. 
Gold  is  chiefly  found  in  three  different  manners,  or  forms, 
(1).  In  pure  glebes,  or  ciod  ,  confifting  of  gold  alone;  in 
which  form  it  is  fometimes  faid  to  be  met  with  in  Hungary : 
accordingly,  in  the  emperor’s  collection  are  preferved  feveral 
lumps  of  pure  gold,  fo  found  in  the  mines.  (2  )  It  is  found 
in  a  powdery  form,  and  then  called  gold  duft,  or  fand  gold, 
in  the  fands  of  fome  rivers,  brooks,  kc.  particularly  in 
Guinea. 

(3.)  It  is  alfo  found,  and  that  ufually,  in  whitifh  clods,  dug 
out  of  mines  150,  or  160  fathoms  deep,  intermixed  with  other 
foflils,  as  antimony,  vitriol,  fulphur,  earths,  ftones  and  other 
metals. 

It  is  rare  that  gold  is  found  otherwife  than  under  this  Iaft 
form  :  few  places  in  the  habitable  globe  afford  it  tolerably 
pure,  except  the  coaft  of  Guinea  ;  though  the  greateft  part 
brought  from  thence  contains  fome  impure  heterogeneous  parts, 
the  Negroes  being  apt  clandeftinely  to  mix  filings  of  brafs,  or 
copper  therewith. 

Laz.  Ercker,  affay-mafter  to  three  emperors  of  Germany, 
under  whofe  directions  were  all  the  mines  of  Germany,  Hun¬ 
gary,  Tranfilvania,  and  Bohemia,  allures  us,  ‘  That  it  is  rare 
1  any  earth  produces  pure  gold,  but  one  metal  or  other  ftift 

*  grows  with  it ;  and,  even  where  it  appears  fineft  of  all,  it 

*  has  its  fhare  of  filver.’  He  adds,  as  an  univerfal  rule, 

‘  That,  where  gold  appears  the  pureft,  there  is  filver  mixed 
‘  along  with  it ;  and,  where  it  is  the  hardeft,  there  is  both 

*  copper  and  filver.’ 

The  mountains  of  Chili  fometimes  afford  pure  gold.  In  the 
clefts,  or  drains,  between  the  ridges,  is  found  a  fine,  ruddy 
earth,  beneath  which  is  a  lay  of  blue  ftony  matter,  ftreaked 
here  and  there  with  yellow  ;  and  under  this  there  are  pure 
grains  of  gold,  frequently  of  a  confiderable  fize. 

To  procure  the  gold,  they  direCt  the  current  of  fome  rivulet 
hither,  to  carry  off  the  incumbent  earth,  and  lay  the  bed  of 
gold  bare.  This  done,  they  dig  up  the  precious  earth,  and 
carry  it  to  the  lavadero’s,  where,  by  repeated  lotions,  the  earthy 
lighter  part  is  feparated,  and  the  gold  left  alone. 

There  is  alfo  a  place  in  Scotland,  where,  over  a  lead  mine, 
near  the  furface  of  the  ground,  they  often  find  large  grains  of 
native  gold,  free  from  lpar. 

*  I  have,  fays  Mr  Boyle*,  ftill  a  piece  of  native  metal  by  me, 

‘  which  came  from  the  fame  place,  in  weight  above  40  grains, 

‘  wherein  gold  is  the  predominant  metal.’ 

*  See  Boyle’s  Abridg.  vol.  II.  p.  322. 

‘  They  have  worked  in  the  gold  mine  at  Cremnitz,  fays  Dr 
f  Brown,  now  upwards  of  900  years.  The  mine  is  feveral 

*  Englifh  miles  in  length,  and  about  x6o  fathoms  deep. — Of 
‘  the  ore,  fome  is  white,  fome  black,  red,  and  yellow.  It 
‘  is  not  rich  enough  to  admit  of  any  proof,  or  afiay,  in  a 
‘  fmall  parcel,  to  find  the  proportion  of  metal  it  contains  ; 

*  but  *bey  pound  a  very  large  quantity  of  it,  and  wafh  it  in  a 
‘  little  river  running  nigh  the  place.  The  whole  river,  being 
‘  divided  into  feveral  cuts,  runs  over  the  ore  continually,  and 
‘  fo  wafhes  the  earthy  parts  from  the  metalline.  The  com- 
‘  mon  yellow  earth  of  the  country  all  about,  though  not  ef- 

teemed  ore,  affords  fome  gold  :  and  in  one  place  I  faw  the 
4  fide  of  a  hill  dug  away,  which  had  been  caft  into  the  works, 

*  wafhed. 


e 
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wafted,  and  wrought  in  the  fame  manner  as  pounded  ore, 

*  with  confiderable  profit*.’ 

*  Philofophical  Tranfadtions,  no.  58. 

It  may  be  added,  that  gold  is  fometimes  alfo  obtained  from 
copper  ore,  from  tin  ore,  from  common  marcafites,  from  a 
red  earth,  from  fand,  from  German  talc  f ,  and  many  other 
bodies,  wherein  it  may  not  be  fufpeded  by  perfons  who  have 
no  knowledge  in  matters  of  this  nature. 

f  Boyle’s  Abridg.  vol.  i.  p.  59,  157,  158;  and  veil.  ii.  p. 

324,  325. 

Remarks. 

My  reafon  for  dwelling  a  little  upon  the  nature  and  afpeCt  of 
the  various  forts  of  gold  ore,  is  with  a  view  to  put  the  reader 
on  judging  what  kind  of  procefs  is  neceffary  to  be  made  ufe 
of,  in  order  to  prove,  or  affay,  the  true  value  of  thofe  ores  ; 
for,  if  fuch  a  procefs  be  tried  as  is  not  adapted  to  throw  off 
thofe  heterogeneous  mixtures,  without  lofs  of  the  pure  metal, 
with  which  the  ore  may  be  clothed  by  nature,  the  true  value 
thereof  can  never  be  juftly  afeertained.  This,  therefore,  will 
be  thought  an  elTential  confideration  with  thofe  who  would 
gladly  obtain  more  than  a  fuperficial  knowledge  of  matters  of 
this  kind. 

The  art  of  making  allays  with  difpatch  upon  gold  and  filver 
ores,  in  fmall  quantities,  depends  upon  the  fcorification,  or 
vitrification,  of  thofe  heterogeneous  foffile  fubftances;  which 
may  be  incorporated  therewith. 

Lead,  and  the  glafs  of  lead,  and  antimony  and  its  glafs,  be¬ 
ing  great  fcorificators,  or  vitrifiers,  they  become  the  natural 
agents  upon  fuch  occafion. 

The  method  of  allaying  gold  and  filver  ores,  therefore,  with 
ftony  and  Tandy  mixtures,  in  fmall  quantities,  is  commonly 
thus : 

1.  Take  an  ounce  of  gold  or  filver  ore;  and  pulverize  it 
finely ;  and  having  put  8  ounces  of  lead,  cleared  firft  of  its 
filver,  into  an  affay  crucible,  under  a  muffle,  in  the  tefting 
fdrnace,  continue  to  ufe  a  gentle  heat,  till  the  lead  has  im¬ 
bibed  the  powdered  ore,  and  feparated  the  more  ftony,  earthy, 
or  fandy  matter,  in  the  form  of  a  glaffy  fcoria,  at  the  furface. 
(2.)  Take  out  the  lump  of  lead,  impregnated  with  the  gold, 
or  filver,  of  the  ore,  and  place  it  upon  a  teft,  well  nealed  for 
the  purpofe,  and  Work  with  a  proper  degree  of  heat,  till  all 
the  lestd  is  either  evaporated  or  vitrified,  or  imbibed  by  the 
bone-aft  teft ;  and  what  gold  or  filver  the  ore  contains  will 
remain  upon  the  teft  in  a  bead,  or  grain,  according  to  the 
yield  of  the  ore ;  which  being  exactly  weighed,  and  compared 
with  the  original  weight  of  the  ore,  ftews  the  proportion  of 
gold  or  filver  contained  in  the  ore,  and  determines  its  rich- 
nefs. 

If  the  metal  produced  be  vifible  gold ;  and  if  what  Ercker  fays 
be  true,  that  there  is  no  gold  without  fome  degree  of  filver 
therein ;  it  may  be  necefl’ary  to  go  a  ftep  further,  to  make 
your  affay  accurate. 

In  order  to  feparate  the  filver  as  effe&ually  as  may  be,  they 
melt,  for  the  affay,  three  or  four  times  its  own  weight  of 
pure  filver  with  the  gold  ;  then  with  a  fmall  hammer  and 
anvil  bring  it  into  a  little  thin  plate,  and  put  it  into  fuch  a 
quantity  of  purified  aqua  fortis  as  may  ferve  to  diffolve  it. 
See  the  article  Aqua  Fortis. 

Upon  this  the  menftruum  takes  up  only  fhe  filver,  but  lets 
the  gold  fink  to  the  bottom,  in  the  form  of  a  black  powder  ; 
which  being  edulcorated,  and  gently  ignited  in  a  little  veffel, 
or  Yay-cup,  made  for  this  purpofe,  is  afterwards  weighed  : 
and  from  the  proportion  hereof  is  learnt  what  quantity  of  pure 
gold,  and  confequently  what  quantity  of  filver,  is  contained 
in  the  quantity  produced  by  the  firft  operation. 

The  reafon  of  adding  three  or  four  parts  of  filver  is,  that  all 
the  gold  contained  in  the  firft  production  may  be  every-where 
mixed,  diffufed,  and  fpread  abroad  in  the  little  mafs  to  be 
diffolved,  left  it  fhould  otherwife,  as  it  were,  wrap  up  fome 
particles  of  the  filver,  and  fo  defend  them  from  the  aCtion  of 
the  aqua  fortis  :  whence  the  proof  would  be  rendered  falla¬ 
cious,  and  the  weight  of  the  gold  powder  prove  too  large  up¬ 
on  the  bailance:  tor  that  gold  added  to  its  own,  or  a  greater 
weight  of  filver,  may  keep  a  large  part  of  it  from  being  touch¬ 
ed  by  aqua  fonis,  appears  from  daily  experience. 

Ercker,  from  confidering  that  Aqua  Regia  [fee  that  article] 
does  not  diffolve  filver,  is  of  opinion  that  gold  may  be  refined 
to  the  greateft  perfection  by  being  diffolved  in  this  menftruum. 
What  led  him  to  this  opinion  was  doubtlefs  the  common 
perfuafion,  that  all  the  kinds  of  aqua  fortis,  however  pre¬ 
pared,  did  ftili  leave  fome  filver  along  with  the  gold  ;  as  anti¬ 
mony,  on  the  ether  hand,  when  ufed  in  the  refining  of  gold, 
commonly  fteals  away,  as  they  fuppofe,  a  fmall  quantity  there¬ 
of.  As  fomething  of  moment  feems  to  be  concealed  in  this 
affair,  it  deferves  to  be  carefully  examined. 

I  he  fundamental  queftions  of  the  inquiry  are  thefe,  (1.)  Does 
(he  aqua  fortis  in  reality  leave  any  filver  yet  mixed  with  the 
gold  ?  (2.)  Would  it  not  prove  too  expenfive  thus  to  refine 
gold  with  aqua  regia?  (3.)  In  what  fenfe  can  antimony  be 
laid  to  fteal  awav  gold  ? 
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The  firft  queftioh  is  refolved  in  the  affirmative  by  Fafchius  *, 
in  treating  of  the  fediments  of  depart- waters ;  where  he  fays. 
That  if  gold,  by  quotation,  be  mixed  with  filver,  as  before 
faid,  and  again  feparated  from  it  by  aqua  fortis,  it  will  con- 
ftantly  be  found  to  have  increafed  it’s  weight ;  which  increase 
he  attributes  to  the  filver  adhering  to  the  gold  :  but  it  ftili 
remains  for  experiment  to  decide  whether  this  additional 
weight  be  truly  owing  to  the  filver,  or  whether  it  be  an  in- 
creafe  of  real  gold  f . 

*  Probier- Buchlein,  pag.  64.  ed.  1678. 

f  Beecher  maintains,  that  the  earth  of  fulphur,  which  conftitutes 
the  tinging  principle  thereof,  with  regard  to  metals,  lies  con¬ 
cealed,  and  is  to  be  found  in  nitre.  For,  though  it  be  an  old 
tradition  that  the  red  colour,  which  fpirit  of  nitre  manifefts  in 
its  diftillation,  proceeds  from  the  fulphur  of  the  nitre;  yet  in 
reality,  this  favours  of  no  more,  cn  one  fide,  than  a  bare  ver¬ 
bal  prefumption ;  and,  on  the  other,  of  a  general  fuppofition 
that  all  colours  arife  from  fulphur :  which  taken  abfolurely  is 
falfe,  fince  we  have  no  inftance  of  any  fuch  adlual  repara¬ 
tion  of  fulphur  from  nitre  ;  though  Beecher  endeavours  to  ex¬ 
hibit  this  iubftance  £0  the  eye  [a),  where  he  treats  of  the  foul 
of  nitre. 

This  fubftance  Beecher  ftili  further  attempts  to  render  profit¬ 
able,  and  demonftrates  its  metallic  increment :  where  he  re¬ 
commends  the  digeftion  of  a  folution  of  filver,  made  with 
fpirit  of  nitre,  from  whence  a  fmall  portion  of  the  contained 
filver  will  daily  be  depofited,  in  the  form  of  a  black  calx,  or 
almoft  golden  iubftance  (^).  But,  as  a  particular  prepared 
fpirit  of  nitre  is  required  for  this  purpofe,  and  alfo  a  par¬ 
ticular  purification  thereof,  it  is  propi  r  ro  cpnfult  the  feyeral 
places  of  the  author,  where  thefe  things  are  mentioned  (c)  : 
and  to  them  may  likewife  be  added  what  Fa'chius,  in  his 
little  treatife  of  AfTaying,  has  under  the  head  of  the  fediments 
of  depart-waters. 

(a)  Phytic.  fubterran.  feft.  5.  cap.  2.  fcift.  118,  119,  &c.  (h)  S'-e 

Miner.  Arenar.  pag.  877.  (c)  See  Concord.  Chym.  p.  418,  723, 

726,  736,  737,  739,  742. 

With  regard  to  the  fecond  queftion,  ’tis  to  be  obferved,  that 
fuch  a  method  of  refining  gold  by  aqua  regia  is  not  praCticabe 
in  the  large  works,  by  reafon  of  the  unneceffary  expence 
which  would  attend  it ;  nor  is  fo  rigorous  a  proof  of  gold, 
perhaps,  at  any  time  required,  as  not  to  admit  of  the  leaft 
particle  of  filver.  But,  in  the  bufinefs  of  aflaying,  it  cannot 
be  admitted,  for  two  reafons,  viz.  (1)  Becaufe  fo  much  of 
the  gold  is  eafily  diffipated  by  the  aqua  regia,  or  fo  much  of 
the  iubftance  of  this  menftruum  remains  fixed  to  the  calx, 
even  after  ignition,  as  may  caufe  errors  in  both  cafes.  (2.) 
Becaufe  aqua  regia,  on  account  of  the  great  fliarpnefs  and  vio¬ 
lence  wherewith  it  grofsly  diffolves  the  gold,  at  the  fame  time 
tears  away  more  particles  of  the  filver,  than  the  aqua  fortis 
leaves  among  the  gold.  A  proper  experiment  or  proof  might 
however,  after  this  manner,  be  made  with  care,  in  order  to 
determine  whether  the  above-mentioned  increafe  of  weight 
proceeds  from  the  aqua  fortis,  or  not. 

T  he  folution  of  the  third  queftion  is  principally  to  be  derived 
from  an  examination  of  the  fufed  antimony,  upon  its  cool¬ 
ing;  becaufe  it  is  eafy  for  antimony,  in  its  ebullition,  to  tear 
away  a  few  grains  of  the  fubftance  of  the  gold,  whiift  de¬ 
tained  in  thin  fufion,  and  lodge  them  in  the  form  of  bubbles. 
The  ultimate  refinement  of  gold  is  thought  to  be  that  pro¬ 
cured  by  fufing  it  thirl,  along  with  thrice  its  own  weight  of 
antimony ;  wherein  the  antimony  tears  away  and  imbibes  the 
fubftance  of  all  the  other  metals,  but  leaves  the  gold  untouch¬ 
ed  ;  which,  therefore,  as  the  heavier  body,  falls  like  a  regulus 
to  the  bottom  of  the  melting-cone. 

In  cafe  you  have  a  fmall  or  fine  gold-fand  to  affay,  or  a  very 
rich  and  delicate  flud  [fee  the  articles  Gold  and  Silver  for 
their  fmelting  in  the  large  works]  both  the  proof,  by  a  fmall 
affay  and  the  extraction  in  the  large  way,  are  fometimes  af- 
fetted  by  amalgamation*.  Thus  a  certain  parcel  of  it  being 
weighed  out,  ’tis  mixed  with  a  determinate  proportion  of  mer¬ 
cury,  eight  or  ten  times  its  quantity,  and  a  quantity  either  of 
fimple  or  fait  water,  poured  warm  to  them  in  a  ftone  mortar : 
let  them  be  ground  together  for  fome  time  with  a  wooden 
peftle ;  then  the  fand  is  diluted  by  the  addition  of  a  little  more 
water,  that  the  mercurial  particles  may  firft  fubfide,  which  be¬ 
ing  now  concreted  into  one  mafs,  the  fand,  in  a  little  bafon, 
is  eafily  walhed  off:  then  the  mercury  being  fqueezed  through 
leather,  the  particles  of  gold  that  were  collected  and  imbibed 
by  it  remain  behind,  mixed  with  about  one  third  part  of  the 
mercury,  in  the  form  of  a  foft  mafs,  or  amalgam  ;  which 
when  expofed  in  a  little  glazed  di(h  to  a  gentle  fire,  the  mer¬ 
cury  is  thus  evaporated,  and  leaves  the  gold  in  powder,  which 
may  now  be  weighed,  to  fhew  in  what  proportion  the  fandy 
or  fluddy  ore  contains  it. 

*  Amalgamation,  in  chymiftry,  is  the  diffolution,  or  mixture,  of 
any  metal,  efpecially  gold,  with  common  mercury,  or  quick- 
filver.  All  metals,  except  iron  and  copper,  eafily  unite  and 
incorporate  with  mercury,  but  gold  with  the  greateft  facility  ; 
filver  the  next ;  then  lead  and  tin  ;  copper  with  fome  difficulty, 
and  iron  fcarce  1. 1  a!!. 

The  like  method  of  management  will  ferve  for  the  affaying  of 
filver  ores. 

The  method  of  feparating  gold  and  filver  was  unknown  to  the 
ancients,  who  therefore  feparated  filver  from  gold  by  calcina¬ 
tion, 
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Hon,  and  fo  loft  all  the  filver  that  was  mixed  with  the  gold 
And,  indeed,  the  before- mentioned  method,  by  adding ;o fib 
ver,  which  is  called  the  method  by  quartation,  is  expenlive 
and  laborious,  fo  as  not  to  be  very  beneficially  Pra<^ed 
the  laro-e  way  of  bufinefs ;  but  for  an  affay  it  may  do  very 
well.  ^Indeed,  when  the  whole  has  been  divided  into  fuch  a 
number  of  hands  as  to  make  the  feveral  parts  come  cheap,  it 
may  be  pra&ifed  to  fome  advantage  i  as  fome  operators  being 
wholly  employed  in  the  making  aqua  fortis  ;  others  in  purifying 
it,  or  bringing  it  to  proof ;  others  in  laminating  the  iilver,  an 
diffolving  it ;  others  in  feparating  and  reducing  the  calx  o 
the  gold  ;  others  in  precipitating  the  filver  with  copper ;  an 
Others  again  in  feparating  the  copper  from  the  aqua  tor  is  ; 
which,  at  prefent,  turns  to  better  account  by  being  iold  tor 
verd,  as  they  call  it,  to  the  painters,  or  for  more  e  icate  p 
pofes,  perhaps ;  large  quantities  thereof  being  continually  ex¬ 
ported  from  England  to  France,  for  fome  ufes  not  genera 
known.  Hence  the  whole  operation  has  been  foun  to  an  we 
the  trouble,  fo  long  as  they  can  recover  about  a  drachm  o 

gold  from  a  pound  of  filver.  , 

There  are  certain  workmen  who  have,  of  pretend  to  have,  tne 
method  of  feparating  gold  from  filver  to  much  greater  P™  1  ’ 
without  the  ufe  of  aqua  fortis  or  aqua  regia,  and  bare  y  ya 
dexterous  application  of  the  fire ;  at  leaft  without  any  co  y 
addition.-— This  method  is  kept  as  a  fecret;  but  may  e  no 
other,  perhaps,  than  that  of  Homberg  * ;  which  confifts  in 
fluxing  the  mixed  mafs  of  gold  and  filver  with  equa  Par _s  ° 
rough  nitre  and  decrepitated  fait,  placed  at  the  ottom  o  t  e 
melting-pot;  the  gold  thus  falling  to  the  bottom,  and  leaving 
the  filver  fufpended,  or  detained,  in  the  falts.  Another  way 
of  effe  fling  this  may  depend  upon  a  dexterous  ufe  of  fulphur, 
which  has  the  power  of  making  filver  melt  away  from  a  me¬ 
talline  mixture,  almoft  as  eafy  as  lead. 

*  See  the  French  Memoirs. 

Although  the  refining  of  gold  by  melting,  and  tefting  it  with 
antimony,  or  the  glafs  of  antimony,  as  before  obferved,  is  ge¬ 
nerally  by  the  metallurgical  chymifts  thought  a  perfect  way ; 
yet  M.  Homberg  f  has  {hewn,  that  even  this  criterion,  as 
alfo  quartation,  cupelling  with  lead,  fluxing  with  borax,  &c. 
may  fail,  in  cafe  the  gold  be  mixed  with  emery,  of  poffibly 
fome  other  things, 
f  See  the  French  Memoirs. 

When  the  gold  is  eager,  as  the  workmen  Call  it,  that  is*  brit¬ 
tle,  they  hold  it  a  fecret  to  melt  it  with  mercury  fublimate. 
Bur,  after  all,  no  gold,  perhaps,  can  be  proved  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  pure,  till  it  has  gone  through  all  the  trials  hitherto 
known,  or  even  fome  of  a  more  curious  nature,  particularly 
melting  with  crude  antimony  and  afterwards  cupelling  the  re- 
gulus  with  lead ;  and,  at  laft,  fufing  it  with  borax :  which 
procefs  is  recommended  to  thofe  who  require  gold  in  abfolute 
purity  for  any  ftandard,  or  curious  operations. 

The  methods  of  obtaining  filver  in  purity  are  various,  and 
differ  according  to  the  metal  wherewith  the  filver  is  mixed, 
or  allayed.  If  copper  be  the  allay,  the  beft  and  cheapeft  way 
to  purify  the  filver  is,  to  calcine  it  with  half  its  weight  of 
common  fulphur ;  then  melt  the  whole  together,  and  throw 
into  the  pot,  at  feveral  times,  a  due  quantity  of  clean  iron 
filings,  which  will  immediately  make  the  fulphur  quit  the  fil¬ 
ver,  and  form  a  fcoria  a-top,  leaving  the  filver  free  from  cop¬ 
per,  iron,  or  fulphur,  at  the  bottom. 

The  method  of  aflaying  the  ores  of  the  inferior  metals,  as 
lead,  tin,  copper,  and  iron. 

Accurate  aflays  upon  thefe  ores  require  proper  furnaces,  the 
due  application  of  fire,  and  fuitable  fluxes,  adapted  to  the  ref- 
peflive  ores ;  and,  indeed,  ores  of  the  fame  kind  frequently 
require  different  methods  of  affaying,  as  well  as  fmelting,  in 
the  large  works. 

The  moll  general  flux  made  ufe  of  upon  thofe  occafions  is 
what  the  metallurgifls  call  the  black  flux,  which  is  thus  pre¬ 
pared,  via. 

Take  one  part  of  nitre,  and  two  parts  of  common  tartar,  and 
tC>  Powder,  and  then  mix  them  well  together, 
and  deflagrate  the  whole  in  a  crucible,  by  lighting  the  mix¬ 
ture  a- top,  which  will  turn  to  a  kind  of  alkaline  coal:  pul- 

je^e.tbe  Pam.e>  and  keep  it  in  a  clofe  glafs,  to  prevent  its 
ouiolving,  as  it  would  do  in  a  moift  air. 

This  flux  is  of  general  ufe;  and,  to  have  it  ready  at  hand, 
ortens  the  bufinefs  of  making  aflays,  and  renders  the  ope¬ 
ration  more  exadt  than  when  crude  tartar  and  nitre  are  em- 
p  oyed,  becaufe  the  deflagration  might  thus  carry  off  fome 

SvtUr  th-e  °Je’  ar]d  defraud  the  account-  For  that  reafon  the 

Zfiderll  dlfc£!e<i  to  be  fired  at  the  toP  i  otherwife  a 
Cw°0  e?le  Part  m,ght  be  loft  in  the  deflagration,  which 

ter  thVe  muc^  m0re  tumuftuous  and  violent,  if  the  mat¬ 
ter  was  thrown  into  a  red-hot  crucible. 

po wd er  ' and°m i y take  foUr  ovmces>  atld  reduce  it  to 
of  pure*  iron  and  W‘tb  °ne  ounce  °f  clean  filings 

them  al,ogetherta“f,  “  £  “  “«*  «“  :  -«'« 

na»;  and  you  will  find  the  lead  dearly  fepamXin  “him^ 
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at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  which  will  {hew  you  what  qtiaiis 
tity  of  pure  lead  fuch  ore  will  yield,  and  confequently  will 
enable  you  to  judge  of  the  true  value  of  fuch  ore. 

Aftays  upon  tin  ore  may  be  made  in  much  the  fame  manner, 
after  due  calcination,  but  without  the  iron  filings,  and  only 
intermixing  with  the  blaclf  flux  a  quantity  of  common  char- 
coal-duft,  by  way  of  precipitator  of  the  pure  metal. 

Copper  ore  is  aflayed  in  this  manner,  viz.  firft  calcine  or  roaft 
it  well,  then  take  two  ounces  thereof,  and  reduce  it  to  a 
pretty  fine  powder,  and  mix  it  in  a  mortar  with  twice  its 
quantity  of  the  black  flux,  intermixed  with  charcoal-duft  j 
after  which,  fufe  it  brifkly  in  a  wind-furnace,  that  it  may 
flow  thin  for  about  half  an  hour  or  more,  and  the  quantity 
of  pure  copper  will  be  precipitated  at  the  bottom  of  the  cru¬ 
cible. 

The  caufe  of  the  effefl  depends  upon  a  reparation  of  the  ter- 
reftrial,  fulphureous,  or  other  heterogeneous  parts  of  the  ore, 
which  are  either  here  vitrified,  or  otherwife  detained  by  the  flux, 
at  the  fame  time  that  it  does  not  alter  the  metal ;  whence,  by 
its  fuperior  gravity,  it  finks  pure  to  the  bottom  of  the  cruci¬ 
ble,  as  being  fet  free,  by  thin  fufion,  from  its  terreftrial  and 
fulphureous  parts. 

The  procefs  for  the  aflaying  of  iron  ore  is  far  more  difficult 
and  tedious  than  for  any  of  the  other. 

1.  Roaft,  burn,  or  calcine  the  ore  with  charcoal  in  the  open 
air,  in  order  to  diffipate,  by  that  means,  as  much  of  the  ful¬ 
phureous  and  arfenic  quality  as  you  can,  and  to  render  the 
ftony  and  terreftrial  matters,  incorporated  therewith,  the  more 
eafily  vitrifiable.  When  grown  cold,  pulverize  it  pretty  fine, 
and  roaft  it  a  fecond  time  in  contafl  with  charcoal  fuel,  but 
in  a  much  ftronger  fire  than  you  did  the  firft  time,  till  it  no 
longer  emits  any  fulphureous  fmell. 

2.  Compofe  a  flux  of  three  parts  of  the  black  flux,  with  one 
part  of  fufible  pulverized  glafs,  or  of  the  like  fterile  anfulphu- 
reous  fcoria’s ;  and  add  glafs-gall  and  coal-duft,  of  each  one 
half-part.  Add  to  this  flux  three  times  the  quantity  of  your 
calcined  ore,  and  mix  the  whole  well  together.  Then  chufe 
a  very  good  crucible,  well  luted  within  with  winds  or  loam 
finely  prepared  for  adhefion,  to  prevent  the  melting  of  the 
crucible ;  put  into  it  your  ore  mixed  with  the  flux  ;  cover  it 
over  with  common  fait,  and  {hut  it  clofe  with  a  tile  that  will 
ftand  the  fire,  and  with  good  luting  applied  to  the  joints. 

3.  Elevate  your  pot  upon  a  proper  ftand,  four  or  five  inches 
above  the  bars  of  your  wind-furnace,  to  prevent  a  cold  bot¬ 
tom.  Surround  the  whole  with  ftrong  charcoal,  not  very  large 
and  light  them  at  top.  Bring  up  your  fire  gradually,  keeping; 
it  well  fupplied  with  fuel,  that  the  vefTel  may  never  be  naked 
at  top.  Having  thus  continued  your  fire  to  its  full  ftrength  * 
for  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  or  an  hour,  then  take  ouE 
your  veflel  and  ftrike  feveral  times  the  pavement,  upon  which 
it  is  fet,  that  the  final]  grains  of  iron  which  happen  to  be  dif- 
perfed,  may  be  cohered  into  a  regulus,  which  you  will  find 
after  having  broken  the  veflel. 

* 

*  Your  wind-furnace  muft  be  well  built,  have  an  high  chim¬ 
ney,  and  a  large  cave,  to  increafe  the  blaft  of  air  to  fuch  a 
degree  if  needful,  that  the  flame  {hall  come  out  of  the  top 
of  a  chimney  three  ftories  high.  The  beft  form  of  a  wind- 
furnace,  for  this  purpofe,  is  that  refembling  the  form  of  a 
jar,  to  cover  with  a  tile. 

4k  When  the  regulus  is  weighed,  try  its  degree  of  malleability  ; 
to  which  end  make  it  red-hot,  and,  when  fo,  ftrike  it  with  a 
hammer ;  if  it  bears  the  ftrokes  of  the  hammer,  both  when 
cold  and  when  red-hot,  and  extends  a  little,  you  may  pro¬ 
nounce  your  iron  very  good  :  but  if,  when  either  cold  or  hot, 
or  in  both  Itates,  it  proves  brittle;  you  may  judge  it  not  to  be 
quite  pure,  but  ftill  in  a  femi-mineral  condition.  The  worfe 
the  charadleriftics  of  your  iron  are,  the  greater  the  furrows 
will  be  found  in  it,  when  broken,  which  is  called  by  the 
workmen,  coarfe-gramed,  or  coarfe-fibred.  By  this  procefs 
however,  you  may  judge  nearly  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  iron,  which  fuch  ore  will  produce.  1 

?r\X°flIeft°rftT1Jrability  ]°  iron’  the  bodies  which  render 
I  11  h  ^  feparated’  and  the  particles  more  juxtapo- 
fited,  that  all  heterogeneous  matter  concealed,  in  its  interftices, 

SiW  f6  ?''  3hrS  may  be  convenientiy  d°ne  on  a  hearth, 
like  that  of  a  fmtth  s  forge,  having  a  bed  made  with  charcoal 

duft ,  put  into  this  bed  the  coals  and  the  iron  to  be  melt¬ 
ed,  heaped  up  in  good  quantity  in  ftrata  ;  then  with  the  bel¬ 
lows  blow  the  fire  pretty  ftrongly,  and  the  iron  may  be  brought 
to  a  fufion.  and,  if  it  does  not  melt  foon  of  itfelf,  and  emit 

riTs3’  Durm!IerChe  ary  t0  hdp  °n  the  meltinS  with  fufible  fco- 
.  During  this  operation,  a  great  many  fiery  fparkles  will 

be  thrown  out  from  the  iron,  "which  diminiffi,  as  the  bon 

approximates  more  and  more  to  purity.  Then  let  the  burning 

fire  Sthr  re^OVed»  and, the  Nona's  be  conveyed  out  of  the 
fire  through  a  channel  made  for  that  purpofe-  but  when 
the  iron  grows  folid,  let  it  be  taken  red -U  out’ of the  fire 
and  tried,  by  finking  it  with  a  hammer,  fuitable  to  its  bulk- 

ult  pr°,Vei  ,Crude  lt,l!>  ,et  the  operation  be  repeated  -  , id 
when  a.  laft  fufficieatly  purified,  ]et  it  be  hamme^ 

en  ed  feveral  ways,  by  making  it  red-hot  feveral  times  over- 
this  done,  it  will  no  longer  be  brittle,  even  when  cold. 
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Of  a  flaying  mercurial  ores. 

Mercury,  or  quickfilver,  is  either  found  under  an  a£tual 
running  form  in  the  mines,  and  thence  called  virgin  mercury; 
or  elfe  ’tis  forced  out  from  mineral  bodies,  by  means  of  dif- 
t  illation. 

The  greateft  part  of  thefe  mineral  bodies  are  of  the  nature  of 
cinnabar,  though  mixed  along  with  a  deal  of  grofs  earthy  mat¬ 
ter  :  others  again  are  merely  ftony. 

When  the  former,  ’tis  ufual  to  mix  fuch  fubftances  as  will 
imbibe  fulphur,  viz.  quick-lime,  filings  or  feales  of  iron,  and 
fometiines  fait  of  tartar;  and  throw  the  mixture  into  an  iron 
cucurbit,  the  mouth  whereof  is  covered  with  an  iron-plate, 
{truck  full  of  little  holes  ;  and  thus  inverted  into  the  mouth 
of  another  ftrong  one,  made  either  of  earth,  or  iron,  that  is 
above  half  full  of  common  water,  and  lies  buried  in  the 
ground.  Then  the  fire  being  gradually  applied,  the  fulphur 
that  hitherto  tied  up  the  mercury,  and  therewith  formed  a 
concrete  like  that  of  cinnabar,  finks  into  the  lime,  or  iron- 
filings,  and  forfakes  the  quick- filver ;  which  therefore  by  the 
fire  adfing  above,  is  now  forced  down  through  the  reft  of  the 
mafs,  and  colledled  in  the  water  below. 

But  the  ftony  mineral  is  firft  reduced  to  powder,  then  wafh- 
ed  and  feparated  from  its  fuperfluous  earthy  flud  ;  and  laftly, 
with  a  more  fparing  addition  of  lime,  diftilled  in  the  fame 
manner  as  that  above-mentioned. 

This  diftillation  of  the  mercury  may  likewife  be  performed 
with  an  oblique  fituation  of  the  veffels,  or  even  in  a  retort ; 
but  in  larger  quantities,  the  perpendicular  defeent  is  the  moft 
facile  and  commodious. 

Of  aflaying  mundics. 

If  of  a  fulphureous  nature,  they  may  be  generally  fluxed  with 
about  half  their  weight  of  clean  iron  filings,  which  will  pre¬ 
cipitate  the  quantity  of  metallic  matter  ;  if  of  a  ftony  nature 
they  fhould  be  treated  as  ores,  to  difeover  their  value.  For, 
perhaps,  all  the  pyrites,  brafs  lumps,  marcafites,  and  mundics 
are  but  cruder  kinds  of  ore;  and,  if  they  could  be  brought  to 
full  maturity,  they  would  prove  real  ores. 

Of  aflaying  marcafites. 

Thefe  being  a  fpecies  of  metallic  minerals,  that  may  fome- 
times  be  worth  aflaying,  in  order  to  know  whether  they  are 
valuable,  either  for  their  metal  or  otherwife. 

Many  fkilful  mefallifts  have  been  impofed  upon,  by  the  fpe- 
cious  external  appearance  of  thefe  marcafites ;  for  they  ufually 
have  a  great  fpecific  gravity,  and  fome  of  them  a  greater  than 
real  ores ;  whence  they  may  poflibly  contain  the  matter  of 
metals,  though  in  a  crude,  imperfedt,  and  unfixed  ftate.  But, 
whether  they  contain  any  valuable  metal,  the  preceding  ex¬ 
periment,  given  in  regard  to  mundics,  will  generally  deter¬ 
mine.  They  fhould,  however,  be  treated  in  all  refpe£ts  as 
ores ;  for  fmall  proportions  of  filver  have  been  frequently 
obtained,  as  well  from  marcafites  as  mundics  after  flux¬ 
ing  them  with  iron-filings,  and  thereby  bringing  them  to 
a  regulus,  and  after  dealing  properly  therewith  by  cupella- 
tion. 

But,  if  they  fhould  be  of  no  real  value,  in  regard  to  metal, 
they  poflibly  may  be  fo,  in  regard  to  other  ufes.  For  ’tis  ob- 
fervable,  that  thefe  marcafites,  upon  lying  in  the  open  air,  at¬ 
tract  the  humidity  thereof ;  and  hence  grow  hot,  and  go  into 
a  kind  of  fermentation,  and  in  fome  meafure  diffolve,  and  by 
degrees  turn  into  a  vitriol,  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  metal 
they  contain.  Thus,  if  that  metal  were  iron,  the  vitriol  be¬ 
comes  green  or  martial ;  if  copper,  blue,  or  cupereous.  And 
on  this  is  founded  the  artificial  method  of  making  vitriol,  now 
praftifed  in  feveral  parts  of  England. 

In  regard  to- the  methods  of  extraction  of  metals  of  every 
kind  from  their  refpeCtive  ore,  in  the  great  works,  to  the  beft 
advantage,  we  fhall  refer  to  the  names  of  thefe  feveral  me¬ 
tals  ;  as  to  the  articles  Gold,  Silver,  Copper,  Tin, 
Lead,  &c.  &c. 

Remarks. 

The  ufefulnefs  of  the  knowlege  of  aflaying  to  the  landed 
gentleman. 

The  bowels  of  the  earth  often  affording  as  great  treafures  as 
the  furface,  it  is  for  the  intereft  of  thofe  who  have  eftates  in 
land,  not  only  to  cultivate  the  ftudy  of  Natural  Hiftory,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  mineral  kingdom,  and,  indeed,  the  knowledge  of 
foffils  in  genera],  but  alfo  the  arts  of  philofophical  chymiftry. 
For  the  one  will  enable  them  to  pafs  a  good  judgment,  at  firft 
fight,  on  whatever  their  eftates  may  produce  in  its  fubterra- 
nean  parts:  and  the  other  will  qualify  them  to  judge,  at  an 
inconfiderable  expence,  of  the  value  of  any  mineral  produc¬ 
tion. 

For  want  of  a  little  tafte  this  way,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but 
many  a  good  eftate  under-ground  has  been  loft,  by  not  being 
difeovered  by  the  pofleffor.  Whence  we  may  judge,  both  of 
the  private  and  public  utility  of  thofe  ftudies,  which  tend  to 
the  improvement  of  our  knowledge  in  natural  things,  and  in 
thofe  arts  which  enable  us  to  make  a  right  judgment  of  their 
qualities  and  worth. 

Ypl.  I. 


Although  the  art  of  aflaying  is  generally  reftrained  to  mine¬ 
rals  and  metals,  and  thefe  methods  of  trying  their  value  with 
fluxes,  and  fpirits  of  falts.  Sic.  yet  there  are  other  foflile  fub¬ 
ftances  which  may  be  eftimable  on  perfon’s  eftates,  and 
which  may  require  quite  different  methods  of  treatment,  in 
order  to  difeover  their  ufes  and  values.  And  thefe  methods 
may,  with  no  lefs  propriety,  be  deemed  a  part  of  the  art  of 
aflaying.  Such  are  alluminous  bodies,  boles,  mineral  waters 
for  bathing  or  drinking,  minerals  for  dyeing,  ftones  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds,  bituminous  matters  for  the  melioration  of  mortars, 
&c.  fands  for  glafs-making,  clays  and  loams  for  pottery, 
marks  for  the  improvement  of  land,  talcs  and  fparrs  for  ftuc- 
coe,  and  other  works,  and  vitriolic  fubftances.  Sic.  Thefe 
things  may  fometimes  turn  to  as  good  account  as  mines.  But 
thefe  fubjedfs  require  methods  different  from  thole  of  ores, 
and  other  minerals,  in  order  to  difeover  their  qualities  and 
worth. — We  have  only  hinted  things  here,  but  ihall  fpeak 
more  to  them  under  their  refpe£tive  heads. 

Remarks. 

The  ufe  of  aflaying  metals  with  accuracy,  to  merchants  as 
well  as  to  refiners,  plate-workers,  goidfmiths,  &c. 

Though  this  art  more  particularly  concerns  thofe  tradefmen 
and  artificers,  who  purchafe  thofe  metals  for  fale,  and  refine 
them  to  the  proper  ftandard,  for  their  working  up  into  uten- 
fils  ;  yet,  as  our  filver  and  gold  is  imported  by  merchants  from 
foreign  countries,  it  is  requifite  that  they  fhould  know  fome- 
thing  of  the  nature  of  aflaying  ;  for  in  their  dealings  in  bul¬ 
lion  gold  or  filver,  or  in  foreign  coins,  they  may  not  always 
have  juftice  done  them,  unlefs  they  deal  with  our  refiners  in 
Fofter-lane ;  whom,  I  will  prefume  to  fay,  are  gentlemen  be¬ 
hind  none  in  the  kingdom,  for  diftinguiflied  honour  and  inte¬ 
grity  in  their  way  of  bufinefs. 

Nor  is  this  matter  of  aflaying  any  way  troublefome,  expenfive, 
or  myfterious:  a  fmall  apparatus  will  perform  the  whole;  and 
for  its  curioflty,  might  prove  an  agreeable  amufement,  was 
there  no  private  advantage  likely  to  attend  it. 

Though  I  have  not  only  perufed  moft  of  the  heft  books  in 
efteem  upon  this  fubjedt,  and  feen  the  whole  bufinefs  of  aflay¬ 
ing  often  performed  by  fome  of  the  moft  dextrous  arrifts  in 
their  way,  I  cannot  think  that  the  art  is  yet  brought  to  its  laft 
perfection,  any  more  than  thofe  of  fmelting  and  refining  in  the 
great  way. 

The  reafons  for  this  my  opinion  are  grounded  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  obfervation,  which  I  have  made  upon  the  fentiments 
of  thofe,  who  have  been  reckoned  the  moft  fkilful  experi¬ 
menters  in  the  art  of  metallurgy ;  which  may  not  be  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  fuch,  who  are  interefted  in  a  l'ubjed  of  this 
nature. 

In  refpedt  to  the  methods  of  aflaying  gold  and  filver  ores. 
There  are  two  difficulties,  at  leaft  one  or  otjier  of  them,  al¬ 
ways  found  in  this  affair.  For  (r.)  Howfoever  fluxible  the 
mineral  earths  and  fulphurs  may  be,  which  are  conjoined  with 
the  ores  of  gold  and  filver,  yet  it  fcarce  comes  up  to  the  fuft- 
bility  of  the  pure  metal  itfelf;  but  rather  flows  thick  and  flug- 
gifh,  unlefs  the  fire  be  very  intenfe  indeed  :  but  it  is  plain, 
that,  if  this  fubftance  remains  vifeous,  the  moleculae  of  the 
metal  cannot  fink  through  it,  in  order  to  precipitate  the  metal¬ 
line  mafs  at  the  bottom.  (2.)  Sometimes  only  a  very  fmall 
quantity  of  pure  metal  lies  concealed  in  a  vaft  body  of 
its  adhering  earth,  or  wrapped  up  with  the  matters  of  other 
metals ;  whence  one  of  thefe  two  inconveniencies  muft  arife, 
viz.  either  that  the  fmall  quantity  of  metal  cannot  well,  un¬ 
der  fo  great  a  load  of  recrement,  come  into  a  little  mafs  ;  or 
elfe,  if  it  could,  it  muft  of  neceffity  be  fo  violently  agitated 
about  by  the  ftrong  fire  required  to  keep  fo  large  a  bulk  of 
flag  in  fufion,  as  in  the  ebullition  to  be  again  involved,  as  it 
were,  in  little  drops  or  bubbles,  among  the  pappy  mafs  of  the 
fcoria. 

Thefe  two  inconveniences,  indeed,  have  their  tolerable  reme¬ 
dies.  (1.)  The  firft  is  to  add  fuch  fubftances  as  promote 
vitrification,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  caufe  a  thin  flux  of  the 
vitrified  body.  Such  fubftances  for  the  aflay  are  glafs  of  lead, 
a  little  borax,  or  any  compound  flux  fait ;  the  bails  whereof 
are  commonly  tartar  and  nitre.  (2.)  The  fecond  is  to  add 
metal  itfelf:  and  this  way  feems  greatly  improveable.  In 
this  cafe,  as  a  larger  quantity  of  metal  cannot,  by  the  fame 
fire,  be  agitated  fo  much  as  a  lefs,  or,  if  it  could  be  fo,  yet 
all  its  particles  would  cohere  more  firmly  in  a  large  than  a 
fmall  quantity;  hence,  by  fuch  an  addition  of  metal,  the  little 
mafs  that  otherwife  would  be  with  difficulty  collected,  is  arti¬ 
ficially  enlarged,  fo  as  to  cover  the  whole  bottom  of  the 
melting-pot:  in  confequence  whereof,  all  the  fingle  metallic 
particles  that  fall  afterwards,  are  eafily  catched  and  detained 
below,  by  the  large  metalline  mafs,  which  there  lies  ready  to 
receive  them. 

The  metal,  ufually  employed  to  increafe  the  mafs  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  is  lead  :  but  Becher,  with  great  probability  of  much 
greater  fuccefs,  recommends  the  ufe  of  filver  in  its  ftead, 
where  the  perfedf  metals  are  expected.  For  filver,  in  this  cafe, 
does  not  only  remain  unaltered  by  the  fire  and  flux;  but  alfo, 
by  a  fpecific  efficacy,  collects  together  and  fixes  the  fcattered 
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‘potential  atoms  of  the  metal,  and  aflually  reduces  them  to 
perfect  metal. 

Upon  which  property  of  filver  it  is,  that  Becher  has  built  his 
minera  arenaria,  fand-mine,  or  inexhauftible  method  of  ex¬ 
tracting  the  perfeCt  metals  out  of  fand  ;  where,  by  ufing  fil¬ 
ver  mftead  of  lead,  he  undertakes  to  produce  a  ten  times 
greater  increafe  :  which  is  fo  rational  and  philosophical,  as  to 
merit  attention. 

But,  as  this  latter  method  can  principally  be  ufed  to  profit  in 
the  reparation  of  gold  from  its  ore  by  fufion,  fo  lead  remains 
a  very  convenient  addition  for  the  reception  of  filver,  as  per¬ 
forming  a  double  ufe  in  the  operation,  viz.  by  imbibing 
/  the  metal  pure,  and  at  the  fame  time  promoting  the  vitrifica¬ 
tion  of  the  earth  mixed  along  with  the  gold. 

Copper,  being  of  itfelf  of  difficult  fufion,  requires  fuch  a  fire 
as  is  able  to  melt  its  glafTv  fcoria  Sufficiently  thin,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  is  melted  itfelf ;  and  this  it  does,  unlefs  the  flints 
Should  prove  very  obftinate  indeed.  Hence,  bare  fufion  Some¬ 
times,  without  any  other  affiftance,  will  bring  out  this  metal 
from  its  ore,  and  precipitate  it  in  a  mafs  j  the  fcoria  here 
flowing  fo  thin,  as  ready  to  Suffer  the  metalline  particles  to 
fink  through  it.  But,  when  the  ore  is  more  ftub'oorn,  its  Sepa¬ 
ration  may  be  promoted  by  metalline,  or  other  additions,  as 
above  mentioned. 

In  Short,  the  difficulty  of  thus  Separating  the  metal  from  irs 
proper  earth  is  principally  found  in  the  ores  of  filver,  gold,  and 
copper  ;  but  lead  and  tin,  being  very  fufible  bodies,  are  much 
eafier  melted  from  their  adhering  mineral  matter. 

In  order  to  the  due  Separation  of  metals  from  metals,  or  of  a 
confufed  mixture  of  metals,  fuch  as  are  commonly  called  elec- 
trums,  or  fuch  as  the  Corinthian  brafs  of  old  was  fuppofed  to 
be  ;  we  mud  obferve,  that  experience  has  taught  us  a  certain 
effeCt  of  lead,  which  could  not  be  well  conceived  a  priori  *  : 
viz.  that  by  fufion  upon  the  cupel,  it  refolves  all  the  impeifeCt 
metals,  without  exception,  into  their  fmalleft  atoms,  and  part¬ 
ly  throws  them  up  to  its  Surface  in  the  form  of  a  half  vitrified 
powdery  fubftance,  in  part  finks  along  with  them  into  the 
cupel,  and  in  part  converts  them  into  glafs,  fo  as  to  leave 
nothing  behind  but  pure  gold  and  filver. 

*  This  is  more  effectually  and  Sooner  done  by  a  proper  glafs  of 
antimony. 


Great  care  mull  be  taken,  both  in  the  fmaller  and  larger 
work,  with  refpefl  to  the  affay  by  cupellation.  It  is  incum¬ 
bent  on  the  aflay-mafter  follicitoufly  to  prevent  the  leaft  dissi¬ 
pation  or  lofs  of  his  powdered  ore  upon  the  tell  and  cupel  ; 
heedfully  to  procure  a  total  incoCtion  thereof  into  the  lead,  and 
a  fufficient  degree  of  fluidity  to  the  fcoria. 

The  greater  accuracy  is  required  in  all  thefe  refpeCIs,  becaufe, 
in  the  Smelting  of  ores,  the  matter  is  examined  by  the  pro¬ 
portion  it  bears  to  affay- weights,  which  being  exceeding 
imall,  the  greateft  caution  Should  be  ufed  to  prevent  a  lofs 
upon  the  allay  in  the  produce  of  the  pure  metal;  for  thus  the 
proprietors,  efpecialJy  in  the  cafe  of  gold,  might  come  to  be 
greatly  injured  in  the  large  weight,  if  the  Smelter,  mifguid- 
ed  by  the  report  of  the  affay- mafter,  either  negleCls  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  full  yield  of  the  ore,  or  Secretes  the  overplus.  And 
thus  likewife  the  dealers  in  filver  ore  might  come  to  be  great 
Sufferers. 

1  be  methods  employed  for  the  purpofes  of  allaying  are  now 
ail  over  Europe  pretty  much  the  fame;  but  Should  never  be 
trufied,  unlefs,  at  leaft,  two  or  three  experiments,  made  at  the 
lame  time,  by  the  fame,  or  different  perfons,  agree  in  the 
fame  report. 


And,  perhaps,  in  all  natural  philofophy,  chymiftry,  and  me 
tallurgy,  there  is  not  an  experiment  which  requires  greate 
Skill  and  accuracy  than  thefe  experiments,  in  the  art  of  affay 
mg,  fo  as  to  be  depended  upon:  nor,  indeed,  can  fuch  preci 
lion  as  is  here  required,  be  well  expeHed,  but  from  thofe  wh 
are  acquainted  with  the  rapacious  nature  of  many  volatile  mi 
neral.utnes;  and  the  methods  of  fo  retaining  them,  to  pre 
vent  their  carrying  off  the  nobler  metals  upon  the  teft. 

I  o  aftay  in  perfeflion  requires  alfo  a  knowledge  of  the  re 
rations  and  differences  of  all  the  metals  with  regard  to  eac 
other  and  particularly  to  lead  and  antimony.  As  this  a 
t nerd-ore  requires  fo  much  judgment  and  delicacy,  in  ordc 
to  praciife  it  with  fuccefs;  hence  doubtlefs  proceeds  the  diff 
culty  we  find,  in  procuring  a  true  affay  to  be  made  upo 
any  uncommon  ore,  or  mineral  fubftance  :  for  the  art  of  a 
laying  ls  extremely  backward  in  admitting  of  improvement 
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It  is  however  true,  that  if  the  fame  method  of  operation. is 
not  made  ufe  of  in  the  large  way  of  Smelting  ores,  as  is  prac¬ 
tised  in  making  of  the  fmail  affay,  the  yield  of  the  ore  in  the 
large  way  may  not  come  up  in  quantity  in  the  proportion  to 
what  the  affay  indicated  :  this  is  a  known  maxim  to  thofe  who 
have  been  concerned  in  large  works.  But,  if  the  fame  me¬ 
thod  of  working  is  praddifed  in  the  large  way  as  is  done  in  the 
aftay,  the  produce  of  metal  in  the  one  will  be  equal  to 
that  in  the  other.  Nay,  where  there  is  a  great  body  of  ore 
as  a  ton  fmelted  together,  it  is  rather  reafonable  to  think, 
from  what  has  been  intimated  before,  that  a  greater  quantity 
of  metal,  efpecially  of  gold  or  filver,  will  be  produced  in  the 
larger  way,  than  in  proportion  to  the  fmail  affay  :  for,  if  the 
identical  method  of  operation  is  pra£tifed  in  the  one  way  as  in 
the  other ;  that  is  to  fay,  if  the  fame  degree  of  flrength  in  the 
application  of  fuel  be  duly  adminillered,  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  matter,  &c.  the  fame  fluxes  ufed,  and  the  fame  art 
exerted  in  all  refpecis  in  the  great  way  as  in  the  affay,  the 
yield  of  metal  in  the  large  way  cannot  be  lefs  than  what  the 
allay,  made  in  the  fame  way,  exhibited. 

To  judge  othervvife,  fee  ms  to  fubvert  one  of  the  fundamental 
and  immutable  principles  of  nature:  for  that  is  faying,  that  the 
fame  caufe  will  not  eternally  produce  the  fame  effedf. 

It  is  rare,  indeed,  that  ihe  fame  way  of  working  is  pra&ifed 
in  the  great  way  as  is  done  in  the  afiky,  it  being  too  expenfive; 
and,  therefore,  from  the  effect  being  different,  fome  are  led 
into  an  egregious  miftake,  in  regard  to  thofe  operations.  It  is 
an  advantage  to  the  fellers  of  ore  to  difpofe  of  them  according 
to  the  moft  accurate  affay  that  can  be  made,  but  it  is  the  re- 
verfe  to  the  purchafer,  if  he  buys  them  by  fuch  affays,  and 
works  them  in  great  works  by  a  different  procefs,  which  will 
not  yield  him  near  the  like  quantity  of  metal. 

When  gold  and  filver  are  in  their  full  purity,  they  are  rather 
too  foft  and  flexible  either  to  be  wrought  into  utenfils  or  coin, 
without  being  hardened  with  an  alloy  of  fome  baler  metal. 

To  prevent  the  abufes  which  fome  might  commit  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  fuch  alloys,  the  government,  in  moft  countries,  have 
ordained  that  there  fhall  be  no  more  than  a  certain  proportion 
of  bafer  metal  added  to  a  certain  quantity  of  pure  gold  or  pure 
filver,  to  make  them  of  the  finenefs  of  what  is  called  their  re- 
fpeflive  ftandards.  *  :  ■ 

In  England  a  pound  weight  of  ftandard  filver  is  n  ounces  2 
penny-weights  of  fine  filver,  and  18  penny- weights  of  fine 
copper,  w.hich  together  make  1 2  ounces,  or  one  pound  troy 
weight. 

Of  the  troy  weights. 

14  ounces  8  penny- weights  ==  1  lb.  avoirdupoize  weight,. 

12  ounces  -  -  -  -  =  1  lb.  troy  weight, 

20  dwts,  or  penny- weights  =  1  ounce, 

24  grains  -  -  -  -  -  =  1  penny-weight, 

20  mites  -  -  -  -  -  —  1  grain, 

24  droits  -  -  -  -  -  —  1  mite, 

20  periots  -----  1  droit, 

24  blanks  -----  1  periot. 

Of  the  gold  ftandard. 

One  pound,  or  one  ounce  of  gold,  muft  contain  22  carats  of 
fine  gold,  one  carat  of  fine  filver,  and  one  carat  of  fine  cop¬ 
per,  which  together  make  24  carats,  or  one  pound,  or  one 
ounce  of  troy  weight. 

The  carat  is  a  term  ufed  by  refiners,  whereby  they  certify  a 
certain  compofition  of  weights  ufed  in  allaying  and  computing 
of  ftandard  gold  ;  and  this  carat  contains  either  the  twenty- 
fourth' part  of  a  pound,  or  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  an  ounce, 
troy. 

A  pound  carat  is  thus  divided  : 

12  ounces  -  «.  -  =  24  carats, 

4  grains  -  -  -  —  1  carat, 

4  quarters  -  -  -  =  1  grain, 

10  dwts  troy  -  -  -  —  1  carat, 

2  dwts  12  grains  troy  =  1  grain,  •> 

15  grains  troy  -  -  =  1  quarter-grain. 

An  ounce  carat  is  thus  divided  : 

I  ounce  troy  -  1=  24  carats, 

4  grains  -  -  -  =  1  carat, 

4  quarters  -  -  =  1  grain, 

20  grains  troy  -  —  1  carat, 

5  grains  troy  -  —  1  carat  grain. 

And,  according  to  the  laws  of  England,  all  forts  of  wrought 
plate  in  general  ought  to  be  made  to  the  faid  ftandard$°of 
gold  and  filver  :  and  the  current  price  of  fuch  ftandard  gold 
and  filver  is  the  common  rule  whereby  to  value  bullion, 
whether  it  be  in  maft,  bars,  dull,  or  in  foreign  coin:  but 
the  true  value  of  bullion  gold,  or  filver,  cannot  be  known 
without  being  affayed  ;  for  the  ufe  of  an  affay  is  to  difcover 
tow  much  alloy  there  is  in  any  bullion,  more  or  lefs  than 
there  is  in  the  ftandard.  If  there  be  lefs  alloy  in  it  than  there 
is  in  the  ftandard,  fo  much  as  there  is  lefs,  makes  the  bullion 
lo  much  finer,  better,  and  more  valuable  than  ftandard.  If, 
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on  the  other  hand,  there  be  more  alloy  in  the  bullipn  than 
there  is  in  the  ftandard,  fuch  bullion  will  be  coarfer,  or  worfe, 
and,  confequently,  will  be  fo  much  lefs  valuable  than 
ftandard. 

The  method  of  getting  bullion  aflayed  is  thus:  You  take  a 
flip  of  paper,  about  5  or  fix  inches  long,  and  about  4  or  5 
inches  broad,  and  put  into  it  a  few  grains  (the  ufual  quantity) 
cut  off  the  bullion  which  is  to  be  affayed,  and  fold  it  up, 
turning  in  the  Tides  and  corners,  to  prevent  its  dropping  out, 
and  underneath  you  write  down  the  owner’s  name. 

This  paper  is  carried  to  his  majefty’s  affay-office  in  the 
Tower  *,  or  to  the  company’s  office  in  Goldfmiths-hall,  or 
to  Tome  noted  experienced  affay-mafter.  After  the  fame  is 
affayed,  if  you  afk  for  it  in  the  owner’s  name,  it  will  be  re¬ 
turned  to  you  again,  with  the  gold  or  filver  in  it ;  for  which 
you  pay  the  cuitomary  fee. 

*  Though  I  am  not  acquainted  either  with  the  perfon  or  the 
name  of  the  affay-mafter  at  the  Tosver,  yet  I  have  been  well 
informed,  by  thofe  who  are  judges,  that  there  i$  not  a  more 
capable  gentleman  in  all  Europe  for  his  bufinefs ;  which  is  a 
great  advantage  to  our  dealers  in  bullion  gold  and  filver,  &c. 

When  you  come  to  open  the  paper,  you  will  find  the  affay- 
mafter’s  name  and  report,  wrote  by  him,  much  after  the  fol¬ 
lowing  form,  viz. 

A - B - - 

Silver  for  an  affay,  January  5th,  175I} 

W.  12  dwts.  ob. 

A - B - 

Gold  for  an  affay,  March  10th,  175 17 
B.  2  gra.  f. 

The  affay-mafter  always  makes  his  reports  of  filver  in  ounces, 
pennv-weights,  and  half  penny-weights ;  and  of  gold  in  ca¬ 
rats,  carat  grains,  and  the  fradtions  of  a  carat-grain  ;  and 
they  commonly  write  down  the  quantities,  with  the  numeri¬ 
cal  letters  of  the  fecretary  hand- writing.  It  muff  be  obferved, 
alfo,  that 

B  ftands  for  better  than  ftandard, 

W  - -  for  worfe, 

Ob. - for  half  penny- weight, 

Sta. -  for  ftandard. 

When  the  report  of  the  affay-mafter  is  made,  and  the  price 
of  ftandard  gold  and  filver  is  known,  it  will  be  eafy  to  judge 
of  the  price  of  that  which  is  better  or  worfe  than  ftandard,  and 
to  calx  up  any  quantity  accordingly.  See  the  articles  Gold 
and  Silver,  where  I  ftiaii  give  the  concife  practical  methods 
of  doing  this. 

ASSELANI.  The  true  name  by  which  the  Turks  call  the 
Dutch  dollar  is  Aslani.  See  that  word. 

ASSIENTO,  a  Spanifh  word,  which  properly  fignifies  a  farm. 
In  France,  where  that  word  was  firft  introduced  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  war  about  the  fucceffion  to  the  crown  of  Spain, 
they  underftood  by  the  word  affiento  a  trading  company, 
eftablifbed  for  importing  negroes  into  the  dominions  of  the 
king  of  Spain  in  America,  and  particularly  to  Buenos-Ayres. 
It  was  the  old  French  Guinea  company,  which,  after  having 
made  a  treaty  with  the  Spanifh  minifters  for  that  importation 
of  negroes,  took  the  name  of  the  company  of  the  affientifts, 
becaule  of  the  duty  they  bound  themfelves  to  pay  to  the  king 
of  Spain’s  farms,  for  every  negro  between  15  and  25,  or  30 
years  old,  found,  well-ftiaped,  and  without  any  blemiflj,  they 
fhould  import  into  Spanifh  America. 

That  treaty  of  the  French  company,  which  contained  34  ar¬ 
ticles,  was  figned  the  firft  of  September  1702,  to  continue  in 
force  10  years,  and  determine  the  ift  of  September,  1712; 
granting,  however,  to  the  company,  two  years  longer  to  im¬ 
port  the  remainder  of  the  negroes  they  had  left,  if  they  were 
not  all  imported  at  the  expiration  of  the  treaty. 

The  two  chief  articles  among  thefe  34  related,  the  one  to 
the  number  of  negroes  the  company  was  to  furnifh  the  Spa¬ 
niards  with  yearly,  and  the  other  to  the  duty  that  was  to  be 
paid  for  them  to  the  king  of  Spain,  during  the  time  of  the 
farm  or  affiento. 

As  to  the  number  of  negroes,  it  was  fixed  at  38,000,  as  long 
as  the  war,  which  was  begun  the  year  before,  fhould  conti¬ 
nue  ;  and  at  48,000  in  cafe  a  peace  was  concluded,  /ind, 
with  regard  to  the  duty  that  was  to  he  paid  to  the  king  of 
Spain,  it  was  fettled  at  33  piafters  and  for  every  negro  be¬ 
tween  15  and  25,  or  30  years  old  ;  the  greateft  part  of  which 
duty  the  company  paid  before-hand. 

The  peace  of  Utrecht,  by  which  Philip  V.  was  acknowledged 
king  of  Spain  by  queen  Anne,  and  by  all  her  allies,  except 
the  emperor,  having  put  an  end  to  the  war,  and  one  of  the 
articles  of  the  treaty  between  England  and  France  being,  that 
the  latter  fhould  give  up  the  affiento,  or  farm  of  negroes,  in 
favour  of  the  former,  the  Spaniards  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
the  Englifh,  for  the  importation  of  negroes'  into  Spanifh  A- 
merica. 

'This  treaty,  which)  in  feveral  articles,  is  like  that  which  was 
nude  with  the  P  rench  company,  but,  in  many  others,  much 
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more  to  the  advantage  of  the  Englifh,  was  to  commence 
the  1  ft  of  Aday,  1713,  and  to  continue  for  30  years ;  fo  that 
it  was  to  end  the  ift  of  May,  1743. 

The  South-Sea  company,  which  was  eftablifhed  in  England 
in  the  beginning  of  the  aboyementioned  war,  but  bad  much 
difficulty  to  keep  their  head  above  water,  undertook  to  furnifh 
Spanifh  America  with  negroes.  1  he  company  was  obliged 
to  import  4,800  negroes  a  year,  for  which  they  were  to  pay 
per  head  at  the  rate  fettled  with  the  French  company  ;  but  was 
obliged  to  pay  only  half  that  duty,  during  the  25  firft  years, 
for  every  negro  they  fhould  import  above” the  number  4,800 
ftipulated  by  the  treaty. 

The  42d  article  of  that  treaty,  which  is  the  laft,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  the  mod  confiderable  of  all,  was  not  in  the  treaty  made 
with  the  French.  By  that  article  leave  is  given  to  the  Eng- 
lifh  affientifts,  or  contractors,  to  fend  yearly  into  Spanifh  A- 
merica,  during  the  whole  time  the  treaty  was  to  continue,  a 
(hip  of  500  tons,  laden  with  the  fame  forts  of  merchandizes 
which  the  Spaniards  ufed  to  carry  thither,  with  liberty  to  fell 
and  difpofe  of  them,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Spaniards, 
at  the  fairs  of  Porto  Bello  and  Vera-Cruz. 

One  may  fafely  affert,  that  neither  the  furnUhing  the  Spa¬ 
niards  with  negroes,  which  is  the  main  fubjedt  of  that  treaty, 
nor  the  feveral  other  articles,  by  which  many  privileges  were 
granted  to  the  South-Sea  company,  did  not  all  together  prove 
fo  profitable  to  it,  as  that  liberty  alone  granted  to  theEnglifh, 
againft  the  ancient  policy,  and  the  ufual  jealoufy,  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  with  regaid  to  their  American  trade.  See  Regis¬ 
ter-Ship. 

There  have  been  five  more  articles  added  fince  to  that  treaty 
of  affiento  with  the  Englifh,  in  order  to  explain  fome  of  the 
old  ones. 

By  the  firft  it  is  agreed  that  the  treaty  fhall  be  reckoned  tct 
commence  but  in  the  year  1714.  By  the  fecond,  that  the 
Englifh  fhall  be  fuffered  to  fend  their  merchant-fhip,  though 
the  Spanifh  fleet,  or  galleons,  fhould  not  fail  to  America.  By 
the  third,  that,  during  the  firft  10  years,  that  (Lip  might  be 
of  650  tons.  Finally,  by  the  two  laft  articles  it  is  agreed, 
that  the  merchandizes  which  fhould  remain,  after  the  fale  of 
the  negroes,  fhould  be  fent  back  into  Europe,  after  the  ne¬ 
groes  had  been  landed  at  Buenos-Ayres ;  and  that,  if  the  ne¬ 
groes  were  defigned  for  Porto-Bello,  Vera-Cruz,  Carthagena, 
or  fome  other  part  of  Spanifh- America,  they  fhould  be  carried 
into  fome  of  the  Antilles  iflands  belonging  to  the  Englifh,  and 
that  it  fhould  not  be  lawful  to  fend  any  into  the  South-Sea. 
The  method  of  rating  and  paying  the  affiento-duty  for  every 
negro,  when  the  ftiip  arrives  in  the  American  dominions  of 
the  king  of  Spain,  is  the  fame  with  regard  to  the  Englifh,  as 
was  pradtifed  with  the  French ;  that  is  to  fay,  that,  when  the 
negroes  are  landed,  the  Spanifh  officers,  in  concert  with  the 
company’s  faftor,  feparate  them  into  four  clafles  as  follow  : 
In  the  firft  place,  they  put  together  all  thofe  negroes,  of  both 
fexes,  who  are  in  perfect  health,  and  from  15  to  30  years 
old.  Afterwards  they  feparate  the  old  men,  the  old  women, 
and  the  Tick,  and  make  a  fecond  lot  of  them.  Next  follow 
the  children  of  both  fexes,  from  10  to  15  years  old  :  and  fi¬ 
nally,  thofe  from  5  to  10. 

The  reparation  being  thus  made,  they  proceed  to  the  valua¬ 
tion  of  the  negroes  ;  that  is  to  fay,  they  reckon  every  negro 
of  the  firft  clafs,  being  in  perfect  health,  as  a  head,  for  which 
the  full  duty  of  33  piafters  and  J  rnuft  be  paid.  T  he  old  and 
fick,  who  make  up  the  fecond  clafs,  are  rated  at  f  of  a  head, 
and  the  duty  muft  be  paid  accordingly.  The  children  of  the 
third  clafs  are  reckoned  at  3  for  2  heads,  and  thofe  of  the  fourth 
at  2  for  one  head  ;  and,  according  to  that  eftimation,  the 
-  king’s  duty  is  paid. 

So  that  of  a  cargo  of  610  heads  of  negroes,  among  whom 
there  are  250  in  health,  and  of  the  proper  age,  60  fick  or 
old,  150  children  from  10  to  15  years  old,  and  150  from  5 
to  10,  the  king  receives  duty  but  for  470. 

250  healthy  ones  pay  duty  for  as  many  heads,  viz.  250  heads, 
60  old  or  fick,  at  1  a  head,  pay  duty  for  —  45 

1 50  children,  from  10  to  15  years,  at  J,  pay  duty  for  100 
150 - from  5  to  10  years,  at  f,  pay  duty  for  75 

610  47° 

The  affiento  adjufted  between  their  Britannic  and  Catholic 
majefties,  for  the  Englifh  company’s  o  liging  itfelf  to  fup- 
ply  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies  with  black  Haves,  for  the  term 
of  thirty  years,  to  commence  on  the  firft  day  of  May,  1713, 
and  to  end  the  fame  day  in  the  year  1743. 

I.  Her  Britifli  majefty  does  offer  and  undertake,  for  the 
perfons  whom  (he  (hail  name  and  appoint,  that  they  fliali 
oblige  and  charge  themfelves  with  the  bringing  into  the 
Weft-Indies  of  America,  belonging  to  his  Catholic  majefty, 
in  the  fpace  of  the  faid  30  years,  to  commence  on  the  ift  day 
of  May,  17  13,  and  determines  on  the  like  day,  which  will  be 
in  the  year  1743,  viz.  144,000  negroes,  pieza  de  India,  of 
both  fexes,  and  of  all  ages,  at  the  rate  of  4,800  negroes, 
piezas  de  India,  in  each  of  the  faid  30  years;  with  this  con¬ 
dition,  that  the  perfons  who  fhall  go  to  the  Weft-Indies  to 
take  care  of  the  concerns  of  the  affiento,  fhall  avoid  giving 

any 
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,nv  offence;  for,  in  feci,  cafe,  they  (hall  be  profecuteJ  and  ; 
nuniflied  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  would  have  been  in  Spain, 
if  the  like  mifdemeanors  had  been  committed  there. 

IT.  That  for  each  negroe,  piezas  de  India,  of  the  regular  nan- 
dard  of  feven  quarters,  not  being  old  or  defective,  according 
to  what  has  been  practifed  and  eftablilhed  hitherto  in  the  In¬ 
dies,  the  affientifts  (hall  pay  33  pieces  of  eight  (efcudos)  and 
one  third  of  a  piece  of  eight  ;  in  which  fum  fhall  be  accounted, 
and  fhall  be  comprehended,  all  and  all  manner  of  duties  of  al- 
cavala,  liza,  amin  de  armes,  boqueron,  or  any  other  duty 
whatfoever,  of  importation  or  regalia,  that  now  are,  or  here¬ 
after  fhall  be  impofed,  belonging  to  his  Catholic  majelly,  lo 
that  nothing  more  fhall  be  demanded  :  and,  if  any  fhould  be 
taken  by  the  governors,  royal  officers,  or  other  rniniflers, 
they  fhall  be  made  good  to  the  affiemills,  on  account  of  the 
duties  which  they  are  to  pay  his  Catholic  majefty  of  33  j  pieces 
of  eioht.  as  aforefaid,  the  fame  being  made  appear  by  an 
authentic  certificate,  which  fhall  not  be  denied  by  any  public 
notary,  thereunto  required  on  the  part  of  the  affien  tills :  for 
which  purpofe  a  general  order  (cedula)  fhall  be  iflued,  in  the 

rnofl  ample  form.  „  ,  .. 

III.  That  the  laid  affientifts  fhall  advance  to  his  Catholic  ma- 
jefly,  to  fupply  the  urgent  occafions  of  the  crown,  200,000 
pieces  of  ei<ffit  (efcudos)  in  two  even  payments  of  100,00c 
pieces  of  eight  each ;  the  firft  to  be  made  two  months  after 
his  majelly  fhall  have  approved  and  figned  this  affiento,  and 
the  fecond  at  the  end  of  two  other  months  next  after  the  firfl 
payment:  which  fum,  fo  advanced,  is  not  to  be  reimburfed 
before  the  firft  end  of  the  2C  years  of  this  affiento,  and  then 
it  may  be  deduced,  by  equal  portions,  in  the  10  laft  remain¬ 
ing  years,  after  the  rate  of  20,000  pieces  of  eight  yearly,  out 
0f° the  produce  of  the  duty  upon  negroes  which  they  are  to 
pay  in  thofe  years. 

IV.  That  the  affientifts  fhall  be  obliged  to  pay  the  aforefaid 
advance  of  200,000  pieces  of  eight  in  this  court ;  as  alfo,  from 
fix  months  to  fix  months,  the  half  of  the  amount  of  the  duties 
payable  for  the  piezas  of  Haves,  which  they  have  agreed  to 

import  yearly.  , ,  ,  ,  . 

V.  That  the  affientifts  fhall  not  be  obliged  to  pay  tne  duties 
for  more  than  4.000  negroes  (piezas  de  India)  yearly,  and  not 
for  the  remaining  800,  in  confideration  of  the  rifques  and  in- 
tereft  that  ought  to  be  made  good  to  the  affientifts,  for  the 
money  advanced,  and  payment  in  this  court  of  the  duties  for 
the  faid  4000  piezas. 

VI.  That  the  faid  affientifts,  after  they  fhall  have  imported 
the  4,800  negroes  yearly,  according  to  their  contrail,  if  they 
find  it  neceffary  for  his  Catholic  majefty’s  fervice,  and  that  of 
his  fubje&s,  to  import  a  greater  number,  they  fhall  have  li¬ 
berty  to  do  it,  during  the  firft  25  years  of  this  contrail  (as  in 
the  five  laft  years  they  fhall  import  no  more  than  the  4,800 
Screed  upon;)  with  condition,  that  they  fhall  pay  no  more 
than  16  pieces  of  eight,  and  two  thirds  of  a  piece  of  eight, 
for  all  duties  on  each  negro  (pieza  de  India)  which  they  fhall 
import  over  and  above  the  faid  4,800 ;  and  this  payment  alfo 
fhall  be  made  in  this  court.  • 

VII.  That  the  faid  affientifts  fhall  be  at  liberty  to  employ  in 
this  commerce,  for  the  carrying  of  their  cargoes,  her  majefty 
of  Great-Britain’s  own  fhips,  or  thofe  of  her  fubjeils,  or  any 
belonging  to  his  Catholic  majefty’s  fubje&s  (paying  them  their 
freight,  and  with  the  confent  of  their  owners)  navigated  with 
Englifh  or  Spanifh  mariners,  at  their  choice  ;  care  being  taken 
that  neither  the  commanders  of  thofe  fhips  employed  by  the 
affientifts,  nor  the  mariners,  do  give  any  offence,  or  caufe 
any  fcandal  to  the  exercife  of  the  Roman  catholic  religion, 
under  the  penalties,  and  purfuant  to  the  regulations,  efta- 
blifhed  by  the  firft  article  of  this  affiento.  And  alfo  it  fhall 
be  lawful  for  the  faid  affientifts,  and  they  fhall  have  power  to 
introduce  their  black  flaves  contracted  for  into  all  the  ports 
of  the  North  Sea,  and  of  Buenos-Ayres,  in  any  of  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  fhips,  in  like  manner  as  has  been  granted  tc  any 
former  affientifts. 

VIII.  And  it  is  provided,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  negroes 
which  are  carried  to  the  ports  of  the  windward  coaft,  Sandla 
Martha,  Cumana,  and  Maracaybo,  fhall  not  be  fold  by  the 
faid  affientifts  for  more  .than  after  the  rate  of  300  pieces  of 
eight  each  ;  but  as  to  the  other  ports  of  New  Spain,  its  illands, 
and  Terra  Firma,  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  the  faid  affientifts  to 
fell  them  at  the  beft  prices  they  fhall  be  able  to  get. 

IX.  That  the  laid  affientifts  being  allowed,  for  the  reafons 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  article,  to  import  their  negroes 
into  all  the  ports  of  the  North  Sea,  it  is  alfo  agreed  that  they 
fhall  have  power  to  do  it  in  the  river  of  Plata,  his  Catholic 
majefty  allowing  them  out  of  the  4,800  negroes,  which,  pur¬ 
fuant  to  this  affiento,  they  are  to  import  yearly,  to  bring  in¬ 
to  the  laid  river  of  Plata  or  Buenos-Ayres,  in  each  of  the  faid 
30  years  of  this  affiento,  to  the  number  of  1200  of  thefe  piezas 
de  India  of  both  fexes,  to  fell  them  there  at  fuch  prices  as 
they  fit  all  be  able,  fhipping  the  fame  in  four  veffels,  large 
enough  to  carry  them ;  800  of  them  to  be  difpofed  of  at 
Buenos-Ayres,  and  the  remaining  400  may  be  carried  into, 
and  ferve  for  the  provinces  above,  and  kingdom  of  Chili  ; 
Idling  them  to  the  inhabitants,  if  they  will  come  to  buy  them, 
in  the  laid  port  of  Buenos-Ayres.  It  being  hereby  declared, 
that  her  Britannic  majefty,  and  the  affientifts,  in  her  name, 
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may  hold  In  the  faid  river  of  Plata  fome  parcels  of-land,  which 
his  Catholic  majelly  fhall  appoint,  or  aflign,  purfuant  to  what 
is  ftipulated  in  the  preliminaries  of  peace,  from  the  time  of 
the  commencing  of  this  affiento,  fufficient  to  plant,  to  culti¬ 
vate,  and  breed" cattle  therein,  for  the  fubliftence  or  the  per- 
fons  belonging  to  the  affiento,  and  their  negroes  ;  and  they 
fhall  be  allowed  to  build  houfes  there  of  timber,  and  not  of 
any  other  materials ;  and  they  fhall  not  throw  up  the  earth, 
nor  make  any  the  leaft  (or  flighted)  fortification.  And  his 
Catholic  m  jefty  fhall-alfo  appoint  an  officer  to  his  fatisfa&ion, 
one  of  his  own  fubjeds,  who  fhall  refide  upon  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  lands,  under  whole  command  are  to  be  all  fuch 
things  as  relate  to  the  faid  land:  and  all  other  matters  that 
concern  the  affiento,  fhall  be  under  that  of  the  governor  and 
royal  officers  of  Buenos-Ayres:  and  the  affientifts  fhall  not, 
on  account  of  the  faid  lands,  be  obliged  to  pay  any  duties 
during  the  time  ot  the  faid  affiento. 

X.  In  order  to  the  carrying  and  introducing  of  black  flaves 
into  the  provinces  of  the  South-Sea,  liberty  is  to  be  granted, 
as  it  is  hereby  granted,  to  the  aflientifts,  to  freight  either  at 
Panama,  or  in  any  other  dock  or  port  of  the  South-Sea,  fhips, 
or  frio-ates  of  about  400  ten?,  little  more  or  lei's,  on  board 
which  they  may  fhip  them  at  Panama,  and  carry  them  to  all 
the  other  ports  of  Peru,  and  no  others  on  that  fide  ;  and  to 
man  thofe  fhips  with  fuch  feameo,  and  appoint  fuch  officers, 
both  military  and  for  fea,  as  they  fhall  think  fit ;  and  may 
bring  back  the  produce  of  the  fale  thereof  to  the  faid  port  of 
Panama,  as  well  in  fruits  of  the  country,  as  in  money,  bars 
of  filver,  or  ingots  of  gold,  and  fo  as  they  may  not  be  obliged 
to  pay  any  duties  for  the  filver  or  gold  which  they  fhall  bring, 
either  upon  importation  or  exportation,  it  being  ftamped, 
and  without  fraud,  and  appearing  to  be  the  produce  of  the 
negroes.  And  likewife  leave  is  granted  to  the  faid  affientifts 
to  fend  from  Europe  to  Porto-Bello,  and  from  Porto-Bello  to 
Panama,  by  the  river  Chagre,  or  by  land- carriage,  cables, 
fails,  iron,  timber,  and  likewife  all  other  ftores  and  provifions, 
neceflary  for  the  Aid  fhips,  frigates,  or  barcolongo’s,  and  for 
the  maintaining  the  fame  ;  provided  that  they  fhall  not  be 
allowed  to  fell  or  trade  in  the  faid  ftefres,  in  the  whole  nor  in 
part,  under  any  pretence  whatfoever  ;  unlefs  it  fhall  appear 
that  they  had  obtained  leave  for  the  fale  thereof  from  his  Ca¬ 
tholic  majefty.  And  it  is  farther  provided,  that,  when  the 
term  of  this  affiento  is  ended,  the  faid  affientifts  fhall  not  be 
allowed  to  make  ufe  of  the  faid  fhips,  frigates,  or  barks,  to 
carry  them  to  Europe,  becaufe  of  the  inconveniences  that 
might  enfue. 

XI.  The  faid  affientifts  may  make  ufe  of  Englifh  or  Spaniards, 
at  their  choice,  for  the  management  and  dirediion  of  this  af¬ 
fiento  as  well  in  the  ports  of  America  as  in  the  inland  places  ; 
declaring  and  commanding,  that  the  Englifh,  during  the 
whole  time  of  this  affiento,  fhall  be  regarded  and  treated  as 
if  they  were  fubjedls  of  the  crown  of  Spain  :  with  this  re- 
ftridlion,  that  there  fhall  not  refide  in  any  one  of  the  faid 
ports  of  the  Indies  more  than  4  or  6  Englifhmen  ;  out  of  which 
number  the  faid  affientifts  may  chufe  fuch  as  they  fhall  think  fit 
and  fhall  have  occafion  to  fend  up  into  the  country,  where 
negroes  are  allowed  to  be  carried,  for  the  management  and 
recovery  of  their  effects  ;  which  they  fhall  perform  in  the  moft 
convenient  manner,  and  that  which  they  fhall  think  beft, 
under  the  regulation  mentioned  in  the  firft:  article,  without 
any  hindrance  from  any  minifters,  civil  or  military,  under 
any  pretence,  unlefs  they  can  be  charged  with  ailing  con¬ 
trary  to  the  eftablifhed  laws,  or  to  the  contents  of  this  af¬ 
fiento. 

XII.  That,  for  the  better  management  of  this  affiento,  his 
Catholic  majefty  will  be  pleafed  to  grant,  that,  as  foon  as  the 
peace  is  proclaimed,  her  Britannic  majefty  may  fend  two  fhips 
of  war  with  the  faid  factors,  officers,  and  others,  who  are  to 
be  employed  in  this  fervice,  giving  firft  a  lift  of  the  names 
both  of  the  one  and  the  others,  that  are  to  go  afhore  in  all 
the  ports,  where  they  fhall  be  allowed  to  fettle  and  regulate 
their  fadlories,  as  well  that  they  may  go  with  the  greater  con- 
veniency  and  fecurity,  as  that  they  may  provide  all  things 
neceflary  for  the  receiving  the  veflels  that  fhall  go  with  ne¬ 
groes  ;  which  being  obliged  to  go  to  take  the  blacks  in  upon 
the  coaft  of  Africa,  and  thence  tranfport  them  to  the  port  of 
the  Spanifh  America,  it  would  be  very  incommodious,  as  wreil 
as  unprofitable,  for  the  factors  and  others  employed,  to  go 
on  board  the  fhips  made  ufe  of  in  thofe  voyages  ;  and  yet  it 
is  indifpenfibly  neceffary  that  houfes  be  prepared  before  hand 
for  them  to  dwell  in,  and  all  other  provifions  made  which  they 
fhall  want ;  and  for  the  tranfporting  of  the  faflors,  and  others, 
belonging  to  the  company,  to  Buenos-Ayres,  a  veffel  of  a 
middling  burden  fhall  be  allowed.  And  it  is  hereby  declared, 
that  as  well  this  veffel,  as  the  two  fhips  of  war,  are  to  be  vifited 
and  fearched  in  the  feveral  ports  by  the  royal  officers,  who 
may  feize  their  merchandize,  if  they  carry  any.  And  farther, 
the  faid  fhips  fhall  be  furnifhed  with  neceffary  provifions  for 
their  return,  at  a  reafonable  rate. 

XIII.  1  he  faid  affientifts  may  nominate,  in  all  the  ports  and 
chief  places  of  America,  judges  confervators  of  this  affiento, 
whom  they  may  remove  and  difplace,  and  appoint  others  at 
pleafure,  in  the  manner  allowed  to  the  Portugurze  in  the 
eighth  article  of  their  affiento. 
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XIV.  It  (hall  not  be  lawful  for  the  viceroys,  &c.  or  other 
tribunal  or  minifter  whatever,  of  his  Catholic  majefty,  to  lay 
an  embargo  on,  or  detain  the  fhips  belonging  to  this  affiento, 
nor  to  hinder  them  in  their  voyages,  under  any  pretence  what¬ 
ever  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  fhall  be  obliged  to  afford 
them  all  the  favour,  affiftance,  and  fuccour,  that  the  faid 
affientifts,  or  their  failors,  fhall  deftre,  for  the  more  fpeedy 
fitting  out,  difpatching,  and  lading  of  their  faid  fhips  ;  and 
likewife  the  victuals,  and  all  other  things  they  fhall  ftand  in 
need  of  for  forwarding  their  voyages,  at  the  current  prices ; 
with  this  warning  and  under  this  penalty,  that  thofe  who  do 
otherwife  fhall  be  obliged,  at  their  own  proper  cofts,  to  make 
good  and  fatisfy  all  the  damages  and  Ioffes  which  the  affien¬ 
tifts  may  fuftain  by  fuch  impediment  or  detention. 

XV.  Neither  fhall  the  viceroys,  &c.  or  any  other  tribunal  or 
office  whatfoever,  take,  feize,  detain,  or  lay  an  embargo  by 
violence,  or  in  any  other  manner,  under  any  pretence,  or  for 
any  caufe  or  motive  whatfoever,  on  any  of  the  flock,  goods, 
and  effects,  that  are  the  produce  of  this  afliento,  or  belonging 
to  the  affientifts :  nor  fhall  the  faid  miniflers  fearch  the  houfes 
or  warehoufes  of  the  fadtors,  or  others  belonging  to  this  af- 
fiento  ;  unlefs  in  cafe  it  fhall  have  been  proved  that  there  has 
been  fome  fraudulent  and  prohibited  importation. 

XVI  That  the  faid  affientifts,  their  fadlors,  &c.  may  em¬ 
ploy  in  their  fervice  fuch  mariners,  carriers,  and  workmen, 
as  they  fhall  have  occafion  for,  to  load  and  unload  their  fhips 
and  veffels,  upon  a  voluntary  agreement  made  with  them, 
and  paying  them  fuch  falaries  and  ftipends  as  they  fhall  have 
agreed  for. 

XVII.  That  the  faid  affientifts  fhall  have  liberty  to  load,  at 
their  choice,  the  effects  they  may  have  in  the  Indies,  upon 
the  fhips  of  the  flota  or  the  galleons,  to  bring  them  into  Eu¬ 
rope,  agreeing  for  the  freight  with  the  captains  and  owners  of 
the  faid  fhips,  or  upon  the  veffels  belonging  to  the  affiento ; 
which,  if  they  think  it  convenient,  may  come  under  convoy 
with  the  faid  flotas  and  galleons,  or  other  fhips  of  war  belong¬ 
ing  to  his  Catholic  majefty ;  and  that  the  effects  which  fhall 
come  in  them,  arid  fhall  appear,  by  an  authentic  writing,  to 
belong  to  the  affientifts,  fhall  be  free  of  all  duties  whatfoever, 
on  their  importation  in  Spain,  but  they  are  not  to  bring  on 
board  them  any  Spanifh  paffenger,  or  any  effects  of  any  fub- 
jedt  of  his  Catholic  majefty. 

XVIII.  That  from  the  firft  day  of  May  of  this  prefent  year 
1713,  till  they  fhall  have  taken  poffeffion  of  this  affiento,  nor 
after  their  taking  fuch  poffeffion,  it  fhall  not  be  lawful  for  the 
French  Guinea  company,  or  any  other  perfon  whatfoever,  to 
introduce  any  negro  Have  into  India ;  it  is  agreed,  that  when 
the  faid  affientifts  fhall  have  notice  that  any  fhip  with  negroes 
(not  belonging  to  them)  is  come  upon  the  coaft,  or  entered 
into  any  port,  they  may  fit  out,  arm,  and  fend  out  immedi¬ 
ately  fuch  veffels  as  they  fhall  have  of  their  own,  or  any 
others  belonging  to  his  Catholic  majefty,  or  his  fubjedts,  with 
whom  they  fhall  agree,  to  take,  feize,  and  confifcate  fuch 
fhips  and  their  negroes,  of  whatever  nation  they  be,  or  to 
whomfoever  the  fame  fhall  belong  ;  firft  having  leave  from 
the  governors,  to  whom  they  fhall  communicate  what  oc¬ 
curs,  and  defire  them  to  interpofe  their  authority. 

XIX.  That  the  faid  affientifts,  their  fadlors  and  agents,  fhall 
have  power  to  navigate  and  import  their  negro  flaves,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  contrail,  to  all  the  fouthern  ports  of  his  Ca- 
tho.ic  majefty’s  Weft-Indies,  including  the  river  of  Plata, 
with  prohibition  to  all  others,  whether  fubjedls  of  the  crown 
or  ftrangers,  to  carry  and  introduce  thither  any  negroes,  un¬ 
der  the  penalties  eftablifhed  by  the  laws  that  relate  to  this  con¬ 
trail  of  trade. 

XX.  That  in  cafe  the  faid  affientifts  be  molefted  in  the  exe¬ 
cution  and  performance  of  this  afliento,  and  that  their  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  rights  be  diflurbed  by  way  of  fuits  at  law,  or  in 
any  other  manner  whatfoever,  his  Catholic  majefty  declares, 
that  he  will  referve  to  himfelf  alone  the  cognizance  thereof, 
and  of  all  caufes  that  may  be  moved  thereupon,  with  an  in¬ 
hibition  to  all  judges  and  juftices,  to  take  to  themfelves  the 
examination  and  cognizance  of  the  faid  caufes,  or  of  the  fuits, 
omiffions,  or  defedls,  that  may  happen  in  the  performance  of 
this  affiento. 

XXI.  That,  whenever  the  fhips  of  the  faid  affientifts  fhall  ar¬ 
rive  in  the  ports  of  the  Indies  with  their  cargoes  of  negroes, 
the  captains  thereof  fhall  be  obliged  to  certify,  that  there  is 
not  any  contagious  diftemper  amongft  them,  that  the  go¬ 
vernor  and  royal  officers  may  permit  them  to  enter  into  the 
faid  ports  j  without  which  certificates  they  fhall  not  be  ad¬ 
mitted.. 

XXII.  When  the  faid  fhips  fhall  have  entered  into  any  of 
the  ports,  they  are  (to  be  vifited  by  the  governor  and  royal 
officers,  and  fearched  to  the  bottom,  even  to  the  ballaft  ;  and, 
having  landed  their  negroes  in  whole  or  in  part,  they  may  at 
the  fame  time  land  the  provifions,  which  they  fhall  bring  for 
their  fubfittence,  laying  them  up  in  particular  houfes  or  ma¬ 
gazines.  But  they  fhall  not  land,  import,  or  vend  any  goods 
or  merchandize,  under  any  pretence  or  motive  whatfoever : 
and,  if  there  fhould  be  any  on  board  the  fhips,  they  fhall  be 
feized,  as  if  they  were  found  on  fhore ;  excepting  only  the 
faid  negro  Haves,  and  the  magazines  of  provifions  for  their 
fubfiftence,  under  the  penalty,  that  thofe  who  are  guilty 
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fhall  be  feverely  punifhed,  and  their  merchandize  and  effedla 
confiscated  or  burned,  and  they  fhall  be  declared  for  ever  in¬ 
capable  of  having  any  employment  in  the  faid  affiento.  And 
it  is  declared,  that  the  fhips  on  board  which  the  negroes  fhall 
be,  or  any  of  the  provifions  brought  for  their  fubfiftence, 
ffiall  not  be  liable  to  the  faid  forfeiture  and  confutation,  they 
being  declared  to  remain  free,  as  not  being  in  fault;  and  the 
perfon  or  perfons,  who  have  charge  of  them,  may  go  on  with 
their  traffic  ;  and,  if  the  merchandize  or  goods  feized  do  not 
exceed  the  value  of  100  pieces  of  eight  (efcudos)  they  fhall  be 
burned  without  any  rem.ffion  (being  firft  appraifed)  and  the 
captain  fhall  be  condemned  to  pay  the  fum  at  which,  they 
were  appraifed,  as  a  punifhment  for  bis  negledl  and  oihiffion  *’ 
and,  if  he  does  not  pay  down  the  value  of  what  fhall  have 
been  fo  feized,  he  fhall  be  fufpended  and  imprifoned  till  pay¬ 
ment  made  ;  but,  if  it  be  proved  that  he  was  not  an  accom¬ 
plice,  he  fhall  be  obliged  to  deliver  up  the  perfon  ouilty  and 
in  that  cafe  he  fhall  be  free.  0 


X^III*  That  the  vidluals  and  other  provifions  which  fhall 
be  put  on  fhore  for  the  fubfiftence  of  the  negroes,  fhall  not 
pay  any  duties  of  importation  or  exportation  ;  but,  if  the 
affientifts  buy  or  export  them  from  the  ports,  then  fhall  they 
be  obliged  to  pay  the  duties  eftablifhed,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  his  Catholic  majefty’s  fubjedls  ought  to  do. 

XXIV.  That  the  duties  upon  the  negroes  imported  are  to 
be  due  from  the  day  of  their  landing  in  any  of  the  ports  of 
the  Indies,  after  the  fearch  made,  and  all  matters  regulated 
by  the  royal  officers ;  that,  if  any  of  the  faid  negroes  die 
within  the  fpace  of  fifteen  days,  from  the  time  of  their  being 
put  on  fhore,  the  affientifts  fhall  not  be  obliged  to  pay  any 
duties,  in  regard  they  were  not  landed  for  fale;  which  being 
expired,  if  they  fhall  be  yet  alive,  then  they  fhall  become  in¬ 
debted  for  the  duties  for  them,  purfuant  to  what  is  agreed  in. 
the  fifth  article. 

XXV.  That  after  the  affientifts,  or  their  fadlors,  fhall  have 
fettled  the  duties,  and  fold  part  of  their  loading  of  blacks, 
which  they  had  brought  to  that  port,  they  fhaH°be  allowed 
to  carry  the  remainder  to  any  other  port,  carrying  certificates 
from  the  royal  officers,  of  having  there  accounted  for  the 
duties,  that  fo  the  fame  may  not  be  demanded  of  them  a<rain 
in  any  other  port;  and  they  may  receive,  in  payment  for 
thofe  they  fhall  fell,  money,  bars  of  filver,  and  ingots  of 
gold,  which  fhall  have  paid  the  king’s  quinto  without  fraud, 
as  alfo  the  produce  of  the  country ;  which  they  may  carry 
away,  and  embark  freely,  as  being  the  produce  of  the  fale  of 
the  faid  negroes,  without  being  obliged  to  pay  any  duties, 
except  only  thofe  that  fhall  be  eftablifhed  in  the  places  from 
whence  thofe  fruits  and  effedts  are  brought.  ' 

XXVI.  That  the  fhips  which  fhall  be  employed  by  this  affi¬ 
ento,  may  fail  from  the  ports  of  Great- Britain  or  Spain,  at 
the  choice  of  the  affientifts,  who  fhall  give  an  account  to  his 
Catholic  majefty  of  what  fhips  they  fhall  difpatch  yearly  for 
the  negro  trade,  and  the  ports  for  which  they  are  defigned, 
and  may  return  to  either,  with  the  money,  &c.  being  the 
produce  of  the  fale  of  the  negroes  ;  and  they  fhall  be  under 
this  obligation,  that,  if  the  returns  come  into  the  pSrts  of 
Spain,  the  captains  and  commanders  fhall  give  to  his  Catho¬ 
lic  majefty’s  miniflers  an  authentic  regifter,  by  which  it  may 
appear  what  they  have  on  board  ;  and,  if  they  come  back  to 
Great-Britain,  they  fhall  fend  over  an  exad  account  of  their 
lading,  that  his  majefty  may  be  fully  informed  thereof. 
XXVII.  If  it  fhould  happen  that  the  fhips  of  this  affiento 
fhould  be  fitted  out  as  fhips  of  war,  and  fhould  take  any 
prizes  from  enemies  of  either  crown,  or  from  the  pirates  that 
ufually  cruize  and  plunder  in  the  Teas  of  America,  they  may 
bring  them  into  any  port  belonging  to  his  Catholic  majefty, 
where  they  are  to  be  admitted ;  and,  the  faid  prizes  being  de¬ 
clared  good  and  lawful,  the  captors  fhall  not  be  obliged  to 
pay  greater  duties  upon  the  entry  of  their  prizes,  than  what 
are  eftablifhed  and  payable  by  the  natural  fubjedls  of  his  ma¬ 
jefty  ;  deducting  a  fourth  part  of  the  produce  of  the  fale 
thereof,  which  is  to  belong  to  his  Catholic  majefty. 

And,  for  the  preventing  all  manner  of  doubt  and  cavil,  his 
majefty  declares,  that  the  fhips,  ketches,  and  other  veffel* 
(thus  made  prize  of)  of  whatever  fort  they  be,  with  their 
arms,  guns,  ammunition,  and  all  the  furniture  and  tackle  on 
board  them,  fhall  belong  to  the  captors. 

XXVIII.  It  is  agreed,  that  both  their  majefties  fhall  be  con¬ 
cerned  for  one  half  of  this  trade,  each  of  them  a  quarter  part, 
which  is  to  belong  to  them,  purfuant  to  this  agreement. 
And  whereas  it  is  neceflary  that  his  Catholic  majefty  (in  order 
to  have  and  enjoy  the  benefit  and  gain  that  may  be  obtained 
by  this  trade)  fhould  advance  to  the  laid  affientifts  1, 000,000 
of  pieces  of  eight  (efcudos)  or  a  quarter  of  the  fum,  which 
they  fhall  judge  neceflary  for  the  putting  of  this  commerce 
into  a  good  order  and  method,  it  is  agreed,  that,  if  his  Catho¬ 
lic  majefty  fhall  not  think  it  convenient  to  advance  the  faid 
fum,  the  aforementioned  affientifts  do  offer  to  do  it  out  of 


their  own  money,  upon  condition,  that  his  Catholic  majefty 
fhall  make  good  the  intereft  out  of  what  they  fhall  be  ac¬ 
countable  for  to  him,  after  the  rate  of  eight  per  cent,  yearly. 
And  his  Catholic  majefty  is  to  name  two  diredlors  or  fadtor^ 
who  are  to  refide  at  London,  two  more  in  the  Indies,  and  one 
at  Cadiz,  that  they  may  be  concerned  on  his  part  (together 
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•tu  Aofe  of  her  Britannic  majefty  and  thofe  that  (hall  be  in- 
n  in  au  the  diredions,  purchafes,  and  accounts  of 
tffif affiento,  to  whom  his  catholic  majefty  is  to  give  proper 

-  account  of 

,Mr  profits  and  gain  at  the  end  of  the  full  five  years  of  this 
affiento;  which  accounts,  as  well  of  the  charge  as  the  pr 
duce  a?e  firft  to  be  examined  and  fettled  by  her  Bn  an 
maiefty’s  minifters  employed  in  (his  fervice,  in  regar  to 
fhare  (he  is  to  have  in  this  affiento  and  then  to  be ' 
in  like  manner  in  this  . court  :  and  his  catholic  majefty  _ 
of  the  profits  may  be  adjufted  and  recovered  from  the  affie  - 
tills,  who  are  to  be  obliged  to  pay  the  fame  moft  regularly 
and  punctually,  in  purfuance  of  this  article,  which  is  to  he  o 
the  fame  force  and  vigour,  as  if  it  were  a  public  inftrumen  , 
and  under  the  regulation  mentioned  in  the  twenty-eighth  ar- 
tide,  concerning  the  fadors  whom  his  catholic  xnajefty 

XXX  That  if  the  amount  of  the  gain  made,  during  ihe  firft 
five  years,  does  exceed  the  fum  which  the  aflientifts  a.e  to  ad¬ 
vance,  and  fhall  advance,  for  his  catholic  majefty,  t°  e 
with  ’the  intereft  of  eight  per  cent,  which  is  to  be  .ncludJ 
and  made  good  in  the  manner  above-mentioned,  the  affie  i 
tills  are  to  reimburfe  themfelves  in  the  firft  place  what  they 
fhall  have  advanced,  with  all  the  intereft,  and  then  to  p  y 
his  catholic  majefty  the  remainder  of  the  profit  that  lh 
come  to  his  lhare,  together  with  the  dut.es  upon  negroes  an¬ 
nually  imported,  without  any  delay  or  impediment,  wl 
pradfee  is  likewife  to  be  ofiferved  and  continued  every  five 
years  fucceffively,  during  the  term  of  this  affiento. 

!XXXI  That  whereas  the  faid  aflientifts  have  offered,  by  the 
third  article  of  this  contrad,  to  advance  200,000  pieces  of 
ejaht  in  the  manner  therein  expreffed,  they  fhall  not  be  re- 
imburfed  the  fame,  till  the  end  of  the  firft  20  years  of  this 
affiento,  as  is  mentioned  in  the  faid  third  article. 

XXXII.  That,  from  and  after  the  determination  and  fulfilling 
of  this  affiento,  his  catholic  majefty  does  grant  to  the  aflien¬ 
tifts  the  fpace  of  three  years  to  adjuft  their  accounts,  an  ga¬ 
ther  in  ail  their  effeds  in  the  Indies,  and  make  up  a  balance 
of  the  whole;  during  which  term  of  three  years,  the  faid  af- 
fientifts,  their  fadors,  agents,  and  others  employed  by  them, 
fhall  enjoy  the  fame  privileges  and  immunities,  as  are  granted 
to  them  for  the  term  of  this  contrad. 

XXXIII.  That  all  the  debtors  to  the  aflientifts  fhall  be  com¬ 
pelled  and  forced  to  pay  their  debts,  by  taking  them  and 
their  goods  in  execution,  thefe  debts  being  conlidered  upon 
the  fame  foot  as  thofe  due  to  his  catholic  majefty  himfelf; 
who  declares  them  as  fucb,  that  they  may  be  the  more  effec¬ 
tually  recovered. 

XXXIV.  That  it  being  requifite  for  the  fupport  and  fubfif- 
tence  of  the  negro  Haves,  who  fhall  be  fet  on  fhore  in  the 
ports  of  the  Weft-Indies,  as  likewife  of  all  the  perfons  employ¬ 
ed  in  this  commerce,  to  keep  conftantly  magazines  filled  with 
cloathing,  medicines,  provifions,  and  other  neceffaries,  in  all 
the  fadories  that  fhall  be  eftablifhed,  for  the  more  eafy  and 
better  management  of  this  affiento  ;  as  alfo  with  all  naval 
flores,  for  the  repairing  of,  and  furnifhing  the  fhips  and  vef- 
fels  employed  in  its  fervice;  his  catholic  majefty  will  pleafe  to 
allow  them,  from  time  to  time,  to  bring  from  Europe,  or 
her  Britannic  majefty’s  colonies  in  North  America,  diredly 
to  the  ports  and  coafts  of  the  northern  fea  of  the  Spanifh 
Weft-Indies,  where  there  fhall  be  royal  officers,  or  their  depu¬ 
ties,  and  likewife  to  the  river  of  Plata  or  Buenos- Ayres, 
cloathing,  medicines,  provifions,  and  naval  flores,  for  the  life 
only  of  the  aflientifts,  their  negroes,  fadors,  fervants,  mari¬ 
ners,  and  fhips ;  and  that  they  may  import  the  fame  in  fmall 
veffels,  of  about  150  tons. 

XXXV.  For  the  refrefhing  and  preferving  in  health  the  negro 
flaves,  which  they  (hall  import  into  the  Weft-Indies,  after  fo 
‘Jong  and  painful  a  voyage,  and  to  prevent  any  contagious  ill- 
nef's  or  diftemper  amongft  them,  the  fadors  of  this  affiento 
fhall  be  allowed  to  hire  fuch  parcels  of  land  as  they  fhall 
think  fit,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  places  where  the  fado¬ 
ries  fhall  be  eftablifhed,  in  order  to  cultivate  the  faid  lands 
and  make  plantations,  in  which  they  may  raife  frefli  pro- 
vifions  for  their  relief  and  fubfiftence  ;  which  cultivating  and 
improvement  is  to  be  performed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  and  the  negro  flaves,  and  not  by  any  others ;  nor 
may  any  minifters  of  his  catholic  majefty  hinder  them,  pro¬ 
vided  they  keep  to  this  rule. 

XXXVI.  That  leave  fhall  be  granted  to  the  aflientifts  to  fend 
a  fhip  of  300  tons  to  the  Canary  iflands,  and  to  carry  from 
thence  fuch  fruits  as  are  cuftoinarily  taken  on  hoard  there  for 
America,  purluant  to  what  was  allowed  to  Don  Bernardo 
Francifco  Marin,  by  the  26th  article  of  his  affiento,  and  by 
the  2 1  ft  article  of  the  affiento  of  the  Guinea  company  of 

1  ortugal,  for  one  time  only,  during  the  continuance  of  this 
affiento. 

XXX  VH.  That  orders  (hall  be  difpatched  for  the  publication, 
m  all  the  ports  of  America,  of  an  indulto  for  the  negroes  un¬ 
duly  imported,  from  the  day  that  this  affiento  is  to  take  place  ; 
witn  tree  liberty  to  the  fadors  to  lay  an  indulto  on  them,  at 

W,b%U™.nd  rnVhey  W  think  fit  i  and  that  the  produce 
o.  Jl.s  mdul-o  fhall  me  applied  to  the  benefit  of  the  aflientifts, 


ASS 

who  fhall  be  obliged  .0  pay  to  his  catholic  majefly  the  regular 
duties  of  33  pieces  of  eight,  and  one  th.rd  of  »  PB  ot  eight, 
for  each  negro,  at  the  time  that  the  mdultc J  is  laid, 

XXXVIII  That  for  the  more  expedit  ous  difpatcn  o,  this  af- 
fan  hii  m  jelly  will  eftabtilh  a  junta  of  three  m, miters,  fuch 
a,  he  fhall  'think  moll  proper,  who  with  the  affiftan.ee  of  the 
filial  and  fecretary  of  the  council  of  the  Indies  fha, I  hear  and 
take  cognizance  (excluf.ve  of  all  others)  of  all  matters  and 
raufes  relating  thereunto,  and  that  the  faid  junta  (hall  lay  be. 
fore  his  majefty  what  (hall  occur  to  them,  in  tne  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  was  praaifed  for  the  French  company. 

XXXIX.  That  all  the  conceffions  in  former  affientos,  to  Don 
Dominao  Grillo,  the  confuiado  of  Seville,  Don  Nicolas  Por- 
cio  Don  Bernardo  Marin  y  Gufman,  the  companies  of  I  or- 
tUcral  and  France,  not  being  contrary  to  the  contrad,  (hall  be 
underftood  and  declared  to  be  in  its  favour,  as  if  they  were 
herein  literally  inferted  ;  and  that  all  the  orders  that  have,  at 
any  time,  been  difpatched  in  favour  of  thofe  fore-mentioned 
aflientifts  (hall  be  granted  to  thefe,  whenever  they  (hall  aft? 
them,  without  any  doubt  or  difficulty. 

XL-  That,  in  cafe  of  a  declaration  of  war  (which  God  for¬ 
bid)  of  the  crown  of  Great-Britain  againft  that  of  Spain,  or 
of  Spain  againft  Great-Britain,  this  affiento  is  to  befufpended; 
however,  the  aflientifts  are  to  be  fuffered  to  remove  with. all 
fecurity  (during  the  fpace  of  one  year  and  an  half,  from  the 
time  of  the  declaration  of  fuch  rupture)  all  their  effeds,  and 
to  bring  them  home  freely,  in  fuch  of  their  fhips  as  fhall  then 
happen  to  be  in  the  ports  of  the  Indies,  or  in  thofe  belonging 
to  Spaniards;  with  this  condition,  that,  if  they  fhould 
bring  them  to  the  ports  of  Spain,  they  may  freely  carry  them 
away  again,  as  if  the  affiento  was  yet  in  force  ;  it  being  firft 
made  to  appear,  that  they  are  the  produce  of  the  negro  trade. 
And  it  is  farther  declared,  that  if  it  (hould  happen  that  the 
crowns  of  Spain  and  England,  or  either  of  them,  jointly  or 
feparafely,  fhall  enter  upon  a  war  with  other  nations,  in  inch 
cafe  the  fhips  employed  in  this  affiento  are  to  have  paffes,  and 
carry  flags  with  different  arms  from  what  are  ufually  borne  by 
the  Englifli  or  Spaniards,  fuch  a?  his  catholic  majefty  fhall 
pleafe  to  make  choice  of ;  in  order  to  the  fecuring  of  which, 
her  Britannic  majefty  will  take  upon  her  to  follicit  and 
obtain,  that  in  the  enfuing  general  treaty  of  peace  an  exprefs 
article  may  be  inferted,  that  all  the  princes  may  take  notice 
of  it. 

XLI.  That  all  the  contents  of  this  prefent  contrad  fhall  be 
fully,  and  fincerely,  and  punctually  executed,  for  the  term  of 
30  years,  during  which  this  affiento  is  to  continue,  and  the 
three  years  farther,  which  are  allowed  to  the  aflientifts  for  the 
getting  in  their  effeds,  and  balancing  their  accounts,  as  has 
been  already  mentioned. 

XLII.  And  finally,  bis  maj’efty  grants  to  the  faid  aflientifts, 
their  agents,  fadors,  minifters,  officers  civil  and  military, 
as  well  at  fea  as  at  land,  all  the  favours,  freedoms,  privi¬ 
leges,  and  exemptions,  that  have  ever  been  granted  to  any 
former  aflientifts,  without  any  reftridion  or  limitation,  fa 
far  as  they  are  not  contrary  to  what  is  agreed  and  expreffed  in 
the  foregoing  articles ;  which  the  aflientifts  do  likewife  oblige 
themfelves  to  accomplifh,  and  execute  entirely  and  punc¬ 
tually. 

Befides  the  foregoing  articles,  ftipulated  on  behalf  of  the 
Englifh  company,  his  catholic  majefty  conftdering  the  Ioffes 
which  former  aflientifts  have  fuftained,  and  upon  this  exprefs 
condition,  that  the  faid  company  (hall  not  carry  on  nor  at¬ 
tempt  any  unlawful  trade,  diredly  nor  indiredly,  under  any 
pretence  whatfoever ;  and  to  manifeft  to  her  Britannic  majefty 
how  much  he  defires  to  pleafe  her,  and  tp  confirm  more  and 
more  a  ftrid  and  good  correfpopdence,  he  has  been  pleafed,  by 
his  royal  decree  of  the  12th  of  March,  in  this  prefent  year,  to 
allow,  to  the  company  of  this  affiento,  a  fhip  of  500  tons 
yearly,  during  the  30  years  of  its  continuance,  to  trade  there¬ 
with  to  the  Indies  ;  in  which  his  catholic  majefty  is  to  par¬ 
take  a  fourth  part  of  the  gain,  as  in  the  affiento;  befides  which 
fourth,  his  catholic  majefty  is  to  receive  5  per  cent,  out  of  the 
neat  gain  of  the  other  three  parts  which  belong  to  England : 
upon  this  exprefs  condition,  that  they  may  not  fell  the  goods 
and  merchandizes,  which  each  of  thefe  fhips  fhall  carry,  bus 
only  at  the  time  of  the  fair.  And,  if  any  of  thefe  drips  fhall 
arrive  in  the  Indies  before  the  flora’s  and  galleons,  the  fadors 
of  the  affiento  ftrall  be  obliged  to  land  the  goods  and  merchan¬ 
dize  (with  which  they  fhall  be  laden)  and  put  them  into  ware- 
houfes  that  fliall  be  locked  with  two  keys  ;  one  of  which  to 
remain  with  the  royal  officers,  and  the  other  with  the  fadors 
of  the  company;  to  the  end  the  faid  goods  and  merchandize 
may  be  fold,  during  the  continuance  of  the  faid  fair  only;  and 
they  are  to  be  free  of  all  duties  in  the  Indies. 

■Given  at  Madrid,  the  26th  of  March,  17 13. 

I,  The  Kipg, 

Remarks. 

We  having  promifed  to  incorporate  throughout  this  work  our 
treaties  of  commerce,  we  judged  chat  it  might  be  expeded 
this  of  the  affiento  fhould  not  be  omitted,  notwithftanding  its 
caution  with  Spain,  according  to  the  tenour  of  the  treaty 
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ASS 


of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  For,  as  this  central  has  fluffed  hands 
from  time  to  time,  it  may  one  day  be  brought  about  in  the 
like  manner  again  ;  and,  therefore,  the  treaty,  and  the  nature 
of  it  {hould  be  recorded,  we  apprehend,  in  a  work  of  this 
kind,  in  order  to  have  recourfe  to  upon  any  future  occahQfl. 

A  fliort  hiftory  of  the  affiento,  with  remarks  on  its  nature 
and  tendency. 


Although  I  have  already  declared  my  difapprobation  of  the 
Have  trade  in  general,  yet,  from  the  nature  of  this  work,  1 
am  under  the  neceflity  of  deferring  the  ftate  of  this  trade,  as 
well  as  of  others,  and  to  {hew  what  was,  as  well  as  what  is, 
its  prefent  fituation  and  circumftances,  in  regard  both  to  the 

Spaniards  and  ourfelves.  . 

The  Spaniards  having  in  a  manner  deflroyed  the  natural  in¬ 
habitants  of  Spanifh  America,  they  have  been  many  years,  and 
Hill  are,  obliged  to  perform  the  work  of  their  mines,  and 
other  laborious  bufinefs,  by  negroes,  of  which  they  could 
fcarce  ever  obtain  the  number  they  have  wanted  ;  and  it  is 
certain,  if  they  were  fully  fupplied,  they  would  get  yearly 
above  twice  the  filver,  perhaps,  they  now  do,  or  have  done, 
for  many  years  paft. 

It  muft  be  confeffed  they  have  ufed  variety  of  meafures  to  ob¬ 
tain  them.  The  Genoefe  undertook  to  fupply  them  at  a  con¬ 
certed  price  between  them  ;  for  which  end  they  formed  a 
company  called  the  affiento,  who  had  their  favors  at  Jamaica, 

Curafoa,  and  Brazil.  .  . 

By  carrying  on  the  negro  trade  in  this  manner  with  Spain,  it 
was  a  prodigious  tour  before  the  negroes  got  to  the  Spanifh 
mines;  as  firft  from  Guinea  to  Jamaica;  from  thence  to 
Porto-Bello,  and  then  to  Panama,  where  they  were  re-fhipped 
on  board  the  fleet,  when  returning  to  Callao;  which  was  a 
voyage  of  four  months  at  leaft,  for  they  have  the  wind  in 
their  teeth  every  league  of  this  voyage.  After  flaying  feme 
little  time  at  this  laft-mentioned  port,  the  negroes  were  put 
on  {hip-board  again,  and  fent  to  Arica,  which  is  a  voyage  of 
about  a  month  more ;  and,  when  landed  there,  they  could 
not  have  lefs  than  150  miles  to  the  mines :  fo  that  there  was 
not  above  one  negro  in  three  that  arrived  at  Potozi,  or  the 
adjacent  mines,  of  thofe  that  were  originally  bought  by  the 
Genoefe  fadors  for  that  end.  Whereas  the  negroes  that  might 
be  fent  from  Buenos-Ayres,  would  be  liable  to  none  of  the  in¬ 
conveniences  that  thefe  poor  wretches  fuffered  ;  as  palling 
through  fo  many  different  unhealthy  climates,  and  fo  many 
tedious  voyages  by  fea,  enough  to  wear  out  bodies  of  fteel, 
efpecially  confidering  how  the  miferable  creatures  are  accom- 
piodated  all  the  time,  both  with  lodging  and  diet.  But  the 
natural  way  to  carry  on  this  trade  with  the  Spaniards,  to  the 
j3}o{t  advantage  of  the  affieptifts,  is  certainly  diredly  from  the 
coaft  of  Guinea  to  Buenos-Ayres,  from  whence  they  fail  four 
parts  in  five  before  the  wind  ;  and,  when  the  negroes  are 
landed,  pafs  through  one  of  the  mod  plentiful  and  healthieft 
countries  in  the  world,  even  in  a  manner  to  the  mines  mouth  : 
fo  that  one  may  venture  to  affirm,  that,  with  careful  manage¬ 
ment,  they  would  not  lofe  pne  in  10*. 


*  Although,  according  to  the  foregoing  affiento,  the  affientifls 
had  the  liberty  to  fend  1,200  negroes  annually  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  out  of  the  4,800  wherewith  they  were  allowed  to  fup¬ 
ply  the  Spaniards ;  yet,  if  they  had  been  tolerated  to  have 
fold  double  or  treble  that  number  there,  it  might  have 
proved  not  only  more  to  the  benefit  cf  the  negro,  but  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  contract. 


The  Genoefe,  by  their  ill  method  of  management,  made  no¬ 
thing  of  this  contract ;  nor  did  their  fucceffors,  the  Portu- 
gueze.  After  them,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  who 
made  fo  much  pf  it,  that  they  were  enabled,  by  a  computa¬ 
tion  made  from  the  regifters  in  Spain,  to  import  into  the 
French  dominions  no  lefs  than  204,800,000  of  pieces  of  eight. 
Yet  they  at  length  overglutted  the  market,  and  became  fuf- 
ferers,  towards  the  condufion  thereof. 

Upon  the  affiento’s  falling  into  Englifh  hands,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  make  any  great  advantage  by  it,  on  account  of 
the  unfettled  affairs  of  Europe  for  many  years  paff,  and  our 
mifunderftanding  with  the  court  of  Spain,  during  the  long 
Walpolian  adminiftration.  See  the  article  South-Sea  Com- 
jpajm y,  in  regard  to  the  afliento,  &c. 

Buenos-Ayres  is  fftuated  upon  the  river  of  Plata,  the  mouth 
of  which  lies  in  350  fouth  latitude ;  and  the  town  of 
Buenos-Ayres  is -fitpated  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river,  up¬ 
on  an  angle  of  land,  formed  by  a  fmall  rivulet  called  Rio 

Chuelco. 

The  fertility  of  this  country  exceeds  belief,  fays  Monfieur 
Acarete  du  Bifcav,  for  their  plains,  w’hich  are  the  largeft  in 
the  world,  as  being  50,  and  fome  80  leagues  in  circumfe¬ 
rence,  are  fo  covered  with  dl  forts  of  cattle,  that  ’tis  credible 
to  none  but  thofe  who  fee  them.  To  give  an  idea  of  this 
matter,  I  will  only  mention  a  device  the  Spaniards  have  there 
to  hinder  the  landing  of  an  enemy;  which  is,  to  drive  fo 
prodigious  a  number  of  bulls,  cows,  and  horfes,  to  the 
fhore-fide,  that  they  fuppofe  it  would  be  an  impoffible  mat¬ 
ter  tp  force  a  way  through  them.  This  Monfieur  Acarete 


du  Bifcay  affirms  the  inhabitants  fold  him,  when  he  wa| 

there. 

The  foil  affords  all  that  France  and  Italy  can  boaft  of,  as  to 
fruit  or  garden-ware;  and  for  grains,  wheat,  bailey,  millet, 
&c.  thrives  no  where  better.  Partridges,  the  fame  author  fays, 
are  a  penny  a -piece;  and  beef,  veal,  mutton,  venifon,  hares, 
rabbets,  pullets,  wild-fowl,  &c.  proportionally :  and  for 
health,  which  crowns  all  the  other  bleffings,  ’tis  exceeded  by 
no  place  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  for  that  rgafon  was 
called  Buenos-Ayres,  or  good  aiF. 

That  this  is  the  beft  way  for  Great-Brifain  to  carry  on  thp 
negro  and  any  other  trade  to  the  Spanilh  Weft-Indies,  may 
be  made  appear  by  the  plaineft  obfervations.  For 
There  runs  a  noble  highway  from  Buenos-Ayres  to  the  pro-* 
vince  of  Los  Charcos,  in  which  Potozi  and  the  mod  confider- 
able  mines  are  found  ;  and,  as  this  province  is  the  fouthermoft 
of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Peru,  fo  confequently  all  South 
America  may  he  fupplied  with  goods  or  merchandizes  of  all 
kind  they  want  this  way,  infinitely  cheaper  than  any  othey 
now  in  life. 

Further  Remarks. 

Some  have  thought  that  the  affiento  for  negroes  being  carried 
on  by  an  exclufive  company,  either  by  a  confiderable  corpora¬ 
tion,  or  by  any  united  company  of  merchants,  who  fhould 
obtain  that  privilege  from  the  court  of  Spain,  is  injurious  tq 
the  other  trading  parts  of  the  kingdom.  But  this  feems  be  a 
miftaken  opinion  ;  and,  therefore,  it  may  be  ufeful  to  fee 
people  right  upon  this  occafion. 

All  nations  have  a  natural  right  to  regulate  the  trade  and  na-» 
vigation  of  their  diftant  colonies,  by  enading  fuch  laws  with¬ 
in  themfelves,  and  by  making  fuch  treaties  with  foreign  na-? 
tions,  as  they  {hall  judge  the  molt  conducive  to  the  general 
intereft  of  their  mother-countries. 

From  this  principle  it  is  that  Great-Britain  does  not  admifi 
either  of  its  own,  or  the  fubjeds  of  any  foreign  nation,  to 
carry  on  trade  with  the  Britifh  colonies,  but  under  the  pecur 
liar  reftridion  and  limitation  of  Britifh  law,  and  national  trea-? 
ties.  The  Spaniards,  alfo,  having  an  equal  right  to  regulate 
the  trade  of  their  colonies  in  America,  the  fubjeds  of  no  na¬ 
tion  whatever  can  carry  on  a  trade  with  thofe  colonies,  but 
under  the  peculiar  reftridion  and  limitation  of  Spanifh  laws, 
and  national  treaties.  To  do  otherwife  is  violating  thofe  laws, 
or  treaties  ;  carrying  on  contraband  commerce,  and  breaking 
friendfhip  with  that  kingdom. 

The  Spaniards,  as  before  obferved,  {landing  in  need  of  a  con- 
flant  fupply  of  negroes  to  work  their  gold  and  filver  minea 
in  Peru  and  Mexico,  and  for  other  fervile  and  laborious  pur- 
pofes,  have  been  under  the  neceflity  of  contrading  with 
fuch  nations  who  were  circumftanced  to  fupply  their  wants  ; 
they  having  no  fettlemenfs  of  their  own  upon  the  coaft  of 
Africa. 

The-  Englifli  having  forts  and  fettlements  in  Africa,  which 
give  them  a  right  to  carry  on  that  trade,  the  South-Sea  com? 
pany,  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  obtained  of  the  court  of  Spaiiy 
an  exclufive  privilege  to  fupply  the  Spanifh  colonies  in  Ame¬ 
rica  with  negroes. 

But,  according  to  that  contrad,  not  only  all  the  other  fubjeds 
of  Great-Britain  were  excluded  from  that  trade,  but  the  fub- 
jeds  of  all  other  nations ;  no  other  traders  being  admitted 
either  to  carry  negroes,  or  any  other  fpecies  of  merchandize, 
to  Spanilh  America,  except  in  a  way  confident  with  treaties 
which  fubfift  between  Spain  and  other  powers  for  that  pur- 
pofe  :  and  thofe  other  treaties  oblige  all,  except  the  affientifls 
for  negroes,  to  parry  their  merchandize  by  the  way  of  Old 
Spain  to  New,  and  there  pay  confiderable  duties  on  their  out- 
fet,  and  on  their  return;  from  which  the  reader  may  obferve, 
by  the  affiento  treaty,  that  the  affientifls  were  exempted. 

From  this  ftate  of  the  cafe,  we  cannot  be  at  a  lofs  to  make  a 
right  judgment  of  the  nature  of  the  late  Britifh  affiento,  or  of 
any  future  one  that  Spain  may  grant  to  the  fubjeds  of  any 
particular  nation,  who  are  able  to  fupply  them ;  it  being  a 
peculiar  contrad  made  between  Spain  and  fuch  affientifls,  to 
furniffi  them  with  negroes,  under  certain  terms  and  conditions: 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  exclude  al!  others  whatfoever,  as  well 
all  other  the  fubjeds  of  the  fame  nation,  who  may  obtain  thaf 
contrad,  as  the  fubjeds  of  any  other  nation. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  any  one  fhoujd  treat  fuch  contrad  in 
the  light  of  a  monopoly,  and  injurious  to  the  other  traders  of 
that  nation  who  have  noflhare  therein  :  for  a  monopoly  im¬ 
plies  nothing  lefs  than  that  the  general  intcrells  of  trade  are 
thereby  facrificed  to  the  particular  intereft  o;  a  few.  But  this 
was  neither  the  cafe  of  the  late,  nor  is  it  that  of  the  prefent, 
Britifh  affientifls  ;  becaufe  the  trading  intereft  of  Great  Britaiq 
in  general  never  did,  nor  ever  will,  legally  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  l'upplying  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies  with  negroes.  For,  in  the 
grant  of  fuch  a  contrad,  Spain  will  never  allow  it  but  to  cer¬ 
tain  particulars,  exclufive  of  all  other  the  fubjeds  of  that,  or 
any  other,  nation  ;  by  reafon  that  would  prove  the  means  of 
depriving  the  court  of  Spain  of  its  royal  revenues,  which  arife 
from  the  duties  paid  by  other  nations  in  carrying  on  their 
trade  to  the  Spanifh  Indies,  according  to  thofe  treaties,  which 
are  different  in  their  nature  from  that  of  the  affiento. 

Since  then,  from  the  nature  and  circumftances  of  this  con- 
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"oyf  trade  out  Sf  the  fcale  of  France  who  pofTeM  « 
before  us,  and  throwing  it  into  our  own.  ™at  the  afhe 
is  a  monopoly  in  this  fenfe  is  true  :  but  fuch  a  one  that  ex 
eludes  foreign  nations  from  trade,  can  never  eju  g 
mental  to  Britifh  fubjeds  in  general. 

The  Dutch  enjoy  a  very  lucrative  monopoly  of  the  (pice  t 
of  the  Eaft-Indies ;  a  monopoly  that  excludes  all  other  nation ^ 
as  well  as  Dutchmen  in  general,  from  that  valuable  branch  o 
trade.  Let  it  be  fuppofed  this  trade  was  to  change  hands 
and  to  fall  into  thofe  of  the  Englifh,  on  condition  of  .being 
united  to  the  trade  of  our  Eaft  India  company,  with  their  e 
clufive  privileges  and  immunities :  was  this  t  e  ca  e, 
afk.  Whether  fuch  Britifh  monopoly  would  be  detrimen 
the  Britifh  trading  intereft  in  general  by  reafon  that  a  par¬ 
ticular  Britifh  company  only  pofiefTed  that  trade  .  ,  . 

this  be  a  new  acquifition  of  trade  to  the  kingdom,  by  taxing 
fuch  a  proportion  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Dutc  >  an  „ 
ing  it  into  our  own  ?  Could  the  trading  intereft  of  ^reat- 
Britain  in  general  complain  of  the  India  company,  as  .  & 
any  way  prejudicial  to  their  common  intere  ,  in  P  & 
them  of  what  they  never  before  enjoyed.  An  ,  i  e  ® 
clufive  right  in  the  fpice  trade  was  in  the  power  of  the  Mogul, 
or  any  other  prince,  to  grant  to  our  India  company  and  it 
could  not,  confiftent  with  his  intereft,  e  gran  e  ° 
fubjeds  of  Great- Britain  in  general,  there  could  be  no  reafon 
to  complain  that  particulars  fhould  pofTefs  it,  exclufive  of  tne 

whole.  0 

To  make  this  point  more  unexceptionably  apparent.  Uur 
American  plantations,  at  prefent,  depend  upon  the  labour  ot 
negroes  for  their  various  produdions.  If  ever  Great-Britain, 
by  the  wiles  and  machinations  of  her  rivals,  be  rendered  in¬ 
capable  of  fupplying  her  own  plantations  with  negroes ;  fhould 
we  not  be  under  the  neceffity  of  contrading  with  fome  other 
nation,  who  could  fupply  them  ?  Suppofe  a  contrad  for  this 
purpofe  was  made  either  with  the  French  or  the  Dutch,  who, 
having  fettlements  in  Africa,  might  be  capable  of  it;  would 
not  this  be  throwing  fuch  an  additional  proportion  of  trade 
into  the  fcale  of  the  Dutch  or  the  French,  and  taking  the  fame 
out  of  our  own,  we  having  hitherto  fupplied  ourfelves  with 
negroes  ?  If  our  neceffity  for  negroes  was  ever  fo  great,  and  our 
whole  dependance  for  them  was  upon  another  nation ;  fhould 
we  not  avoid,  if  poffible,  the  granting  fuch  contrad  to  the 
ftibjeds  in  general  of  fuch  nation,  left,  while  they  were  exer- 
cifing  that  contrad:,  they  fhould  ruin  the  whole  trade  of  Eng¬ 
land  to  her  own  plantations  ? 

Was  this  the  cafe,  can  we  fuppofe  that  fuch  nation  would 
not  be  thoroughly  fenfible  of  this  new  acquifition  of  commerce 
to  their  country,  and  that  it  was  leffening  that  of  Great-Britain 
in  the  like  proportion  ?  Can  we  fuppofe  that  the  trading  fub- 
jeds  in  general  of  fuch  nation  would  be  fo  unwife  as  to  grudge, 
or  endeavour  to  deprive  their  country  of,  fo  valuable  an  ad¬ 
dition  of  trade,  becaufe  fuch  were  the  peculiar  circumftances 
thereof,  that  they  could  not  in  general  reap  the  benefit  of  it  ? 
England’s  giving  fuch  a  power  to  any  other  nation  would  be 
as  ruinous  and  deftrudive  of  her  trade,  navigation,  and  re¬ 
venues  arifing  from  her  plantations,  as  it  would  be  to  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  was  that  nation  to  leave  the  negro-contrad  free  and 
open  to  the  fubjeds  in  general  of  any  nation  who  fupplied  it. 

ASSIENTIST :  thus  the  French  call  a  perfon  who  is  con¬ 
cerned,  or  has  ftock,  in  an  affiento  company.  See  the  fore¬ 
going  article. 

ASSURANCE,  or  INSURANCE,  a  term  in  commerce, 
particularly  foreign.  It  fignifies  a  fecurity,  or  affurance, 
given,  in  confideration  of  a  fum  of  money  paid,  in  hand,  of 
fo  much  per  cent,  to  an  infurer,  or  affurer,  to  indemnify  the 
infured  from  fuch  lofles  as  fhall  be  fpecified  in  the  policy  of 
affurance,  fubferibed  by  the  infurer,  or  infurers,  for  that 
purpofe. 

The  rate  given  for  fuch  infurance  is  called  the  premio,  or 
premium. 

The  policy  is  commonly  printed,  and  mud  be  upon  ftamped 
£aper. 

/he  form  thereof  is  generally  as  follows : 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen,  A.  B.  of  London, 
as  well  in  his  owp  name,  as  for  and  in  the  name  and  names 
of  all  and  every  other  perfon  or  perfons,  to  whom  the  fame 
doth,  may,  or  fhall  appertain,  in  part  or  in  all,  doth  make 
affurance,  and  caufeth  himfelf,  and  them,  and  every  of  them, 
to  be  infured,  loft  or  not  loft,  from  St  Peterfburg  in  Ruffia! 
to  London, 

upon  any  kind  of  goods  and  merchandizes  whatfoever, 

wdn  n’  °r  j°™c  loaden>  aboard  the  g°od  fcip  called  the 
William  and  Mary  b&urden 

tons,  or  thereabouts,  whereof  is  mafter,  under  God,  for  this 

Kerrn7^age’  C'lD’  °r  whoever  fhall  go  for  mafter  in 
the  laid  (hip,  or  by  whatfoever  other  name,  or  names,  the 

.or . the  mafter  thereof  is,  or  fhall  be,  named,  or 
..ailed  ;  beginning  the  adventure  upon  the  1'aid  goods  and  mer- 
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chalidizes,  from  immediately  following  the  loading  thereof 
aboard  the  faid  fhip  at  St  Peterfburg  . 

and  fo  fhall 

continue  and  endure,  until  the  find  (hip,  with  the  faid  goods 
a°d  merchandizes  whatfoever,  (hall  be  arr.ved  at  London, 

and  the 

fame  there  fafely  landed.  And  it  (hall  be  lawful  for  the  faid 
(hip,  in  this  voyage,  to  flop  and  flay  at  any  ports  or  places 

whatfoever 

without  prejudice  to  this  infurance.  The  faid  goods 
and  merchandizes  by  agreement  are,  and  fhall  be  valued  at 

without  further  account  to  be  given 
by  the  affurers  for  the  fame.  Touching  the  adventures  and 
perils  which  we  the  affurers  are  contented  to  bear,  and  do  take 
upon  us  in  this  voyage  :  they  are  of  the  Teas,  men  of  war, 
fire,  enemies,  pirates,  rovers,  thieves,  jettifons  +,  letters  of 
mart  and  counter-mart,  furprifals,  taking  at  fea,  arrefts,  re- 
ftraints  and  detainments  of  all  kings,  princes,  and  people  of 
what  nation,  condition,  or  quality  foever,  barratry  §  of  the 
mafter  and  mariners,  and  of  all  other  perils,  Ioffes,  and  mif- 
fortunes  that  have,  or  fhall,  come  to  the  hurt,  detriment,  or 
damage  of  the  faid  goods  and  merchandizes,  &c.  or  any  part 
thereof.  And,  in  cafe  of  any  lofs  or  misfortune,  it  fhall  be 
lawful  to  the  affurers,  their  factors,  fervants,  and  affigns,  to 
fue,  labour,  and  travel  for,  in  and  about  the  defence,  fafe- 
guard  and  recovery  of  the  faid  goods  and  merchandizes,  &ic. 
or  any  part  thereof,  without  prejudice  to  this  infutancej  to 
the  charges  whereof  we  the  affurers  will  contribute  each  one 
according  to  the  rate  and  quantity  of  his  fum  herein  affured. 
And  it  is  agreed  by  us  the  infurers,  that  this  writing,  or  policy, 
of  affurance,  fhall  be  of  as  much  force  and  effe£t  as  the  fureft 
writing,  or  policy  of  affurance,  heretofore  made  in  Lombard- 
ftreet,  or  elfewhere,  in  London,  And  fo  we  the  affurers  are 
contented,  and  do  hereby  promife  and  bind  ourfelves,  each 
one  for  his  own  part,  our  heirs,  executors,  and  goods,  for  the 
true  performance  of  the  premiffes,  confeffing  ourfelves  paid  the 
confideration  due  unto  us  for  this  affurance,  by  A.  B.  of  Lon¬ 
don,  at  and  after  the  rate  of  per  cent. 

In  cafe  of  lofs,  to  abate  per  cent,  [and,  in  time  of 

war,  they  add,  warranted  to  depart  with  convoy.] 

In  witnefs  whereof  we  the  affurers  have  fubferibed  our 
names  and  fums.  Affured  in  London  the 

I.  ioo  I  G.  H,  for  one  hundred  pounds  per  me 
received. 

I.  200  E.  K,  for  two  hundred  pounds,  ditto: 

To  which  is  added  to  the  policies  for  merchandize  at  prefent 
the  following : 

N.  B.  Corn  and  fifti  are  warranted  free  from  all  average,  unlefs 
general,  or  the  fhip  be  ftranded.  Sugar,  tobacco,  hemp,  flax, 
hides,  and  lkins,  are  warranted  free  from  all  average  under  five 
pounds  per  cent,  all  other  goods,  the  fhip  and  freight  free 
from  all  average  under  three  pounds  per  cent,  unlefs  general, 
or  the  fhip  be  ftranded. 

*  If  the  infurance  be  made  on  a  ffiip,  the  words  in  the  policy- 
are — Upon  the  body,  tackle,  apparel,  ordnance,  munition, 
artillery,  boat,  and  other  furniture  in  the  good  fhip  or  vef- 

fe!,  called,  &c. - And  N.  B.  is  added — The  fhip  and 

freight  are  warranted  free  from  average  under  three  pounds 
per  cent,  unlefs  general,  or  the  fhip  be  ftranded. 

f  Jettifon,  jetfon,  or  jetfan  (from  the  French  jetter,  i.  e. 
ejicere,  to  caft  away)  a  term  fignifying  any  thing  thrown 
out  of  a  fhip,  being  in  danger  of  a  wreck,  and  by  the  waves 
drove  on  fhore. 

$  Barratry,  cr  barretry,  in  a  marine  fenfe,  is  when  the  mailer 
of  a  fhip  defrauds  the  owners  or  infurers,  whether  by  car¬ 
rying  the  fhip  a  different  courfe  to  their  orders,  or  by  fink¬ 
ing  her,  deferting  her,  or  embezzling  the  cargo. — The 
fame  is  applicable  to  the  mariners  alfo,  when  they  breed 
diflenffons,  and  are  guilty  of  any  thing  injurious  to  the  fhip 
or  c  irgo,  &c.  Some  derive  it  from  the  Latin  baratro,  a 
rogue,  a  gallows ;  others  from  the  Italian  barrataria,  cor¬ 
ruption,  or  bribery  ;  and  others  from  the  old  French  word 
barat,  a  trick. 

This  is  the  form  when  the  affurance  is  made  by  a  number  of 
private  or  unincorporated  underwriters,  who  refort  to  private 
offices  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  thefe  policies  are  duly  entered,  or 
regiftered,  in  thefe  offices,  as  remaining  teftimonies  and  vouch¬ 
ers  of  fuch  tranfadlion. 

There  are,  befides  thefe  private  offices,  two  corporations  efta- 
blifhed  by  a£t  of  parliament  in  the  city  of  London,  for  this  pur¬ 
pofe. — The  one  called  the  Royal  Exchange  Affurance,  and  the 
other  the  London  Affurance  ;  the  nature  and  caufe  of  whofe 
inftitution  I  fhall  give  an  account  of  prefently. 

In  the  43d  of  Elizabeth  it  was  lawful  for  the  lord  chancellor 
to  award  under  the  great  feal  one  (landing  commiffion,  to  be 
renewed  yearly  at  leaft,  for  the  decifion  of  differences  arifing 
upon  policies  of  affurance  in  London  ;  which  commiffion  was 
directed  to  the  judge  of  the  admiralty,  the  recorder  of  Lon¬ 
don,  two  do&ors  of  the  civil  law,  two  common  lawyers,  and 

eight . 
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eight  merchants  ;  which  commiffioners  were  to  meet  weekly, 
and  to  have  power  to  fummon  and  examine  witnefles,  and  hear 
and  determine  all  caufes  in  a  fummary  way,  fubjcd  to  appeal 
to  the  lord  Chancellor,  &c.  And,  in  the  13th  and  14th  of 
Charles  II,  feveral  additional  privileges  were  granted  to  this 
court,  which  was  a  court  of  equity  as  well  as  of  law  j  but, 
at  pre’fent,  there  is  no  fuch  court  in  being,  and  caufes  of  this 
nature  are  tried  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  law. 

The  Origin  of  the  London  and  the  Royal  Exchange 
Aflurance  Companies,  for  Shipping  and  Merchandizes. 

In  the  year  1720,  the  two  companies  of  aflurance,  that  of 
the  Royal  Aflurance,  headed  by  the  Lord  Onflow,  and  that  of 
the  London  Aflurance  by  the  Lord  Chetwynd,  firft  had  their 
eftablilhment. 

Thofe  who  projefled  them,  had  been  very  induftrious  to  be- 
fpeak  the  countenance  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  for  whicn 
they  had  caufed  two  letters  to  be  printed  and  given  to  the 
members.  But,  thefe  and  all  other  follicitations  having 
proved  ineffedlual,  the  managers  for  the  two  companies  had 
recourfe  to  other  expedients  ;  and,  underftanding  that,  the 
civil  lift  was  conftderably  in  arrears  (for  which  no  proviflon 
had  been,  or  could  conveniently  be  made  by  the  parliament, 
becaufe  the  grand  committee  of  fupply  had  been  inadvertently 
difmifled)  they  offered  to  the  miniftry  600,000].  towards 
the  difcharge  of  that  debt,  in  cafe  they  might  obtain  the 
king’s  charter,  with  the  parliamentary  fanflion  for  the  efta¬ 
blilhment  of  their  refpedtive  companies. 

The  miniftry,  being  at  a  lofs  for  means  to  pay  the  civil  lift 
debt,  readily  embraced  the  offer,  and,  Mr  Craggs  having 
the  day  before  prepared  the  leading  members  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  Mr  Aiflabie  prefented,  May  the  4^5  to  the  houfe, 
the  following  meflage  : 

4  His  majefty  having  received  feveral  petitions  from  great 

*  numbers  of  the  moft  eminent  merchants  of  the  city  of 

*  London,  humbly  praying  that  he  would  be  gracioufly 
4  pleafed  to  grant  them  "letters  patent,  for  eredling  corpora- 
4  tions  to  aflure  Ihips  and  merchandize  ;  and  the  faid  mer- 
4  chants  having  offered  to  advance  and  pay  a  confiderable 
4  fum  of  money  for  his  majefty’s  ufe,  in  cafe  they  may  ob- 
«  tain  letters  patents  accordingly :  his  majefty  being  of  opi- 
4  nion,  that  creeling  two  fuch  corporations,  exclufive  only 
4  of  all  other  corporations  and  focieties  for  alluring  of  Ihips 
4  and  merchandizes,  under  proper  reftridlions  and  regula- 
4  tions,  may  be  of  great  advantage  and  fecurity  to  the  trade 
4  and  commerce  of  the  kingdom,  is  willing  and  defirous  to 
4  be  ftrengthened  by  the  advice  and  affiftance  of  this  houfe, 
4  in  matters  of  this  nature  and  importance.  He  therefore 
4  hopes  for  their  ready  concurrence,  to  fecure  and  confirm 
4  the  privileges  his  majefty  (hall  grant  to  fuch  corporations, 
4  and  to  enable  him  to  difcharge  the  debts  of  his  civil  go- 
4  vernment,  without  burdening  his  people  with  any  new  aid 

*  or  fupply.’ 

Purfuant  to  the  meflage,  a  bill  was  brought  in  to  enable  his 
majefty  to  grant  letters  of  incorporation  to  the  two  compa¬ 
nies,  which  paffed  both  houfes,  and  received  the  royal  aflent. 


The  Origin  of  the  two  Assurances  Companies, 

ESTABLISHED  IN  THE  ClTY  OF  LONDON. 


By  6  Geo.  I.  c.  1 8.  His  majefty  was  impowered  to  grant  two 
charters  for  aflurance  of  fhips  and  merchandize,  &c.  and  to 
incorporate  the  adventurers,  in  confideration.  of  the  before- 
mentioned  fum  of  money,  by  them  to  be  advanced.  The 
ftatute  runs : 

Sedl.  1.  It  fhall  be  lawful  for  his  majefty,  by  two  charters,  to 
grant  fuch  perfons,  who  fhall  be  named  therein,  and  ad¬ 
mitted  as  members  into  the  faid  corporations,  fhall  be  each  a 
feparate  body  politic  and  corporate,  for  the  aflurance  of  fhips 
and  merchandizes  at  fea,  or  going  to  fea,  or  for  lending  mo¬ 
ney  upon  bottomry.  And  the  faid  corporation  fhall  have 
power  to  chufe  their  governors,  directors,  and  other  officers  ; 
and  the  governors  and  directors  fhall  continue  in  their  office 
for  three  years  ;  and,  in  cafe  of  death  or  removal,  be  fupplied 
as  fhall  be  preferibed  in  the  charters  ;  and  each  of  the  faid 
corporations  fhall  be  capable  by  law  to  purchafe  lands,  not 
exceeding  1000 1.  per  ann. 

Se£L  4.  Each  of  the  two  corporations  fhall  be  obliged  to 
caufe  fuch  ftock  of  ready  money  to  be  provided,  as  fhall  be 
fufficient  to  anfwer  all  juft  demands  for  lofles,  and  fhall  fatisfy 
all  fuch  demands  ;  and,  in  cafe  of  refufal  or  neglect,  the  par¬ 
ties  allured  may  bring  adlion  of  debt,  &c.  in  any  of  his 
majefty ’s  courts  of  record  at  Weftminfter,  in  which  the  plain¬ 
tiffs  may  declare,  that  the  fame  corporation  is  indebted  to 
them  in  the  monies  demanded,  and  have  not  paid  the  fame 
according  to  this  aft. 

Seft.  6.  1  he  corporations,  in  genera!  courts,  may  raife  fuch 
capital  flocks,  either  by  taking  fubferiptions  of  particular 
perfons,  or  by  calls  of  money  from  their  members,  or  by 
luch  other  ways,  as  to  fuch  general  courts  fhall  feem  expe¬ 
dient  ;  and  all  fubferibers  fhall  have  a  fhare  in  the  capital 
VOL.  I. 


flock,  and  fhaii  be  admitted  members,  but  no  perfon  fhall 
be  intitled  to  any  greater  fhare  in  the  ftock,  than  the  money 
which  they  fhall  have  paid. 

Seft.  7.  The  corporations  fhall  have  power,  in  their  general 
courts,  to  call  in  from  their  members  any  farther  fums  as 
fhall  be  adjudged  neceffary  ;  and,  in  cafe  any  member  fhall 
refufe  to  pay  his  fhare  at  the  times  appointed,  by  notice  in 
the  Gazette,  and  upon  the  Royal  Exchange,  the  corporation 
may  not  only  flop  the  dividends  payable  to  fuch  member,  but 
alfo  flop  the  transfers  of  the  fhares  of  fuch  defaulter,  and 
charge  him  with  intereft  at  8  per  cent,  per  ann.  and,  if  the 
principal  and  intereft  fhall  be  unpaid  three  months,  the  cor¬ 
porations,  or  their  courts  of  diredlors,  may  authorize  per¬ 
sons  to  fell  fo  much  of  the  ftock  of  fuch  defaulter,  as  will  fa¬ 
tisfy  the  fame;  and  the  money  fo  called  in  fhall  be  deemed 
capital  ftock.  Neverthelefs,  the  corporations  in  a  general 
court  may  caufe  any  fums  called  in  to  be  divided  amongft  the 
then  members,  and  the  fhares  in  the  capital  fhall  be  propor- 
tionably  abated. 

Sedl.  8.  For  enabling  the  corporation  to  lend  money  on  par¬ 
liamentary  fecurities,  they  fhall  have  power  to  borrow  mo¬ 
ney  upon  bonds,  under  their  common  feal,  at  fuch  intereft, 
for  any  time  not  lefs  than  fix  months,  as  they  fhall  think  fit, 
fo  as  the  principal  fhall  not  exceed  the  principal  monies  then 
owing  to  them  on  fuch  parliamentary  fecurities  ;  and  fuch 
bonds  fhall  not  be  chargeable  with  ftamp  duties. 

Se£l.  9.  The  fhares  in  the  capital  ftock  fhall  be  transferable 
and  devifable  ;  and  their  bonds  fhall  be  affignable  and  reco¬ 
verable,  as  his  majefty  by  the  charters  fhall  preicribe  ;  and  the 
capital  ftock  fhall  be  adjudged  a  perfonal,  and  not  a  real 
eftate,  and  fhall  go  to  the  executors,  and  not  to  the  heir. 

Se<5L  10.  The  ftock  fhall  be  exempted  from  taxes,  and  no  go¬ 
vernor,  diredlor,  or  other  officer  of  the  corporations,  fhall  1  or 
that  caufe  be  difabled  from  being  a  member  of  parliament, 
nor  in  refpedt  of  fuch  fhare  be  liable  to  be  a  bankrupt ;  and 
no  ftock  in  the  corporations  fhall  be  fubjedt  to  foreign  attach¬ 
ment  by  the  cuftom  of  London,  or  otherwife. 

Sedt.  11.  His  majefty,  by  the  faid  charters,  may  grant  to  each 
of  the  corporations  power  to  make  by-laws,  and  fuch  far¬ 
ther  powers  relating  to  the  aflurance  of  fhips,  &c.  or  lend¬ 
ing  money  upon  bottomry,  as  to  him  fhall  feem  meet. 

Sedt.  12.  All  other  corporations,  and  all  partnerfhips  for  af- 
furing  fhips  or  merchandizes  at  fea,  or  for  lending  money 
upon  bottomry,  fhall  be  reftrained  from  underwriting  any 
policies,  or  making  any  contradls  for  aflurance  of  fhips  or 
merchandizes  at  fea,  or  going  to  fea,  and  from  lending  mo¬ 
ney  by  way  of  bottomry ;  and  if  any  corporation,  or  perfons 
adting  in  fuch  partnerfhip  (other  than  one  of  the  two  corpo¬ 
rations  to  be  eftablilhed)  fhall  underwrite  any  fuch  policy, 
or  make  fuch  contradl  for  aflurance  of  fhips,  &c.  or  agree  to 
take  any  premium  for  fuch  policies,  every  fuch  policy  fhall 
be  void,  and  every  fum  fo  underwritten  fhall  be  forfeited, 
and  may  be  recovered  ;  one  moiety  to  the  ufe  of  the  crown, 
the  other  to  the  perfon  who  fhall  fue  for  the  fame  in  any  couit 
of  record  at  Weftminfter.  And  if  any  corporation,  or  per¬ 
fons  adting  in  fuch  partnerfhip,  agree  to  lend  money  by  way 
of  bottomry  contrary  to  this  ait,  the  fecurity  fhall  be  void, 
and  fuch  agreement  fhall  be  adjudged  an  ufurious  contrail : 
neverthelefs,  any  particular  perfon  fhall  be  at  liberty  to  under¬ 
write  policies,  or  may  lend  money  by  way  of  bottomry,  fo  as 
the  fame  be  not  on  the  account  or  rifque  of  a  corporation,  or 
of  perfons  ailing  in  partnerfhip. 

Seit.  13.  If  any  perfon  fhall  forge  the  common  feal  of  either 
of  the  corporations,  or  counterfeit  or  alter  any  policy  or  obli¬ 
gation  under  the  common  feal,  or  fhall  offer  to  difpofe  of,  or 
pay  away,  any  fuch  counterfeited  or  altered  policy,  &c. 
knowing  the  fame  to  be  fuch,  or  fhall  demand  the  money 
therein  contained  of  either  of  the  corporations,  knowing  fuch 
policy,  &c.  to  be  counterfeited,  &c.  with  intent  to  defraud  the 
corporation,  or  any  other  perfon,  fuch  offender  being  con- 
viiled,  fhall  be  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

Seil.  14.  No  perfon  fhall  be  capable  of  being  eledted  gover¬ 
nor,  fub-governor,  deputy-governor,  or  direilor,  of  either 
of  the  faid  corporations,  during  the  time  he  fhall  be  gover¬ 
nor,  &c.  of  the  other  corporation  ;  and,  if  any  governor, 
&c.  or  member  of  either  of  the  faid  corporations,  having 
any  fhare  in  the  capital  ftock  of  that  corporation,  fhall  in  his 
own  name,  or  in  the  name  of  any  other,  purchafe  any  fhare 
in  the  ftock  of  the  other  corporation,  the  fhare  fo  purchafed 
fhall  be  forfeited  ;  one  moiety  to  the  ufe  of  his  majefty,  the 
other  to  the  profecutor,  to  be  recovered  as  before-mentioned. 
Sedt.  15.  Upon  three  years  notice  to  be  printed  in  the  Ga¬ 
zette,  and  affixed  upon  the  Royal  Exchange,  by  authority  of 
parliament,  at  any  time  within  31  years,  to  be  reckoned 
from  the  dates  of  the  two  charters,  and  upon  payment  by  par¬ 
liament  to  the  corporations  of  the  fums  of  300,0001.  which 
the  corporations  were  to  pay  to  his  majefty  without  intereft, 
the  corporations  fhall  ceafe  ;  and  any  vote  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  fignified  by  the  Speaker  in  writing,  to  be  inferred 
in  the  Gazette,  and  affixed  on  the  Royal  Exchange,  fhall  be 
deemed  fufficient  notice. 

Sedt.  16.  If,  after  the  expiration  of  31  years,  his  majefty 
fhall  judge  the  farther  continuance  of  the  faid  corporations 
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to  be  hurtful  to  the  public,  it  fhall  be  lawful,  by  letters  pa¬ 
tents  under  the  "rest  fcal,  to  make  void  the  fame  corpora 
“oils  s  that  the  time  fhall  become  void  accordingly  w.thout 

IZTt' "cafe  tS/tTpomi'hns  fhall  be  redeemed  within 
,x  years,  or  be  revoked  by  letters  patents  after  31  years,  the 
fame  corporations,  or  any  corporation  with  like  powers,  &c. 

fhall  not  be  grantable  again.  , 

Sea.  16.  It  fhall  be  lawful  for  the  South-Sea  company,  and 
for  the  Eaft-India  company,  to  lend  on  the_  bottom  o  any 
{hip,  and  on  the  goods  on  board  any  {hip,  in  the  iervice  or 
the  faid  companies  refpeaively,  to  any  captains,  or  other  per- 
fons  employed  in  the  fervice  of  the  companies,  any  money  y 
way  of  bottomry,  this  att  notwithftanding. 

Se6l.  ao.  If  any  governor,  or  member  of  either  of  the  cor¬ 
porations,  fhall,  on  account  of  the  faid  corporations,  lend 
his  majefty  money  by  way  of  loan,  or  anticipation  on  any 
part  of  the  revenues,  other  than  fuch  funds  on  which  a  crec  it 
of  loan  fhall  be  granted  by  parliament,  the  faid  governor, 
&c.  or  other  members  contenting  to  fuch  loan,  being  con- 
viaed  thereof,  fhall  forfeit  treble  the  value  of  the  fums  lo 
lent ;  one  fifth  part  to  the  informer,  to  be  recovered  in  any 
court  of  record  at  Weftminfter,  by  aa.on  of  debt,  Sre.  and 
the  refidue  to  be  difpofed  of  to  public  ufes,  as  fhall  be  direct¬ 
ed  by  parliament.  .  „  ,  . 

Stat.  7  Geo.  I.  cap.  27.  fea.  26.  The  corporation,  called  the 

London  AfTurance,  having  paid  into  the  Exchequer  in, 250  . 
in  part  of  300,000  1.  and  having  covenanted  to  pay  38,75°  la 
the  farther  part  thereof  in  three  months,  and  the  corporation, 
called  the  Royal  Exchange  AfTurance,  having  done  the  like, 
the  refidue  of  the  faid  fums,  amounting  together  to  300,000  1. 
fhall  be  releafed. 

By  flat.  8  Geo.  1.  cap.  15.  fea.  25.  Where  the  Royal  Ex¬ 
change  AfTurance  and  the  London  AfTurance  are  fubjeaed  to 
pay  double  damages  befides  cofts,  the  plaintiffs  fhall  recover 
againft  them  only  Tingle  damages  and  cofts. 

By  flat.  1 1  Geo.  I.  cap.  30.  Tea.  43.  On  all  attions  of  debt 
againft  either  of  the  corporations,  called  the  Royal  Exchange 
AfTurance  and  the  London  AfTurance,  upon  any  policies  under 
the  common  Teal,  for  the  alluring  of  any  fhip  or  merchan¬ 
dizes  at  fea,  or  going  to  fea,  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  the  faid 
corporations  to  plead  generally,  that  they  owe  nothing  to  the 
plaintiff ;  and  in  all  actions  of  covenant  againft  either  of  the 
faid  corporations  upon  any  policy  under  the  common  feal,  for 
the  afliiring  any  fhip  or  merchandizes  at  fea,  or  going  to  fea, 
it  fhall  be  lawful  for  each  of  the  corporations  to  plead  gene¬ 
rally,  that  they  have  not  broke  the  covenant  in  fuch  policy 
contained;  and,  if  thereupon  iftue  be  joined,  it  fhall  be  law¬ 
ful  for  the  jury  to  give  fuch  part  only  of  the  fum  demanded, 
if  it  be  an  attion  of  debt,  or  fo  much  in  damage,  if  it  be  an 
attion  of  covenant,  as  it  fhall  appear  upon  the  evidence,  that 
the  plaintiff  ought  in  juftice  to  have. 

Sett.  44.  When  any  veffel  or  merchandizes  fhall  be  infured,  a 
policy  duly  ftamped  fhall  be  iffued  or  made  out,  within  three 
days  at  fartheft  ;  and  theinfurer,  negletting  to  make  out  fuch 
policy,  fhall  forfeit  100 1.  to  be  recovered  and  divided  as 
other  penalties  may  be,  by  the  laws  relating  to  the  ftamp 
duties ;  and  all  promiffary  notes  for  affurances  of  {hips  or  mer¬ 
chandizes  at  fea,  or  going  to  fea,  are  declared  void. 

The  policies  of  affurance  are  now  a-days  fo  general,  that  al- 
moft  all  thofe  curious  queftions  that  former  ages,  and  the  ci¬ 
vilians  according  to  the  marine  law,  and  the  common  lawyers 
too,  have  controverted,  are  now  out  of  debate ;  fcarce  any 
misfortune  that  can  happen,  or  provifion  to  be  made,  but  the 
fame  is  taken  care  for  in  the  policies  that  are  ufed  at  prefent ; 
for  they  infure  againft  heaven  and  earth,  ftorms,  enemies,  pi¬ 
rates,  rovers,  &c.  or  whatfoever  detriment  fhall  happen,  or 
come  to  the  thing  infured,  is  provided  for. 

Affurances  are  of  various  forts,  fome  being  to  places  certain, 
others  general :  thofe  that  are  made  to  places  certain,  are 
commonly  upon  goods  laden,  or  to  be  laden  aboard  outward, 
and  until  the  fame  adventure  fhall  be  laid  afhore  at  fuch  a 
port. 

Or  upon  goods  laden,  or  to  be  laden,  homeward,  in  fuch  a 
fhip,  till  the  adventure  fhall  likewife  be  landed. 

Or  elfe  upon  goods  out  and  in,  with  liberty  to  touch  at  all 
ports  as  are  mentioned  in  the  policy. 

So  likewife  on  fhips  that  go  trading  voyages,  as  round  to 
OKitz,  and  that  it  fhall  be  lawful,  after  the  fhip’s  delivery  of 
tne  goods  there,  to  take  in  at  the  fame  port  another  cargo, 
and  with  that  proceed  to  the  Weft-Indies,  or  other  ports  and 
back  again  to  Cadiz,  and  from  thence  to  London  ;  this  policy, 
King  general  and  dangerous,  feldom  procures  fubferiptions, 
«r  at  leaft  very  chargeable  ones. 

As  goods  and  merchandizes  are  commonly  infured,  fo  like- 

Th'iTu  “T’  ,he,r  ,ackl'  a"d  =  bur,  "  regard 
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ranfom  mud  be  paid,  he  may  advance  a  premium  accordingly 
upon  a  policy  of  aflurance  ;  and,  if  there  be  a  caption,  the 
affurer  muft  anfwer  the  ranfom,  that  is  fecured  to  be  paid  on 

the  policy. 

Remarks. 


Here  follow  fome  obfervations  in  regard  to  affurances  on  fhip. 
pino-  and  merchandizes,  and  fome  of  the  principal  cafes  re¬ 
lating  thereto,  as  they  have  been  adjudged  in  our  courts  of 

law. 

If  the  perfon  whofe  name  is  ufed  in  the  affurance,  be  in  time 
of  war  taken  to  be  no  friend  to  the  ftate,  there  is  danger  to 
pay  the  affurance,  if,  after  the  fubfeription  of  the  affurer,  the 
o-oods  fhould  be  arrefted  and  made  forfeited,  to  anfwer  the 
fame  to  the  prince,  as  it  often  happens  *.  Lex.  Mercat.  by 
Malines,  and  Molloy  de  jure  marit. 

•  If  this  be  law,  how  does  it  confift  with  the  infurance  of  the 
fhipping  and  merchandize  of  enemies  in  times  of  war  ? 


If  goods  are  ftolen  or  embezzled  on  fhipboard,  the  mafter, 
not  the  affurer,  is  refponfible.  So  if  the  goods  De  loft  in  de¬ 
fault  of  the  pilot  f.  Lex  Mercat.  Malines. 

f  Here  we  fee,  that  an  indemnification  from  theft,  in  the  po¬ 
licy,  is  liable  to  exception. 


Thofe  affurances  are  moft  dangerous,  when  there  are  thefe 
words  inferred,  loft  or  not  loft  ;  which  is  commonly  done, 
when  a  fhip  hath  been  long  miffing,  and  no  tidings  can  be 
had  ;  the  premio  (efpecially  in  time  of  war)  will  run  very 
high,  fometimes  30  or  40  per  cent,  and  though  it  happens, 
at  the  time  that  the  fubfeription  is  made,  the  fhip  is  call  away, 
yet  the  affurers  muft  anfwer. 

But,  if  the  party  that  caufed  the  affurance  to  be  made,  faw 
the  fhip  wrecked,  or  had  certain  intelligence  thereof,  fuch 
fubfeription  will  not  oblige,  the  fame  being  accounted  a  mere 
fraud  £.  Locinius,  lib.  z.  cap.  5.  §  9,  10.  , 


J  This  ffiews,  that  infurers  ought  to  call  about  for  the  belt 
intelligence. 

So  likewife  if  the  affured,  having  a  rotten  veffel,  fhall  affure 
upon  the  fame  more  than  fhe  is  worth,  and  afterwards  give 
order  that,  going  out  of  the  port,  fhe  fhould  be  funk  or 
wrecked,  this  will  be  fraudulent,  and  not  oblige  the  affurers 
to  anfwer.  Arthur  Stockden’s  cafe.  Mich.  26.  Car.  II.  in 
B.  R.  Afterwards  convitted  by  information  for  the  fraud. 
One  having  a  doubtful  account  of  his  fhip  that  was  at  fea, 
viz.  that  a  fhip,  deferibed  like  his,  was  taken,  infured  her, 
without  giving  any  information  to  the  infurers  of  what  he  had 
heard,  either  as  to  the  hazard,  or  circumftances,  which  might 
induce  him  to  believe  that  his  fhip  was  in  great  danger,  if 
rot  attually  loft. 

The  infurers  bring  a  bill  for  an  injunction,  and  to  be  relieved 
againft  the  infurance  as  fraudulent. 

Lord  chancellor  declared,  That  the  infured  had  not  dealt 
fairly  with  the  infurers  in  this  cafe ;  he  ought  to  have  dif- 
clofed  to  them  what  intelligence  he  had  of  the  fhip’s  being 
in  danger,  and  which  might  induce  him,  at  leaft,  to  fear 
that  it  was  loft,  though  he  had  no  certain  account  of  it,  for, 
if  this  had  been  difeovered,  it  is  impoffible  to  think,  that  the 
infurers  would  have  infured  the  fhip  at  fo  fmall  a  premium, 
fo  that  the  concealing  of  this  intelligence  is  a  fraud. 
Wherefore  decreed  the  policy  be  delivered  up  with  cofts,  but 
the  premium  to  be  paid  back,  and  allowed  out  of  the  cofts. 
This  was  in  the  cafe  of  Da  Cofta  verfus  Scandret.  The  fame 
point,  was  determined  by  Lord  Macclesfield  in  the  following 
term,  in  the  cafe  of  Weaver  verfus  Fowler.  2  P.  Williams, 
170. 

In  tire  year  1678,  one  Newnham,  Perkins,  and  Stoakes  were 
owners  of  a  veffel  called  the  May-flower-ketch,  the  veffel 
coming  laden  with  wines,  on  the  account  of  Fierbrafle  and 
Stone,  to  the  Ifle  of  Wight ;  Perkins,  being  then  in  the  fame 
place,  contrives  with  one  Ivy,  the  mafter,  to  fell  the  freight¬ 
ers  goods  privately ;  and,  that  being  effetted,  to  go  out  to 
fea  fome  fmall  diftance  from  the  ifle,  and  there  privately  fink 
the  veffel,  and  pretend  fhe  ftruck,  and  then  foundered  by  the 
extremity  of  weather.  The  plot  being  laid,  Perkins  haftens 
up  to  London,  and  makes  a  policy  of  affurance  on  the  vef¬ 
fel  ;  which  being  done,  he  remits  his  orders  to  Ivy.  to  put  in 
execution  his  contrivance,  who  accordingly  did  ;  and,  the 
goods,  or  the  beft  of  them,  being  difpofed  of,  ftands  out  to 
fea,  and  then  with  his  own  hands,  by  the  force  of  an  iron 
crow,  makes  a  hole  in  the  hold,  and  then  in  his  long-boat, 
(the  crew  perceiving  the  veffel  to  be  finking)  conveys  himfelf 
and  mariners  afhore;  Ivy  remits  up  advice  of  the  lofs,  anti 
1  erkins,  (as  if  he  had  never  known  any  thing  of  the  matter) 
demands  the  monies  afiured,  and  thereupon  brings  an  attion 
for  the  fame ;  but,  before  the  caufe  came  to  a  trial,  Fier- 
braffe  and  Stone  bring  trover  againft  Perkins,  and  thereupon 
the  whole  prattice  came  out,  and  a  verdict  was  had  againft 
the  defendant,  with  this  further.  That,  if  Perkins  would 
proceed  on  his  attion  on  the  affurance,  he  muft  expett  that 
this  prattice  and  fraud  of  his  would  totally  poifon  his  af- 
^  fu  ranee  j 
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furance  ;  and  thereupon,  being  well  advifed,  never  proebedbd. 
Hill.  32  Car.  II.  B.  R. 

Thomas  Knight,  Efq;  againft  Richard  Cambridge. 

Cambridge,  an  infurer,  brought  a  writ  of  error  upon  A  judg¬ 
ment  given  againft  him  in  the  Common  Pleas,  in  an  a&ion 
brought  by  the  plaintiff  upon  a  policy  of  infurance  of  the 
fhip  Riga  Merchant,  at  and  from  Port  Mahon  to  London. 
And  ferjeant  Brandthwaite  for  the  plaintiff  in  error  infifted, 
that  the  judgment  was  erroneous,  becaufe  the  breach  was  ill 
affigned  :  becaufe  the  policy  was,  that  the  defendant  Cam¬ 
bridge  fhould  infure  the  faid  £hip,  among  other  things,  againft 
the  barretry  of  the  mafter,  and  all  other  dangers,  damages, 
and  misfortunes,  which  fhould  happen  to  the  prejudice  and 
damage  of  the  faid  fhip  ;  and  the  breach  affigned  was,  that 
the  fhip  in  the  faid  voyage,  per  fraudem  et  negligentiam  ma- 
giftri  navis  praedidae  depreffa  et  fubmerfa  fuit,  et  totaliter  per- 
dita  et  amiffa  fuit,  et  nullius  valoris  devenit. 

This  he  infifted  was  not  within  the  word,  the  meaning  of  the 
word  barretry;  but  the  breach  fhould  have  been  expreffed,  that 
that  the  fhip  was  loft  by  the  barretry  of  the  mafter.  Befides, 
the  owner  of  the  goods  has  a  remedy  againft  the  owners  of 
the  fhip,  for  any  prejudice  he  receives  by  the  fraud,  or  ne- 
gleft  of  the  mafter  ;  and  therefore  there  is  the  lefs  reafon  the 
infurer  fhould  be  liable.  Befides,  if  the  word  barretry  fhould 
import  fraud,  yet  it  does  not  import  negled ;  and  the  fad 
here  alledged  is,  that  the  fhip  was  loft  by  the  fraud  and  ne- 
gled  of  the  mafter.  But  the  court  was  unanimoufly  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  there  was  no  occafion  to  aver  the  fad  in  the  very 
words  of  the  policy,  but,  if  the  fad  alledged  came  within  the 
meaning  of  the  words  in  the  policy,  it  is  fufficient.  Now  bar¬ 
retry  imports  fraud,  Du  Frefne  Gloffar.  verbo  baratria,  fraus, 
dolus.  And  he  that  commits  a  fraud,  may  properly  be  faid  to 
be  guilty  of  a  negled,  viz.  of  his  duty.  Barretry  of  a  mafter 
is  not  to  be  confined  to  the  matter's  running  away  with  the 
fhip  ;  and  the  general  words  in  the  policy  ought  to  be  con- 
ftrued  to  extend  to  Ioffes  of  the  like  nature  as  thofe  mentioned 
before  :  now  Ioffes  arifing  from  the  fraud  of  the  mafter  are  of 
the  fame  nature,  as  if  he  had  run  away  with  the  fhip,  fuppof- 
ing  barretry  was  to  be  confined  to  that,  which  it  is  not,  becaufe 
it  imports  any  fraud.  And  judgment  was  affirmed,  April  27, 
1724.  Lord  Raymond  1349.  So  that,  if  the  affurance  is 
againft  the  barretry  of  the  mafter,  and  the  breach  affigned  is, 
that  the  fhip  was  loft:  by  the  fraud  and  negleft  of  the  mafter, 
this  is  proper  ;  it  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  policy, 
and  it  is  not  neceffary  to  ufe  the  very  words.  See  the  article 
Barretry. 

Green  verfus  Young. 

In  evidence  upon  the  trial  in  an  a&ion  upon  a  policy  of  infu¬ 
rance,  the  cafe  appeared  to  be,  That  the  infurers  agreed  to  in¬ 
fure  the  fhip  from  her  arrival  at  in  Jamaica, 

during  her  voyage  to  London  ;  and  an  embargo  was  laid  upon 
the  fhip  by  the  government ;  and  afterwards  they  feized  the 
fhip,  and  converted  it  into  a  fire-fhip,  and  offered  to  pay  the 
owners.  And  the  queftion  was,  if  this  would  excufe  the  in¬ 
furers  ?  and  Holt,  chief  juftice,  feemed  to  incline,  that  it 
would  not,  and  that  it  was  within  the  words,  detention  of 
princes,  &c.  but  he  gave  no  abfolute  opinion,  becaufe  the 
caufe  was  referred  to  three  foremen  of  the  jury.  In  the  fame 
cafe  he  faid,  that  if  a  policy  of  affurance  be  made  to  begin 
from  the  departure  of  the  fhip  from  England,  until,  &c.  and 
after  the  departure  damage  happens,  &c.  and  then  the  fhip 
deviates ;  though  the  policy  is  difeharged  from  the  time  of 
the  deviation,  yet,  for  the  damages  fuftained  before  the  devi¬ 
ation,  the  infurers  fhall  make  fatisfa&ion  to  the  infured.  Lord 
Raymond  840.  So  that,  if  the  government  lay  an  embargo 
upon  a  fhip,  and  afterwards  feize  her,  and  convert  her  into 
a  fire-fhip,  the  infurers  are  liable. 

A  policy  againft  reftraint  of  princes  will  not  extend  to  prac¬ 
tices  againft  the  laws  of  countries,  to  a  feizure  for  not  pay¬ 
ing  cuftom,  and  the  like.  2  Vern.  176. 

Goddard  verfus  Garrett. 

The  defendant  had  lent  money  on  a  bottomry  bond,  but  had 
no  intereft  in  the  fhip  or  cargo;  the  money  lent  was  300 1. 
and  he  infured  450 1.  on  the  fhip  ;  the  plaintiff’s  bill  was  to 
have  the  policy  delivered  up,  by  reafon  the  defendant  was  not 
concerned  in  point  of  intereft,  as  to  the  fhip  or  cargo.  Cur. 
Take  it  that  the  law  is  fettled,  that,  if  a  man  has  no  intereft, 
and  infures,  the  infurance  is  void,  although  it  be  expreffed 
in  the  policy,  interefted  or  not  interefted  ;  and  the  reafon  the 
law  goes  upon  is,  that  thefe  infurances  are  made  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  trade,  and  not  that  perfons  unconcerned  in 
trade,  nor  interefted  in  the  fhip,  fhould  profit  by  it ;  and, 
tvhere  one  would  have  benefit  df  the  infurance,  he  muft  re¬ 
nounce  all  intereft  in  the  fhip.  And  the  reafon  why  the  law 
allows  that  a  man,  having  fome  intereft  in  the  fhip  or  cargo, 
may  infure  more,  or  five  times  as  much,  is,  that  a  merchant 
cannot  tell  how  much,  or  how  little,  his  fa£lor  may  have  in 
readinefs  to  lade  on  board  his  fhip.  And  it  was  faid,  that  the 
ulual  intereft  allowed  on  bottomry  was  3  1.  per  cent,  per  men- 
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fern,  and  you  may  infure  at  6  or  7  per  cent,  for  the  voyage  • 
fo,  if  this  pratfice  might  be  allowed,  a  man  might  be  fire  td 
gain  30,  or  more,  per  cent.  Per  cur.  Decree  the  policy  of 
infurance  to  be  delivered  up,  to  be  cancelled. 

Note,  that,  in  this  cafe,  notice  was  taken  in  the  policy,  that  it 
was  to  infure  money  ori  bottomry. 

Note  alfo,  that  in  this  cafe,  the  fhip  furvived  the  time  limited 
in  the  bottomry  bond,  and  was  loft  within  the  time  limited 
in  the  policy.  So,  if  infurance  good,  the  defendant  might  be 
intitled  to  the  money  on  the  bond,  and  alfo  on  the  policy. 
2  Vern.  269,  270.  1 

The  cafe  of  Le  Pypre  againft  Farr;  on  a  policy  of  infurance 
on  goods  by  agreement  valued  at  600 1.  and  the  infured 
not  to  be  obliged  to  prove  any  intereft. 

Lord  chancellor  ordered  the  defendant  to  difeover  what  goods 
he  put  on  board  ;  for,  although  the  defendant  offered  to  re¬ 
nounce  all  intereft  to  the  infurers,  yet  he  referred  it  to  a  maf¬ 
ter  to  examine  the  value  of  the  goods  fa.ved,  and  to  dedudi  it 
out  of  the  Value,  or  fum,  of  600  1.  at  which  the  goods  were 
valued  by  the  agreement.  2  Vern.  716. 

Harman  againft  Vanhatton. 

I’he  defendant  lent  the  plaintiff  250 1.  on  a  bottomry  bond, 
and  afterwards  infured  on  the  fame  fhip  ;  but  the  infurance 
was  larger,  as  to  the  voyage,  there  being  liberty  to  go  to 
other  ports  and  places,  than  what  were  contained  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  bottomry  bond.  The  fhip  being  loft,  the  defen¬ 
dant  recovered  the  money  on  the  policy  of  infurance,  and  alfo 
put  the  bottomry  bond  in  fuit :  the  fhip,  though  loft,  had  de¬ 
viated  from  the  voyage  mentioned  in  the  bond,  in  going' to 
Virgin  Gardo  to  buy  fait. 

The  plaintiff  brought  his  bill,  pretending  the  defendant  ought 
not  to  have  a  double  fatisfadfion  to  recover  both  on  the  infu¬ 
rance,  and  alfo  on  the  bond,  he  having  infured  only  in  refpedl 
of  the  money  he  had  lent  on  b  ittomry,  and  had  no  other  in- 
tereft  in  the  fhip  or  cargo  ;  and  therefore  the  plaintiff  would 
have  had  the  benefit  of  the  infurance,  paying  the  premium. 
Sed  non  allocatur.  So  that,  if  one  lends  money  on  a  bottomry 
bond,  and  afterwards  infures  on  the  fame  fhip,  and  the  fhip  is 
loft,  he  fhall  have  both  the  benefit  of  the  infurance,  and  the 
money  due  on  the  bond  too. 

The  defendant  having  paid  the  premium,  was  intitled  to  the 
benefit  of  the  policy,  and  run  the  rifque,  whether  the  fhip  was 
loft  or  not;  and  the  infurers  might  as  well  pretend  to  have  aid 
of  the  bottomry  bond,  and  to  difeount  the  money  recovered 
thereon,  as  the  plaintiff  to  have  the  money  recovered  on  the 
policy,  to  eafe  the  bottomry  bond.  So  that  paying  the  premium 
intitles  the  party  to  the  benefit  of  the  infurance. 

The  plaintiff  alfo  charged,  that  the  defendant  had  promifed 
and  agreed  to  deliver  up  the  bond,  on  the  plaintiff’s  making 
up  the  money  recovered  on  the  policy,  as  much  as  he  lent  on 
the  bond,  with  intereft  and  cofts,  and  proved  fueh  <  ff:r  and 
promife.  Sed  non  allocatur.  It  was  but  nudum  padtum,  a 
voluntary  offer,  and  on  condition  that  the  money  was  then 
paid,  and  it  was  not  complied  with.  So  that  an  offer  to  de¬ 
liver  up  a  bond  upon  terms  not  complied  with  is  not  binding 
and,  if  made  without  confideration,  is  nudum  padtum.  °2 
Vern.  717,  718. 

If  a  merchant  infures  fuch  a  fhip  generally,  and  in  the  policy 
it  is  expreffed  of  fuch  a  burthen,  the  fhip  happens  then  to  be 
laden,  and  after  mifearries,  the  infurer  fhall  not  anfwer  for 
the  goods,  but  only  for  the  fhip.  Locinius,  lib.  ii.  cap.  5. 
§•  7,  9>  10. 

it  matters  not  in  the  policy,  whether  the  particular  wares  and 
goods  are  named;  but  generally  the  principal  wares,  and  all 
other  commodities  laden  or  to  be  laden,  for  the  infured,  or 
for  his  account,  or  for  any  other. 

If  a  fhip  be  infured  from  the  port  of  London  to  Cadiz,  and, 
before  the  fhip  breaks  ground,  takes  fire,  and  is  burned,  the 
affurers  in  fuch  cafe  fhall  not  anfwer,  for  the  adventure  be¬ 
gins  not  till  the  fhip  is  gone  from  the  port  of  London  ;  but,  if 
the  words  had  been.  At,  and  from  the  port  of  London,  there 
they  would  upon  fuch  a  misfortune  have  been  made  liable. 
Mol.  de  Jure  Maritj 

If  fuch  an  affurance  had  been  from  London  to  Cadiz,  and  the 
fhip  had  broke  ground,  and  afterwards  been  driven  by  ftorm 
to  the  port*  of  London,  and  there  had  took  fire,  the  infurers 
muft  have  anfwered  ;  for  the  very  breaking  of  ground  from  the 
port  of  London  was  an  exception  of  the  voyage.  Mol.  de 
Jure  Marit. 

*  The  port  of  London  extends  from  the  North  Foreland  in  the 
file  of  Thanet,  over  in  a  line  to  the  Nafe  in  Efiex,  and  from 
thence  to  London  Bridge. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  man  at  Cadiz  infures  a  fhip  from 
thence  to  London,  if  a  lofs  happens,  the  affurer,  if  he  comes 
into  England,  fhall  anfwer  by  the  common  law  ;  for  though 
the  place  where  the  fubfeription  was  made,  and  the  premium 
given,  was  in  a  foreign  country,  yet  that  is  not  material ;  for 
the  adlion  that  is  brought,  is  grounded  on  the  promife,  which 
is  trahfitory,  and  not  local ;  and  fo  it  was  adjudged,  where 

the 
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--the  defendant,  in  confideration  of  iol.  had  stored,  that,  if 
the  plaintiff  ’s  fhip  2nd  goods  did  not  come  fafe  to  London  J  e 
would  pay  100  1.  afterwards  the  (hip  was  robbed  09  th  » 
and  in  an  aflion  brought  for  the  ICO.  1.  the  plaintiff  had  judg¬ 
ment,  ntfwithftanding  the  robbery,  or  lofs,  was  on  the  ma 
fea,  and  the  fubfeription  out  of  the  realm.  Mol. 

If,  after  a  policy  of  aflurance,  a  damage  happen?,  and  after¬ 
wards  in  the  fame  voyage  a  deviation,  yet  the  infured  a  re 
cover  for  what  happened  before  the  deviation,  f°r  the  P°  icy 
is  difeharged  from  the  time  of  the  deviation  only.  Salk.  44-4* 

— Str2ache  cited  in  Shower,  325.  '  ’ 

If  goods  are  infured  in  fuch  a  (hip,  and  afterwards  m  t  e  voy 
age  it  happens  fhe  becomes  leaky  and  crazy,  and  t  e  nper 
cargo  and  mafter,  by  confent,  become  freighters  of  another 
veflel  for  the  fafe  delivery  of  the  goods  ;  and  then,  after  her 
relading,  the  fecond  veflel  mifearries  *  ;  the  aflurers  are  1 
charged  :  but,  if  there  be  thefe  words,  The  goods  laden  to  e 
trardported  and  delivered  at  fuch  a  place  by  the  faid  (hip,  or 
by  any  other  fhip,  or  veffel,  until  they  be  fafely  landed,  then 
■the  infurers  muff  anfwer  the  misfortune. 

*  This  has  much  been  doubted,  and  opinions  of  the  court  have 
generally  inclined  againff  the  infurers.  Leg.  u!t.  ad  Rhod.  ige 
Paulus,  lib.  xiv.  tit.  2.  §.  10. 

If  a  man  infures  50C0I.  worth  of  goods,  and  he  hath  but 
2000 1.  remitted;  now,  he  having  infured  a  rea  a  venture, 
by  the  law  marine  all  the  aflurers  muff  anfyver  pro  rata,  if  a 
lofs.  But,  by  the  opinion  of  fome  only, thofe  nrff  fubfcribers, 
who  underwrit  fo  much  as  the  real  adventure  amountec  to, 
are  to  be  made  liable,  and  the  reft  remitting  their  premium 
(10  s.  per  cent,  dedufted  out  of  the  fame  for  their  fubfcrip- 
tions)  are  to  be  difeharged  *.  Vide  Grot.  Introd.  Jur.  Hod. 
212,  213. 

*  This  is  more  the  cuflom  of  merchants  than  law. 

Debts  upon  obligation  with  condition  to  pay  fo  much 
money,  if  a  fhip  returned  within  fix  months  from  Offend  in 
Flanders  to  London,  (which  was  more  by  a  third  part  than 
the  legal  intereff  of  the  money)  and,  if  fhe  do  not  return,  then 
the  obligation  to  be  void.  Fhe  defendant  pleaded  that  there 
was  a  corrupt  agreement  between  him  and  the  plaintiff,  and 
that,  at  the  time  of  making  of  the  obligation,  that  he  fhould 
have  no  more  for  intereff  than  the  law  permits,  in  cafe  the 
fhip  fhculd  ever  return;  and  avers  that  the  bond  was  entered 
into  by  covin,  to  avoid  the  ftatute  of  ufury.  Per  Hale, 
Clearly  this  bond  is  not  within  the  ftatute,  for  this  is  the 
common  way  of  aflurance  ;  and,  if  this  were  void  by  the 
ftatute  of  ufury,  trade  would  be  deftroyed,  for  it  is  a  cafualty 
whether  ever  fuch  a  fhip  (hall  return  or  not ;  but  he  agreed 
the  averment  was  well  taken,  becaufe  it  difclofed  the  manner 
of  the  agreement.  Hardres,  418.  Joy  againft  Kent. 

Aflion  upon  the  cafe,  upon  a  policy  of  affurance  of  goods 
from  London  to  Naples;  the  adventure  was  to  begin  in  time 
of  the  lading  at  London  (dangers  of  the  fea  only  excepted) 
with  this  ciaufe.  Warranted  to  depart  with  convoy  ;  the  fhip 
departed  with  convoy,  but  was  feparated  from  the  convoy  by 
ftrefs  of  weather,  and  put  into  Torbay,  and  was  there  detained 
by  contrary  winds  ;  afterwards  the  mafter  of  the  fhip,  ex¬ 
pecting  to  meet  with  convoy,  departed  out  of  the  harbour, 
but  could  not  meet  the  convoy,  being  hindered  by  ftrefs  of 
weather,  and  was  taken  by  the  French.  1  Show.  320.  4 
Mod.  58.  3  Lev.  320.  Salk.  443. — Judgment  pro  Quer. 
Cafe  upon  a  policy,  which  was  to  infure  the  William  galley, 
in  a  voyage  from  Bremen  to  the  port  of  London,  warranted  to 
depart  with  convoy.  The  galley  fet  fail  from  Bremen,  under 
convoy  of  a  Dutch  man  of  war,  to  the  Elb,  where  they  were 
joined  with  two  other  Dutch  men  of  war,  and  feveral  Dutch  and 
Englifh  merchant-fhips,  whence  they  failed  to  the  Texel,  where 
they  found  a  fquadron  of  Englifh  men  of  war,  and  an  admiral. 
After  a  ftay  of  nine  weeks,  they  fet  out  from  the  Texel,  and 
the  galley  was  feparated  in  a  ftorm,  and  taken  by  a  French 
privateer,  taken  again  by  a  Dutch  privateer,  and  paid  Sol. 
falvage.  And  it  was  ruled  by  Holt,  chief  juftice,  that  the 
voyage  ought  to  be  according  to  ufage,  and  that  their  going  to 
the  Fib,  though  in  fadf  out  of  the  way,  was  no  deviation  ;  for, 
ti;l  auer  the  year  1703’  there  was  no  convoy  for  {hips  directly 
from  Bremen  to  London.  And  the  plaintiff  had  a  verdidf.  Bond 
verb  Gonfale,  February  14,  1704,  coram  Holt,  chief  juftice, 
at  nift  prius  at  Guildhall.  Salk.  445. 

V  arranted  to  depart  with  convoy,  has  been  refolved  to  im¬ 
port,  by  the  ulage  of  merchants,  a  continuance  with  that  con¬ 
voy  as  long  as  may  be.  Lucas’s  Reports,  287. 

A  merchant  infures  his  goods  from  London  to  Sallee,  and 
there  to  be  landed.  The  fador,  after  arrival,  having  oppor- 
tunity,  fells  the  cargo  aboard  the  fame  fhip,  without  ever 
unlading  her ;  and  the  buyer  agrees  for  the  freight  of  thofe 
goods  to  the  port  of  Venice.  Before  fhe  breaks  ground,  the 
fmp  akes  fire  :  the  affured  and  buyer  are  abfolutely  without 
rC,^>',  Z0.1  tne  ProPetty  of  the  goods  becoming  changed, 

2'1  f‘.U5'  1  ei“S  contracted  de  novo,  the  fame  was  as  much 

as  1  ,he  §00c!s  had  bsen  landed.  Locin.  I.  ii.  c.  5.  §.  9. 

*  £he,p-wsof  Antwerp  there  is  a  time  allotted,  after  the 
hip  arrives  at  her  port,  how  long  the  advemu  e  is  to  be 
borne  by  the  infurers,  which  is  about  ,S  days.  Art  13. 
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And  fo  it  is  if  the  faflor,  after  her  arrival,  had  contracted  for 
freight  to  another  port,  and  the  fhip  had  happened  to  take  fire, 
the°affurers  are  hereby  abfolutely  difeharged  lor  ever. 

If  a  fhip  be  infured  from  London  to  _  and  blank 

being  left  by  the  lader,  to  prevent  her  furprize  by  the  enemy, 
in  her  voyage  fire  happens  to  be  caft  away  ;  though  there  be 
private  inftru&ions  for  her  port,  yet  the  inlured  fit  down  by 
the  lofs,  by  reafon  of  the  uncertainty.  So  if  a  blank  is  left  in 
the  policy  for  the  value  of  the  fhip,  or  lading,  if  a  lofs,  and 
there  be  not  words  that  may  fupply,  the  infured  may  indanger 
the  policy. 

The  taking  of  a  fhip,  that  is  infured,  by  pirates,  is  to  be  un- 
derftood  the  perils  of  the  fea.  Stiles,  132.  2  Roll’s  Abr.  248. 
Where  goods  are  redeemed  from  a  pirate,  contribution  muft  be 
paid  by  all,  becaufe  the  redemption  is  made  for  the  fafety  of 
all;  but,  if  the  pirate  be  once  mafter  of  all,  and  yet  take  but 
fome  fpecial  goods,  whether  from  fhip  or  merchant,  and  not 
as  a  confideration  for  fparing  the  reft,  in  this  cafe,  becaufe  the 
remainder  is  not  affured  thereby,  but  freely  fpared,  no  contri¬ 
bution  is  to  be  made  for  the  taken  goods  to  charge  any  affurer 
with  any  part  thereof.  So  contribution  fltall  be  made  for  goofs 
fpoiled  by  wet,  or  other  accident :  or,  if  it  be  needful  to  lighten 
a  fhip  for  her  eafier  entry  into  harbour  or  channel,  two  parts 
of  the  lofs  fall  upon  the  goods,  and  the  third  upon  the  fhip; 
unlefs  the  fhip  is  more  worth  than  the  lading,  and  the  charge 
of  the  goods  be  not  the  caufe  of  her  inability  to  enter,  but 
fome  bad  quality  proceeding  from  the  fhip  itfel'f;  or  that  other- 
wife  it  be  provided  in  the  charter-party.  LexMercat.  by  Ma¬ 
bries,  p.  109.  See  the  article  Average. 

*  Indebitat.  affumpfil;  pro  praemio  ;  upon  a  policy  of  affurance 
upon  fuch  a  fhip,  the  defendant  demurred  fpecially,  becaufe  he 
did  not  fliew  the  confideration  certainly  what  the  premium  was, 
or  how  it  became  due,  fed  non  allocat’,  for  it  is  as  good  as  in¬ 
debitat.  pro  quodam  falario,  which  hath  been  adjudged  good. 
2  Levinz,  153.  Fowlk  v.  Pinfacho. 

*  Indebitatus  affumpfit  is  ufed  in  declarations  and  law  proceed¬ 
ings,  where  one  is  indebted  unto  another  in  any  certain  fum  ; 
and  the  law  creates  it :  it  is  alfo  an  adiion  thereupon. 

Policy  of  affurance  to  warrant  a  fit  ip  for  12  months ;  the  fhip 
did  not  perifh  within  the  time  of  12  months,  being  accounted 
according  to  the  months  of  January,  February,  &c.  but  with¬ 
in  12  months,  reckoning  28  days  to  the  month  ;  refolved  that 
the  policy  was  not  forfeited.  Cited  in  Sir  Woollafton  Dixey’s 
cafe,  1  Leon.  96. 

After  notice  of  lofs,  the  infured,  if  he  thinks  fit,  for  that  he 
hath  infured  the  mod  of  his  adventure,  or  that  he  would  have 
the  afliftance  of  the  infurers,  when  there  is  hope  of  recovery  of 
the  adventure,  he  may  then  make  a  renunciation  of  the  lading 
to  the  infurers,  and  come  in  himfelf,  in  the  nature  of  an  in- 
furer,  for  fo  much  as  fhall  appear  he  hath  borne  of  the  adven¬ 
ture  beyond  the  value  infured.  Locinius,  1.  2.  c.  5.  §.  8, 
But,  if  the  merchant  fltall  not  renounce,  yet  there  is  a  power 
given  in  the  policy  for  him  to  travel,  purfue,  and  endeavour 
a  recovery,  if  poffible,  of  the  adventure,  after  a  misfortune, 
to  which  the  aflurers  are  to  contribute ;  the  fame  being  but  a 
trouble  to  give  eafe  to  the  affurers. 

If  prohibited  goods  are  laden  aboard,  and  the  merchant  infures 
upon  the  general  policy,  which  always  contains  thefe  words : 
Of  the  feas,  men  of  war,  fire,  enemies,  pirates,  rovers,  thieves, 
jettifons,  letters  of  mart  and  counter-mart,  arrefts,  reftrain- 
ments,  and  detainments  of  kings  and  princes,  and  all  other 
perfons,  barretry  of  the  mafter  and  mariners,  and  of  all  other 
perils,  Ioffes,  and  misfortunes  whatfoever  they  be,  and  how- 
Ibever  they  fhall  happen  to  come,  to  the  hurt  and  detriment 
of  the  goods  and  merchandize,  or  any  part  or  parcel  thereof; 
whether,  if  fuch  goods  be  lawfully  feized  as  prohibited  goods, 
the  infurers  ought  to  anfwer?  It  is  conceived  they  ought  not, 
and  the  difference  hath  been  taken,  where  the  goods  are  law¬ 
ful,  at  the  time  of  lading,  to  be  imported  into  that  country 
for  which  they  are  configned  ;  but  by  matter  ex  poft  fadlo, 
after  the  lading,  they  become  unlawful,  and  after  arrival  are 
feized,  there  the  aflurers  muff  anfwer,  by  virtue  of  the  ciaufe. 
And  all  other  perils,  &c.  But  if  the  goods  were,  at  the  time 
of  lading,  unlawful,  and  the  lader  knew  of  the  fame,  fuch  af¬ 
furance  will  not  oblige  the  aflurers  to  anfwer  the  lofs ;  for  the 
fame  is  not  fuch  an  affurance  as  the  law  fupports,  but  is  a 
fraudulent  one.  Molloy  de  Jure  Maritim. 

A  policy  was  made  from  Cadiz  to  Vera-Cruz  in  New  Spain, 
upon  monies  lent  upon  bottomry,  and  upon  any  kind  of  goods 
and  merchandize  whatfoever,  laden  aboard  the  good  Filip 
called  the  Noftra  Signora  del  Carmen  and  Mary  Magdalen, 
the  adventure  beginning  immediately  from  the  lading  before 
a  day  to  come,  and  the  monies  from  the  time  they  were  to  be 
lent,  and  fo  to  continue  from  Cadiz  to  Vera-Cruz,  and  after 
delivery,  with  provifo  to  ftay  at  any  port  or  place  in  her  voy¬ 
age,  and  likewife  to  touch  at  Porto- Rico,  and  there  to  lade 
and  unlade,  without  any  prejudice  to  the  affurance,  the  cargo 
being  valued  at  1700  1.  fterling,  without  account,  &c.  againft 
feas,  men  of  war,  fires,  enemies,  pirates,  rovers,  thieves,  jet- 
tifons,  letters  of  mart  and  counter-mart,  furprizals  at  fea,  ar¬ 
refts,  reftraints,  and  detainments  of  all  kings,  princes,  and  peo¬ 
ple,  of  what  nature,  condition,  or  quality  whatfoever.  The 
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(hip,  being  laden  at  Cadiz,  did  depart  towards  Vera- Cruz; 
and,  befdre  arrival  there,  touching  at  Porto-Rico,  the  goods 
were  there  feized  and  arretted.  In  an  action  brought  upon 
the  policy,  the  defendant  came  in  and  pleaded,  That  the  fhip, 
at  her  arrival  in  her  voyage  to  the  port  of  Rico,  was  laden  with 
goods  and  merchandizes  prohibited,  and  the  fame,  and  alfo 
the  (hip,  did  there  become  forfeited,  by  default  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors,  and  was  there  f.  ized  and  taken.  The  queftion  was. 
If  the  owners  (hould  infure,  and  then  order  prohibited  goods 
to  be  laden,  whether  that  an  arreft  upon  the  fame  fhould  in¬ 
title  them  to  a  recovery?  1  he  f  cond  objection  was,  If  (as 
the  defendant  had  pleaded  his  plea)  the  fame  was  good  ?  As 
to  the  firft,  the  court  did  all  incline.  That  the  infurance  ought 
to  be  bona  fide,  i.  e.  the  reftraint  ought  to  be  of  fuch  goods 
as  by  law  were  not  reftrainable  ;  but  finely  that  cannot  be, 
for  the  intention  of  policies  are  to  warrant  the  perils  of  <-.11 
manner  of  goods,  in  all  manner  of  cafes  :  fo  that,  if  there  be 
a  lading  bona  fide,  be  it  prohibited,  or  not,  the  fame,  in  c<>fe 
of  lofs,  ought  to  be  anfwered,  unlefs  it  were  a  fraudulent  con¬ 
trivance:  but  to  the  fecond  it  was  refolved,  that  the  plea  was 
infufficient;  fo  ,  admitting  the  fame  (hould  not  oblige  the  in- 
furer,  yet,  becaufe  the  defendant  did  not  drew  that  the  goods 
were  laden  either  by  the  infured,  or  by  their  faclor,  or  order, 
othervvife  the  fame  fhould  not  conclude  them  ;  for,  perhaps, 
the  mafter,  or  his  mariners,  or  a  ftranger,  might  load  them 
on  board,  without  order ;  fo  that,  upon  the  mere  infufficiency 
of  the  manner  of  pleading,  and  not  of  the  matter,  the  court 
gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiff.  Houb  and  verf.  Harrifon. 
Hill.  31,  32  Car.  II.  B.  R.  Judg.  in  Pafch.  feq.  Like  judg¬ 
ment  was  given  againft  Lethieul iier  adverf.  Houbland,  Trin. 
32  Car.  II.  in  B.  R.  Rot.  168,  in  the  fecond  cafe. 

But  if  a  merchant  will  freight  out  wool,  leather  *,  and  the 
like,  or  fend  out  goods  in  a  foreign  bottom  f,  and  then  make 
a  policy,  the  (hip  happens  afterwards  to  be  taken,  by  reafon 
of  which  there  becomes  a  forfeiture  of  (hip  and  lading,  the 
infurers  are  not  made  fiibje£l  to  anfwer  the  damage ;  for  the 
very  foundation  was  illegal  and  fraudulent,  and  the  law  fup- 
ports  only  thofe  aflurances  that  are  made  bona  fide  ;  for,  if 
othervvife,  and  men  could  be  infured  againft  fuch  actions, 
they  would  deftroy  trade,  which  is  diredtly  to  thwart  the  in- 
ftitution  and  true  intent  of  all  policies. 

*  12  Car.  II.  cap.  32.  14  Car.  II.  cap.  7. 

f  iz  Car.  II.  cap.  1 8. 

But,  if  goods  (hould  happen  to  be  lawfully  infured,  and  af¬ 
terwards  the  veflel  becomes  difabled,  by  reafon  of  which  they 
relade,  by  confent  of  the  fupercargo,  or  merchant,  into  ano¬ 
ther  veflel,  and  that  veflel,  after  arrival,  proves  the  (hip  of 
an  enemy,  by  reafon  of  which  the  (hip  becomes  fubjeit  to 
feizure  ;  yet,  in  this  cafe,  infurers  (hall  anfwer,  for  that  this 
is  fuch  an  accident  as  is  within  the  intention  of  the  policy. 
Ritterlhuf.  ad  Leg  Contrail.  23.  de  Reg.  Jur.  cap.  18.  p. 
236,  237.  Stypman  diito  loco  num.  335. 

Several  men  lade  aboard  fait,  without  diftinilion,  not  putting 
them  in  fades,  and  the  like.  The  (hip  arrives,  the  mafter 
delivers  to  their  principals  according  to  their  bills  of  lading, 
as  they  come  one  by  one.  It  falls  out  that  fome  of  the  fait 
is  wa(hed,  or  loft,  by  reafon  of  the  dampnefs  of  the  (hip,  and 
that  the  twolaft  men  cannot  receive  their  proportion.  There 
are  in  this  cafe  thefe  things  to  be  conftdered  : 

1.  Whether  the  mafter  is  bound  to  deliver  the  exail  quantity  ? 

2.  Whether  thofe  that  have  received  this  lofs  can  charge  the 
aflurers  ? 

3.  Whether  the  aflurers  can  bring  in  the  firft  men  for  a  con¬ 
tribution,  they  having  their  fait  delivered  to  them  completely  ? 
Certainly  the  mafter  is  not  bound  to  deliver  the  exaft  quan¬ 
tity,  nor  is  he  obliged  to  redeliver  the  very  fpecifical  fait,  but 
only  as  men  are  to  repay  money,  or  corn,  by  diftindion,  in 
a  bag,  or  fack,  and  out  of  them  ;  but,  if  the  fault  was  in 
not  pumping,  keeping  dry  his  deck,  and  the  like,  then  e 
contra  :  though,  perhaps,  there  may  be  a  fpecial  agreement 
Hill.  11  Jac.  in  C.  B.  Lafthow  and  Tomlinfon’s  cafe,  Ho¬ 
bart,  fol.  88. 

Befides,  this  is  a  peril  of  the  fea,  which  the  mafter  could  not 
prevent,  and  of  neceflity  he  muft  deliver  to  one  firft  before 
another. 

As  to  the  fecond,  it  is  no  queftion  but  the  aflurers  (hall  an¬ 
fwer  ;  but  whether  they  (hall  bring  in  the  firft  men  for  con¬ 
tribution  may  be  fome  doubt. 

It  has  been  conceived  by  fome,  that  they  ought  not ;  for  they 


delivered  their  fait  to  the  mafter  tanquam  in’ereditum,  arid 
were  not  to  expeit  the  redetiverv  of  the  fame  ipecifical  fait. 
But,  by  others,  it  has  been  conceived  they  ought  to  contribute 
pro  ratione  ;  for,  as  goods  of  neceflity,  fome  muft  be  flowed 
in  the  ho  d,  and  that  fuch  goods  feldom  efcape  the  peril  of 
the  fea;  fo  the  reft  muft  of  neceflity  contribute  to  that  mif- 
fortune,  and  fo  m  ike  no  diftinition.  bee  the  article  Aver¬ 
ages 

The  bills  of  lading  are  very  ufeful  to  fettle  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  aflurer  and  the  allured,  of  which  there  are  three  parts; 
one  fent  over  fea,  the  other  left  with  the  mafter,  and  the  laft 
remaining  with  the  lader.  See  the  article  Bills  of  Lading. 

Remarks. 

Fora  more  comnrehenfive  view  of  this  fubjedl,  the  nature  of 
other  points,  which  have  affinity  therewith,  muft  alfo  be  well 
underftood  :  fuch  as  barratries,  bottomries,  averages,  bills  of 
lading,  charter-parties,  &c.  and,  indeed,  the  feofe  of  the 
marine  law,  as  well  as  the  eftablifhed  cuftoms  and  ufages  of 
traders,  as  they  concern  owners,  freighters,  matters  of  (hips, 
and  mariners,  & c.  For  there  being  frequently  fo  neceflary  a 
dependency  and  connection  between  thefe  points,  and  fuch  an 
involution  of  circumftances,  that  the  evidence,  in  regard  to 
cafes  of  infurancing,  cannot  become  at,  nor  a  right  judg¬ 
ment  made,  without  taking  many,  and  fometimes,  perhaps, 
all  of  thefe  things  into  due  conlideration. 

Infurancing  is  a  great  encouragement  to  foreign  commerce, 
feeing  it  takes  the  weight  of  the  hazard  oft  from  individuals, 
and  lays  it  upon  numbers:  yet  thefe  number  are,  upon  the 
whole,  gainers  by  undertaking  the  hazard,  although  aflecura- 
tionis  lucrum  &  damnum  dependant  a  mera  forte  U  fortuna, 
as  Roccus  fays,  de  affecurationibus. 

In  cafe  of  a  lofi,  ’tfi  cuftomary  for  the  infurer  to  pay  but  98  I. 
for  every  ico  1  infured,  or  to  have  2  per  cent,  abated,  when 
he  fettles  with  the  infured,  according  to  agreement  in  the 
policy. 

As  the  infurer  has  a  right  to  the  premium,  when  the  agree¬ 
ment  is  made,  that  premium,  whatever  it  is,  makes  a  part  of 
the  money  paid,  in  cafe  of  lofs:  theiefore, 

At  10  per  cent,  premium,  the  infured  receives  but  88!. 

20  —  —  —  —  78 

25  “  —  ~  ~  73 

30  —  —  —  68 

40  — _  —  —  —  —  58 

And  fo  in  proportion  in  the  cafe  of  any  other  premium. 

In  order  to  (hew  the  fum  neceflary  to  be  infured,  if  the  ad¬ 
venturer  would  cover,  or  make  good  his  outlet,  or  firft  ad¬ 
venture,  in  cafe  of  a  lofs,  let  10  per  cent,  be  the  fuppofed 
premium  on  an  100  I.  adventure.  1  hen, 

As  88  1.  is  to  100 1.  fo  is  100  1.  to  1.  1 13  :  12  :  8,  the  fum 
neceflary  to  be  infured  to  make  good  100  1. 

As  88  1.  is  to  100 1.  fo  is  10 1.  to  1.  11  :  7  :  3,  the  amount  of 
infurance. 

All  which  is  proved  by  the  following  example,  viz. 

The  fum  to  be  infured  —  —  1.  1 1 3  :  1 2  :  8 

Deduct  2  per  cent,  or  reckon  98  1.  for  100  I.  2  :  5:5 
The  infurer  pays,  in  cafe  of  a  lofs,  —  —  1.  111  :  7:3 

Dedudt  infurance  on  1.  1 1 3  :  1 2  :  8,  at  1  o  per  cent.  11:  7:3 

Remains  the  firft  coft  of  the  adventure  —  1.  100  :  0:0 

And  fo  as  to  the  reft  of  the  articles,  or  any  other  adventure, 
or  premium,  on  a  fingle  voyage. 

According  to  this  example,  the  fix  articles  of  premium  be- 
forementioned,  will  be  (hewn  by  the  following  table  *. 

*  In  thefe  tables  there  is  no  regard  had  to  commiffions,  office- 
charges,  intereft  of  money,  or  rifque  of  infurers,  as  they 
often  vary  according  to  circumftances :  for  fome  people  in¬ 
fure  themfelves,  and  pay  no  commiffion ;  others  employ 
their  fadtors,  and  pay  them  *-  per  cent,  on  the  fum  infured, 
and  1  or  2  per  cent,  on  recovering  Ioffes.— The  office  receives 
4  s.  6d.  for  the  policy,  and  4  per  cent,  from  the  infured 
upon  fettling  lodes ;  intereft  is  feldom  chargeable  but  in  the 
cafe  of  long  voyages. — Whatever  thefe  charges  lhall  happen 
to  be,  they  may  be  dedufted,  upon  any  computations,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  2  per  cent,  abated  by  the  inlurer.  The 
office  keeper  keeps  an  account  with  the  infured  and  infurer, 
and,  with  the  confent  of  the  infurer,  retains  in  his  hands  one 
(hilling  in  the  pound,  or  five  per  cent,  on  luch  premiums  as 
he  receives  from  the  infured. 


Premiums. 

sums  to  be  infured 
to  make  good 
iool.on  a  fingle 
voyage. 

Abate  2 

per 

cent. 

Remains. 

Deduil  the  infu¬ 
rance,  or  pre¬ 
mium,  on  the 
fum  infured. 

Remains. 

At  1 0  1.  per  cent. 

'•  113  :  1 

2  :  8 

1.  2  : 

5 

:  5 

1  1 1 1  : 

7  : 

3 

)•  ii  : 

7  :  3 

1.  I  )0 

'5 

120  : 

9  :  7 

2  : 

8 

:  2 

118  : 

1  : 

5 

.8  : 

1  •  5 

100 

20 

1  .>8  : 

4  :  1 

»  ; 

1 1 

:  3 

125  : 

12  : 

1 0 

25  : 

12:  10 

100 

25 

136  : 

9  :  8 

2  : 

H 

:  9 

i34  : 

4  : 

1 1 

34  : 

4  :  11 

100 

3  0 

147  : 

1  :  2 

2  : 

18 

:  10 

144  : 

2  : 

4 

44  : 

2  :  4 

100 

40 

172  : 

8  :  3 

3  •• 

9 

:  0 

>— < 

O 

oc 

19  : 

3 

68  : 

19  :  3 

100 

L  I 
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The  foregoing  computation  thews  the  amount  of  infurance 
on  one  fingle  voyage  ;  in  the  next  pl.ee  will  be  ton  how  .. 
will  (land  with  a  voyage  out  and  home,  or  a  double  voyage 
&c  The  voyage  out  is  confidered  as  one  angle  voyage, 
which  is  already  explained  in  the  article  of  io  per  cent,  pre¬ 
mium  :  and,  as  to  the  voyage  home,  deduct  the  premium  from 
n8,  as  aforelaid:  then  fay,  As  the  remainder  is  to  the  premium, 
fo  is  the  amount  of  the  firft  infurance  together  with  JOO  1.  to 
the  infurance  on  the  voyage  home. — This  infurance  home 
added  to  the  infurance  out,  makes  up  the  total  infurance.-— 
As  for  inftance: — The  premium  of  io  per  cent,  on  ioo  1. 
outfet  makes  the  infurance  out  1.  II  :  7  :  3;  that  added  to 
100  1.  makes  1.  in  :  7  :  3— Then,  to  find  the  infurance 
home  at  10  per  cent,  premium,  fay, 

As  88  1.  is  to  10,  fo  is  1.  1 ;ii  :  7, :  3  to  1.  12  :  13  :  1.-—  1  hen 
add  the  I.  12  :  1  3  :  1  infurance  home,  to  the  i.  1 1  :  7  :  3  ”1- 
furance  out,  it  makes  1.  24  :  o  :  4  *  total  infurance,  to  make 
good  iool.  out  and  home  ;  and  the  fum  neceffary  to  be  m- 
fured  home  will,  according  to  the  foregoing  example,  amount 


to  1.  126  :  10  :  1  r. 

*  See  the  following  table. 

The  premium  of  40  per  cent;  which  is  the  higheft  premium 
mentioned,  makes  the  infurance  out  1.  68  :  19  :  3  on  ' 
outfet,  and  the  like  premium  of  40  percent,  home  ma  es 
the  infurance  home  1.  1 16  :  xo  :  6,  and  is  demonftrab  e  rom 

the  fame  principles  :  for,  , 

As  58  1.  is  to  40  1.  fo  is  1.  168  :  19  :  3  to  1.  116  :  10  :  6.— 
Then  add  the  infurance  out  and  home,  it  will  make 
].  P85  19:9*  total  infurance,  to  make  good  100  1.  in  cafe 
of  a  lofs,  which  is  proved  from  the  following  example. 


*  See  the  following  table. 


As  58  1.  is  to  ico  1.  fo  is  1.  1  68  :  19  :  3to~) 

the  fum  necefFary  to  be  infured  home  to  >  I.  291  :  6:4 

makegood  100 1.  firft  outfet  -  -  -  j 

Deduct  2  per  cent,  abatement  -  -  -  -  5  :  16  :  7 

The  infurer  pays  in  cafe  of  a  lofs,  -  -  -  285  :  9*9 

Dedudf  infurance  home  on  1.  29 1  16:4,?  II(^  .  JO  ;  6 

at  40  per  cent. 

168  :  19  :  3 

Deduct  alfo  infurance  out  -  -  -  -  -  68  :  19  :  3 

Remains  the  coft  of  the  firft  outfet  -  -  -  100  :  —  :  - 

And  fo  as  to  any  other  adventure,  or  premium,  on  a  double 
voyage,  as  may  be  feen  from  the  following  table,  viz. 

The  amount  of  infurance  to  make  good  100  I.  out  and  home. 
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*  J-  3>7°9>7 0©' 
2,153,900 

Difference  on  2,000,000  only,  out  and  home  1.  1,555,800 
*  Infurance  at  3  percent,  out,  and  5  percent,  home,  amounts, 
to  1 . 8  :  1 4  :  1  to  cover  1 00  1.  out  and  home,  and  to  1 74,078 1. 
to  cover  2,000,000  1.  out  and  home. 

And,  in  like  manner,  the  difference  of  any  other  premiums, 
or  any  other  outfet,  on  a  double  voyage,  may  be  computed  ; 
and,  if  the  computation  is  made  on  the  greater  part  of  our 
trade,  and  that  of  our  enemies,  at  various  premiums,  it  will 
amount  to  an  immenfe  fum  ;  and  thofe  nations  that  pay  the 
lowed  premiums  of  infurance,  can  afford  their  merchandize 
cheapeft  at  foreign  markets,  which  will  naturally  extend  their 
trade,  by  giving  a  larger  vent. 

From  hence  it  plainly  appears  of  what  prodigious  confequence 
the  proper  or  improper  direction  of  our  naval  force  is  in  the 
article  of  infurance  only, — not  to  mention  the  national  gain 
by  captures,  the  property,  lives,  and  liberties  of  multitudes 
of  his  majefty’s  fubjedls  that  may  be  thereby  faved,  as  well 
as  a  great  (hare  of  the  revenues,  befides  putting  our  enemies 
at  the  fame  time  to  the  greateft  diftrefs. 

Here  follows  the  difference  between  convoys  and  no  convoys, 
in  an  inftance  of  a  treble  voyage,  the  rotation  being  from  Eng¬ 
land  to  Africa,  from  thence  to  America,  and  then  home. 
Infurance  from  England  to  Africa  may  be  done,  in  time  of 
war,  at  about  7  per  cent,  with  good  convoy,  and  not  under 
15  percent,  without  convoy ;  and  the  voyage  may  be  per¬ 
formed  in  40  or  50  days. — Infurance  from  Africa  to  America 
will  be  about  6  per  cent,  with  fuch  convoy,  and  18  per  cent, 
without  convoy;  and  this  voyage  may  be  performed  in  40  or 
50  days. — The  infurance  from  America  to  Great-Britain, 
with  good  convoy,  will  be  at  about  10  per  cent,  and,  without 
convoy,  at  about  25  per  cent,  and  this  voyage  may  be  per¬ 
formed  in  40  or  60  days. 

To  {hew  the  amount  of  infurance  at  the  abovementioned  rates, 
to  make  good  100 1.  outfet  throughout  the  whole  rotation, 
deduct  the  feveral  premiums  from  98,  as  aforefaid;  then  add 
the  premium,  or  premiums,  on  the  firft  and  fecond  voyages, 
to  iool. — Then, 

For  the  firft  voyage,  fay. 

As  91  1.  is  to  7].  fo  is  iool.  to  1.  7  :  13  :  10 
83].  is  to  15  1.  fo  is  iool.  to  1.  18  :  1  :  5 

I 

For  the  fecond  voyage. 

As  92 1.  is  to  61.  fo  is  1.  107  :  13  :  10  to  I.  7:  0:6 

80 1.  is  to  18  1.  fo  is  1.  1 18  :  1  :  5  to  1.  26  :  11  :  4 

For  the  third  voyage. 

As  88  1.  is  to  10  1.  fo  is  J.  114  :  14  :  4  to  1.  13  :  0:8 

73  1.  is  to  25  1.  fo  is  1.  144  :  12  :  9  to  1.  49  :  10  :  8 


So  the  infurance  at  40  per  cent,  as  above, 
to  make  good,  or  cover,  2,000,000  out 
and  home,  amounts  to  -  -  - 

And,  at  30  per  cent,  to  -  -  -  -  - 


Premiums  out 
and  the  fame 
home. 

Out. 

Home. 

Total. 

Atio  per  cent. 

G 

20 

25 

3° 

40 

l.ii  :  7  :  3 

18  :  1  :  5 
25  :  12  :  10 
34  :  4  :  11 

44  :  1  2  2  4 
68  :  19  :  3 

1.  12  :  13  :  1 
21  :  6:9 
32  :  4:4 
45  :  19  :  5 
63  :  ji  :  7 
116  :  10  :  6 

1.  24:  0:  4 
39:  8:  2 
57:17:  2 
80 :  4  :  4 
107 : 13  : 1 1 
185:  9:  9 

By  this  table,  the  difference  between  high  and  low  infurance 
will  plainly  appear,  and  confequently  the  advantage  the  Britifh 
nation  may  reap  from  the  fuperiority  of  her  naval  force,  in 
time  of  war,  by  a  prudent  regulation  of  convoys  and  cruizers, 
in  order  to  prated  our  own  trade  in  the  firft  place,  and  then 
to  annoy  the  trade  of  the  enemy;  as  the  one  will  lower  the 
infurance  on  our  trade,  in  proportion  to  the  care  that  fhall  be 
taken  of  it  ;  and  the  other  will  raife  the  infurance  on  our  ene¬ 
my’s  trade,  in  proportion  to  the  force  that  fhall  be  properly 
ftationed  to  annoy  it. 

As  for  inftance,  fuppofe  our  premiums  fhould  fall  from  20  to 
10  per  cent,  out,  and  the  fame  home,  by  means  of  regular 
and  fufficient  convoys  and  cruizers  on  our  part,  the  difference 
in  our  favour  would  be  1.  33  :  1  6  :  10  per  cent,  out  and  home, 
which  is  adifference  of  no  lefs  than  1,015,200!.  on  3,000,000k 
only  out  and  home. 

On  the  other  hand,  fuppofe  fuch  premiums  fhould  advance 
upon  the  enemy  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  on  a  voyage  out,  and 
the  fame  home,  the  difference  would  be  1.  15  :  7  ;  10  per 
cent,  out  and  home ;  and,  fuppofe  fuch  premiums  fhould 
advance  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  the  difference  would  be 

77  :  15  :  10  to  make  good  iool.  thus  infured  out  and 
home. 

As  the  infurance  paid  to  make  good  10c  1.  outfet,  at  40  per 
cent,  premium  out,  and  40  per  cent,  home,  is  1.  18c  :  q  •  a  • 
and,  at  30  per  cent.  1.  107  :  13  :  n,  J  y  "  *  ’ 


The  amount  of  the  whole,  and  the  difference  between  good 
convoys  and  no  convoys,  will  appear  from  the  following  table, 
viz. 


The  amount 

I  he  amount 

of  infurance 

of  infurance 

Difference  in 

with  good 

without  con- 

the  infurance 

convoy  per 
cent. 

voy  per  cent. 

per  cent. 

From  England  to  Af-  7  , 

rica  _  }!•  7:13:10 

1.  18  :  1:5 

1  10  :  7 :  7 

From  Africa  to  A-  7 

26  :  11:4 

merica  —  —  j  7  •  •  b 

From  America  to  J 

Great-Britain  5  ^  ’  :  c 

19: 10: 10 

36 :  to  :  — 

49  :  1 0  :  8 

Total  1.Z7  115:  — 

94  :  3:5 

66:  8:  5 

To  find  the  fum  necefiary  to  be  infured  to  makegood,  or  cover 
100  1.  outfet,  on  a  treble  voyage,  in  the  cafe  of  25  per  cent, 
premium,  from  America  to  Great-Britain,  and  the  other  pre¬ 
miums  without  convoy,  as  abovementioned,  fay. 

As  25  1.  is  to  100  1.  fo  is  1.  49  ;  10  ;  8  to  1.  198  :  2  :  8 — Or, 
As  73  1.  is  to  100 1.  fo  is  J.  144  :  12  :  9  to  1. 198  :  2  :  8. 

The  fum  necefiary  to  be  infured  without  convoy;  and,  by  the 
fame  rule,  1.  130  :  7  :  2' will  be  fufficient  with  convoy. 

This  will  appear  from  the  following  example  : 

The  fum  to  be  infured  ______  ],  i^g  2:8 

Dedudft  2  per  cent,  abatement  -  -  -  -  3  :  19  :  3 

The  infured  receives,  in  cafe  of  a  lofs,  -  -  194  :  3:5 

Deduct  infurance  on  1.198  ;  2  :  8,  at  25  per  cent.  49  ;  10  :  8 


Deduct  infurance  on  the  cutfet  1. 18  :  1:5 

on  the  fecond  \oyage  26  ;  1 1  :  4 —  44  :  12  :  9 

Remains  the  coft  of  the  firft  outfet - 1. 100  :  —  :  - 

And 
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And  To  as  to  any  other  adventure,  or  premiums,  or  any.other 
treble  voyage.  ... 

Suppofe  theoutfetto  Africa  from  Grcat-Britain  tobe  320,000  1. 
per  ann.  to  go  this  treble  voyage,  or  that  it  may  be  fo  much 
upon  proper  encouragement  being  given  to  that  trade,  the 
abovementioned  difference  of  infurance  of  1.  66  :  8  :  5  per 
cent,  on  thatfum  amounts  to  upwards  of  1.  212,500  per  annum, 
which  may  be  faved  by  proper  convoys  in  this  fingle  article  of 
infurance  on  this  particular  branch  of  tradej  befides  what  may 
be  thereby  faved  in  other  branches. 

The  fecurity  of  our  trade,  and,  in  confequence  thereof,  lef- 
fening  our  own  infurancing,  and  raifing  that  of  our  enemies, 
areot  fuch  important  concernment  to  the  nation,  that  it  may 
not  be  unacceptable  to  obferve  how,  in  time  of  war  with 
France,  a  few  (hips  of  war  may  be  employed  to  anfwcr  thofe 
purpofes. 

Suppofe  a  convoy  fhould  go  from  England  every  four  or  fix 
months,  for  Africa,  America,  and  then  home  to  Great-Britain, 
befides  the  convoys  that  (hall  go  at  proper  times  direilly  to 
America. 

Such  convoy  may  fee  all  the  trade  that  are  ready  to  fail  to  the 
fouth  weft  at  a  proper  diftance,  and  particularly  the  trade  to 
Portugal,  as  far  as  their  refpeftive  ports ;  the  Streights  trade 
as  far  as  Gibraltar,  or  Cape  Sc  Vincent ;  and  then  to  proceed 
to  Africa,  and  relieve  fuch  fhi ps  of  war  as  (hall  be  before  fta- 
tioned  there  ;  which  relieved  fhips  may  proceed  with  the  trade 
from  Africa  to  America,  and  relieve  fuch  fhips  of  war  as  fhall 
be  before  ftationed  there  ;  which  relieved  fhips  may  convoy 
the  trade  that  fhall  be  ready  to  fail  from  their  refpeilive  co¬ 
lonies  for  Europe  and  North  America,  as  far  as  their  refpec- 
tive  trails,  or  latitudes. 

The  fhips  of  war  that  may  be  thus  appointed  convoys,  will 
fail  in  fuch  trails,  as  will  give  them  frequent  opportunities  to 
annoy  the  enemy,  and  gain  great  advantages  to  themfelves,  as 
they  may  be  from  four  to  fix  months  cruizing  on  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  and  as  long,  or  longer,  in  America. 

The  fhips  bound  from  Africa  to  our  weftern  ports  may  ren¬ 
dezvous  at  Plymouth,  Falmouth,  Cork,  or  Kingfale. 

The  advantage  of  fuch  a  rotation  of  convoys  will  be  very  great, 
with  regard  to  eafing  freights  and  infurance,  two  fenfible  ar¬ 
ticles  in  trade  in  time  of  war  ;  and  the  markets  on  all  fides 
will  be  more  regularly  fupplied. 

Freights,  by  means  of  frequent  and  certain  convoys,  and 
quick  voyages,  will  be  lower  at  leaft  one  quarter,  as  there  will 
be  great  favings  in  feamen’s  wages,  victualling,  demurrage, 
and  the  prefervation  of  the  fhips,  by  means  of  quick  difpatch. 
Since  this  rotation  may,  by  means  of  thus  exchanging  ftations, 
be  performed  in  five  or  fix  months,  it  is  apprehended  a  few 
fhips  of  war,  over-and-above  what  are  neceflary  to  be  fta¬ 
tioned  in  Africa  arid  America,  will  anfwer  all  thefe  advan¬ 
tages  :  and,  moreover,  this  will,  in  a  great  meafure,  prevent 
the  decay  of  his  majefty’s  fhips,  by  keeping  them  too  long  in 
•Africa  and  America. 

The  praftice  in  queen  Anne’s  war  was  to  let  the  convoys  to 
the  trade  to  America  go  out  one  year,  and  return  home  the 
next,  after  being  relieved  by  other  convoys,  whereby  they 
ufually  remained  in  America  about  14  months;  but,  of  late 
years,  mod  of  our  fhips  of  war  have  remained  in  America, 
and  particularly  in  the  Weft-Indies,  about  three  or  four  years  : 
wherefore  it  is  fubmitted,  whether  the  firft  method,  above- 
mentioned,  is  not  to  be  preferred  to  the  laft  ?  fince  his  ma¬ 
jefty’s  fhips  will  then  crofs  the  weftern  ocean  oftener,  which 
will  afford  much  ftronger,  and  more  frequent,  certain,  and 
regular  convoys,  and  our  trade  would  be  much  better  pro¬ 
tected,  than  it  was  in  the  late  war  with  France,  and  that  with 
the  fame  number  of  fhips  as  was  then  employed  in  that  fer- 
vice,  and  the  fhips  would  be  fitted  for  the  fea  with  more 
expedition,  and  at  lefs  expence,  after  their  arrival  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

*  The  firft  defign  of  infurance,  fays  the  ingenious  Mr 

*  Cary  f,  was  to  encourage  the  merchants  to  export  more 

*  of  our  produce  and  manufactures,  when  they  knew  how 

*  to  eafe  themfelves  in  their  adventures,  and  to  bear  only 

*  fuch  a  proportion  thereof  as  they  were  willing  and  able  to 
4  do  :  but,  by  the  irregular  practices  of  fome  men,  this  firft 
4  intention  has  been  wholly  defeated,  who,  without  any  in- 
4  tereft,  have  put  in  early  policies,  and  gotten  large  fubferip- 

*  tions  on  fhips,  only  to  make  advantage  by  felling  them 
e  to  others ;  and,  therefore,  have  induftrioufly  promoted  falfe 
4  reports,  and  fpread  rumours,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  fhips 

*  and  matters,  filling  men’s  minds  with  doubts,  whereby  the 

*  fair  trading  merchant,  when  he  comes  to  infure  his  intereft, 
4  either  can  get  no  one  to  underwrite,  or  at  fuch  rates,  that 
4  he  finds  it  better  to  buy  the  other  policies  at  advance:  by 
4  which  means  thefe  ftock-jcbbers  of  affurance  have  frequent- 
4  ly,  as  it  were,  turned  it  into  a  wager,  to  the  great  prejudice 
4  of  trade. 

F  Vide  A  Difcourfe  on  Trade,  by  John  Cary,  Efq;  merchant  of 
Briftol. 

4  Likewife  many  ill- defigning  men,  their  policies  being  over- 
4  valued,  have  (to  the  abhorrence  of  honeft  traders,  and  to 
4  the  fcandal  of  trade  itfelf)  contrived  the  lofs  of  their  own 
4  fhips.  On  the  other  fide,  the  underwriters,  when  a  lofs  is 
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‘  ever  fo  fairly  proved,  boggle  in  their  payments,  and  force: 

‘  the  lnfured  to  be  content  with  lefs  than  their  agreements, 
lor  fear  of  engaging  themfelves  in  long  and  chargeable 
4  fuits.  , 

‘  Now,  if  the  parliament  would  pleafe  to  take  thefe  things 
‘  into  confideration,  they  tuay  reduce  infurance  to  ih 
‘  firft  intention,  by  obliging  the  infured  to  bear  fuch  a  pro- 
portionable  part  of  his  adventure  (the  premium  included) 
as  to  them  fhall  feem  fit ;  and  alfo  the  infurers,  when  a  lofs 
is  fully  made  out,  to  pay  their  fubfcriptiotis  without  abate- 
ment  which  will  prevent  both ;  and,  if  any  differences 
fhould  anfe,  to  direCl  eafy  Ways  for  adjufting  ffiem,  with- 
*  out  attending  long  iffues  at  law,  or  being  bound  up  to  fuch 

‘  nice  rule.s  ‘n  their  proof,  as  the  affairs  of  foreign  trade  will 
4  not  admit, 

4  I  know,  that  by  a  claufe  in  a  ftatute,  made  primo  Anna?, 

‘  the  wilful  calling  away,  burning,  or  otherwife  deftroy- 
‘  ,ng  a  frnp>  by  any  captain,  matter,  mariner,  or  other  of- 
‘  ficer  belonging  to  it,  is  made  felony,  without  benefit  of 
‘  clergy;  but  that  ftatute  is  fo  qualified,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
4  conviil  the  offender,  becaufe  the  fail  muft  be  done,  to  the 

4  prejudice  of  the  owner,  or  owners,  or  of  any  merchant 
or  merchants,  that  fhall  load  goods  thereon,  elfe  he  doth 
not  come  within  it  s  penalty  ;  fo  it  doih  not  reach  the  evil 
I  heie  mention,  viz,  the  abominable  contrivance  of  the 

5  owners  to  have  their  own  fhips  deftroyed,  in  order  to  make 
‘  an  advantage  by  their  infurances;  a  crime  fo  black  in  it- 
4  felf,  that  it  cannot  be  mentioned  without  horror. 

‘  Thelemen,  when  they  frame  their  dark  defigns,  will  take 
‘  care,  for  the  fecurity  of  thofe  they  employ,  that  none,  be- 
4  fides  themfelves,  fhall  load  goods  on  the  fhips  they  intend 
fhall  be  thus  deftroyed  ;  and  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that 
they  receive  prejudice  thereby  themfelves,  fo  the  profecu- 
tion  on  that  ftatute  is  evaded  :  but,  if  the  infured  were 
4  bound  to  make  out  their  interefts,  and  to  bear  a  propor- 
4  tionable  part  of  the  lofs  themfelves,  this  would,  as  it  were; 

4  naturally  prevent  fuch  fcandaious  practices.’- — Thefe  are 
the  fentiments  of  Mr  Cary,  who  was  efteemed  a  very  judi¬ 
cious  and  worthy  merchant. 

Further  Remarks. 

In  France,  the  infured  are  always  obliged  to  run  the  rifk  of 
one  tenth  part  of  the  value  of  the  effects  infured,  unlefs  there 
is  an  exprefs  ftipulation  in  the  policy,  that  he  means  to  in¬ 
fure  the  whole.  And,  when  the  infured  goes  in  the  veil'd; 
or  is  the  owner  thereof,  he  is  obliged  to  run  the  rifk  of  one 
tenth  part,  notwithftanding  he  has  infured  the  whole.  Nei¬ 
ther  owners  of  fhips,  nor  captains,  can  infure  the  freight  to 
be  made  by  their  vsffels ;  nor  can  merchants  infure  the  profit 
they  expeil  to  make  by  their  merchandizing.  Ordonnance 
of  the  marine  in  France,  of  1681  *. 

*  Quere,  Whether  thefe  regulations  are  not  more  fdr  tire  fecurity 
of  the  infurer,  and  more  to  the  advantage  of  a  trading  nation 
in  general,  both  in  time  of  peace  and  war,  than  the  cuftom 
which  has  been  of  iniuring  intereft  or  no  intereft. 

Nor  in  Holland  do  they  infure  intereft  or  no  intereft. 

In  1741,  a  bill  was  brought  into  parliament,  to  prevent  fome 
inconveniencies  arifing  from  infurances  of  fhips,  which  was 
as  follows ; 

4  Whereas  it  has  been  found  by  experience,  that  the  making 
affurances,  intereft  or  no  intereft,  hath  been  productive  of 
many  pernicious  prailices,  whereby  great  numbers  of  (hips, 
with  their  cargoes,  have  been  fraudulently  loft  and  deftroyed  ; 
and  a  great  encouragement  to  the  exportation  of  wool,  and 
the  carrying  many  other  prohibited  and  clandeftine  trades, 
which  are  thereby  fecreted,  and  the  parties  concerned  fe- 
cured  from  lofs,  as  well  to  the  diminution  of  the  public 
revenue,  as  to  the  great  detriment  and  lofs  of  the  fair  trader; 
and  by  introducing  an  illegal  and  mifehievous  kind  of  gaming 
or  wagering,  under  the  pretence  of  alluring  the  rifk  on 
fhipping  and  fair  trade,  the  inftitution  and  laudable  defign 
of  making  affurances  hath  been  perverted  ;  and  that  which 
was  intended  for  the  encouragement  of  trade  and  navigation, 
become  hurtful  of,  and  deftruitive  to,  the  fame. 

For  remedy  whereof,  and  for  effectually  putting  a  flop  to, 
and  for  preventing  the  like  unwarrantable  practices  for  the 
future  :  Be  it  enabled,  See.  That  all  policies,  inftruments, 
contrails,  or  promifes  of  affurance,  made  from  and  after 

- intereft  or  no  intereft,  and  policies 

valued  at  the  fum  affured,  or  without  further  proof  of  inte¬ 
reft,  than  the  policy,  or  in  any  other  words  or  manner,  to 
that  or  the  fame  effeil ;  or  upon  fhips,  or  other  veffels  or 
goods,  loaden  or  to  be  loaden  thereon,  not  made  bona  fide 

upon  intereft  ;  fhall  be,  and  are  hereby  declared  (void) - 

- - any  law,  ftatute,  or  cuftcm  to  the  contrary,  in  any 

wife,  notwithftanding. 

Provided  always,  that  nothing  in  this  ail  contained  fhall 
extend,  or  be  conftrued  to  extend,  to  vacate,  or  avoid  any 
affurances  made  without  fraud  upon  intereft  of  the  whole, 
or  any  part,  of  the  fum  for  which  the  affured  fhall  appear  to 
be  concerned  in  the  veffel,  or  goods,  fo  affured. 

Provided  always,  that  nothing  in  this  ait  contained  fhall 
vacate  or  make  void  any  affurance  nude  upon  account  of 

money 
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{honey  lent  upon  refpondentia,  or  bottomry  bonds,  in  which 
ine  benefit  of  falvage  is  allowed  the  lender  ;  nor  any  afiur- 
ance  made  bona  fide,  to  re-allure  any  fum  before  allured,  or 
any  {hips  or  veffels,  or  their  cargoes  ;  provided  the  fame  be 
mentioned  in  the  policy  to  be  re-affurance,  or  on  money  fo 
lent  on  refpendentia,  or  bottomry  bonds. 

And  whereas,  by  feveral  a£ls  of  parliament,  the  fubjefts  of 
this  kingdom  in  general  are  reftrained  from  trading  to  the 
Eaft-Indies,  and  the  foie  right  to  trading  thereto  is  by  law 
veiled  in  the  united  company  of  merchants  of  England  trade- 
ing  to  the  Eaft-Indies ;  notwithftanding  which,  affurances 
are  often  made  in  Great-Britain,  upon  fhips  and  effects  be¬ 
longing  to  the  fubje&s  of  foreign  nations  or  powers  trading 
to  the  Eaft  Indies :  Be  it  further  ena&ed,  by  the  authority 

aforefaid,  That  all  aflurance?,  made  after  the - 

day  of - upon  any  fhips  or  effefts  belonging  to 

any  foreign  kingdom,  nation,  or  power,  or  to  the  fubje&s 
thereof,  trading  to  and  from  the  Eaft-Indies,  or  from  any 
part  thereof  to  another,  lhall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be 
(void)  to  all  intents,  conitrudfions,  and  purpofes  whatfoever. 
And  whereas  alfurances  on  the  fhips  or  eft'edls  of  perfons, 
alien  enemies  to  this  kingdom,  are  greatly  prejudicial  to  the 
true  intereft  thereof,  and,  upon  the  capture  of  fuch  fhips  or 
effedls,  the  real  lofs  fuftained  often  falls  upon  the  fubjedts  of 
Great-Britain,  who  have  made  fuch  alfurances:  Be  it  further 
enadled  by  the  authority  afoiefaid,  that  no  aflurance  —  — 

• - to  be  made  diredtly  or  indiredlly,  on  any  the  fhips 

or  effedls  of  the  fubjedts  of  any  prince  or  ftate,  not  in  amity 
with  the  crown  of  Great-Britain,  at  the  time  fuch  aflurance 
is  made,  lhall  be  of  any  force  or  validity  in  law,  but  fhall  be 
(void)  to  all  intents,  conftrudtions,  and  purpofes  whatfoever. 
Provided  always,  that  if  his  majeffy  lhall  at  anytime,  during 
the  prefent  war,  thing  fit,  in  purfuance  of  a  provifo  con¬ 
tained  in  an  adl  made  in  the  laft  felfion  of  parliament,  in- 
titled,  An  adl  for  prohibiting  commerce  with  Spain,  to  take  off 
the  prohibitions  and  reftridlions  of  commerce,  or  any  part 
thereof;  then,  and  in  fuch  cafe,  it  lhall  and  maybe  lawful 
to  make  aflurance  on  fuch  commerce,  or  any  part  thereof, 
any  thing  herein  contained  to  the  contrary  notwithftanding.’ 


As  the  fentiments  of  men  of  bulmels,  well  acquainted  with 
the  nature  and  confequence  of  this  important  point,  may 
contribute  to  give  the  reader  Hill  a  more  comprehenflve  view 
thereof,  we  judge,  that  the  fubftanceof  their  arguments  pro 
and  con  upon  this  bill,  as  near  as  we  could  collect  them  from 
convention,  will  be  acceptable.  This  I  was  induced  to  at 
that  time,  as  having  a  work  of  this  kind  then  in  view. 

It  was  urged  by  thofe  who  oppofed  this  bill,  that  the  funda¬ 
mental  error  of  it’s  patrons  feemed  to  be  an  opinion,  that 
the  practice  of  infuring;  is  not  known  to  other  nations,  nor 
can  be  carried  on  in  any  other  places;  and  from  this  prin¬ 
ciple  they  deduce  confequences,  which,  if  they  were  inevi¬ 
tably  certain,  might  eaflly  influence  us  to  an  immediate  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  bill,  as  neceflary  to  fecure  our  commerce, 
and  diftrefs  our  enemies.— That  few  merchants  would  hazard 
their  fortunes  in  long  voyages,  or  expofe  themfelves  to  the 
dangers  of  war,  without  the  fecurity  which  infurance  affords 
them,  and  perfuading  themfelves  that  fuch  fecurity  is  to  be 
obtained  from  no  other  nation,  they  imagine  that  we  mffht, 
by  prohibiting  it,  confine  all  the  foreign  veffels  in  their  ports, 
and  dellroy  by  one  refolution  the  trade  both  of  our  rivals,  and 
our  enemies. 

That  our  Eaft  India  company  may  defire  the  palling  of  this 
i is,  becaufe  they  might  receive  fome  temporary  advan¬ 
tage,  by  the  Ihort  inconvenience  which  thofe  whom  they  con- 

flder  as  the  enemies  of  their  commerce,  would  feel  from  it. _ 

1  hat,  if  the  experiment  failed,  it  cannot  injure  them  ;  if  it 
iucceeded,  it  may  produce  great  advantages  to  them.— Several 
other  nations  can  plead  a  claim  to  the  Eaft- India  trade,  of 
equal  validity  with  our  own.-That  the  Danes  have  their 
let  dements  there,  and  the  Pcrtugueze  difeovered  the  way  to 
thele  regions  of  wealth,  from  which  fome,  perhaps,  are  in- 

a  ‘temn  °r?  “b  C  thfe“~That  -  more  vain  than  to 

tharTv  h‘S’  ,by-rerfufl"S  to  infure  th«ir  fhips,  the  opinion 
^  infured  by.n°  other  nation  being  groundlefs. 
wbnl  tb«e  are,  at  this  time,  offices  of  infurance  along  the 
whole  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean  fea,  among  the  Dutch"  and 
even  among  the  French.-That  nothing  can  debar  any  nation 
from  the  trade  of  infurance,  but  the  want  of  money;  that 
money  is  not  wanted  by  foreigners  for  this  purpofe,  is  mani- 
left,  from  the  millions  they  have  in  our  funds.— That  this 
trade  is  now  carried  on  chiefly  by  Great-Britain  and 

7  °U°bt  ^  obftrua  our  o£n  gain,  by  making  a  law  to 
depnve  ourfdves  of  that  advantage,  of  which  ehher  acci- 
t,  or  our  own  fagacity,  have  put  us  in  polTeffion  —That 

wh„r»ge:rseXi”furin^ the  ftips,’ °<  ** 

the  public  but  nnl  )  ,W0U  d  not  contribute  to  the  wealth  of 
the  profit  which  we  re  T*™  to  transfer  to  other  nations, 
infurance 7s  cVh  J L  °m  them.~Tbat  the  trade  of 

gently  followed  after  maiw  77  l°  ^  nat’°n’  !t  bein?  di,i' 
never  neceflary  to  nrohib  t\h  ^  rexPe’jence>  and  a  law  was 

nothing  «  totT»inel  -x'hl.  n  b,ufinefs'  b>' 

6  gatneo,  I  hat,  could  the  gain  of  tlve  in- 
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hirers  be  a  doubtful  point,  there  is  a  certain  advantage  to 
the  nation,  by  the  money  paid  for  commiflions,  brokerages, 
(lamp,  and  the  credit  of  the  premium  depofited  here. — 1  hat 
the  poll-office  revenue  is  thereby  increafed. — 1  hat  the  lofs  of 
thefe  profits,  and  the  gain  of  infuring,  mull  enfue  upon  the 
palling  of  this  bill  ;  nor  will  this  lofs  be  counterbalanced  by 
any  advantage,  that  will  be  obtained  over  our  rivals  or  our 
enemies. 

With  regard  to  the  pra&ice  of  infuring,  intereft  or  no  inte¬ 
reft,  w  hen  an  imaginary  value  is  put  on  a  Ihip  or  cargo,  of¬ 
ten  much  above  it’s  real  worth,  it  gives  opportunities  for 
wicked  praClices. — There  will  always  be  circumftances,  in 
which  there  can  be  no  fecurity  againft  frauds,  but  common 
faith  ;  nor  is  there  poffibility  to  fecure  the  infurers  againft  be¬ 
ing  defrauded,  nor  can  the  Value  of  a  cargo  be  eftimated, 
which  is  to  be  colleCled  in  a  long  voyage,  at  different  ports, 
and  where  the  fuccefs  of  the  adventurers  often  depends  upon 
lucky  accidents,  which  are  always  Imped  for,  though  they 
feldom  happen.  An  imaginary  value  therefore  mull  always 
be  fixed  upon,  when  the  Ihip  leaves  the  port,  the  fuccefs  of 
the  voyage  not  being  foreknown  ;  and  the  contracting  parties 
may  be  fafely  trufted  to  fet  that  value,  without  any  law  to  di- 
reCl  or’reftrain  them  — If  the  merchants  are  opprefied  by  any 
peculiar  inconveniencies,  and  can  find  means  to  redrefs  them 
without  injury  to  the  public  commerce,  any  propofal  for  that 
purpofe  ought  to  be  favourably  received  ;  but,  as  the  bill  pro- 
pofes  general  reftraints,  and  propofes  to  remove  grievances, 
which  are  not  felt,  by  remedies,  which  thofe  upon  whom 
they  are  to  operate  do  not  approve,  the  bill  ought  to  be 
reje&ed. 

In  anfwer  to  this  it  was  faid,  That  the  grievance  the  bill 
propofed  to  remedy  is  fo  generally  known,  and  fo  uriiverfally 
lamented,  that  there  is  not  any  thing  more  worthy  of  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  legiflature,  than  an  enquiry  into  the  caufe  of 
it,  and  the  proper  method  of  redrefling  it.  In  our  enquiry 
into  the  caufes  of  this  obftruClion  of  trade,  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  the  practice  of  infuring,  intereft,  or  no  intereft,  will  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  the  foundation  of  this  general  uneafinefs  ;  it  vyill 
be  found  a  pradlice  of  fo  natural  a  tendency  to  fraud,  and  fo 
eahly  fufceptible  of  difhoneft  artifices,  that,  I  believe,  every 
friend  to  the  trading  intereft  will  defire  it’s  fuppreffion.  To 
confirm  my  aflertion,  and  illuftrate  the  queftion  before 
us,  I  lhall  mention  fome  particular  inftances  of  fraud, 
to  which  this  cuftom  has  given  occafion,  of  fraud  fo  evi¬ 
dent  and  fo  deteftabie,  that  it  cannot  be  related  without 
indignation. 

The  Royal  George  was  a  large  Ihip  belonging  to  the  South 
Sea  company;  which,  having  been  a  voyage  to  Vera  Cruz,  put 
in  at  Jamaica  in  her  return ;  and,  being  there  refitted  to  pro¬ 
ceed  on  her  voyage  homewards,  fet  fail,  and  came  within  a 
week’s  failing  of  the  port,  when,  upon  a  fudden,  the  officers 
entered  into  a  confultation,  and  determined  to  go  back  a 
month’s  voyage  to  Antigua,  for  what  reafons  may  be  eafily 
gueffed  ;  when  it  was  told,  that  the  Ihip  was  infured  upon  a 
fuppofed  value  of  lixty  thoufand  pounds.  This  refolution  was 
no  fooner  formed,  than  orders  were  given  to  change  the 
courfe,  and  fleer  to  Antigua,  in  oppofition  to  all  the  remon- 
ftrances  of  the  carpenter,  who  is  the  proper  judge  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  a  vcffel,  and  who  declared  with  honefty  and  refo¬ 
lution  againft  their  whole  procedure.  But  they  purfued  their 
new  fcheme,  without  any  regard  to  his  murmurs  or  aflertions  ; 
and,  when  they  arrived  at  Antigua,  found  fome  method  of 
influencing  the  officers  of  that  ifland,  to  declare  the  Ihip 
unfit  for  the  profecution  of  the  voyage.  Their  defign  was 
now  happily  compleated.  To  confirm  the  determination 
which  had  been  pronounced  in  their  favour,  they  flranded 
the  Ihip  upon  a  bank  of  fand,  forced  out  the  iron  that  grap¬ 
ples  the  timbers  together,  and,  having  firft  taken  away  the 
mails  and  rigging,  and  whatever  elfe  could  be  ufed  or  fold, 
threw  the  ballaft  to  each  end,  and  fo  broke  the  veffel  in  the 
middle. 

By  this  well  contrived  Ihipwreck,  having,  as  they  imagined 
railed  their  fortunes,  they  came  home  triumphantly  from  their 
piofperous  voyage,  and  claimed  the  money  for  which  the  Ihip 
was  infured.  The  infurers,  ftartled  at  a  demand  fo  unex¬ 
pected,  enquired  into  the  affair  with  all  the  induftry  which 
its  importance  naturally  excited,  and,  after  fome  confultation, 
etermined  to  try  whether  the  Ihip  might  not  be  refitted  and 
rought  to  England.  In  purfuance  of  this  refolution,  they 
ent  workmen  and  materials,  and  without  much  expence,  or 
any  difficulty,  brought  her  hither. 

This  relation  is  fufficient  at  once  to  prove  the  pfaflice,  and 
exp  ain  the  nature  of  the  frauds  to  which  this  method  of  in- 
urance  gives  occafion;  but,  as  the  frequency  of  them  is 
uc  ,  t  rat  many  inftances  may  be  produced,  I  lhall  offer 
another  Ihort  narrative  of  the  fame  kind  :  a  Ihip  that  be- 
onge  to  the  Eaft-India  company,  infured  after  this  method, 
was  run  alhore  by  the  captain  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he 
imagined  none  but  himfelf  able  to  recover  it ;  and  therefore, 
t  roug  it  co  5000  1.  fold  it  for  500  1.  but  the  purebafer,  no 
e  s  expert  t  an  the  captain,  found  means  very  fpeedily  to 
difengage  it,  to  reftorc  it  to  a  proper  condition  with  little  ex¬ 
pence,  and  was  enriched  by  his  fortunate  bargain. 
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This  kind  of  fraud  is  the  more  formidable,  as  it  may  be  prac- 
tifed  without  a  poffibility  of  detection.  Had  the  captain,  in- 
ftead  of  ftranding,  deftroyed  his  veffel,  how  could  his  wick- 
ednefs  ever  have  been  difcovered,  or  how  could  the  South  Sea 
company’s  fhip  have  been  brought  home,  had  it  been  funk  in 
fome  diftant  corner  of  the  world  ?  This  pra&ice,  and  the 
frauds  which  it  has  occafioned  *,  and  the  fufpicions  which 
the  eafy  practice  of  frauds  always  creates,  have  produced  fo 
many  trials,  and  filled  the  courts  of  juftice  with  fuch  intricate 
contentions,  that  the  judges,  who  knew  perhaps  nothing  of 
this  pra&ice,  but  from  it’s  effedls,  have  often  declared  it  to 
be  fo  pregnant  with  contefls  and  cheats,  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  fuffered,  and  that  a  law  for  fupprefling  it  would  much  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  eftablifhment  of  peace,  and  the  fecurity  of  pro¬ 
perty.  The  alTertion  of  the  impoffibility  of  eftimating  the 
real  value  of  a  fhip,  or  of  foreknowing  the  fuccefs  of  a  voy¬ 
age,  is  inconteftable:  but,  perhaps,  it  will  follow  from 
thence,  not  that  an  imaginary  value  ought  to  be  admitted, 
but  that  no  infurance  ought  to  be  allowed,  where  there  is  no 
rational  method  of  afcertaining  it ;  or,  at  leaft,  that  all  fuch 
infurance  ought  to  be  rather  below  the  probable  valuer  than 
above  it. 

*  That  this  praftice  occafioned  great  frauds,  is  apparent  from 
thofe  cafes  before  enumerated,  which  have  been  detected  in  our 
courts  of  judicature. 

That  great  frauds  are  the  natural  confequence  of  eftimating 
fhips  at  an  imaginary  value  in  the  offices  ofinfurance,  is  to  the 
higheft  degree  evident.  For,  when  a  fhip  is  eftimated  above 
it’s  real  value,  how  will  the  commander  fuffer  by  a  wreck, 
or  what  fhall  reftrain  him  from  deftroying  his  veffel,  when 
it  may  be  done  with  fecurity  to  himfelf,  except  that  inte¬ 
grity,  which  ought  to  be  generally  diffufed,  but  which  is 
not  always  to  be  found,  and  to  which  few  men  care  to  truft 
upon  occafions  of  far  Jefs  importance.  '  That  I  do  not  mag¬ 
nify  the  poffibility  of  fraud  into  reality,  or  propofe  laws 
againft  wickednefs  that  has  not  yet  exifted,  it  may  be  proper 
to  mention  fome,  in  which  I  have  been  informed  by  my  cor- 
refpondent  at  Leghorn,  of  the  ftate  of  the  fhips  which  have 
arrived  there,  fhips  fo  weakly  manned,  and  fo  penurioufly 
and  negligently  ftored ;  fo  much  decayed  in  the  bottoms,  and 
fo  ill  fitted  with  riggings  that  he  declares  his  aftonifhment  at 
their  arrival. 

2t  may  deferve  consideration,  whether  the  fuccefs  of  the  Spa- 
nifh  privateers  may  not  be  in  great  part  attributed  to  this 
pernicious  pradtice  ;  whether  captains,  when  their  veffels  are 
infured  for  more  than  their  value,  do  not  rafhly  venture  into 
known  danger  ?  Whether  they  do  not  wilfully  mifs  the  fecu¬ 
rity  of  convoys?  Whether  they  do  not  direcft  their  courfes, 
where  privateers  may  moft  fecurely  cruize  to  intercept  them  ? 
Whether  they  do  not  furrender  with  lefs  refiftance  than  inte¬ 
reft  would  excite?  And  whether  they  do  not  raife  clamours 
againft  the  government  for  their  ill  fuccefs,  to  avoid  the  fufpi- 
cion  of  negligence  or  fraud. 

That  other  kind  of  frauds  are  committed  in  the  practice  of 
infuring,  is  well  known :  it  is  a  common  practice  to  take 
money  upon  bottomry,  by  way  of  pledge  for  the  captain’s  fide¬ 
lity,  and  to  deftroy  this  fecurity  by  infuring  above  the  real  va¬ 
lue,  fo  that  the  captain  may  gain  by  negle&ing  the  care  of 
his  veffel,  or  at  leaft  fecure  himfelf  from  lofs,  and  indulge  his 
eafe  or  his  pleafure,  without  apprehenfion  of  diminiftiin<*  his 
fortune.  The  whole  praiftice  of  infurance,  in  it’s  prefent 
ftate,  is  fo  perplexed  with  frauds,  and  of  fuch  manifeft  tenden¬ 
cy  to  the  obftruftion  of  fair  commerce,  that  it  abfclutely  re¬ 
quires  fome  legal  regulations. 

To  what  was  faid  in  favour  of  the  bill  it  was  replied,  That, 
with  regard  to  fingle  adts  of  fraud,  committed  by  particular 
men,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  but  that  they  have  been  detected  in 
this,  as  in  all  other  branches  of  traffic,  nor  do  I  conceive  that 
any  argument  can  be  drawn  from  them  againft  the  pra&ice; 
lor,  if  every  part  of  commerce  is  to  be  prohibited,  which  has 
furnifhed  villains  with  opportunities  of  deceit,  we  {hall  con¬ 
tract  trade  into  a  narrow  compafs. — With  regard  to  the  in- 
ftance  of  the  Royal  George,  though  the  proceedings  of  the 
officers  are  not  wholly  to  be  vindicated,  yet  part  of  their  con- 
dud  is  lefs  exceptionable  than  it  has  been  reprefented.  Their 
return  to  Antigua,  when  they  were  bound  for  England,  and 
were  within  a  week’s  failing  of  their  port,  is  eafily  to  be  defend¬ 
ed,  if  the  wind  was  contrary  to  their  intended  courfe;  for  it  is 
not  difficult  to  conceive,  that  they  might  reach  a  diftant  port 
with  a  favourable  wind,  much  fooner  than  one  much  nearer, 
with  the  wind  againft  them. 

To  this  it  was  anfwered— That,  in  the  difcuffion  of  this 
queftion,  it  was  to  be  confidered,  that  we  are  engaged  in  a 
war  againft  a  nation,  from  which  infults,  depredations,  op- 
preffions,  and  cruelties,  have  been  long  complained  of,  and 
againft  which  we  are  therefore  to  ad  with  a  refolution  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  injuries  which  we  have  fuffered,  and  ter  our 
defire  of  vengeance.— We  are  to  pradife  every  method  of 
oillreffing  them,  and  to  promote  the  fuccefs  of  our  arms,  at 
the  expence  of  prefent  gain,  and  the  intereft  of  private  men. 

I  is  well  known,  that  the  Spaniards  are  a  people  who  live  in 
cardeflnefs  and  indolence,  negled  the  natural  advantages  of 
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their  own  country,  defpife  the  gain  of  foreign  commerce 
and  depend  wholly  on  their  American  fettiements,  for  all  the 
conveniencies  of  life.  This  is  the  particular  circumftance, 
that  makes  a  war  with  England  fo  much  to  be  dreaded  by 
them.  A  nation  fuperior  to  them  by  fea  holds  them  befieged, 
like  a  garrifon  furrounded  by  an  army;  precludes  them  from 
fupplies,  intercepts  their  fuccours,  and,  if  it  canuot  force  their 
walls  by  attack,  can  at  leaft  by  a  blockade  ftarve  them  to  a 
capitulation. 

f  The  cafe  with  the  Spaniards  feems  now  to  be  altered  ;  thev 
being  hot  only  follicitous  to  eftablilh  new  manufactures  in  Old 
Spain,  but  having  began  to  export  their  own  product  in  their 
own  Slipping  ;  for  we  have  an  inltance  in  the  foreign  papers  of 
a  Spanifh  fhip  being  arrived  even  at  Copenhagen,  with  the 
product  of  Spain. 

Thus,  by  a  naval  war  with  an  enemy  of  fuperior  ftrength, 
they  niuft  at  length  be  fubdued,  and  fubdued,  perhaps,  with¬ 
out  a  battle,  and  without  the  poffibility  of  refiftance;  againft 
fuch  an  enemy,  their  courage  or  their  difeipline  is  of  no  ufe  ; 
they  may  form  armies  indeed,  but  which  can  only  ftand  upon 
the  fhore,  to  defend  what  their  enemies  have  no  intention  of 
invading,  and  fee  thofe  fhips  feized  in  which  their  pay  is  trea- 
fured,  or  their  provifions  are  ftored. — Such  is  our  natural  lu- 
periority  over  the  Spaniards,  a  fpecies  of  fuperiority  that  muft 
inevitably  prevail,  if  it  be  not  defeated  by  our  own  folly  ;  and 
furely  a  more  effectual  method  of  defeating  it  the  Spaniards 
themfelves  could  not  have  difcovered,  than  that  of  infuring 
their  fhips  among  our  merchants.  When  a  fhip  thus  infured 
is  taken,  we  examine  the  cargo,  find  it  extreamly  valuable, 
and  triumph  in  our  fuccefs;  we  not  only  count  the  gain  to 
ourfelves,  but  the  lofs  to  our  enemies,  and  determine  that  a 
fmall  number  of  fuch  captures  will  reduce  them  to  offer  us 
peace  upon  our  own  terms. 

Such  are  the  conclufions  which  are  made,  and  made  with  rea- 
fon,  by  men  unacquainted  with  the  fecret  practices  amongft 
ourfelves,  and  who  do  not  fufpedf:  us  to  be  ftupid  enough  to 
fecure  our  enemies  againft  ourfelves ;  but  it  is  often  found, 
upon  a  more  clofe  examination,  that  our  fhips  of  war  have  on¬ 
ly  plundered  our  own  merchants,  and  that  our  privateers  may 
indeed  have  enriched  themfelves,  but  impoverifhed  their  coun- 
'  try :  it  is  difcovered,  that  the  lofs  of  the  Spaniards  is  to  be  re¬ 
paid,  and  perhaps  fometimes  with  intereft,  by  our  Britifh  in- 
furers.  If  it  be  urged,  that  we  ought  not  to  enatft  any  laws 
which  may  obftrudt  the  gain  of  our  fellow  fubjedb,  may  it 
not  be  afked,  why  all  trade  with  Spain  in  time  of  war  with 
them  is  prohibited  ?  May  not  the  trade  be  equally  gainful 
with  the  infurance,  and  may  not  the  gain  be  more  generally 
diftributed,  and  therefore  be  more  properly  national?  But  the 
trade  with  Spain  at  fuch  times  is  prohibited,  becaufe  it  was 
more  neceffary  to  our  enemies  than  to  ourfelves ;  becaufe  the 
laws  of  war  require,  that  a  lefs  evil  fhould  be  fuffered  to  in¬ 
flict  a  greater :  it  is  upon  this  principle  that  every  battle  is 
fought,  and  that  we  fire  our  own  fhips  to  confume  the  navies 
of  our  enemy.  For  this  reafon  it  appears  to  be  evident  be¬ 
yond  contradidtion,  that  the  infurance  of  Spanifh  fhips  ought 
to  be  prohibited  in  time  of  war  with  that  nation  ;  we  fhall 
indeed  lofe  the  profit  of  the  infurance,  but  we  fhall  be  reim- 
burfed  by  the  captures,  which  is  an  argument  that  cannot  be 
produced  for  the  prohibition  of  commerce. 

It  is  urged,  that  our  enemies  may  infure  their  {hips  in  other 
countries*,  an  afiertion  of  which,  whether  it  be  true  or  not, 

I  am  not  able  to  decide;  but  this  would  lay  them  under  the 
neceffity  of  eftablifliing  a  new  correfpondence,  and  this  would 
prove  at  leaft  a  temporary  obftrudtion  of  their  trade,  which, 
though  of  fhort  continuance,  may  lay  them  at  our  mercy. 
But  let  us  refledf  upon  the  weaknefs  of  this  argument — <  They 
‘  muff  be  allowed  to  infure  here,  becaufe  they  may  infure  in 
‘  other  places.’ — Will  it  not  be  equally  juft  to  urge,  that  they 
muft  trade  with  us,  becaufe  they  may  trade  with  other  na¬ 
tions?  And  may  it  not  be  anfwered,  that,  though  we  cannot 
wholly  fufpend  their  commerce,  it  is  yet  our  intereft  to  ob- 
ftrudl  it,  as  far  as  we  are  able?  May  it  not  be  farther  affirmed, 
that,  by  infuring  in  other  nations,  they  may  injure  their  allies 
by  falling  into  our  hands,  but  do  not  the  lefs  benefit  us  ?  That, 
if  they  do  not  grow  weaker,  we  at  leaft  are  ftrengthened  ;  but 
that,  by  infuring  among  us,  whatever  fteps  are  taken  to  put  a 
fpeedy  end  to  the  war,  the  equilibrium  of  it  is  ftill  preferved 
the  fame  ? 

*  This  was  never  made  to  appear  fatisfadtorily;  and  ’cis  much 
to  be  doubted,  whether  it  will  ever  be  experienced,  notwith- 
ftanding  it  was  roundly  afferted,  and  taken  for  granted, 
throughout  this  debate. 

It  is  afferted,  that  we  infure  at  a  lower  *  rate  than  other  na¬ 
tions  do;  and  it  will  therefore  follow,  that  the  Spaniards,  when¬ 
ever  their  fhips  fhall  efcape  us,  will  fuffer  more  by  having 
infured  amongft  foreigners,  than  if  they  had  contracted  with 

*  Quere,  Is  this  matter  of  fadt  in  time  of  war?  Where  the  !n- 
terell  of  money  is  lower,  it  feems  more  natural  to  believe, 
the  price  ofinfurance  alfo  may  fee  fo  in  the  general. 
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TO1T  merchants.  Thus  it  appears,  '\a' "ban  for 
tons  for  prohibiting  the  inforance  of  " Xt’ha  whe- 

uutting  a  rt' p  to  our  commerce  with  them,  and  hat,  whe 
-he  foeir  O.ip  are  taken  by  us,  or  efcape  us,  rt  »  the  general 
in' reft  ol  the  nation,  that  they  (hall  be  ...lured  by  foreign 

svi-rcbants,  and  not  by  our  own.  . 

With  relpeft  to  the  .Eaft-lndia  company  it  was Ta.d  that,  as 
thev  have  the  grant  of  an  exclude  trade  to  theEaft-Indies,  to 
infure  the  (hips  that  are  fent  thither,  without  their  permiffion 
is  to  invade  their  rights,  and  to  infringe  their  charter;  and 
that  praftice,  if  the  validity  of  their  charter  be  admitted,  is  il¬ 
legal,  and  ought  to  be  difcountenanced._ 

The  practice  of  infuring,  intereft  or  no  intereft,  or  of  affign- 
inp  to  Ihips  an  imaginary  value,  is  nothing  more  than  a  par¬ 
ticular  game,  a  more  iblemn  fpecies  of  hazard,  and  ought  there¬ 
fore  to  be  prohibited,  for  every  reafon  that  can  be  urged  againlt 

Tn  reply  hereunto  it  was  hud,  That  there  is  no  abfurdity  by 
enriching  ourfelves  at  the  expence  of  other  nations,  whether 
enemies  or  allies.— If  our  infurers  gain  by  fecuring  the  (hips of 
our  enemies,  the  nation  is  benefited;  for  all  national  gam 
nmft  circulate  through  the  hands  of  individuals.— No  man  will 
afi'ert,  that  we  ought  to  alfift  our  enemies  ;  nor  will  any  man 
imagine,  that  we  affift  them  by  impoverifning  them;  and,  if 
our  infurers  gain  by  their  praaice,  the  Spaniards  muft  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  lofers. 

The  praaice  of  infuring  ail  imaginary  value  may  give  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  greater  frauds  than  canoe  praaifed  in  common  deal¬ 
ings  ;  but  fuch  frauds  do  not  require  the  interpofition  of  the  le- 
giilature.  If  they  are  praaifed  only  by  t'nofe  of  our  own  na¬ 
tion,  the  public  does  not  fuffer  ;  for  property  is  only  transferred 
from  one  fubjea  to  another;  the  fraud  ought  to  be  feverely 
puniftied  in  the  courts  of  criminal  juff  ice,  but  the  cuffom  which 
gave  the  opportunity  of  praaifing  it,  ought  not  to  be  retrained, 
any  more  than  any  other  profeffion  not  criminal  in  itfelf,  but 
liable  to  accidental  abufes.  < 

If  our  infurers  are  defrauded  by  foreigners,  the  nation  is  then, 
indeed,  more  nearly  affixed  ;  but,  even  in  that  cafe,  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  that  the  private  intereft  of  the  infurers,  who 
muft  be  immediately  ruined  *  is  a  fufficient  fecurity  for  thq 
public.  For  it  cannot  be  conceived,  that  any  man  will  ob. 
ftinately  carry  on  a  bufinefs,  by  which  he  becomes  every  day 
poorer;  or  that,  when  he  defifts,  he  will  be  fucceeded  by  an>- 
other,  who  cannot  but  know  that  he  engages  in  that  traffic  to 
his  certain  ruin. 

*  Although  our  infurers  may  be  gainers  upon  the  whole,  by  the 
credit  fide  of  their  premiums  exceeding  the  debit  fide  of  their 
'  lofies;  yet  the  queftion  is,  out  of  whofe  pockets  do  fuch  pre¬ 
miums  arife,  in  time  of  war?  If  they  wholly  arofe  from  our 
enemies  who  infured,  then  our  enemies  would  pay  more  for 
the  price  of  infurance  than  they  loft ;  which  cannot  be  the 
cafe. — From  whom  then  does  this  furplufage  of  premiums 
.  arife,  which  makes  our  infurers  gainers,  but  from  our  own 

Britifh  merchants  ?  And,  if  fo,  when  an  enemy’s  (hip  is  ta¬ 
ken  that  has  been  infured  by  our  infurers,  the  lofs  does  not 
fall  either  upon  the  infurers  (if  they  are  gainers  on  the  whole) 
or  upon  the  enemy,  but  it  falls  upon  our  own  Britifh  mer¬ 
chants,  whofe  premiums  muft  pay  it. 

Befides,  as  our  enemies  do  not  feel  the  lofs,  are  they  not 
enabled  the  better  to  fit  out  more  fhips  of  war  and  priva¬ 
teers  to  annoy  our  own  merchants  ?  Does  not  this  necefia- 
rily  tend  to  raife  the  price  of  infurance  ftill  higher  and  higher 
.  upon  them  ;  and  does  not  this  ftill  the  better  enable  our  in¬ 
surers  to  infure  the  fhips  of  our  enemies,  and  to  be  inftru- 
mental  to  the  prolongation  of  the  war  ?  Does  not  thefe  high 
infurances  clog  our  whole  trade  at  fuch  times,  leflen  the  pub¬ 
lic  revenue,  and  add  to  the  evil  of  war  ?  I  cannot  but  think, 
therefore,  this  praftice  of  infuring  the  (hipping  and  merchan¬ 
dize  of  our  enemies  was  highly  deftruflive  to  the  nation,  and 
ought  never  to  have  been  fufFered  in  thefe  kingdoms. 

The  (late  of  this  affair  is,  that  frauds  are,  indeed,  often  com¬ 
mitted,  and  are  for  that  reafon  always  fufpefted;  and  that  the 
infurers,  when  they  infure  the  (hip  and  cargo  againft  acci¬ 
dents,  reckon,  among  other  chances,  the  probability  of  bein^ 
cheated,  and  proportion  their  demands  not  only  to  the  length 
and  danger  of  the  voyage,  but  to  the  character  likewife  of  the 
man  with  whom  they  contraft. 

This  is  always  the  practice  of  thefe  whom  experience  hath 
made  acquainted  with  the  danger  of  implicit  confidence,  and 
unfufpefting  credulity  ;  nor  do  any  but  the  young  and  unfkil- 
ful  fuffer  thermelves  to  be  fo  expofed  to  frauds,  °as  that  their 
fortunes  (hould  be  injured,  or  the  general  gain  of  their  bufinefs 
overballanced,  by  a  few  deceits.  Thus  it  appears,  that,  not- 
withftanding  the  eafe-and  fafety  with  which  the  prefent  me¬ 
thods  of  infurance  admit  fraud  to  be  praaifed,  the  infurers, 
by  a  proportionate  degree  of  caution,  fecure  themfelves  from 
'being  injured,  and  by  confequence  the  nation. 

Ve  in (ure,  as  has  been  obferved,  at  lower  rates  than  other  na¬ 
tions,  becaufe  we  have  more  bufinefs  of  this  kind,  and  the 
Imailncfs  of  our  profit  is  com  pen  fated  by  the  frequency  ;  the 
cheapness  Oi  infurances,  and  eagernefs  of  foreigners  to  .infure 
here  reciprocally  contribute  to  each  other  ;  we  are  often  ap- 
pned  to,  becaufe  we  infure  at  an  eafy  rate;  and  wc  can  infure 
at  an  eaty  rate,  becaufe  we  are  often  applied  to. 
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Nor  is  the  cheapnefs  of  infurance  in  England  the  only  motive 
to  the  preference  which  it  preferves  among  foreigners,  who  are 
induced  to  apply  to  this  nation,  by  the  reputation  which  our 
merchants  have  defervedly  gained,  for  probity  and  punctuali¬ 
ty,  fuperior  to  that  of  any  other  traders.  Our  merchants  bar¬ 
gain  without  artifice,  pay  without  fubterfuges,  and  are  ready, 
on  all  occalions,  to  preferve  their  eba  a&er  at  the  hazard  of 
their  profit.  If  foreigners  are  once  difappointed  in  their  ap¬ 
plications  to  us,  our  bufinefs  will  in  a  great  part  ceafe  ;  and, 
as  we  (hall  not  then  be  able  ro  infure  at  lower  r.tes  than  other 
nations, we  (hall  never  recover  that  branch  of  our  trade. — And, 
as  the  character  of  the  Englifh  merchants  exempts  them  from 
from  any  fufpicion  of  practices  pernicious  to  the  public,  why 
fhould  they  be  reftrained?  Why  (hould  they  appear  to  be  fuf- 
pefted  by  their  own  country,  whom  foreigners  truft  without 
hehtation  ? 

It  has  been  objefted  to  them,  that  they  affift  the  enemies  of 
their  country,  that  they  prolong  the  war,  and  defeat  thofe 
advantages  which  our  htuation  and  commerce  have  given  us. 
Imputations  fufficiently  attrocious,  if  they  were  founded  upon 
truth.  Let  us  examine  the  arguments  by  which  this  accufa- 
tion  is  fupporied.  It  is  urged,  that  we  have  already. prohibited 
commerce  with  the  Spaniards,  and  that  therefore  we  ought 
likewife  to  prohibit  the  infurance  of  their  drips.  In  oppoft- 
tion  to  which  it  may  be  urged,  that  this  kind  of  commerce  is 
of  a  peculiar  nature,  that  it  fubfifts  upon  opinion,  and  is  pre- 
ferved  by  the  reputation  of  our  infurers.  Other  commodities 
are  the  peculiar  producf  of  d  fferent  countries,  and  that  there 
is  no  danger  of  lofing  ouf  trade  by  fufpending  it,  becaufe  it 
depends  upon  the  excellence  of  our  manufactures ;  but  infu¬ 
rance  may  be  the  commodity  of  any  country,  where  money 
and  common  honefty  are  to  be  found.  This  argument  may 
be  the  more  effeftually  invalidated,  by  denying  the  expedien¬ 
cy  of  that  prohibition,  which  is  produced  as  a  precedent  for 
another  reftraint.  Nor  indeed  does  it  appear,  why  we  (hould 
preclude  ourfelves  from  a  gainful  trade,  becaufe  the  money  is 
drawn  by  it  out  of  the  hands  of  our  enemies  ;  or  why  the  pro- 
duft  of  our  lands  (hould  lie  unconfirmed,  or  our  manufafturers 
(land  unemployed,  rather  than  we  (hould  fell  to  our  enemies 
what  they  will  purchafe  at  another  place,  or  by  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  a  neutral  power. 

To  fell  to  an  enemy  that  which  may  enable  him  to  injure  us, 
that  which  he  muft  heceffarily  obtain,  and  which  he  could  buy 
from  no  other,  would  indeed  be,  to  thoUaft  degree,  abfurd  ; 
but  that  may  furely  be  fold  them  without  any  breach  of  mo¬ 
rality  or  policy,  which  they  caji  want  with  lefs  inconvenience 
than  we  can  keep.  If  we  were  befieging  a  town,  I  (hould  not 
advife  our  foldiers  to  fell  to  the  inhabitants  ammunition  or 
provifions,  but  cannot  difeover  the  folly  of  admitting  them  to 
purchafe  ornaments  for  their  houfes,  or  brocades  for  their 
ladies. 

I  am  never  willing  to  load  trade  with  reftraints ;  it  is  in  it’s 
own  nature  fo  fugitive  and  variable,  that  no  conftant  courfe 
can  be  preferibed  to  it;  and  thofe  regulations  which  were 
proper  when  they  were  made,  may,  in  a  few  months,  become 
difficulties  and  obftruftions.  We  well  know,  that  many  of 
the  meafures  which  our  anceftors  purfued  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  commerce,  have  been  found  of  pernicious  confe¬ 
quence  ;  and  even  in  this  age,  which  experience,  perhaps, 
more  than  wifdom,  has  enlightened,  I  have  known  few  at¬ 
tempts  of  that  kind  which  have  not  defeated  the  end  for  which 
they  were  made. — It  is  more  prudent  to  leave  the  merchants  at 
liberty  to  purfue  thofe  meafures  which  experience  (hall  dic¬ 
tate  upon  every  occafion,  and  fuffer  them  to  fnatch  the  pre¬ 
fent  opportunity  of  honeft  gain,  whenever  it  (hall  happen. — 
They  will  never  injure  their  own  intereft  by  the  ufe  of  this  li¬ 
berty,  and,  by  preferving  themfelves,  they  will  preferve  the  na¬ 
tion  from  detriment 

To  this  it  was  anfwered — That  the  intereft  of  our  country 
very  evidently  requires  that  we  (hould  give  rio  affiftance  what¬ 
ever  to  our  ene.nies — that  our  merchants  (hould  zealoufly 
co-operate  with  our  navies,  and  that  we  (hould  endeavour  to 
with-hold  every  thing  that  may  make  ithe  war  lefs  burden- 
fome  to  them,  and  confequently  of  longer  continuance. 

It  has  been  faid,  through  the  courfe  of  this  debate,  that  in¬ 
furance  was  praftifed  by  many  nations;  but  the  gentleman  did 
not  inform  us  w  hether  they_allowed  the  method  of  infuring, 
intereft  or  no  intereft,  and  rating  (hips  at  an  imaginary  value. 
This  is,  I  know,  abfolutely  prohibited  by  the  Dutch,  a  na¬ 
tion  whofe  authority  on  commercial  queftions  will  not  be  de¬ 
puted,  nor  do  they  allow  their  Eaft-lndia  (hips  to  be  infured. 
at  all. 

I  he  difficulty  of  eftimating  the  value  of  any  cargo  has  been 
urged  in  defence  of  this  praftice  ;  nor  is  the  defence  wholly 
without  weight,  becaufe  the  cargo  in  many  voyages  cannot  be 
afeertained.  Yet  it  is  neceffary  that  fome  of  our  exported  car¬ 
goes  lhould  be  exaftly  fpecified.  I  have  been  informed,  that 
fix  (hips  laden  with  Britifh  wool  have  entered  at  one  time  into 
a  port  of  France;  nor  do  I  know  how  this  praftice,  which  is 
juftly  complained  of  as  pernicious  to  our  trade,  arid  threatening 
the  ruin  of  our  country,  can  be  prevented,  but  by  a  conftant 
and  regular  particularization  of  every  cargo  carried  to  France. 
I  admit,  that  fome  cargoes  which  are  imported  cannot  be  par¬ 
ticularly  regiftered  j  fuch  is  the  gold  with  which  we  are  daily 
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{applied  by  our  commerce  with  the  Portugueze,  in  oppofition 
to  their  laws,  and  which  our  merchants  are  therefore  under 


the  neceffity  of  concealing.  ,  ,  ,  „_/• 

The  inhered  of  the  merchants  ought  always  to  be  duly  conli- 
dered  in  this  nation;  but  then  it  ought  to  be  regarded  only  in 
fubordination  to  that  of  the  whole  community,  a  fubordma- 
tion  which  feems  to  have  been  quite  forgotten  throughout  this 


Thus  have  we  given  a  fuccinft  detail  of  this  controverfy ;  which 
bein'?  compared  with  the  nature  of  alfurances,  as  they  have  been 
moft  infamoufly  pradtifed,  as  appears  by  thofe  various  cales 
which  have  come  before  our  courts  of  judicature,  any  man 
that  reads  with  attention,  may  eafily  difcover  the  reafonable- 
nefs  and  neceffity  of  the  following  adtof  parliament  (and,  per¬ 
haps,  of  fome  more  effectual  meafures  requiiite  to  be  taken  in 
future)  made  in  19  Geo.  II.  which  is  entitled,  An  adt  to  regu- 
late  the  infurance  on  (hips  belonging  to  Great-Bntain,  and  on 
nie’Chandizes  or  effects  laden  thereon. 

The  preamble  to  which  obferves.  That  the  making  affurances, 
intereft  or  no  intereft,  or  without  further  proof  of  intereft  than 
the  policy,  hath  been  produdtive  of  many  pernicious  pradtices, 
•whereby  great  numbers  of  (h.ps,  with  their  cargoes,  have  either 
been  fraudulently  !<>ft  and  deftroyed,  or  taken  by  the  enemy, 
in  time  of  war -/and  fuch  affurances  have  encouraged  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  wool,  and  the  carrying  on  many  other  prohibited 
and  clandrftine  trades,  which,  by  means  of  fuch  aflurances 
have  been  concealed,  and  the  parties  concerned  lecured  from 
lofs,  as  well  to  the  diminution  of  the  public  revenue,  as  to  the 
great  detriment  of  fair  traders  ;  and,  by  introducing  a  milchie 
vous  kind  of  gaming  or  wagering,  under  the  pretence  of  af 
furing  the  rifque  on  (hipping  and  fair  trade,  the  inftitution  and 
laudable  defign  of  making  aflurances  hath  been  perverted  ;  and 
that  which  was  intended  for  the  encouragement  of  trade  and 
navigation  has,  in  many  inftances,  become  hurtful  of,  and  de 
ftrueftive  to,  the  fame:  for  remedy  whereof,  it  is  enacted, 
That,  from  and  after  the  firft  day  of  Auguft  1746,  no  affu- 
rance  or  affurances  {hall  be  made,  by  any  perfon  or  perfons, 
bodies  corporate  or  politic,  on  any  (hip  or  (hips  belonging  to 
his  majefty,  or  any  of  his  fubje£ts,  or  on  any  goods,  merchan¬ 
dizes,  or  effeas,  laden  or  to  be  laden,  on  board  of  any  fuch 
fhip  or  (hips,  intereft  or  no  intereft,  or  without  further  proof 
of  intereft  than  the  policy,  or  by  way  of  gaming  or  wagering, 
or  without  benefit  of  falvage  to  the  affurer;  and  that  ever.  fuch 
affurance  (hall  be  null  and  void  to  all  intents  and  purpofes. 
Affurances  on  private  (hips  of  war,  fitted  out  by  any  of  his 
majefty’s  fubjeas,  folely  to  cruize  againft  his  majefty’s  ene¬ 
mies,  may  be  made  by  or  for  the  owners  thereof,  intereft  or 
no  intereft,  free  of  average,  and  without  benefit  of  falvage 
to  the  affurer. 

Merchandizes  or  effeas  from  any  ports  or  places  in  Europe  or 
America,  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  or  Portugal, 
may  be  affured  in  fuch  way  and  manner,  as  if  this  aa  had  not 
been  made. 

It  (hall  not  be  lawful  to  make  re-affurance,  unlefs  the  affurer 
fhall  be  infolvent,  become  a  bankrupt,  or  die;  in  either  of  which 
cafes,  fuch  affurer,  his  executors,  adminiftrators,  or  affigns, 
may  make  re-afl’urance,  to  the  amount  of  the  fum  before  af¬ 
fured,  provided  it  (hall  be  expreffed  in  the  policy  to  be  a  re- 
affurance. 

After  the  faid  firft  day  of  Auguft,  all  and  every  fum  and  fums 
of  money  to  be  lent  on  bottomry,  or  at  refpondentia,  upon  any 
Ihip  or  (hips  belonging  to  any  of  his  rmjefty’s  fubjedfs,  bound 
to  or  from  the  Eaft-Indies,  (hall  be  lent  only  on  the  (hip,  or 
on  the  merchandize  or  effedts  laden,  or  to  be  laden  on  board 
of  fuch  (hip,  and  (hall  be  fo  expreffed  in  the  condition  of  the 
bond  ;  and  the  benefit  of  falvage  (hall  be  allowed  to  the  lend¬ 
er,  his  agents,  or  affigns,  who  alone  (hall  have  a  right  to  make 
affurance  on  the  money  fo  lent ;  and  no  borrower  of  money 
on  bottomry,  or  at  refpondentia,  as  aforefaid,  (hall  recover 
mere  on  any  affurance  than  the  value  of  his  intereft  on  his 
fhip,  or  in  the  merchandizes  or  effedfs  laden  on  board  of  fuch 
fhip,  exclufive  of  the  money  fo  borrowed  ;  and  in  cafe  it  fhall 
appear  that  the  value  of  his  (hare  in  the  (hip,  or  in  the  mer¬ 
chandizes  or  effedfs  laden  on  board,  doth  not  amount  to  the 
full  fum  or  fums  he  hath  borrowed,  as  aforefaid,  fuch  borrow¬ 
er  (hail  be  refponlrble  to  the  lender  for  fo  much  of  the  money 
borrowed,  as  he  hath  not  laid  out  on  the  fhip  or  merchandi¬ 
zes  laden  thereon,  with  lawful  intereft  for  the  fame,  together 
with  the  affurance,  and  all  other  charges  thereon,  to  the 
proportion  the  money  not  laid  out  fhall  bear  to  the  whole 
money  lent,  notwithftanding  the  (hip  and  merchandize  be  to¬ 
tally  loft. 

In  all  adfions  or  fuits  brought  or  commenced  after  the  faid 
firft  of  Auguft  by  the  allured,  u  on  any  policy  of  affurance, 
the  plaintiff  in  fuch  adlion  or  fuit,  or  his  attorney,  &c.  (hall, 
within  fifteen  days  after  he  or  they  (hall  be  required  fo  to  do 
in  writing  by  the  defendant,  or  his  attorney,  &c.  declare  in 
writing  the  fums  he  hath  affured  in  the  whole,  and  what  fums 
he  hath  borrowed  at  refpondentia,  or  bottomry,  for  the  voy¬ 
age,  or  any  part  of  the  voyage  in  queftion,  in  fuch  fuit  or 
adfion. 


After  the  faid  firft  of  Auguft,  any  perfon,  &c  fued  in  any 
aciion  of  debt  or  covenant,  &c.  on  any  policy  of  affurance, 


may  bring  into  court  any  fums  of  money  ;  and  if  the  plaintiff 
(hail  refufe  fuch  lurn  of  money,  with  cofts  to  be  taxed,  in  full 
difeharge  of  fuch  atftion,  and  (hall  afterwards  proceed  to  trial, 
and  thejury  (hall  not  affefs  damage  to  luch  plaintiff,  exceeding 
the  fuin  fo  brought  into  court,  luch  plaintiff  (hall  pay  to  luch 
defendant  cofts  to  be  taxed. 

This  act  (hall  not  extend  to,  or  be  in  force  againft,  any  perfons 
refiding  in  any  parts  in  Europe  out  of  his  majefty’s  dominions, 
for  whofe  account  affurance  (hall  be  made  before  the  29th  of 
September  1746;  nor  againft  perfons  refiding  in  any  parts  of 
Turky,  Afia,  Africa,  or  America,  from  whom  affurances  (hall 
be  made  before  the  29th  of  March  1747. 

By  the  21  Geo.  II.  infurance  on  (hips  or  goods  appertaining 
to  the  crown  and  fubjeefts  of  France,  or  lending  them  money 
on  bottomry,  is  prohibited  though,  as  the  duration  of  this 
a<ft  was  reitrained  to  the  time  of  the  late  war,  it  is  now  be¬ 
come  void. 

1  Further  Remarks. 

Since  the  palling  of  this  a<ft  of  parliament,  there  have  been 
various  peculiar  cafes  adjudged  in  our  courts  of  judicature ; 
which  as  yet  have  not  been  formally  reported  However,  we 
h  we  endeavoured  to  obtain  divers  of  thofe  cafes,  together  with 
the  pleadings"  thereon,  which  may  contribute  to  render  this 
work  ftill  the  more  complete. 

Lewen  verfus  Swaflo.  Hil.  16  Geo.  II.  I742- 

The  plaintiff,  being  fued  at  law  upon  a  policy  of  infurance  of 
a  fhip.  and  againft  the  barretry  of  the  mafter,  which  was  af- 
figned  in  the  declaration,  brought  iris  bill  in  Chancery  to  be 
relieved,  and  for  an  injunction  ;  charging  that  one  Matthews 
the  mafter,  and  alfo  owner  of  the  (hip,  had,  before  the  voyage, 
entered  into  a  bottomry  bond  to  the  defendant  for  200  1.  and 
that  after,  by  bill  of  fale,  he  affigned  over  his  intereft  in 
the  (hip  to  the  defendant,  as  a  fecuricy  for  this  200  1.  and 
infilled  that  Matthews  was,  nevertheleff,  in  equity  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  owner  of  the  (hip,  though,  in  law  the  ownerfhip 
and  property  would  be  looked  upon  to  be  in  the  defendant ; 
and  infilled/  that  the  owner  of  a  fhip  could  ot,  either  inlaw 
or  equity,  fie  guilty  of  a  barretry  concerning  the  fhip,  and 
therefore  prayed  an  injunction,  and  that  the  policy  might  be 
delivered  up. 

The  voyage  infured  was  from  London  to  Marieilles,  and  from 
thence  to  Tome  port  in  Holland.  The  cafe  was,  that  the  maf¬ 
ter  failed  with  the  (hip  to  MaTeilles,  and  then,  inftead  of  pur- 
fuing  the  voyage,  failed  to  the  Weft- Indies,  and  there  fold 
the  (hip,  and  died  infolvent.  The'e  matters  being  confefi’ed 
by  the  anfwer,  an  injunction  was  moved  for  on  the  principle, 
that  a  mortgager  is  to  be  confidered  in  equity  as  owner  of  the 
thing  mortgaged,  and  that  Matthews  the  mafter,  being  owner, 
could  not  be  guilty  of  a  barretry.  To  (hew  which,  a  C3fe 
was  cited  ofStamma  and  Brown,  where  it  was  determined  the 
preceding  term  in  King’s-Bench. 

Lord  Hard  wicke  chancellor.  Barretry  is  an  act  of  wrong  done 
by  the  mafter  againft  the  (hip  and  goods;  and,  this  being  in 
the  cafe  of  a  (hip,  the  queftion  will  be,  who  is  to  be  confidered 
as  the  owner  ?  There  are  feveral  cafes  that  might  be  put,  where 
barretry  may  be  affigned  as  the  breach  of  an  affurance,  and. 
barretry,  or  not,  is  a  queftion  properly  determinable  at  law; 
but  here  it  is  not  fo,  for  the  courts  of  law  will  not  confider 
a  mortgagor  as  having  any  right  or  intereft  in  the  thing  mort¬ 
gaged;  and  there  are  many  cafes  where  a  man  may  come  into 
a  court  of  equity  for  relief,  in  refped  of  a  part  only  of  his 
cafe.  It  might  indeed  be  confidered  at  law,  whether  what 
the  mafter  hath  done,  fuppofing  owner  or  not,  was  not  a 
breach  of  the  contradf,  as  mafter  of  the  (hip,  and  fo  a  barre¬ 
try,  and  this  may  be  confidered  likewife  in  this  court.  But, 
at  law,  a  defendant  cannot  read  part  of  the  plaintiff’s  anfwer 
to  a  bill  brought  againft  him  here ;  the  whole  anfwer  muft  be 
read,  which  hath  been  often  a  reafon  for  this  court  interpofing 
by  injunction  upon  a  plaint  at  law  ;  and,  confidering  the  mixt 
nature  of  this  cafe,  I  think  an  injunction  ought  to  be  granted. 
Ordered  accordingly. 

Curling  verfus  Brand,  at  Nifi  Prius  2t  Guildhall,  in  B.  R, 
before  Lee  chief  juftice. 

In  an  action  upon  a  policy  of  infurance  by  feverai  perfons, 
as  part  owners  of  the  (hip  infured,  it  was  held,  that  the 
plaintiffs  are  obliged  to  prove  their  refpective  interefts  in  the 
(hip,  and  that  a  proof  of  intereft  in  fome  of  the  plaintiffs  is 
not  lufficient  as  a  ground  to  recover  upon,  though  the  inte¬ 
reft  proved  be  more  in  value  than  the  amount  of  the  infur¬ 
ance  -And  a  nonfuit  recorded.  But  it  feemed  agreed  in  this 
cafe,  that  the  plaintiffs  are  not  to  be  put  upon  the  producing 
of  their  refpeeftive  bills  of  fale  of  their  feveral  interefts  in 
the  (hip,  for  that  fuch  fale  may  be  by  parole:  but  it  was 
held,  that  they  muft  produce  fome  evidence  of  property,  as 
ads  of  ownerfhip,  which  the  plaintiffs  could  not  make  out ; 
and  it  was  held  that  the  reputation  of  being  the  owners,  with¬ 
out  (hewing  their  title,  or  proving  a£ls  of  ownerfliip,  is  not 
fufficient. 
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Sadlers  company  verfus  Badcock.  In  Chancery,  Eafler,  i  6 

Geo  II. 


One  Mary  Stroad,  having  an  intereft  in  fome  houfes  in  Lon¬ 
don,  for  the  remainder  of  a  term  of  which  about  five  years 
was  to  come,  infured  the  fame  from  fire,  by  a  policy  of  in- 
furance  entered  into  by  the  Hand-in-Hand  company  for  in- 
furance  of  houfes  from  fire ;  which  infurance  was  made  for 
a  term  of  feven  years,  and  a  premium  paid  accordingly.  It 
happened,  that  after  the  end  of  the  five  years,  and  before 
the  end  of  the  feven  years,  the  houfes  were  burnt  down. 
After  which,  Mary  Stroad  affigned  the  policy  to  the  Sadlers 
company,  who  were  entitled  to  the  houfes  after  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  term  of  Mary  Stroad.  This  bill  was  brought 
by  the  plaintiffs  againff  the  infurance  company,  to  have  this 
infurance  made  good,  infilling  thereon,  by  reafon  that  a  pre¬ 
mium  was  paid  to  the  company  for  the  whole  feven  years, 
Within  which  fpace  of  time  this  accident  hath  happened. 
And,  as  this  infurance  is  exprefsly  to  Mary  Stroad,  her  exe¬ 
cutors,  adminiffrators,  and  affigns,  that  the  plaintiffs,  as  her 
affigns,  are  well  entitled  to  have  the  policy  made  good.. 

It  was  urged,  that  this  infurance  company  being  an  amicable 
fociety,  who  infure  each  other  with  a  joint  flock,  and  the 
plaintiffs,  being  as  afiignees  of  Mary  Stroad,  members  of  the 
fociety,  was  the  reafon  for  feeking  relief  by  bill  in  equity, 
and  not  purfuing  a  remedy  at  law,  in  regard  that  no  adtion 
would  lie  ;  for  that  the  plaintiffs,  by  Handing  in  the  place  of 
Mary  Stroad,  might  be  faid  to  be  part  of  the  fociety,  and 
therefore  could  not  profecute  an  adfion  againft  themfelves. 
For  the  defendant  it  was  infilled,  that  the  intent  of  thefe  po¬ 
licies  is  only  to  infure  fome  certain  ,  intereft  in  the  party  in¬ 
fured  from  lofs  or  damages,  and  that,  when  fuch  intereft 
ceafes,  the  infurance  is  at  an  end.  It  was  alfo  infifted  to 
be  an  ancient  rule  of  the  fociety,  that  no  perfon  fhould  be 
permitted  to  infure  for  a  lefs  term  than  feven  years  ;  and  that, 
fubfequent  to  the  plaintiffs  infurance,  an  order  of  the  compa¬ 
ny  was  made,  reciting,  that  whereas  all  infurances,  by  the 
rules  of  the  company,  were  to  ceafe  with  the  intereft  of  the 
afiured,  yet  that  the  aflurers  might  aflign  their  policies  :  this 
order  was  infifted  upon  as  evidence,  to  fhew  that,  by  the 
rules~t>f  the  company,  they  are  anfwerable  for  no  lofs  or  da¬ 
mage  happening  by  fire  to  the  houfes  infured,  after  the  inter¬ 
eft  of  the  allured  is  determined. 

In  this  company,  as  in  all  other  infurance  companies,  there 
is  a  rule,  that  the  policy  fhould  be  of  no  effedt,  if  affigned, 
unlefs  brought  to  be  allowed  by  the  company,  within  fuch  a 
time;  but  it  was  admitted,  that  the  plaintiffs  had  tendered 
the  alignment  to  the  company,  within  the  time  for  fuch  al¬ 
lowance,  but  they  had  refufed  it. 

In  regard  to  the  order  made,  that  all  affiirances  were  to 
ceafe  with  the  intereft  of  the  allured,  lord  chancellor  Hard- 
wicke  faid,  The  affured  were  to  be  confidered  in  a  double  ca¬ 
pacity,  as  members  of  the  company,  and  as  perfons  con- 
tradfing  with  them  ;  and  that,  if  the  cafe  depended  upon  this 
order,  he  fhould  not  think  the  company,  in  their  general  ca¬ 
pacity,  could  vary  or  alter  any  contra#  made  by  them  to  their 
individual  members;  but  that  he  was  of  opinion,  from  the 
nature  of  all  infurances,  that  the  infurance  muff  ceafe  with 
the  intereft  of  the  afiured,  for  it  is  only  to  fave  from  da¬ 
mage  in  the  thing  infured  ;  and,  where  it  is  to  infure  dama¬ 
ges  from  fire,  how  can  the  infurers  enter  upon  the  premifies 
/to.  rebuild  or  repair,  when  the  eftate  of  the  afiured  is  deter-  ' 

mined  ? - An  infurance  implies  an  intereft  in  the  allured, 

in  the  thing  infured  :  if  it  were  otherwife,  many  ill  con- 
fequences  might  follow ;  men  might  infure  houfes  of  {gran¬ 
gers,  and,  in  hopes  of  getting  the  money  infured,  fet  the 
houfes  on  fire. 

And  though,  in  cafes  of  commerce,  policies  of  infurance 
are  allowed  to  be  made,  intereft  or  no  intereft ;  yet  it  was 
long  before  this  could  prevail,  and  was  allowed  only  in  re- 
fpe#  that  goods  might  be  infured,  in  a  commerce  which  is 
prohibited  in  a  foreign  country,  and  to  prevent,  (in  regard  to 
the  advantage  of  the  trade  to  this  kingdom)  a  difeovery  of 
the  nature  of  the  goods,  and  thereby  laying  open  the  owners, 
in  fuch  foreign  country,  to  the  penalty  for  trading  in  fuch 
goods.  That,  although  fuch  policies  are  now  allowed,  vet 
he  remembers  them  much  queftioned,  and  called  fraudulent, 
-jut  no  fuch  reafon  holds  in  the  cafes  of  infurances  of  houfes 
from  fire  ;  and  in  which  infurances  all  fuppofe  an  intereft  in 
the  affured. 


In  the  cafe  of  Lynch  and  Dalzel,  which  was  before  the  houf 
o  lords,  in  March  1729,  one  Ireland,  being  entitled  to  th 
remainder  of  a  long  term  of  years  in  a  houfe  at  Gravefend 
caufed  the  fame  to  be  infured  from  fire  in  the  Sun-fire-office 
and  the  infurance  was  to  him,  his  heirs,  executors,  admini 
i  rators,  and  affigns.  Ireland  dying,  his  fon  and  executo 
agreed  with  the  appellant  to  fell,  and  affign  to  him,  this  houfe 
together  with  the  benefit  of  the  policy  for  the  infurance  0 
tne  houfe.  1  he  leafe  of  the  houfe  was  accordingly  affined 
but,  there  being  no  alignment  of  the  policy  prepared,0  tha 
was  only  ehvered  up,  and,  in  fact,  not  affigned,  butlrelan 
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But,  before  the  policy  was  affigned,  the  houfe  was  burnt 
down,  and  a  bill  was  brought  in  this  court  by  the  appellant 
to  compel  the  company  to  pay  the  money  infured  by  the  po¬ 
licy,  and  the  bill  was  difmiffed  by  lord  chancellor  King,  and 

his  order  affirmed  by  the  lords. - Lord  chancellor  faid,  that 

he  was  counfel  in  the  caufe,  and  that  the  reafons,  upon  which 
lord  chancellor  King  difmiffed  the  bill,  appear  in  the  reafons 
mentioned  in  the  refpondent’s  cafe.  That  thefe  policies  are 
not  infurances  of  the  things  themfelves  mentioned  to  be  in¬ 
fured,  for  no  body  can  warrant  againft  accidents.. — Nor  do 
fuch  infurances  attach  on  the  thing,  or  in  any  manner  go  with 
it  as  incident  thereto,  by  any  conveyance  or  alignment  of  the 
thing  infured. - But  the  infurances  are  only  fpecial  agree¬ 

ments  with  the  perfons  infuring  againft  fuch  lofs  and  damage 
as  they  fhall  fuftain,  and  the  party  infuring  muft  have  a 
property  at  the  time  of  the  lofs,  or  he  can  fuftain  no  lofs, 
and  confequently  be  entitled  to  no  fatisfadfion, — Lord  chan¬ 
cellor  obferved,  that  this  cafe  was  rather  ftronger  than  the 
prefent,  but  difmiffed  the  bill  only  without  cofts. 

Rooke  verfus  Thurmond.  At  the  fittings  at  Guildhall,  for 
B.  R.  16  December  1743. 

This  was  an  a#ion  upon  the  cafe  brought  upon  a  policy  of 

infurance,  in  which  the  plaintiff  declared  as  follows  :■ - - 

London,  Giles  Rooke  complains  of  John  Thurmond,  being 
in  the  cuftody  of  the  marfhal  of  the  Marfhalfea  of  our  lord  the 
king,  before  the  king  himfelf,  for  that,  whereas  the  faid 
Giles  Rooke,  on  the  5th  day  of  Odtober,  in  the  year  of  our 
lord  1741,  at  London  aforefaid,  to  wit,  in  the  parifh  of  St 
Mary  le  Bow,  &c.  according  to  the  cuftom  of  merchants, 
from  time  immemorial,  ufed  and  approved  of,  caufed  to  be 
made  a  certain  writing  or  policy  of  affurance,  purporting 
thereby,  and  containing  therein,  that  one  Caleb  Smith,  as 
well  in  his  own  name,  as  for  and  in  the  name  and  names  of 
all,  and  every  other  perfon  and  perfons,  to  whom  the  fame 
did,  might,  or  fhould  appertain  in  part  or  in  all,  did  make 
affurance,  and  caufed  himfelf  and  them,  and  every  of  them, 
to  be  infured,  loft  or  not  loft,  at  and  from  South  Carolina  to 
Cowes,  upon  the  body,  tackle,  apparel,  ordnance,  munition, 
artillery,  boat,  and  other  furniture  of  and  in  the  good  fhip 
or  veffel  called  the  Polly,  whereof  was  mafter  under  God, 
for  that  then  prefent  voyage,  Capt.  William  Henry,  or  who- 
foever  elfe  fhould  go  for  mafter  in  the  faid  fhip,  or  by  what- 
foever  other  name  or  names  the  fame  fhip,  or  the  mafter 
thereof,  was  or  fhould  be  named  or  called,  beginning  the  ad¬ 
venture  upon  the  faid  fhip.  Sec.  from  and  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  her  firft  arrival  there,  and  fo  fhould  continue  and  endure 
until  the  faid  fhip,  with  the  faid  tackle,  apparel.  Sec.  fhould 
be  arrived  at  Cowes,  and  there  had  moored  at  anchor  24 
hours  in  good  fafety ;  and  it  fhould  be  lawful  for  the  faid 
fhip  in  the  voyage  to  proceed  and  fail  to,  and  touch  and  flay 
at,  any  port  or  places  whatfoever,  without  prejudice  to  that 
infurance. — T.  he  faid  fhip,  &c.  for  fo  much  as  concerned  the 
affureds,  was  and  fhould  be  valued,  at  intereft  or  no  intereft, 
free  from  average,  and  without  benefit  of  falvage,  without 
further  account  to  be  given  for  the  affureds  for  the  fame, 
touching  the  adventures  and  perils  which  the  aflurers  were 
contented  to  bear,  and  did  take  upon  them  in  that  voyage, 
were  of  the  feas,  men  of  war,  fire,  enemies,  pirates,  ro¬ 
vers,  thieves,  jettezons,  letters  of  mart  and  countermart,  fur- 
prizals,  takings  at  fea,  arrefts,  reftraints  and  detainments  of  all 
kings,  princes  and  people,  of  what  nation,  condition,  or  qua¬ 
lity  foever,  barretry  of  the  mafter  and  mariners,  and  of  all 
other  perils,  Ioffes,  and  misfortunes,  that  had,  or  fhould 
come  to  the  hurt,  detriment,  or  damage  of  the  faid  fhip. 
Sec.  or  any  part  thereof;  and  in  cafe  of  lofs  or  misfortune, 
it  fhould  be  lawful  to  the  affureds,  their  fervants,  fa#ors, 
and  affigns,  to  fue,  labour,  and  travel  for,  in  and  about  the 
defence,  fafeguard,  and  recovery  of  the  faid  fhip.  Sec.  or 
any  part  thereof,  without  prejudice  to  that  infurance,  to  the 
charges  whereof  they  the  aflurers  would  contribute  each  one, 
according  to  the  rate  and  quantity  of  his  fum  therein  af¬ 
fured.— —And  it  was  agreed  by  them  the  affurers,  that  the 
faid  writing,  or  policy  of  affurance,  fhould  be  of  as  much 
force  and  effedl,  as  the  fureft  writing  or  policy  of  affurance 
heretofore  made  in  Lombard -flreet,  or  on  the  Royal  Ex¬ 
change,  or  elfewhere  in  London. - And  fo  they  the  aflurers 

were  contented,  and  did  thereby  promife  and  bind  themfelves 
each  for  his  own  part,  their  heirs,  executors,  and  goods  to 
the  affured,  their  executors,  adminiftrators,  and  affigns,  for 
the  true  performance  of  the  premifies,  confeffing  themfelves 
paid  the  confideration  due  unto  them  for  that  affurance  by 
the  affured,  at  and  after  the  rate  of  5  1.  15  s.  per  cent,  and 
in  cafe  of  lofs,  which  God  forbid,  the  affured  to  abate  2  I, 
per  cent.*-A_ And  the  faid  Giles  avers,  that  the  faid  policy 
of  aflurance  was  fo  made  as  aforefaid,  in  the  name  of  the 
faid  Caleb  Smith,  on  the  account  and  rifque  of  the  faid  Giles, 
and  that  the  faid  Giles,  at  the  time  of  making  thereof,  was 
o.ely  interefied  tnerein. — — Of  all  which  premifies,  the  faid 
Join  afterwards,  to  wit,  on  the  day  and  year  aforefaid,  at 
London,  Sic.  had  notice,  and  thereupon  afterwards,  to  wit, 
on  the  day  and  year  aforefaid,  at  London  aforefaid,  and  in 
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the  parifh  and  ward  aforefaid,  in  confideration  that  the  laid 
Giles,  at  the  fpecial  infiance  and  requeft  of  the  faid  John, 
had,  then  and  there,  paid  to  the  faid  John  the  fum  of  5  l 
15  s.  as  a  premium  and  reward  for  the  infurance  of  100  1. 
of  and  upon  the  premises  in  the  faid  policy  mentioned,  and 
had  undertaken  and  faithfully  promifed  to  perform  and  fulfil 
every  thing  in  the  faid  policy  of  aflurance  contained,  on  the 
part  and  behalf  of  the  afTured,  to  be  performed  and  fulfilled, 
he  the  faid  John  undertook,  and,  then  and  there,  faithfully 
promiled  the  faid  Giles,  that  he  would  become  an  affurer  to 
the  faid  Giles,  for  the  faid  100  1.  of  and  upon  the  premiffes 
in  the  faid  policy  mentioned.  And  that  he  would  perform 
and  fulfil  every  thing  in  the  faid  policy  contained  on  his  part 
and  behalf,  as  fuch  affurer,  as  to  the  faid  100  1.  to  be  per¬ 
formed  and  fulfilled,  and  then  and  there  fubfcribed  to  the  faid 
policy  as  fuch  affurer  for  the  faid  100  1.— And  the  faid  Giles 
in  fad  faith,  that,  before  the  making  of  the  faid  policy,  to 
wit,  on  the  firft:  day  of  May,  in  the  jear  of  our  Lord  1741, 
the  faid  fhipor  veffel,  with  all  her  apparel  and  other  furniture, 
firft  arrived  at  South  Carolina  aforefaid,  and  afterwards,  to 
wit,  on  the  12th  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1741 
aforefaid,  the  laid  fhipor  vefiel,  with  all  her  apparel,  and  other 
furniture,  departed  and  failed  from  South  Carolina  aforefaid, 
towards  Cowes  aforefaid,  and  proceeded  on  her  faid  voyage 
to  the^  port  of  Cowes  aforefaid,  and  afterwards,  to  wit,  on 
the  1 8th  day  of  July,  in  the  year  laft  aforefaid,  the  faid  fhip 
or  veffel,  with  all  her  tackle,  boat,  and  other  furniture,  fo 
proceeding  in  her  faid  voyage,  towards  the  port  of  Cowes 
afoiefaid,  before  her  arrival  at  the  port  of  Cowes  aforefaid, 
on  the  high  feas  was,  with  force  and  arms,  in  an  hoftile  man¬ 
ner,  attacked,  conquered,  and  taken  as  a  prize  by  certain 
enemies  of  our  lord  the  king,  and  his  crown  of  England,  to 

wtr,  by  certain  Spaniards,  and  fubjeds  of  the  king  of  Spain. _ 

And  the  faid  fhip  or  veffel,  with  all  her  tackle,  and  other 
her  furniture,  were  thereby,  then  and  there,  wholly  loft,  and 

never  did  arrive  at  the  port  of  Cowes  aforefaid. - Of  all 

which  faid  premiffes,  the  faid  John  afterwards,  to  wit,  on 
the  firft  day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1741 
aforefaid,  at  London  aforefaid,  in  the  parifh  and  ward  afore¬ 
faid,  had  notice,  and  was,  then  and  there,  requefted  by  the 
faid  Giles  to  pay  him  98  1,  parcel  of  the  faid  100 1.  2  1.  refi- 
due  of  the  faid  100  1.  being  to  be  abated  to  the  faid  John, 
on  account  of  the  lofs  aforefaid ;  which  98  1.  the  faid  John 
ought  to  have  paid  to  the  faid  Giles,  according  to  the  faid 
promife  and  undertaking.— Yet  the  faid  John,  not  regarding 
his  faid  promife  and  undertaking,  but  contriving,  and  frau¬ 
dulently  intending,  craftily  and  fubtily  to  deceive  and  defraud 
the  faid  Giles  in  this  particular,  hath  not  yet  paid  the  faid 
fum  of  money,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  the  faid  Giles  (al¬ 
though  fo  to  do  the  laid  John  by  the  faid  Giles  was  requefted 
afterwards,  on  the  day  and  year  laft  aforefaid,  at  London 
aforefaid,  in  the  parifh  and  ward  aforefaid)  but  he  to  pay  the 
fame  to  him  hath  hitherto  wholly  refufed,  and  ftill  refufes. 
There  was  another  count  for  5  1.  15  s.  for  money  had  and 
received  by  the  defendant,  for  the  ufe  of  the  plaintiff.— Da¬ 
mages  laid  iool. 

The  defendant  pleaded  the  general  iffue,  non  affumpfit,  and 
iffue  was  thereon  joined. 

Upon  this  cafe,  it  was  clearly  taken  at  the  trial  before  Lee, 
chief  juftice,  without  any  objedion  or  queftion  made  upon 
it,  that  the  plaintiff  was  well  entitled  to  maintain  this  ac¬ 
tion,  upon  the  policy  of  infurance  made  in  the  name  bf  Ca¬ 
leb  Smith,  who  was  the  policy-broker  employed  to  procure 
the  infurance,  he  having,  by  endorfement  upon  the  policy, 
acknowledged  and  declared,  that  the  policy  was  made  in  his 
name  upon  the  account  and  for  the  foie  rifque  and  benefit  of 
the  plaintiff;  and  Smith  was  allowed,  without  any  objedion, 
to  prove  the  underwriting  by  the  defendant,  and  his  own  en¬ 
dorfement. 

In  this  cafe,  the  defence,  infifted  on  for  the  defendant  under¬ 
writing  this  policy,  had  been  informed  by  a  letter  wrote  from 
Carolina,  by  a  fhip  called  the  Collet,  to  one  Mr  Crokatt,  that 
the  roily,  the  fhip  infured,  had  failed  ten  days  or  a  fortnight 
from  Carolina,  before  the  fhip  Collet,  and  that  the  fhip  Col¬ 
let  had  arrived  in  England  about  feven  days  before  the  infurance 
ma.e,  and  that  the  plaintiff  had  not  informed  the  defendant 
of  this,  which  was  infifted  on  to  be  a  fraud  in  the  plaintiff, 
fumcient  to  difcharge  the  defendant  of  this  infurance  ;  it  be¬ 
ing  as  was  infifted,  a  fettled  and  eftablifhed  rule,  that,  on 
making  an  infurance,  all  material  circumftances,  relating  to 
the  adventure,  ought  to  be  difclofed  to  the  infurer,  for  him 
to  judge  upon  ;  and  the  chief  juftice  allowed  this  rule,  and 
declared  his  opinion,  that  the  concealment  infifted  on  was  a 
fufficient  circumftance  to  difcharge  the  defendant  from  the 
policy  ;  for  he  faid,  that  thefe  contrads  are  made  upon  a 
mutual  faith  and  credit ;  and  that  to  conceal  fuch  circum¬ 
stances  which  may  make  any  difference  in  the  adventure  is 
fraudulent ;  for  the  infurer  ought  to  have  the  advantage  of 
judgment  upon  them,  and  that,  where  there  is  fuch  conceal¬ 
ment,  the  infurance  ought  not  to  bind.— But,  the  defendant 
not  being  able  to  make  out  this  fad  to  the  fatisfadion  of  the 
jury,  the  plaintiff  had  a  verdid. 

N*  I.n,thisr cafe>  the  infurance  was  a  re-infurance,  dnd  it 
was  (aid  by  feyeral  policy-brokers,  that  where  policies  are 
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made,  intereft 
re.infurances. 


or  no  intereft,  it  is  generally  in  fuch  cafes  of 
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of  infurance,  and  have  an  i„iu„a  '  S  n  P  P° -Cy 
trpon  the  judgment.  The  cafe  appeafed  to  L^tL^rT" 
infured  wan  taken  by  a  Spanilh  privateer ,  and  ha  afe£ 
had  been  carried  infra  hnftium  pnefid.a.  „  waa  re  taken  bv 
an  Englifti  privateer. — It  was  argued  for  the  nm  i  •  -tr 
who  was  the  defendant  at  law,  th«  although,  byYetwof 
nations,  the  firft  capture  of  the  fhip,  and  being  Ynf ra hof- 

numpr^fidia,  had  abfolutely  diverted  the  right  of  Je  orjgi- 
bal  proprietors ;  yet  that  now  by  the  ftatute  made  in  the  ye  r 
mo  it  is  otherwise,  being  thereby  provided,  That  /the 

J'pSa°f,  °“r  En§,lftl  rnerchants  fhould  be  taken  by  the  ene- 
my,  and  afterwards  re-taken  by  any  of  his  majefty’s  fubjeds 

he  Lf16  fHght  °frlh-e  °nSmal  Proprietors  in  fuch  fhips  fhould 
r  ferved,  on  their  paying  one  moiety  of  the  value  of  fuch 

fhips  to  the  re- captors  for  re-falvage _ Upon  this  it  was 

that  ^ ?  the  Tdia  3nd  Judgment  are  unjuft,  in  regard 
hat  the  whole  infurance  money  is  given  in  damages,  when 

£ fPP th,at  thfe  PIaintiff  «  ^v,  upon  payment  ’of  one 

fore  th  ^  Va  i!6!?  the  fil,P>  nilght:  recover  it  back,  and  there¬ 
fore  that  one  half  of  the  infurance  money  ought  only  to  have 

gLVM°  m  damages5  UP011  which  the  injundion  prayed 
by  the  bill  was  moved  for.  1  } 

On  the  other  fide  it  was  infifted,  that  this  was  a  ridit  verdid 
and  that  the  infured  were  not  to  be  put  to  the  delay,  expence, 
and  trouble  of  afcerta.nmg  the  value  of  the  fhip,  in  order  to 
recover  it  back,  upon  payment  of  one  moiety  of  the  value 

°;5!  ftaPt(°-S‘T~  !  Hat  ?rL  recovery  hereof,  the  infurers 
might  ftand  in  the,  place  of  the  infured,  and  make  ufe  of  their 

names,  which  had  been  offered - That,  they  did  not  pre- 

end  *o  oppofe  fo  much  of  the  bill  as  fought  this,  but  infifted, 

rived1'3  Cr  beun°  gr°Und  for  §ranting  the  injundion 
ST-Ifj  thls  P°mt  had  been  debated  before- lord 
chief  juftice  Wdles,  upon  trial  of  the  iffue  at  Nifi  Prius,  who 
had  declared  his  opinion,  that  this  right  of  falvage  ought  not 
to  preclude  the  infured  from  their  recovery  upon  the  infur¬ 
ance,  till  the  falvage  fhould  be  fettled.  JL^h.t  th? de¬ 
fendants, the i  infurers,  would  be  entitled  to  ftand  in  the  place 

fakac*/^6^  t0  make  What  advantaSc  they  could  of  the 

Lord& Hardwick’ chancellor,  being  of  the  fame  opinion,  re¬ 
fufed  to  grant  the  injundion  ;  and  faid,  that  the  damage  in 
reeovermg  the  falvage,  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  infurance  as 


Sparrow  verfus  Caruthers,  at  Guildhall,  iq  July,  at  the  fit¬ 
tings  for  B.  R.  before  Lee  chief  juftice. 

1°V?  Poljcy  of  infurance  of  goods,  on  board  a  fhip 
called  the  Three  brothers,  at  and  from  Peterfburg  in  Ruffia  to 
London,  and  till  the  goods  fhould  be  fafely  landed.— It  ap¬ 
peared,  in  evidence,  that  the  fhip  arrived  fafe  at  London 
and  came  as  nigh  to  the  wharf  as  fhe  could,  and  then  the 
merchant  infured  fent  a  lighter  for  the  goods,  and  they  were 
funk  in  the  lighter.— The  court  held  the  infurer  not  liable.— 
Verdid  for  the  plaintiff  for  40  s.  for  return  of  the  fhip  with 
convoy,  fuch  dedudion  being  agreed  to  by  the  policy,  and 
the  40  s.  not  being  returned  or  brought,  into  court.— This 
verdid  was  on  a  count  for  the  40  s.  as  money  had  and  re¬ 
ceived  to  the  plaintiff’s  ufe. 


Pond  verfus  King.  Hil.  21  Geo.  II. 

Upon  a  fpecial  verdid  in  an  adion  brought  on  a  policy  of  in¬ 
furance,  and  the  general  iffue  of  non  affumpfit  pleaded,  it 
appeared,  that  the  defendant  had  underwrote  the  policy  in 
queftion,  as  an  infurer  upon  a  fhip  called  the  Salamander, 
being  a  privateer  fhip  for  a  coafting  voyage  for  three  months. 
It  appeared  that  this  fhip  was  taken  by  a  French  man  of  war, 
but  was  afterwards  re-taken  ;  and,  upon  payment  of  the  pro¬ 
per  falvage,  was  reftored  to  the  owners. - The  breach  af- 

figned  in  the  declaration  was  on  the  capture  within  the  three 
months,  and  the  general  queftion  appeared  to  be,  whether 
the  plaintiff  could  be  entitled  to  judgment  upon  fuch  a  cafe  ? 
Lee,  chief  juftice,  faid,  that  though  this  fpecial  verdict  was 
found  with  a  view  to  determine,  whether  there  was  any  change 
or  alteration  in  the  property  of  the  fhip;  yet  the  court  were 
all  of  opinion,  that  they  ought  not  to  determine  the  merits 
of  this  cafe  by  that  queftion,  but  upon  the  policy  itfelf,  as 
the  contrad  of  the  parties,  and  upon  the  intention  of  the 
parties  appearing  therein.  For  though,  by  the  civil  law", 
there  muff  be  a  lofs  of  property,  to  entitle  a  perfon  infured 
to  recover  agamft  the  infurer;  yet,  that  it  is  not  fo  in  our 
law,  which  judges  upon  the  contrad  itfelf,  and  the  inten- 

t'00  D°fethe  partl6S  aPPearing  therein.  He  cited  a  cafe  of 
De  Paiba  and  Ludlow,  Comyns  360.  as  one  in  point,  but 
faid,  he  had  a  manufeript  note  of  the  cafe,  and  the  judgment 
of  the  court,  by  which  Jt  appears,  that  that  cafe  is  but  im- 
^  n  perfedJy 
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perfe£Uy  reported  in  Comyns - -That  the  court  were  all 

of  opinion,  the  plaintiff  had  affigned  a  breach  upon  which 
he  is  entitled  to  recover.  For,  though  the  lofs  in  this  cafe 
is  fuch  as  does  not  entirely  deprive  the  infured  of  the  imp, 
yet  he  has  fuftained  a  lofs  by  the  capture  and  detention  of 
the  ihip;  which  is  within  that  part  of  the  policy,  which 

infures  againft  all  captures  and  detentions. - And,  to  ihew 

that  it  is  not  neceffary  there  fhould  be  an  entire  lofs  to  intitle 
the  plaintiff  to  recover,  he  cited  the  cafe  of  Bond  and  Gon- 
fales.  2  Salk.  445.  and  another  cafe  in  Salk.  444.  Judg¬ 
ment  for  the  plaintiff. 

N.  B.  The  infurance  was  intereft  or  no  intereft,  but  no  weight 
was  laid  upon  this,  in  giving  the  judgment  of  the  court. 
Though  ihe  following  cafe  is  prior  in  time  to  the  preceding,  | 
yet,  as  it  has  occurred,  while  drawing  up  this  matter,  we 
judged  it  better  to  be  placed  here  than  omitted,  feeing  it  gives 
great  light  into  this  ufeful  fubjeft. 

In  Domo  Procerum.  February  r,  173°' 

De  Ghettoff  &  al.  verfus  London  Affurance  company. 

This  cafe  came  before  the  houfe  of  lords  upon  an  appeal 
from  an  order  made  by  lord  chancellor  King. —  The  cafe  ap¬ 
peared  to  be,  that  the  appellant  Ghettoff  and  others,  having 
fitted  out  a  {hip  for  a  voyage  from  Offend  to  China,  fcnt  a 
commiflion  to  one  Deconick,  their  agent  in  London,  to  pro¬ 
cure  an  infurance  made  by  the  refpondents,  the  London  Af¬ 
furance  company,  upon  the  faid  fhip,  for  the  voyage  afore- 
faid,  for  5000  1.  which  infurance  was  accordingly  made  and 
entered  into  by  the  refpondents  in  the  common  form. — The 
{hip  being  loff  in  her  voyage,  the  appellants  brought  their  bill 
in  the  court  of  Chancery  againft  the  refpondents,  and  alfo 
againft  the  faid  Deconick,  fetting  out  the  infurance,  and 
fuggefting,  that  the  fhip  was  loft;  which  lofs  amounted  in 
value  to  the  whole  of  the  faid  5000  1.  and  that  the  plaintiffs 
were,  in  (hares,  entitled  to  recover  the  fame.  And  having 
fet  forth,  that  the  faid  Deconick  was  only  their  truflee,  they 
further  charged,  that  he  refufed  to  let  them  make  ufe  of  his 
name  at  law,  and  that  they  lived  abroad  in  feveral  diftant 
and  remote  places,  whereby,  and  by  reafon  of  the  great  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  producing  witneffes  viva  voce,  they  were  difabled 
from  bringing  an  arffion  at  law,  and  therefore  prayed  a  de¬ 
cree  for  the  5000  1.  according  to  their  feveral  proportions. 
The  refpondents  put  in  an  anfwer  to  fo  much  of  the  bill  as 
related  to  a  difcovery  ;  but  as  to  the  demand  of  the  5000  1. 
or  any  lefs  money,  they  demurred.  For  caufe  of  which  de¬ 
murrer  {hewed,  that,  if  the  policy  was  forfeited,  a  proper 
a&ion  at  law  lay  to  recover  the  money  fo  loft,  and  that  the 
appellants,  if  they  had  any  juft  demand,  might  have  their 
complete  and  adequate  remedy,  by  fuch  adion  at  law,  where 
matters  of  this  nature  are  properly  cognizable,  and  where 
the  appellants  ought  to  prove  their  intereft,  and  lofs,  and 
not  in  a  court  of  equity. 

This  demurrer  was  argued  before  lord  chancellor  King,  upon 
the  15th  of  June  1728,  and  the  appellants  counfel  infilling 
very  much  on  the  allegation  in  the  bill,  of  Deconick  the  truf- 
tbe’s  refilling  to  permit  his  name  to  be  made  ufe  of  in  an  ac¬ 
tion  at  law,  his  lord  fhip  was  pleafed  to  refpite  the  confidera- 
tion  of  the  demurrer,  till  the  coming  in  of  the  defendant 
Deconick’s  anfwer - But,  if  the  appellants  did  not  pro¬ 

cure  his  anfwer  within  two  months,  it  was  ordered,  that  the 
demurrer  {hould  be  allowed. 


Deconick  put  in  his  anfwer  within  the  two  months,  and 
thereby  admitted,  that  he  made  the  affurance  in  his  own  name, 
in  truft,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  appellants;  but  faid,  be 
did  not  care  to  permit  the  appellants  to  bring  any  aftion 
againft  the  company,  on  the  faid  policy  in  his  name,  he 
being  advifed,  that  if  he  did,  and  they  failed  therein,  he 
fhould  be  perfonally  liable  to  pay  the  cofts. 

L  pon  which,  on  the  21ft  of  November  1729,  the  demurrer 
came  on  to  be  further  argued,  when  it  was  ordered,  that  it 
fhould  (land,  and  be  allowed. - From  which  order  an  ap¬ 

peal  was  preferred  to  the  houfe  of  lords,  upon  the  two  fol¬ 
lowing  reafons  : 

hirft,  I'or  that  the  Appellants  cannot  maintain  an  a£lion  at 
law  upon  the  faid  policy  in  their  own  names,  and  it  is  in  the 
power  of  their  truftee,  whether  he  will  permit  his  name  to 

be  made  ufe  of  or  not. - -And  that,  in  cafe  the  appellants 

were  able  to  bring  an  aclion  in  their  own  names,  it  would 
he  to  no  purpofe,  in  regard  that  all  their  witneffes,  who  can 
prove  the  lofs  of  the  (hip,  and  the  refpeaive  intereft  of  the 
appellants  therein,  live  at  diftant  places  beyond  the  feas,  and 
are  not  m  the  power  of  the  appellants ;  nor  can  the  appellants 
compel  them  to  come  over  here  to  be  examined,  on  any  trial 


Second  y,  for  that  the  appellants  can  have  no  manner  of 
medy  againft  the  refpondents  upon  the  faid  policy,  but 
c.  urt  o  equity,  where  they  may  have  an  opportunity, 
virtue  of  a  commiffion,  to  examine  their  witneffes  beyo/d 

Hn  ^T,  y  bC  enabl£d  to  Prove  the  lofs  of  the 

rcmedv  th  ^  uf’  *"  C3fe  the  aPPellants  are  deprived  of 

urn  ofTonl  w  nK0t,°nIy  l0fe  thE  faid  5000  L  but  alfo 
m  °f  600  1  whlch  they  Pa^,  as  a  premium  to  the  ref£ 
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dents,  upon  making  the  infurance.  And  the  reipondertts, 
though  they  are  debtors  to  the  appellants  in  5000  1;  an^  in* 
tereft,  will,  inftead  of  paying  fuch  debt,  go  away  with  600  1. 

of  the  appellants  money.  _  .  ,  ,  , 

On  behalf  of  the  refpondents  it  was  infifted,  that  the  order 
for  allowing  this  demurrer  was  agreeable  to  equity. 

Firft,  that  the  appellants  demand  is  plainly  a  demand  at 
law,  they  having  nothing  to  prove,  but  their  intereft  and 
the  lofs  of  the  (hip,  which  are  fadts  proper  to  be  tried  by 

Secondly,  That  there  is  no  equity  fuggefted  in  the  bill,  but 
a  pretended  difficulty  to  produce  witnefies,  and  that  their 
truftee  refufed  them  to  bring  an  action  in  his  name. — The 
former  of  which  may,  with  equal  reafon,  be  fuggefted,  in 
almoft  every  cafe  of  a  policy  of  infurance ;  and  the  latter 
appears  manifeftly  to  be  thrown  into  the  bill,  merely  to 
change  the  jurifdidlion,  and  is  in  a  great  meafure  falhfied, 
by  their  truftee’s  anfwer.  I1  or  he  does  not  fay  he  ever  re¬ 
fufed,  but  that  (at  the  time  of  (wearing  his  anfwer)  he  did 
not  care  to  let  his  name  be  made  ufe  of. 

Thirdly,  That,  if  bills  of  this  kind  are  encouraged,  it  will 
be  very  eafy  to  bring  all  kinds  of  property  to  be  tried  in  a 
court  of  equity. 

The  lords  were  pleafed  to  affirm  the  order. 

This  being  a  point  of  very  great  importance  to  our  trading 
interefts,  is  the  reafon  of  dwelling  fo  long  upon  it ;  for  which 
we  hope  rather  to  have  the  approbation  than  cenfure  of  our 
readers. 

We  have  alfo  various  offices  of  affurance  from  fire,  fome  for 
houfes,  others  for  goods,  and  fome  for  both,  which  are  very 
ufeful  inftitutions  ;  but  the  nature  of  them,  in  that  refpedl,  is 
fo  generally  underitood,  that  it  will  be  thought  needlefs  to 
dwell  thereon. 

We  have  likewife  affurances  for  life,  in  virtue  whereof,  when 
the  perfon  affured  dies,  a  fum  of  money  becomes  payable  to 
the  perfon  in  whofe  behalf  the  policy  of  affurance  was  granted. 

Life  Policy.  By  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  London 
Affurance  of  Houfes  and  Goods  from  Fire. 


In  the  name  of  God,  Amen. 

Do  make  affurance,  and  caufe 

to  be  affured  upon  natural  life 

aged  for  and  du¬ 
ring  the  term  and  fpace  of  calendar  months, 

to  commence  this  day  of  in  the 

year  of  our  Lord  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
and  fully  to  be  complete  and  ended.  And  it  is  declared,  that 
this  affurance  is  made  to  and  for  the  ufe,  benefit,  and  fecurity 
of  the  faid  executors,  ad- 

miniftrators,  and  affigns,  in  cafe  of  the  death  of  the  faid 

within  the  time  aforefaid, 
which  the  above  governor  and  company  do  allow  to  be  a 
good  and  fufficient  ground  and  inducement  for  the  making 
this  affurance,  and  do  agree  that  the  life  of  h  the  faid 

is  and  (hall  be  rated  and  valued  at  th_e 
fum  affured,  without  any  farther  account  to  be  given  to  them 
for  the  fame  :  the  faid  governor  and  company  therefore,  for 
and  in  confideration  of  per  cent-  to  them 

paid,  do  affure,  affume,  and  promife,  that  h  the  faid 

(hall,  by  the  permiffion  of  almighty  God, 
live,  and  continue  in  this  natural  life,  for  and  during  the  faid 
term  and  fpace  of  calendar  months,  to  commence  as 

aforefaid  ;  or  in  default  thereof,  that  is  to  fay,  in  cafe  h 
the  faid  {hall,  in  or  during 

the  faid  time,  and  before  the  full  end  and  expiration  thereof, 
happen  to  die  or  deceafe  out  of  this  world  by  any  ways  or 
means  whatfoever,  That  then  the  abovefaid  governor  and 
company  will  well  and  truly  fatisfy,  content,  and  pay  unto 
the  (aid  h  executors, 

adminiftrators,  or  alfigns,  the  fum  or  fums  of  money  by 
them  affured,  and  here  underwritten,  abating  two  pounds 
per  cent.  Hereby  promifing  and  binding  themfelves  and 
their  fucceffors  to  the  affured,  h  executors,  adminiftra¬ 
tors,  and  alfigns,  for  the  true  performance  of  the  premifles, 
confefting  themfelves  paid  the  confideration  due  unto  them 
for  this  aflurance  by  the  affured. 

Provided  always,  And  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  true  in¬ 
tent  and  meaning  of  this  affurance,  and  this  policy  is  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  faid  upon 

condition  that  the  fame  (hall  be  utterly  void  and  of  no  effe£i, 
in  cafe  the  faid  (hall  exceed 

the  age  of  or  fHall  voluntarily  go  to 

fea,  or  into  the  wars,  by  fea  or  land,  without  licence  in 
writing  firft  had  or  obtained  for  h  fo  doing,  any  thing  in 
thefe  prefents,  to  the  contrary  hereof,  in  any  wife  notwith- 
ftanding.  In  witnefs  whereof,  the  faid  governor  and  com¬ 
pany  have  caufed  their  common  feal  to  be  hereunto  affixed, 
and  the  fum  or  fums  by  them  affured  to  be  here  under-written, 
at  their  office  in  London,  this  day  of 

m  year  of  the  reign  of  our  fovereign  lord 

by  the  grace  of  God,  of  Great-Britain, 
Prance,  and  Ireland,  king,  defender  of  the  faith,  &c.  and  in 

the 
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the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 

The  faid  governor  and  company  are  content  with  this 
afl'u  ranee  for 

There  is  likewife  an  office  for  the  infurance  of  lives  at  Ser- 
jeants-Ihn,  in  Fleet-ftreet,  London,  the  nature  of  which  is 
as  follows: 

Terms,  methods,  and  advantages  of  infuring  lives,  in  the 
office  of  T  he  Amicable  Society  for  a  perpetual  Afl'urance, 
kept  in  Serjeants- Inn  Fleet-Street,  London. 

On  the  25th  of  July,  1706,  the  then  lord  bilhop  of  Oxford, 
Sir  Thomas  Aleyn,  Bt.  and  others,  obtained  from  the  late 
queen  Anne  a  charter  for  incorporating  them  and  their  fuc- 
ceffors,  by  the  name  of  The  Amicable  Society  for  a  perpetual 
Aifurance-Office,  whereby  they  might  provide  for  their  wives, 
children,  and  other  relations,  after  an  eafy,  certain,  and  ad¬ 
vantageous  manner;  with  power  to  purchafe  lands,  i'ue  and 
be  fued,  and  to  have  a  common  feal,  &c.  The  number  of 
perfons  to  be  incorporated  not  to  exceed  2000,  but  may  be 
lefs  3  each  perfon  to  receive  a  policy,  under  the  feal  of  the 
corporation,  intitling  his  nominee  to  a  dividend,  on  his  or  her 
deceafe,  in  the  manner  mentioned  in  the  charter.  After  pay¬ 
ing  the  charges  of  the  policy,  and  10  s.  entrance  money, 
each  perfon  was  to  pay  6  1.  4s.  per  ann.  which  payments  have 
lince,  by  the  raifmg  a  joint-ftock,  been  reduced  to  5  1.  pay¬ 
able  quarterly.  From  thefe  payments  the  dividends  to  claim¬ 
ants  are  to  arife :  for  which  reafon,  if  the  fame  fhall  be  at 
any  time  a  year  and  a  quarter  in  arrear,  fuch  defaulters  are 
excluded  from  all  benefit  of  their  policies.  The  affairs  of  the 
corporation  are  managed  by  a  court  of  direftors,  according 
to  the  powers  granted  by  the  charter,  and  the  directions  of 
the  by-laws.  The  directors  are  12,  chofen  yearly,  within 
40  days  after  every  25th  day  of  March.  The  majority  of 
members,  affembled  at  a  general  court  (which  is  never  to 
confift  of  lefs  than  20)  are  impowered  to  make  by-laws  and 
ordinances,  for  the  good  government  of  the  corporation. 
The  charter  directs  one  of  the  members  of  the  fociety  to  be 
eleCted  their  regifter,  who  is  alfo  their  receiver  and  accompt- 
ant,  and  therefore  the  by-laws  require  him  to  give  good  fe- 
-  curity,  in  the  fum  of  2000 1.  at  leaft.  All  perfons  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  are  to  be  between  the  ages  of  i2  and  45,  and  ap¬ 
pearing  in  a  good  ftate  of  health.  Perfons  living  in  the  coun¬ 
try  may  be  admitted  by  certificates  and  affidavits,  forms  of 
which  may  be  had  at  the  office.  Every  claimant  is  impowered 
to  putin  a  new  life,  in  the  room  of  the  deceafed,  within  12 
kalendar  months  next  after  the  end  of  the  current  year,  for 
which  his  or  her  claim  fhall  be  allowed,  as  often  as  the  fame 
fhall  happen,  upon  payment  of  10  s.  entrance  ;  any  perfon  is 
allowed  to  have  two  or  three  feveral  infurances  (or  numbers) 
on  one  and  the  fame  life,  whereby  fuch  perfon  will  be  intit- 
led  to  a  claim  on  each  number  fo  infured.  Five  members 
of  the  fociety  are  annually  elected  auditors,  who  are  by  their 
office  to  infpeCt  every  tranfaCtion  of  the  fociety,  to  examine 
all  vouchers  for  receipts  and  payments ;  and  upon  oath  to 
lay  before  the  quarterly  and  annual  general  courts  the  quar¬ 
terly  and  annual  accounts  of  the  fociety :  and,  on  the  day 
before  the  holding  each  court  of  directors,  to  ftate  and 
enter,  in  the  directors  minute-book,  a  ballance  of  the  calh 
of  the  fociety.  That  the  good  end  intended  by  the  charter 
has  been  purfued,  and  the  fociety  found  to  be  a  common  be¬ 
nefit  to  mankind,  will  evidently  appear  from  a  ftate  of  their 
yearly  dividends,  from  Lady-Day  1710,  to  Lady-Day  1749 
(the  preceding  years  having  been  particularly  provided  for  by 
the  charter)  being  39  dividends  fucceffively,  amounting  to  the 
fum  of  277,1041.  and  upwards,  on  2,967  claims,  fo  that  upon 
an  average,  the  amount  of  each  claim  has  not  been  lefs  than 
93  1.  3  s.  7d.  But  they  have  been  confiderably  more  for  thefe 
15  years  laft  paft,  a  general  couit  having,  in  1734,  appro¬ 
priated  a  part  of  their  yearly  income  for  augmenting  the 
claims,  whenever  they  fhall  happen  to  be  under  100  1.  the 
quantum  of  fuch  claims  being  as  follows,  viz. 


Anno  1734 

1.  s. 
100  — 

d. 

Anno  1742 

1.  s. 
94  16 

d. 

4 

1735 

121  11 

Si 

j743 

88  15 

4 

1736 

101  13 

4 

1744 

126  6 

8 

1737 

106  — 

— 

i745 

97  13 

Hi 

1738 

no  — 

— 

1746 

128  6 

8 

1739 

IOI  10 

2 

1747 

100  — 

— 

1740 

IOO  — 

— 

1748 

125  — 

— 

1741 
which,  one 

98-  9 
year  with 

IO 

another, 

makes  the  amount  of  each 

claim  106 1.  5  s.  7  d. 

The  advantages  propofed  from  becoming  members  of  this  fo¬ 
ciety  are  principally  as  follow: 

To  clergymen,  phyficians,  furgeons,  lawyers,  tradefmen,  and 
particularly  perfons  poffeffed  of  places  or  employments  for 
life;  to  mafters  of  families,  and  others  whofe  income  is  fub- 
je<ft  to  be  determined,  or  leffened,  at  their  refpedive  deaths, 
who,  by  infuring  their  lives,  may,  in  all  probability,  leave 
to  their  families  a  claim  not  lefs  than  too  1.  for  every  5  1.  an¬ 
nually  paid  in. 


To  married  perfons,  where  a  jointure,  penfion,  or  aftnuityj 
depends  on  both  or  either  of  their  lives,  by  infuring  the  life 
of  the  perfons  intitled  to  fuch  annuity,  penlion,  or  jointure. 
To  dependents  upon  any  other  perfon,  and  thereby  intitled 
to  falary  or  benefaction  during  the  life  of  fuch  perfon,  whofe 
life  being  infured  in  this  fociety,  either  by  themfelves  or  by 
their  dependents  refpectively  ;  in  either  cafe,  fuch  dependents 
may  become  entitled  to  a  claim,  or  claims,  upon  the  death 
of  the  perfons  on  whom  they  aie  dependent,  in  proportion 
to  the  numbers  infured. 

To  perfons  wanting  to  borrow  money,  who,  by  infurint* 
their  lives,  are  enabled  to  give  a  fecurity  for  the  money  bor° 
rowed. 

To  creditors  intitled  to  demands  larger  than  their  debtors  are 
able  todifeharge;  fuch  debtors  may,  by  a  like  infurance,  fie- 
cure  to  their  creditors  the  principal  fums  at  their  deaths. 

The  abovementioned  advantages  are  offered  chiefly  with  re- 
fpe&  to  infurances  for  life;  but  temporary  infurers  may  find 
no  lefs  advantage  from  this  fociety,  as  may  plainly  appear 
from  the  following  inftances,  viz.  A.  B.  has  agreed  for  the 
purchafe  of  an  office,  or  employment  but  wants  300  1.  to 
make  up  the  purchafe-money  :  he  is  wil  ing  to  affign  a  {hare 
of  the  profits,  or  income,  of  his  office,  as  a  fecurity  or  pledge, 
for  the  repayment  of  the  principal,  withintereft;  but  cannot 
obtain  a  loan  of  that  fum  without  infuring  his  life,  till  the 
whole  be  cleared;  which  he  is  enab!ed  to  do,  by  the  help  of 
this  fociety  :  e.  g.  he  purchafes  three  blank  (or  vacant)  num¬ 
bers  on  each  of  which  he  infures  bis  life,  and  thereby  his 
affigns  become  intitled  to  three  feveral  claims  at  his  death  ; 
which  claims,  by  the  abovementioned  provifion,  will  not 
probably  be  Jefs  than  100  1.  each,  and  may  amount  to  more. 
He  affigns  and  depofits  his  policies  with  the  lender :  he  pays 
to  the  fociety,  for  the  yearly  contributions  on  the  three  num¬ 
bers,  no  more  than  15  1.  which  is  5  1.  per  cent,  under  which 
rate  no  other  office  will  infure,  and  that  for  one  year  only  3 
at  the  end  of  which,  fuch  offices  are  at  liberty  to  refufe  any 
further  infurance  :  whereas  in  this  fociety  the  infurance  con¬ 
tinues  till  exclufion  for  non-payment  of  the  quarterly  contri¬ 
butions.  And  as  to  the  money  laid  out  in  the  purchafe  of 
the  blank  (or  vacant  numbers)  the  infurer  may,  at  the  end  of 
his  infurance,  difpofe  of  them  at  a  market-price. 

To  ASSURE,  or  INJURE,  is  to  give  a  premium  of  fo 
much  per  cent,  to  an  underwriter,  or  infurer,  to  indemnify 
fuch  who  infure  from  Ioffes  by  fea  or  by  fire,  &c. 

ASSURER,  or  INSURER,  one  who  infures,  or  underwrites- 
policies  of  affurance.  See  Assurance. 

ASERABAD,  or  ESTARABAD,  in  Perfia,  together  with 
Khcemus,  or  Coumas,  are  feated  in  the  north-weft  part  of 
Perfia,  having  Corafan  on  the  eaft;  part  of  Tartary  on  the 
north ;  the  Cafpian  Sea  on  the  weft,  and  alfo  a  little  on  the 
north  ;  Tabriftan  on  the  weft  ;  and  a  branch  of  mount  Tau¬ 
rus,  with  the  defert  of  Segeftan,  on  the  fouth.  It  is  a  moun¬ 
tainous  country;  and,  except  near  the  banks  of  the  two  ri¬ 
vers,  Margab  and  Arias,  which  run  through  it,  the  foil  is 
fandy  and  barren ;  but,  in  that  part,  it  is  champaign  land, 
pleafant  and  fruitful,  producing  grapes  of  wonderful  bignefs* 
The  inhabitants  are  a  mixture  of  Perfians  and  Tartars.  The 
chief  city  here  is  that  which  gives  name  to  the  province  3 
namely, 

Astrabad.  Here  they  make  a  great  many  brown  druggets, 
and  other  light  fluffs,  which  is  the  chief  of  their  trade  within 
themfelves. 

ASTRACAN,  a  kingdom  in  the  empire  of  Mufcovy,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Bulgaria  and  Barkiria;  on  the  fouth 
by  the  Cafpian  Sei  ;  on  the  weft  by  the  Wolga,  which  parts 
it  from  the  Nagayan  Tartars  and  Don  Coffaclcs ;  and,  on  the 
eaft,  by  a  chain  of  hills,  which  divide  it  from  Great  Tartary. 
On  a  vaft  heath,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Wolga,  are  produced 
immenfe  quantities  of  fine  tranfparent  fait,  which  the  fun 
bakes,  and  incruftates  about  an  inch  thick,  and  looks  like  find 
rock-cryftal  on  the  furface  of  the  water.  Thofe  pits  efpecially 
called  Cainkowa,  Gwoftolfski,  and  Mozanofschi,  which  are 
at  30,  25,  and  10  miles  from  Aftracan,  yield  fuch  quanti¬ 
ties  of  it,  that,  for  the  value  of  a  half-penny  for  every  pood, 
or  40  pound  weight,  any  body  may  carry  off  as  much  as  he 
pleafes.  It  hath  a  fine  perfume,  like  that  of  a  violet ;  and 
the  Ruffians,  who  make  a  confiderable  traffick  of  it,  have 
it  carried  and  laid  in  great  heaps  on  the  banks  of  the  Wol¬ 
ga,  where  it  lies  ready  to  be  {hipped  off". 

Along  the  banks  of  the  Wolga  grow  great  quantities  of  li¬ 
quorice. 

The  city  of  Astracan  is  fo  conveniently  fituated  for  com¬ 
merce,  that  it  is  greatly  reforted  to  by  Perfians,  Armenians, 
and  other  merchants,  infomuch  that  the  cuftoms  for  the  im¬ 
ports  and  exports  of  it,  though  they  are  reckoned  very  low 
and  moderate,  were  computed  to  bring  in  to  the  late  Czar* 
Peter  the  Great,  250,000  crowns  per  ann.  befides  the  con¬ 
venience  of  vending  all  the  native  commodities  of  Ruffia,  and 
receiving  in  exchange  the  filks,  cotton,  and  other  valuable 
merchandizes  of  Perfia,  India,  &c.  Here  grows  the  animal 
plant  called  bonnaretz,  in  great  quantities,  and  is  fold  to  very 
great  advantage.  Here  is  likewife  a  fifn  called  biioegc* 
which  is  caught  in  the  Wolga,  nearer  the  Cafpian  Sea,  in 
great  abundance;  o{  the  roes  ot  which  they  make  what  ws 
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call  caveer,  in  which  the  Ruffians  drive  a  very  advantageous 

AS  TRINGENT,  a  term  of  medicine  and  dyeing.  The  phy- 
ficians  give  the  name  of  aftringent  drugs,  and  the  dyers  that 
of  aftringent  materials,  or  ingredients,  to  the  bark  of  alder, 
of  the  pomegranate,  crab,  and  walnut-tree,  when  the  fap 
rifes,  as  alfo  to  the  faw-duft  of  oaks,  walnut-lhells  and  roots, 
gall-nuts,  and  fumach.  See  Dyeing. 

ASTURIAS,  a  principality  in  Spain,  lies  on  the  north  fide, 
along  the  bay  of  Bifcay,  borders  on  the  weft  on  Galicia ;  on 
the  iouth  it  is  divided  by  Caftile  and  Leon,  by  a  ridge  of 
mountains,  which  is  namelefs.  On  the  coaft  it  reaches  to 
the  port  Llanes,  now  Santillana,  where  it  joins  a  narrow  flip 
of  land  belonging  to  Old  Caftile,  which  runs  into  the  fea 
between  Afturias  and  Bifcay. 

Places  of  mod  note  in  this  principality  are,  Oviedo,  San¬ 
tillana,  Gijon,  and  the  little  province  of  Liebana. 

1.  Oviedo  is  about  20  miles  diftant  from  the  bay  of  Bifcay. 
The  country  about  it  is  very  mountainous,  abounds  in  cattle, 
Indian  wheat,  chefnuts,  corn,  and  all  forts  of  grain. .  The 
mountains,  efpecially  thofe  which  divide  this  principality 
front  Leon  and  Caftile,  beftdes  their  natural  fertility,  were 
formerly  rich  in  mines  oft  all  forts  of  metals  and  minerals.  . 

2.  Liebana,  is  about  27  miles  long,  and  12  broad.  .  It  is 
one  of  the  moft  craggy  and  mountainous  parts  of  Spain,  ex- 
ceffive  high,  and  almoft  inacceffible.  Thefe  mountains  are 
called  Europae,  artd  in  full  front  of  the  fea;  and  produce 
plenty  of  corn,  wine,  fruit,  cattle,  and  game. 

ATCHE,  the  final  left  coin  that  is  ftruck  and  current  in  the 
Grand  Seignior’s  dominions.  It  is  of  Liver,  and  worth  about 
4  deniers  °French,  or  |  of  a  farthing  Englifh  money.  As 
there  is  no  copper  coin  in  the  whole  Ottoman  empire,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  province  of  Babylon,  where  there  are  liards,  or 
farthings  of  Lyons  and  Doinbes,  the  poor  are  well  pleafed 
when  one  gives  them  an  atche  for  alms,  which  is  the  fmall- 
eft  piece  you  can  give  them.  The  atches,  or  lmall  alpers,  as 
fomecall  them,  are  pretty  much  like  thofe  fpangles  of  tinfel 
with  which  they  ufed  formerly  to  fet  off  gold  and  filver  em¬ 
broidery,  except  that  they  are  fomething  ftronger  and  longer. 
They  are  marked,  like  the  para,  with  Arabian  characters : 
you  give  commonly  three  or  four  atches  for  one  para. 

ATIBAR.  Thus  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of  Gago  in 
Africa  call  gold-duft  ;  and  from  that  word  the  Europeans,  and 
efpecially  the  French,  have  compofed  the  word  Tibir,  which 
alfo  fignifies  gold-duft  among  thofe  who  trade  in  that  com¬ 
modity. 

ATLAS,  a  filk-fattin,  manufactured  in  the  Eaft-Indies.  There 
are  fonle  plain,  fome  ftriped,  fome  flowered,  the  flowers  of 
which  ate  either  gold,  or  only  filk.  There  are  AtlafFes  of 

'  all  colours,  but  moft  of  them  falfe,  efpecially  the  red  and 
the  crimfon. 

It  muft  be  owned  that  the  manufacture  of  them  is  wonderful 
and  Angular  ;  and  that,  efpeciallyin  the  flowered  atlafles,  the 
gold  and  filk  are  worked  together  after  fuch  a  manner  as  no 
workmen  in  Europe  can  imitate  ;  but  yet  they  are  very  far 
from  having  that  fine  glofs  and  luftre  which  the  French  know 
how  to  give  to  their  filk  fluffs  *. 

*  In  the  Cbinefe  manufactures  of  this  fort,  they  gild  paper  on 
one  fide  with  leaf-gold,  then  cut  it  in  long  flips,  and  weave 
it  into  their  filks,  which  makes  them,  with  very  little  colt, 
look  very  rich  and  fine.  The  fame  long  flips  are  twilled  or 
turned  about  filk  threads,  fo  artificially,  as  to  look  finer 
than  gold  thread,  though  it  be  of  no  great  value. 

This  may  afford  a  good  hint  to  our  Britifh  weavers,  for 
the  like  kind  of  improvements. 

Among  the  feveral  forts  of  atlaffes,  the  moft  confiderable 
are,  the  cotonis,  the  caucanias,  the  cotonis-bouilles,  and  the 
bouilles-chafmay,  or  charmay.  The  atlaffes  cotonis  are 
thus  called,  becaufe  the  ground  of  them  is  cotton,  and  the 
reft  filk.  The  caucanias  are  ftriped  fattins,  and  thofe  of  them 
which  feem  moft  filky  are  ftiled  quenkas.  The  calquiers  are 
fattins  made  after  the  Turkilh  manner,  or  like  Hungary 
point.  The  bouilles-cottonis  and  bouilles-charmay  are  thick 
filks,  like  thofe  ftrong  taffeties  made  at  Tours  in  France 
There  are  atlafi'es  from  4  French  ells  and  *  in  lenmh,  by  5 
in  breadth,  to  14  ells  in  length,  by  ^  in  breadth?  Thofe 
that  come  near  to  half  the  ufual  length  are  called  half-nieres 

ATTACHMENT,  a  enftom  in  fome  places,  particulK 
the  uty  of  London,  whereby  a  creditor  may  attach  the  goods 
of  his  debtor,  in  any  hands  where  he  findeth  them,  privi 
leged  perfons  and  places  only  excepted.  For  example-  if  A 
owes  B ,  tool,  and  C  owes  A  100 1.  B  may  attach  the  fum 
m  the  hands  of  C.  By  the  cuftom  of  London,  one  may 
attach  money  or  goods  of  the  defendant,  either  in  the  plain¬ 
tiff  s  own  hands,  or  in  the  cuftody  of  a  third  perfon,  and 
that  either  in  the  mayor’s  court  or  fheriff’s  court.P 
And  the  cuflom  is,  that,  if  any  plaint  be  affirmed  in  Lon- 
don  in  thofe  courts,  agamft  any  man,  and  he  is  returned 
nih,l ,  if  the  plaintiff  will  furmife  any  other  man  within  the 
city  who  is  debtor  to  the  defendant  in  iny  fum,  he  fhall  have 
Ins  garmftjment  agamft  him  to  come  and  anfwer,  if  he  be  in¬ 
debted  m  the  form  the  other  hath  alledged ;  and,  if  he  comes 
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and  does  not  deny  it,  then  his  debt  fhall  be  attached  in  his 

hands. 

But  debts  upon  record,  ftatute,  or  recognizance;  debt  re¬ 
covered,  or  which  is  in  fuit  in  the  King’s-Bench  or  Common 
Pleas,  after  iffue  joined,  imparlance  to  the  atfion,  or  writ 
purchafed  returnable  in  banco;  and  if  money  be  in  the  fhe¬ 
riff’s  hands  by  execution,  See.  thefe  are  not  attachable  in 
London  ;  nor  fhall  attachment  lie  for  rent.  1  Roll.  Abr.  552. 
A  legacy  may  not  be  attached  in  the  hands  of  an  executor, 
for  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  executor  fhall  have  effedfs  to 
pay  debts ;  but,  for  the  debt  of  an  inteftate,  if  a  debt  be  due 
only  upon  Ample  contradf,  a  foreign  attachment  may  be 
made ;  for  the  executor,  or  adminiftrator,  is  chargeable  for 
a  debt  due  by  the  teftator,  or  inteftate,  upon  a  Ample  con- 
trad  as  well  as  upon  a  fpecialty.  If  a  fuit  be  commenced 
againft  the.  executor  of  any  perfon,  any  debt  which  was  due 
to  the  teftator,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  may  be  attached  by 
the  executor ;  but  not  where  the  executor  himfelf  takes  bond 
for  a  debt  due  to  the  teftator ;  and,  if  he  fells  the  goods,  the 
money  for  which  they  were  fold,  &c.  cannot  be  attached. 
A  debt  due  may  be  attached  by  the  adminiftrator,  an  admini¬ 
ftrator  being  within  the  cuftom.  1  Ventr.  hi. 

Debt  may  be  attached  in  the  hands  of  an  attorney  of  the 
King’s-Bench,  and  he  fhall  not  be  privileged  ;  becaufe,  if 
fuch  privilege  were  allowed,  the  defendant  might  put  his  eftate 
into  his  attorney’s  hands,  and  the  creditor  will  be  barred  of 
his  remedy.  If  a  man  be  indebted  to  another  by  bills,  note, 
or  verbal  agreement,  in  any  fum  payable  at  a  time  to  come, 
an  attachment  may  be  made  for  the  money  before  the  time 
agreed  for  payment  thereof,  even  immediately,  and  judge¬ 
ment  fhall  be  prefently  had ;  but  the  execution  fhall  not  be 
awarded  for  this  money,  until  it  becomes  due  according  to 
the  time  mentioned  in  the  agreement.  Goods  or  money  at 
any  time  coming  to  the  garmlher’s  hands  (viz.  the  third  per¬ 
fon)  after  the  attachment,  though  it  be  fix  months  after,  fhall 
be  liable  to  the  attachment.  1  Roll.  Abr.  553.  Sid.  362. 
Part  of  a  debt  may  be  attached,  by  the  cuftom  of  London. 
Money  due  upon  account,  after  promife  to  pay  it,  and  the 
day  of  payment  paft,  may  be  attached  ;  but  no  adion  may 
be  afterwards  maintained  for  the  breach  of  promife.  Where 
an  account  is  made  upon  debts  by  Ample  contrail,  or  where 
executors  give  time  for  payment  of  a  bond  due  to  the  teftator, 
thefe  fhall  be  ftill  attached.  If  a  man  dies  inteftate,  an  at¬ 
tachment  may  be  made  of  money  or  goods,  in  a  third  per- 
fon’s  hands,  before  adminiftration,  &c.  being  entered  againft 
the  bifliop  of  London  :  but,  when  there  is  a  will  proved,  or 
letters  of  adminiftration  granted,  the  attachment  dies,  and 
muft  be  again  made  by  the  executor,  or  adminiftrator.  againft 
the  party,  unlefs  it  be  condemned  fully  in  the  mean  time.  If 
a  third  perfon  be  condemned  on  attachment,  and  judgment  is 
given  ;  if  no  execution  be  fued  againft  him,  the  plaintiff  in 
the  action  may  have  judgment  and  execution  againft  his  prin¬ 
cipal  debtor  ;  and  fuch  debtor  may  fue  the  third  perfon  for  his 
debts,  notwithftanding  the  judgment.  1  Roll.  551.  Dy.  822. 
Merchants  fhould  be  well  advifed,  before  they  make  attach¬ 
ments,  becaufe  both  the  civil  law  and  cuftoms  of  merchants 
do  impofe  great  damages  upon  the  party,  if  he  hath  made  his 
attachment  without  juft  caufe,  to  the  overthrow  of  the  other 
party’s  credit. 

There  fhould  be  great  caution  not  to  admit  any  attachment  to 
be  made  in  London,  or  any  other  city  or  town  corporate,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  cuftom  of  London,  unlefs  it  be  upon  fpecial  in- 
ftances,  and  alfo  with  putting  in  good  fureties  for  the  cofts. 
F or  it  is  a  very  dangerous  thing  for  merchants  living  beyond 
the  feas,  or  in  remote  places  of  the  kingdom,  to  be  liable 
to  have  their  goods  fecretly  attached  by  their  own  fa&ors, 
upon  pretence  of  debt,  and  fo  have  judgment  palled  thereon, 
before  they  can  be  prefent  to  remove  the  attachment;  which 
fraud  has  been  often  pradlifed. 

ATI  ORNEY  at  law,  is  an  employment  worthy  of  a  fcho- 
lar  and  a  gentleman,  their  time  being  wholly  taken  up  in  of¬ 
ficiating  in  that  learned  and  laudable  profeflion  ;  to  difcharge 
the  duty  of  which  with  reputation  requires  knowledge  and 
experience,  obtained  through  a  good  deal  of  practice,  inte¬ 
grity  and  the  hand  of  a  ready  writer. 

Their  bufinefs,  in  general,  confifts  not  only  in  drawing,  in- 
gro  ing,  feeing  executed,  and  regiftered,  when  required,  all 
inttruments,  or  deeds,  in  writing,  of  what  kind  foever,  re- 
a  ing  to  the  fecurity  of  private  property;  but  alfo  preparing: 
a  proceedings  in  law  and  equity,  and  attending  them  through 
ie  everal  offices,  while  before  the  different  mafters,  protho- 
no  aries,  &c.  when  in  the  refpeHive  courts,  or  before  the 
chancellor,  judges,  or  mafter  of  the  Rolls  ;  and,  laftly,  the 

appy  cone  ufion,  and,  fometimes,  reconciliation  of  the  par¬ 
ties  that  have  been  in  fuit.  ^ 

caHp?nr°-  chlefly  a“end  affairs  in  Chancery  are  commonly 
cordfni  ''IK  ,S  U,a““Ti  *-">  others  are  diflinguilhed  J- 
]  “,  hc  ““■>>  they  are  fwom  into;  and  ot  courfe  are 

Pta  nr  rr  ,he  C0urt  of  Kl-g’-Bench,  Common- 
a  different  r?  c  efluer  5  and,  if  any  one  tranfadts  matters  in 
an  attorney  in'  it?0™  ^ls  own>  mu^  do  it  in  the  name  of 

nizance  of  thp  ^ rtt.  eac^  court  taic'I1g  particular  cog- 

mzance  of  the  condua  of  it’s  own  attornies.  Some.princi- 

paliy 
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tipaliy  follow  conveyancing,  a  very  advantageous,  as  well  as 
moft  ufeful,  branch  of  the  law,  but  requires  much  reading, 
pradice,  and  judgment. 

There  are  two  other  denominations  that  feem  to  belong  to 
this  profeflion,  a  fcrivener  and  a  notary-public  :  but  of  thefe  in 
their  proper  place. 


R  E 


MARKS. 


The  gentlemen  of  this  profeflion  are  very  numerous,  and  they 
employ  a  great  number  of  hands  ;  yet  there  is  room  enough 
ft  ill  for  fome  thorough  proficients,  both  in  the  courts  and  °at 
the  defk. 

Therefore  a  youth  defigned  for  a  clerkfhip  (for  fo  it  is  termed, 
and  is  articled  but  for  five  years)  in  this  profeflion,  ought  not 
to  be  too  young,  16  atleaft;  fhould  underftand  Latin,  and 
fome  French;  efpecially  the  old  ;  write  a  good  hand,  and  be 
a  thorough-paced  accountant,  in  order  to  adjuft,  unravel, 
and  liquidate  fuch  accounts  as  may  come  before  him. 

He  (hould  alfo  know  fo  much  of  the  old  court  hands  as  to  be 
able  to  read  them;  and,  with  this,  the  old  law  French,  and 
law  Latin  abbreviations ;  if  he  is  diligent,  with  thefe  he  may 
make  himfelf  familiar  during  his  clerkfhip.  And  thefe  im¬ 
provements,  though  the  prefent  ufe  of  them  feems  to  be  laid 
afide,  the  young  clerks  will  find  of  great  fervice  to  them,  in 
cafe  they  fhould  have  occafion  to  fearch  court-rolls,  or  examine 
ancient  deeds,  &c. 

I  have  heard  it  remarked  by  fome  very  ingenious  gentlemen 
of  this  profeflion,  that,  if  a  young  man  officiated  for  three 
or  four  years  as  clerk,  after  the  expiration  of  -the  ufual  time, 
of  his  clerkfhip,  he  would  not  only  find  himfelf  better  quali¬ 
fied  in  bufinefs  for  his  own  account,  but  would  more  effedu- 
ally  recommend  himfelf  to  the  world,  people  being  diffident 
of  trufting  the  care  of  their  properties  in  unexperienced,  ju¬ 
venile  hands.  As  the  trader,  from  the  multiplicity  and  va¬ 
riety  of  his  tranfadions,  is  more  liable  than  any  other  perfon 
to  be  drawn  into  broils  and  law-fuits;  fo  nothing  is  more 
advifeable,  when  that  is  unavoidable,  than  to  make  choice 
of  an  able  and  experienced,  as  well  as  an  honeft,  attorney ; 
ignorance  in  his  profeflion  proving  no  lefs  injurious  than 
knavery;  and  integrity,  without  fuitable  abilities,  may  be 
equally  detrimental  to  a  client. 

Let  the  trader’s  caufe,  however,  be  ever  fo  good,  and  the 
fkill  as  well  as  the  juftice  of  his  attorney  unexceptionable,  yetj 
if  he  does  not  keep  the  ftate  of  his  accounts  in  a  regular  and 
methodical  manner,  and  preferve  all  his  vouchers,  °o  verify 
the  truth  of  his  books,  the  beft  lawyer  can  be  of  little  fer¬ 
vice  to  him ;  fo  that  it  may  be  truly  faid,  it  depends  in  a 
great  meafure  upon  every  trader  to  be  his  own  lawyer,  by 
being  capable,  at  all  times,  to  furnifh  his  attorney  or  follici- 
torwith  proper  evidence,  in  juftification  of  his  condud. 

An  Attorney,  alfo,  is  any  private  perfon 'legally  authorized 
by  another  to  pay  or  receive  monies,  fue,  or  tranfad  any  other 
kind  of  bufinefs,  in  the  name  of  fuch  perfon  who  fhall  appoint 
him  or  her  their  lawful  attorney; 

This  power  or  authority  is  transferred  to  another  by  virtue 
of  what  is  called  a  letter  of  attorney;  which  muff:  always  be 
drawn  up  in  a  legal  manner,  fuitable  to  the  peculiar  nature 

“A  CT,??anC?  A'1";  ,Cafe-  11  is  ^ITary,  therefore, 
that  a  fkilful  perfon  fhould  be  made  choice  of,  efpecially  in 
cafes  of  confequence,  to  draw  up  fuch  like  inftruments  with 
judgment  and  legality;  for,  by  trufting  to  common  general 
forms,  which  any  blockhead  may  colled,  when  fuitable  va¬ 
riations  therefrom  are  required,  is  too  often  the  caufe  of  in¬ 
volving  traders  in  great  perplexities  and  cxpenfive  law-fuits. 
In  regard  to  merchants  conftituting  or  appointing  other  per- 
fons  to  tranfad  bufinefs  in  foreign  Countries,  by  the  way  of 
attorney  or  procurator,  fuch  inftruments  of  authority  fhould 
always  be  drawn  up  by  notary- publics,  and  not  by  thofe  of 
as  little  knowledge  as  credit,  but  by  Exchange  notaries,  who 

tion^h  t0rbm  perf°nS  °f  iudgment>  as  well  as  reputa- 
n  their  profeflion,  and  whofe  names  and  fignatures  are 
well  known  in  foreign  nations.  L 

The  form  of  a  general  letter  of  attorney  from  A  B  to  C  D. 

merchant'  h™  by  th?fe  Prefents>  that  f,  A  B,  of  London, 
merchant,  have  named  and  conftituted,  and  by  thefe  prefents 

do  name,  appoint,  and  make  my  trufty  friend  C  D,  of  Liver- 

pool  merchant,  my  true  and  lawful  attorney,  for  me,  and  in 

^ceAeTf,Tanw0TryUfe’  t0,demand’  fbr,  recover,  and 

receive  of  J.  W,  of  Liverpool,  merchant,  the  fum  of 

pivina  on 5°re  J"  3nd  °Wing’  by  and  from  the  faid  J.  W ; 
giving  and  hereby  granting  unto  my  faid  attorney  my  full 

power  and  authority  to  ufe  and  cxercife  all  fuch  am  Zl 

the  fahTdebt"  ^  l3™’  **  <haH  ^  neceffary  for  recovering^ 
name  Jo  m  J  and/c<^u,ttances>  or  other  difcharges,  in  my 
"nThe'p 3nd  glVe;rand  gener%  to  do  and  execute 

^  °r  cou,d  d”>  be- 

all  and  wha^e^  ^  r  .rfc^lbl’lnS»  confirming,  and  allowing 

to^e  don^&^Sr'  IaWfU"y  "  C3Ufe 
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in  witnefs  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  fet  my  band  and  feaL 
this  day  of  jn  the  25th  year  of  the  reign 

of  our  fovereign  lord  George  II,  of  Great-Britain, 
h  ranee,  and  Ireland,  king,  defender  of  the  faith,  See. 

Sealed  and  delivered  (being  firft  duly 
ftamped)  in  the  prefence  of  A  B. 

An  attorney  at  law  being  a  perfon  who  is  inverted  with  the 
care  of  people  s  property,  the  law  has  made  good  provifion 
to  prevent  their  importing  on  their  clients;  which,  beino-  a 
matter  of  confequence  to  the  man  of  bufinefs,  it  may  be  ne- 

D  id  [on  ary  hlm  t0  ^  bne£ly  informed  of  in  h'S  Commercial 

An  attorney,  foJlicitor,  or  fervant  to  any,  fhall  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  any  fees  given  to  counfel,  or  for  Copies,  unlefs.  he  have 
tickets  thereof,  iigned  by  the  hands  of  them  that  receive  fucll 
fees;  and  he  fhall  alfo  give  unto  his  client  true  bills  of  all 
the  charges  of  fuit  under  his  own  hand,  before  he  can  char-e 
his  client  with  the  payment  thereof:  and,  if  he  delay  his  cli- 
ent’s  fuit  for  gam,  or  demand  by  his  bill  allowance  for  money 
which  he  hath  not  difburfed,  the  client  fhall  recover  a°ainff 
him  his ,  cofts  and  treble  damages,  and  he  fhall  be  forevlr  af¬ 
ter  difabled  from  being  an  attorney  or  follicitor.  Stat.  s.  Tac  I 

cap.  7.  Sed.  1.  J  *  ' 

By  fed.  2.  or  the  fame  flatute,  none  fhall  be  admitted  attor- 
nies  in  courts  of  record,  but  fuch  as  have  been  brought  up  in 
the  fame  courts,  or  otherwife  well  pradifed  in  follicitin<*  of 
caufes,  and  found  fkilful,  and  of  honeft  difpofition  ;  and  none 
but  fuch  fhall  be  hereafter  fufFered  to  follicit  caufes  in  the 
courts  aforefaid.  And  an  attorney  fhall  not  admit  any  other 
to  follow  a  fuit  in  his  name,  on  pain  that  each  of  them  fhall 
forfeit  20 1.  to  be  divided  between  the  king  and  party  sieved, 
and  the  attorney  fhall  be  excluded.  1  ° 

If  any  perfon  convided  of  forgery,  or  of  wilful  and  corrupt 
perjury,  fhall  pradife  as  an  attorney,  follicitor,  or  agent,  m 
any  fuit  or  adion,  in  any  court  of  law  or  equity  within  En<r- 
land,  the  judges  of  the  courts,  where  fuch  fuit  or  adionls 
brought,  fhall,  on  complaint,  or  information  thereof,  ex- 
amine  the  matter  in  a  fummary  way,  in  open  court;  and,  if 
!t  fhall  appear  to  their  fatisfadion  that  the  perfon  complained 
of  hath  offended  contrary  to  this  ad,  the  judges  fhall  caufe  fuch 
offender  to  be  tranfported  for  feven  years.  Stat.  12  Geo  I 
cap.  29.  fed.  4.  ‘  ’ 

No  perfon  fhall  be  permitted  to  ad  as  an  attorney,  or  to  fue 

uUtmPruC.?rS’  &C;  in  the  name  of  anf  other  perfon,  unlefs 
he  fhall  have  taken  the  following  oath,  and  fhall  have  been 

duly  admitted  and  inrolled,  in  fuch  of  the  faid  courts  where 
he  fhall  ad  as  an  -attorney.  Stat.  2.  Geo.  II.  cap.  23. 

1CCT.  I# 

The  oath  is  as  followeth  : 

I  A  B  do  fwear,  that  I  will  truly  and  honeftly  demean  myfelf 
in  the  pradice  of  an  attorney,  according  to  the  beft  of  my 
knowledge  and  ability.  1 

So  help  me  God. 

The  fame  oath  alfo  muft  be  taken  by  a  follicitor. 

Before  any  perfon  is  admitted  to  take  the  faid  oath,  the  maftef 
of  the  Rolls,  two  of  the  mafters  in  Chancery,  the  barons  of 
the  Exchequer,  the  chancellor  of  the  duchy,  and  the  judges 
of  the  other  courts  of  equity,  fhall  examine  touching  his  ca¬ 
pacity.  Sed.  4.  of  the  faid  flat. 

No  attorney  or  follicitor  fhall  commence  an  adioh  for  fees,' 
till  the  expiration  of  one  month  after  he  fhall  have  delivered 
to  the  party  a  bill  of  fuch  fees,  &'c.  written  in  plain  Endifh 
(except  law-terms  and  names  of  writs)  and,  upon  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  party,  chargeable  by  fuch  bill,  to  the  chancellor 
or  the  mafter  of  the  Rolls,  or  to  any  of  the  courts  wherein  the 
bufinefs  contained  in  the  faid  bill,  or  the  greateft  part  thereof 
in  value,  fhall  have  been  tranfaded ;  and,  upon  fubmifllon 
of  the  faid  party  to  pay  the  fum  that,  upon  taxation,  fhall  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  due,  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  the  lord  chancellor,  Sec* 
to  refer  the  faid  bill  to  be  taxed  by  the  proper  officer,  with¬ 
out  any  money  being  brought  into  court ;  and,  if  the  attorney 
or  follicitor,  or  client,  negled  to  attend  fuch  taxation,  the  of¬ 
ficer  may  proceed  to  tax  the  bill ;  which  fum  fo  taxed,  beinc 
paid,  fhall  be  a  difeharge  of  the  bill ;  and,  in  default  of  non¬ 
payment,  the  party  fhall  be  liable  to  an  attachment,  or  pro- 
cefs  of  contempt,  or  fuch  other  proceeding,  at  the  eledion 
of  the  attorney  or  follicitor,  as  fuch  party  was  liable  to  ;  and 
if,  on  fuch  taxation,  it  fhall  be  found  that  the  attorney  or  fol¬ 
licitor  fhall  have  been  overpaid,  he  fhall  refund  to  the  party 
Antitied,  or  to  any  perfon  by  him  authorized,  if  prefent  at 
the  fettling  thereof,  or  otherwife  as  the  court  fhall  dired  all 
the  money  that  the  officer  fhall  certify  to  have  been  overpaid  3 
and,  in  default  thereof,  tne  attorney  or  follicitor  fhall  in  like 
manner  be  liable  to  an  attachment,  or  procefs  of  contempt, 
or  fuch  other  proceeding,  at  the  eledion  of  the  party ;  and  the 
courts  are  required  to  award  the  cofts  of  fuch  taxation,  to  be 
paid  by  the  parties  according  to  the  event  of  the  taxation, 
viz.  if  the  bill  taxed  be  lefs  by  a  fixtb  part  than  the  bill 

Q  o  delivered 
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delivered,  then  the  attorney  or  follicitor  is  to  pay  the icofts ; 
'but,  if  it  be  not  lefs,  then  the  court,  in  their  difcr  t.on  fhaU 
charge  the  attorney,  or  client,  in  regard  to  the  reafonablenefi, 

or  unreafonablenefs,  of  fuch  a  bill.  f  p 

AVA  The  empire  of  Ava,  including  the  kingdom  of  regu, 
lies’  between  independent  Tartary  on  the  north;  the  Indian 
Sea  on  the  fouth  ;  Siam  on  the  fouth-eaft  ;  part  of  Bengal  and 
it’s  pulph,  on  the  weft;  and  part  of  China,  Tonquin,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Laos,  on  the  eaft.  The  moft  fouthern  coun¬ 
try,  that  ufed  to  be  called  the  kingdom  of  Pegu,  is  very 
fruitful  in  corn,  fruits,  roots,  and  excellent  pulfe  of  feveral 
forts,  and  produces  timber  for  building,  elephants-teeth, 
bees-wax,  ftick-lack,  iron,  faid  to  be  of  fo  hard  a  quality 
that  it  is  almoft  a  natural  fteel;  tin,  oil  of  earth,,  wood-oil, 
the  beft  rubies  in  the  world,  fmall  diamonds,  fapphires,  ame- 
thyfts,  and  other  precious  ftones.  They  have  abundance  of 
falt-petre,  but  ’tis  death  to  export  it;  and  plenty  of  lead, 
which  paffes  here  for  money.  About  20  fail  of  (hips  find 
their  account  in  trade  for  the  limited  commodities,  but  the 
Armenians  have  got  the  monopoly  of  the  rubies,  which  turns 
to  a  good  account  in  their  trade. 

The  people  wear  none  of  our  European  manufactures  but  hats 
and  ribbands;  fo  that  the  gentry  will  give  extravagant  prices 
for  fine  beaver  hats,  and  rich  ribbands,  flowered  with  filver 
and  gold.  Cotton-cloths  from  Bengal  and  Coromandel,  with 
fome  ftriped  filks,  are  beft  for  their  market;  and  filver  of  any 
fort  is  welcome  to  them.  It  pays  the  king  8  i  per  cent,  cuf- 
tom  ;  but,  in  lieu  thereof,  he  indulges  the  merchants  to  melt 
it  down,  and  put  what  alloy  they  pleafe  in  it,  and  then  to 
pafs  it  off  in  payment  as  high  as  they  can.  Rupee  filver,  with¬ 
out  alloy,  will  bear  20  per  cent,  of  copper  alloy,  and  keeps 
the  Pegu  touch,  which  they  call  flowered  filver ;  and,  if  it 
flowers,  it  paffes  current.  They  make  flowered  filver  thus : 
when  the  filver  and  copper  are  mixed  and  melted  together, 
they  put  it,  while  liquid,  into  a  fhallow  mould,  and  blow  on 
it  through  a  fmall  wooden  pipe,  which  makes  the  part  blown 
up  appear  with  the  figures  of  flowers,  or  ftars ;  but,  if  there 
is  too  great  a  mixture  of  alloy,  no  figures  will  appear.  The 
king  generally  adds  10  per  cent,  on  all  filver  that  comes  into 
his  treafury,  befides  what  was  put  on  at  firft ;  and,  though 
it  be  not  flowered,  it  muft  go  off  in  all  his  payments ;  but, 
from  any  body  elfe,  it  may  be  refufed,  if  it  is  not  flowered. 
The  chief  towns  are, 

1.  S  vri  am,  which  is  the  only  port  now  open  for  trade  in  all 
the  Pegu  dominions,  and  is  capable  of  receiving  a  fhip  of 
600  tons.  The  Portugueze,  who  had  this  port  given  them 
by  the  king  of  Arracan,  to  reward  their  fervices  to  him  in 
his  wars,  held  it  many  years ;  but,  through  their  pride  and 
infolence,  were  obliged,  in  1614,  to  quit  it,  and  the  trade 
was  reftored  to  the  Moors.  It  drives  a  good  trade  with  Ar¬ 
menians,  Portugueze,  Moors,  Gentaws,  and  fome  Englifh. 
Their  import  is  feveral  forts  of  Indian  goods,  asbetellas,  mul- 
muls,  tanjebs,  and  European  hats,  and  filver ;  and  the  cuf- 
toms  here,  which  are  about  8  •§  per  cent,  amount,  with  other 
charges,  to  about  12  in  the  hundred.  As  foon  as  foreign 
Ihips  arrive  here,  the  number  of  people  on  board,  with  their 
age  and  fex,  is  fent  to  the  king,  to  acquaint  him,  that  fo  ma¬ 
ny  of  his  flaves  are  arrived,  to  partake  of  the  glory  and  hap- 
pinefs  of  his  reign  and  favour. 

2.  Pegu,  according  to  Moll,  is  divided  by  the  river  of  the  fame 
name  into  two  towns,  the  old  and  the  new.  The  latter  was 
the  feat  of  it’s  kings ;  the  former  is  ftill  the  refidence  of  it’s 
merchants  and  artificers,  and  it  lies  20  miles  up  the  river ; 
according  to  others,  it  lies  80  miles  up  the  river. 

3.  The  city  of  Ava  is  faid  to  be  a  place  of  trade  for  jewels  and 
mufk. 

The  country  of  Ava  Proper  abounds  with  mines  of  filver, 
copper,  and  lead,  and  has  ftore  of  elephants  and  horfes. 

The  places  of  chief  note  on  the  coaft,  which,  from  Syriam 
to  Cape  Negrais,  is  in  the  Pegu  dominions,  are, 

1.  Dola,  or  Dela,  which  Moll  reprefents  to  be  an  ifland. 
Tytch  fays  it  has  a  good  harbour,  from  whence  fhips  trade 
to  Malacca,  the  Red  Sea,  &c. 

2.  Cosmin,  or  Cosmi,  whofe  neighbourhood  produces  great 
figs,  oranges,  cocoas,  and  other  fruit.  The  inhabitants  go 
from  hence  to  Pegu  in  their  boats,  wherein  they  live  all  the 
year  with  their  families. 

3.  Meden,  is  another  pretty  town,  where  there  is  abundance 
of  boats,  in  which  they  keep  their  markets  upon  the  water, 
and  fhade  their  commodities  from  the  fun  by  large  umbrel¬ 
las. 

4.  Negrais,  is  a  cape  and  town  on  the  coaft,  which  has  a 
good  harbour,  but  there  is  a  bar,  which  makes  it’s  entrance 
difficult. 

The  next  kingdom  in  the  empire  of  Ava  is  Tipra,  or  Ti- 
rouRA,  in  the  moft  northern  part  of  it,  between  the  rivers 
Cofmm  and  Caypoumo,  having  Independent  Tartary  on  the 
^ °rt^  Part  China  and  Ava  on  the  eaft  and  fouth ;  the 
Mogul  s  country  on  the  weft;  and  Arracan  on  the  fouth- weft. 
Here  they  have  coarfe  gold  and  filk,  which  all  belongs  to  the 
king,  who  requires  nothing  elfe  of  his  fubjedb,  but  that  all, 
who  are  not.  of  the  prime  nobility,  fhould  give  him  one 
week  s  work  in  a  year  in  his  mines,  or  filk-works.  He  fends 
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his  gold  and  filk  into  China;  from  whence  he  has  filver  in 
return,  which  he  coins  into  pieces  of  2od.  and  22d.  value, 
as  he  does  gold  into  afpers  of  two  forts,  four  of  the  one,  and 
12  of  the  other,  amounting  to  a  crown.. 

Boutan,  or  Lassa,  is  a  kingdom  in  this  peninfula,  which 
fome  think  rather  belongs  to  Tartary.  It  has  Tartary  on  the 
north,  China  on  the  eaft,  Afem  on.  the  fouth  ;  and  Great 
Tibet,  and  part  of  the  Mogul’s  dominions,  on  the  weft.  The 
country  abounds  with  rice,  corn,  pulfe,  and  wine ;  and  it  s 
other  commodities  are  coral,  the  beft  rhubarb,  mufk,  furs, 
and  martens.  It  is  not  doubted  but  there  are  filver  mines 
here,  becaufe  there  are  pieces  of  money  coined  here  by  the 
king’s  order,  to  the  value  of  half  a  crown,  which  have  eight 
angles,  with  certain  characters,  but  they  are  neither  Indian 
nor  Chinefe.  As  for  what  little  gold  they  have,  ’tis  brought 
hither  by  merchants  from  the  Eaft. 

AUDITOR  of  Accounts,  is  an  officer  of  the  king,  or 
fome  other  great  perfon,  who  examines  yearly  the  accounts 
of  all  under  officers,  and  makes  up  a  general  book,  which 
{hews  the  difference  between  their  receipts  and  charge,  and 
their  feveral  allowances,  commonly  called  allocations :  as  the 
Auditors  of  the  Exchequer  take  the  accounts  of  thofe  re¬ 
ceivers  who  colled  the  revenues,  4  Inft.  106.  receivers  gene¬ 
ral  of  fee-farms  rents,  & c.  are  alfo  termed  Auditors,  and  hold 
their  audits  for  adjufting  the  accounts  of  the  faid  rents  at 
certain  times  and  places  appointed.  And  there  are  audi¬ 
tors  afligned  by  the  court,  to  audit  and  fettle  accounts  in 
adions  of  accounts,  and  other  cafes,  who  are  proper  jud¬ 
ges  of  the  caufe,  and  pleas  are  made  before  them,  See.  Brownl. 
24.. 

Auditors  of  the  Exchequer,  are  officers  appointed  in  Eng¬ 
land,  under  the  crown,  to  take  the  accounts  from  other  pub¬ 
lic  officers,  who  colled  the  national  revenue. 

Auditors  of  the  impreft,  are  fuch  officers  under  the  crown, 
in  the  Exchequer,  who  receive  and  make  up  the  great  ac¬ 
counts  of  Ireland,  Berwick,  the  mint,  wardrobe,  firft-fruits, 
and  of  all  monies  impreffed  to  any  perfon  for  the  king’s  fer- 
vice. 

Auditor  of  the  receipts,  is  an  officer  of  the  Exchequer,  who 
files  the  tellers  bills,  and  duly  enters  them,  and  gives  the 
lords  of  the  treafury  a  certificate  of  the  money  received  from 

-  the  feveral  branches  of  the  revenue  the  week  before ;  and  who 
gives  in  the  ftate  of  thofe  accounts  from  year  to  year  to  the 
parliament.  He  alfo  makes  out  debentures  to  the  refpedive 
tellers  of  the  Exchequer,  before  they  receive  any  money,  and 
takes  their  accounts,  and  fees  the  tellers  money  locked  up  in, 
the  royal  treafury. 

AVERAGE,  or  AVERIDGE,  a  term  of  commerce  by  fea, 
which  fignifies  the  accidents  and  misfortunes  which  happen  to 
fhips  and  their  cargoes,  from  the  time  of  their  loading  and 
failing  to  their  return  and  unloading. 

There  are  three  forts  of  averages,  the  fimple,  or  particular, 
averages,  the  large,  or  common,  and  the  fmall  ones. 

The  fimple  averages  confift  in  the  extraordinary  expences 
incurred  for  the  fhip  alone,  or  for  the  merchandizes  alone  ; 
in  which  cafe,  the  damages  that  happen  to  them  in  particular, 
ought  to  be  borne  and  paid  by  the  thing  which  fuffered  the 
damage,  or  occafioned  the  expence. 

Among  the  fimple  averages  is  reckoned  the  lofs  of  cables,  an¬ 
chors,  fails,  mafts,  and  rigging,  occafioned  by  ftorms  or  fome 
other  accidents,  common  at  fea;  as  alfo  the  damages  which 
happen  to  the  merchandizes,  either  by  the  mafter  or  the  crew’s 
fault,  or  through  neglect  in  fhutting  the  hatches  clofe,  or  in 
well  anchoring  the  fhip,  or  for  want  of  good  cordage,  for 
hoifting  up  the  merchandizes,  &c.  All  thefe  averages  muft 
be  borne  by  the  mafter,  the  fhip,  and  the  freight. 

The  damages  which  happen  to  merchandizes,  through  fome 
defeds  in  them,  or  by  ftorm,  prize,  or  fhipwreck,  or  run¬ 
ning  a-ground  ;  the  expences  incurred  for  the  faving  of  them, 
and  the  duties,  taxes,  and  cuftoms,  ought  to  be  placed  to 
the  account  of  the  proprietors.  By  fome  defed  in  the  mer¬ 
chandizes  muft  be  underftood  their  decay,  or  growing  worfe, 
rotting,  being  wet,  running,  & c. 

The  provifions  and  hire  of  the  feamen,  when  the  fhip  happens 
to  be  {lopped  in  her  voyage,  by  the  order  of  fome  fovereign, 
are  alfo  reckoned  among  the  fimple  averages,  and  muft  be 
borne  by  the  fhip  alone,  provided  {he  was  hired  for  the  whole 
voyage,  and  not  by  the  month. 

The  large  or  common  averages  are  thofe  expences  incurred, 
and  damages  fuftained,  for  the  common  good  and  fecurity 
both  of  the  merchandizes  and  the  veffels.  Of  that  number 
are, 

The  things  or  money  given  to  pirates  for  the  ranfom  of  the 
fhip  and  cargo;  things  thrown  overboard,  cables  and  mafts, 
broke  or  cut  anchors,  and  other  things  left  behind,  in  order 
to  fave  the  veffel  and  merchandizes. 

The  damage  fuftained  by  the  merchandizes  left  in  the  fhip, 
when  the  others  were  thrown  overboard  ;  the  dreffing  the 
wounds,  and  maintaining  of  fuch  failors  as  were  wounded  in 
defending  the  fhip,  and  the  expences  of  unlading  for  entering 
into  fome  harbour,  or  into  a  river,  or  for  putting  the  veffel 
a-float  again. 

The  provifions  and  hire  of  the  failors  of  a  fhip  Hopped  in  her 

voyage 
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voyage  by  the  order  of  a  fovereign,  when  the  fhip  was  hired 
by  the  month,  and  not  for  the  voyage. 

All  thefe  large  and  common  averages  ought  to  be  borne  by  the 
fhip  and  cargo,  and  to  be  regulated,  upon  the  whole,  in 
France,  at  the  rate  of  a  fol  per  livre,  or  5  per  cent. 

The  fmall  averages  are  the  loadmanages,  towing,  and  pilot¬ 
ing  of  fhips,  for  entering  into,  or  coming  out  of,  harbours  or 
rivers ;  one  third  of  thefe  expences  muft  be  borne  by  the  (hip, 
and  two  thirds  by  the  cargo. 

They  do  not  reckon  among  averages  in  France,  the  fees  paid 
for  the  liberty  of  departing,  vifiting  the  fhip,  reports,  tuns, 
buoys,  or  fea-marks,  and  anchorage.  All  thefe  muft  be  borne 
and  paid  by  the  mafter  of  the  fhip. 

The  damages,  fuftained  by  fhips  falling  foul  of  one  another, 
ought  to  be  borne  and  paid  in  equal  proportions  by  the  mafters 
of  both  fhips,  this  not  being  reckoned  any  part  of  the  other 
averages.  But  yet,  if  the  falling  foul  of  one  fhip  upon  ano¬ 
ther  is  occafioned  through  the  fault  of  one  of  the  mafters,  the 
damage  muft  be  made  good  by  him  alone. 

All  thofe  averages  may  be  feen  in  the  ordonnance  of  the 
marine  in  France,  iflfued  in  Auguft  1681,  title  7,  of  the  third 
book. 

Average,  fignifies  alfo  a  duty  paid  for  the  maintaining  of  a 
harbour,  by  every  fhip  that  enters  in  it. 

Average,  according  to  the  merchant’s  law  in  England,  is  ufed 
or  taken  for  a  certain  contribution  that  merchants,  and  other 
traders  do  proportionably  make  towards  their  loftes,  who  have 
their  goods  caft  into  the  fea  for  the  fafeguard  of  the  fhip,  or  of 
the  goods  and  lives  of  them  in  the  fhip,  in  the  time  of  a  tempeft ; 
and  this  contribution  feems  to  be  fo  called,  becaufe  it  is  propor¬ 
tioned  after  the  rate  of  every  man’s  average,  or  goods  carried. 
Ships  being  freighted,  and  at  fea,  are  often  fubjeft  to  ftorms,  and 
other  accidents,  in  which,  by  the  ancient  laws  and  cuftoms  of 
the  fea,  in  extreme  neceffity,  the  goods,  wares,  guns,  or  what- 
foever  elfe  fhall  be  thought  fit,  may,  in  fuch  extremity,  be  flung 
overboard ;  but  then  the  mafter  ought  to  confult  with  his  ma¬ 
riners,  who,  if  they  confent  not,  and  yet  the  ftorm  and  dan¬ 
ger  continues,  the  mafter  may  command,  notwithftanding,  the 
cafting  overboard  what  he  fhall  judge  moft  fitting  for  the  com¬ 
mon  fafety  of  the  reft.  So  likewife  goods  coming  from  in- 
fe&ed  towns,  or  places,  may  be  caft  overboard  ;  and,  if  an  ac¬ 
tion  be  brought  at  common  law,  the  defendant  mayjuftify  the 
fame,  by  pleading  the  fpecial  matter. 

If  there  be  a  fupercargo,  a  requeft  ought  to  be  made  to  him  to 
begin  firft;  but,  if  he  refufes,  the  mariners  may  proceed. 

If  the  fhip  fo  fortunes  as  to  out-weather  the  ftorm,  and  arrives 
in  fafety  at  her  port  of  difcharge,  the  mafter,  and  moft  of  the 
crew,  muft  fwear  that  the  goods  were  caft  over  for  no  other 
caufe  but  purely  for  the  fafety  of  the  fhip  and  lading.  The 
cuflom  of  clearing  that  point  varies  according  to  the  feveral 
countries  or  places  they  arrive  at. 

Where  goods  are  laden  above  the  overlope,  or  forbidden  goods 
be  tranfported;  if  fuch  goods  happen  to  be  the  caufe  of  any 
danger  or  damage,  the  mafter  fhall  bear  the  lofs  ;  alfo  he  may 
be  profecuted  criminally. 

King  William  the  Conqueror,  and  Henry  I.  made  and  ratified 
this  law  concerning  goods  caft  overboard  by  mariners  in  a 
ftorm,  in  imitation  of  the  Rhodian  law,  de  ja£h 
The  fhip  arriving  in  fafety,  the  remainder  muft  come  into  the 
average,  not  only  thofe  goods  which  pay  freight,  but  all  thofe 
that  have  obtained  fafety  and  prefervation  by  fuch  eje&icn, 
even  money,  jewels,  and  clothes,  and  fuch  like  are  not  ex¬ 
empted. 

But  thofe  things  which  are  borne  upon  a  man’s  body,  victuals, 
and  the  like,  put  on  fhip-board  to  be  fpent,  are  totally  exclu¬ 
ded  from  the  contribution. 

The  mafter  ought  to  be  careful,  that  only  thofe  things  of  the 
leaft  value,  and  greateft  weight,  be  flung  overboard. 

In  the  rating  of  goods  by  way  of  contribution,  this  order  is 
obferved  :  if  they  chance  to  be  caft  overboard,  before  half  the 
voyage  be  performed,  then  they  are  to  be  efteemed  at  the 
price  they  coft ;  if  after,  then  at  the  price  as  the  reft,  or  the 
like,  fhall  be  fold  at  the  place  of  difcharge. 

The  perfon,  whofe  goods  have  been  caft,  is  to  be  careful  to 
have  the  fame  eftimated  before  the  fhip  do  difcharge,  wherein 
the  mafter  ought  to  be  afliftant. 

Goods  are  fhipped  in  England,  and  a  tempeft  arifeth,  the  paf- 
fengers,  for  faving  their  lives,  caft  them  overboard,  and  ano¬ 
ther  Englifh  fhip  takes  them ;  the  owners  bring  trover,  it  lies, 
becaufe  delivered  upon  the  land.  2.  Rolle's  Rep.  498.  Cafes 
v.  Tooker. 

It  is  lawful  for  paflengers  to  caft  goods  overboard  out  of  a 
ferry-boat,  in  cafe  of  a  tempeft,  for  prefervation  of  their  lives : 
fo,  if  the  ferryman  furcharge  the  boat  with  goods,  the  owners 
of  the  goods  fhall  have  their  remedy  againft  the  ferryman  in 
this  cafe  of  a  furcharge,  but  not  in  the  other  cafe.  12  Coke  6?. 
2  Bulftr.  280. 

As  this  law  doth  take  care  that  this  common  calamity  fhould 
be  borne  by  all  the  parties  interefted,  by  a  general  contribu¬ 
tion  ;  fo  the  common  law  takes  notice  of  the  misfortune,  and 
makes  provifion  to  indemnify  the  mafter ;  and,  therefore,  if 
the  party  owner  of  fuch  ejected  goods  fhall  bring  an  adfion 
againft  the  mafter,  or  owners  of  the  veflel,  the  defendant  may 
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plead  the  fpecial  matter,  and  the  fame  fhall  bar  the  plaintiff, 
12  Coke  63.  2  Bulftr.  280.  Bird  verf.  Aftoot. 

But,  if  the  fhip’s  gear,  or  apparel,  be  loft  by  ftorm,  the  fame 
is  not  within  the  average,  but  is  accounted  like  unto  a  work¬ 
man  breaking  or  fpoiling  his  tools ;  except  in  the  avoiding  of 
a  danger,  as  the  flinging  the  maft  overboard,  or  the  flipping 
the  tow- anchor  or  boat. 

Goods  brought  fecretly  into  the  fhip,  againft  the  mafter’s  or 
purfer’s  knowledge,  if  ejeifted,  no  contribution  is  to  be  had. 
As  the  common  law  looks  upon  the  goods  and  cargo  as  a  pawn, 
or  pledge,  for  the  freight;  fo  the  marine  law  looks  upon  them, 
likewife,  as  a  fecurity  for  the  anfwering  the  average  and  con¬ 
tribution,  and  that  the  mafter  ought  not  to  deliver  the  goods 
till  the  contribution  is  fettled,  the  fame  being  tacitly  obliged 
for  the  one  as  well  as  the  other. 

If,  through  the  rifling  of  the  fhip,  or  the  cafting  or  unlightenino- 
the Ihip,  any  of  the  remaining  goods  are  fpoiled,  either  with 
wet,  or  otherwife,  the  fame  muft  come  into  the  contribution 
for  fo  much  as  they  are  made  worfe. 

If  it  falls  out  that  a  fhip,  entering  into  a  port  or  channel,  can¬ 
not  make  way,  and  there  be  a  lightening  or  difburdening 
of  the  fhip,  then  the  contribution  falls  two  parts  to  the  la¬ 
ding,  and  one  third  part  to  the  fhip,  except  the  fhip  furpafles 
in  value  the  lading,  or  that  there  is  fome  bad  quality  in  the 
fhip  itfelf. 

But,  to  prevent  that,  ambiguous  queftion,  if  the  party  cove¬ 
nants  that  the  goods  fhall  be  delivered  at  the  port  covenanted 
and  appointed,  then  condition  makes  law. 

So  for  the  pilot’s  fee,  and  rifing  of  the  fhip  off  ground,  when 
there  is  no  fault  in  the  mafter. 

If  two  fhips  happen  to  encounter  and  crofs  each  other,  and 
the  crew  fwear  their  innocency,  contribution  muft  be  made 
by  a  juft  equality;  but,  if  one  perifhes,  as  there  can  be  no 
proportion  of  the  lofs,  fo  no  contribution.  The  reafon  given 
is,  for  that,  otherwife,  a  fkipper  might,  on  purpofe,  fet  an 
old  weak  fhip  againft  a  ftrong  fhip,  and,  by  that  means,  hedge 
himfelf  into  a  contribution  and  recompence.  However,  this 
bars  not  the  owners  from  bringing  their  adfion  againft  the 
negligent  mafter,  by  which  means  he  may  recoop  himfelf 
in  damage ;  if  ^t  happens  at  fea,  the  attion,  by  the  civil 
law  is  called  legis  aquilse.  Goodwin  verf.  Tompkins.  Noy. 
Rep.  148. 

If  fuch  a  misfortune  happens  in  the  night  at  fea,  the  party,  if 
he  will  completely  arm  himfelf  for  his  recovery,  ought  to  prove 
that  he  made  out  light,  or  fire,  or  otherwife  gave  notice,  by 
crying  or  calling  out. 

If  it  falls  out  in  the  fhip,  or  veflel,  by  the  indifcreet  flowing 
or  lading  thereof  above  the  birth-mark,  that  fuch  ejetftion 
happened,  in  that  cafe  it  has  been  ufed  by  the  marine  laws  that 
no  contribution  be  made,  but  fatisfadion  is  to  be  anfwered  by 
the  fhip,  mafter,  or  owners. 

If  fait,  or  corn,  be  laid  loofe,  or  in  an  heap,  by  divers  per- 
fons  in  one  fhip,  without  diftindtion,  and  the  mafter  delivers 
to  any  of  them  their  due  fhare,  or  quantity ;  but,  before  the 
reft  receive  their  fhare,  or  meafure,  the  remaining  fait,  or 
corn,  wafhes,  or  lofes;  thofe  that  had  the  good  fortune  to 
have  their  fhares,  fhall  enjoy  it,  without  any  contribution  to 
the  other  partners. 

If,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  a  ftorm,  the  mafter  cuts  down  the 
malls  and  fails,  and  they,  falling  into  the  fea,  are  loft,  this 
damage  is  to  be  made  good  by  the  fhip  and  lading,  pro 
rata :  otherwife,  if  the  cafe  happens  by  ftorm,  or  other  ca- 
fualties. 

No  contribution  is  to  be  paid,  in  cafe  one  fhip  ftrike  againft 
another,  whereby  damage  happens  ;  but  full  fatisfadtion  is  to 
be  anfwered  the  merchant,  in  cafe  of  fault,  or  mifcarriage,  in 
either,  or  an  equal  divifion  of  the  damage,  in  cafe  it  happens 
by  a  cafualty,  as  above. 

If  a  lighter,  or  fkiff,  or  the  fhip’s  boat,  into  which  part  of 
the  cargo  is  unladen,  for  the  lightening  of  the  fhip,  perifh,  and 
the  fhip  be  preferved,  in  that  cafe  contribution  is  to  be  made ; 
but,  if  the  fhip  bo  caft  away,  and  the  lighter,  boat,  or  fkiff 
be  preferved,  then  no  contribution,  or  average,  is  to  be  had, 
it  being  a  rule,  No  contribution  but  where  the  fhip  arrives  in 
fafety. 

If  a  fhip  happens  to  be  taken,  and  the  mafter,  to  redeem  the 
fhip  and  lading  out  of  the  enemies  or  pirates  hands,  promifes 
them  a  certain  fum  of  money,  for  performance  whereof  him¬ 
felf  becomes  a  pledge,  or  captive,  in  the  cuftody  of  the  captor ; 
in  this  cafe  he  is  to  be  redeemed  at  the  cofts  and  charges  of  the 
fhip  and  lading,  and  money,  if  there  be  any  in  her,  to  be  con¬ 
tributed,  according  to  each  man’s  intereft,  for  his  ranfom. 

So,  where  a  pirate  takes  part  of  the  goods  to  fpare  the  reft,  con¬ 
tribution  muft  be  paid. 

But,  if  a  pirate  takes  by  violence  part  of  the  goods,  the  reft  are 
not  fubjedt  to  average,  unlefs  the  merchant  hath  made  an  ex- 
prefs  agreement  to  pay  it  after  the  fhip  is  robbed. 

But,  if  part  of  the  goods  are  taken  by  an  enemy,  or  by  letters 
of  mart  and  reprifal,  e  contra. 

So  likewife  in  ftorm,  if  the  fame  is  done  for  prefervation  of 
the  remainder. 

The  mafter  may  hypothecate  the  fhip  for  his  own  redemption. 
Lord  Raym.  Rep.  2Z, 

A  ftvp 


AVI 
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A  fiiip  was  taken  by  a  French  privateer,  and  the  matter  of  her 
ranfomed  her  for  1,800  I.  (the  matter  having  a  fhare  in  the 
Ihip,  the  mate  was  carried  into  France  as  a  hoftage  for  this 
money.  Lord  chancellor  faid  the  ranfom-money  mutt  be  railed 
out  of  the  firft:  profits,  notwithftanding  any  former  mortgage  of 
the  fhip ;  for,  if  there  was  a  precedent  mortgage,  what  would 
have  become  of  the  fecurity,  if  the  fhip  had  not  been  redeem¬ 
ed  ?  After  thelhip  was  redeemed,  fhe  performed  her  intended 
voyage,  and  the  freight-money,  earned  after  her  redemption, 
was  tire  firft  profits  arifing,  and  out  of  thefe  the  ranfom-money 
is  to  be  fatisfied.  This  was  upon  motion.  The  lord  chan¬ 
cellor  faid,  the  infurers  always  paid  part  of  the  ranfom-money. 
Hil.  7  Anna:,  in  Chancery,  Lopes  and  Winter.  In  ejedlment 
the  matter,  or  purfer  of  the  fhip,  fhall  contribute  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  the  fhip,  and  alfo  the  paffengers,  for  fuch  wares 
as  they  have  in  the  fhip,  be  it  pearls,  precious  ftones,  and 
fuch  like  ;  and  paflengers  that  have  no  wares  or  goods  in  the 
fhip,  yet  in  regard  they  are  a  burden  to  the  fhip,  eftimate  is 
to  be  made  of  his  and  their  apparel,  rings,  and  jewels,  to¬ 
wards  a  contribution  of  the  lofs;  and  generally  all  tilings  in 
the  fhip,  except  the  victualling  and  provifions  of  the  fhip,  an 
the  bodies  of  men  (unlefs  fervants)  mutt  bear  aproportiona  e 

fhare  in  the  contribution.  . 

The  eftimate  being  made  of  the  goods  loft  and  faved,  the  price 
is  to  be  fet  down,  not  for  how  much  they  were  bought,,  ut 
how  much  they  might  be  fold  for,  at  the  time  when  the  eje  - 
ment  was  made  ;  and,  if  any  thing  be  flung  into  the  fea,  and 
endamaged,  and  afterwards  is  recovered  again,  yet  contribu¬ 
tion  is  to  be  made  only  for  the  damage. 

Contribution  is  to  be  paid  for  the  pilot  s  fee  that  hath  brought 
a  fhip  into  a  port,  or  haven,  for  her  fafeguard,  it  not  being 
the  place  fhe  was  defigned  for,  fo  to  raife  her  off  the  ground, 
when  there  is  no  fault  in  the  matter. 

If  a  matter  of  a  fhip  lets  out  his  fhip  to  freight,  and  then  re¬ 
ceives  his  complement,  and  afterwards  takes  in  goods,  with¬ 
out  leave  of  the  freighters,  and  a  ftorm  arifes  at  fea,  and  part 
of  the  freighters  goods  are  call  overboard,  the  remaining  goods 
are  not  fubject  to  the  average,  but  themafter  mutt:  make  good 
the  lofs  out  of  his  own  purfe. 

The  goods  which  are  loft  are  to  be  valued,  and  the  goods  faved 
are  to  be  eftimated;  which  being  known,  a  proportionable 
value  is  to  be  contributed  by  the  goods  faved,  towards  repara¬ 
tion  of  the  goods  ejected. 

In  which,  regatd  is  always  had,  not  to  what  might  be  got  by 
the  goods  Jolt,  but  what  the  intrinftc  damage  is  by  the  lofs  of 
the  lame;  the  which  are  not  fo  much  to  be  eftimated  what 
they  might  have  been  fold  for,  as  what  they  might  coft,  or 
were  bought  for. 

But  now  the  cuftom  is  general,  that  goods  faved  and  loft  are 
eftimated  according  as  the  goods  faved  were  fold  for,  freight 
and  other  neceffary  charges  being  firft  dedu&ed  *. 

*  The  cuftom  of  places  varies  this  modus  of  eftimating ;  the 
which  is  done  by  merchants  and  mariners,  indifferently  no¬ 
minated  by  the  court. 


If  there  were  plate,  jewels,  or  the  like,  in  a  trunk,  cheft,  pack 
or  bale,  at  the  time  of  their  eje&ion,  if  there  be  a  fupercargo 
he  ought  to  give  notice,  by  difeovering  of  the  fame  to  the  maf 
ter  or  mariners,  otherwife  he  {hall  be  anfwered  in  the  contri 
bution  no  more  than  the  bare  extrinfic  value  appeared  to  be 
but  the  affurers  will  hardly  fare  fo  well. 

If  contribution  fhall  be  fettled,  and  the  merchant  will  no 
agree,  the  mafter  may  detain  the  lading,  for  the  fame  is  a 
tacitly  obliged  to  anfwer  that,  as  the  freight ;  and  if,  at  th< 
common  law,  the  merchant  fhould  bring  an  adtion,  the  de 
fendant  fhall  bar  him,  by  pleading  the  fpecial  matter. 

If  goods  are  caft  overboard,  and  afterwards  are  recovered 
contribution  ceafes,  laving  for  fo  much  as  they  are  damnified, 
and  made  worle,  by  reafon  of  fuch  ejedfment. 

Note,  Goods  caft  overboard,  to  lighten  the  fhip,  make  nc 
derelidt. 

And,  though  necefiity  feems  to  fubjedl  the  lading  to  ejedlment 
to  prevent  the  ruin  and  deftrudtion  of  the  perfons,  yet  fomi 
lading  feems  expefted ;  and,  therefore,  cannon,  and  other  in- 
ftruments  or  provifions,  configned  to  relieve  a  city,  ought  no 
to  be  flung  overboard ;  for,  in  fuch  cafe,  the  law  impofeth  or 
every  fubjed,  that  he  prefer  the  urgent  fervice  of  his  prince 
before  the  fafety  of  his  life. 

The  French  ftile  thofe  effefts  or  merchandizes  Averaged  (ava 
nees)  which  have  been  damaged,  during  the  voyage,  by  a  ftorm 
lhipwreck,  running  a-ground,  or  otherwife.  Thus  they  fay 
du  caffe  avanee,  de  la  cochinelle  avariee,  that  is,  damaged  cof 
tee,  or  cochineal. 

AUGUST,  the  eighth  month  in  the  year,  reckoning  from  Tanu 
ary.  1  hat  month  is  efleemed  one  of  the  richeft  in  the  wholi 
year,  becaufe  of  the  harveft  of  wheat,  and  feveral  other  fort 

Wih‘Ch  1S  Pro?uced  in  th2t  kafon  ;  which  gave  rife  t< 
renciprovei  ,  A  man  has  made  his  Auguft ;  which  pro 

1  a  Wn7  Tr  ,U(ed  3TnS  merc^ants>  to  fignify  that  a  mat 
has  been  fuccefsful  in  trade,  and  got  an  eftate 

AVIGNON  BERRY,  the  fruit  o'f  a  Z2 “produced  in  *rea 
plenty  near  Avignon  in  France,  fomewhat  fefs  than  a  pea",  c 


an  aftringent  and  bitter  tafte,  it’s  colour  green,  inclining  to¬ 
wards  a  yellow.  It  is  much  ufed  by  dyers  and  painters. 

AUNIS,  the  fmalleft  province  in  France,  is  bounded  on  the 
weft  by  the  ocean;  on  the  north  by  Poidou,  from  which 
it  is  feparated  by  the  river  Sevre ;  and,  on  the  eaft  and  fouth, 
by  Saintonge.  This  province  is  very  fruitful,  and  well 
peopled. 

La  Rochelle,  has  been  always  a  very  confiderable  port  and 
trading  town.  Without  the  leave  of  the  governor  of  the 
Tower  of  the  Chain,  no  veflel  can  enter  into  the  harbour. 
They  drive  here  a  confiderable  trade  into  theiflands  of  Ameri¬ 
ca;  and  the  Englifh,  the  Dutch,  the  Swedes,  and  the  Danes, 
fend  here  yearly  a  vaft  number  of  fhips,  to  load  wine,  brandy, 
fait,  paper,  and  linnen  cloths.  The  merchants  here  fend  all 
the  neceffaries  of  life  into  America,  and  bring  back  from  it 
the  produd  of  thofe  countries.  Their  chief  manufadure 
here  is  the  refining  of  fugar ;  they  have  alfo  fet  up  of  late  a  ma¬ 
nufadure  of  earthen-ware,  which  fucceeds  very  well.  Here 
is  a  fovereign  court  for  the  falt-marlhes  in  the  weft,  and  a  court 
of  the  mint. 

Marans,  is  a  very  rich  town,  and  the  inhabitants  carry  on 
a  great  trade  in  corn.  They  keep  here  a  market  once 
every  week,  and  furnilh  the  whole  province  with  wheat  and 
meal. 

At  Surgeres,  they  kgfep  feveral  markets,  and  drive  a  confider¬ 
able  trade  in  horfes. 

AVOIRDUPOIS-WEIGHT,  a  kind  of  weight  ufed  in  Eng. 
land,  the  pound  of  which  is  made  up  of  l6  ounces. 

This  is  the  weight  for  the  larger  and  coarfer  commodities, 
viz.  groceries,  cheefe,  wool,  lead,  hops,  &c.  Bakers  who 
live  not  in  corporation  towns  are  to  make  their  bread  by 
avoirdupois-weight  ;  thofe  in  corporations  by  troy-weight. — 
Apothecaries  buy  their  drugs  by  avoirdupois-weight,  but  fell 
by  troy. 

AURICHALCHUM,  among  the  modern  writers,  fignifies  a 
faditious  metal,  commonly  called  brafs.  It  is  a  mixture  of 
copper  and  calamine-ftone,  melted  together  by  a  very  fierce 
fire. 

AURIPIGMENTUM,  or  ORPIMENT,  is  a  Italy  mineral 
fubftance,  or  glebe.  It  is  extremely  flaky,  like  talc,  though 
it’s  little  feales  eafily  feparate  from  each  other.  With  regard 
to  colour  it  is  of  three  kinds,  viz.  (r.)  Gold- coloured,  or  yel¬ 
low.  (2.)  Red,  or  cinnabarine,  mixed  with  yellow;  and, 
(3=)  Greenilh,  or  yellowilh,  mixed  with  a  large  proportion 
of  earth,  and,  therefore,  the  coarfeft.  All  the  fpecies  are 
found  in  the  mines  of  gold,  filver,  and  copper.  But  the  au- 
ripigmentum  we  commonly  meet  with  is  the  yellow  fort.  It’s 
tafte  is  very  little,  if  at  all,  acrimonious;  it  diffolves  irfoil;  it 
flames  in  the  fire,  and  then  yields  a  garlic  odour.  By  fubli- 
mation  it  yields  flowers  like  thofe  of  fulphur,  having  a  hard 
red  mafs,  or  kind  of  regulus,  at  the  bottom  of  the  fubliming 
veffel ;  but,  if  urged  with  a  ftrong  fire,  this  mafs  alfo  feems 
to  rife,  and  concretes,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  veffel,  into  a 
beautiful,  red,  tranfparent  fubftance,  like  a  ruby,  leaving  only 
a  fmall  proportion  of  a  metalline  earth  behind.  It’s  fumes 
in  burning,  being  received  by  copper,  render  the  metal  white 
and  brittle,  which  may  give  fufpicion  of  an  arfenical  quality  ; 
and,  perhaps,  it  is  of  a  mixed  nature,  between  common  ful¬ 
phur  and  antimony,  or  between  fulphur  and  the  milder  ar¬ 
fenical  fubftances  :  but  it’s  real  nature  is  not  hitherto  fuffi- 
ciently  determined ;  though  Dr  Hoffman  has  beftowed  fome 
pains  in  examining  it,  and  produces  arguments  to  prove  it  in¬ 
nocent,  not  only  from  chemical  experiments,  but  alfo  trials 
made  upon  dogs ;  but  both  thefe  kinds  of  trials  we  know  may 
deceive,  or  fometimes  be  fatally  transferred  from  one  fubjeft 
to  another.  Under  this  uncertainty  it  cannot  be  advifeable 
to  give  it  internally ;  though  it  is  fufpe£ted  to  be  frequently 
given  by  certain  people,  fometimes  with  good,  but  often  with 
bad,  effedls. 

It  is  commonly  ufed  by  painters  for  a  gold  colour,  and  as  a 
depilator,  with  quick-lime,  at  the  bagnio’s;  it  is  alfo  an  in¬ 
gredient  in  the  making  of  fhot,  and  in  the  fympathetic  inks, 
which,  by  their  fumes,  render  certain  invifible  inks  confpicu- 
ous.  We  have  feen  it  in  ftalks  of  a  rnoft  vivid,  beautiful  red, 
green,  and  yellow  tranfparent  colours,  brought  from  abroad, 
in  hopes  of  obtaining  gold  from  it;  but  the  experiment  did 
not  anfwer  *. — It  has  been  called,  both  by  the  ancients  and 
moderns,  realger,  red  arfenic,  and  fandaraca:  which  confu- 
fion  of  names  has  given  occafion  to  feveral  errors. 

*  See  Hoffman’s  Obfervat.  Phyf.  Chym.  p.  253,  267. 

AURUM  FULMINANS,  or  CROCUS  of  GOLD,  is  gold 
in  file- duff,  diffolved  in  aqua  regia,  and  precipitated  into  a 
brown  powder,  by  oil  of  tartar  per  deliquium,  poured  upon 
the  diffolution.  This  powder,  dried,  has  much  more  force, 
and  takes  fire  fooner  than  gun-powder.  This  preparation  of 
gold  is  efleemed,  by  the  ableft  chymifts,  as  a  fudorific,  very 
proper  in  the  fmall-pox,  given  from  two  grains  to  fix.  It  is 
likewife  good  to  flop  vomiting,  and  fupprefs  the  too  vigorous 
operation  of  mercurial  medicines. 

AUSTRIA,  an  archduchy  in  Germany,  has  Hungary  on  the 
eaft,  Bavaria  on  the  weft,  Bohemia  on  the  north,  and  Styria 

on 
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bn  the  Couth.  It  is  a  plentiful  country,  and  produces  a  great 
quantity  of  corn  and  pafture,  and  of  better  faftron  than  what 
comes  from  the  Indies,  befides  all  other  necefiaries.  Though 
here  is  wine  enough  both  for  confumption  and  export,  yet  ’tis 
fupplied  with  other  rich  wines  both  from  Hungary  and  Italy  ; 
fo  that  at  Vienna  there  are  no  lefs  than  thirty  feveral  forts. 
They,  not  having  plenty  of  black  cattle,  are  fupplied  with 
great  part  of  their  beef  from  Hungary. 

’Tis  commonly  diftinguifhed  by  geographers  into  Upper  and 
Lower  Auftria,  and  indeed  is  naturally  fo  divided  by  the  ri¬ 
ver  Ens,  which  falls  into  the  Danube. 

Lintz,  is  the  capital  city  of  Upper  Auftria,  has  an  excellent 
manufacture  of  gun-barrels,  a  good  trade  in  linnen  cloth, 
and  two  fairs  at  Eafter  and  Bartholomevv-tide,  much  frequented 
by  foreigners.  From  this  place  to  Munich,  are  many  plan¬ 
tations  of  hops. 

Gemund,  is  a  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Draun,  where  it  falls 
into  the  Gemunder-lake.  It  has  a  confiderable  trade  in  fait, 
which  is  made  at  Halftadt  in  the  neighbourhood,  brought  hi¬ 
ther  by  the  lake,  and  exported  as  far  as  Vienna,  which  is 
1 18  miles  from  thence. 

Steyer,  is  a  town  20  miles  Couth  of  Lintz,  chiefly  inhabited 
by  Cmiths,  cutlers,  and  other  manufacturers  in  iron  ;  who, 
by  the  Danube,  fend  their  wares  in  great  quantities  to  the 
neighbouring  parts.  ,  - 

Freystat,  is  a  town  25  miles  north  of  Lintz,  famous  for  a 
palatable  beer,  which  is  carried  to  the  neighbouring  country  ; 
and  for  a  fortnight’s  annual  fair,  beginning  on  St  Paul’s  day, 
which  is  much  frequented. 

Krembs,  a  city  40  miles  weft  of  Vienna,  has  a  great  trade, 
efpecially  at  it’s  two  yearly  fairs,  which  begin  on  St  James’s 
and  St  Simon  and  St  Jude’s  days,  hold  each  a  fortnight,  and 
are  frequented  by  merchants  and  tradefmen  from  all  parts  of 
Germany,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Hungary,  and  Poland. 

Baden,  is  a  place  of  great  refort,  becaule  of  it’s  natural  baths. 

Haimburg,  was  one  of  the  greateft  mart-towns  in  thefe  parts, 
till  the  year  1200,  when  Leopold  VI,  duke  of  Auftria,  tranf- 
ferred  it’s  ftaple  and  commerce  to  Vienna. 

The  duchy  of  Styria,  lying  between  Auftria  and  the  Save, 
abounds  with  wine,  fruit,  mines  of  iron,  fait,  and  fuch  plenty 
of  corn,  that  they  want  vent  for  it.  But  the  Upper  Styria 
has  no  wine,  fo  that  they  barter  wool,  butter,  cheefe,  &c. 
for  it,  with  Lower  Styria. 

Judenburg,  on  the  river  Mur,  50  miles  weft  of  Gratz,  and 
90  fouth  of  Vienna,  has  two  great  yearly  fairs,  for  cattle  and 
other  merchandizes,  on  Afcenfion  and  St  Urfula’s  days. 

Bruck,  on  the  river  Mur,  is  noted  for  a  great  cattle  fair. 

Eisenartz,  40  miles  north-weft  of  Gratz,  is  famous  for  it’s 
mines  and  forges  of  iron,  from  whence  it  has  it’s  name.  The 
mines  were  difcovered  anno  7 1 2,  and  have  been  worked  ever 
fince,  without  any  fenfible  decay.  They  employ  ig  mills  on 
two  fmall  rivers  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  a  vaft  number  of 
labourers,  who  live  here,  and  fupply  the  neighbouring  parts 
with  this  metal,  and  all  Germany  with  fteel.  Here  is  a  yearly 
fair,  where  hemp,  leather,  tallow,  and  all  necefiaries,  are 
bartered  for  their  iron  and  fteel.  Their  works  were  formerly 
managed  by  19  officers;  but  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II.  incor¬ 
porated  thefe  mines  of  Styria  and  thofe  of  Auftria,  under  a 
lieutenant. 

Gratz,  lying  on  the  river  Mur,  has  two  fairs  a  year,  one  in 
the  Midlent,  the  other  the  firft  of  September,  which  hold 
each  a  fortnight. 

At  Rakelsburg,  on  the  river  Mur,  the  burghers  have  the 
foie  privilege  of  purchafing  all  the  new  wines,  from  Michael¬ 
mas  to  Catharine- tide.  Cuftoms  are  here  paid  for  goods  that 
come  from,  and  are  fent  to  Hungary. 

The  duchy  of  Carinthia,  is  fupplied  with  wine  from  its 
neighbours. 

At  Priesach  were  formerly  mines  of  gold,  that  have  been 
exhaufted. 

Laas,  near  the  famous  lake  of  Kirknitz,  is  noted  fora  breed 
of  well-lbaped  horfes. 

Upper  Laubach,  on  the  river  Boick,  is  confiderable,  by  be¬ 
ing  a  mart  for  Italian  goods,  which  are  brought  hither  in 
great  quantities  over  the  mountains  from  Goritz,  and  fent  to 
all  parts  of  Germany. 

The  province  of  Windiscmark,  though  a  mountainous  bar¬ 
ren  country,  efpecially  towards  the  fouthward,  produces  corn 
and  excellent  white  wine. 

Rudolpsworth,  on  the  river  Gurck,  is  famous  for  the  beft 
wine  in  thefe  parts,  and  at  four  miles  diftance  are  hot  baths, 
much  frequented  by  foreigners. 

The  province  of  Karstia,  is  remarkable  for  a  breed  of  good 
horfes,  which  are  bought  up  by  moil  of  the  Italian  nobility. 

Remarks. 

At  Trieste,  on  the  Adriatic  fea,  a  fea-port  belonging  to  the 
imperial  hereditary  dominions,  are  made  great  quantities  of 
fait,  and  exported  ;  and  the  neighbouring  country  produces 
good  wine,  that  the  Germans  call  reinfal,  which  the  Vene¬ 
tians  buy  cheap,  and  fell  for  exportation.  Here  is  a  large 
harbour,  but  ’tis  only  frequented  by  fmall  vefiels  juft  to  crofs 
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over  to  V  enice  ;  though  the  late  emperor  Charles  VI,  who  had 
no  other  fea-port  in  all  bis  hereditary  dominions  before  the 
treaty  ot  peace  at  Raftadt,  which  threw  Italy,  Sicily,  and  the 
opanifh  Netherlands  into  his  hands,  made  this  a  free  port, 
an  gave  great  encouragement  to  the  fhips  and  merchants  cf 

a  t0  come  to  ^efigning  to  make  it  the  center  of 

the  Auftrtan  commerce  in  thefe  parts  of  the  world.  But,  the 
merchants  of  Triefte  not  having  a  ftock,  the  Venetians  them- 
lelves  came  among  them,  and  carried  on  that  very  trade  for 
them,  by  which  they  were  fo  fanguine  at  onetime,  as  to 
think  of  fupplanting  even  Venice  itfelf :  for  from  this  port  the 
Venetian  merchants  ftruck  into  a  new  commerce,  by  the  river 
Save  to  Belgrade,  and  thence  to  Sinope  in  the  Black  Sea, 
and  likewife  to  Conftantinople  :  and  the  moil  that  it  appears 
the  Germans  have  yet  done  here  is,  to  fend  fome  fhips  amonp- 
the  Archipelago  iflands,  from  whence  they  bring  back  wines^ 
cotton-yarn,  fruits,  and  fome  111k,  grogram-yarn,  camel’s 
hair,  and  fuch  goods.  But  the  great  misfortune  which  the 
Auftrians  laboured  under  for  carrying  on  the  great  trade 
propofed  from  this  port  was,  that  they  had  no  fund  of  goods 
for  exportation,  either  of  their  produce  or  manufacture;  the 
chief  they  could  export,  of  any  value,  being  the  wrought 
iron  made  in  Carinthia,  Styria,  and  the  adjacent  countries ; 
which  indeed  is  of- great  fervice  to  the  Venetians,  becaufe 
they  have  no  iron  works  near  them. 

The  V enetians  alfo  have  a  navigation  through  Styria,  by  the 
river  Mur,  to  the  Danube,  and  lo  to  Vienna  ;  and  they  have 
the  like  in  Carniola,  by  the  great  river  Save,  which  runs  into 
Croatia  and  Hungary.  By  thefe  countries  the  Venetians  re¬ 
ceive  a  great  quantity  of  large  black  cattle,  which  are  bought 
lean,  or  not  above  half  fed,  from  Croatia,  and  then  brought 
down  to  the  falt^narlhes  of  Venice,  and  fed  there  till  they  are 
fat.  Some  alfo  are  bought  at  the  feveral  fairs  on  the  frontiers 
of  Styiia  and  Carinthia;  and  they  are  the  beft  beef,  when  fed 
in  the  rich  lands  of  Lombardy,  that  is  to  be  found  in  thofe  parts 
of  the  world.  Upon  the  whole  therefore,  the  trade  of  this  new 
free  port  is  not  likely  to  anfwer  the  end  propofed  ;  yet  the 
merchants  here  keep  up  their  expectations  of  trade,  and  lately 
talked  of  eredting  fome  manufactures  of  wool  and  filk,  that 
they  might  have  fometbing  more  to  export  befides  iron. 

Lhe  houfe  of  Auftria  have  a  noble  revenue  from  the  rich 
wine  made  and  fold  at  Profeg,  which  is  about  7  miles  north- 
weft  of  Triefte. 

Wipack,  Handing  on  the  river  of  the  fame  name,  is  alfo  fa¬ 
mous  for  it’s  ftrong  wine  and  horfe-fairs,  which  yield  the 
houfe  of  Auftria  great  profit.  The  wine  goes  by  horfe  car¬ 
riage  over  the  mountains  to  Carniola,  and  is  from  thence 
conveyed  into  the  empire. 

The  Bilhoprick  of  Brixen,  though  lying  among  the  Alps, 
abounds  with  excellent  wine.  The  city  of  Brixen  is  the  fta- 
tion  of  fome  merchants  between  Germany  and  Italy.  Here 
their  beft  Ihops  are  kept  in  vaults*  which  run  from*  one  fide 
of  the  ftreet  to  the  other. 

Tirol,  has  Swabia  and  Bavaria  on  the  north,  the  Grifons  and 
Trent  on  the  fouth,  Carinthia  on  the  eaft,  and  Switzerland 
on  the  weft.  Here  are  mines  of  filver,  iron,  and  copper, 
but  the  latter  much  Ihort  of  what  they  were  formerly,  when 
they  conftantly  employed  3O5OOO  people,  but  now  not  2000. 
From  thefe  mines  of  metal,  and  others  of  fait,  the  emperor 
has  a  confiderable  revenue;  and  they  fill  the  country  with 
greater  numbers  of  people  than  it  would  be  able  to  bear, 
without  the  importation  of  corn  from  foreign  parts. 

At  Wahtringen,  all  their  fubftance  and  trade  is  in  cattle. 
They  have  no  corn  but  what  comes  from  Bavaria. 

Schwatz,  three  leagues  from  Infpruck,  is  noted  for  mines  of 
filver. 

Halle,  the  fecond  city  of  Tirol,  is  famous  for  it’s  fait  works, 
where  feveral  hundred  men  are  conftantly  employed,  either 
in  the  works,  or  cutting  fuel  for  them.  The  chief  of  them 
are  in  the  mountains,  four  miles  from  the  town  ;  but  the  wa¬ 
ter  ’tis  made  of,  after  having  flood  a  month  in  the  trenches 
there,  is  brought  to  the  town  by  troughs,  to  be  boiled  in 
great  pans  or  cifterns,  each  48  feet  long,  34  broad,  and  three 
deep.  Three  of  them  are  continually  boiling,  and  one 
of  them  refts  a  week  alternately.  Mr.  Addifon,  who  was 
here  above  40  years  ago,  fays,  they  then  made  after  the  rate 
of  800  loaves  a  week,  each  loaf  4C0  weight ;  and  that  the 
emperor,  after  having  defrayed  all  the  charges  of  working  it, 
cleared  but  200,000  crowns  a-year. 

Thefe  falt-works,  and  a  mint  eftablifhed  here,  have  rendered 
this  town,  though  fo  near  to  Infpruck,  almoft  as  populous  as 
that  capital.  Here  they  coin  a  great  quantity  of  fpecie  from 
the  filver  .and  copper  taken  out  of  the  mines  of  Tirol,  in. 
which,  ’tis  faid,  7000  men,  women,  and  children  are  con¬ 
ftantly  employed,  and  the  water  is  brought  to  it  by  wooden 
pipes.  They  drive  alfo  a  great  trade  in  copper  and  tin,  as 
well  as  fait;  the  vent  whereof  is  much  promoted  by  the  ri¬ 
ver  Inn,  which  here  becomes  navigable. 

At  Inspruck,  the  capital  of  Tirol,  was  formerly  made  great 
ftore  of  fait,  but  for  fome  years  paft  the  pits  have  been  dry, 
which  is  reckoned  a  lofs  to  the  city,  of  no  lefs  than  200, oco 
florins  a  year. 

Meran,  30  miles  fouth  of  Tnfpruck,  is  a  place  of  good  trade. 

P  p  Bolzano, 
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Bolzano,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Italians,  or  PozEN  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  1 2  German  miles  from  Infpruck,  is  a  place  of  good  trade, 
efpecially  at  it’s  four  yearly  fairs,  which  hold  each  a  fortnight, 
and  to  which  great  numbers  of  merchants  refort  from  Ger¬ 
many,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  for  whufe  fake  great  privileges 
have  been  granted  to  the  city.  During  thefe  fairs,  merchants 
are  allowed  magiftrates  and  judges  of  their  own,  diftinCt 
from  thofe  of  the  town ;  and  none  are  permitted  to  trade, 
without  being  entered  in  the  judge’s  books,  and  a  certificate 
of  the  entry  under  the  feal  of  the  corporation. 

At  Roveredo,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Adige,  n  miles  fouth  of 
Trent,  and  29  north  of  Verona,  the  mod  remarkable  thing, 
and  what  they  call  the  great  wonder  at  Roveredo,  is  it’s  fpin- 
ning  houfe  for  the  manufacture  of  filk,  in  which  they  have 
a  great  trade  here  ;  a  fabric  being  ereCted  to  carry  it  on  upon 
the  banks  of  a  little  brook,  which  turns  a  large  wheel  that 
communicates  motion  to  a  machine  within  the  houfe,  that 
fpins  raw-iilk  without  any  body’s  touching  it,  farther  than  to 
fet  it  a-going  :  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  it  throws  or  winds 
off,  a  leaft  600  pounds  -weight  of  filk  at  once,  fo  that  it  makes 
a  prodigious  quantity  in  a  day.  When  this  filk  is  dyed,  it  is 
manufactured  into  fattins,  darmfks,  velvets,  and  other  fluffs, 
which  are  fold  at  the  fairs  of  Bolzano,  and  from  thence  tranf- 
ported  to  Germany. 

The  AUSTRIAN  NETHERLANDS. 

They  contain  the  following  ten  provinces,  viz. 

The  earldom  of  Artois. 

The  earldom  of  Cambrefls. 

The  duchy  of  Luxemburg. 

The  duchy  of  Limburg. 

The  earldom  of  Namur. 

The  earldom  of  Hainault. 

The  earldom  of  Flanders. 

The  marquifate  of  the  Holy  Empire. 

The  lordfhipof  Mechlin. 

The  duchy  of  Brabant. 

To  which  may  be  added  the  bifhoprick  and  principality  of 
Liege. 

As  the  provinces  of  Artois  and  Cambrefis  belong  entirely  to 
France,  we  fhall  only  touch  them  here  occafionally,  in  the 
following  account  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  and  refer  to 
the  particular  provinces  which  belong  to  France,  under  their 
names. 

The  Auftrian  Netherlands  are  bounded  by  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces  on  the  north,  by  Germany  on  the  eaft,  by  French 
Flanders,  and  by  Lorrain,  Champaign,  and  Picardy  on  the 
fouth,  and  by  another  part  of  Picardy  and  the  Englifli  fea  on 
the  weft. 

This  fpot  was  once  the  center  of  the  woollen  manufactures, 
which  we  have  now  the  fatisfaCtion  to  call  the  Englifli  ma¬ 
nufactures,  originally  derived  from  the  Flemings ;  whofe 
country  was  thereby  immenfely  populous  and  enriched. 

The  materials  for  thefe  manufactures,  particularly  the  wool 
and  the  fuller’s  earth,  they  had  from  England.  As  the  wool 
of  the  Englifh  by  this  means  brought  them  in  confiderable 
wealth,  they  did  not  fee  their  error  till  about  the  year  1450. 
when  they  began  to  think,  that  thefe  manufactures  might 
as  well  be  made  in  England  as  in  Flanders,  or  the  Lo&w- 
Countries  ;  and  their  own  people  be  employed  in  this  prodi¬ 
gious  feene  of  traffic,  to  the  enriching  of  themfelves  rather  than 
their  neighbours. 


On  thefe  motives,  they  wifely  put  a  flop  to  the  exportatio 
o  woo  j  the  clothm0  was  gradually  encouraged  inEnglanc 
by  the  means  of  manufacturers  obtained  from  the  Nethei 
lands,  to  inftruCt  our  people  in  making  the  cloth,  as  well  £ 
,  duly  managing  of  the  wool  for  that  purpofe. 

Though  the  people  of  England  made  a  great  progrefs  in  th 
manufacture,  yet  ’twas  many  years  before  they  were  able  ab 
folutely  to  fupply  their  own  confumption.  The  Fleminc 
had  ftill  the  whole  woollen  trade  to  all  the  reft  of  the  world" 
and  thefe  manufactures  made  at  Ghent,  Bruges,  BruffeL 
Lifle,  and  all  the  great  cities  of  Flanders,  Hainault,  Artois  an 
other  provinces  on  that  fide,  were  vented  in  France  and  Spain 
and  thofe  made  in  Brabant,  Utrecht,  Holland,  Gueldre  an 
all  the  provinces  on  that  fide,  were  fent  to  Germany, ’Loi 
rain^  Switzerland,  &c.  by  the  navigation  of  the  Rhine  an 


By  the  advantageous  war  England  had  with  Spain,  under 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  exerted  the  utmoft  pitc 
policy  for  the  encouragement  of  commerce,  they  not  « 

fnA  tLleir,  °Wn  C0Untr^  amp'y  with  the  woollen  ma 
failures,  but  began  to  fupply  others  ;  great  quan cities  of 

;rted  in  hci  reig- 10 

rfXrfl*6  '"in  0f  ,he  ?OTines’  i"  this  important 
;  71h  LeXp0^t-  of  our  wool  was  abfolutely  , 
hibited,  and  the  principal  artifts  came  to  England  L 

“in j  “““^der;-i,hAand,  t;-. Spaniards,  a,  ’that 

aid  To^’thT0 **»*&**  b'y'Ca„ds?ays’aPnearf“, 
’  r°  c  Period,  we  may  date  the  effectual  efiah 

ItUon  inE"S,and-  a"d 
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As  thefe  refugee  Flemings  were  proteftants,  and  generally  ma¬ 
nufacturers  ;  fo,  in  order  to  carry  on  their  trad_e  here,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  great  encouragement  given  them  by  the  queen,  they 
fettled  in  feveral  parts  of  the  kingdom,  as  were  the  moft  con¬ 
venient  for  their  purpofe,  and  eftablifhed  fuch  manufactures 
in  thefe  places,  as  they  were  bred  to  in  their  own  country;  as 
the  fluff-makers,  at  Norwich  ;  the  coarfe  cloth  and  kerfy- 
makers,  at  Leeds,  Hallifax,  and  Wakefield  ;  the  ferge- 
makers  at  Exeter ;  the  baize-makers  at  Colchefter :  and 
there  were  Dutch  churches  eftahhfhed  in  all  thofe  places,  by 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  patents  for  their  encouragement. 

But,  as  this  ancient  manufacture  could  not  be  fuddenly  ex¬ 
tirpated  abfolutely  from  among  the  Flemings  in  their  own 
country,  thofe  ingenious  and  induftrious  people  kept  on  fuch 
manufactures  as  they  were  able ;  as  particularly  that  of  coarfe- 
tapeftry,  made  at  the  city  of  Arras,  in  Artois,  as  alfo  at 
Doway,  St  Omers,  and  the  parts  adjacent ;  of  which  they 
continue  to  make  pretty  large  quantities  to  this  day,  as  alfo 
of  fome  coarfe  drugget-ftuffs  made  at  Ypres,  and  other  parts ; 
fome  whereof  are  ufed  in  England  for  beds,  hangings  of 
rooms,  &c.  Thus  they  ftruggled  as  long  as  they  could. 

But,  thefe  being  deprived  of  their  fund  of  wool,  the  people 
were  gradually  obliged  to  turn  their  hands  to  other  things ; 
which  brought  them  to  the  making  of  lace  and  linnen,  to 
filk  weaving,  and  to  other  bufinefs  of  various  kinds.  For 
the  Flemings  and  Walloons  are  fo  induftrious  a  people,  that, 
notwithftanding  the  lofs  of  this  great  trade,  which  was  the 
life  of  their  whole  country,  yet  they  have  retained  many  va¬ 
luable  manufactures. 

The  manufactures,  carried  on  in  thefe  provinces  at  prefent, 
are  as  follow  : 

1.  Lace,  known  by  the  name  of  bone-lace,  of  which  the 
fineft  and  beft  of  the  kind,  in  Europe,  is  faid  to  be  made  at 
Bruflels.  The  variety  hereof  is  very  great :  and  they  tell  us 
of  lace  made  in  that  part  of  the  country,  from  30  to  50  1, 
fterling  per  yard  :  by  which  extraordinary  improvement  they 
have  fo  far  out-done  the  French  and  Italians,  and  even  the 
Venetians  themfelves,  that  thefe  laft  have  very  little  trade  for 
their  lace,  though  they  were  once  juftly  famed  for  the  fineft: 
in  the  world. 

The  principal  places;  for  this  manufacture  are,  Mechlin,  or 
Malines,  Bruflels,  Louvain,  Valenciennes,  Antwerp,  and 
all  the  adjacent  towns ;  and  it  employs  a  great  number  of  peo¬ 
ple,  efpecially  women  and  children. 

2.  Fine  thread,  is  another  of  their  manufactures  ;  the  great 
quantity  of  fine  lace  requiring  a  great  quantity  of  fine  thread, 
as  their  linnens  require  a  proportionable  quantity  of  linnen- 
yarn  ;  and  both  thefe  together  conftitute  another  manufacture 
of  no  little  concern  to  thefe  peoplev 

3.  Their  manufacture  of  linnen  is  very  confiderable.  Their  lin¬ 
nen  confifts  of  two  forts  chiefly,  viz.  Cambricks  and  lawns. 
Their  cambricks  have  been  made  fo  fine,  as  to  have  been  fold 
from  20  to  30  s.  per  yard  in  London.  They  were  formerly 
made  only  in  the  provinces  of  Artois  *  and  Cambrefis  f ,  from 
which  laft  they  had  their  name  of  cambricks;  but,  the  demand 
for  them  being  fo  great  of  late  years,  the  whole  country  has 
been  little  enough  to  carry  on  this  manufacture,  efpecially  that 
part  of  it  bordering  on  France,  together  with  the  great  cities  of 
Doway  $,  Lifle  ||,  Mons  %,  Ypres  4,  Ghent  **,  and  Bruges  ||||. 
Befides  thefe  cambricks,  there  is  a  great  manufacture  of  lin- 
len  at  Ghent  and  Bruges,  and  all  the  cities  upon  the  Lower 
Schelde  ;  which  manufacture  alfo  is  of  a  magnitude  greater 
than  can  eafily  be  reprefented. 

*  Artois  is  a  principality  of  the  French  Netherlands,  fituate  be¬ 
tween  Flanders  and  Picardy, 

f  Cambrefis  alfo  is  in  the  French  Netherlands,  fituate  on  the  ri¬ 
ver  Schelde,  near  it’s  fource,  near  Valenciennes  and  Doway. 

§  Doway,  a  city  of  the  French  Netherlands,  in  the  principality 
of  Flanders,  fituate  on  the  river  Scharpe,  about  14  miles  fouth 
of  Lifle, 

II  Lifle,  in  the  French  Netherlands,  is  fituate  on  the  river  Dente, 
about  25  miles  north  of  Arras,  and  12  miles  weft  of  Tournay  ; 
a  large  populous  city,  which  has  not  only  large  manufactures 
of  fine  cambricks  and  linnens,  but  of  filk,  in  great  perfection, 
and  their  camblets  alfo  are  much  admired. 

J  Mons,  a  city  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  capital  of  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Hainault,  fituate  26  miles  fouth-weft  of  Bruflels, 
and  22  miles  fouth- eaft  of  Tournay, 

4  I  pres,  or  Ypres,  a  city  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands.  It  has 
a  pretty  good  trade,  chiefly  in  the  filk  and  woollen  manu¬ 
factures. 

**  Ghent,  a  city  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  capital  of  the 
principality  of  Flanders.  Not  only  the  linnen,  but  the  filtt 
and  woollen  manufactures  flourilh  here  at  prefent.  They 
have  alio  a  great  trade  for  corn,  and  it  is  exceedingly  well 
fttuated  tor  a  foreign  commerce,  by  the  numerous  rivers  and 
canals. 

III!  Bruges,  a  city  and  port  town  in  Auftrian  Flanders,  fituate  I J 
miles  eaft  of  Oftend,  and  24  north-weft  of  Ghent.  This  was 
formerly  the  great  ftaple  for  Englilh  wool,  and  ha^Jlill  the  beft 
foreign  trade  of  any  town  in  Flanders. 

Where  fo  great  manufactures  are  carried  on,  the  yarn  and 
thread  which  mult  be  fpun,  bleached,  twilled,  and  otherwife 

manufactured 
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manufaflured  for  every  fort  of  thefe  goods,  mud  employ  a 
vaft  multitude  of  hands;  and  thofe  hands,  being  thus  in  full 
employ,  muft  confume  a  prodigious  quantity  of  provifions, 
and  that  of  courfe  muft  afford  a  great  trade. 

4.  The  fourth  manufacture  the  Flemings  are  employed  in,  is 
that  of  the  woollen,  which  includes  the  tapeftry  made  at  Ar¬ 
ras,  Dourlens,  Doway,  and  the  adjacent  country  :  alfo  fome 
druggets,  and  fine  fluffs  made  at  Lifle,  and  in  the  country 
near  it :  moft  of  which  are  however  confumed  among  them- 
felves,  though  fome  go  into  P'rance. 

5.  Another  manufacture,  wherein  the  Flemings  have  of  late 
years  very  much  improved,  is  that  of  filk  ;  for  they  not  only 
make,  at  prefent,  fufficient  for  their  own  ufe,  but  for  expor¬ 
tation.  Thefe  they  make  now  chiefly  at  Lifle,  Bruffels,  and 
Antwerp  :  and  this  manufacture  was  greatly  encouraged  by 
the  public,  infomuch  that  the  Flemings,  in  the  year  1725, 
began  to  direct  the  New  Eaft-India  company,  then  attempted 
to  be  eftablifhed  at  Oftend,  to  bring  no  more  filks  into  the 
country,  left  it  fhould  prove  the  means  to  fupplant  and  de- 
ftroy  their  own  manufacture  of  filk,  which  employed  fo  many 
thoufands  of  their  people. 

Remarks, 

It  was  about  the  year  1717,  when  fome  perfons  who  had  been 
in  the  fervice  of  the  Eaft  India  company  of  England,  having 
had  a  mifunderftanding  with  the  company,  in  relation  to  pri¬ 
vate  trade,  and  refenting  the  treatment  they  received  upon 
that  occaflon,  made  vigorous  attempts  to  eftablilh  an  Eail- 
lndia  company  in  Flanders,  under  the  protedlion  of  the  im¬ 
perial  government  there,  and  fo  to  trade  as  interlopers,  but  in 
the  form  of  an  eftablifhed  company. 

After  having  conferred  with  fome  eminent  merchants  in  London, 
it  was  refolved  to  try  the  practicability  of  this  undertaking  ; 
and  accordingly  two  captains,  and  fome  merchants,  were 
appointed  to  go  over  to  Flanders ;  and,  in  conjunction  with 
fome  other  merchants  there,  to  fee  what  could  be  done  in  the 
affair. 

The  marquis  du  Pj-ie  was  then  governor  of  the  Auftrian 
Netherlands  for  the  emperor ;  and  the  merchants  who  went 
over,  foon  found  means  to  acquaint  him  with  the  defign  :  it 
feems  the  firft  propofals  were  very  fpecious,  promifing  a  great 
advantage  to  the  country,  and  a  great  revenue  to  the  em¬ 
peror  himfelf,  on  condition  of  obtaining  a  charter  from  his 
imperial  majefty  for  an  exclufive  trade,  as  in  England  and 
Holland. 

By  this  application,  they  obtained  of  the  marquis  a  licence 
for  one  lhip  to  go  to  the  Indies,  carrying  the  emperor’s  co¬ 
lours,  and  with  privilege  to  call  themfelves  the  emperor’s 
fubje&s. 

Having  gained  their  point  thus  far,  and  got  fome  confiderable 
merchants  in  Flanders  to  join  with  them,  a  fubfcription  of 
200,000  1.  was  raifed  among  them,  to  be  enlarged  as  they 
Jhould  find  encouragement,  and  to  ferve  for  the  outfet  of  one 
lhip  firft,  refolving  to  fend  away  another  foon  after,  and  then 
to  enlarge  the  trade,  as  they  favv  fit. 

Having  made  this  advance,  the  merchants  and  captains  re¬ 
turned  to  England,  bought  a  new  fhip  upon  the  flocks,  which 
was  almoft  ready  to  launch,  and  fitted  her  out  in  the  river ; 
at  one  time  it  was  pretended  that  fhe  was  to  go  to  Cadiz,  and 
thence  to  America,  with  the  Spanifh  galleons,  and  that  fhe 
was  fitting  for  the  account  of  fome  merchants  in  Spain  : 
at  other  times  it  was  given  out  that  fhe  was  to  go  to  the  Mif- 
iaffippi,  for  account  of  the  Frendh  ;  then,  that  fhe  was  bought 
for  the  French  Eart-Indja  company,  and  was  to  go  immediately 
over  to  Dunkirk,  and  there  take  in  goods,  or  at  St  Malo’s  and 
the  like. 

But,  whatever  the  pretences  were,  the  thing  was  carried  fo 
privately,  that  the  fhip,  taking  in  her  provifions  and  ftores 
of  all  kinds,  and  being  victualled  for  a  long  voyage,  failed 
for  Oftend  ;  the  captain  and  moft  of  the  men  being  Englifh. 
She  made  no  flay  at  Oftend,  but  to  take  in  the  reft  of  her 
cargo,  and  a  quantity  of  money,  with  orders  to  touch  at 
Cadiz,  and  take,  in  the  reft  there ;  which  was  accordingly 
done. 

The  fecond  fhip  was  bought,  fitted,  ftored,  and  manned,  in 
the  fame  manner,  in  the  river  Thames,  and  failed  fome 
months  after;  no  umbrage  being  as  yet  taken  in  England 
at  the  defign,  at  leaft  not  fo  as  to  obftruft  it :  though  it  was 
not  poflible  to  keep  it  fo  fecret,  but  that  it  was  known  to 
our  Eaft-India  company,  who  obtained  a  prohibition  againlt 
them,  in  common  with  others,  who  pretended  to  build  or 
buy  Ihips  in  England,  for  the  fervice  of  the  French  Eaft-India 
company. 

Thefe  two  fhips  returned  in  the  ufual  time,  richly  laden,  and 
made  profperous  voyages :  and  the  goods,  being  publickly 
fold,  found  a  very  good  market,  being  moft  of  them  bought 
bj  the  merchants  of  England  and  Holland  :  fp  that  the  new 
adventurers  were  enabled  to  fit  out  more  fhips,  and  make 
handfome  prefents  to  their  government ;  and  even  fuch  as 
encouraged  the  emperor,  upon  farther  application,  to  grant 
them  a  charter  in  form,  under  his  fign  manual  firft,  and  af- 
te™*  under  the  great  feal  of  the  Auftrian  government,  with 
all  the  accuftomed  privileges  of  a  trading  company. 

But,  before  this  was  obtained,  they  fitted  out  three  fhips  more, 
having  alfo  enlarged  their  capital  to  fix  millions  of  guilders, 
though  not  all  paid  in.  Thefe  fhips  alfo  came  home 
lafe,  and  richly  laden :  and  now  it  began  to  be  publifhed  in 
the  world,  as  well  what  confiderable  advantages  they  had 
made,  as  alfo  what  powers  and  privileges  they  had  obtained 
fromhis  imperial  majefty  ;  and  even  their  flock  began  to  fell, 
and  be  transferred  as  the  flock  of  other  companies  in  England  : 
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alfo  more  fhips  being  yearly  fitted  out,  it  appeared  that  tho 
trade  fo  increafed,  as  gave  the  other  Eaft-India  companies, 
both  in  England  and  Holland,  no  little  uneafinefs. 

length  c^e  Putch  made  ftrong  remonftrances,  as  well  at 
Bruffels  as  at  Vienna,  in  order  to  obtain  from  the  emperor  a 
revocation  of  this  charter,  as  did  Lkewife  the  king  of  Great- 
Britain,  by  his  ambaffador  at  Vienna,  but  all  to  no  purp  .fe  : 
and  it  was  eafy  to  find  by  the  anfwers  at  Vienna,  that  nothing 
was  to  be  expedited  there,  the  emperor  refenting  the  making 
fuch  an  application  ;  and  infilling,  that  he  had  as  much  right 
to  impower  his  fubjedls  to  trade  to  the  Eaft-Indies,  as  The 
Hates  of  Holland,  or  the  king  of  England,  had  theirs :  tak¬ 
ing  it  ill,  that  any  power  or  prince  fhould  pretend  to  queflion 
his  right,  and  particularly  menacing  the  Dutch,  if  they 
fhould  offer  any  interruption  to  the  commerce  of  his  fubjedls. 
During  thofe  applications,  the  new  alliance  between  the 
emperor  and  the  king  of  Spain,  diftinguifhed  by  the  name 
of  the  remarkable  Vienna  treaty,  took  place,  which  gave  fo 
much  difturbance  in  Europe  ;  the  confequence  whereof  wa* 
the  forming  a  counter-alliance  between  Great-Britain,  France, 
and  Pruffia,  concluded  at  Hanover,  and  called  the  Hanover 
treaty. 

Thefe  new  alliances  proved  very  unhappy  to  this  new  com- 
pany:  for  the  Dutch,  acceding  after  fome  time  to  the  Han, 
over  treaty,  made  the  diffolution  of  this  new  company  one 
of  the  effential  points,  without  which,  they  abfolutely  re-, 
fufed  fo  much  as  to  treat  of  any  accommodation  with  the 
emperor. 

The  company,  however,  having  received  three  fhips  very 
rich,  and  whofe  cargoes,  public  and  private,  fold  for  more 
than  three  millions  of  guilders,  difpatched  feven  more  to 
India,  where  they  had  five  before ;  fq  that  they  tfien  had 
twelve  fhips  adlually  abroad. 

Nor  did  this  new  company  aim  only  at  fecuring  to  the  Flem¬ 
ings  a  fhare  in  the  commerce  of  the  Eaft  Indies ;  they  pufhed 
at  various  other  branches  of  trade  :  to  which  end,  they  under¬ 
took  the  making  of  fait  by  fome  new  application.  ’Twas 
faid  alfo,  that  they  refolved  to  ereft  a  fifhery,  as  well  the  great 
as  the  fmall  filhery,  as  the  Dutch  diftinguifh  them ;  that  is  to 
fay,  the  whale  fifhing  at  Greenland,  and  the  fierrintr-filhery  at 
Shetland. 

But  the  Hanover  allies,  particularly  the  Englifh  and  tha 
Dutch,  continuing  inflexible  with  regard  to  the  diffolving  , 
of  this  new  company,  the  emperor  was,  at  length,  under 
the  neceflity  of  complying ;  which  put  an  end  to  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  another  new  Eaft-India  company  in  Europe,  which 
would  certainly  have  proved  highly  detrimental  to  all  the 
others. 

Further  Remarks. 

As  thefe  manufactures  are  fo  confiderable  in  Flanders,  and 
employ  fuch  infinite  numbers  of  people,  efpecially  in  the 
fpinning  and  weaving  part  (for'the  making  of  fine  bone-lace 
is  a  kind  of  weaving,  and  is  called  fo  by  the  makers)  fo  it  has 
two  particular  confequences  attending  it. 

1.  Jt  keeps  the  people  together  in  a  body;  fo  that  the  great 
multitude  of  people,  which  the  woollen  manufacture  firft 
brought  together  in  thefe  provinces,  are  not  feparated  or 
leffened,  but  the  country  continues  ftill  populous  to  a  pro¬ 
digy  ;  nor  do  you  fee  any  idle,  or  out  of  bufinefs,  and  none 
very  poor,  or  at  leaft  very  few.  Thefe  are  the  happy  effeCla 
of  induftry  and  commerce. 

2.  This  domeftic  trade  neceffarily  creates  a  great  foreign  trade, 
where  the  fituation  will  admit  of  it,  which  is  the  cafe  here  ; 
for,  although  the  country  is  exceeding  fruitful,  as  well  in  corn 
as  cattle,  yet  they  receive  great  quantities  of  provifions  from 
other  countries :  thus,  by  the  river  Schelde,  they  receive  Ap¬ 
plies  of  corn  from  Holland,  as  by  the  Maefe  they  alfo  do 
from  France,  from  Germany,  and  from  Lorrain, 

By  the  fea  likewife  they  receive  fupplies  of  flelb,  butter,  lea¬ 
ther,  tallow,  and  other  provifions,  and  that  in  fuch  quanti¬ 
ties,  that  they  have  not  lefs  frequently  than  200  Ihips  a  year 
laden  with  butter,  chiefly  from  Ireland  ;  and  fometimes  a  far 
greater  number,  including  other  provifions.  They  have  alfo 
,no  inconfiderable  importation  of  brandy,  and  of  wine,  prunes, 
oranges,  and  lemons,  and  other  fruits  ;  the  firft  from  France, 
the  other  from  Portugal  and  Spain, 

It  is  by  means  of  their  exports,  that  they  are  enabled  to  pay 
for  thefe  imports. 

For  thefe  they  have  a  confiderable  trade  to  France,  to  Ger? 
many,  and  to  Holland,  for  their  lace ;  for,  although  in  all 
thofe  countries  there  are  greater  quantities  of  lace  made,  yet, 
the  Flemings  fo  greatly  exceeding  them  in  finenefs  and  beauty 
of  workmanlhip,  the  French  court  itfelf  and  all  the  princi¬ 
pal  nobility  and  gentry,  are  from  thence  fupplied,  and  no¬ 
thing  is  to  be  feen  but  Bruffels  lace ;  and  the  like  at  all  the 
courts  in  Germany,  that  of  Vienna  not  excepted. 

As  moft  of  thefe  countries  make  fine  linnens  themfelves,  and 
efpecially  France,  the  chief  vent  for  the  fine  lawns  and  cam- 
bricks  made  in  thofe  provinces,  is  into  Great-Britain  and 
Ireland,  Spain  and  Portugal :  and  the  Dutch  too,  fince  the 
mode  of  wearing  cambricks  inftead  of  muflins  has  fo  Ihame- 
fully  prevailed  in  England,  begin  to  run  into  the  fame  folly, 
and  buy  their  fine  lawns  from  the  Flemings. 

So  confiderable  are  the  exports  of  thefe  manufactures,  that 
very  good  judges  have  eftimated  them  at  no  lefs,  in  fine  filler 
thread,  bone-lace,  and  linnen,  including  their  lawns  and 
cambricks,  than  tq  the  value  of  two  millions  fterling  a  year? 

from 
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from  thofe  provinces  we  now  call  the  Auftrian  Netherlands, 
including  pzrt  of  the  conquered  provinces,  as  that  which  we 
call  Walloon  Flanders,  and  the  province  of  Artois. 

Nor  in  this  account  is  there  included  their  export  of  tapeftry, 
or  woollen  fluffs,  nor  of  cotton  or  filk;  of  all  which  they 
export  large  quantities  into  France  and  Germany. 

They  carry  on  no  inconfiderable  trade  with  England,  for 
leather,  malt-fpirits,  hats,  cutlery,  and  all  manner  of  wrought 
iron  and  brafs,  the  manufactures  of  Sheffield  and  Birmingham. 
They  import,  alfo,  a  good  deal  of  cotton,  cotton-yarn,  grog- 
ram,  and  goat’s  hair,  and  goods  of  the  Turky  and  Venetian 
merchants,  imported  from  the  Levant ;  by  means  of  which 
they  have  large  manufadures  in  cloths  of  cotton,  fomething 
like  our  fuflians  and  dimitties  of  Manchefter. 

The  fituation  of  this  country,  interfperfed  throughout  with 
navigable  rivers,  and  thefe  rivers  paffing  through  innumerable 
cities  and  populous  towns,  implies  that  there  mult  be  a  great 
inland  traffic ;  and  this,  indeed,  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  territory,  is  a  prodigious  bufinefs. 

They  have,  ’tis  true,  but  one  port  of  confequence,  and  that 
is  Offend  ;  as  for  Newport,  it  has  little  trade  belonging  to  it, 
except  that  of  fifhing,  which,  in  the  feafon,  is  very  confider- 
ableof  it’s  kind.  But  this  port  of  Offend  is  the  principal 
harbour  of  Flanders ;  for  the  Schelde  is  fo  intirely  blocked 
up  at  Lillo,  that  the  city  of  Antwerp  hardly  merits  the  name 
of  a  port,  though  otherwileone  of  the  fineft  rivers  and  har¬ 
bours  in  the  world. 

From  Offend  is  a  large  canal  to  the  city  of  Bruges,  which  is 
able  to  carry  veflels  of  200  tons  up  to  the  city  ;  fo  that  fhips 
pafs  dtredly  to  Bruges,  without  flopping  at  Offend,  only  paf¬ 
fing  through  it  as  a  port :  whence  it  follows,  that  there  are 
abundance  of  merchants  at  Bruges,  as  well  as  at  Offend,  and 
feme  tell  us  more. 

From  hence  the  imported  merchandizes  are  difperfed  over  the 
whole  country,  and  into  others  alfo;  for  fmaller  canals  pafs 
from  Bruges  to  the  Schelde,  at  the  city  of  Ghent;  and  from 
thence  canals  lie  again  to  feveral  other  cities;  and  the  river 
Schelde,  the  Scarpe,  and  the  Lys  tranfport  their  merchandizes 
up  to  Tournay,  to  Menin,  Lille,  and  Doway,"  and  again  by 
the  north  to  Antwerp,  Louvain,  Mechlin,  and  Bruflels. 
From  Offend  they  have  canals  likewife  within  land,  and  pa¬ 
rallel  with  the  fea,  to  Newport ;  thence  to  Ypres  one  way, 
and  to  France  and  Dunkirk  another,  and  I  need  not  fay 
whither  afterwards,  Dunkirk  having  an  eafy  communication, 
by  water,  or  by  land,  with  all  French  Flanders,  Artois,  and 
even  into  France  itfelf. 

In  ftating  of  the  commerce  of  the  Netherlands,  we  ought 
not  to  regard  what  has  been  done  in  matters  of  war  and  go¬ 
vernment  ;  what  has  been  yielded  to  one  prince,  what  to 
another ;  ’tis  the  trade  of  the  place,  not  the  government,  or 
poffeffion  thereof  which  we  are  fo  ftridly  to  regard  ;  and, 
therefore,  Dunkirk  ought  to  be  looked  on  as  a  part  of  the 
Netherlands  ;  and  it’s  trade,  coniidered  as  a  free  port,  is  in¬ 
deed  the  trade  of  Flanders';  that  is,  as  we  take  Flanders  to 
be  a  common  name,  by  which  we  underffand  the  whole  Ne¬ 
therlands,  whether  French,  Flemifh,  or  Walloon. 

Nor  is  this  improper,  feeing  that,  as  Dunkirk  is  a  free  port, 
where  goods  from  all  parts  may  be  entered  and  landed  duty¬ 
free,  the  entrance  of  goods  into  the  Flemifh  or  the  Auftrian 
divifion  of  Flanders,  by  the  canal  of  Fumes,  or  by  any  other 
conveyance,  from  Dunkirk,  is  all  one  as  an  entrance  from 
the  fea  :  fo  that,  whenever  fhips  unload  at  Dunkirk  any  goods 
to  be  fent  into  the  Auftrian  Flanders,  it  is  to  the  Flemifh 
trade  all  one  as  if  imported  at  Offend  ;  and  the  cuftoms  to 
the  emperor  are  payable  in  the  place  where  the  goods  firft 
enter  his  dominions. 


It  is  the  fame  with  the  trade  between  the  provinces  of 
States- General  and  the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  the  Dutch 
the  navigation  of  the  Schelde,  carrying  on  a  great  comm 
w.th  the  Auftrian  Netherlands.  Thefe  rivers,  which  en 
themfelves  into  the  Schelde,  are  blocked  up,  as  the  Scheh 
alfo,  by  the  Dutch,  who  have  forts  at  the  entrance  o 
pallages  and,  in  particular,  command  the  grand  channe 
tne  Schelde,  which  goes  up  to  Antwerp,  by  the  ftrong  fo 
Lillo,  as  they  do  the  canal  up  to  Ghent,  by  the  fort  called 

Sluyc^  GhCnt’  ^  alf°  thS  C3nal  £°  BrU°eS’  b?  the  t0W1 

Eut,  as  thefe  forts  ffiut  out  the  Flemings  from  a  free  c 
merce  that  way  by  fea  which,  if  they  did  not,  Antwerp  w< 
A  n  nya  J;he  City  of  Amfterdam;  yet  thefe  forts  ^do 
"  f™h»vi"ga  great  trade  with  the  Du 

by  thefe  rivers,  and  the  Dutch  with  them  ;  and  it  is  bv 

rj France'  i  he  9utcl>  carry  on  a  trade  between  Great-Bri 
‘  •m  r  ranee,  in  time  of  war. 

“*chel<e  isan  open  port  to  Flanders,  for  it’s  t 
to  Holland,  and  w  th  the  n.,Au  u  r,  1 

thing  in  that  way  but  whir  h’  becaufe  they  can  bring 
Dutch  •  but  ar  Dm  u-  u  •  comes  trough  the  hands  of 

on  board  the  bylanders  and  cirri  H  tbe  car£°  ls 

the  fame  manner  1-  Za  °  d  dlre<%  to  tllefe  towns 

sup-HBeSfSSs 

...  and  ought,  m  on,  account  „f  traile,  t0  b'c  la£f„’  “ 
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Hence  it  appears,  that  thofe  are  greatly  miftaken  who  think, 
as  moft  that  fpeak  of  this  part  of  the  world  do,  that  the  Flem¬ 
ings  have  but  a  trifling  foreign  trade,  and  but  one  fea-port, 
that  of  Offend.  It  is  evident  they  have,  in  effed,  many 
ports,  but  efpecially  Offend  and  Dunkirk  are,  as  to  all  the  ufes 
and  purpofes  of  trade,  equally  their  ports. 

It  is  true,  Dunkirk,  fince  the  ruin  of  it’s  harbour  and  piers, 
is  not  fo  good  a  port  for  the  bringing  great  fhips  into  as  it  was, 
and  as  Offend  is,  and  is  likely  to  be  :  and  this  proves  what  has 
been  often  faid,  that  the  demolifhing  the  harbour  of  Dun¬ 
kirk  was  a  greater  blow  to  the  Flemifh  commerce  than  to  the 
French. 

Flowever,  the  merchants,  though  with  fome  difficulty,  do  find 
means  to  unload  the  large  fhips  at  Dunkirk  ftill,  by  fendino- 
hoys  and  bylanders  out  into  the  road  to  them  ;  fo  that  the 
Flemings  have  yet  a  connderable  trade  by  that  port,  and  bring 
in  many  goods,  efpecially  by  their  coafting  trade,  as  wines 
brandies,  and  other  goods  from  France,  by  that  channel. 

Here  alfo  they  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade  with  Spain  and 
Italy,  and  alfo  with  Ireland,  and  fome  with  England  loo :  which 
commerce,  efpecially  that  with  Ireland,  is  very  advantageous 
to  them ;  as  Ireland,  notwithftanding  all  the  encourage¬ 
ment  given  to  the  linnen  manufadure  there  from  England, 
yet  takes  off  a  great  quantity  of  the  fine  manufadures  ofFlan- 
ders,  fuch  as  lace,  lawns,  and  cambricks ;  alfo  tapeftry,  and 
fine  carpets  and  carpet  work ;  in  return  for  which,  they  receive 
butter,  hides,  leather,  tallow,  beef,  and  fifti  ;  and,  which  is 
very  much  to  our  lofs,  wool,  and  worfted-yarn,  fpun  in  Ire¬ 
land  ;  which  is  to  be  feared  is  at  prefent  carried  to  this  country 
in  large  quantities:  nor  can  the  truth  of  this  be  much  quef- 
tioned,  confidering  how  gainful  a  trade  it  is  to  the  Irifh  to  ex¬ 
port,  as  well  as  the  Flemings  to  import* 

Befides  what  has  been  faid  at  firft,  it  muff  be  obferved,  that 
the  Flemings  have  a  very  confiderable  produd  of  fine  flax,  the 
growth  of  their  own  foil,  improved  from  the  induftry  of  their 
own  people,  and  of  the  fineft  kind  that  is  to  be  found  any 
where  ;  fo  that,  although  it  is  a  prodigious  quantity  that  they 
ufe  in  their  manufadures,  yet  they  do  not  fend  to  Riga  and 
Dantzick,  as  the  Dutch  do,  much  lefs  do  they  buy  their  fine 
linnen-yarn  from  Silefia,  as  the  Dutch  do,  for  the  woof,  or 
fhoot,  of  all  their  fine  hollands,  and  which,  therefore,  they 
fay  is  the  caufe  that  the  Dutch  hollands  are  not  fo  ferviceable 
and  lafting  as  thofe  made  in  Flanders. 

This  produd  of  flax  employs  abundance  of  their  land,  as  well 
as  a  great  many  hands  in  gathering,  curing,  dreffing,  and 
managing  it,  before  it  comes  to  the  hands  of  the  fine  fpinners, 
who  are  fo  curious  in  the  fpinning,  as  to  make  thofe  threads 
from  which  the  fine  lawns  and  fine  bone-lace  are  wrought. 
Nor  can  the  quantity  of  flax  but  be  exceeding  great,  becaufe 
there  mult  be  a  vaft  deal  of  coarfe  and  ordinary  fluff  in  a  man¬ 
ner  thrown  away,  in  order  to  drefs  the  reft  to  fuch  a  degree 
of  finenefs  as  is  neceffary. 

Of  the  coarfer  flax,  they  make  a  kind  of  fail-cloth,  for  the 
ufe  of  their  bylanders,  hoys,  and  other  veffels  and  boats,  upon 
their  inland  waters,  of  which  they  have  a  prodigious  number. 
Befides  all  thefe  manufadures,  they  have  been  fome  years 
fince  creeping  into  the  woollen  manufadure,  by  the  means 
of  Irifh  wool,  and  what  other  they  certainly  procure  from 
England.  At  Vianden  in  the  dutchy  of  Luxemburg,  they 
have  a  confiderable  trade  in  woollen  cloth,  with  which  they 
furnifh  the  whole  duchy.  At  Limburg  and  Mons  they  have 
no  inconfiderable  manufadures  for  woollen  fluffs.  At  Ghent, 
in  Auftrian  Flanders,  they  have  large  manufadures  of  cloths 
and  fluffs  ;  of  which  it  is  faid  there  is  fo  great  a  quantity 
made  here,  together  with  filks,  that,  among  the  50  com¬ 
panies  of  tradefmen,  thefe  relating  to  commodities  of  this 
nature  make  one  third.  Nor  are  Bruges  and  Courtray,  and 
Diert  and  Boldne  in  Brabant,  without  a  great  trade  in  wool¬ 
len  cloths. 

1  liefe  are  the  effeds  of  fuffering  our  neighbours  to  come  at 
our  wool  at  any  rate  ;  and,  if  what  has  been  laid  be  true,  that 
they  have  for  fome  years  paft  found  a  way  to  bring  wool  and 
yarn  from  England  and  Ireland,  the  Flemings,  who  are  a  moft 
induftrious  and  ingenious  people,  and  the  moft  addided  to 
the  woollen  manufadures  of  any  nation  in  the  whole  world, 
may  do  us  fome  injury,  as  well  as  other  nations,  in  our  ftaple 
manufadures :  but,  if  we  deprive  them  of  materials,  we  may 
efledually  prevent  it. 

There  are  two  things  which  employ  many  hands  in  thefe  pro¬ 
duces,  and  which,  though  not  very  confiderable  in  them¬ 
felves,  are  deferving  of  fome  notice, 
i  he  one  is  painting. 

It  is  fcarce  credible  what  a  number  of  people  are  employed  in 
this  fingle  article  :  and,  as  the  fpinning  and  making  bone- 
lace  is  chiefly  the  employment  of  the  women,  fo  this,  and  the 
weaving,  is  a  great  part  of  the  employment  of  the  men. 

1  he  principal  places  for  this  are  Antwerp,  Mechlin,  and  Lou- 
vam,  though  fome  is  done  at  Bruffels.  The  Flemings,  in¬ 
deed,  have  a  particular  genius  for  painting;  and  they  have, 
now,  as  well  as  they  had  formerly,  fome  of  the  beft  mafters. 

J  hey  are  remarkable  for  excelling  at  defigning,  and  that 
there  is  more  humour  and  fancy  in  lome  of  their  drawings, 
than  is  to  be  met  with  either  among  the  French  or  the 

Dutch;  nay,  that  fome  of  them  come  up  to  the  Italians 
themfelves. 
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Where  they  difpofe  of  them  need  not  be  faid,  all  ChriftenJon 
fending  to  Antwerp  for  piclures  ;  and  fome  of  the  fined:  altar- 
pieces  in  Spain,  where  they  are  extreme'y  curious  in  their 
church-paintings,  are  performed  by  Flemifli  mailers,  and  ge¬ 
nerally  bought  at  Antwerp. 

The  Flemirigs  are  not  only  good  painters,  but  the  people  are 
univerfally  lovers  of  pictures,  and,  confequentiy,  their  houfes 
are  filled  with  curious  pieces;  nay,  ’cis  ordinary  to  fee  good 
paintings  in  the  meaned  cottages  ;  even  the  boors  will  have 
them,  and  tell  you  fuch  a  piece  is  done  by  fuch  a  hand,  and 
fuch  a  tnader,  and  pride  themfelves  in  their  knowledge  in 
that  art,  and  it’s  profefiors. 

And,  if  the  poorer  houfes  are  thus  fet  off,  how  may  we  pre¬ 
fume  are  the  houfes  of  the  rich  burghers  and  merchants  adorn¬ 
ed  ?  and  Hill  more  thofe  of  the  gentry  and  nobility  ?  It  is 
not  to  be  deferibed,  or  the  value  of  their  paintings  to  be 
eftimated. 

The  other  article  is  that  of  Ihipwrights :  not  that  the  Flem¬ 
ings,  who  have  but  two  ports,  can  be  fuppofed  to  build  a- 
bundance  of  fhips;  nor,  indeed,  can  they  do  it,  having  no 
place  proper  for  it,  or  materials  for  the  work  ;  but,  by  fhips 
here,  is  meant  only  galliots,  hoys,  lighters,  bylanders,  and 
fuch  like  veffels,  all  which  they  call  fchips. 

Of  thefe  they  have  fuch  great  numbers,  that  there  mud  be 
abundance  of  hands  employed  in  building  them,  and  efpeci- 
ally  in  the  condant  repaiiing  and  refitting,  which  they  are 
always  wanting. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  make  a  probable  guefs,  or  to  cal¬ 
culate  the  number,  of  thefe  veffels.  In  time  of  war  it  is 
frequent  to  have  7  or  800  of  them  brought  together,  for  the 
carrying  of  provifions,  military  dores,  ammunition,  and  the 
like  ;  and  ’tis  likely  they  have  not  lefs  than  20,000  of  thefe 
fort  of  veffels  in  all  the  provinces. 

And  thefe  a>e  all  built  within  themfelves ;  and  it  is  no  little 
trade  that  they  are  obliged  to  carry  on  for  the  fupply  of  deals, 
timber,  planks,  mads,  yards,  anchors,  iron-works,  and  other 
materials  for  this  work,  befides  pitch,  tar,  oil,  hemp,  &c. 

For  this  purpofe,  indeed,  they  do  not  carry  on  any  confider- 
able  trade  to  Norway,  Sweden,  or  the  Baltic,  but  are  gene¬ 
rally  fupplied  by  the  Dutch,  or  by  fhips  diredlly  from  Norway 
and  Sweden,  the  Flemings  having  very  few  fhips  proper  for 
thefe  trades. 

When  thefe  things  are  confidered,  we  need  not  wonder  how 
all  this  great  multitude  of  people,  who  inhabit  thefe  provin¬ 
ces,  are  employed  and  maintained.  The  carrying  on  fuch 
valuable  manufactures  mud  employ  innumerable  hands  ;  and 
the  quantity  of  goods  they  export  mud  bring  great  returns 
home,  as  well  in  goods  as  money  ;  by  which  the  Flemings 
are  far  from  being  poor.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  generally 
well-circumdanced,  there  being  very  few  hands  among  them 
but  can  get  their  bread  ;  the  very  children,  even  from  five 
years  old,  are  ordinarily  employed,  and  earn  their  main- 
lainance. 

In  regard  to  indudry,  they  are  an  example  to  the  whole  world  ; 
there  is  nothing  can  live  where  they  darve  :  nothing  is  idle 
among  them  that  can  fudain  any  degree  of  labour  ;  the  wo¬ 
men  plow  and  fow,  reap  and  bind  ;  the  men  threlh,  and  not 
only  the  horfes  carry,  but  the  very  dogs  do  the  fame,  for  they 
are  harneffed,  and  draw  their  carrs  like  our  horfes,  and  that 
not  in  jed,  or  for  trifles,  but  draw,  in  proportion  to  their 
llrength,  very  heavy  loads;  particularly  the  dogs  draw  little 
carts  with  fowls,  filh,  provifions,  and  efpecially  all  forts  of 
greens  and  roots,  and  garden-duff,  to  the  markets.  This 
brings  me  to  (peak  of  their  provifions,  which  are  in  exceedin.o- 
great  plenty,  and  extremely  cheap.  This  makes  labour  cheap° 
and  the  manufacturers  work  low  ;  by  which  means,  confider- 
ing  the  finenefs  of  the  goods  they  make,  no  nation  can  under¬ 
work  them. 

The  univerfal  navigation  of  the  rivers,  and  the  multitude  of 
canals  in  this  country,  is  a  mighty  advantage  to  their  trade, 
and  does  not  a  little  contribute  to  render  every  thing  cheap 
among  them:  travelling  from  place  to  place,  and  carriage  of 
goods  to  the  feveral  markets,  cods  fo  little,  that  it  is  fcarce 
worth  naming. 

The  plenty  of  provifions  being  fo  great,  is  a  token  of  the 
general  fertility  of  the  foil  ;  and  this  is  not  only  exerted  in 
the  produa  of  corn  and  flax,  but  the  paflurage  is  alfo  very 
rich,  and  they  feed  abundance  of  very  good  cattle,  efpecially 
horfes,  very  large  and  ufeful,  as  well  for  country  fervice  as 
for  the  mounting  their  cavalry,  only  with  two  exceptions, 

1.  That  they  are  rather  too  large,  and,  confequentiy,  heavy  ; 
otherwife,  they  are  very  drong,  and  of  good  fpirit. 

2.  7  hat  they  are-  generally  grey,  as  being  more  eafily  difeerned 
by  an  enemy  in  fieges,  and  other  occafions,  in  the  dark. 

The  larged  of  this  breed  are  ufed  as  coach  horfes*  and  have 
been  much  edeemed  by  perfons  of  the  fird  rank,  as  well  for 
their  beauty  as  for  their  extraordinary  fize  ;  in  both  which  we 
fee  no  country  excel  them.  They  are  not  of  late  fo  much 
valued  as  formerly,  the  falhions  and  fancies  of  co*urts  varying. 
Another  product  of  their  land,  efpecially  of  the  lower  and 
marfhy  grounds,  is  turf  for  fuel  ;  for,  as  the  climate  is  cold, 
and  lometrmes  feverely  fo,  and  having  no  coals  but  what 
comes  from  England,  fo  the  country  is  not  able  to  fupply  wood 
efficient  for  fuch  multitudes  of  people.  They  have,  indeed, 
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large  Woods  in  Brabant,  Hainault,  arid  the  countries  upon 
the  Made,  but  not  equal  to  the  multitudes  of  families  wnich 
mud  b.-  fupplied  for  their  ordinary  fuel*  if  they  burned  wood. 
This  is  aoundantly  made  up  by  the  turf,  which  is  chiefly  made 
in  the  Lower  b  landers,  and  the  countiies  bordering  upon  the 
frontiers,  and  is  brought  by  water 'to  Bruges,  Ghent,  and  all 
the  great  cities  upon  the  Schelde  and  the  Scarpe,  the  Dender, 
the  Rypel,  the  Lys,  and  even  to  Lifle  and  Douay. 

This  article  is  an  exceeding  great  branch  of  bufinefs,  as  it 
employs  not  only  a  great  number  of  people  in  digdn*  and 
curing  the  turf,  but  alfo  abundance  of  veffels,  boats*  barges, 

iTii  fftt’  m  the  CamaSe  of  U  from  0,,e  town  to  anoth  r! 

AU  V  EK.GNE,  a  province  in  France,  is  bounded  on  the  north 

by  Bourbonnois  ;  on  the  eall  by  Forez  ;  on  the  Couth  by  Ro- 
vergne  and  the  Cevennes ;  and,  on  the  wed,  by  Upper  Li- 
moiin,  Quercy,  and  la  Marche.  Lower  Auvergne,  which 
is  alfo  called  Limagne,  is  one  of  the  mod  fruitful  countries 
in  the  world.  Upper  Auvergne  is  not  fo  fruitful  ;  however, 
there  are  here  good  padures,  where  they  feed  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  black  cattle,  which  enrich  this  country,  becaufe 
the  fend  their  oxen  and  cows,  when  fattened,  to  Lyons  and 
Paris;  they  fell  alfo  a  great  many  of  them  to  the  people  of 
N  ivernois,  Berry,  and  Guierme,  who  make  ufe  of  them  to 
till  the  ground.  Behdes  this,  they  make  in  Upper  Auvergne 
a  great  deal  of  cheefe,  which  they  fell  at  Paris,  in  Britanny, 
Guienne,  and  Languedoc,  and  even  abroad.  And,  as  they 
have  a  great  many  iron  mines  in  this  country,  fo  it  abounds 
with  forges,  where  they  make  all  forts  of  the  iron  manufacture. 
Lower  Auvergne  produces  corn,  wine,  and  other  fruits. 

At  St  1hlour  is  kept  a  fair,  where  they  fell  a  great  number  of 
mules,  which  are  Cent  into  Languedoc,  Spain,  and  other 
countries.  This  is  alfo  a  confiderable  mart  for  rye,  the  coun¬ 
try  about  it  abounding  with  that  fort  of  corn. 

^  ^  ^ L  L  A  c  *s  a  Confiderable  trade  of  thread-laces. 

Mod  of  the  inhabitants  of  Murat  are  brafiers ;  they  make  al¬ 
fo  here  a  great  many  thread  laces. 

At  Mauriac  they  have  a  pretty  good  trade,  and  they  keep 
feveral  fairs,  in  which  they  fell  all  forts  of  cattle,  and  efpe- 
cialiy  horfes,  which  are  reckoned  the  bed  in  France. 

The  city  of  Clermont  is  rich  and  well  peopled. 

At  Riem  is  an  office  for  the  finances,  and  a  court  of  the  mint. 

Thiers  is  one  of  the  mod  populous  cities  of  Auvergne,  and 
mod  confiderable  for  it’s  trade,  which  confids  chiefly  in  iron 
and  deel  wares,  paper,  cards,  pade-boards,  and  thread,  which 
they  fend  all  over  Europe,  and  even  into  the  Indies.  There 
is  here  a  confullhip  for  the  merchants. 

Amber t  is  confiderable  by  it’s  trade,  and  efpecially  by  if’s 
manufactory  of  paper. 

The  harbour  of  Viale,  being  but  a  quarter  of  a  league  didant 
from,  the  city  of  Maringue,  makes  it  have  a  pretty  good  trade, 
the  merchants  of  the  neighbouring  country  keeping  their  ware- 
hovifes  here. 

As  Pont-du-Chastel  is  nearer  Clermont  than  Maringue  is, 
a.nd  confequentiy  more  convenient  for  the  trade  that  is  carried 
on  by  water  from  Auvergne  to  Paris,  it  becomes  daily  more 
confiderable  than  Maringue. 

I.ssoire  is  noted  for  a  good  breed  of  horfes,  and  is  a  town  of 
good  trade  in  corn  and  wine. 

Ardes,  being  fituate  on  the  borders  of  Upper  and  Lower  Au¬ 
vergne,  in  a  very  fruitful  country,  is  in  a  manner  the  daple 
town  for  the  trade  that  is  carried  on  between  thefe  two  parts 
’  of  the  province. 

AWARD,  is  the  decifion  given  by  arbitrators,  or  by  an  um¬ 
pire,  chofen  by  them,  in  cafes  referred  to  be  determined  by 
arbitrators.  See  Arbiter,  or  Arbitrator. 

1.  The  arbitrators  ought  to  give  their  award  within  the  time 
limited  by  the  compromife,  and  it  will  be  null,  if  it  were 
given  after  the  faid  time  is  expired  ;  for  their  power  is  then  at 
an  end,  and  they  are  no  longer  arbitrators. 

2.  1  he  paities  may  give  power  to  the  arbitrators  to  prolong 
the  time  ;  and,  in  this  cafe,  their  power  Jails  during  the  time 
of  their  prorogation. 

3.  If  the  compromife  regulates  a  certain  time  for  inflrudling 
the  caufe  which  the  arbitrators  are  to  decide,  they  cannot 
give  their  award,  till  the  faid  time  is  expired. 

4.  The  arbitrators  having  once  given  their  award,  they  can¬ 
not  retract  it,  nor  change  any  thing  in  it  :  for  the  compromife 
was  only  to  give  them  power  to  give  an  inward,  and,  when 
that  is  done,  their  power  is  at  an  end  ;  but  their  power  is  not 
at  an  end  by  an  interlocutory  fentence  *,  or  an  incident  in  the 
caule,  and  they  may  give  different  interlocutory  fentences 
on  fuch  incidents,  as  often  as  occafion  requires. 

*  An  interlocutory  fentence  is  not  that  which  decides  the  caule, 
but  only  fettles  fome  intervening  or  preliminary  matter,  re¬ 
lating  to  the  matter  in  difpute. 

5.  If  there  are  feveral  arbitrators  named  by  the  compromife, 
they  cannot  give  their  award,  unlefs  they  all  fee  the  procefs, 
and  give  judgment  of  it  together  :  and,  although  the  greater 
part  had  given  the  award  in  the  abfence  of  one  who  was  named 
with  the  others,  yet  the  award  would  be  null,  becaufe  the  ab- 
fent  perlon  ought  to  have  been  one  of  the  judges  ;  and,  had  he 
been  prefent,  he  might  have  been  able,  by  his  reafoning,  to 
bring  the  other  arbitrators  over  to  his  opinion. 

Q.q  6.  The 
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o.  The  arbitrators  can  judge  of  nothing  clfe  befides  that  which 
is  fubmitted  to  their  judgment  by  the  compromife,  and  they 
mult  obferve  the  conditions  which  are  there  prefcribed  ;  and, 
if  they  judge  otherwife,  their  award  is  null. 

Where  there  appears  a  manifeft  error  in  the  body  of  an 
award,  in  fome  cafes  there  may  be  relief  againft  it  in  equity  : 
but  where  the  error  does  not  appear  without  unravelling  of 
it,  and  examining  into  matters  of  account,  not  relievable. 

1  Verm  158. 

If  A  and  B  of  ithe  one  part,  and  C  of  the  other  part,  fub- 
m it  to  arbitration,  the  arbitrators  may  make  an  award,  not 
only  of  matters  in  difference'between  A  and  B  jointly,  or  A 
and  B  feparatel)’,  and  C,  but  alfo  of  matters  between  A  and 
B  only.  1  Vern.  259. 

An  award  made,,  purfuant  to  an  order  of  court,  mufi  be  con¬ 
firmed,  as  in  th  e  cafe  of  a  matter's  report  ;  and  either  fide 
has  a  liberty  to  except  to  it,  and,  when  fo  confirmed,  the 
caufe  may  be  fet  down  for  hearing  upon  the  award.  Vern.  470. 
An  award  fet  aiide,  it  appearing  the  arbitrators  were  inte- 
refted  in  the  cargo,  touching  which  the  award  was  made. 

2  Vern.  251. 

Arbitrators  promife  to  hea.t  witnefTes,  but  make  their  award 
without  doing  fo.  Award  fet  afide.  Ib. 

Arbitrators,  if  they  could  mit  agree,  were  to  chufe  an  um¬ 
pire.  They  make  no  award,  and,  not  agreeing  about  the 
perfon  to  be  umpire,  they  th  row  crois  and  pile  who  fhould 
chufe  him.  The  umpire  made  his  award,  and  it  was  fet 
afide,  by  reafon  of  his  being  chofevi  in  that  manner.  2  Vern. 
485. 

Suppofe  the  fubmiffion  is  to  three,  »*5r  any  two  of  them.  Af¬ 
ter  all  the  arbitrators  had  had  fevc^al  meetings,  and  heard 
the  parties,  two  of  them  make  an  a  ward  privately,  without 
notice  to  the  other  arbitrator.  Award  Vet  afide.  2  Vern.  514. 
If  a  fubmiffion  is  to  "three,  or  any  two  of  them,  and  two  by 
fraud  or  force  exclude  the  other;  that  ai’one,  is  fufficient  to 
vitiate  the  award.  Ib.  515. 

Private  meetings  of  the  arbitrators  with  One  of  the  parties, 
and  admitting  him  to  be  heard  to  induce  an',  alteration  in  the 
intended  award  is  partiality.  Ib.  515. 

If  arbitrators  go  upon  a  plain  miftake,  eith  er  as  to  law  or 
fact,  equity  will  relieve  againft  the  award.  Lb.  705. 

A  party  fubmitting  to  an  award,  defired  the  ar  bitrator  to  de¬ 
fer  making  his  award,  until  he  fhould  fatisfy  hir.  n  as  to  fome 
things  which  the  arbitrator  took  to  be  againft  1  urn  ;  though 
this  was  within  two  or  three  days  before  the  time"  for  making 
the  award  was  out,  yet,  the  requeft  not  being  corn  vplied  with, 
the  award  was  held  ill.  3  Peer  Will.  361,  See  Arbiter 
and  Arbitration. 

AWME,  or  AUM£,  a  Dutch  liquid  meafure,  contain  ing  eight 
fteckans,  or  20  verges,  or  verteels :  equal  to  the  t/’erce  in 
England,  or  \  of  a  ton  of  France. 

AZlMU  EH  COMPASS,  an  inftrument  made  in  a  Iarg*e  box, 
with  jambols,  and  a  broad  limb,  having  90  deg.  diagonally 
divided  with  an  index  and  thread,  to  take  the  fun’s  ampli  tude 
or  azimuth,  in  order  to  find  the  difference  between  the  m.  *g- 
netical  meridian,  and  the  fun’s  meridian,  which  fhews  the  va¬ 
riation  of  the  compafs. 

AZOGA  SHIPS,  are  thofe  Spanifh  {hips,  commonly  called' 
the  quickfilver  fhips,  from  their  carrying  quickfilver  or  mer-  , 
cury  from  them  to  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies,  in  order  to  ex-  I 
tradf  the  filver  out  of  the  mines  in  Peru  and  Mexico.  But  it 
is  a  great  miftake  to  imagine,  that  thefe  fhips  are  abfolutely 
laden  with  quickfilver  only,  that  being  too  ponderous  a 
body. 

They  are  not,  ftridly  fpeaking,  to  carry  any  goods,  unlefs 
for  the  king  of  Spain’s  account;  but  they  are  generally  full 
laden,  notwithftanding  this  regulation;  by  reafon  that  the 
merchants  procure  fpecial  licences  of  the  king  to  load,  upon 
paying  a  confideration  for  fuch  licences. 

Befides  quickfilver,  thefe  fhips  carry  alfo  fruit  and  fpice  for 
the  king  s  account,  and  fometimes  military  ftores  for  the 
forces  in  New  Spain  ;  as  alfo  iron,  which  is  called  the  king’s 
merchandize.  ° 

Of  the  ufe  and  application  of  mercury  in  working  of  the  fil¬ 
ver  mines  in  Spanifh  America,  we  fhall  give  an  ample  ac¬ 
count  under  the  province  of  Charcas,  in  the  fouth  part  of 
Peru  in  South  America,  wherein  is  a  filver  mine  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mountain  of  Potofi,  which  is  efteemed  the 
richeit  mine  that  ever  was  difcovered  ;  and  from  whence 
t  e  Spaniards  have  extra&ed  many  hundred  Ihip- loads  of 


A  Z-O 

AZORES  ISLANDS.  Thefe  iflands,  which  are  feven  in 
number,  befides  the  two  fmall  ones  of  Flores  and  Corvo, 
lie  in  a  kind  of  clufter,  on  the  weftern  cr  Atlantic  Ocean, 
between  37  and  40  degrees  of  latitude,  and  21  and  26  of  lon¬ 
gitude,  weft  from  London.  Thefe  iflands  are  all  allowed  to 
be  very  fertile  in  corn,  wine,  variety  of  fruits,  and  to  breed 
great  quantities  of  cattle. 

I.  St.  Michael’s  Island,  or,  as  the  Portugueze  ftile  it, 
San  Miguel,  hath  feveral  gqod  towns,  and  large  villages, 
well  filled  with  inhabitants,  who  drive  a  confide-rable  com¬ 
merce,  but  hath  neither  harbours  nor  rivers,  nor  any  good 
fhelter  for  fhips.  The  chief  town  of  this  ifland  is  called  Pun- 
ta  del  Gado,  or  Gada,  and  is  confiderable  for  it’s  trade. 

II.  St.  Mary’s  Island,  is  well  fupplied  with  all  kinds  of  ne- 
ceffaries,  well  cultivated  and  inhabited.  The  chief  manu¬ 
factory  here  is  a  kind  of  earthen  ware,  in  which  they  traffic 
with  the  other  iflands. 

III.  Tercera  Island,  hath  in  it  no  port  or  haven,  where 
fhips  can  fafely  come  in,  but  that  of  Angra,  which  is  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  the  ifland,  and  hath  a  convenient  harbour.  The 
ifland  is  very  fertile,  pleafant,  and  healthy  ;  the  very  rocks, 
which  elfewhere  are  generally  dry  and  barren,  produce  here 
a  good  fort  of  wine,  though  not  comparable  tothatofMa- 
deira  or  the  Canaries.  The  land  yields  plenty  of  good  wheat, 
and  other  corn ;  oranges,  lemons,  and  other  forts  of  fruits ; 
and  their  pafture-grounds  fuch  numbers  of  large  oxen,  fheep, 
and  other  cattle,  that  here  is  no  want  of  any  neceffaries  of 
life,  except  oil  and  fait.  They  have  an  extraordinary  root, 
which  grows  here  as  big  as  a  man’s  two  lifts,  covered  with 
long  and  fmall  fibres,  of  a  gold  colour,  not  unlike  filk  in  f'oft- 
nefs  and  finenefs,  and  which  they  only  ufe  to  fluff  their  beds  ; 
but  by  an  ingenious  hand  ’tis  thought  might  be  woven  into 
good  fluffs.  The  country  produces  fome  excellent  timber, 
particularly  cedar,  which  is  here  in  fuch  plenty,  that  they 
make  their  carts  and  waggons  of  it.  The  number  of  inha¬ 
bitants  in  the  whole  ifland  is  computed  to  be  20,000  fouls. 

Angra,  a  city,  which  is  the  metropolis  of  the  Azores,  is  well 
built  and  peopled.  It  is  the  only  flation  for  fhips  in  all  the 
feven  iflands :  fo  that  it  is  chiefly  for  the  fake  of  this  port  that 
the  Portugueze  have  been  fo  .careful  of  thefe  iflands,  and  are 
fo  fhy  of  letting  flrangers  approach  it ;  it’s  fituation  being  fo 
exceedingly  convenient  to  refreflh  the  fhips  that  fail  to,  and 
from  Brazil,  and  other  long  voyages.  In  this  city  are  kept 
the  royal  magazines  for  anchors,  fails,  cables,  and  other  na¬ 
val  ftores  in  general,  for  the  men  of  war.  The  maritime 
affairs  are  under  the  infpeftion  of  a  proper  judge,  called  de- 
fembargador,  who  hath  other  officers  under  him,  and  enter¬ 
tains  a  number  of  pilots,  fome  to  condudt  the  fhips  into  the 
harbour,  and  others  to  diredt  them  to  fprings  of  frefh  water, 
&c.  The  Englifh,  Dutch,  and  French  nations  have  like- 
wife  a  conful  refiding  in  this  city,  though  their  commerce 
with  this,  or  any  other  of  thefe  iflands,  be  but  inconfiderable. 
The  chief  commerce  of  the  inhabitants  is  that  of  wood,  which 
grows  in  great  plenty  in  moft  of  thefe  iflands,  and  corn,  and 
other  refrefhments,  which  merchant-fhips  come  to  take  in  at 
this  port. 

Pray  a  is  a  pretty  confiderable  town ;  and,  though  it  deferves 
not  the  name  of  a  fea-port,  is  yet  a  kind  of  road  for  fhips, 
and  the  only  one  in  the  ifland  next  to  Angra  where  they  can 
come  to  anchor..  It  is  befides  a  place  of  trade,  and  well 
peopled. 

IV.  Graciosa,  though  not  above  five  or  fix  leagues  in  circuit, 
is  ftored  with  all  kinds  of  grain,  fruits,  pafture,  cattle,  &c. 
with  which  it  fupplies  the  ifland  of  Tercera.  It  is  well  peopled, 

ibut  hath  no  town  of  any  note  or  bignefs. 

V.  St  George’s  Island,  is  chiefly  famed  for  it’s  flately  ce¬ 
dars,  which  grow  in  great  plenty  in  it. 

VI.  Pico,  or  Jl  Pico,  breeds  a  great  quantity  of  cattle.  It’s 
wine  is  the  beft  of  all  the  Azores;  and,  befides  cedar  and 
ot  her  timber,  they  have  here  a  kind  of  wood,  which  they  call 
tei  xo,  which  is  reckoned  as  hard  as  iron,  and,  when  polifhed, 
is  veined  like  a  tabby,  and  is  red  as  fcarlet;  and  with  this 
additional  quality,  that  it  grows  finer  by  age  :  upon  all  thefe 
acci  lunts  it  is  fo  highly  efteemed,  that  no  one  is  allowed  to 
fell  it,  unlefs  for  the  king,  or  with  particular  leave  from  his 
mini  fters. 

VII.  I’ayal  Island,  produces  great  plenty  of  wood,  and  is 
frequ  ented  by  the  Englifh  on  that  account.  It  alfo  breeds 
great  numbers  of  large  cattle,  and  abounds  with  variety  of 
good  Bfh. 

b  lores  and  Corvo  have  nothing  worth  notice. 
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Of  the  Practical  Business  of  the  Custom-House,  which  is 
placed  at  the  end  of  every  Letter  in  this  Work,  in  order  the  better 
to  conform  the  whole  to  the  portable  Book  of  Rates ;  That  beino- 
alphabetically  ranged  and  methodized,  the  more  familiarly  to  turn 
to  the  various  fpecies  of  merchandize  imported  and  exported. 


Of  the  Origin  of  the  Custom-House  Duties. 

IN  England  the  mod  ancient  and  principal  tribute,  or  duties, 
that  were  paid  to  our  kings,  feem  to  have  been  thofe  upon  the 
exportation  and  importation  of  merchandizes  crofting  the  ocean. 
Thefe  were  of  two  kinds,  and  diftinguifhed  by  cuftoms  and 
prizes,  or  prizage. 

Cuftoms  were  the  duty  payable  for  native  commodities  ex¬ 
ported,  particularly  wool,  wool-fells,  and  leather,  after  certain 
rates,  the  which  were  railed  or  lowered  at  the  pleafure  of  the 
king,  or  as  occafion  required  :  and,  having  been  payable  pro¬ 
bably  from  the  origin  of  the  Britifli  monarchy,  has  been  dif¬ 
tinguifhed  by  the  great  and  ancient  cuftoms. - But,  accord¬ 

ing  to  the  prefent  acceptation  of  the  word  cuftoms,  it  fignifies 
the  feveral  duties  which  are  payable  on  the  importation,  as  well 
as  exportation,  of  all  goods  and  merchandizes  whatfoever. 

Prizes  or  prizage,  was  the  old  duty  payable  on  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  foreign  goods,  not  limited  to  any  certain  fum  of  mo¬ 
ney,  but  by  taking  fuch  a  part  thereof  in  fpecie  as  the  kings 
thought  fufficient  for  their  ufe;  paying  for  the  fame  fuch  a  price 
as  they  thought  reafonable,  which  was  called  the  king’s  price. 
For  wines  it  it  was  cuftomary  to  take  one  ton  in  ten,  upon  pay¬ 
ing  twenty  fhillings  per  ton ;  and  we  may  reafonably  enough 
fuppofe  the  price  for  the  prizage  of  other  goods  was  in  pro¬ 
portion. 

But  king  Edward  I.  by  the  charter  called  charta  mercatoria, 
remitted  this  duty  of  prizage  to  all  merchant-Hrangers ;  who, 
in  lieu  thereof,  granted  him  a  duty  of  three-pence  in  the  pound, 
called  petty  cuftom,  upon  all  native  commodities,  exported,  be¬ 
fides  the  great  cuftom  paid  before,  and  alfo  upon  all  merchan¬ 
dizes  imported,  except  wines  j  and  upon  all  wines  imported, 
two  fhillings  for  every  ton,  being  the  duty  that  has  been  fince 
called  butlerage.  And,  befides  the  aforefaid  duties,  there  were, 
in  the  reigns  of  king  Edward  I,  Edward  II,  Edward  III,  queen 
Mary,  queen  Elizabeth,  king  James  I,  and  king  Charles  I,  col¬ 
lected  by  virtue  of  their  prerogatives  only,  feveral  occafional  or 
temporary  impofitions,  after  different  rates,  upon  wines,  and  fe¬ 
veral  other  goods,  imported ;  wool,  cloths,  and  feveral  other 
goods,  exported  ;  which  they  caufed  to  be  levied  by  only  fend¬ 
ing  their  writs  to  the  collectors  of  the  cuftoms  in  every  port  *. 
But  thefe  impofitions  were  fometimes  remitted,  upon  petition  of 
their  fubjeCts  in  parliament,  efpecially  when  they  would  grant 
other  aids  or  fubfidies  of  greater  value ;  yet  when  thofe  aids, 
granted  in  recompence  of  the  occafional  impofitions,  were  fpent, 
they  have  been  oftentimes  again  renewed,  or  others  of  the  like 
nature  impofed. 

*  This  fhews  the  difference  of  times,  in  regard  to  the  liberties 
of  the  people  of  England,  before  and  fince  the  revolution  ;  be- 
fo re,  we  nnd  the  prince  had  the  command  of  their  purfes  with¬ 
out  controul,  as  it  were;  but  fince,  the  parliament  has  con- 
trouled  the  purie  of  our  princes. 


In  procefs  of  time,  this  unlimited  prerogative  of  the  crowi 
of  impofing  thofe  duties,  came  to  be  reftrained,  and,  in  forr 
meafure,  yielded  up  by  the  crown  to  the  parliament :  for,  upc 
the  fiequent  petitions  of  the  fubjeCts  for  the  remiffion  thereo 
and  their  free  offers  of  fufficient  fupplies  by  parliament  for  i 
neceffary  occafions,  Edward  III,  and  the'  feveral  fucceedir 
kings  and  queens,  by  his  example,  were  contented  to  fufper 
their  hereditary  duties,  and,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  accept  of  fuc 
temporary  aids  of  parliament  as  fhould  be  judged  fufficient  fc 
the  (upport  of  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown,  the  defeni 
of  the  realm,  and  the  fafeguard  of  the  Teas,  during  their  r< 
lpectu/e  Jives :  and  thefe  parliamentary  aids  were  compofed  i 
two  feveral  and  diftinCt  parts,  viz.  a  tonnage  and  a  poundage, 

X  onnage  was  payable  on  all  wines  imported,  after  the  part 
cular  rates,  and  according  to  the  particular  methods,  prefcrib. 
.by  the  feveral  laws  which  granted  this  duty  to  the  refpeCtive  kin 
and  queens  ;  being  at  firft  no  more  than  two  fhillings  per  to! 
though,  in  fucceediog  reigns,  it  was  very  much  increafed. 

oundage  was  payable  on  all  other  merchandizes  imported  ai 
exported  according  ro  the  particular  rates  and  values  prefcribi 
by  the  feveral  laws  which  granted  this  dutv  to  the  refpedb 
kings  and  queens ;  being  at  firft  no  more  than  fix-pence  in  tl 
pound  of  the  particular  rates  or  values,  though,  in  fucceedii 
reigns,  it  was  advanced  to  twelve-pence  in  the  pound.  Ai 
to  this  fubfidy  of  tonnage  and  poundage  there  was,  alfo,  in  tl 
iater  reigns,  annexed 

A  fubfidy  of  woolen  cloth,  or  old  drapery,  which  was  payat 
upon  all  wooden  cloths  exported,  after  the  particular  rates,'  ai 


in  the  particular  proportions,  prefcribed  in  the  refpeaive  books 
of  rates. 

After  the  refloration  of  king  Charles  II,  the  aforefaid  fubfi¬ 
dies,  which  had  underwent  feveral  different  regulations,  were 
eftabhfhed  upon  the  foundation  whereon  they  now  ftand  and 
granted  to  his  majefty  during  his  life,  for  the  defraying  of  his 
neceffary  expences  in  guarding  and  defending  the  feas  aaainft 
perfons  intending  the  difturbance  of  his  fubjeCts  in  the  rnter- 
courfe  of  trade,  and  the  invading  of  his  realm  ;  by  an  aCt  paffed 
in  the  1 2th  year  of  his  reign,  intitled,  A  fubfidy  granted  to  the 
king  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  and  other  fums  of  money,  pay¬ 
able  upon  merchandize  exported  and  imported,  referring  to, 
and  enforcing,  a  book  of  rates  of  merchandize,  &c.  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  the  faid  duties  were  to  be  levied  and  collected. 

And  upon  the  model  of,  and  with  reference  to,  this  fubfidy 
of  tonnage  and  poundage  granted  to  king  Charles  II,  there  have 
been  granted  by  fubfequent  ads  of  parliament,  for  the  defraying 
the  public  expences  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  feveral  addi° 
tional  lubfidies,  impofitions,  and  new  duties;  which  beino-  to 
be  levied  and  collected  after  the  manner  of  the  aforefaid  fubfidy, 
upon  the  importation  and  exportation  of  feveral  forts  of  ooods 
and  merchandizes,  are  ufually  comprehended  under  the  general 
title  of  cuftoms:  and,  indeed,  thofe  duties  of  cuftoms  are  now 
really  become  a  perfed  fcience,  there  having  been  no  lefs  than 
about  forty  additional  branches,  or  particular  duties,  impofed 
fince  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II :  and  the  laws  prefcribino-  the 
manner  of  levying  and  cohering  of  thefe  duties  have  fo  increafed 
the  number,  that  the  body  of  cuftom  laws  is  now  fwelled  to  an 
enormous  fize.  As  they  are  fo  numerous,  and  many  of  them 
made  with  an  eye  only  to  fome  temporary  purpofes,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  circumftances  and  regulations  prefcribed  in  prior 
adts,  it  too  often  happens  that  they  frequently  claffi  and  inter¬ 
fere,  fo  that,  in  many  cafes,  it  is  difficult  to  fix  a  particular 
point :  and,  as  the  repeals,  expirations,  and  revivals  of  feve¬ 
ral  adts  are  fo  frequent,  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  know  whe¬ 
ther  a  law  is  in  force  or  not;  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  are  no 
better  underftood  by  too  many,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  execute 
them  ;  and  much  lefs  by  merchants,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to 
know  the  privileges  to  which  they  are  legally  intitled,  and  the 
penalties  to  which  they  are  fubjeCt,  that  they  might  reap  the  be- 
nefit  of  the  one,  and  avoid  the  injury  of  the  other. 

Thefe  confiderations  evince  the  neceffity  of  reducing  the  laws 
relating  to  the  cuftoms,  into  as  narrow  a  compafs  as  poffible 
and  as  plain  and  intelligible  as  can  be.  This  alfo  would  not 
only  prevent  thofe  tedious  computations  which  the  duties  often 
require,  but  might  prove  inftrumental  in  putting  a  ftop  to  that 
frequency  of  cuftom-houfe  oaths,  which  are  at  prefent  required 
in  every  ftep  that  is  taken  ;  a  praCtice  which  fome  very  wife  and 
good  men  have  lamented.  See  what  I  have  faid  on  that  head 
under  the  article  Affidavit. 

Befides,  this  multiplicity  of  laws  renders  the  complete  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  revenue  fo  difficult  and  myfterious,  that  few,  per¬ 
haps,  of  our  very  reprefentatives  themfelves  take  the  trouble 
neceffary  to  become  matters  thereof,  and,  confequently,  muft 
be  at  a  lofs  to  know  what  meafures  to  fall  in  with,  when  any 
alteration  in  this  branch  of  the  revenue  may  be  neceffary. 

Indeed,  the  feveral  duties  of  cuftoms  are  appropriated  as  a 
fecurity  to  the  national  creditors  ;  which,  it  has  been  faid  by 
fome,  makes  the  continuance  of  thefe  identical  Jaws  and  forms 
of  appropriation  in  the  king’s  hooks  neceftary.  But  this  does 
not  feem  to  be  an  objection  of  any  real  weight.  The  national 
debts  themfelves  have  undergone  various  changes,  in  point  of 
denomination  ;  and,  if  the  revenues  appropriated  for  their  in- 
tereft  and  redemption  underwent  a  change  alfo,  by  uniting  va¬ 
rious  duties  into  one,  for  the  eafe  of  the  merchant,  as  well  as 
the  officer,  this,  we  humbly  conceive,  would  be  no  violation 
of  the  public  faith  and  credit  of  the  nation.  For,  although  cer¬ 
tain  duties  u'ere  impofed  as  a  fecurity  to  the  public  creditors  ; 
yet,  if  the  authority  of  the  parliament  is  pleafed  to  grant  that 
in  one  total,  which  is  now  granted  in  various  particular  fums, 
the  diftribution  or  appropriation  of  the  net  produce  of  thofe  re¬ 
venues  may  eafily  be  duly  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  in- 
tereft  to  the  national  creditors. 

However,  that  our  defign  may  prove  confiftent  with  things  as 
they  at  prefent  ftand,  and  be  of  immediate  ufe,  we  ftiall  enter 
upon  an  explanation  of  the  manner  of  computing  the  duties  of 
cuftoms,  purfuant  to  the  laws  enaCted  for  that  purpofc;  and, 
according  to  oui  prefent  plan,  (hall  fix  upon  feveral  of  the  chief 
cafes  that  ariie  in  their  alphabetical  order  in  the  portable  Book 
of  rates,  under  the  latter  A,  for  the  port  of  London  ;  the  mr.ft 
L  judicious 
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judicious  and  accurate  of  that  kind,  being  that  wrote  by  Mr. 
fiaxby  of  the  cuftom  houfe,  1757. 

But  fmce  the  publication  of  Mr.  Saxby’s  Book  of  Rates, 
there  has  been  a  new  SubSiDV  a£t  of  parliament  in  1 759» 
of  5  per  cent,  laid  on  certain  merchandize,  which  has  rendered 
the  Totals  of  fuch  Tabular  Duties  ufelefs  to  the  impor¬ 
ter  and  exporter  in  that  refpedft.  Which  hath  made  it  ncceifary 
to  take  notice  of  this  fubfequent  adf  in  this  new  edition  of  the 
Dictionary,  and  to  explain  therefrom  how  Mr  Saxby’s  Portable 
Book  of  Rates  may,  notwithftanding,  be  ufeful  to  the  mer¬ 
chant. 

Alfo  in  the  year  1762,  another  a£t  took  place,  for  granting 
fevera!  additional  duties  upon  Wines  imported  into  this  king¬ 
dom,  &c.  which  has  iikewife  rendered  the  Totals  of  the  faid 
tabular  duties  ufelefs  to  merchants,  with  relation  to  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  Wines  in  general.  It  has,  therefore,  become  necef- 
fary  to  apprize  the  reader  of  thefe  material  alterations  in  the 
duties  of  cuftoms,  fince  Mr  Saxby’s  book  was  publilhed.  And 
as  the  requisite  brevity  of  a  Portable  Book  of  Rates  w:ll  not  ad¬ 
mit  of  the  faid  new  a£ls  being  given  therein  at  large,  we  Aral! 
here  give  an  ample  abftradl  of  the  faid  two  acts,  and  then  ex¬ 
plain  Mr  Saxby’s  Portable  Book  of  Rates  l’o  intelligibly,  that  it 
may  be  applied  to  other  cafes. 

The  firft  of  theie  a£ls  laying  the  fubfidy  of  5  per  cent,  on 
certain  merchandize  contains  as  follows. — “  That  from  and  af¬ 
ter  the  5th  day  of  April,  1 759,  there  lhall  be  raifed,  levied,  col- 
le&ed,  and  paid  unto  and  for  the  ufe  of  his  majefty,  his  heirs,  &c. 
for  and  upon  all  Tobacco,  foreign  Linnens,  Sugar, 
and  other  Grocery,  as  the  lame  is  charged  in  the  Books 
of  Rates,  except  Currants;  Eaft  India  goods,  except 
Coffee  and  raw  Iriks ;  foreign  Brandy  and  Spirits,  ex¬ 
cept  Rum,  of  the  produce  of  the  British  Sugar  Plan¬ 
tations;  and  Paper,  which  lhall  be  imported  or  brought 
into  the  kingdom  of  Great-Britain  ;  a  further  Subsidy 
of  Poundage  of  Twelve  Pence  in  the  Pound,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Value  or  Rate  refpedlively  fet  upon  each  of  the 
faid  Commodities  by  the  feveral  Books  of  Rates,  or  any 
act  or  acls  of  parliament  relating  thereunto  ;  which  Subsidy 
{ball  be  paid  by  the  importer  of  fuch  goods  and  merchandizes, 
before  the  landing  thereof,  over  and  above  all  other  duties, 
charged  or  chargeable  thereupon.” 

Then  the  faid  abl  declares,  that  the  faid  fubfidy  lhall  be  levied 
•and  colledied  in  like  form  and  manner,  and  with  fuch  allowances, 
difeounts,  drawbacks,  &c.  as  are  preferibed  for  raifing,  and 
colle&ing  the  fubfidy  of  5  pounds  per  centum,  granted  in  the 
2 1  ft  year  of  the  reign  of  Geo.  II.  intitled,  “  An  ad  for  grant¬ 
ing  to  his  majefty  a  fubfidy  of  poundage  upon  all  goods  and 
merchandizes  to  be  imported  into  this  kingdom,  &c.  &c.” 

Prize  goods  charged  only  with  the  duties  payable  by  ad  30th 
Geo.  II.  unlefs  taken  out  of  the  warehoufes  for  home  confump- 

tion. - Allowance  to  be  made  to  the  importer  of  tobacco, 

on  .paying  down  the  Duty  as  ufual  ;  if  the  duty  lhall  not  be 
paid  down,  the  importer  lhall  give  bond  for  payment  thereof, 
and  the  importer  to  be  intitled  to  the  ufual  allowances  and  dif¬ 
eounts.- - Drawback  of  laid  duty  allowed  upon  exportation 

of  goods  within  three  Years. - Except  forVuch  goods,  or 

by  any  former  ad  or  ads,  it  is  declared  no  Drawback  lhall 
be  paid  or  allowed  on  Exportation. 

Drawback  of  the  duty  allowed  on  Paper  ufed  in  print¬ 
ing  books  in  the  learned  languages  in  both  univerfities,  as  is 
preferibed  by  ad  10  of  queen  Anne.  The  like  drawback  al¬ 
lowed  on  paper  ufed  in  printing  books  in  the  learned  lan^ua^es 
in  the  univerfities  of  Scotland.  0 

Drawback  of  3  (hillings  per  hundred  weight  allowed  on 
lugar  refined  in  Great-Britain,  and  exported,  &c. 

An  additional  inland  Duty  to  be  paid  of  1  Shil¬ 
ling  per  pound  on  coffee,  and  Nine-pence  per  pound  on 

Chocolate. - Said  duties  on  Coffee  and  Chocolate  to 

be  paid  as  the  former  inland  Duties  paid  thereon  into  the 
Office  of  Excise. 

Penalty  of  counterfeiting  the  ftamps  provided  on  the  oc- 
cafion,  or  being  guilty  of  any  fraud  therein,  500 1.  and  one 
years  imprisonment. - Penalty  of  vending  chocolate  with¬ 

out  being  duly  ftampt  20  Ihillings  per  pound,  and  forfeiture  of 
the  chocolate. 

Ine  other  a£f  that  has  made  an  alteration  in  the  duties  of 
cuftom?,  in  the  Portable  Book  of  Rates,  is  that  made  in  the  year 
U  ,  *nt!tIed»  An  for  granting  to  his  majefty  feveral  addi- 
tcnal  duties  upon  Wines  imported  into  this  kingdom,  and 
cet  am  duties  on  cyder  and  perry,  &c.  which  declares,  that  from 

i^^^fMarCh*i  Ub3voverand  above  all  other 
able  for’  dd‘  10nal  duties>  and  Impofitions,  whatfoever  pay- 
anv  aft  or'S  '  imp°fted  int°  Great-Britain,  by 

fer  quantity.  h  rate’  for  ajly  greatef  or  lef- 

.tat,  o/4T7an; 

ity.-l-The  fame  to  be  raifed  l"y  ^  °r  lefe 
uaJc,  fuch  peualuca  and  f„rfetets 


and  drawbacks  aforefaid)  as  are  mentioned  and  exprefled  in 
the  aft  made  in  the  firft  year  of  the  reign  of  Jac.  11.  entitled. 
An  aft  for  granting  his  majefty  an  impofition  upon  ail  Wines 
and  vinegar  imported,  &c. 

Damaged  and  unmerchantable  wines  exempted  from  thofe  ad¬ 
ditional  duties. 

And  whereas,  by  the  eighth  rule  annexed  to  the  Book  of 
Rates,  referred  to  in  the  a£t  of  tonnage  and  poundage  palled 
the  12th  of  Charles  the  Second,  every  merchant  bringing  in  any 
fort  of  wines  into  this  kingdom  by  way  of  merchandize,  and 
making  due  entries  thereof,  is  allowed  12  per  cent,  for  Leak¬ 
age  :  and  whereas  it  is  of  late  years  become  a  practice  for  fi> 
veral  merchants  to  lodge  Spanifh,  Portugal,  and  other  wines, 
at  the  iflands  of  Guernfey  and  Jerfey,  and  after  they  have  filled 
up  the  cafks  there,  to  import  fuch  wines  into  this  kingdom,' 
and  demand  the  before-mentioned  allowance  for  leakage,  not- 
withftanding  the  calks  are  quite  full,  to  the  Jeffening  of  his  ma- 
jefty’s  revenue,  and  the  prejudice  of  other  merchants  who  im¬ 
port  wines  dire£tly  from  the  place  of  their  growth  :  for  remedy 
whereof,  and  in  order  to  put  all  merchants  upon  a  more  equal 
footing;  be  it  enacted,  that  no  merchant  lhall,  in  refpetft  to 
the  duties  impofed  by  this  act,  be  allowed  12  percent,  or  have 
any  allowance  for  leakage,  upon  any  wine  imported  into  this 
kingdom,  unlefs  fuch  wine  be  imported  directly  from  the  coun¬ 
try  or  place  of  the  growth  of  the  faid  wine,  or  the  ufual  port 
or  place  of  it’s  firft  {hipping,  except  Madeira  wines  imported 
into  this  kingdom  from  any  of  his  majefty’s  plantations  in 
America;  any  thing  in  the  faid  recited  rule  to  the  contrary 
notwithftanding. 

And  from  and  after  the  5th  of  July,  1763,  there  {hall  be 
raifed  an  additional  rate  or  new  duty  of  excife  upon  cyder  and 
perry  as  follows : 

For  every  ton  of  cyder  or  perry  imported  into  Great-Britain  from 
beyond  fea,  and  fo  proportionably  for  a  greater  or  leffer  quan¬ 
tity,  to  be  paid  by  the  importer  before  landing,  over  and  above 
all  other  duties  payable  for  the  fame,  two  pounds. 

The  other  part  of  this  act  being  relative  to  an  inland  or  ex-" 
cife  duty  laid  on  the  makers  of  cyder,  we  refer  to  the  article 
cyder,  fince  the  a£k  in  that  refpedf  100  has  undergone  alterations 
fince  the  fame  took  place,  by  the  adt  here  quoted., 

Of  the  Computation  of  the  Duties  of  Citstoms, 

ACCORDING  TO  THE  PRESENT  Book  OF  RaTES. 

Underftanding  there  will  foon  be  publfthed  a  Portable  Boole 
of  Rates  by  Mr.  Saxby,  wherein  the  alterations  before  made 
in  the  duties  of  cuftom  by  the  faid  afts  of  parliament  will 
be  duly  noticed;  we  judge  it  will  only  be  necefikry  for  us 
to  explain  the  methods  of  computation  therein  made  ufe  of,' 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  may  be  underftood  and  applied  by  mer¬ 
chants,  provided  any  fubfequent  alterations  refpedling  thefe 
duties  fhould  take  place.  This,  we  apprehend,  will  be  more 
acceptable  to  traders  than  the  fwelling  this  work  with  a  new 
fett  of  tables,  ready  computed,  which  they  will  foon  have  in  a 
Portable  Book  for  that  purpofe;  and  it  "is  to  be  hoped  com¬ 
plete.  For  it  is  certainly  of  more  utility  and  fatisfa&ion  to 
traders,  to  be  duly  informed  in  the  manner  of  calculation,  than 
to  depend  on  that  of  others :  yet  fuch  calculations  have  their 
ufe  ;  fince,  if  thofe  made  by  the  trader  agree  therewith,  it  is  a 
fatisfachon ;  if  not,  the  trader  will  be  entitled  to  point  out  any 
miftakes  that  may  be  made  by  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms  to 
his  difadvantage.  This  is  the  more  neceflary,  as  the  total  du¬ 
ties  in  luch  books  are  fo  liable  to  vary  every  few  years. 

And,  indeed,  what  renders  this  the  more  necelfary,  is,  that 
a  Portable  Book  of  Rates  will  hardly  admit  of  fuch  an  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  methods  of  computing  thofe  duties  as  could  be  de- 
fired,  by  reafon  of  it’s  requifite  brevity;  though  the  method 
taken  therein,  is  perhaps,  as  good  as  any  other  that  might  be 
deviled,  in  relation  to  it’s  concifenefs.  Yet  certain  it  is,  that 
great  complaints  have  been  made  by  traders,  with  refped  to  it’s 
abftrufenefs  and  unintelligibility  :  but  I  am  rather  inclined  to 
aferibe  that  to  want  of  due  attention  and  application  in  the 
reader.  However,  we  {hall  endeavour  to  put  this  matter  in  the 
beft  light  we  can,  for  the  fatisfadion  of  our  reader,  and  thereby 
enable  him  to  underftand  all  future  Books  of  Rates. 

Previous  to  which,  we  defire  it  may  be  obferved,  that  con- 
iftent  with  the  plan  of  this  work,  the  bufinefs  of  the  cuftoms 
will  be  treated  of  at  the  end  of  every  letter,  in  the  fame  alpha¬ 
betical  order  as  the  Portable  Book  of  Rates  is  obliged  to  be  ran¬ 
ged,  for  the  fpeedy  reference  to  every  fpecies  of  goods  therein 
contained.  D 

2.  That  we  {hall  feledf  various  examples  of  the  duties,  where¬ 
by  to  llluftrate  the  manner  of  their  calculation. 

Of  1  he  Tabular  Method  of  ranging  the  Duties 
in  1  he  Portable  Book  of  Rates. 

Tple  r<fader  defired  to  obferve,  that  the  firft  column  in 

e  Portable  Book  of  Rates,  towards  the  right-hand  of  the 
goods  or  merchandize,  reprefents  the  Rates,  in  pounds,  {hil¬ 
lings,  and  pence,  and  parts  thereof,  to  which  fuch  goods  or 

^nU1:fe  3nk  u  je<?  inwards,  or  on  their  importation,  pur- 
fuarrt  to  he  afls  of  Parliament  of  the  12th  of  Car.  II.  cap.  4. 
&c.  and  that  alfo  of  the  nth  of  Geo.  I.  cap.  7.  which  are  the 

ground- 


Of  the  Practical  Business  of  the  Custom-House. 


ground-work  of  the  fubfequent  a£b  that  have  been  fince  made, 
for  fettlihg  of  the  duties  of  cuftoms :  over  which  columns  is 
the  word  Rates. 

4.  The  next  column,  following  to  the  right-hand  of  thofe 
of  the  Rates,  (hews,  or  (hould  (hew,  the  total  net  duties 
paid  on  fuch  goods  or  merchandizes  by  Britifh  perfons;  the 
next  column  to  the  right-hand,  (hews,  or  (hould  (hew,  what 
duties  are  to  be  paid  on  the  fame  goods  by  ((rangers ;  and  the 
next  right-hand  column  (hews,  or  (hould  (hew,  how  much  is 
to  be  repaid,  or  drawn  back,  on  the  re-exportation  of  fuch  mer¬ 
chandize  by  any  perfon,  if  done  in  time,  according  to  a£t  of 
parliament. 

5.  In  the  laft  column  in  Mr  Saxby’s  Portable  Book  of  Rates, 
which  is  marked  with  the  great  letters  A,  D  25,  A  d  1,  C  3, 
C  1,  &c.  as  in  the  firft  page  of  the  tables  of  duties,  and  me¬ 
thodized  as  before  reprefented,  is  contained  the  references  to 
the  tables,  &c.  p.  74,  5,  6,  as  is  placed  at  the  top  of  the  faid 
laft  column. 

6.  In  order  for  the  reader  to  underftand  the  ufe  of  the  faid 
Reference  Letters  and  Figures  annexed  thereto,  it  is 
neceflary  to  obferve. 


That  the  firft  part  of  the  faid  Portable  Book  of  Rates  con¬ 
tains  a  concife  account  of  the  several  Branches  of  Cus¬ 
toms,  Subsidies,  Impositions,  and  Duties  payable  in 
Goods  and  Merchandizes  imported  into,  brought 
coastwise  and  exported  out  of  Great-Britain,  from 
the  1 2th  Car.  II.  cap.  4.  §  3.  7.  to  the  time  when  Mr  Saxby’s 
Book  of  Rates  was  publifhed,  which  commences  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  book,  and  ends  at  page  72.  & 

To  render  Saxby’s  Book  of  Rates  the  more  intelligible 
to  our  reader,  we  (hall,  in  the  following  page,  prefent  him 
with  the  Table  and  List,  therein  made  ufe  of  j  and  after¬ 
wards  give  an  explanation  of  them  both  ;  thefe  two  confi- 
dered  connedtively,  being  the  mafter-key,  to  unlock  the  whole 
myftery  of  every  portable  Book  of  Rates,  ever  fince  the  time 
of  Mr  Edgar,  who  judicioufly  firft  invented,  in  the  Year  1714, 
the  faid  Table  and  List  of  branches,  and  printed  the  lame 
in  his  Vectigalium  Systema  ;  and  ever  fince  that  time 
the  fame  Table  and  List  have  been  made  ufe  of  by  thofe 
officers  of  the  cuftoms,  who  have  wrote  upon  the  computation 
of  the  duties  of  cuftoms }  as  the  late  Mr  Crouch  and  the  pre¬ 
fent  Mr  Saxby, 


f 


R  r 


VOL.  I. 


A  T  A  B  L  E 


A  TABLE,  whereby  the  referring  letters,  which  are  affixed  on  the  right  hand  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  Rates  and  Duties,  exprefs  the  particular  Branches  to  which  any  article  of 
goods  is  liable,  by  correfpondent  numbers  refpe<5tively  diftinguifhing  the  feveral 
Branches,  as  they  Rand  in  the  following  List,  in  the  portable  Book  of  Rates. 


Referring 

marginal 

letters. 


A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
B  — 
B  a 
B  b 
B  c 
B  d 
C  - 
Ca 
C  b 
C  c 
C  d 
D- 
D  a 
D  b 
D  c 
E  - 
E  a 
E  b 
F  — 
Fa 
F  b 
Ff 
Fg 
F  h 
F  i 
Fo 
Fp 
Fq 
Fr 
Fs 
Ft 
F  u 
F  w 
Fx 

ly 

F  z 
G  — 
G  a 
G  b 
H  — 
H  a 
H  b 
I  — 


Correfpondent  numbers,  diftinguifh- 
ing  the  feveral  branches. 


I 

2 

3 

I 

2 

3 

I 

2 

3 

I 

2 

3 

I 

5 

9 

I 

2 

3 

I 

— 

— 

I 

5 

— 

I 

2 

3 

I 

5 

10 

I 

2 

3 

I 

III 

2 

I 

III 

2 

I 

III 

2 

I 

III 

2 

9 

— 

— 

5 

6 

*7 

41 

26 

27 

— 

10 

— 

— 

28 

29 

— 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

5 

10 

10 

*5 

37 

— 

1 

2 

3 

1 

III 

2 

1 

III 

2 

1 

2 

3 

2 

3 

4 

2 

3 

4 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

1 

III 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

III 

2 

15 

— 

— 

1 

Ill 

2 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

2 

3 

4 

20 

21 

— 

22 

23 

— 

I 

7 

I 

2 

3 

4 

4 

15 


34 

4 


5 

5 

5 

5 

10 

10 

to 

5 

4 

5 
4 

4 
10 

5 
5 

1 6 


33 

10 

9 

10 


10 

10 


10 

10 

10 

10 

15 

15 

i5 

5 

to 

5 

7 

15 

9 

9 


16 


1 6 
15 


14 
!5 
G 

15 

1 6 


10 

15 

10 

10 

34 

10 

20 


31 

32 


15 

26 


15 


21 


27 

16 


34 


Referring 

marginal 

letters. 


Ia 
I  b 
l  c 
K  — 
K  a 
Kb 
K  c 
L . — 

L  a 
L  b 
Lc 
L  d 
M  — 
M  a 

Mb. 
N  — 
N  a 
N  b 
O  — 
Oa 
O  b 
P  — 
Pa 
P  b 

a- 

Q_a 

Q-b 

R  — 
Ra  ■ 
R  b 
S  — 
S  a  • 
S  b  ■ 
T  — 
Ta  . 
T  b  ■ 

V  — 
Va  . 

V  b  ■ 
W— 
Wa- 
Z  — 
Za  - 
Z  b  - 
Z  c  - 
Zd  - 
1Z  e  - 


Correfpondent  numbers,  diftin- 
guifbing  the  feveral  branches. 


26 

16 

42 

1 

x 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

^1 

a  I 
I 

III 

I 

1 

7 
1 

1 

1 1 

12 
40 

2 

14 

1 

1 

1 

1 

27 

3° 

1 

9 

2 

1 

19 

31 

8 

24 

1 

36 

1 

1 

j 

1 

2 
35 


2 

2 

III 

III 


2 

10 

3 
2 


2 

2 
III 
III 

3 


3 

3 

2 

3 
3 
2 

2 

3 
3 

3 

3 

3 

34 

3 

3 


3 

3 
2 

IV 

4 


4,  5 

5 


5 

5 

4 

3 

34 


9 
9 
5 
1  3 
10 

5 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 


to 


10 

28 

9 

5 


10 


9 

to 

7 

4 


14 

10 

9 

*4 

14 


18 

18 

25 

10 


26 


28 

29 
3i 

9 


27 

27 


28 

10 

32 

16 


14 

18 


26 


27 


29 


10 


29 


29 

32 

34 

16 


27 


'V 

f 


34 


The  List. 


No. 

1.  Old  fubfidy. 

II.  Petty  cuftom. 

III.  Additional  duty. 

IV.  One  per  cent,  inwards. 

2.  New  fubfidy. 

3.  One-third  fubfidy. 

4.  Two-thirds  fubfidy. 

5.  Subfidy,  1747. 

6.  Subfid ies  on  Spirits. 

7.  Import  on  wines  and  vine¬ 

gar. 

8.  Import  on  tobacco. 

9.  Import,  1690. 

10.  Import,  1692. 

11.  Whale-fins. 

12;  Fifteen  per  cent  on  muf¬ 
fins. 

Spice  and  pi&ures,  &c. 
Additional  fpice  and  pic¬ 
tures. 

15.  Second  25  per  cent 
French  goods. 

16.  Coinage  on  wine  and  beer 
&c. 


13. 

14. 


on 


No. 

17.  Coinage  on  fpirits. 

18.  Pepper,  raifins,  &c. 

19.  Subfidy,  and  one  per  cent, 
outwards,  &c. 

20 .  Candles; 

21.  Additional  candles. 

22.  Coals  imported,  and  coals, 
&c.  brought  coaftwife. 

23.  Additional  coals  imported, 
&c. 

24.  Coals  and  culm  for  chur¬ 
ches. 

25.  Hops. 

26.  Hides,  fkins,  &c. 

27.  Additional  hides,  fkins, 

&c.  * 

28.  Soap,  paper,  &c. 

29.  Additional  foap,  paper, 

Sic. 

30.  Coals  exported. 

31.  Sailcloth. 

32.  Wrought  plate. 

33*  Apples. 


1745- 


No. 

34.  Wine, 

35.  Glafs. 

36.  Linnen  yarn. 

37.  Gum-Senega. 

38.  Unrated  goods  imported, 
undervalued. 


See  Saxby,  page  (74.) 

The  following  List  of  the  feveral  Branches  of  the  Revenue  of  Customs,  as  the  fame 
are  contained  in  Saxby  Js  Portable  Book,  from  Page  3  to  Page  71. 


No. 

39.  Prifage  and  butlerage. 

40.  Salt. 

41.  Excifeon  liquors. 

42.  Inland  duties  on  tea,  &c. 

See  Saxby,  page  (75.) 

To  which  murt  be  added  the  laft  fubfidy  branch  of  1759; 
and  alio  the  late  duties  on  wines,  and  cyder  and  perry,  before 
^et  i°rtb  by  the  act  of  parliament  in  the  year  1762. 

Notwithftanding,  that  in  every  one  of  the  foregoin* 
Branches,  it  is  fully  explained  in  the  faid  Book  of  Rates” 

Wk-3k  peC'eS  goods  and  merchandize  are  their  immediate 
0  Je  s  *  neverthelefs,  as  the  Branches  are  become  very  nu- 
merous,  and  as  the  feveral  fpecies  are  varioufly  fubjed  to  more 
or  e  s  o  t  e  e  Branches,  it  feems  hardly  pofllble  by  memory, 
Wi  hout  daily  practice,  to  be  expert  in  an  exact  application  of 
the  proper  Branches  to  the  feveral  articles  of  goods  and  mer¬ 
chandize  under  their  various  circumftances  of  importation,  &c. 

larcrpr r  11  P°ffib  !’  ,in  a  book  of  3  Portab!e  fize,  or  much 
ger,  to  have  provided  columns  fuificient  to  arrange  all  the  re- 

^edlive  Branches  againft  each  article,  as  was  done  in  the  for- 

Shnd  t' ‘  9ia‘°nary-  Therefore  the  following  me- 

the  BRAurV  UjC  °  m  tbe  F°rtable  Book  of  Rates,  whereby 

exorefflS  h  IS  dUe  °n  eVeT  artide  Purfuant  to  the  Rates  are 

ml  In o{LrTERS  TtFlGURES  afHxed  right-hand 

margin  of  the  columns  of  Rates  and  Duties. 

1 


Before 
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Before  we  enter  into  the  explanation  of  the  foregoing  List  of 
branches,  and  the  Table,  it  is  to  be  noted. 

That  all  goods  liable  to  the  old  Subsidy  of  poundage  on  a 
Rate  or  Value,  when  imported  by  Strangers  ;  and  all  goods 
enumerated  in  branch  II.  of  the  foregoing  List,  when  import¬ 
ed  in  Ships  not  belonging  to  Great-Britain  or 
Ireland,  or  foreign  built,  are  liable  to  the  faid  List, 
branch  II. 

Goods  imported  from,  or  exported  to  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  Sea,  in  Ships  unqualified,  are  liable  to 
branch  IV. 

Goods  of  the  Manufacture  of  India  or  China,  un- 
lefs  exprefsly  charged  higher  in  the  branch  N°.  9.  are  liable  to 
art.  30.  of  branch  9. 

Goods  of  the  Product  of  France,  or  any  French 
Dominions,  unlefs  exprefsly  charged  higher  in  branches  N°.  9.  or 
10.  or  particularly  exempted,  are  liable  to  art.  36.  of  branch  10. 

Goods  of  the  Product  of  France,  unlefs  particularly 
exempted,  are  liable  to  branch  15. 


An  Explanation  of  the  preceding  Table  and  List 

in  Saxby. 

The  Marginal  Letter  or  letters  affixed  to  any  fpecies  of 
goods,  (without  regarding  the  figure  of  any)  muft  be  fought  for 
in  the  firft  column  of  the  table. 

The  letter  being  found  in  the  table,  oppofite  thereto  in  co¬ 
lumns  following  ftand  certain  numbers,  thefe  numbers  denote 
their  refpecftive  branches  in  the  lift  which  immediately  follows. 


As  for  Example. 


I.  Suppofe  the  particular  branches  chargeable  on  alpifti,  or 
Canary  feed,  were  defired  to  be  known. 

Upon  recourfe  to  alpifti  in  the  rates,  it  will  be  found,  that  the 
marginal  referring  letter  affixed  thereto,  is  A. 

Oppofite  to  which  letter,  in  the  aforegoing  table,  are  the 
numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  5. 


And  by  the 
List  of  the  fe- 
veral  branches 
it  will  be 
found,  that 


N°.  1 .  denotes  the  old  fubfidy, 

2.  •  -  new  ditto, 

3.  one-third  ditto, 

4.  -  -  -  two-thirds  ditto, 

5.  fubfidy  1747. 


..  being  the  par¬ 
ticular 
branches  to 
>  which  that 
commodity  is 
lia  ble  bySax- 

J  by- 


But  as  the  import  1690,  and  1692,  contain  each  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  merchandize,  it  might  from  thence  be  difficult  to  difco- 
ver,  under  what  particular  head  therein  fpecified,  many  forts  of 
goods  are  chargeable  :  that  difficulty  is  therefore  obviated  by  a 
figure  or  figures  annexed  to  the  marginal  letters  of  any  goods  li¬ 
able  to  either  of  thofe  branches,  which  figures  diftinguifh  the 
particular  articles,  in  that  order  in  which  they  ftand  in  the  re- 
fpedtive  branch. 

2.  Suppofe  the  feveral  branches  chargeable  on  brimftone  were 
defired  to  be  known. 

Upon  recourfe  to  brimftone,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  mar¬ 
ginal  letter  and  figure  are  B  5. 

Oppofite  to  the  letter  B  (without  regarding  the  figure  5)  in 
the  aforegoing  table  are  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  9. 

W  hich,  by  the  List  of  the  feveral  branches,  as  before  directed 
for  alpifti,  will  point  out  the  particular  branches  to  Which  brim¬ 
ftone  is  liable ;  and  by  the  addition  of  the  figure  5  to  the  letter, 
it  will  appear,  by  confulting  the  branch  N°.  9,  that  brimftone  is 
chargeable  with  the  5th  article  of  impoft  1690. 

And  where  there  are  two  numbers  annexed  to  the  letter  or 
letters,  the  firft  has  refpe<ft  to  the  impoft  1690,  and  the  latter  to 
the  impoft  1692,  as  in  the  cafe  of  wrought  filks,  Sic. 

The  method  of  computing  the  cuftom-houfe  duties  will  appear 
from  the  following  examples  more  intelligibly. 

The  firft  thing  therein  to  be  confidered  is,  what  proportion  the 
Tate  bears  to  the  duty. 

The  old  fubfidy  is  generally  5  per  cent,  of  the  rate,  with  a 
difcount  of  5  per  cent,  for  prompt  payment :  there  are,  however, 
exceptions  to  this  general  rule ;  but,  with  refped  to  all  thofe 
fpecies  of  merchandize  which  fall  under  the  letter  A  in  the  table 
in  the  book  of  rates,  the  old  fubfidy  is  5  per  cent,  of  the  rate, 
with  a  difcount  of  5  per  cent.;  fo  that  wherever  you  find,  by  the 
Reference  Column,  any  fort  of  goods  fubjeft  to  the  old  fub- 
fidv,  compute  5  per  cent,  upon  the  rate,  and  you  have  thegrofs 
old  fubfidy  ;  from  which  deduct  5  per  cent,  for  the  difcount  there¬ 
on,  and  you  have  the  net  old  fubfidy.  When  you  have  found 
this,  if  the  new  fubfidy,  one  third  fubfidy,  and  two-thirds  fub¬ 
fidy  follow,  uhofe  wiil  be  eaiily  found  :  for,  the  new  fubfidy  is 
the  fame  as  the  netqld  fubfidy;  the  one-third  fubfidy  is  the  one- 
third  of  that;  and  the  two-thirds  is  the  two- thirds  of  the  fame. 

The  duties  on  foreign  goods  imported  confiftingofa  Pound¬ 
age  and  a  Tonnage,  which  are  under  different  regulations,  it 
is  neceffary  to  treat  of  their  computations  feparately. 

Poundage  is  underftood  to  comprehend  the  cuftoms  and 
other  duties  payable  on  all  goods  imported  (except  thofe  free  of 
duty,  or  liab  e  to  Tonnage)  being,  in  moft  cafes,  levied  and 
collected  at  fo  much  in  the  pound,  or  per  cent,  on  the  refpec- 
tive  Ra  tes  or  %  a  lues,  as  is  fully  explained  under  the  feveral 
branches  in  the  book  of  rates. 

In  order  to  difeover  the  feveral  branches  to  which  any  fort  of 
poundage  goods  are  liable,  it  muft  be  obferved. 


That  the  faid  goods  are  to  be  fought  for  amongft  the  rates 
of  Merchandizes  inwards,  in  the  book  of  rates,  under 
their  proper  initial  letters,  or  the  general  head  wherein  fuch  goods 
are  comprehended,  or  Drugs,  Grocery,  Linnen,  Sic. 

I  hat  if  the  goods  are  not  found  to  be  any  where  rated,  the! 

V  alu  es  thereof  (except  goods  from  India  and  China)  muft  be 
aicertained,  as  is  direfted  under  fuch  refpetfive  branch. 

That  after  the  amount  of  the  goods  at  their  refpeaive  rate*. 
or  according  to  their  values  upon  oath,  is  thus  difeovered, 
you  may  then  proceed  to  the  computation  of  the  feveral  branches 
of  the  duties  to  which  fuch  goods  are  liable,  by  the  affiftance  of 
the  referring  Letters,  which  ftand  in  the  right  hand  mar¬ 
gin  againft  each  fpecies  of  goods,  in  the  portable'book  of  rater, 
as  explained  in  the  following  example  : 

Suppofe,  as  before  obferved,  you  would  know  the  duties  on 
Alpisti,  or  CanaRY-seed  ;  the  ufe  of  the  reference  letter  A 
in  the  table  has  been  already  explained,  and  by  caftino-  an  eve 
upon  that  article,  in  the  table  of  Merchandize  in  the  book  of 
rates,  you  find  written,  The  hundred  weight,  containing  112  lb. 
and  in  the  next  right  hand  column  immediatelv  following,  that 
3  •  *5>  under  the  adt  of  Car.  II.  cap.  4,  &c.  which  denotes, 
that  the  Rate  fettled  by  that  a£t  upon  Alpisti  is  1.  3  :  15  per 
1 12  lb.  ;  and  the  reference  letter  A,  in  the  furtheft  right  hand 
column,  fhews  that  Alpisti  is  liable  to  the  foregoing  branches 
of  duties,  as  exhibited  in  the  preceding  table,  by  the  faid  letter  A, 
viz.  Old  Subsidy,  New  Subsidy,  f  Subsidy,  §  Subsidy, 
and  Subsidy  1747. 

I  he  blanch  of  the  Old  Subsidy  being  on  this  article,  5  per 
cent,  of  the  Rate,  with  a  difcount  of  5  per  cent,  for  prompt 
payment,  the  net  Old  Subsidy  is  fiift  found,  and  all  the  reft 
will  be  eafy,  as  before  fhewn  :  as  for  the  fubfidy  of  1747,  that 
is  5  per  cent,  .more,  without  any  difcount,  as  has  been  the 
pradlice  at  the  cuftom-houfe. 

Now  5  per  cent,  upon  1.  3  :  15,  is  3  s.  9  d.  the  Gross  Old 
Subsidy;  and  5  per  cent,  difcount  upon  that,  is  2  d.  i.  This 
being  deduced  from  the  Gross  Old  Subsidy,  leaves  for 

remainder  the  Net  Old  Subsidy,  which  is  3  s.  6  d.  - - 

TheNfiw  Subsidy  being  the  fame,  and  the  ^  and  §  Subsi¬ 
dies  equal  thereto,  the  Net  Old  Subsidy,  multiplied  by 

three,  gives  1  o  s.  8  d.  *. - To  this  muft  be  added  the  Subsidy 

of  1747,  wh>ch  being  5  per  cent,  on  the  rate,  gives  the  Gross 
Old  Subsidy,  and  this  added  to  the  foregoing  branches  of  du¬ 
ties,  makes  14  s.  5  d.  or  TVo  of  a  penny,  to  be  paid  by 
British,  as  appears  according  to  Saxby.—If  thefe  computa¬ 
tions  are  rightly  underftood,  and  the  proper  ufe  of  the  foreaoimr 

Table,  and  branches  of  duties  relative  to  the  Reference  Let¬ 
ters  in  Saxby,  no  one  can  be  at  a  lofs  to  compute  any  sub¬ 
sequent  Duties  in  any  future  afts  of  parliament ;  and  for  the 
reafons  before  given,  it  is  neediefs  to  give  frefb  ready  computed 
tables  of  total  duties,  every  time  there  may  be  any  additional 
cuftom-duties  laid  on  our  imports,  if  the  computation  of  thofe  to 
1747  are  well  underftood. 

The  next  ftep  to  be  taken,  is  to  find  the  Net  Duty  to  be 
paid  on  importation  by  Strangers.  To  which  end,  there 
muft  be  added  to  the  Duties  paid  by  British,  one  quarter 
of  the  Gross  Old  Subsidy. — This  being  1 1  dT  a  „jves 

for  anfwer  15  s.  4d.  |§,  or  ffos,  and  agrees  with  Saxby’s  nre- 
fent  Book  of  Rates.  pre 

And  to  know  what  is  drawn  back  on  Re-exportation  if 
within  three  years  from  the  Importation,  accounting  from 
the  time  of  the  mailer’s  reporting  the  Ihip,  it  muft  be  obferved, 
that  the  Drawback  is  in  the  general  all  that  has 
been  paid  on  Importation,  except  a  Moiety  o  f  thp 
Net  Old  Subsidy. 

In  the  example beforeus,  the  Net  Old  Subsidy  is  3  s.  6d  J- 

one  moiety  whereof  is  1  s.  9  d.  /e,  or  T”s  and  a  of  a  penny; 
which  being  dedufted  from  the  net  duty  of  14  s.  5  d.  2S-  or .  V- 
paid  by  the  Britilh,  the  remainder  is  12  s.  7  d.  f,  that  is°to 
be  drawn  back  on  re-exportation.  This  alfo°  agrees  with 

Another  Example.  Suppofe  it  is  required  to  know  the  du¬ 
ties  upon  the  importation  of  the  article  Andirons,  the  Pair. 

By  turning  to  that  fpecies  of  goods  in  Saxby,  ’tis  found,  by  his 
tables  to  the  right  hand,  that  they  are  rated  at  10  s.  per  Pair. 
and  that  by  confulting  the  Reference  Letter  column,  we 
find  A, which,  by  the  T a  ble  and  List,  they  pay  the  fame  duties 
as  Alpisti;  and  befides  that  they  pay,  for  every  hundredweight 
of  iron,  by  the  affixed  Reference  Letter  I)  25  in  Saxby,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  foregoing  Table  and  List,  the  impost  Duty 
of  1690;  which  Gross  Duty  is  5  s.  per  112  lb.  or  hundred 
weight  of  iron,  an  allowance  of  6  £  being  made  to  the  importer 
for  prompt  payment,  which  is  3  d.  £$=-£?„  ;  this  beina  de¬ 
duced  from  the  5  s.  leaves  the  Net  Duty  of  the  Impost 
1690  to  be  4  s.  8  d.  -j-o— Y5sg. 

After  knowing  the  various  duties,  according  to  the  Refe¬ 
rence  Letter,  compared  with  the  Table  and  List,  and  the 
condition  of  payment,  to  which  thefe  goods  are  liable/ you  be¬ 
gin  their  computation  thus  :  ’  3 

Five  per  cent,  on  the  rate  10  s.  is6d.  Gross  Old  Subsidy 
-5  per  cent,  difcount  thereon  is  of  a  penny  ;  which  bein/ 
deduced  therefrom,  leaves  Net  Old  Subsidy  3  d.  i-i;  this  X 
by  3  for  the  t  and  ?-  Subsidies  =:  1  s.  5  d.  wfth-f  5  per 

cent. 
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cent,  gross  Subsidy  of  1747—5  Per  cent*  on  the  rate,  being 
o  d.  in  the  gross  old  Subsidy,  which  added  =  i  s.  1 1  d.  4 

the  TOTAL  NET  Duty  paid  by  British. - To  which  add 

i  part  of  gross  old  Subsidy,  id.  1  =  2  s.  od.  the  to¬ 
tal  net  Duty  paid  by  Strangers. - And  by  deducing 

i  the  net  old  Subsidy,  as  in  the  preceding  example,  there 
will  remain  to  be  drawn  back,  in  the  time  limited,  as  before 
obferved,  by  any  perfon,  is.  8  d.  as  you  will  find,  by  the 
infpeftion  of  Saxby’s  tables  of  total  Duties,  againft  Andi¬ 
rons. 

Another  example  in  letter  A  of  the  total  Duties.  What 
are  the  duties  on  Andirons,  or  Creepers  of  Latten,  the 
pound  ? 

By  infpeftion  of  Saxby’s  total  Duty  Tables  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  merchandize,  the  Rate  appears  to  be  i  s. 
per  pound,  and  according  to  the  Reference  Letter  Co¬ 
lumn,  C  13  compared  with  Table  and  List,  this  article 
pays  the  four  Subsidies,  as  before,  and  that  of  1747:  and 
alfo  the  import  (1692-3)  which  is  is.  on  every  20  s.  of  the 
Rate,  with  a  difcount  of  6  4  per  cent  for  prompt  payment. 

Five  per  cent,  on  1  s.  of  a  penny  gross  old  Sub¬ 
sidy - and  5  per  cent,  thereon  r=  4§  of  of  a  penny  ;  which 

deduced  leaves  the  net  old  Subsidy,  44  of  a  penny;  and 

55  of  rc  X  by  3  =  1  d.  '§  i4o - to  which  add  the  net  import 

( 1692-3)  which  is  found  thus. - The  gross  import  being 

for  every  20  s.  of  the  Rate  i  s.  proceed  as  follows. - Firft, 

find  the  net  Impost  on  the  Rate — difcount  being  6  -J-  on 

1  s.  4s  of  a  penny - this  deduced,  leaves  for  the  net 

Impost  (1692-3)  11  d.  44- — Then,  as  20s.  Rate  is  to  n  d. 
•sis  net  Impost  (1692-3:)  fo  is  1  s.  the  Rate  to  44  of 
a  penny 
viz.  1  d. 


l5s  of  -/o  ;  which  added  to  the  net  Duties  above, 

Laftly,  add  the  5  per  cent,  on 


« + 

x  6 
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the  Rate  for  the  Gross  Subsidy  (1747), — this  is  is,=  ii 
of  a  penny ;  which  added  to  2  d.  4a ,  as  above  =  2d.  44 
the  total  net  Duties  paid  by  British. 

Then  to  know  what  is  paid  by  Strangers,  add  thereto  l 
of  the  gross  old  Subsidy,  which  is  2%  of  a  penny,  and  you 
have  the  anfwer,  being  3  d.  2%.  And, 

To  find  what  is  drawn  back,  deduct  \  of  the  net  old  Sub¬ 
sidy.  The  net  old  Subsidy  being  44  4  as  before,  4  thereof 
isi!o4S>  which  deducted  from  2  d.  2°o,  as  above,  the  re¬ 
mainder  will  be  2  d.  iiic5  =  4,  the  anfwer,  according  to  Saxby. 

N.  B.  It  is  hardly  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  when  the  to¬ 
tal  net  Duties  are  computed  for  one  pound  weight,  or 
one  hundred  weight,  &c.  there  is  no  difficulty  to  compute  them 
for  any  given  quantity,  &c.  &c. 

Example  4.  Let  the  net  Duties  on  Wood  or  Soap  Ashes 
be  required. 

By  infpedion  of  Saxby’s  Duty  Tables  to  the  right-hand 
of  the  merchandizes,  the  Rate  is  found  to  be  61.  per  laft,  con¬ 
taining  12  barrels.  By  the  Reference  Letter  column  C  5, 
and  Table  and  List  this  article  pays  the  four  Subsidies, 
and  Impost  1692-3,  with  a  difcount  of  6  4,  and  Subsidy 
(1747)  by  Saxby. 

Five  per  cent,  on  61.  is  6s.  gross  old  Subsidy, - 5  per 

cent,  difcount  thereon  is  3  d.  - Therefore  the  net  old 

Subsidy  is  5  s.  8  d.  A;  this  X  3  =  17  s.  id.  gross 

Impost  (1692-3). - This+i7s.  1  d.  &  =  1 1.  2s.  8d.44; 

this  +  5  percent.  Subsidy  (1747)  on  the  Rate  =6s.  makes 
the  net  Duty,  by  Saxby,  per  British  i  I.  8  s.  8  d.  44. 

lo  find  what  is  paid  by  Strangers,  add  4  of  the  gross 
old  Subsidy,  viz.  (:=  1  s.  6d.)  to  what  is  paid  by  British, 
and  the  fum  will  be  what  is  paid  by  Strangers,  viz.  1  1.  10  s. 
2  d.  44.  which  agrees  with  Saxby _ And, 


To  find  what  is  drawn  back,  deduct  4  the  net  old  Sub¬ 
sidy  therefrom,  viz.  2  s.  10  d.  which  leaves  1 1.  5  s.  10  d. 
41  for  the  remainder,  as  per  Saxby. 

Thefe  examples  containing  the  principal  cafes  of  computation 
that  relate  to  thefe  fpecies  of  goods  and  merchandize  which  fall 
in  their  alphabetical  order  in  Saxby’s  book  of  rates,  under  the 
letter  A,  it  is  not  neceflary  to  multiply  more,  to  explain  the 
v  SEr  fon^ant  portable  book  of  rates  at  the  cuftom- 

houfe.  For  if  thefe  are  duly  underrtood  and  attended  to,  the 
computation  of  any  alterations  that  have  been  made  fince,  or 
t  at  ever  fhall  be  made  hereafter,  may  be  eaflly  computed  from 
the  a  els  of  parliament  made  for  that  purpofe. 

Thofe  who  are  not  well  grounded  in  thefe  computations  will 
6  u-  e,tbe  better  for  tables  of  the  total  duties  ready  computed 
to  their  hands ;  nay,  they  may,  as  I  fhall  fhew  they  have  done, 
prove  more  detrimental. 

Of  the  Duties  of  Tonnage, 

V°^rrhends  the  Duties  payable  on  wines  im- 
ported  (and  the  old  fubfidy  on  perry,  rape  of  grapes,  cyder, 

a^efotieO^h^  the  impofts  on  vinegar>  and  thecoin- 

age  dut  eS)  being  by  a  fum  certain  on  the  ton  meafure. 

A  the  feveral  duties  on  wines  are  fully  explained  under 

each  refpedhve  branch  in  chap.  I.  Saxby,  wherein  are  fhewn 

paidgofLuUredS’ffore  dlfC°UntS  lherC°n’  ^  the  nct  duties  to  be 

paid  or  iecured  (for  one  ton  or  one  gallon)  according  to  the  fe- 

h?  rr  rsufuentry  and  Ration;  therefore  when 
.he  branches  to  wh.ch  any  fort  of  wines  are  liable  are  de¬ 
fied  to  be  known,  that  fort  (obferving  the  particular  circum- 


ftances  of  entry  and  importation)  muft  be  fought  for  between 
page  267  and  page  275,  Saxby  ;  and  oppofite  thereto  will  be 
found  a  referring  Letter,  reprefenting  the  particular  bran¬ 
ches,  as  is  explained  in  the  following  example. 

One  ton  of  Spanifh  wine,  unfilled,  for  fale,  imported  into 
the  port  of  London,  by  Britifh,  in  Britifh  fhips  legally  qualified, 
all  duties  paid  down. 

Upon  recourfe  had  to  page  269  of  Saxby,  in  the  laft  column 
thereof,  oppofite  to  the  fort  of  Wine  above  deferibed,  will  be 
found  the  reference  Letters  Zb,  which  letters  being  found 
in  the  Table  with  the  List  aforefaid,  page  74,  Saxby,  they 
refer  to  the  Branches  of  Duties  contained  in  the  List 
N°  1.  III.  2.3.  4.  7.  16.  34,  each  of  which  Branches  of 
Duties  murt  be  confulted,  that  the  refpedfive  fums  due  there¬ 
on  may  be  exadly  charged  ;  which  for  the  above  example  will 
be  found  to  ftand  thus, 


N°  I.  Old  fubfidy 
N°  III.  Additional  duty 

2.  New  fubfidy  — 

3.  One-third  fubfidy 

4.  Two-thirds  fubfidy 
7.  Import  on  wine  — 
16.  Coinage  on  wine 
34.  Duty  on  wine,  1745 


-  £ 


N° 

N° 

N° 

N° 

N° 

N° 


3  :  'o 

2  :  17 

3  : 

1  :  3 

2  :  6 

8  :  o 

o  .  10 

4  :  o 


2  A 

1  8 

2  8 
4  16 
9  12 
7  t 


Total  duty  to  be  paid  before  the  laft  a<ft 
of  parliament  of  —  — 

1763,  on  wine  and  cyder  —  — 


And  fo  for  any  additional  duties. 


\ 


25  :  18  :  3  13 
4 

29  :  18  :  3  4i- 


But  for  the  greater  eafe  and  difpatch  in  computing  the  du¬ 
ties  on  Wine,  it  is  the  pradlice  to  work  by  Tables,  wherein 
each  Branch  is  computed  net,  according  to  all  the  refpec- 
tive  circumftances  of  importation,  difcount,  &c.  from  a  gallon 
to  a  ton. 

After  what  has  been  faid,  there  is  no  one  but  may  eafily  un- 
derftand  the  ufe  of  the  Table  and  List  in  Saxby,  by  means 
of  the  reference  Letters  and  Figures  thereto  annexed, 
and  thereby  can  never  be  at  a  lofs,  to  compute  any  of  the  duties, 
according  to  any  fort  of  alterations  that  have  occurred,  or  may 
hereafter,  by  having  recourfe  to  fuch  a£Is  of  parliament  as  may 
ena£t  the  fame.  We  fhall  fay  no  more  on  this  fubjedf,  at  pre- 
fent,  but  reprefent  fome  other  parts  of  the  cuftom-houfe  bufinefs, 
by  way  of  familiar  initiation  thereinto. 

Of  the  Methods  of  entering  Goods  at  the  Custom-Hous£ 
on  Importation,  with  the  various  Forms  of  writings  re- 
quifite  on  thofe  occafions,  particularly  at  the  out-ports. 

When  foreign  goods  are  imported,  the  mafter  of  theveflel, 
upon  his  arrival,  murt  go  to  the  cuftom-houfe,  and  muft  report 
his  cargo  upon  oath  *.  The  merchant,  may  enter  and  land  his 
goods  any  time  within  20  days,  from  the  day  of  the  matter’^ 
report :  to  do  which  in  the  moft  advantageous  manner,  he  muft 
write  and  fign  five  bills  of  entry  ;  one  whereof  muft  be  in  words 
at  length,  and  is  called  the  warrant ;  the  other  four  may  be  in 
figures  f. 

*  The  form  of  a  Report  Inwards  is  thus : 

[Fee,  1  s.  for  the  deputies,  whether  the  report  be  made  by 
Englilh  or  foreigners.  nothing  more  due  to  the  colleftor,  or 
any  other  officer.] 

Inwards, 

Port  of)  In  the  fhip  of 

J  built,  property  all  about  tons,  with 

men,  of  which  ||  men  and 

||  befides  a  man  mafter 

for  this  prefent  voyage,  from  in 

I  do  fwear  tha;  the  entry  above-written,  now  tendered  and 
fubferibed  by  me,  is  a  juft  report  of  the  name  of  my  ftiip,  it’s 
burden,  built,  property,  number  and  country  of  mariners, 
the  prefent  mafter  and  voyage ;  and  that  it  doth  further  con¬ 
tain  a  true  account  of  my  lading,  with  the  particular  marks, 
numbers,  quantity,  quality,  and  confignment  of  all  the  goods 
and  merchandizes  in  my  faid  fhip,  to  the  beft  of  my  know- 
lege:  and  that  I  have  not  broken  bulk,  or  delivered  any 
goods  out  of  my  faid  ftiip,  fince  her  lading  in. 

So  help  me  God. 

Sworn  before  us  the  )  Colledlor. 
day  of  J  Comptroller. 

t  An  Inward  Entry. 

Fee,  8d.  [For  writing  thefe  entries  there  is  charged  at  fome 
of  the  out-ports,  for  the  colleftor,  fometimes  6d.  fometirnes 
zs.  which  the  merchant  faves,  if  he  writes  them  himfelf.] 

March  6,  1751. 

In  the  Dolphin,  B.  B.  John  Carr,  mafter,  from  Rotterdam, 

James  Hill,  Britilh. 

8000  pantilles. 

10  matts,  containing  to  C.  \\t,  of  rough  flax. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  .five  bills  the  merchant  delivers  to  the  colleflor,  or  his 
clerk,  who  will  compute  the  duties,  which  muft  be  paid,  before 
the  (roods  are  landed.  The  duties  being  paid,  the  warrant  is 
duly&per'fe£led,  ligned,  and  delivered  to  the  land -waiters,  ap¬ 
pointed  to  attend  the  delivery,  together  with  blue  books,  where¬ 
in  an  account  of  the  delivery  is  to  be  entered.  The  goods  are 
then  landed,  examined,  and  the  quantities  taken ;  the  manner 
of  doing  which  will  be  explained  prefently.  If  the  merchant  is 
found  to  have  entered  fhort,  he  muft  pafs  poft-entries,  and  pay 
the  duties  for  the  quantities  fhort  entered,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  was  obferved  in  palling  the  prime  entries  :  but  if,  upon  de¬ 
livery,  an  over-entry  appears,  the  merchant  may  apply  to  the 
colle&or,  to  have  his  entries  altered,  and  the  overplus  duly  re¬ 
paid  ;  which  may  be  done,  if  he  applies,  before  the  colledtor  and 
comptroller  have  ported  the  entry  in  the  kings’s  books,  upoii  his 
making  fatisfa&ory  proof  that  no  fraud  was  committed  :  but,  if 
the  entry  be  ported,  before  he  applies,  then  the  duty  muft  be 
repaid  by  certificate  of  over-entfy,  in  the  manner  hereafter  ex¬ 
plained. 

It  fometimes  happens  that  goods  are  fent  by  merchants  to  fell 
by  commiffion,  and  arrive  before  the  invoice.  In  this,  and 
fuch  like  cafes,  when  the  merchant  cannot  make  any  tolerable 
conjecture  at  the  quantities,  and  perhaps  knows  not  the  fpe- 
cies,  or  proper  denomination  of  the  goods,  the  law  permits  the 
goods  to  be  landed  by  bills  of  fight  or  view*.  The  merchant 
makes  a  depofit,  in  the  hands  of  the  collector,  of  as  much  mo¬ 
ney  as  the  duties  are  imagined  to  amount  to,  or  rather  more: 
then,  the  bill  of  fight  is  made  out,  and  given  to  the  proper  offi¬ 
cers  ;  who  muft  examine  and  take  the  quantity  of  the  goods, 
and  make  their  report  to  the  collector  the  next  day,  or  render 
themfelves  liable  to  the  penalty  of  iool.  in  cafe  of  failure.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  report  the  entries  are  paffed,  and  the  duties  paid, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  they  would  have  been,  had  there  been  no 
ocpafion  for  a  bill  of  figbt.  If  the  officers  cannot  go  through  the 
examination  in  one  day,  they  muft  report  their  day’s  work  to 
the  collector,  as  being  in  part  of  the  fight-}  for  which  the  mer¬ 
chant  muft  pafs  entries,  and  pay  duty,  and  fo  proceed  till  the 
whole  bill  of  fight  is  completed* 


*  A  Bill  of  Sight. 


[One  (hilling  or  two  lhillings.] 

March  6,.  1751. 

In  the  Nereid.  B.  B.  James  Wood,  from  Bremen. 

Rich  ard  Fonnereau,  Britilh. 


Two  bales  of  merchandize,  quantity  and  quality  unknown. 
Richard  Fonnereau  maketh  oath,  that  he  hath  received  no  invoice, 
or  other  account,  whereby  to  afeertain  the  quantity  and  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  above  merchandize. 

R.  F. 

Sworn  before  collector. 


Forty  pounds  being  depofited  in  our  hands  for  the  duties  of  the 
above  merchandize,  you  may  permit  the  bales  to  be  landed  to 
your  view  and  examination,'  endorfing  the  contents  thereon 
and  returning  this  warrant  in  due  time  to  us. 


To  the  furveyor  and  land-waiters. 


Collefibr. 

Comptroller. 


Goods  not  rated  in  the  book  of  rates  are  often  imported  }  in 
which  cafe,  the  duties  are  to  be  charged  according  to  the  value 
of  the  goods  upon  oath,  by  which  value  is  to  be  underftood  the 
value  at  the  port  of  importation  at  that  time,  exclufive  of  the 
duty.  The  merchant  is  to  obferve,  that,  if  he  undervalues  his 
goods,  the  law  impowers  the  officers  to  take  them  and  fell  them } 
and,  after  repaying  him  the  duties,  according  to  the  value  he  fet 
upon  them,  together  with  the  faid  value,  and  alfo  10  per  cent, 
thereof,  the  furplus,  if  any,  is  to  be  applied  to  the  finking  fund  : 
fo  that  merchants  are  to  govern  themfelves  accordingly,  to  avoid 
the  confequences  of  an  undervaluation. 

Having  thus  explained  the  manner  of  proceeding  within  doors, 
the  bufinefs  without  doors  comes  next  under  confederation  :  let 
us  therefore  take  a  view  of  what  paffes  on  board  the  fhip  and  at 
the  keys,  in  delivering  the  goods.  The  tidefmen  on  board  the 
Clip  keep  a  tally-account  of  the  delivery,  in  blue  books ;  the 
land-waiters  upon  the  keys,  under  the  infpedtion  of  the  land-fur- 
veyors,  enter  in  their  blue  books  not  only  the  number  and  qua¬ 
lity,  but  alfo  the  quantity,  of  the  goods  delivered. 

The  defign  of  the  delivery  is  to  afeertain  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  goods,  which  is  chiefly  incumbent  upon  the  land- 
waiters  :  who  are  to  take  care,  that  the  quantities  and  qualities 
of  the  goods  delivered  agree  with  the  quantities  and  qualities 
entered.  The  qualities  of  goods  are  always  known  to  the  mer¬ 
chants  ;  the  officers,  in  determining  them,  muft  rely  upon  ex¬ 
perience,  and  the  deferiptions  in  the  books  of  rates. 

The  quantities  are  to  be  determined,  either  by  number,  weight, 
or  meafure,  according  as  the  goods  are  rated  in  the  book  of 
rates. 

To  enable  either  merchants  or  officers  to  do  this,  they  fhould 
be  well  (killed  in  arithmetic,  gauging,  and  menfuration  ;  qua¬ 
lifications  fo  indifpenfably  neceffary,  that  none  fhould  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  either  into  a  counting-houfe,  or  cuftom  houfe,  with¬ 
out  them. 

VoL.  I, 


Of  GOODS  rated  by  NUMBER,  or  TALE:  \ 

Art.  I.  1  he  Allowances  upon  Delivery. 

When  ftockfifli  are  imported,  they  are  all  paffed  as  titling; 
which  is  the  leaft  fort  of  that  fiffi,  and  liable  to  the  leaft  duty  : 
this  is  in  lieu  of  allowance  for  damaged  or  defective  fifh. 

W  hen  paper  is  imported  in  reams  of  20  quires,  each  quire 
containing  24  fheets,  6  fheets  per  ream  are  allowed  for  outiides. 
If  paper  be  imported  in  quires  of  25  fheets,  as  printing  papef 
is,  12  fheets  per  ream  to  be  allowed  for  outfides. 

No  other  allowances  on  delivery  of  goods  by  ta!e. 

Art.  II.  Particular  Usages  and  Regulations. 

Of  oranges  and  lemons,  500  are  to  be  reckoned  to  the  chert 
and  250  to  the  half  chert,  or  box,  thpugh  the  cherts  and  boxes 
may  hold  more;  and  they  are  to  be  paffed  and  entered  accord¬ 
ingly,  becaufe  no  allowance  is  made  for  damage :  but,  if  the 
merchant  refufes  to  comply  with  this  practice,  the  found  ones 
are  to  be  told,  and  to  pay  by  the  thoufand. 

f  Titling,  18  inches  long. 

Stockfifh  —  <  Cropling,  18  to  24  inches. 

C  Lubfifh,  above  24  inches. 

But  all  paffed  as  titling.  [See  allowances  above.] 

Dagftones  -  $  2™r-  ft°m  3  »  four  feet. 

a  >  thick,  above  6,  under  12  inches. 


Quernftones 


'"larae  $  °Ver’  3  and  n0t  exceeding  four  feet; 

)  ThirLr.  nnt  ()  inches 


final!  |  -  ver’  under  3  feer* 


Thick,  not  exceeding  6  inches. 

Millitones  (Over  above  4 feet. 

t  1  hick,  12,  1.4*  or  15  inches. 

For  other  deferiptions  of  goods  delivered  by  tale,  fee  the  article 

Tale. 

Art.  III.  Mercantile  Terms  for  Quantities. 

^  nefl.  _  _  (  Of  pill-boxes,  contains  4  boxes. 

i  Of  neft-boxes,  contains  8  boxes, 
f  Great,  is  12  times  12  doz.  or  1728. 

A  groce  —  - —  ^  Small,  is  i2daz.  of  144. 

£  Of  bracelets,  is  10  doz.  or  12©. 

A  fhock  is  60. 

A  dicker  is  10. 

A  timber,  of  furs,  is  40. 

Of  ftones,  is  3  pair. 

Of  Stockfifh,  is  1000 


A  laft 


Of  herrings  $  is  20  cades’  f  ch  cade  500. 
1.  £  White,-  is  12  barrels. 

Of  G O O  D S  rated  by  WEIGHT. 


Art*.  I.  The  allowances  proper  to  this  head  are  two,  draught 
and  tare.  Draught  is  to  be  deducted,  and  then  the  tare,  where 
there  is  any. 

The  manner  of  making  the  allowance  for  draught,  is,  for  the 
weigher  to  call  out  the  full  and  true  grofs  weight  in  the  fcale; 
which  is  to  be  entered  in  the  land-waiter’s  book,  and  an  al¬ 
lowance  made  for  each  weigh  or  fcale,  according  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  table. 


Grofs  weight. 

Allowance 

for  draught. 

Under  1  G.  wt.  • — 

■ —  — 

1  lb. 

From  1  to  2  C.  — 

—  — 

2  lb. 

2  to  3  C.  — 

—  — 

3  lb. 

3  to  xo  C. 

—  — 

4  lb. 

10  to  18  C.  *— 

__  — 

7  lb. 

18  to  30  C.  or  upwards 

9  lb. 

Tare,  is  the  weight,  or  an  allowance  for  the  weight  of  calks, 
bags,  or  other  packages.  For  the  accommodation  of  trade, 
there  are  in  many  cafes  tares  fettled  and  eftablifhed  by  curtom 
and  experience,  as  you  will  fee  in  the  following  table  :  how¬ 
ever,  thefe  tares  are  not  to  bind  the  merchant,  or  officer  ;  if  ei¬ 
ther  of  them  be  diffatisfied  therewith,  they  may  infift  on  the 
goods  being  (hipped  and  weighed  net :  and,  indeed,  in  all  cafes 
where  it  can  be  conveniently  done,  it  is  by  much  the  beft  way. 

A  TABLE  of  TARES.  . 


A 


Allum  in  cafks  —  —  • — 

12  lb.  per  C.  wt. 

Argol  in  cafks  —  —  — 

14  lb.  per-  C. 

Afhes,  pot,  or  pearl,  in  cafks  — 

10  lb.  per  C. 

B 

Battery,  in  fats  —  — 

8  per  cent. 

„  ,  .  f  covered  with  rags  « — 

Beads  of  coral  j  unc0Tered 

3  per  cent. 

2  per  cent. 

Brimftone,  in  cafks 

8  per  cent. 

Bridles,  in  fats  -  - 

17  per  cent. 

Bugle,  great,  for  firings  and  rags  — 

3  per  cent. 

,  C 

Capers,  in  cafks  -  -  — — 

1  3d  part 

Copperas,  ditto  — -  -  — 

10  per  cent. 

Cork,. in  bundles  ■ -  — 

1  lb.  the  bundle 

S  f 

D 


I 
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in  long  bales,  with  cotton  wool,  from  )  j.^ 

3  i  qr.  to  3  qrs.  C.  wt.  - -  S  0 

|  42  lb. 


D 

DRUGS. 


Aloes  hepatice,  from  Britifh  plantations,  in  goads  1  5th  part 

Antimony,  in  calks  -  -  Percent; 

Green  ginger,  in  jars  of  100  lb.  28  lb.  per  jar 

Jfinglafs,  in  fats  of  4  C.  wt.  - •  84  lb.  per  fat 

Prunelloes,  in  boxes  about  14  lb.  —  3  lb.  per  box 


Feathers,  in  bags 


Galls 


—  4  per  cent 

G 

-  4  lb.  per  bag 

in  Tingle  bags  —  4  lb.  per  bag 


f  in  bags 

1  i 


GROCERY. 


Almonds 


Cinnamon, 


Currants 


b 

Cir 


in  cafks  — —  14 

in  bags  - -  —  4 

in  bags  about  200  lb.  18 
in  gunny,  about  1  C.  wt.  12 
in  fkins,  about  1  C.  wt.  14 
in  fkins  and  bags  —  16 

Sin  batts  and  caroteels  16 
in  quarter  roll  —  20 

in  bags,  about  4  C.  wt 

Figs,  in  barrels  - - — 

Pepper,  in  bags,  about  3  C.  wt.  — — 
Prunes,  in  uncertain  cafks  — 

in  frails 


10 


Raifins, 


Sugar, 


Goats-hair, 


Lipra  in  barrels,  about  1  C, 

Solis,  in  cafks  -  — 

_  t  in  oak  cafks  • 

Smyrna.  }  in  fir  ca(ks  . 

all  fmall  cafks  under  8  C.  wt. 
cafks  from  8  to  12  C.  — 

- 12  to  15  C.  — 

- 15  to  17  C.  *  — 

- 17  and  upwards  — 

C  in  canvas  -  - 

l  in  hair-cloth  - -  — — 


lb.  per  cafk 

lb.  per  bag 

lb.  per  bag 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

per  cent, 
per  cent, 
lb.  per  bag 

14  lb.  per  cent 
4  lb.  per  bag. 
20  per  cent. 
61b.  per  frail 
wt.  14  lb. 

—  12  per  cent. 

—  14  per  cent. 

—  12  per  cent. 

1 4  per  cent. 
100  C.  wt. 


no 

120 


H 


Hops,  in  bags 


130 

4  per  cent. 
7  per  cent. 


4  per  cent. 
2  per  cent. 


f  wrought  in  papers  — - 

Incle,  <  ,  .  •  ,  ,  {  under  2  C.  6  lb. 

*  l  unwrought  m  bales  |  aboye  2  c>  8  Jb> 

L 

Latten,  in  fats  —  ■■■■■■-  8  per  cent 


M 


Madder,  1  !n  or  baP 
l  It 


_  in  fats 
Metal  prepared,  in  fats 


O 


Oil, 


W 


in  uncertain  cafks 
in  candy  barrels 


Train-oil,  of  Britifh  plantations,  in  barrels 


Safflore, 

Salt-petre, 

Shumac 


C  in  bales,  about  6  C.  wt 
(  in  bags,  from  2  to  3  C. 
C  in  cafks,  - 

1  i 


I 


in  gunny,  about  1  1  qr.  C. 
in  bags,  about  3  1  half  C.  . 

- -  2  to  to  3  C. 

■ -  7  C.  - 


28  lb. 

10  per  cent. 
8  per  cent. 


1 8  per  cent. 

29  lb.  per  bar. 
50  lb.  per  bar. 


84  lb.  per  bale 
16  lb.  per  bag 
12  per  cent. 

16  lb. 

10  lb. 

8  lb. 

14  lb. 


Silk  thrown,/ 
or  orgazine,  \ 


Of  Bologna 
and 

Piedmont, 


Of  Naples, 


14  Per  cent. 


Short  bales  with 
fear-cloth  and 
cotton-wool. 

Long  bales,  about  1  „ 

1  2  C.  with  do.  J  3° 

f  in  bales  with  fear- 7 

cloth,  J  9  100  lb. 

in  fangots  with  t 
fear-cloth,  a-  (14  lb. 

;  bout  1  half  C.  j 
in  bales,  double  ) 
canvas,  thrown  \ 
and  raw,  about  f  10 

Of  Medina,/  .  ^  C.  wt.  -> 

\  in  bales  with  fear- 
cloth  and  cotton 
wool,  about  2 
C,  wt 


}  22  lb. 


C  with  cotton  wool,  about 

V  2  1  half  C.  - - - 

m  fangots  a’Dout  j  ^  qrs.  or  2  C. 

(  about  1  1  qr.  to  1  1  half 
Ardas  filk,  in  fhort  bales  with  cot-  } 
ton  wool,  from  3  1  qr.  to  2  3  qrs.  > 

C.  wt.  - -  - —  i 

_  f  About  3  C.  wt.  and  upwards 
Of  Smyrna!  From  ->to2C  wt.  - . 

and  Cyprus,  ]  Under  2  c  wt.  - - - 

Smalts,  or  powder  blue,  in  cafks  - 

n  „  r  f  in  double  ferns,  about  3  C.  wt. 
Soap,  Lai-  1  -  -  -  ~ 

tile. 


in  Tingle  ferns,  about  3  C.  wt 
in  chefts,  about  2  1  half,  or  3  C.  40  lb. 


20  ib. 

18  lb. 

30  Ib. 

16  lb. 

14  lb. 

12  lb. 

10  per  cent. 
30  lb. 

16  lb. 


Tallow,  in  cafks,  - -  - 

r  black  and  brown,  or  bridges 
|  Outnal,  - - -  - 


12  per  cent. 
6  per  cent, 
for  want  of 
weight 


Threads, 

Sifters 

thread  \  in  certain  papers,  no  allowance. 

Tobacco,  is  ftripped  and  weighed  net,  but  the  merchants  have 
an  allowance  of  2  lb,  per  hogfhead  for  famples. 

Turpentine,  in  cafks  -  •  ■  -  - - -  13  d.  tare. 


C  Whited  brown, 

^  in  uncertain  papers,  12  per  cent,  for  papers. 


Cable-yarn,  in  winch,  from  Ruflia  — —  28  1b. 

Linnen-yarn  in  fats  ■  ■■  ■■  ■—  - -  12  per  cent. 

Art.  II.  Particular  Regulations  proper  to  this  head. 

Oil  in  cafks  pays  duty  by  meafure,  but  is  delivered  by  weight ; 
the  net  weight  is  reduced  to  gallons,  by  allowing  7  j  half  lb. 
to  a  gallon. 

To  diftinguifh  packthread  from  twine,  take  notice,  that 
twine  is  twice,  packthread  thrice,  twifted. 

Twelve  pounds  of  honey  make  a  gallon,  and  forty-two  gal¬ 
lons  a  barrel. 

Two  hundred  pounds  are  generally  reckoned  a  barrel,  in 
weight ;  but  that  weight  of  fteel  is  only  efteemed  half  a  barrel. 

When  almonds  are  imported  in  (hells,  2  ?ds  to  be  allowed 
for  fhells.  J 

When  unpolifhed  coral  is  imported,  1  3d  is  reckoned  frag¬ 
ments,  and  the  remaining  2  3ds  whole  coral ;  there  being  a 
difference,  in  the  duty,  between  whole  and  fragments. 

Briftles,  though  diftinguifbed,  in  the  book  of  rates,  into  dreft 
and  undreft,  are  all  pafled  as  undreft,  becaufe  none  are  im 
ported  perfedly  dreft.  m 

Sixty-three  bundles  of  bulrufhes  are  reckoned  to  a  load 

Backs  for  chinmies  weighing  above  1  half  C.  are  large  •  'ditto 
weighing  1  half  C.  and  under,  are  fmall.  °  "  ' 

Iron  chefts,  in  the  book  of  rates,  are  diftinguilhed  into  large 
middle,  and  fmall.  °  * 

Large,  are  1  1  qr.  yard  long. 

Middle,  1  yard  long. 

Small,  3  qrs.  yard  long. 

Old  bufhel  broken  iron,  is  fuch  as  cannot  be  ufed  without 
new  forging ;  if  there  be  any  new  fpikes,  &c.  intermixed,  they 
mult  be  feparated,  and  pay  duty,  as  manufadured  iron 

Weights  lefs  than  2  lb.  are  not  to  be  ufed  in  weighing  t<*- 
bacco,  fugar,  and  other  graff-goods. 

goolet“Xd‘°  be  atI’°cha'S<:i“  opeiiing  and  weighing 

,  Mercantile  Terms,  denoting  the  quantities 

by  which  goods  proper  to  this  head  are  rated. 

Wey  of  fait,  is  40  bufhels,  each  bufhel  84  lb. 

Mount  of  plaifter  of  Paris,  is  3000  lb.  wt. 

A  maft  of  amber,  is  2  1  half  lb. 

Little  barrel  of  anchovies,  is  to  weigh  16  lb.  of  £fh. 

GOODS  rated  by  MEASURE. 

Meafures  may  be  diftinguilhed  into  meafures  of  length,  mea- 
fures  of  capacity,  fuperficial  meafure,  and  folid  mlafure  •  of 
Wh,ch  m  them  order.  And,  firft,  of  goods  rated  by  meafce  rf 

Art  I.  If  lumens  are  contented  in  Flemifh  or  Dutch  ells 

Bu  Ininn0  arC  t0  bC  all°Wed  for  ftortners  of  meafhre!  ’ 

OfFrenchfS^  COntentec^  *n  Englifh  ells,  no  allowance. 

Uf  french  lockrams,  two  ells  in  every  120  to  be  allowed. 

On  Hamburgh  ^  ^  fettl-ed  aIIowances  for  wrappers, 

in  packs  and  bales,  1  ell  in  40,  but  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  120  ells  on  any  one  pack,  let  the  pack 


and 

Bremen  linnen, 
and  alfo 


be  ever  fo  laroc. 

O 


Hefiens  canvas, 

Dantzick  Iinnens,  4  ells  in  every  120. 

H  7  hinn?nSj  3  ells  in  every  100. 
no  allowance!*  ’  4  ^  ^  100  i  but>  if  flight 


Art. 


Of  the  Practical  Business  of  the  Custom-House, 


Art.  II.  Particular  Usages  and  Regulations. 

Linnens  are  either  contented  or  not  contented  ;  contented  is 
that  foit  of  linnen,  the  particular  length  of  each  piece  where¬ 
of  is  inferted  in  the  merchant’s  invoice,  and  alfo  marked  upon 
the  piece  itfelf,  or  upon  a  label  or  ticket  affixed  to  the  piece  ; 
linnen  not  contented,  is  that  fort  of  the  particular  length  of  each 
piece  whereof  the  merchants  have  no  account,  nor  is  the  length 
of  each  piece  marked  upon,  or  affixed  to  it. 

When  linnens  are  contented,  the  merchant  is  to  infert  the 
true  and  exa£t  contents,  or  number  of  ells,  in  each  bale,  or 
other  package,  in  the  bill  of  entry.  When  they  are  not  con¬ 
tented,  the  merchant  is  to  infert  in  the  bill  of  entry  the  number 
of  pieces  in  each  bale,  or  other  package;  and  likewife  the  total 
quantity  for  which  duty  is  paid. 

Contented  linnens  fhort  entered,  or  different  in  fort  or  fpecies 
from  the  entry,  are  to  be  feized  ;  and,  if  the  numoerof  pieces 
of  not  contented  linnens,  in  any  bale  or  other  package,  exceeds 
the  number  inferted  in  the  warrant,  the  fupernumerary  pieces 
are  to  be  feized  :  if  the  difference  between  the  total  quantity 
of  not  contented  linnens  delivered,  and  the  total  quantity  en¬ 
tered,  be  above  one  ell  for  every  piece,  the  excefs  is  to  be  flop¬ 
ped  and  fent  to  the  king’s  warehoufe  for  the  board’s  directions ; 
but,  if  the  faid  difference  be  under  one  ell  in  every  piece,  then 
a  poft-entry  may  be  admitted. 

The  land-waiters  are  to  open  and  examine  every  parcel  of 
Flemifh  and  Holland  linnens,  and  Silefia  lawns  and  cambricks  ; 
and  at  leaft  one  third  part  of  the  number  of  bales,  or  packs,  of 
all  other  linnens. 

If  the  contents  of  any  package  differ  from  the  contents  in  the 
warrant,  all  the  other  packages  are  to  be  opened  and  carefully 
examined. 

In  examining  contented  linnens,  care  is  to  be  taken  to  mea- 
fure  fome  pieces  in  every  package  opened,  to  fee  that  the  mea- 
fure  agrees  with  the  number  of  ells  marked  on  the  piece,  or  on 
the  label. 

Three  or  four  pieces,  at  leaft,  in  every  bale,  or  other  pack¬ 
age,  of  not  contented  linnens,  are  to  be  meafured ;  one  or  two 
to  be  chofen  by  the  officer,  and  the  like  number  by  the  mer¬ 
chant,  by  which  the  contents  of  the  whole  bale  are  to  be  com¬ 
puted.  In  cafe  of  difpute,  as  many  more  as  are  neceffary  to 
decide  it,  are  to  be  chofen  and  meafured  by  the  officer  and  mer¬ 
chant,  in  the  manner  above-mentioned. 

No  wrappers  are  to  be  allowed  upon  linnens  in  chefts,  cafks, 
or  fats,  nor  upon  Ruffia  linnens. 


is  32  yards. 

36  yards. 

10  yards, 
from  4  to  8  yards. 
13  yards. 


The  number  of  archeens  of  Ruffia  linnen  in  every  bale,  wrap¬ 
pers  included,  is  to  be  inferted  in  the  warrant  bv  the  importer, 
who  is  to  make  oath  of  the  truth  thereof:  after  examination 
of  the  bales,  to  prevent  concealment,  the  archeens  are  to  be 
reduced  to  Englifh  ells,  by  multiplying  them  by  57,  and  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  two  laft  figures  in  the  product.  On  fufpicion  of 
fraud,  the  officers  are  to  meafure. 

The  contents  of  the  wrappers  of  all  forts  of  linnen  are  to  be 
charged  to  account  in  the  land-waiter’s  books ;  and  duty  is  to 
be  paid  for  them,  becaufe  proper  allowances  are  made  in  an¬ 
other  manner  as  before  mentioned. 

If  any  linnens  are  ufed  as  wrappers,  which  pay  a  higher  duty 
than  the  linnens  wrapped,  and  are  not  particularly  diftinguifhed 
in  the  warrant,  they  are  to  be  feized. 

The  pieces  of  buckrams,  not  to  exceed  15  yards. 

The  pieces  of  bermillions,  not  to  exceed  40  yards. 

The  half  piece  of  ditto,  not  to  exceed  15  yards. 

The  piece  or  knot  of  bandftring  twift, 
of  caddas, 
of  check, 

The  piece^  of  Silefia  lawn, 

of  cambrick  and  other 
•  lawns, 

Of  Flemifh,  or  J  about  2  yards  wide,  6  yards  are  a  tick. 

Dutch  ticks,  J  1  yard  wide,  12  are  a  tick. 

No  poft-entry  is  to  pafs  for  contented  linnens,  or  linnens  ra¬ 
ted  by  the  piece,  without  fpecial  order  from  the  board. 

When  Englifh  and  Dutch  ells  are  both  inferted  in  the  mer¬ 
chant’s  invoice,  the  Englifh  only  are  to  be  regarded. 

The  duties  on  feveral  forts  of  linnens  differ  according  to  the 
breadth ;  the  following  limitations  of  breadth  are,  therefore,  to 
be  particularly  noted,  both  by  the  officer  and  merchant. 

Germany  and  eaft  C  narrow,  is  not  above  7  8ths  of  a  yard. 

country  linnen,  (  broad,  above  7  Sths  of  a  yard. 

„  rr  1  •  t  narrow,  not  above  half  an  Englifh  ell. 

Ruffia  linnen,  }  broa(|>  ’abovt  ha|f  an  EDgIi(h 

The  breadths  of  Fie- f  ’  8*' 

above  1  and  1  8th,  and  under  2  Englifh 
ells. 

2  ells,  and  under  3  Englifh  ells. 

.3  Englifh  ells,  and  upwards. 

Looking-glaffes  in  the  book  of  rates  are  diftinguifhed  by  cer¬ 
tain  numbers,  which  fignify  the  number  of  inches  in  the  breadth 
of  each  glafs. 


mifh  and  Dutch 
linnens  are  thus< 
limited  for  the  dif¬ 
ferent  duties. 


The  following  Table  may  be  of  fome  ufe  to  diftinguifh  linnens. 


Contented  linnens. 

Not  contented  linnens.  v 

Ufual  lengths. 

and  in  what 

Ufual.  1 

Names. 

meafure  contented. 

Names  of  pieces. 

lengths. 

Englifh  ells. 

Dutch  ells. 

Englifh  ells. 

Ilingham  -  whole  piece  - 

38  to  40 

Crocus  -  -  -  -  - 

23 

Gentifh  -  -  -  Do.  -  -  - 

42  to  47 

Dutch  barras  - 

22 

f  Bag  -  Do.  - 

'  '  r* 

50  to  S3 

Heffens  canvas  - 

28 

Hollands,  <  Gulix  -  Do.  -  -  - 

28  to  30 

Drillings  -  -  - 

17 

C  Alcumore  Do.  -  - 

34  to  38 

Dowlafs,  ^  ' 

26 

Borelaps  -  -  -  Do.  -  -  - 

40  to  65 

w  *  1  double  - 

52 

Headen  rolls  -  -  -  -  -  -  - 

40  to  120 

Garlix  l  ^  Ts;  wide  - 

26 

Hinderlinds  -  ------ 

40 

’  J  §  and  upwards 

19 

Ofnaburgs,  diftinguifhed  by  a  cathe- 

Lubeck  duck  -  - 

28 

rine  wheel,  and  the  word  Ofna-  > 

30  to  120 

Blue  paper  culelia  s  -  - 

7 

burg  ftamped  round  it  -  -  -  3 

Holland’s  duck,  a  bolt  7 

28 

Hammels  -  --  --  --  - 

70 

always  paffed  at  -  5 

Hartfords,  the  word  Hartford  ftamp-  7 

!  30  to  1 00 

Ruffia  failcloth  -  -  - 

28 

ed  thereon  with  ink  -  -  -  j 

land  upwards. 

Bolts  ufually  computed  at 

284 

Art.  III.  Mercantile  Terms  proper  to  this  head, — 
none. 


Of  GOODS  rated  by  MEASURES  of  capacity,  liquid, 

or  dry. 

Art.  I.  Allowances  upon  Delivery. 

Olives  improper  in  large  cafks  are  to  be  gauged,  and  1  3d  of 
the  contents  allowed  for  liquor. 

Every  |  ^^ea(j  j  of  wine,  which  fhall  be  run  out,  and  not 

above  9  inches  left  therein,  fhall  be  accounted  outs,  and  no 
fubfidy  paid  for  the  fame. 

Art.  11.  Particular  Usages  and  Regulations. 

If  a  merchant  enters  his  wines  filled,  he  pays  duty  only  for 
the  net  wine  contained  in  the  cafk,  and  has  no  allowance  out  of 
the  duties  for  leakage:  when  wines  are  entered  unfilled,  duty  is 
to  be  paid  for  the  full  contents  of  the  cafk,  though  it  may  want 
confidetably  of  being  full ;  but  then  the  merchant  is  allowed  12 
per  cent,  out  of  the  duties  for  leakage. 

f  Rhenifh 

Therefore,  If  cafc  of!f  rc“ch  .  .  (wine.,  imported 
’  1  Port,  or  Madeira,  f  into 

tall  other  J 


The  out-ports  want  more 
than 


66 

625 

106 


1025 

144 


1425 

6 

59 


r’  of  being  full, 

J 


The  merchant  lofes  by  entering  them  unfilled.  In  general,  if 
any  cafks  of  wine,  imported  into  the  out-ports,  want  much 
more  than  1  tenth  of  being  full,  ’tis  for  the  merchant’s  advan¬ 
tage  to  enter  them  filled  ;  otherwife  unfilled. 

Five  flafks,  or  7  and  1  half  betties  of  Florence  wine,  are  to 
be  efteemed  a  gallon.  Five  bottles  of  other  wines,  imported  in 
bottles,  to  be  reckoned  to  a  gallon,  unlefs  the  officers  or  mer¬ 
chants  think  proper  to  meafure. 

Jars  of  oil,  ufually  paffed  at  22,  24,  or  26  gallons. 

A  cbeft  of  oil,  ufually  palled  at  8  gallons. 

Barrels  of  mum,  paffed  at  48  gallons. 

Kegs  of  fpruce  beer,  at  4  gallons. 


In 


Of  the  Practical  Eusiness  of  the  Custom-House. 


In  cafe  of  leakage,  mum  barrels  and  kegs  of  fpruce  beer  may 
be  filled  up,  before  computation  is  made. 

Tar  barrels  are  to  contain  31  and  1  half  gallons,  and  are  to  be 
filled  up  before  computation  is  made  for  the  duties. 

Awms  of  Rhenilh  wines  are  generally  paffed  at  38  and  1  half 
gallons. 

Note.  To  meafure  all  forts  ofcafks,  fee  the  article  Gauging, 

Art.  III.  Mercantile  Terms  for  quantities. 

A  ton  -------  252  gallons. 

A  pipe  ------  -  126  gallons. 

An  hogfhead  -----  63  gallons. 

An  awm  -  -  -  -  -  -  42  gallons. 

A  barrel  of  fpruce  {  for  cuffoms,  42  wine  gallons. 

beer  and  mum,  \  for  excife,  32  wine  gallons. 

Of  apples,  tarras,  onions,  &c.  3  bufhels. 

Note.  There  is  no  contradiction  in  faying  here,  that  an  awm 
is  42  gallons,  and  obferving  before  that  awms  of  Rhenifh  are  paf¬ 
fed  at  38  and  1  half  gallons  :  for  the  exadt  awm  is  42  gallons, 
or  1  fixth  of  a  ton  ;  but  the  awms  imported  generally  contain  38 
and  1  half  gallons,  and  mud  be  reduced  to  awms  of  42  gal¬ 
lons  for  the  duties.  Thus,  the  exa£t  butt  or  pipe  is  126  gal¬ 
lons;  but  the  butts  and  pipes  imported  contain  fometimes  con- 
ftderably  more,  and  fometimes  a  good  deal  lefs,  than  that  quan¬ 
tity.  Obferve  the  fame  diftin&iort  with  refpedl  to  barrels  of 
mum. 

Of  GOODS  rated  by  fuperficial  and  folid  meafure. 

Art.  I.  Allowances, — none. 

Art.  II.  Particular  Usages  and  Regulations. 

If  balks  are  above  8  inches  fquare,  they  are  to  be  accounted 
timber,  and  meafured. 

Five  gally-tiles,  of  5  inches  fquare,  are  efteemed  a  foot. 

Four  gally-tiles,  of  6  inches  fquare,  make  a  foot. 

In  computing  the  contents  of  round  cylindrical  timber,  one- 
fourth  of  the  girt  is  taken  for  the  fide  of  a  fquare,  and  then  you 
proceed  as  if  it  was  fquare  timber. 

Round  conical  timber,  as  malls,  &c.  is  reduced  to  fquare 
timber  by  adding  the  girt,  at  the  large  end,  and  the  girt  at  the 
lelfer  end  together,  and  taking  one  eighth  of  the  fum  for  the  fide 
of  a  fquare. 

Unequal-fided  timber  is  reduced  to  fquare  timber,  by  taking 
One-fourth  of  the  girt  in  the  middle  for  the  fide  of  a  fquare. 

In  meafuring  pyramidical  timber,  where  ends  are  parallelo¬ 
grams,  the  practice  is,  to  take  half  the  fum  of  the  breadths  of 
the  two  ends  for  the  mean  breadth,  and  half  the  fum  of  the 
thicknefies,  for  the  mean  thicknefs ;  and  then  to  multiply  the 
product  of  the  mean  breadth  and  mean  thicknefs  by  the  length. 

Thefe  cuftomary  methods  of  meafuring  timber  deviate  from 
the  true ;  but  our  bufinefs  is  to  give  an  account  of  practice. 
Yet  we  fhall  not  be  wanting  to  give  the  complete  theory  of 
menfuration,  under  it’s  proper  article. 

Bafket  rods  pay  duty  by  the  bundle,  which  is  to  be  three  feet 
about  the  band  ;  if  the  band,  or  circumference  of  the  bundle, 
exceeds  three  feet,  duty  mult  be  paid  according  to  the  proportion 
which  the  area  of  a  circle,  where  the  circumference  is  three  feet, 
bears  to  the  area  of  a  circle  of  any  other  circumference;  and 
circles  are  in  proportion  to  one  another  as  the  fquare  of  their 
circumferences,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  as  the  fquares  of 
their  diameters. 

I  he  inches  of  wainfcot  boards  are  computed,  in  proportion 
to  their  lengths  and  thicknefies,  according  to  the  following  table. 


V 

1  qr.  of  an  inch. 

Half  an  inch. 

3  qrs.  of  an  in. 

1  inch. 

u 

<S3 

1  2 

4  boards  make 
an  inch. 

2  to  an  inch. 

4  to  3  inches. 

1  to  an  inch. 

S) 

c 

9 

1 6  to  3  inches. 

8  to  3  inches. 

16  to  9  inches. 

4  to  3  inches. 

-I 

6 

8  to  an  inch, 

4  to  an  inch. 

8  to  3  inches. 

2  to  an  inch. 

Square  feet  of  Plank  are  reduced  to  folid  feet,  or  loads,  by  the 

following  table. 


It  fometimes  happens  that  goods  upon  delivery  are  found  to 
have  received  damage.  In  this  cafe  the  furveyor  and  land- 
waiters  are  to  make  their  report  on  the  back  of  the  warrant,  and 
return  it  to  the  collector  and  principal  officers,  who  are  then  to 
chufe  two  indifferent  and  experienced  merchants,  to  view  the 
goods,  and  upon  oath  to  determine  the  quantum  of  the  damage. 
Then  the  furveyor  and  land-waiters  certify  that  the  goods  viewed 
by  the  merchants  are  the  fame  for  which  duty  was  paid  :  where¬ 
upon  a  certificate  of  the  whole  proceeding  *  is  made  out,  and 
a  proportional  abatement  of  duty  is  made,  and  repaid  to  thfe 
merchant,  upon  his  figning  the  receipt. 

*  The  form  of  a  Certificate  of  DAMAdE. 

Port  of  7  We  hereby  certify,  that,  on  the  day  of 

J  1751,  A  B  did  enter  and  pay  all  his  majetty’s  fubfidies, 
cuftoms,  and  duties,  inwards,  for  tons  of 
in  the  of  C  D  matter,  from  ancj 

the  proper  officers,  appointed  to  attend  the  delivery,  having 
reported  the  fame  to  be  much  damaged  by  fait  water  we,  there¬ 
upon  chofe  E  F  and  G  H,  two  indifferent  merchants,  to  view 
the  faid  and  afeertain  the  damage  they  have 

received.  And  the  faid  E  F  and  GH,  having  this  day  made 
oath  before  us,  that  the  faid  by  reafon  of 

the  faid  damage,  are  diminifhed  in  value  one  third  part ;  which 
being  alfo  verified  by  the  certificate  of  the  delivering  officers, 
we  have,  therefore,  this  day  repaid  to  the  faid  A  B  one  third 
part  of  the  duties  by  him  firft  paid.  Dated  at  the  Cuftom- 
houfe,  this 

Colleftor, 
Comptroller. 

E  F,  G  H,  merchants  and  dealers  in  jointly 

make  oath,  that  they  have  viewed  and  carefully  examined 

imported  by 

A  B,  and  found  them  to  be  fo  much  damaged  by  fait  water, 
that,  to  the  beft  of  their  fkill  and  judgment,  the  value  of  the 
faid  goods  appeared  to  be  diminilhed  one  third  part. 

EF. 

„  ,  G  H. 

Sworn  before  7  Colleftor, 

J  Comptroller, 

If,  upon  delivery  of  foreign  goods,  it  appears  that  the  mer¬ 
chant,  through  inadvertency  or  miftake,  hath  entered  and  paid 
duty  for  a  greater  quantity  than  is  really  imported  and  delivered, 
the  furveyor  and  land-waiters  muff  certify  the  cafe  on  the  war¬ 
rant,  and  return  it  to  the  colle&or  and  principal  officers ;  who 
thereupon  call  on  the  merchant,  or  his  known  agent,  to  make 
oath  to  the  quantity  received,  and  alfo  of  the  reafon  of  the  over¬ 
entry  ;  the  truth  whereof  being  confirmed  by  the  certificate  of 
the  delivering  officers,  the  duty  for  the  quantity  over-entered  is 
repaid,  and  the  merchant  gives  a  receipt  for  it  f.  But,  if  due 
proof  be  made  before  the  entry  is  polled  into  the  king’s  books, 
the  duty  may  be  repaid  without  all  this  trouble,  as  hath  been 
before  obferved. 

f  The  form  of  a  Certificate  of  Over-Entry; 

Port  of  7  We  do  hereby  certify,  that,  on  the  day  of 

,  .  J  .  1 75 G  H  did  here  enter  and  pay  his  maiefty’s 
duties,  inwards,  for  -  in  the  - 

C  D  matter,  from  _  anci  jt  appearing  to  us, 

as  well  by  the  certificate  of  the  proper  officers  who  attended 
the  delivery,  as  by  the  affidavit  of  the  faid  G  H,  that  no  more 
*?an.  was  imported  in  and  delivered  out  of 

the  laid  veffel ;  and  that,  confequently,  the  laid  G  H  hath 
over  entered 

We  have,  therefore,  this  day  repaid  the  duties  for  the  faid 
quantity  over-entered.  Dated  at  the  Cuftom-Houfe. 

Colleftor. 
Comptroller. 

G  H  maketh  oath,  that  no  more  than 
was  imported  in  the  veffel  above-mentioned,  and  that  the  rea- 
lon  of  the  over-entry  was 

1  '  .  *  4  «\j  i  ......  j.  ’■  j'T  111 . 

Sworn  before  us  7  CoIIeftor, 

J  Comptroller. 


G  Hi 


in  inches. 


4 

3 

2 

n 

1 

2 


Square  feet  in  a 

Square  feet  in  a 

folid  foot. 

load. 

✓ 

3 

150 

4 

200 

4,8 

240 

6 

8 

3°° 

4C0 

12 

000 

16 

800 

J  K.  land-furveyor,  and  J  H,  J  W,  land-waiters,  do  hereb' 
certify,  that  no  more  than 

appears  to  us  to  have  been  delivered  out  of  the  faid  veffel ;  anc 
*hat  we  have  no  reafon  to  fufpeft  any  fraud. 

J  K,  Land-furveyor. 
j  ^  |  Land-waiters. 

R  .  Cuftom-Houfe,  the  day  of 
eceived  of  the  colleftor  of  his  majefty’s  cuftoms,  at  this  por 
e  um  °*  in  full  of  this  over-entry. 


Art.  III.  Mercantile  Terms  for  quantities. 

a  50  fo,id  or  cubic  fcEt- 

Lng  olw^°,htrd  is  mean*  a  ^ 

Every  thing  material  beino;  thus  : 

pafs,  with  refpefl:  to  the  afeertainino-  the  f  o  a  ”arrowcom; 
foreign  goods  imported,  we  fhall  proceed  ?UantUy  of 

left  ncceflary  to  the  merchant.  ^  ef  l^inSs>  not 

4 


Branches  repaid 


I 


£>00^s  imported  be  entitled  to  a  premium  after  en 

th-uthevT’  ^  °fffi,cers  Wl11  examine  them  carefully,  and 
that  they  be  cleanfed  and  garbled  from  all  dirt,  drofs,  &c.  a 
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are  in  good  merchantable  condition*  and  have  all  the  other 
qualifications  required  by  law.  Then  the  true  quantit.es,  qua 
lities  circumftances  of  importation,  Sic.  are  cert.hed  at  large, 
bv  the  proper  officers  J.  This  certificate  is  delivered  to  the  im¬ 
porter -who,  upon  producing  the  fame  to  the  comm.ffioners, 
or  officers  appointed  by  law  to  pay  the  premium,  will  have  it 
put  in  due  courfe  of  payment  accordingly. 

J  The  Form. 

Cuflom-Houfe.  1 75 1  • 

Thefe  are  to  certify  whom  it  may  concern,  that  the  goods  un¬ 
dermentioned  were  imported  in  the  (hip  where¬ 
of  is  mailer,  from  con- 

figned  to,  and  entered  by  _  the 

day  of  v*z>  - 


lies  inwards,  from  the  colleftor  and  comptrdller  f,  and  proof  is  td 
be  made,  that  the  goods  to  be  exported  are  the  very  fame  goods 
mentioned  in  the  certificate,  by  the  oaths  of  the  exporter,  add 
the  merchants  through  whofe  hands  they  have  paffed.  The  ex¬ 
porter  then  enters  the  goods  outwards,  as  in  the  common  way 
of  exportation ;  which  fee  under  the  article  Exportation, 
where  whatever  is  eflfential  to  the  praftica!  bufinefs  of  a  mer¬ 
chant  will  be  found.  The  cocket  granted  upon  this  occafion  is 
called  a  certificate  cocket  *,  and  differs  a  little  in  form  from  com¬ 
mon  over-fea  cockets.  Notice  of  the  time  of  (hipping  is  to  be 
given  to  the  fearcher,  who  attends  the  (hipping,  examines  and 
afcertains  the  quantity,  and  returns  the  cocket  endorfed,  to  the 
officers  who  granted  it :  all  other  proceedings  at  clearing  the  vef- 
fel  are  the  fame  as  have  been  before  explained. 

•j-  The  form  of  a  Certificate  of  Payment  of  Duty  In- 

WA  Rt>S, 


which  goods  are  of  the  growth  and  produce  of 

as  appears  to  us  by  a  certificate  under  the  hands  attd  feals  of 

dated 

and  the  affidavit  of  the  faid  matter, 


dated 


Thefe  are  to  certify,  that,  in  purfuance  of  an  aft  of  parlia¬ 
ment  paffed  in  fecond  year  of  his  prefent  majefty,  intitled 
An  Aft  for  the  better  prefervation  of  his  majelly’s  woods  in 
America,  and  for  the  encouragement  of  the  importation  of  na¬ 
val  (lores  from  thence,  &c.  We  have  viewed 


and  we  find  the  faid  goods  duly  qualified,  and  intitled  to  the 
reward  and  premium  appointed  by  the  above  faid  aft. 


C'uftbm-Houfe,  the  day  of 

in  the  of  mailer, 

for  t 

A  H,  merchant. 

Fifteen  hundred  weight  of  German  (leel ;  the  old  fubfidy,  new 
fubfidy,  one-third  and  two-thirds  fubfidies,  and  fubfidy  (1747) 
and  import:  1690*  whereof  were  paid  here,  inwards,  per  fe, 
in  the 

mailer,  from 

ch  the  day  of  17s  I. 

Collector, 

A  H  maketh  oath,  that  the  contents  7 
of  the  abdve  certificate  are  true,  J 

AH. 


Portage  is  an  allowance,  or  premium,  paid  to  matters  of 
(hips,  for  making  a  true  report  of  their  cargoes.  To  obtain  it, 
as  foot!  as  the  cargo  is  delivered,  and  the  duties  all  paid,  the 
matter  mutt  apply  to  the  land-furveyor,  who  will  give  him  a 
certificate  that  he  has  made  a  true  report,  and  is  duly  intitled  to 
portage ;  wherein  will  be  alfo  expretted  the  amount  of  the 
branches  of  duty  for  the  whole  cargo,  out  of  which  portage  is 
payable.  This  certificate  the  matter  carries  to  the  colleftor  and 
comptroller,  who  examine  it,  and  compute  the  amount  of  the 
portage :  then  a  portage  bill  *  is  made  out  and  figned,  and  the 
money  is  paid,  according  to  the  following  rates,  viz. 

*  A  Portage  Bill, 

Port  of  \  CD,  mailer  of  the  from  Genoa, 

j  who  reported  the  day  of 

hath  made  a  true  report,  as  appears  upon  comparing  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  delivery  with  his  report,  and  is  duly  intitled  to 
portage.  The  total  amount  of  the 

upon  his  cargo,  being  the  branches  out  of 
which  portage  is  due,  is  pounds 

lh  filings  pence 

Land-furveyor. 

The  old  fubfidy,  Sec. 

upon  the  cargo  above-mentioned,  amounts  to 

and  the  portage  for  the 

fame,  after  the  rate  of  per  cent  is 

Comptroller. 

Cuflom-Houfe,  the  day  of 

Received,  of  the  colleftor  of  his  majefty’s  cuftoms  at  this  port, 
the  fum  of  in  full  of  the 

above 

Portage  Bill.  C  D. 

*  Rates  of  Portage,  allowed  to  fuch  matters  of  (hips  who 
make  a  true  report  of  their  cargoes,  without  fraud  or  referve. 

,  0  ,  f  On  the  amount  of  the  old  fubfidy,  1  per 

V  ines  os.  cent,  additional  duty,  and  imports  on  all 

per  cent.  £  wine  imported  in  the  veflel. 

Currants,  6  s.  8  d.  C  On  the  old  fubfidy,  i  per  cent,  and  petty 
per  cent.  \  cuftom. 

Norway  goods,  2 1.  C  Qn  ^  0jj  fubfidy  and  petty  cuftom. 

per  cent.  f  ‘ 

Othergoods,  10s.  C  On  the  old  fubfidy,  1  percent,  additional  du- 
per  cent.  \  ty,  and  petty  cuftom  on  the  whole  cargo. 
Note,  that  no  portage  bill  is  to  be  paid,  unlefs  it  amounts  to 
ten  (hillings. 

Of  Re-Exportation. 

If  foreign  goods  and  merchandizes  be  exported  within  three 
years  from  the  importation,  reckoning  from  the  time  of  the 
matter's  report,  the  greateft  part  of  the  duties  firft  paid  are  drawn- 
back. 

The  general  rule  for  the  drawback,  as  has  been  (hewn  by 
the  examples  of  computation,  is  all  but  the  moiety  of  the  old 
fubfidy  ;  but  there  are  feveral  exceptions  to  this,  which  (hall 
be  fully  explained  under  the  article  Drawbacks. 

The  manner  of  proceeding  at  the  cuftom-houfe  in  this  cafe 
is,  that  a  certificate  mutt  be  obtained  of  the  payment  of  the  du- 
V'ol.  I. 


Note,  It  fometimes  happens,  that,  before  the  goods  are  ex¬ 
ported,  they  pafs  through  two  or  three  hands ;  for  inftance,  fup- 
pofe  A  H  the  importer,  had  fold  the  above  goods  to  C  D,  who 
fold  them  again  to  W  K,  who  reported  them  ;  in  this  cafe,  the 
oaths  at  the  foot  of  the  certificate  would  (land  thus: 

A  H  maketh  oath,  that  the  15  C.  wt.  of  Gerpian  (leel,  im¬ 
ported  by  him  in  the  and  for  which 

he  paid  duty  on  the  as  is  abovementioned, 

Was  by  him  fold  and  delivered  to  G  D,  on  the 

A  H. 

C  D  maketh  oath,  that  he  delivered  to  W  K,  on  the 

the  15  C.  wt.  of  German  Iteel,  which  he 
bought  of  A  H,  bn  the 

C  D. 

W  K  maketh  oath,  that  the  15  C.  wt.  of  German  (leel,  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  above  certificate,  is  the  very  fame  (leel,  and  no 
other,  which  he  bought  of  C  D,  on  the 

W  K. 

*  The  form  of  a  Certificate  Cocket, 

[Three  (hillings  and  fix-pence,] 

Port  of  ?  Know  ye  that  Robert  Devvick  hath  regnlarly 

Sunderland,  j  entered,  in  the  Falcon  of  this  place,  himfelf  maf- 
ter  for  Am  Herd  am,  1500  pipe-ftaves,  imported  December  I, 
1748,  and  all  duties  inwards  then  paid  per  fe,  in  the  fame  (hip 
from  Dantzick,  as  by  certificate  appears. 

Dated  at  the  Cuftom-Honfe, 

March  7,  1749; 

Some  time  after  the  departure  of  the  veflel,  the  merchant  Ex¬ 
porter  may  apply  to  the  collector  and  comptroller  for  the  draw?- 
back,  who  will  thereupon  make  out  a  debenture  f,  upon  an 
eighteen-penny  (lamp,  containing  a  clear  and  diftinft  narrative 
of  the  whole  proceeding,  with  the  merchant’s  oath,  that  the  goods 
are  really  and  truly  exported  to  parts  beyond  the  feas,  and  not 
relanded,  nor  intended  to  be  relanded,  or  brought  on  (hore 
again;  and  alfo  the  fearcher’s  certificate  of  the  quality  and  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  goods,  and  the  time  of  (hipping,  underwrote.  The 
debenture  being  thus  duly  made  out;  and  (worn  to,  the  branches 
of  duty  to  be  repaid  are  endorfed,  the  merchant’s  receipt  taken 
below,  and  the  money  due  paid. 

The  form  of  a  Debenture  for  Foreign  Goods. 

Port  of  ?  Thefe  are  to  certify  that  A  H  did  enter  with 
j  us,  on  the  day  of 

matter,  for 

fifteen  hundred  weight  of  German  (leel;  the  old 
fubfidy,  new  fubfidy,  one-third  fubfidj  j  and  two  thirds  fubfi¬ 
dies,  fubfidy  1747,  and  impott  1690,  were  paid  here,  in¬ 
wards,  per  fe,  in  the  matter, 

from  oil  the  day  of 

1-751,  as  appears  by  certificate  of  the  colleftor  inwards:  and, 
for  further  manifettation  of  hi?  juft  dealing  herein,  the  faid  A  H 
hath  this  day  made  oath  of  the  fame  before  us.  Dated  at  the 
Cuftoin-Houfe. 

Colleftor. 

Comptroller, 

T  t  Of 
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Of  Exportation. 

When  you  intend  to  export  goods  to  foreign  parts,  write 
four  bills  of  entry,  in  the  form  below  J.  Go  to  the  cuftora- 
houfe,  and  deliver  them  to  the  colle£tor,  or  his  clerk.  The 
duties  if  any  due,  will  be  computed,  and  demanded  ;  upon 
payment,  a  cocket  [fee  the  form  ||]  certifying  the  payment  of 
duty,  or  the  regular  entry  of  the  goods,  if  not  liable  to  duty, 
will  be  delivered  to  you,  which  keep  till  you  intend  to  fhip  the 
goods.  Before  {hipping,  deliver  the  cocket  to  the  fearcher,  and 
give  him  notice  of  the  time  when  you  intend  to  {hip  them  ;  for 
no  goods  are  to  be  landed  or  {hipped  but  in  the  prefence  of  a 
proper  officer.  The  fearcher  will  attend  and  examine,  and 
count,  weigh,  or  meafure  the  goods  ;  which  done,  they  are 
put  on  board,  and  the  fearcher  certifies  the  quantity  {hipped 
on  the  back  of  the  cocket,  which  is  then  returned  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  officers  with  whom  it  remains  till  the  mafter  comes  to 
dear.  When  the  mafter  comes,  the  cockets  for  all  the  goods 
on  board  are  colletted,  and  entered  in  what  is  called  a  report 
outwards  [fee  the  form  below  *J  upon  the  mafter’s  declaring 
the  faid  cockets  to  contain  a  true  account  of  his  whole  cargo. 
To  this  report  the  mafter  makes  oath  before  the  collector  and 
comptroller,  pays  his  clearing  charge,  his  cockets  are  deli¬ 
vered,  and  he  is  at  liberty  to  proceed  on  his  voyage. 

J  The  form  of  an  Outward  Entry. 

[Sometimes  6  d,  fometimes  i  s.  is  charged  for  the  colleflor,  for 
writipg  thefe  entries,  which  the  merchant  faves  by  writing 
them  himfelf.] 

March  io,  1751. 

In  the  Swift  B.  B.  Thomas  Hall  mailer,  for  Dort, 

I  L  John  Long. 

No  1,  to  3-.  80  Guilders  of  coals. 

400  Pieces,  containing  380  C.  wf.  of  lead. 

3  Bales,  containing  50  pieces  of  baiz. 

|j  The  form  of  an  Over-sea  Cocket. 

<.  [Three  {hillings  and  fix-pence  ] 

•  Port  of  7  Know  ye,  that  John  Long,  Br.  hath  here  paid 
Sunderland.  J  his  majefty’s  over-fea  duty  for  80  chalders  of 
coals,  and  400  pieces,  containing  380  C.  wt.  of  lead  ;  and 
hath  alfo  entered  free  three  bales,  containing  50  pieces  of  baiz, 

in  the  Swift  of  Stockton,  Thomas  Hall,  mafter,  for  Dort. 

* 

Dated  at  the  Cuftom  Houfe,  Collector, 

this  10th  of  March,  1751.  Comptroller. 

*  The  form  of  a  Report  Outwards. 


rant  [fee  the  form  below  f]  is  made  out,  and  delivered  to  the 
furveyor,  who  places  a  tidefman  on  board,  to  take  an  account 
of  the  chalders  {hipped.  The  intended  number  of  chalders 
being  {hipped,  the  tidefman  returns  the  warrant  to  the  fur¬ 
veyor,  who  examines,  certifies,  and  returns  it  to  the  officers 
who  grant  it,  with  whom  it  remains  till  the  mafter  comes  to 
clear;  and  then  the  entries,  cocket,  and  report  are  made  out, 
in  the  fame  form  and  manner  as  is  before  explained. 

f  The  form  of  a  Warrant  of  Sufferance  for  {hipping 
Coals  intended  for  Exportation. 

[Fee  included  in  the  report  outward;.] 

March  7,  1751. 

In  the  Mermaid,  B.  B.  Robert  Say,  mafter,  for  Amfterdam, 
the  mafter  50  chalders  of  coals! 

(duties  depoftted)  to  be  {hipped,  but  not  exported  till  further 
order. 

To  the  furveyor.  Comptroller 

Collector. 

Mafters  who  clear  over-fea  with  coals,  fometimes  find  them- 
felves  obliged  to  deliver  their  cargoes  in  England  ;  in  which 
cafe  they  poft  the  coal-duty  at  the  port  of  delivery  ;  the  over- 
fea  duty,  therefore,  is  to  be  repaid;  and,  to  obtain  an  order 
for  repayment,  they  muft  firft  apply  to  the  colleftor  and  comp¬ 
troller  of  the  lading-port  for  a  certificate  of  the  payment  of  the 
over-fea  duty.  [See  the  form  below  J.J  Then,  before  the 
collector,  comptroller,  or  other  perfon  properly  authorized, 
they  muft  make  an  affidavit  according  to  the  form  *.  This  affi¬ 
davit,  together  with  the  return  or  certificate  of  delivery  upon 
the  coaft,  and  alfo  the  certificate  of  the  payment  of  the  over- 
fea  duty  are  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  any  perfon  who  has  a 
correfpondent  at  London,  in  order  to  be  laid  before  the  board 
of  cufloms ;  who,  if  the  proof  appears  to  be  clear  and  fatis- 
factory,  will  fend  orders  to  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  the 
port  where  the  over-fea  duty  was  paid,  to  permit  the  like  quan¬ 
tity  of  coals  to  be  exported  duty  free;  upon  the  receipt  of  which 
orders,  and  the  application  of  the  proper  perfon,  they  generally 
repay  the  duty. 

t  The  f°rm  of  a  Certificate  of  payment  of  the  Over-Sea 
Duty,  necefl'ary  to  obtain  repayment,  when  coals  have  been 
delivered  coaft-wife. 

[One  {hilling  was  ufually  taken  for  the  colle&or,  who  may 
give  the  certificate  gratis.] 

Port  of  7  We  hereby  certify,  that  Richard  Gray  did,  on 

Sunderland.  J  the  8th  of  March,  1751,  pay  his  majefty’s  over- 
fea  duty  at  this  port,  for  60  chalders  of  coals,  Newcaftie  mea¬ 
fure,  in  the  Sea-Horfe  of  this  place,  himfelf  mafter,  for  Sche- 
dam. 


[Deputies  fees  2  s.  6  d.  for  a  Britilh  man,  and  3  s.  4  d.  for  a 
foreigner;  nothing  more  due  to  the  collector,  or  any  other  of¬ 
ficer.} 

Outwards. 

Port  of  ?  In  the  fhip  of  -  |J 

j  built,  property  -all  about  tons 

with  men  of  which  ||  men 

and  |]  befides  a  man  mafter  for  this 

prefent  voyage  to  in 


I  do  fvvear,  that  the  entry  above-written,  now  tendered  and 
fubfcribed  by  me,  is  a  juft  report  of  the  name  of  my  fhip,  it’s 

burden,  built,  property,  number  and  country  of  mariners,  the 
prefent  mafter,  and  voyage:  and  that  it  further  contains  a  true 
account  of  my  lading,  with  the  particular  marks,  numbers, 
quantity,  quality,  and  property  of  all  the  goods  and  merchan¬ 
dizes  in  my  faid  fliip,  to  the  bt-ft  of  my  knowledge  or  belief: 
and  that  I  will  not  fuffer  to  be  relanded,  in  any  part  of  Great- 
Britain,  any  certificate  goods  which  I  have  on  board,  nor  take 
in  any  more  goods  for  this  prefent  voyage,  without  duly  entering 
and  adding  the  fame  to  this  report. 

So  help  me  God. 

Sworn  before  us  the  7  Collector, 
day  of  J  Comptroller. 


*  *  -  t  .  .  ' 

The  articles  of  goods  exported,  which  are  liable  to  dut) 
intitled  to  bounty,  are  but  few  ;  and  the  quantities  are  d 
mined  either  by  number,  weight,  or  dry  meafure  :  as,  t! 
fore,  the  manner  of  afcertaining  the  quantities  muft  be 
plain  and  evident,  it  is  needlefs  to  fay  any  thing  on  that 
je£t;  only  let  it  be  noted,  that,  when  merchants 'make  juft 
tries  of  their  goods,  they  are  to  be  at  no  charge,  in  the’  o1 
ing,  examining,  weighing,  meafuring,  or  repacking  the  go! 
all  which  are  to  be  done  at  the  officers  charge. 

What  has  been  faid  contains  the  regular  method  of  ente 
goods  outwards,  as  prefcribed  by  law  ;“but  the  practice  at  C 
derland,  with  refpeft  to  coals,  is  fomewhat  different. 

Before  any  coals  are  {flipped,  you  muft  go  to  the  cuft 
houfe,  and  make  a  depofit  in  the  colleftor’s  hands  of  the  < 
of  fo  many  chalders  as  you  intend  to  fhip  :  whereupon  a  v 


Dated  at  the  Cuftom-Houfe,  Coheflor, 

Comptroller. 

Goods  exported,  900  I. 

Coals  exported,  900  1. 


i8oqL 

Affidavit  of  the  identity  of  the  Coai,s  entered  over-fia, 
but  delivered  in  England. 

[This  bufinefs  is  not  reftrained  to  officers ;  mafters  may  apply 
to  fuch  perfons,  properly  authorized,  as  they  find  to  work 
the  cheapeft,] 

> 

Richard  Gray  maketh  oath,  That  the  60  Chalders  of  coals, 
Newcaftie  meafure,  delivered  at  Lynn,  out  of  the  Sea-Horfe 
of  Sunderland,  himfelf  mafter,  and  which  made  out  thefe  130 
Chalders  Winchefter  meafure,  are  the  very  fame  coals  for 
which  he  paid  his  majefty’s  over-fea  duties  at  Sunderland, 
the  8th  day  of  March,  1751,  in  the  fame  fhip,  himfelf  mafter, 
tor  Schedam,  as  appears  by  certificate  of  the  proper  officer, 
annexed  ;  and  that  no  part  thereof  was,  directly  or  indirectly, 
landed  or  difcharged  in  foreign  parts.  And  this  deponent 
further  nuketh  oath,  that  lie  is  a  natural-born  fubjeCt  .of 
v-rreat-Bntain  ;  that  he  never  yet  received  any  allowance 
lor  the  duties  of  the  above  coals;  and  that  he  hath  no 
bonds,  become  forfeited  to  the  crown,  {landing  out  undis¬ 
charged.  0 

Sworn  before,  &c.  p  p 


When  goods  intitled  to  bounty  are  exported,  the  merchant 
(a  ter  entering  them,  and  taking  out  a  cocket  as  before  directed) 
is  to  give  bond  for  the  exportation  ;  and  the  officers  ought  to 
be  more  than  ordinarily  careful  and  exafl  in  taking  the  quan¬ 
tities,  and  examining  whether  the  goods  have  all  the  legal  re¬ 
queues  to  intitle  them  to  bounty.  When  the  fhip  is  failed, 
an  c  ear  o  the  coaft,  the  exporter  may  apply  to  the  collector 
an  comptro  er  for  the  debenture;  which  being  duly  Signed, 
the  bounty  will  be  paid  him  immediately  at  the  port,  if  there 
be  money  on  the  proper  branches :  but  if  there  be  not,  the  de¬ 
benture  will  be  delivered  to  him,  and  he  muft  apply  for  pay¬ 
ment  at  London  [fee  forms  of  debentures  both  for  bounties  and 
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draw- 
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drawbacks  *.]  The  tenour  of  all  debentures  is  much  the  fame  ; 
fo  that,  though  there  be  feveral  articles  of  goods  intitled  to 
bounties  and  drawbacks,  the  fpecimens  given  may  fuffice,  both 
to  give  merchants  a  general  notion  of  the  manner  of  proceed¬ 
ing,  and  to  enable  officers  to  make  out  proper  debentures  in  all 
other  cafes. 

*A  Corn  Debenture. 

[No  fee.] 

Port  of  7  Thefe  are  to  certify,  that  I 

5  Ihipped  for  in  the  a 

Britifh  Ihip,  whereof  the  mailer,  and 

two-thirds  of  the  mariners,  are  his  majelly’s  fubjeds, 

Wincheller  meafure,  and  that 
the  price  of  of  the  meafure  aforefaid, 

in  the  port  of  the  lalt  market  day,  did  not 

exceed 

Witnefs  my  hand  the 

maketh  oath,  that  the  corn  herein  men¬ 
tioned  is  not  relanded,  or  intended  to  be  relanded,  in  Great- 
Britain,  or  the  illands  of  Guernfey  or  Jerfey. 

maketh  oath,  the  contents  of  the  certificate 
abovementioned  are  true. 

Bond  is  taken  in  penalty  of  that  the 

corn  abovementioned  (the  danger  of  the  feas  excepted)  lhall  be 
exported  into  parts  beyond  the  feas,  and  not  be  again  landed 
in  the  kingdom  of  Great-Britain,  or  the  illands  of  Guernfey  or 
Jerfey. 

The  corn  abovementioned,  viz. 

was  Ihipped  in  the  faid  fhip,  the 

day  of 

Landwaiter, 

Searcher. 

The  velTel  abovementioned'  is 

mafter,  and  two  thirds  of  the  mariners  his  majelly’s  fubjedls. 

The  money  to  be  paid  for  the  corn  within  \ 
mentioned,  purfuant  to  an  aft  of  par-  f 
liament  for  encouraging  the  exportation  f 
of  corn,  amounts  to  -  -  -  -  -  J 

Collector, 

Comptroller. 

When  there  is  not  money  at  the  port,  the  collector  certifies  ac¬ 
cordingly,  and  then  delivers  the  debenture  to  the  exporter,  who 
applies  to  the  commiffioners  of  the  culloms  for  payment,  and 
their  fecretary  thereupon  endorfes  an  order  to  the  receiver-gene¬ 
ral  to  pay  it  in  a  limited  time. 

As  the  bounties  on  corn  exported  are  very  confiderable,  that 
article  has  been  thought  worthy  of  fome  particular  regulations, 
with  refped  to  the  Chipping  it  ;  which  it  will  not  be  amifs  to 
note. 

When  a  merchant  fignifies  his  intention  to  fhip  corn,  in- 
titled  to  bounty,  entries  are  not  polled  immediately,  and  a 
cocket  granted,  as  is  ufually  done  for  other  goods  ;  but  the  col¬ 
lector  and  comptroller  grant  a  fufferance  to  fhip  the  intended 
quantity,  directed  to  the  patent-fearcher,  furveyor,  and  land- 
waiter,  who  are  to  attend  the  meafuring  and  Ihipping  thereof. 
A  round  llrike  is  to  be  made  ufe  of  ,  in  meafuring  the  corn,  the 
middle  whereof  is  to  be  entered  upon  the  edge  of  the  bulhel  or 
meafure,  and  it  is  to  be  palled  over  the  top  of  the  bulhel  with  a 
fwift  circular  motion  :  and,  for  expedition’s  fake,  a  tub,  con¬ 
taining  four  Wincheller  bulhels,  may  alfo  be  ufed  in  the  ad- 
meafurement.  When  the  corn  is  meafured  and  Ihipped,  the 
quantity  and  quality  are  to  be  indorfed  on  the  fufferance,  which 
is  to  be  returned  to  the  colledor.  The  exporter  is  then  to  certi¬ 
fy  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  corn  Ihipped,  in  writing,  un¬ 
der  his  hand;  which  certificate  is  to  be  verified  by  the  oath  of 
one  or  more  creditable  perfons  ;  whereupon  bond  is  to  be  given 
for  exporting  the  corn,  and  for  bringing  a  certificate  of  the 
landing  thereof  beyond  feas:  then  entries  are  to  be  palled,  and 
a  cocket  in  due  form  delivered  to  the  merchant,  who  is  to  en- 
dorfe  the  quantity  of  corn  Ihipped  thereon,  before  the  fhip  is 
cleared. 

The  regulations  for  malt  are  fomewhat  different.  Malt  may 
be  entered  at  once,  without  a  previous  fufferance,  and  bond 
may  be  given  at  the  time  of  entry.  It  is  then  to  be  meafured 
and  Ihipped,  as  it  comes  to  hand.  If  the  quantity  to  be  Ihipped 
be  greater  than  the  quantity  entered,  the  merchant  mull  make 
a  frelh  entry,  and  give  a  frelh  bond  ;  if  Jefs,  the  quantity  Ihort- 
fhipped  is  to  be  endorfed  by  the  merchant  in  the  bond,  a  proper 
exception  being  made  in  the  condition  of  fuch  bonds  for  that 
purpofe. 

The  barley  to  be  made  into  malt  for  exportation  is  entered 
with  the  excife  officers,  and  their  certificates  of  the  quantity 
are  to  be  annexed  to  the  debenture.  The  bounty  is  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  for  half  as  much  more  barley  as  was  lleeped;  or,  which 
is  the  fame  thing,  the  bounty  is  3  s,  9  d.  per  quarter  upon  the 
barley  lleeped. 

No  lees  are  to  be  taken  for  debentures,  difpatches,  or  any 
other  matters  relating  to  the  exportation  of  corn. 

When  the  price  ol  wheat  is  from  46  s,  to  50  s.  a  quarter,  no 
bounty  is  to  be  allowed. 


When  wheat  and  rye  mixed  are  exported,  bounty  is  to  be  paid 
as  if  the  whole  quantity  was  rye. 

Flour  exported  is  to  be  weighed,  and  not  meafured  ;  448  lb. 
is  to  be  allowed  to  a  quarter.  It  may  be  weighed  and  Ihipped, 
as  it  comes  from  the  mil!  ;  or  the  bran  may  be  feparated,  and 
the  fine  flour  only  weighed  and  Ihipped,  as  the  merchant  chufes. 
Weighing  porters  are  to  affilt  in  Ihipping  flour,  without  charge 
to  the  merchants. 

No  bounty  is  to  be  allowed  on  corn  exported  for  the  ufe  of 
his  majefly  s  garrifons,  nor  on  corn  Ihipped  on  bpard  fhips  for 
Newfoundland,  or  any  other  place,  for  brewing  beer,  baking 
bread,  for  the  voyage. 

Ships  trading  to  the  Mediterranean  mull  be  provided  with 
Mediterranean  partes  from  the  admiralty.  The  rteps  neceflary 
to  be  taken  for  obtaining  them  are  thefe :  the  furveyor  of  the 
port  where  the  fhip  lies  mull  go  on  board,  and  examine  and  fur- 
vey  her,  and  muller  the  feamen ;  then  he  is  obliged  to  certify,  un¬ 
der  his  hand  in  writing,  to  the  collector  of  the  port,  the  burden 
and  built  of  the  veflel,  the  number  of  men,  dillinguilhing  na¬ 
tives  and  foreigners,  the  number  of  guns,  what  fort  of  veflel 
Ihe  is,  &c.  The  collector,  having  received  this,  propofes  an 
affidavit,  to  be  figned  and  lworn  to  by  the  mailer,  which  con¬ 
tains  all  the  foregoing  particulars,  and  likewife  the  name  of 
the  veflel,  mailer,  and  port  bound  to,  the  time  when,  and 
place  where,  Ihe  was  built;  to  which  is  added,  that  Ihe  is  of 
Britilh  property:  that  her  laft  pafs  was  delivered  up;  and  that 
the  mailer  has  delivered  up  all  the  partes  he  ever  had  before. 
This  affidavit  is  tranfmitted  to  the  fecretary  of  the  admiralty, 
who  thereupon  fends  down  a  pafs,  and  a  bond  for  delivering  it 
up,  alter  the  voyage  is  performed.  The  bond,  being  duly  exe¬ 
cuted,  is  returned  to  the  admiralty,  and  the  pafs  is  delivered  to 
the  mailer. 

Ships  are  not  permitted  to  trade  to  the  Britilh  plantations,  or 
colonies,  until  proof  be  made  upon  oath,  by  one  or  more  of  the 
owners,  that  the  fhip  is  Britilh  built,  and  Britilh  property,  and 
the  mailer,  and  at  leaft  three-fourths  of  the  mariners,  Britilh  ; 
and  that  no  foreigner,  diredly  or  indiredly,  hath  any  interert: 
therein. 

After  which  the  Ihip  is  to  be  regiftered,  and  a  certificate  there¬ 
of  delivered  to  the  mailer.  Bond  is  alfo  to  be  given,  with  one 
fufficient  fecurity,  in  the  penalty  of  1000  1.  if  the  veflel  be  under 
100  tons,  or  in  2000  1.  if  the  veflel  be  above  that  burden  ;  that, 
if  any  of  the  goods  of  the  produce  of  the  faid  plantations,  enu¬ 
merated  in  feveral  ads  of  parliament,  be  taken  on  board,  they 
lhall  be  brought  by  the  laid  Ihip  to  Great-Britain,  and  there 
landed. 

This  bond  may  be  given  either  in  Great-Britain,  or  in  the 
plantations,  and  a  certificate  of  the  delivery  mull  be  produced  in 
18  months  from  the  date  of  the  bond. 

Rice  and  fugar  may  be  carried  diredly  from  the  plantations  to 
aqy  foreign  ports  fouthward  of  Cape  Finirterre,  upon  obtain¬ 
ing  proper  licences,  and  under  certain  regulations  :  for  the 
knowledge  whereof  there  is  no  great  occafion  in  the  out-ports  : 
and,  therefore,  we  lhall  refer  that  matter  to  the  bufinefs  of  tha 
port  of  London,  which  we  lhall  treat  of  under  the  article 
Custom-House. 

According  to  this  order  of  proceeding,  we  lhall,  in  regard 
to  the  out-ports,  give  the  forms,  precedents,  and  inllrudions  for 
the  execution  of  every  branch  of  the  bufinefs  of  that  revenue; 
and  fully  Ihew  the  method  of  granting,  making  out,  entering, 
ana  executing  the  proper  difpatches,  and  other  inllruments;  alfo 
of  keeping  and  making  out  the  feveral  books  of  accounts  relating 
to  this  branch  ol  his  majelly’s  revenue;  and  the  manner  how 
every  other  part  of  each  branch  is  to  be  performed  by  the  refpec- 
tive  officers. — In  a  word,  the  whole  upon  this  part  of  our  defign 
will  fully  explain  and  illullrate  the  nature  of  the  office  of  a  collec¬ 
tor,  cultomer,  comptroller,  fearcher,  furveyor,  land-waiter,  coall¬ 
waiter,  tide-furveyor,  tide-waiter,  &c.  directing  how  each  of 
them  are,  in  their  refpedive  llations,  to  execute  the  feveral  laws 
of  the  culloms,  and  neither  to  fuffer  the  crown  to  be  injured, 
nor  the  trading  fubjed  to  be  oppreffed. 

Thefe  points  will  appear,  at  the  conclufion  of  every  letter, 
after  the  duties;  and  alfo  under  the  general  heads  of  cuftoms, 
importation,  exportation,  drawbacks,  bounties,  fubfidies,  and  all 
fuch  articles  as  are  a  proper  analyfis  of  this  branch  of  the  public 
revenue;  which  articles  will  be  duly  referred  to  from  time  to 
time. 

What  we  have  hitherto  faid,  in  regard  to  the  methods  of  tran- 
lading  bufinefs  at  the  Cullom-Houfe,  relates,  as  obferved,  chief¬ 
ly  to  the  out- ports,  though  there  ought  to  be  no  variation  from 
that  of  London.  And,  to  the  end  that  the  whole  bufinefs  of  thefe 
ports,  together  with  that  of  the  coalling  part,  may  be  thoroughly 
entered  into,  we  lhall,  at  the  end  of  every  letter,  where  we  re- 
prefent  the  duties,  continue  to  give  a  conneded  fyllem  of  the 
pradice  of  the  culloms,  as  well  in  refped  to  what  regards  the 
port  of  London  as  the  other  ports. 

Wherefore,  at  prefent,  we  lhall  only  further  obferve  upon  this 
fubjed,  that,  although  the  laws  dired  what  duties  lhall  be  paid, 
what  penalties  infiided,  and  fome  particular  requifites  that  muft 
be  performed  ;  yet  they  are  almoll  entirely  filent  as  to  the  man¬ 
ner  and  method  of  levying  and  accounting  for  the  duties,  and 
of  performing  and  executing  of  all  other  requifites  and  regula¬ 
tions  which  are  neceflary  to  be  obferved,  for  the  greater  fecurity 

of 
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of  the  merchant,  and  the  better  to  afcertain  and  fecure  his  ma- 

jeftAndaVsefoTm  and  method  are  efTential  to  the  due  execution  of 
all  bufinefs  in  general;  fo  uniformity  is  abfolutely  neceffary  m 
that  of  the  culms,  becaufe  it  is  to  be  performed  at  different 
Dlaces  and  by  different  perfons ;  who  being  only  fo  many  tra 
ate  of  the  fame  kind  of  bufinefs,  ought  not  only  to  execute 
it  but  render  an  account  of  all  their  proceedings,  in  the  fame 
manner  and  form;  and  therefore  we /hall,  through  the  courfe 
of  this  defign,  interfperfe  fuch  inftruQions  and  examp  es,  , 
is  humbly  apprehended,  will  fully  (hew  the  method  of  executing 
the  bufinefsof  each  refpeaive  officer  with  uniformity  throug ,  - 
out  the  whole  :  which,  together  with  all  the  other  matter  we  fha 
incorporate,  will  make  a  complete  fyftem  of  the  whole  bufinefs 
of  the  Britifh  cuftoms,  and  that  in  a  method  more  ffim 
intelligible  to  officers,  merchants,  and  gentlemen,  who  are  de 
firous  to  become  mafters  of  this  great  branch  of  the  revenue, 
than  was  ever  done  before. 

Certain  Rules,  Orders,  Directions,  and  Allowances, 
for  the  advancement  of  trade,  and  encourageme  merchants  in 
chant*  as  alfo  for  the  regulating  as  well  of  the  merchants  in 
making  of  due  entries  and  juft  payments  of  their  cuftoms,  as 
of  the  officers  in  all  .he  peri's  of  rhis  kingdom  .nAefajUrfu 
difeharge  of  their  dutv  :  annexed  to  the  Book  of  Kates  referi 
to  in  the  ad  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  palled  anno  12  Car. 

II.  cap.  4.  j 

Every  merchant  (hall  have  free  liberty  to  break  bulk  in  any 
port  allowed  by  the  law,  and  to  pay  cuftom  and  fubfidy  for  no 
lore  than  he  ftall  enter  and  land  ;  provided  that  the  mafter  or 
nurfer  of  every  fuch  fhip  fhall  firft  make  declaration  upon  oath, 
before  any  two  principal  officers  of  the  port,  of  the  true  contents 
of  his  Hi  ip’s  lading  ;  and  fhall  likewife  after  declare,  upon  his 
oath,  before  the  cuftomer,  colledor,  comptroller,  or  furveyor, 
or  two  of  them,  at  the  next  port  of  this  kingdom,  where  his  fhip 
fhall  arrive,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  goods  landed  at  the 
other  port,  where  bulk  was  firft  broken,  and  to  whom  they  did 

belong. 

All  foreign  goods  and  merchandizes  (except  wines,  currants, 
and  wrought  filks)  firft  imported,  fhall  be  again  exported  by  any 
merchant,  within  three  years  (as  by  the  7th  Geo.  I.  cap.  21. 
&.  10.)  and  fuch  merchant  or  merchants  as  fhall  export  any  fuch 
foreign  goods  or  merchandizes  (except  as  before  excepted) 
fhall  have  allowance,  and  be  repaid  by  the  officer  which  re¬ 
ceived  the  fame,  the  one  moiety  of  the  fubfidy  which  was  paid 
at  the  firft  importation  of  fuch  foreign  goods  and  merchandizes, 
or  any  part  thereof,  fo  as  due  proof  be  firft  made,  by  certificate 
from  the  officers,  of  the  due  entry  and  payment  of  the  cuftom 
and  fubfidy  of  all  fuch  foreign  goods  and  merchandizes  inwards, 
together  with  the  oath  of  the  merchant’s  importing  and  exporting 
the  fame,  affirming  the  truth  thereof,  and  the  name  of  his  ma- 
jefty’s  fearcher,  or  under- fearcher,  in  the  port  of  London,  and 
of  the  fearcher  of  any  other  the  out-ports,  teftifying  the  (hipping 
thereof  to  be  exported.  After  all  which  duly  performed,  in  man¬ 
ner  before  expreffed,  the  moiety  of  the  fubfidy,  firft  paid  inwards, 
ftall,  without  any  delay  or  reward,  be  repaid  unto  fuch  mer¬ 
chant  or  merchants  who  do  export  fuch  goods  and  merchandizes, 
within  one  month  after  demand  thereof :  as  alfo  the  whole  ad¬ 
ditional  duty  of  filks,  linnen,  and  tobacco,  in'manner  as  before 
is  directed. 

The  like  regulations  for  repayment  of  the  new  fubfidy,  9  and 
10  Wil.  III.  cap,  23.  §.  1 3. 

m. 

And,  if  there  be  any  agreement  now  in  force,  which  was 
formerly  made  by  the  late  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  and  fub- 
fidies,  with  the  merchant-ftrangers,  or  their  faftors,  or  ftall 
hereafter  be  made  by  any  commiffioners  or  farmers  of  the  cuf¬ 
toms  and  fubfidies,  or  any  other  power  (except  by  confent  of  par¬ 
liament)  with  any  merchant  or  merchant-ftrangers,  or  their 
factors,  for  any  foreign  goods  or  merchandizes  to  be  brought 
into  the  port  of  London,  or  any  other  port  or  haven  of  this  king¬ 
dom  of  Great-Britain,  and  to  be  exported  again  by  way  of 
compofition ;  all  other  merchants,  being  his  majefty’s  fubje&s, 
ftall  be  admitted  into  the  fame  compofition,  and  not  to  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  any  other  privilege  whatfoever,  granted  to  the  ftran- 
ger  by  any  private  agreement,  or  compofition  under  the  fame 
conditions,  and  with  the  fame  reftriftion,  as  ftall  be  made  with 


the  merchant-ftranger. 

O 


IV. 


Every  merchant,  as  weli  Britifh  as  ftranger,  that  ftall  fhip 
and  export  any  kind  of  wines,  which  formerly  have  paid  all  the 
duties  of  tonnage  inwards, ftall  have  repaid,  or  allowed  unto  them, 
all  the  duties  of  tonnage  paid  inwards  :  except  to  the  Britifh  man 
20  s.  the  ton,  and  except  to  the  ftranger  25  s.  the  ton,  upon  due 
proof  of  the  due  entry  and  payment  of  the  tonnage  inwards,  and 
of  thefnipping  thereof  to  be  exported,  to  be  made  in  manner  as 
in  the  fecond  article  is  mentioned  and  expreffed. 

V. 

It  any  merchant,  denizen  or  ftranger,  ftall  export  any 
Spanilh  or  foreign  wools,  he  ftall  have  liberty  fo  to  do,  with  this 
further  condition,  that  (uch  Spanifh,  or  other  foreign  wools  what¬ 
foever,  be  not  exported  in  any  other  Ihip  or  vellel  whatfoever, 


with  intent  to  be  carried  beyond  the  feat,  out  of  the  kingdom 
of  Great-Britain,  than  only  in  Bntrfh  Ihippmg,  upon  pain  of 
confifeation.  ^ 

Every  merchant,  as  well  Britifh  as  ftranger  which  ftall  (hip 
or  export  any  currants,  which  formerly  were  duly  entered,  and 
paid  the  fubfidy  and  cuftom  inwards,  (hall  have  allowed  or  re¬ 
paid  unto  them,  refpedtively,  all  the  cuftom  and  fubfidies  pa,d 
inwards  for  the  fame  (except  eighteen  pence  for  every  hundred 
weight  to  the  ftranger)  upon  due  proof  of  the  due  entry  and  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  cuftom  and  fubfidy  thereof  inwards,  and  of  the  (hip¬ 
ping  thereof  to  be  exported,  to  be  made  in  manner  as  in  the  le- 
cond  article  is  declared. 

V  1 1  • 

If  any  merchant,  having  duly  paid  all  duties  inwards  for  fo¬ 
reign  goods,  in  regard  of  bad  Tales,  ftall  be  enforced  to  keep 
the&fame,  or  any  part  thereof,  in  his  hands,  after  the  fpace  of 
three  years  (as  by  7  Geo.  I.  cap.  21.  §.  10.)  (hall  be  elapfed; 
jp  this  cafe,  he,  or  any  other  perfon,  is  to  be  permitted  to 
(hip  the  fame  out  for  the  parts  beyond  the  Teas  (if  they  think 
fit),  without  payment  of  any  fubfidy  for  the  fame  outwards, 
upon  due  proof  that  the  fame  was  duly  entered,  and  fubfidy  paid 
inwards. 

VIII. 

Every  merchant  bringing  in  any  fort  of  vyines  into  this  king¬ 
dom,  by  way  of  merchandize,  who  ftall  make  due  entries  of 
the  fame  in  the  Cuftom-Houfe,  ftall  be  allowed  12  per  cent. 


for  leakage. 


IX. 


Every  hogftead  of  wine  which  ftall  be  run  out,  and  not  full 
feven  inches,  or  above,  left  therein  ;  and  every  butt,  or  pipe,  not 
above  nine  inches;  (hall  be  accounted  for  outs,  and  the  merchant 
to  pay  no  fubfidy  for  the  fame. 

X. 

If  any  wines  fhould  prove  corrupt  and  unmerchantable,  and  fit 
for  nothing  but  to  diftil  into  hot-waters,  or  to  make  vinegar,  then 
every  owner  of  fuch  wines  ftall  be  abated  in  the  fubfidy,  accord¬ 
ing  to  fuch  his  damage  in  thefe  wines,  by  the  diferetion  of  the  col - 
leftors  of  the  cuftoms,  and  one  of  the  principal  officers :  but,  by 
6  Geo.  I.  cap.  12.  1.  repealed. 

XI. 

If  any  tobacco,  or  other  goods  or  merchandize,  brought  into 
this  kingdom,  ftall  receive  any  damage  by  falt-water,  or  other- 
wife,  fo  that  the  owner  thereof  ftall  be  prejudiced  in  the  fale  of 
fuch  goods,  the  principal  officers  of  the  Cuftom-Houfe,  or  any 
two  of  them,  whereof  the  colletfor  for  the  time  being  to  be  one, 
(hall  have  power  to  chufe  two  indifferent  merchants,  experienced 
in  the  value  of  fuch  goods,  who,  upon  vifiting  the  faid  goods, 
ftall  certify  and  declare,  upon  their  corporal  oaths  firft  admini- 
ftred  by  the  faid  officers,  what  damage  fuch  goods  have  received, 
and  are  leffened  in  their  true  value,  and,  according  to  fuch  da¬ 
mage  in  relation  to  the  rates  fet  on  them  in  this  book,  the  faid 
officers  are  to  make  a  proportionable  abatement  unto  the  mer¬ 
chant,  or  owner,  of  the  fubfidy  due  for  the  fame.  But,  by  12  Ann. 

cap.  8,  §.  8,  10.  and  9  Geo.  I.  cap.  21.  §.  4,  repealed  as  to  to¬ 
bacco. 

XII. 

The  merchant-ftrangers,  who,  according  to  the  rates  and 
values  in  the  Book  of  Rates  contained,  do  pay  double  fubfidy 
for  lead,  tin,  and  woollen  cloths,  ftall  alfo  pay  double  cuftom 
for  native  manufadlures  of  wool,  or  part  wool;  and  the  faid 
ftrangers  are  to  pay  for  all  other  goods,  as  well  *  inwards  as 
outwards,  rated  to  pay  the  fubfidy  of  poundage,  three-pence  in 
the  pound,  or  any  other  duty  payable  by  charta  mercatoria,  be- 
fides  the  fubfidy. 

*  This  is  the  duty  called  petty  cuftoms. 

But,  by  25  Car.  II.  cap.  6.  §.  x,  2,  3*  and  9  Ann.  cap.  6.  §. 
3,  5.  repealed  as  to  goods  imported. 

Note,  Charta  mercatoria,  which  was  firft  granted  by  31  Edw.  I. 
was  confirmed  by  27  Edw.  III.  cap.  26.  and  the  duty  of  three¬ 
pence  per  pound  thereby  granted,  directed  to  be  computed  by  the 
contents  of  the  goods,  according  to  the  oath  of  the  importer,  or 
letters  of  credence,  without  unfealing,  or  opening:  upon  penalty 
of  imprifonment  by  the  officers,  and  quadruple  damages  to  the 
party  grieved,  and  as  much  to  the  king. 

XIII. 

That  the  merchants  trading  in  the  port  of  London  have  free 
liberty  to  lade  and  unlade  their  goods  at  any  the  lawful  keys  and 
places  of  (hipping  and  lading  of  goods,  between  the  Tower  of 
London  and  London-Bi  idge,  and  between  fun-rifmg  and  fun- 
fetting,  from  the  10th  day  of  September  to  the  10th  day  of  March; 
and  between  the  hours  of  fix  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  and  fix 
of  the  clock  in  the  evening,  from  the  10th  day  of  March  to  the 
10th  day  of  September,  giving  notice  thereof  to  the  refpe&ive  of¬ 
ficers  appointed  to  attend  the  lading  and  unlading  goods  :  and 
fuch  officer  as  ftall  refufe,  upon  due  calling,  to  be  prefent,  he  ftall 
forfeit  for  every  default  five  pounds,  one  moiety  to  the  king,  and 
the  other  moiety  to  the  party  grieved,  and  fuing  for  the  fame,  h  or 
the  lawful  keys,  fee  the  article  Keys. 

XIV. 

The  merchants  of  York,  Kingfton  upon  Hull,  Newcaftle  upon 
Tyne,  and  the  members  thereof  ftall  be  allowed,  free  of  cuftom 
and  fubfidy,  two  of  the  northern  cloths  and  kerfics  in  ten,  to 

X  be 
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he  {hipped  in  thefe  ports  in  the  names  of  double  wrappers,  as 
formerly  hath  been  there  allowed  them.  But,  by  the  I  ith  and 
T2th  Will  III.  cap.  20.  all  woollen  manufadures  are  free. 

XV. 

The  merchants  of  Exeter,  and  other  weftern  ports,  fhall  be 
allowed,  free  of  fubfidy,  one  perpetuana  in  ten  for  a  wrapper, 
and  three  Devon  do2enS  in  twenty  for  wrappers,  the  fame  to  be 
fhipped  out  df  the  ports  of  Exeter,  Plymouth,  Dartmouth, 
Barnftaple,  Lyme  Regis,  or  the  members  thereof.  But,  by 
the  n  and  12  Will.  III.  cap.  2d.  all  woollen  manufadures 
ate  free. 

XVI. 

All  merchants  tranfporting  any  forts  of  woollen,  whether  new 
or  old  drapery,  as  alfo  baiz  and  cottons,  fhall  be  allowed  one  in 
ten  fora  wrapper,  free  of  ctiftom  and  fubfidy.  But,  by  II  and 
12  Will.  III.  cap.  20.  all  woollen  manufadures  are  free. 

XVII. 

Every  merchant  fhall  be  allowed  upon  all  goods  and  mer¬ 
chandizes  appointed  to  pay  to  any  the  fubfidies  of  poundage,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rule  of  the  Book  of  Rates,  to  be  imported,  five  in 
the  hundred  of  all  the  Paid  fubfidies  of  poundage  fo  Appointed  to 
be  paid. 

XVIII. 

The  officers  who  fit  above  in  the  Cuftom-Houfe  of  the  port  of 
London,  fhall  attend  the  fervice  of  their  feveral  places  from  nine 
to  twelve  of  the  clock  in  the  forenoon;  and  one  officer,  or  one 
able  clerk,  fhall  attend  with  the  book  in  the  afternoon,  during 
fuch  time  as  the  officers  are  appointed  to  wait  at  the  water-fide, 
for  the  better  deciding  of  all  controverfies  that  may  happen  con¬ 
cerning  merchants  warrants  :  all  other  the  officers  of  the  out- 
ports  fhall  attend  every  day  in  the  cuftom-houfe  of  every  refpec- 
tive  port,  for  difpatch  of  merchants  and  fhippers,  between  the 
hours  of  nine  of  the  clock  and  twelve  in  the  morning,  and  two 
and  four  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon. 

X!X. 

Every  merchant  making  an  entry  of  goods,  either  inwards  or 
outwards,  fhall  be  difpatched  in  fuch  order  as  he  cometh  ;  and 
if  any  officer,  or  his  clerk,  fhall,  either  by  favour  or  rewards,  put 
any  merchant,  or  his  fervant  duly  attending,  by  his  turn,  or  other- 
tvife  delay  any  perfon  fo  duly  attending,  and  making  his  entries 
aforefaid,  to  draw  any  other  rewards  or  gratuity  from  him,  than 
is  limited  in  the  a£t  of  tonnage  and  poundage  [fee  Tonnage 
and  Poundage]  and  the  Book  of  Rates,  paffed  anno  12  Car.  II, 
cap.  4.  if  the  mafter-officer  be  found  faulty  herein,  he  fhall,  upon 
complaint  to  the  chief  officer  of  the  cuftom-houfe,  be  ftridly  ad- 
monifhed  of  hiS  duty  ;  but,  if  the  clerk  be  found  faulty  therein, 
he  fhall,  upon  complaint  to  the  faid  officers,  be  prefently  dif- 
charged  of  his  fervice,  and  not  be  permitted  to  fit  any  more  in  the 
Cuftom-Houfe. 

XX. 

The  lord  mayor,  commonalty,  and  citizens  of  the  city  of 
London,  their  officers,  or  deputies  for,  and  touching  the  offices 
of  package,  fcavage,  baleage,  or  portage  of  any  goods  or  mer¬ 
chandize  of  aliens,  or  their  fons  born  within  this  kingdom,  or 
unfreemen,  imported  or  exported  into  or  out  of  the  city  of  Lon¬ 
don,  or  the  liberties  or  ports  thereof,  unto  or  from  the  parts  be¬ 
yond  the  feas,  for,  or  concerning,  the  receiving  or  taking  of 
any  fees  or  rates  heretofore  ufually  taken  for,  or  in  refped  of  the 
faid  offices,  or  any  of  them,  might  and  may  receive  and  take 
the  fame,  any  thing  in  the  ad  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  or  the 
aforefaid  Book  of  rates,  or  any  former  ad,  to  the  contrary,  not- 


withftanding 


XXL 


All  antient  duties  heretofore  lawfully  taken  by  any  city,  or 
town  corporate,  their  farmers,  deputies,  or  officers,  under  the 
name  of  town-cuftom,  or  the  like,  for  the  maintenance  of  bridges, 
keys,  harbours,  wharfs,  or  the  like,  {hall  and  may  be  received 
and  enjoyed  as  formerly,  any  thing  in  the  faid  ad,  or  any  other 
ad  or  book,  to  the  contrary,  notwithftanding. 

XXII. 

T  he  under-fearcher,  or  other  officers  of  Gravefend,  having 
power  to  vifit  and  fearch  any  fhip  outward-bound,  {hall  not,  with¬ 
out  juft  and  reafonable  caufe,  detain  any  fuch  {hip,  under  colour 
of  fearching  the  goods  therein  laden,  above  three  tides  after  her 
arrival  at  Gravefend,  under  pain  of  lofs  of  their  office,  and  ren¬ 
dering  damage  to  the  merchant  or  owner  of  the  {hip.  And  the 
fearcher,  or  other  officer  of  the  cuftom-houfe  in  any  of  the  out- 
ports,  having  power  to  fearch  and  vifit  any  {hip  outward-bound, 
{hall  not,  without  juft  and  reafonable  caufe,  detain  any  fuch  {hip 
under  colour  of  fearching  the  goods  therein  laden,  above  one  tide 
after  the  faid  {hip  is  fully  laden  and  ready  to  fet  fail,  under  pain  of 
lofs  of  the  office  of  fuch  offender,  and  rendering  damage  to  the 
merchant  and  owner  of  the  {hip. 

XXIII. 

Note,  The  tall  timber  in  balks,  which  {hall  be  of  eight  inches 
fquare,  or  upwards,  that  {hall  be  imported,  or  brought  from 
any  part  beyond  the  feas  into  the  realm  of  Great-Britain,  fhall 
be  rated  according  to  the  meafure  of  timber,  the  foot  fquare 
three-pence  for  the  value  thereof,  and  according  to  that  rule 
fhall  pay  for  fubfidy  twelve- pence  in  the  pound  according  to 
all  poundage ;  ancl  all  under  eight  inches  fquare,  and  above 
five  inches  fquare,  {hall  pay  for  fublidy  according  to  the  rates 
mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Rates  aforefaid  for  middle  balks,  and 
Vol.  i. 


all  of  five  inches  fquare,  or  under,  fhall  pay  according  to  the 
rate  of  fmall  balks. 

XXIV. 

For  avoiding  of  all  oppreffion  by  any  of  the  officers  of  the 
cuftoms,  in  any  port  of  this  kingdom,  in  exacting  unreaf  liable 
fees  from  the  merchant,  by  reafon  of  any  entries,  or  otherwife 
touching  the  {hipping  and  unfhipping  of  any  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandize:  it  is  ordered,  that  no  officer,  clerk,  or  other  be¬ 
longing  to  any  cuftom-houfe  whatfoever,  fhall  exad,  require, 
or  receive  any  other,  or  a  greater  fee,  of  any  merchant,  or  other 
whatfoever,  than  fuch  as  are,  or  fhall  be,  eftablifhed  by  the  com¬ 
mons  in  parliament  affembled  :  if  any  officer,  or  other,  fhall  of¬ 
fend  contrary  to  this  order,  he  fhall  forfeit  his  office  and  place, 
and  be  for  ever  after  uncapable  of  any  office  in  the  cuftom- 
houfe. 

XXV. 

All  fees  appointed  to  be  paid  unto  the  cuftomer,  comptroller, 
furveyor,  or  furveyor  general  in  the  port  of  London,  for  any 
cocket  or  certificate  outwards,  fhall  be  paid  all  together  in  one 
fum  to  that  officer  from  whom  the  merchant  is  to  have  the 
cocket  or  certificate  above,  in  the  cuftom  houfe;  and  after  the 
merchant  hath  duly  paid  his  cuftom  and  fubfidy,  and  other  du¬ 
ties  above,  in  the  cuftom-houfe,  as  is  appointed  by  the  faid  Book 
of  Rates,  he  is  to  be  mafterof,  and  keep  his  own  cocket  or  cer¬ 
tificate,  until  he  fhall  {hip  out  his  goods  lo  entered;  when  he 
is  to  deliver  the  fame  to  the  head-fearcher,  or  his  majefty’s  un¬ 
der-fearcher  in  the  port  of  London*  or  other  ports,  together  with 
the  mark  and  number  of  his  goods. 

XX  VL 

The  officers  of  the  cuftom-houfe  for  the  time  being  fhall  Allow 
and  make  good  unto  all  perfons  all  fuch  monies  as  are,  or  {hall  be, 
due  unto  them  for  the  half  fubfidy;  and  alfo  the  Algier  duty  of 
foreign  goods  formerly  exported,  now  due  and  unpaid. 

XXVII. 

The  duties  and  fums  of  money  appointed  to  be  paid  by  tltfe  ad 
of  fubfidy  of  tonnage  and  poundage  paffed  this  parliament,  and 
by  the  Book  of  Rates  therein  mentioned,  and  no  other,  fhall  be 
paid  to  his  majefty’s  officers,  during  the  continuance  of  the  faid 
ad  upon  goods  imported  or  exported,  any  law,  ftatute,  or  ufage 
to  the  contrary  notwithftanding.  Neverthelefs  it  is  declared, 
that  prizage  of  wines,  the  duty  called  butlerage,  and  the  duty 
of  twelve-pence  upon  every  chalder  of  fea-coal  exported  from 
Newcaftle  upon  Tyne  to  any  other  port  or  ports  of  this  realm, 
fhall  be  continued. 

Harbottle  Grimstone,  Baronet, 
Speaker  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 

Rules,  Orders,  and  Regulations,  annexed  to  the  ad¬ 
ditional  Book  of  Rates,  referred  to  in  an  ad  paffed  anno 

li  Georgii  primi,  cap.  7. 

i. 

Any  of  the  rates  aforefaid,  or  any  thing  contained  in  this  ad¬ 
ditional  Book  of  Rates,  is  not  to  extend  to  alter  the  methods  pre- 
feribed  by  law  for  afeertaining  the  values  upon  fuch  unrated 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandizes  imported,  as  are  of  the  growth, 
produd,  or  manufadure  of  the  Eaft-Indies,  China,  or  others 
the  parts  within  the  limits  of  the  charters  granted  to  the  united 
company  of  merchants  of  England  trading  to  the  Eaft-Indies. 

II* 

To  the  charging  any  duty  upon  fuch  forts  of  wood,  plank,  or 
timber,  wrought,  or  unwrought,  or  any  of  the  goods  called 
lumber,  which  are  to  be  imported  duty  free,  by  virtue  of  the 
ad  made  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  prefent  majefty’s  reign,  on 
the  conditions  therein  mentioned,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
faid  ad. 

HI. 

To  charge  any  duty  upon  fuch  drugs  or  other  goods  ufed  in 
dyeing,  which  are  to  be  imported  duty  free,  by  virtue  of  another 
made  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  prefent  majefty’s  reign,  on  the  con¬ 
ditions  therein  mentioned. 

IV. 

And  whereas  it  may  happen  that  feveral  goods  and  merchan¬ 
dizes  may  be  imported  which  are  omitted  to  be  rated  in  the  Book 
of  Rates,  made  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Charles  II. 
or  in  the  additional  Book  of  Rates,  or  in  fome  particular  ads  ot 
parliament,  in  fuch  cafe,  the  value  and  price  of  fuch  goods  and 
merchandizes  for  the  old  fubfidy  (other  than  of  thofe  of  India, 
Perfia,  or  China)  {hall  be  afeertained  by  the  oath  or  affirmation 
of  merchants,  in  the  prefence  of  the  cuftomer,  colledor,  comp¬ 
troller,  and  furveyor,  or  any  two  of  them;  and  the  better  to 
prevent  frauds,  and  that  all  merchants  may  be  upon  an  equal  foot 
in  trade,  the  colledor  and  comptroller,  or  other  proper  officers 
of  the  cuftoms,  may  open,  view,  and  examine  fuch  goods  and 
merchandizes,  paying  duty  ad  valorem,  and  compare  the  fame 
with  the  value  and  price  thereof  fo  iworn  to  or  affirmed;  and  if, 
upon  fuch  view  and  examination,  it  fhall  appear  that  fuch  goods 
or  merchand.zes  are  not  valued  by  fuch  oath  or  affirmation  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  true  value  and  price  thereof,  according  to  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  thereof;  that  then,  and  in  fuch  cafe, 
the  importer  and  proprietor  ftiall,  on  demand  made  in  writing 
by  the  cuftomer  or  colledor  and  comptroller  of  the  port  where 
fuch  ooods  or  merchandizes  are  entered,  deliver,  or  caufe  to 
°  U  u— 3  A  he 
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be  delivered  all  fuch  goods  and  merchandizes  into  his  majefty’s 
itfarehoufe  at  the  port  of  importation,  for  the  uto  and  benefit  of 
the  crown  ;  and,  upon  fuch  delivery  the  cuftomer  an  I  coMor 
of  fuch  ports,  with  the  privity  of  the  comptroller  -  (hall,  out  ot 
any  money  in  the  hands  of  fuch  cuftomer  or  colleftor,  anting  by 
cuftoms,  or  other  duties  belonging  to  the  crown,  pay  to  fuc 
importer  or  proprietor  the  value  of  fuch  goods  and  merchandizes 
fo  (Worn  to,  or  affirmed,  for  the  Paid  old  fubfidy,  as  aforefaid, 
together  with  an  addition  of  the  cuftom  and  other  duties,  paid 
for  fuch  goods,  and  often  pounds  per  centum  to  fuch  value, 
taking  a  receipt  for  the  fame  from  fuch  importer  or  proprietor, 
in  full  fatisfaftion  for  the  faid  goods,  as  if  they  had  been  i regular  y 
fold  ;  and  the  refpeftive  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  mall  caul 
the  faid  goods  to  be  fairly  and  publickly  fold  for  the  beft  advan¬ 
tage,  and,  out  of  the  produce  thereof,  the  money  fo  paid,  or 
advanced  as  aforefaid,  (hall  be  repaid  to  fuch  cuftomer  or  col¬ 
leftor,  with  the  privity  of  the  comptroller,  to  be  IeP  ac^d 
fuch  funds  from  whence  the  fame  was  borrowed  and  the  o  er- 
plus  (if  any)  {hall  be  paid  into  his  majefty  s  Excheque  , 
the  finking  fund,  by  the  title  of  unrated  goods,  imported,  and 

undervalued‘  Spencer  Compton, 

Sneaker  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 


remarks. 

A  fhort  Enquiry,  whether  the  Merchants  of 
Great-Britain  are  not  intitled  to  a  Discount  of 
c  per  cent,  upon  the  payment  of  the  fubfidy  of 
q  per  cent,  at  the  Cuftom-houfe,  given  to  the  king, 
by  aft  of  parliament  made  in  the  year  1747: 
which  Discount  the  merchants  have  never  re-, 
ceived  from  the  year  1747  Pre^en^  time? 

and  whether  alfo  the  merchants  are  not  intitled 
to  difcount  in  confequence  of  the  lad:  Subfidy  in 

iy$g.- _ Likewife,  fome  obfervations  on  other 

interefting  matters  relative  to  the  duties  of  cuf¬ 
toms. 

The  Subfidy  aft  of  1747  is  intitled, 

««  A  N  aft  for  granting  to  his  majefty  a  fubfidy  of  poundage 
««  J-^  upon  all  goods  and  merchandizes  to  be  imported  into 
44  this  kingdom  ;  and  for  raifing  a  certain  fum  of  money  by  an- 
54  nuities  and  a  lottery,  to  be  charged  on  the  faid  fubfidy,  &c.” 

The  claufe  in  the  faid  aft  that  grants  this  additional  fubfidy  of 
twelve- pence  in  the  pound,  or  5  per  cent,  runs  as  follows,  viz. 

«  And  be  it  enafted,  &c.  That,  over  and  above  all  fubfidies  of 
‘  tonnage  and  poundage,  and  over  and  above  all  additional  du- 

*  ties,  impofitions,  and  other  duties  whatfoever,  by  any  other 
«  aft  or  afts  of  parliament,  or  ofherwife  howfoever  already  due 

*  and  payable,  or  which  ought  to  be  paid  to  his  majefty,  his  heirs 

*  or  fucceffors,  for  or  upon  any  goods  or  merchandizes,  which 

*  from  and  after  the  firft  day  of  March,  which  {hall  be  in  the 
4  year  of  our  Lord  1747,  {hail  be  imported  or  brought  into  the 
‘  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  one  further  fubfidy  of  poundage,  of 
4  twelve- pence  in  the  pound,  {hall  be  paid  to  his  majefty,  his 
4  heirs,  or  fucceffors,  upon  all  manner  of  goods  or  merchandizes 
‘  to  be  imported,  or  brought  into  this  realm,  or  any  of  his  ma- 
4  jefty’s  dominions  to  the  fame  belonging,  at  any  time  or  times 
4  after  the  faid  firft  day  of  March  1747,  by  the  importer  of  fuch 
4  goods  or  merchandize  as  the  fame  are  now  particularly  and  re- 

*  fpeftively  rated  and  valued,  in  the  refpeftive  Books  of  Rates 
4  referred  to  by  the  afts  of  the  1 2th  year  of  the  reign  of  king 
4  Charles  II.  and  the  nth  year  of  his  late  majefty,  or  by  any 
4  other  aft  or  afts  of  parliament,  and  fo  after  that  rate  or  value, 

4  or  which  do  now  pay  any  duty  ad  valorem.’ 

I  hen  follows  the  claufe  in  the  faid  aft,  fignifying  how,  and 
in  what  manner,  the  aforefaid  duty  of  5  per  cent,  is  to  be  le¬ 
vied. 

‘  And  be  it  enafted  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That  the  fub- 

*  fidy  of  poundage  hereby  granted,  fhall  be  raifed,  levied,  and 
4  colletfted  by  the  refpeftive  officers  of  his  majefty’s  cuftoms  in 
‘  ibis  kingdom,  under  the  management  and  direction  of  the  re- 

*  fpeftive  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  for  the  time  being;  and 
4  fhall  be  brought  and  paid,  or  anfwered  into  the  receipt  of  his 
4  majefty’s  exchequer,  for  the  purpofes  in  this  aft  mentioned 
4  (fuch  additional  charge  as  {hall  be  neceffary  for  the  management 
4  of  this  revenue  only  excepted)  and  that  all  and  every  the 
4  claules,  powers,  Directions,  penalties,  forfeitures,  mat¬ 
ters  and  things  whatfoever,  contained  in  the  faid  aft  of  the 
12th  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Charles  II.  or  any  other  laws 
or  ftatutes  whatfoever  now  in  force  for  raffing,  levying,  col- 
lefting,  anfwering  and  paying,  the  fubfidy  of  tonnage  and 
poundage  thereby  granted,  fhall  be  practised,  and  put  in 

44  execution,  for  the  raffing,  levying,  fecuring,  collefting  an- 
wermg  and  paying  the  fubfidy  of  poundage  by  this  adt  grant- 
ed>  as  FULLV  AND  effectually,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
pofes,  as  if  ad  and  every  the  faid  claufes,  powers,  Direc- 
1 


44  tions,  penalties  and  forfeitures  were  particularly  repeated, 
“  and  again  enafted  in  the  body  of  this  prefent  aft.” 

The  obfervations  that  I  would  crave  leave  to  make  upon 
this  levying  claufe,  as  well  as  that  preceding  the  fame,  are  as 

follow,  viz.  . 

I.  That  the  aft  of  parliament  made  in  the  12th  year  of  king 

Charles  II.  and  alfo  in  the  1  ith  year  of  king  George  I.  are  made 
the  clear  and  exprefs  bafis  and  foundation  of  this  latter  fubiidy- 
aft  of  the  year  1747  :  and  that  as  the  merchant  importers  are 
liable  to  all  the  penalties  and  forfeitures  therein  cont.ined,  for 
“  the  raifing,  levying,  fecuring,  collefting  and  anfwering  and 
44  paying  the  faid  fubfidy  of  1747  fo  likewife  are  they  entitled 
to  every  advantage,  privilege,  and  allowance  granted  by  the 
prior  afts,  44  as  fully,  and  effeftually  (according  to  the  words  of 
“  the  aft  of  1747),  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  as  if  all  and 
“  every  the  faid  claufes,  powers,  and  Directions  were  parfi- 
“  cularly  repeated,  and  again  enafted  in  the  body  of  this  prefent 
44  aft  granting  the  fubfidy  of  1747.”  In  a  word  ;  there  being 
no  exception  in  this  latter  aft  to  any  of  the  rights  and  privileges 
granted  for  the  benefit  of  trade,  and  the  advantage  of  our  mer¬ 
chants,  in  the  two  former  afts ;  the  mercantile  intereft  ihould 
feem  to  be  entitled  to  the  very  fame  under  the  latter,  as  under 
the  two  former  afts. 

II.  The  next  point  of  enquiry  is  into  thofe  claufes,  power  , 
and  directions,  which  relate  to  the  carrying  the  faid  aft  of  1747 
into  execution,  as  well  in  regard  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
our  merchants,  as  to  the  penalties  and  forfeitures  to  which  they 
are  liable,  with  refpeft  to  the  faid  afts  of  Charles  II  and  George 
I.  as  before  obferved. 

III.  Now,  according  to  the  aft  of  Charles  II.  aforefaid,  the 
fixth  feftion  of  chapter  the  4th  of  the  faid  aft,  according  .0 
the  Statutes  at  large,  explains  what  are  thofe  exprefs  and  particular 
claufes.  powers,  and  directions,  wtiich  relate  to  the  carrying  the 
faid  aft  into  execution,  as  well  for  the  government  of  merchants 
therein,  as  of  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms. 

The  fixth  feftion  of  the  aforefaid  aft,  which  explains  this 
matter,  runs  in  the  following  words  :  4  And  becaufe  no  rates  can 
4  be  impofed  upon  merchandize,  imported  or  exported  hy  fub- 
4  jefts  or  aliens,  but  by  common  confent  in  parliament.  Be  it 
4  further  enafted  and  declared  by  the  authority  aforefaid.  That 
4  the  rates  intended  by  this  prefent  aft,  {hall  be  the  rates  men- 
4  tioned  and  expreffed  in  one  Book  of  Rates,  intituled,  4  The 
“  rates  of  merchandize  That  is  to  fay,  The  fubfidy  of  tou- 
‘  nage,  the  fubfidy  of  poundage,  and  the  fubfidy  of  woollen 
4  cloths,  or  old  draperies,  as  they  are  rated  and  agreed  on  by  the 
4  commons  houfe  of  parliament,  fet  down  and  expreffed  in  this 
4  book,  to  be  paid  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  aft  of  tonnage 
4  and  poundage,  from  the  24th  day  of  June  inclufively.,  in  the 
4  12th  year  of  his  majefty’s  reign,  during  his  majefty’s  life,  and 
4  fubferibed  with  the  hand  of  Sir  Harbottle  Grimftone,  baronet, 
4  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons :  which  faid  Book  of  Rates, 
4  compofed  and  agreed  on  by  your  majefty’s  faid  common-,  and 
4  alfo  every  article,  rule,  and  claufe  therein  contained,  fliall  be 
4  and  remain,  during  your  majefty’s  life,  as  effeftua!  to  all  in- 
4  tents  and  purpofes,  as  if  the  fame  were  included  particularly  in 
4  the  body  of  this  prefent  aft.’ - This  aft  was  continued  af¬ 

terwards  from  time  to  time,  until  the  6th  of  queen  Anne,  and 
by  that  aft,  cap.  2.  feft.  2.  continued  for  ninety-fix  years,  ahd 
afterwards  is  continued  for  ever  by  1  George  I.  cap.  12. 

The  rules  to  direft  the  merchants  and  the  officers  of  the  cuf¬ 
toms,  in  relation  to  the  faid  aft  of  Charles  II.  cap.  4.  feft.  6.  and 
which  rules  arefigned  by  the  faid  Sir  Harbottle  Grimftone,  Bart, 
fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  are  entitled  in  the  faid  Book  of 
Rates,  as  follow,  viz.  44  Certain  rules,  orders,  directions,  and 
44  Allowances,  for  the  advancement  of  trade  and  ebcourage- 
44  ment  of  the  merchant,  as  alfo  for  the  regulating  as  well  of  the 
44  merchants  in  making  of  due  entries  and  juft  payments  of  their 
44  cuftoms,  as  of  the  officers  in  all  the  ports  of  this  kingdom,  in' 

44  the  faithful  difeharge  of  their  duty.” - And  as  the  aft  of 

Charles  II.  has  continued  in  force,  and  is  made  to  do  fo  for  ever, 
as  before  obferved,  the  aforefaid  certain  rules,  &c.  figned  by  Sir 
Harbottle  Grimftone,  baronet,  and  before  given  at  large,  con¬ 
tinue  in  full  force  alfo. 

But  thefe  certain  rules  are  well  known  to  every  merchant  as 
being  contained,  or  ought  to  be  contained  in  every  Book  of  Rates 
that  has  been  ever  fince  printed  by  his  majefty’s  printer,  or  by 
others,  as  was  the  cafe,  1.  of  the  Old  Book  of  Rates,  and  of 
every  book  of  reputation  printed  fince  :  as,  2.  that  printed  in 
1702,  Mr  Carcafe  in  1725.  and  Crouch’s  feveral  editions  ever 
fince,  and  Mr  Saxby’s  Book  of  Rates. 

By  the  feventeenth  article  of  the  rules  aforefaid,  figned  by  Sir 
Harbottle  Grimftone,  it  is  declared,  4  That  every  merchant 
4  fhall  be  allowed  upon  all  other  goods  and  merchandizes  ap- 
4  pointed  to  pay  to  any  the  fubfidy  of  poundage,  according  to  the 
4  rule  of  this  book,  to  be  imported,  five  in  the  hundred  of  all  the 
4  faid  fubfidies  of  poundage  fo  appointed  to  be  paid. 

And  as  the  faid  aft  of  1747  hath  made  no  exception  whatever 
to  the  feventeenth  article  of  the  faid  rules  of  the  Book  of  Rates; 
but  that  aft  is  grounded  absolutely  upon  the  fame  rules,  orders, 
direftions,  and  allowances  in  this  refpeft  as  that  of  Charles  II. 
aforefaid  is,  it  feems  to  be  plain,  that  the  merchant-importers 
are  no  lefs  intitled  to  5  per  cent,  difcount  upon  the  fubfidy  of 
*747 >  than  upon  the  old  fubfidy  of  Charles  li.  and  the  other 
fubfequent  fubfidy  afts. 


But 
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Th.t  the  faid  fubfidv  aft  of  the  year  I747>  is  grounded  alfo 
that  of  the  ,  ,th  of  George  I.  And I  that  .ft  of  the  nth 
c  C* f*t\roe  T  bein0-  grounded  upon  that  of  Charles  II.  with  re 
ta  lo  Se  fcvcn«enth  article  of  the  rules  aforefaid  (there  be¬ 
ing  no  exception  thereto,  in  the  words  of  the  aft  ;)  this  is  a 
fufther  confirmation,  that  the  laft  fubfidy-aft  intitles  the  mer¬ 
chant-importer  to  the  faid  difeount  of  5  per  cent,  as  well  as  that 

aft  of  the  11  th  of  George  I.  does. 

The  claufe  in  the  aft  of  the  1  ith  of  George  T.  that  grounds 
the  fame  upon  the  faid  aft  of  Charles  II.  is  as  follows,  viz. 

‘  And  be  it  enabled  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  that  in  lieu 
of  the  faid  former  rates  and  duties  ad  valorem,  repeated  by  this 
afl.  there  (hall  from  and  after  the  faid  25th  day  March,  172?, 
be  payable,  and  paid  for  the  faid  old  fubfidy,  the  feveral  rates 
and  duties  mentioned  and  exprefled  in  one  book  of  Rates,  in- 
titled  an  Additional  Book  of  Rates  of  goods  and  merchan¬ 
dizes’  ufually  imported,  and  not  particularly  rated  m  the 
Book  of  Rates  referred  to  in  the  aft  of  tonnage  and  poun¬ 
dage  made  in  the  12th  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Charles  II. 
with  rules,  orders,  and  regulations,  figned  by  the  right  ho¬ 
nourable  Spencer  Compton,  efq;  fpeaker  of  the  honourable 
Houfe  of  Commons.  The  laid  rates  and  duties  to  be  paid 
upon  importation  of  the  faid  goods  and  merchandizes  refpec- 
tively,  into  any  port  or  place  within  this  kingdom,  and  lo  in 
proportion  for  any  greater  or  lefifer  quantity  ;  which  faid  laft 
mentioned  Book  of  rates,  compofed  and  agreed  on  by  your 
Majefty’s  faid  Commons,  and  every  “  article,  rule  and  claufe 
therein  contained,  {hall  be  and  remain,  during  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  faid  firft  recited  aft  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  of 
full  force,  and  {hall  be  put  in  execution,  as  fully  and  ef- 
1  feftually,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  as  if  the  fame  was  par- 
5  ticularly  inferted  in  the  body  of  this  prefent  aft. 

Thefe  laft  words  of  the  aft  of  the  nth  of  George  T.  {how, 
That  the  aft  of  Charles  was  the  foundation  thereof,  as  well  with 
refpeft  to  all  the  privileges,  and  advantages  made  to  the  merchant- 
importers,  as  every  thing  elfe  therein  contained  that  is  not  ex¬ 
prefsly  excepted  :  and  that  particular  advantage  of  the  5  per  cent, 
difeount  not  being  excepted  in  the  faid  aft  of  George  I.  the 
merchants  have  enjoyed  the  fame  ever  fince  with  regard  to  the 

Additional  Book  of  Rates. - And  confequently,  as  the  fub- 

fidv-aft  of  1747  declares,  that  the  faid  two  afts  of  Charles  11. 
and  George  I.  are  the  foundation  of  that  laft  aft  ;  and  there  is 
no  exception  whatever  made  to  the  difeount  of  5  per  cent,  al¬ 
lowed  ;  the  merchants  fhould  feem  to  be  as  legally  entitled  to 
the  fame  under  the  one  as  under  the  other. 

And  what  appears  further  to  confirm  the  fame  is,  that  the 
fubfidy,  commonly  called  the  New  Subfidy,  granted  the  9th 
and  icth  of  William  and  Mary;  and  alfo  the  one-third  fub- 
ftdy-aft,  granted  the  2d  and  3d  of  queen  Anne ;  and  the  two- 
thirds  fubfidy-aft,  granted  the  3d  and  4th  of  queen  Anne,  being 
all  of  them  grounded  on  the  aft  of  the  12th  of  king  Charles  11. 
and  no  exception  therein  made,  to  the  feventeenth  article  of 
the  General  Rule  aforefaid,  that  grants  the  merchant-im¬ 
porter  the  difeount  of  5  per  cent,  they  have  according,  uninter¬ 
ruptedly  enjoyed  the  fame,  under  all  thefe  Subsidy-Acts  horn 
Charles  lid’s  time,  to  the  year  1747  :  and  why  they  are  not 
inti  tied  to  the  fame  legal  allowance,  does  not  appear  from  this 

fubfidy  aft  of  1747.  .  ,  c 

With  refpeft  to  unrated  Eaft-India  goods,  there  is  a  claule 

in  the  aft  of  1747,  which  declares,  “  That  the  5  per  cent,  paid 
the  grofs  price,  as  fold  at  the  candle,  {hall  be  without 


on  tne  grois  price,  db  iviu  <u.  - 

*e  any  allowance  or  deduftion  whatfoever.” - but  with  re¬ 

fpeft  to  the  general  payment  of  the  5  per  cent,  upon  all  other 
goods,  there  is  ncr  exception  in  the  aft,  that  the  fame  {hall  be 
paid  without  any  allowance  or  deduftion;  but  the  aft  exprefsly 
declares,  “  That  all  and  every  the  claufes,  powers,  direftions, 

*  penalties,  forfeitures,  matters,  and  things  whatfoever  con- 
‘  rained  in  the  faid  aft  of  the  12th  of  Charles  II.  {hall  be  ap- 
»  plied,  praftifed,  and  put  in  execution  for  the  collefting  the 
<  laid  duty,  as  if  all  and  every  the  faid  claufes,.  powers,  direc- 
«  tions,  &c.  were  particularly  repeated,  and  again  enafted  in  the 

*  body  of  this  prefent  aft.” — And  if  a  point  fo  materially  ir.ter- 
e fling  to  the  merchant-importers  as  the  allowance  of  5  per  cent, 
difeount  upon  payment  of  this  fubfidy  of  17475  before  the  landing 
of  the  goods,  was  to  have  been  excepted  ;  it  certainly  would  have 

been  exprefsly  fo.  _  . ' 

What  ftill  further  corroborates  this  is,  that,  in  the  allowance 
of  the  drawback,  upon  goods  exported  by  certificate,  the  officers 
of  the  cuftoms  have  allowed  the  merchants  no  more  than  one- 
half-part  of  that  net  fubfidy,  as  if  they  had  been  aftually  al¬ 
lowed  the  difeount  of  5  per  cent,  upon  the  fubfidy  of  1747  : 
whereas  the  fecond  articie  in  the  rules,  orders,  and  direftions, 
and  allowances  made  to  the  merchants  in  the  Book  of  Rates, 
declares,  *  That  all  foreign  goods  and  merchandizes  (except 

*  wines,  currants  and  wrought  filks)  firft  imported,  {hall  be 
c  again  exported  by  any  merchant  within  three  years  (as  by  the 
«  -th  of  George  I.  cap.  21.  §  10.)  and  fucb  merchant  or  mer- 
4  chants  as  {hall  export  any  luch  foreign  goods  or  merchandizes 
4  (except  as  before  excepted)  “  {hall  have  allowance  and  be  re- 
“  paid  by  the  officer  that  received  the  fame,  the  one  moiety  of 
“  the  fubfidy  which  was  paid  at  the  firft  importation  of  fucli  fo- 
“  reign  goods  and  merchandizes,  or  any  part  thereof,  fo  as 
“  due"  proof  be  firft  made  by  certificate  from  the  officers  of  the 


4  due  entry  and  payment  of  the  cuftom  and  fubfidy  of  all  fuch 

4  foreign  goods  and  merchandizes  inwards,  &r. - After  all 

4  which  duly  performed,  “  the  moiety  of  the  fubfidy  fiift  paid 
44  inwards,  {hall,  without  any  delay  or  reward,  be  repaid  unto 
44  fuch  merchant  or  merchants,  who  do  export  fuch  goods  and 
“  merchandizes  within  one  month,  after  demand  thereof 
as  alfo  the  whole  additional  duty  of  filks,  linnens,  and  to¬ 
bacco,  in  manner  as  before  is  direfted.’ 

Now,  fuch  having  been  the  praftice  of  the  Cuftom-houfe  ever 
fince  the  fubfidy  of  1747  was  granted,  as  to  allow  the  drawback 
of  no  more  than  one  moiety  of  the  net  duty,  after  dedudling 
the  difeount  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  faid  fubfidy  of  5  per  cent,  and 
not  one  moiety  of  the  grofs  fubfidy,  which  the  me  rchant  aftually 
paid  ;  this  confirms,  that  it  is  a  miftake  at  the  Cuftom-houfe, 
not  to  allow  the  difeount,  fince  they  deduft  it  by  the  drawback, 
as  if  it  had  been  allowed. 

There  feems  likewife  to  be  another  great  miftake  made  in  the 
execution  of  this  aft  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  merchant; 
which  is,  that  the  aft  exprefsly  declares,  That  the  whole  duty 
of  5  per  cent,  {hall  be  drawn  back  upon  exportation  of  the  goods 
within  three  years ;  which  is  an  exception  to  the  fecond  article 
of  the  rules  before  quoted. 

On  this  point  the  words  of  the  aft  run  as  follow,  viz. 

C  Provided  always,  and  it  is  hereby  enafted  and  declared  by 
4  the  authority  aforefaid,  That  in  all  cafes  where  any  goods  or 
4  merchandizes,  that  have  paid  the  fubfidy  hereby  granted,  {hall 
at  any  time  or  times  be  again  exported,  by  any  merchant  or 
merchants,  within  three  years  from  the  importation  thereof, 
the  fubfidy  by  this  aft  granted,  and  which  fhall  have  been  ac¬ 
tually  paid  tor  fuch  goods,  wares;  or  merchandizes,  {hall, 
without  any  delay  or  reward,  be  repaid  unto  luch  merchant 
or  merchants,  who  {hall  export  the  tame,  or  the  iecurity  va¬ 
cated  ;  except  for  fuch  goods  or  merchandizes,  as  by  any  foi- 
mer  aft  or  afts  of  parliament  it  is  declared  no  drawback  {hall  ( 
4  be  paid  or  allowed  upon  exportation,  and  except,  as  is  herein 
4  after  excepted,  in  relation  to  prize  goods. 

Hence  it  appears  obvious,  it  is  apprehended,  that  the  whole,  and 
not  a  moiety  only  of  the  fubfidy  paid,  is  to  be  drawn  back  ;  and 
this  being  an  exception  from  the  fecond  article  of  the  general  rules 
for  the  government  of  merchants  and  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms; 
we  find  it  is  exprefsly  mentioned  :  and  if  the  merchants  had  not 
been  intitled  to  the  drawback  of  the  whole  fubfidy  paid,  that 
matter  would  have  been  left  to  the  direftion  of  the  fecond  ge¬ 
neral  rule  aforefaid  :  and  if  likewife  the  merchants  had  not  been 
intitled  to  the  difeount  of  5  per  cent,  this  would  certainly  have 
been  alfo  mentioned  exprefsly  in  the  aft,  that  the  feventeenth 
article  of  the  general  rules,  which  allows  the  difeount,  might 
not  have  remained  in  full  force. 

If  thefe  fuggeftions  are  right,  the  merchants  will  take  the  pro¬ 
per  meafures  to  right  themfelves ;  if  not,  the  Writer  will  be 
obliged  to  thofe,  who  will  explain  the  matter,  becaufe  it  not 
only  nearly  concerns  the  intereft  of  the  merchants  of  the  King¬ 
dom  in  general,  in  thefe  particular  cafes,  but  in  many  others, 
that  more  confiderably  affeft  the  intereft  of  this  refpeftable  body 
of  the  community  :  and  therefore,  if  it  is  an  overfight,  it  ought 
at  leaft  to  be  reftified  as  foon  as  may  be,  for  reafons  that  {hall  be 
communicated,  when  it  appears  to  be  fo  :  And  if  it  is  not,  the 
miftake  of  the  obferver  hereof  will  be  excufed,  fince  it  proceeds 
from  ,a  regard  to  juftice,  that  the  merchants  may  have  their  le¬ 
gal  due,  according  to  aft  of  parliament,  as  they  are  lubjeft  to 
it’s  penalties,  whenever  they  violate  the  fame. 

If  what  has  been  reprefented  fhould  prove  true,  the  evil  to 
the  mercantile  intereft  will  not  terminate  in  the  fubfidy  of  1747 
only  ;  but  like  a  fault  in  the  firft  concoftion,  will  run  thro’  every 
fublequent  fubfidy  aft  ;  for  it  affefts  every  future  fubfidy  that  fhall 
be  enafted  upon  the  foundation  of  that  of  1747-  As  the  ftlbfldy 
aft  of  1747  is  grounded  upon  that  of  the  12th  of  Charles  II.  and 
that  of  the  1 1  th  of  George  I.  fo  likewife  is  the  later  fubfidy  aft  of 
1 759,  grounded  upon  that  of  1747-  and  therefore. as  the  miftakes 
committed  at  the  Cuftom-houfe,  in  carrying  the  faid  aft  of  1747 
into  execution,  have  not  been  reftified,  the  fame  is  continued 
in  the  aft  of  1759.  This  being  the  cafe,  the  like  miftakes  will 
probably  be  perpetuated  in  all  future  fubfidy  afts  that  {hall  be 
grounded  upon  that  of  1759,  unlefs  the  merchants  fhould  take 
the  proper  meafures  to  conteft  the  point  before  the  barons  of 
the  Exchequer.  For  the  laft  additional  fubfidy  of  5  per  cent, 
for  the  year  1759,  granted  upon  certain  goods  and  merchan¬ 
dize  imported,  fpecified  in  the  aft,  is  to  be  levied  and  pa!d  into 
the  Exchequer,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fubfidy  of  5  per  cent, 
granted  by  the  21ft  of  George  II.  in  the  year  1747- 

The  words  of  the  fubfidy  aft  of  1759  a*'e’  ‘  1  bat.t.'“  ‘‘!:d 
4  fubfidy  of  poundage,  by  this  aft  impofed  ftiall  be  railed,  !e- 
4  vied  collefted,  and  paid  into  his  majefty  s  exchequer,  lor  the 
4  purpofes  in  this  aft  exprefl'ed.  In  such  like  Iorm  and 
4  Manner,  and  with  such  Allowances,  Discounts, 
‘  Drawbacks,  and  Exemptions,  and  under  such 


Penalties  and  Forfeitures,  and  according  it.' 
such  Rules,  ethods  and  D irections  as  are  p.c— 
{bribed  or  appointed  for  raifing,  levying,  collefting,  and  pay¬ 
ing  ihe  fubfidy  of  5  pounds  per  centum,  granted  by  an  aft 
made  in  the  21ft  year  of  the  reign  of  his  prefent  majefty,  cr 
the  fubfidy  aft  of  1747,  &c.  And  ail  and  every  the  Powers, 
Authorities,  Rules,  Directions,  Penalties,  For- 

4  FEITUR.ES, 


Of  the  Practical  Business  of  the  CustoM-House 


*  feitures,  Clauses,  Matters  and  Things  now  in 

*  Force,  contained  in  the  faid  aft,  made  in  the  year  1747*  or 
c  any  other  aft  or  afts  ot  parliament,  in  the  faid  aft  refer* 
4  RED  UNTO,  OR  any  of  them,  for  the  raifing,  levying, 
4  collefting,  and  paying  the  Subsidies  thereby  granted,  fhall 
4  be  in  full  Force,  and  be  duly  obferved  and  praftifed, 
4  and  put  in  execution,  throughout  this  kingdom*  for  raifing, 
4  levying,  collefting,  and  paying  the  Subsidy  of  5  per  cent. 
4  by  this  aft  granted,  as  fully  and  effectually  to  all  intents  and 
4  purpofes,  as  if  the  fame  or  the  like  powers  and  authorities, 
4  Rules,  Directions,  Penalties,  and  Forfeitures, 
4  Clauses,  Matters,  and  Things,  were  particularly  re- 

4  peated,  and  re-enafted  in  the  body  of  this  prefent  aft.’ - 

Then  the  exceptions  that  are  made  in  this  aft  of  1759  exprefsly 
follow. 

As  fuch  is  the  nature  of  thofe  fubfidy  afts  for  the  payment  of 
duties  upon  foreign  goods  and  merchandizes  imported  into  this 
kingdom,  that  the  one  aft  depends  on  the  other,  with  regard 
to  the  general  Rules  and  Directions,  or  the  payment 
thereof,  at  the  Custom-House,  and  referred  to  in  the  former 
parts  of  this  enquiry  ;  and  when  exceptions  are  made  to  thofe 
general  Custom-House  Rules  and  Directions,  they 
are,  or  ought  to  be  always  exprefsly  mentioned  in  diftinft 
Clauses  of  the  Aft;  it  became  requifite  to  quote  the  origi¬ 
nal  Subsidy  Act  of  the  12th  of  Charles  II.  and  that  of 
George  I.  whereon  all  subsequent  Subsids  Acts  have  been 
founded,  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  borne  in  mind,  on  this 
occafion.  For  otherwifethefubjeft  can  never  know  the  Rights 
and  Privileges  to  which  he  is  legally  intitled,  or  guard 
againft  thofe  penalties  to  which  he  is  liable. 

Let  it  be  fuppoled,  that  in  carrying  the  fubfidy  aft  of  1759 
into  execution,  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms  fhould  exaft  the 
same  Duties  upon  all  goods  imported,  as  was  done  by  the 
aft  of  1747,  this  would  certainly  prove  an  egregious  impofition 
upon  all  the  Merchant-Importers  of  Great-Britain, 
becaufe  the  aft  reftrains  the  additional  fubfidy  of  1759  to 
Tobacco,  foreign  Linnen,  Sugar,  and  other  Gro¬ 
cery,  as  the  fame  is  understood  in  the  Book  of  Rates, 
except  Currants  ;  East-India  Goods,  except  Coffee  and 
raw  Silks  3  foreign  Brandies  and  Spirits,  except  Rum 
of  the  produce  of  the  British  Sugar  Plantations;  and 
Paper,  which  fhall  be  imported,  and  brought  into  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Great-Britain,  &c. - If,  I  fay,  the  officers  of 

his  majefty’s  cuftoms  fhould  exaft  Duties  upon  all  other  goods 
that  are  plainly  underftood  to  be  excepted,  and  not  liable  to 
the  faid  fubfidy  of  1759,  it  would  certainly  be  a  violation  of 
the  aft',  and  an  impofition  upon  the  fubjeft  :  and  moft  certainly 
it  is  a  violation  of  the  Subsi dy  Acts  of  Parliament  of 
1747,  anc*  t^at  1759,  to  deprive  the  merchant-importers  of 
any  of  their  Privileges  and  Allowances  upon  importa¬ 
tion  of  merchandize,  to  which  the  General  Rules  of  the 


Book  of  Rates  legally  entitle  them.  For  if  the  merchants 
of  Great-Britain  are  thus  deprived  of  fo  material  an  Allow¬ 
ance  upon  all  dry  Goods  as  5  Per  Cent.  Discount  on  the 
Rates,  by  the  aft  of  174 7,  may  they  not,  by  the  fame  Cus¬ 
tom-House  Authority,  be  alfo  deprived  of  every  other 
Discount  and  Privilege  to  which  they  have  a  legal  right, 
and  which  is  granted  them  by  virtue  of  the  General  Rules 
and  Allowances,  contained  in  the  Book  of  Rates,  and  au¬ 
thorized  by  parliament,  as  well  as  any  thing  elfe  therein  expref- 
fed  ?  May  not  merchant-importers  be  deprived,  (1.)  Of  their 
5  per  Cent.  Discount  allowed  them  upon  the  Old  Sub¬ 
sidy  Rates?  (2.)  Of  their  5  per  Cent*  Discount  allowed 
them  upon  the  New  Subsidy  2  (3.;  Of  their  5  per  Cent. 
Discount  allowed  them  upon  the  One-third  Subsidy  : 
and  (4.)  Of  their  5  per  Cent.  Discount  allowed  them  upon 
the  Two-thirds  Subsidy  :  may  not  the  merchant-importers, 
I  fay,  with  as  much  reafon,  be  deprived  of  the  four  pre¬ 
ceding  Discount  Allowances  on  the  rates,  made  to  them 
by  parliamentary  authority,  as  be  deprived  of  their  Rights 
and  Discounts  on  the  Subsidy  of  1747*  and  that  alfo  on 
the  Subsidy  of  1759  ?  Nay,  may  not  our  merchant-importers 
alfo  be  deprived  of  their  Discounts  allowed  thern  by  parlia¬ 
mentary  authority  upon  the  feveral  Imports  of  1690,  and  1692  ? 
And  would  not  this,  in  effeft,  be  abrogating  all  thofe  claufes 
given  in  favour  of  our  merchants  by  Parliamentary  Au¬ 
thority,  by  that  of  the  Cuftom-houfe,  in  direft  oppofition 
thereto?  And  if  what  has  been  reprefented,  with  refpeft  to  the 
Drawbacks  allowed  to  our  merchants  on  the  re-exportation, 
of  certificate  goods,  fhall  appear  to  be  true  likewife;  the  Ioffes 
our  merchants  have  already  fuftained,  will  amount  to  a  very 
confiderable  fum  ;  and  if  thefe  practices  are  perpetuated,  the 
evil  will  daily  increafe. 

’Till  thefe  matters  are  reftified,  all  Books  of  Rates  ufed  at 
the  Cuftom-houfe,  and  calculated  without  due  regard  had  to 
afts  of  parliament,  are  wrong,  and  are  a  great  injury  to  our 
merchants  in  general ;  and  therefore,  I  have  judged  it  more 
equitable  to  defift  from  giving  any  computed  Tables  of  Du¬ 
ties,  according  to  the  praftice  of  the  Cuftom-houfe,  left:  the 
fame  fhould  be  a  fanftion  to  what  the  Author,  for  the  reafons 
before  given,  thinks  is  not  right. — Of  this,  the  Author  declared 
his  opinion  fome  years  ago,  when  this  matter  ought  to  have 
been  duly  enquired  into,  and  he  publickly  fuggefted  his  doubts 
upon  this  point  foon  after  the  year  1 747  ;  and  repeated  them 
again  after  the  year  1759.  And  if  proper  notice  has  not  been 
taken  of  wh2t  has  been  urged  by  thofe  whofe  immediate  inter- 
eft  it  is  fo  to  do,  he  has  the  fatisfaftion  to  have  done  right  in 
his  own  eyes,  and  is  very  indifferent  about  what  others  may 
think  of  it ;  unlefs  it  be  fhewn  to  be  groundlefs  ;  and  that  not 
having  been  done  in  fo  many  years,  there  feems  but  too  much 
reafon  to  prefume  that  his  observations  are  not  unjuftifiable.  fee 
our  article  Subsidy. 


J 


B. 


BAD 

BAAT,  in  the  language  of  the  Siamefe,  andTical  in 
that  of  the  Chinefe,  is  a  weight  in  thole  kingdoms. 
The  baat  weighs  about  half  an  ounce. 

BACALIAut  or  BACCALAO.  See  Barcall ao. 
BACHELOR,  in  French  BACHELIER,  a  name,  which, 
in  fome  of  the  fix  corporations  of  traders  at  P-s  is  given 
to  the  elders  of  them,  and  to  thofe  who  have  ferved  the  fe- 
veral  offices,  and  have  a  right  to  be  called  by  the  matters 
and  wardens,  to  affift  them  in  the  affairs  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion, -particularly  in  what  relates  to  the  matter-piece  of 
workmanfhip  of  fuch  who  are  candidates  for  the  freedom  of 

Inr the^ Company  of  the  merchant-fellmongers  and  furriers, 
the  matter-piece  mutt  be  performed  in  the  prefence  of  four 
wardens,  who  are  obliged  to  call  to  their  affiftance  four  ba¬ 
chelors  of  that  corporation,  namely,  two  bachelors  mer- 
chant-fellmongers  and  furriers,  and  two  bachelors  of  the 
matter-piece,  as  they  are  called. 

In  the  hollers,  cap  and  glove-makers  companies,  the  matter- 
piece  of  workmanfhip  mutt  be  performed  in  the  prefence  of 
four  wardens  and  bachelors  of  the  corporation.  _ 

The  word  bachelor  is  ufed  alfo  in  the  fame  fenle  in  molt  o 
the  other  companies  of  arts  and  trades,  in  the  city  an  u 

urbs  of  Paris.  .  , 

BACK-MAKER,  is  one  who  makes  liquor  backs,  under- 

backs,  coolers,  malh-tuns,  working  -tuns,  &c.  .  for  the 
brewers.  The  workmanfhip  is  partly  carpentry,  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  manner,  for  it  mutt  be  tight  enough  to  hold  liquor ; 
and  partly  cooperage,  viz.  the  mafh-tun,  or  vat,  which 

There  are  not  many  of  this  trade,  and  it  requires  chiefly 
{Length,  with  a  little  art.  A  fmall  flock  of  fluff,  befldes 
tools,  will  fet  a  man  up  tolerably  well;  but,  with  200  or 
200  1.  he  will  make  a  good  figure  in  bufinefs. 

BADEN,  a  county  in  Switzerland,  fituate  between  the  nor¬ 
thern  extremities  of  the  cantons  of  Bern  and  Zurich,  and 
extends  on  one  fide  where  the  Aar  falls  into  the  Rhine,  and 
on  the  other  fide  to  fome  villages  beyond  the  Rhine,  tor 
extent,  it  is  as  large  as  fome  of  the  fmall  cantons,  and  has  a 
more  fruitful  foil.  ’Tis  watered  with  three  navigable  ri¬ 
vers,  theLimmat,  Rufs,  and  Aar  ;  bears  corn  and  other 
fruits,  and  produces  wine  in  many  places  along  the  Bim- 
mat.  In  the  mountains  from  Cappelefhof  to  Endengen 
are  mines  of  iron. 

Baden,  it’s  chief  town,  called  Upper  Baden,  is  famous  for 
it’s  baths,  for  which  it  was  celebrated  fo  long  fince  as  our 
Saviour’s  time,  according  to  Tacitus.  The  waters  are  hot 
in  a  third  degree,  being  impregnated  with  much  fulphur 
with  a  mixture  of  allum  and  nitre.  They  are  good  for 
drinking  as  well  as  bathing,  in  fevers,  phthifics,  vertigoes, 
and  particularly  for  diforders  peculiar  to  the  fair  fex,  and 
even  fterility.  'Their  baths  bring  a  concourfe  of  people, 
which  is  the  chief  livelihood  and  bufinefs  of  the  town. 
Zurzach,  about  nine  miles  north  of  Baden,  is  a  fine,  an- 
tient,  fpacious  burrough,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
which  is  remarkable  principally  for  its  fairs,  on  the  Mon¬ 
day  after  Trinity- Sunday,  and  on  the  firft  of  September, 
where  very  confiderable  quantities  of  goods  are  fold  by 
the  merchants  of  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  in  a  very 
(hort  time. 

BADGER,  a  wild  four-footed  beaft,  a  little  bigger  than  a 
fox,  to  which  it  bears  fome  refembiance  ;  it  has  alfo  fome- 

thing  of  the  hog  and  the  dog.  _ 

The  badger,  dwells  in  burrows,  and  lives  upon  infedts, 
carrion,  and  fruit.  It  ftinks  very  much,  and  grows  fat 
by  fleeping,  like  the  dormoufe.  It’s  age  is  known,  by 


the  number  of  holes  it  has  under  it’s  tail,  there  appearing 
a  new  hole  every  year. 

Though  this  animal  feems  not  to  be  of  much  ufe  in  trade, 
yet  it  affords  three  forts  of  merchandize.  It’s  1km  is  of  the 
common  peltry,  called  wild.  It’s  fat  is  fold  by  the  drug- 
gifts,  and  is  reckoned  good  for  pains  in  the  loins,  and  foi 
the  fciatica,  or  hip-gout :  and  it’s  hair  ferves  to  make  pen¬ 
cils  or  brufhesfor  limners  and  gilders. 

BADIANE,  or  BADIAN.  It  is  the  feed  which  the  anile- 
tree  bears,  that  grows  in  China.  The  tree  is  thus  called, 
becaufe  it’s  wood  fmells  like  anife-feed.  The  Chinefe  fome 
times  give  their  tea  an  aromatic  tafte  with  that  feed.  Some 
of  the  Dutch  do  the  fame  in  the  Indies,  in  imitation  of  them. 

In  the  year  1722,  it  was  fold  at  Peking  from  12  to  15  fun 
per  gin,  which  was  reckoned  extremely  dear,  according  to 
the  journal  of  Monf.  Lange,  who  refided  at  the  court  of 
China. 

Vol.  I. 
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BAETAS  ;  thus  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe  call  that  fort 
of  woollen  fluff,  which  is  notcroffed,  and  which  in  France  is 
called  baguette,  or  bagette. 

BAFFETAS,  or  BAFTAS,  a  cloth  made  entirely  of  coarfe 
white  cotton-thread,  which  comes  from  the  Eaft-Indies. 
Thofe  of  Surat  are  the  beft.  They  are  from  1 3  F rench  ells 
and  3  to  14.  long,  and  \  broad.  There  are  alfo  fome  which 
meafurebut  |  of  an  ell,  or  even  but  *  of  an  ell  in  breadth. 
Thefe  narrow  baffetas  are  called  Orgagis,  Gaudivis,  Ne- 
rindes,  and  Dabouis,  according  to  the  names  of  the  places 
where  they  are  manufadtured. 

There  are  alfo  narrow-white  baffetas,  which  meafure  13 
ells  and  a  half  in  length,  by  half  an  ell  in  breadth. 
Broad-white  baffetas,  14  ells  by  4. 

Broad-brown  and  narrow-brown  baffetas.  I  hefe  two  ialt 
forts  are  made  of  raw  thread,  that  is,  which  was  never 
wetted  or  blanched.  The  former  are  14  eds  long,  by  an 
ell  broad ;  the  latter  are  of  the  fame  length,  and  3  m 

breadth.  ,  r  .  f 

BAGS,  are  ufed  in  moil  countries,  to  put  feveral  forts  of 

coin  in,  either  of  gold,  filver,  brafs,  or  copper.  1  hey 
make  in  France  bags  of  piftoles,  of  louis-d  ors,  bags  of  a 
thoufand  livres,  or  crowns,  bags  of  lmall  pieces  ot  filver 

coin,  &c.  ,  .  n.  n,  14 

Bankers  and  others,  who  deal  much  in  current  calh,  mould 

be  very  exa£t  in  labelling  their  bags  of  money  ;  that  is  to 
fay,  in  tying  a  ticket  or  note  at  the  mouth  ot  the, bag,  lig- 
nifying  the  coin  therein  contained,  the  fum  total,  it’s  weight, 
and  of  whom  it  was  received.'  Tare  is  allowed  for  the  bag. 
The  French  always  allow  5  fols  per  bag  of  1000  livres. 

Bags  of  filver  coin  in  France  are  generally  given  and  re¬ 
ceived,  without  counting  their  contents,  people  referring 
commonly  to  their  weight :  but,  if  there  fhould  be  found 
any  deficiency  in  the  bags,  he  who  received  them,  has  a 
right  to  return  them,  within  eight  days  after  the  payment 
was  made,  according  to  an  antient  cuftom  eftablifhed  among 
the  traders  in  money,  provided  the  name  of  the  perfon  who 
gave  the  bag  in  payment  be  fet  down  upon  the  ticket,  and 
the  weight  be  anfwerable  to  that  which  was  wrote  upon  it, 

by  the  perfon  who  paid  it.  . 

Bag  is  alfo  ufed,  to  fignify  different  quantities  of  certain  com¬ 
modities.  A  bag  of  almonds,  for  inftance,  is  about  three 
hundred  weight,  ofanifeed  from  3  to  4  hundred,  of  pepper 
from  1  A  to  3  hundred,  of  goats-hair  from  2  to  4  hundred, 

of  cotton-yarn,  from  2  i  to  4  &c. 

BAGAUZ.  Thus  they  call,  in  the  Antilles  itlands,  the 
fugar-canes,  after  they  have  paffed  through  the  mill ;  they 
keep  them  under  cover  in  fmall  huts,  in  order  to  ufe  them, 
when  dry,  for  boiling  the  fugar.  Thefe  huts  are  called  the 

bagauzhuts.  „  ,  r  n.  a 

As  foon  as  thefe  bagauz  are  taken  from  between  the  firtL  and 

third  roller,  two  or  three  negro  women  bind  them  up  111 
bundles,  which  they  pile  up  under  the  covers.  In  cafe  the 
bagauz  be  not  long  enough  to  be  made  up  into  bundles,  as 
being  too  much  broken,  they  carry  them  in  large  bafkets  to  a 
corner  of  the  mill,  where  the  horfes,  oxen,  and  hogs,  come 

Sometimes  when  they  are  ftraitned  for  fuel,  they  only  cry 
them  in  the  fun  for  three  or  four  hours,  which  is  fufficient  to 
make  them  fit  for  burning.  In  fome  places,  where  they 
have  plenty  of  wood,  they  ferve  only  to  burn  under  the  fir  - 
boilers  ;  but,  wrhere  wood  is  fcarce,  they  keep  them  for  t  e 
two  laft,  and  under  the  firft  they  burn  ftraw,  and  the  dry- 

leaves  of  the  canes.  „  ..  ,  ,. 

BAHAMA,  or  LUCAYA  ISLANDS.  Thefe  iflands  lie 
mod  eafterly  of  all  the  Antilles  in  America,  and  to  the  north 
of  theifle  of  Cuba,  and  eaft  and  fouth- eaft  from  the  -pani  ., 
Florida,  ftretching  from  north-eaft  to  fouth-weft,  between 
the  21ft  and  28th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  between  72 
and  81  ofweftern  longitude;  fothat  they  he  fo  much  ou  o 
the  courfe  of  fhips  bound  for  the  American  continent,  that 
they  were  not  taken  notice  of  by  our  Englifh  till  anno 

The  Hland  of  Bahama,  from  which  the  reft  take  their  general 
name,  is  fituated  in  latitude  26,  45,  north,  and  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  between  1 5  and  20  leagues  eaft  from  the  peninfula 
of  Florida,  and  about  8  or  10  weft  from  the  iflana  of  Lu- 
cava,  or  Lucayonequa,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  a  chan¬ 
nel,  notwithftanding  its  breadth,  is  very  dangerous,  and 

full  of  rocks  and  fands. 

The  ifland  is  computed,  by  fome,  about  13  leagues  long 
and  8  broad  ;  by  others  50  miles  in  length  and  about  i& 
in  breadth,  and  in  feveral  places  not  half  that  width,  it  is 
’  ^  A  efteemed 
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efteemed  extremely  pleafant  and  fruitful,  the  air  ferene  and 
temperate,  and  the  foil  remarkably  rich,  being  watered  vwth 
a  multitude  of  fprings  and  brooks.  F ormerly  it  produced 
plenty  of  guaiacum,  faffafras,  farfapanlla,  and  red-wood, 
which  were  all  deftroyed  by  the  Spaniards  ;  fo  that  it  s  chief 
production  at  prefent  is  Indian  wheat,  fowl,  and  a  particu¬ 
lar  fort  of  rabbet ;  the  reft  of  their  provifions,  and  other  ne- 
ceffaries,  they  are  obliged  to  have  from  Carolina,  whence 
they  are  enabled,  both  here  and  in  the  iftand  of  Providence, 
to  affift  the  {hipping  that  are  driven  upon  their  coafts  by 
the  tempeftuoiis  weather,  and  the  impetuofity  of  currents, 
with  what  they  want,  which  is  the  greateft  branch  of  their 


On  the  north  of  Bahama  and  Lucayonequa,  lies  the  great 
Bahama  bank  of  fand,  which  extends  itfelf  northward  up  to 
the  27th  degree  30  minutes,  and  is  furrounded  with  rocks. 
That  which  is  called  the  great  fand-bank  of  Bahama  lies 
on  the  north  of  the  ifle  of  Cuba,  and  is  terminated  by  the 
Long-Ifland ;  on  the  north-eaft  by  the  {freight  of  Exuma 
and  the  ifland  of  Cigateo ;  on  the  north  by  that  of  Provi- 
dence,  or  Abacoa,  and  that  of  Andros  is  quite  furrounded 

It  is  bounded  on  the  weft  by  the  ifles  of  Alimbres  and  Bi¬ 
mini,  the  former  of  which  is  rather  a  prodigious  rock,  much 
dreaded  by  failors ;  and  therewith  fome  other  rocks,  equally 
dangerous,  bound  it  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  north-weft 
coaft  of  Cuba,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  old  canal 
of  Bahama,  or  arm  of  the  fea,  between  the  laft- named 
ifland  and  the  bank  of  Bahama. 

Befides  this  old  canal,  there  is  another  called  the  Streight  of 
Bahama,  lying  between  the  coaft  of  Florida  and  the  Lu¬ 
cayonequa  ifland.  T.  his  hath  one  of  the  moft  impetuous 
currents  northwards  of  any  in  thefe  feas.  It  s  waves  run 
with  fuch  violent  rapidity,  that  neither  wind  nor  oars  can 
ftem  it ;  fo  that  though  the  wind  be  fair,  and  the  {hip  in  full 
fail,  yet  they  cannot  enter  it  till  a  certain  feafon  :  and,  if 
it  be  contrary,  they  are  carried  away  by  the  current.  By 
reafon  of  which  the  Spanifh  {hips  are  compelled  to  wait 
their  opportunity  to  pafs  this  {freight  from  the  Havannah 
homewards,  which  is  computed  16  leagues  in  breadth,  and 
it’s  length,  from  the  Cape  of  Florida  northwards,  45  ; 
which  {hews  of  what  extraordinary  importance  the  Bahama 
Iflands  might  be  rendered  to  England  by  the  advantage 
which  might  be  made  of  them  by  us  againft  the  Spaniards, 
provided  they  were  put  in  a  due  offenfive  and  defenfive 
condition,  to  anfwer  fo  good  a  purpofe,  when  occafion 


requires. 

The  next  ifland  of  extent,  and  in  all  other  refpedts  the  moft 
confiderable,  is  that  of  Abacoa,  now  Providence,  which 
is  the  reftdence  of  the  governor,  and  lies  in  the  center  of 
fome  hundreds  of  others.  Several  authors  reckon  them  be¬ 
tween  4  and  500,  fome  of  which  are  very  large,  even  160 
miles  in  length,  and  others  no  bigger  than  knolls  or  rocks, 
rifing  above  water;  which  {hews  how  dangerous  and  dread¬ 
ful  it  is  to  be  forced  amongft  them  by  tempeftuous  weather. 
This  ifland  lies  in  latitude  24,  30,  north,  and  is  about  28 
miles  long,  and  11  broad,  where  it  is  wideft.  (Harris’s  Col¬ 
lections.)  Seme,  however,  make  it  18  leagues  in  length, 
and  about  7  in  breadth.  (De  L’lfle.)  It  hath  the  fmall 
one  of  Lucayonequa  on  the  north  ;  that  of  Alebaftres  on 
the  eaft  ;  the  northern  point  of  that  of  Andros  on  the  weft; 
and  the  great  bank  of  Bahama  on  the  fouth.  It’s  chief 
commerce,  like  that  of  Bahama,  arofe  from  the  misfortunes 
of  thofe  {hips  that  were  driven  on  it’s  coafts,  or  in  a  winter 
voyage  for  the  continent  of  America  were  forced  to  put  in 
for  provifions.  They  likewife  made  fome  advantage  by  the 
wrecks  which  were  thrown  upon  their  coaft.  The  provi¬ 
fions,  wherewith  they  fupply  {hipping,  they  have  from  Ca¬ 
rolina  ;  fo  that,  at  prefent,  they  are  a  great  relief  to  di- 
ftrefl'ed  mariners.  The  ifland  produces  little  elfe  but  fait 
and  Brafiletto  wood,  which  they  carry  to  Carolina  in  about 
eight  days,  but  are  ten  at  leaft  in  returning  from  thence, 
by  reafon  of  the  ftrong  current  in  the  gulph  of  Florida  : 
they  fow  peafe  and  Indian  wheat,  the  former  of  which  is 
fit  to  gather  in  fix  weeks,  the  other  in  twelve.  This  ifland 
abounds  with  variety  of  filh,  fowl,  trees,  and  vegetables, 
before  unknown  to  us;  and  our  Philofophical  Tranfadtions 
(Vol.  II.)  add,  that  whales  have  been  found  dead  on  the 
ihore,  incompaffed  with  fperm,  and  that  one  of  thefe  whales 
is  worth  fome  hundreds  of  pounds. 

This,  and  the  other  Bahama,  on  account  of  their  ufeful 
fituation,  were  judged  to  be  fo  neceflary  for  the  fecurity  of 
our  trade  in  the  Weft-Indies,  that  the  parliament  of  Eng¬ 
land  have  not  thought  it  unworthy  of  their  care,  as  well  to 
have  it  cleared  of  pirates,  as  to  defend  it  againft  both  the 
Spaniards  and  the  French,  who  know  it’s  fituation  ex¬ 
tremely  convenient  either  to  annoy  or  aflift  their  commerce. 
In  queen  Anne  s  war,  both  the  Spaniards  and  French  over¬ 
ran  and  plundered  the  Bahama  iflands  twice  ;  whereupon, 
in  March  1714,  when  the  adminiftration  ofEngland  had  as 
little  the  intereft  of  commerce  at  heart  as  any  thing  elfe  but 
their  own,  the  houie  of  lords  addrefied  her  majefty  that  the 
id  ind  of  Providence  might  be  put  into  a  pofture  of  defence. 
I  heir  lordfhips  obferving,  It  would  be  of  fatal  confequence, 


if  the  Bahama  Iflands  fhould  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  ene¬ 
my  :  they  therefore  humbly  prayed  her  majefty  to  take  thofe 
iflands  into  her  own  hands,  and  give  fuch  orders  for  their 
fecurity  as  in  her  royal  wifdom  fhe  fhould  think  fit.  But 
nothing  was  done  :  and  for  the  future  regard  of  fuch  who 
may  have  it  in  their  power  to  promote  the  welfare  of  our 
Britifh  plantations  in  America,  it  is  not  improper  to  re¬ 
member,  that  their  lordfhips,  four  years  after,  took  notice 
of  that  negledt,  in  an  addrefs  to  his  late  majefty  king  George: 
There  were  not  any  the  leaft  means  ufed  in  compliance  with 
that  advice  for  fecuring  the  Bahama  Iflands;  and  that  then 
the  pirates  had  a  lodgment,  with  a  battery,  on  Harbour 
Ifland,  and  that  the  ufual  retreat  and  general  receptacle  for 
the  pirates  are  at  Providence.  Hereupon  his  majefty  was 
pleafed  to  give  directions  for  diflodging  thofe  pirates,  and 
making  fettlements  and  a  fortification  for  it’s  fecurity  and 
defence. 

The  other  iflands,  though  very  many  in  number,  are  hardly 
worth  deferibing  :  we  {hall  only  name  the  moft  confiderable 
of  them.  Befides  thofe  of  Bahama,  Providence,  Eleuthera, 
and  Harbour  Ifland,  are  thofe  of  Lucayonequa,  Andros,  and 
Cigateo,  which  may  be  termed  of  the  fecond  magnitude. 
Thofe  of  the  third  are  Guanahani,  Yumeta,  Samana,  May- 
agnana,  Yuma  or  Exuma,  Ynagua,  Caicos,  and  Trian- 
gulo.  The  reft  are  rather  barren  rocks  than  iflands.  But, 
of  thofe  of  the  fecond  and  third  ranks,  Herrera  affirms, 
that  fome  of  them  are  ftill  inhabited;  and  Baudrand  affirms, 
that  they  are  ftill  poffeffed  by  their  ancient  inhabitants.  Be 
that  how  it  will,  whenever  occafion  offers,  our  poffeffion 
of  them  will  eaiily  put  it  in  the  power  of  England  to  lay- 
hold  on  the  reft ;  and  they  certainly  deferve  our  attention. 
For, 

R  E  M  A  R  K  S. 

The  Bahama  Iflands  lying  near  to  Hifpaniola,  and  to  that 
port  of  fo  great  importance  to  the  Spaniards,  the  Havannah, 
in  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  where  the  Spanifh  galleons  and  flota 
always  rendezvous,  with  all  their  treafure,  before  they  re¬ 
turn  to  Europe,  having  the  gulph  of  Florida  to  the  weft, 
and  the  Windward-Paflage  to  the  eaft,  of  them  ;  their  fitua¬ 
tion,  in  time  of  peace,  is  capable  of  great  improvement  in 
trade,  and  has  always  been  a  good  retreat  for  difabled  {hips, 
blown  from  various  parts  of  the  continent  of  America. 

But  in  time  of  war  with  any  power  in  thefe  parts,  efpecially 
with  Spain,  the  Bahama  Iflands  are  of  the  higheft  concern¬ 
ment  to  this  kingdom,  cruizers  and  privateers  from  thence 
being  more  capable  to  obftrud:  and  annoy  the  Spanifh  trade 
homeward-bound,  than  all  that  are  ftationed  at  the  reft  of 
the  Britifh  colonies  in  America ;  and  indeed  fince  the  De¬ 
finitive  Treaty  of  1763  has  annexed  Florida  to  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  this  nation  is  become  mafters 
of  the  port  of  St.  Auguftine,  in  the  gulph  of  Florida, 
thefe  iflands  will  prove  of  more  utility  to  us  than  before; 
for  thefe,  together  with  our  other  new  acquifitions  of  Pen¬ 
sacola,  Mobile,  and  our  right  of  navigation  in  the 
Mississippi,  will  moft  certainly,  in  cafe  of  any  future 
rupture  with  Spain,  render  the  whole  trade  and  navigation 
of  the  Spaniards  far  more  precarious  than  ever  the  fame  was 
before  in  the  great  gulphs  of  Mexico  as  well  as  Florida, 
and  thereby  proportionally  diminilh  the  importance  of  the 
Havannah  itfelf  to  Spain.  The  Spanilh  navigation  in  this 
part  of  the  world  feems  furrounded  now  in  fuch  a  manner, 
as  to  render  all  our  Britifh  poffeffions  that  are  any  thing 
contiguous  to  each  other  near  thefe  gulphs  mutually  aiding 
and  affifting  to  each  other  in  cafe  of  need. 

As  the  Bahama  iflands  are  very  proper  for  the  reception  of 
fmall  cruizers,  not  exceeding  40  guns ;  fo,  if  the  public 
fervice  {hould  require  larger  veflels  to  be  employed  in  thofe 
parts,  the  harbour  of  Port-Royal  in  South-Carolina,  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  gulph  of  Florida,  would  be  capable  of 
receiving  {hips  of  any  fize  or  number ;  and,  in  concert 
with  thofe  cruizers  from  the  Bahama’s,  would  prove  of 
greater  advantage  to  this  nation  than  has  ever  yet  been  ex¬ 
perienced. 

Port-Royal,  being  the  fouthermoft  frontier  of  our  poffef¬ 
fions  on  the  continent,  is  likewife  fo  advantageoufly  fituat- 
ed,  that  {hips  ftationed  there,  at  St.  Auguftine  and  at  the 
Bahama’s,  would  lie  very  conveniently,  not  only  to  guard 
our  northern  colonies,  but  to  affemble  a  force,  if  occafion 
fhould  be,  to  attack  any  power  in  thofe  parts.  From  hence, 
alfo,  our  lugar  iflands  may  be  more  conveniently  relieved, 
and  in  a  much  fhorter  time,  than  they  could  by  any  naval 
force  ftationed  at  Jamaica.  And,  if  the  American  colonies 
were  put  on  a  proper  footing  to  affift  and  fupport  each 
other,  a  fquadron,  at  this  South-Carolina  Port-Royal,  will 
always  be  a  check  to  our  neighbouring  rivals,  and  give  us 
the  fuperiority  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

The  galleons  for  the  Havannah,  in  their  paffage  through 
the  gulph  of  Florida,  may  very  eafily  be  intercepted  by  a 
fquadron  ftationed  at  the  faid  port  and  St.  Auguftine,  af- 
fifted  by  fuch  private  advices  as  the  fame  veflels  belonging 
to  Providence  may  conftantly  be  able  to  furnifh  them  with; 
but  there  is'  no  inftance  that  the  king’s  Ihips,  ftationed  at 
,  Jamaica, 
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Jamaica,  have  ever  intercepted  the  galleons  or  flota  in  their 
return  home  ;  for  they  have  either  had  notice  from  Jamaica 
before  our  fquadron  appeared,  or,  when  they  have  leen  our 
fhips  cruizing  for  them,  they  have  lain  fate  and  quiet  at  the 
Havannah  till  the  Englifh  have  been  tired  out,  and  retreated 
through  ficknefs,  or  for  want  of  provifions,  or  elfe  earned 
with  the  dream  through  the  gulph,  and  then  the  Spamlh 
fleets  have  toon  followed,  and  efcaped  us. 

The  Bahama  iflands  were  for  many  years  a  neft  of  pirates, 
and  were  never  in  any  condition  of  defence  till  Captain  Ro¬ 
gers  was  fent  thither  in  1718,  with  the  late  king’s  corn- 
million,  as  governor,  with  a  fmall  force,  at  the  crown  s 
expence ;  before  which  they  had  been  plundered  above  30 
times  by  the  Spaniards,  who  well  knowing  that  there  is 
no  place  can  give  them  fo  much  difturbance  in  their  trade, 
is  the  true  reafon  why  the  Catholic  king  demanded  them 
in  1728.  But  Capt.  Rogers  had  the  good  fortune  to  re¬ 
cover  the  iflands  from  the  pirates  who  had  fettled  there, 
and  alfo  to  defeat  the  Spaniards,  who,  after  three  feveral 
preparations,  at  more  than  100,000  1.  expence,  attacked 
him  with  2000  men  ;  which  force  he  repulfed,  and  burned 
two  of  their  fhips  of  war  in  their  retreat,  though  he  had 
no  fupport  from  any  other  colony  but  what  he  engaged  on 
his  own  perfonal  credit. 

From  what  has  been  (aid  it  appears^  that  the  13ahaniE  lilands  I 
are  of  far  greater  confequence  to  this  nation  than  ever  1 
they  were  before  the  Definitive  Treaty;  and,  fliould  j 
they  ever  become  a  prey  to  any  other  power,  they  would  1 
prove  a  dangerous  annoyance  to  our  trade,  and  an  irrepar-  1 
able  lofs  to  the  Britifh  plantations,  as  our  affairs  ^are  at  pre-  1 
fent  circumftanced  in  America. 

BAHAR,  BAHAIRE,  or  BARRE,  weights  ufed  in  Ter- 
nate,  Malaca,  Achem,  and  in  feveral  other  places  of  the 

Eaft -Indies.  i 

There  are  two  of  thefe  weights  ;  the  one  called  the  great, 
and  the  other  the  little  bahar.  With  the  great  bahar  they 
weigh  pepper,  cloves,  nutmegs,  ginger,  cinnamon,  and 
other  fpice.  It  contains  100  catis ;  the  catis  26  taels,  or 
38  ounces  and  an  half,  Portugal  weight ;  each  tael  being 
reckoned  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  that  weight.  So  that  the 
great  bahar  is  reckoned  to  weigh  550  pounds  of  Portugal, 
“which  amount  to  481  pounds  and  4  ounces  of  Pans,  Straf- 
burg,  Amfterdam,  Befan$on,  &c.  or  524  pounds,  9  ounces, 
Averdupois  weight. 

With  the  little  bahar  they  weigh  quickiilver,  vermillion, 
ivory,  filk,  mufk,  and  other  valuable  merchandizes.  This 
bahar  contains  alfo  200  catis,  but  each  catis  is  but  of  22 
taels,  or  32  i  ounces  Portugal  weight ;  fo  that  the  bahar 
amounts  only  to  458  pounds  13  ounces  of  Portugal ;  which 
make  4017  ounces  of  Paris  weight,  or  about  437  pounds, 

9  ounces,  Averdupois  weight. 

The  bahar  of  China  is  of  300  catis,  which  make  only  200 
of  Malaca,  each  catis  of  China  containing  but  16  taels. 
The  tael,  weighing  a  riac  and  an  half  of  eight,  is  of  10 
mas,  or  mafes,  and  each  mas  of  10  condorins. 

The  bahar  of  Mocha,  a  city  of  Arabia,  weighs  420  pounds. 
Fifteen  traffels  make  a  bahar.  By  that  weight  coffee  is  fold. 
BAILE.  Thus  they  ftile,  at  Conftantinople,  the  ambaffador 
of  the  republic  of  Venice,  who  refldes  at  the  Porte. 

Beffdes  the  political  ftate  of  affairs  with  which  the  V enetian 
minifter  is  charged,  he  a&s  the  part  of  a  conful  for  that  re¬ 
public  at  Conftantinople;  and  they  who  are  denominated 
confuls,  eftablifhed  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  are  properly 
fpeaking  under  him,  and  a£t  as  vice-confuls. 

BAILLGQUE,  or  BAYOQUE.  Thus  the  French  call  thofe 
oftrich- feathers,  which  are  naturally  of  a  dark  brown  co¬ 
lour,  mixed  with  white.  Thefe  kind  of  feathers  are  feldom 
dyed,  but  are  generally  ufed  by  the  feather-dealers  juft  as 
they  are  plucked  from  the  bird  ;  they  only  wafh  them  with 
foap,  to  give  them  fome  glofs,  and  make  them  brighter. 
Thefe  bailloque  feathers  are  the  leaft  valued. 

BAIOCO,  a  copper  coin  current  at  Rome,  and  throughout 
the  whole  ftate  of  the  church.  Ten  baiocos  make  a  julio, 
and  a  hundred  a  Roman  crown. 

BAKERS.  This  is  a  very  ancient  as  well  as  ufeful  trade  ; 
and  the  moft  general  and  extenffve  branch  of  it  is  that  of 
making,  as  well  as  baking,  houfhold  or  family  bread  ; 
though  there  are  feveral  others,  as, 

Bifcuits-baking,  which  is  chiefly  to  prepare  in  a  particular 
manner  for  long- keeping  what  is  commonly  called  fea- 
bifeuit,  or  bread. 

Of  French  bread,  fo  called  for  it’s  peculiar  delicacy  ;  who 
alfo  make  various  forts  of  the  nicer  fweet,  as  well  as  infipid, 
bifeuits,  &c. 

Of  ginger-bread,  or  fvveet-fpiced  bread,  and  cakes  of  feveral 
kinds. 

Of  thefe  three  laft  there  are  but  few  of  each,  there  not  being 
fuch  a  general  call  for  their  produce,  as  for  the  common 
bread  ;  the  bakers  of  which,  indeed,  are  many  in  number, 
yet  not  fo  numerous,  but  that  moft  of  them  get  a  decent 
maintenance,  if  careful,  and  fome  acquire  handfome  eftutes. 
The  principal  expence  they  are  at,  when  they  fet  up,  is  that 
of  building  their  ovens,  one  of  which  will  coft  20I.  and 
upwards,  according  to  the  ffze  ;  next  to  this,  is  their  ftock 


of  flour  and  faggots:  fo  that  2  or  3O0I.  will  ferve  very 
well  to  begin  with. 

Their  employment  is  even  mentioned  by  Mofes  (Gen.  xi. 

2.),  therefore,  in  all  probability,  had  it’s  firft  rife  in  the 
eaft  :  and  they  were  a  brotherhood  in  England  before  the 
year  1155,  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  II,  though  the  white 
bakers  were  not  incorpoiat  d  till  1307,  by  king  Edward 
the  lid,  and  the  brown  bakers  not  till  1621,  ii  kinr  James 
the  ift’s  time.  Their  hall  is  in  Harp-lane,  Thames-llreet ; 
and  their  court-day  on  the  firft  Monday  of  the  month. 

Arms.  Gules,  a  ballance  between  three  garbs.  Or;  on  a 
chief  barry  wavy  of  fix,  argent  and  azure,  the  hand  of 
juftice  glorified,  and  iffuing  out  of  clouds  proper  (holding 
the  faid  ballance)  between  two  anchors  of  the  fecond. 

Motto.  Praife  God  for  all. 

King  Henry  IV.  granted,  by  charter,  to  the  mayor  and 
commonalty  of  London,  the  afiize  of  bread,  beer,  ale,  &c. 
victuals,  and  things  faleable  in  the  faid  city ;  which  is  like- 
wife  granted  by  feveral  other  charters  of  our  kings. 

The  flat.  51  Hen.  III.  was  made  for  regulating  the  affizeof 
bread,  and  bakers,  not  obferving  the  aftize,  were  to  be  fet 
in  the  pillory. 

By  a  late  ftatute,  the  aflize  of  bread  is  limited,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  price  of  wheat,  and  mayors,  &c.  may,  in  the 
day  time,  enter  any  houfe,  ftiop,  or  bake-houfe,  of  any 
baker  or  feller  of  bread,  to  fearch  for,  view,  weigh,  and 
try,  all  or  any  of  the  bread,  there  found  ;  and,  if  the  bread 
be  wanting  in  the  goodnefs,  deficient  in  baking,  under 
weight,  or  fhall  confift  of  any  fort  than  what  is  allowed,  the 
fame  bread  fhall  be  feized  and  given  to  the  poor  :  alfo  a  pe¬ 
nalty  of  40  s.  is  infli&ed  for  want  of  weight,  &c.  Stat. 

8  Ann.  c.  18. 

But  by  1  Geo.  I.  c.  25.  bakers  are  to  pay  5  s.  for  every  ounce 
deficient  in  weight,  and  2  s.  6d.  if  under  an  ounce.  Ba¬ 
kers  felling  bread  in  peck,  half- peck,  or  quartern  loaves,  at 
a  higher  price  than  fet  by  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  &c. 
fhall  forfeit  10  s.  Stat.  3  Geo.  II.  c.  29. 

There  is  at  Paris  a  corporation  of  bakers  who  ftile  them- 
felves  mafter-bakers. 

This  corporation,  is  one  of  the  moft  ancient,  which  was 
eftablifhed  in  that  city,  with  the  right  of  having  fworn  war¬ 
dens  and  mafters,  and  long  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  having 
a  jurifdi&ion  peculiar  ;  before  which,  all  affairs  relating  to 
it’s  government,  and  the  execution  of  it’s  ftatutes,  or  by-' 
laws,  were  brought,  which  was  before  the  chatelet,  and  the 
lieutenant  of  the  police,  who  have  the  cognizance  of  the 
affairs  of  all  the  other  corporations. 

That  court,  of  which  the  great  pantler  of  France  was  the 
head,  confifted  of  a  lieutenant-general,  a  king’s  attorney, 
a  recorder,  and  feveral  ufhers.  It  was  in  the  name  of  that 
high  officer  of  the  crown,  that  all  their  ftatutes  and  regula¬ 
tions  were  iffued,  apprentices  and  mafters,  or  freemen,  ad¬ 
mitted,  and  all  oaths  admmiftred.  To  him  alfo  belonged 
all  the  fines  paid  by  thofe  who  are  admitted  into  the  corpo¬ 
ration  :  which  rendered  the  office  of  the  high  pantler  as 
profitable  as  it  was  honourable,  it  being  one  of  the  moft 
antient  offices  of  the  monarchy. 

The  jurifdi&ion  of  the  high  pantler  being  fuppreffed  under 
the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV,  by  an  edict  iffued  in  Auguft  1711, 
the  corporation  of  the  bakers  in  the  city  and  fuburbs  of  Pa¬ 
ris  was  reduced  to  the  fame  ftate  with  the  other  bodies  cor¬ 
porate,  and,  like  them,  it  is  fubjedt  to  the  jurifdidtion  of 
the  provoft  of  Paris,  and  of  the  lieutenant-general  of  the 
police. 

The  mafter-bakers  of  Paris  boaft,  that  they  had  their  fta¬ 
tutes  under  the  reign  of  queen  Blanche,  mother  of  St.  Lewis, 
Hugh  d’Athies  being  then  high  pantler  :  and  yet  the  ftatutes 
they  followed,  when  the  employments  of  lieutenant-general 
and  other  officers  of  the  king’s  pantry  were  fuppreffed, 
were  not  more  antient  than  the  year  1560,  the  firft  of  king 
Charles  IX,  though  indeed  it  appears,  that  they  had  fta¬ 
tutes  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Charles  VI. 

The  new  ftatutes,  which  were  promifed  to  them  in  the 
ediift  of  Auguft  1 7 1 1,  for  uniting  the  mafter-bakers  of  the 
fuburbs  with  thofe  of  the  city  into  one  corporation,  meet¬ 
ing  with  oppofition  from  time  to  time,  both  from  the  duke 
of  Brifac,  high  pantler,  with  regard  to  the  indemnification 
that  was  granted  him,  and  from  feveral  particular  mafters, 
and  other  perfons  concerned  in  that  re-union,  and  not 
being  yet  (in  1719)  quite  completed;  that  corporation  of 
united  mafters  continued  to  be  governed,  partly  according 
to  it’s  antient  ufage,  and  partly  according  to  it  s  new  let¬ 
ters  patents. 

That  regulation  which  is  but  interlocutory,  as  it  were,  re¬ 
lates  chiefly  to  the  number  of  jurats,  the  years  of  appren- 
ticelhip  and  journeymanfhip,  and  the  fines,  regulated  by 
the  laft  letter*  patents,  for  the  admiffion  of  apprentices  and 
mafters,  and  for  the  vifitations. 

There  are  fix  jurats,  three  of  whom  are  chofen  every  year, 
which  was  not  done  in  the  years  1718  and  1719,  the  lieu¬ 
tenant-general  of  the  police  having  ordered,  that  there 
fhould  be  no  new  ele&ion,  till  the  conteft  was  deter¬ 
mined. 
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The  apprentices  are  bound  to  ferve  five  years  following, 
I  after  their  time  is  out,  they  are  obliged  to  live  four 
vears  more  with  the  matters  as  journeymen,  before  they 
can  be  admitted  to  make  their  matter-piece  of  workman- 
fhip,  from  which  however,  the  matters,  or  freemens  foils 

The^amiem' 'matter-piece  of  the  French  baker  was  a  kind 
of  fmall  loaf,  wh.ch  they  called  chapter-bread  :  t  was 
made  of  the  fineft  flour,  not  only  well  kneaded,  but  a  ft  o 
beaten  for  feme  time  with  two  fticks,  whence  it  was  alfo 
called  beaten  bread,  pain  broye.  Their  new  matter-pi 

is  light  or  fpungy  bread,  and  white  bread. 

As  for  the  lines,  which  have  been  greatly  increafed,  becauf 
this  new  united  company  of  matter-bakers  was  obliged  to 
have  all  the  officers  appointed  for  the  companies  of  arts  and 
trades,  fince  the  year  1691,  to  the  year  1709,  which  could  not 
be  entirely  effeded  till  the  year  1711,  on  account  of  theob- 
iedions  and  reprefentations  of  the  lord  high  pantler  ;  tho  e 
lines,  I  fay,  are  not  to  continue  upon  the  fame  foot  they 
are  at  prefcnt,  but  till  the  fums  borrowed  for  the  payment 
of  thofe  offices  be  entirely  reimburfed.  _ 

The  union  of  the  matter-bakers  of  the  city  of  Paris,  with 
thofe  of  the  fuburbs  into  one  corporation,  was  attempted 
In  the  year  1678,  by  virtue  of  an  edi<ft  of  Lewis  Ai  V, 
iflued  in  December  that  fame  year,  for  uniting  the  feveral 
companies  of  the  fuburbs  with  thofe  of  the  city,  profeffing 
the  fame  arts  and  trades ;  but  the  union  of  the  matter- 
bakers  could  not  yet  be  effeded,  as  has  been  obferved 

The  edid  for  that  union  is  to  this  effed.  _  Namely:  That 
all  the  bakers  fettled  in  the  luburbs  of  Paris,  except  that  of 
St  Anthony,  and  other  privileged  places,  fhould  be  united 
with  thofe  of  the  city,  fo  as  to  make  up,  for  the  future, 
but  one  and  the  fame  corporation,  under  the  jurifdidion  of 
the  lieutenant-general  of  the  police,  according  to  the  fta- 
tutes  to  be  made  for  that  purpofe,  if  needful.  # 

That,  in  confequence  of  this  union,  the  bakers  fettled  in 
the  fuburbs  of  St  Germain,  St  Michael,  St  James,  StlMar- 
cellus,  St  Vidor,  &c.  who  could  prove  their  freedom  in 
the  fuburbs,  fhould  pay  220  livres  ;  that  the  journeymen 
and  apprentices,  who  could  alfo  prove  their  indentures,  and 
the  time  of  their  ferving,  either  with  matters  in  the  city, 
or  with  thofe  in  the  fuburbs,  fhould  pay  330  livres  ;  and 
that  thofe  who  would  take  up  their  freedom,  without  a 
proper  qualification,  fhould  pay  440  livres ;  without  being 
exempted  from  the  fines,  which  by  the  edids  of  1691, 
1694,  1702,  1704,  1706,  and  1709,  were  to  be  paid  to 
the  offices  of  jurats,  auditors  of  accounts,  treafurers,  comp¬ 
trollers  of  weights  and  meafures,  recorders  of  enrollments, 
comptrollers  of  the  fignatures  of  theregifters,  and  keepers 
of  the  records.  Thefe  are  the  offices,  which  we  obferved 
above  to  have  been  fince  incorporated  with  the  united  com¬ 
pany  of  bakers. 

The  fame  edid  fuppreffes  and  abolifhes  the  offices  of  lieute¬ 
nant-general,  king’s  attorney,  recorder,  and  ufhers  of  the 
pantry,  giving  leave  to  the  ufhers,  who  were  adually  in 
office,  to  continue  to  ad  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives  ; 
and  ordering,  that  for  the  future,  all  matter-bakers,  either 
in  the  city  or  in  the  fuburbs,  fhould  be  admitted  by  the 
king’s  attorney  of  the  chatelet,  as  is  pradifed  with  regard 
to  admiffion  of  matters  or  freemen  of  all  the  other  com¬ 


panies. 

Finally,  in  the  fame  edid,  there  is  a  provifion  made  to  in¬ 
demnify  the  duke  of  Brifac,  high  pantler  of  France,  who 
by  the  fuppreffion  of  his  jurifdidion  loft  the  fines,  which 
time  out  of  mind  belonged  to  him,  for  the  admiffion  of 
matters  and  apprentices. 

It  is  this  indemnification  granted  to  the  high  pantler,  that 
amounts  to  above  100,000  livres,  whereof  the  company  has 
already  paid  above  two  thirds,  which  long  delayed  the  re- 
giftering  and  execution  of  the  letters  patents  granted  to 
the  two  united  companies. 

By  the  antient  and  new  ftatutes  of  the  matter-bakers  of 
the  city  and  fuburbs  of  Paris,  they  alone  have  a  right  to 
fettle  there,  to  keep  fhop,  and  to  fell  bread,  either  light, 
white,  houfhold,  &c.  and  that  no  other  fhall  attempt  to 
do  the  fame,  upon  pain  of  having  all  his  bread  feized,  and 
paying  a  fine  of  600  livres ;  without  prejudice,  however, 
to  the  liberty  granted  at  all  times,  to  the  country-bakers ; 
fuch  as  thofe  of  Gorefie,  Corbeil,  Charenton,  &c.  to 
bring  bread,  either  by  land  or  by  water,  for  the  provifion 
of  the  city,  on  market  days,  and  to  expofe  it  to  fale  in 
public  places. 

The  days,  called  market-days  at  Paris,  are  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays :  and,  as  for  thofe  places  where  country-bakers 
are  at  liberty  to  fell  bread,  there  were,  till  the  year  1709, 
but  feven  or  eight  of  them,  and  thefe  the  molt  celebrated 
markets  at  Paris.  But  in  that  year,  more  remarkable  for 
a  fcarcity  ol  wheat  and  other  grain,  than  the  kingdom  of 
I  ranee  ever  experienced,  the  officers  of  the  police  thought 
proper  to  appoint  feveral  other  places  for  the  fale  of  country 
bread;  fo  that  there  are  now  at  Paris  almoft  as  many 
places,  where  country  bread  is  fold  on  market-days,  as 
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there  are  places  fit  for  the  purpofe,  in  all  paits  of  this 

The  feveral  forts  of  bread,  which  the  bakers  at  Paris  are 
allowed  to  make  and  fell,  are  light  and  fpungy  bread,  hou- 
fliold  and  white  bread,  and  what  they  call  chapter-bread, 
which  is  a  delicate  fort,  chiefly  defigned  for  the  canons. 
Under  the  title  of  light  or  fpungy  are  reckoned  all  thofe 
nice  loaves  and  rolls  made  with  milk,  butter,  cream,  yeaft, 
&c.  to  which  the  French  give  feveral  odd  or  humourous 
names,  which  cannot  be  well  rendered  in  Englifh,  with¬ 
out  long  circumlocutions. 

It  has,  however,  happened,  now  and  then,  efpecially  in 
times  of  dearth,  that  the  parliament,  or  the  officers  of  the 
police,  have  reduced  the  bakers  bread  to  two  forts  only. 
We  meet  with  inftances  of  it  in  the  years  1436  and  1437  i 
and  fince  again,  in  the  remarkable  year  1709,  upon  the 
petition  of  the  attorney -general,  the  court  of  parliament 
revived  that  regulation,  for  which,  by  good  providence, 
the  city  of  Paris  had  had  no  oecafion  during  near  three  cen¬ 
turies.  The  arret,  or  decree,  by  which  bread  was  reduced 
to  two  forts  only,  bears  date  the  7th  of  June  of  that  fame 
year  1709.  It  is  thereby  ordered,  that  the  bakers  of  the 
city  and  fuburbs,  as  well  as  of  other  places  within  the  pro  - 
voftfhip,  vifeounty,  and  prefidial  of  the  chatelet  of  Paris, 
fhall  not  bake  nor  expofe  to  fale  in  their  {hops,  or  in  the 
markets,  but  two  forts  of  bread  only  ;  namely,  white  and 
houfhold  bread.  That  the  white  bread  fhould  be  made  of 
the  fineft  flour  of  wheat-meal,  of  half  of  white-meal  after 
the  flour,  and  half  of  fine  oatmeal ;  and  that  the  houfhold 
bread  fhould  be  made  one  half  of  white  meal  after  the 
flour,  and  half  of  coarfe  meal ;  that  is  to  fay,  part  of  (hat 
which  is  got  after  the  firft  bolting,  and  part  of  that  which 
comes  from  the  laft  bolting ;  the  whole  under  the  penalty 
of  having  the  bread  feized,  of  a  fine  of  1000  livres,  and 
being  deprived  of  freedom  and  profeffion,  and  even  of  a 
greater  punifhment,  if  the  nature  of  the  crime  requir¬ 
ed  it. 

By  the  10th  article  of  the  6  th  chapter  of  the  ordonnance  of 
the  city  of  Paris,  made  in  the  year  1672,  concerning  the 
fale  of  corn,  all  bakers  of  large  and  fmall  loaves  are  for¬ 
bidden  to  take  every  day  from  the  keys  above  two  muids 
(or  10  quarters)  of  wheat,  and  one  muid  (or  five  quar¬ 
ters)  of  meal.  And,  by  the  French  king’s  declaration  of 
the  ift  of  September  1699,  they  are  alfo  forbidden  to  buy 
either  corn  or  meal,  within  the  diftance  of  eight  leagues 
from  Paris,  except  on  the  keys,  and  in  the  markets  of  that 
capital  city;  with  liberty,  however,  to  buy  both  beyond 
the  limits  of  eight  leagues  ;  but  then  they  are  obliged  to 
produce  certificates  of  the  meafures  eftablifhed  in  thofe 
places,  where  they  bought  them,  containing  an  account 
of  the  quantity  of  corn  and  meal  they  bought ;  under  the 
penalty  of  forfeiting  both,  and  paying  a  fine  of  300  livres. 
The  bakers  are  by  their  ftatutes  obliged  to  rriark  upon  each 
loaf  the  number  of  pounds  it  weighs,  and  the  weight  mutt: 
anfwer  that  number,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  and  fine. 

BALASTRI.  Thus  they  call,  at  Smyrna,  the  fineft  gold 
cloths  that  are  manufactured  at  Venice,  and  which  the  Ve¬ 
netians  carry  into  the  ports  of  the  Levant. 

BALAUSTINES  (in  French  BALAUSTES)  are  the  flowers 
and  blofloms  of  the  wild  pomegranate-tree.  There  are 
two  forts  of  them,  the  fine  ‘and  the  common.  The  latter 
have  but  little  virtue,  and  are  therefore  unufed  in  medicine, 
where  the  former  are  of  ufe,  being  reckoned  aftringent. 
Both  forts  are  brought  from  the  eaft,  and  are  properly  one 
and  the  fame  drug.  But  the  fine  balauftines  are  adorned 
with  their  blofloms  ;  whereas  the  common  fort  have  only 
their  pecou,  pod  or  bud,  in  the  form  of  a  pretty  thick  rind, 
which  contains  the  bloflom,  before  it  grows,  or  fupports  it, 
when  opened. 

The  balauftines  mutt:  be  chofen  fine,  frefh,  broad,  of  a  fine 
velvety  red,  and,  if  poffible,  without  pecou,  and  without 
duft. 

BALAZEES,  or  SAUVAGAZEES  of  Surat,  are  white- 
cotton  cloths,  manufadtured  in  that  city  of  the  Grand  Mo¬ 
gul’s  empire,  and  in  it’s  neighbourhood..  They  are  13  \ 
French  ells  in  length,  bv  ?  in  breadth. 

BALE.  It  is  faid  of  merchandizes  wrapped  up, .  or  packed 
up  in  cloth,  and  corded  round  very  tight,  after  they  have 
been  well  garnifhed  with  ftraw  or  hay,  to  keep  them  from 
breaking,  or  to  preferve  them  from  the  weather. 

Mott  of  the  merchandizes  capable  of  this  kind  of  package, 
that  are  fent  to  fairs,  or  defigned  to  be  exported  into  foreign 
countries,  ought  to  be  in  bales,  and  too  much  care  cannot 
be  taken  in  packing  them  up,  to  prevent  their  being  fpoiled, 
or  any  way  damaged. 

1  he  bales  are  always  marked  and  numbered,  that  the  mer¬ 
chants  to  whom  they  belong,  may  eafily  know  them. 

When  they  fay,  to  fell  merchandizes  in  bales  corded,  it 
Signifies  to  fell  them  in  the  grofs,  upon  a  fhew  or  fample, 
without  unpacking  them,  or  taking  off  the  cords. 

1  he  French  give  the  name  of  bale  goods  to  certain  hard' 
wares,  and  other  forts  of  merchandize,  which  come  to 
Paris  from  divers  countries,  and  particularly  from  Forez,  a 

province 
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province  of  France,  and  are  commonly  made  (by  bad  work¬ 
men,  and  of  indifferent  materials.  They  give  them  that 
name,  to  diftinguifh  them  from  thofe  that  are  befpoke,  and 
made  by  good  workmen.  Whereas,  in  Enghfti,  we  call 
bale  goods,  all  fiich  as  are  imported  or  exported  in  bales. 

The  French  alfo  give  the  name  of  bale-carriers  to  thole 
hawkers  and  pedlars,  who  travel  up  and  down  the  country, 
felling  wares,  which  they  carry  in  fmall  bales  or  packs,  upon 

their  backs.  ,  .  ,  •  , 

A  bale  of  Paper  is  faid  of  feveral  reams  together,  in  a  kind 

of  fmall  bale.  The  number  of  reams  is  not  equal  in  all.  i  he 
bales  defio-ned  for  Conftantinople,  do  not  contain  commonly 
above  twelve  reams.  There  is  hardly  any  other  paper  that 
is  fold  in  bales,  but  that  with  three  crefeents,  which  is  ma¬ 
nufactured  at  Marfeilles,  and  fent  to  Conftantinople.  i  hat 
with  a  crown,  and  that  with  a  fmall  crofs  or  croflet,  which 
are  alfo  fent  into  the  Levant,  are  fold  by  what  the  Jr  rench 

call  ballon.  .  ,  ..  ,  .. 

A  bale  of  dice,  with  the  French,  is  a  fmall  bundle  or  par¬ 
cel,  made  of  paper,  and  containing  one  or  more  dozens  or 

Admail  bale  (in  French  ballot)  is  a  parcel  of  merchandizes, 
though  the  French  do  alfo  fometimes  give  the  name  of  ballot 

to  large  bales.  ra 

The  ballots,  or  fmall  bales  of  fome  forts  of  goods,  conhft 
commonly  of  a  certain  number  of  parcels,  fkains,  or  pieces. 

The  bale  of  yarn,  in  France,  contains  from  15  to  18  parcels, 
each  parcel  weighing  three  or  four  pounds.  v 
The  word  ballot,  or  bale,  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  trade  of  buc- 
caned  flelh,  which  trade  is  carried  on  by  the  buccaneers  of 
St  Domingo.  Each  parcel  of  that  flelh,  or  meat,  molt  com¬ 
monly  is  of  60  pounds  neat  meat,  excluftve  of  the  package. 

B  AL  L  A  N  C  E,  or  B  A  L  A  N  C  E,  is  one  of  the  Ample  powers 
in  mechanics,  which  difeover  the  equality  or  difference  of 

weights  in  heavy  bodies.  .  . 

BallaNce  of  a  watch,  or  clock,  is  that  part  of  it  which  re¬ 
gulates  the  beats.  The  circular  part  of  it  is  called  the  rim, 
it’s  fpindle  the  verge,  to  which  belong  the  two  pallets*  or 
lever  which  play  in  the  teeth  of  the  crown-wheel  in  pocket- 
watches  ;  that  ftrong  ftud  in  which  the  lower  pivot  of  the 
verge  plays,  and  in  the  middle  of  which  one  pivot  of  the  bal¬ 
lance-  wheel  plays,  is  called  the  pottance  vulgarly,  I  fuppofe 
for  potence  (it  being  ftrong)  orportance,  as  Dr  Hook  calls  it 
in  his  Heliofcope.  The  bottom  of  this  is  called  the  foot ;  the 
middle  part,  in  which  the  pivot  of  the  ballance-wheel  turns, 
is  called  the  nofe ;  the  upper  part,  the  fhoulder  of  the  portance. 
The  piece  which  covers  the  ballance,  and  in  which  the  upper 
pivot  of  theballan.ee  plays,  is  the  cock.  The  fhell-fpring,  in 
the  new  pocket-watches,  under  the  ballance,  is  the  regulator, 

or  pendulum-fpring.  ,  ,  ,  . 

Ballance  [in  the  accounts  of  merchants]  is,  when  the  debtor 
and  creditor  Aides  of  any  diftin£t  account  are  equal.  When 
that  is  the  cafe,  fuch  account  is  faid  to  be  ballanced. 
Ballance  of  a  merchant’s  or  trader’s  books.  This  is  abranch 
of  the  art  of  accountantfhip.  In  the  method  of  keeping  the 
books  of  traders,  according  to  that  admirable  art  of  charge 
and  difeharge,  by  double  entry,  fuch  books,  if  kept  as  they 
ought  to  be,  will  be  always  fit  for  a  general  ballance.  tor 
fuch  is  the  excellency  of  that  method,  that  the  books  of 
themfelves  muft  be  neceflarily  upon  a  ballance  on  the  whole, 
though  not  in  every  diftindt  account,  throughout  the  ledger. 
But  the  nature  here  of  will  be  fhewn  under  the  article  of 
Mercantile  Accountantship. 

Ballance  of  trade.  That  which  is  commonly  meant  by 
the  ballance  of  trade,  is  the  equal  importing  of  foreign 
commodities,  with  the  exporting  of  the  native.  And  it  is 
reckoned  that  nation  has  the  advantage  in  the  ballance  ot 
trade,  that  exports  more  of  the  native  commodities,  and  im¬ 
ports  lefs  of  the  foreign.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  that,  if  the 
native  commodities  be  of  a  greater  value  that  are  exporte  , 
the  ballance  of  that  account  muft  be  made  up  in  bullion  or 
money  ;  and  the  nation  grows  fo  much  richer,  as  the  ballance 

of  that  account  amounts  to. 

REMARKS. 

It  hath  been  a  great  debate,  how  the  ballance  of  our  foreign 
trade  {hall  be  computed,  and  what  methods  we  {hould  take 
whereby  to  know  it.  It  has  been  thought  by  fome,  that  the 
moft  proper  way  to  make  a  true  judgment  therein  is,  by 
taking  an  account  from  the  cuftom-houfe  books  of  our  ex¬ 
ports  and  imports ;  but  this  is  a  very  uncertain  way  of  reckon¬ 
ing  :  for  all  foreign  goods  that  are  imported,  paying  a  con- 
fiderably  greater  duty  than  the  native  goods  exported,  there 
can  be  no  computation  of  the  ballance  of  trade  from  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  the  fum  of  money  that  is  paid,  at  the  cuftom-houfe, 
for  the  foreign  goods  imported,  and  the  native  exported. 

But,  fuppofe  tfiere  fhould  be  an  allowance  made,  in  calling 
up  the  account,  for  the  greatnefs  of  the  duties  that  the  fo¬ 
reign  goods  pay  more  than  the  native ;  yet  that  can  be  no  ad¬ 
vantage  in  difeovefing  the  ballance  of  trade  ;  becaufe  they 
cannot  difeover  by  the  cuftom-houfe  books,  what  the  native 
goods  that  are  exported  are  fold  for  in  foreign  countries :  for 
the  ballance  of  trade  muft  arife  from  the  value  of  the  goods 
that  are  fold,  and  not  from  the  quantity  that  are  exported  or 
VOL.  I. 
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imported.  And  that  is  known  only  to  the  merchant  that  fells 
the  goods,  and  it  is  not  for  his  intereft  to  acquaint  others 
with  it,  and  thereby  difeover  the  profits  of  his  trade. 

Befides,  as  to  our  imports,  the  bullion,  and  fuch  things  of  va¬ 
lue,  are  not  entered  at  the  cuftcm-houfe  ;  and,  with  refpeft  to 
our  exports,  as  many  of  them  go  out  cuftom  free,  the  entries 
there  made  of  them  cannot  be  depended  on  :  but,  if  by  that 
means  a  more  exadf  account  of  our  exports  and  imports  could 
be  had,  yet,  fince  fo  great  a  part  of  the  trade  of  this  king¬ 
dom  is  driven  by  exchange,  and  fuch  vaft  quantities  of  com¬ 
modities  are  imported  from  our  plantations  for  account  of  the 
inhabitants  there,  the  produce  whereof  they  leave  here  as  a 
flock  at  home,  and  that  they  are  fupplied  hence  with  fo  many 
things  for  their  own  confumption,  I  cannot  fee  how  any 
computation  can  be  this  way  made  of  our  general  trade, 
much  lefs  of  that  we  drive  with  any  particular  nation,  the 
commodities,  which  we  receive  at  one  place,  being  often 
carried  to  another :  and,  as  to  the  profits  we  make  by  the 
freight  of  our  (hips,  that  does  not  at  all  appear  from  the 
cuftom-houfe  books. 

Befides,  it  is  well  known,  that  merchants  to  fave  themfelves 
the  trouble  and  fee  of  taking  out  another  cocket,  frequently 
enter  much  larger  quantities  of  goods  than  they  adtually  ex¬ 
port  ;  and  other  fiditious  entries  are  often  made  of  certain 
commodities,  in  order  to  raife  the  value  of  them,  from  the 
appearance  of  the  great  quantities  exported,  and  the  lefs  ic- 
maining  to  be  fold,  _ 

Thefe  fictitious  entries  are  often  increafed  by  the  practice  of 
owners  and  mafters  of  fhips,  to  encourage  the  merchants  to 
load  goods  on  a  {hip,  put  up  on  a  general  freight,  with  the 
hopes  that  fhe  will  be  very  foondifpatched  ;  and,  I  believe,  it 
is  not  unufual  for  merchants  themfelves  to  put  this  in  practice 
fometimes,  to  fupport  their  declining  credit ;  or  to  give  them 
the  reputation  of  being  greater  dealers  than  they  leally  are  . 
fo  that  the  largeft  entries  may  be,  when  the  feweft  goods  are 
exported. 

To  thefe  uncertainties  of  making  any  judgment  of  the  quan¬ 
tities  of  goods  fo  exported,  from  the  entries,  we  muft  add 
the  impoflibility  of  making  any  reafonable  eftimate  of  the 
value  of  the  goods  fo  exported,  becaufe  of  the  variety  ot 
different  kinds  and  pieces  of  them.  For  inftance,  no  man 
can  make  an  eftimate  of  the  value  of  perpets,  fluffs,  long  and 
fhort  cloths,  from  the  quantities  only,  when  they  differ  in 
their  price  more  or  lefs,  as  one  is  to  four,  or  five ;  fo  that 
he  may  be  very  eafilymiftaken  fome  hundred  thoufand  pounds 

every  year.  .  .  .  .  ,  r 

In  order,  therefore,  to  know  whether  a  nation  gains  or  loles 
by  it’s  trade,  the  courfe  of  exchange  has  been  judged  the 
fureft  criterion.  We  having  had  occafion  to  treat  fome- 
thing  of  this  matter,  under  the  article  of  the  arbitration  of 
the  foreign  exchanges,  ’tis  neceffary  that  the  reader  fhould  be 
referred  thither,  the  principles,  upon  which  that  notion  is 
founded,  being  there  reprefented.  In  addition  to  yvhich,  the 
following  animadverfions  may  be  further  ufeful. 

If  the  ladies  of  quality  of  Paris,  for  inftance,  are  fond  01 
Bruffels  lace,  and  confume  of  it  yearly  to  the  value  of  1 00,000 
oz.  of  filver,  about  150  pounds  weight  of  flax,  which  grew 
upon  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land,  will  anfvver  this  value  : 
this  will  require  the  yearly  labour  of  2000  women,  for  the 
feveral  parts  of  the  work.  The  undertaker,  or  principal  lace- 
manufadturer  at  Bruffels,  will  fet  thefe  women  to  work,  and 
pay  them  their  daily  wages.  They  will  buy  of  the  butcher, 
baker,  brewer,  &c.  their  neceffaries,  and  thefe  will  pay  the 
value  to  the  farmer,  and  he  will  pay  his  rent  to  the  land  pro¬ 
prietor  in  Brabant,  whofe  land  is  applied  to  produce  the  ne¬ 
ceffary  maintenance  for  thefe  women  :  and,  if  they  coniume 
in  their  maintenance  the  produce  of  three  acres  per  ua  , 
here  will  be  6000  acres  in  Brabant,  employed  for  the  uie  and 
maintenance  of  the  lace-women. 

The  families  at  Paris,  where  the  lace  is  worn,  mult  pay 
their  money  at  Bruffels,  to  anfwer  this  expence;  and  alio 
enough  to  anfwer  the  lace-merchant’s  maintenance,  with  his 
family  and  fervants,  and  the  intereft  and  nfque  of  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  his  money  ;  all  which  will  be  f°und  m  t  e  prme 
they  give  for  the  lace  :  and  this  money  muft  e  en  in  p^. 
cie  from  Paris  to  Bruffels,  if  France  fends  no  commodity  to 
Brabant  to  anfwer  and  compenfate  this  debt. 

But,  if  on  the  other  hand,  the  land-proprietors  and  nobility 

in  Brabant,  and  others,  are  fond  of  Champagne  wine,  an 
confume  thereof  annually  the  value  of  100,000  ounces  of 
filver ;  if  the  muid  of  Champagne  wine,  being  tranfported  to 
Bruffels,  cofts  there  60  oz.  of  filver;  if  an  acre  of  vine- 
land  produces  in  Champagne  four  muids,  this  quantity -  of 
wines,  which  fells  for  100,000  oz.  will  require  4166,  acres 
for  it’s  produftion;  befides,  about  .000  carnage  horfes  for 
the  transportation  to  Bruffels ;  which  at  two  acres  of  land 
for  the  maintenance  of  each  horfe,  makes  2000  acres  more. 
And  fo  there  will  be  6i66f  acres  of  land  in  Champagne,  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  produaion  of  thefe  wines,  and  the  traniporc 
horfes;  and  confequently,  fo  much  taken  from  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  French  inhabitants.  .  ,  . 

Thefe  wines  will  pay  and  compenfate  the  value  of  the  lace, 
by  bills  of  exchange  between  the  wine-merchants  in  Cham- 
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pagne,  and  the  lace- merchants  at  Bruffels,  or  between  the 
bankers,  who  are  the  brokers  and  mediators  of  payments  of 

this  kind.  .  ... 

Tho  e  wines  which  are  drank  in  Brabant,  will  lave  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  about  4000  acres  of  land  in  Brabant,  which  other- 
wife  would  have  been  employed  to  produce  beer,  &c.  and  fo 
France  not  only  lofes  the  produce  of  6166  acres  of  land, 
in  this  commerce  or  exchange,  but  faves  to  Brabant  4000 
aerts  ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  lofs  is  no  lefs  to  France 
than  10,166 ;  acres;  for  which  it  receives  the  produce  of 
no  more  than  one  quarter  of  an  acre. 

If  the  circulation  of  money  in  Brabant  be  equal  to  that  in 
France,  the  land  and  labour  employed  about  the  lace  will  be 
equal  to  the  land  and  labour  employed  about  the  wine  ;  and 
the  produce  of  the  land  given  inpayment  to  the  undertaker, 
or  lace-merchant  in  Bruffels,  and  to  the  lace  women,  &c. 
will  be  equal  to  the  land  given  in  payment  to  the  wine-mer¬ 
chants  in  Champagne,  to  the  labourers  employed  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  wine,  to  the  carriers,  &c.  and  to  the  land 
that  goes  to  the  production  of  the  wines,  the  maintenance 
of  horfes,  &c. 

But,  if  the  quantity  of  money  circulating  in  Brabant  be 
treble  to  that  circulating  in  France,  as  the  exchange  is  made 
by  the  evaluation  in  money,  one  third  part  of  the  land  and 
labour  in  Brabant  will  anfwer,  and  correfpond  in  value  to  the 
Whole  land  and  labour  in  France;  and  the  produCt  of  one 
acre  in  Brabant  will  exchange  for  that  of  three  acres  in 
France  of  equal  goodnefs.  Befides  this  difadvantage  in  the 
prefent  example,  the  '  part  of  the  land  in  Brabant  will  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  coun¬ 
try  ;  whereas  the  41665  acres,  which  produced  the  wine  in 
Champagne,  are  alfo  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  French 
inhabitants. 

By  this  example  we  fee  a  branch  of  luxury  carried  on  in 
France,  which  indeed  fupports  a  commerce,  maintains  vint¬ 
ners,  wine-merchants,  horfes  for  carriages,  wheelwrights, 
&c.  circulates  the  farmer’s  rent  in  Champagne,  with  that  of 
the  proprietor  in  Paris  :  and  yet,  upon  the  whole,  this  trade 
is  difadvantageous  to  France,  diminifhes  it’s  inhabitants  to 
the  number  of  at  leaft  1500  fouls,  and  is  of  no  ufe  or  emo¬ 
lument  to  that  kingdom.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  turns 
to  very  good  account  to  Brabant,  where  the  land  is  by  this 
means  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  its  own  inhabitants  ; 
and  where  they  have  the  produce  of  4000  acres  of  ground 
in  France,  brought  to  them  without  any  charge  or  difad¬ 
vantage. 

From  the  method  of  enquiry  followed  in  this  example,  we 
may  examine  the  advantages  or  difadvantages  of  every 
particular  branch  of  trade  with  any  foreign  country,  when 
the  ballance  appears  equal. 

When  contefts  arife  concerning  the  national  advantage 
or  difadvantage  of  any  branch  of  foreign  trade,  it  would  be 
eafy  to  put  the  truth  in  a  clear  light,  by  examining  the  feries 
of  fadts,  according  to  the  method  herein  fuggefted. 

It  will  always  appear  by  fuch  enquiries,  that  the  exportation 
of  minerals  and  manufactures,  & c.  are  advantageous  ;  fince 
the  land  and  labour  which  produce  them  are  applied  to  the 
fupport  of  the  inhabitants  at  home;  but  that  the  exports  of 
the  fruits  and  products  of  the  earth  are  difadvantageous  for 
the  contrary  reafons,  except  where  a  good  year  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  great  furplufage  of  them,  beyond  the  yearly  con- 
fumption  of  the  inhabitants  :  and,  when  the  returns  for 
mines  and  manufactures  exported,  confift  in  other  mines  and 
manufactures  imported,  by  examining  which  maintain  more 
inhabitants,  or  more  ufeful  ones  to  the  ftate,  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  determining  on  which  fide  the  advantage  lies. 

In  general,  whenever  there  arifes  a  doubt  or  difficulty  about 
trade,  the  method  to  decide  the  controverfy  effectually,  will 
be  to  compute  the  land  and  labour,  as  in  the  preceding  ex¬ 
ample,  inftead  of  being  hurried  away  with  general  maxims 
and  received  notions  of  trade. 


To  know  when  the  nation  really  profpers  by  its  general  com¬ 
merce,  being  a  matter  of  great  concernment  to  the  commu¬ 
nity,  it  may  be  ufeful  to  purfue  this  point  a  (lep  further. 
Various  charaCteriftics  hereof  may  be  affigned  ;  but  there  are 
but  two,  perhaps,  which  can  be  depended  on  ;  and  thofe  are 
the  courfes  of  exchange  and  the  price  of  bullion. 

1  o  the  end  that  our  meaning  may  be  conveyed  with  per- 
fpicuity,  let  it  be  fuppofed  that  the  city  of  Chalons  fur  Marne 
in  Champagne  pays  yearly,  to  the  king’s  receiver  there,  10,000 
ounces  cf  filver ;  and  that  the  Chalons  wine-merchants  fell  at 
Paris,  by  their  correfpondents,  wines  to  the  value  of  10,000 
■ounces  of  filver,  fuppofing  the  ounces  of  filver  of  the  fame 
value  in  livres  at  Chalons  as  at  Paris. 

he  livres  at  Paris  are  to  be  fent  in  fpecie  to  Chalons,  and 
1  ‘e  !lvre*  at  Chalons  are  to  be  fent  to  Paris ;  but  the  trouble 
may  be  laved  on  both  fides,  by  exchange.  The  wine-mer¬ 
chants  correfpondents  will  carry  theirlivres  to  the  cuftom- 
houfe  and  take  there  in  exchange  a  refeription,  order,  bill, 
or  bills  of  exchange,,  upon  the  receiver  at  Chalons  ;  which 
tills  they  will  endorfe  to  the  wine-merchants,  and  they  will 
receive  upon  them  the  like  quantity  of  livres. 

Or,  the  receiver  of  Chalons  will  pay  his  livres  to  the  wrne- 
meithants,  and  take  their  bills  of  exchange,  on  their  corre- 


fpondent  at  Paris,  which  he  will  endorfe -to  the  treafurer  of  the 
cuftoms,  who  will  receive  the  fum  of  livres  on  the  faid  bills. 
The  fame  method  may  be  pradfifed  between  the  wine- mer¬ 
chants  at  Chalons  and  the  ftewards  of  the  Paris  land-pro¬ 
prietors,  who  have  eftates  near  Chalons;  and,  if  the  returns  be 
confiderable,  Bankers  will  fee  up  at  Paris  and  at  Chalons,  to 
make  the  remittances,  and  fupply  the  neceffary  bills  of  ex¬ 
change  between  thofe  two  cities :  and  as,  on  this  fuppofition, 
the  fame  fum  of  livres  at  Chalons  is  exchanged  by  the  like  fum 
at  Paris,  the  exchange  of  money  will  be  faid  to  be  at  par. 
But,  if  the  quantity  of  wines,  and  other  commodities  fent 
from  Chalons  to  Paris,  and  fold  there,  exceed  in  their  value 
the  king’s  revenue  at  Chalons,  and  the  commodities  fent  from 
Paris  to  Chalons,  which  are  confumed  and  fold  there,  by  the 
fum  of  5000  ounces  of  filver,  the  Paris  bankers  will  fend  this 
fum  to  Chalons  in  fpecie;  and  the  expence  of  the  carriage  of 
this  money  will  fall  upon  the  wine-merchants,  and  others,  at 
Chalons,  who  have  this  fum  in  calh  in  the  hands  of  their  cor¬ 
refpondents  at  Paris,  and  want  to  have  it  at  Chalons ;  they, 
therefore,  will  order  their  correfpondents  to  remit  it  to 
them  ;  but  the  banker  at  Paris,  who  has  no  money  at  Cha¬ 
lons,  will  refufe  to  give  his  bills  on  his  correfpondent  banker 
there  at  par,  and  demand  102  livres  for  his  bill  on  Chalons  for 
xoo  livres :  if  they  will  give  him  that  price,  he  will  draw  for 
it  upon  his  correfpondent,  and  fend  him  the  money  in  fpe¬ 
cie,  to  anfwer  the  payment ;  and  as  he  muff  pay  a  livre  for 
the  carriage  of  every  100  livres,  or  r  per  cent,  he  will  ftill 
have  1  per  cent,  for  his  own  and  his  correfponding  banker’s 
commiffion :  and,  in  this  cafe,  the  exchange  at  Paris  for 
Chalons  will  be  2  per  cent,  above  par,  as  the  exchange  of 
Chalons  for  Paris  will  be  2  per  cent,  under  par  :  and,  if  Cha¬ 
lons  be  indebted  to  Paris,  the  exchange  will  be  the  re- 
verfe. 

From  this  example,  which  may  be  applied  to  any  two  cities 
in  the  fame  ftate,  it  appears  that  the  variation  of  exchanges 
between  two  places,  where  the  fame  coin  is  ufed,  is  known 
by  fo  much  per  cent,  over,  or  under  par;  that  the  place 
where  the  exchange  is  above  par  has  the  ballance  of  trade 
againft  it,  and  that  the  place  where  the  exchange  is  under  par 
has  the  ballance  in  its  favour,  or  due  to  it.  in  this  there  is 
no  myftery. 

If  the  city  of  Bourdeaux  owes  t 00,000  ounces  of  filver  at 
Paris,  and  fends  wines  and  brandies  to  Holland  for  100,000: 
and,  if  Holland  fends  fpecie  to  Paris  for  100  ooq  ounces, 
the  bankers  at  Bourdeaux  fend  their  bids  on  Holland  to  Paris 
for  100,000  ounces  due  to  Bourdeaux ;  and  with  thefe  the 
fpecie- merchants  at  Paris  remit  and  pay  the  100,000  ounces 
they  owe  to  Holland  :  in  thefe  Cafes,  the  xchange  between 
Bourdeaux  and  Paris,  Bourdeaux  and  Holland,  and  Paris  and 
Holland,  will  be  all  at  par;  there  will  be  no  variation  but 
what  proceeds  from  the  commiffion  of  the  negociators  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  returns. 

But,  in  regard  that  the  coin  in  France  is  reckoned  by  livres, 
fols,  and  deniers,  and  in  Holland  by  florins,  ftivers,  and  groots ; 
thatthecoin  in  ufe  in  Holland  differs  in  the  ftandard,  bulk,  and- 
mark,  from  that  ufed  in  France,  the  computation  of  the  ex¬ 
change  is  made  by  the  exchanging  fo  many  Dutch  groots  for 
a  French  exchange  crown  ;  which,  at  firft  view,"does  not 
feem  to  denote  that  the  exchange  is  fo  much  per  cent,  over 
or  under  par,  but  in  reality  it  is  fo ;  and  the  banker  concerned 
in  the  Dutch  exchange  knows  how  to  evaluate  this  par  in 
the  fale  of  French  crowns  and  Dutch  gropts. 

So  that  the  exchange  between  Paris  and  Amfterdam  is,  in 
effeift,  carried  on  juft  as  it  is  between  Paris  and  Chalons; 
only  with  this  difference,  that  the  accounts  are  kept  in  ano¬ 
ther  gibberifti,  and  that  the  charge  and  rifque  of  fending 
money  from  Paris  to  Amfterdam,  is  greater  than  that  offend¬ 
ing  money  from  Paris  to  Chalons.  When  the  ballance  of 
trade  with  Amfterdam  is  againft  Paris,  the  exchange  at  Paris 
will  be  from  5  to  6  per  cent,  above  par  by  bills  on  Amfter¬ 
dam  ;  whereas  it  will  feldom  exceed  2  per  cent,  above  par 
for  Chalons. 

Whether  France  pays  livres,  fols,  and  deniers,  for  rials  of 
plate  and  marvadees,  new  or  old,  of  Spain  ;  for  crufadoes  or 
millrees  of  Portugal ;  for  guilders,  rixdollars,  ormark-lubs, 
in  the  north;  for  pounds,  fhillings,  and  pence  fterling  ;  for 
marks,  piafters,  and  ducats  of  Italy  ;  the  par  of  the  exchange  . 
is  always  ounce  for  ounce  of  filver,  or  rather  of  gold,  that 
being  of  eafier  carriage,  and  raoft  commonly  transported  in 
the  payment  of  the  ballance  of  trade  ;  and  the  computations 
.and  ^valuations  of  the  exchange  will  fquare  every  where 
with  our  firft  example. 

If  France  owes  a  ballance  in  trade  to  Flanders  of  100,000 
ounces  ;  Flanders  to  Holland  of  100,000  ounces ;  Holland  to 
England  of  100,00©  ounces;  England  to  Spain  of  100,000 
ounces;  Spain  to  Italy  of  100,000  ounces ;  Italy  to  Germany 
of  100,000  ounces;  Germany  to  France  of  xoo, 000  ounces  ; 
the  exchange  may  be  carried  on  at  par  between  all  thofe 
countries,  without  any  tranfportation  of  gold  or  filver. 

But,  as  the  ballance  of  trade  grows  due  gradually  from  one 
country  to  another,  by  an  importation  of  commodities,  the 
variation  of  exchanges  follows  the  fame  proportion. 

For  example  :  if  Holland  fends  into  England  in  January,  the 
value  of  100,000  ounces  in  merchandize,  and  receives  from 
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England,  in  that  month,  but  the  value  of  50,000  ounces, 
the  merchants  of  London,  who  owe  this  ium  at  Amfterdam, 
will  offer  the  negociator  nmney  for  his  bills  on  Amfterdam  ; 
and  he  having  no  money  due  to  him  there,  and  refufing  to 
draw,  the  merchant  will  offer  him  1,  2,  to  3  percent,  above 
par,  in  the  language  of  exchange  :  then  the  negociator  will 
draw  on  his  correfpondents  on  thole  terms,  and  fend  over  the 
money  to  him  to  anl'wer  the  payment,  and  get  the  3  per  cent, 
for  the  charge  of  fending  the  money,  the  rifque,  and  for  his 
commiffion  :  and  when  this  ballance  is  paid,  by  fending  the 
money,  the  exchange  will  fall  again  to  par. 

From  thefe  examples  and  reflexions  it  is  plain,  that  the  courfe 
of  exchange  indicates  where  the  ballance  of  trade  lies,  fince 
their  variation  is  proportionable  to  the  ballance  with  anycoun- 
try  diftinXly.  But,  as  the  Spanilh  exchange  may  be  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  France,  and  theDutch  exchange  at  the  fame  time  againft 
France,  the  courfe  of  exchange  will  not  {hew  whether  F ranee 
receives  more  money  from  Spain  than  it  fends  to  Holland  ,  I 
and,  confequently,  it  will  be  but  conjecture  to  judge,  from 
the  courfe  of  exchange,  whether  France  gains  or  lofes  in  the 
general  ballance  ot  trade.  _  _  I 

But,  as  France  keeps  up  the  current  fpecie  at  a  higher  price 
in  the  mint  than  bullion,  if  the  negociators  of  money  are  forced 
to  fend  out  the  current  fperhe  in  payments  to  foreigners,  this 
will  {hew  mold  of  the  bullion  is  already  gone,  and  that  the  1 
general  ballance  is  againft  France :  andinEngland,  if  bullion, 
which  is  allowed  to  be  exported,  grows  dearer  than  ftand- 
ard,  it  is  alfo  a  plain  fign  that  the  general  bhllance  is  againft  1 
England.  So  that  the" only  rule,  whereby  we  can  make  a 
judgment  of  the  ballance  of  general  trade,  feems  to  be  from 
the  courfe  of  exchange  and  the  price  of  bullion. 

Though  the  courfesof  exchange  commonly  follow  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  goods  exported  and  imported,  which  form  the  ballance 
of  trade;  yet,  if  particular  people  fend  their  money  fromone 
country  to  another  to  lay  out  at  intereft,  it  will  have  the 
fame  effect  in  exchange  as  a  ballance  of  trade ;  with  this 
difference  only,  that  it  brings  home  an  annual  intereft,  and  the  I 
principal  may  be  called  back :  whereas  the  money  acquired 
in  the  ballance  of  trade  is  clear  gain  to  the  nation.  The  fums 
2i]fo  fent  for  the  payment  of  armies  and  alliances,  and  for  the  | 
maintenance  of  foreign  ambaffadors  and  travellers,  have  al¬ 
io  the  fame  effedt  upon  exchanges  asaballance  of  trade;  but  I 
the  natural  and  conftant  courfe  of  the  valuation  of  exchanges 
is  the  ballance  of  trade.  Exchange,  at  fome  times,  may 
rife  and  fall  every  week,  and,  at  particular  times  of  the 
year,  run  high  againft  a  nation,  and  at  other  times,  run  as 
high  on  the  contrary:  as  againft  a  vintage,  a  great  mart,  or 
public  fale ;  the  exchange  may  run.  higher  to  Bourdeaux, 
Franckfort,  or  Holland,  upon  an  Eaft-India  fale;  at  other 
times,  the  exchange  may  have  run  to  the  fame  places  as  much 
on  the  contrary  :  and  no  exchange  can  run  high  conftantly 
againft  a  nation ;  for  then  merchants  who  trade  to  that  1 
country  muft  always  be  lofers ;  and  it  cannot  be  fuppofed 
that  perfons  will  always  trade  to  a  country  where  they  muft 
always  lofe. 

That  the  price  of  exchange  is  a  criterion  of  the  ballance  of  | 
trade,  I  have  {hewed  to  be  the  fentiments  of  thofe  eminent 
merchants  of  London,  who  had  a  {hare  in  writing  of  the  Britifli 
Merchant,  againft  the  treaty  of  commerce  made  with  France  at 
Utrecht;  [fee  the  article  Arbitrations  of  Exchanges.] 
and  lately  the  fame  has  been  cited  to  the  like  purpofe  in  a  tract 
faid  to  be  wrote  by  the  late  Sir  Mathew  Decker  * ;  which  we 
mention  to  {hew,  that  the  opinion  of  thofe,  who  have  been 
efteemed  good  judges  of  trade,  coincides  with  what  has  been 
fuggefted  upon  this  head. 

*  An  Effay  on  the  Caufes  of  the  Decline  of  the  foreign  Trade, 
confequently  of  the  Value  of  the  Lands  of  Britain,  &c. 

By  Caftaing’s  Paper  of  February  3,  J740. 

d. 

London  gave  to  Genoa,  for  a  dollar  -----  54  i 
to  Venice,  for  the  ducat  banco  -  -  51  |r 

to  Leghorn,  for  the  dollar  -  -  -  -  50  •§ 

By  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  Tables. 

Genoa,  the  par  is  54  d. 

Lofs  to  England,  about  I  per  cent. 

Venice,  the  paris  49d.  492  decim. 

Lofs  to  England,  about  3  '  per  cent. 

Leghorn,  the  par  is  51ft.  69  decim. 

Gain  to  England,  about  2  per  cent. 

To  Genoa  and"  Venice  the  ballance  is  againft  us,  and  favour¬ 
able  only  a  fmall  matter  to  Leghorn. 

February  3,  1740. 

London  gave  to  Lifbon  for  the  millree  65  d . 

The.  par  is  6yd.  166  decim.  Gain  to  England  about  3  V 
per  cent. 

London  gave  the  pound  fterling  to  Antwerp  for  35  s.  10  d.  the 
par  is  35  s  17  decim. 

Gain  to  England  about  2  per  cent. 


London  gave  the  pound  fterling  to  Amfterdam  for  34s*  n<3. 
the  par  is  36s.  59  decim. 

Lofs  to  England  about  4.1  per  cent. 

London  gave  the  pound  fterling  to  Hamburgh  for  33s*  11 L 
the  par  is  35  s.  17  decim. 

Lofs  to  England  about  3  \  per  cent. 

From  hence  it  appears,  that,  according  to  the  courfes  of  ex¬ 
change  between  England  and  other  countries,  the  national 
lofs  or  gain  may  be  determined  as  clearly  as  a  matter  of  this 
delicacy  will  admit.  To  which  end,  lee  the  article  Stan¬ 
dard  of  foreign  coins,  or  their  intrinfic  values  :  and,  if  to 
thefe  obfervations  we  add  that  of  the  price  of  bullion,  a  good 
judgment  may  be  made  how  the  general  ballance  of  trade  may 
ftand  from  time  to  time. 

Mr  Mun,  the  merchant,  on  trade,  fays,  the  exchange  being 
againft  a  nation  is.  of  advantage  to  that  nation  ;  and  fuppofes, 
if  100  1.  at  London  is  worth  no  more  thangol.  of  the  lame 
money  at  Amfterdam,  the  Dutch  to  fend  500,0001.  of  goods  to 
England,  and  the  Englilh  400,000  of  goods  to  Holland,  it 
follows,  that  the  money  due  to  the  English  at  Amfterdam  will 
ballance  440,0001.  due  to  theDutch  at  London :  fo  60,000 1. 
fterling  pays  the  ballance. 

Mr  Mun  did  not  confider,  that  the  Dutch  goods  worth 
500,000!.  when  exchange  was  at  the  par,  are  worth  at 
London  555,5551.  when  90I.  at  Amfterdam  is  worth  iooh 
at  London;  and  the  400,0001.  of  Englilh  goods  in  Holland 
are  only  worth  360,000!.  that  fum  being  equal  by  exchange 
to  400,0001.  in  England.  So,  in  place  of  England’s  having 
an  advantage  of  40,000!.  as  he  alledges,  by  the  exchange 
being  againft  her,  fhe  pays  95’555^’  more  than  ii  exchange 
had  been  at  the  par. 

When  exchange  is  above  the  par,  it  is  not  only  paid  tor  the 
fum  due  on  ballance,  but  affects  the  whole  exchange  to  the 
place  where" the  ballance  is  due.  It  the  ballance  is  20,000l. 
and  the  fum  exchanged  by  merchants  who  have  money  abroad, 
with  others  who  are  owing,  or  have  occafion  tor  money  there, 
be  60,000 1.  the  bills  for  the  6o,oool.  are  fold  at,  or  near,  the 
fame  price  with  the  20,000 1.  for  ballance.  It  likewile  af¬ 
fects  the  exchange  to  countries  where  no  ballance  is  due.  (Ex. ) 

If  the  exchange  between  Scotland  and  Holland  is  3  per  cent, 
above  the  par  againft  Scotland,  between  England  and  Hol¬ 
land  at  the  par,  though  no  ballance  is  due  by  Scotland  to 
England,  yet  the  exchange  with  England  will  rife;  for  iool. 
in  England,  remitted  to  Scotland  by  Holland,  will  yield 
103I.  fo  between  Scotland  and  England  it  may  be  fuppofed 
to  be  had  at  2  per  cent,  being  lefs  trouble  than  to  remit  by 
Holland. 

Goods  are  fold  to  foreigners  according  to  the  firftcoft.  (Ex.) 

If  goods  worth  100 1.  in  Scotland,  are  worth  130I.  in  Eng¬ 
land,  thofe  goods  will  be  exported,  30  per  cent,  being  fup¬ 
pofed  enough  for  the  charges  and  profit.  Ir  the  price  of  thefe 
goods  lower  in  Scotland  from  100 1.  to  Sol.  the  price  in 
England  will  not  continue  at  130  ;  it  will  lower  proportion- 
ably,  for  either  Scots  merchants  will  underiel  one  another,  or 
Englilh  merchants  will  export  thefe  goods  themielves.  So  it 
they  rife  in  Scotland  from  100 1.  to  120I.  they  will  rife  pro- 
portionably  in  England,  unlefs  the  Englilh  can  be  lerved 
with  thofe  goods  cheaper  from  other  places,  or  can  fupply 
the  ufe  of  them  with  goods  of  another  kind.  This  being 
fuppofed,  It  follows  that, 

By  fo  much  as  exchange  is  above  the  par,  fo  much  a.l  goods 
exported  are  fold  cheaper,  and  all  goods  imported  are  fold 
dearer,  than  before.  (Ex.)  If  a  merchant  fends  goods  yearly 
to  England  firft  coft,  charges,  and  profit  6000 1.  moftey  in 
England  of  the  fame  ftandard  with  money  in  Scotland,  and 
no  ballance  due  ;  but  a  ballance  due  to  Holland,  railing  the 
exchange  3  per  cent,  above  the  par  to  Holland,  and  affecting 
the  exchange  to  England  2  per  cent.  5882  1.  7  s.  in  England 
pays  for  the  goods,  that  fum,  by  exchange,  being  equal  to 
6000 1.  in  Scotland  :  fo  that  a  ballance  due  to  Holland,  by 
raifing  the  exchange  to  other  countries,  occafions  a  lofs  to 
Scotland  ofiiyl.  13s.  on  the  value  of  6000 1.  of  goods  fent 

to  England.  ^  ,  Tr  t-  rn 

Englilh  goods  are  fold  fo  much  dearer.  (Ex.)  If  an  Englilh 
merchant  fends  goods  yearly  to  Scotland,  firft  coft,  charges 
and  profit,  6000 1.  6120 1.  muft  be  paid  for  thefe  goods  in 

Scotland,  that  being  only  equal  to  6000 1.  in  England,  ir  the 

exchange  had  been  at  par,  the  Scots  goods  fent  to  England 
would  have  fold  for  117I.  13  s.  more,  and  the  Englilh  goods 
fent  to  Scotland  for  120I.  lefs. 

Thus  to  all  places  with  which  exchange  is  above  the  par, 
goods  fent  out  are  fold  for  fo  much  lefs,  and  goods  brought 
from  thence  are  fold  fo  much  dearer,  as  the  exchange  is 
above  the  par,  whether  fent  out,  or  brought  in,  by  Scots  or 
foreign  merchants. 

The  merchant  who  deals  in  Englilh  goods  gains  no  more  than 
when  exchange  was  at  the  par,  though  he  fells  dearer  ;  nor 
the  merchant  who  deals  in  Scots  goods  lefs,  though  he  fells 
cheaper ;  they  have  both  the  fame  profit  as  when  exchange 
was  at  the  par.  Scotland  pays  2  per  cent  more  for  Englilh 
goods,  and  England  2  percent,  lefs  for  Scots  goods:  all, 
or  a  great  part  of  the  lofs,  falls  at  laft  on  the  landed-man, 
in  Scotland,  and  it  is  the  landed-man  in  England,  has  all, 

or  a  great  part  of  the  benefit.  , 

b  .  .  Nations 
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Nations,  finding  the  export  of  money,  or  bullion,  to  pay  the 
ballance  due  by  trade,  a  lofs  of  fo  much  riches,  and  very  de¬ 
trimental  to  commerce,  fhould  difcourage  the  import  of  luch 
ooods  as  the  people  could  beft  want,  by  prohibition  of  their 
confumption ;  induftry  fhould  be  encouraged,.  and  all  mea- 
fures  ufed  to  lower  the  price  of  labour,  arid,  in  proportion, 
the  neceffaries  of  life,  whereby  the  native  produdl  and  ma- 
nufadlures  will  be  improved  and  increafed,  and  the  overplus 
exported  will  be  greater. — Thefe  methods  will  make  tra  e 
and  exchange  equal,  and  turn  the  ballance  in  favour  of  a  na¬ 
tion.  But,  inftead  of  thele  means,  fome  nations  prohibit 
bullion  and  money  to  be  exported,  which  can  have  no  other 
effedt  than  to  raife  the  exchange  equal  to  the  hazard  luch 
laws  occafion,  which  added  to  the  export  of  money  or  bul¬ 
lion,  may  be  fuppofed  at  3  per  cent,  more  :  and  as  thele 
laws  by  the  effedf  are  hurtful,  making  all  goods  exported  lell 
vet  3  per  cent,  cheaper,  and  all  goods  imported  3  per  cent, 
dearer  ;  the  ftri&er  they  are  executed,  the  higher  Will  the 
exchange  {till  rife,  and  prove  the  more  nationally  injurious. 
The  baflance  mull  neverthelefs  be  fent  out  in  money  or  bul¬ 
lion,  by  the  merchants  who  owe  it. 

Suppofe  the  money  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Holland,  of  the 
fame  weight  and  finenefs ;  Scotland  to  trade  with  no  other 
places ;  the  exchange  at  the  par :  the  yearly  export  from  Scot¬ 
land  firft  coft  300,0001.  charges  and  profit  30  percent,  goods 
imported  280,000!.  charges  and  profit  30  pet  cent,  one 
half  of  the  trade  to  be  carried  on  by  Scots  merchants,  the 
other  half  by  Englifh  and  Dutch. 

Due  to  Scotland  for  one  half  of  the 
exports  carried  out  by  their  own 

merchants  - 

Due  for  the  other  half  carried  out  by 
the  Englifh  and  Dutch  -  - 

Due  by  Scotland  to  England  and 

Holland,  for  goods  imported  by  £  1.  182,000 
Englifh  and  Dutch  -  -  -  J 

Due  for  goods  imported  by  Scots  7  ^  ?  j  Q 

merchants  -  -  -  1  ^  i  J 

The  expence  of  Scotfmen  abroad,  7 

more  than  of  foreigners  in  Scot-  >  1.  40,000 
land  -  -  -  3 

If  this  is  fuppofed  the  yearly  ftate  of  the  trade  and  expence  of 
Scotland,  there  will  be  a  ballance  due  of  17,0001.  and,  un- 
lefs  the  Scots  retrench  the  confumption  of  foreign  goods,  fo 
as  to  import  lefs,  or  retrench  the  confumption  of  their  own 
goods,  fo  as  to  export  more,  or  increafe  and  improve  their 
produdf,  fo  as  the  export  be  greater  or  more  valuable;  or 
retrench  in  their  expences  abroad  ;  fince  that  ballance  muft 
be  paid,  it  will  go  out  in  money  or  bullion,  and  occafion  the 
exchange  to  rife  3  per  cent,  the  prohibition  on  the  export  of 
money  3  more,  if  Scotfmen  export  it ;  the  nation  faves  the 
1020I.  exchange  on  the  17,0001.  of  ballance  due,  which  is 
loft,  if  Englifh  merchants  export  it ;  but  the  lofs  fuch  a  rife 
in  exchange  occafions  on  the  goods,  is  more  confiderable. 
.The  195,0001.  due  abroad  for  goods  fent  out  of  Scotland  by 
Scots  merchants,  will  be  paid  with  183,9621.  Englifh  or 
Dutch  money,  that  fum  being  equal  by  exchange  at  6  per 
cent,  to  195,000!.  in  Scotland.  The  150,0001.  due  for 
firft  coft  of  goods  carried  out  by  Englifh  or  Dutch  merchants 
will  be  paid  with  141,5101.  Englifh  or  Dutch  money,  that 
fum  being  equal  to  150,000  1.  in  Scotland.  The  1 82,000 1. 
due  by  Scotland  for  goods  imported  by  Englifh  and  Dutch 
merchants,  will  come  to  192,9001.  in  Scotland;  and  the 
140,000  1.  firft  coft  of  goods  brought  home  by  Scots  mer¬ 
chants,  will  come  to  148,4001.  in  Scotland.  So  the  ac¬ 
count  will  run  thus : 


jl.  150,000^  1.345,000 


Due  to  Scotland  for  goods  exported  -  -  -  1.  183,962 

Brought  from  abroad,  firft  coft  -----  140,000 

Baliance  of  expence  abroad  -  -  -  -  -  -  40,000 


D  ue  to  Scotland  abroad 


35962 


Due  by  Scotland  for  goods  imported  bv  Englifh  7  , 

and  Dutch  -  -  -  -  _  J1- 192,920 

Englifh  and  Dutch  take  back  in  goods  - 


-  150,000 


Due  to  Englifh  and  Dutch  in  Scotland  -  42,920 

3,962  b  due  abroad  to  Scotland  in  Scots  money  -  4,199 

Remains  due  by  Scotland  -  -  1.38,721 


So  the  rife  in  the  exchange  of  3  per  cent,  by  the  ballance  due 
of  17,000!.  and  3  more  by  the  prohibition  on  the  export  of 
money,  occafions  a  lofs  to  Scotland  of  21,721 1.  and  makes 
the  next  year  s  ballance  38,721 1.  though  the  trade  be  the  fame 
as  before:  of  which  21,721 1.  loft  by  exchange,  one  half  would 
be  faved,  if  money  were  allowed  to  be  exported. 

Since  the  exchange  being  6  per  cent,  above  the  par,  occafions 
the  lots  2.1,721].  then  raifing  the  money  8  and  j  per  Cent, 
having  rafted  the  exchange  with  England  to  14  per  cent,  and 
v.iti  Holland  to  30,  makes  the  lofs  proportionably  greater. 
Scots  goods  being  fuppofed  to  continue  at  the  fame  prices  they 


were  fold  for,  before  the  money  Was  raifed,  or  riot  to  rife  in 
the  fame  proportion  with  the  money  ;  for,  when  exchange 
was  at  par,  iool.  of  Scots  goods  were  fold  abroad  for  130I. 
Englifh  money  ;  but  114I.  Englifh  money,  being  now  equal 
by  exchange  to  j  30 1.  111  Scotland,  the  Scots  merchant  can  af¬ 
ford  to  fell  the  fame  quantity  of  goods  for  114!.  that  he  fold 
before  at  130  1.  and  have  the  fame  profit :  fo  foreign  goods 
worth  abroad  100 1.  and  fold  in  Scotland  for  130I.  when  ex¬ 
change  was  at  the  par,  cannot  be  fold  now  for  lefs  than  150 1. 
in  Scotland,  that  fum  being  equal  only  to  130 1.  Englifh  mo¬ 
ney,  and  the  merchant’s  profit  is  no  greater  than  when  he 
fold  the  fame  quantity  of  goods  for  130I. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  confider  what  confequences  would 
attend  the  lowering  the  money  to  the  Englifh  ftandard,  and 
allowing  it  to  be  exported. 

The  former  ftate  of  trade  is  fuppofed  to  be  carried  on  one 
half  by  Scots  merchants,  the  other  half  by  Englifh  and  Dutch  ; 
but,  as  molt  of  the  trade  is  carried  on  by  Scots  merchants,  let 
this  ftate  of  trade  be  confidered  accordingly  :  the  one  or  the 
other  will  clear  the  main  queftion. 

The  ftate  of  trade  and  exchange  fuppofed  at  1 5  per  cent,  to 
England,  and  30  to  Holland ;  the  whole  export  of  Scotland 
to  be  300,000 1.  of  which  50,000 1.  carried  out  by  Scots  mer¬ 
chants,  fold  at  30  per  cent  profit  and  charges  325,000!. 

In  Englifh  money  -  -  -  -  1.  282,608 

Exported  by  foreigners  for  50,000  in  Englifh  money  43,478 

The  whole  export  326,086 

Goods  imported  -----  306,086 

Spent  abroad  ------  40,000 

Due  for  ballance  by  Scotland  -  ,  -  -  20,000 


Money  being  lowered  to  the  Englifh  ftandard,  and  allowed 
by  law  to  be  exported,  will  bring  the  exchange  with  England 
to  2  or  3  per  cent,  and  with  Holland  to  1 7  or  1 8,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  ballance  due ;  for  as  iool.  in  Edinburgh  would 
then  be  equal  to  iool.  at  London,  and,  being  allowed  to  be 
exported,  none  would  give  above  102 1.  or  103I.  for  iool. 
at  London,  becaufe  the  trouble  and  charges  of  fending  it  to 
London  would  be  valued  no  higher  :  the  export,  import, 
and  expence  abroad  fuppofed  to  continue  the  fame,  a  bal¬ 
lance  would  then  be  due  to  Scotland. 

The  ftate  of  trade,  exchange  at  3  per  cent,  to  England,  and 
fo  proportionably  to  other  places. 

Due  in  Englifh  money,  325,0001.  firft  coft,  7 

charges,  and  profit  of  goods,  fent  out  by  Scots  >1. 315,534 
merchants  -  --  --  --  --  j 

Due  in  Englifh  money  for  50,000 1.  of  goods  7  ~ 

exported  by  foreigners  ------  j  4^.544 

The  whole  exports  364,078 


Of  this  dedudl  the  value  of  goods  imported  -  306,086 

And  the  expence  abroad  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  40,000 


There  will  be  a  ballance  due  to  Scotland  of  -  -  17,992 


As  this  ballance  due  to  Scotland  would  bring  exchange  to 
the  par,  and  3  per  cent,  on  the  Scots  fide,  3  more,  becaufe 
money  in  England,  fuppofed  to  be  prohibited  exportation, 
iool.  in  Scotland  would  be  worth  106I.  in  England,  and 
proportionably  in  other  places :  fo  the  ftate  of  trade  would 
then  be  thus  : 

Due  in  Englifh  money  for  325,0001.  firft  coft, "j 
charges  and  profit  of  Scots  goods,  feht  out/, 
by  Scots  merchants,  and  50,000!.  exported  f1’  397>500 
by  foreigners  - 

Of  this  fpent  abroad  -------  40,000 

Imported  from  abroad  -  --  --  --  -  306,086 

,  Ballance  then  due  to  Scotland  51,414 


If  the  yearly  export  be  as  great  as  fuppofed,  and  the  ballance 
only  20,000 1.  then  lowering  the  money  to  the  Englifh  ftan¬ 
dard  will  make  a  ballance  due  of  51,4141.  though  the  money 
is  not  allowed  to  be  exported. 

From  hence  it  will  be  eafy  to  conceive  how  highly  detrimen¬ 
tal  to  our  trading  intereft  the  exchange  being  againft  us  muft 
inevitably  prove  ;  and,  when  once  it  is  fo,  it  is  eafy  to  con¬ 
ceive  that  it  contributes  to  keep  itfelf  fo. 

The  exchange  with  Holland  being  generally  againft  England 
in  time  of  peace,  and  more  fo  in  time  of  war,  affedls  this 
kingdom  more  difadvantageoufly,  perhaps,  than  has  been 
thoroughly  weighed  and  confidered  :  for  as  Amfterdam  is 
made  the  center  of  negotiations  by  bills  between  Great-Bri- 
tain  and  many  other  parts  of  Europe,  with  which  we  carry 
on  a  large  commerce  (viz.  with  Ruflia,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
and  moft  parts  of  Germany)  the  rate  of  exchange  between 
us  and  Holland  being  to  our  difadvantage,  muft  virtually, 
in  the  like  proportion,  affedt  thofe  money-negociations  be¬ 
tween  us  and  thole  countries ;  and  how  really  prejudicial 

that 
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change  b«£&J|n  Holland  and  Ruffia,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
changes  Germany  to  our  disfavour  alfo  (we  hav- 

"iTdTrealchange  ^ TtU  places  ourfelves)  :  if  this  is 
Ihe  ftate  of  the  cafe,  and  in  confequence  thereof,  as  has  been 
fliewed  we  receive  lefs  for  our  exports  to  thofe  places,  and 
the  dearer  for  what  we  import  from  thence,  the  injury 
S  be  conMeraMe.  Befides,  if  the  Dutch  exchange  has 
th“fe  iniurious  effects  on  our  trade  to  thofe  countries,  what¬ 
ever  other  bufmefs  we  negociate  by  exchange,  by  the  way 
of  Holland,  muft  prove  to  our  far  greater  difadvantage  than 
that  exchange  was  in  our  favour,  as  has  been  ftiewn. 

As  we  allow  bullion  and  foreign  gold  and  filver  to  be  openly 
Reported  in  England,  the  courfe  of  exchange  between  Lon- 
don  and  Holland,  or  Hamburgh,  cannot  rile  perhaps  above 
c  or  6  per  cent,  as  long  as  we  have  any  bullion,  or  foreign 
told  and  filver  cour^of  exchange  be¬ 

lief  Aerifque  and  charges  of  fending  gold  and  filver  from 
*e  place  where  the  bill  is  drawn  to  that  where  it  is  to  be 

Km  as  at  firft  view  many  may  not  difeem  the  certainty 
of  this  obfervation,  it  Ihould  be  confidered  that,  it  the  re¬ 
mitter  be  a  perfon  who  thoroughly  underftands  trade,  . 

“  a  low,  for  any  bill,  an  exchange  much  above  the  value 

of  the  rifque  and  charges  of  fending  his  °ver  m  b‘,1„ 

Sion  or  foreign  gold  and  filver ;  becaufe  fthe  finds  he  muft 
nav  an  exchange  above  this  value,  he  will,  in  common  pru 
dence,  chufe  to  remit  in  fpecie,  rather  than  by  bills  of  ex¬ 
change.  But  as  fome  remitters  may  not  care  to  deal  in 
the  exportation  of  gold  and  filver,  and  are  therefore  willing 
to  allow  a  profit  over  and  above  the  value  of  the  rifque  and 
charges,  to  thofe  who  do,  whenever  this  profit  rifes  fo  high  as 
to  be§ Efficient  to  anfwer  the  merchant  s  trounle  in  drawing, 
and  their  rifque  and  charges  in  letting  their  money  he  in  fo¬ 
reign  correfpondents  hands,  till  they  find  is 

draw  for  it  ;  we  may  depend  on  it,  that  thofe  who  deal  this 
way,  will  export  gold  and  filver  in  fpecie  in  order  to  get  a 
profit  by  drawing  and  felling  bills  of  exchange.  _ 

Now  the  value  Sf  the  rifque  and  charges  of  exporting  bul 
Bon  or  foreign  gold  and  filver,  from  Britain  to  Holland, 
Hamburgh,  of  Flanders,  may,  I  reckon,  be  about  two  or 
SrS  per  cent,  and  the  profit  of  it  fuffice  for.  anfwering  the 
merchant’s  trouble  in  drawing ;  and  his  rifque  and, charges 
in  letting  his  money  lie  in  a  foreign  correfpondent  s  hand, 
till  he  finds  an  opportunity  to  draw  for  it,  may,  I  believe, 
be  about  2  or  3  per  cent,  more ;  therefore  the  exchange  be¬ 
tween  London  and  either  of  thefe  countries  can  fcarce  ever 
be  above  5  or  6  per  cent.  This  is  confirmed  by  experience  ; 
for  we  find  the  exchange  between  London  and  either  of  thefe 

places  feldom  rifes  above  5  or  6  per  cent. 

With  refpeft  to  France,  indeed,  the  value  of  the  rifque  and 
charges  of  fending  gold  or  filver  to  Pans,  which  is  the  chief 
ftaple  of  France  for  bills  of  exchange,  is  much  greater,  be- 
caufe  of  the  land  carriage  from  any  of  the  ports  of  that  king¬ 
dom  to  Paris,  and  becaufe  of  the  uncertainty  of  fending  it 
when  there  is  the  greateft  occafion  for  it.  Thefe  are  the  true 
reafons  for  the  courfe  of  exchange  between  London  and  Pans 
being  frequently  about  10  per  cent,  to  our  difadvantage ,  but 
fince  a  weekly  correfpondence  by  (hipping  or  (loops  has  been 
opened  between  London  and  Dunkirk,  Calais,  or  Boulogne, 
we  find  feveral  quantities  of  gold  and  filver  have  been  entered 
for  exportation  to  France,  which  may  lower  the  courfe  of 
exchange  in  our  favour,  or  at  lead:  prevent  it  from  nfing  fo 
much  to  our  difadvantage,  without  dimimlhing  in  the  lead 
our  lofs  upon  the  ballance  of  our  trade  with  France. 

From  thefe  confutations  it  feems  evident,  that  the  courfe 
of  exchange  can  rarely  rife  much  above  the  value  of  the 
rifque  and  charges  of  lending  gold  or  filver  to  the  place 
where  the  bill  is  to  be  paid  :  wherefore,  if  the  courfe  of  ex¬ 
change  between  this  country  and  any  other  fee  againit  us,  it 
may  be  allowed  to  be  almoft  a  certain  indication  that  the 
ballance  of  trade  is  againft  us ;  but  it  cannot  be  allowed  to  be  a 
certain  indication  of  the  quantum  of  that  ballance,  becaufe, 
as  I  have  (hewn,  whenever  the  courfe  of  exchange  riles  much 
above  the  value  of  the  rifque  and  charges  of  exporting  gold 
and  filver,  fuch  quantities  of  thefe  two  metals  will  be  ex¬ 
ported  as  muft  foon  bring  the  exchange  back  to  it  s  natural 
courfe.  To  determine  the  exa&  quantum  of  this  ballance  is, 

I  believe,  impoffible,  unlefs  our  accounts  of  import  and  ex¬ 
port  were  much  more  truly  and  regularly  kept,  at  every  one 
of  our  ports  than  they  can  be  by  the  laws  now  in  being. 

The  obvious  caufes  which  confpire  to  keep  the  Dutch  ex¬ 
change  in  our  disfavour  are,  (1.)  The  intereft-money  we 
pay  them  for  the  millions  they  have  in  our  funds,  exclufive  ot 
our  commiffion  for  tranfadfing  their  bufineis  therein,  as  pub¬ 
lic  creditors.  (2.)  By  reafon  of  the  commiffion  we  pay  them 
for  negociating  the  money  tranfaftions  between  us  and  thole 
countries  before  intimated.  (3.)  By  their  having  the  exchange 
in  their  favour,  and,  in  confequence  thereof,  paying  leis  lor 
the  merchandize  they  take  of  us,  and  we  more  or  t  0  e 
which  we  take  from  them,  and  from  thofe  countries  with 
which  we  tranfacl  bufmefs  by  the  means  of  the  Hollanders  . 
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and,  while  thefe  caufes  fubfift,  the  efca  muft  be  the  fame. 
From  fuch  view  of  the  matter  it  appears,  that  one  of  the 
greateft  evils  to  the  trade  of  this  nation  is  that  ot  being  in¬ 
debted  to  foreigners  ;  and  the  greateft  advantage  to  then- 
trade  is  to  be  our  national  creditors.  Although  this  evil  can- 
'not  be  removed  till  thofe  debts  in  particular  are  difeharged, 
yet  ’tis  time  for  us  to  think  of  faving  the  commiffion  we  pay 
them  for  being  our  brokers. 

To  which  end,  I  would  humbly  fubmit  it  to  the  conlidera- 
tion  of  our  moft  fkilful  and  experienced  merchants,  whether 
it  is  not  practicable  to  eftablifti  more  direa  courfes  of  ex¬ 
change  than  we  have,  efpecially  to  thofe  places  we  now  do 
bufinefs  with  through  the  medium  of  the  Dutch  exchange. 
For,  if  this  (hould  be  praaicable,  our  traders  will  not  only 
fave  the  commiffion  which  they  pay,  but  they  and  their 
correfpondents  will  do  the  like  alfo  fortranfaamg  their  bufi- 

nefs*  '  • 

And  thefe  favings  on  our  fide  may  be  attended  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  confequences  :  (l.)  They  will  enable  us  to  afford  our 
native  commodities  cheaper  at  foreign  markets,  thereby  in- 
creafe  their  vent,  and  contribute  to  prevent  rivals  from  fup- 
planting  us.  (2.)  The  faving,  alfo,  on  the  fide  of  our  fo¬ 
reign  correfpondents,  will  enabk  them  to  afford  then  mer¬ 
chandizes  cheaper  to  us.  (3.)  This  parfimony  on  both  foes 
will  prevent  the  Dutch  exchange  being  the  medium  of  dif- 

OrwhlTbeneSk  may  prove  to  the  Britiffi  merchant  to 
fpeculate  where  the  ballance  of  trade  lies,  as  well  between  one 
foreign  nation  and  another  as  between  his  own  and  others, 
has  been  (hewed,  under  the  head  of  the  Arbitration  of 
the  foreign  exchange;  to  which  we  refer.  But  this  will  be 
further  exemplified  and  iliuftrated  throughout  the  courie  of 

our  defign. 

Further  Remarks. 


How  advantageous  this  knowledge  in  the  ballance  of  trade 
and  exchange  between  nations  may  prove  to  the  ftate  in 
general,  is  manifeft  from  the  difeernment  and  fagacity  of  bir 
Thomas  Grefliam,  an  eminent  merchant  and  citizen  of Ton- 
don.  This  gentleman  lived  in  the  time  of  King  Edward 
VI.  who  was  confiderably  indebted  to  the  merchants  of  Ant¬ 
werp,  for  money  borrowed  at  intereft,  to  fupply  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  the  ftate.  Payment  of  intereft,  at  that  time  being 
an  incumbrance  to  the  nation  it  could  but  very  ill  fuftam, 
various  expedients  had  been  confulted  by  the  king  and  h.s 
council  to  difeharge  thofe  debts ;  which,  being  due  to  fo¬ 
reigners,  brought  great  contempt  upon  the  crown,  and  the 
public  credit  of  England.  The  meafures  which  had  been 
fuo-gefted  for  repayment  were,  either  to  transport  fo  much 
treafure  out  of  the  realm,  or  to  remit  the  fame  by  way  of 

The  kingdom  being  already  greatly  exhaufted  of  it’s  gold  and 
filver,  the  former  was  impracticable,  without  being  ruinous 
to  trade,  by  depriving  the  nation  of  a  due  quantity  of money 

neceffary  for  circulation;  and,  the  exchange  between  England 

and  Antwerp  being  at  no  more  than  16  fchil  ings  per  poun 
of  our  currency,  negociating  the  debt  by  foreign  bills  wou  d 
have  funk  the  exchange  ftill  more  to  our  dffadvan  age  n 
confequence  whereof  the  exportation  of  our  gold  a^d  filver  in 
general,  in  the  way  of  trade,  would  have  beene. q> ually  g  ^ 

mented  as  if  we  had  exported  the  fame  in  that  fliape  at  firft. 
yet,  for  the  nation  to  continue  in  debt,  was  ftill  increafing 
the  evil ;  more  efpecially  fo,  as  the  creditors  were  foreigners, 
and  the  intereft  therefore  fent  out  of  the  kingdom.  Befffies^ 
the  creditors  infifted  on  their  money,  or  a  compliance  with 
fuch  ufurious  meafures,  for  a  prolongation  of  the  time  of  pay¬ 
ment,  as  would  have  brought  fo  high  indignity  upon  the  na¬ 
tion,  as  to  have  difabled  them  from  borrowing  more  money 

but  upon  the  moft  fcandalous  terms.  .  _  ,  - 

And  yet  more  money  the  government  wanted  inftead  of 
being  in  a  capacity  to  difeharge  the  old  debts  Under  thefe 
circumftances  the  nation  was  greatly  perplexed,  and  nomea^- 
fures  could  be  thought  of  whereby  to  extricate  the  ki^om 
from  thofe  embarraffments,  till  Sir  Thomas  undertook  the  af¬ 
fair  •  by  whofe  great  knowledge  in  the  trade  ot  nations,  in 
he  exchanges,  and  where  the  ballance  between  country  and 
country  lay8,  he  exonerated  this  kingdom  from  « .  we.ghty 
incumbrances,  without  fending  any  money  out  ot  it. 
AnHthough  the  exchange  was  then  at  fixteen  fchiUings  he 
to  wifely  conduaed  this  negociation,  that  he  paid  off  the 
king’s  debts  as  they  fell  due,  at  an  exchange  of  twenty  and 
t  wen  tv-two  fchillings  per  pound  ;  whereby  the  king  faved  no 
lefs  than  an  hundred  thoufand  marks  clear,  by  this  great  mer¬ 
chant’s  knowledge  in  the  ballance  of  trade  between  nation  and 

By 'thus  railing  the  exchange  fo  much  in  favour  of  England, 
at  that  critical  conjuncture,  the  price  of  all  foreign  commo- 
d  t  es  fell  proportionally,  which  experimentally  confirmed 
what  had  been  faid  before.  Thefe  meafures  faved  the  king¬ 
dom  in  general,  and  that  in  a  very  little  time,  no  left  than 
between6 three  and  four  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fterling 
S  ;  a  round  fum  at  this  time  of  day,  but  would  now  be 
near  four  times  the  amount,  in  proportion  to  the  diffeient 

values  of  money.  j^or 
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Nor  did  the  advantages  to  the  nation,  from  the  fkill  and 
abilities  of  this  great  Englifh  merchant,  terminate  here  only. 
For,  as  when  the  exchange  was  fo  greatly  to  the  difadvantage 
of  England,  gold  and  filver  were  daily  exported  out  of  the 
kingdom  in  great  plenty  ;  fo  by  wifely  raifmg  it,  in  the 
courfe  of  his  money-negcciations  for  the  fervice  of  the  (fate, 
he  caufed  the  fame  to  be  brought  back  again,  to  the  great 
emolument  of  the  whole  trading  intereft. 

Nor  did  the  wifdom  of  Sir  Thomas’s  counfels,  from  his  pro¬ 
found  knowledge  in  commercial  affairs,  prove  only  of  the 
higheft  honour  and  advantage  to  king  Edward’s  reign,  but 
to  thofe  of  his  fucceffors,  queen  Mary  and  queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  both  of  thofe  princeffes  having  made  choice  of  him  for 
the  management  of  their  affairs  of  trade  and  money.  With 
queen  Elizabeth  he  was  in  fo  high  efteem,  that  fhe  not  only 
knighted  him,  a  matter  of  very  high  dignity  in  thofe  days, 
but  honoured  him  in  every  refpedf,  and  came  in  perfon  to 
the  exchange  of  London,  which  he  had  erefted  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  merchants,  and  honour  of  that  fplendid  me¬ 
tropolis,  and  caufed  the  fame  to  be  proclaimed  by  heralds  and 
a  trumpet  The  Royal  Exchange:  and  Sir  Thomas  was 
afterwards  honoured  with  the  character  of  The  Royal 
Merchant. 

The  reafon  for  taking  notice  of  this  matter  is,  with  a  view 
to  obferve,  that  the  praftical  arts  of  trade  have  not  only  been 
attended  with  as  great  eftates  as  were  ever  acquired  by  any 
other  means,  but  that  the  ftudies  of  commerce,  and  the 
money-affairs  of  the  nation,  in  a  political  light,  have  been 
attended  frequently  with  as  great  honour  and  glory  as  any 
other ;  which  might  be  fhewn  in  a  multitude  of  inftances. 
And,  indeed,  the  ftudies  of  the  liberal  arts,  and  all  other 
branches  of  literature,  are  of  little  benefit  to  the  ftate,  un- 
lefs  they  tend  to  promote  honeft  induftry,  and  fuch  arts  as 
are  ufeful  to  commerce  in  feme  fhape  or  other.  ’Tis  that 
alone  which  can  make  every  individual  Britain  happy,  and  the 
kingdom  refpeftable  throughout  the  world  :  for  the  ballance 
of  trade  will  ever  enable  Great-Britain  to  hold  the  ballance 
or  power.  And  how  the  one  may  be  always  preferved  in 
our  favour,  in  6rder  to  maintain  the  other,  is  the  great  end 
and  defign  of  this  Britifti  Dictionary  of  Commerce,  and  the 
earneft  defire  of  the  author. 

And  now  it  may  not  be  altogether  ufelefs  to  conclude  this 
point  with  the  observations  of  the  ingenious  author  of  a  trea- 
tile,  intitled  Britannia  Languens,  which  fays,  ‘  That  the 
‘  paffages  to  other  preferments  are  made  fo  open  and  eafy, 

*  at  prefent  ;  I  mean  all  thofe  that  depend  upon  literature, 

‘  in  which  our  youth  are  led  from  ftep  to  ftep,  by  all  man- 
‘  ner  of  encouragements  :  firft,  by  the  multitude  of  our 
‘  late  endowed  free-lchools,  where  every  ordinary  man’s  fon 
‘  »s  taught  Latin,.  Greek,,  and  Hebrew,  for  a  fmall  matter, 

1  and  then  is  above  manufacture  ;  then  we  have  two  mighty- 

*  endowed  univerfities,  where  there  will,  atleaft,  be  hope  of 
‘  preferment,  let  the  throng  be  never  fo  thick,  and  thence 
‘  they  have  farther  and  more  comfortable  profpedts  ;  and, 

‘  in  the  mean  time,  live  eafy,  and  at  little  or  no  charge,  as 

*  fervitors,  or  on  fmall  ftipends,  till  they  become  fcho’lars 
of  houfes,  &c.  Others  of  thefe  free-fehool  boys  grow 

*  pen-men  of  all  forts ;  and  all  thefe  are  a  fort  of  gentlemen- 
‘  hke  ways  of  living,  which  intitles  them  to  be  called  matters, 

‘  which  gives  a  main  temptation  both  to  parents  and  chil- 
c  dren,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  fee  the  contemptible,  and 

too  often  mifeiable,  condition  of  our  poor  clothworkers, 

‘  and  other  ordinary  artificers,  who,  at  the  beft,  are  called 
mechanic  fellows :  and,  what  is  yet  further  mifehievous  is 
‘  that  our  youth  thus  educated,  never  reading  any  thing  of 
‘  manufacture,  exportation,  or  importation,  in  Homer  and 
‘  VirS]i>  or  their  college  notes,  and  being  from  thence  car¬ 
ried  to  other  ftudies,  which  have  no  cognation  with  trade 
‘  can  ordinarily  have  no  fenfation  of  the  advantages  of  it  • 

‘  like  bowls  which  have  a  rub  at  hand,  the  farther  they  ,o 

*  the  more  they  are  divided  from  the  mark:  whence  it  hath 
unfortunately  enfued,  that  our  men  of  learning  are  either 

‘  generally  filent  in  this  matter,  or  elfe,  being  inclined  to 
‘  think  11  the  (o]e  concern  of  the  dirty  and  fervile  part  of  the 
people,  fpeak  of  it  with  contempt,  and  fomewith  reflec- 
‘  tion  ;  by  whom  moft  others  being  influenced,  we  are  ftill 
‘  P!e[e"d,”S  ,be  ,more  accurate  in  logic  and  metaphyfical 
philofophy  (which,  howfoever  otherwife  ufeful,  do  not  add 
‘  two-pence  a  year  to  the  riches  of  the  nation),  we  continue 
to  fqueeze  all  the  faplels  papers  and  fragments  of  antiquity 
t  We,grow  m,ghty  well  acquainted  with  the  old  heathen 
gods  towns,  and  people ;  we  prize  ourfelves  in  fruitlefs 
cunofities;  we  turn  our  lice  and  fleas  into  bulls  and  pfos 
by  our  magnifying  glaffes  ;  we  are  fearching  for  the  world 
;  n  the  moon  with  our  telefcopes ;  we  fend  to  wefclTSe 
<  ‘r  °n  tbe  toP  °f  Tenertffe  ;  we  invent  pacing  faddles,  and 
gimcracks  of  ad  forts  ;  all  which  are  voted  ingenuities 

*  ~ 

0cfhahnt  ^and  thenf  °f  k"0wlege  to  the  ufe  of  the  mer- 
chant,  and  the  foreign  banker  or  remitter  by  exchange. 

From  the  nature  of  the  trade  and  circumftances  of  particu 

<-r  nations,  comparatively  confidered,  ’tis  obvious  enough 


that  the  ballance  of  trade  muft  be  in  favour  of  fome,  and 
confequently  to  the  difadvantage  of  others  :  ’tis  the  bufinefs 
therefore,  of  the  merchant  of  good  credit  and  correfpondence 
to  fpecula.e  on  his  advices,  how  the  exchanges  may  ftand  with 
regard  to  the  ballance  of  trade,  between  certain  nations 
wherewith  he  may  hold  correfpondence.  And  the  reafon 
hereof  is  grounded  on  the  fame  principle  as  fpeculations  on 
commodities  ;  for  it  being  one  of  the  great  articles  of  foreign 
commerce  to  purchafe,  at  proper  feafons,  the  produce  and 
manufactures  of  foreign  countries,  when  they  are  cheap,  to 
fupply  other  countries,  when  and  where  the  fame  will  fell 
dear;  in  like  manner  the  dealer  in  exchange  takes  his  o.cca- 
fion  to  purchafe  bills,  when  and  where  they  are  cheapeft,  and 
difpofe  of  them,  where  deareft  :  for,  exchange  being  the  re- 
prefentative  of  money,  fuch  tranfa&ions  are  no  more,  in  ef- 
fe£t,  than  dealing  in  money,  or  gold  and  filver,  or  other  com¬ 
modities  ;  and  where  bills,  their  fubftitutes,  can  be  bought 
cheapeft,  and  fold  deareft,  it  is  the  fame  thing  as  buying 
gold  or  filver,  or  othdr  commodities,  cheap,  and  felling  them  fo 
dear  as  to  yield  a  profit  fufficiently  inducing  to  trade  in  them. 
I  here  are  two  lights  wherein  this  matter  may  be  confidered  : 
as,  ( i.)  I  he  intrinfic  values  of  foreign  monies,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  each  other,  and  with  the  courfes  of  exchange. 
(2.)  By  comparing  the  extrinfic  values  together,  accordino- 
to  the  currency  of  the  exchange.  Of  the  former  we  have 
juft  given  inftances,  by  comparing  the  par  of  foreign  mo¬ 
nies  with  the  courfes  of  exchanges.  To  the  other  we  have 
fpoken  under  the  article  of  the  Arbitration  of  Ex¬ 
changes,  to  which  we  refer  for  the  further  explanation  of 
what  we  would  intend  to  communicate,  in  regard  to  prac¬ 
tical  commerce,  by  merchants  or  foreign  bankers.  See  alfo 
the  articles  Exchange,  Coin,  and  fuch  other  heads  as  we 
fib  all  from  thence  refer  to. 

Of  the  ufe  of  this  knowlege  to  the  national  commerce. 

T  he  national  ufe  to  be  made  of  ftudying  where  the  ballance 
of  trade  lies,  with  regard  to  our  own  nation,  is  to  know  with 
what  countries  the  ballance  is  to  our  difadvantage,;  that  is 
to  what  countries  we  pay  mote  for  their  commodities  which 
we  import,  than  we  receive  of  them  for  our  native  com¬ 
modities  which  we  export:  the  end  of  this  enquiry,  with  re- 
fpeftto  the  publick  intereft,  is  to  leffen  our  imports,  andin- 
creafe  our  exports  ;  or  to  fell  to  fitch  country  atdeaft  as  much 
as  we  buy  of  them,  and  fo  increafe  our  Tales,  if  practicable. 
The  meafures  proper  t a  be  taken  lor  this  purpofe  muft  be 
different  according  to  the  different  circumftances  of  nations; 
and  the  nature  and  confequences  of  the  trade  carried  on  with 
them,  confidered  in  every  view  that  it  will  admitof.  Thefe 
meafures  muft  be  particular,  and  well-timed. 

There  are,  alfo,  general  principles,  which  are  certain  to 
prevent  the  ballance  being  fo  much  in  our  disfavour  as  it  is 
with  fome  countries,  and  which  may  have  a  tendency  to 
turn  that  to  our  advantage  which  is  at  prefent  againft  us. 
By  what  meafures  this  end  may  be  anfwered,  will  aDoear 
throughout  the  courfe  of  this  work.  PP 

B  mL>LlA,S1T’  3  cluantity  of  ftones>  gravel,  orfand,  laid  in  a  ' 
Blip  s  hold,  to  make  her  fink  to  a  certain  depth  into  the 
water,  and  fail  upright,  by  making  her  to  be  of  a  proper 
weight.  The  baPaft  is  fometimes  one  quarter,  one  third 
or  an  half,  according  to  the  difference  of  the  cargo,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  fhip. 

Theordonnanceof  the  marine  (in  France)  made  in  Auguft 
1681,  art.  1  and  6,  of  the  4th  title  of  book  4,  orders  all  cap¬ 
tains  or  matters  of  thips,  as  foon  as  they  get  into  harbour,  to 
l  tbeir  declarati°n  to  the  admiralty  of  the  quantity  of 
ballatt  they  have  on  board  ;  they  being  forbidden  to  caff  it 
out  111  ports  canals,  bafons,  or  roads  ;  nor  can  it  be  carried 

y  the  unballafters,  but  to  fuch  places  as  are  appointed  for 
that  purpofe.  r 

BALLIAGE,  a  duty  payable  to  the  city  of  London,  for  all 
goods  and  merchandizes  of  aliens  or  denizens,  born  within 

born  uSnCf  °f  ^  nrkifh  C1Wn’  beil1g  the  fons  of  aliens, 
rn  under  foreign  alleg.ance,  granted,  together  with  the 

uties  of  Ravage,  package,  and  portage,  to  the  mayor  and 

mmonalty,  and  citizens,  by  their  charter,  dated  the  5th  day 

o  September  in  the  16th  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Charles 

"w "IS  % 1 20,h  IU|C  of  ,he  book  of  a”d  br 

Beer,  the  ton  - _  _ 

Canvas,  the  100  ells,  containing  fix  fcore 
Cloths,  vide  Drapery. 

Coals,  the  chaldron  _ _  _ 

Cochineal,  vide  Dyeing  commodities. 

~~  '  Broad  cloth,  the  piece  _ 

Keileys,  of  all  forts,  the  piece 
Perpetuanoes,  the  piece  - _ . 
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Indico,  the  hundred,  containing  five  fcore  o 
Wood  of  all  forts,  for  dyers,  the  hundred 

weight,  containing  1 12  lb.  _ 
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Furrs,  vide  Skins. 

Fuftians,  Britilh  making,  each  fifteen  yards  • —  o 

Flax,  or  hemp,  the  hundr.  weight,  containing  ii2lb.  o 
■Cloves,  mace,  nutmegs,  or  cinnamon,  ) 
the  hundred,  containing  five  fcore  ) 

Grocery.  Raifins,  the  piece  or  frail  —  -  0 

Raifins,  folis,  the  hundred  weight,  con- 

.)  taining  1 12 lb.  - -  — — 

Hemp,  vide  Flax. 

Indico,  vide  Dyeing  commodities. 

T  5  The  ton  unwrought  - - ■  — — — 

t  Wrought,  the  hundred  wt.  cont.  H2lb. 

Lamperns,  the  thoufand.  - -  - 

Lead,  the  fother  - -  —  —  — 

Linnen,  vide  Canvas. 

Pewter,  vide  Tin. 

Saffron,  the  pound  •  —  - 

Salt,  the  wey  -  -  - - 

Salt-petre,  the  hundredweight,  containing  ii2lb. 

Silk  raw,  or  thrown  filk,  the  pound  cont.  16  ounces 
^Beaver-lkins,  the  ioo  containing  five  fcore 
Badger-fkins,  the  ioo  containing  five  fcore 
Coney-lkins,  black,  the  ioo  cont.  fix  fcore 
Cat-lkins,  the  ioo  containing  five  fcore 
Skins  Calve-fkins,  the  ioo  containing  five  fcore 
and  Fox-lkins,  the  ioo  containing  five  fcore 

Furrs.\  Fitches,  the  timber  - -  —  — ■ 

Merkins,  the  ioo  containing  fix  fcore  — 

Otter- (kins,  the  ioo  containing  five  fcore 
Sheep,  or  lamb-lkins,  the  ioo  cont.  fix  fcore  o 
ySquirrel-fkins,  the  iooo  -  -  o  I 

Stuffs,  vide  Drapery. 

Tin  or  pewter,  the  hundred  weight  cont.  112  lb.  o  2 
Wax,  the  hundred  weight,  containing  1 12  lb.  —  02 
Wood  for  dyers,  vide  Dyeing  commodities. 

Wool  of  all  forts,  the  hundr.  weight  cont.  H2lb.  o  2 

Other  merchandizes,  liquid  or  dry,  that  are  not  particularly 
rated  in  this  table,  fhall  pay  balliage  duties  outwards,  by  their 
bulk,  as  followeth,  viz. 

A  great  pacquet,  or  fardle,  containing  between  15  \ 
or  20  cloths,  or  other  goods  to  that  proportion  J 
An  ordinary  pack,  trufs,  or  fardle,  containing  in 
bignefs  about  10  or  12  cloths,  12  or  14  baiz,  or 
to  the  like  proportion  in  frizes,  cottons,  or  other 

goods  — -  - - 

A  bale  containing  three  or  four  cloths,  four  or  five  1  Q 
baiz,  or  the  like  proportion  in  other  goods  5 

Far  a  great  maund,  or  great  bafket  -  —  0 

For  a  hnall  maund,  or  bafket,  three  hundred  weight  7  Q 

or  under  -  - - -  /  - -  i 

For  ahamper,  or  coffer,  weighing  2  hundred  weight 

or  under  -  - ■ 

For  a  butt,  or  pipe  - - 

For  a  hogfhead,  or  puncheon 

For  a  barrel  - 

For  a  firkin  - 

For  a  dry- fat  — . . 

For  a  drum-fat  - 

For  a  bale  -  - 


6 

8 


For  a  great  cheft,  or  cafe  - -  - 

For  a  fmall  cheft  or  cafe,  containing  three  hundred 

weight,  or  under  -  - 

For  a  fmall  box  - -  ■ 

For  a  great  trunk  -  - - 

For  a  fmall  trunk,  not  above  two  hundred  weight 

For  a  bag  or  fack  -  - 

For  a  feron  -  - —  - 
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B  ALLIN  ;  thus  they  call,  at  Bourdeaux,  at  Bayonne,  and  in 
other  trading  towns  of  the  province  of  Guienne  in  France, 
what  at  Paris,  and  elfewhere,  they  call  emballage,  or  pack¬ 
ing,  Sec. 

In  the  wool  trade  at  Bayonne'they  deduft  fo  much  for  packing 
upon  every  bale,  which  amounts  from  11  to  14  pounds 
weight,  according  as  the  packing-cloth  is  more  oriel's  coarfe, 
or  the  bale  larger  or  fmaller. 

BALLON,  orBALON,  a  fort  of  brigantine  ufed  in  the 
kingdom  of  Siam,  to  navigate  up  and  down  the  rivers,  and 
carry  on  the  inland  trade.  It  is  made  of  the  trunk  of  onefingle 
tree,  in  an  hollow  manner,  and  is  managed  with  oars.  Thele 
veffels  are  of  feveral  fizes,  according  to  the  ufe  they  are  de- 
figned  for.  The  king  has  feme  to  take  his  pleafure  upon 
the  water,  and  thefe  are  not  lefs  than  IOO  or  120  feet  long, 
and  6  or  7  broad,  and  have  ico  rowers  on  each  fide.  No¬ 
thing  can  be  more  ftately  than  thofe  ballons  in  which  the  kings 
of  Siam  fhew  themfelves  now  and  then  to  their  fubjedts,  with 
fuch  pomp  as  infpires  them  with  a  religious  awe,  not  to  fay 
downright  adoration. 

Ballon,  which  is  alfo  called  Ballot,  in  the  glafs  trade  of 
Lorrain,  fignifies  a  certain  quantity  of  glafs-plates,  fmaller 
or  greater,  according  to  their  quality.  The  ballon  of  white 
glafs  contains  25  bundles,  of  fix  plates  per  bundle  ;  but  the 


ballon  of  coloured  glafs  is  only  of  12  bundles  and  i,  and  cf 
3  plates  to  a  bundle. 

Ballon,  is  alio  a  term  ufed  in  the  paper  trade. 

The  paper  of  Marfeilles,  called  paper  with  the  little  crofs  (a 
la  croizette)  of  which  large  quantities  are  lent  to  Confianti- 
nople,  is  fold  by  the  ballon,  containing  24  reams.  I  he. bal¬ 
lon  of  paper  with  the  crown,  which  is  manufactured  in  foine 
places  of  Provence,  and  is  alfo  very  proper  for  the  Levant 
trade,  where  it  is  fold  for  V enice  paper,  contains  but  14  reams. 

BALM,  or  BALSAM,  a  kind  of  gum,  of  great  repute 
in  phyfic  and  furgery,  which  is  liquefied,  or  diffolved,  by 
means  of  fpirit  of  wine,  or  with  oil.  It  is  reckoned  a 
fovereign  remedy  for  the  cure  of  wounds,  and  of  feveral 
diftempers.  The  ladies  alfo  make  a  very  great  account  of 
it,  becaufe,  by  mixing  it  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg  and  fpirit 
of  wine,  they  make  an  excellent  paint. 

There  are  many  forts  of  balm,  if  we  will  reckon  in  that  elafs 
all  the  remedies  and  drugs  to  which  empirics  or  quacks,  or 
even  phyficians  and  furgeons,  pretend  to  give  that  name. 
Such  are  the  apoplectic  balm,  the  ftomachic,  the  bezoardic, 
the  hyfteric,  the  vulnerary,  the  magiftrac,  and  many  more  : 
but,  the  natural  balms  for  excellency  are  properly  but  two 
forts  ;  namely,  the  balm  of  the  Levant,  and  the  balm  of 
Peru ;  though  under  the  general  name  of  balm  are  rec¬ 
koned  feveral  other  gums. 

The  Balm  of  the  Levant,  which  is  accounted  the  mod  excel¬ 
lent,  though  that  of  Peru  be  not,  perhaps,  lefs  efficacious, 
iffues  from  an  incifion  made  in  a  tree  that  bears  the  lame 
name,  and  grows  in  Egypt  and  in  Judaea.  It  is  fo  precious 
as  to  be  part  of  the  particular  property  belonging  to  the 
Grand  Seignior  himfelf. 

That  tree,  which  is  as  tall  as  the  pomegranate  tree,  fhoots 
forth  a  great  many  branches.  It’s  leaves  are  like  thofe  of 
rue,  but  always  green  :  it’s  blcfi'oms  are  white,  formed  like 
liars,  and  produce  fmall  pointed  berries,  each  of  which  con¬ 
tains  a  fmall  almond,  or  kernel. 

The  incifion,  from  which  this  admirable  gum  iffues,  is  made 
in  the  dog-days.  The  juice,  which  at  firft  is  liquid,  thickens 
afterwards,  and  becomes  fuch  as  it  is  feen  in  Europe.  Few 
perfons  can  boaft  to  have  it  pure;  for,  on  account  of  the 
high  price  it  bears,  it  is  adulterated  almoft  as  foon  as  it  comes 
from  the  tree. 

The  figns  of  its  being  utimixed  and  excellent  are  pretended 
to  be  as  follow ;  viz.  that  it’s  feent  be  ftrong  and  penetrating ; 
that  the  gum  be  frefh  ;  that  it  be  not  four  ;  that  it  be  eafily 
diffolved  ;  aftringent  and  {harp  to  the  tafte,  and  that  it  leave 
not  the  leaf!  fpot  ori  woollen  cloth.  It’s  true  colour  is  yel¬ 
low,  inclining  to  gold*  and  it’s  feent  has  fomething  of  the 
citron. 

Balfarmtm  is  the  Latin  name  of  the  tree  whence  the  balm 
iffues  ;  opo-balfamum  is  the  juice  which  diftils  from  the  tree, 
that  is  to  fay,  thd  balm  ;  carpo-balfamum  is  the  fruit,  and 
xylo-balfamum  the  wood.  All  thefe  words,  though  of  a  fo¬ 
reign  language,  have  been  introduced  into  the  French  tongue, 
and  the  merchant  druggifts  ufe  them  in  the  trade  of  thofe 
commodities. 

The  carpo-balfamum  is  ufed  in  the  compofition  of  Venice 
treacle,  hut  is  of  no  other  ufe  in  phyfic.  It  muft  be  chofen 
frelh,  of  an  aromatic  tafte,  and  a  pleafant  feent. 

The  xylo-balfamum,  as  well  as  all  the  other  merchandizes  that 
come  from  the  tree  which  produces  balm,  is  imported  into 
France  from  Cairo,  by  the  way  of  Marfeilles,  in  fmall  fag¬ 
gots,  or  bundles;  it  is  nothing  but  the  cuttings  of  that  pre¬ 
cious  tree,  or  the  wood  of  fuch  as  die  by  fome  accident.  It 
is  ufed  in  the  troches  of  hedycroum.  It  ought  to  be  in  fmall 
knotty  rods ;  the  rind  muft  be  red,  the  wood  white,  refinous, 
and  aromatic. 

There  is  alfo  the  Balm  of  Mecca,  which  is  a  dry  and  white 
gum.  It  is  pretty  much  like  white  copperas,  efpecially  when 
it  is  ftale.  That  balm  is  brought  from  the  famous  city  of 
Mecca,  on  the  return  of  the  caravans  of  the  Mahometan  pil¬ 
grims  and  merchants,  who  go  to  pay  their  devotions  at  the 
native  place  of  their  falfe  prophet.  It  has  all  the  properties 
of  the  balm  of  Judaea,  and  it  is,  very  probably,  the  fame, 
which  is  become  hard,  and  has  altered  it’s  colour. 

It  feems  to  be  a  miftake  to  make  two  forts  of  balm  of  the 
Levant  and  of  Mecca,  for  they  appear  to  be  the  fame,  as 
being  gathered  after  the  fame  manner,  and  from  the  fame 

tree.  If  that  of  Mecca  proves  harder  or  drier,  it  is,  becaule 

it  is  older,  and  more  hardened  by  heat  ;  for  it  grows  very 
hard  in  hot  climates,  accordingly  as  it  is  left  open,  or  well 
preferved.  It  may  be  kept  frefher  in  cellars,  or  more  moift 
fubterraneous  places.  That  of  the  Levant  and  of  Judaea, 
which  is  commonly  the  r.eweft  or  frelheft,  and  consequently 
the  moft  liquid,  feems  to  thofe,  who  are  not  well  acquainted 
with  it,  of  a  different  kind,  becaufe  it  is  whiter,  and  fofter. 
That  which  is  old  and  thick  is  moreyellow.  Perhaps  the  T  urky 
merchants  are  glad  that  it  Ihould  then  be  thought  to  come  from 
Mecca,  that  they  may  fell  it  the  dearer  on  that  account. 

R  E  M  ARKS. 

It  may  be  imagined,  from  this  account  of  Monfieur  Savary , 
that  there  ftill  comes  balm  from  Egypt;  hut  it  is  an  error 
that  ought  to  be  exploded,  according  to  Monfieur  Maillet  s 

account. 


B  A  L 
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account,  in  his  defcription  of  Egypt.  It  was,  ^  he’  “ 
the  garden  of  Matarca,  a  large  village  near  Cairo,  that  t 
famous  balm  grew,  which  entered  into  the  compofition  of 
the  chrifm  which  the  Coptic  Chriftians  ufed  in  the  baptifm 
of  theL  children,  the  kind  of  which  is  now  mtrr  y  loft. 
It  is  not,  however,  quite  200  years  fince  ftems  of  1 
ftill  to  be  feen,  in  a  little  clofe  ofthatgarden^wherema 
bafha  of  Egypt  had  caufed  them  to  be  locked  up,  being  p 
fuaded  that  this  precious  fhrub  deferved  a  moft  particular 
care.  Thofe  ftems  were  not  then  above  a  foot  high,  and 
about  an  inch  thick  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  faid  that  every  where 
elfe  the  balm  -trees  are  never  thicker,  and  that  they  do  not  grow 
above  two  or  three  cubits  high.  From  that  weak  ftem  {hooted 
feveral  fmall  twigs,  very  thiny  garmftied  with  leave, <of  a 
moft  beautiful  green,  which  grow  always  in  odd  numbers 
upon  every  branch.  The  trunk,  or  ftem,  was  incompafled 
whh  a  double  rind,  or  bark.  The  firft  or  outward  rind  was 
of  a  reddifh  colour,  covered  another,  much  thinner,  and 
perfedly  green.  Thefe  two  rinds  tafted  great) ly  ■ of: frank^"^ 
and  turpentine,  being  bruifed  between  the  fingers  and  fmelled 
almoft  like  cardamum.  The  wood,  which  thofe  two  rinds 
covered,  was  white,  and  had  no  more  tafte  or  frnell  than 
that  of  common  trees.  One  particular  remarkable  in  this 
fhrub  was,  that  it  muft  be  pruned  or  cut  every  yea^llk®  ® 
vine.  It  was,  perhaps,  in  that  feaion  that  they  gathered  the 
precious  juice,  fo  much  celebrated  of  old  Monfieur  Mail- 
let  does  not  think  that  this  balm  was  like  that  of  Mecca  ,  for 
the  latter  runs  from  the  trees  like  all  other  refinous  matters, 
whereas  the  balm  of  Egypt  was  gathered  after  another  man- 

As  there  is  a  private  gentleman  who  has  favoured  the  public 
with  an  account  of  the  nature,  ufe,  and  virtues  of  this  balm, 
We  prefume  that  the  reader  will  not  be  difpleafed  to  meet  with 
an  extract  of  it  in  this  place. 

The  method  of  preparing  the  balm  of  Mecca,  commonly 
called  White  Balm,  it’s  ufe  and  virtues. 


The  white  balm  diftils  and  drops  from  a  tree  which  grows 
between  Medina  and  Mecca.  The  tree  from  which  it  drops 
is  very  fcaree,  which  is  the  reafon  of  the  high  price  that 
this  balm  bears  in  Europe.  That  tree  is  fomething  like  the 
turpentine-tree,  and  the  liquor  which  iffues  from  it  fmells 
like  turpentine,  but  is  more  fweet  and  pleafant.  That  which 
drops  from  old  trees  is  thicker  than  that  which  comes  from 
young  ones;  but  their  effedts  are  the  fame.  When  the 
liquor  is  not  clear  and  tranfparent,  it  is  often  owing  to  the 
vefifels  in  which  it  was  gathered  and  brought  over }  but  it  is 
never  the  worfe  in  point  of  quality. 

This  balm  may  be  adulterated  feveral  ways ;  but  then  there 
are  likewife  feveral  methods  to  find  it  out :  we  fhall  mention 
but  one,  which  is  plaineft  and  fafeft. 

In  order  to  make  that  trial,  you  fhould  caufe  a  drop  or  two 
of  the  liquid  balm  to  fall  into  a  glafs  full  of  clear  water  :  if 
the  drop  goes  to  the  bottom  without  rifing  again  to  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water,  or,  if  it  continues  in  a  drop,  like  oil,  it  is 
a  proof  that  the  balm  is  adulterated  :  if,  on  the  contrary,  it 
fpreads  upon  the  furface  of  the  water  like  a  very  thin  cob¬ 
web,  fcarce  vifible  to  the  eye,  and,  being  congealed,  it  may 
be  taken  up  with  a  pin,  or  fmall  ftraw,  the  balm  is  pure  and 
natural. 

When  the  balm  is  too  thick  to  be  taken  out  of  the  bottle, 
you  need  only  put  it  near  the  fire,  the  leaft  heat  in  the  world 
eafily  liquefying  it :  care  muft  be  taken  that  the  bottles  be 
not  quite  full,  left  they  Ihould  break  ;  for  that  liquor  is  very 
apt  to  ratify,  and  consequently  to  increafe  it’s  volume,  and 
lo  prefs  hard  againft  the  glafs. 

The  two  chief  ufes  of  white  balm  are,  the  one  for  health, 
and  the  other  for  beauty,  It  is  the  latter  which  properly 
raifes  the  price  of  that  liquor,  becaufe  of  the  pomatums  and 
virginal  milk  that  are  made  with  it,  for  preferving  and  beau¬ 
tifying  the  ladies  complexion.  However,  we  {hall  fpeak 
here  only  of  its  medicinal  ufe,  and  of  the  method  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  balm,  either  to  apply  it  outwardly  for  the  cure  of 
wounds,  or  for  taking  it  inwardly  in  potions  or  pills  for  fe¬ 
veral  diftempers  :  for  the  cure  of  which  it  is  judged  proper 
by  eminent  phyficians. 

1  his  balm  being  taken  inwardly,  is  efteemed  by  many  phy- 
ficians,  good  in  pains  of  the  ftomach,  in  the  reins,  the  cho¬ 
lic,  weaknefs  in  the  lungs,  and  want  of  appetite.  For  all 
thefe  ailments  it  is  taken  in  pills  ;  thefe  pills  are  made,  by 
pouring  a  few  drops  of  balm  into  pulverized  fugar,  more 
or  lei's,  according  to  the  violence  of  the  diftemper,  but  never 
above  tour  :  they  are  rolled  in  the  powder,  till  they  be  quite 
covered  with  it ;  in  that  condition,  the  patient  fwallows  them, 
aft=r  which  he  muft  drink  half  a  glafs  of  red  or  white  wine, 
fome  tea  01  coflee,  or  a  bafon  of  broth.  You  may  alfo  put 
the  balm  into  any  liquor  which  you  drink,  but,  as  it  is  very 
cLmmy,  is  apt  to  ftick  to  the  teeth  or  the  palate. 

As  for  the  cure  of  wounds,  it  is  applied  upon  them,  after 
tney  have  been  well  walked  with  wine,  taking  care  to  bring 
the  bps  of  the  wound  dole  together,  to  prevent  fears.  It’s 

c“,  is  a.moit  infallible,  and  fucceeds  commonly  in  lefs  than 
2 a  hours.  1 

1  his  balm  is  reckoned  a  fure  remedy  for  deafnefs,  and  is 


thought  to  cure  it,  by  making  a  drop  or  two  of  it  fall  into 

the  ear.  ,  .  * 

It  has  been  found  by  experience  to  be  good  for  the  cure  of 
ulcers,  they  being  walhed  with  warm  wine,  before  the  balm 
be  applied  to  them. 

Care  muft  be  taken  always  to  ufe  this  balm,  without  putting 
it  over  the  fire. 

Balm  of  Peru.  There  are  three  forts  of  it,  or,  rather,  they 
are  but  one  and  the  fame  fort  under  three  different  names. 
Thefe  names  are,  the  balm  of  incifion,  the  dry  balm,  and  the 
balm  of  lotion.  They  are  all  produced  by  the  fame  tree. 
Which  does  not  grow  very  tall,  and  whofe  leaves  are  indented 
like  thofe  of  the  nettle. 

The  balm  of  incifion  is  a  whitiftl  and  clammy  rofin,  which 
drops  from  the  tree  by  an  incifion  made  into  it,  and  after¬ 
wards  thickens  and  becomes  hard. 

The  dry  balm  is  reddifh,  and  diftiis  from  the  end  of  the 
branches,  the  top  of  which  is  cut  off,  and  to  which  they 
fallen  little  veffels,  called,  in  Peru,  cochines  and  maracas  ; 
into  thefe  veffels  the  liquor  drops,  which  at  firft  is  as  white 
as  milk,  and  grows  reddifh  only,  becaufe  it  is  expofed  to  the 
fun. 

Finally,  the  balm  of  lotion  is  black.  It  is  made  of  the  bark, 
fmall  twigs,  and  leaves  of  the  tree,  cut,  bruifed,  and  boiled 
together.  -t  ■ '  "  ■  “  ! 

The  white  balm  of  Peru  is  a  fovereign  remedy  for  frefh 
wounds  ;  for  the  cure  of  which  no  other  Five  has  yet  been 
ufed.  It  muft  be  chofen  very  white,  and,  approaching  near 
to  the  opo-balfamum,  is  often  mftaken  for  that. 

The  balm  of  Peru  is  fold  at  Amfterdam,  in  pots  or  in  bottles; 
it  cofts  generally  there  from  7  to  8  guilders  per  pound.  The 
dedudtion  for  prompt  payment  is  one  per  cent,  and  tare  is 
allowed  for  the  pots  and  the  bottles. 

The  dry  balm,  in  order  to  be  of  the  beft  fort,  ought  to  be  red, 
odoriferous,  and  very  dry,  as  is  hinted  by  it’s  name.  It  is 
chiefly  ufed  for  making  virginal  milk,  which  is  much  better 
than  that  which  they  make  of  benzoin  and  ftorax. 

The  balm  of  lotion  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  cure  of  wounds,  like 
the  white  balm ;  and  is  pretty  much  valued  by  the  perfumers, 
on  account  of  it’s  excellent  fmell.  It  ought  to  be  thick 
blackifh,  of  a  pleafant  feent,  and  not  adulterated  with  oil  of 
fweet  almonds. 

Some  authors  would  make  us  believe,  that  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  of  the  Amazons  there  grows  a  plant  called  copayba, 
which  produces  a  balm  much  fuperior  to  that  of  the  Levant 
and  Peru. 

It  is  the  fame:  with  the  copail  mentioned  hereafter ;  for  to  make 
two  forts  of  balm  of  them  is  a  miftake,  arifing  only  from 
the  different  manner  of  fpelling  that  word  in  different  lan¬ 
guages. 

Befides  thefe  two  forts  of  balm  of  the  Levant  and  of  Peru, 
which  muft  be  looked  upon  as  the  only  true  forts,  the  drug- 
gifts  fell  alfo  balm  of  capaii,  balm  of  Tolu,  balm  ftiled  liquid 
amber,  and  a  fourth  fort,  which  they  call  new  balm. 

The  balm  of  copaii,  otherwife  copaif,  and  campa'if  or  copahu, 
comes  from  Brafil  and  Guiana.  It  is  fent  from  Portugal  into 
France,  in  earthen  bottles,  pointed  at  one  end.  It  is  to  be 
met  with  in  plenty  at  the  druggifts  in  Holland,  where  it  is 
called  copaiva.  It  is  in  the  form  of  oil,  either  clear  or  thick. 
The  former  fort  is  clear  and  white,  and  of  a  refinous  feent. 
The  latter  inclines  a  little  more  to  the  yellow,  or  gold  co¬ 
lour.  It  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  the  cure  of  wounds. 
This  balm  is  a  great  deal  better  than  that  which  comes  from 
the  coaft  of  Carraccas.  It  is  the  fame  in  effe£t,  though  lefs 
liable  to  be  mixed  with  other  forts  of  oil,  which  increafe  it’s 
quantity,  and  confequently  leffen  its  virtues.  The  Indians 
of  Guiana  and  Peru  are  probably  more  honeft  than  thofe  of 
Carraccas.  For  it  is  obferved,  that  the  balm  of  the  latter  is 
clearer,  not  of  fo  deep  a  colour,  and  lefs  odoriferous  ;  which 
perhaps  is  owing  to  it’s  being  mixed  with  fome  other  oil,  or 
to  it’s  being  extracted  by  many  incifions  made  in  the  trees  at 
the  time  the  fap  was  rifing  ;  whereas  that  of  Guiana  (when 
not  yet  ftale,  which  makes  it  grow  yellow  and  thick)  is  na¬ 
turally  of  a  deeper  and  higher  colour;  it’s  feent  is  more  aro¬ 
matic,  and  it’s  effects  are  quicker  and  more  certain  and  effi¬ 
cacious.  This  is  extracted  from  the  Chevalier  des  Marchais’s 
voyages  to  Guiana,  (in  French)  Tom.  III.  page  24. 

This  fame  balm  was  at  firft  in  very  great  repute,  but  it  is  far 
from  being  fo  excellent  as  that  of  the  Levant.  It  was  thought 
afpecific  medicine  for  the  gonorrhoea;  but  it  is  certain,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  great  many  phyficians,  that  in  thofe  cafes  it  did  more 
harm  than  good,  by  it’s  etherial  and  heating  quality.  The 
Englifh  and  Dutch  begin  alfo  to  be  undeceived,  as  to  the  ill 
ufe  they  have  made  of  it.  The  plant  which  produces  this  balm, 
may  grow  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon  river,  as  well  as  in 
Brazil,  fince  thofe  two  countries  are  very  near  each  other. 
This  obfervation,  with  that  on  the  error  of  the  different  names 
of  this  balm,  and  that  on  the  balm  of  the  Levant  and  of 
Mecca,  were  made  by  Monfieur  Garcin. 

The  balm  of  Tolu  is  a  liquid  rofin,  which,  as  it  grows  old, 
becomes,  both  in  confiftency  and  colour,  like  Flanders  glue 
newly  made.  It  drops  alfo  by  incifion  from  fome  trees, 
which  grow  in  New  Spain,  where  the  inhabitants  receive  it 
in  fmall  veffels  made  of  black  Wax.  This  balm  is  very 
1  fcarce 
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i .  ■  t"  nrf,  but  thev  may  haVe  it  imported  thitlier  ftorn 

England  ?  Wder  to  bT  goo'd,  it  ought  to  be  frefh  of  an 
ao-reeable  and  penetrating  feent,  pretty  much  like  the  ba.m 
of  Judaea.  Ask  grows  old,  it  becomes  of  the  conhftency  of 

ThedSlm]lftiled  liquid  amber,  is  a  clear  and  reddifli  rofin, 
i  ■  u  comes  from  certain  trees  in  New  Spam,  which  ar 
33^  b.y  the  native\  The  bark  of  thofe  trees  rsvery 

Tht’balm  isTalledTiquiiVmbe6!'  alfo^becaufe  it  very  much 
Smbl  s  ambergreafeq,  and  the  beft  ought  to  have  the  fame 

S  bdm  Is  an  excellent  remedy  for  the  cure  of  wounds, 
and.  efoecially  of  &  fiftuls.  in  flno« 

They  fometimes  fell  oil  of  St  John’s  wort,  or  of  chamomde, 
iufteud  of  oil  of  liquid  umber.  We  menuon  the  0,1  of  chu- 
±1  under  the  utricle  of  Ore.  As  for  that  o  Sr  Johns 
,..nrr  vrhich  may  be  ftiled  a  true  balm,  after  it  has  been 
made  for  fon-e  Le,  it  is  competed  of  the  flowers  of  St 
Tohn’s  wort,  and  olive-oil  cxpofcd  to  the  lun  during  the  great 
K  of  Ac  dog-days.  The  beft  is  that,  to  whrcK  fine  tur- 

K“"^fohtefokarce  In  France,’  that  hardly  any 
thine  of  it  is  known  there  but  it’s  name,  and  which  is  not  to 
be  met  with,  but  in  the  (hops  of  fome  curious  druggifts, 
conSs  pretty  near  the  balm  of  Tolu,  both  in  imell  and  co¬ 
lour'  it  is  Squeezed  after  the  fame  manner  as  oil  of  laurel, 
and  is  extradited  from  fmall  red  berries,  which  are  {o"f' T}' 
mon  enough  in  the  ifle  of  St  Domingo.  They  grow  in  clus¬ 
ters  or  bunches  upon  trees,  the  leaves  of  which  are  very 
broad  and  long,  extremely  green  on  the  outfide;  but  only 
little  greenilhm  the  infide!  They  tell  wonders  of  that  balm, 
but  it’s  reputation  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  it’s  fcarcity  only 
There  is  a  mineral  balm  found  in  a  mine  m  Italy,  upon  which 
FCaftaena  a  iefuit,  publifhed  his  obfervations  and  experi- 
mentsl  the’PhilofophLl  Tranfadions,  for  the  year  1697, 
No  79 .  art.  3.  The  reader  may  alfo  fee  in  the  fame  Tranf- 
fai’o ll  for  the  year  1666,  No,  8.  art.  4,  an obfervatmn  upon 

the  mineral  balm,- found  in  Alface.  .  p  ,• 

Monfieur  Geoffroy,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Par  s 
having  fet  fire  to  fome  natural  balms,  fuch  as  thofe  or  Capau 
and  Mecca,  obferved,  that,  being  burned,  they  fpread  into 
the  air  a  perfume,  which,  being  weakened  to  a  certain  de¬ 
gree,  becomes  veny  fweet,  extends  very  far,  and  continue^  a 
I retty  long  while.  It  is  chiefly  the  balm  of  Capau,  that  has 
that  agreelble  property.  See  the  Memoirs  of  that  academy 

White  balm  is  reckoned  one  of  thofe  merchandizes  that  come 
from  the  Levant,  from  Barbary,  and  other  countries  and 
territories  under  the  dominion  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  the 
kino-  of  Perfia,  and  Italy;  upon  which  it  is  ordered  in  France 
to  raife  a  duty’  of  twenty  per  cent,  of  their  value,  according 
to  a  decree  of  the  council  of  the  15th  of  Auguft  16S5. 
BAMBOE,  or  BAMBOU,  as  they  fpell  that  word  in  the 
Indies,  and  not  bamboue.  It  is  a  plant  which  multiplies  very 
much  by  it’s  root,  from  which  fpririgs  a  ramous  or  branchy 
tuft,  after  the  manner  of  fome  gramma,  or,  to  {peak  more 
naturally,  after  the  manner  of  the  European  reeds;  for  .he 
bamboe  is  of  the  kind  of  reeds,  as  well  as  the  fugar-cane.  i  he 
Indian  bamboe  is  the  largeft  kind  of  cane  that  is  known.  I 
is  of  an  extraordinary  beighth  and  bignefs,  when  it  bears  it 
bloflom:  each  {hoot  or  cane  k  often,  towards  the  bottom, 
of  the  bignefs  of  a  man’s  thigh,  and  decreales  gradually  to 
the  top,  where  it  bears  a  bloffom  cr  flower,  . like  oui  reeds, 
in  their  proper  feafon.  The  bamboe  grows  in  all  the  mari¬ 
time  countries  of  the  Eaft-Indies.  Monfieur  Lemery  calls  1 
a  tree,  whofe  leaves  refemble  thofe  of  the  olive-tree.  But 
John  Bauhin,  from  whom  he  has  extradled  his  defcription,  has 
milled  him :  for  it  is  not  a  tree,  though  it  grows  very  high, 
even  to  20  of  25  feet,  and  fometimes  to  30.'  It  s  leaves  are 
like  thofe  of  other  canes  or  reeds,  except  that  they  are  not  lo 
long  nor  fo  broad  at  their  bafe,  as  thofe  of  the  other  kinds  : 
they  are  but  half  a  foot  long,  and  their  breadth,  towards  the 
middle,  is  an  inch,  or  fomething  more.  With  thefe  canes 
of  bamboe  the  Indians  build  their  houfes,  and  make  all  lorts 
of  furniture,  in  a  very  ingenious  manner.  The  wood  ot 
thefe  canes  is  fo  hard  and  ftrong,  that  they  ferve  very  well  to 
make  piles  for  fupporting  their  little  houfes,  built  over  n- 
vers,  which  have  a  gentle  courle,  as  it  it  were  over  flaming 
waters.  They  alfo  make  with  this  wood  all  forts  of  uten 
fils  for  their  kitchens  and  tables.  The  thickeft  bamboes  ferve 
to  make  the  flicks  or  poles,  with  which  the  flaves  or  ot  ei 
nerfons  carry  thofe  forts  of  litters,  which  are  called  palan¬ 
quins,  and  are  of  fo  common  an  ufe,  and  fo  convenient  in  al 
the  eaft.  They  likewife  make  of  that  wood  a  kind  of  pails,  in 
which  the  water  keeps  extremely  cool.  The  walking-canes 
which  we  fee  in  Europe,  are  the  firft  and  fmalleft  ih°ots  ° 
the  bamboes.  The  Malays  and  thofe  Chinefe,  who  are  ( 1 
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perfed  in  the  MoluccoCs  and  Sunda  ifles,  ufe  the  young  fuiali 
{hoots  of  the  bamboes  preferved  in  vinegar  alter  their  man  ¬ 
ner,  with  very  ftrong  or  peppered  ingredients.  This  they 
call  achior-bamboe.  For  they  give  the  name  of  achior  to  al). 
that  is  preferved  in  vihegar*  and,  to  diftinguifh  it,  they  add 
to  that  name  of  achior  that  ot  the  thing  preferved.  See 
Achia.  Two  pieces  of  bamboe  of  a  certain  bignefs,  be¬ 
ing  rubbed  hard  againft  each  other  after  a  certain  manner.; 
will  produce  fire  ;  and,  when  the  Indians  cannot  get  any  by 
other  means,  they  obtain  it  that  way. 

B  A  M  F  F  S  H I R  E,  in  Scotland,  is  feparated  on  the  fouth  from 
that  part  of  Buchan,  which  belongs  to  Aberdeenfhire,  by  the 
water  of  Ugie  ;  on  the  eaft  it  has  the  water  of  Dovern,  and 
the  German  ocean ;  on  the  weft  the  water  of  Spey,  and  the 
county  of  Murray  ;  on  the  fouth-weft  it  has  Badenoch,  and 
the  Brae  of  Mar;  and  on  the  north,  Murray  Frith* 

The  climate  and  foil  are  much  the  fame,  as  in  Aberdeenfhire. 

The  chief  places  here,  are, 

Cullen,  a  good  market-town  and  ancient  royal  burgh,  on 
the  coaft  of  the  Frith  of  Murray,  and  the  capital  of  that 
little  diftridt  called  Boyne,  which  is  fruitful  on  the  coaft,  but 
elfewhere  mountainous,  with. large  quarries  of  {potted  marble. 
Bamff,  on  the  fame  coaft,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dovern, 
is  a  county-town*  and  royal  burgh,  but  has  little  trade,  ex¬ 
cept  from  it’s  corn  and  faimon-frfhing,  the  townfmen  being 

fonder  of  tillage  than  pf  commerce.  ■ 

Frazerburg,  a.  fea-port  on  th.c  coau.  of  Murray  I1  nth,' 
reckoned  the  chief  town  of  the  diftri £1  of  Buchan.  It  has 
an  excellent  pier  and  bulwark,  which  renders  it  as  fafe  and 
commodious  as  any  on  the  eaft  coaft ;  fo  that  30  !ail  of  ftiap- 
ing  may  fecurely  winter  here  at  a  time.1  The  water*  attuli 

fea,  is  18  or  20  feet.  .  •  /  f  , 

BalVENY,  is  a  mountainous  diftridt,  on  the  weft-.iueof  the 
{hire,  upon  the  river  Spey,  abounding  with  pafture  and  wood, 
and  particularly  noted  for  a  rock  that  is  pro.dudtive  of  hones, 
and  whetfton.es  enough  to  ferve  the  whole  lfland  ;  fo  that  the 
people  here  cover  their  houfes  with  them  inftead  of  flate. 
Here  are  alfo  found  veins  of  that  ftone,  of  which  they  make 
allum,  and  here  are  fprings  of  allum-water.  . 

Strathyla,  to  the  north- eaft  of  Balveny,  is  fruitful  in 
corn  and  grafs,  and  has  fuch  plenty  oHime-ftone,  that  they 
build  their  houfes  with  it.  The  inhabitants  are  coniiderable 
gainers  by  felling  their  lime  for  cattle  and  fine  linnen-yarn, 
at  a  weekly  market*  in  the  village  of  Keith,  on  the  river 

Dovern.  .  .  a 

6.  StrathaVIN,  is  on  the  river  Avin,  falls  into  tne  opey, 

which  is  more  inclined  to  pafture  than  coin.  ^  _ 

BAN  a  fort  of  fmooth  and  fine  muflin,  which  the  rtnghih  im¬ 
port  from  the  Eaft-Indies.  The  piece  is  almoft  a  yard  broad, 
and  runs  about  20  yards  and  a  half. 

Ban  or  Bann,  is,  according  to  Mr.  Savary,  an  old  Saxon 
word,  which  fignifies  to  banifh,  proferibe,  or  outlaw  a  per- 
fon  to  interdidl  him  of  water  and  fire,  a  punifhment  formerly 
in  ufe  among  the  Romans ;  to  condemn  a  man  for  contumacy, 
that  is,  for  default  or  want  of  appearance,  if  his  perfon  can¬ 
not  be  come  at.  In  this  fenfe  they  fay,,  to  put  a  man  or  a 
prince  to  the  ban  of  the  empire;  that  is  to  fay,  to  bani-h 
him,  or  cut  him  off  from  being  a  member  of  the  empire.  At 
Paris  a  rogue  whofe  crime  is  not  capital,  is  condemned  to 
go  out  of  the  city,  county,  and  provoftfhip,  for  a  certain 
number  of  years,  and  he  is  commanded  to  keep  his  ban,  or 
banifhment,  under  fuch  and  fuch  penalties. 

Others  are  of  opinion,  that  ban  is  a  Britifn  word,  which 
fignifies  noife  and  clamour.  Others  derive  it  from  the  Saxon 
pan,  which  fignifies  any  thing  that  is  fpread  ;  and  hence  the 

words  ban  and  band  are  taken  foi  a  flag. 

Ban,  in  general,  is  Paid  of  a  public  cry  or  proclamation.  Hence 
the  nodee  given  publickly  of  the  fale  of  fome  merchandizes, 
is  called  ban  in  French,  efpecially  when  the  notice  is  given 
bV  beat  of  drum.  They  alfo  ufe  the  fame  word  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  cry  of  loft  goods,  with  a  reward  offered  for  the  recovery 
of  them.  We  have  kept  the  word  ban,  or  banns,  in  our  lan¬ 
guage,  tofignify  a  proclamation  made  at  the  head  of  a  body 
or  troop,  by  the  found  of  trumpet,  or  beat  of  drum,  for  the 
obferving  of  martial  difeipline ;  as  alfo  to  give  a  folemn  n0~ 
ti.ee  of  marriage  contrafts,  made  in  the  parffh  churches  of 

B  A  N  C  b?fn  Midword  which  fignifies  bank.  It  is  com- 
monly  ufed  .to  fignify  the  bank  ot  Venice. 

BAND,  a  fmall  weight  of  about  two  ounces,  ufed  in  om 
parts  of  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  to  weigh  gold-duit. 

B  AN  I  AN  S,  the  Dutch  write  BEN  J  A  N  S,  a  kind  0  mdi- 
ans  difperfed  over  all  Al,.,  through  whole  hands  paCes  almoft 
the  whole  trade  which  the  Europeans  carry  on  in  thofe  parts. 
They  are  the  third  fed!  of  the  heathens  who  dvvcll  in  the 
Faft-Indies.  The  Banians  and  the  Chinete  are  the  grea.d 
traders  in  the  Indies,  to  whom  muft  alfo  be  added  the  Jews 
and  the  Armenians,  who  are  greatly  difperfed  over  thofe 
Barts  But  the  moft  confiderable  trade  is  carried  on  by  the 
Banians,  in  the  whole  peninfula  on  this  fide  the  Ganges/ 
They  are  extremely  fkilful  and  cunning  in  commerce.  W  hat 
Furetiere  tells  us  of  the  Banians,  relates  to  almoft  all  the 
feds  of  the  Indians,  or  heathens  tn  thofe  parts.  He  lias  ex- 
Aed  it  from  an  inaccurate  hift.ory,  written  by  Henry  Lloyd 
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an  Englilhman.  The  Banians  may  be  ranked  with  the  Arme¬ 
nians  and  the  jews,  for  their  experience  and  (kill  in  all  kinds 
of  commerce. 

There  are  a  great  many  Banians  in  Perfia,  and  efpecially  at 
Ifpahan  and  Bender- Abaffi  ;  the  chief  of  them  are  very  rich, 
but  their  riches  do  not  hinder  them  from  applying  themfelves 
to  trades,  even  the  meaneft,  if  any  thing  is  to  be  got  by 
them.  Mod;  of  them  follow  brokerage ;  and  mod:  of  the 
brokers  of  the  Englifh,  Dutch,  and  French  companies,  are 
of  that  nation.  For  the  reft,  they  are  very  honed,  and  have 
aimed  condantly  in  their  hands  the  dock  and  cafh  of  thofe 
companies. 

They  are  likewife  bankers,  and  there  are  few  places  in  the 
Ead-Indics,  for  which  they  cannot  furnifh  bills  of  exchange. 
They  have  alfo  a  fort  of  (landing  cafh  or  bank,  where  per- 
fons  may  depofit  their  money,  and  take  it  out  again  when¬ 
ever  they  pleafe. 

BANKING,  (according  to  Savary)  is  a  traffic  or  commerce 
in  money,  which  is  remitted  from  place  to  place,  from  one 
city  to  another,  by  correfpondents,  and  by  means  of  bills  of 
exchange. 

The  word  bank  is  faid  by  fome  to  be  derived  from  the  Italian 
banca,  which  comes  from  banco,  a  bench,  becaufe  formerly, 
in  all  the  trading  cities  of  Italy,  banking  was  publickly  ex- 
ercifed  in  open  places  or  exchanges,  where  all  thofe  who 
carried  on  that  trade,  had  feats  or  benches,  on  which  they 
ufed  to  fit  down  to  reckon  their  money,  and  write  their  bills 
of  exchange. 

Some  authors  add,  that,  when  a  merchant  happened  to  fail, 
they  ufed  to  break  his  bench,  either  as  a  mark  of  infamy,  or 
to  put  another  in  it’s  dead:  and  they  pretend,  that,  from  the 
breaking  of  the  bench,  come  the  words  of  bankrupt  and 
bankruptcy. 

In  France,  it  is  not  requifite  that  a  man  be  a  merchant,  in 
order  to  carry  on  banking  :  for  that  trade  is  permitted  to  all 
forts  of  perfons,  and  even  to  foreigners.  Hereby  is  meant 
foreign  banking,  or  dealing  by  exchange. 

In  Italy,  the  trade  of  banking  does  not  derogate  from  nobi¬ 
lity,  efpecially  in  the  republics  ;  which  is  the  reafon,  why 
mod  of  the  younger  fons  of  the  quality  apply  themfelves  to 
that  employment,  in  order  to  fupport  their  families.  And, 
indeed,  it  is  certain,  that  the  noblemen  of  that  country,  and 
particularly  of  Venice  and  Genoa,  are  thofe,  who  for  many 
ages  pad  have  been  the  chief  bankers  in  France,  as  well  as 
in  the  other  countries  of  Europe. 


Remarks  on  Banks  and  Banking. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  the  beginning  of  traffic  was 
by  exchanging  one  commodity  for  another,  as  men  could  bed 
fuit  each  other’s  occafions. 

But  the  neceffities  of  men  being  fo  various  and  different,  in 
refpedl  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  requifites,  money  was 
indituted  as  the  mod  convenient  medium  for  commerce, 
whereby  people  might  procure  whatfoever  they  dood  in  need 
of  in  quantities,  according  to  their  exigencies. 

This  changed  the  term  of  bartering  into  that  of  buying  and 
felling;  yet  all  trading,  at  length,  refults  into  nothing  but  a 
general  barter.  For,  he  that  fells  any  thing  to  receive  mo¬ 
ney  for  it,  purchafes  again  fuch  things  as  he  requires  with 
the  fame  money. 

Money  then  becoming  the  principal  engine  for  circulating  the 
hulk  of  commerce,  it’s  application  to  trade  is  proper  to  be 
confidered. 

'  Money  is  ufed  in  the  minuter  kinds  of  dealings,  as  retailing 
&c.  when  it  is  commuted  for  all  kinds  of  labour,  and  to  fur- 
nifli  the  neceffary  provifions  for  daily  ufe.  This  requires  it’s 
being  divided  into  the  (mailed  denominations  of  the  fpecies, 
as  into  (hillings  and  pence  :  fo  that  this  way  of  dealing  is 
not  capable  of  being  tranfa&ed  by  bills  and  affignments. 
Money  is  alfo  employed  in  the  more  extendve  and  wholefale 
way  of  trading,  wherein  large  fums  are  negociated ;  and  this 
occaiions  frequent  payments  from  one  trader  to  another. 

In  which  payments,  although,  ftridly  fpeaking,  ready  cadi 
be  required,  as  often  as  contracts  are  made  ;  yet,  as  com¬ 
merce  in  general  confifts  in  the  mutual  dealings  and  tranf- 
adhons  of  many  traders,  it  may  often  fo  fall  out,  by  means 
ot  interchangeable  debts  and  credits,  that  divers  traders  may 
atisty  each  other’s  occafions  without  making  any  payments 
m  (pecie,  by  transferring  their  debts  to  each  other  :  whence 
came  t.hat  ufeful  accommodation  in  traffic,  of  givino-  bills 
and  affignments,  which  is  commonly  called  paper  credit!  For 
the  clearer  undemanding  whereof,  we  may  give  the  follow- 
1jLiance  the  mutual  dependencies  of  trade, 
be  rurky  merchant,  we’ll  fuppofe,  buys  cloth'of  the  clo- 
ier ,  the  clothier  buys  wool  of  the  Spanifh  merchant ;  the 
.pamih  merchant  buys  fugar  and  ginger,  &c.  of  the  Weft- 

ilktofT  1  th=  Weft-India  merchant  buys  fluffs  and 
n  f  mercc[ ;  the  mercer  buys  wrought  filks  of  the 

i ilk- weaver ;  and  the  fi Ik- weaver  buys  filkof  theTurky  mer¬ 
chant  ,  and  each  of  thefe  deal  to  the  value  of  200  1.  or  up¬ 
wards  In  this  cafe  all  thefe  tranfaftions  may  be  carried  on 

,w!  ,0Ut  mo!lcy-  1  he  I  urky  merchant  gives  the  clothier  a 
bl!  f°r  200 1  0,1  tbe  fllk- weaver ;  the  clothier  gives  the  fame 


bill  in  payment  to  the  Spanifh  merchant ;  he  gives  it  to  the 
Weft-India  merchant  ;  he  again  gives  it  to  the  mercer  ;  and 
laftly,  the  mercer  delivers  up  the  bill  to  the  filk-weaver,  in 
difeharge  of  fo  much  of  his  debt  to  him  :  and  thus  fix  tra¬ 
ders  are  all  fatisfied  their  refpedlive  debts,  without  the  a&ual 
payment  of  any  money :  which  likewife  illuftrates,  that  trade 
is  but  a  general  barter. 

But,  when  fuch  mutual  conveniencies  do  not  occur,  traders 
ufually  receive  their  money  in  fpecie,  and  fopay  it  from  one 
to  another. 

Yet  this  way  of  payment  is  attended  with  many  inconveni- 
encies,  as  the  trouble  in  counting  of  the  money,  hazard  in 
fecuring  it  from  the  attempts  of  robbers,  and  lofs  from  truft- 
ing  it  with  unfaithful  fervants  :  for  the  prevention  of  all 
which,  cities  of  large  commerce  have  very  naturally  intro¬ 
duced  the  ufe  of  banks. 

A  bank  then  may  be  properly  defined  a  common  repofitory, 
where  many  perfons  agree  to  keep  their  cafh,  to  be  always 
ready  at  their  call  or  direction. 

We  are  farther  to  confider,  that  there  are  banks  of  various 
kinds,  and  different  in  the  nature  of  their  conftitutions  and 
eftablifhments. 

Some  are  inftituted  wholly  on  the  public  account,  and  put 
under  the  direction  of  the  magiftrates,  who  are  obliged  to 
take  fuch  care  of  the  management,  that  the  money  or  bullion 
depofited  therein,  fhall  always  be  kept  for  the  ufe  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors,  and  fhall  never  be  let  out  for  profit  or  advantage  ; 
of  this  kind  is  the  famous  bank  of  Amfterdam,  which  is  ad- 
miniftered  with  fo  great  a  ftridtnefs  and  fidelity,  that  it  is 
faid,  a  magiftrate,  who  was  one  of  the  directors  of  it,  was 
fentenced  to  death,  for  making  ufe  of  a  fum  of  money  but 
for  one  day,  though  he  paid  it  in  the  next.  Wherefore,  from 
an  opinion  the  proprietors  entertain  of  the  equity  of  it’s  ad- 
miniftration,  they  judge  themfelves  fo  fecure,  that  their  mo¬ 
ney  lies  always  ready  to  anfwer  their  demands,  that  they  fel- 
dom  draw  out  large  fums,  but  make  their  mutual  payments, 
by  transferring  the  fums  from  one  man’s  account  to  another : 
and  from  this  great  eafe  and  convenience  it  is  come  to  pafs, 
that  payments  made  by  aftignments  on  this  bank  are  valued 
from  3  to  5  and  6  per  cent,  above  the  payment  of  money  in 
fpecie,  which  difference,  between  the  bank  and  current  mo¬ 
ney,  is  called  the  agio. 

A  fecond  fort  of  banks  is  fuch  as  confift  of  a  company  of 
monied  men,  who,  being  duly  eftablilhed  and  incorporated 
by  the  laws  of  their  country,  agree  to  depofit  a  confiderable 
fund  or  joint  ftock,  to  be  employed  for  the  profit  and  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  whole  fociety,  in  all  thofe  ways  of  dealing 
which  are  compatible  with  the  nature  of  fuch  an  undertaking  ; 
as  borrowing  upon  their  own  credit,  and  lending  money  upon 
good  fecurities  ;  buying  and  felling  bullion  gold  and  filver, 
and  foreign  fpecie;  difeounting  bills  of  exchange,  or  other  fe¬ 
cure  debts  ;  receiving  and  paying  the  cafh  of  other  traders  5 
of  which  kind  is  the  bank  of  England. 

A  third  fort  is  the  banks  of  private  men,  or  partnerfhips, 
who  deal  in  the  fame  way  as  the  former,  upon  their  own 
fingle  ftock  or  credit ;  and  fuch  are  the  Lombard-ftreet,  or 
other  bankers,  as  they  are  called. 

As  to  the  fir  ft  kind,  ’tis  certain,  that  nothing  can  be  fo  in-' 
fallibly  fafe,  as  where  the  value  is  always  kept  ready  in  fpe¬ 
cie  ;  and  here  alfo  the  eafe  and  fecurity  of  traders  are  effec¬ 
tually  provided  for,  in  the  receipts  and  payments  of  their 
money  :  but  yet  this  kind  of  bank  is  fo  much  the  lefs  ufeful 
to  the  public,  as  it  can  neither  be  helpful  to  the  government 
on  emergencies,  nor  to  traders,  in  accommodating  them 
with  money. 

The  fecurity  of  the  fecond  kind  confifts  in  the  certain  know- 
lege  of  it’s  fund,  or  ftock,  the  folidity  of  it’s  inftitution, 
and  the  incorruptible  fidelity  of  it’s  management ;  wherein 
it  is  always  the  intereft  of  the  concerned  to  give  the  public 
the  utmoft  fatisfadlion :  and,  in  this  refpeft,  the  bank  of  Eng¬ 
land  muft  be  fecure  beyond  all  apprehenfion  to  the  contrary, 
as  well  by  reafon  of  the  great  fums  they  have  lent  the  go¬ 
vernment  upon  the  faith  of  a  Britifti  parliament,  which  is 
fufficient  always  to  keep  them  above  all  fufpicion  of  failure, 
as  from  the  known  (kilful  and  profitable  management  of 
thofe  who  have  been  fucceffively  concerned  in  the  direction. 
Befides,  as  an  incorporated  body,  they  are  not,  like  private 
men,  fubjeift  to  death.  And,  as  this  kind  of  bank  has  all 
the  conveniencies  of  the  former,  it  has  alfo  this  beyond  it, 
that  it  s  capacity  of  lending  money  is  an  invaluable  accom¬ 
modation  to  the  community,  fince  it  will  always  have  a  ten- 
dency.  to  the  keeping  low  the  intereft  of  money,  and  being 
an  effectual  and  permanent  check  to  ufury,  which  is  the 
greateft  bane  to  our  trade  and  navigation. 

The  nature  of  the  third  kind  is,  in  all  refpe£ls,  the  fame 
with  the  fecond,  but  much  (hort  of  it  in  point  of  fecurity, 
becaufe  the  ability  and  integrity  of  private  men  in  trade,  are 
things  whereof  the  public  can  have  no  certain  affurance,  be¬ 
ing  only  founded  upon  opinion,  and  the  appearance  that 
men  make  in  the  world  :  and,  as  it  is  very  natural  for  pri¬ 
vate  men  to  be  tempted  with  fpecious  views  of  profit  and  ad¬ 
vantage,  fo  they  are  frequently  induced  to  launch  out  be¬ 
yond  the  power  of  their  own  ftock,  and  to  hazard  the  eftates 
of  their  creditors  :  whereby,  when  they  come  to  fuftain  lofs 
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and  difappointments  in  their  dealings,  they  not  only  bring 
ruin  upon  themfelves,  but  involve  many  others  in  the  like 
calamity,  who  have  entrufted  them  with  the  keeping  of  their 
money  :  offthis  we  have  feen  but  too  many  examples. 

It  mull,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  the  man  of  judg¬ 
ment  and  fagacity,  as  well  as  fteady  honour  and  honefty, 
may  as  fecurely  be  trufted  in  this  capacity  with  the  greateft 
treafure  as  any  body  of  people  whatfoever  ;  and  that  there 
are  fuch  gentlemen  among  thofe  who  are  concerned  in  this 
way  of  banking,  we  have  had  large  experience;  and  Speci¬ 
ally  in  that  great  time  of  famine  (if  we  may  fo  call  it)  whilft 
the  money  was  recoining  in  King  William’s  reign,  when  fe- 
veral  of  the  private  bankers,  and  to  their  eternal  honour  be  it 
remembered,  managed  their  affairs  with  fuch  penetration  and 
integrity,  that  they  continued  to  make  their  payments,  and 
maintained  their  credit,  even  beyond  the  bank  of  England 
at  that  time.  Whence  ’tis  apparent,  that  private  banking 
alfo  is  of  great  utility  and  convenience  in  trading  cities;  and, 
indeed,  is  as  necefiary  a  check  upon  the  bank,  as  the  latter 
is  upon  them,  to  prevent  high  intereft,  and  exorbitant  pre¬ 
miums  of  any  kind,  as  well  to  the  government  as  the  public. 

By  what  has  been  faid,  it  may  fufficiently  appear,  that  no¬ 
thing  but  ready  money  can  be  a  proper  foundation  for  a  bank ; 
that  the  fecond  kind  is  the  moll  ufeful  .and  extenfive,  to  all 
the  conveniencies  of  the  public,  and  of  commerce;  and  that 
it’s  bufinefs  is  to  keep  the  cafh  of  traders,  or  others,  to  deal 
in  bullion,  exchanges,  and  difcounts,  and  to  lend  upon  fe- 
curities,  but  upon  none  but  fuch  as  are  mordlly  certain,  and 
for  Ihort  time  of  payment ;  or  which,  upon  occafion,  may 
be  readily  exchanged  again  for  money  :  on  the  contrary,  that 
fuch  a  bank  ought  never  to  purchafe  or  lend  money  upon 
lands,  as  well  becaufe  of  the  hazards  of  titles,  as  of  the  te- 
dioufnefs  and  uncertainty  of  repayments  :  lead;  of  all  Ihould 
a  bank  deal  in  merchandize,  becaufe  of  the  rifque  of  adven¬ 
turing,  the  dubioufnefs  of  profits,  and  the  length  of  time 
for  returns  :  it  ought,  indeed,  to  be  always  ftri&ly  reftrained 
from  the  buying  and  felling  merchantable  commodities,  by 
xeafon  of  the  great  injury  which  might  thereby  arife  to  trade 
in  general,  from  an  uncontroulable  monopoly. 

It  may  be  here  requifite  to  take  notice  of  that  erroneous  no¬ 
tion  entertained  by  fome,  that  banks  and  bankers  engrofs  the 
money,  hoard  it  up,  and  hinder  it’s  circulation  in  trade;  but, 
if  fuch  will  confider  this  matter  in  it’s  true  light,  they  will 
eafily  be  convinced,  that  the  money  lodged  in  banks,  and  in 
the  hands  of  bankers,  is  the  molt  conftantly  employed  of 
anv ;  for,  though  the  fpecie  Ihould  lie  Hill  ’till  called  for, 
yet  the  notes  given  out  for  it’s  value,  are  continually  circu¬ 
lating  ;  whereby  is  done  abundantly  more  fervice  to  trade, 
than  if  the  fame  lay  dormant  in  private  hands ;  and  yet  the 
Heredities  of  the  depofitors  are  effectually  anfwered. 

Nor  Ihould  we  omit  obferving  the  miltake  of  thofe,  who 
have  imagined,  that  lands  fettled  to  a  competent  value, 
might  be  eredted  into  a  bank,  and  would  become  fo  certain 
and  reputable  a  fund,  that,  if  bills  were  iffued  to  the  value  of 
above  three  times  the  ufual  purchafe  of  the  lands,  they  might 
obtain  a  currency,  upon  the  alfurance,  that,  two  thirds  of  the 
clear  rents  of  the  lands  paying  off  yearly  fuch  a  proportion  of 
the  bills,  the  whole  number  of  them  would  be  paid  off  and 
funk  in  ioo  years.  Or,  to  render  this  more  intelligible  ; 
that  lands  of  150 1.  per  ann.  being  fettled  upon  a  land-bank 
for  the  payment  of  xool.  clear  every  year,  bills  for  10,000 1. 
might  be  iffued  thereupon,  whereof  100  1.  being  difcharged 
yearly,  the  whole  would  be  cleared,  and  the  land  revert  to 
the  proprietor,  at  the  end  of  100  years ;  and  it  has  been 
fuppofed  practicable,  with  the  help  of  a  little  circulating  mo¬ 
ney,  to  give  thefe  bills  fuch  a  currency  at  the  firft,  as  to  in¬ 
duce  the  public,  in  a  little  time,  to  efteem  them  as  money, 
becaufe  they  would  all  certainly  be  paid  in  time. 

We  might  well  fuppofe,  that  the  abfurdity  of  this  projedt 
was  at  firft  fight  too  evident  to  deceive  mankind,  had  we  not 
experienced,  that  many  people  were  once  drawn  in  to  fquan- 
der  away  their  money,  upon  an  attempt  to  put  this  imagi¬ 
nary  fcheme  into  practice :  it  may  not,  therefore,  be  time 
mifpent,  if,  while  we  are  on  this  fubjedl,  we  detedl  the  fal¬ 
lacy  of  this  notion,  in  order  to  guard  the  public  from  being 
again  impofed  on  by  fuch  chimera’s. 

Let  it  then  be  confidered,  that  all  things  bought  and  fold  are 
valued  at  a  certain  price,  ftandard,  or  meafure,  in  refpedt  to 
the  current  money  of  the  country. 

Thofe  commodities,  which  are  called  ftaple,  have  a  pretty 
certain  eftablilhed  price  ;  from  which,  they  rarely  vary  much 
for  a  feries  of  years,  unlefs  on  extraordinary  occafions  :  fuch 
as  lead  about  1  d.  ^  a  pound,  or  gold,  reckoned,  about  4 1. 
per  ounce,  and  the  lands  of  England  valued,  on  an  average, 
at  about  20  years  purchafe;  which  makes  150I.  per  ann. 
worth  3000 1.  and  an  annuity  of  iool.  per  ann.  for  100 
years,  l'ecured  to  be  paid  by  lands  of  a  competent  value,  may 
be  efleemed  at  about  1906  1. 

The  firft  principle,  in  dealing,  is  to  know  the  worth  and  va¬ 
lue  of  commodities ;  and  no  man  will  give  more  for  a  thing 
than  he  efteems  it  worth. 

As  money  then  is  the  medium  of  commerce,  and  as  bills,  of 
whatfoever  kind,  are  always  to  be  taken  as  fo  much  money, 
(being  only  intended,  as  has  been  already  Ihewn,  to  excufe 
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the  frequent  receiving  and  paying  it)  anv  perfon  not  intereffed 
in  fuch  a  bank,  who  takes  to, OCO 1.  value  in  their  bills, 
either  buys  them  or  receives  them  in  payment  for  fo  much 
due  to  him,  and  is  lure,  that  neither  he  nor  his  affignees  can 
ever  receive  more  for  them,  than  100 1.  per  ann.  for  100 
years  fucceffively  -f  and  he  that  will  give  10,000  1.  for  fuch 
an  annuity,  which  might  have  been  pui chafed  for  about 
1900  1.  would  have  been  accounted  as  wife,  as  he  that  would 
have  given  5  s.  per  lb.  tor  lead,  or  20  1.  per  ounce  for  gold, 
or  166  years  purchafe  of  lands. 

The  miftake  of  this  project  feems  to  arife  from  an  imagina¬ 
tion,  that  becaufe  his  common  for  trading  banks  to  obtain  fo 
great  a  credit,  that  their  bills  may  pafs  through  many  hands, 
before  they  come  to  be  paid;  whereby  a  great  running  ere- 
dit  in  their  bills  may  be  circulated  with  a  far  lefs  fum  in  mo¬ 
ney  ;  that  therefore  this  land-bank,  alfo  would  in  time  arrive 
to  the  fame  reputation. 

This  confidence  may  feem  to  be  confirmed,  from  the  further 
obfervation,  that  young  tradefmen  are  frequently  trufted 
with  goods  to  two  or  three  times  the  value  of  their  own  pro¬ 
per  flock  or  worth  ;  wherefore,'  it  may  be  necefiary  to  con- 
lider  the  difference  of  thefe  two  kinds  of  credit. 

He  that  fells  goods  upon  credit,  always  makes  fuch  a  price  as 
Ihall  fufficiently  compenfate  for  the  time  of  the  truft,  and  from 
thence  arifes  a  principal  part  of  his  gain  ;  but  then  he  fo  or¬ 
ders  his  affairs,  that  the  money  conftantly  coming  in  from 
his  debtors,  may  be  fufficient  to  anfwer  all  demands  of  his 
creditors,  whereupon  his  own  reputation  depends.  Now, 
if  this  tradefman,  for  laving  the  trouble  of  receiving  and 
paying  money,  lodges  his  money  in  a  bank,  expecting  no 
intereft  or  profit  thereon;  ’tis  in  confidence,  that  it  lies  al¬ 
ways  as  ready  there  to  anfwer  his  note  at  demands,  as  if  it 
lay  at  home  in  his  own  coffers  in  calh  :  and  he  is  very  fen- 
fible,  that,  if  he  meets  with  any  difappointment  in  this,  he 
hazards  his  own  credit.. 

But  banks  gain  their  credit  from  their  exa&nefs  and  punCtu- 
ality,  in  being  ever  ready  to  pay  off  all  their  bills,  as  faff  as 
they  are  demanded  ;  from  whence  people  entertain  an  opi¬ 
nion,  that  either  they  keep  the  greateft  part  of  their  money 
always  by  them,  or  at  leaft  that  they  deal  fo  warily,  as  to  be 
able  to  command  it  all  upon  Ihort  warning.  But  the  tradef¬ 
man  gives  large  credit  to  his  debtor,  becaufe  he  gains  by  it  ; 
and  though  he  trufts  his  money  to  the  keeping  of  the  bank, 
yet  it  may  not  be  laid  that  he  gives  credit  to  it  in  the  fame 
fenfe  as  he  does  to  the  former,  becaufe  he  always  depends 
upon  having  his  money,  every  moment,  to  anfwer  his  emer¬ 
gencies. 

And  thus,  though  traders  will  ever  efteem  the  bills  of  thofe 
banks  equal  with  ready  money,  when  they  believe  the  ftock 
is  always  fufficient  to  pay  them  off  on  demand  ;  yet  they 
will  never  be  perfuaded  to  accept  bills,  as  current  payment, 
from  fuch  a  bank  as  this  we  are  fpeakingof,  where  they  are 
fure  before -hand,  that  the  fundpropofed  is  fo  far  deficient,  as 
not  to  be  worth  one  fifth  part  of  the  value  which  is  to  be  .if¬ 
fued  out  in  bills. 

There  are  fome,  however,  that  have  propofed  a  much  more 
rational  fcheme  for  the  conftituting  of  what  they  would  call 
a  land-bank,  which  is  by  fettling  a  competent  value  in  lan'ds, 
to  remain  as  a  fixed  fund  of  credit  for  the  undertaking,  and 
to  raife  thereon  a  confiderable  fum  of  money,  to  lie  always 
ready  for  the  circulating  of  their  bills  :  but,  if  we  Ihall  ftrictiy 
examine  this  alfo,  it  will  be  found,  perhaps,  that  lands  can 
neither  be  fitly  applied  in  this  way.  For, 

We  are  to  obferve,  that  trading  banks  may  make  ufe  of 
their  credit  in  a  twofold  manner  :  the  one  is,  as  they  bor¬ 
row  for  a  certain  time,  on  condition  to  pay  intereft  for  it : 
the  other  is,  when  they  take  upon  them  the  truft  of  keeping 
other  people’s  money,  for  which  they  give  their  bills  pay¬ 
able  at  demand.  For  the  latter,  a  middling  fund  or,  ftock 
may  be  fufficient,  as  we  fee  by  the  large  credit  frequently 
given  to  young  bankers,  from  an  opinion  of  the  prudence 
and  honour  of  the  men  :  for  the  former  there  ought  always 
to  be  a  vifiblefund,  amply  competent  for  the  lender  to  ground 
his  fecurity  upon. 

But,  as  no  one  will  fay  that  land  alone  is  a  practicable  fund 
for  a  bank,  without  a  proportionate  fum  of  money  con¬ 
joined  with  it,  we  Ihall  obtain  a  clearer  view  of  this  point,  if 
we  confider  the  reafon  why  land  alone  can  never  be  a  com¬ 
petent  fecurity  for  a  bank. 

Land  and  money  are  the  two  mighty  fources  from  whence 
property  increafes,  and  improvements  of  property  flow  ;  and, 
though  they  both  fall  into  the  ocean  of  wealth  or  riches,  yet 
theyr  glide  through  different  channels.  Land  produces  it  s  in- 
creale  by'  cultivation,  but  always  remains  fixed  and  immove¬ 
able :  money,  on  the  contrary,  gains  nothing  by  lying  ftK, 
but  makes  it’s  increafe  and  improvement  by  being  continually 
employed  in  trade,  and  tolled  from  hand  to  hand.  Land,  for 
the  moft  part,  takes  up  the  whole  year  for  the  bringing  about 
it’s  return,  but  money, may  be  returned  ten  or  twenty  times 
in  the  year:  whence  it  may  naturally  be  inferred,  that  the 
profits  arifing  from  the  employment  of  money,  muftbemuch 
greater  than  from  the  produce  of  land. 

Thofe  who  are  bufy  in  trade,  and  know  how  to  employ 
their  whole  ftock,  have  often  occahon  to  bor.ow  money, 
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but  never  think  of  purclufing  lands  or  letting  ont  their  mon. ey 
at  intereft  •  and  ’tis  fuch  who  ufually  keep  their  cam  in 
Tank  where  it  may  be  ready  at  their  call :  but,  when  men 
grow  rich,  and  weary  of  bufinefs,  they  incline  to  lay  out 
fheir  money  in  lands,  and  to  lend  it  upon  proper  fecurities 
they  feldom  deal  with  banks,  unlefs  they  buy  flock,  became, 
as  they  have  no  hidden  occafions  for  their  money,  they  chuie 
to  let  it  lie  out. long  upon  good  fecurity,  aiming  at  higher 

intereft  than  banks  ufually  give.  ,  j 

Sunpofe  a  trader  takes  the  bill  of  this  kind  of  land-bank,  and 
wants  the  money  to  divide  into  leffer  payments,  but,  when 
he  comes  to  receive  it,  is  told  by  the  manager  of  the  bank, 
-that,  at  prefent,  they  can  only  pay  him  the  intereft  ;  and 
for  the  principal  he  may  be  confident  that  it  is  fecure  ry 
as  good  lands,  and  as  fafe  a  title,  as  any  in  England  ;  the 
trader  may  well  anfwer,  that  his  dealing  is  not  in  ufury,  and 
that,  if  he  cannot  have  the  money,  when  he  wants  it,  to 
fupply  his  daily  occafions  in  trade,  he  is  not  able  to  carry  on 
his  bufinefs,  which  is  much  more  profitable  to  him  than  the 
intereft  of  money,  or  rents  of  lands;  and,  therefore,  tha 
he  will  return  the  bill,  and  never  meddle  with  any  more  of 
the  like.  Thus  ’tis  plain  that  a  hank  of  lands  can  never 
prove  effectual,  without  a  fufficient  fund  of  money  to  iup- 

Le't  us  fee  in  what  light  this  matter  will  appear  when  it  is 
furnifhed  with  a  flock  of  money  ;  and  fuppofe  that  lands  to 
the  value  of  one  million  are  fettled  for  the  fund  of  a  bank, 

upon  the  credit  whereof  bills  bearing  intereft  are  given  out 

to  voluntary  lenders,  for  750,000  1.  which  is  to  the  utmoft 
ufual  extent  of  the  fecurity  ;  and  this  fhall  be  the  money- 
ftcck,  provided  for  the  circulation  of  the  bills. 

And  if  the  managers  (hall  aft  fo  equitably  as  to  extend  their 
credit  no  further  in  dealing  than  is  adequate  to  their  capital, 
does  not  fuch  a  bank  become  as  perteft  a  money-bank  as  any 
other,  and  the  lands  no  otherwise  concerned  than  as  if  fo 

much  money  were  borrowed  in  the  common  way  of  mort¬ 
gage  ?  for  it  is  manifeft  that  the  lands  would  have  no  man¬ 
ner  of  operation  in  fuch  like  negociations.  . 

But,  if  they  fhall  adventure  to  extend  their  credit  beyond 
the  power  of  this  money- capital,  and  that  to  fuch  a  degree 
as  to  have  any  dependence  on  the  remaining  value  of  the 
lands,  this  will  be  effeaually  the  fame  thing  as  mortgaging 
the  lands  twice  over;  and,  as  the  man  who  fhould  do  this 
would  incur  the  cenfure  of  being  a  knave,  people  would  a- 
void  dealing  with  him  ;  fo,  if  the  bank  fhould  be  difcovered 
in  this  practice,  all  people  would  foon  withdraw  their  credit; 
and,  though  it  fhould  not  be  difcovered,  the  aclion  is  never- 
thelefs  difhoneft,  becaufe  there  is  a  poffibility  that  a  general 
demand  may  fall  upon  the  bank,  and  then  fuch  traders  who 
happen  to  come  toward  the  latter  end,  muft  at  beft  content 
themfelvcs  with  land  fecurity,  when  fuch  a  difappointment 
of  the  ready  money  happens  as  they  had  provided  for  the 
making  of  their  own  payments :  this  may  prove  of  that  fa¬ 
tal  confequence  to  fome  as  to  deftroy  their  credit,  and  ruin 
their  families. 

Upon  the  whole,  men  may,  if  they  think  fit,  mortgage  their 
landed,  eftates  for  the  raiftng  of  money  to  be  employed  in 
banking ;  and  with  that  money  they  may  eftablifh  a  compe¬ 
tent  fund  for  a  reputable  bank;  but  ’till  they  can  find  away 
to  tofs  lands  from  hand  to  hand,  and  divide  them  into  as 
many  particles  as  they  can  do  a  bag  of  money,  lands  cannot 
honeftly  be  brought  to  bear  any  fhare  of  the  banking  trade, 
in  the  light  we  have  been  confidering  the  matter :  whence 
we  may  with  fome  confidence  conclude,  that  nothing  elfe 
ought  to  be  underftood  of  a  bank  but  that  it  is  a  repofitory 
of  cafh,  or  other  ftaple  moveable  treafure  ;  and  that  there¬ 
fore,  no  other  fund  can  fitly  be  applied  to  banking  except 
real  ready  money,  or  what  is  always  capable  readily  to  pro¬ 
duce  it. 

Although  it  may  appear,  at  firft  view  of  this  fubjeft,  that 
lands  and  money  might  be  united  in  the  conftkution  of  a 
bank,  yet,  from  the  confideration  of  the  different  natures, 
qualities,  and  accidents  of  thofe  two  fubjebts,  it  is  apparent 
that  their  improvements  are  made  by  fuch  different  ways  as 
are  peculiar  to  each,  and  that,  therefore,  they  can  never  be 
capable  of  being  blended  and  confolidated  into  one  and  the 
fame  application,  with  regard  to  commerce  ;  and  yet  it 
muft  be  acknowledged,  that,  when  the  reft  of  this  nation  fhall 
grow  fo  wife  as  to  imitate  the  Weft  Riding  of  the  county  of 
York,  by  inftitutrng  a  general  regiftny  for  the  fecuringof  titles, 
the  lands  of  England  will  be  brought  to  the  neareft  capacity 
of  rcfembling  ready  money,  that  the  nature  of  the  fubjett 
can  admit :  and,  if  ever  fuch  a  national  land-bank  as  we 
have  been  fpeaking  of  fhould  take  place,  this  is  the  prepara¬ 
tory  ftep  which  alone  could  eftablifti  it. 

Further  Remarks  on  Banking. 

Let  us, fuppofe  a  goldfmith,  or  a  banker,  fets  up  for  keeping 
people  s  cafh  for  them  upon  notes,  payable  on  demand  ;  if 
an  hundred  gentlemen,  or  land-proprietors,  who  keep  a 
pioviftonby  them  of  money,  lodge  it  in  fuch  bankers  hands, 
and  take  out  fuch  part  of  it  as  they  occaftonally  require,  but 
ieplace  it  when  their  rents  come  in:  if  thefe  fums  amount 
to  100,000  ounces  of  fiber,  it  may  happen-  that  not  above 
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10,000  dunces  of  the  whole  money  fhall  be  wanted,  of 
called  for  out  of  the  goldfmith’s  hands  during  the  whole  year ; 
and,  if  he  has  credit  enough  to  raife  money  upon  exigencies, 
he  may  commonly  venture  to  lend  out  at  intereft  90,000 
ounces  all  the  year  round,  and  not  keep  above  one  tenth 
part  of  the  fums  he  gave  his  notes  for,  in  his  hands,  to  an¬ 
fwer  the  calls  upon  him  :  by  which  means  90,000  ounces, 
which  would  otherwife  have  been  kept  up  during  the  year, 
will  circulate  in  traffic. 

If  an  hundred  gentlemen  put  all  their  rents,  as  they  receive 
them,  into  a  goldfmith’s  hand,  and  only  draw  weekly  for 
the  common  expences  of  theft  families ;  and  if  the  fums  a- 
mount  to  100,000  ounces  of  filver  per  quarter ;  the  gold¬ 
fmith  will  be  able  to  lend  out  more  money  for  a  fhort  time 
in  the  beginning  of  the  quarter,  than  towards  the  end  of  it ; 
and  he  can  only  afford  to  lend  out  for  the  whole  year  fa 
much  as  he  finds  by  experience  is  left  in  his  hands  at  the  end 
of  every  quarter. 

If  the  perfons  who  keep  money  in  the  goldfmith’s  hands  are 
undertakers,  or  dealers  in  bufinefs,  who  commonly  put  in 
large  fums,  and  as  commonly  draw  them  foon  out  of  his 
hands,  to  anfwer  the  demands  of  their  bufinefs  ;  fuch  gold¬ 
fmith  will  often  find,  that,  if  he  lends  two-thirds  of  his  cafh, 
the  demands  upon  him  will  exceed  the  one-third  he  has  in 
his  hands;  and  fo  he  muft  haftily  re-borrow  money  at  dis¬ 
advantage,  to  anfwer  thofe  calls;  and,  therefore,  experience 
will  fhevv  him,  that  he  cannot  prudently  venture  to  lend  out 
above  one  half  of  the  cafh,  for  which  he  has  given  his  notes. 
From  thefe  examples  it  is  apparent,  that  the  quantity  of 
money  a  goldfmith  may  be  able  to  lend  out  of  his  cafh,  is 
proportionable  to  the  methods  of  a&ing  of  thofe  who  depofit 
their  money  in  his  hands.  Whence  it  follows,  that  one 
goldfmith  may  be  able  to  lend  out  r9o,  when  another  cannot 
afford  to  lend  out  t ;  and  this  may  be  the  cafe,  though  we 
fuppofe  the  credit  of  both  equally  good. 

A  well-conftituted  national  bank  having  a  better  reputation 
than  a  private  goldfmith,  the  largeft  fums,  and  fuch  as  are 
not  foon  called  for,  are  commonly  lodged  there.  If  the 
national,  bank  makes  payments,  and  keeps  mofrey  upon 
transfers,  as  that  of  Amfterdam,  Venice,  8tc.  it  is  fafet  than 
bank-bills  becaufe  thefe  may  be  falfified ;  but  it  is  not  fa 
generally  convenient,  becaufe  the  attendance  on  the  transfer- 
books  is  troublefome,  and  many  will  take  bank-bills  in  pay¬ 
ment  who  would  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  going  to  the  bank 
for  a  transfer :  befides,  payments  in  bank-notes  may  be  made 
in  the  country,  but  the  transfers  require  being  on  the  fpot. 
Money  is  only  neceffary  in  barter,  where  men  of  bufinefs 
are  fo  concerned  that  payments  by  evaluation  may  anfwer, 
in  moft  cafes,  and  in  thofe  of  minute  payments,  as  for  eat¬ 
ing,  drinking,  cloathing,  &c.  The  building  of  a  houfe 
alfo  requires  ready  money  for  the  weekly  payment  of  the 
workmen  employed  in  it. 

Let  us  fuppofe  that  10,000  ounces  of  filver  have  been  laid 
out  in  building  of  the  faid  houfe  :  if  the  undertaker  who 
built  it,  and  laid  out  that  money,  letts  it  for  500  ounces  a 
year,  he  fhall,  in  20  years,  get  in  his  original  money,  in 
fmall  payments,  which  he  laid  out  for  the  common  fufte- 
nance  of  his  family;  but,  if  he  fells  the  houfe  for  10,000 
ounces,  may  be  paid  in  bank-bills,  and  in  bank-transfers, 
but  need  not  be  paid  any  part  in  money,  till  it  is  wanted  for 
eating,  drinking,  cloathing,  &c.  for  himfelf  and  family,  or 
for  thofe  to  whom  he  afiigns  it.  If  he  lays  it  out  in  a  mort¬ 
gage,  the  payment  may  be  made  in  bank-bills,  or  transfers, 
and  no  part  is  required  in  money  till  it  is  turned  fomewhere 
to  minute  payments,  for  family  neceffaries. 

The  gentleman  who  borrows  money  on  his  eftate,  if  it  be 
to  pay  great  debts,  will  alfo  make  payment  in  bank-bills  ; 
but,  if  he  applies  it  to  building,  the  money  muft  be  taken 
out  gradually  for  the  maintenance  of  his  workmen ;  as,  if  h® 
owes  it  to  undertakers  of  any  branches  of  bufinefs,  they  will 
apply  the  money  to  their  employments  :  and,  let  this  enquiry 
be  carried  on  never  fo  far,  it  will  be  found,  that  no  money 
in  fpecie  is  abfolutely  required  till  you  come  to  eating,  drink¬ 
ing,  cloathing,  &c.  or  to  minute  payments,  and  therein 
fpecie  muft  neceffarily  be  applied.  And  the  ufe  of  banks  is- 
to  keep  hand -money  circulating  in  the  channels  of  minute 
payments,  and  to  hinder  it  from  ftagnating,  or  being  kept 
up  in  large  parcels,  for  any  confiderable  time. 

’Tis  pretty  difficult  to  judge  what  proportion  of  celerity  in 
circulation  a  national  bank,  or  banks,  may  give  the  money  of 
a  ftate  ;  but,  if  I  have  been  rightly  informed  in  regard  to- 
the  circumftances  of  the  bank  of  Venice,  it  may  give  fome 
ufeful  light  into  this  matter. 

The  revenues  of  the  ftate  of  Venice,  which  amount  to  about 
4,000,000  ounces  of  filver  per  annum,  are  payable  in  bank- 
money,  or  in  transfers  at  the  bank  of  Venice  ;  and  the  ftate- 
revenue,  collebled  even  at  Bergamo,  remote  from  Venice, 
when  it  is  brought  into  that  capital,  is  to  anfwer  in  bank. 
All  bargains  and  negociations  between  dealers  above  a  cer¬ 
tain  fum  are  invalid,  if  not  paid  in  bank:  and  the  money 
conftantly  paid  and  repaid,  in  thefe  transfers,  keeps  up  na¬ 
turally  a  circulation  of  transfers  of  800,000  ounces  of  filver. 
If  a  man,  who  has  credit  on  the  transfer-books,  wants  fpecie 
for  minute  payments,  he  will  find  another  who  has  gathered 

fpecie 
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fnecie  from  minute  payment?,  and  wants  a  transfer,  where¬ 
with  to  make  a  large  payment :  and,  fo  far  as  that  (urn  of 
goo  ooo  ounces,  the  money  and  transfers  are  found  to  keep 
up  an  equilibrium.  Time  and  experience  brought  this  to 

Themoney  was  firft  lodged  in  the  bank  of  Venice,  for  the 
credit  given  in  the  transfer-books-:  the  government,  in  their 
wars,  fpent  the  money  depofited,  and  their  further  neceffincs 
obliged  them  to  give  new  transfers  in  the  bank,  for  the  lei  vice 
of  the  war,  without  any  money  being  depofited  I  hete 
transfers  were  enlarged  to  about  i,6oo,oco  ounces  of  itlver  ; 
and  then  it  proved  that  there  were  more  transfers  than  money, 
and  the  price  of  transfers  againft  money  fell  above  20  per 
cent,  of  the  original  value,  and,  confequently,  the  yearly  re¬ 
venues  of  the  ftate  diminifhed  in  proportion  as  they  were 

payable  in  bank.  , 

To  remedy  this  diforder,  the  ftate  borrowed  money  on  the 

revenue,  and  contracted  the  transfers  gradually,  by  paying 
them  off,  till  they  came  to  anfwer  the  original  price  at  mar¬ 
ket ;  and  this  equilibrium  was  not  difcovered  till  the  transfers 
were  reduced  to  about  800, ooo  ounces.  . 

If  we  fuppole  the  proprietors  rents  in  the  ftate  of  Venice  to 
amount  to  2i  millions  of  ounces  of  filver  per  annum,  and 
the  circulating  money  from  7  to  8  millions,  the  advantage  o 
circulation  gained  by  the  bank  of  Venice  will  not  exceed  the 
eighth  part  of  the  circulating  money  in  they  ftate  ;  and  the 
fervice  they  receive  by  the  bank  is  reduced  to  this,  that  from 
7  to  8  millions  of  money,  with  the  help  of  the  bank,  anfwer 
as  well  as  7  to  8  millions,  added  to  the  800,000  ounces  m 
money,  without  any  bank;  and  the  benefit  which  the  go¬ 
vernment  have  obtained  by  the  bank  of  Venice  has  been  this, 
that  they  have  borrowed  800,000  ounces,  for  which  they 

never  pay  any  intereft.  .  * ,  . 

From  this  example  it  appeals,  that  the  advantage  gained  in 

the  circulation  of  the  money  of  a  nation  by  banks,  and  gold- 
fmiths  or  bankers,  is  not  fo  great  in  proportion  as  is  commonly 
believed;  and  the  proportion  of  fuch  advantage  feems  to  be 
lefs  in  a  areat  kingdom  than  in  fo  finall  a  ftate  as  that  of  Ve¬ 
nice.  For,  as  banks  and  goldfmiths  give  a  circulation  to  a 
fmall  part  only  of  the  real  money  of  the  nation  which  would 
otherwife  be  locked  up  in  particular  people’s  hands,  the  quick- 
nefs  they  mve  to  circulation  cannot  bear  a  great  proportion  to 
the  whole^circulating  money  of  a  nation.  1  o  judge  farther 
to  what  greater  degree  banks  may  be  ufeful  for  the  fupport  of 
the  public  and  private  credit  of  a  nation,  and  to  the  reduction 
of  the  intereft  of  public  funds,  and  the  national  rate  of  inte¬ 
reft,  fee  the  articles  Credit,  [Public  Credit],  Money, 

Interest,  Funds.  „ 

From  what  has  been  faid,  the  general  nature  of  banking  mutt, 
by  this  time,  be  pretty  well  underftood,  both  with  regard  to 
particular  banks,  as  well  as  private  bankers.  And,  although 
credit  in  this  way  of  dealing  will  go  great  lengths,  yet  there 
muft  always  be  kept  a  proportion  of  cafti  fufficient  to  give 
every  one  his  money  on  demand,  who  comes  for  it;  and  that 
bank  or  banker  that  begins  a  foundation  of  credit  in  this  way, 
ought  not  to  extend  it  above  \  part  beyond  his  hard  money  ; 
every  one  muft  be  afraid  to  truft  that  bank,  or  banker,  who 
would  venture  fo  far  as  to  referve  but  a  fourth  part  in  ready 
cafti  for  the  circulating  notes  payable  at  fight ;  but  it  is  plain, 
that  fome  proportion  muft  be  always  referved  ;  and,  whatever 
that  (hall  be,  fo  much  will  the  real  advantage  of  this  kmd  of 
credit  fall  ftiort  of  fo  much  ready  money. 

It  is  true,  that  this  is  one  of  the  principal  branches  from  which 
the  profit  of  banking  arifes ;  neverthelefs,  it  muft  be  ufed  ten¬ 
derly,  and  with  great  difcretion,  it  being  ever  precarious,  and 
uncertain  ;  and  we  may  obferve  that  all  the  wary  and  judi¬ 
cious  undertakers  in  this  way  preferve  their  credit  fo  far  with¬ 
in  compafs,  as  to  be  always  prepared  againft  a  run  (as  it  is 
called) ;  fo  we  may  be  confident,  that  as  a  body  of  people  are 
generally  more  circumfpedt,  and  lefs  apt  to  be  tempted  by 
every  view  of  advantage,  than  private  men,  the  bank  of 
England  is  the  leaft  likely  of  any  to  hazard  their  credit  beyond 
their  reach  ;  and  it  is  certain  this  corporation  alwaysvkeep 
themfelves  fo  well  provided  with  ready  cafti  to  anfwer  all  de¬ 
mands,  as  that  but  a  moderate  proportion  of  that  large  cre¬ 
dit,  which  they  have  defervedly  obtained,  can  be  made  ufe  of 
by  them  to  their  real  advantage.  For  no  body  of  men,  any 
more  than  a  private  man,  will  dare  to  deal  lo  freely  with  the 
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heft  cred't  in  the  world  as  they  might  do  with  the  li^e 
in  money  ;  and,  confequently,  thofe  muft  be  egregioufly  mif- 
taken  who  think  that  the  one  can  he  2s  much  relied  on  a§ 
the  other,  or  ftretched  beyond  a  reafonable  limitation. 

There  are  other  ways  whereby  bankers  may  be  ufeful  to  com¬ 
merce,  than  thofe  which  are  ordinarily  pradtifed.  Havmg 
(hewn,  under  the  articles  of  Artificers,  Anonymous 
Partnerfhip,  and  Asphaltum,  by  what  natural  meafure$ 
our  mechanics  and  manufactures  may  be  improved,  and  what 
encouragement  ftiould  be  given  to  the  inventors  of  new  difcor 
veries  for  the  advancement  of  our  commerce,  as  alfo  how  be¬ 
neficial  to  this  end  the  Royal  Society  of  London  may  be  ren¬ 
dered  ;  it  may  not  be  ufelefs  to  obferve  here,  that  fuch  who 
are  happily  formed  for  inventions  of  this  kind,  frequently  ftand 
in  need  of  a  fuitable  fund  of  money  to  carry  their  defigns  in¬ 
to  execution. 

Bankers  dealing  in  money  may  be  inftrumental  to  forward 
many  new  inventions,  after,  as  has  been  {hewn  under  the 
article  Asphaltum,  the  certainty  and  utility  of  fuch  difco- 
veries  fliall  be  duly  afcertained  by  the  Royal  Society:  for,  af¬ 
ter  the  deliberate  approbation  of  that  learned  body,  we  may 
prefume  that  no  fraud  or  impofition  could  be  intended. 

The  monied  man,  leeking  proper  opportunities  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  his  money,  he  can  very  rarely  meet  with  fa 
beneficial  occafions  as  by  encouraging  fuch  undertakings,  let 
them  be  either  improvements  upon  old  inventions,  or  quite 
new  difcoveries.  But  then  this  is  not  propofed  to  be  done  at 
the  rate  of  the  national  intereft,  but  that  thofe  who  advance 
the  money  {Rail  be  intitled  to  a  certain  (hare  in  the  profits; 
and,  according  to  the  nature  and  extent  to  which  fuch  art 
or  manufacture  may  be  carried  on,  one,  two,  three  or  more 
bankers,  or  monied  men,  who  could  a£t  in  concert,  anq. 
confide  in  each  other,  might  fet  thefe  new  inventions  a-foot; 
and  in  cafes  where,  for  the  rifque  of  a  few  hundred  pounds, 
at  the  commencement,  defigns  can  be  fet  on  foot  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  emolument,  which  may  produce  to  the  firft  encopragers 
many  thoufands,  and,  in  their  confequences,  many  millions 
to  the  ftate,  it  is  impolitic  that  there  fliould-be  any  ohftrutiion 
to  a  pradice  of  this  nature.  For  nothing  can  be  more 
reafonable  than  that  thofe  who  hazard  their  money  ftiould  be 
intitled  to  a  {hare  of  the  profits,  without  incurring  the  cen- 
fure  of  ufury,  or  any  other  injurious  imputation  from  the  eye 
of  the  law,  though  their  advantages  fhould  turn  out  at  the 
rate  of  I;p  or  20  per  cent,  per  annum,  or  more,  which  is 
deemed  otherwife  in  cafe  of  bottomries,  &c.  Nor  ftiould  it  be 
deemed  difhonourable,  in  perfons  even  of  the  firft  rank,  thus 
to  engage  in  fuch  undertakings;  yet  engagements  of  this 
kind  may  be  more  fuitable  to  men  of  bufinefs  than  to  others, 
who,  for  want  of  due  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  con- 
dud’of  affairs  of  this  nature,  may  render  them  abortive,  not- 
withftanding  the  gpodnefs  and  benefit  of  the  defign  wherein 

they  might  embark.  . 

From  what  has  been  faid  it  appears,  that  the  bufinefs  of  do- 
meftic  banking  is  a  traffic  in  money,  in  bullion  gold  or  filver, 
or  foreign  fpecie,  difeounting  bills  of  exchange,  promiffory 
notes,  and  in  dealing  in  the  funds,  in  drawing  or  remitting 
money  from  one  inland  trading  city  or  town  to  another,  for 
the  accommodation  of  traders,  and  keeping  calh  for  other 

people,  &c.  .  ,  . 

Befides  this  kind  of  bankers,  which  are  common  with  us  in 

England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  there  is  another  fpecies, 
which  may  be  properly  diftinguiftied  by  the  name  of  foreign 
bankers,  as  not  dealing  in  the  way  of  thofe  domeftic  ones 
before  deferibed,  but  trafficking  largely  in  the  negociation  of 
foreign  bills  of  exchange  ;  and  that  not  only  in  the  natural 
courfe  of  their  other  mercantile  concerns,  in  commodities  and 
in  {hipping,  See.  but  who  make  a  kind  of  a  diftindt  branch 
of  bufinefs  this  way,  in  dealing  confiderably  by  exchange 
with  many  countries  of  Europe.  Thefe,  with  us,  ge¬ 
nerally  are  called  remitters,  though  in  France  and  Italy 
they  are  named  bankers  ;  and,  in  thofe  countries,  fome  of 
them  deal  a  little  in  the  domeftic,  as  well  as  foreign  way  or 

The  foundation  of  this  foreign  way  of  banking  depends  up¬ 
on  a  thorough  {kill  in  the  exchanges  ;  and  this  confifts  in 
knowing  when  to  draw,  or  remit,  to  the  beft  advantage, 
amidft  all  the  trading  cities  of  Europe.  See  the  article  Ar- 
bitratiqn  of  E?9HANCs. 
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THE  NATURE  OF  -DOMESTIC  BANKING, 


CAPITAL  STOCK 


DR. 


PER  CONTRA  —  —  —  — 

(1)  By  calh,  being  the  amount  of  what’s  in  ready  money  — 

(2)  By  South  Sea  ftock,  bought  200a  1.  flock,  at  115  — 

(3)  By  India  flock,  bought  3000  1.  flock,  at  187  —  — 

(4)  By  Bank’ flock,  bought  3Q00I.  flock,  at  1 39  L  —  — 


C} 

20C 

23 


,  'o 

5°  ia 


4‘ 


(0 

(5j 

»(b) 

(8) 

(10) 

(>3) 

Os) 


(<7) 

(18) 

(20) 


(22) 

{24) 


(26) 

(28) 

(3°) 


(32) 

(33) 

(34) 


CASH  —  -  — 

To  capital  flock,  for  my  ready  money  —  —  —  — • 

To  A.  B  received  as  a  depofit  in  hand  —  —  — ■  —  — 

To  C.  D.  ditto  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  ' 

To  E.  F.  ditto  —  —  —  —  —  —  — 1 
To  gold  fold  500  oz.  of  bar,  at  1.  3  :  17  :  u  »  —  — 


To  filver  fold  1  zoo  oz.  pillar  pieces  f-  at  5  :  5  4: 


To  bills  of  exchange  received,  bill  of  f.  6000  :  xo  of  Amfter-  7 
dam,  at  35  :  4,  to  run  1  month  xo  days  —  —  —  J 

To  lottery-tickets,  received  for  560,  at  1.  10  :  15  — 

To  ditto  -----  for  340,  at  1.  1 1  :  2  :  6  —  — 

To  ditto  -  -  -  received  for  principal  and  intereft  on  the  loan  7 
of  2000 1.  per  3  months  —  —  —  —  —  -> 

To  jewels,  received  for  principal  and  intereft  lent  on  a  box  F.  G.  7 
per  ann.  at  5  per  cent.  —  —  —  —  — '  ’  J 

To  bottomry,  received  of  Capt. - of- - Indiaman,  prin¬ 
cipal  and  intereft,  at  40  percent.  —  —  — 

To  promiflary  notes,  received  C.  N’s  payable  to  F.  P.  of 
To  L.  M.  and  N.  O.  received  what  lent  with  intereft  _ 

To  Duke  and  Prince  Frederic  Privateer,  received  our  proportion  7 
of  the  prize,'  &c.  —  —  —  —  —  —  J 

To  South  Sea  flock,  fold  2000  1.  ftock  at  116  —  —  — 

To  India  flock,  fold  1.  3000  at  1 87  —  —  —  — 

fo  Bank  ftock,  fold  1.  3000  at  139  {-  —  —  —  — •  — 


} 


D  R 

2000c 

1000 

2000 

3ooc 

1948 

327 

566 

6020 

3782 


20  25 


2100 


I  400 


5OO 

1012 


3OOOO 


Z32O 

5632 

4196 


10 


IC 


PER  CONTRA.  —  —  — 

(7)  By  A.  B.  paid  his  draft  of  —  ■ —  —  —  —  — 
(9)  By  gold,  paid  for  jooo  oz.  of  bar,  at  1.  3  :  17  :  8  — 

(1 1)  By  ditto,  paid  for  500  oz.  of  coin,  at  1.  3  :  17  :  1 1  — - 

(12)  By  filver,  paid  for  1 200  oz.  of  pillar  pieces,  at  5  s.  $d. 
(14)  By  bills  of  exchange  difcounted,  f.  6000  :  10  at  35  :  4,  at  7 

2  ufance,  1  month  10  days,  to  run  at  4  4-  per  cent.  -  j 
(16)  By  lottery-tickets,  paid  for  1000,  at  10  1.  —  —  • — 

(19)  By  lottery-tickets,  lent  on  250,  at  5  per  cent  for  three  months 
‘21)  By  jewels,  lent  on  the  box  F.  G.  at  5  per  cent  per  ann.  — 

(23)  By  bottomry,  lent  to  Capt. - of - indiaman,  at  40 

percent 


} 


25)  By  promiflary  notes,  difcounted  1.  500  per  C.  N.  payable  ) 
to  F.  P.  at  3  months,  2  months  to  run  at  5  per  cent.  3 
(27)  By  L.  M.  and  N.  Q.  Jent  on  their  joint  bond,  for  3  months,  7 
at  5  per  cent.  —  —  —  —  —  ■ — ■  —  —  j 

29)  By  Duke  and  Prince  Frederic  privateer,  in  company,  &c.  7 
expended  for  i  part  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  j 

(3  1)  By  Bank  flock,  lent  on  a  pledge  of  8co  1.  flock,  at  5  per  cent 


CR 

385 

R4 

32 

5& 


100:. 

200i 

200i 


ioe< 


49 


loot 


569c 
1 00c 


13 


I  SOUTH  SEA  STOCK  — 

(2)  To  capital  flock,  bought  at  1 15  J-  —  —  —  — 


Stock. 

2000 


DR. 


10 


1  PER  CONTRA  — 

—  (32)  By  calh,  received  for  the  faleof,  at  1 16 


Stock. 

2DOO 


CR 

232c 


(3) 


INDIA  STOCK  — 

To  capital  flock,  bought  at  1 87  £  —  — 


Stock 

3000 


DR. 

5617 


10 


PER  CONTRA 

(33)  By  cafh,  fold  at  187  %  — 


Stock. 

3000 


CR. 

561; 


(4) 

(13) 


BANK  STOCK  —  — 

To  capital  fleck,  bought  at  139  \  —  —  — 

To  calh,  lent  at  5  per  cent,  on  pledged  flock  of 


Stock. 


3000 

800 


DR. 


4177 

IOOO 


IO 


PER  CONTRA 

(34)  By  calh,  fold  at  139 1  — 


Stock 

3000 


CR. 

4196 


(7) 


A.  B.  —  — . 

To  calh,  paid  his  draft  of 


DR. 

So 


7 


PER  CONTRA  "  — 

(5)  By  calh,  received  as  a  depofit  in  my  hands 


CR. 

I  coo 


C.  D. 


DR. 


PER  CONTRA  — 

(6)  By  calh,  received  as  a  depofit  in  my  hands 


CR. 

2  000 


r 
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DELINEATED  AT  ONE  VIEW. 


E.  F. 


D  R. 


PER  CONTRA 

(8)  By  cafh,  received  as  a  depafit 


gold  —  — 

Lfh,  bought  in  barf,  at  1.  3  :  1 7  :  8  Per  oz- 
b,  bought  in  coin,  at  1.  3  : 17  :  u  peroz. 


Gold 

Coin. 

oz. 


500 


DR. 


389> 

*947 


PER  CONTRA  - 

(10)  By  cadi,  fold  at  1.  3  :  17  :  n 


■  SILVER  - 

T(ii{h,  bought  at  5  s.  5  d.  per  oz. 


Pillar 


1 200 


PER  CONTRA 

(13)  By  ca(h,  fold  at  5  :  5  |  — 


Pillar 
Ps  |oz. 


1200 


filTLs  OF  EXCHAN  L>  E  — 

l(h  difcounted,  drawn  by  Clifford  and  fons,  Amfterdam,  7 
[able  to  N.  O.  at  z  ufance,  f.  60.  o  :  10  at  3  5.  4-J  month  > 
I  days,  to  run  at  4  \  —  /  J 


PER  CONTRA 


(15)  By  cafh,  received  for  6000  :  10,  at  35.  4.  1  month  10  7 
days,  to  run  done  at  41  — ■  —  —  —  —  j 


10 


LOTTERY  TICKET 

ih,  purchafed  at  1.  10  No.  &c.  &c.  —  — 

to,  lent  upon  lottery  tickets.  No.  &c.  &c.  at  7 
:r  cent,  for  3  months  —  —  —  J 


1 ICK. 

1000 

250 


PER  CONTRA 

(17)  By  cafh,  received  at  1.  10  :  1 5  for  fold  — 

(18)  By  ditto,  received  at  1.  1 1 

(20)  By  ditto,  received  of - 


6  fold 

for  principal  and  inte- 
reft,  on  the  loan  of  per  3  months  —  — 


-I 


■  T  E  VV  E  L  S  - -  - - 

lent  on  a  box  of  jewels  marked  F.G.  at  5  per  cent,  per  ann. 


D  R. 

2000 


CONT R A 


(22)  By  calf,  received  for  the  principal  and  intereif  of  box  F.G. 
per  ann.  at  5  per  cent.  —  —  —  —  —  — 1 


3 


BOTTOMRY 


Tolih,  lent  to  Capt. - of  - - Indiaman,  at  40  per  cent. 


DR. 

1000 


PER  CONTRA 

(24)  By  cafh,  received  of  Capt. - of  - 

pal  and  intereft  at  40  per  cent. 


—  Indiaman,  princi- 1 


JPRO  MISS  ARY  NOTES  — 

’oltb,  difcounted  a  note  ot  C.  N.  payable  to  F.  P.  at  3  1 
laths,  of  500  1.  2  months  to  run  at  3  per  cent.  —  —  J 


16  8 


PER  CONTRA 

(26)  By  cafh,  received  C.  N.’s  note  payable  to  F.  P. 


IkAlh,  lent  on  their  joint  bond  for  3  months,  at  5  per  cent. 


L.  M.  and  N. 


DR. 


1000  — 


PER  CON  1  R  A  — 

(28)  By  cafh,  received  intered  and  principal 


10  __ 


- 

It  he  D  U  K  E  and  P  R  I  N  C  E  FRED  E-  , 

PER  CONTRA - - - 

C  R. 

1  RIC  PRIVATEER,  in  company  v 

With,  &C.  ' 

DR. 

(30)  By  Cafh,'  received  our  proportion  of  the  prizes  —  — - 

30000 

Td 

lafh,  expended  for  \  part  of  all  charges,-  &c.  —  — 

569° 

4  < 

'  t 

*!j  or  the  fake  of  exhibiting  the  nature  ot  Banking  d  un  coup  tl  ceil,  and  the  accountanrihip  requintp  to  that  ouuneis,  as  ano  tue 
clit  to  another,  1  have  been  under  the  neceffity,  according  to  the  compafs  of  the  fheet,  of  making  ule  of  two  lines  frequently  in  this  ledger  account  j 
•»|e  reader  will  oblervc,  it  is  ufual  to  make  ule  of  no  riscie  than  one  line  in  x  large  ledger.  8 


BAN 

Remarks. 

Whoever  is  tolerably  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  account- 
antfhip,  by  debtor  and  creditor,  according  to  the  ^ 
cipies  of  double  entry,  will  eafily  perceive,  from  the  ledger 
account,  thus  exhibited  in  miniature,  how  t,  e  P™ 
banking  arife.  I  have  chofen  this  manner  of  reprefentation, 
with  a  view  to  anfwer  a  treble  end  :  (i.)  To  give  a  ive  y 

idea  of  the  nature  of  the  bufinefs  to  thofe  who  are  not  ac¬ 
quainted  therewith.  (2.)  To  give  a  fketc  1  o  t  e  u 
mental  principles  whereby  the  accounts  of  all  bankers,  an^ 
trading  banks,  ought  to  be  regulated  and  adJU^’,A^hfe 
habituate  gentlemen,  as  well  as  people  of  bufinefs’  wh°‘d 

affairs  require  accurate  account-keeping,  to  the  more  rea  y 

facile  way  of  keeping  their  accounts  themfelves  or  dired  mg 
their  clerks  to  do  it,  according  to  the  principles  of  reafon  and 

art. 

The  explanation  of  the  foregoing  fheet. 

r.  The  reader  is  defired  to  obferve,  that  thofe  Re¬ 

counts  reprefent  both  a  debit  Me  an  a  credit  m  ord  to 
be  duly  charged  on  one  fide,  and  difeharged  on  the  other, 
according  as  the  nature  and  reafon  of  the  tranfaflion  (hall 

2^  That  the  figures  annexed  at  the  beginning  of  each  line, 
written  under  any  diftinfl  account,  are  placed  to  figmfy  the 
dates,  when  fuch  bufinefs  was  tranlafled.  ,  , 

3.  That  no  fum  of  money  is  to  be  polled,  or  placed  to  the 
debit  of  any  account,  but  the  fame  fum  mufl  be  placed  o 
the  credit  of  fome  other  account  of  the  lame  date,  with 
which  it  has  an  equitable  conformity.  And,  thefe  dates  be- 
in-  reprefented  by  the  annexed  figures,  the  eye  will  be  eaiiiy 
caTt  from  the  debits  to  their  corrcfponding  credits. 

4.  The  column  prefixed  next  to  the  money  column,  on  the 
debit  fide,  fhews,  in  all  ledgers  kept  according  to  the  method 
of  double  entry,  upon  what  folio  the  proper  credit  (rands,  in 
order  to  expedite  reference  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

The  reafon  of  the  firft,  fe'cond,  and  fourth  particulars  require 
no  explanation,  but  the  third  may,  which  (hall  be  done  in 
a  familiar  and  rational  manner:  and,  indeed,  this  is  the 
only  method  of  accountantfhip  that  is  founded  on  reafon  ;  for, 
although  that  of  fingle  entry  may,  with  care,  anfwer  fome 
purpofes  well  enough,  yet  it  is  generally  founded  in  coi  fufion, 
and,  therefore,  is  to  be  avoided  by  all,  who  deal  largely,^  if 
they  would  keep  the  full  view  of  their  income  and  out-go  be¬ 
fore  them.  . 

Now  the  method  of  double-entry-accountantlhip  is  bottomed 
on  the  plaineft  reafon,  and  upon  the  principles  of  keeping 
accounts  always  in  an  exaft  ballance  ;  for  if,  according  to  the 
third  obfervation,  there  is  always  as  much  money  placed* on 
the  debit  fide  of  your  accounts  in  general,  as  there  is  on  the 
credit  of  them  in  general,  it  is  certain  that  fuch  accounts  will 
always  remain  in  a  balance  upon  the  whole ;  and,  confe- 
quently,  every  diftin£l  account  will  be  fit  for  the  like  balance  ; 
fince,  if  the  whole  is  conflantly  in  a  ballance,  the  feveral 
parts  whereof  the  whole  confifts  cannot  be  otherwife. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  commerce  of  any  kind,  that  fomething 
mail  be  dealt  in,  and  fomebody  muft  be  dealt  with  :  whence 
it  is,  that  there  can  no  debit  arife  in  the  nature  of  bufinefs, 
but  reafon  will  inftantly  point  out  it’s  correfponding  credit,  in 
order  to  maintain  the  ballance. 

If  you  receive  money  of  a  perfon,  it  mufl  proceed  from  one 
or  other  of  the  following  caufes  : 

1.  Either  becaufe  he  owed  it  you,  for  fome  property  before 
received.  Or, 

2.  That  he  prefents  it  by  way  of  gift  or  donation.—  Or, 

3.  That  it  falls  to  you  in  a  legal  way. 

If  the  firft  be  the  cafe,  and  you  would  keep  your  money  right, 
you  charge,  or  debit,  your  money,  or  cafh  account,  as  it  is 
now  called,  for  all  you  receive  •,  and,  if  the  perfon  of  whom 
you  received  that  money  owed  it  you,  and  flood  debtor  for 
it  in  your  accounts,  as  he  ought,  then,  upon  payment  there¬ 
of,  it  is  reafonable  that  he  fhould  be  difeharged,  or  have 
credit  for  the  fum  you  have  received  :  by  doing  of  which  you 
keep  both  your  money  and  perfonal  accounts  in  a  right  flate : 
but,  if  you  only  credit  or  difeharge  the  perfon  for  what  you 
receive,  and  do  not  charge  or  debit  your  money  account  for 
what  you  have  received,  your  money,  or  cafh  account,  can 
never  ballance.  This  is  too  frequently  the  beginning  of  de- 
llruflion  to  many  people’s  affairs;  for  they  weaklv  imagine, 
that,  if  they  keep  right  with  the  accounts  of  the  perfons  with 
whom  they  have  dealing?,  that  is  fufficient,  their  account 
of  cafh  relating  only  to  themfelves,  and,  therefore,  their 
whole  income  and  out-go  of  money  need  not  be  duly  flated. 
By  this  negledl  many  good  fortunes  have  been  fquandered 
away,  and  the  perfons  themfelves  have  not  known  how, 
when  their  affairs  have  been  brought  to  the  tefl  of  a  commif- 
fion  of  bankruptcy. — But  the  method  we  recommend,  keep¬ 
ing  a  trader’s  or  a  gentleman’s  affairs  always  in  a  ballance, 
thefe  evils  may  be  guarded  againfl. 

If  the  money  received  be  by  way  of  free  gift,  here  is  an  in- 
ereafe  of  your  eflate,  and  that  mufl  appear  upon  your  books,  or 
your  books  will  not  rightly  reprefent  your  affairs  at  that  point 
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of  time,  nor,  confidently,  the  fubfequent  changes  they  may 

For  this  increafe  of  eflate,  if  it  be  m  money,  you  debit  your 
cafh  and  credit  your  capital  flock.  If  it  confifts  in  the  pub* 
lie  flocks,  you  debit  thofe  diftina  flocks,  for  their  value  at 
that  time,  and  credit  your  capital  flock.  If  it  confifts  in  a 
part  money,  and  a  part  flock,  you  debit  each  for  the, r  re- 
fpedlive  values,  and  credit  your  capital  flock  by  both,  by 
this  means  it  is  obvious,  that  your  accounts  all  the  way  con¬ 
tinue  in  a  ballance,  and  are  a  faithful  mirrour,  wherein  to  be¬ 
hold  the  flate  of  your  affairs  ;  and  all  changes  and  alterations 
that  your  affairs  can  poffibly  undergo,  will,  in  the  like  manner, 
admit  of  proper  debits  and  credits,  in  conformity  to  each  other. 
To  apply  thefe  plain  principles  to  the  bufinefs  of  banking, 
and  the  explication  of  the  accounts  before  us. 

Numbers  (x),  (2),  (3),  (4),  on  the  credit  fide  of  capital 
flock,  fhew  that  the  fuppofed  banker  had,  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  his  bufinefs,  in  cafh  20,000  1.,  in  South-Sea  (lock, 
which  cofl  him  2302  1.  10  s.  in  Eaft-India  flock,  which  coil 
him  5617  1.  xos.,  in  bank-flock,  4177  1  10s.  Thus  thefe 
divers  diftintt  accounts  are  debited  for  their  refpefftiVe  lums, 
and  capital  flock  is  credited  by  them  for  the  total ;  which 
might  have  been  done  in  one  fingle  line,  by  divers  accounts; 
but”  I  have  polled  them  feparateiy,  to  render  what;  I  would 
fay  the  more  intelligible  to  thofe  who  are  unacquainted  with 
this  method  of  account  keeping.  Whence  it  is  plain,  that 
there  is  the  fame  total  placed  to  the  debit  of  thefe  feveral  ac¬ 
counts,  as  there  is  to  the  credit  fide  of  capital  flock,  and, 
therefore,  thefe  accounts  are  in  a  ballance,  and  fo  far  drew  the 
true  flate  of  affairs  at  one  view,  And,  if  a  banker’s  flock 
confided  in  a  hundred  particulars,  they  might  all  be  exhibited 
at  one  glance  of  the  eye,  by  proper  debits  and  credits,  in  the 
fame  manner. 

Numbers  (5^  and  (6)  on  the  debit  fide  of  cafh  fhew,  that 
fuch  banker  has  received  of  A  B  1000  J.  in  money,  as  a  de- 
pofit  in  his  hands  for  his  account,  to  be  drawn  out  at  plea- 
fure  ;  for  which  he  debits  his  cafh,  and  credits  A  B,  whereby 
his  money  account  is  right,  the  petfon’s  account  is  right,  and 
his  books  are  in  a  ballance. 

Number  (7)  on  the  debit  of  A  B’s  account,  and  on  the  credit 
fide  or  cafh,  fhews  that  A  B  has  drawn  out  of  his  banker’s 
hands  50  1.  for  which  A  B  being  debited,  and  cafh  credited, 
both  A  B’s  account,  and  the  account  of  cafh,  are  right,  and 
the  books  are  dill  in  a  ballance. 

Number  (8)  is  an  inflanceof  the  fame  kind  with  thofe  of  (5) 
and  (6).  Thefe  jnflances  are  fufficient  for  all  of  the  fame 
nature. 

Number  (9),  on  the  debit  of  gold,  and  on  the  credit  of  cafh, 
fhews,  that  fuch  banker  has  purchafed,  at  1.  3.  :  17  :  10  per 
Ounce,  1000  ounces  of  gold  in  bars,  and  paid  for  it  3891  I. 

13  s.  4  d.  ;  fo  that  the  account  of  gold  being  debited  for  the 
fame,  and  cafh  credited,  the  accounts  of  gold  and  money  are 
right,  and  the  books  in  a  ballance. 

Number  fio)  on  the  debit  fide  of  cafh,  and  on  the  credit  fide 
of  gold,  fhews  that  500  ounces  of  bar-gold  have  been  fold  at  __ 
1.  3  :  17  :  11  4  per  ounce  for  ready  money.  This  keeps  the 
account  of  money  right,  as  alfo  that  of  gold,-^-The  inner 
columns  of  the  gold  account  fhew  the  quantity  bought  on  the 
debit,  and  the  quantity  fold  on  the  credit,  and,  confequently, 
will  always  fhew  the  quantity  remaining,  and  the  profit  or 
lofs  arifing  by  fuch  dealings. 

Number  (11)  on  the  debit  of  gold,  and  on  the  credit  of  cafh, 
fhews,  that  500  ounces  of  gold  in  coin  has  been  bought  and 
paid  for  at  1.  3  :  17  :  ii  per  ounce,  amounting  to  1947  ^ 

18  s.  4d. 

Number  (12)  againfl  the  debit  of  filver,  and  the  credit  of 
cafh,  fhews  that  1200  ounces  of  pillar  pieces  of  eight  have 
been  bought  for  ready  money,  at  5  s.  5  d.  per  ounce,  which 
amount  to  325  1.  —  And  number  (13)  on  the  debit  fide  of 
cafh,  and  the  credit  fide  of  filver,  fhews  that  the  fame  1300 
ounces  of  filver  have  been  fold  at  5  s.  5  d.  [,  amounting  to 
327  1,  ios.;  fo  that  the  account  of  filver'being  ballanced  in 
quantify,  by  fubtra£ling  the  debit  from  the  credit,  you  will 
eafily  fee  the  profit. 

Number  ( 1 4),  on  account  of  bills  of  exchange,  and  the  credit 
of  cafh,  fhews  that  fuch  banker  has  difeoynted  a  bill  of 
exchange  of  6000  florins,  drawn  from  Amflerdam,  payable 
to  one  in  London,  at  35  s.  4  d.  per  jC.  fieri,  being  1.  566  :  1  :  8 
fterling,  difeounting  at  4  4  per  cent,  for  one  month  10  days, 
makes  the  money  advanced  1.  563  :  5  :  1. — And  number  (15) 
on  the  debit  of  cafh  account,  and  on  the  credit  of  the  bills  of 
exchange,  fhews  that  fuch  was  paid  when  due  1.  566  :  1  :  8 
whereby  the  account  of  money  is  kept  right ;  and  that  of  Pills 
of  exchange  fhews  the  profit  obtained  by  difeountina;  this  ar¬ 
ticle,  which  would  be  the  fame  in  meihod  in  a  thoufand  ex*  - 
amplesof  the  like  nature. 

Number  (16)  on  the  debit  fide  of  lottery  tickets,  and  credit 
of  cafh,  fhews  that  1000  of  them  were  bought  at  10  1. — And 
numbers  (17)  and  (18)  on  thedebit  of  cafh,  and  the  credit  of 
lottery  tickets,  fhew,  that  560  of  them  were  fold  at  10  1.  15  s. 
and  340  at  1.  1  1  :  2  :  6  ;  whereby  the  number  of  which  the 
drawing  was  flood,  appears,  and  th.<t  the  profit  or  lofs  on 
the  whole  will  be  apparent  upon  that  account,  and  the  hooks 
all  the  way  on  a  ballance. 
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Number  (19),  on  the  debit  of  lottery  tickets,  and  the  credit 
bde  of  cafh,  fhews  that  2ocol.  has  been  borrowed  ot  the 
banker,  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  for  three  months,  on  the 
nledee  of  250  tickets.  And  number  (20),  on  the  debit  of 
cafh  and  credit  of  lottery  tickets,  {hews  that  the  faid  200c  1. 
with  intereft,  has  been  paid;  whereby  the  accounts  are  all  the 
way  rightly  kept,  and  fhews  the  advantage,  or  othervvile,  on 

thofe  adventures.  ( 

Number  (21),  on  the  debit  of  jewels,  and  on  the  credit  of 
cafh,  fhews  that  fuch  banker  has  lent  2000  1.  on  a  uox  ot 
jewels,  marked  F  G,  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum.  _ 

Number  (22),  on  the  debit  of  cafh,  and  the  credit  of  jewels, 
{hews  that  2100I.  has  been  received  for  the  principal  and  in¬ 
tereft  of  the  fum  for  one  year.  The  iurplufage  on  the  credit, 
being  gain,  may  be  paffed  to  the  credit  of  the  account  of 
intereft,  if  it  is  thought  proper  to  keep  fuch  a  diftinct  account, 
or  to  the  account  of  profit  and  lois,  as  an  intermediate  ac¬ 
count  to  that  of  capital  flock,  into  which  it  ultimately  falls, 
at  the  general  ballance  of  the  accounts. 

Number  (23),  on  the  debit  fide  of  the  account  of  bottomry, 
and  the  credit  of  cafh,  fhews  that  1000I.  has  been  lent  to 

JC,  captain  of  the - lndiaman,  at  40 1.  per  cent. 

on  that  account. 

Number  (24),  on  the  debit  of  cafh,  and  the  credit  of  bottom¬ 
ry  accounts,  fhews  that  the  principal  and  profit  have  been  re¬ 
ceived,  1400  1.— This  account  will  always  {hew  the  profit  or 
lofs  that  arifes  upon  fuch- like  occafions. 

By  number  (25),  on  the  debit  of  promifTary  notes,  and  the  cre¬ 
dit  of  cafh,  it  appears  that  a  note  of  hapd,  drawn  by  LN, 
payable  to  F  P,  three  months  after  date,  has  been  difcounted, 
having  two  months  to  run,  at  5  per  cent,  per  ann.  1  he  fum 
advanced  on  the  note  being  1.  495  t  16.8. 

Number  (26),  on  the  debit  of  cafh,  and  the  credit  of  pio- 
miffary  notes,  fhews  that  the  500 1.  has  been  received,  and, 
confequently,  fo  far  as  the  credit  of  all  accounts  of  this  na¬ 
ture  exceeds  their  debits,  is  the  net  profit  upon  thefe  lefpecfive 
articles  of  bufinefs  in  the  banking  way. 

Number  (27),  on  the  debit  of  L  M  and  N  O,  and  the 
credit  fide  of  cafh,  fhews  that  1000  1.  at  5  per  cent,  per  ann. 
has  been  lent  them,  upon  their  joint  bond,  tor  three  months. 
When  this  bond  was  taken  up,  is  fhewn  by  number  (28  J, 
•where  cafh  is  charged  with  the  receipt  of  the  principal  and 
intereft,  and  the  joint  bondfmen  difcharged  in  conformity. 
The  difference  between  the  debit  and  credit  of  their  perlonal 
account  fhews  the  intereft  made. — And,  if  any  extra-pre¬ 
miums  are  made  by  thefe,  and  the  like  kind  of  occurrences, 
they  are  generally  paffed  to  the  debit  of  cafh,  and  the  credit 
of  capital  flock,  that  they  need  not  appear  by  explicit  ac¬ 
counts,  to  clerks,  but  only  qs  a  fecret  negociation  between  the 

tranfa£lors.  „  ,  . 

Number  (29),  on  the  debit  of  the  Duke  and  Prince  Frederic 

privateers,  in  comp,  and  on  the  credit  of  cafh,  fhews  that 
5000 1.  has  been  expended  on  thofe  vefTels,  by  way  of  adven¬ 
ture  for  a  quarter  part  of  the  banker’s  advance.  And  number 
(30),  on  the  debit  of  cafh,  and  the  credit  ot  Duke  and  Prince 
Frederic  privateers,  is  contained  30,0001.  the  fum  received  qs 
one  quarter  part  of  the  prize-money.  By  deducing  the  debit 
from  the  credit  of  fuch  accounts,  fhews  the  net  profit  on  thefe 
enterprizes,  or  the  credit  from  the  debit,  if  Ioffes  attend  them. 
—-The  lofs  or  gain  is  paffed  to  the  account  of  profit  and  lofs, 
and  the  ballance  thereof  terminates  in  the  increafe  or  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  article  of  capital  flock. 

Number  (31),  on  the  debit  of  bank  flock,  and  the  credit  of 
cafh,  fhews  that  1000 1.  has  been  lent  upon  the  pledge  of  800I. 
hank  flock,  at  5  per  cent. 

Number  (32),  on  the  debit  of  cafh,  and  the  credit  of  South- 
Sea-ftock,  fhews  that  20C0  1.  of  that  ftock  has  been  fold  at 
116,  which,  on  the  debit  of  that  account,  appears  to  have 
been  bought  at  1 15-' — whereby  the  profit  is  clear  on  that  ac¬ 
count.  ,.  ,. 

Number  (33),  on  the  debit  of  cafh,  and  the  credit  or  India 
flock,  fhews  that  3000 1.  ftock  has  been  fold  at  187$,  which 
was  purchafed  at  187',  as  is  feen  by  the  debit,  fo  that  the 
profit  is  plain. 

Number  (34),  on  the  debit  of  cafh,  and  the  credit  of  bank 
{lock,  fhews  that  3000I.  ftock  has  beendilpofed  of,  at  139^, 
which,  by  the  debit,  was  bought  at  139M  fo  that  profits  on 
thefe  accounts  are  apparent.  Which  inftances  are  as  fuf- 
ficient  as  numberlefs  others,  to  fhew  the  nature  of  the  bufi¬ 
nefs,  as  well  as  the  method  of  accounts  proper  for  the  purpofe. 
By  this  method 'of  aecountantfhip  all  delirable  fatisfadlion  is 
obtained,  in  the  molt  concife  manner  that  is  poffible. 

If  you  would  know  the  ftate  of  your  cafh.  ’tis  only  adding 
up  the  debit  and  the  credit,  and  fubtra&ing  the  credit  fide  of 
payments  from  the  debit  fide  of  receipts^  and  the  remainder 
{hews  the  money  in  hand. 

If  you  would  know  whether  your  dealings  in  the  funds  have 
turned  to  account,  ’tis  only  throwing  your  eye  on  the  debit  and 
.credit  of  thofe  diftindf  accounts,  and  if  the  w  hole,  which  was 
purchafed,  is  difpofed  of,  the  gain  or  the  lofs  will  be  evident, 
by  fubtracling  the  fum  total  of  that  fide  which  is  leaft  from 


that  which  is  greateft. 

to  thole 


I u  regard  to  thole  perfons  who  keep  cafh  with  tha  bankers, 
the  credit  of  thofe  perfonal  accounts  fhews,  what  money  was 
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from  time  to  time  depofited,  the  debit,  what  was  occafioEw'ly 
drawn  out,  and,  confequently,  the  difference  fhews  how  tha 
accounts  ftand. 

In  the  fame  eafy  manner,  are  found  the  profits  or  Ioffes  at-* 
tending  the  trafficking  in  gold  and  {liver,  in  the  dilcount’mg 
of  bills  of  exchange,  or  dealing  in  lottery  tickets,  jewels  by 
purchqfe  or  pledge,  bottomries,  promiffary  notes,  loans  on 
perfonal  fccqrities,  in  privateering,  pledges  of  ftock,  or  what¬ 
ever  elfe  may  be  prudent  for  the  banker  to  be  concerned  in. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  nothing  can  be  more  plain,  than 
that  accounts  kept  in  this  manner,  according  to  th?  double? 
entry  metboJ,  are  always  in  a  ballance,  by  reafon  there  is, 
upon  the  whole,  always  as  much  pofted  to  the  debit  as  tq  the 
credit :  fo  that  the  fum  total  of  the  debit  and  credit  fides  of 
the  whole  ledger  muft  be  equal  :  and,  if  fo,  ’tis  eafy  to  con¬ 
ceive,  that  the  differences  between  the  diftindi  accounts  will 
terminate  in  a  general  ballance  alfo  :  that  is  to  fay,  it  the 
debit  fides  be  the  greateft  fums,  and  the  credit  be  dcdudleft 
therefrom,  and  the  difference  placed  to  the  account  ot  bal¬ 
lance,  the  fum  total  of  thele  differences  will  be  equal  to  the 
fum  total  of  the  differences  of  thefe  account  ,  whofe  credit^ 
fhall  exceed  their  debits.  From  which  plain  principles 
of  reafon,  the  moll  confufed  and  perplexed  accounts  may  be 
always  ballanced. 

But  here  it  may  be  ufeful  to  obferve,  that  although  the  ac- 
counts  muft  neceffarily  ballance,  by  reafon  of  the  equality  of 
debits  and  credit;  yet  it  does  not  from  thence  follow,  that 
fuch  accounts  are  juilly  ftated,  and  truly  reprqlent  the  condi- 
tion  of  people’s  affairs.  For  there  may  be  very  great  fallacy 
and  impofitiop,  by  the  {fating  of  accounts  artfully,  under 
falfe  and  deceitful  heads;  yet  thofe  accounts  (hail  as  duly  bal- 
lance,  as  thofe  which  are  fairly  and  honeftly  ftated,  by  rea¬ 
fon  of  their  being  kept  according  to  the  method  of  d  ub!e 
entry;  but  this  argues  no  imperfection  in  the  art:  for  fi£ti- 
tious  entries  may  be  as  regularly  ftated  and  balanced  as  real 
ones.  And,  if  people  will  keep  double  fetts  of  books,  the 
one  to  fhew  the  real  ftate  of  their  affairs,  and  the  other  the. 
fraudulent  and  fictitious,  there  is  no  judging,  by  the  latter, 
in  what  condition  a  man’s  affairs  are.  And  I  wilh  that  there 
may  not  have  been  egregious  impofitions'  put  upon  the  pub- 
lie  by  fictitious  and  fophiftical  accounts,  nqtwithftanding  their 
appearing  with  the  fpecious  face  of  a  ballance. 

But  how,  and  in  what  manner  thefe  impofiti  ns  are  to  be  de? 
tected,  I  fhall  fhew  under  the  head  of  Mercantile  Ac¬ 
countantship.  At  prefent  I  ihall  only  obferve  on  this 
article,  that,  if  perfons  are  thoroughly  {killed  in  this  method  of 
account- keeping,  they  may  foit  the  number  as  well  as  the 
manner  of  keeping  all  thofe  books,  which  may  be  proper  auxi¬ 
liaries  to  the  grand  and  effential  book,  which  I  have  been  de- 
feribing,  the  ledger.  For,  foitably  to  the  nature  of  a  perfqn  3 
tranfadions,  the  elegant  accountant  will  accommodate  thefe 
books.  The  merchant  requires  more  auxiliary  books  than  the 
bankers;  and  one  merchant  more  than  another,  according  to 
the  circumftances  of  his  negotiations  ;  but  they  muft  all  ter¬ 
minate  in  an  accurate  ledger,  that  is  always  fi:  for  a  genuine 
ballance.  This  is  the  reafon  wherefore  I  have  chofe  to  illui- 
traie  the  bufinefs  of  banking  by  this  book  only,  rather  than 
at  orelent  to  perplex  the  reader  with  a  tedious  defeription  of 
a  multitude  of  books,  which  might  have  prevented  his  having 
fo  thorough  an  idea  of  what  we  intended  to  communicate  iq 
a  familiar  manner. 

Notwithstanding,  as  it  may  be  neceffary  for  many  readers  tq 
know  the  nature  and  ufe  ot  the  various  auxiliary  books  prac- 
tifed  in  accounts,  I  fhall  deferibe  them  under  the  ai tide  of 
Book-Keeping;  but  he  is  the  beft  accountant  that  makes 
ufe  of  the  feweft. 

From  what  has  been  faid  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  ac¬ 
counts  of  private  bankers,  a  very  good  idea  may  be  obtained 
of  the  nature  of  the  bufinefs  of  the  bank  of  England  ;  ot  what 
ufe  they  make  of  people’s  money,  and  confequently  in  what 
manner  their  profits  arife. 

And  as,  in  a  bank  fo  conftituted,  it  is  requifite  that  the  me¬ 
thod  of  keeping  their  accounts  fliould  be  as  accurate  as  pof¬ 
fible  ;  ,fo,  in  the  (Economy  and  management  of  that  corpo¬ 
ration,  their  accounts  are  exquifitely  well  kept,  and  the  va¬ 
riety  of  checks  render  it  extremely  difficult,  it  not  a  molt 
impoffible,  to  defraud  them  by  any  machinations  among  their 
fervants.  And  had  thofe  worthy  and  honeft  gentlemen,  the 
late  Meff.  Woodwards,  bankers  in  Exchange- Alley,  London, 
been  thoroughly  mafters  of  accounts  themfelves,  and  regu,aied 
their  books  in  that  concife  manner,  which  this  admirab.e  ait 
will  admit  of,  the  cataftrophe  which  unhappily  betel  them 
could  never  have  happened,  notwithftanding  the  extenfivenels 
of  their  tranfaeftions  ;  nothing  being  a  tpore  efficacious  preser¬ 
vative  againft  misfortunes. 

'  For  the  ftate  of  the  r.efpe<ftive  banks  in  Europe,  fee  them  un¬ 
der  the  particular  places  wherein  they  are  efiablilhed:  as  that 
of  London,  Amfterdam,  Genoa,  Venice,  Hamburgh,  Paris, 
fsV. ;  our  reafon  for  which  is,  that,  when  we  come  to  deferibe 
the  commerce  of  thofe  places,  the  utility  and  importance  of 
their  peculiar  banks,  confidered  conneitivcly  therewith,  will 
appear  in  their  proper  light :  and,  from  this  prev  ous  account 
of  the  nature  of  banking,  the  conftitution  o!  all  kinds  of 
banks  throughout  Europe  may  be  the  better  judged  off 
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'BANKRUPT,  is  raid,  by  fomc,  to  be  derived  from  the  French 
word  banque,  which  fignifies  menfa  in  Latin,  and  route  is 
the  fame  as  veftigium  ;  and  this  term  is  faid  to  be  taken 
originally  from  the  Roman  menfarii,  which  were  fet  in  public 
places,  and,  when  a  tradefman  flipp  d  away,  with  an  inten¬ 
tion  to  deceive  his  creditors,  he  left  only  fome  veftigia,  or 
figns,  of  his  table,  or  {hop  behind.  But  a  bankrupt,  with  us, 

, fignifieth  generally  either  man  or  woman,  that,  living  by  buy- 
ino-  and  f  iling,  hath  gotten  other  perfons  goods  into  his  or 
her  hands,  and  concealcth  himfetf  from  his  creditors,  or  com¬ 
mits  other  ads,  which  make  him  a  bankrupt,  according  to  the 
ftatutes  in  that  cafe  made  and  provided. 

Stat.  i  Jac.  1.  c.  15.  a  bankrupt  is  thus  deferibed,  viz.  all 
and  every  perfon  who  fball  ufe  the  trade  or  merchandize,  by 
way  of  bargaining,  exchange,  bartering,  or  otherwile,  in  grofs, 
or  by  feeking  his  or  her  living  by  buying  and  felling,  who 
fhall  depart  his  houfe,  or  abfent  himfelf,  or  fuffer  himfelf  to 
be  arrefled  for  any  debt,  either  for  money  delivered,  wares 
fold,  or  other  good  confideration,  or  fhall  fuffer  himfelf  to  be 
outlawed,  or  go  to  prifon,  or  fraudulently  procure  hirnfelf  to 
be  arrefled,  or  his  money  or  goods  attached,  or  make  any 
fraudulent  conveyance  of  his  lands,  goods,  or  chattels,  where¬ 
by  his  creditors  may  be  defeated  in  the  recovery  of  their  juft 
debts,  or,  being  arreffed  for  debt,  fhall  lie  in  prifon  fix  months, 
or  more,  upon  fuch  arreft  or  detention,  fhall  be  adjudged  a 
bankrupt. 

It  is  not  buying  and  felling  of  land,  but  of  perfonal  things, 
that  will  make  a  man  liable  to  be  a  bankrupt;  nor  is  it  buy¬ 
ing  only,  or  felling  only,  but  both.  Every  one  that  gets  his 
living  by  buying  and.  felling  in  trade  and  merchandize,  may  fall 
under  a  ftate  of  bankruptcy,  upon  his  failing.  But  adventurers 
in  the  Eaft-lndia  company,  members  of  the  bank  of  England, 
or  of  the  South-Sea  company,  fhall  not  be  adjudged  bankrupts 
in  refped  of  their  flock,  &e.  Alfo  no  perfon  concerned  as  re- 
ceiver-general  of  taxes,  &c.  fhall  be  a  bankrupt. 

If  a  merchant  gives  over  his  trade,  and  fome  years  after  be¬ 
comes  not  folvent  for  money  owed  while  a  merchant,  he  is  a 
bankrupt :  but  if  it  be  for  new  debts,  or  old  debts  continued 
on  new  fecurity,  it  is  otherwile.  1  Vent.  5,  29.  A  banker, 
who  has  many  people’s  money  in  his  hands,  refufes  payment, 
yet  keeps  his  fhop  open,  and,  as  often  as  he  is  arrefled,  gives 
bail ;  by  this  means  he  may  give  preference  of  payment  to  his 
friends;  and  if,  when  he  has  done,  he  runs  away,  fuch  pay¬ 
ment  fhall  ftand  againft  a  commiffion  of  bankruptcy.  Farrelf. 
Rep.  139. 

If,  after  a  plain  ad  of  bankruptcy,  one  goes  abroad,  and  is  a 
great  dealer,  yet  this  will  not  purge  the  full  ad  of  bankrupt¬ 
cy  ;  though,  if  he  pays  off”,  or  compounds  with,  his  creditors, 
he  is  become  a  new  man.  x  Salk,  no. 

Where  there  are  two  partners  in  trade,  and  one  breaks,  you 
fhall  not  charge  the  other  with  the  whole,  but  the  eftate  be¬ 
longing  to  the  joint  trade  ought  to  be  divided,  C3V.  Mod. 
Rep.  45. 

Ads  difeharging  bankrupts,  fhall  not  difeharge  any  partner  in 
trade,  or  one  jointly  bound  with  the  bankrupt.  1  Danv.  Abr. 
686. 

A  merchant-trader  indebted  keeps  in  another  man’s  houfe,  or 
on  fhip-board,  is  adjudged  a  keeping  in  his  houfe  :  but  a 
withdrawing  muff  be  on  purpofe  to  defraud  creditors ;  and, 
if  a  man  goes  fomedmes  at  large,  fo  as  he  may  be  met  with 
one  time  or  other,  it  will  excufe  him. 

The  commiffioners  of  bankrupts  have  a  power  to  adjudge  a 
man  a  bankrupt;  yet,  in  an'adion,  the  jury  muff;  find  whe¬ 
ther  he  was  fo  or  not.  1  Danv.  687. 

He  that  is  a  bankrupt  to  one  creditor,  is  accounted  in  law  a 
bankrupt  to  all  the  creditors ;  and,  being  once  adjudged  fo,  is 
always  fo  to  the  reft  of  the  creditors.  22  Car.  I.  B.  R. 
Commiffioners  may  commit  a  bankrupt  refuting  to  be  exa¬ 
mined,  ds’r.  till  he  fubmit  himfelf  to  be  examined.  1  Salk. 
351.  But  the  commiffioners  are  not  to  commit  a  bankrupt 
for  not  difeovering  his  etlate,  without  examining  him  on 
interrogatories.  1  Lill.  Abr.  202.  They  are  to  examine 
the  bankrupt  upon  interrogatories  ;  and  they  have  power  to 
examine  others,  as  to  what  they  know  of  any  perfons  carry¬ 
ing  away  any  part  of  the  bankrupt’s  eftate.  5  Mod.  309. 
Commiffioners  of  bankrupts  have  power  to  fell,  grant,  and 
affign,  but  they  cannot  bring  an  aflion';  for  their  affignees 
muff:  generally  bring  all  adions.  1  Mod.  30. 

The  creditors  have  a  right  to  the  bankrupt’s  goods,  by  tffe 
a6f  of  bankruptcy,  and  thereby  they  are  bound;  though,  till 
alignment  by  the  commiffioners,  the  property  is  not  tranf-  1 
Erred  out  of  the  bankrupt.  1  Salk.  108.  The  commiffioners 
are  to  fell  all  the  bankrupt’s  lands  in  fee,  for  life,  or  years, 
and  it  will  be  binding  againft  the  bankrupt  and  his  iffiue. 

1  Lill.  Abr.  204.  1  hey  may  fell  all  entailed  lands  in  pof- 

feffion,  reverfion,  or  remainder,  except:  entailed  in  the  crown, 
of  the  gift  of  the  king ;  and  this  fhall  bind  the  iffiue  in  tail, 
and  all  others,  which  a  common  recovery  might  cut  off.  Ibid. 
205.  But  fales  of  the  bankrupt’s  lands  by  commiffioners 
are  to  be  by  deed  inrolled.  If  a  bankrupt  grants  his  lands 
or  goods  in  the  names  of  other  perfon?,  the  commiffioners, 
notwith (landing,  may  make  falc  of  them  :  but  not  lands, 
C'c.  conveyed  bona  fick,  before  the  party  became  a  bank¬ 
rupt.  Wood  s  Inft.  3,0.  And  no  purchafe  ef  lands  ft  all  be 


impeached,  unlefs  the  commiffion  of  bankrupt  be  fued  out 
within  five  years  after  a  man  becomes  bankrupt.  Lands  held 
by  a  bankrupt  in  jointenancy,  may  be  fold  as  to  the  moiety : 
alfo  lands  which  a  man  hath  in  right  of  his  wife  (but  not  her 
dower)  lands  devifed  to  a  bankrupt  the  commiffioners  may 
fell.  The  commiffioners  have  power  to  fell  lands  mortgaged, 
on  tender  and  payment  of  the  mortgage-money.  2  Rep.  25. 
And  affignees  of  the  commiffioners  have  the  benefit  of  cove¬ 
nants  of  re-entry,  CAr.  on  lands. 

All  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  bankrupt,  which  he  was 
poffefied  of  at  the  time  of  his  becoming  bankrupt,  may  be 
fold  by  the  commiffioners,  and  notw  ithftanding  the  bank¬ 
rupt  fell  them  in  market  overt.  Sale  of  goods  by  a  bank¬ 
rupt,  after  an  ad  of  bankruptcy,  may  be  avoided  by  the  com- 
miffioners  of  bankruptcy  ;  and  they  may,  in  this  cafe,  bring 
trover  for  the  goods,  or  debt,  or  ailumplic  for  the  value,  &c, 
3  Salk.  60. 

Offices  of  inheritance  may  be  fold,  but  not  offices  of  truftf 
annexed  to  the  perfon  for  life.  Affignees  may  bring  adions 
for  debt  due  to  the  bankrupt,  in'their  own  name,  fsfe.  But 
if  the  commiffion  be  not  taken  out  within  fix  years,  direded 
by  law  for  fuing  of  debts,  and  the  2ffignment  made  within  that 
time,  a  defendant  in  an  adion  may  plead  the  ftatute  of  limi¬ 
tations:  if  the  commiffion  be  taken  out  in  fix  years,  the  fta¬ 
tute  preferves  the  debt,  being  to  relieve  creditors  againft  fraud, 
Or.  1  Saund.  37. 

When  money  is  obtained  by  judgment  in  an  adion  of  debt, 
and  the  plaintiff  becomes  bankrupt,  and  a  commiffion  of 
bankruptcy  is  taken  out  againft  him,  though  the  fheriff  may 
bring  the  money  into  court,  it  fhall  be  delivered  to  the  plain¬ 
tiff,  and  not  the  affignee  of  the  commiffion,  unlefs  he  takes  out 
a  feire  facias  againft  the  defendant,  in  order  to  try  the  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  1  Vent.  193.  A  plaintiff  that  hath  a  defendant’s 
/  body  in  execution,  who  becomes  bankrupt,  fhall  not  come 
in  to  be  relieved  by  the  ftatutes  :  but,  if  the  plaintiff  recover 
damages,  £5V.  againft  the  defendant,  and  hath  judgment,  and 
then  the  defendant  becomes  bankrupt,  the  plaintiff  is  a  credi¬ 
tor;  for  it  is  a  debt  due  to  him,  and  adion  of  debt  lies  on  the 
judgment.  1  Cro.  166. 

If  a  debtor  to  a  bankrupt  pays  him  his  debt  voluntarily,  he 
muft  pay  it  over  again  ;  but  it  is  otherwife  in  cafe  of  pay¬ 
ment  by  compulfion  of  law.  2  Vent.  258.  Where  one  trufts 
a  bankrupt  after  he  becomes  fuch,  he  fhall  not  be  relieved  as 
a  creditor.  Sureties  or  bail,  when  they  have  paid  the  debt, 
may  come  in  as  creditors;  but  mortgagees,  or  perfons  that 
have  a  pledge  of  the  bankrupt’s  goods,  having  fecurity  for 
their  debts  in  their  hands,  are  not  creditors  within  the  fta¬ 
tutes.  Thofe  who  attach  goods  of  the  bankrupt,  are  to  come 
in  as  creditors.  If  an  executor  becomes' bankrupt,  a  legatee 
is  to  be  creditor.  And  aliens,  as  well  as  denizens,  may  come 
in  as  creditors ;  for  all  ftatutes  concerning  bankrupts  extend 
to  aliens,  who  fhall  be  fubjed  to  the  laws  againft  bankrupts, 
&c.  Hob.  287.  flat.  21  Jac.  I.  P 

The  commiffioners,  after  fale  of  the  bankrupt’s  eftate,  are  to 
make  diftribution  among  the  creditors  contributing  to  the 
commiffion,  firft  making  the  bankrupt  his  allowance,  £sV. J 
And,  in  the  diftribution  of  the  bankrupt’s  eftate,  no  refped  is 
to  be  had  to  debts  upon  judgment,  recognizances,  or  fpeci- 
alities,  beyond  other  debts.  After  four  months,  and  diftribu¬ 
tion  made,  no  creditor  can  come  in  to  difturb  it ;  but  he  may 
come  in  for  the  refidue,  of  which  no  diftribution  is  made. 

1  Danv.  693.  And  the  court  of  chancery  hath  fometimes 
allowed  creditors  to  come  in  after  diftribution,  upon  particular 
circumftances  which  have  happened ;  and  the  lord  chancellor 
ordered  the  exadion  of  the  commiffion  to  be  fufpended. 
Chan.  Rep.  307.  V 

If  the  commiffioners  refufe  to  pay  a  creditor  his  proportionable 
part,  he  may  bring  an  adion  of  debt,  or  be  more  properly  re¬ 
lieved  in  Chancery :  where  the  commiffioners  do  not  purfue 
the  ads  of  their  commiffion,  the  party  injured  muft  bring  his 
adion,  and  fet  forth  the  finding  of  the  commiffioners,  that 
the  debtor  is  a  bankrupt.  But,  if  a  commiffion  is  not  duly 
obtained  againft  a  perfon,  he  may  traverfe,  by  faying  that  he 
is  not  a  bankrupt.  8  Rep.  12  1. 

An  innkeeper  being  alfo  part  owner  of  a  fhip,  and  having  5 1  J, 
flock  in  the  fhip,  abfeonded  :  Eyre  juftice  held,  as  to  the  fhare 
of  the  fhip,  that  was  nothing  ;  for  that  is  not  a  flock  in  po- 
tentia  to  trade  with,  that  will  make  a  bankrupt;  but  there 
muft  be  a  trading  therewith  in  fado.  And  he  held  that  an 
innkeeper  could  not  be  bankrupt,  for  he  is  not  like  a  trader  - 
he  nnift  receive  all  comers,  and  feed 'them  and  lodge  them* 
taking  a  reafonable  rate  ;  which  if  he  do  not,  he  is  indidable! 
Holt  C.  J.  concurred,  and  that  he  is  not  taken  notice  of  in 
law,  as  a  trader,  but  as  an  holl,  hofpitator  ;  and  he  is  paid 
not  merely  for  his  pnovifions,  but  alfo  for  his  care,  pains, 
protedion,  and  fecurity;  and  he  buys  meat  and  drink,  not 
for  fale  or  trading,  but  for  accommodation.  And  an  inn¬ 
keeper  cannot  make  a  contrad  ad  libitum  ;  nor  does  he  buv 
or  fell  at  large,  but  to  guefis  only  ;  and  the  chief-juftice  held, 
that  wherever  a  man  buys  or  fells  under  a  particular  reftraint 
and  limitation,  he  is  not  a  feller  within  the  ftatute,  as  a  com- 
miffioner  of  the  navy,  and  fo  of  a  farmer.  Salk,  110  Vide 
Shower  3  Mod.  326. 
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of  bankruptcy  was  granted,  was  a  creditor  of  the  bankrupt  I  I 

becaufe,  upon  view  of  the  ftatutes,  they  do  not  require  that. 

(2.)  1  hat  it  is  not  neceffary  to  prove  that  the  bankrupt 
was  indebted  in  100  1.  though  the  practice  has  been  fo  to  do; 
becaufe,  though  the  chancellor  frequently,  before  he  grants  a 
commiffion  of  bankruptcy,  requires  fuch  proof,  yet  it  is  only 
matter  of  diferetion  in  him.  Lord  Raym.  724. 

It  was  ruled  by  Holt,  chief-juftice  of  the  King’s -Bench,  at 
Nifi  Prius,  at  Guildhall,  upon  evidence  in  a  tnal,  t.  That, 
if  the  goods  of  A  be  feized  upon  a  fieri  facias  iffued  upon 
a  judgment  obtained  againft  A,  and  after  the  feizure,  A  be¬ 
comes  bankrupt;  this  aft:  of  bankruptcy,  cannot  affect 'the 
goods  levied  in  execution,  as  aforefaid ;  hut,  if  A  was  a 
bankrupt  before  the  feizure,  and  after  the  bankruptcy  the 
fherifF,  upon  a  writ  of  fieri  facias  to  him  directed,  upon  a 
judgment  obtained  againft  A,  feizes  the  goods,  and  fells  them, 
and  a  commifiion  of  bankruptcy  is_granted,  and  the  faidi  oods 
afligned  by  the  commiftioners,  the  affignee  of  the  commiffion- 
ers  may  maintain  trover  againft  the  vender  of  the  good  ;  but 
no  aftion  will  lie  againft  the  fherift',  becaufe  he  obeyed  the 
writ.  2.  If  a  trader  hearing  that  a  writ  of  fieri  facias  was 
iffued  againft  him,  to  the  intent  to  preferve  his  goods  from 
being  levied  in  execution,  clandeftinely  conveys  them  out  of 
his  houfe,  and  conceals  therp  privately,  that  does  not  amount 
to  an  aft  of  bankruptcy.  3.  That  a  feizure  of  part  of  the 
goods  in  a  houfn,  by  virtue  of  a  fieri  facias  in  the  name  of 
the  whole,  is  a  good  feizure  of  all.  4.  It  was  refolved  in 
this  cafe,  that  if  the  goods  of  A  are  feized  upon  a  fieri  facias, 
and  fold  to  B  bona  fide  upon  a  valuable  confideration,  though 
B  permits  A  to  have  the  goods  in  his  poffeffion,  upon  con¬ 
dition  that  A  (hall  pay  to  B  the  money  as  he  {hall  raife  it 
by  the  fale  of  the  goods,  this  will  not  make  the  execution 
fraudulent;  and  in  fuch  cafe,  a  fubfequent  aft  of  bankrupt¬ 
cy  by  A  will  not  defeat  the  fale.  But,  though  the  original 
debt  was  juft,  yet.  if  the  execution  was  fraudulent,  viz. 
upon  any  truft  a  fubfequent  act  of  bankruptcy  will  defeat  it. 

Lord  Raym.  724,  5. 

A  plea  of  bankruptcy  at  large  mad  fe£  forth  the  petition, 
and  the  debts  owing  to  the  petitioning  creditors.  Lord  Raym. 

1548. 

A  bond  given  by  a  bankrupt  to  leave  his  wife  a  fum  of 
money,  in  cafe  of  furvivorftiip,  is  not  difeharged  by  thq 
certificate.  Lord  Raym.  1549. 


A  gentlem  an  of  the  Temple  went  from  hence  to  Liftaon,  where 
he  turned  (aftor,  and  traded  to  England,  and  broke.  Blencoe 
8r<med  that  the  ftdtutes  about  bankrupts  did  not  extend  to 
per  Cons  out  of  the  realm  ;  the  iubjeft  of  them  is  cafes  of  ar- 
reft,  outlawries,  and  departing  out  of  the  realm ;  and  the 
2iftjac.  I.  which  extends  to  aliens,  is  only  aliens  refident 
here  •  yet  the  court  held  him  a  bankrupt,  by  reafon  of  his 
trading  hither  and  back  again,  which  gained  him  a  credit 
here  °  Per  cur.  on  a  trial  at  bar.  Salk.  110. 

Upon  an  iffue  direfted  out  of  Chancery,  whether  bankrupt  or 
not  at  fuch  a  time,  it  was  held  per  Holt  C.  J.  that,  if  H. 
commits  a  plain  a  a  of  bankruptcy,  as  keeping  houfe,  &c. 
though  he  after  goes  abroad,  and  is  a  great  dealer,  yet  that 
will  °not  purge  the  firft  aft  of  bankruptcy,  but  he  will  ftill 
remain  a  bankrupt :  but,  if  the  aft  was  not  plain,  but  doubt¬ 
ful  then  goint'  abroad  and  dealing,  fife,  will  be  an  evidence 
to  explain  the  intent  of  the  firft  ad  :  for,  if  it  was  not  done  to 
defraud  creditors,  and  keep  out  of  the  way,  it  will  not  be  an 
a£t  of  bankruptcy  within  the  itatute  :  Alfo,  if  after  a  plain 
a&  of  bankruptcy  he  pays  off,  or  compounds  with,  all  his 
creditors,  he  is  become  a  new  man,  Salk.  no. 

Equity  will  not  compel  a  man  to  difeover  what  goods  he 
really  bought  of  a  bankrupt  after  the  bankruptcy,  and  before 
the  commifiion  fued,  where  the  party  has  no  notice  of  the 

bankruptcy.  V  ernon,  cafe  23.  ' 

If  a  man  voluntarily  pays  money  to  a  bankrupt  after  he  be¬ 
comes  fuch,  it  is  in  his  own  wrong,  and  he  may  be  forced  to 
nay  it  again  ;  but  it  is  otherwife,  if  a  bankrupt  recover  it 
a  main  ft  him  by  a  courfe  of  law.  Vern.  cafe  0.  p.  94* 

Some  of  alderman  Backwell’s  creditors,  having  upon  a  pe 
tition  to  the  lord  keeper,  obtained  a  commiffion  of  bankruptcy 
againft  him,  the  commiftioners  found  him  a  bankrupt,  and 
made  an  aftignment,  and  the  alderman  dies  in  Holland.  His 
fon  and  heir  agrees  with  all  the  creditors,  who  had  petitioned 
for  this  commifiion,  and,  thereupon  obtains  a  luperiedeas  ;  af¬ 
terwards  the  other  creditors  hearing  of  it,  they  petition  the 
lord  keeper  to  grant  a  procedendo,  becaufe  a  commiffion  be- 
jn a-  once  granted,  and  an  aftignment  made,  that  was  a  truft 
for  all  the  creditors  of  alderman  Backwell,  that  fhould  come 
in  within  the  four  months,  which  they  intended  to  do,  and 
infilled  that  the  commifiion  could  not  be  regularly  difeharged 
till  after  the  four  months  were  paft  ;  and,  though  it  had  been 
fome times  done  in  other  cafes,  yet  that  was  where  the  credi¬ 
tors  might  have  the  fame  benefit  by  a  new  commiffion;  but, 
in  this  cafe,  the  bankrupt  being  dead,  if  this  commiffion 
tfiopld  Hand  fuperfeded,  the  creditors  were  without  remedy  ; 
and  infilled  this  was  a  fraud  and  contrivance  between  the 
heir  and  the  other  creditors,  to  defeat  them  of  their  juft  debts, 
and  ought  not  to  be  countenanced  in  equity  :  and  that  they 
yelied  upon  it,  that  they  might  at  any  time,  within  the  four 
ynonths,  have  come  ;n,  and  have  had  the  benefit  of  thecom- 
miflion,  otherwife  they  would  themfelves  have  petitioned  for 
a  commiffion  againft  him. 

But  the  lord  keeper  declared,  that  in  any  cafe  where  all  the 
creditors  that  petition’d  for  a  commiffion,  would  afterwards 
agree  to  have  it  difeharged,  he  would  never  fcruple  to  dif- 
char^e  that  commiffion  ;  and  in  this  cafe  mentioned  how 
inconvenient  it  would  be  to  revive  the  commiffion  ;  for  al¬ 
derman  Backwell  had  traded  confiderably,  fince  fuch  time  as 
the  commiftioners  had  found  him  a  bankrupt,  and  that  all 
the  compofition-money  that  his  fon  had  paid  to  his  father’s 
creditors  muft  be  refunded,  and  that  many  other  inconve¬ 
niences  would  enfue  ;  and  that  he  had  all  along  determined 
with  himfelf  not  to  revoke  this  fuperfedeas,  but  had  deliberated 
upon  it,  that  the  other  creditors  might  make  the  belt  terms 
they  could  with  the  heir,  and  when  they  have  been  fairly 
offered,  if  they  flood  in  their,  own  light,  they  muft  blame 
themfelves  for  it :  and  declared  he  would  not  revoke  the 
fuperfedeas,  nor  grant  a  procedendo.  Vern.  cafe  205. 

A  bankrupt  before  he  became  fuch,  having  made  a  mort¬ 
gage  of  his  eftate,  the  affignees  of  the  ftatute  bring  an  eject¬ 
ment  for  recovery  of  the  lands  comprized  in  the  mortgage. 
The  mortgagee  refufes  to  enter,  but  fuffers  the  bankrupt  to 
take  the  profits,  and  to  fence  againft  the  affignees  with  this 
mortgage. 

Lord  keeper.  The  mortgagee  {hall  be  charged  with  the  pro¬ 
fits  from  the  time  of  the  ejeftment  delivered. 

Another  point  in  this  cafe  was,  that  that  bankrupt  having 
bought  land,  and  all  the  purebafe- money  not  being  paid,  the 
affignees  would  have  had  the  vender  come  in  as  a  creditor  un¬ 
der  the  ftatute,  for  the  remainder  of  his  purchafe  money. 

Per  cur.  In  this  cafe  there  is  a  natural  equity,  that  the  land 
fhould  ftand  charged  with  fo  much  of  the  purchafe  money  as 
was  not  paid,  and  that  without  any  fpecial  agreement  for  that 
purpofe.  Vern.  cafe  262. 

In  an  indebitatus  affumpfit  the  defendant  pleaded,  that  the  plain¬ 
tiff  was  bankrupt,  and  therefore  the  defendant  could  not  pay, 
for  fear  a  commiffion  fhould  be  fued,  Eft.  Upon  demurrer, 
judgment  for  the  plaintiff.  Lord  Raymond,  p.  469. 

It  was  ruled  by  Treby,  chief-juftice  of  the  Common-Pleas,  at 
Nifi  Prius  at  Guildhall,  upon  evidence  in  trover,  brought  by 
the  plaintiff  againft  the  defendant,  after  argument  of  the 
counfel  on  both  fides,  (  1.  )  That  it  is  notneceftary  to  prove 
that  the  perfon,  upon  the  petition  of  whom  the  commiffion 
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Lord  Lanesborough  &  al’  verfus  Jones. 

Samuel  Jones,  Efq  ;  borrowed  1500 1.  of  Coggs  the  goldfmith, 
on  mortgage,  and  Coggs  owed  about  1400I.  to  Jones,  upon 
his  the  Paid  Coggs’s  notes  ;  the  notes  were  payable  to  the  bifttop 
of  London,  Hatton  Compton,  and  the  faid  Samuel  Jones,  or 
order,  but  this  was  in  truft  for  the  faid  Samuel  Jones;  and 
the  biftiop,  Hatton  Compton,  and  Samuel  Jones  had  all  in- 
dorfed  the  notes  which  were  in  the  cuftody  or  power  of 
Jones;  and  Jones  went  to  demand  the  money  of  Coggs,  who 
agreed  to  allow  Jones  5 1.  per  cent,  for  the  money  on  the  notes, 
till  payment. 

Coggs  failed  afterwards ;  and  an  aft  of  parliament  was  made 
for  the  veiling  the  effedls  and  eftate  of  Coggs  in  truftees  (the 
plaintiff,  lord  Lanefborough,  and  others)  who  were  to  aft  in 
nature  of  commiftioners  and  truftees  for  the  creditors  of  Coggs, 
and  they  infifted  that  Jones,  the  mortgager,  {hould  pay  all  the 
mortgage- money,  but  that,  as  to  the  money  due  on  Coggs’s 
notes,  Jones  {hould  come  in,  under  the  commiffion,  only 
pro  rata  with  the  reft  of  the  creditors. 

But  decreed  by  lord  Chancellor  Cowper,  with  great  clearnefs, 
that  in  regard  by  the  ftatute  of  4  Ann.  cap.  17.  feft.  n.  it 
isenafted,  that,  where  there  is  mutual  credit  between  a  bank¬ 
rupt  and  another,  only  the  ballance  {hall  be  paid  :  fo,  in  this 
cafe,  here  was  a  plain  mutual  credit,  viz.  Coggs  gave  credit 
to  Jones  on  the  mortgage,  and  Jones  gave  credit  to  Coggs  on 
his  notes,  and,  therefore,  the  baliance  only  fhould  be  paid  ; 
and  this  claufe  in  the  ftatute  was  not  to  be  conftrued  of  deal¬ 
ings  in  trade  only,  or  in  cafe  of  mutual  running  accounts, 
but  that  it  was  natural  juftice  and  equity,  that,  in  all  cafes  of 
mutual  credit,  only  the  ballance  {hould  be  paid,  and  that  the 
commiftioners  or  truftees,  in  this  aft  of  parliament,  fhould  not 
be  in  a  better  condition  then  Coggs  himfelf  would  have  been 
in  ;  that  if,  inftead  of  the  prefent  bill  which  was  to  forclofe 
the  mortgage,  Coggs  himfelf,  before  his  bankruptcy,  had 
brought  fuch  a  bill,  furely  no  more  than  the  ballance  fhould 
have  been  allowed  him  ;  and  there  was  no  reafon  that  Jones 
{hould  fuffer  by  the  accident  of  Coggs’s  bankruptcy;  neither 
could  the  commiftioners,  or,  if  Coggs  had  been  in  the  cafe  of 
a  common  bankrupt,  could  the  affignees,  be-in  a  better  con¬ 
dition  than  Coggs  himfelf  would  have  been  in. 

But  if  A  and  B  are  joint-traders,  and  J  S  owes  A  and  B, 
on  their  joint  account,  jool.  and  A  owes  the  faid  J  S 
iool.  on  his  feparate  account,  J  S  cannot  deduft  fo  much 
as  A’s  proportion  of  the  icol.  comes  to,  out  of  the  joint 
debt;  for  that  the  copartnerfhip  debts  of  A  and  B  are  to  be 
firft  paid  (2  Vern.  293.  706.)  before  any  of  the  feparate 
debts  ;  but,  if  there  be  a  furplus  beyond  what  will  pay  the 
partnerftiip-debts,  th-en  out  of  A’s  {hare  of  the  furplus,  J  S 
may  deduft  the  feparate  debt  of  A.  1  Peer  Will,  cafe  84. 

•Miles 


BAN 


BAN 


Miles  verfus  W  llliams  &  Ux. 

The  wife  dum  fola  enters  into  a  bond  and  then  marries,  af¬ 
ter  which  the  hufband  becomes  a  bankrupt  ;  this  debt  by 
virtue  of  the  fiat,  of  4  and  5  Ann.  cap.  17,  is  difeharged  by 
fuch  bankruptcy,  x  Peer  Will,  cafe  57. 

In  like  manner  debts  due  to  the  wife  dum  fola,  though  unre¬ 
covered,  are,  on  the  husband’s  bankruptcy,  ailignable  by  the 
commiffioners.  Ibid,. 

Ex  parte  Mackernels.  On  petition. 

J  S,  a  weaver,  fold  Mackernefs,  a  mercer,  fome  filk  for 
103  1.  and,  at  the  fame  time,  tcok  two  notes  from  Macker¬ 
nefs  for  payment  thereof  (foil.)  one  note  for  50 1.  payable 
at  a  day  fince  paft,  and  another  note  for  53  1.  at  a  day  yet  to 
come. 

Before  the  laft  day  of  payment  incurred,  J  S,  took  out  a 
commiffion  of  bankruptcy  againft  Mackernels,  who  was  real.y 
a  bankrupt,  but  petitioned  to  fet  the  commiffion  afide,  as  ir¬ 
regularly  taken  out,  it  being  taken  out  at  the  fiogle  petition 
of  J  S,  to  whom  only  50  1.  and  not  103!.  was  then  due; 
and  the  ftatute  5  Ann.  cap.  22.  requires,  that,  if  a  fmgle 
creditor  fues  out  a  commiffion,  a  debt  of  100  1.  muff  be  due 
to  him;  if  two  creditors  fue  it  out,  there  muft  be  150I. 
due  to  them  ;  if  three,  or  more,  there  muft  be  200 1.  or 
more,  due  them. 

Whereupon  the  lord  Chancellor  fuperfeded  the  commiffion,  as 
irregular.  1  Peer  Will,  cafe  58  *. 


*  See  the  ftatute  of  7  Geo.  I  cap.  31.  whereby  fuch  creditors 
by  note,  or  bond,  payable  at  a  future  day,  are  admitted  to 
prove  their  notes,  &c.  and  are  intitled  to  a  proportionable  part 
of  the  bankrupt’s  eftate,  though  they  muft  not  \  in  i  luing 
forth  the  commiffion  till  fuch  their  debts  become  payable 
However  by  the  5th  of  his  late  majefly,  perfons  having 
bills,  bonds,  or  notes,  payable  at  a  future  day,  may  join 
in  petitioning  for  commiffiions. 

So  creditors  by  bond,  before  day  of  payment  cannot  take  out 
a  commiffion  of  bankruptcy,  nor  ought  any  proceeding  to  be 
had  upon  fuch  commiffion.  Peer  Will,  cafe  178. 

A  bankrupt,  though  in  pofieffion,  yet,  if  impowered  to  dif- 
pofe  of  goods  in  truft  for  another,  they  are  not  liable  to  the 
bankruptcy,  either  in  law  or  equity.  Copeman  ver.  Gallant. 
I  Peer  Will,  cafe  81. 

An  hufband,  before  he  has  received  the  wife’s  fortune,  be¬ 
comes  a  bankrupt,  the  affignees  (hall  not  receive  it  without 
making  fome  provifion  for  the  wife.  1  Peer  Will.  cafe  x 00. 
Jacobfon  &  al’  verfus  Williams. 

Though  a  creditor  comes  into  a  commiffion  of  bankruptcy, 
and  proves  his  debt,  and  is  prevailed  on  to  be  an  affignee  (be¬ 
ing  informed  that  otherwife  he  fhould  lofe  his  debt)  ;  yet,  if 
the  bankrupt  has  no  eftate,  the  creditor  may  take  the  bank¬ 
rupt  in  execution,  if  he  will  wave  any  benefit  of  the  ftatute. 
1  Peer  Will,  cafe  163. 

The  reafon  of  a  creditor’s  coming  in  under  a  commiffion  of 
bankruptcy,  and  proving  his  debts,  may  be  to  oppofe  the 
bankrupt’s  being  difeharged.  Ibid. 

No  ele&ion,  in  cafe  of  a  creditor’s  coming  in  under  the 
commiffion,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  bankrupt’s  effeds,  if  no 
effeds.  Ibid. 


Argument  of  fraud,  if  the  commiffion  be  fued  out  by  the 
bankrupt’s  father,  in  order  to  difeharge  the  bankrupt.  Ibid. 
A  bankrupt’s  wife  cannot  be  examined  againft  her  hufband, 
to  prove  his  bankruptcy  ;  though  by  the  ftatute  of  21  Jac.  I. 
Ihe  be  made  examinable  touching  the  difeovery  of  her  huf- 
band’s  effeds.  1  Peer  Will,  cafe  178. 

A  bankrupt  himfelf,  by  flat.  5  Geo.  I,  may  be  examined 
touching  his  own  bankruptcy.  Ibid. 

If  one  of  the  reafons  for  the  commitment  be  illegal,  and  the 
party  to  continue  in  cuftody  till  the  thing  fo  illegally  required 
of  him  be  done,  the  whole  commitment  is  naught.  Ibid. 

T  he  creditors  of  a  bankrupt  who  come  into  the  commiffion, 
fhall  not  imprifon  the  bankrupt  for  not  paying  the  debt.  Ibfd. 
A  creditor  petitions  againft  the  allowance  of  a  bankrupt’s 
certificate,  upon  which  the  bankrupt  gives  him  a  bond  for 
payment  of  his  whole  debt,  in  confideration  of  withdrawing 
his  petition  ;  equity  will  not  relieve  againft  this  bond.  1  Peer 
Will,  cafe  18 1.  Lewes  verfus  Chafe. 


A  trader  feized  of  lands  in  fee  gives  judgment  to  B,  anc 
then  fells  the  land  to  C,  and  afterwards  becomes  a  bankrupt 
though  the  judgment-creditor  cannot  come  in  for  more  thar 
his  proportion  with  the  bankrupt’s  creditors,  whether  he  mat 
not  ex'end  the  lands  in  C,  the  purchafer’s  hand,  C  havin; 
purchaftd  before  the  bankruptcy,  and  this  not  prejudicing  th< 
ere  itors.  So  if  A,  the  trader,  gives  judgment  to  B,  an< 
articles  for  a  valuable  confideration  to  fell  to  C,  and  thei 
ecomes  a  bankrupt,  it  feems  the  judgment  fhall  bind'thi 
bnds  m  the  hands  of  C,  who  artideef  to  buy  them  ;  but 

^:tz;1r,;ei,thepurch^r  wast°  p»y  bankru;t, 

.ame  fhall  be  liable  to  the  bankruptcy.  1  Peer  Will,  cafe  2x2 
Olebar  verfus  Fletcher  and  the  duke  of  Kent. 

A  bankrupt,  before  his  bankruptcy,  gave  a  note  to  A  fo 
ICOI.  payable  to  order.  B  buys  in  the  note  for  50I.  yet  f 
illegal  creditor  for  ,o.ol.  and  may  fue  out  a  commit  a 
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oraiuft  the  bankrupt ;  fecus  of  20  affignee  of  a  bond,  he  not 
bein°r  the  legal  creditor,  or  if  the  indorlement  vveie  atcei  the 
bankruptcy.  .  Peer  Will,  cafe  229.  Ex  parte  Lee. 

Where  a  bankrupt,  after  a  certificate  allowed,  is  lued  for  2 
debt  due  before  his  bankruptcy,  the  court,  on  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  cafe,  will  relieve,  though  it  will  not  relieve  on 
a  matter  purely  of  mif-pleading.  2  Peer  Will,  cafe  13.  Blacic- 
hall  verfus  Combs,  upon  an  appeal  from  a  decree  at  theRolls. 
A  draws  a  bill  payable  to  B  on  C  in  Holland,  for  100 1.  C 
accepts  the  lame ;  afterwards  A  and  C  become  bankrupts, 
and  B  receives  40  1.  of  the  bill  out  of  C’s  effeds  ;  after  which 
he  would  come  in  as  a  creditor  for  the  whole  100  1.  out  of 
A’s  effeds  :  B  permitted  to  come  in  as  a  creditor  for  60  1. 
and  the  mafter  direded  to  fee  whether  the  other  40  I.  was 
paid  out  of  A’s  effeds  in  C’s  hands,  or  out  of  C’s  own  ef¬ 
feds  ;  if  the  latter,  then  C  is  a  creditor  for  this  40  1.  alfo; 
but,  if  out  of  A’s  effeds,  then  40  1.  of  the  100  1.  is  paid  oft*. 
2  Peer  Will,  cafe  21.  Ex  parte  Ryfwicke. 

Buying  and  felling  flock  will  not  make  one  a  bankrupt. 
2  Peer  Will,  cafe  86,  pleadings.  Colt  verfus  Netterville. 
One  devifes  lands  in  fee  to  his  daughter,  being  a  feme  covert, 
for  her  feparate  ufe,  without  appointing  any  truftees  ;  the 
hufband  is  a  tradefman,  and  becomes  a  bankrupt,  yet  the 
devifed  premiffes  are  not  fubjed  to  the  bankruptcy.  2  Pier 
Will,  cafe  91.  Bennet  verfus  Davis. 

A  creditor  coming  in  under  a  commiffion  of  bankruptcy, 
though  only  to  prove  his  debt,  and  oppofe  the  bankrupt’s  ob¬ 
taining  his  certificate,  yet  he  fhall  not  lue  the  bankrupt  at 
law,  unlefs  he  will  wave  all  benefit  of  the  commiffion  ;  not 
only  as  to  the  dividends,  but  as  to  his  voting  againft  the  bank¬ 
rupt’s  gaining  his  certificate.  2  Peer  Will,  cale  123.'  Anony¬ 
mous.  , 

A  trader  contraded  with  the  Eaft-India  company,  at  one  of 
their  fales,  for  the  purchafe  of  a  parcel  of  Eaft-India  goods, 
to  be  paid  for  at  a  future  day,  and,  before  the  day  of  pay¬ 
ment,  became  a  bankrupt. 

Lord  Chancellor  :  Formerly,  in  cafe  a  trader  contraded  a  debt 
payable  at  a  future  day,  and  afterwards  (but  before  the  day 
of  payment)  became  a  bankrupt,  this  not  being  a  debt  until 
after  the  bankruptcy,  at  which  time  the  bankrupt  could  not 
do  any  ad  to  alien  or  leffen  his  eftate,  to  the  prejudice  of 
his  creditors,  fuch  contrad  was  held  void,  and  the  creditor 
not  allowed  to  come  in  for  a  fatisfadion  under  the  com- 
miffion. 

And  in  fome  cafes  it  was  thought  hard,  that  if  one,  on  the 
buying  of  goods,  or  for  other  valuable  confiderations,  fhould 
give  a  note  under  his  hand,  payable  at  a  future  day,  and  ac¬ 
tually  had  the  goods  delivered  to  him,  or  the  money  lent  him, 
and,  before  the  day  of  payment,  the  debtor  fhould  become  a 
bankrupt,  that  in  this  cafe  the  creditor  could  not  come  in 
under  the  commiffion  with  the  reft  of  the  creditors  ;  where¬ 
fore,  for  the  remedying  of  this,  the  ftatute  of  7  Geo.  I.  cap. 
31.  was  made.  But  the  prefenc  cafe  is  not  within  that  fta¬ 
tute,  becaufe  the  goods  were  not  delivered,  nor  was  the  con- 
trad  figned  by  the  party  *. 

*  See  the  ftatute,  in  which  there  are  no  exprefs  words  to  this 
purpofs. 

At  this  day,  if  a  bond  or  note  be  given  by  a  trader  upon  a 
contingency,  and  before  it  happens,  the  trader  becomes  a 
bankrupt,  and  then  the  contingency  happens,  this  is  not 
within  the  ad,  neither  fhall  the  debt  arifing  f  after  the  bank¬ 
ruptcy  be  fatisfied  under  the  commiffion. 

f  But,  if  the  contingency  happens  before  the  bankrupt’s  efiate 
be  fully  diftributed,  fuch  creditors  fhall  come  in  pro  rata. 

A  gives  a  promiffiary  note  for  200  1.  payable  to  B,  or  order. 
B  indorfes  it  to  C,  who  indorfes  it  to  D.  A,  B,  and  C 
become  bankrupts,  and  D  receives  five  (hillings  in  the  pound, 
on  a  dividend  made  by  the  affignees  againft  A.  D  fhall  come 
in  as  creditor  for  150  I.  only,  out  of  B’s  effeds,  and,  if  D 
paid  contribution  money  for  more  than  150  1.  it  (hall  be  re¬ 
turned.  2  Peer  Will,  cafe  129.  Ex  parte  Lefevre. 

A  goldfmith,  after  (hutting  up  his  (hop,  being  greatly  in  debt, 
coniigned  his  flock  in  the  wine  trade,  in  which  he  was  con¬ 
cerned,  to  J  S,  being  a  particular  creditor,  and,  to  fecure 
his  debt,  without  the  knowledge  of  J  S,  becomes  a  bankrupt 
the  very  next  day  ;  j  S  brings  a  bill,  to  have  the  benefic  of 
this  alignment,  and  decreed  for  him.  2  Peer  Will,  cafe  137, 
Small  verfus  Oudley  &  al’. 

No  fuch  thing  as  an  equitable  bankrupt,  but  it  muft  be  a  le¬ 
gal  one.  Ibid. 

I  here  may  be  reafon  to  prefer  one  creditor  to  another.  Ibid. 

I  he  time  when  the  affignment  was  made  is  not  material,  fo 
as  it  be  before  the  bankruptcy,  but  the  juftnefs  of  the  debt 
is  material.  Ibid. 

No  objedion,  that  the  affignment  was  made  by  the  trader 
without  notice  to  the  party,  for  thisfhews  it  was  done  without 
the  creditor’s  importunity.  Ibid. 

But,  if  the  affignment  be  of  the  bankrupt’s  whole  eftate  to 
prefer  any  creditor,  this  feems  to  be  void.  Ibid. 

A  trader,  on  marriage,  gives  a  bond  to  a  truftee  to  fecure 
XPQC  1.  £0  the  wile,  if  file  Iqrvive  Him  ;  the  trader  becomes 
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a  bankrupt ;  this  debt  flial!  not  be  allowed,  nor  any  referva- 
tion  made  for  ir,  nor  fli.  il  it  Bop  the  diftribution,  in  regard 
it  may  never  be  a  debt ;  with  the  fame  reafon  an  obligee  in 
a  bottomry-bond  (hall  not,  before  the  return  of  the  (hip,  come 
in  under  a  commiflion  of  bankruptcy  ;  but,  in  either  of  thefe 
cafes,  if  the  contingency  happens  before  the  bankrupt’s  eftate 
be  juflly  diftributed,  fuch  creditor  (hall  come  in  for  his  pro¬ 
portion.  2  Peer  Will,  cafe  159.  Ex  parte  Cafwell,  ex  parte 
Cazalet,  ex  parte  Bateman. 

But,  in  the  cafe  aboveinentioned  of  the  bond,  the  obligee,  if 
it  he  declares  upon  his  bond  only,  will  be  barred  ;  fecus,  it  he 
fets  fort!)  in  the  declaration  as  well  the  condition  as  the  bond. 
Ibid.  Two  joint  traders  becoming  bankrupts,  firft  there  is  a 
joint  commiflion  taken  out,  and  commiflioners  aflign,  after¬ 
wards  feparate  commiflions  and  alignments  made  under  them  ; 
the  court  held,  that  the  alignment  of  the  commiflioners  un¬ 
der  the  firft  commiflion  conveyed  away  all  the  bankrupts  eftate, 
both  joint  and  feveral  ;  and,  confequently,  that  the  convey-  I 
ance  under  the  feparate  commiflion  was  void.  2  Peer  Will, 
cafe  1 6c.  Ex  parte  Cook.  ! 

It  is  a  refolution  of  convenience,  that,  in  cafe  of  joint  traders 
becoming  bankrupts,  the  joint-creditors  (hall  be  firft  paid  out 
of  the  partner(hip-effefts,  and  the  feparate  creditors  out  of 
the  feparate  effedts  ;  and  if  any  furplus  of  the  partnerfhip- 
effefts,  after  all  the  partnerftiip- debts  are  paid,  the  feparate 
creditors  to  come  in,  and  fo  vice  verfa,  the  partnerlhip-credi- 
tors  to  come  in  on  a  furplus  of  the  feparate  eftate.  Ibid.  ■ 
Two  joint  traders  becoming  bankrupts,  firft  there  was  a  joint 
commiflion,  and  the  commiflioners  aflign;  afterwards  fe-  I 
parate  commiflions  and  aflignments  under  them  :  the  court 
held  that  the  afiignment  under  the  firft  commiflion  conveyed 
all  the  bankrupts  eftate,  both  joint  and  feveral,  and,  confe-  1 
quently,  that  the  conveyance  under  the  feparate  commiflion 
was  void.  Ibid. 

One  fues  out  a  commiflion  of  bankruptcy,  and  for  fix  months,  I 
keeps  it,  without  doing  any  thing  upon  it ;  the  court,  for 
this  reafon  only,  fuperfeded  the  commiflion,  though  it  was  I 
executed,  and  the  trader  found  a  bankrupt  before  any  applica-  1 
tion  tofuperfede  it.  2  Peer  Will,  cafe  177.  Ex  parte  Pulefton.  I 
An  aflignee  under  a  commiflion  of  bankruptcy  dies  very  I 
much  indepted  by  bond,  &c.  and  the  creditors  of  the  bank-  I 
rupt  petitioned  that  the  adminiftrator  of  the  aflignee  might  ac¬ 
count  before  the  commiflioners,  he  having  fome  of  the  bank¬ 
rupt’s  effedts  in  fpecie  in  his  hands ;  but  the  adminiftrator  de¬ 
nying  it  upon  oath,  and  fwearing  that  thefe  were  debts  by 
fpecialty  beyond  the  affets,  the  court  thought  this  proper  for 
a  bill,  and  not  for  a  fummary  way  of  accounting  before  com¬ 
miflioners.  2  Peer  Will,  cafe  178.  Ex  parte  Markland. 

On  a  joint  commiflion  againft  two  partners  bankrupts,  the 
feparate  creditors,  though  they  have  taken  out  feparate  com¬ 
miflions,  (hall  yet  be  at  liberty  to  come  in  to  oppofe  the  al-  I 
lowing  of  the  certificate.  3  Peer  Will,  cafe  7.  Horfley’s 
Cafe.  Where  two  partners  are  bankrupts,  and  a  joint  com¬ 
miflion  is  taken  out  againft  them,  if  they  obtain  an  allowance 
of  their  certificate  ;  this  will  bar  as  well  their  feparate  as  their 
joint  creditors.  Ibid. 

So  on  the  other  hand,  if  there  be  two  partners,  and  one  of 
them  becomes  a  bankrupt,  and  on  a  feparate  commiflion 
being  fued  out  againft  him,  his  certificate  is  allowed,  this 
does  not  only  difeharge  the  bankrupt  of  what  he  owed  fepa- 
ratejy,  but  alfo  of  what  he  owed  jointly,  and  on  the  partner- 
Ihip  account :  becaufe,  by  the  act  of  parliament,  the  bankrupt,  I 
upon  making  a  full  difeovery,  and  obtaining  his  certificate, 
is  to  be  difeharged  of  all  his  debts.  Now  the  debts  he  owes 
jointly  with  another,  are  equally  his  debts  as  what  he  owes  on 
his  feparate  account;  confequently  he  is  to  be  difeharged  of 
both  his  joint  and  feparate  debts;  and  fo  it  has  been  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  judges  of  B.  R.  by  the  lord  chancellor  Parker, 
ex  parte  Yale,  3  July,  1721.  Ibid. 

On  a  joint  commiflion,  the  joint  creditors  are  firft  to  come  in 
on  the  partnerlhip  effects,  and,  if  there  remains  a  furplus, 
then  the  feparate  creditors  are  be  admitted.  Ibid. 

A  contingent  intereft,  or  poflibility  in  a  bankrupt,  is  aflign- 
able  by  the  commiflioners.  Devife  to  fuch  of  the  children  of 
A  as  (hall  be  living  at  his  death ;  A  has  iffue  B,  who,  be¬ 
coming  a  bankrupt,  gets  his  certificate  allowed  ;  after  which 
A  dies;  this  contingent  intereft  is  liable  to  the  bankruptcy, 
forafmucb  as  the  fon,  in  the  father’s  life-time,  might  have 
releafed  it.  3  Peer  Will,  cafe  30.  Higden  &  al’  verfus 
Williamfon. 

Though  the  aflignee  of  the  effefts  of  a  bankrupt  claims  under 
the  aft  of  parliament,  yet,  as  the  ftatute  of  limitations  might 
be  pleaded  againft  the  bankrupt,  by  the  fame  reafon  it  is  plead¬ 
able  againft  fuch  aflignee.  3  Peer  Will,  cafe  33.  South- 
Sea  company  verfus  Weymondfell. 

One  not  in  debt,  nor  then  a  trader,  makes  a  voluntary  fettle- 
ment  on  a  child,  and  afterwards  becomes  a  trader  and  a  bank¬ 
rupt;  this  fettlement  not  liable  to  the  bankruptcy,  3  Peer 
Will,  cafe  75,  Lilly  verfus  Ofborn. 

If  A  and  B  are  bound  in  a  bond  jointly  and  feverally  to  J  S, 
he  may  eleft  to  fue  them  jointly  or  feverally  ;  but,  if  he  fues 
them  jointly,  he  cannot  (ue  them  feverally,  for  the  pendency 
©f  the  one  fuit  may  be  pleaded  in  abatement  of  the  other : 
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by  the  fame  reafon,  if  A  and  B,  joint  traders,  became  bank-* 
rupts,  and  there  are  joint  and  feparate  commiflions  taken  out 
againft  them,  and  A  and  B,  before  the  bankruptcy,  become 
jointly  and  feverally  bound  to  J  S;  JS  may  chufe  under  which 
commiflion  he  will  come,  but  (hall  not  come  under  both. 

3  Peer  Will,  cafe  113.  Ex  parte  Rowlandfon. 

If  three  are  bound  jointly  and  feverally,  the  obligee  cannot 
fue  two  of  them  jointly,  for  this  is  fuing  them  neither  jointly 
nor  feverally.  Roll.  Abr.  148. 

If  two  joint  traders  owe  a  partnerfhip-debt,  and  one  of  the 
parners  gives  a  bond  as  a  collateral  fecurity,  for  payment  of 
this  debt ;  here  the  joint  debt  may  be  fued  for  by  the  partner- 
(hip  creditors,  who  may  likewife  fue  the  bond  given  by  one 
of  the  traders.  3  Peer  Will,  cafe  113.  Ex  parte  Rowlandfon. 

A  (hoemaker  is  allowed  to  be  within  13  Eliz.  cap.  7.  he 
living  by  his  credit,  in  buying  leather,  and  felling  it  wrought, 
Cro.  Eliz.  268.  Cro.  Jac.  584.  Cro.  Car.  31.  3  Mod.  330. 

A  weaver  and  dyer  are  within  the  ftatute,  for  they  get  their 
living  by  buying  and  felling.  Cro  Jac.  584. 

If  one  covenant  with  the  king  to  victual  the  fleet  at  a  certain 
rate,  and  for  that  ufe  buys  a  great  quantity  of  provifion,  &c. 
though  with  the  furplus  he  viftuals  merchants,  this  will  not 
make  him  a  trader  within  the  aft,  it  being  one  aft  only,  and 
not  a  continued  trading,  x  Vent.  270.  2  Show.  270.  Sir 

Thomas  Littleton’s  cafe. 

A  carpenter  that  fells  wrought  timber  feems  to  be  within  the 
ftatute.  3  Mod.  155. 

The  buying  part  of  a  (hip  makes  no  trading,  It  being  no  buy¬ 
ing  or  felling  within  the  ftatute,  but  the  party’s  in  carriage 
for  himfelf  is  an  evidence  of  trade  and  merchandizing.  —  If 
a  man  repairs  a  {hip,  on  the  credit  of  the  bottom,  and  takes 
a  (hare  therein  for  debt,  and  employs  the  (hip  in  carriage,  it 
has  been  held,  as  this  is  compulfory,  only  to  obtain  his  debt, 
and  not  the  way  the  party  hath  put  himfelf  in  to  get  his  live¬ 
lihood,  that  this  (hall  not  be  taken  as  an  evidence  of  trading. 

1  Sid.  4x1.  1  Vent.  29.  2  Show.  268.  2  Keb.  487. 

A  man’s  buying  and  felling  do  not  bring  a  man  within  the 
ftatutes,  they  intending  fuch  as  gain  the  greateft  part  of  their 
living  thereby. — A  farmer  bought  and  fold  cattle;  it  was  ad¬ 
judged  that  he  was  not  a  bankiupt,  becaufe  he  only  fells  the 
profits  raifed  from  the  land.  March  35.  Cro.  lac.  C40. 

1  Danv.  Abr.  68 7. 

If  a  man  contraft  a  debt,  while  a  trader,  and  leaves  off,  and 
lives  on  his  eftate,  and  afterwards  abfeonds  for  this  debt,  he 
is  a  bankrupt,  he  living  by  his  trade,  when  the  debt  was 
contracted. — But,  if  a  merchant  leaves  off  his  trade,  and 
after  contracts  debts,  and  then  fells  off  the  furplufage  of  his 
goods,  but  hath  no  trading  correfpondence,  he  is  no  bank¬ 
rupt.  Palm.  325.  1  Vent.  5.  3  Lev.  17.  1  Sid.  411.  Sir 
Robert  Cotton’s  cafe.  But,  where  the  fame  cafe  comes  on  a- 
gain,  the  cout  held  that  he  was  a  bankrupt,  otherwife  the  mif- 
chief  would.be  great;  for  men  cannot  take  notice,  when  an¬ 
other  withdraws  his  trade.  1  Vent.  166. 

The  trader  gives  over  trade,  and  then  contrafts  debts,  and 
goes  into  trade  again  on  a  new  (lock,  on  the  petition  of  fuch 
intermediate  creditors  he  cannot  be  made  a  bankrupt,  he  not 
being  truftedon  the  credit  of  his  trade,  x  Sid.  41 1.  2  Show. 
268.  1  Vent.  5. —  But,  if  fuch  a  perfon  leaves  goods  in  the 
hands  of  another,  to  be  difpofed  of,  and  is  partner  with  him 
in  the  lofs  or  gain,  he  may  b#  a  bankrupt,  he  carrying  on 
trade  by  proxy.  Palm.  325. — But  having  a  joint  ftock  does 
not  make  a  bankrupt,  without  proof  of  difpofal  thereof ;  for 
otherwife  no  commerce  is  driven.  3  Keb.  487. 

The  trader  becomes  fecurity  for  another;  he  is  a  bankrupt 
within  the  ftatute,  becaufe  he  is  trufted  on  the  reputation  of 
his  ftock  and  dealing,  as  well  where  he  is  fecurity,  as  where 
he  contrafts  for  his  own  debts.  Palm.  325. 

If  a  man  keeps  his  houfe  for  a  long  time,  this  does  not  make 
him  a  bankrupt;  but,  if  he  conceal  himfelf  within  his  houfe 
but  for  a  day  or  hour,  to  delay  or  defraud  his  creditors,  he  is 
a  bankrupt.  Palm.  325. 

If  there  be  a  procefs  out  againft  a  merchant,  and  he  keeps 
houfe  to  prevent  arreft,  and  after  goes  out  to  market,  and 
other  places,  but,  hearjng  of  a  new  procefs,  keeps  houfe  a- 
gain,  and  after  goes  out  again  at  large,  he  is  no  bankrupt ; 
the  aft  of  bankruptcy  being  purged  by  his  going  abroad.  Cro. 
Eliz.  13.  Godb.  25.  1  Lev.  13.  2  Sid  177. 

If  A  commits  a  plain  aft  of  bankruptcy,  as  keeping  houfe', 
& c.  though  he  after  goes  abroad,  and  is  a  great  dealer,  yec 
that  will  not  purge  the  firft  aft  of  bankruptcy ;  but,  if  the 
aft  was  doubtful,  then  going  abroad  and  dealing  explains  the 
intent  of  the  firft  aft,  and  that  it  was  not  done  to  defraud 
creditors,  and  keep  out  of  the  way. — If,  after  an  aft  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  he  pays  off  or  compounds  with  his  creditors,  he  is 
become  a  new  man. 

If  a  man  permit  himfelf  to  be  outlawed,  to  defraud  his 
creditors,  it  is  a  caufe  of  bankruptcy  :  fo  that,  on  a  fpecia! 
verdift,  if  a  jury  find  that  he  was  outlawed,  and  do  not  find 
that  it  was  to  defraud  creditors,  that  will  not  make  him  a 
bankrupt.  1  Keb.  11.  Bradford’s  cafe. 

A  commiflion  of  bankruptcy  muft  be  granted  by  my  lord.- 
chancellor,  lord-keeper,  or  commiflioner  of  the  great  leaf, 
on  application  of  creditors.  2  Chan.  Ca.  19c. 
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The  power  of  commiffioners  _of  bankrupts  is,  by  virtue  of  the 
feveral  acts  of’ parliament,  which  ought  to  he  purfued,  as  they 
are  fubjcct  to  the  action  of  the  party  grieved,  for  he  hath  no 
'  other  remedy.  4  Inft  277. —  But  if,  in  their  proceedings, 
they  commit  Come  miftake,  which  appears  to  be  only  an  er¬ 
ror  of  their  judgment,  they  {hall  not  be  liable  to  an  action. 
Comb.  391. 

Though  on  examining  of  perfons  according  to  t  3  Eliz.  cap.  7. 
by  commiffioners,  yet  a  bill  for  the  difeovery  of  the  fame 
matters  may  be  hied  again! t  them  in  Chancery.  2  Chan.  Ca. 
73. — They  mult  difclofe  and  anfvver  directly  to  the  quettions 
put.  1  Vent.  .3’ 4. 

A  was  fummoned  before  commiffioners  of  bankrupts,  and 
the  quettions  afkcd  him  were',  (t.)  To  give  an  account  of  all 
matters  which  he  knew  concerning  the  bankrupt's  eftate. 
(2.)  When,  and  in  what  manner,  did  he  aid  the  bankrupt  in 
carrying  away  his  effects,  or  in  embezzling  or  concealing  the 
fame,  to  which  he  refufecl  to  anfwer,  becaufe  the  firft  was 
too  general,  and  the  fecond  tended  to  accufe  himfelf,  and 
bring  him  within -the  13  Eliz.  cap.  7.  which  gave  a  penalty  of 
double  the  value  of  the  goods,  againft  him  who  conceals 
them;  for  which  refufal  the  commiffioners  committed  him; 
and  their  warrant  of  commitment  concluded,  that  he  fhould 
be  committed  until  he  conform  to  the  authority  of  the  com¬ 
miffioners.  On  habeas  corpus  brought  by  A  againft  B.  R.  the 
court  inclined  that  a  witnefs  was  not  to  pay  univerlal  obe-  , 
dience  to  all  queftions  afked  him  by  the  commiffioners  ;  nor 
was  he  to  anfvver  any  thing  which  tended  to  accute  himfelf ; 
but  for  the  conclufiun  of  the  warrant  of  commitment,  they 
held  clearly  that  he  lhould  be  difeharged  ;  for  the  aft  direfts, 
that  he  ihall  remain  without  bail  until  he  fubmit  to  the  com¬ 
miffioners  to  be  examined  ;  which  being  a  particular  authority, 
and  in  reftraint  of  liberty,  ought  to  be  conftrued  ftriftly,  and 
the  very  words  of  the  ftatute  purfued.  5  Mod.  390*  Bray’s 
cafe.  Com.  308,  3C9.  S.  C.  x  Salk.  390,  391.  S.  C. 
Creditors,  upon  what  fecurity  foever  they  be,  come  in  all 
equal,  unlefs  fuch  as  have  obtained  aftual  execution  before 
the  bankruptcy,  or  had  taken  pledges  for  their  juft  debts; 
and  the  reafon  is,  becaufe  from  the  act  of  bankruptcy  all  the 
bankrupt’s  eftate  is  vefted  in  the  commiffioners,  who  are 
eftablifhed  as  courts  of  juft  ice  touching  the  bankrupt’s  eftate, 
and  before  whom  the  creditors  rnuft  authenticate  their  debts, 
in  order  to  receive  their  dividends;  and,  therefore,  they  muft 
equally  admit  all  perfons  to  make  proof  of  their  debts;  but  fuch 
as  have  pawns  or  mortgages  have  a  property  in  the  thing  fo 
pledged,  precedent  to  the  tranflation  of  the  property  to  the 
commiffioners  ;  in  which  cafe  they  have  only  an  equity  of 
redemption,  and  are  in  no  better  condition  than  the  bankrupt 
himfelf ;  that  the  bankrupt,  before  the  affignment  of  the  com¬ 
miffioners,  has  fuch  a  property  as  will  maintain  an  aftion  for 
the  recovery  of  the  goods.  1  Salk.  108. 

If  a  man  commits  an  aft  of  bankruptcy,  and  after  continues 
in  poffeffion  of  his  lands  for  four  years,  and  then  fells,  and  after 
commits  another  aft  of  bankruptcy,  and  two  years  after  3 
commiffion  is  taken  out,  kc.  this  faie  fhall  (land,  for  the  aft 
of  bankruptcy  by  which  the  fale  is  to  be  avoided  muft  be  done 
within  five  years  before  the  commiffion  fued  out.  3  Lev.  13, 
14.  1  Keb.  11,  12,  722.  2  Sid.  69,  114,  176. 

If  A,  having  committed  an  aft  of  bankruptcy,  keeps  on  his 
trade,  and  four  years  after  binds  his  fon  apprentice  with  a 
goldfmith,  and  pays  with  him  120  1.  and  two  years  after  a 
commiffion  is  taken  out  againft  A,  this  money  is  not  affign- 
abie  by  the  commiffioners,  being  paid  fo  long  before  the  com¬ 
miffion,  and  without  fraud.  3  Lev.  50.  Skin.  22. 

If  a  man  purchafes  a  copyhold  to  himfelf  and  wife  for  life,  re¬ 
mainder  to  his  fon  and  his  heirs,  and  two  years  after  he  be¬ 
comes  a  trader,  and  four  years  after  a  bankrupt,  there  bein°- 
Bo  fraud  in  this  cafe,  nor  any  intent  to  deceive  creditors,  the 
imereti  of  the  wife  and  heir  of  the  bankrupt  cannot  be  defeat¬ 
ed  by  this  aft  of  bankruptcy.  Cro.  Car.  550.  Grifp.  k  Bart. 

1  Jones  438,  439.  March  37. 

If  the  father  conveys  to  bis  children,  to  fecure  them  money 
given  by  their  grandfather,  if  it  can  be  proved  the  father  had 
effefts  of  the  grandfather’s  in  his  hands  at  the  time  of  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  deed,  it  fhall  not  be  avoided.  1  Mod.  76. 
But,  if  there  be  no  confide'ration,  a  fettlement  on  his  wife 
and  children  fhall  be  conftrued  a  fettlement  on  himfelf;  and 
fuch  an  intereft  vefts  in  the  affignees.  Style  289.  A  n  obliga¬ 
tion  taken  in  the  name  of  another,  to  the  ufe  of  a  bankrupt, 
is  fuch  an  intereft  in  the  bankrupt,  that  the  commiffioners  may 
affign  it,  and  after  fuch  affignment  the  obligee  cannot  releafe 
it.  Palm.  505. 

A  man  devifes  his  lands,  which  were  in  mortgage,  to  be  fold 
and  the  furplus  of  the  money  to  be  paid  his°daqghler,  who’ 
married  one  that  foon  became  a  bankrupt,  and  the  commif- 
fioners  affigned  this  intereft  of  his  wife’s;  the  hulband  died, 
anu  the  affignees  brought  their  bill  againft  the  wife  and  truftees 
to  have  the  land  fold,  and  the  furplus  of  the  money  paid  them  ■ 
but  the  court  would  not  affift  in  (tripping  the  wife  (who  was 

wholly  unprovided  for)  of  this  intereft,  but  difmiffed  the  bill. 
Abr.  Eq.  54, 

A  puts  out  icoo  1.  at  intereft  to  the  Eaft  India  company, 
taxes  bond  .or  it  in  the  name  of  J  S,  his  wife’s  rela- 
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tion;.  A  becomes  a  bankrupt;  J  S  is  fummoned  before  the 
commiffioners,  but,  before  examination,  he  teills  us-the  E  fL 
India  company  that  the  money  was  not  his,  but  thatuhey 
fhould  pjy  it  to  the  per  fon  who  brought  the  bond  ;  A’s  wife 
brings  the  bond,  and  has  the  money  paid  her;  equity  Will  not 
relieve  againft  it.  Pieced.  Chan.  18. 

A  legacy  of  1000  1.  was  given  to  one  after  the  death  of  her 
mother,  when  (lie  fhould  attain  the  age  of  11  years,  and  the 
defendant  was  appointed  truftee  for  the  raiding  and  payment 
thereof  out  of  certain  lands;  the  legatee  was  drawn  to  marry 
one  who  foon  proved  a  bankrupt,  and  the  commiffioners  aflAned 

his  effects,  and  gave  him  a  certificate  of  his  conformity. _ The 

affignees  b.-ought  a  bill  againfl:  the  truftees  for  1000  1.  who 
iniilied  that  the  affignees  could  be  in  no  better  condition  than 
thehufband;  and  that,  if  he  were  plaintiff,  he  <sou]d  not 
prevail  without  making  a  fuitable  provision  on  his  wife;  that 
this  legacy  being  a  double  contingency,  vip.  of  the  death  of  the 
mother,  and  the  legatee’s  arriving  at  the  age  of  21  years, 
at  the  time  of  the  bankruptcy,  was  not  fuch  an  intereft  as 
could  be  aftigned  ;  and  the  court  held  that,  though  both  con¬ 
tingencies  have  fince  happened,  yet  thefe  being  fmee  the 
affignment  of  the  bankrupt’s  eftate,  and,  fince  obtaining  his 
certificate,  he  was  now  difeharged  as  a  bankrupt;  and°this 
portion  could  not  pafs  without  a  new  affignment,  which  the 
commiffioners  could  not  make,  their  commiffion  being  de¬ 
termined  ;  and  fo  difmiffed  the  bill.  Ca.  in  Eq.  Abr.  54. 

If  a  fieri  facias  is  taken  out,  and  indorfed  according  to  the 
ftatute,  and  delivered  to  the  fheriff,  and  after,  the  fame  day, 
the  defendant  becomes  a  bankrupt,  and  the  fheriff  levies 
400  1.  of  the  goods  of  the  defendant,*  and  pays  it  to  the 
plaintiff,  yet  the  commiffioners  m  y  affign  thefe  goods  not- 
withftanding,  &c.  for,  by  the  delivery  of  die  writ  to  t. he 
fheriff,  the  goods  are  bound  in  no  other  manner  than  before 
the  ftatute  they  were  bound  from  the  tefte  of  the  writ  ;  and 
by  the  delivery  of  the  writ  the  execution  is  not  i'erved  or  exe¬ 
cuted.  1  Lev.  67,  191,  192.  1  Keb.  930,  932.  1  Sid.  271. 
Cro.  Eliz.  174. 

ft  hough  the  bankrupt’s  eftate  is  transferred  to  the  affignees, 
yet  muft  they  purfue  the  fame  remedies  for  the  recovery  of 
it  as  the  bankrupt  himfelf ;  therefore,  if  a  debt  upon  a  Ample 
contract  due  to  the  bankrupt  is  affigned,  an  a&ion  of  debt  will 
not  lie  againft  the  executor  of  the  debtor,  but  the  aftAnee  muft 
bring  his  aiStion  on  the  cafe.  Cro.  Car.  187.  1  Jones  22*3 
ft  he  plaintiff  declares  upon  an  affumpfit, for  43  i.  1  s.  and  fets 
forth  an  affignment  of  the  debts  of  the  bankrupt,  mentionat’ 
in  quadam  fchedula  continen’  pnsdia’  fummam  43 1  1  s.  and 
the  jury  find  he  was  indebted  only  41  1.  1  s.  which  he  pro- 
mifed,  &c.  and  that  the  commiffioners  affigned  debita  przed’ 
in  quadam  fchedula  continen’  prasd’  fummaih  43  1.  1  s,  and,  if 
this  is  the  fame  promife,  concludes  for  the  plaintiff,  Allen 
28,  29.  Style  62.  S.  C.  Raym.  S.  C.  cited. 

If  there  be  a  joint  bond  to  A  and  B,  and  A  becomes  <1 
bankrupt,  &c.  the  affignee  cannot  bring  an  action  alone  ; 
but  if  affigned  to  B,  he  alone  may  bring  an  aStion,  bein<r 
intitled  to  one  moity  in  his  own  right,  and  to  the  other  for 
the  benefit  of  creditors,  by  virtue  of  the  affignmentC  1  Lev. 
17.  1  Keb.  167.  Raym.  6,7. 

In  affumpfit  the  plaintiff  declared,  as  affignee  under  a  com¬ 
miffion  of  bankruptcy  awarded  againft  j  S,  who  became  a 
bankrupt,  &c.  and  that  the  defendant  was  indebted  to  J  S, 
&c.~ On  demurrer  to  the  declaration  it  was  objected,  that 
it  was  uncertain,  it  not  being  (hewn  how  J  S  became  a  bank¬ 
rupt,  viz.  and  that  impleading  fimony,  the  particular  ail 
muft  be  fet  forth;  but  it  was  held  well  enough  in  this  cafe, 
the  ftatutes  mentioning  the  word  bankrupt,  but  in  the  ftatute 
againft  fimony  no  mention  is  made  of  the  word  ;  befides 
in  this  cafe,  the.  plaintiff  is  a  ftranger  to  the  bankrupt,  and  it 
cannot  be  prefumed  that  it  lies  in  his  knowledge  how  he  be¬ 
came  a  bankrupt.  Carth.  29.  Pepys  k  Low!  Comb.  108. 

S.  C.  That  the  affignee  muft  lay  the  promife  to  be  made  to 
the  bankrupt.  Vide  6  Mod.  13  1. 

If  the  commiffioners  make  a  fraudulent  diftribution,  it  may 
be  fet  afide  in  Chancery.  2  Vern.  158,  162.  For  the  cafes, 
which  have  been  on  the  ftatute  relating  thereto,  13  Eliz. 
cap.  7.  Vide  2  Co.  26.  8  Co.  98.  B.  1  Jones  203.  2  Sid. 
177.  Godb.  195.  Flow  diftribution  is  to  be  under  a  joint 
commiffion  taken  out  againft  partners,  vide  1  Chan.  Ca. 
193.  2  Vern.  29 3,  70S. 

Higden  verfus  Watkinfon.  Michael.  6  Geo.  II.  in  Chancery. 

W  R,  by  his  will,  gave  to  his  wife  for  life  all  his  lands,  kc. 
and  after  her  deceafe  to  his  daughter,  Elizabeth  Watkinfon, 
for  her  life,  remainder  to  B  S  and  J  S,  and  their  heirs,  in 
tiuft,  to  fell  the  premiffes,  and  to  pay  the  money  arifinp-  by 
fitch  fale  to  the  children  of  his  faid  daughter  Elizabeth,  that 
mould  be  living  at  her  death. 

ftffie  teftator  died  in  1720.— The  wife  entered  and  enjoyed 
till  1726. —  Elizabeth,  the  daughter,  entered  and  e  joyed  till 
1729,  and  then  died,— In  1,26  a  commiffion  of  bankruptcy 
lliued  againft  William  Watkinfon,  the  defendant’s  only  fon  of 
Elizabeth,  and  the  commiffioners  affigned  his  eftate,  and,  in 
1728,  he  had  his  certificate.— The  queftion  was,  whether - 
the  reverlionary  intereft  of  William  Watkinfon  was  fufiicient 
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to  inti  tit  the  afiignees  to  it,  when  it  fhould  come  in  pofTcf- 
iion. — York,  attorney. general,  infilled,  that,  as  it  was  fuch 
an  intereft  as  the  bankrupt  him  (elf  might  difpofe  of,  the  af- 
fignees  were  intitled  to  it,  under  the  ftatutcs  of, Henry  VIII. 
and  queen  Lhzabetn,  which  give  the  commiifioners  power  to 
afiign  all  fuch  intereft  as  the  bankrupt  could  have  lawfully 
difpofed  of :  and  the  ftatute  of  21  James  I.  fays  the  ftatutes 
already  made  {hall  be  conftrued  largely  for  the  benefit  of  the 
creditors,--  1  hat  the  afiignees  have  the  fame  liberty,  right, 
and  benefit  of  performing  any  covenants  as  the  bankrupt  htm- 
felf  had  ,  and  th»t  there  were  feveral  cafes  m  ferjeant  Good¬ 
win's  book  to  that  purpofe.— That  the  word  lawfully  {hall 
include  equitable,  as  well  as  legal  interefts. — That  there  was 
a  cafe  to  this  purpofe  determined  by  the  mafter  of  the  Rolls, 
lord  chancellor,  and  houfe  of  lords,  which  was  that  of  1'heo 
bald  and  Dufay,  1  Vern.  7.  where  A,  poffeffed  of  a  term,  de- 
vifed  it  to  his  wife  for  life,. remainder  to  his  two  daughters,  and 
their  affigns,  for  the  reiidue.— The  hufband  of  one  of  the 
daughters  affigned  his  intereft  to  Theobald,  during  the  life 
of  the  wife  Oj  tne  teftator,  which  was  held  to  be  good  againft 
his  wife.— That  afiignees  are  intitled  to  a  bond  due  to  the 
wife,  while  file  was  foie,  becaufe  the  hufband  might  have  dif¬ 
pofed  of  it  by  releafe,  and  therefore,  as  the  bankrupt  might 
well  have  difpofed  of  this  intereft,  he  hoped  the  afiignees  were 
well  intitled  to  it. 

Note,  i  his  caufe  came  to  be  reheard  before  the  lord  chan¬ 
cellor,  from  a  decree  of  the  matter  of  the  Rods  for  the 
afiignees,  which  was  affirmed. 

Degols  verfus  Ward,  10  Feb.  1733,  Chancery. 

Lutd  chancellor  faid,  that  an  original  wHl  cannot  be  made 
ufe  of  here  as  evidence  in  relation  to  the  perfonal  eftate,  but 
•the  probate  of  the  will  in  the  fpiritual  court  mull  be  read  for 
that  purpofe. — This  caufe  came  on  to  be  rehea  d  from  a  de¬ 
cree  of  the  late  lord  chancellor.  — The  firft  objection  to  the 
decree  was,  that  Mr.  Ward  was  a  bankrupt,  and,  therefore, 
thofe  creditors  ought  to  have  come  in  under  the  commiffion, 
and  were  not  proper  here,  as  it  appeared  the  commiffion  was 
taken  out  by  covin,  and  lord  chancellor  faid  that  fhould  not 

funder  the  hooeft  creditors  from  having  their  remedy. _ As 

to  the  reft,  the  decree  direfted  an  eftate,  which  John  Ward 
had  conveyed  to  Ralph  Ward,  to  be  fold  for  payment,  in  the 
firft  place,  of  what  fhould  appear  to  have  been  really  ad¬ 
vanced  by  Ralph  Ward,  and  then  of  the  plaintiff’s  debts.— 
1  he  cafe  was  thus  upon  an  account  ftated  between  John 
Ward  and  Ralph  Ward. — There  was  a  ballance  of  6000  3. 
due  to  Ralph,  and  5452  1.  due  from  him  to  John.— John 
took  a  note  for  the  fum  due  to  him  payable  to  his  fon  Knox 
Ward,  and,  in  fatisfa&ion  of  the  ballance  due  to  Ralph,  he 
conveys  to  him  and  heirs  an  eftate  of  200  1.  a  year,  ’and 
very  confiderable  allum-works,  the  poffeffion  whereof  had 
been  in  Ralph,  as  a  truftee  for  John.— Lord  King  was  of 
opinion  this  conveyance  was  fraudulent,  and  within°  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  ftatute  of  king  James,  againft  fradulent  con¬ 
veyances.  it  was  objedted  to  the  decree,  that  this  matter 
was  properly  triable  at  law,  and  not  in  this  court.— Lord 
chancellor  thought  it  might  be  proper  to  be  examined  at  law  • 
yet  this  court  might  take  notice  of  fuch  a  fraud,  and  there’ 
fore  affirmed  the  decree,  and  ordered  the  plaintiff  the  depofit. 
—  Mr.  Verney  prayed  a  receiver  might  be  appointed,  as  Mr 
Ralph  VV  ard  had  been  fo  long  in  poffeffion  ;  but,  as  great 
part  confifted  in  works,  which  could  not  be  well  managed  by 
a  receiver,  and  it  appearing  that  the  eftate  was  decreed  to 
ltand  as  a  fecurity  for  what  fhould  be  due  to  Ralph  Ward  on 
a  note  for  1200  1.  as  well  as  the  ballance,  it  was  refufed. 
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A  B  becomes  a  bankrupt,  but,  before  any  alignment  made 
.the  commiifioners  of  the  land- tax  feized  his  goods,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fummary  way  diredied  by  the  a  eft  of  parliament.— 

°f  bankluPtcy  fcnt  their  warrant,  and 
attached  the  goods  in  the  bailiff’s  cuftody.  —  The  queftions 
ere  were,  firft,  whether,  as  the  aft  of  bankruptcy  was  com¬ 
mitted  before  the  feizure  of  the  goods,  the  alfignment  fhould 
by  relation  veft  the  goods  in  the  afiignees,  as  if  this  had  been 
the  cafe  o,  a  common  perfon  ?- The  next  queftion  was, 
v.  et.rer,  as  this  was  a  cafe  in  which  the  crown  was  con-  j 
cerned,  it  differed  from  that  of  a  common  perfon  ? 

Lord  Hardwicke  .delivered  the  opinion  of  the  whole  court  ! 
on  the  28th  of  June  following — That,  if  this  had  been  the  j 
caie  of  a  common  perfon,  the  affignment  would  bind  the 
goods  by  relation,  although  taken  in  execution,  unlefs  after 
iaie  and  the  delivery  of  the  money  to  the  plaintiff.  —  But  as 
this  was  a  cafe  of  the  crown,  it  differed  much  from  that  of 
a  common  perfon  :  for  the  king  cannot  come  in  under  a  com¬ 
miffion  for  a  diftributtve  (hare  of  a  bankrupt’s  eftate  —  And 
umers  an  aft  of  parliament  particularly  mentions  the  kina’ 
he  (hall  not  be  bound  by  it.  -  That  it  is  agreed  on  all  hand? 

wlwar  C|l tent  flla11  b‘nd  the  g°°ds’  even  from  the  tefle,  and 
,  “ot  tbe  commiifioners  warrant,  from  the  time  of 

(hecnm  V°  "  f°r’  by  the  Parliament, 

he  commiifioners  have  this  power  of  feizing  the  colleftor’s 


efiates  given  them  $the  co’ left  or  being  cohfidercd  as  the 
m“ke<dcftu'tP‘',iId  th’  "’a'  *h* 

is  the  Officer  of  ,ke 

crown  is  not  b  und  bv  the  1  H  1  nat  tne 

_ That  ir  hurli  ^  ft"  .made  concerning  bankrupts. 

that  it  hath  been  determined,  a3  in  the  cafe  of  Hm'urv 

^  ohow.  432,  that,  where  an  extent  comes  before  rl—  -re  ^  ’ 
ment,  it  would  be  good  againft  the  affighees.— But  thaTfhe 
rown  is  bound  from  the  time  of  affignment;  for  bv  be  af 
iignment  the  property  of  the  goods  it  altered,  and  they 
veiled  in  other  perfons,  i.  e.  the  affip-nee,  __'ru  .  - 

at  the  fuit  of  a  common  perfon,  fhalTnot'bind  the  crownT.H 
c  f?Ua  y  exccuted.  That  in  the  cafe  of  Payne  and  Pitt 
1  Salk.  180,  the  king  {hall  have  preference  to7  a  common 

’  take  them  ^  ^  ha.S  fe!Zed  g°°-(ls'  no  perfon  {hall 

take  them  in  execution/  without  firft  ftrtisfyine  the  k,  ’ 

debt;  and  cued  the  cafe  in  Cro.  where  h  is  laid  a  liberate 

b‘n,d  m  the  Cafe  of  a  common  perfon,  from  the  time  of 
taking  the  goods  under  the  extent,  and  that  the  goods,  when 
taken  by  the  crown,  werc-in  pawn,  as  it  were— fo  that  no 
perfon  couid  have  them  without  firft  paying  the  money  hey 
were  charged  w.th.-The  court  was  of  opinion  with  the  de- 
fendant,  and  ordered  the  plaintiff  to  pay  the  coils  of' a  non- 
?  this  being  an  action  of  trover,  brought  by  the  aiWes 
againft  the  rece.ver-general,  for  the  goods  taken  by  ^war¬ 
rant  of  the  commiifioners  of  the  land-tax. 

Biddlecome  verfus  Marlow.  Hill.  ,  6  Geo.  II.  28  February. 

t  thG  refld'JUm  of  his  Phonal  eftate 

•  .  .  7  °f  who  dld  no£  appear  to  have  been  then 

indebted  to  any  perfon  wbatfoever.  —  Soon  after,  T  S  agreed 

fn  ferhieVand  dld/etC,eand  affig»  ‘his  refidtium  to  truftees 
for  the  Separate  ufe  of  his  wife,  but  with  a  provifo  that  the 
rufttes  might,  in  their  d.fcretion,  at  any  time  after  lend 
any  part  of  the  money  to  J  S,  to  employ' in  trade.— Before 
the  maxing  the  fettlement,  J  S  received  100  1.  part  of  the 
e  iduum,  and,  after  making  the  fettlement,  the  truftees  lem 
h.m  4oo  .-After  this,  J  S  contrafted  feveral  debts  and  b-' 
came  a  bankrupt.-  The  hill  was  brought  by  the  truftees' 
again  t  e  bankrupt,  and  his  afiignees,  that  they  might  be 

PcXd  PKrdi£0rkf0rKthC  ?°  1  UlidCr  the  ccmniilfion^  ‘ 

CrJ  1'  J1rd"1Cke  chanceilor-  This  fettlement,  being  made 
efore  the  bankrupt  was  indebted  to  any  perfon,  appears  to 

thenar"  rett  emen5’  and  not  to  be  avoided  as  fraudulent  bv 
he  ftatute  0f  13  Elizabeth,  and  held,  as  to  the  400  1  that 
e  plamtiffs  ought  to  be  admitted  creditors  under  the  com¬ 
miffion,  but  that  the  100  1.  ought  to  be  confidered  as  a 
ment  to  the  hufband,  and  decreed  accordingly.  F‘7' 

j  1  j*  he  trudees  had  applied  to  the  commiifioners  Sec 
;md„  the  comm,ffi„D>  to  be  admktcd  cre/tors;  ”u;’w™ 

Bromley  verfus  Child.  Michael,  17  Geo.  II. 

A  commiffion  of  bankruptcy  had  ifl'ued  againft  Sir  Stephen 
Lvans  about  30  years  ago,  and  fome  time  fince  it  was  dif- 
covered  that  the  bankrupt  bad  a  much  better  eftate  than  what 
was  fufficient  to  pay  all  his  debts  ;  and  now  the  queftion  was, 
whether  the  creditors  fhould  be  allowed  intereft  for  their  debts 
out  of  the  furplus  f— It  was  argued  for  the  reprefentatives  of 
the  oanxrupt,  that  the  debt  claimed,  being  approved  and  al¬ 
lowed,  is- after  hke  a  judgment,  which  {hall  never  carry  inte¬ 
reft  ior  the  money  adjudged,  and  that,  the  bankrupt  in  this 
cafe  having  obtained  his  certificate,  the  furplus,  after  payment 
of  the  debts  proved,  ought  to  be  paid  over  to  the  reprefenta¬ 
tives  of  the  bankrupt,  without  any  deduction  beina  made  for 
the  intereft  of  the  debts  proved. 

For  the  creditors  it.  was  argued,  that  the  furplus  eftate,  now 

in  queftion,  is  not  an  eftate  acquired  by  the  bankrupt,  after 
the  obtaining  his  certificate,  but  is  part  of  the  eftate  origi¬ 
nally  affigned  over  by  the  commiifioners  to  the  afiignees,0— 

^  yt  tne  creditors  have  as  much  right  to  be  paid  intereft  for 
tneir  debts,  as  they  have  to  be  paid  their  principal. — That 
intereft- money  is  the  common  damages  for  detaining  of 
money,  and  is  but  as  the  fruit  of  the  branch.— That  the  bank¬ 
rupt  s  certincate  in  the  prefent  cafe  was  only  obtained  by  the 
bankrupt  from  the  commiifioners,  and  was  not  confirmed  by 
the  chancellor  till  after  the  bankrupt’s  death. 

Lord  Hardwicke  chancellor  obferved,  that  this  cueftion  had 
come  before  him  upon  a  petition:  but  that  he  had  directed  a 
bi  1  to  be  brought  in  refpeCt  that,  if  he  had  determined  it  then 
no  appeal  would  have  laid  from  his  determination,  as  it  now 
does,  being  brought  in  queftion  in  a  caufe  in  court. 

As  to  the  certificate,  he  declared  that  he  thought  the  Cams 
valid  though  not  confirmed,  till  after  the  bankrupt’s  death, 
l  or  that  the  privileges  ariling  from  it  are  of  fuch  a  nature 
that  the  reprefentatives  of  the  bankrupt  may  take  advantage 
of  them  as  well  as  the  bankrupt  himfelf.-That  the  certificate 
is  to  he  confidered  in  the  nature  of  a  releafe,  it’s  force  arifing 
from  the  confent  ot  the  creditors. 

It  has  been  objecled  on  the  fide  of  the  reprefentatives,  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  bound  by  the  proof  made  by  the  creditor, 

befor„ 
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Wfore  the  commiffioners,  which  is  a  proof  only  'upon  their 
own  oarhs;  but,  I  think,  that  after  this  great  length  of  time, 
they  ought  to  be  bound  by  that.-^-The  oath  of  the  party  is 
always,  in  cafes  of  this  kind,  allowed  in  the  firft  Alliance, 
as  fufficient  to  prove  the  debt  claimed  ;  and  though  they  may 
be  controverted  before  the  commiffioners,  and  the  great  feal 
may  be  applied  to,  to  have  an  enquiry  directed,  yet  fuch  ap¬ 
plication  or  objections  are  to  be  made  in  a  reafonable  time. 
The  commiffion  may  be  proceeded  in,  or  renewed,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  death  of  the  bankrupt. 

Then  as  to  the  main  queftion  decreed,  That  the  feveral  cre¬ 
ditors  fhould  be  paid  intereft  for  their  debts,  before  the  furplus 
is  paid  over  by  the  affignees  to  the  reprefentatives  of  the  bank¬ 
rupt,  but  that  the  bond  creditors  fhould  not  be  paid  intereft 
added  to  their  debt  beyond  the  fpecialties  of  their  bonds. 
I  Vern.  350. — The  commiffioners  have  a  mixed  right  of  ju- 
rifdidion,  legal  and  equitable,  to  be  exercifed  by  a  found 
diferetion,  and  all  the  ftatutes  plainly  imply  this,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  ftatute  of  the  13th  of  Elizabeth. — The  com¬ 
miffioners,  at  firft,  always  prefume  a  failing  fund,  but,  when 
the  contrary  happens,  intereft  is  to  be  confidered  as  part  of 
the  debt ;  it  is  a  kind  of  penalty  for  the  non-payment. — The 
whole  eftate  of  the  bankrupt  is  veiled  in  the  affignees  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  debts. — To  fay  intereft  ought  not  to  be  paid, 
would  be  to  difchartie  the  fund  before  the  debt  paid. — It  has 
been  argued,  that,  as  the  eftate  ceafes  to  carry  intereft,  no 
intereft  ought  to  be  charged  on  it;  but  this  argument  is  fal¬ 
lacious. — Suppofe  the  eftate  does  produce  intereft,  fhall  fuch 
intereft  be  paid  over  to  the  bankrupt,  before  the  creditors  are 
fully  paid  ?  The  words  vefting  the  bankrupt’s  eftate  in  the 
commiffioners,  viz.  all  that  the  bankrupt  may  lawfully  part 
with,  includes  eftates  tail,  which  the  bankrupt  may  part  withal 
by  recovery,  and  that  the  ftatute  enabling  the  commiffioners 
to  difpofe  of  eftates  tail  in  the  bankrupt,  is  to  be  underftood 
of  eftates  tail  in  him  where  there  is  a  precedent  eftate  for  life, 
which  eftates  tail,  by  reafon  of  the  precedent  eftate  for  life, 
the  bankrupt  could  not  part  with,  nor  the  commiffioners,  or 
the  affignees  before  the  ftatute. 

Jones  verfus  Brown.  Mich.  18  Geo.  II.  1744. 

The  bill  in  this  cafe  was  by  the  plaintiff,  as  affignee  under  a 
commiffion  of  bankruptcy,  to  have  the  benefit  of  an  eftate 
charged  to  belong  to  the  bankrupt,  which  the  bankrupt,  be¬ 
fore  any  ad  of  bankruptcy,  in  confideration  of  600  1.  paid 
to  him  by  his  wife’s  brother,  and  of  400  1.  promifed  by  the 
brother  to  be  further  paid,  had  conveyed  to  truftees,  to  the 
ufe  of  himfelf  for  life,  remainder  to  his  wife  for  her  life  for 
her  jointure,  remainder  to  other  truftees  for  a  term  of  99 
years,  remainder  to  the  firft  and  other  fons,  Sec.  of  the 
bankrupt  by  his  wife,  and,  this  fettlement  being  made  after 
marriage,  it  was  infifted  not  to  be  good,  as  againft  the 
creditors.  And,  if  it  was  good,  yet  that,  there  being  no  truft 
declared  of  the  99  years  term,  it  refulted  back  to  the  ufe  of 
the  bankrupt,  the  granter,  and  confequently  that  the  affignees 
had  a  right  to  difpofe  of  this  term  fubjed  to  the  eftate  for 
life  to  the  wife. 

Lord  Hard wkke,  chancellor,  held  the  fettlement  to  be  upon  a 
vaiuabie  confideration,  and  good,  and  that  the  term  fhould 
not  refult  back  to  the  bankrupt,  as  a  beneficial  term,  but 
that  it  ought  to  attend  the  inheritance,  according  to  the 
limitations  in  the  fettlement. 

In  this  cafe,  where  the  fettlement  was  produced  on  the  fide 
ot  the  defendants,  it  appeared  to  be  an  indenture  of  releafe, 
and  thereupon  the  counfel  for  the  plaintiffs  called  for  the  leafe 
for  a  year,  and,  the  defendants  not  being  able  to  fhew  any,  it 
was  infilled  for  theplaintiffs,that  this  was  no  conveyance.— But 
Lord  Hard  wi  eke,  chancellor,  without  fuffering  it  to  be  argued 
oeclared,  that  the  want  of  the  leafe  for  a  year  would  not  in 

for"  that  WfateT  r  rght  at  ,aw»  Vitiate  the  conveyance, 
for  that  .1  no  leafe  for  a  year  at  all  had  been  made,  it  is  a 

defed  that  a  court  of  equity  ought  to  fupply,  where  the  con¬ 
veyance  appears  to  have  been  made,  as  in  this  cafe,  upon  a 
valuable  confideration.  P 

Pattinden  verfus  Micho,  20  June  1735,  Chancery. 

The  ffim  of  900  1.  being  a  legacy  left  Rodbear’s  wife,  was 
Ron  is  marriage,  vefted  in  truftees,  to  pay  the  intereft  to 

A  rbeira°hrs " '•  T/j wi,s  & *“•.  t!h 
tr  a  deaths’,  to  their  children.— Rodbear  borrowed  of  the 
uftees  300  1.  and,  after  fome  time,  paid  them  206  1  and 
afterwards  became  a  bankrupt.-The  affignees  brim,  their  bill 

z  t  “r  f ,his  ,2°6  '■  i»id » »y  IK " 

that  the  affixes <klKe‘b'°T-Re  d'fe"dants  ■"Med, 
iHg  in  the  bankm^  ^ m  the  who!e  94 1-  remain- 

receive  any  part  “f  the  inf  ’  ^  C°uld  be  intit,ed 

hands  tfm  th  k  1  ntercff— And  it  was  agreed  on  all 

could  no,  ha.e  the  wmP,;  him/df  had  bill,  he 

The  defendants  Mned"e,LT,thOUt,  th=  9+1- 

place  of  the  bankrupt,  they  could  'h'  affignees  flood  ln 
he  himfelf  might  haie  had  7  d  H  H°  °ther  rehef  than 

Lord  chancellor  Paid  the  claufe  in  the  ad  of  „a  r 
fetting  one  debt  againft  a„olhcrj  whe' 


depending,  extended  only  to  fuch  as  were  due  at  the  time  of 
the  bankruptcy, — That  affignees  did  not  always  ftand  exadly 
in  the  fame  place  as  the  bankrupt,  though  they  did  in  feveral 
cafes. — As  where  a  legacy  is  given  to  the  bankrupt’s  wife, 
there  the  affignees  cannot  receive  that  legacy  without  doing 
what  the  bankrupt  himfelf  mull  be  obliged  to  do  ;  that  is, 
to  make  a  fettlement  upon  the  wife  of  it. — In  fome  cafes, 
they  ftand  on  different  footings,  as  where,  under  the  com¬ 
miffion,  all  debts  come  in  equally,  though  they  affed  the 
bankrupt  himfelf  one  before  another ;  and  was  of  opinion 
that  the  affignees  were  intitled  to  receive  the  intereft  of  the 
206  1.  without  firft  paying  the  94  1. 

In  this  cafe  there  was  a  joint  commiffion  taken  out  againft 
Rodbear  and  his  partner,  and  lord  chancellor  faid,  that,  if  this 
94 1.  was  a  feparate  debt,  the  truftees  would  be  intitled  to  re¬ 
tain  the  intereft,  unlefs  the  94  1.  was  paid  ;  and  gave  direc¬ 
tions,  that,  if  the  alignment  was  of  the  feparate  eftate,  the 
intereft  was  to  be  paid  ;  but,  if  it  was  an  alignment  of  the 

joint  eftate,  the  bill  to  bedifmiffed  with  cofts  on  either  fide. _ 

But,  if  the  affignees  brought  a  new  bill,  with  liberty  to  apply 
for  their  cofts  of  this  fuit.  1 

Stephens  verfus  Sole,  5  July  1736,  Chancery. 

William  Tappenden,  fon-in-law  to  the  plaintiff,  made  a  mort- 
gage  for  fecuring  to  the  plaintiff  1400  I.  and  intereft,  dated 
1729,  of  a  leafehold  eftate,  and  three  hoys  ;  and  afterwards, 
in  !733>  became  a  bankrupt. — Plaintiff  brought  his  bill 
againft  the  affignees  to  have  fatisfadion  for  this  money,  or 
that  the  defendants  might  be  foreclofed. — Tappenden  continued 
in  pofleffion  of  the  leafehold  eftate,  and  navigated  the  hoys, 
and  appeared  as  the  vifible  owner  to  the  time  of  his  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  and  during  that  time  made  an  abfolute  bill  of  fale  of 
one  of  the  hoys  to  one  of  his  fervants,  to  proted  him  from 
being  preffed.— Sollicitor  general,  Verney,  and  MeJmouth  in¬ 
fifted,  that  this  mortgage  was  void,  as  againft  the  creditors, 
byj ™te  of  king  James,  the  bankrupt  continuing  in 
polieffion  of  the  hoys,  and  appearing  as  vifible  owner  of  them 
to  the  time  of  the  bankruptcy. — The  ftatute  of  21  Jac  I 
chap  1 9.  §  11.  fays.  Be  it  enaded,  That  if  at  any  time 
hereafter  any  perfon  or  perfons  fhall  become  bankrupt,  and, 
at  fuch  time  as  they  fhall  become  bankrupt,  fhall,  by  the 
con  fen  t  or  permiffion  of  the  true  owner,  or  proprietary, 
have  in  their  poffeffion,  orde*,  and  difpofition,  any  goods 
or  chattels,  whereof  they  fhall  be  reputed  owners,  and  take 
upon  them  the  fale,  alteration,  or  difpofition,  as  owners, 
that  in  every  fuch  cafe  the  commiffioners  are  to  difpofe  there¬ 
of  as  fully  as  any  other  part  of  the  bankrupt’s  eftate  ;  and,  in 
J*  *3»  commiffioners  have  a  power  to  difpofe  of  ’the 
bankrupt  s  eftate,  goods.  See.  in  mortgage,  upon  tender  of 
the  money  before  the  condition  broken.— They  infifted  that 
this  cafe  was  within  the  inconvenience  provided  againft  by 
the  ad  of  parliament,  feeing  it  gives  the  bankrupt  a  falle 
creditjin  order  to  the  defrauding  of  his  creditors. — Melmouth 
cited  Twine’s  cafe,  in  the  third  report  of  Fuzakerly  for  the 
plaintiff,  urging  that  it  would  be  very  inconvenient  to  tradef- 
men  if  they  were  obliged  to  difpofe  of  their  goods,  whenever 
they  wanted  to  raife  a  fum  of  money,-As  to  the  falfe  credit,' 
it  is  true  the  bankrupt  has  a  credit  by  continuing  in  poffeffion, 
but,  at  tiie  fame  time,  his  eftate  is  increafed  as  much  as  by 
the  money  he  received;  and  it  would  be  very  hard  if  the 
creditors  fhould  have  the  benefit  of  the  plaintiff’s  money,  and 
yet  at  the  fame  time  take  his  fecurity  from  him.— He  infifted 
that  the  fedion  before  cited  intended  only  fuch  goods  the 
property  of  which  was  abfolute  in  another  perfon,  and  not 
iuch  goods  as  were  mortgaged,  becaufe  in  the  13th  fedion 
it  is  laid  in  what  manner  the  commiffioners  are  to  difpofe  of 
lands  or  goods  in  mortgage. 

Lord  chancellor  faid,  that  as  this  was  not  a  fraudulent  tranf- 
aciion,  as  to  the  leafehold  eftate,  it  cannot  be  faid  that  the 
mortgage  of  the  hoys  is  to  be  confidered  as  fraudulent,  and 
therefore  1  wine’s  cale  is  different  from  this,  as  there  was  the 
appearance  of  fraud  in  that  cafe— As  to  the  hoys,  the  fingle 
queftion  is,  whether  this  tranfadion  is  within  the  ftatute  of 
king  James— The  bankrupt  continued  in  poffeffion,  and 
made  an  abfolute  bill  of  fale  to  one  of  his  fervants,  and  ap¬ 
peared  the  vifible  owner,  but  paid  the  intereft  for  the  14.00  I. 
pretty  regularly.  If  this  had  been  an  abfolute  bill  of  fale  to 
the  Plaintiff  of  thefe  hoys,  and  the  bankrupt  had  continued 
in  pofleffion  of  them  afterwards,  there  could  have  been  no 
oubt  but  that  would  have  been  within  the  ad  of  parliament  - 
but,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  the  bill  of  fale  is  fubjed  to  a  redemp- 
ion,  and  the  abfolute  property  is  certainly  not  in  the  mort- 
g  gee.  iet  in  law  the  mortgagee  is  confidered  as  abfolute 

Znfe;-“rherefo^.the  fafefl  wa>'>  faid  his  ,ord{hiP>  Is  to 
thmmhVr  ai  Wlt  un  rhn  meanms  of  the  a<3  of  parliament, 

otherwir  6  ^  at.the.fi|,ft  View  of  the  cafe,  his  opinion  was 
otnerw  fe.— In  this  view  of  the  cafe  it  appearing  that  the 

ea  eh  old  eftate  and  hoys  were  not  worth  the  mone°v  they  are 

thatTh^  W|th  bffmeTrtgagee’  What  reafon  couId  there 

bankninrPah  ffnftl0U  ^  the  PoflcIbon  continue  in  the 
anivrupt,  when  his  intereft  became  abfolute? — ’Tis  true  it 

was  kind  to  the  bankrupt ;  but  why  fhould  other  perfons 

fuller  by  h,s  kmdnefs?  And,  flnee  fomebody  mull  fuffer  it 

*  reafonabIe  he  who  hy  Lis  laches  occafions  this  queftion, 

'  fhould 
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fhould  be  the  perfon.' — This  daufe  is  not  built  fo  much  upon 
the  fraud,  as  the  inconvenience  that  would  arife,  if  perfons 
were  to  appear  as  vifible  owners  of  things  which  do  not  be¬ 
long  to  them. — The  other  fection,  in  relation  to  mortgages, 
does  not  alter  the  conftru&ion  of  this  claufe,  defendants 
fubmitting  to  be  foreclofed  of  the  leafehold  eftate. — Or¬ 
dered  the  mafter  to  fet  a  value  upon  it,  and  the  plaintiff  to 
come  in  for  the  refidue  under  the  commiffion,  and  no  cofts 
on  either  fide. 

The  fubftance  of  the  ftatutes  in  England  relating  to  bank¬ 
rupts,  is  as  follows. 

According  to  the  ftatute  of  13  Eliz.  cap.  7.  perfons  liable  to 
bankruptcy  are  thofe,  who  having  exercifed  trades  by  buying 
and  felling  wares,  depart  the  realm,  conceal  themfelves,  or  per¬ 
mit  themfelves  to  be  falfly  arrefted,  to  defraud  creditors. — The 
lord  chancellor,  upon  a  complaint  in  writing  againft  a  bank¬ 
rupt,  appoints  commiffioners  to  fell  the  bankrupt’s  lands,  as 
well  copy  as  free,  annuities,  goods,  chattels,  debts,  &c. — 
Commiffioners  have  power  to  convene  perfons  fufpedted  to 
have  any  of  the  bankrupt’s  effedls. — Perfons  refufing  to  dif- 
clofe,  or  detaining  lands,  Sic.  to  forfeit  double  the  value. — If 
the  perfon  indebted  abfent  himfelf  after  five  proclamations  by 
commiffioners,  to  be  out  of  the  king’s  protection,  and  perfons 
concealing  him  to  be  imprifoned  and  fined. — The  creditor 
not  fatisfied,  may  afterwards  take  his  courfe  at  law. 

Stat.  1  Jac.  c.  15.  By  this  ftatute  a  creditor  fhall  be  received, 
if  he  comes  in,  in  four  months. —  Grants  of  lands,  &c.  of  a 
bankrupt,  in  other  men’s  names,  except  to  children  upon 
marriage,  or  for  a  valuable  confideration,  void. — If,  upon 
warning  left  at  the  ufual  place  of  refidence  three  times,  the 
bankrupt  does  not  appear,  five  proclamations  to  be  made,  &c. 
—Refufing  to  be  examined,  fhall  be  committed. — Commit¬ 
ting  perjury  to  10  1.  prejudice  of  creditors,  to  Hand  in  the 
pillory. — Perfons  fufpe&ed  to  detain  any  of  the  eftate,  not 
appearing,  to  be  arrefted  ;  and  ftill  refufing,  to  be  committed. 
— Commiffioners  may  affign  debts,  &c.  to  the  creditors ; 
and  proceed  to  execution,  though  the  bankrupt  dies. _ Com¬ 

miffioners  to  render  the  bankrupt  an  account,  and  pay  over¬ 
plus,  &c. 

Stat.  2i  Jac.  I.  cap.  19. — Trading  perfons  and  fcriveners 
getting  protection,  except  of  members  of  parliament;  per¬ 
fons  endeavouring  to  compel  creditors  to  take  lefs  than  their 
due,  or  to  gain  time  beyond  fix  months,  and  efcaping,  &c. 
adjudged  bankrupts.— Bankrupt’s  wife  to  be  examined  on 
oath. — Bankrupt  fraudulently  concealing  to  ftand  in  the  pil¬ 
lory. — Commiffioners  may  break  open  a  bankrupt’s  houfe, 
chefts,  &c. — Another  man’s  goods  in  the  bankrupt’s  pof- 
feffion  to  be  diftributed. — No  refpeCt  to  be  had  to  debts  upon 
judgment,  recognizances,  or  fpecialties,  beyond  other  debts. 
Stat.  12  and  14  Car.  II.  cap.  24,  9,  Sec. — 10  W.  III.  cap. 
44.  Adventurers  in  the  Eaft-India  or  Guinea  company ;  and 
no  member  of  any  fociety  or  company  to  be  adjudged  a 
bankrupt,  in  refpeCt  of  his  flock ;  and  the  flock  not  liable  to 
foreign  attachment. 

Stat.  5  Geo.  II.  cap.  30.  Bankrupts  not  fubmittino-  to  be  ex¬ 
amined  thirty  days  after  notice,  and  not  difeovering  how 
they  have  difpofed  of  their  goods,  and  all  books,  papers,  &c. 
and  delivering  up  to  the  commiffioners  all  fuch  eftate 
&c.  except  their  wives  and  children’s  necefLry  wearing  ap¬ 
parel,  to  fuffer  as  felons. — Lord  chancellor  may  enlarge  the 
time  for  furrendering  to  fixty  days.— Commiffioners  to  fend 
for  perfons,  &c.  not  appearing,  or  refufing  to  be  fworn,  to 
be  committed. — On  certificate  of  the  commiffioners,  ’the 
bankrupt  to  be  apprehended.— Perfons  conforming,  to  be 
allowed  5  1.  per  cent. — No  advantage  to  bankrupts  giving 
above  100 1.  in  marriage  with  children,  unlefs  at  the  time 
they  could  fatisfy  their  debts. 

Bankrupts  removing,  concealing,  or  embezzling  any  mo¬ 
nies  or  effe&s  to  the  value  of  20  1.  guilty  of  felony.— Com¬ 
miffioners  to  affign  to  fuch  as  fhall  be  chofen  by  the  major 
part  of  the  creditors. — Affignees  before  appointed  refufing  to 
affign  over  to  them,  to  forfeit  ico  l.--Affignees  or  the  ma¬ 
jor  part  of  them,  to  compound  with  debtors.— No  commif¬ 
fion  of  bankruptcy  to  be  iffired  out,  unlefs  the  debt  of  one 
creditor  petitioning  amounts  to  150  1.  or  of  three  amount  to 
200  1.— And  bond  to  be  given  in  200  1.  penalty,  to  prove  the 
party  a  bankrupt.— Receivers  general  of  taxes,  &c.  to  have 
no  benefit  of  thefe  a£ts. 

Stat.  10  Ann.  cap.  15.  The  deferiptions  of  a  bankrupt  in  the 
a<ft2i  Jac.  I.  being  prejudicial  to  trade,  this  ftatute  makes 
all  deferiptions  of  bankrupts  void.— But  no  fale  of  eftates  to 
be  impeached. 

Stat.  5  Geo.  II.  cap.  30.  Bankrupts,  within  thirty  days  after 
notice,  fhall  furrender  themfelves  to  commiffioners,  and  con¬ 
form  to  the  ftatutes. — 1  he  commiffioners  to  call  before  them 
pertons  who  can  give  account  of  ads  of  bankruptcy,  Sic. 

'  ruftees  tor  the  bankrupt  and  others,  are  to  difeover 
trulls,  &c.  or  forfeit  xool. — Three  feveral  meetings  fhall  be 
appointed  by  the  commiffioners;  who  are  to  certify  fo  the  lord 
chancellor,  that  the  bankrupt  hath  conformed;  and  four 
parts  in  five,  in  number  and  value  of  creditors,  to  fwn  the 
certificate.— Commiffioners,  &c.  to  be  inrolled,  at  In  of 
'V or..  I. 


fice  eredled  for  that  purpofe;  and  the  commiffionc  s  to  have 
20  s.  per  diem,  &c. 

Stat.  6  Geo.  I  cap.  21.  and  7  Geo.  I.  cap.  3r.  A  bankrupt 
in  prifon,  on  execution  for  debt,  to  be  difeharged  producing 
his  certificate.— And  perfons  having  bills  or  notes  on  bank¬ 
rupts,  due  at  a  day  to  come,  are  intithd  to  dividends,  allow¬ 
ing  difeount,  at  5  1.  per  cent. 

Stat.  5  Geo.  II.  cap.  30.  Bankrupts  not  furrendering  in  forty- 
two  days,  and  not  difeovering  eftates,  adjudged  guTity  of  fe¬ 
lony  ;  but  the  lord  chancellor  may  enlarge  this  time  fif-v 
days  further.  They  are  to  deliver  all  book,  of  Team, 7 
writings,  &c.  to  affignees  on  oath  ;  and  be  allowed  5  1  per 
cent,  not  above  200  1.  if  pay  10  s.  in  the  pound,  and’  7! 
10  s.  per  cent,  not  above  250  1.  if  pay  12  s,  6  d.  in  the 
pound,  Sic. — And  the  body  of  the  bankrupt  only,  not  his 
future  eftate,  to  be  difeharged,  except  he  pays  15  s.  pei- 
pound. — Four  parts  in  five,  in  number  and  value  of  creditors 
are  to  fign  certificates,  &c. — Bonds  or  notes  given  to  con¬ 
tent  to  any  certificates,  to  be  void;  and,  if^any  creditor 
fuing  out  any  commiffion,  has  privately  more  than  others 
the  commiffion  fhall  be  furperfeded. — Bankrupts  to  be  appre¬ 
hended  on  a  commiffion  Blued,  &c. — Perfons  that  difeover 
their  eftates,  allowed  5  1.  per  cent.  — And  concealing  trulls 
fhall  forfeit  100!.  and  double  value. — Notice  muft  be  given 
to  creditors  to  meet  and  chufe  affignees,  prove  debts,  Sic. 
but  none  to  vote  where  a  debt  is  under  10  1. — New  affignees 
may  be  chofen  by  the  cieditors ;  and  affignees  after  the  end 
of  four  months,  and  within  twelve,  to  account,  and  dividend 
to  be  made ;  and  there  may  be  a  fecond  final  dividend  in 
eighteen  months,  &c. — Commiffioners  to  take  an  oath,  al¬ 
lowed  20  s.  a  day,  and  nothing  for  expences ;  and  attornie3 
bills  to  be  adjufted  by  a  mafter  in  chancery,  &c. 

Bankers,  brokers,  and  faffors,  are  fubject  to  ftatutes  of 
bankruptcy;  but  no  farmer,  grazier,  or  receiver-general  of 
taxes,  fhall  be  deemed  a  bankrupt.  Stat.  5  Geo.  li.  c.  30. 
continued  by  flat.  16  Geo.  II.  c.  17.  until  29  Sept.  1750,  kc. 
No  perfon  who  is  bona  fide  a  creditor  of  any  bankrupt’  for, 
or  in  relpeift  of,  goods  bona  fide  fold  to  fuch  bankrupt,  or  of 
any  bill  of  exchange  bona  fide  drawn,  negociated,  or  accepted 
by  fuch  bankrupt,  in  the  ufual  ordinary  courfe  of  trade,  fhall 
be  liable  to  repay  to  the  affignee  any  money  which  before  the 
fuing  forth  of  fuch  commiffion  was  bona  fide,  and  in  the  ufual 
courfe  of  trade,  received  by  fuch  perfon  of  fuch  bankrupt, 
before  the  perfon  receiving  the  fame  fhall  have  notice  that 
he  is  become  bankrupt,  or  is  in  infolvent  circumftances. 

The  obligee  in  any  bottomry  or  refpondentia  bond,  and  the 
2 fiured  in  any  policy  of  infurance  made  and  entered  into 
upon  a  valuable  confideration  bona  fide,  fhall  be  admitted  to 
claim,  and  after  lofs  to  prove  his  debt,  as  if  the  lofs  bad 
happened  before  the  date  of  the  commiffion  againft  the  obli¬ 
gor  or  infurer ;  and  the  bankrupt  fhall  be  difeharged  from  fuch 
bond  and  policy,  and  have  the  benefit  of  the  feveral  flatutes 
againft  bankrupts,  as  if  the  lofs  had  happened,  or  the  money 
had  become  payable,  before  the  date  of  the  commencement. 
Upon  thefe  ftatutes,  the  preceding,  and  all  other  adjudica¬ 
tions  in  our  courts  of  law  and  equity  are  founded,  the  judges 
being  the  proper  expofitors  of  all  aifts  of  parliament.  The 
variety  of  cafes,  which  have  occurred  upon  this  fubjeift,  is 
fo  great,  as  to  fill  a  large  volume  alone.  Wherefore,  v.e 
have  only  feleifted  the  more  eflential ;  and  added  fome  new 
cafes,  which  have  not  yet  been  authentically  reported,  and 
which  we  have  been  favoured  with  from  thofe,  whofe  judg¬ 
ment  in  taking  them  may  be  depended  on.  More,  we  ap¬ 
prehend,  will  not  be  expected  of  us  in  a  work  of  this  nature. 

The  laft  a<51  of  parliament  made  in  regard  to  bankrupts. 

Whereas  merchants,  bankers,  brokers,  fa&ors,  fcriveners,  and 
traders,  within  the  defeription  of  the  ftatutes  relating  to  bank¬ 
rupts,  having  privilege  of  parliament,  are  not  compellable  to 
pay  their  juft  debts,  or  to  become  bankrupts,  by  reafon  of  the 
freedom  of  their  perfons  from  arrefts  upon  civil  procefs;  and 
fome  doubts  have  aifo  arifen,  whether  in  cafes  of  bankruptcy, 
a  commiffion  can  be  fued  out  during  the  continuance  of  fuch 
privilege;  to  remedy  which  inconveniencies,  and  to  fupport 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  parliament,  and  good  faith  and  cre¬ 
dit  in  commercial  dealings,  which  require,  that  in  fuch  cafes, 
the  laws  fhould  have  their  due  courfe,  and  that  no  fuch  mer¬ 
chants,  bankers,  brokers,  fadlors,  fcriveners,  or  traders,  in 
cafe  of  aflual  infolvency,  fhould  by  any  privilege  whatever, 
be  exempted  from  doing  equal  juftice  to  all  their  creditors: 
be  it  enabled  by  the  king’s  molt  excellent  majefty,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  confent  of  the  lords  fpiritual,  and  tempo¬ 
ral,  and  commons,  in  this  prefent  parliament  aflembled,  and 
it  is  hereby  enadted  by  the  authority  of  the  fam^,  that  from 
and  after  the  eleventh  day  of  May,  one  thoufand  feven  hun¬ 
dred  and  fixtv-four,  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  any  fingle  creditor, 
or  two  or  more  creditors,  being  partners,  whofe  debt  or  debts 
fhall  amount  to  one  hundred  pounds  or  upwards,  and  for  any 
two  creditors,  whofe  debts  fhall  amount  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  or  upwards,  or  any  three  or  more  creditors,  whofe 
debts  fhall  amount  to  two  hundred  pounds  or  upwards,  of  any 
perfon  or  perfons  deemed  a  merchant,  banker,  broker,  fac¬ 
tor,  ferivener,  or  trader  or  traders,  within  the  defeription  of 
the  acts  of  parliament  relating  to  bankrupts,  having  privilege 
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of  parliament  at  any  time,  upon  affidavit  or  affidavits  being 
made  and  filed  on  record  in  any  of  his  majefty  s  courts  at 
Weftminfter,  by  fuch  creditor  or  creditors,  that  fuch  debt  or 
debts  is  or  are  juftly  due  to  him  or  them  rdpeftively,  and  that 
every  fuch  debtor,  as  he  or  they  verily  believe,  is  a  merchant, 
banker,  broker,  factor,  fcrivener,  or  trader,  within  the  de- 
fcription  of  the  ftacutes  relating  to  bankrupts,  to  fue  out  o 
the  fame  court  fummons,  or  an  original  bill  and  fummons, 
againft  fuch  merchant,  banker,  broker,  fadtor,  fcrivener,  or 
trader,  and  ferve  him  with  a  copy  thereof;  and  if  luch  mer¬ 
chant,  banker,  broker,  factor,  fcrivener,  or  trader,  (hall  not, 
two  months  after  perfonal  fervice  of  fuch  fummons,  (am  a- 
vits  of  the  debt  or  debts  having  been  duly  made  and  filed  as 
aforefaid)  pay,  fecure,  or  compound  for  fuch  debt  or  debts, 
to  the  fatisfadfion  of  fuch  creditor  or  creditors,  or  enter  into 
a  bond  in  fuch  fum,  and  with  two  fuch  fufficient  fureties,  as 
any  of  the  judges  of  that  court,  out  of  which  luch  lummons 
fhall  iffiie,  fhall  approve  of,  to  pay  fuch  fum  as  fhall  be  reco¬ 
vered  in  fuch  adfion  or  actions,  together  with  fuch  colts  as 
fhall  be  given  in  the  fame,  hethall  be  accounted  and  adju  ge 
a  bankrupt  from  the  time  of  the  fervice  of  fuch  fummons , 
and  any  creditor  or  creditors  may  fue  out  a  commiffion  again 
any  fuch  perfon,  and  proceed  therein  in  like  manner  as  again 

other  bankrupts.  ,, 

Provided  always,  and  it  is  hereby  declared,  that  this  adt  fhall 
not  extend,  or  be  deemed  or  conftrued  to  extend,  to  any  luch 
debt  or  debts  as  aforefaid,  contracted  before  the  eighth  day  o 
March,  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fixty-four;  any  thing 
herein  before  contained  to  the  contrary  thereof,  in  any  wife 
notwithftanding.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforefaid,  that  if  any  merchant,  banker,  broker,  fador,  fcrive¬ 
ner,  or  trader,  fhall  after  the  laft  day  of  this  feffion  of  par¬ 
liament,  commit  any  adt  of  bankruptcy,  that  then,  and  in  fuch 
cafe,  any  creditor  or  creditors  as  aforefaid,  may  fue  out  a  com¬ 
miffion  of  bankrupt  againft  fuch  merchant,  banker,  broker, 
factor,  fcrivener,  or  trader;  and  the  commiffioners  in  fuch 
commiffion,  and  other  perfons,  may  proceed  thereon  in  like 
manner,  as  againft  other  bankrupts;  any  privilege  of  parlia¬ 
ment  to  the  contrary  notwithftanding.  Provided  neverthelefs, 
and  be  it  enacted,  that  nothing  in  this  act  fhall  fubjedt  any 
perfon  intitled  to  privilege  of  parliament  to  be  arrefted,  or 
imprifoned,  during  the  time  of  fuch  privilege,  except  in  cafes 
made  felony  by  the  acts  relating  to  bankrupts,  or  any  of  them. 

Remarks. 


The  light  wherein  bankruptcies  are  confidered  in  France. 


The  French  make  a  diftindfion  between  a  bankruptcy  and  a 
failure,  they  judging  the  former  defigned  and  fraudulent,  a 
merchant  thereby  wickedly  intending  to  wrong  his  creditors, 
by  not  furrendering  his  effects,  till  he  had  fecreted  or  embezzled 
the  beft  part  of  them  :  whereas  a  failure  is  deemed  involuntary 
and  inevitable,  and  always  occafioned  by  real  misfortunes. 
They  reckon  that  a  man  has  failed  from  the  moment  he 
does  not  pay,  when  due,  the  bills  of  exchange,  which  he 
has  accepte  f,  or  does  not  return  the  money  to  thofe  whom 
he  may  have  furnifhed  with  bills,  which  are  returned  protefted  ; 
or  does  not  difcharge  his  promiffary  notes,  when  payable ;  ei¬ 
ther  by  reafon  of  misfortunes  in  trade,  or  that  he  cannot  get 
in  his  effects  in  time  to  comply  with  his  obligations. 

Such  a  failure  (or  ftoppage  of  payment,  as  we  frequently 
term  it  in  England)  though  it  greatly  flaggers  and  impairs  a 
trader’s  credit  and  reputation,  yet  it  does  not  brand  him  with 
that  infamy  fixed  on  a  fraudulent  bankrupt,  provided  he  pays 
his  creditors  to  the  full,  according  to  the  time  and  terms  of 
agreement  his  creditors  fhall  grant  him. 

1  here  is  another  kind  of  failure,  which  differs  from  a  frau¬ 
dulent  bankruptcy,  and  yet  is  reckoned  more  infamous  than 
that  which  we  have  been  mentioning.  This  is,  when  a  mer¬ 
chant  having  loft  the  greateft  part  of  his  eftate,  either  by 
fhipwreck  and  the  capture  of  his  vefiels,  or  by  the  bank¬ 
ruptcy  and  failure  of  others,  or  by  the  villainy  of  partners, 
or  any  other  accidents,  is  obliged  to  caufe  his  creditors  to 
lofe  part  of  what  he  owes  them,  and  to  require  time  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  refidue. 


When  a  merchant  difappears,  without  any  lawful  or  app 
rent  caufe,  and  is  not  feen  upon  the  Exchange,  this  is  ft 
to  be  a  failing  of  prefence  and  credit;  whence  the  wird  f; 
lure  is  derived.' 

'The  bankruptcy  or  failure,  in  France,  is  reckoned  to  coi 
mence  from  the  day  on  which  the  debtor  withdraws  or  a 
iconds,  or  on  which  his  effects  are  fealed. 

1  hofe  who  have  made  a  failure,  are  ob'iged  to  give  to  th< 
creditors  a  (late  of  the  account  figned  of  whatever  they  pc 
left,  of  all  they  owe,  and  of  all  that  is  due  to  them,  and 
reprefent  before  them  all  their  books  of  accounts  in  due  forn 
otherwife  they  will  be  deemed  fraudulent  bankrupts. 

I  a,ny  one  has  »'  any  manner  aided  or  affifted  a  fraudule 
bankrupt  he  incurs  the  penalty  of  a  fine  of  icoo  livn 
and  pays  double  the  amount  of  all  he  has  been  inftrumen 

flwll  £  ’  °r  d,eman,d  bTnd  what  ia  due  to  him  ;  all  whi 

o  ffiebnrdoPP  1Cd  C°  ‘he,  advantaSe  the  creditors,  accord!) 
to  the  ordonnance  of  the  month  of  March  1673. 


There  is  a  declaration  of  the  king  of  the  1 8th  of  November 
1702,  which  requites  that  all  conveyances  of  transfers  upon 
the  effects  of  merchants,  who  have  failed,  provided  they 
were  not  executed  ten  days,  at  leaft,  before  the  failure  is  pub- 
lickly  known;  and  liktwife  all  deeds  and  obligations  as  they 
fhall  execute  before  a  notary,  to  the  advantage  pf  any  one  of 
their  creditors,  or  to  contract  new  debts,  fhall  be  null  and 
void.  Moreover,  all  fentences  given  againft  them,  fhall 
not  procure  to  fuch  creditors  any  right  or  preference  before 
other  creditors,  who  have  only  notes,  or  bills  of  exchange,  or 
fuch  like  papers,  to  produce  as  vouchers  of  their  refpedtive 
debts  ;  unlefs  the  faid  deeds  and  bonds  were  made,  or  the 
faid  fentences  given,  ten  days,  at  leaft,  before  the  failure  was 
publickly  known. 

By  another  declaration  of  June  the  13th,  1716,  all  mer¬ 
chants,  traders,  bankers,  and  others,  who  break,  are  obliged 
to  depofit  a  particular  account,  the  truth  of  which  muft  be 
duly  attefted,  of  all  their  effedts  moveable  and  immoveable, 
as  alfo  of  all  their  debts,  together  with  all  their  books  of  ac¬ 
counts  and  vouchers,  into  the  rolls-office  of  the  confular 
jurifdidtion  of  their  dwelling  place,  or  of  the  next  place;  in 
default  of  which  they  fhall  not  be  admitted  to  make  any  con¬ 
trail,  agreement,  compofition,  &c.  with  their  creditors,  not 
to  make  an  advantage  of  any  fafe-condudt  granted  them 
by  their  creditors ;  but  fhall  be  liable  to  be  extraordinarily 
profecuted  as  fraudulent  bankrupts,  by  the  attornies-general, 
or  their  deputies,  and  even  by  any  one  of  their  creditors, 
without  the  confent  of  the  reft.  His  majefty  declaring,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  does  not  pretend  hereby  to  infringe,  in  the 
leaft,  the  privileges  of  the  confular  jurifdidtion  of  Lyons, 
which  fhall  be  preferved  and  kept  as  ufual. 

The  ordonnance  of  Henry  IV.  publiftied  in  the  year  1609, 
and  that  of  Lewis  XIV.  iffued  in  1673,  require  fuch  bank¬ 
rupts  to  be  proceeded  againft  extraordinarily,  and  punifhed 
with  death,  who  wilfully  and  wickedly  fecrete  their  effedts, 
or  fecure  them  under  borrowed  names,  by  falfe  Tales,  and 
fictitious  transfers. 

How  bankrupts  are  confidered  in  Holland, 

The  Dutch  have  the  fame  idea  of  the  word  bankrupt,  as  the 
French,  they  underftanding  thereby  a  trader  who  breaks  to 
grow  rich,  by  defrauding  of  his  creditors :  they  likewife 
make  the  fame  diftinction  between  a  failure  and  a  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  as  the  French.  In  the  former  cafe  they  are  without 
mercy,  in  the  other  they  are  very  merciful  and  benevolent, 
when  accompanied  with  the  circumftances  of  real  misfor¬ 
tunes,  and  not  with  want  of  integrity  or  ceconomy. 

In  order  to  make  due  inquifition  into  the  affairs  of  thofe  who 
fail  in  any  fhape,  they  have  eftablifhed,  at  Amfterdam,  a  court 
which  they  call  de  Kamer  van  de  Defolate  Boedels,  or  the 
Chamber  of  Defolate  Funds ;  the  ordonnance  in  regard  there¬ 
unto  is  as  follows. 

I.  This  court  confifts  of  five  capable  perfons,  who  are  chofea 
annually,  by  the  lords  juftices,  two  of  whom  muff  be  eledted 
from  the  elder  aldermen  of  the  city,  and  the  reft  muft  be  well 
experienced  in  commerce. 

II.  Two  of  thefe  commiffioners,  at  leaft,  are  continued  for 
three  years  fucceffively,  and  no  longer,  and  the  election  of  the 
reft  is  made  as  the  commiffioners  of  other  courts  are. 

III.  Thefe  commiffioners  meet  daily  to  attend  the  affairs  of 
infolvents. 

IV.  When  there  happens  any  infolvent  in  the  city  of  Am¬ 
fterdam,  or  under  its  jurifdidtion,  either  by  death,  or  failure, 
the  commiffioners  immediately  go  with  their  fecretary,  and 
take  an  exadt  inventory  of  all  the  effedts,  and  fecure  them 
for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors :  they  alfo  take  poffeffion  of 
the  books  and  papers  belonging  to  the  party. 

V.  After  which  they  appoint  two  or  more  truftees,  to  get  in 
all  the  effedts  and  debts  belonging  to  the  infolvent,  either 
within  or  without  the  jurifdidtion  of  the  city  or  country. 

VI.  Before  they  proceed  to  the  fale  of  the  infolvent’s  effects, 
they  commonly  ftay  about  fix  weeks,  or  longer,  if  the  in¬ 
folvent,  or  relations  of  the  deceafed,  defire  it,  that  time  may 
be  had  to  accommodate  things  with  the  creditors ;  during 
which  notwithftanding,  the  truftees  ufe  the  utmoft  diligence 
to  get  in  all  debts  due  to  the  infolvent,  and  to  procure  every 
advantage  to  the  creditors. 

VII.  And,  to  the  end  that  affairs  of  this  kind  may  be  proceed¬ 
ed  in  with  regularity,  all  merchants  or  others,  who  have  failed 
heretofore,  or  are  infolvable,  or  who  fhall  happen  to  fail 
hereafter,  and  their  heirs,  may  fnmmon  all  the  creditors  be¬ 
fore  this  court,  and  in  the  prefence  of  the  faid  commiffioners, 
or  the  greateft  part  of  them,  after  a  true  declaration  of 
the  ftate  of  their  affairs,  and  their  adtive  as  well  as  paffive 
debts,  they  may  endeavour  to  agree  for  the  payment  of  a  part 
or  the  whole,  or  to  give  fecurity  for  payment  at  fuch  time 
as  the  parties  {hall  think  reafonable. 

VIII.  The  minority  of  the  creditors  (hall  herein  be  governed 
by  the  majority,  which  fhall  be  three  quarters  of  the  credi¬ 
tors,  and  two  thirds  of  the  debt ;  cr  two  thirds  of  the  credi¬ 
tors;  and  three  quarters  of  the  debt. 

IX.  But  thofe  for  whom  fecurities  are  given,  fhall  not  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  agreement,  but  only  the  fecurities  themfelves, 

which 
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which  fhall  have  a  perfonal  a£t  for  their  indemnity,  and  even 
the  fame  right  as  the  perfonal  creditors. 

X.  All  who  declare  themfelves  creditors  of  an  infolvent,  fhall 
be  obliged  to  make  appear  what  is  due  to  them,  before  the 
commiffioners. 

XI.  No  agreement  begun  between  an  infolvent,  or  any  otie 
in  his  behalf,  and  his  creditors,  fhall  be  concluded  without 
the  confent  of  the  commiffioners. 

X1J.  An  agreement  between  infolvents,  or  their  heirs,  on 
the  one  part,  and  their  creditors  on  the  other,  being  made 
under  fufficieiit  fecurity,  and  ligned  by  the  creditors,  or  the 
greateft  part  of  them,  they  and  their  effects  {hall  be  difcharged 
by  the  court,  and  be  at  liberty  to  trade,  receive  and  pay,  the 
l'anle  as  before  the  failure,  on  paying  the  commifiioners  the 
expences  they  have  been  at,  according  to  their  diferetion  : 
notwithftanding  which,  if  it  be  afterwards  difeovered  that 
one  creditor  has  been  giatified  to  the  detriment  of  the  reft, 
thefe  agreements  are  dil'annulled. 

XIII.  The  perfons  failing  and  their  fecurities  fhall  be  bound 
to  depofit  fuch  agreement  with  the  commifiioners,  for  the  fe¬ 
curity  and  advantage  of  the  creditors  who  have  not  yet  figned 
it,  and  alfo  the  money  they  have  agreed  to  pay,  that  the  cre¬ 
ditors  may  receive  the  fame  of  the  commiffioners,  when  they 
come  to  fign  the  agreement  on  their  part. 

XIV.  However,  if  it  be  found  that  an  infolvent  of  his  heirs 
have  a£ted  fraudulently  in  making  the  agreement,  or  after 
fuch  agreement  fhall  be  known  to  have  concealed  any  books 
or  papers,  or  conveyed  away  their  effects,  or  made  any  under¬ 
hand  agreement  with  any  one  of  the  creditors,  fuch  difeharge 
given  by  the  commiffioners  fhall  not  only  be  let  aftde,  but 
the  parties  fhall  be  punilhed  according  to  the  nature  of  the  cafe. 

XV.  And  thofe  who  fhall  combine  with  the  infolvent,  and  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  creditors,  when  they  are  not  fo,  or  thofe  who  make 
demand  of  a  greater  fum  than  is  redly  due  to  them,  with  de- 
ftgn  to  wrong  the  juft  creditors,  and  give  advantage  to  the  in¬ 
folvent,  fhall  be  punifhed  as  deceivers,  and  alfo  condemned  to 
pay,  as  their  own  debt,  all  the  true  creditors. 

XVI.  After  the  expiration  of  the  fix  weeks’ aforefaid,  or  lon¬ 
ger,  according  to  the  diferetion  of  the  commiffioners,  and  no 
agreement  having  been  made  between  the  infolvent  and  his 
creditors,  the  truftees  fhall,  without  further  delay,  proceed  to 
the  fale  of  the  effects,  both  moveable  and  immoveable  ; 
the  latter  being  to  be  difpofed  of  only  by  the  aldermen, 
within  the  firft  of  November  and  the  fecond  of  February. 
But  the  merchandize,  furniture,  and  other  effeifts,  muft  be 
fold  publicly  by  audlion,  at  the  pleafure  of  the  commif¬ 
fioners.  But  in  cafe  there  is  any  merchandize  which  may  be 
judged  neceffary  to  be  kept  unfold,  by  reafon  of  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  rife  in  the  price  thereof,  or  for  any  other  good 
caufe,  which  the  truftees  fhall  reprefentto  the  commiffioners, 
the  fale  of  fuch  merchandize  fhall  be  poftponed  for  fome  time, 
but  not  otherwife. 

XVII.  Thefe  things  being  done,  the  commifiioners  fhall  fix 
a  day  for  all  the  creditors  to  meet,  who  live  in  the  city,  and 
elfewhere,  that  they  may  give  in  their  names,  and  their  demands, 
XVIII.  On  the  day  appointed  for  the  purpofes  aforefaid,  the 
commiffioners  fhall  proceed  firft  to  enquire  into  the  debt,  and 
of  the  preference  to  be  given  to  each  creditor  prefent,  whom 
the  commiffioners  fhall  endeavour  to  bring  to  an  agreement 
upon  that  head.  If  that  cannot  be  effetfted,  the  creditors  who 
difiigree,  fhall  be  obliged  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  com- 
jmiffioners,  within  fourteen  days,  their  demand,  article  by  ar¬ 
ticle,  with  the  neceffary  vouchers,  on  pain,  that  if,  within 
the  faid  time,  every  one  has  not  given  in  fuch  account,  he 
fhall  be  regarded  as  having  defifted  from  his  pretenfions,  and 
fhall  have  juftice  only  according  to  their  demand,  and  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  particulars  delivered  in  by  others.  Thofe  who 
within  the  faid  time  of  fourteen  days  fhall  have  furnifhed 
their  particulars,  may  demand,  in  fourteen  days  afterwards, 
the  fame  of  every  one,  who  has  given  them  in  ;  to  the  end 
that,  within  fourteen  days  following,  they  may  give  in  writ¬ 
ing  their  objections,  without  having  any  longer  term  granted 
for  that  purpofe.  But,  after  thefe  fourteen  days,  the  affair 
fhall  be  determined  by  the  commiffioners. 

XIX.  The  preference  to  be  given  to  the  refpedfive  creditors 
being  finally  fettled,  thofe  who  fhall  think  themfelves  injured, 
may  within  ten  days  after,  or  within  ten  days  after  they  have 
heard  of  fuch  determination,  appeal  to  the  court  of  aldermen, 
who  adjudge  ihe-matter  within  ten  days  of  fuch  appeal,  un- 
lefs  it  he  dropped, 

XX.  Afterwards  the  commiffioners  fhall  proceed  to  a  divi¬ 
dend,  or  diftribution.  Thofe  who  fhall  have  had  the  prefe¬ 
rence,  fhall  receive  their  debt,  upon  giving  a  proper  difeharge 
to  the  commifiioners,  according  to  the  amount  of  the  infol- 
vent’s  effects ;  and  the  money  remaining  fhall  be  diftrihuted 
among  the  other  creditors,  at  the  rate  of  a  fhilling  in  the 
pound-,  upon  giving  a  proper  difeharge. 

XXI.  If  a  tenant  of  any  houfe,  or  other  kind  of  dwelling, 
fails  between  the  months  of  May  and  the  firft  of  December, 
the  landlord  fhall  take  fuch  houfe  or  dwelling-place  to  himfelf, 
for  the  remaining  term  of  the  leafe,  and  fhall  difeharge  the 
infolvent  fund  thereof ;  fo  that  he  fhall  only  have  the  right  of 
preference  upon  the  effects  which  he  fhall  find  upon  the  pre- 
mitles,  for  the  rent  of  the  current  and  preceding  years,  aod 
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for  no  longer  time.  And,  for  what  fhall  appear  due  before,  !i(s 
fhall  edrne  in  as  a  creditor  with  the  reft. 

XXII.  But,  if  the  failure  happens  between  the  firft  of  Decem¬ 
ber  and  the  month  of  May  following,  the  rent  fhall  be  charged 
on  the  infolvent  fund  for  one  year,  beginning  from  the  month 
of  May,  unlefs  the  landlord  thinks  proper  td  take  the  houfe 
into  his  own  hands  for  the  fame  year. 

XXIII.  And,  as  the  benefit  of  the  creditors  confifts  in  firiifhi.hg 
their  affairs  as  foon  as  may  be,  thofe  creditors  who  would 
prove  then  debts,  fhall  henceforth  proceed  in  the  firfl  itiftanco/ 
againft  the  truftees,  who,  in  that  cafe,  will  be  defendants,  and’ 
on  the  other  hand  fhall  be  plaintiffs  againft  thofe  who  fhall  be 
debtors  to  the  infolvent. 

XXIV.  The  creditors  who  would  prove  their  debts,  and  till 
others  who  lay  claim  to  part  of  thofe  effefts,  fhall  be  obliged 
to  enter  theif  a£tion  againft  the  truftees  in  due  time,  before 
the  faid  preference  and  agreement  among  the  creditors  are  fet¬ 
tled,  and  before  the  fale  and  diftribution  of  the  infoivent’s  ef- 
feifts.  And  to  this  end  they  fhall  fummon  the  truftees  thrfee 
days  before- hand,  and  fend  them  their  refolution  with  the 
fummons  ;  as  hkewife  a  copy  of  the  particulars,  whereon 
their  demands  are  grounded  ;  and  in  cafe,  upon  the  day  ap¬ 
pointed,  thofe  who  made  fuch  demand  do  appear  before  the 
commiffioners,  the  truftees  fhall  he  acquitted,  and  the  expence 
thereof  paid  by  thofe  who  cited  them,  before  frefh  meafares 
can  be  taken  againft  them. 

XXV.  But  if  any  one  has  attached  the  efte£Is,  which  he  pfe- 
tends  to  have  claim  to,  he  fhall  be  ob  iged  to  fummon  the 
truftee  the  third  day  after  fuch  attachment,  arid  to  bring  his 
a&ion  under  the  penalty  of  being  nonfuited. 

XXVI.  The  truftees  being  fummoned  as  abcive,  arid  not  ap¬ 
pearing,  there  will  be  a  default  for  non-appearance,  and  there¬ 
upon  a  fecond  fummon  lfiued,  and  on  no  appearance  to  that, 
the  commiffioners  will  pafs  judgment  upon  the  matter,  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  vouchers  laid  before  them  by  the  party  alone  who 
does  appear,  and  the  truftees  fhall  only  be  condemned  to  pay 
the  cofts  of  the  procefs,  propter  contumaciam. 

XXVII.  When  the  truftees  appear  upon  fuch  fummon,  the 
caufe  fhall  be  argued  and  determined  dire£fly,  without  giving 
or  taking  any  further  day  to  anfwer,  unlefs  for  very  good 
caufe  the  commiffioners  fhall  think  the  fame  neceffary. 
XXVIII.  Provided  the  truftees  fummon  any  one,  as  before 
reprefented,  and  they  do  not  appear,  the  truilees  fhall  have 
the  fame  advantage  as  was  befote  given  againft  them,  and 
the  parties  fhall  be  obliged  to  pay  the  expence. 

XXIX.  But,  the  perfons  fummoned  not  appearing,  a  fecond 
fummon  is  granted  for  the  week  following,  and  not  appear¬ 
ing  the  fecond  time,  the  fummon  having  been  duly  executed, 
they  muft  give  provifional  fecurity,  and  have  a  third  fum- 
mon  ;  which  terminates  in  a  definitive  condemnation  of  the 
fecurity,  or  juftice  is  done  in  fome  other  manner. 

XXX.  But,  if  the  parties  fummoned  appear,  the  point  is  either 
concluded  then,  or  fome  day  the  next  week  following,  unlefs 
the  commiffioners  find  good  caufe  to  do  otherwife. 

XXXI.  The  truftees,  having  arfefted  any  perfon  or  effe£ls, 
fhall  be  obliged,  at  the  requiiition  of  the  party  fo  arrefted  or 
interefted,  within  three  days,  to  carry  on  the  profecution  be¬ 
fore  the  commiffioners,  in  order  to  make  their  demand,  and 
bring  the  matter  to  a  conclufion  ;  upon  which  the  perfon  ar¬ 
refted  then  anfwers,  or  takes  another  day  without  deviating 
from  the  provifional  fecurity,  provided  the  cafe  is  fo  circurti- 
ftanced :  but  the  perfon  arrefted,  or  interefted,  making  no  pro¬ 
fecution,  the  arreft  fhall  be  referred,  and  profecuted  at  the 
next  court,  according  to  cuftom. 

XXXII.  The  caufe  being  pleaded,  the  commiffioners  fhall  dif- 
pofe  of  the  principal,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  cafe  ;  and/ 
if  either  of  the  parties  fhall  appeal,  the  caufe  fhall  be  brought 
and  profecuted  before  the  court  of  aldermen,  who  fhall  finally 
determine  the  fame. 

XXXIII.  The  creditors  of  any  infolvent  being  diffatisfied 
with  the  proceedings,  and  the  ill  conduft  of  the  truftees, 
may  remonftrate  the  matter  before  the  commiffioners,  who 
fhall  caufe  the  truftees  to  come  before  them,  hear  thems 
and  fet  the  affair  in  a  juft  light,  according  as  the  cafe 
fhall  require. 

XXXIV.  The  perfons,  whom  the  faid  commiffioners  appoint 
truftees  in  regard  to  the  effects  of  the  infolvent,  fhall  be  ob¬ 
liged  to  give  good  fecurity  for  their  conduit,  at  the  diferetion 
of  the  commiffioners,  in  order  to  have  recourfe  to  fuch  fecu¬ 
rity,  in  cafe  of  male-adminiftration,  unlefs  the  truftees  were 
chofen  from  among  the  creditors. 

XXXV.  The  truftees  or  affignees  among  the  creditors  having 
received  any  money  belonging  to  the  infolvent  fund,  fhall  not 
keep  it  in  their  hands,  but  the  fame  fhall  be  immediately  deli¬ 
vered  to  the  faid  commiffioners. 

XXXVI.  And  thofe  truftees  who  fhall  be  called  upon,  fhall 
be  obliged  to  appear  before  the  commiffioners,  not  only  at  the 
end  of  their  adminiftration,  but  at  ail  times  before,  to  render 
an  account  of,  and  juftify  their  proceedings and,  being 
fummoned  for  this  purpofe,  they  fhall  be  obliged  at  the  firft 
order,  under  the  penalty  of  a  fine  of  three  guilders  ;  and,  if 
they  are  called  upon  a  fecond  time,  the  like  ;  and  the  third  i3 
a  fine  of  fix  guilders  ;  and  if  notwithftanding  they  fail  to  ap¬ 
pear,  and  do  not  render  up  their  accounts,  they  fhall  be  called 

upoti 
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upon  a  fourth  time  upon  pain  of  impriionment ;  afterwards 
the  commiffioners  frail  lay  the  matter  before  the  court  of  al¬ 
dermen.  .  n 

XXXVII.  At  the  end  of  the  adminiftration  of  the  truitees, 

when  the  faid  commiffioners  {hall  difcharge  them  of  their 
truft,  they  {hall  grant  them,  for  their  trouble,  what  they  judge 

proper.  4  „ 

XXXVIII.  Any  one  of  this  city,  or  under  its  junfdichon, 
defiring  to  give  Hp  his  effefls,  the  faid  commiffioners  frail 
take  meafures  to  fecure  them,  by  appointing  proper  perfons 
for  that  purpofe,  as  foon  as  warrants  of  fuch  ceffion  frail  be 
granted  to  the  creditors,  and  they  frail  be  informed  of  the 
validity  thereof,  in  order  to  lay  the  affair  before  the  court  of 

aldermen.  ... 

XXXIX.  In  order  to  prevent  all  abufes  and  villainies  which 
are  daily  praflifed  by  many,  in  the  requiring  and  profecuting 
the  warrants  granted  by  the  burgomafters  of  this  city,  &c.  wit 
intent  to  obtain  the  fecurity  of  the  body,  and  the  continuation 
thereof,  the  faid  commiffioners  frail  give  true  information 
of  the  ftate  of  the  fufpeched  perfons,  in  order  to  do  the  fame 
duly  before  the  burgomafters.  '  ' 

XL.  Any  one  being  fummoned,  he  frail  be  obliged  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  commiffioners,  in  default  of  which  he  frail 
pay  a  fine  of  fix  fols  for  the  firft  time,  twelve  for  the  fecond, 
and  twenty-four  for  the  third;  afterwards  the  commiffioners 
{hall  communicate  the  matter  to  the  court  of  aldermen,  and 
{hall  fend  one  of  their  officers  in  fearch  of  the  perfon. 

How  bankrupts  are  looked  on  in  China. 

When  any  man  becomes  a  bankrupt  in  this  country,  they 
throw  him  into  prifon  in  the  govenor’s  palace,  and  he  is  im¬ 
mediately  put  upon  the  declaration  of  his  effedls.  After  he 
has  been  a  month  in  prifon,  he  is  releafed  by  the  governor’s 
order,  and  proclamation  is  made,  that  fuch  a  one,  the  fon 
of  fuch  a  one,  has  confumed  the  fubftance  of  fuch  a  one ;  and 
that  if  he  has  any  effefls  in  the  hands  of  any  perfon,  in  any 
frape  whatfoever,  it  muft  be  made  known  in  the  term  of  a 
month.  In  the  mean  time  the  bankrupt  is  bamboo’d  *  on  the 
backfide,  if  difcovery  is  made  of  any  effects  of  his  ;  and  at 
the  fame  time  is  upbraided  with  having  been  a  month  in 
prifon  eating  and  drinking,  though  he  had  wherewithal  to  fa- 
tisfy  his  creditors.  He  is  chaftifed  in  the  fame  manner, 
whether  he  makes  any  declaration  of  his  effects,  or  not. 
They  reproach  him,  that  he  has  made  it  his  ftudy  to  get  by 
fraud  the  fubftance  of  private  perfons  into  his  hands,  and 
embezzle  it ;  and  that  he  ought  not  to  defraud  thofe  he  had 
dealings  with,  by  {tripping  them  of  their  property.  But  af¬ 
ter  all,  if  they  cannot  difcover  him  to  have  been  guilty  of  any 
fraud,  and  if  it  is  proved  to  the  magiftrate,  that  the  man  has 
nothing  in  the  world,  the  creditors  are  called  in,  and  re¬ 
ceive  a  part  of  their  debt  out  of  the  emperor’s  treafury.  Af¬ 
ter  this,  it  is  publicldy  prohibited  to  buy  of,  or  fell  to,  this 
man,  upon  pain  of  death,  that  he  may  not  defraud  any  of 
his  creditors  by  concealing  their  money.  If  difcovery  be 
made  that  he  hath  any  fums  in  the  hands  of  another,  and  if 
the  perfon  he  intrufts  makes  no  declaration  within  the  time 
limited,  he  is  bamboo’d  to  death,  and  nothing  is  faid  to  the 
proprietor  or  bankrupt.  The  fums  that  they  difcover  are 
divided  among  the  creditors,  and  the  debtor  or  bankrupt  muft 
never  more  concern  himfelf  with  trade. 

*  This  punilhment  is  fuch,  as  none  fcarce  ever  furvive ;  it  is  fo 
grievous,  that  no  perfon  in  all  China  may,  of  his  own  au¬ 
thority,  inflict  it  upon  another,  upon  pain  of  death,  and 
confifcation  of  his  goods. 
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There  are  three  things  which  all  men  of  judgment  and  ex 
perience  in  trade  allow  to  be  the  great  prefervatives  again: 
bankruptcy.  As, 

i.  A  thorough  frill  and  difcernment  in  the  whole  of  the  era 
ployment  wherein  a  perfon  may  be  engaged.  In  reward  t 
the  mercatorial  profeffion,  the  knowledge  and  judgment  re 
quifite  are  not  fo  narrow,  mean,  and  confined,  as^fome  ar 
wont  to  think.  For, 

According  to  what  i  have  reprefented  in  my  New  Mercantil 
Inftitution,  without  acquaintance  in  the  produce  and  manu 
failures  of  the  commercial  world,  and  in  the  laws  of  ourow 
and  foreign  countries  relative  to  general  trade;  without  abiii 
ties  to  obtain  the  beft  intelligence,  in  order  to  ftrike  the  criti 
cal  time  when,  and  where,  exportation  or  importation  fror 
nation  to  nation,  drawing,  remitting,  and  negotiating  fo 
reign  bills,  invite  to  the  beft  advantage  :  without  knowtedg 
of  the  dunes,  imports,  fubfidies,  drawbacks,  bounties,  and  al 
otij'r  charges  aid  allowances  at  home  and  abroad,  to  whic 
trade  is  lubjecf  it  is  impoffible  that  any  previous  calculatio; 
can  be  made,  whether  an  adventure  will  turn  to  account  o 
not.  If  the  merchant  be  not  thoroughly  frilled  in  foreig 
monies  and  exchanges,  as  alfo  in  foreign  weights  and  mea 
lures,  and  the  methods  of  reducing  thole  of  one  nation  reci 
procally  into  thofe  of  others,  how  frail  he  be  able  to  judtre  0 
foragn  invoices  and  accounts  of  fries?  and,  if  he  be*  nc 
perfedlly  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  arbitrating  the  forefo; 
exchanges  with  accuracy,  he  cannot  embrace  Thofe  benefit 
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which  their  perpetual  fluctuation  affords.  Nor  is  a  knowledge 
of  the  intrinfic  value  of  foreign  fpecie  lefs  neceffrry  than  of 
the  extrinfic  par,  or  the  arbitrational  prices  of  exchange,  in 
order  to  deal  occafionally  in  the  export  or  import  of  foreign 
coins,  and  bullion  gold  and  filver,  to  the  belt  advantage.  In 
fine,  the  merchant  deftitute  of  this  feries  of  information,  and 
talents  to  apply  it  to  the  moll  beneficial  purpofes  in' every 
frape,  can  never  hope  to  reap  any  confiderable  profit  from  his 
profeffion,  or  fuftain  the  character  he  bears  with  any  fort  of 
dignity.  He  muft  owe  his  fuccefs,  if  he  has  any,  to  fortu* 
na'te  hits,  and  unexpected  advantages ;  things  which  no  pru¬ 
dent  man  will  chufe  to  depend  upon  for  the  whole  profperity 
of  his  life. 

To  the  ignorant  in  thefe  matters,  commerce  is  but  a  garnet 
at  chance,  where  the  odds  are  againft  the  player.  But,  to 
the  accompli&ed  merchant,  it  is  a  fcience,  where  frill  can 
fcarce  fail  of  its  reward  ;  and,  while  the  one  is  wandering 
about  in  a  pathlefs  ocean,  without  a  compafs,  and  depends  on 
the  winds  and  tides  to  carry  him  into  his  port,  the  other 
goes  fteadily  forward,  in  a  beaten  track,  which  leads  him 
direitly,  if  no  extraordinary  accident  intervenes,  to  wealth 
and  honour. 

Whoever  turns  his  thoughts  on  the  ftupendious  circulation 
of  paper  property  throughout  the  world,  by  inland  and  foreign 
bills ;  on  the  various  cuftoms  and  ufages  eftablifred  among 
traders  in  their  money-negociations,  for  the  fupport  of  uni- 
verfal  credit;  cn  the  numberlefs  different  tranfrdfions  which 
diverfify  the  bufinefs  of  the  merchant ;  as  buying  and  felling, 
exporting  and  importing,  for  proper,  company,  or  commiffion 
account ;  drawing  on,  remitting  to,  and  freighting,  or  hire- 
ing  out,  {hips  for  various  parts  of  the  world  at  the  fame  time : 
whoever  duly  confiders  the  frill  in  figures  and  accountantfhip, 
requifite  to  adjuft  and  methodize  this  great  variety  of  tranf- 
aflions,  whereby  fuch  trader  may  always  have  the  true  repre- 
fentation  of  his  affairs  before  him  ;  together  with  the  judg¬ 
ment  to  conduit  fuch  a  complication  of  occurrences,  and  ad- 
drefs  to  maintain  a  general  correfpondence  in  our  own,  or  the 
more  univerfal  languages ;  cannot  but  fee  the  extent  of  a 
courfe  of  education  proper  to  form  fo  diftinguifred  a  charac¬ 
ter. — Notwithftanding  this,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
no  gentlemen  in  the  general  labour  under  greater  difadvan- 
tages  in  point  of  erudition  ;  which,  I  am  afraid,  is  one  prin¬ 
cipal  caufe  of  the  frequent  bankruptcies  amongft  thofe  who 
are,  perhaps,  the  moft  ufeful  fubjeils  in  the  community  ;  they 
being  the  great  inftruments  who  give  conftant  bread  and  em¬ 
ployment  to  the  mafs  of  the  people,  and  draw  treafures  into 
the  nation  from  the  remote  parts  of  the  world. 

Whether,  therefore,  the  eftablifrment  of  a  mercantile  college, 
or  a  well-regulated  feminary,  proper  for  the  breeding  up  out 
Britifr  merchants  with  every  defirable  advantage,  may  not  be 
worthy  the  confideration  of  fome  public-fpirited  perfons,  is 
humbly  fubmitted.  That  an  inftitution  fomething  of  this 
kind  is  greatly  wanted  in  England,  I  have  endeavoured  to  fhew 
at  large  in  the  before-mentioned  trail ;  and  I  heartily  wifr, 
that  my  poor  endeavours  in  the  public  fervice  may,  one  day, 
{Emulate  others  of  far  fuperior  abilities  and  advantages  to  at-' 
tempt  what  every  body  has  been  pleafed  to  approve  ;  notwith¬ 
ftanding  the  mean  and  bafe  artifices  which  have  been  ufed 
to  deprive  my  country,  in  that  frape,  of  the  benefit  of  my 
labours,  and  myfelf  of  the  advantages  of  twenty  years  ftudy 
and  application,  with  a  view  principally  to  the  eftablifrment 
of  that  mercantile  defign.  See  the  article  Mercantile 
College. 

By  the  plan  of  inftitution  in  the  beforementioned  treatife  will 
be  feen  the  qualifications  neceffary,  abfolutely  neceffary,  to 
form  the  accomplifted  Britifr  merchant :  and,  if  thofe  quali¬ 
fications  therein  enumerated  were  communicated  to  young 
perfons,  in  the  manner  propofed,  there  is  no  doubt  to  be 
made  but  the  art  of  merchandizing  would,  by  that  means 
have  been  greatly  advanced,  the  general  commerce  of  the 
kingdom  proportionably  extended,  and  much  fewer  bankrupts. 

2.  However,  the  beft  accomplifrments  for  trade  avail  little 
without  ceconomy  ;  for,  although  a  perfon  of  penetration 
and  addrefs  may  be  occafionally  extremely  fuccefsful,  yet  the 
man  of  prudence  frould  make  allowances  for  fuch  Ioffes  as 
the  keeneft  forefight  and  difcernment  Cannot  always  prevent: 
it  frould,  therefore,  be  always  confidered  that  the  debit,  as 
well  as  the  credit  fide  of  the  account  of  profit  and  lofs.  is  li¬ 
able  to  fwell. 

3.  But  nothing,  perhaps,  can  be  a  more  efteilual  preferva- 
tive  againft  failure  than  a  thorough  knowledge  in  figures  and 
accountantfliip.  It  is  not  neceffary,  indeed,  that  a  merchant 
engaged  in  large  concerns  frould 'keep  his  own  books,  as  he 
may  probably  employ  his  time  to  far  greater  advantage;  but 
it  is  indifpenfrbly  neceffary  that  he  frould  be  capable  of  doing 
fo.  Flow  is  it  poffible,  otherwife,  that  he  frould  be  able  to 
judge  when  they  are  kept  as  they  ought  to  be  ?  Nor  can  he 
be  capable  of  fo  infpe«5ling  them,  as  to  be  duly  acquainted 
witn  the  ftate  of  his  own  affairs. 

It  is  an  unbecoming  meannefs,  not  to  fay  a  confummate  folly, 
in  any  man,  whofe  fortune  is  daily  at  ftake,  to  deoend  upon 
others  to  give  him  wfiatthey  pleafe  for  the  ftate  of  his  affairs, 

]t,  1Sr  q  .v,  Proverbial  among  the  Dutch,  that  the  man 
vvho  fads  did  not  underftand  to  keep  his  accounts:  and  it  may 
be  truly  faid,  a  merchant  without  that  frill  is  in  as  bad  a 
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fixation  as  the  mariner  on  the  wide  ocean,  without  chart, 
compafs,  or  obfervation,  whereby  to  djreft  h;s  courfe. 

Both  the  French  and  the  Dutch  always  entertain  an  opinion 
of  a  fraudulent  bankruptcy,  when  there  are  no  juft  and  metho¬ 
dical  accounts' kept  by  traders;  for,  let  their  Ioffes  be  what 
they  will,  they  ought  fairly  and  uprightly  to  appear  through 
their  books,  and  from  the  teftimony  of  authentic  vouchers, 
bo  that  regular  and  upright  accounts  are  an  efte&ual  juftifi- 
cation  of  the  trader’s  conduft,  as  demonftrating,  whether  fkill 
and  ceconomy  have  been  wanting,  or  whether  only  fuccefs. 
if  the  latter  is  the  cafe,  he  is,  notwithftanding,  carefled  and 
fupported  ;  whereby  he  may  become  as  profperous  afterwards, 
as  he  was  otherwife  before.  This  alfo  is  the  cafe  in  Britain, 
and  indeed  in  all  nations  where  commerce  is  cultivated. 
Among  all  the  laws  relating  to  bankrupts  in  England,  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  met  with  any  that  injoined  fuch  traders 
who  are  within  the  ftatutes  to  keep  juft  and  regular  accounts 
of  their  tranfa&ions,  and  of  their  whole  income  and  expence, 
be  the  fame  in  whatfoever  fhape  it  fhall  happen  ;  yet  this 
feems  to  be  as  neceflary  a  law  as  any  relating  to  bankiunts; 
for,  if  an  omiffion  hereof  was,  among  other  things,  made  a 
fufficient  caufe  of  obftruddion  to  the  obtaining  of  their  cer¬ 
tificates,  it  might  have  a  happy  tendency  to  prevent  that  fre¬ 
quency  of  bankrupts  among  traders ;  feeing,  while  a  perfon 
had  the  true  ftate  of  his  affairs  always  before  him,  that  might 
prove  a  fafe  and  fteady  rudder  to  fteer  him  clear  of  thofe 
rocks  and  fhoals  whereon  he  might  otherwife  fplit. 

Another  fafeguard  againft  thofe  misfortunes  in  traffic  is  ho¬ 
nour  and  integrity  in  dealing,  honefty  being  the  beft  policy 
among  traders,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  mankind.  However 
great  the  temptation  to  a£t  otherwife  may  often  be  in  the 
way  of  traffic,  yet,  in  the  long-run,  the  trading  trickfter  is 
frequently  catched  in  his  own  toils:  for,  as  it  requires  more 
art  to  be  roguifh  than  otherwife,  fo  that  art  is  daily  liable  to 
detediion,  and  lofs  of  reputation ;  whereas  fo  extraordinary 
is  the  power  of  juftice  and  honour  in  commerce,  efpecially 
when  united  to  prudence  and  fkill,  that  it  proves  the  fource 
of  a  boundlefs  credit  to  a  trader  ;  and,  credit  in  traffic  an- 
fwering  the  end  of  money,  fuch  trader  may  be  faid  to  be  rich, 
in  proportion  as  he  is  juft  and  upright ;  for  an  extenftve  cre¬ 
dit,  wifely  managed,  cannot  fail  to  be  produdive  of  extenfive 
riches. 

It  does  not  feem  to  be  that  refined  policy,  that  fome  flatter 
themfelves  with,  for  a  rich,  overgrown  trader  to  engage  in 
combinations  and  ingroffings,  and  other  unfair  and  illegal 
practices,  in  order  to  opprefs  and  ruin  young  beginners. 
Perfons  of  this  unnatural  ftamp  have  frequently  undone  them¬ 
felves  by  attempting  the  deftrudion  of  others ;  for  the  mean 
art  of  underfelling,  in  view  to  monopolize,  is  not  lefs  hazar¬ 
dous  than  dilhonourable  ;  and,  when  fuch  a  one  comes  to 
misfortunes,  he  is  as  little  pitied  as  the  cruel  ruffian  going  to 
the  gallows.  As  people  in  trade  are  never  too  low  to  rife, 
fo  they  are  never  too  high  to  fall.  A  man  in  trade,  though 
ftanding  himfelf  fecure,  fhould  have  a  benevolent  concern  for 
thofe  who  mifearry,  and,  inftead  of  fcheming  at  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  others,  fhould  ftretch  out  the  arm  of  affiftance  to  thofe 
who  would  follow  his  wife  and  induftrious  example. 

I  have  known  a  merchant  as  much  diftinguifhed  for  his 
generofity  and  humanity  as  for  his  equity  and  profperity  in 
his  negotiations.  Inftead  of  ftudying  the  low  craft  of  oppref- 
fion,  in  order  to  injure  the  young  beginner,  his  greateft  joy 
confided  in  railing  young  people  of  good  behaviour  and  pro- 
mifing  talents.  He  took  few  apprentices  with  large  fortunes, 
or  large  premiums,  becaufe  he  was  wont  to  fay,  I  hat  thofe 
who  had  great  fortunes  wherewith  to  begin,  needed  not  that 
help  to  throw  them  into  bufinefs  like  people  of  fmall  ones. 
It  was  his  maxim,  therefore,  to  breed  abundance  of  fuch 
young  people  in  his  counting- houfe,  and,  after  three  or  four 
years  accomplifhment  under  his  judicious  eye,  to  tranfplant 
them  to  foreign  counting-houfes,  among  his  correfpondents : 
and,  if  their  conduft  was  approved,  he  fome-how  made  it 
for  the  intereft  of  thofe  houfes  to  take  fuch  young  people  into 
the  partnerfhip.  By  which  means,  he  not  only  exercifed  his 
natural  principle  of  good-will  to  mankind,  but  fo  attached 
thofe  objeifts  of  his  benevolence  to  his  intereft,  that  he  found 
his  account  in  dealing  with  thefe  foreign  houfes.  So  that  he 
experienced  it  to  prove  the  more  beneficial  policy  to  raife, 
rather  than  deftroy,  the  fortunes  of  young  people  who  merited 
his  regard. 

Nor  was  this  his  pra£lice  abroad  only.  In  order  to  be  well 
ferved  by  his  manufacturers,  and  indeed  by  all  with  whom  he 
had  dealings,  he  ever  ftudied  their  intereft  in  conjunction 
with  his  own.  Thus  any  poor  man’s  fon  who  fell  in  his  way, 
and  had  any  thing  of  a  promifing  turn  ;  or  any  fkilful,  honeft 
manufacturer,  &c.  was  fure  to  have  fupport  from  him  :  he 
would  offer  them  money  on  eafy  terms ;  and,  if  they  proved 
induftrious  and  deferving,  his  purfe  was  always  open  to  them. 
By  which  fingular  management,  both  gratitude  and  intereft 
proved  motives  to  his  being  well  ferved  in  the  qualities  of  the 
goods  he  exported,  they  being  as  well  fold  abroad  as  well 
bought  at  home. 

His  conduCt,  in  regard  to  imports,  was  equally  peculiar. 
His  buyers  were  tradefmen  of  his  own  choice,  rather  re¬ 
markable  for  induftry  than  fortune  :  thofe  never  failed  of  what 
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credit  and  reafonab’e  indulgence  they  flood  in  need  of.  Such 
behaviour  faved  many  from  bankruptcy,  but  had  no  tenden¬ 
cy  to  occafion  it;  yet  there  are  many  traders  who  are  as  dif- 
tinguifhable  for  their  cruelty,  as  this  worthy  gentleman  was 
for  a  dilpofition  diametrically  the  reverfe.  This  honeft  po¬ 
licy  fo  warmly  attached  all  whom  he  dealt  with  to  his  intereft 
at  home,  as  well  as  abroad,  that  it  is  little  to  be  admired  that 
fo  wife,  and  fo  good,  a  man  accumulated  what  riches  and  ho¬ 
nour  he  pleafed.  1  his  example  (hews  the  true  ufe  of  money 
and  fagacity  in  the  arts  of  commerce  ;  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
will  be  followed  by  many,  which  will  certainly  make  the 
rich  ftill  richer,  and  the  poor  happy.  This  is  a  fpecies  of 
charity  which  brings  its  prefent  reward  with  it ;  but,  as  the 
poet  fays, 

Such  who  in  life  opprefs,  and  then  bequeath 

Their  goods  to  pious  ufes  at  their  death  ;  ' 

Are  like  thofe  drunkards  being  laid  to  fleep, 

Who  belch  and  vomit  what  they  cannot  keep. 

There  is  nothing  has  a  greater  tendency  to  failure  in  trade, 
than  a  tradefman’s  being  obftinate  and  felf- fufficient  in  his 
own  opinion,  and  quarrelfome  and  litigious  among  his  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  thofe  with  whom  he  has  concerns  in  trade.  f  hat 
trader  muft  be  in  the  road  to  ruin  of  whom  it  is  faid,  that 
he  catches  at  every  advantage  from  thofe  he  deals  with, 
wrangles  without  reafon,  quarrels  without  provocation,  dif- 
putes  trifles,  and  goes  to  law  without  juftice. 

He  that  will  feelc  juftice  in  the  law,  ought  to  be  firft  certain 
that  he  can  obtain  the  fame  in  no  amicable  way.  The  law 
was  not  defigned  to  promote  broils  and  confufion  among  man¬ 
kind,  but  to  prevent  them. 

Tradefmen  who  have  thefe  fquabbles  generally  upon  their 
hands,  are  as  difeontented  within  themfelves  as  they  are  con¬ 
temptible  in  the  eyes  of  others.  A  man  that  is  always  pay¬ 
ing  lawyers  bills,  reading  over  bills  in  Chancery  exhibited 
againft  him,  is  of  a  difpofition  very  unfit  for  commerce, 
which  requires  the  man  to  be  calm  and  unirritated  ;  other- 
wife  his  bufinefs  muft  fuffer,  and  all  prudent  men  will  as  fol- 
licitoufly  avoid  dealing  with  a  litigious  trader,  as  with  one 
who  has  got  the  plague  ; 

Law-fuits  avoid,  with  as  much  ftudious  care 

As  you  would  dens  where  hungry  lions  are ; 

And  rather  put  up  injuries,  than  be 

A  plague  to  him  who'd  be  a  plague  to  thee. 

Law-fuits  and  contentions  in  trade  are  fometimes  unavoidable  : 
unlefs  the  defendant  will  fuffer  depredations  upon  his  property, 
he  is  under  the  neceffity  of  defending  himfelf,  and  feeking 
protection  from  the  law.  For  a  man  to  defend  himfelf  againft 
the  ftrife,  contention,  and  villainy  of  others,  is  not  to  be  liti¬ 
gious ;  that  character  is  due  to  the  aggreffor ;  for  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  moft  quiet  and  inoffenfive  man  to  defend  himfelf, 
when  offenfively  attacked.  The  querulous  lawing  trader  is 
the  contempt  of  the  rich,  and  the  averfion  of  his  poorer  neigh¬ 
bours  ;  the  fcandal  of  his  trade,  and  the  terror  of  his  cuftom- 
ers.  The  prudent  trader  will  not  reject  the  following  maxims. 

1.  Not  to  decline  or  delay  paying  a  juft  debt,  if  able,  but 
to  pay  it,  without  giving  any  man  caufe,  or  putting  him  to 
the  charge  of  fuing  for  his  own. 

2.  Nor  to  give  any  man  trouble,  though  for  a  juft  debt, 
where  there  is  any  probability  of  obtaining  it  without,  nor 
till  all  reafonable,  quiet,  and  friendly  methods  are  tried  to 
avoid  it. 

3.  When  neceffitated  to  ufe  the  violence  of  a  legal  profecu- 
tion,  yet  to  do  it  with  tendernefs,  without  expofing  the  debtor 
more  than  needs  muft  ;  and  above  all,  without  putting  him  to 
more  than  neceffary  charges.  This  fhews  a  juft  reluClance  to 
the  thing;  in  which  cafe  the  defendant  is  juftly  anfwerable  for 
all  the  evil  which  he  brings  upon  himfelf.  The  difereet  trader 
will,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  prevent  a  decifion  at  law  ;  if  it  be 
poffible,  he  will  bring  all  differences  to  a  friendly  accommo¬ 
dation,  by  expoftulation,  by  applications,  by  arbitration,  and 
even  by  abating  fometimes  much  of  his  demands'  for  peace- 
fake. 

f  or  men  to  make  a  difpute  at  law  become  a  formal  quarrel, 
engage  their  paffions  in  the  difference,  and  turn  their  trade- 
breaches  into  breaches  of  charity  and  breaches  of  temper,  is 
to  put  off  the  Chriftian  and  the  man  of  fenfe  together. 

This  way  of  going  to  law  had  a  terrible  event  a  few  years 
ago  in  this  nation,  and  left  a  bloody  precedent,  viz.  in  the 
late  duke  Hamilton  and  the  lord  Moliun  :  they  had  contended 
many  years  at  law  about  an  eftate;  but  meeting  occafionally, 
while  the  fuit  was  depending,  the  heat  of  the  legal  procefs 
broke  out  in  an  illegal  flame  ;  they  differ  in  words,  give  and 
return  difobliging  expreffions ;  this  kindles  their  paffion  ;  both 
hot,  both  brave  ;  they  quarrel,  a  challenge  enfues ;  they  both 
meet,  both  fight,  and  are  both  killed.  'This  is  the  cafe,  tho’ 
not  carried  to  fo  fatal  a  length,  with  all  who  go  to  lav/  about 
trifles,  and  carry  on  their  fuits  with  animofity  :  tHey  go  to 
law,  like  Hamilton  and  Mohun,  and,  if  they  had  courage  to 
engage,  would  put  it  to  the  like  iffue.  Nothing  has  a  greater 
tendency  to  the  ruin  of  traders,  and  all  ethers,  than  this  un- 
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fcappv  difpofition  ;  and  nothing  is  more  contemned  among  the 
wife^and  honeft  part  of  mankind.— In  tine,  a  litigious  trader 
lives  in  a  kind  of  warfare  among  his  fraternity  ;  whereas  com¬ 
merce  fbouJd  be  the  general  bond  of  good  will,  as  it  is  the 
grand  fource  of  their  temporal  weltare. 

]3Ar’TISM,  a  ceremony  pradtifed  at  fea  in  long  voyages,  on 
thofe  perfons  who  pafs  the  tropic  for  the  firft  time,  as  alfo 
on  the  merchant-Ihips  that  have  not  palied  it  before. 

The  baptifm  of  Ihips  is  a  very  plain  ceremony,  and  is  per¬ 
formed  by  wafhing  it  all  over  only  with  fea-water ;  but  that 
cf  perfons  is  more  formal  and  myfterious,  as  Iball  be  related 
hereafter;  but  neither  is  performed  without  giving  the  fhip  s 
company  fomething  to  drink  and  caroufe.  With  regar  to 
the  baptizing  of  the  fhip,  the  feamen  think  they  have  a  rig  t 
to  cut  off  the  fhip’s  beak-head,  unlefs  the  captain  or  mailer 
redeems  it,  by  giving  them  feveral  bottles  of  brand)',  and 
money.  This  prefent,  which  the  mailer  makes  them,  is  not 
reckoned  an  average,  nor  are  the  freighters  accountable  for 
it,  but  only  the  proprietors  or  owners  of  the  fhip. 

As  for  the  baptifm  of  perfons,  it  is  performed  after  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner : 

The  melt  ancient  of  the  feamen,  who  have  already  crofted 
the  line,  or  the  tropic,  being  oddly  dreffed,  with  his  face 
blackened,  a  comical  cap  on  his  head,  the  journal,  or  fome 
other  fea-book,  in  his  hand,  and  followed  by  feveral  other 
failors,  each  with  fome  kitchen  utenfil  inlfead  of  a  weapon, 
comes  by  beat  of  drum,  and  places  himfelf  gravely  on  a  feat 
prepared  for  thatpurpofe  upon  deck,  at  the  foot  ot  the  main- 
maft. 

Before  this  drole  magiftrate  every  perfon,  not  yet  initiated  into 
thofe  mylleries,  comes  and  fwears  that  he  will  caufe  the  fame 
ceremony  to  be  obferved,  whenever  opportunity  offers.  If  fuch 
a  perfon  pays  down,  or  promifes,  fome  gratification,  he  gets 
off  clear  for  his  prefent,  and  has  only  a  few  drops  of  water 
fprinkled  over  him.  But  the  others,  as  well  as  the  common 
failors,  are  in  a  manner  drowned  with  pails  full  of  water, 
kept  ready  for  that  purpofe,  in  calks  or  buckets.  The  fhip 
and  cabbin-boys,  are  put  under  a  bafket,  where  they  are 
foaked  with  water  at  pleafure  ;  and,  in  memory  of  fo  curious 
a  ceremony,  are  compelled  to  whip  one  another,  which  they 
do  foundly.  The  money  paid  is  either  (hared  among  the 
fhip’s  company,  or  kept  to  buy  fome  refrefhment  at  the  firft 
convenient  place  they  come  to. 

BARATRY,  or  BARRETRY,  according  to  the  common 
law  of  England,  fignifies  the  moving  and  maintaining  of 
fuits  in  difturbance  of  the  peace,  and  the  taking  and  detain¬ 
ing  of  houfes,  lands,  &c.  by  falfe  inventions.  The  word  ba- 
raterre  in  French,  fignifies  mifdemeanor,  fraud,  deceit.  It  is 
derived  fiom  the  old  word  barat,  which  fignified  any  impofi- 
tion  :  whence  they  alfo  faid  baratter,  to  impofe  upon  one. 

In  marine  commerce,  baratry  fignifies  the  Healing,  im- 
bezzlmg,  or  any  ways  altering  of  merchandizes,  by  the  maf- 
ter  or  company  of  a  fhip ;  and,  in  general,  all  the  tricks, 
frauds,  or  male  pradices,  which  they  pretty  often  ufe,  in  or¬ 
der  to  defraud  the  owner  of  the  fhip’s  cargo,  or  other  per 
fons  concerned  in  it. 

By  the  28th  article  of  the  fixth  title  of  the  third  book  of  the 
ordonnance  of  the  marine  in  France,  publifhed  in  Auguft 
168 r,  it  is  ordered,  that  the  infurers  fhall  not  be  obliged  to 
make  good  the  Ioffes  and  damages  which  fhips  or  merchan¬ 
dizes  lhall  have  fuffered  through  the  fault  of  the  mafler  and 
crew,  unlefs  by  the  policy  they  were  made  anfwerable  for 
the  mailer  or  captain’s  baratry. 

The  penalties  of  baratry  are  mentioned  in  the  fame  ordon 
nance,  in  the  firft  title  of  the  fecond  book,  in  the  following 
articles. 

Article  20.  The  mailer  who,  without  any  neceffity,  took 
money  upon  the  body,  victualling  or  fitting  out  of  his  fhip, 
or  who  Ibid  merchandizes,  engaged  the  rigging,  or  fet  down 
In  his  accounts  or  memorandums  fiClitious  averages  or  ex- 
pences,  is  obliged  to  pay  them  in  his  own  name,  declarer 
unworthy  of  the  mafterfhip,  and  banilhed  from  the  harbour 
where  he  ufed  to  dwell. 

Article  32.  All  mailers  of  Ihips  are  prohibited  to  fell  again 
the  victuals  of  their  fhips,  and  to  imbezzle  or  conceal  them, 
upon  pain  of  corporal  punifhnlent. 

Article  35.  If  a  mailer  fails  a  wrong  courfe,  commits  any 
theft,  or  fuffers  any  to  be  committed  on  board  his  fhip,  or 
fraudulently  gives  occafion  to  the  alteration  or  feizing  of  the 
merchanoizes,  or  of  the  fhip,  he  is  to  fuffer  corporal  pu 
mlbment.  r 

Article  36.  A  mafter  who  is  convicted  of  delivering  a  fhip 
to  the  enemy,  or  to  have  wilfully  caufed  it  to  be  fhipwreckeJ 
or  .oft,  is  to  be  punilhed  with  death. 

Baratry,  in  a  marine  fenfe,  is  in  England,  when  the  mafter 

0t,au  ^L  Vr  l'le  mariners5  cheat  the  owners  or  infurers, 
whether  by  running  away  with  the  fhip,  finking  her,  deferr¬ 
ing  her,  or  imbezzling  the  cargo. 

If  goods  delivered  on  fhipboard  are  imbezzled,  all  the  mari- 
iiers  ought  to  contribute  to  the  fatisfadlion  of  the  party  that 

°.  .  .‘s  &°°  s>  y  1  e  maritime  law,  and  the  caufe  is  to  be 
tried  in  the  admiralty.  1  Lill.  368. 

A  mafter  of  a  fhip,  if  a  minor,  undertaking  to  bring  goods 
from  any  place  abroad  to  England,  if  he  waltes  and  confumes 
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them,  he  may  be  profecuted  in  the  court  of  admiralty,  though 
he  be  an  infant.  Roll’s  Abf.  53c* 

And,  where  a  fhip  was  infured  againft  the  baratry  of  the 
mafter,  &c.  in  an  aCtion  brought  thereupon,  the  jury  found 
that  the  fhip  was  loft  by  the  fraud  and  negligence  of  the 
mafter:  the  court  held,  that,  if  the  mafter  run  away  with 
the  fhip,  or  imbezzle  the  goods,  the  merchant  may  have  the 
aCtion  againft  him  ;  for  it  is  reafonable  that  merchants,  who 
hazard  their  flocks  in  the  foreign  traffic,  fhould  fecure  them- 
felves  in  what  manner  they  think  proper  againft  baratry  of 
the  mafter,  and  all  other  frauds;  and  this  mull  be  intended 
fraud  in  the  mafter,  not  a  bare  negleCt :  and  they  all  agreed 
that  fraud  is  baratry,  though  not  named  in  the  covenant; 
but  negligence  might  not.  Mod.  cafe  230,  231. 

Baratry  of  the  mariners  is  a  difeafe  fo  epidemical  on  fhip- 
board,  that  it  is  very  rare  for  a  mafter,  be  his  induftry  never 
fo  great,  to  prevent  it ;  a  fpan  of  villainy  on  fhipboard  foon 
fpreads  out  to  a  cloud,  for  no  other  caufe  but  of  that  circular 
encouragement  that  one  knavilh  mariner  gives  another. 
However,  the  law  does  in  fuch  cafes  impute  offences  and  faults 
committed  by  them  to  be  negligence  in  the  mafter;  and,  were 
it  otherwife,  the  merchant  would  be  in  a  very  dangerous  con¬ 
dition.  Molloy. 

The  reafons  why  they  ought  to  be  refponfible  are,  for  that 
the  mariners  are  of  their  own  chufing,  and  under  his  cor¬ 
rection  and  government,  and  know  no  other  fuperior  on  fhip¬ 
board  but  himfelf;  and,  if  they  are  faulty,  he  may  correCt 
and  punifh  them,  and  juftify  the  fame  by  law  :  and  likewife, 
if  the  faCt  is  apparently  proved  againft  them,  may  reimburfe 
himfelf  out  of  their  wages.  Roll’s  Abridg.  533. 

And  therefore,  in  all  cafes,  wherefoever  the  merchant  loads 
aboard  any  goods  or  merchandizes,  if  they  be  loft,  imbezzled, 
or  any  other  ways  damnified,  he  muft  be  refponfible  for 
them ;  for  the  very  lading  them  aboard  makes  them  liable, 
and  that  as  well  by  the  common  law  as  the  law  marine.  1  Ven. 
190,  238.  Raym.  220.  1  Mod.  85. 

Nay,  if  his  mariners  go  with  the  fhip-boat  to  the  key  or 
wharf,  to  fetch  goods  on  fhipboard,  if  once  they  have  taken: 
charge  of  them,  the  mafter  becomes  immediately  refponfible, 
if  they  fteal,  lofe,  damnify,  or  imbezzle  them.- 
A  mafter  of  a  fhip  is  more  than  one,  who,  for  his  knowledge 
in  navigation,  fidelity,  and  diferetion,  hath  the  government 
of  the  fhip  committed  to  his  care  and  management;  and,  by 
the  common  law  (by  which  properties  are  to  be  guided)  he 
hath  no  property,  either  general  or  fpecial,  by  the  conftitut- 
ing  of  him  a  mafter  ;  yet  the  law  looks  upon  him  as  an  offi¬ 
cer,  who  muft  render  and  give  an  account  for  the  whole 
charge,  when  once  committed  to  his  care  and  cuftody  ;  and, 
upon  failure,  to  render  fatisfaClion  :  and,  therefore,  if  mif- 
fortunes  happen,  either  through  negligence,  wilfulnefs,  or 
ignorance  of  himfelf,  or  his  mariners,  he  muft  be  refponfible. 

In  Chancery. 

A,  mafter  of  a  fhip,  fo  appointed  by  B,  owner,  treats  with' 
the  plaintiff  to  take  the  fhip  to  freight  for  80  tons,  to  fail 
from  London  to  Falmouth,  and  fo  from  thence  to  Barcelona, 
without  altering  the  voyage;  and  there  to  unlade,  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  rate  per  ton :  and,  to  perform  this,  the  mafter  obliges 
the  fhip,  and  what  was  therein,  valued  at  300I. ;  and,  accord¬ 
ingly,  a  charter-party  was  made  and  fealed,  between  the 
mafter  and  the  merchant ;  but  the  owners  of  the  fhip  were 
no  parties  thereunto.  The  mafter  deviates,  and  commits  ba¬ 
ratry,  and  the  merchant,  in  efteift,  lofes  his  voyage  and  goods  ; 
for  the  merchandize  being  fifh,  came  not  till  Lent  was  paft, 
and  were  rotten.  The  merchant’s  factor  thereupon  fueth  the 
mafter  in  the  court  of  admiralty  at  Barcelona,  and,  upon  appeal 
to  a  higher  court  in  Spain,  hath  fentence  againft  the  mafter 
and  the  fhip  ;  which  coming  to  his  hands  (viz.  the  merchant’s 
hands)  the  owner  brings  an  action  of  trover  for  the  fhip:  the 
mafter  fues  in  Chancery  to  flop  this  fuit,  and  another  fuit 
brought  for  the  owner  for  freight,  claiming  deductions  out  of 
both,  for  his  damages  fuftained  by  the  mafter,  for  the  breach 
of  the  articles  by  the  mafter  ;  for,  if  the  owner  gives  autho¬ 
rity  to  the  mafter  to  contrail,  he  fhall  bear  the  lofs ;  but,  in 
cafe  of  bottomry,  after  a  voyage  begun,  the  mafter  cannot 
oblige  the  owner  beyond  the  value  of  the  fhip  :  but  this  cafe 
is  on  contract. 

Lord  chancellor.  The  charter-party  values  the  fhip  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  rate,  and  you  fhall  not  oblige  the  owners  farther,  and 
that  only  with  relation  to  the  freight,  not  to  the  value  of  the 
fhip ;  the  mafter  is  liable  to  the  deviation  and  baratry,  but 
not  the  owners  ;  elfe  mailers  fhould  be  owners  of  all  men’s 
fhips  and  eftates.  Mich.  29  Car.  II. 

But,  where  the  mafter  of  the  fhip  took  beef,  fails.  &c.  on 
credit,  and  failed,  the  owners  were  obliged  to  pay,  and  not 
allowed  to  defend  themfelves  by  infilling  that  the  mafter  was 
liable  only,  and  that  they  had  given  him  money  to  pay  the 
plaintiff.  He  is  but  their  fervant,  and,  where  he  buys,  they 
are  liable,  and  continue  fo,  if  he  has  not  paid  the  creditors, 
though  they  gave  him  money  for  that  purpofe.  2  Vern.  643- 
If  any  fault  in  the  mafter  or  mariners  be  committed  in  any 
port,  haven,  river,  or  creek,  or  any  other  place  which  is 
mfra  corpus  co  mi  tat  us.  the  common  law  fhall  have  jurildic- 
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tion  to  anfwet  the  party  damnified,  and  not  the  admiralty  [Tee 
AdmiraltyJ  but,  if  the  fame  be  committed  fuper  aitum 
mare,  the  admiralty  fhall  havejurifdi&ion  of  the  fame  ;  yet, 
jf  it  be  on  a  place  where  there  is  divifum  imperium,  then,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  flux  or  reflux,  the  admiralty  may  challenge ; 
the  other  of  common  right  belonging  to  the  common  law. 

5  Co.  1707.  Mod.  891.  916. 

The  common  law  is  the  over-ruling  jurifdicfion  in  this  realm  ; 
and  they  are  to  intitle  themfelves  well  who  would  draw  a 
thing  out  of  it.  Lord  Raym.  272. 

And,  therefore,  as  foon  as  merchandizes  and  other  commo¬ 
dities  are  put  aboard  the  fhip,  whether  fhe  be  riding  in  port, 
haven,  or  any  other  part  of  the  feas,  he  that  is  exercitor  navis 
is  chargeable  therewith ;  and  if  the  fame  be  there  loft  or 
purloined,  or  fuftain  any  damage,  hurt,  or  lofs,  whether  in 
the  haven  or  port  before,  or  upon  the  feas,  after  Ihe  is  in  her 
voyage  ;  whether  it  be  by  mariners,  or  by  any  other  through 
their  permiffion  ;  he  that  is  exercitor  navis  muft  anfwer  the 
damage,  for  that  the  very  lading  of  the  goods  aboard  the  fhip* 
does  fubjeft  the  mafter  to  anfwer  the  fame.  F.  Naut.  caup. 
flab,  leg.  1.  fee.  2,  3,6,  7.  And  with  this  agrees  the  com¬ 
mon  law,  where  it  was  adjudged,  that  goods  being  fent  aboard 
a  fhip,  and  the  mafter  having  figned  the  bills  of  lading  for 
the  fame,  the  goods  were  flowed,  and,  in  the  night,  divers 
perfons,  under  the  pretence  that  they  were  prefs-mafters,  en¬ 
tered  the  Ihip,  and  robbed  her  of  thefe  goods;  the  merchant 
brought  an  a&ion  at  the  common  law  againft  the  mafter  ; 
and  the  queftion  was,  whether  he  fhould  anfwer  for  the  fame  ? 
It  was  alledged,  on  his  part,  that  there  was  no  default  or  ne¬ 
gligence  in  him,  for  he  had  a  fufficient  guard  ;  the  goods  were 
all  locked  up  under  hatches ;  the  thieves  came  as  prefs- 
mafters,  and  by  force  robbed  the  Ihip  ;  and  that  the  fame  was 
vis  major,  and  that  he  could  not  have  prevented  the  fame  : 
and,  lallly,  that  though  he  was  called  mafter,  or  exercitor 
navis,  yet  he  had  no  fhare  in  the  fhip,  and  was  but  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  fervant,  adling  for  a  falary. — But,  notwithftanding, 
it  was  adjudged  for  the  plaintiff ;  for  at  his  peril  he  muft  fee 
that  all  things  be  forth-coming  that  are  delivered  to  him,  let 
what  accident  foever  happen  (the  ad  of  God,  or  an  enemy, 
perils  and  dangers  of  the  fea,  only  excepted)  he  being  look¬ 
ed  upon  by  the  law  as  a  common  carrier;  and  that,  though 
he  receives  a  falary,  yet  he  is  a  known  and  public  officer,  and 
the  plaintiff  hath  his  election  to  charge  either  mafter  or  own¬ 
er,  or  both,  at  his  pleafure,  but  can  have  but  one  fatisfac- 
tion.  Molloy. 

Thomas  Knight,  Efq;  againft  Richard  Cambridge. 

This  cafe  (hewing  the  nature  of  baratry,  I  (hall  give  it  at 
large,  as  delivered  by  lord  Raymond. 

Cambridge  brought  a  writ  of  error,  upon  a  judgment  given 
againft  him  in  the  Common-Pleas,  in  an  adtion  brought  by 
the  plaintiff  upon  a  policy  of  infurance  of  the  fhip  Riga  Mer¬ 
chant,  at  and  from  Port  Mahone  to  London.  And  ferjeant 
Braithwaite  for  the  plaintiff  in  error  infilled,  that  the  judg¬ 
ment  was  erroneous,  becaufe  the  breach  was  ill  affigned :  be- 
caufe  the  policy  was,  that  the  defendant  Cambridge  Ihould  in- 
fure  the  faid  fhip,  among  other  things,  againft  the  baratry  of 
the  mafter,  and  all  other  dangers,  damages,  and  misfortunes, 
■which  fhould  happen  to  the  prejudice  and  damage  of  the  faid 
fhip;  and  the  breach  affigned  was,  that  the  fhip,  in  the  faid 
voyage,  per  fraudem  &  negligentiam  magiftri  navis  praediftae 
depreffa  &.  fubmerla  fuit,  &  totaliter  perdita  &  amiffa  fuit, 
&  nullius  valoris  devenit.  This,  he  infilled,  was  not  within 
the  meaning  of  the  word  baratry,  but  the  breach  Ihould  have 
been  exprefs,  that  the  Ihip  was  loft  by  the  baratry  of  the 
mafter.  Befides,  the  owner  of  the  goods  has  a  remedy  againft 
the  owners  of  the  Ihip,  for  any  prejudice  he  receives  by  the 
fraud  or  negledl  of  the  mafter ;  and,  therefore,  there  is  the 
lefs  reafon  the  infurer  Ihould  be  liable.  Befides,  if  the  word 
baratry  Ihould  import  fraud,  yet  it  does  not  import  negleft ; 
and  the  fa£t  here  alledged  is,  that  the  Ihip  was  loft  by  the  fraud 
and  negledl  of  the  mafter.  But  the  court  was  unanimoufly  o : 
opinion,  that  there  was  no  occafion  to  aver  the  fa£l  in  the 
very  words  of  the  policy,  but,  if  the  facl  alledged  came  within 
the  meaning  of  the  words  in  the  policy,  it  is  fufficient.  Now 
baratry  imports  fraud,  Du  Frefne  Gloffar.  verbo  barataria, 
fraus,  dolus  :  and  he  that  commits  a  fraud,  may  properly  be 
faid  to  be  guilty  of  a  negledl,  viz.  of  his  duty.  Baratry  of  a 
mafter  is  not  to  be  confined  to  the  mailer’s  running  away  with 
the  Ihip  ;  and  the  general  words  of  the  policy  ought  to  be 
conftrued  to  extend  to  lolles  of  the  like  nature  as  thofe  men¬ 
tioned  before  :  now  lolles  arifing  from  the  fraud  of  the  mafter, 
are  of  the  fame  nature  as  if  he  had  run  away  with  the  Ihip, 
fuppofing  baratry  was  to  be  confined  to  that,  which  it  is  not, 
becaufe  it  imports  any  fraud.  And  judgment  was  affirmed; 
April  27,  1724.  Lord  Raym.  1349. 

BARB,  a  Barbary  horfe.  Barbs  are  very  much  efteemed  for 
their  ftrength  and  their  fwiftnefs,  and  more  Hill,  perhaps,  on 
account  ot  their  fcarcity.  They  are'  commonly  of  a  Him 
fhape,  and  have  very  thin  legs.  They  are  ufed  both  for  the 
faddle  and  for  coiches;  and  they  make  exceeding  good  ftal- 
lions  for  ftuds.  In  order  to  diftinguilh  them,  they  ufe  in 
France  to  hang  under  the  horfe’s  throat,  efpecially  to  coach- 


horfes,  a  kind  of  beard  made  of  horfe-hair,  commonly  eyeJ 
red. 

The  French  confuls,  who  refide  in  the  tawns  of  Barbary,  6a 
pretty  often  Ihip  off  barbs,  either  for  the  ufe  of  perfons  of 
quality  who  defire  them,  or  which  they  fend  into  France  for 
their  own  account.  But  fkilful  judges  do  not  much  value  the 
horfes  that  are  thu3  fent  over,  there  being  always  many  bad 
ones  among  them  ;  becaufe  the  confuls,  whatever  good  inten¬ 
tions  they  may  have,  are  commonly  much  better  Ikilled  in 
other  trades  than  that  of  horfe-flelh. 

When  the  French  king  would  have  barbs  for  his  ftuds  or 
ftables,  he  commits  the  care  of  buying  them  to  one  of  his 
grooms,  or  equerries,  who  commonly  paffes  for  an  envoy  to 
the  African  princes,  notwithftanding  which  title  he  is  obliged 
to  pay  duty  for  the  horfes  he  buys. 

That  duty  is  not  the  fame  in  all  places,  and  there  are  often 
great  extortions  pradifed,  before  the  horfe  be  on  Ihipboard, 
thofe  barbarians  having  no  other  view  but  to  impofe  upon  the 
Europeans  who  trade  with  them.  At  the  Baftion  of  France 
13  piafters  are  paid  for  duty  of  exportation  for  every  horfe, 
namely,  10  to  the  governor,  two  to  the  captain,  and  one  to 
the  interpreter. 

BARBARY  in  general.  This  vaft  trad  of  ground  is  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean  fea,  which  divides  it 
from  Europe  ;  orrtheeaft  by  Egypt,  on  the  fouth.  by  Sara  or 
the  defart,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  Atlantic,  or  weftern  ocean. 
It’s  utmoft  extent  from  eaft  to  weft,  that  is,  from  cape  Non, 
on  the  moll  weftern  coaft  of  Morocco,  to  the  confines  of 
Egypt,  is  almolt  37  degrees,  that  is,  from  io  degrees  weftern 
to  a6i  degrees  eaftern  longitude,  or  about  2200  miles:  as 
for  it’s  breadth  from  north  to  fouth,  it  is  very  unequal ;  rn 
fome  parts  not  above  6  or  7  degrees ;  and  where  wideft,  as 
from  cape  Non,  above-mentioned,  to  Tangier,  not  above  10 
degrees,  or  600  miles ;  but,  we  muft  obferve,  that  moft 
geographers  have  given  it  a  much  greater  extent  both  ways ; 
fome  of  them  as  far  as  4000  miles  in  length,  and  1200  in 
breadth  ;  which  can  only  be  meant,  including  the  creeks  and 
windings,  which  are  too  precarious  and  unknown  to  be  de¬ 
pended  upon. 

Barbary  is,  next  to  Egypt,  the  moft  fruitful,  trading,  and 
populous  part  of  Afric.  The  foil  abounds  with  plenty  and 
variety  of  grain  and  fruits,  efpecially  citrons,  oranges,  dates, 
figs,  olives,  grapes,  pomegranates,  almonds,  &c.  in  all  which 
the  inhabitants  drive  a  confiderable  traffic,  as  well  as  in  coral, 
Morocco  leather,  Barbary  horfes,  and  other  commodities, 
as  we  fhall  have  occafion  to  mention  in  the  trade  of  each  par¬ 
ticular  kingdom.  The  air  is  temperate,  though  hot,  being 
refrefhed  by  conftant  breezes  from  the  Mediterranean. 

The  kingdom  of  Barca,  under  the  government  or  bafhaw- 
fhip  of  Tripoli,  being  for  the  moft  part  a  barren  defert,  and 
having  no  commerce  of  any  confequence  ;  it  will  not  be  ex¬ 
pelled  to  have  any  place  in  this  work. 

The  kingdom  of  Tripoli. 

Tripoli  Proper,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterrane¬ 
an,  on  the  eaft  by  Barca,  on  the  fouth  by  the  Sara,  or  Great 
Defart,  and  on  the  weft,  partly  by  Tunis,  and  partly  by  Bi'e- 
dulgerid.  It  is  varioufly  divided,  as  firft,  into  maritime  and 
inland,  or  into  five  principal  provinces  or  diftrifts,  viz. 

1.  Tripoli,  properly  fo  called.  2.  Effab.  3.  Meffellata. 

4.  Mzerata,  or  Mezerata,  or  the  antient  Cyrenaca ;  and 

5.  Barca,  or  antient  Marmorica,  now  part  of  this  baffiaw- 
fhip.  It  hath  a  great  number  of  cities  in  each  of  the  four 
former  provinces,  and  fome  of  them  very  large,  trading, 
and  populous,  as  well  in  the  inland,  as  on  the  coafts ;  but 
chiefly  in  the  latter,  where,  befides  their  feveral  manufac¬ 
tures  and  commerce,  they  carry  on  the  piratical  bufinefs  to 
great  advantage  to  themfelves,  though  to  the  great  hazard  and 
lofs  of  the  European  nations  trading  on  the  Mediterranean. 
According  to  this  diftinftion  of  maritime  and  inland,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  cities  in  the  former  are,  1.  In  Tripoli  Proper,  Copez, 
Bibana,  Znora,  Zavia,  Cgarbia,  tower  of  Arzaria,  Zouaga, 
or  Old  Tripoli;  the  New  Tripoli,  Lebeda  Tagara,  and 
fome  few  of  lefs  note. 

2.  In  the  province  of  Mozarat,  or  Mzerata,  the  capital  Tu- 
bia  Ziliten,  &c. 

3.  On  the  gulph  or  bay  of  Sidra,  Colbene,  Smetda,  Sbica, 
Arcadia  Serte,  Naim,  Tini,  Porto  de  Sabi,  Stagno,  Zoara, 
Zamera,  Corcaura,  Mirelle,  alias  Millie,  Bernich,  Bengafi, 
and  Tolometta  ;  the  three  laft  on  the  coaft  of  Derna. 

In  the  inland  part  of  Tripoli  Proper,  the  chief  places  are 
mount  Riaina,  mount  Fiffato,  mount  Gefren,  or  Guefon  ; 
the  towns  of  Tarona,  or  Taorbona  ;  the  other  parts  in  Ibai 
Valid,  Mefda,  and  mount  Guibet  or  Atlas  ;  which  laft  di¬ 
vides  it  from  the  kingdom  of  Faifan,  the  country  of  Haicha, 
the  defart  of  Ezzab,  the  territory  of  Benofetta,  fo  called 
from  it’s  capital,  a  fm all  town  ;  and  the  defart  of  Ouguila, 
or  Auguila  ;  in  which  are  Auquela  the  capital,  Siv-ab,  or  St. 
Rio,  and  the  mount  Muyes, 

Tripoli  Proper,  which  we  begin  with,  not  as  being  the 
next  in  courfe  to  Barca,  but  on  account  of  its  being  the  moft 
confiderable  province  in  this  ftate  ;  it  hath  Tunis  on  the  weft, 
from  which  it  is  parted  by  the  river  Captz,  or  Caps,  which 
rifes  out  of  a  Tandy  defart  on  the  fouth,  near  mount  Vaffalat, 
and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean. 


There 


BAR 


BAR 


There  is  a  very  hot  fpring  near  the  town  of  Albiamma,  which 
is  conveyed  thither  by  an  aqueduft  ;  but  the  water  is  Jo  hot 
and  fulphureous,  that  it  is  hardly  drinkable,  till  alter  it  hath 
been  expofed  twenty-four  hours  to  the  air.  Near  the  iprmg 
is  a  pool  called  the  i.  eper’s-lakc,  becaufe  it  cures  that  diuem- 
per.  This  city  did  once  vie  with  Tunis,  and  is  affirmed  to 
have  excelled  it  in  the  quantity  of  gold,  filver,  pearls,  and 
precious  {tones,  befides  other  forts  of  rich  commodities,  it 
had  alfo,  we  are  told,  near  one  hundred  and  fifty  different 
trades  belonging  to  the  filk-manufa&ures,  befides  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  others  belonging  to  that  of  the  camblets,  cotton,  and 
other  fiuffs.  At  prefent,  all  thefe  branches  of  traffic  are  much 
decayed  ;  it  now  chiefly  confifts  in  the  great  quantities  of  allies 
brought  thither  by  the  Arabians,  and  moftly  bought  up  by 
the  French,  for  making  glafs  and  foap.  . 

'  Capes,  or  Caps,  Cabez,  Cafez,  fuppofed  the  anticnt  I  a- 
cape,  is  a  good  large  town,  well  walled  and  fortified,  and 
fituate  on  a  bay. of  it’s  name,  defended  by  a  flout  fort,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  hot  river  before-mentioned.  It  made  a  veiy  great 
figure  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  but  underwent  fo  many 
{Range  vicilfitudes  from  the  Goths,  and  other  barbarous  na¬ 
tions,  and  is  at  prefent  fo  much  expofed  to  the  excurfions  of 
the  Arabs,  that  it  is  only  inhabited  by  a  parcel  of  poor  fiiner- 
men  and  hufbandmen  ;  but  the  foil  about  it  is  very  Tandy  and 
barren,  and  produces  but  a  little  com,  and  fome  dates. 

The  gulph  of  Sidra.  This  large  bay,  ant.ently  called  Syrtis 
Magna,  lies  on  the  fame  coaft,  between  the  country  of  Mia- 
rata  on  the  weft,  and  the  kingdom  of  Barca  on  the  eaft,  and 
hath  the  defart  of  Serte  on  the  fouth.  _  . 

They  fcarcelv  carry  on  any  trade,  but  that  of  fiflnng  and  pi” 
racy.  Yet  fome  few  there  are,  both  here  and  at  Mfarata, 
who  trade  in  European  commodities,  which  they  fend  into 
the  country  of  the  blacks,  and  exchange  them  for  negro-flaves, 
civet,  and  mufk,  which  yield  them  a  coniiderable  profit  in 
Turky. 

The  country  of  Faisan,  or  Fassan. 

South  of  Tripoli,  and  between  it  and  Sara,  or  the  defart,  is  the 
couhtry  of  Faifan,  or  Faflan,  a  diftrifft  under  it’s  own  par¬ 
ticular  government,  and  containing  twenty-eight  cities  or 
towns,  one  the  capital  of  it’s  name,  and  about  one.  hundred 
villages.  The  country  abounds  in  dates,  and  the  inhaDitants 
are  efteemed  rich,  efpecially  by  the  trade  they  drive  in  negro- 
flaves. 

Juft  weftward  of  Faifan,  is  the  fmall  territory  of  Gadamis, 
or  Gudemis,  on  the  confines  of  Biledulgerid,  and  Vhergela 
on  the  weft.  It  is  a  very  rich  diftrid,  under  a  government 
of  it’s  own,  and  drives  a  confiderable  trade  in  Haves  and  dates. 

The  kingdom  of  Tunis. 

This  is  the  country,  which  formerly  was  the  once  celebrated 
republic  of  Carthage ;  and  which,  in  the  utmoft  extent  of 
it's  conquefts,  contained  a  much  larger  territory  than  it  hath 
fince,  or  doth  now,  it  antiently  poffpfling  the  provinces  of 
Conftantina,  Bugia,  Tripoli,  Tunis,  and  Fzzab,  and  ftretch- 
ing  along  the  coafts,  above  1 20  leagues.  It  hath  fince  loft 
them  all,  except  that  of  it’s  own  name,  and.  is  reduced  now 
within  a  very  little  compafs,  being  bound  on  the  eaft  by  Tri¬ 
poli,  on  the  weft  by  the  river  Gualdibarbar,  which  parts  it 
from  Conftantina,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Biledulgerid.  So  that 
it’s  utmoft  extent,  from  eaft  to  weft,  is  only  from  the  7  min. 
30  deg.  to  11  min.  30  deg.  of  eaft  longitude,  or  at  molt 
60  leagues,  and  about  135  from  north  to  fouth. 

The  foil  and  climate  is  much  the  fame  with  that  of  Tripoli, 
except  that  it  is  a  little  more  fertile  towards  the  weft,  being 
watered  by  fome  good  rivers. 

The  Moorifh  kings,  whilft  in  pofteffion  of  this  country,  ufed 
to  coin  feveral  forts  of  money  ;  as  particularly  thofe  called 
fultanins,  which  were  of  gold,  and  weighed  about  twenty- 
four  carats ;  the  rofaras,  which  were  of  filver,  and  of  a 
fquare  figure.  They  ufe  likewife  the  afpers,  dubbes,  and 
barbas,  which  bear  the  fame  price  here  that  they  do  at  Al- 
gier.  The  greateft  commerce  confifts  in  oil,  olives,  dates, 
foap,  kali  or  afhes,  oftrich  feathers,  camels,  and  horfes. 
Olives  they  have  in  fuch  plenty,  that  they  can  fend  vaft 
quantities  of  oil  abroad,  and  make  their  charcoal  of  the 
wood  ;  which  is  almoft  the  only  one  they  have  for  that,  or 
any  other  ufe.  Their  many  vallies,  between  thofe  high 
mountains,  afford  plenty  of  corn,  fruit,  and  pafture ;  and 
they  breed  great  quantities  of  horfes  and  camels,  which  fell 
here  very  cheap. 

They  abound  likewife  with  variety  of  game,  as  well  as  of 
wild  beads.  Their  rivers  afford  them  plenty  of  fifh  ;  as  for 
other  provifion,  fuch  as  rice,  pulfe,  &c.  they  are  forced  to 
have  them  from  abroad. 

Tunis  is  faid  to  owe  moft  of  it’s  ffrengtb  and  beauty  to  the 
Arabs,  who  came  hither  from  Carthage,  where  they  did  not 
think  themfelves  fo  fafe,  and  raifed  it  to  that  degree  of  gran¬ 
deur  and  ftrength  it  hath  fince  appeared  in  ;  for  the  many 
revolutions  it  hath  undergone  from  the  Vandals,  Arabs,  Spa¬ 
niards,  Turks,  Sic.  had  reduced  it  to  a  very  low  and  mean 
condition.  It  is  now  fo  populous,  that  it  is  computed  to  con¬ 
tain  ten  thoufand  families,  and  three  thouiand  fhops,  where 
they  fell  linnen  and  woollen  ;  and  the  Venetians  and  Genoefe 
are  the  two  European  nations  that  drive  the  greateft  com¬ 
merce  with  them.  A  great  part  of  the  inhabitants,  both 


within  the  city  and  fuburbs,  are  employed  in  the  linnen  mi- 
jiufaclure,  which  is  here  the  fineft  in  all  Africa  ;  their  thread 
being  the  moft  delicate  and  beft  twilled  ;  and  it  is  of  this  that 
they  weave  that  fuperfine  cloth,  of  which  they  make  thofe 
turbans  called  tunecis,  fo  highly  efteemed  by  the  Turks  and 
Moors.  But  their  moft  advantageous  bufineis  is  piracy,  in 
which  they  excel  their  neighbours,  efpecially  in  the  number 
of  chriftian  Haves  they  make,  and  of  which  here  is  no  in- 
confiderable  number. 

The  province  of  Sousa,  or  Susa,  is  fo  called  from  it’s  capi¬ 
tal,  an  ancient  Roman  city  ;  built  upon  a  rock  near  the  fea- 
fide,  over-againft  the  iflancj  of  Pentileria,  and  one  of  the 
neareft  to  Sicily,  of  any  African  cities.  It  hath  a  commo¬ 
dious  large  haven,  where  the  pirates  revel  in  fafety,  and  the 
inhabitants,  though  moftly  feamen,  are  reckoned  a  civil  and 
trading  people.  Some  of  the  meaner  fort  about  the  city 
follow  the  bufinefs  of  weaving,  others  of  making  earthen 
ware,  and  breeding  of  cattle.  The  territory  is  fertile  in 
barley,  Tigs,  olives,  dates,  and  pafture  grounds. 

The  city  of  Soufa  is  ftrong,  well  walled,  and  is  defended  by 
a  good  flout  caftle  and  garrifon.  It  drives  a  pretty  good  trade 
in  oil,  honey,  wax,  and  efpecially  in  the  tunny  fifh,  which 
is  here  caught  and  pickled,  and  in  great  requeft. 

Algier  Proper.  This  province  is  fo  called  from  it’s  capi¬ 
tal,  the  prefent  metropolis  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  one  of  the 
four  parts  of  the  antient  kingdom  of  Tremecen,  or  Tremi- 
zan,  alias  Telenfine.  It  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Bugia, 
on  the  weft  by  Tenez,  by  the  Atlas  on  the  fouth,  and  by  the 
Mediterranean,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Chinelaf  to  the  nor¬ 
thern  confines  of  Bugia.  The  territory  of  Algier  is  fertile 
in  fruits,  and  the  plain  of  Moligia  produces  corn,  barley, 
and  oats,  two  or  three  times  a  year,  befides  other  grain. 
The  melons  are  of  exquifite  tafte,  fome  of  which  ripen  in 
fummer,  and  others  in  winter.  Their  vines  are  very  large 
and  thick,  and  the  bunches  of  grapes  commonly  a  foot  and 
half  long.  There  are  feveral  forts  of  manufactures  carried 
on  here,  efpecially  of  the  filken  kind,  and  moftly  by  the 
Andalufian  and  Granadan  Spaniards :  the  commerce  of  the 
city  is  ftill  more  confiderable ;  but  that  which  enriches  it 
moft,  is  their  piracy.  The  coin  ufed  here  is  moftly  foreign, 
as  the  Turkifh  fultanins  of  gold,  worth  about  a  ducat;  the 
moticales  of  Fez,  worth  about  two  {hillings  ;  Spanifh  royals, 
French  crowns,  Hungarian  ducats,  &c.  That  which  is 
coined  here  is  the  barbas  worth  half  an  afper,  a  fmall  fquare 
piece  of  filver,  fifteen  whereof  make  a  Spanifh  royal,  and  a 
doblas  worth  about  a  crown. — At  Tremecen  they  coin  pieces 
of  gold,  called  rubios,  and  worth  about  35  afpers,  medians 
worth  501,  and  zians  worth  100. 

The  province  of  Beni-Araxid,  or  Beni-Razid,  fo  called 
from  it’s  inhabitants,  who  are  Bereberes ;  it  is  one  of  the 
dependencies  on  Algier,  fituate  on  very  high  ground,  and 
about  17  leagues  in  length,  and  9  in  breadth.  All  the  fouth 
part  of  it  is  a  plain  champaign  country,  and  the  north  very 
mountainous,  but  interlaced  with  fertile  vallies,  abounding 
with  corn,  honey,  and  pafture-grounds ;  and  the  whole  pro¬ 
vince  producing  plenty  of  jujubes,  figs,  and  other  excellent 
fruit.  It’s  four  chief  towns  are  Beni-Arax,  the  capital,  Calaa, 
El  Mohafcar,  and  Batha. 

Beni-Arax,  is  the  moft  ancient  and  confiderable,  and  hath 
above  two  thoufand  houfes,  and  a  great  number  of  perfons  of 
quality  and  wealth. 

Calaa,  is  the  next  town  of  note;  it  hath  a  good  number  of 
merchants  and  artificers,  who  live  very  comfortably. 

El  Mohascar,  is  a  large  open  town  :  it  hath  a  market  every 
Thurfday,  to  which  the  Bereberes,  Azuagues,  and  Arabs, 
repair  to  fell  their  cattle,  corn,  barley,  dried  figs,  and  raifins, 
honey,  wax,  oil,  &c.  and  the  merchants  of  Tremecen,  their 
cloths,  linnen,  camblets,  bridles,  faddies,  and  other  fuch-like 
commodities. 

The  province  of  Miliana,  or  Magnana,  fo  called  from 
it’s  capital,  and  fituate  on  the  fouth  and  eaft  of  Algier  Proper, 
and  joined  on  the  weft  to  Beni-Araxid,  is  chiefly  inhabited 
by  a  ruffe  people,  whofe  principal  bufinefs  is  weaving  of  lin- 
nep  cloths*  and  making  of  faddies,  after  the  Morifco  fafhion. 
It  was  formerly  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Tremecen,  but  was 
fubdued  to  Algier,  by  the  pirate  Barbarofia. 

The  capital,  antiently  called  Magnana,  and  Manliana,  was 
built  by  the  Romans  on  a  high  and  craggy  hill,  with  a  deep 
valley  at  the  bottom,  about  57  miles  fouth- weft  of  Algier. 
The  territory  about  it  is  fo  covered  with  walnut-trees,  that 
they  are  obliged  to  leave  one  half  of  the  nuts  to  rot  on  the 
ground.  Befides  the  two  manufactures  above-mentioned,  the 
people  here  are  very  curious  in  turning  a  fort  of  wooden 
ware,  chiefly  for  drinking,  which  is  in  great  requeft.  They 
have  the  fineft  citrons  and  oranges  in  all  Barbary,  which  they 
fend  to  Tenez,  Algiers,  and  other  places. 

The  province  of  Sargel,  is  fo  called  from  it’s  capital,  and  is 
one  of  thofe  governments  that  have  been  diftnembered  from 
that  of  1  enez  Proper,  and  fituate  between  that  and  Algier. 
It  is  a  maritime  country,  very  fruitful,  and  well  peopled.  It 
yields  plenty  of  corn,  flax,  hemp,  fruits,  and  efpecially  mul¬ 
berries,  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  Sargel  b;eed  great 
quantities  of  filk-worms,  which  is  their  chief  manufacture. 
On  the  coaft,  about  fix  miies  from  that  city,  is  the  famed 
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mountain  of  it’s  name,  called  by  the  Turks  Carapula,  and 
by  the  Moors  Girafumar,  which  is  of  fuch  prodigious  height, 
that  a  fhip  may  be  difcovered  12,  fome  fay  20,  leagues 
off  at  fea.  Between  that  mountain  and  the  city,  runs  a 
river,  on  which  are  a  great  many  corn  and  other  mills.  The 
two  chief  towns  in  this  diftricf,  are  Sargal  and  Brefcar.  Sar- 
gal  is  an  antient  city,  fuppofed  the  Chanuceit  of  Ptolemy, 
fituate  between  Tenez  and  Algier,  and  about  fifteen  leagues 
from  either  by  fea,  though  not  above  ten  by  land.  The 
town  hath  above  fifty  thoufand  houfes,  chiefly  employed  in 
the  filken  trade,  and  can,  upon  an  emergency,  furnifh  fome 
thoufands  of  dexterous  archers ;  and,  indeed,  it’s  chief 
ftrength  confifts  in  the  riches,  number,  and  ftoutnefs  of  it’s 
inhabitants. 

The  province  of  Humanbar,  is  the  mod  weftern  maritime 
province  of  the  Algerine  kingdom.  The  country  is  partly 
hilly,  and  partly  champaign,  but  both  are  fertile  in  corn,  flax, 
cotton,  fruit,  Sec.  Here  are  two  high  mountains,  the  one 
called  Tarara,  the  other  Gnathafus ;  the  latter  inhabited  by 
a  favage,  diftrefled,  yet  induftrious,  people,  called  the  tribe 
of  the  Bereberes :  they  fow  fome  corn,  breed  quantities  of 
cattle,  and  work  at  the  iron  mines,  which  are  on  this  moun¬ 
tain  ;  and  which  employ  numbers  to  make  charcoal  for  the 
purpofe  of  fmelting  and  refining  their  iron. 

Ptolemy,  is  fituate  on  a  plane,  three  miles  from  the  fea.  It 
hath  a  river  that  runs  by  ir,  whofe  banks  are  covered  with 
variety  of  fruit-trees,  and  the  adjacent  mountains  bear  a  fort 
of  tree  called  cambers,  the  fruit  of  which  is  fo  fweet,  that 
the  people  make  a  kind  of  honey  of  it,  which  they  eat  all  the 
year  round.  The  inhabitants  fow  great  quantities  of  wheat 
and  barley,  breed  great  herds  of  cattle,  weave  the  fineft  cot¬ 
ton  cloths  in  all  Barbary,  and  drive  a  great  trade  with  them  ; 
but  they  are  forced  to  pay  fuch  taxes  to  the  dey  of  Algier  for 
that  liberty,  that  it  runs  away  with  the  profit. 

The  province  of  Anga,  or  Angued. 

Guagida,  an  antient  city  built  by  the  natives,  in  a  fertile  and 
delightful  plain.  Here  are  fome  of  the  fineft  mules  in  all 
Africa,  which  are  fent  and  fold  at  Tremecen,  and  thence 
into  all  parts  of  Afia  and  Europe. 

The  province  of  Tremecen,  is  a  fmall  province  of  the  Al¬ 
gerine  kingdom,  reaching  only  in  length  from  eaft  to  weft, 
from  the  confines  of  Anga  to  thofe  of  Fez,  and  from  north 
to  fouth,  from  the  fea  to  the  defart  of  Atlas.  However  the 
country  is  well  watered,  and  produces  plenty  of  corn,  and 
variety  of  fruits  and  cattle. 

The  merchants  chiefly  trade  into  the  country  of  the  blacks, 
where  they  exchange  their  merchandizes  for  Tibar  gold,  am- 
bergreafe,  mufk,  civet,  African  bezoar,  elephants  teeth, 
negro-flaves,  &c.  and  this  traffic  is  fo  advantageous  to  them, 
that  two  or  three  fuch  journies  are  fufficient  to  enrich  a  man  ; 
and  fo  it  fhould,  confidering  the  length  and  difficulty  of  it, 
through  fuch  vaft  fandy  defarts,  and  the  danger  they  run  from 
the  fands,  heat,  drought,  and  efpecially  from  the  plundering 
Arabs. 

The  city  of  Tremecen,  has  a  confiderable  number  of  corn 
and  other  mills,  on  the  river  Ceffif.  Great  quantities  of  oil 
are  made  within  this  circuit,  as  well  as  excellent  grapes  dried 
and  fent  abroad.  They  have  like  wife  variety  of  manufactures, 
efpecially  thofe  of  weaving,  both  filk  and  cotton,  and  linnen 
carpets.  &c.  in  the  neatnefs  of  which  they  excel  to  a  great 
degree ;  infomuch  that  fome  of  their  mantles  will  fcarce  weigh 
ten  ounces.  They  are  likewife  famed  for  their  fine  faddles, 
ftirrups,  bridles,  &c.  which  are  made  after  the  Morifco  fafhion. 
Tefzara  is'  a  large  town  ;  moft  of  it’s  inhabitants  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  neighbouring  iron  mines,  or  in  the  manufacture 
of  that  commodity,  which  is  it’s  chief  commerce,  and  is 
hence  carried  to  Tremecen,  and  elfewhere. 

The  province  of  Zeb,  or  Zab,  joins  on  the  north  to  the 
mountains  of  Bugia  and  Cenftantina,  on  the  eaft  to  Biledul- 
gerid,  on  the  weft  to  the  defert  of  Mazda,  and  on  the  fouth 
to  the  defert,  through  which  the  caravans  go  from  Tocart  to 
Guargela  and  Qyefkelen — The  country  is  hot  and  fandy, 
full  of  poifonous  creatures,  but  is  plentiful  in  dates  and  wa¬ 
ter,  which  makes  it  be  fo  populous. — It’s  commerce  is  chiefly 
with  the  blacks,  by  which  they  enrich  themfelves. 

The  province  of  Tegorarin,  or  Tagurini,  is  bounded 
on  the  eaft  by  Biledulgerid  and  Zeb,  on  the  weft  by  Segel- 
mefla,  on  the  north  by  Algiers,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Zara, 
or  the  Great  Defert.  The  inhabitants  daily  increafe  in  wealth 
by  their  traffic  with  the  blacks ;  and  it  is  in  this  territory 
that  the  merchants  meet  to  form  themfelves  into  caravans,  in 
order  to  crofs  the  vaft  deferts  of  Lybia.  The  land  here  is  fo 
dry  and  barren,  that  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  watering  and 
manure  before  it  can  be  made  to  bear  either  corn,  barley, 
or  hardly’  any  thing  but  dates,  which  do,  indeed,  grow  in 
great  plenty.  Flefh  is  fcarce  and  dear  amongft  them,  for 
want  of  pafture ;  a  few  goats  they  have,  and  feed  upon  their 
milk ;  they  eat  horfe  and  camel’s  flefh,  but  do  not  kill  them 
till  they  are  old  and  paft  labour ;  and  thefe  they  purchafe  of 
the  Arabs,  who  bring  them  to  their  markets. 

The  province  of  Segelmessa,  or  Sugulmessa,  is  bounded 
on  the  weft  by  Dara,  by  Zeb  and  Mazzeb  on  the  eaft,  by 
part  of  the  Great  Atlas  on  the  north,  and  on  the  fouth  ex¬ 
tends  itfelf  to  the  defert  of  Lybia,  and  is  chiefly  inhabited  by 
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230  miles,  Moll  fays  500  in  length,  and  300  in  breadth. 
They  have  little  commerce,  and  therefore  are  uncivilized 
and  favage  among  themfelves.  They  fow  no  great  quant, cy 
of  corn,  and  feed  chiefly  on  dates,  figs,  raifms,  peaches  ol 

-?eSV?agS’  a,nd  rUCh.  flnfll  35  theArabs  Jrive  thither  for 
fale.  The  people  are  chiefly  employed,  either  in  the  culture 
of  lands,  or  m  the  tanning  trade,  but  are  poor  and  mifer- 
ab.e,  as  well  as  brutal,  for  want  of  commerce,  which  ren¬ 
ders  all  nations  otherwife,  wherein  it  is  duly  cultivated 
The  province  of  I  afilet,  was  formerly  the  feat  of  tlv>  kinms 
thereof,  but  now  fubjed  to  the  king  of  Morocco.  lt  is' a  Jonz 
tract  o  land,  running  almoft  north-weft  and  fouth-eaff 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Fez  and  Tremecen,  on  the  eaft  bv 
begelmeHaj  on  the  fouth  by  Sara,  or  the  defert;  on  the  weft 
by  Morocco  and  Su*.  The  country  is  mountainous,  yet  bears 
fome  corn  and  other  fruits,  plenty  of  dates  and  fome  indigo 
and  hath  good  pafture  grounds,  both  on  the  hills  and  vallies* 
efpecially  along  the  fides  of  the  rivers,  but  for  the  moft  part 
is  fo  dry  and  barren,  that  only  the  chiefs  and  alcaids,  who 
are  the  nobles,  can  afford  themfelves  corn,  whilft  the  com¬ 
mon  fort  live  only  on  dates  and  camel’s  flefn.  Water  is  like¬ 
wife  fo  fcarce,  where  they  are  at  a  d  iff  a  nee  from  rivers,  that 
they  are  obliged  to  fave,  in  winter,  what  rain-water  falls  to 
ferve  them  in  fummer. 


The  principal  commerce  of  this  country  is  a  fort  of  fine  lea¬ 
ther,  and  of  indigo;  which  latter,  though  made  of  that 
plant  which  grows  wild,  and  in  great  quantities,  doth  vet 
give  a  deeper,  more  lively,  and  permanent  dye,  than  that 
which  is  cultivated  with  fo  much  pains  in  America,  according 
to  Labat.  They  deal  confiderably  in  ftriped  filks  and  linnetq 
after  the  Morifco  fafhion.  But  their  moft  confiderable  ex¬ 
port  is  that  of  dates,  and  of  a  fpecies  of  leather  they  make 
of  a  peculiar  beaft  among  them,  called  lanto. 

Tablet,  a  town  which  ftands  by  the  river  of  it’s  name,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Tafilet.  It  contains  about  2000  houfes,  in¬ 
habited  rnoftly  by  Bereberes,  called  Filelis,  who  are  ingeni¬ 
ous,  induftrious;  and  rich.  Their  chief  manufadlures^  be- 
fides  the  filks  and  leather  above  mentioned,  are  a  kind  of  fine 
cofTocs,  carpets,  and  other  coverings,  of  a  very  fine  texture. 
They  make  good  indigo  and  Morocco  leather;  'and  this  town 
is  the  great  rendezvous  for  the  European  and  Barbary  mer¬ 
chants.  There  are  various  other  provinces,  which  may  be 
faid  to  come  within  the  boundaries  of  Barbary ;  but,  as  they 
afford  us  no  matter  for  commercial  confide'ration,  we  fhall 
pafs  them  over,  and  touch  only  upon  the 
Niger,  or  Sanago  river,  the  one  being  efteemed,  by  the 
moft  accurate  geographers,  a  part  of  the  other.  The  Eu¬ 
ropeans  have  been  able  to  trace  this  but  part  of  the  way,  be¬ 
yond  which  they  know  nothing  of  its  courfe,  but  what  is 
learnt  from  the  Mandingo  negroes,  who,  among  all  the  blacks, 
are  the  moft  addidted  to  travelling  and  traffic,  but  are  neither 
expert  enough  in  their  obfervations,  nor  have  gone  far  enough 
to  know  any  thing  of  its  real  fource,  fince  they  place  it  no 
higher,  according  to  Labat,  than  the  lake  Maberia,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Tombut,  which  is  little  more  than  half  way  to 
that  of  the  Nile. 

Others,  with  Labat,  have  ftretched  it’s  courfe  back  eaftward, 
to  the  lake  Bournow,  which  lies  under  the  j8th  degree  of  la¬ 
titude,  and  19th  of  eaft  longitude,  and  fix  it’s  fpring-bead 
there,  it  being  difficult  to  trace  it  further,  on  account  of  the 
dangers  of  fuch  an  attempt  from  the  fuppofed  barrennefs  of 
the  country,  but  rather  from  the  favage  difpofition  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  live  beyond  it ;  and  who  can  never  be  ren¬ 
dered  humane  and  civilized,  tiil  the  Europeans  take  wife  and 
honeft  meafures  to  make  them  fo. 

Tis  certain,  however,  that  the  Sanaga  is  a  very  large  and 
confiderable  river,  and  of  very  great  extent  in  it’s  courfe, 
even  though  we  fhould  trace  it’s  fpring  head  no  farther  than 
the  lake  Bournow.  But,  if  we  fuppofe  it  to  fpring  from  the 
fame  head  with  the  Nile,  it  will  then  crofs  almoft  the  whole 
country  of  Afric  where  it  is  wideft,  and  will  have  a  courfe 
of  near  50  degrees  from  eaft  to  weft,  exclufive  of  it’s  windings. 
The  entrance  into  it  is  narrow  and  fomewhat  difficu  t,  by 
reafon  of  it’s  immoveable  bar  and  fandy  fhoals,  as  well  as 
the  feveral  iflands  that  are  at  the  mouth  of  it,  and  the  feve- 
ral  canals  and  marfhes  that  clog  it ;  of  which  we  fhall  give 
a  more  diftindt  account,  when  we  come  to  fpeak  of  Negro- 
land,  and  of  the  feveral  fettlements  of  the  Europeans  on  thrfe 
iflands.  But,  after  failing  up  eight  or  ten  league?,  it  is 
found  broad  and  deep,  and  fit  to  carry  large  v^flels;  and  ex¬ 
cept  about  five  or  fix  leagues  on  each  fide  above  the  mouth, 
which  is  a  fandy  and  barren  ground,  all  the  reft,  as  far  as 
the  lake  Maberia,  the  banks  are  covered  with  ftately  fruit- 
trees  and  villages,  and  the  country  well  watered,  and  very 
fertile  for  a  great  way  ;  for  like  the  Nile  it  overflows  it  fur 
many  leagues,  and  inriches  the  land  to  a  great  decree,  and 
would  do  lo  ftill  more,  if  the  inhabitants  were  as  expert 
and  induftrious  in  making  ail  the  advantages  they  can  of  it ; 
but  that  is  not  the  cafe,  though  the  people  on  both  fides  live 
as  near  to  it  as  they  can,  and  feed  great  herds  of  cattle,  and 
fow  large  and  fmall  millet,  the  former  whereof  is  what  we  call 
the  Turky  wheat,  in  great  quantities,  and  with  great  increafe. 
As  the  Senaga  receives  many  confiderable  rivers  in  its  courfe, 
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which  fwell  it  high  enough  to  be  able  at  all  times  to  carry 
vefTels  of  40  or  50  tons,  fo  it  fplits  itfelf  into  feveral  branches, 
which,  re-uniting  again,  do  form  very  large  and  fertile  iflands, 
well  filled  with  towns,  villages,  and  inhabitants. 

The  moft:  noted  towns  for  largenefs  and  number,  are  Bequio, 
or  Bifeche,  fituate  between  the  great  ftream,  and  the  branch 
of  its  name,  otherwife  called  Corow  river,  and  is  about  35 
leagues  in  length,  and  in  fome  parts  12  or  15  in  breadth, 
and  interfered  with  a  great  number  of  fmaller  ftreams  and 
canals,  which  makes  it  refemble  a  group  °f  fmall  ifles, 
covered  with  palm  and  other  fruit-trees,  and  other  verdure, 
as  well  as  towns  and  villages.  This  ifland  reaches  almoft  to 
the  mouth  of  the  great  river. 

Above  that  is  another  called  the  ifland  Morphil,  from  the 
ftream  that  indoles  it  on  the  other  fide,  and  is  no  lefs  than 
80  leagues  in  length,  and  8  or  10  in  breadth,  where  wideft ; 
hath  a  confiderable  number  of  large  villages,  well  peopled, 
and  who  drive  a  great  trade  in  elephants  teeth,  which  the 
negroes  call  Morphil.  Adjoining  to  that,  and  parted  only 
by  a  canal,  is  another  called  by  the  inhabitants  Bilbas,  and 
is  about  30  leagues  long,  and  5  or  6  broad.  It  is  populous, 
and  the  negroes,  who  inhabit  it,  drive  a  good  commerce  in 
ivory,  gold-duft,  and  fome  little  plates  of  that  metal  flatted 
with  the  hammer  of  different  ftiapes  and  fizes,  chiefly  ufed 
by  the  women,  wherewith  to  adorn  their  hair. 

Thefe  iflands  of  Morphil  and  Bilbas  belong  to  the  kingdom 
of  Firatic,  or  Fullis,  whofe  prince  and  inhabitants  are  ex¬ 
tremely  obliging  to  ftrangers ;  and,  befides  their  populoufnefs 
and  fertility,  abound  with  great  variety  of  peculiar  trees, 
herbs,  and  roots.  They  breed  likewife  divers  forts  of  cattle, 
and  other  animals,  fowls  in  great  abundance,  and  have  plenty 
of  cotton  which  they  manufacture. 

About  four  or  five  leagues  eaft  of  the  ifland  Bilbas,  is  a  fmall 
one  called  Sadel,  belonging  now  to  thg  French  African  com¬ 
pany,  to  whofe  direCtor-general,  Mr.  Brue,  the  king  of  Si- 
ratic  gave  it,  anno  1701.  But,  as  that  prince’s  kingdom 
extends  itfelf  a  prodigious  way  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Se- 
naga,  we  fhall  refer  the  fuller  account  thereof  to  the  article 
of  Negroland. 

The  province  of  Zanhaga,  or  Zenega. 

This  large  territory  extends  itfelf  from  the  river  Suz,  which 
parts  it  from  Morocco  on  the  north,  to  that  of  Sanago  on  the 
fouth;  that  is,  from  the  17th  to  the  28th  degree  of  latitude, 
and  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  territory  of  Serem,  Sunda, 
and  Z uenziga,  and  On  the  weft  by  the  Atlantic  ocean.  It  is 
inhabited  by  feveral  nations,  fuch  as  the  Berviches,  Ludays, 
Duleynes,  and  Zenegui,  befides  fome  tribes  of  Arabs,  which 
latter  live  for  the  moft  part  upon  the  former,  and  carry  off 
whole  droves  of  their  cattle,  which  they  exchange  at  Dara. 

In  this  province  are  the  two  deferts  of  Azoa  and  Taguzza, 
or  Tagooft,  the  laft  of  which  produces  a  vaft  quantity  of  rock- 
falt,  which  is  conveyed  hence  into  all  parts  of  the  defert, 
and  Negroland. — This  country  is  fo  flat  and  fandy,  without 
either  trees,  mountains,  towns,  woods,  or  rivers,  for  a  tra¬ 
veller  to  fteer  his  way  by,  that  it  is  next  to  impoflible  not  to 
mifs  his  road  in  fo  long  a  traCL  The  traders  who  travel  into 
thefe  parts,  guide  themfelves  by  the  ftars,  as  they  moftly 
travel  in  the  night,  by  reafon  of  the  exceffive  heat.  Here  are 
neither  cities  nor  towns  of  note.  The  people  fubfift  moftly 
on  dates,  and  the  milk  of  their  flocks,  except  they  chance  to 
kill  fome  wild  goats  and  other  game,  which  are  very  fcarce. 

The  kingdom  of  Gualata  is  fouth  of  Zanhaga  (though  geo¬ 
graphers  difagree  about  its  fituation  and  boundaries)  whofe 
inhabitants  are  called  Benais;  they  are  rude  and  unpolifhed, 
though  courteous  enough  to  thofe  with  whom  they  traffic. 
Zanaha  lies  on  the  north,  the  river  of  that  name  on  the 
fouth,  the  ocean  on  the  weft,  and  the  Zunda  and  Zuenziga 
on  the  eaft.  It  is  poor  and  barren,  corn  and  flelh  of  all  forts 
are  very  dear;  they  have  neither  learning  nor  judges  among 
them,  though,  in  their  commerce,  they  make  ufe  of  the 
Arabic  charaders.  They  are  fubjed  to  the  kings  of  Zan¬ 
haga,  and  Tombut;  while  they  had  fovereigns  of  their  own, 
they  had  a  confiderable  commerce. 

The  province  or  defert  of  Zuenziga,  is  ftill  more  barren  and 
defert  than  the  two  laft.  It  hath  thefe  two  countries  on  the 
weft,  Sunda  and  the  defert  of  Cogden  on  the  north,  Twarges 
and  Zanfara  on  the  eaft,  and  the  defert  of  Ghiri,  or  the°ri- 
ver  of  Sanago,  on  the  fouth. — The  limits  and  fituation  of  thefe 
defert  provinces  are  not  agreed  on  by  the  African  geogra¬ 
phers  :  according  to  fome  of  the  more  accurate,  it  is  faid  to 
be  the  common  thoroughfare  of  the  merchants  and  caravans 
that  go  from  Tremecen  to  the  kingdoms  of  Tombut,  Agades, 
Yzza,  &c.  though  extremely  hazardous  for  wan*,  of  water' 
T  he  inhabitants  are  partly  native  Africans,  and  partly  Arabs ; 
the  latter  are  exceeding  rich  in  cattle,  with  which  they  wan¬ 
der  for  freffi  pafture  as  far  as  the  kingdom  of  Yguid. 

The  province  or  defert  of  Targa,  or  Hair,  and  Twar. 
ges,  hath  its  firft  name  from  the  defert,  and  the  fecond  from 
the  people  that  inhabit  it,  whom  fome  geographers  have  ftiled 
Twarges,  or  T erges.  Some  of  them  have  taken  Hair  for  the 
chief  city  in  the  province,  though  Leo  Africanus  rather  calls 
it  a  defert ;  but  neither  Targa  nor  Hair  are  mentioned  by  him 
as  cities,  neither  doth  it  appear  to  have  any.  The  truth  is 
we  know  but  little  of  thofe  deferts.  We  are,  however’ 
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pretty  well  affured,  that  it  is  neither  fo  dry  and  barren  as 
thofe  we  have  gone  through,  nor  fo  fultry  and  unwholefome. 
It  hath  many  good  wells  V  water,  though  generally  deep  ; 
the  lands  produce  grafs,  and  feveral  forts  of  heibage.  Great 
quantities  of  manna  are  found  here,  efpecialiy  towards  the 
frontiers  of  Agades.  The  inhabitants  gather  it  in  calabaffes, 
and  export  it  for  fale.  The  negroes  diffolve  it  in  the  wa¬ 
ter  wherein  they  drefs  their  meat,  and  efteem  it  very  cooing 
and  falubrious,  and  think  it  owing  to  that,  that  the  people 
are  more  healthy  here  than  in  Tombut,  though  the  air  be  not 
fo  good.  The  Arabs  and  Barbars,  which  are  here  very  nu¬ 
merous  make  a  great  trade  of  catching  of  negroes,  and  fell¬ 
ing  them  for  flaves. 

South  of  Targa  is  the  defert  of  Agades.  And  farther  fouth 
the  kingdom  of  Zanfara,  or  Janfara,  which  begins  to  affume 
the  face  of  a  fertile  country,  producing  corn,  nee,  Turky 
wheat,  and  cotton  in  abundance. 

The  province  or  defert  of  Iguidi,  orYGUiDi,  and  Lempta. 
The  former,  Yguidi,  or,  as  Mr.  De  L’lfle  writes  it,  Iguidi, 
is  the  name  of  the  country,  and  Lempta,  or  Lemptunes,  that 
of  the  inhabitants.  7  his  country  is  ftill  more  unknown  to 
us,  as  it  draws  farther  from  the  fea-coaft,  and  is  more  bar¬ 
ren  and  miferable  than  any  we  have  feen  yet  in  the  whole 
trad!  of  this  long  defert.  It  is  befides  very  dangerous  for 
travellers,  not  only  on  account  of  its  exceffive  heat  and 
drought,  but  likewife  on  account  of  the  brutifh  fiercenefs  of 
its  inhabitants,  who  are  a  wild  breed  of  native  Africans, 
that  rob  all  that  come  in  their  way,  and  kill  all  that  refill 
them.  It  is  the  thoroughfare  for  the  merchants  and  caravans 
that  travel  from  Conftantina  and  other  towns  of  Algiers,  Tu¬ 
nis,  &c.  into  Negroland. 

Farther  eaft  of  Yguidi  and  Targa,  lies  the  kingdom  of  Aga¬ 
des,  or,  as  others  write  it,  Agdes  and  Egdes,  which  hath  the 
Sanago  on  the  fouth,  and  Bordoa  and  Bournow  on  the  eaft. 
It  hath  fo  much  better  a  foil,  as  it  produces  much  grafs  for 
the  numerous  herds  they  feed  on  it,  efpecialiy  on  the  fouth 
fide,  that  it  is  divided  into  two  diftridls,  viz.  the  northern 
ftiled  defert,  and  the  fouthern,  or  fertile.  Mr.  De  L’lfle  men¬ 
tions  three  principal  towns  in  this  kingdom,  viz.  Agades  the 
capital,  Deghir,  and  Secmara,  and  takes  notice  of  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  good  fenna  that  is  gathered  in  this  country. 

The  province  of  Berdoa,  which  hath  Faifan  and  Barca  on 
the  north,  Bournow  on  the  fouth,  Nubia  on  the  eaft,  and 
extends  itfelf  from  the  1 6th  to  the  22d  degree  of  eaft  longi¬ 
tude,  and  from  the  20th  to  the  23d  of  north  latitude,  and 
farther ;  but  is  all  a  frightful  defert  beyond  it.  It  is  faid  to 
be  fo  called  from  its  capital,  which  lies  direClly  under  the 
tropic  of  Cancer;  but  De  L’lfle  fays,  on  the  contrary,  that 
.that  is  the  name  of  its  inhabitants,  who  live  together  in  tents, 
and  upon  the  plunder  of  the  merchants  and  paffengers.  On 
the  northern  confines,  near  the  mountains  which  part  this 
country  from  the  kingdom  of  Tripoli,  Hands  the  town  of  Za- 
la,  where  are  kept  fome  confiderable  fairs.  The  country  in 
general  is  very  dry  and  barren.  South  of  Berdoa  lies 

The  province  of  Borno,  or  Bournow,  fituate  between  Gao- 
ga  on  the  eaft,  the  Sanago  on  the  fouth,  Cano  and  Agades  on. 
the  weft.  It  is  a  defpotic  kingdom,  and  extends  itfelf  from 
13  to  22  degrees  of  longitude  eaft*  and  from  17  to  21  of  lati¬ 
tude,  but  is  far  from  deferving  to  be  ranked  among  the  deferts. 
of  Zahara,  except  towards  the  northern  parts  of  it ;  but  all 
the  reft  is  well  watered  by  fprings  and  rivers,  defeending  from 
the  mountains,  and  produces  corn,  and  feveral  forts  of  fruits. 
On  the  north- weft  ftands  the  mountain  of  Tanton,  which 
hath  fome  good  iron  mines,  which  they  know  not  how  to 
work  to  advantage;  and,  on  the  north-eaft,  runs  the  moft 
defert  part  of  all.  On  the  South  flows  the  Niger,  or  Sanago. 
The  eaftern  and  vveftern  parts,  which  are  partly  flat,  and 
partly  mountainous,  are  inhabited  by  a  people  that  live  ia 
tents,  have  their  women  and  children  in  common.  The 
mountains  are  covered  with  herds  of  cattle,  and  fome  of  them 
produce  alfo  millet  and  cotton.  But  the  people  here,  though 
they  bear  the  afpeCt  of  the  human  fpecies,  yet  feem  to  be  but  a 
fmall  remove  from  the  brute  creation. — Thofe  who  refide  in 
towns,  indeed,  are  more  tradable  and  polite,  by  reafon  of 
their  being  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  artificers,  of  all 
countries  and  complexions.  The  king,  who  is  here  abfo-, 
lute,  is  faid  to  be  fo  rich,  according  to  Baudrand  and  Dapper, 
that  all  his  houfhold  .furniture,  even  down  to  his  fpurs  and. 
ftirrups,  &c.  are  all  of  pure  gold. 

1  he  chief  places  in  this  kingdom  are,  Borno,  the  capital, 
Amazen,  Sagra,  Semegonda,  which  lie  northward  of  the  firft; 
and,  eaftward  of  it,  are  thofe  of  Nebrina  and  Sama.  We 
know  but  little  of  them,  except  that  the  capital  is  fituate  up¬ 
on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Sanago,  near  the  frontiers  of 
Cano,  and  drives  a  good  commerce  with  all  the  neighbouring 
countries. 

The  province,  or  kingdom,  of  Gaoga,  or  Kaugha.  This 
is  the  moft  eaftern,  and  laft  province,  of  this  extenfive  defert 
of  Zahara,  it  being  contiguous  on  the  north-eaft  to  Egypt, 
and  on  the  eaft  to  Nubia.  On  the  weft  it  hath  the  kingdoms 
of  Bardoa  and  Bournow  ;  on  the  north,  part  of  Bardoa,  and, 
on  the  fouth,  according  to  fome,  by  the  Niger,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  others,  by  the  Bar  el-Abrad,  which  falls  into  the 
Nile.  I  he  country  is  moftly  mountainous,  and  the  people 
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very  rude  and  illiterate,  and  go  almoft  naked.  Leo  Africanus 
tells  us  that  they  live  in  poor  flight  huts,  made  of  fuch  com- 
buftible  fluff,  that  they  are  frequently  fet  on  fire,'  and  fpread 
flames  through  their  fcattered  hamlets.  Tne  breeding  of 
great  herds  of  cattle,  both  (mail  and  great,  is  their  chief* care 
and  wealth. 

Remarks. 

From  a  confederation  of  the  trifling  trade  which  there  is  in 
this  large  territory,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  people  are  favage, 
even  to  brutality  :  for  it  is  certain  that  commerce  with  other 
nations,  as  well  as  within  themfelves,  has  a  natural  tendency 
to  polifh  and  humanize  mankind  in  general :  and,  in  confe- 
quence  thereof,  government  has  been  eftablifhed  :  fo  that  it 
may  be  faid  with  great  truth,  that  mutual  intercourfes  of 
home  and  foreign  traffic  have  given  birth  to  all  thofe  bleffings 
which  the  whole  human  fpecies  enjoy,  beyond  the  mod  bru¬ 
tal  and  barbarous  nations  ;  there  being  reafon  to  believe, 
from  what  we  experience  amidft  thofe  nations  which  are  de- 
ftitute  of  commerce,  that  the  whole  race  of  men  would  have  ap¬ 
peared  but  a  fmall  remove  above  the  brute  creation,  had  they 
contented  themfelves  to  live  without  the  purfuits  of  commerce. 
If  we  contemplate  the  ftate  our  own  nation,  when  our 
commerce  was  in  its  infancy,  and  compare  ourfelves  then 
with  what  we  are  at  prefent,  there  will  appear  to  be  almoff 
as  much  difference  as  there  is  at  prefent  between  fome  of  the 
barbarian  countries  and  our  own.  This  confideration  fhould 
give  us  juft  notions  of  the  invaluable  bleffings  of  traffic,  it 
being  that  which  was  thb  original  parent  of  our  arts  and  fei- 
ences,  our  literature  and  our  government  ;  for  the  induce¬ 
ment  to  cultivate  letters  arofe  from  the  influential  motives  of 
profit  and  honour  ;  and,  trade  being  neceflarily  productive 
thereof,  that  may  be  juftly  faid  to  be  the  parent  of  all  that 
we  enjoy  beyond  the  Hottentot. 

And,  if  we  were  to  trace  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  the  com¬ 
merce  and  navigation  of  all  countries,  from  the  hiftory  of  the 
world,  we  (hall  find  that  they,  as  well  as  ourfelves,  are  in¬ 
debted  to  trade  for  the  like  enjoyments. 

Since  it  is  a  true  fnaxim,  that  by  what  means  any  thing  is 
acquired,  by  the  fame  it  is  preferved,  it  muft  ever  be  for 
the  intereft  and  glory  of  this  nation  to  cherilh  and  encourage 
to  the  utmoft  the  commercial  arts,  which  have  been  pro¬ 
ductive  of  all  our  felicity  and  grandeur.  Whence  it  follows, 
that  thefe  ftudies  cannot  be  too  warmly  and  zealoufly  pro¬ 
moted  by  thofe  who  wifh  well  to  mankind,  and  have  any 
real  regard  to  their  country.  What  would  our  gentry,  our 
nobility,  or  our  fovereigns,  be  better  than  thofe  of  Barbary, 
was  it  not  for  commerce?  Since  this  is  indifputably  the 
cafe,  it  is  extraordinary  that,  hitherto,  we  have  had  no  well- 
eftablifhed  inftitutions  for  the  regular  ftudy  and  cultivation  of 
thofe  arts,  which  are  fo  dear  to  our  country,  and  fo  inefti- 
mable  to  our  pofteiity  ! 

We  are  behind  no  nation  whatever  in  our  charitable  inftitu¬ 
tions  ;  and  why  fhould  there  not  be  inftitutions  to  enable  us 
the  better  to  maintain  thofe  charities?  Why  fhould  a  trading 
nation  be  deftitute  of  trading  colleges?  ’1  is  trade  that  has 
given  bread  to  the  phyfician,  the  lawyer,  and  the  divine  : 
and  why  fhould  not  equal  care  be  taken  to  breed  up  Britifh 
merchants,  as  any  of  the  other  profeffions  ?  A  mercan¬ 
tile  college,  or  a  college  for  merchants,  does  not  found  lefs 
agreeable,  than  a  college  for  any  other  order  of  men  what¬ 
ever.  We  have  one  for  the  fupport  of  decayed  merchants, 
and  why  not  many  to  prevent  their  decay  ? 

The  commerce  and  the  money  affairs  of  the  nation  are  the 
grand  points  of  confideration  which  come  before  the  legifla- 
ture.  But  what  do  our  young  nobility  and  gentry,  who  are 
to  reprefent  a  trading  nation  in  parliament,  ever  hear  of  thefe 
matters  at  their  colleges,  either  at  home  or  abroad  ?  Why  alfo 
fhould  not  this  kingdom  have  feminaries  properly  eftablifhed 
and  endowed,  to  bring  up  thofe  to  a  perfeit  knowlege  of 
trade  who  are  to  be  the  guardians  of  our  trade  ?  Is  it,  becaufe 
trade  is  too  well  underftood,  by  thofe  who  have  the  care  and 
proteilion  of  it,  that  it  needs  no  fuch  eftablifhmeats  ?  Or,  is 
this  branch  of  knowlege  to  be  obtained  without  apy  appli¬ 
cation,  or  regular  courfe  of  ftudy  ?  This  will  not  be  faid’  by 
thofe  which  are  judges  of  the  matter.  Is  a  knowlege  of  trade, 
in  a  trading  nation,  an  accomphfhment  unbecoming  the  gen¬ 
tleman  ?  This  will  hardly  be  faid  either,  fince  it  is  a  frequent 
topic  of  converfation  among  fome  of  the  politeft  companies, 
and  the  ftanding  fubjeit  of  the  capital  debates  of  our  parlia¬ 
ment  itfelf.  If  any  gentleman  can  be  weak  enough  to  ima¬ 
gine  that  trade  has  no  connexion  with  his  private  intereft, 
as  a  landed  man,  or  as  a  monied  man,  he  may  then  as  well 
live  among  thofe  barbarians  where  there  is  no  trade,  as  in 
Great-Britain.  When  an  acre  of  land  is  worth  no  more  in 
England  than  it  is  in  the  deferts  of  Barbary,  then  gentlemen 
may  have  reafon  to  contemn  trade  as  beneath  their  regard. 
But,  while  trade  is  the  chief  caufe  of  their  wealth,  their 
fplendor,  and  dignity,  it  will  ever  be  their  intereft,  and  that 
of  their  pofterity,  to  ftudy  it  in  earneft,  and  promote  and  en¬ 
courage  it  with  zeal  and  alacrity. 

As  the  knowlege  of  trade  and  money  is  the  beft  accomplifh- 
ment  that  the  reprefentative  of  a  trading  people  can  have,  fo 
it  will  hardly  be  thought  any  difhonour  to  him  who  ffialf  re- 
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prefent  his  fovereign  at  foreign  courts.  Treaties  of  ccmmdfce 
wiih  other  nations  are  the  moft  effential  points  that  concern 
our  national  interells  ;  and,  for  an  ambaffador  to  excel  in  the 
knowlege  of  commerce,  is  certainly  no  way  repugnant  to  that 
high  charaiter. 

"When  any  extraordinary  regulations  with  regard  to  trade  are 
to  take  place  in  a  trading  country,  we  then  more  fenfibly  dif- 
cern  the  utility  and  neceffity  of  this  knowlege.  This  is  the 
cafe,  at  prefent,  in  Holland.  His  late  royal  highnefs  the 
prince  of  Orange,  it  is  (aid,  took  unfpeakable  pains  to  inform 
himfelf  in  this  important  fubjeit ;  and  it  is  plain  enough, 
from  his  propofais  to  the  States-General,  that  he  found  a 
knowlege  in  the  praitical,  as  well  as  the  political  nature  of 
trade,  abfolutely  neceffary  in  thofe  weighty  confidcrations. 
Here  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve,  that  the  great  point 
under  confideration  at  prefent,  in  Holland,  is,  the  regulation  of 
the  duties  upon  merchandizes  inwards  and  outwards,  that  be¬ 
ing  the  moft  effential  point  to  be  fettled  in  a  nation  whofe  de¬ 
pendence  is  upon  foreign  traffic.  To  which  end,  we  find,  in 
the  prince’s  propofais,  that  it  was  neceffary  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  every  diftinit  fpecies  of  goods,  in  order  to  know  it’s 
diftinil  and  peculiar  ufe  and  application  in  all  their  mechani¬ 
cal  and  manufaitural  arts;  without  which  it  being  impoffible 
to  make  a  truejudgment  what  commodities  ought  to  pay  duties, 
and  what  not,  and  how  thofe  duties  fhould  be  wifely  rated, 
effectually  to  promote,  and  not  to  injure,  their  commerce  and 
navigation.  Whence  it  may  be  obferved  of  what  ufe  the  pre- 
fent  work  wherein  1  am  engaged  may  be  of  to  the  ftatefman, 
with  refpeit  to  the  forming  of  a  right  judgment  upon  whac 
principles  the  cuftom  houfe  duties  ought  to  be  regulated.  As 
this  muft  depend  upon  a  thorough  knowlege  in  the  nature,  ufe, 
and  application  of  every  fpecies  of  merchandizes  imported 
and  exported,  our  Diitionary,  I  humbly  apprehend,  muft  be 
of  great  utility  upon  fuch  important  confiderations ;  it  con¬ 
taining  a  more  minute  and  ample  delcription  of  thefe  things 
than  any  work  ever  before  publiihed.  And  this  was  one  great 
motive  for  being  fo  explicit  upon  thofe  articles,  but  not  the 
only  one;  for,  by  this  means,  our  mechanical  and  manufac- 
tural  arts  may  be  greatly  advanced  by  the  artifts  themfelves, 
when  they  are  well  informed  of  the  application  of  thefe  ma¬ 
terials  to  variety  of  purpofes. 

BARBATINA,  or  SEMEN  CONTRA,  a  feed  which  is  effi¬ 
cacious  in  extirpating  worms  from  the  human  body,  to  which 
children  are  chiefly  liable. 

The  plant  which  produces  this  feed,  is  a  kind  of  wormwood, 
and  has  fuch  fmall  leaves,  that  they  can  hardly  be  diftinguiffi- 
ed  from  the  feed  itfelf.  It  is  pretended  that  fome  of  it  grows 
in  the  province  of  Xaintonge  in  France  ;  but  that  which  the 
druggifts  fell,  comes  from  Perfia,  and  from  the  borders  of  Muf- 
covy.  The  Englifh,  French,  and  Dutch,  get  it  from  Aleppo, 
by  the  way  of  Alexandretta,  Scanderoon,  and  Smyrna. 

This  feed,  to  be  good,  ought  to  be  plump,  of  an  agreeable 
feent,  and  very  green  s  efpecial  care  muft  be  takefi  that  it  be 
not  dyed  green,  and  that  the  feed  of  fouthernwood  be  not  fold 
inftead  of  that. 

The  Englifh  and  Dutch  make  fugar-plums  of  this  feed,  as  is 
done  with  anife-feed. 

The  barbatina,  or  femen  contra,  pays  duty  of  importation  in 
France  5  livres  per  100  weight,  according  to  the  tariff  of 
1664,  and  20  per  cent,  of  it’s  value  befides,  by  a  decree  of 
council  of  the  15th  Auguft  1685,  as  a  merchandize  coming 
from  Perfia  and  the  Levant. 

BARCALAO,  a  Spanifh  word,  which  the  French  pronounce 
baccala,  or  baccaliau.  By  this  laft  name  the  Bafques  moft 
commonly  call  the  fifh  which  we  fiile  cod  ;  and  thofe  people 
alfo  call  the  ifle  of  Newfoundland,  the  ifle  of  Baccaliau  (Cod 
Ifland)  becaufe  of  the  great  plenty  of  cod  that  is  catched  there. 
T  here  is,  however  ,a  league  to  the  weft  of  that  large  ifland,  an¬ 
other  fmall  one,  which  is  more  particularly  called  Baccaliau. 
The  barcalao  is  a  kind  of  cod,  perfectly  like  that  of  New¬ 
foundland,  and  is  to  be  met  with  in  feveral  parts  of  the  South- 
Sea;  but  the  greateft  quantity  is  catched  on  the  coaft  of  the 
ifle  of  Juan  Fernandez,  80  leagues  to  the  weft  of  Valparaifo, 
on  the  coaft  of  Chili. 

One  d’Apremont,  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  who  had  been  life¬ 
guard-man  to  Lewis  XIV,  was  the  firft  who  taught  the  Spa¬ 
niards  of  Peru  to  catch,  cure,  and  dry  this  cod,  about  the 
year  1713. 

BARGAIN,  a  contrail,  or  agreement,  in  buying  and  felling. 
Hence,  to  buy  a  good  bargain,  is  to  buy  cheap.  The  French 
have  the  word  barguigner,  which  figniftes  to  debate  about  the 
price  of  any  merchandize,  to  difpute  every  penny ;  as  alfo, 
to  be  uncertain  what  to  choofe,  or  how  much  to  pay.  With 
the  Italians,  that  word  is  ufed  tofignify  felling  for  a  time,  and 
upon  truft. 

Bargain  is  alfo  a  contrail,  or  agreement,  to  give  a  certain 
merchandize  for  a  certain  price;  whence  the  French  call  it 
contrail  de  vente,  a  contrail  of  fale.  So  that  there  are  three 
things  chiefly  requifite  to  make  a  bargain  complete,  or  perfect. 
I.  The  merchandize  fold.  2.  The  price.1  The  mutual 
agreement,  or  confent. 

Remarks. 

The  merchandize  fold  ought  to  be  certain ;  which  is  eafy 
enough  when  you  fell  a  determined  body ;  as  for  inftance,  a 

horfe. 
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horfe,  or  fuch  other  thing.  But,  when  the  queftion  is  about 
a  quanticy  of  wine,  corn,  tin,  iron,  &c.  which  are  fold  by 
the  meafure,  tale,  or  weight,  the  fale  is  not  perfect  till  the 
merchandize  be  meafured,  fold,  or  weighed,  becaufe  of  the 
uncertainty,  unlefs  the  feller  fold  all  his  wine,  all  his  faggots, 
all  his  tin,  &c.  in  a  lump  and  together,  without  felling  them 
by  the  meafure,  tale,  or  weight. 

It  is  not  lawful  in  fume  Roman  catholic  countries  to  fell  things 
that  are  out  of  trade  ;  fuch  as  are  effeemed  facred  things  :  but 
yet,  if  the  buyer  a£ted  fairly,  the  bargain  ought  to  ftand  fo 
far  as  to  intitle  him  to  damages  and  interefl  from  the  feller. 
There  are  other  things,  the  trade  of  which  is  abfolutely  pro¬ 
hibited  in  France,  as  that  of  fait,  in  fome  provinces ;  or  with 
foreigners,  as  -that  of  gold,  filver,  jewels,  warlike  Fores, 
arms,  corn,  and  other  fuch  merchandizes,  the  exportation  of 
which  is  prohibited,  and  which  are  reckoned  contraband  goods. 
But,  thefe  being  excepted,  all  other  things  may  be  fold,  even 
a  man’s  right  or  claim,  and  even  his  hope  or  expectation  of  an 
uncertain  event,  as  the  future  produce  of  a  vineyard,  the  fell¬ 
ing  of  timber  in  a  foreft,  the  fuccefs  of  a  voyage  by  fea,  &cc. 
becaufe  it  is  not  the  thing  uncertain  that  is  fold,  but  only  the 
hope  or  expectation,  which  is  certain. 

According  to  the  nature  of  trade,  the  price  of  the  thing  fold 
(hould  be  paid  in  current  coin,  otherwise  it  would  be  only  an 
exchange,  nor  could  there  be  any  difference  made  between  the 
price  and  the  thing  fold.  However,  it  is  cuftomary  in  1  ranee 
that  when  an  eftate  is  exchanged  for  moveable  things,  which 
can  be  eafily  valued  and  appraifed,  fuch  as  wine,  corn,  wood  for 
fuel,  timber,  iron,  lead,  tin,  gold  and  filver  in  ore,  &c.  it 
produces  the  fame  cffeCt  as  a  true  fale,  either  with  regard  to 
the  rights  of  the  lordfhip  or  manor,  or  to  the  power  of  redemp¬ 
tion.  Confent  being  the  material  condition  of  a  fale,  it  ought 
to  be  equally  free  from  error  and  violence ;  that  is  to  fay,  with 
regard  to  error,  if  there  happens  to  be  one  in  the  very  fubllance 
of  the  thing  bought,  it  makes  the  bargain  void  :  but  it  is  other- 
wife,  if  the  error  be  only  in  the  qualities  of  the  thing  fold  ; 
for,  in  that  cafe,  it  does  not  diifolve  the  bargain,  provided 
there  be  no  voluntary  fraud  on  the  fide  of  the  feller.  Thus, 
if  I  defign  to  buy  pewter,  and  nothing  but  lead  is  fold  to  me, 
the  fale  cannot  ftand  good,  becaufe  I  was  impofed  upon  in  the 
very  fubftance  of  the  thing  I  wanted  to  buy.  But,  if  I  de- 
figned  to  buy  a  clock  that  went  true,  and  it  does  not  prove  fo, 
the  bargain  ought  to  ftand,  becaufe  I  was  deceived  in  the 
qualities  only  of  the  thing  that  was  fold  to  me. 

A  bargain,  or  fale,  may  be  made  purely  and  (imply,  or  with 
condition.  If  it  be  made  purely  and  Fmply,  it  is  perfect,  and 
ought  to  take  effect,  though  there  be  no  contract  or  agree¬ 
ment  in  writing ;  becaufe  writing,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  is  not  ef- 
fential  to  the  bargain,  and  ought  to  ferve  only  as  a  proof  of 
it,  unlefs  the  parties  were  refolved  to  make  a  bargain  in  writ¬ 
ing;  in  which  cafe  the  fale  is  not  perfect  till  the  contract  be 
figned  :  fo  that,  from  the  moment  the  parties  have  agreed  to 
have  fold  and  bought,  there  is  no  further  occaFon  of  any  con- 
trad  between  them. 

The  fale  with  condition  remains  fufpended,  till  the  condition 
happens  :  but  then  it  becomes  complete  or  perfect,  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  condition  exiFs,  without  any  new  confent  of  the 
pai  ties :  the  happening  of  the  condition  has  even  a  retroadive 
effed  ;  that  is  to  fay,  that,  when  the  condition  has  happened, 
the  fale  is  prefumed  to  have  been  as  perfed,  from  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  bargain  was  concluded,  as  if  it  had  been  made  pure¬ 
ly  and  Fmply,  and  without  a  condition. 

It  rnuft  be  obferved,  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  a 
fale,  and  a  promife  to  fell. 

A  fale,  among  the  Romans,  obliged  the  feller  to  deliver  the 
goods  fold  :  in  P  ranee,  it  makes  over  the  property  of  it  to  the 
buyer,  in  cafe  the  feller  was  the  proprietor.  But  a  promife 
to  fell  obliges  the  promifer  to  pay  only  damages  and  intereft,- 
in  cafe  he  does  not  perform  his  promife. 

Although  the  feller  Fipulated,  that,  if  the  price  were  not  paid 
within  a  certain  time,  the  fale  fhould  be  void,  yet  he  may, 
after  the  time  is  elapfed,  bring  his  adion  in  order  to  be  paid  ; 
and  that  claufe  is  always  underFood  thus;  viz.  that  the  fale 
(hall  be  void,  if  the  feller  thinks  fit,  becaufe  the  claufe  was 
put  in,  in  his  favour  only  ;  otherwife  the  buyer  would  be  at 
liberty  to  make  the  bargain  Fand,  or  to  annul  it  at  his  plea- 
fure  ;  which  ought  not  to  be  at  the  difcretion  of  one  only  of 
the  contrading  parties. 

When  the  Filer  has  fixed  no  time  for  the  payment  of  the 
price  of  the  thing  fold,  the  buyer  cannot  have  the  property  of 
it,  till  he  has  paid  the  price. 

When,  in  any  bargain  or  contrad  of  fale,  there  are  dark 
claules,  they  muF  always  be  interpreted  againft  the  feller, 
who  ought  to  bear  the  blame  of  not  expreffing  himfelf  more 
clearly.  A  fale  is  a  bargain,  wherein  honefty  and  plain-deal - 
^ °  neceffary,  that  if  the  feller  concealed  from  the  buyer 
the  defeds  of  the  thing  fold,  which,  in  all  likelihood,  would 
have  prevented  him  from  buying  it,  the  buyer  is  obliged  to 
pay  him  damages  and  intereft. 

I  he  feller  may  bring  his  adion  againft  the  buyer,  to  oblige 
him  to  pay  for  the  thing  fold :  but  there  is  a  diftindion  to  be 
made  between  moveables  and  immoveables.  For,  with  re- 
ganHo  moveables,  there  is  no  intereft  due  for  them,  but  from 
the  day  the  demand  was  made  in  a  lawful  manner ;  yet,  as  to 
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immoveables,  the  intereft  of  the  price  is  due  from  the  day  of 
the  delivery  of  the  thing  fold,  or  from  the  day  it  was  offered.; 
With  regard  to  immoveables,  the  buyer  is  not  reputed  to  have 
paid  the  price  of  them,  unlefs  he  produces  the  receipts. 
Whereas,  with  refped  to  moveables,  the  payment  is  prefum- 
ed  to  have  been  made,  at  the  time,  when  the  goods  were  de¬ 
livered,  unlefs  the  feller  can  prove  the  contrary. 

This,  however,  fuffers  an  exception  with  regard  to  whole- 
fale  traders  and  retailers,  to  bakers,  paftry-cooks,  and  apo¬ 
thecaries,  who  have  a  right  to  demand  the  payment  of  the 
merchandizes  by  them  delivered,  fome  at  the  end  of  fix 
months,  reckoning  from  the  day  of  the  delivery;  and  the 
others  at  the  year’s  end,  though  there  be  no  account  fettled, 
nor  any  promife  in  writing. 

The  feller  of  an  immoveable  has  a  fpecial  privilege  or  claim 
on  the  thing  fold ;  but  it  is  not  fo  with  moveables  :  for,  as  the 
latter  cannot  be  mortgaged,  the  feller  cannot  claim  the  thing 
fold,  but  as  long  as  it  is  actually  in  the  hands  or  poffeilion  of 
his  debtor;  but,  the  moment  it  is  paffed  into  the  hands  of  a 
third  perfon,  he  has  no  longer  any  right  to  it,  unlefs  he  fold 
it  without  fixing  a  day  or  term  for  the  payment  of  it,  in  hopes 
of  being  paid  immediately  ;  in  which  cafe  he  may  trace  and 
claim  it,  into  what  place  foever  it  has  been  removed,  in  order 
to  be  paid  the  price  he  fold  it  for. 

There  are  fome  things  that  are  fo  much  privileged,  as  wine, 
wheat,  and  other  neceffaries  of  life,  that,  by  the  common  law 
in  France,  the  feller  may  feize  the  body  of  the  buyer,  for  the 
payment  of  the  price,  after  a  bare  order  from  the  judge. 

When  the  fale  is  entirely  complete,  the  feller  ought  to  be  dif- 
charged  from  any  danger  which  the  thing  fold  may  run, 
though  it  (till  continue  in  his  poffeffion  ;  becaufe  it  feems  it 
is  the  buyer’s  fault  not  to  take  the  thing  away,  by  paying 
the  price,  as  foon  as  the  fale  is  completed.  But,  if  there  be 
(fill  fomething  wanted  to  complete  the  fale  ;  if,  for  inftance, 
it  be  made  under  a  condition,  that  is  not  yet  fulfilled ;  if  a 
merchandize  fold  by  the  meafure  or  the  weight,  be  not  vet 
meafured  or  weighed  :  even  with  regard  to  wine,  if  the  vef- 
fels  be  not  yet  filled  and  marked  ;  the  feller  is  to  bear  the 
danger  of  any  accident,  even  though  it  (hould  not  happen 
through  his  fault:  for  if  it  were  through  his  fault  or  negleCt, 
though  never  fo  little,  he  would  be  anfwerable  for  it,  even 
after  the  fale  was  complete. 

The  buyer  of  moveables  has  only  a  perfonal  action  againft: 
the  feller,  to  oblige  him  to  deliver  the  thing  fold  ;  for  a  bare 
bargain  does  not  inveft  the  buyer  with  the  property  of  the 
thing  bought,  till  it  be  actually  delivered  to  him.  Whence 
it  follows,  that  if,  after  I  have  fold  my  horfe  to  fuch  an  one, 
without  delivering  it  to  him,  I  fell  and  deliver  the  fame  horfe 
to  a  third  perfon,  that  third  perfon  is  the  true  proprietor,  and 
the  firft  buyer  has  only  an  adion  of  damages  and  intereft: 
againft  me,  for  not  delivering  to  him  the  horfe  I  fold  him. 
The  fame  is  to  be  obferved,  according  to  the  principles  of 
nature  and  equity,  with  regard  to  all  other  Tales  which  may 
be  thus  circumftanced. 

A  defect  in  the  thing  fold,  which  does  not  appear,  and  can¬ 
not  be  perceived  by  the  buyer,  is  a  lawful  caufe  to  make  void 
fome  forts  of  fales ;  as  of  horfes,  which  the  feller  is  to  warrant 
free  from  being  foundered,  (hort  winded,  and  the  glanders. 

BARK,  properly  a  fmall  boat,  with  one  deck  only  ;  and  in  ge¬ 
neral  any  little  veffel,  which  ferves  to  tranfport  merchandizes, 
either  by  fea  or  by  rivers. 

At  Paris,  they  give  the  name  of  bark,  or  boat-oyfters,  to 
fuch  as  are  brought  thither  in  boats  that  come  up  the  river,  to 
diftinguifh  them  from  thofe  that  are  brought  on  horfes  by  the 
ripiers,  and  to  which  they  give  a  name  that  anfwers  to  borfe- 
oyfters  (huitres  de  claffe)  much  after  the  fame  manner  as  we 
diftinguifh  at  London  the  boat-mackarel  from  the  horfe-mac- 
karel.  The  oyfters  that  are  brought  upon  horfes,  making  more 
haFe,  and  being  kept  but  a  little  while  on  the  road,  are  always 
the  frefheft,  and  confequently  the  moft  eFeemed  and  the  beft. 

Bark,  the  outward  covering  of  trees,  which  fejves  them  in- 
ftead  of  a  (kin. 

There  are  feveral  forts  of  barks  that  are  traded  in,  fome  of 
which  are  ufed  in  phyfic,  as  the  quinquina,  or  jefuit’s  bark, 
and  mace  :  others  ferve  for  dyeing,  as  thofe  of  the  alder  and 
walnut-trees;  others  are  ufed  as  fpice,  as  cinnamon  and 
caffia  lignea  :  fome  for  divers  ufes,  as  the  bark  of  the  cork¬ 
tree,  the  oak,  the  linden -tree.  All  thofe  feveral  forts  of  bark 
are  deferibed  in  their  proper  places. 

The  barks  of  tamarind  pay  duty  of  importation  in  France, 
at  the  rate  of  25  fols  per  hundred  weight.  Thofe  of  caper- 
tiees  2  livres  and  10  fols.  Thofe  of  mandrakes  40  fols,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  tariff  of  the  year  1664.;  excepting  thofe  drugs 
that  may  come  from  the  Levant,  which  pay  a  duty  of  20  per 
cent,  ad  valorem,  according  to  the  decree  of  Auguft  the  icth, 
1685.  . 

Bark  of  trees,  a  fluff  manufactured  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  with  the 
bark  of  a  tree,  which  is  fpun  like  hemp.  After  it  has  been 
beat,  and  fteeped  in  water,  they  extract  long  threads  from 
it,  which  are  fomething  between  Flk  and  common  thread; 

.  being  neither  fo  foft  nor  fo  gloffy  as  (ilk,  nor  fo  rough  and 
hard  as  hemp. 

They  mix  Flk  with  it  in  fome  fluffs,  and  thefe  are  called  nil- 
laes,  and  cherquemolles.  Lhe  fotalongees  are  alfo  partly  of 
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bark,  and  partly  of  filk,  and  do  not  differ  from  the  former 
but  in  their  being  llriped. 

'The  pinafi'es  and  biambonneeif  are  ajl  of  bark. 

The  fluffs  are  between  feven  and  eight  (French)  ells  long, 
and  f  or  |  of  an  ell  broad  :  except  the  cherquemolles,  which 
meafure  but  four  ells  in  length  by  *  in  breadth. 

BARLEY,  a  fort  of  grain  very  well  known.  The  plant  that 
produces  it,  has  a  flalk  fmaller  and  more  brittle  than  that  of 
rye,  and  it’s  leaves  are  broader  and  rougher  than  thofe  of 
wheat.  It’s  bloffom  is  fuceeded  by  a  grain  pointed  at  the 
two  extremities,  efpecialiy  at  the  outermofl,  which  renders 
it's  ear  bridling,  with  a  long  arid  fbarp  beard,  proper  to  de¬ 
fend  it  from  birds. 

There  are  two  forts  of  barley;  the  one*  which  the  French 
call  fquare  barley,  or  barley  of  autumn,  becaufe  they  fow 
it  in  that  feafon  ;  it  requires  a  rich  foil,  well  plowed.  The 
other  is  called  fpring-barley,  which  is  the  common  fort ;  they 
begin  to  fow  it  in  France  towards  the  middle  of  April  ;  it  de¬ 
lights  in  a  light  dry  foil,  being  apt  to  change  into  oats,  if 
fowed  in  a  flrong  moift  foil.  There  is  alfo  white  barley,  red 
barley,  and  of  fome  other  colours,  according  to  the  foil  and 
land  where  it  is  fowed. 

Mr.  Miller  gives  us  a  better  account  of  this  grain.  It  has, 
fays  he  (Gardener’s  Dictionary)  a  thin  fpike  ;  the  calix,  hufk, 
awn,  and  flower,  are  like  thofe  of  wheat  or  rye,  but  the 
awns  are  rough  ;  the  feed  is  fwelling  in  the  middle,  and,  for 
the  moil  part,  ends  in  a  fbarp  point,  to  which  the  hulks  are 
clofely  united.  The  chief  kinds  are,  i.  The  common, 
long  eared  barley.  2.  Winter,  or  fquare  barley,  or  beer 
barley,  by  fome  called  big.  3.  And  the  fprat  barley,  or 
battledore  barley.  The  firft  and  third  fort  are  commonly 
cultivated  in  England  ;  but  the  fecond  fort  is  feldom  to  be 
met  with  near  -London,  though  Mr.  Miller  thinks  it  much 
preferable  to  the  other  two,  as  producing  a  larger  feed,  and 
very  full  thick  fpikes. 

The  meal  of  barley  is  very  white,  and  good  to  make  bread, 
efpecialiy  being  mixed  with  that  of  fome  other  corn.  There 
are  fome  provinces  in  France  where  it  is  the  people’s  common 
food  ;  and  even  in  the  other  provinces  of  France,  when  there 
is  a  fcarcity  of  corn,  they  have  recourfe  to  barley-meal,  for 
want  of  that  of  wheat  or  rye;  as  it  happened  in  1709,  when 
moft  of  all  the  people  in  the  country,  and  many  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  cities,  and  even  thofe  of  Paris,  owed  the  prefer- 
vation  of  their  lives  to  the  meal  of  barley. 

Befides  this  ufe  that  is  made  of  barley,  the  brewers  of  beer 
confume  vafl  quantities  of  it ;  for,  after  they  have  made  it 
fprout,  ferment,  and  boil,  they  make  that  liquor  of  it  called 
beer,  which  has  fome  of  the  properties  of  wine,  and  is  ufed 
inflead  of  it  in  thofe  places  where  the  foil  does  not  fuffer  the 
vine  to  be  cultivated. 

The  corn-merchants  and  the  country  farmers  are  thofe  who 
fell  by  wholefale  all  the  barley  that  is  ufed  at  Paris,  and  the 
corn-chandlers  retail  it. 

By  an  ordonnance  of  the  city  of  Paris,  of  the  year  1672,  all 
brewers,  mailer  corn-chandlers,  and  retailers,  are  forbidden 
to  go  and  meet  the  merchants  and  hulbandmen,  in  order  to 
buy  their  barley,  nor  are  they  to  buy  any  but  upon  the  keys  : 
and  the  keys  mult  never  be  unfurnilhed  with  barley.  The 
corn-chandlers  and  retailers  are  not  only  forbidden  to  buy  any 
but  on  market-days,  and  on  thofe  days  in  the  afternoon  only, 
but  they  are  even  forbidden  to  buy  above  two  feptiers,  or  24 
bulbels,  at  once,  and  to  keep  above  8  feptiers  or  96  bufhels, 
in  their  houfes  at  a  time. 

Barley  is  meafured  and  examined  on  the  keys,  and  in  the 
markets  at  Paris,  by  the  fworn  corn-meters. 

Barley  pays  duty  of  importation  in  France  at  the  rate  of  24 
fols  the  muid,  Paris  meafure,  containing  two  tuns,  and  each 
tun  fix  feptiers,  which,  however,  mufl  be  underftood  of  that 
barley  which  is  entered  by  the  province  of  Anjou.  The  duty 
of  exportation  is  of  13  livres  per  muid,  alfo  Paris  meafure  ; 
namely,  20  fols  for  the  ancient  duty,  and  12  livres  for  the 
new  cuftom ;  the  whole  agreeably  to  the  tariff'  of  the  year 
1664. 

At  Amflerdam  barley  is  fold  by  the  lafl ;  and  there  is  no  other 
deduction  made  but  of  1  per  cent,  for  prompt  payment.  It’s 
common  price  is  from  50  to  70  golden  florins  per  lafl.  That 
florin  is  of  28  Ilivers,  about  29  pence  half-penny  Englilh 
money. 

Peeled  Barley,  is  that  barley  which  has  been  firipped  of  it’s 
firll  coat.  The  bell  in  France  comes  with  Vitry  le  Francois ; 
they  have  fome'  at  Charenton,  near  Paris,  which  is  pretty 
good.  There  is  fome  very  white,  and  others  lefs  fo.  It 
ought  to  be  chofen  frelh,  dry,  large,  plump,  not  rank,  nor 
mufty.  Peeled  barley  is  fold  at  Paris  by  the  druggills  and 
the  corn-chandlers.  It  is  ufed  in  the  compofition  of  feveral 
diet-drinks,  which  are  prefcribed  to  fick  perfons,  as  alfo  to 
perfons  in  health;  to  cool  them.  However,  thofe  drinks 
made  with  peeled  barley  are  reckoned  a  little  too  nourilhing. 
Peeled  barley  pays  a  duty  of  importation  at  Paris  at  the  rate 
of  10  fols  per  r 00  weight,  for  the  ufe  and  confumption  of 
barley  in  England,  fee  Malt. 

BaRRA,  called  alfo  fometimes  BARRO,  a  long  meafure  ufed 
in  Portugal,  to  meafure  woolen  or  linnen  cloth,  ferges,  Sec. 

V  ol.  1. 
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S,x  barras  make  jo  cabidos,  or  cavidos  each  cavidos  an- 
Iwermg  to  *  of  the  Paris  ell. 

Barra  is  alfo  a  long  meafure  ufed  in  fome  parts  of  Spain.  It 
is  the  fame  with  the  yard  of  Seville. 

There  are  three  forts  of  barras,  that  of  Valentia,  that  of  Caf- 
tile,  and  that  of  Arragon. 

The  barra  of  V alentia  is  of  2  feet  9  inches  and  A  of  an  inch, 
which  make  4°  of  an  el!  Paris  meafure  :  fo  that  13  barras  of 
Vaientia  make  10  ells  of  Paris,  or  12  yards,  and  0  Enodilh 
meafure.  7  ° 

The  barra  of  C.ftile  contains  2  feet  7  inches  A,  and  fome- 
thmg  more,  which  anfwer  to  >  of  the  ell  of  Paris  ;  fo  that 
7  barras  of  Callile  make  5  ells  of  Paris,  or  6  yards  and  i  Encr- 
lifh  meafure.  7  0 

The  barra  of  Arragon  differs  but  a  few  lines  from  thofe  of 
Valentia  and  Caflile  .  fo  that  3  barras  of  Arragon  make  2  ells 
of  Paris,  or  2  yards  and  ±  Englilh  meafure. 

The  redudfion  of  thefe  the  one  into  the  other  is  performed  by 
the  common  rule  of  proportion. 

BARRACAN,  which  the  French  alfo  call  BOURACAN, 
a  fort  of  Huff,  not  diapered,  which  is  a  kind  of  camblet*  of  a 
coarfer  grain  than  the  common.  It  is  tiled  to  make  cloaks, 
fur-touts,  and  fuch  other  garments,  to  keep  oft'  the  rain. 
Barracans  are  wove  on  a  loom  with  two  treddles,  with  the 
fhuttle,  like  camblets  and  linnen  cloths.  The  thread  of  the 
woof  is  fingle,  twilled,  and  fpun  very  fine,  and  that  of  the 
warp  is  double  or  triple  ;  that  is  to  fay,  it  is  compofed  of  two 
or  three  threads,  well  twilled  together.  The  moft  common 
material  ufed  in  the  manufacture  of  thefe  Huffs,  is  wool ; 
fometimes  they  mix  it  with  hemp. 

There  are  fome  barracans  the  wool  of  which  is  dyed  before  it 
is  worked  upon  the  loom;  Thefe  are  called  barracans  dyed 
in  the  wool.  Others  are  manufactured  white*  and  afterwards 
dyed  black,  red,  blue,  brown,  See.  Thefe  are  named  barra¬ 
cans  dyed  in  the  piece,  becaufe  they  were  not  dyed  till  the 
pieces  were  taken  from  the  loom; 

They  do  not  full  barracans  ;  they  only  boil  them  two  or  three 
times  after  they  are  taken  from  the  loom*  to  prevent  their 
fraying.  Afterwards  they  put  them  into  the  calender,  to  make 
them  fmooth  :  and,  finally,  they  make  them  up  into  a  kind  of 
flattened  roll,  fewed  at  both  ends  with  fmall  pack-threadi 
Thefe  rolls  they  call  pieces  of  barracan; 

The  good  qualities  of  a  barracan  are,  that  it  be  very  fmooth, 
of  a  round  grain,  and  fo  clofe,  that  water  may  run  off  from 
it  without  foaking  through  it. 

The  cities  where  the  moil  barracans  are  made  in  France  are, 
Valenciennes,  Lille,  Abbeville,  Amiens,  and  Roan.  Thofe 
of  Valenciennes  are  the  moft  valued;  they  are  all  of  wool, 
both  the  warp  and  the  woof.  Their  breadth  is  commonly 
|  of  an  ell,  and  the  piece  meafures  23  ells  Paris  meaftwe. 
Thofe  of  Lille  are  alfo  intirely  of  wool,  and  of  the  fame 
length  and  breadth  with  thofe  of  Valenciennes,  but  of  an  in¬ 
ferior  quality. 

Thofe  of  Abbeville  are  pretty  much  like  thofe  of  Valenciennes, 
both  with  regard  to  the  materials  they  are  made  of,  and  with 
regard  to  their  length  and  breadth  ;  whence  they  are  called 
barracans,  after  the  manner  of  Valenciennes,  though  they  be 
neither  fo  fine  nor  fo  good. 

Thofe  that  are  manufactured  at  Amiens  are  alfo  intirely  of 
wool;  but  there  are  two  forts  of  them,  w.th  regard  to  their 
length  and  breadth.  Thofe  that  are  called  narrow  barracans 
are  but  ~  an  ell  broad,  and  21  ells  long:  they  bear  fome  re- 
lemblance  to  the  coarfe  camblets,  whence  they  areffometimes 
called  camblets  with  twifted  threads,  or  camblets  with  a  coarfe 
grain. 

The  other  are  called  broad  barracans,  being  |  of  an  ell  in 
breadth,  and  the  piece  meafures  23  ells.  Moft  of  the  barra¬ 
cans  of  Amiens  are  manufactured  with  white  Wool,  and  after¬ 
wards  dyed  of  feveral  colours.  Thofe  of  half  ail  ell  are  com¬ 
monly  cleaned  in  water  with  the  feet*  before  they  are  boiled 
and  dyed. 

The  barracans  of  the  manufactory  of  Roan  are  the  worft  of 
all.  1  here  are  two  forts  of  them  ;  fome  intirely  of  wool,  and 
of  the  other  the  warp  is  of  hemp,  and  the  woof  of  wool ;  the 
breadth  of  both  is  two-thirds  of  an  ell,  and  their  length  23 
ells,  Paris  meafure. 

Barracans  dyed  in  the  wool,  are  thofe  barracans  the  wool  of 
which  was  dyed  before  it  was  put  upon  the  loom. 

Barracans  dyed  in  the  piece,  are  thofe  that  are  not  dyed  till 
they  be  taken  from  the  loom. 

A  roll  of  Barracan  is  a  piece  of  barracan  intirely  finifhed, 
rolled  up,  and  fewed  at  both  ends  of  the  roll, 

BARRAGE,  a  fort  of  worked  linnen,  manufactured  at  Caen, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  capital  city  of  Lower  Nor¬ 
mandy.  There  is  the  fine  barrage,  the  common  barrage,  and 
the  fmall  barrage. 

Barrage  is  alfo  a  duty,  or  toll,  paid  in  France  for  the  repair¬ 
ing  of  bridges,  paffages,  and  particularly  the  pavement  of 
roads.  That  duty  is  thus  called  becaufe  of  the  bars,  gates, 

or  turnpikes,  which  {hut  up  the  roads  at  the  entrance  of 

towns,  or  at  other  places,  where  fuch  tolls  are  to  be  paid. 
It  is  feldom  paid  but  by  carriers,  for  their  waggons,  carts,  or 
pack-horfes.  There  are,  however,  fome  places  where  all 
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carriages  in  general,  and  even  foot  paffcngers,  are  obliged  to 
pay  toTl  It  is  not  the  fame  every-where,  the  toll  being  more 
or  lefs  according  to  the  places.  The  coachmen  and  waggoners 
who  carry  perfons,  baggage,  or  merchandizes,  do  generally 
undertake  to  pay  thofe  tolls,  without  demanding  any  thing 

more  for  it.  f 

BARRIERS,  or  BARRTERES.  Thus  they  call,  in  the  chief 

cities  of  France,  and  particularly  at  Paris,  the  places  where 
the  cuftom-houfes  are  eftablifhed,  and  where  the  officers  re¬ 
ceive  the  duties  of  importations,  according  to  the  tariffs  fet¬ 
tled  by  the  king’s  council.  I  hey  are  called  barriers,  becaufe 
the  paffages  through  which  the  carriages  and  merchandizes 
liable  to  pay  duties  are  to  pafs,  are  (hut  up  with  a  wooden  bar, 
which  turns  upon  a  hinge,  and  is  opened  or  fhut  according  to 
the  will  of  the  cuftom-houfe  officer. 

There  are  at  Paris  60  of  thofe  barriers,  all  placed  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  fuburbs.  At  22  of  thefe  barriers,  belides  the 
receivers  of  the  barrage,  or  toll,  there  are  cuftom-houle  of¬ 
ficers,  who  examine  the  bills,  or  letters  of  carriage,  receive 
the  chief  duties,  and  take  care  of  the  intereft  of  the  king  s 
general  farmers  (the  taxes  and  duties  in  France  being  generally 
farmed  out).  The  other  barriers  are  only,  as  it  were,  for  eafe 
and  conveniency,  that  the  former  may  be  more  free  ;  for  other- 
wife  they  would  always  be  crouded,  if  they  alone  were  open 
for  admitting  into  that  capital  of  the  kingdom  the  almoft  infi¬ 
nite  number  of  traders,  carriages,  and  merchandizes,  which 

are  inceffantly  arriving  thither.  . 

At  thofe  60  barriers  all  carriages  and  perfons  who  bring  pro- 
vifions,  are  to  flop,  to  be  vifited,  and  to  pay  duties,  according 
to  the  tariffs.  The  cuftom-houfe  officers  have  even  the  liber¬ 
ty  to  examine  all  coaches,  berlins,  and  chaifes,  efpecially 
thofe  of  private  perfons,  in  order  to  fee  whether  they  have 
any  contraband  goods,  or  any  proviftons  liable  to  pay  duty. 
They  aJfo  examine  portmanteaus,  cloak-bags,  and  trunks,  of 
which  the  owners  are  obliged  to  deliver  them  the  keys;  and 
they  flop  and  feize  every  thing  that  was  not  declared  ;  which, 
according  to  the  ordonnances,  is  forfeited,  together  with  the 
carriages  on  which  they  happen  to  be  loaded,  and  all  the  other 
proviftons,  wearing  apparel,  and  merchandizes,  with  which 
they  were  mixed. 

For  the  better  adminiftration  of  all  the  barriers  where  there 
are  cuftom-houfe  officers,  there  is  an  ambulatory  or  walking 
officer,  who  goes  continually  from  one  office  to  another,  and 
examines  and  comptrols  the  regifters  of  the  other  officers,  of 
which  he  afterwards  gives  an  account  at  the  office  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  farm. 

As  there  are  feveral  goods  that  might  be  run,  as  wine,  brandy, 
printed  linnen,  and  other  things,  which  are  either  contraband, 
or  liable  to  pay  duty,  and  which  might  be  hid  in  carts  or  wag¬ 
gons,  that  bring  hay  or  ftraw,  or  in  fuch  as  are  loaded  with 
bales  of  cotton,  wool,  flax,  or  other  fuch  merchandizes  that 
are  foft  and  bulky,  the  officers  keep,  at  the  door  of  their  of¬ 
fice,  iron  inftruments,  with  a  wooden  handle,  which  they 
call  tucks  (fondes)  and  with  which  they  probe  all  fuch  goods  in 
which  they  fufpeft  that  fome  other  merchandizes  may  be  hid, 
which  people  have  a  mind  to  run. 

It  is  at  thofe  barriers  that  are  paid  the  duties  of  importation, 
or  entry,  for  wine,  cattle,  buy,  wood,  timber,  coals,  fruit, 
meat  ready  cut  up,  and  almolt  all  proviftons  defigned  for  the 
ufe  of  the  city  of  Paris. 


Remarks. 

As  it  is  of  very  great  importance  for  all  carriers,  who  arrive 
at  that  great  motropolis,  as  alfo  for  all  citizens  and  merchants 
who  own,  or  to  whom  are  directed,  the  merchandizes  that 
are  brought  thither,  to  know  through  what  barrier  they  are  to 
enter,  that  they  may  fend  their  clerks,  or  fervants,  in  order  to 
receive,  and  pay  the  duties  for  them.  Mr.  Savary  has  inferted 
in  this  place  a  lift  of  all  thofe  barriers:  but,  this  being  of  no 
manner  of  ufe  to  an  Englifli  reader,  we  thought  proper  to 
omit  it. 

Of  that  great  number  of  barriers  there  are  but  a  few  through 
which  the  merchants  and  carriers  may  enter  wine,  and  other 
liquors,  as  alfo  cattle.  The  ordounance  of  aids,  made  in 
the  year  1680,  appoints  but  23  barriers,  and  declares  all  the 
others  to  be  falfe,  or  unlawful  paflages,  for  thofe  forts  of  mer¬ 
chandizes,  giving  leave  for  all  other  goods  to  pafs  through  fuch 
offices,  gates,  and  barriers,  as  the  carriers  or  drivers  (hall  think 
proper. 

I  hat  liberty  of  pjflagc  for  all  merchandizes  and  proviftons 
corning  to  Paris  was  continued  til!  the  year  172;,  when  his 
majefty,  being  informed  that  thofe  who  brought  to  Paris  and 
the  fuburbs  luch  merchandizes  and  proviftons  as  were  liable  to 
pay  duty  and  toll,  made  an  ill  ufe  of  that  liberty,  and  went 
out  of  the  high  roads  and  common  ways,  in  order  to  pafs, 
leveral  together  in  company,  through  thofe  barriers  where 
there  is  no  cuftom-houfe  office,  in  order  to  fave  the  duties; 
t  e  king,  to  remedy  a  diforder  fo  detrimental  to  the  farmers 
o  his  tevenue,  did,  by  a  decree  of  his  council,  authorifed  by 
his  letters  patents,  dated  January  28,  1723,  and  regiftered  in 
parliament  the  12th  of  February  following,  diredt  through 
what  barriers  the  merchandizes  and  proviftons,  liable  to  pay 
duty  and  toll,  were  to  pafs  for  the  future.  By  the  fame  de¬ 
cree  all  officers  of  the  gates  and  barriers  are  forbidden  to  open 
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them  at  unfeafonable  hours,  and  to  wink  at  the  Paid  Mer¬ 
chandizes  either  by  day  or  by  night,  under  the  penalty  or  an~ 
fwering  for  the  damages  and  ihtereit,  of  paying  a  fine  of  500 
Jivres,  and  being  declared  incapable  of  holding  <■  ny  office,  ami 
even  buffering  corporal  punilhmem,  if  the  cale  required  it. 

BARTER,  fignifies  the  exchanging  of  one  commodity  for  an¬ 
other,  or  the  trucking  wares  for  wares,  among  merchants. — So 
it  is  mentioned  in  the  ftatute  1  Ric.  ill.  cap.  9.  And  thus  bar¬ 
tering  was  the  original  and  natural  way  of  commerce,  prece¬ 
dent  to  buying;  there  being  no  buying  till  money  was  in¬ 
vented,  though  in  exchanging  both  parties  are  buyers  and 
fellers. 

Remarks. 

Let  us  fuppofe  the  butchers  in  their  flails  at  market,  on  one 
fide,  and  the  cuftomers,  or  buyers,  on  the  other  ;  the  price 
of  the  meat  will  be  determined,  and  a  pound  of  beef  fhall 
be  to  the  price  of  filver,  as  all  the  beef  at  market  to  all  the 
filver  (if  filver  be  made  ufe  of  as  money)  that  is  intended  to 
buy  it. 

This  proportion  is  come  at  by  bargaining ;  the  feller  keeps 
up  his  price,  according  as  he  conceives  there  is  a  demand  ; 
the  buyer  ftands  out,  according  as  he  judges  there  is  plenty 
of  beef.  And  this  altercation  continues  till  either  of  them 
conies  to  the  other’s  terms,  and  fo  determines  the  price. 
Thefe  altercations  are,  at  firft,  carried  on  at  an  uncertainty, 
but  gradually  the  quantity  of  the  commodities,  and  of  the 
money  there  is  to  buy  them,  comes  pretty  nearly  to  an  equi¬ 
librium,  and  the  prices  of  the  things  are  determined. 

If  feveral  maitres  d’hotel  at  Paris  have  limited  orders  to  buy 
green  peafe,  and  10  meafures  of  peafe  are  limited  by  the 
faid  orders  to  60  livres  the  meafure,  10  to  50  livres,  10  to 
40,  and  10  to  30.  On  this  fuppofiiion,  the  money  corre- 
fponds  to  40  meafures  of  green  peafe ;  but,  if  there  be  but 
20  meafures  at  market,  the  fellers,  feeing  a  great  demand  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  peafe,  will  keep  up  the  price. 
The  altercations  will  begin  by  the  maitres  d’hotel,  limited 
to  60  livres;  and,  when  they  are  fupplied,  the  10  meafures 
there  limited  to  50  livres  will  be  fupplied,  and  the  price  of 
the  peafe  will  fall  to  50  livres  ,  and  the  maitres  d’  hotel,  who 
are  limited  to  40  and  30,  will  go  without  peafe ;  but,  if  20 
meafures  more  are  brought  to  market,  thofe  laft  will  be  alfo 
fupplied,  and  the  price  of  peafe  will  fall  to  30  livres  the 
meafure. 

But  if,  inflead  of  20  meafures,  200  meafures  are  brought  to 
market,  the  price  of  green  peafe  will  fall  conftderably  ;  and 
this  fall  of  the  price  will  be  proportionable  to  the  quantity  of 
peafe,  with  regard  to  the  quantity  of  money  intended  to  be 
laid  out  ;  and  it  may  fo  happen  in  the  altercations,  that  the 
200  meafures  fhall  fell  for  no  more  money  than  20  meafures 
would  have  fold  for.  And,  when  the  green  peafe  fall  fo  low 
as  to  anfwer  the  price  of  feveral  others  befides  the  maitres 
d’  hotel  we  have  mentioned,  there  will  probably  be  buyers 
enough. 

Let  us  fuppofe  another  example : — That  in  a  market-town 
containing  500  inhabitants,  the  bakers  expofe  to  fale  1000, 
pounds  weight  of  bread,  for  the  buying  of  which  the  faid 
inhabitants  intend  10  ounces  of  filver,  at  rood,  per  ounce. 

■ — According  to  this  fuppofition,  the  500  inhabitants  will  have 
two  pounds  of  bread  each,  at  1  d.  per  pound. 

Now,  if  a  detachment  of  500  foldiers  come  to  this  town  at 
the  beginning  of  the  market,  and  determine  to  buy  bread, 
the  bakers,  feeing  this  increafe  of  the  demand,  will  raife  the 
price  of  their  bread.  The  inhabitants,  who  ufed  to  buy  the 
bread  at  x  d.  per  pound,  and  who  know  there  is  corn  enough 
to  make  more,  will  buy  no  more  than  what  is  abfoluteiy 
neceflary,  and  they  will  be  contented  with  roots,  flour,  or 
any  thing  they  can  meet  with.  But,  if  the  foldiers  muil 
have  bread,  and  the  price  of  it  comes  out  at  three  half-pence 
per  pound  in  the  altercations,  and  they  buy  750  pounds  of  it, 
at  x  d.  J  per  pound  each,  there  will  remain  25 O  pounds  for 
the  inhabitants;  and,  if  they  ftill  refufe  to  give  more  than  a 
penny  a  pound  for  it,  the  bakers  will,  at  the  clofe  of  the 
market,  let  them  have  it  at  that  price,  or  elfe  this  250  pounds 
of  bread  will  remain  unfold  ;  and,  perhaps,  the  next  day, 
when  the  foldiers  are  gone,  or  when  a  greater  quantity  of 
bread  is  made  it  will  fall  to  a  penny  a  pound. 

It  often  happens  that  the  fellers,  in  keeping  up  the  price,  mifs 
the  opportunity  of  felling.  And  it  alfo  happens  that  they 
may  fell  higher  another  day.  All  that  depends  on  the  plenty 
or  fcarcity  of  money,  or  of  the  buyers,  and  of  the  plenty  or 
fcarcity  of  the  commodity,  and  the  knowlege  which  the 
buyers  or  fellers  have  of  it.  Though  moft  of  the  undertakers 
buy  and  fell  at  an  uncertainty,  yet  the  aftercations  readily 
find  out  the  proportion  of  equilibrium.  And  it  commonly 
happens  in  commodities  whereof  the  confumption  is  conftant 
and  uniform,  as  bread,  that  the  magiftrute  is  able  to  fix  and 
determine  the  price  for  it,  when  there  is  no  fudden  plenty  or 
fcarcity  of  the  Bid  commodity,  or  of  money. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  this  example,  in  order  to  make  the  rea- 
fons  of  the  variations  of  the  prices  of  the  things  at  maiket 
more  feeling  and  fenfible.  The  plenty  or  fcarcity  of  com¬ 
modities,  or  of  money,  in  every  place,  caufe  thofe  varia¬ 
tions  immediately  ;  anu  the  mediate  or  remote  caufes  of  them 
9  are 
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are  fancy,  or  falhion  of  living  of  the  prince,  add  the  land¬ 
holders,  &c. 

Further  confiderations  upon  Barter. 

If  the  money  which  carries  on  the  barier  of  a  city  (which, 
at  prefent,  we  will  confider  as  if  there  was  no  other  in  the 
world)  be  100,000  ounces  of  filver,  that  is  to  fay,  if  all  the 
proportions  of  the  values  of  a.'l  goods  and  commodities  in  the 
faid  city,  be  meafured  by  the  ioo,oco  ounces;  or,  what 
Bill  comes  to  the  fame  thing,  if  thefe  ioo,oco  ounces  pafs 
for  pledges,  and  keep  the  accounts  of  the  pretenfions  of  all 
barters  in  the  faid  city.  And  if,  in  thefe  circumftances,  the 
faid  city  receives  ioo.ooo  ounces  more,  fo  diftributed  that 
every  one  who  has  had  an  ounce  of  filver,  has  now  two 
ounces,  and  that  the  quantity  of  money  in  circulation  be 
comes  200,000  ounces  of  filver;  this  city,  confidered  in  it- 
felf,  is  not  in  any  refpe£I  richer  or  happier  than  before  :  it 
will  only  happen  that  all  goods  and  commodities  will  grow 
twice  as  dear  as  they  were. — Though  this  confequence  feerns 
mighty  plain,  yet  I  fball  endeavour  to  fet  it  in  a  clearer  light 
under  the  article  Money,  when  I  come  to  confider  particu¬ 
larly  the  effeCIs  of  the  increafe  and  decreafe  of  the  real  quan¬ 
tity  of  money  in  a  Bate. 

When  AuguBus  returned  to  Rome,  after  the  defeat  of  Mark 
Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  he  brought  with  him  fo  great  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  money,  that  all  goods  and  commodities  fold  imme¬ 
diately  for  double  the  value  they  fold  for  before,  as  Dion 
Caflius  tells  us.  If  all  the  money  he  brought  to  Rome  had 
been  laid  up  in  the  treafury,  it  would  not  have  had  this  ef¬ 
fect ;  for  it  would  have  entered  but  Bowly  into  circulation 
and  barter  :  but  he  diBributed  it  among  his  foldiers,  whom 
he  was  not  able  to  pay  after  the  battle  of  A&ium,  by  which 
means  it  came  quickly  into  circulation. 

It  is  true  that  the  200,000  ounces  of  filver  are  intrinfically 
worth  double  the  value  of  100,000  ounces  :  that  it  will 
make  double  the  quantity  of  plate,  and  that  it  correfponds 
to  double  the  quantity  of  land  and  labour;  but,  if  200,000 
ounces  are  applied  precifely  to  circulate  and  barter,  inBead 
of  100,000  ounces,  they  will  produce  no  real  advantage  or 
difadvantage  to  the  city  in  queflion,  confidered  in  itfelf: 
whether  one  ounce  of  filver,  or  two  ounces,  be  given  in  pledge, 
or  barter  for  any  commodity,  a  fmall  price,  or  a  large  one,  it 
is  all  one. 

But,  if  we  compute  the  circulation  of  one  city  with  another, 
or  of  one  nation  with  another,  it  will  appear  hereafter  that 
thofe  nations  which  have  moB  money  in  circulation,  and, 
confequently,  where  commodities  are  dearefl,  have  a  great 
advantage  over  thefe  which  have  lefs  money,  and  where 
commodities  are  cheapeft,  all  other  circumflances  being  equal ; 
and  that  the  principal  advantage  of  foreign  commerce  confifls 
in  bringing  home  a  yearly  ballance  of  trade.  See  Money, 
and  its  circulation;  Silver,  and  its  value;  and  Ballance 
of  trade. 

BARUTH,  an  Indian  meafure,  containing  17  gantans,  which 
amount  to  between  54  and  58  pounds  of  pepper,  avoirdupoife 
Englifh  weight.  At  that  rate  a  gantan  ought  to  weigh  about 

3  pounds  and  a  half  of  pepper. 

BARUT1NE  SILKS,  aie  thofe  which  come  from  Perfia 
by  the  way  of  Seyde,  or  Said.  They  are  weighed  by  the  da- 
mafquin,  which  contains  about  600  drachms,  or  very  near 

4  pounds  avoirdupoife. 

BASALTES,  a  kind  of  black  marble,  or  very  hard  touch- 
Bone,  which  refiBs  the  file.  Jt  is  heavy,  fmooth,  loft  to  the 
touch,  and  takes  a  very  fine  polifh,  of  an  iron  colour.  It  is 
to  be  found  in  Ethiopia,  and  in  feveral  places  of  Germany.  It 
is  ufed,  like  other  touch  Bones,  for  trying  gold  and  filver. 

BASARUCO,  a  fmall  coin  of  the  Eaft-lndies,  very  bafe,  be¬ 
ing  made  only  of  very  bad  tin.  There  are  two  forts  of  this 
coin  ;  the  one  called  good,  the  other  bad.  The  latter  is  one 
lixth  part  in  value  lower  than  the  former.  Three  bafarucos 
make  two  rees  of  Portugal,  and  375  make  a  pardao-xerafin, 
which  is  to  be  underftood  of  the  good  bafarucos ;  the  bad  ones 
mufi  be  increafed  by  a  ftxth  part  proportionably. 

BASIL,  one  of  the  cantons  in  Switzerland,  is  bounded  on  the 
fouth  by  the  canton  of  Solothum  ;  on  the  eaB  by  the  Frifch- 
gaw,  which  belongs  to  the  empire ;'  and  by  the  territory  of 
Rhinfelden,  one  of  the  foreB  towns  ;  on  the  weft  it  is  bound¬ 
ed  with  A 1  face  ;  and,  on  the  north,  it  advances  on  the  ter¬ 
ritories  of  Germany,  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  is  bounded  by 
the  Brifgaw.  It  'is  a  rich  anJ  fruitful  country  in  all  necef 
faries  for  life,  and  produces  even  for  exportation  exce  lent 
corn  and  wine,  efpeciallv  about  the  city  of  Bafil.  Their  re¬ 
venues  arife  chiefly  from  fecularized  abides,  from  their  baili¬ 
wicks,  and  from  impoBs  on  goods  carried  through  their  coun¬ 
try,  to  and  from  France,  Italy,  and  Germany.0 

The  government  of  the  city  of  Basil  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
trading  companies.  Though  this  city  has  admitted  a  great 
many  brench  refugees,  who  have  fet  up  manufactures  here, 
yet  feveral  parts  both  of  the  city  and  fuburbs  are  Bill  empty. 
This  Dr.  Burnet  imputes  to  the  maxims  of  this  city,  one 
whereof  is,  the  advantages  of  the  burgherfliip,  which  are  fo 
great,  that  citizens  will  not  admit  flrangers  to  a  fhare  of 
them.  Here  arc  31  mills,  whereof  21  are  for  grinding  corn, 
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and  6  for  making  paper;  of  which  the  ordinary  fort  is  Lid 

to  have  been  hrft  made  here  by  Andrew  and  Michael  Gali¬ 
cian. 


Liechstal,  lying  in  the  main  road  from  France  and  Italy,  to 
Germany,  has  always  company. 

BASOM  a  fale  by  the  bafon.  Thus  they  call  at  Amfterdam 
the  public  Tales  rn.de  by  authoiity,  and  over  which  prefides 
an  officer  appointed  by  the  magnates,  who  is  ftfled  vendu- 
meefter,  that  is  to  fay  maBer  of  the  fale.  Such  a  fale  is  called 

;Va'e  by  n  l  b/ifon’  becaufe>  before  the  lots  arc  delivered  to 
the  higheB  bidder,  they  commonly  Brike  on  a  copper  bafon 

thC  l0C  is  S°inS  t0  be  adjud-ed 

c  du  °f  i,ranC,e’  a  fetdeineut  of  the  French  on  the  coaft 
0  B^rbary,  near  the  place  where  coral  is  rilhed  up.  They 
alfo  drive  there  a  confiderable  trade  in  leather,  wax,  and  corn'. 
The  coral-fifliers,  or,  as  Willughby  calls  them,  urinators, 
come,  a  little  before  the  feafon  begins,  to  the  Baflion  of  France 
without  either  tackle  or  tools,  without  veffels,  and  without 
money.  I  he  firB  thing  they  do  is  to  feparate  into  crews. 
The  crew  of  a  coral  filhing  boat  may  confiB  of  feven,  but  it 
is  generally  compofed  of  eight.  The  patron,  or  mafler  of  the 
boat,  the  man  that  throws  the  crofs,  and  fix  Teamen  that 
manage  the  boat,  and  affift  in  dragging  the  machine  aboard. 
Upon  applying  to  the  company,  they  are  furnifhed  with  a 
proper  veffieJ,  which  the  French  Bile  fatteau,  that  is,  a  long 
lharp  boat,  with  very  large  fails,  fo  that  they  go  at  a  ^reat 
rate,  and  are  not  eafify  taken.  They  are  likewife  furntflied 
with  all  kinds  of  tackle  and  provifions  upon  credit.  Then 
they  enter  into  articles  for  the  price  of  the  coral,  w'hich  is 
generally  fixed  at  a  French  crown  a  pound,  or  thereabouts. 

1  hey  likewife  engage  to  fell  all  that  they  take  at  that  rate, 
upon  pain  of  corporal  punifhment,  if  they  are  detected  in  a 
clandeBine  commerce. 

Thus  equipped,  they  proceed  to  Tea ;  but  they  are  not  obliged 
to  e  iver  their  coral  till  the  feafon  is  over.  Then  each  boat’s 
crew  brings  their  flock  on  fhore,  where  it  is  divided  into  13 
equal  parts  ;  of  which  the  mafler  of  the  veflel  has  four;  he 
that  manages  the  machine  two;  and  each  of  the  crew  one; 
t  e  thirteenth  part  belongs  to  the  company,  and  goes  in  dif- 
charge  of  the  equipment.  In  a  good  feafon  a  boat  will  bring 
25,1°°  weight  of  coral,  from  whence  the  reader  may  judge 
01  the  profit  which  attends  this  fifliery ;  and,  if  he  defires  to 
be  informed  of  the  total  value,  it  is  enough  to  fay,  that,  in  a 
very  flouriflnng  feafon,  there  are  200  of  thefe  veffels  em¬ 
ployed.  1  he  bufinefs  of  coral-fifhing  is  both  laborious  and 
dangerous ;  it  requires  great  Hull  and  dexterity  to  heave  the 
crofs,  and  no  fmall  labour  and  diligence  to  get  it  on  board 
again,  befides  the  great  rifque  they  run  from  itorms  and  ac¬ 
cidents  in  their fifliing,  and  pirates;  all  which,  taken  together, 
keep  the  corai-fifhers  fo  poor,  that  the  company  never  want 
fervants.  J 

BA  I  E,  or  BATZ,  a  fmall  copper  coin,  mixed  with  a  little 
filver,  which  is  current  in  feveral  cities  in  Germany,  particu¬ 
larly  at  Nuremberg.  It  is  worth  four  creutzers,  at  the  rate 
of  four  French  deniers,  or  eight  phenings,  per  creutzer. 

BATZ.  This  is  alio  a  coin  of  Switzerland.  It  is  of  copper, 
mixed  with  fome  filver.  This  coin  is  current  at  different 
rates,  according  to  the  greater  or  fmaller  quantity  of  alloy  it 
has.  At  Zurich  the  rixdollar  is  about  5  livres,  or  ico  fols, 
French  money,  and  is  worth  28  batz  f,  which  are  higher  than 
the  batz  of  Switzerland  (thus  thofe  of  Berne,  Lucerne,  and 
Friburgh  are  called)  fo  that  a  batz  of  Zurich  is  worth  about 
3  fols  and  \  French  money. 

The  batz  of  Bafil,  Schafhoufe,  of  Conflance,  and  St.  Gall, 
are  the  beB  of  all;  and  thofe  of  Berne,  Lucerne,  and  Frr- 
burgh,  the  worft.  T  hey  give  but  g  of  the  former  for  xo  of 
the  latter.  1  hey  give  but  27  batz  of  the  firfl  for  the  rixdollar 
or  crown,  and  30  of  the  other,  which  make  them  be  called 
fliort  batz. 

The  good  batz  are  worth  10  rapes  at  Bafil ;  the  bad,  or  Ihort 
batz,  are  worth  one  rape  lefs  than  the  other. 

BAVARIA,  one  of  the  circles  of  the  German  empire,  is  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  eaB  by  Auflria  and  Bohemia;  on  the  fouth  by  Ca- 
rinthia  and  I  irol ;  on  the  wefl  by  Swabia  and  Franconia ;  and 
it  leffens  almoft  to  a  point  towards  Upper  Saxony,  on  the 
north.  In  this  country  are  many  mountains,  in  which  are 
mines  of  copper,  and  fome  filver,  as  alfo  quarries  of  marble. 
Here  are  likewife  Lit  works,  and  baths. 

This  circle  is  divided  into  the  three  capital  provinces  of  it, 
viz.  1.  1  he  electorate,  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Ba¬ 
varia.  2.  The  Upper  Palatinate,  fo  called  to  diflinguifli  it 
from  the  Lower,  or  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine.  3.  The 
archbifhopric  of  SaJtzburg. 

Defcribing  this  circle  from  north  to  fouth,  we  begin  with  the 
Palatinate. 

The  chief  riches  of  the  Ltpper  Palatinate  proceed  from 
the  mines  of  filver,  copper,  and  iron  ;  and  they  export  great 
quantities  of  the  latter  to  the  neighbouring  countries. 

Amberg  has  great  privileges,  which  were  granted  to  it  by  the 
emperor  Roberr,  and  lies  conveniently  for  traffic,  being  al¬ 
moft  in  the  center,  betwixt  Ratilbon,  Ingolfiat,  and  Nurem¬ 
berg.  Its  greatr  ft  trade  is  from  the  iron-mines,  and  the  ma¬ 
nufactures  thereof,  which  are  Tent  down  theNabeto  Ratifbon, 
and  other  cities. 
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The  chief  commodity  of  the  territory  8f  -Newmark,  is  iron, 
and  their  rivers  are  covered  with  iron  mills.  Allerfberg,  on 
the  weft  fide  of  this  diftriT,  is  faid  to  be  a  trading  tovvn  ; 
and  Hollenftern,  on  the  confines  of  the  bifhopric  of  Aichflat, 
is  famous  for  iron  mines  in  its  neighbourhood. 

The  duchy  of  BaVaria,  properly  fo  called,  confifts  of  the 
Upper  and  the  Lower.  The  former  lies  under  the  Alps,  and 
is  cold  and  barren,  having  but  little  corn,  and  no  wine  ;  the 
latter  is  on  the  Danube,  and  is  fruitful  and  pleafant. 

The  revenues  of  the  elector,  faid  to  amount  to  7,000,000 
of  florins,  arifes  chiefly  from  his  monopolizing  the  three  prin¬ 
cipal  commodities  of  his  country,  viz.  fait,  corn,  and  ftrong, 
or  white  beer ;  which  is  fo  famed,  that  it  is  exported  to  other 
countries.  The  people  of  Tirol  and  Saltzburg  have  almolt 
all  the  corn  they  fpend  from  Bavaria  ;  and  the  eledtor  has  a 
penny  for  every  facie  that  is  exported.  Their  beer  alone, 
faid  to  be  as  good  as  any  in  the  world,  has  been  compute  to 
bring  him  in  between  80  and  roo,ooo  florins  per  ann.  Thofe 
three  commodities,  befides  the  tobacco  trade,  which  he  alio 
engrofies  to  himfelf,  with  feveral  other  things,  are  only  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  fold  by  his  agents  and  fervants.  Thefe,  with 
his  own  domain,  and  the  tolls  on  all  the  veflels  that  go  up 
and  down  the  Danube,  and  other  navigable  rivers,  of  which 
there  are  feveral  in  this  country,  bring  in  a  yearly  revenue  of 
above  half  a  million  fterling.  A  modern  German  writer 
makes  it  amount  to  between  8  and  goo, 000  1.  and  fays  the 
laft  eledlor  but  one,  viz.  Maximilian,  had  fome  years  above 
a  million.  Mean  while,  the  fubjea  is  fo  miferaUy  lmpover- 
iftied  by  thefe  monopolies  of  trade,  that  the  peafants  chief  fub- 
iiftence  is  from  the  great  herds  of  fwine  fed  in  their  woods 
by  acorns  and  crabs.  The  fir-trees  of  this  country  are  a  trea- 
fure  to  it,  fince  the  timber  ferves  for  every  purpofe  that  can 
be  imagined,  whether  for  building  or  houfhold- fluff ;  and  there 
is  not  a  province  in  the  empire  where  provifions  are  cheaper, 
though  there  is  a  vaft  home  confumption,  the  Bavarians  being 
very  fond  of  good  eating  and  drinking. 

Ratisbon  has  a  great  trade  by  the  Danube,  the  Nabe,  and  the 
Regen,  which  join  near  the  city. 

Straubing,  is  a  town  of  good  trade. 

Passaw,  is  a  rich,  populous  and  trading  city. 

The  duchy  of  Newburg  is  famous  for  it’s  wine  ;  and  at  the 
town  there  is  a  good  trade  ’therein,  which  is  fold  weekly  in 
the  markets  ;  and  the  duke  has  a  good  revenue  arifing  there¬ 
from. 

At  Munich,  nioft  of  the  mechanics  are  glafiers  and  filk-weavers. 
Great  quantities  of  fait,  wine,  &c.  are  fold  at' their  two  an¬ 
nual  fairs,  viz.  St.  James’s-tide,  and  the  week  after  Twelfth- 
tide. 

At  Obernsberg  is  a  cuftom-houfe,  where  toll  is  demanded  for 
all  veflels  that  pafs  the  river  Inn,  on  which  it  ftands. 

The  archbifhopric  of  Saltzburg  is  dry,  rocky,  and  barren, 
except  in  fome  vallies,  yet  abounds  with  fait,  mines  of  cop¬ 
per,  iron,  and  fome  filver,  with  excellent  quarries,  from  fome 
of  which  is  dug  a  ftone,  little  inferior  to  jafper.  The  reve¬ 
nues  of  the  archbifhop  amount  to  near  80,000  crowns.  The 
very  fait  which  is  carried  into  Bavaria  and  Swabia  brings  him 
in  30,000  crowns  per  annum. 

Berchtolsgaden  furnifhes  it’s  neighbourhood  with  ftore  of 
fait. 

The  fait  of  Hallein  is  carried  in  great  quantities  through 
Bavaria,  and  a  corner  of  Tirol,  into  Switzerland,  where  it  is 
paid  for  in  French  money,  which  is  one  reafon  that  there  is 
fcarce  any  coin  current  in  Bavaria,  but  that  of  France.  There 
is  a  great  high  mountain  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  town,  the 
earth  of  which  being  mixed  with  a  fort  of  allum,  or  falt- 
petre,  they  throw  it  into  larger  trenches,  which  they  fill  with 
rrefh  water,  and  let  it  ftand  three  or  four  weeks,  till  the  earthy- 
part  is  funk  to  the  bottom  ;  then  they  let  out  and  boil  the 
(aline  part  in  iron  pans,  three  feet  deep,  and  ten  or  twelve 
in  diameter ;  and,  when  the  water  is  evaporated  from  the 
fait,  which  it  leaves  at  the  bottom,  they  take  It  up  and  put 
it  to  dry  and  harden,  in  fome  deal  calks,  without  any  head  or 
bottom. 

Lauffen  has  a  good  trade  between  Saltzburg  and  Titmoning. 

BAY,  one  of  the  colours  of  the  hair  of  horfes,  inclining  to  red, 
and  coming  pretty  near  the  colour  of  a  chefnut.  There  are, 
if  we  may  fay  fo,  five  different  (hades,  or  gradations,  of  the 
bay  colour  ;  viz.  the  chefnut-bay,  the  light-bay,  the  yellow- 
bay,  or  dun-bay,  the  bloody-bay,  which  is  alfo  called  fear- 
let  bay,  and  the  brown-bay. 

BAYS,  called  in  French  BAYETTE,  and  fometirnes  BA- 
G  UE  I'TE,  a  fort  of  open  woolen  fluff,  having  a  long  nap, 
fometirnes  frized,  and  fometirnes  not.  This  fluff  is  without 
wale,  and  is  wrought  on  a  loom,  with  two  treddles,  like 
flannel.  It  is  chiefly  manufactured  at  Colchefter  and  Bocking 
in  Eilex,  in  England,  where  there  is  a  hall,  called  the  Dutch 
Lay-Hall,  or  Raw-Hall.  By  the  ftatute  12  Car.  II.  cap. 
22.  no  perfon  fhall  weave  at  Colchefter  any  bay,  known  by 
the  names  of  four-and-fifties,  fixty-eighths,  eighties,  or  hun¬ 
dred  bays,  but,  within  two  days  after  weaving  any  fuch,  fhall 
carry  it  to  the  Dutch  Bay-Hall,  to  be  viewed  and  examined, 
that  it  may  appear  whether  it  be  well  and  fubflantially  wrought, 
before  it  be  carried  to  be  fcoured  and  thickened.  No  fcotner 
or  thickener  fhall  receive  any  fuch  bay,  before  it  has  been 
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marked  or  {lamped  at  the  faid  hall.  This  manufodlurry 
which  is  very  confiderable,  was  firft  introduced  into  England 
with  that  of  fays,  ferges,  &c.  by  the  Flemings ;  who,  being 
perfecuted  by  the  duke  of  Alva  for  the  fake  o!  their  religion, 
fled  hither,  about  the  fifth  year  of  queen  Elizabeth’s  reign. 
See  Essex. 

Remarks. 

The  exportation  of  bays  was  formerly  much  more  confider* 
able  than  it  is  at  prefent,  the  Englifh  then  furnifhing*  the 
French  and  Italians  with  thofe  fluffs  :  but,  of  late  years,  the 
French  haVe  attempted  to  imitate  them,  and  have  admirably 
well  fucceeded,  particularly  at  Beauvais,  Caftres,  Montpelier, 
and  Nifmes.  They  alfo  manufacture  vaft  quantities  of  bays 
in  Flanders,  and  efpecially  at  Tournay,  Lille,  and  Neuff- 
Eglifes.  The  people  of  that  country  call  them  baiques.  How¬ 
ever,  the  export  of  Englifh  bays  is  lfill  very  confiderable  to 
Spain  and  Portugal,  where  they  are  called  baetas,  and  even 
Italy.  Their  chief  ufe  is  for  dreffing  the  monks  and  nuns, 
and  for  linings,  efpecially  in  the  army.  The  looking-glafs- 
makers  alfo  ufe  them  behind  their  glafles,  to  preserve  the  tin* 
or  quickfilver,  and  the  cafe- makers  to  line  their  cafes. 

The  breadth  of  bays  is  commonly  a  yard,  and  a  half,  a  yard 
and  three  quarters,  or  two  yards,  by  42  to  48  in  length. 
Thofe  of  a  yard  and  three-quarters  are  moft  proper  for  the 
Spanifh  trade. 

They  make  at  Alby  in  Languedoc,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  city,  a  kind  of  woolen  fluffs,  which  they  call  bayette, 
or  bays,  ands  which  are  exceeding  cheap.  They  are  but  two 
fpans  and  a  half  broad,  of  that  country’s  meafure,  which  an- 
fwer  to  half  an  ell,  wanting  a  fixteenth,  Paris  meafure,  about 
half  a  yard  Englifh.  That  breadth  was  thus  regulated  by  a 
decree  of  the  council,  dated  July  the  15th,  1673,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  30th  article  of  the  general  regulations  of  the 
manufactures,  made  in  Auguft  1669,  which  orders  that  no 
weavers  of  cloths  or  ferges,  nor  any  other  perfon,  fhall  make 
any  fluff,  ofhowfmall  a  price  foever  they  be,  lefs  than  half 
an  ell  broad  Paris  meafure. 

Bays  pay  duties  of  exportation  out  of  the  kingdom  of  France, 
and  the  provinces  reputed  foreign,  at  the  rate  of  three  livres 
per  100  weight.  The  Englifh  bays  pay  duties  of  importa¬ 
tion  at  the  rate  of  20  livers  per  piece  of  25  French  ells,  and 
60  livers  per  piece  of  50  ells,  according  to  the  decree  of  the 
20th  of  December  1687  ;  nor  can  they  be  imported  but  by 
the  ports  of  Calais  and  St  Valery. 

The  bay3  of  Flanders,  and  others  of  the  fame  fort,  pay  but 
4  livers  per  piece  of  20  ells,  according  to  the  tariff  of  1664. 

BAZAR,  BAZARI,  or  BAZAARD.  A  place  defigned  for 
trade  among  the  eaftern  nations,  and  particularly  the  Per - 
fians.  Some  are  open  or  uncovered,  like  the  market-places 
in  Europe,  and  ferve  for  the  fame  purpofes,  but  only  to  fell 
the  lefs  precious  and  moft  bulky  merchandizes.  Others  are 
covered  with  high  vaulted  cielings,  and  adorned  with  domes 
to  give  them  light.  In  thefe  are  the  {hops  of  thofe  merchants 
who  fell  jewels,  rich  fluffs,  wrought  plate,  and  fuch  other 
merchandizes. 

Sometimes  they  fell  even  flaves  in  thofe  covered  bazar3, 
though  that  unhuman. trade  be  alfo  carried  on  in  the  open 
bazars.  Furetiere  obferves,  that  it  is  an  Arabic  word,  which 
fignifies  a  fale  or  exchange  of  merchandizes;  whence  it  is 
faid,  by  extenfion,  of  the  places  where  the  trade  is  carried 
on. 

That  word  is  in  ufe  among  all  the  nations  of  the  Eaft-Indies, 
as  well  as  among  thofe  of  the  Levant.  It  fignifies  in  all 
thofe  countries  a  common  or  public  place,  where  the  market  is 
kept,  both  for  the  fale  of  provifions,  and  of  other  merchandizes. 
The  place  is  fo  called,  whether  it  be  a  market,  or  a  pretty 
broad  ftreet,  whether  it  be  covered  or  not.  Malaca  was  an¬ 
ciently  the  general  bazar,  or  ftaple-town  for  all  the  trade  of 
the  Indies;  that  is  to  fay,  before  the  Poituguefe  undertook 
to  fail  to  thofe  countries. 

The  bazar,  or  maidan  of  Ifaphan,  is  one  of  the  fineft  places 
in  all  Perfia,  and  even  excels  all  thofe  that  are  to  be  feen  in 
Europe  ;  but,  notwithftanding  it’s  great  magnificence,  it  muft 
be  confefled,  that  the  bazar  of  Tauris  is  the  moft  fpacious 
fquare  that  we  know  of.  They  have  feveral  times  drawn  up 
3000  men  in  order  of  battle,  in  that  fquare  :  it  contains 
above  15,000  (hops,  and  is  reckoned,  without  difpute,  the 
moft  magnificent  in  Perfia.  At  Tauris  they  call  the  jewel- 
market  raiferie,  that  is  to  fay,  the  royal  market. 

BAZAT,  or  BAZA.  The  baza  cotton  comes  from  Sevde, 
Said,  or  Sidon,  by  the  way  of  Marfeilles.  They  diftinguifh 
three  forts  of  it  ;  namely,  the  baza  of  the  firft  fort,  the  com¬ 
mon  baza,  and  the  middling  baza.  The  firft  fort  and  the  mid¬ 
dling  are  often  fold  in  France  for  99  livres  and  4  fols,  and 
the  middling  only  73  livers  and  12  fols. 

BAZGENDGE,  a  kind  of  gall-nut,  which  the  Turks  ufe  to 
make  the  fcarlet  colour. 

BDELLIUM,  BONDELEON,  or  BEDELIUM,  a 
kind  of  gum. 

That  name  is  very  well  known  among  the  learned,  though 
they  do  not  agree  about  it’s  figmfication.  Jt  is  mentioned  in 
the  holy  feripture  (Gen.  ii.  12.)  and  Jofephus,  who  pretends 
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to  explain  what  it  is,  aflerts,  that  it  is  the  gum  of  a  tree, 
which  refembles  the  olive-tree,  and  whofe  leaves  are  like  thole 
of  the  oak  ;  and  that  the  manna,  with  which  God  fed  his 

fieople  during  fo  many  years  in  the  defert,  was  very  much 
ike  that  drug.  Yet  there  are  a  great  many  learned  men  who 
do  not  admit  that  explication  ;  and  Scaliger,  who  is  followed 
herein  by  feveral  others,  owns,  that  it  is  not  well  known  what 
the  bdellium  mentioned  in  the  fcripture  is. 

The  bdellium  fold  by  the  grocers  and  druggifts  is  not  much 
better  known  than  that  of  the  ancients. 

Some  fay  that  it  runs  from  a  thorny  tree,  whofe  leaves  refem- 
ble  thofe  of  the  oak,  and  whofe  fruit  is  like  that  of  the  wild-fig- 
tree,  but  yet  of  a  pretty  good  tafte.  Some  pretend,  that  the 
tree  from  which  the  bdellium  comes,  is  like  the  myrtle-tree. 
Others  fuppofe  that  thofe  trees  grow  in  Baftriana  :  others  again 
in  Arabia  Felix,  near  a  city  named  Saraca  :  fomefay  it  grows 
in  Africa,  near  the  banks  of  the  river  Senega  ;  and  others 
place  it  in  the  Eaft-Indies. 

However  that  be,  this  gum  comes  by  the  way  of  Marfeilles, 
or  by  the  fhips  of  the  French  African  company.  That  which 
comes  by  the  way  of  Marfeilles,  is,  according  tofkilful  judges, 
nothing  but  the  gum  called  alouchi,  and  they  pretend  that 
the  true  bdellium  is  that  of  Senega. 

It  muft  be  chofen  in  clear  tranfparent  bits,  of  a  reddifh  grey 
on  the  outfide,  and  within  of  the  fame  colour  with  the  En- 
glifh  glue,  and  it  ought  to  become  yellow,  when  you  wet  it 
with  the  tip  of  your  tongue.  This  gum  is  ufed  in  the  com- 
pofition  of  mithridate,  and  fome  other  compounds.  Authors 
being  fo  much  divided  in  their  opinions  about  this  matter, 
’tis  endlefs  ‘and  needlefs  to  quote  all  their  fentiments :  thofe 
who  would  gratify  a  curiofity,  attended  only  with  great  un¬ 
certainty,  may  eonfult  Diofcorides,  Galen,  Dale,  Pomet. 
By  the  tariff  of  1664,  the  bdellion  pays  in  France  duty  of 
importation  4  livres  per  100  weight :  but,  by  the  decree  of 
the  15th  of  Auguft  1685,  it  pays  20  per  cent,  of  it’s  value 
when  it  comes  from  the  Levant,  Barbary,  and  other  lands 
or  territories  within  the  dominions  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  of 
the  king  of  Perfia,  or  of  Italy. 

BEAM,  a  large  piece  of  timber  ufed  in  building,  which,  being 
laid  acrofs  the  walls,  ferves  to  fupport  the  principal  rafters  of 
the  roof.  The  proportions  of  beams,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  have  been  fettled  by  ftatute,  as  follow :  a  beam 
1 5  feet  long  ought  to  be  feven  inches  in  breadth  on  one  fide 
of  it’s  fquare,  and  five  on  the  other  :  one  of  16  feet  in  length 
muff  be  on  one  fide  eight  inches  broad,  and  fix  on  the  other : 
one  of  feventeen  feet  in  length  muft  be  on  one  fide  eight  in¬ 
ches  broad,  and  fix  on  the  other :  one  of  feventeen  feet  muft 
be  ten  inches  on  one  fide,  and  'fix  on  the  other :  but  they 
make  them  ftronger  in  the  country.  n 

Beams  of  a  fhip,  are  the  large  main  crofs  timbers,  which  pre¬ 
vent  the  fides  of  a  fliip  from  falling  together,  and  which  alfo 
fupport  the  decks  and  orlops  :  the  main  beam  is  next  the 
jnain-maft,  and  from  it  they  are  reckoned  by  the  firft,  fecond, 
and  third  beam.  The  greateft  beam  of  all  is  called  the  mid- 
Ihip  beam. 

BE  AN,  a  pulfe  of  the  large  fort,  commonly  cultivated  in  the 
fields.  People  of  fafhion  feldom  eat  them,  but  green;  but, 
in  feveral  places,  the  country  people  dry  them  to  eat  them  in 
the  winter;  they  alfo  often  feed  cattle  with  them  :  the  meal  of 
beans  is  ufed  in  phyfic,  being  prefcribed  both  to  be  taken  in¬ 
wardly,  and  in  the  compofition  of  fome  cataplafms.  And 
perfumers  alfo  ufe  it  to  make  powder  for  the  hair. 

Beans  pay'  duty  of  importation  in  France,  like  other  forts  of 
pulfe. 

This  plant,  which  is  a  kind  of  the  xth  clafs  of  Monf.  Tourne- 
fort,  has  a  papilionaceous  flower,  which  is  fucceeded  by  a 
long  pod  filled  with  large  kidney- (haped  feeds  ;  the  ftalks  are 
firm  and  hollow  ;  the  leaves  grow  by  pairs,  and  are  faftened 
to  a  mid-rib.  Monf.  Tournefort  obferves,  that  there  are 
eight  forts  of  thefe  beans  known,  which  are  diftinguifhed  by 
the  difference  of  their  flowers  and  fruit. 

Mr.  Miller  obferves,  that  there  are  four  forts  of  beans  culti¬ 
vated  in  England,  which  are  the  fmall  Lifbon,  the  Spanifh, 
the  Sandwich,  and  the  Windfor.  The  firft  and  fecond  forts 
are  ufually  planted  in  October  and  November,  under  warm 
walls  or  hedges,  to  have  them  early ;  which  if  they  abide 
through  the  winter,  they  will  produce  beans  early  in  the  fpring  : 
or  they  may  be  planted  clofe  in  beds,  in  fome  piece  of  ground 
that  is  well  defended  from  the  north  and  eaft  winds ;  and, 
being  arched  over  with  hoops  or  withies,  may  be  covered  in 
very  hard  frofts  with  mats  and  ftraw  ;  and,  in  the  fpring, 
thefe  plants  may  be  tranfplanted  into  warm  borders,  by  which 
means  your  crop  will  be  fecured  from  the  injuries  of  froft  ; 
and,  if  care  be  taken  in  tranfplanting  them,  not  to  break 
their  roots,  and  alfo  to  water  them,  if  the  feafon  proves  dry, 
until  they  have  taken  frefh  root,  they  will  bear  as  plentiful 
a  crop,  as  thofe  which  remained  where  they  were  at  firft 
planted,  with  this  difference,  that  they  will  be  a  fortnight 
later.  The  Lifbon  bean  is  chiefly  preferred  to  the  Spanffh, 
and  the  beft  way  is  to  procure  frefh  feeds  from  abroad,  at  leaft 
every  other  year;  for  in  England  they  are  SubjeCt  to  degene¬ 
rate,  not  in  goodnefs,  but  only  in  earlinefs. 

The  Sandwich  and  Windfor  beans  are  feldom  planted  before 
Chriftmas,  but  efpecially  the  Windfor,  which  is  molt  SubjeCt 
V OL*  I. 
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to  be  hurt  by  cold,  of  any  of  thofe  kinds.  Thefe  beans 
mould  have  an  open  expofure,  and  require  to  be  planted  at  a 
greater  diftance  than  the  two  early  kinds:  for,  if  they  are 
p  anted  in  fhady  places,  or  too  clofe,  they  will  grow  to  4 
great  height;  but  feldom  produce  many  beans.  The  ufu.d 
diftance  tor  thefe  (if  in  an  open  fituation)  is  two  fee? 
and  a  had,  row  by  row,  and  four  inches  in  the  rows.  But, 
if  the  pi  ce  is  clofely  lurrounded  by  hedges,  wails,  or  tali 
trees,  the  diftance  muft  be  greater  ;  the  rows  lhould  then 
be  three  feet  apart,  and  the  beans  fix  inches  diftant  in  the  rows. 
The  Sandwich  beans,  being  hardier  than  the  Windfor,  arq 
ufualiy  planted  about  Chriftmas,  to  fuccecd  theiorward  corps  j 
and  thofe,  although  at  prelent  in  little  requeft,  are  yet  very 
Serviceable,  being  plentiful  bearers,  and  very  little  inferior 
either  in  Size  or  goodnefi  to  the  Windfor* 

In  the  middle  of  January,  if  the  weather  is  open  and  good, 
you  may  plant  the  firft  crop  of  Windfor  beans,  which"  vviil 
Succeed  the  Sandwich,  and  every  three  or  four  weeks  make  a 
new  plantation,  till  the  middle  of  May,  in  order  to  pitforve 
a  fucceffion  through  the  feafon.  Indeed,  there  are  fome  peo¬ 
ple,  who  plant  beans  even  in  June  ;  but  uuiel's  the  foil  bo 
very  ftrong  and  moift,  or  the  feafon  prove  wet  or  cold,  they 
feldom  fucceed  well ;  for  in  hot  and  dry  weather,  which  com¬ 
monly  happens  in  July,  the  infedis  infeft  thele  plants  very 
much,  and  often  deftroy  them  quite.  There  are  others 
who  advife  the  cutting  down  of  beans,  in  order  to  caqfe  them 
to  produce  frefh  fhoots  from  the  bottom  for  a  late  crop  ,  but 
this  feldom  anfwers  the  trouble,  for  they  are  liable  to  tfiq 
above-mentioned  inconveniencies,  much  more  than  a  frefh 
planted  crop. 

Beans  for  horfes,  are  fold  at  Amfterdam  at  about  15  liv;e>  de 
gros  per  laft.  T  he  deduction  or  dilcount,  for  prompt  pay?* 
ment,  one  per  cent. 

Beans  grow  admirably  well  in  Egypt,  where  there  are  largo 
fields  entirely  covered  with  them.  I  heir  biolloms  are  a  thou,- 
fand  times  more  odoriferous,  than  thole  of  the  beaus  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  As  vaft  quantities  of  them  are  planted  in  the  lands 
about  Cairo,  towards  the  weft,  nothing  can  be  more  charm- 
ing,  than  the  perfumed  air  one  breathes  in  an  evening  on  the 
terrafles,  when  the  wefterly  wind  blows  :  nor  is  it  without 
good  reafon,  that  they  endeavour  to  have  plenty  of  beans  fit 
that  country,  fince  it  is  the  common  food  of  the  mules,  aftes3 
and  camels,  who  confunre  vaft  quantities  of  them. 

In  order  to  make  them  eat  them,  they. beat  them  and  reduce 
them  into  a  coarfe  meal,  whereof  they  make  balls  which 
they  afterwards  give  to  thofe  animals.  I  hey  do  the  fame 
with  the  kernels  of  dates.  This  observation  is  extracted  from 
Monf.  Maillet’s  Description  of  Egypt. 

^fie  French  have  a  fort  of  beans,  which  they  call  feves  de 
marais,  i,  e.  beans  of  the  marfh,  which  they  eat  only,  when 
green  and  trefn.  1  hey  alio  dry  them,  but  then  they  ferve 
only  to  feed  cattle.  However,  fome  perfons  make  a  kind  of 
proviiion  of  them,  to  eat  in  Lent,  i  hey  buy  them  green, 
and,  peeling  the  white  fkin  off,  they  Split  them  in  tw'o,  and 
dry  them  in  the  open  air.  1  hey  afford  a  pretty  good  and  plea- 
fant  food.  ,  ■ 

Bean  of  St  Ignatius.  It  is  a  Small  folid  fruit,  which  grows 
upon  a  tree  in  Some  of  the  Philippine  lllands,  and  in  which  the 
Chinefe  trade  in  thofe  places  of  the  Eaft-Indies,  where  they 
dwell,  or  which  they  frequent,  as  Malacca,  the  Sunda  ifles, 
and  the  Adoluccos ;  thole  beans  are  alfo  very  much  ufed  in 
phyfic.  The  figure  of  this  fruit  is  irregular,  and  it  is  of  the 
bignefs  of  a  green  almond,  when  ftill  wrapped  up  in  all  it’s 
coats,  or  of  the  fruit  called  hermodaCtyl.  It’s  outward  co¬ 
lour  is  grey,  or  rather  blackifh,  when  it  is  well  ftripped  of  a 
littk  thin  fkin,  the  colour  of  which  is  fometimes  of  a  whitifh- 
grey,  and  fometimes  reddifh. 

TTat  fkin,  flicking  very  clofe  to  the  fruit,  cannot  be  taken 
oft  but  by  little  bits,  like  feales,  and,  in  procefs  of  time,  by 
rubbing  :  fo  that  moll  of  thofe  beans  are  commonly  varie^at- 
ed  with  thofe  two  colours,  when  part  of  their  fkin  has  been 
rubbed  off. 

The  inlide  of  the  fruit  refembles  a  brown  or  blackifh  jelly , 
but  it  s  coniiftency  is  almoft  as  hard  as  that  of  horn.  So  that  it 
is  a  difficult  matter  to  break  or  cut  it.  if  you  grate  it,  which 
is  much  eafier,  in  order  to  have  it  So  as  to  make  uSe  of  it,  it 
appears  whitifh  in  thoSe  places  which  the  points  of  the  grater 
have  touched,  which  deceived  thole  who  faw  it  of  that  colour. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  fee  it  in  it’s  natural  colour,  you  muft 
cut  it  in  the  middle  with  a  knife,  which  you  drive  into  it 
with  a  hammer  or  mallet.  Finally,  it  is  of  a  bitterifh  tafte 
and  weighs  commonly  a  little  above  a  drachm,  mere  or  Ids! 
according  to  it’s  bignefs. 

Remarks. 

This  drug,  though  of  excellent  ufe  in  phyfic,  is  ftill  very 
fcarce  in  Europe,  for  want  of  being  Sufficiently  known.  'This 
Seems,  therefore,  a  very  proper  occalion  to  expatiate  a  little 
upon  it  s  virtues,  in  order  to  give  the  public  a  more  particu¬ 
lar  and  diftinCt  notion  of  them,  either  for  ufe  or  for  trade, 
than  Monf.  Lemery  has  done  in  his  Di&ionary  of  drugs. 

I  irft,  it  ought  not  properly  to  be  reckoned  a  purging  medi¬ 
cine.  as  that  learned  gentleman  aflerted,  doubtlefs,  from  Some 
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erroneous  memoirs.  It  is  by  no  means  ufed  for  purging ;  and, 
though  you  (hould  ufe  it  for  that  purpofe,  it  would  be  a  dif¬ 
ficult matter  to  fucceed,  though  the  dofe  were  never  fo  large. 
One  would  run  the  danger  of  doing  a  great  deal  o(  harm,  y 
caufing  convulfions,  pains,  fweat,  &c.  rati aer  than  producing 
evacuations  by  (tools.  In  a  word,  if  a  large  dofe  of  it  were 
given,  it’s  effeds  would  be  very  odd,  or  dangerous,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  conftitution  of  the  patient.  But,  being  given  in 
fmall  quantities,  by  degrees,  at  feveral  times,  it  will  always 
be  found  a  wonderful  remedy,  without  caufing  any  voiding 

upwards  or  downwards,  , 

Secondly,  It  muft  be  ufed  as  a  bitter,  and  a  redifier  of  the 
nervous  fyftem  :  becaufe  it’s  property  is  to  alter  and  rectify 
the  tone  of  the  nerves,  either  of  the  ftomach,  or  o  t  ej con¬ 
duits  through  which  the  fluids  pafs,  or  of  the  glands  vvhe 
the  filiations  are  performed  :  by  which  it  much  better  redo  e 
the  functions  of  the  vifeera,  which  happen  to  be  put  out  ot 
order  by  too  fedentary  a  life,  or  by  too  much  indulging  the 

If°  we  were  better  acquainted,  by  good  observations,  with  the 
mechanifm  of  the  body,  and  with  the  effeds  of  thofe  things 
which  enter  into  it  daily,  and  are  def.gned  for  its  preferva- 
tion,  one  would  more  accurately  chufe  thofe  which  are  ProPer 
for  each  conftitution,  and  for  every  dage  of  life,  in  order  the 
better  to  prevent  difeafes,  or  to  preferve  health,  fo  as  to  have 
no  occafion  for  a  phyfician.  Finally,  when  the  body  laboured 
under  any  indifpofition,  we  fhould  be  better  able  to  chufe 
what  is  tnoft  naturally  proper  to  cure  it,  and  not  commit  fo 
many  blunders,  as  are  daily  committed  by  perfons,  who  pre¬ 
tend  to  meddle  with  phyfic,  often  to  their  own  detriment; 
or  who  would  cure  themfelves  by  fome  pretended  family  le- 
crets,  which  feems,  indeed,  a  good  favmg  method,  but  by 
which  they  often  make  their  diftempers  worfe  than  they  were 
before,  and  render  them  fometimes  incurable.  They  always 
commit  a  great  many  errors  in  all  their  proceedings  relating 
to  phyfic.  Wherefore  I  do  not  propofe  this  new  remedy  but 
to  all  phyficians  who  are  capable  of  knowing  the  nature  of  it 
by  obf'ervations,  and  making  a  proper  ufe  of  it.  _ 

The  Indians,  who  are  fo  well  acquainted  with  it,  are  apt  ne- 
verthelefs  to  commit  many  blunders  in  the  pradice  of  it,  and 
in  making  too  univerfal  a  ufe  of  it,  as  they  alfo  do  of  the  boa- 
ad,  mentioned  hereafter  in  it’s  proper  place..  Here  follow 
therefore  the  properties  which  the  Indians  aferibe  to  the  bean 
of  St  Ignatius,  a  name  which  the  jefuits  of  the  Manilles  have 
given  it,  becaufe  of  the  goodnefs  of  thofe  qualities ;  the  Ma¬ 
lays  call  it  tfiavalonga. 

1.  They  reckon  it  a  fpecific  remedy  againft  all  forts  of  poi- 
fon,  and  even  ufe  it  as  an  amulet.  But  to  this  I  give  no 

credit.  ,  e  , 

2.  They  ufe  it  particularly  to  cure  the  difeafes  of  the  nerves, 
as  the  cramp,  vapours,  (hakings,  and  convulfions,  either 
taken  inwardly,  or  in  the  form  of  an  amulet.  I  have  feen 
good  effects  of  it  in  this  refpedl,  when  taken  inwardly. 

3.  For  pains  in  the  ftomach  and  cholics,  they  give  a  little  of 
it  in  cold  water,  which  gives  immediate  eafe.  Its  effedls  are 
excellent  for  thofe  ills,  as  I  have  experienced. 

4.  In  a  miferere  mei,  or  twifting  of  the  guts,  they  give  a  little 
of  it  in  cold  water,  which  often  procures  a  voiding  upwards  and 
downwards,  and  by  that  evacuation  delivers  the  patient  from 
that  dangerous  ailment.  1  have  not  feen  any  inftance  of  this. 

5.  They  efteem  it  excellent  againft  bad  air,  and  contagious 
or  peftilential  diftempers.  In  times  of  the  plague,  they  take 
a  fmall  dofe  of  it  every  day,  to  keep  themfelves  from  the  in- 

fedlion.  ...  .. 

6.  They  reckon  it  a  true  fpecific  againft  fainting  fits,  rifings 
of  the  ftomach,  palpitations  of  the  heart,  fwimmings  of  the 
head,  and  fufFocations,  in  which  cafes  they  give  fome  of  it 
with  wine  or  arac,  which  foon  cures  the  patient ;  and  they 
prevent  the  return  of  thofe  diftempers,  by  making  him  take 
the  fame  remedy  for  feveral  days.  I  have  found  it  very  good 
in  thofe  cafes. 

7.  They  ufe  it  after  the  fame  manner  againft  the  bite  or  fling 
of  venomous  animals ;  and  at  the  fame  time  they  put  upon  the 
wound  fome  of  that  fame  drug,  in  the  form  of  pap,  made 
after  their  manner,  by  rubbing  one  of  thofe  beans  with  fome 
■water  upon  a  rough  ftone. 

8.  Being  applied  in  powder,  it  is  a  very  powerful  remedy  to 
ftop  very  foon  all  forts  of  haemorrhages  or  bleedings  ;  in  a 
bleeding  of  the  nofe  they  take  it  like  fnuff,  and  it  flops  it 
immediately. 

9.  They  ufe  it  very  particularly  againft  worms. 

10.  They  employ  it  moft  fuccefsfully  in  all  forts  of  fevers, 
making  the  patient  take  fome  of  it  twice  a  day  in  a  little  wine. 
It  cures  by  fweating.  J  know  it  to  be  excellent  in  intermit¬ 
ting  fevers,  becaufe  it  cures  the  ftomach. 

lx.  It  produces,  according  to  them,  very  good  effects  in  a 
cold  upon  the  lungs,  in  a  cough,  the  afthma,  and  a  flitch  or 
pain  in  the  fide,  if  the  patient  do  continually  chew  a  little  bit, 
or  a  fmall  quantity  of  it,  and  fwallow  his  fpittle  ;  for  it  cuts 
thofe  vifeous  humours  which  ftop  the  bronchia  and  the  wind¬ 
pipe.  I  have  feen  feme  perfons  receive  great  benefit  from  it. 
12.  They  likewife  judge  it  very  good  for  giving  eafe  in  ne¬ 
phritic  pains,  the  gravel,  the  ftrangury,  and  the  dropfy,  if  it 
be  taken  every  day. 
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1  o  They  give  it  to  women  who  have  a  difficult  labour, 
thinking  that  it  procures  them  an  eafy  delivery. 

14.  It  alfo  cures  the  loofenefs  and  tenefmus,  being  taken  twice 

a  day  in  water.  r  . 

,  e  Finally,  they  make  an  oil  of  it  by  infufion,  or  even  by 

a  little  ebullition  over  the  fire  :  that  oil  impregnates  itfelf  with 
all  the  flrength  and  virtue  of  the  fruit.  They  give  a  few  drops 
of  this  oil  inwardly,  in  a  proper  liquor,  for  the  fame  difeafe, 
and  particularly  for  the  apoplexy.  ~ 

The  fame  oil  ferves  alfo  outwardly  for  all  forts  of  fcabs,  tet¬ 
ters,  tumours,  cramps,  pains,  gouty  humours,  fhrunk  mem¬ 
bers,  &c.  by  anointing  the  diltempered  part.  They  ufe  it 
for  curing  wounds  and  ulcers  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  this  re¬ 
medy  produces  very  good  effeds,  being  given  in  fmall  dofes, 
and  with  prudence. 

The  quantity  they  give  is  meafured  by  the  fight  only  and  by 
cuftom,  without  weighing  it,  and  is  generally  from  5  or  6 
grains,  to  8,  10,  or  12.  Their  method  of  dividing  this 
bean  or  fruit  into  very  fmall  parts,  or  very  minute  particles* 
is  by  rubbing  it  upon  a  flat  ftone,  of  a  rough  fuperficies,  fome- 
what  hollowed  in  the  middle,  and  moiftening  it  by  little  and 
little  with  water  ;  which,  together  with  what  is  feparated  from 
the  bean,  forms  a  fubftance  of  the  confiftency  of  pap  or  pafte, 
of  which  they  take  up  the  requifite  quantity  with  the  point  of 
a  knife,  and  diffolve  it  in  a  proper  liquor  to  make  a  drink 
of  it. 

This  method  of  thus  preparing  all  their  remedies  taken  from 
wood,  or  other  hard  fubftances,  is  very  well;  but  remed  es 
of  this  kind  more  minutely  divided  by  alcohol,  or  alkool,  by 
the  chymifts,  produce  their  effed  much  fooner,  than  when 
given  in  a  coarfer  manner :  yet,  perhaps,  many  remedies, 
which  are  taken  in  a  plain  manner,  and  fuch  as  nature  affords 
them,  without  the  ufe  of  fire,  produce  their  effeds  much 
more  efficacioufly :  this  ought  to  be  enquired  into  very  care¬ 
fully,  and  by  repeated  trials. 

As  I  have  a  certain  quantity  of  thefe  beans  by  me,  and  can 
get  more  by  the  correfpondence  I  have  with  perfons  in  the 
fervice  of  the  Eaft-India  company  at  Batavia,  I  propofe  to 
furnifh  thofe  with  them,  who  may  have  occafion  for  them, 
as  well  as  with  the  remedies  that  are  made  of  the  beans  un¬ 
der  different  terms,  and  which  I  hope  to  acquaint  the  public 
with,  which  will  be  more  convenient  for  ufe. 

The  name  of  bean  which  has  been  given  to  this  fruit  is  veiy 
improper,  fince  it  is  not  leguminous :  it  grows  juft  ss  it  is 
brought  from  the  Indies,  without  any  coat  or  fhell,  each  piece 
by  itfelf,  upon  a  pedicle,  at  the  top  of  the  fhoots  or  branches 
of  the  tree  that  bears  it :  but  it  is  of  no  confequence  to  alter 
that  name,  which  ufe  has  pretty  well  eftablifhed  at  prefent. 
Memoirs  of  Monf.  Garcin,  of  Neufchatel,  M.  D. 

French  beans  pay  duty  of  importation  in  France  like  other 
pulfe. 

BEAR,  a  wild  beaft,  too  well  known  to  require  a  particular 
defeription  in  this  place. 

We  may  diftinguifh  two  forts  of  bears;  the  land-bears  and 
the  fea  bears,  which  might  more  properly  be  called  ice- bears. 
The  former  commonly  retire  into  the  mountains,  and  the 
latter  come  over  the  ice  of  the  north  fea  :  of  thefe  there  are 
fome  of  a  monftrous,  and  almoft  incredible,  fize,  in  Nova 
Zembla. 

Bear-fkins  are  a  fort  of  furs  very  much  efleemed,  and  there 
is  a  very  large  trade  of  them,  whether  they  be  the  (kins  of 
young  bears,  or  of  old  ones.  The  latter  are  commonly  ufed 
to  make  houfings,  or  horfe-cloths,  or  in  the  more  northern 
climes,  for  bags  to  keep  the  feet  warm  in  the  (harped  cold 
of  the  winter.  The  (kins  of  young  bears  ferve  to  make  muffs, 
and  other  fuch  things  for  warmth  or  ornament. 

Befides  the  great  quantity  of  bear- (kins  which  the  fellmongers 
fell,  the  druggifts  fell  alfo  bears  fat,  or  greafe,  which  they 
commonly  get  from  Switzerland,  Savoy,  and  Canada. 

That  greafe  is  a  powerful  remedy  for  the  cure  of  the  king’s 
evil  and  the  rheumatifm.  It  is  ufed  with  fuccefs  for  curing 
the  gout,  and  it  is  alfo  employed  in  feveral  Galenic  compofi- 
tions.  Bear’s  greafe,  in  order  to  be  of  a  good  quality,  muft  be 
chofen  newly  melted,  greyifh,  clammy,  of  a  (Irong  and  pret¬ 
ty  bad  fmell,  and  of  middling  confidence  or  thicknefs.  !  hat 
which  is  too  white  is  adulterated,  and  mixed  with  common 
tallow. 

BEARER  of  a  bill,  is  the  perfon  in  whofe  hands  the  bill  is,  and 
in  favouf  of  whom  the  laft  order,  or  endorfement,  was  made. 
When  a  bill  is  made  payable  to  bearer,  it  is  underftood  to  be 
payable  to  him  in  whole  hands  it  is  after  it  becomes  due  ;  and 
though,  in  the  payment  of  a  bill  of  this  kind,  there  needs  no 
order  or  transfer,  yet  it  is  good  to  know  to  whom  it  is  paid. 

BEARING,  (in  geography  and  navigation)  the  fituarion  of 
one  place  from  another,  with  regard  to  the  points  of  the  com- 
pafs,  or  the  angle  which  a  line  drawn  through  the  two  places 
makes  with  the  meridians  of  each. 

Bearing  (in  the  fea  language).  When  a  Ibip  fails  towards 
the  fhore,  (he  is  faid  to  bear  in  with  the  land. — When  a  (hip 
that  was  to  windward  comes  under  another  (hip’s  ftern,  and 
fo  gives  her  the  wind,  (he  is  faid  to  bear  under  her  lee.  —  If  a 
Ihip  fails  into  an  harbour  with  the  wind  large,  or  before  the 
wind,  (he  is  faid  to  bear  in  with  the  harbour,  & c. 

In  crouding  they  fay,  bear  up  the  helm,  that  is,  let  the  (hip 

go 
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gb  more  large  before  the  wind, — Bear  up  round,  that  is,  let 
the  fhip  go  between  her  two  fheets,  diredtly  before  the  wind. 
BEAST,  is  faid  in  general  of  all  animals,  that  are  not  endued 
with  reafon. 

Beast  of  burden,  in  the  commercial  ftile,  is  faid  of  all  four- 
footed  animals  which  ferve  to  carry  burdens  an J  merchandizes 
on  their  backs.  Thofe  that  are  mod  commonly  ufed  are  ele¬ 
phants,  dromedaries,  camels,  horfes,  mules,  afles,  the  (heep 
of  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  the  vicnua.  There  are  alfo  fome 
places  on  the  coaft  of  Africa  where  they  ufe  oxen  :  nay,  even 
large  dogs  are  fometimes  employed  for  that  purpofe,  as  may 
be  feen  in  Flanders,  and  in  fome  other  countries. 
BEAUCAIRE.  A  fair  famous  throughout  all  Europe,  and 
the  mod  celebrated  of  all  thofe  that  are  kept  in  France.  It 
was  formerly  kept  within  the  city  of  Beaucaire  in  Languedoc, 
from  whence  it  took  it’s  name,  and  where  there  are  ftill  to 
be  feen  feverai  piazzas,  or  arches,  which  crofs  the  ftreets, 
and  under  which  the  traders  did  probably  expofe  their  wares 
to  fell  :  but  it  is  a  long  time  fince  the  reputation  of  this  fair, 
and  the  concourfe  of  people  reforting  thither  increafed  to  fuch 
a  degree,  that  they  have  been  obliged  to  keep  it  partly  in  the 
open  country,  under  tents,  which  they  pitch  up  in  a  meadow 
near  the  city. 

Remarks. 

This  fair  begins  the  22d  of  July,  or  St  Magdalen’s  feftival, 
and  continues  but  three  days.  People  refort  thither  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  there  is  no  merchandize,  how  fcarce 
or  curious  foever  it  be,  but  may  be  met  with  there.  So  that, 
notwithftanding  the  fhort  time  it  lafls,  there  is  fuch  a  pro¬ 
digious  trade,  that  it  amounts  to  above  fix  millions  of  livres. 
The  infpeiftor  of  the  manufaflures  of  Nifmes,  affifted  fome¬ 
times  by  his  brethren  of  the  neighbouring  diftridfs,  together 
with  the  judges  of  the  police  of  manufadlures,  and  the  maf- 
ters,  wardens,  and  jurats,  vifit  and  mark  all  foreign  fluffs. 
The  directors  of  the  five  great  farms  of  fome  neighbouring 
diftridts  are  alfo  ufed  to  go  thither,  to  take  care  of  the  concerns 
of  their  refpedlive  farms. 

The  freedom  of  the  fair  of  Beaucaire  is  a  privilege  granted  to 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  in  the  year  1217,  by  Raymond 
count  of  Touloufe,  both  on  account  of  their  conftant  loyalty 
to  him,  and  becaufe  of  that  city’s  moll  happy  fituation  for 
trade.  Since  the  province  of  Languedoc  has  been  united  to 
the  crown  of  France,  that  privilege  has  been  often  renewed 
by  feverai  kings,  particularly  in  the  year  1483,  by  Charles 
VIII,  and  again  under  the  reign  of  Lewis  XII,  and  under 
that  of  Lewis  XIII. 

The  conveniency  of  the  river  Rhone,  on  which  the  city  ef 
Beaucaire  Hands,  draws  to  it’s  fair  the  merchandizes  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  Lyonnois,  Switzerland,  and  Germany.  The  fea,  from 
which  it  is  but  feven  leagues  diftant,  brings  thither  thofe  of 
the  Levant,  Italy,  and  Spain,  and  by  the  royal  canal  it  re¬ 
ceives  all  that  can  come  from  Upper  Languedoc,  Bourdeaux, 
Britany,  and  the  ocean. 

The  merchants  who  chiefly  refort  to  that  fair,  are  thofe  of 
almoft  all  France,  either  by  themfelves,  or  by  their  fadlors. 
Thofe  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  Germany,  come  alfo  thither  in 
great  numbers ;  and  there  are  few  nations  in  Europe,  whofe 
traders  are  not  concerned  in  this  fair.  There  are  always  Ar¬ 
menians,  often  Perfians,  and  fometimes  merchants  from  ori¬ 
ental  countries  ftill  more  remote. 

The  chief  merchandizes  fold  there,  are  fpice,  drugs,  hard 
wares,  woolen  and  filk  fluffs,  Spanifh  and  Barbary  wool, 
befides  that  of  the  growth  of  the  country :  in  a  word,  all  that 
is  either  produced  or  manufactured  in  France,  or  imported 
from  abroad ;  and  pretty  often  even  jewels  are  fold  at  this 
fair. 

There  is  likewife  a  great  trade  in  money  by  exchange,  and  j 
remittances  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

As  this  is  the  only  fair  in  all  Languedoc  which  is  really  free, 
it  is  properly  with  a  defign  to  enjoy  the  freedom,  that  the  mer¬ 
chants  refort  to  the  other  fairs  in  that  province,  in  order  to 
buy  up  there  thofe  merchandizes  which  they  have  a  mind  to 
carry  to  the  fair  of  Beaucaire :  and,  how  famous  foever  the 
fairs  of  Pezenaz  and  Montagnac  be,  we  may  truly  fay  that 
they  are  kept  only  to  prepare  matters  for  that  of  Beaucaire. 
Before  the  year  1632,  the  freedom  of  this  fair  was  full  and 
intire  ;  but,  fince  that  time,  it  has  fuffered  fome  diminution, 
by  the  eftablifhm'ent  of  the  duty  of  re-appraifing,  which  was 
laid  on  all  merchandizes  in  the  province  of  Languedoc,  of 
which  duty  the  merchandizes  brought  to  the  fair  were  not 
free.  That  duty,  indeed,  is  not  very  confiderable,  fince,  one 
year  with  another,  it  does  not  bring  in  to  the  king  above 
2500  livres  per  annum.  They  pay  alfo  another  fmall  duty  of 
12  fols  per  bale  of  merchandizes  which  are  not  unpacked,  the 
farmer  pietending  that  they  ought  all  to  be  unpacked.  That 
duty  is  called  abonnemenf,  and  does  not  produce  above  5000 
livres.  If  the  intire  freedom  was  reftored,  it  would,  perhaps, 
encourage  merchants  to  improve  their  trade  there. 

BEAUCE,  the  northern  divifion  of  the  principality  of  Orlea- 
nois,  in  France,  is  fituated  between  Orleanois,  Blaifois,  Perche, 
and  the  Ille  of  France. 

At  Chartres  the  chief  trade  is  that  of  corn,  this  country  be¬ 


ing  fo  fruitful  that  it  can  furnifli  feverai  provinces  with  corn. 
1  hey  have  alfo  fome  manufactures,  for  which  the  water  of 
the  Eure,  on  which  this  city  is  fituate,  is  reckoned  verv 
proper. 

Pluviers  is  a  fmall,  but  trading  town,  on  the  rivulet  Oeuf, 
where  they  keep  a  market  every  Saturday,  and  drive  a  con¬ 
fiderable  trade  in  corn,  which  the  neighbouring  fields  produce. 
The  foil  produces  alfo  wine  and  faffron. 

BEAVER,  or  CAS  I  OR,  an  amphibious,  four-footed  animal, 
which  lives  fometimes  upon  land,  and  fometimes  in  the  water. 
There  are  fome  which  do  not  at  all  live  in  the  water,  but  go 
to  it  only  to  drink,  like  other  land  animals:  thefe  dig  holes 
in  the  ground  to  dwell  in,  like  r-bbets  and  foxes.  They  are 
called  lazy  beavers,  or  land  beavers. 

As  the  beavers  feed  only  on  fifh,  they  keep  commonly  on  the 
banks  of  fuch  rivers  as  abound  with  fifh,  in  unfrequented 
places,  where  boats  cannot  pafs.  In  the  fpring,  all  thofe  of 
the  fame  diftridf,  or  quarter,  gather  together,  and,  walking 
two  and  tw'o,  they  go  in  a  body  to  hunt  for  animals  of  their 
own  fpecies ;  and  all  thofe  they  can  catch  they  lead  into  their 
dens,  where  they  make  them  work  like  flaves.  With  their 
teeth  they  cut  down  whole  trees,  and  thefe  again  into  fmall 
pieces,  each  of  *a  certain  length,  and  carry  thofe  materials 
into  their  habitations,  where  they  build  with  them  apartments 
for  themfelves,  and  rooms,  or  lodges,  to  lay  up  the  provifions 
which  they  gather  in  the  fummer.  This  we  learn  from  the 
Travels  from  Mofcow  to  China,  by  Mr  Ever.  Ifbrantz  Ides, 
ambaffador  from  Mufcovy  in  the  year  1692 ;  which  travels 
are  inferted  in  the  eighth  volume  of  The  colle&ionof  voyages 
to  the  north  (Recueil  des  voyages  ou  rtord). 

The  Ruffians,  and  the  people  of  Ouftiodg,  add  that  travellers, 
who  go  a  hunting  for  thofe  animals,  never  carry  off  all  thofe 
they  find  in  the  fame  den,  but  always  leave  there  a  male  and 
a  female,  that  they  may  find  others  in  the  fame  place  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year. 

Remarks. 

Since  the  French  have  made  fettlements  in  Canada,  the  public 
has  been  very  much  undeceived,  with  regard  to  the  fabulous 
ftories  which  the  ancients  believed  and  related  concerning 
beavers  ;  and  it  has  been  found,  by  an  infinite  number  of  ex¬ 
periments,  not  only  that  this  animal,  like  moft  others,  can 
be  tamed,  which  is  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  feverai  moderns, 
but  alfo  that  it  has  not  that  natural  inftinft  to  bite  off  a  part 
of  it’s  body,  in  order  to  efcape  the  hunters :  which  inftinct 
almoft  all  the  ancient  authors  aferibe  to  it;  except,  however, 
Pliny,  who  afferts  the  contrary,  though  Monfieur  Furetiere 
quoted  him  as  being  of  that  opinion. 

The  largeft  beavers  are  three  or  four  feet  long,  and  12  or  16 
inches  broad  in  the  middle  of  the  breaft,  and  from  one  hip  to 
the  other.  They  weigh  commonly  from  40  to  60  pounds. 
The  head  of  a  beaver  refembles  that  of  a  mountain  rat :  it’& 
fnoutislong;  it’s  jaws  are  almoft  equal,  very  ftrong,  fur- 
nifhed  each  with  10  large  and  fharp  teeth,  two  of  which  are 
incifive,  and  eight  molar ;  they  are  deeply  rooted,  and  fol¬ 
low  the  curvature,  or  bending  of  the  jaws,  which  gives  them 
a  prodigious  ftrength,  fo  that  the  caftor  can  cut  down  large 
trees  with  it’s  teeth.  It  is  to  be  obferved  that  they  arq  not 
direclly  oppofite  to  each  other,  but  pafs  over  one  another, 
being  defigned  to  work  like  feiffars.  The  beaver  has  very 
fmall  eyes.  It’s  ears  are  Ihort,  round,  hairy  on  the  outfide, 
but  bare  within.  It’s  body  is  fhort  and  thick,  covered  with 
two  forts  of  hair,  commonly  brown,  and  fhining,  fometimes 
black,  butfeldom  white.  The  hair  on  the  back  is  from  an 
inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  long:  it  grows  fhorter  towards 
the  head  and  the  tail ;  it  is  the  rougheft,  and  the  moft  fhin¬ 
ing  ;  it  is  fine  like  a  man’s  hair.  The  hair  on  the  belly  is  a 
kind  of  down,  very  fine  and  very  clofe,  about  an  inch  long  : 
it  preferves  the  animal  from  cold,  and  ferves  to  make  hats, 
and  other  manufactures :  the  workmen  call  it,  improperly, 
Mufcovy  wool.  It’s  tail  has  no  refemblance  to  that  of  any 
land  animal ;  it  comes  much  nearer  to  that  of  a  fifh.  It  is 
about  a  foot  long,  without  hair,  being  covered  with  a  fcaly 
fkin,  under  which  is  found  a  firm  fat,  pretty  much  like  the 
flefh  of  a  porpoife,  or  fea  hog  ;  the  feales  are  as  thick  as 
parchment. 

The  beaver  ufes  it’s  tail  not  only  to  fwim,  wuh  the  help  of 
it’s  hind  legs,  but  it  ferves  alfo  as  a  beater,  a  trowel,  and  a 
hod,  to  prepare  and  carry  the  mortar,  when  the  animal  wants 
to  build  it’s  manfion,  which  is  fometimes  two  or  three  ftories 
high.  It’s  legs  are  fhort,  and  covered  with  very  fhort  hair. 

It’s  fore-feet  refemble  thofe  of  the  badger,  and  the  beaver 
ufes  them  like  hands,  to  hold  it’s  prey.  It’s  hind  feet  are  like 
thofe  of  water- fowls :  fo  that  the  beaver  can  walk  on  dry 
land,  and  fwim  in  the  water. 

This  animal,  both  the  male  and  female,  has  inwardly,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  os  pubis,  four  large  pouches,  or  bags  ;  the  two 
firft,  which  are  higher  than,  the  other  two,  are  of  the  figure 
of  a  pear,  and  open  the  one  into  the  other  :  they  are  com¬ 
monly  three  inches  long,  by  an  inch  and  a  half  in  breadth 
at  the  bottom,  and  contain  a  refinous  and  foetid  matter,  called 
caftoreum,  of  which  we  (hall  give  an  account  in  its  proper 
place.  The  two  other  pouches,  which  hang  lower,  are  con¬ 
tained 
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tained  in  the  inferior  cavities ;  they  appear  round  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  after  one  has  taken  off  the  common  membrane  in  which 
they  are  both  wrapped  up.  Sometimes  there  are  three  of 
thofe  bags,  as  it  were  in  parcels,  which  are  filled  with  an  oily, 
yellowifh,  and  ill-fcented  fubftance :  each  of  thefe  pouches 
is  commonly  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  by  about  19  or  25 
lines  diameter:  a  line  is  the  twelfth  part  of  an  inch. 

The  beaver  is  good  to  eat,  and  is  reckoned  half  fiefh  and  half 
fifh.  Its  upper  part,  as  far  as  the  legs,  is  real  flefh  ;  but  its 
inferior,  or  krwer  part,  towards  the  tail,  which  is  moll:  in  the 
water,  is  of  the  nature  and  tafte  of  fi(h. 

The  lavages  hunt  the  beavers  from  the  beginning  of  Novem¬ 
ber  to  the  month  of  April,  becaufe  at  that  time  thofe  animals 
are  very  well  furnilhed  with  hair.  Thefe  people  run  along 
the  little  rivers,  and,  as  foon  as  they  perceive  a  caufey,  they 
may  be  fure  that  the  beaver’s  hut  is  not  far  off,  and  approach 
it  as  near  as  they  can.  Thefe  favages  are  fo  Ikilful  in  laying 
fnares  for  them,  that  not  one  of  them  efcapes. 

This  account  and  defeription  of  the  beaver  cannot  but  be 
true,  being  extracted  from  that  which  Monlieur  Sarazin,  the 
French  king’s  phyfician  in  Canada,  fent  to  Monfieur  1  our- 
neforr,  and  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  for  the  year  1 704,  However, 
we  fhall  add  here  a  few  more  particulars,  which  Arthur 
Dobbs,  Efq;  acquaints  us  with,  from  an  unquellionable  au¬ 
thority.  The  beavers-,  fays  he,  are  of  three  colours,  the 
brown-reddilh,  the  black,  and  the  white.  The  firft  is  the 
cheapeft  ;  the  black  is  the  moft  valued  by  the  Hudfon  Bay 
company  in  England,  and  the  white  the  moil  valued  in  Ca¬ 
nada,  where  they  fell  for  18  s.  fterling,  whilffc  the  others  fell 
only  for  five  or  fix.  Thefe  fkins  are  extremely  white,  and 
have  a  fine  luftre,  no  fnow  being  brighter,  and  they  have  a 
long  fur,  or  hair.  The  beaver’s  chiefeft  food  is  the  poplar, 
or  tremble  ;  but  they  alfo  eat  fallows,  alders,  and  moft  other 
trees  not  having  a  refinous  juice:  the  middle  bark  is  their 
food.  In  May,  when  the  wood  is  not  plenty,  they  live  up¬ 
on  a  large  root,  which  grows  in  the  marfhes,  a  fathom  long, 
and  is  as  thick  as  a  man’s  leg;  the  French  call  it  volet:  but 
the  beavers  are  not  fo  good  then  as  when  they  feed  upon  trees. 
They  are  excellent  food,  but  the  tongue  and  the  tail  are  the 
moft  delicious  parts  of  the  whole.  They  are  very  fat  from 
'November  tiii  the  end  of  March.  They  breed  once  in  a  year, 
and  have  from  10  to  15  at  a  litter;  fo  that  they  multiply 
very  faft. 

This,  it  feems,  fhould  be  a  proper  place  to  mention  the  in¬ 
genious  works  of  thefe  animals ;  the  wonderful  banks,  or 
moles,  which  they  build  with  no  other  help  but  their  paws 
and  their  tails ;  their  republics,  which  are  fo  well  governed  ; 
and  many  other  particulars,  fo  furprizing,  that,  when  one 
reads  them  in  the  accounts  of  voyagers,  and  particularly  in 
thofe  of  Baron  de  la  Hontan,  we  can  hardly  believe  but  there 
muft  be  in  fuch  excellent  animals  fomething  more  than  a 
bare  mechanifm,  or  even  inftinCt.  But,  as  thefe  curiofities 
have  more  connexion  with  fpeculative  philofophy  than  com¬ 
merce,  we  lhall  not  dwell  any  longer  upon  them  ;  and,  in 
the  remaining  part  of  this  article,  we  (hall  fpeak  only  of  the 
trade  that  is  carried  on  in  their  rich  furs,  and  of  the  ufes  to 
which  they  can  be  applied. 

Though  there  are  beavers  to  be  found  in  feveral  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  as  in  France,  along  the  rivers  Rhone,  Ifere,  and  Oyfe, 
yet  they  are  more  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  Germany  and 
in  Poland,  along  the  Elbe,  and  other  rivers.  The  French, 
and  other  merchants,  trade  chiefly  in  beavers  of  Canada, 
from  whence  they  get  almoft  all  thofe  they  ufej  and  under 
that  denomination  are  comprehended  thofe  that  come  from 
Acadia,  from  Hudfon’s-Bay,  and  from  all  parts  of  North- A- 
merica.  The  merchants  diftinguifh  three  forts  of  beavers, 
though  they  are  all  the  fkins  of  the  fame  animal.  The  new 
beaver,  the  dry  beaver,  and  the  fat  beaver. 

The  new  beaver,  which  is  alfo  called  white  beaver,  or  Muf- 
covy  beaver,  becaufe  it  is  commonly  kept  to  be  fent  into  Muf- 
covy,  is  that  which  the  favages  catch  in  their  winter  hunting. 
It  is  the  beft,  and  the  moft  proper  for  making  fine  furs,  be¬ 
caufe  it  has  loft  none  of  its  hair  by  Ihedding. 

The  dry  beaver,  which  is  fometimes  called  lean  beaver,  comes 
from  the  fummer  hunting,  which  is  the  time  W'hen  thefe  ani¬ 
mals  lofe  part  of  their  hair. 

1  hough  this  fort  of  beavef  be  much  inferior  to  the  former, 
yet  it  may  alfo  be  employed  in  furs;  but  it  is  chiefly  ufed  in 
the  manufacture  of  hats.  The  French  call  it  fummer  caftor, 
or  beaver. 

The  fat  beaver  is  that  which  has  contracted  a  certain  grofs  and 
oily  humour,  from  the  fweat  which  exhales  from  the  bodies 
of  the  favages,  who  wear  it  for  fome  time.  Though  this 
fort  be  better  than  the  dry  beaver,  yet  it  is  ufed  only  in  the 
making  of  hats. 

commonly 
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Befides  hats  and  furs,  in  which  the  beaver’s  hair  is 
uled,  they  attempted  in  France,  in  the  year  1699 
other  manufactures  of  it :  and,  accordingly,  they  m 
flannels,  ftockings,  <kc.  partly  of  beaver’s  hair,  an 
^egovia  wool.  This  manufactory,  which  was  fet 
ns,  in  bt.  Anthony’s  fuburb,  fucceeded  at  firft:  pt 
and,  according  to  the  genius  of  the  French  the 
the  thing  brought  into  fome  repute  the  fluffs, 


gloves,  2nd  cloth,  made  of  beaver’s  hair.  But  they  went 
out  of  fafhion  on  a  Hidden,  becaufe  it  was  found,  by  expe¬ 
rience,  that  they  were  of  a  very  bad  wear,  and,  befides,  that 
the  colours  faded  very  much  :  when  they  had  been  wet,  they 
became  dry  and  hard,  like  felt,  which  occafioned  the  mifear- 
riage  of  the  manufactory  for  that  time. 

When  the  hair  has  been  cut  off  from  the  beaver’s  fkins,  to  be 
ufed  in  the  manufacturing  of  hats,  thofe  fkins  are  ftill  em¬ 
ployed  by  feveral  workmen;  namely,  by  the  trunk-makers, 
to  cover  trunks  and  boxes  ;  by  the  fhoe-makers,  to  put  into 
flippers  ;  and  by  turners,  to  make  fieves  for  fifting  grain  and 
feeds. 

The  French  king  had  granted,  to  the  Eaft-India  company  of 
that  nation,  an  exclufive  privilege  for  the  fale  of  beaver,  by 
a  decree  of  his  council,  dated  the  30th  of  May  1721:  but 
judging,  almoft  immediately  afterwards,  that  it  was  more 
proper  to  fufpend  the  execution  of  it  for  a  time,  he  re-ordered 
it,  by  a  decree  of  the  20th  of  July  following  :  finally,  having, 
fince  that  time,  caufed  the  memoirs  fent  from  Canada  to  be 
'examined,  as  well  as  thofe  which  were  prefented  by  the  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  company,  with  regard  to  thofe  two  decrees, 
his  majefty,  by  a  new  decree  of  the  28th  of  January,  1722, 
ordered, 

1.  That  the  decree  of  the  30th  of  May,  1721,  fhould  be  exe¬ 
cuted,  according  to  its  tenor  and  purport,  and  that  the  com¬ 
pany  fhould  accordingly  enjoy  the  foie  privilege  of  felling  to¬ 
bacco,  agreeably  to  the  letters  patents  of  Auguft  1717,  and  to 
the  decrees  of  July  11,  1718,  and  June  4,  17x9,  on  con¬ 
dition  that  the  faid  company,  according  to  their  offers,  fhall 
pay,  for  the  future,  in  Canada,  4  livres  for  the  fat  beaver, 
and  40  fols  for  the  dry  beaver. 

2.  That  all  private  perfons,  except  fuch  manufacturers  of 
hats  who  had  beavers  fkins  remaining  of  thofe  which  they 
imported,  in  confequence  of  the  liberty  granted  by  the  decree 
of  the  1 6th  of  May,  1720,  fhall  be  obliged  to  fell  them  before 
the  ift  of  May  of  the  then  prefent  year  1722,  without  fend¬ 
ing  them  out  of  the  kingdom,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting 
the  merchandize,  and  paying  a  fine  of  10,000  livres  ;  after 
which  time  they  fhall  be  obliged  to  deliver  to  the  company 
what  they  fhall  have  left,  at  the  price  abovementioned,  de¬ 
ducting  tare,,  as  is  ulual  at  the  delivery  of  this  merchandize. 

3.  Finally,  as  to  the  beaver  imported  from  Canada  fince 
October  1721,  which  lies  in  the  warehoufes  of  the  ftaple- 
towns  of  Rochelle,  Bourdeaux,  and  other  ports,  and  which 
has  been  bought  contrary  to  the  decree  of  the  30th  of  May, 
1721,  it  fhall  alfo,  without  delay,  be  delivered  to  the  fame 
company,  at  the  prices  abovementioned,  and  a  fol  per  pound 
befides  for  freight. 

Beaver  fid  ns,  including  the  robes  and  bits,  which  are  not  in 
ewhole  fkins,  pay  duty  of  importation  in  France  at  the  rate  of 
8  livres  and  4  fols  per  pound  ;  which  amount  to  820  livres 
per  100  weight,  according  to  the  decree  of  May  17,  1693, 
and  cannot  be  imported  but  by  Roan,  Dieppe,  Havre  de 
Grace,  and  la  Rochelle. 

By  the  fame  decree,  beaver  and  otter  hair  cannot  be  imported 
but  by  the  fame  ports  as  the  beavers  fkins,  and  pay  duty  of 
importation  at  the  rate  of  15  livres,  7  fols,  and  2  deniers  per 
pound,  which  amounts  to  1536  livres  per  ico  weight. 
Beaver,  fignifies  alfo  a  hat  made  entirely  of  beaver’s  hair. 

A  half  beaver  is  a  hat  in  which  other  hair  has  been  mixed 
with  beaver’s  hair.  For  more  on  this  head,  fee  Canada, 
and  Hudson’s-Bay  Company. 

BEDFORDSHIRE,  a  county  in  England,  bounded  on  the 
fouth  and  fouth-eaft  byHertfordfhire ;  on  the  north  and  north- 
eaft  by  Huntington  and  Cambridgefhires ;  on  the  north- weft 
by  Northamptonfhire  ;  and  on  the  weft  by  Buckinghamfhire, 
The  air  is  mild  and  healthy  ;  the  foil  a  deep  clay,  and  fruit¬ 
ful  both  in  tillage  and  pafture,  in  the  north  parts,  but  fandy 
in  the  middle.  Its  rivers  are  the  Oufe  and  the  Ivell. 

7  he  navigation  of  the  former  is  of  great  fervice  to  the  corn- 
trade,  whereof  great  quantities  are  fent  down  by  it  to  Lynn, 
a  port-town  in  Norfolk,  where  it  is  fhipped  for  Holland.  This 
river  divides  the  county  into  two  parts:  the  northern,  which  is 
the  lefts,  is  the  moft  woody ;  the  fouthern  has  fpacious  fields, 
yielding  plentiful  crops  of  plump,  white,  and  ftrong  barley, 
which,  made  into  malt,  is  frequently  fold  in  London,  and  other 
parts,  for  that  of  Hertfordfbire.  It  has  forefts  and  parks,  well 
ftored  with  deer,  fat  pafture  for  cattle,  produces  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  butter  and  cheefe,  with  fuller’s- earth,  and  woad  for 
dyeing. 

Its  chief  manufactures  are  bone- lace  and  ftraw-hats.  It  is  a 
county  well  inhabited,  and  full  of  gentry. 

Bedford,  which  is  the  county  town,  is  a  clean,  well-built, 
populous  place,  and  Hands  north  of  the  Oufe.  The  neigh¬ 
bouring  foil  is  exceeding  fruitful,  efpecially  of  the  beft  wheat 
in  England,  which  is  carried  by  waggons  from  hence  and  the 
north  part  of  the  county,  20  miles  beyond  it,  to  the  markets 
of  Huchin  and  Hertford,  where  it  is  bought  again,  ground, 
and  earned  in  the  meal  to  London,  As  it  Hands  on  fuch  a 
navigable  river,  it  diives  a  great  corn  trade,  efpecially  in  the 
exportation  of  barley  to  Holland,  by  way  of  Lynn. 

Leighi  on-Beauderart,  by  contraction  called  Buzzard, 
is  on  the  borders  ol  Buckinghamfhire.  Its  market  is  generally 
Well  ftored  with  cattle,  and  its  Whitfuntide  fair  with  coach 
2  uni 
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and  cart-horfcs,  brought  out  of  Northamptonfliire*  Leicefter- 
(hire,  &c.  and  bought  up  here  by  jockies  from  London,  Sur¬ 
rey,  Suffex,  and  other  parts. 

Wooburn,  noted  for  plenty  of  fuller’s-earth  near  it  5  and  like- 
wife  another  kind  of  earth,  which  petrifies  wood  into  fione. 
This  town  is  alfo  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  jockey-caps. 

Dunstable  a;id  the  Lutons,  and  the  fouth  parts  of  this 
county,  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Buckinghamfhire  and  Hert- 
fordlhire  ;  the  people  are  taken  up  with  the  manufacture  of 
bone  lace,  wherein  they  are  wonderfully  increafed  and  im- 

•  proved. — Alfo  the  manufactures  of  ftraw-work,  efpecially 
itraw-hats,  fpreads  itfelf  from  Hertfordfhire  into  this  county, 
and  is  very  greatly  increafed  within  thefe  twenty  years  paft. 
The  woad,  for  which  this  county  is  famous,  is  faid  to  be  the 
plant  with  which  the  ancient  Britons  ufed  to  dye  their  bodies, 
that  they  might  appear  the  more  terrible  to  their  enemies 5 
but  rather,  as  fome  think,  to  preferve  them  from  the  incle¬ 
mency  of  the  weather!  It  is  cultivated  here  after  this  man¬ 
ner  :  they  fow  it  every  year,  and  the  old  woad,  except  what 
they  fave  for  feed,  is  plucked  up.  The  beginning  of  March 
is  the  feafon  for  fowing  it,  and  the  middle  of  May  for  crop¬ 
ping  it.  It  is  beft  in  a  dry  year,  but  far  more  plentiful  in  a 
wet  one.  It  is  cropped  commonly  four  or  five  times  a  year, 
as  it  comes  up ;  but  the  firft  crop  is  beft,  and  every  one  after 
it  gradually  worfe.  When  gathered,  it  is  immediately  ground 
fmall  in  a  mill,  till  it  becomes  fit  to  ball  ;  and,  when  balled, 
it  is  laid  upon  hurdles  to  dry,  and  then  ground  into  powder. 
After  this  it  is  fpread  on  a  floor,  and  watered,  which  is  called 
couching;  and  then  it  is  turned  every  day,  till  it  is  perfedtly 
dry  and  mouldy,  which  is  called  filvering.  After  filtering 
it  is  weighed,  and  put  into  a  bag,  containing  200  weight, 
and  then  fent  to  the  dyers,  to  try  it,  who  fet  a  price  on  it, 
according  to  its  goodnefs;  the  beft  is  valued  at  about  18  1.  a 
•tun.  See  Woad. 

BEE,  a  kind  of  fly,  or  infeift,  which  produces  honey,  that  fweet 
and  ufeful  juice,  of  which  there  is  fo  large  a  trade  carried  on 
in  Europe,  and  efpecially  in  France.  The  bee  alfo  produces 

wax. 

The  bees,  or  honey-flies,  are  little  infers,  the  nature  and 
condudt  of  which  is  no  lefs  wonderful  than  their  labour  is  be¬ 
neficial  to  mankind,  fince  they  furnifh  us  with  honey  and  wax, 
both  which  are  very  confiderable  commodities  in  the  way  of 
traffic. 

Of  the  generation  of  bees. 

The  produdtion  of  bees,  at  firft,  is,  that  they  breed  from  a 
kind  of  little  white  germen,  or  fperm,  that  is  pofited  at  the 
bottom  of  the  fmall  holes,  or  fockets,  that  make  up  the  honey¬ 
comb,  which  the  bees  make  in  their  hives.  This  fperm,  af- 
fifted  by  the  natural  heat  of  the  bees,  increafes,  and  becomes 
a  knot  of  white  maggots,  which,  at  the  beginning  of  its  for 
mation,  has  no  refemblance  of  the  bee,  but,  in  a  month’s 
time,  it  comes  out  of  the  focket.  The  bees  generate  from 
February  to  the  end  of  Odtober,  if  the  hive  be  in  good  con¬ 
dition  :  they  fwarm  in  May  and  June  ;  but  the  May  fwarms 
are  more  valued,  becaufe  they  -are  ftronger  than  thofe  that 
are  later. 

Flow  the  bees  prepare  for  their  prefervation. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  winter,  as  foon  as  the  weather  be¬ 
comes  a  little  mild,  as  in  the  month  of  February,  the  bees 
venture  out  of  their  hives,  range  the  fields,  and  bring  home 
wax  of  different  colours,  as  white,  yellow,  or  red,  which 
flicks,  like  little  lentils,  on  the  hinder  part  of  their  thighs, 
and  which,  when  entered  into  the  hives,  they  induftrioufly 
quit  themfelves  of,  and  form  with  it  their  lodgments.  It  is 
obfervable,  that  the  fame  fockets  are  the  places  wherein  they 
depofite  their  fperm,  whence  are  generated  the  other  bees,  and 
which  are  filled  with  honey,  as  they  become  empty,  by  the  pro- 
dudtion  of  the  young  bees  which  they  inclofe.  They  collect 
their  honey-comb,  or  wax,  from  all  forts  of  flowers,  as  the 
rofe,  the  orange,  the  peafe-bloom,  and  the  daify-flowers. 

1  hey  bring,  befides  the  common  wax,  a  purplifh  kind,  firmer 
than  the  yellow,  and  ferving  them  to  flop  the  cracks  about 
their  hives.  This  wax  is  of  a  ftrong  fmell,  and  very  different 
from  the  common  kind. 

How  the  bees  gather  their  honey. 

The  beft  feafon  'of  the  year  for  the  bees  to  gather  their  honey, 
is  towards  the  latter  end  of  April,  and  in  May,  at  which  time 
they  go  out  by  break  of  day,  wfien  the  air  is  gentle  and  fe- 
rene,  and  gather  the  dew,  which  is  more  plentiful  and  com¬ 
mon  at  that  time  than  any  other  of  the  year.  They  return 
as  quick  as  they  can  into  their  hives,  to  dffeharge,  into  the 
holes  affigned  them,  the  honey-dew  they  have  gathered  from 
the  fimples  of  the  field,  and  which  they  have  fucked  into 
their  bodies,  and  throw  it  up  again,  as  pigeons  do  their  food 
wherewith  they  feed  their  young;  and,  when  they  have  filled 
a  focket  with  this  honey,  they  clofe  and  feal  it  up  with  a 
fmall  piece  of  wax,  to  prevent  it  from  flowing  out  again. 
Towards  the  end  of  June  and  July,  when  the  dews  are  not 
fo  plentiful  as  during  the  months  of  April  and  May,  it  hap¬ 
pens  ftill  there  are  fome  dewy  mornings,  in  which  the  bees 
VOL.  I. 
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rVhen  they  fwarm,  and  the  young  ones  which  compofe  the 

fwarm  are  come  on,  of  the  hivef  they  make,  as 

cloud  ot  files  lit  the  air,  that  looks  h|ack,  and  is  formed  ’as 

an  atm,"  Thev'f"  I'  T?8  battalions,  ii£ 

ft?  They  follow  clofe  their  leader,  who  is  much  larger 

of  u  teddilh  colour.  When  tifey  I* 

vagabonds,  and  this  is  a  certain  lofs  to  the  proprietor?  When 
he  fwarm  are  got  out,  they  ufually  aflemble  toother  and 
lodge  upon  fome  fhady  branch  ;  and,  being  there  cfofelv  knit 
it  is  then  proper  to  hive  them,  left  they  ihould  defert  f0  ’ 
ffould  they  ft  and  long,  t.ll  the  fun  (bines  upon  them,  thej  will 
then  feparate  and  fly  away.  When  they  aie  hived,  it  is  Dro- 
per  to  fet  them  in  the  fhade,  from  the  heat  of  the  fun,  which 
might  melt  their  new  wax.  c  " 

It  is  alfo  to  beobferved,  that  the  bees  wax,  for  three  years 
together,  is  very  plentifully  produdtive  in  breeding  of  the 
bees,  and  that  the  age  of  the  honeycomb  is  very  eafy  to  be 
known  by  its  colour ;  for  the  firft  year  it  is  whififh,  'the  fe- 
cond  it  is  yellow,  and  the  third  brown  ;  but,  when  older,  it 
turns  black,  is  barren,  and  without  produdion,  and  then  the 
bees  ceafe  to  make  honey,  or  breed  more  fwarms. 

!  1  have  hlves»  Lys  a  gentleman  who  was  a  curious  obferver 
ot  thefe  animals,  made  of  two  pieces,  in  form  of  a  barrel 
‘  °ur  fuSar-loaf’  cut  in  the  middle;  fo  that  I  need  nrft  deftroy 
the  bees;  and  I  take  the  honey  of  the  hives  from  year  to 
year,  by  lifting  up  one  year  one  part,  and  the  following 
the  other,  according  as  they  are  found  full,  and,  inftead  of 
thofe  that  are  full  of  honey,  I  put  empty  ones.’  It  is  re¬ 
markable  that  bees  delight  much  near  water,  and  watery 

places,  ufing  a  great  deal  of  it  in  affifting  them  to  make 
honey 

*  Dr.  Warder  confirms  the  fame,  and  dire  As  fmall  troughs 
of  water,  with  thin  boards  fwimming  therein,  for  the  bees 
to  drink  at,  and  to  prevent  their  drowning. 

It  is  further  observable*  that  amongft  the  bees  there  are  drones- 
which  w.ll  not  go  into  the  fields  at  all ;  or  if  they  do,  which  is 
but  from  noon  till  about  four  o’clock,  they  bring  nothin* 
home  with  them,  but  on  the  contrary,  eat  the  honey  made 
by  others;  and  the  induftnous  bees  kill  the  drones  f,  which 
are  much  larger  and  blacker  than  the  others,  and  have  no 
ftmgs ;  but,  when  you  prefs  their  tails,  there  appear  two  fmall 
horns,  like  tranfparent  Ikins,  which  are  yellow  at  the  end.  In 
Poland  and  Mufcovy  the  bees  make  their  hives  in  the  trunks 
of  old  trees,  and  afford  plenty  of  honey,  on  which  the  peafants 

a.moft  fubfift,  without  any  affiftance,  which  is  contrary  to 
the  nature  of  ours.  3 

f  The  drones,  according  to  fome,  ate  judged  to  be  ftalHons 
to  the  queen-bee,  who  peoples  this  little  commonwealth. 

In  fome  countries,  where  the  bees  have  not  all  the  year  round 
a  competency  of  agreeable  matter  whereon  to  feed,  a  method 
has  been  found  to  remove  the  hives,  with  their  inhabitants, 
eliewheie,  and  afterwards  bring  them  back  agaim  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  curious  defeription  of  Egypt  by  Monfieur  Maillet* 
this  is  done  in  the  following  manner: 

1  he  inundation  of  the  Nile  rendering  the  countries  very  fer¬ 
tile,  the  inhabitants  fend  their  bees  annually  into  diftant  coun¬ 
tries,  in  order  to  get  fuftenance,  at  a  time  when  they  could 
not  find  any  at  home,  and  afterwards  bring  them  back.  The 
people  of  Lower  Egypt  obferved  anciently  that  all  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  ripened  fooner  in  Upper  Egypt  than  in  their  parts, 
which  maae  a  difference  of  above  fix  weeks  between  the  two 
countries:  hence  they  gave  their  bees  the  advantage*  The 
expedient  which  they  made  ufe  of  then  is  employed  at  prefent. 
About  the  end  of  Odtober*  all  who  poffefs  hives  embark  them 
on  the  Nile,  and  convey  them  up  that  river,  quite  to  Upper 
Egypt,  they  obferving  to  arrive  thither  at  the  time  when,  the 
inundation  withdrawing,  the  lands  have  been  fowed,  and  the 
flowers  begin  to  bud. 

The  hives  being  come  to  this  part  of  Egypt,  are  there  placed 
‘  pyramidically,  in  boats  prepared  for  that  purpofe,  after  be- 
‘  inS  marked  and  numbered  by  the  feveral  owners  who  fenf 
4  them  there.  In  this  place  the  bees  feed,  in  the  fields,  du- 
4  ring  fome  days.  Afterwards,  when  it  is  fuppofed  that  they 
4  have  got  in  all  the  honey  and  wax  that  could  be  met  with 
within  two  or  three  leagues  round,  their  conductors  convey 
4  them  in  the  fame  boats,  two  or  three  leagues  lower,  and 
4  there  leave  the  laborious  infers  fo  long  time  as  is  neceffarv 
4  for  them  to  colled!  all  the  riches  of  the  fpot  in  queftion/ 
Thus  the  nearer  they  come  to  the  place  of  their  abode,  the 
earth  forwards  its  produdeions,  and  the  plants  flourifii  in  pro¬ 
portion.—4  In  fine,  about  the  beginning  of  February,  after 
‘  yavin§  Ravelled  through  the  whole  length  of  Egypt  feather¬ 
ing  all  the  rich  produce  of  their  delightful  banks'  of  the  Nile) 

4  they  arrive  at  the  mouth  of  that  river,  towards  the  ocean, 
whence  they  fet  out,  and  return  to  their  refpedlive  habita- 
4  tions :  for  care  is  taken  to  fet  down  exadtly,  in  a  roll,  or 
4  regifter,  every  diftridt  whence  the  hives  fet  out  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  feafon  5  their  number,  and  the  names  of  the 
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■*  particular  perfons  who  fcnt  them  ;  as  likewise  the  mark  or 
«  number  of  the  boats  in  which  they  were  placed,  according 

*  to  their  feveral  habitations.  .  .  .  . 

This  feems  to  prove  how  exceedingly  advantageous  it  is  tor 
perfons  to  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  great  river,  when 
their  fields  are  not  very  abundant  in  flowers,  or  fufficient  to 
fupport  thefe  animals  during  every  feafon.  I  conceive  that 
bees,  by  taking  a  little  voyage  upon  a  river,  and  enjoying  the 
fpring  of  a  dry  country,  with  the  autumn  of  a  fat,  thady 
foil,  may  thus  befupported  the  year  round.  But,  in  order  to 
do  this,  the  owners  of  hives  mull  live  near  a  navigable  ri¬ 
ver,  otherwife  what  has  been  obferved  would  be  debated  ; 
and  many  places  have  not  fuch  an  advantage. 

Yet  this  defeCt  may  be  fupplied  by  land  carriage.  Columella 
informs  us,  that  the  Greeks  conftantly  conveyed  every  year 
bees  from  Achaia  into  Attica;  and  this  becaufe  that,  at  t  e 
time  when  the  flowers  in  Achaia  are  gone,  thofeof  Attica  be¬ 
gan  to  blow.  Monfort  relates,  that  the  people  of  the  country 
of  Juliers  ufed  the  fame  practice;  and  that,  at  a  certain  fea¬ 
fon  of  the  year,  they  carried  bees  to  the  foot  of  mountains 
covered  with  thyme,  and  that  of  the  wild  kind.  As  tnefe 
inftances,  being  borrowed  from  remote  times,  may  not  have 
their  due  weight,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve  that  Mon- 
fieur  Proutaut  makes  his  bees  travel  like  thofe  of  the  Greeks 
of  Achaia.  This  ingenious  artift  has  fet  up  a  manufacture 
for  whitening  wax,  at  Yeuvre-la-Ville,  near  Petivres,  in  the 
diocefe  of  Orleans,  in  France,  and  there  keeps  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  hives. 

This  fpot  is  one  of  thofe  in  which  flowers  become  fcarce  very 
foon,  and  where  few  are  feen,  after  the  corn  is  ripened. .  He 
then  fends  his  bees  into  Beauce,  or  le  Gatimois,  in  cafe  it  has 
rained  in  thofe  parts.  This  is  a  journey  of  about  20  miles. 
But,  if  he  concludes  that  the  bees  could  not  meet,  in  either 
of  thefe  countries,  wherewith  to  employ  themfelves  advan- 
tageoufly,  he  then  has  them  carried  into  Sologne,  about  the 
beginning  of  Auguft,  as  knowing  they  will  there  meet  with 
buck-wheat  in  flower,  which  will  continue  fo  till  about  the 
end  of  September. 

The  land  conveyance  of  thefe  infers  being  far  more  difficult 
than  that  by  water,  the  contrivance  of  Mr.  Proutaut  is,  firft, 
to  examine  thofe  hives,  fome  of  whofe  honey-combs  might 
be  broken  or  feparated,  by  the  jolting  of  the  vehicle,  to  pre¬ 
vent  which  they  are  made  fall  one  to  the  other,  arid  againft 
the  partition  of  the  hive,  by  means  of  fmall  flicks,  which 
may  be  dilpofed  differently,  as  occafion  will  fhew.  This  be¬ 
ing  done,  every  hive  is  fet  upon  a  packing-cloth,  or  fome- 
thfng  like  it,  the  threads  of  which  are  very  wide  :  they  then 
turn  up  the  fides  of  this  cloth,  and  lay  them  on  the  outfide  of 
each  hive,  and  tie  them  together  with  a  piece  of  fmall  pack¬ 
thread,  obferving  to  wind  it  feveral  times  round.  They  af¬ 
terwards  place  in  a  cart,  built  for  that  purpofe,  as  many  hives 
as  it  will  hold.  The  hives  are  fet  two  and  two,  the  whole 
length  of  the  cart.  Over  thefe  others  are  placed,  which  make, 
as  it  were,  a  fecond  lay,  or  bed,  of  hives.  Thefe  muft  be 
always  put  topfy-turvy ;  it  is  for  the  fake  of  their  honey-combs, 
and  to  fix  them  the  better,  that  the  hives  are  difpofed  after 
this  manner  ;  for  fuch  as  have  no  honey-combs,  or  very  fmali 
ones,  are  placed  in  their  natural  fltuation.  Care  is  taken  in 
this  ftowage,  not  to  let  one  hive  flop  up  another,  it  being  ef- 
fentially  neceflary  for  the  bees  to  have  air;  and  it  is  for  this 
reafon  they  are  wrapped  up  in  a  coarfe  cloth,  the  threads  of 
which  are  wove  very  wide,  in  order  that  the  air  may  have  a 
free  paflage,  and  qualify  the  violent  heat  which  thefe  infers 
raife  in  their  hives,  efpecially  when  they  move  about  very  tu- 
multuoufly,  as  often  happens  in  thefe  carts.  Thofe  ufed  for 
this  purpofe  in  Yevre  hold  from  30  to  48  hives.  As  foon  as 
all  are  thus  flowed,  the  caravans  fet  out.  If  the  feafon  is 
fultry,  they  travel  only  in  the  night;  but,  in  cool  days,  they 
make  a  proper  advantage  of  them.  You  will  imagine  that 
they  do  not  ride  port:  the  horfes  muft  not  be  permitted  even 
to  trot;  they  are  led  flowly,  and  through  the  fmootheft  roads. 
If  any  hives  are  void  of  honey-combs,  or  have  not  fufficient 
to  fupport  the  bees  during  their  journey,  which  is  more  than 
of  one  day,  they  are  made  to  flay  in  the  place  where  they 
happen  to  be.  The  fort  of  hives  we  are  fpeaking  of,  are  taken 
out  of  the  cart,  are  fet  upon  the  ground,  and,  after  removing 
the  packing-cloth,  an  aperture  is  made  at  the  bottom  of  every 
hive,  by  which  the  bees  iflue  forth,  in  order  to  procure  them¬ 
felves  provifions  abroad.  The  firft  field  they  come  to  ferves 
as  an  inn  to  them.  In  the  evening,  as  foon  as  they  are  all  re¬ 
turned,  the  hives  are  flsut  up,  and  being  placed  again  in  the 
cart  they  proceed  on  their  journey.  When  the  Caravan  is  ar¬ 
rived  at  their  journey’s  end,  the  bafkets  are  fet  up  and  down 
in  the  gardens,  or  in  fields  adjacent  to  the  houfes  of  different 
peafants,  who,  for  a  very  fmall  reward,  undertake  to  look  af¬ 
ter  them.  It  is  thus  that,  in  fuch  lpots  as  are  not  very  abun¬ 
dant  in  flowers,  means  are  found  to  fupply  the  wants  of  bees 
during  the  whole  year. 

Remarks. 

Honey  and  wax,  the  productions  of  thefe  delicate  animals, 
being  commodities  of  very  general  ufe  and  benefit  to  man¬ 
kind,  and  affording  divers  branches  of  traffic,  of  no  incon- 
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ffderable  extent,  is  the  reafon  of  our  intimating  the  meafdreS 
which  have  been  fuggefted  for  the  more  than  ordinary  care 
and  nourifhment  of  thefe  aftive  infedts.  It  is  ceitain  that  the 
methods  beforementioned  have  been  fuccefsfully  praCtifed  5 
and  how' much  farther  the  profitable  care  of  thefe  ufeful  crea¬ 
tures  may  be  carried,  is  not  eafy  to  fay-  It  does  not  leem 
at  all  irrational  to  conje&ure  that  variety  of  melliferous  herbs 
and  flowers  might,  in  many  parts,  be  planted  adjacent  to 
the  refidence  of  bees,  without  their  being  made  itinerants, 
which  would,  perhaps,  afford  them  conftant  nourifhment  at 
all  feafon*  of  the  year  :  that  is  to  fay,  that  fuch  quantities  of 
fuitable  herbs,  flowers*  and  vegetables  might,  by  the  means 
of  hot-beds,  be  preferved,  fo  as  to  afford  them  iuftenance  at 
all  times.  And  thefe  meafures,  together  with  well-contrived, 
warm  apiaries,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  might  render  bees  lar 
more  profitable  than  they  have  yet  been. 

The  making  eflays  of  this  nature  would  well  become  perfons  of 
leifure,  and  who  are  rurally  well  fftuated  for  fuch  experiments. 
The  expence  would  be  inconfiderable  to  people  of  fortune, 
and  the  amufement  not  a  little  engaging  and  ddeCtable  to  tho:e 
who  have  a  true  gout  for  the  ftudies  of  nature.  We  are  con¬ 
vinced,  from  inftances  innumerable,  that  art  will  furprifingly 
afilft  nature,  2nd  be  productive  of  infinite  variety  of  efteCis, 
which  were  unknown  to  our  forefathers,  who  had  made  no 
progrefs  in  the  experimental  philolophy,  which  is  the  only 
kind  of  philofophy  that  can  be  of  utility  in  regard  to  traffic. 
We  well  know  the  care  and  tendernefs  requifite  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  that  other  important  animal,  the  filk-worm  : 
without  the  application  of  art  for  their  breed  and  nourifb- 
ment,  we  fhould  not  experience  that  plenty  of  their  eftimable 
and  delightful  productions. 

Honey,  properly  managed,  we  are  fenfible  yields  a  moft  de¬ 
licate  kind  of  liquor.  This  is  much  ufed  in  the  northern 
countries,  where  great  cold  hinders  the  growth  of  the  grape, 
and  production  of  wine;  but  kind  nature  has  bountifully  pro¬ 
vided  them  with  honey,  which  they  make  into  a  fpirituous 
liquor  with  water,  and  efteem  it  as  much,  yea,  fome  prefer 
it  before  wine. 

Mead,  metheglin,  and  hydromel,  are  all  prepared  from  honey, 
which  is  afweet  juice,  exuding  from  the  flowers  of  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  vegetables,  bitter  as  well  as  fweet,  and  fucked  up 
from  them  by  the  bees,  and  laid  up  in  their  combs.  Honey 
was  formerly  thought  to  have  different  qualities,  according  to 
the  different  plants  and  flowers  it  was  gathered  from  ;  but  later 
difcoveries  have  proved  this  to  be  falfe.  Honey  is  a  natural  foap, 
attenuating,  aperitive,  loofening,  cleanfing,  and  ftimulating, 
of  very  high  efteem  before  the  ufe  of  fugar,  and,  in  feveral 
cafes,  far  exceeds  it,  as  for  a  peCtoral,  diuretic,  &c.  and  nei¬ 
ther  heats,  dries,  nor  conftringes,  till  after  fermentation  ;  for, 
before  that,  the  fpirit  is  not  fet  at  liberty. 

But  we  muft  conffder  thefe  three  liquors  as  they  are  after  fer¬ 
mentation.  All  thefe  are  made  with  honey  and  water,  and 
fome  aromatics,  as  cinnamon,  ginger,  nutmegs,  cloves.  &c. 
and  fermented  with  yeft  after  boiling  ;  the  laft  is  only  honey 
and  water  boiled,  and  barrelled  clofe,  without  fermentation. 
Thefe  are  the  chief  drinks  of  Ruffia,  Mufcovy,  Lithuania-, 
and  Tartary;  and  many  in  Britain  are  wife  enough  not  to  de- 
fpife  thofe  liquors ;  for  what  is  produced  from  the  animal  na¬ 
ture  may  afford  more  kindly  and  falubrious  drinks  than  any 
from  the  vegetable. 

Fermented  mead,  having  the  effential  oil  and  falts  of  the 
flowers  from  which  the  honey  is  gathered,  broken,  and  mixed 
with  the  water,  and  reduced  to  a  fubtile,  volatile  fpirit,  be¬ 
comes  of  the  nature  of  wine,  when  it  is  kept  to  a  right  age, 
i.  e.  till  it  be  clear,  fine,  and  of  a  pleafant,  vinous  tafte; 
which,  if  rightly  made,  it  muft  be,  confidering  that  honey  rs 
the  moft  effential,  fubtile,  and  fine  parts  of  flowers ;  and 
for  this  reafon,  mead  muft  be  a  very  wholefome  liquor,  be¬ 
caufe  it  is  a  curious  and  chemical  collection  of  the  belt  prin¬ 
ciples  of  aromatic  and  cordial  flowers. 

Mead  muft  alfo  be  an  excellent  nervous  wine,  increafe  the 
animal  fpirits,  and  inflate  the  delicate  tubes  with  it’s  volatile 
and  exalted  parts,  and  fit  them  better  for  vigorous  motion 
and  adtion  ;  and,  as  it  affords  plenty  of  nervous  juices  that 
will  fupply  the  nerves  of  involuntary  motion,  ftrengthen  the 
heart,  promote  circulation,  and  prove  a  great  cordial,  far 
beyond  brandy,  aqua  vitae,  or  French  wine;  becaufe,  their 
fpirits  being  ftripped  of  their  mucous  phlegm,  and  left  naked, 
they  foon  exhale  and  leave  their  phlegm  to  thicken  the  blood, 
load  the  veflels,  and  weaken  the  fibres ;  but  the  fpirits  of 
mead  and  metheglin,  being  ftill  more  wrapped  up  in  the  oily 
parts,  continue  longer  in  the  body,  invigqrate  the  folids,  and 
keep  them  longer  in  play. 

Mead  is  excellent  in  all  languifhings  and  decays  of  nature ; 
it  is  a  milk  for  old  people,  a  great  ftrengthener  of  the  folids 
of  the  phlegmatic,  an  attenuater  of  the  blood,  an  invigora- 
ter  of  the  loaded  abdominal  veffels,  and  a  powerful  reviver 
of  the  fpirits  of  melanchoiy  perfons. — It  is  a  powerful  diure¬ 
tic,  cleanfes  the  kidnies,  urethers,  and  bladder,  of  all  fandy, 
mucilaginous,  gravelly,  and  exotic,  tardy  bodies. — As  it  af¬ 
fords  plenty  of  animal  fpirits,  which  invigorate  the  nerves 
and  fibres,  they  attenuate,  mix,  and  prepare  the  blood  for 
fecretion  and  excretion  ;  by  this  property,  and  it’s  multitude 
of  effential  falts,  it  fcours  the  glands  and  lymphatics,  cleanfes 

away 
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away  the  vifcidities  of  the  blood  ;  it  fortifies  the  ftomach,  and 
promotes  digeftion  in  the  bowels,  by  it’s  gently  {Emulating  the 
mufcular  fibres,  attenuates  the  vifcidities  lodged  in  the  glailds, 
and  affords  a  nervous  juice. 

But  hydromel,  that  is,  honey  and  water  boiled,  and  kept  un- 
fermeuted,  with  cinnamon,  ginger,  and  nutmegs,  is  a 
powerful  cleanfer  of  the  lungs,  it  helps  expectoration,  and 
{heaths  the  (harp  prickling  lalts  which  tickle  the  tracheal 
glands;  for  that,  not  having  undergone  fermentation,  abounds 
with  many  oily  parts  and  falts,  which,  ,  not  being  fo  minute 
and  fubtile  as  in  the  other,  prick  not,  nor  {Emulate  the  nerves 
and  glands  ;  neither  are  the  oily  parts  fo  grdfs  as  to  cloy  and 
load  the  fmall  veffels  of  the  lungs,  but  foften  and  fmooth 
them,  {heath  the  {harp  irritating  faltS,  and  fmooth  the  in- 
fides  of  the  veflels  with  a  noble  balfamic  litus,  which  defehds 
them  from  pungency  and  irritation,  till  they  recovef  ftrength 
and  elallicity  ;  whereby  they  {hake  off  and  propel  any  vilcid 
or  faline  moifture,  which  might  fluff,  load,  of  tickle  them. 
Thus  are  honey  and  mead  of  unfpeakable  fervice  to  the  dif- 
eafes  of  the  breaft.  And  alfo  where  the  bowels  are  lluggilh 
and  ina£Hve,  and  do  not  anfwer  ;  or  where  they  are  too  dry 
and  ffiff,  and  want  glandular  moifture  to  expedite  the  paffage 
of  the  faeces,  mead  is  good,  becaufe  it’s  grofs  falts  prick  and 
ftir  up  the  inteftines  to  their  office,  or  it’s  grofs  oil  lubricates 
and  foftens  them,  caufes  the  glands  to  give  way  to  the  impulfe 
of  the  circulating  blood,  and  their  excretory  ducfts  are  foften 
ed  and  widened  ;  hence  a  large  quantity  of  inteftinal  glandu¬ 
lar  juice,  whereby  ftool  is  provoked.  But  vinous  mead  has 
not  this  effect,  becaufe  the  fermentation  has  fubtilized  it’s  oil 
and  falts  fo  much,  that  they  readily  get  through  the  firft  paffages 
into  the  blood,  without  producing  that  effect.  I  he  cenomali 
(i.  e.  wine  and  honey  mixed)  of  the  antients,  will  ft i  1 1  make 
the  wine  more  pectoral ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  oil  and  vifcid  parts 
of  the  honey  will  obtund  or  (heath  up  the  tartar  of  the  wine, 
fo  as  it  will  not  prick  nor  tickle  the  glands  of  the  throat,  to  ex¬ 
cite  a  troublefome  cough  ;  trie  wine,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
make  the  honey  more  cordial,  ftomachic,  and  of  quicker  di¬ 
geftion. 

Mead,  and  all  preparations  of  honey,  are  moft  difagreeable  to 
choleric  conftitutions,  becaufe  it  foon  degenerates  into  the 
nature  of  bile,  caufes  terrible  gripes,  bilious  chulics,  and 
not  feldom  death  :  it  is  alfo  hurtful  in  ardent  fevers,  becaufe 
it’s  fpirits  will  increafe  the  violent  and  impetuous  motion  of 
the  humours,  and  exafperate  the  difeafe.  It  is  no  left  un¬ 
suitable  for  hot  fummer  weather,  becaufe  then  the  folids  are 
lax,  digeftion  flow,  and  it,  lying  on  the  ftomach,  meets 
with  the  biles,  and  turns  into  an  acid,  which  prefently  raifes 
a  violent  cholic  ;  fo  that,  as  cyder  is  adapted  for  the  fummer, 
fo  is  this  for  the  winter.  Mead,  drank  before  it  be  fine,  palls 
the  ftomach,  goes  {lowly  off,  caufes  belchings,  flatulency, 
indigeftion,  naufea  and  vomiting,  from  the  vifcidity  it  had 
not  yet  depofited,  wherein  the  contained  air  rarifies,  expands, 
and  caufes  an  explofton ;  and  thefe  vifcidities,  meeting  with 
the  bile,  eafily  turn  into  the  fame,  and  fo  caufe  bilious  vomit¬ 
ing,  pain  in  the  bowels,  and  loofenefs  ;  and,  becaufe  it  con¬ 
tains  both  much  fpirit  and  vifcous  parts,  it  eafily  caufes 
drunkennefs,  hard  to  get  off. 

From  thefe  obfervations  it  is  apparent,  that  all  liquids,  like 
all  folids,  are  not  fuitable  to  every  conftitution  ,  which  alfo 
(hews  the  folly  of  depending  on  empirics  for  the  prefervation 
of  healthy  who,  having  no  true  philofophy,  cannot  poffibly 
make  a  true  judgment  of  any  medicine  they  confidently  pre- 
fcribe.  And  every  phyfician  may  be  truly  faid  to  be  nothing 
better  than  an  impudent  quack,  who  is  not  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  fpecific  nature  of  the  drugs,  and  the  mi¬ 
nerals  he  dares  to  adminifter.  Yet  there  are  too  many  who 
fupercilioufly  ftrut  about  the  town,  pick  people’s  pockets  by 
wholefale,  who  neither  know  one  drug  from  another,  when 
they  fee  them  together,  nor  Ikilfully  to  perform  one  procefs 
in  chymiftry.  But,  if  they  have  heard  a  few  le&ures,  and 
read  Boerhaave,  upon  thofe  fubjedfs,  and  got  the  technical 
terms  by  rote,  they  dogmatically  prate  away  before  their  ig¬ 
norant  patients  and  others,  and  pafs  for  profound  fellows  : 
when,  if  they  were  catechized  in  the  whole  of  medicinal  phi¬ 
lofophy,  before  thofe  who  arejudges,  their  patients  would  be 
aftonilbed,  to  think  that  they  had  trufted  their  lives  in  the 
hands  of  fuch  pedants  in  phyfic  ;  whofe  knowlege  has  only 
been  ftolen  from  the  files  of  apothecaries,  and  whofe  fuccefs 
has  been  owing  to  a  low  and  deteftible  cunning,  rather  than  to 
any  real  merit  in  their  profeffion. 

Bees-wax.  The  wax  is  a  provifion  not  lefs  neceffary  for  the 
bee,  than  the  honey  itfelf:  they  build  their  apartments  with 
it,  and  it  clofes  trie  cells  of  the  nymphs,  as  well  as  thofe 
where  the  honey  is  treafured.  When  any  accidents  happen, 
any  fractures  open,  or  whenever  the  fpecies  grow  too  nume¬ 
rous,  they  recur  to  the  wax;  and  therefore  are  always  care¬ 
ful  to  provide  a  competent  quantity  in  time.  They  fearch 
for  it  upon  ail  forts  of  trees  and  plants,  but  efpecially  the  roc¬ 
ket,  the  fingle  poppy,  and  generally  all  kinds  of  flowers.  They 
ariiafs  it  with  their  hair,  with  which  their  whole  body  is  in¬ 
verted.  It  is  pleafant  to  fee  them  roll  in  the  yellow  duff, 
which  fall  from  the  chives  to  the  bottom  of  the  flowers,  and 
{hen  return  covered  with  the  fame  grains ;  but  their  beft  me- 
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thod  of  gathering  the  wax,  efpecially  when  it  is  riot  very 
plentiful,  is  to  carry  away  all  the  little  particles  of  it  with 
their  jaws  and  fore-feet,  into  a  focket  or  cavity,  that  opens  at 
their  hinder-feet; 

This  cavity  is  made  to  receive  the  wax,  like  a  fpoon,  and 
the  hair,  which  covers  their  feet,  ferves  to  keep  the  burden 
fixed  and  fteady,  till  they  return  home.  They  are  fometimes 
expofed  to  inconveniencies  in  this  work,  by  the  motion  of  the 
air,  and  the  delicate  texture  of  the  flowers  which  bend  under 
their  feet,  and  hinder  them  from  packing  up  their  bootv  ;  on 
which  occafions  they  fix  themfelves  on  feme  fteady  place, 
where  they  prefs  the  wax  into  a  mafs,  and  wind  it  round  their 
legs,  making  frequent  returns  to  the  flowers;  and,  when  they 
have  flocked  themfelves  with  a  fufficient  quantity,  they  imme¬ 
diately  repair  to  their  habitation. 

Two  men  in  the  compafs  of  a  whole  day,  could  not  amafs 
fo  much  as  two  little  balls  of  wax  ;  and  yet  they  are  no  more 
than  the  common  burden  of  a  fingle  bee,  and  the  produce  of 
one  journey.  Thofe  who  are  employed  in  collecting  the  wax 
from  flowers,  ate  affifted  by  their  companions,  who  attend 
them  at  the  door  of  the  hive,  eafe  them  of  their  load  at  their 
arrival,  brufh  their  feet,  -  and  {hake  out  the  two  balls  of  wax  ; 
upon  which  the  others  return  to  the  fields  to  gather  new  trea- 
fures,  whilft  thofe  who  difburdened  them,  convey  their  charge 
to  the  magazine.  However,  there  are  fome  bees,  who,  wheii 
(hey  have  brought  their  load  home,  have  carried  it  themfelves 
to  a  lodge,  and  there  delivered  it,  laying  hold  of  one  end  with 
their  hinder  feet,  and  with  their  middle  feet  Aiding  it  out  of 
the  cavity  that  contained  it. 

Thefe  parcels  of  wax  continue  a  few  moments  in  the  lodge, 
till  another  fet  of  bees  come,  to  knead  it  with  their  feet,  into 
different  fheets  laid  upon  one  another. 

This  is  the  unwrought  wax,  which  is  eafily  diftinguiflied  to 
be  the  produce  of  different  flowers,  by  the  variety  of  colours 
which  appear  in  each  fheet.  When  they  afterwards  come  to 
work  it,  they  knead  it  over  again;  they  purify  and  whiten  it, 
and  then  reduce  it  to  a  uniform  colour.  They  ufe  this  wax 
with  a  wonderful  frugality ;  for  it  is  eafy  to  obferve,  that  the 
whole  family  is  conducted  with  prudence,  and  all  their  ac¬ 
tions  regulated  by  good  government. 

The  matter  which  conftitutes  this  wax,  is  of  a  certain  bal¬ 
famic  nature,  and  appears  in  very  fmall  quantities,  upon  the 
furface  of  the  leaves  of  fome  plants,  where  it  is  infpiffated  by 
the  heat  of  the  fun  ;  as  is  manifeft  in  rofemary 
There  are  alfo  often  found  in  other  plants  certain  very  minute 
globules,  rifing  from  the  open  feminal  tufts  in  the  main  part 
of  the  flower;  thefe  can  fcarce  be  collected  by  any  human 
means,  but  I  have  fometimes  found,  fays  Boerhaave,  upon 
frequently  cohobating  fpirit  of  wine  upon  rofemary  leaves,  an 
unexpected  and  ungrateful  tafte  or  fmell  of  wax,  fouling  the 
fpirit,  which  before  was  good  ;  and,  upon  viewing  thefe 
leaves  with  a  microfcope,  I  thought  I  difcovered  little  waxy 
rifings  of  the  furface,  and,  upon  handling  them  confiderably, 

I  evidently  found  wax  flicking  to  my  fingers. 

Bees- wax,  therefore,  appears  to  be  a  certain  fpecies  of  tur¬ 
pentine,  which  the  fat  juices  of  plants,  when  heated  by  the 
fun,  fweat  out  upon  the  furface,  or  produce  within  the  cavi¬ 
ties  of  the  flowery  tufts.  This  the  bees  coiled,  as  before 
defcribed.  It  is  generally  yellow,  and  not  ungrateful  either 
in  tafte  or  fmell ;  it  becomes  hard  and  almoft  brittle  in  the 
cold,  but  grows  foft,  and  diffolves  with  heat. 

Of  the  medicinal  ufe  of  Bees-Wax. 

The  water,  vinegar,  foetid  fpirit,  and  butter,  from  wax,  di- 

ftilled  by  the  retort. 

Process  I. 

Half  fill  a  glafs  retort  with  fine  wax,  cut  into  pieces  fmall 
enough  to  enter  the  wide  mouth  thereof ;  then  pour  clean 
fand  upon  it,  fo  as  to  fill  the  retort,  which  is  now  to  be  gently 
warmed  till  the  wax  melts,  and  fufficiently  imbibes  and  mixes  • 
among  the  fand  :  fet  the  retort  in  a  fand  furnace,  apply  a  re¬ 
ceiver,  and  diftil  with  a  gradual  fire  :  there  ufually  firft  comes 
over  a  little  tartilh  water,  of  a  difagreeable  fetid  odour,  along 
with  a  little  fpirit;  when  with  a  gentle  heat  of  214  degrees 
nothing  more  afcends,  change  the  receiver,  and  raife  the  fire  ; 
by  which  means  there  will  gradually  arife  a  thin  oil  of  a  whitilh 
colour,  and  concrete,  like  butter,  in  the  receiver.  When  this 
ceafes,  apply  a  violent  fire  of  fuppreffion,  upon  which  the 
whole  body  of  the  wax  will  foon  come  over  into  the  receiver, 
and  there  appear  in  a  folid  form,  like  butter;  having  loft  the 
hard  brittle  nature  of  wax,  and  melting  oily.  So  much  fand 
fhould  be  here  mixed  with  the  wax,  as  to  prevent  it’s  explo- 
five  fwelling,  as  would  otherwife  happen  in  the  boiling. 

The  U  s  e. 

Here  it  is  manifeft,  that  the  whole  body  of  the  wax  is  vo¬ 
latile,  with  a  certain  degree  of  fire;  in  which  refpedl  there¬ 
fore,  thefe  fubftances  agree  with  camphire,  though  camphire 
be  much  more  volatile.  Hence  we  fee  alfo  that  wax,  which 
is  wholly  inflammable,  may  exift  in  a  hard  and  almoft  brittle 
form ;  and  when  diffolved  in  hot  vvater,  then  forced  through 
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a  linnen  ftrainer,  and  poured  into  {hallow,  metalline  moulds, 
fo  as  to  form  little  cakes;  thefe  being  expofed  to  the  open  air 
2nd  fun,  and  frequently  fprinkled  with  pure  water,  the  wax 
is  thus  blanched  or  whitened  ;  and,  though  it  now  alfo  con- 
fumes  in  flame,  yet  it  is  almoft  as  brittle  as  glafs  :  io  as  to 
feem  a  very  different  thing  from  oil.  Inflammable  vegetable 
oils,  therefore,  may  exift  under  the  various  forms  of  oil, 
balfam,  rofin,  pitch,  dry  tears,  wax,  and  butter.  I'rom 
whence  we  may  further  obferve,  that  the  fire  can  make  true 
liquid  oils  from  bodies,  which  appeared  not  to  be  oils  before. 
And  this  converfion  of  wax  into  butter  is  durable;  for  it  t  oes 
not  return  to  hard  wax  again  in  a  very  long  time,  but  con- 
ftantly  remains  a  foft  butter,  even  in  the  greateft  cold.  I  have 
kept  this  butter  of  wax,  fays  Boerhaave,  above  twenty  years, 
in  a  glafs  cylindrical  veffel,  whofe  wide  mouth  was  only  looie- 
ly  covered  with  paper,  yet  in  all  this  time  it  did  not  return  to 
wax  ;  whereas  the  moll  liquid  oil  of  turpentine  foon  grows 
thick,  like  thin  turpentine  itfelf  * ;  fo  that  the  different  efteciS 
of  fire  upon  the  bare  oily  parts  of  plants  is  furprifing,  con  e- 
quently  no  certain  rules  can  hence  be  laid  down  for  the  action 
of  fire  upon  oils. 

*  Quere.  Whether  the  oil  of  turpentine  being  imbibed  and 
mixed  with  fand  in  the  retort,  as  in  this  cafe  ot  the  wax, 
would  not  fo  volatilize  it,  as  effectually  to  prevent  the  coa¬ 
gulation  of  the  one  as  well  as  the  other?  Does  not  the  fand 
abforb  that  inflating  congealing  quality  we  find  m  the  one 
and  not  in  the  other,  by  not  ufingfand?  Or  will  not  the 
proper  application  of  certain  abforbient  eartns?  to  ail  vege- 
table,  refinous,  or  waxy  bodies,  imbibe  that  inteinal  fieiy 
quality,  which  is  the  caufe  of  coagulation;  and  thereby  fo 
vola'.iiize  them,  as  to  render  them  a  durable  buttei,  as  in  the 
prefent  cafe  ? 

Camphire,  which  is  a  pure  inflammable  oil,  becomes  cam- 
phire  again,  and  not  a  liquid  oil,  after  being  raifed  by  the 
fire.  The  butter  of  wax,  thus  prepared,  affords  an  extreme¬ 
ly  foft  anodyne  unguent,  agreeable  to  the  nerves,  highly  emol¬ 
lient  and  relaxing,  and,  when  rubbed  upon  the  parts,  proves 
ferviceable  in  contractions  of  the  limbs,  and  fuccefsfuily  pre- 
ferves  the  fkin  from  roughnefs,  drynefs,  and  cracking  in  the 
cold,  or  the  winter :  it  alfo  proves  excellent  in  the  {harp  pains 
of  the  haemorrhoids.' 

The  butter  of  wax  turned  into  a  liquid  oil,  upon  repeated 
dillillation  by  the  retort. 

Process  II. 

Melt  the  butter  of  wax  over  a  gentle  fire  to  a  liquid  oil,  then 
pour  it  through  a  funnel,  firft  well  heated,  into  a  glafs  retort 
alfo  well  heated  before-hand,  fo  as  to  half  fill  the  retort, 
with  care  to  prevent  any-’of  the  butter  from  flicking  to  the 
neck  thereof,  becaufe  in  that  cafe  the  grofs  matter  would  fall 
into  the  receiver,  which  fhould  here  be  avoided.  Set  the  re¬ 
tort  in  a  fand  furnace,  lute  on  a  clean  receiyer,  and  diftil 
cautioufly,  managing  the  fire  fo,  that  one  drop  may  follow 
another  at  the  diftance  of  fix  feconds  ;  when  nothing  more 
comes  over  with  this  degree  of  heat,  raife  the  fire,  and  diftil 
as  before,  and  continue  in  this  manner  increafing  the  fire  with 
the  fame  caution,  fo  long  as. any  butter  remains  in  the  retort; 
and  by  this  means  all  the  butter  will  come  over,  fcarce  leaving 
any  feces  behind  ;  and  a  thickifh  oil,  not  much  diminifhed  in 
quantity,  be  found  inftead  of  butter  in  the  receiver.  If  this 
oil  of  wax  be  again  diftilled  in  like  manner,  it  always  be¬ 
comes  more  liquid,  foft,  tranfparent,  and  thin,  fo  as  at  length 
to  referable  a  fubtile,  limpid  oil :  and,  the  oftener  the  diftilla- 
tion  is  repeated,  the  more  mild  and  gentle,  yet  the  more  pe¬ 
netrating,  the  oil  becomes. 

The  U  s  E. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  aCtion  of  the  fire  more  and  more 
attenuates  certain  oily  bodies  of  plants,  yet  without  render¬ 
ing  them  acrimonious,  but  on  the  contrary  always  milder, 
though  at  the  fame  time  more  penetrating;  for  this  laft  oil 
of  wax  is  an  incomparable  remedy  for  the  difeafes  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  papillae  in  the  external  fkin,  and  has  fcarce  it’s  equal  in 
curing  chapt  lips  in  the  winter,  chapt  nipples  in  the  women 
who  give  fuck,  and  in  the  cracking  of  the  fkin  of  the  hands 
and  fingers,  being  fometimes  gently  anointed  therewith. 

It  is  alfo  ferviceable  in  difcuffing  cold  tumours,  arifing  on  the 
face  or  fingers  in  the  winter;  and  curing  contracted  tendons, 
and  the  rigidity  of  the  limbs  thence  arifing  ;  being  ufed  along 
with  baths,  fomentations,  and  motion;  for  it  has  a  lingular 
virtue  in  thus  reftoring  flexibility  to  the  parts  :  being  frequent¬ 
ly  rubbed  upon  the  abdomen,  it  prevents  coftivenefs  ;  and  is 
therefore  excellent  in  effectually  curing  the  difeafes  of  children, 

A  further  ufe  of  thefe  kinds  of  oils. 

After  the  chymifts  had  juftly  fliewn  the  phyficians  the  fpirit 
refidingin  eflential  oils,  contained  in  a  fmall  volume,  all  the 
particular  virtues  of  the  plant,  phyficians  prudently  reflected 
that  fcom  thence  they  had  an  excellent  inftrument  in  their  art, 
but  that  the  unttuous  tenacity  of  the  oil  ftill  prevented,  in 
many  cafes,  it’s  being  ufed  with  fafety,  becaufe  thefe  oils 
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being  extremely  {harp,  and  by  their  tenacity  remaining  fixed 
to  one  part,  occafioned  inflammations.  Wherefore  they 
began  to  think  of  a  method  of  rendering  thefe  oils  mifcible 
with  water,  and  uniformly  conveying  their  entire  virtues  to 
the  places  intended,  an<£  this  they  found  might  be  effected  by 
the  means  of  fugar. 

Grind  therefore  an  ounce  of  dry  loaf-fugar  to  an  impalpable 
powder,  in  a  glafs  mortar,  with  a  glafs  peftle,  and  by  de¬ 
grees  add  thereto  a  drachm  of  any  eflential  oil,  or  half  a, 
drachm,  if  the  oil  be  very  tenacious,  and  continue  rubbing 
them  together,  till  the  oil  be  thoroughly  incorporated  with 
the  fugar.  The  oil  in  this  operation  ufually  diffufmg  a  fra- 
grancy,  it  fhould  be  performed  quick.  Thus  fugar,  which 
is  a  pure  foap,  or  a  true  eflential  oily  fair,  divides  the  glu¬ 
tinous  tenacity  of  the  oil,  interpofes  itfelf  betwixt  the  prin¬ 
ciples  thereof,  unites  them  clofely  together,  and  makes  an 
extemporaneous  foap  ;  which  may  thus  be  commodioufly  di¬ 
luted  with  water  for  medicinal  ufes  :  for  though  this  mixture 
is  not  fo  perfect  as  in  an  aCtual  foap,  or  true  eflential  fair, 
yet  it  fuffices  for  ufe:  nor  is  there  reafon  to  apprehend  any 
inconvenience  from  the  fugar  in  this  preparation  ;  for  fugar  is 
unjuftly  faid  to  be  unwholefome,  as  there  are  no  proofs  extant 
thereof. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  wonderful  fait  that  perfectly  mixes 
with  water,  and  ferments  therewith  into  wine  ;  and  yet  what  is 
again  furprifing,  it  appears  oleaginous,  and  perfectly  inflam¬ 
mable  in  the  fire:  whence  it  is  known  to  confift  or  oil  and 
fait. 

If  thefe  efeofaccharums  be  well  prepared,  dried,  and  put  in¬ 
to  clean  glaffes,  exa&ly  clofed  with  glafs  ftoppels,  they  may 
long  be  preferved  perfeCt ;  and,  in  this  manner,  very  effec¬ 
tual  medicines  might  be  commodioufly  carried  from  place  to 
place,  and  be  direCtly  ufed  on  journies,  by  adding  a  little  of 
the  efeofaccharum  to  a  glafs  of  wine.  By  this  method,  there¬ 
fore,  phyficians,  if  acquainted  with  practical  chymiftry,  may 
prepare  an  excellent  medicine,  rich  in  virtues ;  for  if  the 
efeofaccharum  of  mint  be  diffolved  in  diftilled  mint  water, 
then  ftrengthened  with  the  addition  of  the  fpirit  of  mint,  and 
the  mixture  fweetened  with  the  fyrup  of  the  fame  plant,  the 
whole  virtue  of  mint  may  thus  be  obtained. — In  like  manner 
the  before  deferibed  oil  of  wax  may  by  the  means  of  fugar  be 
made  an  efeofaccharum,  which,  if  properly  applied,  may  be 
taken  internally  with  fucceis. 

Hence  appears  the  faponaceous  property  of  fugar,  which  fits 
it  for  breaking  and  dividing  the  bodies  of  oils,  as  if  they 
were  in  a  manner  fermented  with  fugar;  and  at  the  fame 
time  it  does  not  diminifh,  but  rather  improves,  the  particular 
virtues  of  thefe  oils.  The  antients,  therefore,  who  were  un¬ 
acquainted  with  fugar,  mixed  oils  with  honey  for  the  like 
purpofe.  And  hence  we  learn  the  virtue  of  fugar  in  the 
body,  where,  being  diluted  with  the  natural  juices,  it  affords 
a  faponaceous  lixivium ;  which,  by  the  force  of  circulation, 
diffolves  unCtuous  and  vifeous  matters ;  whence  it  does  not 
generate  but  diffolve  phlegm,  nor  increafe  the  bile,  nor  turn 
into  it,  but  opens,  thins,  and  divides  it;  though,  by  diffolving 
the  oils  too  much,  it  may  occafion  leannefs,  as  by  attenuating 
too  much  it  produces  a  weaknefs  and  relaxation  of  the  parts, 
and  is  therefore  often  found  hurtful  in  the  rickets,  and  the 
feurvy. 

Having  {hewn  the  medical  ufe  of  bees-wax,  by%way  of  chy- 
mical  analyfis,  we  {hall  Ihew  it’s  utility  in  other  refpeCts. 

.  .V  4 

Of  the  ufe  of  bees-wax  in  the  folid  body. 

There  is  a  very  confiderable  traffic  in  the  yellow  and  white 
wax.  The  firft  fort  is  made  from  the  preffing  of  the  honey¬ 
comb  over  a  fire,  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  water ;  and, 
when  all  is  diffolved,  they  ftrain  it  through  a  cloth  ;  this  done, 
they  melt  it,  and  feum  off  the  drofs  and  froth,  and  afterwards 
caft  it  into  cakes. 

In  the  refining  of  wax,  fome  perfons  ufe  Roman,  or  fome  other 
•  vitriol,  but  the  beft  method  feems  to  be  by  well  melting. 

That  which  we  call  wax,  is,  in  it’s  natural  ftate,  the  honey¬ 
comb,  which  contains  the  honey  in  the  hive.  Poland,  Bar¬ 
bary,  Bretagne,  and  feveral  parts  of  France,  furnifh  a  great 
deal  of  yellow  wax;  but  that  of  Dantzick,  Bretagne,  and 
Champagne,  is  reckoned  the  beft ;  but  it  is  of  little  confe- 
quence  from  what  place  it  comes,  provided  it  be  pure  and  of 
a  good  kind. 

In  the  choice  thereof,  that  is  the  beft  which  is  of  a  high 
yellow  colour,  a  good  fmell,  eafy  to  break,  and  does  not 
flick  to  the  teeth  ;  and  take  care  that  it  be  the  fame  inwardly  as 
outwardly  :  and,  when  in  large  cakes,  as  that  from  Dantzick, 
obferve  that  there  be  no  water,  ftones,  or  earth  in  the  middle, 
or  that  it  be  not  mixed  with  rofin,  white  frankincenfe,  or 
pitch,  or  coloured  with  turmeric  or  roucou. 

The  ufe  of  yellow  wax  is  confiderable  for  feveral  forts  of 
works;  as  tapers,  candles,  flambeaux,  images,  anatomical 
and  other  curious  works,  fealing-wax,  &c.  Befides  it’s  be¬ 
fore-mentioned  ufe  in  medicine,  it  is  likewife  ufed  by  way  of 
giving  a  body  to  unguents  and  plaifters. 

We  meet  with,  befides  this,  in  the  hives,  a  kind  of  red  wax, 
called  virgin  wax,  or  propolis,  which  is  that  the  bees  ufe  to 
flop  up  the  chinks  or  holes  of  the  hives,  to  hinder  the  cold 
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air  from  entering.  And  therefore,  the  more  cracks  or  holes 
there  are  about  a  hive,  the  more  propolis  will  be  found  there. 
This  was  once  much  ufed,  but,  at  prefent,  is  hardly  known 
ip  the  (hops,  though  it  has  been  found  very  good  in  nervous 
ca'es. 

The  white  wax  is  maJe  out  of  the  yellow,  cut  by  a  certain 
engine  into  fmall  flakes,  and  then  bleached  in  the  fun,  by 
which  it  will  become  very  white.  See  the  article  Wax. 

It  is  then  cart  into  round  cakes,  fome  thicker,  fome  thinner. 
That  is  the  beft  which  fmells  well,  and  chews  hard,  not 
mixed  with  fheep  s  fuet,  and  is  withal  of  a  clear  colour,  with¬ 
out  any  caft  of  yellownefs.  The  laft,  and  moft  proper  to 
turn  white,  is  the  yellow  wax  of  Bretagne,  which  when 
it  is  well  made,  as  that  ufually  is  of  Chateau  Gontier,  eight 
leagues  from  Angiers,  which  pafles  for  the  beft  fort  in  France, 
will  be  pure,  white,  clear,  tranfparent,  in  thick  cakes,  that 
when  broken  betwixt  the  teeth,  does  not  ftick,  neither  has 
any  ill  tafte  or  fcent. 

It  is  with  this  fine  wax  the  fineft  works  are  made.  And  we 
feckon,  after  the  Chateau  Gontier  wax,  the  fecond  fort,  that 
of  Angiers  ;  the  third  fort  that  of  Mons  j  the  fourth  that  of 
Holland,  which  is  generally  brought  in  great  cakes  of  four  or 
five  hundred  weight;  and  the  firft  fort  is  that  we  call  the 
Dutch  wax  royal;  the  fifth  is  that  of  Amboife;  the  lixth  of 
Chaumont,  near  Troyes;  the  feventh,  and  the  worft,  is  that 
of  Rouen,  becaufe  of  the  great  addition  of  fuet  they  put  in, 
pnd  it  is  better  or  worfe,  according  to  the  quantity  of  fuet 
wherewith  it  is  mixed. 

At  Montpelier  in  France,  they  are  reckoned  to  haye  one  of 
the  beft  manufactures  for  the  blanching  of  wax  in  Europe  ; 
the  manner  and  procefs  of  which  is  as  follows. 

Firft,  they  melt  the  wax  in  a  large  copper  cauldron,  then 
they  have  ready  a  mold  or  form  of  wood,  of  the  figure  of  a 
fugar-loaf,  or  the  block  of  a  fteeple  crowned  hat,  which  ha¬ 
ying  befmeared  oyer  with  flime  of  fnails,  they  dip  into  the 
wax  thus  melted.  This  takes  up  a  fkin  or  film  of  wax,  as 
candles  upon  dipping  do. 

This  they  fmooth  with  their  hands,  and  dip  in  water,  and 
when  it  is  cold  take  it  off  the  form,  from  which,  by  reafon 
pf  the  anointing  the  form  witfi  the  before-mentioned  muci¬ 
lage,  it  will  readily  flip  jn  the  form  of  a  cone  or  long  crucible. 
Thefe  cones  (fo  let  me  call  them)  are  fet  in  a  garden  in  ranks, 
fingly  one  by  one,  fupported  with  c^nes  qr  feeds,  crofling  one 
another  in  this  fafhion. 


Round  about  they  fet  pots  with  water,  wherewith  they 
fprinkle  the  wax  often,  to  keep  it  from  melting.  In  fummer 
time,  when  the  fun  lies  hot  upon  it,  they  fprinkle  it  fix  or 
feven  times  a  day,  otherwife  but  three  or  four  times.  In 
fourteen  or  fifteen  days,  the  upper  end  of  thefe  cones  will 
grow  white,  and  then  they  turn  them  to  whiten  the  other 
end.  In  a  month’s  time,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the 
weather,  they  will  become  white  a}l  over. 

Then  they  melt  the  wax  again  jn  earthen  pans  like  metse,  or 
fcuttles,  and  run  it  fo  melted,  through  the  neb  qf  a  tin-pot, 
into  water ;  and,  as  it  runs  down  into  the  water,  a  man  either 
breaks  it  with  his  hand  into  grains,  or  works  it  into  round 
figures,  like  fpiral  wreaths,  or  corollas,  and  thefe  they  expofe 
again  to  the  weather,  in  the  garden,  and  order  as  before,  till 
they  become  purely  white,  and  then  melt  into  large  pieces  to 
fell.  The  mucilage  wherewith  they  befmear  the  forms,  is 
made  of  fnails  taken  alive,  (hells  and  all,  and  pounded  in  a 
mortar,  till  they  become  a  perfect  pap,  or  vifcous. 

The  form,  once  befmeared  well  over  with  this  pap,  will  laft 
flipping  many  times.  Wax  whitened  is  alfo  twice  as  dear  as 
yellow  wax,  Yellow  wax  is  fplutive,  and  ufed  where  there 
is  an  inflammation,  and  the  fore  not  ripe  ;  white  wax  on 
the  contrary,  is  very  aftringent.  They  fay,  Montpelier  is  a 
place  proper  for  whitening  of  wax  ;  and  that  the  fame  work¬ 
men,  coming  over  into  England,  found  the  air  pf  a  different 
temperature,  and  not  fo  convenient  for  this  trade. 

R  p  M  A  r  k  s. 

T®  what  has  been  faid  under  the  article  Bees,  the  following 
further  obfervations  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  many. 

The  due  care  and  culture  of  bees,  affording  both  profit  and 
delight,  have  always  been  an  agreeable  and  ufefol  employ¬ 
ment  for  the  rural  life.  The  ancients  induftrioufly  cultivated 
thefe  animals  for  the  fake  of  their  honey,  which,  among  them, 
was  in  as  high  effeem  as  fugar  is  at  prefent  among  the  Euro¬ 
peans  and  Americans.  Although,  fince  fugar  has  been  fo 
univerfally  fubftiruted  in  the  Head  of  honey,  the  latter  has 
been  in  lefs  general  eftimation,  yet  that  does  no  way  depre¬ 
ciate  from  it’s  natural  excellency  and  cordiality  to  the  human 
nature.  As  much  as  the  animal  nature  may  in  dignity  furpafs 
the  vegetable  to  the  like  degree,  perhaps,  may  the  natural  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  one  furpafs  thofe  of  the  other,  more  efpecial- 
V  y 0^mjtter  Which  ‘S  ?liowe-  -t0  the  vei7  quinteffence  of 
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the  vegetable,  without  participating  of  it’s  exccementftic.us. 
qualities:  and  the  degree  of  animal  cotftion  given  to  honey 
and  wax,  feems  the  more  naturally  to  prepare  t  em  for  the 
human  fpecies  than  is  in  the  power  of  any  vegetable  to  do, 

for  want  of  that  warmth  and  motion  connatural  to  the  ani¬ 
mal  beyond  the  vegetable. 

But  was  not  this  the  cafe  with  refpea  to  the  fpeqes  of  vinoqs 
and  fpirituous  liquors  which  thefe  infers  afford,  yet  their  wax 
makes  fo  genera!  an  article  of  traffic,  and,  as  we  haye  fee n, 
is  productive  of  feveral  good  medicaments,  that  the  bee<  have 
a  claim  as  much,  at  prefent,  to  our  regard  on  that  account, 

as  they  h^d  to  that  of  the  ancients  for  the  fake  of  their  tmney 
fhiefly.  ’  ' 

It  is  not  in  towns,  but  ip  the  country,  bees  are  trained  up. 
Two  claffes  of  people  concern  themfelves  in  the  culture ;  the 
country  people  for  profit,  others  for  agreeable  rural  am,ufe- 
ment. 

The  former,  engaged  in  providing  for  their  daily  fubfiftence 
in  other  fhapes,  can  bedow  but  a  few  ftolen  moments  on  their 
hives,  ap  ,  therefore,  can  neither  benefit  themfelves  or  their 
country  thereby,  to  the  degree  thofe  infects  will  admit  of. 

The  other  clafs,  whopi  an  eafier  fortune,  a  ftiperiot  education 
and  difeernment,  would  render  capable  greatly  to  advance 
ap  art,  which,  at  this  time,  makes  no  inconfiderable  branch 
of  commerce,  have  not  curiofity  enough  to  fafisfy  themfelveq 
to  what  degree  of  perfedlion  and  profit  thefe  animals  might  be 
brought.  v?  ' 

The  culture  and  multiplicatiqn  of  bees  depend  chiefly  on  a 
knowlege  of  their  wants,  which  cannot  be  known,  unlefs  wq 
are  exactly  acquainted  with  their  method  of  iving,  their 
temperature,  their  nutriment,  the  dangers  to  which  they  are 
expofefl,  the  moft  favourable  fuuation  they  may  be  placed  in? 
the  productions  of  flowers  and  vegetables  fuitable  to  them, 
and  how  tofereen  apd  flicker  them  from  thofe  inclemencies  of 
weather,  as  well  a§  other  animals  who  are  dekruCtive  of  their 
tender  natures  &c. 

The  ancients  have  amufed  us  with  fo  many  delufiops  and  fa¬ 
bulous  hiftories  qf  their  bees,  that  it  is  no  wqnder  if  the  pre¬ 
judices  which  arife  from  thefe  falfe  reprefentations,  have  re¬ 
tarded  the  progrefs  which  might  otherwife  have  been  made  ip 
the  training  them  up. 

To  reinforce  this  beneficial  art,  and  to  render  it  capable  of 
the  higheft  perfection,  it  was  neceffary  that  fome  body  {hould 
make  bees  their  ftudy,  and  not  content  themfelves,  as  the 
ancients  have  done,  with  poetical,  fictitious  deferiptions  only 
of  them,  This  has  been  done  ;  and  we  are  indebted  for  it  to 
Swammerdapi,  Maraldy.  apd  Reaumur.  T  he  two  former, 
indeed,  though  very  curious  in  rpany  of  their  ofifervauons, 
have  not,  like  the  latter,  the  true  experimentalift  in  philofo- 
phy,  given  us  rules  for  the  training  them  up  to  the  advantage 
they  piay  be.  Nor  are  the  labours  of  Keaum  r  level  to  thq 
capacities  of  thofe  who  are  the  moft  Jikely  to  improve  the  arc 
to  any  confiderable  degree 

T  o  compenfate  for  this,  an  anonvmous  writer  has  obliged  the 
public  with  a  traCt,  which  he  calls  the  The  Natural  Hiftory 
of  the  Bees  ;  wherein  the  ingenious  author  has,  from  the  fen- 
timents  of  the  learned  Reaumur,  and  others,  handled  the  fub- 
jeCt  with  no  lefs  judgment  than  elegancy,  by  way  of  cpn- 
verfible  entertainment. 

And  if  our  country  gentlemen,  in  their  retiremept,  would  di¬ 
vert  themfelves  with  making  further  improvements  upon  thq 
indultry  of  thefe  fagacious  creatures,  they  would  not  only 
piofit  the  trade  of  their  country  in  general,  in  the  articles  of 
honey  and  wax,  but  might  reap  confiderable  advantage  by 
their  very  amufements.  f  4 

The  ftudies  of  natqre,  and  in  what  manner  art  may  fie  ap¬ 
plied  to  aid  and  aflift  her,  is  the  great  fource  of  all  difeoveries 
for  the  benefit  of  trade.  It  is,  therefore,  fubmitted  whether 
apiaries  may  not  be  improveable  from  fomething  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  principles : 

1.  From  the  due  application  of  hot-houfes,  fo  contrived  to 
let  in  the  dews  at  certain  times,  for  the  produCiion,  at  all  fea- 
fons  of  the  year,  of  fu.ch  flowers  and  plants  as  may  afford  pro¬ 
per  matter  for  honey  and  wax,  and  proteCI  thefe  infects  from 
the  inclemepcy  of  the  weather,  as  well  as  from  other  apimals 
which  are  their  deftroyers. 

2.  Whether,  by  fucfi-like  means,  bees  might  not  be  made  to 
produce  both  honey  and  wax  of  fuperior  qualities  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary,  by  extraCfing  their  materials  from  certain  flowers  and 
vegetafiles,  which  might,  at  the  fame  time,  adminifter  fome 
peculiar  medicinal  virtues,  adapted  to  the  cure  aud  preferva- 
tioo  of  the  human  nature  ? 

3.  Whether  common  turf,  in  well  contrived  air-furnaces,  mfobt 
riot  be  ufed  as  fuel,  to  keep  fuch-like  hot  houfes  competently 
warm  for  thefe  purpofes  ? 

4.  Whether  water  may  not,  at  a  fmall  expence,  be  artificially  , 
applied,  like  rain,  in  veficulae,  upon  thofe  flowers  or  vegetables  ? 

5.  Whether,  upon  the  whole,  heat  and  moifture  may  not  be 
fo  applied,  under  cover,  in  places  built  like  barns,  &c  at  the 
leaft  expence  that  may  be,  fo  a?  to  render  bees  confiderably 
more  profitable  to  the  proprietors  and  the  nation  than  they 
have  yet  ever  been  ? 

6.  Whether  helps  of  this  kind,  fuperadded  to  all  the  ordinary 
ones  which  are  praffifed,  or  have  been  fuggefted  by  the  curious, 
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may  not  contribute  to  the  further  improvement  of  the  pro- 
du&ions  of  thofe  infecls  ?  . 

BEECH  TREE,  a  foreft-tree.  It  is  very  thick,  and  full  of 
branches.  It  grows  admirably  well  in  heavy  lands,  on  moun¬ 
tains,  and  even  in  a  flony  or  rocky  foil.  It  has  leaves  fome- 
what’refembling  thofe  of  the  horfe-bean ;  the  male  flowers 
grow  together  in  a  round  bunch,  and  are  produced,  at  remote 
diftances  from  the  fruit,  on  the  fame  tree.  The  fruit,  which 
is  called  mart,  confifts  of  two  triangular  nuts,  which  are  in- 
clofed  in  a  rough  hairy  rind,  divided  into  four  parts. 

B elides  the  common  fort,  there  are  two  others,  the  one  with 
yellow  ftriped  leaves,  and  the  other  with  white  llriped  leaves ; 
but  thefe  are  only  accidental  varieties,  which  produce  no  real 
difference  of  fpecies.  Planters,  indeed,  would  dillinguifh  two 
or  three  forts,  one  of  which  they  call  the  mountain-beech, 
which,  they  fay,  affords  a  much  whiter  timber  than  the  other, 
which  they  call  wild  beech.  But  Mr  Miller  is  of  opinion 
that  the  difference  in  the  colour  of  the  wood  is  occafioned  by 
the  places  where  the  trees  grow,  which  is  often  the  cafe  with 
molt  other  forts  of  timber. 

This  tree  is  propagated  by  faving  the  mail  any  time. from 
October  to  February,  obferving  only  to  fecure  the  feeds  from 
vermin  when  early  fowed,  which,  if  carefully  done,  the  fooner 
they  are  fown  the  better,  after  they  are  full  ripe.  A  fmall 
fpot  of  ground  is  fufficient  for  raifing  a  great  number  of  thefe 
trees  from  feed  ;  but  you  muft  be  very  careful  to  keep  them 
clear  from  weeds  ;  and,  if  the  plants  come  up  very  thick,  you 
muft  not  fail  to  draw  out  the  ftrongeft  of  them  the  autumn 
following,  that  thofe  left  may  have  room  to  grow  :  fo  that, 
if  you  hufband  a  feed-bed  carefully,  it  will  afford  a  three  years 
draught  of  young  plants,  which  fhould  be  planted  in  a  nurfery  ; 
and, "if  defigned  for  timber-trees,  at  three  feet  diftance  from 
row  to  row,  and  18  inches  afunder  in  the  rows  :  but,  if  they 
are  defigned  for  hedges,  to  which  this  tree  is  very  well  adapted, 
the  diftance  need  not  be  fo  great ;  two  feet  from  row  to  row, 
and  one  foot  in  the  rows,  will  be  fufficient. 

In  this  nurfery  they  may  remain  two  or  three  years,  obferving 
to  clear  them  from  weeds,  as  alfo  to  dig  up  the  ground  between 
the  roots  at  leaft  once  a  year,  that  their  tender  roots  may  the 
better  extend  themfelves  each  way  ;  but  you  muft  be  careful 
not  to  cut  or  bruife  their  roots,  which  is  very  injurious  to  all 
young  trees  ;  and  never  to  dig  the  ground  in  fummer,  when 
the  earth  is  hot  and  dry,  which,  by  letting  in  the  rays  of  the 
fun  to  the  root,  is  often  the  deftrutftion  of  the  young  trees. 
This  tree  will  grow  to  a  confiderable  height,  though  the  foil 
be  ftony  and  barren,  as  alfo  upon  the  declivities  of  hills  and 
chalky  mountains,  where  it  will  refill  the  winds  better  than 
other  trees ;  but  then  the  nurferies  for  the  young  plants  ought 
to  be  upon  the  fame  foil ;  for,  if  they  are  raifed  in  a  good 
foil,  and  a  warm  expofure,  and  afterwards  tranfplanted  into 
a  bleak,  barren  fituation,  they  feldom  thrive :  the  nurfery, 
therefore,  fhould  be  made  upon  the  fame  foil  where  the  plan¬ 
tation  is  intended. 

This  tree  is  very  proper  to  form  large  hedges,  to  furround 
plantations,  and  large  wildernefs  quarters,  and  maybe  kept 
in  a-  regular  figure,  if  fheared  twice  a  year,  efpecially  when 
they  fhoot  ftrong  ;  in  which  cafe,  if  they  are  neglefted  but 
a  feafon  or  two,  it  will  be  difficult  to  reduce  them  again. 

The  fhade  of  this  tree  is  very  injurious  to  moll  forts  of  plants 
which  grow  near  it,  but  is  generally  believed  to  be  very  fa- 
lubrious  to  human  bodies.  The  two  forts  with  variegated 
leaves  may  be  propagated  by  budding,  or  grafting  them  upon 
the  common  fort,  obferving  not  to  plant  them  in  a  good  earth, 
which  will  caufe  the  buds,  or  cyons,  to  fhoot  vigoroufly, 
whereby  the  leaves  will  become  plain,  which  often  happens 
to  variegated  plants. 

This  tree  affords  but  two  articles  for  trade,  namelv,  it’s  tim¬ 
ber,  and  it’s  fruit,  or  feed.  The  wood  of  the  beech  is  whitifh, 
hard,  dry,  and  crackles  in  the  fire.  In  France  it  is  commonly 
fold  in  the  forefts  cut  into  boards,  flakes,  and  fhingles,  to  be 
afterwards  ufed  in  making  houfhold  furniture,  and  other'joiners 
works.  The  boards  ought  to  be  from  n  to  12  inches  broad 
13  lines  thick,  and  6,  9,  or  12  feet  long. 

The  beech  timber  is  alfo  fold  in  laths,  which  are  fmall  thin 
boards,  defigned  for  the  drawer  and  trunk-makers. 

They  likewife  make  of  this  wood  ftaves,  faddle-bows,  &c. 

It  is  very  ufeful  for  making  the  keel  and  infide  of  fhips. 

Beech  wood  is  alfo  ufed  in  making  (hovels,  fpoons,  wooden 
fhoes,  and  other  fuch  fmall  wares. 

Of  the  largeft  trunks  of  beech  trees  are  made  forms,  and 
kitchen  tables,  which  are  4,  5,  6,  and  7  inches  thick,  and 
of  different  breadths  and  lengths,  according  as  the  trunks  are 
more  or  lefs  thick  and  long. 

Beech-wood  alfo  makes  good  fuel  ;  for  which  reafon  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  it  fold  in  faggots,  in  cords  of  wood,  in 
logs,  &c. 

1  he  fruit,  or  feed  of  the  beech-tree,  which  is  a  kind  of  nut, 
or  acorn,  called  mall,  contains  a  kind  of  white  and  o;ly  mar¬ 
row,  or  pulp  of  a  fweet  tafte,  and  agreeable  to  eat,  of  which 
they  make  oil  very  much  efteemed  for  trying,  and  for  fal- 
lads.  This  oil,  which  is  very  common  in  Picardy,  and  thofe 
places  where  there  are  many  beech-trees,  is  extradted  cold  by 
cxpreffion,  after  /he  (hell  of  the  mall  has  been  taken  off,  and 
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the  pith  broke,  or  bruifed.  There  are  fome  countries  where 
ho^s  are  fattened  with  beech-mafls,  as  they  are  with  acorns 
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in  other  places. 

The  common  people  in  France  ufe  that  oil  inftead  of  butter ; 
but  moft  of  thofe  who  ufe  a  great  deal  of  it  complain  of  pains 
and  a  heavinefs  in  the  ftomach.  MonfieurDanty  dTfnard  has 
prefcribed  a  method  to  prevent  thofe  inconveniencies.  One 
muft  pour  the  oil  of  malls,  newly  expreffed,  into  ftone  pitchers, 
very  clofely  fhut,  put  them  into  the  ground,  and  leave  them 
there  a  year ;  after  which  time  the  oil  will  have  loft  all  it’s  bad 
qualities.  Hiftory  of  the  royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris, 
for  the  year  1726. 

BEER,  a  common  and  well-known  liquor,  made  with  malt 
and  hops,  and  ufed  in  thofe  parts  of  Europe  where  vines  will 
not  grow,  and  where  cyder  is  fcarce,  or  little  ufed. 

To  give  the  reader  a  particular  account  of  the  whole  procefs 
of  making  beer  or  ale,  we  fhall  firft  explain  how  the  malt  is 
made,  and  next  how  the  liquor  is  brewed. 

Sir  Robert  Murray  defcribes  the  method  of  making  malt  as 
follows  :  take  good  barley,  newly  threfhed  ;  put  about  fix  Eng- 
lifh  quarters  in  a  ftone  trough,  full  of  water,  and  let  it  lleep 
therein  till  the  water  be  of  a  bright  reddifh  colour,  which  will 
be  in  about  three  days,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  moi- 
llure  or  drynefs,  fmallnefs  or  bignefs  of  the  grain,  the  feafon 
of  the  year,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air.  In  fummer  malt 
never  makes  well ;  in  winter  it  requires  longer  fteeping  than 
in  fpring  or  autumn.  It  may  be  known  when  it  is  fteeped 
enough  by  other  marks,  befides  the  colour  of  the  water :  as 
by  the  exceffive  fvvelling  of  the  grain,  if  it  be  over- fteeped, 
or  by  too  much  foftnefs ;  being,  when  it  is  in  a  right  temper, 
like  the  barley  prepared  to  make  broth  of. 

When  it  is  fufficiently  fteeped,  take  it  out  of  the  trough,  and 
lay  it  on  heaps,  to  let  the  water  drain  from  it ;  then,  after 
two  or  three  hours,  turn  it  over  with  a  fcoop,  and  lay  it  in  a 
new  heap,  about  20  or  24  inches  deep.  This  is  called  the 
coming  heap,  in  the  right  management  whereof  lies  the  prin¬ 
cipal  (kill.  In  this  heap  it  may  lie  40  hours,  more  or  lefs, 
according  to  the  abovementioned  qualities  of  the  grain,  &c. 
before  it  comes  to  the  right  temper  of  malt ;  which,  that  it 
may  do  equally,  is  the  chief  article  wilhed  for. 

While  it  lies  in  this  heap,  it  muft  be  carefully  looked  to  after 
the  firft  15  or  16  hours ;  for,  about  that  time,  the  grains  be¬ 
gin  to  (hoot  roots  ;  which,  when  they  have  equally  and  fully 
done,  the  malt  muft,  within  an  hour  after,  be  turned  over 
with  a  fcoop,  otherwife  the  grains  will  begin  to  put  forth  the 
blade,  or  fpire,  alfo,  which  muft  by  all  means  be  prevented. 
If  all  the  malt  do  not  come  equally,  but  that  which  lies  in  the 
middle,  being  warmeft,  comes  the  fooneft,  you  muft:  turn  it 
fo  as  that  the  outmofl  may  be  inmoft,  and  thus  manage  it  till 
it  be  all  alike. 

As  foon  as  the  malt  is  fufficiently  come,  turn  it  over  and  fpread 
it  to  a  depth  not  exceeding  five  or  fix  inches ;  and,  by  that 
time  it  is  all  fpread  out,  begin  and  turn  it  over  and  over  again, 
three  or  four  times ;  afterwards  turn  it  over  in  like  manner 
once  in  four  or  five  hours,  making  the  heap  deeper  by  degrees; 
and  continue  fo  to  do  for  the  fpace  of  48  hours  at  lead.  This 
frequent  turning  it  over  cools,  dries,  and  deadens  the  grain, 
whereby  it  becomes  mellow,  melts  eafily  in  brewing,  and  fe- 
parates  intirely  from  the  hulk. 

Then  throw  up  the  malt  into  a  heap  as  high  as  you  can,  where 
let  it  lie  till  it  grows  as  hot  as  your  hand  can  endure  it,  which 
ufually  happens  in  about  30  hours  time  :  this  perfects  the 
fweetnefs  and  mellownefs  of  the  malt. 

After  it  is  fufficiently  heated,  throw  it  about  to  cool,  and  turn 
it  over  again  about  fix  or  eight  hours  after,  and  then  lay  it  on 
a  kiln,  with  hair  cloth  or  wire  fpread  under  it,  where,  after 
one  fire,  which  muft  continue  24  hours,  you  muft  give  ano¬ 
ther  fire,  more  flow,  and  afterwards  a  third,  if  it  be  neceffary ; 
for,  if  the  malt  be  not  thoroughly  dried,  it  cannot  be  well 
ground,  neither  will  it  diffolve  well  in  the  brewing,  but  the 
ale  or  beer  it  makes  will  be  red,  bitter,  and  unfit  to  keep. 

The  beft  fuel  is  peat  and  turf,  and  next  charcoal.  If  there  be 
not  enough  of  one  kind,  burn  the  beft  firft,  for  that  gives  the 
ftrongeft  impreflion.  Indeed,  the  beft  and  moft  natural  me¬ 
thod  of  drying  it  is  in  the  fun,  in  the  months  of  April  or  May. 
This  yields  the  paleft,  the  moft  wholefome,  and  the  fineft  li¬ 
quor.  However  this  be,  take  care  the  malt  be  not  fmoaked 
in  the  drying.  As  to  the  complexion,  or  colour  of  malt, 
whjte  is  accounted  the  beft,  becaufe  it  is  moft  natural. 

Having  thus  explained  how  the  malt  is  prepared,  we  fhall 
now  proceed  to  give  an  account  how  beer  and  ale  are  brewed. 

A  quantity  of  water,  being  well  boiled,  is  left  to  cool  till  the 
height  of  the  fleam  be  over,  when  fo  much  is  poured  to  a 
quantity  of  malt  in  the  mafhing  tub  as  makes  it  of  a  confidence 
ftiff  enough  to  be  juft  well  rowed  up;  after  (landing  thus  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  a  fecond  quantity  of  water  is  added,  and 
rowed  up  as  before.  Laftly,  the  full  quantity  of  water  is 
added,  and  that  in  proportipn  as  the  liquor  is  intended  to  be 
ft  ong  or  weak-  1  his  part  of  the  operation  is  called  mafhing. 
The  whole  now  (lands  two  or  three  hours,  more  or  lefs,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ftrength  of  the  wort,  or  the  difference  of  the 
weather,  and  then  it  is  drawn  off  into  a  receiver,  and  the 
mafhing  repeated  for  a  fecond  wort,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
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the  firft,  only  the  water  to  be  cooler  than  before,  and  not  to 

Hand  above  half  the  time. 

The  two  worts  are  then  to  be  mixed,  the  intended  quantity 
of  hops  added,  and  the  liquor,  clofe  covered  up,  gently  boiled 
in  a  copper  the  fpace  of  an  hour  or  two,  then  let  into  the  re¬ 
ceiver,  and  the  hops  {trained  from  it  into  the  coolers.  When 
cool,  the  barm,  or  yeaft,  is  applied,  and  it  is  left  to  work, 
or  ferment,  till  it  be  fit  to  tun  up. 

For  fmall  beer  there  is  a  third  mafliing,  with  the  water  near 
cold,  and  not  left  to  ftand  above  three  quarters  of  an  hour, 
to  be  hopped  and  boiled  at  difcretion.  For  double  beer,  or 
ale,  the  two  liquors  refulting  from  the  two  firft  mafhings  muft 
be  ufed  as  liquor  for  a  third  maftiing  of  frefh  malt. 

For  fine  ale  the  liquor  thus  brewed  is  further  prepared  with 
moloffes. 

Inftead  of  yeaft  fome  ufe  Caftile  foap,  others  flour  and  eggs, 
others  an  eflential  oil  of  barley,  others  a  quinteflence  of  malt, 
others  of  wine,  and  others  of  fal  paraniftus. 

Beer  is  chiefly  diftinguifhed  from  ale  by  the  quantity  of  hops, 
which  is  greater  in  beer,  and  thereby  renders  the  liquor  bit¬ 
terer,  and  fitter  to  keep. 

Here  follow  fome  extradls  of  the  chief  ftatutes  of  England, 
relating  to  beer. 

II.  Stat.  i  Will.  &  Mar.  flat.  I.  cap.  22.  fe£t.  1.  Any  perfon 
may  {hip  off,  within  any  of  the  ufual  and  allowed  ports  by  law, 
and  at  the  common  keys,  and  within  the  ulual  hours  of  excife, 
to  be  exported  into  foreign  parts,  in  the  preience  of  a  {worn 
officer,  to  be  appointed  by  the  farmers,  &c.  of  excife  within 
the  limits  where  the  fame  {hall  be  {hipped,  any  ftrong  ale, 
ftrong  beer,  cyder,  or  mum,  to  be  fpent  beyond  the  leas,  pay¬ 
ing  cuftoni  for  the  fame  after  the  rate  of  one  {hilling  per  ton, 
and  no  other  duty  :  fuch  officer  to  certify  the  quantity  fo  {hip¬ 
ped  off  to  the  commiffioners  and  officers  of  excife  where  the 
entry  thereof  fhall  be  made,  who  are  required  to  make  al¬ 
lowances,  and  repay  the  excife  of  beer,  ale,  cyder,  or  mum 
fo  exported,  to  the  brewer,  or  maker  thereof,  within  one 
month  after  fuch  exportation,  deducing  three  pence  per  ton 
for  the  charges  of  their  officers. 

III.  Se&.  2.  If  any  perfon  fhall  caufe  or  fuffer  any  liquor,  fo 
fhipped,  to  be  laid  on  land,  or  put  into  any  other  veffel,  with¬ 
in  England,  Wales,  or  Berwick,  he  fhall  forfeit  the  fame, 
and  5c  1.  more  for  every  cafk  fo  unduly  landed,  or  put  on 
board  any  veffel,  the  one  moiety  to  the  king,  &c.  the  other 
to  the  informer.  And  their  majefties  commiffioners  and  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  cuftoms  fhall  charge  every  matter  of  any  veffel, 
in  his  vi&uaHing-bill,  with  fo  much  beer,  ale,  cyder,  or  mum, 
and  no  more,  as  fuch  number  of  men  ufed  to  fpend  in  fuch 
voyages,  the  excife  whereof  to  be  recovered  according  to  the 
laws  eftablifhed. 

IV.  Sed.  3.  The  faid  rate  of  1  s.  per  ton  for  beer,  See.  {hall 
be  levied  and  paid  under  fuch  rules  and  penalties,  and  in  fuch 
manner  as  by  the  laws  of  tonnage  and  poundage  aie  ordained. 

V.  Sed.  4.  No  mum  imported  from  foreign  parts  fhall  have 
any  part  of  the  cuftom,  or  excife,  repaid  upon  exportation. 

VI.  Stat.  11  and  12  Will.  III.  cap.  15.  fed.  1.  for  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  meafures  for  retailing  ale  and  beer.  All  perfons  retail¬ 
ing  ale  or  beer  {hall  fell  their  ale  and  beer  by  a  full  ale-quart,  or 
ale-pint,  according  to  the  ftandard  remaining  with  the  cham¬ 
berlain  of  the  Exchequer,  in  a  veffel  made  of  wood,  earth, 
glafs,  horn,  leather,  pewter,  or  other  wholefome  metal,  mark¬ 
ed  from  the  faid  ftandard  in  the  Exchequer,  or  city  of  Lon¬ 
don,  or  fome  other  place  where  a  ftandard  {hall  be  kept ;  and 
not  in  any  other  veffel  not  marked,  on  forfeiture  of  a  fum 
not  exceeding  40  s.  nor  lefs  than  10  s. 

VII.  Se<d.  2.  If  any  inn-keeper,  alehoufe-keeper,  &c.  fhall 
fell  any  ale  or  beer,  in'a  veffel  not  marked,  or  deny  to  give 
the  particular  number  of  quarts,  &c.  in  any  reckoning,  fuch 
inn-keeper,  &c.  fhall  not,  for  non-payment  of  the  reckoning, 
detain  any  of  the  perfon’s  things  not  paying  the  fame,  but  be 
left  to  his  adion  at  law. 

VIII.  Sed.  3.  The  fub-commiffioners,  or  colledors  of  ex¬ 
cife,  fhall  procure  a  fubftantial  ale-quart  and  ale-pint,  of  brafs, 
according  to  the  Exchequer  ftandard,  to  be  made,  fealed,  and 
certified  from  the  chamberlain’s  there,  without  fee,  and  de¬ 
livered  to  the  mayor,  or  chief  officer,  in  each  city,  corpora¬ 
tion,  borough,  and  market-town,  within  their  divifions,  where 
there  is  not  one  already  ;  and,  the  chief  officer  giving  a  receipt 
for  it,  the  fame  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  fucceeding  officer  : 
the  fub-commiffioner,  or  coiledor,  to  forfeit  for  every  default 
therein  5  1. 

IX.  Sed.  5.  Every  mayor,  or  chief  officer  of  every  city, 
borough,  or  market- town,  {hall,  on  requeft,  caufe  all  fuch 
ale-quarts  and  pints,  made  of  wood,  &c.  as  fhall  be  brought 
to  him,  to  be  meafured  and  fized  with  fuch  ftandard,  and 
marked  with  W.  R.  and  a  crown  ;  which  marks  the  faid 
mayor,  or  chief  officer,  are  to  provide,  and  to  take  not  above 
a  farthing  for  marking  each  meafure.  The  mayor,  or  chief 
officer,  not  doing  his  duty  therein,  to  forfeit  5  1.  and  treble 
charges  to  the  party  grieved. 

X.  Sed.  6.  One  moiety  of  the  penalties  in  this  ad  fhall  go 
to  the  poor  of  the  place,  the  other  to  the  profecutor,  to  be  re¬ 
covered  by  the  oath  of  a  credible  witnefs,  before  a  juftice  of 
peace,  and  profecution  within  30  days  after  the  offence  com¬ 
mitted  and  the  juftice  of  peace  to  caufe  levy  the  penalty. 
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XI.  Sed.  7.  Nothing  in  this  ad  fhall  extend  to  beer  or  ale 
fold  to  be  fpent  out  of  the  houfe,  if  it  be  meafured  out  by  the 
ftandard. 

XII.  Sed  8.  Adions  brought  againft  juftices  of  peace,  or 
perfons  employed  by  them,  upon  the  execution  of  this  ad, 
fhall  be  laid  in  the  proper  county  only,  to  which  the  general 
iffue  may  be  pleaded,  &c.  and  upon  a  verdidt,  Sic.  the  de¬ 
fendant  to  recover  treble  coft. 

XIII.  Sed.  9  The  juftices  of  peace,  at  their  quarter-feffions, 
are  to  give  this  ad  in  charge  to  the  juries. 

XIV.  Sed.  10.  This  ad:  fhall  not  extend  to  colleges  or  halls 
in  the  univerfities. 

XV.  Stat.  12  and  13  Will.  III.  cap.  11.  fed.  19.  Nothing 
in  the  ad  11  Will.  III.  cap.  15.  fhall  extend  to  deprive  the 
univerfities  of  their  rights  of  feizing  and  marking  of  meafures 
for  ale  and  beer  within  their  jurifdidions. 

XVI.  Stat.  13  Will.  III.  cap.  5.  fed.  34.  No  common  brewer, 
inn-keeper,  vidualler,  or  retailer  of  beer  and  ale,  fhall  ufe 
any  fugar,  honey,  foreign  grains,  Guinea  pepper,  the  liquor 
called  effenta  bine,  made  from  malt  and  water  boiled  up,  co- 
culus  India?,  or  any  uriwholefome  ingredients  in  the  brewing 
or  making  of  beer  or  ale ;  or  mix  any  fugar,  &c.  with  any 
beer  or  ale  in  cafks,  after  the  fame  is  cleanfed,  on  pain  of 
forfeiture  of  20  1. 

Mr  Savary  afferts,  that  beer  is  not  only  made  in  France  with 
barley,  but  alfo  with  wheat,  oats,  rye,  and  even  with  tares, 
but  never  with  the  latter  alone,  and  thofe  only  with  a  fmall 
quantity.  He  adds,  that  they  mix  hops  with  it  to  give  it  the 
tafte  of  wine,  and  that  it  is  the  flower  of  that  plant  which 
mattes  the  beer  heady,  and  proper  to  intoxicate.  But  in  this 
laft  particular  he  is  certainly  miftaken  ;  for  the  hops  give  the 
beer  only  a  bitter  tafte,  and  ferve  to  preferve  it ;  and  it  is  the 

•  malt  alone  that  gives  it  ftrengih.  As  for  making  beer  with 
any  other  grain  but  barley,  l  do  not  know  what  may  be 
done  in  other  countries,  but,  in  England,  none  is  brewed  but 
from  barley-malt.  There  is,  however,  a  kind  of  ale  made 
of  oats,  which,  for  that  realon,  is  called  oat-ale. 

He  afferts,  alfo,  that  part  only  of  the  grain  to  make  beer  muft 
be  malt,  and  that  the  proportion  ought  to  be  one  fourth  part 
of  malt  to  three-fourths  of  frefh  grain  :  and  that,  when  tares 
are  added,  it  is  to  give  the  beer  a  brifker  tafte.  He  obferves 
further,  that,  after  the  beer  is  brewed,  fome  put  fugar,  cin¬ 
namon,  and  cloves  into  it ;  and  others  honey  and  fpice,  to 
make  it  either  ftronger  or  more  palatable. 

He  alfo  tells  us,  that,  in  France,  they  make  people  believe 
that  the  Englifh,  in  order  to  give  the  beer  they  brew  in  their 
country  that  ftrength,  which,  in  that  refpedt,  makes  it  pre¬ 
ferable  to  any  other  beer  made  in  Europe,  and  even  to  that  of 
Mons  and  Bremen,  they  throw  into  the  kettle  fome  flefh, 
which  they  caufe  to  be  confumed  in  the  boiling  :  but  it  is  very- 
likely  that  the  goodnefs  of  their  beer  is  only  owing  to  their 
manner  of  brewing  it,  to  the  degree  of  boiling  it,  and  to  the 
ingredients  they  put  into  it,  with  which  all  other  brewers  are 
unacquainted. 

Beer  may  be  brewed  in  all  feafons,  but  that  which  is  brewed 
in  March,  fays  Mr  Savary,  is  the  moft  excellent,  and  is 
better  for  keeping.  In  England  we  reckon  the  October  beer 
the  beft.  See  Brewing  and  Malting. 

The  trade  of  beer  in  France,  does  not  extend  much  beyond 
that  kingdom ;  but  they  have  a  very  confiderable  trade  of  it 
at  Paris,  and  in  fome  provinces,  particularly  in  Flemifh  and 
French  Flanders,  and  in  Picardy. 

The  duty  of  exportation  is  paid  in  France  at  the  rate  of  26 
fols  per  ton  of  beer,  and  of  importation  at  the  rate  of  12 
fols  per  barrel ;  and  that  of  England  at  10  fols  the  bottle. 
Thefe  duties  are  regulated  by  the  tariff  of  the  year  1664. 
There  are  other  regulations  by  the  ordonnance  of  1680,  which 
relating  only  to  themfelves,  ’tis  needlefs  to  give  the  long  de¬ 
tail  of. 

BEGUQUELLA,  a  medicinal  plant,  the  root  of  which  is  a 
fovereign  remedy  for  the  bloody  flux. 

BEHEN,  a  medicinal  root.  I  See  Ben. 

BEHEN,  a  fruit  from  which  an  oil  is  extracted.  J 

BE1D,  a  plant  which  grows  in  Egypt,  near  the  village  of  Ma- 
tarea.  The  Egyptians  call  it  offar,  whence  is  derived  the 
name  given  to  it’s  fruit,  which  is  beidelfar  in  Arabic,  as  the 
hordes  offar,  1.  e.  the  egg  offar,  in  Latin  apocynum  .  Mr  Mil¬ 
ler  calls  it  in  Englifh  dog’s- bane.  This  plant  fhoots  a  great 
many  roots,  from  which  arife  feveral  branches  and  fuckers, 
each  five  or  fix  feet  high.  It’s  leaves,  which  grow  by  pairs, 
are  broad,  very  thick,  and  end  in  an  oval.  W  hilft  they  are 
ftill  young  and  tender,  there  iffues  from  them  a  kind  of  milk, 
which  curdles,  or  coagulates  by  the  heat.  It  s  blofioms  are 
of  faffron  colour,  inclining  to  red  :  they  grow  in  'bunches 
at  the  end  of  the  branches,  to  which  they  adhere  by  long 
fialks,  and  where  they  form  a  fort  of  crown  turned  towards 
the  earth.  The  bees  gather  wax  and  excellent  honey  from 
thefe  flowers.  The  feed  and  fruit  is  covered  with  a  kind  of 
cotton,  fofter  than  filk,  and  of  which  they  make  matrefles 
and  cufhions  :  it  is  called  wad.  We  muft  not  forget  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  milk,  or  milky  juice,  which  diftils  from  this 
admirable  plant,  is  proper  to  cuiry  or  drefs  leather,  and  has 
feveral  properties  and  ufes  in  medicine  ;  it  ferving  as  a  de¬ 
pilatory  to  make  the  hair  fall  off,  and  to  cure  the  feurf,  the 
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itch,  and  other  fmaJ!  tumours,  which  are  fofmed  upon  the 
(kin.  The  leaves  boiled  in  water,  or  even  raw,  being  ap¬ 
plied  to  fcrophulous  fwellings,  cure  them  by  translation. 
There  are  feen  at  Paris,  in  the  gardens  of  fome  curious  per- 
(ons,  feveral  plants  of  beid,  but  of  which  they  could  not 
preferve  the  fpecies  ;  the  feed  growing  and  blowing  there,  but 
without  producing  any  feed  afterwards.  They  have  in  France 
fome  trade  of  the  cotton  of  this  plant  ;  but  what  is  imported 
thither  from  the  Levant,  is  not  confiderable,  and  ferves  for 
euriofity  rather  than  for  ure. 

Mr  Miller  gives  us  the  following  account  of  this  plant,  and 
its  feveral  kinds. 

The  leaves  are  produced  oppofite  by  pairs,  upon  the  branches; 
the  flower  confifls  of  one  leaf,  which  is  cut  into  feveral 
fegments  ;  from  its  flower-cup  arifes  the  pointal,  which  is 
fixed  like  a  nail  in  the  back-part  of  the  flower,  and  is  after¬ 
wards  changed  into  a  fruit,  which  is,  for  the  moft  part, 
compofed  of  two  capfules,  or  pods,  which  open  from  the  bafe 
to  the  top,  inclofing  many  feeds,  which  have  a  long  pappous 
down  adhering  to  them  ;  to  this  may  be  added,  that  the  whole 
plant  abounds  with  a  milky  juice. 

7  here  are  feveral  forts  of  this  plant  cultivated  in  the  curious 
gardens,  fome  of  which  are  very  beautiful.  We  (hall  men¬ 
tion  the  different  fpecies  of  this  plant,  which  are  cultivated 
in  the  Englifh  gardens. 

1.  The  upright  broad  leaved  hoary  Syrian  dog’s-bane,  with 
purplifh-coloured  flowers. 

2.  The  upright  narrow- leaved  Canada  dog’s-bane. 

3.  The  broad-leaved  upright  Canada  dog’s-bane. 

4.  The  American  dog’s-bane,  with  tutfan  leaves  and  red 
flowers,  like  the  lily  of  the  valley. 

5-  The  fhrubby  upright  dog’s-bane,  with  roundifh  green  leaves. 

6.  The  upright  willow-leaved  African  dog’s-bane,  with  hairy 
fruit. 

7.  The  African  creeping  dog’s-bane,  with  leaves  like  money¬ 
wort. 

8.  The  upright  dog’s-bane,  with  oblong  leaves  and  fcarlet 
flowers,  called  by  fome  baftard  ipecacuanha. 

9.  The  narrow- leaved  Canada  apocynum,  with  orange-co¬ 
loured  flowers. 

jo.  The  upright  Maryland  dog’s-bane,  with  roundifh  leaves, 
and  deep  red  flowers. 

The  firft  of  thefe  dog’s-banes  is  a  prodigious  creeper  at  the 
root,  and  will  in  a  fhort  time  overfpread  a  large  compafi  of 
ground,  and  mull  never  be  planted  too  near  other  plants  or 
flowers,  which  would  be  over-run  by  this  plant  and  deftroyed  ; 
but  it^  may  have  a  place  in  fome  obfcure  part  of  the  garden  ; 
for  it  is  extremely  hardy,  and  will  thrive  in  almoft  any  foil 
or  fituation.  It  grows  to  be  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  and  pro¬ 
duces  large  umbels  of  flowers,  which  have  a  flrong  fweet 
fmell,  but  are  of  a  poifonous  nature;  as  are  all  the  true 
apocynum,  and  therefore  fhould  not  be  planted  in  the  way  of 
children,  who  may  receive  damage  by  breaking  any  part  of 
the  plant,  and  letting  the  milky  juice,  with  which  they 
abound,  run  upon  the  tender  part  of  their  fkfh,  which  will 
be  apt  to  bhfter  it.  Thefe  flowers  are  fometimes  fucceeded 
by  large  oblong  pods,  which  contain  a  great  quantity  of  a 
foft  cottony  fubftance,  that  adheres  to  the  feeds,  and  are  of 
fervice  to  tranfport  them  to  a  diftance,  when  ripe.  This  planf 

dies  to  the  root  in  winter,  and  rifes  again  the  fucceedino- 
fpring.  1  0 

The  fecond,  third,  fourth,  and  tenth  forts,  are  ail  of  them 
very  hardy,  and  may  be  planted  in  the  open  ground,  but 
mufl:  have  a  dry  foil.  All  thefe  produce  large  fine  flowers, 
and  are  propagated  by  parting  their  roots  in  March,  after  the 

with  We2t^er  is  pa^  ’  for  ^e^om  produce  any  ripe  feed 

The  fifth,  fixth,  feventh,  and  eighth  forts,  are  tender,  and 
mult  be  preferved  in  pots,  and  houfed  in  winter. 

I  he  fifth  and  fixth  forts  will  grow  very  fhrubby,  and  fome¬ 
times  to  the  height  of  eight  or  nine  feet,  and  do  produce 
bunches  of  flowers,  which  in  the  fixth  fort  are  of  a  whitifh 
green,  and  in  the  fifth  of  a  worn-out  purple  colour,  but  are 
o  no  great  beauty  or  fmell.  Thefe  are  increafed  by  plant¬ 
ing  cuttings  in  any  of  the  fummer  months,  in  pots  of  light 
andy  earth,  plunging  them  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  fhad- 

legJ  r  the  gfeat  heat  of  the  ^n,  and  giving  them 
g  rule  refrefhings  of  water.  Thefe  mufl  have  a  good  green- 

feafon  ^  ^  haVC  t0°  mUCh  Water  that 

^ndfmh  folVS  a  dirnbinS  P,ant,  and  will  twift  itfelf 
an .  d  rftake’  and,  §row  to  the  height  of  feven  or  eight  feet  ' 
worn"  fu.mmei|  Wil1  Produce,  from  the  joints,  fmalj  umbels  of 
this  is0LTa  ?T1KOUied-flOWerS’  whichare  extremely  fweet; 

do  eafily  take§mot  or  !ay‘ng  d°W"  the  y°ung  which 

The  elahrh  r  ° ’  ?  by  partin§  the  roots  of  the  old  plants 

moderate  ^ove  £  retires  a 

tremely  beautiful  ^  *n  Wlnter»  T  his  produces  ex¬ 

ceeded  by  ripe  fee^Th^l  fl°WerS’  wh'ch  °ftef>  are 
planting  cuttings  in  I  '  •  b’S  P  ,nt  may  be  increafed,  by 

have  fitlle  watef  andtf  5  T***™  hot*bed’  iiuft 
run,  and-cK 

«*em.  it  by  towing  ft,***  in  ,  &£T£* 
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when  the  plants  are  come  up,  prick  them  into  final!  pot9, 
and  plunge  them  into  another  hot  bed,  to  bring  them  for¬ 
wards  :  and  in  June  you  may  begin  to  expofe  them  to  the 
open  air,  at  which  time  they  will  begin  to  flower ;  but  it 
will  be  advifeable  to  preferve  one  or  two  of  the  ftiongeft  ja 
the  hot-bed,  in  order  to  procure  good  feeds'. 

The  ninth  fort  is  tolerably  hardy,  and  only  requires  to  be 
fkreened  from  the  extreme  cold  in  winter,  and  perhaps,  if 
it  were  planted  into  the  full  ground  under  a  warm  wall,  it 
would  do  very  well.  This  plant  produces  beautiful  umbels, 
of  orange-coloured  flowers,  which  continue  moft  part  of  the 
month  of  Auguft,  and  deferves  a  place  in  the  moft  curious 
gardens.  It  is  propagated  by  parting  the  roots  in  March,  or 
fowing  the  feeds,  which  in  a  good  leafon  do  ripen  tolerably 
well  with  us. 

BEIGE  SERGE.  It  is  the  name  which  the  people  of  Poitou 
give  to  a  fort  of  ferge,  which  is  black,  grey,  or  tawny.:  others 
call  it  Iheep- coloured  ferge,  or  natural  ferge;  becaufe  the 
wool  with  which  it  was  manufactured,  was  never  dyed,  be¬ 
ing  employed  both  for  the  warp  and  for  the  woof,  fuch  as  it 
came  from  the  Iheep.  Beiges  ought  to  be  compofed  of  38 
or  39  reeds  at  leaft,  each  reed  being  of  30  threads, 

BE1RA,  a  principality  of  Portugal,  is  divided  on  the  north 
from  the  province  Entre  Duero^nd  Minho;  it  is  bounded  by 
the  ocean  on  the  weft,  and  by  fome  part  of  Eftremadura; 
on  the  fouth  by  another  part  of  that  province,  and  by  the 
Tagus,  or  Taio;  and  on  the  eaft  it  runs  contiguous  to  the 
Spaniifi  Eftremadura,  and  the  kingdom  of  Leon. 

Aveiro  is  a  confiderable  market-town,  fituate  on  a  bay,  at  the 
mouth  of  a  creek,  which  is  pretty  large,  and  forms  a  kind  of 
haven,  in  it  aie  made  vaft  quantities  pf  fait,  which  are  ex¬ 
ported,  fome  into  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  reft 
into  foreign  countries. 

Remarks. 

The  country,  though  not  fo  rich  and  fertile  as  fome  in  this 
kingdom,  or  moft  in  Spain,  is  yet  capable  of  producing  good 
corn,  wine,  and  other  ufeful  commodities,  if  rnifiily  culti¬ 
vated.  But  a  great  part  of  the  people  of  this  province  are 
fo  excefiively  lazy,  that  they  had  rather  beg,  flea],  or  do  any 
thing,  than  cultivate  their  land  as  they  ought.^-This  is  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  pride  and  oppreffion  of  the  great  ones;  to  their 
contempt  of  the  lower  people;  and  to  their  difcouragement 
of  honeft  induftry  among  them,  rather  than  any  natural  pro¬ 
pen  fity  they  have  to  idlenefs.  Could  people  of  diftinftion  be 
induced  to  encourage,  inflead  of  diftreffing  and  defpifino- 
them,  we  need  not  doubt  but  it  would  prove  more  interefting 
to  themfelves ;  the  labour  and  traffic  of  the  mafs  of  the  peor 
pie  being  the  only  fource  of  the  wealth  and  grandeur  of  the 
nobles  and  gentry.  There  are,  however,  a  number  of  cities 
and  noted  towns,  which  are  in  a  pretty  flouriffiing  condition, 
and  carry  on  feveral  laudable  manufaftures,  though  not  to 
fo  great  an  height,  and  fo  good  profit,  as  they  have  hereto¬ 
fore;  which  has  lmpovenfhed  the  eftates  of  the  gentry  in 
proportion  as  the  trade  and  manufactures  have  declined  ;  aft 
w  nch  muft  be  afcribed  to  the  ill  policy,  and  egregious  defe&s 
of  the  Portuguese  conftitution  and  government,  which  fee  ms 
calculated  to  enflave  and  impoverilh  the  bulk  of  the  people 
rather  than  to  incite  them  to  become  induftrious  and  rich  •  to 
which  may  be  added,  that  the  lands  are,  as  it  were,  ablo- 
lutely  m  the  hands  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  clergy  ;  and 
wherever  that  ,s  the  cafe,  whether  in  Portugal,  or  in  any 
Other  country  the  majority  of  the  people  will  be  as  poor  and 
beggarly  as  thofe  of  this  province. 

The  country,  ’tis  certain,  is  well  fitted  for  inland  produce; 
eing  lefs  mountainous  than  fome  towards  the  north,  and 
tkewife  better  watered  than  fome  others.  Its  chief  rivers  are 

n3’- Arda’  Pa‘va>  Tevora,  Tourones,  and  Coa ;  all 
which  ffiH  into  the  Duero  ;  thofe  of  Zezer,  PohfuJ,  Anvil, 

MencWn  l^mfclves  into  the  Taja  j  and  the 

Mendego  and  Vouga,  which,  after  taking  in  confidefable 
ltreams,  run  into  the  ocean. 

BELELAIS  Silk  fluffs  after  the  impner  of  taffetiea,  which 
fort^Se^^  1!^  kmgd°m  of  BenSal-  They  meafure' 

BELEMNITES.’  t°U- 

timPl  °r  ,he  bl3ncfs  of  one’!  fir)2.cr)  fometimes  more,  fome- 
mes  life,  round,  pointed,  or  of  a  pyramidical  figure,  repre- 

foml  i?va7W'  J  y  “re  °f  CDl,,“'s'  white, 

SZTL'r  buWn:  ,hey  are  S=neral»y  imported  from 
pa  sofFr  l°m|  alf°  f  ”?  ftom  ">=  A1PS>  >"d  from  many 
evln  in  V  Wr'and>  a',,,  Germany'  They  are  found 

the  on,  hP  P  “S  near  Pari!'  There  tw<>  of  them ; 
fcent  .he  o^S  P  im°  ,he  fi"’  re"ds  for'h  a  bituminous 
bTb  v  fav  r°*,r  eT  rce™  at  a11'  Th'  former  is  pro- 
thev  falilv  im  •  V'|  at  anclents  railed  lyncurius,  which 

h  ycSrZDCd  T'Vortof  fuccinum,  formed  our  of 
the  coagulated  urine  of  the  lynx.  But, 

bv  its'w^L?  iS  ieaI1{  3  ftone’  which  refemblea  talc 
ns  wp$bt  a.nd  cplour.  Its  exterior  form  has  occa- 
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fionecl  it  to  be  taken  by  fome  for  the  petrified  tooth  of  an  1 
animal,  and  its  inward  colour  has  made  others  take  it  for  a 
petrified  horn. 

The  learned  naturalift,  Dr  Woodward,  gives  us,  at  the  end 
of  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  the  Earth,  the  origin  and  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  belemnites ;  wherein  he  endeavours  to  prove, 
that  it  is  a  true  foffil,  and  of  a  mineral  kind  :  he  refutes  thofe 
who  imagine  that  it  is  formed  in  a  (hell,  or  in  an  outward 
mould  :  for  it  is  always  found  contiguous  to  a  mafs  of  (tone, 
without  any  void  fpace  between.  There  are  fome  belem- 
nites,  which  are  near  two  feet  long,  and  about  two  inches 
diameter  in  the  biggeft  place.  He  alfo  refutes  thofe  who 
imagined  it  was  a  horn  or  a  tooth  of  fome  extraordinary  fifh. 
Some  of  thefe  ftones  are  indeed  of  the  figure  of  a  horn,  but 
that  is  not  generally  true  ;  for  they  are  of  all  forts  of  figures, 
quite  different  the  one  from  the  other. 

This  (lone  has  a  particular  fmell,  when  taken  out  of  the 
earth but  thefe  of  England  have  commonly  no  fmell.  A 
great  many  of  them  are  found  in  the  chalk,  but  none  of 
thofe  which  Dr  Woodward  faw,  had  any  feent.  Thofe  that 
have  any,  had  it  communicated  to  them  by  the  faline,  ful- 
phurecus,  or  bituminous  matters,  among  which  they  had 
been  in  the  ground.  , 

The  belemnites  are  very  common,  and  to  be  found  almoft 
every-where.  They  agree  in  feveral  particulars  with  fome 
minerals.  Some  of  them  are  half  tranfparent,  and  yellowifh, 
and  rcfemble  pretty  much  common  amber,  which  made  the 
ancients  give  the  name  of  lapis  lyncurius,  both  to  amber  and 
to  the  belemnites. 

As  to  the  conftitution  of  the  belemnites,  their  fubftance  is 
not  tough  and  fticky,  as  that  of  animals,  but  friable  and 
brittle,  like  that  of  talc  and  other  fuch  foffils.  At  fight  it 
appears  mineral,  and  proves  alfo  to  be  fo  by  the  chymical 
operations,  and  by  all  the  trials  that  are  made  of  it.  Its 
fibres  cut  its  axis  diametrically,  like  thofe  of  feveral  mine¬ 
rals.  So  that  Dr  Woodward  does  not  think  he  (hall  be 
charged  with  rafhnefs  for  afferting,  that  the  belemnites  are 
foffils  of  the  nature  of  talc.  They  have  the  fame  fpecific  gravi¬ 
ty  with  talc,  and  are  of  the  fame  contexture  and  conftitution. 
The  curious  reader  may  confult  that  famous  philofopher,  up¬ 
on  this  fubjeft,  we  giving  him  only  an  abftrad  of  his  obfer- 
vations,  which  is  fufficient  for  our  purpofe. 

Here  it  is  proper  to  take  notice  of  what  Theophraftus  fays 
upon  the  lapis  lyncurius,  as  alfo  what  his  ingenious  and  learn¬ 
ed  annotator,  Dr  Hill,  has  obferved  upon  the  belemnites. 
Theophraftus  fays,  that  the  lapis  lynceus  is  excellent  in  its 
virtues,  and  is  ufed  for  engraving  feals  on,  and  is  of  a  very 
folid  texture,  as  ftones  are ;  it  has  alfo  an  attraflive  power, 
like  that  of  amber,  and  is  faid  to  attract  not  only  ftraws  and 
fhiall  pieces  of  flicks,  but  even  copper  and  iron,  if  they  are 
beaten  into  thin  pieces.  This  Diodes  affirms. 

The  lapis  lyncurius  is  pellucid,  and  of  a  fine  colour :  and 
thofe  ftones  which  are  produced  from  the  animal  in  its  na¬ 
tive  wildqefs,  are  better  than  thofe  from  the  tame;  as  alfo 
thofe  from  the  male,  than  thofe  from  the  female  :  as  the  diffe¬ 
rent  nourifhment  the  creature  eats,  and  the  different  exercife 
it  ufes,  as  well  as  the  difference  of  its  whole  habit  of  body, 
in  being  either  drier  or  moifter, ‘make  great  differences  in  the 
ftones. 

They  are  found,  in  digging,  by  people  who  are  fkilful ; 
though  the  creature,  when  it  has  voided  its  urine,  hides  it, 
and  heaps  the  earth  together  about  it.  The  polifhing  thefe 
ftones  is  alfo  a  work  of  great  trouble. 

Upon  this  account  of  Theophraftus,  Dr  Hill  obferves,  *  that 
‘  there  has  been  more  confufion  and  error  about  the  lapis  lyn- 
4  curius  of  the  ancients,  than  about  any  other  fubftance  in  the 
‘  whole  foffil  kingdom.  What  I  have  to  offer,  in  regard  to 
4  it,  is  very  different  from  the  generally  received  opinions ; 

*  thefe  are,  however,  firft  to  be  examined ;  for,  if  they  are 
4  right,  this  has  no  title  to  be  heard. 

‘  T  he  firft  and  moft  generally  received  is,  that  it  was  what 
‘  we  now  call  the  belemnites:  this  is  the  opinion  of  Wood- 

*  ward,  & c.  Sec.  Sec.  how  true  this  is,  is  to  be  examined 

*  from  their  accounts;  and  as  they  are,  moft  of  them,  only 

*  copies,  and  thofe  often  erroneous  ones,  of  Theophraftus, 

*  he  is,  where  his  deferiptions  are  long  enough,  always  firft 
4  to  be  confulted,  and  moft  relied  on  ;  and  from  his  words 
4  I  venture  to  pronounce  it  evident,  that  the  lapis  lyncurius 
4  was  not  the  belemnites.  He  firft  fays  it  was  fit  for  engraving 
4  feals  on  ;  w'ffch  every  one  who  ever  faw  a  belemnites,  muft 
4  pronounce  impoffible  to  have  been  meant  of  it  ;  its  tex- 
4  ture  rendering  it  the  moft  improper  fubftance  imaginable 
4  for  fuch  ufes.  And  next,  that  it  was  of  a  very  folid  tex- 
4  ture,  like  that  of  the  ftones  6r  gems  ;  the  firft  fight  of  a 
4  belemnites  muft  alfo  prove,  that  this  was  not  meant  of  it ; 

4  for  it  is  not  of  a  folid  texture,  nor  of  a  grain,  as  we  call  it, 

‘  any  way  refembling  that  of  a  ftone,  but  compofed  of  a 
4  number  of  tranfverfe  Arise,  and  of  the  texture,  fpecific 
4  gravity,  and  hardnefs  of  talc,  which  could  never  give  it  a 

*  title  to  what  our  author  fays  of  the  lyncuriufs  ;  that  it  was 
4  not  only  hard  and  folid,  but  extremely  fo.  Hence,  I  pre- 
4  fume,  I  may  venture  to  pronounce  this,  which  is  the  com- 
4  mon  opinion,  evidently  erroneous,  and  that  the  lapis  lyn- 
4  curius  of  the  ancients  was  not  the  belemnites. 
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4  The  few  who  diffent  from  this  opinion,  of  the  number  of 
4  whom  are  Geofiroy,  Gefner  *,  &c.  hold,  that  the  lapis 
4  lyncurius  of  the  ancients  was  no  other  than  amber.  This 
4  is  the  fecond  and  only  other  opinion  worth/  naming,  and 
4  the  favourers  of  it  bring  many  paffages  from  the  copiers  of 
4  the  ancients  to  confirm  it  :  all  which  ferve  to  prove  what  I 
4  have  before  obferved,  that  many'  quote  the  ancients  who 
4  have  never  read  them  ;  and  (how  how  ufefi.il,  and,  indeed, 
4  abfolutely  neceffary,  a  correfl  edition  of  the  work  of  this 
4  author  is,  in  refearches  of  this  kind.  This  opinion  is  even 
4  more  eafily  than  the  other  proved  erroneous  from  the 
4  words  of  the  author,  who  not  only  compares  the  lyncu- 
4  xius,  in  fome  of  its  properties,  to  amber,  which  I  have  be- 
4  fore  obferved  in  a  parallel  cafe  in  the  notes  on  the  fap- 
4  phire  f,  [fee  the  article  Sapphire]  is  fufficient  proof, 

4  that  they  cannot  be  the  fame;  as  no  body  would  ever  think 
4  of  comparing  a  thing  to  itfelf :  but  after  having  gone 
4  through  a  complete  description  of  the  lyncurius,  according 
4  to  the  received,  though  erroneous,  opinion  of  thofe  times, 

4  of  its  being  produced  from  the  urine  of  the  lynx,  he  be- 
4  gins  a  feparate  account  of  amber  under  its  own  proper 
4  name,  and  fliews  he  was  well  acquainted  with  its  nature 
4  and  properties,  and  knew  it  to  be  a  native  foffil.  Hence 
4  it  is,  therefore,  alfo  evident,  that  the  lapis  lyncurius  was  not 
4  amber,  and  that  the  generally  received  opinions  of  it  are 
4  both  evidently  erroneous. 

*  Ego  lyncurium  a  fuccino  differre  non  video;  &  id  quoque 
pro  gemma  habitum  olim,  prasfertim  quod  aureo  colore 
pellucet  &  fplendet,  minime  dubito. 

fi  See  Theophraft  us’s  Hiftory  of  Stones,  with  an  Englifh  ver¬ 
sion,  and  critical  and  philofophical  notes.  By  John  Bill, 
M.  D.  pages  59,  60,  61. 

4  That  fuch  who  had  not  read  the  ancients  themfelves,  fhould 
4  fall  into  errors  of  this  kind,  from  the  obfeurity  and  con- 
4  fufion  of  thofe  who  copied  from  them,  we  cannot  wonder. 

4  But  here  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  obfgrve,  that  it  is  not  the 
4  ancients  themfelves,  but  thefe  copiers  and  quoters  of  them, 

4  who  are  generally  obfeure.  Epiphanius,  who  was  better 
4  acquainted  with  them,  has  made  a  different  guefs,  and  is, 

4  indeed,  the  firft  author  who  has  had  the  leaft  thought  of 
4  what,  I  (hall  attempt  to  prove,  is  evidently  the  truth  in 
4  regard  to  this  ftone. 

4  What  it  is  not,  has  been  fufficiently  proved.  It  remains 
4  to  enquire  what  it  really  is  :  the  way  to  judge  of  this  is,  to 
4  confider  what  the  ancients  have  left  us  about  it :  what  The- 
4  ophraftus  fays  we  have  before  us ;  that  it  was  of  a  ftony 
4  texture  is  plain  from  his  account,  and  may  be  confirmed 
4  from  all  thofe  who  wrote  more  determinately  ;  they  have 
4  always  called  it  ArU©3  AaPpajOf©-1.  Epiphanius  has,  silpcy.ev 
4  St  XoiF'yvptov  xtu  AiOcv.  And  Pliny,  1.  8.  c.  38. 

4  Lyncum  humor  ita  redditus,  ubi  gignuntur,  g'aciatur  arefek- 
4  que  in  gemmas  carbunculis  fimiles,  &  igneo  colore  fulgentes 
4  lyncurium  vocatas.  Can  any  one  imagine  this  a  deferip- 
4  tion  of  the  belemnites?  All  that  we  find  in  the  ancients 
4  about  it,  in  (hort,  is  of  this  kind,  and  determines  the  lapis 
4  lyncurius  to  have  been  a  tranfparent  gem,  of  no  determinate 
4  fhape,  and  of  a  yellowifh  red  or  flame  colour,  fometimes 
4  paler,  and  fometimes  deeper,  which  diftinguifhes  it  into 
4  male  and  female,  as  we  fhall  fee  hereafter  from  Theophraf- 
4  tus ;  and  of  a  texture  fit  for  engraving  on. 

4  Had  the  ancients  meant  to  have  deferibed  our  belemnites, 

4  they  would  not  only  not  have  named  any  one  of  thefe  cha- 
4  rafters,  but  would  certainly  have  deferibed  its  fhape, 

4  which  is  the  moft  ftriking,  obvious,  and  remarkable  thing 
4  about  it.  We  are  therefore  to  feek  for  fome  ftone  better 

4  anfwering  this  defeription  ;  and  this  we  find,  even  to  the 

4  utmoft  exaftnefs,  in  the  gem  which  we  now  call  the  hya- 
4  cinth,  which  it  is  alfo  evident  they  have  never  deferibed 

4  under  any  other  name  but  this  (for  what  they  called  the 

4  hyacinth,  was  a  ftone  of  a  very  different  kind,  and  rec- 
4  koned  by  us  either  among  the  garnets  or  amethyfts)  and 
4  which  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  how  they  could  better  or 
4  more  exactly  have  deferibed,  than  they  have  in  their  ac- 
4  counts  of  the  lyncurius.  Hill’s  Theoph.  p.  73,  74,  75. 

Remarks. 

Left  fome  may  imagine  that  it  is  needlefs  to  dwell  fo  long 
upon  articles  of  this  kind,  in  a  work  of  commerce,  it  fhould 
be  confidered,  that  the  ftudy  of  natural  hiftory,  in  every  re- 
fpeeft,  hath  adminiftered  the  original  matter  for  univerfal 
traffic.  For  manufactures  of  every  kind  being  made  of  fome 
fubftances,  and  the  foffil  and  mineral  kingdom  affording  no 
lefs  matter  for  thefe  purpofes  than  the  vegetable  or  animal, 
that  fhould  not  be  wholly  negleifted  in  a  work  of  this  na¬ 
ture. 

The  dealers  in  precious  ftones,  minerals,  and  metals,  cer¬ 
tainly  are  confiderable  enough  to  deferve  our  regard.  Nor 
does  the  foffil  kingdom,  from  the  diamond  to  the  pebble,  ad¬ 
mit  only  of  extenfive  objects  for  traffic,  when  duly  managed 
by  our  mechanical  artift,  but  they  afford  extraordinary  me¬ 
dicinal  viitues,  both  from  pharmaceutical  and  chymical  p  e- 
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parations.  And  whether  they  may  not  be  much  more  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  art  of  dyeing,  and  thereby  render  that  ope¬ 
ration  far  lefs  expenfive  than  it  is  at  prefent,  may  deferve 
confideration.  Cochineal  and  orcheha,  and  many  other  ingre¬ 
dients  ufed  in  the  art  of  dyeing,  come  extremely  dear  in  com- 
parifon,  perhaps,  to  what  many  productions  of  the  foil'll 
kind  would  d>  ,  wa>  this  branch  of  the  works  of  nature  duly 
cultivated,  and  the  properties  of  thofe  bodies  fkil fully  ana¬ 
lyzed.  h  or  the  perfedion  of  tne  art  of  dyeing  confifts  in  dif- 
covering  fixed,  bright,  and  permanent  colours,  not  fubject  to 
change  for  the  worfe  in  the  open  air  ;  and  fuch  colours  fhould 
rather  be  expected  from  mineral,  foffil,  or  metallic  matters, 
than  from  thofe  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms ;  which 
ufually  afford  fubjeCts  of  too  lax  and  alterable  a  texture  for 
permarient  colours. 

Iron  and  fled  are  ufed  in  the  dyeing  of  all  true  blacks  (called 
Spanifh  blacks)  though  not  in  Flanders  blacks  ;  alfo  copperas, 
ffeel  filings,  and  flippe,  which  is  the  fluff  found  in  the 
troughs  of  grind-ftones,  whereon  edge-tools  have  been 
ground.  They  ufe  pewter  for  bow-dye,  fcarlet;  viz.  they 
diffolve  bars  of  pewter  in  the  aqua  fortis  they  ufe ;  and  nitre 
and  all  other  forts  come  under  the  foffil  kingdom. — Arfenic 
is  ufed  in  crimfon,  to  give  it  luftre. — Of  mineral  falts  ufed 
in  dyeing,  the  chief  are  allum,  argol,  and  fait  petre,  or  nitre. 
See  the  article  Dyeing. 

/  his  part  of  nature  affords  variety  of  materials  for  paint¬ 
ing.  Many  mineral  fubjeCls  are  natural  pigments ;  as  na¬ 
tive  cinnabar,  ochre,  black  lead,  &c.  but  particularly  the 
iyellow  earth  called  light  ochre,  found  in  Shottover-hills,  which 
is  ufed  native  as  a  light  yellow,  and  by  calcination  makes  a 
light  red.  This  colour  England  fupplies  Italy  with;  and  Le 
Car  Would  frequently  fay,  he  had  been  no  painter  without  it. 
Moreover,  thofe  who  have  no  relifh  for  the  contemplation  of 
nature,  either  out  of  curiofity,  or  with  a  view  generoufly  to 
communicate  fomething  beneficial  to  mankind,  fhould  be 
incited,  methinks,  from  their  own  private  intereff,  to  ob¬ 
tain  fome  knowledge  of  this  kind.  For  the  worth  of  land  does 
not  always  confift  in  what  it  produces  upon  its  fuperficies  : 
nor  are  mines  and  metals  the  only  things,  which  have  often 
greatly  enriched  their  poiTeffors;  fine  marks,  clays,  and  fands 
have  frequently  made  one  acre  of  land  worth  fifty,  which 
were  contiguous  to  it.  Windfor  loam,  pipe- makers  clay,  fine 
pottery  earths  Woolwich  fand  for  glafs-making,  are  glaring 
mftances  of  the  truth  hereof.  Has  not  many  an  eftate  been 
greatly  enriched  by  quarries  of  ftone,  marble,  and  alabafter, 
as  wdl  as  by  common  hme-ftonc,  coal,  and  falts?  and  all 
which  for  centuries  have  lain  concealed,  till  fome  body  of  fkill 
and  difeernment  has  made  the  difeovery.  To  what  good  ac¬ 
count  have  turned  in  the  way  of  traffic,  the  Lemnian  earth, 
the  earth  of  Malta,  and  various  boles,  chalks,  and  talcs  ? 
HaS  not  many  an  eftate  been  greatly  improved  by  allum, 
vitriol,  and  metallic  foffils  of  divers  kinds  ?  Thofe  who  look 
upon  the  earth  and  all  nature  with  a  philofophical  eye,  do 
rot  only  receive  unfpeakably  more  joy  and  fatisfadfion  than 
the  ignoiant  in  their  contemplation,  but  have  a  much  greater 

+Z&7&?  **  by  **  l*JPer‘or  knowledge  i„ 

Nor  is  it  enough  to  know  and  diftinguifh  the  natural  produc¬ 
tions  by  name;  their  qualities  fhould  be  difeovered  ?by  art, 
■or  heir  worth  cannot  be  afeertained,  becaufe  their  proper 

bf judged  °f-  T°  difc°ver  ^  PLer- 

ties  of  bodies,  fonre  Knowlege  in  analytical  chymifiry  isle- 
quifite.  On  winch  confideration  among  others  it  ns  that 

madr 2  ’  u  thnCOUrfe  of  this  work>  affiance  fo  far  into 
a  fmaff  eC  ^ni1^’  ^  t0.enable  the  country  gentleman,  at 

and  to  makpenC?  l°i  CXamme  the  internal  Parts  of  his  eftate, 
and  o  make  juft  and  accurate  effays  of  any  of  its  peculiar  pro- 

duatonS5  in  order  to  be  informed  of  the  ufes,  to  which  they 
may  be  moft  profitably  applied.  7 

^  other  1?  kn°Wn  inftrumeilt>  ranked  by  Merfenne  and 
other  muficians,  among  thofe  of  percuffion. 

conner^nr  n  ,  blCb  /  lS  made,  is  a  comPonnd  of  tin  and 

offier  k  "hP 7  3  C°Pper;  the  ProPortion  of  one  to  the 

pot  J  of  ) ,  „We"  or  twemy-three 

pounds  of  tin,  to  one  hundred  weight  of  copper. 

fcttdT  Par'S  °fa  b'"  arethe  b°d” °'  barrel.  ,he 
Kof  woof  °r  Caun0n>  b*  Whkh  h  ha"S*  a  Wge 

T„fr  1 propTr- 

ouoht  to  C  ,  relative.  I  he  fimple  are  thofe  which 
expe.ience  has  ffieCn  partS  of  3  belI>  aild  which 

fonorous.  The  relativT  ^  neC.elIa,y  to  r^ndF  k  agreeably 
due  relation  kT  proportions  are  thofe,  which  fix  a 

founds  may  producTthlTf0'  Tf’  whereby  their  combined 
The  PartsyofPatnea?  /Tu  '^pnj 
circle  which  terminates  ’it  ^  ioundin|  bow>  or  the  fmaller 

2-  The  brim  or  the  hdl  8u°Wlng  th'ilner  3nd  thinner  : 

flrikts,  and  which  oi/thl  ^  ^  'vhereon  the  dapper 
other  parts,  q.  The  outu/  a  a£c.°l!nt:}  1S  dicker  than  the 
bell,  or,  rather,  thi  nolT"  )ftnk,1ng,  of  the  of  the 

wider  to  the  brim  ?  Th  nderawhlch  lt  gr°ws  wider  and 

Which  grows  wider’  and  thkkeTlv  °r  ,that  part 

>  y  a  mpply  of  metal,  which 


BEL 

is  larger  and  larger  quite  to  the  brim.  5.  The  upper  vafe- 
or  that  half  of  the  bell  which  rifes  above  the  wail!.-  6.  The 
pallet,  or  crown,  which  is  the  cover  of  the  bell,  and  fup- 
ports  the  ftaple  of  the  dapper  within.  7.  The  crown 
which  are  branches  of  metal  uniting  with  the  cannons,  bent* 
and  hollowed  through,  to  receive  the  iron- keys,  by  means 
of  which  the  bell  is  hung  up  to  the  beam,  which  is  at  once 
its  fupport  and  counterpoife,  when  it  is  rung  out. 

The  founder  begins  by  taking  the  thicknefs  of  the  brim  of 
the  bell  to  be  caft,  or  the  thicknefs  of  the  brim  of  the  largeft 
bell,  when  he  is  to  make  many  agree  together  with  different 
notes.  The  brim  is  the  fundamental  rule  of  the  whole  work. 
1  o  meafure  that  thicknefs,  he  ufeS  compaffes  with  bent  legs 
and  carries  this  meafure  upon  a  rule,  divided  into  feet  in¬ 
ches,  and  lines.  *  ‘ 

Reafon  and  experience  taught  our  ancient  founders,  that 
making  their  bells  all  of  a  ffiape,  that  is,  of  equal  width  and 
thicknefs  every-where,  would  produce  but  a  very  dull  found 
at  very  great  coft.  Making  the  upper  part  of  the  vafe  fmaller 
than  the  reft  is  enough :  they  have,  by  repeated  trials,  found 
theT^effity  of  diminifhing  the  thicknefs  of  it  confider- 
ably.  Whenever  they  have  been  lavifh  of  the  metal,  and 
have  made  a  bell  of  an  exceffive  thicknefs,  it  produced  only 
a  confuted  humming.  The  founders  obtained  a  more  lively 

*  fS?*  I7  l£fren,ng  !he  exPehce»  by  the  gradual  fhortening 
of  the  diameter  of  the  bell  upwards,  and  the  fucceffxve  di¬ 
minution  to  a  certain  degree  in  the  thicknefs  of  it :  but  they 
were  ftill  croffed  by  an  inconvenience,  which  led  them  at 
Jait  to  the  form  now  in  faffiion  for  bells.  The  bell  is  fono- 

*i!UVv  !tsAwhole  ext ent\  The  found  of  the  brim,  which  is 
the  thickeft  part  of  it,  is  of  courfe  predominant,  even  fo  as 
to  weaken,  and  fometimes  totally  drown,  the  found  of  the 
upper  vafe.  But  it  often  happens,  that  they  are  heard  both 
in  the  fmall  bells,  and  more  diftinftly  than  in  the  larger.  A 
Angle  bell  may  then  produce  an  harmony,  and  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  two  founds  will  be  pleafant  or  difagreeable,  ac- 

diameter  ^  116  pr°p0rtion  of  the  uPPer  with  the  inferior 

If  the  upper  vafe  is  exa&!y  fubordinate,  or  half  of  the  in- 
tenor,  that  is,  feven  brims  and  an  half  to  fifteen  ;  this  will 

And  l  XT \°‘  tW°r  t0we’  °r  °f  the  whoIe  to  one  half- 
And  as  the  firing  of  a  bafe-viol  gives  the  Ut  grave  whilft 

its  half  gives  the  Ut  fharp,  the  diameter  of  the  upper  vafe 

being  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  two,  or  of  the  half  to  the 

*  '  Tf  £  bri”  the  Ut  grave,  Ihe  upper  vafe 
will  found  the  fharp  odave,  which  is  an  agreeable  concord 
and  is  heard  in  almoft  all  bells  without  being  remarked  be- 

tbe  two  notes  of  a  juk  o<^ave  refemble  much  thelni- 
Jon  But,  when  the  upper  vafe  is  fomewhat  more  or  lefs 
wide,  it  may  make  us  hear,  together  with  the  found  of  the 

terva*!  ^ThTf  °f  i  feVefth  °r  2  nlmh’  °r  any  other  in' 
terval.  That  feventh  makes  a  difeord ;  and  the  ninth 

which  is  not  a  fine  confonance,  may  be  diminifhed,  and 

bel^  Bn  t  °aaVe  Til  thC  Predominant  tone  of  the  fecond 
tI  *  berC  IS  a  greater  cacophony. 

1  he  fharp  oflave  is  not  only  moft  commonly  heard  in  con- 

jundion  with  the  found  of  the  brims,  but  there  are  bells  ira 

foulf’  fbChdClthf’  fo,ieSoing  founds»  y°u  moreover  hear  the 
found  of  the  thud  s  place,  or  of  that  part  which  grows  wider 
and  wider  below  the  waift;  according  to  the  bent  givln  to 
this  part,  it  wil  prove  more  or  lefs  funk  and  thick.  Effete  is 
that  which  will  refult  from  the  diverfity  of  tbe  thicknefs 

thnlfVn  2  T^r/  confecluence  of  the  variety  of  the  me- 
t.  ods  followed  by  founders  in  their  proportions/  When  you 

Z17  T  °fuWater  in  a  glafs’  and>  wkh  ^e  tip  of  /our 
b  r  dipped  in  that  water,  rub  the  brink  of  the  glafslir- 

toUnT/n  tbC  Wh°  C  Vafe  begins  t0  refoond,  and  changes  its 
tone,  ,n  proport.on  as  you  put  more  or  lefs  water  into  it, 

found  oMt  I"18  bUt  °ne  b°dy  With  the  §!afs  as  it  were,  the 

matt!  nclbrCOmeS  f' m  Proportion5  a^  the  quantity  of 

the  ouantitv  MndrII:  beC0^eus  ftarPeL  as  you  diminifh 
c  ^antity  of  the  liquor.  The  third’s  place  of  the  bell 

its  £  ^  t0  thC  Predominant  found  of  the  brim,  and  fo 

ffiunh  l  anr;;bPr°dUCred  by  thC  UppCr  Vafe’  a  thkd  or  a 
nature  off  A  “nf«nance  good  or  bad,  according  to  the 

fwells  or  flan  /blcb  a(im‘ts  more  or  lefs  metals,  as  it 
lweJJs  or  flattens  thefe  parts  more  or  lefs. 

.wufinAeK  S,  "r  difS<:,,li  'V'  I" 

founders  and  15  /'lT  deS  Pfez’  °ur  Wilful 
that  thev  have  ^  j  eauned  harmonifts»  agree  unanimoufly, 
he  con7o?d  of'  *  perfea  in  this  kind,  than 

belE  of tlm,ngIed  f°Unds  in  the  two  large 
ones  in  the  hi  d  f°  u  P■belms,  and  op  three  very  diftinCt 
fand  Za  b  g§eftu  °  the  tW°»  which  is  twenty-four  thou- 
h  s  irk  irf  ^  aCC°nrd:nS  t0  the  infcriptL.  VVhen 
c aavef  alonl  i!  Sne>  £  ^  with.  e^al  dearnefi  the  two 
the  grave  8  a  3  ^blrd  tone’  which  makes  a  fourth  with 

Whe8n  bo’thabelI  fifth  Whh  the  ^P  o^3-* 

which  are  veil  1ft  °Sln  comPany  the  two  grave  founds, 
with  two  fourthc  °f  /n  argTine’  are  aiways  accompanied 

are  not  h/rd  ek  ^  brightnefs  and  truth*  TheY 

thefe  four  fnuH  dl,ftin<£lIy  than  the  two  lowefl  tones.  From 
four  founds,  aiways  furmounted  with  the  upper  octave 
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*>f  the  (harped  be!!,  there  refults  an  harmony  which  affe&s 
thofe  who  have  no  (kill  in  point  of  mufic,  although  they 
think  they  hear  but  two  founds  inftead  of  five. 

But  the  combination  of  thefe  different  founds,  which  is  the 
effect  of  the  ingenious  (IruCture  of  the  bell,  and  which  muft 
needs  pleafe,  whenjult,  may  become  falfe,  and  even  render 
an  excellent  piece  of  metal  very  difagreeable,  when  the  foun¬ 
der  does  not  direct  the  proportions  of  his  bell  rightly,  or 
when,  having  a  bell  to  reftore  to  a  concordant  chime,  he 
happens  to  follow,  in  the  new  calling  of  it,  proportions  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  calling  of  the  other.  An  irregular  found, 
going  in  company  with  that  of  the  brims,  proves  difcordant, 
and  makes  a  falfe  harmony,  although  you  think  you  hear  but 
one  found  ;  the  ear  is  offended  by  it  without  knowing  why. 
If  thefe  founds,  already  ill  forted  in  one  fingle  bell,  come  to 
be  mixed  with  thofe  of  another,  the  difcordance  is  greater 
ft  ill.  A  founder,  who  would  exaCtly  determine  all  the  effeCls 
which  mull  needs  refult  from  fuch  or  fuch  fimple  proportions, 
ought  to  have  a  thaory  much  fuperior  to  that  of  a  country 
bell-founder,  who  has  no  other  guide  but  his  old  method  and 
traditional  rules. 

A  no  lefs  diforder  is  reigning  in  the  relative  proportions  that 
fix  the  concordance  of  Several  bells.  The  workmen  govern 
themfelves  herein  upon  the  campanary  fcale,  the  ufe  whereof 
they  make  a  great  myftery ;  but  father  Merfenne  has  long 
fmee  made  that  matter  publick.  This  learned  monk  has  de- 
monllrated  it  to  be  defe&ive,  repugnant  to  the  rules  of  har¬ 
mony,  and  liable  to  millakes  that  may  ruin  them,  from  their 
being  obliged  to  re-call  a  large  fet  of  bells  at  their  own  expence. 
Whoever  defires  may  fee  this  matter  minutely  treated  of  by 
father  Merfenne  himfelf,  in  the  feventh  book  of  his  Univerfal 
Harmony,  containing  the  theory  and  pra&ice  of  mufic,  from 
page  x  to  page  46,  in  folio,  printed  at  Paris  1636.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  their  calling,  fee  Fo.undery. 

BELLASOR.  The  Portuguefe  and  the  Dutch  pronounce 
thus,  and  fpell  the  name  thus  in  their  maps,  rather  than  Ba- 
lalfor,  or  Balafore,  or  Belafora.  It  is  a  large  village  in  the 
kingdom  of  Orixa,  near  the  borders  of  Bengal,  and  Hands 
on  a  fine  river  three  leagues  from  the  fea,  between  the  cape, 
or  Punte  de  los  Palmeres,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges.  The 
Englilh,  Dutch,  and  French,  have  each  a  faClory  there. 
There  comes  a  Huff  called  Bellafor,  from  this  place  where 
it  is  manufactured  :  it  is  made  of  the  herba,  which  is  the 
rind  of  a  certain  tree,  which,  being  prepared  and  drawn  out 
fine,  works  like  filk,  and  is  manufactured  either  with  cotton 
or  with  filk.  The  Englilh  import  the  Bellafors  into  Europe. 
The  pieces  are  14  ‘  yards  long,  and  J.  a  yard  broad,  Englilh 
meafure.  There  are  fine  handkerchiefs  of  this  fluff.  See 
Bengal. 

BELLOWS,  an  inftrument  which  ferves  to  draw  in  the  air, 
and  expel  it  again.  It  is  ufed  in  chambers  and  kitchens,  in 
forges,  furnaces,  and  founderies,  to  brilk  up  the  fire.  It 
ferves  alfo  for  organs,  and  other  pneumatic  inftruments  and 
machines,  to  give  them  a  proper  degree  of  air  or  wind. 

This  inftrument  is  compofed  of  two  flat  boards,  fometimes 
of  an  oval,  and  fometimes  of  a  triangular,  figure.  Two  or 
more  hoops,  bent  according  to  the  figure  of  the  boards,  are 
placed  between  them  :  a  piece  of  leather,  broad  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  and  narrow  at  both  ends,  is  nailed  on  the  edges  of  the 
boards,  which  it  thus  unites  together,  as  alfo  on  the  hoops 
which  feparate  the  boards,  that  the  leather  may  the  eafier 
open  and  fold  again.  A  tube  of  iron  or  copper,  and  fome¬ 
times  of  filver  for  chamber-bellows,  is  faftened  to  the  under- 
moll  board,  in  which  there  are  feveral  holes ;  that  tube  is 
called  the  nofe,  or  nozel ;  finally,  there  is  a  piece  of  leather 
within  the  machine,  which  ferves  as  a  valve,  or  fucker,  and 
covers  the  holes  in  the  under  board,  that  the  air,  which  comes 
in  through  thofe  holes,  when  the  upper  board  is  raifed,  may 
be  expelled  with  force  through  the  nozel,  when  that  board  is 
moved  down. 

The  bellows  ufed  iri  the  forges  of  filverfmiths,  lockfmiths, 
farriers,  blackfmiths,  founders,  &c.  whether  they  be  fingle  or 
double,  are  moved  up  and  down  by  means  of  an  iron  chain 
faftened  to  them,  and  pulled  by  the  workman. 

The  bellows  ufed  in  founderies,  and  for  furnaces  where  me¬ 
tals  are  melted  down,  and  thofe  of  the  forges  where  large 
iron  works  are  made,  as  anchors  for  fhips.  Sic.  are  generally 
fet  a  going  by  the  wheels  of  fome  water-mill. 

Lhe  Heflian  bellows  are  a  contrivance  for  driving  air  into  a 
mine,  for  the  respiration  of  the  miners.  This  M.  Papin  im¬ 
proved,  changing  it’s  cylindrical  form  into  a  fpiral  one  ;  and 
with  this,  working  it  only  with  his  foot,  he  could  make  a 
wind  to  raife  two  pound  weight. 

Other  bellows,  as  particularly  thofe  of  enamellers,  are  moved 
by  one  or  more  fteps,  which  the  workman  has  under  his 
feet. 

Finally,  the  organ-bellows  are  blowed  by  a  man.  Thefe 
bellows,  which  give  air  to  the  feveral  pipes,  that  form  the  tones 
of  the  organs,  are  of  a  particular  make,  different  from  the 
others,  and  are  a  kind  by  themfelves  ;  we  mention  them  in 
another  place. 

The  butchers  do  alfo  ufe  bellows  of  an  extraordinary  ftruc¬ 
ture,  to  blow  and  fwell  the  flefti  after  the  bcafts  are  killed,  to 
(kin  and  cut  it  the  eafier. 


arC  <'?VeraI  workmen  who  make  thofe  different  forts 
of  bellow, :  but  yet,  in  Trance,  they  .11  belong  to  the  fame 
"hlch ?  >*>«  of  the  turners.  °  ^ 

onf  in  /’  thc  ",°n  “fl'fly  province  of  the  Mogul’s  domini¬ 
ons  in  India,  Ires  upon  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  and  is 

off0,'’'''  lh‘  Pr.ov“lces  of  Foma  and  Jefnat  on°  he  north  • 
the  kingdoms .of  Arracan  and  Tipra  on  , he  eaft,  the  bav  of 
Bengal  and  the  province  of  Orixa  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  'the 
provinces  of  Narvar  and  Malva  on  the  weft  ;  extending  near 
<00  miles  in  length,  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  300  in  breadth 

HveTfan  '°  phi  “d’i  Wi"g  annually  overflowed  by  rhe 
river  Ganges  as  Egypt  is  by  the  Nile,  is  one  of  the  richeft 
and  mod  fruitful  provinces  in  India. 

The  bay  is  the  largeft  and  deepeft  in  the  world,  except  that 
of  Mexico,  and  much  larger  than  that,  if  it  he  earned  no 
further  than  it  is  by  our  modern  geographers,  viz.  from  the 
moft  weftern  land  of  Cuba  on  the  north,  to  the  eafte^noft 
a  of  Yucatan  on  the  fouth.  The  extent  given  to  this  bay, 
is,  from  the  moft  louthern  point  of  the  Ifle  of  Ceylon,  on  the 
welt,  to  Achem,  on  the  moft  northern  point  of  the  ifland  of 
oumatra,  on  the  eaft,  and  thence  to  the  coaft  of  Malacca  - 
being  20  degrees  of  longitude,  or  780  miles  ;  and,  as  it  ftrikes 
out  from  the  Indian  ocean  towards  the  north,  between  India 
and  the  pemnfula  of  Malacca,  it  ftretches  from  the  latitude 
of  6  to  the  entrance  of  Ganges  in  23,  which  is  17  decrees, 
or  1020  miles.  Infaft,  the  bay  of  Bengal,  as  it  is  commonly 
expreffed  and  underftood  by  the  Englilh,  extends  from  the  fouth 
part  of  Coromandel  to  the  river  Huguely.  It  receives  feveral 
great  rivers  ;  the  Ganges  and  Guenga  from  the  well  fide  of  it, 
and  the  Aracan  and  Menamkiori,  or  Avas  river,  from  the 
eaft  fade.  But  Bengal,  as  a  coaft,  is  fuppofed  to  extend  only 
from  Cape  Balmiras,  on  the  north  of  the  coaft  of  Golconda, 
to  the  entrance  into  the  Ganges.  This  river  being  the  moft 
frequented  by  European  fhips,  and  made  the  center  of  their 
commerce  for  the  whole  province  of  Bengal,  it  may  be  pro¬ 
per  to  obferve,  that  Strabo  fays,  the  Ganges  was  the  greateft 
river  in  the  three  continents  of  the  world,  the  Indus  being  the 
(econd,  the  Jfter  the  third,  and  the  Nile  the  fourth.  Cluverius 
lays,  it  was  noted  for  producing  gold  and  jewels  ;  that  it’s  leaft 
breadth  was  two  German  leagues,  and  the  greateft  five  ;  and 
that,  where  fhalloweft,  it  was  100  feet  deep.  It  rife:,  in  the 
mountains  of  Nigracut,  part  of  Great  Tartary,  receives  many 
other  rivers,  and,  after  a  courfe  of  3000  miles,  falls  into  the 

gulph  of  Bengal  by  fo  many  mouths,  that  travellers  are  not 
agreed  in  the  number  of  them. 


I  he  common  paffage  for  European  (hipping  is  up  one  of 
the  moft  weftern  branches,  called  the  river  Hu<mely  As  pi¬ 
lots  are  not  always  to  be  had,  the  Englifh,  French,  and  Dutch, 
who  have  their  refpeClive  factories  here,  keep  them  in  conftant 
pay,  to  be  ready  at  Ballafora,  to  carry  their  (hipping  up  the 
river,  becaufe  it  is  of  the  moft  difficult  entrance  to  a  llranger 
has  the  greateft  variety  of  channels,  and  is  the  moft  blocked 
up  with  innumerable  hands  and  (hoals  of  any  river  in  th  s  part 
of  the  world  ;  therefore  it  has  been  furveyed  and  founded  with 
great  exaClnefs,  and  feveral  fafe  and  good  channels  marked 
out,  fo  that  the  largeft  (hips  that  ufe  the  India  trade  may  be 
carried  up  to  the  furtheft  part  of  it  where  the  commerce  re¬ 
quires,  there  being  generally  from  five  to  feven  fathom  water 
in  thefe  channels,  within  a  few  miles  from  Huguely  itfelf 
which  is,  from  the  entrance  of  the  braces  and  other  channels’ 
at  leaft  160  miles,  and  much  more  including  the  windings 
and  turnings.  & 

That  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  moft  fouthern  branch  of  the 
Ganges  has  a  town  on  it  called  Piply,  four  or  five  leagues  up 
the  river,  which  was  formerly  a  place  of  good  trade,  having 
factories  both  Englilh  and  Dutch  ;  but,  from  the  lofs  of  it’s 
trade,  is  become  a  beggarly  place  (as  will  ever  be  the  cafe) 
inhabited  only  by  poor  fifoermen,  fince  the  removal  of  the 
factories  to  Huguely  and  Calcutta. 

Among  the  many  villages  and  farms  interfperfed  in  the  large 
planes  by  the  river  Huguely,  the  firft  of  any  note  on  the  river 
fide  is  Calculla,  a  market-town  for  corn,  coarfe  cloth,  butter, 
oil,  and  other  products  of  the  country  ;  and  above  it  is  the 
Dutch  Bankfhall,  where  their  (hips  ride,  when  the  currents 
hinder  them  from  getting  up  the  river.  From  Calculla  and 
Juanpardoa,  two  large  deep  rivers  run  to  the  eaft;  and,  on 
the  weft  fide,  there  is  another  that  runs  by  the  back  of  Hu¬ 
guely  ifland  to  Radnagor,  famous  for  manufacturing  cotton 
cloth  and  filk  romaals,  or  handkerchiefs.  Baffundri  and 
Felfindri,  or  Gorgat  and  Cattrong,  are  on  that  river,  which 
produce  the  greateft  quantity  of  fugar  in  Bengal. 

Ponjelly,  is  a  village  a  little  higher  up  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the 
Huguely  river,  where  there  is  a  weekly  corn-market,  which 
exports  more  rice  than  any  place  on  this  river. 

At  Govenapore,  about  a  league  further  up  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  river,  is  a  little  pyramid,  built  for  a  land-mark,  or 
boundary,  of  the  Englifh  India  company’s  colony  of  Calcutta, 
which  is  about  a  league  higher.  The  Englifh,  it  has  been  faid, 
abandoned  Huguely,  becaule  of  the  unhealthinefs  of  it*s  fitua- 
tion  ;  and  Captain  Hamilton  fays,  that  this  place  is  the  moft 
unhealthy  on  all  that  river,  by  reafon  that,  three  miles  (o  the 
north-eaft,  there  is  a  falt-water  lake,  which  overflows  in  Sep¬ 
tember  and  OCfober,  when  vaft  numbers  of  fi(h  refort  to  it, 
which  axe  left  dry  by  the  going  off  of  the  flood,  in  Novembe? 
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and  December,  and  infecft  the  air  by  their  putrefaction,  and 
caufe  a  yearly  mortality. 

The  governor’s  houfe  in  the  fort  is  as  regular  a  piece  of  archir 
tectore  as  is  to  be  feen  of  this  kind  in  India;  and  in  the  fort 
are  many  convenient  lodgings,  both  for  the  factors  and  writers, 
and  feme  ftore-houfes  for  the  company’s  goods,  betides  maga¬ 
zines  for  their  ammunition.  The  company  has  alfo  a  pretty 
good  hofpital  here,  with  a  garden  and  fith-ponds,  from  whence 
the  governor’s  kitchen  is  fupplied  with  carp,  mullets,  and  cal- 
kops.  Moft  people  of  any  figlire  here  have  the  fame  advan¬ 
tages,  and  all  fotts  of  provilions  being  good  and  cheap,  as 
well  as  cloathing,  the  country  is  very  agreeable,  with  all  it’s 
abovementioned  inconveniencies. 

Thegarrifon  here  confift  genera  ly  of  2  or  300  foldiers,  more 
for  conveying  the  company’s  fleet  from  Pstana,  with  their 
falt-petre  and  piece  goods,  raw  li'ik  and  opium,  than  for  de¬ 
fence  of  the  fort;  for,  as  the  company  hold  the  colony  in 
fee-tail  of  the  Mogul,  they  are  not  afraid  of  enemies  difpof- 
fefling  them.  The  Rajas,  whofe  territories  lie  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges,  between  Patana  and  CafTembazzar,  are  fome- 
times  troublefome,  by  claiming  duty  for  all  merchandizes  that 
pafs  on  the  river,  by,  or  through,  their  dominions,  and  often 
railing  forces  to  compel  payment;  but  fome  detachment  from 
the  fort  generally  clear  the  paffage.  Captain  Hamilton  com¬ 
plained,  that,  in  his  time,  the  colony  had  very  little  manu¬ 
factory  of  it’s  own.  Heeftimated  the  number  of  inhabitants 
at  about  10, coo;  and  adds,  that  the  company’s  revenues, 
which  are  pretty  good,  and  well  paid,  arife  from  ground-rents, 
and  confulage  on  all  goods  imported  and  exported  by  Britifh 
fubjeds,  who,  as  free  merchants,  are  tolerated  by  the  com¬ 
pany  to  trade  ;  but  all  other  nations  are  free  from  taxes. 
Oppofite  to  the  fadtory  which  the  Danes  once  had,  about  four 
miles  below  the  town  of  Huguely,  the  late  Offend  company 
[fee  the  trade  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands  and  Os- 
tend  Company]  fettled  a  factory  at  Bankebankfhall ;  but, 
anno  1723,  they  quarrelled  with  the  fouadaar,  or  governor  of 
Huguely,  who  forced  them  to  quit  the  place,  and  feek  pro 
tedion  from  the  French,  who  have  a  fadory  at  Charnagur; 
but  the  latter  here  being  poor,  and  carrying  on  little  trade, 
content  themfelves  with  a  little  church  to  hear  mat's  in,  which 
fays  Captain  Hamilton,  is  thechief  bufmefs  of  the  French  at 
Bengal. 

Chinchusa,  where  the  Dutch  emporium  ftands,  is  about  half 
a  league  further  up.  It  is  a  large  fadory.  The  place  is 
wholly  under  the  Dutch  government,  and  about  a  miie  each 
way,  and  well  inhabited  by  Armenians  and  the  natives.  It  is 
contiguous  to  Huguely,  and  is  a  fanfiuary  for  many  poor 
natives,  when  they  are  in  danger  of  being  oppreffed  by  the 
Mogul  governor,  or  his  harpies. 

Huguely,  or  Ougly,  where  the  Englifh  once  had,  and  the 
Dutch  ftill  have  a  fadory,  is  an  unhealthy,  but  pretty  large, 
ill-built  town,  extending  two  miles,  by  the  weft  fide  of  it’s 
river,  from  Chinchufa  to  the  Bandel.  This  town,  at  which 
the  Mogul  has  a  fuzza,  or  cuftom-houfe  officer,  drives  a  great 
trade,  becaufe  all  foreign  goods  are  brought  to  it  for  import, 
as  thofe  of  the  Bengal  product  are  for  exportation.  Bernier 
fays,  it  is  the  beft  and  moft  fruitful  country  in  the  world,  and 
the  air  temperate;  that  it  produces  very  great  quantities  of 
rice,  fugar,  fpices,  cotton,  filks,  canes,  &c.  The  Portu- 
gueze  drive  a  great  trade  here  in  confedions,  pomecitrons,  a 
delicate  root  like  farfaparilla,  ambas,  ananas,  mirobalans, 
lemons,  and  ginger.  The  other  commodities  are  falt-petre, 
with  which  the  Englifti  and  Dutch  load  whole  Ihips  :  they 
have  alfo  lacque,  opium,  wax,  civet,  long-pepper,  and  but¬ 
ter. —  The  country  is  well  watered  by  channels  cut  from  the 
Ganges,  on  the  banks  of  which  grow  their  pulfe,  muftard 
feed,  fefamum  for  oil,  and  low  mulberry-trees,  to  feed  their 
filk- worms ;  but  their  filk  is  not  near  fo  good  as  that  of 
Perfia. 


The  trade  of  Bengal  affords  rich  cargoes  for  50  or  60  fhip 
yearly,  befides  what  is  carried  in  fmall  veffels  to  neighbouring 
countries;  and  there  are  veffels  of  about  200  tons,  that  brim 
falt-petre  hither  from  Paiana.  They  come  down  in  October 
before  the  ftream  of  the  river,  but  are  obliged  to  tow  then 
up  again,  by  ftrength  of  hands,  not  lefs  than  1000  miles 
Befides,  the  trading  veffels  in  India  deal  in  opium,  long-pep- 
per,  ginger,  tobacco,  and  various  forts  of  piece-goods,  no! 
merchantable  in  Europe.  They  abound  with  warehoufes,  and 
Ihops  full  of  all  forts  of  Indian-goods,  efpecially  filk?,*  fine 
CiOths  and  fluffs.  The  Portugueze  had  a  factory  here  in  the 
beginning  of  the  laft  century,  which  they  called  Porto-Ri- 
quero,  and  another  a  little  to  the  fouth-weft,  called  Porto- 
Angeli,  but  were  expelled  by  the  Moguls,  becaufe  of  their 
piracy.  There  is  abundance  of  Moonfh  merchants,  who 
carry  on  a  confiderable  trade  here.  The  Dutch  fadory  here, 
which  is  built  in  an  open  place,  about  a  mufket-fhot  from  the 
river,  loots  more  like  a  caftle,  being  incompaffed  with  deep 
ditches,  full  of  water,  high  {tone  walls,  and  baftions  faced 
with  ffone,  and  mounted  with  cannon.  Their  fpacious  ware¬ 
houfes  are  alio  of  ffone,  and  the  apartments  for  the  officers 
and  merchants  are  large  and  commodious 
This  being  the  chief  of  all  the  Dutch  fadories  in  the  Beneal 
direction,  the  accounts  are  tranfmitted  from  hence  to  Ba¬ 
tavia.  Bernier  fays,  that  there  were  8  or  9000  Chriftians 
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here  in  his  time,  and  about  25,000  in  the  reft  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  The  adjacent  country  is  very  finely  diverfified  with 
arable  land,  neat  houfes,  large  gardens,  ponds,  bathing- 
places,  delightful  vallies,  and  roads  adorned  with  trees,  re- 
fembling  walks. 

At  Bandel  there  was  formerly  a  Portugueze  colony,  but  go¬ 
verned  fince  by  the  Mogul’s  touzdaar.  They,  at  prefent,  deal 
in  no  fort  of  commodities,  fays  Captain  Hamilton,  but  what 
are  in  requeft  at  the  court  of  Venus,  the  owners  whereof  are 
to  be  met  with  at  it’s  church,  and  a  prieft  to  condud  the 
buyer  to  proper  fhops,  for  view  of  the  goods,  and  to  vouch 
for  their  goodnefs. 

At  Cassembazaar,  about  100  miles  above  Huguely,  and  20 
leagues  weft  from  Dacca,  are  fadories  both  Englifh  and 
Dutch,  of  which,  by  their  company’s  orders,  the  feconds  of 
the  council  ought  to  be  the  chiefs.  It  is  a  large  town,  much 
frequented  by  merchants,  and  ftands  in  a  very  healthy  and 
fruitful  ifland  of  the  Ganges,  whofe  inhabitants  are  employed 
in  many  valuable  manufactories,  efpecially  muffins  and  filks, 
which  are  naturally  yellowifh,  ’til!  the  natives  whiten  them 
with  the  allies  which  they  call  there  of  Adam’s  fig-tree. 
Tavernier  fays,  that  the  Dutch  export  7000  bales  of  them 
from  hence  annually;  and,  except  what  the  natives  keep  for 
themfelves,  the  Tartar  and  Mogul  merchants  ingrofs  the  reft, 
which  is  about  15,000  bales.  Captain  Hamilton  fays,  that 
it  ftole  it’s  prefent  trade  and  grandeur  from 
Rajahmal,  Ragemahale,  or  Ragmehal,  12  miles 
from  it,  a  well-built  town,  which  was  once  the  refidence  of 
the  governors  of  Bengal,  and  the  greateft  place  of  trade  and 
commerce  on  the  Ganges,  by  the  name  of  Muxadaubaud, 
and  where  the  Mogul  has  ftill  a  mint;  but  on  the  port’s  being 
choaked  up,  the  government  was  removed  to  Dacca,  and  the 
trade  to  Caffambazaar.  The  country  adjacent  affords  plenty 
of  rice,  and  excellent  hunting.  The  Bengal  roupies,  which 
are  gold,  are  coined  here. 

Maldo,  is  a  large  populous  town,  well  frequented  by  mer¬ 
chants,  on  another  channel  of  the  Ganges,  40  or  50  miles 
e-ff  of  Rajahmal,  and  35  leagues  north  eaft  of  Tanda.  Both 
the  Englifh  and  Dutch  have  factories  here  as  alfo  at 
Dacca,  which  is  alfo  called  Ditkaka,  Daac,  or  Bandar 
Dacca,  in  an  ifland  on  the  broadeft  and  moft  eaftern  branch 
of  the  Ganges.  It  is  about  a  league  and  an  half  long,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river.  Mr.  Hamilton  fays,  it  is  the  largeft  city 
in  Bengal,  and  manufactures  the  beft  and  cheaoeft  cotton  and 
filk.  The  plenty  and  cheapnefs  of  provifions  here  is  alfo  in¬ 
credible.  In  fhort,  it  is  a  populous  wealthy  town,  and  re¬ 
torted  to  by  merchants  from  China,  and  divers  parts  of  India. 
Sdndiva,  an  ifland,  which  lies  four  leagues  from  the  reft,  and 
as  far  from  the  main  land,  and  120  miles  fouth  of  Chatioan, 
is  about  20  leagues  in  circumference,  has  three  fathom  w°ter 
within  a  mile  of  it’s  fhore,  and  ferves  to  fhelter  fmall  fhips 
from  ftorms,  or  the  fouth-weft  monfoons.  It  is  thinly  inha¬ 
bited  by  a  Ample  honeft  people,  who  fell  their  cloth  manufac¬ 
ture  incredibly  chrap,  and  have  fuch  plenty  of  provifions,  that 
Captain  Hamilton  was  informed,  by  a  perfon  of  credit,  that 
he  bought  580  pounds  weight  of  rice  for  ha!f-a-crown,  and 
that  he  gave  no  more  for  eight  geefe,  and  60  good  tame 
poultry.  Mr.  ! ytch  fays,  alfo,  that  is  one  of  the  moft  fruit¬ 
ful  iflands  in  the  world  ;  that  it  abounds  with  wild  hogs  and 
fat  kine,  and  that  he  bought  the  latter  for  6  s.  3  d.  a  piece, 
and  four  wild  hog=,  ready  dreffed,  for  12  s.  6  d.  The  ifland 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  by  a  channel,  which,  at  high  water 
is  navigable. 

After  deferibing  the  coaft  and  bay  of  Bengal,  with  the  mouths 
of  the  Ganges,  and  the  iflands  thereof,  we  {hall  next  give  an 
account  of  the  continent,  and  it’s  trade,  which  is  called  the 
kingdom  or  province  of  Bengal. 

It  lies  in  the  fouth-eaft  corner  of  Indoftan,  on  both  Tides  of 
the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and  the  river  Ganges ;  having  it’s  bay, 
and  the  province  of  Orixa,  on  the  fouth  ;  Patna  and  Jefnat 
on  the  north;  Malva  on  the  weft;  with  Aracan  and  Tipra 
on  the  eaft.  It  is  ufuaily  compared  to  Egypt  for  it  s  fertility. 
Bernier  fays,  it  is  the  beft  and  moft  fruitful  country  in  the 
world,  it  being  well  watered,  not  only  by  the  Ganges,  but  by 
channels  cut  out  of  it,  on  whofe  banks  grow  their  pulfe,  muf- 
tard-feed,  fefamum  for  oil,  and  little  mulberry-trees,  to  feed 
their  filk-worms,  whofe  produces  of  raw  filk,  and  their  wrought 
filk,  are  preferred  to  the  Chinefe,  and  reckoned  little  inferior 
to  that  of  Ghilan  on  the  Cafpian  fea.  Befides  aloes,  falt-petre, 
lacque,  opium,  &c.  as  before  obferved,  it  produces  very  great 
quantities  of  rice,  which  is  fent  every  year  to  the  Moluccas, 
Sumatra,  Malabar,  an  I  Coromandel;  the  Maldiva  iflands, 
Ceylon,  Goa,  & c. —  I  hey  alfo  fend  plenty  of  fugar  to  Gol- 
conda,  Carnetteo,  Arabia,  Mefopotamia,  and  Perfia,  as  alfo 
fpices,  cotton,  the  finelt  muffins  and  callicoes,  filks  called 
Lengals,  elaches  and  herba  fluffs,  with  Indico  and  canes,  to 
Europe.  I  he  Portugueze  drbe  a  great  trade  here,  in  con- 
fedions,  pomecitrons,  a  long,  but  very  delicate,  root,  like  far¬ 
faparilla,  ambas,  ananas,  mirabolans,  'emons  and  linger.  They 
have,  from  April  to  September,  almoft  continual  rains,  ac¬ 
companied  with  tempefts,  which  occafion  inundations,  and 
do  a  great  deal  o.f  mifehief.  During  the  other  part  of  the  year, 
the  weather  is  fair,  and  cooled  by  the  north  eaft  wind;  but, 
in  December,  January,  and  February,  the  mornings  are  mifty 
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find  cold;  yet  in  December,  when  the  days 'are  fhorteft, 
they  have  the  fun  from  half  an  hour  after  fix  in  the  morning 
to  half  an  hour  after  five  in  the  evening. — The  days  are  then 
ferene  and  clear,  though  the  nights  are  cold  ;  and  this  feafon 
is  their  harveft.  Here  is  great  plenty  of  fifh,  good  fowls  for 
three  half- pence  apiece,  and  geefe  and  ducks  in  proportion. 
They  abound  with  flieep,  kids,'  and  hogs,  the  chief  food  of 
the  Europeans,  who  alfo  vidual  their  fhips  therewith. 

The  governors  here  exercife  abfolute  power,  have  all  the  tri¬ 
butes,  imports,  and  fines;  for  which  they  are  obliged  to  fur- 
nifh  the  emperor  with  horfes  and  arms;  fo  that  this  province 
is  rated  at  40,000  horfe,  and  80,000  foot,  for  it’s  quota;  and 
it’s  yearly  revenue  is  calculated  at  no  lefs,  according  to  Schou- 
ten,  than  5,000,000  fterling. 

Some  geographers  have  reprefented  Bengal  as  the  chief  city  ; 
whereas  there  is  no  fuch  town,  or  a  very  obfeure  one.  —  Mar- 
tiniere  fays,  that,  of  the  many  travels  he  had  feen  to  Indoflan, 
he  never  met  with  any  fatisfadory  evidence,  either  as  to  the 
fituation  or  exiftence  of  the  city  of  Bengal.  Our  merchants 
and  feamen,  who  have  been  there  fo  often,  know  no  fetch 
place  ;  and,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the  fituation  of  what 
is  called  by  this  name,  it  would  feem  to  be  a  town  that  bor¬ 
ders  upon  Aracan,  and  is  the  mort  eafterly  boundary  of  the 
Mogul’s  dominions,  viz. 

Chatigan,  or,  as  the  Portugueze  call  it,  Xatigam  and 
Porto  Majore,  about  50  leagues  below  Dacca,  near  the 
bottom  of  Bengal  bay.  Moll  and  Herbert  place  it  at  the 
fouth-eaft  corner  of  an  ifland,  formed  by  the  two  mofteartern 
mouths  of  the  Ganges ;  and  the  Sanfons,  on  the  weft  fide  of 
the  Cofrnin,  overagainlt  what  they  term  the  city  of  Bengal. 
The  place  is  called,  by  the  natives,  Chittagoung.  The  di- 
ftancefrom  hence  to  Sagor,  the  weftermoft  channel  of  the 
Ganges,  is,  according  to  Hamilton,  about  xoo  leagues. 
Fytch  fays,  it  is  the  chief  harbour  of  the  country;  and  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  formerly  a  place  of  conrtderable  traffic. 
It  was  the  firft  fettlement  made  by  the  Portugueze ;  but  the 
dangers  their  fhips  ran,  in  coming  hither  in  the  fouth-we'ft 
monfoons,  made  them  remove  to  Bandel  at  Huguely,  and  it 
is  now  a  poor  place,  poverty  always  being  the  conlequence  of 
the  lofs  of  trade. 

Satigan,  or  Satiga.  Mr.  Frederic,  in  his  travels,  fays, 
that,  in  his  time,  above  30  fhips  were  annually  laden  here 
with  rice,  lacque,  fugar,  long-peper,  oil  of  Zezelin,  &c. 
and  that  merchants  commonly  bought  and  freighted  veffels  at 
this  place,  to  trade  up  to  the  Ganges,  by  which  they  made 
conrtderable  advantages  ;  but  the  commerce  is  ftnee  removed 
to  Huguely. 

At  Patna,  Patena,  or  Patenaw,  where  both  the  Englifli 
and  Dutch  have  fadories  for  raw  rtlk  and  fait  petre ;  and  fome 
geographers  place  it  on  one  fide  the  Ganges,  and  others  on  the 
contrary.  The  Sanfons  place  it  on  the  eaft  of  the  Ganges, 
where  the  kingdom  of  that  name  lies,  135  miles  north-weft 
of  Dacca ;  but  it  is  placed  on  the  weft  lide  by  the  maps,  as 
Well  as  by  Thevenot,  Tavernier,  and  other  travellers.  The 
former  fays,  it  is  a  very  large  town,  in  a  pleafant  and  fruitful 
country  ;  the  latter,  that  the  Dutch,  whofe  fadory  here  is 
chiefly  for  falt-petre,  refine  it  at  a  great  town  called  Choupar, 
10  leagues  higher  up  the  Ganges.  He  makes  Patna  to  be  fix 
miles  in  length,  and  one  of  the  biggeft  cities  in  the  Indies. 
Hamilton  fays,  it  is  the  feat  of  the  prince  of  Bengal,  who  is 
always  of  the  royal  blood,  and  that  it  produces  fo  much  opi- 
unj,  that  it  ferves  all  the  countries  in  India  with  it.  It  fup- 
plies  them  alfo  with  cotton,  cotton-cloth,  fugar,  See.  that 
gold  is  dug  in  the  neighbourhood. — They  make  a  fort  of  pot¬ 
ter’s  ware  here  very  fragrant,  and  almoft  as  thin  as  paper,  for 
the  ufe  of  the  Mogul’s  feraglio,  and  the  princes  of  Indoftan. 

Bannaras,  or  Bannaron,  is  a  handfome  1-arge  city,  on  the 
eaft  fide  of  the  Ganges,  about  100  miles  above  Patna,  in  the 
road  to  Agra.  It  has  a  very  conrtderable  trade  in  callicoes  and 
rtlks,  which  the  manufadurers  dare  not  fell  ’till  ftamped  with* 
the  Mogul’s  feal,  on  pain  of  being  fined  and  baftinadoed. 
They  abound  with  plenty  of  pulfe,  and  all  forts  of  grain,  in 
the  neighbourhood  ;  and  they  have  manufadures  of  rich 
fluffs  of  gold,  filver,  and  rtlks,  of  magnificent  turbants,  fine 
girdles,  and  light  veftments,  for  the  ladies  of  the  feraglio, 
which  makes  this  of  one  the  wealthieft  towns  in  the  Indies. 

Tanda,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Ganges,  above  where  it  di¬ 
vides  into  branches,  and  about  a  league  from  the  river,  was  the 
capital  of  a  kingdom,  ’till  fubdued  by  the  Moguls,  and  is  a 
place  of  great  trade  in  cotton  and  callico. 

Soumelpore,  about  30  leagues  from  Huguely,  is  noted  for 
the  fine  diamonds  in  it’s  river  Gouel,  fuppofed  to  be  wafhed 
down  from  the  fouth  mountains  of  Golconda ;  infomuch  that, 
about  the  end  of  January,  or  the  beginning  of  February, 
when  the  water  is  clear,  after  having  been  mudded  by  the 
great  rains  that  generally  fall  in  December,  above  8000  men, 
women,  and  children,  fearch  for  diamonds  all  along  from  this 
town  to  thefe  mountains. 

Jonpoure,  ftands  on  the  fame  river  as  Soumelpore,  but  25 
miles  more  to  the  fouth.  It  is  noted  for  a  conrtderable  com¬ 
merce  in  fweet-lcented  oils,  rich  carpets,  hangings  embroi¬ 
dered  with  rtlk,  and  all  forts  of  fine  linnen. 

Laccanow,  not  far  from  Jonpoure,  drives  a  very  great  trade, 
more  efpecialiy  in  linnens. 

Vol.  I. 
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Oodce,  or  OujBA,  an  ancient  city,  on  a  river  that  runs  Into 
the  Ganges,  formerly  the  feat  of  the  Patan  ki„«,  |  a  ° 

^dr^h0r"’  for^Jr'inking- 

BMps,°boE;„°drfor' Beni ^Gaf "  "T' 

the  Knrdifti  j  Ganges,  take  m  a  pilot;  and 

the  Englilh,  Dutch,  and  breach,  have  their  refpedive  facto- 

Z  thC  Tories  of  the 
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T,  ’  ’  preieni,  ot  no  great  confideraf  on 

The  adjacent  country  is  fruitful  to  admiration  producing 
nee  wheat,  gram,  doll  callavances,  feveral  for’ts^f  pu-fe" 
an.fe,  cummin  coriander,  and  carraway-feeds,  tobacco’ 
butter,  oil,  and  bees-wax.  Their  manufadures  are  of  cot¬ 
ton,  in  fanms,  caffas  dimities,  mulmuls,  filk  and  cotton 
romals,  gurrahs,  and  lungies ;  and,  of  the  herba  (the  rind 
of  a  certain  tree,  which,  being  prepared  and  drawn  out  fine, 
works  like  rtlk,  and  is  worked  with  either  filk  or  cotton)  they 
inaiee  ginghams,  p.nafcas,  and  feveral  other  forts  of  roods 
for  exportation.  There  are  rich  Moors,  Banians,  and  Gen- 
tiles  here  1  be  town  trades  pretty  much  with  the  Maldiva 
illands,  which  having  no  rice  or  other  grain  of  their  own  pro¬ 
duct,  It  fupphes  them  with  what  neceflaries  they  want,  and 
in  return,  brings  cowries  and  cayar,  for  the  fervice  of  flbip- 
ping.  I  he  lea-fhore  of  Balafore  being  very  lo\y,  the  fhips 
ride  three  leagues  from  it,  in  four  or  five  fathom  water,  in  a 
road  which  is  rendered  fafe,  by  Cape  Palmiras,  from  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  fouth-wind.  There  is  a  very  dangerous  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  its  river,  which  is  about  12  ieagues  to  the  north  of 
Cunnaca  river.  Between  thefe  two  rivers  there  is  one  conti¬ 
nued  fanay  bay,  where  vaft  numbers  of  fea-tortoifes  refort  to 
^  eir  e§§s  >  anc^  here  are  fhoals  of  a  very  delicious  fifh 
called  pamplee,  which  are  fold  for  two-pence  a  hundred,  and 
two  of  them  are  fufficient  for  a  moderate  ftomach. 


Remarks. 


When  it  is  fa  id  the  Englifli  have  a  fadory  in  this  part,  and 
the  Dutch  in  that,  it  is  rather  to  deferibe  which  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  nations  has  the  principal  commerce  there  ;  for,  except 
m  the  particular  places  where  they  feveraily  have  forts,  and 
maintain  garnfons,  no  fadory  is  fingular  to  an  European 
nation  upon  all  the  coaft ;  but  the  feveral  nations  have  par¬ 
ticular  boufes,  or  bazars,  in  the  refpedive  cities  and  trading 
ports,  and  this  they  call  a  fadory  ;  whereas  the  main  body  of 
the  inhabitants  are  Indians,  and  the  Europeans  are  there  only 


by  the  permiffion  of  thofe  Indians,  or  of  their 


governors. 


princes  and 


BUm  C-afe,  °-  the  Portugueze  is  different  at  Goa,  whofe 
polieffion  is  their  own  in  fovereignty,  and  thev  acknowledge 
no  prince  but  the  king  of  Portugal,  though  they  have  near 
100,000  people  under  their  government;  the  reafon  whereof 
is,  becaufe  they  firft  obtained  their  fovereignty  of  the  proper 
prince,  who  then  ruled,  the  Great  Mogul  at  that  time  in  be¬ 
ing  having  not  extended  his  dominions  to  fuch  a  height  as  his 
fucceffors  have  fince  done.  The  Portugueze  thus  ftrengthen- 

i\n/ VT-S  at  ^0a’  anc^  having  taught  the  Indians  and 
Meltizes  to  live  after  the  European  manner,  they  have  pre¬ 
vented  the  Dutch  from  difpoffeffing  them,  as  they  have  done 
at  Coulang,  and  other  places  on  that  coaft. 

The  Dutch  have  fecured  themfelves,  even  more  effedually, 

utayia’  °n  °f  Java>  which,  when  they  came 

nrft  thither,  was  only  an  Indian  village,  furrounded  with  no 
more  tnan  a  pallifado  of  bamboo  canes. 

This  city  is  the  glory  of  this  ifland,  and  of  all  the  European 
lettlements  in  the  Indies.  It  is  the  center  of  all  the  ftrength 
and  commerce  of  the  Dutch  in  this  part  of  the  world,  where 

me^j3rei  •  f)ower^u^-  ai)d  have  fo  many  fubjeds,  fo  many 
1  an  s,  ingdoms,  principalities,  and  dominions,  depending 
on  them,  and  are  fo  able  to  fupport  and  proted  them,  that  it 
is  to  be  wondered  any  other  European  nation  fhould  have  the 
Jeart  footing  in  the  Indies,  and  that  the  Dutch  do  not  extir¬ 
pate  all  the  other  European  factories  out  of  the  country. 
They  have  alfo  brought  the  natives,  where  they  have  any  in¬ 
fluence,  to  cloath  in  the  European  manner,  which  has  won¬ 
derfully  increafed  their  commerce  from  Europe  thither. 

By  thefe  politic  meafures,  we  find,  that  the  Dutch  have 
rendered  their  trade  to  this  part  of  the  world  fo  important,  as 
to  ftrengthen  themfelves  there,  in  a  manner  far  fuperior  to 
all  the  reft  of  the  European  powers  put  together  ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  whenever  it  is  the  will  and  pleafure  of  their  High  Migh- 
tineffes,  they  may  monopolize,  as  it  were,  all  this  tr^de  from 
Europe  to  themfelves.  This  would  increafe  their  naviga¬ 
tion  and  brood  of  feamen  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  would 
foon  become  as  potent  in  Europe  as  they  would  then  be  in 
Afia. 


The  fame  principles  of  policy,  therefore,  which  didate  to  the 
chief  potentates  of  Europe  to  maintain  the  ballance  of  power 
among  themfelves,  do  alfo  didate  the  holding  the  ballance 
of  power  in  Afia  among  the  Europeans  fettled  in  that  part 
of  the  world ;  for,  although  fome  have  imagined,  but  never 
proved,  we  conceive,  that  the  Eaft-India  trade  of  this  na¬ 
tion  is,  upon  the  whole,  3  lofing  trade;  yet,  if  ever  Eng¬ 
land  gives  the  fame  up,  it  will  certainly  prove  a  real,  not  an 

30-  imaginary 
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imaginary  lofs  to  this  kingdom,  and  a  certain  gain  to  that 
into  whofe  fcale  of  trade  it  fhall  be  thrown  :  thus,  as  it  will 
weaken  our  navigation,  and  leffen  our  brood  of  feamen ;  fo 
it  will  ftrengthen  tliofe  who  fhall  fupplant  us. 

If  this  trade  was  really  detrimental  to  the  nation,  we  may 
reafonably  prefume  it  would  prove  the  fame  to  other  ftates 
which  have  a  {hare  therein  as  well  as  we;  unlefs  it  can  be 
{hewn  that  other  .nations  are  more  experienced  in  this  com¬ 
merce,  and  carry  it  on  to  greater  advantage  than  we  do. 
But  it  is  extraordinary  that  this  trade  fhould  prove  beneficial 
to  all  other  nations,  and  otherwife  to  us;  and  it  is  ftill  more 
extraordinary  that  upftart  nations  in  trade  fhould  be  fo 
fanguine  to  eftablifli  a  new  Eaft-India  company  *,  if  they 
were  not  morally  certain  of  it’s  proving  nationally  bene¬ 
ficial. 

#  This  alludes  to  the  endeavours  of  the  king  of  Pruffia,  to 
teftablifh  an  India  company  at  Embden,  and  make  that  a 
free  port,  under  certain  limitations,  as  has  been  rumoured. 

But  thofe  who  are  not  for  depriving  England  of  this  trade, 
yet  imagine  that  it  would  be  carried  on  more  to  the  intereft 
of  the  nation  by  being  free  and  open  to  all  his  majefty’s 
fubjefils,  than  in  the  hand  of  a  trading  company,  with  a 
large  joint-ftock,  and  with  privileges  and  immunities,  exclu- 
five  of  all  other  the  Britifli  fubjefils.  To  which,  for  the 
prefent,  I  (hall  only  obferve,  that,  while  other  nations  al¬ 
ways  have,  and  ftill  do  experience  it  to  be  for  their  intereft 
to  carry  the  fame  on  by  fuch-like  companies,  it  feems  im¬ 
politic  for  us  to  do  otherwife,  and  thereby  hazard  the  lofs  of 
a  real  gain  for  an  imaginary  greater.  This  matter,  however, 
{hall  be  confidered  under  the  article  of  East-India  Com¬ 
pany;  wherein  we  fhall  alfo  endeavour  to  fhew  how  that 
company  may  be  greatly  advantaged,  and  that  as  much  to  the 
intereft  of  the  nation  as  the  company  itfelf.  The  reafon  for 
thefe  fentiments,  under  this  head,  is  to  apprife  our  readers, 
in  fome  meafure,  of  what  they  are  to  expefit  in  the  fequel  of 
this  work ;  we  not  contenting  ourfelves  with  a  mere  narrative 
of  trade  as  it  is,  but  are  ambitious  to  fuggeft  what  may  occur 
to  us,  which  may  tend  to  the  advancement  of  that  of  our  own 
nation. 

In  the  interim,  we  fhall  only  obferve  what  meafures  the  par¬ 
liament  of  England  have  been  pleafed  to  take,  to  prevent  the 
fubjefils  of  the  crown  of  Great-Britain  from  becoming  inte- 
refted  in  any  foreign  Eaft-India  company,  and  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  our  own. 

Abftrafil  of  feveral  afils  of  parliament,  now  in  force,  which 
were  made  for  preventing  his  majefty’s  fubjefils  from  trading 
to  the  Eaft-Indies  under  foreign  commiffions,  and  from  be¬ 
ing  interefted  or  concerned  in  any  foreign  Eaft-India  com¬ 
pany  to  be  erefiled. 

By  the  following  afils  of  parliament  now  in  force,  and  which 
were  made  for  preventing  his  majefty’s  fubjefils  from  trading 
to  the  Eaft-Indies  under  foreign  commiffions,  and  from  being 
interefted,  or  concerned,  in  any  foreign  Eaft-India  company 
to  be  erefiled,  it  is  enafiled  as  follows,  viz. 

5  Geo.  I.  cap.  2i.  By  an  a  fit  paffed  in  the  fifth  year  of  his 
late  majefty  king  George  I.  all  his  majefty’s  fubjefils,  except 
thofe  licenfed  by  the  Eaft  India  company,  are  prohibited  from 
going  to  the  Eaft-Indies. — And,  to  the  end  fuch  offenders  may 
be  brought  to  juftice,  the  Eaft-India  company  are  impowered 
to  arreft  and  feize  fuch  offenders  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  to 
fend  them  to  England,  there  to  anfwer  for  the  fald  offence; 
and  every  Britifh  fubjefil  who  {hall  procure,  folicit  for,  ob¬ 
tain,  or  afil  under,  any  commiffion,  authority,  or  pafs,  from 
any  foreign  prince  or  ftate,  to  fail  or  go,  or  trade  in,  or  to  the 
Eaft-Indies,  incurs  and  forfeits,  for  every  fuch  offence,  500  1. 

7  Geo.  I.  cap.  21.  By  another  afil,  paffed  in  the  feventh 
year  of  his  late  majefty  king  George  I.  every  fubjefil  of  his 
majefty  who  fhall  go  to,  or  fhall  trade,  or  adventure  into, 
or  from  the  Eaft-Indies  (contrary  to  the  laws  in  being)  and 
{hall  be  convifiled  thereof,  in  any  of  his  majefty’s  courts  of 
record  at  Weftminfter,  is  to  pay  and  fuffer  fuch  fine  and  im- 
prifonment  as  the  court  fhall  think  fit. 

And  all  the  goods  and  merchandize  that  fhall  be  bartered,  or 
trafficked  for  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  or  purchafed  there,  by  any 
fuch  offenders,  or  that  fhall  be  found  in  his  cuftody,  or  in 
the  cuftody  of  any  other  perfon  by  his  order  or  procurement, 
are^declared  to  be  forfeited,  with  double  the  value  thereof. 

9  Geo.  I.  cap.  26.  By  an  afil  paffed  in  the  ninth  year  of  his 
late  majefty  king  George  I.  all  his  majefty  s  fubjefils  are  pro¬ 
hibited  from  fubfcribing,  'contributing  to,  encouraging,  or 
promoting,  the  raifing,  eftablilhing,  or  carrying  on,  ^any  fo¬ 
reign  company,  from,  and  after,  the  24th  day  of  June,  1722 
to  be  raifed  formed,  or  erefiled,  for  trading  to  the  Eaft- 
jiuhes,  and  from  being  interefted  in,  or  intitled  to,  any  (hare 
!n. the  or  capital,  of  fuch  foreign  company,  under  for- 

fenure  of  all  his,  her,  or  their  intereft,  m  the  capital,  princi¬ 
pal  ftock,  or  afilions,  of  any  fuch  foreign  company,  together 
with  treble  the  value  thereof.  6 

And  the  attorney-general  is  impowered  to  exhibit  bills  of 
fcomplaint  in  the  court  of  Chancery,  or  court  of  Exchequer, 
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againft  fuch  offenders,  for  the  difcovery  of  fuch  offence; 
which  difcovery  fuch  offenders  are  obliged  to  make,  on  the 
attorney- general’s  waving  in  fuch  bill  the  faid  forfeiture  of 
the  treble  value,  and  infilling  only  on  the  fingle  value  thereof  - 
and,  in  fuch  cafe,  the  fingle  value  is  to  be  decreed  to  be  paid  bv 
fuch  offender.  * 

And  th„t  every  fubjefil  of  his  majefty  accepting  of  any  truft 
or  knowing  of  any  intereft,  {hare,  part,  proportion,  or  con¬ 
cern,  which  any  other  of  his  majefty’s  fubjefils  fhall  have,  or 
be  intitled  to,  in  any  fuch  foreign  company,  and  who  fhall 
not,  within  fix  months  next  after  the  accepting  fuch  truft,  of 
coming  to  the  knowlege  of  fuch  intereft,  {hare,  proportion 
or  concern,  as  aforefaid,  truly  difcover  the  fame  in  writing 
to  the  Eaft-India  company,  or  their  court  of  direfitors,  {haft 
forfeit  treble  the  value  of  the  intereft  fo  accepted  in  truft,  or 
fo  known  and  not  difcovered,  as  aforefaid;  and  any  perfon 
making  fuch  difcovery,  is  intitled  to  a  moiety  of  the  forfeiture* 
And  all  his  majefty’s  fubjeds  (other  than  fuch  as  are  lawfully 
authorifed  thereunto)  going  to,  or  found  in  the  Eaft-Indies 
are  declared  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  mifdemeanor,  and  are 
made  liable  to  corporal  punifhment,  imprifonment,  or  fine 
for  the  fame,  at  the  diffretion  of  fuch  of  his  majefty’s  courts 
of  record  at  Weftminfter  where  the  profecution  for  fuch  of¬ 
fence  fhall  be  commenced. 

And  every  perfon  fo  offending  may  be  feized,  and  brought 
to  England,  and  committed  to  gaol  there,  by  any  one  of  his 
majefty’s  juftices  of  the  peace,  until  fufficient  fecurity  be 
given  by  natural- born  fubjefils,  or  denizens,  to  appear  in  the 
court  where  fuch  profecution  fhall  be  commenced,  to  an¬ 
fwer  the  fame,  and  not  depart  without  leave  of  the  court. 

3  Geo.  II.  cap.  14.  By  an  afil  paffed  in  the  third  year  of  his 
late  majefty,  it  is  enafiled,  That,  if  any  of  his  majefty’s 
fubjefils  (other  than  the  Eaft-India  company,  and  thofe  li¬ 
cenfed  by  them)  fhall,  diredly,  or  indireflly,  go  to,  trade 
or  venture  into,  or  from,  the  Eaft-Indies,  every  fuch  offen¬ 
der  fhall  incur  the  forfeiture  and  lofs  of  all  the  fhips  and 
ve. ^  emP^°ye^  ^uch  a  voyage,  trade,  or  adventure;  and 
alio  ail  the  goods  laden  thereupon,  or  that  were  fent  to,  ac¬ 
quired,  traded  or  adventured,  within  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  all 
the  proceed,  and  effefils  of  the  fame,  and  double  the  value 
thereof. 

BENZION,  or  BENJAMIN,  a  kind  of  gum,  which  fome 
reckon  in  the  fame  clafs  with  incenfe  and  aroma’s.  The  trees 
from  which  the  benzoin  runs  grow  plentifully  in  Cochin- 
China;  there  are  alfo  many  of  them  in  the  forefts  of  the  king¬ 
doms  of  Lao  and  Siam.  0 

This  tree  refembles  pretty  much  the  almond  tree ;  but  it’s 
leaves  are  longer,  and  roundifh  at  the  top.  The  benzoin 
runs  from  incifions  made  in  the  trunk  and  large  branches  of 
the  tree;  though  fome  authors  pretend,  without  any  reafon 
that  it  is  to  be  found  in  a  kind  of  pods,  and  is  formed  from  an 
oil,  thickened  by  the  heat  of  the  fun. 

The  grocers  and  druggifts  fell  two  forts  of  benzoin,  the  one 
in  drops,  and  the  other  in  lumps. 

The  true  benzoin  in  drops,  which  is  feldom  to  be  met  with 
in  -rrance,  and  of  which  the  people  of  the  ambaffador  of  Si¬ 
am  s  retinue  brought  a  pretty  large  quantity,  is  of  a  yellow, 
or  gold  colour  without,  and  white  within,  ftriped  with  fmall 
clear. veins,  which  are  white  and  red;  it  is  friable,  without 
any  tafte  but  of  a  fweet  and  very  aromatic  fcent.  It  is  verv 
different  from  the  benzoin  in  drops  which  is  fold  at  Paris,  and 
which  is  clear,  tranfparent,  of  a  reddifh  colour,  and  mixed 
with  white  drops,  refembling  almonds,  whence  it  is  called 
amygdaloid  benzoin.  This  latter  muft  be  chofen  with  fuch 
qualities  as  corne  as  near  as  poffible  to  thofe  above-mentioned  ; 

fe'ldo^0''6  2  *  6t  U  be  Wlthoutarff  dirt’  which  happens  but 

The  benzoin  in  lumps  is  the  moft  common  of  all,  and  is  very 
liable  to  be  adulterated  by  feveral  gums  melted  together.  In 
order  to  be  of  a  good  quality,  it  ought  to  be  very  clean,  of 
an  agreeable  fmell,  very  refinous,  and  abounding  with  white 
drops  :  that  which  is  too  black,  and  without  any  fcent,  muft 
be  abfolutely  rejefiled. 

The  beff  benzoin  grows  in  the  ifland  of  Sumatra,  at  a  place 
called  Baros,  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  the  ifland,  a  little  to 
the  north  of  the  equinoaial  line.  It  belongs  to  the  Dutch, 
who  fend  great  quantities  of  that  drug  into  Indoftan,  or  the 
.  loSu.  s  country,  for  the  Indians  there  ufe  a  great  deal  of  it 
in  their  religious  ceremonies.  This  drug  has  feveral  names ; 

1  is  ca  e  a  a  dulce,  ben  of  Judea,  benzoin  of  beninas,  and 
m  Latin,  benzoinum. 

They  get  from  the  benzoin  a  kind  of  white  flowers,  good  for 

afthmat.c  perfons,  and  an  oil,  which  is  a  fort  of  balm  for 
wounds. 

AH  forts  of  benzoin  pay  duty  of  importation  in  France  at  the 
rate  of  flx  livres  per  100  weight;  but,  when  it  has  been  depo¬ 
sed  any  where,  and  comes  from  the  Levant,  from  Barbary, 
erlia,  or  Italy,  it  is  then  reckoned  as  one  of  thofe  merchan¬ 
dizes,  on  which,  according  to  the  decree  of  the  council,  dated 
ie  i5t  o  Auguft,  1685,  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  of  their 
value  ought  to  be  raifed  ;  which  duty  is  alfo  raifed  on  the  ben¬ 
zoin  when  it  is  imported  by  Roan,  though  it  had  not  been 
depofited  any  where. 

BERCHEROIT, 
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BERCHEROIT,  or  BERKEOITS,  a  weight  ufed  at  Arch* 
angel,  and  in  all  the  dominions  of  the  czar  of  Mufcovy,  to 
weigh  fuch  merchandizes  as  are  very  heavy,  or  very  bulky, 
fuch  as  pot-alhes,  &c.  The  bercheroit  weighs  400  pounds 
of  Mufcovy,  which  amount  to  about  364  pounds  Englifii 
avoirdupoife  weight. 

BERGAMO,  a  coarfe  tapeftry,  which  is  manufactured  with 
feveral  forts  of  fpun  thread,  as  flocks  of  filk,  wool,  cotton, 
hemp,  ox,  cow,  or  goat’s-hair.  It  is  properly  a  weft  of  all 
thofe  forts  of  thread,  the  warp  of  which  is  commonly  of  hemp. 
It  is  wove  on  a  loom,  almoft  like  linnen  cloth.  Some  pre¬ 
tend  it  was  called  bergamo,  becaufe  the  people  of  Bergamo  in 
Italy  were  the  firft  inventors  of  it. 

Roan  and  Elbeuf,  citries  of  the  province  of  Normandy  in 
France,  furnifh  a  confiderable  quantity  of  bergamos  of 
all  colours,  and  mixtures  of  colours :  fome  after  the  manner 
of  the  point  of  Hungary  (point  d’Hongria);  others  with  broad 
ftripes,  worked  with  the  figures  of  flowers,  birds,  Or  other 
animals:  lome  with  broad  and  narrow  flripes,  even,  and 
without  figures  ;  others  again,  which  are  called  China’s  and 
fcales,  becaufe  they  are  worked  fo  as  to  imitate  the  point  of 
China  and  the  fcales  of  fifties.  They  make  at  Roan  a  particu¬ 
lar  fort  of  bergamo,  which  they  call  twine,  or  twifted  (tor- 
tin  in  French)  becaufe  they  ufe  twifted  wool  in  it ;  they  alfo 
make  fome  at  Touloufe. 

The  height  or  length  of  the  bergamos  is  moft  commonly  an 
ell  and  a  half,  an  ell  and  ?,  two  ells,  or  two  ells  and  a  halt 
French  meafure.  They  make,  neverthei'efs,  fome  of  two  ells 
and  three  quarters  ;  but  thefe  are  not  common,  being  feldom 
made  but  for  merchants  who  will  have  them  fo.  There  are 
of  thefe  tapeftries  fome  fine,  fome  middling,  and  fome  coarfe, 
or  common. 

Formerly  the  French  ufed  to  fend  fome  bergamos  into  foreign 
countries,  particularly  towards  the  north  :  but,  at  prefent, 
they  dre  fcarce  ulea  any  where  but  within  the  kingdom,  and 
chiefly  at  Paris,  there  being  few  tradefmen,  or  mean  people, 
in  that  great  city,  who  would  not  think  it  a  difgrace,  if,  when 
they  fet  up,  they  had  not  a  bergamo  tapeftry  in  their  rooms. 
Thefe  are  likewife  called  tapeftries  of  the  ftreet  St  Dennis,  or 
of  the  gate  of  Paris,  becaufe  there  are  more  of  them  fold  in 
that  part  of  the  town  than  any  where  elfe  in  Paris. 

They  who  trade  in  thofe  tapeftries  are  the  mercers,  upholfte- 
rers,  and  brokers ;  but  the  former  only  have  them  from  the 
places  where  they  are  manufa&ured.  See  Tapestry. 

BERKSHIRE,  a  county  in  England,  bounded  by  Hampfhire  on 
the  fouth  ;  by  Wiltfhire  and  Gloucefterfhire  on  the  weft  ; 
by  the  Thames  on  the  north,  which  divides  it  from  Bucking¬ 
ham  and  Oxfordfhire ;  and,  on  the  eaft,  by  Middlefex  and 
Surrey.  The  air  is,  in  the  general,  healthy,  and  the  foil  fertile, 
where  it  is  cultivated ;  and  the  whole  county,  which  is  as 
pleafant  as  moft  in  England,  is  well  ftored  with  cattle  and 
timber,  particularly  oak  and  beech  in  the  weftern  parts,  and 
in  Windfor  foreft.  This  county  alfo  abounds  with  wild  fowl, 
and  other  game,  as  it’s  rivers  Thames  and  Kennet,  'he  one 
on  the  north  the  other  on  the  fouth  fide  of  it,  do  with  filh, 
efpecially  fine  large  trout  and  cray-fifh. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  land  is  dearer  here  than  in  other 
parts  the  fame  diftance  from  London.  The  chief  manufac¬ 
tures  of  this  county  are  woollen  cloth,  fail-cloth,  and  malt; 
there  being  great  crops  of  barley  in  the  weft  part  of  the  county, 
particularly  the  Vale  of  White  Horfe. 

Read  1  ng.  This  town  formerly  abounded  with  many  and  very 
wealthy  clothiers.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Thomas  Cole 
went  by  the  name  of  the  rich  clothier  of  Reading  ;  and  Mr 
Kenrick,  a  merchant  of  London,  and  fon  of  a  clothier  of 
Newberry,  left  7500  1.  to  encourage  this  trade  here;  but, 
of  late  years,  this  manufacture  is  in  a  great  meafure  laid  afide 
for  that  of  malt,  which,  by  the  convenience  of  the  rivers  in 
this  county,  turns  to  great  account ;  for  the  river  Kennet  will 
bear  a  barge  here  of  no  tons;  and  then  it  is  fo  near  the 
1  hames,  that  the  largeft  they  ufe  may  come  up  to  the  town- 
bridge,  where  they  have  wharfs. 

I  hough  they  have  a  great  trade  in  the  country,  yet  their 
principal  traffic  is  by  navigation  to  London,  to  which  they 
carry  vaft  quantities  of  malt,  meal,  and  timber,  and  bring 
back  coals,  fait,  tobacco,  grocery  wares,  oils,  &c.  Some  of 
thefe  barges  will  carry  icoo  or  1200  quarters  of  malt  at  a 
time.  A  large  manufacture  of  fail-cloth  was  fet  up  here,  by 
the  late  Sir  Owen  Buckingham,  lord-mayor  of  London  ;  but 
he  dying,  and  his  fon  being  unhappily  killed  in  a  duel,  that 
manufacture  died  with  him. 

Abingdon.  7  he  feveral  ftreets  of  this  town  are  well  paved, 
and  center  in  a  fpacious  area,  where  the  rharket  is  held,  which 
is  a  confiderable  one,  efpecially  for  barley  ;  and  they  make 
great  quantities  of  malt,  which  they  fend  in  barges,  with 
other  commodities,  to  London. 

Hungerford,  ftands  on  the  river  Kennet,  and  is  famous  for 
the  beft  trout  and  cray-fifh.  But,  though  it  lies  in  the  great 
road  to  Bath,  Sic.  which  is  it’s  chief  fupport,  neither  it’s 
buildings  nor  market  are  confiderable,  it’s  trade  being  nothins, 
and  iituation  moorifh. 

Newberry,  or  Newberv.  The  manufacture  of  cloth  throve 
here  once  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
here  fiourifhed  John  VVinfchombj  commonly  called  Jack  of 
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Newberry,  one  of  the  greafeft  clothiers  that  ever  was  in  Eng-* 
land,  he  keeping  ico  looms  In  his  houfe  ;  and,  in  the  expe- 
dttion  to  blodden-1'  ield  againft  the  Scots,  marched  with  ipef 
of  his  own  men,  all  armed  and  cloathed  at  his  own  expence  ; 
and  he  built  all  the  weft  part  of  the  church.  Alfo,  Mr 
Kenrick,  the  fon  of  a  clothier  of  this  town,  and  afterwards 
a  merchant  of  London,  left  4000  1.  to  this  town,  as  well  as 
75co  E  to  Reading,  to  encourage  the  cloathing  trade.  But 
it  has  loft,  at  prefent,  moft  of  this  manufacture,  and,  in 
proportion,  the  profperity  of  the  town  has  decayed,  fince  it 
removed  to  the  weft.  However,  they  make  a  gieat  quantity 
of  fhal loons  and  druggets,  which,  with  it’s  other  trades,  ren¬ 
ders  it  ftill  a  pretty  flourtfhing  town.  It  ftands  very  pleafant- 
]y>  in  a  fruitful  plain,  with  the  river  Kennet  running  through 
it.  It  was  made  a  corporation  by  queen  Elizabeth,  and  ^is 
governed  by  a  mayor,  high-fteward,  recorder,  aldermen,  and 
capital  burgefles.  The  ftreets  ate  fpacious,  particularly  the 
market-place,  in  which  ftands  the  Guildhall.  It  is  noted, 
alfo,  for  it’s  excellent  trout,  eels,  and  cray-fifh,  and  has  all 
manner  of  provifions  in  great  plenty. 

MaidenheAd.  Here  is  a  confiderable  trade  for  malt,  meal, 
and  timber,  which  they  carry  in  their  barges  to  London. 

Okingham  is  the  chief  place  in  Windfor-Foreft,  being  a  pretty 
large,  well-frequented  town,  with  feveral  ftreets,  a  fair,  mar- 
ket-houfe;  and  a  manufacture  of  filk  ftockings  and  cloth, 
efpecially  of  the  former,  of  which  large  quantities  are  bought 
in  it’s  market. 

BERMUDAS,  or  SUMMER  ISLANDS,  lie  in  latitude  32 
north,  and  in  longitude  weft  from  London,  according  to  the 
moft  accurate  obfervations,  64.  48.  7 'hey  are  numerous, 

and  lie  pretty  contiguous  to  each  other.  Voyagers  differ  about 
their  number,  but  they  are  reckoned,  -upon  the  whole,  near 
400,  yet  the  moft  of  them  fo  fmall  and  barren,  as  to  be  un¬ 
inhabitable. 

Their  extent,  which  is  from  north-  eaft  to  fouth'- weft,  is  com¬ 
puted  but  about  20  miles,  and  their  greateft  breadth  about 
five,  and  not  above  one  eighth  part  of  them  is  inhabited.  Moft 
of  them  are  fo  inconfiderable,  that  neither  the  Spaniards,  nor 
any  other  Europeans,  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  fettle 
upon  them.  The  firft  Englilhman  that  faw  them  was  one 
May,  who  was  eaft:  on  them  by  ftrefs  of  weather,  anno  1593  ; 
but  the  account  he  gave  of  them  did  not  encourage  other  ad¬ 
venturers  to  fearch  after  them,  ’till  Sir  George  Sommers  made 
an  attempt,  and  was  fhipwrecked  upon  them,  anno  1609  : 
after  which  the  Virginia  company  fold  their  property  to  thofe 
iftands,  which  they  held  by  virtue  of  a  charter  from  king 
James  I.  to  120  perfons,  who,  about  three  years  after,  fent 
thither  one  Richard  Moore,  with  about  60  perfons.  Thefe 
landed  on  the  largeft  ifland,  where  they  built  themfelves  huts, 
which  grew,  by  degrees,  into  handfome  houfes;  and,  in  time, 
into  an  handfome  town,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  St 
George,  and  from  which  the  whole  ifland  hath  been  called 
ever  fince. 

This  is  by  far  the  moft  confiderable  of  all  the  iflands,  being 
about  16  miles  long  from  north-eaft  to  fouth- weft,  and  about 
three  in  breadth  where  broadeft,  and  is  furrounded  with  high 
and  craggy  rocks,  which  jut  a  good  way  into  the  fea,-  and 
ferve  inftead  of  a  ftrong  rampart  to  it.  But  to  it’s  natural 
ftrength  the  inhabitants  have  taken  care  to  add  feveral  good 
forts,  with  batteries,  and  other  outworks,  efpecially  towards 
the  eaft,  where  it  lies  moft  uncovered,  fo  as  to  command  all 
the  channels,  and  other  avenues,-  on  that  fide. 

The  number  of  Englifh  inhabitants  are  computed  to  be  above 
10, cob,  befides  flaves,  who  carry  on  a  tolerable  commerce 
in  tobacco  ;  but  it  is  of  fo  indifferent  a  kind,  and  fo  inferior 
to  that  of  the  other  Britifh  plantations,  that  it  bears  but  a 
fmall  price  in  proportion.  They  have,  likewife,  fome  co¬ 
chineal,  catch  pearls  on  their  coafts,  and  feme  fmall  quantities 
of  ambergreafe,  which  is  likewife  gathered  upon  their  coafts  ; 
and  in  thefe  commodities  their  trade  chiefly  confifts,  for  the 
fecurity  of  which  they  have  built  no  lefs  than  10  forts,  moft 
of  them  well  manned  and  armed,  and  all  kept  in  good  repair. 
The  country  is  chiefly  mountainous,  but  hath  fome  fertile 
plains ;  the  ground  is  of  various  colours,  but  the  brown  is 
efteemed  the  richeft  ;  the  whitifh,  or  fandy,  is  reckoned  next, 
and  the  reddrfh  the  worft,  and  not  unlike  potter’s  clay.  About 
two  or  three  feet  below  the  mould,  is  found  a  white  hard 
body,  which  feems  to  be  a  kind  of  hard  chalk,  or  pumice- 
ftone,  through  which,  however,  the  roots  of  the  trees  force 
a  paffage,  and  a  kind  of  clay  is  commonly  found  to  lie  under 
it.  Upon  the  whole,  the  foil,  though  thin  and  ftony,  is  not- 
withftanding  rich  and  fruitful  ;  but  their  water  is  generally 
brackifh  and  difagreeable,  except  rain  water,  which  they 
preferve  in  cifterns. 

The  climate  is  temperate,  yet  warm  enough  to  produce  two 
good  crops  in  a  year.  They  fow  in  July,  and  a^ain  in  Au- 
guft,  and  reap  in  December.  Their  chief  growth’  is  the  In¬ 
dian  wheat  and  tobacco,  but  they  have  fome  fine  fruits,  ef¬ 
pecially  oranges,  all  which  enjoy  a  conflant  verdure,  new 
leaves  always  fprouting  out  before  the  old  ones  fall.  The 
cedars  of  this  ifland  are  faid  to  excel  thofe  of  other  parts  of 
America,  particularly  in  their  fragrancy,  duration,  beauty, 
and  hardnels  of  their  wood  ;  and  they  are  here  in  fuch  plenty, 
that  it  anfwers  in  all  refpe&s  to  our  oak  timber;  fo  that  nos 

only 
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only  their  beft  Hoops,  brigantines,  and  other  veffels,  are  built 
with  it,  but  likewife  fome  of  their  houfes,  churches,  and 
o;her  public  buildings:  and,  with  refpcft  to  ftiips,  thofe  that 
are  built  at  Bermudas  are  reckoned  the  beft,  and  are  the  moft 
valued  throughout  all  the  Weft-Indies. 

Their  palmetto  is  no  lefs  uleful  and  common  ;  it’s  fruit, 
.  which,  in  colour,  fhape,  and  ftze,  refembles  our  damfon, 
is  very  delicious,  the  wood  ferviceable  for  building  or  fuel,  and 
the  leaves,  which  are  commonly  between  8  and  to  feet  long, 
ferve  to  make  a  light  covering  for  their  houfes. 

The  date,  or  palm  tree,  yields  likewife  air  exquifite  fruit; 
and  their  forefts  abound  with  variety  of  odoriferous  and  me¬ 
dicinal  woods,  fome  of  a  black,  others  yellow,  and  fome  of 
a  red  colour;  and  thefe  laft  bear  a  berry  of  the  ftyptic  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  lloe,  and  is  uled  by  our  Englifh  to  cure  thofe  fluxes 
with  which  they  are  commonly  affiidted  by  the  too  greedy 
eating  of  the  palm-berry,  and  other  lufcious  fruits.  But  the 
moft  remarkable  and  lingular  plant  for  ufe  is  the  red- wood, 
fo  called  from  it's  fine  tindlure,  efpecially  that  of  it’s  berry, 
which  produces  worms,  that  afterwards  turn  into  flies,  fome 
of  them  bigger  than  the  cochineal  fly  *,  and  with  a  medicinal 
virtue  far  exceeding  it. 

•  •  *  , 

*  It  has  been  affected  by  fome,  that  thefe  flies  will  afford  a  dye 
noway  inferior  to  that  of  the  cochineal ;  which,  if  true,  and 
they  could  be  plentifully  cultivated,  might  come  cheaper  to 
our  Englilh  dyers  than  cochineal. 

All  European  and  American  trees  and  plants,  likewife,  grow 
here  in  great  perfection,  e/pecially  the  palm,  mulberry,  olive, 
laurels,  barberry,  pear,  and  orange-trees,  the  latter  of  which  is 
affirmed  to  bear  the  beft  and  moft  delicious  fruit,  and  which 
ufed  to  be  brought  over  into  Europe,  but  they  have  been  dil- 
eontinued  of  late  years. 

There  are  fo  great  plenty  of  tortoifes  caught  here,  that  the 
inhabitants  make  it  their  common  food,  their  flefh  being  very 
white,  tender,  and  of  an  exquifite  tafte. — They  have,  likewife, 
great  variety  of  fowl,  both  wild  and  tame, 
f  ilh  is  here  in  fuch  great  plenty  and  variety,  both  of  the  fcaly 
and  fiieliy  kind,  that  they  have  not  found  names  for  many 
forts  of  them.  Some  whales,  alfo,  are  caught  upon  thefe 
coafts,  chiefly  in  the  months  of  February,  March,  and  April ; 
but  nil  their  attempts  for  fettling  of  a  whale-filhery  have  hither¬ 
to  proved  fruitlefs.  The  Bermudans,  heretofore,  drove  fome 
traffic  in  fperma-ceti,  and  in  the  train  or  whale-oil  ;  but  that 
branch  is  gone  into  decay,  with  fome  others,  which  has  lef- 
fened  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  their  number, 
many  of  the  younger  fort  going  to  feek  their  fortunes  elfe- 
where,  fince  the  decay  of  their  traffic. 
rj  he  country,  however,  continues  ftill  to  be  well  cultivated  ; 
and  tho’  their  whole  commerce  feems  to  be  confined  to  the 
other  parts  of  America,  which  they  furnifh  with  great  variety 
of  their  productions,  and  with  Hoops,  and  other  trading  vellels, 
which,  indeed,  is  the  moft  confiderable  branch  of  their  trade  : 
and  notwithftanding  they  do  not  receive  any  extraordinary  en¬ 
couragement  from  England ;  we  do  not  find  they  repine  much 
at  it,  but  feem  to  content  themfelves  with  the  healthinefs, 
pJeamre,  and  plenty  of  their  country,  which  they  look  upon 

as  a  late  and  quiet  retreat  from  the  cares  and  troubles  of ‘the 

other  parts  of  the  world.  They  do  not  feem  to  have  any 
ambition  to  enrich  themfelves,  which,  probably,  may  be 
owing,  m  fome  meafure,  to  the  fmall  profpeeft  they  have  of 
fucceeding  in  it,  if  they  had;  for  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but 
they  would  gladly  embrace  every  opportunity  of  improving 
their  commerce  with  Great  Britain,  from  which  they  annually 

cloathed  •ovit-h  m  nnnfo  XII  •«««.  -  -  -  I  r  ^  ^ 
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had  been  as  well  acquainted  with  this,  aird  our  other  planfa- 
tions,  as  30  years  trading  with  them  would  make  him  to 
be  the  fineft  country,  and  inhabited  by  the  beft  people5  he 
evei4  knew. 

Bermudas,  indeed,  is  become  lefs  healthy  and  pleafant  with¬ 
in  thefe  20  or  30  years,  on  account,  as  Is  fuppofed,  of  the 
dreadful  hurricanes  and  thunders,  which  are  fometinies,  fo  vi¬ 
olent  as  to  fplit  whole  rocks ;  and,  as  it  always  was,  and  ftiJJ 
is,  difficult  of  accefs,  on  account  of  the  vaft  ridges  of  rocks 
that  furround  it,  as  well  as  the  impetuoufnels  of  the  currents 
which  forcibly  carry  fnips  out  of  their  courfe,  and  the  many 
fh  ip  wrecks  which  happen  along  thefe  coafts,  it  has  leffined. 
the  trade  of  this  ifland.  But,  notwithftanding  thefe  income- 
niencies,  the  illand  is  ftill  fo  pleafant  and  healthy,  that  people 
live  to  a  great  age,  and  feldom  die  of  any  other  diftemper 
v  but  that.  h 

The  government  is  here  much  the  fame  as  in  Virginia  the 
crown  appointing  the  governor  and  council,  and  the  people 
chufing  their  reprefen tarives  to  fit  in  the  afl’embly  ;  and  thev 
are  ob/ervcd  to  have  fewer  by-laws  than  any  other  of  our 
plantations,  which,  in  all  likelihood,  is  owing  to  the  final  1 
nefs  of  their  trade.  ' 

BERNE,  a  canton  in  Switzerland,  is  bounded  on  the  north 
with  that  of  Solothurn,  and  a  part  of  the  bifhopric  of  Bafil  - 
on  the  ef.  with  Lucerne  and  Underwald  ;  on  the  fouth  with 
the  Valais,  or  \\  alliiland,  and  the  lake  of  Geneva  ;  and,  on 
'he  weft,  with  the  tranche  Compte,  and  the  county  of  Neuf- 
cbatel.  I  his  is  the  moft  fruitful,  richeft,  and  by  much  the 
large  ft  of  all  the  cantons.  The  revenues  of  it  arife  -  1  From 

th*  ands  °-l  the  fovereign.  2.  From’the'  tenths 

o.  d  e  fiuits  of  all  the  lands  of  the  canton,  except  fome  few 
lordfiups,  which  are,  by  a  particular  tenure,  exempted.  •? 
Lrom  a  certain  tax  upon  rural  lands,  which  they  call  in 
french  cenfes  foncieres.  4.  From  duties,  or  cuftoms,  on 

merchandize.  5.  From  the  produce  of  the  fale  of  fait. _ The 

firf.  article  produces  great  quantities  of  corn  and  wine,  which 
are  laid  up  in  magazines,  and  fold  out  to  the  people,  when 
the  government  thinks  fit.  The  fecond  muft  needs  run  ve.y 
high  m  fo  great  a  diftria  of  country.  The  third  is  a  tax  up- 
011  lands  which  are  not  polkifid  by  gentlemen,  like  the  taille 
m  f  ranee,  and  is  fuppofed  to  amount  annually  to  about  a 
French  lwre  per  acre  The  fourth  produces  but  little,  becaufe 

n  hCimuannefS  °f  the,ir  trade’  and  the  eafinefs  of  the  duty 
T  he  fifth  is  very  confiderable,  becaufe  the  fovereign  alone 
e.  s  it  to  the  fubjeft  by  retail,  at  what  price  he  thinks  fit 

'f1  1C  onrif-hra*.  tov  <  r-x  .,A, _ .  * 
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1  here  is  another  tax  in  ufe,  called,  in  French,  le  led,'  which 
is  a  fine,  amounting  to  the  fixth  part  of  the  full  value  of  any 
parcel  of  land,  or  ellate,  payable  by  the  buyer  of  every  eftate 
to  the  fovereign.  As  the  fale  of  corn  and  wine,  in  which 
thefe  revenues  chiefly  confift,  ig  more  or  lefs,  according  to 
the  price  they  bear;  and  as,  in  cheap  feafons,  the  fovereign 
fells  none  at  all ;  lt  happens  that,  for  fome  years  together, 
tney  put  little  or  no  money  into  the  treafury,  and,  at  other 
times,  lay  up  in  one  year  the  revenue  of  many.  The  pea- 
fants  m  this  canton  are  generally  rich,  efpecially  on  the  Ger¬ 
man  fide;  ana,  as  they  pay  no  duties  to  the  public,  and  the 
ioil  has,  as  well  as  requires,  great  cultivation,  it  is  com¬ 
mon  for  them  to  have  eftates  to  the  value  of  10, coo  crowns, 
and  fome  to  the. value  of  100,000.  They  get  a  great  deal  of 
money  by  breeding  horfes.  They  have  fome  fountains  of 
lalt-water,  but  the  making  of  the  fait  confumes  fo  much  wood 
that  it  has  not  turned  to  account.  Though  the  fubjefts  of 
the  ftate  are  rich,  the  public  itfelf  is  poor;  and,  though 
they  could  oppofe  a  fudden .  invafion,  yet  their  unkindly  foil 
requires  fuch  a  number  of  hands  to  cultivate  it,  that  they 
could  not  fpare  any  for  a  long  war.  J 


cloathed  with  our  manufaau.es  and  '  u  S  r7  C°Uld  n0t  lpare  any  for  a  3ong  war- 

-  a“  •their  direts  kWs  of  *• «°  <£  to^hem  I  ‘s  ssr- 


*  .u  •  ,•  ...  - - ’  “““  smug  no  ucner  utemus 

m  all  their  divers  kinds  of  works  but  fuch  as  are  fent  to  them 

fiom  hence:  fo  that,  with  refpea  to  traffic,  the  whole  ad¬ 
vantage  lies  on  the  fide  of  England.  But,  were  all  due  en¬ 
couragement  given  to  the  Bermudans,  there  is  very  great  pro¬ 
bability  that  feveral  eftimable  commodities  might  be  raffed 
among  them,  which  would  capacitate  them  to  take  much 
greater  quantities  of  manufadures  from  their  mother-country 

1  here  are  two,  in  particular  for  whiVh  I  11115  1CVC™  ^irs  in  a  year, 

to  be  more  naturally  circumftanced  than  any  other  of  the  I  Tha.t  .part.  of'the  R°man,  or  French  country,  or  Pais  de  Vaux, 
Britifli  plantations,  viz.  filk  and  cochineal,  udiich  are  not  n  T-’  bank,s.upo"  the  lake  of  Geneva,  produces  a  white  wane, 
. . .  -  ’  '  ’  n  3re  not  1  that  is  equally  palatable  and  wholfome,  and  is  called  vin  de 


tered  into  partnerfliip  with  fome  of  the  city  tradefmen,  and 
mtrouuced  certain  manufadures  of  fluffs;  but  fome  doubt 
whether  they  have  not  done  more  harm  than  good,  by  the 
mtrodudion  of  the  French  modes  and  luxury,  in  room  of  the 
ancient  Helvetic  fimplicity  and  frugality. 

Sauren,  has  feveral  fairs  in  a  year. 


•  itif^  Plantations  viz.  filk  and  cochineal,  which  are  not 
-nconfiderabie  articles  of  commerce.  And  it  was  with  this 

dnT  ‘  La  merchant  of  the  metropolis  of  Lon¬ 

don  colkded,  forth  few  years  ago,  an  account  of  all  that  had 

c'ufedh1 W,-atnWtS  ^  be-met  With  uP°n  that  hea^>  and 
u  ed  it  to  be  digefted  and  printed,  and  fent  to  be  diftributed 

at  hls  own  expence,  in  Carolina  and  the  Bermudas ;  which  is 

,u  h  an  mftance  of  public  fpirit  as  deferves  to  be  mentioned 

h  honour,  and  is  well  worthy  to  be  imitated.  A  few  ae- 

tions  SandtCT-  °f  th«  kind’  fuPP°rted  by  P^per  fubfcr^- 
Stum  to  r  fome  diverfions  only, 

the  means  of  ZX  i  f  ^  t0  the  Pub,ic>  and  prove 

and  there.  We  ma^add  hapPy  both  here 

habitants  of  that  Sd  fm  ^  «- 

honeftyand  fair  trading  which  theT  lnS^UIty!  and  Specially 
maintained  above  al l  ot  othe  piantad  ^  always 

to  a  peculiar  regard ; 


ia  cote.  As  loon  as  the  vintage  is  over,  they  flfip  off  their 
wine  upon  the  lake  of  Geneva,  which  furnifhes  all  the  towns 
that  he  upon  the  borders.  What  they  defign  for  other  parts 
of  the  country  they  unload  at  Vevay,  and,  after  about  half 
a  day  s  land-carnage,  convey  it  into  the  river  Aar,  which 
brings  it  down  the  ftream  to  Berne,  Solothurn,  and,  in  fhort, 
diftnbutes  it  through  all  the  richeft  part  of  Switzerland  ;  and, 
by  means  of  this  navigation,  the  wine  comes  very  cheap,  not¬ 
withftanding  the  great  diftance  of  the  palces  where  it  ‘is  fold 
from  the  vineyards. 

The  markets  and  fairs  of  Bex  are  well  frequented.  Near  the 
town  is  virgin  fulphur,  good  for  the  nerves,  and  three  falt- 
pits  ;  one  at  Levieux,  half  a  league  above  Bex  ;  the  fecond 
at  Roche,  between  \  illeneuve  and  Aigle ;  and  the  third  at 
i  anex  mountain,  where  are  fprings  of  fait  water.  They  were 
ifeovered  near  2oo  years  ago  ;  but,  while  they  were  in  pri¬ 
vate  hands,  turned  to  no  account,  ’till  the  lords  of  Berne 

bought 
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bought  them,  and  they  have  Co  improved  them,  that  they 
make  three  times  the  fait  they  did  50  or  60  years  ago,  and 
have  reduced  the  price  of  it  to  three  half-pence  a  pound. 

At  V illeneuve,  is  a  very  fine  trout-fifhery,  which  brings  a 
great  revenue  to  the  lordfhip. 

Montreux,  is  a  parifh  confining  of  a  fcore  of  villages  and 
hamlets,  difperfed  among  thefe  mountains,  where  their  vines 
are  planted  in  rows,  and  not  confufedly,  as  jn  other  places, 
and  the  inhabitants  both  of  this,  and  of  the  government  of 
Aigle,  have  always  wine  to  fell  earlier  than  their  neighbours. 

Vevay  is  a  pretty  large  and  flourifhing  town,  with  a  confider- 
able  trade,  by  the  refort  of  the  Savoyards,  the  Valefians,  and 
mountaineers,  who  come  hither  to  fell  their  commodities, 
and  it  Hands  in  a  very  pleafant,  fruitful  country,  with  a 
good  air. 

At  Lalay  is  a  bath,  which  draws  many  people  to  it  in  the 
fummer. 

The  country  of  La  Vaux  may  be  faid  to  be  altogether  a  vine¬ 
yard,  which  produces  the  ftrongeft  wine  of  all  the  canton  of 
Berne.  Ehe  chief  of  the  parifhes  is  Cully,  noted  for  the 
belt  wines  in  this  country. 

Morges  is  a  very  handfome,  modem-built  town,  and,  by 
means  of  its  fpacious  harbour,  fine  key,  and  warehoufes,  has 
a  fhew  of  greater  trade  than  any  other  town  on  the  lake,  for 
the  articles  of  traffic  between  France  and  Geneva  are  landed 
here. 


In  the  neighbourhood  of  St  Prez  there  is  a  mineral  Ipring  of 
great  reputation,  which  draws  much  company  thither. 

The  country  on  the  coaft  of  the  lake,  which  is  therefore  called 
La  Cote,  part  of  which  is  included  in  the  bailiwic  of  Mor¬ 
ges,  and  that  called  la  V aux,  abovementioned,  are  the  two 
beft  vineyards  in  the  13  cantons.  The  wine  de  la  Vaux  is 
the  molt  fparkling,  the  brifkeft,  and  the  molt  palatable ;  but 
the  wine  de  la  Cote  is  the  wholfomeft,  and,  though  not  Co 
fprightly  as  the  other,  will  better  bear  the  carriage.  It  is 
exported  to  Holland,  Brandenburgh,  Italy,  &c.  and  as  much 
elteemed,  for  it  s  delicate  flavour,  as  the  belt  wines  of  Cham¬ 
pagne  and  Burgundy.  It  is  a  white  wine,  of  which  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  this  canton  drink  to  excels  without  the  leall  in¬ 
convenience. 

The  bailiwic  of  Morges  is  full  of  lordfhips,  all  which  are, 
generally  fpeaking,  full  of  corn  and  wine,  &c.  That  which 
is  produced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  is  tolerably 
good,  but  the  wine  de  la  Cote  excels  it  by  far,  particularly 
that  about  Rolle  and  Burfins.  3 

At  the  town  of  Rolle  are  abundance  of  the  beau  monde,  who 
are  drawn  hither,  efpecially  in  the  fummer  time,  not  only 
by  the  mineral  waters  at  both  ends  of  the  town,  which  are 
in  great  vogue,  but  alfo  by  it’s  advantageous  fituation,  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill,  where  is  an  excellent  vineyard. 

Nyon  is  very  well  fituate  for  trade,  not  only  by  reafon  of  it’s 
neighbourhood  to  Geneva,  and  it’s  harbour  on  the  fine  lake 
but  by  it’s  communication  with  Burgundy,  from  whence 
there  is  a  refort  to  it’s  fairs,  and  very  often  to  it’s  weekly 

•  markets.  1 

Prangin  is  noted  for  it’s  mineral  waters,  which  are  very  much 
in  requeft  in  the  fummer  feafon.  1 

Yverduh  has  a  public  granary,  a  flourifhing  trade,  and  a  fmall 
harbour,  formed  by  a  canal,  which  receives  the  Orbe  to¬ 
gether  with  warehoufes,  and  a  cuftom-houfe.  It’s  lake  is  very 
convenient  for  tranfporting  it’s  commodities.  The  inhabi- 
tants  are  generally  in  good  circumftances,  and  had  once  a 
manufacture  of  filk. 

At  Moult  on  are  four  fairs  in  a  year,  but  they  are  not  near  fo 
much  frequented  as  they  were  formerly  for  a  long  time. 

The  people  of  the  Pais  de  Vaux  are  fo  lazy,  that  German 
peafants  come  hither  every  day  to  hufband  their  lands,  and, 
either  by  taking  farms,  or  by  their  good  fervice  to  fuch  as 
keep  them  in  their  own  hands,  they  get  a  good  deal  of  money. 

The  chief  produdt  of  the  bailiwic  of  Morat  is  wine,  though 
it  is  none  of  the  beft.  They  have  cabbages  of  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  fize,  of  which  they  lend  hundreds  of  cart-loads  to 
Berne. 


BERRY,  a  territory  of  Orleanois,  near  the  center  of  France. 
This  territory  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Orleanois,  properly 
fo  called  ;  on  the  {eaft  by  Nivernois;  on  the  fouth  by  Bour- 
bonois  and  Upper  Marche ;  and,  on  the  weft,  by  Poiftou. 
The  air  here  is  very  temperate,  and  the  foil  produces  wheat, 

vv'ne*  i'1  fome  places,  is  not  inferior  to  that 

of  Burgundy ;  but,  in  other  places,  it  is  not  by  far  fo  good 
and  very  weak.  The  paftures  abound  with  Iheep,  the  wool 
of  which  is  very  fine.  This  country  produces  alfo  a  great 
deal  of  hemp  and  flax.  They  fay  that  there  are,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Berry,  feveral  mines  of  iron  and  filver,  but  they  are 
mtirely  negleded.  There  are  quarries  of  ftone  at  half  a 
league  s  diftance  from  Bourges,  which  are  of  great  ufe.  In 
the  parifh  of  St  Hilary,  near  Vierron,  there  is  a  mine  of 
oker,  which  ferves  for  melting  of  metals,  and  for  dyings, 
and  which  is  of  great  ufe,  there  being  but  little  of  that 
mineral  in  the  kingdom.  They  make  here  a  great  quantity 
of  thick  woolen  cloth,  called,  from  this  province,  draps  de 

Sources,  though  of  large  extent,  is  very  thinly  peopled,  the 
^V^O! ° j Wlll£h  thc>r  havi'n3  110  maimer  of  trade  here  j 


which  is  owing,  according  to  Monfieur  La  Martiniere,  to  a 
privilege  granted  by  Lewis  XI.  to  the  inhabitants,  by  which 
every  perlon  who  has  once  bore  the  office  of  mayor,  or  eche- 
vin,  or  alderman,  is  reputed  a  gentleman,  and,  after  that,  a.Q 
weak  enough  to  defpife  trade,  which  impoverifhes  them.  1  he 
citizens  of  Bourges  have  four  great  privileges,  as  Du  Chefne 
informs  us,  1  I  hat  their  goods  cannot  be  confifcated.  2, 
1  hey  are  free  from  garrifons  and  winter  quarters  2  Their 
eflates  pay  nothing  to  the  king.  4.  Thofe  who  pofie'fs  lord- 
fhips  are  exempted  from  the  ban  and  arriere- ban,  viz  from 
jerving  in  the  kings  armies,  whether  they  hold  immediately 
from  the  crown,  or  mediately  from  fome  other  lord.  ' 

At  the  barony  of  Ch ateau-Neuf,  the  lord  levies  the  faille 
together  with  the  king,  upon  all  the  citizens,  peafants,  and 
inhabitants,  the  licheft  of  whom  are  obliged  to  pay  five  pence 
each  every  year  to  the  lord,  and  the  others  fomething  lefs 
according  as  they  are  able.  0  ~  3 

The  trade  of  Mehun  confifts  in  wool,  flax,  and  other  mej> 
chandizes,  arid  they  keep  here  two  fairs  every  year. 

The  inhabitants  of  Vierron  are  the  molt  induftrious  and  nioft 
laborious  of  the  whole  province.  Their  chief  trade  confifts 
in  wood,  and  in  woolen  cloth  and  ferges,  manufactured 
here. 

Bois-Bedle  is  an  independent  and  fovereign  principality,  the 
lords  of  which  have  always  enjoyed  the  rights  and  prerogatives 
of  fovereign  princes,  having  caufed  money  to  be  coined  in 
their  own  name,  with  their  image  ftamped  upon  it.  They 
have  alfo  granted  letters  of  grace,  pardon,  renfilfion,  and  abo¬ 
lition^.  All  thefe  privileges  havp  been  confirmed  by  Henry 
the  Great,  Lewis  XIII.  and  Lewis  XIV.  T  he  city,  there¬ 
fore,  with  it’s  diftridl,  are  free  from  tailles,  gabelles.  aids, 
and  all  kind  of  taxes.  b 


Issoudon  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  river  Theols,  the 
lower  of  which  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  merchants  and  tradef- 
men’  The  trade  here  confifts  in  cattle,  woolen  cloths,  and 
diuggets,  woven  and  knit  hofe,  and  hats,  manufactured  in 
this  city,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  but  their  chief  trade 
confifts  in  timber,  with  which  they  fupply  the  adjacent  coun¬ 
tries.  As  the  inhabitants  have  always  diftinguifhed  them- 
felves  by  their  zeal  and  fidelity  fo  the  French  kings,  they  are 

exempt  from  ‘the  ban  and  arriere-ban,  taille,  and  auarterino- 
of  foldiers.  ® 

The  territory  of  Chateau-Roux  is  one  of  the  moft  barren 
fpots  of  ground  in  all  France,  moft  of  the  lands  confifting.  of 
forefts,  ponds,  and  heaths,  which  is  not  worth  the  while 
to  cultivate.  However,  the  wood  of  the  forefts  affords  fuel 
to  the  forges ;  the  fifli  of  the  ponds  is  fold  in  Berry  and  Ton- 
raine  j  and  the  heaths  afford  food  for  cattle,  of  which  they 
have  heie  a  great  trade.  There  is,  in  this  city,  a  manu¬ 
factory  of  woollen  cloth,  which  is  one  of  the  moft  confider- 
able  in  the  kingdom,  and  affords  employment  to  above  io,oqc> 
perfons,  both  within  the  town  and  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  territory  of  Blanc,  likewife,  is  very  barren,  but  contains 
a  great  many  woods  and  forges,  and  a  vaft  number  of  ponds. 
Though  the  river  Creufe  be  not  navigable  here,  yet  they  ufe 
it  to  fend  down  floats  of  timber  to  the  neighbouring  towns. 
BERWICKSHIRE  is  bounded  on  the  fbuth  with  T weed  and 
Teviotdale;  on  the  north  by  Lothian  ;  on  the  weft  by  Twep- 
dale  ;  and,  on  the  eaft,  it  is  wafhed  by  the  German  ocean. 
Tis  the  fouth-eaft  fhire  of  all  Scotland,  being  divided  from 
the  town  of  Berwick  by  the  Bound-Rod,  and  from  Northum¬ 
berland  by  the  river  Tweed,  which  runs  between  them  fpr 
about  eight  miles,  and  rifes  out  of  the  fame  traft  of  hills,  as 
the  Clyde  and  the  Anand.  It  runs  fwift  between  hills  through 
Tweedale  foreft  and  Teviotdale ;  and,  before  it  pafles  info  the 
ocean, shas  mpafured  miles.  Templeman’s  Survey,  which 

divides  it  into  Mers  and  Lauderdale,  makes  it  30  miles  in 
length,  and  16  in  breadth,  with  an  area  of  338  fquarp  miles, 
T  he  General  Atlas  makes  it  30  eaft  ajid  welt,  and  22  where 
broadeft  foyth  and  north,  including  Lauderdale.  The  editor 
of  Camden  divides  it  into  three  parts  viz.  Mers,  Lammer- 
moor,  and  Lauderdale,  He  fays,  the  Mers  is  a  pleafant  low 
ground,  open  to  the  influence  of  the  fun,  and  guarded  from 
ftorms  by  Lammer-moor  :  fo  that  ’tis  a  fruitful  foil,  abound¬ 
ing  with  corn  and  pulfe,  but  efpecially  bay. 

Lammer-moor  is  a  great  traCt  of  hills  on  the  north  fide 
of  the  fhire,  above  16  miles  long  and  at  leaft  6  in  breadth, 
feeding  multitudes  of  fheep  and  black  cattle.  In  the  fum- 
mpr-time,  ’tis  particularly  noted  for  pafturage  ;  and  for 
plenty  of  partridges,  moor-fowl,  plover,  dotterels,  and  other 
game  ;  but  the  product  of  it’s  foil  does  not  bear  fuch 
a  price  as  that  of  others,  and  therefore  is  not  reckoned  fo 
good. 

Lauderdale  is  a  traCl  lying  on  each  fide  of  the  water  of 
Lauder,  abounding  with  pleafant  vallies,  hills,  and  woods, 
and  well  ftored  with  corn  and  pafturage. 

The  {hire  of  Berwick,  in  general,  is°very  fruitful  in  corn  and 
grafs,  abounds  with  fheep,  black  cattle,  and  horfes,  and  has 
many  feats  of  perfons  of  quality.  The  moft  fruitful  and  po¬ 
pulous  parts  are  thofe  that  lie  on  the  Tweed,  and  the  lefler 
rivers  Whitewater,  Blackwater,  and  the  Eye.  The  fuel  pf 
the  common  people  is  turf  and  peat,  but  the  gentry  have 
coals  from  Northumberland.  It  is  well  iuppiigd  with  fifh. 
from  the  fea  and  it’s  rivers. 
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Duns,  a  burgh  of  barony,  a  pretty  large  populous  town,  of 
the  beft  trade  in  the  county,  and  {lands  on  a  riling  ground 
in  the  center  of  the  {hire. 

Eymouth,  Aymouth,  or  Haymouth,  a  good  fifhing 
town,  the  only  port  in  the  {hire  for  {hipping,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Eye,  and  has  a  weekly  market. 

Caldstream,  or  Coldstream,  a  market-town  clofe  by  the 
Tweed. 

Greenlaw  is  a  burgh  of  regality,  with  a  weekly  market,  and 
is  the  chief  burgh  of  the  {hire. 

Eyton,  or  Aton,  {lands  on  the  fame  river  as  Eyemouth,  is  a 
large  pleafant  village,  and  has  an  annual  fair.  The  people 
here  are  as  perfe&ly  Scots,  as  if  it  was  ioo  miles  north  of 
Edinburgh. 

Cockburn’s-path,  or  Cobber’s-path,  Hands  near  the  coafl, 
where  it  has  fometimes  a  great  herring-fifhery.  It  has  alfo  an 
annual  fair. 

BERYL,  BERYLL,  or  BERYLLUS,  a  precious  Hone,  tran- 
fparent  like  cryftal.  It  is  found  in  the  mines  of  the  Indies, 
and  is  alfo  to  be  met  with  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates. 
There  are  feveral  forts  of  beryls ;  they  reckon  even  ten  fpe- 
cies  of  it.  The  moft  valuable  are  the  beryl,  the  chryfoberyl, 
and  the  chryfoprafin. 

The  beryl  inclines  a  little  to  a  fea- green,  whence  it  was 
called  in  Latin  aqua  marina,  under  which  name  we  have 
mentioned  it.  To  make  it  more  fparkling  and  bright,  it 
mud  be  cut  facet- wife;  for  the  policing  gives.it  no  bright- 
nefs,  after  what  manner  foever  it  be  cut. 

The  chryfoberyl  is  paler,  and  inclines  fomewhat  to  a  gold 
colour. 

The  chryfoprafin  partakes  more  of  the  green. 

Some  think  that  the  beryl  is  the  diamond  of  the  ancients  ; 
and  it  is  certain,  that  fome  modern  jewellers,  though  very 
fkilful,  have  fometimes  miftaken  the  one  for  the  other. 

There  are  fometimes  fuch  large  pieces  of  beryl  found,  that 
they  may  ferve  to  make  very  fine  vafes.  It  is  faid  there  are 
great  quantities  of  them  in  Cambaya,  Martaban,  Pegu,  and 
the  i/land  of  Ceylon. 

The  properties  of  the  beryl  were  very  confiderable,  accord 
ing  to  the  ancient  naturalifts  and  philofophers.  It  was  pro¬ 
per  to  make  men  avoid  the  fnares  of  their  enemies ;  to  raife 
the  courage  of  the  fearful;  to  cure  the  difeafes  of  the  eyes, 
and  the  pains  in  the  ftomach.  At  prefent  it  has  none  of 
thofe  good  qualities,  becaufe  people  are  no  longer  fimple 
enough  to  believe  it  has  them. 

Dr.  Woodward,  in  his  Methodical  Difpofition  of  Foffils,  print¬ 
ed  at  the  end  of  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  the  Earth,  makes  the 
beryl  in  the  clafs  of  Hones,  of  the  2d  fpecies,  2d  fort,  and 
then.  11.  among  thofe,  which  have  fine  colours,  and  are 
tranfparent.  That  celebrated  and  learned  Englishman  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  beryl  of  the  lapidaries  is  a  fort  of  fine  corne¬ 
lian,  more  tranfparent  than  the  common  cornelian,  and  of 
a  deeper  red.  That  of  the  ancients  was  quite  different;  it 
was  of  a  bluifii  green,  and  is  probably  the  fame  with  our 
aqua  marina. 

BESISTAN,  or  BERSTEN.  Thus  at  Conflantinople,  A- 
drianople,  and  in  fome  other  towns  within  the  Grand  Signior’s 
dominions,  they  call  thofe  places  where  the  merchants  have 
their  fliops,  and  expo fe  their  merchandizes  to  fale.  Each 
fort  of  merchants  have  their  particular  befifian,  which  muH 
alfo  be  underHood  of  the  workmen,  all  thofe  of  the  fame  trade 
working  in  the  fame  place.  1  hele  befiflans  are  commonly 
large  galleries,  vaulted  over,  whofe  gates  are  {hut  every  night 
Sometimes  the  wardens  and  keepers  of  the  befiflans  will  an- 
fwer  for  the  merchandizes,  on  paying  them  a  very  moderate 
perquifite  for  each  {hop. 

There  are  two  befiflans  at  Conflantinople,  the  old  and  the 
new  one. 

The  old  one  was  built  in  the  year  1461,  under  the  refon  of 
Mahomet  II.  There  are  but  few  fine  merchandizes  m  it. 
irlerc  they  fell  all  forts  of  weapons,  efpecially  fabres,  as  like- 
wile  horfe-harnefs,  indifferent  enough,  though  forne  of  it  are 
inriched  with  filver,  gold,  and  precious  ftones. 

7  he  new  befifian  is  defigned  for  all  forts  of  merchandizes,  and 
yet  one  hardly  fees  there  any  thing  but  the  fineft  and  richeft 
works  :  as  plate,  furs,  vefts,  carpets,  and  fluffs  of  gold,  filver 
idk,  and  goat’s-hair ;  nor  are  precious  ftones  and  porcelaine’ 
or  China  wares,  wanting  there. 

7'his  befiftan,  which  is  alfo  called  the  great  befiftan  is  a 
round  building,  ail  of  free  ftone.  It  has  four  gates,  which 
are  never  opened  but  in  the  day-time.  In  the  night  a  watch 
is  locked  up  m  it,  for  the  lecurity  of  the  fliops.  Each  branch 
or  trade,  or  trading  company,  has  a  place  afligned,  out  of 
w  rich  no  perfon  can  fell,  nor  even  expofe  to  fale  the  fame 
for, s  of  merchandizes.  The  Englifh,  French,  and  Dn”h 
nrerchams,  ha»e  their  fir  ops  for  drapery  goods  in  this  be- 

Merchandizes  are  very  fafe  in  fuch  places,  the  gales  of  which 
are  always  firm  bet.mes.  ThcTnrkilh  merchants  who  have 
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the  water  to  the  (uiLb’plra  and  1  1"  ‘  ’=i  c,eninS  beyond 
See  Bazar.  ’  and  r£tQm  thc  l!e«  morning. 

The  btfiftsns  of  Adrianople  are  very  fine,  efpecially  that 
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where  the  fluffs  are  fold,  and  that  in  which  are  the  flioe- 
makers  {hops. 

BESOAR.  See  Bezoar. 

BESORCH,  a  coin  of  tin,  or  of  fome  alloyed  metal,  current 
at  Ormus  at  the  rate  of  about  parts  of  a  farthing  fterlino- 
Ten  befoichs  are  worth  one  pays,  4  pays  one  fondis,  10  pays 
one  ebay,  about  4  pence  farthing  and  half  a  farthing  Encflifli  • 

20  pays  one  mamoudi,  8  pence  3  farthings  Englifli ;  2ma- 
moudis  1  abafli,  or  17  pendfe  half  penny;  25  pays  make  a 
larin ;  5  Lrins  a  reale,  or  rixdollar;  and  100  mamoudis  a 
toman.  They  reckon  at  Ormus  by  tomans,  as  they  do  in  ' 
Holland  by  pounds  de  grofs. 

BETEL,  a  plant  in  great  repute  all  over  the  eaft,  efpecially 
in  the  Indies,  where  there  is  an  incredible  confuinption  and 
trade  of  it. 

This  plant,  which  is  pretty  much  like  the  flirub  that  hears  the 
pepper,  is  fo  weak,  that  it  wants  a  prop  to  fupport  it,  as  it 
grows  up.  Its  leaves  are  like  thofe  of  ivy,  but  more  tender 
and  are  full  of  a  red  juice,  which  the  people  of  the  eaft  ima¬ 
gine  is  very  good  to  comfort  the  heart,  to  fallen  the  tetth 
and  to  make  the  breath  fweet  and  agreeable.  ’ 

The  Indians  are  continually  eating,  or  rather  chewing,  the 
leaves  of  this  plant,  with  Jlices  of  the  arech-nut.  It  is  this 
that  renders  their  lips  fo  red,  and  their  teeth  of  fo  black  a  co¬ 
lour,  which  it  is  well  known  they  prefer  before  the  whitenefs 
of  the  teeth  of  the  Europeans. 

Monfieur  Garcin  afferts,  that  this  is  a  miflake;  the  juice  of 
the  betel-leaves  not  being  red  :  and  that  it  is  the  arech-nut 
alone,  which,  when  chewed,  renders  the  fpittle  red. 

7'he  trade  of  betel-leaves  is  very  confiderable.  A  great  num¬ 
ber  of  fubftamial  merchants  are  concerned  in  it,  who  keep 
feveral  flrips  to  tranfport  that  drug  almoft  over  all  the  eaft, 
where  it  is  fo  much  in  ufe,  that  both  the  great  men  and  the 
common  people,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  are  never  without 
their  box  of  betel.  They  offer  fome  of  it  to  one  another 
whenever  they  meet;  and  it  is  a  ceremony  eftablilhed,  as 
well  among  the  men  as  among  the  women,  to  offer  it  to  one 
another  in  all  their  vifits,  and  th?y  would  look  upon  it  as  an 
affront,  either  not  to  be  regaled  with  it,  or  to  refufe  it,  when 
offered.  What  renders  this  trade  eafy,  is  the  property 

Tee  ARECKbete  'kaVeS  haVC  °f  keeping  a  grCat  Wh''le  S00d* 
BEURT-SCHEEPEN,  or  BEURT-SCHUYTEN  wh'ich 

may  be  tranfiated  into  Englifh,  turn-fliips,  or  turn-boats.' 

I  hus  they  cal!,  at  Amfterdam,  thofe  {hips  that  go  to  fea  or 
veffds  or  boats  that  fail  only  on  rivers,  or  frefti  water  and 
have  the  exclufive- privilege  to  take  in  goods  for  feveral  cities 
both  within  and  without  the  foven  provinces.  They  are  thus 
called,  becaufe  every  mafter  of  a  veffel  is  obliged  to  load  and 
put  off  in  his  turn,  for  the  place  for  which  it  is  bound ;  which 
is  regulated  and  fettled  by  the  dire&ors  of  the  company  of 
boatfmen,  or  watermen.  1 

The  privileged  piaces  for  the  {hips  are,  for  France,  Roan, 
and  St.  Vallory ;  for  England,  London.;  for  Germany,  Ham¬ 
burgh  and  Bremen.  There  are  alfo  fuch  veffels  for  Middle- 
burg  in  Zealand,  for  moft  of  the  towns  in  Brabant  and  Flan¬ 
ders,  and  for  almoft  all  the  cities  in  the  foven  provinces. 

This  is  extremely  convenient  for  the  merchants  of  Amfter¬ 
dam,  who  have  not  merchandizes  or  goods  enough  to  load  a 
whole  {hip  or  veffel,  and  who  by  paying  freight,  as  it  is  re¬ 
gulated  by  the  ordonnances,  have,  by  thofe  veffels,  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  fending  to  all  thofe  places  as  many  or  as  few  mer¬ 
chandizes  as  they  pleafe.  ^ 

Every  one  of  thefe  veffels,  or  boats,  has  its  fixed  place  in  one 

°£r  1  c.an®k  c*ly»  or  in  the  harbour;  and  cannot  fet 

oft  but  in  its  turn,  and  when  it  is  fully  loaded. 

U  hen  a  merchant  has  merchandizes  enough  to  load  one  or  ‘  - 

mote  of  thefe  fhips  or  veffels,  for  one  of  thofe  privileged 
places,  he  is  at  liberty  to  agree  for  the  freight  with  the  maf¬ 
ter  of  the  flnp  or  veflel,  without  conforming  himfelf  to  the 
regulations ;  and  he  may  chufe  fuch  {hips,  and  fuch  mafters, 
or  boatfmen,  as  he  pleales,  though  it  be  not  their  turn  to  fet 
oft,  but  he  mu  ft  firft  know  from  the  foperiors  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  whether  they  will  permit  it ;  becaufe,  in  cafe  the  mafter 
or  boat. man  were  not  a  burgher  of  Amfterdam,  if  another  who 
was  one,  fbould  offer  himfelf,  the  latter  would  be  preferred. 

JLeave  being  given,  the  merchant  who  wants  to  load  a  vef- 

e  ,  ought. firft  to  make  his  declaration  to  the  commiffaries  in 
toe  following  form : 


Gentlemen,  Commiffaries  of  the  navigators  without  the  coun¬ 
try,  1  defire  you  to  give  leave  to  Mafter  N.  N.  to  load  (for 
Roan  for  inftance)  on  condition  that  he  {hail  take  in  no 
merchandizes  but  for  me  alone. 

At  Amfterdam  the  — ,  &c.  I.  p.  R. 


J,  dtC  auau0n  L1S  giVen  to  the  mafier  or'boatfman  of  the 
veffel  which  has  been  freighted,  or  which  is  defigned  to  be 

reighted  ;  the  mafter  or  boatfman  carries  it  to  the  commiffa¬ 
ries,  who  thereupon  deliver  the  permit  or  leave  to  him.  In 
cale  of  a  refufal,  which  happens  but  feldom,'  the  only  remedy 
is  to  look  for  another  mafier  or  boatfman,  for  whom  the  com- 
miffanes  may  have  more  kindnefs  or  indulgence,  it  not  being- 
fafe  to  load  without  leave;  for  thefe  gentlemen  are  very 
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lous  of  their  privileges ;  befides  that,  they  find  fome  profit, 
when  the  merchandizes  pafs  through  their' hands. 

That  the  reader  may  have  a  more  accurate  notion  of  thofe 
turn-fhips,  and  turn-boats,  or  veflels,  we  fhall  add  here  an 
extract  of  the  ordonnance  of  police,  which  has  been  made 
for  the  beurt-fcheepen,  or  turn-fhips,  which  are  privileged  for 
Roan,  and  for  London. 

An  ordonnance  for  thofe  fhips  which  may  fail  by  turns  for 
Roan  and  for  London. 

Firfl,  No  veflel  which  is  in  a  condition  to  fail  out  of  thefe 
countries,  fhall  load  for  the  above-mentioned  ports,  but  in 
its  turn  ;  and  fuch  veffels,  whole  matters  are  defirous  to  fail 
by  turns,  mutt  be  well  provided  with  anchors,  cables,  fails 
&c.  that  the  merchandizes  may  be  tranfported  dry  and  well 
conditioned  :  the  whole  at  the  difcretion  of  the  fuperiors  of 
the  company  of  navigators  out  of  the  country,  or  of  others 
who  may  be  appointed  to  take  cognizance  of  thefe  matters. 

2.  Every  other  week  two  veflels  fhall  be  loaded  for  London, 
and  every  twenty  days  two  veflels  for  Roan. 

3.  Thofe  for  London  fhall  come  to  the  key  on  the  Monday, 
the  one  to  remain  there  till  the  Saturday  following,  that  is  to 
fay,  6  days:  and  the  other  to  fail  7  days  after  the  departure 
of  the  firfl,-  that  is  to  fay,  14  days  after  it  fhall  have  been 
put  in  turn. 

4.  The  firfl  of  thofe  for  Roan  fhall  depart  from  the  key  on 
the  evening  of  the  10th  day  after  its  coming  to  it;  and  the 
other  fhall  depart  ten  days  after  the  firfl,  that  is  to  fay,  twen¬ 
ty  days  after  it  came  to  the  key. 

5.  The  Laid  veflels  fhall  fet  fail  the  fecond  day  after  their 
leaving  the  key,  and  others  fhall  come  in  their  ftead  to  ob- 
ferve  the  lame  order,  under  a  penalty  of  25  guilders  for  fuch 
matters  whofe  turn  it  fhall  be  to  come  to  the  key,  and  who 
fhall  rtegledl  it. 

6.  In  winter,  thofe  veflels  fhall  have  two  days  more  to  load, 
than  in  lummer  ;  that  is  to  fay,  thofe  for  London  eight  days, 
and  thofe  for  Roan  twelve.  The  fummer  fhall  be  reckoned 
to  begin  on  the  firfl  of  March,  and  continue  to  the  firfl  of 
Odlober:  and  the  winter,  from  the  firfl:  of  O&ober  to  the  firfl 
of  March. 

7.  The  veflels,  after  departing  from  the  key,  fhall  not  load 
any  merchandize,  under  the  penalty  of  a  fine  of  6  guilders, 
for  every  parcel  or  piece  loaded,  and  being  deprived  of  their 
turn  a  whole  year  for  the  firfl  time,  and  the  fame  penalty  and 
arbitrary  punifhment  for  the  fecond. 

8.  In  cafe  the  veflels,  or  one  of  them,  get  their  full  lading 
before  the  time  limited,  they  fhall  be  obliged  to  depart  im¬ 
mediately  from  the  key,  and  another  to  be  put  to  it  diredlly, 
whofe  days  of  loading  fhall  not  begin  to  be  reckoned  from 
the  day,  on  which  the  time  of  that  which  it  fucceeds,  was 
to  end. 

9.  It  fhall  be  lawful  for  fuch  matters  as  fhall  have  continued 
at  the  key  during  their  limited  turn,  without  being  able  to 
get  their  full  lading,  to  buy  merchandizes  for  their  own  ac¬ 
count,  in  order  to  compleat  their  cargo  ;  but  this  however 
ought  not  in  the  leaft  to  delay  their  departure,  nor  to  preju¬ 
dice  the  merchandizes  already  fhipped,  under  the  penalty  of 
paying  a  fine  of  25  guilders.  Thofe  matters,  who  fhall  thus 
have  bought  merchandizes,  fhall  pay  no  freight  for  them  to 
their  partners,  if  they  have  any. 

10.  Two  merchants  or  fadtors  may  freight  a  veflel  in  the  city 
for  either  of  the  above-mentioned  ports,  at  fuch  a  price  as 
they  fhall  agree  for  with  the  matter.  But  the  matter  fhall 
not  load  any  other  merchandizes,  but  thofe  of  the  faid  mer¬ 
chants  or  factors,  under  the  fame  penalty  as  above. 

11.  The  matters,  whofe  turn  it  fhall  be  to  load,  fhall  be 
obliged  to  take  in,  without  diftindlion,  all  the  merchan¬ 
dizes  that  fhall  be  brought  to  their  fhips,  even  though  they 
fhould  have  already  promifed  to  take  in  others  :  the  firfl:  that 
arrive,  ought  to  be  the  firfl  loaded. 

12.  The  matter’s  who  fail  by  turns,  fhall  not  undertake  any 
voyage,  nor  ferve  as  tender,  during  eight  days  before  their 
turn  comes ;  but  fhall  be  obliged  to  bring  their  veflels  to  the 
key,  four  days  before  their  time  of  loading  begins ;  and  place 
their  veflel  next  to  that  to  which  they  are  to  fucceed,  that 
they  may  help  each  other,  under  the  penalty  of  50  guilders 
fine,  and  lofing  their  turn  for  a  whole  year.  Eut  in  cafe  a 
matter,  without  any  fault  of  his,  cannot  take  his  turn,  the 
other  matters  fhall.  draw  lots,  who  fhall  take  his  place:  and 
he  on  whom  the  lot  falls,  fhall  be  obliged  to  take  the  other’s 
place,  under  the  penalty  of  25  guilders  fine,  and  lofing  his 
turn  for  a  year. 

*3-  The  matters  who  fhall  have  had  their  turn  for  Roan, 
fhall  have  it  afterwards  for  London.  Which  is  to  be  under¬ 
flood  alfo  of  thofe  who  fhall  have  had  their  turn  for  London, 
and  who  fhall  load  afterwards  for  Roan. 

14.  The  two  maflers  who  lhall  come  to  the  key  at  the  fame 
time  to  load  for  London,  fhall  divide  their  freight  in  common, 
v.hich  thofe  for  Roan  fhall  alfo  do  between  themfelves.  And, 
for  want  of  a  good  account  in  one  of  them,  he  who  fliall  be 
guilty  fhall  pay  a  fine  of  50  guilders,  and  lofe  his  turn  for 
three  years. 

15.  No  matter  of  a  veflel  fhall  fail  by  turns,  till  he  has  been 
tour  years  a  burgher  of  Amfterdam. 
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16.  Thofe  veflels  which  fhall  be  fet  to  the  key  together  for 
loading,  fhall  draw  lots  which  fhall  fail  firfl. 

17.  'I  he  maflers  of  veflels,  which  fhall  fail  by  turns  to  Zea¬ 
land,  to  Antwerp,  or  to  other  places  between  the  lands,  fliall 
have  no  turn  to  fail  to  London  or  Roan,  unlefs  thev  quit  and 
renounce  their  turns  of  failing  to  places  between  the  lands. 

18.  The  maflers  of  veflels  which  fail  by  turns,  fhall'  be 
obliged  to  keep  near  their  veffels  from  morning  till  nffht, 
except  to  wards  noon,  when  they  fhall  have  liberty  to  cro  to 
the  exchange.  And  if  any  mafter,  whilft  his  fhip  is  load¬ 
ing,  is  found  to  do  otherwife,  or  to  drink  in  a  public  houfe 
or  elfevvhere,  he  fhall  pay  a  fine  of  3  guilders  for  every  fuch 
offence. 

19.  The  lords  of  the  magiftracy  fhall  appoint  a  perfon  to 
have  the  infpefiion  over  the  keys,  where  thofe  fhips  fhall  be, 
that  are  to  fail  by  turns  for  London  and  Roan,  and  to  make 
them  depart  at  the  proper  time. 

20.  One  third  part  of  the  fines  fliall  go  to  the  lord,  one 
third  to  the  poor,  and  one  third  to  the  informer. 

2r.  And,  in  order  that  the  merchants  may  know  what  they 
are  to  depend  upon  for  the  payment  of  the  freight  of  thofe 
veffels  which  fliall  fail  by  turns,  the  faid  lords  have  ordered  by 
thefe  prefents,  that  fuch  fre.ght  fhall  be  paid  according  to 
the  following  tariff  or  rate,  the  matters  being  at  liberty  to 
take  lefs,  but  not  more,  under  the  penalty  of  paying  a  fine 
of  25  guilders,  and  lofing  their  turn  for  a  year. 

22.  If  any  merchandizes  be  fhipped  for  Roan  or  for  London, 
the  freight  of  which  is  not  fet  down  in  the  faid  tariff,  if  it 
be  for  Roan,  and  the  freight  be  found  in  the  tariff  of  London, 
or  on  the  contrary,  if  it  be  for  London,  and  the  freight  be 
found  in  the  tariff  of  Roan,  there  fliall  be  paid  one  third 
more. 

Finally,  the  maflers  fhall  pay  to  the  infpedfor,  every  time 
before  their  departure,  namely,  for  veffels  of  above  three 
lafts,  three  guilders;  and  for  thofe  under  that  number  two 
guilders,  upon  pain  of  paying  double  on  their  return. 

Refolved  the  19th  of  February,  1611. 

This  fame  ordonnance  contains  alfo  an  order,  according'to 
which  the  matters  of  thofe  veffels  which  fail  by  turns  for  Lon¬ 
don  and  for  Roan,  ought  to  regulate  themfelves  with  regard 
to  the  bignefs  or  capacioufnefs  of  fuch  veflels,  in  order  to  di¬ 
vide  the  freight  between  them. 

A  veflel,  from  26  to  31  lafts,  is  reckoned  for  30  lafts ;  from  x 
31  to  36,  for  35  ;  from  36  to  41,  for  40  ;  and  frpm  4i:to 
46  and  above,  for  45  lafts. 

There  are  a  great  many  fuch  other  ordonnances  for  the 
freight  of  fhips  failing  to  Hamburgh,  Zealand,  Flanders,  and 
within  the  United  Provinces.  The  ordonnance  relating  to 
Hamburgh,  which  is  dated  the  27th  of  April,  1613,  has 
this  remarkable  particular.  That  in  it’s  tariff  there  is  a  diffe¬ 
rence  made  between  the  freight  in  fummer,  and  the  freight  in 
winter ;  as  alfo  between  the  freight  paid  from  Amfterdam  to 
Hamburgh,  and  that  from  Hamburgh  to  Amfterdam.  The 
reader  may  fee  that  tariff,  and  thofe  for  London  and  Roan,  in 
the  Traite  du  negoce  d’Amfterdam  (Treatife  of  the  trade  of 
Amfterdam)  publifhed  in  the  year  1722,  by  Monf.  S.  P,  Ri- 
card.  We  fhall  only  add  here,  with  regard  to  thefe  three  ta¬ 
riffs,  that,  in  that  for  Roan,  the  merchandizes  are  rated  in 
guilders,  ftivers,  and  pennings ;  in  that  for  London,  in  pounds, 
fhillings,  and  pence  fterling;  and  in  that  for  Hamburgh,  in 
marcs,  fols  and  pence  lubs,  with  refpect  to  fhips  failing  from 
Amfterdam ;  and  in  guilders  and  ftivers,  with  refpedl  to  thofe 
returning  thither. 

The  French  have  always  complained  of  thefe  beurt-fcheepen, 
for  Dunkirk,  St.  Valery,  and  Roan;  and  feem  to  be  pretty 
well  grounded  in  their  complaints.  For, 

1.  If  there  be  a  Frenchman  who  defires  to  load  his  fhip,  they 
make  him  wait  till  three  Dutch  veffels  have  failed  before  him  : 
whereupon  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that,  every  fhip  having  a  fort¬ 
night’s  time  to  take  in  its  lading,  the  Frenchman’s  turn  is  put 
off  for  fix  weeks. 

2.  That  it  is  not  lawful  for  the  merchant,  to  whom  the 
Frenchman  is  directed,  to  difpatch  him  himfelf  before  the 
limited  time,  though  he  fhould  give  him  half  his  lading;  for 
he  cannot  do  it,  unlefs  he  gives  him  his  full  lading ;  which 
can  never  be  the  cafe,  becaufe  from  Holland  they  fend  into 
Picardy  and  Normandy  nothing  but  fine  merchandizes,  ex¬ 
cepting  however  pot-afhes,  a  fort  of  afhes  which  come  from 
the  Black  Sea  :  which  often  obliges  the  French  to  return 
empty,  or  to  fail  for  fome  other  port. 

3.  The  diredfors  of  the  beurr,  or  turns,  know  fo  well  how 
to  promote  the  advantage  of  their  ov/n  nation,  that  within 
the  interval  of  fourteen  days,  during  which  the  Frenchman 
flays  to  take  in  his  cargo,  there  is  fcarce  any  thing  left  for 
him,  the  merchandizes  which  are  to  be  fhipped  off  being 
alwajs  kept  for  the  Dutchman,  whofe  turn  comes  after  the 
Frenchman’s. 

Notwithftanding  there  are  many  general  benefits  attend  thefe 
regulations,  yet  they  are  not  without  fome  inconveniencies  : 
as  veffels  muft  thus  be  loaded  by  turns,  the  freight  of  mer¬ 
chandizes  is  always  kept  up  at  a  pretty  high  rate.  For  it  is 
obferved,  that  a  bale  of  pepper,  or  of  other  merchandize, 
pays,  from  Amfterdam  to  Roan,  twice  or  thrice  as  much  as 
from  Amfterdam  to  Bayonne,  and  that  for  no  other  reafon, 
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but  becaufe  {hips  are  loaded  by  turns  for  Roan,  and  not  for 
Bayonne;  which  cannot  but  proportionably  raife  the  price  of 
merchandizes  coming  from  Holland,  and  imported  into  France 
by  Picardy  and  Normandy. 

BEZISTAN.  See  the  article  BesisTan. 

BEZOAR,  or  BEZOARD,  a  medicinal  Rone,  which  is  rec¬ 
koned  a  fovereign  antidote  againfi  poifon,  and  an  excellent 
cardiac.  It  is  alfo  preferibed  againft  a  fwimming  in  the  head, 
the  epilepfy,  a  palpitation  of  the  heart,  the  jaundice,  the 
cholic,  and  fuch  a  vaft  number  of  other  diftempers,  that  it 
will  doubtlefs  be  fhorter  to  fay  in  general,  that  it  is  efteemed 
by  fome  empirics  a  kind  of  panacea,  or  univerfal  remedy, 
proper  to  cure  all  forts  of  difeafes.  It  is,  perhaps,  as  much 
it’s  fcarcity,  as  it’s  real  properties,  which  has  gained  it  fo 
high  a  reputation.  However,  people  begin  now  to  value  it 
Jefs,  and  there  are  fome  able  phyficians,  who  do  not  efteem 
it  at  all. 

There  are  feveral  forts  of  bezoars,  and,  among  others,  the 
oriental,  the  occidental,  and  that  of  Germany. 

The  oriental  bezoar  is  reckoned  the  beft,  and  there  is  plenty 
enough  of  it  in  feveral  parts  of  the  Indies,  efpecially  in  the 
kingdoms  of  Golconda  and  Cananor.  Jt  is  found  there,  mix¬ 
ed  with  the  dung  of  an  animal  called  pazan,  in  whofe  belly 
that  Rone  is  formed.  The  buds  of  a  certain  fhrub  which  it 
browfes,  are,  as  it  were,  the  feed  of  the  bezoar,  which  grows 
round  about  that  food,  commonly  of  the  bignefs  of  an  acorn, 
or  of  a  halle-nut,  and  fometimes  of  the  fize  of  a  pidgeon’s- 
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This  Rone  has  feveral  Riming  Ikiris  or  coats,  like  an  onion; 
they  are  fometimes  of  a  blood-colour,  but  pretty  often  of  a 
pale  yellow,  brown  and  clear  green,  and  alfo  of  the  colour  of 
honey. 

The  number  of  bezoars,  which  each  of  thefe  animals  pro¬ 
duces,  is  not  certain  ;  fome  have  none  at  all,  fome  have  but 
one,  and  others  two,  three,  even  to  fix. 

The  bigger  the  bezoar  Rone  is,  the  dearer  it  fells,  the  price 
riling  proportionably  like  that  of  diamonds.  Thofe  of  an 
ounce  weight  are  fold  in  the  Indies  for  ioo  French  livres; 
and  one  of  four  ounces  and  a  quarter  was  fold  for  2000 
Jivres. 

The  reader  would  perhaps  be  glad  to  know  what  fort  of  ani¬ 
mal  it  is,  in  whofe  belly  the  bezoar  is  found  ;  and  we  fliould 
indeed  have  begun  this  article,  with  a  defeription  of  it:  but 
the  feveral  writers,  who  boaR  that  they  have  feen  thofe  ani¬ 
mals,  and  even  that  they  have  had  fome  of  them  in  their 
poITeffion,  fpeak  fo  inconfiRently  of  them,  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  determine  a  matter  of  fad  between  authors,  who 
alledge  their  own  eyes  as  vouchers  for  what  they  affert,  and 
yet  difagree  among  themfelves. 

What  feems  to  be  moR  certain,  becaufe  all  authors  agree  in 
it,  is,  that  this  animal  is  a  kind  of  wild  goat,  but  which  the 
Indians  know  how  to  tame,  in  order  to  make  an  advantage  of 
their  bezoar.  0 

The  oriental  bezoar  muR  be  chofen  fliining,  of  a  feent  fome- 
thing  like  that  of  ambergreafe,  foft  to  the  touch,  and  in 
large  and  fine  bits.  As  for  their  figure,  it  is  no  matter  what 
it  is,  nor  of  what  colour  the  bits  are,  but  they  are  mofl  com¬ 
monly  of  an  olive-colour. 

It  is  eafy  to  adulterate  the  bezoar,  but  then  it  is  not  lefs  eafv 
to  difeover  the  fraud.  Here  follow  feveral  methods  to  try  it. 

1.  Let  it  foak  three  or  four  hours  in  water  that  is  but  luke¬ 
warm  :  if  the  water  does  not  change  it’s  colour,  and  the  Rone 

o  es  nothing  of  it’s  weight,  it  is  a  fign  that  the  bezoar  is  with¬ 
out  mixture. 

2.  You  may  found  it  with  a  Riarp  red-hot  iron  :  if  it  enters 
the  Rone,  and  makes  it  fry,  the  Rone  is  fadftitious. 

3.  K,  by  rubbing  it  over  a  paper  fmeared  with  cerufe,  or 
white  lead,  it  leaves  a  yellow  teint  upon  it,  one  may  be  cer¬ 
tain  that  it  is  good  and  genuine. 

The  occidental  bezoar,  or  bezoar  of  Peru,  differs  very  much 
from  the  former.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  bellies  of  feveral 
an.mals  peculiar  to  that  part  of  America.  In  fome  the  bezoar 
is  of  the  fize  of  a  hafle-nut,  in  others  it  is  as  big  as  a  walnut  • 
there  are  even  fome  bezoars  of  the  bignefs  of  a  hen’s  egg. 

I  here  is  no  lefs  difference  in  their  figure  than  in  their  fize 
borne  are  oval,  fome  round,  and  others  almoR  flat  As  for 
their  colour,  it  is  either  dark,  or  of  an  alh  colour. 

This  bezoar  is  fcaly,  like  the  oriental  fort,  but  the  feales  are 
muen  tnicker.  When  it  is  broke,  one  would  think  it  has  been 
fubl, mated  becaufe  of  the  many  fmall  Ihining  needles  of 

wffich  it  feems  to  be  compofed :  but,  on  the  outfide,  it  is 
very  fmooth  and  even. 

The  animals  in  which  this  Rone  is  formed  are  the  guanacos 
the  lachos,  the  vicunnas,  and  the  taraguas.  That  of  the  laR 
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are  fo  tame,  fays  our  author,  that  we  frequently  ufed  to  bridle 
one  of  them,  upon  whofe  back  two  of  the  luftieR  men  would 
ride  at  once  round  the  ifland,  to  drive  the  reR  to  the  fold. 
His  ordinary  pace  is  either  an  amb’e  or  a  good  hand-gallop  ; 
nor  does  he  care  for  going  any  other  pace,  during  the  time 
the  rider  is  upon  his  back.  His  mouth  is  like  that  of  a  hare  ; 
and  the  hair-lip  above  opens  as  well  as  the  main  lips,  when 
he  bites  the  grafs,  which  he  does  very  near.  His  head  is  much 
like  an  antelope’s,  but  they  had  no  horm,  when  Mr.  Wafer 
was  there :  yet  his  people  found  very  large  horns,  much 
twifled.  in  the  form  of  a  fnail-fbell,  which  they  fuppofe  thefe 
animals  had  filed;  there  lay  many  of  them  fcattering  upon  the 
fandy  bays.  7  he  ears  of  this  animal  refemble  thofe  of  an  afs. 
His  neck  is  fmall,  refembling  a  camel’s.  Fie  carries  his  head 
bending,  and  very  flately,  like  a  fwan  :  is  full-chefied,  like  a 
horfe,  and  has  his  loins  much  like  a  well  fhaped  greyhound. 
His  bu  tocks  refemble  thofe  of  a  full-grown  deer,  and  he  has 
much  fuch  a  tail.  He  is  cloven  footed,  like  a  fiieep,  but,  on 
the  inlide  of  each  foot,  has  a  large  claw,  bigger  than  one’s 
finger,  but  {harp,  and  refembling  thofe  of  an  eagle.  Thefe 
claws  Rand  about  two  inches  above  the  divifion  of  the  hoof, 
and  they  ferve  him  in  climbing  rocks,  holding  fafl  by  what¬ 
ever  they  bear  againfi.  His  flefii  eats  as  like  mutton  as  can 
be.  .  He  bears  wool  of  12  or  14  inches  long  upon  his  belly, 
but  it  is  fhorter  on  the  back,  fhaggy,  and  but  inclining  to  a 
curl.  It  is  an  innocent  and  very  fei  viceable  beafi,  fit  for  any 
drudgery.  Of  thefe  Mr.  Wafer’s  men  killed  43,  out  of  the 
maw  of  one  of  which  they  took  13  bezoar- Rones,  of  which 
fome  were  ragged,  and  of  feveral  forms;  fome  long,  refembling 
coral,  fome  round,  and  fome  oval,  but  all  green, '"when  taken 
out  of  the  maw  :  yet,  by  long  keeping  they  turned  of  an  afii 
colour.  The  Spaniards  told  Mr.  Wafer’s  people  that  thefe 
creatures  are  extraordinarily  ferviceable  to  them  at  the  mines 
of  Potofi,  which  he  a  great  way  up  in  the  country,  in  bringing 
the  filver  from  thence  to  the  cities  that  lie  towards  the  feat 
between  which  cities  and  the  mines  are  fuch  cragged  ways 
and  dangerous  precipices,  that  it  were,  almofi  impoffible  for 
any  man,  or  any  other  beafi,  to  carry  it.  But,  thefe  Rieep 
being  laden,  and  led  to  the  precipices,  their  mafler  leaves 
them  there  to  themfelves,  for  above  16  leagues,  and  never 
meets  them  till  he  himfelf  has  alfo  fetched  a  compafs  about 
57  leagues  round.  This  their  furenefs  of  foot  confifls  folely 
in  their  aforefaid  claws,  by  which  they  hold  themfelves  fo  fafi 
upon  the  leafi  footing,  that  they  can  go  where  no  other  beafi 
can. 

The  German  bezoar,  which  fome  call  cow’s-eggs,  is  found 
in  the  ventricle,  or  Romach,  of  fome  cows,  but  more  particu¬ 
larly  in  that  of  the  fbamoys,  a  kind  of  wild  goat.  Some  of 
thefe  Rones  weigh  18  ounces:  but  this  fort  of  bezoar  is  not 
much  valued. 

Befides  thefe  three  forts  of  bezoar,  which  are  not  very  fcarce 
in  France,  or  elfewhere,  and  are  to  be  had  at  all  the  drugHfis 
and  apothecaries  {hops,  the  curious  have  three  other  forts  in 
their  clofets,  whofe  fcarcity  have  raifed  them  to  an  exorbitant 
price.  Thefe  are  the  hog,  or  boar  bezoar,  the  Malacca,  or 
porcupine  bezoar,  and  the  monkey  bezoar. 

The  hog,  or  boar  bezoar,  called  by  the  Dutch  pedro  de  por- 
co,  and  by  the  Portugueze,  who  firfi  brought  them  into  Europe, 
pedro_  de  vaffar,  is  found  in  the  gall  of  fome  Indian  boars. 
It’s  bignefs,  or  fize,  feldom  exceeds  that  of  a  filberd,  which 
it  refembles  pretty  much  in  figure,  though  more  irregular. 
As  to  it’s  colour,  it  has  no  fixed  one,  though  it  is  moR  com¬ 
monly  white,  inclining  fomewhat  to  green.  Finally,  it  is  on 
the  fide  flacked,  as  it  were,  and  foft  to  the  touch. 

When  thefe  bezoars  arrive  at  Amflerdam,  the  number  of 
which  feldom  exceeds  five  or  fix,  in  the  richefi  cargoes  that 
come  from  the  Eafl-Indies,  they  are  bought  for  3  or  400  guil¬ 
ders  a  piece,  and  even  for  more,  not  by  merchants  to  trade 
with,  and  get  a  profit  upon  them,  but  by  the  wealthiefl  citi¬ 
zens,  either  to  make  prefents  of  them  to  perfons  of  difiinc- 
tion,  or  to  keep  in  their  families,  as  a  very  great  treafure, 
which  they  tranfmit  to  their  children  by  a  kind  of  entail. 

It  is  incredible  how  many  virtues,  or  properties,  the  Indians 
aferibe  to  this  bezoar,  which,  among  them,  they  call  mafiica 
de  foho;  and  thofe  of  the  kingdom  of  Malacca,  where  it  is 
mofl  commonly  found,  efleem  it  more  than  the  oriental  be¬ 
zoar  ;  not  fo  much  becaufe  they  think  it  the  befl  antidote  in 
the  world  againfi  all  forts  of  poifons,  but  becaufe  it  is  a  fovereign 
remedy  for  curing  the  mordoxe,  a  kind  of  diflemper  to  which 
they  are  very  much  fubjecR,  and  which  is  not  lei's  dangerous 
in  that  part  of  Afia  than  the  plague  is  in  Europe. 

7  he  other  properties  which  the  Indians  aferibe  to  the  hog  or 
boar  bezoar,  are  as. follow  :  they  fay  it  is  admirable  for  curing 
all  malignant  fevers,  as  well  as  the  fmall-pox,  and  all  diflern- 
pers  incident  to  women  who  are  not  with  child  ;  but  it  is 
known,  by  experience,  that  it  makes  thofe  pregnant  women 
mifcarry  who  are  indifereet  enough  to  ufe  it. 

;  ^‘s  bezoar  mufl  be  fleeped  in  a  glafs  of  water,  or  wine,  ’till 
tne  liquor  has  acquired  a  bitterilh  tafle,  which  is  not  difac*ree- 

u  C‘  k  *nS  lilIuor  muft  be  taken  in  the  morning  fafl1n<rj 
though  upon  an  urgent  occafion,  it  may  be  drank  at  any  time 
of  the  day.  J 

7  o  make  that  infufion  more  eafily,  as  alfo  to  preferve  fo  pre¬ 
cious  a  Rone,  mofl  ol  thole  who  have  any,  caufe  it  to  be  in- 
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ek>.fea  in  a  round  golden  box,  fail  of  holes,  to  which  is  fixed 
a  fmall  chain  of  the  fame  metal,  by  which  they  keep  it  fuf- 
pentled  in  the  liquor,  when  they  want  to  ufe  it. 

The  bezoars  of  porcupines  and  monkies  differ  from  the  boar’s 
in  nothing  but  their  being  found  in  the  galls  of  thofe  two  ani¬ 
mals  whereas  the  other  is  found  in  the  wild  bear’s  gall ;  un- 
lefs  we  fhould  fay,  with  Monfieur  Tavernier,  that  the  two 
former,  which  he  calls  Malacca  ftones,  are  not  taken  out  of 
the  galls,  but  out  of  the  heads,  of  the  porcupines  and  monkies, 
and-  that  thefe  are  the  bezoars  on  which  the  Malayans  fet  fo 
hi»h  a  value,  that  they  never  fuffer  any  to  be  carried  out  of 
their  country,  unlefs  it  be  to  make  prefents  to  ambaffadors, 
or  even  to  fome  of  the  greateft  kings  of  the  Indies. 

Some  affert,  that  the  bezoar  of  Siam,  which  is  fo  much  ef- 
teemed  on  account  of  it’s  rare  and  excellent  qualities,  is  a 
ftone,  found  in  a  monkey,  and  that  it  is  to  be  met  with  in 
that  kingdom,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Malacca,  to  which  alone 
travellers  had  afciibed  it,  ’till  the  Chevalier  de  Chamont  was 
fent  ambaffador  from  France  to  Siam,  in  the  year  1 686. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  properties,  figure,  and  colour  of  thofe 
three  bezoars  are  fo  much  alike,  that  there  is  no  great  danger, 
though  a  perfon  fhould  miftake  the  one  for  the  other,  or  even 
think  it  is  one  a,nd  the  fame  ftone,  under  three  different 
names. 

We  may  obferve,  in  general,  with  regard  to  all  thofe  bezoar- 
ftones,  that  there  are  few  animals  in  whofe  bowel's  they  are 
rot  found  ;  and  people  feldom  fail  to  aferibe  to  them  very 
extraordinary  properties,  which,  perhaps,  they  never  had  ;  and 
it  is,  very  probable,  after  that  manner  that  all  the  bezoars, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  nientioned  in  this  article,  acquired 
the  reputation  they  have. 

We  (hall  not  fpeak  here  of  the  bezoars  of  fome  whimfical  chy- 
mifts;  we  Ihall  only  intimate  what  they  call  animal-bezoar, 
which  is  a  powder  of  vipers,  and  bezoardicum  Joviale,  or  be¬ 
zoar  of  Jupiter,  is  nothing  but  block-tin,  feveral  times  calcined. 

Ox  Bezoar,  otherwife  called  gall- ftone,  is  a  yellowifh  ftone, 
found  in  the  ox’s  gall-bladder.  The  phyfiqians  ufe  it  fome- 
times  in  medicine,  and  the  painters  in  miniature  employ  it  in 
feveral  cafts  of  yellow. 

BIA,  Thus  the  Siamefe  call  thofe  fmall  white  Ihefts  which 
come  from  the  Maldives,  and  which  are  called  coris,  or  cow¬ 
ries,  almoft  throughout  the  Eaft-Indies,  where  they  ferve  for 
fmall  coin,  or  rponey,  They  are  alfp  current  in  feveral  parts 
of  the  African  coaft. 

BICHET,  a  quantity  or  meafure  of  corn,  which  differs  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  places  where  it  is  ufed.  The  bichet  is  not  a  wooden 
meafure,  as  the  minot  at  Paris,  or  the  bufhel  at  London :  it 
is  a  compound  of  feveral  certain  meafures. 

At  Tornus  in  Burgundy,  the  bichet  is  of  16  meafures,  or  bu- 
ihels  of  that  province,  which  amount  tp.  fomething  above  19 
bufhels  of  Paris. 

The  bichet  of  Beaune,  as  well  as  that  of  Tornus,  is  divided  in¬ 
to  16  meafures,  or  bufhels,  but  thefe  meafures  amount  but  to 
18  bufhels  of  Paris. 

At  Verdun  the  bichet  is  cpmpofed  of  8  meafures,  or  bufhels, 
of  the  country,  which  at  Paris  make  15  bufhels. 

The  bichet  of  Chalons  on  the  Saome  contains  8  meafures, 
which  make  14  bufhels  qt  Paris,  equal  to  the  quarter  of 
Brefle. 

In  fome  other  places  of  France,  and  particularly  at  Lyons,  the 
bufhel  is  called  bichet,  though  very  different  from  the  other 
bichets  mentioned  above. 

BIDON,  a  liquid  meafure,  containing  about  5  pints  of  Paris, 
that  is,  about  5  quarts  Englifh  wine  meafure.  It  is  feldom  ufed 
but  among  fhip’s  crews.  The  wine  defigned  for  every  mefs 
of  failors  is  put  into  a  bidon,  which  is  a  kind  of  wooden  cafks, 
bound  with  flat  iron  hoops. 

BIGONTIA  in  Italian,  BIGON  in  French,  a  liquid  meafure 
ufed  at  Venice.  It  is  the  fourth  part  of  the  amphora,  and  one 
half  of  the  botte,  Four  quarts,  or  quartons,  make  a  bigot, 
and  four  tifehanfera  a  quart.  See  Venice  for  their  meafures 
reduced  to  the  Englifh  ftandard. 

BIGORRE,  the  fouth  divifion  of  the  principality  of  Gafcony 
in  France,  is  fttuated  almoft  intirely  in  the  Pyrenean  moun¬ 
tains,  which  feparate  it  from  Arragon  on  the  fouth  ;  on  the 
eaft  it  is  bounded  by  Couferans  and  Comminges  ;  on  the  north 
by  the  mountains  of  Armagnac  ;  and,  on  the  weft,  by  Berne. 
The  mountains  here  are  faid  to  have  mines  of  copper,  but 
they  are  not  wrought. 

Tarbe,  or  Travia,  is  fttuated  in  a  fruitful  plain,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Adour,  12  leagues  diftqnt  from  Auch  to  the 
fouth,  and  6  from  Pau  to  the  eaft. 

Bangeres  is  a  city  remaikable  for  it’s  feveral  baths,  within 
this  city  and  it’s  neighbourhood,  to  which  people  refort  twice 
a  year,  viz.  in  the  fpring  and  in  autumn. 

Barege  is  a  village  affo  remarkable  for  it’s  baths,  and  a  great 
refort  of  company.  There  are  there  four  baths,  of  different 
degrees  of  heat.  The  firft  is  called  the  great  bath,  and  con- 
ftfts  of  two  fprings  of  clear  water,  the  fmell  whereof  is  like 
that  of  the  mud  of  the  fea,  and  is  very  hot. 

When  you  expole  ftlver  and  copper  over  the  fteam  of  this  hath, 
the  ftlver  becomes  immediately  red,  and  then  black,  as  the 
copper  alfo  does.  "I  he  alteration  is  quicker  ftill,  when  you 
plunge  thefe  metals  into  the  water,  whether  it  be  at  the  fpring, 
pr  even  when  the  water  is  cold,  and  taken  the  day  before!  The 
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water  of  the  fecond  bath  is. of  the  fame  nature,  but  not  qa.ite> 
fo  hot,  becaufe  the  pipe  through  which  it  is  carried  into  the 
common  refervoir,  is  longer  than  that  through  which  the  water 
0  *  _  great  bath  runs,  and  is  made  of  marble,  whereas  the 
other  is  of  iron.  1  he  water  of  the  third  is  iefs  hot  ftill ;  and 
ttiat  ot  the  fourth,  called  the  round  bath,  is  but  luke-warm. 
and  very  much  weakened  by  a  mixture  of  water  from  fome 
cold  fprings.  I  hefe  baths  are  reckoned  very  good  for  the  cure 
0.1  rheumatic  pains,  and  other  diftempers. 

Remarks. 

The  eftates  of  many  gentlemen  affording  variety  of  mineral 
fprings,  which  occafion  great  reforts  of  people,  and  prove 
po  inconfulerable  advantage  to  fuch  eftates,  as  well  as  to  the 
towns  and  cities  wherein  they  happen  to  be  difeovered  ;  the 
practice  of  bathing,  and  likewise  mineral  water  fe  1 1  i n 0-  for- 
drinking,  are  become  a  fpecies  of  traffic.  For  a  gentleman 
who  converts  a  mineral  fpring  upon  his  lands  into  a  commo¬ 
dious  bath,  may  be  faid  to  trade  in  the  virtues  of  his  water  • 
and,  if  he  fells  them,  he  becomes  a  kind  of  dealer  in  mineral 
liquors. 

On  thefe  confederations,  it  may  not  be  altogether  ufelels  tq 
obferve,  that,  fince  the  variety  of  baths  in  England,  and  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  world,  have  turned  to  fo  gooft  an  ac¬ 
count  to  their  proprietors,  and  have  tended  greatly  to  enrich 
particular  towns  and  cities  adjacent  to  them,  it  concerns  the 
landed  gentleman  to  know  and  difeover  whether  bis  eftate 
happens  to  afford  any  falubrious  fpring  of  this  kind,  and  tq 
judge  whether  any  advantage  is  to  be  made  of  it. 

I  o  which  end,  it  is  requifue  (as  I  have  obferved  o.n  other  oc-r 
Cafions)  that  land  proprietors  fhould  be  fo  much  of  the  phi- 
lofopher  as  to  be  able  themfelves  to  make  a  proper  judgment 
of  the  various  foits  of  waters,  as  well  as  od  whatfqever  elfe 
their  eftates  may  afford. 

Wherefore  it  rqay  be  very  acceptable,  inflead  of  difagreeable, 
to  many  of  the  gentlemen  of  this  kingdom,  to  find,  in  a 
Diftionary  of  Commerce,  whatever  has  a  tendency  to  the 
improvement  of  their  eftates,  for  the  benefit  of  their  families, 
which  are  often  very  large,  and  require  better  provifion  thaq 
they  are  frequently  able  to  make  for  them  :  whereas,  could 
they  be  prevailed  on  to  eaft  an  eye  upon  this  work,  we  flatter 
ourfelves  that  they  would  experience  it  to  turn  to  no  lefs  good 
account  to  them  than  to  traders  in  general.  And  as  the  land, 
as  well  as  the  lea,  is  the  grand  fource  of  trafficable  produftions, 
we  conceive  it  per fedby  compatible  with  a  work  of  this  nature 
to  promote  the  intereft  of  land  in  this  fbape,  ip  conjundtioq 
with  that  of  trade  in  others. 

The  method  of  examining  mineral  waters  for  drinking,  &c. 

I.  To.  half  a  common  wine-glafs  of  pyrmont  water,  was  added 
a  dram  of  fyrup  of  violets ;  whereby  a  greenifh  colour  wag 
produced.  2.  To  a  like  quantity  of  the  fame  water,  were  add¬ 
ed  a  lew  grains  of  feraped  galls  ;  and,  firft,  a  purple,  then  a 
blackifh  colour,  prefently  enfued.  3.  A  quantity  of  the  fame 
Water  was  evaporated,  and  a  (mall  proportion  of  an  ochry  fub- 
ftance  was  left  behind.  4.  A  glafs  of  the  farne  water  was  fe^ 
cold  iq  the  receiver  of  the  air-pump,  and  found,  upon  with¬ 
drawing  the  external  air,  that  the  water  fparkled  violently, 
and  difeharged  a  numerous  quantity  of  fmall  bubbles  at  it’s  fur-? 
face,  like  what  happens  jn  the  qonffi^  of  qq  acid  and  al^alinq 
liquor. , 

This  experiment  holds  in  all  the  cafes  of  chalybeate  waterg 
only,  and  not  of  mineral  waters  in  general.  By  mineral  waters 
in  general  are  meant  all  thofe  wherein  any  medicinal  virtues, 
befides  thofe  of  common  water,  are  found.  T  hefe  are  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds ;  they  may  b.e  confidered  thence  under  the  general 
titles  of  chalybeate,  purgative,  and  alterative, 

The  more  ufeful  and  commodious  additions  for  examining 
thefe  three  kinds  of  mineral  waters,  are  galls,  fyrup  of  violets, 
and  oil  of  tartar  per  deliquium. 

Galls  difeover  in  them  any  fmall  proportion  of  vitriol,  or  dif- 
folved  iron,  as  having  the  property  of  immediately  ftriking  4 
purple,  or  black  colour,  in  all  waters  where  any  fuch  fub- 
ftance  is  locjged. 

Syrup  of  violets,  in  the  fame  manner,  difeovers  any  fmall  pre¬ 
dominancy  of  an  acid  or  alkali  therein,  by  changing  the  watef 
red,  if  an  acid,  and  green,  if  alkali  presides. 

Oil  of  tartar  difeovers  any  fmall  proportion  of  earthy  matter., 
lefs  capable  of  diffolving  in  water  than  that  fait,  by  precipita¬ 
ting  fuch  earthy  matter,  in  form  of  a  white  cloud,  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  containing  glafs,  where  it  colledfs,  and  appears  like 
a  fubtile  white  powder, 

Thefe  particulars  may  be  fhewn,  and  proved  fatisfaftoriiy,  by 
adding  to  pure  water  a  little  of  a  known  acid,  alkali,  diffolveft 
iron,  and  fubtile  earth,  or  a  fine  light  fediment  of  an  earthy 
water;  applying  the  fyrup  of  violets,  galls,  and  oil  of  tartar 
refpeftively. 

Suppofe,  therefore,  any  unexperienced  water  to  be  examin¬ 
ed  ;  firft,  drop  into  it  a  little  fyrup  of  violets,  and,  if  this 
does  not  alter  it’s  colour,  but  continues  it’s  full  natural  blue- 
nefs,  the  water  is  neither  acid  nor  alkaline.  If  gall  do  not; 
turn  the  water  black,  it  is  not  irony,  or  vitriolic;  and,  if  oil 
of  tartar  does  not  precipitate  a  white  powder,  the  water  holds 
no  confiderable  proportion  of  earthy  matter. 
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Thefe  experiments  admit  of  great  enlargements,  by  means 
of  many  other  additions,  capable  of  caufing  a  change  of  co¬ 
lour,  or  a  precipitation,  in  waters,  according  as  they  are  im¬ 
pregnated  with  matters  of  certain  kinds*  Thus  a  folution  of 
filver,  by  caufing  a  thicknefs,  or  light  precipitation,  difcovers 
a  minute  proportion  of  fea-falt  contained  in  waters;  and  there 
is  fcarce  a  fait  on  earth,  or  a  mineral,  hitherto  known,  but  the 
induftry  of  the  experimental  philofopher  has  found  ways  of  dif- 
covering  if  it  be  contained  in  any  common  or  mineral  water ; 
efpecially,  if  to  this  we  add  the  life  of  evaporation,  or  bringing 
the  folid  contents  of  fuch  waters  to  a  dry  form.  So  that,  if 
this  whole  affair  was  to  be  properly  conduced,  we  apprehend 
it  might,  in  a  fhort  time,  terminate  in  a  certain  difcovery  of 
the  contents  of  all  the  mineral  waters  of  the  kingdom,  to  the 
great  advantage  of  ordinary  life,  a  confiderable  improvement 
in  the  art  of  medicine,  and  many  other  mechanical  arts  and 
trades,  depending  upon  the  proper  choice  and  ufe  of  waters. 
Thefe  things  are  remarked  here,  with  a  view  only  to  apprife 
the  country  gentlemen  of  our  intention  to  omit  nothing  effen- 
tial  that  may  have  any  tendency  to  the  difcovery  of  whatever 
may  turn  to  their  private  advantage.  For  more  matter  on 
this  head,  fee  the  article  Waters,  chalybeate,  purgative, 
and  alterative. 

BILL  fignifies  a  paper,  either  written  or  printed,  in  very  large 
characters,  which  is  pofted  up  in  fome  open  and  public  place, 
to  give  notice  of  the  fale  of  any  merchandize  or  fhip,  or  of 
the  failing  of  any  veffel  into  foreign  parts.  The  latter  ought 
to  mention  the  places  where  fuch  veffels  are  bound,  and  thofe 
where  they  are  to  touch  by  the  way,  as  alfo  of  what  burden 
they  are,  how  many  guns  they  carry,  and  how  many  men 
they  have  on  board.  It  is  alfo  by  bills  pofted  up,  that  the 
trading  companies  acquaint  the  public  with  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  fluffs,  linnens,  metals,  drugs,  fpices,  and  other 
effedls,  which  their  Ihips  have  brought  home.  They  general¬ 
ly  mention  in  thofe  bills  the  places  where  fuch  fhips  are  arri¬ 
ved,  the  day  of  the  fale,  and  often,  alfo,  the  conditions  of  it. 

In  a  word,  there  are  few  things  in  commerce  for  which  tra¬ 
ders  are  not  fometimes  obliged  to  have  bills  pofted  up,  if  it 
were  only  to  give  notice  of  the  new  manufactures  which  they 
undertake  to  fet  up,  or  even  only  to  let  the  public  know  that 
they  have  changed  their  dwelling-place,  in  order  to  preferve 
their  cuftomers. 

No  man  is  at  liberty  to  poll  up  a  bill  at  Paris  on  any  account 
whatfoever,  without  firft  obtaining  leave  from  the  lieutenant 
of  the  police,  or  from  fuperior  judges,  according  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  cafe. 

Though  fuch  bills  be  alfo  ufed  in  England,  yet  printed  bills 
are  often  handed  about  for  the  abovementioned  purpofes ;  and 
the  great  conveniency  of  advertifing  in  the  public  news-papers 
makes  thofe  bills  lefs  neceffary  here  than  in  other  countries. 
Bill,  in  trade,  both  wholefale  and  retale,  as  alfo  among  tradef- 
people  and  workmen,  fignifies  an  account  of  merchandizes  or 
goods  delivered  to  a  perfon,  or  of  work  done  for  one. 

In  thofe  bills  muft  be  fet  down  the  fums  of  money  received  on 
account,  which  ought  to  be  dedu&ed  from  the  fum  total. 

In  France,  agreeably  to  the  feventh  and  eighth  articles  of  the 
firft  title  of  the  ordonnance  of  March  1673,  the  bills  of  mer¬ 
chants  ought  to  be  fettled  within  a  year  after  the  delivery  of 
the  merchandizes,  and  the  bills  of  workmen  within  fix  months 
after  the  delivery,  or  performance,  of  the  work,  otherwife 
exceptions  might  be  made  at  law  by  the  buyer,  who,  in  fuch 
cafe,  may  refufe  payment :  but,  in  that  cafe,  the  merchant, 

01  workman,  may  caufe  the  debtors  to  be  examined,  and  oblige 
them  to  declare  upon  oath  whether  or  not  they  have  paid  for 
iuch  merchandizes  or  works,  according  to  the  tenth  article  of 
the  fame  title  of  the  abovementioned  ordonnance. 

Bills  fettled,  are  fuch  bills  at  the  bottom  of  which  they  to 
whom  the  merchandizes,  or  works  have  been  delivered,  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  they  have  received  them,  that  they  are  fatif- 
fied  with  the  price,  and  promlfe  to  pay  it,  whether  the  time 
vvhen  payment  is  to  be  made  be  expreffed  or  not. 

As  foon  as  the  bills  are  thus  fettled,  or  that  there  is  a  promife 

£  pay  f0fr  the  mercbandizes>  the  merchants  an/tradef- 
men  are  fecure  againft  all  exceptions  at  law,  and  may  in  France 
claim  their  debts,  even  during  30  years 

Sul  in  commerce,  is  alfo  a  common  Obligation,  or  ern^e- 
J  S'ven  hY  one  man  to  another.  It  is  fometimes  with  a 
penalty,  and  fometimes  without  a  penalty,  though  the  latter 
js  more  commonly  ufed.  By  a  bill  is  ordinarily  Inderftood  a 
mgle  bond,  without  a  condition ;  and  it  was  formerly  the  fame 
wuh  an  obligation,  fave  only  that  it  was  called  a  biff  when  in 
?n£!,*h»  and  an  obligation,  when  in  Latin. 

A  bin  has  been  defined  to  be  a  writing,  wherein  one  man  is 
bound  to  another  to  pay  a  fum  of  money,  on  a  day  that  is 

T  demand’  aCCo/dI"S  to  the  agreement 

On  a  collateral  promife  to  oav  moo ^  a  ,lle  tlme  to  come' 
be  a  fpecial  demand ,  b„, ««„  <£ 


faid  to  be  fufficiently  demanded  by  the  a&ion.  It  is  0‘her- 
wile  where  the  money  is  to  be  paid  to  a  third  perfon,  or  where 
there  is  a  penalty.  If  a  perfon  acknowledge  himfelf  by  bill 
obligatory  to  be  indebted  to  another  in  the  fum  of  50  1.  and 
by  the  fame  bill,  binds  himfelf  and  his  heirs  in  i  00  h  and  (ays 
not  to  whom  he  is  bound,  it  fhould  be  intended  he  is  bound  to 
the  perfon  to  whom  the  bill  is  made.  A  bill  obligatory  written 
in  a  book,  with  the  party’s  hand  and  feal  to  it,  is  good  ;  and 
if  a  man  makes  a  bill  thus,  I  do  owe,  and  promife  to  pay,  to 
A  B,  50  1.  &c.  for  payment  thereof  I  bind  myfelf  to  C  D,  ano¬ 
ther  perfon;  it  is  good,  by  the  words  of  the  firft  parr,  and  the 
words  obligatory  to  another  perfon  are  void.  A  perfon  fays 
by  his  deed,  Memorandum,  That  I  A  B  have  received  of 
C  D  the  fum  of  20  1.  which  I  promife  to  pay  to  E  F.  In  wit- 
nefs  whereof  I  have  hereunto  fet  my  feal,  &c.  Or,  if  the  bill 
be,  I  Ihall  pay  to  CD  20 1.  in  witnefs,  &c.  and  the  fame  be 
fealed  :  or,  if  it  runs  as  follows,  I  owe  CD  20  1.  to  be  paid 
at,  &c.  or,  I  had  of  CD,  20  1.  &c,  to  be  repaid  him  ao-ain  : 
or,  I  A  B  do  bind  myfelf  to  CD,  that  he  Ihall  receive°2ol. 
&c.  all  thefe  are  faid  to  be  obligatory. 


Form  of  a  fingle  bill  for  money. 

Know  all  men  by  thefe  prefents,  That  I  A  B,  of,  &c.  do  owe, 
and  am  indebted  to  C  D,  of,  &c.  the  fum  of  fifty  pounds  of 
hwfu1  money  of  Great- Britain,  which  I  promife  to  pay  unto 
the  laid  CD,  his  executors,  adminiftrators,  or  affians,  at  or 
upon,  the  firft  day  of  O&ober  next  enluing  the  date  of  thefe 
prefents.  Jn  witnefs  whereof  I  hereunto  fet  my  hand  and 
leal,  the  10th  day  of  Auguft,  Anno  Domini  1750. 


A  penal  bill  for  payment  of  money. 

Know  all  men  by  thefe  prefents,  That  IAB,  of,  &c.  do  owe 
unto  C  D,  of,  &c.  the  fum  of  one  hundred  pounds  of  lawful 
money  of  Great-Britain,  to  be  paid  unto  the  faid  C  D,  his 
executors,  adminiftrators,  or  affigns,  on,  &c.  next  enfuin^  the 
date  hereof.  F or  which  payment  well  and  truly  to  be  made  I 
bind  myfelf,  my  heirs,  executors,  and  adminiftrators,  to  the  faid 
CD,  his  executors,  adminiftrators,.  and  affigns,  in  two  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  in  like  lawful  money,  firmly  by  thefe  prefents. 
In  witnefs,  &c.  J  ^ 

Bill  of  Credit,  is  a  bill  which  a  merchant,  or  banker,  gives 
to  a  perfon  whom  he  can  truft,  impowering  him  to  receive 
money  from  the  faid  merchant,  or  banker’s  correfpondents  in. 
tomign  countries.  It  is  generally  in  the  following  form  : 
c  I  his  prefent  writing  witneffes  that  I  A  B,  of  London,  mer- 
t  chant  (or  banker)  do  undertake  to,  or  with  C  D,  of,  &c. 

‘  merchant,  his  executors  and  adminiftrators,  that,  if  the 
‘  faid  C  D  do  deliver,  or  caufe  to  be  delivered,  unto  E  F,  of 

*  °r  to  b‘s  ufe,  any  fum  or  fums  of  money,  amounting 
^  to  the  fum  of,  &c.  pounds  fterling  of  lawful  Britilh  money 

(or  any  fum  or  fums  of  money,  as  the  faid  E  F  Ihall  have 

*  occabpn  for)  and  Ihall  take  a  bill  under  the  hand  and  feal  of 
t  tbe  'aid  E  confefling  and  Ihewing  the  certainty  thereof; 

that  then  I,  my  executors  and  adminiftrators,  having  the 
{  *ame  bm  delivered  to  me  or  them,  Ihall  and  will  imme^  . 
t  dlately>  upon  the  receipt  of  the  fame,  pay,  or  caufe  to  be 
Paid»  unto  tbe  fofo  C  D,  his  executors  or  affigns,  all  fuch 
(  pS  °f money  as  Ihall  be  contained  in  the  faid  bill,  at,  &c* 

(  *or  which  payment,  in  manner  and  form  aforefaid,  I  bind 
my  e  f,  my  executors,  adminiftrators,  and  affigns,  by  thefe 
prefents.  In  witnefs,  &c.’ 

Though  bills  of  credit  be  different  from  bills  of  exchange,  yet 
they  enjoy  the  fame  privileges,  for  the  money  paid  in  confe- 
quence  of  them  is  recoverable  by  law. 

A.  merchant,  or  banker,  ought  to  be  very  well  acquainted 
With  the  chara&ers  of  thofe  to  whom  he  gives  letters  of  credit, 
efpecially  if  the  fum  be  not  limited.  It  is  advifeable,  there¬ 
fore,  as  much  as  it  is  poffible,  to  determine  the  fum,  that  a 
perfon  may  exadlly  know  what  engagement  he  enters  into. 
There  is  another  caution  to  be  obferved,  which  is,  to  acquaint 
the  correfpondents  who  are  to  furnilh  the  rnonev,  with  the 
departure  of  him  who  is  to  receive  it,  and  to  deferibe  his  per¬ 
fon  as  accurately  as  can  be,  or  even  to  agree  about  fome  pe¬ 
culiar  word  or  fentence,  by  which  the  correfpondents  may 
know  that  the  perfon  who  applies  to  them  for  money  is  really 
the  identical  perfon  meant :  for  he  may  be  killed,  and  his  bill 
of  credit  ftolen,  whereby  another  might  perfonate  him,  and 
receive  the  money  in  his  Head,  which  has  frequently  hap¬ 
pened.  1  r 

Bill  of  Entry,  is  an  account  of  the  goods  and  merchandizes 
entered  at  the  cuftom-houfe,  both  inwards  and  outwards,  in 
which  is  expreffed  the  merchant  exporting  or  importing,'  the 
quantity  of  merchandize,  and  the  divers  fpecies  thereof,  and 
whither  tranfported,  or  from  whence.  See  examples  hereof  at 
the  end  of  the  letter  A,  where  the  method  of  computing  the 
duties,  and  the  manner  of  entering  goods  at  the  cuftom-houfe. 
are  explained. 

Bill  of  Exchange,  is  a  piece  of  paper,  commonly  long  and  nar¬ 
row,  on  which  is  wrote  a  Ihort  order,  given  by  a  banker,  a 
merchant,  or  trader,  for  paying  to  fuch  a  perfon,  or  to  his 
order,  or  alfo,  in  fome  countries,  to  the  bearer  in  a  diftant 
place,  a  fum  of  money  equivalent  to  that  which  fuch  a  banker, 
merchant,  or  trader  has  received  in  his  dwelling-place. 

6  The 
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The  exchange  of  monies  is  of  great  antiquity,  as  well  by  ' 
fobfervation  of  the  Hebrew  cuftoms  as  thole  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans. 

Upon  the  firft  day  of  the  month  Adar,  proclamation  was 
made  throughout  all  Ifrael,  that  the  people  fhould  provide 
their  half  fhekels,  which  were  yearly  paid  towards  the  fervice 
of  the  temple,  according  to  the  commandment  of  God  ;  on  the 
25th  of  Adar,  they  brought  tables  in  the  temple  (that  is,  in 
the  outward  court,  where  the  people  flood)  [£xod.  xxx.  31.] 
on  tiiefe  lay  the  lefler  coins,  which  were  to  furnilh  thofe  who 
wanted  half  Ihekels  for  their  offerings,  or  that  wanted  lefler 
pieces  of  money  in  their  payment  for  oxen,  fhcep,  doves,  &c. 
which  flood  there  ready  in  the  fame  court  to  be  fold  for  facri- 
fices  ;  but  this  fupply  and  furnifhing  the  people  from  thefe 
tables,  was  not  without  an  exchange  for  other  money,  or 
other  things  in  lieu  of  money,  and  that  at  an  advantage :  hence 
all  thofe  who  fat  at  the  tables  were  called  bankers,  or  maflers  I 
of  the  exchange.  .  * 

By  the  Romans  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  in  ufe  upwards  of  2000 
years,  money  being  then  made  out  of  gold  and  fllver,  to  avoid 
the  carriage  of  merchandizes  in  barter,  from  one  country  to 
another  :  lo  other  nations,  imitating  the  Jews  and  Romans, 
erebted  mints,  and  coined  monies,  upon  which  the  exchange 
by  bills  was  deviled,  not  only  to  avoid  the  danger  of  the  ad¬ 
venture  of  monies,  but  it’s  troublefome  carriage. 

Thus  ftates  having,  by  their  fovereign  authority,  coined  monies, 
caufed  them  to  appoint  a  certain  exchange,  for  permutation 
of  the  various  coins  of  feveral  countries,  without  tranfporting 
of  the  coin,  but  giving  par  pro  pari,  or  value  for  value,  with 
a  certain  allowance  to  be  made  thofe  exchangers  for  accommo¬ 
dating  the  merchants.  j 

As  commerce  branched  into  various  fhapes,  fo  did  exchange, 
but  was  generally  reducible  to  four  fpecies,  viz.  common  ex¬ 
change,  real  exchange,  dry  exchange,  and  fiftitious  exchange. 
Thole  who  pradtifed  the  common  exchange  were  conftituted 
by  the  feveral  kings,  who,  having  received  monies  in  England, 
would  remit  by  exchange  the  like  fum,  to  be  paid  in  another 
kingdom.  Edward  III.  to  afcertain  the  exchange,  caufed 
tables  to  be  fet  up  in  moft  of  the,  general  marts  or  ports  of 
England,  declaring  the  values  of  the  foreign  coins  of  thofe 
countries  with  which  his  fubjedts  carried  on  commerce,  and 
what  allowances  were  to  be  made  for  having  monies  to  be 
remitted  to  fuch  countries. 

Real  exchange  was,  when  monies  were  paid  to  the  exchanger, 
and  bills  were  drawn,  without  naming  the  fpecies,  but  ac-  I 
cording  to  the  value  of  the  feveral  coins  ;  which  two  offices  I 
afterwards  were  incorporated  ;  and,  indeed,  was  no  more  but, 
upon  payment  of  monies  here  in  England,  to  be  repaid  the 
juft  value  in  money  in  another  country,  according  to  the  price 
agreed  on  between  the  officer  and  deliverer,  to  allow,  or  pay, 
for  the  exchange  of  the  money,  and  the  lofs  of  time.  I 

Dry  exchange  is,  when  a  merchant  hath  occafion  for  500  1. 
fuppofe  for  a  certain  time,  and  would  willingly  pay  intereft 
for  the  fame  ;  the  banker,  being  defirous  to  take  more  than 
the  legal  intereft,  and  yet  to  avoid  the  ftatute,  offers  the  500  1. 
by  exchange  for  Gales,  or  any  other  place,  to  which  the  mer¬ 
chant  agrees;  but,  the  merchant  having  no  correfpondent 
there,  the  banker  defires  him  to  draw  his  bill,  to  be  paid  at 
double  or  treble  ufance,  at  Cales,  by  any  feigned  perfon,  at 
the  price  of  the  exchange  then  current/  Accordingly,  \he 
merchant  makes  the  bill,  and  the  banker  pays  the  monies  • 
which  bill  the  banker  remits  to  fome  friend  of  his,  to  procure 
a  proteft  from  Cales  for  non-acceptance,  with  the  exchange 
of  the  money  from  Cales  to  London  ;  all  which,  with  coifs, 
the  merchant  is  to  repay  to  the  banker  ;  and  fometimes  they 
have  been  fo  confcientious  as  not  to  make  above  30  per  cent, 
by  thefe  artifices.  This  kind  of  ufury  is  faid  to  be  firft 
introduced  into  England  by  the  Jews.  Vide  Co.  2  Inft. 
fo!.  506. 

Fictitious  exchange  is  when  a  merchant  hath  occafion  for  goods 
to  freight  out  his  fhip,  but  cannot  well  fpare  the  money ;  the 
owner  of  the  goods  intimates,  that  he  muff  have  ready  money  ; 
the  buyer  knowing  his  drift,  it  is  agreed,  that  the  Idler  fhali 
take  up  the  monies  by  exchange  for  Venice,  or  any  other 
parts ;  but  then  the  merchant  muft  pay  for  exchange  and  re-  I 
exchange. 

The.e  two  laft  ways  of  oppreffing  the  generous  merchant  I 
were  afterwards  prohibited  3  and  4  Hen.  VII.  ; 

The  juft  and  true  exchange  for  monies,  by  bills,  is  par  pro 
pari,  according  to  value  for  value;  which  is  grounded  on  | 
the  weight  and  finenefs  of  monies,  according  to  their  feveral  I 
ftandards,  proportionable  to  their  valuation  ;  which,  being 
truly  and  juftly  made,  afcertains  and  reduces  the  price  of  ex¬ 
change  to  a  fum  certain,  for  the  exchange  of  monies  to  any 
nation  or  country  whatfoever. 

Foreign  bills  of  exchange  have  long  been  looked  on  as  the 
moft  obligatory  and  convenient  paper- fecurity,  that  is  amon^ft 
merchants ;  not  lo  much  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  any  coun- 
try  as  in  conformity  to  the  univerfal  cuftoms  and  ufages  efta- 
bl.ffied  among  traders  themfelves,  by  a  kind  of  unanimous 
concurrence,  for  the  facilitating  a  general  commerce  through¬ 
out  the  world.  In  order,  therefore,  to  make  a  judgmentftn 
cale$  of  this  nature,  it  is  neceffary  to  be  acquainted  with  thqfe 
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cuftoms  and  ufiges :  but,  although  in  the  courts  of  judicature 
of  this  nation,  great  regard  is  paid  to  thefe  mercantile  ufagds, 
yet  they  have  been  frequently  over-ruled  by  the  law.  Where¬ 
fore  we  judge  it  neceffary  to  give  a  feries  of  feledt  cafes,  which 
have  been  determined  in  our  courts  of  law,  as  alfo  thofe 
ftatutes  which  relate  to  bills  of  exchange  ;  thefe  being  the 
fundamental  principles,  upon  which  the  reafonablenefs  and 
equity  of  mercantile  ufages  muft  be  judged  of  in  this  kingdom. 
In  the  reign  of  king  William  III,  inland  bills  in  this  nation 
had  greatly  loft  their  credlt,  being  not  looked  upon  as  bills 
of  exchange,  and  therefore  not  pundualiy  and  regularly  paid  ■ 
which  proceeded,  in  a  great  meafure,  from  the  defect  of  the 
laws,  they  not  having  effectually  provided  for  the  recovery  of 
fuch  debts:  whereupon  the  following  a&  of  parliament  took 
place  to  remedy  this  evil. 

Anno  9  &  10  Gulidmi  III.  Regis, 

An  aft  for  the  better  payment  of  inland  bills  of  exchange. 

Whereas  great  damages  and  other  inconveniencies  do  fre- 
‘  fluently  happen  in  the  courfe  of  trade  and  commerce,  by 
‘  reafon  of  the  delays  of  payment,  and  other  negledis  on 
‘inland  bills  of  exchange  in  this  kingdom  ;  be  it  "therefore; 

*  ena^ed  by  the  king’s  moft  excellent  majefty,  by  and  with 
‘  the  advice  and  confent  of  the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal, 
‘  and  the  commons  in  this  prefent  parliament  affirm  bled,  and 
‘  by  the  authority  of  the  fame,  that  from  and  after  the’ 24th 

*  day  of  June  next,  which  fhali  be  in  the  year  1698,  all  and 
‘  every  bill  or  bills  of  exchange  drawn  in,  or  dated  at,  and 

*  from  any  city  or  town,  or  any  other  trading  city  or  town, 
‘or  any  other  place  in  the  kingdom  of  England,  dominion 
‘  of  Wales,  or  town  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  of  the  fum 
‘  of  five  pounds  fterling  or  upwards;  upon  any  perfon  or  per- 
‘  fons,  of  or  in  London,  or  any  other  trading  city,  town,  or 
‘  any  other  place  (in  which  Laid  bill  or  bills  of  exchange  (hall 
‘  be  acknowledged  and  expreffed,  the  faid  value  to  be  received) 

‘  and  is,  and  fhali  be,  drawn  payable  at  a  certain  number  of 
‘  days,  weeks,  or  months,  after  date  thereof,  that  from  and 
‘  after  prefentation  and  acceptance  of  the  faid  bill  or  bills  of 
‘  exchange  (which  acceptance  fhali  be  by  the  underwriting 

the  fame  under  the  party’s  hand  fo  accepting)  and  after 
‘  the  expiration  of  three  days,  after  the  faid  bill  or  bills  fhali 
‘  become  due,  the  party  to  whom  the  faid  bill  or  bills  are 
‘  made  payable,  his  fervant,  agent,  or  affigns,  may,  and  fhali, 
caufe  the  faid  bill  or  bills  to  be  protefted  by  a  notary  public 
‘  and,  m  default  of  fuch  notary  public,  by  any  other  fub- 
frantial  perfon  of  the  city,  town,  or  place,  in  the  prefence 
of  two  or  more  credible  witneffes,  refufal  or  negledi  being 
hrit  made  of  due  payment  of  the  fame,  which  proteft  fhali 
‘  be  made  and  written  under  a  fair  written  copy  of  the  faid 
‘  of  exchange,  in  the  words  or  form  following  ; 

Know  all  men,  that  I  R.  S.  on  the  day  of 

at  the  ufual  place  of  abode  of  the  faid  have  de¬ 

manded  payment  of  the  bill,  of  which  the  above  is  the  copy, 
which  the  faid  did  not  pay  ;  wherefore  I  the  laid 

do  hereby  proteft  the  faid  bill,  dated  at 
this  day  of 

‘  Which  proteft  fo  made,  as  aforefaid,  fhali,  within  fourteen 
‘  days  after  making  thereof,  be  fent,  or  otherwife  due  no- 
‘  tice  fhali  be  given  thereof  to  the  party,  from  whom  the 
‘  faid  bill  or  bills  were  received,  who  is,  upon  producing 
‘  fuch  proteft,  to  repay  the  faid  bill  or  bills,  together  with 
‘  all  interefts  and  charges,  from  the  day  fuch  bill  or  bills  were 
‘  protefted  ;  for  which  proteft  fhali  be  paid  a  fum,  not  ex- 
‘  ceeding  the  fum  of  fix-pence;  and  in  default  or  neglect 

*  of:  fuch  proteft  made  and  fent,  or  due  notice  given  within 
‘  the  days  before  limited,  the  perfon,  fo  failing  or  negleflihg 

thereor,  is,  and  fhali  be  liable  to  all  cofts,  damages,  and 
‘  interefts,  which  do,  and  fhali,  accrue  thereby. 

*  Provided  neverthelefs,  that  in  cafe  any  fuch  inland  bill,  or 
bills  of  exchange,  fhali  happen  to  be  loft,  or  mifearried, 

*  within  the  time  before  limited  for  payment  of  the  fame, 

*  ‘ben  the  drawer  of  the  faid  bill  or  bills  is,  and  fhali,  be 

*  obliged  to  give  another  bill  or  bills  of  the  fame  tenour  with 
‘  the  firft  given,  the  perfon  or  perfons  to  whom  they  are,  and 

*  be  fo  delivered,  giving  fecurity,  if  demanded,  to  the 
‘  faid  drawer,  to  indemnify  him  againft  all  perfons  whatfoever, 

*  in  cafe  the  faid  bills  or  bill  of  exchange,  fo  alledged  to  be 
‘  loft  or  mifearried,  fhali  be  found  again.’ 

After  this,  the  nation  being  fenfible  of  the  conveniencies  ari- 
fing  to  commerce  by  that  a£t,  and  obferving,  that  there  was 
no  provifion  made  in  it  for  protefling  fuch  bills  for  non-ac¬ 
ceptance,  and  the  merchants  further  confidering  how  bene¬ 
ficial  it  would  be  to  the  public  to  have  the  fame  remedy  upon 
promiffary  notes,  as  upon  bills  of  exchange,  whereby  the 
fame  may  be  transferred  from  party  to  party,  without  any 
other  formality,  but  that  of  an  endorfement :  all  thefe  mat¬ 
ters  having  been  taken  into  confideration  by  parliament,  an 
a£t  tor  that  effedt  palled  both  houfes,  and  received  the  royal 
allent,  to  the  general  fatisfadtion  of  the  nation,  which  is  as 
follows. 


Aar.o 
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Anno  3  &  4  Anna:  Reginas. 

An  a <3:  for  giving  like  remedy  upon  promiffary  notes,  as  is  now 
ufed  upon  bills  of  exchange,  and  for  the  better  payment  of 
inland  bills  of  exchange. 

«  Whereas  it  hath  been  held,  that  notes  in  writing,  figned 
‘  by  the  party  who  makes  the  fame,  whereby  fuch  party  pro- 

<  inifes  to  pay  any  other  perfon,  or  his  order,  any  Aim  of 

<  money  therein  mentioned,  are  not  aftignable  or  endorfible 

<  over,  within  the  cuftom  of  merchants,  to  any  other  per- 
«  Ton  ;  and  that  fuch  perfon  to  whom  the  fum  of  money 
‘  mentioned  in  Yuch  note  is  payable,  cannot  maintain  an 

<  action,  by  .  the  cuftom  of  merchants,  againft  the  perfon 

<  who  firft  made  and  figned  the  fame  ;  and  that  any  perfon 
4  to  whom  fuch  note  fhould  be  aftigned,  endoVfed,  or  made  pay- 
‘  able,  could  not,  within  the  faid  cuftom  of  merchants,  main- 
4  tain  any  adion  upon  fuch  note  againft  the- perfon,  who  firft 
4  drew  and  figned  the  fame:  therefore,  to  the  intent  to  en- 
4  courage  trade  and  commerce,  which  will  be  much  advanced, 
4  if  fuch  notes  fhal!  have  the  fame  effeih,  as  inland  bills  of 
4  exchange,  and  fhall  be  negotiated  in  like  manner;  Be  it 
4  enacted  by  the  queen’s  moft  excellent  majefty,  by  and  with 
4  the  advice  and  confent  of  the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal, 
4  and  commons  in  this  prefent  parliament  affembled,  and  by 
4  the  authority  of  the  fame,  that  all  notes  in  writing,  that  af- 
4  ter  the  firft  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  L,ord  1705,  fhall 
4  be  m .>de  and  figned  by  any  perfon,  or  perfons,  body  politic 
4  or  corporate,  or  by  the  fervant  or  agent  of  any  corporation, 

4  banker,  goldfmjth,  merchant,  or  trader,  who  is  ufually  en- 
4  trufted  by  him,  her,  or  them,  whereby  fuch  perfon  or  perfons, 

4  body  politic  and  corporate,  his,  her,  or  their  order,  or  unto 
4  bearer,  any  fum  of  money,  mentioned  in  fuch  note,  {hall 
4  be  taken  and  conftrued  to  be,  by  virtue  thereof,  due  and 
4  payable  to  any  fuch  perfon  or  perfons,  body  politic  or  cor- 
‘  porate,  to  whom  the  fame  is  made  payable;  and  alfo  every 
4  fuch  note  payable  to  any  perfon  or  perfons,  body  politic 
4  and  corporate,  his,  her,  or  their  order,  £hajl  be  aftignable 
4  or  endorfible  over,  in  the  fame  manner  as  inland  bills  of 
4  exchange  are,  or  may  be,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  mer- 
4  chants  ;  and  that  the  perfon  or  perfons,  body  politic  and 
4  corporate,  to  whom  fuch  fum  of  money  is,  or  fhall  be 

4  by  fuch  note  made  payable,  fhall  and  may  maintain  ar 
4  acfion  for  the  fame,  in  fuch  manner,  as  he,  {he,  or  thej 
4  might  do,  upon  an  inland  bill  of  exchange,  made  or  drawr 
4  according  to  the  cuftom  of  merchants  ;  and  that  the  per. 

4  fon  or  perfons,  body  politic  and  corporate,  who,  or  whoft 
4  fervant  or  agent,  as  aforefaid,  figned  the  fame ;  and  thai 
4  any  perfon  or  perfons,  body  politic  and  corporate,  tc 
4  whom  fuch  note  that  is  payable  to  any  perfon  or  perfons. 

‘  body  politic  and  corporate,  his,  her,  or  their  order,  is  en- 
4  dorfed  or  aftigned,  or  the  money,  therein  mentioned,  or- 
4  dered  to  be  paid  by  endorsement  thereon,  {hall  and  may 
4  maintain  his,  her,  and  their  adion  for  fuch  fiim  of  money, 

4  either  againft  the  perfon  or  perfons,  body  politic  and  cor- 
4  porate,  who,  or  whofe  fervant  or  agent,  as  aforefaid,  figned 
4  fuch  a  note,  or  againft  any  of  the  perfons  that  endorfed 
4  the  fame,  in  like  manner  as  in  cafes  of  inland  bills  of  ex- 
4  change:  and,  in  every  fuch  aft  ion,  the  plaintiff  or  plain- 

*  £iffs  fhall  recover  his,  her,  or  their  damages,  and  cofts'  of 
4  fuit ;  and  if  fuch  plaintiff  or  plaintiffs  fhall  recover  his,  her, 

4  or  their  cofts,  againft  the  defendant  or  defendants ;  and 
4  every  fuch  plaintiff  or  plaintiffs,  defendant  or  defendants,  re- 
4  fpedively  recovering,  may  fue  out  execution  for  fuch  damages 
4  and  cofts,  by  capias,  fieri  facias,  or  digit. 

4  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  that 
4  all  and  every  fuch  adions  fhall  be  commenced,  fued,  and 
4  brought  within  fuch  time  as  is  appointed,  for  commencing 

*  or  ffffg  adions  upon  the  cafe,  by  the  ftatute  made  in  the 
4  2 1  ft  year  of  the  reign  of  king  James  the  firft,  intitled  An 
‘  ad  for  limitation  of  adions,  and  for  avoiding  of  fuits  in 
s  law,  provided,  that  no  body  politic  or  corporate,  fhall  have 
4  power,  by  virtue  of  this  ad,  to  iffue  or  give  out  any  notes 

*  by  themfelves  or  their  fervants,  other  than  fuch  as  they 

t  have  iffued,  if  this  ad  had  never  been  made, 

And  whereas  by  an  ad  of  parliament  made  in  the  ninth 
4  year  of  the  reign  of  his  late  majefty  king  William  III.  in- 
4  titled,  An  ad  for  better  payment  of  inland  bills  of  exchange  ; 

it  is,  among  other  things,  enaded,  that  from  and  after  pre- 
4  rentation  and  acceptance  of  the  fajd  bill  or  bills  of  exchange 
■  (which  acceptance  fhall  be  by  the  underwriting,  the  fame 
under  the  party’s  hand  fo  accepting)  and  after  the  expira- 
4  tion  of  three  days,  after  the  faid  bill  or  bills  fhall  become 
t  oue>  t^le  party  to  whom  the  faid  bill  or  bills  are  made  pay- 
(  I  e’  fervant,  agent,  or  affigns,  may  and  fhal!  caufe 
«  f -a  lai^,e  or  bills  to  be  protefted,  in  manner  as  in  the 

*  laid  ad  is  enaded  :  and  whereas,  by  there  being  no  pro- 
vdion  made  therein  for  protefting  fuch  bill  or  bills,  in  cafe 
*  e  P3rfy  on  "feom  the  fame  are  or  fhall  be  drawn,  refufe 
to  accept  the  fame,  by  underwriting  the  fame  under  his 

*  I-3'!,  \  u  n?e!’,chants  and  others  who  refufe  to  underwrite 

uc  >1  or  o,  is,  or  make  any  other  than  a  promifiary  ac- 

<  rh*  fH-j6’  -  ' y-  whL’ch  0163115  the  effed  and  good  intent  of 

4  nr  hUh  3Ct  ?  tha£  b?alf  is  wholly  evaded,  and  no  bill 
0  -Us  can  be  protefted  before,  or  for  want  of  fuch  ac- 
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4  eepfance  by  underwriting  the  fame,  as  aforefaid :  for  re, 
4  medy  whereof,  Be  it  enabled  by  the  authority  aforefaid, 
4  that  from  and  after  the  firft  day  of  May,  which  fhall  be 
4  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1705,  in  cafe,  upon  prefentino- 
4  of  fuch  bill  or  bills  of  exchange,  the  party  or  parties,  on 
4  whom  the  fame  fhall  be  drawn,  fhall  refufe  to  accept  the 
4  fame,  by  underwriting  the  fame,  as  aforefaid,  the  ‘party 
4  to  whom  -  the  faid  bill  or  bills  are  made  payable,  his 
4  fervant,  agent,  or  afiign,  may,  and  fhall’,  caufe  the  faid 
4  bill  or  bills  to  be  protefted  for  non-acceptance,  as  in  cafe  of 
4  foreign  bills  of  exchange  :  any  thing  in  the  faid  ad,  or 
4  any  other  law,  to  the  contrary  notwithftanding  ;  for  which 
4  proteft  there  fhall  he  paid  twq  {hillings,  and  no  more. 

4  Provided  always,  that,  from  and  after  the  fin'd  firft  day  of 
‘•May,  no  acceptance  of  any  fuch  inland  bill  of  exchange 
fhall  be  fufficient  to  charge  any  per/on  whatfoever,  unlefs 
4  the  fame  be  underwritten,  or  endorfed  in  writine  there- 
4  upon  ;  and  if  fuch  bill  be  not  accepted  by  fuch  under- 
4  writing,  or  endorfement  ip  writing,  no  drawer  of  any 
4  fuch  inland  bill  fhall  be  liable  to  pay  any  cofts,  damages, 
‘  or  interefts  thereupon,  uplefs  fuch  proteft  be  made  for  non- 
acceptance  thereof,  and,  within  fourteen  days  after  fuch 
4  proteft,  the  fame  be  fent,  or  otherwife  notice  thereof  be 
4  given,  to  the  party,  from  whom  fu,ch  bill  was  received,  or 
4  left  in  writing  at  the  place  of  his,  her,  or  their  ufual 
4  abode  ;  and  if  fuch  bill  be  accepted,  and  not  paid  before 
4  the  expiration  of  three  days  after  the  faid  bill  fhall  become 
4  due  and  payable,  then  no  drawer  of  fuch  bill  fhall  be 
4  compellable  to  pay  any  cofts,  damages,  or  interefts  there-, 
4  upon,  unlefs  a  proteft  be  made  and  fent,  or  notice  thereof 
4  be  given,  in  manner  and  form  above-mentioned  :  nevOr- 
4  thelefs,  every  drawer  of  fuch  bill  fhall  be  liable  to  make 
4  payment  of  cofts,  damages,  and  interefts,  upon  fuch  in¬ 
land  bill,  it  any  one  proteft  be  made  for  non-acceptance, 

4  and  non-payment  thereof,  and  notice  thereof  be  fent,  given, 

4  or  left  as  aforefaid, 

Provided,  that  no  fuch  proteft  fhall  be  neceffary,  either 
for  non-acceptance,  or  non-payment  of  any  inland  bill  of 
4  exchange,  unlefs  the  value  be  acknowledged  and  expeeffed 
4  in  fuch  bill  to  be  received,  and  unlefs  fuch  bill  be  drawn 
4  for  the  payment  of  20  1.  fterling,  or  upwards;  and  that 
the  proteft,  hereby  required  for  non-acceptance,  fhall  b$ 
made  by  fuch  perlons,  as  are  appointed,  by  the  faid  recited 
adis,  to  pioteft  inland  bills  of  exchange  for  non-pavment 
4  thereof.  r  3 

4  And  it  be  further  enaded,  that  from  and  after  the  firft  day 
4  of  May,  if  any  perfon  doth  accept  any  fuch  bill  of  ex- 
4  change,  for  and  in  fatisfadion  of  any  former  debt,  or 
4  fum  of  money  formerly  due  unto  him,  the  fame  fhaii.  bp 
4  accounted  and  efteemed  a  full  and  complete  payment  of 
4  fuch  debt,  if  fuch  perfon  accepting  of  any  fuch  bill  for  his 
debt,  doth  not  take  his  clue  courfe  to  obtain  payment  there- 
4  of,  by  endeavouring  to  get  the  fame  accepted  and  paid,  and 
make  his  proteft  as  aforefaid^  either  for  non-acceptance  or 
4  non-payment  thereof.  * 

4  Provided,  that  nothing  herein  contained  fhall  extend  to  difir  ' 
charge  any  remedy,  that  any  perfon  may  have  agaipft  the 
4  drawer,  accepter,  or  indorfer  of  fuch  bill.’ 

After  a  recital  of  thefe  ads  of  parliament,  in  relation  to  bills 
of  exchange,  we  conceive  it  more  fatisfaciory,  to  every  man 
of  fenfe,  rather  to  give  a  variety  of  cafes  that  have  been  de- 
termmed  m  the  courts  of  judicature  of  this  kingdom,  than 
the  coliedive  fenfe  of  thofe  whofe  judgment  is  not  of  the  like 
authority. 

We  apprehend,  moreover,  that  thofe  cafes,  being  abftraded 
with  their  effential  circumftances,  will  prove  of  more  public 
utility,  than  giving  them  in  a  grofs  luperficial  manner,  which 
in  that  way,  even  to  lawyers  themfelves,  who,  have  not  the 
cafes  ad  unguem,  could  be  of  little  fervice,  and  of  much  lefts 
to  traders  in  general.  In  regard  to  the  acceptance  of  bills  of 
exchange,  fee  the  article  Acceptance,  where  there  are 
fome  cafes,  incorporated  with  the  general  ufages  of  merchants. 

Some  curious  Cases  r  elative  to  Bills  of  Exchange, 

AS  THE  y  HAVE  BEEN  DETERMINED  IN  CoyRTS  OF  Ju, 

Picature  in  England.  . 


WJarx  verlus  Mundal.  3  W.  &  M.  coram  Holt  C.  J.  at  Niff 
Prius  at  Guildhall. 

A,  having  a  bill  of  exchange  payable  to  him,  and  he  bein<* 
indebted  to  B  in  a  fum  of  money,  fends  and  indorfes  this 
bill  to  B.  Afterwards  B  brought  affumpfit  againft  A  for  the 
money,  and  on  non  affumpfit  A  gave  in  evidence  this  bill  of 
exchange  mdorfed,  and  that  it  had  lain  fo  long  in  B’s  hands 
after  it  was  payable,  and  reckoned  it  as  money  paid  and  in 
his  hands  ;  but  it  was  difallowed  ;  for  a  bill  (hall  never  go  in 
odcharge  of  a  precedent  debt,  except  it  be  part  of  the  con- 
trad  that  it  fhould  be  fo.  If  A  fells  goods  to  B,  and  B  is 
to  give  a  bill  in  fatisfadion,  B  is  difeharged,  though  the  hill 
is  never  paid,  for  the  bill  is  payment:  but,  otherwife,  a  bill 
fhould  never  di  {charge  a  precedent  debt  or  con  trad  ;  but,  if 
part  be  received,  it  fhall  be  only  a  difeharge  of  the  old  debt 
for  fo  much.  balk.  u4.  ? 


Hodge? 
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Hodges  verfus  Steward.  Pafcli.  3  W.  &  M..  B.  R; 

tn  an  aflion  on  the  cafe  on  an  inland  bill  of  exchange,  brought 
by  the  indorfer  again ;t  the  drawer,  theffe  following  points 
were  refolvcd. 

1.  A  difference  was  taken  between  a  bill  payable  to  J.  S.  or 
bearer,  arid  J.  S.  or  order;  for  a  bill  payable  to  J .  S.  or 
bearer,  is  not  affignable  by  the  contract,  fo  as  to  enable  the 
indorfer  to  bring  an  adtion,  if  the  drawer  refufe  to  pay,  be- 
caufe  there  Is  no  fuch  authority  given  to  the  party  by  the  firft 
contract,  and  the  effedt  of  it  is  only  to  difcharge  the  drawer, 
if  he  pays  it  to  the  bearer,  though  he  comes  to  it  by  trover, 
theft,  orotherwife.  But  when  the  bill  is  payable  to  J.  S.  or 
order,  there  an  exprefs  power  is  given  to  the  party  to  affign, 
and  the  endorfer  may  maintain  an  adtion. 

2.  Though  an  alignment  of  a  bill  payable  to  J.  S,  or  bearer, 
be  no  good  affignment  to  charge  the  drawer  with  an  adftion  on 
the  bill ;  yet  it  is  a  good  bill  between  the  indorfer  and  indorfee, 
and  the  indorfer  is  liable  to  an  adhon  for  the  money;  for  the 
indorfement  is  in  nature  of  a  new  bill. 

3.  It  being  objedted,  that,  in  this  cafe,  there  was  no  averment 
of  the  defendant’s  being  a  merchant,  it  was  anfvvered  by  the 
court,  that  the  drawing  the  bill  was  a  fufficient  merchandi- 
fing  and  negociating  to  this  purpofe. 

4.  The  plaintiff  declared,  on  a  ipecial  cuflom  in  London,  for 
the  bearer  to  have  this  adtion.  To  which  the  defendant  de¬ 
murred,  without  traverfing  the  cuftom ;  fo  that  he  confeffed 
it,  whereas,  in  truth,  there  was  no  fuch  cuflom ;  and  the 
court  was  of  opinion,  that,  for  this  reafon  judgment  Ihould 
be  given  for  the  plaintiff ;  for  though  the  court  is  to  take  no¬ 
tice  of  the  law  of  merchants,  as  part  of  the  law  of  England  ; 
yet  they  cannot  take  notice  of  the  cuftom  of  particular  places, 
and  the  cuftom  in  the  declaration  being  fufficient  to  maintain 
the  adiion,  and  that  being  confefied,  he  had  admitted  judgment 
againft  himfelf. 

5.  ’Twas  held,  that  a  general  indebitatus  affumpfit  will  not 
lie  on  a  bill  of  exchange  for  want  of  a  confideration  ;  for  it 
is  but  an  evidence  of  a  promife  to  pay,  which  is  but  a  nudum 
padlum  ;  and  therefore  he  mult  either  bring  a  fpecial  adiion 
on  the  cuftom  of  merchants,  or  a  general  indebitatus  affump- 
fit  againft  the  drawer,  for  money  received  to  his  ufe.  judg¬ 
ment  pro  Quer’.  Ibid.  125. 

Pinkney  verfus  Hall.  Hill.  8  Will.  III.  B.  R. 

By  the  cuftom  of  England,  where  there  are  two  joint  tra¬ 
ders,  and  one  accepts  a  bill  drawn  on  both  for  him  and  part¬ 
ner,  it  binds  both,  if  it  concerns  the  trade  ;  otherwife,  if  it 
concerns  the  accepter  only  in  a  diftindl  intereft  and  refpedh 
Ibid.  126. 

Clark  verfus  Pigot.  Pafch.  10  Will.  ill.  B.  R. 

Clark  having  a  bill  of  exchange  payable  to  him  or  order,  puts 
his  name  upon  it,  leaving  a  vacant  fpace  above,  and  fends  it 
to  J.  S.  his  friend,  who  got.it  accepted  ;  but,  the  money  not 
being  paid,  Clark  brought  an  indebitatus  affumpfit  againft  the 
accepter  :  and  it  was  objedted  on  evidence,  that  the  property 
was  transferred  to  J.  S.  Et  per  Holt,  C.  J.  J.  S.  had  it  in  his 
power  to  adt  either  as  a  fervant  or  affignee  :  if  he  had  filled 
up  the  blank  fpace,  making  the  bill  payable  to  him,  that 
would  have  witneffed  his  eledtion,  to  have  received  it  as  in¬ 
dorfee  ;  but,  that  being  omitted,  his  intention  is  prefumed 
to  adt  only  as  fervant  to  Clark,  whofe  name  he  would  ufe 
only  in  order  to  write  the  aquittance  over  it.  Ibid.  126. 

Anonymous,  Mich,  to  Will.  III.  coram  Holt,  C.  J.  atNifi 
Prius  at  Guildhall. 

A  bank  bill  payable  to  A,  or  bearer,  being  given  to  A,  and 
loft,  was  found  by  a  ftranger,  who  transferred  it  to  C  for  a 
valuable  confideration  ;  C  got  a  new  bill  in  his  own  name. 
Et  per  Holt,  C.  J.  A  may  have  trover  againft  the  ftranger 
who  found  the  bill,  for  he  had  no  title,  though  the  payment 
to  him  would  have  indemnified  the  bank  ;  but  A  cannot  main¬ 
tain  trover  againft  C,  by  reafon  of  the  courfe  of  trade,  which 
^creates  a  property  in  the  affignee,  or  bearer.  Ibid.  126. 

Anonymous,  Mich.  10  Will.  III.  coram  Holt,  C.  J.  at  Nifi 
-  Prius  at  Guildhall. 

A  bill  of  exchange  being  made  payable  to  A,  or  order,  A  in- 
dorfes  it  to  B  ;  B  cannot  fue  A,  unlefs  he  firft  endeavour  to 
find  out  the  firft  drawer  to  demand  it  of  him  ;  for  the  indorfer 
is  only  a  warranter  for  the  payment  of  the  drawer,  and  there¬ 
fore  liable  only  on  his  default ;  and  fuch  endeavour  muft  be 
fet  forth  in  the  declaration.  Ibid.  126. 

Allen  verfus  Dockwra.  Mich.  10  Will.  III.  coram  Trebv 
C.  J.  at  Nifi  Prius  at  Guildhall.  h 

A  bill  was  drawn  on  Sutor,  payable  in  three  days;  Sutor 
broke  ;  the  perfon  to  whom  it  was  payable  kept  the  bill  by 
him  four  years,  and  then  brought  affumpfit  againft  the  drawer  : 
and  per  Treby,  C.  J.  when  one  draws  a  bill  of  exchange  he 
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limitation,  that,  if  the  biu'be'  "TT  that  ,s  w»h  this 
the  petfon  to  whom  ,t  is  paMbklfi*  •  “"v,c,utnt 

si  £Ks3 

reckonings  and  accounts  are  adjufted  between  th-T 
drawee.  Ibid.  127.  J  wecn  the  drawer  aild 

Jackfon  verfus  Pigot,  I0  Will.  III.  B.  R. 

The  plaintiff  declared  on  a  bill  of  exchange  drawn  by  T  S- 
on  the  defendant,  dated  the  15th  of  March  T finfl  , ,  * 

month  after  fight,  and  that  afterwards,  viz.  ’the  2Lh  oT A  '  ? 
.6,;,  he  (hewed  it  the  defendant,  and  he 
t  accord, ng  to  the  tenonr  of  the  bill,  after  verd.ft  for  the  p  ai7- 
tiff  on  non  alTumpfit,  was  moved  in  arreft  of  judgment  that 
thts  manner  of  declaring  was  abfurd,  it  being  i^poible  to  pa, 
according  to  the  tenour  of  the  Dill  at  time  of  the  promffe 
Refolved  by  the  court,  that,  where  the  time  of  paymen  £ 
paft  at  the  acceptance  of  the  bill,  the  acceptance  can  b-  on Iv 
to  pay  the  money  ;  and  if  he  was  fo  abfurd  as  to  orom.fe  to 
pay  the  money,  according  to  the  tenour  of  the  bill,  Vet  that 
is  no  more  in  law  now  than  a  promife  to  pay  the  money  2Cne- 
ral  y  :  but  it  is  better  to  declare  in  fuch  a  cafe  on  general  pro¬ 
mife  to  pay  the  money.  Per  Holt,  C.J.  Ibid.  127.  P 

Lambert  verfus  Pack,  Paf.  n  Will.  III.  coram  Holt,  C  T 
at  Nifi  Prius,  London.  J’ 

An  aflion  on  the  cafe  was  brought  on  a  bill  of  exchange  a- 
gamlt  the  indorfer;  and  it  was  ruled  by  Holt,  C.  T.  upon  e- 
vidence,  iff.  That  there  is  no  need  to  prove  the  drawer’s  hand, 
becaufe,  though  it  be  a  forged  bill,  the  indorfer  is  bound  to 

S  2,dly’  The  P!aintiff  muft  prove  that  he  demanded 
it  of  the  drawer,  or  him  upon  whom  it  was  drawn,  and  that 

he  refufed  to  pay  it,  or  elfe  that  he  fought  him  and  could  not 

2dlt  hThat  t°K  °thefTfe  hC  C3nn0t  rtfort  t0  indorfer. 
3  y,  I  hat  this  was  done  in  convenient  time ;  for  if  they 

and,  and  are  refponlible  a  convenient  time  after  the  affign- 

ment,  and  no  demand  made,  the  indorfee  fhall  not  charge 

the  indorfer.  The  time  for  foreign  bills  is  three  days,  and 

noa  Wanceis  to  be  made  for  Sundays  and  holidays?  Ser- 

jeant  Wnght  cited  a  cafe  of  one  Tracey,  who  &Jd  a  week 
after  the  indorfement  and  the  indorfee  loft  his  money  ;  which 
Holt,  chief  juftice,  thought  was  too  ftrait;  but  fuch  matters 

Z  at'0  the  J"7*  fhIy’  a  queftion  whether  no! 
tice  muft  be  given  or  no  ;  but  it  is  fair  to  give  notice,  ably. 

That  the  demand  muft  be  proved  fubfequent  to  the  indorfe- 
ment;  for,  if  it  was  precedent,  he  could  only  aft  as  fervant 
to  the  indorfer;  and  fo  the  demand  was  infufficient  to  charge 

hVnor[e!;  ***!>*  a  man  indorfes  his  name  upon  the 
back  of  a  bill  blank,  he  puts  it  in  the  power  of  the  indorfee  to 

make  what  ufe  of  it  he  will,  and  he  may  ufe  it  as  an  acquit¬ 
tance  to  difcharge  the  bill,  or  as  an  affignment  to  charge  the 
indorfer.  jihly,  In  cafes  of  bills  purchafed  at  a  difeount, 
this  ,s  the  difference ;  if  it  be  a  bill  payable  to  A,  or  bearer 
it  is  an  abfoffite  purchafe  ;  but  if  to  A,  or  order,  it  is  indorf- 
ed  blank,  and  filled  up  with  an  affignment,  the  indorfer  muft 
warrant  it  as  much  as  if  there  had  been  no  difeount.  Ibid.  128. 

Eaft  verfus  Ellington,  Mich.  1  Ann.  B.  R. 

Indorfee  declared  on  a  bill  of  exchange  againft  the  drawer, 
and  the  bill  was,  I  ray  pay  this  my  firft  bill  of  exchange,  my 
fecond  and  third  not  being  paid  ;  and  the  endorfement  was  fet 
out  in  this  manner,  that  the  drawer  indorfavit  fuper  billam 
iftam,  content  bill*  lllius  folvend’  to  the  plaintiff,  without 
(hewing  that  it  was  fubferibed.  On  non  affumPtfit  and  ver- 
d,a  pro  quer.  it  was  objedfed  in  arreft  of  judgment,  that  there 
was  no  averment  that  the  fecond  and  third  bills  were  not  paid 
which  is  a  condition  precedent :  fed  non  allocatur  :  et  per  cur.’ 
That  muft  be  intended,  for  the  plaintiff  could  not  otherwife 
have  had  a  verdidt :  and,  for  the  fame  reafon  a  To,  the  endorfe¬ 
ment,  which  was  likewife  excepted  againft  as  fet  forth  in 
the  declaration,  was  held  good,  being  aided  by  the  verdi£l  • 
the  court  comparing  it  to  an  adtion  of  debt,  by  an  affignee 
of  a  reverfion,  without  (hewing  an  attornment  which,  on 
non  debet,  is  aided  by  verdict ;  for,  if  the  endorfement  be 
neceffary  to  transfer  the  bill,  fo  is  the  attornment  to  pafs  the 
reverfion.  Ergo,  as  the  attornment  (hall  be  fopplied  by  the 
jury’s  finding  debet,  fo  fhall  the  endorfement  by  their  finding 
aliumpiit.  Ibid.  130.  a 

Lucas  verfus  Haynes,  Pafch.  2  Ann..  B.  R. 

In  trover  for  a  bill  of  exchange,  the  cafe  upon  evidence  was, 
that  the  plaintiff  had  a  bill  of  exchange  drawn  upon  the  de¬ 
fendant,  and  Cent  it  by/.  S.  to  the  defendant,  to  get  it  ac- 
cepted,  J- •-•left  it  with  the  defendant,  and  afterwards,  the 
bill  being  loft,  the  plaintiff  brought  trover  for  it,  and  J.  S. 
wus  now  the  plaintiff’s  witnefs  for  this  matter,  and,  becaufe 
the  plaintiff  had  endorfed  the  bill,  it  was  obieft  d  that  f  S. 
could  not  be  a  witnefs;  and,  this  point  being  laved  the  court 
were  a,l  of  opinion,  that  the  bare  endorfement,  without  other 
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words  purporting  an  alignment,  does  not  work  an  alteration 
of  the  property  T  for  it '’may  (till  be  filled  up,  either  with  a 
receipt  or  an  alignment,  and,  confequently,  J.  S.  is  a  good 
witnefs.  Ibid.  130. 

Butler  verfus  Crips,  Trin.  2  Ann.  B.  R. 

Per  Holt,  C.  J.  Pay  to  me,  or  my  order,  fo  much,  is  a  bill 
of  exchange,  if  accepted  ;  and  this  is  the  only  way  to  make 
a  bill  of  exchange  without  the  intervention  of  a  third  perfon. 
Ibid.  130. 

Borough  verfus  Perkins,  Mic.  2  Ann.  B.  R. 

Error  of  a  judgment  in  C.  B.  in  cafe  on  an  inland  bill  of 
exchange  brought  againft  the  drawer,  and  judgment  for  the 
plaintiff  by  nil  dicit.  Mr  Raymond  for  the  plaintiff  in  error 
urged,  that  it  doth  not  appear  by  the  declaration  that  the 
bill  was  proteffed,  and  fince  the  ffatute  9  and  so  Will.  III. 
no  adlion  lies  againft  the  drawer,  unlefs  there  be  a  proteft 
made,  as  that  a<5t  requires;  and  this  ought  to  appear  in  the 
declaration  ;  for,  at  common  law,  the  party  had  n6  remedy 
againft  the  drawer,  without  notice  given  him  of  non  payment ; 
and,  if  the  ffatute  does  not  make  the  proteft  neceffary,  it  does 
nothing.  Mr  Parker  cont.  It  does  not  appear  the  bill  was 
accepted  by  underwriting,  without  which  it  is  not  within  the 
ffatute,  and  without  it  a  proteft  cannot  be  made  ;  for  a  pro- 
^teft  was  not, neceffary  at  common  law  in  cafe  of  inland  bills, 
as  it  was  in  cafe  of  foreign  bills ;  but,  fuppofing  it  were  with¬ 
in  the  ffatute,  yet  the  proteft  need  not  be  fet  forth  in  the  de¬ 
claration,  but  this  is  to  be  confidered  at  the  trial ;  for,  if  the 
drawer  receive  damage  for  want  of  a  proteft,  and  the  da¬ 
mage  amounted  to  the  value,  it  is  a  total  difcharge;  if  lefs, 
yet  for  fo  much.  Holt,  C.  J.  In  inland  as  well  as  foreign 
bills  of  exchange,  the  perfon  to  whom  it  is  payable  muff  give 
convenient  notice  of  non  payment  to  the  drawer;  for  if,  by 
his  delay,  the  drawer  receive  prejudice,  the  plaintiff  (hall 
recover  :  a  proteft  on  a  foreign  bili  was  part  of  it’s  conftitu- 
tion  ;  on  inland  bills,  a  proteft  is  neceffary  by  this  ffatute, 
but  was  not  at  common  law;  but  the  ffatute  does  not  take 
away  the  plaintiff’s  adtion  for  want  of  a  proteft,  nor  does  it 
make  fuch  want  a  bar  to  the  plaintiff’s  aftion;  but  this  fta- 
tute  feems  only,  in  cafe  there  be  no  proteft,  to  deprive  the 
plaintiff  of  damages  or  intereft,  and  to  give  the  drawer  a 
remedy  againft  him  for  damages,  if  he  make  no  proteft.  Quod 
Powell  conceffit,  and  that  a  proteft  was  never  fet  forth  in  any 
declaration  fince  the  ftatute.  Ibid.  131. 

Buckly  verfus  Cambell,  Hil.  7  Ann.  B.  R. 

The  plaintiff  declared  upon  a  bill  of  exchange  drawn  at 
Amfterdam,  payable  at  London  at  two  ufances,  and  did  not 
Ihew  what  the  two  ufances  were  ;  and  judgment  was  given 
pro  def.  for  the  court  could  not  take  notice  of  foreign  ufances, 
which  varied,  being  longer  in  one  place  than  another.  Ibid’ 
131- 

Hill  &  al’  verfus  Lewis. 


Adhon  upon  the  cafe  for  1 70 1.  10  s.  The  plaintiff  deciaret 
feveral  ways,  viz.  iff.  Upon  two  bills  of  exchange  ao-ainl 
the  indorfer.  2dly,  Upon  a  mutuatus.  3dly,  An  indebita 
tus  a fftt mp fit  pleaded.  1  he  cafe  upon  evjdence  was.  Moor 
a  goldfmith,  fubfcribed  two  notes,  payable  to  the  defendant 
The  defendant,  on  the  19th  of  October,  indorfes  thefe  twc 
notes,  and  gives  them  and  eight  others  to  one  Zouch,  to  whon 
he  was  indebted:  Zouch,  the  19th  of  Odtober,  between  the 
hours  of  11  and  12,  brought  thefe  notes  to  the  plaintiffs,  be¬ 
ing  goldfmjths,  and  they  accepted  them,  and  gave  to  Zouch 
other  bills,  and  tome  money  :  and  afterwards,  the  fame  day. 
the  plaintiffs  received  money  upon  other  bills  of  the  faid  Moor 
and  might  have  had  the  money  due  upon  thefe  two  bills  ii 
they  had  been  demanded  ;  but,  in  the  night  following,  ab’om 
midnight,  Moor  broke  and  ran  away ;  and  whether  the  plfin- 
nffs  or  mdorfers  ftiould  lofe  this  170).  10  s.  was  the  queftion. 
I  he  queftion  was,  whether  the  acceptance  of  thefe  bills  in 
fatisfaclion  for  fo  much  money  be  a  good  difcharge  of  the 
indorfer  ?  and  Holt,  C.  J.  held,  that  goldfmiths  bills  were 
governed  by  the  fame  laws  and  cuftoms  as  other  bills  of  ex¬ 
change;  and  every  indorfement  is  a  new  bill,  and  fo  Ion" 
as  a  bm  is  m  agitation,  and  fuch  indorfements  are  made 
ail  tne  indorfements  and  every  of  them  are  liable  as  a  new 
drawer.  1  hat  by  the  law,  generally,  every  indorfer  is  al¬ 
ways  hade  as  tne  firft  drawer,  and  cannot  be  difeharged  with¬ 
out  an  a£tuJ  payment,  and  is  not  difeharged  bv  the  accent 
-«ot  the  bill  bv  the  indorfee  ;  but,  by  L  Ss 

re  .raineo,  viz.  the  acceptance  is  intended  to  be  upon  the 

drawtTff-’h?'  ^  ^  ‘cndu°rCee  Wiil  receive  ic  of  the  firft 
drawer,  if  he  can,  and,  if  he  cannot,  then  that  the  indorfer 

ti-neof  rj  U|  7  ^  thC  draWCr  be  infoIvent  at  the 
m  I  t-?nr’  °r  Up°n  dem™d  refufes  to  pay  it, 
withrtri  1  0Und’  And  the  ind*fer  is  not  difcbaLd 
fa uit  in  "  f°T  or  de' 

£  fert! 

“f‘  of  forego  bibs,  he  „p„„  whom  it  ^ 


days  to  pay  it,  and  the  indorfee  of  fuch  bill  need  not  demand 
payment  until  the  faid  three  days  be  expired  ;  and,  if  he  upon 
whom  the  bill  is  drawn  become  infoIvent  in  the  faid  time,  the 
indorfer  is  chargeable,  and  after  the  three  days  the  indorfee 
may  proteft  it ;  and  it  feems  the  fame  time  ought  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  for  inland  bills,  though  it  was  urged  that  for  foreign 
bills  alone  time  was  required,  in  refpedt  the  drawee  was  to  re¬ 
ceive  advice  from  the  drawer. 

And  the  chief-juftice,  in  bis  dire&ion  to  the  jury,  faid,  that 
what  ihould  be  thought  convenient  time,  ought  to  be  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ufage  among  traders  in  fuch  cafes,  and  upon 
all  the  circumftances  :  that  the  plaintiffs  had  ten  bills  de¬ 
livered  to  them  together ;  and  that,  perhaps,  they  had  other 
affairs  that  hindered  them  from  going  prefently  to  receive  thefe 
two  bills,  and  that  they  received  two  other  bills  the. fame  day. 
The  chief-juftice  left  it  to  the  jury  to  confider,  whether  the 
time  in  this  cafe  were  convenient  time  or  not;  and,  if  the 
plaintiff  had  convenient  time  to  receive  his  money,  then  to 
find  for  the  defendant,  otherwife  for  the  plaintiff;  upon 
which  the  plaintiff  prayed  to  take  the  verdid  upon  the  inde¬ 
bitatus  affumpfit.  Et  per  chief  juftice  :  you  cannot  take  the 
verdid  upon  any  part  of  the  declaration  but  that  to  which 
evidence  was  given,  and  here  it  will  be  good,'  if  found  upon 
the  bills  of  exchange  ;  but,  if  the  evidence  be  applicable  to 
any  other  part  of  the  declaration,  you  may  take  it  upon  any 
fuch  part  to  which  the  evidence  is  applicable.  And  becaufe 
Zouch  had  fworn  that  he  had  received  the  benefit  of,  and  had 
been  fatisfied  with  the  bill  he  took  of  the  plaintiff,  by  which 
the  defendant  was  di'charged  againft  Zouch,  the  verdid  was 
taken  upon  the  indebitatus  affumpfit  for  money  laid  out  for  the 
defendant’s  ufe ;  and  it  feems  the  indorfement  by  the  defen¬ 
dant  to  the  plaintiff  was  good  evidence  of  a  requeft  to  pay 
the  faid  money  to  Zouch.  Now  exception  was  taken  that 
one  bill  was  payable  to  the  defendant  only,  without  the 
words,  or  his  order,  and  therefore  not  aflignable  by  the  in¬ 
dorfement;  and  the  chief-juftice  did  agree  that  the  indorfe¬ 
ment  of  this  bill  did  not  make  him  that  drew  the  bill  charge¬ 
able  to  the  indorfee  ;  for  the  words,  or  to  his  order,  give  au¬ 
thority  to  the  plaintiff  to  affign  it  by  indorfement ;  and  it  is 
an  agreement  by  the  firft  drawer  that  be  would  anfwer  it  to 
the  affignee  :  but  the  indorfement  of  a  bill  which  has  not  the 
words,  or  to  his  order,  is  good,  or  of  the  fame  effed,  between 
the  indorfer  and  the  indorfee,  to  make  the  indorfer  chargeable 
to  the  indorfee.  Ibid.  133.  ® 

Harry  verfus  Perrit,  Trin.  9  Ann.  B.  R. 

Adion  on  a  promiffary  note  againft  the  fecond  indorfer,  and 
the  plaintiff  declared  without  an  averment,  that  the  money 
was  demanded  of  the  drawer,  or  the  firft  indorfer.  And  this 
was  held  good  upon  motion  in  arreft  of  judgment ;  for  the 
indorfer  charges  himfelf  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  he  had 
originally  drawn  the  bill.  Ibid.  133. 


A  writ  of  error  was  brought  in  the  exchequer  chamber  ur 
a  judgment  in  B.  R.  where  the  plaintiff  declared  in  cafe 
the  cuftom  of  merchants,  that  if  any  merchant,  or  of 
trading  perfon,  make  and  di.  ed  any  bill  of  exchange  to  ar 
ther,  payable  to  a  merchant,  or  any  other  trading  Perf< 
and  the  bill  be  tendered,  and,  for  want  of  acceptance,  p, 
tefted,  in  fuch  cafe  the  drawer  by  the  cuftom  is  ebargea 
to  pay  &c  That  the  defendant  at  Paris  in  France  . 
draw  a  bill  on  h>s  father  here  in  London,  payable  to  the  pla 
tift,  and  the  lame  was  prefented  but  refufed,  and  he  accoi 
mg  to  cuftom,  protefted  the  bill,  whereby  the  defendant! 
came  chargeable,  and,  in  confideration  of  the  premifes  c 
aftume,  &c.  To  this  the  defendant  pleaded,  that  he  was 
gentleman,  the  fon  and  heir  of  Dr  Thomas  Witherley,  ar 
at  the  time  of  drawing  the  bill,  was  a  traveller,  and  at  Par 
for  his  better  education  ;  and  that  he  was  no  merchant,  n 
trader,  nor  did  ever  deal  as  fuch,  and  he  was  then  at  Pa 
as  a  gentleman  and  traveller,  as  aforefaid,  abfque  hoc,  a. 
denies  that  he  is  or  ever  was  a  merchant.  Sec.  The  plaint 
demurs  to  the  defendant’s  plea,  and  fhews  for  caufe,  that 
amounts  to  the  general  iffJe,  is  double  and  uncertain,  &c. 

•  a-  ,’  •!*  ls  every  p'ea  that  amounts  to  a  gener 

ue  that  is  ill ;  and  the  cultom  is  the  foundation,  and  tl 
p  ea  is  an  anfwer  to  that,  and  therefore  enough.  But  th 
drawing  a  b.il  muft  furely  make  him  a  trader  for  that  purpof 
ffr  we  al  have  bills  direded  to  us,  or  payable  to  us^  whic 
muft  be  all  voidable,  if  the  negociating  a  bill  will  not  oblie 
the  drawer  of  it.  The  judgment  for  the  defendant  was  « 

mSto" 1  HolkPRepom,h,a-  “  B;  R'  “P°nar< 


Darrach  verfus  Savage,  Pafch.  2  W.  Sc  M. 

Indebitat.  affumpfit  for  40  1.  received  to  the  plaintiff’s  ufe,  the 
fendant  pleaded  non  affumpfit;  and  upon  the  trial  the  evi- 

han  !  7?  !  7  °r,exchange>  or  note,  under  the  defendant’s 
hand  dated  the  22d  of  February,  ,687,  direded  to  a  mer¬ 
chant  of  London,  Pray  pay  to  Mr  John  Darrach,  or  his  order, 
the  fum  of  40  1.  and  place  it  to  my  account,  value  received, 
wunefs  my  hand.  The  money  was  never  demanded  of  the 

mer- 
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merchant  ’till  the  action  brought :  and  it  was  infilled  for  the 
plaintiff,  that  the  defendant  was  ftiil  chargeable,  and  fo  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  ’till  the  note  was  difcharged. 

Holt,  C.  J.  In  this  cafe  the  bill,  or  note,  fhould  be  deemed 
payment  ■,  and  that  the  plaintiff  was  fatisfied  with  the  mer¬ 
chant  as  his  debtor,  if  he  did  not  in  convenient  time  refort 
back  to  the  drawer  for  his  money  :  for  his  keeping  the  bill,  fo 
Ions,  was  an  evidence  that  he  thought  the  merchant  good 
at  that  time,  and  that  he  agreed  to  take  him  for  his  debtor. 
Judgment  for  the  defendant.  Ibid.  1x3. 

Mogadara  verfus  Holt,  Mich.  3  W.  &  M. 

In  cafe  on  a  bill  of  exchange,  the  plaintiff  fets  forth,  that 
there  is  a  cuftom,  that  if  any  merchant  in  London  draws  his 
bill,  or  bills,  upon  any  merchant  in  Rotterdam,  payable  to 
any  merchant,  or  order,  and  if  the  merchant  there  accept  any 
fuch  bill,  2nd  before  acceptance,  or  after,  the  merchant  to 
whofe  order  the  money  is  direfted  to  be  paid  doth  indorfe  it 
to  any  other  merchant,  and  that  other  merchant  doth  indorfe 
it  to  fome  other,  and  the  merchant,  to  whom  the  bill  is  di¬ 
rected,  accepts  it  after  fuch  indorfement,  and  fails  in  pay¬ 
ment  to  the  merchant  to  whom  indorfed  at  the  time  limited, 
whereby  the  bill  becomes  protefted,  and  notice  is  given  there¬ 
of  to  the  drawer ;  that,  in  fuch  cafes,  the  drawer  becomes 
liable  to  pay  the  fame  with  damage  to  the  indorfee.  That 
the  defendant  drew  a  bill  of  exchange,  19th  November  1688, 
on  Edward  Williams,  payable  in  two  months  and  a  half,  to 
the  order  of  one  Hartopp,  for  300  1.  value  of  himfelf;  and 
Hartopp  the  fame  day  indorfed  it  to  Marques,  and  Marques 
indorfed  it  to  the  plaintiff ;  that  the  plaintiff  afterwards,  viz. 

8  Feb.  1689,  gave  notice  to  Williams,  and  he  then  accepted 
the  bill ;  that  Williams  failed  to  pay  it,  and,  by  reafon  there¬ 
of,  the  faid  8  Feb.  the  bill  was  protefted,  of  which  proteft 
the  defendant  had  notice  the  28th  of  April,  and  did  not  pay  it. 
The  defendant  demurred  generally  to  the  declaration,  the  bill 
not  being  accepted  till  after  the  day  of  payment  was  expired; 
and  it  was  infifted,  that  the  proteft  fhould  have  been  for  non- 
acceptance  within  the  time,  and  failure  of  payment  at  the 
time. 

By  Holt,  C.  J.  The  law  of  merchants  made  him  liable, 
who  was  the  drawer  of  the  bill,  though  the  acceptance  were 
after  the  day;  for  it  need  not  be  tendered  within  the  time. 
Now  by  that  law  the  drawer  is  chargeable  by  the  value  re¬ 
ceived  ;  and  though  the  money  were  not  paid,  or  the  bill 
prefented  within  the  time  mentioned,  yet  it  ought  ftill  to  be 
paid  :  and  if  the  party  do  not  tender  and  proteft  at  the  day, 
and  there  be  a  break  in  the  mean  time  of  the  perfon  on  whom 
the  bill  is  drawn,  he  lofes  his  money  ;  otherwife,  if  there  be 
no  particular  damage.  Judgment  was  given  for  the  plaintiff. 
Ibid.  1 14. 

Ward  verfus  Evans,  Mich.  2  Ann. 

A  cafe  made  before  my  lord  chief-juftice  Holt  at  Guildhall  was 
this:  Ward,  the  plaintiff,  fent  his  fervant  to  receive  a  note 
of  50  1.  of  B,  who  went  with  him  to  the  defendant  Sir  Ste¬ 
phen  Evans’s  {hop,  and  he  indorfed  off  50  1.  upon  a  note  of 
100  1.  which  B  had  upon  him,  and  gave  the  fervant  a  note 
of  50  1.  upon  one  Wallis,  a  goldfmith,  to  whom  the  note 
was  carried  the  next  day  by  Ward’s  fervant  ;  but  Wallis  re 
fuled  to  pay,  and  that  day  broke ;  and  thereupon  the  note 
was  fent  back  to  Evans,  who  rcfufed  payment,  on  which 
an  action  was  brought;  and  the  queftion  was,  whether  it 
would  lie  againft  the  defendant,  or  that  this  were  a  <mod 
payment  by  Evans  to  the  plaintiff. 

Holt,  C.  J.  It  is  plain  the  fervant  was  fent  by  his  mafter  to 
receive  the  money,  and  not  the  bill :  and  if  the  fervant  up¬ 
on  tender  of  the  bill,  had  come  to  the  mafter  to  know  his 
mind,  and  the  mafter  had  fent  him  back  for  the  money,  if 
then  lie  had  took  the  bill,  tnat  would  not  have  bound  the 
mafter ;  but  here  was  fome  time  for  the  mafter  to  affent  to 
what  the  fervant  had  done;' but  he  held  clearly,  that  this  in- 
dorfement  by  Evans  on  the  note  of  B,  was  a  receipt  by  him 
or  fo  much  money  to  the  ufe  of  the  plaintiff,  for  which  an 
indebit,  affump.  would  lie.  And  they  all  agreed,  that  if  a 
mafter  fend  his  fervant  to  receive  money  upon  a  goldfmith’s 
bill,  or  any  other,  and  he  takes  another  bill  upon  another 
perfon  fo.  payment,  that  Hi  all  not  bind  the  mafter,  without 
tome  fubfequent  aft  of  confent ;  as  if  he  would  not  fend 
back  the  bill  in  reasonable  time,  ftc.  but  acquiefcence,  or 
any  (mal.  matter,  will  be  proof  of  the  mafter’s  confent,  and 
that  will  make  the  aft  of  the  fervant  the  aft  of  the  mafter. 

A  goldfmith’s  note  is  received  conditionally,  if  paid,  and  no 
otherwife,  without  an  exprefs  agreement  to  be  taken  as 
money  ;  and  the  party  having  fuch  note  fhall  have  a  reafon- 
ab.e  time  to  receive  the  money,  as,  in  this  cafe,  the  next  day, 
and  is  not  obliged  as  foon  as  he  receives  the  note  to  go  ftraffht 
for  bis  money.  Ibid.  120. 

Popley  verfus  Afhley,  Pafch.  3  Ann. 

The  defendant  took  up  feveral  goods  of  the  plaintiff,  who 
e.u  a  ervant  with  a  bill  to  him  for  the  money  ;  the  defen- 
dant  orders  the  fervant  to  write  him  a  receipt  in  full  of  the 

1  v,'  TllCr  ^  anc^  thereupon  he  gives  him  a  note  upon 
a  third  perfon,  payable  in  two  months :  the  mailer  fent  feve- 
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ral  times  to  the  third  perfon,  to  prefent  him  the  note,  but 
could  not  get  fight  of  him  within  the  time  ,  the  par,y  breaks  ; 
and  all  this  appearing  in  evidence,  and  that  the  defendant 
went  to  fea  the  next  day  after  he  gave  the  note,  now  this 
aftion  was  brought  againft  the  defendant  for  the  money. 

Holt,  C.  J.  If  a  man  give  a  note  upon  a  third  perfon  in 
payment,  and  the  other  takes  it  abfolutelv  as  pavment,  \et, 
if  the  party  giving  it  knew  the  third  perfon  to  be  breaking 
or  to  be  in  a  failing  conation,  and  the  receiver  of  th  note 
ufesall  reafon  able  diligence  to  get  payment,  but  cannot, 
this  is  a  traud,  and  therefore  no  payment;  and  here  was  no 
laches  in  the  plaintiff,  for  the  party  failed  before  the  money 
was  payable.  The  chief-juftice  direfted  for  the  plaintiff. 
Ibid,  122.  •  r 

Soper  verfus  Dible. 

Affumpfit  upon  a  bilk  of  exchange  The  plaintiff  declares, 
that  fecundum  coniuetudinem  et  u(um  mercatorurn  the  accep¬ 
ter  is  bound  to  pay,  &c.  without  fhewing  the  cuftom  at  large. 
And  the  defendant  demurred  ;  and  it  was  adjudged  for  the 
plaintiff;  and,  per  curiam,  it  is  a  better  way,  than  to  fhevy 
the  whole  at  large.  Lord  Raym.  175. 

Nicholfon  verfus  Sedgwick. 

The  plaintiff  declares,  quod  inter  mercafores  et  alios  negotian- 
tes  intra  hoc  regnum  there  is,  and  time  whereof,  &c,  hath 
been  a  cuftom,  that  if  any  trader  make  a  bill,  or  note,  by 
which  he  affumes  to  pay  another  perfon,  or  the  bearer  of  the 
bill,  fuch  a  fum  of  money,  fuch  perfon  is  Jiound  by  it  to  pay 
fuch  fum  to  fuch  perfon  to  whom  the  note  is  payable,  or  to 
the  bearer. — The  plaintiff  then  (hews,  that  the  defendant 
Sedgwick,  being  a  goldfmith,  made  a  note  in  writing,  where¬ 
by  he  promifed  to  pay  to  Mafon,  or  bearer,  100  1.  that  Ma- 
fon  delivered  the  note  to  the  plaintiff  for  100  1.  in  value  re¬ 
ceived  ;  and  that  for  non-payment  of  this  roo  ].  the  plaintiff 
brought  this  aftion  againft  the  defendant.  Non  affumpfit  plead¬ 
ed,  and  verdift  for  the  plaintiff.  It  was  moved  in  arreft  of 
judgment,  that  this  aftion  could  not  be  brought  in  the  name 
of  the  bearer,  but  it  ought  to  be  brought  in  the  name  of  him 
to  whom  it  was  payable.  Quod  fuit  conceffym  per  curiam  j 
for  the  difference  is,  where  the  note  is  payable  to  the  party 
or  bearer,  or  to  the  party  or  order. — In  the  latter  cafe  the 
indorfee  has  been  allowed  to  bring  the  aftion  in  his  own 
name,  becaufe  the  indorfement  of  the  party  muft  appear 
upon  the  back  of  the  note ;  but,  where  it  is  payable  to  the 
party  or  bearer,  it  may  be  very  inconvenient ;  for  then  any 
one,  who  finds  the  note  by  accident,  may  bring  the  aftion. 
Though  this  laft  has  been  frequently  attempted,  it  has  never 
yet  prevailed  ;  and  in  the  cafe  of  Horton  and  Coggs,  the  gold- 
fmith  (3  Lev.  299*)  this  difference  was  taken  and  agreed; 
and  the  judgment  of  the  court  (being  the  fame  cafe  with  this) 
was  arrefted.  But  the  court  declared  that  the  bearer  mRht 
bring  the  aftion  in  the  name  of  him  to  whom  the  note  was 
payable.  And  judgment  was  arrefted,  nifi,  &c.  The  fame 
point  was  refolved  in  B.  R.  between  Hodges  and  Steward, 
before  given,  Salic.  125.  But  there  it  was  refolved,  that  the 
indorfement  to  the  bearer  binds  the  party  who  immediately 
indorfes  it  to  him.  The  principal  point  was  alfo  refolved, 
Mich.  6  W.  &  M,  B.  R.  between  Sir  Thomas  Efcourt  and 
Cudworth.  Ibid.  181. 

Bellafis  and  Hefter. 

The  queftion  waS,  whether  a  general  indeb.  affumpfit  will 
lie  upon  a  bare  acceptance  of  a  bill  of  exchange.  By  juftice 
John  Powell,  a  general  indebitat.  affumpfit  does  nor  jje  on  a 
bill  of  exchange  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  a  fpecial  declaration 
upon  the  cuftom  of  merchants,  as  in  the  cafe  of  Brown  and 
London,  x  Lev.  298.  1  Mod.  285.  2  Keb.  695,  731,  758, 
822.  1  Vent.  152.  In  which  cafe,  judgment  was  arrefted 
after  verdift,  as  reported  by  Levinz  and  Ventris.  Lord  Ray¬ 
mond,  281.  1 


Brown  2nd  London. 

What  aftions  lie  upon  a  bill  of  exchange,  and  how  to  be 
brought,  and  againft  whom.  See  Hardrefs,  487,  in  Scac- 
cario.  1  Mod.  28,*.  1  Lev.  298.  and  2  Keb.  695.  and  the 
cafe  of  Cramlington  againft  Evans  and  Percival,  2  Vent.  307. 
Lord  Raym.  175,  364,  574. 

A  draws  a  note  upon  a  goldfmith,  and  fends  his  fervant  to 
receive  the  money,  and  invert  it  in  Exchequer  bills  ;  the  fer¬ 
vant  gets  B  to  give  him  money  for  the  note,  and  then  brings 

4  the 


Bromwich  and  Lades. 

In  this  cafe,  it  was  faid  by  the  chief  juftice  Treby»  that  bills 
of  exchange  were  of  fuch  general  ufe  and  benefit,  that,  upon 
an  indebitat.  affumpfit,  a  bill  of  exchange  may  be  given  in 
evidence  to  maintain  the  aftion ;  and  Mr  juftice  Powell, 
that  upon  a  general  indebitat.  affumpfit,  for  monies  received 
to  the  ule  of  the  plaintiff,  fuch  bill  may  be  left  to  the  jury  to 
determine,  whether  this  was  for  value  received  or  not.  In 
this  cafe  the  declaration  was  on  the  cuftom  of  merchants,  and 
a  general  indebitat.  affumpfit  thereon.  See  the  declaration 
and  exceptions  to  it,  in  the  foregoing  cafe  of  Bellafis  and 
Hefter,  x  Lutwych,  1589. 
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the  Exchequer  bills  to  his  matter,  and  two  days  afterwards 
the  goldfmith  fails  ;  it  was  adjudged  that  A  mutt  anfwer  the 
mon°ey  to  B  :  for  the  property  of  the  note  was  not  transferred 
to  B,  there  being  no  indorfement;  and  he  could  not  have 
fued  upon  it  5  it  was  only  in  the  nature  of  a  pledge  or  fecu- 
rity  to  him.  Luc.  109. 

Morris  verfus  Lee. 


Note,  The  foregoing  Stat.  3  and  4  Ann.  ch.  9.  having  given 
like  remedy  upon  promiffary  notes,  as  upon  inland  bills  of 
exchange:  it  was  refolved,  that  an  aftion  lies  by  a  fecond  in- 
dorfee  upon  a  note,  whereby  the  defendant  promifed  to  be 
accountable  to  J.  S.  or  order,  for  100 1.  value  received.  L. 
Raym.  1396. 

Burchell  verfus  Slocock. 

A  note  value  received  de  prsemiffis,  in  Rofemary-lane,  was  ad¬ 
judged  a  good  note  within  the  ftatute.  Idem,  1545. 

Elliot  verfus  Cooper. 

The  indorfee  declared,  that  the  defendant  made  his  note  in 
writing,  by  which  he  promifed  to  pay,  Szc.  without  faying 
the  defendant  figned  it :  this  was  held  good,  on  demurrer. 
Idem.  1376,  I377*  1  he  like  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  in  the 

cafe  of  Sir  John  Erefkine  verfus  Murray.  Error  C.  B.  Idem, 
J542.  So  in  the  cafe  of 

Smith  verfus  Jarves  and  Baily. 

Where  the  declaration  fhewed,  that  the  defendant  made  it  a 
note  for  himfelf  and  partner,  and  figned  it ;  whereby  he  pro¬ 
mifed  for  himfelf  and  partner  to  pay,  &c.  Idem,  1484.  And 
in  the  foregoing  cafe  of  Erefkine  and  Murray. 

A  bill  need  not  to  be  exprefsly  averred  to  be  drawn  according 
to  the  cuftom  of  merchants.  Idem,  1542. 

Neale  verfus  Ovington.  Error  C.  B. 

An  a&ion  on  a  note,  by  which  the  defendant  and  another  pro¬ 
mifed  jointly  or  feverally,  as  ill.  Idem,  1544,  1545* 

A  draws  a  bill  upon  B  to  the  ufe  of  C,  and,  upon  non-pay¬ 
ment,  C  protefts  the  bill ;  he  cannot  fue  A,  unlefs  he  gives 
notice  that  the  bill  is  protefted,  for  A  may  have  effe&s  of  B 
in  his  hands,  by  which  he  may  fatisfy  himfelf.  Vent.  45. 


Jenny  and  others  againft  Herle.  Error  C.  B. 

Pray  pay  to  H.  1945  1.  upon  demand,  out  of  the  money  in 
your  hands,  belonging  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Devonfhire 
mines,  being  part  of  the  consideration  money  for  the  manor 
of  Weft-Buckley. — This  is  no  bill  of  exchange.  Idem,  1361, 
1362,  and  1563,  in  the  cafe  of  Hadock  and  Lynch. 

Pay  to  J.  S.  or  order,  10  I.  as  my  quarter’s  half-pay  by  ad¬ 
vance,  is  a  good  bill  of  exchange,  as  in  the  cafe  of  Macleod 
and  Snee,  Pargiter  and  Beckin.  Idem,  1481. 

Monk  verfus  Clayton  and  Morris. 

A,  fervant  of  Sir  Robert  Clayton  and  Mr.  alderman  Morris 
(but  at  that  time  actually  gone  from  them)  took  up  200 
guineas  of  Mr.  Monk,  a  goldfmith,  without  any  authority  of 
his  matters ;  (but  Monk  did  not  know  that  he  was  gone)  the 
monies  not  being  paid,  Monk  brought  an  acttion  againft  Sir 
Robert  Clayton  and  Morris,  and  at  Guildhall  it  was  ruled  by 
Keeling  chief-juftice,  that  they  fhould  anfwer  ;  and  there  was 
a  verdidl  for  the  plaintiff".  And,  though  there  were  great  en¬ 
deavours  to  obtain  a  new  trial,  yet  it  was  denied,  the  court 
at  Weftminfter  being  fully  fatisfied  that  they  ought  to  anfwer  : 
for  this  fervant  had  ufed  often  to  receive  and  pay  monies  for 
them,  and  thereupon  they  actually  paid  the  monies.  Mich. 
22.  Car.  II.  in  B.  R. 

Note,  That  which  will  oblige  the  matter,  will  be  the  authority 
and  liberty  which  heufually  gives  the  fervant;  therefore  fuch  a 
power,  devolved,  ought  to  be  fecured  by  the  prudenteft  way  that 
may  be :  which  is  generally  done  by  bonds  and  obligations. 
And,  tho’  the  fame  feems  an  a&  of  wifdomfor  merchants  and 
others  fo  to  take,  yet  it  oftentimes  proves  the  deftrudtion  of 
many  a  family.  I  he  father  puts  out  the  fon  apprentice,  per¬ 
haps,  with  no  lefs  than  2  to  300  1.  or  500  1.  and  is  himfelf 
become  bound  for  his  integrity,  &c.  The  fervant  is  immedi¬ 
ately  trutted  with  his  calh,  and  he  too  young  to  be  experienced 
in  the  world,  either  negletfts  keeping  a  juft  account,  or,  keep¬ 
ing  that,  fubje&s  his  matter’s  cafh  to  be  fpent  by  himfelf,  and 
thofe  who  make  it  their  bufinefs  to  betray  youths  fo  circum- 
ftanced.  The  matter,  difcovering  the  fraud,  calls  his  fervant 
to  account,  who,  confcious  of  the  ad,  forfakes  his  fervice, 
dreads  the  fight  of  his  relations,  and,  as  a  general  confequence’ 
falls  into  company,  into  whofe  wicked  courfes  he  is  trepanned! 
Jhe  father  is  called  to  anfwer  whatever  his  fon  has  embezzled* 
which  proves  a  great  afflidion,  if  not  the  ruin  of  many  families! 
Un  the  other  hand,  if  fervants  were  not  to  be  trufled,  the 
myftery  of  bufinefs,  according  to  the  common  way  of  pradice, 
could  not  be  learnt,  nor  affairs  difpatched,  and  therefore  faith 

glV,en  1  but  thenL  1C  were  honour,  and  honefty, 

as  well  as  humanity,  that,  as  a  father  puts  a  child  to  one  in 

whom  he  repofes  a  confidence,  that  the  matter  fhould  be  as  a 
parent;  fo  he  fhould  prevent  every  occafion  that  might  fub- 
jed  a  young  fellow  to  temptations,  and  not  be  over  hafty  in 


trufting  them  with  their  cafh.  Which  is  the  very  bait  with 
which  our  London  gamefters  catch  fuch  gudgeons. 

Pinckard  verfus  Fowke. 

If  a  bill  is  drawn  on  B,  and  B  happens  to  be  in  the  country, 
and  a  friend  of  his  defires  the  party  not  to  proteft,  arid  ha 
will  pay  the  fame,  it  fliall  bind  luch  party.  Styles,  fol.  416. 
The  merchants  of  London  allow  three  days,  after  a  bill  of  ex! 
change  becomes  due,  for  the  payment;  and  for  non-pay¬ 
ment  within  three  days  proteft  is  made,  but  is  not  tent  away 
’til!  the  next  poft  after  the  time  of  payment  is  expired. 

The  ufe  of  the  proteft  *  is  this,  that  it  Signifies  to  the  drawer 
that  the  party  upon  whom  he  drew  his  bill  was  unwilling,  or 
not  to  be  found,  or  infolvent,  and  to  let  him  have  a  timely 
notice  of  the  fame,  and  to  enable  the  party  to  recover  againft 
the  drawer  ;  for,  if  one  draws  a  bill  from  France  upon  a  per- 
fon  in  England,  who  accepts  and  fails,  or  becomes  infolvent, 
at  the  time  of  payment,  if  there  be  not  a  proteft  and  timely 
notice  (which  is  looked  upon  to  be  the  third  day)  lent  to  the 
drawer  there,  it  will  be  difficult  to  recover  the  money. 

*  There  are  two  protefts :  1.  For  non-acceptance,  which  is 
called  alfo  intimation.  2.  For  non-payment. 

A  man  not  found,  or  being  found,  not  met  withal  either  at 
home  or  the  exchange,  is  caufe  fufficient  for  a  proteft;  but 
in  that  there  mutt  be  diligence  ufed  to  find  him. 

A  bill,  returned  protefted  for  non-payment,  being  once  fa¬ 
tisfied  by  the  drawer  to  the  deliverer,  the  drawer  is"difcharged 
and  fo  is  the  accepter  to  him  to  whom  the  monies  were  to  be 
paid  :  but  the  accepter,  by  virtue  of  his  acceptance,  makes 
himfelf  debtor  to  the  drawer,  according  to  the  cuftom  of 
merchants. 

Monies  may  be  had  on  exchange  by  way  of  letters  of  cre¬ 
dit,  the  which  are  in  two  refpedts;  the  firft  general,  the  other 
fpecial. 

The  general  letter  is  open,  directed.  To  all  merchants  and 
others  that  fhall  furnilh  my  fervant  or  factor,  or  any  other,  with 
fuch  and  fuch  monies;  for  repayment  of  which,  he  binds  him¬ 
felf  to  anfwer  and  pay  all  fuch  bills  of  exchange  as  fhall  be 
drawn  on  him  upon  the  receipt  of  the  value,  by  his  fervanr, 
faftor,  or  other  perfon :  if  there  be  really  monies  advanced 
on  this  letter  of  credit,  and  paid  to  the  fadtor,  fervant,  or 
other,  and  bills  of  exchange  are  fent  to  the  party  that  fent 
fuch  letter  of  credit,  and  if  he  refutes  to  accept,  yet  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  cuftom  of  merchants  he  is  bound  to  pay:  the 
reafon  is,  for  that  there  was  no  refpedl  had  to  the  ability  of 
the  taker  up,  but  to  him  that  gave  his  letters  of  credit :  and 
therefore  in  fuch  cafe,  if  an  adtion  at  Jaw  be  brought,  the 
particular  cuftom  as  to  that  point  muft  be  carefully  fet  forth. 
I  he  fpecial  letter  of  credit,  where  one  writes  a  letter  to  far- 
nifh  another  man’s  facftor  or  agent;  there  is  in  this  the  fame 
remedy  as  above.  Molloy. 

As  bills  of  exchange  feldom  come  without  letters  of  advice, 
fo  ought  they  to  be  purfued  :  if  a  bill  fhall  exprefs,  And  pjit 
it  to  the  account  of  A  ;  and  the  letter  of  advice  fays  B,  this 
muft  be  protefted  againft,  for  it  cannot  fafely  be  paid,  ’with¬ 
out  running  the  rifque  of  an  equitable  fuit.  Idem. 

If  one  pays  money  on  a  bill  before  it  be  due,  and  the  party 
breaks,  it  has  been  conceived  that  the  party  ought  to  anfwer 
the  drawer :  the  reafon  hath  been,  becaufe  the  drawer  might 
have  countermanded  the  fame,  or  ordered  the  bill  to  be  made 
payable  to  another.  Idem'. 

in  Italy,  if  money  is  paid  to  a  banker’s  fervant,  -and  if  the 
matter  fubfcribe,  Pagate  com  ft  dice,  this  binds  the  matter  as 
effedlually,  as  if  he  had  fubfcribed  it  with  his  own  hand. 
Idem. 

A  bill  drawn  by  a  merchant  in  London,  payable  by  another 
perfon  beyond  fea,  fuch  bills  in  moft  countries  are  affignable 
over  from  merchant  to  merchant,  and  the  laft  perfon  may  fue 
and  recover  the  fame  upon  an  acceptance:  but,  in  England, 
only  the  firft  perfon  mentioned  in  the  bill,  and  to  whom  the 
money  is  made  payable,  may  recover.  ’Tis  true,  fuch  per¬ 
fon  to  whom  the  money  is  made  payable,  may,  for  a  valu¬ 
able  confideration,  deliver  this  bill  to  another  perfon,  and  he 
may  indorfe  an  order  on  the  back-fide;  and,  if  the  party  af¬ 
terwards  refufgs  payment  of  the  fame,  it  may  be  fued  in  the 
party’s  name  to  whom  the  fame  was  transferred,  layino  the 
fame  by  way  of  cuftom.  Idem.  But  in  the  cafe  of  ° 

Hawkins  verfus  Cardy. 

If  the  perfon  to  whom  a  bill  is  payable,  indortts  it  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  part  only  to  J.  S.  the  drawer  is  not  liable  to  the  ac- 
tion  of  J.  S.  for  a  man  cannot  make  another  liable  to  two 
actions,  where  by  the  contraft  he  is  liable  but  to  one.  L. 
Raym.  360. 

It  is  effential  to  a  bill  of  Exchange  fo  be  negotiable.  Lucas 
294. 

It  is  enatfted  by  3  and  4  Ann.  c.  9.  That  all  notes,  payable 
to  any  perion,  or  order,  fhall  be  affignable  over  in  the  fame 
manner  as  inland  bills  of  exchange  are,  or  may  be;  and  that 
any  perfon  to  whom  fuch  note  is  indorfed,  may  maintain  an 
ac  ion  or  t  le  money,  either  againft  the  perfon  who  figned 
uth  note,  or  againft  any  of  the  perfons  who  indorfed"  the 
ame,  in  litce  manner  as  in  cates  of  inland  bills  of  exchange. 

By 
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By  fiat,  2  Geo.  1 1.  c.  25.  fe&  r.  If  any  perfon  fhall  forge, 
or  procure  to  be  forged,  or  aflift  in  forging  any  'inter  alia) 
bill  of  exchange,  promiflary  note  for  payment  of  money, 
indorfement,  or  alignment  of  any  bill  of  exchange,  or  pro- 
n.ifiary  note  for  payment  of  money;  or  any  acquittance  or 
receipt  for  money  or  goods;  or  fhall  utter  or  publifh,  as  true 
any  fuch  forged,  &c.  knowing  the  fame  to  be  forged,  with  an 
intent  to  defraud  any  perfon  ;-  every  fuch  offender  fhall  be 
guilty  of  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy.  And, 

By  flat.  7  Geo.  II.  c.  22.  If  any  perfon  fhall  falffy  make., 
alter,  or  forge,  or  procure  to  be  falfiy  made,  & c.  or  aflift 
in  falfly  making,  &c.  any  acceptance  of  any  bill  of  exchange, 
or  the  number  or  principal  fum  of  any  accountable  receipt 
for  any  note,  bill,  Sic.  or  any  warrant  or  order  for  pay¬ 
ment  ef  money  or  delivery  of  goods,  or  fhall  utter  or  publifh 
any  fuch  falfe  acceptance,  bill,  Sic.  with  intent  to  defraud  any 
perfon  ;  every  fuch  offender  fhall  fufter  as  a  felon,  without 
benefit  of  clergy. 

In  an  adlion  on  the  cafe,  grounded  upon  the  cuftorri  of  mer¬ 
chants,  that  whenever  any  fuch  or  other  perfon,  negotiating 
for  them  with  any  other  merchant  in  England,  have  bills  di¬ 
rected  to  them,  that  if  he  to  whom  fuch  bills  are  dire&ed, 
refufe  to  accept  on  fight,  or  to  pay  fuch  bills,  then  he  that 
drew  them  ought:  both  being  by  the  cuftom  to  be  mer¬ 
chants,  the  bearer  as  well  as  the  drawer.  And,  the  plaintiff 
not  having  fhewn  that  the  bearer  was  fuch  a  merchant  or  per¬ 
fon  negotiating,  it  was  moved  to  ffay  judgment  for  thatcaufe; 
but  judgment  was  given  for  the  plaintiff,  for,  by  the 
court,  fuch  merchant  is  referred  only  to  him,  to  whom  the 
bill  is  dire&ed,  and  to  the  procurers  of  fuch  a  bill,  and  not 
to  the  drawers,  or  they  to  whofe  ufe  the  money  is  to  be  paid, 
i  Keb.  592,  636. 

The  governors  of  the  bank  of  England  and  Newman. 

Afiumpfit  for  money  lent ;  and,  upon  motion  for  a  new  trial, 
the  cafe  appeared  to  be  this  :  one  Bellamy  gives  his  bill  of  ex¬ 
change  to  Newman,  payable  to  him  or  bearer,  on  the  iff  of 
April  enfuing  ;  before  the  iff  day  of  April,  Newman  difeounts 
the  bill  with  the  governors  of  the  bank,  who  fent  the  bill 
after  the  day  to  Bellamy,  and  he  acknowledged  it,  but  it  was 
not  paid;  on  the  8th  of  June  enfuing,  before  payment  of 
the  bill,  Bellamy  becomes  infolvent,  for  which  reafon  the 
bank  came  upon  Newman,  and  brought  this  aCIion ;  and  a 
verdid  was  found  at  Guildhall  foF  the  plaintiff.  But  the  court 
granted  a  new  trial  for  two  reafons ;  firft,  for  that,  the  bank 
having  difeounted  the  bill'with  allowance,  it  was  a  purchafe  in 
them  of  the  b  11.  Secondly,  the  bill  was  not  received  at  the 
day  when  the  bill  was  good,  and  Bellamy  folvent,  which  de¬ 
lay  was  laches  in  the  bank.  Comyns,  cafe  37. 

Anonymous.  In  Chancery. 

A  gave  a  bill  of  exchange  for  value  received,  B  afligns  it  to 
C  for  an  honeft  debt ;  C  brings  an  indebitat.  affumpfit  on  this 
bill  againft  A,  and  had  judgment ;  on  which  A  brings  his  bill 
to  be  relieved  in  equity  againft  this  judgment,  becaufe  there 
was  really  no  value  received  at  the  giving  this  bill,  and  C 
would  have  no  prejudice,  who  might  ftili  refort  to  B,  upon 
his  original  debt:  it  was  anfwered,  that  A  might  be  relieved 
againft  B,  or  any  claiming  as  fervant  or  faeftor  of,  or  to  the 
ufe  of,  B.  But  the  chancellor  held,  that  C  being  an  honeft 
creditor,  and  coming  by  this  bill  fairly  for  the  fatisfadfion  of 
a  juft  debt,  he  would  not  relieve  againft  him,  becaufe  it  would 
tend  to  deftroy  trade,  which  is  carried  on  every-where  by  bills 
of  exchange,  and  he  would  not  lefien  an  honeft  creditor’s  fe- 
curity.  Comyns,  cafe  28. 

More  verfus  Manning. 

Affumpfit.  Upon  a  promiflary  note  given  by  Manning  to 
Statham  and  order :  Statham  afligns  it  to  Witherhead,  and 
Witherhead  to  the  plaintiff;  and  upon  a  demurrer  to  the  de¬ 
claration  an  exception  was  taken,  becaufe  the  alignment 
was  made  to  Witherhead,  without  faying  to  him  and  order, 
and  then  he  cannot  affign  it  over ;  for  by  this  means  Statham, 
who  had  affigned  it  to  Witherhead,  without  fubjefting  him- 
felf  to  his  order,  will  be  made  liable  to  be  fued  by  any  fubfe- 
quent  indorfee. .  And  to  this  the  chief-juftice  at  firft  inclined, 
but  afterwards  it  was  refolved  by  the  whole  court,  that  it  was 
good. 

for  if  the  original  bill  was  aflignable  (as  it  will  be,  if  it  be 
payable  to  one  and  his  order)  then,  to  whomfoever  it  is  af- 
figned,  he  has  all  the  intereft  in  the  bill,  and  may  affign  it  as 
be  pleafes ;  for  the  affignment  to  Witherhead  is  an  abfolute 
affignment  to  him,  which  comprehends  his  afligns ;  and 
therefore  nothing  is  done  when  the  bill  is  affigned,  but  in- 
dorfing  the  name  of  the  indorfer,  upon  which  the  indorfee 
may  write  what  he  will,  and,  at  a  trial  when  a  bill  is  given 
in  evidence,  the  party  may  fill  up  the  blank  as  he  pleafes. 
Comyns,  cafe  160. 


Jofceline  and  Laflere. 

This  was  an  adion  of  the  cafe  on  a  bill  of  exchange  brought 
againft  the  drawer,  and  the  bill  was  to  pay  28  l  at  7  l  a 
month,  at  monthly  payments,  to  begin  September  following, 
out  of  hts  growing  fubfiftence.  B 

VoL.  I. 
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Branthwait :  This  is  no  bill  of  exchange,  for,  if  he  received 
no  pay,  then  he  will  not  be  liable:  the  court  will  take  notice 
of  the  cuflom  of  merchants,  and,  if  this  be  not  within  the 
cuftom,  this  court  will  adjudge  them  no  bills  of  exchange  ; 
and  there  is  no  difference  wh-n  brought  againft  the  accepter, 
and  when  againft  the  drawer:  fuppole  a  bill  fhould  be  drawn 

to  pay  fo  much  money  out  of  his  rents,  that  would  not  be  a 
good  bill  of  exchange. 

Whitaker :  1  his  is  a  good  bill  of  exchange,  there  are  three 
perfons  concerned  in  if,  which  are  neceffary  to  make  a  bill  of 
exchange;  out  of  growing  fubfiftence  are  words  not  known  in 
the  law,  they  are  infenfible,  and  therefore  .to  be  rejedted  ;  it 
is  aifo  negotiable,  for  what  makes  it  fo,  is,  it’s  being  drawn 
payable  to  order,  and  is  value  received.  2  Venr.  308.  Shore 
4,  5.  There  was  a  cafe  at  Niii  Prius,  Parfons  and  Goodwin. 
At  leaft  this  is  a  good  bill  gainft  the  drawer. 

Chief-juftice  Parker.  There  is  no  neceifity,  in  a  bill  of  ex¬ 
change,  of  fa) ing  value  received.  The  queftion  is,  whe¬ 
ther  this  be  intended  more  than  a  bare  authority?  This  ra¬ 
ther  imports,  that  the  drawer  had  then  no  fuufiftence;  this 
looks  more  like  an  authority  than  a  b  11  of  exchange,  and 
the  adfion  is  brought  for  non-payment,  and  not  for  non-ac¬ 
ceptance. 

The  next  point  will  be,  if  this  bill,  as  he  calls  it,  or  what¬ 
ever  it  be,  be  a  good  coniideration  for  the  exprefs  promife; 
for.  though  it  beftridlly  no  bill  of  exchange  ;  yet,  if  it  be  a 
good  coniideration  to  raife  the  exprefs  promife  in  the  narr’, 
it  Will  be  good: 

Eyre  juftice.  To  infert  value  received  in  a  bill  is  not  ne- 
ceffary  ;  nor  is  it  neceffary  to  have  three  perfons  to  make  a 
good  bill  of  exchange,  for  a  man  may  draw  a  bill  on  him- 
felf,  but  it  has  always  been  taken  to  be  for  a  certain  fum, 
and  the  party  takes  on  him  to  pay  at  all  events.  This  is  pay¬ 
able  out  of  a  certain  fund  ;  fuppofe  a  promiffary  note  of 
100  1.  were  payable  out  of  fuch  and  fuch  rents,  would  that 
be  good  ?  In  fuch  a  cafe  there  muff:  be  an  averment,  that 
fuch  rents  were  received,  out  of  which  the  bill  was  to  be 
paid  ;  and  there  is  no  difference  here  between  the  drawer 
and  accepter;  for,  fuppofe  an  action  had  been  brought  aeainft 
the  accepter,  would  an  adlion  lie  againft  him  before  he  had 
received  the  rents  ?  fure  it  would  not.  The  other  point, 
whether  it  be  a  good  coniideration  ?  if  the  fubfiftence  do  not 
come  in  or  is  contingent,  that  may  be  a  reafon  for  it’s  notbe- 
ing  a  good  confideration. 

In  this  cafe  the  judgment  was  afterwards  reverfed,  which  had 
in  (J.  jo.  icen  given  tor  the  plaintiff,  in  the  original  caufe. 

Thomas  and  Bifnop,  Mich.  7  Geo.  II. 

A  note  was  drawn  by  Charles  Mildmay  on  the  defendant,  at 
thirty  days  fight,  to  pay  to  John  Somervil,  or  order,  200  1. 
and  to  place  the  fame  to  the  account  of  the  York-buildin°s 
company,  as  per  advice,  and  is  accepted  by  Bifhop.  This 
was  a  cafe  faved  to  the  defendant,  on  a  verdift  for  the  plain¬ 
tiff  at  Nifi  Prius,  before  Mr.  Juftice  Page.  After  the  note  be¬ 
ing  read, 

Mr.  Kettleby  moves  for  a  new  trial.  The  a£lion  is  brought 
by  an  indorfee,  whom  he  apprehends  has  no  aflion  againft 
the  defendant,  the  direction  of  the  note  being  to  Mr.  H.  Bi¬ 
fhop,  cafhier  of  the  York-buildings  company,  at  their  houfe, 
&c.  and  that  therefore  the  company  ought  to  have  been 
charged  with  it,  and  efpecially  as  the  letter  of  advice  is  di- 
redted  to  the  governor  and  court  of  afliftants  of  the  faid  com¬ 
pany.  It  is  a  great  hardfhip  upon  the  defendant,  and 
muft  ruin  him,  if  he  is  charged  therewith,  there  being  great 
numbers  of  other  notes  accepted  by  him  in  the  fame  man- 
ner.-—  I  here  was  a  queftion  when  he  was  firft  fued  as  to  his 
putting  in  bail,  and  ’twas  compared  to  the  cafe  of  Maddocks 
of  the  bank,  and  urged,  that,  though  the  acceptance  of  a 
bankers  fervant  binds  the  mafter,  yet  the  fervant  is  not 
bound  by  it. 

Strange  alfo  for  the  defendant.  The  note  would  have  been 
fufficient  to  have  charged  the  company,  fo  the  plaintiff  has 
remedy  without  the  defendant.  For  it  is  a  fettled  point,  that 
the  mafter  may  be  charged  by  a  fervant.  At  the  trial  the 
opinion  was,  that  he  was  bound  for  his  faying  only,  Accept¬ 
ed,  and  not  as  agent  of  the  company.  But  it  appears,  from 
the  face  of  the  bill  itfelf,  to  carry  the  intereft  of  the  com¬ 
pany  with  it,  and  is  fo  addrefled,  and  fo  Ijkewile  is  the  di¬ 
rection.  But  the  letter  of  advice  clears  it  beyond  doubt,  and 
is  a  key  to  the  whole  cafe,  as  being  diredted  to  the  governor 
and  court  of  afliftants  o*  the  company  by  Mildmay,  who 
drew  the  bill  — He  infills  this  was  proper  matter  of  evidence 
for  the  confideration  of  the  jury,  and,  therefore,  as  it  was  hot 
admitted  before,  hopes  the  court  would  grant  a  new  trial. 
Serjeant  Darnell,  it  is  u  ged  that  the  queftion,  whether 
the  defendant  accepted  for  himfelf  or  the  company,  ought 
to  have  been  before  the  jury;  but  I  muft  be  of  opinion  to 
think  otherwife,  never  knowing  that  a  goldfmith’s  fervant, 
accepting  for  himfelf,  wou.d  bind  his  mafter,  but  not  him. 
A  man  may  accept,  and  whoever  does  that,  it  binds  him; 
nor  fhad  the  addition  which  is  necefiary  to  defenbe  the  per¬ 
fon,  and  make  him  known,  excufe  him.  The  ftatute,  in¬ 
deed,  duedis  the  fervant  s  acceptance  fhall  bind,  but  that 

3  y  ’  fhall 
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fhall  te  as  lie  accepts.  BefiJes,  the  *a'«r  is  J.fcharged,  if 
rteie  is  no  acceptance  in  time.  The  acceptance  is  a  perto- 
nal  contraft,  and,  if  left  to  a  jury,  would  deltroy  the  Crete 
of  all  fuch  notes.  Had  (he  aflion  been  againft  the  com- 
pany,  there  had  been  more  reafon  to  have  doubted  then,  than 

in  the  prefent  cafe.  , 

Kettleby  in  reply.  Everyman  s property  muft  depend  on  the 
difcretion  of  a  jury,  and  thinks  it  was  a  proper  queftion  for 
their  determination,  whether  this  acceptance  of  the  defen¬ 
dant  was  on  his  own  account,  or  for  that  of  the  company,  as 
being  a  matter  of  gteat  importance,  and  was  never  deter¬ 
mined.  .  c 

Strange.  As  this  a£lion  depends  upon  the  uncertainty  of  a 
meerbmatter  of  fa£l,  the  jury  are  the  only  proper  perfons  that 
can  determine  it.  The  fame  may  happen  in  many  ot^er 
cafes,  and  as  it  is  admitted  that  a  fervant  may  ad  on  his 
own  and  his  maker’s  account,  and  therefore  as  he  may  ad 
in  a  double  capacity,  it  is  a  proper  queftion  to  come  before  a 
jury,  to  determine  in  which  capacity  he  aded  in  the  prelent 

As  to  the  remedy  over  upon  the  drawer,  that  will  be  the  fame, 
let  this  be  determined  as  it  will  ;  for  here  is  certainly  an  ac¬ 
ceptance,  but  the  queftion  is  by  whom,  which  will  make  this 

objection  vanifh.  t  ,  „ 

York  chief-juftice.  I  am  of  the  fame  opinion  my  brother  Bage 
was  of  at  the  trial,  and  think  the  verdid  was  a  proper  verdid. 
A  bill  of  exchange  is  a  contrad  of  a  very  peculiar  nature,  de¬ 
pending,  in  a  great  meafure,  upon  the  cuftom  of  merchants. 
It  is  originally  the  contrad  of  the  drawer,  but,  when  ac¬ 
cepted,  is  a  contrad  of  the  drawee,  and  is  according  to  t  e 
tenor  of  the  bill  :  and  a  farther  contrad  may  arife  from  the 
indorfer ;  though  it  is  certain  that  a  writing  may  be  drawn 
in  the  form  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  and  yet  not  be  fo ;  but  1 
know  of  no  cafe,  where  it  has  happened  to  be  fo,  and  the 
accepter  been  difcharged,  by  any  evidence  not  appearing  upon 
the  bill  itfelf,  and  cited  the  cafes  of  Jenney  and  Hern.  Paf. 
i  o  Geo.  I.  in  B.  R.  The  latter  of  thefe  cafes  was  on  a 
bill  to  pay  to  J.  S.  on  demand,  out  of  the  money  in  your 

hands,  arifing  from,  &c. - And,  in  this  cafe,  the  accepter 

was  held  liable  to  anfwer  for  no  more  than  what  he  fhould 

raife  from,  &c. - But  the  cafe  in  queftion  comes  not  up  to 

this.  The  addition  in  the  bill  is  merdy  a  defeription,  and 
cannot  alter  the  nature  of  the  contrad  ;  and  the  acceptance 
is  general,  and  muft  be  taken  fecundum  formam  billae.  It  is 
no?  to  account  out  of  any  particular  fund,  but  only,  when 
the  money  is  paid,  to  what  account  to  place  it. 

As  to  the  letter  of  advice,  that  was  only  between  the  drawer 
and  drawee;  and,  as  it  was  a  private  tranfadion  only  be¬ 
tween  them,  it  cannot  alter  the  cafe. 

In  regard  to  the  evidence  of  the  defendant’s  being  cafhier  of 
the  company,  this  ought  not  to  be  confidered  by  the  court : 
any  extrinfic  parole  evidence  might  as  well  be  produced,  and 
that  would  affed  the  credit  of  all  thefe  contrads.  It  is  plain¬ 
ly,  from  the  face  of  the  bill,  a  bill  between  the  drawer  and 
drawee,  and  could  not  have  been  accepted  by  the  company, 
but  for  the  honour  of  the  drawer,  and  this  a  ftranger  might 
have  done.  There  was  a  much  ftranger  cafe  in  this  court, 
between 

Cramlington  and  Evans.  2  Vent.  307. 


Where,  notwithftanding  the  money  due  upon  the  bill  was 
levied  by  extent  before  the  day  of  payment,  yet  it  was  held 
the  accepter  was  bound,  and  the  indorfee  had  judgment 
againft  him.  Nor  would  it  have  excufed  the  defendant,  if 
the  acceptance  had  been  for  the  company;  for  the  company 
could  not  have  been  charged.  That  would  have  been  a 
matter  of  equity  between  Mr.  Bifhop  and  the  company,  and 
he  might  have  been  relieved  there. 

Probyn.  Where  a  bill  is  drawn  upon  a  banker,  and  accepted 
by  one  who  is  his  fervant,  he  inclined  to  think  it  fhall  bind 
the  mafter,  though  the  acceptance  is  general,  becaufe  no  one 
would  truft  the  fervant ;  and  the  bill  is  taken  on  the  credit 
of  the  mafter :  but  the  prefent  cafe  is  not  fo  :  the  bill  here  is 
drawn  upon  the  fervant,  and  the  addition  is  only  deferiptive 

of  him.' - We  muft  go  according  to  the  face  of  the  note, 

and  the  rules  of  law,  to  make  things  certain. — The  indorfer 
is  a  ftranger  to  the  contrad  between  the  drawer  and  drawee, 
and,  if  there  is  any  thing  in  it  that  does  not  appear  upon 
the  face  of  the  note,  it  ought  not  to  be  admitted  in  evidence 
againft  him. 

Lee.  In  cafes  of  this  kind,  extrinfic  evidence  ought  not  to  be 
admitted  ;  the  acceptance  is  general,  according  to  the  tenor 
of  the  bill;  and,  as  the  bill  {hews  nothing  that  the  com¬ 
pany  were  engaged  in  it,  no  evidence  thereof  ought  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted.  Bills  of  exchange  are  facred  things  ;  and,  as  no  man 
•can  determine  any  thing  of  them  but  from  the  face  of  the 
bill,  that  only  fhould  be  taken  in  evidence,  which  is  under¬ 
flood  to  be  a  general  rule  in  all  trials  of  this  kind. 

Page.  In  a  cafe  where  a  bill  was  given  for  goods  fold  and  de¬ 
livered,  which  were  not  delivered  ;  yet  the  court  would  not 
•admit  any  evidence  of  it ;  for  they  held  that  the  bill  was  to 
he  confidered  from  the  face  of  it. 

Cur.  The  rule  to  ftay  the  poftea  muft  be  difcharged. 

This  cafe  being  important,  is  the  reafon  I  have  given  the 
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pleadings  thereupon,  according  to  the  beft  information  I  have 
been  able  to  obtain. 

Crofte  and  Gray.  Eafter  8  Geo.  II. 

One  Slaughter,  a  clerk  in  the  Exchequer,  gave  a  promiftary 
note  to  Gekie,  Gekie  indorfed  it  over  to  Webb,  who  indorfed 
it  to  the  defendant,  who  indorfed  it  to  the  plaintiff.  The 
note  was  not  payable  ’till  fix  months  after  date,  and,  about  a 
week  after  it  became  due,  the  plaintiff,  by  his  attorney,  de¬ 
manded  the  money  of  Slaughter,  who  refufed  payment,  and 
defired  fome  time  of  forbearance,  which  the  plaintiff’s  at¬ 
torney  refufed  to  give,  but  after  the  plaintiff  himfelf  gave 
him  a  month’s  time.  This  was  in  Augnltlafit,  and,  the 
month  expiring  before  the  beginning  of  Michaelmas  term, 
the  plaintiff,  the  firft  day  of  the  term,  filed  a  bill  in  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  againft  Slaughter  (which  was  as  foon  as  he  could. be 
fued,  by  reafon  of  his  privilege)  and  on  this  bill  obtained 
judgment  :  but,  Slaughter  proving  infolvent,  the  plaintiff 
brought  this  action  againft  Gray,  the  indorfer.  The  queftion 
was,  whether,  if  the  indorfee  gives  time  to  the  drawer  of  the 
note,  it  does  not  difeharge  the  indorfers.  The  chief  juftice 
laid,  the  time  for  the  indorfee  to  demand  the  money  of  the 
drawer,  was  fettled  to  be  a  reafonable  time..— — A  verdict 
was  given  for  the  plaintiff. 

Lewis  and  Orde.  2d  Sittings  in  Middlefex,  before  Hardwicke 

chief-juftice. 

This  was  an  a<SHon  brought  upon  a  note  given  by  the  plain¬ 
tiff  to  the  defendant,  in  the  following  form  ;  ]  promife  to  pay 
to  Mr.  James  Lewis  eleven  pounds,  at  the  payment  of  the 
{hip  Devonfhire,  for  value  received.  The  plaintiff  declared 
as  upon  the  ftatute  of  queen  Anne,  taking  it  to  be  a  note  with¬ 
in  the  ftatute. 

Marlh  for  the  defendant  objeifts,  that  it  is  nqt  a  note  within 
the  ftatute.  ift.  Becaufe  not  payable  to  order,  or  bearer; 
and  2dly,  Becaufe  of  the  contingency  of  the  time  of  pay¬ 
ment. 

Hardwicke.  It  has  been  long  fettled,  that  the  ftatute  does  not 
require  a  particular  certain  form,  and  laid,  he  remembered  a 
cafe  in  this  court,  where  it  was  held  on  demurrer,  that  a 
note,  to  be  within  the  ftatute,  need  not  be  payable  to  order : 
and  in  that  cate  it  was  urged,  that  it  might  as  well  be  faid 
every  note  within  the  ftatute  fhould  be  payable  to  order  or 
bearer,  for  they  are  the  words  of  the  ftatute.  As  to  the  con¬ 
tingency  of  the  payment,  the  fubfequent  fail  of  the  payment 
of  the  fliip  makes  it  certain  ;  and  therefore,  though  not  2 
lyen  ab  initio,  yet  became  fufficiently  fo,  and  within  the  fta- 
tute,  by  the  fa£t  happening  after.  It  is  not  like  the  cafe  of 
Jofcelin  and  Laferre.  Raym.  1362,  where  it  was  held, 
that  a  bill  of  exchange,  payable  out  of  a  particular  fund  for 
growing  fubftftence,  was  not  within  the  ftatute.  I  think, 
therefore,  the  declaration  is  proper  enough  ;  but  you  may 
make  your  objection  in  arreft  of  judgment,  for  this  will  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  record.  The  chief-juftice  further  faid,  that  in 
cafe  of  a  foreign  attachment,  where  A  receives  the  money  of 
B,  by  authority  of  C,  and  in  difeharge  of  a  debt  due  from 
C  to  A,  the  money  can  never  after  be  attached  in  the  hands 
of  A  for  the  debt  of  B, 

Powell  and  Moliere,  in  Chancery,  Eafter  10  Geo.  II. 

The  bill  was  for  fatisfadlion  of  a  bill  of  exchange  drawn  upon 
the  defendant,  and  accepted  by  him.  Pending  the  fuit,  the 
original  defendant  died,  and  it  was  revived  againft  his  execu¬ 
tors,  praying  alfo  a  difeovery  of  afiets,  and  to  be  fatisfied 
thereout.  On  the  proofs  fome  queftion  was  made,  whether 
the  acceptance  was  fufficient  to  charge  the  defendant,  and 
whether  the  plaintiff  by  keeping  the  note  about  ten  days  af¬ 
ter  it  became  due,  without  coming  to  the  drawee  for  the  mo¬ 
ney,  had  not  difcharged  the  accepter  ?  But  it  was  infilled  for 
the  defendant,  as  a  previous  matter,  that  the  plaintiff  had  2 
plain  remedy  at  law,  that  his  cafe  depended  upon  fails  that 
ought  to  be  tried  by  a  jury,  and  not  to  be  determined  in 
this  court. 

Hardwicke  lord  chancellor.  Regularly  the  plaintiff  ought  to 
purfue  his  remedy  at  law,  and  not  in  this  court  :  and,  if  the 
cafe  flood  as  it  did  at  firft,  I  fhould  certainly  difmifs  the  bill; 
but  the  bill  of  reviver  praying  a  fatisfailion  out  of  aftets 
and  a  difeovery  of  aftets,  it  is  made  a  cafe  of  which  this  court 
takes  cognizance,  and  then  the  prayer  of  fatisfailion  is  an 
incident  that  follows  with  it,  I  have,  therefore,  no  doubt, 
but  that  the  plaintiff  is  proper  in  praying  a  remedy  in  this 
court.  But,  with  regard  to  the  acceptance,  if  there  were 
doubt  of  it,  as  to  the  fa£l,  or  whether  in  law  what  has  been 
done  amounts  to  an  acceptance,  it  might  be  ftill  neceflary  to 
fend  the  parties  to  a  trial  at  law  ;  but  I  think  there  is  no 
doubt  of  either.  The  teftator,  when  the  bill  was  brought  to 
him,  received  it,  entered  it  in  his  book  according  to  his  courfe 
of  trade,  and  is  proved  to  have  been  made  under  2  parti¬ 
cular  number,  and  wrote  that  number  under  the  bill,  and  re¬ 
turned  it.  Now  it  is  faid  to  be  the  cuftom  of  merchants, 
.that,  if  a  man  underwrites  any  thing  to  a  bill,  it  amounts 
to  an  acceptance.  But,  if  there  were  no  more  than  this  in 
the  cafe,  I  fhould  think  it  of  little  avail  to  charge  the  defen¬ 
dant;  but  what  determines  me  is,  the  teftator’s  letters;  and 
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I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  an  acceptance  may 
be  by  letter,  and  it  has  been  fo  determined.  There  was  a 
doubt,  whether  a  parole  acceptance  be  good.  Lord  chief- 
juftice  Eyre  held  that  it  was,  lord  Raymond  held  the  contrary, 
and  there  was  a  like  cafe  came  once  before  me  at  Nifi  Prius, 
(Lumley  and  Palmer)  and  I  had  a  cafe  made  of  it  for  the 
opinion  of  the  court ;  and  it  was  feveral  times  argued,  and 
at  laft  folemnly  determined,  that  fuch  acceptance  is  good, 
much  more  then  an  acceptance  by  letter. 

As  to  the  plaintiffs  being  intitled  to  intereft,  I  think  it  a 
clear  cafe  that  he  is,  though  no  proteft  has  been  made  ;  for 
that  is  neceflary  only  to  inti  tie  the  drawee  to  damages  againft 
the  drawer,  and,  all  the  damage  that  can  bp  had  in  fuch  a 
cafe,  is  the  intereft. 

Decree  for  the  defendant  to  pay  the  note  with  intereft,  at  the 
rate  of  4  per  cent.  The  plaintiff  to  pay  the  cofts  to  the 
time  of  the  bill  of  reviver,  and  after  each  party  to  bear  their 
own  coils. 

Thead  and  Lovell.  At  the  fittings  after  term  for  B.  R.  ip 
London,  Mich.  12  Geo.  II. 

This  was  an  aftion  againft  the  indorfer  of  a  bill  of  exchange. 
The  bill  was  given  in  evidence,  with  an  indorfement  only 
of  the  defendant’s  name  ;  which,  as  was  urged  for  the  defen¬ 
dant,  was  not  an  indorfement  that  would  fubjedl  the  defen¬ 
dant  to  an  aftion  ;  to  which  the  plaintiff’s  counfel  agreed, 
but  prayed  that  they  might  have  the  bill  back,  to  write  over 
the  indorfement,  pay  the  contents  to  J.  Thead,  which  was 
oppofed  by  the  defendant’s  counfel,  urging,  that,  if  the  plain¬ 
tiff  had  any  right  fo  to  do,  he  ought  to  have  done  it  before 
the  caufe  came  on,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  be  admitted  to 
do  it  now. 

Lee  chief-juftice.  I  believe  this  hath  been  often  allowed  ;  and 
I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  plaintiff  ought  now  to  be  let  in  to 
do  it. 

The  bill  was  then  delivered  back  to  the  plaintiff,  and  the 
words  above  were  wrote  over  the  defendant’s  name. 

It  was  then  objefted,  that  the  plaintiff  himfelf  appeared  to 
be  an  indorfer  of  the  bill,  and  therefore  the  property  out  of 
him,  fo  that  he  could  not  maintain  this  aftion.  Upon  which 
it  was  prayed  for  the  plaintiff,  that  they  might  have  the  bill 
back  again,  to  ftrike  out  the  indorfements  fubfequent  to  the 
defendant’s;  which  was  oppofed  by  Strange,  folici'tor-general, 
averring,  that  he  remerpbered  a  like  cafe  at  Nifi  prius,  before 
lord  Hardwicke,  where,  though  he  allowed  the  bill  to  be  de¬ 
livered  back,  to  have  the  indorfement  filled  up ;  yet  he  re- 
fufed  to  let  it  be  delivered  back,  to  have  the  fubfequent  in¬ 
dorfements  ftruck  out. 

To  which  Marlh  for  the  plaintiff  faid,  that  the  fubfequent 
indorfement,  being  in  blank,  amounted  to  nothing;  it  might 
be  as  a  witnefs,  &c.  and  would  not  fhew  a  transfer  of  the 
property ;  which  appeared  from  the  neceffity  of  having  the 
purport  of  the  defendant’s  indorfement  wrote  over  it.  But 
Strange  faid,  that  he  was  ready  to  fubmit  this  to  the  jury, 
whether  fuch  indorfement  were  an  alignment  of  the  pro¬ 
perty,  or  not. 

Lee,  chief-juftice,  declared  his  opinion,  that  he  thought  the 
plaintiff  ought  to  have  this  advantage  now  ;  and  the  bill  was 
therefore  again  delivered  back  to  the  plaintiff,  that  the  in¬ 
dorfements  fubfequent  to  that  made  by  the  defendant  might 
be  ftruck  out,  which  being  done,  and  the  bill  read,  the  fol- 
licitor-general  took  this  further  objection,  That  by  the  de¬ 
fendant’s  indorfement,  as  it  is  now  made,  to  pay  the  con¬ 
tents  to  J.  Thead,  and  the  record  is  to  Thead,  or  order, 
fo  it  is  not  the  fame  bill.  But,  upon  looking  into  the  re¬ 
cord,  it  appeared  to  agree  with  the  indorfement. 

It  was  then  urged  for  the  defendant,  that  tl»e  plaintiff  muft 
prove  a  demand  upon  the  drawer,  and  his  negleft  to  pay ; 
which  was  fubmitted  to  by  the  plaintiff’s  counfel  without 
argument.  Upon  which  it  appeared  in  evidence,  that  the 
plaintiff  had  by  hjs  fervant,  frpm  time  to  time,  applied  to 
the  drawer  for  fix  weeks  together,  and  was  put  off ;  that,  at 
the  end  of  fix  weeks,  the  drawer  became  a  bankrupt,  and 
the  plaintiff  not  being  able  to  fhew  that  he  had  given  notice 
to  the  indorfer  of  the  default  in  the  drawer,  and  the  witnefs 
confeffing  that  he  knew  of  no  notice  being  given  to  the  in¬ 
dorfer  of  this  negle£t  of  payment  in  the  drawer,  it  was  taken, 
without  argument,  to  be  a  difcharge  of  the  indorfer,  and 
the  plaintiff  was  nonfuited. 

Reynolds  and  Dundafs.  Rolls  Trin.  and  14  Geo.  II. 

Upon  motion  for  an  injunction  the  cafe  appeared  to  be,  that 
the  plaintiff  had  been  drawn  in,  upon  fome  falfe  or  miftaken 
confideration,  to  givq  a  promiffary  note  to  J.  S. ;  and,  J.  S. 
having  put  the  note  in  fuit,  the  plaintiff  brought  his  bill  in 
this  court  to  be  relieved,  and  to  have  an  injunction;  and  be¬ 
fore  anfwer,  or  any  order  made  in  the  caufe,  J.  S.  indorfed 
over  the  note  to  the  prefent  defendant  Dundafs  ;  whereupon 
the  plaintiff  amended  his  bill,  fetting  forth  the  indorfement, 
and  charging  notice,  both  of  the  fraud  and  lis  pend’  con¬ 
cerning  it  in  Dundafs,  and  prayed  relief  againft  the  note, 
and  an  injunction  againft  Dundafs,  from  proceeding  at  law 
thereupon. 
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Dundafs,  in  his  anfwer,  fw ore  to  the  payment  of  the  mo¬ 
ney  fpecified  in  the  note  to  J.  S.  upon  the  note  being  indor¬ 
fed  over  to  him  ;  but  not  clearing  himfelf  of  the  chargq 
upon  him  of  notice  of  the  fraud,  an  injunction  was  nrantcdi 
by  Mr  Verney,  matter  of  the  Rolls,  who  declared,  that  there 
was  no  fort  of  proceeding  ni  re  fable  to  fraud,  than  the  ne¬ 
gotiating  fuch  notes  ;  and  faid,  that  though  generally  the 
confideration  of  fuyh  note  is  not  inquirable  into  the  hands 
of  an  indorfee  ;  [Comyns  43.]  yet,  th  - c  where  there  appears 
to  have  been  an  original  fraud,  and  any  perfon  knowing,  or 
who  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  notice  of,  that  frauJ,  wi?i  pay 
his  money,  and  take  an  indorfement  to  himfelf  of  fuch  note, 
it  is  but  juftice  and  equity,  that  the  note  (hould  ftill  be"  fub! 
jed  to  be  avoided  by  that  original  fraud,  which  it  cannot  but 
be  fuppofed  the  indorfee  had  notice  of,  and  that  he  would 
not  have  advanced  his  money,  without  having  in  view  a  de-, 
fign  to  fupport  and  maintain  the  fraud. 

It  was  then  prayed,  that  the  injunction  fttould  be  granted 
only  on  terms,  that  the  plaintiff  {hould  give  judgment  at  1  ;v\? 
with  releafe  of  errors,  fubjeCt  to  the  order  on  hearing  ;  but 
this  was  denied  by  his  Honour,  he  faying,  that  he  law  no 
reafon  for  it,  and  granted  the  injunfiion  generally.  N.  B, 
Mr  Murray  for  the  defendant,  and  Mr  Noel  and  Mountney 
for  the  plaintiff. 

Cook  and  Coland.  Mich.  18  Geo.  II.  in  B.  R. 

This  was  a  writ  of  error  of  a  judgment  in  C.  B.  for  the 
plaintiff.  The  aCtion  was  on  a  promiffary  note,  to  pay  150 
guineas  ten  days  after  the  death  of  re  defendants  father. 
And,  the  queftion  being  whether  this  is  a  note  within  the 
ftatute  of  queen  Anne,  it  was  held  in  C.  B.  that  it  i-,  and 
judgment  was  given  for  the  plaintiff;  and  was  affirmed  upon 
this  diftinCtion,  I  hat  where  the  time  upon  which  the  note 
is  payable  depend?  upop  a  contingency,  that  muft  fome  time 
or  other  happen,  as  in  this  cafe;  and  where  it  is  upon  a  time 
that  may  poffibly  never  happen  at  all  ;  the  one  makes  a  veftqd 
intereft,  which  the  other  does  not, 

Of  the  laws  and  ufages  of  Scotland  in  regard  to  bills  ofexchange, 

The  foundation  hereof  depending  upon  the  20th  aCl  3  pari, 
king  Charles  II.  it  will  be  neceflary  to  cite  the  fame,  which  is 
as  follows,  viz. — 4  Our  fovereign  lord,  confidering  how  ne- 

*  ceffary  it  is  for  the  flourifhing  of  trade,  that  bills  or  letters 
‘  of  exchange  be  duly  paid,  and  have  ready  execution,  con- 
‘  form  to  the  cuftom  of  other  parts,  doth  therefore,  with  ad- 

*  vice  and  confent  of  his  eftates  of  parliament,  ftatute  aqd 

*  ordain.  That  foreign  bills  of  exchange,  from  or  to  this 
‘  realm,  duly  protefted  for  not-acceptance,  or  for  not- pay - 
‘  ment,  the  faid  proteft  having  the  bill  of  exchange  prefixed, 
4  is  regifterable  within  fix  months  after  the  date  of  the  laid 
‘  bill,  in  cafe  of  not-acceptance,  or  after  the  falling  due 
4  thereof,  in  cafe  of  not-payment,  in  the  books  of  council 
‘  and  feffion,  or  other  competent  judicatures,  at  the  inftance 

*  of  the  perfon  to  whom  the  fame  is  made  payable,  or  his 
4  order,  either  againft  the  drawer  or  indorfer,  in  cafe  of  3 

*  proteft  for  not-acceptance,  or  againft  the  accepter,  in  cafe 
4  of  a  proteft  for  not-payment,  to  the  effect  it  may  have  the 
4  authority  of  the  judges  thereof  interponed  thereto,  that  letT 
4  ters  of  horning  upon  a  Ample  charge  of  fix  days,  and  other 
4  executorials  neceflary  may  pafs  thereupon,  for  the  whole 
4  fums  contained  in  the  bill,  as  well  exchange  as  principal, 
4  in  form  as  effeirs  :  ficklike,  and  in  the  fame  manner,  as 
4  upon  regiftrate  bonds,  or  decrees  of  regiftration,  proceed- 
4  ing  upon  confent  of  parties.  Provided  always,  That,  if 
4  the  faid  protefts  be  not  duly  regiftrate  within  fix  months 
4  in  manner  qbove  provided,  then,  and  in  that  cafe,  the 
4  faid  bills  and  protefts  are  not  to  have  fummary  execution, 
4  but  only  to  be  purfued  by  v/ay  of  ordipary  acftion,  as  ac^ 
4  cords.  And  farther.  The  fums,  in  ail  bills  of  exchange, 
4  bear  annualrent,  in  cafe  of  not-acceptance,  from  the  date 
4  thereof,  and  in  cafe  of  acceptance,  and  not-payment,  from 
4  the  day  of  their  falling  due,  ay  and  while  the  payment 
4  thereof.  And  farther,  Notwithftanding  of  the  forefaid 
4  fummary  execution  provided  to  follow  upon  bills  of  ex- 
4  change,  for  the  fums  therein  contained,  in  planner  above 
4  fpecified  :  yet  it  is  leefome  to  the  party  charger  to  purfue 
(  for  the  exchange,  if  not  contained  in  the  faid  bills,  with 
4  re-exchange,  damage,  intereft,  and  all  expences,  before  the 
4  ordinary  judge,  or,  in  cafe  of  fufpenfion,  to  eik  the  fame 

4  to  the  charge,  at  the  difeuffing  of  the  faid  fufpenfion,  to 
4  the  eftedt  that  the  fame  piay  be  liquidate,  and  decreet  given 
f  therefore ;  either  againft  the  party  principal,  or  againft: 

4  him  and  his  cautioners,  as  accords.’ 

The  execution,  that  is  provided  by  this  a£I,  varying  in  feveral 
points  from  the  cuftoms  of  other  countries,  thele  cufloros  ge¬ 
nerally  regulate  the  practice  of  traders  in  Scotland,  when 
their  own  publick  a£fs  are  filent  and  determine  nothing. 

In  cafe  of  any  foreign  bill  of  exchange  from  or  to  Scotland, 
duly  protefted  for  not-acceptance,  or  for  not  payment. 

This  a6t  mentions  only  foreign  bills,  and  not  fuch  as  are 
drawn  from  one  place  within  Scotland  to  another,  or  inland 
bills ;  which  was  fo  ordered,  left  people  had  been  tempted, 
with  the  privilege  of  fummary  execution,  to  conftitute  all 
their  debts  by  bills,  and  none  by  bonds. 

Inland 
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Inland  bills  of  exchange  had  not  in  England,  before  1697, 
any  manner  of  force  or  credit.  But,  at  length,  feeing  great 
damages  frequently  happened  in  the  courfe  of  trade,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  delays  of  payment,  and  other  neglefts  of  fuch 
bills  ;  thefe  bearing  value  received,  were  ordained  to  be  fum- 
marily  negotiated  by  protefting,  accepting,  and  giving  ad¬ 
vice  thereof,  &c.  provided  the  bills  be  drawn  for  20  1.  fterling, 
or  upwards. 

The  laws  of  SCOTLAND  have  not  only  made  careful  pro- 
vifion  for  the  due  payment  of  foreign  bills,  but  alfo  of  inland 
draughts;  fummary  execution,  by  horning,  is  ordained  to 
proceed  upon  bills,  or  tickets,  drawn  upon,  or  granted  by, 
or  to,  and  in  favour  of  the  bank,  and  the  managers  and  ad- 
miniftrators  thereof,  and  protells  thereon,  as  is  appointed  to 
pafs  upon  foreign  bills  *. 

*  Aft  of  Parliament  17  July,  1695,  which  is  not  inferred  in 
the  principal  colleftion  of  the  ftatutes  of  Scotland. 

The  like  execution  paffes  now  upon  all  inland  bills  and  pre-  | 
cepts,  as  is  appointed  to  pafs  upon  foreign  bills  by  this  aft  20 
pari.  3.  Ch.  II,  1681  :  which  llatute  is  extended,  in  all  points, 
to  inland  bills  and  precepts  *  :  yet,  whether  under  that  general 
the  privilege  of  annualrent  be  comprehended,  feems  not  fo 
clear:  for  as  it  may  be  alleged  for  the  affirmative,  that  fee¬ 
ing  generalia  debent  generaliter  intelligi,  and  the  aft,  1681, 
is  extended  in  all  points;  the  claufe  concerning  annualrent, 
being  one  of  them,  mull  be  underltood  as  carried  under  the 
general,  efpecially  confidering,  that  this  fenfe  is  acquiefced 
in  by  common  praftice  ;  no  body  ever  fcrupling  at  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  annualrent  for  inland  bilis. 

*  Aft  36.  fell.  6.  pari.  K.  W. 

But  the  lords  have  found  annualrent  due  upon  inland  bills  as 
well  as  others  *.  Bills  or  precepts,  for  delivery  of  fait,  meal, 
&c.  are  not  privileged  as  money-bills :  though  the  ordinary 
folemnities  required  in  other  writs  may  be  difpenfed  with  in 
them,  when  granted  in  re  mercatoria  f. 

*  8  June,  1705,  Blair  contra  Oliphant.  ifiDecemb.  1713, 
Leflie  contra  Robertfon. 

f  19  February,  1715,  Douglas  contra  colonel  Erikine. 

Inland  bills  and  precepts  mull  alfo  be  negociated  as  foreign 
bills,  by  duly  prefenting  them,  protefting  for  not-acceptance 
and  not-payment,  and  advifing  the  drawer,  or  laft  indorfer, 
thereof.  So  the  poffeffor  of  an  inland  precept  granted  by  his 
debtor  in  a  bond,  not  having  protefted  the  fame  for  not-pay- 
ment,  nor  done  any  diligence  againft  the  accepter  of  the  pre¬ 
cept,  ’till  he  broke,  was  found  to  have  no  recourfe  for  pay¬ 
ment  againft  the  drawer,  or  his  cautioner  in  the  bond 

J  iojuly,  1706,  Brand  contra  Yorllon. 

Promiffary  notes  have  the  fame  effeft,  both  in  France  §  and 
England  ||,  as  bills  of  exchange,  as  to  indorfements  thereof, 
and  maintaining  aftions  thereon  for  payment  of  fums,  with 
cofts  and  damages.  There  is  this  difference,  indeed,  that, 
whereas  a  bill  muft  be  protefted,  the  party,  failing  to  pay  a 
note,  muft  be  fummoned  to  a  court. 

§  Edit,  de  Commerce,  1673,  tit.  5.  art.  27.  tit.  7.  art,  1. 

||  3  and  4  Ann.  cap.  9.  junft.  7.  Ann.  C.  cap.  25. 

Promiffary  notes  have  no  fuch  privilege  in  Scotland.  A  mer¬ 
chant’s  note  payable  to  others,  or  order,  at  fuch  a  place,  or 
at  any  other  place,  with  the  current  exchange,  was  found  to 
be  only  a  fimple  ticket,  and  not  of  the  nature  of  a  bill  of  ex¬ 
change,  in  refpeft  there  was  not  a  drawer  and  accepter,  and 
therefore  null,  for  want  of  writer  and  witneffes. names  and 
defignations 

**  29  Jan.  1708,  Arbuthnot  contra  Scot. 

The  like  note,  whereby  one  promifed  to  pay  to  a  perfon,  or 
order,  a  fum,  value  received,  being  indorfed  to  a  third  party, 
was,  for  the  fame  reafon,  compafted  with  the  indorfer’s 
debt  ff .  Nor  doth  the  Eoglilh  ftatute  of  3  and  4  Ann.  cap.  9. 
giving  the  like  remedy  upon  promillary  notes,  as  is  now  ufed 
upon  bills  of  exchange,  for  three  years,  though  made  perpe¬ 
tual  by  an  aft  of  the  Britifh  parliament  fince  the  union  4.J-, 
extend  to  promiffary  notes  in  Scotland  JJ,  becaufe  the  Britifh 
ftatute  doth  only  make  the  former,  which  was  a  temporary 
law  of  England,  to  have  perpetual  force  there  ;  and,  being 
but  an  acceffary,  can  go  no  further  than  the  ftatute  of  Eng¬ 
land  it  was  calculated  to  continue. 

ff  12  Feb.  1708,  Bundle  contra  Kennedy. 

4+  7  Ann.  cap.  25.  . 

tt  t>  Decemb.  1711,  King  contra  Efdale. 


A  proteft,  having  a  bill  of  exchange  prefixed,  is  regiftrable  with¬ 
in  fix  months  after  the  date  of  the  faid  bill,  in  cafe  of  not-ac¬ 
ceptance,  or  after  the  falling  due  thereof,  in  cafe  of  not-pay- 
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Bilk  of  exchange  have  every-where  paratum  executionem  ;  fo 
retarding  whereof,  no  exceptions  are  admitted,  but  fuch  a; 
are  mftantly  verified  *  But  not  by  this  aft,  after  fix  month: 
om  te  ate  01  the  bill,  in  cafe  of  not-acceptance,  or  frorr 


it’s  falling  due,  in  cafe  of  non-payment,  within  which  time 
only  fummary  diligence  is  competent  by  regiftration  t;  and 
yet  a  bill  payable  at  a  certain  day,  which  the  poffeffor  ne¬ 
glected  to  proteft  for  not-acceptance  within  fix  months  of  the 
date,  was  found  duly  protefted  for  not-payment,  and  regiftrate 
againft  the  drawer;  within  fix  months  after  the  term  J.  Here, 

,  fome  would  think,  the  lords  proceeded  upon  the  fuppofition 
that  bills,  payable  on  a  precile  day,  require  ho  acceptance, 
and  that  the  creditor  therein  needs  never  to  offer  his  bill  ’till 
-the  term  of  payment  elapfe,  and  then  proteft  for  not-payment  ; 
though  it  be  otherwife  with  bills  drawn  on  fo  many  days  fight, 
which  muft  be  offered  in  order  to  acceptance,  for  determining 
the  time  of  their  falling  due.  But  this  diftinftion  between 
thefe  two  kind  of  bills  hath  neither  foundation  in  the  aft  of 
parliament  nor  in  the  merchant-cuftom.  And  if  bills,  pay¬ 
able  at  a  certain  time  after  date,  were  not  to  be  duly  nego¬ 
ciated,  by  prefenting  in  order  tp  acceptance,  and  protefting 
for  want  of  it,  as  well  as  bills  on  fo  many  days,  fight ;  it  would 
interrupt  commerce,  and  ruin  merchants.  Therefore,  it 
feems  more  probable,  that  the  reafon  of  the  aforefaid  decifion 
was,  becaufe  the  drawer  could  qualify  no  prejudice  he  fuftained 
by  the  poffeffor’s  neglefting  to  proteft  for  not-acceptance, 
fince  the  perfon  drawn  upon  had  none  of  his  effefts. 

*  G.  Dunozeti  dec.  268.  n.  4,  3.  Boer.  dec.  29 ij-.  n.  7. 

Scaccia  de  appelat.  lib.  3.  cap.  2.  qusft.  17. 

f  Which  is  a  decree  on  fentence  in  the  conftruftion  of  law, 

X  25  July,  1699,  Robert  Yule  againft  James  Richardfon. 

At  the  inftance  of  the  perfon  to  whom  the  fame  is  made  pay¬ 
able,  or  his  order.  The  fimple  having  of  a  bill  is  a  fufficieqt 
title  to  proteft  for  not-acceptance ;  but  none,  without  an  ac¬ 
tive  title  in  his  perfon,  C3n  effeftually  proteft  for  not-payment, 
and  obtain  the  protefted  bill  to  be  regiftrate,  at  his  inftance  ; 
becaufe  the  accepting  of  a  bill  puts  nothing  in  the  prefenter’s 
pocket,  but  is  merely  an  obligement  to  pay  in  the  term  on  it, 
to  the  perfon  that  fhall  have  right  thereto  at  the  falling  due.: 
whereas  payment  of  a  bill  call  only  be  made  to  one  having 
right  to  receive  and  difeharge,  and  confequently  fuch  a  per¬ 
fon  only  may  proteft  for  not-payment :  the  defign  thereof  be¬ 
ing  to  put  the  debtor  in  mora  folvendi,  fo  as  to  infer  exchange, 
re-exchange,  and  damages  ;  which  can  never  be  without  an 
aftive  title  in  the  protefter. 

When  a  bill  is  payable  to  two  or  more  perfons  conjunftly  and 
feverally,  any  one  of  them  may  receive  payment,  and  dif¬ 
eharge  the  debt  *  ;  but  then,  after  one  has  charged  for  it  in 
his  own  name,  the  bill  cannot  be  warrantably  paid  to  any 
other  without  his  confent  f. 

*  Arg.  1.  31.  §.  1.  ff.  denovat. 

f  Arg.  1.  16.  ff.de  duob.  reis  confiit. 

Either  againft  the  drawer  or  indorfer,  in  cafe  of  a  proteft  fqr 
not-acceptance.  By  the  cuftom  in  other  countries,  the  credi¬ 
tor  of  a  bill  that  is  fuffered  to  be  protefted  for  not-acceptance, 
cannot  recur  by  aftion  and  diligence  againft  the  drawer,  or 
indorfer,  for  payment,  before  the  term  ;  unlefs  he  be  vemens 
ad  inopiam  :  but  only  to  oblige  to  give  fufficient  fecurity  for 
payment,  at  the  day  and  place  appointed  ;  with  charges  and 
re-exchange,  in  cafe  offailzies,  to  be  valued  according  to  the 
courfe  of  them  :  after  which  fecurity  is  given,  they  can  be 
no  more  troubled  than  if  a  bill  had  been  accepted /  and  the 
poffeffor  muff  fuperfede  farther  diligence  ’till  it  fall  due  *. 

,  Though  an  indorfer  Ihould,  before  the  term,  give  fatisfaftion 
to  the  creditor,  he  cannot,  ’till  then,  oblige  the  drawer,  or  a 
former  indorfer,  to  reimburfe  him,  if  they  be  willing  to  find 
furety  in  manner  abovementioned  f.  This  is  the  pfaftice  in 
other  countries ;  but,  by  the  ads  of  Scotland,  when  a  bill  is 
protefted  for  not-acceptance,  the  poffeffor  has  immediate  re¬ 
courfe,  by  horning,  &c.  againft  the  drawer  or  indorfer,  even 
before  the  term  of  payment :  for,  if  it  were  otherwife,  the 
creditor  might  fometimes  (as  when  his  bill  is  payable  nine  or 
ten  months  after  date)  be  debarred  from  the  common  benefit 
of  fummary  diligence,  which  is  only  competent  within  fix 
months. 

*  Du  Puy,  chap.  7.  n.  6,  7.  Scarlet,  chap.  13.  R.  7,  8,  j8. 

f  Ibid.  R.  19 1. 

Or  againft  the  accepter,  in  cafe  of  a  proteft  for  not-payment, 
&c.  An  accepted  bill,  being  protefted  for  not-payment,  is  re¬ 
giftrable  in  order  to  horning,  and  other  diligence  againft  the 
accepter,  when  the  poffeffor  muft  firft  difeufs  :  and,  that  be¬ 
ing  done  without  recovering  payment,  he  has  only  an  aftion 
for  making  his  money  effeftual,  againft  the  drawer  and  in- 
dorfers ;  who  yet  may  be  purfued  conjunftly  or  feverally,  in 
folidum.  Herein  the  law  of  Scotland  recedes  from  the  cuftom 
abroad,  which  makes  drawer,  indorfer,  and  accepter  liable  to 
the  creditor  in  the  bill,  without  any  benefit  of  difeuftion  *. 
And  what  can  be  the  reafon  why  it  is  not  fo  in  Scotland,  but 
that  the  accepter  is  confidered  as  principal  debtor,  from  the 
hrft  defign  of  the  parties  to  have  the  bill  paid  by  him ;  the 
drawer  and  indorfers  being  but  fo  many  mandators,  much  the 
lame  m  law  as  cautioners,  who  regulariter  are  only  liable 
lubiidiarie,  after  difeuffing  of  the  principal  f.  And,  if  fum* 
mary  immediate  diligence  were  allowed  againft  the  drawer  or 
indorfers,  they  could  not  propofe  the  moft  ordinary  defence  ' 
4  and 
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and  exception  againft  the  poffeffor,  viz.  that  he  fuffcred  the 
accepter  to  break  by  his  oiniffion  of  due  diligence,  but  by  way 
of  iufpenfion,  which  would  be  expenfive.  The  creditor  in  a 
bill  protefted  for  not-acceptance,  has  alfo  a£tion  againft  him 
on  whom  it  was  drawn  ;  if  he  unjuftly  refufed  to  accept,  hav- 
ing  provifions  in  his  hand  Jr  Thus  a  perfon  who  fuffered  a 
bill  drawn  upon  him  to  be  protefted  fur  not-acceptance,  was 
found  liable  to  the  polFelTor  in  quantum  he  had  of  the  drawer’s 
effects,  at  protefting  of  the  bill,  and  to  be  in  mala  fide  to  pay 
thereafter  to  the  drawer  ||.  And  as  the  poffeffor  of  a  bill, 
having  firft  difcufled  the  accepter,  has  fublidiary  recourfe 
againft  the  drawer,  and  all  indorfers  :  fo  thofe  who  indorfed, 
after  acceptance  of  the  bill,  have  ground  of  relief  of  the  drawer, 
accepter,  and  other  more  early  indorfers ;  and  every  indorfei 
of  thofe  that  went  before  him.  Yet  a  bill  payable  at  a  certain 
day,  being  protefted  for  not-payment,  after  the  falling  due 
thereof,  without  a  previous  acceptance,  or  proteft  for  not- 
acceptance,  was  found  regiftrable  againft  the  drawer  §.  And 
horning  againft  the  accepter  upon  an  inftrument  of  proteft 
for  not-payment,  againft  the  drawer,  and  all  others  concerned, 
without  exprefs  mention  of  the  accepter,  was  fuftained  |,  al¬ 
though  there  be  no  action  competent  againft  the  drawer  ’till 
the  bill  is  protefted  againft  the  accepter ;  for  a  proteft  for  not- 
payment  need  not  be  ufed  againft  the  party  perfonally,  or  at 
his  dwelling-place*  but  only  at  the  place  of  payment. 

*  Marquhardus,  lib.  3.  cap.  8.  n*  5.  NeOftad.  fuprem.  cur. 
Holl.  Zealand.  &c.  Dec.  12.  Du  Puy,  cap.  16.  li.  1.  Voet 
in  Pand.  lib.  22.  tit.  2.  n.  9.  Refp.  Jurifc.  Holland,  part.  3. 
vol.  2.  conf.  33. 

+  Nov.  4.  Authentic,  prefenteC.de  fidejuffor. 

J  Stair’s  Inftit.  lib.  1.  tit.  n.  fed.  7. 

}|  December  9,  1712,  Gordon  contra  Anderfon. 

§  July  25,  1669,  Robert  Yule  contra  Richardfon. 

4  - - - -  1697,  John  Inglis  and  James  Fowlis  againft 

Mackie  of  Palgown. 

The  pofTeffor  of  a  bill  payable  at  a  certain  day,  having  figni- 
fied  the  draught,  by  a  letter  to  the  perfon  drawn  upon,  de¬ 
firing  to  know  whether  he  would  accept;  and  received  an- 
fwer,  acknowledging  he  had  effedls  of  the  drawer’s,  that  he 
fhould  be  careful  to  have  them  applied  towards  the  payment 
of  his  debts,  but  was  refolved  to  clear  off,  firft,  fuch  as  he 
himfelf  ftood  ingaged  for  ;  and  hoping  the  poffeffor  would  be 
difcreet,  and  not  proteft  the  bill,  for  he  expeded  fufficient  ef- 
fe&s  from  the  drawer,  at  fuch  a  day.  When  the  bill  fell  due, 
it  was  protefted  for  not-payment,  againft  the  writer  of  the 
letter,  as  if  the  letter  had  been  equivalent  to  an  acceptance, 
and  horning  raifed  thereon.  But  the  lords  found  the  bill  fo 
protefted  to  be  no  ground  of  a  fummary  charge,  and  turned 
the  fame  into  a  libel  *. 

*  July  12,  1699,  William  Maxwell  againft  captain  M‘Kay. 

Correidebendi,  by  the  common  law,  are  not  bound  in  folidum, 
unlefs  the  obligement  exprefs  it  fo  *;  becaufe,  in  dubiis  potior 
eft  conditio  debitoris.  And  the  cuftom  of  Scotland  finds  ordi¬ 
narily  co-principal  debtors,  that  areexprefsly  bound,  conjund- 
ly  and  feverally,  to  be  liable  only  pro  rata,  unlefs  the  matter  of 
the  obligation  be  an  individual  fad,  or  fomething  not  to  be 
done.  And  in  bills  of  exchange  drawn  upon  two  or  more 
perfons  conjundly,  not  being  in  fociety,  every  one  may  ac¬ 
cept  for  his  own  part  J.  But  then  bills  drawn  upon  two, 
without  exprefting  conjundly  and  feverally,  or  any  words 
equivalent,  and  fimply  accepted  by  one  of  them,  were  found 
to  make  him  liable  for  whole  fum  J.  Whence  it  may  be  in¬ 
ferred,  that,  when  one  or  more  perfons  drawn  upon  would 
only  oblige  himfelf  pro  rata,  he  mult  not  accept  fimply,  but 
qualificate,  for  his  own  part.  Acceptance  of  a  bill  by  one  of 
two  co-partners  obliges  the  other :  but  a  commiffion  granted 
jointly  by  two  merchants,  for  fending  home  wines  upon  their 
account,  with  a  promife  to  make  payment  of  the  bills  that 
fixould  be  drawn  for  the  price ;  and  the  wines  accordingly 
fent  and  delivered  to  one  of  them,  to  whom  the  bills,  though 
drawn  upon  both,  were  only  prefented,  and  by  him  accepted  : 
which  being  thereafter  protefted  for  not-payment,  and  the 
other  pavty,  granter  of  the  joint  commiffion,  purfued  for  them  : 
he  was  alfoilzied  upon  this  ground,  that  he  received  no  part 
of  the  wine,  and  the  bills  were  never  prefented  to  him,  or  ac¬ 
cepted  by  him,  nor  the  drawing  thereof  fo  much  as  intimated 
to  him  by  advice  from  the  drawer,  or  his  fador :  but,  on  the 
eontrafy,  the  purfuer  took  a  new  fecurity  from  the  accepter, 
long  after  they  were  protefted,  without  offering  to  purfue  the 
de.ender,  before  the  other  was  broken  and  gone  off  ||. 

*  L.  11.  §.  2.  ff.  deduob.  reis  conft.  L.  47.  ff.  locaticon- 
dudti. 

f  Scarlet,  cap.  10.  R.  30. 

if  iwrnUar^  2^’  M'Morland  contra  Maxwell. 

H  March  24,  1685,  Stewart  contra  William  Blackwood. 

That  letters  of  horhing  upon  a  Ample  charge  of  fix  days, 

other  executorials  heceflary,  may  pafs  thereupon. 

All  homings  *  on  regiftrate  bonds  f  and  decreets't  in  Scot¬ 
land,  not  bearing  days,  but  in  form  as  effeirs,  mull  be  upon 
fi.teen  days,  and  paft  by  way  of  bill,  as  the  warrant  thereof. 
Dut  lee  ng  it  is  neceJary  for  the  flourifhing  of  trade  that  bills 
e  exchange  be  duly  paid,  and  have  rdady  execution,  conform 


mfa roUMri'S ;  h°rai”S  °n  ,heft  is 

#  ^hiCh/1 ie  W3rhint§’  !n  the  Wny*  name,  to  charge  pe-fons 

OnSn  „ef  h  r  Pfrf°rn\deeds’  within  /prefixed^  up! 
On  pain  of  being  declared  outlaw  by  three  Halls  of  a  melTeh 
gers  horn,  in  cafe  of  difobediertce. 

T  Bonds,  or  obligations  of  record. 

J  i.  e.  decrees,  or  fentences  of  court. 

By  other  executorials  neceflary,  »e  underdantl  the  other  ordii 
oary  d.ltgence  requtred  by  the  laws  of  Scotland,  for  compdlil 
a  man  to  pay  hts  debt ;  loch  as  caption,  or  execution  of  hf 
body  whereby  his  perfon  is  feized.  and  put  under  reilrain u 
arreftment,  and  poinding  •,  for  efMing  his  movables  ■ 

■.  ^^gor 
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1.  e.  a  prohibition  by  letters  in  the  king’s  name,  in  favour 
of  a  creditor,  difcharging  his  debtor  to  fell,  difpofe  of,  or 
any  way  burden  his  lands  6r  hereditaments,  and  all  other 
perfons  to  bargain  with  him,  10  the  prejudice  of  the  credi¬ 
tor  s  claim*  ’till  the  fame  be  fatitfied. 

}  Or  appraiftng,  is  a  decree,  or  fentence,  of  a  meffenyer  at 
arms,  adjudging  a  perfon’s  hnds  and  hereditaments  fo  be¬ 
long  to  his  creditors  in  payment  of  debt;  but  recoverable, 
by  latisfying  the  debt  within  a  certain  term  of  years,  called 
the  legal  reverfion  :  upon  expiring  of  which  legal  reverfion, 
before  all  is  paid,  the  fubjcd  apprifed  becomes  abfolutelv 
the  creditors,  who  is  called  the  apprifer. 

II  Adjudication,  (which  is  now  inliead  of  apprifingj  is  a  decree 
or  fentence,  of  the  lords  of  felfion,  of  the  fami  nature,  and 
having  the  like  effetfq  as  an  apprifing. 

Merchants  enjoy  many  perfonal  privileges  in  feveral  other 
countries,  which  they  are  abridged  of  in  Scotland.  As  they 
cannot  be  arrefted,  or  made  prifoners  upon  the  publick  ex¬ 
change  ;  nor  can  their  perfons  and  goods  be  feized  on  at  fo- 
lemn  fairs,  for  debts  elfewhere  contraded.  In  Sweden,  Nor¬ 
way,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  the  merchants  of  Hans- 
I  owns  j  m  Denmark  and  Mufcovy,  the  merchants  of  Lubeck; 
and  in  Pruffia,  all  the  merchants  of  Germany  have  the  public 
fa.th  for  their  fafety  from  arreftments  upon  the  road. 

By  the  municipal  ftatutes  of  fome  places,  as  Milan,  there  is 
a  tacit  hypothetic  competent  for  bills  of  exchange  *  :  that  is, 
law  gives  to  the  creditor  in  a  bill,  a  real  fecurity  upon  the 
goods  of  the  debtor,  for  the  payment  thereof,  without  exprefs 
padion.  But  even  exprefs  hypothecations  of  goods,  without 
delivery,  are  ineffeflual  by  the  cuftoms  of  Scotland  ;  and  by 
n  few  tacit  hypothetics  allowed,  whereof  none  are  for  bills  of 
exchange:  for  ordinarily  we  prefer  parties  according  to  the 
priority  of  their  legal  diligence,  that  commerce  may°be  the 
more  fure,  and  lefs  retarded,  by  not  obliging  them  to  too 

nice  an  inquiry  about  the  condition  of  fuch  as  they  contract 
with.  : 

*  Du  Puy,  cap.  17.  n.  6.  Nic.  a  Genua  de  fbript.  privata 
de  la  cam.  1.  2.  n.  7. 


Though  the  pofTeffor  of  a  bill  be  not  bound  to  feek  for  pay¬ 
ment  at  any  other  place  than  where  the  fame  is  payable  *3  yet 
he  may,  in  cafe  of  not-payment,  proceed  in  diligence  acrainft 
the  accepter,  or  his  goods,  wherever  he  can  find  them  +  • 
not  only  for  the  principal  fum,  but  alfo  for  damage  ard  in- 
tereft  J. 

*  L.  9.  ff.  de  eo  quod  certo  loco.  Scaccia,  $.z.  Gloff.  r. 
n.  19a,  210.  3 

t  L.  1.  ff  de  eo  quod  certo  loco.  L.  19.  §.  1.  ff.  de  judiciis. 

J  L.  2.  ft.  de  eo  quod  certo  loco.  Scaccia,  ibid.  n.  213. 

For  the  whole  fums  contained  ih  the  bill,  as  well  exchange  as 
principal,  &c.  The  inftrument  of  proteft,  as  being  juris 
gentium,  bears  ordinarily  the  principal  fum,  exchange,  re¬ 
exchange,  damage,  intereft,  and  expence*.  But  we  can  only 
charge  for  the  principal,  and  exchange,  if  contained  in  the 
bill ;  annualrent,  from  the  date  thereof,  in  cafe  of  not-ac¬ 
ceptance,  and  from  thence  it  falls  due  in  cafe  of  acceptance 
and  not-payment:  re-exchange,  damage,  and  intereft,  not 
being  liquid  debts.  Yet,  though  the  fums  charged  for  be 
fatisfied,  the  pofTeffor  is  not  bound  to  difchargethe  debt*  and 
give  up  the  diligence,  but  only  the  principal  bills,  with  a  dis¬ 
charge  thereof,  referving  the  diligence  for  an  inftrudion  of 
his  claim  in  an  ordinary  adion  for  exchange,  when  not  in  the 
bill,  re-exchange,  damage,  and  intereft.  The  reafon  why  the 
principal  bill  muft  be  returned,  upon  payment  of  the  fums 
therein  mentioned,  with  the  annualrent,  is,  becaufe  if  the 
bill  were  kept  up,  and  only  a  feparate  receipt  of  the  money 
given*  what  fhould  hinder  the  bill  to  be  afterwards  indorfed 
to  another,  for  value  received  ?  againft  whom  the  indorfef’s 
receipt  apart  would  not  avail  the  debtor,  fince  bills  of  exchange 
are  as  fungible  as  money,  and  pafs  from  hand  to  hand  fine 
onere,  and  affeded  with  no  feparate  obligements  of  the  au¬ 
thor.  Therefore,  if  the  pofTefTor  of  a  bill  fihall  refufe  to  de¬ 
liver  up  the  fame,  upon  an  offer  of  the  fums  charged  for ; 
that  would  be  to  the  debtor  a  good  ground  of  fufpenfion,  and 
exoneration  from  expences  of  plea. 


*  Scarlet,  cap.  il.  R.  4.  cap.  17.  R.  r*. 

3  X  ' 
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The  exchange  is  fometimes  given  to  the  drawer,  fometimes 
to  the  remitter,  and  then  it  is  contained  in  the  hill.  Ex- 
chanoe  fhould  be  determined  conformable  to  the  courfe,  at 
the  place  where  the  bill  is  drawn,  to  the  place  of  payment; 
but  how  the  courfe  is  regulated  is  a  more  difficult  queftion  ? 
Some  have  compared  the  rifing  and  falling  of  exchange  to 
the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  fea.  [See  the  article  Bal- 
laNCE  of  trade  for  the  general  caufes  of  the  rife  and  fall 
of  exchange.]  Befides  what  is  there  faid,  exchange  may  be 
obferved  to  depend  alfo  upon  the  prefent  rate  ol  coin,  in  the 
place  the  bill  is  diredied  to,  and  the  plenty  or  fcarcity  of  mo¬ 
ney  or  bills  from  whence  they  are  drawn.  Plenty  of  money, 
and  fcarcity  of  bills,  raifes  the  exchange ;  and  plenty  of  the 
latter,'  and  fcarcity  of  the  former,  low'ers  the  fame.  When 
fhips  come  in  plenty  to  carry  off  the  product  of  a  country,  that 
is  a  feafon  when  money  is'eafler  to  be  had  than  bills,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  exchange  rifeth  there;  and,  when  that  demand 
ceafeth,' bills  are  more  plentiful,  and  eafier  to  be  had  than 
money,  and  confequently  the  exchange  falls. 

The  many  different  forts  of  money,  current  at  Frankfort,  oc- 
cafions  a  great  variety  in  the  prices  of  exchange  there. 
King  Edward  III  of  England,  as  mentioned  at  the  beginning 
of  this  article,  for  determining  the  courfe  of  exchange,  in  the 
infancy  of  foreign  trade,  cauied  tables  to  be  fet  up  in  moll  of 
the  general  marts  and  ports  of  the  kingdom,  Ac.  But  parties 
now  in  moft  countries  are  left  to  agree  among  themfelves,  as 
they  beft  can,  without  any  legal  check,  provided  they  keep 
free  from  dole,  and  tricks  of  circumvention.  And  this  is  part¬ 
ly  the  reafon  why  the  value  of  exchange  is  fo  variable  in 
riling  and  falling  every  week.  This  latitude  in  exchange 
may^be  thus  juftified  :  I.  Everything  is  worth  fo  much  as 
it  may  be  fold  for,  to  him  that  knows  the  quality  thereof. 
2.  We  may  lawfully  inhance,  or  lower,  the  price  of  any 
thing  (where  there  is  no  exprefs  law  to  the  contrary)  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  quality  of  the  perfon  with  whom  we  have  to  do  : 
and,  therefore,  the  taking  of  more  in  name  of  exchange  from 
one  than  from  another,  is  juftifiable,  becaufe  a  great  rifque 
may  be  run  in  trufting  him  who  pays  the  higher  exchange,  as 
not  being  fo  fufficient  a  perfon,  nor  of  fo  unqueftionabie  cre¬ 
dit,  as  the  man  who  is  dealt  with  upon  eafier  terms. 

Provided  always,  that,  if  the  faid  protefts  be  not  duly  regiftrate 
within  fix  months,  the  faid  hill  and  protefts  are  not  to  have 
fummary  execution,  but  only  to  be  purfued  by  way  of  ordi¬ 
nary  adfion.j 

There  are  inftances  not  a  few  in  the  laws  of  Scotland,  of  privi¬ 
leges  indulged  to  fuch  as  ufe  diligence  upon  recent  deeds,  or 
obligations,  which  are  denied  to  thofe  who  fuffer  things  to 
lie  long  over  unqueftioned  ;  as  the  oath  in  litem  to  the  purfuer 
of  a  ipulzie  *  within  thiee  years;  the  preferable  diligence  of 
the  defun&’s  creditors  to  the  creditors  of  the  apparent  heir, 
completed  within  the  like  fpace  ;  and  the  benefit  of  fummary 
execution  competent  to  the  pofleffor  of  a  bill,  duly  protefted, 
and  regiftrate  within  fix  months ;  befides  many  others  I  could 
inftance.  Which  prefcription  of  fix  months  doth  run  againft 
minors,  as  well  as  others,  for  thofe  reafor.s. 

*  i.  e.  an  aftion  for  fpoliadon  of  goods. 

If  an  accepted  bill  be  loft,  the  pofleftor  has  not  the  benefit  of 
fummary  diligence,  but  can  only  purfue  by  way  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  aflion ;  becaufe  a  proteft  for  not-payment  cannot  be 
made  but  upon  the  accepted  bill  *. 

*  Scarlet,  cap.  40.  R.  14. 

The  fums  in  all  bills  of  exchange  bear  annualrent,  in  cafe  of 
not-acccptance,  from  the  date  thereof;  and  in  cafe  of  accep¬ 
tance  and  not-payment,  from  the  day  of  their  falling  due,  and 
while  the  payment  thereof.] 

Though  the  taking  of  annualrent  be  lawful  in  Scotland,  and 
the  quantity  thereof  eftablifhed  by  a£t  of  parliament;  yet,  in 
particular  cafes,  it  is  only  due  ex  pacfto,  when  parties  oblige 
themfelves  for  it ;  or  ex  lege,  when  cuftom  or  ftatute  appoints 
it,  as  here  in  foreign  bills  of  exchange. 

By  the  laws  in  other  countries,  annualrent  is  only  due  for 
protefled  bills  * ;  which  is  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  England, 
where  inland  bills  being  protefted,  the  party  from  whom  they 
were  received  is  liable  to  repay  the  fame,  with  intereft  and 
charges  fiom  the  date  of  protefting  ft. 

*  Edit,  de  Commerce  1673,  tit.  6.  art.  7.  Du  Buy,  cap.  ir.  n.  3. 

ft  9  and  10  W.  Ill,  c.  17.  §.  2. 

The  creditors  of  an  unexcepted  bill  can  have  no  recourfe  acminft 
the  drawer  or  indorfer,  even  for  the  net  fum  therein,  and  far 
lefs  for  annualrent,  till  once  it  be  protefled  for  not- accept¬ 
ance :  confequently,  no  annualrent  fhould  be  claimed  for  bills, 
although  accepted,  If  not  protefted  for  not-payment :  but  yet 
the  accepter  of  a  bill  that  was  never  protefted,  was  found  li- 
,  e  for  annualrent  from  the  term  of  payment,  in  regard  the 

r  ?  ,c°ncerning  annualrent  is  couched  in  the  general  term 
of  all  bills  *. 

*  n°-i?ebi;/rI,?00’n.WiIliam  ClaPton  aild  George  Watfon  againft 

Baillie  M'lmofh.  0 

However,  the  lord?  did  afterwards,  in  another  cafe  *,  find 
annualrent  not  due  for  the  fum  in  an  accepted  bill  for  the 
verm  of  payment,  in  regard  the  bill  was  never  protefted  for 
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not  payment;  which  is  both  more  agreeable  to  the  merchant- 
law  and  cuftom  of  other  places,  and  to  the  analogy  of  their 
own  decifions  :  for,  if  the  indorfee  of  an  accepted  bill,  not 
protefted  againft  the  accepter,  nor  diligence  ufed  to  obtain 
payment  for  the  fpace  of  five  years,  be  duly  confidered  as  a 
common  aftignee  ft,  whereby  he  lofeth  the  ordinary  privileges 
of  exemption  from  compenlation,  or  arreftment  for  the  in- 
dorfer’s  debt :  it  feems  no  lefs  reafonable,  that  the  negledt  of 
protefting  ftiould  exclude  from  the  benefit  of  annualrent. 

*  1  3  fidy  1713,  Watfon  and  executors  of  Wfifon  contra  Gordon. 

ft  18  Feb.  1715,  Dcuchar  contra  Grierfon. 

The  French  edit,  de  commerce,  1673  *,  ordains  annualrent 
for  the  principal  fum  and  exchange,  from  the  day  of  the  pro¬ 
teft  ;  and  for  re-exchange,  from  the  commencement  of  a  pro- 
cefs.  But  the  Scotch  a ct  provides  only  annualrent  for  'the 
principal  fum,  and  for  exchange,  when  contained  in  the  bill : 
which  is  inferred  from  thefe  words,  The  fums  in  all  bills  of 
exchange  bear  annualrent,  &c. 

*  Tit.  6.  a:  t.  7. 

t 

Yet  it  is  leafome  to  the  party  charger  to  purfue  for  the  exchange, 
if  not  contained  in  the  faid  bills,  with  re-exchange,  damage, 
intereft,  and  all  expences,  before  the  ordinary  judges,  &o} 
Exchange  is  not  contained  in  the  bill,  when  the  profit  of  it 
is  given  to  the  drawer,  in  consideration  of  his  furniftung  the 
remitter’s  ocqafions  with  fuch  a  fum  elfewbefe,  as'  in  all  bills 
drawn  in  Edinburgh  upon  London  ;  and  ordinarily  it  is  then 
contained  .in  the  bill  exprefsly,  when  payable  in  a  coin  not 
current  at  the  place  of  payment ;  or  when  the  deliverer  gets 
the  exchange,  as  a  premium  for  advancing  ready  money,  to 
fupply  the  drawer’s  exigencies,  and  accepting  his  bills  payable 
fofne  time  after,  and,  perhaps,  in  another  place,  when  and 
where  the  drawer  may  more  conveniently  command  the  mo¬ 
ney,,  as  when  bills  are  drawn  at  London  upon  Edinburgh.  The 
reafon  why  exchange  not  contained  in  the  bill,  with  re-ex¬ 
change,  damage,  intereft,  and  expence,  can  only  be  purfued 
via  ordinaria,  and  not  fummarily,  is,  becaufe  they  are  liqui¬ 
dated  debts,  and  therefore  want  to  be  conftitute  by  a  decreet, 
or  fentence,  of  a  judge. 

It  is  the  natural  confequence  of  an  obligement,  to  wrong  and 
prejudge  no  body,  either  by  failing  in  the  performance,  or 
by  adding  contrary  to  it ;  and  that  damage,  of  whateMer  na¬ 
ture,  muft  be  repaired  by  him  that  occafipned  it.  By  damage 
and  intereft  is  underftood  a  real  diminilhing  a  man’s  fubftahee, 
or’obftrudling  feme  expected  profit.  The  former  may.  be 
eafily  valued,  the  latter  not.  Yet  this  lofs  ob  locrum  ceflans 
in  infinitum  non  eft  prod ucend urn,  fed  primum  tantum  pett 
poteft  *,  ii  mercator. probat  ft  debitam  pecuniam  perfolviflet 
dieda  die,  certe  lucratus  eflet  decern,  audiatur  ;  verum  fi  dicat 
ex  illis  pecuniis  merces  comparaflet,  lncratufque  eflet,  non  au¬ 
diatur  ft.  And  the  pofleftor  of  a  bill  cannot  plead  upon  /da¬ 
mage  fuftained  in  the  difappointmerit  of  his  defigns,  as  the  lofs 
of  feme  profitable  opportunity  through  the  not-payment. 

*  L.  im.  C.  de  fentent.  quae  pro  to  quod  intereft  prof.  1.  21.$  3. 

ff.  de  aft.  empti. 

ft  Straccha  de  mercatura,  part  4.  Tit.  de  contraft.  mere.  a.  4. 

Scarlet,  cap.  21.x.  10. 

The  points  to  be  confidered  about  damage  and  intereft  are, 
1.  If  there  be  any  due,  and  wherein  it  confifts  ?  2.  What 
eftimate  ought  to  be  fet  upon  it  ?  For  clearing  the  firft,  the 
quality  and  circumftances  of  the  matter  of  facd  inferring  da¬ 
mage;  what  were  the  immediate  and  remote  confequences, 
and  how  far  the  party  charged  therewith  dipped,  or  had  a 
hand  in  it,  muft  be  examined  into.  Thefe  are  the  lights  a 
prudent  judge  Ihould  walk  by,  in  judging  matters  of  damage 
and  intereft. 

Re-exchange  is  an  ordinary  article  of  damages  for  a  protefted 
bill,  which  was  firft  claimed  by  the  Florentine  exiles.  But 
many  labour  under  a  grofs  miftake  about  the  nature  of  it,  as 
if  exchange  and  re-exchange  were  double  exchange.  When 
the  pofteflor  of  a  bill  not  paid,  protefts,  and  takes  up  fo  much 
money  by  exchange,  at  the  place  where  it  fhould  have  been 
paid  ;  the  exchange  for  this  is  commonly  higher  than  what 
was  given  for  the  protefted  bill,  in  confideration  of  the  ready 
money  advanced ;  whereas,  in  the  firft  cafe,  he  gave  in  .his 
money  upon  receiving  the  bill.  What  adds  between  the  ex¬ 
change  of  the  draught,  and  re-draughr,  is  what  is  propqriy 
called  re-exchange. 

According  to  the  French  edieft  of  commerce  1673,  there  is 
no  pretence  for  re-exchange,  unlefs  when  it  is  made  appear, 
by  an  inftrument,  that  the  pofleftor  of  the  protefted  bill  took 
pp  money  by  exchange,  at  the  place  where  it  fhould  have  been 
pa[d :  but  only  for  reftitution  of  exchange,  with  annualrent, 
and  charges  of  protefting*.  For  this  money  taken  up  by 
exchange,  to  fupply  the  want  of  that  for  which  the  bill  was 
protefted,  the  difappointed  party  may  either  redraw  upon  the 
firft  drawer  f,  or  upon  either  of  the  indorfers,  if  the  bill  was 

*  Edit,  de  commerce  1673.  tit.  6.  art.  4. 

f  BuPuy,  cap.  15.  n.  4.  Scarlet,  cap.  30.  r.  2.  cap.  19.  r.  3. 

nc- 
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hegociated  In  feveral  places  J,  or  upon  the  place  where  he 
was  to  be  before  he  returned  home,  or  upon  any  other  part, 
when  there  Is  no  certain  trade  between  the  place  of  the  fecond 
draught  and  thofe  where  the  protefted  bill  was  drawn  and  in- 
dorfed  ;  if  fo  be,  he  the  re- drawer  timeoufly  advertife  the 
parties  concerned  §.  And  his  oath  is  fufficiently  probative,  as 
to  his  defign  with  the  bill,  though  taxable,  if  it  appear  exor¬ 
bitant,  as  other  oaths  in  litem  ||. 

t  Ibidem.  Du  Puy,  ibid.  n.  9.  Stair  Inft.  lib.  1.  tit.  1  r.  §.  7. 

§  Du  Puy,  ibid.  n.  5,  10,  6.  Scaccia,  §.  1,  quaftt.  7,  part. 

2.  amp.  8.  n.  250. 

]|  Stair,  ibid. 

But  then  the  drawer  of  the  firft  bill  in  either  of  thefe  cafes  is 
no  farther  obliged  for  re-exchange,  than  at  the  courfe  (the 
time  of  protefting)  for  bills  at  fight,  from  the  defigned  place 
of  payment  to  that  where  the  bill  was  drawn  *  :  which  o-ave 
occafion  to  the  foreign  cuftom  of  fubjoining  to  protefts  a  cer¬ 
tificate  from  two  brokers,  concerning  the  prefent  value  of  ex¬ 
change  between  thofe  places  f. 

*  Edit,  de commerce  1673,  tit.  j.  art.  5.  Du  Puy,  ibid.  n.  20. 

Scarlet,  cap.  20.  r.  7,  8. 

•f  Du  Puy,  ibid.  26. 

In  like  manner,  the  indorfers  are  only  liable  in  the  courfe  of 
re-exchange,  to  the  place  where  they  indorfed  the  bill  *.  The 
reafon  of  all  this  is  plain,  becaufe  there  being  nothing  treated 
on  between  the  drawer  and  remitter,  but  exchange  from 
whence  the  bill  was  drawn,  to  the  place  of  payment,  the  re¬ 
exchange  mull  only  be  underftood  from  thence,  back  again  to 
the  place  of  the  draught,  without  refpedi  to  emergent  and 
unthought-of  negociations :  nor  was  there  any  other  thing 
under  confideration,  between  the  indorfers  and  the  perfon  to 
whom  they  indorfed  the  bill,  but  exchange  from  the  refpeftive 
places  where  each  of  them  did  negociate  the  fame. 

*  Edit,  de  commerce  1673.  Du  Puy,  ibid.  Scarlet,  ibid. 

But  if,  by  the  drawer’s  order  and  exprefs  allowance,  the  bill 
was  indorfed  in  fome  particular  places,  he  will  be  accountable 
for  re-exchange  to  thofe  parts,  or  to  any  place,  wherever  it 
was  indorfed,  if  he  gave  indefinite  powers  to  negociate  *. 
However,  though,  as  before  obferved,  the  drawer,  in  fome 
cafes,  be  fubjedt  to  the  re-exchange,  without  a  neceffity  upon 
the  poffeffor  of  re-drawing  diredtly  on  him  ;  fince,  if  it  were 
otherwife,  re-exchange  would  only  take  place  when  the  cre¬ 
ditor  has  occafion  to  employ  his  money  there,  from  whence 
the  protefted  bill  came  ;  which  feldom  occurs  in  fo  fhort  a 
time  Yet  the  accepter  of  bills,  having,  after  they  were 
protefted,  arid  a  charge  given  him,  made  partial  payment  of 
the  principal  fum,  and  offered  the  remainder  by  way  of  in- 
ftrument,  was  found  liable  only  for  that  part  of  the  principal 
that  was  unpaid,  with  the  intereft  thereof,  ’till  the  time 
the  offer  was  made,  and  not  for  re- exchange  :  in  refpeft  the 
poffeffor  had  not  re-drawn  foe  his  money  upon  the  firft  drawer  f . 
But,  after  all,  this  a£t  of  parliament  makes  no  mention  of 
re-drawing,  as  a  requfitum  to  infer  re- exchange,  which  it 
feems  to  allow  after  a  due  proteft:. 

*  Edit,  de  commerce  1673.  art.  6. 

+  So  it  was  decided  in  the  cafe  of  William  Boick  contra 
Blackwood. 

The  drawer  will  be  obliged  for  the  fums  contained  in  the  bills, 
with  annualrent,  exchange,  re-exchange ;  and  charges,  al¬ 
though  he  received  no  value,  but  followed  the  remitter’s  faith 
for  it,  who  hath  not  paid  him :  if  the  poffeffor  paid  value  to 
his  author  *.  But,  if  a  bill  chance  to  be  unfatisfied,  through 
fome  accident,  which  the  drawer  could  not  forefee,  nor  pre¬ 
vent  ;  this  will  be  to  him  a  ground  of  indemnity  for  damages: 
in  like  manner  the  protefting  for  not-payment  of  an  accepted 
bill,  at  the  accepter  s  mortuary  houfe,  where  he  died,  was 
fuftained  to  afford  a£fion  to  the  creditor  in  the  bill,  for  the 
fingle  value,  againft  both  the  drawer,  and  the  fucceffors  of 
him  on  whom  it  was  drawn  :  but  not  for  exchange  or  re-ex¬ 
change  given  againft  the  drawer  ;  becaufe  it  was  not  thought 
any  fault,  or  voluntary  failure,  but  an  accident  of  death  in¬ 
tervening,  that  the  bill  came  to  be  protefted  f. 

*  Scarlet,  cap.  42.  r.  2,  4. 

t  July  8,  1664,  Kennedy  contra  Hutchefon. 

The  Prot5?'.nS  for  not-payment  of  a  bill,  by  the  poffeffor’s 
nearelt  of  km,  or  executor  nominate  (as  hath  been  done) 
with  a  defign  to  falve  and  keep  intire  the  recourfe  againft  the 
drawer is  a  mod  unwarrantable  action ;  for,  befides  that  it 
cannot  infer  exchange,  re- exchange,  and  damages ;  feeing  the 
debtor  ought  never  to  be  confidered  as  in  mora,  ’till  once  an 
aftive  title  is  made  to  the  bill :  Molloy  *  affirms,  that  a  proteft 
for  not-payment  ought  not  to  pafs  in  fuch  a  cafe,  no  perfon 
having  right  to  make  it;  and,  if  any  notary  fliould  proteft, 
an  a£hon  might  lie  againft  him,  at  the  inftance  of  the  party 
receiving  prejudice  thereby.  v  y 

*  L.  2.  cap.  10.  n.  34. 

Or  in  cafe  of  fufpenfion  to  eike  the  fame  to  the  charge,  at  the 
difeuffing  of  the  faid  fufpenfion,  to  the  effieft  that  ffie  fame 
may  be  liquidate,  and  decreet  given  therefore.^ 
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Sufpjnfion  *  is  a  (lapping  of  eXscution  ^  for  ,  of 

rartv  un'TIl  verified  by  writ,  or  oath  of 

Egr  “  h?  eyfT  Wto.  >"<1  are  probable  b,  wit- 
neiies,  or  be  founded  upon  another  man’s  writ,  as  when  fure- 
ties  fulpend  upon  difeharges  granted  to  the  principal  debtor. 

*  ^ECiu„f?CthiflS  ^  thC  DatUrC  °f  M  in  thelaw 

By  an  aft  of  parliament  dated  17  Tulv  Tfin-  r  r  r 
can  pafs  of  any  charge  of  fums  lent  by,’  or  to,’  the  bank  buC 
upon  difeharge,  or  confignation,  of  the  fums ’charged tr. 
When  reafons  are  mfifted  on  befides  thofe  in  the  bdl,  they  are 
called,  in  Scotland,  eiked,  or  added  reafons.  This  eikimr  of 

troav0enf;S  aI^e^^aufethatfufpendeis  are  obliged  inftalter 
to  verify.  1  hough  ftlmmary  execution  be  not  competent  for 
exchange  not  contained  in  the  bill,  re-exchange,  damage,  &c. 
thefe  not  being  hqmd  or  afeertamed  debts;  yet,  in  the  cafe 
of  fufpenfion,  they  may  be  Warrantable  added  to  the  charge  ; 
feeing  they  can  then  be  conveniently  liquidated,  and  cenftitut- 
ed  in  the  decreet,  finding  the  letters  orderlv  proceeded.  And  * 
fruftra  fit  per  plura,  &c.  But,  the  poffeffor  of  a  bill  not  hav¬ 
ing  re-drawn  upon  the  drawer,  an  additional  charge  of  Te- 
exchange,  damage,  and  intereft,  was  not  fuftained  againft 
the  accepter  f.  When  diligence  upon  biils  of  exchange  is 
lufpended,  all  preceding  expences  may  be  eiked  to  the  charge. 
And  if,  at  difeuffing  of  the  fufpenfion,  the  fame  be  found 
calumnious,  the  lords  will  alfo  decree  the  additional  charges 
of  plea,  according  to  a  particular  account  thereof  givert  upon 
oat  yt  ec  arger  J  ;  but  not  where  there  is  a  pr  obabi!  is  caufa 
iitigandi  :  fo  expences  aie  refufed  in  a  fufpenfion,  failed  by 
the  accepter  of  a  bill,  on  a  ground  of  compenfation  for  the 

10  a°[[er  ?  debtfs;  afthpugh  the  compenfation  was  over-ruled, 
and  the  latter  ,ounded  orderly  proceeded  |j. 

*  )Vh,ich  is  g*ven?  if  the  fufpenfion  appear  to  the 

Joids  at  advifing  to  be  groundlefs# 

f  In  the  cafe  of  Boick  contra  Blackwood. 

t  W.  par.  1.  feffi  6.’c.  22. 

1|  31  January,  16  ;c,  Stewart  againft  Campbell. 

I  fh all  here  briefly  touch  upon  the  common  reafons  and  ex¬ 
ceptions  againft  bills  whereof  fome  are  only  competent  to  be 
proponed  in  a  fmt  of  review,  foch  as  the  exceptions  of  fraud, 
or  force  ,  and  the  exceptions  of  bankrupt  +  :  though  it  was 
found  that  a  declarator  of  bankrupt  againft  the  drawer  of  a 
bill,  at  the  inftance  of  his  creditor,  an  arrefter  uoon  the  aft 
1696,  might  bp  received  incidenter  in  a  multiple  poinding t. 
between  him  and  the  poffeffor  of  the  bill  ||.  Other  reafrins 
there  be  againft  bills,  which  are  proper  by  Way  of  fufpenfion 
and  exception. 

*  Stair  Inft.  lib.  4.  tit.  40.  §.  38. 

-f-  24  Feb.  1700,  William  Wightmar.  againft  Cuthbertfbn 

t  An  aftion  fetting  forth  that  the  plaintiff  is  fubjeft  to  manifold 
diftrefs,  at  the  inftance  of  different  perfons  claiming  riobt  to 
the  fame  debt,  and  praying  that  the  judge  may  find  him  li¬ 
able  only  in  once  and  fingle  payment. 

||  2  Feb.  1700,  Norman  Dunvard  againft  William  Struihers. 

The  ftrongeft  reafon  of  fufpenfion  is  pav-ment,  or  it’s  equiva^ 
lent  compenfation,  which  is  debiti  et  crediti  contributio  *  a 
mutual  payment,  although  an  omiffion  in  the  pbfl’effor  of  a 
bill  to  procure  the  fame  accepted,  and  paid  in  due  manner 
or  to  proteft  for  not-acceptance,  or  not-payment,  will  cut  off 
his  relief  againft  the  drawer  ;  if  the  time  of  the  mora,  the 
perfon  drawn  upon  did  break  with  the  drawer’s  effects  •  yet 
payment  of  a  bill  is  not  to  be  prefumed  4. 

*  K1*  ffkde,  comPenf-  a  reckoning  between  Creditor  and 
debtor  of  what  is  due  to  each  other ;  or  when  fdmethfng 
therefore  ceafes  to  be  due,  becaufe  the  creditor  owes  to  the 
debtor  a  thing  of  the  fame  kind  and  value 

f  Arg.  1.  ult.  C.  de  folution. 

Neither  was  action  fuftained  upon  fuch  a  prefumption,  to  the 
creditors  of  one  who  had  accepted  bills,  for  repetition  againft 
the  drawer  ;  although  he  had  framed  and  remitted  an  account 
to  the  accepter,  wherein  he  gave  him  credit  for  thefe  bills, 
and  made  himfelf  debtor*,  no  inftrmftion  that  they  were  paid 
by  the  accepter  being  produced ;  and  it  being  ordinary  among 
merchants  to  credit  one’s  account  for  bills  drawn  on  him,  up^ 
on  fuppofition  that  they  will  be  p?id*.  Therefore,  in. a  new 
fuit,  at  the  accepter’s  own  inftance,  for  payment  of  the  afore  - 
faid  fitted  account,  the  drawer  was  allowed  deduction  of  thefore- 
faid  bills,  giving  credit  for  the  fame,  in  regard  they  were  re¬ 
turned  on  him  protefted  +.  Again,  a  bill  with  a  receipt  of 
the  contents  thereof,  written  and  fubferibed  by  the  creditor 
therein,  found  among  his  papers  after  his  death, 'was  not  held 
fufficient  to  exoner  the  debtor,  in  refpecl  that  law  prefumed 
that  the  receipt  was  written  fpenumeranda  pecuniae,  and  that 
payment  was  never  made,  feeing  the  bill  with  the  receipt  was 
undelivered  J.  Payment  to  the  creditor  of  a  bill  afterwards 
indorfed  to  another,  was  not  found  relevant  |l  for  the  debtor’3 

*  ^a,rC,h  ,086’  Watfon  aIa!ad  John  Drummond  of  Newtoun. 

t  Jacldon  contra  eundem. 

I  J 6  July,  1709,  Cochran  contra  Pringle. 

Jj  1.  e.  was  agreed  not  to  be  a  good  plea. 

liberaticn. 
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liberation,  though  he  was  ignorant  of  the  indorfement :  be 
caufe  he  declined  to  give  his  oath  of  calumny,  that  he  had 
ground  to  fay,  the  prefent  pofleflor  knew  of  the  payment 
made  to  the  indorfer,  when  the  bill  was  indorfed  to  him  §. 


§  February  5,  1702,  Van  Muin  and  Allan  againft  Wood. 


Neither  will  a  receipt  of  the  money  from  the  creditor,  not 
being  upon  the  bill,  but  in  a  paper  apart,  defend  the  payer 
againft  a  new  pofleflor.  But  partial  payments  marked  upon 
the  foot  of  an  accepted  bill  of  exchange,  and  a  ballance  ftated, 
as  due  in  figures,  offered  to  be  proved  to  be  the  deceafed  cre¬ 
ditor’s  hand-writing,  was  fuftained  in  a  procefs  at  the  inftance 
of  his  heirs,  to  affoilzie  the  accepter,  except  as  to  the  faid  bal¬ 
lance  ;  in  refpeft,  he  offered  to  prove  by  witneffes,  that  pay¬ 
ments  were  truly  made  conform  to  the  faid  account,  and  the 
bill  was  fiill  in  the  cuftody  of  the  purfuer  *. 

*  9  Feb.  1709.  Watfon  of  Muirhoufe  contra  Smith. 

To  avoid  the  troublefome  circle  of  making  mutual  payments, 
by  fuch  as  are  debtor  and  creditor  to  one  another,  compen- 
fation  is  found  neceflary  :  it  being  more  one’s  intereft:  to  retain 
in  his  own  hands,  than  to  pay  and  feek  back  again.  Com- 
penfation  is  ordinarily  relevant,  or  a  good  plea,  with  us,  a- 
gainfl:  an  affignee  upon  a  liquid  debt  due  by  his  cedent,  before 
intimation  of  the  affignation  *,  conform  to  that  principle  in 
law,  none  can  be  in  a  better  condition  than  the  author,  from 
whom  his  right  flows  f.  Yet  in  bills  of  exchange,  our  law 
fuftains  not  compenfation  againft  the  pofleflor  of  a  bill,  upon 
a  debt  of  the  indorfer’s  prior  to  the  indorfement,  not  even  in 
inland  bills  X-  So  compenfation  againft  an  inland  hill  accept¬ 
ed  by  two  co-partners,  upon  a  liquid  debt  due  by  the  indorfer 
to  one  of  the  joint  accepters,  prior  to  the  indorfement,  pro¬ 
poned  by  the  other  accepter  and  co-partner,  was  repel¬ 
led  ;  although  the  ground  of  compenfation,  founded  on, 
did  conflft  with  the  pofleffor’s  knowledge,  and  was  received 
by  him  upon  the  indorfer’s  order.  The  reafon  is,  becaufe 
indorfations  ufe  neither  to  bear  dates,  nor  need  intimations 
like  other  affignations ;  and,  for  the  benefit  of  commerce, 
carry  right  to  the  films  in  the  bill  fine  onere,  as  if  fo  much 
money  had  been  delivered  in  a  bag  to  the  indorfee. 

*  March  16,  1639.  Forfyth  contra  Coupland,  January  22, 

1663.  Wallace  contra  Edgar. 

-f-  L.  175.  §.  1.  ff-  deReg.  Jur. 

j  31  Jan.  1699.  John  Stewart  againft  Alexander  Campbel. 

When  we  fay,  that  compenfation  is  not  to  be  obtruded  to 
the  pofleflor,  upon  the  indorfer’s  debt ;  it  is  to  be  underftood 
with  this  common  exception,  unlefs  the  debtor  prove  by  the 
creditor’s  oath,  that  the  bill,  purfued  for,  is  for  the  indorfer’s 
behoof.  And  fo  it  was  found  relevant  for  the  accepter  of 
a  bill  of  exchange,  to  prove  by  the  pofleflor’s  oath,  that  the 
indorfement,  in  their  favour,  was  but  a  truft  :  and,  by  the 
oath  of  the  indorfer,  that  he  was  fatisfied  for  the  fum  con¬ 
tained  in  the  bill,  by  the  drawer.  But  he  the  indorfer  being 
in  France,  and  we  in  ftatu  belli  with  that  kingdom  ;  the  lords 
refufed  to  grant  commiffion  for  taking  his  oath  there,  but  only 
to  be  executed  within  the  dominions  of  any  of  our  fovereign’s 
allies*.  Yet  they  flopped  circumduttion  of  the  term  for  not 
reporting  of  the  commiffion  during  the  war ;  without  prejudice 
to  the  accepter  to  take  the  benefit  thereof,  if  in  the  meantime 
the  indorfer  happened  to  die  f. — Again,  the  indorfer  of  a  bill, 
purfued  by  adtion  of  recourfe,  was  allowed  to  prove  pay¬ 
ment  by  oath  of  the  poffeffor’s  cedent,  although  the  plain¬ 
tiff  was  an  affignee  for  an  onerous  caufe.  Becaufe  he  knew 
that  the  fum  contained  in  the  bill  was  rendered  litigious  by 
procefs  betwixt  the  cedent  and  the  defender,  before  the  affig¬ 
nation  %.  ’Tis  true,  the  accepter  proving  by  the  oath  of 
the  creditor  in  the  bill,  that  the  fame  is  for  the  drawer  or  indor¬ 
fer’s  behoof,  may  compenfe  upon  debts  due  to  him  by  that 
perfon  :  but  yet  a  creditor  of  the  drawer  of  a  bil',  having 
arrefted  in  the  accepter’s  hands,  and  proved  by  the  poffefibr’s 
oath,  that  the  bill  was  only  payable  to  him  for  the  drawer’s 
behoof,  was  found  to  have  good  right  to  the  fum  in  the  bill, 
without  being  obliged  to  ftand  to  that  oath,  when  made  ufe 
of  by  the  accepter,  for  proving  that  the  drawer  and  accepter 
were  upon  the  matter  one  perfon  ;  and,  confequently,  that  all 
his  pleas  were  entire  to  him  againft  the  arrefter,  as  againft 
the  drawer  I). 


*  Nov.  1 8,  1701.  Daniel  Arthur  and  Patrick  Couts  ao-ainJ 
Patrick  Cockburn. 

+  June  23,  1703,  inter  eofdem. 

ft  29  January  1708.  Fulton  contra  Johnfton. 

H  In  the  cafe  of  Robert  Cowan  againft  Robert  Douglas. 

When  compenfation  is  founded  upon  a  debt  due  by  the  credito 
in  the  bill,  it  muft  be  fuch  whereof  the  term  of  payment  i 
come And  if  payable  in  another  place,  he  is  to  be  con 
fidered  for  the  lofs  he  has,  by  not  being  permitted  to  difchargi 
at  the  place  of  payment ;  and  muft  have  allowance,  in  th< 

compen  at. on,  of  lo  much  as  is  ufually  given  for  remitting  mo¬ 
ney  to  that  port  ft.  6 


*  L.  7.  Pr.  ff.  de  Comp. 

f  L  t5.  eodem  les  loix  civiles,  &c.  Tom.  II.  lib.  4.  tit.  2. 
16Ct.  2.  <irt.  o»  ' 


As  no  debt  of  the  indorfer  of  a  bill  can  be  a  around  of 
pen.atton  againft  the  pofleflor  ;  fo,  for  the  fame  reafon, 
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ther  tlo  the  indbrferS  feparate  receipts  of  partial  phy merit 
militate  againft  him  the  pofleflor*.  Upon  the  fame  topic, 
declarations  apart  were  thought  not  fufficient  to  ftop  the  cur¬ 
rency  of  bills  ft.  But  indorfement  bf  bills,  not  for  value 
given  at  the  time,  but  in  fecurity  of  bygone  debt,  lefs  than 
the  fum  in  the  bill,  and  what  expences  Ihould  happen  to  be 
difburfed  in  recovering  payment,  was  excluded  by  an  anterior 
feparate  general  difcbarge  granted  to  the  accepter 

*  December  12,  1 7 1 1 .  Erfkine  contra  Thompfon. 

ft  January  18,  1700.  Whitman  contra  Johnfton. 

ft  Jan.  15,  1708.  Crawfurd  contra  Piper. 

Very  commonly  bills  are  fufpended  upon  a  reafon  of  mul¬ 
tiple  poinding*,  as  when  the  debtor  is*  or  may  be,  fued  by 
different  pretenders;  to  the  end  they  may  difpute  their  pre¬ 
ference,  that  he  may  be  liable,  in  once  arid  Angle  payment, 
to  the  party  who  {hall  be  found  to  have  beft  right.  And  he, 
the  fufpender,  gets  ordinarily  allowance  for  his  expences  ;  but 
not  till  the  conclufion  of  the  caufe,  and  the  preference  be  dif- 
cufttd  §.  But  yet  there  is  not  fo  much  ground  for  competition 
in  the  matter  of  bills,  as  upon  other  rights;  which,  according 
to  the  cuflom  of  Scotland,  are  more  varioufly  affectable  by 
diligence. 

*  i.  e.  manifold  diftrefs. 

§  December  12,  1702,  George  Wood  againft  the  creditors  of 
Wightman. 

The  competition  in  bills  runs  ordinarily,  either  between  af- 
fignees  by  indorfation,  or  betwixt  arrefters,  or  betwixt  af- 
fignees  and  arrefters.  In  a  competition  of  different  perfons, 
to  whom  the  firft  and  fecond  bill  are  endorfed  ;  he  will  be’  pre¬ 
ferred  that  procured  the  firft  acceptance,  whether  upon  the 
firft  or  fecond  bill,  although  laft  indorfed  * ;  as  being  matter 
of  the  firft  complete  right.  In  a  debate  betwixlt  two  arrefters, 
an  arreftment,  by  virtue  of  letters  of  horning  upon  a  pro- 
teftedbiii,  was  preferred  to  intervening  arreftmencs  upon  de¬ 
pending  a&ions  J. 

*  Scarlet,  cap.  42.  r.  36. 

ft  — — — 1697,  John  lnglis  and  James  Foulis,  againft  Mackie 
of  Palgown. 

In  ordinary  competitions  betwixt  affignees  and  arrefters,  the 
preference  is  ruled  by  the  priority  of  the  intimation  or  ar¬ 
reftment,  though  it  be  but  the  difference  of  three  hours  *  ; 
but  indorfations  of  bills  of  exchange  are  tranfmitted,  with¬ 
out  notice  to  the  debtor,  and  feldom  dated  :  therefore  an  in¬ 
dorfement  was  preferred  to  a  pofterior  arreftment  laid  on  for 
the  indorfer’s  debt,  before  intimation  of  the  pofleflor’s  right 
to  the  accepter  For  commerce-fake,  the  pofleflor  of  a 
bill  indorfed  for  value  (received,  fhould  be  preferred  to  prior 
areftments,  at  the  inftance  of  the  indorfer’s  creditors.  Bills 
not  being  arreftable,  more  than  they  are  compenfable,  for 
the  indorfer’s  debt ;  therefore  the  pofleflor  of  a  bill  to  whom 
it  was  indorfed  for  value,  was  preferred  to  the  indorfer’s  cre¬ 
ditor,  who  had  arrefted  the  money  in  the  accepter’s  hand  be¬ 
fore  indorfation  ;  it  not  being  alledged,  that  the  indorfee 
knew  of  the  arreftment,  when  the  bill  was  indorfed  to  him  §. 
It  may  feem  proper  here,  once  for  all,  to  obferve,  that  al¬ 
though  bills  of  exchange  are,  regulariter,  neither  compen¬ 
fable  nor  arreftable  for  any  indorfer’s  debt,  and  his  feparate 
receipts  of  payment,  not  extant  upon  the  bills,  cannot  mili¬ 
tate  againft  the  prefent  poflefibrs  for  value ;  yet  bills,  as  well 
as  other  obligations,  are  affebfable  by  compenfation,  or  ar¬ 
reftment,  for  the  prefent  poffeffor’s  debt,  or  by  his  feparate 
receipts,  and  liable  to  any  other  legal  exception,  founded  up¬ 
on  his  own  deed:  which  doth  not  in  the  leaft  infringe  up¬ 
on  the  faith  and  free  fecurity  of  commerce,  but  only  obligeth 
dealers  in  exchange  to*  a<ft  juftly  towards  thofe  they  have  to 
do  with. 

*  Stair  Inftit.  lib.  4.  tit.  33.  §.  7. 

ft  July  12,  1698,  John  Ewin  Geils  and  Robert  Innes. 

§  December  5,  1712,  Flume  contra  Smith. 

’Tis  true,  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  in  his  obfervations  *,  doth 
fuggeft,  as  a  reafon  for  denying  compenfation  upon  the  pof¬ 
fefibr’s  own  debt,  that  bills,  being  in  effebt  bags  of  money  in 
the  conftrubtion  of  law,  are  a  kind  of  depofitum,  agaiqft 
which  compenfation  doth  not  lie.  But  this  is  of  no  weight, 
feeing  bills  are  not  compared  to  money-bags  in  the  hands  of 
the  defigned  accepter,  or  debtor  liable  in  payment,  who  only 
could  be  underftood  the  depofitary  ;  butrefemble  ready  money 
in  the  hands  of  the  pofleflor,  in  fo  far  as  bills  do,  alike  freely 
as  money,  pafs  from  one  pofleflor  to  another,  without  any 
latent  embargo  upon  them,  arifing  from  the  debts  or  deeds  of 
his  author,  as  if  they  had  been  originally  payable  to  himfelf. 
Nay,  a  bill,  payable  to  a  fociety,  may,  while  it  ftands  in  their 
perfons,  be  arrefted  or  compenfed  for  the  private  debt  of  any 
member  of  the  fociety,  in  fo  far  as  extends  to  his  proportion 
and  intereft  in  the  flock  of  the  fociety,  which  is  a  tacit  with¬ 
drawing  thereof.  So  a  particular  fhare  of  principal  and  in- 
tereft  of  the  capital  flock  of  the  African  company  in  Scotland, 
was  found  arreftable,  at  the  inftance  of  the  proprietor’s 
creditor,  in  order  to  oblige  the  direbtors  of  the  company  to 
transfer  the  fame  in  the  ordinary  way  in  favour  of  the  arrefter  J. 

*  On  the  aft  20  Pari.  Ch  II. 

t  March  18,  1707,  Alifon  centra  Direbtors  of  the  African 
company. 

4  It 
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It  may  frequently  fall  out,  that  a  perfon,  being  abroad,  ac¬ 
cepts  of  bills  drawn  by  his  creditor,  prefented  to  him  perfonal- 
ly,  while  in  the  mean  time  there  is  an  arreftment,  unknown 
to  the  accepter,  laid  on  at  his  houfe  by  the  drawer’s  creditor. 

In  fuch  cafe,  the  accepter  of  the  bill  fhould  be  liable  both 
to  the  arrefter  in  the  forth-coming  *,  if  the  arreftment  be  ufed 
before  acceptance  of  the  bill,  and  to  the  pofleftor  of  the  bill, 
provided  behave  it  for  an  onerous  caufe.  The  reafons  are,  i. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  an  arreftment  is  fuch  a  legal  imbargo 
upon  the  effects  arrefted,  as  they  cannot  be  converted  to  any 
other  ufe  than  the  arrefter’s  payment.  Nor  fhould  the  accep¬ 
ter’s  ignorance  prejudice  another’s  preferable  diligence.  2dly, 
The  pofleftor  of  the  bill  may  juftly  pretend,  that  the  accepter 
muft  implement  his  acceptance,  againft  which  he  can  never 
be  heard  to  alledge,  that  it  was  upon  fuppofition  of  his  having 
fuch  eftefts  to  anfwer,  which,  without  his  knowledge,  are 
carried  away  by  an  arrefter’s  diligence.  For  he  might  have 
accepted  the  bill  without  eftefts ;  neither  was  the  pofleftor 
bound  to  know  whether  he  had  eftefts  or  not.  And  the  pof- 
feflor  being  hindered,  through  the  bill’s  being  accepted,  from 
immediate  recourfe  againft  the  drawer,  who  may  break  in 
the  interval ;  therefore  the  accepter,  in  the  forefaid  cafe  feems 
only  to  have  the  drawer,  to  feek  for  his  relief. 

*  i.  e.  in  the  fuit  for  making  the  fubjeft  arretted  effectual. 

A  creditor  of  the  drawer  of  a  bill  as  per  advice,  having  ar¬ 
refted  in  the  hands  of  the  pofleflor  and  accepter,  and  the 
pofleftor  having  deponed  in  [the  forth-coming,  that  the  bill 
was  only  payable  to  him  for  the  drawer’s  account ;  the  ac¬ 
cepter,  who  had  none  of  the  drawer’s  effects,  was  decerned 
to  make  the  fum  in  the  bill  forth-coming  *  ;  although  the 
drawer,  or  his  truftee,  the  pofleftor,  could  never  have  com¬ 
pelled  the  accepter  to  pay,  without  inftrufting  aliunde  fome 
ground  of  debt  :  and,  though  the  arrefter  made  ufe  of  the 
poffeffor’s  oath  againft  the  accepter,  he,  the  accepter,  was  not 
allowed  the  benefit  of  the  fame  oath,  to  prove,  that  the  bill 
was  payable  for  the  drawer’s  behoof,  and  that  there  was  no 
advice  in  the  cafe.  Advice  for  the  creditor  in  a  bill  to  him 
it  was  payable  to  under  truft,  ordering  the  application  of  a 
part  of  the  money  towards  the  fatisfaftion  of  a  debt  due  to  a 
third  perfon,  not  being  intimated  to  him;  the  property  of 
that  money,  notwithftanding  the  advice,  remains  with  him 
who  fent  it,  arreftable  by  his  creditors  Nor  was  the  pro- 
tefting  of  a  bill  of  exchange  found  fufficient  to  intitle  the 
pofleftor  to  effects  remitted  afterwards  by  the  drawer,  to  the 
perfon  drawn  upon,  and  arrefted  by  the  drawer’s  creditors  : 
although  the  receiver  of  the  money  had  advice  from  the 
drawer*  to  make  payment  to  him.  And  it  was  found,  that 
the  property  of  the  money  was  not  tranfmitted  from  the  drawer 
by  the  letter  of  advice,  but  remained  his,  and  affeftable  by 
his  creditors,  the  arrefters  who  were  therefore  preferred  §. 
But  one  would  think,  that,  had  there  been  eftefts  of  the 
drawer  s  in  the  hands  of  him  on  whom  he  drew,  at  the  time 
of  the  proteft  for  not-acceptance :  no  pofterior  arreftment 
could  have  excluded  the  pofleftor  of  the  bill  his  right  to  thefe 
effects.  For  then  he  could  have  purfued  the  perfon  drawn 
upon  for  payment,  notwithftanding  he  did  hot  accept.  A 
perfon  having  got  a  precept,  by  way  of  miffive  letter,  upon 
his  debtor’s  debtor,  containing  an  aflignation  to  his  bond  ; 
and  having  both  protefted  the  precept  for  not-acceptance, 
and  intimated  the  fame  as  an  aflignation  ;  was  preferred  to  a 
pofterior  arrefter,  although  the  proteft  wanted  Witneffes  fub- 
fcribing  thereto,  the  intimation  having  witneftes ;  although 
there  had  been  a  former  intimation  produced  by  him  without 
witneftes,  and  that  it  was  alledged  by  the  arrefter,  that  lite 
pendente  nihil  eft  novandum  [|.  For  no  man,  by  producing 
a  null  title,  can  be  excluded  from  founding  afterwards  upon 
one  more  valid  and  formal. 

*  Cowman  againft  Douglas. 

■t  January  Lord  Rofs  contra  Gray  of  Newtoun. 

$  l697>  Inglis  and  Fowlis  againft  Mackie  of  Palgown. 

‘II  July  23-  1703,  William  Blackwood  againft  Charles  Miln 
and  Sir  Robert  Anftruther. 

xjecaufe,  in  competitions  betwixt  arrefters  and  aflignees,  the 
queftton  is  frequently  tabled,  whether  bills  of  exchange  be 
comprehended  in  the  aft  of  parliament  1606,  about  bank¬ 
rupts  ?  Whereby  all  voluntary  deeds  by  one  under  horning, 
found  by  decreet  of  the  lords  to  be  infolvent,  and  alfo  to  be 
either  irnprifoned,  or  retired  to  the  abbey,  and  other  privileged 
place,  or  fled  or  abfconded,  or  to  defend  his  perfon  by  force, 
made  at,  or  after,  or  in  the  fpace  of  fixty  days  before  his  be¬ 
coming  to,  in  favour  of  any  of  his  creditors,  either  in  fatisfac- 
tion,  or  for  fecurity,  are  declared  null.  Which  point  is  ne- 
ceftary  to  be  cleared.  It  may  be  alledged,  that  bills  of  ex- 
cnai.ge  are  not  accepted  in  the  aft,  which  is  general  againft 
all  voluntary  deeds,  made  by  a  bankrupt  in  favour  of  any  of 

creators,  to  the  piejudice  of  others  ;  fo  that  even  volun¬ 
tary  payment,  by  fuch  a  partial  preference,  would  be  ineffec¬ 
tual  and  liable  to  be  litigated  ;  and,  by  parity  of  reafon,  bills 
ot  exchange.  2dly,  If  an  exception  were  allowed,  as  to  bills, 
then  bankrupts  would  make  all  their  conveyances  by  bills,  and 
fo  elude  the  aft  of  parliament.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 

may  be  pleaded,  that  bills  cannot  be  brought  under  that  aft, 
V  ol.  1.  0  ’ 
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arid  are  none  of  thofe  deeds  which  a  bankrupt  may  not  do 
within  fixty  days  of  his  breaking.  1.  Although  bills  are  not 
exprefly  therein  excepted,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  ever 
the  parliament  defigned  they  fhould  be  comprehended  :  fince 
they  pafs  from  hand  to  hand  in  payments,  as  bags  of  money ; 
and  are  neither  arreftable  nor  compenfable.  2.  There  is  a 
wide  difference  betwixt  an  aflignation  to  a  fum,  and  a  bill: 
for  he  that  takes  an  aflignation,  knows  that  the  perfon  whole 
debt  is  afligned,  is  debtor  to  the  cedent;  but  the  receiver  of 
a  biil  is  not  bound  to  enquire,  whether  the  perfon  on  whom 
the  fame  is  drawn,  be  debtor  to  the  drawer,  or  not,  it  being 
fufficient  for  him  to  procure  acceptance.  For  what  is  more 
ordinary,  than  the  accepting  of  bills  of  honour  of  the  drawer 
or  indorfers,  to  whom  the  accepter  owes  nothing  ?  ^dlv.  It 
were  in  vain  to  pretend,  that  the  accepting  of  bills  from ’the 
ftatute  would  make  it  elufory  :  for  all  fraudulent  conveyances 
by  bills,  or  othervvife,  are  ftill  reducible  ;  and  bills  drawn  by 
country  gentlemen,  or  others  who  are  not  in  ufe  to  tfode, 
would  be  more  liable  to  the  fufpicion  of  a  frudulent  defign, 
than  fuch  as  are  drawn  by  merchants  in  the  ordinary  courle 
of  their  trade.  And,  to  bring  the  drawing  or  indorfing  of 
bills  within  the  compafs  of  the  aft  of  parliament,  were  to 
deftroy  the  fecurity  of  merchants,  interrupt  commerce,  and 
occafion  great  confufion.  For  a  bankrupt  may  give  a  bill  to 
his  creditor,  for  payment  of  an  anterior  debt,  which  comes 
to  be  accepted,  and  thereafter  indorfed,  perhaps,  to  two  or 
three  more  for  value  received  ;  would  it  not  be  a  hardfhip  to 
annul  this  bill,  becaufe  the  drawer  within  fixty  days  of  the 
date  proves  infolvent  ?  i  his  point  is  now  cleared  by  feveral 
decifions.  A  precept  or  inland  bill  granted  to  a  creditor, 
in  fatisfaftion  or  fecurity  of  his  debt  by  the  common  debtor, 
when  he  was  under  diligence  of  horning  and  caption,  and 
infolvent  and  retired,  fled,  or  abfconded  in  the  terms  of  the 
aft  of  parliament,  was  found  reducible  at  another  Creditor’s 
inflance  *.  The  aft  of  parliament,  1696,  was  found  to  take 
place  upon  a  bankrupt’s  indorfement  of  an  accepted  bill  of  ex¬ 
change,  ftill  in  the  perfon  of  the  indorfee,  litigated  by  the 
accepter,  who  was  the  indorfer’s  creditor,  if  he  the  accepter 
proved,  that  the  bill  was  indorfed  for  fatisfaftion  or  fecurity 
of  a  prior  debt,  and  not  for  prefent  value  received  §  :  for  it 
had  been  unreafonable  to  oblige  the  creditor  in  the  bill  to 
prove,  that  he  gave  prefent  value  for  it;  feeing  the  paying 
value  for  bills  (which  may  be  either  in  goods,  money,  or 
bank-notes,  or  another  bill  given  to  the  drawer  or  indorfer, 
upon  fome  other  place,  where  he  has  occafion  for  money)  is 
a  tranfaftion  that  cannot  be  eafily  proved,  the  prefence  of 
witneffes  not  being  required  to  the  fubferibing  of  bills.  But 
a  bill  of  exchange  drawn  or  indorfed  by  a  bankrupt,  payable 
to  a  conjunft  perfon,  his  own  brother-in-law,  was  found  to 
fall  under  the  forefaid  aft  of  parliament,  unlefs  it  were  made 
appear,  that  value  was  given  for  it  at  the  time  of  the  drawing 
or  indorfing  ||  :  where  deceitful  collufion,  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  creditor,  being  prefumed  in  law,  betwixt  perfons  fo  near 
allied  by  blood,  it  was  no  hardfhip  to  burden  the  receiver  of 
the  bill,  with  proving  immediate  delivery  of  the  value.  The 
reafon  of  that  quality  in  the  decifion*  unlefs  value  was 
immediately  given  for  the  bills,  is,  becaufe  a  bill  drawn  by  a 
bankrupt,  within  the  forefaid  fpace  of  fixty  days,  for  value 
delivered  at  the  time,  is  good,  and  ought  not  be  difputed  : 
feeing,  over  and  above  that,  it  is  not  a  preferring  one  creditor 
to  another,  which  the  aft  only  provides  againft;  whatever 
privileges  merchants  may  have,  as  to  their  bargains  ex  incon- 
tinenti,  in  the  courfe  of  their  trade,  that  it  may  not  be  re¬ 
tarded  ;  yet,"  when  they  come  to  take  fecurity  for  bygone 
debts*  that  muft  be  done  according  to  the  common  law. 

*  February  15,  1698,  Charles  Gray  againft  Andrew  Melvil 
and  Harry  Baird. 

§  January  16,  17 1 3,  Campbell  of  Glandervel,  contra  Graham 
of  Gorchie. 

U  February  2,  i~co,  Durvvard  contra  Struthers  and  Wilfon. 

In  the  foregoing  cafes,  bills  of  exchange,  drawn  or  indorfed 
by  bankrupts,  were  allowed  to  be  queftioned  upon  the  aft  of 
parliament  of  1696,  bnly  in  the  perfon  of  the  firft  pofleftor 
or  indorfee  :  for,  had  they  been  de  novo  for  value  to  third  par¬ 
ties,  it  is  to  be  doubted;  whether  it  would  be  confiftent  with 
the  freedom  and  fafety  of  commerce,  to  reduce  upon  that 
head  in  their  perfons,  who  are  not  bound  to  know  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  firft  drawer  or  indorfer.  But  yet  an  affignee  to 
whom  precepts  bearing  for  value  received,  were  granted  by 
a  rebel  at  the  horn  upon  his  debtors,  as  a  corroborative  fecu¬ 
rity  for  bills  of  exchange,  due  before  the  denunciation,  was 
preferred  to  the  donatary  of  efeheat :  although  the  precepts 
wanted  the  folemnity  of  witneftes,  and  the  writer’s  name  and 
defignation  * ;  in  refpeft  that  the  affignee,  in  concurrence 
with  the  reft  of  the  rebel’s  creditors,  fubferibed  his  confent  to 
the  paffing  of  the  donatary’s  gift,  with  this  exprefs  quality,  that 
it  fhould  not  prejudge  his  right  :  though  it  was  alledged  for  the 
donatary,  that  the  aflignee’s  fubferibing  a  qualified  confent  to 
the  procuring  of  the  gift  implies  only,  that  his  right  fhould 
not  be  diminifhed  by  his  fubfeription,  without  giving  him  any 
farther  right,  than  he  had  before. 

*  December  23,  1698,  Dean  of  Guild  centra  George 

Wacfon. 
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It  is  a  dated  controversy  among  lawyers,  if  the  exception  of 
rot  numerate  money  (to  which  all  written  obligations  for 
money  received,  lay  open  by  the  civil  law  for  two  years; 
during  which  time,  the  creditor,  purfuing,  behoved  to  prove 
delivery  of  the  money,  otherwife  than  by  the  debtor’s  hand¬ 
writing)  be  competent  againft  hills  of  exchange  ?  But  all  they 
fay,  pro  or  con,  is  of  fmall  ufe  to  the  Scots,  who  allow  no  fuch 
exception  ;  and  fuftain  writs  after  delivery,  as  valid  and  pro¬ 
bative  from  the  date,  ’till  they  be  improven:  admitting  always 
contrary  probation  by  writ,  or  oath  of  party  ;  although  the 
chyrographium  bear  a  claufe  exprefslv  renouncing  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  not  numerate  money.  Which  take  place  in  bills,  as 
well  as  in  other  written  obligations ;  fo  the  exceptions  be 
made  to  the  poflefTor  of  a  bill  protefted  for  not-acceptance 
by  his  immediate  author  whether  he  be  drawer  or  indorfer, 
upon  the  account  of  no  value  received  from  the  poflefTor 
himfelf.  But  it  would  not  be  relevant  for  the  drawee,  or  a 
prior  indorfer,  to  object  againft  the  pofleffion  of  a  bill,  for 
an  onerous  caufe,  that  no  value  was  paid  for  the  fame,  by 
his  author  the  laft  indorfer  ;  or  for  the  accepter,  to  found  up¬ 
on  no  value  received  by  the  drawer. 

Caufa  data,  non  fecuta,  is  an  ordinary  exception  againft 
bonds ;  and  in  mutual  contradfs,  both  parties  mult  perform. 
But  a  bill  of  exchange,  bearing  value  received,  being  granted 
for  the  part  of  the  price  of  a  fhip,  which  was  never  delivered 
free  with  a  valid  vendition  ;  and  the  bill  indorfed  to  a  third 
perfon  :  the  exception,  ob  caufam  non  fecutam^  Was  riot  found 
effe&ual  againft  the  poflefTor;  nor  declarations  apart,  fuffi- 
cient  to  flop  the  currency  of  bills  *.  Becaufe  bills  of  ex¬ 
change  are  as  fungible  as  money,  affetfted  with  no  qualities, 
but  fuch  as  are  mentioned  .in  the  bill;  and  value  received 
imports  a  renunciation  of  all  exceptions*  But  though  the 
allowing  the  exception  of  caufa  data,  non  fecuta,  againft  a 
ftranger  or  third  party,  to  whom  a  bill  is  indorfed,  might 
prove  a  flop  to  the  neceffary  courfe  of  bills  :  it  is  relevant  for 
the  debtor  in  a  bill,  to  prove  by  the  creditor’s  oath,  that  the 
bill,  he  being  the  firft:  poflefTor  thereof,  was  granted  for  the 
vendition  of  the  part  of  a  fhip ;  and  the  being  acknowledged, 
to  inftrudi,  that  he,  the  debtor  in  a  bill,  was  debarred  from 
pofleffion  of  the  fubjedt  fold,  by  preferable  rights  of  bottomry, 
affedting  the  fhip  ||.  And  the  arrefter  of  a  bill  for  a  part  of 
the  price  of  meal  to  be  delivered  by  the  drawer,  for  whofe 
performance  the  creditor  in  the  bill  ftood  obliged,  as  cautioner 
in  the  contradf,  was  not  obliged  to  pay  the  bill,  the  meal  not 
being  delivered,  although  the  bill  was  payable  before  the  de¬ 
livery  of  the  meal  J. 

*  January  26,  1700,  Wightman  againft  Johnfton, 

||  February  13,  1706,  Plummer  contra  Houfton. 

J  June  7,  1707,  Boys  contra  Shaw. 

Prefcription  is  another  exception  againft  bills,  which  is  the 
way  to  acquire  or  lofe  the  property  of  a  thing,  or  any  right, 
or  adlion,  by  the  courfe  of  time.  Which  definition  implies 
two  kinds  of  prefcription :  the  one,  whereby  the  pofleflor 
acquires  the  property  of  that  he  poflefles,  and  the  proprietor 
is  defpoiled  of  it,  for  want  of  pofleflion  :  the  other,  which 
occafions  the  acquifxtion  or  lofs  of  all  other  rights,  or  claims 
and  adfions :  whether  there  was  pofleflion  in  the  cafe,  as  in 
the  enjoyment  of  fervitudes ;  or  no  pofleffion,  as  when  one 
lofes  a  debt  by  failing  to  exadf  it  in  due  time.  Prefcription 
is  founded  on  this  prefumption,  that  he  who  enjoys  a  right, 
has  a  juft  title,  elfe  the  fame  had  been  fooner  called  in  quef- 
tion ;  and  that  he  who  ceafed  to  exercife  it,  hath  been  dif- 
poflefled  and  denuded  for  a  juft  caufe :  and  that  the  perfon 
who  hath  continued  fo  long  without  demanding  payment  of 
bis  debt,  hath  either  got  fatisfa&ion,  or  acknowledged  no¬ 
thing  to  be  due  to  him.  The  rules  of  prefcription  are  either 
fuch  as  regard  the  ufe,  nature,  fubjett,  and  interruption  of 
it;  that  which  legitimates  and  vitiates  prefcription,  and  the 
perfons  againft  whom  it  runs:  or  fuch  as  diftinguifh  the 
times  of  prefcription,  which  are  but  arbitrary  laws,  different 
in  divers  places. 

From  clearing  the  time  from  which  bills  prefcribe,  we  are  to 
confider  a  two-fold  prefcription,  viz.  a  fhort  prefcription  of 
fix  months,  which  is  the  time  allowed  for  regiftration  and 
fummary  diligence;  and  a  long  prefcription  of  twenty  years, 
which  is  common  to  bills  with  holograph  writs.  Although 
bonds  prefcribe  only  from  the  term  of  payment,  and  not 
from  the  date*:  yet  this  prefcription  of  fix  months  com- 
menceth  from  the  term  of  payment,  only  in  cafe  of  accept¬ 
ance  and  not-payment ;  for,  in  cafe  of  a  proteft  for  not- 
acceptance,  the  computation  runs  from  the  date  of  the  bill, 
even  when  the  day  of  it’s  falling  due  is  longer  than  fix  months. 

*  February  17,  1665,  Butter  contra  Gray. 

As  to  the  long  prefcription.  Sir  G.  Mackenzie,  in  his  obfer- 
vations*,  informs  us,  indeed,  that  he  remembers  the  parlia¬ 
ment  exprefsly  refufed  to  limit  bills  of  exchange  to  the  twenty 
years  prefcription:  as  being  too  narrow  for  thefe  common 
vehicles  of  trade  between  Scotland  and  foreign  countries 
And  it  is  faid  to  have  been  decided  ||,  that  bills  of  exchange 
do  not  prelcribe  as  holograph  writs:  but  this  can  hardly  be 
well  accounted  for,  fince  the  reafon  why  holograph  writs 
prefcribe  quoad  modum  probandi  fooner,  than  fuch  as  are 
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more  folemri,  is,  their  not  being  fubfcribed  before  witnefles  t 
and  confequently,  bills  of  exchange,  as  both  wanting  witnefles, 
and  feidom  holograph,  ftiould  much  rather  have  a  fhorter 
courfe,  as  it  is  in  other  parts.  Efpecially,  feeing  the  reafon 
why  thefe  are  probative,  without  being  holograph,  and  with¬ 
out  witnefles,  is,  for  that  they  are  not  given  as  lying  fecuri- 
ties :  but  payment  thereof  is  ordinarily  fought  after.  And 
my  lord  Stair  is  of  opinion  J,  that  fuch  would  not  be  proba¬ 
tive,  if  kept  up  for  any  confiderable  time.  Yet  there  is  this 
difference  betwixt  a  bill  of  exchange,  and  an  ordinary  holo¬ 
graph  writ,  that  the  firft  doth  prove  it’s  own  date,  whereas 
the  other  does  not. 

*  June  23,  1675,  Bruce  contra  Bruce. 

|  February  4,  1692,  in  the  cafe  of  Lefty  of  Balquhan,  againft 
Mrs  Menzies. 

J  Stair  Inftit.  lib.  4.  tit.  42.  j  6i. 

A  charge,  or  procefs  at  the  inftance  of  a  creditor  in  a  bill, 
againft  one  of  the  correi  deberidi,  will  hinder  prefcription,  as 
to  the  reft  *  }  though  they  be  not  creditors,  or  debtors  in 
folidum  || . 

*  Arg.  1.  ult.  C.  de  doub.  Reis. 

||  Les  loix  eiviles,  &c.  Tom.  II,  lib.  3.  tit.  z.  fer£t.  5.  art. 
16,  1 7. 

Of  the  regulation  of  Bills  of  Exchange  in  France,  according 
to  the  ordonnance  of  March  1673,  Title  5. 

Art.  I. 

Bills  of  exchange  ought  to  contain,  in  a  concife  manner,  the 
names  of  thofe  to  whom  the  contents  are  to  be  paid,  the 
time  of  payment,  the  name  of  him  who  gave  the  value, 
and  whether  it  was  received  in  money,  -merchandize,  ot 
otherwife. 

Art.  IV,  Xr,  XII. 

The  bearers  of  bills  of  exchange,  which  have  been  accept* 
ed,  or  which  become  due  at  a  day  certain,  are  obliged  to' 
get  them  paid,  or  to  have  them  protefted  within  ten  days  af¬ 
ter  that  on  which  they  became  due.  And,  after  fuch  a  pro* 
teft,  they  who  have  accepted  them  can  be  profecuted  at  the 
fuit  of  the  bearers  :  the  fame  bearers  can  alfo,  with  the 
judge’s  leave,  feize  the  effeds  of  thofe  who  have  drawn  or 
indorfed  thefe  bills,  though  they  were  accepted,  and  even 
the  effe&s  on  thofe  to  whom  they  were  drawn,  in  cafe  they 
accepted  them. 

Art.  XIII,  XIV,  XV. 

They  who  have  drawn  or  indorfed  bills  of  exchange,  oughl 
to  be  profecuted  within  fifteen  days,  if  they  dwell  within 
the  diftance  of  ten  leagues ;  if  at  a  greater  diftance,  at  the 
rate  of  one  day  more  for  every  five  leagues,  without  diftinc- 
tion  of  the  diftrids  of  parliaments:  but  this  muft  be  under- 
ftood  of  fuch  perfons  only,  whofe  dwelling-place  is  within 
the  kingdom  of  France:  as  for  thofe  who  dwell  in  other 
countries,  the  delays  are  otherwife  regulated.  They  who 
dwell  in  England,  Flanders,  or  Holland,  ought  to  -be  prole* 
cuted,  within  two  months  :  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  Switzer¬ 
land,  within  three  months ;  in  Spain  within  four  months  '  in 
Portugal,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  within  fix  months:  all 
thofe  feveral  terms  muft  be  reckoned  from  the  day  next  fol¬ 
lowing  that,  on  which  the  proteft  was  made,  to  that  on 
which  the  profecution  is  begun  inclufively,  without  diftindion 
of  Sundays  or  holidays ;  after  which  terms,  the  bearers  of 
bills  of  exchange  have  no  longer  any  adion  or  demand  a- 
gainft  the  drawers  and  indorfers. 

Art.  XVI,  XVII. 

The  drawers  and  indorfers  of  bills  of -exchange  are  obliged 
to  prove,  in  cafe  it  be  denied,  that  thofe  on  whom  they  have 
drawn  them,  were  indebted  to  them,  or  had  money  in  their 
hands,  at  the  time  the  bills  were  to  be  protefted,  otherwife  they 
are  obliged  to  make  them  good  ;  and  in  cafe  the  drawers  or 
indorfers  had,  fince  the  time  limited  for  the  proteft,  received, 
the  value  either  in  money,  merchandize,  by  account*  com- 
penfation,  or  otherwife,  they  are  alfo  obliged  to  make  thofe 
bills  good. 

Art.  XVIII,  XrX. 

Bills  of  exchange  payable  to  a  particular  perfon,  and  not  to 
the  bearer  or  order,  being  loft  or  miflaid,  payment  may  be 
demanded  and  made,  by  virtue  of  a  fecond  letter,  without  giv¬ 
ing  fecurity,  provided,  neverthelefs,  mention  be  made  of  it’s 
being  a  fecond  bill,  and  that  the  firft  or  preceding  fhall  re¬ 
main  void  and  null.  But,  when  a  bill,  payable  to  the  bearer 
or  order,  happens  to  be  loft  or  miflaid,  it  ought  not  to  be  paid 
but  by  an  order  from  the  magiflrate,  and  by  giving  fecurity 
to  anfwer  for  the  payment. 

Art.  XX. 

The  fecurities  given  for  the  payment  of  bills  of  exchange  tire 
difcharged  of  courfe,  without  any  fentence,  proceeding,  or 
fummons,  if  no  demand  was  made  during  three  years,  rec¬ 
koning  from  the  day  of  the  laft  profecution. 

Art.  XXI. 

A  bill  of  exchange  is  reputed  to  be  acquitted  or  paid,  when 
no  demand  or  proceeding  was  made  during,  five  years,  reckon¬ 
ing  from  the  day  next  following  that  on  which  it  was  due, 
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or  protefted,  or  the  laft  proceeding  made.  Neverthelefs, 
the  pretended  debtors  are  obliged,  if  thereto  required,  to  de¬ 
clare,  that  they  are  not  indebted;  and  their  widows, 'heirs, 
or  affistns,  muff  affirm,  that  they  fincerely  believe  there  is  no¬ 
thing  due. 

A  r  r.  XXII. 

What  h  as  been  obferved  in  the  two  laft  articles,  ought  to  take 
place  alfo  with  regard  to  minors  and  abfent  perfons. 

Art.  XXIII,  XXIV,  XXV. 

A  bare  fignature  on  the  back  of  a  bill  of  exchange  is  lookec 
upon  only  as  an  indorfement,  and  not  as  an  order,  unlefs  it 
be  dated,  and  the  perfon’s  name  be  mentioned,  who  paid  the 
value,  either  in  money,  merchandize,  or  otherwife.  And  a 
bill,  thus  indorfed,  is  reckoned  the  property  of  him  whofc 
name  is  mentioned  in  the  order,  without  any  transfer  or  no¬ 
tification  :  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  there  be  only  a  blank  in¬ 
dorfement,  that  is  to  fay,  the  bare  fignature  of  the  proprietor, 
it  fhould  be  reckoned  to  belong  ftill  to  him,  who  thus  put  his 
tiame  on  the  back  of  it,  and  fuch  might  be  fcized  by  his  cre¬ 
ditors,  and  brought  into  account  to  his  debtors. 

Art.  XXVI. 

It  is  abfolutely  forbidden  to  antedate  any  order,  upon  pain  o  ' 
forgery. 

Art.  XXVII. 

'They  who  fubfcribe  a  bill  of  exchange  (which  fubfcription 
the  French  call  aval)  whereby  they  bind  themfelves  to  pay 
the  contents,  in  cafe  it  be  not  paid  when  due  by  the  accepter, 
or  drawer,  become  thereby  bound  to  the  drawer,  indorfer, 
and  accepter,  though  it  be  not  mentioned  in  the  fubfcription  or 
aval. 

Finally,  the  firft  article  of  the  7 th  title  of  the  fame  ordon- 
nance  orders.  That  they  who  have  figned  bills  of  exchange, 
and  even  they  who  put  their  aval  to  them,  may  be  arrefted  j 
Which  is  to  be  underftood,  in  cafe  the  bills  be  not  paid. 

As,  in  the  ordonnance  iffued  in  the  year  1673,  it  was  im- 
jpoffible  to  forefee  all  the  different  cafes  that  might  arife  in 
the  negociation  of  bills  of  exchange,  though,  as  we  have  feen, 
that  ordonnance  enters  into  very  minute  particulars  upon  that 
fubjed,  there  have  been  given  fince  feveral  declarations  of  the 
king,  and  decrees  of  the  parliament,  which  have  interpreted 
or  explained  feveral  articles  of  that  ordonnance,  and  added  fome 
new  ones  to  it. 

By  the  declaration  iffued  in  May  1686,  it  is  ordered,  by  way 
of  explanation  of  the  ordonnance  of  1673,  that  the  fourth 
article  of  it  be  obferved  according  to  it’s  form  and  contents  ; 
and  that,  accordingly,  the  ten  days  granted  for  protefting  bills 
and  notes  of  exchange  fhould  not  be  reckoned  but  from  the 
day  following  that,  on  which  the  faid  bills  and  notes  became 
due  j  that  the  day  on  which  they  became  due,  fhould  not  be 
teckoned  among  the  ten,  but  only  that  on  which  the  proteft 
was  made,  as  well  as  Sundays  and  holidays,  even  the  moll 
folemn  feftivals,  which  fhould  fall  within  the  fpace  of  the  ten 
days ;  notwithstanding  all  orders  and  cuftoms  to  the  contrary, 
even  the  6th  article  of  the  faid  ordonnance  of  1673,  which 
article  is  abrogated,  in  that  refped,  by  this  laft- mentioned  de¬ 
claration. 

By  a  fentence  of  the  Chatelet  of  Paris,  given  the  31ft  of 
Auguft  1708,  it  was  declared,  that  the  limitation  of  time, 
eftablifhed  by  the  15th  article  of  the  5th  title  of  the  ordon¬ 
nance  of  the  year  1673,  with  regard  to  the  bearers  of  bills 
of  exchange,  who  negled  to  profecute  the  indorfers,  within 
the  term  fet  down  in  the  13th  article  of  the  fame  title,  fhould 
take  place,  as  well  with  regard  to  the  indorfers  of  notes, 
payable  to  bearer,  as  with  regard  to  the  indorfers  of  bills 
of  exchange. 

By  a  decree  of  the  parliament,  in  the  form  of  a  regulation, 
made  the  30th  of  Auguft  1714,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
the  king’s  attorney-general,  it  is  ordered,  that  the  articles  18, 
19,  and  33,  of  the  ordonnance  of  the  year  1713,  fhall  be 
executed  ;  and  accordingly,  that,  in  cafe  a  bill  of  exchange, 
on  which  are  feveral  indorfers,  be  loft,  the  owner  fhall  apply 
to  the  laft  indorfer,  and  not  to  the  drawer,  in  order  to  have 
a  fecond  bill.  See  Indorsement  and  Indorser. 

The  frequent  augmentations  and  diminutions  of  the  coin 
in  France,  which  happened  during  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV, 
and  which  the  neceflity  of  the  ftate  caufed  to  be  continued 
during  the  firft  years  of  Lewis  XV,  having  occafioned  many 
difputes,  with  regard  to  the  payment  of  bills  and  notes  of 
exchange,  they  were  obviated  by  two  declarations ;  the  one 
of  the  1 6th  of  March  1700,  and  the  other  of  the  28th  of 
November  17135  an<^  hy  a  decree  of  the  council  given  the 
27th  of  May  1719. 

By  the  firft  of  thefe  declarations,  the  bearers  of  bills  and 
r/otes  of  exchange,  or  of  bills  payable  to  the  bearer,  are 
obliged,  ten  days  after  they  become  due,  to  caufe  payment 
to  be  demanded  of  the  debtors,  by  a  fummons  containing 
the  names,  qualities,  and  dwelling-places  of  the  faid  bearers, 
offering  to  receive  the  payment  of  fuch  bills  or  notes,  in  cur¬ 
rent  fpecie :  and,  if  the  bearers  omit  to  make  fuch  a  de¬ 
mand  within  the  limited  time,  they  fhall  be  liable  to  ffiffer 
from  the  diminution  that  might  happen  in  the  current  fpecie. 
j  he  fecond  declaration  confirms  and  explains  the  former, 
an  orders,  that,  reciprocally,  it  fhall  not  be  in  the  power  of 
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the  debtors  of  fuch  bills,  or  notes,  to  oblige  the  bearers  to 
receive  the  payment  of  them  before  the  tenth  day  after  they 
became  due.  And,  with  regard  to  promiffary  notes  for  va¬ 
lue  received  in  merchandize,  which,  according  to  cuftom, 
are  not  paid  till  a  month  after  they  are  due,  the  debtors  of 
fuch  notes  fhall  not  oblige  the  bearers  to  receive  payment  be¬ 
fore  the  fame  day.  Neverthelefs,  his  majefty’s  will  and 
pleafure  is,  ihat  they,  who  fhall  have  given  notes  for  mer» 
chandizes,  the  difeount  of  which  was  agreed  upon,  fhall  be 
at  liberty  to  dilcharge  them,  provided  payment  be  made  full 
thirty  days  before  that  appointed  for  the  diminution  of  the 
fpecies. 

The  decree  of  the  council,  given  the  27th  of  May  1719, 
contains  a  regulation  for  the  payment  of  the  bills  of  ex¬ 
change,  drawn  or  indorfed  in  foreign  countries,  particularly 
in  England  and  Holland.  His  majefty  orders,  that  the  bills 
drawn  from  Holland,  before  the  augmentation  of  the  ift  of 
May  1718,  be  paid  in  crowns  of  fivelivres;  and  that  thofe 
drawn,  before  the  diminution  of  the  8th  of  May  1719, 
could  be  known  there,  be  paid  in  louis  d’ors  of  36  livres; 
and  with  regard  to  the  bills  drawn  from  England  before,  and 
due  fince,  the  faid  diminution,  be  alfo  paid  in  louis  d’ors  of 
36  livres;  with  liberty,  however,  to  the  bearer,  to  caufe 
himfelf  to  be  reimburfed,  by  the  perfon  who  pays  the  bill, 
twenty-fols  per  louis  d’or,  in  the  cafe  the  definitive  fentence, 
which  was  to  be  given  in  England,  fhould  order,  that  the 
bills  drawn  before,  and  due  fince,  the  known  augmentation 
of  the  firft  of  May  1718 ,  were  to  be  paid  in  crowns  of  fix 
livres. 

There  are  four  things  to  be  confidered  in  all  bills  of  ex¬ 
change,  viz.  I.  The  perfons,  2.  The  time  of  payment. 
3.  .What  is  to  be  paid  ;  and,  4.  The  value.  As  for  the  words 
or  expreffions,  and  other  conditions,  they  are  arbitrary. 

I.  There  are  commonly  four  perfons  concerned  in  a  bill  of  ex¬ 
change,  namely,  the  drawer  ;  he  who  receives  it,  and  has 
given  the  value,  called  by  fome  the  drawee;  he  who  is  to  pay 
it ;  and  he  who  is  to  receive  it. 

Example  I. 

Sir,  Paris,  Auguft  ir,  1732.  For  1000  livres. 

‘  At  fight  pay  by  this  my  firft  of  exchange,  to  Mr  Severin, 

*  the  fum  of  a  thoufand  livres,  value  received  of  Mr  Lucian, 

‘  and  place  it  to  account,  as  per  advice  from 

To  Mr  Hilaire  Your  humble  Servant 

at  Lyons,  Simeon, 

Obferve,  that  it  is  not  cuftomary  at  prefent  to  make  compli¬ 
ments  in  bills  of  exchange,  fo  that  moft  merchants  omit  thofe 
words,  your  very  humble  fervant,  and  only  fign  their  name. 
In  order  that  this  kind  of  contrail  may  be  put  in  execution, 
the  drawer  gives  notice  to  the  perfon  who  is  to  pay  the  bill. 
With  orders  to  do  it,  by  a  letter  to  this  purpofe : 

Sir,  Paris,  Auguft  ir,  1732. 

‘  I  have  this  day  drawn  a  thoufand  livres  upon  you,  payable 
‘  at  fight  to  Mr  Severin,  for  value  received  of  Mr  Lucian.  I 

*  defire  you  to  honour  it,  and  charge  ic  to  my  account  in  con- 
‘  formity.’ 

In  cafe  the  drawer  has  not  effeds  in  the  drawee’s  hands  to  the 
amount  at  lead  of  the  fum  drawn,  he  mult  give  him  notice 
how  he  will  furnith  him  with  money  to  pay  it :  but,  if  the 
drawee  be  his  debtor,  he  fays,  place  it  to  his  account,  or  to 
that  effed. 

Sometimes,  or  rather  now  moft  commonly,  they  put  in  the 
bill  of  exchange,  Pay  to  Mr  Severin,  or  to  his  order,  or.  Pay 
to  the  order  of  Mr  Severin. 

There  are  afterwards  many  times  feveral  fucceffive  orders  ; 
but  this  does  not  in  the  leaft  alter  the  nature  of  the  bill  of 
exchange,  all  thofe  orders  being  only  a  fubftitution  of  the  one 
in  the  place  of  the  former,  and  putting  the  laft  in  the  place  of 
him  to  whom  the  bill  was  originally  made  payable. 

Example  II. 

Sir,  Paris,  Auguft  14,  1734.  For  2000  livres. 

*  Eight  days  after  fight  pleafe  to  pay  this  my  firft  of  exchange 
‘  to  Mr  Felix,  or  order,  the  fum  of  two  thoufand  livres,  'for 
‘  value  exchanged  with  Mr  Martel,  and  place  it  to  accounr 

*  as  per  advice  of 

To  Mr  Vidor,  at  Roan.  Your’s,  &c.  Fabian. 

And  at  the  bottom  of  the  bill,  or  moft  commonly  on  the  back 
of  the  bill,  is  put. 

For  me  pay  the  contents  above,  or  on  the  other  fide,  to  the 
order  of  Mr  Vincent,  value  received  of  Mr  Julian. 

Paris,  Auguft  14,  1734.  Signed  Felix.' 

And  thus  feveral  other  orders  are,  or  may  be,  put  fucceffively. 
From  thefe  orders  being  now  commonly  writ  on  the  back  of 
the  bills  of. exchange,  come  the  words  of  indorfement  and  in¬ 
dorfer,  from  the  Latin  in  dorio.  1  hefe  orders  are  generally 

very 
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very  conctfe,  as  for  inftance,  in  thefe  words  only,  Pay  to  the 
order  of  C  D,  and  figned  by  th«  owner  of  the  bill,  fome- 
times  with,  and  often  without  any  date. 

Sometimes,  or  rather  very  often,  the  bill  of  exchange  is  pay¬ 
able  to  him  who  gives  the  value,  which  happens  chiefly  when 
he  is  to  go  to  the  place  where  the  bill  is  to  be  paid,  or  when 
he  has  a  mind  to  negociate  it :  in  which  cafe  there  are  but 
three  perfons  named  in  it. 

E  x  'A  M  P  l  e  III. 

Sir,  Paris,  Auguft  i,  1736.  For  3000  livres. 

4  At  the  end  of  this  month  pleafe  to  pay  this  my  firft  of  ex- 
«  change  to  Mr  Romuald,  the  fum  of  three  thoufand  livres, 
«  value  received  of  him,  and  place  it  to  account,  as  per  ad- 
*  vice  of 

To  Mr  Paul,  at  Marfeilles.  Your’s,  &c.  Gabin. 

If  the  perfon  to  whom  the  bill  is  payable  fhould  not  go  to 
Marfeilles,  fome  queftion  whether  his  order  alone  would  be 
fufiicient  to  get  it  paid,  and  fay  that  he  mud  make  a  transfer 
of  it  before  a  notary-public,  or  fend  a  letter  of  attorney  :  but 
neither  of  thefe  are  of  more  force  than  a  bare  order ;  they  are 
only  more  authentic.  But,  to  prevent  the  neceffity  of  fuch 
a  transfer,  or  letter  of  attorney,  it  is  better  to  make  the  bill 
payable  to  fuch  a  perfon,  or  order. 

Sometimes  the  perfon  on  whom  the  bill  is  drawn,  being  a 
correfpondent  of  the  drawer,  and  of  him  who  pays  the  value, 
it  is  made  payable  to  himfelf,  and  in  that  cafe  alfo  there  ap¬ 
pear  but  three  perfons  in  the  bill. 


Example  IV. 

Paris,  Auguft  14,  1740.  For  1000  A,  at  101  deniers  de  gros. 
S  I  R, 

*  At  two  ufances  pay  by  this  my  firft  of  exchange  to  yourfelf 
«  the  fum  of  a  thoufand  crowns,  at  a  hundred  and  one  deniers 
c  de  gros  per  crown,  value  received  of  Mr  Benoit,  and  place  it 
«  to  account  as  per  advice  of 


To  Mr  Dennis,  at 
Amfterdam. 


Your’s,  &c.  Aubin. 


There  appear,  alfo,  but  three  perfons  in  a  bill  of  exchange, 
when  the  drawer  puts  that  it  is  value  of  or  in  himfelf. 


Example  V. 

Sir,  Paris,  Auguft  21,  1741.  For  4000  livres. 

*  At  the  next  payments  of  Auguft,  be  pleafed  to  pay  to  Mr 
«  Jou'in  the  fum  of  four  thoufand  livres,  for  value  in  myfelf, 

*  and  place  it  to,  account  as  per  advice  of 

To  Mr  Paul,  at  Lyons.  Your’s,  &c.  Gabin. 

There  are  alfo  bills  of  exchange  in  which  but  two  perfons  ap¬ 
pear,  namely,  the  drawer,  and  the  perfon  who  is  to  pay  it. 

Example  VI. 


Paris,  Auguft  1,  1742.  For  1000  A,  at  74  kreiflers  per  A. 
Sir, 

‘  At  the  next  fair  of  September  pay  this  my  firft  of  exchange 
4  to  yourfelf  the  fum  of  a  thoufand  crowns,  at  feventy-four 
4  kreiflers  per  crown,  value  in  myfelf,  and  place  to  account 
4  as  per  advice  of 


To  Mr  Hilaire, 
at  Frankfort. 


Your’s,  &c.  Simeon. 


Example  VII. 

Sir,  Paris,  Auguft  1,  1744.  For  1000  livres. 

4  At  two  ufuances  you  will  pay  by  this  my  firft  of  exchange, 
4  to  my  order,  the  fum  of  one  thoufand  livres,  value  in  my- 
4  fell,  and  place  to  account  as  per  advice  of 

To  Mr  Jordan,  at  Roan.  Your’s,  See. 


But,  in  thofe  forts  of  bills  of  exchange  of  the  fixth  form,  t 
example,  there  mull  always  be  underftood  one  perfon,  an 
iometimes  two :  for  either  the  bill  is  drawn  for  the  accoui 
of  a  third  perfon,  who  is  not  mentioned  in  it,  but  only  i 
the  letter  of  advice,  or  it  is  remitted  for  the  account  of 
third  perfon,  not  named  in  it.  It  even  happens  fometimi 
that  it  is  both  drawn  for  the  account  of  one  perfon,  and  r< 
initted  for  the  account  of  another,  though  neither  be  name 
in  it :  but,  in  thofe  cafes,  the  perfon  to  whom  the  bill 
directed  a£ts  the  part  of  feveral  perfons,  for  he  pays  to,  ar 
receives  from,  himfelf;  but  the  draught,  or  remittance,  mu 
of  neceffity  be  for  the  account  of  a  third  perfon,  for  it  is  in 
poffible  that  a  man  Ihould  pay  to  himfelf,  without  fome  f< 
reign  caule  :  fo  that  there  are  at  leaft  three  perfons,  and  form 
times  four,  neceffarily  concerned  in  a  bill  of  exchange. 

I  he  feventh  example,  or  inftance,  happens  but  feldom  :  b 
Monfieur  James  Savary  afferts,  that  he  has  feen  it,  and.adc 
that  fome  people  queftioned  whether  it  were  really  a  bill 
exchange.  In  order  to  folve  that  queftion,  we  mull  kno 
tne  realons  which  occafion  the  drawing  of  fuch  bills  of  e 
change  j  our  author  mentions  two  reafons :  the  firft  is,  whi 


a  banker  has  orders  to  draw  upon  a  place  at  a  certain  price, 
which  he  judges  advantageous,  but  meets  with  no  opportu¬ 
nity  to  do  it,  neither  at  that  price,  nor  to  any  other,  there 
being  no  money  to  be  remitted  at  that  place  ;  he  thereupon 
refolves  to  take  the  bill  he  draws  for  a  friend’s  account,  to 
his  own  account,  rather  than  fail  to  ferve  his  friend,  and, 
’till  he  can  meet  with  an  opportunity  to  negociate  it,  he  draws 
the  bill  payable  to  his  own  order.  The  fecond  reafon  is, 
when  the  drawer  is  a  creditor  of  the  perfon  upon  whom  he 
draws,  and,  before  he  difpofes  of  the  rponey  due  to  hirn,  he 
would  fecure  it  by  the  privilege  of  an  accepted  bill  of  ex¬ 
change.  One  cannot  doubt,  but,  in  either  of  thefe  cafes, 
the  bill  is  a  true  bill  of  exchange,  for  it  has  the  eflential  con¬ 
ditions  of  it,  which  are,  on  the  one  hand,  the  remittance  from 
place  to  place,  and,  on  the  other,  the  confent  of  the  drawer 
to  the  giver  of  the  value  ;  and,  over  and  above  that,  the  con¬ 
fent  of  the  accepter.  Of  the  drawer,  in  the  firft  cafe,  by 
the  letter  of  the  perfon  who  gave  orders  to  draw  to  him  who 
paid  the  value  ;  and,  though  this  confent  of  two  perfons  ap¬ 
pear  not  in  the  bill  of  exchange  but  by  one  and  the  fame  per¬ 
fon,  yet  it  is  perfect,  neverthelefs,  reprefenting  really  two 
perfons,  him  who  gave  the  order,  and  him  who  received  it. 

If  it  be  objedled,  that,  in  the  fecond  cafe,  there  is  not  the 
confent  of  two  perfons,  it  may  be  artfwered,  that,  by  the  or¬ 
der,  that  confent  is  full  and  intire,  and,  confequently,  it  is  a 
true  bill  of  exchange. 

We  may  add  a  further  example,  which  happens  very  feldom  ; 
it  is  as  follows : 

Example  VIII. 

Caen,  Auguft  20,  1746.  For  3000  livres. 
4  On  the  20th  day  of  December  next  I  Ihall  pay,  at  the  houfe 

4  of  Mr  P - ,  in  Paris,  to  the  order  of  Thomas,  the  fum 

‘  of  three  thoufand  livres,  value  received  of  him  in  mer- 
4  chandize.’ 

N.  Clement. 

There  are  in  that  bill  but  two  contracting  parties  who  bind 
themfelves  ;  he  who  gives  the  bill  binds  himfelf  to  procure  the 
payment  of  it,  and  he  who  gave  the  value  binds  himfelf  to 
get  the  money  received.  The  two  other  perfons,  viz.  he  who 
is  to  pay  the  money,  and  he  who  is  to  demand  the  payment, 
are  only  to  fee  the  contrail  executed,  or  performed. 

II.  The  fecond  confideration  with  regard  to  bills  of  exchange 
is  that  of  the  time  when  they  are  to  be  paid,  which  is  done 
five  different  ways,  as  follow : 

1.  At  fight,  or  at  will,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  becaufe  the 
bill  muft  be  paid  the  moment  it  is  prefented. 

2.  So  many  days  after  fight,  which  is  an  uncertain  time,  de¬ 
termined  only  by  the  prefentation  of  the  bill,  becaufe  it  is 
reckoned  from  that  day  only,  that  the  drawer  may,  in  the 
mean  time,  procure  the  fum  drawn  upon  him. 

3.  On  fuch  a  day  of  fuch  a  month,  which  is  a  time  deter¬ 
mined  in  the  bill. 

4.  At  one  or  more  ufances,  or  at  one,  two,  or  three  ufances 
and  a  half,  which  is  a  time  determined  by  the  cuftom  of  the 
place  where  the  bill  is  to  be  paid.  See  Usance. 

5.  At  the  payments,  or  at  the  time  of  the  fair.  This  method 
is  not  general  for  all  places,  but  only  for  thofe  where  there  are 
fettled  fairs,  as  Lyons,  Frankfort,  Bolzano,  Lintz,  and  fome 
other  places  ;  and  that  time  is  limited  by  the  regulations  and 
ftatutes  of  thofe  fairs.  See  Fairs. 

III.  With  regard  to  what  is  to  be  paid,  which  is  the  fum 
exprefled  in  the  bill,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  obferve,  that, 
when  the  bill  is  drawn  for  fo  much  money  current  in  the 
place  where  the  bill  is  drawn,  and  that  money  is  not  current 
in  the  place  upon  which  it  is  drawn,  the  price  at  which  it  is 
valued  muft  be  mentioned  in  the  bill,  as  the  reader  may  fee 
in  the  fourth  and  fixth  examples  above,  to  which  we  Ihall  add 
one  of  a  bill  of  exchange  drawn  from  London  upon  Amfter¬ 
dam. 

London,  April  27,  1749.  150I.  at  35  fchellings  11  gros,  2  §  uf. 

Sir, 

‘  At  two  ufances  and  a  half  pay  by  this  my  firft  of  exchange 
4  to  Mr  D,  or  order,  the  fum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
4  fterling,  at  thirty-five  fchellings  and  eleven  gros  per  pound 
4  fterling,  value  received  of  Mr  E,  and  place  it  to  account 
‘  as  per  advice  of 

To  Mr  M.  N.  merchant,  at  Amfterdam.  F.  G. 

IV.  Finally,  with  regard  to  the  value,  the  forementioned 
edift  publilhed  by  the  king  of  France  in  March  1673.  tit.  5. 
art.  1,  orders  that  it  Ihall  be  declared  in  all  bills  of  exchange, 
whether  the  value  was  received  in  money,  merchandize,  or 
other  effe&s :  but,  as  merchants  of  other  nations  are  not  obliged 
to  fubmit  to  that  edict,  there  are  many  of  their  bills  of  ex¬ 
change  which  exprefs  only  value  received,  without  mention¬ 
ing  the  nature  of  the  effects  in  which  the  value  was  received ; 
fome  even  fay  only  value  of  fuch  an  one,  without  adding  the 
word  received;  and  in  fome  it  is  only  faid  value  in  account. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  merchants  generally  draw  a  fecond, 
fometirues  a  third,  bill  of  exchange,  for  the  fame  purpofe  with 
the  firft,  in  thefe,  or  the  like,  words : 

1 
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London,  April  17,  174.9.  J5Q1-  at  35  Shellings  11  gios,  2  |  uf. 

S  X  R, 

*  At  two  ufances  and  a  half  pay  by  this-my  fecond  (or  third)  of 
«  exchange,  the  firft  (or  the  firft  and  fecond  not  being  paid)  to 

*  Mr.  D,  or  order,  the  fum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
«  fterling,  at  thirty-five  fchellings  and  eleven  gros  per  pound 
«  fterling,  value  received  of  Mr.  E,  and  place  it  to  account 

*  as  per  advice  of 

To  Mr.  M.  N.  merchant,  at  Amfterdam.  F.  G. 

Thefe  fecond  and  third  bills  are  given  for  the  fecurity  of  him 
to  whom,  or  to  whofe  order,  the  bill  is  made  payable,  in  cafe 
the  firft  fhould  be  loft  ;  as  alfo  that  he  may,  if  he  pleafes,  fend 
one  to  be  accepted,  and  keep  the  other,  or  others,  by  him, 
or  negociate  it  as  he  thinks  fit ;  for  it  is  enough  if  one  of  the 
two,  or  three,  be  accepted,  the  bther,  or  others,  being  only 
in  the  nature  of  duplicates. 


The  orders  and  regulations  of  the  city  of  Hamburgh,  with 
relation  to  bills  of  exchange. 

I. 

He  that  accepts  a  bill  of  exchange,  becomes  a  debtor  himfelf, 
as  well  as  he  that  has  taken  up,  or  received,  the  money. 

II. 

When  a  bill  of  exchange  comes  from  foreign  and  diftant 
countries,  if  drawn  upon  any  man,  in  order  to  be  accepted  ; 
if  the  perfon  declines  accepting,  he  who  prefents  the  bill  muft 
immediately  proteft  it.  If  he  waits  three  days  to  know  the 
mind  of  him  who  fhould  accept  it,  he  fhall  incur  no  prejudice 
thereby,  provided  no  fervant  goes  in  the  mean  time  to  the 
place  where  the  money  is  told  out. 

III. 

If  the  perfon  upon  whom  the  bill  is  drawn  will  not  accept 
within  the  three  days,  the  proprietor,  or  prefenter  of  the  bill, 
muft  proteft,  and  fend  back  the  proteft ;  but,  withal,  he  muft 
keep  the  bill  itfelf  by  him,  ’till  the  time  is  elapfed.  If  the 
perfon  upon  whom  the  bill  is  drawn  will  then  pay  the  money, 
the  bearer  muft  receive  it  upon  condition,  that  he  likewife 
piys  the  charges  of  the  proteft.  If  he  will  not  pay,  then  the 
owner  muft  proteft  for  principal,  intereft,  and  damages,  and 
fend  back  the  proteft  with  the  bill,  and  demand  of  the  drawer 
his  principal,  intereft,  and  damages,  purfuant  to  the  courfe  of 
exchange. 

IV. 

When  a  bill  is  due,  the  time  being  expired,  the  owner  muft 
not  fail  to  demand  his  money  with  all  poffible  expedition  ;  and, 
if  the  accepter  be  remifs  and  backward  in  paying,  he  is  obliged 
to  proteft  the  bill  within  12  days,  for  he  may  wait  no  longer 
without  prejudice,  provided  he  is  remifs  in  making  his  de¬ 
mand,  or  has  not  had  any  new  contrail  or  dealings  with  the 
accepter:  but,  if  thefe  12  days  expire  before  he  enters  his 
proteft,  he  thereupon  forfeits  his  demand  upon  the  drawer, 
and  can  only  apply  himfelf  to  the  accepter.  This  cafe  holds 
punilually,  but  allowances  are  made  for  a  Sunday  or  holy-day 
falling  in,  upon  which  no  proteft  can  be  entered. 

V. 

If  any  one  takes  a  bill  upon  himfelf,  and  promifes  to  accept 
it,  he  is  obliged  to  pay  it. 

VI. 

If  a  man  receives  a  bill,  in  order  to  accept  it,  and  keeps  it  by 
him  three  exchange-days,  fo  that  the  former  poffeffor  cannot 
come  at  it,  though  he  makes  a  demand,  the  bill  (hall  pafs  as 
actually  accepted  ;  and,  when  the  time  is  expired,  he  that  kept 
it  fo  long,  and  did  not  return  it  upon  a  demand  made,  Hands 
obliged  to  pay  it. 

VII. 

If  a  perfon  receives  money,  and  the  bill  drawn  thereupon  is 
not  accepted  at  the  appointed  place,  but  a  proteft  returned 
upon  it,  he  is  obliged  immediately,  without  any  delay,  to  give 
in  furety,  or  pledge,  or  conllgn  goods  to  the  value,  to  fecure 
the  creditor  for  the  money,  together  with  his  charges  and  da¬ 


mages. 


VIII. 


If  a  fervant,  without  full  power  and  commiflion  given  in  writ- 
mg,  accepts  a  bill  drawn  upon  his  mafter,  the  mafter  is  not 
obliged  to  pay  it,  when  it  becomes  due  5  but,  if  the  fervant 
had  a  full  power  given  in  writing,  the  mafter  muft  pay  it  in 
the  ufual  courfe. 

IX. 

^  man  P^ents  a  bill  of  exchange,  and  it  is  not  accepted, 
a  third  perfon  may  accept,  out  of  regard  to  the  perfon  that 
rew  it ;  and,  after  he  has  made  payment,  and  received  the 
ill  transferred,  he  has  a  good  ailion  againft  the  debtor  for  the 
money  he  paid  :  or  he  may  proteft,  and  accept  the  bill,  and 
then  pay  and  take  the  bill  himfelf,  with  a  proteft,  that  he  may 
have  a  clear  demand  for  his  own.  This  third  perfon  does,  by 
virtue  of  the  acceptation,  ftand  obliged  to  pay  the  faid  bill. 

XT  X* 

No  man  muft  pay  a  bill  before  it  is  due  :  for,  if  it  fhould  hap¬ 
pen  that  the  perfon  who  receives  the  money  before  due,  breaks 

in  the  mean  time,  the  lofs  falls  upon  thofe  who  paid  the  bill 
before  the  time.  r 

Vol.  J. 


XI. 

Thofe  who  have  paid  the  fum  fpecified  in  a  bill  of  exchange, 
may  re-call  the  commiflion  therein  contained,  upon  the  ac¬ 
count  that  the  perfon  who  drew  the  bill  re  Integra  paid  it  be¬ 
fore  the  accepter,  unlel's  it  be  that  he  upon  whom  the  bill 

'ra*d,raT  *as  "°  aSentJor  f^or  for  the  drawer,  but  had  a 
right  to  the  fa  id  fum,  and  received  advice  along  with  the  bill 
to  apply  the  faid  fum  intirely  to  his  own  ufe. 

XIL 

f™  ,btein^draT  W3?'5  ,Frankfort>  Ccipfick,  Nuremberg, 
and  the  like  places  of  yearly  fairs,  and  there  accepted,  the 
polleflors  of  the  bills  may,  without  prejudice  to  themfelves 
be  allowed  to  enter  a  proteft  three  days  after  the  people  ar’ 
returned  from  fuch  fairs  to  their  ufual  place  of  abode  j  and 
upon  other  commiflions  or  orders  they  may  proteft  three’ days 
after  the  pay-  week ;  but,  if  they  do  not  proteft  within,  or 
upon,  the  expiration  of  thofe  three  days,  they  thereby  ’lofe 
their  atfion  upon  the  drawer,  and  muft  intirely  depend  upon 
the  accepter. 


An  ednft  of  the  imperial  city  of  Frankfort  upon  the 
Meine,  relating  to  Exchange  and  Commerce^ 

We,  the  council  of  the  holy  imperial  city  of  Frankfort  upon 
the  Meine,  do  hereby  make  known  to  all  men,  and  particular¬ 
ly  to  all  inland  and  foreign  traders  that  carry  on  commerce 
and  exchange  in  the  fairs  that  are  ufually  kept  here,  and  other- 
wife  ;  that,  upon  the  complaints  brought  before  us,  we  have 
found  that,  for  fome  time  paft,  the  bills  of  exchange  negociat- 
ed  in  this  city,  and  at  thefe  fairs,  have  been  managed  in  a  very 
diforderly  and  abufive  manner.  Now  confidering  that  this 
occafions  no  fmall  inconveniencies,  and  chargeable  and  tedi¬ 
ous  law-fuits  ;  and  befides,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that,  if  this  abufe 
is  not  looked  after,  it  will  terminate  in  finking  the  trade  and 
commerce,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  free  and  privileged 
fairs  that  are  to  be  held  here.  Upon  this  confederation,  we 
conceived,  both  from  our  own  concern,  and  from  the  earneft 
requeft  of  feveral  merchants,  that  we  are  under  an  obligation 
and  neceffity  of  determining,  by  a  certain  ediil,  or  order, 
how  merchants  are  to  ad  in  our  fairs,  and  what  meafures  they 
are  to  obferve  in  the  managing  their  affairs  of  merchandizing 
and  exchanges.  0 

Accordingly,  we  do  now  ordain  and  require,  in  this  our  pu¬ 
blic  edid,  what  is  drawn  up  in  the  following  articles. 

I. 

In  the  firft  place,  confidering  that  it  has  but  too  often  hap¬ 
pened  that  fome  foreign  merchants,  who  do  not  refort  hither 
perfonally  themfelves,  but  fend  their  fons,  fadors,  or  fervants, 
to  negociate  and  adjuft  all  their  concerns,  have  thereby  oc- 
cafioned  a  difpute  upon  what  was  contracted  and  negociated 
by  the  perfons  thus  commiffioned  :  we  give  thofe  foreign  mer¬ 
chants  to  underrtand,  that  it  behoves  them,  both  at  fatr-time, 
and  on  all  other  occafions,  to  qualify  the  perfons  they  fend 
with  a  due  commiflion,  or  full  powers,  either  general  or  fpe- 
cial,  and  confined  either  to  a  certain  or  unlimited  time,  im- 
powering  them  to  ad  at  liberty  both  in  buying  and  felling,  as 
alfo  to  accept,  take,  pay,  difeount,  and  difeharge  bills  of  ex¬ 
change,  and  to  do  as  they  think  fit  in  whatever  is  needful, 
purfuant  to  the  nature  and  ad  of  every  fort  of  bufinefs;  and 
thefe  commiflions,  or  full  powers,  are  hereby  ordered  to  be 
entered  in  every  principal  fuperior  court. 

II. 

And,  that  thofe  who  deal  with  fuch  agents  may  have  full  in- 
ftrudion  and  fatisfadion  in  regard  to  their  commiflion,  every 
perfon  thus  commiflioned  fhall  be  obliged  to  convey  his  com— 
million,  with  a  copy  of  it,  to  the  notary,  that  is  always  here 
appointed,  and  fet  apart  for  that  office ;  which  done,  the 
notary  fhall  immediately  compare  it  with  the  original  itfelf, 
and  carry  the  fame  to  the  Protocal.  After  that,  he  fhall  re  ; 
turn  the  original,  having  firft  writ  upon  it  that  he  brought 
it  out  of  the  Protocal  j  and  the  agent  again  fhall  fign  upon 
the  copy  brought  from  the  Protocal,  that  he  had  his  original 
returned  to  him. 

in. 

The  commiflion,  or  full  power,  given  without  a  limitation 
of  time,  fhall  continue  in  force  ’till  the  principal  granter  re¬ 
voke  it  in  due  form,  and  notifies  his  revocation  by  the  notary 
at  the  Protocal,  appointed  for  this  fervice:  fo  that,  if  the  revo¬ 
cation  itfelf  is  not  regiftered  in  the  Protocal,  it  fhall  be  invalid. 

JV. 

But  if  it  happen  that  a  principal,  having  given  a  commiflion 
calculated  to  a  certain  time,  wants  to  difannul  the  commiflion 
before  the  time  is  expired,  he  may  do  it  without  prejudice  to 
any  man  ;  only  the  revocation  muft  be  notified  and  regiftered 
as  above,  in  the  Protocal:  and  what  was  negociated  before 
the  revocation  continues  in  full  force. 

V. 

Further,  confidering  that,  of  late,  a  cuftom  is  crept  into 
partnerfhips,  companies,  and  focieties,  that  the  members  do 
not  all  write  their  own  names,  nay,,  oftentimes  none  of  their 
own  names,  but  only  the  name  of  the  founder  or  treafurer  of 
their  company,  who  is  dead  long  before  j  fo  that  traders  cannot 
know  who  and  how  many  belong  to  fuch  a  company,  or,  in 
cafe  of  the  death,  or  the  breaking,  of  any  of  the  members,  who 
to  apply  to,  as  being  jointly  bound  for  the  debt ;  upon  this 

3  Z  con- 
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conMeration  it  is  enafted,  That  all  and  every  trader,  whether 
inhabitants  of  this  place,  or  foreigners,  that  are  incorporated 
"n“  company,  or  joint  fociety,  (hall  infer,  all  their  everal 
and  particular  names  in  any  commiffion,  given  either  to  one 
of  their  own  members,  or  any  other  perfon,  for  negotiating 
their  concerns,  without  omitting  any  thing  lelating  to  tl 
refneefive  rights:  to  the  end  that  the  notary,  fet  apart  tor  the 
office,  may  give  into  the  Protocal  not  only  the  commiffion,  or 
full  power,  put  into  his  hands,  but  likevvife  the  names  of  a 
the  company,  or  partners,  and  what  relates  to  their  joint  fet- 
tlement  ;  the  which  he  (hall  be  obliged  to  do. 

VI. 

If  a  company  has  a  mind  to  part,  the  partners  muft  give  time¬ 
ly  notice  of  it  to  their  correfpondents,  and  especially 
creditors,  as  well  as  the  appointed  notary;  in  Jf*u!t 
all  fubl'equent  negociations,  upon  that  foot,  (hall  affeft  th  - 
as  much  as  if  the  company  were  fubfifting ;  and  the  no  y 
(hall  be  obliged  to  mark  the  reparation,  or  parting,  thus  no¬ 
tified,  in  the  margin  of  the  full  powers  regtliercd  in  the  I  ro- 

tocal. 

VII.  .  .  , 

In  like  manner,  to  prevent  the  diforderly  events  that  ave 
happened  with  reference  to  bills  of  exchange,  all  accep  a  ion 
hereafter  fnall  be  ftgned  either  by  .the  name  of  the  principal 
dealers,  or  by  thofe  who  are  fully  commiffioned,  with  the 
date  annexed,  both  in  the  time  of  the  fair,  and  at  all  other 


times. 


VIII. 


In  the  time  of  the  fair,  the  acceptation  of  bills  of  exchange 
(hall  commence  upon  the  Monday  in  the  beginning  of  the  fan, 
and  reach  to  Tuefday  at  9  o’clock  in  themorning,  in  the  Se¬ 
cond  or  third  pay-week;  after  which  time  no  prefenter  is 
obliged  to  wait  longer  for  acceptation  ;  but,  if  it  is  performed 
before  9  o’clock  aiorefaid,  the  bill  may  be  protefted,  or  at 
leaffc  noted.  In  the  mean  time,  the  creditor  and  prefenter 
may  proteft  it  before,  if  he  thinks  fit;  and  at  the  fame  time, 
if  any  one,  who  declined  the  acceptation  in  the  firft  week,  is 
willing  to  accept  it  per  honor  di  littera  fopra  proteflo,  then  the 
proteft  (hall  be  put  into  his  hands,  for  his  ufe,  as  well  as  the 
bill. 

IX. 

The  reafon  of  the  refuffil  to  accept  muft  be  taken  from  the 
recufant,  or  fome  of  his  fervants,  and  inferted  into  the  pro- 
teft  by  the  appointed  notary;  or,  if,  through  multiplicity  of 
bufinefs,  he  has  not  time,  by  any  other  notary  fubftituted  by 
him ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  a  particular  copy  thereof  (hall 
be  kept  by  the  faid  notary.  If  any  one,  alarmed  by  the  pro¬ 
teft,  offers  to  pay  the  bill  before  the  proteft  is  fent  away,  he 
is  obliged  to  pay  the  charges,  as  well  as  he  that  pays  per  honor 
di  littera 

X. 

Bills  regularly  accepted  in  the  fair,  but  not  paid  at  the  due 
time,  (hall,  purfuant  to  the  ancient  cuftom,  be  marked  down, 
or  regiftered,  upon  the  demand  of  the  creditors,  or  prefenters, 
by  the  notary,  on  Saturday,  in  the  pay-week,  prefently  after 
the  merchants  are  gone  from  the  common  place  of  meeting, 
or  to  fix  to  a  certain  time,  at  any  hour  from  2  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  to  fun-fet:  and  the  proteft  raifed  thereupon  muft  be 
fent  away  by  the  very  firft,  or,  at  fartheft,  by  the  fecond  poft. 

XI. 

The  transferred  and  indorfed  bills,  which  commonly  appear 
at  the  fair,  (hall,  for  certain  reafons,  be  no  farther  prohibit¬ 
ed,  but  pafs  current. 

XII. 

In  fair- time,  the  uffial  proteftations  of  bills  drawn  at  ufance, 
that  is,  payable  14  days  after  accepting,  (hall  continue  as  here¬ 
tofore  ;  that  is,  the  perfon  may,  without  prejudice,  delay 
the  proteftation  four  days  at  diferetion,  after  the  bill  is  due, 
but  with  this  difference,  that  the  day  upon  which  the  bill  is 
prefented  and  accepted  (hall  not  be  reckoned,  the  following 
day  being  the  firft  of  the  computation,  and  that  Sundays  or 
holy-days  falling  in  (hall  never  be  reckoned  amongft  the  days 
of  grace. 

xm. 

But  this  allowance  of  time  is  not  given  to  fuch  bills  as  run 
upon  fight,  or- at  two  or  three  days  fight,  upon  which  the  ac¬ 
cepter  has  no  days  of  grace,  but  is  obliged,  as  foon  as  the  bill 
is  accepted  and  due,  to  pay  the  money  at  fartheft  within  24 
hours. 

XIV, 

As  to  the  value  and  worth  of  bills  coming  either  in  fair-time 
or  otherwife,  from  fuch  places  as  obferve  the  fair-ftandard  of 
this  city,  and  reckon  in  rixdollars,  the  payment  (hall  be  in 
exchange,  or  bank-money,  of  74cruitzers,  and  not  90  cruit- 
zers,  of  current  money,  unlefs  it  be  that  it  is  exprefsly  fpeci- 
fied  fo  in  the  bill.  But,  let  it  be  either  exchange  or  current 
money,  both  of  them  (hall  be  underftood  of  the  good  large 
Ipecie. 

XV. 

Confidering  that  in  the  courfe  of  exchange,  notwithftanding 
it  is  founded  upon  plain  and  honourable  commerce,  the  ex¬ 
ception  non  numerate  pecunise,  or  the  drifting  refuge  of  not 
having  ready  money  told  down,  will  begin  to  creep  in,  it  is 
hereby  declared  in  fuch  dealings,  the  faid  exception  (hall  by 
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no  means  be  admitted  :  fo  that  thofe  who  abfolutely  accept  a 
bill  muft  never  pfead  any  fuch  exception,  but  (land  obliged  to 
make  prompt  payment,  with  a  previous  regard  to  their  own 

right*  XVI.  . 

In  like  manner,  no  exceptions  of  that  nature  (hall  take  place 
in  any  contrafts ;  and  the  contracts  themfelves,  unlefs  they 
be  concluded  with  the  mutual  approbation  of  the  joint  con¬ 
tractors,  are  hereby  declared  invalid. 

XVII. 

All  affignations  muft  return  upon  the  affignees,  unlefs  it  be 
that  the  affignee  does  abfolutely  accept  and  take  upon  himfelf 
the  whole  matter. 

XVIII. 

With  reference  to  the  failure  and  bankrupt  cafes  that  happen 
here,  confidering  that  foreign  dealers  who  live  out  of  our 
country  are  admitted  upon  an  equal  foot  with  our  own  inha¬ 
bitants,  and  the  former  receive  their  ratum,  or  dividend,  as 
well  as  the  latter,  though  at  the  fame  time  our  inhabitants 
are  denied  the  like  privilege  elfewhere :  we  therefore  ena£t, 
jure  talionis,  that  the  merchants  living  in  thofe  places  that  ufe 
our  inhabitants  after  that  rate,  (hall  be  upon  the  fame  footing 
here;  and  that  no  foreigner,  or  out-living  trader,  (hall  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  partake  of  a  bankrupt’s  eftate  or  effects,  before  he 
produces  a  credible  teftimony  from  his  magiftrates  and  fupe- 
riors,  importing  that  our  dealers  are  allowed  the  like  privilege 
in  the  like  cafes  in  the  place  where  he  trades  and  lives. 

XIX. 

Since  the  merchant’s  (file  has  brought  it  to  a  cuftom,  that,  in 
cafe  any  one  had  a  demand  upon  a  third  perfon  both  for  his 
own  account,  and  fomewhat  due  apart  for  another,  though 
this  third  perfon  does  not  make  full  payment,  the  demander, 
whether  foreigner,  or  a  home  trader,  is  impowered  to  hold 
to  his  own  account  whatever  is  contracted,  or  paid  :  we  there¬ 
fore  ordain,  that,  if  this  account  is  made  before  a  man  breaks, 
the  demander  muft  acquiefce  in  it. 

XX. 

In  like  manner,  if  any  one  has  received  commodities  of  ano¬ 
ther,  to  fell  them  by  way  of  commiffion,  but  upon  their  ac¬ 
count  is  charged  with  bills  of  exchange,  and  other  cofts,  he 
is  impowered  to  reimburfe  himfelf  out  of  the  faid  goods,  and, 
in  cafe  of  the  goods  being  feized  upon  the  proprietors  break¬ 
ing,  he  ftands  obliged  only  for  the  furplus. 

To  make  this  our  order  and  edict  known  unto  all  men,  we 
have  caufed  it  to  be  printed  and  publifned  ;  and  it  (hall  begin 
to  be  of  force  the  next  enfuing  Eafter  in  1667  :  and  all  mer¬ 
chants,  or  others  that  deal  to  this  place,  are  hereby  ordered 
to  a£t  accordingly,  in  order  to  their  own  fafety. 

Given  at  the  council-board,  Sept  18,  1 665. 

The  edidt  having  been  publifhed  in  the  year  1666,  it  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  another  (hort  confirmatory  decree  of  Feb.  8,  1676. 

A  later  edidt  of  the  imperial  dates  of  Frankfort  upon,  the 
Meine,  relating  to  exchange  and  trade,  renewing  and  in¬ 
forcing  their  former  orders,  with  additions. 

We,  the  council  of  the  city  of  Frankfort  upon  the  Meine,  do 
hereby  make  known  to  all  and  every  trader,  whether  foreigner 
or  inhabitant  of  this  place,  Chriftian  or  jew,  that  is  any  way 
concerned  in  exchange  and  merchandize:  that  forafmuch  as 
we  are,  to  our  high  difpleafure,  informed,  that  our  new'  order, 
iffued  forth  in  1666,  with  regard  to  commerce  and  exchange, 
is  not  duly  obferved,  whereby  great  dilorders  have  crept  into 
all  payments  on  bills  of  exchange,  and  affignations,  of  which 
the  traders  who  refide  have  given  us  intelligence,  and  petition 
for  this  our  regulation.  We,  therefore,  confidering  that  fuch 
diforders  may  be  greatly  detrimental,  did  appoint  a  deputa¬ 
tion,  commiffioned  from  our  own  body,  together  with  fome 
merchants  and  traders,  to  infpetft  narrowly  into  the  circurn- 
ftances  of  this  affair,  and  form  fome  refolutionsjhereupon; 
the  fubftance  of  which  is  as  follows : 

I. 

It  is  our  will  and  pleafure  that  our  new  edi£l,  or  order,  re¬ 
lating  to  traffic  and  exchange,  iffued  forth  in  the  abovemen- 
tioned  year  of  our  Lord  1666,  (hall  be,  and  is,  heieby  inforced 
and  renewed,  as  to  all  the  particulars  contained  in  it :  and 
that  hereby  full  warning  and  admonition  (hould  be  given 
to  all  perfons,  to  correft,  aftet  the  time  to  come,  the  dif¬ 
orders  and  abufes  committed  contrary  to  the  tenour  of  that 
order. 

II. 

In  a  particular  manner  we  hereby  confirm  and  revive  the  four¬ 
teenth  paragraph  of  the  faid  edi£f,  or  order :  and  injoin  all 
perfons,  in  purfuance  of  that,  to  make  payment  of  money  in 
good  large  fpecie :  but  with  this  allowance,  that,  from  the 
date  hereof  to  the  firft:  day  of  the  month  of  July  next  enluing 
in  this  prefent  year,  all  who  have  occafion  to  make  payments 
are  warranted  to  fatisfy  their  creditors  in  guilders,  and  other 
pieces  of  fmall  money  ;  or,  if  that  be  reiufed,  to  fuffer  their 
bills  to  be  fent  back  protefted.  But,  as  foon  as  the  firft  day 
of  June  is  paft,  no  man  (hall  be  obliged,  againft  his  will,  to 
receive  in  the  payment  of  bills  guilder  pieces,  or  the  lmall 
half  and  quarter  dollars:  if  the  bill  is  drawn  payable  in  bank 
or  exchange  money,  he  is  not  bound  to  take  any  other  money 
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But  the  crofs-albertus’s,  or  Dutch  dollars,  and'the  three  whole 
and  half  good  rixdollars,  or  whole  and  half  ducatoons,  each 
ducatoon  being  reckoned  as  a  rixdollar  and  a  quarter;  and 
thofe  who  fail  in  payments  after  this  manner,  are  declared  liable 
to  the  immediate  execution  of  the  law.  Farther,  thofe  who 
are  debtors  upon  bills,  are  allowed  to  pay  in  as  many  quarter- 
dollars,  as  will  make  io  in  the  ioo,  but  no  more. 

III. 

Neverthelefs,  in  the  third  place,  no  man  (hall  be  forced  to 
take  any  allignation,  unlefs  it  be  that  the  affignation  falls  up¬ 
on  the  perfon  that  is  willing  to  pay  in  ready  cafh. 

IV. 

All  contrails  made  at  the  end  of  the  fair-time  fhall  Hand  as 
good  and  valid  as  thofe  agreed  upon  in  the  middle  of  the  fair¬ 
time. 

V. 

Laflly,  when  Jews  are  to  pay  bills  to  Chrifjians,  they  are 
hereby  obliged  and  bound  (as  well  as  the  Chrifiians)  to  bring 
the  money  to  their  houfes  without  admonition. 

All  this  we  injoin  with  a  falvo  to  what  alterations,  additions, 
and  explications  this  council  may  make,  as  time  and  occafion 
Ihall  require. 

Given  at  the  council-board,  Tuefday  February  8,  1676. 

The  regulations  of  exchange  of  the  honourable  and  prudent 
the  ftates  of  the  city  of  Augfburgh. 

Forafmuch  as  the  honourable  and  prudent  the  ftates  of  the  im¬ 
perial  city  of  Augfburgh  are  informed,  upon  good  grounds,  that, 
forfome  time  pall,  no  fmall  diforders  are  crept  into  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  exchange  among  the  merchants  that  trade  here,  which 
give  occafion  to  apprehend,  that,  if  this  grievance  be  not  fpee- 
tlily  redrefled,  it  will  not  only  grow  heavier  in  procefsof  time, 
but  may  prove  the  fource  of  many  tedious  and  coftly  law-fuits, 
and  other  inconveniencies :  upon  this  confideration  the  faid  ho¬ 
nourable  ftates  (who  are  always  careful  and  vigilant  in  promot¬ 
ing  the  intereft  of  their  country,  by  omitting  nothing  that  may 
advance  commerce  and  fair  trade,  upon  which  depend  the  live¬ 
lihood  and  welfare  of  their  traders)  the  faid  ftates  find  them- 
felves  bound,  purfuant  to  the  example  of  other  trading  towns, 
to  eftablifh  an  order  and  ftanding  rule  of  exchange,  and  to  pub- 
lifh  the  fame,  that  no  man  may  pretend  ignorance,  in  hopes 
that  the  good  citizens  and  inhabitants  will  obferve  the  contents 
of  it  with  a  dutiful  compliance,  as  they  mean  to  avoid  the  pe¬ 
nalties  that  arife  upon  their  doing  otherwife. 

In  the  firft  place,  as  to  what  relates  to  the  accepting  of  bills  of 
exchange,  if  the  perfon  upon  whom  a  bill  is  'drawn  is  unwil¬ 
ling  to  accept,  either  he,  or  one  freely  commiffioned  by  him, 
muft  fign  it,  and  add  the  date  of  the  acceptation.  Both  par¬ 
ties  may  chufe  to  prefent,  or  accept,  the  bill,  either  the  very 
day  upon  which  it  comes  to  hand,  or  the  next  day  after  (abat¬ 
ing  for  the  Venetian  bills,  upon  which  there  follows  a  peculiar 
order  in  the  fourth  paragraph  of  this  our  edidl.)  But  the  per- 
fo.n  upon  whom  the  bill  is  drawn  muft  difcover  his  mind  as  to 
the  accepting  in  fuch  a  convenient  time,  that,  in  cafe  he  de¬ 
clines  to  accept,  he  who  has  the  bill  may  enter  and  forward 
his  proteft  to  the  refpe&ive  place,  by  the  firft  poft. 

In  the  next  place,  confidering  that  the  pofts  and  comers  to 
and  from  this  place  are  fettled  upon  fuch  a  foot,  that  the  let¬ 
ters  from  one  place  to  another,  coming  in  for  the  moft  part 
(efpecially  in  harveft  and  winter)  in  the  afternoon,  and  to¬ 
wards  the  evening,  muft  be  difpatched  againft  the  next  day, 
4  or  5  o’clock  being  the  laft  hour  for  the  giving  in  of  letters, 
which  confines  men  to  a  narrow  compafs  of  time,  infomuch 
that  it  may  eafily  happen,  efpecially  if  the  writing  or  poft- 
day  chances  to  be  a  holy-day,  that  they  cannot  negociate  the 
acceptation  in  the  preceding  date :  we  therefore  determine, 
that  all  acceptations  demanded,  or  given,  on  fuch  holy-davs, 
fhall  be  valid  (excepting  ftill  the  Sundays,  which  there  is  no 
neceffity  of  including)  but,  at  the  fame  time,  all  perfons  fhall 
hereby  be  obliged  to  the  Chriftian  demeanour,  of  not  making 
ufe  of  this  difpenfation  without  an  abfolute  neceffity,  it  being 
required  of  them  to  procure  the  accepting  on  the  foregoing 
working  days,  if  it  is  poffible.  In  like  manner  the  public 
notaries  are  hereby  warranted  to  enter  and  mark  down  the  pro- 
teftations  on  fuch  holy-days,  and,  if  occafion  is,  to  return 
them  ;  all  which  cannot  be  done,  if  the  proteft  cannot  be  fent 
back  in  lefs  than  eight  days,  which  may  prove  detrimental  to 
thofe  who  remit,  and  are  under  a  neceffity  of  making  ufe  of 
the  inftrument  of  proteftation. 

In  the  third  place,  the  honourable  ftates  do  all  along  ftand  by 
their  decree,  publifhed  on  July  16  and  24,  in  the  year  1624, 
by  the  tenour  of  which,  the  common  and  fingle  ufance  is  fet¬ 
tled  to  15  days,  and  confequently,  the  double  ufance  to  30,  an 
ufance  and  a  half  to  23,  and  z  half  ufance  to  eight  days  ;  and, 
after  the  expiring  of  thefe,  commencing  from  the  acceptation, 
the  next  day  is  the  day  of  payment,  upon  which  computation 
all  holy-days,  befides  Sundays,  are  not  reckoned  for  termini 
in  terminis.  The  fame  method  flial!  hold  and  continue  as  to 
the  five  days  of  grace  incluiive,  after  the  ufance  is  out,  which 
time  the  merchants  may  wait  without  prejudice  or  danger,  pro¬ 
vided  ftill  that  Sundays  and  all  holy-days,  in  which  no  council 
can  be  held,  fhall  not  be  reckoned  in  that  number. 
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In  the  fourth  place,  in  regard  it  is  enafled  in  the  faid  decree, 
with  reference  to  Venetian  bids,  that  no  perfon  fhall  be  obliged 
to  accept  them  but  upon  Fridays  ;  the  confequence  of  which 
is,  that  the  laft  day  of  ufance  elapfes  on  a  Saturday,  and  the 
pay-day  happens  to  be  the  next  Sunday,  fo  that  the  money 
cannot  be  demanded  till  the  Monday  following  ■  and  confider¬ 
ing  that  this,  upon  the  account  of  the  letters  from  Venice  their 
coming  in  moftly  all  the  year  round  on  aThurfday  before  noon, 
may  prove  dilatory,  and  no  fmall  detriment  to  thofe  who  re¬ 
ceive  the  Venetian  bills :  upon  thefe  ccnfiderations,  the  tenor 
of  the  faid  decree  fhall  ftand  firm,  which  provides  that  the 
accepting  of  Venetian  bills  fhall  be  upon  Friday  ;  but  withal, 
that  the  bills  from  Venice,  or  elfewhere,  to  this  place,  and  fall¬ 
ing  due  upon  a  Sunday,  may  be  demanded  on  the  foregoing 
Saturday  :  fo  that  fuch  payments  made  on  a  Saturday  are  war¬ 
rantable  and  legal.  And  the  like  fhall  be  obferved  as  to  the 
days  of  grace,  as  much  as  if  they  had  become  due  on  a 
Saturday. 

The  fame  rule  holds  as  to  all  other  bills  of  exchange,  purfuant 
to  the  ancient  ufe  and  cuftom. 

fifthly,  With  reference  to  fuch  bills  of  exchange  as  are  drawn 
payable  a  letters  vifta,  or  upon  fight,  which  are  prefented 
out  of  hand  and  accepted  ;  we  impofe  no  neceffity  upon 
traders  to  pay  them  prefently,  provided  they  do  it  within 
24  hours;  after  which  a  proteft  is  warrantable.  In  like 
manner,  no  days  of  grace  fhall  be  allowed  upon  fuch  bills 
as  are  payable  in  a  very  fhort  time,  fuch  as  two  or  three  days ; 
thefe  bills  being  hereby  put  upon  the  fame  foot  with  the 
foregoing  bills  upon  fight.  But  all  other  bills,  of  what  num¬ 
ber  of  days  foever,  upon  half,  whole,  or  more  ufance;  and 
likewife  in  the  Frankfort  Ritorni  ultimo  Junii,  ultimo  No- 
vembris,  or  whatever  bills  made  payable  upon  a  certain  ex- 
prefled  day,  fhall,  without  diftindfion,  be  allowed  the  five 
days  of  grace  ;  to  this  end  only,  that  the  creditor,  or  pofiefTor 
of  the  bills,  may  wait  fo  long  without  prejudice  to  himfelf 
to  fatisfy  the  debtor,  if  he  can’t  receive  the  money  upon  the 
firft  demand,  purfuant  to  the  decree  mentioned  above.  Not 
that  the  allowance  of  thefe  days  of  grace  fhall  encourage 
men  to  gratify  their  humour  or  occafions,  in  retarding  the 
payment  fo  far  behind  the  due  time.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  required  to  make  good  payment  upon  the  day  that  the 
bills  become  due,  according  to  the  cuftom  hitherto  obferved  ; 
fo  that  no  delays  fhall  be  officioufly  claimed,  upon  the  pretence 
of  days  of  grace. 

Sixthly,  In  cafe  bills  drawn  payable  upon  a  certain  day,  efo 
not  arrive  here  ’till  not  only  the  preferibed  time  itfelf,  but 
likewife  fome  part  of  the  acceftary  days  of  grace  is  expired  ; 
the  faid  five  days  of  grace  fhall  be  computed,  as  beginning 
not  from  the  prefenting  and  accepting  <Tf  the  bill,  but  from  the 
day  of  payment  fixed  in  the  bill  :  fo  that  the  debtor  can  only 
make  ufe  of  the  remainder  of  that  complement.  If  both 
the  time  preferibed,  and  the  full  number  of  the  days  of  grace, 
are  all  pa  ft  before  the  preferibing  the  bill,  the  payment  {ball 
accrue  within  24  hours  after  accepting,  as  well  as  bills  upon 
fight. 

Seventhly,  All  bills  of  exchange  drawn  payable  on  a  certain 
day,  at  one,  or  more  ufances,  or  a  fhorter  term,  muft  be 
paid  by  the  accepter,  whenever  the  ufance  and  the  five  days 
of  grace  are  expired,  whether  the  value  be  received  by  the 
drawer  or  not;  for  ’tis  a  ftanding  rule,  chi  accetta  pagi.  In 
like  manner,  let  this  be  an  univerfal  rule  as  to  the  payment 
of  bills,  that  as  payments  made  upon  the  day  that  the  bill 
becomes  due,  or  any  day  after,  are  good;  fo,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  payments,  made  before  the  accruing  day,  are  faulty; 
for,  if  they  prove  any  way  prejudicial  to  one  or  the  other 
third  perfon,  they  will  be  held  as  null  and  invalid. 

Eighthly,  As  foon  as  a  bill  of  exchange  returns  protefted  for 
non-payment,  he  who  drew  the  bill,  ftands  obliged  imme¬ 
diately  to  repay  his  creditor  the  fum  fpecified  in  the  bill,  be¬ 
fides  his  charges,  and  the  exchange  Laggio  ;  or  to  give  him 
good  fecurity,  or  fome  other  reafonable  fatisfadfion,  upon  the 
very  day  that  the  advice  comes,  and  both  the  drawer  of  the 
bill  and  the  accepter  are  bound  jointly  and  feverally,  as  Cre¬ 
ditors,  to  the  pofTeflbr,  ’till  the  bill  is  fatisfied ;  the  pofiefTor 
having  a  full  power  to  demand  payment  of  either. 

Ninthly,  To  give  credit  to  a  protefted  bill  lies  chiefly  at  the 
door  of  thofe  who  are  to  receive  the  money  ;  and,  if  they 
will  not  credit  it  tbemfelves,  they  fhould  endeavour  to  try 
about ;  and,  if  they  meet  with  any  one  that  accepts  this  pro¬ 
tefted  bill,  he,  having  accepted,  ftands  obliged  to  pay  it. 
But  if,  after  this,  the  perfon  upon  whom  the  bill  was  drawn, 
defires  and  offers  to  accept  and  pay  the  bill,  then  he  who  gave 
the  bill  this  credit  before,  is  not  obliged  to  ftand,  unlefs  fo 
inclined. 

Tenthly,  That  if  any  inhabitant  of  this  place  accepts  a  bill 
to  pay  at  fome  other  place,  as  Nuremberg,  Ulm,  St  Gall,  &r. 
and  in  like  manner,  if  any  one  receives  remittances  and  bills 
of  exchange,  upon  debtors  living  elfewhere,  the  content  of 
which  bills  is  to  be  advanced  here ;  in  both  thefe  cafes,  the 
acceptation  muft  be  procured  by  letters  and  bills  of  exchange, 
tranfmitted  from  one  to  another,  which  require  fome  time. 
The  time  of  payment,  in  fuch  cafes,  fhall  accrue  after  the 
fame  rate,  as  if  the  acceptation  had  been  made  at  the  place 
where  the  money  is  to  be  paid.  But,  in  cafe  any  inhabitant 
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of  this  place  Bands  bound  to  pay,  here  at  Augfburgh,  a  bill 
of  exchange  to  another  perfon  that  lives  elfewhere ;  and  is 
defired  by  him  to  tranfmit  him  neat  money  for  it;  he  is  not 
obliged  to  comply  with  his  defire,  without  difcounting  the 
provifion  money.  After  that,  the  pofleffor  of  the  bill  may 
fend  any  body  who  takes  the  payment  on  himfelf,  according 
to  the  ufual  manner,  in  the  market-place  of  this  city ;  or,  if 
he  is  willing  to  difpenfe  with  it,  he  may  freely  do  it. 

In  the  eleventh  place,  with  reference  to  the  manifold  indorfe- 
ments  of  bills  of  exchange  ;  fince  they  are  fo  much  in  ufe 
here  as  well  as  in  other  places,  that  it  will  not  eaftly  bear  a 
limitation,  and  far  lefs  a  total  refiraint ;  we  fuffer  them  ftill 
to  pafs,  but  with  this  referve,  that  the  indorfement  in  banco 
is  hereby  declared  altogether  null ;  and  he  who  gives  fuch  bills, 
{hall  be  obliged  to  fill  up  the  indorfements,  making  mention 
of  the  fums. 

Twelfthly,  In  regard  that  by  the  difpatching  of  Difpacii,  not 
only  in  the  Botzner  fairs  (where  transferred  bills  are  not  al¬ 
lowed)  but  in  other  places,  to  fave  the  provifion  charge,  a 
cuftom  is  introduced,  that  the  debtor  does  not  give  his  own 
bill,  but  one  of  a  fecond,  third,  or  fourth  perfon,  with  whom 
the  creditor  never  had  any  dealings  :  we  fuffer  this  cuflom  to 
take  place  towards  the  facilitating  of  bufinefs,  but  with  this  pro- 
vifo,  that  the  debtor  {hall,  upon  fending  fuch  a  bill,  write 
to  his  creditor  a  feparate  acknowledgment,  that  he  Bands  for 
ever  obliged  to  fee  the  bill  paid. 

Conftdering  likewife,  in  the  thirteenth  place,  that,  for  fome 
time  paft,  great  and  many  inconveniencies  have  arofe,  from 
the  too  late  difpatching  bills  per  le  fieri  ;  and  that  there  is  a 
neceffity  of  temoving  fuch  inconveniencies  :  we  therefore  en- 
ad,  that  the  debtor  fhall  Band  obliged,  under  the  penalty  of 
four  guilders  to  the  poor,  to  pay  the  bill  to  his  creditor,  at 
fartheB,  at  the  noon  of  that  day,  upon  which  the  primi  fpacii 
mufl  be  difpatched.  Befides,  thofe  who  have  received  money 
per  le  fieri.  Band  obliged  to  give  a  writ  of  acknowledgment 
to  their  creditors,  if  they  but  delire  it. 

Laflly,  It  being  lufficiently  known,  what  inconveniencies  and 
differences  have  arifen  from  the  aBignation  payments,  ’tis 
full  time  to  remedy  them ;  to  which  end,  nothing  is  more 
proper,  than  that  all  written  aflignations  and  transferrings 
BiOuld  be  altogether  taken  away,  and  refcontro  upon  the  fpot 
placed  in  their  room,  after  the  following  manner.  He  who 
is  to  pay  the  money,  is  to  appear  at  the  exchange,  on  ex¬ 
change-days  (for  which  from  eleven  to  twelve  before  noon,  on 
'•Saturday,  Monday,  and  Tuefday,  is  the  precife  time  allotted) 
and  there  endeavour  to  adjuB  the  refcontro,  and  to  fatisfy  his 
creditois.  But,  if  upon  Tuefday  exchange,  he  cannot  come 
to  an  end  with  his  creditor,  who  demands  prompt  payment  in 
cafh,  he  Bands  obliged,  without  further  delay,  to  pay  him  in 
ready  money. 

Some  obfervations,  neceffary  for  thofe  who  have  bills  to  receive 
at  AmBerdam,  the  capital  city  of  the  province  of  Holland. 


1.  1  hat  all  bills  of  exchange,  upon  any  one  relident  in  that 
town,  are  payable  in  bank  [fee  the  Bank  of  AmBerdam,  de- 
fenbed  under  the  province  of  Holland]  except  it  is  other- 
wife  ordained  in  exprefs  terms  in  the  bill. 

2.  All  bills  of  exchange  at  AmBerdam  mufl  be  paid  within 
fix  days  after  they  are  due  at  the  latefl  (that  being  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  days  of  grace  in  Holland)  except  thofe  that  are 
payable  in  bank,  when  the  bank  is  (hut  up  at  the  time  they 
fliould  be  paid  ;  in  which  cafe  they  muft  be  paid,  by  writ¬ 
ing  ofl  the  value  in  bank,  within  three  days  after  it  is  open ; 
and,  if  it  be  not  done  in  that  time,  they  mufl:  forthwith  be 
protefled. 

3.  When  a  bill  becomes  due,  the  hearer  thereof  generally 
carries  it  to  the  perfon  who  is  to  pay  it,  having  firB  written 
the  following  order  upon  the  back  of  it : 


Write  the  contents  of  the  other  fide  upon  my  account  in  bank 
at  AmBerdam,  the  of  176 

M.  P. 

And  the  bill  being  left  with  the  debtor,  he  accordingly  write 
off  the  value  next  day  in  bank. 

4.  Or,  if  the  bearer  of  the  bill  be  not  inclinable  to  delive 
it  to  the  debtor,  till  the  value  be  adually  writ  off  in  bank 
after  (hewing  him  the  bill,  and  telling  him  that  he  will  find  i 
in  the  bank,  he  muff  carry  it  thither,  and,  paying  fix  fliver 
to  the  book-keepers,  defire  them  not  to  deliver  it  to  the  debtor 

till  the  value  be  written  off  in  the  books  ;  and  afterwards 
returning  when  he  thinks  the  value  is  written  off,  and  findinj 
it  done,  he  mufl  order  them  to  deliver  the  bill  to  the  perfoi 
who  has  wrote  off  the  value,  and  who  ought  to  go  and  cal 
for  it.  But,  if  the  value  be  not  written  off  in  due  time,  th 
earer  mufl  demand  the  bill,  and  caufe  it  to  be  protefled  fo 
non-payment. 

5.  But,  if  the  bearer  of  the  bill  has  no  account  in  bank,  am 
is  not  defuous  to  have  any,  he  may  propofe  to  the  debto 

o  pay  t  e  1  m  current  money,  agreeing  for  the  price  c 
the  agio;  [See  Agio]  and,  having  received  his  money,  gi* 
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6.  But,  if  the  bearer  of  the  bill  can’t  agree  with  the  debtdr 
for  the  agio,  he  may  negociate  it  with  a  cafn-keeper,  or  any 
body  die  ;  becaufe,  if  the  indorfement  was  Amply  for  value 
received,  it  would  not  be  valid ;  no  fuch  bill  being  reputed 
paid,  without  a  fpecial  indorfement,  except  it  be  written  in 
bank. 

Write  for  me  the  contents  of  the  other  fide  to  A.  B.  in  bank, 
value  of  him,  at  AmBerdam,  the  of  176 

F.  N. 

Thefe  indorfements  upon  the  bills  may  be  made  in  French, 
Englifh,  or  any  other  language  underflood  by  the  accepter  of 
a  bill  :  but  orders  in  bank  muft  be  written  in  the  language  of 
the  country.  And  therefore  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  infers 
a  model  of  thefe  orders  in  their  own  language. 

Fol.  976. 

De  heeren  commiffariffen  van  de  banck,  geleiven  te  betalen 
aen  B.  G.  de  fomma  van  twee  duyfent  vier  hondert  feven  en 
t’achtentig;  guldens  tein  ftyvers,  actum  in  Amfterdam  den, 
&c. 

Flo.  2487 :  10. 

When  a  merchant  is  defirous  to  negotiate  bank-money  for 
current,  he  may  do  it  before  the  town-houfe,  between  10 
and  1 1  in  the  morning  :  where  the  ca(h-keepers  generally 
meet,  who  will  give  either  bank  or  current  money  to  fuch 
as  want  it.  And  fometimes  fuch  negociations  are  tranfaded 
upon  the  exchange  by  the  interpofition  of  brokers,  who  get 
1  per  1000  for  their  trouble,  equally  payable  by  both  parties. 
The  falaries  of  the  officers  of  the  bank  are  paid  by  the  city, 
and  all  the  fines  and  other  monies  paid  for  transferring  of 
fums,  and  other  things  of  that  nature,  are  laid  out  in  chari¬ 
table  ufes. 

When  any  man’s  account  in  bank  is  filled  up,  and  a  new  one 
muft  be  begun,  the  party,  having  notice  thereof,  mufl:  re¬ 
pair  to  the  bank  to  compare  accounts  in  the  fame  manner  as 
when  the  balance  is  made. 

When  any  body  that  has  money  in  the  bank  takes  it  out,  if 
the  agio  be  under  5  per  cent,  the  rreafurers  pay  them  the  dif¬ 
ference,  they  having  received  it  at  that  rate. 

When  any  difference  happens  between  merchants  concerning 
any  fum  in  bank,  ’tis  determined  by  two  or  three  commiffion- 
ers,  chofen  among  the  magiftrates,  who  decide  all  fuch  mat¬ 
ters  fummarily. 

At  the  death  of  any  perfon,  who  has  money  in  the  bank 
their  heirs  and  fucceflors  mufl:  prove  their  titles  by  authentic 
deeds,  before  the  book-keepers  transfer  the  fums  to  their 
accounts. 

Moft  bills  of  exchange  are  negociated  at  Amfterdam,  as  at 
other  trading  cities  in  Europe,  by  agents  or  brokers  (fee  the 
articles  Agents  and  Brokers)  who  enter  in  their  book  a 
memorandum  of  fuch  negotiations  concluded  by  them,  in  or¬ 
der  to  determine  any  difference  between  merchants  on  thefe 
occafions,  and  alfo  to  adjuft  their  brokerage. 

Thofe  brokers  for  exchange  and  merchandize,  at  Amfterdam, 
are  in  number  375  Chriftians,  and  20  Jews.  They  are  ad¬ 
mitted  into  thefe  offices  by  the  magiftrates,  before  whom  they 
take  an  oath  to  perform  their  functions  faithfully,  according 
to  the  regulations  appointed  for  them. 

Befides  thefe  fworn  brokers,  ’tis  believed  there  is  twice  that 
number  of  other  little  intermeddlers  at  Amfterdam  ;  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1613,  and  November  1624,  they  were  allowed  to  take, 
for  negotiating  bills  of  exchange,  3  ftivers  per  100  florins; 
and,  in  exchanging  bank  and  current  money,  1  per  1000. 
And,  as  to  ufance  of  Amfterdam,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
it  is  not,  as  in  fome  other  places,  either  precifely  30  days,  or 
31,  or  28,  or  29,  according  to  the  number  of  the  days  of 
the  month  ;  for  there,  a  bill  drawn  at ,  ufance,  fuppofe  the 
iotb,  20th,  25th,  or  any  other  day,  falls  due  the  fame  day 
of  the  enfuing  month,  without  any  regard  to  the  number  of 
days  in  the  month,  in  which  it  was  drawn. 

So  that  a  bill,  drawn  (for  example)  the  20th  of  February,  be¬ 
comes  due  the  20th  of  March,  though  Februaryffias  but  28 
days,  except  when  it  is  leap  year  :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
bill,  drawn  the  20th  of  January,  does  not  become  due  ’till 
the  20th  of  February,  though  January  has  31  days.  See  the 
article  Usance. 

For  more  matter  relating  to  the  negotiating  of  bills  of  ex¬ 
change  in  Holland,  fee  the  article  Amsterdam,  under  the 
province  of  Holland. 

His  Eledoral  Highnefs  of  Saxony’s  moft  gracious  decree,  for 
regulating  the  payment  of  bills  of  exchange,  and  the  time 
of  their  being  due  :  as  well  as  the  method  of  dealing,  by 
way  of  commiffion  or  fadcry,  in  the  city  of  Leipfic. 

Trusty  and  well  beloved  :  We  have  heard  your  humbleinfor- 
mation  andyourdutiful  petition,  fettingforth  what  themerchants 
of  our  city  of  Leipfic  have  propofed,  for  the  fecurity  and  im¬ 
provement  of  their  commerce ;  and  their  earned  defire  to  have 
it  brought  into  the  next  diet,  and  pafled  into  an  Imperial  edid. 
It  being  our  inclination  propirioufly  to  promote  whatever  may 
tend  to  the  advantage  of  commerce  in  this  country  ,  and  we  have 
withal  remarked,  that  the  particularsgiven  in  by  our  merchants, 
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will  fcarce  be  allowed  of  in  all  the  trading  totoris  of  the  holy 
Roman  empire,  or  pafs  for  a  general  rule  in  the  Imperial  de¬ 
cree  :  upon  thefe  confiderations,  we  have  refolved,  as  being 
princes  of  this  country*  and  by  virtue  of  the  power  we  are 
here  inverted  with,  as  well  as  out  of  regard  to  a  dutiful  peti¬ 
tion  of  our  city  of  Leipfic,  lince  printed  to  us,  to  make  a 
particular  a£t  and  order,  upon  the  cafe  above-mentioned. 

In  the  firft  place:  As  for  bills  of  exchange,  and  what  relates 
to  them,  we  continue  them  upon  the  fame  foot,  as  in  our  de¬ 
claration  iflued  forth,  July  21,  1660,  from  the  exprefs  terms 
of  which,  ’tis  evident,  that  bills  drawn  upon  fight,  are  firm 
and  obligatory  upon  the  drawer  or  accepter,  let  him  be  whom 
he  will ;  and  that  not  only  bills  upon  fight,  but  even  thofe 
payable  after  fome  time,  are  of  the  fame  firm  obligation:  and 
that  the  penalties  are  fully  as  fevere  upon  thofe  who  drive  no 
trade,  whether  gentlemen  or  ordinary  perfons,  learned  or  un¬ 
learned,  employed  in  publick  offices  of  diftindtion  or  unem¬ 
ployed,  as  they  are  againft  the  merchants  themfelves. 

In  the  fecond  place,  in  regard  the  merchants  have  hitherto 
complained,  that  the  Nuremberghers  obferve  no  certain  time 
in  returning  home,  and  yet  this  time  of  this  their  uncertain 
return  is  the  period  upon  which  both  the  payment  and  pro- 
terting  the  bills  does  depend  : 

We  therefore  ordain  and  conrtitute,  that,  from  this  day  for¬ 
ward,  Thurfday  in  the  pay-week  fihall  be  the  term  ;  or  if,  in 
the  new  year’s  fair,  the  fair  begins  on  Sunday,  the  fifth  day 
of  the  pay-week  (reckoning,  from  the  day  upon  which  the 
fair  is  prohibited  upon  the  expiratien  of  the  firft  week)  and 
theproteft  of  bills  fhall  pafs  ’till  ten  o’clock  at  night,  but  none 
fhall  be  received  after  that  hour. 

In  the  third  place,  with  reference  to  goods  put  into  the  hands 
of  another  upon  commiffion,  the  fame  cuftom  as  is  obferved 
in  other  trading  towns  fhall  take  place  in  our  town  of  Leip¬ 
fic  :  fo  that  whoever  has  goods  upon  commiffion  to  fell  for 
another,  and  upon  thefe  is  charged  with  bills,  he  has  a  power 
to  refund  his  charges  out  of  the  goods  in  his  hands.  And, 
if  in  cafe  of  bankruptcy  or  otherwife,  fuch  goods  be  at¬ 
tached  or  arrefled,  he  is  only  obliged  to  account  for  the  fur- 
pi  ufage. 

This  we  require  you  to  make  publick,  in  the  ufual  form,  to 
all  traders,  and,  as  much  as  in  you  lies,  to  fee  it  inviolably 
obferved  :  in  the  doing  of  which,  you  will  perform  what  is 
our  will  and  pleafure. 

Given  at  Drefden,  Sept.  4,  1669. 

John  George,  Elector. 

v 

To  our  trufty  and  well-beloved  the  council  of  Leipfic. 

The  regulations  and  ordonnances  of  exchange,  ertablifhed  at 
Bologna  in  Italy. 

I. 

T  he  place  fhall  be  free  to  all  perfons,  both  foreigners  and 
natives,  and  as  well  to  thofe  that  do  not,  as  to  thofe  that  do, 
merchandize ;  fo  that  every  perfon,  of  what  condition  fo- 
cver,  may  give  or  receive  money  in  exchange,  provided  that 
the  exchange  be  real  :  meaning  by  real  exchange,  when  the 
money  is  aftually  paid  in  Bologna,  that  it  may  "be  re-paid  in 
another  place,  according  to  the  contents  of  the  bill  of  ex¬ 
change,  and  that  alfo  the  bill  be  a&uaily  fent  to  the  place 
and  perfon  upon  whom  it  is  drawn,  and  there  be  either  paid 
or  refufed. 

u. 

It  fhall  be  in  every  one's  power,  though  no  merchant,  to  put 
his  money  in  merchants  hands,  and  receive  real  bills  of  ex¬ 
change  for  it;  that  thereby  he  may  have  credit  in  other 
places,  as  its  ufual  elfewhere  in  Italy,  and  out  of  it;  and 
alfo  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  any  perfon  to  give  money  upon  bills 
of  exchange,  and  to  return  fuch  bills  to  the  drawer,  if  the 
buyer  does  not  receive  the  money  he  paid  upon  them. 

HI. 

If  foreigners  fend  foreign  pieces  of  money  for  exchange,  or 
otherwiie,  fuch  money  fhall  remain  free  and  unmolerted  for 
the  ufe  of  thofe  who  fent  it ;  even  though  they  be  excommu¬ 
nicated  by  the  order  of  the  holy  church,  or  be  guilty  of  here- 
fy,  or  treafon,  or  though  they  fhould  be  indebted  to  the  trea- 
f'ury,  fuch  money  fhall  be  left  free  and  unmolerted,  for  the  ufe 
of  the  faid  foreigners,  and  the  fame  fhall  be  underftood  of  mo¬ 
ney  fent  from  other  countries  by  bills  of  exchange,  to  perfons 
of  that  cbaradler  here  *. 

*  This  feems  to  be  no  mean  ftroke  of  policy  in  the  ecclefiaf- 
t  cal  Hate,  in  order  to  render  it  a  kind  of  afylum  for  de- 
linquents  of  all  nations;  and  to  convince  the  world,  that 
even  the  worft  of  crimes  fhall  be  no  rellraint  to  the  drawing 
money  and  people  into  thefe  all-fandtified  territories 

IV. 

Ail  differences  and  difputes  happening  in  this  city,  concern- 
mg  bills  of  exchange,  between  any  perfons  whatfoever,  fhall 
be  decided  and  determined  by  the  confuls  and  merchants 
JF  ^  whom  alone  it  fhall  belong  to  take  cognizance  of 
iuch  fuits  and  differences  ;  nor  fhall  it  be  in  the  power  of  any 
other  judge,  or  judicature,  or  magirtrate  whatfoever,  to  take 
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notice  of,  or  judge,  or  any  other  way,  to  hinder  their  ju  L- 
ment,  or  to  meddle  or  concern  themfelves  in  it,  diredtly  of 
indire&ly,  in  any  manner  whatfoever.  And ’tis  likewife  de¬ 
clared,  that  the  deciding  of  all  fuch  controverfies  lhall  be¬ 
long  to  laid  judicature,  not  only  in  the  firft  trial,  but  alfo  in 
l  r°  ,  fn  aPPea1’  according  to  the  conftitution  and  form  of 
the  fa.d  judicature.  And,  if  any  one  fhould  appeal  to  the 
pope  himfelf,  the  right  of  judgment  fhall  then  devolve  iipori 
thejudgeof  appeals,  and  the  merchant  judges,  and  confuls, 
as  it  is  fpecially  ordained  by  his  holinefs  in  fuch  a  cafe  ;  and 
the  appealer  fhall  be  obliged  to  profecute  his  fuit  beiore  them 
within  a  certain  limited  time,  according  to  the  ftatutes  of 
the  faid  judicature;  or  otherwife  the  appeal  to  be  v0Id  and 
of  no  effea,  and  the  fentence  given  to  be  put  in  execution 
by  the  merchant  judges  and  confuls,  as  if  there  had  been  no 


The  merchants  may  meet  in  the  place  where  the  faid  judi¬ 
cature  fits,  or  any  other  place  which  fhall  be  thought  conve¬ 
nient  for  them,  whither  they  fhall  repair,  and  remain  there 
an  hour  in  the  forenoon,  and  an  hour  in  the  afternoon,  three 
days  a  week,  viz.  Mondays,  Wednefdays,  and  Fridays,  thefe 
not  being  holidays;  and  if  they  be,  that  meeting  fhall  be  kept 
the  day  preceding,  and  there  fhall  be  no  bufinefs  done  amon^ 
merchants  on  holidays. 

VI. 

The  exchanges  muft  be  made  in  gold  crowns  of  good  coin, 
for  all  places  ;  and  all  accounts  and  writings  between  mer¬ 
chants  and  dealers,  foreigners  or  inhabitants,  fhall  be  made 
in  that  fpecie. 

VI F. 

The  ufance  for  paying  bills  of  exchange  fhall  be  as  follows, 
viz. 

To  Rome  and  Genoa,  ten  days  fight. 

To  Milan,  Venice,  Florence,  Pifa,  Lucca,  and  Other  places 
of  Tufcany,  eight  days  fight. 

To  Naples,  fifteen  days  fight. 

To  Palermo,  Meffina,  Bari,  and  other  places  of  Sicily,  one 
month. 

To  Lyons,  Befan^on,  and  Spain,  according  to  the  yearly 
markets. 

To  Paris,  Antwerp,  and  all  the  Netherlands,  two  months. 
To  London  and  the  Levant,  three  months. 

VIII. 

Tnere  fhall  be  paid,  to  the  brokers  who  conclude  the  faid  ex® 
change  contrails,  a  golden  ftyver  for  every  hundred  crowns, 
by  each  party  ;  and  thefe  brokers  fhall  be  approved  and  al¬ 
lowed  by  the  judicature  of  merchants,  and  be  obliged  to  make 
observations,  and  do  every  other  thing,  which  lhall  be  re¬ 
quired  of  them,  according  to  the  difpolition  of  the  ftatutes  of 
the  faid  judicature;  and  they  fhall  keep  a  book,  after  the 
manner  of  a  journal,  wherein  they  fhall  write  from  day  to 
day,  with  their  own  hands,  what  exchange  contrails  they 
conclude,  fetting  down  both  parties,  viz.  the  drawer  and  the 
buyer  of  the  bill,  as  well  as  the  fums  drawn,  and  the  prices 
of  the  exchange,  and  for  what  places :  in  doing  of  which,  if 
any  fail,  in  the  whole  or  in  part,  they  fhall  be  difcharged 
from  their  offices,  and  deprived  of  all  their  fees. 

IX. 

In  cafe  any  bills  of  exchange  drawn  at  Bologna  return  pro- 
tefted,  the  buyer  of  any  fuch  bills  to  whom  it  (ball  be  re¬ 
turned,  immediately  appearing  before  the  judges  and  confuls, 
if  they  be  fitting  at  that  hour,  and  otherwife  before  one  of 
the  notaries  of  the  faid  judicature ;  and,  thefe  demanding 
execution  againft  the  drawer  of  the  faid  bill,  the  faid  judges 
or  confuls,  or  (they  not  fitting), the  faid  notary  without  any 
other  intimation,  or  adding  of  the  drawer,  fhall  prefently  grant 
the  laid  execution,  by  virtue  whereof,  the  creditor  may  with 
a  ferjeant  feize  the  goods  of  a  debtor  for  the  fum  contained 
in  the  bill,  with  the  intereft,  charges,  and  damages,  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  judge  fhall  think  fit. 

And,  in  cafe  any  hinderance  or  delay  fhall  happen  to  the  faid 
execution,  the  faid  ferjeant  fhall  prefently  give  notice  thereof 
to  the  faid  notary,  who  fhall  then  be  obliged  to  give  a  per- 
fonal  order  to  the  creditor  againft  the  debtor,  who,  in  cafe 
of  any  execution  upon  his  goods,  may  appear  before  the 
faid  judges  and  confuls,  anJ  complain,  if  he  thinks  himlelf 
oppreffed,  or  has  any  exception  to  make  againft  the  bill. 
But  he  fhall  not  in  any  manner  be  admitted  to  an  audience, 
’till  he  has  fecured  the  creditors,  although  the  time  of  pay¬ 
ment  be  not  come.  And  in  cafe  a  bill  be  returned  protefted, 
and  he  that  drew  the  bill  be  dead,  the  buyer  may  proceed 
againft  the  goods  of  his  heir,  in  the  fame  manner  as  he 
might  do  againft  his,  if  he  were  living,  though  the  time  li¬ 
mited  by  the  law  for  profecuting  an  heir,  or  making  an  inven¬ 
tory  of  his  goods,  be  not  expired,  as  though  the  heir  be  a 
minor,  who  has  not  yet  got  tutors,  and  notwithftanding  any 
other  reafon  whatfoever.  And  in  cafe  the  time  appointed  by 
the  law  for  the  heirs  to  take  full  poffeffion  of  the  goods  of  the 
decealed,  and  for  making  a  lawful  inventory,  be  expired  be¬ 
fore  the  creditor  appear  to  demand  the  faid  execution,  then 
the  faid  creditor  may  lawfully  draw  bills  of  exchange  for  the 
faid  money,  charges*  &c.  upon  the  faid  heirs,  ’till  he  be 
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j^ully  paid.  And  the  goods  of  all  forts  of  people,  of  vyhat  con¬ 
dition foever,  even  though  they  be  magnates  to  whom 
proteft,  or  a  non-accepted  bill,  {hall  be  returned,  m..y 
ftall,  at  the  requeft  of  the  creditor,  be  feized  for  the  paying 
or  fecuring  of  the  payment  of  the  creditor’s  money,  before  the 
faid  iudcre,  conful,  or  notary,  as  is  faid  before,  notwithftand- 
ing  all  laws,  cuftoms,  ftatutes,  and  privileges,  to  the  contrary. 

Xi 

And  becaufe  it  fometimes  happens,  that  fome  who  lay  out 
money  upon  exchange,  do  it  with  a  furety,  who  fub  cri  ej 
the  fecond  or  third  bill,  as  it  is  cuftomary  in  many  places; 
it  is  hereby  declared,  that,  if  the  firft  bill  be  refufed  an  re 
turned  protefted,  the  creditor  may  as  well  demand  his  money 
of  the  fubfcribers  of  the  fecond  or  third  bill,  as  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  who  hath  drawn  it,  as  he  {hall  think  fit ;  and  the  fore- 
mentioned  execution  to  be  awarded  againft  the  principal,  may 
alfo  be  awarded  againft  the  furety,  any  law  or  cultoin  for¬ 
merly  in  ufe,  to  the  contrary,  notwithftanding. 

XL  . 

No  prefcription  (hall  be  of  force,  nor  no  other  exception  be 
admitted  againft  true  and  real  bills  of  exchange  ;  and  all  tri¬ 
als  of  that  nature  {hall  befpeedily  decided,  without  any  arti¬ 
ficial  delay,  hindrance,  or  interruption  of  the  procefs. 

XII. 

Bills  of  exchange  being  drawn  upon  Bologna,  and  refufed  to 
jbe  accepted,  the  bearer  thereof  may  caufe  a  proteft  to  be 
made  for  all  charges,  damages,  and  interefts,  againft  the  per- 
fon  or  perfons  refufing  to  accept  them ;  and  in  cafe  fuch  per- 
fon  or  perfons  be  abfent,  and  no  opportunity  can  be  found  to 
make  a  perfonal  proteft,  it  may  be  made  by  a  notary,  at  the 
houfe  of  the  party  or  parties  who  {hould  accept  it;  and  the 
time  of  payment  being  come,  and  payment  made,  the  proteft 
may  be  delivered  to  the  payer. 

XIII. 

No  acceptation  of  bills  drawn  upon  Bologna  fhall  be  valid, 
except  they  be  accepted  by  him  who  is  to  pay  the  money,  and 
not  by  an  agent,  friend,  or  book-keeper,  except  fuch  per¬ 
fons  have  a  fufficient  procuration  :  in  which  cafe,  all  traders 
fhall  be  obliged  to  give  notice  to  the  fuperintendant  of  the 
court-merchant,  of  all  perfons  that  are  fo  appointed,  to  fatisfy 
their  bills,  and  for  the  time  they  are  to  continue  in  that  fta- 
tion,  which  the  faid  fuperintendant  muft  enter  in  a  record 
kept  for  that  purpofe. 

XIV. 

Bills  upon  other  men  being  thus  accepted,  by  perfons  quali¬ 
fied  as  above,  the  faid  perfon  fhall  be  obliged  to  pay  the  mo¬ 
ney  in  due  time,  and  the  bearers  of  fuch  bills  fhall  be  no 
■ways  prejudiced  by  fuch  acceptations,  fo  that  they  may  not 
aft.  againft  all  fuch  perfons  as  are  in  any  manner  bound  in  the 
faid  exchange,  but  final!  be  allowed  to  proceed  againft  any 
one  concerned  in  the  faid  bill,  as  they  think  fit,  and  that  as 
\ve!l  for  the  principal  fum,  as  for  the  charges,  damages,  and 
intereft. 

XV. 

If  it  happen,  that  after  the  accepting  of  any  bill  the  accepter 
breaks,  and  by  that  means  the  bill  remains  unpaid,  the  bearer 
thereof  duly  entering  his  proteft,  the  drawer  {hall  be  obliged 
to  refund  to  him  the  principal,  as  well  as  the  intereft,  da¬ 


mages, 


and  charges. 


XVI. 


No  attorney  fhall  be  allowed  to  appear  in  the  court-merchant, 
except  only  in  cafes  in  which  it  is  ordained  by  the  ftatutes  of 
the  laid  judicature  of  merchants,  in  the  article  concerning 
bills  of  exchange,  and  with  the  conditions  and  reftridtions 
contained  in  the  faid  article,  concerning  the  faid  attornies, 
and  no  otherwife. 

XVII. 

And  in  cafe  there  {hould  happen  any  differences  concerning 
the  faid  bill  of  exchange,  not  mentioned  in  thefe  articles, 
they  muft  be  determined  by  the  judge  and  confuls  of  the  faid 
judicature,  or  by  the  greateft  number  of  them.  But,  in  all 
the  cafes  above-faid,  they  muft  a<ft,  proceed,  give  fentence, 
and  execute,  according  to  the  contents  of  thefe  articles,  and 
not  according  to  the  tnftitutions  of  the  faid  judicature  con¬ 
cerning  exchanges,  as  far  as  they  are  contrary  to,  or  differ 
from,  thefe  articles  ;  but  otherwife  the  faid  inftitution  to  re¬ 
main  in  their  full  force  and  virtue,  as  well  concerning  bills  of 
exchange,  as  concerning  common  writings,  and  all  other 
things  whatfoever,  treating  of  the  power  or  jurifdi£iion  of  the 
judges,  confuls,  &c.  any  former  law,  ufe,  practice,  or  cuftom 
to  the  contrary,  notwithftanding. 

Remarks. 

0 

In  the  firft  part  of  this  article  of  Bills  of  exchange,  I  have 
£',ver!  \  'cr'es  authenticated  cafes  relating  thereunto, 

which  have  been  adjudged  in  our  courts  of  law  in  England  ; 
and  which,  being  maturely  confidered,  will  enable  a  think¬ 
ing  man  to  make  a  good  judgment  upon  any  other  occurren- 
ces  that  re  ate  to  this  Important  topic.  For  not  only  ftmilar, 
but  difiimilar  cafes  are  determined  by  the  due  application  of 
thofe  general  maxims  of  reafon  and  law,  whereupon  thefe 
prior  adjudged  cafes  have  been  grounded. 

$ 
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Sometimes,  indeed,  it  has  fell  out,  that  what  has  been  law  id 
the  opinion  of  fome  judges,  is  not  fo  in  that  of  their  fucceflors  5 
but  this  I  am  inclined  to  think,  has  been  but  in  very  few 
cafes  ;  and  that  in  fuch  which  have  been  very  delicate  and 
complicated,  and  wherein  they  have  not  been  exactly  paral¬ 
lel,  and  tallied  in  all  circumftances  :  and,  where  this  hap¬ 
pens,  there  is  the  fame  reafon  why  our  judges  {hould  differ 
from  one  another,  and  even  from  themfelves,  as  that  they 
{hould  accord,  when  it  happens  otherwife. 

It  is  this  difference  in  the  circumftances  of  cafes,  which  has 
rendered  the  reports  of  law  fo  voluminous;  but  this  is  un¬ 
avoidable,  as  neceffarily  arifing  from  that  infinite  variety  of 
tranfactions  among  mankind.  But  it  is  certainly  more  to  the 
fecurity  of  property  to  have  all  pre-determined  cafes  authen¬ 
tically  reported,  for  the  guidance  of  fucceeding  courts  of  ju¬ 
dicature,  than  not;  and  not  to  leave  them  unrefttained,  and 
to  a  ft  arbitrarily,  without  any  regard  to  thofe  reafons  and 
principles  of  law  of  their  predeceffors,  which  have  flood  the 
teft  of  ages.  It  is  more  to  the  benefit  of  fociety  to  bear  with 
voluminous  laws,  and  even  thofe  which  may  fometimes 
clafti,  than  to  be  governed  only  by  the  uncontroulable  will  of 
judges,  who  have  not  always  proved  incorruptible. 

Moreover,  although  fome  have  been  wont  to  think,  that  our 
law,  being  fo  voluminous,  occafions  it  to  be  more  expenfive, 
yet  I  apprehend  this  to  be  a  vulgar  error ;  for,  where  cafes 
are  fo  faithfully  and  equitably  reported,  as  in  England,  a  man 
of  fenfe,  though  not  bred  to  the  law,  who  attentively  and 
impartially  confults  thofe  reports,  may  himfeif  form  a  good 
judgment  in  moft  cafes,  whether  he  is  in  the  wrong  or  the 
right  in  going  to  law:  which  {hews,  that  the  more  law  cafes 
there  are  properly  reprefented,  or,  if  you  pleafe,  the  more  vo¬ 
luminous  the  law  is  in  this  refpeeb,  the  lefs  tedious,  the  lefs 
expenfive,  and  what  is  ftill  more  defirable,  it  is  rendered  the 
lefs  precarious,  and  the  lefs  dependent  on  arbitrary  will.  The 
ftatute-law  of  England,  it  is  true,  is  voluminous,  and  per¬ 
haps  ufelefsly  fo,  and  often  inconfiftent  with  the  common  law : 
but,  as  our  judges  are  the  proper  conftruefters  of  thefe  ftatutes, 
it  is  obfervable,  that  where  any  doubt  arifes,  with  regard  to 
the  fenfe  of  a  ftatute,  they  judge  of  it  by  the  tenor  of  the 
common  law :  and,  in  matters  of  law,  it  is  more  for  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  fubjeft,  that  Weftminfter-hall  {hould,  in  this 
refpedf,  controul  St  Stephen’s  chapel,  than  the  latter  the  for¬ 
mer;  for,  otherwife,  the  ftatutes  which  do  not  always  qua¬ 
drate  with  the  fenfe  and  fpirit  of  the  law,  would  fubvert  a 
great  part  of  it,  and  render  all  reported  cafes  ufelefs  to  pofte- 
rity ;  and  every  new  judge  might  have  it  in  his  power  to  make 
new  laws,  whereby  we  {hould  have  no  laws  certain  at  all. 

In  regard  to  Scotland,  likewife,  1  have  given  fome  curious 
cafes  relating  to  bills  of  exchange,  which  will  ferve  as  a  guide 
in  many  other  refpe&s;  for,  in  order  to  enter  into  the  rea¬ 
fon  of  thefe  adjudications,  they  are  fupported  by  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  thofe,  who  are  allowed  to  have  wrote  the  beft  on  the 
fubjeift,  according  to  the  eftablifhed  cuftoms  of  the  principal 
trading  nations  in  Europe. 

The  regulations  and  edids  of  France,  Holland,  the  great  ci¬ 
ties  of  Hamburgh,  Francfort,  Leipfic,  Augfburgh,  and  Bo¬ 
logna,  muft  convey  an  idea  of  the  care  which  they  have  judged 
neceflary,  in  order  duly  to  apprize  traders  of  the  laws  and  cuf¬ 
toms  they  are  obliged  to  regard,  in  thefe  kind  of  negotiations. 
But,  befides  the  laws  and  ufages  which  are  peculiar  to  parti¬ 
cular  nations  and  great  trading  cities,  in  regard  to  matters  of 
this  nature,  there  are  fundamental  principles  and  maxims  of 
reafon,  whereupon  thofe  peculiar  laws  and  cuftoms  ought  to 
be  grounded  ;  and  thefe  cannot  be  too  well  underftood"  both 
by  traders  and  lawyers:  and  thofe  fhort  circular  letters,  or 
orders,  given  by  bankers  and  trading  people  to  furnifh  to 
others  certain  fums  of  money,  are  of  fuch  ufe  and  advantage 
to  trade,  that  it  cannot  be  carried  on  without  them ;  feeing  in 
many  nations  the  exporting  of  money  is  prohibited  under  fe- 
vere  penalties;  in  others  no  money  is  current  but  their  own, 
and  all  foreign  coin  reputed  bullion  :  fo  that  bills  feem  to  be 
the  only  expedient  left  to  merchants  for  drawing  their  effe&s 
out  of  foreign  countries,  from  perfons  indebted  to  them,  up¬ 
on  the  yearly  ballance  of  trade;  and  no  one  would  fend  their 
merchandize  to  a  place  from  whence,  when  they  are  fold,  he 
has  no  means  to  bring  home  the  value,  or  cannot  do  it  with¬ 
out  an  extraordinary  rifque. 

Many  great  men,  both  lawyers  and  divines,  have  wrote  up¬ 
on  this  fubjedl ;  but  what  the  ancients  wrote,  when  the  ex¬ 
change  was  but  in  it  s  infancy,  imperfeeft,  and  lefs  known, 
does  not  fuit  with  the  modern  conftitution  of  it,  as  novv  re¬ 
fined  and  improved.  And  later  authors,  what  with  their  ufe¬ 
lefs  niceties  and  unintelligible  different  notions  about  the  na¬ 
ture  and  lawfulnefs  of  it;  and  their  fanciful  divifions  and  fub- 
divifions ;  inftead  of  clearing  up  tKe  matter,  they  have  only 
perplexed  and  confounded  it. 

Among  the  Italians  that  have  wrote  upon  exchange,  Sigif- 
mund  Scaccia,  and  Raphael  deTurri,  are  the  chief :  whom 
Jo.  Gaitus,  J.  Marquhardus,  Fra.  Stypmannus,  Car.  Ant. 
de  Luca,  Jofeph  Giballinus,  Van  Lewen,  and  others  of  feverzl 
nations,  have  but  copied  after.  rl  he  works  of  thefe  leading 
authors  abound  with  learned  fubtilty,  and  whimfical  fcholaftic 
queftions,  but  are  {hamefully  defective  in  material  things, 
founded  on  the  plain  nature  of  commerce.  Many  .of  the  de- 

cifions 
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cifions  of  the  Rota?  of  Genoa  are  upon  points  of  little  import 
to  us.  The  decifions  of  Portugal,  collected  by  Anton,  di 
Ganim  ;  thofc  of  the  fupreme  courts  of  Holland  and  Flanders, 
Compiled  by  Neoftadius  and  Chriftineus ;  and  the  Refponfa  jurif- 
confultorum  Hollandiae,  touch  upon  bills  of  exchange  but  fel- 
dom,  and  with  relation  only  to  particular  cafes.  In  the  whole 
Journal  du  Palais,  which  is  a  collection  in  nine  volumes  'of 
the  decifions  of  all  the  parliament  and  fovereign  judicatures 
in  France,  for  many  years,  there  are  not  above  three  or  four 
decifions  relating  to  bills  of  exchange  :  the  reafon  whereof  is, 
becaufe,  in  all  the  trading  towns  of  France,  efiablifhed  courts- 
merchants  take  cognizance  of  differences  between  perfons  of 
that  profefilon,  in  a  fummary  manner,  except  where  the  in¬ 
tervening  of  fome  nice  points  of  law  render  merchants  in¬ 
competent  judges,  which  are  carried  before  the  parliament. 
Such  courts  for  determining  differences  arifing  upon  matters 
of  commerce  are  alfo  ereCted  in  moft  other  trading  nations  in 
Europe,  though  there  is  no  fuch  judicature  as  yet  in  Britain. 
Phis  matter  was  but  of  late  well  underftood  by  lawyers:  for, 
in  deciding  controverftes  of  this  nature,  the  advice  of  mer¬ 
chants  was  frequently  taken  and  followed ;  and  even  few  of 
thofe  have  a  right  notion  of  it.  The  French  lawyers  never 
much  applied  thenifelves  to  treat  of  it.  M.  Marefhal,  1625, 
publifhed  Un  traite  de  Change  &  Rechange,  &  Banqueroutes, 
crammed  with  citations  of  laws  and  d'oCtors ;  but  he  runs  over 
bills  fo  fuperficially  and  diforderly,  that  it  is  more  than  likely 
he  was  but  little  acquainted  with  the  fubjedt.  Clerac,  1695, 
printed  another  T  raite  de  Change,  to  as  little  purpofe.  Sieur 
Jacques  Savary,  though  he  excels  the  other  two  in  his  Par- 
fait  Negociant,  handies  the  argument  fo  meanly,  that  it  is 
plain  he  never  weat  to  the  root  of  it.  E’Art  des  lettres  de 
Change,  par  Monfieur  Jacques  du  Puy,  illuflrates  the  nature 
of  an  exchange  contract,  and  contains  fome  principles  for  de¬ 
ciding  queflions  of  this  kind  :  but,  as  that  author  hath  fome 
good  things,  fo  he  is  chargeable  with  many  material  defedls, 
and  is  far  from  anfwering  the  title  of  his  works.  The  French 
edift  of  commerce,  1673,  regulates  and  decides  only  the 
more  ordinary  cafes.  Sam.  Ricard’s  Traite  general  du  com¬ 
merce,  has  many  ufeful  practical  things;  yet  thefe  are  only 
touched  as  a  merchant,  but  does  not  cafe  the  matter,  or  dip 
into  the  point  of  law.  Marius’s  Advice  concernino-’Bills  of 
Exchange,  and  Malines,  are  as  flat  and  heavy  as  they  are  in¬ 
judicious.  Scarlet’s  Stile  of  Exchanges  is  but  an  undigefted 
collection  of  incoherent  rules  and  aphorifms,  and  blended  with 
inconfiftencies.  WyfTel  Styl  tot  Amfterdam,  or  the  courfe 
of  exchange  at  Amfterdam,  which,  though  it  contains  feve- 
ral  things  touching  the  particular  cuftoms  in  Holland,  is  but 
a  rhapfody  of  tautologies  and  fuperfluous  matter.  Molloy’s 
de  Jure  Maritimo  k  Navali  has  but  one  chapter  on  bills  of 
exchange,  wherein  there  are  not  many  cafes,  nor  are  thofe 
given  fo  fully  as  to  be  fatisfadtorily  underftood ;  and  in¬ 
deed,  cafes  without  the  effential  circumftances,  and  plead’ings 
are  of  little  avail.  6  ’ 

It  was  necefiary,  therefore,  we  apprehend,  for  the  u^e  of  the 
traders  of  this  nation  in  particular,  to  colled  a  number  of  fe- 
led  cafes  with  all  their  pleadings,  by  means  of  which,  as 
before  obferved,  a  very  good  judgment  may  be  made  of  many 
others,  which  may  not  quadrate  in  all  their  circumftances. 
The  laws  of  exchange  are  univerfcl,  as  well  as  particular. 
The  former  are  thole  edabhlhed  by  the  common  content  of 
all  nations,  called  i  he  cuftoms  of  merchants,  which  are  every¬ 
where  in  force.  The  latter  are  the  peculiar  laws  of  exchange 
that  obtain  in  feveral  countries,  by  ftatute  or  cuftom.  But 
though  there  are  fome  fpecial  differences  of  formality,  as  we 
have  feen,  in  the  management  of  it  in  different  places,  yet 
the  common  law  of  exchange  is  much  the  fame  every- where 
all  nations  having  concurred,  as  much  as  poffible,  to  encou¬ 
rage  this  advantageous  commerce,  and  to  free  it  of  all  incum¬ 
brances  which  might  interrupt  it’s  progrefs :  fo  that  there 
does  not  feem  to  be  great  reafon  for  the  diftindion  frequently 
made  between  the  cuftom  of  merchants  and  the  analogy  of 
our  law,  as  it  thefe  often  clafhed  and  interfered  ;  fince  no¬ 
thing  merits  the  denomination  of  a  merchant-cuftom  but 

tf  ner  ly  f tains?  *  apud  0mnes  Per  obfervatur, 
abflxaded  from  the  evil  and  municipal  cuftoms  of  particula? 

of  merchants1  ^  £°°  obtruded  for  the  cuftom 

I! aTeu  n  f°,eXamy  obferved  in  SP^n  as 

in  England  France  and  Holland.  In  England  the  law  pays 
due  regard  to  the  cuftom  of  merchants.  Inland  bills  and  pro- 
miflary  notes  we  have  feen,  are  privileged  by  ftatute;  concern- 

bv%ral  edad0inJrTe5  C3refUl  Pr°Vlf,0n’  WC  £nd’  ism*de 

by  royal  ed  ids  and  ordinances,  particularly  that  of  Lewis  XIV 
anno  i673._  In  Scotland,  all  bills  of  exchange,  whether  in- 
and  or  foreign,  have  the  fame  force  by  pofitive  law  *,  though 

nols  innf°  I T  aVrhe  f fenCh  °r  EnSHfh  t0  P ro m idaTy 
notes.  In  feveral  places  of  Italy,  as  Bologna,  the  rules  of  ex¬ 
changes  are  eftablifhed  by  law  and  ordinances,  and  in  others 
bv  immemorial  pradice,  or  local  cuftom.  The  more  con- 

A  t/adrln?  ^U1CS  of  Germany,  as  Hamburgh,  Frankfort 
Augfburgh,  Leipfick,  as  we  havefhewn,  have  alfo  their  parti- 

^ce  tberart?dp  ^  t0  bi,Is  of  change, 

oce  the  articles  Exchange  and  Acceptance.  b 

'  Aft  20.  par.  3.  Char.  II.  Aft  36.  fe/T.  6.  par.  K.  W. 
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perfon,  containing  an  account  of  the  goods  which  the  mafter 
ha  reretved  °„  board  fr„m  that  or  other  r 

Ztin d  “n,dClr  V"’  a!  the  P>««.  f-  a 

(bin.  f.ili  '  .b  '  pencil  fob  the  word  connoiflement  for 
(a  DojiVr.fhV  W  al'u  !P-7  tey  pabec  dc  chargement 
MadieorLln  S)  fpeak  °f 

According  to  the  ordinance  of  the  marine,  dr  navy  irt 

bnfs  of  Sn6  ln  AtaUgUt\  Jr8l>  tiL  2 •  °f  tbe  third  b°°k,  the 
bills  of  lading  ought  to  be  figned  by  the  mafter,  0r  the  cap- 

merchant,  and  muft  contain  an  account  of  thi  quality  and 

quantity  of  the  merchandizes,  the  marks  and  numbers  of  the 

bales,  chefts,  or  parcels ;  the  name  of  the  merchant  whd 

-  ipped  them,  that  of  the  perfon  to  whom  they  are  to  be  de- 

jvered,  or  to  whom  they  are  configned ;  the  place  from  whence 

ie  fhip  fails,  that  where  the  goods  are  to  be  landed,  the  name 

of  the  mafter,  that  of  the  fhip,  and  the  price  agreed  upon  for 

freight  or  carriage.  °  r 

Eacn  bill  of  lading  muft  be  made  treble,  one  for  the  merchant 
who  leads  the  goods;  another  to  be  fent  to  the  perfon  to  whom 
the  goods  are  configned,  at  the  place  where  they  are  to  be 

c  u  A.-  tbe  tbbd  to  rernain  m  the  hands  of  the  mafter 
or  the  fhip,  or  of  the  cap-merchant. 

Four- and -twenty  hours  after  the  goods  have  been  put  on  board 
the  fhip,  the  merchants  are  obliged  to  prefent  the  bills  of  la- 
mg  to  the  mafter,  for  him  to  figrt  them,  and  to  furnifn  him 
wit  the  acquittal,  or  difeharge,  of  their  merchandizes,  upon 
pain  of  paying  the  intereft  of  the  delay. 

The  favors,  commiffioners,  and  others,  who  receive  the  mer¬ 
chandizes  mentioned  in  the  bills  of  lading,  are  obliged  to  give 
receipts  for  them  to  the  matters  who  require  them,  upon  pain 

of  paying  all  cofts,  damages,  and  interefts,  even  thofe  incurred 

by  the  delay. 

When  the<e  happens  to  be  any  difference  in  the  feveral  bills 
of  lading  of  the  fame  merchandize,  that  which  is  in  the  maf¬ 
ter  s  hands  is  to  be  credited,  if  it  was  filled  up  with  the  mer¬ 
chant  s  own  hand,  or  with  that  of  his  faCtor;  and  that  which 
is  in  the  merchant’s  poffeffion  ought  to  be  followed,  if  it  was 
filled  up  by  the  matter’s  own  hand. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  a  bill  of  lading  is  ufed  only,  when 
the  merchandizes  fent  on  board  a  fhip  are  but  part  of  the 
cargo  ;  for,  when  a  merchant  loads  a  whole  veffel  for  his  own 
perlonal  account,  the  deed  paffed  between  him  and  the  mafter 
or  owner  of  the  fhip,  is  called  Charter-Party  See  that 
article. 

That  the  reader  may  the  better  underftand  what  has  been  ob¬ 
ferved  above,  it  was  thought  proper  to  infert  in  this  place,  the 
three  following  models,  or  forms,  of  bills  of  lading;  the  firft 
as  is  ufed  by  the  french,  the  fecond  by  the  Dutch,  and  the 
third  by  the  Engljfb. 

In  order  to  diftinguifh  what  is  printed  from  what  is  left  blank 
in  the  printed  forms  to  be  filled  up  by  the  parties  concerned, 
we  fha,l  fet  down  in  the  following  forms  what  is  printed,  in  a 
Roman  letter,  and  what  is  written  in  the  blanks  in  Italics. 

The  form  of  a  French  Bill  of  Lading. 

Jefus  Maria  Jofeph.  At  Marfeilles  the  ph  of  March  • 
J743,  were  loaded  in  the  name  of  God,  and  of  good 
fafety,  at  the  port  and  harbour  of  this  city,  by  Mr  Charles 
for  the  account  of  Mr  Jfabeau,  on  board  the  Jhip  called 
the  St  John  the  Baptljl ,  commanded  by  Captain  James 
Rebutty,  to  carry  and  bring,  with  God’s  help,  to  Havre 
de  Grace,  and  deliver  to  Mr  Pinant,  merchant,  or  to  his 
affigns,  the  merchandizes  hereafter  mentioned,  to  wit, 
l .  I  fay,  two  tuns  of  wine,  containing  eight  miller  dies,  no . 

2;  further,  2.  I  fay,  two  bales  9/  old  Flanders  ta- 
peftries,  directed  to  Mr .  Ifabeau ;  which  abovefaid  mer¬ 
chandizes  have  been  fhipped  on  board  the  Laid  fhip  well- 
conditioned,  and  marked  with  the  mark  gs  per  margin  ; 
for  which,  when  delivered  by  God’s  afliftance  at  the  faid 
Havre  de  Grace,  without  any  thing  being  wetted  or 
fpoiled,  (hall  be  paid  by  the  faid  Sieur  Pinant ,  or  his 
agent,  for  freight,  three  f core  and  ffteen  livres  per  tun, 
containing  fourteen  miller  olles  of  this  city  fr  the  wine,  and 
fx  livres  for  the  two  bales  of  tapejlry,  &c. 

Signed  Germ  a,  &c. 

The  form  of  a  Dutch  Bill  of  Lading 

O 

I  Charles  Piquet,  mafter  under  God  of  the  veffel  Called 
the  St  Ann,  lying  at  prefent  at  anchor  before  Rotter¬ 
dam,  in  order  to  fail  with  the  firft  fair  wind  (which 
God  fhall  fend)  to  the  city  of  St  Vallery,  where  mv 
true  unloading  is  to  be  made;  confefs  to  have  received 
on  boarii  my  faid  veffel  between  decks,  of  you  Mr 
William  Hennequin  the  following  merchandizes, 
PL  marked  and  numbered  with  the  fame  mark  and 
JNo.  1.  number  as  per  margin;  the  whole  dry,  and  well  con- 
ditioned  :  namely,  one  ba'e ,  containing  fix  half  pieces 
of  wodin  cloth-,  which  merchandizes  I  promife  to  de- 
n  er  to  Meffieuis  Aiiatfes  and  Angu.eux ,  or  to  their 
commiflioner,  fafior,  or  agent,  the  dangers  and  ac¬ 
cidents  of  the  fea  only  excepted.  And  Vor  the  per¬ 
formance 
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formance  of  what  is  here  faid  I  have  bound,  by  thefe 
nrefents,  my  perfon,  my  goods,  and  my  faid  flnp, 
freight  and  tackle,  and  (hewing  to  me  one  of  thefe  bills 
of  lading,  and  paying  to  me  for  freight  of  the  faid 
merchandizes  the  fum  o i  five  guilders,  over  and  above 
the  cuftomary  average  and  duties.  In  witnefs  of  the 
truth  of  which  I  have  figned,  with  my  own  fign  ma¬ 
nual,  three  bills  of  lading,  of  the  fame  tenor,  of  which 
one  being  performed,  the  others  (hall  remain  of  no 
value.  Done  at  Rotterdam ,  the  \$ib  of  September , 
1743. 

Signed  Charles  Piquet. 


The  form  of  an  Englilh  Bill  of  Lading. 

N.  B,  That  the  words  between  [  J  are  blanks  filled  up. 
Shipped  by  the  grace  of  God,  in  good  order,  and  well- 
conditioned,  by  [F.  C.  of  London,  merchant]]  in  and 
upon  the  good  (hip  called  [Mermaid]  whereof  is  maf- 
ter,  under  God,  for  this  prefent  voyage  [N.  O.  ] 
mariner,  and  now  riding  at  anchor  [in  the  port  of 
London]  and  by  God’s  grace  bound  for  Leghorn  in 
Italy  ;  to  fay  [one  bale  of  woollen  cloth,  one  calk  of 
A  tin  in  blocks,  and  one  cade  of  refined  fugar,  contents, 
»  “l  See.  as  per  invoice]  being  marked  and  numbered  as  in 
F-C  the  margin,  and  are  to  be  delivered  in  the  like  good 
■iiir  order,  and  well-conditioned,  at  the  aforefaid  port  of 
_/S\.  [Leghorn]  (the  danger  of  the  fea  only  excepted)  un- 
No.  1,  to  [Mr  P.  R.  merchant  there]  or  to  his  affigns,  he  or 
2,  3.  they  paying  freight  for  the  faid  good  [two  dollars  and 
a  half  per  100  weight  for  the  tin,  and  one  dollar  and  a 
half  per  doth]  with  primage  and  average  accuftomed. 
In  witnefs  whereof  the  matter,  or  purfer  of  the  faid 
(hip,  hath  affirmed  to  [three]  bills,  one  of  which  being 
accomplilhed  the  other  [two]  to  (land  void.  And  fo 
God  fend  the  good  (hip  to  her  defired  port  in  fafety. 
Amen.  Dated  in  [London  the  4th  day  of  January, 
1752.I  Infides  and  contents  unknown  to 

N.  O. 

Evans  verfus  Martlett. 


Tf  goods  by  bills  of  lading  are  configned  to  A,  A  is  the  owner, 
and  mutt  bring  the  a&ion  againft  the  matter  of  the  (hip,  if 
they  are  loft.  But  if  they  be  fpecial,  to  be  delivered  to  A,  to 
the  ufe  of  B,  B  ought  to  bring  the  aftion.  But  if  the  bill  be 
general  to  A,  and  the  invoice  only  (hews  that  they  are  upon 
the  account  of  B,  A  ought  always  to  bring  the  action,  for  the 
property  is  in  him,  and  B  has  only  a  truft,  per  totam  curiam. 
And  per  Holt,  chief-juftice,  the  afiignee  of  a  bill  of  lading 
has  fuch  a  property  as  that  he  may  affign  it  over.  And 
ShowTer  faid,  that  it  had  been  adjudged  fo  in  the  Exchequer. 
Lord  Raym.  271. 

Bill  of  Parcels,  is  an  account  given  by  the  feller  to  the  buyer, 
containing  the  particulars  of  all  the  forts  and  prices  of  the 
goods  bought.  ' 

O  O 

Bill  of  Sale,  is  a  folemn  contrail,  under  feal,  whereby  a  man 
pafies  the  right,  or  intereft,  that  he  has  in  goods  and  chatties ; 
for  if  a  man  promifes,  or  gives  any  chatties,  without  valuable 
confideration,  or  without  delivering  poffeffion,  this  alters  no 
property,  becaufe  it  is  nudum  paftum,  unde  non  oritur  aifio  ; 
but,  if  a  man  fells  goods  by  deed  under  feal  duly  executed, 
this  alters  the  property  between  the  parties,  though  there  be 
no  confideration,  or  no  delivery  of  poffeffion,  becaufe  a  man 
is  expofed  to  deny  his  own  deed,  or  affirm  any  thing  contrary 
to  the  manifeft  folemnity  of  contra&ing. 

But  what  is  chiefly  to  be  confidered  under  this  head,  is  the 
ftatute  of  13  Eliz.  cap.  5.  by  which  it  is  ena&ed,  ‘  That  all 
‘  fraudulent  conveyances  of  lands,  &c.  goods  and  chatties,  to 

*  avoid  the  debtor  duty  of  another,  (hall  (as  againft  the  party 
‘  only,  whofe  debt,  or  duty,  is  fo  endeavoured  to  be  avoided) 

*  be  utterly  void,  except  grants  made  bona  fide,  and  on  a 
‘  good  (which  is  conftrued  a  valuable)  confideration.’  And  by 
the  latter  claufe  of  that  ftatute  it  is  provided,  *  That  all  par- 

*  ties  to  fuch  fraudulent  conveyance,  who,  being  privy  there- 

*  onto,  (hall  wittingly  juftify  the  fame  to  be  done  bona  fide, 

*  and  on  good  confideration ;  or  (hall  alien  or  affign  any  lands, 
‘  leafe,  or  goods,  fo  to  them  conveyed  as  aforefaid,  (hall  for- 
‘  feit  one  year  s  value  of  the  lands,  leafe,  rent  common,  or 
‘  other  profit  out  of  the  fame,  and  the  whole  value  of  the 
‘  goods;  and,  being  thereof  convidled,  (hall  fuffer  half  a 
‘  year’s  impriforiment  without  bail,  the  forfeiture  to  be  di- 

*  vided  between  the  queen  and  the  party  grieved.’ 

For  the  explanation  of  this  ftatute  the  following  cafes  may 
ferve. 


A  being  indebted  to  B  in  400  1.  and  to  C  in  200  1.  C  brim 
debt  againft  him,  and,  hanging  the  writ,  A  being  poffeffed 
goods  and  chatties  to  the  value  of  300  1.  makes  a  fecret  coi 
veyance  ot  them  all,  without  exception,  to  B,  in  fatisfa 
tion  of  his  debt  ;  but,  notwithftanding,  continues  in  poffe 
ion  of  them,  and  fells  fome  of  them,  and,  others  of  them  b 
ing  iheep,  he  fets  a  mark  on;  and  refolved,  that  it  was 
fraudulent  gift  and  faie,  within  the  aforefaid  ftatute,  at 
(had  not  prevent  C  of  his  execution  for  his  juft  debt;  f 
though  fuch  (ale  hath  one  of  the  qualifications  required  by  ti 
itacutc,  being  made  to  a  creditor,  for  his  juft  debt,  and,  coi 
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fequently,  0Y1  a  valuable  confideration  ;  yet  it  wants  the  outer , , 
for  the  owner’s  continuing  in  pofieffion  is  a  fixed  and  un¬ 
doubted  character  of  a  fraudulent  conveyance,  becaufe  the 
pofieffion  is  the  only  indicium  of  the  property  of  a  chattel, 
and,  therefore,  this  (ale  is  not  made  bona  fide.  3  Co.  80. 
Mo’.  638.  2  Bulft.  226.  Twine’s  cafe. 

Upon  the  fame  reafons  the  following  cafe  turns  :  A  is  indebted 
to  five  feveral  perfons,  to  the  fum  of  20  1.  cadi,  and  having 
croods  to  the  value  of  20  1.  makes  a  gift  of  them  to  one  of 
The  five,  in  fatisfaclion  of  his  debt,  but  upon  this  fecret  truft 
between  them,  that  the  grantee,  in  compaffion  to  his  circum- 
ftances,  (hould  deal  favourably  with  him,  in  permitting  him, 
or  fome  other  for  him,  to  ufe  and  pofiefs  the  faid  goods, 
paying  this  creditor,  as  he  was  able,  and  could  afford  it,  the 
laid  debt  of  20  1.  and  refolved  to  be  a  fraudulent  conveyance 
and  deed  of  fale.  3  Co.  81.  Mo.  639. 

So  in  thaj  cafe,  if  A  makes  a  bill  of  (ale  of  all  his  goods,  in 
confideration  of  blood  and  natural  affection  to  his  fon,  or 
one  of  his  relations,  it  is  a  void  conveyance  in  refpett  of  cre¬ 
ditors  ;  for  the  confiderations  of  blood,  &c.  which  are  made 
the  motives  of  this  gift,  are  efteemed  in  their  nature  inferior 
to  valuable  confiderations,  which  are  neceflarily  required  in 
fuch  fales  by  13  Eliz.  cap.  5.  and  this  is  a  conftrudlion  fuit- 
able  to  the  drifted  rules  of  equity  ;  for,  if  confiderations  of 
blood  or  natural  affeftion  were  allowed  to  be  of  equal  dignity 
with,  or  to  come  under  the  notion  of,  valuable  confiderations 
required  by  this  ftatute,  then  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  any 
debtor,  by  fuch  conveyances  of  his  perfonal  eftate  to  his 
kindred,  to  build  a  family,  upon  a  conduft  to  his  creditors, 
which  carries  in  it  all  the  drains  of  injuftice  and  collufive 
dealing :  moreover,  there  is  a  ftrong  preemption  that  fuch 
fales  to  relations  are  conftantly  attended  with  a  fecret  truft: 
and  perfonal  confidence  of  recovering  part  of  the  goods  to 
the  vender,  for  his  fubfiftence;  fo  that  they  are  intirely  in- 
confiftent  with  the  fcheme  laid  down  by  the  ftatute,  and 
therefore  void  and  illegal.  2  Rot.  Abr.  779.  3  Co.  81. 
Palm.  214. 

A  poffeffed  of  divers  goods  to  the  value  of  250  1.  by  covin  to 
defraud  his  creditors,  made  a  gift  thereof  to  his  daughter,  on 
condition  to  be  void  on  payment  of  20  s.  adjudged  that  it  was 
apparently  a  fraudulent  conveyance,  and  void.  Cro.  Eliz. 
810.  Bethel  verfus  Stanhope. 

As  the  owner’s  continuing  in  poffeffion  of  his  goods,  after  his 
bill  of  fale  of  them,  is  an  undoubted  badge  of  a  fraudulent 
conveyance,  becaufe  the  poffeffion  is  the  only  indicium  of  the 
property  of  a  chattel,  which  is  a  thing  unfixed  and  tranfitory  ; 
fo  there  are  other  marks  and  characters  of  fraud  ;  as  a  gene¬ 
ral  conveyance  of  them  all  without  any  exception ;  for  it.  is 
hardly  to  be  prefumed  that  a  man  will  drip  himfelf  intirely 
of  all  his  perfonal  property,  not  excepting  his  bedding  and 
wearing-apparel,  unlefs  there  was  fome  fecret  cornffpondence 
and  good  underftanding  fettled  between  him  and  the  vendee, 
for  a  private  occupancy  of  all,  or  fome  part  of  the  goods,  for 
his  fupport;  alfo  a  fecret  manner  of  tranfafting  fuch  bills  of 
fale  and  unufual  claufes  in  it;  as  that  it  is  made  hcneftly, 
truly,  and  bona  fide  ;  are  marks  of  fraud  and  coliufion  for 
fuch  an  artful  and  forced  drefs  and  appearance  give  a  fufpi- 
cion  and  jealoufy  of  fome  defeft  varnilhed  over  with  it.  3  Co. 
81.  Mo.  638. 

If  goods  continue  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  vender,  after  a  bill 
of  fale  of  them,  though  there  is  a  claufe  in  the  bill  that  the 
vender  (hall  account  annually  with  the  vendee  for  them,  yet 
it  is  a  fraud;  fince,  if  fuch  colouring  were  admitted,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  whatever  to  avoid  the  provifions  and 
cautions  of  the  aforefaid  adh-  Mo.  638. 

A  man  takes  a  wife,  and  afterwards  marries  another,  his  firft 
wife  living,  and  by  deed  gave  part  of  his  goods  to  his  pre¬ 
tended  fecond  wife  ;  it  feems  this  is  a  fraudulent  gift,  within 
13  Eliz.  and  by  the  common  law  too,  in  refpedx  of  creditors, 
becaufe  made  without  any  valuable  confideration  ;  for  the  fe¬ 
cond  pretended  marriage  is  fo  far  from  coming  under  the  no¬ 
tion  of  a  confideration,  that  it  is  a  crime  puniftiabie  by  lav/. 
2  Leon.  223.  Stamford’s  cafe,  per  Dyer. 

Where  there  is  an  abfolute  conveyance,  or  gift,  of  a  leafe 
for  years,  and  the  perfon  who  makes  it  continues  in  pofieffion 
after  fuch  fale,  the  gift  is  fraudulent,  becaufe  attended  with 
that  difiinguifhing  character  of  a  fraud  ;  hut  if  the  convey¬ 
ance,  or  fale,  be  conditional,  as  that  upon  payment  of  fo 
much  money,  the  leafe  (hall  go  to  the  vendee  ;  thefir  con¬ 
tinuance  in  pofieffion  after  the  gift  does  not  make  it  fraudu¬ 
lent,  becaufe  the  vendee  is  not  to  have  the  leafe  In  pofieffion, 
’till  he  performs  the  condition. 

A  has  a  leafe  of  certain  lands  for  60  years,  if  he  fo  long  lives, 
and  forges  a  leafe  for  90  years  absolutely,  and  by  indenture, 
reciting  this  forged  leafe,  bargains  and  fells  it  for  valuable 
confiderations,  together  with  his  intereft  in  the  land,  to  B. 
In  this  cafe  B  is  not  a  purchafer  within  27  Eliz.  cap.  4-  for 
though  there  were  general  words  in  the  fale,  to  pafs  the  true 
intereft,  yet  it  is  plain  that  it  never  was  contracted  for,  or 
originally  included  in  the  bargain  ;  fo  that,  the  bargain  being 
m-.de  of  an  imaginary  intereft,  the  bargainee  can  never  come 
under  the  character  of  a  real  purchafer,  to  defeat  the  pur¬ 
chafer  of  the  true  leafe  of  60  years  which  A  was  realy  pof- 
fefted  of.  Co.  Litt.  3.  Sir  Richard  Cobhafti’s  cafe. 
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A,  bv  bill  of*  Tale,  made  over  his  goods  to  a  truftee,  for  B, 
who  lived  with  him  as  his  wife,  and  was  fo  reputed,  and  he 
alfo  purchafed  the  leafe  of  a  houfe  wherein  he  dwelt,  in  the 
name  of  a  truftee,  and  declared  the  truft  thereof  to  himfelf 
for  life,  then  in  truft  for  B,  during  the  refidue  of  the  term  ; 
and  his  bill  of  fale  was  held  fraudulent,  as  to  creditors;  but, 
as  to  the  declaration  of  the  truft  of  the  term,  the  court  held 
it  good,  and  not  liable  to  A’s  debts,  the  term  being  never  in 
him,  and  being  fo  fettled  at  the  time  it  was  purchafed,  and  A 
might  have  given  the  money  to  B,  who  might  have  purchafed 
it  for  herfelf,  and  in  her  own  name.  2  Vern.  490.  Decreed 
in  equity  between  Fletcher  and  lady  Ledley. 

If  A  makes  a  bill  of  fa’e  to  B,  a  creditor,  and  afterwards  to 
C,  another  creditor,  and  delivers  pofleffion  at  the  time  of  the 
fale  to  neither,  after  C  gets  pofleffion  of  them,  and  B  takes 
them  out  of  his  pofleffion,  C  cannot  maintain  trefpafs,  be- 
caufe  the  firft  bill  of  fale  is  fraudulent  againft  creditors,  and 
fo  is  the  fecond  ;  yet  they  both  bind  A,  and  B’s  is  the  elder 
title,  and  the  naked  pofleffion  of  C  ought  not  to  prevail 
againft  the  title  of  B,  that  is  prior,  where  both  are  equally 
creditors,  and  pofleffion,  at  the  time  of  the  bill  of  fale,  is 
delivered  over  to  neither.  Abr.  Eq.  148.  Baker  verfus 
Lloyd.  Per  Holt. 

Bill  of  Store,  is  a  licence  granted  at  the  cuftom  houfe  to 
merchants,  whereby  they  have  liberty  to  carry,  cuftom-free, 
all  fuch  ftores  and  proviflons,  as  they  may  have  occafton  for 
during  their  voyage. 

BI.LLEDULGER1D,  a  territory  in  Africa.  This  country  is 
faid  by  geographers  to  derive  it’s  name  from  the  Arabic 
Biled-el-gerid,  which  fignifies  the  land  of  dates,  it  abound¬ 
ing  with  that  kind  of  fruit,  more  than  any  other  part  of  that 
quarter  of  the  world  ;  infomuch  that  it  can  furnifh  moft  of 
the  neighbouring  kingdoms  with  it,  in  exchange  for  wheat, 
which  grows  here  in  very  fmall  quantities.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  eaft  by  a  ridge  of  high  mountains,  which  parts  it  from 
the  kingdom  of  Tripoli,  and  part  of  Gadamis  ;  on  the  fouth, 
by  the  province  of  Verghela,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  countries 
of  Zeb  and  Mezeb,  and  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Coucque, 
or  in  more  general  terms,  by  the  kingdom  of  Algiers. 

This  whole  country  is  very  mountainous,  fandy,  and  barren, 
producing  little  fuftenance,  excepting  prodigious  quantities  of 
dates,  as  before  intimated,  fome  parts  of  it  being  quite  covered 
■with  large  thick  woods  of  palm-trees,  from  which  that  fruit 
is  gathered.  The  climate  is  hot  and  unhealthy,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  lean,  and  of  a  fwarthy  and  fhrivelled  complexion  ;  their 
eyes  are  very  much  hurt  by  the  eaft-wind,  which  drives  the 
hot  fand  into  them  ;  and  are  fometimes  fo  violent,  as  to  bury 
them  under  it  by  whole  herds.  They  are  moftly  a  mixture 
of  ancient  Africans  and  wild  Arabs,  the  former  living  in  fome 
kind  of  cities  or  towns,  the  latter  in  tents,  and  ranging  from 
place  to  place  for  food  and  plunder.  The  Arabs,  who  efteem 
themfelves  of  the  moft  noble  race  of  the  two,  are  in  fome 
manner  independent,  and  will  hire  themfelves  into  the  fervice 
of  the  neighbouring  princes  that  are  at  war.  The  reft  ei¬ 
ther  follow  the  plundering  or  hunting  trade,  which  laft  is  one 
of  their  nobleft  diverfions,  efpecially  that  of  oftriches,  which 
are  faid  to  be  here  as  high  as  a  man  on  horfeback.  They 
eat  their  flefh,  barter  their  feathers  for  corn,  pulfe,  or  other 
things  they  want,  ufe  their  hearts  in  their  conjuring  tricks, 
their  fat  or  oil  as  a  medicine,  make  pendants  for  their 
ears  of  their  talons,  and  turn  their  fkins  into  fnapfacks. 
Their  common  food,  betides  the  dates  above-mentioned,  is 
the  flefti  of  thefe  oftriches,  and  of  their  goats  and  camels  ; 
and  their  drink  either  the  thin  liquor  or  broth  in  which  that 
flefh  is  boiled,  or  the  milk  of  their  camels,  for  they  feldom 
drink  any  water,  that  little  they  have  of  it  being  neither 
wholefome  nor  pleafant,  but  in  moft  parts  they  labour  much 
tmder  the  want  of  it,  They  have  fome  horfes,  which  they 
ufe  in  their  hunting,  and  thievifh  exploits ;  in  both  which, 
thofe  of  the  better  fort  are  attended  by  their  black  flaves, 
and  the  reft  by  their  obfequious  wives,  who  look  after  them 
and  their  horfes,  and  perform  all  the  moft  flavifh  fervices 
about  them. 

Some  fchools  they  have,  to  which  they  fend  their  boys,  who, 
if  they  prove  proficients  in  that  kind  of  learning  they  are 
taught,  are  commonly  raifed  to  the  dignities  of  judges  or 
priefts,  or  more  properly  conjurers  or  jugglers,  for  they  ufe 
a  great  deal  of  that  fuperftitious  trafb.  Some  few  among 
them  give  themfelves  to  trades,  but  the  generality  defpife  it 
as  below  them  ;  and'where  any  of  them  think  it  worth  their 
while  to  till  the  land,  which  is  but  rarely  done,  they  com¬ 
monly  leave  it  to  their  wives  and  flaves.  Some  of  them  wan¬ 
der  from  one  end  of  their  country  to  the  other,  with  their 
herds  of  cattle. 

Tousera,  or  Teuzar,  is  a  town  or  colony,  near  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  Tunis,  in  latitude  32,28,  and  eaft  longitude  10,26. 
Marmol  places  it  in  Kumidia,  and  Monf.  De  Lifle  in  Bille- 
dulgerid.  The  town  is  parted  by  the  river  ;  one  fide  of  it  is 
inhabited  by  fome  of  the  ancient  Africans,  and  the  other  by 
the  Arabs.  Here  are  held  feveral  fairs,  to  which  all  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  countries  refort  to  purchafe  what  they  have,  and  the 
people  are  pretty  wealthy  both  in  money  and  dates. 

Capsa,  the  other  colony  in  Bill  dulgerid,  in  the  latitude  33, 
15,  and  eaft  longitude  9,  3;  which  was  formerly,  according 
Vol.  I. 
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to  Marmol,  very  populous,  and  had  fome  ftately  mofques,  anJ 
other  ftruflures,  and  handfome  ftreets,  but  was  inhabited 
only  by  poor  people,  whom  the  oppreffion  of  the  Tunis  go¬ 
vernment  will  fcarce  fuffer  to  live.  In  the  heart  of  the  city 
is  an  in  doled  fountain,  whofe  water  is  hot,  and  ferves  equally 
for  bathing  and  for  drinking,  when  it  is  cool.  The  territory 
about  it  abounds  in  palm,  citron,  olive,  and  other  fruit  trees  ; 
but  the  climate  and  inhabitants  are  very  unhealthy,  which 
makes  them  peevifh  and  churlifh  to  ftrangers  :  which,  to¬ 
gether  with  their  want  of  commerce,  gives  them  a  rank  little 
above  the  pitch  of  the  brute  creation. 

To  BIND  an  Apprentice,  is  to  engage  him  with  a  mafter,,  or 
freeman  of  any  company,  in  order  to  learn,  during  a  certain 
number  of  years,  which  is  regulated  in  France  by  the  ftatutes, 
and  in  England  is  generally  of  feven  years,  the  profeliion  or 
trade  of  the  mafter  with  whom  he  is  bound. 

We  fay,  that  a  mafter  cannot  bind  above  one  or  two  appren¬ 
tices  at  a  time,  to  fignify  that  he  cannot  have  above  that 
number,  according  to  the  regulation  and  by-laws  of  his  com¬ 
pany.  See  Apprentice. 

To  Bind  onefelf  for  another,  is  to  be  his  bail,  or  furetv  ;  to  en¬ 
gage  to  pay  for  him,  to  make  onefelf  anfwerable  for  the  iofl'es 
and  damages  that  may  happen  through  his  fault. 

To  Bind  Books,  is  to  few  together  the  fheets  of  a  book,  and 
put  a  cover  to  it.  See  Book-binder. 
BINNELANDS-PASS.  Thus  they  call  at  Amfterdam,  and 
in  all  the  other  towns  under  the  dominion  of  the  States  Ge¬ 
neral  of  the  United  Provinces,  a  kind  of  paffport  which  peo¬ 
ple  are  obliged  to  take,  when  they  would  traniport  any  mer¬ 
chandize  from  one  town  to  another,  without  paying  any 
duty  of  importation  or  exportation.  That  paflport  eofts  but 
24  ftivers ;  but  it  muft  be  brought  back  within  fix  weeks, 
with  a  difcharge  from  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms,  cer¬ 
tifying,  that  the  merchandizes  are  arrived  at  the  pUce  they 
were  defigned  for ;  otherwife  the  owner  would  be  obliged 
to  pay  duty  for  them,  as  if  they  had  been  Ihipped  for  expor 
tation  into  foreign  countries. 

Binneland  is  a  Dutch  word,  which  fignifies  inland, 

BIRCH-TREE,  in  Latin  BETULA,  is  a  tree  of  a  mid¬ 
dling  height:  it’s  branches  are  thin,  flexible,  and  bending. 
The  outward  rind  of  the  trunk  is  thick,  rough,  white,  and 
full  of  crevices  :  but  the  inward  rind  is  thin  and  fmooth  like 
parchment ;  the  ancients  ufed  it  inftead  of  paper.  The  wood 
of  this  tree  is  white ;  the  leaves  are  pretty  broad,  peaked  and 
indented  on  the  edges  ;  they  are  like  thofe  of  the  black  poplar, 
being  green,  tender,  fmooth,  and  of  a  bitter  tafte.  It’s  flowers 
are  catkins,  of  the  length  of  long  pepper,  with  feveral  leaves 
placed  like  fcales,  and  fattened  to  a  fmall  pedicle.  Thefe 
catkins  leave  no  fruit  behind  them  j  the  fruit  is  produced 
at  a  diftance,  on  different  parts  of  the  fame  tree  :  it  looks 
firft  like  a  fmall  ear  of  corn,  with  feveral  fcales,  which  be¬ 
comes  afterwards  a  little  fqammofe  cone,  of  which  the  fcales, 
cut  for  the  moft  part  like  trefoil,  cover  each  of  them  a  wing¬ 
ed  feed.  This  tree  cafts  it's  outer  rind  every  year.  It  grows 
in  a  poor  foil,  or  rnarlhy  places. 

The  timber  of  this  tree,  though  accounted  the  worft  of  all 
others,  yet  it  is  not  without  it’s  various  ufes.  The  turners 
often  ufe  it  to  make  chairs,  &c,  and  the  hufbandman  for 
making  ox-yokes;  it  is  alfo  planted  for  hop- poles,  hoops, 
&c.  and  is  proper  likewife  to  make  bafkets  of  it’s  branches  : 
but  in  places  within  twenty  miles  of  London,  it  is  kept  of¬ 
ten  cut  to  make  brooms,  and  turns  to  very  good  account. 

BIRD,  a  two-legged  animal,  covered  with  feathers,  and  hav¬ 
ing  two  wings,  with  which  it  raifes  itfelf  up  into  the  air, 
and  which  it  ufes  to  fupport  itfelf  there,  and  to  fly.  There 
are  neverthelefs  fome  kinds  of  birds,  which  run  rather  than  flv. 
We  call  finging  and  pleafure-birds,  thofe  whofe  warbling  is 
agreeable  to' the  ear,  or  thofe,  which,  by  the  brightnefs  and 
variety  of  their  plumage,  are  pleafing  to  the  eye.  They  are 
alfo  called  aviary-birds,  becaufe  they  are  kept  in  aviaries,  or 
great  cages  made  of  iron  or  brafs-wire,  where  they  2re 
brought  up  and  fed.  None  but  the  mafters-bird- catchers 
trade  in  thefe  birds  in  France. 

There  are  divets  kinds  of  birds,  either  tame  or  wild,  whofe 
feathers  and  down  are  part  of  the  trade  of  different  merchants. 
Of  that  number  are  the  oftriches,  the  fine  feathers  of  whofe 
wings  and  tails  are  fold  by  the  feathermen  ;  the  fwans  and 
geefe,  whofe  large  feathers  or  quills  are  fold  by  the  ftationers, 
and  whofe  down  is  ufed  by  upholfterers  in  feveral  of  their 
works  ;  the  grebes,  of  which  very  fine  muffs  are  made,  and 
thofe  kinds  of  falcons  or  hawks,  which  furnifh  the  ledredon, 
a  very  light  and  warm  downy  fkin,  which  has  not  been  above 
half  a  century  in  fafhion. 

BIRD-CATCHER  :  this,  though  a  mean  trade,  we  Ihall  take 
notice  of  it,  by  reafon  that  what  follows  will  (hew,  that  even 
the  loweft  is  under  fome  proper  regulation  in  France.  Such  a 
cne  is  he  who  goes  a  bird ing,  to  catch  fmall  birds,  to  bring 
them  up,  and  make  a  trade  of  them.  In  France,  the  bird- 
catchers  do  alfo  make  the  aviaries  and  cages,  either  of  wood 
or  wire,  to  |keep  the  birds  and  make  them  fit;  as  alfo  the 
traps  to  catch  them,  and  all  the  feveral  nets  that  are  ufed  in 
that  innocent  and  agreeable  fowling. 

At  Paris,  the  bird-catchers  are  a  pretty  numerous  corporation 
or  company,  which  is  none  of  the  moil  modern.  Their 
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ftatutes  and  rules  were  given  them,  from  the  remoteft  anti¬ 
quity,  by  the  officers  of  the  forefts  at  Paris;  and  the  rules 
and  ftatutes  by  which  they  are  at  prefent  governed,  were  de¬ 
livered  to  them  in  May  1647,  by  the  jecorder  .of  that  jurif- 
diaion,  as  being  ex  traded  from  the  ancient  regifters. 

Thefe  rules  arid  ftatutes  are  compofed  of  fifteen  articles,  the 
chief  of  which  afcertain  the  time  during  which  the  jurats 
ought  to  continue  in  office,  the  number  of  years  for  which 
apprentices  are  to  be  bound,  and  the  right,  difference,  and 
order  of  t'ne  vifitations.  ♦ 

No  jurat  can  continue  in  office  above  two  years ;  apprentices 
are  bound  for  three  years,  and  the  vifitations  both  of  the  fo¬ 
reign  merchants,  and  of  the  mafter  bird-catchers  of  the  city 
and  fuburbs  of  Paris,  are  performed  as  follow. 

No  foreign  merchant,  who  brings  to  Paris  any  of  thofe  biids 
called  Canary-birds,  either  common,  or  from  the  Canaries, 
can  fell  them,  before  he  hasexpofed  them  to  public  view  from 
ten  of  the  clock  in  the  forenoon  ’till  twelve,  on  the  marble- 
ftone  of  the  juftice-hall,  on  the  days  when  the  parliament 
meets,  of  which  he  is  obliged  to  take  the  certificate  from  the 
officers  of  the  forefts.  He  is  likewife  to  wait  till  the  gover¬ 
nors  of  the  king’s  aviaries,  having  had  notice  given  them  by 
the  jurats,  have  declared,  that  the  faid  aviaries  are  fufficient- 
ly  flocked  with  thofe  birds,  and  ’till  the  mafter  bird-catchers 
have  alfo  refufed  to  buy  any  of  his  birds  ;  after  which,  fuch 
a  merchant  is  at  liberty  to  fell  them  to  whom  he  pleafes,  but 
yet  not  before  he  has  given  to  every  jurat  a  bird  out  of  each 
cage,  for  their  duty  or  perquiftte  of  vifitation. 

In  cafe  the  mafter  bird-catchers  think  fit  to  buy  all  the  birds, 
they  are  to  diftribute  them  by  lots  among  fuch  freemen  of  their 
company  who  would  have  any. 

No  man  can  trade  in  finging  or  pleafure-birds,  nor  go  about 
to  catch  any,  unlefs  he  be  free  of  the  company ;  and  no  one 
can  be  made  free,  unlefs  he  has  been  an  apprentice,  except 
he  be  a  freeman’s  fon. 

None  but  freemen  are  allowed  to  import  and  feed  ortolans; 
nor  can  they  fell  them  alive  to  retailers,  in  order  to  be  fat¬ 
tened,  and  rendered  fit  for  eating,  under  the  penalty  of  for¬ 
feiting  the  birds,  and  of  a  fine  to  be  paid  both  by  the  buyer 
and  the  feller.  The  freemen  of  that  corporation  have  alfo 
the  foie  right  of  making  bird-cages,  and  nets  to  catch  birds  ; 
they  have  alfo  the  liberty  to  caft,  either  of  lead  or  any  other 
metal,  drinking-pots  for  birds. 

The  birds  which  the  mafter  bird-catchers  only  are  allowed  to 
catch,  either  with  bird-lime,  bird-calls,  nets,  or  otherwife, 
are  all  thofe  which  are  called  finging  or  pleafure-birds  ;  fuch 
as  linnets,  goldfinches,  chaffinches,  canaries,  lingets,  night¬ 
ingales,  quails,  larks,  blackbirds,  fifkins,  ortolans,  and  others 
of  -the  fame  quality. 

The  time  during  which  it  is  not  lawful  to  go  a  bird-catching, 
is  from  the  middle  of  May  ’till  the  middle  of  Auguft,  becaufe 
during  that  time  the  birds  couple,  make  their  nefts,  and 
hatch  their  young  ones :  birds  of  paflage,  however,  are  ex¬ 
cepted  from  this  rule,  fuch  as  quails,  nightingales,  and  orto¬ 
lans,  which  may  be  catched  from  the  2d  of  April  to  the  2d 
of  May,  which  is  the  time  when  they  come,  and  from  the 
ift  of  Auguft  ’till  they  go  back. 

The  places  where,  and  days  on  which,  the  bird-catchers  may 
expofe  to  fale  the  birds  they  have  either  caught  or  brought  up, 
are  their  own  fhops  every  day  of  the  week,  and  the  Valley 
of  Mifery  (a  place  at  Paris)  on  Sundays  and  holidays;  except 
on  the  higheft  feftivals,  and  on  days  of  general  proceffions: 
they  being  permitted  on  Sundays,  and  lefs  folemn  holidays, 
to  expofe  to  view  and  hang  their  cages  before  the  fhops  and 
walls  of  the  houfes  of  the  faid  valley. 

Befides  the  above-mentioned  birds,  the  freemen  of  that  cor¬ 
poration  fell  alfo  turtle-doves,  pigeons,  parrots,  parrokates, 
fquirrels,  and  other  fmall  animals  for  pleafure. 

Finally,  according  to  a  very  ancient  cuftom,  and  by  virtue 
of  two  articles  in  their  ftatutes,  namely,  the  feventh  and 
the  fifteenth,  the  jurats  are  obliged  to  be  prefent  at  the  king’s 
coronation,  to  bring  birds  thither,  and  let  them  fly  in  the 
church  where  the  ceremony  is  performed.  And  the  freemen 
are  alfo  obliged  to  let  fly,  as  a  token  of  joy,  on  Corpus  Chrifli 
day,  and  when  a  queen  makes  her  entry,  a  certain  number  of 
birds  which  are  ordered  by  the  officers  of  the  forefts. 

BIRD’S-NESTS,  a  kind  of  fpice  very  much  efteemed  in  China, 
and  throughout  all  the  Eaft-Indies  ;  it  is  to  be  found  in  Ton- 
quin  and  in  Cochinchina,  but  more  particularly  in  the  kingdom 
of  Campa,  or  Champa,  which  is  fituated  between  both.  The 
birds  which  make  thofe  nefts  to  lay  their  eggs,  and  hatch 
their  young  ones  in,  are  pretty  much  like  the  fwallows  :  in 
coupling-time,  there  iffues  from  their  bills  a  clammy  foam 
or  glutinous  matter,  which  is  the  only  material  they  build 
their  nefts  with  ;  they  fallen  them  to  the  rocks,  by  applying 
to  them  that  glutinous  fubftance,  by  feveral  layers  the 
one  over  the  other,  as  the  former  becomes  dry.  Thefe  nefts 

aie  of  the  form  of  a  middle-iized  (poon,  but  the  brims  are 
higher. 

There  are  fo  many  of  thefe  kinds  of  nefts,  that  they  gather 
every  year  feveral  hundred  weight  of  them,  which  arealmoft 
all  carried  into  China,  where  they  are  fold  for  5  tales  per 
hundred  weight,  which  amount  to  about  a  hundred  Spanifh 
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ducats.  They  are  thought  to  be  good  for  the  ftomach  and 
the  head,  and  give  a  delicious  tafte  to  the  meat  feafoned  • 
with  them. 

Remarks. 

As  it  is  very  difficult  nicely  to  obferve  the  natural  objecls, 
which  one  fees  or  hears  mentioned  in  the  Indies,  this  is  the 
reafon  why  they  are  but  very  imperfeftly  deferibed  by  tra¬ 
vellers.  We  lhould,  therefore,  be  fatisfied  to  learn  to  know 
them  from  their  accounts  but  by  parts,  ’till  time  and  re¬ 
peated  obfervations,  give  us  a  perfect  knowledge  of  them. 
The  firft  relations  always  prefent  us  with  fomething  wonder-, 
ful  ■  but  the  wonder  decreafes,'  in  proportion  as  things  are 
more  accurately  obferved,  and  become  more  familiar  to  us. 
When  it  is  reported,  that  in  the  Indies  people  eat  bird’s-nefts, 
there  is  no  man  but  muft  wonder  at  it  ;  nay,  many  think 
they  are  impofed  upon,  becaufe  it  appears  to  them  quite  re¬ 
pugnant  to  nature,  or  at  leaft  very  little  acceptable  to  the 
palate. 

The  thing  feems  more  furprifing  ftill,  if  we  fay,  that  thofe 
nefts  are  eaten  not  as  a  fpice,  as  Moniieur  Savary  afferts,  who 
has  been  milled  by  fome  erroneous  memoirs,  but  as  a  true 
food,  very  nourifhing  and  falubrious. 

The  travellers  who  mention  thefe  nefts,  have  not  been  well 
informed  of  the  places  where  they  are  found,  nor  of  the  .fub¬ 
ftance  they  are  compofed  of,  nor  of  the  real  ufe  that  is  made 
of  them.  '  Of  all  this  we  fhall  here  give  an  account,  with  a 
true  defeription  of  thofe  nefts,  which  no  man  has  yet  accu¬ 
rately  deferibed. 

7'he  bird  who  makes  them  is  a  kind  of  fwallow,  the  upper 
part  of  whofe  body,  including  the  head  and  tail,  is  of  a 
bluilh  black,  and  the  under  part  is  white  :  it’s  head  is  fmall, 
it’s  bill  fhort,  thick,  crooked,  bluilh,  and  very  fhining :  it’s 
legs  are  ftiort  and  Him,  it’s  wings  very  long,  extending  far 
beyond  it’s  tail. 

This  kind  of  fwallows  dwell  upon  high  rocks,  which  are  the 
true  places  where  they  neftle.  There  are  feen  vaft  numbers  of 
them  in  all  the  Sunda  ifles,  in  the  Molucca’s,  in  the  iflands  of 
New  Guinea,  in  the  Philippine  iflands,  and  on  all  the  coaft: 
of  the  main  land,  which  lies  between  the  peninfula  of  Ma¬ 
lacca  as  far  as  China  ;  that  is  to  fay,  in  fuch  places  as  are 
mountainous,  and  full  of  rocks:  which  is  quite  different  from 
what  Tavernier  and  father  Tachard  tells  us  of  their  nefts,  af- 
ferting  that  they  are  no  where  to  be  met  with  but  in  Tonquin 
and  Cochinchina.  This  kind  of  fwallows  muft  needs  abound 
moft  plentifully  in  all  thofe  places,  fince  feveral  thoufand3 
of  pounds  are  taken  for  them  yearly,  and  great  quantities 
ufed  for  the  table  in  the  Indies. 

Thefe  nefts  differ  fomething  from  one  another  in  their  fize, 
thicknefs,  colour,  and  weight.  Their  diameter  commonly 
is  full  three  fingers  breadth  on  the  top,  and  their  perpendicu¬ 
lar  depth,  which  is  greateft  in  the  middle,  does  not  exceed 
an  inch.  The  fubftance  of  thefe  nefts'is  white,  or  reddilh, 
and  fomewhat  tranfparent :  in  fome  nefts,  and  in  certain 
places,  it  is  mixed  with  a  dark  purple.  Their  thicknefs  is 
near  that  of  a  filver  fpoon.  The  form  of  one  of  thefe  nefts 
is  not  much  unlike  a  fea  fhell  ;  it  is,  as  it  were,  an  irregular 
femicircle,  whofe  diameter,  or  fide,  which  is  about  three 
inches  long,  is  that  which  is  fixed  to  the  rock,  where  the 
bird  built  it.  It’s  weight  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce, 
fometimes  a  little  more,  and  fornetimes  a  little  lefs. 

Thefe  nefts  are  very  brittle,  and  their  fubftance,  being  broke 
in  pieces,  ftiines  in  the  infide  like  gum.  As  the  matter  was 
applied,  by  the  induftry  of  the  bird,  in  liquid  and  clammy 
threads,  the  nefts  feem  wrinkled,  or  flightly  furrowed,  on 
the  furface.  All  that  I  have  been  aliening,  in  this  deferip¬ 
tion,  muft  be  underftood  of  the  nefts  that  are  very  dry,  and 
have  been  long  kept  ;  for,  on  thofe  inacceffible  places  where 
they  are  faftened,  they  are  more  limber,  larger  in  their  di- 
menfions,  and  heavier. 

As  to  the  matter  of  which  they  are  made,  travellers  have 
been  puzzled  to  know  what  it  is ;  moft  of  them  have  thought  it 
to  be  a  kind  of  clammy  foam,  which  iffues  from  the  bills  of 
thofe  biids  in  coupling-time,  as  Monfteur  Savary  aliens  here 
after  them. 

But  here  follows  an  account  that  mull  undeceive  the  public. 
Thefe  fwallows  do,  indeed,  build  their  nefts  in  coupling¬ 
time,  as  all  other  birds  do,  and  particularly  our  fwallows  ; 
but  then,  like  ours,  they  go  and  fetch  elfewhere  the  mate¬ 
rials  for  building  their  nefts.  As  every  kind  of  volatiles 
have  their  different  ways  of  building  their  nefts,  and  even 
the  fame  kind  in  different  climates  ;  fo  thefe  fwallows  ufe  a 
particular  fubftance,  different  from  that  ufed  by  any  other 
bird.  It  is  an  animal  fubftance,  which  they  go  and  fetch 
on  the  fea-lhore;  they  fix  on  a  kind  of  ftar-filh,  whofe 
fubftance,  or  flclh,  refembles  a  llimy  and  vifeous  jelly, 
which  the  fea  ebbing  leaves  on  the  Ihore ;  of  which  they. take 
whole  bills  full,  which  each  bird  carries  to  the  place  where 
it  deftgns  to  make  it’s  neft,  applying  it  by  threads  one  over 
the  other  at  feveral  times,  fljing  backwards  and  forwards  all 
the  while,  ’till  the  neft  be  finilhed.  Some  people  pretend 

that  thefe  birds  get  that  glutinous  matter  liom  a  kind  (f 
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ovfters,  or  fome  other  fhell-fifh,  which  abound  in  thofe  Teas, 
and  are  of  the  kind  called  in  Latin  chama,  which  is  a  fort  of 
cockle.  It  may  be  that  thofe  fwallows  take  the  materials  of 
their  nefts  from  both  thefe  forts  of  fea  infers  ;  their  crooked 
and  ftrong  bills  fhew  fufficiently  that  they  are  able  to  tear 
thofe  animals  to  pieces,  and  take  their  fubftance  away. 

To  come  now  to  the  ufe  of  thefe  nefts,  it  muft  be  obferved 
that  they  are  by  no  means  fought  for  on  account  of  their  tafte 
only,  as  is  in  fome  relations  falfly  afferted  :  for  it  is  certain 
that  they  are  of  an  infipid  tafte,  which  muft  be  heightened 
with  feafoning,  mixing  them  with  good  meat,  to  make  them 
good  and  palatable ;  fo  far  are  they  from  ferving  inftead  of 
fpice  to  feafon  other  meat,  as  was  thought  formerly. 

But  they  are  reckoned  good,  light,  and  wholefome  food, 
very  proper  for  fick  people;  they  are  fo  well  drefted  with 
feveral  other  good  ingredients,  that  they  prove  an  excellent 
di(h  to  thofe  who  do  not  know  what  it  is ;  as  the  materials 
with  which  they  are  made  come  from  fifh,  they  are  not  infa- 
lubrious. 

The  Dutch  ufe  a  great  many  of  thefe  nefts,  and  as  many  in 
proportion  as  the  Chinefe,  both  at  Batavia,  and  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  Eaft-Indies.  Their  fhips,  efpecially,  have  al 
ways  a  large  provifion  of  them  for  the  table  of  their  officers, 
which  ferve  them  inftead  of  garden-fluff,  either  in  foups,  or 
drefted  in  the  form  of  a  mefs. 

Thefubftance  of  thefe  birds-nefts  is  very  clean,  and  free  from 
all  manner  of  filth.  There  are  feen,  fometimes,  fmall  fea¬ 
thers  adhering  to  the  inward  furface  of  the  neft,  but  they  are 
eafily  feparated,  when  the  neft  is  put  for  fome  time  in  water 
to  foak,  in  order  to  mellow  and  prepare  them  for  dreffing, 
They  are  white,  and  pretty  m^ch  like  vermicelli;  fo  that 
they  are  pleafant  enough  to  the  fight. 

Of  late  years  the  Dutch,  and  even  the  Englifh,  bring  fome 
of  thefe  nefts  into  Europe,  to  make  the  curious  tafte  of  them, 
and  to  adorn  cabinets  with,  rather  than  for  any  other  ufe.  In 
this  Jaft  cafe  they  are  worth  keeping  ;  I  have  made  prefents  of 
fome  to  feveral  learned  men  at  Paris,  fince  I  came  back 
from  the  Indies, 

Thefe  nefts  are  (bid  at  Batavia  from  one  rixdollar  and  an  half 
to  two  rixdoliars,''  Dutch  money,  per  pound  :  they  are  fold  in 
parcels,  being  placed  very  regularly,  the  one  within  the  other, 
neatly  tied  with  firings  of  reeds,  neatly  wove,  as  it  were, 
like  a  bafket  boot-fafhion,  with  holes,  through  which  the 
nefts  are  feen.  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Garcin. 

BIRMINGHAM  Hard-ware-men,  or  dealers'  in  the  city  of 
London,  Sheffield,  and  Brimingham  wares,  are  fo  called, 
becaufe  they  principally  trade  in,  and  moftly  wholefale,  all 
forts  of  tools,  fmaller  utenfils,  toys,  buckles,  buttons,  in 
iron,  fteel,  brafs,  &c.  made  in  London,  and  the  great  trad¬ 
ing  towns  of  Brimingham  in  Warwickfhire,  and  Sheffield  in 
Yorklhire,  where  many  thoufand  of  artizans  in  different 
brunches,  are  conftantly  employed,  but  for  the  moft  part  in 
the  fmith.ery  and  cutlery  ways. 

There  are  but  few  of  thefe  in  London ;  yet  almoft  all  of  them 
carry  on  a  very  extenfive  trade,  and  are  reputed  wealthy.  It 
is  not  eafy  to  conceive,  much  lefs  to  defcribe,  the  numerous 
articles  that  pafs  through  their  hands :  therefore  a  youth,  de- 
firous  to  ferve  an  apprenticefhip  to  this  bufinefs,  Ihould  be 
ready  and  acute,  not  want  a  good  memory,  write  a  plain 
hand,  know  arithmetic,  and  fomewhat  of  book-keeping. 

This  trade  will  require  at  leaft  500  I.  to  fet  a  man  up ;  and 
one  that  intends  to  purfue  bufinefs  with  fpirit,  may  difpenfe 
with  2000  1. 

BIS.  This  is  a  Latin  word,  which  fignifies  twice.  It  is  often 
ufed  among  merchants,  particularly  when  through  inadver¬ 
tency  or  miftake  two  leaves  in  the  fame  book  have  been 
marked  with  the  fame  number:  in  which  cafe  one  writes  bis 
next  to  the  number  of  one  of  thofe  leaves,  to  fhew  that  it  has 
been  ufed  twice. 

The  fame  caution  is  obferved  with  regard  to  the  numbers 
marked  upon  pieces  of  ftuft,  when  the  fame  have  been  re¬ 
peated.  This  method  has  been  found  out  to  prevent  the 
trouble  of  altering  a  whole  feries  of  numbers. 

BISA,  or  BIZA,  a  coin  of  Pegu,  which  is  current  there  for 
half  a  ducat. 

It  is  alfo  a  weight  ufed  in  the  fame  kingdom,  to  weigh  mer¬ 
chandizes.  It  is  equal  to  two  pounds  and  five  ounces  of 
Venice,  or  to  three  pounds  and  nine  ounces  of  the  fubtle,  or 
light  weigh,  of  the  fame  city;  and  100  pounds  fubtle  weight 
of  Venice  make  about  65  |  pounds  of  London.  Each  bifa 
weighs  100  tecalis. 

The  fmalleft  weight  after  the  bifa  is  the  abucco,  which  weighs 
but  12  tecalis  and  a  half.  The  agito  weighs  two  abocchis, 
and  two  agiti  half  a  bifa;  that  is  to  fay,  5cTteca]is. 

BISCAY,  the  moft  north-eaft  principality  of  Old  Spain,  which, 
although  fubjecft  to  the  kings  of  Spain,  yet  they  ftile  themfelves 
lords  of  Bifcay.  As  generally  taken,  it  is  divided  into  three 
provinces,  viz.  Bifcay,  properly  fo  called,  Guipufcoa,  and 
Alaba,  or  Alava.  The  whole  is  bounded  on  the  weft  by  that 
flip  of  Old  Caftile  which  reaches  to  the  fea,  and  parts  Afturias 
lrom  Bifcay  on  the  fouth.  The  ridge  of  mountains  branch¬ 
ing  from  the  Pyrenees  feparate  it  from  Old  Caftile  on  the  fouth- 
eaft,  as  the  fame  mountains  part  it  again  from  Navarre,  and 
the  little  river  Cidaro  from  France,  on  the  eaft  ;  and  on  the 
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north  fide  it  is  wafhed  by  the  Cantabrian  fea,  called  commonly 
the  bay  of  Bifcay.  The  whole  length,  from  eaft  to  weft,  is 
about  120  miles,  and,  from  north  to  fouth,  wheie  broadeft, 
fomewhat  lefs  than  60. 

The  country  is  mountainous  and  barren,  producing  neither 
wheat,  barley,  wine,  nor  oil,  but  abundance  of  millet  feed 
and  fruit  ;  fo  that  cyder  is  here  in  plenty,  and  is  the  common 
drink  of  the  inhabitants,  excepting  a  (mail  fort  of  wine  made 
there,  which  they  call  chacolino.  Some  flax  is  likewife  pro¬ 
duced  in  their  vallies,  and  abundance  of  timber  foi^  fhippin«" 
on  the  hills.  But  their  greateft  treafure  conlifts  in  tftteir  inex- 
hauftible  mines  of  iron,  which  is  efteemed  the  beft  in  the 
whole  world,  and  is,  therefore,  tranfported  thence  int6  all 
parts. 

Here  are  whole  towns  of  fmiths,  that  carry  on  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  all  forts  of  iron  work,  efpecially  in  the  military  and 
naval  way  ;  and  their  workmanfhip  is  extremely  neat  and  ele¬ 
gant.  There  are  likewife  very  confiderable  quantities  of  wool 
Ihipped  off  from  their  fea-ports  into  moft  foreign  nations, 
where  they  have  an  important  woollen  manufacture  of  fine  • 
broad  cloths,  but  moft  of  the  wool  is  brought  thither  from 
Old  Caftile.  Some,  however,  they  have  here,  but,  as  it  is 
neither  fo  fine,  nor  in  any  quantity,  they  manufacture  it 
wholly  for  their  own  ufe. 

Ordunna,  a  port-town  in  this  province,  fituate  25  miles 
fouth- weft  of  Bilboa,  and  is  the  only  place  in  this  province 
that  is  dignified  with  the  title  of  city.  It  is  feated  in  a  plen¬ 
tiful  vale,  furrounded  with  high  mountains,  and  diftant  about 
18  miles  from  the  fea.  It  is  more  confiderable  for  it’s  trade 
than  bignefs. 

Bilboa,  a  large  town  but  no  city,  though  few  cities  in  Spain 
are  larger  at  leaft,  there  are  many  cities  much  fmaller;  nor 
is  there  any  city  in  all  the  north  part  of  Spain  that  equals  it 
for  trade.  The  port  is  very  good  ;  and,  though  it  ftands  fix 
miles  from  the  fea,  and  the  river  Ibaichaval,  or  Nervius,  on 
which  it  ftands,  is  very  fmall  and  narrow,  yet  the  channel 
receives  fhips  of  good  burden,  and  fmaller  veffels  come  up 
to  the  very  town-mole,  or  key.  Two  things  make  this  a 
place  of  extraordinary  trade  :  firft,  it’s  being  the  neareft  fea- 
port  to  Madrid,  fo  that,  from  hence,  the  manufactures  of 
other  countries,  efpecially  of  England,  Holland,  and  France, 
are  carried  by  land  thither  ;  and  this  caufes  a  great  importa¬ 
tion  of  thefe  goods.  It  is  not  a  place  of  any  antiquity,  beinjj 
built,  as  the  Spanifti  hiftorians  fay,  in  the  year  1300;  but  it 
came  into  trade,  and  grew  rich,  from  the  goodnefs  of  it’s  port. 
The  fecond  article  of  it’s  greatnefs  is,  the  export  of  thofe 
two  capital  produifts  of  Spain,  wool  and  iron  ;  both  which 
are  brought  chiefly  to  this  port.  Much  of  the  iron,  alfo, 
which  is  in  quantity  inexhauftible,  and  in  quality  incom¬ 
parably  good,  is  manufactured  here,  and  in  all  the  country  near 
it :  and  they  make  here  all  thofe  neceffary  things  which  we 
call  in  England  hard-ware,  as  alfo  handy-craft  ftores,  in 
which  iron  is  neceffary,  fuch  as  mechanic  and  artificers  tools, 
and  tools  for  hufbandry,  nails,  locks,  chains,  jacks,  crows, 
pick-axes,  wheel-works,  &c.  as  alfo  fteel,  and  fteel-ware; 
with  all  kinds  of  military  iron  work,  fuch  as  fwords,  fire¬ 
arms  of  all  forts,  ami  almoft  all  neceffary  utenfils  made  of 
that  metal.  Befides  this,  the  iron  and  the  fteel  is  largely  ex¬ 
ported  in  bars,  and  France  takes  off  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
it,  as  well  as  England. 

Here  is  alfo  a  fmall  fleet  of  fhips  fitted  out  annually,  for  the 
whale  fifhery  at  Greenland,  or  Spitfbergen  ;  and,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  number  of  fhips,  they  have  fucceeded  as  well  as 
any  other  nation,  and  fhewn  themfelves  as  fkilful  harponiers 
as  any. 

Dusengo,  ftands  15  miles  diftant  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Bilboa, 
on  a  fmall  river,  which  defeends  from  the  mountains  with 
which  it  is  furrounded  on  the  land -fide.  It  is  inhabited  by 
about  1500  families,  moft  of  them  employed  in  the  iron-nra- 
nufaClure,  fuch  as  fword- blades,  hilts,  and  fuch-like  military 
implements. 

St  Sebastian,  a  noted  port  in  the  bay  of  Bifcay,  and  terri¬ 
tory  of  Guipufcoa,  fituate  55  miles  eaft  of  Bilboa,  and  25 
fouth-weft  of  Bayonne.  In  this  port  have  been  feen  upwards 
of  100  Englifh  merchant-fhips  at  a  time,  which  have  been 
made  prizes  by  the  Spanifh  privateers,  in  times  of  war  with 
Spain.  The  mole  will  receive  200  fail  of  {hipping.  The  in¬ 
habitants  do  not  amount  to  above  1600  families,  in  two  pa- 
rifhes ;  and  they  have  no  great  trade  but  in  time  of  war  Try 
privateering. 

Remarks. 

It  being  neceffary  to  the  intereft  of  Eritain  that  fhe  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  policy  of  it’s  neighbouring  countries,  and 
in  particular  to  attentively  watch  every  mealure  they  purfue 
with  relation  to  their  commercial  interefts  ;  it  may  not  be  al¬ 
together  ufelefs  to  obferve  what  a  late  very  ingenious  Spanifti 
writer  has  faid,  with  regard  to  the  Bifcayners,  efpecially  as 
there  has  been  for  fome  years  a  fpirit  rifing  in  Spain,  that  does 
not  forbode  any  good  to  the  trade  of  thefe  kingdoms :  1 
‘  The  navigation  and  commerce,  fays  this  Spanifh  writer,  of 

*  thefe  provinces  [meaning  Bifcay  and  GuipufcoaJ  by  fea, 

*  have  been  much  impaired  by  lofing  feverai  fhips  in  the  ex- 

*  peditions 
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«  petitions  of  the  late  war :  for  they  have  not  yet  been  able 

*  to  replace  them,  and  build  others,  as  they  have  had  very 

*  bad  harvefts,  and  are  not  yet  paid  the  whole  of  what  was 

*  due  to  them  for  freights,  and  other  things  :  fo  that  it  will  be 
<  very  reafonable  and  expedient  to  order  the  ballance  of  their 

*  accounts  to  be  paid  immediately,  that  they  may  be  enabled 

*  to  build  and  fit  out  other  veffels,  and  thus  revive  and  im- 

*  prove  their  fifhery  and  commerce  by  fea. 

‘  As  it  is  alfo  certain  that  money  is  now  very  fcarce  in  Gui- 
‘  pufcoa,  where  the  principal  difburfements  were  ufually  made 
‘  for  building  {hips,  and  other  neceflary  and  chargeable  pre- 
‘  parations  for  a  fifhery  that  is  any  ways  confiderable,  I  fhould 
‘  apprehend  it  a  very  good  piece  of  policy  to  make  them  a 

*  tender,  out  of  the  king’s  revenue,  of  25  or  30,000  doublons, 

*  without  intereft,  for  their  firft  expences,  which  ufuaily  run 
‘  high,  upon  the  condition  of  their  repaying  it  in  fix  years. 
‘  My  intention  is,  that  in  the  two  firft  years  they  be  not 
‘  obliged  to  return  any  part  of  it ;  but,  in  the  four  following, 
‘  to  do  it  in  equal  payments,  ’till  the  whole  be  difcharged  ; 

*  and,  for  a  fecurity  that  the  loan  be  repaid  in  the  form  and 

*  manner  that  {hall  be  ftipulated,  let  the  province  of  Guipuf- 

*  coa  ftand  engaged  for  it,  befides  the  joint  bonds  given  by 

*  the  private  perfons  who  are  to  receive  the  money.  That  the 
£  diftribution  of  the  money,  the  execution  of  the  bonds,  the 

*  fecurities,  and  other  points,  may  be  well  conduced,  and 

*  with  all  the  precaution  that  is  requifite  on  fuch  an  occafion, 

*  let  there  be  chofen  out  of  that  province,  or  fent  from  the 
‘  court  aminifter  of  known  abilities  and  public  fpirit,  charged 
‘  with  this  commiffion,  and  to  difpofe  their  minds  to  it,  en- 
£  courage  affociations,  and  every  thing  that  fhould  tend  to 
‘  enlarge  the  fifhery  of  bacalao,  on  the  bank's  .of  Newfound- 
‘  land,  as  alfo  the  fifheries  for  whales,  herrings,  cic.  in  thofe 

*  parts  where  found  to  be  in  plenty. 

*  Should  the  Englifb,  in  oppofition  to  all  the  reafons  above- 

*  mentioned,  ftill  perfift  in  difturbing  his  majefty’s  fubjedfs 
‘  in  this  fifhery,  and  it  be  not  proper  to  employ  force  in  or- 

*  der  to  take  fatisfadtion,  and  maintain  their  juft  rights,  ’till 
‘  we  have  firft  tried  all  the  gentler  methods  which  prudence 
‘  dictates ;  in  my  opinion,  they  fhould  alfo  be  given  to  un- 

*  derftand  that  his  majefty,  among  other  expedients,  may 

*  avail  bimfelf  of  the  fovereign  right  he  poffefles  to  prohibit 
‘  the  confumption  of  bacalao  in  all  his  dominions.  This  too 
£  is  a  meafure  very  pradlicable,  and  may  be  done  without  any 
‘  great  inconvenience  to  the  common  people,  whenever  the 
6  fifhery  of  his  majefty’s  fubjedts,  both  on  our  own  coafts, 
‘  and  in  other  feas,  {hall  be  encouraged  and  enlarged  in  the 
‘  way  I  propofe*,  and  alfo  fupported  by  the  provifions  I 

*  before  recommended  on  the  fubjedt  of  guarda  cofta.  For 

*  as  the  fiftiery  of  bacalao  was  not  begun,  or  even  difcovered, 

*  in  Newfoundland,  but  fince  the  year  1500,  and  Spain,  tho’ 

‘  much  more  populous,  was  able  to  fupport  herlelf  for  above 
‘  a  thoufand  years  without  this  commodity,  and  all  the  time 
‘  obferve  the  vigils  and  days  of  abftinence  in  the  Catholic 
£  religion  ;  it  fhould,  methinks,  be  no  extraordinary  or  dif- 
‘  ficult  thing  to  maintain  ourfelves  without  it,  and  fo  well,  as 

*  to  find  no  want  of  it.  But  I  fhould  not  advife  this  ftep 
‘  ’til!  the  other,  which  I  have  pointed  out  as  a  means  likely 
‘  enough  to  relieve,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  misfortunes  we 
‘  fuftain  from  the  large  confumption  of  falt-fifh  from  abroad, 

£  prove  to  be  inefficient  for  the  purpofe.’ 

*  This  author,  after  ihewing  the  advantages  which  the  En- 
glifh,  French,  and  Dutch  have  derived  from  their  fifheries 
takes  no  little  pains  to  animate  the  Spanifh  nation  to  purfue 
the  like  policy  ;  and  that  the  Bifcayners  and  Guipufcoans  in 
particular,  fhould  vie  with  the  Englifh  in  their  fifhery  on  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland  :  and,  indeed,  that  they  fhould 
vigoroufly  attempt  to  fupply  themfelves  with  fifh  of  all 
kinds,  inllead  of  purchafing  thofe  of  England,  Scotland  Ire 
land,  Newfoundland,  or  New  England.  And  policy  of  this 
kind,  it  is  fatd,  has  already  taken  root  in  Spain,  together 
with  many  other  maxims,  which  are  likely  to  prove  of  no 
advantage  to  thefe  kingdoms :  all  which  fhall  be  taken  due 
nonce  of  in  their  proper  places,  in  order  to  forewarn  the 
nation  of  the  danger,  before  it  may  be  too  late  to  prevent  it. 


Further  Remarks. 

Thefe  fentiments  were  introduced  in  my  firft,  and  fecond 
tions  of  this  work  ;  and  that  they  were  not  groundlefs  fUc 
tions  of  the  author’s,  the  laft  war  has  fufficiently  evinced  • 
•when  Spain  joined  France,  they  made  pretenfions  to  a  f 
of  the  Fisheries  at  Newfoundland:  but  fuch  care 
the  court  of  Great-Britain  taken  of  this  -fl'ential  n 
in  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  Peace  between  his  I 
tannic  Majesty,  the  Most  Christian  King, 
the  KiNG  of  Spain,  concluded  at  Paris,  the  10th  da 
February,  1763,  as  to  obtain  the  following  explicit  Ren 
ciat.on.  With  regard  to  the  Fisheries  ofNewfou 

edTnthe°nxVMI,aht  i*"  f"’6  °f  Spain  !  wh!ch  is  “» 

r  Cf  the  faid  Definitive  Treaty, 

«LF  «  ™  ».  AJ"TY  DE!,STS’  AS  WF-LL  » 
wm«  fi,  SUCCESS°»S.  ALL  PRETENSJi 

WHICH  HE  MAY  HAVE  FORMED,  IN  FAVOUR'  OF 

Gu ipuscoans,  and  other  his  subjects  to  • 
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island  of  Newfoundland.  See  the  article  America 
for  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  1763.  See  alfo  the  article 
Bahama  Islands,  with  refpedl  to  the  laid  Definitive 
Treaty,  and  British  America,  French  America. 

c  In  chapter  29,  the  Spanilh  author  further  fays,  which  treats 
1  of  the  conduct  and  practice  of  the  Fnglifh,  and  the  vaft 
c  fums  of  money  they  drain  from  us  by  'he  fale  of  bacalao  *, 

*  and  other  falt-fifh,  I  introduced  a  few  remarks  and  obfer- 
4  vations  upon  this  calamity,  and  the  means  which  might  be 
£  employed  to  prevent  it  in  a  great  meafure,  and  which  I 
‘  was  led  into  by  the  reflections  of  an  Englifh  writer,  well 
£  affedled  to  the  crowns  of  Spain  and  France,  in  his  treatife 

‘  under  the  title  of  The  intereft  of  England  ill  underftood  in 
£  the  war  of  queen  Anne.  And  as  we  fhould  never  lofe  light 
£  of  the  principal  of  thofe  obfervations  and  reflections,  which 

*  are  the  foundation  of  the  particular  provifion  in  fupport  of 
‘  the  fifheries,  I  have  thought  proper  to  repeat  fome  part  of 
£  them  in  this  place. 


*  If  the  Spaniards  fhould  attempt  to  lay  any  prohibition,  or 
higher  duties  on  our  fifh,  than  what  are  now  laid  by  fubflib- 
ing  treaties,  they  may  be  foon  convinced  that  the  crown  of 
Great-Britain  has  it  in  her  power  to  retaliate  upon  them,  by 
proper  meafures  to  be  taken  in  regard  to  the  regulation  of 
our  own  commerce.  Thefe  things  we  fhall  humbly  fuo-geft, 
m  the  fequel  of  this  work,  under  their  effential  heads.  “ 

*  This  minifler  invites  the  bifhops  to  allow,  throughout  the 
£  year,  the  ufe  of  certain  kinds  of  food  prohibited  upon  par- 
£  ticular  days,  and  means,  no  doubt,  eggs,  cneefc,  milk, ‘and 
‘  butter,  which  fome  religious  foundations  are  reftrained  from 
‘  many  days  in  the  year.  In  all  probability,  he  would  alfo 
£  infimiate,  that  the  prohibition  of  flefh  might  be  moderated, 

‘  as  it  is  in  the  provinces  of  the  crown  of  Caftile,  in  refpedl 
£  to  Saturdays,  and  may  be  extended  to  the  crown  of  Arragon. 

‘  In  all  thefe  meafures  he  apprehends  the  pope  will  readily 
‘  concur,  for  the  reafons  he  there  gives,  and  others  hinted  at  j 

and,  without  daring  to  fpeak  out,  was,  in  my  opinion,  will— 

‘  ing  to  tell  us,  that,  if  by  fuch  means' we  would  reduce  the 
£  confumption  of  bacalao,  and  other  cured  fifh,  which  they 
£  bring  us  from  the  North  and  Newfoundland,  we  might  take 

*  away  this  great  advantage  from  the  Englifh,  and  other 
£  powers,  who,  by  the  fale  of  them,  drain  us  of  millions  of 
‘  crowns,  increafe  their  own  ftrength,  and  ruin  us.  Thefe 
‘  great  ^advantages  fo  very  much  intereft  our  confcience,  as 
£  well  as  all  good  policy,  that  they  deferve  the  particular  at- 
£  tention  of  all  catholic  princes,  and  efpecially  the  pope.  From 
£  the  pious  zeal  of  this  holy  father  we  have  reafon  to  flatter 
£  ourfelves,  that,  as  foon  as  he  fhall  be  informed  of  thefe  in- 

conveniencies,  he  will  allow,  and  even  encourage,  the 
£  meafures  that  tend  towards  a  remedy,  even  though  it  be 
£  neceflary  to  fubftitute,  in  the  place  of  numerous  fall- days, 

‘  another  fpecies  of  abftinence  and  reftraint,  that  equally  ad- 
£  miniflers  to  the  mortification  of  our  fouls,  and  does  not 
£  turn  out  fo  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  rivals  of  the 
crowns  and  the  catholic  church,  as  thofe  frequent  faft-days 
£  do,  by  opening  a  way  for  the  importation  and  confumption 
of  their  falt-fifh,  which  is  a  main  branch  of  their  commerce, 

£  and  a  great  foundation  of  their  riches  and  ftrength. 

.Though  I  have  fome  reluctance  at  the  thought  of  oivin°- 
£  my  fentiments  as  to  the  generality  of  thefe  points,  that  are 
£  of  fo  delicate  a  nature,  methinks  I  may*  without  any 
cruple,  decide  in  one  particular.  It  is  to  folicit  the  per- 
t  miffion  of  his  holinefs  to  allow  of  flefh  in  the  kingdoms  of 
‘  the  crown  of  Arragon,  and  in  Navarre,  upon  thole  Sa- 
‘  turdays  that  happen  not  to  be  particular  vigils,  under  the 
reftrffints,  and  as  it  is  pradlifed,  in  the  provinces  of  Caftile. 

1  his  I  propofe,  both  on  the  ftrength  of  the  folid  and  well-  . 
known  motives  already  given,  and  becaufe  it  would  be  no 
more  than  what  has  been  eftabiifhed  for  many  ages,  and  is 
‘  now  pradtifed  in  moft  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  Sic. 

s  to  the  meafures  infinuated  in  the  refiediions  of  this  writer, 

‘  which  regard  the  taking  off  in  part  the  prohibition  of  flefh 
on  fome  other  days  in  the  year,  and  permitting  religious 

<  !°ri  ner^in  fcrtS  of  Pood’  which  they  arereftrained  from, 
t  ?e“aes.  flefh,  during  the  whole,  or  moft  part  of  the  year,  I 
judge  it  a  point  of  greater  moment,  and  to  require  more 
deliberation.  The  utmoft  I  fhall  have  courage  to  offer  is, 

{  that  there  before  his  holinefs  the  realons  already 

t  glrVea’  and  others  that  will  occur,  in  particular  the  increafe 
ltrength>  and  other  advantages,  which  feveral  nations, 

.  by  means  the  great  confumption  of  falt-fifh  in  Spain, 

*  acquire  and  employ  againft  the  catholic  church  itfelf;  ‘that, 

,  *  a  urm  1<dum’  he  may  vouchfafe  ^  determine  upon,  and 
(  ftab!‘Jh’  tbofe  Provifions,  which  he  fhall  judge  moft  ef- 

,  C[  a  frand  pr0per  for  a  remedy  i  bo  far  at  ieaft,  as  to 
,  ,  fart  ot  the  inconveniencies  that  have  been  de- 

,_ri  e  ‘  or  never  fhall  vve  be  able  to  find  a  more  fu re 
4  W?y  to  Succeed  in  redreffing  either  the  grievance  itfelf,  or 
c  s  accidental  circumftances,  than  by  referring  it  intirely  to 
tt.  Piety>  holy  zeal,  and  infallibility  of  his  holinefs.' 

V  ide  I  he  theory  and  praflice  of  commerce  and  maritime-af¬ 
fairs,  written  in  Spanifh,  by  the  late  Don  Geronymo  de  Uz- 
aru.,  mcm  <er  oi  his  Catholic  majc- fly’s  privy  council,  cif  the 

royal 
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board  of  Trade  and  the  Mint,  and  his  majefty’s  fecretary 

in  the  council  and  chamber  of  the  Indies. 

Biscay  New,  a  province  of  Mexico  in  America,  is  bounded 
bv  New  Mexico  on  the  north  ;  by  part  of  Florida  and  Panuco 
on  the  eaft  ;  by  Zacatec  s  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  Cuhacan  on 
the  weft.  It  is  about  1 00  leagues  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  120 
from  north  to  fouth.  It’s  being  well  watered  makes  it  fru.t- 
ful  and  it’s  fituation  a  little  above  the  tropic  of  Cancer  ren¬ 
ders  it  temperate.  Though  there  is  a  mountainous  barren 
part  called  Topia,  yet  moitof  the  country  is  pleafant,  abound¬ 
ing  with  all  manner  of  provifions  ;  and,  though  it  has  no 
communication  with  the  fea,  yet  the  inhabitants  are  very 
rich,  not  only  in  corn,  cattle,  &c.  but  alfo  in  filver  mines,  and 
fome  of  lead.  The  natives  are  warbke,  and  not  yet  totally 
reduced.  They  have  four  great  towns  between  the  mines  of 
Zacatecas  and  thofe  of  this  country,  which  he  in  morafles, 
and  are  therefore  difficult  of  accefs.  St  Barbara,  St  John  s, 
and  Ende,  are  three  little  towns,  built  by  the  Spaniards,  for 
defence  of  the  large  filver  mines  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
are  therefore  well  inhabited,  particularly  the  firft,  which  lies 
2A o  miles  north  of  Zacatecas.  The  fecond  lies  about  70  miles 
north  of  it,  and  is  equally  rich  in  mines,  and  the  third, 
which  is  alfo  rich  in  mines,  lies  70  miles  weft  of  the  fecond. 
Thefe  are  the  mines,  which  Hennipin  fays,  M.  de  la  Salle 
aimed  at,  when  he  ranged  the  coaft  of  Florida,  on  pretence 
of  feeking  the  mouth  of  the  river  Miffiffippi. 

BISKET,  or  BISCUIT,  from  bifco&us,  twice  baked.  It 
is  faid  particularly  of  that  bread,  which  is  made  for  voyages 
by  fea,  efpecially  for  long  voyages.  This  fort  of  bifket  muft 
be  baked  four  times,  whereas  the  other  forts  are  baked  but 
twice. 

Bifket,  in  order  to  be  good,  fliculdbe  made  fix  months  be¬ 
fore  it’is  put  on  board  a  (hip  :  it  muft  be  of  good  wheat  flour, 
thoroughly  cleaned  from  bran,  and  with  a  well  leavened 

dough.  . 

Water  and  bifket  are  the  moft  neceflary  provifions  in  the 
fitting  out  of  fhips,  and,  if  either  of  thefe  two  be  loft  or 
fpoiled,  the  crew  languifli  away,  and  often  perifh  moft  mi- 
ferably,  efpecially  if  they  happen  to  be  bound  for  a  very  long 

Threader  may  find  under  the  article  Water,  which  is  the 
moft  proper  to  be  taken  on  board,  the  precautions  that  are  to 
be  taken,  in  order  to  preferve  it,  or  to  prevent  it  from  run¬ 
ning  j  and  even  the  feveral  experiments  which,  from  time  to 
time,"  have  been  tried,  to  take  away  the  brackifhnefs  of  fea- 
water,  and  render  it,  if  poffible,  fit  to  drink. 

With  regard  to  bifket,  we  {hall  prefent  the  reader  here  with 
feveral  obfervations,  deigned  to  (hew  how  to  make  good 
bifket:  they  are  extradited  from  a  memorial  drawn  up  by 
Monf.  Savary  de  Ganche,  who  had,  during  ten  years,  the 
general  direction  of  the  vidtualling-office  of  the  marine  in 
France,  for  the  diftridt  of  Breft. 

The  manner  of  making  fea-bifket. 
Wheat. 

Wheat  is  the  only  corn  that  muft  be  ufed  in  the  making  of 
fea-bifket.  It  ought  to  be  chofen  of  a  red  grain,  fmooth, 
and,  above  all,  well  cleaned  from  grit,  tares,  or  vetches,  and 
all  forts  of  weeds. 

New  wheat,  three  or  four  months  old,  is  the  beft  ;  that  of  a 
year  old  may  alfo  be  ufed,  provided  it  has  not  been  heated, 
and  was  kept  in  very  dry  and  well  aired  barns,  not  raifed  in 
too  high  a  pile,  that  is,  of  two  feet  and  an  half  at  moft,  and 
has  been  well  ftirred  once  in  a  fortnight. 

When  the  corn  is  taken  out  of  the  barn,  it  muft  be  expofed 
to  the  air,  and  ftirred  with  a  {hovel  two  or  three  times  at 
leaft.  When  it  is  heated  on  the  furface  only,  which  may 
be  known  by  it’s  not  fmelling  four,  and  if  the  grains  do  not 
ftick  to  each  other,  when  prefled  with  the  hand,  it  muft  be 
kept  a  month  in  the  .barn,  and  continually  ftirred,  ’till  it  be 
well  recovered. 

Flour. 


Flour  which  comes  from  abroad,  efpecially  if  it  be  well 
cleaned  from  bran,  is  not  fafe  to  make  bifket  of,  if  it  be 
but  never  fo  little  heated.  It’s  mufty  fcent  may  be  taken 
away,  by  often  ftirring  and  fifting  it;  but  vou  can  never  take 
off  it’s  bad  tafte,  which  afterwards  infallibly  fpoils  the  bifket. 
Neverthelefs  bread  may  be  made  of  it,  becaufe  it  is  not  necef- 
fary  to  keep  it  long. 

It  is  better  to  have  flour  from  abroad  with  the  bran,  becaufe  it 
is  not  fo  apt  to  heat  in  the  boats,  when  it  is  well  packed  up, 
that  is  to  fay,  well  beaten  and  preffed  in  the  facks. 

Good  flour  muft  have  no  manner  of  fmell  ;  when  put  upon 
the  tongufe,  it  ought  to  tafte  like  a  nut ;  and,  when  lifted,  it 
muft  be  like  velvet  to  the  touch  :  when  it  is  Tandy,  that  may 
be  found  out,  by  putting  a  handful  of  flour  into  a  bafon  of 
•water ;  the  fend,  if  there  be  any,  will  all  fettle  at  the  bottom. 
When  the  flour  comes  from  the  mill,  the  bran  mixed  with  it 
ought  to  be  flat  and  broad  ;  nor  fhould  it  be  fifted  ’till  about 
a  fortnight  after  it  is  ground,  that  the  moifture  it  has  con¬ 
tracted  at  the  mill  may  dry  oft,  and  fo  pafs  the  fetter  through 
Yoi.  I. 


the  fieve,  which  is  abfolutely  neceflary  for  the  making  oi>oo$ 
bifket. 


Leaven. 

In  order  to  make  the  leaven,  a  piece  of  dough  weighing  abou,? 

20  pounds,  from  the  leaven  of  the  laft  oven-full,  fhould  be  pre¬ 
pared,  which  is  done,  we’ll  fuppofe,  between  11  and  12  at 
noon  At  four  of  ihe  clock  in  the  afternoon,-  the  baker  puts 
that  dough  into  the  kneading-trough,  and  pours  over  it  about 
five  gallons  of  very  clean  water,  a  little  more  than  lukewarm, 
but  hotter  in  winter  than  in  fuinmcr ;  he  dilutes  afterwards 
with  the  quantity  of  flour  neceflary  to  confume  all  tjhat  water, 
fo  as  to  make  a  dough  neither  too  foft  nor  too  hgrd.  This 
new  mafs  of  dough  weighs  commonly  about  fixty  pounds. 

In  ttys  condition  the  baker  puts  it  in  a  corner  of  the  knead¬ 
ing-trough,  furrounding  it  on  all  Tides  with  flour  to  fupport  it. 
When  it  has  been  rifing  five  or  fix  hours,  the  fame  opera¬ 
tion  is  repeated,  by  adding  water  and  flour  to  the  dough. 
Which  increafes  it  by  about  thirty  pounds. 

About  one  or  two  of  the  clock  the  next  morning,  which  is 
the  time  when  the  baker  would  knead,  he  adds  thirty  pounds 
more  to  the  pafte,  which  makes  a  mafs  of  120  pounds  ;  "of~' 
this  he  takes  half-  to  ferve  as  leaven  for  the  next  baking,  apd 
at  the  fame  time  kneads  the  remaining  fixty  pounds  in  the 
kneading-trough  for  the  firft  oven  full,  and,  for  the  other 
bakings  he  is  to  make  during  the  reft  of  the  day,  he  increafes 
the  leaven  at  once  with  fixty  pounds,  which  he  puts  into  a  tub 
or  bucket,  in  order  to  continue  the  fame  alternately,  except 
that  for  the  laft  oven-full  he  adds  but  twenty  pounds  to  the 
leaven,  which  is  to  ferve  for  beginning  the  fame  operation 
again  the  next  day. 

Care  muft  be  taken  that  the  baker,  out  of  lazinefs,  does  not 
knead  two  ovens-full  upon  the  fame  leaven,  for  in  that  cafe 
the  bifket  would  be  apt  to  corrupt.  Let  it  be  obferved,  that 
in  winter  there  ought  to  be  |  part  of  leaven  more  than  in  fum- 
mer.  It  muft  at  all  times  be  covered  with  fome  woollen  ftufly 
as  cloth,  frize,  or  rateen,  but  never  with  linnen,  to  prevetft 
a  cruft  being  formed  upon  it. 

In  fome  places,  and  particularly  at  Breft,  they  follow  ano¬ 
ther  method,  buf  which  is  notTeckoned  fo’  good.  They  take, 
indeed,  twenty  pounds  for  the  firft  leaven,  which  they  in- 
creafe  to  fixty  pounds,  as  in  the  former  operation  ;  but  then, 
within  fix  hours  after,  they  increafe  it  to  two  hundred  pounds^ 
which  they  divide  into  four  parts,  two  of  which  they  put  at 
the  ends  of  the  kneading-trough,  one  into  one  bucket,  and 
another  of  twenty  pounds  into  another.  The  three  former 
parts  ferve  to  knead  the  three  firft  bakings,  or  ovens-full: 
and  the  laft  parts  to  compofe  three  other  parcels  of  leaven  for 
three  other  bakings,  with  a  quantity  of  twenty  pounds  weighs 
of  leaven  for  the  next  day’s  baking. 

Dough. 

The  kneader  takes  water  out  of  tfie  kettle  or  copper  which 
he  ufed  for  the  leayens,  and  dilutes  that  which  he  would  em¬ 
ploy  into  a  whitifh  and  thick  water;  and,  putting  flour  to  it 
two  or  three  times,  he  kneads  it  quickly  and  very  ftrongly 
with  hisfifts,  going  from  the  right  to  the  left,  and  beginning 
again  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  from  the  left  to  the 
right,  he  reduces  it  to  one  Angle  mals.  After  this,  he  flat¬ 
tens  it  with  the  palm  of  his  hands,  and  divides  it 'into  four 
parts:  then  he  flattens  them  again,  and  handles  and  kneads 
them  with  all  his  might  one  after  another;  afterwards  he 
puts  them  again  upon  one  another,  and,  having  cleaned  his 
kneading-trough,  he  puts!  the  whole  into  one  mafs,  turning 
and  kneading  it  ftill.  After  which  he  cuts  it  again  into  four 
parts,  which  having  rejoined  for  the  laft  time,  he  takes  the 
dough  out  of  the  kneading  trough,  and  puts  it  upon  a  table, 
where  another  workman  turns  it  often  and  often,  during  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  ’till  it  be  very  firm  and  dry. 

Cakes. 

As  foop  as  the  dough  is  in  the  above  mentioned  condition,  it 
muft  immediately  be  made  into  cakes.  Each  cake  muft  weigh 
fourteen  ounces  of  dough,  that,  when  baked,  it  may  weigh 
eight,  or  at  moft  nine,  ounces. 

The  dough  is  cut  into  pieces  of  that  weight,  which  piece!? 
qre  afterwards  turned  upon  the  table  with  the  hands  into 
ball1,  to  make  it  harder  ftill :  then  it  is  flattened  with  a  kind 
of  rolling-pin,  the  middle  of  which  is  thicker  than  the  two 
ends,  observing,  however,  to  make  the  cake  fomething  hoi- 
low  in  the  middle;  as  for  the  edges,  they  muft  be  eveq,  ^nd 
be  above  one  third  part  of  an  inch  thick. 

The  cake  being  thus  formed,  they  make  the  mark,  a  crofs,  or 
fome  other  figure,  upon  it,  with  an  inftrument  for  that  pur=> 
pofe ;  after  which  they  turn  it  on  the  other  fide,  laying  it 
upon  the  table,  as  near  as  poffible  to  thofe  that  are  already 
made ;  finally,  a  little  before  they  put  it  into  the  oven,  they 
prick  it  four  or  fiVe  times  with  an  iron  inftrument  that  has 
three  points. 

Before  they  prick  the  cakes  and  put  them  info  the  oven,  tb^y 
muft  let  them  reft  half  an  hour  upon  the  table,  or  even 
more,  if  need  be,  that  they  may  have  time  to  rife,  which  the 
baker  ought  to  know  and  direct. 

At  Breft,  they  put  the  cakes  into  the  oven,  as  foon  as  they 
are  pricked,  without  letting  them  reft  or  rife,  becaufe  they 
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pretend  they  are  fufficiently  furnilhed  with  leaven,  and  in  that 
Cafe  they  do  not  cover  them. 

Oven. 

t'or  the  firft  oven- full,  they  muft  begin  to  heat  the  oven,  as 
foon  as  they  begin  to  work  the  dough  with  the  rolling-pin; 
and  they  know  that  the  oven  is  hot,  when  the  roof  of  i  c  is  of  a 
whitifli  afh-colour.  But  for  the  other  oven-full  they  do  not 
warm  the  oven,  but  after  they  have  rolled  the  dough,  or  a 
little  fooner  or  later,  according  as  the  baker  thinks  fit,  or  as 
the  dough  requires  it,  and  the  oven  is  not  to  be  quite  fo  white. 
It  muft  be  obferved,  that  for  the  firft  oven-full  they  may  heat 
the  oven  with  green  wood,  becaufe  it  has  time  to  dry  and  burn: 
but,  for  the  others,  the  drieft  wood  is  the  beft,  becaufe  the 
dough  requires  to  be  loon  put  into  the  oven,  left  it  fhould  dry 
too  much. 

The  building  of  an  oven. 

It  muft  not  be  above  two  feet  and  an  half  high,  taking  a  per¬ 
pendicular  line  from  the  key-ftone  of  the  roof  to  the  center 
of  the  floor  :  the  floor  muft  have  bricks  well  burnt,  two 
inches  thick,  and  eight  inches  fquare.  In  fuch  places  where 
they  have  broad  flat  ftones,  which  can  bear  the  fire,  they  ufe 
them  rather  than  bricks ;  the  mouth  of  the  oven  ought  to  be 
two  feet  wide,  by  two  in  the  bafe:  the  bottom  or  floor  muft 
have  five  feet  and  a  half  in  depth,  by  nine  in  breadth.  The 
fire  fhould  be  put  at  two  feet  diftance  from  the  mouth  of  the 
oven,  to  come  direttly  to  the  mantle-piece  of  the  chimney: 
that  mantle- piece  muft  be  raifed  about  eight  inches  higher 
than  the  mouth  of  the  oven;  the  oven  muft  be  covered. 

The  baking  of  the  cakes. 

After  the  fire  is  taken  out  of  the  oven,  and  it  has  been  well 
fwept,  the  baker  thrufts  the  cakes  into  the  oven  the  one  af¬ 
ter  the  other,  on  an  iron  or  wooden  fhovel,  obferving  to  place 
them  regularly,  fo  that  there  may  be  no  void  fpace  between 
them. 

He  afterwards  fhuts  the  oven  very  clofe,  and  puts  a  few  fho- 
vels-full  of  live  coals  againft  the  door  :  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after  he  opens  the  oven,  to  fee  whether  the  bifkets  begin  to 
colour :  if  he  finds  it  fufficiently  coloured,  he  leaves  the  oven 
open  for  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  during  which  he  takes 
away  the  coals  from  before  the  door,  which  he  fhuts  again. 
When  the  cakes  have  remained  in  the  oven  a  full  quarter  of 
an  hour  longer,  he  takes  out  fome  of  the  cakes  which  were 
firft  put  in,  and  breaks  them  to  fee  whether  they  be  baked. 
When  they  are  fo,  the  edges  are  reddifh  within ;  and  the 
little  crumb  which  remains  in  the  middle,  is  fpongy  but  dry. 
They  put  their  hand  upon  that  crumb,  and,  if  they  obferve 
any  moifture  in  it,  it  is  a  fign  that  the  cakes  are  not  baked 
enough ;  and  they  muft  leave  them  in  the  oven,  as  long  as 
they  judge  it  neceflary  to  dry  up  all  the  moifture. 

Store-Rooms. 

As  foon  as  the  bifkets  are  taken  out  of  the  oven,  they  carry 
them  out  into  the  ftore-room,  which  has  been  well  cleaned, 
and  warmed  during  four  days.  The  ftore-rooms,  to  be  good, 
fhould  be  built  over  the  ovens,  wainfcoted  at  top  and  bottom, 
and  on  all  fides,  and  the  joints  of  the  boards  well  caulkeu. 
When  the  ftore-room  is  full,  it  is  never  to  be  opened  but  to 
take  out  thebifket.  It  requires  a  month  to  cool  it,  and  ano¬ 
ther  month  to  make  it  ftale  enough  to  be  fent  on  board. 
Obferve,  that  it  is  cuftomary  in  Provence  to  put  the  bifket  in¬ 
to  a  large  airy  loft,  where  they  reckon  it  cools  better  and 
more  naturally  that  in  the  ftore-rooms,  where  it  is  fhut  up 
•with  all  it’s  heat ;  and  they  take  care  to  fhut  the  windows  of 
thofe  lofts,  in  damp  or  rainy  weather. 

Bakers. 

Three  bakers,  or  journeymen,  are  fufficient  for  each  oven  ; 
namely,  a  head-man,  who  puts  the  cakes  into  the  oven,  as 
foon  as  they  are  pricked,  and  two  kneaders,  each  of  whom 
is  to  knead  three  ovens-full  alternately,  and  help  in  doing  the 
reft  of  the  work.  In  Provence  they  have  but  five  journey¬ 
men  for  two  ovens,  namely,  one  head-man  and  four  kneaders. 
At  Breft,  the  cuftom  is,  that  the  fame  kneader  kneads  the 
fix  ovens-full  for  the  day,  and  the  other  the  fix  for  the  next 
day  ;  which  is  the  reafon  why  the  dough  for  the  laft  baking 
is  not  fo  well  worked,  becaufe  the  kneader  grows  tired. 

Remarks  upon  the  fhipping  of  bifket. 

It  ought  to  be  (hipped  in  fine  dry  weather,  in  flat-bottom 
boats,  very  tight,  in  which  it  fhould  not  continue  long. 

The  (tore-rooms  in  the  fhips  ought  to  be  well  wainfcoted  and 
caulked,  and  warmed  during  fix  days  and  fix  nights  with  live 
coals,  after  which  they  muft  be  left  to  dry  three  or  four  days, 
that  the  moifture  drawn  in  by  the  fire  may  evaporate. 

1  he  ftoi  e-rooms  muft  afterwards  be  lined  with  good  mats 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  on  all  fides  :  it  has  been  obferved  in 
-b  ranee,  that  the  mats  made  in  Provence  are  better  for  that 
purpofe,  than  thofe  of  the  weft. 

.After  the  bi.ket  is  put  into  the  ftore-rooms,  and  they  have 
been  clofely  (hut,  they  muft  not  be  opened  but  one„after  ano¬ 
ther,  as  occafion  requires,  and  the  bifket  muft  be  taken  out 
only  at  the  opening  of  the  fcuttles. 

All  wheat,  rye,  barley,  malt,  beans,  peafe,  and  all  other 


forts  of  corn  and  grain,  ground  6r  unground,  and  breach 
bifket,  or  meal,  may  be  exported  free  of  all  duties,  12  Car. 
II.  11  and  12  Will.  III.  1,  5,  6,  and  7  of  Anne. 

BISMUTH.  Authors  give  fuch  different  accounts,  of  bif- 
muthj  that  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  know  exactly  what  it  is. 
Some  make  a  metal  of  it,  and  pretend,  that,  towards  the 
latter  end  of  the  feventeernh  century,  there  was  a  mine  of  it 
found  in  Bohemia.  Others  make  only  a  femi-metal  of.it; 
fome  place  it  in  the  rank  of  a  bare  mineral  ;  finally,  fome 
would  have  it  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  a  mixture  of  tin,  tartar, 
and  falt-petre,  a  work  of  art  rather  than  nature. 

Among  fo  many  contradiSlions,  there  are  fome  people,  who, 
doubtlefs,  by  a  kind  of  accommodation  or  compromtfe,  chufe 
rather  to  follow  a  mean  opinion  between  all,  and  imagine 
that  there  is  a  natural  and  an  artificial  bifmuth.  This  is  the 
opinion  we  fhall  foliow  in  this  article,  ’till  the  fiibjedl  be  better 
cleared  up. 

The  natural  bifmuth  is  a  mineral  body,  but  half  metallic, 
which  wants  perhaps  but  a  little  more  codlion  and  maturity, 
to  he  perfefb  tin:  and,  indeed,  it  is  thought  to  be  the  marca- 
fite  of  that  metal. 

Bifmuth  hath  fometimes  it’s  own  proper  mine,  if  it  be  true 
that  fuch  a  mine  was  found  in  Bohemia,  as  has  been  obferved 
above,  and  as  we  read  in  Monfieur  Furetiere’s  Dictionary, 
who  quotes  the  authority  of  one  Alonfo  Barba.  But  it  is 
chiefly  found  in  tin-mines:  it’s  fubftance  is  hard,  ponderous, 
and  brittle,  of  a  large  gloffy  white,  and  fhining  grain. 

Dr  Woodward,  the  Engliili  philofopher,  places  the  bifmuth 
in  the  fifth  clafs  of  foffils,  and  among  the  minerals,  n.  9. 

It  is  likewife  called  by  fome  tin-glafs,  becaufe,  being  broke,  it 

.  fhews  many  (mail  bright  particles,  polifhed  like  glafs  ;  but  this 
is  an  abfurd  appellation,  being  metallic,  though  it  is  capable  of 
vitrification,  and  that  poffibly  may  have  given  rife  to  that  name. 
The  pewterers  fometimes  ufe  it  inftead  of  regulus  of  anti¬ 
mony,  as  do  the  letter-founders,  in  calling  their  types.  By 
chymical  preparations  they  extract  from  it  flowers  and  a  ma- 
giftery,  which  they  call  white  of  pearl ;  it  is  ufed  to  beautify 
the  complexion,  and  preferve  the  Ikin.  But  as  it  is  certain, 
that  it  has  an  arfenical  quality  therein,  it  cannot  be  fafe  to 
ufe  as  a  medicine  in  any  fiiape  :  by  no  means,  ’till  it  is  fkil- 
fully  prepared  by  an  able  chemift.  . 

1  he  artificial  bifmuth  is  very  much  like  the  natural,  with 
regard  both  to  it’s  form,  an,d  to  it’s  property  and  ufe.  It  is 
made,  by  reducing  tin  into  lmall  bits,  or  very  thin  laminae, 
or  plates,  and  cementing  it  with  a  mixture  of  tartar,  falt- 
petre,  and  arfenic,  placed  alternately  in  feveral  ftrata,  or 
layers,  in  a  crucible,  over  a  naked  fire.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  this  bifmuth  imported  into  France  from  England,  but 
it  has  a  reddilh  caft,  becaufe  of  the  copper,  which  the  Eng- 
lilh  are  faid  to  mix  with  it’s  compofition.  That  which  is 
made  at  Paris,  is  clearer  and  whiter. 

It  muft  be  chofen  in  fine,  broad,  white,  and  very  brittle  feales. 

BIS  FI,  a  fmall  coin  of  Perfia.  Some  accounts,  which  come 
from  pretty  good  hands,  place  the  bifti  among  the  current 
filver  coin  which  is  ftruck  in  Perfia,  and  make  it  worth  one 
fol  and  four  or  fix  deniers  French  money  ;  (that  is  to  fay,  a 
little  above  three  farthings  of  our  money,)  Others,  who 
deferve,  perhaps,  more  credit,  and,  among  them.  Sir  John 
Chardin,  fpeak  of  the  bifti  only  as  a  money  of  account. 
They  call  it  indeed  dinar- bi fli,  and  make  it  be  worth  ten 
fimple  dinars  :  fo  that  the  toryan,  which  is  alfo  a  money  of 
account,  being  worth  10,000  fimple  dinars,  it  will  be  worth 
but  1000  of  thofe  which  are  furnamed  bifti. 

BI  I  CHEMARE,  a  kind  of  fifh  which  is  falted  ana  dried  like 
cod.  It  is  catchea  in  fome  places  on  the  coaft  of  Cochin- 
china,  and  is  part  of  the  trade  which  the  Cochinchmefe  drive 
with  China.  It  pays  duty  of  importation  at  Canton  at  the 
rate  of  four  mas  per  pic,  and  feven  per  cent,  for  freight. 
I  he  Dutch  import  a  great  deal  of  it  into  China.  It  is  bought 
for  two  pattacks  per  pic  at  Batavia,  and  fold  again  for  about 
four  taels  at  Canton. 

BIT  FACLE,  a  fea-term,  fignifying  a  frame  with  two  {lories, 
placed  in  the  fteerage,  before  the  place  where  the  fteerfman 
Hands,  by  the  miffen-maft.  '  It  is  all  made  of  boards  fattened 
together  with  wooden  pegs,  without  any  iron,  to  prevent  the 
diredlion  of  the  needle  of  the  compafs,  which  is  inclofed  in 
it,  from  being  altered  by  the  proximity  of  that  metal.  They 
alio  put  a  clock  or  watch  in  it,  with  a  candle  or  lamp  to  light 
the  lteerfman. 

In  large  fhips,  befides  this  bittacle,  they  have  another  for  the 
pilot  or  mate. 

BI  I  IS,  are  two  perpendicular  pieces  of  timber  in  the  fore-part 
of  the  fhip,  bolted  to  the  gun-deck  and  oilope-beams,  their 
lower  ends  ftepping  in  the  foot- walling,  the  heads  of  which 
are  braced  with  a  crofs-piece,  and,  when  feveral  turns  of  the 
cable  taken  over  them,  is  for  fecuring  the  fbip  at  an  anchor; 
there  are  generally  two  pair  of  them  ;  befides,  there  are  others 
upon  the  upper  deck,  which  are  fixed  by  the  main  and  fore- 
rriaft,  and  called  the  topfail  fheet,  and  jeer- bi tts. 

BITUMEN,  an  inflammable  fubftance,  fat  and  undluous.  They 
extradl  an  oil  from  it,  and  itdiffolves  in  water:  yet  oily  mat¬ 
ters  and  alkali  fa'ts  are  the  natural  diilolvents  of  bitumen. 

1  he  druggifts  diftinguifh  three  forts  of  bitumen,  which  they 
fubdivide  again  into  feveral  others;  namely,  hard,  foft,  and 
6-  liquH, 
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liquid,  or  oily  bitumen.  Among  the  hard  bitumen,  they  reckon 
the  yellow  amber,  (perhaps  we  might  morejuftly  place  amber- 
greafe  in  that  clafs)  jet,  afphaltos,  or  bitumen  of  Judxa, 
piffaphaltos,  pit-coal,  the  black-ftone,  and  fulphurs.  The 
foft  are  Maltha,  bitumen  of  Calao,  of  Surinam,  and  of  Copal. 
Laftly,  the  naphtha  of  Italy,  and  the  petroleum,  are  reckon¬ 
ed  among  the  liquid  bitumens. 

Of  thefe  bitumens  fome  are  fofljls ;  others  fwim  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  waters  of  fome  lakes  and  ponds,  and  others  iffue 
out  of  the  earth,  almoft  after  the  manner  of  fprings. 

There  are  fome  bitumens  fo  hard,  that  they  are  ufed  in  forges 
like  coals.  There  are  fome  fo  binding,  that  they  may  ferve 
inftead  of  mortar  in  building:  with  the  latter  were  built  the 
famous  walls  of  Babylon.  Some  again  are  fo  liquid,  that 
they  are  burnt  in  lamps  inftead  of  oil. 

The  bitumen  of  Auvergne  is  a  kind  of  pitch  of  a  pretty  bad 
fmell  ;  it  is  to  be  found  between  Clermont,  Montferrant,  and 
Riom.  There  is  fuch  a  great  quantity  of  it,  and  ifiues  out 
of  the  ground  fo  plentifully,  as  to  render  the  roads  fometimes 
unpayable. 

It  is  this  drug  dried  and  hardened,  which  fome  hawkers  fell 
tor  the  true  afphaltos,  or  bitumen  of  Judaea,  to  fuch  apothe¬ 
caries  and  druggifts,  as  are  not  well  acquainted  with  drugs : 
but  it’s  intolerable  Bench  is  fufficient  to  prevent  any  body’s 
being  impofed  upon  by  thofe  cheats. 

Remarks. 

Dr  Woodward,  the  Englifh  philofopber,  in  his  Methodical 
Diftribution  of  Foffils,  clafs  the  4th,  divides  the  bitumens 
thus  .  There  are,  fays  he,  two  forts  of  them.  Some  are  li¬ 
quid,  as  the  naphtha,  the  petroleum,  and  the  oil  of  Barbadces. 
Others  are  what  we  properly  call  bitumens,  and  are  of  dif¬ 
ferent  confidences  :  the  fpecies  of  them  are  as  follow  :  1. 
The  bitumen  properly  fo  called,  or  the  afphaltos:  2.  The 
piffaphaltos,  which,  according  to  Diofcorides,  was  found  in 
the  Ceraunian  mountains :  3.  Amber:  4.  Jet :  5.  The  Am- 
pelitis :  6.  Pit-coal. 

It  appears  from  thence,  and  from  what  has  been  obferved 
above,  what  difference  there  is  between  the  divifion  of  bitu¬ 
mens  made  by  traders,  and  that  made  by  natural  philofo- 
phefs.  But  thofe  druggifts,  as  well  as  apothecaries  and  che- 
mifts,  who  deal  in  drugs,  fhould  by  no  means  be  ignorant 
of  their  quality,  left  they  poifon  as  many  by  the  bad  medi¬ 
cines,  as  empirics  do  by  the  unskilful  application 
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It  is  very  well  known,  that  there  is  in  iron  a  great  deal  of 
an  oily  fubftance  of  bitumen,  which  even  is  but  little  con¬ 
nected  or  incorporated  with  the  other  principles  :  or  rather, 
which  abounds  too  much  to  be  every  where  clofely  connected 
with  them.  It  is  that  kind  of  bitumen  which  ought  to  be 
the  bafe  or  chief  ingredient  of  the  Pruffian  blue,  which  we 
fhall  {peak  of  under  it’s  proper  article.  But  it  is  too  compact, 
and  it’s  blue  colour  too  much  involved.  It  muft  be  extended 
and  very  minutely  divided,  which  cannot  be  done  but  by  a 
diffolution.  The  bitumen  of  iron  is  conjoined  with  a  yellow 
metallic  eaith  ,  it  is  not  looked  for  in  the  fubftance  of  iron, 
but  in  vitriol,  where  the  iron  is  already  very  much  attenuated, 
and  very  finely  difi'olved,  and  confequently  it’s  bituminous  qua¬ 
lities  already  much  opened  and  extended. 

Sulphurs  formed  in  the  earth  of  fire,  acid  falts,  water,  and 
a  very  fine  earth,  are  termed  bitumens.  Bitumens,  diffolved 
in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  form  the  oils  or  petrolea.  But, 
if  they  are  mixed  with  earth  and  fait,  the  folid  bitumens  are 
produced,  differing  from  one  another  in  degrees  of  purity, 
according  to  the  quantity  or  groffnefs  of  the  earth,  or  diffe¬ 
rent  degrees  of  mixture.  1  hus  foffil  coals,  jet,  amber,  and 
the  ordinary  bitumens,  and  bituminous  earths  are  produced. 
If  there  be  but  a  fmall  quantity  of  earth  and  much  acid  fait, 
the  common  mineral  fulphur,  or  brimftone,  is  formed.  If 
the  mineral  original  bitumen  is  joined  to  a  fufible  earth,  capa¬ 
ble  of  vitrification,  it  communicates  to  it  a  metallic  form  ;  that 
is,  the  found,  brightnefs,  foftnefs,  ducftility,  malleability,  and 
all  other  fenfible  qualities  of  metals.  . 

This  origin  of  mineral  bitumens  may  be  confirmed  by  many 
experiments.  If  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol 
and  oil  of  turpentine  be  digefted  together  for  a  confiderable 
time  in  very  gentle  heat,  and  afterwards  diftilled  in  a  retort, 
there  will  come  over  firft  a  yellowifh  liquor  refembling  petro¬ 
leum,^  both  in  fmell  and  confiftency.  What  remains  in  the  re¬ 
tort,  is  at  firft  a  foft  bitumen,  and  afterwards  turns  into  a 
hard  blacknefs,  eafily  inflammable,  and,  when  burnt,  fmell- 
ing  exactly  like  foffil  coal.  But,  if  the  diftillation  be  con¬ 
tinued,  a  white  acid  liquor  will  next  be  obtained,  which,  by 
Banding,  lets  fall  a  grey  powder,  which  is  true  common  briin- 
Itone,  a  yellow  fubftance  of  the  like  nature  adhering  likewife 
to  the  neck  of  the  retort ;  what  is  left  behind  being  a  black, 
lhming,  light  fubftance,  difperfed  in  thin  difgregated  ftrafa, 
like  talc,  in  which,  by  the  help  of  the  load-ftone,  iron  may 
•n  C-'^n°Vere^’  ^us  therefore  all  thefe  bitumens  mav  be  ar¬ 
tificially  produced  ;  and  the  analyfis  of  the  natural  ones  further 
confirmed  the  manner  of  their  formation.  Thus  true  chymi- 
ca  philofophy  {hews,  that  metals  are  nothing  but  bituminous 
lubitances,  which  have  undergone  a  long  digeftion  ;  for  by 
depriving  them  of  their  fulphur  they  are  reduced  to  allies,  and 
t  cn  to  This  is  ealily  feen  in  the  imperfect  metals. 
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For  ,f  any  of  them  be  expofed  td  a  long  heat,  and  efpeciallk 
to  the  rays  of  the  fun,  colletled  by  a  large  burning  glafs  the 
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ph.cal  method  of  analyfis.  Bo.  the  f„l„,ion  of  metafile  bo- 
dtes  may  be  earned  Infinitely  farther  than  this  :  a“d,  if  wh°, 
we  {hall  communicate  upon  thefe  points,  meet  with  th-  fame 
general  approbation,  as  the  reft  of  our  labours  have  had  the 
honour  to  do,  ’tis  poffible,  that  fome  future  Work  may 
more  light  into  the  true  experimental  philofophy,  thin  any 
that  has  gone  before  it.  Our  philofophy  in  this  fhall  be  ap¬ 
plicable  to  trade  principally.  1 

BLACK,  an  opake  and  porous  body,  which  abforbs  the  rays  of 
ight,  and.  reflects  none,  or  very  few  of  them  :  of  all  colour 
black  (if  it  can  be  called  a  colour }  is  the  darkeft,  and  the 
molt  oppofife  to  white. 

There  are  feveral  forts  of  blacks  ufed  in  trade,  which  diall 
be  explained  hereafter,  namely,  dyers-black,  German-bhck, 
ivory  or  velvet-black,  bone-black,  hart’s- black,  Spamfh-black, 
Jamp-black,  earth  black,  and  cun  ier’s-black. 

Dyers-BLACK,  otherwife  good  black,  is  one  of  the  five  fimnle 
and  mother  colours  ufed  in  dyin^.  1 

It  is  made  differently,  according* to  the  feveral  qualities  cf  the 
fluffs  that  are  to  be  dyed.  For  fluffs  of  a  high  price,  as 
woollen  doth  an  ell  and  a  half,  or  an  ell  and  a  quartet  wide, 
after  the  Spanifh  or  Dutch  make,  cloth  of  Languedoc,  Sedan, 
Abbeville,  Elbeuf,  Roan  ;  fergesof  St  Lo  and  Beauvais,  broad 
and  narrow  rateens,  fine  woollen  druggets,  and  fome  others } 
they  muft  ufe  a  black  made  of  the  beft  woad  and  indigo,  in¬ 
clining  to  a  bluifh-brown. 

The  goodnefs  of  the  compofition  confifts  in  there  being  not 
above  fix  pounds  of  indigo  ready  prepared  to  each  ball  of 
woad,  when  the  latter  being  in  the  tub  begins  to  caft  it’s  blue 
flower,,  and  in  not  being  heated  for  ufe  above  twice  :  after 
which  it  muft  be  boiled  with  allum,  tartar,  or  afhes  of  lees 
of  wine  ;  then  maddered  with  common  madder,  or  the  cruft 
of  fine  madder;  and,  laftly,  the  black  muft  be  given  with 
gall-nuts  of  Aleppo,  or  Alexandria,  copperas,  and  fhumac. 
To  bind  the  black,  and  prevent  the  fluffs  from  fmearing,  and 
ftaining  one  s  hands  or  linnen,  when  ufed,  they  muft  be  well 
fcoured  and  cleaned  in  the  fulling-mill,  when  white,  before 
they  are  put  into  the  dye ;  and  afterwards  they  muft  be  well 
beaten  in  water  with  the  feet,  then  maddered;  and,  when 
d^  ed  alack,  they  muft  be  well  waffled,  ’till  they  yield  no 
more  powder.  1 

As  for  more  indifferent  fluffs,  fuch  as  fmall  rateens,  bays, 
flannels,  ferges  of  Aumale  and  Mony,  fhalloons,  {famines, 
and  even  blankets,  it  is  fufficient  that  they  be  well  blued  with 
woad,  and  afterwards  blacked  with  galls  and  copperas,  becaufe 
fuch  fluffs  cannot  pay  for  the  expence  of  maddering,  and  of 
the  other  operations  which  fluffs  of  a  higher  value  undergo. 
No  fluff  ought  to  be  dyed  immediately  from  white  into  black, 
but  muft  abfolutely  be  firft  dyed  blue. 

All  that  .we  have  been  obferving  concerning  dyers-black,  a- 
grees  with  the  9th,  10th,  11th,  and  12th  articles  of  the 
general  regulations  for  dyers  in  France,  made  in  AUguft 
1669..  There  are  fome  other  forts  of  black,  which  though 
prohibited  by  the  ordonnances,  have,  neverthelefs,  wrongfully 
crept  amongft  dyers,  as,  for  inftance,  that  which  is  made 
with  alder-bark,  the  {luff  that  fettles  at  the  bottom  of  the 
grinder  s  trough,  which  they  mix  with  the  filings  of  iron,  or 
brafs.  There  is  likewife  the  Jefuit’s  black,  which  is  made 
with  the  fame  ingredients  as  the  good  black,  but  without  hav¬ 
ing  firft  dyed  the  fluff  blue.  In  order  to  make  this  fort  cf 
black,  they  make  the  ingredients  diffolve  in  water,  which  has 
been  firft  prepared  by  making  it  boil  during  four  hours ;  after 
whicn,  they  let  it  cool  ’till  the  hand  can  bear  it  5  then  they 
put  the  fluff  into  it,  taking  it  out,  and  putting  it  in  again,  fix 
times,  or  more.  Some  pretend  that  this  method  of  dying 
black  is  better  than  any  other :  but  it  is  hardly  to  be  believed  ; 
fince,  when  fluffs  have  been  thus  dyed  immediately  from 
white  to  black,  without  paffing  through  the  intermediate  blue, 
they  can  take  but  a  bad  and  unfettled  black.  For  which 
reafon  the  12th  article  of  the  abovementioned  regulations 
forbids,  under  very  fevere  penalties,  the  dyeing  of  any  fluff 
from  white  into  black. 

It  is  Taid,  that  the  Jefuit’s  black  had  that  name  given  it,  be¬ 
caufe  the  Jefuits  were  the  firft  inventors  of  it,  and  do  ftill  dye 
their  fluffs  after  that  manner  in  their  convents,  where  they 
keep  dyers,  to  whom  they  pay  wages: 

Grey  is  a  {hade  of  black,  from  the  lighted  colour,  which  is 
the  white-grey,  to  the  deepeft,  which  ft  the  black  grey  :  fuch 
are  pearl-grey,  lead-grey,  lavender-grey,  beaver-grey,  pigeon- 
grey,  flate-colour,  chefnut-grey,  brown  grey,  See. 

By  flat*  23  feliz.  cap.  9.  fe&.  3.  No  cloths,  kerfeys,  bays, 
frifadoes,  hofen,  or  any  other  things  in  nature  of  cloth,  fhall 
be  maddered  for  a  black,  except  the  fame  be  firft  grounded 
with  woad  only,  or  with  woad  and  ancle,  alias  b  tie  Inde, 
unlefs  madder  be  put  in  with  fhumac,  or  galls,  upon  pain 
that  the  dyer  fhall  forfeit  the  value  cf  the  thing  dyed,  the’one 
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tnoiety  to  the  queen,  and  the  other  moiety  to  him  that  will  fue 
tor  the  fame. 

Se<ft.  4.  It  lhall  be  lawful  to  dye  gall- black,  Aw; mac- black, 
alias  plain  black,  wherein  no  madder  fhall  be  ufed. 

Stat.  13  Geo.  I.  cap.  24.  fed.  1.  If  any  perl'on  lliall,  with¬ 
in  England,  Wales,  or  Berwick,  dye  black  any  bays,  or  other 
woollen  goods,  as  madder-blacks,  the  fame  not  being  dyed 
throughout  with  woad,  indigo,  and  madder  only;  or  Ihall 
dye  black  any  cloths,  long-ells,  bays,  or  other  woo  len  goods, 
for  woaded  blacks,  the  fame  not  being  woaded  throu  ..hout ; 
he  fhall  forfeit  for  fuch  falle  maddered-b  acks  as  follows:  viz. 
For  every  long  bays,  containing  70  yards,  44  s. 

For  every  Colchefter  bays,  or  fhort  bays,  containing  35  yards, 
20  s.  and  fo  in  proportion  for  bays,  or  other  woollen  goods. 
For  every  cloth  dyed  black,  without  being  woaded  throughout, 
containing  44  yards,  40  s. 

For  every  piece  of  bays  falfly  dyed,  as  aforefaid,  containing 
70  yards,  30  s. 

For  every  Colchefter  fhort  bays,  containing  35  yards,  12  s. 
For  every  perpetuana,  or  fluff  falfly  dyed,  4  s.  and  fo  in  pro¬ 
portion  for  any  other  woollen  goods  deceitfully  dyed  for  woad- 
ed-blacks. 

Secft.  2.  All  woollen  goods,  which  fhall  be  truly  maddered- 
black,  fhall  be  marked  with  a  red  rofe  and  a  blue  rofe  ;  and 
all  woollen  goods  which  fhall  be  truely  woaded  black  through¬ 
out,  fhall  be  marked  with  a  blue  rofe  :  and,  if  any  floall  coun¬ 
terfeit  the  faid  marks,  or  fhall  affix  any  iuch  mark  to  any  ot 
the  goods  falfly  dyed  for  maddered  or  woaded-blacks,  fuch  of¬ 
fender  fhall  forfeit  4I.  for  every  piece  of  goods  to  which  the 
faid  mark  fhall  be  affixed. 

Se£t.  3.  If  any  perfon  fhall  ufe  logwood  in  dying  of  blue,  he 
{hall  forfeit  40  s.  for  every  piece  of  cloth  fo  dyed,  containing 
44  yards ;  and  22  s.  for  every  long  piece  of  Booking  bays  ; 
and  22  s.  for  every  Colchefter,  or  fhort  bays,  containing  35 
yards  ;  and  4  s.  for  every  perpetuana,  or  fluff,  containing  24 
yards ;  and  fo  in  proportion  for  all  other  woollen  goods. 

Remarks. 


The  art  of  dyeing  all  kinds  of  woollen,  filken,  and  cotton 
manufactures  is  none  of  the  leaft  curious,  and  the  leaft  im¬ 
portant  ;  nor  is  it  yet  brought  to  the  laft  perfection,  perhaps, 
in  this  nation,  nor  with  materials  fo  cheap  ad  could  be  wifhed 
and  defired  for  the  general  benefit  of  our  manufactures  and 
the  kingdom.  Wherefore,  under  the  article  of  Dyeing,  we 
fhall  not  only  give  an  ample  account  of  the  art,  as  it  at  pre- 
fent  ftands,  but  fuggeft  fuch  hints  and  obfervations  as  may 
have  a  tendency  to  it’s  improvement. 

In  the  interim,  I  fhall  only  intimate,  that,  as  a  thorough  fkil! 
in  this  art  depends  upon  a  well-grounded  knowledge  in  the 
chymical  philofophy,  we  fhall  here  deferibe  the  nature  and 
caufe  of  blacknefs,  upon  thefe  principles. 

If  fire,  determined  by  the  fun,  be  received  on  the  blackeft 
known  bodies,  it’s  heat  will  be  long  retained  therein  ;  and 
hence  fuch  bodies  are  the  fooner  and  the  ftrongeft  heated  by 
the  fame  fire,  as  alfo  the  quickeft  dried  after  having  been 
moiftened  with  water  ;  and  it  may  be  added,  that  they  alfo 
burn  by  much  thereadieft:  all  which  points  are  confirmed  by 
daily  obfervation.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  accounts  for  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  fufeeptibility  of  heat  in  black  bodies  from  hence, 
that  the  rays  of  light,  falling  on  them,  are  neither  refleCIed 
from  them,  not  tranimitted  through  them  ;  but,  entering  the 
bodies,  undergo  a  great  number  of  reflexions  and  refraCtipns 
within,  ’till  the  motion  be  fpent,  and,  confequently,  their  heat, 
&c.  loft;  i.  e.  according  to  him,  ’till  they  ceafe  to  be  fire : 
but  what  motion  and  heat  they  themfelves  lofe,  the  body  re¬ 
ceives  and  retains. 

i  o  confirm  which,  let  a  piece  of  cloth  be  hung  in  the  air, 
open  to  the  fun,  one  part  of  it  dyed  black,  another  part  of  a 
white  colour,  others  of  fcai  let,  and  divers  other  colours  ;  the 
black  part  will  always  be  found  to  heat  the  moll,  and  the 
quickeft  of  all,  and  the  others  will  each  heat  the  more  flowly, 
by  how  much  they  refleX  the  rays  more  ftrongly  to  the  eye ; 
thus  the  white  will  warm  the  flowed  of  them  all,  and  next 
to  that  the  red,  and  fo  of  the  reft  in  proportion,  as  their  colour 
is  brighter  or  weaker.  This  is  well  known  to  the  nations 
who  inhabit  the  hotter  climates,  where  the  outer  garments, 
if  of  a  white  colour,  are  found  beft  to  preferve  the  body  from 
the  feorebing  fun,  and  black  ones,  on  the  contrary,  to  increafe 
the  heat.  1 


And  it  has  often  been  obferved,  by  the  makers  of  wo 
cloth,  that  if,  at  th.e  fame  time  and  place,  they  hang  out 
whole  pieces,  the  one  black,  the  other  white,  the  former 
Imoak,  and  dry  quickly,  but  the  latter  retains  it’s  water  I 
and  cloths  of  other  colours  will  dry  fo  mgeh  thp  flower 
now  much  their  colours  are  the  brighter. 

It  has  aifo  been  long  obferved,  that  all  black  bodies  are  fc 
kmdiea  and  fet  on  a  flame  by  the  fame  fire,  than  thofe  of 
er  colour  Theduftof  white  touchwood  will  hardly  c 
and  fuftam  a  fpark  of  fire  ftruck  on  it ;  whereas,  if  the 
be  firuck  o,,  a  black  Coal,  the  duft  thereof  will  readth 

Z  a  « ,;iMkeeP  c  Up>  n°  that’  in  afi;ort  time,  the  v 
du  will  be  on  fire.  The  pureft  and  whiteft  linnen 

h-jrdl)  maintain  a  fpark  thrown  on  it;  but  if  the  like  ; 


be  caft  on  tinder,  which  is  only  the  coal  of  lumen  kindled, 
and  again  extinguifhed,  it  will  immediately  catch  through  the 
whole  body  of  it.  Nor  would  gunpowder,  were  it  not  for 
it’s  black  colour,  be  fo  ea-'y  to  kindle;  as  appears  by  the 
powder  made  of  white  nitre,  ground  with  fulphur  *.  I  he 
gardeners  have  long  complained,  that  their  white  foils  would 
not  warm  with  the  fun,  except  in  the  very  utmoft  furface  ; 
whereas  the  black  grows  fo  hot  as  even  fometimes  to  burn  the 
roots  of  plants. 

*  The  compofftion  of  gunpowder  is  fix  parts  pf  well-purified 
fslt-petre,  one  of  fulphur,  and  one  at  leail  of  dugqoal.  bee 
Gunpowdfr. 

Daftly,  the  philosophers  have  confirmed  the  matter  by  expe¬ 
riments.  If  a  piece  of  white  paper  be  laid  on  the  focus  of  a, 
burning-glafs,  it  will  be  long  before  it  heat,  and  very  long 
before  it  take  fire  ;  and,  as  foon  as  kindled,  quits  it’s  white- 
nefs,  turns  brown,  and  then  black,  immediately  after  whkh, 
it  catches  flame  :  whereas,  if  a  black  paper  be  laid  on  the 
fame  focus,  it  immediately  takes  fire.  We  have  fome  ex¬ 
traordinary  things  on  this  head  in  the  experiments  of  the  aca¬ 
demy  del  Cimento*. 

*  Sagg.  Efperienz,,  266,  2 67. 

German-BLACK,  called  by  fome  Frankfort-Bi, acr;,  is  msjde 
with  the  lees  of  wine  burnt,  wafhed  afterwards  in  water,  then 
ground  in  mills  made  for  that  purpofe,  with  ivory,  bones,  or 
peach-ftones,  alfo  burnt.  This  is  the  black  ufed  by  the  rqll- 
ing-prefs  printers.  It  commonly  comes  from  Frankfort,  Ment?, 
and  Strafburg,  either  in  lumps  or  in  powder.  However,  they 
make  fome  in  France,  which  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  Germany, 
but  with  regard  to  the  difference  there  is  between  the  lees  of 
wine  it  is  made  of.  That  of  Paris  is  even  more  valued  than 
that  of  Germany,  and  the  rolling  prefs  primers  find  it  fofter. 
7  he  black  made  in  the  kingdom  of  France  is  diftinguifhed  by 
the  name  of  the  cities  where  it  is  made;  as  black  of  Paris, 
black  of  Troyes,  black  of  Orleans.  'There  are  at  Paris  but 
three  workmen  who  make  that  kind  of  black. 

I  he  German  black  muft  be  chofen  moift,  but  yet  it  muft  not 
have  been  wetted  ;  it  fbould  alfo  be  of  a  fine  fhining  black, 
fbft,  friable,  or  eafily  reduced  into  powder,  light,  and  with 
as  few  fhining  grains  as  poffible  ;  it  fhould  alfo  have  been  made 
with  ivory,  which  is  better  to  make  a  fine  black  than  either 
hones  or  peach-ftones. 

Ivory- Black,  otherwife  Velvet-BLAcic,  is  ivory  burnt,  com¬ 
monly  between  two  crucibles  well  luted  together  ;  which  ivory 
being  become  quite  black,  and  reduced  to  thin  plates,  oc 
feales,  is  ground  in  water,  and  made  into  troches,  or  little 
cakes,  to  be  ufed  by  painters  in  their  works,  and  by  jewel¬ 
lers  who  fet  precious  ftones,  to  blacken  the  bottom,  or  ground 
of  the  collets,  wherein  they  fet  diamonds  to  give  them  what 
they  call  the  teint,  or  foil. 

Ivory-black,  in  order  to  be  good,  ought  to  be  tender,  friable, 
and  to  have  been  thoroughly  ground. 

The  apothecaries,  and  thofe  who  burn  ivory,  ought  not  to 
throw  away  the  burnt  ivory  that  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  re¬ 
tort,  it  being  as  proper  to  make  ivory  black,  as  even  new  ivory, 
provided  it  be  prepared  as  has  been  above  direXed. 

Bone-BLACK,  is  made  with  the  bones  of  oxen,  cows,  &c. 
burnt,  and  well  ground.  In  order  to  be  good,  it  muft  be  ten¬ 
der,  eafily  reduced  to  powder,  fhining,  and  to  have  been 
ground  very  fine.  It  is  very  much  ufed  in  paintinor,  but  is 
not  fo  much  valued  as  ivory- black. 

Hart’s-BLACK,  is  that  which  remains  in  the  retort  after  the 
fpirits,  volatile  fait,  and  oil,  have  been  extracted  from  hart’s- 
horn.  Thefe  remains  are  ground  with  water,  and  make  a 
Kind  of  black,  almoftas  fine  and  as  good  as  iyory-black,  and 
which  painters  may  very  well  ufe. 

Spanifn-BLACK,  thus  called,  becaufe  the  Spaniards  firft  invented 
it,  and  it  moftly  comes  from  Spain.  It  is  nothing  but  burnt 
cork  :  it  is  ufed  in  feveral  works.  In  order  to  be  good,  it  muft 
be  very  olack,  light,  and  have  as  little  fand  or  gravel  mixed 
with  it  as  poffible. 

Lamp-BLACK,  or  Lam-BLACK  is  the  footy  fmoke  of  rofin. 
There  is  fome  in  powder,  and  fome  in  lumps.  That  in  pow¬ 
der  is  fold  by  the  bufhel,  or  in  fmall  oblong  barrels  ;  that  in 
lumps  is  fold  by  the  pound.  It  is  made  of  fmajl  bits  of  rofin, 
melted  and  purified  in  iron  vefiels  ;  then  they  fet  fire  to  it  un¬ 
der  a  chimney,  or  in  any  other  place  made  for  that  purpofe, 
which  has  been  lined  on  top  wmh  fheep-fkins,  or  pieces  of 
coarfe  linnen  cloth,  to  receive  the  vapour  or  fmoke,  which 
is  the  black.  They  gather  it  afterwards  by  fhaking  the  fkins, 
Tir-CJ0t^3’ •  an.^  PUt  *nto  barrels,  or  other  veffels,  to  keep  it. 
With  us  it  is  commonly  made  from  the  ref, nous  and  fatty 
parts  of  wood,  burnt  under  a  kind  of  terit,  which  receives  it : 
but  the  greateft  part  is  brought  from  Sweden  and  Norway. 

It  is  ufed  on  various  occafions,  particularly  in  making  printer’s 
inie  .  for  which  purpofe  it  is  mixed  with  oil  of  walnuts,  or  1  in- 
feed  ,  and  turpentine,  all  boiled  together. 

The  grocers,  and  others  who  trade  in  lamp  black,  muft  take 
notice  that  it  takes  fire  very  eafily,  efpeciaiiy  that  which  is  in 
powder  ;  and  when  once  it  is  on  fire,  it  cannot  be  extinguifh- 
e  wit  out  very  great  difficulty;  therefore  they  cannot  be  too 
cautious  upon  that  account.  f  he  beft  method  to  extinguifh 
the  fire  in  the  lamp-black  in  powder,  is  to  fmother  it  wirf* 
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Atfet  linnen,  hay,  or  ftraw;  for  water  alone  hardly  produces 
any  effeft  in  this  cafe.  _ 

Earth-BLACK,  is  a  fort  of  coals  found  in  the  ground,  which 
the  painters  or  limners,  ufe  to  paint  in  frefco,  after  it  has 
been  well  ground. 

There  is  a  fort  of  black  made  with  gall-nuts,  copperas,  or 
vitriol,  fuch  as  common,  or  writing  ink. 

They  alfo  make  a  black  with  filver  and  lead,  which  ferves  to 
fill  up  the  holes  or  cavities  of  ingraved  things. 

Curriers-BLACK.  The  workmen  who  curry  the  leather  after 
it  is  tanned,  give  the  name  of  firft  biack  to  the  firft:  blacken¬ 
ing  they  apply  to  the  cow’s,  calf’s,  or  Iheep’s  leather.  That 
black  is  made  with  gall-nuts,  four  beer,  and  old  iron,  The 
fecond  black  is  compofed  of  gall-nuts,  copperas,  and  gum 
Arabic.  It  is  upon  this  laft  black  the  glofs  is  fet.  . 

BLACKS,  the  inhabitants  of  Nigritia,  or  Negroland.  See 
Negroland. 

BLACK  SEA,  or  EUXINE  SEA,  lies  between  Europe 
and  Afia,  being  bounded  by  Tartary  on  the  north  ;  by  Cir- 
caffia,  Mingrelia,  and  Georgia,  towards  the eaft;  by  Natolia, 
or  the  Leffer-Afia,  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  Romania,  Bulgaria, 
and  Beffarabia,  towards  the  weft;  ending  from  the  29th 
degree  of  eaft  longitude  to  the  44th.  md  from  the  42d  to  the 
46th  degree  of  north  latitude,  intirely  'urrounded  by  the 
Grand  Signior’s  dominions,  who  enjoys  the  foie  navigation 
of  it,  but  difturbed  fometimes  by  the  excurfxons  of  the  Cof- 
facks,  who  iffue  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Borifthenes,  and 
commit  great  ravages  on  the  coafts  of  Turky.  The  Ruffians 
did  attempt  to  eftablilh  a  navigation  on  this  fea,  but  have 
been  obliged,  by  late  tre  ties,  to  deliver  up  all  the  fortreffes 
they  had  erected  on  the  coafts  of  the  Euxine,  and  abandon  this 
navigation.  It  is  reckoned  a  tempeftuous  fea  by  the  Turks, 
from  whence  it  is  faid  to  have  obtained  the  name  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  there  are  not  many  good  harbours  in  it. 

Remarks, 

The  principal  trade  of  this  Sea  has  been,  for  fome  ages,  only 
among  the  Turks,,  for  fupplying  the  city  of  Conftantinople 
with  corn,  cattle,  and  other  provifions.  All  the  tribute  of  the 
kingdom  of  Hungary',  when  they  had  it,  and  the  provinces  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  which  they  have  ftill,  except  what 
was  paid  in  cattle  driven  by  land,  was  brought  down  the  Da¬ 
nube  into  the  Black  Sea,  in  great  quantities.  But  great  part 
of  that  revenue  being  cut  off  from  the  Turks  by  the  conqueft 
of  Hungary,  and  efpecially  of  Belgrade,  that  commerce  is  ve¬ 
ry  much  interrupted. 

However,  there  is  a  trade  eftablilhed  from  Vienna  and  Hun¬ 
gary  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  feveral  merchants  are  pretty  largely 
engaged  therein.  Another  trade  had  like  to  have  been  opened, 
as  before  obferved,  in  this  fea  for  the  Mufcovites,  by  the  taking 
of  Afoph :  but  the  late  czar’,$  lofing  that  town  by  the  treaty  on 
the  banks  of  the  Pouth,  put  a  flop  to  it.  But  this  town,  Hand¬ 
ing  on  the  frontiers  of  Ruffia  againft  Turky,  has  been  feveral 
times  taken  and  retaken  of  late  years  ;  but  in  the  laft  peace, 
concluded  in  the  year  1739,  between  thofe  two  powers,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  fortifications  ihould  be  demolifhed,  and 
fhe  town  remain  fubjedl  to  Ruffia.  So  that  by  the  river  Bo¬ 
rifthenes,  which  runs  into  this  fea,  the  copamerce  with  Turky 
is  in  fome  meafure  maintained ;  whereby  the  Ruffians  fupply 
the  Turkifh  court,  and  the  great  baffa’s,  with  the  rich  furs 
of  Siberia,  fuch  as  ermins,  fables,  and  the  black  fox  in  parti¬ 
cular,  which  is  fo  great  a  rarity,  that  none  but  the  Grand 
Signior,  the  grand  vizier,  the  boftangi  baffa,  and  the  mufti, 
are  admitted  to  wear  them.  Thefe  the  Turks  pay  all  for  in 
ready  money,  they  having  no  goods  to  barter  with  the  Muf¬ 
covites.  They  alfo  buy  honey  in  large  quantities  of  the  Muf¬ 
covites  ;  and  this  trade  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  baffa  of 
Bender,  whofe  fituation  is  very  convenient  on  the  river  Bog, 
between  the  Danube  and  the  Nieper. 

By  the  paffage  of  this  fea,  alfo  Conftantinople  receives  all  the 
fine  choice  goods  of  Perfia  and  Armenia;  the  center  of  which 
commerce  feems  to  be  Erzerum,  to  which  the  Perfians  come 
freely,  and  fome  of  the  MoguPs  fubjedls,  likewife,  from  In¬ 
dia  itfelf. 

It  Ihould  be  remarked  here,  that  this  trade  from  the  Black 
Sea  to  Conftantinople  would  be  very  advantageous  to  that  city, 
provided  the  Boriflhenes  were  navigable  up  the  country  any 
confiderabie  way,-  as  rivers  of  that  magnitude  generally  are  : 
but  the  navigation  is  entirely  interrupted  by  huge  immoveable 
rocks,  caufing  vaft  cataradfs,  or  water-falls,  which  it  is  not 
poffible  any  boats  Ihould  pafs :  fo  that,  although  it  be  a  river 
of  an  exceeding  long  courfe,  and  would  open  an  extenfive 
commerce  to  Mufcovy,  Tartary,  Poland,  and  Lithuania,  if 
it  was  a  clear  ftream,  it  is  in  a  manner  ufelefs  for  about  60 
miles  from  it’s  entrance  into  the  fea. 

The  Turks  have,  it  feems,  fome  correfpondence  this  way 
with  the  Tartars,  who  bring  honey  and  wax  in  great  quan¬ 
tities,  and  fome  corn  :  but  the  chief  of  their  trade  is  to  fell 
their  Haves;  that  is,  the  poor  Cbriflians  who  fall  into  their 
barbarous  hands  upon  their  excurfions  and  inroads  into  Po¬ 
land,  or  among  the  Cofl'acks  or  Mufcovites;  in  which  cafes 
they  tell  us  they  have  carried  away  30,000  people  at  a  time. 
Vol.  I. 
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This  commerce  is  from  the  Crim  Tartary-  alfo,  and  by  the 
Streights  of  Caffa. 

hLADE,  a  thin  piece  of  metal,  extended  either  in  length  or 
breadth,  beaten  with  a  hammer,  or  call  into  a  mould. 

It  is  faid  particularly  of  that  part  of  a  (word,  dagger,  bayonet, 
or  other  offenfive  weapon,  that  pricks  or  cuts.  We  a  To  fay 
the  blade  of  a  knife,  the  blade  of  a  razor,  to  fignifv  that  p^rt 
of  thofe  inftruments  which  cuts  or  Ihaves.  All  thofe  forts  of 
blades  are  of  very  fine  tempered  flee!,  cr  at  leaf!  of  iron  very 
well  Iharpened.  In  France  the  blades  of  weapons  are  made 
by  the  furbilhers,  or  fword-cutlers,  and  the  blades  of  knive3 
by  the  other  cutlers. 

The  good  qualities  of  a  fword-blade  are,  that  it  be  eafy  to 
bend,  and  well  grooved.  Among  the  foreign  blades  imported 
into  France,  thofe  of  Damafcus  and  England  are  oft  valued  ; 
and,  of  thofe  that  are  made  in  ttye  kingdom,  the  blades  of  Vi¬ 
enne  in  Dauphine. 

Sword-blades,  and  other  weapons,  pay  duty  of  importation 
jn  Frapce  like  hard-ware  that  is  to  fay,  jo  livres  per  100 
weight,  acording  to  the  decree  of  the  3d  of  July,  1602; 
and  3  livres  duty  of  exportation,  or  even  but  2  livres,  when 
they  have  been  declared  to  be  for  foreign  parts,  and  a  licence 
has  been  obtained  to  export  them  ;  for  they  are  a  contraband 
merchandize,  as  to  exportation,  according  to  the  ordonnance 
of  1687.  In  England  they  may  not  be  imported  to  be  fold, 
bartered,  or  exchanged,  upon  forfeiture,  or  their  value. 

BLAFART,  a  fmall  coin,  current  at  Cologne,  it  is  worth 
4albus’s;  and  the  albus  9  deniers  and  T1  French  money; 
that  is  to  fay,  fomething  more  tfun  a  farthing  of  our  money. 

BLAISOIS,  a  territory  of  Orleanois  in  France,  is  bounded 
pn  the  north  by  Beauce  ;  on  the  eaft  by  Orleanois,  proper¬ 
ly  fo  called;  on  the  fouth  by  Bcriy  ;  and  on  tne  weft  by 
Touraine. 

At  BLOIS,  the  cnief  trade  confifls  in  wine  and  brandy,  which 
they  fend  to  Orleans,  Paris,  Tours,  Anglers,  Lava!,  and  even 
into  Holland.  There  were  formerly  here  a  great  many  tan¬ 
ners  ;  but  the  high  duties  laid  upon  leather  have  made  that 
manufaftory  fink  to  nothing.  They  made  here  fome  l'erges, 
and  other  woollen  fluffs;  but  that  branc  h  of  their  trade  is  not 
confiderabie.  This  city  is  alfo  noted  for  the  beft  watches  in 
the  kingdom. 

St.  Die,  is  noted  for  the  excellenteft  wine  produced  in  it’s 
territory. 

BLANC,  a  fmall  copper  coin,  which  was  formerly  current  in 
France  for  5  deniers  tournois. 

The  pieces  of  three  blanks  were  formerly  of  copper,  allayed 
with  a  little  filver,  and  were  worth  15  deniers.  The  old  ones 
had  6  deniers  and  three  grains  fine,  and  tne_  new  ones  but 
3  deniers  and  18  grains. 

The  pieces  of  6  blancs,  worth  30  deniers,  have  alfo  been 
ftruck  with  fometimes  more,  fometimes  lefs  filter.  There 
was  an  edieft  of  Lewis  XIV,  made  in  Auguft  1657,  ordering 
the  ftrikingof  thofe  pieces;  but  it  was  repealed  by  letters  pa 
tent  of  November  the  fame  year. 

In  1670,  under  the  fame  reign,  they  ftruck  piece?  of  three 
blancs,  of  the  fame  ftandard  with  the  old  ones  ;  they  were 
called  pieces  of  three  blancs  with  edgings.  All  the  reft  had 
but  3  deniers  and  17  or  18  grains  fine. 

But  afterwards  thofe  pieces  have  no  longer  been  a  current  coin, 
but  only  a  money  of  account ;  and  they  ftill  fay  three  blancs, 
to  fignify  15  deniers,  and  fix  blancs  for  30  deniers,  for  two 
fols  and  fix  deniers ;  but  the  latter  is  much  more  in  ufe  than 
the  former. 

BLANCHING,  the  art  or  manner  of  making  any  thing 
white.  See  Bleaching. 

The  blanching  of  iron  plates  is  performed  with  aqua  fortis 
and  tin. 

The  blanching  of  woollen  fluffs  is  done  with  foap,  or  with 
chalk,  or  with  fulphur,  or  brimftone.  The  beft  blanching 
of  woolen  fluff's  in  France  is  done  at  Paris. 

The  blanching  of  filk  is  performed  with  foap  and  brimftone. 
See  Bleaching. 

The  blanching  of  wax  is  by  expofing  it  to  the  fun  and  dew. 
That  of  Chateau-Goutier  is  the  fineft  and  moil  valued  in 
France. 

Blanching  of  copper  is  done  various  ways,  fo  as  to  make  it 
refemble  &filver.  The  common  fophifticating  method  of 
blanching  it,  is  principally  founded  upon  the  admixture  of 
arfenic,  firft  fixed  with  nitre.  f  or  inftance,  fuppofe  they 
melt  four  ounces  of  copper,  into  this  they  throw  halt  an  ounce 
of  arfenic,  fixed  by  being  previoufl y  melted  with  nitre,  and 
being  brought  into  a  ball  or  two,with  (ome  fufible  mud  and 
lime-water.  Thefe  they  let  flow  together,  with  care  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  coals  from  falling  into  the  veil'd,  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  ;  then,  pouring  out  the  matter,  they  try  it  upon  the 
toueb-ftone,  as  alfo  upon  the  anvil,  to  fee  if  it  be  white  and 
malleable.  If  they  find  it  fufficiently  foft,  they  referve  it  for 
ufe;  but,  if  brittle,  they  again  melt  it  for  a  while,  along  with 
a  little  nitre,  or  Venice  glafs.  And  if  the  copper  thus  blanch¬ 
ed  be  mixed  with  half,  or  a  third  part  of  pure  filver,  it  pre- 
ferves  a  very  good  colour  in  wearing. 

Thofe  methods  of  blanching  copper  are  of  a  more  curious  na¬ 
ture  ;  which  may  be  attempted,  according  to  the  di region 
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of  Becher  *,  with  the  earth  of  fait  of  tartar,  thus  t  ftratify 
any  quantity  of  copper  plates,  with  half  their  weight  of  the' 
earth  of  red  tartar,  which  has  been  firft  extra&ed  with  vine¬ 
gar,  and  freed  from  the  fait,  though  this  not  totally,  but  only 
by  a  fingle  affufion.  Let  them  be  kept  ignited  together,  in 
a  clofe  veffel,  for  the  fpace  of  five  days  and  nights  ;  then 
take  out  the  matter,  and  commit  it  to  the  cupel. 

*  See  Becher  Concord.  Chym.  pag.  576,  578.  no.  33.  and  40. 

To  this  purpofe  it  ought  to  be  recolle&ed  what  Becher  ob- 
ferves  j|  as  to  this  earth  of  tartar,  viz.  that,  being  melted 
along  with  gold,  it  gives  a  whitenefs  thereto,  that  is  not  ea- 
fily  got  off  again.  And  in  another  place  he  exprefsly  de¬ 
clares  what  is  the  real  fubftance  and  ufe  of  this  earth  f. 

1|  Phyfic.  Subterran.  §.  5.  cap.  3.  §.  72. 

f  See  Phyfic.  Subterran.  §.  5.  cap.  2.  §.  50. 

Becher  has  another  curious  method  of  blanching  copper, 
which  he  delivers  with  an  affiirance  of  it’s  ufefulnefs  J. 

J  Supplem.  ii.  in  Phyfic.  Snbter.  §.  55. 

The  method  is  this  :  mix  luna  cornua  with  an  equal,  or  double 
weight  of  tin  ;  put  the  mixture  into  a  concave  globe  of  cop¬ 
per,  confifting  of  two  hemifpheres,  the  lower  whereof  may  be 
thus  filled  with  the  matter.  Then  lute  the  juncture,  and, 
with  a  moderate  fire,  keep  the  globe  of  a  dull  red  heat  for 
fome  hours.  After  it  is  cold,  open  it,  and  what  you  find  at 
the  bottom  melt  with  a  reducing  flux,  and  you  will  again 
find,  fays  he,  the  weight  of  the  filver  employed  ;  whilft  the 
upper  hemifphere  remains  fo  blanched  and  penetrated  with  the 
fpirit,  or  fume,  of  the  volatile  mixture,  as  to  afford  a  large 
part  of  good  filver  proof. 

This  experiment  might  be  otherwife  made,  in  the  way  of  ce¬ 
mentation,  by  forming  fome  copper-plates  into  a  hollow  figure, 
placing  them  at  the  bottom  of  a  crucible,  and  laying  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  luna  cornua,  and  tin,  or  iron-filings,  upon  them  ; 
over  which  again  fome  pure  plates  of  copper  may  be  laid, 
and  the  whole  clofed  with  a  cover  of  copper,  or  earth  ;  then, 
luting  the  juncture,  the  operation  may  be  performed  in  the 
manner  directed. 

Ludovicus  de  Comitibus  affords  another  method  of  whitening 
copper,  where  he  tells  us  there  is  a  certain  wonderful  folutive 
liquor,  which  can  totally  extract  the  greennefs  of  copper,  and 
leave  the  bottom  of  it  white,  fo  as  never  to  turn  green  again  : 
but  prove  a  new  metal,  different  from  any  of  the  feven. 

But,  as  we  have  no  particular  knowledge  of  this  liquor,  we  can 
fay  nothing  fatisfadlory  about  it,  unlefs  perhaps,  it  be  of  the 
fame  nature  with  that  compound  fpirit  mentioned  by  Mr 
Boyle  *,  as  procured  from  nitre  and  falts,  in  the  preparation 
of  the  bezoar  mineral,  of  which  we  {hall  fhew  the  effedt  in 
treating  of  the  tindlures  of  gold.  We  have  therefore,  only  to 
add,  that,  as  it  manifeftly  appears,  from  the  context  of  the 
author,  that  the  copper  is  only  hereby  changed  in  it’s  colour, 
but  not  at  all  in  its  corruptibility,  upon  calcination,  and  teft- 
ing  with  lead,  it  has  not  the  genuine  properties  of  filver,  and 
therefore  can  only  pafs  for  a  concealment,  or  fophiftication, 
thouglvan  ufeful  one  indeed,  for  the  making  of  veflels,  &c.  of 
fuch  a  white  metal.  See  the  articles  Copper,  Metallur¬ 
gist,  Metallurgy. 

*  See  Boyle’s  Abridgm.  vol.  i.  pages  260,  261. 
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Ought  not  thofe  dabblers  in  the  fophiftication  of  the  inferior 
metals,  in  order  to  make  them  imitate  the  fuperior,  to  put 
people  upon  their  guard  in  their  dealings  for  wrought  plate  ? 
For  by  thefe  deceitful  artifices  may  notperfons  pay  fix,  feven, 
and  eight  {hillings  an  ounce  for  wrought  plate,  that  may  not 
be  worth  half  the  money,  the  hall-mark  being  daily  counter¬ 
feited  by  thofe  impoftors  ?  See  the  articles  Alloy,  Assay, 
Goldsmiths-Hall,  Mint,  Plate,  Refiners. 

Blanching,  in  Coinage,  is  the  operation  performed  on  the 
planchets,  or  pieces  of  filver,  to  give,  them  that  luftre  and 
brightnefs  the  pieces  of  money  have  when  they  come  from 
the  Mint.  1  hey  alfo  lometimes  blanch  pieces  of  plate,  when 
they  would  have  them  continue  white,  or  have  only  fome 
parts  of  them  burnifhed. 


The  blanching,  as  it  is  now  pradlifed,  is  performed  by  nea 
or  heating,  the  planchets,  or  pieces  of  plate,  in  a  kit 
lquare  pan,  without  a  handle,  with  a  wood  fire,  in  the  r 
ner  of  a  reverberatory,  that  is  to  fay,  fo  as  that  the  flame 
pafs  over  the  pan.  The  pieces  being  fufficiently  heated 
afterwards  cooled  again,  are  put  fucceffivelv  to  boil  in 
other  pans,  which  are  of  copper,  and  called  boilers :  in 
they  put  water,  common  fait,  and  tartar  of  Montp 
\v  hen  they  have  been  well  drained  of  this  firft  water 
copper  neve,  they  throw  fand  and  frefh  water  over  t 
and,  wnen  dry  they  are  well  rubbed  with  towels. 
Another  method  of  blanching  planchets  and  pieces  of  1 
is  to  put  them,  after  they  have  been  heated,  into  a  larg 
id  full-  of  common  water,  mixed  with  fome  ounces  of 
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fortis,  but  in  different  proportions  for  gold  and  filver.  For 
gold  there  muft  be  eight  ounces  of  aqua  fortis,  and  for  filver 
but  fix,  to  each  pail-full  of  water.  This  method  is  but  fel- 
dom  ufed  at  prefent,  becaufe  it  is  too  expenfive,  and  alfo  be- 
caufe  the  aqua  fortis  diminifhes  fomething  of  the  weight  of 
the  filver.  See  Coining. 

BLANK.  Thus  merchants  and  traders  call  void  or  unwrit¬ 
ten  places,  which  are  fometimes  left  in  their  day-books,  or 
journals,  which  is  a  very  dangerous  practice,  on  account  of 
the  ill  ufe  that  may  be  made  of  it.  Merchants  books  are 
confidered  as  good  vouchers  in  courts  of  juftice,  becaufe  they 
are  fuppofed  to  have  been  written  fucceffively  from  day  to  day  : 
but,  as  foon  as  there  is  any  blank  or  void  fpace,  found  in 
them,  were  it  but  of  two  lines,  as  it  fometimes  happens  at 
the  bottom  of  a  page,  the  book  deferves  no  longer  any  credit. 
Arbiters,  appointed  to  examine  merchants  books,  ought  care¬ 
fully  to  obferve  whether  the  difputed  articles  be  not  let  down 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pages,  which  is  very  fufpicious ;  and, 
in  the  report  they  make  of  the  condition  in  which  they  found 
the  books  delivered  to  them,  they  are  to  declare,  whether 
they  found  any  blanks  in  them  or  not,  and  whether  there  is 
any  probability  that  there  were  blanks  left,  which  may  have 
been  filled  up  afterwards. 

Blank  is  alfo  a  piece  of  paper,  at  the  bottom  of  which  a  per- 
fon  has  figned  his  name,  the  reft  being  void.  Blanks  are 
commonly  intrufted  in  the  hands  of  arbiters,  or  friends,  to 
be  filled  up  as  they  {hall  think  proper  to  terminate  any  difpute, 
or  law-fuit.  A  man  muft  be  thoroughly  certain  of  the  ho- 
nefty  of  thofe  whom  he  trufts  with  fuch  a  blank.  . 

A  blank  letter  of  attorney  is  one  in  which  a  void  fpace  is  left 
to  be  filled  up  with  the  name  of  the  perfon  who  is  to  a£L 
With  regard  to  bills  of  exchange,  we  fay  a  blank  indorfement, 
when  a  man  only  writes  his  name  on  the  back  of  it,  leaving 
an  empty  fpace  iufficient  to  write  either  an  order  or  a  receipt. 
See  Indorsement. 

Among  merchants  and  traders  in  France,  they  call  a  bill  or 
note  in  blank,  one  in  which  a  void  fpace  is  left,  to  be  filled, 
when  thought  proper,  with  the  name  of  the  perfon  to  whom 
the  note  or  bill  is  to  be  made  payable. 

Blank- Lottery,  called  in  French  Blanque,  a  kind  of 
game  of  chance,  to  which  fome  give  the  name  of  commerce. 
The  game  of  blank-lottery  was  introduced  into  France  by 
the  Italians  who  attended  queen  Catharine  of  Medicis  thi¬ 
ther. 

That  game,  as  it  was  then  played,  and  of  which  Pafquin 
has  given  us  a  defcription  in  the  49th  chapter  of  the  8th  book 
of  his  Recherches  de  la  France,  is  nothing  but  what  is  now 
called  a  lottery,  which  fince  above  half  a  century  is  become 
fo  common  in  France  and  elfewhere.  See  Lottery. 

At  prefent  the  blank-lottery  is  nothing  like  the  common  lot¬ 
tery,  except  that  it  is  chance  which  diftributes  the  lots  in 
both. 

In  the  blank-lottery,  every  perfon  concerned  is  at  liberty  to 
try  his  good  or  bad  luck,  without  waiting  for  the  reft  of  the 
company;  and  he  may,  if  he  pleafes,  reiterate  the  trial  im¬ 
mediately,  after  every  chance  drawn,  being  only  obliged  to 
pay,  for  every  chance  he  draws,  the  fum  to  which  the  mafter 
of  this  lottery  has  taxed  it. 

The  fund  of  the  blank-lottery  confifts  commonly  of  final! 
jewels  or  toys  of  feveral  forts,  pi&ures,  wearing  apparel, 
merchandizes,  and  trinkets,  the  whole  of  little  value,  which 
are  expofed  to  view  in  fome  {hop,  to  tempt  thofe  who  pafs 
by  it. 

As  thefe  blank-lotteries  are  commonly  kept  at  the  fairs  in 
villages,  fo  there  are  hardly  any  but  the  vulgar  and  country 
people  who  concern  themfelves  in  that  fort  of  game,  and  take 
a  diverfion  in  it ;  without  confidering  that  moft  of  thefe  lot¬ 
teries  are  only  bubbles  and  impofitions,  though  they  cannot 
be  fet  up  but  with  leave  from  the  officers  of  the  lords  to  whom 
the  places  belong  where  the  fairs  are  kept. 

The  blank-lottery  is  drawn  two  ways;  the  one  by  a  book  or 
regifter,  the  other  by  a  machine  or  engine,  which  is  fome¬ 
thing  like  thofe  portico’s,  where  people  ufed  to  game  very 
high  at  court,  under  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV. 

To  draw  the  blank-lottery  after  this  laft  manner,  they  throw 
an  ivory  or  leaden  ball  into  a  funnel,  which  is  fufpended  over 
a  table,  divided  into  a  great  many  rounds  or  rings,  made 
iomewhat  hollow;  and  the  round  in  which  the  ball  flops, 
determines  the  player’s  fate;  that  is  to  fay,  that  he  gets  no¬ 
thing,  if  the  ball  falls  into  a  blank  round  ;  and,  if  Ihe  ball 
falls  into  a  black  round,  that  is,  into  one  marked  with  a 
number,  he  wins  the  lot  to  which  that  number  refers,  all  the 
numbered  rounds  being  black,  and  the  reft  white, 
i  here  are  few  or  none  of  thefe  lotteries  that  are  fair ;  for 
they  who  keep  them  know  fo  well  how  to  give  a  declivity  to 
Ve  Mte  or  blank,  rounds,  that  it  almoft  conftantly  draws 
the  ball  into  them ;  fo  that  he  always  keeps  his  toys,  to  the 

fuchVlo'tter01601  ^  ^  flmPletorij  who  Puts  his  money  in 

As  to  the  blank  lotteries  drawn  by  a  book,  there  are  fome 
mdeed,  that  are  fair,  and  in  which  chance  is  not  deter- 
1TUrll  ^  ,artl  cf  ’  but  tbe  Lfeft  is  to  miftruft  them  as  well 

them0  °therS>  beCaufe  °f  the  tricks  that  ca«  be  Played  into 
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If  a  man  would  keep  one  of  thofe  blank-lotteries,  he  num¬ 
bers  all  the  lots  that  are  to  compofe  it.  Thofe  numbers  are 
afterwards  marked  upon  the  leaves  of  a  large  book  of  white 
paper,  one  number  upon  a  leaf,  taking  care,  however,  that 
the  fmall  lots  be  well  intermixed  with  the  great  ones,  that 
there  may  be  more  room  for  chance.  In  this  book  there  are 
fometimes  above  a  hundred  blank  leaves,  againft  a  black  or 
numbered  one.  The  book  being  thus  numbered,  he  who 
keeps  the  lottery,  after  receiving  his  money  or  perquifite, 
prefents  a  long  brafs  needle  to  the  drawer  or  gamefter,  who 
pricks  it  into  fuch  place  of  the  book  which  he  pleafes,  the 
book  being  held  by  the  keeper  of  the  lottery.  If  the  leaf 
where  the  gamefter  has  ftruck  the  needle  proves  blank,  he 
gets  nothing  ;  but,  if  it  has  got  a  number,  he  has  the  lot  thus 
numbered  delivered  to  him. 

One  would  think,  from  what  we  have  juft  now  faid,  that 
the  blank-lottery,  drawn  by  a  book,  ftiould  be  free  from  all 
fraud  and  imposition,  and  yet  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  cheat 
in  it.  The  manner  of  prefenting  the  book  to  the  drawer, 
and  of  opening  it  after  he  has  pricked  the  needle  into  it, 
is  none  of  the  leaf!  cunning  tricks,  which  they  who  keep 
blank- lotteries,  and  who  are  all  downright  knaves,  learn 
from  the  jugglers,  to  order  it  fo,  that  the  leaves  pricked  may 
always  prove  blank,  or  have  fometimes  but  very  fmall  lots, 
that  the  lookers-on  may  thereby  be  encouraged  to  try  their 
fortune. 

BLANKET,  a  coverlid  for  a  bed.  A  fluff  made  commonly 
of  white  wool,  to  cover  beds  with,  in  order  to  keep  the  cold 
out.  They  are  made  in  a  loom  like  cloth,  with  this  diffe¬ 
rence,  that  they  are  crofted  like  ferges. 

In  order  to  adorn  them,  they  work  ftripes  of  blue  or  red 
wool  at  each  end,  and  a  crown  at  each  corner;  with  this 
difference,  however,  that  the  ftripes  are  worked  in  the 
loom,  and  the  crowns  are  worked  with  the  needle,  after 
the  blankets  are  finilhed,  and  before  they  are  fent  to  the 
fuller. 

They  alfo  fometimes  work  the  name  of  the  weaver  upon 
them  with  yarn,  and  often  alfo  the  name  of  the  place 
where  they  have  been  wove. 

When  they  come  from  the  loom  they  are  fent  to  the  fuller, 
and,  after  they  have  been  fulled  and  well  cleaned,  they  are 
napped  with  a  fuller’s  thiftle. 

There  is  a  great  quantity  of  blankets  manufa£tured  at  Paris 
and  in  fonje  provinces  of  France,  particularly  in  Normandy, 
Auvergne,  and  Languedoc.  Moft  of  thofe  that  are  manu¬ 
factured  at  Paris,  are  made  in  the  fuburb  of  St  Marceau. 
There  are  alfo  fome  manufactories  of  them  in  the  fuburb 
of  St  Martin. 

Of  the  blankets  made  in  Normandy,  thofe  of  Dartenal  near 
Roan  are  the  belt  and  the  fineft,  the  manufacturers  mixing 
Englilh  and  Spanifh  wool  with  that  of  France. 

Thofe  made  at  Vernon,  another  town  of  Normandy,  where 
they  alfo  make  a  great  quantity  of  them,  are  lefs  efteemed, 
becaufe  they  mix  no  foreign  wool  with  them. 

The  blankets  of  Dartenal  are  fold  at  Roan  and  at  Paris, 
and  in  time  of  peace  are  exported  into  foreign  countries  ; 
thofe  of  Vernon  are  fold  at  Beauvais,  and  in  the  fmall  vil¬ 
lages  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Befides  the  blankets  made  in  France,  they  alfo  import  thither 
a  great  many  from  foreign  countries ;  and  particularly  from 
Catalonia,  Spain,  Flanders,  and  England. 

Thofe  of  Catalonia,  which  are  very  beautiful  and  fine,  have 
kept  the  name  of  the  province  where  they  are  manufactured. 
Some,  however,  pretend,  that  the  name  of  Caftalogne,  or 
Caftelogne,  as  others  write  it,  comes  from  Caftelana,  which 
in  Latin  fignifies  lambkin’s  wool,  of  which  thefe  blankets  are 
fuppofed  to  be  made. 

There  are  alfo  blankets  made  with  the  hair  of  feveral  ani¬ 
mals,  as  of  goats,  dogs,  and  others. 

BLANQUILL,  a  fmall  filver  coin,  current  in  the  kingdom 
of  Morocco,  and  on  all  that  part  of  the  coaft  of  Barbary  : 
it  is  worth  about  three  halfpence  of  our  money. 

BLASTING,  in  minerology,  is  when  the  vein  of  a  mine 
cannot  be  broke  up  with  the  fpade,  the  gad,  the  ax,  or 
foftened  by  fire,  then  blafting  is  ufed  ;  which  is  performed 
with  gun-powder,  as  the  moft  expeditious  method  of  blow¬ 
ing  up  the  mineral  ftone ;  by  means  whereof,  much  of  the 
hardeft  rock  may  be  fhivered  and  fplit  in  a  very  little  time; 
a  parcel  of  gunpowder  being  laid  in  a  long  hollow  cut  for 
the  purpofe,  after  the  nature  of  a  gun-barrel,  and  fired,  as  it 
were  at  a  touch-hole;  a  fmall  vent,  where  the  quick-match 
is  applied,  being  left  for  the  purpofe,  and  the  whole  orifice 
being  otherwife  hard  flopped  up  with  clay.  See  Minero- 

LqGY. 

BLEACHING,  the  art  of  whitening  that  which  was  not  per- 
fe£lly  white,  or  not  at  all  fo:  thus  we  fay,  to  bleach  Iinnen 
cloth,  wax,  iron  in  leaves,  filks,  woollen  fluffs,  &c.  The 
different  methods  of  bleaching  or  blanching  wax,  and  iron 
in  leaves,  are  explained  under  the  articles  of  Wax  and 
Iron.  As  to  the  methods  of  bleaching  filks,  Iinnen  cloths, 
and  woolen  fluffs,  we  fhall  explain  them  in  this  article, 
there  being  no  place  in  this  dictionary,  where  it  could  be 
more  properly  done. 
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The  method  of  bleaching  filk. 

The  filk,  being  ftill  raw,  is  put  into  a  bag  of  thin  Iinnen, 
and  thrown  into  a  veflel  of  boiling  river-water,  in  which 
has  been  difiolved  good  Genoa  or  Toulon  foap. 

After  the  filk  has  boiled  two  or  three  hours  in  that  water, 
and  the  bag  has  been  often  turned,  it  is  taken  out  to  beat, 
and  then  is  wafhed  in  cold  water.  When  it  has  been  thus 
thoroughly  wafhed  and  beaten,  they  wring  it  Rightly,  and 
put  it  for  the  fecond  time  into  the  boiling  veflel  filled  with 
cold  water,  mixed  with  foap  and  a  little  indigo;  which 
gives  it  that  bluifh  caft,  that  is  commonly  obferved  in  white 
filk. 

When  the  filk  is  taken  out  of  this  fecond  water,  they  wring 
it  hard  with  a  wooden  peg,  to  exprefs  all  the  water  and  foap 
from  it ;  after  which  they  fhake  it  to  untwift  it,  and  feparate 
the  threads.  Then  they  fufpend  it  in  the  air  in  a  kind  of 
ftove  made  for  that  purpofe,  where  they  burn  fulphur:  the 
vapour  of  which  mineral,  properly  applied,  gives  the  laft  de¬ 
gree  of  whitenefs  to  the  filk. 

The  method  of  bleaching  woollen  ftuffsi 

There  are  three  ways  of  doing  this.  The  firft  is  with  water 
and  foap ;  the  fecond  with  the  vapour  of  fulphur ;  and  the 
third  with  chalk,  indigo,  and  the  vapour  of  fulphur. 

Bleaching  with  foap  and  water. 

After  the  fluffs  are  taken  out  of  the  fuller’s  mill,  they  are  put 
into  foap-water  a  little  warm,  in  which  they  are  again 
worked  by  the  ftrength  of  the  arms,  over  a  wooden  bench  ; 
this  finifhes ;  giving  them  the  whitening  which  the  fuller’s 
mill  had  only  began.  When  they  have  been  fufficiently 
worked  with  the  hands,  they  are  wafhed  in  dear  water,  and 
put  to  dry. 

This  method  of  bleaching  woollen  fluffs  is  called  the  natural 
method. 

Bleaching  with  fulphur. 

They  begin  with  walhing  and  cleaning  the  fluffs  thoroughly 
in  river-water,  then  they  put  them  to  dry  upon  poles  or  per¬ 
ches.  When  they  are  half-dry,  they  ftretch  them  out  in  a 
kind  of  ftove  very  clofe,  in  which  they  burn  fulphur,  the  va¬ 
pour  whereof,  fpreading  itfelf,  flicks  by  degrees  to  the  whole 
fluff,  and  gives  it  a  fine  whitening ;  this  is  commonly  called 
bleaching  by  the  flower,  or  bleaching  of  Paris,  becaufe  in 
that  city  they  ufe  this  method  more  than  any  where  elfe. 

Bleaching  with  chalk,  indigo,  and  fulphur. 

When  the  fluffs  have  been  well  wafhed  in  clear  water,  they 
throw  them  into  a  bucket  of  cold  water  impregnated  with 
chalk  and  a  little  indigo,  wherein  the  fluffs  are  well  ftirred 
and  agitated:  then  they  take  them  out,  and  walh  them  again 
in  clear  water,  after  which  they  hang  them  on  poles  :  when 
they  are  half-dry,  they  put  them  into  a  ftove,  to  make  them 
receive  the  vapour  of  fulphur,  which  finilhes  their  perfect 
whitening. 

This  bleaching,  which  is  not  the  beft,  though  very  agreeable 
to  the  eye,  is  called  bleaching  of  Beauvais;  becaufe  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  that  city  are  the  firft  who  found  out  this  method 
of  bleaching  woollen  fluffs. 

_  It  muft  be  obferved,  that,  when  woollen  fluffs  have  once  im¬ 
bibed  the  vapour  of  fulphur,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  make 
it  take  a  good  colour  in  dyeing,  unlefs  it  be  a  black  or  blue. 
The  woolen  dyers,  in  France,  have  the  liberty  to  bleach  all 
forts  of  Iinnen  cloths,  cottons,  hemp,  thread,  camblets,  fer¬ 
ges,  ratteens,  new  and  old  ftamines,  and  even  worfted  ftock- 
ings:  Regulations  of  the  month  of  Auguft  1669,  art.  55. 

The  manner  of  bleaching  fine  Iinnen  cloths,  with  the  method 
of  preparing  them,  as  pradifed  in  Picardy,  and  particu¬ 
larly  toward  St  Quintin. 

After  the  linnens  are  taken  from  the  loom,  they  are  put  to 
foak  in  clear  water  for  a  whole  day ;  when  they  have  been 
well  wafhed  and  cleaned  of  all  the  filth,  they  are  taken  out, 
and  thrown  into  a  bucking  tub  filled  with  cold  lye,  made  of 
wood-afhes  and  water,  which  has  ferved  already. 

When  they  are  taken  out  of  that  lye,  they  are  wafhed  again 
in  clear  water,  and  fpread  in  a  meadow,  where  they  are  now 
and  then  watered  with  clear  water  out  of  fmall  canals,  which 
are  along  the  meadows.  They  water  them  with  fcoops,  or 
hollow  and  narrow  wooden  peels,  with  a  long  handle  :  thefe 
fcoops  are  called  gieters  by  the  Dutch,  who  pretend  to  be  the 
inventors  of  them. 

After  lying  a  certain  time  on  the  ground,  they  pafs  them 
through  a  frefh  lye  poured  on  hot:  this  lye  is  differently 
made,  according  to  the  condition  in  which  the  linnens 
are. 

Being  taken  out  of  this  fecond  lye,  they  are  wafhed  in  clear 
water,  and  laid  again  on  the  meadow,  all  which  feveral  ope¬ 
rations  are  repeated,  ’till  the  Iinnen  is  perceived  to  have  ac¬ 
quired  the  defired  degree  of  whitenefs. 

They 
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Thev  are  afterwards  put  into  a  foft  gentle  lye,  1 to  make  them 
Irr  the  foftnefs,  which  the  former  more  fharp  and  ftrong 
;;“Vcau fed  ,tm  l  lore ;  and  afterwards  they  waft  then,  .0 

They  n»t  rub  them  with  black  foap,  which  begins  to  clean 
them  from  the  greafe  they  have  contrafled,  and  fimftes 
whitening  the  felvages,  which  would  never  become  perfea  y 

white,  without  the  help  of  foap.  •  , 

Then  they  wafn  .hem  well  to  take  off  all  the  foap,  and  put 
them  to  foak  in  cow’s- milk,  the  cream  being  firft  taken  off. 
This  perfects  their  bleaching,  gives  them  al  their  foftnefs 
and  makes  them  caft  a  little  nap.  Being  taken  out  of 
milk,  they  arewafhed  again  in  clear  water  for  the  laft  time. 
When  they  have  undergone  all  thefe  operations,  y  g 
them  the  firft  blue  ;  that  is  to  fay,  they  dip  them  nto  water 
in  which  a  little  ftarch  has  been  fteeped  with  /malt,  or  Du  c 
lapis,  of  which  the  fatteft  and  paleft  is  the  beft,  for  tne 
nens  muft  not  ha.ve  too  blue  a  enft. 

The  linnens  being  thus  bleached  after  the  manner  we  have  re 
lated,  the  bleachers  or  whiteners  deliver  thorn  into  the  han 
of  the  merchants  to  whom  they  belong,  who  caufe  them  to  be 

Thefe' preparations  differ,  according  ro  .he  ^li.ies  of  .he 
linnens-  for  there  are  Co  me  which  ought  to  preferve  all  their 
ftrenmh,  and  others  whofe  ftrength  muft  be  leffened  to  make 

Lawns^oT  cambrics,  are  prepared  with  ftarch  and  pale  (malt, 
diluted  in  clear  water.  They  add  fome  other  drugs,  tne 
quantity  and  quality  of  which  is  left  to  the  workmen  s  know- 

lege  and  capacity.  ...  ,  , 

Being  thus  prepared,  they  are  faftened  with  ropes  to  poles 

fixed  in  the  ground  at  fome  diftance  from  each  other.  When 
they  are  three  quarters  and  a  half  dry,  they  take  them  from 
the  poles,  and  beat  them  on  marble  blocks  with  very  fmooth 
wooden  mallets ;  which  is  done  to  beat  down  the  gram,  and 
give  them  a  more  beautiful  appearance. 

After  this  they  fold  them  into  fmall  fquares,  and  prefs  them. 
When  they  come  out  of  the  prefs,  the  merchants  put  their 
numbers  upon  them,  which  are  wrote  or  ftamped  upon  fmall 
bits  of  parchment,  and  tied  to  the  felvage  of  the  piece  with 
fiik  of  different  colours,  according  to  the  merchant’s  fancy, 
who  calls  that  filk  his  livery  ;  each  merchant  having  his  parti¬ 
cular  colour,  which  he  never  changes. 

After  this  they  wrap  up  the  pieces  very  neatly  in  brown  pa¬ 
per  of  Roan  well  beat,  tied  with  fmall  packthread,  which  they 
commonly  get  from  Holland.  Then  the  linnens  are  in  a  pro¬ 
per  condition  to  be  fold,  packed  up,  and  fent  to  the  places, 

where  they  are  difpofed  of  .  , 

All  the  clear  linnens  of  Picardy,  fuch  as  plain,  itriped,  or 
fpotted  lawns,  are  prepared  after  the  fame  manner  as  thofe 
before-mentioned :  except  that  thefe  are  beat,  and  not  thofe 

of  Picardy.  ,  .  ,  . 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that,  the  fairer  the  weather  is,  the  eaiier 
are  the  linnens  bleached.  In  fair  weather  they  may  be  bleach¬ 
ed  in  a  month’s  time,  but,  in  foul  weather,  fix  weeks  or  more 
are  hardly  fufficient  to  compleat  the  operation. 

Let  it  alfo  be  obferved,  that  all  the  linnens,  of  what  kind  fo- 
ever  they  be,  which  are  bleached  in  Holland,  Flanders,  and 
Picardy,  are  all  dipped  into  cow’s  milk,  after  the  cream  is 
taken  off;  it  being  certain,  that  it  is  this  white  liquor  which 
gives  them  that  delicate  whitenefs,  fo  much  admired  in  the 
linnens  which  come  from  thofe  different  countries. 

It  is  cuftomary  with  the  merchants  who  fend  their  linnens 
to  the  bleaching  grounds  of  Flanders  and  Picardy,  to  mark 
them  at  each  end  with  one  or  more  letters  of  their  names  ; 
which  marks  are  made  with  thread  of  Epinay,  worked  with 
the  needle ;  and,  to  faften  at  the  places  where  thefe  marks  are 
put,  fome  fmall  twifts  made  alfo  of  the  fame  thread  of  Epi¬ 
nay  ;  which  twifts  have  a  certain  number  of  knots,  at  fome 
diftance  from  each  other;  each  knot  having  it’s  particular 
value,  according  as  every  merchant  thinks  proper.  The 
marks  are  put,  in  order  to  know  to  whom  each  piece  belongs, 
and  the  twifts  to  remember  the  prices. 

The  method  of  bleaching  common  linnens,  as  it  is  pra&ifed 

in  Anjou. 

Immediately  after  the  pieces  are  taken  from  the  loom,  they 
are  carried  to  the  whitfter,  who  puts  them  dire&ly  into  a 
kind  of  wooden  troughs,  full  of  cold  clear  water,  where, 
with  wooden  mallets,  which  are  moved  by  a  water-mill, 
they  are  fo  well  agitated  and  beat,  that  they  are  infenfibly 
cleared  from  all  their  filth  and  naftinefs. 

Being  taken  out  of  the  mill,  they  are  fpread  on  a  meadow, 
where  the  dew  which  they  receive,  during  a  week  begins  to 
bleach  them. 

Then  they  are  put  into  a  kind  of  wooden  tubs,  where  they 
throw  over  them  a  common  lee  quite  hot. 

The  linnens  having  thus  gone  through  the  lee,  they  take  them 
out  of  the  tub,  to  clean  them  again  in  the  mill ;  then  they 
fpread  them  a  fecond  time  in  the  meadow,  where  they  leave 
them  a  week,  after  which  they  give  them  a  fecond  lee  :  all 
thefe  feveral  operations  are  repeated,  ’till  the  linnens  have 
acquired  a  perfect  degree  of  whitenefs.  Then  they  fold  them 
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up  after  a  manner  proper  to  each  fort,  and  to  the  places  for 
which  they  are  defigned. 

Remarks. 

The  linnen  manufactures  of  thefe  kingdoms,  particularly  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  where  it  is  their  chief  ftaple,  cannot 
be  too  much  cultivated  and  improved  ;  it  being  the  qua  ity, 
as  well  as  the  reafonablenefs  of  the  price,  that  will  render 
it  acceptable  at  home  as  well  as  abroaa. 

Arid,  although  every  part  of  the  procefs  of  this  manufacture 
fhould  be  executed  to  a  pitch  of  excellency,  fuperior  to  to  at 
of  any  other  nation  ;  yet,  if  the  captivating  beauty  of  white¬ 
nefs  alone  was  wanting,  that  would  prove  impediment  fuf¬ 
ficient  to  the  fuccefs  of  this  general  manufadure.  Yet,  to 
give  this  colour  to  it’s  perfedion,  every  other  previous  branch 
of  the  operation  muft  be  duly  performed,  or  the  admired 
whitenefs  cannot  be  obtained.  1  bus  the  imperiedion,  in 
this  particular,  both  oi  the  Scotch  and  Infli  linnens,  ipr  a, 
long  time,  confifted  in  the  badnefs  of  the  flax;  which,  was 
by  many  aferibed  to  the  want  of  a  proper  water,  and  extraor¬ 
dinary  fecret  materials,  which  the  Hollanders  and  other  na¬ 
tions  had,  and  we  could  not  come  at.  But,  fince  thefe 
countries  have  fell  into  the  Flemifh  method  of  raifing  and 
managing  flax,  they  have  the  more  eafily  come  into  their  ex¬ 
cellency  of  bleaching. 

It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  the  goodnefs  of  the  flax  alone  will 
not  abfolutely  fupply  the  defed  of  unfkilful  bleaching,  or  of 
bad  or  improper  materials  for  that  purpofe,  though  it  may 
contribute  to  let  it  off  to  greater  advantage.  In  fhort,  in  any 
manufadural  operation,  which  conflfts  of  a  variety  of  dif¬ 
ferent  parts,  the  fkilful  performance  of  particulars  affords 
reciprocal  benefit  to  each  other,  and  a  general  luftre  to  the 
whole. 

The  Scots,  by  the  aid  of  public  encouragement,  introduced 
and  brought  to  perfedion  the  art  of  bleaching  fine  linnen,  as 
pradiled  in  Holland.  At  every  puolic  field,  quantities  of 
fine  cloth  have  been  brought  to  as  good  a  colour,  as  any 
whitened  in  Holland.  But  they  mifearried  now  and  then  in 
feveral  pieces ;  but  it  is  now  well  known,  that  this  is  not 
owing  to  the  want  of  fkill  or  induftry  in  the  bleacher,  but 
to  the  badnefs  of  the  flax  whereof  the  cloth  is  made. 

Nor  did  they,  ’till  within  thefe  few  years,  bleach  fo  cheap  as 
the  Hollanders,  but,  at  prefent,  if  I  am  rightly  informed, 
they  do  within  a  trifle,  though,  in  that  refped,  they  have  not 
had  fuch  public  encouragement  as  the  importance  of  the 
matter  required,  and  a  long  while  have  laboured  under  many 
difadvantages,  which  the  Hollanders  did  not.  But  from  the 
wifdom  and  integrity  of  the  truftees,  appointed  for  the  care  of 
their  manufactures,  and  the  extraordinary  zeal  and  induftry 
in  their  manufacturers,  they  have  now  arrived  to  a  very  great 
perfection  in  their  method  of  bleaching  for  fine  goods ;  for 
cloth  under  three  {hillings  per  yard  cannot  bear  the  expence  of 
it,  nor  does  fuch  cloth,  indeed  require  fo  high  a  colour. 
Although  they  have  many  public  bleach-fields  in  Scotland, 
which  are  under  very  good  regulations,  and  therefore  excel 
in  the  art,  yet  there  are  alfo  many  private  bleachers;  and 
their  cloth  frequently  differ  fo  much  one  piece  from  another, 
that  fcarce  one  pack  of  goods  of  the  fame  finenefs,  is  to  be 
had  of  the  fame  colour;  but,  was  all  the  linnen  of  Scotland 
whitened  in  public  fields,  under  proper  laws,  regulations,  and 
penalties,  all  the  fame  ftaple  would  be  alfo  of  the  fame  colour, 
and  that  country  happily  freed  from  the  leaft  apprehenfion  of 
the  ufe  of  any  prejudicial  material,  which  will  very  much  ad¬ 
vance  the  value  of  the  Scotch  linnens  of  every  kind. 

The  Irifh  linnen  likewife,  as  well  in  the  article  of  bleaching, 
as  in  all  others,  is  arrived  to  a  very  great  degree  of  perfec¬ 
tion,  and  they  are  daily  making  advances  therein  as  well  as 
the  Scots. 

The  truftees  of  the  linnen  manufacture  of  this  country  have 
very  happily  experienced  the  effects  of  premiums,  which  they 
have  wifely  given  for  the  improvement  or  this  manufacture  ia 
every  branch  thereof ;  and  it  is  certainly  the  intereft  of  Eng¬ 
land  chearfully  to  promote  the  fame,  according  to  it’s  merit, 
From  the  narrative  before  given  of  the  art  of  bleaching,  we 
find  it  depends  upon  water,  chalk,  fulphur,  lixiviums,  foap, 
indigo;  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  from  what  I  have  feen, 
on  fome  other  materials,  foreign  materials,  which  are  not 
fo  commonly  known,  and  which  come  confiderably  dearer 
than  any  of  the  reft.  But,  if  the  particulars  above  enu¬ 
merated  be  well  choferi,  and  properly  applied,  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  bleaching  in  thefe  kingdoms  might  be  carried  on  at 
lefs  expence  than  it  at  prefent  is.  Wherefore  to  that  end,  I 
would  humbly  fubmit  the  following  fhort  obfervations  to 
confideration. 

Qu.  i.  Whether  all  waters,  made  life  of  in  this  operation, 
Ihould  not  be  firft  duly  examined  by  the  hydroftatical  bal- 
lance,  or  by  water-poifes,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  fpecific 
gravity  of  the  water  propofed,  and  thereby  to  determine  its 
goodnefs  by  it’s  lightnefs  ? 

2.  That  as  the  fofteft  waters,  and  thofe  the  leaft  impregnated 
with  grofs  terreftrial  matter,  are  experientially  found  to  be 
the  beft  adapted  for  this  ufe:  Qucre,  Whether  only  ufing 
fmall  quantities  of  chalk,  for  the  purpofe  before  Intimated, 
can  anfwer  fo  good  ends,  as  if  very  large  quantities  of  it 
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’Orere  thrown  into,  and  to  (land  fame  confiderable  time  in, 
thefe  troughs,  dikes,  or  canals,  where  water  is  ufed  in  bleach¬ 
ing  grounds?  And  whether  lixiviums  made  with  this  chalk 
and  water  would  not  be  found  more  efficacious  for  bleach¬ 
ing,  than  the  water  ufed  crude,  as  it  commonly  is  ? 

The  reafon  of  this  quere  is  grounded  on  the  well  known 
principle,  that  chalk  will  not  only  greatly  foften  the  hardelt 
water,  but  that  it  is  alfo  a  precipitator  of  a  great  deal  of  grofs 
terreftreity  out  of  the  water. 

3.  Whether  lixiviums  of  a  more  kindly  and  efficacious  na¬ 
ture,  that  what  are  commonly  ufed,  may  not  be  made  from 
fern  allies,  or  other  vegetable  natures?  And  whether  thefe 
falts  of  afhes,  of  what  kind  foever  may  be  ufed,  would  not 
operate  fooner  and  more  effectually  if  they  wt  re  more  cleanf- 
ed  and  purified  than  they  generally  are,  and  lixiviums  made 
thereof  after  fuch  greater  purification  of  the  fixed  falts  ? 

4.  Whether,  according  to  the  difference  of  the  wood  or  com- 
buftible  matter  employed  for  the  making  of  pot-afh,  not  only 
better  lixiviums,  but  better  foaps  for  the  ufe  of  bleaching, 
may  not  be  prepared  than  what  ufually  are? 

5.  There  are  certain  faline  plants,  hat  yield  pot-afh  in  abun¬ 
dance,  as  particularly  the  plant  kali ;  there  are  others  that 


afford  it  in  lefs  plenty,  and  of  an  inferior  qualfiy,  as  bean- 
ftalks.  &c.  But,  in  general  all  vegetable  fubjefts  afford  it  of 
one  kind  or  other,  and  may  moft  of  them  be  made  to  yield 
it  tolerably  perfeCt,  by  burning  a  quantity  of  the  matter ; 
even  the  loopings,  roots,  and  refufe  parts  of  ordinary  trees, 
vine  choppings,  &c. 

6.  But,  befides  the  difference  found  in  different  vegetables 
for  producing  the  fait  required,  as  fome  may  naturally  pro¬ 
duce  more  or  lefs  of  the  faline,  oily,  or  earthy  principles, 
than  others ;  another  difference  will  arife,  from  the  manner 
of  burning  the  fubjeCi,  according  as  this  is  done  with  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree  of  fire,  or  acceffion  of  the  air.  If  a  ve¬ 
getable  fubjeCt  be  burned  in  a  clofe  ftifling  manner,  to  a  grey, 
or  fomewhat  blackifli  or  brown  afhes,  thefe  afhes,  thus  con¬ 
taining  more  of  the  oil  of  the  fubjeCt,  will  afford  a  more 
unCtuous  fait,  that  makes  better  foap,  as  well  as  better  lixi¬ 
viums  for  the  ufe  of  bleaching.  But,  if  the  fubjeCt  be  burn¬ 
ed  in  the  open  air,  which  has  every  way  free  accefs  thereto, 
the  afhes  will  be  white,  or  contain  no  part  of  the  oil  of  the 
fubjeCt ;  and  thus  fuch  fait  will  prove  fitter  for  the  making  of 
glafs  (where  no  oil  is  required)  than  of  good  lixiviums,  or 
good  foap  for  bleaching. 

7.  The  fixed  falts  of  all  vegetables,  when  reduced  to  abfo- 
lute  purity,  or  entirely  feparated  from  the  other  principles, 
appear  to  be  one  and  the  fame  thing,  at  leaft  not  manifeftly 
to  differ.  Whence  it  fhould  feem,  that,  by  a  fuitable  ma? 
nagement,  good  pot-alh  might  be  made  in  all  places  where 
vegetable  matters  abound,  without  our  bleachers  being  under 
the  neceffity  of  purchafing  foreign  pot-afh  at  a  great  expence. 
For  if  by  examining  Rullia  pot-afh,  for  example,  we  find, 
that  it’s  fuperior  excellence  depends  upon  it’s  being  clear  of 
earth,  or  upon  it’s  containing  a  large  proportion  of  oil,  or 
fixed  fait,  thefe  advantages  may,  by  properly  regulating  the 
operation,  be  given  to  Englifh,  Scots,  or  Irifh  pot-afh  j  fo 
as,  perhaps,  to  render  the  latter  as  good  as  the  former. 

But,  where  the  pot-afh  of  any  remarkably  faline  vegetable 
is  to  be  imitated,  as  that  of  kali  iuppofe,  we  would  recqm- 
mend  a  prudent  fprinkling  of  the  fubject  with  fait  or  lea- 
water  in  the  burning.  And,  by  thefe  means  properly  diver- 
fified,  any  principle  that  is  naturally  wanting  in  the  fubjeCt 
might  be  artificially  introduced,  fo  as  to  perfect  the  art  of 
pot-afh;  whereon  the  art  of  bleaching  fo  greatly  depends, 
as  alfo  that  of  foap-making:  for,  without  foap,  we  find  that 
bleaching  cannot  be  performed.  So  that  it  becomes  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  bleacher  to  be  well  knowing  in  the  art  of  foap- 
making,  or,  at  leaft,  he  ought  to  be  fo  fkilled  in  the  qualities  of 
foap,  as  to  be  capable  of  judging,  which  kind  is  the  fitteft  for 
the  purpofe  of  his  operation,  will  come  to  him  the  cheapeft, 
and  will,  in  concert  with  the  other  meafures  requifite  to  be 
taken,  blanch  his  linnen  to  the  utmoft  perfection. 

To  which  intent  fee  the  article  Soap-making,  where  I 
fhall  not  only  {hew  the  ordinary  proceffes,  but  fuggeft  fome 
new  methods,  founded  on  experimental  knowlege,  to  make 
foap  better  in  quality,  and  cheaper  than  it  generally  is ;  as 
alfo  to  point  out  what  kind  of  foap  is  the  moft  naturally  fuited 
to  the  art  of  bleaching,  and  how  bleachers  may,  at  a  fmall 
expence,  take  fuch  meafures  with  the  ordinary  foap  they  ufe, 
as  to  render  it  the  more  efficacious  for  the  intention  required. 
See  the  articles  Linnen,  Flax,  Spinning,  Lint-mills, 
Lappers,  Callenders,  Rubbing-mills,  and  Wax, 
for  it’s  method  of  bleaching. 

Bleaching  of  hair,  is  performed  by  wafhing  it,  as  linnen  is 
one,  in  a  fuitable  lixivious  water,  and  afterwards  fpreading 
it  upon  the  grafs.  This  lixivium,  with  the  heat  of  the  fun 
and  the  power  of  the  air,  brings  the  hair  to  fo  extraordinary 
a  whitenefs,  that  the  moft  experienced  perfon  may  fometimes 
be  deceiv-ed  therein  ;  though  the  artifice  is  pretty  eafily  detec¬ 
ted,  by  botlmg  and  drying  it;  which  leaves  the  hair  of  the 
colour  or  a  dead  walnut-tree  leaf. 

There  is  likewife  a  method  of  dyeing  hair  with  Bismuth 
(fee  that  article]  which  makes  white  hair,  bordering  too 
*»uch  upon  the  yellow,  of  a  bright  filver  colour.  This  alfo 
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may  be  tried  by  boiling, 


the  bifmuth  not  being  fo  fixed  as  to 


withftand  it. 

BLIND,  a  kind  of  falfe  light,  which  traders  commonly  have 
in  their  ware-houfes  and  ffiops,  to  prevent  too  great  a  fight 

fluff,  ^lm{h‘ng  the  beaut?  and  lu<tre  of  their  linnens  and 

BLOMARY,  or  BLOO  vlARY,  the  firft  forge  in  an  iron¬ 
work,  through  which  the  metal  paffes,  after  it  is  melted  out 
or  the  mine. 


BLOOD-STONE,  or  the  LAPIS  H/EMATITIS  is  3 
mineral  of  a  reddifti  colour,  hard,  ponderous,  with  lone- 
pointed  needles.  This  flone  is  brought  from  variety  of 
places,  there  not  being  any  iron  mines  wherein  it  is  not 
found. 


Chufe  thefe  ftones  that  are  of  the  higheft  colour,  with  fine 
ftrite,  01  needles,  and  as  much  like  cinnabar  as  may  be. 

This  mineral  lias  fome  ufe  in  medicine,  as  it  is  aftrhwent 
deiiccative,  and  good  to  flop  bleeding,  ufed  externally,  or 
given  inwardly  in  fine  powder;  the  dole  is  from  four  grains 
to  a  drachm.  ■ 

Mr  Chares  obferves,  in  his  Pharmacopoeia  Chymica,  page 
823,  1  hac  it  you  drive  it  over  the  helm,  in  a  retort  with  faj 
armoniac,  you  may  draw  flowers  ot  the  colour  and  fmell  of 
faffron,  which  are  what  they  call  the  flores  aromatici  philofo- 
phorum :  and  moreover,  you  may  make  with  it  a  chalybeate 
acid  tp i r it ;  and,  with  fpirit  of  wine,  a  tinCture  and  flowers  ; 
both  which  have  great  virtues,  according  to  me  before-men¬ 
tioned  author,  to  whom  we  refer. 

It  is  faid  this  flone  has  a  fovereign  virtue  to  flop  blood,  from 
whence  it  derives  it’s  name  of  lapis  haematitis,  or  the  blood- 
flone. 

This  flone  being  powdered,  as  >he  loadiione,  enters  the  com? 
poiition  of  fome  Galenic  medicines, 

Goldfmiths  and  gilders  ufe  it  to  poltih  their  works,  whether  it 
be  upon  filver,  copper,  iron,  &c 

There  is  alfo  another  kind  of  blood  flone,  called  the  red  cray- 
on,  ufed  by  fuch  as  defign  and  draw  iketches  :  it  is  like  that 
of  Spain,  with  this  difference,  that  it  does  not  appear  fo 
fparkling  with  needles,  but  dull  and  unpolifhed,  like  earth. 
This  kind  is  in  England,  and  there  are  two  different  forts 
of  it;  the  one  good,  which  is  pretty  tender,  fb ft  .nd  eaty 
tofaw  or  cut  into  crayons  ;  but  the  other,  not  worth  any 
thing,  as  being  hard  and  gravelly,  and  will  not  admit  of 
cutting. 

In  Bohemia,  they  extraCt  an  excellent  iron  from  it ;  it  is  duo- 
Up  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain,  but  the  laft  is  efteemed  the 
beft*  Pliny  difiinguifhes  five  kinds  of  it,  according  to  the 
countries  it  comes  from,  and  it’s  different  colour  and  hard- 
nefs  :  and  others  divide  them  from  their  outward  appearance; 
fome  are  uneven  and  angular,  as  thofe  of  Spain  :  fome  clut¬ 
tered  on  the  furface  like  bunches  of  grapes,  and  therefore 
called  botryoides,  as  thofe  brought  from  Haro- foreft  in  Ger? 
many ;  and  others  are  formed  in  various  convolutions,  like 
the  inteftines,  or  the  outer  furface  of  the  brain, 

BLOWING  of  Glafs,  is  performed  by  dipping  the  end  of  a n 
iron  blowing-pipe  into  the  melfc-d  glafs,  and,  by  blowing 
with  the  mouth,  forming  the  feveral  works  which  are  made 
in  the  glafs-houfes,  and  manufactories  of  looking-glaffes.  See 
the  article  Glass. 

BLUE,  that  which  is  of  a  blue  or  azure  colour. 

Blue  is  one  of  the  five  fimple  and  mother  colours,  which 
dyers  ufe  to  compofe  the  others. 

Dyer’s  blue  is  made  with  woad  that  grows  in  Languedoc,  and 
elfewhere:  and  fmall  woad,  called  vouede  by  the  French, 
which  comes  from  Normandy,  and  indigo  brought  from  the 
Indies. 

Of  thefe  three  drugs,  the  common  woad  is  the  beft,  and 
the  moft  neceflary  for  dyeing.  The  vouede,  though  inferior 
in  quality,  ftrengtb,  and  fubftance,  gives  alfo  a  pretty  good 
colour,  but  the  indigo  gives  but  a  falfe  colour;  it  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  ufed,  if  not  above  fix  pounds  of  it  be  mixed  with 
each  large  bale  of  woad  ;  and  if  it  be  not  employed,  '"till  it 
has  been  well  prepared  in  a  great  tub,  and  in  the  two  firft 
cbafing-difiies.  It  is  prohibited  to  ufe  it  otherwife  than  with 
woad,  and  without  being  prepared  with  proper  lees. 

The  vouede  can  never  be  employed  by  itfelf,  as  having  too 
little  fubftance  ;  nor  can  it  ferve  to  correct  the  defeCt  of  in¬ 
digo,  unlefs  it  be  mixed  with  woad  :  but,  in  cafe  it  be  ufed 
with  indigo  only,  it  requires  no  lefs  than  one  pound  of  in¬ 
digo  to  100  weight  of  vouede. 

Some  dyers,  in  order  to  heighten  the  colour  of  blue,  ufe  In¬ 
dian  and  Brafil  wood,  and  orchel ;  but,  by  the  ordonnance  in 
France  of  the  year  1669,  art.  5,  they  are  prohibited  to  ufe 
any  of  thefe  drugs,  and  even  to  have  any  by  them. 

The  blue  is  rendered  more  lively  and  bright,  if  the  fluff,  af¬ 
ter  being  dyed  and  well  wafhed,  be  dipped  into  lukewarm 
water :  but  it  is  much  better  done  by  fulling  the  dvef!  fluff 
with  melted  foap,  and  wafhrng  it  afterwards  very  clean. 

Very  deep  blues  are  brightened  by  boiling  the  fluffs  once  in 
clear  water,  and  then  putting  them  into  a  decoction  of  coche- 
neal:  but  the  azure,  and  lighter  blues,  would  Jofe  their  co¬ 
lour,  and  become  grey,  if  they  were  put  into  fuch  a  decoc¬ 
tion. 

Stuffs,  dyed  blue,  pafs  immediately  from  white  to  that  colour, 
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without  any  other  preparation  but  what  they  have'  undergone 

at  the  fuller’s  mill.  ,  . 

In  order  to  know  whether  the  ground  blue  has  been  given  to 
the  fluffs,  the  dyers  are  obliged  to  leave  at  the  end  of  each 
piece  a  blue  rofe  of  the  bignefsof  a  filver  crown.  Regulations 
of  the  year  1669,  art.  34. 

The  mafter-piece  of  a  dyer  of  the  nneft  fluffs  coniilis  in  ex- 
trading  from  woad  a  blue  dye,  from  the  deepeft  fhade  to  the 
the  lighted,  and  applying  it  to  woollen  fluffs.  Regulations  of 
the  year  1669,  art.  5. 

The  blue  never  fails,  if  the  colour  of  it  be  good. 

Remarks. 

The  art  of  dyeing  in  general  in  France,  it  is  well  known,  is 
brought  to  a  very  great  degree  of  perfection ;  and  it  is  not  at 
all  to  be  admired  that  it  fhould  be  fo,  when  dyers,  in  regard 
to  every  capital  colour,  are  under  fuch  wife  and  politic  regu¬ 
lations,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  furpafs  all  other  nations 
therein:  and  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  no  meatures 
can  prove  more  effedually  conducive  to  the  reputation  of  their 
woollen  and  filken  manufadures  of  every  kind,  than  the  u- 
perior  delicacy,  beauty,  and  luftre  of  their  colours.  By  this 
means  have  they  not  only  been  enabled  to  beat  England  in 
their  blacks  and  their  blues,  but  in  their  fcarlets,  and  every 
other  colour ;  which,  together  with  falling  in  with  the  tafte 
of  the  Turks  in  making  cheaper  fcarlet  cloths  than  we,  have 
enabled  them  to  fupplant  us  fo  greatly  in  the  Turkey  trade? 
Does  not  this  confirm  the  neceffity  that  our  artifts  and  manu- 
fadurers  of  every  kind  fhould  have  the  utmoft  affiftance  from 
the  teamed ;  I  mean  the  philofophical  learned,  as  well  as  due 
public  encouragement  from  the  ftate,  to  enable  them  to  keep 
pace  with,  if  not  emulate  and  outvie,  our  induftrious  rivals  in 
the  dyeing,  as  well  as  every  other  quality  of  their  manufac¬ 
tures ;  they  being  the  great  fource  of  that  treafure,  and  con- 
fequently  of  that  power,  which  this  nation  at  prefent  does, 
or  may  hereafter  ever  exped  to  enjoy  ?  See  the  articles 
Artificers,  Manufacturers,  Mechanics,  and  the 
Royal  Society  of  London. 

Painters-BLUE,  is  differently  made,  according  to  the  different 
kinds  of  painting  it  is  defigned  for.  The  ultramarine,  blue 
afhes,  and  fmalt,  are  equally  employed  in  oil,  in  frefco,  in 
water-colours,  and  in  miniature.  Thefe  three  forts  of  blue, 
are  natural,  except  the  fmalt,  which  has  almoft  as  much  of 
art  as  of  nature  in  it.  There  is  alfo  an  ultramarine  which  is 
all  faditious,  the  making  of  which  is  explained  under  it’s  ar¬ 
ticle.  Indigo  prepared  is  alfo  a  blue  colour,  ufed  both  in  oil 
and  in  miniature.  See  Indigo. 

All  thefe  forts  of  colours,  either  in  powder,  or  diluted  with 
oil,  are  fold  in  France  by  the  druggifts. 

The  blue  ufed  by  painters  in  enamel,  and  on  glafs,  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  themfelves,  each  having  his  particular  method  of 
doing  it. 

They  give  the  name  of  Dutch  azure  to  that  which  is  prepared 
at  Amflerdam,  and  in  fome  other  places  of  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces  :  it  is  more  proper  for  linnens  than  for  painting. 
Flanders-BLUE,  is  a  greenifh-blue,  feldomufed  but  in  landfkips. 

It  is  otherwife  called  green  afhes. 

Blue.  To  give  the  blue  to  linnen  fignifies,  with  the  whitfters, 
or  bleachers,  to  dip  it  into  water  wherein  they  have  diffolved 
a  little  ftarch  with  fmalt,  or  Dutch  azure.  They  commonly 
give  two  blues  to  cambrics :  the  firft  is  the  bleaching-blue, 
given  by  the  whitfters ;  and  the  other  the  ftiffening  blue, 
given  by  the  merchants.  See  Bleaching,  where  the  me¬ 
thod  of  bleaching  fine  linnens  is  mentioned. 

Blue  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  bleaching  of  filks,  to  give  them  that 
bluifh  caft,  which  heightens  their  whitenefs  and  lufture.  Silks 
are  blued  by  dipping  them  in  a  tub  of  cold  water,  in  which 
a  little  foap  and  indigo  has  been  diluted. 

Blue  of  Pruffia,  or  Pruffian  Blue,  is  by  fome  reckoned  as 
good  as  the  ultramarine  for  painting  both  in  oil  and  in  water 
colours. 


Remarks. 

The  compofition  of  this  blue  was  a  fecret  ’till  the  celebrated 
Dr.  John  Woodward,  late  profeffor  of  Phyfic  in  Grefham 
College,  London,  publifhed  it  in  the  Philofophical  TranfadUons 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London ;  and  which  was  communicated 
to  him  from  Germany  in  Latin,  the  fenfeof  which  is  as  follows : 
Take  of  tartar  and  nitre  crude,  each  four  ounces ;  pulverize 
and  mix  them  well  together,  and,  by  decrepitation,  bring 
them  into  a  fixed  fait ;  which  being  powdered  very  finely  hot, 
add  to  it  four  ounces  of  throughly  dried  ox-blood,  reduced  to 
fine  powder.  Calcine  the  mixture  in  a  clofe  crucible,  of  which 
it  may  fill  two  third  parts :  then  lightly  pound  the  matter  in 
a  mortar,  and  throw  it  hot  into  two  quarts  of  boiling 
water.  Boil  them  together  for  half  an  hour  ;  afterwards 
ftrain  off  the  liquor,  wafh  the  black  remaining  fubflance  with 
frefh  water,  and  ftrain  as  before  ;  continuing  to  do  thus  ’till 
the  water  poured  off  becomes  quite  infipid.  Join  the  feveral 
liquors  together,  and  evaporate  them  to  two  quarts. 

Diffolve  an  ounce  of  Engliftj  vitriol,  firft  calcined  to  white¬ 
nefs,  in  fix  ounces  of  rain  water,  and  fibre  the  folution. 
Difiblve  likewife  half  a  pound  of  crude  allum,  in  two  quarts 


of  boiling  water ;  and  add  to  this  the  folution  of  vitriol,  taken 
hot  from  the  fire  ;  pouring  to  them  alfo  the  firft  lixivium 
whilft  thoroughly  hot,  in  a  large  veflel  .  a  great  ebullition 
and  a  green  colour,  will  immediately  appear.  Whilft  this 
ebullition  continues,  pour  the  mixture  out  of  one  veflel  into 
another,  and  afterwards  let  it  reft  ;  then  ftrain  the  liquor 
through  a  linnen  cloth,  and  let  the  matter,  or  pigment,  re¬ 
main  tn  the  ftrainet;  from  whence  put  it,  with  a  wooden 
fpatula,  into  a  fmall  new  pot ;  pour  upon  it  'two  or  three 
ounces  of  the  fpirit  of  fait;  and  a  beautiful  blue  colour  will 
inftantly  appear.  Let  the  matter  be  now  well  ftirred  ;  then 
fuffered  to  reft  for  a  night ;  afterwards  thoroughly  edulcorate 
it  by  repeated  affufions  of  rain-water,  allowing  a  proper  time 
for  the  precipitate  to  fubfide ,  and  thus,  at  length  it  will 
become  exquifitely  blue.  Laftly,  let  it  drain  upon  a  linnen 
ftrainer,  and  dry  it  gently.  This  makes  the  paint  called  the 
Pruffian  blue. 

N.  B.  This  operation  greatly  depends  on  the  calcination. 
The  crucible  mud  firft  be  furrounded  with  coals,  at  fome  dif- 
tance  ;  that  it  may  grow  gradually  hot,  and  the  matter  lei- 
furely  flame  and  glow.  Let  this  degree  of  heat  be  continued 
’till  the  flame  and  glowing  decreafe;  then  raife  the  fire  again, 
that  the  matter  they  glow  with  an  exceeding  white  heat,  and 
but  little  flame  appear  above  the  crucible.  Lixiviums  fhould 
be  very  hot,  and  mixed  together  with  the  utmoft  expedition. 

Obfervations  and  experiments  upon  the  foregoing  preparation, 
by  Mr.  John  Brown,  chemift,  F.  R.  S. 

In  going  through  the  foregoing  procefs  exaftly,  according  to 
the  proportions  prefcribed,  I  obferved  that,  by  a  calcination 
of  3;  iiij  of  blood  dried,  with  ^  iiij  of  fal  tartari,  in  two  hours 
time  that  part  of  the  operation  was  over,  and  a  black  fpongy 
fubftance  remained  in  the  crucible  weighing,  g  iiij ;  a  difl'olu- 
tion  of  which  being  made  in  boiling  water,  and  afterwards 
filtered,  the  remainder,  when  dried,  weighing  g  ix  avoirdu- 
poife,  the  former  having  been  weighed  by  the  fame  kind  of 
weight.  The  lofs  and  filtration  of  the  vitriol  and  allum  is 
not  worth  taking  notice  of,  they  having  both  been  very  clean 
before  they  were  diffolved,  the  mixtures  being  made  as  pre¬ 
fcribed,  with  the  addition  of  thefpiritus  falis,  the  product  was 
a  very  fine  blue,  which,  when  well  edulcorated  by  frequent 
walhings,  and  afterwards  throughly  dried,  weighed  %  i,  or  a 
little  more,  and  intirely  anfwered  the  character  the  author 
gave  of  it. 

Among  the  feveral  experiments  that  were  made  with  thefe 
liquors,  I  mean  the  lixivium  with  blood,  the  folution  of  vi¬ 
triol,  the  folution  of  allum,  and  the  fpirit  of  falt,_  though  they 
always  produced  a  blue;  yet  that  blue  differed  in  degrees  of 
colour,  according  to  the  varied  proportions  of  the  vitriol  and 
allum;  and  the  colours  produced  from  thefe  feveral  propor¬ 
tions  were  each  of  them  improved  by  the  addition  of  the 
fpiritus  falis.  I  fhall  mention  only  two  of  the  feveral  I  tried  ; 
in  one  of  which  the  allum  was  intirely  left  out,  and  a  pale 
blue  produced ;  in  the  other,  the  proportions  of  vitriol  and 
allum  were  equal,  and  a  very  deep  blue  was  produced.  Thefe 
differences  in  colour,  arifing  from  the  feveral  proportions  of 
the  vitriol  and  allum,  are  only  mentioned  to  confirm  the  truth 
of  the  author’s  prefcript,  as  being  the  moft  exadl  and  beft 
proportioned  to  produce  the  fineft  colour  of  any  I  have  tried. 
The  only  misfortune  he  takes  notice  of  as  attending  his  pre¬ 
fcript,  is  what  may  happen  in  the  calcination. 

It  would  be  curious  to  know  what  gave  the  firft  hint  for  the 
production  of  fo  fine  a  colour,  from  a  combination  of  fuch 
materials ;  efpecially  when  we  come  to  confider,  that  the 
blood  has  the  greateft  and  principal  (hare  in  this  furprizing 
change.  I  doubt  not  but  blood,  or  flefh  of  any  kind,  would 
produce  the  fame  effedls,  but  have  reafon  to  believe  the  latter 
would  not  produce  fo  beautiful  a  colour  as  the  former.  I 
purpofely  dried  fome  beef,  freed  from  it’s  fkin  and  fait,  and 
purfued  the  fame  courfe  as  with  the  blood ;  but  there  was  a 
fenfible  difference  to  be  obferved  during  the  calcination,  and 
a  very  manifeft  one  in  the  beauty  of  the  two  colours,  when 
finifhed. 

To  prove  the  fhare  the  blood  has  in  this  change,  the  follow¬ 
ing  experiments  (feme  of  which  were  {hewed  before  the 
Royal  Society  of  London)  may  be  convincive.  The  folution 
of  allum,  mixt  with  that  of  the  vitriol,  produces  no  alteration 
of  colour:  if  to  thefe  you  add  the  fpiritus  falis,  the  appearance 
is  the  fame ;  but,  if  to  the  whole  you  put  the  lixivium  with 
blood,  there  precipitates  a  blue.  If  you  fubftitute,  infteadof 
the  lixivium  with  blood,  a  lixivium  made  with  the  fame  fait 
of  tartar  only,  which  then  becomes  an  ol.  tartari,  and,  after 
the  folution  of  the  allum  with  that  of  the  vitriol,  you  pour 
on  this  ol.  tartari,  there  follows,  indeed,  a  precipitation,  but 
of  no  colour  ;  and,  if  you  add  the  fpirit  of  fait,  it  fo  ftrongly  at- 
traCls  what  is  precipitated,  as  to  render  the  muddy  mixture 
perfedfly  clear.  The  very  fame  eftedl  will  follow  if  any  volatile 
alcalious  fpirit  is  made  ufe  of  as  a  precipitant,  or  any  volatile 
fairs  diffolved  in  water  ;  nor  can  the  blood  itfelf  be  fuppofed 
to  communicate  fuch  change  from  any  fuch  properties,  the 
heat  of  fire  it  undergoes  in  the  calcination  being  fufficient  to 
throw  them  off. 

In  the  calcination  of  the  dried  blood  and  fait  of  tartar  it  was 
obferved,  that  there  was  a  lofs  of  juft  half.  ,  It  is  difficult  to 
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determine  exactly  what  quantity  of  either  was  loft  by  this 
ca'cination,  but  it  will  eafily  be  granted,  that  there  was  loft 
a  far  larger  quantity  of  the  blood  than  of  the  fait  of  tartar ; 
and  that  is  obvious  from  an  experiment,  by  which,  when  the 
fait  of  tartar  was  calcined  by  itfelf,  with  the  fame  degree  of 
heat,  it  loft  lefs  than  j  part ;  whereas,  when  the  dried  blood 
was  calcined  by  itfelf,  it  loft  more  than*.  The  blood,  in 
calcination  with  the  fait  of  tartar,  communicates  it’s  tinging 
quality  to  the  fait,  or  that  quality  is  extracted  from  it  by°the 
fait,  and  pafles  with  it  in  it’s  diflolution  in  the  boiling  water. 
To  prove  this  fome  dried  blood  was  calcined  by  itfelf,  and 
a  ftrong  decocftion  was  made  of  it  in  water,  and  afterwards 
filtred  :  this,  when  mixed  with  the  former  l'olutions,  produced 
little  or  no  alteration  ;  but,  on  the  addition  of  the  fpiritus 
falis,  changed  to  an  amber  colour,  without  any  precipitation. 
When  this  liquor  was  mixed  with  the  oh  tartari,  and  poured 
to  the  former  folutions,  it  caufed  a  precipitation,  but  no  co¬ 
lour  ;  and  the  f  iritus  falis,  as  in  the  other  experiment,  made 
the  liquor  clear  again,  but  left  this  alfo  of  an  amber  colour. 
The  change  of  colour  is  not  effected  in  any  of  the  materials, 
except  in  that  of  the  folution  of  vitriol ;  fo  that  the  allum 
feems  only  to  be  of  ufe  in  fixing  the  colour,  as  it  is  often  ufed 
by  the  dyers  for  that  purpofe,  and  the  fpiritus  falis  gives  it  a 
deeper  dye  :  for,  if  the  lixivium  with  blood  be  poured  to  the 
folution  of  allum  alone,  there  will  fall  a  fediment  a  little  on 
the  purple,  to  which,  if  you  add  the  fpiritus  falis,  it  changes 
the  colour,  and  the  fediment  is  a  brown. 

So  much  the  fame  changes  will  be  produced  if  you  pour  the 
fpiritus  falis  to  the  lixivium,  but  not  the  leaft  appearance  of 
a  blue  ;  whereas,  when  the  lixivium  is  poured  to  the  folution 
of  vitriol,  there  immediately  follows  the  blue,  which  is  ftill 
heightened  by  the  addition  of  the  fpiritus  falis.  It  will  not 
be  improper  to  take  notice,  that,  as  the  author  orders  all  the 
liquors,  except  the  fpiritus  falis,  to  be  boiling  hot,  when 
mixed,  fo  it  is  certain  the  colour  is  thereby  more  immediately 
produced,  and  looks  more  beautiful ;  but  rnoft  of  the  expe¬ 
riments  here  mentioned  were  made  with  the  liquors  cold,  and 
the  colours  came  to  their  beauty  with  a  little  wafhing.  In 
one  of  the  experiments  with  the  liquors  cold,  after  thelixivi- 
um  with  blood  had  precipitated  the  blue  in  the  mixture  of 
allum  and  vitriol,  by  pouring  in  a  little  more  of  the  lixivium, 
the  blue  all  difappeared,  and  an  ugly  muddy  colour  was  left ; 
hut  the  addition  of  the  fpiritus  falis  foon  difcharged  that,  and 
the  blue  returned.  In  calcining  the  beef  and  fait  of  tartar,  I 
found  the  matter  left  in  the  crucible  to  weigh  juft  half  of  the 
whole  mixture,  as  in  that  with  the  blood  ;  but  after  the  boil¬ 
ing  it  in  water,  the  refiduum  in  the  filtre,  when  dried,  was 
very  near  4  lefs  in  proportion  than  the  other  :  from  whence 
may  be  reafonably  inferred,  that  the  fait  of  tartar  holds  a  larger 
ihare  of  the  beef  in  the  one  operation,  than  of  the  blood^in 
the  other. 

Having,  in  the  forrfisr  part  of  this  account  of  the  Pruftian 
blue  p'Voved,  by  the  experiments  there  mentioned,  that  the 
folution  of  vitriol  was  the  only  fubjedl  among  thofe  ingre¬ 
dients,  that  the  lixivium  of  blood  produced  this  change  of 
colour  in  it ;  and  having  fince  confidered  that  the  vitriol, 
made  ufe  of  in  this  preparation,  is  no  more  than  iron  dif- 
folved  by  a  liquor  running  from  the  pyrites,  when  expofed  to 
the  weather,  which  is  afterwards  boiled  up  and  (hot  into 
cryftals ;  it  feemed  to  follow,  as  a  natural  confequence,  that 
this  metal  is  the  fubjeR  on  which  the  lixivium  of,  blood  pro¬ 
duces  the  change  ;  and  this  thought  gave  occafion  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  experiments  on  metallic  bodies,  in  order  to  obferve 
if  the  fame  change  of  colour  could  be  produced  in  any  of 
them.  3 


To  a  folution  of  filver  in  aqua  fortis  was  poured  the  lixivium 
of  blood,  which  occafioned  a  coagulum  of  a  pure  flefb  colour. 
The  lixivium  made  with  flefti  produced  a  whitifh  coagulum, 
and  the  ol.  tartari  (which  was  continued  to  be  ufed  by  way 
of  comparifon  with  the  other  lixivia)  a  much  whiter.  By 
the  addft'°n  of  the  fpiiitus  falis  to  each  of  thefe,  the  bloom 
of  the  flefti  colour  was  taken  off  in  the  firft,  but  fuffered  no 
other  change.  In  the  fecond  the  coagulum  was  a  little  tinged 
with  blue  ;  and 1  in  the  third,  the  white  was  manifeftly  im¬ 
proved.  I  he  hiuifh  tinge  in  the  fecond  of  thefe  experiments 
cannot  intirely  be  affigned  as  the  effed  of  the  lixivium  with 
filver;  when  thus  diflolved,  whether  precipitated  with  fait 

»Va^r  °ui ol:  tartari’  k  will>  after  it  has  flood  fome  time,  con¬ 
tract  a  blu.Ih  tinge,  and  this  from  an  alloy  of  copper,  from 
which  it  may  not' be  intirely  freed. 

The  fame  liquors  were  made  ufe  of  to  precipitate  the  mercury 
in  tne  mercurius  fubiimatus  corr.  diflolved  in  water ;  the  con¬ 
fequence  of  which  was,  that  the  lixivium  with  blood  pro¬ 
duced  a  pure  yellow ;  the  lixivium  with  flefti  an  orange  co¬ 
lour;  and  the  ol  tartari  a  dingy  red.  The  addition  of  the 

fin  t fa  *S  -thefe  made  fomevery  odd  alterations;  for  the 
firtt  changed  it’s  yellow  colour  for  an  orange ;  the  fecond, 

^orbdue>  ari(i  tbe  third  became  quite  clear  again 

!ivV°Ut  2ri'V  u0/?1/!-'  b‘ue  c°i°ur  in  the  mixture  of  the 

lixivium  with  flefti,  and  folution  of  fublimate,  may  he  ac- 

ounted  for  from  the  vitriol  in  the  compofition  of  the  fublimate  ; 

fll'  /n  T  be/°  ^  t0  Bive  “  "alb"  »hv  'Ik  fame  colou 

from  ,hc  wi,h  biood> 
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green^colour6'" and^fT ^  Y" ^  ,in3e!  ltle  watrf  »{  i 
and  flefti  wU  1  thls  you  Pour  tbe  two  lixivia  of  blood 

iMteSS  “„,r  for,i”, and 

and,  by  the  addition  of  fpiritus  falis,  after  fome  nmcftSldin"!’ 
its  upper  (urface  changed  to  a  light  blue  'Thf*  r  *  • 
flefb  and  the  fartarf 

the  fpiritus  falls  fcarcely  alters.  6  ’  which 

Lead  diffolved  in  fpirit  of  vinegar  produceth  much  the  fame 

flefti'"  orafh  T*  WhCn  miXed  dther  with  the  Lxivium  of  blood”, 
alteration!  °  ’  ’’  tier  doth  the  fpiritus  falis  make  any 

By  all  thefe  experiments  it  is  pretty  evident,  that  not  any  of 
thole  metallic  bodies  were  affefted  by  the  lixivium  of  blood, 
fo  as  to  produce  this  fine  blue.  The  two  metals  untried  are 
gold  and  tin,  the  latter  of  wftuch,  when  diffolved  in  the  fpirit 
of  Vinegar,  has  fo  near  a  refemblance  to  lead  diflolved  in  the 

UUm’  in  2,1  Probability,  the  experiments 
would  anfwer  much  alike  in  both.  What  may  be  expeded 

from  gold  I  am  not  yet  fo  well  affured  of,  as  I  am  from  iron, 
which,  when  diffolved  in  fpiritus  vitrioli,  will  anfwer  all  the 
experiments  that  have  been  tried  with  the  folutions  of  vitriol, 
and  produce  as  fine  a  colour;  nor  can  this  be  owincr  to  any 
property  in  the  diffolvent  itfelf,  which,  though  drawn  from 
the  fame  kind  of  vitriol  all  along  made  ufe  of  in  thefe  experi¬ 
ments,  yet  is  fo  altered  by  the  violent  fire  in  the  produdion 
of  it,  as  not  to  anfwer  many  trials  to  the  vitriol  itfelf  May 
we  not,  therefore,  conclude,  that  iron  is  the  metal  that  is  the 
lubjed  0*  this  beautiful  colour  produced  by  means  of  the  lixi¬ 
vium  of  blood  ? 

Monfieur  Geoffroy  the  elder  has,  by  the  Hiftory  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Pans,  for  the  year  1725,  difeovered  a 
method  of  making  this  blue,  with  good  fuccefs/by  the  means 
of  charcoal  alone,  to  be  fubftituted  in  the  place  of  ox- blood, 
and  with  this  profitable  circumftance,  that  it  will  yield  almoft 
twice  the  quantity  of  blue,  and  of  a  deeper  colour.  He  alfo 

makes  fome  variation  in  the  foregoing  procefs,  not  fuffering 

the  calcined  mixture  of  alcali  fait  and  blood,  or  coals,  to  cooil 
he  only  expofes  the  fecula  to  the  air,  ftirring  it  now  and  then  : 
nor  has  he  any  occafion  for  the  fpirits  of  fait:  according  to 
his  method,  ,t  is  enough  that  the  degree  of  calcination  of  the 
alcali  iait  and  coals  be  very  exaft. 


Further  R  e  m  a  r  k  s'. 

The  method  of  making  the  Pruftian  blue  in  perfection  has 
been  held  and  purchafed  as  a  very  valuable  fecret,  both  in 
Bngland,  Germany,  and  elfewhere  ;  but  it  is  now  got  into 
leveral  hands.  It’s  procefs  is  very  extraordinary,  and  could 
fcarce,  perhaps;  be  derived  a  priori  from  a  fly  reafoning  upon 
the  nature  of  colours.  It  is  allowed  an  excellent  blue  pig¬ 
ment,  and  by  fome  preferred  to  ultramarine  ;  though  it’s  per¬ 
manency  might  have  been  fufpeded,  from  the  vegetable  and 
animal  matters  ufed  in  it’s  preparation,  if  the  colour  did  not 
feem  wonderfully  fixed  by  the  operation,  which  may  reafon¬ 
ably  be  afcribed  to  the  allum. 

A  great  variety  of  colours  are  prepared  by  the  means  of  animal 
matters,  and  more  particularly  by  the  means  of  urine,  which, 
when  it  has  flood  to  ferment,  or  putrify,  ferves  to  extract, 
change,  or  fix  the  natural  colours  of  fome  bodies,  and  to 
heighten  the  colours  of  others.  Thus  it  is  ufed  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  ordinary  blue  called  orchel  :  it  is  alfo  ufed  in  the 
clanging  or  fixing  of  turnfole,  fo  as  to  make  a  moft  elegant 
red  from  the  fun  flower  :  it  is  likewife  a  principal  ingredient, 
along  with  indigo,  in  making  that  noble,  fixed  and'durable 
blue,  for  the  Raining  of  callico;  a  colour  that  firft  appears 
green,  but  by  wafhing  with  foap,  changes,  and  fixes  into  a 
lively  blue. 

Certain  chemical  preparations  from  animal  fubjects  are  alfo 
employed  for  extracting,  changing,  or  heightening  the  co¬ 
lours  of  various  bodies.  Thus  the  alkaline,  or  volatile,  fpirit 
of  urine,  blood,  bones,  &c.  extracts  a  fine  blue  from  copper, 
changes  a  green  folution  of  copper  to  a  purple,  and  heightens 
the  red  ol  cocheneal.  And  doubtlefs  the  prefent  flock  of 
colours  might  be  confiderably  enlarged,  or  impioved  by  a 
prudent  choice  of  animal  menltruums. 

By  animal  menftruums  we  mean  both  the  natural  and  artifi¬ 
cial  kind.  The  natural  are  fuch  as  blood,  ferum,  galls, 
urine,  faliva,  rennet,  whey,  butter-milk,  &c.  moft  of  which! 
being  properly  employed,  will  either  difcharge,  or  produce, 
colours.  Thus  recent  urine  difeharges  the  common  ink  out  of 
linnen;  the  faliva  difeharges.  red  ink  ;  butter  milk  takes  ftains 
and  mildews  out  of  linnen,  &c.  blood,  we  fee  by  our  prefent 
experiments,  affords  a  rich  and  beautiful  blue  ;  and  gall  is  a 
natural  yellow*  which  may  deferve  to  be  treated  as  blood  in 
making  the  Pruftian  blue. 

T  tfe  natural  animal  menftruums,  -or  other  animal  fubftances, 
being  chemically  treated,  may  afford  a  great  variety  both  of 
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fimple  and  compound  liquors,  or  new  artificial  menflruums, 
for  farther  improving  the  bufinefs  of  colours,  dyes,  and  ftains. 
Thus  as  putrified  urine  affords  an  alkaline  (pint,  by  diffilla- 
tion,  ’that  ferves  to  produce,  alter  or  deftroy,  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  colours ;  fo,  likewife,  might  the  liquors  obtained  by 
diftillation,  from  recent,  or  fermented  whey,  butter-milk,  &c. 
And,  by  varioufly  compounding  thefe  feveral  fubftances,  or 
liquors,  even  by  random  trials,  or  chance  experiments,  dtf- 
coveries  in  colours  might  be  made,  as  in  the  prefent  experi¬ 
ment  of  Pruffian  blue  :  though  we  have  a  much  greater  de- 
pendance  upon  conducting  fuch  experiments  in  a  rational 
manner,  or  in  the  way  of  an  art,  formed  upon  a  competent 
knowledge  of  chemical  operations,  with  their  productions  and 
effeCts;  which  will  enable  the  enquirer  to  reafon,  by  analogy, 
from  one  experiment  to  another,  and  thus  lead,  in  a  fure  and 
guarded  manner,  to  new  profitable  inventions  and  difcoveries. 
Thus,  for  inftance,  the  chemical  operator  found  that  com¬ 
mon  bones,  burnt  only  to  blacknefs,  affords  the  bone-black, 
it  is  very  eafy  to  transfer  the  experiment  to  ivory,  whereby 
a  better  black  is  produced.  And  thus,  upon  finding  that 
dried  ox-blood  has  fo  great  an  effed  in  making  the  1  ruffian 
blue,  we  are  naturally  led  to  try  the  fame  experiment  with 
the  blood  of  different  animals,  or  other  concreted  animal 
juices,  as  gall,  feathers,  flefh,  leather,  Sec.  or  the  intire  bodies 
of  certain  infeCts,  fifh,  birds,  &c.  And  this  fhould  be  done 
with  proper  diverfifications  of  the  ingredients,  and  their  pro¬ 
portions  ;  all  along  carefully  noting,  the  feveral  phsenomend 
and  events,  which  will  conftantly  afford  light  and  inffxudion 
to  the  mind,  for  the  better  regulating  and  conducing  of  the 
enquiry,  'till  it  ends  in  a  fatisfaCtory  difeovery  of  the  point 
aimed  at. 

BOA- ATI.  This  is  a  Malayan  word,  which  fignifies  a  fruit 
fhaped  like  a  hart.  It  is  a  dry  fruit,  which  is  produced  on 
a  tree  that  is  to  be  found  no  where,  but  in  fome  of  the  Mol- 
lucca  iflands,  and  particularly  in  that  of  Ternate.  It  is  na¬ 
turally  of  a  middling  fize.  The  natives  of  thofe  iflands  call 
that  tree  foulamou  (or  rather,  according  to  the  Englifh  pro¬ 
nunciation,  foolamoo)  the  Dutch  fpell  it  foelamoe,  which, 
according  to  their  pronunciation,  has  the  fame  found  ;  for 
the  dipthong  oe,  in  their  language,  founds  like  ou  in  French, 
and  like  oo  in  Englifh.  We  make  this  obfervation,  becaufe 
the  French,  and  other  travellers,  do  often  commit  blunders  in 
foreign  words,  or  names,  becaufe  they  do  not  pronounce 
thenflike  the  natives.  It  is  fo  much  the  more  proper  to  know 
this,  as  it  will  teach  the  reader  to  pronounce  the  names 
which  he  will  meet  with  in  feveral  places  of  this  work,  and 
which  the  Dutch  have  given  to  divers  merchandizes,  that  are 
yearly  imported  from  the  Eaft-Indies  in  their  company’s 
fleet,  of  which  they  diflribute  printed  catalogues  through  all 
Europe. 

The  fruit  of  the  tree  called  foolamoo  is  very  much  efleemed  as 
a  medicine  through  all  the  eaftem  parts  of  the  Eaft-Indies ; 
that  is  to  fay,  the  peninfula  beyond  the  Ganges,  as  far  as 
China,  and  in  all  the  Sunda  and  Molucca  iflands,  where  they 
drive  a  great  trade  therein,  on  account  of  it’s  excellent  quali¬ 
ties  againft  fevers,  pains  in  the  ftomach,  cholics,  See.  Many 
people  in  thofe  countries  look  upon  that  fruit  as  a  remedy  for 
the  cure  of  feveral  other  difeafes.  It  is  furprifing  that  the 
Dutch,  who  ufe  it  often  in  thofe  iflands,  have  not  ypt  intro¬ 
duced  it  into  Europe.  It’s  virtues,  as  is  pretended,  do  by  far 
excel  thofe  of  tlie  Bean  of  St  Ignatius,  which  grows  in  the 
fame  places,  and  with  which  the  Spaniards  of  the  Manilles 
have  made  us  acquainted.  See  Bean  of  St  Ignatius. 

The  boa-ati  is  a  fruit  almoft  round,  flattened  on  both  Tides,  and 
fomewhat  thickifh  in  the  middle,  of  the  fize  of  a  thumb’s 
nail,  or  fomething  larger,  floped  on  one  fide,  and  a  little 
peaked  on  the  other,  which  makes  it  refemblea  heart,  whence 
it  obtained  it’s  Malayan  name  ;  for  in  that  language  boa  fig¬ 
nifies  a  fruit,  and  ati  a  heart.  It  is  of  a  feuille-mort,  or  fille- 
mot  colour;  and,  when  carefully  obferved,  though  dry,  we 
difeern  that  it  is  properly  a  capfule,  with  two  cavities,  each 
of  which  contains  a  very  fmall  feed.  Finally,  it’s  tafte  is 
very  bitter,  though  not  at  all  unpleafant.  The  dofe  cotn- 
monly  given  is  a  whole  capfule,  but  in  difficult  cafes  they 
give  even  three  or  four.  Mr  Rumphius,  whofehiftory  of  the 
Plants  of  the  Molucca  Iflands  was  in  the  prefs  at  Amfterdam 
in  the  year  1740,  calls  this  fruit,  rex  amarorum,  king  of  the 
bitters.  The  Indians  of  the  Molucca  and  Sunda  ifles  make 
a  very  great  ufe  of  bitters  in  phyfic  :  and  this  begins,  of  late,  to 
be  pretty  common  alfo  in  Europe;  but  there  are  fome  bitters 
more  effe&ual  than  others,  as  appears  from  the  quinquina, 
or  Jefuit’s  bark.  If  the  boa-ati  came  once  to  be  known  in 
■Europe,  the  Dutch  Eaft-India  company  would,  no  doubt, 
reap  a  very  great  benefit  from  that  drug  in  their  trade,  fince 
they  alone  are  in  poffeffion  of  the  countries  where  it  grows, 
as  well  as  of  thofe  where  mod  fpices  are  to  be  found.  It  was 
not  improper  to  give  an  account  of  that^rug  in  this  place, 
that  an  opportunity  may  from  thence  be  taken  to  import  it 
into  Europe.  ^  There  are,  in  the  hot  countries,  a  thoufand  re¬ 
medies,  naturally  produced,  which  are  always  too  late  difeover- 
ed  ;  but  otten,  for  want  of  knowing  how  to  ufe  them,  they 

^  never  come  to  have  the  reputation  they  deferved. 

•-DAkI),  a  long  piece  of  timber,  favved  thin,  for  building, 
and  feveral  other  purpofes.  See  Timber. 
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The  trees,  of  which  boards  are  chiefly  made  are  the  walnut, 
beech,  oak,  fir,  pear-tree,  and  poplar.  See  each  of  thefe 
articles,  where  you  will  meet  with  an  account  of  the  length, 
breadth,  and  thicknefs  of  the  boards  fawed  from  thofe  trees, 
as  alfo  of  the  ufe  for  which  they  may  be  proper. 

The  trade  of  boards  at  Amfterdam, 

The  trade  of  boards,  as  well  as  of  other  timber  for  joiners, 
carpenters,  and  coopers,  is  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  that 
are  carried  on  at  Amfterdam.  We  mention  it  in  feveral  places 
of  this  Dictionary  :  we  fhall  fpeak  .heie  only  of  the  trade  cf 
boards  which  they  drive  in  that  city. 

All  the  boards  are  fold  by  the  hundred,  but  in  moft  of  them 
there  are  more  or  lefs  boards  in  a  hundred. 

The  boards  of  Chriftiaan  are.  fold  for  about  56  guilders  per 
100,  126  being  reckoned  to  the  hundred. 

The  boards  of  Cooperwyk  (perhaps  it  fhould  be  Oofterwyk) 
about  65  guilders  per  100,  132  being  reckoned  to  the  100. 
The  boards  from  the  north  for  about  48  guilders  per  100,  and 
alfo  132  to  the  100. 

Laftly,  the  boards  of  Weflerwyk  are  fold  for  about  60  guil¬ 
ders  per  100,  124  to  the  ico. 

N.  B.  All  mafts,  timber,  boards,  of  the  growth,  production, 
or  manufacture  of  Mufcovy,  or  Ruffia,  or  of  any  of  that 
imperial  dominion,  mult  be  imported  only  in  fhips  belonging 
to  Great-Britain  or  Ireland  ;  except  fuch  fhips  as  are  of  the 
built  of  the  country  whereof  the  laid  goods  are  the  growth, 
produdion,  or  manufacture ;  or  of  fuch  port  where  the  faid 
goods  can  only  be,  or  moft  ufually  ate,  flopped  for  tranfpor- 
tation  ;  on  forfeiture  of  fhip  and  goods.  12  Car.  II,  cap.  18. 
§.  8.  See  Norway  Trade. 

BOAT,  a  veffel  worked  upon  rivers  and  lakes.  (In  our  lan¬ 
guage  that  word  fignifies  chiefly  a  fmall  open  veffel ;  but  we 
are  obliged  to  take  it  here,  in  a  more  extenfive  fenfe,  to  fignify 
even  covered  veffels  ;  and  we  are  authorized  fo  to  do  by  cuftom, 
fince  even  the  fnips  which  fail  with  the  mail  to  Holland,  Por¬ 
tugal,  &c.  are  called  boats,  namely  packet-boats.) 

In  this  large  fenfe,  therefore,  a  boat  is  a  veffel,  either  failing, 
or  worked  by  men,  drawn  by  horfes,  on  rivers  or  lakes,  and 
carrying  merchandizes,  or  provifions,  from  one  place  to  ano¬ 
ther.  The  ftruCture,  and  even,  the  names  of  boats,  are  dif¬ 
ferent,  either  according  to  the  ufes  they  are  defigned  for,  or 
according  to  the  provinces  in  which  they  were  built. 

The  boats  which  navigate  on  the  river  Peine  are  large,  long, 
and  ftrong  veffels,  with  pretty  high  fides ;  they  come  from 
Roan,  and  from  the  river  Oife,  and  are  commonly  ufed  to  carry 
great  loads  of  wood  for  fuel,  and  other  goods.  They  call 
them  fcncets.  v 

The  boats  which  come  from  the  river  Loire  are  called  chalands ; 
they  are  narrow,  and  neither  very  long,  nor  very  high,  be¬ 
caufe  of  the  canals  and  fluices,  or  locks,  through  which  they 
rauft  pafs.  They  ferve  to  carry  wines,  and  other  productions 
and  merchandizes  of  the  provinces  which  lie  near  the  Loire 
and  the  Allier. 

The  boats  of  the  river  Marne  keep  the  name  of  that  river, 
and  are  called  Marnois :  they  are  fiat  and  middle-fized.  They 
are  commonly  laden  with  wine,  corn,  and  timber,  from  the 
province  of  Champaigne. 

The  ftage-boats.  called  in  French  bateaux-coches,  and  more 
commonly  coches-d’eau,  water-coaches,  are  large  covered 
veffels,  whichjferve,  particularly  on  the  river  Seine,  for  the  con- 
veniency  of  travellers,  and  for  carrying  all  forts  of  merchan¬ 
dizes.  The  names  of  them  are,  the  paffage-boat,  or  water- 
coach,  of  Sens,  of  Auxerre,  of  Montereau,  and  of  Fontain- 
bleau,  or  Valvin. 

The  boats  of  the  mafter  ferrymen  at  Paris  are  called  flottes. 
The  ordonnance  of  that  city,  made  in  the  year  1672,  injoins 
them  to  keep  their  boats  always  provided  with  ftaves  and  oars, 
and  to  have  a  fufficient  number  of  boats  ready  at  the  places 
and  ferries  appointed  by  the  provoft  of  the  merchants  and 
echevins. 

The  fifhing-boats  on  rivers  are  hardly  known  under  any  other 
name  but  that  of  bachot.  They  are  provided  wth  a  pair  of  oars, 
a  ftaff,  a  pole  to  fallen  the  boat  in  the  river  when  they  are 
filhing,  a  mail  and  fifhing-lines. 

d  he  ordonnance  of  Lewis  NIV,  made  in  December  1672, 
and  quoted  above,  contains  a  great  many  articles  concerning 
the  places  where  the  boats  laden  with  merchandizes,  which 
arrive  at  Paris,  are  obliged  to  flop,  when  there  is  no  room  for 
them  at  the  ufual  keys.  There  are  other  articles  relating 
to  the  clearing  of  the  keys,  after  the  boats  are  unladen  ; 
and  fome  alfo  about  boats  overfet  or  funk  at  thofe  keys,  as 
w.ell  as  for  the  carrying  off,  marking  and  felling  of  the 
wrecks. 

Some  articles  in  the  fame  ordonnance,  regulate  the  rank  of 
the  boats  in  the  river,  either  going  up  or  coming  down  : 
others,  what  is  to  be  obferved  in  paffing  through  bridges  or 
narrow  pafles,  and  which  boats  are  to  give  way. 

Other  articles  relate  to  the  time  when  the  boats  are  to  come 
to  the  keys,  to  the  declaration  of  their  arrival,  to  the  un¬ 
lading  of  their  merchandizes,  to  the  demands  which  mer¬ 
chants  may  have  on  the  boats,  for  mifreckoning,  lofs,  or 
other  accidents  which  befel  the  faid  merchandizes  through 
th.e  fault  of  the  boatfmen,  carriers,  or  matters  of  the  boats ; 
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in  fame  the  ordonnance  is  declared,  in  what  cafes  the  boats 
are  not  anfwerable  for  the  Ioffes. 

Laftly,  there  are  fome  articles  which  determine  what  time  the 
boats  ought  to  continue  at  the  keys,  according  to  the  goods 
they  are  laden  with. 

With  regard  to  thcfe  matters  of  trade  by  water,  the  reader 
may  confult  the  firft,  fecond,  third,  fourth,  and  fixteenth 
chapters  of  the  faid  ordonnance,  or  the  articles  of  this  Dic¬ 
tionary,  where  we  mention  the  carriages  and  carriers  by  wa¬ 
ter,  the  narrow  paffes  of  rivers,  the  clearing  of  keys,  the 
bridge-matters,  the  mooring-plaCes,  the  bridge-officers,  floats 
of  wood,  and  the  like,  which  will  be  found  in  their  alphabe¬ 
tical  order. 

Poft- Boats,  are  boats  eftabliftied  on  the  river  Loire,  for  the 
conveniency  of  the  public.  They  are  long  and  narrow, 
and  go  very  faff.  There  are  fome  alfo  on  the  Rhone,  which 
go  from  Lyons  to  Avignon  in  twenty-four  hours.  See  the 
article  Post. 

Boats  of  Holland.  In  almoll  all  the  feven  United  Provinces, 
there  are  boats  which  ferve  for  public  carriages,  which  fet 
out  from  every  city  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  carry  people 
very  conveniently  from  one  place  to  another,  at  a  very  fmall 
expence.  They  are  long,  narrow,  and  covered,  and  can 
contain  near  fixty  perfons;  each  boat  is  drawn  by  one  horfe, 
and  has  but  two  men  to  manage  it  ;  the  one  fits  at  the  helm, 
and  the  other  takes  care  of  the  rope  ;  the  horfe  is  generally 
rode  by  a  boy.  There  are  fome  alfo  which  fet  out  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  hour  in  the  night.  There  is  in  thefe  boats,  on  the 
fide  of  the  poop  or  ftern,  a  room,  which  can  eafily  contain 
fix  perfons,  and  is  feparated  with  boards  from  the  reft  of  the 
boat ;  it  has  glafs-windows,  whereas  the  other  openings  are 
only  fhut  with  oil-cloth  in  bad  weather.  Thefe  feparate 
rooms  are  called  roefs  in  Dutch,  which  they  pronounce  roof : 
fo  that  a  perfon  who  would  go,  for  inftance  from  Amfter- 
dam  to  the  Hague,  takes  a  place  in  that  room,  or  even  the 
whole  room,  if  he  pleafes ;  gets  into  it  at  eight  of  the  clock 
at  night,  where  he  finds  cufhions  to  lie  upon ;  and  is  fure  to 
arrive  the  next  morning  at  the  Hague.  But  this  muft  be 
underftood  of  the  boats  which  carry  merchandizes ;  for  in 
thofe  defigned  for  paffengers  only,  in  each  of  which  there  is 
alfo  a  private  room,  a  man  is  obliged  to  change  boats  feveral 
times.  From  Amfterdam  to  Haerlem,  he  muft  change  boats 
half  way,  becaufe  the  canal  there  is  cut  by  a  dyke.  At 
Haerlem,  he  muft  crofs  the  town  to  get  to  the  boat  that  is  to 
carry  him  to  Leyden.  At  Leyden,  he  muft  again  crofs  the 
town,  to  meet  the  boat  in  which  he  is  to  go  to  the  Hague. 

All  this  can  be  performed  in  ten  hours  and  a  half;  for,  at 
eight  o’clock  precifely,  a  boat  fets  out  from  Amfterdam  for 
Haerlem,  where  it  arrives  about  half  an  hour  after  ten:  at 
eleven  a  boat  fets  out  from  Haerlem  for  Leyden,  and  arrives 
there  at  three  in  the  morning :  half  an  hour  after  three  a  boat 
fets  out  from  Leyden,  and  arrives  at  the  Hague  half  an  hour 
after  fix. 

There  is  fo  good  an  order  kept,  that  at  the  ringing  of  a  bell 
the  boat  muft  fet  out  immediately,  without  waiting  for  any 
paffenger.  There  are  few  countries  were  people  can  travel  fo 
conveniently  as  in  Holland. 

Remarks. 


Thefe  regulations  feem  calculated  to  anfwer  two  ends  of  no 
little  confideration  :  (i.)  That  of  the  conveniency  of  trade, 
even  in  the  minuteft  cafes  of  Water-carriage,  which  makes 
merchandizes  come  cheaper  to  the  hands  of  the  confumer. 
And  (2.)  For  the  fpeedy,  convenient,  and  certain  accom¬ 
modation  of  travellers,  to  induce  them  either  to  fee  the 
country  and  fpend  their  money  among  them,  or  to  facilitate 
the  means  of  a  commercial  correfpondence  for  the  benefit  of 
thefe  ftates. 


BOCAL,  or  BOCCALE,  a  liquid  meafure  ufed  at  Rome.  ] 
is  properly  what  they  call  in  France  a  bottle,  which  with  u 
is  about  half  a  gallon  wine  meafure.  It  holds  a  little  abov 
a  Paris  pint,  or  half  a  gallon  ;  feven  bocals  and  a  half  mak 
a  rubbe,  or  rubbia ;  and  thirteen  rubbes  and  a  half  make  tb 
brente,  which  therefore  holds  10 1  <  bocals.  (Monfieu 
Savary  fays  96,  but  that  muft  be  a  miftake,  iince  12  i  mul 
tiplied  by  7  1  makes  101  5.)  1 

BOOKING,  or  BOKKING.  Thus  they  call,  in  Hollant 
what  we  call  red  herring  in  Englifh,  and  the  French  haren 
rtj  forked  herring.  The  new  lift,  or  tari: 

o  Holland,  diftinguifhes  three  forts  of  bocking,  namely,  tb 
ockings  in  general,  thofe  that  are  catched  thirteen  days  a 
ter  Candlemas-day,  and  thofe  of  May,  which  are  alfo  calle 
Mey  bodung  (Mey  in  Dutch  is  the  name  of  the  mont 
o.  May.)  I  hefe  three  forts  df  herrings  are  free  in  Hollan 
from  any  duty  of  importation:  as  for  exportation,  the-dut 
11  ers .  t  e  rft  fort  pay  at  the  rate  of  one  guilder  and  te 
ffvers  per  laft  of  10,000  herrings  ;  the  fecond  15  ftivei 
for  the  fame  laft,  and  the  third  only  three  ftivers. 

1  hey  import  into  Holland  great  quantities  of  our  Englif 

rnr  vemnfSj  Wh'Ch  they  efteem  much  more  than  their  owr 

LVU.;.'  «  kld  in  g^eral  of  feveral  perfons  who  compofe 
junimction,  or  a  company  or  corporation  :  [in  this  fenfe  u 
Ly  m  Engufh  a  body  corporate.]  Thus  in  France  they  fa 
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i^^ofthecity  [le  corpes  deville],  the  body  of  the  mer^ 
chants,  the  body  or  community  of  arts  and  trade*,  to  fio„  fv 
the  concourfe  and  affembly  of  all  thofe  perfons,  who&  hi 
employment;  privileges,  or  freedom,  have  a  ri*ht  to  enter 
or  to  be  called  into  thofe  companies.  ’ 

The  body  of  the  city  of  Paris  is  compofed  of  a  governor 
the  king  s  lieutenant,  a  provoft  of  the  merchants  f°  T  ’ 
™.  orfheriffsi  the  king's  at.orncy,  twemv  Hs  m, 

.  =  recorder,  fa.een  aiding,  ‘ 7h“°cS 

fir^uair  ‘  anU<her0f  Cxcoiml 

The  provoft  of  the  merchants,  aflifted  by  echevins  and 
the  k,ngs  attorney,  take  cognizance  of  all  the  difputes  which 
anfeamongft  the  merchants,  with  regard  to  the  merchandizes 
which  arrive  by  water  on  the  keys. 

There  are  at  Paris  fix  bodies  or  companies  of  merchants 

S°are  l°t°kf  uP°n  as  the  chief  channels,  through  which 
the  whole  trade  of  that  great  city  is  carried  on. 

The  firft  is  that  of  drapers. 

The  fecond  that  of  grocers,  or  druggifts. 

The  third  that  of  mercers. 

The  fourth  that  of  the  furriers; 

The  fifth  that  of  the  hofiers. 

And  thefixth  that  of  the  gold  and  filverfmiths. 

On  the  24th  of  December,  1694,  there  was  made  by  the 
king  s  coimca  a  remarkable  decree,  by  which  all  judges  are 
toi bidden  to  pronounce  any  fentence  for  apprehending  the 
perlons  of  the  matters  and  wardens  of  any  of  the  fix  bodies  of 
the  merchants  of  Paris,  in  order  to  compel  them  to  produce 
the  merchandizes  by  them  feized  in  their  vifitations ;  and  all 
ulhers  or  tipftaffs,  and  all  other  officers,  are  alfo  forbidden  to 
force  them  to  it;  with  liberty,  however,  for  them  to  fee  fuch 
lentences  executed  upon  the  keepers  of  their  offices,  with 
whom  the  merchandizes  feized  are  depofited. 

The  general  affemblies  of  thefe  fix  bodies  of  merchants  are 
commonly  held  in  the  draper’s  office  or  hall,  who  have  the 
<^r'ght  to  caB  them,  becaufe  they  hold  the  firft  rank. 

When  there  is  occafion  to  call  an  affembly,  or  bufmefs  which 
concerns  the  fix  bodies  in  general,  the  matters  and  wardens 
ot  the  drapers  company  fummon  the  five  other  companies 
to  come  to  their  office  ;  thefe  companies  generally  fend  thi- 
ther  two  deputies,  chofen  out  of  the  wardens  of  each  body  ; 
and  when  any  of  thefe  five  bodies  has  fome  bufmefs  of  con- 
iequence,  which  concerns  that  in  particular,  and  requires 
the  concurrence  of  the  other  bodies,  the  matters  and  wardens 
ot  that  company  addrefs  themfelves  to  the  firft  grand  war¬ 
den  of  the  drapers,  to  demand  a  general  affembly  of  the  fix 
bodies. 


The  firft  grand  warden  of  the  drapers  company  always  pre- 
lides,  or  is  chairman,  in  the  affemblies  of  the  fix  bodies. 

The  mafters  and  wardens  of  the  fix  bodies  of  merchants  have 
the  honour  to  carry  the  canopy  over  the  heads  of  kings, 
queens,  and  other  princes,  princeffes,  and  lords,  who  make 
their  public  entry  at  Paris* 

The  mafters  and  wardens  of  the  drapers  company,  as  re- 
prefenting  the  firft  body,  begin  with  taking  up  the  canopy 
before  the  throne,  which  is  commonly  ereded  without  the 
bars  of  St  Anthony’s-gate  ;  and  the  other  five  bodies  take  it 
up  by  turns,  the  one  after  the  other,  according  to  their  rank ; 
fo  that  the  body  of  the  gold  and  filverfmiths  are  the  laft  who 
hold  it,  and  carry  it  into  the  Louvre. 

The  fix  bodies  of  the  merchants  of  Paris  have,  for  their 
coat  of  arms,  a  man  fitting,  and  holding  in  his  hands  a  bundle 
of  fticks  tied  together,  which  he  endeavours  to  break,  with 
this  motto,  Vincit  concordia  fratrum  ;  that  is  to  fay.  The  con¬ 
cord  or  union  of  brethren  overcomes ;  hinting  thereby,  that, 
as  long  as  the  fix  bodies  of  merchants  fhall  continue  united, 
their  trade  will  flourifh,  and  their  privileges  will  be  preferved 
to  them. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  corporation  of  wine-merchants 
at  Paris  has  made,  from  time  to  time,  feveral  attempts  to  be 
eredled  into  a  feventh  and  laft  body  of  the  merchants  of  Pa¬ 
ris ;  but  the  fix  bodies  have  always  oppofed  it,  fo  that  the 
wine-merchants  can  be  looked  upon  only  as  a  corporation  of 
merchants  diftinguifhed  from  the  others,  by  having  mafters 
and  wardens,  who  have  the  liberty  to  wear  gowns  of  black 
cloth,  faced  with  velvet,  like  thofe  of  the  fix  bodies. 

Body  is  alfo  faid,  in  France,  of  the  commonalties  of  arts  and 
trades,  that  is  to  fay,  of  all  forts  of  tradefmen  and  workmen, 
who  have  been  united  into  feveral  bodies.  They  are  more 
commonly  called  commonalties  in  French,  and  companies  in 
Englifii.  See  the  article  Company. 

BOHEA,  one  of  the  beft  kinds  of  tea  that  come  from  China. 
There  are  three  forts  of  it.  The  firft  is  bought  at  Quantung 
or  Canton,  for  80  taels  per  pic ;  the  fecond  for  45,  and  the 
third  for  25.  The  Dutch  fell  it  again,  the  firft  for  180  pa¬ 
tacas,  the  next  for  120,  and  the  laft  for  75.  See  Tea. 
There  is  a  great  variety  of  teas,  as  they  differ  in  colour,  fla¬ 
vour,  and  in  the  fize  of  the  leaf.  Thefe  are,  however,  all 
the  leaves  of  the  fame  tree,  only  differing  according  to  the 
feafons  at  which  they  are  gathered,  and  the  manner  of  the 
drying.  ’Twere  endlefs  to  enumerate  thefe  fevend  fub- 
diftindtions ;  the  general  divifion  is  into  three  kinds :  the  or¬ 
dinary  green  tea,  the  finer  green  tea,  and  the  bohea  ;  to  the 
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one  of  the  other  of  thefe  may  be  referred  all  the  other  kinds. 
The  common  green  tea  is  gathered  in  April;  the  bohea  in 
March,  while  in  the  bud,  according  to  F.  !e  Compte,  and 
hence  proceeds  the  fmallnefs  of  the  leaves,  as  well  as  the 
depth  of  the  timfture  it  gives  water-  It  is  of  a  darker  co¬ 
lour  than  the  others,  often  blackifh,  and  is  of  the  fmell  and 
tafle  of  the  others,  but  with  a  mixed  fweetnefs  and  aftrin- 
gency,  in  fome  degree  refembling  the  tafte  of  the  terra  Ja- 
ponica,  which  the  green  tea  wants.  I  he  green  teas  have 
all  fomewhat  of  the  violet  flavour ;  the  bohea  has  naturally 
fomewhat  of  the  rofe  fmell. 

Kcempfer  fays,  the  tea-tree  is  a  fhrub  that  grows  but  flowly  ; 
it  rifes  to  fix  feet  and  higher,  has  a  black,' woody,  irregular 
branching  root.  It’s  bark  is  dry,  thin,  weak,  chefnut-co- 
loured,  greyifh  on  the  flera,  and  fomewhat  inclined  to  green 
on  the  extremities  of  the  twigs;  it  is  firm,  and  adheres 
clofely  to  the  wood,  and  is  covered  with  a  thin  fkin,  which 
fometimes  loofens  of  itfelf,  as  the  bark  grows  dry.  1  his  be¬ 
ing  removed,  the  bark  appears  of  a  greenifh  colour,  and 
fmells  fomewhat  like  the  hazle-tree  leaves,  but  more  difagree- 
able  and  offenfive,  and  of  a  bitter,  naufeous,  and  aftringent 

tafle.  _  .  ..... 

The  wood  is  hard  and  fibrous,  of  a  greenifh  colour,  inclining 
to  white,  of  a  very  offenfive  fmell,  when  green  ;  the  pith, 
which  is  very  fmall,  flicks  clofe  to  the  wood. 

The  branches  and  twigs  are  numerous,  growing  diforderly, 
flender,  of  different  fizes,  though,  in  the  general,  fhort, 
wanting  thofe  rings  which  in  trees  and  fhrubs  denote  their 
yearly  growth ;  thick  befet  with  leaves,  on  fhort,  fat,  green, 
foot-flalks,  roundifh,  and  fmooth  on  the  back,  but  hollow, 
and  fomewhat  comprefied.  On  the  oppofite  fide  Hand  the 
leaves :  thefe  are  of  a  foft  fubftance,  between  membraneous 
and  flefhy ;  in  fubftance,  fliape,  colour,  and  lize,  when 
full  grown,  like  the  Morelia  cherry-tree;  but,  when  young 
and  tender,  they  referable  (except  in  colour)  the  fpindle-tree, 
with  red  berries,  called  euonymus. 

The  larger  leaves  are  two  inches  long,  and  one  broad,  or 
near  it;  from  a  fmall  beginning  they  become  roundifh  and 
broader,  and  then  taper  in  a  fharp  point.  Some  are  of  an. 
oval  fhape,  fomewhat  bent,  and  irregularly  undulated  length¬ 
ways,  deprefl'ed  in  the  middle,  with  the  extremities  rolled 
backwards;  they  are  fmooth  on  both  fides;  of  a  dirty  green 
colour,  fomewhat  lighter  on  the  back;  where  the  nerves 
being  raifed  pretty  much,  leaves  fo  many  hollows  and  furrows 
on  the  oppofite  fide;  they  are  ferrated  or  indented,  the  teeth 
being  a  little  bent,  hard,  obtufe,  and  fet  clofe  together,  but 
of  different  fizes;  they  have  one  confpicuous  nerve  in  the 
middle,  to  which  a  deep  furrow  anfwerS  on  the  other  fide. 
It  is  branched  on  each  fide  into  five,  fix,  or  feven  thin  tranf- 
verfe  ribs,  of  different  lengths,  and  bent  backwards  nfcar  the 
edges  of  the  leaves;  fome  fmaller  veins  run  between  the  tranf- 
verf'e  ribs. 

The  leaves,  when  frefh,  are  deftitute  of  fmell,  and  are  not, 
as  the  bark,  ungrateful  to  the  tafte,  being  aftringent  and  bit- 
terifh,  but  not  naufeous.  They  differ  in  fubftance,  fize,  and 
fhape,  according  to  the  different  age,  fituation,  and  nature 
of  -the  foil  wherein  they  grow.  Were  they  infufed  and  drank, 
when  they  are  frefh  and  green,  they  would  much  afire  &  the 
body,  efpecially  the  hands ;  for,  being  narcotic,  they  would 
occafion  a  trembling  and  convulfive  motion  in  the  nerves ; 
but  they  lofe  this  bad  quality  in  the  drying  and  rolling,  which 
expreffes  that  clammy,  yellowifh,  acid  juice,  which  caufes 
thefe  tremors ;  fo  corrofive  fometimes  is  this  juice,  that  it  ex¬ 
coriates  the  hands  of  the  roafters  and  rollers. 

• 

The  branches  are  thick  befet  with  flowers,  much  like  our 
wild  rofes,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  having  little  fmell, 
compofed  of  fix  round  hollow  petals,  or  leaves,  {landing  on 
a  foot-ftalk  of  an  inch  long,  which,  fromaflender  beginning, 
jnfenfibly  grow  larger,  and  end  in  an  uncertain  number  of 
fmall,  round  fquamae,  or  leaves,  which  ferve  inftead  of  the 
calyx.  Thefe  flowers  continue  growing  till  late  in  the  win¬ 
ter  ;  one  or  two  whereof  are  generally  lick,  fhrunk,  and  fall 
fhort  of  the  largenefs  and  beauty  of  the  reft;  they  have  a 
very  difagreeable,  bitterifh  tafte,  which  chiefly  affe&s  the  bafis 
of  the  tongue. 

Within  the  flower  are  many  white  ftamina,  exceeding  fmall, 
as  in  rofes,  with  yellow  heads  fhaped  like  a  heart ;  in  one 
flower,  there  are  fometimes  an  hundred  and  thirty  of  thefe 
ftamina.  The  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  great  plenty  of  fruit, 
which  is  unicapfular,  bicapfular,  but  more  commonly  tricap- 
fular,  like  the  feed-veflels  of  the  ricinus,  or  palma  Chrifti, 
compofed  of  three  round  capfules,  of  the  bignefs  of  wild 
plums,  grown  together  to  one  common  foot-ftalk, -as  to  a 
center,  but  diftinguifhed  by  three  pretty  deep  partitions; 
each  capfule  contains  a  hulk,  nut,  and  feeds.  The  nut  is 
almoft  round  on  one  fide  only,  where  the  three  capfules  grow 
together,  fomewhat co'mprefled,  covered  with  a  thin,  hardifh, 
fhining,  chefnut-coloured  fhell,  which,  being  cracked,  dif- 
covers  a  reddifh  kernel,  of  a  firm  fubftance  like  filberds,  at 
ft:!,  of  a  fweetifh,  but  not  very  agreeable  tafte,  which  foon 
grows  rougher  and  bitter,  like  that  of  the  cherry-kernels, 
maxing  people  fpit  plentifully,  and  very  naufeous,  when  thev 
,a!  down  into  the  throat;  but  this  ill  tafte  quickly  goes  off. 
x  heft  kernels  contain  a  great  quantity  of  oil,  and  often  turn 
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rancid,  which  is  the  reafon  why  fcarce  two  of  a  dozen  will 
germinate  when  fown ;  this  probably  may  have  fruftrated . 
our  attempts  in  Europe  to  raife  this  fhrub. 

Of  the  culture,  growth,  gathering,  and  farting  of  Tea. 

The  natives  of  Japan  do  not  allow  the  tea-fhrub  any  parti¬ 
cular  gardens,  but  plant  it  round  the  hedges  of  their  fields, 
with  regard  to  the  foil  ;  nor  do  they  lay  the  feeds  into  rows, 
which  would  make  it  grow  into  hedges,  but  at  fome  diftance 
from  each  other,  that,  when  the  fhrub  comes  to  fpread,  the 
growing  too  clofe  might  not  hinder  the  plucking  off'  the  leaves. 
They  put  at  leaft  fix,  but  moftly  12  feeds^as  they  are  con¬ 
tained  in  their  feed-veflels,  into  one  hole,  made  five  inches 
deep,  becaufe  few  are  found  to  germinate  out  of  that  num¬ 
ber  ;  fometimes  two  or  three  fhrubs  come  up  together  fo  clofe¬ 
ly  joined,  that  the  ignorant  would  readily  take  them  for  one 
fern. 

As  the  tea-bufhes  rife,  the  more  induftrious  people  fatten 
the  foil  where  they  grow,  once  a  year,  with  pioper  manure, 
mixed  with  earth.  The  fhrub  mull  be  at  leaf!:  three  years 
old  before  the  leaves  are  plucked,  and  then  it  bears  plenty 
of  very  good  ones;  in  about  feven  years,  the  fhrub  rifes  to 
a  man’s  height ;  but  then  it  grows  but  flowly,  and  bears  few 
leaves  ;  but,  if  cut  down  to  the  ftem,  new  fats  of  branches 
and  twigs  fhoot  out  thicker,  and  much  more  numerous  than 
before,  and  all  nourifhed  by  the  fame  root.  The  young 
fhoots,  as  they  come  up  the  firft  year  from  the  ftem,  are  al¬ 
ways  fewer  in  number,  but  fatter  and  larger  than  thofe  which 
fucceed  them  ;  in  procefs  of  time  they  become  branched. 

The  leaves  are  gathered  at  three  different  times';  the  firft  is 
gathered  at  the  middle  of  the  firft  moon  preceding  the  vernal 
equinox,  which  is  the  firft  month  of  the  Japonefe  year.  The 
leaves  then  are  few,  but  very  young  and  tender,  being  only 
of  two  or  three  days  growth,  and  fcarce  fully  opened. 

Thefe  are  accounted  beft,  and  fold  deareft  of  all,  viz.  from 
56  to  240  crowns  per  pound.  This  grows  chiefly  about 
Udfi,  a  fmall  town  fituated  between  the  Yea  and  Miaco,  the 
capital  city,  and  imperial  feat  of  the  ecclefiaftical  hereditary 
emperor  of  Japan,  where  they  are  fent  to  court  under  a  good 
>  guard  of  100  or  200  men,  prepared  and  ,  put  up  in  paper 
bags,  and  thefe  into  large  porcelane  pots,  called  rnatfubos. 
Thefe  leaves  are  not  gathered  by  handfuls,  but  one  by  one, 
that  they  be  not  torn,  being  tender,  and  not  above  two  or 
three  days  old.,  Yet  one  perfon,  that  is  accuftomed  to  it, 
will  gather  10  or  12  pounds  a  day;  but  others  not  above  two 
or  three  pounds.  This  is  called  fiek’i  tsjaa,  or  ground  tea, 
becaufe  it  is  ground  to  powder,  and  fipped  in  hot  water;  a 
difh  of  it  is  fometimes  valued  at  12  {hillings. 

This  fort  is  alfo  called  Udfi  tsjaa,  and  tacke  facki  tsjaa,  from 
Udfi,  the  place  where  it  grows,  whofe  foil. is  very  good,  and 
becaufe  it  is  gathered  off  fhrubs  of  three  year?  old,  which  are 
then  at  their  greateff  perfection.  This  is  drank  fay  the-imperial 
family.  It’s  fhrubs  are  planted  on  pieplant  walks  on  a 
mountain,  inclofed  with  hedges  for  their  fecurjty,"  and  fre¬ 
quently  cleanfed,  that  no  dirt  may  be  found  on  their  leave  . 
Two  or  three  weeks  before  the  labourers  begin  to  gather 
them,  they  muft  abftain  from  eating  fiefh,  or  any  unclean 
food,  left  the  impurity  of  their  breath  ftain  the  leaves,  or  in¬ 
jure  their  goodnefs;  and,  when  they  are  gathering,  they 
muft  bathe  themfelves  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  either  in  a  hot 
bath  or  river.  T  hey  muft  not  touch  the  leaves  with  their 
naked  hands,  but  gather  them  with  gloves.  This  is  alfo 
called  voni  bui,  or  bohea  tea  of  the  Chinefe. 

The  fecond  gathering  is  called  tootsjaa,  or  Chinefe  tea,  being 
prepared  after  the  Chinefe  manner.  Tfiis  is  often  fold  for  the 
,  firft  ;  therefore  the  fmaller  are  carefully  picked  and  feparated 
from  the  larger  or  coarfer  fort  of  leaves.  The  tea-merchants, 
and  {hop-keepers  of  Japan,  divide  this  into  four  others, 
which  differ  in  goodnefs  and  price.  The  firft  fort  of  it  is 
gathered,  when  the  leaves  juft  appear,  and  are  unopened; 
j  then  every  young  branch  bears  not  abov&  two  or  three.  This 
is  fold  from  to  30  Dutch  ftivers  per  Dutch 

pound  and  quarter. 

1  he  leaves  of  the  fecond  fort  of  this  are  older  and  more  grown, 
and,  though  gathered  but  a  little  after  the  firft,  the  fame 
quantity  of  this  is  fold  at  40  or  45  ftivers.  The  leaves  of  the 
third  fort  are  ftill  older  and  larger,  and  worth  about  from 
23  to  35  ftivers.  The  greateft  quantity  of  the  tea  imported 
into  Europe  is  of  this  fort,  and  fold  by  the  Dutch  at  fix  or 
feven  guilders  per  pound.  Thofe  who  cry  it  about  the  ftreets 
in  Japan  fell  it  for  about  24  ftivers  per  pound  and  quarter. 
The  vulgar  there  drink  this. 

ft  he  third  and  laft  is  gathered  in  our  June  ;  this  is  moft  plen¬ 
tiful,  the  leaves  being  come  to  their  full  growth,  both  as  to 
their  number  and  largenefs.  Many  omit  the  two  former, 
and  depend  wholly  on  this  gathering;  the  leaves  whereof  are 
all  forted  into  their  different  clafles  of  fize  and  goodnefs, 
called  the  firft,  fecond,  and  third  fort;  the  laft  whereof  is 
coarfeft  of  all,  being  between  two  and  three  months  grown, 
and  falls  to  the  fhare  of  the  loweft  rank.  It  is  of  this  fort  the 
labourers  gather  10  or  12  pounds  a  day.  This  gathering  is 
called  ban  tsjaa,  and  is  often  too  coarfe  to  be  dried  in  pans 
over  the  fire,  after  the  Chinefe  manner ;  but,  being  for  the 
vulgar,  they  prepare  it  any  how.  The  longer  this  is  kept, 

•  the 
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the  better  it  is ;  it’s  virtues,  being  fixed  in  the  grofs  leaves, 
are  not  fo  ealily  loft,  infufed,  or  boiled  ;  but  the  other  forts 
fuffer  greatly  by  any  of  the  three. 

Of  the  preparation  of  the  gathered  Tea-leaf. 

When  the  leaves  are  gathered,  they  are  brought  to  the  work- 
houfe  to  be  roafted,  the  fame  day,  over  a  fire  in  an  iron  pan  ; 
for,  if  they  lie  long,  or  be  laid  on  large  heaps,  or  be  kept  over¬ 
night,  they  wouid  heat,  turn  black,  and  lefe  much  of  their 
virtpe;  and,  if  they  do  heat  at  any  time,  they  prefently  fan 
them,  and  fpread  them  thin  on  the  ground  to  cool  them. 
The  roafters  put  feveral  pounds  of  the  leaves  into  the  pan  at 
once,  which  is  heated,  that  the  leaves,  though  turgid  and 
juicy,  when  put  in,  yet  foon  crack  at  the  edges  of  the  pan  : 
and,  that  they  may  be  thoroughly  and  equally  dried,  the 
roafter  conftantly  ftirs  them  with  his  hands ;  ’till  they  are  as 
hot  as  he  can  poffibly  bear  them  ;  then  he  takes  them  out  with 
a  fhovel,  like  a  fan,  and  pours  them  on  a  mat  ;  then  the  rol¬ 
lers  roll  them  with  the  palms  of  their  hands,  in  fmall  parcels, 
’till  they  are  equally  curled  ;  and  fuch  a  fharp,  yellow,  and 
greenifh  juice  fweats  out  of  the  leaves  upon  this  rolling,  as 
burns  their  hands  almoft  to  an  intolerable  degree  :  but  ftill  they 
piuft  continue  their  work  ;  for,  if  the  leaves  are  quite  cold  be¬ 
fore  they  are  rolled,  the  fooner  they  cool  the  better,  for  they 
keep  their  curl  the  longer  ;  therefore  they  have  one  to  fan, 
while  another  is  rolling  them.  When  they  are  cold,  the  roafter 
(who  is  the  chief  maftcr  of  the  workhoufe)  puts  them  a  fe- 
cond  time  into  the  pan,  and  roafts  them  again,  ’till  they  have 
loll  all  their  juice.  He  ftirs  them  more  flowly  now  than  be¬ 
fore,  left  he  put  them  out  of  their  curls  ;  though  fome  leaves 
will  fpread,  in  fpite  of  all  his  care.  After  this  roafting,  they 
are  carefully  rolled  again  the  fame  way.  If  they  are  fully  dry 
after  this,  they  have  done ;  if  not,  they  are  delivered  a  third 
time  to  the  roafter.  And, 

Now  the  utmofl:  care  and  fkill  is  neceffary,  left  he  burn  or 
blacken  them.  Some  curious  perfons  roaft  and  roll  them  fix 
or  feven  times,  but  ufe  a  flower  fire,  that  the  leaves  may  pre- 
ferve  their  greennefs ;  becaufe  of  that  fharp  juice  which  fweats 
out  of  them,  the  pan  is  clean  wafhed  after  every  roafting. 
The  Chinefe,  before  they  roaft  their  leaves  of  the  firft  gather¬ 
ing,  put  them  into  hot  water  about  half  a  minute,  that  they 
may  fooner,  and  more  fully,  fweat  out  that  noxious  juice. 
When  they  have  done  roafting  and  rolling  them,  they  pour 
them  out  orv.a  mat,  and  fart  them  a  fecond  time  into  different 
forts,  according  to  their  goodnefs,  and  feparate  thofe  which 
are  lefs  curled,  or  too  much  burnt,  from  the  reft.  Country 
people  roaft  their  leaves  in  earthen  veflels;  and,  as  they  are 
at  lefs  expence  this  way,  fo  they  can  afford  them  cheaper, 
though  very  little,  if  any,  the  worfe. 

The  tea  muft  be  all  roafted  in  the  night,  being  gathered  in 
the  day ;  which  makes  the  preparers  of  it  complain  heartily  of 
their  bad  fate.  When  the  leaves  have  been  kept  fome  months 
after  thefe  roaftings,  they  turn  them  all  out,  and  roaft  them 
again,  to  take  out  any  remaining  moifture,  or  what  they  may 
lince  have  imbibed. 

As  foon  as  the  tea  is  cooled,  after  this  laft  roafting  and  curling, 
the  Chinefe  put  it  up  in  boxes  of  coarfe  tin,  which  are  inclofed 
in  wooden  chefts,  or  cafes,  of  fir,  all  the  chinks  whereof  are 
carefully  flopped  with  paper,  that  the  air  of  thofe  climates  may 
not  diffipateit’s  extreme  fubtile  and  volatile  parts  :  and  in  this 
manner  it  is  imported  to  us.  Thefe  tubs,  or  chefts,  one  with 
another,  contain  about  112  pounds  of  tea  each.  The  com¬ 
mon  people  of  Japan  keep  their  own  tea  in  large  earthen  pots, 
wiih  narrow  mouths  :  but  the  emperor  has  his  kept  in  matfu- 
bos,  which  is  a  fine  kind  of  porcelane  pots,  or  veflels,  wrecked 
up  from  the  fea-rocks,  near  the  ifland  Formofa,  where  once 
the  rich  and  flourifhing  ifland  Mauri  flood,  which  was  long 
ago  fwallowed  up  by  an  earthquake  ;  here  were  the  beft  earth, 
and  the  molt  ingenious  people  in  the  world,  for  making  the 
fineft  and  richeft  porcelane.  Thefe  veflels,  thus  fiihed  up, 
are  the  emperor’s  property,  and  fold  at  moft  extravagant  rates, 
viz.  three,  four,  or  five  thoufand  thails,  each  thail  being  near 
equal  to  five  (hillings  and  ten-pence. 

The  dry  leaf,  as  imported  here,  contains,  1.  Phlegm;  for,  by 
drying  a  dram  of  green,  and  a  dram  of  bohea  tea,  on  different 
faucers,  before  a  clear  fire,  the  firft  loft  part,  the  laft 
part,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  twenty  minutes ;  fo  that  all 
kinds  of  bohea  have  naturally  more  of  this  than  the  green, 
becaufe  it  is  gathered  while  this  principle  exceeds  it’s  due  pro¬ 
portion,  viz.  before  the  fait,  oil,  and  earth  have  been  fuf- 
ficiently  diifolved  and  rarified  by  the  fubterranean  and  aereal 
heat,  and  fitted  to  raife  up  into  a  plant,  in  due  quantity  with 
the  phlegm* 

As  the  leaf  grows,  this  watery  principle  leffens,  and  the  others 
increafe.  2.  An  oil,  which  has  fundry  attachments  to  the 
leaf,  which  lofes  one  part  by  being  expofed  to  the  open  air, 
or  put  up  in  paper,  or  any  fpongy  body  ;  therefore  it  is  fent  to 
us  in  tin  cannifters. 

Another  part  is  drawn  off  by  infufion  in  cold  water  ;  for  two 
drams  of  green  tea,  as  much  imperial,  and  the  like  quantity 
of  bohea,  each  infufed  in  a  pint  of  cold  water  flowly  before  a 
fmall  fire,  the  firft  and  laft  had  loft  above  *  part,  and  the 
middlemoft  an  exa£t  fourth. 

Another  part  of  this  oft  is  extracted  by  boiling  water ;  for  the 
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two  drams  of  imperial  tea  that  had  been  infufed  in  cold  water, 
and  dried,  infufed  again  in  three  fundry  boiling  waters,  ai,d 
then  dried,  it  had  loft  three  grains  more,  i.  e.  34  in  all,  otic 
of  120  giams.  (he  green  tea,  that  had  been  infufed  m 
boiling  water,  and  dried,  being  now  infufed  in  boiling  water 
.  an  hour,  and  dried  again,  had  loft  r6  grains  more,  i.  e.  48 
grains  in  all,  out  of  120  grains.  But  frelh  green  tea,  that 
had  not  been  ufed  before,  infufed  in  feveral  boiling  waters. 
Joft  46  grains  ;  two  drams  of  boffa  tea,  treated  in\he  f  me 
manner,  and  dried  again,  had  loft  46  grains;  112  grains 
of  hyfon  tea,  thus  infufed  and  dried,  loft  42  grains  T  n  2 
grains  of  all  thofe  teas  that  had  been  thus  infufed  and’ dried 
had  a  pint  of  boiling  water  poured  on  them,  and  let  ftand 
24  hours;  then  poured  off,  and  frelh  put  on,  and  fnifted 
again,  ’till  green  copperas  would  no  longer  change  the  colour 
of  the  waters;  then  the  leaves  taken  out,  and  dried  flowly, 

had  loft  only  9  grains,  i.  e.  near  h  part,  and  102  grains  were 
left. 

Another  part  is  drawn  out  by  boiling  in  water  over  an  open 
Are.  Thus  the  jaft  103  grains  boiled  in  a  pint  and  a  half 
of  water  to  half  a  pint,  and  the  operation  was  repeated  fix  or 
feven  times;  then  the  leaf  was  taken  out  and  dried,  and  it 
had  loft  fome  grains. 

There  is  ftill  another  fort  that  cannot  be  extracted  by  watery 
'  vehicles,  but  muft  have  rectified  fpirits.  Thus  22  grains  of 
dried  Pekoa  tea,  that  had  been  infufed  and  boiled  in  fundry 
waters,  infufed  in  reSilied  fpirits,  and  then  dried,  had  loft 
two  grains ;  in  grains  of  bohea  tea,  that  had  been  ufed  be¬ 
fore,  loft  feven  grains  in  fpirits. 

There  is  another  part,  alfo,  which  is  feparable  only  by  an 
open  fire;  for  two  drams  of  the  above  teas  (that  had  been 
infufed  in  cold  water,  boiling  water,  boiled  and  infufed  in 
fpirits)  being  put  in  a  crucible,  fet  in  a  clear  fire,  and  flightly 
covered  with  an  iron  plate  ;  the  tea  firft  fent  out  a  very  thick 
blue  fmoke,  and  then  a  clear  flame;  a  deal  of  black  .ought 
oil  burig  on  the  underfide  of  the  plate,;  it  tailed  exceeding 
rough  and  bitter ;  fo  that  the  o(i  of  tea  con, fills  of  light  fepa- 
rable  earth  and  oil,  which  conftitute  a  o-um. 

Eighty  grains  of  hyfon  tea,  as  much  green,  and  as  much  Pe¬ 
koe,  put  into  different  phial -glaffes,  and  two  ounces  of  fpirit 
of  wine  poured  on  each,  and  all  fet  fome  hours  before  the 
fire,  then  removed  into  a  cold  place,  and  let  ftand  feven 
days  more.  f  he  like  weight  of  thefe  teas,  put  into  three 
pnials,  and  the'  fame  quantity  of  fpirits  poured  on  each  of 
them ;  then  removed  quickly  into  a  cold  place,  and  Jet  ftand 
as  many  days  as  the  firft  had  done,  both  in  the  heat  and  cold  ; 
then  the  fpirits  poured  out  of  all  the  fix  glaffes,  and  the 
leaves  taken  out  and  dried.  The  hyfon,  in  the  firft,  had  loft 
26  grains,  the  Pekoe  24  grains,  the  green  tea  27  grains.  The 
fpirits,  left  to  exhale  flowly  in  a  fmall  heat,  loft  very  near  the 
fame  weight.  Of  thefe,  in  the  cold  infufion,  the  green  left 
14  grains,  the  hyfon  14  grains,  of  a  very  bitter,  aliringent, 
delicate  tailed  green  gum  ;  the  Pekoe  12  grains.  T  he  fpirits 
exhaled  loft  the  fame  weight  again  :  fo  that  warm  infufion 
draws  out  near  double  of  the  cold;  but  both  tindlure  arid 
gum  of  the  laft  are  infinitely  pleafanter  and  beautifuller  than 
the  firft ;  and  the  dried  leaves  were  clear,  and  fparkled,  as 
though  covered  with  fome  vernice. 

Thefe  infufed  in  feveral  boiling  waters,  ’till  copperas  would 
tindlure  the  liquor  no  longer,  then  dried  and ’weighed,  hyfon 
weighed  38  grains,  the  Pekoe  37  grains,  the  green  38.  This 
gum  is  partly  diffolvable  in  water;  and  partly  inflammable 
by  the  fire ;  for  a  little  of  that  extracted  by  fpirits,  put  into 
cold  water,  and  fet  before  the  fire,  a  great  part  of  it  dif- 
folved  quickly,  and  tindlured  the  water  green,  turning  it  ex¬ 
ceeding  bitter  and  aftringent.  Six  grains  of  it,  laid  on  a 
hot  ffre-fhovel,  it  quickly  flowed,  burnt  in  a  flame,  and  left 
a  little  white  afti. 

Tea  contains  a  fait,  but  it  is  chiefly  fixed,  when  it  comes  to 
us;  for  two  drams  of  tea,  that  had  been  fully  infufed  and 
boiled,  was  burnt,  and  the  white  allies  put  into  it’s  infufions 
and  decoctions,  and  all  evaporated  flowly  to  drynefs.  Wa¬ 
ter  poured  on  the  refiduum,  and  filtered  twice,  then  the  earth 
well  dried  weighed  36  grains.  The  filtered  liquor,  being 
flowly  exhaled,  left  8  grains  of  an  exceeding  brackifti  fait, 
which  would  not  ferment  with  acids. 

So  that  we  fee  the  parts  of  tea  are  feparable  into,  1.  A  pe¬ 
culiar  yellow  noxious  juice,  which  evaporates  in  roafting. 
2.  A  thin  oil,  which  is  diffipated,  either  by  lying  long  in 
the  open  air,  or  by  infufion  in  cold  water.  3.  A  femibal- 
famic  liquor,  fomewbat  groffer  than  the  Jaft.  4.  A  thick 
and  black  refinous  oil.  5.  A  little  refin,  friable  in  the  cold, 
and  inflammable  by  fire,  but  not  diffolvable  in  water.  6.  A 
gum,  confifting  of  more  mucus  than  oil,  therefore  diffolvable 
in  water,  or  combuftible  in  the  fire.  Thefe  are  the  different 
fortments  of  the  oil  of  the  leaf;  for  the  flowers  and  feeds, 
we  have  had  no  opportunity  to  examine  them,  nor  are  they 
in  ufe.  7.  A  fixed  fait.  8.  Earth.- — The  different  pro¬ 
portions  of  thefe  parts,  as  near  as  they  could  be  well  computed, 
are,  bohea  tea  contains  phlegm,  or  other  volatile  parts ; 
green  tea  ^  part.  Fixed  earth  is  about  \  of  both,  only 
green  tea  has  a  little  more  than  bohea.  Green  tea  has  JL  part 
fait,  bohea  tea  vjT'tj.  T  he  oil  and  lighter  earth,  Joft  hy 
decoftion  and  evaporation  of  the  filtered  liquor,  are  77  of  the 
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*fco1e.  But,  in  making  of  tea,  the  parts  obtained  from  the 
leaf  are  different  in  different  waters  ;  for  two  drams  of  green 
tea  infufed  two  hours  in  boiling  river  water,  then  the  water 
poured  off,  and  more  put  on,  and  repeated  a  third  time; 
then  the  leaves,  carefully  and  flowly  dried,  had  loft  -5.  Kain 

water  left  it  lighter,  Sec.  _ 

BOHEMIA.  Under  the  name  of  Bohemia  in  general  are  in¬ 
cluded  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  proper,  the  duchy  of  Silefia, 
and  the  marquifate  of  Moravia;  which  lie  altogether  in  the 
form  of  a  lozenge,  between  Auftria  on  the  fouth  ;  Branden¬ 
burg  and  Lufatia  on  the  north  ;  the  palatinate  of  Bavaria,  with 
part  of  Saxony,  on  the  weft ;  and  Poland  on  the  eaft.  The 
revenues  of  this  country  are  computed  at  12  or  1400,000!. 
one  year  with  another ;  a  fum  which  might  be  greatly  aug¬ 
mented,  were  the  mines,  efpeciaily  thofe  in  Bohemia  pro¬ 
per,  better  looked  to ;  they  being  efteemed  the  richeft  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  both  for  gold  and  precious  ftones.  As  to  the  propor¬ 
tion  the  three  grand  divifions  bear  to  one  another,  it  will  be 
beft  known  by  the  extraordinary  fubfidies  the  emperor  de¬ 
manded  of  them  for  1733,  when  Bohemia  proper  paid  260,0c o, 

•  Silefia  190,000,  Moravia  140,000. 

The  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  properly  fo  called,  is  bounded  on 
the  eaft  by  Moravia  and  Silefia  ;  on  the  weft  by  Mifnia  and 
Bavaria;  on  the  north  by  Lufatia ;  and,  on  the  fouth, _  by 
Auftria.  It  is  almoft  intirely  encompaffed  with  mountains, 
in  which  there  are  mines  of  gold,  ftlver,  copper,  tin,  iron, 
lead,  fulphur,  and  nitre.  Carbuncles,  emeralds,  amethyfts, 
jafper,  fapphire,  and  other  precious  ftones,  abound  more  here 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  empire.  Thefe  the  Jews  fend 
into  foreign  parts.  Gold-fand  is  likewife  difeovered  in  fome 
of  it’s  rivers.  There  are  falt-pits,  but,  the  product  not  an- 
fwering  the  expence,  they  are  fupplied  with  it  from  Mifnia, 
and  other  places.  They  make  great  quantities  of  fait  and  al- 
lum.  The  foil  produces  ftore  of  faffron.  The  gardens  and 
orchards  yield  fruit  enough  fufficient  for  confumption  and  ex¬ 
port.  They  don’t  much  cultivate  vineyards,  becaufe  their 
wine  does  not  keep  long.  They  have  beer  both  brown  and 
white,  which  is  much  valued  and  exported  ;  and  their  hops 
are  better,  and  more  plentiful,  than  thofe  of  their  neighbours. 
They  have  meadows  and  paftures  in  abundance,  with  large 
cattle,  and  horfes  lit  for  war,  befide  fheep,  and  geefe,  whofe 
feathers  are  carried  abroad,  there  being  no  beds  fcarce  at  any 
of  the  inns  but  at  Prague.  The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  here 
are  not  fond  of  either  arms,  arts,  or  trade,  but  prefer  a  fupine 
indolent  life.  The  revenue  of  Bohemia  to  the  houfe  of  Auf¬ 
tria  is  riear  a  million  a  year  fterling. 

The  whole  trade  of  the  city  of  Prague  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Jews,  who  deal  in  all  forts  of  commodities,  efpeciaily 
in  the  precious  ftones  found  in  the  Bohemian  mines,  and, 
by  receiving  all  old- falhioned  things  in  payment,  quite  ruin 
the  Chriftian  handicraftfmen.  There  are  cryftals  here  called 
Bohemian  cryftals,  which  have  a  very  good  luftre,  when  po- 
lilhed  by  the  Jews,  and  are  fet  in  ear-pendants,  rings,  and 
fhirt-buttons;  but  are  chiefly  for  luftres  and  drinking- glaffes, 
that  are  vended  all  over  Europe. 

KuttenbuRG,  has  no  lefs  than  thirty  mines  in  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  the  chief  of  which,  of  the  fame  name,  is  the  rich- 
eft  in  the  kingdom,  being  nineteen  fathom  deep,  containing 
filver  and  copper.  An  hundred  weight  of  fome  of  it’s  ore 
yields  an  ounce  of  filver,  and  from  eight  to  ten  of  copper; 
and  the  like  weight  of  the  other  ore  yields  eight  or  nine 
ounces  of  filver.  When  they  meet  with  a  vein  of  blue  earth, 
they  think  it  a  fign  of  good  ore. 

Kadan  is  a  town  noted  for  excellent  beer. 

C'arelsbadt  is  noted  for  it’s  baths  and  medicinal  waters, 
and  is  frequented  by  abundance  of  foreigners,  particularly 
the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Auftria,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Bo¬ 
hemia,  and  merchants  from  all  parts.  The  town  is  inhabited 
chiefly  by  armourers,  and  other  artificers  in  iron,  who  work 
very  neat,  and  vaftly  cheap. 

Near  Egra  are  mines  of  filver  and  copper.  The  river  Eger 
here  is  broad  and  deep,  and  bears  large  veffels.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  noted  for  making  the  beft  mead  in  Germany.  With¬ 
out  the  city  are  large  luburbs,  with  handfome  houfes,  and  a 
great  number  of  tanners,  who  fend  their  fkins  all  over  Hun¬ 
gary  and  Auftria. 

The  town  of  Glatz  has  the  privilege  of  coining  money  in 
the  name  of  the  magiftrates,  but  they  feldom  coin  any  above 
the  value  of  a  farthing  or  a  halfpenny.  The  trade  of  it  is  in 
filver  ore,  iron,  timber,  coals,  venifon,  cattle,  butter,  and 

cheefe. 

BOLE,  is  faid  in  general  of  feveral  kinds  of  earths,  which 
enter  into  Galenical  preparations,  or  which  are  ufed  by 
painters,  and  lome  other  artifts. 

Boles  are  native  foffil  earths,  ufually  fomewhat  un£luous,  fo 
that,  when  mixed  up  with  water,  they  may  be  wrought  into 
a  pafte,  but  not  foluble  either  by  water  or  fire.  Such  are 
Argill,  or  white  clay;  Axungia  terras,  or  Axungia  lunse; 
Gimolia,  fuller  s  earth,  boles  white  and  Armenian;  the  Chian, 
Eretrian,  Lemnian,  and  Maltefe  earths ;  ruddle  ;  Samian, 
Selinufian,  Tocavian,  and  all  the  fealed  earths.  But  there 
are  others  of  a  drier  and  leaner  kind,  as  chalk,  ochre,  and 
marie. 


Remarks. 

Earth  is  an  infipid,  opake,  foffil  body,  indiflbluble  by  fire; 
water,  or  aff,  more  fufible  than  ftone,  ftill  friable,  and  ulu- 
ally  fomewhat  unftuous. 

Earths  are  divided  into  Ample,  or  immutable,  and  compound  j 
thouoh,  perhaps,  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  a  Aridity  Ample 
earth;  Mr  Boyle  having  obferved,  that  neither  nature  nor 
art  appears  to  afford  any  elementary  earth  ;  at  leaft  fome 
which  feem  of  the  Ampleft  forts,  are  found  upon  examination 
to  have  qualities  not  aicribed  to  pure  earth  *. 

*  See  Phil.  Tranfadt.  No.  164. 

To  the  Arft  kind  are  reducible  chalk,  which  is  the  Ampleft 
and  drieft  of  all  earths,  as  having  no  difcernible  fatnefs  at  all, 
and  appears  to  be  denfe  and  brittle,  readily  ftains  the  Angers, 
and  flicks  to  the  tongue  without  any  aftringency.  Different 
kinds  of  earth  come  under  the  denomination  of  chalk  ;  among 
which,  thofe  ufed  in  phyftck  are  the  white  chalk  and  red 
ochre.  T  he  beft  white  chalk,  called  terra  Cretica,  was 
formerly  brought  from  the  ifland  of  Crete,  but  is  now  found 
in  feveral  other  countries.  It  drinks  up  and  ferments  with 
acids,  and  is  therefore  fuccefsfully  ufed  in  acidities  of  the  firft 
paffages,  and  particularly  in  the  heart-burn ;  it  foftens  the 
acrimony  of  the  fluids,  and  checks  the  violent  motion  of  the 
bile,  and  confequently  proves  of  fervice  in  fome  kinds  of 

fluxes. - Under  this  fpecies  of  earth,  pumice,  rotten-ftone, 

&c.  may  be  comprehended. 

The  fecond,  or  the  compound  kind  of  earths,  take  in  the 
different  boles,  as  the  red,  white,  and  brown;  moil  clays, 
efpeciaily  all  the  fat  ones,  which  are  wrought  up  and  dried 
into  potter’s  ware ;  fuller’s  earth;  the  feveral  kind  of  medi¬ 
cinal  earths,  and  fome  marie. 

Bole  is  deftned  by  fome,  to  be  a  ponderous  different-toloured 
earth  and  fome  marie,  but  lefs  fat  than  clay,  fomewhat  fo- 
iuble  in  the  mouth,  of  a  rough  tafte,  and  ftains  the  finger. 
Only  the'  Armenian  and  common  boles  are  chiefly  employed 
for  medicinal  purpofes ;  being  accounted  aftringents  and  fof- 
teners  of  acrimony,  when  internally  given ;  and  drying  and 
aftringent,  in  outward  application. 

Clay  is  a  ponderous,  denfe,  fat,  vifeid,  and  flippery  earth ; 
and,  being  held  for  fome  time  in  the  mouth,  leaves  an  im- 
preffion  on  the  tongue,  fomething  between  that  of  foap  and 
fat.  When  frefli  dug,  it  may  be  moulded  into  any  figure, 
like  foft  wax,  and  by  fire  be  changed  into  a  ftony  hardnefs. 
The  fpecies  of  clay  are  almoft  numberlefs,  feveral  of  which 
Ihould  feem  to  deferve  the  title  of  fimple  earths,  though  on 
a  ftriift  examen  they  appear  very  compound.  Thus  Mr  Boyle 
thinks  tobacco-pipe  clay,  by  reafon  of  it’s  fixity,  whitenefs, 
and  infipidity,  may,  with  almoft  as  much  probability,  be  ac¬ 
counted  elementary,  as  any  other  native  earth  ;  and  yet  to¬ 
bacco-pipes,  well-baked,  may  fometimes  be  made  to  ftrike 
fire;  and  it  has  been  frequently  found,  that  two  pieces  of 
new  tobacco-pipe,  being  brifldy  rubbed  together,  would  ia  a 
minute  or  two  grow  warm,  and  being  immediately  fmelt  to, 
manifeftly  afford  a  rank  feent,  between  fulphureous  and  bi¬ 
tuminous;  almoft  like  that  which  proceeds  from  pebbles  and 
flints,  rubbed  hard  againft  each  other  ;  as  if  tobacco-pipe 
clay  were  not  a  true  eaith,  but  a  fine  white  fand,  confifting 
of  grain  too  fmall  to  be  diftindtly  feen. 

The  fame  author  obferves,  that  porcelain,  or  the  matter 
whereof  China-ware  is  made,  is  a  pure  fort  of  clay,  which 
yet  is  fometimes  fomewhat  fufible  in  a  violent  fire ;  and  will 
ftrike  fire  with  fteel,  almoft  like  a  flint,  to  which  it  approaches 
in  fpecifick  gravity.  And  the  like  has  been  found  to  obtain, 
in  an  imitation  of  porcelain  with  a  fort  of  Englilh  clay  *. 

*  See  Boyle’s  Abr.  Vol.  III.  p.422,  423. 

Dr.  Lifter  makes  clay  a  genus  almoft  as  extenfive  as  earth  it- 
felf ;  dividing  clays  into  two  grand  claffes,  under  the  title  of 
pure  and  mixed.  The  former  are  foft  and  foluble  in  the 
mouth,  and  have  little  or  no  grittinefs ;  and  thefe  are  fub- 
divided  into  greafy,  which  include  the  medicinal  earths,  or 
terrae  figillatae,  and  fuller’s  earth,  yellow,  brown,  and  white; 
boles,  cow-fhot  day,  and  a  dark  blue  clay  :  harfh  and  dufty, 
when  dry,  as  Cretes,  properly  fo  called,  or  the  milk-white 
clay  of  the  ifle  of  Wight ;  potter’s  clay,  yellow,  blue,  and 
red  :  and  ftony,  when  dry,  as  the  feveral  forts  of  ftone,  clays, 
and  clunch. 

Mixed  clays  he  fubdivides  into  thofe  with  round  fand  and 
pebble  ;  as  the  yellow  loam  of  Kipworth-moor ;  the  red  fandy 
clay  near  Rippon,  Sec.  and  thofe  with  flat  or  thin  fand,  glit¬ 
tering  with  micse  ;  as  crouch-white  clay,  grey  or  bluilh  to¬ 
bacco-pipe  clay,  and  a  red  clay  in  the  red  fand  rock  at  Ro- 
theram  *. 

*  See  Phil.  Tranfadt.  No.  164. 

The  medicinal  earths  are  very  numerous,  and  by  fome  com¬ 
prehended  under  the  fpecies  of  clays,  their  virtues  being  near- 
'  ly  the  fame :  a  hiftory  of  them  has  been  long  expected  with 
impatience. 

4  Maries, 
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Maries,  likewife,  are  of  different  kinds  and  various  colours  : 
the  earth,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  marie,  is  a  light 
friable  fubftance,  of  a  middle  nature  between  clay  and  chalk, 
but  neither  fo  fat  as  clay,  nor  fo  denfe  as  chalk,  and  flicks 
to  the  tongue. 

There  are  many  other  fpecies  of  compound  earths.  For  Van- 
nochio,  an  eminent  Italian  mineralift,  informs  us,  that  a  fort 
of  reddifh  earth  often  contains  the  richeft  metals;  Mr  Boyle 
has  found  finely  figured  cryftals  to  grow  in  a  red  earth  ;  and 
he  had  a  whitifh  earth  fenthim  from  the  north  of  England, 
which  contained  a  large  quantity  of  lead.  An  experienced 
writer  on  the  gold  and  filver  mines  of  America  obferves, 
that  gold  itfelf  is  frequently  difguifed  under  the  appearance 
of  a  reddifh  earth.  And  our  Englifh  ochres  are  richer,  in 
iron,  even  than  fome  ores  of  that  metal. 

Bole  earths  feem  divifible  into  two  fpecies,  according  as  they 
are  more  or  lefs  tenacious ;  in  which  view  loam  and  clay  may 
reprefent  them  all.  And  even  thefe  two  feem  only  to  differ 
in  refpedl  of  the  finenefs  or  coarfenefs  of  their  component 
parts;  which  renders  them  more  or  lefs  tenacious,  clinging, 
or  adhefive.  To  make  a  true  judgment  of  the  quality  of 
this  kind  of  earth,  the  following  experiment  may  give  an  in- 
fight. 

(i.)  Common  loam  was  mixed  into  a  mafs  with  water,  then 
dried,  to  fhew  that,  compared  with  clay,  it  would  eafily 
break,  crumble,  and  fall  to  powder.  But  (2.)  Beating  fome 
loam  fine  in  a  mortar,  and  mixing  it  well  with  water,  it  clung 
like  clay ;  and,  when  dried,  adhered  much  more  tenacioufly 
than  before. 

This  fhews,  that  not  only  loam  and  clay,  or  all  the  bolar  earths, 
are  nearly  the  fame  thing,  when  their  component  parts,  or 
gravelly  and  fandy  matters,  are  reduced  to  the  fame  degree  of 
finenefs ;  but  alfo  fupplies  us  with  a  plain  and  fimple  rule  for 
the  improvement  of  the  art  of  pottery,  and  the  imitation  of 
'  Ch  ina-ware. 

And,  perhaps,  certain  curious  boles  may  afford  very  delicate 
matters  for  pottery  wares,  and  that  of  variety  of  colours  not 
lefs  curious  than  the  white;  nor  do  I  fee  why  that  colour, 
alone,  fhould  be  made  the  chief  bafis  of  this  art.  The  rule 
is  to  grind,  or  beat,  the  earths  employed,  to  an  extreme  de¬ 
gree  of  finenefs;  and,  accordingly,  porcelain  has  been  imi¬ 
tated  in  Europe  by  tobacco-pipe  clay,  and  other  earths  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fine  ground,  mixed  into  a  paft  with  water,  and 
properly  baked  and  burnt. 

Maries,  or  boles,  alfo  afford  a  fit  matter  for  the  making  of 
crucibles,  retorts,  Sec.  They  likewife  ferve  to  procure  the 
difcontinuation  and  divifion  of  certain  falts  and  other  mate¬ 
rials,  that  would  otherwife  rife  and  boil  over  in  the  opera¬ 
tion. 

7'hey  contribute  too  more  materially,  more  intimately,  and 
effentially,  as  to  quantity,  in  the  fixation  of  certain  bodies  in 
the  art  of  chemiftry;  as  of  oils,  for  example,  of  common 
fulphur,  and  even  of  mercury.  For  which,  lee  Becher’s  firft 
iupplement  to  his  Phyfica  Subterranea. 

There  are  chiefly  two  forts  of  bole  ufed  in  the  medical  way, 
the  Armenian  and  common.  The  firft,  called 
Bole  Armoniac,  or  Armeniac,  or  Bolus  Armenia 
vera  oFFiciNARUM,  which  is  a  ponderous,  far,  brittle 
earth,  of  an  aftringent  tafte,  of  a  colour  between  red  and 
yellow.  It  is  found  in  Armenia.  It  is  not  certain,  whether 
that,  mentioned  by  Galen,  be  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Ara¬ 
bian,  and  later  Greek  writers;  for  the  firft  was  pale,  and 
the  other  is  of  a  faffron  colour.  It  is  poffible,  however,  that 
the  fame  vein  may  afford  boles  of  different  colours,  as  we  fee 
in  the  common  fort,  which  is  found  in  the  fame  fpot  of  earth, 
fometimes  white,  fometimes  yellow,  and  fometimes  red. 
The  beft  Armenian  bole  is  that  which  is  moft  eafily  re¬ 
duced  to  a  fine  powder  in  a  mortar,  or  diffolved  in  any  li¬ 
quor;  which  is  without  grit;  and,  when  held  in  the  mouth, 
feems  to  melt  like  butter,  leaving  an  aftringent  tafte  on  the 
tongue.  It  is  commended  by  Galen  in  dylenteries,  and  other 
fluxes ;  in  fpitting  of  blood  and  catarrhs,  efpecially  thofe  in 
which  a  thin  matter  falls  into  the  thorax;  and  in  ulcers  of 
the  lungs.  The  fame  author  affirms,  that,  in  a  great  plague, 
all  who  ufed  this  medicine  were  cured.  Outwardly  applied, 
it  is  drying  and  aftringent,  and  is  therefore  proper  to  flop  a 
flux  of  blood  from  frefh  wounds. 

The  common  bole  is  a  ponderous  brittle  earth,  of  a  colour 
between  yellow  and  red,  of  an  aftringent  tafte,  and  is  found 
in  many  parts  of  France.  It  has  the  fame  virtues  with  the 
former,  and  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  ftiops.  As  both  thefe 
boles  are  frequently  mixed  with  fand  and  grit,  the  apothe¬ 
caries  prepare  them  in  the  following  manner : 

They  diffolve  them  in  water,  and,  after  the  fand  has  fub- 
ftded,  they  pour  the  turbid  folution  into  another  veffel,  where 
it  remains  ’till  the  water  is  clear ;  being  poured  off,  the  Pedi¬ 
ment  is  dried  in  little  cakes,  and  kept  for  ufe. 

They  may  be  prefcribed  to  be  taken  inwardly,  either  alone, 
or  mixed  with  fealed  earth,  in  this  manner  : 

Take  prepared  or  wafbed  Armenian  bole,  fealed  earth,  and 
Venice  treacle,  of  each  half  a  drachm;  of  fyrup  of  dried  rofes, 
an  ounce ;  of  plantane  water,  fix  ounces  ;  mix  and  make  them 
into  a  julep:  to  be  taken  by  fpoonfuls,  in  loofeneffes,  &c. 
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Take  prepared  Armenian  bole,  dragon's  blood  and  mafticb,  of 
each  a  icruple  ;  of  roch  allum,  fifteen  grains  ;  of  fyrup  of  com- 
frey,  a  fufficient  quantity  to  make  them  into  a  bolus.  This 
bolus  is  to  be  repeated  every  four  hours,  ’till  the  flux  is  flop¬ 
ped,  together  with  a  di aught  of  the  decoction  of  the  greater 
comfrey  roots. 

In  wounds  and  contufions,  thefe  boles  and  the  fealed  earth 
may  be  ufed  thus : 

Take,  of  wafhed  Armenian  bole,  a  fufficient  quantity  ;  beat 
it  up  with  the  white  of  an  egg  and  rTe- water,  into  the  con- 
fiftence  of  a  cataplafm,  to  be  fpread  upon  linnen  cloth,  and  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  part  affe&ed,  and  keep  it  on  by  bandage  dipped  in 
oxycrate. 

Take  of  Armenian  bole,  fealed  earth,  and  dragon’s  blood,  of 
each  two  drachms  ;  aloes,  myrrh,  and  colcother,  of  each  one 
drachm  :  mix  them  into  a  powder,  to  be  applied  to  the  part 
from  which  the  blood  flows. 

Thefe  boles  are  ufed  in  feveral  officinal  compofitions,  in  the 
confession  of  hyacinth,  Fracaftorius’s  confection,  Gordonius’s 
troches,  the  bezoardic  powder  of  Renodasus,  the  feratum  fan- 
talinum,  and  plaifter  of  fraCtures,  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  Regia 
of  Charas.  See  GeofFroy. 

Bole,  or  Bolus,  in  phyfic,  is  a  remedy  prepared  of  fuch  a 
tl.icknefs  or  confiftency,  that  it  may  be  fwallowed  in  one  or 
two  bits,  or  from  the  point  of  a  knife ;  it  is  contrived  for 
the  conveniency  of  perfons,  who  have  an  averfion  for  potable 
medicines. 

BOLOGNESE,  or  the  duchy  of  Bologna  in  Italy,  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Ferrarefe,  on  the  eaft  by  Romagna,  on 
the  fouth  by  Tufcany,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  duchy  of  Mo¬ 
dena. 

Bologna,  the  capital  city,  is  fituate  at  the  foot  of  the  Appe- 
nine  mountains,  on  the  little  Rhine,  or  river  Reno,  and  hath 
a  noble  plain  on  the  other  three  Tides,  which  furnifh  it  with 
all  the  neceflaries  of  corn,  wine,  oil,  fruits,  &c.  Here  is  a 
large  channel  cut  between  the  Reno  and  the  Po,  which  won¬ 
derfully-  facilitates  the  tranfportation  of  all  commodities  to 
and  from  the  city  :  thofe  which  are  tranfported  are  common¬ 
ly  wax,  ftlk,  hemp,  flax,  hams,  tobacco,  waftvballs,  per¬ 
fumes,  fweet-meats,  and  a  curious  final!  breed  of  lap-dogs, 
fo  little,  that  the  ladies  carry  them  about  in  their  muffs  and 
apron- pockets.  Befides  thefe,  they  export  great  quantities 
of  wrought  filk  of  all  forts,  rich  velvets,  leather-bottles,  and 
other  manufactures  of  this  city,  befides  olives  and  other  fruits, 
which  are  produced  in  great  plenty  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
it.  It  is  well  peopled;  the  citizens  are  wealthy  and  induf- 
trious,  and  the  noblemen  are  here  in  great  numbers,  who 
fpend  their  money,  and  are  above  concerning  themfelves  . 
with  any  kind  of  commerce.  It  is  reckoned  to  contain  about 
80,060  inhabitants.  The  greateft  manufacture  carried  on 
here  is  that  of  ftlk,  of  which  there  are  feveral  wheels  for 
winding. 

BOMB,  is  a  large  fhell  of  caff:  iron,  having  a  great  vent  to 
receive  the  fufee,  which  is  made  of  wood.  The  (hell  being 
filled  with  gunpowder,  the  fufee  is  driven  into  the  vent  or 
aperture,  and  fattened  with  a  cement  made  of  quick  lime, 
allies,  brick-duft,  and  fteel-filings,  worked  together  in  a 
glutinous  water;  or  of  four  parts  of  pitch,  two  of  colopho¬ 
ny,  one  of  turpentine,  and  one  of  wax.  This  tube  is  filled 
with  a  combuftible  matter,  made  of  two  ounces  of  nitre,  one 
of  fulphur,  and  three  of  gunpowder-duft,  well  rammed.  To 
preferve  the  fufee  they  pitch  it  over,  but  uncafe  it,  when 
they  put  the  bomb  into  the  mortar,  and  cover  it  with  gun¬ 
powder-duft,  which,  having  taken  fire  by  the  flalh  of  the 
powder  in  the  chamber  of  the  mortar,  burns  all  the  time 
the  bomb  is  in  the  air,  and,  the  compofuion  in  the  fufee 
being  fpent,  it  fires  the  powder  in  the  bomb,  which  burfts 
with  great  force,  blowing  up  whatever  is  about  it :  the  great 
height  the  bomb  goes  in  the  air,  and  the  force  with  which  it 
falls,  makes  it  go  deep  into  the  earth. 

BOND,  a  deed,  by  which  a  perfon  obliges  himfelf  to  per¬ 
form  certain  ads ;  fuch  as  to  pay  a  certain  fum,  or  to  an- 
fwer  for  another,  or  to  ferve  an  apprenticelhip  with  a  mafter. 
The  latter  is  with  us  called  an  indenture.  See  Apprentice. 

In  England,  bond  is  a  deed  or  obligatory  inftrument  in  writ¬ 
ing,  whereby  a  perfon  binds  himfelf  to  another,  to  pay  a 
fum  of  money,  or  do  fome  other  aCt,  as  to  make  a  releafe, 
furrender  an  eftate,  for  quiet  enjoyment ;  to  ftand  to  an 
award,  fave  harmlefs,  perform  a  will,  &c.  It  contains  an 
obligation  with  a  penalty  annexed,  and  a  condition  which 
exprefsly  mentions  what  money  is  to  be  paid,  or  what  other 
things  are  to  be  performed,  and  the  limited  time  for  the  per¬ 
formance  thereof,  for  which  the  obligation  is  peremptorily 
binding. 

It  may  be  made  upon  parchment  or  paper,  though  it  is  ufu- 
ally  on  paper,  and  be  either  in  the  firft  or  third  perfon  :  and 
the  condition  may  be  either  in  the  fame  deed,  or  in  another  ; 
and  fometimes  it  is  included  within,  and  fometimes  indorfed 
upon,  the  obligation  ;  but  it  is  commonly  at  the  foot  of  the 
obligation. 

A  memorandum  on  the  back  of  a  bond  may  reftrain  the  fame, 
by  way  of  exception. 

The  condition  of  a  bond  muft  be  to  do  a  thing  lawful  ;  and 
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Wls  not  to  ufe  trades,  till  or  fow  the  ground,  &c.  are  <in- 
lawful  they  being  againft  the  good  of  the  public,  and  ther  - 
fore  void  :  and  a  condition  of  a  bond  to  do  a  thing  Wicked 
in  itfelf  as  to  kill  a  perfon,  &c.  is  void  ;  fo  are  likewise 
bonds  made  bv  diftrefs,  by  infants,  by  feme  coverts,  &c. 
And,  if  a  woman,  through  threats  or  flattery,  be  prevailed 
upon  to  enter  into  a  bond,  Ihe  may  be  relieved  in  chancery. 
It  an  infant  feal  a  bond,  and  be  fued  thereon,  be  is  not  to 
plead  non  eft  faftum  (it  is  not  done)  but  muft  avoid  the  bond 
by  fpecial  pleading  ;  for  this  bond  is  only  voidable,  and  not 
fn  itfelf  void.  ,  Rep.  .19.  Bur.  if  a  bond  bo  made  b,  * 
feme  covert,  (he  may  plead  her  coverture,  and  plead  non  eit 
.  faftum,  her  bond  being  void,  io  Rep.  if 9-  , 

If  a  bond  depends  upon  fome  other  deed,  and  the  dee 
comes  void,  the  bond  is  alfo  void.  •  n 

A  bond,  made  with  condition  not  to  give  evidence  „ 
felon,  &c.  is  void  ;.but  the  defendant  muft  plead  th  p  - 
clal  ma,te,  r  Leon.  The  cond.rion  of  a  bond  fo  fndern- 
nify  a  perfon  from  any  legal  profecution,  is  alfo  void.  1  L 
667.  PAnd,  if  a  fheriff  takes  a  bond  as  a  reward  for  doing 

of  a  thing,  it  is  void.  3  Salk.  75.  nr.ffihlp  • 

Conditions  of  bonds  are  to  be  not  only  lawful,  but  poffible  , 
and  when  the  matter  or  thing  to  be  done,  or  not  to  be  done, 
by  a  condition,  is  unlawful  or  impoffible,  or  the  condition 
itfelf  repugnant,  infenftble,  or  uncertain,  the  condition  is 
void,  and  in  fome  cafes  the  obligation  alfo.  10  Rep.  120. 
But  (ometimes  an  obligation  may  be  Angle  to  pay  the  money, 
where  the  condition  is.  impoffible,  repugnant,  &c.  2  Mod. 
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If  a  thing  be  poffible  at  the  time  of  entering  into  the  bond, 
and  afterwards  becomes  impoffible  by  the  aft  of  God,  the 
aft  of  the  law,  or  of  the  obligee,  it  becomes  void  ;  and  it  a 
man  be  bound  to  appear  next  term,  and  dies  before,  theob- 
ligation  is  ftived.  A  condition  of  a  bond  was,  that  J.  h. 
fhould  pay  fuch  a  fum  upon  the  25th  of  December,  or  appear 
in  Hilary  term  after  in  the  King’s  Bench  ;  he  dies  after  the 
2Sth  of  December,  and  before  Hilary  term,  and  had  paid 
nothing  :  in  this  cafe,  the  condition  was  not  broken  for  non¬ 
payment,  and  the  other  part  is  become  impoffible  by  the  aft 
of  God.  1  Mod.  Rep.  265.  And,  when  a  condition  is 
doubtful,  it  is  always  taken  mod  favourably  for  the  obligor, 
and  ao-ainft  the  obligee  ;  but  fo  that  a  reafonable  conftruaion 
be  made  as  near  as  can  be,  according  to  the  intention  of  the 

parties.  „  Dyer,  51.  ' 

If  no  time  be  limited  in  a  bond  for  payment  of  the  money, 
it  is  payable  on  demand.  1  Brown,  ^J3’  But  tne  judges  have 
fometimes  appointed  a  convenient  time  for  payment,  having 
regard  to  the  diftance  of  place,  and  the  time  wherein  the 
thing  may  be  performed.  And,  if  a  condition  be  made  im¬ 
poffible  in  refpeft  to  time,  as  to  make  payment  of  money  on 
the  30th  of  February,  &c.  it  lhall  be  paid  prefently,  and 
here  the  obligation  ftands  Angle.  Jones,  140.  Though  if 
the  act  be  to  be  done  at  a  certain  place,  where  the  obligor  is 
to  go  to  Rome,  &c.  and  he  is  to  perform  the  foie  aft  with¬ 
out  limitation  of  time,  he  hath  time  during  life  to  perform  the 
fame  :  if  the  concurrence  of  the  obligor  and  obligee  is  re- 
quiAte,  it  may  be  haftened  by  the  requeft  of  the  obligee. 

6  Rep.  30.  1  Roll.  Abr.  437. 

When  no  place  is  mentioned  for  performance  of  a  condition, 
the  obligor  is  obliged  to  And  out  the  perfon  of  the  obligee, 
if  he  be  in  England,  and  tender  the  money,  otherwife  the 
bond  will  be  forfeited  :  but,  when  the  place  is  appointed, 
he  need  feek  no  further.  And,  if  where  no  place  is  limited 
for  payment  of  money  due  on  a  bond,  the  obligor  at,  or  af¬ 
ter  the  day  of  payment,  meets  with  the  obligee  and  tenders 
him  the  money,  but  he  goes  away  to  prevent  it,  the  obligor 
lhall  be  excufed.  8  Ed.  IV.  The  obligor,  or  his  fervant,  &c. 
may  tender  the  money  to  fave  the  forfeiture  of  the  bond,  and 
it  lhall  be  a  good  performance  of  the  condition,  if  made 
to  the  obligee,  though  refufed  by  him  ;  yet,  if  the  obligor  be 
afterwards  fued,  he  muft  plead  that  he  is  ftill  ready  to  pay  it, 
and  tender  the  money  in  court.  Co.  Litt.  208. 

The  condition  of  a  bond  being  for  paying  of  money,  it  may 
be  performed,  by  giving  any  other  thing  in  fatisfaftion  ;  be- 
caufe  the  value  of  money  is  certain,  and  therefore  may  be 
fatisfted  by  a  collateral  thing,  if  the  obligee  accept  it :  but, 
if  the  condition  be  to  do  a  collateral  thing,  there  it  is  other- 
wife,  and  paying  money  is  no  good  fatisfaftion.  3  Bulft. 
148. 

The  acceptance  of  a  new  bond  will  not  difeharge  the  old 
one  as  a  judgment  may.  One  bond  cannot  be  given  in  fa¬ 
tisfaftion  of  another ;  but  this  is  where  given  by  the  obligor 
himfelf,  for  it  may  by  others.  1  Mod.  22r. 

If  a  bond  be  to  pay  money  on  fuch  a  time,  &c.  it  is  no  plea 
for  the  obligor  to  fay  that  he  did  pay  it;  he  muft  Ihew  at 
what  time,  or  elfe  it  may  be  taken,  that  the  performance 
was  after  the  time  limited.  Noy’s  Max.  15. 

If  a  bond  be  of  twenty  years  Handing,  and  no  demand  be 
proved  thereon,  nor  good  caufe  of  fo  long  forbearance  {hewn 
to  the  court,  upon  pleading  folvit  ad  diem  (he  paid  it  on  the 
day)  it  lhall  be  intended  paid.  Mod.  Ca.  22. 

Payment  of  money,  without  acquittance,  is  an  ill  plea  to 
aftion  of  debt  upon  a  Angle  bill ;  but  it  is  otherwife  upon  a 
•  -bond  with  condition.  Dyer,  25. 
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If  feveral  days  are  mentioned  for  payment  of  money  on  a 
bond,  the  obligation  is  not  forfeited,  nor  can  be  fued  until 
all  the  days  are  paft  :  but,  in  fome  cafes,  the  obligee  may 
profecute  for  the  money  due  by  the  bond  prefently,  though 
it  be  not  forfeited  ;  and,  by  fpecial  wording  the  condition, 
theobligee  may  be  able  to  fue  the  penalty  on  the  Arft  default. 

1  Inft.  292. 

In  a  bond,  where  divers  perfons  are  bound  feverally,  the 
obligee  is  at  his  eledfion  to  fue  all  the  obligors  together,  or 
all  of  them  apart,  and  have  feveral  judgments  and  execu¬ 
tions;  but  he  lhall  have  fatisfaftion  but  once,  for,  if  it  be 
of  one  only,  that  fliall  d litharge  the  reft.  If  an  obligation 
is  joint  and  not  feveral,  all  the  obligors  muft  be  fued  that  are 
bound  ;  and,  if  one  be  profecuted,  he  is  not  obliged  to  an- 
fwer,  unlefs  the  reft  are  fued  likewife.  Dyer,  19,  310. 

Where  two  or  more  are  bound  in  a  joint  bond,  and  only  one 
is  fued,  he  muft  plead  in  abatement,  that  two  more  fealed 
the  bond,  he.  and  aver  that  they  are  living,  and  fo  pray judg- 
ment  de  billa,  he.  and  not  demur  to  the  declaration.  Sid.  4.20. 

If  a  bond  is  made  to  three,  to  pay  money  to  one  of  them, 
they  muft  all  join  in  the  aftion,  becaufe  they  are  but  as  ope! 
obligee.  Yelv.  17  7. 

An  heir  is  not  bound,  unlefs  he  be  named  exprefsly  in  the 
bond,  though  the  executors-  and  adminiftrators  are.  And, 
if  an  obligation  be  made  to  a  man,  his  heirs  or  fucceffors, 
the  executors  and  adminiftrators  lhall  have  the  advantage  of 
it,  and  not  the  heir  or  fuccefl’or,  becaufe  it  is  a  chattel.  Dyer, 
14,  271. 

A  declaration  need  not  be  according  to  the  latter  of  the  bond, 
where  there  is  any  omiffion,  he.  but  according  to  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  law  upon  it.  Mod.  cafe  228. 

In  bonds  to  fave  harmlefs,  the  defendant  being  profecuted, 
is  to  plead  non  damniftcatus,  he.  (no  damage  fuffered,  &c.) 

A  bond  may  be  from  one  to  one,  one  to  two,  three  or  more 
perfons ;  or  from  two  or  more  perfons,  to  one,  two,  three, 
he.  and  the  name  of  the  obligor  fubferibed  is  faid  to  be 
fufficient,  though  there  is  a  blank  for  his  Chriftian  name. 

2.  Cro.  261.  But,  where  another  Chriftian  name  is  in  the 
bond,  and  the  bond  Agned  by  the  right  name,  though  the 
jury  And  it  to  be  his  deed,  the  obligee  cannot  have  judgment, 
for  the  name  fubferibed  is  no  part  of  the  obligation.  2  Cro. 
558.  1  Mod.  107.  In  thefe  cafes,  though  there  be  a  verdift, 
there  lhall  not  be  judgment. 

If  a  bond  has  no  date,  or  a  falfe  date,  if  k  be  fealed  and  de¬ 
livered,.  it  is  good.  A  plaintiff  may  fuggeft  a  date  in  a 
bond,  where  there  is  none,  or  it  is  impoffible,  he.  where 
the  parties  and  Aims  are  fufficiently  expreffed.  5  Mod.  282. 
A  bond,  dated  the  fame  day  on  which  a  releafe  is  made  of  all 
things,  ufque  ad  diem  datus,  he.  (to  that  day)  is  not  thereby 
difeharged.  2  Roll.  Rep*  255.  . , 

A  perfon  lhall  not  be  charged  by  a  bond  without  delivery,  or 
words,  or  other  things,  amounting  to  a  delivery.  1  Leon. 
140. 

A  bond  may  be  good,  though  it  contains  falfe  Latin  or  falfe 
Englilh,  if  the  intent  appears,  for  they  do  not  make  the  bond 
void.  2  Roll.  Abr.  146.  The  condition  of  a  bond,  the  in¬ 
tent  of  what  fum  was  in  the  obligation,  may  be  more  eafily 
known  and  explained  ;  and  the  condition  of  the  bond  may 
be  recorded,  and  the  plaintiff  demur,  he. 

Likewife  the  condition  of  bonds  may  expound  to  whom  an 
obligor  is  obliged  to  pay  money:  as  if  A  binds  himfelf  to  B, 
in  a  fum  to  be  paid  to  A,  whereas  it  Ihould  be  to  B,  the  ob¬ 
ligation  is  good,  and  the  folvendum  void.  1  Inft.  108,  209. 
Interlineation  in  a  bond,  in  a  place  not  material,  will  not 
make  the  bond  void :  but,  if  it  be  altered  in  a  point  ma¬ 
terial,  it  lhall  be  void.  1  Nelf.  Abr.  391.  And  a  bond  may 
be  void  by  rafure,  &c.  as  where  the  date,  he.  is  rafed  after 
delivery,  which  goes  through  the  whole.  5  Rep.  2  3* 

Such  words,  whereby  the  intention  of  the  parties  may  ap¬ 
pear,  are  fufficient  to  make  the  condition  of  a  bond  good, 
though  they  are  not  proper,  and  fliall  not  be  conftrued  againft 
the  exprefs  words.  If  the  words  in  a  bond  at  the  end  of  the 
condition,  ‘  then  this  obligation  to  be  void,’  are  omitted,  the 
condition  will  be  void,  but  not  the  obligation  :  but  if  the 
words,  e  or  elfe  Hand  in  force,’  be  left  out,  it  has  no  effeft  to 
hurt  either  the  condition  or  the  obligation. 

The  ftealingof  any  bond,  or  bill  for  money,  being  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  any  one,  is  made  felony,  as  if  the  offenders  had  taken 
other  goods  of  like  value.  Stat.  2  Geo.  II.  c.  25. 

Form  of  a  Bond  for  Payment  of  Money. 

KNOW  all  men  by  thefe  prefents,  that  I  A.  B.  of  the  parifti, 
&c.  in  the  county,  he.  gentleman,  am  held  and  ftrmly  bound 
to  C.  D.  of,  he.  in  the  county  aforefaid,  Efq;  in  one  hundred 
pounds  of  good  and  lawful  money  of  Great-Britain,  to  be  paid 
to  the  faid  C.  D.  or  his  certain  attorney,  his  executors,  admi¬ 
niftrators,  or  affigns  :  to  which  payment,  well  and  truly  to  be 
made,  I  bind  myfelf,  my  heirs,  executors,  and  adminiftrators, 
ftrmly  by  thefe  prefents,  fealed  with  my  feal  :  Dated  the  ftxth 
day  of  May,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  our  fo- 
vereign  lord  George  the  fecond,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of 
Great-Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  king,  defender  of  the 
faith,  he.  and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thoufand  feven 
hundred  and  forty. 
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The  Condition  of  this  obligation  is  fuch,  that  if  the  above¬ 
bound  A.  B.  his  heirs,  executors,  or  adminiftrators,  do  and  (hall 
Veil  and  truly  pay,  orcaufe  to  be  paid,  unto  the  above-named 
C.  D.  his  executors,  adminiftrators,  or  afligns,  the  full  fum 
of  fifty-two  pounds  and  ten  (hillings  of  lawful  money  of 
Great  Britain,  on  or  before  the  fixth  day  of  November  next 
enfuing  the  date  hereof,  then  this  obligation  to  be  void,  or 
otherwife  to  be  or  remain  in  full  force  and  virtue.  (Or  it 
may  be  thus  :) 

1  hat  if  the  faid  A.  B.  &c.  do  pay  to  the  faid  C.  D.  &c.  the 
full  fum  of  fifty  pounds,  with  intereft  for  the  fame,  after  the 
rate  of  five  pounds  per  cent,  per  ann.  (or  with  lawful  intereft) 
on  the  day,  See.  Then,  Sec. 

Bond  conditioned  to  pay  an  annuity  for  life,  and  to  charge  it 
upon  lands  in  England  within  a  year. 

KNOW  all  men  by  thefe  prefents,  that  I  Anthony  A&on, 
of,  Sec.  Efq;  am  bound  and  firmly  obliged,  unto  Barnabv 
Burch,  of.  Sec.  in  boo  1.  of  lawful  money  of  Great-Britain, 
to  be  paid  unto  him  the  faid  Barnaby  Burch,  or  to  his  certain 
attorney,  his  executors,  adminiftrators,  or  afligns.  To  the 
'  well  and  true  ' making  of  which  payment,  I  bind  myfelf,  my 
heirs,  executors,  and  adminiftrators,  firmly  by  thefe  prefents, 
fealed  with  my  feal,  this  thirtieth  day  of  September,  in  the 
fixth  year  of  our  fovereign  lord  George  the  fecond,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  king  of  Great-Britain,  France,  and  Ireland, 
defender  of  the  faith,  Sec.  and  in  the  year  of  olir  Lord 
1733- 

Whereas  the  above-named  Barnaby  Burch  has  contracted  and 
agreed  with  the  above-bounden  Anthony  A&on,  for  the  pur- 
chafe  of  one  annuity,  or  clear  yearly  fum  of  30  1  of  lawful 
money  of  Great-Britain,  free  from  taxes  and  other  deduc¬ 
tions,  during  the  life  of  him  the  faid  Barnaby  Burch,  for  the 
fum  or  price  of  360  1.  of  like  lawful  money  ;  which  faid  fum 
of  360  1.  he,  the  faid  Barnaby  Burch,  hath  paid  unto  the  faid 
Anthony  Acton,  at  or  before  the  fealing  and  delivery  of  the 
obligation  above-written,  the  receipt  and  payment  Whereof, 
accordingly,  the  faid  Anthony  A&on  doth  hereby  acknowlege! 
Now,  therefore,  the  condition  of  this  obligation  is  (uch,  That, 
if  the  faid  Anthony  A&on,  his  heirs,  executors,  or  admini¬ 
ftrators,  (hall  and  do  well  and  truly  pay,  or  caufe  to  be  paid, 
unto  the  faid  Barhaby  Burch,  and  his  afligns,  during  the 
term  of  his  natural  life,  one  annuity,  or  clear  yearly  fum  of 

•  30  1.  of  lawful  money  bf  Great  Britain,  free  from  taxes,  and 

all  other  dedu&ions  whatfoever*  at  the  four  moft  ufual  feafts, 
or  days  of  payment,  in  every  year,  viz.  Sec.  by  fcv'en  and’ 
equal  portions ;  the  firft  payment  thereof  to  begin  and  to  be 
made  on  the  feaft-day  of  the  nativity  bf  our  Lbrd  Chrift, 
next  enfuing  the  date  of  the  obligation  above-written  ;  and’ 
alfo,  if  he  the  faid  Anthony  A&on,  his  heirs,  executors, 
or  adminiftrators,  (hall  and  do,  within  one  year  next  enfuino' 
the  date  of  the  obligation  above-written,  at  the  requeft  of  the 
faid  Barnaby  Burch,  legally  and  effe&ualy  fecure  the  payment 
of  the  faid  annuity  in  manner  aforefaid,  by  and  out  of  free- 

«  bo]d  m eft u ages,  lands,  and  tenemen  s,  or  hereditaments  of 
him  the  faid  Anthony  A&on,  in  feme  convenient  place’  in 
that  part  of  Great-Britain  called  England,  of  fufficient  value 
for  that  purpofe,  with  proper  power  of  entry  and  diftrefs  for 
recovering  the  fame  annuity,  i?i  cafe  of  non-payment  as  a’fore- 
faid,  then  this  prefent  obligation  to  be  void  and  of  none  effe&, 
or  elfe  to  be  and  remain  in  full  force  and  virtue.  See  Horfe- 
man  s  Precedents  in  Conveyancing,  Vol.  I.  p.  263.  wherein 
may  be  found  a  great  variety  of  bonds,  very  accurately  and 
legally  drawn,  for  many  other  important  occafions. 

BONDING,  or  giving  bond  for  duties  to  be  paid  at  the  cuftom- 
houfe.  All  obligations  and  fpecialities  of  this  kind,  made 
for  any  caufe  concerning  the  king’s  majefty,  Sec.  muft  be 
made  by  thefe  words,  domino  regi,  and  to  be  paid  bv  thefe 
words  felvend’  eidem  domino  regi,  hasredibus,  vel  executo- 
ribus  fuis.  13  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  39.  §.  2,  3. 

Bonds  taken  otherwife,  the  offender  to  differ  fuch  imprifon- 
ment,  as  (hall  be  adjudged  by  the  king  or  his  council. — The 
debt  of  fuch  obligations  not  fatisfied  in  the  king’s  life-time 
to  come  to  his  heirs.  6  Ann.  cap.  26.  §.7.  * 

Bonds  written,  to  be  (lamped  with  three  fixpenny  (lamps. 

‘  5  ^  6t^  3nd  M<  Cap<  2I*  8  and  9  W.  III.  cap.  20.  9  and 
1  o  W.  III.  cap.  251  y 

Bonds  written  on  paper,  Sec.  before  ’duly  (lamped,  void  ’till 
Hampel  and  payment  of  the  duties,  and  15  1.  befides,  and 
the  officer  to  forfeit  his  employment.  1  Ann.  cap.  13*  r  Ann. 

cap.  8.  and  5  ditto,  cap.  19.  and  12  and  13  Ann.  cap.  g.  &’ 

21  and  25.  J  tr  y  s- 

Bonds  to  be  given  for  duties  on  importation,  fee  the  feveral 
articles  of  merchandize,  where  an  account  of  their  refpe&ive 
dut  es  is  given. — See  alio  Certificate  of  difeharge. 

Remarks. 

This  giving  bond  for  duties  to  the  crown,  arifing  from  the 
great  height  of  our  cuftom-houfe  impofls,  is  an  evil  which 
has  been,  and  (till  continues  to  he,  attended  with  confequen- 
ces,  not  only  greatly  detrimental  to  traders  and  their  fureties. 
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Who  Hive  been  jointly  hound  with  them,  but  to  the  general 
traffic  of  the  whole  kingdom. 

In  regard  to  the  former,  that  hath  been  too  notorious  to  need 
animadversion.  With  refpe&  to  the  latter,  the  height  of  the 
cuftoms,  that  may  deferve  feme  notice  in  this  place*  it  bein* 
a  matter  which  has  been  greatly  lamented  by  thofe  who  have 
underftood  the  true  intereft  of  the  trade  of  this  kingdom. 

All  authors  agree,  that  low  cuftoms  are  one  of  the  caffes  of  the 
great  trade  of  Holland.  And,  if  low  cuftoms  advance  trade, 
it  follows,  that  high  cuftoms  muft  prejudice  it,  which  is  com¬ 
paratively  our  cafe  at  prefent. 

If  the  lower  the  cuftoms,  the  greater  the  trade,  no  cuftoms, 
or  r  ree  Ports,  muft  carry  trade  to  it’s  utmoft  height,  which 
cafe  might  be  ours. 

If  low  cuftoms  have  had  fuch  good  efFe&s  in  Holland,  which 
hath  the  mofl  natural  difadvantages  of  any  country  ;  a  free  port 
muft  have  the  greateft  and  bell  effe&  in  Britain,  who fe 
natui  al  advantages  are  beyond  thofe  of  any  country  in  Europe, 
as  will  be  proved  under  the  article  Britain. 

1  hat  the  above  observations  are  founded  in  truth  will  appear, 
by  fhewing  how  cuftoms,  efpecially  high  ones,  obftru&  the 
trade  of  thefe  nations. 

Firft,  They  prevent  our  country’s  being  an  univerfal  ftore- 
houfe,  Becaufe,  our  duties  being  fo  great  an  additional  dif- 
burfement  to  the  firft  coll  of  the  goods,  no  merchant  will  let 
fo  much  of  his  capital  lie  dead  for  duties  here,  when  he  can 
have  it  all  circulating  in  commodities  in  other  countries ;  nor 
can  fuch  goods  be  re-exported,  becaufe  the  officers  fees  in 
and  out,  which  always  remain,  and  the  intereft  of  the  money 
lying  dead  for  duties  paid  (though  they  be  moftly  drawn  back} 
are  fo  great  a  charge*  the  natural  intereft  of  money  beincr 
higher  with  us  than  in  Holland,  that  the  goods  cannot  come 
near  fo  cheap  from  us  to  any  foreign  market,  as  from  a  free 
port  where  nothing  is  paid  in  or  out ;  therefore  they  prevent 
our  country’s  having  the  beft  choice  of  merchandize  at  the 
cheapeft  prices,  to  tempt  foreigners  to  become  our  cuftomers  : 
the  great  dirties  on  India  goods  difeourage  foreigners  from 
buying  at  our  fales,  who  pay  an  extraordinary  charge  of  com- 
miflion  on  that  advanced  price,  and  are  forced  to  lie  fome 
months  out  of  the  money  for  their  drawback. 

Befides,  the  ftri&  rule  of  declaring  goods,  at  the  ciiftom- 
houfe,  makes  public  to  every  one  each  tranfa&ion  of  trade, 
and  thereby  prevents  (hipping,  for  foreign  parts,  fuch  rood's 
as  are  there  prohibited  which  deprives  us  of  feveral  bene¬ 
ficial  branches  of  trade  that  are  carried  on  from  Holland^  or 

free  ports,  to  the  great  advantage  of  foreign  nations.  ’ 
Secondly,  High  cuftoms  prevent  the  increafe  of  our  navigation, 
by  enhancing  the  expences  of  building  and  navigating  our 
(hips.  = 

Boards,  hemp,  fail-cloth,  and  iron,  paying  duties,  thofe 
materials  muft  be  dear,  and  feveral  neceflaries  of  life  paying 
fome  cuftoms,  and  feme  excife,  the  (hip-builder’s  labour 
muft  be  dear,  alfo  the  provifions  and  (lores  put  on  board  the 
(hips, 

T  he  Ertglifli  failor  paying,  on  his  own  and  family’s  neceflaries, 
tuftorris*  and  excifes,  muft  have,  and  hath,  higher  waoes, 
than  moft  other  countries  give. 

So  that  a  Britifti  veffel,  built  and  rigged  with  dear  materials, 
by  dear  labour,  fupplied  with  dear  (lores,  and  navigated  by 
lailors  at  dear  wages,  muft  have  dear  freights,  bring  in  all 
foreign  neceflaries  and  materials  for  manufa&ures  dear,  and 
carry  out  all  our  own  produ&s  and  manufa&ures  dear  to  fo¬ 
reign  markets,  much  to  the  difadvantage  of  their  fale. 

This  (hews  the  reafon,  why  we  have  not  yet  been  efFe&ually 
enabled  to  rival  the  Dutch,  Hamburghers,  &c.  in  the  Green¬ 
land  trade,  the  navigation  of  the  Baltic,  or  the  herring-fifliery, 
which  being  trades  carried  on  for  fmall  profits,  the  dearnefs 
of  our  navigation  has  hitherto  excluded  us  from  making  any 
advance  in  thefe  branches :  though  it  is  to  be  hoped,  from 
the  encouragement  given  by  parliament,  and  from  the 
diftinguilhed  wifdom,  (kill  and  integrity,  of  thofe  zealous 
friends  to  the  trading  intereft  of  this  kingdom,  who  have,  at 
prefent,  the  conduft  of  our  herring-fiftieries,  that  we  (hall 
happily  furmount  every  obftacle,  and  raife  that  nurfery  for 
feamen  to  that  glorious  pitch,  to  which  it’s  warmed  friends 
can  defire  :  to  which  end*  it  merits  every  kind  of  public  en¬ 
couragement,  to  prevent  a  poffibility  of  mifearriage. 

By  not  having  an  univerfal  ftore-boufe,  our  (hips,  like  empty 
houfes,  lie  by  idle  in  our  harbours,  waiting  months  for  freights, 
the  intereft  of  the  money  they  coft  eating  out  their  profits  • 
or  elfe  are  obliged  to  lofe  their  time,  and  be  at  great  expences 
in  going  from  one  port  to  another  to  endeavour  to  obtain 
a  cargo. 

Thirdly,  High  duties  prevent  the  increafe  of  our  Tailors,  the 
true  ftrength  of  this  nation. 

This  is  a  confequence  of  the  two  lad  remarks  ;  for  no  trade 
breeds  fo  many  or  fo  good  lailors  as  a  free  port,  and  mari¬ 
time  carriage,  the  employment  being  the  greateft,  2nd  the 
experience  the  largeft  as  the  voyages  are  the  moft  various 
and  extenfive,  it  being  no  lefs  than  the  trade  of  the  whole 
world. 

As  high  cuftoms  are  inconfiftent  with  fuch  a  trade,  of  courfe 
they  debar  us  of  that  increafe  of  Tailors,  which  muft  be  ne- 
cefiary  to  carry  the  fame  on,  and  who  would  prote&  us  from, 

and 
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and  cany  vengeance  to,  thofe  enemies  who  (hall  tot  to  in- 

fu,t  us-  1 ,  jPftr„Ctive  to  our  riches,  but  alfo  to  our 

AU  this  is  not  °^ffidfceu7fnlVtein;0e  ^/war  to  man  our  navy, 

feCUnty\ooebrlvncal!e?our  floating  caftles ;  and  occafions  that 
hard' and  difagreeable  cuftom  of  prefling,  ™^Vflave  .  ^he 
born  Britifh  failor  on  the  footing  °  *  than  to  order  a 

Grand  Signior  cannot  do  a  more  abfolute  att,  tha  >  hjs 

SI  “  ' ^3^’ ^^'I’cannon  if 

SS^SrS-Tm.-bcr  yearly  ?  and  would  n.Mh« =  — « 

out  trade,. 

««  'f "  ,h'/f  t 

By  keeping  a  great  part  of  thetr  flock  b 'them.  P  ^ 

ties  of  the  goods  they  import,  wh,ch„7Xheir  credit  b/bond- 
not  only  advance  their  money,  or  likewife 

i„g,  or  otherwife,  for  .he  fervrce  of  the “^XXimburf- 
run  the  rifque  m  the  credit  t  ey ’  g  oU]d  water  trade  ; 

ed,  and  is  diverting  *  ^ °f “ft> 

for  it  often  happens  tha  manufacturers  to  pay,  fo  much 

latter, 

money  goes  /"illation  of  difappointments,  feldom  known 
■which  caufes  a  c  an[j  the  Dutch  merchants  can 

onn.he°famt  rad=  with  much  left  flock  than  ours,  fell 
Ty  ,r  extend  their  commerce  farther,  and  of  courfe  give 
bettefencouragetnent  to  thdr  working  people,  whereby  they 

Th^folhrwhrg^ca^wilTlhew^he  difficulties  and  difcourage- 
Lnts  cTmfrchants  labour  under  more  than  the  Dutch, 

Suppofe'anferchant  in  Rotterdam  to  fllip  corn  for  Bourdeaux 
in  France  and  the  neat  produce  to  amount  to  the  value  of 
2ooo  1.  fieri ing  ;  if  he  orders  it  to  be  inverted  in  wines,  and 
fhinped  for  Holland,  he  will  not  pay  for  duties  above  40 1. 
Suppofe  a  merchant  in  London  to  fhip  corn  for  Oporto,  and 
fhe  net  produce  to  amount  to  the  value  of  2000  1.  fterl.ng  ; 
if  he  orders  it  to  be  inverted  in  wines,  and  Clipped  for  Eng 
land,  he  will  pay  for  duties  above  2000 1. 

Therefore  the  dutch  merchant’s  prime  coft  and  dut.es 

of  his  cargo  will  be  -  -  L 

1060  L^oH the^Englirti  merchant’s  difburfe  more  than  the 
Dutch  merchant’s  in  the  amount  of  the  duties,  is  impnfoned 
until  the  people  he  trufts  pays  him,  which  may  be  a  year,,  or 
a  year  and  a  half ;  whereas,  if  the  Dutch  merchant  s  capital 
be  equal,  be  has  had  1960I.  to  employ  in  buying  up  goods 
to  freight  another  adventure,  perhaps  of  woollens,  giving 
quick  employment  to  the  navigation  and  manufadures  of  his 

Suppofe  the  retailers  they  trufl  break  about  the  year’s  end,  and 
„X  a  compofrtion,  amounting  to  25  per  cent,  on  the  prime 

coft  and  duties  of  the  wines.  . 

The  Dutch  merchant’s  lofs  Will  be  -  *  03° 

The  Englifh  ditto  -  "  .*  ,  "  3°°a 

This  alfo  makes  our  merchants  rifque  in  trade  greater,  and 

their  Ioffes  heavier,  than  in  Holland. 

Fifthly,  High  duties  encourage  and  force  the  confumption  of 

foreign  fuperfluities.  ,  r 

The  dearer  outlandifh  luxuries  are,  the  more  are  they  cf- 
teemed  by  our  people  of  tafte  ;  it  is  the  expence  that  makes 
the  elegancy  ;  therefore  duties  on  them  only  further  their  fale, 
as  Mr  Locke  clearly  proves  in  his  Confiderations,  &c..  for, 

‘  it  being  vanity,  not  ufe,  that  makes  the  expenfive  fafhions  of 
‘  your  people,  the  emulation  is,  who  fhall  have  the  hneft, 

«  that  is,  the  deareft  things,  not  the  moft  convenient  or  ufe- 
*  ful.  How  many  things  do  we  value  and  buy,  becaufe  they 
«  come  at  dear  rates  from  Japan  and  China,  which,  if  they 

<  were  our  own  manufadure  or  produft,  to  be  had  common, 
«  and  for  a  little  money,  would  be  contemned  and  neglecte  . 

«  Have  not  feveral  of  our  own  commodities,  offered  to  fale  at 
‘  reafonable  rates,  been  defpifed,  and  the  very  fame  eagerly 
«  bought  and  bragged  of,  when  fold  for  French,  at  a  double 

<  price?  You  muff  not,  therefore,  think  that  the  rafting  their 
‘  price  will  leffen  the  vent  of  fafhionable  foreign  commodities 
‘  amongft  you,  fo  long  as  men  have  any  way  to  purchafe  them, 

‘  but  increafe  it.’  Page  93.  . 

But,  beiides  encouraging,  our  curtoms  force  the  confumption 
of  moft  foreign  fuperfluities  that  are  imported  ;  for,  though 
the  duties  be  moftly  drawn- back  on  fome  articles,  yet  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  money,  lying  dead  for  duties  and  fees  in  and  out, 
hinders,  in  fome  degree,  their  re-exportation,  and,  in  many 
articles,  the  duties  are  only  in  part  drawn-back  ;  fo  that  what 
remains  is  fuch  an  additional  load  as  prevents  fuch  goods  be¬ 
ing  faleable  at  any  other  market,  and,  confequently,  forces  us 
to  confume  all  fuch  fuperfluities. 

This  makes  a  people  luxurious,  who  can  do  nothing  with  fo¬ 
reign  fuperfluities  but  not  and  indulge  j  whereas  the  Dutch, 
having  the  objcCt  of  gain  always  before  their  eyes,  by  the  ad- 
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vance  of  foreign  markets  for  their  fuperfluities  they  have  in 
their  ftorehoufes,  are  checked  from  indulging  in  what  appears 
to  them  common,  and  of  no  great  value  for  the  prefent,  but 
rnay  be  attended  with  great  profit  hereafter;  which  accounts 
for  the  Dutch  frugality,  fo  juftly  celebrated  by  all  authors. 

It  is  the  excefiive  confumption  among  us,  not  the  trade  in  fo¬ 
reign  fuperfluities,  that  fhould  be  difcouraged ;  and  which  is 
certainly  beft  done  by  taxing  the  confumers,  letting  the  goods, 
as  objects  t>f  traffic,  go  quite  free  ;  whereas  our  high  duties 
on  the  goods  do  juft  the  reverfe,  for  they  encourage  the  con¬ 
fumption,  and  deftroy  the  trade,  to  the  immenfe  lofs  of  the 
nation. 

Sixthly,  High  duties  encourage  fmugglmg. 

Where  the  avoiding  high  cuftoms  makes  the  profit  great,,  no 
rifque,  no  danger,  can  prevent  men’s  attempting  it  ;  it  is 
throwing  out  a  bait  to  a  greedy  fifh,  he  will  fnap  at  it,  though 
deftruCtion  enfues  ;  this  prejudices  and  difcourages  the  fair 
trader,  either  tempts  or  forces  him  to  turn  fmuggler,  and  af- 
fociate  himfelf  with  thofe  many  examples  of  depravity  we  have 
at  this  time  among  our  people,  living  in  a  ftate  of  war  with 
the  government,  in  defiance  of  laws  ;  whereby  an  univerfal 
corruption  of  manners,  and  contempt  of  authority,  mull  en- 
fue,  if  not  more  effectually  prevented  than  feems  in  the  power 
of  hanging  to  do. 

Befides,  it  being  chiefly  the  articles  of  luxury  that  are  fmug- 
gled,  as  brandy,  tea,  French  wines,  laces,  filks,  &c.  it  fpreads 
their  confumption  among  the  lower  clafs  of  people,  who  are 
tempted  to  imitate,  at  a  lefs  expence,  the  luxuries  ..of  their 
fuperiors ;  and  the  fame  fmugglers  that  bring  us  the:e  fuper¬ 
fluities,  carry  off  vaft  quantities  of  raw  wool,  to  the  great 
prejudice  of  our  manufadures,  and  the  kingdom  in  general. 
Seventhly,  High  duties  ruin  manufactures,  efpecially  the 
woollen. 

Cuftoms  prevent  the  bartering  away  our  manufactures  for  fo¬ 
reign  goods,  not  only  for  our  own  confumption,  but  alfo  for 
exportation,  which  might  enlarge  the  vent  of  our  goods  .ten 
times  more  than  at  prefent :  for  if  a  merchant  now  exports 
woollen  goods,  and  would  barter  them  for  wines,  the  duties 
on  them  would  amount  to  more  than  the  coft  of  his  woollen 
goods  ;  fo  that  he  muft  have  a  double  capital  for  fuch  an  ad¬ 
venture,  or  let  it  quite  alone,  whereby  the  fale  ©f  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  woollen  goods  are  loft  to  the  nation. 

As  cuftoms  enhance  the  expence  of  our  navigation,  the  freights 
muft  be  raifed  accordingly,  whereby  the  prices  of  foap,  oil, 
and  dyingftuffs,  ufed  in  manufacturing  our  wool,  are  advanced 
to  the  maker,  and  the  freights  on  the  cloths  or  fluffs  ex¬ 
ported,  being  alfo  raifed,  are  additional  clogs  upon  the  fales 
of  our  woollen  goods. 

Cuftoms  prevent  the  carrying  and  fifhing  trades,  the  great 
nurferies  of  feamen,  whereby  our  failors  being  few,  and  their 
expences-  raifed  by  taxes  on  the  neceffaries  of  life,  they  have 
the  higheft  wages  of  moft  people  in  Europe ;  which,  as  it  is 
an  additional  advance  of  our  own  freight,  fo  it  proves  inju¬ 
rious  to  our  woollen  trade  in  proportion. 

Cuftoms  taking  away  fo  great  a  part  of  our  merchants  flock, 
they  are  thereby  deprived  of  driving  that  great  trade  of  mari¬ 
time  carriage,  and.  vending  thofe  quantities  of  wooden  goods, 
they  would  otherwife  do:  befides^  our  merchants  rifque  in 
trade  being  greater  than  in  Holland,  and  their  Ioffes  heavier, 
as  we  have  fhewn,  their  bankruptcies  muft  be  more  frequent  ; 
this  fenfibly  affeCts  our  manufacturers,  who  are  generally  con- 
fiderable  creditors  :  for  broken  merchants  may  be  well  com¬ 
pared  to  nine-pins,  one  of  which  feldom  falls  without  beat¬ 
ing  down  many  others. 

Cuftoms  recommend  foreign  manufactures  of  fine  goods,  by 
making  them  expenfive,  which  vanity,  on  that  account,  foon 
renders  fafhionable  ;  whilft  our  own  are  defpifed,  though  fu- 
perior  in  goodnefs,  and  are  a  great  difeouragement  to  our 
manufactures. 

Cuftoms  are  the  caufe  of  thefmuggling  of  wool,  becaufe  the 
gain  being  great  by  running  tea,  brandy,  and  trench  goods, 
on  account  of  the  high  duties,  hath  raifed  the  conti  ab^nd. trade 
to  a  great  height ;  and  the  fmugglers  cannot  make  their  re¬ 
turns  in  any  commodities  of  io  quick  and  certain  a  vent,  or 
that  gives  fo  good  a  profit,  as  our  wool  ;  for  the  F  rench,  being 
lefs  taxed  in  proportion  to  their  number  of  people  than  we, 
can  work  cheaper,  and  their  own  wool  being  eoarfe,  in  C0Jn' 
parifon  to  ours,  Englifh  and  Irifti  wools  are  fo  much  in  e?  , 
mand,  that  they  will  give  great  prices  for  them  ;•  for  which 
v  reafon  they  receive  vaft  quantities,  to  the  ruin  of  the  vent  of 
our  own  manufactures  in  foreign  countries. 

Cuftoms  on  the  neceffaries  of  life,  and  the  materials  of  di¬ 
vers  manufactures,  muft  neceft’arily  make  all  our  comrno  1- 
ties  dear,  not  only  to  our  own  people,  but  to  foreigners  like- 
wife  (though  our  workmen  fhould  have  no  excifes  to  pay) 
and  fuch  dilcouragements  give  opportunity  to  foreigners  to 
fend  their  manufactures  cheaper  to  foreign  markets,  and  fmug- 
gle  them,  in  defiance  of  all  laws,  into  our  own  country,  to 
the  daily  ruin  of  our  manufacturers  ;  for  all  thofe  cuftoms 
which  affeCt  the  neceffaries  of  life,  and  the  materials  of  va¬ 
rious  manufactures,  are  as  much  taxes  on  our  woollen  manu¬ 
factures  as  if  they  were  laid  on  the  wool  itlelf,  or  more  .  or 

the  workman  muft  raife  the  money  on  the  woollen  goo  s  e 

_  "  makes, 
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makes,  to  pay  the  duties  of  what  he  ufes  of  the  above  arti¬ 
cles,  with  the  advances  in  aJJ  the  hands  they  pafs  through, 
before  they  come  to  him. 

It  is  by  thefe  means  that  We  ourfelves  drive  away  our  own 
manufa£lurers,  and  prevent  our  ever  getting  more  j  and  fo¬ 
reigners  could  not  rival  the  people  of  fo  fruitful  a  country  as 
Britain,  if  we  did  not  flirnifli  them  with  the  means  of  our 
high  taxes  and  reftraints,  that  are  always  prejudicial  to  trade, 
though  defigned  to  advance  it,  and  never  effedl  the  thing  in¬ 
tended,  though  fortified  with  the  mod  rigorous  penal  laws  ; 
of  which  Mr  Locke  gives  an  infiance  in  his  Confiderations, 
&c.  p.  1 1 6.  ‘  ’Tis  death  in  Spain  to  export  money;  and 

*  yet  they,  who  furnifh  all  the  world  with  gold  and  filver, 
‘  have  leaft  of  it  among  themfelves  ;  trade  fetches  it  away 

*  from  that  lazy  and  indigent  people  *,  notwithftanding  all 

*  their  artificial  and  forced  contrivances  to  keep  it,  and  it  fol- 

*  lows  trade  againft  the  rigour  of  their  laws  ;  and  their  want 

*  of  foreign  commodities  makes  it  openly  to  be  carried  out 

*  at  noon-day.’ 

*  The  Spaniards  have  borne  this  reproach  fo  long  from  other 
nations,  that  they  now  feem,  according  to  the  fyftem  ot 
policy  which  they  have  adopted,  to  deferve  quite  a  different 
charafter.  See  the  articles  Biscay  and  Spain. 

This  feems  to  be  a  parallel  of  the  ftate  we  are  coming  to,  and 
which  fome  foreigners  may  f'oon  poffibly  make. 

It  is  felony  in  England  to  export  wool,  and  yet  they  who  fur¬ 
nifh  all  the  world  with  wool  have  leaft  of  the  manufacturing 
of  it  among  themfelves  ;  the  fmuggling  trade  fetches  it  away 
from  that  excifed  and  cuftom-loaded  people,  notwithftanding 
all  their  artificial  and  forced  contrivances  to  keep  it  there  :  it 
follows  the  fmuggling  trade  againft  the  rigour  of  their  laws, 
and  their  want  of  taking  off  the  taxes  on  their  manufacturers 
makes  it  openly  be  carried  out  at  noon-day. 

By  this  we  fee  that  neither  death  nor  banifhment  can  force 
trade  to  an  unnatural  channel  ;  and  it  may  be  compared,  in 
one  refpeCt,  to  water,  which  cannot  be  comprefled  within  it’s 
natural  dimenfions ;  the  more  force  is  exerted,  the  fooner  is 
the  veffel  broke  that  contained  it,  and  the  water  let  loofe, 
never  to  return. 

The  great  De  Wit,  in  his  Memoirs,  Ratifbon  edit.  p.  77, 
aflerts,  *  That  the  navigation,  the  fifhery,  the  trade  and  ma- 

*  nufa&ures,  which  are  the  four  pillars  of  the  ftate,  fhould 

*  not  be  weakened  or  encumbered  by  any  taxes  ;  for  it  is  they 

*  that  give  fubfiftence  to  the  moft  part  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
4  which  draw  in  all  forts  of  ftrangers,  unlefs  the  neceffity  was 

*  fo  great  that  the  country  was  threatened  with  an  intire  de- 

*  ftru&ion ;  and  thefe  fundamentals  fhould  be  attacked,  up- 
‘  on  the  hopes  that  thefe  taxes  would  not  laft  long  ;  at  leaft, 

*  hafte  fhould  be  made,  as  foon  as  the  ftorm  was  over,  to  take 
4  them  off.  Again,  this  diftinftion  fhould  be  made,  that  ma- 
4  nufaCtures  fhould  not,  nor  cannot,  be  taxed  at  all,  becaufe 
4  they  are  not  fixed  to  the  country,  and  we  muft  fetch  from 
4  foreign  countries  the  fluffs  and  materials  to  work  them  up.’ 
Eighthly,  High  duties  fend  away  our  fpecie. 

Britain,  having  no  mines  of  gold  or  filver,  has  no  means  of 
getting  or  preferving  it’s  treafure  but  by  foreign  trade.  As 
cuftoms  confine  our  trade  to  mere  importation  for  our  own 
neceffaries  or  vanities,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  ruin  our  ma¬ 
nufactures,  what  we  want  in  exports  to  ballance  the  imports, 
muft  be  paid  in  fpecie,  making  the  ballance  of  trade  every 
year  more  and  more  againft  us ;  for  as  we  raife  the  prices  of 
our  goods  fo  high  by  t.ixes  that  foreigners  will  not  take  them, 
and  yet  continue  to  import  their  fuperfluities,  which  we  now 
chiefly,  and  in  time  muft  intirely,  pay  for  with  our  gold  and 
filver,  as  appears  by  the  bills  of  entry,  in  every  week,  we  are 
beginning  to  do  ;  and  our  high  duties  encouraging  fmugglers, 
who  have  feldom  a  fettled  habitation,  or  any  flock  of  our 
manufaflures  by  them,  they  carry  out  no  inconfiderable  quan¬ 
tities  of  fpecie  to  purchafe  their  cargoes.  Such  large  draughts 
make  our  mint  lie  almoft  idle:  we  find  our  money  difappear, 
and  grow  fcarcer  and  fcarcer  every  ye^r,  our  trade  declining, 
and  our  people  flarve. 

I  he  bonding  ot  duties  being  the  apparent  confequence  ofhigh 
cuftoms,  we  have  judged  it  no  way  improper,  under  this  ar¬ 
ticle,  gradually  to  lay  open  fuch  fentiments,  as,  we  humbly 
apprehend,  mav  have  a  tendency  to  prevent  the  neceffity  of 
a  praClice,  which,  we  experimentally  know,  has  proved  ruin¬ 
ous  to  numbers  of  our  eminent  traders,  and  their  fureties.  And 
praClices  which  have  fuch  fatal  effe&s,  with  refpea  to  indi¬ 
viduals,  cannot  be  compatible  with  the  general  intereft  of 
trade;  which,  we  conceive,  will  appear  from  what  we  have 
faid  on  this  occafion,  and  what  hereafter  we  fhall  fubmit 
to  coniideration,  in  fuch  parts  of  this  work  as  have  a  con¬ 
nection  with  the  like  point. 

BOOK,  a  work  of  genius,  wit,  or  learning,  compofed  for  the 
advantage  of  the  public,  or  fometimes  only  for  pleafure  or 
curiofity. 

Books  are  printed  by  the  printers,  bound  by  the  bookbinders, 
and  fold  by  the  bookfellers,  either  wholefale  or  retail,  bound 
or  in  fherts.  We  fpeak  elfewhere  of  thefe  three  profeffions, 
and  of  their  art  and  trade. 

Vox..  1. 
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0,l’'rs  in  rnsnufcript.  Among 

or  ctrch  l“d?  f^T*  '"'t  S1 "  »*  ^ 
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in  duodecimo,  or  twelves,  tec.  which’ is” ’bT unde  iT'rf  °f 
the  manner  of  folding  the  Iheets,  and  the  noth  'o“ 
or  of  pages,  which  each  fheet  contains.  ’ 

B°nor  ;iShfV  a  bu  °k  Which  is  nei£her  b0utld>  n°r  Hitched* 
nor  folded.  The  authors,  printers,  and  bookfellers  in  France 

who  obtain  privileges  or  licences  for  the  printing  and  vending 

of  books,  are,  according  to  the  public  edicts  and  declara! 

tions  for  thatpurpofe  obliged  10  deliver  eight  books,  or  copies, 

to  ffie  fyndical  cnamber ;  but  it  is  fufficient  that  the  books  be 

in  Iheets .  they  are  not  obliged  to  deliver  them  bound. 

A  Book  Bound,  ,s  a  book  which,  after  it  has  been  beat,  fewed, 

?ni7V%Terud  With  Pjfte-board^  «d  thefe  again  with 
fome  ffirt  of  leather,  or  other  fluff.  See  Binding? 

Books  Prohibited,  arc  fuch,  the  printing  and  felling  of  which 
are  forbid  by  the  laws  and  ordonnances  of  France.  Under  this 
head  are  comprehended  in  that  kingdom  all  books  againft  re- 
Jigion,  morality,  and  the  ftate  ;  and  even  books  printed  with¬ 
out  privilege  or  licence,  without  the  name  or  mark  of  the 
printer  and  bookfeller,  and  in  which  the  name  of  the  place 
where  they  were  printed  is  not  mentioned. 

There  ,s  hardly  any  trade  In  France  which  is  more  free  than 
that  of  book  felling.  This  liberty  of  the  book-trade  confifts 
chiefly  in  a  double  exemption  ;  the  one  from  all  duties  of  im¬ 
portation  and  exportation  out  of  the  kingdom,  or  any  other 
tax  or  importation  within  the  kingdom  ;  the  other  from  all 
vihtation,  or  Jearch,  except  thofe  of  the  fyndic  and  affiftants 
of  the  bookfeller  s  company ;  which  fearch  is,  neverthelefs, 
not  made  at  the  cuftom-houfe,  or  offices  belonging  to  it,  but 
in  the  company’s  fyndical  chamber,  or  hall. 

This  double  exemption  is  very  ancient,  and  was  granted  and 
confirmed  by  the  kings  of  France,  in  behalf  of  a  trade  which 
is  fo  ufeful  to  religion,  the  ftate,  and  literature. 

The  declaration  of  Lewis  XII,  given  at  Blois  the  oth  of 
ApnJ,  1513,  which  has  ferved  as  a  ground  work,  or  model, 
to  that  great  number  of  declarations,  edids,  decrees  of  the 
council,  and  of  the  parliament,  which  have  been  publifhed 
under  the  following  reigns,  ’till  this  time,  orders.  That  all 
books,  either  in  Latin  or  in  French,  bound  or  not  bound, 
Ihallbe  free  from  all  tolls  and  inland  duties,  whitherfoever 
they  be  carried  by  land  or  by  water,  within  the  kingdom,  or 

rUuVa  lt»Lw‘thout  Pay*ng  any  tax,  impofition,  or  any  other 
lubiidy  whatfoever. 

The  declaration  of  Henry  II,  dated  the  27th  of  June,  ieer, 
forbids  the  opening  of  the  bales  of  books,  except  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  the  fyndics  and  affiftants. 

Thefe  two  declarations  concerning  the  exempting  books  from 
all  taxes,  and  from  all  vifitations  except  thofe  of  the  fyndical 
chamber,  have  been  fince  confirmed  by  all  the  fucceffors  of 
Lewis  XII.  and  Henry  II ;  the  former  in  1543,  by  Francis  I. 
and,  in  1547,  by  Henry  II,  and  afterwards  both  together, 
by  Charles  IX,  in  1560;  by  Henry  III,  in  1587  ;  by  Henry 
f  ’  *n  *595  5  by  ^ew*s  XIII,  in  1630;  and  finally  by 
Lewis  XIV,  by  feveral  decrees  and  declarations  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  ;  the  moft  confiderable  of  which  are  the  decrees  of  De¬ 
cember  1651,  and  of  the  18th  of  Auguft  1699,  and  the  de¬ 
claration  of  the  iithof  September  1703. 

The  vifitors,  or  fearchers,  of  the  cuftom-houfe  of  Paris  do 
indeed  open  the  bales  and  chefts  in  which  the  books  are  pack¬ 
ed  up,  in  order  to  fee  if  there  be  not  any  other  merchandizes 
concealed  among  them,  but  they  do  not  examine  the  books, 
which  are  fent  to  the  fyndical  chamber. 

The  licentioufnefs  of  authors,  and  of  printers  and  bookfellers, 
the  former  of  whom  may  make  an  ill  ufe  of  their  genius  by 
compofing,  and  the  latter  of  their  profeffion,  by  printing  and 
difperfing  among  the  public  fuch  books  as  may  be  dangerous 
to  religion,  good  morals,  or  the  ftate,  have  been  the  occafion 
that  at  all  times  fome  precautions  have  been  taken,  in  order 
to  prevent,  or  put  a  flop  to,  fuch  an  abufe. 

Before  the  invention  of  printing,  the  univerfity  of  Paris  was 
alone  charged  with  that  care,  with  regard  to  thofe  books 
which  were  expofed  to  fale  in  that  city  by  the  bookfellers,  who 
were  then  abfolutely  fubje£tto  that  body,  and  could  not  publifti 
any  book  for  fale  before  they  had  communicated  it  to  the  cen- 
fors  of  books  appointed  by  the  univerfity,  to  be  by  them  either 
approved  or  corrected. 

Part  of  this  right  of  infpe£lion  over  books,  as  far,  at  leaft,  as 
it  relates  to  thofe  of  divinity,  or  which  treat  of  any  religious 
fubjed,  is  ftill  enjoyed  by  the  univerfity,  and  no  fuch  books 
can  be  printed  without  the  approbation  of  fome  of  the  doc¬ 
tors. 

But,  the  better  to  prevent  the  printing  and  vending  of  fuch 
books  of  all  forts  as  are  any  way  obnoxious,  the  government 
has  impofed  the  neceffity  of  obtaining  a  privilege  under  the 
great  feal,  or  a  licence  from  the  officers  of  the  police,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  quality  of  the  impreffions  ;  bcfides  which,  they  are 
alfo  obliged  to  annex  to  the  books  the  names  of  the  authors, 
bookfellers,  and  printers,  with  their  marks,  as  alfo  the  name 
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of  the  place  where  the  books  are  printed without  all  which  _ 
particulars,  a  book  is  reckoned  contraband,  and  liable  to  be 
"i'cized,  and  the  bookfcllers  and  printers  to  be  fined  or  even 
more  feverely  punifhed.  if  the  cafe  requires  it. 

We  fh ill  not,  in  this  place,  ('peak  of  the  (everal  edicfts,  de¬ 
clarations,  and  decrees,  either  of  the  council  or  of  the  par¬ 
liament,  by  which  that  fort  of  policy  was  fettled  for  the  re¬ 
gulation  of  the  book- trade  in  France,  becaufe  we  give  a  par¬ 
ticular  account  thereof  in  two  other  articles  of  this  Dictionary. 

See  the  article  Books e ller.  .  _ 

As  all  thefe  regulations  could  relate  only  to 'books  printed 
within  the  kingdom,  and  that  books  imported  from  abroad, 
and  efpecially  from  a  neighbouring  ftate  (Holland)  equally  fa¬ 
mous  both  for  the  ability  and  licentioufnefs  of  it  s  printers, 
might  contain  a  venom  more  dangerous  ftill,  they  have  taken 
in  France  feveral  precautions  againft  it ;  either  to  prevent  the 
importation  of  books  which  are  there  efteemed  injurious  to  the 
llate,  or  of  counterfeited  books,  that  is  to  fay,  of  books 
printed  in  France,  and  reprinted  abroad,  or  to  difeover  and 
find  them  out  when  they  have  been  imported  by  Health,  de¬ 
ceiving  the  vigilance  of  the  infpeefors. 

To  prevent  the  importation  of  dangerous  or  counterfeited 
books,  Lewis  XIV.  has,  by  a  decree  of  the  council,  given 
the  nth  of  June,  1710,  regulated  and  fpec  fied  the  towns  by 
which  alone  all  books  and  pamphlets  imported  from  foreign 
countries  may  be  entered  into  the  kingdom. 

There  are  ten  of  thefe  towns,  namely,  Paris.  Roan,  Nantz, 
Bcurdeaux,  Marfeiiles,  Lyons,  Strafburgh,  Metz,  Rheims, 
and  Amiens ;  to  which  Lifle  has  fince  been  added,  by  a  de¬ 
cree  of  the  council,  given  the  1 8th  of  December,  \  jlj-,  for 
books  and  pamphlets  coming  from  foreign  countries,  through 
French-Flanders. 

In  each  of  thefe  eleven  cities  there  is  a  chamber  eftablifhed, 
where  the  books  are  firft  to  be  depofited,  to  be  afterwards 
vifited  by  the  fyndics  of  the  company  of  bookfcllers,  or  by 
two  bookfellers  appointed  for  that,  purpofe,  in  thole  towns 
where  there  are  no  fyndics.  Laftly,  the  fyndics,  orappointed 
bookfellers,  are  obliged  to  draw  up  an  exaft  catalogue  of  all 
the  books  that  are  biought  into,  and  viiited  in,  their  cham¬ 
ber,  and  to  fend  every  week  an  attefted  copy  thereof  to  the 
chancellor,  that  he  may,  according  to  the  orders  he  {hall  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  king,  regulate  all  that  concerns  the  fuppreff- 
ing,  feizing,  permitting,  felling,  and  vending  of  all  the  (aid 
books. 

This  decree,  relating  to  the  importation  of  books  into  the 
kingdom  of  France,  was  the  next  year  followed  by  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  fame  king,  given  at  Fontainebleau  the  5th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  17  1 1,  containing  a  regulation  of  what  is  to  be  ob~ 
ferved  in  the  fale  of  books  within  the  city  of  Paris. 

By  this  declaration,  which  was  explained  by  a  fubfequent  one, 
given  in  November  the  fame  year,  it  is  ordered,  in  nine  ar¬ 
ticles, 

1.  That,  according  to  the  regulations  made  in  the  year  1686, 
relating  to  the  trade  of  books,  none  but  bookfellers  and  prin¬ 
ters  fhall  have  liberty  to  carry  on  that  trade ;  with  leave,  how¬ 
ever,  to  all  private  perfons  to  difpofe  of  their  books,  libraries, 
and  cabinets,  but  riot  before  having  been  examined  by  the 
fyndics  and  affiftants  of  the  bookfeller’s  company,  and  having 
firft  obtained  leave  of  the  lieutenant-civil,  and  of  the  lieu¬ 
tenant-general  of  the  police.. 

2.  I  hat  the  bookfellers  and  printers  who  {hall  have  bought  a 
libraiy,  or  cabinet  of  books,  in  company,  fhall  caufe  the 
books  to  be  carried  into  the  fyndical  chamber,  the  books  be¬ 
ing  firft  examined,  in  order  to  proceed  there,  in  the  prefence 
of  the  fyndic  and  aftiftants,  to  the  dividing  among  them  fuch 
bocks,  the  fale  of  which  is  not  prohibited  ;  for  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  which  they  have  but  eight  days  time  allowed  them  ; 
during  which  they  are  not  allowed  to  fell  one  fingle  book, 
under  any  pretence  whatfoever. 

3.  The  books  thus  bought  in  company  fhall  not,  before  they 
are  fhared,  be  carried  any  where  but  to  the  fyndical  chamber ; 
nor,  after  they  are  fhared,  any  where  but  into  the  (hops  of 
the  bookfcllers  and  printers  who  bought  them,  and  to  whofe 
fhare  they  fell,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  books,  and 
a  fine  of  1500  livres. 

4.  If  libraries,  or  cabinets  of  books,  be  bought  by  one  printer 
or  bookfeller  only,  he  fhall  have  liberty  to  carry  them  to  his 
houfe  to  fell  them  in  his  fhop,  but  not  any  where  elfe,  after 
they  fhall  have  been  viiited,  without  difplacing  them,  at  the 
place  of  fale. 

5.  That  no  perfon  (hall  have  liberty  to  let  out  any  place  to 
put  books  into,  but  after  obtaining  permiflion  from  the  lieu¬ 
tenant-general  of  the  police,  under  the  penalty  of  a  fine  of 
500  livres. 

°.  ^.'lac  110  bookfeller  nor  printer  fhall  have  a  warehoufe  out 
01  his  dwelling- houfe,  unlefs  he  makes  a  declaration  of  it  to 
the  fyndics  and  affiftants,  which  fhall  be  entered  into  a  par¬ 
ties  ar  regift c-i  kept  for  that  purpofe,  under  the  penalty  of 
01  cuing  all  the  books  that  fhall  be  found  in  fuch  a  ware- 
houfe,  and  a  fine  of  1500  livres  :  and  no  private  perfon  fhall 
■let  out  to  hire  fuch  places,  but  by  a  leafe  made  before  a  no¬ 
tary,  and  after  the  abovememioned  declaration  fhall  have 
been  regiftcred,  under  the  Fame  penalty  of  a  firne  of  iSoo 
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7.  That,,  at  the  time  of  taking  off  the  feals,  the  books  either 
prohibited  or  printed  without  licence,  fliall  be  fet  apart  by  the 
commiffary  who  put  on  the  feals,  to  be  carried,  after  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  them  fhall  have  been  made,  into  the  fyndical  charn- 
be'r,  and  delivered  to  the  fyndic  and  affiftants,  upon  their  re¬ 
ceipt  written  ar  the  bottom  of  the  catalogue. 

8.  That,  in  cafe  there  be  a  fale  of  b  oks,  to  which  the  feal 
was  not  fet,  the  fyndic  and  affiftants  fhall  be  called  to  vifit 
them,  and  the  books  prohibited,  or  printed  without  licence, 
fhall  be  feparated  from  the  reft,  and  lent  to  the  fyndical  cham¬ 
ber,  as  abovei 

9.  Finally,  it  is  ordered,  that  no  printer  or  bookfeller  fliall 
appraife  any  books,  unlefs  a  certificate  be  firft  produced  t>f 
their  having  been  duly  vifited,  under  the  penalty  of  a  fine  of 
coo  livres,  and  being  interdufted  for  fix  months. 

With  regard  to  the  fecond  declaration,  defigned  to  explain 
the  former,  it  is  thereby  ordered,  that  the  formalities  corr.- 
matffed  by  the  firft,  concerning  the  vihting  and  felling  of 
libraries,  or  cabinets  of  books,  fhall  take  place  only  in  cafes 
of  voluntary  or  foiced  (ales,  but  not  in  cafes  of  legacies,  gifts, 
or  prefents  of  fuch  libraries  or  cabinets  of  books. 

Remarks. 

To  urge  a  word  in  favour  of  letters  and  ufeful  Lienees,  is  as 
needlels,  at  this  time-of  day,  as  to  declaim  on  the  benefits  of 
rain  and  fun-lhine,  when  naturd  requires  them  for  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  earth:  and,  from  the  hiftory  of  mankind,  fuch 
feems  to  have  been  the  firft  rudenefs  and  fiarbaril'm  of  the  hu¬ 
man  fpecies,  that  the  mind  of  man  would  have  continued  as 
wild  and  barren  as  the  earth,  without  culture  by  art  and  in¬ 
genuity. 

Books  being  the  only  means  whereby  knowlege  of  every  kind 
can  be  generally  and  eaiily  conveted,  they  become  eltimable 
in  proportion  to  the  ufeful  matter  they  propagate  :  and,  al¬ 
though  fome  may  abufe  this  power,  yet  fo  tenacious  of  this 
privilege  of  book- printing  have  been  the  warmeft  friends  to. 
the  liberties  of  thefe  kingdoms,  that  they  have  looked  on  it 
as  the  great  palladium  of  our  civil  and  religious  rights,  and 
have  therefore  zealoufly  contended  for  it’s  prefervation. 

If  then  a  privilege  of  this  nature  be  efteemed  fo  dear  to  this 
nation,  fhould  not  all  due  encouragement  be  given  by  the  le- 
gillature  to  fupport  and  maintain  it?  Can  any  means  prove 
more  effectual  to  that  end,  than  fecuring  to  every  one,  who 
thus  generoufly  communicates  the  refult  of  his  ftudies  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public,  a  right  and  property  to  the  produ£liqns 
of  his  own  labours  ?  However  reafon%ble  this  is,  yet  it  feems 
extraordinary,  methinks,  that  authors  fhould  be  the  oqly 
people  in  the  kingdom  whofe  property  is  notjuftly  and  fafyly 
eftablifhed. 

Remarks. 

As  this  point  is  put  in  a  judicious,  and,  in  my  humble  judg¬ 
ment,  an  unanfwerable  light,  by  a  very  learned  gentleman, 
who  has  obli  red  the  world  with  fome  of  the  moft  admirable 
performances  which  this  age  has  produced,  I  am  highly  fen- 
fible  that  giving  the  reader  his  fentiments  will  be  far  more  ac¬ 
ceptable  than  any  thing  that  can  come  from  me;  and  there¬ 
fore  I  fhall  crave  that  learned  author’s  permiffion  to  reprint 
his  Letter  to  a  member  of  parliament,  concerning  literary 
property,  at  large',  left  it’s  ftrcn.th  and  elegancy  lhould  be 
loft,  by  being  in  the  leaf!  curtailed. 

S  I  R-, 

‘  It  feemetb,  to  me,  an  odd  circumftance,  that,  amidft  the 
jufteft  and  fafeft  eftablifhment  of  property,  which  the  beft 
form  of  government  is  capable  of  procuring,  there  fhould  yet 
be  one  fpecies  of  it  belonging  to  an  order  of  men,  who  have 
been  generally  efteemed  the  greateft  ornament,  and,  certain¬ 
ly,  are  not  the  leaft  fupport  of  civil  policy,  to  which  little  or 
no  regard  hath  been  hitherto  paid.  I  mean,  the  right  of 
property  in  authors  to  their  works.  And  furely,  if  there  be 
degrees  of  right,  that  of  authors  feemeth  to  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  over  moft  others  ;  their  property  being,  in  the  trueft 
fenfe,  their  own,  as  acquired  by  a  long  and  painful  exercife 
of  that  very  faculty  which  denominateth  us  men  ;  and,  if 
there  be  degrees  of  fecurity  for  it’s  enjoyment,  here  again 
they  appear  to  have  the  faireft  claim,  as  fortune  hath  been 
long  in  confederacy  with  ignorance,  to  flop  up  their  way  to 
every  other  kind  of  acquifition. 

Hiftory,  indeed,  informeth  us,  that  there  was  a  time  when 
men  in  public  ftations  thought  it  the  duty  of  their  office  to 
encourage  letters:  and  when  thofe  rewards,  which  the  wif- 
dom  of  the  legiflature  had  eftablifhed  for  the  learned  in  that 
profeffion  deemed  more  immediately  ufeful  to  fociety,  were 
carefully  diftributed  amongft  the  moft  def.  rving.  While  this 
fyftem  lafted,  authors  had  the  lets  occafion  to  be  anxious  about 
literary  property:  which  was,  perhaps,  the  reafon  why  the 
fettlement  of  it  was  io  long  negledfed,  that  at  length  it  be¬ 
came  a  queftion,  whether  they  had  any  property  at  all. 

But  this  fond  regard  to  learning  being  only  an  indulgence  to 
it’s  infant  age  :  a  favour,  which,  in  thefe  happy  times  of  it’s 
maturity,  many  reafons  of  flare  have  induced  the  public  wif- 
dom  to  withdraw  ;  letters  are  now  left,  like  virtue,  to  be  their 
own  reward.  We  pnay  furely  then  be  permitted  to  expecl 
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that  To  {lender  a  pittance  fhould,  at  lead,  be  well  fecured  frorh 
rapine  and  depredation. 

Yet  To  great  is  the  vulgar  prejudice  again  ft  an  author’s  pro¬ 
perty,  that  when,  at  any  tune,  attempts  have  been  made 
to  fupport  it,  againd  the  mod  flagrant  adts  of  robbery  and 
injudice,  it  was  never  thought  prudent  to  demand  the  public 
protection  as  a  right,  but  to  fupplicate  it  as  a  grace:  and  this 
too,  in  order  to  engage  a  favourable  attention,  conveyed  un¬ 
der  every  indnuating circumdance  of  addrefs;  fuch  as  promo¬ 
ting  the  paper  manufactory  at  home,  or  augmenting  the  reve¬ 
nue  by  that  which  is  imported  from  abroad. 

The  grounds  of  this  prejudice  are  various.  It  hath  been 
partly  owing  to  the  complaints  of  unfuccefsful  writers  againft 
bookfellers,  for  not  bringing  their  works  to  a  fecond  edition  ; 
and  partly  to  the  complaints  of  little  readers  againd  fuccefsful 
ones,  for  a  contrary  caufe  ;  when,  to  the  great  damage  of 
the  purchafers  of  thefird  edition,  they  have  fraudulently  im¬ 
proved  a  fecond.  For  the  proprietor  profeffing  to  fell  only 
his  paper  and  print,  and  not  the  dodtrine  conveyed  by  it,  the 
purebafer,  who  has  nothing  elfe  for  his  money,  never  reckons 
(and  often  with  good  reafon)  his  improvement  for  anv  thing. 
So  that,  when  a  fecond  edition  lefl'eneth  the  price  cf  the  fird, 
he  very  naturally,  thinks  himfelf  tricked  of  his  money. 

Another  ground  of  prejudice  is,  the  unfair  advantage  made 
of  the  author’s  property  by  bookfellers  :  which,  if  true,  would 
bejud  as  good  a  reafon  for  refuting  him  the  public  protection, 
as  it  would  be  to  turn  all  thofeedates  upon  the  common  which 
one  of  your  Peter. Walters  has  outatnurfe.  For  why  fliould 
it  be  expected  of  an  author,  and  of  no  one  elfe,  to  become 
fage  before  he  be  intruded  with  his  own  ?  Let  him  but  fhare 
in  the  common  fecurity,  and  he  will  foon  learn  the  value  of 
property,  and  how  to  ufe  it  like  his  neighbours.  As  it  is, 
we  need  not  wonder  he  fhould  be  difpofed  to  part  with  that, 
for  little,  which  he  is  unable  to  preferve  but  at  great  hazard 
and  expence. 

A  third  ground  of  prejudice  is  the  odious  found  of  the  word 
monopoly.  But  this  is  taking  the  thing  in  quedion  for  grant¬ 
ed,  viz.  that  an  author  hath  no  right  of  property:  for  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  is  an  exclufive  privilege  by  grant  of  doing  that  which 
all  men  have  a  claim  to  do;  not  an  exclufive  right  by  nature 
of  enjoying  what  no  one  elfe  has  a  claim  to.  So  that,  to  make 
this  a  monopoly,  is  making  a  proprietor  and  a  monopolid 
the  fame. 

A  fourth  ground  of  prejudice  is  the  favourite  found  of  liberty, 
in  thefe  times  commonly  ufed  for  licentioufnefs ;  and  appa¬ 
rently  fo  on  this  occafion.  For  liberty  dgnifies  the  power  of 
doing  what  one  will  with  one’s  own  ;  which  is  the  right  we 
here  contend  for:  and  licentioufnefs  the  doing  what  we  will 
with  another  man’s  ;  which  is  the  wrong  we  feek  to  redrefs. 
So  that,  as  fure  as  licentioufnefs  dedroys  liberty,  fo  certain  is 
it  that  the  production  of  the  right  in  quedion  adds  drength  and 
vigour  to  it. 

But  it  is  not  my  defign  to  defend  the  ufe  men  make  of  pro¬ 
perty,  but  to  vindicate  the  right  they  have  in  it.  I  fhall  there¬ 
fore  go  to  the  bottom  of  them  ;  and,  as  they  all  fupport  them- 
felves  on  the  falfe  logic  here  detedted,  the  taking  the  thing 
in  quedion  for  granted,  I  fhall  fhew,  that  an  author  has  an 
undoubted  right  of  property  in  his  works. 

Things  fufceptible  of  property  mud  have  thefe  two  effential 
conditions,  that  they  be  ufeful  to  mankind,  and  that  they  be 
capable  of  having  their  poffeffion  afeertained.  Without  the 
firft,  fociety  will  not  be  obliged  to  take  the  right  under  it’s 
protection ;  and,  without  the  fecond,  it  will  never  venture 
upon  the  trouble. 

Of  thefe,  fome  are  moveable,  as  goods  ;  fome  immoveable, 
as  lands :  and  they  become  property  either  by  fird  occupancy, 
or  by  improvement. 

Of  moveables,  fome  are  things  natural;  others,  things  arti¬ 
ficial.  Property  in  the  fird  is  gained  by  occupancy;  in  the 
latter,  by  improvement. 

Moveable  property,  arifing  from  improvement,  is  of  two 
forts;  the  product  of  the  hand,  and  of  the  mind;  as  an 
uteniil  made;  a  book  compofed.  For  that  the  produdt  of  the 
rnind  is  as  well  capable  of  becoming  property  as  that  of  the 
hand,  is  evident  from  hence,  that  it  hath  in  it  thofe  two  ef¬ 
fential  conditions,  which,  by  the  allowance  of  all  writers  of 
laws,  make  things  fufceptible  of  property  ;  namely,  common 
utility,  and  a  capacity  ot  having  it’s  podeffion  afeertained. 
Both  thefe  forts  of  things*  therefore,  being  capable  of  pro¬ 
perty,  we  are  next  to  confider,  as  they  are  fo  different  in 
their  natures,  whether  there  be  not  as  great  a  difference  in 
the  extenfion  of  their  rights. 

Jn  the  fird  cafe,  then,  it  is  agreed,  that  property  in  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  hand,  as  in  an  utenfil,  is  confined  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  thing  made  ;  which,  if  the  proprietor  thinks  not  fit 
to  hide,  others  may  make  the  like  in  imitation  of  it;  and 
thereby  acquire  the  lame  property  in  their  manual  work, 
which  he  hath  done  in  his. 

But,  in  the  other  cafe  of  property  in  the  product  of  the 
mind,  as  in  a  book  compofed,  it  is  not  confined  to  the  ori¬ 
ginal  MS.  but  extends  to  the  doefrine  contained  in  it:  which 
is,  indeed,  the  true  and  peculiar  property  in  a  book.  The 
necefiary  con'feque  ce  of  which  is,  that  the  owner  hath  an 
exclufive  r  ght  of  tranferibing  or  printing  it  for  gain  or  profit. 
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This  difference,  in  thefe  two  forts  or  property,  arifes  from 
an  equai  d  derence  in  the  things:  as  will  appear,  by  con - 
lidering  the  diffeient  nature  of  the  works,  and  the  different 
views  of  tile  operators. 

With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  work:  an  utenfil  ;  and  a 
book  only  coi  fidcied  as  a  compofition  or  paper,  and  .nlc 
drawn  out  m  artificial  cheradters,  are  both  woiks  of  the 
hand;  and,  as  Inch,  the  property  is  confined  to  the  indivi¬ 
dual  thing.  But  a  book,  confidered  merely  in  this  liuhr,  is 
coniidered  inadequately  and  unjuftly.  ;  the  complete  idea*  of 
a  book  being  fuch  a  compofition  as  is  here  fpoken  of,  tooe- 
ther  with  a  dodtrine  contained.  But  under  this  idea  it  (fumes 
another  nature,  and  becomes  a  work  of  the  mind.  We  have 
proved  a  work  of  the  mind  to  be  fufceptible  of  property,  like 
that  of  the  hand.  Now  if  the  property/in  a  b.-ok,  be  con¬ 
fined  to  the  individual  volume,  here  is  a  wo;k  of  the  mind 
executed  without  any  property  annexed  :  the  property  in  the 
individual  volume  arifing  from  it’s  being  merely  the  work 
of  the  hand.  A  doctrine  abfurd  in  (peculation,  as  it  is 
making  manual  and  mental  operation  one  and  the  fame, 
which  are  two  diftindt  and  different  things  :  and  unjuft  in 
pradlice,  as  it  depriveth  the  owner  of  a  right  annexed  by 
nature  to  his  labour.  Again,  in  the  utenfil  made,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  expence  is  in  the  materials  employed  ;  which,  whoever 
furnifheth,  reafonably  acquires  a  property  in  the  thing  made, 
though  made  by  imitation.  On  the  con.rary,  in  a  book  com¬ 
pofed,  the  principal  expence  is  in  the  form  given  :  which  a3 
the  original  maker  only  can  fupply,  it  is  but  reafonable  how 
great  foever  the  copies  or  his  works  may  be  multiplied,  that 
they  be  mulfplied  to  his  own  exclufive  profit. 

Let  us  next  confider  it,  with  regard  to  the  different  views  of 
the  operators.  He  who  makes  an  utenfil,  in  imitation  of 
another  he  fees  made,  mull:  necefiarily  work  with  the  fame 
ideas  the  original  operator  had,  and  fo  fit’y  acquires  a  pro¬ 
perty  in  the  work  of  his  own  hands  But  the  molt  learned 
book  in  the  world  may  be  copied  by  one  who  hath  no  ideas 
at  all.  What  pret  nee,  then,  hath  fuch  a  one  to  property, 
in  a  work  of  the  mind,  who  hath  employed  in  copying  it, 
only  the  labour  of  the  hand  ?  And  which  tends  but  to  make 
his  theft  the  more  impudent,  as  he  fteals  what  lie  doth  not 
underftand.  Again,  in  an  utenfil  made,  the  framer  of  it 
hath  plainly  no  regard  to  any  one’s  benefit  but  his  own  :  and 
he  muff  finifh  it  before  it  can  be  fitted  for  his  ufe.  His  end, 
then,  being  obtained  in  that  individual  piece  of  work,  it  is 
but  reafonable  his  property  fhould  there  terminate.  In  a 
mental  work,  the  thing  turns  the  other  way.  Here  the  con¬ 
triver  may  himfelf  enjoy  all  the  fruits  of  his  difioveries  with¬ 
out  drawing  them  out,  fcholaflically,  in  form.  hen  he 
doth  this,  it  is  but  candid  to  fuppole  that  it  is  done,  for  the 
benefit  of  others.  Can  any  thing,  therefore,  be  more  juft, 
than  that  he  fhould  be  owned  and  protedted  ih  a  property, 
which  he  hath  not  merely  acquired  to  himfelf,  but  which  is 
generoufly  objective  to  the  benefit  of  others  ? 

In  a  word,  to  infift  once  again  upon  what  hath  been  find. — • 
If  an  author  have  only  a  property  in  his  individual  manu¬ 
script,  he  hath,  truly  fpeaking,  no  property  in  his  book  at 
all;  that  is,  as  his  book  is  a  work  of  the  mind;  which,  in 
this  cafe,  ftill  lies  in  common.  The  confequence  is,  (as  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  explanation  of  property  given  above)  that  no 
property  arifeth  from  a  thing  fufceptible  of  property:  nay, 
which  is  ftill  more  abfurd,  from  a  thing  actually  become  pro¬ 
perty  ;  as  being  attended  with  all' thofe  eftlntu  l  conditions 
from  whence  property  arifeth.  To  deny  an  author,  there¬ 
fore,  or  his  afilgns,  an  exclufive  privilege  to  print  and  vend 
his  own  work,  feemeth  to  be  a  violation  of  one  of  the  molt 
fundamental  rights  of  civil  fociety. 

But  here  let  it  be  obferved,  that,  in  our  divifion  of  artificial 
moveables,  into  the  two  forts,  of  manual  and  mental,  we 
purpofely  omitted  a  third,  of  a  complicated  nature,  which 
holds  of  both  the  other  in  common;  as  referving  it  for  this 
place,  to  fupport  and  illuftrate  what  hath  been  faid  above  of 
the  two  more  fimple  kinds  :  and  that  is,  of  mechanic  en¬ 
gines.  Now,  thefe  partaking  fo  effentially  of  the  nature  of 
manual  works,  the  maker  hath  no  perfedt  right  of  property- 
in  the  invention.  For  like  a  common  utenfil,  it  mull  be 
finifhed  before  it  can  be  of  ufe  to  himfelf ;  like  that,  it’s  ma¬ 
terials  are  it’s  principal  expence  ;  and,  like  that,  a  fuccefsful 
imitator  muft  work  with  the  ideas  of  the  firft  inventor  :  which 
are  all  reafons  why  the  property  fhould  terminate  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual  machine.  Yet  becaufe  the  operation  of  the  mind  is 
fo  intimately  concerned  in  the  conftrudtion  of  thefe  workc, 
their  powers  being  effedted  and  regulated  by  the  right  appli¬ 
cation  of  geometric  fcience,  all  fia  es  ha-.e  concurred  m  giv¬ 
ing  the  inventors  of  them  a  licence  of  monopoly,  for  a  term 
of  years,  as  on  a  claim  of  right.  Now  the  reafon  of  this, 
we  fay,  can  be  explained  only  on  the  principles  here  ad¬ 
vanced,  that  the  conftrudtor  of  a  piece  of  meebanifm  hath  his 
property  confined  to  the  individual  thing  made;  and  the 
compofer  of  a  fcholaftic  work  hath  his  extended  to  the  ideal 
difeourfe  itfelf.  And  a  mathematical  machine  holding  of  the 
nature  of  both,  but  more  effentially  of  the  former,  there  was 
no  way  of  adjufiing  and  fatisfying  an  imperfect  right  but  by 
fuch  a  grant  as  is  here  mentioned. 

But  it  is  no  unfrequent  pradtice  for  the  cla'tmnts  of  a  p*r- 
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fefl  right  to  apply  to  the  magtftrate,  or  leg.llature,  for  the 
better  fecurity  of  an  acquired  property,  in  the  fame  manner 
that  claimants  of  an  impeded*  right  do,  to  acquire  property  ; 
fometimes,  to  the  one  for  a  licence;  and  fometimes,  to  the 
other  for  an  adl  of  parliament.  Yet  from  thence  to  con¬ 
clude,  that  the  claimants  of  a  perfect  right  have,  by  fuch 
application,  waved,  or  given  up,  their  claim  j  or  that  the 
magiftrate  or  legiflature  have,  by  their  licences  or  acts  or 
exclufive  privilege  for  a  certain  time,  either  abridged  or  fu- 
perfeded  that  claim,  appears  to  me  the  higheft  abfurdity; 
as  it  will,  1  am  perfuaded,  to  others,  on  reflecting  upon  t  e 
plain  and  obvious  reafons  why  the  petitioners  feek  this  ad  i 
tional  fecurity,  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  natural  right;  and 
■why  the  magiftrate  and  legiflature  grant  it  only  for  a  certain 


term  of  years.  •*  <* 

In  the  common  adminiftration  of  juftice,  the  way  in  ule, 
to  reftrain  the  invafion  of  property,  is  to  oblige  the  offender 
to  repair  the  damages  fuftained.  Now  fuch  is  the  n:^ure  ° 
the  property  in  queftion,  that  it  may  be  long  invaded  before 
the  fufferer  can  difcover  the  offender :  fo  that  fuch  a  one  ha¬ 
ving  a  fair  chance  not  to  be  detedfed  ;  and,  if  detected,  a 
certainty  of  refunding  only  what  he  hath  unjuftly  gained  , 
bad  men  will  have  but  too  great  encouragement  to  invade 
their  neighbour’s  property.  Therefore,  to  counteract  this 
Undue  temptation,  it  was  natural  for  fuch  proprietors,  in 
their  own  defence,  to  apply  to  the  ftate  for  additional  and 
accumulative  penalties  againfi  the  invaders  of  their  right#  In 
which,  they  aft  but  as  the  ftate  itfelf  doth  for  the  fecurity  of 
government  in  general ;  when,  for  the  fupport  of  that  natural 
allegiance,  which  all  men  owe  to  the  fociety  under  which  they 
chufe  to  live,  and  whereby  they  are  protected,  it  addeth,  by 
pofitive  laws,  the  additional  fanftion  of  oaths,  and  other 
folemn  engagements.  Now  if  the  ftate,  in  this  cafe,  can 
never  be  fuppofed  to  have  waved  or  fuperfeded  it’s  natural 
claim  to  allegiance,  and  to  reft  it  folely  on  the  oaths  taken, 
or  the  engagements  made;  what  reafon  have  we  to  think 
that  the  fubjedt  in  his  turn,  when  he  applies  to  the  flare 
for  protection,  in  the  inftance  in  queftion,  fhould  give  up 
or  impeach  his  natural  right,  while  his  only  purpofe  is  to  feek 
additional  fecurity  for  the  enjoyment  of  it  ? 

This  leadeth  us  to  our  fecond  queftion,  Why  the  magiftrate 
and  legiflature  reftrain  this  additional  fanction  to  a  certain 
term  of  years?  And  the  reafon  is  evident.  The  petitioners 
neither  require  more,  nor  doth  the  ftate  find,  that  more  is 
needed.  The  great  temptation  to  invade  this  property  be¬ 
ing  while  the  demand  for  it  is  great  and  frequent ;  which  is, 
generally,  on  the  firft  publication  of  a  book,  and  fome  few 
years  afterwards.  While  this  demand  continueth,  the  pro¬ 
prietor  hath  need  of  all  additional  fan&ions,  to  oppofe  to  the 
force  of  the  temptation :  but  when,  in  courfe  of  years,  the 
demand  abateth,  and  with  it  the  temptation,  the  common 
legal  fecurity  of  natural  rights  is  then  fufficient  to  keep  offen¬ 
ders  in  order. 

However,  as  clear  and  undoubted  a  property  as  this  is  by  na¬ 
ture,  and  the  common  principles  of  fociety,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  but  that  the  legiflature  may  abridge,  fufpend,  or  ab¬ 
rogate  it  within  it’s  own  jurifdidlion,  as  it  is  accuftomed  to 
do  with  feveral  other  the  like  rights,  for  the  fake  of  the 
whole.  But  then  it  muft  be  done  by  exprefs  declaration 
and  decree :  implication,  inference,  or  any  mere  law-con- 
fequence,  or  even  a  miftake  of  judgment,  in  the  legiflature, 
going  on  a  fuppofition  that  there  was  no  natural  right  where 
indeed  there  was,  would  be,  fimply,  infufficient  to  abrogate  it. 
And  the  reafon  is  plain,  becaufe  the  believing  a  thing  to  be 
no  natural  right  doth  not  infer  a  judgment,  that  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  it,  as  fuch,  would  be  hurtful  to  the  fociety  ;  which 
judgment  is  the  only  caufe  of  the  legiflature’s  abridging  or 
abrogating  a  natural  right. 

This  was  neceffary  to  premife,  in  order  to  fet  a  cafe  in  it’s 
true  light,  which  hath,  above  all  others,  encouraged  the  in¬ 
vafion  of  property  ;  though  the  adb,  from  whence  it  arifes, 
was  folely  contrived  to  prevent  that  invafion.  I  mean  the 
adt  of  the  eighth  of  queen  Anne;  which  ignorance  and 
knavery  have  concurred  to  reprefent  as  a  reftridtive,  and  not 
accumulative,  law;  and,  confequently,  tofuppofe  it  the  foie 
foundation,  inftead  of  an  additional  fupport,  of  literary  pro¬ 
perty.  It  is  intitled,  An  adt  for  the  encouragement  of  learn¬ 
ing  ;  in  which  an  exclufive  right  of  property,  under  certain 
conditions,  is  fecured,  by  particular  penalties,  to  authors,  and 
bookfellers  claiming  under  them,  for  the  term  of  one  and 
twenty  years. 

Now  in  this  adt,  we  are  fo  far  from  finding  any  declaration 
to  abridge,  fufpend,  or  abrogate  this  natural  right;  (which, 
as  we  fay,  would  be  indeed  fufficient  to  diffolve  it)  or  any 
expreffion  intimating  the  opinion  of  the  legiflature  againft 
its  exiftence  ;  (which,  as  we  fay,  would  not  be  fufficient) 
that,  on  the  contrary,  there  is,  in  the  preamble  of  it,  an  ex 
preftion  plainly  declarative  of  their  opinion,  that  authors  had 
a  right,  prior  to  this  adt ;  and,  towards  the  conclufion,  a 
provifo,  which  leaves  the  queftion  of  the  right,  free  from, 
and  undetermined  by,  what  is,  in  this  ftatute,  enadted  con¬ 


cerning  property. 

The  expreffion  is  this— ‘  Whereas  printers,  bookfellers,  and 
*  other  perfons,  have  of  late  frequently  taken  the  liberty  of 
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*  frinting,  reprinting*  and  publifhing,  or  caufing  to  be  print* 

*  ed,  reprinted,  and  pubiilhed,  booKs,  and  other  writings, 

«  without  the  confent  of  the  autnors  or  proprietors  of  fuch 

*  books  or  writings,  to  their  very  great  detriment,  and  too 

*  often  to  the  ruin  of  them  and  their  families,  &c.’-Now, 
could  the  injured  parties,  here  mentioned,  be  proprietors  of 
that  in  which  they  had  no  property  ?  Or  did  the  legiflature, 
in  a  law  for  the  regulation  of  fo  momentous  a  branch  of 
what  was  deemed  and  claimed  as' property,  ufe  the  terms  of 
the  fubjedt  in  queftion  inaccurately  or  unfitly  ?  If  it  were 
poffible  to  think  fo  of  a  Britilh  legiflature,  the  fuppofition 
would  be  excluded  here;  becaufe,  not  only  the  expreffion, 
but  the  fentiment  neceflanly  luppofes  that  they  ufed  the  word 
proprietors  in  it’s  ftridt  and  exadt  figmfication ;  it  being  a 
reprefentation  of  the  bad  effedts  from  the  liberty  taken  of 
printing  and  reprinting  books,  without  the  eonlent  of  the 
authors,  or  their  affigns. 

The  provifo,  in  the  conclufion,  is  in  thefe  words, — ‘  Pro- 

*  vtded  that  nothing  in  this  adt  contained  fhail  extend,  or 
‘  be  conftrued  to  extend,  either  to  prejudice  or  confirm  any 

*  right  that  the  faid  univerfities,  or  any  of  them,  or  any  per- 
‘  fon  or  perfons  have,  or  claim  to  have,  to  the  printing  or  re- 
«  printing  any  book  or  copy  already  printed,  or  hereafter  to 

*  be  printed.’— Now,  though  it  may  be  ealily  granted,  that 
one  purpofe  of  this  provifo  was  to  leave  undecided  all  claims, 
or  pretences  of  claim,  to  exclufive  printing,  from  patents, 
licences,  &c.  yet  the  large  wording  of  it  appears  to  have  a 
particular  aim  at  obviating  fuch  nnfconftrudtion  of  the  fta¬ 
tute,  as  if  the  additional  temporary  fecurity,  thereby  given, 
either  implied  that  there  was  no  right  of  property  before,  or 
elle  abrogated  what  it  found.  And  the  having  thefe  two 
things  in  it’s  intention,  viz.  the  natural  right,  and  that 
which  is  founded  on  patents,  leems  to  be  the  reafon  of  it’s 
faying  that  it  neither  prejudiced  nor  confirmed  :  it  being  un¬ 
juft  to  prejudice  a  plain  natural  right;  and  inexpedient  to 
confirm  an  unexamined  claim  by  patent.  For  what  the  le¬ 
giflature’s  fenfe  was  of  this  natural  right,  appears  from  what 
hath  been  obferved  of  their  ufe  of  the  word  proprietors,  ia 
the  preamble. 

But  laftly,  in  cafes  where  the  fenfe  of  the  legiflature  is  un¬ 
certain  or  obfeure,  there  the  interpretation  of  the  fupreme 
magiftrates  of  juftice  hath  been  always  deemed  to  have  the 
force  of  a  legal  decifion.  And  this  decifion  hath  been  made 
in  favour  of  property,  on  the  adt  in  queftion.  For,  in  the 
high  court  of  Chancery,  adtions  for  damages  have  been  fuf- 
tained,  where  the  adtion  for  forfeiture  and  penalties,  on  this 
ftatute,  was  not  competent  in  any  other  court :  which  (hews, 
that  that  great  magiftrate  did  not  conftder  this  adt  as  a  re¬ 
ftridtive,  but  as  an  accumulative  law.  It  being  a  rule,  that 
pofitive  corredtory  laws  are  to  be  ftridtly  interpreted.  For,  in 
every  civil  fociety,  experience  (hews,  that  the  fubjedt,  in 
many  cafes,  muft  be  put  under  reftraint  with  regard  to  things 
in  themfelves  lawful,  merely  becaufe  of  the  bad  confequences, 
to  the  public,  by  the  abufe  of  liberty.  But,  in  all  fuch  re¬ 
ftridtive  laws,  right  reafon,  at  the  fame  time,  forbids  thefe 
laws  to  be  extended,  in  the  fmalleft  particular,  beyond  the 
letter  of  the  adt.  To  do  otherwife  would  be  abridging  li¬ 
berty,  without  authority  of  law,  which  is  the  fame  thing 
with  private  violence.  This  plainly  fhews  the  judgment  of 
the  high  court  of  Chancery,  to  be  that  there  was  a  right  of 
property  previous  to  the  ftatute  ;  which  the  ftatute  had  neither 
abrogated  nor  abridged ;  and,  on  that  right,  the  adtion  was 
fuftained,  where  the  adtion  for  forfeiture  and  penalties  was 
not  competent.  For  an  additional  fecurity  of  property, 
made  for  the  benefit,  and  at  the  requeft,  of  the  propnetors, 
can  never  be  deemed  to  exclude  them  from  having  recourfe, 
at  pleafure,  to  that  legal  remedy,  which  on  the  common 
principles  of  a  court  of  equity,  they  had  a  claim  to,  prior  to 
the  grant  of  fuch  additional  fecurity. 

All  this  laid  together,  it  feems  abundantly  evident,  that  no 
right  is  taken  away  by  this  adt,  which  authors,  or  their  af¬ 
figns,  had  before  the  making  of  it.  And  confequently  that 
it  is  no  reftridtive,  but  an  accumulative  law,  brought  in  aid 
of  a  natural  right,  whofe  reality  1  have  here  endeavoured  to 
fupport.’  See  the  articles  Bookseller  and  Copies  of 
Authors. 

Remarks. 

Though  what  this  learned  gentleman  has  urged,  is  more  than 
fufficient  to  fhew  the  juftice  of  a  law  for  the  fecurity  of  lite¬ 
rary  property,  yet  vve  fhail  prefume  to  add  a  word  more,  by 
oblerving  what  effedt  this  would  have  on  particulars,  and  on 
the  public.  With  regard  to  the  former,  it  is  certain,  that, 
while  an  author  or  his  affigns  are  protedted  in  their  property 
from  the  invafion  and  piracy  of  others,  they  can  afford  to  fell 
cheaper  ;  it  being  well  known,  that  the  profits  of  bookfelling 
depend  on  the  numbers  fold,  and  not  on  a  few  ;  and,  the  fewer 
are  fold,  the  dearer  the  books  muft  be  ;  and,  the  more,  the 
cheaper  they  can  be  afforded.  And,  as  to  the  public,  it  is  ap¬ 
parent,  that  the  interefis  of  fociety  will  be  better  fecured 
both  in  a  civil  and  a  religious  view  ;  for  then  the  licentiouf- 
nefs  of  libelling  the  government,  and  infultlng  the  church  and 
gofpel  itfelf  by  impious  books,  will  be  eaffer  reneJied  than 
when  property  is  infecure. 

Should 
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Should  it  be  faid,  that,  if  literary  property  be  fo  necefiary  to 
be  fecored,  how  happens-  it  not  to  be  done  in  any  country 
abroad,  in  the  manner  it  has  been  demanded  ?  And  how 
happens  it  to  be  now  wanted  at  home,  when  we  have  done 
fo  long  without  it  ?  To  the  firft  queftion  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  there  are  arbitrary  powers  in  the  adminiftration  of  go¬ 
vernments  abroad,  even  in  their  republics  (which  powers  our 
fee  government  has  not  thought  fit  to  intruft  to  the  executive 
power)  whereby  the  magiftrate  is  well  enabled  by  the  ftand- 
ing  police,  from  time  to  time,  to  punifh  the  invaders  of  thefe 
temporary  licences  which  he  granted.  And  yet  the  want  of 
eftablilhing  literary  property  on  a  right  foundation,  even 
there,  is  attended  with  many  mifchiefs  to  proprietors,  which 
they  lament,  and  want  that  remedy  to  reftify,  which  is  great¬ 
ly  defired,  by  all  friends  to  literature,  in  this  kingdom. 

As  to  the  other  queflion,  how  we  come  to  want  a  new  fecu- 
rity  for  property  not  wanted  before  ?  The  general  anfwer  is, 
that  thefe  mifchiefs  have  been  continually  growing  fince  the 
revolution,  and  are  now  arifen  to  fuch  a  height,  as  to  become 
intolerable.  Before  that  happy  period  of  the  eftablilhment 
of  public  liberty,  there  were  two  very  powerful  reftraints  to 
the  invafion  of  literary  property  :  the  one  was  power  granted 
by  the  council-board  (which  had  then  a  very  formidable  ju- 
rifdidtion)  to  the  company  of  ftationers.  2dly,  The  power 
of  licenfing  by  perfons  feverally  deputed  by  the  crown,  arid 
the  archbifbop  of  Canterbury.  Now,  confider  the  efficacy 
of  thofe  two  jurifdictions  to  reftrain  piracy,  as  it  is  called  ; 
who  are  the  invaders  of  property?  Neceffitous  bookfellers, 
and  fcribbling  authors  {till  more  neceffitous,  and  who  very 
eifily  pirate  large  volumes,  that  contain  bodies  of  f'ciences, 
fuch  as  dictionaries,  fyftems,  &c.  only  by  making  trivial  al¬ 
terations,  or  calling  them  into  different  forms. 

Before  the  revolution,  the  company  of  ftationers  effectually 
reftrained  the  piracy  of  bookfellers  :  and  the  licenfers,  by  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  proprietors,  the  piracies  of  fcribblers.  But, 
happy  for  the  general  liberty,  the  powers  of  the  council- 
board,  as  exercifed  a  century  ago,  and  of  licenfers,  are  at 
an  end.  But  it  was  not  prefently  confidered,  that,  as  abu- 
ftvely  as  the  powers  were  exercifed,  yet,  the  powers  had  their 
ufe,  to  reftrain  injuftice:  and  that,  when  they  were  abolifhed, 

there  would  want  fomething  to  fupply  their  place. - In  a 

word,  if  unlicenfed  printing,  as  undoubtedly  it  is,  be  one  of 
the  fecurities  of  public  liberty,  an  aCl  declarative,  of  an  au¬ 
thor’s  right  in  his  copy,  is  hs  neceffary  for  the  fecurity  of  pri¬ 
vate  property. 

*  Permit  me,  fays  an  elegant  writer,  to  fpeak  a  word  in  the 
caufe  of  learning,  and  lament  that  a  liberal  education  Ihould 
be  the  only  one,  which  a  polite  nation  makes  unprofitable. 
All  mechanic  artizans  are  allowed  to  reap  the  fruit  of  their 
invention  and  ingenuity  without  invafion  ;  but  he  that  has 
feparated  hinffelf  from  the  reft  of  mankind,  and  ltudied  the 
wonders  of  the  creation,  the  government  of  the  paffions, 
and  the  revolutions  of  the  world,  &c.  and  has  an  ambition 
to  communicate  the  effeff  of  half  his  life  fpent  in  fuch  noble 
enquiries,  has  no  property  in  what  he  is  willing  to  produce, 
but  is  expofed  to  robbery  and  want,  with  this  melancholy 
and  juft  reflection,  that  he  is  the  only  man  who  is  not  pro¬ 
tected  by  his  country,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  beft  deferves 
it.  According  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  computation,  the 
greater  the  adventure  is,  the  greater  ought  to  be  the  profit 
of  thofe  who  fucceed  in  it ;  and,  by  this  meafure,  none  have 
a  pretence  of  turning  their  labours  to  greater  advantage  than 
perfons,  brought  up  to  letters.  A  learned  education  is  very 
expenfive,  and  confumes  a  moderate  fortune  before  it  is 
gone  through  in  it’s  proper  forms.  The  purchafe  of  an 
handfome  commiffion.  or  employment,  which  would  give  a 
man  a  good  figure  in  another  kind  of  life,  is  to  be  mace  at 
a  much  cheaper  rate.  Now,  if  we  confider  this  expenfive 
voyage,  which  is  undertaken  in  the  fearch  of  knowledge, 
and  how  few  there  are  who  take  in  any  confiderable  merchan¬ 
dize,  how  lefs  frequent  it  is  to  be  able  to  turn  what  men  have 
gained  into  profit ;  how  hard  is  it  that  the  very  lmall  number 
who  are  diftinguifhed  with  abilities  to  know  how  to  vend  their 
wares,  and  have  the  good  fortune  to  bring  them  into  port, 
Ihouid  fuffer  being  plundered  by  privateers,  under  the  very 
cannon  that  fhould  proteCl  them  ?  3 

The  mod  eminent  and  ufeful  author  of  the  age  we  live  in, 
after  having  laid  out  a  princely  revenue  in  works  of  charity 
and  beneficence,  as-  became  the  greatnefs  of  his  mind,  and 
the  fanftity  of  his  charafter,  would  have  left  the  perfon  in 
the  world,  who  was  the  deareft  to  him,  in  a  narrow  con¬ 
dition,  had  not  the  fale  of  his  immortal  writings  brought  her 
in  a  very  confiderable  dowry,  though  it  was  impoffible  to  be 
equal  to  their  value.  Every  one  will  know  that  I  mean  here 
the  works  of  the  late  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  the  copy  of 
which  was  fold  for  2500 1. 

I  do  not  fpeak  with  relation  to  any  party ;  but  it  has  hap¬ 
pened,  and  may  often  fo  happen,  that  men  of  great  learn¬ 
ing  and  virtue  cannot  qualify  themfelves  for  being  employed 
in  bufinefs,  or  receiving  preferments.  In  this  cafe,  you  cut 
them  off  from  all  fupport,  if  you  take  from  them  the  benefit 
that  may  anfe  from  their  writings.  For  my  own  parr,  I 
have  brought  myfelf  to  confider  things  in  fo  unprejudiced  a 


manner,  that  I  cfleem  more  a  man  who  can  live  by  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  his  undertlanding,  than  one  who  does  it  by  the  fa¬ 
vour  of  great  men. 

The  zeal  of  an  author  has  tranfportcd  me  thus  far,  though 
I  think  mylelf  as  much  concerned  in  the  capacity  of  a  reader. 
If  this  pra  J  ice  goes  on,  we  muft  never  expeCt  to  fee  again  a 
beautiful  edition  of  a  book  in  Great-Britain.’ 

Books,  in  the  plural  number.  This,  in  the  trading  and  mer¬ 
cantile  ftile,  is  underftood  of  all  the  regifters  in  which  mer¬ 
chants,  bankers,  and  traders,  do  methodically  write,  either 
in  the  grofs,  or  minutely,  all  the  affairs  relating  to  their 
traffic,  or  even  fuch  of  their  domeftic  concerns  which  are  any 
ways  connected  therewith.  Thus  we  fay,  the  books  of  fuch 
a  merchant,  or  trader,  are  in  very  good  condition  ;  that  banker 
keeps  his  books  in  very  good  order  ;  there  is  no  order,  no 
accuracy,  in  this  trader’s  books  of  account. 

Merchants  cannot  abfolutely  carry  on  their  trade,  without 
keeping  proper  books  of  account;  they  are  even  obliged  by 
the  ordonnances  in  France  fo  to  do.  See  Remarks  upon 
the  article  Bankrupts.  But  they  have  occafion  for  more 
or  lefs  books,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  trade,  and 
the  quantity  of  bufinefs  they  have,  or  according  to  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  keep  their  books. 

Book-keeping.  Books  are  kept  either  by  fingle,  or  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  method  of  double  entry.  They  who  keep 
them  in  the  former  method  (which  is  proper  only  for  re¬ 
tail  dealers,  or  at  lead  for  traders  who  have  but  very  little 
bufinefs)  have  occafion  for  few  books  only,  fuch  as  a  jour¬ 
nal,  or  day-book,  and  a  ledger,  or  port  book;  the  former, 
to  write  all  the  articles  following,  as  they  occur  in  the 
courfe  of  their  bufinefs  ;  and  the  latter,  to  draw  out  the 
accounts  of  all  the  debtors  and  creditors  on  the  journal. 
But,  as  for  wholefale  dealers,  and  great  merchants,  who 
keep  their  books  according  to  the  double  entry,  or  Italian 
method,  as  is  now  moft  commonly  done,  their  bufinefs  re¬ 
quires  feveral  other  books,  the  ufefulnefs  of  which  will  be 
been  trom  what  followeth. 

Moft  authors^  agree,  that  the  Italians,  and  particularly  thofe 
of  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Florence,  were  the  firft  who  intro¬ 
duced  the  method  of  keeping  books  by  double  entry,  or  by 
way  of  charge  and  difcharge ;  whence  amongft  us  it  is  ftill 
called  the  Italian  method. 

Books  kept  according  to  the  method  of  double  entry. 

The  moft  confiderable  books,  according  to  this  method,  are 
the  wafte-book,  the  journal,  and  the  ledger.  Befides  thefe 
three,  which  are  abfolutely  neceffary,  there  are  feveral  others 
to  the  number  of  thirteen,  or  even  more,  called  fubfervient* 
or  auxiliary  buoks;  which  are  ufed  in  proportion  to  the  bu¬ 
finefs  a  man  has,  or  to  the  nature  of  the  trade  he  carries  on. 

'I  hefe  thirteen  books  are. 

The  calh-book. 

The  debt-book. 

1  he  book  of  numero’s. 

The  book  of  invoices. 

The  book  of  accounts  current. 

The  book  of  commiffions,  order,  or  advices, 

I  he  book  of  acceptances  of  bills  of  exchange. 

The  book  of  remittances. 

The  book  of  expences. 

The  copy-book  of  letters. 

The  book  of  poftage. 

The  Ihip-  books. 

The  book  of  workmen. 

1  o  thefe  thirteen  may  be  added  others,  which  depend  on  the 
greater  or  leffer  accuracy  and  order  of  the  merchants  and 
bankers,  and  on  the  feveral  kinds  of  trade  carried  on  by  par¬ 
ticular  dealers ;  but  for  the  generality,  thefe  thirteen  are  fuf- 
ficient. 

The  Wafte-BooK,  is  the  firft  and  moft  effential,  in  which  all 
kind  of  matters  are,  as  it  were,  entered,  according  to  the 
order  of  time  in  which  they  occurred,  in  a  promifcuous  man¬ 
ner,  in  order  to  be  afterwards  feparated  and  tranfcribed  into 
the  other  books.  This  book  cannot  be  kept  with  too  much 
accuracy  and  regularity,  becaufe  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  it 
in  all  difputes  which  may  arife  relating  to  trade. 

It  may  be  kept  two  ways;  the  firft  is  by  only  entering  thin°s 
into  it  fucceffively,  juft  as  they  fall  out ;  as,  for  inftance, 
bought  of  fuch  an  one,  fold  to  fuch  an  one,  paid  to  fuch  an 
one,  lent  fuch  a  fum,  and  fo  forth. 

The  fecond  way  is,  by  entering  at  once  each  article,  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  proper  debtor  and  creditor:  this  method  is  reckoned 
the  beft,  becaufe,  by  forming  immediately  a  kind  of  journal, 
it  faves  the  trouble  of  making  another. 

Some,  for  greater  accuracy,  divide  the  wafte-book  into  four 
others;  namely,  the  book  of  emption,  or  of  things  bought; 
the  book  of  fale,  the  book  of  calh,  the  book  of  bills.  °A- 
mong  the  merchants  who  follow  that  method,  fome  do  im¬ 
mediately  enter  the  articles  from  thefe  three  books  into  the 
ledger,  without  making  a  journal ;  others,  writing  thofe  four 
books  fair  out,  make  a  journal  of  them,  out  of  which  they 
afterwards  port  the  feveral  articles  into  the  ledger. 
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The  wafle-book  is  an  univerfal  and  compleat  memorial  of  all 
the  tranfa£iions  and  events  of  bufinefs,  taken  in  the  na  uia 
order  of  time  ;  whereby  all  things  of  one  date  are  placed  to- 
aether  ferving  as  a  preparation  for  the  ledger,  into  w  n 
fhey  are  all  to  be  transferred  upon  diftinft  accounts,  accor 
;nfr  to  the  order  of  the  fubjefts. 

The  wafte-book  begins  with  an  inventory  of  a  merchant 
effefts  and  debts,  and  contains  a  compleat  record  ot  every 
tranfaftion  of  his  affairs,  with  all  the  circumftances,  in  a  plain 

narration  of  matter  of  fa ft;  every  tranfadion  following  an¬ 
other,  according  to  the  order  of  the  dates.  This  book  is  in 
reality  a  journal,  or  day-book  ;  but,  that  name  being  aPF '  ie 
to  another,  the  name  of  wafte-book  is  given  to  this  y  y 
of  diftinaion  ;  though  what  relation  the  word  wafte  be 
to  the  nature  of  this  book,  is  not  very  obvious,  borne  au 
thors  with  more  propriety,  call  it  the  memorial,  or  mem 
randum-book,  becaufe  it’s  principal  ufe  is  for  taking  memo- 

Herefollows  an  inftance  of  the  method  and  ufe  of  the  wafte- 
book.  If,  on  the  firft  day  of  July,  you  buy  a  pipe  of  port- 
wine  for  27  1.  ready  money,  and  on  the  4th  fell  to  Ld 
Ellis  12  Pipes  of  fherry  at  30  1.  per  pipe,  of  which  he  pays 
you  70 1.  down,  and  for  the  reft  you  give  him  a  months 
credit ;  all  the  form  of  expreffing  thefe  cafes  in  the  wafte- 
book,  is  as  follows,  viz.  - 


July  1. 

Bought  a  pipe  of  port  wine,  for  which  I  paid  - 
4th, 

5 old  to  Edw.  Ellis  twelve  pipes  of  fherry,  at  30 1 
per  pipe. 

deceived  in  ready  money  -  -  -  ‘  7°  ; 

[left  due  at  one  month  -  -  -  -  2901 


i.  I  s. 
271  o 


36° 


And  fo  of  any  other  matter. 

Te  Journal,  or  Day-BooK.  The  name  of  this  book  fuffici- 
ently  (hews  its  ufe.  Each  article,  entered  into  this  book, 
ouaht  to  conftft  of  feven  parts,  which  are,  the  date,  the 
debtor,  the  creditor,  the  fum,  the  quantity  and  the  quality, 
how  payable,  and  the^  price.  . 

This  book  is  commonly  a  regtfter  in  folio,  of  five  or  fix 
quires  of  paper,  numbered,  and  ruled  with  one  line  on  the 
fide  of  the  margin,  and  with  three  on  the  other  end,  to  write 

the  fums.  .  ,  r  „ 

It  is  the  journal  which  is  meant  in  the  ordonnance  of  ft  ranee, 
of  March  1673,  where  it  is  ordered,  tit.  Ill,  art.  1,  3,  and 
5.  That  all  merchants  and  traders,  whether  wholefale  or  re¬ 
tale,  fhall  keep  a  book,  containing  an  account  of  all  their 
commercial  tranfa&ions,  bills  of  exchange,  debts  adive  and 
paffive,  &c.  And,  for  want  of  keeping  fuch  a  book,  and 
furrendering  it  up,  in  cafe  of  failure,  they  are  reputed  frau¬ 
dulent  bankrupts,  and  profecuted  accordingly  in  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  manner,  and  condemned  to  fuffer  the  punifhment  di¬ 
rected  in  the  fame  ordonnance,  tit.  II.  art.  11,  12. 

Model  of  an  article  in  the  journal. 
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tion  is  transferee  to  the  ledger,  they  write  in  this  margin 
the  numbers  of  the  folio’s  where  the  accounts  ftand  in  the 
ledger,  for  the  purpofts  already  mentioned,  in  fpeaking  of 
the3 former  method.  This  book  may  be  called  either  the 
wafte  book  or  journal,  being  in  reality  both  ;  not  only  as 
every  wafte-book  is  a  journal,  but  as  there  is  here  alfo  that 
which  diftinguifhes  both  a  wafte-book  and  a  journal. 

Ledaer,  or  Ledger-BooK,  fometimes  alfo  called  the  great  book, 
becaufe  it  is  the  greateft  of  all  the  books  ufed  by  the  mer¬ 
chants  ;  and  the  poft  book,  becaufe  all  the  articles  extraCled 
from  the  journal  are  diftin£fly  ported  into  this;  is  a  large  vo¬ 
lume  in  folio,  compofed  of  feveral  quires  of  large  and  thick 
paper.  Every  page  of  it  is  ruled  with  fix  lines  from  top  to 
bottom,  two  on  the  fide  of  the  margin,  and  four  on  the  fide 
of  the  fums. 

In  this  book  are  written  all  the  accounts  by  way  of  debtor 
and  creditor  as  they  are  extracted  from  the  journal ;  fo  that 
it  is  properly  the  wafte-book  {till  further  digefted,  and  con¬ 
tains  all  *the  tranfaftions  of  a  man’s  affairs  in  fuch  order,  as 
that  thofe  belonging  to  every  different  fubjeCt  lie  together  in 
one  place,  making  fo  many  diftintt  or  feveral  accounts. 

To  form  every  account,  two  pages  are  u!ed  oppofite  to  each 
other:  that  on  the  left  ferves  for  debtor,  and  that  on  the 
right  for  creditor.  After  the  name  of  each  debtor  on  the 
left  page,  they  write  Debtor,  or  by  abbreviation  Dr.  and  on 
the  right  Per  Contra,  Creditor,  by  abbreviation  Cr. 

Each  article  in  this  book  muft  be  compofed  of  five  parts  or 
members,  which  are,  x.  The  date.  2.  The  perfon  whom  we 
credit,  or  are  credited  by.  3*  The  fubjeft,  that  is  to  fay,  the 
thing  credited  or  indebted  for.  4.  The  folio,  or  page  corre- 
fponding  to  it,  5.  Laftly,  the  fum  or  amount  of  the  article. 
Two  inftances,  the  one  of  an  article  of  debtor,  the  other  of 
an  article  of  creditor,  will  more  diftinftly  fnew  the  form  and 
ufe  of  this  book. 

Model  of  an  article  in  the  ledger.  See  Banking. 


July  26,  1747. 

1. 

s. 

d. 

Wine  debtor  to  cafh,  160  1.  bought  of  Du- 

val,  ready  money,  16  pipes  of  wine,  at 

160 

10  1.  -  -   ' 

0 

0 

The  journal,  fo  far  as  it  differs  from  the  wafte-book,  is  on¬ 
ly  a  book  of  aid  to  the  ledger.  There  are  two  different  me¬ 
thods  of  keeping  it :  in  the  firft,  which  is  that  hitherto  chief¬ 
ly  ufed,  the  journal  is  a  complete  tranfeript  of  the  wafte- 
book,  in  the  fame  order  of  time,  but  in  a  different  ftile  : 
for  the  wafte-book  expreffes  every  tranfadlion  in  a  fimple 
narration  of  what  is  done ;  whereas  the  journal  diftinguifhes 
the  proper  debtors  and  creditors,  as  a  preparation  for  the 
ledo-er :  thus,  when  any  tranfadfion  is  to  be  transferred  from 
the  wafte-book  into  the  journal,  they  examine  it  by  the  rules 
of  the  ledger,  as  if  it  were  to  be  entered  immediately  there ; 
and,  finding  the  debtors  and  creditors  to  which  it  belongs, 
thefe  are  diftindtly  marked  by  their  denominations  of  debtor 
and  creditor,  in  the  ftile  of  the  journal  ;  atleaft,  the  accounts 
that  are  debtors,  are  exprefsly  fo  named ;  and,  by  their  be¬ 
ing  dire&ly  conne&ed  debtor  to  fome  other  accounts,  thefe 
are  fufficiently  determined  to  be  the  creditors,  though  the 
word  creditor  be  not  written. 

The  other  form  of  a  journal,  which  in  certain  refpects  is  pre¬ 
ferable  to  the  former,  makes  this  book  a  complete  tranfeript 
of  the  wafte-book,  without  any  alteration,  leaving  on  the 
left  fide  of  every  page  a  large  margin,  about  the  third  part 
of  the  page,  on  which,  againfl:  every  tranfaffion,  are  written 
the  names  of  the  debtors  and  creditors  of  the  tranfadfion, 
with  their  titles  of  debtor  and  creditor,  and  fums  of  money  ; 
obferving,  that,  where  there  are  fundry  debtors  or  creditors 
to  one  creditor  or  debtor,  they  write  their  names  next  each 
other,  and  the  name  of  the  one  correfponding  debtor  or  cre¬ 
ditor  againft  the  total  of  the  other  fums  ;  by  which  means, 
the  connection  appears  at  fight.  Then,  when  the  tranfac- 
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Anthony  Roberts,  Dr. 

Fo. 

1. 

s. 

d. 

Sept, 

1! 

25 

To  cafh  .  paid  by  his  order  to 

16 

bearer  - 

1900 

00 

CO 

Model  of  an  article  in  Creditor. 
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Per  Contra  Cr. 

Fo 

J.  Is. 

d. 

oa. 

23 

By  cafti  for  this  remittance  on  James 

21 

i90n|o 

0 

As  the  management  of  the  ledger  is  of  the  laft  importance  irt 
accounts,  the  following  rules  relating  thereto  fhould  be  duly 
attended  to. 

1.  That,  for  every  diftindt  fubjedt  with  which  you  have  an 
account  (i.  e.  for  overy  perfon  with  whom  you  deal  on  mu¬ 
tual  truft  and  credit,  or  who  by  any  means  becomes  your 
debtor,  or  you  his)  as  well  as  for  every  thing  you  deal  in, 
there  muft  be  a  certain  feparate  fpace,  or  portion  allowed, 
wherein  are  to  be  written  all  and  only  the  tranfactions  relat¬ 
ing  to  that  fubjedf,  whofe  name  is  to  be  inferibed  or  written 
on  the  head  thereof,  making  thereby  diftindt  and  particular 
accounts. 

2.  Every  account  is  to  be  diftinguifhed  into  two  parts,  tak¬ 
ing  for  each  an  equal  portion  (lefs  or  more  as  you  think  fit) 
of  right  and  left  pages,  of  one  folio,  or  opening;  the  name 
of  the  fubjedt  being  written  on  the  head  of  the  account  on 
both  fides,  which  are  diftinguiflied  by  the  word  Debtor  on 
the  left  fide,  and  creditor  on  the  right,  for  the  purpofes  fol¬ 
lowing,  to  which  the  columns  explained  below  are  lubfer- 
vient. 

3.  Every  perfonal  account  to  contain,  on  the  debtor  fide,  all 
the  articles  which  that  perfon  owes  you,  and  the  payments 
you  make  of  your  debts  to  him :  and,  on  the  creditor  fide, 
all  that  you  owe  to  him,  and  the  payments  he  makes  of  his 
debts  to  you.  Or,  becaufe  this  rule  confiders  payments  un¬ 
der  the  notion  of  mutual  oppofite  debts  upon  the  receiver, 
if  this  be  once  fuppofed,  the  rule  may  be  briefly  expreffed 
thus :  every  perfon  is  debtor  for  what  he  owes  me,  and  cre¬ 
ditor  for  what  I  owe  him. 

4.  Every  real  account  to  contain  on  the  debtor  fide  the  quan¬ 
tity  and  value  of  what  was  upon  hand  at  the  beginning  of 
the  account,  and  what  was  afterwards  received,  with  all  coft 
and  charges ;  and  on  the  creditor  fide,  the  quantity  and  va¬ 
lue  of  what  is  difpofed  of,  or  in  any  manner  taken  away, 
or  gone  out  of  poffeffion,  with  all  the  returns  that  fubjebt 
makes  .me.  Or,  mere  briefly,  thus :  it  is  debtor  for  ail  re¬ 
ceived,  firft  coft,  and  charges;  and  creditor  for  ail  gone  out 
of  it,  with  the  returns. 

5.  Every  tranfaftion  muft  be  entered  in  the  ledger-book, 
with  a  balance  of  debt  and  credit,  i.  e.  fo  as  that  every  ar¬ 
ticle  be  placed  on  the  debtor  fide  of  one  account,  and  the 
creditor  fide  of  fome  other,  making  thereby  equal  debt  and 
credit  in  the  ledger :  and  where  the  perfonal  and  real  ac¬ 
counts  concerned  in  the  tranfa&ion,  do  not,  in  the  articles 
belonging  to  them,  make  this  ballance  (as  they  will  in  moft 
cafes)  then  fome  imaginary  account  muft  be  ufed  to  lupply 
the  defedft. 

6.  Thofe 
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6.  Thofe  accounts,  whofe  articles  of  debt  and  credit  in  any 
tranfadfion  ballance  one  another,  are,  in  the  ledger,  to  be 
connected  together  in  the  ftile  of  every  article,  as  mutual 
and  correfpondent  debtors  and  creditors,  by  writing  in  each 
of  the  correfponding  accounts  the  name  of  the  other,  after 
the  particle  To  in  the  debtor’s  account,  and  By  in  the  cre¬ 
ditor’s,  which  connects  the  two ;  the  name  of  the  accounts 
in  which  articles  are  written,  with  its  quality  of  debtor  and 
creditor,  being  underftood  as  joined  to,  and  fo  is  read  be¬ 
fore,  the  word  To  or  By,  in  every  article,  (though  it  be 
written  only  once  for  all  upon  the  head  of  the  account.) 
Then,  after  the  name  of  the  correfponding  creditor  or  debtor, 
follows  a  brief  narrative  of  the  faff ;  the  date,  and  other 

numbers,  being  placed  in  their  proper  columns. - Hence 

we  find  the  ufe  of  the  column  which  ftands  before  and  next 
to  the  money  columns,  which  is  this,  to  write  in  it  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  folio  where  ftands  the  correfponding  account, 
with  which  the  account  in  which  you  write  is  connedfed  in 
every  article. 

To  facilitate  the  ufe  of  the  ledger,  there  is  an  alphabet,  or 
index,  made  to  ferve  as  a  repertory ;  it  confifts  of  as  many 
leaves  as  there  are  letters  in  the  alphabet,  that  is  to  fay, 
24:  each  leaf  is  cut  on  the  edge,  and  marked  with  one  of 
the  24  letters,  in  their  natural  order ;  and  on  each  leaf  is 
fet  down  the  initial  letter,  cr  letters,  of  the  names  of  every 
account,  either  perfonal  or  real,  with  the  number  of  the 
folio  of  the  letter  where  the  account  is  ftated  ;  by  which 
means  a  perfon  may  find  in  the  ledger,  with  the  greateft 
eafe,  any  account  which  he  has  occafion  to  confult. 

Cafti  Book.  This  is  the  firft  and  moft  important  of  the  13 
auxiliary  books.  It  is  fo  called,  becaufe  it  contains,  in 
debtor  and  creditor,  all  the  cafh  that  comes  in,  or  goes 
out,  of  a  merchant’s  ftock.  The  French  call  it  alfo  the 
book  of  cafh,  at|d  of  notes  (livre  de  caifle  &  le  borde¬ 
reau)  becaufe,  befides  an  account  of  the  cafh  received  and 
paid,  it  contains  alfo  notes  of  the  feveral  fpecies  of  the 
money,  or  coin,  that  comes  in,  or  goes  out. 

When  a  merchant  does  not  keep  that  book  himfelf,  he 
has  it  kept  by  a  clerk,  or  book-keeper,  whom  they  ftile 
cafhier. 

In  this  book  they  write  all  the  fums  which  are  daily  received 
and  paid.  The  receipts  on  the  debtor’s  fide,  the  perfons 
of  whom  it  was  received,  on  what,  and  on  whofe  account, 
and  in  what  fpecie;  and  the  payments  on  the  creditor’s  fide, 
mentioning  alfo  the  fpecie,  the  reafons  of  the  payments,  to 
whom,  and  for  whofe  account,  they  are  made. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  fet  down  as  follows  :  all  the  other 
books  have  alfo  their  proper  titles  written  on  the  back,  or 
cover. 

CASH-BOOK. 

No.  A.  1751. 

v 

The  articles  in  debit  and  credit  are  formed  after  the  following 
manner : 

Model  of  an  article  in  debit,  which  muft  be  on  the  left  fide. 


Cash  Dr. 


July  29th,  1751. 

Received  of  John  Fox,  for  2  tons  of  wax,  fold 
the  2d  inftant 

An  100  guineas  ■ —  I.  105  :  0  :  0 

1. 

s. 

d. 

In  Portugal  pieces  —  105  :  0  :  0 

In  bank  —  —  1020  :  0  :  0 

I.  1230  :  0  :  0 

1230 

0 

0 

Model  of  an  article  on  the  credit  fide,  which  muft  be  on  the 
right  fide,  overagainft  the  former. 


Credit. 


Auguft  12,  1747. 

Paid  to  Peter  Hart,  for  2  tons  of  wax,  bought 

1. 

s. 

d. 

the  4th  inftant 

200  guineas  —  —  1.  210  :  0  :  0 
In  Portugal  money  —  105  :  0  :  0 

1x50 

0 

0 

In  bank  —  —  83 5  :  0  :  0 

1.  1150  :  0  :  0 

The  better  to  conceive  the  nature  of  the  book,  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  in  bufinefs,  where  cafh  happens  to  be  an  ac¬ 
count  which  has  numerous  articles,  it  is  convenient  to  keep 
a  particular  account  thereof  in  a  book  diftindt  from  the  led¬ 
ger,  and  for  this  reafon  called  the  cafh-book.  This  is 
formed  in  all  refpefts  like  the  cafh-accounts  in  the  ledger, 
with  a  debtor  and  creditor  fide,  in  which  all  the  cafh  re¬ 
ceived  and  given  out  is  entered,  either  in  a  limple  ftile,  or 
m  that  of  the  ledger  :  but,  which  way  foever  the  narra- 
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tive  is  made,  every  article  muft  be  duly  entered  on  the  op- 
pofite  fide  of  the  correfponding  account  in  the  ledger,  with 
a  reference  to  the  ledger  account  of  cafti  :  for  fudi  an  ac¬ 
count  there  muft  alfo  be,  into  which  the  fums  of  the  debtop 
and  creditor  fides  of  the  particular  account  muft  be  trans¬ 
ferred  ome  a  week,  or  month,  as  is  found  moft  conveni- 
er*t.  Thus  in  the  cafh-book,  the  fums  being  written  down 
againft  them,  fay,  transferred  to  the  ledger,  and  mark  the 
folio ;  and  in  the  ledger  account  enter  the  fum,  with  the 
date  of  the  transfer,  debtor  to,  and  creditor  by  fundry  ac¬ 
counts,  as  per  cafh-book.  T  he  cafh  account  in  the  ledger 
is  neceflary  for  the  ballance  of  the  whole  j  and  the  conve- 
niency  of  the  feparate  account  of  all  the  particulars  is,  that 
we  have  them  all  together  in  one  continued  account :  where¬ 
as  the  rule  of  the  ledger  being  not  to  allow  more  than  one 
folio  for  one  account,  ’till  that  be  filled  up,  the  account  mioht 
hereby  lie  in  feveral  folio’s. 

Book  of  Debts,  or  Payments,  is  a  book  in  which  is  written 
down  the  day  on  which  all  fums  become  due,  either  to  be 
received  or  paid,  by  bills  of  exchange,  notes  of  hand,  mer¬ 
chandizes  bought  or  fold,  or  otherwife,  that  by  comparing 
receipts  and  payments,  one  may  in  time  provide  the  necef- 
fary  funds  for  payments,  by  getting  the  bills,  notes,  Sec.  due, 
to  be  paid,  or  by  taking  other  precautions. 

Two  models  will  be  fufficient  for  explaining  the  whole  ufe 
and  form  of  this  book;  let  it  only  be  obferved,  that,  like  the 
ledger,  it  ought  to  have  two  pages,  oppofite  to  each  other, 
on  the  left  of  which  is  fet  down  what  is  to  be  received,  and 
on  the  right  what  is  to  be  paid. 


Model  of  the  left  page  for  the  receipts. 


May 

1751  To  Receive 

1. 

s. 

d. 

X 

Remittance  of  James  Vafier,  of  the  12th 

of  March,  on  Peter  King  -  -  - 

Of  Robert  Nafh,  for  wool,  fold  the  1 6th 

600 

— 

— 

of  July  laft  ------ 

1  800 

— 

2 

3 

Of  Devall,  by  bond  of  the  23d  of  May  laft 
Remittance  of  price  of  the  23d  February  on 

2000 

— 

— 

Page  -  . 

1 80C 

— 

— 

4 

5 

Model  of  the  right  page,  for  the  payments. 


May 

2 

J  75  *  To  Pay 

To  Charles  Harley,  for  a  purchafe  of  the 
iftofjuly  ------ 

The  draught  of  John  Ball  of  22d  March, 
to  Ifaac  Metchel  - 

1. 

1200 

2000 

s. 

d. 

3 

4 

The  draught  of  T.  Le  Gendre,  of  the  1 5th 
of  April,  to  Pits  ------ 

My  note  of  the  25th  of  February,  to  Norris, 
or  bearer  -  --  --  --  - 

4456 

3000 

— 

— - 

5 

6 

Book  of  Numero’s,  or  Wares.  This  book  is  kept,  in  order  to 
know  eafily  all  the  merchandizes  that  are  lodged  in  the  ware- 
houfe,  thofe  that  are  taken  out  of  it,  and  thofe  that  remain 
therein.  It’s  form  is  commonly  long  and  narrow,  as  of  a 
half-fheet  of  paper  folded  length-ways.  Every  page  is  ruled 
with  tranfverfal  and  parallel  lines,  about  an  inch  diftant  from 
each  other,  with  two  other  lines  from  top  to  bottom,  the  one 
next  the  margin,  and  the  other  next  the  fums. 

Within  the  oblong  fquares  formed  by  thofe  lines,  they  write 
on  the  left  page  the  volume  of  the  merchandizes,  that  is  to 
fay,  whether  it  be  a  bale,  a  cheft,  a  tun,  &c.  their  quality, 
as  pepper,  cloves,  honey,  foap.  Sec.  and  their  quantity,  or 
weight ;  and  overagainft  it,  on  the  fide  of  the  margin,  the 
numbers  which  the  bales,  chefts,  tuns,  &c.  are  marked  with 
as  received  into  the  warehoufe. 

On  the  right-hand  they  follow  the  fame  method  for  the  dif- 
charge  of  the  merchandizes  which  are  fent  out  of  the  ware¬ 
houfe,  putting  overagainft  each  article  on  the  left,  firft  in  the 
margin  the  date  when  the  merchandizes  were  carried  out  of 
the  warehoufe  ;  next  in  the  oblong  fquares  the  names  of  thofe 
to  whom  they  were  fold  or  fent;  and,  finally,  what  quantity 
of  each  was  fent  out,  in  cafe  the  whole  w'ere  not.  Here 
follow  the  two  models,  the  one  of  the  left,  the  other  of  the 
right-hand  page. 


Left- 
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Left  hand  page.  Right-hand  page. 


No 

I 

One  bale  of  white  pepper  weighing 

400lb. 

1 7  5  * 

March 

*5 

Sold  to  Charles  Hayter 

2 

A  piece  of  crimfon  damalk  -  yard: 

63 

3 

A  eaik  of  cloves  -  -  weighing 

i$4lb. 

April 

10 

Sent  to  Myronof  Orleans 

4 

A  cheft  of  hollands  -  -  pieces 

29 

May 

TS 

Scld  to  Watts  -  pieces 

*5 

5 

Etc. 

— 

Book  of  Invoices.  This  book  is  kept  to  preferve  the  journa 
from  erafures,  which  are  unavoidable  in  drawing  up  t  e  ac 
counts  of  invoices  of  the  feveral  merchandizes,  receive  ,  ent 
out,  or  fold,  wherein  one  is  obliged  to  enter  very  minute  par 
titulars;  it  is  alfo  defigned  to  render  thofe  invoices  eaijer  to 
find  than  they  can  be  in  the  wafte-book,  orjouinal.  ^  in 
voices  which  muft  be  entered  here  are  thofe  of  the  mere  an- 
dizes  bought,  or  fent  away,  for  the  account  of  another. 

Thofe  of  merchandizes  which  one  fells  by  commifhon. 

Thofe  of  fuch  merchandizes  as  are  in  partnerfh.p,  of  which 

others  have  the  management.  _  .  .  , 

Laftly,  all  the  accounts  which  are  not  immediately  doled, 

and  which  one  would  not  open  on  the  ledger. 

This  book  contains  an  account,  or  invoices,  of  a.l  the  goods 
which  a  perfon  fhips  off,  either  for  his  own  account,  or  for 
others  in  commiffion,  according  to  the  bills  of  lading,  with 
the  whole  charges  ’till  on  board,  every  invoice  following  after 
another,  in  order  as  they  happen.  _  . 

The  invoice-book  is  only  a  copy  of  what  is  written  in  the 
wafte-book  in  thofe  cafes. — After  the  date,  the  narration  is 
to  begin  thus  : — -Shipped  on  board  the  fhip  N,  A  B  mafter, 
bound  for  C,  the  following  goods,  &c.  configned  to  E  b , 
for  my  account,  or  by  order,  and  for  the  account,  of  G  H. 

Or  it  may  be  begun  thus  Invoice  of  goods  (hipped  aboard, 

Book  of  Accounts  current.  This  bo6k  is  kept  in  the  form 
of  debtor  and  creditor,  like  the  ledger ;  it  ferves  to  draw  up 
the  accounts  which  are  to  be  fent  to  correfpondents,  in  order 
to  fettle  them  in  concert,  before  they  areballanced  in  the  led¬ 
ger  :  it  is  properly  a  duplicate  of  the  accounts  current,  which 
is  kept  to  have  recourfe  to  occafionally. 

Book  of  Comtniffions,  Orders,  or  Advices.  In  this  book  are 
entered  all  the  commiftions,  orders,  and  advices,  a  perfon  re¬ 
ceives  from  his  correfpondents. 

The  margins  of  this  book  ought  to  be  very  broad,  that  there 
be  room  to  write  overagainft  each  article  the  neceffary  notes, 
or  remarks  concerning  their  execution.  Some  do  only  crofs 
each  article,  after  it  has  been  executed. 

Book  of  Acceptances,  or  of  Draughts.  This  book  is  defigned 
as  a  regifter  of  all  the  bills  of  exchange,  which  our  correfpon¬ 
dents  advife  us  by  their  letters  they  have  drawn  upon  us. 

They  are  thus  regiftered,  to  the  end  that,  when  the  bills  are 
prefented,  a  merchant  may  know  whether  he  has  orders  to  ac¬ 
cept  them,  or  not. 

When  a  perfon  will  not  accept  a  bill  of  exchange,  he  writes 
in  the  book  of  acceptances,  againft  the  article  of  that  bill,  a 
P,  which  fignifies  proteft,  that,  when  it  comes  to  be  prefented 
to  him,  the  bearer  be  told  that  he  may  proteft  it.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  he  would  accept  the  bill,  he  puts  an  A  againft 
the  article,  which  fignifies  accepted,  adding  the  date,  or  day 
of  acceptance,  in  cafe  the  bill  be  at  fome  days  fight ;  and, 
after  the  articles  have  been  transferred  on  the  book  in  which 
are  fet  down  the  days  on  which  payments  become  due,  it  is 
cancelled. 

Book  of  Remittances.  In  this  book  are  regiftered  all  the  bills 
of  exchange,  as  they  are  remitted  by  the  correfpondents,  to 
require  the  payment  thereof,  when  due. 

If  they  be  protefted  for  non-acceptance,  and  fent  back,  to 
thofe  who  made  the  remittances,  it  muft  be  mentioned  againft 
each  article,  by  putting  a  P  in  the  margin,  with  the  date  of 
the  day  on  which  they  were  fent  back,  and  then  they  muft 
be  crofted  :  but,  if  the  bills  be  accepted,  they  put  an  A  againft 
the  articles ;  and  the  day  on  which  they  were  accepted,  if 
they  be  at  fome  days  fight ;  and,  after  they  have  been  tranf- 
ferred  on  the 'book  of  the  days  of  payment,  they  are  crofted. 
There  is  fo  near  a  relation  between  the  book  of  acceptances 
and  that  of  remittances,  that  feveral  merchants,  bankers, 
and  traders,  make  but  one  of  thofe  two,  which  they  keep  in 
the  form  of  debtor  and  creditor,  putting  the  acceptances, 
or  draughts,  on  the  debtor’s  fide,  and  the  remittances  on  the 
creditor’s. 

As  the  draughts  are  of  two  forts,  that  is  to  fay,  that  a  mer¬ 
chant  may  draw  bills  of  exchange  on  his  correfpondents,  and 
his  correfpondents  may  reciprocally  draw  bills  upon  him  ; 
many  merchants  and  bankers,  befides  the  books  of  acceptances 
and  remittances,  juft  now  mentioned,  keep  a  third  book, 
■only  for  regiftering  the  bills  which  they  draw  upon  others ; 


but  moll  traders  keep  but  one  book  for  thofe  two  forts  of  bills, 
that  they  may  not  too  much  multiply  the  number  of  auxiliary 

Book  "of  Expences,  is  a  book  in  which  is  fet  down  a  particular 
account  of  all  the  expences,  either  in  their  houfhold  or  for 
commeicial  affairs,  which,  at  the  end  of  every  month,  they 
caft  up,  and  fet  down  the  fum  total  either  in  the  wafte-book 
or  in  the  journal,  or  rather  in  the  ca(h  book. 

This  book,  being  a  feparate  account  of  all  the  expences  of 
living,  ferves  to  keep  both  the  profit  and  lofs  account,  and 
alfo  the  cafh  book,  more  diftinft  ;  the  greater  and  more  con- 
fiderable  articles  are  to  be  placed  here  particularly  ;  but  the 
feveral  fmall  articles  of  daily  difburfements  only  in  totals; 
though  what  denominations,  and  how  general  or  particular 
the  articles  of  this  book  ought  to  be  made,  muft  be  left  to 
every  one’s  choice  :  all  that  is  neceffary  to  obferve  here  is, 
that  the  cafti  paid  out  on  fuch  accounts  muft  be  carefully  en¬ 
tered  here,  and  then  once  a  week,  or  month,  be  transferred 
to  the  cafh- book,  and  to  the  profit  and  lofs-account  in  the 
ledger,  which  is  debtor  to  cafh  for  it. 

Book  of  Copies  of  Letters.  This  book  ferves  to  keep  copies  of 
all  the  letters  relating  to  bufinefs,  which  a  merchant  writes 
to  his  correfpondents,  that  he  may  have  recourfe  to  them  up¬ 
on  occafion,  and  know  exadly  what  he  wrote,  and  what 
orders  he  gave  to  them. 

Book  of  paffage,  is  a  fmall  regifter,  long  and  narrow,  in  which 
a  merchant  opens  a  particular  account  to  each  of  his  corre¬ 
fpondents,  of  the  poftage  paid  for  them ;  which  is  afterwards 
caft  up,  when  he  thinks  proper,  and  they  are  entered  in  the 
journal  and  ledger  accordingly. 

Book  of  Veffels,  or  the  Ship’s-Book.  This  bock  is  kept  by  the 
way  of  debtor  and  creditor,  an  account  being  opened  for  every 
fhip.  On  the  debtor’s  fide  are  fet  down  all  the  expences  for 
vi£tu  dling,  fitting  out,  wages,  &c.  and,  on  the  creditor’s  fide, 
all  that  the  drip  has  produced,  either  for  freight  or  otherwife  : 
the  total  of  each  is  afterwards  entered  in  the  journal,  making 
the  veil'd  debtor  and  creditor. 

Book  of  Workmen.  This  book  is  particularly  ufed  by  thofe 
traders  who  have  manufactures,  and  is  kept  in  debtor  and 
creditor,  there  being  an  account  for  every  workman  that  is 
employed.  On  the  debtor’s  fide  are  fet  down  the  materials 
which  are  given  to  them  for  manufacturing,  and  on  the  cre¬ 
ditor’s  fide,  the  work  which  they  bring  home,  after  it  is 
manufactured. 

Bank- Book.  Befides  all  the  above  mentioned  books,  in  thofe 
cities  where  there  is  a  public  bank,  as  London,  Venice,  Ham- 
buroh,  Amfterdam,  the  merchants  who  keep  cafh  therein  are 
obliged  to  keep  a  bank  book,  which  is  likewife  kept  by  way 
of  debtor  and  creditor.  Herein  they  fet  down  all  the  fums 
which  they  pay  to,  or  receive  from,  the  bank ;  by  which 
means  they  can  eafily  know,  in  a  very  little  time,  how  they 
ftand  with  the  bank,  that  is  to  fay,  how  much  cafh  they 
have  there. 

The  fame  may  be  obferved  with  regard  to  thofe  merchants  or 
other  perfons,  who  keep  their  calh  at  a  banker’s,  which  is 
very  much  pradlifed  in  London.  i 

Month-BooK.  This  alfo  is  one  of  the  auxiliary  books  kept  by 
fome  merchants.  It  is  numbered  in  folio’s,  like  the  ledger, 
and  divided  into  fpaces,  on  the  top  of  each  of  which  are  the 
names  of  the  12  months  in  the  year  January,  February,  &c. 
allowino-  a  whole  [folio,  or  what  you  pleafe,  to  each  month  ; 
and  a  dffferent  fet  of  twelve  fpaces,  for  every  different  year. 
On  the  left-hand  page  enter  the  payments  to  be  made  to  you 
in  that  month,  and  on  the  right-hand  page  the  payments  you 
are  to  make.  lVlake  a  column  likewife  on  the  left-hand  of 
every  page,  in  which  write  the  day  of  payment,  and  after 
this  the  name  of  the  debtor  or  creditor,  and  draw  the  ium 
into  the  money  columns.  This  does  not  differ  much  from 
the  debt-book  above  mentioned. 

All  thefe  books  or  writings,  which  merchants  and  traders 
have  more  or  lefs  occafion  for,  according  as  their  trade  is 
more  or  lefs  extenfive,  are  in  the  main,  kept  after  the  fame 
manner  in  the  chief  trading  towns  in  Europe  ;  but  not  with 
regard  to  the  coin,  or  money,  every  merchant  regulating  him- 
felf,  in  that  refpe£t,  to  the  money  which  is  current  in  the 
country  where  he  is  fettled. 

In  France,  the  merchants  and  bankers  keep  their  books  in 
livres,  fob,  and  denierc,  Tournois ;  the  livre  is  worth  20 
fols,  andthefol  12  deniers. 

In  Holland,  Flanders,  Zealand,  and  Brabant,  they  are  kept 
in  pounds  (ponden)  (hillings  (fchellingen  and  grofs,  groot, 
Flemifh  (vlaamfch)  which  are  fummed  up  by  20  and  12  ;  bc- 
caufe  the  pound  is  worth  20  fehell  ngen,  and  the  fchelling  12 
groot. 

They  alfo  keep  their  books,  in  thofe  countries,  in  guilders, 
ftivers,  and  penningen,  which  are  fummed  up  by  20  and  16, 
becaufe  the  guilder  (guide)  is  worth  20  ftivers  (ftuyvers)  and  the 
ftiver  16  penningen. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  pound  grofs,  or  Flemifh,  is 
worth  fix  guilders,  and  the  fchelling  (which  the  French  call 
fol  de  grofs)  fix  ftivers:  fo  that  the  guilder  is  worth  40  groot, 
and  the  ftiver  two  groot. 
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At  Bergamo,  they  keep  their  books  in  lira’s  (Iivres)  foldi  (fols) 
and  danari  (deniers)  which  are  fummed  up  by  20  and  by  12, 
becaufe  the  lira,  or  livre,  is  worth  20  foldi,  and  the  foldi  12 
danari ;  the  Turns  are  afterwards  reduced  into  ducats,  of  7  li- 
vres  of  Bergamo. 

At  Bologna,  the  books  are  likewife  kept  in  Iivres,  fols,  and 
deniers,  which  are  alfo  lummed  up  by  20  and  by  12,  for  the 
above-mentioned  reafon  :  but  the  fums  are  afterwards  reduced 
into  crowns,  each  cf  which  is  worth  85  fols  of  Bologna.  At 
Genoa,  they  are  kept  after  the  Tame  manner,  but  the  Turns 
are  at  laft  reduced  into  piafters  of  96  Tols  each. 

At  Florence,  in  golden  crowns,  Tols,  and  deniers ;  the  crown 
is  worth  7  Iivres  and  ten  Tols,  and  the  Tol  12  deniers. 

At  Leghorn,  they  keep  their  books  in  Iivres,  Tols  and  deniers, 
fummed  up  by  20  and  12,  for  the  like  reafons  ;  the  Turns  are 
afterwards  reduced  into  piafters  of  6  Iivres. 

At  Medina,  Palermo,  and  in  all  Sicily,  they  are  kept  in 
ounces,  tarins,  grains,  and  picoli,  which  are  fummed  up  by  30, 
by  20,  and  by  6,  becaufe  30  tarins  make  an  ounce,  20  grains 
a  tarin,  and  6  picoli  a  grain. 

At  Milan,  in  Iivres,  Tols,  and  deniers,  fummed  up  by  20  and 
12,  for  the  reafon  To  often  mentioned. 

At  Rome,  in  Iivres,  Tols,  and  deniers  of  gold  di  ftampa, 
which  are  likewife  lummed  up  by  20  and  12. 

At  Venice,  in  ducats  and  grolio’s  (grofs)  bank  money  ;  24 
grollo’s  make  a  ducat  ;  but  this  is  particularly  ufed  for  the 

bank. 

They  likewife  keep  their  books  there  in  Iivres,  fols  and  deniers, 
de  grofs,  which  are  fummed  by  20  and  12,  becaufe  the  livre 
is  worth  20  fols,  and  the  fol  12  deniers ;  but  it  muft  be  ob- 
ferved,  that,  according  to  this  fecond  method,  the  livre  is 
worth  10  ducats. 

They  are  alfo  kept  at  Venice  in  current  ducats,  which  differ 
20  per  cent,  from  the  bank  ducats. 

At  Ancona,  in  crowns,  fols,  and  deniers  ;  the  crown  being 
worth  20  fols,  and  the  fol  12  deniers. 

At  Lucca,  in  Iivres,  fols,  and  deniers;  as  alfo  in  crowns 
with  7  Iivres  and  10  fols  each. 

At  Novi,  in  crowns,  fols,  and  deniers  of  gold  of  mark;  the 
crown  of  gold  of  mark  being  worth  20  fols. 

At  Malta,  in  tarins,  carlins,  and  grains;  as  alfo  in  fequins, 
and,  as  they  call  them  there,  in  dieci  tarini,  or  ten  tarins. 

POLAND,  &c. 

At  Dantzick,  and  in  all  Poland,  the  books  are  kept  in  rix- 
dollars,  grofs  and  deniers  ;  which  are  fummed  up  by  90  and  by 
12,  becaufe  the  rixdollar  is  worth  90  grofs,  and  the  grofs  12 
deniers. 

They  are  likewife  kept  in  that  country  in  florins,  grofs,  and 
deniers,  which  are  fummed  up  by  60  and  by  12,  becaufe  the 
florin  is  worth  60  grofs,  and  the  grofs  1 2  deniers. 

They  keep  them  moreover  in  Iivres,  grofs  and  deniers,  which 
they  fum  up  by  30  and  12  ;  the  livre  being  worth  30  grofs,  and 
the  grofs  12  deniers. 

GERMANY,  &e. 

At  Frankfort,  Nuremburgh,  and  almoft  throughout  all  the 
empire,  accounts  are  kept  in  florins,  creutzers,  and  pennings 
or  phenings,  current,  which  are  fummed  up  by  60  and  by  8, 
becaufe  the  florin  is  worth  60  creutzers,  and  the  creutzer  8 
pennings. 

They  keep  them  likewife  at  Frankfort  in  florins,  creutzers, 
and  pennings  of  exchange,  which  are  fummed  up  by  65  and 
by  8,  becaufe  the  florin  is  worth  65  creutzers,  and  the  creut¬ 
zer  8  pennings. 

At  Hamburgh,  they  are  kept  in  marks,  fols,  and  deniers  lubs, 
which  are  fummed  up  by  16  and  by  12;  the  mark  being 
worth  16  fols,  and  the  fol  12  deniers  lubs. 

They  keep  them  alfo  at  Hamburgh  after  the  fame  manner  as 
in  Holland. 

At  Augfburgh,  in  talers  and  creutzers ;  the  taler  is  worth  90 
creutzers,  and  the  creutzer  8  pennings. 

At  Bolzano,  or  Botzen,  as  at  Augfburgh :  and  alfo  in  florins 
and  creutzers,  the  florin  being  worth  60  creutzers. 

At  Naumburgh,  in  rixdollars,  grofs,  and  fenins,  the  rixdol¬ 
lar  being  worth  24  grofs,  and  the  grofs  12  fenins. 

In  Hungary,  in  golden  hungars  and  femi-hungars. 

At  Strafburgh,  in  florins,  creutzers,  and  pennings,  a  money 
of  Alface. 

At  Berlin,  and  in  part  of  the  king  of  Pruflia’s  dominions,  in 
rixdollars,  and  in  grochs,  as  alfo  in  florins. 

In  Sweden,  in  filver  dollars,  and  in  copper  dollars. 

In  Denmark,  in  rixdollars,  in  hors,  and  in  fchellings. 

In  Mufcovy,  in  rubles,  in  altins,  and  in  grifs,  or  grives. 

At  Geneva,  in  Iivres,  fols  and  deniers,  as  alfo  in  florins. 

In  Savoy,  as  at  Geneva,  but  the  florin  differs. 

At  Raconi,  in  florins  and  in  grofs. 

In  Switzerland,  in  florins,  creutzers,  and  pennings. 

SPAIN  and  PORTUGAL. 

At  Madrid,  Cadiz,  Sevi.le,  and  in  all  Spain,  the  books  are 
kept  in  maravedis,  375  of  which  make  a  ducat. 
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They  are  alfo  kept  in  Spain,  in  ryals  of  plate  or  filver,  anj 
in  pieces  of  eight  ;  34  maravedis  make  fuch  a  rayal,  and  eight 

'ZLZ  "“th  1  <*“  °f  8  ^  »*7a 

At  Ltfbon,  the  books  are  kept  in  rees,  which  are  diftinguifhed 

Z  WlthM°mma’S  from  the  right  to  the  left,  and 

d7d  'T  nc  ‘ree^  °r  a  thoufand  tees,  each  of  which 
thouiands  make  a  Spamfh  piflole. 

In  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  the  books  are  kept  in 
pounds,  (hillings,  and  pence  fterling,  which  are  alfo  fummed 
up  by  20  and  12. 

In  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  and  in  all  the  dominions  of  the 

afpS.IOr’  ^  kep'  “  I>ia‘l"S’ 

Book  of  Cargo,  or  Loading,  is  a  book'  kept  by  the  cap-mer¬ 
chant,  or  purler,  on  board  a  trading  veffel,  in  which  he 
enters  all  the  merchandizes  which  compofe  the  cargo  of  it’s 
lhip  either  for  freight  only,  or  for  (ale,  or  exchange,  ac¬ 
cording  as  they  are  fold  in  the  places  for  which  they  ara 
(hipped,  or  delivered  to  thofe  to  whom  they  are  diredied, 
the  whole  as  it  is  fpecified  in  the  captain  or  mafter’s  bill  of 
Jading. 

Fhe  method  of  keeping  this  book,  is  to  write  down  apart,  or 
by  themfelves,  all  the  merchandizes  that  are  to  be  (old,  every 
one  according  to  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  difpofed  of;  and 
alfo  apart  all  thofe  that  are  only  taken  in  for  freight,  and  thofe 
likewife  according  to  the  places  and  perfons  to  whom  they  ara 
directed.  * 

There  are  commonly,  on  every  page  of  this  book,  two  co¬ 
lumns  on  the  left  fide,  and  three  on  the  right ;  in  the  firft  on 
the  lefr,  they  fee  down  the  mark  of  the  bale  or  cheft,  and 
in  the  fecond  it’s  numero.  Over-againft  it,  they  write  down 
the  place  where  the  merchandizes  are  to  be  fold,  with  an  ac¬ 
count  of  what  merchandizes  are  contained  in  the  bale  or  cheft  ; 
they  do  the  fame  with  regard  to  fuch  merchandizes  as  are  only 
for  freight :  then  they  fet  down,  in  the  three  colurpns  on  the 
left,  the  Turns  which  have  been  received  either  for  fale  or  for 
freight. 

They  commonly  fet  down  the  merchandizes  for  fale  firft,  and 
next  to  them  thofe  for  freight  :  an  inftance  of  an  article  in 
a  book  of  cargo  will  be  Efficient  to  make  the  reader  under¬ 
hand  how  it  is  kept. 


Model  of  a  book  of  cargoes. 


Book  of  cargo  of  the  merchandizes  fhipped  at  Rochelle,  the 
6th  of  March,  1751,  on  board  the  Swallow  frigate,  Cofal 
mafter,  to  be,  with  God’s  afliftance,  carried  and  delivered 
to  the  places  and  perfons  for  whom  they  are  defigned. 


Merchandizes  for  freight,  for  Cadiz. 

1. 

s. 

d 

P.D. 

No.  15. 

To  be  delivered  to  Mr  Paul  David, 

at  Cadiz,  a  bale  numbered  and 

marked  as  per  margin,  contain 
ing  36  dozen  of  beaver-hats, 

rotons  -  -  _  _  _ 

400 

Merchandizes  for  fale  for  the  Canaries. 

B.B. 

No.  36. 

A  bale  numbered  and  marked  as 

per  margin,  containing  400  pieces 
of  linnen  cloth  of  Britanny,  in 
exchange  for  wine  of  the  country, 
hogfheads   . 

60 
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Books  of  cargo  are  looked  upon  as  private  writings  only,  and 
cannot  have  the  fame  authority  as  bills  of  lading,  charter- 
parties,  invoices,  and  fuch  other  writings,  to  ferve  as  vouchers 
for  a  (hip’s  cargo. 

This  difference,  in  France,  has  been  adjudged  by  a  decree  of 
the  kings  council,  given  the  21ft  of  January,  1603,  by 
which  his  majefty  declares  as  a  lawful  prize  feveral  bales  of 
merchandizes,  which  had  been  fhipped  on  board  the  Redeem¬ 
er,  taken  by  a  French  privateer,  which  merchandizes  were 
only  regiftered  in  a  book  of  cargo,  which  was  the  only  book 
on  board  :  his  majefty  declaring,  that  it  could  not  fupply  the 
want  of  an  invoice,  of  a  charter-party,  and  of  a  bill  of  lad¬ 
ing,  none  of  which  were  to  be  found  on  board.  So  that,  not- 
withftanding  the  claim  of  a  French  merchant,  the  merchan¬ 
dizes  were  fold  for  the  profit  of  the  privateer,  except  the  tenth 
part,  which  was  remitted  to  the  high  admiral,  to  which  it 
belonged. 

Thefe  books,  together  with  the  bills  of  lading,  charter-par¬ 
ties,.  and  other  papers  and  vouchers,  are  what  they  call  the 
writings  of  a  merchant-fhip. 

By  the  9th  article  of  the  firft  title  of  the  ordonnance  of  Lewis 
XIV,  concerning  the  four  great  farms,  made  in  February 
1687,  all  captains  and  mafters  of  (hips  are  obliged  to  declare 
at  the  office,,  the  neareft  to  the  place  into  which" they  put,  for 
what  port  their  merchandizes  are  defigned,  and,  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  to  produce  and  (hew  to  the  commiffioner  their  books  of 
cargo,  bills  of  lading,  charter-party,  &c.  S.e  Bill  or 
Lading,  Charter-Party. 
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Remarks. 

t1  m  this  defcription  of  the  ufe  of  thofe  difhnft  books,  an 
He 2  T  b. S,  A.t  *e  intention  and I  refuU  of  «  =  who  e 
•  exhibit  to  a  trader,  at  all  times,  the  true  ftate  of  his 
affairs ;  than  which,  nothing  can  be  a  greater  preservative 

Th^  book^whereiVthiweprefentation  of  a  trader’s  concerns 
is  to  be  feen,  is  called  the  ledger  ;  by  reafon  that  herein 
diverted,  in  a  college  light,  all  the  principal  heads  of  his  a 
c (Turns  by  way  of  charge  and  difcharge,  according  to  h 
Xe  of  the  tranfaaionr  and,  if  every  account :  m  this  fom- 
marVbook  is  duly  debited  and.  credited,  as ‘  '  qcoin! 

for  what  it  ought  to  be,  there  is  no  great  ‘  „  ^  ^ 

prehend,  that  the  ballance  of  every  dittma  account  *  1  j  y 
and  truly  fhew  the  ftate  of  fuch  account  and,  f  a  Ho  tbe^ 
lance  of  every  particular  account  is  juft  and  ,  S 

ballance  of  the  whole  cannot  be  fahe.  method 

To  perfons,  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  Italian  ^ 

of  accountantfhip,  or  the  met  hod  by  do^ .bfcen  y, ^  J 
Way  of  charge  and  discharge,  fojta  £  ^  hfo  perplex  and  be- 
currences,  this  multiphcity  J  Pftica]  matter; 

-  principles  of  reafon, 
r„hrSe'fore'St=  „Po  «y  difficult,  if  .hole  principles  are 

attended  to.  ,  .  endeavoured  to  fhew 

Tit*  the  is  extrentelyjafy.  Ita»  endeav  ^  ^  ^ 

flreeT  'exemplified  the  fundamental  pr.nciples  of  the  whole 
n’  .  j  if  the  familiar  explanation  thereof  which 
niy  ery  .  »  underftood,  the  application  of  thofe  prin- 

h.av' b‘Z  purpofe  ma’y  be  made  wi.hout  difficulty. 
F„P  a”,  taste"  flrewn,  .ha?  .11  the  other  books  are  only 
auxiliary',1  m  preparatory  to  this  grand  and  pnncpal  book, 
wherein^ all  tranfaflions  are  entered  in  miniature  ;  I b,  if  h 
reafon  of  the  entries  in  this  be  thoroughly  underflood,  theut 
a„d  nature  of  the  fubfervient  and  inferior  books  will  be  fo  of 
courfe  For  it  is  this  book  alone,  which  can  teach  the  art, 
being;  the  effentiah  The  others  may  vary  in  their  number, 
and  °in  their  method  of  keeping,  according  to  the  bufmefs 
wherein  a  trader  may  be  concerned  ;  but  this  book  muft  never 
vary  from  the  laws  and  principles  of  true  reafon,  whereupon 

the  fcience  is  bottomed.  .  f  ,  r  nr  tue 

And,  although have  given  a  defcription  of  the  ufe  of  the 
divers  books  generally  to  be  met  with  in  a  merchant  s  count- 
ing-houfe  of  any  degree  of  eminence ;  yet,  I  have  only  do  e 
hfs  in  compliance  to  the  ordinary  way  of  gtving  mftn.a.ons 
in  this  art  ;  for  his  my  opinion,  that  the  nature  and  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  ledger  fhould  be  firft  taught,  and  the  ufe  of 
books  preparatory  thereunto  (be  they  ever  fo  numerous,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  peculiar  circumftances  of  a  traders  bufmefs) 
will,  with  all  defirable  eafe,  be  throughly  comprehended. 

The  accountant,  who  keeps  the  principal  books  in  mercan¬ 
tile  bufmefs  of  confequence,  always  confident  the  effects  of 
his  journal  entries  in  the  ledger,  before  he  ftates  them  ,  that 
naturally  leading  him  to  fall  upon  the  true  debtors  and  ere 
ditors  in  ftating  of  his  journal,  previoufly  to  the  poft.ng  from 
thence  into  the  ledger  :  for,  if  the  neceffary  confequence  of 
every  entry  into  the  ledger  is  not  weighed  and  underftood  by 
the  book-keeper,  this  journal  can  never  be  rightly  ftated  ,  and 
therefore,  the  ledger  can  never  give  a  juft  reprefentation  of  a 

trader’s  negotiations.  ,  ,  • 

Wherefore,  whoever  would  be  fundamental  grounded  n 
that  excellent  art  of  book-keeping  by  double  entry,  Ihou 
firft  ftudy  the  nature  of  the  ledger,  and  not  be  perplexed 
with  any  other  book  till  he  becomes  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  that  :  for  the  peculiar  forms  of  ever  fo  great  a  multitude 
of  other  books  will  be  as  foon  underftood  as  feen,  and  may 
be  kept  by  any  hackney  writer,  as  well  as  by  the  ableft  book¬ 
keeper,  or  accountant;  and  a  thorough-paced  accountant  (espe¬ 
cially  in  the  mercantile  way,  which  admits  of  a  furprmng 
variety  of  tranfadfions  in  large  and  extenfive  bufmefs)  is  no 
low  or  contemptible  character,  notwithftandmg  there  are  lo 
manv  who  unmeritedly  call  themfel ves  lo. 

Having  given  a  fhort  ftate  of  a  banker’s  ledger  only,  under 
the  article  of  Banking,  according  to  the  currency  of  the 
ordinary  tranfadfions  of  that  branch  of  bufmefs,  it  may  be 
ufeful  to  the  reader,  in  order  the  more  intelligibly  to  explain 
my  meaning,  to  illuftrate  the  very  fame  tranfadf ions,  by 
giving  him  an  idea  of  ranging  them  in  the  various  auxiliary 
books,  previoufly  neceffary  to  their  being  transierred  into  the 
ledger  ;  and  then  he  will  experience,  1  am  perfuaded,  that 
the  eafeft  and  (horteft  method  to  become  {killed  in  this  art, 
is  to  be  mailer  of  the  ledger,  before  he  is  put  to  underftand 
the  forms  of  other  books.  For,  as  the  ledger  is  the  ac- 
countantfh'p-refult  of  all  the  other  books,  fo  the  imagined 
re-converfion  of  that  book  into  all  the  reft  will  fhew  the 
difference  of  the  method  propofed,  and  the  vulgar  one  that  is 


uea. 

it  be  fuppofed,  then,  that  thefe  tranfadlions  of  banking 
entered,  as  they  occurred,  in  the  feveral  books  appro- 
ed  for  the  divers  occafions  :  as, 
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i.  That  they  are  entered  in  the  wafie-book,  in  the  natural 
and  promifeuous  order  as  they  happened  daily  to  arife,  as  is 
done  in  the  mercantile  way.  # 

2  That  they  fhould  be  from  thence  journalized,  or  ftated  ni 
the  due  form  of  debtor  and  creditor,  according  to  the  reafon 
of  fuch  occurrences. 

3.  That  what  relates  to  the  cafh-account,  fhould  again  be 
leparated  into  a  daily  or  weekly  cafh-book. 

4.  That  a  diftinft  book  was  kept  for  bills  of  exchange,  and 
another  for  promiffary  notes. 

5.  That  another  was  kept  for  the  dealings  in  flock?,  £tnd  ano¬ 
ther  for  bottomries ;  and  in  the  like  manner  particular  books 
for  other  parts  of  the  bufmefs. — This  being  fuppofed  to  be 
the  cafe,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  to  conceive,  that  the  foie 
defign  of  all  thefe  books  is  to  terminate  in  an  accurate  ledger, 
in  order  always  to  exhibit  the  true  ftate  of  the  banker  s  affairs, 
in  relation  to  every  branch  thereof. 

Now  the  art  of  the  accountant  confifts  in  judging  of  the  refint 
and  confequence  of  every  thing,  as  it  fhall  appear  in  the  ledger- 
form  ;  otherwife,  it  is  not  poffible  that  he  fhould  be  able  to 
keep  the  accounts  accurately.  For,  although  he  fhould 
keep  no  grand  ledger  at  all,  yet,  if  he  does  not  keep  his 
cafh-account  in  that  form,  by  way  of  charge  and  difcharge  ; 
and  the  feveral  other  diflindl  accounts  alfo ;  fuch  booxs  will 
always  be  in  confuflon,  and  can  never  be  duly  ballanced,  till 
they  are  reduced  into  that  form  from  the  wafte-book  or  journal, 
and  what  other  books  may  contain  the  whole  of  a  trader  s 
negociations. 

F  rom  what  has  been  obferved,  it  cannot  but  be  obvious  enough, 

I  apprehend,  that  as  the  great  end,  and  defign  in  the  bufmefs 
of  book-keeping,  is  the  ftating  of  a  ledger  in  an  exaft  and 
accurate  manner;  fo  the  perfect  knowledge  hereof  fhould  be 
the  firft,  and  not  the  laft  thing,  which  the  accountant  is  made 
acquainted  with.  For,  if  he  knows  how  to  form  a  general 
ledger  under  the  molt  accurate  and  concife  heads,  a  knowledge 
of  the  form  of  all  other  books,  preliminary  or  auxiliary  there¬ 
unto,  will,  as  obferved,  fo  foon  be  underftood  as  viewed. 
Nay,  when  a  perfon  is  capable  of  ftating  the  ledger  with 
judgment,  in  regard  to  any  kind  of  tranfadtions,  he  will,  with 
no  lefs  judgment,  adapt  the  number,  as  well  as  the  form,  of 
all  the  preparatory  books  thereunto. 

’Tis  neceffary,  abfolutely  neceffary,  we  allow,  that  all  the 
forms  of  accountantfhip  fhould  be  duly  adhered  to;  but,  as 
we  would  convey  the  eflcnce,  and  not  the  form  of  the  art 
only,  we  have  thought  proper  to  point  that  out  to  our  readers* 
The  great  difficulty  in  accountantfhip,  according  to  the  me¬ 
thod  of  double  entry,  confiding  in  the  properly  ftating  of 
the  ledger,  it  will  be  expeded  that  we  fhould  lay  down  the 
principles  of  reafon,  upon  which  the  fame  is  founded.  This 
we  fhall  do,  but  not  ’till  we  come  to  the  article  of  Mercan¬ 
tile  Accountantship;  where  we  fhall  have  occafion  t& 
illuftrate  the  principles  by  fo  great  a  variety  of  practical  oc¬ 
currences,  that  any  one  may  become  a  complete  mafter  of  this 
ufeful  fcience,  and  apply  the  fame  to  whatever  public  or  pri¬ 
vate  occafions  he  may  require.  , 

We  defire,  therefore,  that  what  we  have  faid  here,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  this  matter,  as  alfo  under  the  articles  of  Account¬ 
antship,  and  our  Remarks  on  Bankrupts,  and  the 
examples  we  have  given  with  refpeft  to  the  bufmefs  of  Bank¬ 
ing,  may  be  all  looked  upon  as  introductory  to  the  article 
of  Mercantile  Accountantship;  and  what  we  fhall 
fay  under  that  head,  as  preparatory  to  the  underftanding  of 
the  National  Accounts;  where  we  fhall  endeavour  to 
demonftrate,  how  eafily  this  admirable  art  is  alio  applicable- 
to  the  accounts  of  nations,  as  well  as  to  thofe  of  private 
perfons  ;  and  what  confufed  and  bewildered  notions  perfons 
of  the  firft  diftinCtion  have  had  of  thefe  things,  for  want  of 
being  able  to  fl ate  the  accounts  of  this  nation  in  particular, 
in  fo  familiar  and  fo  accurate  a  manner  as  this  method  will 

admit  of.  . 

And,  as  the  knowledge  of  the  money-affairs  of  this  kingdom 
is  of  fo  high  concernment  to  the  intereft  of  land  and  trade, 
we  humbly  hope,  that  what  we  fhall  luggeft  upon  that  topic, 
will  be  as  cordially  received  by  our  nobility  and  gentry, 
as  it  is  zealoufly  intended  for  the  general  benefit  andac- 
vantage.  _ 

Book  of  Rates.  This  is  a  book  eftablifhed  by  parliament,  {hew¬ 
ing  at  what  value  goods  that  pay  poundage,  fhall  be  reckone 
at  the  cuftom-houfe.  See  Customs,  Duty,  Tunnage, 
Poundage. 

The  book  of  rates  annexed  to  the  aft  of  tunnage  and  pound¬ 
age,  made  in  the  12th  year  of  King  Charles  II.  is  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  all  fubfequent  cuftom-houfe  duties  which  have  been 
laid  fince,  and  is  fubferibed  with  the  hand  of  Sir  Flarbottle 
Grimftone,  then  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons.  An  ad¬ 
ditional  book  of  rates  of  goods  and  merchandizes  ufually  im¬ 
ported,  and  not  particularly  rated  in  the  former,  with  rules, 
orders,  &c.  is  tigned  by  Spencer  Compton,  Efq;  fpeaker  of 
the  houfe  of  commons,  11  Geo.  I.  c.  7.  See  at  the  end  of 
every  Letter  in  this  Didtionary,  concerning  the  business 
of  the  Custom-House.  • 

BOOKBINDER,  he  who  binds  books.  The  company  of 

binders  and  gilders  of  books,  in  the  city  and  luburbs  of  Pans, 

is 
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Is  very  modern,  though  their  profeffion  is  very  ancient.  ’Till 
the  month  of  Auguft  1686,  thefe  workmen  were  of  the  body 
of  bookfellers,  and  carried  on  the  book  trade  together  with 
them ;  fome  had  even  printing-houfes.  This  union,  which 
had  continued  many  centuries,  was  broke  by  two  edicts  of 
Lewis  XIV  ;  one  of  which  contains  regulations  for  the  prin¬ 
ters  and  bookfellers,  and  the  other  eredts  the  bookbinders  and 
gilders  into  a  diftindt  company  or  corporation. 

When  the  body  of  bookfellers  was  firft  eftablilhed,  there  were 
but  two  bookbinders  and  two  book-gilders,  who  were  ftiled 
colourers  (enlumineurs.)  The  invention  of  the  art  of  prin- 
ing,  by  which  the  number  of  bookfellers  was  confiderably  in- 
creafed,  did,  in  confequence  thereof,  increafe  that  of  the 
bookbinders  and  gilders;  and  thefe  two  profeffions,  which 
made  but  one  company,  were  foon  confounded,  the  book¬ 
binder  becoming  a  bookfeller,  and  the  bookfeller  exercifing 
the  art  of  bookbinding. 

By  the  edifts  of  the  year  1686,  which  were  defigned  to  re¬ 
form  that  abufe,  and  prevent  it  for  the  future,  the  book¬ 
fellers,  printers,  and  letter-founders,  were  continued  one 
company,  and  the  bookbinders  and  gilders  were  ereaed  into 
a  new  company,  having  their  own  wardens,  and  particular 
ftatutes. 

We  fhall  give  hereafter  an  account  of  the  ftatutes  of  the 
bookfellers  and  printers  company.  See  Bookseller.  And 
we  fhall,  in  this  place,  prefent  the  reader  with  an  extraa  of 
the  moft  important  regulations,  which  relate  to  the  book¬ 
binders  and  gilders. 

By  the  above-mentioned  edia,  given  at  Verfailles  in  Auguft, 
1686,  and  regiftered  in  the  parliament  of  Paris  the  7th  of 
September  following,  the  king  orders  : 

1.  That  the  company  of  the  mafter-bookbinders  and  gilders 
fhall,  for  the  future,  be  entirely  feparated  from  the  company 
of  bookfellers  and  printers,  fo  as  that  thefe  two  companies  may 
never  be  again  united  and  incorporated  together. 

2.  That  the  profeffion  of  bookbinders  and  gilders  fhall  con¬ 
tinue  ereaed  into  a  mafterfhip,  and  the  mafiers  united  into 
one  body  corporate,  to  be  governed  according  to  the 
regulations  and  ffatutes  prefcribed  to  them  by  this  fame 

cdia. 

3.  That  they  who  folio, w  together  the  two  profeffions  of  book¬ 
felling  and  bookbinding,  fhall  be  obliged  to  chufe  either,  and 
to  continue  afterwards  in  that  company  which  they  fhall 
have  chofen,  according  to  the  cafes  and  circumftances  which 
are  fet  forth  and  explained  in  that  edidl. 

4.  Laftly,  That  the  matter  bookbinders  and  gilders  fhall  ftill 
be  reputed  and  reckoned  as  members  of  the  univerfity  of 
Paris,  and  as  fuch  enjoy  all  the  privileges,  which  they  law¬ 
fully  and  juftly  enjoyed  'before.  That  they  fhall  make  but 
one  brotherhood  with  the  matter  bookfellers  and  printers, 
but  neverthelefs  they  fhall  not  be  fummoned  to  the  affemblies, 
nor  be  prefent  at  the  election  and  nomination  of  the  fyndic 
and  affiflants  of  the  bookfellers  company  ;  but,  on  the  day 
next  following  that  election,  they  fhall  meet  and  chufe, 
by  a  majority  of  voices,  the  wardens  of  their  own  com¬ 
pany. 

The  matter-bookbinders  pretended  that  the  merchant-mer¬ 
cers,  and  other  freemen  of  corporations  who  trade  in  paper, 
had  not  the  right  to  keep  by  them  feveral  of  thofe  tools,  or 
inftruments,  particularly  thofe  which  ferve  for  the  beating, 
cutting  and  binding  of  books  ;  but,  by  a  decree  of  the  par¬ 
liament  of  Paris,  made  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  feven- 
teenth  century,  the  ftationers  have  been  kept  in  poffeffion  of 
the  beating-ftone  and  hammer,  of  the  cutting-prefs,  and  of 
the  fewing-prefs,  on  condition,  neverthelefs,  that  they  fhall 
not  bind  any  regifter  but  with  fquare  backs  ;  thofe  with  round 
backs,  as  belonging  to  the  bookfellers  trade,  mutt  be  bound 
by  the  bookbinders  only. 

BOOKSELLER,  one  who  trades  in  books,  whether  he  prints 
them  himfelf,  or  gives  them  to  be  primed  by  others.  See 
Book-Trade. 

Bookseller  Foreign,  or  Alien,  one  who  comes  into  a  town, 
or  city,  which  is  not  his  ufual  dwelling-place,  to  fell,  difpofe 
of  or  exchange  books,  which  he  caufed  to  be  printed  elfe- 
where,  or  caufed  to  be  brought  from  foreign  countries. 

At  Paris  no  alien-bookfeller  is  allowed  to  keep  a  fhop,  ware- 
boufe,  or  printing-houfe,  nor  to  caufe  bills  of  his  books  to  be 
potted  up,  either  by  himfelf  or  by  fadlors,  or  any  other  per- 
fons,  nor  even  to  expofe  and  fell  them  at  the  fairs  of  St  Ger¬ 
main  and  St  Laurence. 

They  have  liberty,  however,  to  fell  or  exchange  them,  pro¬ 
vided  it  be  done  in  the  fyndical  chamber,  or  hall,  of  the 
bookfellers  and  printers  company,  after  their  books  have  been 
there  vifited,  and  on  condition  that  they  fhall  not  continue 
there  above  three  weeks,  reckoning  from  the  day  of 
the  opening  and  vifiting  their  books  for  the  difpofal  of 
them. 

The  new  regulation  concerning  bookfelling  and  printing, 
of  the  28th  of  February,  1723,  made  but  very  little  altera¬ 
tions  in  the  three  articles  which  compofe  the  title  of  foreign 
bookfellers,  in  the  regulation  of  j  686.  The  only  ftatute  of 
policy,  added  to  it,  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  fecond  article. 
By  that  ftatute,  the  foreign  bookfellers  are  ordered  to  keep 
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their  books  for  fale  within  the  univerfity,  as  is  exprefied  in 
the  1 2th  article,  and  no  where  elfe,  and  to  declare  to  the 
fyndic  and  affiflants  of  the  bookfellers  company  the  places 
where  they  fhall  keep  them.  See  the  next  Article. 

BOO  K-  I  RAD  E,  the  trade  of  thofe  who  deal  in 
books. 

The  bookfellers  and  printers  at  Paris  make  but  one  corpora¬ 
tion,  or  company,  under  the  name  of  the  Body  of  bookfellers  ; 
to  which  are  continued  united,  in  France,  the  mafler-letter- 
founders,  by  the  edidl  of  Lewis  XIV,  given  in  Auguft,  1686; 
and  from  which  body  were  feparated  the  bookbinders  and 
gilders,  by  an  edi£t  of  the  fame  king,  given  the  fame  month 
and  year,  whereby  they  were  eredled  into  a  diftincl  company. 
We  mention  hereafter  the  letter  founders,  and  we  have  ghen 
above  an  account  of  the  bookbinders.  See  Letter-Foun¬ 
der  and  Bookbinder. 

There  are,-  among  others,  the  regulations  made  in  France  in 
1650,  1663,  1670,  1671,  1686,  1703,  1704,  and  1713, 
befides  a  vaft  number  of  decrees  of  the  council,  ferving  either 
to  explain  the  ancient  ftatutes,  or  to  ettablilh  fome  new 
ones. 

The  four  laft  regulations,  and  particularly  the  edi£t  given  in 
Auguft,  1686,  and  regiftered  in  the  parliament  of  Paris  the 
21ft  of  the  fame  month,  and  the  declaration  of  the  23d  of 
O&ober,  1713,  and  regiftered  the  26th,  given  as  an  expla¬ 
nation  of  that  edidl,  ought  to  be  confidered  as  true  ftatutes 
of  the  company  of  bookfellers,  ’till  thofe  which  have  been 
offered  to  the  king’s  council  by  the  bookiellers  and  prin¬ 
ters,  and  partly  agreed  upon  amongfi  them  in  feveral  con¬ 
ferences,  received  the  royal  authority  by  a  new  edidl,  or  de¬ 
claration. 

We  fhall  give  here  an  extract  of  that  ediift  of  1686,  corrected 
where  it  may  be  neceffary,  by  the  articles  of  the  declaration 
which  explains  it,  or  by  the  other  declarations  and  decrees  of 
the  council  given  fince. 

This  edidt,  in  the  form  of  a  regulation,  contains  69  articles, 
brought  under  15  titles  ;  thefe  titles  are  as  follow  : 

Of  the  franebifes,  exemptions,  and  immunities,  of  the  bock- 
fellers  and  printers  of  Paris. 

Of  the  bookfellers  and  printers  in  general. j 
Of  apprentices. 

Of  journeymen. 

Of  the  admiffion  of  matters,  or  freemen# 

Of  the  widows. 

Of  the  correctors. 

Of  hawkers  of  books. 

Of  foreign  bookfellers. 

Of  fyndics,  affiflants,  and  mailers  of  the  brotherhood; 

Of  the  vifitation,  and  the  fyndical  chamber. 

Of  libels,  and  prohibited  books. 

Of  the  privileges,  or  licences,  for  printing  books. 

Finally,  of  the  inventories,  appraiftng,  and  fales,  of  the  flock 
of  bookfellers  and  printers. 

The  bookfellers,  printers,  and  the  letter-founders,  who  with 
them  compofe  the  body  of  the  traders  in  books,  are  reckoned 
to  belong  to  the  body,  and  to  be  members  of  the  univeffity, 
being  entirely  diftiruft  and  feparated  from  the  mechanic  arts ; 
and  in  that  quality  they  enjoy  all  the  rights,  franebifes,  and 
prerogatives,  which  the  redtor,  matter,  and  fcholars  of  the 
Laid  univerfity  are  ufed  to  enjoy. 

There  are  at  the  head  of  this  company  a  fyndic  and  four  af- 
fiftants ;  the  company,  being  affembled,  chufe  them  by  e- 
lecftion,  and  by  a  majority  of  votes.  The  election  of  a  fyn¬ 
dic  is  made  but  every  other  year,  and  that  of  the  affiflants 
every  year,  but  of  two  only  at  once,  in  the  room  of  two  an¬ 
cient  ones  who  go  out  of  the  office.  The  day  of  the  election 
is  fixed  on  the  8th  of  May,  and  the  number  of  the  debtors 
to  16  perfons,  who  are  fummoned  front  among  the  booklel- 
lers  and  printers,  befides  the  fyndic  and  the  affiflants.  The 
election  is  made  in  the  prefence  of  the  lieutenant  general  of 
the  police,  and  of  the  king’s  attorney-general,  at  the  Cha- 
telet. 

There  was  an  equality  kept  between  the  bookfellers  and  the 
printers,  by  the  edidt  of  1686,  in  regard  to  the  right  of  e- 
ledtion,  and  to  the  number  of  perfons  fummoned  ;  but  the 
vaft  difproportion  between  the  number  of  the  former  and  that 
of  the  latter,  (there  being  but  36  printers,  and  much  above 
2oo  bookfellers)  occafioned  an  explication  to  be  made  of  the 
declaration  of  the  year  1713#  in  the  feventh  article  of  which 
it  is  ordered,  that  there  fhall  be  chofen  for  the  future  but  one 
affiftant  from  among  the  printers  every  other  year ;  and  that 
but  four  printers  and  12  bookfellers  fhall  be  fummoned  for 
the  eledtions. 

The  fyndic  is  entrufted  with  the  adminifiration  of  the  money 
and  effedts  belonging  to  the  company,  and  the  two  laft  af- 
fiftants  are  the  adminiftrators  of  the  brotherhood. 

The  vifnations  both  general  and  particular  are  made  by  the 
fyndics  and  affiflants  ;  the  general  ones  every  three  months, 
and  the  others  as  often  as  they  think  it  neceffary. 

The  vifitation  of  the  books  imported  from  abroad  (which  are 
all  carried  to  the  fyndical  chamber,  by  virtue  of  the  58th  ar- 
>,  tide  of  the  edidl,  the  execution  whereof  has  alfo  been  ordered 
by  a  fentence  of  the  lieutenant-general  of  the  police,  given 

the 
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the  6th  of  June,  1698)  ought  to  be  dons,  at  lead,  oy  three 
perrons  from  among  the  fyndic  and  the  affiftams :  the  days 
appointed  to  make  it  are  i  uerdays  and  Fridays,  at  2  in  the 

afternoon.  ,  , 

In  thole  vifitations,  all  libels  againft  the  honour  of  God,  and 
the  welfare  and  quiet  of  the  date,  and  all  books  printed  either 
within  or  without  the  kingdom,  in  breach  of  the  regulations, 
or  privileges,  ought  to  be  dopped,  even  with  the  merchan¬ 
dizes  that  might  happen  to  be  in  the  bales  with  iuch  libels, 
or  other  prohibited  books. 

Not  only  the  vihtation  of  the  books  which  are  carried  to  Pa¬ 
ris  by  foreign  printers,  or  bookfeliers,  or  from  the  provinces, 
to  be  fold  or  exchanged  there,  ought  to  be  performed  in  the 
fyndical  chamber;  but  even  the  fale,  or  exchange,  of  thofe 
books  ought  to  be  done  there  in  the  prefence  of  the  faid  fyn¬ 
dic  and  affiftants. 

Ladiy  the  officers  of  this  company,  befides  the  vifitations 
made  at  their  brethren’s  houfes  and  (hops,  have  alfo  the  right 
to  vifit,  or  feize,  thofe  of  the  fellers  of  marbled  paper,  print- 
fellers,  and  dealers  in  printed  paper  for  hangings,  who,  by 
the  6id  article,  are  forbidden  to  keep  at  home  any  letters  pro¬ 
per  for  printing  books. 

Apprentices,  who  mud  not  be  married  people,  are  obliged 
to  ferve  at  lead  four  years  following,  and  afterwards  three 
other  years  as  journeymen,  with  any  freeman  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  None  can  be  admitted  an  apprentice,  unlefs  he  be 
verfed  in  the  Latin  tongue,  of  which  he  is  to  produce  a  cer¬ 
tificate  from  the  reftor  of  the  univerdty. 

A  printer  who  has  but  two  predes  can  take  but  one  appren¬ 
tice  :  the  others  may  have  two.  As  for  the  bookfeliers,  they 
can  bind  but  one  apprentice  at  a  time:  but  the  dxth  article 
of  the  declaration  of  17x3,  which  orders  that  every  printer 
(hall  have  at  lead  four  predes,  feems  to  have  made  void  that 
difference  of  one  or  two  apprentices  for  printers. 

The  Tons  of  freemen  are  not  obliged  to  undergo  any  appren- 
ticefhip;  and,  if  they  have  the  requifite  qualifications,  they 
ought  to  be  admitted  upon  their  fird  application:  this,  how¬ 
ever,  is  liable  to  fome  exceptions,  as  fhall  be  obferved  here¬ 
after. 

The  qualifications  requifite  to  be  made  free,  befides  the  ap- 
prenticefhip  and  fervice  for  thofe  who  are  obliged  to  it,  is, 
that  they  be  full  20  years  old,  natural-born  Frenchmen,  fkilled 
in  the  Latin  tongue,  and  able  to  read  Greek. 

’He  who  fues  for  his  freedom,  ought  to  have  a  certificate  from 
two  other  freemen  of  the  company,  declaring  that  he  is  ca¬ 
pable  to  follow  the  profeffion  of  a  printer  or  bookfeller,  which 
is  to  be  underdood,  according  to  the  interpretation  given  in 
the  4th  article  of  the  declaration  of  17x3,  that  the  fon,  or 
apprentice,  of  a  bookfeller,  who  would  be  admitted  a  free- 
man-bookfeller,  mud  have  a  certificate  figned  by  two  book- 
lellers  only  ;  and  the  fon,  or  apprentice,  of  a  printer,  in  the 
fame  cafe,  fhall  have  a  certificate  fiom  two  freemen-printers 
only;  and,  if  any  would  be  printers  and  bookfeliers  at  the 
fame  time,  they  mud  have  certificates  from  two  bookfeliers 
and  two  printers.  4 

According  to  the  3d  article  of  the  declaration  of  1713,  the 
fons  of  freemen-printers,  who  follow  only  the  bufinefs  of 
printers,  ought  to  ferve  a  whole  year  with  a  bookfeller  at  Pa¬ 
ris,  or  two  years  with  a  country  bookfeller,  before  they  can 
be  admitted  bookfeliers.  In  the  like  cafe,  apprentices  are  to 
ferve  two  years  at  Paris,  or  three  years  in  the  provinces  : 
which  mud  alfo  be  obferved,  in  dmilar  circumfiances,  by  the 
fons,  or  apprentices,  of  bookfeliers,  who  would  be  made  free 
printers. 

Journeymen  who  marry  the  widow,  or  daughter,  of  a  free¬ 
man,  are  admitted  as  freemen’s  fons. 

Widows,  who  continue  fuch,  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  their 
late  hufband’s  freedom,  except  that  they  cannot  bind  new  ap¬ 
prentices,  but  only  keep  thofe  they  have  ’till  their  time  be  out. 
The  number  of  printers  is  fixed  at  36,  whofe  places,  in  cafe 
of  a  vacancy,  cannot  be  filled  up  but  by  printers  fons,  or  by 
fuch  as  have  a  right  from  their  regular  apprenticefhip. 

The  number  of  bookfeliers  is  not  determined  ;  but  they  are 
not  allowed  to  admit  above  one  freeman  a  year,  befides  free¬ 
men’s  fons  and  fons-in-law.  In  fuch  an  admiffion  they  pre¬ 
fer  him  whofe  name  has  been  fird  fet  down  in  the  regider 
by  the  fyndic  and  affidants. 

Every  one  of  the  36  printers,  who,  by  the  2d  article  of  the 
regulation  of  the  year  r  686,  might  have  two  predes  only  be¬ 
longing  to  him,  is  now  obliged,  by  the  6th  article  of  the  de¬ 
claration  of  1713,  to  have  at  lead  four  predes,  and  eight  dif¬ 
ferent  fets  of  Roman  letters,  with  their  Italics,  from  the  great 
canon  to  the  pearl ;  nor  can  feveral  printers  enter  into  part- 
nerdnp  lor  the  fame  printing  houle. 

The  bookfeller- printers,  who  keep  a  printing-houfe,  or  book- 
feller’s-fhop,  ought  to  keep  them  within  the  quarter  only,  in 
the  fame  place,  and  not  feparately.  The  bookfeliers,  who 
2re  not  printers,  may  keep  their  (hops  within  the  palace,  or 
the  court  of  Judice-Hall,  unlefs  they  confine  themfelves  to 
the  felling  of  primers  only,  and  other  fmall  prayer-books,  in 
which  cafe  they  may  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  palace, 
-and  in  the  ftreet  of  Notre-Dame. 

I  he  xx  t!i  article  of  the  edict  of  ;686,  which  contains  thofe 
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regulations  concerning  the- dwelling  places  of  the  printers  and 
bookfeliers,  does  alfo  determine  the  limits,  or  bounds,  of 
what  is  called  the  quarter  of  the  univerfity. 

All  the  printers  and  bookfeliers  who  print,  or  caufe  tc  be 
printed,  any  books,  are  obliged  to  put  their  names  and  marks 
to  them,  to  take  out  privileges,  or  licences,  under  the  great 
feal,  to  print  thefe  privileges  entirely,  at  the  beginning  or 
end  of  each  copy,  and  to  have  it  alfo  regidred  at  length,  as 
hkewife  the  ceffion  they  make  of  them,  in  the  regider  of  the 
fyndical  chamber. 

However,  it  is  not  necedary,  it  is  even  forbidden,  to  obtain 
fuch  licences  for  petitions,  cafes,  &c.  We  give  in  another 
place  a  full  account  of  all  that  relates  to  this  fubjedf.  See 
Licence. 

After  feveral  alterations  which  happened  in  the  book-trade 
with  regard  to  the  number  of  copies  which  bookfeliers  and 
printers  are  obliged  to  deliver  to  fome  libraries,  or  to  the 
fyndical  chamber,  at  every  impreffion  they  make  of  books, 
the  declaration  of  Lewis  XiV.  of  the  6th  of  October,  1703, 
fixed  them  to  eight,  to  be  didributed  as  the  reader  will  fee  in 
the  article  CcprES  of  authors  for  Printing. 

The  declaration  of  1713  does  likewife  oblige  to  it  all  engra¬ 
vers  and  printfellers,  with  regard  to  fuch  books  as  contain 
figures,  cuts,  maps,  &c.  See  Copies. 

It  belongs  to  the  bookfeliers  and  printers  only  to  make  an 
inventory  of,  or  to  appraife,  printing-houfes  and  books,  which 
are  to  be  expofed  to  fale.  And  theprefiA  and  letters  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  printing-houfe  cannot  be  fold,  nor  carried  off,  wiih- 
out  leave  from  the  lieutenant-general  of  the  police,  and  only 
in  the  prefence  of  the  fyndic  and  affiltants,  who  ought  to  keep 
a  regider  of  them,  upon  which  they,  to  whom  they  have  been 
fold  or  adjudged,  are  obliged  to  write  that  they  take  them  for 
their  account,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  and  a  fine. 

The  bookfeliers  and  printers,  as  members  of  the  univerfity, 
and  on  account  of  the  excellency  of  their  art,  having  been 
always  feparated  and  didindf  from  the  mechanic  arts,  their 
company  was  comprized  in  the  lid  drawn  up  in  council  for 
the  execution  of  the  ediift  of  Lewis  XiV,  by  which  were 
created,  or  eredfed,  officers  of  maders  and  wardens,  fyndics 
and  jurats,  for  the  bodies  of  the  merchants,  and  for  the  com¬ 
panies  oi  arts  and  trades  :  but,  a  new  creation  of  auditors  in 
thofe  bodies  and  companies  being  made  in  1694,  the  com¬ 
pany  of  bookfeliers,  who,  through  inadvertency,  were  in- 
ferted  in  the  new  lid,  againd  their  privileges,  was,  as  it 
were,  forced  to  pay  a  conliderabie  fum,  which  they  were  ob¬ 
liged  to  borrow,  to  get  rid  of  the  vexations  they  differed  .from 
the  king’s  farmer. 

Finally,  in  1703,  the  bookfeliers  and  printers,  being  again 
profecuted  for  feveral  taxes  laid  on  the  other  companies  by 
the  edicls  of  1701  and  1 702,  they  obtained  a  full  and  abfolute 
difeharge  by  a  declaration  made  in  Odober,  1  703 ;  and  the 
dims  paid  by  them,  ’till  that  time,  into  the  king’s  coffers, 
were  declared  to  be  indead  of  the  augmentation  of  what  they 
were  to  pay  for  the  confirmation  of  their  rights  and  privileges. 
By  the  fame  declaration,  the  number  of  copies  to  be  delivered 
to  the  fyndical  chamber  was  increafed  to  eight,  and  the  fees 
for  vifitations  and  admittance  of  freemen  were  alfo  confider- 
ably  increafed,  in  order  to  indemnify  the  company  of  book¬ 
feliers  for  the  large  fums  they  had  borrowed,  to  pay  the  ar¬ 
rears,  and  to  reimburfe  them  by  degrees. 

We  do  not  mention  here  the  corredors  of  the  prefs,  hawkers 
of  books,  foreign  bookfeliers,  the  fyndical  chamber,  nor  ieve¬ 
ral  other  things  relating  to  this,  of  which  mention  is  made  in 
feveral  articles  of  the  regulation  of  1686,  becaufe  we  give  an 
account  of  them  under  their  proper  heads,  to  which  the  reader 
may  have  recourfe. 

Regulations  concerning  the  book-trade  and  printing,  at  Paris, 
refolved  in  the  king’s  council  of  date,  the  28th  of  Febru- 
ary,  1723. 

The  new  regulations,  that  were  to  determine  the  difputes 
which  arofe  continually  between  the  bookfeliers  and  printers, 
being  at  lad  put  into  a  proper  form,  his  majedy,  in  order  to 
fecure  the  execution  of  them,  ilfued  a  declaration,  dated  the 
1  oth  of  December,  1720.  But,  though  thefe  regulations  had 
been  drawn  up  and  examined  with  a  great  deal  of  care,  yet, 
when  they  were  brought  to  the  parliament,  with  the  cullo- 
rr.ary  fealed  letters,  to  be  there  regidered,  there  were  found 
reafons  to  make  feveral  obfervations,  by  which  it  appeared 
that  a  great  many  articles  wanted  fome  alterations  ;  befides 
which,  feveral  abufes  that  had  been  introduced  among  thofe 
who  carry  on  the  bufinefs  of  bookfelling  and  printing,  required 
to  be  redrefl'ed  by  fome  new  regulations.  Thefe  conddera- 
tions  determined  his  majedy  to  call  in  his  declaration,  that 
thefe  regulations  might  be  amended,  and  again  prefented  to 
his  council,  to  be  approved  there.  It  was  at  lad  refolved,  on 
the  28th  of  February,  1723,  and  publifixrd  with  the  title  of 
Regulations  for  the  bookfeliers  and  printers  of  Paris. 

*1  hefe  regulations,  by  virtue  of  a  decree  of  the  king’s  coun¬ 
cil  of  date,  made  that  19th  of  June  the  fame  year,  and 
agreeably  to  an  ordonnance  of  the  lieutenant-general  of  the 
police,  whom  the  king  charged  to  fee  them  executed,  were 
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read  and  regiftered  in  the  fyndica!  chambers  of  the  bookfellers 
and  printers  of  Paris,  the  13th  of  October  following. 

Thefe  new  regulations  contain  120  articles,  whereas  thofe  of 
the  year  1686  had  only  69.  As  to  the  titles,  there  is  but 
one  added,  which  is  that  of  fubfcriptions,  which  they  have 
put  the  third,  in  the  room  of  that  of  letter-founders,  which  is 
now  the  eleventh.  We  fhall  give  no  account  here  of  that 
new  title,  referring  it  to  the  article  of  Subscriptions. 

As  for  the  articles  either  added  or  amended,  we  fhall  juft  run 
them  over,  and,  to  avoid  tirefome  repetitions,  we  fhall  fay 
nothing  of  thofe  that  do  not  differ  from  the  articles  of  the  re¬ 
gulations  of  the  year  1686. 

The  firft  article  confirms  the  exemption  granted  to  the  com¬ 
pany  in  1703,  of  being  free  from  loans,  taxes,  levies,  fubfi- 
dies,  Se c.  already  laid,  or  to  be  laid  hereafter,  on  arts  and  trades, 
of  which  his  majefty  excepts,  diftinguifhes,  and  intirely  fepa- 
rates  this  company. 

By  the  fecond,  all  books,  either  manufcript,  printed,  or  en¬ 
graved,  bound  or  unbound,  old  or  new,  books  of  prints  and 
geographical  maps,  whether  they  come  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  or  from  the  cities  and  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  or  be 
exported  out  of  the  kingdom,  as  alfo  caft  letters  and  charac¬ 
ters  for  printing  either  old  or  new,  and  the  ink  ferving  to 
print,  coming  from  foreign  countries,  or  from  the  cities  and 
provinces  of  the  kingdom,  are  free  from  all  duties  of  the  cuf- 
tom-houfe,  tolls,  bridge-duties,  Sec.  according  to  the  edicts 
and  declarations  of  his  majefty’s  predeceffors:  and,  to  the 
end  that  the  above-mentioned  merchandizes  may  enjoy  the 
faid  exemption. 

It  is  ordered,  by  the  third  article,  that  on  each  parcel,  bale, 
tun,  &c.  there  be  a  declaration  in  thefe  words,  books,  caft 
letters,  printing-ink,  &c. 

By  the  fourtth  article,  all  perfons,  of  what  quality  or  condition 
foever  they  be,  except  bookfellers  and  printers,  are  forbidden 
to  carry  on  the  trade  of  books,  or  to  have  any  printing  preffes 
at  their  houfes.  This  article  is  the  fame  with  the  fixth  of  the 
regulations  of  1686,  but  very  much  enlarged.  The  fifth, 
fixth,  feventh,  and  eight  articles  are  only  the  fequel  of  the 
fourth,  and  relate  to  the  buying  and  felling  of  old  papers, 
old  parchments,  and  old  books,  by  the  wives  and  widows  of 
bookbinders,  bookfellers,  and  printers.  They  alfo  regulate 
in  what  books  the  merchant- mercers  may  trade,  which  was 
the  fubjecl  of  theiith,  12th,  13th,  14th,  and  1 6th  articles 
of  the  preceding  regulations  of  1686. 

By  the  14th  article  all  bookfellers,  who,  at  the  fame  time, 
carry  on  the  bufinefs  of  printers,  are  obliged  to  put  up  a  bill, 
or  fign,  declaring  that  they  keep  a  printing- houfe  ;  nor  are 
they  to  fet  it  up  at  any  place  but  where  their  printing-houfe 
a&ually  is. 

The  23d  article  declares  that  no  bookfeller,  or  printer,  fhall 
take  above  one  apprentice  at  a  time :  they  may,  however, 
take  a  fecond,  when  the  laft  year  of  the  firft  is  begun. 

The  44th  article,  which  relates  to  the  admiffion  of  freemen, 
is  the  moft  important  of  all  in  thefe  new  regulations,  and 
deferves  to  be  given  here  at  length. 

The  44th  article  of  the  regulations  of  1723,  concerning  the 
admiffion  of  freemen. 

As  it  is  of  very  great  importance  that  they  who  follow  the 
profeffion  of  printing  and  bookfelling  be  endowed  with  a  Ef¬ 
ficient  capacity  and  experience,  his  majefty  orders  that  the 
fons  and  fons-in-law  of  freemen,  as  well  as  the  apprentices 
who  fhall  have  finifhed  their  time,  and  ferved  the  mafters  as 
journeymen,  before  they  obtain  their  freedom  as  bookfellers 
or  printers,  befides  the  certificate  of  the  redtor  of  the  univer- 
fity,  be  moreover  obliged  to  undergo  an  examination,  to  wit, 
they  who  would  become  bookfellers,  an  examination  on  the 
trade  of  books ;  and  they  who  would  be  admitted  printers,  af¬ 
ter  being  examined  on  the  book-trade,  fhall  undergo  a  trial 
of  their  capacity  with  regard  to  printing,  and  the  things  re¬ 
lating  thereunto :  which  examinations  they  fhall  be  obliged 
to  undergo  in  the  prefence  of  the  fyndics  and  affiftants  in  of¬ 
fice,  attended  by  four  ancient  officers  of  their  company,  two 
of  whom  muft  be  printers  and  two  bookfellers  ;  and  by  two 
other  bookfellers  and  two  other  printers,  who  have  not  yet 
bore  any  office  in  the  company,  but  have  been  at  leaft  10 
years  free  of  it.  Thefe  eight  examiners  fhall  be  drawn  by 
lot  by  the  candidate,  both  out  of  the  number  of  the  ancient 
officers,  and  from  among  fuch  bookfellers  and  printers  who 
have  at  leaft  10  years  freedom.  Thefe  faid  examiners,  thus 
chofen,  his  majefty  orders  to  meet  with  the  fyndics  and  affift¬ 
ants,  at  the  fyndical  chamber,  to  proceed  all  together,  by  way 
of  ferutiny  to  the  faid  examination  and  trial,  which  exami¬ 
nation  is  to  continue  two  hours  at  leaft ;  nor  the  candidate 
be  admitted  to  his  freeedom,  unlefs  he  have  two  thirds  of  the 
votes  in  his  favour.  The  fyndic  and  affiftants  fhall  take  im¬ 
mediately  a  verbal  procefs  of  the  whole  proceedings  :  and, 
for  the  fees  of  their  attendance,  the  fyndic,  and  each  of  the 
affiftants,  as  well  as  every  one  of  the  examiners,  fhall  have 
fix  medals,  worth  fix  livres  tournois,  which  fhall  be  diftri- 
buted  to  them  by  the  candidate. 

It  is  ordered  by  the  45th  article,  which  is  but  a  fequel  of 
the  foregoing,  that  every  candidate  for  the  bookfellers  trade, 
who  fhall  be  found  to  have  the  requifite  qualifications,  fhall 
VoL.  I. 
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be  admitted  by  the  fyndic  and  affiftants,  upon  paying  thefum 
of  1000  livres,  to  be  employed  for  the  company’s  occafions  : 
and  every  candidate  for  the  printer’s  bufinefs  fhall  pay  1500 
livres,  with  this  difference,  that  the  latter  fhall  not  be  ad¬ 
mitted  but  by  virtue  of  a  decree  of  the  council,  given  by  the 
advice  of  the  lieutenant-general  of  the  police,  fent  to  the 
keeper  of  the  feals. 

It  is  alfo  ordered,  that,  if  a  perfon  who  fhall  have  been  ad¬ 
mitted  a  bookfeller,  comes  after  to  be  admitted  to  the  free¬ 
dom  of  a  printer,  he  fhail  be  obliged,  befides  the  ioco  livres 
abovementioned,  to  pay  the  lum  of  500  liv/es.  The  fees 
for  attendance,  to  be  paid  by  the  candidates,  are  the  fame 
for  bookfellers  and  printers  ;  namely,  12  filver  medals  to  the 
fyndic,  fix  to  each  of  the  affiftants,  and  two  to  each  of  the 
ancients. 

By  the  46th  article,  the  fees  for  the  admiffion  of  freemen’s 
fons  are  fettled,  namely,  at  600  livres  for  bookfellers,  and 
900  livres  for  printers,  which  fees  are  alfo  to  be  paid  by  fuch 
journeymen  who,  after  having  finifhed  their  apprenticefhip, 
fhall  marry  a  freeman’s  daughter  or  widow;  with  this  con¬ 
dition,  neverthelefs,  that  fuch  freemen’s  fons,  or  fons-in-law, 
or  they  who  marry  freemen’s  widows,  fhall  undergo  the  exa¬ 
mination,  and  obferve  all  the  formalities  abovementioned. 

T  he  48th  article  grants  to  the  freemen  of  Paris  the  right  of 
going  to  dwell,  and  carry  on  the  bookfellers  trade,  in  all  the 
cities  and  other  places  of  the  kingdom,  by  only  producing 
their  letter?  of  freedom,  and  caufing  them  to  be  regiftered  at 
the  ordinary  court  of  juftice  kept  in  thofe  places. 

The  fix  following  articles  treat  only  of  the  printers,  and  order, 
1.  The  execution  of  all  the  articles  of  the  ancient  regula¬ 
tions  made  with  regard  to  printing,  particularly  thofe  of  1 686. 
in  all  the  articles  which  are  not  abrogated  by  thefe  prefent 
regulations.  2.  That  the  preference  formerly  granted  to  the 
fons  and  fons-in-law  of  printers,  of  being  admitted  in  their 
ftead,  fhall  no  longer  fubfift,  and  that  they  fihall  not  be  pre¬ 
ferred,  unlefs  they  be  at  leaft  of  an  equal  merit  with  their 
competitors.  3.  That  every  candidate  to  the  freedom,  who, 
upon  examination,  fhall  be  found  to  have  the  requifite  qua¬ 
lifications,  fhall  be  obliged  to  have  a  printing-houfe,  with 
four  printing-preffes  at  leaft,  and  nine  forts,  or  fizes,  of  Ro¬ 
man  letters,  with  their  Italics,  as  it  is  explained  in  the  51ft 
article,  of  which  preffes  and  letters  an  inventory  fhall  be 
made  by  the  fyndic  and  affiftants.  4.  That  no  printer  fhall 
lend  to  any  candidate  any  preffes,  cafes,  or  letter,  upon  pain 
of  forfeiting  the  fame,  and  lofing  his  freedom  ;  nor  fhall  any 
candidate  borrow  them.  5.  That  the  printers  already  ad¬ 
mitted,  whofe  printing-houles  are  not  completely  furnifhed, 
according  to  what  is  ordered  above,  fhall  furnifh  them  tho¬ 
roughly  within  three,  months :  in  default  of  which  they  fhall 
be  obliged  to  fell  them  within  the  courfe  of  two  years.  6. 
Laftly,  the  printing  houfes  which  fhall  have  been  found  com¬ 
pletely  furnifhed  at  the  general  vifttation  ordered  by  the  re¬ 
gulations,  fhall  afterwards  be  conftantly  kept  fo. 

The  title  of  the  letter-founders  contain  13  articles,  namely, 
from  the  57th  to  the  69th,  inclufively;  but,  as  we  give  a 
full  account  of  them  in  another  place,  we  fhall  only  refer  to 
it  here.  See  Founder  of  letters. 

The  title  of  the  hawkers  of  books  contains  fix  articles,  which 
are  the  69th  to  the  74th,  inclufively. 

There  are  but  three  articles  relating  to  Foreign  bookfellers, 
viz.  the  75th,  76th,  and  77th.  See  Bookseller  Foreign. 
The  declaration  of  the  year  1713,  which  altered  the  regu¬ 
lations  made  in  1686,  with  regard  to  the  election  of  a  fyn¬ 
dic  and  affiftants,  have  been  again  amended  by  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  year  1723. 

By  the  firft  article  of  that  title,  which  is  the  78th  of  thefe 
regulations,  it  is  ordered,  that  the  company  fhall  proceed, 
according  to  cuftom,  every  year,  on  the  8th  of  May,  to  the 
election  of  two  affiftants,  in  the  room  of  thofe  who,  after 
two  years  fervice  and  functions  in  the  faid  office,  ought  to  go 
out  of  it;  that  every  other  year,  on  the  fame  da}',  a  fyndic 
fhall  be  chofen,  who  fhall  be  taken  out  of  the  number  of  an¬ 
cient  affiftants,  on  condition,  neverthelefs,  that  a  fyndic  fhall 
be  chofen  alternately  from  among  the  faid  ancient  affiftant- 
bookfellers,  or  affiftant  printers  ;  or,  at  leaft,  that  the  fyn- 
dic’s  place  fhall  not  be  filled  up  above  twice  following  by  a 
perfon  chofen  out  of  the  number  of  the  ancient  bookfellers, 
or  ancient  printers :  and  that,  when  the  fyndic  fhall  be  a 
printer,  there  fhall  be  but  one  affiftant  following  the  profef¬ 
fion  of  a  printer,  fo  as  that,  of  the  five  officers  that  compofe 
the  board,  there  be  always  two  freemen  following  the  printer’s 
bufinefs. 

It  is  alfo  ordered,  by  the  79th  article,  that,  of  the  16  per¬ 
fons  fummoned  for  the  eledlion,  there  be  eight  printers. 

The  articles  90,  91,  and  92,  contain  wile  precautions  to 
prevent  the  importation  of  books,  either  prohibited,  or  print¬ 
ed  againft  the  ftatutes,  as  alfo  the  importation  of  call:  letters 
for  printing,  which  might  be  introduced  fraudulently,  and 
ferve  not  only  for  printing  fpurious,  pirated,  or  counterfeit 
editions,  but  likewife  for  printing  libels,  or  works  againft 
religion,  or  the  public  tranquillity. 

By  the  firft  of  thefe  three  articles,  all  drivers,  and  mafters, 
and  leaders  ot  coaches,  carts,  waggons,  Sec.  and  ail  other  car¬ 
riages  by  land  or  bv  water,  in  which  are  carried  to  Paris 
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kales  of  books,  prints,  or  caft  letters,  are  forbidden  to  deliver 
them  as  directed,  or  to  unload  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  city,  and  all  private  perfons  are  forbidden  to  receive  any. 
His  majefty  orders  that  fuch  bales  (hall  be  carried  to  the  cuf- 
tum-houfe,  or  delivered,  upon  a  note  figned  by  the  fyndic, 
or  by  two  of  his  affiftants,  to  be  carried  to  the  fyndical  cham¬ 
ber,  under  the  penalty  of  a  fine  of  1000  livres,  and  even  of 
corporal  puniftiment,  if  they  fhould  commit  the  fame  fault 
again:  and,  if  there  be  found  in  any  fuch  carriages,  books, 
prints,  or  caft  letters,  which  were  not  declared  by  the  leaders 
of  the  carriages,  or  if  anytfuch  be  carried  clandeftinely  through 
by- places,  they  {hall  be  flopped,  and  notice  of  it  fhall  be  im¬ 
mediately  given  to  the  fyndic  and  affiftants,  who  fhall  take 
care  of  them,  upon  the  verbal  procefs  of  the  officers  and  clerks 
of  the  cuftom-houfe. 

The  fecond  of  thefe  three  articles  does  likewife  forbid  all  m- 
fpectors  and  overfeers  of  the  cuftom-houfe  at  Paris,  as  alio 
the  waiters,  or  clerks,  employed  at  the  gates  and  bars,  and 
all  mafters  of  coaches,  carriers,  meffengers,  and  others,  to 
deliver  any  bale,  parcel,  or  cheft  ot  books  and  prints,  to  any 
perfon  of  what  quality  foever  he  be;  and  this  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  notwithftanding  all  decrees,  orders,  permiffion?,  and 
even  the  6th  article  of  the  decree  of  the  council  of  the  I  ith 
of  September,  1720,  containing  regulations  for  the  king’s 
library  ;  upon  pain  for  the  offenders  to  anfwer  for  it  in  their 
own  proper  name,  to  pay  2  fine  of  5CO  livres,  and  to  lofe 
their  placys. 

Finally,  by  the  third  of  thofe  three  articles,  his  raajefty  ap¬ 
points  the  cities  at  which  it  fhall  henceforth  be  lawful  to  im¬ 
port  books  and  pamphlets.  Thefe  cities  are  Paris,  Roan, 
Nantz,  Bourdeaux,  Marfeilles,  Lyons,  Strafburgh,  Metz, 
Amiens  and  Lifle. 

The  fame  article,  providing  for  the  fecurity  of  the  books, 
as  thev  are  carried  through  the  feveral  offices  of  the  kingdom, 
forbids  all  directors,  clerks,  wardens,  and  others  employed  in 
the  faid  offices,  to  open,  vifit,  or  flop  any  bales,  packs,  par¬ 
cels,  kc.  of  bocks,  prints,  or  caft  letters,  coming  from  fo¬ 
reign  countries,  or  from  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  to  the 
city  of  Paris,  and  orders  that  they  fhall  fuffer  them  to  pafs 
to  the  place  they  are  defigned  for,  upon  fecurity  being  given 
by  the  perfon  who  fent  the  bales,  &c,  of  which  the  carriers, 
kc.  are  to  take  a  receipt;  namely  for  bales  coming  from 
foreign  countries,  at  the  firft  cuftom-houfe  as  they  enter  the 
kingdom ;  and,  for  the  others,  at  the  cuftom-houfe  of  the 
place  whence  the  bales,  &c.  are  fent,  or,  if  there  be  none, 
at  the  next  cuftom-houfe,  where  the  bales  and  parcels  fhall 
be  marked  with  lead,  and  the  receipt  given  to  the  carriers  re- 
giftered. 

The  97th  article  relates  to  thp  dealers  in  marbled  paper.  See 
the  article  Marbled  Paper. 

The  98th  article  orders  that  all  merchandizes  relating  to  the 
book-trade,  which  fhall  be  feizcd  for  any  offence  againft  thefe 
regulations,  fhall  be  depofited  in  the  fyndical  chamber  of  the 
company  of  bookfellers  and  printers  ;  the  fyndic  and  affiftants 
fhall  take  upon  themfelves  the  care  of  them,  by  virtue  of  the 
verbal  procefs  concerning  the  feizures,  to  keep  them  without 
any  fee  or  expence,  ’till  a  fentence  be  pronounced  upon  the 
faid  feizures  :  nor  fhall  thofe  merchandizes  be  tranfported  to 
any  other  place,  nor  committed  to  the  care  of  any  other 
keeper  or  officer. 

The  title  or  the  privileges,  or  licences,  for  the  printing  of 
books,  contains  it  articles,  the  firft  of  which  is  the  xoift, 
and  the  laft  the  112th.  They  are  partly  new,  and  partly  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  regulation  of  the  year  1686. 

A  decree  of  the  king’s  council  of  ftate  of  the  10th  of  April, 
1725,  containing  regulations  concerning  the  printing  and 
fale  of  books. 

It  feemed  that  the  foregoing  regulations,  in  which  the  king’s 
council  entered  into  fuch  minute  particulars,  fhould  have 
fufficiently  provided  againft  all  that  might  difturb  the  good 
order  of  a  company  fo  neceffary  to  the  ftate,  and  to  the"  i'ci- 
ences.  But  his  majefty  being  informed  that  the  negligence 
of  feveral  bookfellers  and  printers,  and  the  covetoufnefs  of 
fome,  had  given  rife  to  feveral  new  abufes,  which  raifed  the 
complaints  of  the  public,  and  did  a  very  great  prejudice  to 
the  trade  of  books  printed  in  France;  that  even  fome  of  the 
laid  bookfellers,  having  got  leave  to  receive  fubfcriptions  for 
the  printing  of  fome  works,  had  not  fulfilled  the  engagements 
they  were  entered  into  with  the  public  ;  that  others,  having 
obtained  a  renewal  of  the  licence  for  books  already  printed^ 
made  no  other  ufe  of  it  but  to  prevent  other  bookfellers  from 
getting  leave  to  print  the  faid  book:  his  majefty  being  will¬ 
ing  to  provide  againft  all  this,  caufed  four  new  articles  to  be 
drawn  up,  to  ferve  as  a  fupplement  to  the  regulations  of  the 
28th  of  February,  1723:  to  wit, 

i.  That,  for  the  future,  nor  licence,  nor  permiffion,  for  print¬ 
ing  new  books,  or  for  making  new  editions  of  books  already 
printed,  (hall  be  delivered,  unlefs  there  be  prefented,  at  the 
tame  time,  two  printed  (heels,  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  paper 
and  letter  the  printer  defigns  to  make  ufe  of,  which  printed 
Iheets  muft  be  approved  by  the  keeper  of  the  feals  ;  the  one 
to  be  annexed  to  the  counter- feal  of  the  licence,  and  the  other 
to  be  depofited  in  the  fyndical  chamber,  where  the  faid  li- 
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cence  fhall  be  regiftered  ;  thefe  {beets  to  ferve  as  a  fpecimen, 
by  which  the  whole  edition  {hall  be  examined  by  the  fyndic 
and  affiftants  of  the  bookfellers  company,  m  the  prefence  of 
a  perfon  appointed  for  that  purpofe  by  the  keeper  of  the  feals, 
before  the  books  be  expofed  to  fale,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  all 
the  copies  that  (hall  be  found  not  anfwerable  to  the  fpecimen, 
and  paying  a  fine  of  a  thoufand  livres,  &c. 

II.  That  all  bookfellers  and  printers  fhall  be  obliged  to  take 
a  particular  care,  that  all  the  editions  of  books  be  abfolutely 
correct,  as  much'  as  is  poffible,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  thofe 
whole  correction  fhall  have  been  vilibly  neglected,  and  lofing 
the  licences  and  permiffions,  kc. 

Ilf.  That  no  fubfeription  fhall  be  propofed  to  the  public, 
but  for  the  printing  of  confiderable  works,  which  could  not 
be  printed  without  fuch  affiftance ;  and  only  after  leave  firft 
obtained  from  the  keeper  of  the  feals,  who  fhall  not  grant  it 
’till  the  books  be  approved  by  the  cenfors ;  which  leave  or 
permiffion  fhall  be  wiitten  and  figned  upon  the  printed  fheet, 
called  profpeCtus  (propofals),  which  is  to  contain  the  condi¬ 
tions  to  which  the  bookfeller  binds  himfelf  to  the  fubferibers, 
both  with  regard  to  the  paper  and  letter,  and  to  the  price  of 
the  books,  and  the  time  when  they  are  to  be  delivered  :  which 
printed  fheet  of  propofals  fhall  be  depofited,  with  the  original 
permiffion,  in  the  fyndical  chamber,  and  regiftered  in  the 
company’s  books,  in  which  the  bookfeller  fhall  alfo  fign  his 
obligation  or  bond  to  perform  the  propofed  conditions:  and 
fuch  bookfellers  as  fhall  fail  to  fulfil  any  of  the  faid  condi¬ 
tions,  fhall  be  condemned  to  return  to  the  fubferibers  double 
the  fums  they  receive  from  them,  and  to  pay  an  arbitrary  fine, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  offence. 

IV.  That  all  the  fyndics  and  the  affiftants  of  the  bookfellers 
company  fhall  be  obliged  to  deliver,  within  a  month  to  the 
keeper  of  the  feals,  an  account  of  all  the  privileges  or  li¬ 
cences  that  were  renewed  fince  the  ift  of  January,  1718, 
for  books  already  printed  ;  with  an  account  of  fuch  books  as 
fhall  have  been  reprinted,  in  confequence  of  the  renewing  of 
the  licences  ;  to  the  end  that,  upon  examination,  all  the 
new  privileges  or  licences  which  have  not  been  ufed,  may  be 
annulled,  and  new  ones,  or  only  Ample  permiffions,  granted, 
to  fuch  as  fhall  petition  for  them,  and  promife  to  caufe  thofe 
books  to  be  very  foon  reprinted,  according  to  thefe  prefenl 
regulations. 

Remarks. 

From  the  multitude  of  regulations  made  in  France,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  bufinefs  of  bookfeliing,  we  may  judge  of  what 
importance  they  efteem  this  employment  to  the  ftate,  as  be¬ 
ing  capable  of  doing  great  good  or  great  mifehief  to  it.  To 
prevent  what  is  looked  upon,  by  that  government,  in  the 
light  of  the  latter,  we  find  fuch  reftraints  are  laid  upon  the  ' 
liberty  of  the  prefs,  that  the  people  fhall  have  no  knowlege 
communicated  to  them,  fans  privilege  du  roy,  without  the 
king’s  leave:  that  is  to  fay,  in  plain  L'nglifh,  that  the  whole 
kingdom  fhall  be  kept  in  fuch  ignorance,  as  beft  fuits  with 
the  will  of  their  fovereign  ;  to  the  end,  that  he  may  be  as 
uncontroulably  abfolute  and  tyrannical  over  the  people  as  he 
pleafes. 

As  this  kind  of  policy  hath  proved,  and  is  likely  to  prove, 
an  invincible  barrier  againft  the  liberties  of  that  brave  and 
polite  nation  ;  fo  the  contrary  hath  proved  the  grand  prefer- 
vative  of  the  liberties  of  Great-Britain.  For,  whenever  we  ( 
fliall  be  deprived  of  this  privilege,  can  we  expect  other  than 
to  be  governed  by  the  abfolute  will  of  a  prince  and  his  mini- 
fters  ?  Would  not  our  parliaments  become  cyphers,  or,  per¬ 
haps,  be  totally  annihilated  ?  And  what  kind  of  government 
could  we  expect,  but  a  joint  confederacy,  civil,'  ecclefiaftical, 
and  military;  againft  the  properties  of  the  people  ?  What  in¬ 
ducement  could  there  then  be  for  induftry  and  commerce 
when  our  acquifitions  were  infecure  ? 

Arbitrary  princes,  ’tis  true,  do  give  encouragement  to  arts 
and  trade,  but  with  what  view?  Is  it  more,  than  to  render 
their  fubjects  temporarily  rich,  that,  when  they  have  occafion 
for  plunder,  they  may  not  have  all  beggars  in  their  ftate? 

On  the  contrary,  when  the  powers  of  princes  are  governed  j 
by  laws  made  by  the  people,  the  people  will  take  care  to 
make  fuch  laws,  as  will  fccure  their  liberties  and  properties 
againft  the  oppreffions  of  princes.  If  fuch  a  conftituted  legi- 
flature  fhould  fometimes  happen  to  be  mifled  or  corrupted,  j 
in  the  making  of  laws  ;  yet  while  we  enjoy  the  liberty  of 
writing,  we  may  be  fure  to  have  thofe  laws  repealed  ;  for 
what  corruption  can  withftand  the  power  of  a  free  enquiry  ? 

The  upholders  of  this  invaluable  privilege,  are  the  writers, 
the  bookfellers,  and  the  printers.  Being,  at  prefent,  con¬ 
fined  to  the  bookfeller,  I  (ball  refer  to  the  other  refpective 
heads,  and  confider  him  in  relation  to  other  traders,  who 
have  connection  with  his  branch. 

T  he  quantity  of  paper,  confirmed  in  the  manufacture  of 
books,  is  very  confiderable  :  and  whereas,  not  many  year3  . 
fince,  we  were  under  the  r.eceffity  of  importing  feven  eighths 
of  that  commodity  lor  this  purpofe,  vve  have  now  the  fatif- 
faction  to  fay;  that  we  do  not  take  above  one  eighth  from 
foreign  countries,  the  remainder  being  of  our  own  manu¬ 
facture.  1  his  has  been  owing  to  the  sjreat  encouragement 
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given  by  our  bookfeliers,  to  this  branch  of  trade;  wherein, 
if  we  continue  to  advance,  we  (hall  not  only  be  capable  of 
fupp.ying  ourfelves,  but  may,  in  a  few  years,  make  that 
commodity  fo  exquifite  and  fo  cheap,  as  to  be  able  to  export  it 
to  foreign  countries.  See  the  aiticle  Paper-making. 

The  ltationer,  bookbinder,  and  engraver,  are  great  depen¬ 
dents  on  th.s  clafs  of  traders;  and  the  printer  hath  his  chief 
dependence  upon  them,  and  the  letter-founder  on  them  both. 
’Tis  the  buftnefs  of  the  bookfeller  to  encourage  all  artifts 
who  have  any  connexion  with  his  branch,  to  the  end  that 
his  books  may  be  fo  delicately  printed  and  embellifhed,  that 
we  may  not  only  equal,  but  furpafs  foreign  nations  in  the 
art  of  book-printing.  Nor  is  this  a  traffic  of  inconfiderable 
extent  at  prefent;  and,  by  proper  encouragement,  may  be 
made  far  more  importantly  fo.  For,  from  the  freedom  of 
the  Englifh  prefs,  or  the  unreftrained  liberty  we  enjoy  of 
writing  upon  every  kind  of  fubjecl,  foreigners  entertain  an 
opinion  of  our  books,  and  perfons  of  dillinftion,  in  moll 
parts  of  Europe,  are  not  a  little  fond  of  them.  As  our  lan¬ 
guage  alfo  begins  to  be  more  generally  ftudied  in  Europe  than 
ever,  fo  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  the  Britifh  trade  of 
bookfelling  will  increafe  in  the  like  proportion;  efpecially  if 
literary  property  be  duly  fecured  by  law. 

We  are  inferior  to  no  nation,  at  prefent,  in  the  art  of  letter- 
foundery,  as  well  as  that  of  printing;  and  therefore,  if  due 
care  be  taken  by  our  bookfeliers  to  have  their  books  printed 
as  well,  and  as  cheap,  as  they  are  in  other  nations;  if  our 
home  manufacture  of  paper  be  equally  good,  and  every  de¬ 
coration  belonging  to  a  book  be  as  well  executed,  what  hin¬ 
ders  but  we  may  largely  extend  our  commerce  of  bookfelling  ? 
That  no  nation  can  beat  us  in  this  trade,  I  could  produce 
manifold  inftances.  For  brevity’s  fake,  I  fhall  mention  a  few 
only,  viz. 

The  Anatomical  Tables  of  Albinus,  which  are  publifhed  on 
48  large  copper-plates,  15  inches  by  22,  beautifully  engraved, 
and  printed  on  large  imperial  paper ;  accurately  reprefenting 
figures  of  the  human  fkeleton,  and  of  the  feveral  orders  of  the 
human  mufcles ;  alfo  diftindt  views  of  the  particular  parts, 
wherein  all  that  belongs  to  the  ffrudture  or  habit  of  each  muf- 
cle,  is  fhewn  at  large  from  the  body.  Together  with  a  mi¬ 
nute  and  ample  explanation  of  the  whole. 

The  plates  in  this  work  are  effeemed  to  be  as  corredlly  and 
mafterly  engraved,  as  thofe  of  any  work  of  this  kind  ever 
were  in  any  part  of  Europfe;  and  the  paper  and  letter  are  fu- 
perior  to  that  printed  in  Holland,  and  fell  near  two  thirds 
cheaper.  Nor  fhould  it  be  forgot,  that  the  whole  is  printed 
on  paper  of  our  own  manufacture.  Alfo, 

A  neat,  correCt,  and  beautiful  edition  of  Q.  Horatii  Fkcci 
opera,  in  two  volumes  8vo,  printed  on  royal  paper,  illuftrated 
with  35  copper-plates,  taken  from  antique  ftatues,  gems,  me¬ 
dals,  &c.  and  reprefenting  feveral  curious  pieces  of  antiquity. 
To  which  is  prefixed,  a  deferiptive  account  of  every  plate,  and 
the  paffages  in  the  poet  which  it  explains  and  illuftrates. 

A  neat,  correCt,  and  beautiful  edition,  of  Virgilii  opera,  in  two 
volumes  8vo,  printed  on  royal  paper,  embellifhed  with  above 
iixty  copper  plates,  containing  166  pieces  of  antiquity,  taken 
from  ftatues,  marbles,  paintings,  gems,  medals,  &c.  To  which 
is  prefixed,  a  full  and  deferiptive  account  of  every  plate,  and 
a  reference  to  the  paffages  in  the  poet,  which  each  explains 
and  illuftrates. 

A  neat,  correCt,  and  beautiful  edition,  of  Terentia  opera,  in 
two  volumes  8vo,  on  royal  paper,  with  copper-plates,  in  the 
fame  manner. 

This  edition  of  thofe  claffical  authors  was  corrected  from 
the  moft  accurate  manuferipts  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford; 
and  for  beauty  and  elegance  of  priming,  as  well  as  cheapnefs, 
we  may  prefume  to  fay,  was  never  equalled  in  this,  or  any 
other  nation. 

Another  inftance  we  have  in  the  Heads  of  the  Illuftrious  Per¬ 
fons  of  Great-Britain  :  containing  120,  finely  engraved  by  Mr 
Houbraken,  and  printed  on  large  imperial  paper,  together 
with  their  Lives  and  Characters,  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Birch,  Se¬ 
cretary  to  the  Royal  Society. 

From  thefe  fails  it  appears,  that  the  bookfeliers  of  this  king  ¬ 
dom  are  capable  of  priming  books  as  well,  and  as  cheap,  as 
thofe  of  any  other  nation  :  and  therefore,  for  the  general 
benefit  of  the  kingdom,  fhould  be  fo  encouraged,  as  to  be 
capable  of  extending  this  traffic  as  greatly  throughout  the 
world,  as  it  will  admit  of.  But  there  feem  to  be  various  ob- 
ftacles  in  their  way  to  prevent  it,  which  are  continued,  I  am 
perfuaded,  for  want  of  the  confequences  thereof  being  duly 
weighed  and  confidered. 

The  principal  obftacle  hereto  is  the  infecurity  of  literary  pro¬ 
perty,  according  to  the  laws  at  prefent  fubfifting.  I  hough 
this  matter  has  already  been  fpoken  to,  in  the  Remarks  on 
the  article  of  Books,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader ;  yet  it 
may  not  be  altogether  ufelefs,  under  this  head,  to  add  a 
word  more  on  a  fubjeCt  fo  interefting  to  the  nation  ;  and 
wherein,  at  prefent,  indeed,  I  am  a  party  concerned.  For 
what  encouragement  fhall  I  have  to  go  through  with  the  la¬ 
borious  work,  I  am  at  prefent  engaged  in,  provided  the  pro¬ 
perty  is  not  fo  fecured,  as  that  I  may  make  that  reafonable 
advantage  of  it  to  which  I  am  intitled  ?  ’Tis  above  twenty 
years  fevere  ftudy  and  application,  that  has  enabled  me  to 


undertake  this  performance  ;  and  although  the  large  fund  of 
materials,  which  1  have  (o  long  been  collecting,  were  not; 
indeed,  originally  defigned  for  this  identical  work;  yet  they 
were  defigned  for  one  no  v/ay  diffimilar,  nor  lefs  laborious, 
and  very  probably  might  have  terminated  in  one  of  the  fame 
kind. 

Whatever  is  a  difeouragement  to  perfons  turned  for  ftudy, 
in  order  to  render  themlelves  ufeful  to  the  community,  flops 
up  the  channels,  from  whence  all  improvements  of  fcience 
flow.  For  what  mechanical  or  mai.ufaclural  art,  what 
branch  of  knowledge  whereon  our  commerce  and  naviga¬ 
tion  depend,  hath  not  been,  at  firft,  difeovered  by  ftudious 
men,  and  communicated  for  the  general  benefit  of  others  ? 
Were  not  they,  alfo,  the  original  founders  of  civil  govern¬ 
ment  itfelf;  and  therefore  may  it  not  be  faid  with  truth,  that 
all  fovercigr.ty  owes  it’s  origin  to  them  ?  At  firft,  in  every 
country,  there  prevailed  nothing  but  barbariim  and  rude- 
nefs:  all  places  were  terrified  with  giants,  and  enchantments, 
and  infolcnt  ufurpers  to  deceive  mankind  :  againft  thefe  there 
firft  arofe  fome  mighty  heroes,  as  Hercules,  Thefeus,  and  Ja~ 
fon :  thefe  Lowered  the  world,  redreffed  injuries,  and  de- 
ftroyed  thofe  human  monfters ;  for  which  they  were  made 
demi-gods.  After  them  fucceeded  Solon  and  Lycurgus,  £tc. 
who  accomplifhed  the  work,  founded  commonwealths,  gave 
laws,  and  put  j  u  ft  ice  in  it’s  courfe. 

’Tis  true,  there  have  been  princes,  as  well  as  other  diftin- 
guifhed  perfonages  of  the  firft  rank,  who  have  thought  it 
their  duty,  as  well  as  an  honour,  to  become  authors  for  the 
benefit  of  communities :  and,  why  is  there  not  as  much 
glory  in  writing  for  religion  and  virtue*  for  the  liberties  of 
mankind,  and  fpr  the  benefit  of  ufeful  arts  and  univerfal 
commerce,  whereby  the  whole  human  fpecies  fubfift,  and 
are  knit  and  united  together,  as  in  fighting  for  them,  in 
pleading  for  them  in  fenates,  or  in  fettling  of  property  be¬ 
tween  perfon  and  perfon  ?  But  the  bulk  of  thofe  authors, 
who  have  been,  by  far  the  more  numerous,  and  perhaps, 
not  the  leaft  ufeful,  have  not  been  men  of  the  fupreme  clafs ; 
they  have  rather  been  neceffitous  than  opulent ;  for  many 
ftudious  men  delight  rather  in  a  retired,  than  an  over-adtiv"e 
life,  that  they  may  fcan  the  ailions  of  men  in  private  more 
nicely,  and  contemplate  the  works  of  nature  more  narrowly, 
in  order  to  draw  knowlege  for  the  benefit  of  the  folely  adive 
part. 

But,  if  Arch  whofe  fortunes  do  not  abound,  and  to  whom  the 
divine  providence  feems  to  have  given  a  conftitutional  turn 
and  biafs  to  benefit  foctety  by  their  ftudies.  cannot  fubfift  by 
them  with  decency,  will  not  ufeful  learning  and  fcience  be¬ 
come  contemptible,  and  will  not  the  human  fpecies  arniin  de¬ 
generate  into  their  primitive  ftate  of  barbarifm  and  brutality  ? 
But  it  is  ncit  to  be  doubted,  when  this  matter  comes  to  be 
laid  before  the  legiflature,  but  literary  property  wi  1  be  fo  ef- 
fedualiy  fecured,  that  men  of  letters  may  be  encouraged  to 
advance  ufeful  fcience  of  every  kind  in  this  kingdom. 

Few  authors  caring  to  have  the  fatigue  of  retailing  their  own 
books,  they  generally  chufe  to  employ  bookfeliers  for  that 
purpofe,  or  to  affign  over  their  property  to  them  for  a  valuable 
confideration.  Nor  are  there  many  authors,  who  have  un¬ 
dertaken  the  printing  and  publifhing  of  any  confiderable  work, 
that  is  likely  to  be  tranfmitted  to  pofterity,  at  their  own  ex¬ 
pence,  and  without  being  concerned  with  fome  bookfeller,  or 
feveral  of  them,  eminent  in  their  profeffion. 

And,  in  order  to  have  books  well  piinied  and  prudently  pro¬ 
pagated,  bookfeliers  feem,  in  many  cafes,  to  be  agents  in- 
difpertfably  neceffary  to  authors,  mors  efi,ecially  in  large  un= 
dertakings  :  and,  indeed,  they  have  been  inftrumental  in 
fetting  forward  many  of  the  greateft  and  moft  ufeful  works, 
which  have  been  publifhed.  But,  was  the  property  of  au¬ 
thors  better  fecured,  the  more  could  a  bookfeller  afford  to 
give  authors  for  their  copies,  and  the  more  would  literature 
be  encouraged.  Seethe  article  Books  and  Copies  of  au¬ 
thors. 

BOOK-KEEPING.  See  Books  of  Merchants,  and  Mer¬ 
cantile  Accountantship. 

BOOK-KEEPER,  is  or  ought  to  be,  a  perfon  properly  qua¬ 
lified  to  keeps  fuch  accounts  as  he  is  required  to  do,  in  a 
methodical  and  corredf  manner.  The  t  tie  is  principally 
given  to  the  chief  clerks  of  merchants,  and  other  eminent 
traders,  and  th<  y  generally  keep  the  journal  and  ledger,  all 
the  other  auxiliary  books  being  kept  by  the  younger  gentle¬ 
men  clerks,  or  by  others  under  the  book  keeper. 

Thofe  who  keep  the  accounts  of  noblemen  or  gentlemen,  or 
are  emp'oyed  in  any  under  branch  in  the  public  offices  of  the 
kingdom,  where  the  ftate  of  the  national  revenue  is  kept,  are 
commbnly  called  clerks,  not  book-keepers.  And  fuch  who 
have  the  chief  conduit  of  the  accounts  of  thefe  public  offices, 
or  of  any  of  the  great  trading  or  monied  corporations,  are 
diftmguifhcd  by  the  title  of  Accountants  [fee  that  article] 
or  accountants-general,  and  not  book  keepers. 

R  E  M  A  r  k  s. 

However  mean  in  the  eye  of  fome  a  book  keeper  may  ap¬ 
pear,  front  the  found  of  the  word  ;  yet  the  charaiter  of  an 
able  mrrcantile  one,  is  very  far  from  being  contemptible  iu 
the  opinion  of  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  his  accom- 

plifhments. 
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plifhments.  There  are,  indeed,  amidft  this  elafs  of  people, 
many  ignorant  and  unfkilful  perfons,  who  have  brought  no 
credit  to  the  profeffion,  which  is  the  cafe  of  all  others. 

The  book-keeper,  who  is  at  the  head  of  this  employment, 
is  he  who  is  commonly  called  a  merchant’s  book-keeper; 
and  the  qualifications,  requifite  for  fuch  a  one,  fhould  be  no 
way  inferior  to  thole  of  a  merchant  himfelf ;  becaufe,  if  his 
conduct  and  his  qualifications  render  him  acceptable,  he 
ftands  a  fair  chance  to  become  a  merchant  for  himfelf;  which 
has  been  the  cafe  of  great  numbers,  who  have  been  no  dif- 
credit  to  that  honourable  employment. 

For  merchants,  who  are  generally  gentlemen  of  generous 
and  noble  fpirits,  when  they  have  had  experience  of  a  juft 
and  fkilful  book-keeper,  they  think  it  no  difhonour  to  take 
him  into  their  partnerfhip,  either  in  their  houfes  abroad  or 
at  home.  As  a  book-keeper  to  a  merchant,  therefore,  is  in 
the  road  to  advancement,  it  is  his  intereft  not  to  be  deficient 
in  point  of  accomplifhment.  And,  if  he  does  not  fucceed 
in  that  fhape,  he  may  gradually  ftrike  into  trade  for  himfelf ; 
for,  if  his  own  fortunes  will  not  admit  of  that,  yet,  where  a 
perfon  in  that  capacity  has  behaved  with  integrity  and  ho¬ 
nour,  and  is  a  man  of  judgment  and  condudft  in  his  bufinefs, 
the  people  who  have  had  dealings  with  the  merchant  he 
lived  with,  will  not  fcruple  to  put  confidence  in  him  ;  and, 
if  he  is  wife  enough  not  to  ftretch  his  credit  beyond  it’s 
bounds,  he  has  an  happy  opportunity  to  profper.— Nay, 
fome  merchants,  after  a  feries  of  faithlul  fervices  from  their 
book-keepers,  have  thrown  a  branch  of  their  bufinefs  into 
their  hands,  lent  them  money  to  carry  the  fame  on,  and  re¬ 
commended  them  to  their  foreign  correfpondents.  Others 
again,  by  having  the  conduct  of  the  bufinefs  at  the  death  of 
their  mafter,  have  naturally  fell  into  a  confiderable  part  of 
his  bufinefs,  and  become  very  eminent  traders.  Some  like- 
wife  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  contrafl  fuch  friendfhips 
with  the  young  gentlemen,  clerks  of  confiderable  worth, 
who,  from  experiencing  the  integrity  and  judgment  with 
which  they  behaved,  have  taken  them  into  partnerfhip,  and 
had  no  reafon  to  repent  their  choice.  We  do  not  fay,  that 
thefe  things  are  very  common ;  but  ’tis  well  enough  known 
they  have  very  frequently  happened :  and  my  reafon  for 
hinting  thefe  things  is  with  no  other  view,  than  to  remind 
this  fett  of  people,  that  their  abilities,  their  honour,  and 
their  fecrecy  in  their  mafter’s  affairs,  and  having  his  intereft 
really  at  heart,  are  fo  ftrong  a  recommendation,  that  they 
have  rarely  reafon  to  repent  their  having  been  fervants  in  this 
capacity. 

The  accomplifhments  of  a  complete  book-keeper  fhould  be  no 
way  inferior  to  thofe  of  a  merchant  himfelf,  fince,  as  obferved, 
he  is  not  out  of  the  road  of  becoming  one;  and  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  that  if  fome  young  gentlemen  themfelves,  even  of 
tolerable  fortunes,  who  have  ferved  their  clerkfhip  with  a  mer¬ 
chant,  would  condefcend  for  two  or  three  years  afterwards 
to  become  book-keepers  to  their  mafter,  or  to  any  other  mer¬ 
chant,  it  would  prove  more  to  their  advantage,  than  being 
eager  inftantly,  after  the  expiration  of  their  clerkfhip,  to 
ftrike  into  trade  for  their  own  account.  For,  although  the 
Jaw  gives  age  at  one  and  twenty,  that  term  of  years  does  not 
always  give  fuch  judgment  and  experience,  as  may  be  requi¬ 
fite  to  embark  a  fortune  in  trade. 

I  am  too  well  acquainted  with  the  way  of  thinking  of  thefe 
young  people,  as  not  to  be  fenfible,  that  even  fuch  who  have 
only  four  or  five  thoufand  pounds  to  begin  trade  with,  would 
think  it  too  great  a  difparagement  to  be  thought  a  book¬ 
keeper,  however  beneficial  it  might  hereafter  prove  to  them. 
But,  if  a  regard  to  this  admonition  would  prove  more  inte- 
refting,  than  gratifying  a  youthly  fafhionable  delicacy,  it  may 
not  be  undeserving  their  attention.  Let  thefe  young  gentle¬ 
men  take  it,  as  they  pleafe,  the  advice  is  Sincerely  intended 
for  their  advantage,  not  their  difgrace.  But,  if  they  fhould 
be  fo  nice  as  to  think  themfelves  above  receiving  a  falary  in 
that  capacity,  there  is  no  nobody  will  be  angry  with  them  on 
that  account,  if  they  are  not  with  themfelves. 

If  this  fhould  by  no  means  prove  agreeable,  I  think  they 
fhould  be  articled,  from  fixteen  years  of  age,  rather  for  feven 
than  five  years  ;  the  age  of  three  and  twenty  being  early 
enough  to  hazard  a  handfome  fortune  in  trade  ;  and  this  may 
anfwer  the  end  of  obtaining  more  experience  before  they 
commence  for  themfelves,  as  well  as  being  a  book  keeper, 
provided  the  two  laft  years  they  keep  the  principal  books, 
efpecially  the  ledger. 

An  able  book-keeper  of  a  merchant  of  Skill  and  difeernment, 
has  great  opportunity  of  improving  his  judgment  in  the  art 
of  conducing  trade  ;  for,  as  he  is  the  recorder,  fo  he  may 
be  the  critical  infpeftor  of  his  mafter’s  actions,  and  gain  ex¬ 
perience  from  his  Sagacity,  or  faux  pas  :  ’tis  not  unmeaningly 
proverbial,  that  the  by-ftander  fees  more  than  the  gamefter. 
Though  it  is  not  necelfary  for  a  book-keeper  to  be  a  man  of 
learning,  yet  he  fhould  not  be  illiterate  ;  though  he  is  not 
required  to  be  a  great  critic,  yet  he  fhould  be  a  grammarian, 
be  well  acquainted  with  the  language  of  his  country,  and 
knowing  in  the  french  tongue,  as  being  the  univerfal.  cor¬ 
responding  mercantile  language.  But  he  cannot  be  too  fa¬ 
miliar  with  other  of  the  principal  modern  languages,  nor  too 
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ready  a  writer,  or  too  expert  an  arithmetician  and  accoun¬ 
tant.  And,  as  he  may  be  occafionally  put  upon  holding  a 
part  of  the  foreign  correfpondence,  he  fhould  not  be  want- 
in*  in  point  of  the  epiftolary  ftile  ;  which  in  the  mercan¬ 
tile  way,  cannot  be  too  eafy,  unaffe&ed,  and  plain,  fo  as 
to  leave  nothing  ambiguous  and  unintelligible.  There  are 
divers  other  amiable  qualities  required  by  a  perfon  a&ing  in 
this  capacity;  for,  although  he  may  be  entrufted  with  the 
ftate  of  a  merchant’s  affairs,  yet  this  fhould  not  leffen  his 
refpeftful  duty,  nor  inviolable  fecrecy:  but  there  are  me¬ 
thods  of  concealing  what  may  be  requifite,  without  much 
trouble  to  a  merchant. 

BORAX,  a  mineral  fait,  ufed  in  foldering  and  fufing  gold, 
and  other  metals.  The  ancients  have  known  it  under  the 
name  of  chryfocolla.  Pliny,  lib.  33.  cap.  5.  of  his  Natural 
Hiftory,  fpeaks  largely  of  it ;  but  his  account  does  not,  in  every 
refpedl,  agree  with  what  has  afterwards  been  difeovered  by 
experience. 

That  author  diftinguifhed  this  drug  into  natural  and  artificial, 
or  factious  borax.  The  natural  borax,  according  to  him, 
is  nothing  but  a  flimy  humour,  which  runs  in  the  mines  of 
gold,  filver,  copper,  and  even  lead;  and,  being  congealed 
and  hardened  by  the  cold  in  winter,  takes  the  confiftency  of 
pumice- ftone. 

As  to  the  artificial  borax,  he  pretends  that  is  made  by  letting 
water  run  into  the  veins  of  the  mine  during  the  whole  winter, 
’till  the  month  of  June,  and  letting  the  mine  to  dry  for  two 
months  ;  fo  that,  according  to  him,  the  artificial  borax  is  no¬ 
thing  but  the  mineral  putrihed  and  corrupted. 

The  fame  author  diftinguifhes  black,  green,  white,  and  yel¬ 
low  borax,  which  take  their  feveral  colours,  as  well  as  their 
price,  from  the  mines  whence  they  are  extracted.  He  pre¬ 
tends  that  the  natural  borax  is  much  harder  then  the  artificial. 
The  moderns  do  alfo  diftinguifh  two  forts  of  borax,  the  na¬ 
tural,  which  is  called  crude  borax;  and  the  artificial,  which 
is  the  fame  purified  and  refined. 

The  natural  borax  is  a  mineral  fait,  of  the  figure  of  the  com¬ 
mon  gem-falt.  It  is  taken  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth  in 
feveral  parts  of  Perfia ;  it  is  alfo  found  at  the  bottom  of  a 
torrent  which  runs  in  the  mountains  of  Purbeth,  in  the  ter¬ 
ritories  of  Radziaribron,  and  extend  to  the  borders  of  White 
Tartary. 

When  this  mineral  is  taken  out  of  the  earth,  they  expofe  it 
to  the  open  air,  where  it  acquires  a  kind  of  reddifh  greafe, 
or  fatnefs,  which  ferves  to  feed  it,  and  prevents  it’s  calcining. 
When  the  borax  is  in  it’s  perfedlion,  the  merchants  of  Perfia 
fend  it  commonly  to  Amadavat,  a  city  in  the  Grand  Mogul’s 
empire,  whence  the  Englifh,  the  French,  the  Dutch,  and 
other  nations,  get  it,  and  bring  it  Into  Europe. 

There  is  another  fort  of  natural  borax,  which  is  harder,  of  a 
grey  colour,  and  pretty  much  like  the  Englifh  copperas,  after 
it  has  been  longexpofed  to  the  air:  but,  upon  the  whole,  it’s 
only  difference  from  the  former  is,  that,  having  continued  a 
long  time  in  the  air,  it  is  dried  up,  and  loft  the  reddifh  fatnefs 
it  had  before.  They  who  deal  in  thefe  forts  of  crude  borax 
ought  to  take  care  that  it  be  not  adulterated,  nor  mixed  witk 
ftones,  and  other  foreign  ingredients. 

The  Venetians  were  the  firft  who  made  any  artificial  borax, 
or,  rather,  who  found  out  the  art  of  purifying  and  refining 
the  natural.  They  purify  it  by  difTolving  it  in  water,  filtra¬ 
ting  it,  and  cryftaliizing  it  afterwards  ;  to  reduce  it  into 
cryftals  they  ufe  cotton  matches,  about  which  the  borax  cryf- 
tallizes,  as  fugar-candy  and  verdegreafe  do  upon  wood. 
Others,  after  refining  the  borax,  reduce  it  into  (mall  ftones, 
of  the  figure  of  tagged  points ;  but  as  it  had  too  greenifh  a 
caft,  the  Dutch,  who  have  alfo  laboured  to  refine  it,  have  re¬ 
duced  it  to  large  bits,  which  give  it  a  whiter  caft,  and  make 
it  more  faleable.  This  laft  fort  of  borax  is  that  which  is  now 
fold  by  the  druggifts  and  grocers  of  Paris. 

The  refined  borax,  either  from  Venice  or  from  Holland,  in 
order  to  be  good,  ought  to  be  clear  and  tranfparent,  almoft 
infipid  to  the  tafte;  and,  above  all,  it  muft  not  have  the 
leaft  mixture  of  Englifh  allum,  which  is  not  eafily  difeoverqd 
by  the  fight  only,  though  adulterated  borax  is  never  fo  white 
nor  fo  light,  as  that  which  is  pure  ;  but  ufe  does  but  too  foon 
difeover  the  cheat,  allum  not  being  proper  to  fufe  metals ; 
and,  when  it  is  put  on  live  coals,  it  does  not  fwell  fo  much  as 
borax  does. 

Borax  is  fometimes  ufed  in  medicine  :  it  enters  into  the  com- 
pofition  of  the  unguentum  citrinum,  and  ferves  alfo  to  make 
fome  kind  of  paint  for  the  ladies. 

Agricola  obferves  that  there  is  a  fofiile  nitre,  which  is  as  hard 
as  a  ftone,  of  which  the  Venetians  make  borax.  He  is  in  the 
right  therein,  and  it  is  nothing  but  the  Perfian  borax,  we 
have  been  fpeaking  of.  But  what  he  adds,  according  to  Fu- 
retiere’s  quotation,  that  the  Venetian  borax  is  made  with  the 
urine  of  young  lads  who  drink  wine,  which  urine  is  beaten 
with  a  peftle  in  a  brazen  mortar,  ’till  it  be  of  the  confiftency 
of  an  unguent,  and  then  mixed  with  verdegreafe,  and  fome¬ 
times  with  nitre,  not  only  is  falfe,  but  is  a  mifreprefentation 
of  the  paffage  from  the  chapter  of  Pliny  quoted  above,  where 
there  is  not  the  leaft  mention  of  wine  drank  by  young  lads, 
whofe  urine  Agricola  pretends  is  made  ufe  of. 
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Of  all  the  mineral  falts  the  borax  is  that  whofe  natural  com- 
pofition  is  the  leaft  known.  It  may  be  placed  in  the  clafs  of 
alkali  fait'-,  and  among  the  abforbents. 

By  the  analyfts,  or  reiolution  of  this  fait,  when  put  in  a  re¬ 
tort  over  a  gradual  fire,  the  matter  fwells,  and  yields  but  a 
clear  in  lipid  -water,  without  any  fmell,  which  is  no  part  of 
the  fait,  and  is  fo  foreign  to  it,  that  the  borax,  notvvithftand- 
ing  that  lofs,  and  notwithflanding  the  increafe  of  a  very  vio¬ 
lent  fire,  continues  ftill  in  it’s  cuftomary  faline  form  ;  the 
only  alteration  it  receives  from  the  aftion  of  the  fire  is,  that 
it  reduces  itfelf,  at  the  bottom  of  the  retort,  into  a  tranfpa- 
rent  mafi,  and,  as  it  were,  vitrified  ;  which,  though  by  it’s 
tranfparency  it  refembles  glafs,  yet  it  differs  from  it  in  be¬ 
ing  ftill  difibluble  in  water;  in  all  other  refpefts  it  is  a  kind 
of  glafs,  as  fine,  and  almoft  as  hard,  as  cryflal;  which  is  not 
furprifing,  fince  this  fait  eafily  acquires  the  tranfparency  of 
glafs,  and  e,"en  forwards  the  vitrification  of  certain  matters, 
when  mixed  with  them.  Spirit  of  wine,  being  poured  upon 
this  vitrified  borax,  excites  a  heat  in  it,  which  common  borax 
does  not  acquire  :  yet,  notwithflanding  this  alteration,  vitri¬ 
fied  borax,  being  difiolved  in  warm  water,  and  afterwards 
cryftallized,  refumes  it’s  ancient  form,  and  becomes  a  beau¬ 
tiful  refined  borax,  which  fhews  that  the  aftion  of  the  fire  in 
that  procefs  does  not  change  the  fubftance  of  that  fait. 

This  is  a  fummary  account  of  Monfieur  L emery’s  experiments 
pn  the  nature  of  this  fait,  extracted  from  his  Memoirs,  printed 
in  the  Hiftory  of  the  Royal  Accademy  of  Sciences  for  the  year 
1728,  which  he  has  continued  in  thofe  for  the  year;  1729 
and  1732,  to  make  thefe  experiments  ferve,  by  rational  in¬ 
ference,  to  underfland  not  only  the  medicinal  properties  of  the 
borax,  but  alfo  the  manner  of  it’s  operating  in  the  fufion  of 
metals,  wherein  it  is  ufed. 

We  (hall  only  add  here  the  obfervation  of  a  perfon  of  very 
great  experience,  concerning  the  manner  or  tiling  borax. 

It  null  be  calcined  at  feveral  times  before  it  is  ufed  for  fod¬ 
dering,  that  all  the  moift  parts  may  be  feparattd  from  it,  and 
thereby  prevent  it  from  ebullition,  which  often  makes  the 
Ijrork  mifearry,  this  being  of  a  dangerous  confequence  in  va¬ 
luable  pieces  of  work  :  it  muft  be  calcined  with  a  flow  fire, 
and,  when  it  does  not  fwell  any  more,  it  muft  be  neatly 
pounded ;  after  which  they  calcine  it  a  fecond  time,  and  then 
pound  it  again,  to  ufe  it  upon  occalion. 

The  ufe  of  borax  in  medicine  is  chiefly  as  a  ftimulant,  em- 
menagogue,  and  diuretic ;  it  is  one  of  the  moll  efficacious 
medicines  known  in  fuppreffions  of  the  menfes,  and  is  given 
with  fuccefs  to  promote  delivery,  and  to  bring  away  the  fe- 
cundines.  It  is  ufually  given  with  powder  of  myrrh,  and  a 
few  grains  of  faffron.  It’s  dofe  is  from  five  to  15  grains; 
fome  writers  fpeak  of  much  larger  quantities,  but  they  are 

.  neither  fafe  nor  neceffary.  It  is  alfo  ufed  by  the  women  as  a 
cofmetic.  The  great  confumption  of  it,  however,  is  for 
foldering,  and  the  fluxing  metals  clean  and  free  from  all  their 
feculent  and  heterogeneous  matter;  and  the  dyers,  if  it  were 
not  too  dear,  would  confume  a  great  quantity  of  it,  to  give 
a  glofs  to  their  colours :  but  allurn,  fufed  in  a  crucible  with 
common  nitre,  may  anfwer  that  end  at  a  much  cheaper  rate, 
borax  being  frequently  from  5  to  10  {hillings  a  pound. 

Borax,  is  alfo  a  fort  of  toad  bezoar,  that  is  to  fay,  a  fort  of 
ftone  found  in  the  heads  of  toads,  to  which  great  properties 
are  aferibed.  Some  natural  philofophers  pretend  that  it  is 
really  a  petrified  bone  of  that  animal’s  head,  and  deny  there 
being  any  fuch  ftones.  There  are  fome,  however,  to  be 
met  with  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious;  but  the  molt  fincere 
of  them  would  not  anfwer  for  their  being  genuine,  nor  for 
their  pretended  properties  againft  poifon  and  a  bad  air.  There 
are  alfo  fome  authors  who  afifert  that  this  ftone,  which  they 
call  craupadine  (from  the  French  word  crapauci,  a  toad)  is 
found  in  the  head  of  the  fea-toad,  and  not  of  the  land-toad, 
and  they  place  it  among  the  precious  ftones,  called  by  fome 
toad-ftone. 

BORROWING,  the  taking  up  of  money  of  a  friend,  or  other 
perfon,  on  condition  of  returning  it  after  a  certain  time,  and 
paying  intereft  for  the  fame.  It  is  almoft  impoffible  to  under¬ 
take  and  carry  on  an  extenfive  trade,  without  fometimes  bor¬ 
rowing  money,  or  taking  merchandizes  upon  truft,  which 
amounts  almoft  to  the  fame  t  but  both  thefe  ways  are  capable 
of  deftroying  a  man’s  credit,  and  ruining  him,  if  he  is  not 
punftual- in  paying  the  money,  when  due,  efpecially  if  it  be 
iponey  borrowed  ;  becaule  the  intereft,  if  continued  for  fome 
time,  generally  abforbs  the  whole  profit  which  is  made  in  trade. 

BOSNIA,  a  frontier  province  of  Chriftendom,  divided  between 
the  houfe  of  Auftria  and  the  Turks  ;  that  part  which  lies  on 
the  eaft  of  the  river  Unna  belonging  to  the  Turks,  and  that 
part  on  the  weft  of  that  river  to  the  Auftrians.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  river  Save,  which  parts  it  from  Sclavo- 
nia ;  on  the  weft  by  Croatia,  and  partly  by  Dalmatia,  which 

.  bounds  it  alfo  on  the  foutn  ;  it  has  Servia  on  the  eaft,  from 
which  the  river  Diin  feparates  it. 

The  air  here  is  {harp,  but  the  foil  produces  fome  corn  ;  and 
there  are  alfo  fome  mines  of  gold  and  filver,  which  are  rarely 
wrought,  and,  when  they  arc,  they  do  not  turn  to  any  extra¬ 
ordinary  account. 
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B?,TAJR9C?’  k‘n(J  of  made  with  the  eggs  and 

lood  of  the  fea- mullet,  a  large  fifli,  pretty  common  'in  the 
Mediterranean.  It  is  long  and  narrow,  about  the  thicknefs 
of  a  pike.  1  hey  open  the  fiffi,  and  take  out  the  e^gs,  Gf 
wh.ch  they  make  the  botargo,  which  is  afterwards  tranTport- 
ed  to  a, 1  places.  We  meet  chiefly  with  this  fiffi  in  a  (mail 

u  a  u  fCa  nCar  Aiexandria>  as  you  come  from  Rofetta. 

1  he  belt  botargo  comes  from  Tunis  in  Barbury/  They  alfo 

make  fome  in  I- ranee,  at  a  place  called  Martegue  8  leagues 
dtftant  from  Marfeilles:  the  people  •  f  Provence  eat  a  creat 
deal  of  it.  ft  here  is  no  great  trade  of  it  at  Paris;  however 
the  great  grocers  have  commonly  fome  of  it  to  fell  cfpeciafty 
towards  Lent,  it  being  very  proper  food  to  ufe  in  that  holy 
.  ieaion.  ft  hey  eat  the  botargo  with  olive-oil  and  lemon- juice: 
it  muft  be  chofen  dry  and  reddifh.  They  cut  it  in  face-,  hke 
the  caviary,  and  it  is  reckoned  a  nice  difli,  as  it  really  ft 
•  When  they  would  keep  it,  they  put  every -bit  by  itfelf,  and 
wrap  it  up  in  a  kind  of  wax  leaves,  otherwife  it  will  generate 
maggots  :  a  perfon  may  carry  it  thus  every-where  about  him. 
They  fait  and  dry  it  in  the  fun,  like  Caviary.  See  that 
article. 


They  alfo  make  vaft  quantities  of  botargo  in  feveral  parts  of 
Egypt,  particularly  towards  Alexandria.  They  open  the 
mullet,  as  foon  as  it  is  catched,  and  they  drefs  the  eggs  almoft 
as  they  do  tboft.  of  the  fturgeon  for  making  the  caviary.  'I  here 
is  a  great  confumption  of  botargo ’s  of  Alexandria  throughout 
all  the  Levant. 

BO  I  TAGE,  a  duty  which  the  abbey  of  St  Dennis  in  France 
raifes  pn  all  the  boats  and  merchandizes  which  pafs  on  the 
river  Seine,  from  St  Dennis’s-day,  the  9th  of  October,  to  St 
Andrew’s-day,  the  30th  of  November. 

This  duty  is  confiderable  enough  to  oblige  the  merchants  to 
take  their  meafures  betimes,  that  they  may  avoid  paying  ir, 
either  by  fending  their  merchandizes  before  the  day  on  which 
this  duty  begins  to  be  paid,  or  by  delaying  to  fend  them  ’till 
the  day  is  p;ft,  efpecially  if  the  merchandizes  be  of  any 
bulk.  1 

BOTTOMRY,  is  a  marine  contract:  in  commerce,  for  the 
borrowing  of  money  upon  the  keel  or  bottom  of  a  {hip  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  when  the  mailer  of  a  {hip  binds  the  {hip  itfdf, 
that,  if  the  money  be  not  paid  by  the  day  appointed,  the  cre¬ 
ditor  fhali  have  the  faid  {hip  :  and  this  taking  up  money  on 
bottomry  is  commonly  in  nature  of  mortgaging  a  {hip:  and 
in  the  inftrument  execu  ed  between  the  lender  and  the  bor¬ 
rower,  there  is  a  claufe  which  expreffes,  that  the  (hip  is  en¬ 
gaged  for  the  performance  of  the  fame. 

Bottomry  is  alfo  where  a  perfon  lends  money  to  a  merchant, 
who  wants  it  in  traffic,  and  the  lender  is  to  be  paid  a  larger 
fum  at  the  return  of  the  {hip,  {landing  to  the  hazard  of  The 
voyage;  in  regard  to  which,  though  the  intereft  be  greater 
than  that  allowed  by  law,  it  is  not  efteemed  ufury  :  for  mo¬ 
ney,  lent  at  fea,  is  allowed  a  larger  intereft  than  money  ad¬ 
vanced  on  land,  by  reafon  ’tis  furnifhed  at  the  greater  hazard 
of  the  lender;  and,  if  the  {hip  periftses,  he  {hares  in  the  Jofs; 
fo  that  there  is  not  that  degree  of  fecurity,  as  in  cafes  on  land, 
on  mortgages,  &c.  And,  the  greater  the  danger  is,  the 
greater  may  be  the  profit  reasonably  required  for  the  money 
fo  lent:  and  this  hath  been  the  opinion  of  civilians,  and  all, 
or  moft  part  of  the  trading  countiies  of  Chriftendom  allow  it. 
The  contrail  of  bottomry,  as  generally  made,  is  juft  and 
honourable,  according  to  the  laudable  cuftom  of  maritime 
perfons;  and,  though  the  advantage  feems  to  run  high,  as 
twenty,  thirty,  or  fometimes  forty  per  cent,  and  upwards, 
without  confideration  of  time;  yet,  if  by  the  common  law, 
an  aftion  be  brought  on  fuch  an  inftrument,  the  defendant 
cannot  plead  the  ftatute  of  ufury.'  So  it  was  held,  where  a 
perfon  brought  an  aftion  of  debt  on  a  bond  for  money  taken 
up  on  bottomry;  the  defendant  pleaded  the  ftatute  againft 
ufury,  and  {hewed,  that  a  certain  fhip  made  a  voyage  to  fifti 
in  Newfoundland  (which  might  be  performed  in  eight  month;) 
and  the  plaintiff  delivered  50  1.  to  the  defendant,  to  pay  60  1. 
upon  the  return  of  the  Ihip  to  fuch  a  port ;  and,  if  the  faid 
{kip  by  leakage  or  tempeft  fhould  not  return  from  Newfound¬ 
land  to  the  faid  port,  then  the  defendant  fhould  pay  the  prin¬ 
cipal  money,  viz.  50  1.  only  :  and,  if  the  {hip  never  returned, 
then  nothing  fhould  be  paid  :  it  was  adjudged  in  this  cafe,  that 
the  fame  was  not  ufury;  for,  if  the  {hip  had  {laid  at  New¬ 
foundland  two  or  three  years,  yet  at  her  return  but  60  1.  was 
to  be  paid  ;  and,  if  (he  never  returned,  then  nothing.  Trin. 
6  Jac.  B.  R.  2  Cro.  Rep.  208.  209. 

There  is  likewife  another  way  of  advancing  money,  called 
ufura  marina,  though  with  little  propriety,  joining  the  ad¬ 
vanced  monies  and  the  danger  of  the  lea  together;  and  this 
is  obliging  fometimes  upon  the  borrower’s  fhip,  goods, 
and  perfon  :  the  produft  of  which,  by  agreement,  will  ad¬ 
vance  fometimes  20,  30,  and  fometimes  40  per  cent.  For 
inftance,  a  private  gentleman  has  icco  1.  ready  money  ly¬ 
ing  by  him,  and  he,  being  informed  of  an  ingenious  merchant 
that  has  good  credit  beyond  feas,  applies  himfelf  to  him,  of¬ 
fers  him  1000  1.  to  be  laid  out  in  luch  commodities,  as  the 
merchant  (hall  think  fuitable  for  that  port  or  country  the  bor¬ 
rower  defigns  for,  and  that  he  will  bear  the  adventure  of 
that  money  during  all  that  voyage  (which  he  knows  may  be 
aceompiifhed  within  a  year)  hereupon  the  contraft  is  agreed 
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upon,  6  p*r  cent,  is  accounted  for  the  intereft,  and  12  per 
cent,  fore  he  adventure  outwards,  and  12  percent,  for  the 
goods  homewards  ;  fo  that,  upon  the  return,  the  lender  re¬ 
ceives  30  per  cent,  which  amounts  to  1300  I.  This  is  not 
eifeemed  ufury  by  the  laws  of  this  realm,  by  reafon  of  the 
rifque  and  danger  that  the  lender  runs. 

When  a  mailer  or  owner  of  a  {hip  takes  up  money  on  bot¬ 
tomry,  and  buys  in  lading,  but  endeavours  to  defraud  the 
prince  or  flate  of  their  cultoms,  or  puts  fuch  goods  on  board 
which  incur  a  forfeiture  of  the  {hip;  in  fuch  cafe,  the  bor¬ 
rower  only  runs  the  hazard,  and  not  the  lender.  And  where 
bonds  or  bills  of  bottomry  are  fealed,  and  the  money  is  paid, 
if  the  {hip  receives  injury  by  ftorm,  fire,  enemy,  or  any 
other  accident,  before  the  commencement  of  the  voyage, 
then  the  perfon  borrowing  fhall  only  run  the  hazard  ;  unlefs 
it  be  otherwife  provided,  by  particular  words,  that  the  con¬ 
tract  is  to  have  it’s  beginning  from  the  time  of  the  fealing. 
.But  if  the  condition  be,  that  if  fuch  a  fhip  fhall  fail  from 
London  to  a  port  abroad,  and  fhall  not  arrive  there,  &c.  then, 
&c.  here  the  contingency  begins  not  ’till  the  departure.  Leg. 
Naval.  Rhod.  Moll. 

A  mailer  of  a  {hip  hath  no  power  to  take  up  money  on  bot¬ 
tomry,  in  places  where  his  owners  dwell,  unlefs  he  is  a  part- 
owner  (as  mailers  often  are  at  this  time,  and  is  the  greatefl 
fecurity  for  their  faithful  lervice)  and  in  that  cafe  he  may 
take  up  fo  much  only  as  his  part  will  anfwer  in  the  faid  fhip  : 
for,  if  he  exceeds  that,  his  own  ellate  fhall  {land  liable  to 
make  fatisfadlion.  But  when  a  mailer  is  in  a  llrange  place 
or  country,  where  he  hath  no  owners,  nor  any  goods  of 
theirs,  nor  of  his  own;  and  for  want  of  money,  which  he 
cannot  procure  by  exchange  or  otherwife,  his  voyage  might 
be  retarded,  there  money  may  be  taken  upon  bottomry,  and 
all  the  owners  are  liable  for  it ;  that  is,  they  are  anfwerable 
by  their  velfel,  but  not  in  their  perfons,  by  the  a£t  of  the 
mailer  ;  and  the  owners  may  have  their  remedy  againll  fuch 
mailer,  whom  they  put  in  trull.  Leg.  Oleron.  c.  4. 

If  money  be  lent  on  fhip- board  by  a  merchant  or  paffenger, 
and  before  the  day  of  payment  the  {hip  happens  to  be  caft 
away,  if  there  be  fuch  a  faver  as  will  admit  of  a  contribution, 
the  party  lending  is  riot  to  have  his  whole  money,  hut  ix  fhall 
come  into  the  average ;  becaufe,  if  that  rponey  had  been  fo 
lent,  it  would  have  been  in  common  danger  with  the  reft: 
but,  if  the  time  appointed  were  paft  before  the  misfortune 
happened,  then  the  borrower  mull  repay  the  lender  his  whole 
money,  free  from  contribution.  And,  therefore,  by  the  ma¬ 
ritime  laws,  in  cafe  the  borrower  detains  any  money  thus 
lent,  beyond  the  appointed  time  for  the  repayment ;  he  fhall, 
at  his  return  from  the  voyage,  not  only  pay  the  profit  a- 
greed  on  before,  but  be  obliged  alfo  to  augment  the  fame, 
according  to  the  longer  time,  accrued  fince  the  day  of  pay¬ 
ment.  Leg.  Naval.  Artie.  17,  18. 

Some  Cases  determined  in  the  Courts  of  Judi¬ 
cature  in  England,  relating  to  Bottomry. 


Deguilder  verfus  Depeifter. 

The  cafe  was  upon  a  bottomry  bond,  whereby  the  plaintiff 
was  bound  in  confideration  of  400  1.  as  well  to  perform  the 
voyage  within  fix  months,  as  at  the  fix  months  end  to  pay 
the  400  1.  and  40  1.  premium,  in  cafe  the  veffel  arrived  fafe, 
and  was  not  loft;  in  the  voyage. 

It  fell  out,  that  the  plaintiff  never  went  the  voyage,  where¬ 
by  his  bond  became  forfeited;  and  he  now  preferred  his  bill 
to  be  relieved;  and  upon  a  former  hearing,  in  regard  the 
fhip  lay  all  along  in  the  port  of  London,  and  fo  the  defendant 
run  no  hazard  of  lofing  his  principal ;  tne  lord  keeper  thought 
fit  to  decree,  that  the  defendant  fhould  lofe  the  premium  of 
40  1.  and  be  contented  with  his  principal  and  ordinary  inte- 
reft  .  and  now,  upon  a  re-hearing,  confirmed  his  former  de¬ 
cree.  Vern.  257. 


Goddard  verfus  Garret. 

The  defendant  had  lent  money  on  a  bottomry  bond,  but  ha 
no  inter,eft  in  the  {hip  or  cargo;  the  money  lent  was  2co 
and  he  infured  450  1.  on  the  fhip;  the  plaintiff’s  bill  was  t 
have  the  policy  delivered  up,  by  reafon  the  defendant  was  nc 
concerned  in  point  of  intereft,  as  to  the  fhip  or  cargo 
Cur  1  ake  it  that  the  law  is  fettled,  that  if  a  man  has  no  in 
terelt,  and  iniures,  the  infurance  is  void,  although  it  be  ex 
preffed  in  the  policy,  interefted  or  not  interefted  ;  and  th 

for  Xthe  3W  g°eS  Up°n  is»  that  thefe  “^nces  are  mad 
cerned  ?nCt0Ur,aSement  of  trade,  and  not  that  perfons  uncon 
erned  in  rade,  nor  interefted  in  the  (hip,  fhould  profit  b 

k  ;  and,  where  one  would  have  benefit  of  the  infurance  h 

The  lawnTnCe  2  1  lmereft  m  tHe  And  the  reafon  wh 

or  car°r>  mav  *  man’  havin§  fome  intereft  in  the  fhij 
or  car  o,  may  mfure  more,  or  five  times  as  much  is  tha 

“S’tSS  °d 

^  Ufua!  —ft  allowed  on  tttl'ry  3  £ 
cent,  pel  ann.  and  you  may  infure  at  6  or  7  per  cent  fo 
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the  voyage  :  fo,  if  this  praflice  may  be  allowed,  a  man  might 
be  fure  Jto  gain  30 1.  or  more  per  cent.  Per  cur.  Decree  the 
policy  of  infurance  to  be  delivered  up  to  be  cancelled.  See 
Assurance. 

Note.  That,  in  this  cafe,  notice  was  taken  in  the  policy,  that 
it  was  to  infure  money  on  bottomry. 

Note  alfo,  That,  in  this  cafe,  the  fhip  furvived  the  time  li¬ 
mited  in  the  bottomry  bond,  and  was  loft  within  the  time  li¬ 
mited  in  the  policy.  So,  if  infurance  good,  the  defendant 
might  be  intitled  to  the  money  on  the  bond,  and  alfo  on  the 
policy.  Vern.  254. 


Harman  verfus  Vanhattom 


Defendant  lent  the  plaintiff  250 1.  on  a  bottomry  bond,  and 
afterwards  infured  on  the  fame  fhip;  but  the  infurance  was 
larger  as  to  the  voyage,  there  being  liberty  to  go  to  other 
.  ports  and  places  than  what  were  contained  in  the  condition 
of  the  bottomry  bond.  The  {hip  being  loft,  the  defendant 
recovered  the  money  on  the  policy  of  infurance,  and  alfo  put 
the  bottomry  bond  in  fuit :  the  fhip,  though  loft,  had  devi¬ 
ated  fiom  the  voyage  mentioned  in  the  bond,  in  going  to 
Virgin  Gardo  to  buy  fait. 

T.  he  plaintiff  brought  his  bill,  pretending  the  defendant  ought 
not  to  have  a  double  fatisfadlion  to  recover  both  on  the  in¬ 
furance,  and  alio  on  the  bond,  he  having  infured  only  in  re- 
fpedl  of  the  mofiey  he  had  lent  on  bottomry,  and  had  no 
other  intereft  in  the  {hip  or  cargo;  and  therefore  the  plaintiff 
would  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  infurance,  paying  the  pre¬ 
mium.  Sed  non  allocatur. 

The  defendant,  having  paid  the  premium,  was  intitled  to  the 
benefit  of  the  policy,  and  run  the  rifque,  whether  the  ftiip 
was  loft  or  not;  and  the  infurers  might  as  well  pretend  to 
have  aid  of  the  bottomry  bond,  and  to  difeount  the  money 
recovered  thereon,  as  the  plaintiff  to  have  the  money  reco¬ 
vered  on  the  policy,  to  eafe  the  bottomry  bond. 

I  he  plaintiff'  alfo  charged,  that  the  defendant  had  promifed 
and  agreed  to  deliver  up  the  bond,  on  the  plaintiff’s  making 
up  the  money  recovered  on  the  policy,  as  much  as  he  lent 
on  the  bond,  with  interefts  and  cofts,  and  proved  fuch  offer 
and  promife.  Sed  non  allocatur.  It  was  but  nudum  padlum, 
a  voluntary  offer,  and  on  condition  that  the  money  was  then 
paid,  and  it  was  not  complied  with.  Vern.  636. 


Williams  and  Steadman. 


Debt  upon  a  bond  upon  bottomry  ;  the  defendant  pleads,  that 
the  fhip  went  from  London  to  Barbados  fine  deviatione,  and 
afterwards  {he  returned  from  Barbados  towards  London,  and 
in  her  return  {he  was  loft  in  voyagio  praedidt’;  the  plaintiff 
replies,  ihat  the  ftiip,  in  her  return,  went  from  Barbados  to 
Jamaica,  and  that,  arter  a  flay  there,  {he  returned  from  Ja¬ 
maica  towards  London,  and  was  loft,  and  fa  {hews  a  devia- 
tion.^  The  defendant  rejoins,  that  {he  was  preffed  into  the 
king  s  fervice,  and  fo  compelled  to  go  to  Jamaica,  which  is 
the  deviation  pleaded  by  the  plaintiff:  abfque  hoc,  that  {he 
deviated  after  her  being  preffed,  &c. 

The  plaintiff  demurred ;  and  per  curiam  adjudged  for  the 
plaintiff.  Firft,  the  bar  of  the  defendant  is  not  good  ;  for  he 
pleads,  that  the  {hip  went  from  London  to  Barbados  without 
deviation,  and  that,  in  the  return  from  Barbados  to  London; 
fhe  was  loft  in  the  voyage  aforefaid,  but  does  not  fhew  with-* 
out  deviation;  for  the  condition  is  fa  in  exprefs  words;  and 
he  ought  to  {hew  exprefsly,  that  he  had  performed  the  words 
of  the  condition ;  and  though  it  be  faid  in  voyagio  praedidt’, 
and  it  cannot  be  in  voyagio  praedidl’  if  {he  had  deviated,  and 
fa  it  is  implied. 

^Holt  chief  juftice  faid,  that  to  plead  fuch  a  matter,  which 
would  be  a  performance  of  a  condition  by  implication,  is  not 

fufficient.  3  Cro.  234.  Tedcaftle’s  cafe.  Holt’s  Report’s, 
126.  r  * 

Many  matters  of  {hips  having  infured,  or  taken  up  money 
upon  bottomry,  to  a  greater  value  than  their  adventure,  have 
lometimes  willfully  caft  away,  burnt,  or  otherwife  deftroyed 
the  {hips  under  their  care;  therefore,  by  ftatute  10  Car.  II. 

1 V  j.  6  crime  was  made  felony,  and  the  perfon  or  perfons 
o  en  ing  were  to  fuffer  death  :  and  this  law  was  continued, 
y  a  ftatute  made  in  the  firft  year  of  the  reign  of  queen 

a”6’  u  ftatutes  4  Gdo.  I.  c.  12.  and  11  Geo.  I.  c.  29. 
under  the  head  Navigation  and  Shipping. 

By  the  19th 1  Geo.  II.  cap.  37.  it  is  enadled,  That,  after  the 
1  ay  o  Auguft,  1746,  every  fum  of  money  lent  on  bot¬ 
tomry,  or  at  refpondentia,  upon  the  {hips  of  any  fubiedts,  to, 
or  rom,  t  e  Raft- Indies,  {hail  be  lent  only  on  the  {hip,  or 
the  merchandizes  laden  on  board  her,  and  fo  expreffed  in  the 
condition  of  the  bond;  and  the  benefit  of  falvage  fhall  be 
granted  to  the  lender,  his  agents,  &c.  who  only  {hall  have  a 
rig  t  to  make  aflurance  on  the  money  lent;  and  no  borrower 
of  money  on  bottomry,  or  at  refpondentia,  fhall  recover 
more  on  any  affurance  than  the  value  of  his  intereft  on  the 
ip  or  effedfs,  exclufive  of  the  money  borrowed.  And,  if 
the  value  or  his  intereft  doth  not  amount  to  the  money  bor- 
rowed,  he  {hall  be  refponfible  to  the  lender  for  the  furplus, 

1 ,  f.w,u  mtereft  f°r  the  fame,  together  with  the  affurance 
an  a  c  arges  wbatfoever,  &c.  notwithftanding  the  fhip  and 
merchandize  {hall  be  totally  loft.  & 
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By  the  2i  Geo.  II.  All  his  majefty’s  fubje&s  were  prohi¬ 
bited,  during  the  continuation  of  the  late  war,  to  lend  mo¬ 
ney  on  bottomry,  or  refpondentia,  on  any  fhips  or  goods  be¬ 
longing  to  France,  or  to  any  of  the  French  dominions  or 
plantations,  or  the  fubjefts  thereof}  and,  in  cafe  they  did, 
the  contrails  and  agreements  to  be  void,  and  they  or  their 
agent,  or  broker,  therein  interfering,  were  to  forfeit  500 1. 
&c.  See  Assurance. 

There  is  a  fictitious  way  of  taking  up  money  in  the  nature 
of  bottomry,  upon  fuppofition  of  a  fhip  and  mailer,  being 
the  common  prattice  among  the  Italians,  and  has  been  ufed 
by  l'ome  perfons  on  this  fide  the  water  ;  where  a  man  bor¬ 
rows  money,  the  condition  reciting,  whereas  there  is  fuch  a 
fhip,  naming  her,  bound  to  Amftferdam,  whereof  fuch  a  man 
is  mailer  (when,  indeed,  there  is  no  fuch  fhip  or  mafter  in 
nature)  that,  if  that  fhip  fhall  not  arrive  at  fuch  a  place  with¬ 
in  twelve  months,  the  money  agreed  on  to  be  paid,  fhall  be 
paid  ;  but,  if  the  fhip  fhall  arrive,  then  nothing  :  this  me¬ 
thod  of  raifing  money  is  highly  unjuflifiable,  and  has,  his  to 
be  feared,  been  too  frequently  pra&ifed  ;  but  what  is  very 
extraordinary  is,  that  fuch  a  contrail  fhould  ever  have  been 
adjudged  good  according  to  the  common  law  of  this  realm  ; 
yet  it  has  been  fo,  and  on  a  fpecial  verdiit  too.  See  Hill  2.2. 
and  23  Car.  II. 

But,  although  it  has  had  this  authority,  yet  fince  the  prohi¬ 
bition  of  afTurances,  interefl  or  no  interefl  (as  by  the  before- 
cited  ail)  it  will  render  the  like  praftices  the  lefs  frequent,  if 
not  totally  put  an  end  to  them.  See  the  article  Assurances. 

A  BiI-l  of  Bottomry  is  made  as  follows. 

To  all  people  to  whom  thefe  prefents  fhall  come,  I  A.  B.  Sec. 
bWner  and  matter  of  the  fhip,  tailed,  &c.  of  the  burthen  of 
200  tons,  now  riding,  &c.  and  bound  for,  &c.  in  the  Weft- 
Indies,  fend  greeting.  Whereas  I  the  faid  A.  B.  am  at  this 
time  neceffitated  to  take  up,  upon  the  adventure  of  the  faid 
fhip,  called,  &c.  the  fum  of  one  hundred  pounds,  for  fet¬ 
ing  forth  the  faid  fhip  for  fea,  and  for  furnifhing  her  with 
provifions,  &c.  for  the  faid  Voyage,  which  C.  D.  of,  &c. 
merchant,  hath  on  requeft,  lent  Unto  me,  and  fupplied  me 
with  at  the  rate  of  20  1.  for  the  faid  100  1.  during  the  faid 
voyage.  Now  know  ye,  that  I  the  faid  A.  B.  do,  by  thefe 
prefents,  for  me,  my  executors  and  adminiftrators,  covenant, 
grant,  and  agree,  to  and  with  the  faid  C.  D.  his  fexecutors 
and  adminiftrators,  that  the  faid  fhip  fhall,  with  the  firft  fair 
wind-,  after  the  day,  &c.  of  this  inftant,  &c.  depart  from 
the  faid  river  of  Thames ;  and  fhall,  as  wind  and  weather 
fhall  ferve,  proceed  in  her  voyage  to,  &c.  aforefaid,  in  the 
Weft-Indies,  and  having  there  tarried  until,  &c.  gnd  having 
the  opportunity  of  a  convoy,  as  being  fooner  difpatched 
(which  fhall  firft  happen)  fhall  return  from  thence,  and,  as 
wind  and  weather  fhall  ferve,  direCtly  fail  back  to  the  river  of 
Thames,  to  finifh  and  end  her  faid  voyage.  And  I  the  faid 
A.  B.  in  confideration  of  the  faid  fum  of  100 1.  to  me  in 
hand,  paid  by  the  faid  C.  D.  at  and  before  the  fealing  and 
delivery  of  thefe  prefents,  do  hereby  bind  myfelf,  my  heirs, 
executors,  and  adminiftrators,  my  goods  and  chattels,  and 
particularly  the  faid  fhip,  with  the  freight,  tackle,  and  ap¬ 
parel  of  the  fame,  to  pay  unto  the  faid  C.  D.  his  executors, 
adminiftrators,  or  afligns,  the  fum  of  120 1.  of  lawful  Britifh 
money,  within  one  and  twenty  days  next  after  the  return 
and  fafe  arrival  of  the  faid  fhip,  in  the  faid  river  of  Thames, 
from  the  faid  intended  voyage.  And  I  the  faid  A.  B.  do  alfo 
for  me,  my  executors  and  adminiftrators,  covenant  and  grant, 
to  and  with  the  faid  C.  D.  his  executors  and  adminiftrators, 
by  thefe  prefents,  that  I  the  faid  A.  B.  at  the  time  of  the 
fealing  and  delivery  of  thefe  prefents,  am  true  and  lawful 
owner  and  mafter  of  the  faid  fhip,  and  have  power  and  au¬ 
thority  to  charge  and  engage  the  faid  fhip  as  aforefaid  }  and 
that  the  faid  fhip  fhall,  at  all  times  after  the  faid  voyage,  be 
liable  and  chargeable  for  the  payment  of  the  faid  i20\.  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  thefe  prefents. 
And,  laftly,  it  is  hereby  declared  and  agreed,  by  and  between 
the  faid  parties  to  thefe  prefents,  that  in  cafe  the  faid  fhip 
fhall  be  loft,  mifearry,  or  be  call  away,  before  her  next  ar¬ 
rival  in  the  faid  river  of  Thames,  from  the  faid  intended  voy- 
age,  that  then  the  faid  payment  of  the  faid  120  1.  fhall  not 
be  demanded,  or  be  recoverable  by  the  faid  C.  D.  his  exe¬ 
cutors,  adminiftrators,  or  afligns,  but  fhall  ceafe  and  deter¬ 
mine,  and^the  lofs  -thereof  be  wholly  borne  and  fuftained  by 
the  faid  C.  D.  his  executors  and  adminiftrators}  and  that 
then,  and  from  thenceforth,  every  a£l,  matter,  and  thing 
herein  before  contained,  on  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  faid 
A.  B.  to  be  done  and  performed,  fhall  be  utterly  void}  any 
thmg  herein  contained  to  the  contrary  thereof,  in  any  wife 
notwithttanding.  fn  witnefs,  Sec. 

Sometimes  there  is  added  to  this  bill  of  bottomry,  as  a  fur¬ 
ther  fecurity,  a  fhort  bargain  and  fale  of  the  fhip,  See.  with 
a  provifo  to  be  void,  on  payment  of  the  money,  and  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  covenants. 

A  Bill  of  Bottomry,  where  the  fhip  is  to  go  tofeveral  ports. 

To  all  people,  Sec.  I  A.  B.  of,  &c.  mariner,  mafter,  and  part- 
owner  of  the  good  fhip  or  veflel,  called,  Sec.  of  London,  of 
toe  burtnen  of  two  hundred  tons,  01  thereabouts,  now  rid-  1 
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the  nr"  Thames,  within  the  port  of  Lon- 
out  upon  a  vo, -f "from  foe'faT  VT  bo,m<1 

;aiatIthe  f3,d  A*>  ‘me,  rnyTefumr^nd 
admmiltrators,  do  covenant  and  grant,  to  and  with  C  D 

ot,  Sec.  (who,  before  the  fealing  and  delivery  hereof  hath 
paid  and  advanced  unto  me  the  fum  of  100 1  of  lawful 
money  of  Great- Britain,  and  is  contented  and  agreed  t 
ftand  to,  and  bear  the  adventure  of  the  faiH  r  a  , 
boj  Of  the  faid  fhip,  during  the  faid  voy^TndTatd 
with  the  executors,  adminiftrators,  and  afligns,  by  thefe  pre¬ 
fents:  1  hat  the  faid  fhip,  with  the  firft  good7 wind  and 
weamer  after  the  day  of,  &c.  next  enfuingSthe  date  here- 
of,  fhall  depart  from  the  faid  river  of  Thames  on  the  faid 
intended  voyage,  and  fhall,  by  God’s  gracT  the  perifs  and 
dangers  of  the  fea,  and  reftraint  of  princes  and  rulers  ex- 
cepted)  return  into  the  river  of  Thames  from  her  faid  voy¬ 
age,  before  the  expiration  of  fourteen  months,  to  be  ac- 
counted  from  the  date  of  thefe  prefents ;  and  that  the  faid 
fhip,  in  her  laid  intended  voyage,  fhall  not  fail  or  apply  unto 
any  cither  porta  or  places,  than  thofe  before-mentionedhere- 
n,  unlefs  fhe  fhall  be  neceffitated  thereto,  by  extremity  of 

eather,  or  other  unavoidable  accident.  And  that  1  the 

d  m  u  y  e^ecu^ors’  •'idminiftrators,  or  affigns,  fhall 
and  will  well  and  truly  pay,  or  caufe  to  be  paid,  unto  the 
laid  C.  D.  his  executors,  adminiftrators,  or  affigns,  at,  &c. 
the  fum  of  1 3o  1.  of  lawful  money  of  Grea^-Britain,  in 
refpeft  of  the  adventure  aforefaid,  if  the  faid  fhip  fhall  go 
only  to  the  ifland  of  Barbados,  and  from  thence  return  to 

,r  °nf  nfini1  her  fard  mtended  voyage;  and  the  fum  of 
°f  IlkefnJ°nc3r»  lfJthe  fa,id  ft'P  fhall  go  from  thence 
to  the  ifland  of  May,  and  fo  return  again  to  the  faid  ifland  of 
Barbados,  and  thence  to  London,  to  end  her  faid  voyage  3 
and  that  within .  one  month,  after  the  return  of  the  hulfor 
body  of  the  faid  fhip,  unto  the  river  of  Thames,  from  her 

voyage.  rovided  always,  and  it  is  neverthelefs  the  true 
intent  and  meaning  of  thefe  prefents,  That  if  the  faid  fhip* 

Z  ^  [  fn<kd  vo>'age’  fllal!  happen  to  be  loft,  mifearry,  or 
be  taken  by  men  of  war,  or  pirates,  that  then  this  prefent 
writing  or  deed,  and  every  covenant,  payment,  matter,  and 

Lid  AthReT  C.°nt,ained’  °“  the  Pait  and  behalf  of  me  the 
laid  A  B.  to  be  done,  paid,  and  performed,  fhall  be  void, 

‘  nd  of  none  effect t  :  and  that  then  I  the  faid  A.  B,  my 
executors  or  adminiftrators,  fhall  not  be  any  ways  changeable 
or  liable  to  pay  the  faid  feveral  fums  before  me/noned,*  or  efo 
ther  of  them,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  the  faid  C.  D.  his  exe¬ 
cutors  adminiftrators  or  affigns,  but  that  he  and  they  are 
to  lofe  the  fame,  and  every  part  thereof;  any  thing  here- 

- 10  ,he  cowrary  thcr£0f’ in  wife 

And  it  is  agreed,  by  and  between  the  faid  parties  to  thefe 
prefents,  that  cafe  the  faid  ihip  fhall  not  be  returned  unto 
the  river  of  Thames  from  the  faid  intended  voyage,  at  the 
end  of  fourteen  months,  to  be  accounted  from  the  date  of 
t  efe  prefents ;  and  that,  at  the  expiration  of  the  faid  four¬ 
teen  months,  there  fhall  not  be  juft  proof  made  of  the  lofs, 
happening  within  the  time  aforefaid :  that  then  I  the  faid 
executors,  adminiftrators,  or  affigns,  fhall  and 
will  within  twenty  days,  next  after  the  end  and  expiration  of 
the  faid  fourteen  months,  well  and  truly  pay,  or  caufe  to  be 
paid,  unto  the  faid  C.  D.  his  executors,  adminiftrators,  or 
affigns,  at  the  place  of  payment  aforefaid,  the  faid  fum  of 
130  1.  in  cafe  the  faid  fhip  fhall  go  unto  the  ifland  of  Barba- 
dos  as  aforefaid,  and  the  faid  fum  of  140 1.  in  cafe  the  faid 
fhip  fhall  go  unto  the  ifland  of  May  as  aforefaid ;  and  that 
the  faid  C.  L>.  fhall  not  run  the  hazard  and  adventure  of  the 
faid  fum  by  him  adventured  as;  aforefaid,  upon  the  bady  of  the 
ai  ip,  any  onger  than  fourteen  months,  to  be  reckoned 
snd  accounted  as  aforefaid.  In  witnefs^  See, 

A  Bottomry  Bond  is  of  the  following  form. 

Know  all  men  by  thefe  prefents.  That  I  A.  B.  of  the  parifh 
of,  &c.  in  the  county  of  Middlefex,  mariner,  am  held  and 
firmly  bound  to  C.  D.  of,  Sec.  in  the  county  aforefaid,  mer¬ 
chant,  in  280].  of  good  and  lawful  money  of  Great-Britain, 
to  be  paid  to  the  faid  C.  D.  or  to  his  certain  attorney,  his 
executors,  adminiftrators,  or  affigns  ;  for  which  payment 
well  and  truly  to  be  made,  I  bind  myfelf,  my  heirs,  execu¬ 
tors,  and  adminiftrators,  firmly  by  thefe  prefents,  fealed  with 

my  feal :  Dated  this  day  of,  &c.  in  the - year  of  our 

fovereign  lord  George  the  third,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of 
Great-Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  king,  defender  of  the 

faith  Sec.  and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thoufand  feven 
hundred  and  - - . 

1  he  condition  of  this  obligation  is  fuch,  that  if  the  above 
OL'n ,  ‘  •  heirs,  executors,  and  adminiftrators,  do 

and  fhall  well  and  truly  pay,  or  caufe  to  be  paid  unto  the 
above-named  C.  D.  his  executors,  adminiftrators,  or  af¬ 
figns,  the  full  fum  of  130  1.  of  lawful  Britifh  money,  at  or 
before  the  end  of  one  month  next  after  the  return  of  the 
Ihip,  Sec.  (burthen,  &c.  whereof  the  faid  A.  B.  is  mafter) 

from 
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from  her  prefent  intended  voyage,  which  the  is  to  make  to 
the  ifland  of  Barbados,  and  fafe  arrival  in  the  river  of  Thames ; 
and  pay  the  full  fum  of  140  1.  of,  &c.  if  the  faid  fhip,  thall 
go  to,  &c.  And  alfo  fhall  and  do  well  and  truly  obferve, 
perform,  fulfill,  and  keep,  all  and  every  the  covenants, 
grants,  articles,  agreements,  which,  on  his  or^  their  parts 
and  behalfs,  are,  or  ought  to  be,  obferved,  performed,  ful¬ 
filled,  and  kept,  mentioned  arid  contained  in  a  certain  writ¬ 
ing,  or  bill  of  bottomry,  of  the  date  above- written,  made 
bv  and  from  the  faid  A.  B.  part-owner  of  the  faid  fhip,  un¬ 
to  the  faid  C.  D.  in  all  things,  according  to  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  of  the  faid  bill  of  bottomry,  or  adventure  ;  that 
then  this  obligation  to  be  void,  or  eife  it  fhall  remain  in  fud 
force  and  virtue. 

BOULINIS,  or  BOULIGN1S,  a  copper  coin,  flruck  at 
Boulogna,  or  Bononia,  in  Italy ;  it  ferves  there  inflea 
of  pence,  and,  in  buying  and  felling,  they  bargain  y 
boulinis,  as  tney  do  in  France  by  fols,  and  in  Fnglan 
by  pence.  _ 

The  boulinis  is  worth  four  quadrins,  that  is  to  fay,  the  I  o- 
man  hayoca,  which  is  current  in  the  trade  which  thofe  two 
cities  have  with  each  other,  becaufe  Boulona  lies  in  t  e 
territories  of  the  Pope.  The  name  of  the  coin,  as  one 
may  eaflly  guefs,  comes  from  that  of  the  city  where  it  is 

flruck.  ,  . 

BOUNTIES.  The  Bounties  and  Allowances,  payable 
out  of  the  Duties  of  Customs,  the  Bounties  and  Draw¬ 
backs  on  British  excifeable  goods  exported,  and  the  pre¬ 
miums  on  naval  flores  imported;  together  with  inflructions  in 
regard  to  the  performance  of  the  refpe&ive  regulations  required 
by  law,  are  fo  very  numerous,  that  we  refer  to  Saxby  s  Boole 
of  Rates,  in  relation  to  thefe  points,  from  page  359’  ani^ 
his  Index. 

BOURBONNOIS,  a  territory  of  the  government  of  Lyo- 
nois  in  France,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Nivernois  and 
Berry  ;  on  the  well  by  Upper  Marche  ;  on  the  fouth  by  Au¬ 
vergne  ;  and,  on  the  eaft,  by  Burgundy  and  Forez.  This 
country  produces  very  good  wine,  but  it  fpods,  if  it  be  tranf- 
ported  abroad.  Here  are  a  vaft  number  of  mineral  fprings, 
which  are  very  famous,  and  much  reforted  to. 

At  Moulins  is  made  a  great  deal  of  iron  and  fleel  works, 
which  are  very  much  efteemed  in  France. 

Near  the  city  of  Bourbon  l’Archambaud  are  fome  rocks 
which  have  veins,  the  fmall  flones  of  which  are  like  dia¬ 
monds  and  cut  glafs ;  when  they  are  well  polifhed  and  fet, 
the  heft  connoiffeurs  will  take  them  for  true  diamonds. 

At  Gannat  is  a  granary  of  fait. 

BOX,  a  tree  too  well  known  to  need  a  particular  defeription. 
There  are  feveral  fpecies  of  this  tree;  the  two  mod  confide- 
rahle  of  which  are,  the  buxus  vulgaris,  or  buxus  arborefeens, 
which  grows  to  the  height  of  a  fmall  tree  ;  and  the  buxus 
humilis,  or  humble  box,  which  does  not  grow  above  two  or 
three  feet  high,  but  fpreads  very  much. 

We  fhall  fpeak  here  of  the  box-wood,  only  as  far  as  relates 
to  it’s  nature,  ufe,  and  the  trade  that  is  made  of  it. 

The  box-wood  is  yellowifh,  hard,  folid,  even,  very  heavy, 
and  takes  a  good  polifbi. 

.When  this  wood  is  in  pieces,  of  a  reafonable  thicknefs  and 
length,  it  is  very  faleable,  being  u fed  in  works  of  fculpture, 
and  in  wind-inftruments  of  mufick,  fuch  as  violins,  baff- 
viols,  haut-boys,  flutes,  flagelets.  See. 

Box  of  an  inferior  quality  ferves  to  make  fmaller  works,  as 
combs,  balls,  tops,  fpoons,  forks,  handles  of  knives,  nut¬ 
crackers,  tooth-pick-cafes,  fnuff-boxes;  and  other  boxes,  pul- 
lies,  Sic. 

The  fineft  box-duft  is  ufed  to  throw  over  paper,  to  dry  the 
frefh  writing;  the  ftationers  and  comb-makers  have  a  con- 

fiderable  trade  of  it. 

The  provinces  of  Champagne  and  Francbe  Comte,  in  France, 
produce  a  great  deal  of  box,  which  is  reckoned  very  good  ; 
but  the  belt  comes  from  Spain  and  Smyrna:  the  latter  is  car¬ 
ried  to  Roan  by  the  Dutch,  on  the  return  of  their  Chips  from 
the  Levant. 

It  is  of  this  iaft  fort  of  box  that  almoft  all  the  combs  are 
made  at  Paris.  It  is  fold  by  the  hundred  weight,  and  is  in 
thick  and  thin  billets,  commonly  four  feet  long.  It  is  fold 
by  the  comb-makers  tbemfelves,  who  cut  it  into  fquare  pieces, 
of  different  lengths  and  thicknefs,  according  to  the  combs 
they  would  make. 

'I  he  great  quantity  of  box  which  is  brought  to  Roan  is  the 
reafon  why  they  make  a  great  many  combs  in  that  city,  which 
they  fend  to  Paris,  and  into  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom, 
and  even  into  foreign  countries. 

One  may  extract  from  box,  by  the  help  of  a  retort,  a  fpirit 
and  an  oil,  which  may  be  rectified,  like  that  of  guaiacum. 
}  druggift^  ot  Paris,  and  thofe  of  fome  other  great  cities 
in  the  kingdom,  drive  a  pretty  good  trade  of  that  oil,  which 
is  reckoned  a  fovereign  remedy  for  feveral  diftempers,  but  it 
is  very  eafy  to  adulterate  it. 

ERABA  \  ,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Holland  and  Guel- 

derland,  on  tne  were  by  Zealand  and  Flanders,  on  the  fouth 
by  the  counties  of  Hainault  and  Namur,  and  on  the  eaft  by 
the  principality  and  bifhopric  gf  Liege,  and  by  part  of  Pruf- 
fian  Guelderland. 


The  trade  of  Brussels,  the  capital  city  cf  Brabant  and  of 
all  the  Netherlands,  conftfts  of  camblets,  laces,  and  fine  ta- 
peftries  made  here,  and  u-hich  they  fend  all  over  Europe. 
Round  three  parts  of  the  large  market-place  here,  are  the 
halls  of  the  different  trades,  where  the  deacons  and  tradef- 
men  meet  on  the  affairs  of  their  companies:  they  have  each 
a  great  room  for  themfelves.  Here  is  a  mint  for  the  coin¬ 
ing  of  money. 

Vilvorde  receives  fome  advantage  to  its  trade,  from  the 
canals  running  by  it,  which  lead  from  Brufiels  to  Antwerp. 

AtNtVELLE,  is  made  a  great  quantity  of ‘fine  linnen,  equal 
to  that  of  Cambray. 

Louvain  was  formerly  the  richeft  city  in  the  country,  and 
drove  a  very  extenfive  trade,  conlifting  chiefly  in  woollen 
cloths  manufactured  here :  that  trade  was  fo  flourifhing  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  under  John  III. 
duke  of  Brabant,  that  there  were  here  above  four  thbufand 
woollen  drapers,  and  above  an  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand 
weavers.  But  in  1380,  thefe  journeymen  weavers  revolting 
againft  Winceflau?,  duke  of  Brabant,  he  laid  all  the  country, 
wafte ;  but  being  befieged  at  laft,  they  were  obliged  to  beg 
that  prince's  mercy,  and  were  m  oft  of  them  banjfhed.  Up¬ 
on  this  they  retired  into  England,  where  they  were  very 
kindly  received.  This  entirely  ruined  the  trade  of  Louvain, 
which  is  not  confiderable  at  prefent ;  and  confifts  chiefly  in 
the  excellent  beer  which  they  brew  here  ;  and  of  which  they 
fend  a  great  quantity  into  the  neighbouring  cities,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  to  Bruflels. 

Diest  is  not  large,  but  noted  by  the  woollen  cloths,  hofe, 
and  other  manufactures  ;  as  alfo  by  the  excellent  beer 
brewed  here,  which  is  fold  in  all  the  neighbouring  towns. 
They  keep  here,  qvery  Alh-wednefday,  a  famous  fair  for 
horfes. 

At  Boisleduc,  the  linnen  and  woollen  manufactures  flourifh, 
and  the  place  is  likewife  famous  for  cutlery  wares  and  needles. 

Oosterwicic  was  formerly  very  confiderable,  having  500 
weavers  looms,  and  38  brewhoufes.  There  is  a  large  mar¬ 
ket-place,  where  they  keep  a  market  every  Wedtiefday,  and 
three  fairs- every  year.  See  Austrian  Netherlands. 

BRACELET,  an  ornament  put  round  the  wrift.  There 
are  fome  made  of  ribbands,  of  wove  hair,  of  horfe-hair, 
of  pearls  and  of  precious  ftones.  The  fmall  pictures  in  mi¬ 
niature,  which  are  put  on  the  arm,  are  alfo  fattened  to  the 
bracelet. 

Bracelets  are  in  ufe  as  well  among  the  mod  polite  as  the  molt 
barbarous,  nations.  The  inhabitants  of  Madagafcar  make 
them  of  metal,  in  the  form  of  a  ring,  or  of  a  chain.  The 
favages  of  America  have  them  of  glafs-beads.  The  blacks 
on  the  coaft  of  Guinea  make  them  of  thofe  fhells,  which 
are  called  couris,  or  coris,  in  Afia,  and  Bouges,  in  Africa: 
and  it  is  in  order  to  get  thofe  vain  ornaments,  that  they 
all  give  their  richeft  merchandizes,  and  even  fometimes  bar¬ 
ter  for  thofe  trifles  the  liberty  of  their  fathers,  wives  and 
children.  See  the  next  article. 

Bracelet,  called  by  the  French  menille,  or  rather  manitle, 
from  main  (manus)  the  hand,  is  one  of  the  merchandizes, 
which  the  Europeans,  and  amongft  others  the  Dutch,  carry 
to  the  coaft  of  Africa,  to  trade  with  the  negroes.  The 
French  alfo  ufed  it  very  much  in  their  trade  with  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar,  whilft  they  had  a  fettle- 
ment  there. 

Thefe  bracelets  are  a  kind  of  large  ring  of  copper,  which 
thefe  African  nations  ufe  to  adorn  themfelves  with,  and  for 
which  they  barter  flaves  and  other  merchandizes,  for  which 
the  Europeans  trade  with  them.  This  odd  kind  of  ornament 
they  put  on  the  bottom  of  their  legs,  juft  above  the  ancle,  - 
and  on  the  thick  part  of  their  arms  above  the  elbow. 

There  are  two  forts  of  thefe  bracelets  or  rings  ;  fome  are 
plain,  flat,  and  without  any  engraving ;  the  others  are  round,  ' 
thicker,  and  adorned  with  chiA'd  works,  and  foliages  in  re¬ 
lievo.  The  latter  are  of  good  copper,  and  of  a  pretty  good 
workmanfhip ;  the  others  are  hardly  any  thing  but  the  feum 
of  that  metal;  they  are  both  exchanged  either  by  tale  or  by 
weight. 

The  inhabitants  of  Madagafcar  are  alfo  very  fond  of  adorn¬ 
ing  themfelves  with  thofe  bracelets  ;  the  richeft  amongft  them, 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  white  have  gold  ones  :  but  thefe  they 
make  themfelves,  melting  down  and  changing  into  brace¬ 
lets  all  the  gold  coin  they  fometimes  receive  from  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans,  in  exchange  for  their  merchandizes.  Moft  of  their 
yellow  brafs  bracelets  they  get  from  the  French,  who  drove 
a  pretty  good  trade  in  thofe  wares,  whilft  they  fettlad  in  the 
bays  of  Atougil  and  St  Auguftin. 

BRANDENBURG.  This  marquifate  and  electorate  has 
Mecklemburg  and  Pomerania  on  the  north,  part  of  Lunen¬ 
burg  on  the  weft,  part  of  Magdeburgh,  of  the  dutchyofSax- 
ony,  Lufatia,  and  Sileffa  on  the  fouth,  and  Poland  on  the 
eaft.  In  the  New  Mark  they  feed  great  flocks  of  fheep, 
and  fome  black  cattle  ;  and  La  Foreft  fays,  that,  if  they 
were  as  much  given  to  trade  as  to  drinking  and  feafting, 
they  might  make  confiderable  profit  of  their  Iheep,  and 
breed  more  black  cattle.  But,  fince  his  time,  the  trade  of 
this  country  is  very  much  improved,  the  eleftor  Frederic 
William  having  entertained  near  a  hundred  thoufand  pro- 
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tenants,  who  fled  hither  from  perfection  in  France,  &c.  in 
1685,  and  the  following  years,  to  whom  he  allowed  great 
privileges,  and  an  ad  of  naturalization,  which  fettled  many 
ufeful  Inanufadures  in  this  country,  and  doubled  feveral 
branches  of  the  revenue  :  and  the  late  eledor  prolonged,  and 
even  augmented,  the  franchife  of  thofe  French  proteftants ; 
caufed  churches  to  be  built  for  them,  of  which  he  maintained 
the  minifters;  gave  them  a  very  fine  college  for  the  education 
of  their  children,  and  chole  a  company  of  mufqueteers  out  of 
them,  in  which  node  but  French  were  admitted.  Their  com¬ 
modities  are  chiefly  exported  by  the  Elbe  and  Oder,  betwixt 
which  there  is  a  communication  by  a  canal,  which  faves  their 
paying  toll  in  the-  Sound.  The  revenues  of  the  eledor  of 
Brandenburg  were  computed,  in  1680,  to  amount  only  to 
between  6  and  700,000  1.  a  year.  In  1690,  they  were 
thought  to  exceed  one  million  :  and  his  late  majefty,  by  al- 
moft  every  year  inviting,  and  handfomely  fettling,  new  co¬ 
lonies  of  French  proteftants  in  his  dominions,  advanced  his 
revenue  to  above  a  million  and  a  half  of  our  money.  There 
are  fome,  who,  confidering  the  many  and  great  taxes  that 
have  been  lately  laid  on  all  commodities,  wearing  apparel  and 
viduals  not  excepted,  have  made  his  annual  revenue  to 
amount  to  hear  two  millions  fterling.  As  he  has  few  filver 
mines,  but  fome  of  brafs,  iron,  and  copper,  the  money  in 
his  dominions  is  generally  worfe  than  in  Saxony  and  the  elec¬ 
toral  of  Hanover. 

La  ndsperg  is  very  conveniently  fituate  for  trade,  which  con- 
fifts  much  in  calling  of  iron  ordnance. 

Frankfort  was  once  a  free  and  imperial  city,  but  now  ex¬ 
empt,  and  net  fo  confiderable  as  formerly.  Neverthelefs  it 
has  a  confiderable  trade,  chiefly  in  linnen  cloth  and  fells,  by 
the  Oder,  and  the  canal  between  that  river  and  the  Elbe,  and 
has  three  great  fairs  a  year. 

The  canals  from  Berlin  to  the  Havel,  the  Oder,  and  the 
Elbe,  not  only  flock  it  with  filh  better  than  any  city  in  Ger¬ 
many,  but  make  it  one  of  the  beft  trading  towns  in  the  em¬ 
pire  ;  for  they  open  a  communication  by  fmall  veflels  from 
Silefia  to  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe.  At  the  fame  time  it  muft 
be  owned,  that  the  French  refugees  have  contributed,  in  an 
extraordinary  degree,  to  the  aggrandizement  and  embelhfh- 
ment  of  this  city,  by  the  introducing  and  eftablifhing  the 
arts  in  it,  and  all  kinds  of  manufactures.  In  the  ftreet 
called  La  Rue  de  Cloitre,  Frederic  the  Firft  eftablifhed  an 
academy  for  nobility  and  gentry  ;  but  the  late  elector,  upon 
its  decay,  changed  it  into  a  workhoufe,  with  lodgings  for 
feveral  woollen  manufacturers  ;  fo  that  ’tis  called  the  Royal 
Manufactory.  There  are  public  workhoufes  adjoining  to  it. 
Which  were  eftablifhed  and  built  by  the  prefent  elector’s 
grandfather ;  and,  being  deftroyed  by  fire,  the  late  eleCtor 
caufed  them  to  be  rebuilt.  Near  the  fquare  called  the  Moloke 
Mark,  is  a  manufactory  of  gold  and  filver  lace.  The  houfe 
of  the  general  of  the  ordonance  contains  the  foundery,  where 
men  are  continually  at  work.  The  manufactures  that  are 
moft  flourifhing  in  this  city,  are  curious  works  in  gold  and 
filver,  in  polifhed  fteel  and  in  glafs,  as  alfo  light  fluffs,  coarfe 
cloths,  ftockings,  &c.  And  Mr  Toland  aferibes  the  im¬ 
provement  of  this  city,  and  of  the  Brandenburg  dominions 
in  general,  not  only  to  the  encouragement  given  to  the  French 
refugees,  but  to  the  great  number  of  houfes,  which  the  eleCtor 
(grandfather  to  the  prefent)  built  in  feveral  places,  whereby 
his  fubjeCts  reaped  confiderable  profit,  both  from  their  labour 
and  materials;  for  it’s  faid,  that  he  aClually  fet  apart  150,000 
crowns  a  year  for  his  buildings. 

At  Potzdam  are  made  all  the  forts  of  arms  for  the  forces  and 
arfenals,  which  were  formerly  made  at  Liege. 

The  city  of  Brandenburg  has  a  confiderable  trade;  the 
Havel  bringing  great  boats  hither  from  the  Elbe,  with  all 
forts  of  merchandize,  from  the  towns  on  that  river. 

The  inhabitants  of  Steudal  have  a  pretty  good  trade  in  corn 
and  linnen  cloth,  and  make  a  good  profit  by  travellers,  it 
being  in  the  road  from  Magdeburgh  and  Erfurt,  to  Hamburg 
and  Lubeck. 

The  chief  trade  at  Soltwedel  is  in  beer,  which  they  export. 

The  chief  trade  of  Gardeleben,  is  in  beer  and  hops,  rec¬ 
koned  as  good  as  any  in  Germany,  which  are  bought  up  by 
the  Danifti  merchants. 

Tangermuno  is  a  place  of  pretty  good  trade  in  corn,  and 
other  commodities  conveyed  to  Hamburgh,  and  other  places 
by  the  Elbe,  » 

BRANDY,  a  fpirituous  and  inflammable  liquor,  extracted  from 
wine,  or  other  liquors,  by  diftillation,  which  is  moft  com¬ 
monly  performed  by  the  balneum  Mariae,  but  fometimes  alfo 
by  a  fmall  flaming  fire. 

.  The  veflels  ufed  in  this  operation  are  commonly  of  copper : 
ToVne  diflillers,  in  order  to  cool  the  brandy  fooner,  make  the 
neck  of  the  matrafs,  which  they  have  very  long,  and  of  a 
ferpentine,  or  winding  figure,  pafs  through  a  tun  of  cold 
water. 

In  order  to  diftil  this  brandy,  they  fill  the  cucurbit  half  full 
with  the  liquor  they  would  extract  it  from,  which  they  put 
over  a  moderate  fire  ’till  about  the  fixth  part  of  it  be  diltilled, 
or  ’till  they  perceive  that  what  falls  into  the  recipient  is  no 
longer  inflammable. 

Brandv  distilled  a  fecond  time  is  called  fpirit  of  wine;  and 
VOL.  I. 
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this  fpirit  purified  again,  by  one,  or  by  feveral  diftillations,  is 
what  they  call  fpirit  of  wine  re&ified. 

The  fecond  diftillation  is  made  in  the  balneum  Maris,  and 
in  a  glafs  cucurbit,  ’till  the  brandy  that  was  put  into  it  be  re¬ 
duced  to  one  half ;  and  this  half  is  again  re&ified,  as  often 
as  the  operator  thinks  proper. 

To  abridge  thefe  feveral  diftillations,  which  are  tedious  and 
troubiefome,  they  have  invented  a  chymical  inftrument,  by 
which  the  rectification  of  fpirit  of  wine  is  made  by  one  (ingle 
diftillation.  One  may  fee  the  defeription  and  figure  of  that 
inftrument  in  Glafer’s  Treatife  of  Chymiftry,  the  Lyons  edi¬ 
tion,  1676.  , 

To  try  the  goodnefs  of  the  reCFified  fpirit  of  wine,  you  mull 
examine  whether,  when  lighted  into  a  blaze,  it  confumes 
intirely,  without  leaving  any  impurity  behind  ;  or  rather, 
which  is  furer  ftill,  whether,  having  put  fome  gunpowder  at 
the  bottom  of  the  fpirit  you  would  try,  the  powder  takes  fire, 
when  the  fpirit  is  confirmed  :  in  which  cafe  the  fpirit  is 
good. 

With  regard  to  brandy  (we  fpeak  only  of  that  which  is  di- 
ftilled  from  wine)  they  who  trade  in  it  chufe  it  white,  clear, 
and  of  a  good  tafte,  and  fuch  as  will  bear  the  teft  of  proof, 
that  is  to  fay,  that,  when  poured  into  a  glafs,  it  forms  on 
the  top  of  it  a  little  white  lather,  which,  as  it  diminilhes, 
makes  a  circle,  which  the  French  brandy-merchants  call  the 
chapelet,  and  the  Englilh  the  bead,  or  bubble,  there  being 
no  brandy  but  that  which  is  well  deflegmated;  and  does  not 
retain  too  much  humidity,  wherein  the  bead  will  be  intirely 
formed. 

The  chief  ufe  of  brandy  is  as  a  drink,  particularly  in  the 
northern  countries,  among  the  negroes  of  Guinei,  who  will 
fell  one  another  for  fome  bottles  of  brandy ;  and  among  the 
favages  of  Canada,  who  are  extremely  fond  of  it,  but  to 
whom  the  French  are  forbidden  to  give  any,  under  very  fevere 
penalties. 

Brandy  is  alfo  ufed  in  medicine,  to  (Lengthen  the  nerves  5 
and  in  dyeing,  when  rectified  into  fpirit  of  wine,  being  then 
reckoned  by  the  dyers  among  the  non-colouring  drugs. 

Befides  the  brandy  made  of  wine,  there  is  fome  alfo  made  of 
beer,  cyder,  fyrups,  fugar,  moLfies,  fruit,  grain,  &c.  (But 
thefe  are  not  properly  called  brandy  with  us,  but  go  under 
the  general  denomination  of  Spirits.  See  Rum  and  Arrac.) 
Wine-brandy  made  in  France  is  efteemed  the  beft  in  Europe. 
By  a  decree  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  of  the  13th  of  March, 
1699,  none  but  French  brandy  is  allowed  to  be  brought  to 
Paris,  and  the  fale  of  all  other  brandies,  as  thofe  of  cyder, 
fyrup,  molafles,  Sic.  is  prohibited  under  the  penalty  of  for¬ 
feiting  the  fame,  and  paying  a  fine  of  icoo  livres.  Cyder- 
brandy  is  made  in  Normandy,  and  that  of  fyrup,  fugar,  and 
molafles,  at  Orleans,  and  other  places  in  France,  where  there 
are  fugar-bakers.  ...  ...  ..  ...  ..  .  j 

They  make  brandy  in  France  wherever  they  make  wine,  and 
for  that  purpofe,  they  make  ufe  both  of  wine  that  is  pricked, 
and  of  good  wine.  .  .  it.... 

The  brandies  for  foreign  trade,  and  which  the  Dutch  efpe- 
cially  buy  up  in  great  quantities,  are  thofe  of  Bourdeaux,  Ro¬ 
chelle,  Cognac,  Charente,  the  Ifle  of  Rhe,  Orleans,  the 
country  of  Blaifos,  PoiCiou,  Touraine,  Anjou,  Names,  Bur¬ 
gundy,  and  Champagne. 

Of  all  the  French  brandies,  thofe  of  Nantes  and  Poiclou, 
which  are  of  the  fame  quality,  are  the  moft  efteemed,  bccaufe 
they  have  abetter  tafte,  are  finer  and  ftronger,  and  will  the 
longeft  bear  the  proof  of  the  bead.  Thefe  are  what  foreign¬ 
ers  chiefly  buy. 

The  brandies  of  Anjou,  Touraine,  Orleans,  &c.  but  chiefly 
thofe  of  Anjou,  are  moft  commonly  fent  to  Paris,  and  into 
Flanders,  by  the  river  Loire.  They  are  not  of  fo  good  a 
quality  as  thofe  of  Poiftou  and  Names,  though  they  are  alfo 
very  good.  . 

The  merchant  druggifts  and  grocers  are  thofe  who,  at  Paris, 
have  the  greateft  trade  in  brandy,  either  by  wholefale  or  retail. 
Some  merchant-mercers,  as  well  as  the  lemonade-fellers, 
the  vinegar- fellers,  the  diftillers  of  brandies  and  ftrong  waters, 
do  likewife  carry  on  fome  trade  in  brandy  :  and  thofe  of  the 
Jaft  companies  have  a  right  to  diftil  it,  and  to  keep  by  them 
all  the  utenfils,  as  coppers,  ftills,  and  other  veflels,  either  of 
copper,  earth,  or  glafs, 'necefiary  for  that  diit illation.  Vv  heie- 
as,  on  the  contrary,  all  vintners,  tavern-keepers,  and  other 
retailers  of  wine,  are  forbidden  to  diftil  any,  and  even  to 
keep  any  diftilling  veflels  in  their  houfesi 
Befides  the  two  bodies  of  mercers  and  grocers,  and  thofe 
three  companies  of  arts  and'  trades,  who,  by  their  ftatutes, 
have  a  right  to  trade  in  brandy  at  Paris,  there  are  alfo  a  great 
number  of  poor  people,  of  both  fexes,  who  get  a  livelihood 
there  by  retailing  brandy  in  very  fmall  quantities.  They  are 
a  kind  of  huckfters,  who  fet  up  their  lictle  {hops,  or  flails; 
at  the  corner  of  ftreets  every  morning  betimes,  when  the 
workmen  and  labourers  are  going  to  their  day’s  work.  They 
alfo  walk  about  the  flreets,  cariying  their  whole  (hop,  bottles, 
glafles,  and  meafures,  in  a  fmall  bafket,  which  they  hang  about 
their  necks.  The  women  generally  fit  in  their  {hops,  or 
flails;  and  the  men  walk  about,  crying  brandy  to  fell. 

The  French  name  for  brandy  is  eau  de  vie  ;  in  Latin  aqua  vitae,, 
water  of  life:  but  the  French  call  it  fometimes  brandevin, 
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from  the  Dutch  brandewyn,  as  it  were,  burnt  wine,  from 
branded,  to  burn,  and  wyn,  wine  :  but  the  word  brandevin 
is  feldom  ufed  unlefs  among  the  vulgar  and  the  foldiery.  At 
Paris,  where  brandy  is  fold  by  the  huckfters  in  fmall  quan¬ 
tities,  or  meafures,  from  four  deniers  to  a  fol  ;  and  in  the 
armies,  where  the  futlers  retail  it,  tlwy  call  it  brandevin,  ra¬ 
ther  than  eau  de  vie  ;  but  every-where  elfe  they  ufe  the  laft 
word,  unlefs  it  be  in  joking. 

The  veffels  and  cafks,  into  which  the  French  brandies  are 
put,  and  tranfported  abroad,  have  different  names,  according 
to  the  feveral  provinces  where  they  are  made  or  bought. 
The  molt  common  are  the  barriques,  pipes,  tuns,  tonneaux, 
and  poincons. 

There  are  aifo  barils  and  baricants ;  but  the  latter  are  very 
fmall,  and  are  ufed  only  for  the  retail  of  brandy  within  the 
kingdom,  ar.d  particularly  for  prefents,  and  tor  the  provifion 
of  private  families. 

The  brandies  which  come  from  the  country,  or  province,  or 
Blaifos,  are  in  poincons,  or  puncheons;  thofe  of  Anjou, 
Poidfou,  and  Nantes,  in  pipes  and  tonneaux;  and  thole  of 
Bourdeaux,  Cognac,  Rochelle,  the  ifle  of  Rhe,  and  other 
neighbouring  places,  in  bariques. 

We  are  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  thefe  French  names,  becaufe 
we  have  none  in  Englifh  which  anfwer  exadlly  to  them. 
Though  the  barique  (or  hoglhead)  be  in  feveral  places  a  vef- 
iel  containing  a  determined  quantity  of  liquor,  afcertained 
by  gauging  ;  yet,  in  the  brandy-trade,  it  may  be  confidered 
as  a  meafure  of  evaluation,  which  ferves  to  determine  the 
purchafes  made  by  foreigners.. 

This  barique  of  evaluation  is  not  equal  every-where,  and 
contains  more  or  lefs  veltes,  or  verges,  according  to  the 

places. 

At  Nantes  they  reckon  29  veltes  to  the  barique  ;  at  Rochelle, 
Cognac,  and  in  the  Ifle  of  Rhe,  27;  at  Bourdeaux,  32; 
which  muff  be  underftood  with  this  provifo,  that,  in  cafe  the 
cafk  holds  lefs  than  the  number  of  veltes  for  which  the  buyer 
made  his  bargain,  the  feller  accounts  to  him  for  what  is  want¬ 
ing,  at  the  rate  the  purchafe  was  made  at :  if,  on  the  contrary, 
it  contains  more,  which  is  almofl:  always  the  cafe  (there  being 
pipes,  poincons,  tonneaux,  and  bariques,  from  50  to  60 
veltes)  the  buyer  is  to  account  for  the  furplus  to  the  feller  : 
fo  that,  if  the  pipe  fold  at  Bourdeaux,  where  the  barique  of 
evaluation  is  rated  at  32  veltes,  fhould  contain  48  veltes,  the 
buyer  pays  for  it  as  for  a  barique  and  a  half  ;  and  thus  in  pro¬ 
portion  in  all  other  places. 

The  velte,  by  which  the  barique  is  rated,  contains  three  pots, 
the  pot  two  pint',  and  the  pint  weighs  fomething  lefs  that  two 
pounds  and  a  half  (obferve  that  a  French  pint  anfwers  very 
near  to  our  Englifh  quart,  wine  meafure ;  fo  that  the  velte 
contains  about  a  gallon  and  a  half,  or  fix  quarts,  or  bottles.) 
Some  reckon  the  velte  to  contain  four  pots  ;  but  they  are 
probably  miftaken,  or  the  pot,  by  which  they  meafure  the 
velte,  contains  lefs  than  two  pints. 

It  muff  be  obferved,  that  the  brandy-cafks,  being  not  limited, 
as  we  have  faid,  to  a  fixed  number  of  veltes,  and  the  pipes, 
poincons,  and  tonneaux,  containing  from  50  to  go  veltes, 
all  that  is  above  the  50  vehes  is  called  excefs,  or  overplus, 
for  which  the  commiflioners  of  the  cuftom-houfes  fettled  in 
the  ports  where  the  wine  or  brandy  is  fhipped  off,  caufe  a 
duty  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  fo  much  per  velte,  over  and 
above  the  duty  of  exportation  for  the  50  veltes,  at  which 
every  barique  is  rated  in  the  tarif,  or  book  of  rates. 

At  Amfterdam,  and  in  the  other  cities  of  Holland,  the  bari- 
que,  or  hogfhead,  is  rated  very  near  as  it  is  in  France,  and 
almofl:  upon  the  fame  footing  as  the  barique  of  Nantes  ;  that 
is  to  fay,  it  contains  36  viertellen,  each  viertel  6  mingles, 
and  the  mingle  weighs  2  pounds  and  a  quarter. 

The  French  brandies  are  fold  at  Amfterdam  by  pounds  degros, 
or  pounds  Flemifb,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  their  quality ; 
with  a  deduction,  or  difcount,  of  1  percent,  for  ready  money. 
Thofe  that  are  of  j,  which  the  Dutch  call  verloop,  are  fold 
for  |  more  than  the  common  ones. 

The  merchants  of  Rochelle,  Nantes,  Roan,  &c.  do  them- 
felves  export  a  pretty  large  quantity  of  their  brandies  into  for¬ 
eign  countries.  There  is  no  fhip  laden  there,  particularly  for 
the  French  iflands  in  America,  the  coaft  of  Africa,  and  the 
northern  countries,  but  French  brandy  is  part  of  the  cargo. 
Yet  that  trade  is  nothing  in  comparifon  to  what  is  carried  on 
with  foreigners,  who  come  and  buy  up  thofe  brandies  in  the 
abovementioned  ports,  and  particularly  at  Bourdeaux. 

I  he  number  of  foreign  veffels  which,  in  time. of  peace,  arrive 
at  thefe  ports,  and  take  part  of  their  cargo  in  brandy,  is  in¬ 
credible  ;  there  are  fome  Irom  all  parts  of  Europe.  Nantes 
alone  iurnifhes  them  with  about  7  or  8000  hogfheads,  Bour- 

dtaux  above  double  that  number,  and  the  other  places  in  pro¬ 
portion.  r 

T  he  foreigners  who  buy  moft  of  the  brandies,  are  the  Eng- 
.  ,  Scots,  Irifh,  Dutch,  1*  lemifh,  and  Hamburghers  ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  the  Dutch  alone  take  up  near  as  much  as  all 
the  otners  together,  not  only  for  their  own  confumption,  which 
ts  very  conhderable,  but  alfo  to  export  again  into  all  the  coun¬ 
tries  m  Europe,  and  to  America. 

-In  time  of  war  between  England,  Holland,  and  France,  the 
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Danes,  if  they  he  neutral,  and  fometimes  alfo  the  Swedes, 
join  with  the  Hamburghers,  and  carry  on  with  them  the  trade 
of  brandy  ;  which  thofe  nations  can  hardly  forbear  drinking, 
Hamburgh  alone  confumes  above  4000  hogfheads  of  brandy  ; 
Lubeck  about  400  ;  Koningfberg  only  100  ;  Riga,  Revel,  and 
Narva,  as  many  ;  Denmark  more  than  Lubeck  ;  Archangel, 
according  as  they  have  liberty  to  import  any,  there  being 
fometimes  a  general  and  fevere  prohibition  to  buy  or  fell  any  ; 
Dantzick  imports  but  little  brandy,  and  even  that  little  is 
proper  for  Pruffia  only. 

We  do  not  reckon  Poland  and  Sweden  among  the  northern 
countries  where  they  confuroe  any  French  brandy ;  not  that 
thefe  nations  are  more  referved  than  any  other  with  regard 
to  this  burning  drink ;  but,  as  they  prefer  corn-brandy  to 
French  brandy,  they  have  at  home  wherewithal  to  make  fuch 
brandy  as  fuits  their  tafte  beft,  and  cofts  them  much  lefs  than 
the  French  brandy  would  do:  fo  that  about  100  hogfheads 
annually  are  fufficient  for  the  provifion  of  Stockholm. 

Remarks. 

Brandy  is  diftilled  over  a  common  fire,  but  flow,  and  not  in 
balneum  Mariae.,  For  this  operation  they  ufe  ftoves  built 
with  bricks,  or  ftone,  which  are  made  either  round  orfquare  : 
when  they  ufe  bricks,  they  bind  them  with  a  ftrong  fine  day, 
mixed  with  horfe-dung,  or  cows- hair. 

Thefe  ftoves  muft -always  have  two  bottoms;  the  lowermofl: 
is  to  receive  the  allies  of  the  wood,  or  coals,  and  the  upper- 
moft  to  put  the  fuel  in.  They  alfo  have  the  precaution  of 
contriving  three  or  four  vents  round  the  copper,  which  they 
open  or  Iliut,  as  they  would  either  forward  or  retard  the  diftil- 
lation.  For  want  of  a  ttove,  they  fometimes  ufe  an  iron 
trevet  to  fet  the  copper  upon,  and  they  only  put  wood  under 
it:  but  this  method  is  very  defedfive ;  nor  can  ever  good  dis¬ 
tillation  be  made,  if  the  operator  is  not  mafter  of  the  fire, 
to  manage  it  with  judgment  and  dexterity,  which  cannot  be 
done  in  this  laft  method  in  the  open  air. 

In  order  to  make  good  brandy,  there  muft  be  ufed  a  large  cop¬ 
per  cucurbit,  to  which  the  head  muft  be  properly  adapted  ; 
and,  having  filled  it  half  full  with  wine,  which  muft  be  nei¬ 
ther  four,  nor  vented,  nor  corrupted,  the  cucurbit  muft  be 
covered  with  it’s  head,  which  muft  be  exadlly  luted  to  it, 
with  paper  and  pafte,  or  rather  with  a  wet  bladder,  folded 
feveral  times.  Then  the  cucurbit  muft  be  put  into  the  ftove, 
and  the  branch,  or  neck,  through  which  the  brandy  is  to 
diftil,  muft  be  made  to  pafs  through  a  tun  with  one  bottom 
only,  filled  with  frefh  water  ;  for  which  purpofe  the  neck 
muft  be  three  or  four  feet  long,  compofed  of  a  long  tube, 
which  muft  pafs  obliquely  through  the  tun,  and,  winding  a- 
gain,  muft  meet  a  tube  which  ill'ues  out  of  the  head  of  the 
cucurbit ;  thefe  two  tubes  enter  into  one  another,  and  muft: 
be  alfo  luted  together  with  paper  and  pafte,  or  a  wet  bladder, 
as  above,  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  the  fpirits  during  the 
diftillation.  Care  alfo  muft  be  taken  to  keep  upon  the  head 
of  the  cucurbit  a  wet  cloath,  to  make  the  fpirits  condenfe.  ^As 
foon  as  you  obferve  that  fome  drops  begin  to  fall  at  the  end 
of  the  long  tube,  you  muft  fufter  about  50  to  fall  down, 
after  which  you  muft  adapt  to  that  end  of  the  tube  a  recipi¬ 
ent,  or  veflel,  capable  to  receive  the  brandy  which  is  going 
to  diftil.  If  you  would  make  good  and  delicate  brandy;  you 
muft  take  care  not  to  haften  the  diftillation  by  too  fierce  a 
fire :  in  order  to  a dl  with  more  fecurity,  you  muft  obferve 
that  a  drop  which  falls  does  not  wait  for  the  next,  and  regulate 
your  fire,  increafe  or  decreafe  it,  by  giving  more  or  lefs  air  to 
the  ftove,  either  by  opening  or  fhutting  fome  of  it’s  doors,  or 
by  opening  or  fhutting  fome  of  its  vents  :  to  do  which  with 
the  more  exadlnefs,  a  regifter  is  requifite. 

If  what  we  have  been  obferving  be  exadlly  followed,  and 
but  one  fourth  part  of  the  liquor  contained  in  the  cucurbit 
be  extradled,  you  fhall  have  excellent  brandy,  provided  you 
chufe  proper  wine.  That  which  grows  about  Orleans  and 
Paris  is  very  proper  to  make  excellent  brandy,  though  it  be 
none  of  the  ftrongeft ;  it  will  even  afford  more  brandy  than 
that  which  is  much  ftronger ;  the  reafon  of  it  is  this :  thofe 
wines  which  feem  to  abound  moft  with  fpirits,  do  alfo  much 
more  with  tartar,  which  fixes  thofe  fpirits ;  whereas  weaker 
wines,  having  a  lefs  quantity  of  tartar,  fuffer  the  fpirits  to 
rife  much  eafier. 

There  are  alfo  fdveral  other  forts  of  brandies,  made  of  fruit, 
grain,  and  other  ingredients.  But,  before  we  finilh  this  ar¬ 
ticle,  we  fhall  give  an  account  of  the  manner  of  extradling 
brandy  from  the  hufks,  or  fkins,  of  grapes  after  the  preffing  ; 
becaufe  the  benefits  that  can  arife  from  this  diftillation  deferve 
fome  attention. 

After  the  grapes  have  been  prefled,  what  remains  in  the  prefs  is 
coarfely  feparated  into  fmall  particles  with  the  hand,  and  after¬ 
wards  thrown  into  large  tubs,  where  they  prefs  it  very  hard, 
mix  a  little  water  with  it,  and  cover  it  very  clofe  with  clay  :  in 
that  condition  they  leave  it  to  ferment  during  four  or  five  weeks, 
obferving,  however,  to  fhut  the  crevices  which  might  happen 
to  come  in  the  clay,  to  prevent  the  evaporation. 

After  that  time,  they  fill  a  very  large  copper  half  full  with 
that  mixture,  cover  it  with  it’s  head,  and  lute  it  to  it,  and 
diftil  the  whole  after  the  fame  manner  as  they  do  brandy,  . 
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f$y  this  work  they  may  make  a  very  great  advantage  of  a 
matter,  which  they  were  ufed  to  caft  upon  a  dunghill. 

If  this  brandy  be  not  fo  palatable  as  that  which  is  made  of 
wine,  yet  it  is  excellent  for  making  fpirits  of  wine*  Both 
thefe  liquors  are  a  confiderable  branch  of  trade,  and  we 
thought  that  it  would  be  acceptable  to  the  public  to  enter  in¬ 
to  a  minute  account  of  this  operation. 

The  ordonnance  of  aids  in  France,  made  in  1680,  art.  I.  and 
2.  of  the  title  of  duties  upon  brandies,  fettles  thofe  that  are 
to  be  railed,  as  they  enter  the  city  and  fuburbs  of  Paris,  at 
45  livres  per  muid,  or  hogfhead,  Paris  meafure,  whether  they 
enter  by  land  or  by  water;  wherein  are  comprifed  the  15 
livres  for  the  wholefale  trade,  and  for  the  eighth  penny,  laid 
upon  that  liquor  ;  which  duty  of  45  livres  is  alfo  to  be  paid  for 
all  brandies  coming  by  water,  and  unloaded  within  three 
leagues  of  Paris  ;  even  thofe  which  are  carried  through  that 
city,  either  by  land  or  by  water,  without  flopping  there,  ex¬ 
cepting,  however,  that  upon  thefe  there  is  a  deduction  of  the 
15  livres  for  the  wholefale  trade,  and  for  the  eighth  penny. 
As  for  thofe  brandies  which  pafs  through  the  city  of  Paris, 
without  flopping  there,  to  be  tranfported  into  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  they  are  free  from  all  duties  of  entry  into  that  capital, 
by  proving  their  letters  of  carriage,  and  giving  fecurity  to 
the  general  cuflom-houfe  of  entries,  that  they  will  bring  back 
a  certificate  from  the  judges  and  officers  where  the  brandies 
were  embarked,  that  they  were  really  fhipped,  and  produce 
a  receipt  of  the  payment  of  the  duty  of  exportation. 

The  duty  on  brandy  fold  by  wholefale  is  a  twentieth  part  of 
their  price,  or  vaiue  ;  and  on  thofe  fold  by  the  quart,  or  re¬ 
tail,  15  livres  per  muid,  or  hogfhead,  Paris  meafure.  But 
the  brandies  fold  within  the  city  and  fuburbs  of  Paris,  are  free 
from  that  duty.  Thofe  alfo  are  free  from  all  duties  which  are 
bought  by  the  pot,  or  by  the  pint,  and  refold  again  by  the 
huckfters  about  the  fireets  in  fmall  meafures  of  4  or  6  deniers, 
or  of  a  fol  at  moll.  > 

There  are  (till  fome  other  duties  on  brandy,  which  are  paid 
in  France,  but  not  generally  every-where,  as  the  fourth  ;  the 
duty  of  aids,  that  of  augmentation,  and  fome  others,  for 
which  the  reader  may  confult  the  fame  title  of  the  above- 
mentioned  ordonnance  of  the  year  1680. 

Befides  the  decrees,  declarations,  or  ediCts  of  the  king’s 
council,  for  regulating  the  tranfportation  and  fale  of  brandies, 
hitherto  mentioned,  there  is  a  laft  declaration  of  the  8th  of 
May,  1718,  regiftered  in  the  parliament  the  16th  of  the 
fame  month,  which  orders,  that,  for  the  execution  of  thofe 
of  December,  1687,  and  January,  no  brandies  (hall  be  carried 
off  before  the  buyer  fhall  have  given  good  and  fufficient  bail 
to  the  cuflom-houfe  of  the  place  from  whence  they  are  to  be 
carried  away,  promifing  to  bring  back  certificates  and  receipts 
for  the  payment  of  the  duties  of  entry  at  fuch  places  where 
they  are  due;  unlefs  the  fellers  of  thofe  brandies,  or  the 
faCtors  refiding  in  the  places  where  they  are  fold,  chufe  to 
give  fuch  fecurity,  of  which  mention  fhall  be  made  in  the 
permits  for  carrying  them  away,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  the 
brandies,  carriages,  and  all  things  belonging  to  them  :  the  cu¬ 
flom-houfe  officers  of  the  place  whence  the  brandies  are  to  be 
carried  away,  being  forbidden  to  receive  any  declaration,  or  to 
deliver  any  permit,  before  the  fecurity  be  given,  upon  pain 
of  lofing  their  place. 


Duties  of  exportation  paid  on  brandies  at  Bayonne. 

The  pipe,  containing  about  80  veltes  (about  120  gallons) 
pays  4  livres  ancient  duty,  and  for  the  l,  or  the  augmentation 
of  4  fols  per  livre,  16  fols ;  in  all  4  livres  and  16  fols. 

Duties  of  exportation  at  Bourdeaux. 

liv.  fols. 

At  the  cuflom-houfe,  per  piece  of  50  veltes  —  28  9 

But  the  feller  accounts  to  the  buyer  — -  —  8  1 1 

for  the  duty  of  importation  into  the  city  ;  fo  that  -  - 

there  remains  to  be  paid  by  the  buyer,  who  fends 
the  brandy  abroad  — •  —  —  19  18 

For  tare  on  the.  pipe  of  brandy  —  —  — •  2  10 

For  brokerage  —  —  —  —  —  5 

For  carrying  on  board  and  flowing  — •  —  -—12 

F'or  porterage  from  the  feller’s  key  to  the  buyer’s 

houfe,  from  6  fols  to  8  —  —  —  —  8 


Pieces  containing  above  50  veltes  pay  1 1  fols  for  the  lafl-men- 
tioned  porterage ;  but,  on  exportation,  the  feller  reimburfes 
it  to  the  buyer. 


The  trade  of  brandy  at  Amflerdam. 

We  have  as  yet  faid  but  little  of  the  trade  of  brandy  which  is 
carried  on  at  Amflerdam  :  yet  we  prefume  it  will  be  acceptable 
to  the  reader  to  find  in  this  place  the  account  given  us  in  Mr 
John  Peter  Ricard’s  work,  printed  in  the  year  1722,  where¬ 
in  he  treats  very  accurately  of  the  trade  of  that  famous  city. 
Molt  of  the  wine-brandies  fold  at  Amflerdam  are  imported 
from  France,  particularly  from  Cognac,  Nantes,  Bayonne, 
Rochelle,  Bourdeaux,  Languedoc,  and  Provence  :  they  have 
alfo  fome  from  Barcelona  in  Spain.  All  thofe  brandies  are  (old 
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by  the  verge  (which  is  the  fame  as  the  vclte)  and  are  paid  i.1 
pounds  grofs,  or  Flemifh,  which  the  French  call  livres  de  gros. 
The  30  verges  of  Cognac  brandy  ate 
bought,  one  year  with  another,  re¬ 
gulated  by  the  year  1682,  for 
Thofe  of  Nantes  —  — 

Thofe  of  Rochelle  —  — 

Thofe  of  Bourdeaux  • — • 

Thofe  of  Lauguedoc  — 

Thofe  of  Provence  from  — • 

Thofe  of  Barcelona  alfo  from 
As  for  the  grain  brandy,  or  fpirit,  the  greateft  part  of  Which 
is  made  at  Amflerdam,  it  is  fold  by  the  aam,  which  contains 
128  mingles. 

The  aam  of  grain-brandy,  or  fpirit,  is  commonly  fold  for  23 
guilders  and  a  half,  a  little  more  or  a  little  lefs,  according  to 
the  variety  and  plenty  of  grain.  On  all  thofe  brandies  either  of 
wine  or  grain  there  is  a  deduction,  or  difcount,  of  one  per 
cent,  for  prompt  payment,  or  ready  money. 

It  is  always  the  feller  who  gets  the  brandies  gauged  at  his  ex¬ 
pence,  which  colls  him,  according  to  the  placart,  or  ordon¬ 
nance,  of  the  year  1704,  for  apiece  of  50  verges,  and  un¬ 
der,  3  (livers ;  from  one  of  51  to  79  verges,  6  Rivers;  and,, 
for  one  of  80  and  above,  12  (livers. 

If  the  buyer  finds  the  piece  erroneoufly  gauged,  after  he  has 
emptied  it,  he  may  have  it  meafured  again,  by  a  fworn  gauger, 
who  meafures  it  with  water;  and,  if  there  be  any  error  found 
the  feller  is  obliged  to  indemnify  the  buyer. 


Brandies  feveral  ways  prepared,  which  fervefor  drinking. 
They  make  with  brandy,  either  fimple  or  rectified,  feveral 
forts  of  llrong  liquors,  into  which  they  put  fugar  and  fpices, 
with  flowers  or  fruit,  and  other  ingrediencs,  which  they  cla¬ 
rify  afterwards,  by  palling  through  a  woollen  cloth,  or  fil¬ 
trating  through  brown  paper. 

7  he  grocers,  lemonade-fellers,  vinegar-merchants,  didillers, 
and  all  thofe  who  have  the  right  to  make  brandy,  have  alfo 
that  of  compounding  and  felling  thole  liquors  :  but,  common¬ 
ly,  the  greateft  quantity  of  them  come  Irom  Montpelier, 
where  it  hath  been  faid  they  make  them  better  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world  ;  and  it  is  from  that  city  that  the  cof- 
fee-houfes  at  Paris,  where  there  is  the  greateft  demand  for 
thofe  liquors,  have  them,  whether  they  get  them  directly  from 
Lauguedoc,  for  their  own  account,  or  buy  them  in  the  (Ireet 
called  la  Huchette,  where  there  is  a  warehoufe  of  them,  of 


many  years  (landing, 

Cette- water, 
Anife-water, 

Water  of  franchipannc. 
Angelic-water, 

Clairet- water, 

Celeri  water. 
Fennel-water, 
Divine-water, 


The  chief  of  thefe  waters  are, 
Cinnamon-water, 
Coriander-water, 
Juniper-berry-water, 

Citron- water, 

Water  of  mille-fleurs,  or  a 
thoufand  flowers. 
Coffee-water, 

Laftly,  Barbadoes  water. 


The  laft  of  thefe,  to  be  excellent,  muft  be  imported  from 
England,  and  come  really  from  Barbadoes ;  for  the  apothe¬ 
caries  and  didillers  of  Montpelier  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
imitate  it  perfectly. 

Befides  thofe  liquors  made  with  brandy,  and  which  have  kept 
the  name  of  water  (from  the  French  eau  de  vie)  there  are 
fome  others,  which,  either  from  the  fruit  mixed  with  them, 
or  from  the  fancy  of  the  artift,  have  got  names  which  are 
become,  as  it  were,  their  proper  names  :  fuch  are,  the  rolTo- 
lis,  perfico,  ratafee,  valtee,  mufcadine  fack,  and  fome  others. 


Further  Remarks  relating  to  the  laws  of  England  concern¬ 
ing  brandy. 

The  improvements  which  have  been  made  within  thefe  few 
years  in  the  Britifh  diftillery,  afford  very  good  Englifh  brandy  ; 
and  how  near  brandy  made  in  England,  from  lubjeCts  of  our 
own  production,  may  be  brought  to  approach  the  quality  ot 
French,  fee  the  article  Distillation.  The  llatutes  of 
England  relating  to  brandy  are  : 

By  Hat.  22  Car.  II.  cap.  4,  feCt.  2.  It  is  declared  that  bran  y 
is  a  ftrong  water  perfectly  made,  and,  being  imported,  is 
chargeable,  by  the  aCt  12  Car.  II.  cap.  23,  24.  with  the  uty 
of  8  d.  per  gallon  fet  upon  ftrong  water  perfectly  made  ana 
imported,  and  not  with  the  duty  of  4  d.  per  gallon  upon  pi¬ 
nts  made  of  wine,  or  cyder,  imported. 

2  Will,  and  Mar.  flat.  2.  cap.  9.  feCt.  12.  All  ftrong  waters, 
brandy,  or  fpirits,  brought  from  Guernfey,  Jerfey,  Sark,  or 
Alderney,  (hall  be  charged  with  8  s.  per  gallon,  to  be  paid  to 
the  collector  of  excife  before  landing  ;  and  all  other  excile- 
able  liquors  brought  from  the  faid  iflands  (except  beei,  ale, 
and  mum)  (hall  be  charged  with  the  like  duties  as  are  charged 
on  the  like  liquors  made  in  this  kingdom,  to  be  entered  and 
paid  as  abovefaid  ;  and,  before  the  landing  fuch  liquors,  oath 
(hall  be  made  by  the  importer,  or  owner,  before  the  collector, 
or  principal  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  that  the  fame  are  of  the 
growth  and  manufacture  of  the  faid  iflands,  and  are  not  mixed 
with  foreign  materials.  And,  in  cafe  fuch  liquors  (hall  be 
landed  before  fuch  entry  and  oath  be  made,  and  the  duties 
paid,  the  fame  (hall  be  taken  to  be  of  the  growth  and  manu- 
faCture  of  the  territories  ot  the  French  king,  and  the  liquors 
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{hall  be  deftroyed,  and  all  perfons  concerned  in  the  importa¬ 
tion  or  fale  thereof  fhal!  fuffer  the  penalties  mentioned  m  flat, 
i  Will  &  Mar.  flat.  i.  cap.  34-  viz.  They  (hall  forfeit  the 
value  for  the  firft:  offence  ;  and  for  the  fecond  offence,  double 
the  value,  and  {hall  be  difabled  to  bear  office:  the  values  to 
be  dated  as  follows,  viz.  a  tun  of  wine  30  1.  a  tun  of  brandy 
40 1.  and  commodities  rated  according  to  the  book  of  rates, 
and  other  commodities,  by  a  jury. 

Revived  by  12  Will.  III.  cap.  11.  tea.  8.  and  continued  by 
3  Arih. .cap.  4.  5  Ann.  cap.  19.  and  made  perpetual  by 

1  Geo.  I.  flat.  2.  cap.  12.  .. 

Stat.  12  Will.  HI.  cap.  11.  fedl.  18.  No  perfon  {hall  fell 
brandy,  or  other  diddled  liquors,  to  be  drunk  in  his  houle, 
but  fuch  only  as  (hall  be  licenfed  in  the  fame  manner  as  ale- 
houfe-keepers,  and  fubjeft  to  the  fame  penalties :  and  the  juf¬ 
tices  of  peace,  &c.  are  authorifed  to  exercife  the  fame  ju- 
rifdi&ion  over  retailers  of  brandy,  Sic.  as  over  common  ale- 

houfe-keepers.  .  _  „  .  1  • 

Sea.  20.  If  foreign  brandy,  or  fpints,  fhall  be  imported  in 
any  {hip  under  15  tons  (except  for  theufe  of  the  feamen,  not 
exceeding  one  gallon  each)  fuch  brandy,  See.  fhal  e  or  ei 
ed,  one  moiety  to  his  majedy,  and  the  other  to  uc  per  on 

•  as  fhall  feize,  or  fue,  for  the  fame.  _ 

Stat.  1  Ann.  cap.  14.  feed.  1.  Concerning  didillers  who  keep 
places  for  diddling  Engliffi  brandy  and  drong  waters,  from 
malted  corn,  and  all  (hop-keepers,  who  principally  deal  more 
in  other  goods  than  in  brandy  and  drong  . waters,  and  who  do 
not  permit  tippling  in  their  houfes,  the  claufe  in  dat.  1,  2, 
and  3  Will.  III.  cap.  n.  fefl.  18.  fhall  be  repealed 
Sea  2.  If  any  perfon  fhall  import  French  brandy  before  the 
duty’ be’  paid  or  fecured,  or  by  licence  from  the  proper  officer, 
every  perfon  that  fhall  fo  do,  or  be  affiding  therein,  or  con¬ 
ceal  the  fame,  when  landed,  fhall  forfeit  not  only  the  goods 
imported,  but  alfo  double  the  value,  one  moiety  (after  charges 
of  fuit  deduced)  to  her  majedy,  and  the  other  to  the  infor¬ 
mer  :  and,  if  any  officer  of  the  revenue  fhall  connive  at  fuch 
clandeftine  importation,  or  conceal  the  fame,  or  compound, 
without  licence,  with  any  perfon  concerned  in  clandeftine 
importation  of  French  brandy,  fuch  perfon  fhall  be  incapable 
of  office  in  the  revenue,  and  fhall  forfeit  500  1.  to  be  divided 
as  aforefaid. 

6  Geo.  I.  cap.  21.  fe&.  12.  All  perfons  who  fhall  become 
diftillers,  or  fellers  of,  or  dealers  in,  brandy,  arrack,  rum, 
fpirits,  or  drong  waters,  fhall,  before  they  take  any  fuch 
brandy,  Sec.  into  their  cuftody,  make  entry,  at  the  office  of 
excife,  of  the  feveral  warehouses,  &c.  intended  by  them  to 
be  made  ufe  of  for  the  keeping  of  brandy,  &c.  on  forfeiture 
of  20  1.  for  every  fuch  warehoufe,  &c.  made  ufe  of  by  fuch 
diftiller,  Sic.  without  making  fuch  entry,  together  with  the 
brandy,  &c.  found  therein,  and  all  the  calks,  &c.  containing 
the  fame. 

Sed.  13.  No  brandy  fhall  be  brought  into  fuch  warehoufe, 
Sic.  without  firft  giving  notice  to  the  officer  of  excife  of  the 
divifion,  and  producing,  and  leaving  with  him,  an  authentic 
certificate,  that  the  duties  chargeable  on  all  the  faid  brandy, 
Sec.  have  been  paid,  or  that  the  fame  has  been  condemned 
as  forfeited,  or  was  part  of  the  dock  of  fome  importer,  dif¬ 
tiller,  Sec.  of  which  an  account  had  been  taken  purfuant  to 
this  a£t,  and  expreffing  the  quantity  and  quality  thereof,  and 
at  what  port  the  duties  were  paid,  or  the  brandy,  &c.  con¬ 
demned,  or  of  whofe  dock  the  fame  was  part,  pn  forfeiture 
of  the  brandy,  Sic.  together  with  the  cafks  and  veffels  con¬ 
taining  the  fame. 

Sedl.  14.  The  officers  of  excife  may  at  all  times,  by  day  and 
by  night  (and,  if  by  night,  in  the  prefence  of  a  condable,  or 
other  peace-officer)  enter  into  the  faid  warehoufes,  Sec.  made 
ufe  of  by  any  diftiller,  Sic.  and  by  tafting,  gauging,  or  other- 
wife,  take  account  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  all  fuch  of 
the  faid  liquors  as  fhall  be  in  their  cuftody  ;  and  if  any  diftil¬ 
ler,  Sec.  fhall  hinder,  or  refufe,  the  faid  officers  to  enter  his 
warehoufe,  Sec.  or  obftrudt  them  in  the  execution  of  the 
powers  by  this  adt  given  them,  he  fhall  forfeit  50 1. 

Sedt.  15.  No  brandy,  Sec.  fhall  be  fold,  or  expofed  to  fale 
either  by  wholefale  or  retail,  but  when  the  fame  fhall  be  in 
fome  of  the  warehoufes,  Si c.  fo  entered,  on  pain  of  forfeit¬ 
ing  50  s.  for  every  gallon  of  brandy.  Sec.  fold,  or  expofed  to 
fale,  in  any  other  place,  and  fo  proportionably. 

Sedt.  16.  Where  any  brandy,  &c.  fhall  be  fold  in  the  faid 
entered  places,  in  great  or  fmall  quantities,  the  officers  of  ex¬ 
cife  of  the  divifion  fhall  be  obliged,  upon  the  requeft  of  the 
feller,  without  fee,  to  give  the  buyers  thereof  certificates  in 
writing,  figned  by  the  faid  officers,  expreffing  the  quantities 
fo  fold,  the  names  of  the  buyers  and  fellers  thereof,  and  that 
the  duty  has  been  paid,  or  that  the  fame  has  been  condemned 
as  forfeited,  or  was  part  of  fuch  ftock,  as  aforefaid. 

Se£h  17.  No  bfandy,  Sic.  exceeding  the  quantity  of  one 
gallon,  fhall  be  removed,  or  carried  from  one  part  of  this 
kingdom  to  another,  by  land  or  by  water,  without  a  permit, 
or  certificate,  from  one  of  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  or  ex¬ 
cife,  certifying  the  quantity  and  quality  thereof,  and  that  the 
duties  have  been  fatisfied,  or  that  the  fame  had  been  con¬ 
demned,  or  was  part  of  fuch  ftock  as  aforefaid 
forfeiting  the  brandy,  &c.  and  the  cafks,  &c. 
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Se£h  18.  Every  perfon  who  fhall  have  in  his  cuftody  any 
brandy,  Sec.  exceeding  the  quantity  of  63  gallons,  fha.l  be 
deemed  a  dealer  in  brandy,  &c.  and  fubjedt  to  the  furvey  of 

the  officers  of  excife.  . 

Sed.  19.  The  penalties  and  forfeitures  by  this  aa  given  on 
account  of  brandy,  Sec.  fhall  be  fued  for.  Si c.  by  the  laws 
of  excife,  and  one  moiety  thereof  (the  charges  of  fuing  for. 
Sec.  being  firft  deduaed)  fhall  be  to  the  king,  and  the  other 
to  him  who  fhall  feize,  or  fue  for  the  fame. 

Sea.  20.  Where  any  brandy,  Sec.  fhall  be  feized,  as  forfeit¬ 
ed,  by  any  officer  of  either  the  faid  revenues,  all  fuch  feizures 
(except  where  the  feizure  fhall  be  made  for  unlawful  importa¬ 
tion,  and  the  whole  quantity  of  brandy.  Sic.  at  any  one  time 
for  that  caufe  feized  does  not  exceed  63  gallons)  fhall,  in  a 
fummary  way,  be  heard  and  determined,  viz.  in  cafe  fuch 
feizure  be  made  within  the  immediate  limits  of  the  chief 
excife-office  in  London,  the  fame  fhall  be  determined,  in  a 
fummary  way,  by  the  commiffioners  of  excife,  or  the  major 
part  of  them :  and,  if  fuch  feizure  fhall  be  made  without  the 
limits  of  the  faid  excife-office  in  London,  then  the  fame  (halt 
be  heard,  Sec.  before  two  juftices  of  peace  refiding  near  the 
place  where  fuch  feizure  fhall  be  made;  which  commiffio¬ 
ners  and  juftices  fhall  caufe  the  perfon  in  whofe  cuftody  fuch 
brandy.  Sec.  was  found,  to  be  fummoned  to  appear  before 

them,  and,  upon  their  appearance  or  default,  to  examine  in¬ 
to  the  caufe  of  the  feizure,  and  give  judgment,  and  to  iffue 
out  their  warrants  for  fale ;  and  fuch  judgments  fhall  be  final, 
not  liable  to  appeal,  or  to  be  removed  by  certiorari. 

Sect.  21.  Where  any  fuch  brandy,  &c.  (except  as  before)  fhall 
be  feized  as  forfeited,  and  no  perfon  within  20  days  after  ap¬ 
pears  to  the  officer  who  made  fuch  feizure,  to  claim  the  fame, 

then,  if  fuch  feizure  fhall  be  made  within  the  limits  of  the 
chief  office  of  excife  in  London,  the  officer  who  made  the 
feizure  may,  after  the  expiration  of  20  days,  caufe  notice  in 
writing  to  be  figned  by  the  follicrtor  of  the  excife,  to  be  affix¬ 
ed  at  the  Royal  Exchange,  fignifying  the  day,  and  time  of  the 
day,  that  the  commiffioners  of  excife  will  proceed  to  hear  the. 
matter  of  fuch  feizure,  and  to  condemnation  of  the  brandy, 
&c.  And,  if  fuch  feizure  be  made  out  of  the  limits  of  the 
chief  excife-office,  the  officers  who  fhall  make  fuch  feizure 
may,  after  the  expiration  of  20  days,  caufe  public  notice  to 
be  given,  by  proclamation,  at  the  next  market-town  to  the 
place  of  feizure,  on  the  next  market-day  after  the  expiration^ 
of  the  faid  20  days,  of  the  day  and  place  when  and  where  the 
juftices  will  proceed  to  hear  the  matter  of  fuch  feizure,  and  to 
the  condemnation  of  fuch  brandy.  Sec.  in  which  cafes  the  faid 
commiffioners  and  juftices  refpedtfully  are  to  proceed  to  ex¬ 
amine  into  the  caufe  of  fuch  feizures,  and  to  give  judgment 
for  the  condemnation  of  fuch  brandy.  Sec.  as  on  examination 
fhall  appear  to  be  forfeited,  and  of  the  cafks,  &c.  which  judg¬ 
ments  fhall  be  final,  as  if  the  owners  of  the  faid  brandy,  Sec. 
or  the  perfon  in  whofe  cuftody  the  fame  was,  had  been  fum¬ 
moned  to  attend  the  faid  commiffioners  and  juftices,  and  fhall 
not  be  liable  to  appeal,  or  to  be  removed  by  certiorari. 

Stat.  8  Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  fedt.  1 1.  All  dealers  in  foreign  bran¬ 
dy,  fpirits,  or  ftrong  waters,  who  fhall  receive  into  their  cuf¬ 
tody  any  Britifli  fpirits,  fhall  keep  the  fame  apart,  and  in 
feparate  places,  from  their  foreign  brandy.  See.  on  pain  of 
forfeiting  ios.  for  every  gallon  which  fhall  be  found  in  any 
vault.  Sec.  where  they  fhall  keep  any  foreign  brandy,  &c. 
together  with  the  cafks,  Sc c.  wherein  the  fame  Britifh  fpirits 
fhall  be  found. 

Sedl.  12.  In  cafe  any  officer  of  the  excife  fhall  find  any  in¬ 
creafe  of  foreign  brandy,  &c.  in  the  hands  of  any  fuch  dealer, 
over  and  above  the  quantity  he  found  at  the  time  of  his  laffc 
furvey,  fuch  increafe  fhall  be  deemed  to  be  made  by  foreign 
brandy,  See.  for  which  no  duties  were  paid,  and  which  had 
been  privately  brought  by  fuch  dealer  into  the  place  where 
fuch  increafe  fhall  be  found,  without  permit,  or  payment  of 
the  duty,  or  any  previous  entry  to  any  officer  of  the  excife  of 
bringing  the  fame ;  and  fo  much  of  the  faid  foreign  brandy. 
Sec.  as  fhall  be  found  fo  increafed,  fhall  be  forfeited,  and  may 
be  feized  by  fuch  officer,  unlefs  the  owner  fhall  make  it  ap¬ 
pear,  that  fuch  increafe  was  made  either  by  mixing  fome  of 
his  ftock  of  Britifh  fpirits,  whereof  the  officer  had  taken  an 
account,  with  his  foreign  brandy.  Sec.  in  the  prefence  of  the 
officer  of  excife  of  the  divifion,  or  by  foreign  brandy,  Sic. 
brought  into  the  place,  with  certificate  of  the  payment  of 
the  duties,  or  that  the  fame  had  been  condemned,  and  that 
due  notice  was  given  to  the  officer  of  bringing  in  the  fame  be¬ 
fore  it  was  brought  in. 

Seel.  13.  No  foreign  brandy,  Sic.  although  the  fame  be  un¬ 
der  the  quantity  of  one  gallon,  fhall  be  received  into  the  cuf¬ 
tody  of  a  retailer,  Sic.  or  any  perfon  fur  his  ufe,  without  a 
permit,  or  certificate,  figned  by  fome  officer  of  the  cuftoms, 
or  excife,  fignifying  that  the  duties  were  paid,  or  fecured,  or 
that  the  fame  had  been  condemned  as  forfeited,  on  forfeiture 
of  the  brandy,  together  with  the  cafks,  &e. 

Sedt.  24.  All  brandy,  arrack,  rum,  fpirits,  and  ftrong  wa¬ 
ters,  as  well  foreign  as  Britifh,  and  foreign  excifeable  liquor, 
which  fhall  be  forfeited,  together  with  the  cafks,  bottles,  vef¬ 
fels,  and-other  package,  containing  the  fame,  may  be  feized  by 
any  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  01  excife,  or  by  perfons  deputed  by 
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warrant  from  the  lord-treafurer,  or  under-treafurer;  or  by  fpecial 
dommiffion  under  the  great-leal,  or  privy-leal,  but  by  none 
others. 

Seit.  25.  If  any  perfon  {hall  affault,  or  hinder,  any  officer  of 
the  cuftoms,  or  excife,  in  feizing  or  fecuring  any  brandy,  &c. 
or  foreign  excifeable  liquors,  which  {hall  or  may  be  feized, 
by  virtue  of  this  or  any  other  adh,  or  lhall  by  force  refcue  any 
brandy,  &c.  after  the  fame  fhall  have  been  feized,  or  (hall 
endeavour  fo  to  do,  or  fhall,  after  feizure,  Have  or  damage 
any  cafk,  &c.  containing  luch  brandy,  &c.  the  party  offend¬ 
ing  fhall  forfeit  40  1. 

Stat.  x  1  Geo.  I.  cap.  30.  fe£F  3.  No  brandy,  arrack,  rum, 
fpirits,  or  ftrong  waters,  whether  Britifh  or  foreign,  fhall  be 
fold,  or  expofed  to  fale,  either  by  wholefale  or  retale,  but 
when  the  fame  fhall  be  in  fome  of  the  warehoufes,  Or  other 
places,  entered  in  purfuance  of  the  ad  6  Geo.  1.  cap.  21.  on 
pain  of  forfeiting  all  fuch  brandy,  &c.  together  with  the 
calks,  &c.  over  and  above  the  penalty  of  40  s.  per  gallon, 
inipofed  by  the  faid  ad. 

Stat.  2  Geo.  II.  cap.  28.  fed,  10.  No  perfon  {hall  fell  bran¬ 
dy,  or  other  diftilled  liquors,  by  retail,  but  fuch  as  fhall  be 
licenfed  in  the  fame  manner  as  common  alehoufe  keepers,  and 
fubjed  to  the  fame  rules  and  penalties;  and  the  juftices  of 
peace  fhall  have  the  fame  jurifdidion  over  retailers  of  brandy, 
&c.  as  over  alehoufe-keepers. 

Stat.  6  Geo.  II.  cap.  17.  fed.  2.  The  duty  (by  flat.  7  and  8 
Will.  III.  cap.  20.)  of  30  1.  per  tun  on  French  brandy  of 
fingle  proof,  and  60  1.  per  tun  on  French  brandy  of- double 
proof,  fhall  ceafe. 

Sed.  3.  In  lieu  of  the  faid  duties,  there  fhall  be  paid  to  his 
majefty  the  excife  herein  expreffed  ;  viz.  for  every  gallon  of 
fingle  brandy  imported,  to  be  paid  by  the  importer,  before 
landing,  over  and  above  the  duties  payable  for  the  fame,  is. 
For  every  gallon  of  double  brandy  imported,  2  s. 

Sed.  4.  The  faid  duties  fhall  be  colleded  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  &c.  as  the  duties  of  excife. 

As  for  the  famous  gin  ad,  as  it  is  vulgarly  called,  that  is  to 
fay,  the  ad  againft  retailing  fpirituous  liquors,  which  affeded 
all  forts  of  brandies,  as  other  fpirits,  it  being  now  repealed, 
we  think  it  needlefs  to  give  an  extrad  of  it  in  this  place.  See 
Dx  stillation  and  Malt. 

Further  Remarks  on  Brandy. 

Although  neither  Englifh  malt  nor  tnolaffes  fpirits  come  up 
to  the  goodnefs  of  brandy,  yet  the  fault  is  not  in  the  grain,  or 
fruit,  from  which  they  are  extraded,  but.  from  the  different 
manner  of  their  preparation;  for  both  grapes  and  grain  con- 
fift  of  the  like  principles,  of  oil,  fait,  phlegm,  and  earth,  by 
a  chemical  analyzation  ;  they  differ  only  in  the  quantity  and 
connedion  of  their  principles ,  for  the  grain  has  them  more 
firmly  and  clofely  conjoined. — Hence  appears  the  neceffity  of 
a  double  fermentation  to  fwell  the  compad  earthy  parts,  and 
to  difengage  and  fubtilize  the  oily  and  faline  parts,  that  they 
may  be  feparated  from  the  more  grofs  and  earthy. 

Thefe  fpirits  differ  alfo  in  refped  of  their  feparability  and  vo¬ 
latility.  Thus  fome  wines,  that  are  ftronger  bodied,  abound 
more  with  fulphur  and  fait,  afford  lefs  fpirit  than  others  that 
are  thinner,  and  appear  weaker;  for  the  fpirituous  particles 
of  the  laft  are  much  fmaller,  lighter  and  finer,  and  are  lefs 
intangled  in  a  vifcus ;  their  fpirits  are  more  difpofed  to  mo¬ 
tion,  and  run  more  readily,  and  in  larger  quantity,  from  their 
earth  and  phlegm. 

Spirits  of  the  grape,  or  grain,  are  the  oil,  or  fait  of  thofe 
vegetables,  reduced  into  volatile  particles,  lighter  than  the 
phlegm  wherewith  they  are  entangled.  Thefe  fpirits  are  nei¬ 
ther  acid  nor  alcaline,  but  of  a  neutral  nature  as  to  both,  which 
Boerhaave  has  Efficiently  proved  by  divers  experiments. 

That  there  is  no  effential  difference  between  brandy,  mo- 
laffes,  and  malt  fpirits,  if  they  are  thoroughly  redtifyed,  ap¬ 
pears  from  hence;  for,  all  fpirits  being  obtained  by  diftilla- 
tion,  it  does  not  feem  poffible  that  the  fire  fhould  make  fo 
great  a  difference  as  is  generally  believed.  Wine  difiilled 
yields  much  fpirit,  which  is  only  it’s  oil  and  fait  fubtilized. 
After  this  fpirit  comes  much  phlegm  ;  after  that  come  over 
acid  fpirits,  mixed  v\ ith  a  (harp  white  naufeous  aftringent 
phlegm;  continue  the  diftillation,  and  there  arifes  a  black, 
thick,  burnt,  {linking  oil,  which  may  be  feparated  from  the 
acid  fpirits  by  brown  paper  :  after  all,  in  the  bottom  of  the 
ftill  remains  a  mafs  of  fait  and  earth,  which  may  be  feparated 
with  water. 

This  fait  is  a  fixed,  alcaline  fait.  Molaffes,  fermented  with 
water,  and  caft  into  a  ftill,  yield  the  fame.  Grapes  eontain 
much  oil,  fait,  and  phlegm.  Barley  has  much  oil,  and  but 
a  little  effential  fait.  Sugar  has  in  it  much  effential  fait,  and 
mot  a  little  oil.  As  all  thefe  fpirits  are  in  daily  ufe  with  us, 
it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  confider  them  a  little  further  : 
for,  as  the  better  fort  ufe  what  is  called  brandy,  fo  the  poorer 
tnuft  be  content  with  malt  fpirits,  which  are  cheaper,  and 
whofe  ordinary  imperfedlions  are,  1.  Want  of  age,  which 
gives  them  an  empty,  rheumatic,  and  fiery  tafle,  though 
fome  pretend  to  take  it  oft  by  the  proper  application  of  the 
dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre.  2.  it  is  of  a  lower  ftandard  than 
true  french  brandy,  this  having  about  feven  parts  of  phlegm 
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to  nine  of  fpirits  ;  the  other  nine  parts  phlegm  to  lefs  than 
five  of  fpiiits,  and  often  not  fo  much;  for  if  you  caufe  20 
quarts  of  it  to  be  put  into  a  ftill,  you  will  not  get  above  two 
quarts  of  fpirit,  which  would  all  burn  away  ;  i.  e.  nine  parts 
phlegm  to  one  of  'piric.  3.  It  wants,  likewife,  the  vinous 
flavour  of  true  brandy;  this  fome  attempt  to  give  by  incor¬ 
porating  the  dulutied  fpirit  of  nitre  alfo,  or  young  buds  of 
black  currant-berries,  into  it :  but  the  remarkable  tafte  of  the 
firft,  and  the  cerefied  flavour  of  the  other,  in  the  ordinary 
procefs,  difcover  the  impofition. 

Of  judging  of  proof  in  fpirits. 

This  being  a  Commodity  of  general  ufe,  and,  therefore,  a 
large  article  of  traffic,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  fhew  the 
moft  exact  methods  of  examining  proof  in  fpii  its,  and  detect¬ 
ing  the  invalidity  of  the  common  methods  of  judging  of  the 
purity,  genuinenefs,  and  goodnefs  of  brandies,  &c.  1  o  which 
end,  Take  a  long  phial,  half  filled  with  the  common  proof 
fpirit  of  the  malt-diftillers,  and  give  it  a  fmart  ftroke  with  it’s 
bottom  againft  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  there  will  appear, 
on  the  furface  of  the  liquor,  a  chaplet,  or  crown  of  bubbles, 
which  will  difappear  in  a  clear  ftrong  manner;  that  is,  it  will 
firft  remain  a  while,  and  then  go  off  by  degrees,  withouc 
breaking  the  bubbles,  or  riling  into  larger:  and,  when  the 
bubbles  go  off  in  this  manner,  the  fpirit  is  vulgarly  faid  to  be 
proof,  or  merchantable  :  for,  if  the  bubbles  are  too  large,  and 
vanifh  too  foon,  the  fpirit  is  deemed  above  proof ;  if  too  fmall, 
and  they  go  oft  too  foon,  it  is  faid  to  be  below  proof.  But 
this  is  a  fallacious  method  of  judging;  becaufe  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  known  ways  of  making  a  fpirit  bear  this  trial,  when  it 
is  in  reality  either  above  or  below  proof :  for  the  proper 
meaning  of  the  word  is,  that  a  proof- fpirit  fhould  contain 
about  one  half  water,  and  the  other  half  alcohol. 

By  the  beforementioned  kind  of  proof,  however,  all  diftillers, 
brandy  merchants,  brokers,  and  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms 
and  excife,  judge  of  the  ftrength  and  quality  of  brandies  and 
fpirits,  in  all  the  brandy  countries  and  fea  port  towns  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  It  may,  therefore,  appear  fingular  here  to  oppofe  the 
general  opinion  and  practice,  in  a  particular  where  the  intereft 
of  fo  many  trading  people,  watchful  againft  all  impofition,  is 
concerned  :  and  yet  we  undertake  to  fhew  that  this  kind  of 
proof  is  a  mere  fallacy  and  deception  ;  for  if  but  a  little  vinous 
or  faccharine  matter,  as  treacle,  fyrup,  muft,  the  rob  of  fruits, 
&c.  be  added  to  a  quantity  of  highly-redltfied  fpirit  of  wine, 
this  flight  addition  will  give  a  brandy-proof  to  that  fpirit, 
which,  therefore,  by  this  trial,  may  be  mads  to  pafs  for  bran¬ 
dy  ;  that  is,  a  compofition  of  half  water  and  half  alcohol, 
whereas,  in  reality,  it  is  almoft  totally  alcohol. 

The  fraud  is  eafily  detedied ;  not  in  the  common  way  prac- 
tifed  upon  the  keys,  but  by  burning  a  little  of  the  fpirit  in  a 
fpoon,  for  thus  it  will  leave  the  faccharine  matter  in  a  dry 
form,  behind. 

Whether  there  be  any  method  commonly  known  of  making 
any  fpirituous  liquor  of  Europe  that  contains  much  lefs  than  a 
half  of  alcohol,  to  pafs  current  for  proof-fpirir,  is  not  fo  cer¬ 
tain  :  but  doubtlefs  this  might  be  eafily  effected  ;  for  we  fee 
that  arrack  is  proof,  or  affords  a  ftrong  crown  of  bubbles,  up¬ 
on  fhaking,  as  well  as  brandy,  though  arrack  ufually  contains 
not  above  half  the  quantity  of  alcohol  that  brandy  does  ;  and 
if  but  a  drop  or  two  of  it’s  own,  or  any  other  effential  oil,  be 
added  to  a  pint  of  proof-brandy,  this  is  Efficient  to  deftroy 
it’s  proof,  and  make  it  appear  much  weaker  thari  it  is. 

To  prevent  being  impofed  upon  in  this  way,  we  might  have 
recourfe  to  the  eflay  inftrument,  or  bydroftatical  ballance  :  a 
gallon  of  alcohol  is  computed  to  weigh  feven  pounds  and  a 
half,  and  a  gallon  of  water  eight  pounds;  whence  the  com¬ 
pound  gravity  of  an  equal  mixture  ol  the  two  may  be  affigned. 
But  it  is  a  more  Ere  and  ready  method  for  men  of  bufinefs  to 
burn  a  little  meafured  quantity  of  the  brandy  to  be  tried,  in  a 
cylindrical  metalline  veffel,  plunged  in  cold  water  to  an  equal 
height  with  the  brandy,  and  when  it  ceales  to  burn,  exafHy 
meafuring  the  remainder,  which  is  the  water  :  but,  if  the 
fpirit  has  loft  one  half  of  it’s  meafure  by  burning,  the  brandy 
may  be  allowed  proof ;  if  more  or  lefs,  it  muft  be  judged  of 
accordingly  *.  > 

*  See  a  paper  of  Mr  GeofFroy  to  this  purpofe,  in  the  French 
Memoirs. 

But,  befides  the  falfe  method  of  judging  the  ftrength  of  bran¬ 
dies  by  what  is  called  proof,  there  is  another  no  lefs  fallacious 
one  of  judging  of  their  goodnefs,  though  kept  a  great  fecret  in 
few  hands,  as  a  thing  fome  dealers  imagine  a  certain  criterion 
for  determining  whether  foreign  brandies  are  mixed  with 
corn  fpirits.  Thefe  dealers  are  provided  with  a  certain  yellow 
liquor,  a  few  drops  whereof,  being  poured  into  a  glafs  of  right 
French  brandy,  gives  it  a  beautiful  blue  colour,  by  the  ftrenath 
and  brightnefs  of  which  colour  they  judge  of  the  genuinenefs 
or  unmixed  ftate  of  the  commodity,  and  buy  upon  this  kind  of 
proof;  whence  they  may  come  to  be  much  deceived;  for, 
if  an  ordinary  malt-fpirit  was  to  be  coloured  with  oak,  this 
fpirit  would  fuftain  the  prefent  method  of  proof,  and  might 
therefore  be  purchafed  by  thofe  dealers  for  French  brandy. 
This  proof  tindiure,  or  effay  liquor,  may  be  expeditioufiv  pre- 
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pared,  by  diflolving  a  little  green  vitriol  (firft  calcined  to  red* 
nefs)  in  a  weak  fpirit  of  fea  (alt,  which  thus  becomes  a  yel¬ 
low  liquor  ;  a  Angle  drop  or  two  of  which  being  added  to  a 
ghfs  of  any  inflammable  fpirit,  coloured  yellow  or  brown  with 
oak,  will  inftantly  turn  it  of  a  beautiful  bright  blue:  whence 
it  is  evident  that  this  kind  of  trial  is  no  more  than  a  deception, 
and  only  (hews  when  brandies  are  tinged  with  oak,  as  they 
conftantly  are  by  lying  long  in  the  cafk;  and  that  it  is  the 
oak  which  thus  caufes  French  brandies  to  turn  blue  with  the 
efiay  liquor,  appears  again  from  hence,  that,  if  the  belt  and 
oldeft  French  brandy  be  re-diftilled,  and  thus  made  colourlefs, 
it  will  not  turn  blue  with  the  eflay  liquor,  becaufeall  the  tinc¬ 
ture  of  the  oak,  or  tinging  matter  of  the  cafk,  is  left  behind 
in  the  ftill. 

One  of  the  belt  methods  to  prevent  being  impofed  on  by  the 
mixing  of  malt-fpirits  with  a  finer,  is  to  acquire  the  habit  of 
judging  by  the  tafte  and  fmell ;  for  malt-fpirit  is  ulually  reefi- 
fied  fo  ill,  by  the  addition  of  fixed  alkaline  falts,  or  certain 
flavouring  ingredients,  that  it  may  commonly  be  perceived  by 
the  nofe  or  palate,  efpecially  if  the  brandy  propofed  for  ex¬ 
amination  be  largely  diluted  with  water,  to  prevent  it  s  over¬ 
heating  the  mouth  ;  or  elfe  be  burnt  in  a  fpoon,  fo  as  to  leave 
the  phlegm  to  be  tafted  and  ftnelt  by  itfelf ;  for-  tiiis  phlegm, 
if  the  brandy  be  debafed  by  a  corn  fpirit,  will  tafte  and  fmell 
confiderabiy  naufeous,  very  different  from  the  phlegm  of  pure 

French  brandy.  ■  ■ 

Burying  cafks  of  brandy  in  the  earth,  or  lying  feme  months 
on  the  fea,  Cakes  off  it’s  hot,  empty,  rheumatic  tafte,  makes 
it  mild  in  the  mouth,  and  warm  upon  the  ftomach;  it  is  by 
the  laft  of  thefe  methods  that  the  Dutch  impofe  upon  us  with 
molaffes  fpirits,  inftead  of  right  French  brandy. 


Of  the  ufe  of  brandy  in  regard  to  the  health. 

Brandy  fhould  be  drank  very  moderately,  rather  from  necef- 
fity  than  pleafure;  fo  will  it  be  of  fervice,  and  contribute  to 
health.  When  the  ftomach  is  raw,  weak,  and  lax,  a  mo¬ 
derate  dram  ratfes  a  pleafant  warmth,  a  gentle  tenfion,  and 
better  digeftion,  by  rarifying  the  vifeid  phlegm  which  loaded 
it,  invigorating  it’s,  fibres,  and  making  it’s  coats  play  with 
more  agility  and  vigour.  When  flatulency,’  or  wind,  abounds 
in  the  inteftines,  a  dram  rariftes  the  retained,  grofs,  perfpi- 
rable  matter,  and  prepares  it  from  an’explofion  upwards  or 
downwards,  or  fends  it  off  by  perfpiration ;  it  revives  the 
languid  nervous  filaments,  affords  them  new  fpirit  and  ftrength 
for  a&ion,  whereby  their  periftaltic  motion  is  promoted. 

When  the  body  is  faint  and  languid,  from  a  wafte,  or  diffi- 
pation  of  the  animal  fpirits,  froVn  excefs  of  exercife,  too  long 
walking,  faffing,  or  too.  low  and  abftemious  a  diet,  whereby 
the  nervous  juice  is  exhaufted,  and  the  folids  cannot  aft  with 
iheir  former  vigour,  a  dram  is  fo  fubtile  before  it  is  drunk, 
that,  in  it’s  very  fyvallowing,  and  as  foon  as  it  enters  the 
ftomach  it  penetrates  the  nerves,  adds  to  the  elafticity  of 
the  fibres,  invigorates  the  vibrations,  and  takes  off  all  fenfe 
of  languor  and  faintnefs.  F'of  the  fame  reafons,  when  the 
circular on  of  the  blood  is  languid,  from  the  decreafed  tone  of 
the  veftels,  a  dram  excites  their  vigour,  and  paufes  a  brifker 
circulation. 

A  dram  taken  in  the  decoftion  of  mallows,  and  althaea-root, 
with  a  little  honey,  cleanfes  the  kidnies,  ureters,  and  bladder, 
powerfully;  forces  away  fand,  fmall  ftones,  gravelly  and 
flimy  matter  with  the  urine.  A  moderate  dram  ufed  in  drop- 
fical  and  cacheftic  cafes,  where  the  body  is  difpofed  to  be  over- 
bulky,  and  in  danger  of  leucophlegmatia,  or  any  other  gene¬ 
ral,  or  particular  tumours,  from  a  laxnefs,  or  languor  of  the 
nervous  fyftem,  as  a  thicknefs  or  toughnefs  of  the  blood,  ef¬ 
pecially  of  the  lymphatic  juices.  In  thefe  cafes  a  dram  invi¬ 
gorates  the  fibres,  rat  ifies  the  fluids  (though  a  too  frequent, 
or  exceflive  ufe,  of  fpirits,  has  the  quite  contrary  eff’eft)  lfi- 
mulates  the  veftels  and  fecretory  contractions,  caufes  the  blood 
to  flow  in  the  reins  in  larger  quantity,  and  with  greater  velo¬ 
city  ;  hence  the  fecretion  of  urine  is  increafed,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  perfpiration  encouraged. 

When  the  ftomach  is  weakened  by  a  furfeit  of  tenacious  food 
the. preceding  day,  which  has  left  much  phlegm  in  the  ex¬ 
cretory  dufts  of  it’s  glands,  or  exhaufted  it’s  fpirits,  a  dram 
is  good  before  dinner.  Drams  are  chiefly  ufeful  to  phlegma¬ 
tic  conftitutions,  bulky  bodies,  or  old  age,  and  fuch  as  have 
weak  and  lax  ftamina,  expofing  them  to  difeafes  of  the  head, 
and  nervous  diforders  or  dropfies,  &c. 

But  all  thefe  good  effefts  will  not  counterbalance  the  mif- 
chiefs  done  by  the  indifereet  and  immoderate  ufe  of  fpirits. 
All  melancholy  tempers  are  injured  by  them  ;  for,  though  a 
fmall  dram  rarifies  the  blood  at  firft,  yet  the  more  thin  and 
fpirituous  parts  exhale  foon er,  and  carry  off"  fome  of  the 
fineft  ferum  with  them,  whereby  the  blood  becomes  thicker 
and  the  folids  more  dry  and  ft  iff. 

Choleric  difpofnions  have  their  fibres  too  much  ftimula^ed  by 
it  s  nie  ;  the  acrimony  of  the  blood  and  it’s  motion,  and  aoi- 
tation,  are  in  created  by  it.  The  repeated  ufe  of  unneceflary 
drams,  111  fan  gum  e  conftitutions,  rarifies  the  blood  at  firft, 
nia.  es  it  i  .en  the  veftels,  and  fome  unprepared  parts  rulh 
m.o  t  e  cdiais  of  conic  tubes,  where  they  cannot  readily 
pafs;  hen  e  fevers  and  other  diforders.  A  too  free  ufe  of 
them,  m  any  conftuutiyn,  puts  the  humours  into  a  violent 


agitation,  whereby  their  nutritious  parts  are  unfit  to  anfwer 
their  defign,  for  this  great  rarefaction  is  often  fucceeded  by  a 
thinnefs  and  waterinds  of  the  blood  ;  hence  an  ill  habit  of 
body,  a  pale  look,  and  a  decay  of  the  natural  aftions. 

All  fpirits  caufe  drunkennefs,  by  an  overfufion  of  the  fluidv, 
and  diftention  of  their  containing  veftels;  hence  head-achs 
and  pains  from  faline  fpicula  darting  into  and  prickling  the 
relaxed  veftels,  and  the  flimy  matter  depofited  on  their  in- 
ftdes,  which  weakens  them  and  foaks  them  with  phleo-m, 
’till  the  perfon  become  paralytic,  lethargic,  apopleftic,  and 
convulfed,  and  often  fpirits  kill  the  drinker  upon  the  fpot; 
from  all  which  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  the  world  had 
been  happier,  had  men  never  been  accuftomcd  to  brandy  or 
fpirits ;  for  fuch  as  content  themfelves  with  water,  or  good 
table  beer,  are  by  far  more  vigorous,  healthy,  and  long- 
lived  than  drammers,  who  moftly  make  themfelves  difeafed, 
and  at  length  become  more  like  beafts  than  men. 

BRASS,  a  faftitious  metal,  compofed  of  feveral  metals  mixed 
together,  among  which  the  chief  is  copper.  That  which 
the  French  call  leton,  or  yellow  copper,  is  red  or  natural  cop¬ 
per,  prepared  with  the  lapis  calaminaris.  See  Calamine. 
Before  the  lapis  calaminaris  is  put  into  the  foundery,  it  muft 
be  thoroughly  calcined,  then  ground  into  powder,  afterwards 
mixed  with  coal-duft,  and  watered,  fo  that  it  be  no  longer 
like  duft. 

The  calamine-ftone  being  thus  prepared,  they  divide  it,  as 
well  as  the  rofe-copper,  into  eight  equal  parts,  and  put  it  into 
eight  crucibles,  one  part  of  each  into  every  one,  and  place 
them  all  into  the  fame  furnace,  where  being  melted,  it  is  tranf- 
formed  into  brafs :  fo  that,  inftead  of  any  wafte  or  diminu¬ 
tion,  there  is  an  augmentation  or  increafe  of  48  or  50  pounds 
per  hundred,  if  copper  of  Hungary  or  Sweden  be  ufed  ;  that 
of  Norway  yielding  but  38,  and  that  of  Italy  but  20. 

Brafs  muft  be  hammered  or  forged  rather  hot  than  otherwife, 
for  it  breaks,  if  hammered  quite  cold  ;  and,  after  it  has  been 
twice  melted,  it  is  no  longer  malleable ;  the  workmen  not 
being  able  to  ufe  it  then,  unlefs  they  add  a  due  proportion  of 
lead  to  it,  which  renders  it  foft  and  eafy  to  work. 

It  is  certain,  that  brafs  often  melted  lofes  that  degree  of  duc¬ 
tility  it  has,  when  firft  made ;  which  inconveniency  is  reme¬ 
died,  by  adding  to  it,  when  melting,  eight  or  or  ten  pounds 
of  old  copper  to  an  hundred  weight,  but  no  lead. 

Brafs  is  ufed  to  make  great  guns :  fome  reckon  the  beft  me¬ 
thod  is  to  put  into  the  quantity  of  eleven  or  twelve  thoufand 
weight  of  metal,  ten  thoufand  of  rofe-copper,  nine  hundred 
pounds  of  tin,  and  fix  hundred  of  brafs. 

But  Mr  Chandler  obferves,  that  the  beft  brafs-guns  are  not 
made  with  pure  copper  and  calaminaris,  but  that  coarfer  me¬ 
tals  muft  be  mixed  therewith,  as  lead  and  pot-metal,  to  make 
it  run  clofe  and  founder.  See  the  article  Founders. 

What  they  call  brafs -wire,  or  brafs  in  hoops,  is  brafs  drawn 
through  the  wire-drawing-iron. 

For  making  the  fineft  ftatues  of  brafs,  the  proportion  is  one 
half  of  copper,  and  one  half  of  brafs.  The  Egyptians, 
whom  fome  think  the  inventors  of  this  art,  ufed  to°put  two 
thirds  of  brafs  to  one  third  of  copper  :  rofe-copper  is  not  fo 
proper  for  calling  ftatues  as  that  which  is  hammered. 

In  common  brafs  the  allay  is  made  with  tin,  and  even  with 
lead,  when  people  would  be  faving.  But  the  latter  ought  not 
to  be,  ufed  in  brafs  defigned  for  ftatues.  For  brafs-guns, 
they  put  ten  or  twelve  pounds  of  tin  to  a  hundred  of  brafs. 
For  bells,  they  put  twenty  or  twenty-four  pounds  of  tin  to 
the  fame  weight  of  copper,  to  which  they  add  two  pounds  of 
antimony,  to  render  the  found  more  fofc;  and  they  put  but 
three  or  four  pounds  for  kitchen-furniture. 

Corinthian  brafs  has  been  famous  in  all  antiquity.  L.  Mum- 
mius  having  facked  and  burnt  the  city  of  Corinth,  in  the  158th 
olympiad,  or  146  years  before  Chrift,  it  is  pretended,  that 
this  precious  metal  was  formed  from  the  immenfe  quantity  of 
gold,  filver,  and  copper  with  which  that  city  abounded; 
which  being  all  melted  and  mixed  together  by  the  fiercenefs 
of  the  fire,  compofed,  as  it  were,  a  new  metal.  The  fta¬ 
tues  and  veftels  which  were  afterwards  made  of  it  by  excellent 
artifts,  were  efteemed  of  great  value  :  and,  though  it  is  com¬ 
monly  the  fculptor’s  hand,  which  enhances  the  price  of  thofe 
pieces  of  workmanlhip,  yet,  on  this  occafion,  the  matter 
fieemed  to  vie  with,  or  even  to  excel  above  the  ordinary  per¬ 
fection  of  art. 

They  who  have  given  an  accurate  account  of  this  metal, 
diftinguifh  three  forts  of  it;  in  one  gold  was  predominant,  in 
the  next  filver,  and  in  the  laft  gold,  filver,  and  copper  were 
in  equal  parts.  It  is  very  probable,  that  what  was  formerly 
owing  to  chance,  might  at  prefent  be  imitated  by  art :  bur, 
as  moft  things  are  chiefly  valued  on  account  of  their  fcarcity, 
it  is  but  too  true,  that  the  cafe  with  which  an  artift  might  now- 
make  fuch  brafs,  would  render  it  lefs  valuable,  how  like  fo- 
ever  it  might  be  to  that  of  Corinth. 

Brass  is  alfo  a  colour  prepared  by  the  braziers  and  colourmen 
to  imitate  brafs.  There  are  two  forts  of  it  ;  the  red  brafs, 
or  bronze,  as  the  French  call  it,  and  the  yellow  or  gilt  brafs. 

1  he  latter  is  made  only  of  copper  filings,  the  fmajleft  and 
brighteft  that  can  be  found  ;  with  the  former,  they  mix  fome 
red  ochre  finely  pulverized.  They  are  both  ufed  with  var- 
niftw  In  order  to  make  a  fine  brafs,  that  will  not  take  2ny 
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ruft  or  verdegreafe,  it  mull  be  dried  with  a  chafing- difh  of 
coals,  as  foon  as  it  is  applied. 

The  fined  brafs  colour  is  made  with  powder-brafs,  imported 
from  Germany,  diluted  into  a  varnifh,  made  and  ufed  after 
the  following  manner.  The  varnifh  is  compofed  of  one 
pound  and  four  ounces  of  fpirit  of  wine,  two  ounces  of  gum- 
lack,  two  ounces  of  fandarac:  thefe  two  lad  drugs  are  pul¬ 
verized  feparately,  and  afterwards  put  to  diiTolve  in  fpirits  of 
wine,  taking  care  to  fill  the  bottle  but  half  full,  otherwife  it 
would  burd  :  in  all  proceffes,  in  which  fpirit  of  wine  is  made 
to  aft  by  means  of  fire,  the  veiTels  mud  be  exactly  flopped 
with  a  hog’s  bladder,  and  bat  half  full.  The  varnifh  being 
made,  you  mix  fuch  quantity  as  you  pleafe  of  it  with  the  pul¬ 
verized  brafs,  and  apply  it  with  a  fmall  brufn  to  what  you 
would  brafs  over.  But  you  mud  not  mix  too  much  at  once, 
becaufe,  the  varnidi  being  very  apt  to  dry,  you  would  not 
have  time  to  employ  it  all  foon  enough  ;  it  is  therefore  better 
to  make  the  mixture  at  feveral  times.  Aftef  this  manner  they 
brafs  over  figures  of  plafter,  which  look  as  well  as  if  they 
were  of  cad  brafs. 

BRAZIER,  a  maker  or  feller  of  brafs-ware. 

The  company  of  freemen  braziers  of  the  city  of  Paris  is 
very  ancient,  and  had  datutes  of  their  own,  a  great  while  be¬ 
fore  the  reign  of  Charles  VI. 

The  regulations,  at  prefent,  relating  to  them,  regard  chiefly 
the  jurats,  apprentices,  brokers,  and  foreigners,  or  thofe  who 
are  not  free  of  that  corporation. 

Of  the  four  jurats,  who  take  care  of  the  company’s  adairs, 
and  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  make  a  proper  learch  or  vrfitation  at 
the  maders  or  freemens  houfes,  there  are  two  cholen  every 
year. 

The  freemen  can  have  two  apprentices  at  a  time,  whom  they 
cannot  bind  for  lefs  than  fix  years :  and  apprentices  cannot  ob¬ 
tain  their  freedom,  unlefs  they  perform  a  mader-piece  of 
workmanfnip. 

The  two  brokers  of  the  company  are  chofen  by  a  majority 
of  votes,  and  are  obliged  to  give  the  freemen  notice  of  the 
arrival  of  foreign  traders  :  they  cannot  be  brokers  and  taders 
at  the  fame  time  ;  that  is  to  fay,  that  they  are  not  allowed  to 
buy  any  brazier’s  ware  for  their  own  account,  and  their  bro¬ 
kerage  is  limited. 

Finally,  all  foreign  traders,  and  fuch  as  are  not  free  of  the 
company,  are  forbidden  to  fell,  diflribute,  and  vend,  within 
the  city  and  fuburbs  of  Paris,  any  brazier’s  ware,  except  by 
wholefale,  and  for  a  fum  exceeding  40  livres. 

Remarks. 

This  trade,  as  exercifed  in  England,  may  be  reckoned  a 
branch  of  the  fmithery,  though  they  feldom  keep  forges,  ex¬ 
cept  for  brazing  or  foldering,  and  tinning  the  infides  of  their 
veflels,  which  they  work  up  chiefly  out  of  copper  and  brafs, 
prepared  rough  to  their  hands.  They  confid  of  a  working 
part,  and  a  fhop-keeping  part,  which  latter  many  carry  on  to 
a  great  extent,  dealing  as  well  in  all  forts  of  iron  and  deel,  as 
copper  and  brafs  goods  for  houfhold  furniture;  and  lately  have 
fell  much  into  felling  what  is  called  French  plate,  made  of  a 
fort  of  white  metal,  filvered  and  polifhed  to  fuch  a  nicety,  as 
the  eye  cannot  foon  difcover  it  from  real  filver. 

The  datutes  in  England,  relating  to  this  bufinefs,  are  in  fub- 
flance  as  follows,  viz. 

By  dat.  19  Hen.  VII.  c.  6.  feft.  1.  Brafs  to  be  fold  in  open 
fairs  and  markets,  on  pain  of  10  1.  And  to  be  worked  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  goodnefs  of  metal  worked  in  London,  or  be 
liable  to  forfeiture  ;  and  ufing  falfe  weights  to  forfeit  20  s. 
Searchers  of  brafs  and  pewter  likewife  to  be  appointed  in 
every  city,  &c. 

By  4  Hen.  VIII.  c.  7.  Brafs  ware  defective  to  be  forfeited. 
By  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  9.  Tin  or  pewter  wares  not  to  be  fent 
out  of  the  realm,  on  pain  of  forfeiture;  and  officers  to  fearch 
and  make  fcizures,  See.  Pewierers  not  to  teach  their  trades 
to  foreigners. 

33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  4.  This  datute  makes  the  aft  25  Hen.  VIII. 
perpetual,  and  inflifts  a  penalty  of  5  1.  for  redding  the  fearch 
of  brafs,  tin,  Sic. 

33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  7.  Conveying  out  of  the  realm,  brafs,  cop¬ 
per,  bell-metal,  &c.  (except  tin  and  lead)  to  forfeit  double 
value. 

2  and  3  Edw.  VI.  c.  37.  This  aft  adds  the  penalty  of  iol- 
for  every  thoufand  weight,  befides  the  double  value  of  tranf- 
porting  brafs,  &c.  But  metal  made  of  Englifh  ore  may  be 
exported,  by  the  datute  5  and  6  VV.  and  M.  c.  17. 

4  and  5  W.  and  M.  c.  5.  For  brafs  wrought  and  imported 
there  is  a  duty  of  5  I.  per  cent. 

9  and  10  W.  III.  c.  39.  Brafs  and  copper,  Sec.  to  be  fpun 
upon  thread,  and  not  filk,  on  pain  of  5  s.  per  ounce.  And 
no  thread  made  of  copper,  brafs,  &c,  or  wire  wrought,  to 
be  imported  on  pain  of  forfeiture. 

7  Ann.  c.  8.  Exportation  of  Britilh  copper  and  brafs  wire  to 
pay  no  duty. 

By  8  Geo.  I.  c.  15.  Brafs  manufactures  of  all  forts,  exported 
free. 

BPAZIL,  a  territory  in  South  America,  belonging  to  the 
Portugueze,  is  bounded  on  the  ealt  by  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
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on  the  wed  by  the  land  of  Amazons,  on  the  north  by  Terra 
birma,  and  fom.e  part  by  the  fame  ocean,  and  on  the  fouth 
by  Paraguay  and  another  part  of  the  fame  ocean.  It  extends 
itfe-f  chiefly  horn  north  to  fouth,  except  at  the  two  extreme 
ends,  where  the  coads  wind  toward  the  well ;  fo  that  it's  ut- 
mod  ftretch,  which  is  from  cape  Aquara,  which  lies  about 
30  minutes  fouth  of  the  equinoftial  line,  in  wed  longitude 
51.  40.  to  that  of  St  Vincent  about  30  minutes  fouth  of  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  in  longitude  45.  10.  wed.  is  full 
23  degrees  and  a  half,  or  470  leagues,  or  1410  miles; 
where  it  mud  be  obferved,  that  fome  geographers  give  it  a 
larger  extent  fouthward,  even  as  far  as  the  25th  degree  ;  fo 
that  according  to  that  dimenfion,  and  the  winding  of ’the 
coad,  it’s  length  may  be  reckoned  to  extend  -above  2000 
miles.  As  for  it’s  breadth  from  ead  to  wed,  if  we  take  it 
from  cape  St  Auguflin,  which  is  the  fartheil  eadward  under 
the  35th  degree  of  wed  longitude  to  the  5id,  where  it’s 
wedern  boundaries  are  commonly  fixed,  it  may  be  computed 
fomewhat  above  300  leagues,  or  900  miles  ;  but  it’s  terri¬ 
tories  reach  but  a  little  way  into  the  inland,  and  confequently 
it’s  breadth  bears  no  proportion  to  it’-s  length.  As  for  the 
coads  of  Brazil,  they  begin  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  river 
of  the  Amazons,  whence  they  run  almod  eadward  as  far  as 
cape  St  Roque  ;  that  is,  from  35.  40.  to  49  degrees  of  longi¬ 
tude,  or  about  450  leagues,  from  which  they  take  a  winding 
fouthwards,  quite  to  the  Spanifh  province  of  Guayra,  from 
which  it  is  parted  by  the  river  Capibari,  two  or  three  leagues 
from  the  town  of  St  Vincent.  So  that  almod  the  whole  coun¬ 
ty  lies  under  the  torrid  zone,  there  being  but  very  few  places 
in  it  which  reach  beyond  the  fouthern  tropic. 

Mr  Nieuhoff,  who  redded  fome  years  in  it,  and  one  of  the 
lated  that  hath  wrote  of  it,  informs  us,  that  Brazil  is  ex¬ 
cellently  well  qualified  for  the  producing  of  all  things  that 
are  generally  found  to  grow  in  the  Wed-Indies  about  the  fame 
climate,  but,  in  his  time,  had  neither  mines  of  gold  or  filver 
worth  taking  notice  of,  at  lead  none  fuch  had  then  been  dif- 
covered  there.  However,  with  regard  to  the  gold  mines,  vve 
have  been  fince  informed,  that  they  have  found  fome  confider- 
able  ones,  from  which  they  get  plenty  of  that  metal,  and 
with  much  more  eafe  than  they  do  in  thofe  of  Peru,  See.  (Ro¬ 
gers.)  But  the  riches  of  this  country,  and,  indeed,  of  all 
America,  are  thofe  of  diamonds,  fo  large  and  beautiful,  that 
the  king  of  Portugal  hath  forbid  them  to  be  digged,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  excefiive  fall  of  the  price  of  that  fo  much  valued  com¬ 
modity.  Nieuhoff  likewife  extols  the  conveniency  of  it’s  fixa¬ 
tion  for  trade,  and  it’s  many  noble  rivers  and  commodious 
harbours  for  {hipping :  to  which  he  adds,  that  though  it  be 
under  a  very  hot  climate,  viz.  between  the  line  and  the  tro¬ 
pic,  yet  it’s  excefiive  heat  is  greatly  allayed  by  the  eafl  winds 
from  the  ocean  ;  which,  being  interrupted  by  neither  ifiands 
nor  mountains,  blow  fo  full  and  pleafant  upon  it,  that  it  is 
altogether  healthy  and  delightful,  and  free  from  thofe  diftem- 
pers  which  commonly  rage  in  countries  of  the  fame  latitude, 
as  in  Guinea,  Angola,  &c.  where  thofe  fea- breezes  have  not 
the  fame  free  paflage.  The  plague  is  a  thing  unknown  in 
Brazil,  though  the  inhabitants  are  not  free  from  fome  putrid 
fevers,  occafioned  by  the  heat  and  moiftnefs  of  the  air,  as 
well  as  by  the  exceffive  ufe  of  fruir.  Sugar  and  tobacco  are 
their  principal  commodities ;  and  thefe  they  have  in  great 
plenty,  and  are  inferior  to  none  in  quality,  more  efpecially 
their  tobacco,  if  kept  ’till  it  be  old  ;  for,  when  too  new,  it 
is  flrong  and  intoxicating  :  and  this  is,  perhaps,  the  reafon 
why  the  commerce  of  it  is  here  fo  inconsiderable,  except  in 
fnufF,  to  what  it  is  in  other  parts  of  America,  Other  com¬ 
modities  of  this  country  are,  ambergreafe  in  fmall  quantities, 
rofin,  train-oil,  fweetmeats  in  great  abundance,  hides,  gin¬ 
ger,  indigo,  and  efpecially  the  mod  excellent  baifam,  called 
capayva,  befides  the  vaft  quantities  of  Brazil-wood,  which  is 
every  where  known  by  that  name. 

The  chief  commerce  of  the  Portugueze  confifls  in  that  from 
Europe  to  their  Brazil  colonies;  which,  fince  the  Dutch  quit¬ 
ted  them  in  1654,  their  trade  thither  is  fo  furprifingly  in- 
creafed  and  improved,  and  they  are  become  fo  flrong  and  po¬ 
pulous  there,  efpecially  fince  their  difeovery  of  the  gold  mines, 
that  they  have  advanced  their  commerce  to  more  than  twenty 
times  the  value  of  what  it  was  in  thofe  days. 

This  increafe  of  their  trade  adds  a  very  great  increafe  to  the 
wealth,  and  confequently  to  the  flrength  of  their  govern¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  to  that  of  their  private  merchants ;  for  it 
has  been  eflimated  from  a  reafonable  computation,  that  the 
revenue  of  the  king  is  fo  advanced  by  this  trade,  that  it  does 
not  amount  to  lefs  than  two  millions  flerling  annually  in  gold, 
befides  the  cufloms  of  the  merchandizes  imported  from  thence. 
As  the  return  is  thus  enlarged  from  the  Brazils,  efpecially 
in  gold;  fo  the  export  of  all  forts  of  manufaftures  from  Eu¬ 
rope  is  encreafed  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  is  not  eafy  to  fay,  and 
which  is  chiefly  occafioned  by  the  exceffive  confluence  of 
people  to  thofe  colonies,  as  well  from  other  countries  as  from 
Portugal. 

The  principal  exportation  of  European  goods  to  the  Brazils, 
are  as  follow,  viz. 

Woollen  manufaftures  of  Great-Britain,  fuch  as 
Fine  broad  medley  cloths. 

Spanifh  cloths,  dyed  fcarlet,  crimfon  and  black. 
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Serges  and  duroys,  druggets  and  fagathies. 

Shalloons  and  cambists. 

Norwich  fluffs. 

Colchefter  bays  dyed  black. 

Sayes  and  perpetuana’s,  called  long  ells. 

Hats,  ftockings,  and  gloves. 

Linnen  manufadures  of  Holland,  Germany,  anu  r  ranee,  elpe* 
dally  fine  hollands,  bone-lace,  and  fine  thread. 

Silk  manufadures,  from  France  and  Genoa. 

Paper  alfo  from  both,  Sic. 

Likewife  lead,  iron,  block-tin;  copper  and  brafs  from  Eng¬ 
land,  wrought  and  unwrought,  but  efpecially  of  the  wrought 
iron,  brafs,  and  pewter,  a  very  great  quantity  as  well  as  va¬ 
riety. 

Thefe  exportations  exceedingly  add  to  the  trade  of  Portu¬ 
gal  for  the  Brazils,  and  increafe  that  trade  fo  much,  that 
whereas  twelve  fhips  a  year  from  thence  were  ufually  the 
bulk  of  their  commerce,  they  now  receive  three  fleets  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  from  three  particular  ports,  and  thefe  fome- 
times  twice  a  year:  fo  that  their  commerce  thither,  at  pre- 
fent,  generally  employs  above  too  fail  of  fhips  a  year. 

This  will  be  allowed,  we  may  fuppofe,  a  confiderable  fign  of 
the  increafe  of  the  commerce  of  the  country. 

But  to  this  may  be  added,  the  increafe  of  the  returns  from 
the  Brazils:  which,  though  they  are  ftill  confined  to  the 
fame  chief  articles  as  formerly,  namely,  fugar,  hides,  to¬ 
bacco,  and  Brazil  wood,  are  yet  fo  increafed  in  quantity, 
that  they  have  near  four  times  as  much  of  thofe  goods  brought 
from  thence  every  year  as  they  ufually  had. 

"This  advance  of  the  Portugal  trade,  by  means  of  their  Bra¬ 
zil  colonies,  has  improved  their  fhipping,  increafed  the  num¬ 
bers  of  their  feamen,  and  not  a  little  the  credit  of  their  whole 
country. 

The  fhips  for  the  Brazils,  being  under  the  orders  of  the  go¬ 
vernment,  have  their  leafons  of  going  out  appointed  them, 
and  are  obliged  to  go  in  fleets;  nor  can  any  (hip  go  fingle, 
or  at  any  other  time  than  with  the  fleets,  hut  by  a  fpecial 
licence  from  the  king,  and  that  is  very  rarely  granted.  The 
feafor.s  for  their  going  are  thus, 

The  fleet  for  Rio  de  Janeiro  goes  out  in  January. 

For  Bahia,  or  the  bay  of  All  Saints,  in  February. 

For  Femembuque  in  March. 

The  Portugueze  having  various  confiderable  fettlements  in 
Africa,  they  carry  from  thence  every  year  a  very  great  num¬ 
ber  of  flaves  to  the  Brazils ;  and,  as  their  colony  there  is 
exceeding  great  and  populous,  as  well  as  rich,  were  it  not 
that  they  have  fuch  extended  fettlements  on  that  coaft  for 
the  fupply  of  negroes,  it  is  thought  by  fome  that  they  would 
not  be  able  to  carry  on  their  fugar  works,  their  mines,  and 
other  planting  bufinefs  in  the  Brazils,  where  the  flaves  are 
not  long-lived.  See  America  and  Portugal. 

BRAZIL  WOOD,  thus  called,  becaufe  it  came  at  firft  from 
Brazil,  a  province  in  South  America. 

It  is  differently  furnamed,  according  to  the  feveral  places 
from  which  it  is  imported  :  thus  there  is  the  Brazil  wood  of 
Fernambuco,  or  Pernambuco,  the  Brazil  wood  of  Japan, 
that  of  Lamon,  that  of  Santa  Martha,  and  laftly  the  Brafil- 
let,  which  is  efleemed  the  worft.  This  laft  comes  from  the 
Antilles  iflands. 

The  Brazil  wood  of  Japan  is  otherwife  called  Sapan  :  there 
is  the  large  one  and  the  fmall  one  :  the  large  is  limply  called 
Sapan,  and  the  fmall  Sapan  bimaes. 

The  tree  of  the  Brazil  wood  grows  commonly  in  dry  barren 
places,  among  rocks.  It  becomes  very  thick  and  tall,  and 
puflies  out  long  branches,  whofe  twigs  are  furnifhed  with  a 
vaft  quantity  of  fmall  leaves,  half  round,  of  a  fine  bright 
green,  pretty  much  like  thofe  of  box,  but  longer,  hard,  dry, 
and  brittle.  It’s  trunk  is  feldom  ftraight,  but  crooked  and 
knotty,  almoft  like  the  hawthorn.  There  comes  twice  a  year, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  and  between  the  leaves, 
fmall  bunches  of  flowers,  which  are  fomewhat  long,  pretty, 
much  like  thofe  of  the  lily  of  the  valley,  of  a  bright  red,  and 
an  agreeable  aromatic  fmell,  very  comfortable  to  the  brain, 
which  it  ftrengthens:  thefe  are  iucceeded  by  a  flat  red  fruit, 
which  contains  two  fmall  flat  feeds,  of  a  moft  lively  red  ; 
thefe  feeds  are  a  kind  of  almonds,  of  the  form  of  a  pump¬ 
kin  feed. 

Though  the  trunk  of  this  tree  be  very  thick,  yet  it  is  covered 
with  fo  grofs  a  bark,  that,  when  the  favages  have  taken  it  off 
from  the  wood,  a  trunk,  which  before  was  as  thick  as  a  man’s 
body,  remains,  as  it  were,  a  log  not  bigger  than  his  leg; 

The  Brazil  wood  is  very  heavy,  very  dry,  and  very  hard  ;  it 
crackles  very  much  in  the  fire,  and  emits  hardly  any  fmoke, 
-becaufe  of  its  exceflive  drynefs. 

None  of  thofe  different  forts  of  Brazil  woods  have  any  pith, 
except  that  of  Japan:  that  of  Fernambuco  is  reckoned  the 
heft.  It  muff  be  chofen  in  thick  pieces  or  logs,  heavy,  com- 
pa.cl,  very  found,  without  any  part  of  inner  bark  upon  it, 
and  without  the  lead  rottennefs,  and  fuch.,  as  after  fplitting 
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it,  from  pale  becomes  reddifti ;  and  that,  being  chewed,  it 
has  a  fweetilh  tafte,  like  lugar. 

This  wood  is  proper  for  turners  work,  and  takes  a  good  po- 
lilh:  but  it’s  chief  ufe  is  for  dyeing,  where  it  ferves  fora  red 
colour.  However,  by  the  regulatioris  made  in  France,  the 
dyers  of  rich  and  valuable  fluffs  are  forbidden  to  ufe  it,  be¬ 
caufe  it  yields  but  a  fpurious  colour,  which  fades  very  foon. 
Yet  the  dyers  of  inferior  fluffs  are  fuff'ered  to  uie  ic,  though 
it  be  fubjedt  to  very  great  inconveniencies. 

From  the  Brazil  wood  of  Fernambuco,  they  extrad,  by 
means  of  acids,  a  kind  of  carmine:  they  alfo  make  of  it  a 
liquid  lacca  for  painting  in  miniature.  And,  with  a  tindure 
of  this  wood  often  repeated,  they  make  that  reddifh  chalk, 
which  is  called  rofetta ;  but  it  is  nothing  but  the  white  of 
Roan,  to  which  the  Brazil  wood  gives  the  colour  of  an  ama- 
ranthus. 

Some  pretend  that  a  decodion  of  this  wood,  that  is  to  fay, 
of  the  heart  is  good  for  pains  in  the  ftomach,  that  it  ftrength¬ 
ens  it,  and  that  it  is  even  ufed  with  good  fuccefs  in  fome  agues. 
See  Voyages  du  Chevalier  des  Marchais,  Tom,  I.  p.  91. 
BREAD,  a  baked  mafs  of  dough,  which  is  a  conftant  part 
of  man’s  food. 

Though  the  mafter-bakers  of  Paris,  knead,  bake,  and  fell 
bread  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  great  city,  yet  the  bakers  of 
the  fmall  towns  and  villages  have  liberty  to  carry  their  bread 
thither,  and  expofe  it  to  fale  on  the  fixed  market-days,  which 
are  Wednefdays  and  Saturdays  in  every  week.  The  bakers 
in  the  city  and  thofe  of  the  fuburbs,  who  were  formerly  two 
diftind  companies,  have  been  united  itito  one  under  the  reign 
of  Lewis  XI'/,  by  an  edid  given  in  Auguft,  1711.  See 
Bakers., 

The  corn  which  is  moft  commonly  ufed  in  Europe,  to  make 
the  flour  of  which  bread  is  made,  is  wheat,  rye,  and  mefling, 
mefeelin,  or  maflin,  which  is  a  mixture  of  both.  In  a  great 
fcarcity  of  wheat,  poor  people  make  bread  with  oats  or  bar¬ 
ley.  Buck-wheat  is  alfo  pretty  much  ufed  in  fome  provinces 
in  France. 

In  feveral  parts  of  Afia,  Africa,  and  America,  they  make 
bread  of  maize  flour  ;  befide  which,  they  have  in  America 
the  cafiave,  the  root  of  which  is  a  rank  poifon ;  but  it’s  fub- 
ftance,  being  dried  and  feraped,  makes  a  pretty  delicate  and 
nourilbing  bread. 

The  feveral  forts  of  meal  with  which  the  bakers  of  Paris 
make  their  bread,  are  the  pure  flour  of  meal  for  foft  bread  ; 
the  white  meal,  next  after  the,  flour  for  white  bread  ;  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  firft  bolting,  mixed  with  what  we  have  called 
the  white  meal,  for  white  houlhold  bread  ;  the  laft  bolting 
of  the  bran,  mixed  with  the  two  laft  mentioned  forts,  for 
brown  bread:  and,  when  corn  and  flour  are  very  fcarce,  they 
make  houlhold  bread  with  the  meal  of  bran  fent  fa  third  time 
to  the  mill.  Some  get  bran  to  be  ground  in  the  mill  to  make 
rolls,  becaufe  it  rifes  better  than  flour,  but  it  does  not  make 
fuch  good  rolls  by  far. 

The  bakers  of  Paris,  as  well  as  the  country  bakers,  who 
carry  their  bread  thjther  to  market  on  Wednefdays  and  Satur¬ 
days,  are  obliged  to  mark  the  loaves  on  the  upper  part,  that 
the  citizens  who  buy  them  may  know  how  much  they  weigh. 
In  order  to  make  the  weight  exact,  a  certain  proportion  muff: 
be  obferved  between  the  dough  before  it  is  fet  to  the  oven,  and 
the  bread  when  it  is  baked,  becaufe  of  the  diminution  occafi- 
oned  by  the  baking,  which  is  always  proportionably  greater 
in  fmall  loaves  than  in  large  ones. 

The  large  loaves,  expofed  to  fale  in  the  market  at  Paris,  do 
commonly  weigh  12  pounds,  and  the  fmall  ones  two  pounds. 
The  proportion  between  the  raw  dough  and  the  baked  loaves, 
as  they  come  out  of  the  oven,  from  the  loaves  of  twelve 
pounds  to  thofe  of  two,  is  as  follows :  one  pound  for  loaves 
of  twelve;  three  quarters  of  a  pound  for  thofe  of  ten  and 
eight  pounds  ;  half  a  pound  for  thofe  of  fix  and  of  five  pounds; 
and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  for  thofe  of  three  and  of  two  pounds. 
They  alfo  make  loaves  of  nine,  feven,  and  four  pounds,  the 
diminution  of  which  is  regulated  at  the  rate  of  thofe  to  which 
they  come  neareft. 

I  he  defe&s  or  faults  of  bread,  according  to  the  regulations, 
are,  to  be  flack,  or  over  baked,  dry,  or  hard. 

1  he  ftatutes  in  England  relating  to  bread  are, 

8  Ann.  c.  18.  The  lord  mayor  of  London,  mayor,  &c.  of 
any  city,  &c.  or  two  juftices,  where  there  fliall  be  no  fuch 
magiftrates,  fliall  fet  the  affize  and  weight  of  bread.  Every 
baker  to  fet  a  mark  on  his  bread.  Bread,  wanting  in  weight 
or  goodnefs,  to  be  diftributed  lothe  poor. 

1  Geo.  I.  c.  26.  And  forfeiture  of  5  s.  per  ounce  fop  every 
ounce  wanting  weight,  and  2  s.  6  d.  for  lefs  than  an  ounce, 
on  complaint  within  twenty-four  after  baked  or  expofed 
to  fale  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  and  within  three  days 
in  other  places. 

The  aflize  of  bread  for  the  city  of  London  and  bills  of  mor¬ 
tality  (except  Weftminfter,  Southwark,  and  the  bills  of  mor¬ 
tality  in  Sui.ry)  to  be  fet  by  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen. 

9  '  The 
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The  Assize  of  Bread,  in  pounds,  ounces,  and  drams,  avoirdupois.  In  the  firft  column  is  the 
price  of  the  bufhel  of  wheat,  from  2  s.  to  15  s.  the  allowance  for  baking  included  ;  and  in  the  other 
corumns  the  weight  of  the  loaves.  Note,  The  white  loaves  are  one  half,  and  the  wheaten  three 
quarters  of  the  weight  of  houlhold  loaves. 
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Ceead-room,  a  featerm.  Itisa  place  contrived  in  a  fhip’s 
hold,  generally  towards  the  ftern,  boarded  about,  and  plai- 
ftered  over  to  keep  the  bread  or  bifket.  The  boards  muft  be 
well  joined  and  caulked,  and  even  lined  with  tin-plates,  or 
mats.  Before  the  bread  or  bifket  is  put  into  them,  they  muft 
be  well  warmed  with  charcoal  during  fix  days  and  fix  nights, 
that  the  bread  and  bifket  may  be  kept  very  dry,  nothing  being 
more  injurious  to  them  than  moifture  is,  wherefore  care  muft  al- 
fobe  taken  not  to  put  them  on  board,  but  in  clear  dry  weather. 
There  are  alfo  i'uch  rooms  for  powder,  and  fometimes  for 
cheefe,  efpecially  in  Dutch  fhips. 

The  bakers  of  fea-bifket  do  alfo,  efpecially  among;  the  French, 
give  the  name  of  bread  room  (foutte)  to  a  kind  of  ftore-room, 
built  with  bricks  or  ftone,  and  lined  with  boards,  where  they 
put  the  bifket  to  dry,  after  it  is  taken  out  of  the  oven. 
They  build  them  generally  over  the  ovens.  SeeBxsjCET- 
Baking, 

BREAKING,  in  a  mercantile  ftile,  fignifies  the  not  paying 
one’s  bills  of  exchange  accepted,  or  other  promiftory  notes, 
when  due ;  and  abfeonding  to  avoid  the  feverity  of  one’s 
creditors.  See  Bankruptcy.  We  alfo  ufe  the  word  Fail¬ 
ing  in  the  fame  lenfe. 

Breaking  Bulk,  a  fea  term,  which  fignifies  beginning  to 
unlade  a  fhip’s  cargo. 

BREADTH,  the  extent  which  linnen  or  woollen  cloth,  or  anv 
other  fluff,  ought  to  have  between  the  two  felvages  or  lifts. 

Voj.,  I, 


The  breadth  which  the  gold,  filver,  and  ftlk  fluffs  ought  to 
have,  according  to  three  regulations  made  in  France  in  the 
year  1667,  for  the  cities  of  Paris,  Lyons,  and  Tours. 

Velvets  of  all  forts,  either  plain,  wrought,  fhorn,  cut,  drawn, 
figured,  twifted,  middling,  or  fmall,  as  well  as  the  feveral 
kinds  of  plufh,  ought  to  have  4Z  in  breadth  ;  that  is  to  fay, 
half  an  ell  broad,  wanting  one  twenty-fourth  part  of  an  ell. 
Fine  gold  and  filver  cloths,  brocadoes,  fattins,  damafks, 
flowered  tabbies,  filver  tiffues,  both  plain  and  figured,  ought 
alfo  to  be  half  an  ell  broad,  wanting  one  twenty-fourth,  as 
well  as  all  wrought  filks  without  gold  or  filver,  as  plain  da-, 
mafks,  Lucca’s,  Venetians,  and  all  plain  fattins,  what  name* 
foever  they  may  go  under. 

Plain  taffeties  and  tabbies,  both  ftrong  and  weak,  and  of  ali 
colours,  and  black  luftrings,  may  be  either  half  an  ell  broad, 
wanting  one  twenty-fourth,  or  full  half-ell,  or  half  an  ell  and 
half  a  quarter  ;  they  may  even  extend  to  above  five  eighths  : 
which  ought  alfo  to  be  underftood  of  taffeties  figured  in  the 
warp,  or  ftriped  lengthways  or  crefs-vvays,  fpotted,  differently 
coloured,  and  of  figured  tabbies. 

The  filatrices  and  poplines,  whofe  woof  is  of  ferret,  both 
plain  and  wrought,  ought  to  be  half- ell,  cr  half-ell  and  half 
a  quarter. 

All  the  fluffs  mixed  with  goat’s-hair,  wool,  thread,  and  cot¬ 
ton,  &c,  ought  at  leaft  to  be  half  an  ell  broad,  wanting  one 

4  P  fix- 
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fifteenth,  or  full  half-ell,  or  half  ell  and  one  fixteemh :  flrch 
are  Egyptians,  China  fattins,  camblettmes,  Modena  s,  fat- 
tins  of  Bruges,  legatines,  ferges,  dauphines,  {famines  of  Lude, 
brocatella’s,  linnens  for  waiftcoats,  filk  fcarfs,  oftades,  halt- 
oflades,  dimitty,  fuftians,  &c.  .  , 

Plain  mohairs,  burales,  ferandines,  &c.  both  plain  and 
wrought,  whofe  woof  is  of  wool,  hair,  thread,  &c.  are  o 
four  different  breadths,  viz.  a  quarter  and  a  half,  half  ell 
wanting  "one  fixteenth,  full  half-ell,  and  half-ell  and  one  fix- 

teenth.  #  ... 

Thin  flight  filks,  gauzes,  ftamines,  crapaudaiUes,  pnlon- 
nieres,  and  fuch  like  fluffs,  as  likewife  fine  crapes,  either 
frizzled  or  fmooth,  and  coarfe  crapes,  are  made  according 
to  their  ufual  breadth,  which  are  not  fet  down  m  the  re¬ 
gulations,  but  may  be  feen  under  the  feveral  articles  of  all 
thofe  fluffs,  in  their  alphabetical  order.  ,  ,  ,  . 

The  breadths  of  all  fluffs  is  determined  by  the  breadth  of  the 
flay  of  the  loom  on  which  they  are  wove,  and  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  threads  in  the  warp.  All  thefe  things  are  explained 
in  the  articles  where  each  particular  fluff  is  mentioned. 

Breadth  of  Linnen  Cloths.  The  hnnen  c  ot  s _  ma  e  a 
Laval  are  of  four  different  breadth,  called  by  the  Trench  the 
great  breadth,  the  high,  or  middling  breadth,  the  common 
breadth,  and  the  fmall  breadth.  The  reader  wil 1  fee,  in  the 
following  regulations,  how  much  every  breadth  ought  to 

meafure. 


Regulations  concerning  the  breadth  of  the  linnen  cloths  ma¬ 
nufactured  in  the  city  and  vifcounty  of  Laval,  made  in 
1683,  article  13. 

Linnens  of  Laval,  defigned  for  trade,  ought  to  have  one  of 
the  following  breadths,  meafured  by  the  ell  of  that  city. 

1.  The  linnens  called  of  the  great  breadth  ought  to  be of 
an  ell,  one  inch  and  an  half  broad,  coming  from  the  loom, 
that,  when  bleached,  they  may  be  exaClly  f  of  an  ell,  amount¬ 
ing  to  3,  1  an  inch,  and  6  4  lines,  Paris  meafure. 

2.  Thofe* called  of  the  high,  or  middling  breadth,  ■§  of  an 
ell,  and  4  lines  coming  from  the  loom,  that,  when  bleached, 
they  may  be  f  of  an  ell  and  one  inch  broad,  amounting  to 
4  of  an  ell,  3  inches,  2  lines,  and  |  of  a  line,  Paris  mea¬ 
fure.  ' 

3.  Thofe  of  the  common  breadth,  -3  of  an  ell  wanting  an 
inch,  coming  from  the  loom,  that,  when  bleached,  they  may 
be  |  and  half  a  quarter  in  breadth,  amounting  exa&ly  to  3  of 
an  ell,  Paris  meafure. 

4.  Thofe  of  the  fmalleft  breadth  mud  be  half  an  ell  broad, 

coming  from  the  loom,  that,  when  bleached,  they  may  have 
half  an  ell,  wanting  9  lines,  amounting  to  half  an  ell  and 
one  twelfth,  Paris  meafure.  . 

Note,  The  Paris  ell  contains  3  feet,  7  inches,  and  8  lines, 
of  their  meafure;  the  foot  they  divide,  as  we  do,  into  12 
inches ;  but  the  inch  they  fubdivide  into  12  parts,  which  they 
call  lines  (lignes). 

The  breadth  of  fluffs,  and -of  all  that  is  wove  on  the  loom, 
and  is  meafured  by  the  ell,  the  yard,  &c.  is  taken  between 
the  lifts,  or  the  felvages ;  and  that  which  is  contained  be¬ 
tween  them  is  called  the  breadth. 

The  -price  of  fluffs  is  in  proportion  to  their  nature  and  qua¬ 
lity,  and  increafes  or  decreafes  according  to  their  breadth. 
There  are  in  Trance  a  great  many  regulations,  which  deter¬ 
mine  the  breadth  of  all  forts  of  fluffs,  either  of  gold,  filver, 
filk,  wool,  thread,  &c.  the  chief  of  which  regulations  are 
thofe  of  the  year  1669  :  we  mention  in  another  place  both 
that,  and  all  thofe  that  have  been  made  fince. 

We  ufe  the  word  breadth  to  fignify,  in  fome  fenfe,  the  quan¬ 
tity  requifite  of  any  fluff  to  make  the  width  of  a  garment : 
thus  we  fay,  there  rruift  be  five  breadths  of  callimanco  to  make 
that  petticoat. 

BRECKNOCKSHIRE,  in  Wales,  is  bounded  with  Radnor- 
fhire  on  the  north,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  river  Wye  ; 
Herefordfhire  on  the  eaft;  Monmouthfhire  on  the  fouth-eaft; 
Glamorganfhire  on  the  fouth  and  fouth-weft  ;  Caermarthen- 
fhire,  and  part  of  Cardiganfhire,  on  the  weft.  Hence  are 
lent  great  herds  of  cattle  every  year  to  England,  from  the 
mountains. 

Brecknock,  a  borough  toyvn,  fituate  on  the  river  Ufk,  has 
fome  (hare  in  the  woollen  manufacture. 

Bealt  has  a  confiderable  manufacture  of  ftockings.' 

BREMEN.  The  dutchy  of  Bremen  has  the  Wefer  on  the 
weft;  the  Elbe,  and  part  of  Lunenburg,  on  the  eaft  ;  the 
German  fea  on  the  north;  and  part  of  Verden  and  Olden¬ 
burg  on  the  fouth.  The  fituation  of  this  country  between 
the  two  navigable  rivers,  the  Elbe  and  Weler,  has  turned 
the  thoughts  of  the  people  in  general  to  trade.  This  coun¬ 
try,  with  Verden,  which  was  conquered  by  the  king  of  Den¬ 
mark  in  1.712,  and  then  taken  from  the  Swedes,  was  mort¬ 
gaged  to  the  F.ledtorof  Hanover,  our  late  king,  who,  in  1715, 
had  250,000  k  granted  him  by  his  parliament,  to  enable 
him  to  make  a  purchafe  of  it.  There  was  a  great  oppofuion 
made  to  this  in  both  houfes,  and  a  clamour  raifed  without 
doors.  The  legiflature  wifely  judged  it  might  be  of  danger# 
ous  confequence  to  the  crown  of  Great-Britain,  that  any  fo¬ 
reign  prince,  especially  a,  maritime  power,  ftiould  hold  the 


key,  which  the  king  of  Denmark  then  had,  of  the  Elbe 
and  the  Wefer.  Any  one  who  takes  the  pains  to  perufe  the 
maps  of  this  part  of  the  empire,  will  perceive  that,  whilft 

'  that  king  was  in  the  poffeflion  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  he  wa$ 
mailer  of  the  fea-coaft  from  Denmark  almoft  to  the  Seven 
Provinces.  The  maps  (hew  that  the  Elbe  runs  for  above 
500  miles,  through  Bohemia,  Saxony,  Brandenburg,  and  the 
reft  of  Germany;  and  that  the  Weler  pailes,  for  about  250 
miles,  through  Heffia,  Weftphalia,  Oldenburg,  and  fome  other 
countries  of  the  empire  :  and  the  vaft  importance  of  thofe  ri¬ 
vers  to  our  trade  will  be  confeffed  by  every  one  who  confiders 
that  all  our  woollen,  and  other  Englifh  manufactures,  and  al¬ 
moft  all  our  commodities,  both  domeftic  and  foreign,  to  the 
value  of  many  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a  year,  are,  by  thofe 
ftreams,  conveyed  to  innumerable  markets;  and  that,  by  the 
fame  navigation,  a  great  part  of  our  riches  flows  continually 
home  to  us;  a  trade  too  precious  to  have  lain  at  the  mercy' 
of  any  foreigner,  either  to  lock  it  up  from  us,  or  to  lay  what 
impofitions  he  pleafed  on  it,  as  might  have  been  the  cafe, 
if  his  late  majefty  had  not  got  Bremen  ami  Verden  cut  of  the 
hands  of  the  king  of  Denmark. 

Boxtehude,  fituate  in  a  pleafant  country,  is  fo  fruitful  as 
to  be  reckoned  one  of  the  granaries  of  Hamburgh. 

Stade  has  a  good  trade;  and,  beiides  it’s  having  been  a  free 
imperial  city,  and  one  of  the  Hans-Towns,  was  formerly  en¬ 
dowed  with  great  privileges,  particularly  with  a  right  of  toll 
for  fbips  palling  up  the  Elbe  ;  but  became  fo  poor  by  Ham¬ 
burgh’s  outflripping  it,  that  it  was  forced  to  fell  it’s  flock  to 
that  city.  After  it’s  abovementioned  decay,  our  Englifh  mer¬ 
chants,  upon  fome  difguft  taken  at  Hamburgh.,  removed  hi¬ 
ther,  which  revived  it’s  trade,  fo  that  it  again  became  rich 
and  populous,  and  is  in  good  condition  at  prefent,  though 
the  Englifh  returned  to  Hamburgh.  Here  is  a  large  and 
commodious  haven,  that  will  admit  larger  {hips  than  Ham¬ 
burgh  ;  and,  as  it  ftands  fairer  for  trade  than  Bremen,  and 
30  miles  nearer  the  fea,  it  is  thought  ftrange  that  it  has 
not  more  engaged  the  attention  of  the  minifters  of  the  elec¬ 
torate. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Schwing  is  Brunshusen,  a  fort  where 
our  king  has  a  confiderable  toll,  all  the  fhips,  except  the 
Hamburghers,  that  come  up  the  Elbe  out  of  fea,  being  ob¬ 
liged  to  flop  here,  and  give  an  account  of  their  lading;  foe 
which,  when  they  come  to  Hamburgh,  they  muft  pay  a  cer¬ 
tain  duty  to  a  comptroller,  placed  there  by  the  government 
of  Hanover  :  and  an  Englifh  man  of  war,  of  24  guns,  rides 
at  anchor  on  the  Elbe,  at  the  entrance  into  the  Schwing,  in 
order  to  oblige  them  to  bring  to  ;  which  veffel  is  of  great  fer- 
vice  alfo  to  the  Englifh  trade  and  navigation  in  thofe  parts* 
for  preventing  clandeftine  practices,  and  preferving  the  rights 
and  freedom  of  our  commerce. 

The  chief  trade  of  Bremerfurd  is  by  paffengers  between 
Stade  and  Bremen. 

Ritzbuttle  is  a  bailiwick  belonging  to  the  Hamburghers. 
Here  they  have  a  pretty  good  harbour,  called  Cuxbaven, 
which  is  of  great  benefit  to  fhips  coming  on  the  Elbe  in  the 
winter,  when  the  river  is  full  of  ice.  Here,  likewife,'  their 
fhips  often  flop,  at  their  arrival  from  long  voyages,  for  or¬ 
ders  and  news,  and  to  know  whether  all  is  well  with  the 
city,  before  they  venture  up.  Here  are  their  privileged  pi¬ 
lots,  who,  by  their  ftatutes,  are  obliged  to  have  a  yacht  al¬ 
ways  at  fea,  near  the  outerrnoft  buoy,  ready  to  put  a  pilot 
or  two,  as  occafion  fhall  require,  on  board  of  every  fhip 
coming  into  the  Elbe.  But,  notwithllanding  this  is  one  of 
^the  moft  dangerous  rivers  in  Europe  to  come  into,  as  all 
the  fhips  coming  to  Hamburgh  are  obliged  to  pay  half-pi¬ 
lotage,  whether  they  have  pilots  on  board  or  not,  they  are 
feldom  at  fea  but  in  good  weather,  when  they  are leaft  wanted, 
which  has  occafioned  the  lofs  of  many  a  rich  ftiip  within  the 
river.  -  -  •  . 

Bremen  is  a  great,  populous,  and  flourifhing  town,  a  free 
imperial  city,  and  the  third  in  rank  among  the  Hans.  It 
had  feveral  privileges  granted  it  by  the  emperor  Wencellaus, 
one  of  which  was,  that  no  goods  were  allowed  to  go  down 
this  liver  and  paf>  this  city,  without  being  firft  landed  here. 
The  inhabitants  have  the  privilege,  aifo,  of  fifhing  from  the 
bridge  of  Hoy,  four  German  miles  above  Bremen,  down  to 
the  fea  ;  as  likewife  in  the  rivers  Hunte,  Ochtum,  Wemme, 
and  Seefum,  which  flow  into  the  Wefer.  1  he  city  is  well 
fupplied  with  filh,  both  from  it’s  rivers  and  the  fea,  and  they 
have  every  month  feveral  forts  in  feafon.  Among  others  they 
catch  great  quantities  of  falmon  and  lampreys,  the  former  of 
which,  being  dried  and  fmoked,  and  the  latter  pickled,  are 
in  great  efteem  throughout  all  Germany.  Charles  V.  gave 
them  the  right  of  coinage.  The  river  Wefer,  which  is  na-\ 
vigable  about  30  miles  from  the  fea,  runs  through  it ;  but 
the  river  is  riot  navigable  for  fhips  of  burden  further  than  le- 
gefack,  fix  miles  below  the  town,  where  is  a  cuftom  houfe, 
and  where  al!  fhips  which  come  out  of  the  fea,  or  are  outward 
bound,  load  and  unload  :  nor  does  this  river  ebb  or  flow  far¬ 
ther  ;  fo  that  all  goods  are  brought  up  from  thence  in  fiat- 
bottomed  veffels.  It  has  a  confiderable  trade  to  England,  ef- 
pecially  with  all  forts  of  Weftphalian  linnens,  and  (ends  feve¬ 
ral  fhips,  particularly  to  London,  every  year;  here  being  a 
great  confumption  of  the  Englifh  woollen  manufa&ure,  which 
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tfipy  receive  not  only  dire&ly  from  England,  but  chiefly  by 
way  of  Hamburgh  and  Holland,  and  dil'perfe  again  through 
the  whole  circle  of  Weftphalla.  It  fends  fhips  likewife  to 
France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  and  a  good  number  to 
Davis’s  Streights  It  has  alfo  a  conliderable  inland  trade, 
particularly  to  the  great  fairs  and  marts  in  Germany,  to  which, 
among  other  goods,  it  fends  large  quantities  of  callicoes  and 
fugar,  printed  and  refined  here,  though  not  to  that  perfedfion 
as  at  Hamburgh.  It’s  beer  is  very  much  efteemed  in  Germa¬ 
ny,  and  therefore  exported  in  large  quantities.  It’s  other 
commodities  are,  minerals,  timber,  corn,  cattle,  and  leather, 
in  dreffing  of  which,  and  cloth,  they  are  very  expert;  fo 
that  both  are  fent  hither  for  that  purpofe  from  other  coun¬ 
tries. 

Remarks. 

Its  duties  upon  importation  and  exportation  are  very  low, 
which  is  a  great  encouragement  to  it  s  trade,  and  gives  L>re- 
Men  an  advantage  over  the  Dutch  in  the  countries  between 
this  citv  and  their  republic.  It  is  reckoned,  in  fhorr,  the  next 
port  to  Hamburgh  in  the  whole  empire  for  commerce  ;  and. 
in  time  of  war,  it  alfo  fits-  out  fhips  of  force,  to  convoy  their 
merchantmen.  It  generally  fends  25  or  30  fhipa  a  year  to  the 
whale-fifhery  in  Greenland  ;  and  their  harponiers,  being  ef¬ 
teemed  the  mo  ft  expert  in  all  the  country,  are  frequently 
hired,  both  by  the  Dutch  and  Englifh.  In  fine,  it  cannot 
but  be  a  very  flourifhing  city,  after  having  enjoyed  a  perfeft 
neutrality  during  feveral  wars,  between  the  northern,  and 
other,  powers  of  Europe.  Here  is  a  council  of  trade.  See 
the  article  Germany. 

BRENTA,  a  liquid  meafure  ufed  at  Rome;  it  contains  96 
boccale’s,  or  13  rubbia’s  and  a  half. 

BREWER,  he  who  makes  beer,  and  fells  it  by  wholefale. 
The  company  of  the  mafter-brewers  of  the  city  and  fuburbs 
of  Paris  is  very  ancient,  being  one  of  the  firft  that  were 
eredled  into  a  corporation,  and  to  whom  the  provoft  of  Paris 
gave  ftatutes. 

The  ftatutes  of  1268,  drawn  up,  or  approved,  by  Stephen 
Boileau,  who  was  then  invefted  with  that  office,  have  been 
the  model,  orground-work,  of  all  thofe  that  have  been  made 
fince ;  and,  though  there  be  fome  difference  with  regard  to 
the  number  of  jurats,  and  to  the  years  of  apprenticefhip,  they 
are,  neverthelefs,  the  fame  in  fubftance,  there  being  hardly 
any  alteration  but  what  the  difference  of  the  times,  the  lan¬ 
guage,  and  the  cuftoms,  are  ufed  to  occafion  in  regulations 
of  that  nature. 

Thefe  firft  ftatutes,  wherein  the  freemen  of  the  company  are 
called  cervoifier,  from  the  word  cervoife  (cerevifia)  as  the 
French  then  called  beer,  confift  but  of  eight  articles ;  we 
fhall  mention  but  the  fecond  only,  that  we  may  avoid  re¬ 
petitions  when  we  come  to  give  an  account  of  the  ftatutes 
cftablifhed  by  Lewis  XIII,  which  the  company  is  ftill  go¬ 
verned  by. 

No  brewer  fhall  make  beer  except  with  hops  and  grain  ;  that 
Is  to  fay,  barley,  or  a  mixture  of  barley,  rye,  and  oats :  and, 
If  he  ufes  any  other  ingredients,  fuch  as  laurel-berries,  long- 
pepper,  or  refin,  he  fhall  be  fined  to  the  king  in  20  fols  Pa- 
xifis  ;  ajl  the  liquor  brewed  with  fuch  ingredients  fhall  be  gi¬ 
ven  to  the  poor. 

James  Deftoiville,  alfo  provoft  of  Paris,  did,  on  the  6th  of 
Odlober,  1489,  draw  up  a  new  fet  of  ftatutes  for  the  com¬ 
pany  of  brewers.  They  confift  of  15  articles;  the  abufes 
which  began  to  creep  into  the  brewer’s  bufinefs  requiring 
greater  precautions  than  were  formerly  needful. 

By  thefe  ftatutes  the  time  of  the  apprenticefhip,  and  the  maf- 
ter-piece  of  the  trade,  were  fettled,  which  were  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  former  ftatutes. 

A  third  fet  of  ftatutes,  but  approved  and  confirmed  by  letters- 
patent,  was  given  in  May  1514,  by  Lewis  XII.  They 
contain  17  articles,  which  differ  but  little  from  thofe  of  1489. 
The  mafter-brewers  obtained  the  confirmation  of  them  un- 
rier  the  following  reigns,  in  1556,  1567,  1580,  and  1606. 
Daftly,  under  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIII,  were  drawn  up  the 
ftatutes  whereby  the  company  is  governed  at  prefent,  which, 
having  been  .referred  to  the  officers  of  the  Chatelet,  were, 
.agreeably  to  their  opinion,  approved,  ratified,  and  confirmed, 
by  letters-patents  granted  in  February,  1630. 

Four  years  before  .this,  the  fame  king  had  iffued  out  an  edifb, 
in  the  form  of  a  regulation,  for  the  brewing  and  felling  of 
.beer  throughout  all  the  cities  and  boroughs  of  the  kingdom: 
but  the  10  articles  of  this  regulation  related  rather  to  the  new 
creation  -of  .viiitor -.comptrollers  of  beer  eredted  in  the  year 
162;,  than  to  the  difeipline  or  government  of  the  company 
©f  brewers :  for  which  reafon  they  were  neither  rehearfed, 
nor  referred  to  in  the  letters-patents  granted  for  the  confirma¬ 
tion  of  the  ftatutes  of  1 630. 

By  thefe  laft  ftatutes,  which  are  reduced  to  18  articles,  three 
jurats,  or  wardens,  are  eftablifhed,  two  of  whom  mult  be 
•changed  every  other  year,  and  two  others  chofen  in  their 
ftead,  by  a  majority  of  votes,  the  next  day  after  the  feftival 
of  St  Leonard,  who  is  the  company’s  patron.  Thefe  jurats 
are  to  make  fearch  at  the  matters  and  retailers,  both  of  the 
hops  and  of  the  veaft,  brought  by  foreign  merchants ;  to 
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Watch  for  the  prefervation  of  the  company’s  privileges,  in<! I 
take  care  that  their  fiatutes  be  put  in  execution  ;  to  admit  ap¬ 
prentices,  and  preferibe  the  matter-piece  to  thofe  who  would 
become  freemen  ;  and  manage  the  company’s  flock,  and  all 
their  concerns.  , 

The  time  of  the  apprcnticethip  ts  fixed  at  five  full  years, 
without  any  interruption,  and  the  fervice  at  the  matter’s,  af¬ 
ter  their  time  is  out,  to  three  years,  as  journeymen,  after 
which  they  can  be  made  free,  making  their  matter- piece. 

No  freeman  can  have  above  one  apprentice  at  a  time,  during 
the  five  years :  nevertheleft,  when,  the  latt  year  of  his  firft  ap¬ 
prentice  is  begun,  he  may  take  another. 

No  man  can  turn  over  his  apprentice  to  another,  unlefs  it  be 
for  a  reafonable  caufe,  and  having  firft  given  notice  of  it  to 
the  jurats,  and  obtained  their  leave. 

None  can  be  made  free  without  undergoing  an  apprenticethip, 
except  a  freeman’s  fon  ;  but  yet  a  freeman’s  fon  muff  perform 
the  mafter-piece,  and  pay  the  company’s  fees,  as  well  as  any 
other  apprentice. 

The  mafter-piece,  which  muft  be  performed  in  the  prefence  of 
the  jurats,  and  of  fix  ancient  officers  of  the  company,  fum- 
moned  for  that  purpofe,  confifts  in  making  at  lead;  72  bufhels 
(the  French  fay  fix  feptiers)  of  grain  into  malt,  or  even  more, 
if  the  candidate  pleafes,  and  brewing  it  into  beer. 

All  matters  are  forbidden  to  fpirit  away  the  apprentices,  orfer- 
vams  of  others ;  nor  to  employ  the  journeymen  who  leave  their 
mafters  before  their  times  be  out,  except  with  the  matter’s  con- 
fen  t. 

Nor  is  any  brewer  allowed  to  take  a  partner,  unlefs  he  be  a 
freeman. 

Every  mafter  is  obliged  to  have  his  own  particular  mark,  and 
to  fet  it  on  every  cafk,  barrel,  or  other  veffel,  in  which  he  puts 
his  beer,  and  to  leave  a  print  of  it  on  the  leaden  table  which  is 
in  the  chamber  of  the  king’s  attorney  of  the  Chatelet,  that,  in 
cafe  there  be  any  trefpafs  againft  the  ftatutes  of  the  company,  or 
any  beer  ill  brewed,  one  may  know  from  what  brevvhoufe  it 
came. 

It  is  ordered  that  no  beer  fhall  be  made  but  with  good  malt, 
well  cured  and  ground,  without  mixing  any  tare,  or  buck¬ 
wheat,  with  it,  nor  any  bad  ingredient. 

No  mafter-brewer  is  allowed  to  brew  above  one  copperful  in  a 
day,  and  only  of  180  bufhels  of  malt  at  molt ;  being  forbidden 
to  keep  brewhoufes,  and  to  have  coppers  larger  than  is  necef- 
fary  for  the  faid  quantity  of  malt ;  both  becaufe  beer  is  not  fo 
good  when  kept  (as  the  French  think)  and  to  the  end  thaf  every 
brewer  may  have  work,  and  get  his  livelihood  by  his  tr  ade. 
Freemen’s  widows,  as  long  as  they  continue  luch,  may  keep  a 
brewhoufe,  and  have  journeymen,  but  may  not  take  appren¬ 
tices  ;  however,  they  may  continue  to  keep  thofe  who  xwere 
bound  to  their  hufbands,  and  whofe  time  is  not  yet  out. 
Cleanlinefs  being  very  requiiite  to  make  good  beer,  all  brewers 
are  forbidden  to  keep  in  their  brewhoufes,  or  yards,  any  pxen, 
cows,  hogs,  ducks,  geefe,  and  other  fuch  animals,  which 
commonly  occafion  a  ftench  and  infedfion. 

All  hawking  of  beer  and  of  yeaft  is  prohibited,  both  to  thofe 
who  are  not  free,  and  to  the  freemen  themfelves  ;  the  latter 
not  being  allowed  to  fell  beer  but  at  their  brewhoufes,  or 
dwelling-houfes,  nor  can  they  fell  yeaft  to  any  perfons  but  to 
bakers  and  paftry  cooks,  who  ,ufe  it  in  their  trades. 

Finally,  hard  or  folid  yeaft,  or  barm,  brought  by  foreign  trad¬ 
ers,  fhall  not  be  by  themexpofed  to  fale  any  where  but  in  the 
brewers  hall,  nor  fold  to  any  perfons  except  paftry- cooks  and 
bakers,  and  only  after  it  has  been  feen  and  examined  by  the 
jurats.  > 

Thefe  ftatutes  were  confirmed  under  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV", 
in  the  month  of  September,  1686,  by  his  letters-patents,  re- 
giftered  in  the  Parliament  of  Paris  the  3d  of  May,  1687. 
Several  offices  newly  eredled,  and,  among  others,  thofe  of 
jurats,  regifters,  auditors  of  accounts,  comptrollers  to  mark  the 
books  of  merchants  and  of  companies,  wardens,  and  keepers 
of  records,  and  fuch  like,  having  been,  fince  1691  to  1714, 
united  with  the  company  of  brewers,  upon  their  paying  feve¬ 
ral  fines  into  the  king’s  Exchequer,  the  company  obtained  a 
new  confirmation  of  their  ftatutes,  with  10  new  articles  for 
the  better  governing  their  body,  which  were  added  to  the  old 
ones,  by  letters-patents  dated  the  29th  of  M^y,  1714,  and 
regiftered  in  the  parliament  the  1 8th  of  June  following. 

By  the  firft  of  thefe  articles,  in  order  to  prevent  the  frauds 
which  might  be  committed  by  foreign  hop-merchants,  who 
come  to  Paris,  the  faid  foreigners  fhall  not,  for  the  future,  bring 
any  hops  thither  without  making  an  exadt  declaration  of  it  to 
the  jurats  of  the  brewers  company,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting 
the  hops  not  declared,  or  not  mentioned  in  their  declaration. 
By  the  fecond  article  all  mafter-brewers,  and  brewers  widows, 
are  forbidden  to  enter  into  partnerfhip  with  any  perfons  but 
freemen  of  the  company,  and  to  lend  their  names,  either  diredt- 
]y  or  indiredtly,  upon  pain  of  paying  a  fine  of  500  livres,  and, 
for  the  mafters,  and  mafters  widows,  of  lcfing  their  freedom  ; 
and  for  ftrangers,  or  perfons  not  being  free,  of  forfeiting  all 
the  utenfils,  hops,  and  other  materials  ufed  in  brewing. 

By  the  third,  the  jurats  are  permitted  to  make,  befides  the 
four  cuftomary  vifitations,  fuch  other  vifitations,  or  fearch, 
as  they  fhall  think  proper,  both  at  the  houfes  of  the  mafter- 
brewers,  and  at  thofe  of  the  licenfed  fellers  and  retailers  of 
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W  Jn  „der  to  prevent  the  frauds,  and  particularly  the  ufe 
of  Bolafo,  i"  the  making  of  that  drink  ;  ordering  the  fun, 
of  io  fols  to  be  paid  for  each  of  the  four  vifitations  to  be 
made  at  the  houfes  of  fuch  fellers  of  beer  who  do  not  belong 

The  fom-t!^ fettles  the  fees  to  be  be  paid  by  thofe  who  would 
take  up  their  freedom,  having  the  neceffary  qualifications  re¬ 
quired  by  the  ftatutes,  to  1000  livres ;  and  of  thofe  who  want 
thofe  qualifications,  or  have  not  ferved  out  their  whole  time, 
to  20  0  livres  ;  and  thofe  of  freemens  fons,  who  were  born 
before  their  fathers  were  free,  to  400  livres.  Ordering  fur¬ 
ther,  that  there  be  paid  to  the  company  a  fee  of  150  l'vres 
for  every  apprentice’s  indenture,  and  40  livres  by  every  perfon 
who  opens  (hop,  or  fets  up  the  buiinefs  of  a  brewer :  one 
half  of  which  fees  fhall  belong  to  the  company,  and  t 
other  half  to  the  jurats:  nor  fhall  any  perfon  let  up  fo^hi£- 
felf  before  he  has  declared  it  to  the  jurats.  His  majefty  de¬ 
clares,  neverthelefs,  that  this  augmentation  of  the  tees  fhall 
continue  no  longer  but  ’till  the  full  payment  of  the  .urns 
arrears  borrowed",  and  due  by  virtue  both  of  the  find  ediCts  and 
of  the  foregoing,  after  which  the  faid  fees  fhall  be  reduced, 
thev  were  before  the  ediCt  of  Match  1691* 

The  fifth  article  forbids  all  licenfed  fellers  of  beer  to  have  a  y 
apprentice,  or  iourneyman,  agreeably  to  the  decree  of  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  made  the  of  Auguft,  ,64,  and  to 
the  declaration  of  the  30th  of  June,  1705*  Slven  ‘  c’ 

of  the  weavers,  upon  pain  of  paying  a  fine  of  joo  livres. 
The  fixth  does  likewife  forbid  all  retailers  of  beer  to  fell 
the  coopers,  or  to  any  other  perfons,  the  calks  which  the 
brewer?  have  lent  them  :  and  commands  them  to  return  the  n 
asToon  as  they  are  empty,  under  the  penalty  of  a  fine  of  200 
livres,  to  be  paid  both  by  the  buyer  and  by  the  feller. 

The  feventh  grants,  to  the  mafter-brewers  of  the  city  and 
fuburbs  of  Paris,  the  liberty  to  fettle  in  any  other  city  or  place 
of  the  kingdom,  without  paying  any  fee  for  being  admitte 
into  a  company  of  the  fame  trade,  by  fhewing  on  y  t  eir 
ters  of  freedom. 

Finally,  it  is  ordered  by  the  laft  article,  that  fuch  jurats,  an¬ 
cient  officers,  and  freemen,  who,  without  any  lawful  caufe, 
fhall  be  abfent  from  the  meetings  fummoned  after  the  uiual 
form,  fhall  be  obliged  to  pay  12  livres,  for  the  profit  of  thofe 
prefent ;  and  that  all  that  fhall  have  been  refolved  by  thofe 
who  fhall  be  prefent  at  fuch  meetings,  provided  their  number 
be  not  lefs  than  10,  fhall  ftand  good,  as  if  all  the  freemen 

had  figned  it.  ^  „ 

There  had  been  alfo  ere&ed,  in  February  1693,  40  offices 


of  beer-tafters  for  the  city  of  Paris,  but  they  were 
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fuppreffed  in  March  following,  none  of  thefe  offices  having 
been  fold  by  the  perfon  who  had  farmed  the  produce  of 

Befides  all  the  articles  contained  in  the  old  and  new  ftatutes 
of  the  brewers  company,  there  are  fome  others  to  be  met 
with  in  the  ordonnance  of  aids  of  the  year  1680,  which  they 
are  obliged  to  obferve,  under  the  penalty  of  a  fine  to  be  paid 

by  the  offenders.  .  ,  r 

Thofe  articles  are  the  2d,  3d,  4th,  and  5th,  of  the  title  o 

duties  on  beer. 

By  the  firft  of  thefe  four  articles  the  brewers  are  not  allowed 
to  ufe  any  tubs,  coppers,  or  troughs,  before  they  have  been 
gauged  by  the  farmer  of  the  duties  on  beer,  or  by  hts  clerk, 
and  "before  the  faid  farmer  has  put  his  mark  on  all  thofe  vef- 
fels,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  all  the  veffels  not  gauged, 
or  not  marked,  and  the  beer  contained  in  them,  and  paying 
a  fine  of  100  livres. 

By  the  fecond,  they  are  obliged,  at  each  brewing,  to  give 
notice  in  writing  to  the  clerks,  ot  the  day  and  hour  when 
they  kindle  the  fire  under  the  coppers,  and  not  to  put  their 
beer  into  barrels  but  in  the  day-time :  namely,  from  the  ift 
of  April  to  1  ft  of  O (Sober,  between  5  of  the  clock  in  the 
morning  and  8  at  night ;  and,  from  the  ift  of  October  to  the 
1  ft  of  April,  between  7  in  the  morning  and  7  at  night,  un¬ 
der  the  fame  penally. 

The  third  article  orders,  that  the  barrels  (hall  be  marked  im¬ 
mediately  after  they  are  filled,  and  that  a  regifter  fhall  be  kept 
by  the  clerks  of  their  number,  and  of  what  quantity  ofliquor 
each  of  them  holds :  nor  fhall  the  brewers  fuffer  any  cafk  to 
be  carried,  or  fent  away,  before  the  marks  be  taken  off  by 
the  clerks,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  fame,  and  pay¬ 
ing  a  fine  of  500  livres. 

Laftly,  by  the  fourth  article  it  is  left  to  the  farmer’s  choice  to 
caufe  the  duty  to  he  paid,  either  upon  the  number  and  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  cafks  into  which  the  beer  was  put,  without  any 
deduCHon,  or  at  the  rate  of  the  gauging  of  the  coppers,  de¬ 
ducing  one  fourth  part,  both  of  thofe  that  have  wooden 
brims,  and  thofe  that  have  none ;  nor  fhall  thofe  brims  be 
above  four  inches  high. 

BREWING,  the  procefs,  or  method,  of  making  thofe  liquors 
which  we  diftinguifh  by  the  name  of  ales,  or  beers ;  the  beft 
fubjeC  for  the  operation  whereof  is  efteemed  malt,  whereon, 
as  well  as  the  fkilful  management  of  the  operation  of  brewing, 
•the  good  quality  of  the  liquor  produced,  depends. 

Wherefore,  previoufly  to  ihe  procefs  of  brewing,  it  may  he 
proper  to  give  a  fhort  account  of  tire  nature  of  malting  (which, 
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however,  we  fhall  do  more  fully  under  the  article  Malt) 
in  order  to  have  a  full  view  of  the  whole  together. 

In  order  for  brewing,  the  barley  is  firft  to  be  made  tutor 
malt ;  whi  h  is  done  lay  putting  it  into  a  ciftern  full  of  water, 
wherein  it  may  fteep  for  a  longer  or  lefs  time,  as  the 
weather  is  more  or  lefs  cold  ;  two  days  and  nights  fufticing 
in  hot  weather,  and  five  0/  fix  in  extremely  cold  :  when 
Efficiently  fteeped,  the  water  is  drained  off,  for  12  or  20 


hours  :  being  taken  out,  it  is  couched,  or  heaped  up,  into 
one  or  two  heaps,  and  turned  every  five  or  fix  hours,  the 
outermoft  part  inwards,  and  the  bottom  upwards.  As  it 
cornes,  or  Iprouts,  it  is  fpread  thinner,  to  cool,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  it’s  fprouting  too  faft  :  when  come,  it  is  fpread  very  thin, 
and  turned  jo  or  12  times  a  day,  ’till  the  fprout  is  dead  ;  af¬ 
ter  which  it  is  again  thickened  on  the  floor,  and  turned  as 
before  direifted,  great  care  being  taken  that  it  neither  mould  ■ 
nor  become  acro-fpired,  that  is,  that  the  blade  don’t  grow 
out  at  the  end  oppofite  the  root,  or  the  malt  come  and  fprout 
at  both  ends.  The  preparation  is  finifhed  with  drying  it  on  a 
kiln,  by  fpreading  it  on  a  hair-cloth,  or  a  tin  bottom,  fail  of 
holes,  over  a  brifkturf  or  charcoal  fire,  ftirring  and  turning  it 
from  time  to  time.  For  further  matter,  fee  the  article  Malt. 
To  proceed  to  the  operation  of  brewing  itfelf :  they  boil  a 
quantity  of  water,  which  is  left  to  cool,  ’till  the  height  of 
the  fteam  be  over,  and  pouring  enough  of  it  upon  the  malt, 
in  a  mafhing  tub,'  to  wet  the  malt  as  ftiff  as  it  weil  can  be 
rowed  about  ;  after  {landing  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  another: 
poitcn  of  water  is  added,  and  the  rowing  repeated:  laftly, 
the  full  quantity  of  water  is  added,  according  to  the  intended 
ftrength  of  the  beer,  or  ale.  The  whole,  having  flood  two  or 
three  hours,  is  drawn  off  into  a  receiver,  and  frefh  Water  thrown 
on  for  a  fecond  wort ;  which  is  to  be  cooler,  and  to  ftand  lefs 
time  than  the  former.  The  two  worts  being  mixed,  and  the. 
hops  added,  the  whole  is  put  into  a  copper,  well  covered  and 
clofed,  there  to  boil  an  hour  or  two.  Which  done,  the  li¬ 
quor  is  let  into  a  receiver,  and  the  hops  ftrained  therefrom  : 
when  cold,  the  yeaft  is  added,  and,  after  fermenting,  otf 
working,  it  remains  to  be  tunned  up. 

For  final]  beer,  there  is  commonly  a  third  mafhing,  with  the 
water  near  coW,  and  left  to  ftand  near  an  hour,  to  be  hopped 
and  boiled  at  diferetion.  For  double  beer  or  ale,  the  two  li¬ 
quors,  refulting  fiom  the  two  firft  mafhings,  mull  be  ufed  as 
liquor  for  a  third  mafhing  of  frefh  malt.  For  fine  ale,  the  li¬ 
quor,  thus  brewed,  is  further  prepared  with  mobiles. 
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Thefe  operations,  we  find,  depend  on  the  duly  preparing, 
curing,  and  fitting  the  vegetable  fubje&s  for  the  purpofe  in¬ 
tended.  The  management  of  vegetable  productions  is  found¬ 
ed  on  the  art  of  chymiftry. 

On  regulating  the  growth,  and  curing  of  vegetables,  depends 
the  perfection  of  corn,  malt,  wines,  bread,  fugar,  tobacco, 
fpice,  drugs,  fimples,  dyeing  fluffs,  and  the  like,  And  new 
difeoveries,  either  in  vegetation  or  curatiop,  might  eafily  in- 
trpduce  new  trades;  as  has  been  the  cafe  in  fugar,  tobacco, 
wines,  fpirits,  & c. 

By  proper  experiments  in  vegetation  is  {hewn  the  method  of 
regulating,  or  conducting  this  natural  power  for  the  fervice  of 
arts,  by  directing  it  to  anfwer  particular  ends.  Thus,  by 
flopping  fhort  towards  the  beginning  of  vegetation  in  barley, 
we  procure  malt;  and  by  permitting  the  grapes  to  hang  ’till 
they  grow  not  only  ripe,  but  almoft  dry,  upon  the  vines,  rich 
fweet  wines  are  produced.  Thus  vegetation  may  be  flopped 
at  any  period,  or  continued  longer  than  ordinary,  according 
as  the  occaftons  of  different  arts  require. 

By  experiments  of  this  kind,  we  would  fhew  the  method  of 
colleCfing,  preparing,  and  fecuring  vegetable  commodities, 
fo  as  that  they  may  long  remain  found,  perfect,  and  fit  for 
fervice. 

The  firft  experiment  following,  therefore,  is  calculated  to 
fhew  the  method  of  flopping  the  natural  procefs  of  vegetation 
in  the  feed,  fo  as  to  prepare  grain,  pulfe,  nuts,  matte,  and 
roots,  for  the  making  of  beer. 

The  fecond  tends  to  fhew  the  method  of  curing  vegetable 
juices  by  decbCtion,  or  infpiffation,  for  the  fervice  of  brew¬ 
ing  and  diftilling.  And  the  third  and  laft  experiment  will 
fhew  the  method  of  curing  yeaft,  the  flowers  of  wine, 
and  wine-lees,  for  the  fervice  not  only  of  the  art  of  brewing, 
but  of  feveral  others,  as  we  fhall  fhew  in  their  proper  places, 
Thefe  experiments  follow  in  order : 

J.  The  method  of  flopping  the  natural  procefs  of  vegetation, 
with  a  view  to  malting;  or  the  preparation  of  grain,  feeds, 
pulfe,  nuts,  made,  and  roots,  for  the  making  of  beers,  vine¬ 
gar,  and  fpirits. 

Garden  beans,  being  fuffered  to  lie  in  the  ground  about  fix 
weeks  in  the  winter  feafon,  were  then  plucked  up  and  each 
bean  was  found  to  begin  to  befplit,  or  feparate  into  it's  two 
lobes,  whilft  the  radicle  was  fhot  out  fome  inches  downwards, 
and  had  begun  to  take  root  in  the  ground  ;  the  plume,  alfo, 
which  becomes  the  ftalk  of  the  bean,  was  rifen  to  the  height 
of  two  inches. 

In  this  ftate,  a  few  of  thefe  beans  were  dried  over  a  clear  fire, 
and  thus  were  found  to  be  turned  to  a  kind  of  bean-malt, 
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that  tafted  fweetilh,  but  mealy  between  the  teeth,  and  dif- 
folved  freely  in  warm  water,  fo  as  to  afford  a  wort,  fit  for 
fermenting,  with  yeaft,  into  a  kind  of  beer,  or  ale. 

This  experiment  inftruifts  us  in  the  ordinary  procefs  of  malt¬ 
ing;  which,  in  the  cafe  of  barley,  we  have  feen,  is  con¬ 
formable  hereto,  and  in  the  cafe  of  malting  Indian  corn,  as 
we  (ball  fie  prefently  in  the  procefs  itfelf  *. 

*  See  alfo  fome  experiments  to  this  purpefe  in  the  Pliilofophi- 
cal  Tranfa&ions. 

In  the  general  procefs  of  malting,  with  refpedl  to  the  barley, 
every  maltfter  pretends  to  have  his  fecret,  or  particular  way, 
of  rrtanagement.  But,  to  render  the  operation  perfect,  the 
following  cautions  mud  be  obferved.'  (x.)  That  the  barley 
be  newly  threfhed,  or  at  leaft  newly  winnowed.  (2.)  That 
it  be  not  mixed,  or  made  up  of  different  forts.  (3.)  That 
it  be  not  over-fteeped  in  the  ciftern,  or  fo  long  as  to  make  it 
foft.  (4.)  That  it  be  well  drained.  (5.)  That  it  be  care¬ 
fully  looked  after,  when  couched,  fo  as  to  (fop  the  firft  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  blade  to  (hooting.  (6.)  Another  caution  is  to 
turn  the  wet  couch  infide  outermoft,  if  the  barley  comes,  that 
is,  (hoots  more  in  the  middle  than  on  the  Tides.  (7.)  T  o 
keep  it  duly  turning  after  it  is  out  of  the  wet-couch.  (8.)  To 
give  it  the  proper  heating  in  the  dry  heap.  (9.)  To  dry  and 
crifp  it  thoroughly  upon  the  kiln,  but  without  a  fierce  fire  ;  fo 
as  to  be  feveral  days  in  drying  a  kiln  of  pale  malt.  And,  if 
thefe  dire&ions  be  carefully  obferved,  the  malt  will  always  be 
good. 

The  method  of  malting  Indian  corn,  or  Virginia  wheat,  is 
much  lefs  laborious  :  for,  if  this  corn  be  buried  two  or  three 
inches  deep  in  the  earth,  and  covered  with  the  loefe  mould 
dug  up  to  make  room  for  it,  in  10  or  12  days  time  the  corn 
will  fprout,  and  appear  like  a  green  field  ;  at  which  time  be¬ 
ing  taken  up,  and  walhed,  or  fanned,  from  it’s  dirt,  it  is  im¬ 
mediately  committed  to  the  kiln;  and  by  this  means,  it  be¬ 
comes  good  malt,  exadlly  as  beans  fo  treated  would  do. 

It  is  obfervable  of  this  corn,  that  both  it’s  root  and  blade  muft 
Ihoot  to  a  confiderable  length,  before  it  will  make  malt : 
and,  perhaps,  this  is  the  cafe  in  all  large- bodied  grain,  and 
fiuts  *. 

*  It  mav  be  worth  trying,  whether  the  fame  procefs  is  not, 
with  due  care,  applicable  to  the  malting  of  turnips,  pota* 
toes,  carrots,  parfnips,  &c. 

It  might  be  of  fervive  to  transfer  this  eafy  experiment  to  the 
making  of  malt  from  barley,  rice,  and  the  other  fmall  grains 
and  feeds;  but  the  attempt  may  be  attended  with  difficulties, 
becaufe  in  the  making  of  malt,  the  barley  muft  only  be 
fuffered  to  grow  in  it’s  root,  and  not  in  the  blade;  when  it 
would  be  difficult,  at  firft,  to  hit  the  exadl  time  for  taking 
it  out  of  the  ground  ;  and,  as  the  grain  is  fo  fmall,  it  might 
prove  troublefome  to  feparate  it  from  the  earth,  or  mould. 
However,  the  matter  may  deferve  to  be  tried  *. 

*  And  poflibly  fome  contrivance  might  be  found,  by  the 
means  of  large  hair-cloths,  or  otherwife,  to  inclofe  the  grain, 
fo  that  the  loofe  earth  fhould  not  mix  among  it ;  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  an  opportunity  be  afforded  of  commodioufly  ex¬ 
amining  how  far  the  barley  is  come  after  lying. 

It  is  a  confideration  of  a  higher  nature  to  determine  the  phy- 
fical  effedt  procured  by  malting ;  and  whether  the  end  may 
not  be  obtained  by  cheaper,  and  lefs  laborious  means.  The 
phyfical  difference  between  malted  and  unmalted  corn  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  produdion,  or  extrication,  of  a  fweet  faccha- 
rine  fubftance  in  the  malt,  which  is  wanting  under  that  form 
in  the  corn.  And  it  is  this  fweet  fubftance  alone  which  we  re¬ 
quire  in  malt,  for  the  making  of  beer,  ale,  vinegar,  and  inflam¬ 
mable  fpirits,  as  I  fhall  fhew  elfewhere.  But  even  unmalted 
corn,  duly  treated,  may  be  made  to  afford  beer,  ale,  vinegar, 
and  fpirits:  this,  therefore,  may  intimate  to  us  a  way  of 
making  fuch  liquors,  without  the  formal  extrication  of  any 
remarkably  faccharine  fubftance.  And,  according  to  fome 
trials  made,  unmalted  corn  affords  half  the  quantity  of  in¬ 
flammable  fpirit,  by  fermentation  and  diftillation,  as  the  fame 
corn  would  do,  when  malted.  And  fuppofe  that  unmalted 
corn  were  to  be  made  into  a  kind  of  dough,  or  pafte,  fer¬ 
mented  with  yeaft,  as  is  ufual  for  bread,  and  then  baked  ; 
would  not  this  be  a  cheaper  fubftitute  for  malting  *  ?  It  de- 
ferves,  at  leaft,  to  be  tried  how  much  beer,  ale,  vinegar, 
and  fpirit,  might  be  procured  .this  way,  compared  with  that 
other  of  malting. 

*  They  are  faid  to  brew  after  this  manner  in  fome  countries. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  only  a  fweet  faccharine  fubftance  be 
required  in  malt,  are  there  not  cheaper  and  eafier  ways  of 
procuring  it  than  by  malting?  Do  not  many  trees  afford  fuch 
a  faccharine  juice,  by  tapping  in  the  fpring  without  preju¬ 
dicing  the  trees  ?  Is  not  young  green  corn  itfelf  remarkably 
fweet ;  and  does  not  this  fweet  juice  enter  the  compofition 
of  the  ear,  and  there  remain  fixed,  or  almoft  loft  in  a  fac¬ 
charine  form,  ’till  recovered  by  malting?  Here  is  a  door 
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opened  for  expla’fi'ng  the  nature  of  fweetnefs,  and  dedutirif* 
the  particular  hiftory  of  lugar ;  which  is  a  work  that,  for  it’d 
ufefulnefs  in  trades,  and  ordinary  lite,  we  with  wre  extant  t 
and,  till  fome  confiderable  progre  s  is  made  in  a  work  of  this 
kind,  the  art  of  malting,  and  all  that  depends  upon  it,  will 
not  arrive  at  perfection. 

Thofe  who  are  difpofed  to  enter  upon  the  enquiry,  may  pleafe 
to  compare  the  art  of  ftarch  making  with  that  of  malting, 
and  particularly  try  whether  fome  confiderable  ufes  mwht  not 
be  made  of  the  refufe  liquors  produ.ed  in  both  arts.°  !  he 
high-coloured  liquor  drained  away  from  the  barley  in  the 
lleeping  ciftern  is  a  vegetable  tindlure,  that  might,  if  not  by 
itfelf,  yet  by  being  ufed,  inftead  of  water,  to'ground  malt, 
be  worth  fermenting  and  diftilling  for  fpirit;  and  the  ita  ch- 
makers  refufe  liquors  have  been  obferved  to  contain  a  quantity 
of  inflammable  fpirit. 

The  prefint  experiment  may.  in  this  refp-dl,  be  made  ge¬ 
neral,  it  (hewing  that  there  are  different  times  of  (lopping,  or 
preventing,  the  farther  growth  of  vegetables,  for  the  fervice 
of  arts.  And  this  dodlrine  may  be  extended  to  the  forming 
a  fet  of  general  rules,  for  gathering  the  different  parts  of 
plants,  at  different  feafons  of  the  year,  for  different  ufes. 
Thus  roots,  for  inftance,  to  be  had  pcrfedl,  (hould  be  ga¬ 
thered  and  dryed  in  the  fpring,  before  the  leaves  a;e  formed  j 
leaves  (hould  be  gathered,  when  they  are  fully  opened,  but 
before  the  flower  appears  ;  flowers,  when  they  are  not  fully 
opened  ;  and  fome,  as  red  rofes,  in  the  bud. 

Seeds  are  to  be  gathered,  when  full  ripe,  and  beginning  to 
dry,  before  they  fall  fpontaneoufly  ;  and  trees  are  generally 
beil  felled  and  fleaed  for  their  bark  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fpring.  But  all  this  is  to  be  underflood  of  the  common  ufes 
of  the  fubjeefts ;  for  there  are  many  particular  occafions  which 
require  them  immature.  Thus  buckthorn  beriies  (hould  be 
ripe  gathered  for  making  the  fyrup,  but  unripe  for  making  the 
painters  colour  called  fap  green. 

If.  The  method  of  curing  vegetable  juices,  by  decoclion,  of 
infpiffation. 

Make  an  infufion  of  malt,  in  the  common  manner  of  wort, 
for  beer  and  ale,  let  it  (land  to  clarify,  and  decant  the  char* 
and  boil  it  over  a  foft  fire,  to  the  confidence  of  treacle  :  in 
this  date  it  will  long  keep  found,  or  fit  for  the  making  of  beer, 
vinegar,  or  inflammable  fpirits. 

T  his  experiment  (hews  us  a  general  way  of  reducing  fermen¬ 
table  (ubjedts  to  a  fmall  compafs,  and  for  fecuring  them 
again  ft  external  injuries.  Thus  a  kind  of  treacle  from  male 
might  be  produced  in  cheap  years,  for  the  fervice  not  onlv  of 
the  brewer,  but  the  diftiller  a  d  vinegar  maker.  The  me¬ 
thod  is  likewife  applicable  to  any  other  fweet  or  faccharine 
juice,  as  that  of  grapes,  the  tappings  of  trees,  and  the  fer¬ 
mentable  juices  of  iummer  fruits,  and  certain  fweet  roots, 
as  even  parfnips,  &c. 

Tbefe  infpiffated  juices,  if  not  boiled  too  high,  or  Torched 
in  the  operation,  are  eafily  brought  back  to  a  true  degree  of 
thinnefs  with  water,  and  fermented  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  for  the  fame  purposes,  as  they  might  have  been  before 
they  were  boiled.  So  that  not  only  beer,  but  vinegar,  or 
fpirits,  as  (hall  be  (hewed  under  proper  heads,  mav  be  thus 
cqmmodioufly  procured,  even  in  hot  countries.  Whence  it 
(hould  feem  that  brewers  and  diftillers  m'ght  reap  no  incon- 
fiderable  benefit  by  a  prudent  ufe  of  this  expedient. 

The  wine-merchants  might  thus  order  the  juice  of  grapes, 
or  (Turn,  to  be  boiled  down  in  wine  countries,  and  fo  left 
fit  to  be  reduced,  by  water,  and  fermented  into  wine  in  others. 
And,  for  this  purpofe,  the  poorer  vintages  might  ferve  as  well 
as  the  rich,  excepting  only  that  the  rob,  when  reduced  by 
water,  would  not  afford  fo  much  wine  as  the  thicker  or  richer 
juices.  But  this  operation  muft  be  performed  with  confider- 
able  exadlnefs,  to  make  it  fucceed,  fo  as  to  produce  artificial 
wines,  perfedlly  like  the  natural. 

This  procefs  alfo  feems  applicable  to  hops,  which  may  be 
thus,  in  cheap  years,  made  into  a  kind  of  extradl,  without 
any  lofs  of  their  valuable  parts;  whereby  the  numerous  con¬ 
tingencies  attending  that  commodity  might,  in  good  mea- 
fure,  be  prevented.  But  there  would  here  be  danger  of 
fraud,  becaufe  the  extract  of  gentian,  centaury,  or  other 
bitter,  ftomachic  vegetables,  might  be  mixed  with  the  ex¬ 
tract  of  hops,  fo  as  not  to  be  eafily  difeovered  :  though  per¬ 
haps,  this  inconvenience  is  not  greater  than  that  generally 
fuffered  already,  for  many  are  well  allured,  by  experience* 
that  the  extract  of  gentian  is  a  wholefome  bitter,  which  will 
very  well  fupply  the  place  of  hops  in  brewing. 

It  is  alfo  a  procefs  fomewhat  of  this  kind  that  they  frequent¬ 
ly  pradlife  in  wine  countries,  viz.  either  by  (uflering  the 
grapes  to  grow  almoft  dry  upon  the  vine,  or  elfe  to  boil  down 
their  juice,  ’till  it  become  fufficiently  thick  to  afford  fuch  rich 
wines  as  Canary,  or  Frontignac;  vvhofe  ftrength  may  be 
readily  imitated  by  adding  a  lefs  proportion  of  water  to  the 
rob,  or  boiled  down  juice  of  grapes,  in  the  manner  above 
explained. 

III.  A  method  of  curing  yeaft. 

Take  a  quantity  of  common  ale-yeaft,  ar.d  put  it  into  a  clofc 
canvas  bag,  gently  fqueezing  out  the  moifture  in  a  ferevv- 
prefs,  ’till  the  remaining  matter  be  left  as  hard  as  clay.  In 
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this  ftate  let  it  be  clofe  packed  up  in  a  tight  cafk,  and  well 
fecured  from  the  air  ;  it  will  keep  found  and  frefh  for  feveral 
months,  as  has  been  often  experienced. 

This  is  an  experiment  of  coniiderable  ufe  to  diftillers,  as  well 
as  brewers  and  bakers,  who  in  England,  though  they  employ 
very  large  quantities  of  yeaft,  feem  to  have  no  method  of  pre- 
ferving  it,  or  raifing  nurferies  thereof,  whereby  they  frequent¬ 
ly  fuftain  confiderable  lofs :  whereas  the  brewers  in  Flanders 
make  a  great  profit  by  fupplying  the  malt  diftillers  of  Holland 
with  yeaft,  which  is  rendered  lading,  and  fit  for  carriage,  af¬ 
ter  the  manner  of  our  prefent  experiment. 

The  fame  method  is  practicable  to  much  greater  advantage  in 
the  yeaft  of  wine  and  wine-lees,  which  we  (hall  fhew  in  it’s 
proper  place. 

We  learn  from  what  has  been  faid,  that  we  have  power 
to  flop  the  courfe  of  nature  in  vegetation,  fo  as  to  make 
this  principle  anfwer  our  own  particular  ends  and  defigns  ; 
whence  branches  of  trade  may  receive  confiderable  improve¬ 


ments  : 

2.  That  yeaft  of  malting  is  farther  improveable  by  a  ge¬ 

neral  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  vegetation,  vegetable 
juices,  the  art  of  fermentation,  and  of  fugars,  and  other  iac- 
charine  fubftances:  , 

3.  That  the  labour  and  expence,  attending  the  bufinefs  o 
malting,  may,  in  fome  meafure,  be  faved  by  procuring  anc 
feparating  the  fweet  juices  of  vegetables,  as  nature  affords 
them  ;  or  by  boiling  them  down  to  a  treacly  or  faccharine 
fubftance  :  . 

4.  That  there  are  different  feafons  of  the  year,  peculiarly  fitted 
to  the  collecting  or  procuring  of  thefe  juices,  and  all  other 
vegetable  matters,  according  as  they  are  required  ripe  or  im¬ 
mature  : 

5.  That  all  fweet  vegetable  juices  maybe  preferved  found  and 
ferviceable  by  infpiflation  over  a  foft  fire,  fo  as  to  throw  off' 
their  fuperfluous  aqueous  parts,  and  leave  the  fweet  or  fac¬ 
charine  fubftance  behind,  in  a  ftate  fit  for  fermentation,  upon 
the  addition  of  frefh  water  : 

6.  That  feveral  bitter  vegetable  juices,  capable  of  anfwering 
the  end  of  hops  in  brewing,  may  be  infpiffated  by  the  fire, 
and  preferved  for  that  purpofe  : 

7.  That  the  extremely  corruptible  fubftance,  yeaft,  may  be 
preferved  found,  barely  by  freeing  it  from  it’s  fuperfluous 
moifture,  and  fecuring  it  from  the  external  air  and  too  great 
heat.  See  the  articles  Malt,  Distillation,  Wine, 
Sugar,  apd  Yeast:  all  which  will  adminifter  important 
matter  for  the  improvement  and  advantage  of  a  great  number 
of  trades. 

The  brewery  is  a  very  extenfive  trade,  and  hardly  ever  more 
flouriftiing  in  England  than  at  prefent,  the  practice  of  wine¬ 
drinking  being  now  very  much  turned  into  that  of  common 
beer,  or  porter,  as  it  is  often  called ;  but,  whether  through 
choice  or  neceffity,  I  leave  to  th1^  judgment  of  the  public. 

It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  viz.  for  fmall  beer,  or,  as  ufual- 
ly  termed,  table-beer,  in  brewing  only  which  many  carry  on 
large  brewhoufes. 

For  pale  ale,  commonly  called  two  penny,  amber,  or  home¬ 
brewed,  the  fmaller  brewers  of  which  are  generally  victual¬ 
lers,  who  brew  only  for  their  own  draught. 

F  °r  brown,  or  butt-beer,  and  common  ale,  or,  as  the  excife 
office  diftinguiftres  them,  common  brewers,  which  is  by  f^r 
the  larger  branch. 

Brewing,  we  have  feen,  is  an  art  of  no  little  ingenuity,  and 
capable  of  great  improvement.  It  not  only  requires  good 
experience  in  the  manner  of  working,  in  the  large  way  in 
and  about  London,  but  a  thorough  knowledge  in  the  goods, 
malt  and  hops,  and  conftant  attendance,  by  thofe  who  have 
the  direction,  from  the  math-tun  to  the  ftore-cellar,  and  even 
then  too  it  mult  be  looked  after ;  but  ot  labour  but  little,  they 
having  ferving  men  to  do  the  drudgery. 

A  youth  for  the  larger  concerns  in  the  brewery  (and  thofe  in 
a  fmall  way  take  none)  ought  to  write  a  good  hand,  under- 
ftand  accounts  and  gauging;  whofe  friends  rnuft  give  with 
him  apprentice  from  100  to  200  or  300  guineas. 

When  he  is  out  of  his  time,  if  he  has  behaved  well,  he  may 
become  a  workman-brewer,  home-clerk,  or  abroad  clerk, 
the  leaf!  of  which  have  feldom  lefs  than  50  1.  a  year ;  and 
tome  of  them  2CO  1.  &c.  Sometimes  they  are  taken  in 
partners,  in  proportion  to  what  cafh  they  can  advance, 
which  is  the  mod  common  way  of  their  coming  firft  into 
tiade,  for,  to  ereCt  a  common  brewhoufe,  and  lay  in  ftock 

anfwerable,  will  fink  many  thoufands  before  they  fee  any  re¬ 
turns.  1  J 


.  neJ  were  incorporated  into  a  company  in  the  year  1438, 
1,1  t/iu^n  Het,r>’  VI,  and  confirmed  by  king  Ed- 

,V/,jr  r  1  a  tile  privilege  of  making  by-laws. 

ie  uo  ance  of  the  ftatutes  in  England  relating  to  brewers  is 
as  follows,  viz. 


23  Hen  VIII.  c.  4.  Brewers  putting  their  drink  in  a  veffel 
not  marked  by  a  cooper,  to  forfeit  3  s.  4  d.  a  barrel ;  and  not 
(climg  ,t  at  reasonable  rates,  appointed  by  juftices,  for  every 
v  1  *  kilderkin  3  s.  4  d.  firkin  2  s.  and  10  s 


barrel  6  s 
veflel. 


for  a  larger 


i_  Car.  II.  c.  23.  The  duty,  by  this  act,  for  every  barrel 


oF  beer  above  6  s.  value,  is  1  s.  3  d.  and  under  3d.  By  1  W. 
&  M.  9  d.  for  every  barrel  of  beer,  &c.  above  the  value  of 
6  s.  8d.  was  added/  Thefe  duties  were  granted  to  king  Wil¬ 
liam  and  queen  Mary  for  their  lives;  and  the  additional  duty 
of  the  9  d.  per  barrel  for  99  years,  &c.  Brewers  to  make  an 
entry  at  the  excife-office  once  a  week  of  liquors  brewed,  un¬ 
der  the  penalty  of  10).  Brewers  to  be  allowed  three  barrels 
in  23  for  leakage. 

Brewers  altering  coolers,  vats,  Sic.  without  notice,  incur 
50!.  forfeiture,  increafed  to  200  1.  by  8  and  9  William.  Ob- 
ltruCting  fearch  20  1.  Keeping  a  private  ftorehoufe.  Sic. 
50  1.  penalty  ;  and  oppofing  a  gauger  50  1.  by  ftatute  8  and  9 
William. 

Keeping  a  private  pipe  under  ground,  by  7  and  8  Will.  III. 
c.  30.  to  forfeit  TOO  1.  Refufing  an  officer  entrance  into  the 
brewhoufe  20  1.  Not  permitting  him  to  tafte  the  drink  on 
the  dray,  5  1.  Not  telling  the  gauger  how  much  ale  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  brewed,  20  s.  per  barrel  ;  increafing  it  afterwards, 
5  1.  per  barrel.  Mixing  fmall  with  ftrong  the  fame  penalty. 
Carrying  wort  out  of  the  brewhoufe  before  the  whole  is  brew¬ 
ed,  40  3. 

ObftruCling  fearch  for  private  pipes,  penalty  100 1.  Bribing 
a  gauger,  10  1. 

BRICK,  an  oblong  fquare  of  fat  and  reddilh  earth,  firft:  dried 
by  the  air,  and  afterwards  burnt  in  a  kiln  or  a  clamp  ;  being 
firft  well  kneaded  and  worked,  with  the  feet  or  hands.  They 
are  formed  in  wooden  moulds  of  feveral  fizes,  according  as 
the  bricks  are  to  be  made  larger  or  fmaller,  confidering  the 
works  they  are  intended  for. 

Remarks. 

Bricks  among  us  in  England  have  feveral  names,  according 
to  their  forms,  dimenfions,  ufes,  method  of  making,  place, 
&c.  The  chief  of  them  are,  compafs  bricks,  which  are  of  a 
circular  form,  and  ufed  to  fteen  walls.  Concave  of  hollow- 
bricks,  on  one  fide  flat,  like  a  common  brick,  and  hollowed 
on  the  other,  ufed  for  conveying  water  under-ground.  Cog¬ 
ging  bricks,  ufed  for  making  the  indented  work,  under  the 
copings  of  walls,  built  with  great  bricks.  Coping  bricks, 
formed  on  purpofe  for  coping  of  walls.  Dutch,  or  Flemlih 
bricks,  ufed  to  pave  yards  and  ftables,  and  for  foap*boilers 
vats  and  cifterns.  Clinkers,  are  bricks  that  are  glazed  by  the  ’ 
heat  of  the  fire  in  burning.  Feather-edged  bricks*  are  like 
the  common  ftatute  bricks,  only  thinner  on  one  edge  than 
the  other,  and  ufed  to  pen  up  the  brick  pannels  in  timber 
building.  Samel,  or  fandal  bricks,  are  fuch  as  lie  outmofl: 
in  a  kiln  or  clamp,  and  confequently  are  foft  and  ufelefs,  as 
not  being  thoroughly  burnt.  Great  bricks,  are  thofe  which 
are  twelve  inches  long,  fix  broad,  and  three  thick ;  the 
weight  of  one  being  about  15  pounds,  fo  that  100  weigh 
1500,  and  1000  of  them  15,000  pounds;  their  ufe  is  to 
build  fence  walls,  together  with  pilafters,  or  buttrefs  bricks, 
which  are  of  the  fame  dimenfions  with  the  great  bricks,  on¬ 
ly  they  have  a  notch  at  one  end,  half  the  breadth  of  the 
brick  ;  their  ufe  is  to  bind  the  work  at  the  pilafters  of  fence 
walls,  which  are  built  with  great  bricks.  Paving  bricks,  or 
tiles,  are  of  feveral  fizes,  in  feveral  countries  and  places. 
Statute  bricks,  or  fmall  common  bricks,  when  burnt,  oughc 
to  be  nine  inches  long,  four  and  a  quarter  broad,  and  two 
and  a  half  thick.  (By  flat.  3  Geo.  II,  cap.  22.  within  15 
miles  of  London,  thefe  bricks  ought  to  be  8  |  inches  long, 
44  broad,  and  2  ~  thick)  ico  of  thefe  do  commonly  weigh 
550  pounds,  and  1000,  5500;  about  407  in  number  make 
a  ton  weight.  Thefe  are  commonly  ufed  in  paving  cellars 
hearths,  finks,  &c.  Thirty  or  thirty-two,  if  true  meafure, 
will  pave  a  yard  fquare,  and  330,'laid  flat,  will  pave  a  fquare 
of  100  feet ;  but,  if  laid  edgeways,  there  muft  be  near  double 
the  number. 

Stock  bricks  are  to  be  of  the  fame  dimenfions,  only  |  of  an 
inch  thicker. 

Bricks  are  commonly  red,  though  there  are  alfo  fome  of  a 
xvhitifh  colour ;  Walpit,  in  Suffolk,  is  famous  for  this  fort. 

The  earth  whereof  bricks  are  made  muft:  not  be  Tandy, 
which  would  render  them  both  heavy  and  brittle;  nor  ought 
it  to  be  too  fat,  which  would  make  them  crack  in  drying. 
They  fhould  be  made  either  in  the  fpring  or  autumn;  and, 
when  made,  muft  be  fheltered  fiom  the  fun,  if  it  be  too  hot, 
and  yet  be  expofed  to  the  air  to  dry.  If  they  be  made  in 
frofty  weather,  they  muft  be  covered  with  fand  ;  if  in  hot 
weather,  with  wet  ftraw.  When  they  are  well  dried,  they 
muft  be  burnt. 

The  burning  of  bricks  is  performed  either  in  a  kiln  or  in  a 
clamp.  In  the  former,  the  brick's  being  fet  in,  and  the  kiln 
covered  with  pieces  of  bricks,  they  put  in  wood  to  dry  them 
with  a  gentle  fire  ;  and  this  is  continued  ’till  they  are  pretty 
dry,  which  is  known  by  the  fmoke  turning  from  a  whitifh 
dark  to  a  thin  black  fmoke.  They  then  ceafe  to  put  in  wood, 
and  proceed  to  burn  with  brufh,  furze,  ftraw,  heath,  brake 
or  fern  faggots  ;  having  firft  dammed  up  the  mouth  of  the 
kiln  with  a  fhimlog,  that  is  to  fay,  with  pieces  of  bricks 
piled  upon  one  another,  and  ciofed  with  wet  brick  earth,  in- 
ftead  of  moitar.  I  hen  they  continue  to  put  in  more  fag¬ 
gots 
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gots,  ’till  the  kiln  and  it’s  arches  look  white,  and  the  fire  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  top  of  the  kiln;  upon  which  they  flacken  the  fire 
for  an  hour,  and  let  all  cool  by  degrees.  This  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  do,  alternately  heating  and  flacking,  ’till  the  ware 
be  thoroughly  burnt,  which  is  ufually  effected  in  48  hours. 
About  London  they  chiefly  burn  in  clamps,  built  with  the 
bricks  themfelves,  afcer  the  manner  of  arches  in  kilns,  with 
a  vacancy  between  each  biick’s  breadth,  for  the  fire  to  play 
through;  but  with  this  difference,  that,  inftead  of  arching, 
they  trufs  or  fpan  it  over,  by  making  the  bricks  projeCt  one 
over  another  on  both  Tides  the  place,  for  the  wood  and  coals 
to  lie  in,  ’till  they  meet  and  are  bounded  with  the  bricks  at 
the  top,  which  clofe  up  all.  The  place  for  the  fuel  is  car¬ 
ried  up  ftraight  on  both  Tides,  ’till  about  three  feet  high  ;  then 
they  fill  it  almoft  with  wood,  and  over  that  lay  a  covering  of 
Tea-coal,  and  then  overfpan  the  arch  ;  but  they  ftrew  Tea- 
coal  alfo  over  the  clamp,  between  all  the  rows  of  bricks ; 
laftly,  they  kindle  the  wood,  which  gives  fire  to  the  coal, 
and,  when  all  is  burnt  out,  they  conclude  that  the  bricks  are 
fufficiently  burnt. 

For  the  making  of  fuch  bricks  as  will  ftand  the  fierceft  fires, 
our  Stourbridge  clay,  or  Windfor  loam,  are  efteemed  the  heft, 
though  I  have  feen  thefe  melted  down  like  glafs.  There  are 
Tome  artificial  compofts,  which  will  Hand  fire  much  better, 
perhaps,  than  any  natural  earths. 

By  flat.  12  Geo.  I.  cap.  35.  Earth  or  clay,  defigned  for  mak¬ 
ing  bricks  for  Tale,  fhall  be  dug  and  turned  at  leaft  once  be¬ 
tween  the  iff  of  November  and  the  iff  of  February,  and  not 
be  made  into  bricks  ’till  after  the  iff  of  March;  and  no 
bricks  be  made  for  fale,  but  between  the  ift  of  March  and 
the  29th  of  September :  and  no  Spanifh  to  be  mixed  with  the 
earth,  or  bree2e,  in  the  burning  of  bricks.  And  all  bricks 
are  to  be  burnt  either  in  kilns,  or  diftinCt  clamps,  each  fort 
by  itfelf. 

By  flat.  3  Geo.  II.  cap.  22.  There  may  be  mixed  with  brick- 
earth  any  quantity  of  Tea-coal  afhes,  fifted  or  fcreened  through 
a  fieve  or  fcreen  half  an  inch  wide,  and  not  exceeding  twenty 
loads  to  the  making  one  hundred  thoufand  bricks,  each  load 
not  exceeding  thirty-fix  bufhels.  And  breeze  may  be  mixed 
with  coal  in  the  burning  of  bricks  in  clamps  for  fale,  &c. 
Stock  bricks  and  place  bricks  may  be  burnt  in  one  and  the 
fame  clamp,  To  as  that  the  flock  bricks  be  fet  in  one  diftinCt 
parcel,  and  not  mixed  nor  furrounded  with  place  bricks. 

For  the  more  effectual  fecuring  the  obfervation  of  thefe  laws, 
it  was  enacted  by  12  Geo.  I.  cap.  35.  for  the  better  difcover- 
ing  of  offenders,  that  the  matter  and  wardens  of  the  com¬ 
pany  of  tilers  and  brick-layer9  fhould  have  power  to  fearch 
brick-kilns,  &c.  but  they  having  permitted,  and  even  en¬ 
couraged,  divers  perfons  to  make  bricks,  contrary  to  the  di¬ 
rections  irt  the  faid  a&;  by  2  Geo.  II.  cap.  15.  they  are  di- 
vefted  of  that  power ;  and  any  two,  three,  or  more  perfons, 
appointed  by  the  juftices  of  the  peace,  are  impowered,  within 
fifteen  miles  of  London,  to  go  in  the  day-time,  in  any 
grounds,  fheds,  or  places,  where  any  clay  or  earth  fhall  be 
digged,  or  digging,  for  bricks  or  pantiles ;  or  any  bricks  or 
pantiles  fhall  be  making,  or  made  for  fale,  and  there  to 
view,  fearch,  and  infpeCt  the  Tame,  &c.  Offenders  to  forfeit 
twenty  fhillings  for  every  thoufand  of  fuch  tiles  or  bricks ; 
one  moiety  to  the  ufe  of  the  profecutor,  the  other  to  the  poor 
of  the  parifh  where  the  offence  fhall  be  committed. 

BRICKLAYER,  one  who  lays  bricks,  in  the  building  of 
edifices  of  any  kind.  Tilers  and  bricklayers  were  incor¬ 
porated  10  Eliz.  under  the  name  of  matter  and  wardens  of 
the  fociety  of  freemen  of  the  myftery  and  art  of  tilers  and 
bricklayers. 

The  univerfal  call  for  this  trade  is  To  well  known  to  every 
one,  that  little  need  be  faid  of  it. 

This,  however,  is  to  be  obferved,  that  it  is  moftly  an  out¬ 
door  buiinefs,  much  expofed  to  the  weather,  by  which  they 
are  often  hindered  from  working. 

As  to  the  work  itfelf,  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  be  learned,  nor 
laborious  (for  they  have  labourers  to  do  their  heavy  work)  but 
handy  and  ingenious  in  contriving.  With  refpeci  to  the  ma¬ 
tters,  moft  of  them  live  handfomely  :  and  fome,  who  employ 
many  hands,  and  undertake  large  work,  commonly  called 
matter-builders,  obtain  good  eftates;  but  then  they  are  fuch, 
who  not  only  have  money  at  command,  but  take  great  pains 
to  qualify  themfelves  for  projecting,  drawing  plans,  furveying 
and  eftimating  buildings. 

BRICKMAKER,  is  he  who  undertakes  the  making  of  bricks. 
See  Bricks.  This  is  moftly  performed  at  fome  fmall  di- 
ftance  from  cities  and  towns ;  and,  though  fome,  through 
ignorance,  look  on  it  as  a  very  mean  employ,  becaufe  la¬ 
borious,  yet  the  matters  about  London,  and  other  capital 
cities,  are  generally  men  of  worth. 

BRISTLE,  the  ftrong  hair  ftanding  on  the  back  of  a  hog,  or  a 
wild  boar. 

Hog-briftles  are  put  to  Teveral  ufes,  particularly  in  making 
feveral  forts  of  brulhes :  they  are  commonly  fent  in  barrels 
or  hogftieads,  in  parcels  of  feveral  fizes,  which  are  fold  by 
the  weight. 

Wild  boars  briftles  are  much  ftronger  than  hogs,  and  are 
much  more  valued,  but  then  they  are  alfo  much  dearer. 
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Shoemakers,  barnefs-makers,  Tadlers,  and  others,  ufe  them,’ 
putting  one  of  them  as  a  needle  or  awl  at  the  end  of  thdtr 
thread,  to  Tew  their  wo'rk. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  this  commodity  imported  from  Mu f- 
covy  and  Livonia,  by  the  way  of  Hamburgh  and  Holland; 
whence  it  is  fent  away  in  fmall  parcels  tied  in  the  middle,  and 
put  in  little  deal  boxes  about  a  foot  long,  and  two  or  three 
inches  broad  :  it  is  commonly  fold  by  the  weight. 

Brittle,  both  of  hogs  and  wild  boars,  is  part  of  the  iron¬ 
monger’s  trade  in  France,  who  buy  it  by  wholefale,  and  fell 
it  by  retail,  to  fuch  workmen  as  make  it  into  brufhes,  ckc.' 
or  have  occafiori  for  it  in  their  bWn  Way  of  bufinefs. 
BRITAIN,  or  GREAT-BRITAIN,  of  the  BRITISH  EM¬ 
PIRE,  is  conftituted  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  England,' 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  feveral  plantations  of  America 
thereunto  belonging. 

The  ifland  of  Great-Britain  lies  in  longitude  (Teneriff  be¬ 
ing  the  meridian)  between  9  |  and  17  ±,  and  between  50  and 
59  degrees  of  north  latitude. 

Thefouthern  divifion  of  this  Ifland,  viz.  that  part  of  it  called 
England,  is  bounded  by  Scotland  on  the  north;  the  Ger¬ 
man  Tea,  which  feparates  it  from  Germany  and  the  Nether¬ 
lands  on  the  eaft*  by  the  Englilh  channel,  which  divides  it 
from  France  on  the  Touth  ;  and  by  St  George’s  channel.  Which 
feparates  it  from  Ireland  on  the  weft.  It  is  360  miles  from 
north  to  foutb,  and  300  in  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft,  in  the 
wideft  part. 

The  northern  divifion,  called  Scotland,  is  bounded  on  the 
fouth  by  the  Irilh  fea  and  England;  on  the  eaft  by  the  Gfer- 
man  ocean  ;  on  the  north  by  the  Deucaledonian  fea ;  ahd  on 
the  weft  by  the  Atlantic  ocean.  It  is  about  215  Scots’ miles 
in  length,  and  in  breadth  in  the  wideft  part  about  140. 
Ireland,  fttuate  between  longitude  5.  40.  and  10.  37.  weft 
from  London,  and  between  51.  16.  and  55.  20.  of  north  la¬ 
titude,  is  an  ifland  feparated  from  England  and  Scotland  by 
St  George’s  channel  on  the  eaft  ;  has  the  Scots  weftern  iflands 
on  the  north  and  north  eaft;  the  mouth  of  St  George’s  chan¬ 
nel  on  the  fouth  ;  and  the  Atlantic  ocean  orx  the  weft.  It  is 
reckoned  about  half  as  large  as  England. 

The  American  Britilh  colonies  on  the  continent,  are  New¬ 
foundland,  New  England,  New  Scotland,  New  York,  New 
Jerfey,  Penfylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Hudfon’s-Bay.  The  ifland  colonies  are,  Barbadoes,  St  Lu¬ 
cia,  St  Vincent,  Dominico,  Antigua,  Montferrat,  Nevis, 
St  Chriftopher’s,  Barbuda,  Anguilla,  Jamaica,  Bahama,  and 
Bermudas.  Wehave  fettlements  alfo  in  Africa.  See  Guinea. 
For  a  particular  and  minute  account  of  the  productions,  ma¬ 
nufactures,  and  trade  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  we 
refer  to  the  feveral  counties  and  (hires  thereunto  belonging ; 
and,  with  regard  to  a  diftinCt  account  of  the  trade  of  the  co¬ 
lonies  belonging  to  Great-Britain,  we  refer  to  the  article  of 
British  America. 

Our  intention,  under  this  general  head  of  Britain,  is  to  an- 
fwer  thefe  purpofes.  1.  To  take  a  general  view  of  our  in¬ 
land  circulating  commerce  within  ourfelves,  as  nearly  as  we 
can,  independent  of  foreign  trade  ;  and  alfo  to  (hew  how  the 
three  kingdoms  have  a  connection  and  dependency  on  each 
other,  and  on  our  phhtatiotis  in  America. 

2.  To  point  out  the  natural  advantages  of  Great-Britain  for 
univerfal  commerce  ;  and  to  confider  in  what  ftate  our  trade 
at  prefent  is,  with  regard  to  the  principal  nations  of  Europe. 
The  chief  land  productions,  commodities,  and  manufactures 
of  England,  are  the  following  : 
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Manufactures  of 
wool,  hair,  and( 
cotton,  fuch  as 


Corn  Cheefe  Lead 

Timber  Hides  Iron  &c. 

Cattle  Beer  and  Rock  fait  Slate 

Flax  Malt  Allum  Oker 

Wool  Spirits  Copperas  Fuller’s  earth 

Salt  Cyder  Lapis  calaminaris  Pipeapd 

Tallow  Tin  Stones  of  divers  Potter’s  clay. 

Butter  Copper  forts,  for  build- 

r Cloth  of  feveral  forts. 

Serges,  perpets,  fays,  Ihalloons. 

Stuffs  of  various  kinds. 

Bays,  flannels,  dimities,  fuflians. 
Camblets,  mohairs,  grograms.  See. 
Blankets,  rugs,  carpets. 

(  Lace 
Velvets 
Brocades 
Sattins 
Taffetifs 
Damafks 
Luftrings 
Mantua’s 
^Sarfenets 

Gfinnens  of  various  forts 
Lace 
Thread 
Cordage 
JWper 

Manufactures  of  timber,  \  Ships  and  veffels  of  all  forts 


Manufactures  of  filk,  fuch  as  ( 


Manufactures  of  flax  and 
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(  Calks  of  all  kinds 
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i  Mortars 
r  Bullets 
\  Small  fhot 
<  Cannon  ball 
I  Bombs,  fhells 
Hand  granadoes 
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(  Bells  of  all  fizes, 

Pipes  and  - 
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\  of  mixed  metals 
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1  Coppers 

culinary  1 
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(  Caldrons 

and  other  I 

j  Furnaces 

domeftic  I 

i 

I  Statues  of  brafs  or  lead 

ufes  ' 

iron 

brafs 

copper 

pewter 

lead 

filver 


Engines 
Weapons 
Armour  of 
all  forts 
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Manufactures  of  fkins 
and  hair  of  beads,  y 
fuch  as 


"y 

r  Iron  f 

of  ■ 

Brafs  Wire] 

of  j 

J  l  Steel  / 

'  for  lace  and 
embroidery 


furrs 


-Baluftres,  or  pallifadoes 

'gold 
filver 
copper 
iron 
brafs 
fleel 

^Parchment 
Vellum 

Leather,  of  which  are  made 
for  cloathing 
Hats  and  caps 
Shoes  and  boots 

1  Saddles,  harnefs,  and  furniture  for 
horfes 

Gloves  and  garments,  coaches  and 
chairs 

Houlhold  fluffs 
^Covers  of  books,  Sic. 

The  land  produce  and  manufactures  of  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
are  in  moft  refpedfs  the  fame  as  thofe  of  England,  except  that 
fir-  timber,  a  manufacture  of  fluff  called  plaiding,  and  offlriped 
muflins,  is  peculiar  to  the  former. 

The  productions  of  the  Britifh  colonies  are  as  follow  : 


/Corn 

Cattle  (horfes 
in  particular) 
Beef,  pork 
Rice 
Tobacco 

On  the  con-  Furrs,  or  fkins 
tinent  of/  of  wild  beafts, 
America  \  ^ich  as 
[  Bear 
Beaver 
Otter 
Fox 
Deer 


Mufquafh,  with  divers 
others 

Saffafras  j)  and  various 
Snake-root  $  otherdrugs. 
Train-oil 
Whale-fins 
Pitch 
Tar 

Turpentine 
Pipe  and  barrel  flaves 
Mails  for  fhips 
Cedar  wood 
Fir  timber 
Deals,  Sic. 

Racoon 

/Sugar,  and  from  that  rum  and  molaffes 
I  Indigo 
\  Ginger 

In  the  iiland  colonies  / Cocoa* 

Pimento 
Citron  water 

VTortoife-fhell,  drugs  and  preferves. 
fuccinCt  account  of  the  productions  of  the 
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feveral  parts  of  the  Britifh  empire,  we  come  now  to  fpeak  of 
it’s  trade.  And,  firfl,  we  fhall,  with  all  brevity,  confxder  the 
home  trade  of  England. 

It  is  an  obfervation  grounded  on  experience,  that  every  county 
in  England  is  more  or  lefs  employed  in  carrying  goods  of  fome 
fort  or  other  for  the  fupply  of  the  city  of  I/ondon,  as  well 
the  produce  of  the  farmer,  as  of  the  manufacturer.  This 
occasions  a  prodigious  number  of  carriages,  as  waggons, 
carts,  and  pack-horfes,  from  the  inland  counties  ;  and  like- 
wife  of  boats  and  bargemen,  where  they  have  the  conveni¬ 
ence  of  navigible  flreams  ;  and  caufes  very  confiderable 
employment  for  our  fhipping  and  feamen  for  the  navigation  of 
the  coafling  trade. 

The  feveral  forts  of  productions  fent  from  all  the  inland  coun¬ 
ties,  which  come  under  the  name  of  provifions,  make  a  pro¬ 
digious  article  of  commerce,  and  are  the  foie  fupport  of  the 
places  from  whence  they  are  fent ;  for,  unlefs  there  was  a 
confumption  of  the  overplus  of  their  commodities  this  way, 
they  muft  perifn  on  their  hands,  and  the  value  of  their  lands 
confequently  be  diminifbed :  but,  by  having  vent  for  them 
in  the  metropolis,  and  receiving  money  or  merchandizes 
return,  the  rent  of  the  lands  is  kept  up,  the  remoteft 
thereby  enriched,  and  their  poor  conllantly  employed. 

J (he  various  particulars  of  the  produce  of  the  counties  of 
England,  which  are  fent  to  London,  are  the  following : 
xHalcand  meal  in  very  great  quantities,  from  Berldhire,'  Ox- 
fordfinre,  Buckinghamshire,  Hertfordshire,  Cambridcreftnre 
and  hurry.  Part  of  this,  efpecially  the  meal,  is  brought  bv- 
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of  Buckingamflnre ;  nor  do  there  come  lefs  than  4000  wag¬ 
gon  loads  a  week  of  this  commodity  to  London  from  thefe 
part1--,  befides  what  is  carried  by  the  river  Lea  from  Hertford 
and  Ware,  and  from  that  part  of  Buckinghamfhire  which  lies 
near  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 

Suffolk  and  Cambridgefhire  fend  up  great  quantities  of  failed 
butter and  of  late  they  have  no  inconfiderable  quantity* 
though  not  fo  good  in  quality,  from  Yorkfhire. 

From  Chelhire,  Warwickshire,  and  Gloucefferfhire,  come 
vaft  fupplies  of  cheefe  ;  and  fome  from  Suffolk,  though  of  3 
meaner  fort. 

The  Chelhire  and  Suffolk  cheefe  comes  by  fea  j  the  other 
chiefly  in  waggons. 

The  north-wed  part  of  Wiltfhire  furnifhes  a  nice  kind  of  thin 
cheefe  in  the  fpring,  called  cream,  or  new  cheefe. 

From  Hampfhire  come  the  beft  bacon  and  honey,  and  a  con¬ 
fiderable  quantity  of  the  former  alfo  from  Shropfhire  and 
Gloucefierfhire,  as  well  as  a  kind  of  well  prepared  hams  from 
Yorkfhire. 

From  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  we  have  turkies  and  geefe  in  fuch 
quantities,  that  no  eftimatecan  be  made  of  their  number. 
And  all  forts  of  wild  fowl,  fuch  as  ducks,  teal,  widgeon,  & c. 
the  city  is  fupplied  with  from  Lincolnfhire  and  the  file  of  Ely. 
Leicefterfhire  and  Northamptonfhire  afford  the  belt  and  larg- 
eft  coach-horfes  and  draught  horfes  5  and  Staffordfhire,  York¬ 
fhire,  and  Durham,  the  bed  for  the  laddie. 

Suffolk,  Lincolnlhire,  Somerfetlhire,  Lanrafoire,  Yorkfhire, 
Kent,  and  Suffex,  furnilh  the  larged  and  fatted  oxen. 

1  he  Severn  from  Glouceder,  the  L  rent  from  Nottingham, 
the  Eden  from  Carlille,  and  the  Tyne  from  Newcadle,  lupply 
frelh  and  pickled  falmon :  the  fird  brought  by  land  carriage., 
the  other  by  fea. 

Effex  fends  the  fined  veal,  and  Iiuntingdonlhire  the  befl 

pigeons. 

1  hus  almod  every  part  of  England  is  employed  in  furnifhing 
London  with  provifions  of  one  fort  or  other,  and  thefe  in 
fu; prizing  quantities:  befides  which,  the  water  carriage  of 
».ne  1  hames  (whereby  fo  much  of  all  kinds,  efpecially  malt 
and  meal,  is  conveyed  thither)  brings  immenfe  dotes  of  tim¬ 
ber  and  fire-wood  from  Berks,  Oxfordfhire,  Bucks,  and 
Surry,  in  barges  of  80,  go,  and  roo  tons. 

We  fhall  next  confider  the  coal  trade;  that  is,  the  carrying 
coals  from  Ntwcadie,  Sunderland,  &c.  to  London,  which  is 
in  itfelf  a  prodigious  article,  and  employs  abund .  nee  of  men 
and  fhipping:  infomuch  that,  in  a  tune  of  urgent  occafion, 
this  branch  alone  has  been  able  to  fupply  the  government  with 
a  body  of  feamen,  able  to  man  a  confiderable  fleet  at  a  very 
ihort  warning,  and  that  without  any  difficulty. 

1  here  have  been  known  to  be  in  the  port  of  London  be¬ 
tween  5  and  600  fail  of  thefe  colliers  at  a  time,  and  they 
never  want  a  market  for  their  goods.  1  he  greater  part  of 
them  are  confumed  in  the  cities  of  London  and  Weftmjnfter, 
and  parts  adjacent  thereto ;  and  the  reft  are  re-laden  in  fmaller 
vefiels,  to  be  fpread  by  the  Thames  over  the  counties  of  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  Effex,  Hertfordfhire,  Bucks,  Oxford,  part  of  Glbu- 
cefter,  Berks,  Hampfhire,  and  Surry. 

But  befides  their  fupp.lying  London,  and  many  of  the  inland 
counties  through  the  means  of  London,  they  ferve'moft  of 
the  port  towns,  all  the  way  between  Neweaflle  and  London, 
and  up  the  channel,  as  high  as  Portfmouth  weft  ;  and,  by 
means  of  thofe  ports  and  ^navigable  rivers,  many  of  the  bor¬ 
dering  counties  within  land  :  as  from  Lynn  into  the  ifle  of 
Ely,  and  the  feveral  counties  of  Lincoln,  Northampton,  Lei- 
cefler,  part  of  Bucks,  Bedford,  Cambridge,  Suffolk,  Norfolk; 
iiom  Colchefler,  Harwich,  & c.  into  the  counties  of  Effex  and 
Suffolk  ;  from  the  rivers  Medway,  Stour,  the  Cray,  the  Aran, 
and  almoft  over  the  whole  counties  of  Kent  and  Suflex. 

I  he  other  great  branches  of  the  coal  trade  in  Eng’and,  are 
from  the  port  of  Swanzey  in  Wales,  to  the  coaft  of  Devonfhire, 
and  other  parts  thereabouts ;  and  the  Cumberland  colliery  of 
Whitehaven,  belonging  to  Sir  James  Lowther,  Bart,  which, 
though  it  chiefly  fupplies  Ireland,  we  have  thought  proper  to 
mention  in  this  place,  becauie  it  has  been  computed,  that 
thefe  three  coal  trades,  together,  employ  no  lefs  than  1500 
Jail  of  fiiips,  and  men  in  proportion  :  to  which,  if  we  add 
the  porters,  carmen,  keelmen,  watermen,  lightermen,  and 
bargemen,  employed  alfo  in  this  trade  afterwards,  we  fhall 
find  it  one  of  the  moft  valuable  branches  of  our  home 
commerce,  as  it  gives  bread  to  an  infinite  number  of  people, 
independent  of  any  foreign  correfpondence  ;  and  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  domeflic  nurfery  for  our  feamen,  upon  whom  the 
power,  the  happinefs,  and  glory  of  the  whole  Britifh  empire 
depend. 

Another  confiderable  article  of  the  coafting  trade,  is  that  of 
fhips  from  the  farther  parts  of  Cornwall  with  tin,  from 
Lancafhire  with  rock-falt,  and  from  Chefter  with  chee'e  and 
lead  ;  the  iatter  the  product  and  manufacture  of  Elintfhire, 
which  are  all  brought  to  London.  The  rock-falt  is  likewife 
carried  to  moft  of  the  ports  in  the  Severn  fea,  as  well  as  in 
the  channel,  where  it  is  reduced  to  brine  mixed  with  other 
fea  brine,  and  boiled  again  into  a  ftronger  (alt,  called  fait 
upon  fait :  this  is  done  at  Biddeford,  Horcombe,  Barnltaple, 
and  other  towns  -on  the  coaft  of  Devon,  where  they  cure 
heelings  with  it,  in  a  manner  no  way  inferior  to  the  Dutch, 
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as  alfo  at  Dartmouth,  Weymouth,  and  Colchefter,  and  va¬ 
rious  other  places  in  the  Channel. 

For  the  managing  this  bufinefs  in  particular,  as  alfo  for  mak¬ 
ing  malt,  and  for  other  common  ufes,  there  is  a  large  coaft- 
incr  tiade  to  thefe  parts,  from'  Swanzey  in  Wales  for  culm  ; 
in  the  carriage  whereof,  tiiere  are  not  lefs(  than  300  fail  of 
Clipping  conftantly  employed. 

A  confiderable  number  of  coafting  fhips  are  likewife  always 
employed  in  palling  to  and  from  London,  from  Dartmouth, 
Pool,  Weymouth,  Lyme,  Toplham,  Exeter,  Plymouth,  Fal¬ 
mouth,  &c.  Thofe  from  Topfham  bring  a  great  deal  of  bale 
goods,  fuch  as  ferges,  perpets,  &c.  made  at  Exeter;  and,  in 
plentiful  years,  there  have  been  imported  into  London  not 
Jefs  than  20,000  hogfheads  of  cyder,  the  growth  of  the  South- 
hams,  from  Topfham,  Lyme,  Plymouth,  Dartmouth,  and 
other  places  in  Devonfhire. 

All  thefe  veffels  make  their  returns  from  London  in  heavy 
goods,  fuch  as  grocery  ware,  oil  for  manufactures,  lead, 
iron,  flax,  hemp,  wine,  pot-alhes,  and  all  other  forts  of 
goods  which  the  warehoufes  and  Inops  of  this  great  city 
afford. 

Many  fhips  are  fent  alfo  from  Briftol  to  London,  with  glafs- 
bottles,  flint- glafs,  window-glafs,  and  fometimes  with  Weft- 
India  goods,  as  lugars,  cottons,  &c. 

Laftly,  there  is  a  continued  throng  of  veffcls  with  corn  from 
the  eaftern  and  fouthern  coafts  of  England,  fo  that  all  the 
out-ports  have  fome  communication  with  London  ;  an!  molt 
of  them  may  be  faid  to  derive  their  greateft  advantages  from 
thence;  and,  indeed,  it  is  fcarce  credible  what  a  number  of 
people  are,  upon  the  whole,  employed  in  this  coafling  trade. 
They  have  been  computed,  and  I  believe  without  exaggera¬ 
tion,  at  no.  lefs  than  ioo,oco,  including  the  coal  trade,  fait 
trade,  and  corn  trade,  with  the  conftant  carriage  of  Ihop 
keepers  goods  from  port  to  port,  and  alfo  the  fisheries. 

Nor  is  the  inland  trade  of  England  lefs  confiderable,  through 
the  great  variety  of  manufactures,  of  which  fome  forts  or 
other  are  eftablifhed  in  almoft  every  county,  as  well  as 
through  the  rich  mines  in  fev.eral  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Of  the  latter,  thofe  of  Cornwal  abound  chiefly  with  tin  ; 
thofe  of  Lancafliire,  Staffordfhire,  and  Shroplhire,  with  lead, 
iron,  and  copper  ;  thofe  of  Somerfetfhire  with  lead  and  cop 
per;  Glamorganfhire,  Cardiganlhire,  and  Flintfhire  (the  three 
laft  in  Wales)  with  lead  alfo  ;  and  thofe  of  Durham,  Cum¬ 
berland,  Suffex,  and  Surry,  likewife  with  iron. 

The  principal  falt-works  are  at  South  Shields  in  the  bilhop- 
rick  of  Durham,  and  at  Lymington  in  Hampfhire ;  for  that 
fpecies  which  is  drawn  from  fea-water,  and  that  from  the 
falt-fprings,  is  made  chiefly  in  Worcefterlhire  and  C  belli  ire  ; 
befides  the  Lancafliire  rock  fait;  which  has  been  mentioned 
above. 

The  manufa&ures  of  hard-ware  are  carried  on  principally  at 
Birmingham,  in  Warwickshire,  and  at  Sheffield  in  York- 
fhire;  at  which  latter  place  more  than  40,000  people  are 
employed  in  this  branch  of  trade  alone. 

Each  of  thefe  articles,  indeed,  affords  fubfiflence  to  a  pro¬ 
digious  number  of  people,  who  are  concerned  only  in  the 
working  and  manufacturing  them  ;  whilft  their  vaft  circu¬ 
lation  by  the  inland  as  well  as  coafting  trade  before-men¬ 
tioned,  not  only  to  the  city  of  London,  but  to  all  other  parts 
of  England,  furnifliing  daily  occupation  for  multitudes  befides. 
The  brewery,  likewife,  is  an  article  to  be  reckoned  amongft 
the  more  confiderable  inland  trades  of  this  ifland.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  malt  liquors  brewed  in  England  for  home  confumption, 
at  the  public  houfes  chiefly,  is  fo  very  great,  that  the  excife 
of  them  only  amounts  yearly  to  what  would  maintain  a  king¬ 
dom,  befides  the  tax  upon  malt,  which  is  little  lefs  than  a 
million  more. 

But  the  chief  ftaple  commodity  of  England  is  the  woollen  ma- 
nufaClure,  which  is  carried  on  more  or  lefs  in  almoft  every 
part  of  the  kingdom  ;  fome  making  one  fpecies  of  goods, 
fome  another.  As,  from  the  multitude  of  people,  there  is 
a  great  home  confumption  of  all  forts  for  their  own  ufe  in 
all  places ;  fo  no  part  of  the  nation  making  every  kind,  or 
having  near  at  hand  the  materials  neceffary  for  the  particular 
kind  they  do  manufacture,  they  are  obliged  to  fend  for  fuch 
.articles  as  they  want  to  the  counties  where  they  are  made, 
or  to  London,  which  is  the  center  of  their  commerce. 

This  occafions  fo  general  an  intercourfe  of  trade  and  corre- 
fpondence  among  ourfelves,  for  the  native  commodities  of 
our  own  country,  that  the  inland  trade  of  no  other  nation 
in  Europe,  perhaps,,  is  equal  to  it. 

Thus  the  manufactures  called  Manchefter  wares,  fuch  as  fuf- 
tians,  cottons,  tapes,  incle  &c.  sre  fent  on  pack-horfes  to 
London,  Briftol,  Liverpool,  &c.  for  exportation,  and  alfo  to 
the  wholefale  haberdalhers  for.  home  confumption;  whence 
the  other  towns  of  England  are  likewife  ferved,  or  by  the 
Manchefter  men  themfclves,  who  travel  from  town  to  town 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Of  thefe  goods  they  make,  at 
Manchefter,  Bolton,  and  the  neighbouring  places,  above 
600,000  1.  worth  annually.  The  returns  thefe  manufactu¬ 
rers  have  from  the  three  fea-ports  before-mentioned,  confift  in 
cotton,  incle,  finnen,  yarn,  &c.  which  they  work  up  into 
all  forts  of  Manchefter  wares. 
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Another  manufacture  of  furprizing  extent,  is  the  Yorklhire 
coarfe  cloths,'- called  double  dozen's,  and  kerf  y  ;  the  former 
made  at  Leeds,  Wakefield,  Bradford,  and  Uatherficld  ;  the  lat¬ 
ter  at  Halifax,  in  which  parilh  only  there  are  above  too  coo 
people  employed  in  that  tingle  branch;  befides  what  is  made 
in  that  part  of  Lancalhire,  bordering  on  the  weft-ridin ■■  of 
Yorklhire. 

This  manufacture  is  carried  to  the  fame  places,  and  in  the 
fame  manner,  a?  the  Manchefter  wares  are,  beiides  irnmenfe 
quantities  that  are  fent  direCtly  to  Flull  for  exportation  :  and, 
as  it  i§  ufed  for  cloathing  the  poorer  lort  of  peo  de  in  other 
counties,  even  where  finer  cloths  are  made  ;  fo  the  fhop- 
keepers,  in  thefe  very  counties  of  Yorkfhire,  are  obliged  to 
buy  the  fine  Medley  cloths  of  Wilclhire  and  Gloucefterlhire 
the  fluffs  and  ferges  of  Norwich  and  Exeter,  the  duroys  and 
filk  druggets  of  London  and  Taunton,  for  the  wear  of  the 
..people  of  better  condition. 

In  like  manner  the  traders  of  Devonfhire  and  Somcrfetfliire 
buy  the  fine  woollen  cloths  of  Wilts  and  Gloucefter,  and  their 
camblets,  cfrapes,  and  women’s  fluffs,  from  Norwich  ;  their 
{lockings  from  Leicefterlhire,  Nottinghamlhire,  Worcefter¬ 
lhire,  Yorklhire,  or  London;  and  the  like  is  done  with  re¬ 
gard  to  other  forts  of  goods. 

The  Norwich  traders  enter  into  the  fame  circulation  of  ma¬ 
nufactures  ;  buy  their  ferges  from  Exeter,  duroys  and  drug¬ 
gets  from  Somerfetfhire,  and  fine  broad  cloths  from  Wilts, 
Gloucefterlhire,  Somerfetfhire,  and  their  coarfe  cloths  and 
kerfeys  from  Yorklhire,  and  fupply  all  thofe  counties  with 
their  own  manufacture  of  Norwich  fluffs. 

London,  indeed,  .is  the  center  of  this  home  circulation,  the 
feveral  counties  fending  their  own  goods  thither,  and  receiv¬ 
ing  thofe  of  other  counties  in  return.  And  the  fame  may  be 
faid  with  refpeCl  to  all  other  manufactures,  as  well  as  thofe 
of  the  woollen  kind.  But  of  thefe,  befides  what  are  diftri- 
buted  on  pack  horfes,  from  one  town  and  county  to  another, 
there  are  alfo  immenfe  quantities  fold,  with  all  other  fpecies 
of  commodities,  at  the  great  fairs  of  Stourbridge,  Briftol, 
Weft  Chefter,  Exeter,  and  Woodborough- hill. 

The  materials  for  the  cloathing  trade,  fuch  as  the  wool  and 
yarn,  are  circulated  from  place  to  place,  in  t1  e  fame  manner 
as  the  cloths,  after  they  are  manufactured  —  The  fin  .  fffece 
wool  of  Lincoln,  Leicefter,  and  Northamptonlhi.  e,  is  carried 
on  pack-horfes  fouth  to  Cirencefter  and  Tedbury  in  G’oucef- 
terlliire,  where  it  is  bought  up  and  afterwards  made  into  yarn 
for  the  clothiers  of  Wilts,  Gloucefter,  and  omerfetlhne,  to 
mix  with  the  Spanilh  wool  in  maki  g  their  broad  cloths  : 
eaftward  the  fame  is  carried  to  Norwich  and  Bury  fi  r  the 
manufactory  of  thofe  parts;  and  northward  to  the  farther 
parts  of  Yorklhire,  and  even  into  Weftmoreland  and  Cum¬ 
berland,  where  it  is  made  into  fine  yarn,  which  is  brought 
up  to  London  to  the  amount  at  lea  ft  of  100  horfe- packs  a 
week,  for  the  making  of  fine  druggets  and  camblets,  &c.  in 
Spittal-fields. 

The  furprifing  quantities  of  wool  produced  on  the  fpa.aious 
plains  of  Wiltfhire,  Dorfetlhire,  and  Hampfhire,  are  carried 
into  the  counties  of  Somerfet  and  Devon.  In  fome  parts  of 
Somerfetfhire,  it  is  mixed  with  the  above  long  ftaple  wool  of 
Lincolnfhire ;  in  other  parts  of  that  county,  and  in  Devon, 
with  the  Irifh  wool,  imported  at  Biddeford  and  Minehead, 
for  the  perfecting  their  fine  ferges,  fluffs  and  druggets. 

There  is  likewife  a  very  great  quantity  of  fell-wool,  that  is, 
wool  taken  from  the  fkins  of  the  Iheep  after  they  are  killed, 
fent  from  London  to  Colchefter,  Booking,  Braintree,  and 
all  o;her  parts  of  Effex,  where  the  bays  trade  is  carried  on  : 
and  this  fort  is  likewife  ufed  by  the  manufacturers  of  Wilts, 
Gloucefter,  and  Somerfetfhire. 

Thefe  laft  mentioned  manufactures  confift  in  fine  mixed  or 
medley  cloths,  or  fine  whites  to  dye  black,  fcarlet,  &c.  which 
are  called  with  us  Spanilh  cloths.  The  confumption  where¬ 
of  is  fo  great  at  home,  that  the  value  does  not  amount  to  fo 
little  as  a  million  fterling  per  ann.  and  this  branch  is  faid  to 
employ  not  lefs  than  a  million  of  our  people. 

We  lhall  now  take  notice  of  the  fiftieries  on  the  coaft  of  Eng¬ 
land,  which  are  not  the  leaft  important  articles  of  our  com¬ 
merce,  Thefe  are  the  herring,  the  pilchard,  the  mackarel, 
the  oyfter,  and  the  lobfter  fiftieries  :  the  herring  filhery  em¬ 
ploys  great  numbers  of  Ihipping  and  men.  The  feafon  for 
fifhing  on  thefe  coafts  comes  in  about  June,  and  ends  about 
September:  they  are  taken  in  prodigious  quantities  round 
the  whole  Englilh  coaft,  but  particularly  off  Yarmouth,  and 
in  the  Severn  Sea,  the  back  of  Devonfhire  and  Cornwall, 
where  they  have  an  excellent  method  of  packing  and  curing 
them. 

The  feafon  for  pilchards  comes  in  much  about  the  fame  time, 
and  continues  as  long  as  the  herring  filhery.  Thefe  are  al¬ 
moft  peculiar  to  the  coafts  of  Devonfhire  and  Cornwall,  where 
they  are  fo  plentiful,  that  ’tis  common  to  take  3  or  400  tons 
out  of  the  fame  Ihoal  of  filh.  They  prefs  and  pack  them  af¬ 
ter  the  fame  manner  as  the  herrings,  and  they  are  a  very  pro¬ 
fitable  commodity  to  the  merchants  of  thefe  ports. 

The  next  confiderable  is  the  mackarel  filhery,  which  is  car¬ 
ried  on  between  the  Thames  and  Yarmouth  eaft  (beyond 
which  place  they  are  feldom  found)  and  as  far  as  the  land’s  end 
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in  Cornw.nl  weft.  The  feafon  for  this  fifh  comes  in  about 
April  or  May,  and  ends  about  July.  Immenfe  quantities  of 
them  are  confumed  in  England,  efpeciaJl y  in  London,  whi¬ 
ther  they  are  brought  from  the  coafts  of  Kent  and  Suffex. 
They  are  likewife  taken  in  abundance  on  the  Dorfetfhire 
coaft,  and  feht  far  inland  on  horfes  backs:  but  the  plenty  is 
Sometimes  fo  great,  that  they  are  obliged  to  throw  away 
whole  boat-loads  of  them,  and  even  to  dung  the  land  with 
them.  There  are  but  few  of  thefe  fifh  cured,  and  that  only 
bv  the  merchants  of  Yarmouth  and  Leoftofr". 

The  fmaller  fifheries  on  the  coaft  are  for  oyfters  and  Iobfters. 
The  oyfter  fifhing  is  at  Colchefter,  Feverfham,  the  ifle  of 
Wight,  and  in  the  fwales  of  the  Medjvay,  and  alfo  in  the 
creeks  and  rivers  between  Southampton  and  Chichefter.  1  bis, 
though  it  may  feem  an  inconftderable  branch  of  trade,  em¬ 
ploys  a  great  number  of  veffels  and  men,  which  are  continu¬ 
ally  pouring  them  into  London,  from  September  to  April. 
Lobfters  too  come  in  large  quantities  from  the  channel,  and 
from  the  coafts  of  Northumberland. 

To  all  thefe  may  be  added  the  falrnon  fiftse'ry  in  the  Severn, 
and  on  the  north-eaft  fhore  about  Newcaftle,  he.  which  are 
always  a  marketable  commodity  at  London,  and  fometimes 
bears  a  very  high  price. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that,  as  one  fort  of  filh  goes  out,  an¬ 
other  comes  in  ;  fo  that  fome  are  always  in  feafon,  and  the 
fifhermen  conftantly  employed. 

The  cod,  or  white  ftfhery,  we  fhall  not  mention  here,  as  it 
belongs  chiefly  to  Scotland,  of  the  home  trade  whereof,  and 
as  it  relates  to  England,  we  fhall  next  fpeak  to. 

As  Scotland  is  a  branch  of  the  fame  continent  with  England 
and  Wales,  fo  it  is  united  under  the  fame  government.  Let 
it  fuffice  to  obferve,  that  the  two  crowns  were  united  under 
one  head,  in  the  perfon  of  king  James  I.  of  England,  and 
Vlth  of  Scotland,  by  which  the  Englifh  and  Scots  have  been 
freed  from  thofe  incurftons  and  wars,  which  ufed  to  bar'rafs 
and  torment  them  both.  And,  from  the  union  of  the  two 
nations,  the  legiflation,  which  heretofore  was  vefted  in  the 
king  and  parliament  of  Scotland,  independent  of  the  parlia¬ 
ment  of  England,  is  placed  in  one  general  parliament  of 
Great-Britain,  according  to  the  articles  of  union  enadted  by 
both  parliaments,  in  the  fifth  year  of  queen  Anne. 

All  that  part  of  the  continent  which  lies  between  the  counties 
of  Cumberland  and  Northumberland,  belongs  to  Scotland, 
with  great  numbers  of  iflands  on  the  other  fides,  which  are 
bounded  by  the  ocean.  On  the  weft  it  hath  the  Irifh  fea  ;  on 
the  north  the  Deucaledonian ;  and  on  the  eaft  the  German 
ocean.  ’Tis  in  length  about  250  miles,  and  in  breadth  150  ; 
in  the  moft  foutheriy  part  ’tis  54  degrees  54  minutes  in  lati¬ 
tude,  and  in  longitude  15  degrees  40  minutes;  but,  in  the 
moft  northerly,  ’tis  58  degrees  32  minutes  in  latitude,  and 
17  degrees  50  minutes  in  longitude. 

The  foil,  take  it  in  general,  comes  far  fhort  of  England  in 
fruitfulnefs,  being  much  more  fit  for  pafture  than  corn  :  not 
but,  in  fome  of  the  inland  counties,  they  have  good  ftore  of 
grain,  wherewith  they  trade  to  Spain,  Holland,  or  Norway. 
The  fkirts  of  the  country  abound  with  timber,  which  is  of  a 
vaft  bignefs,  efpecially  fir-trees. 

Scotland  produces  a  very  great  number  of  black  cattle,  and 
alfo  of  fheep,  more  than  can  be  confumed  within  themfelves, 
and  therefore  they  fend  herds  into  England,  to  the  yearly 
amount  of  near  80,000  head  of  black  cattle,  and  about 
150,000  fheep. 

The  Scots  likewife  fend  their  wool  into  England,  which  is 
ufed  in  making  of  the  coarfe  cloths  of  Yorkfhire  and  Lan- 
cafhire,  and  receive  no  inconfiderable  quantity  thereof  again, 
when  manufaflured  into  cloth,  as  well  for  their  own  con- 
fumption,  as  for  exportation  to  the  Britifh  plantations  in  A- 
merica. 

On  the  north-eaft  parts  of  Scotland,  efpecially  about  Aber¬ 
deen  and  Elgin,  the  wool  is  finer,  and  of  a  longer  ftaple  than 
that  in  the  fouthern  ;  and  the  manufactures  of  worfted  ftock- 
ings  made  at  Aberdeen,  and  the  parts  adjacent,  are  very  fine, 
and  employ  a  great  number  of  hands. 

Their  other  chief  woollen  manufactures  are  of  ferges  at  Stir¬ 
ling,  fluffs  at  Muffelburgh,  blankets  and  fhalloons  at  Edin¬ 
burgh.  There  is  a  manufacture  of  muflins  alfo  about  Glas¬ 
gow,  and  the  parts  contiguous,  which  employs  abundance 
of  poor  people  in  thefpinning,  bleaching,  and  drefting  it,  and 
great  quantities  thereof  are  brought  to  England.  And  vve 
may  add  here  the  manufacture  of  plaidins  at  Glafeow  and  A- 
berdeen. 

The  mines  of  lead  in  this  kingdom  are  of  very  great  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  inhabitants,  as  likewife  is  the  abundance  of  fine 
coal  produced  on  the  banks  of  the  Frith  of  Edinburgh  in 
Clackmannanfbire ;  where  the  townfmen  are  employed  in 
loading  them  away,  as  well  for  Edinburgh  as  England,  and 
for  the  coaft  towns  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Scotland,  fuch  as  Alon- 
trofe,  Aberdeen,  he. 

Near  thefe  coal  works  are  fait- pans,  for  the  making  and  boil¬ 
ing  cf  fait,  which  is  made  in  luch  quantities,  as  occafion  a 
very  great  trade. 

And,  although  they  abound  with  great  quantities  of  fir 
taisLc.',  and  which  is  very  fit  for  fhfp- building  j  yet,  as  moft 
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of  it  lies  too  remote  from  water-carriage,  fo  much  advantage 
is  not  made  of  it  as  could  be  wifhed. 

But  the  great  fupports  of  the  people  of  Scotland  are  their 
linnen  manufactures  and  their  fifheries  ;  the  firft  of  which, 
fince  the  union,  has  been  greatly  encouraged;  for  the  duties 
on  Scots  linnen  being  taken  off",  and  the  wearing  the  printed 
foreign  callicoes  fince  prohibited  in  England  (jnftead  of  which 
the  Scots  linnen  is  ufed,  as  it  is  very  proper  for  taking  the 
impreffion  cf  colours  and  figures)  great  quantities  of  it  are 
confumed  in  England,  as  well  as  in  the  Brhifii  plantations 
in  America  ;  and  by  the  great  increafe  of  this  manufacture, 
the  poor  of  Scotland  are  greatly  employed,  and,  in  general, 
fubfift  much  more  comfortably  than  before. 

The  fifheries  of  herring,  falrnon,  and  cod,  or  white  fifh, 
which  lie  at  their  very  doors,  and  might  employ  an  infinite 
number  of  hands,  they  have  not  fo  induftrioully  attended  to, 
’till  lately,  as  might  have  been  expeCled  ;  yet  the  falrnon  and 
herring  fifheries  have  certainly  turned  to  good  account ;  and 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  their  fifheries  in  general  will  now 
be  prolecuted  with  all  needful  vigour  and  zeal,  fince  the  par¬ 
liament  has  pafiea  an  act,  giving  power  to  conftitute  a  joint 
flock  company,  for  the  carrying  them  cn  ;  which,  ’tis  to  be 
hoped,  wiil  tend  to  enrich  thele  people,  and  prove  an  addi¬ 
tion  nurfery  for  fe amen,  of  no  little  importance  to  the  inter- 
eft  of  the  united  kingdoms. 

The  Scots  export  great  quantities  of  their  manufactures  to  the 
Britifh  colonies  in  America,  where,  by  virtue  of  the  Union, 
they  are  allowed  a  freedom  of  commerce;  and  in  this  trade 
they  are  very  much  improved. 

In  fine,  Scotland  is  increafed  many  ways  in  their  trade,  with¬ 
in  a  few  years  paft,  as  well  in  manufaduring  at  home,  as  in 
merchandizing  abroad.  And,  if  they  are  effectually  fupport- 
ed  in  carrying  on  their  ftaple  manufacture  cf  linnen  and  their 
fifheries,  they  might,  in  a  few  years,  grow  rich  in  propor¬ 
tion.  Their  only  lofs  feerns  to  be,  that  their  fituatton  is  too 
far  from  the  court  and  the  metropolis;  the  one  too  much 
taking  away  their  nobility  and  gentry,  and  caufing  their  mo¬ 
ney  to  be  fpent  from  home;  and  the  other,  being  too  dis¬ 
tant,  cannot  fo  effectually  take  off  the  produCt  of  their  coun¬ 
try,  which  makes  the  corn  and  cattle  of  Scotland,  though 
much  cf  it  goes  to  England,  yet  not  fell  at  fo  good  a  price 
to  the  hufbandman  as  it  it  were  nearer  to  London. 

1  he  fait  of  Scotland  ought  to  be  mentioned  alfo  as  a  pro¬ 
duce,  rather  than  a  manufacture,  as  it  is  in  England :  and  vve 
fpeaiC  of  it  again,  becaufe,  as  it  is  efteemed  ftronger  and 
better  than  that  of  Newcaftle,  fo  it  cures  their  fifh°better, 
and  is  more  defired  abroad;  and  great  quantities  of  it  are  ex¬ 
ported  every  year  to  Germany,  Norway,  and  to  the  Baltic. 
Thus  the  remoteft  parts  of  Britain  are  furnifhed  for  com¬ 
merce,  and  every  part  of  it  has  it’s  peculiar  advantages,  fome- 
tbing  to  employ  their  poor  at  home,  arid  fomething  to  fup- 
ply  for  merchandize  abroad.  And  Scotland  has  this  parti¬ 
cular  happinefs  in  its  commerce,  which  England  cannot  boafl 
of,  nor  hardly  any  other  nation  in  Europe,  viz.  that,  in 
every  fingle  branch  of  it’s  trade  with  other  nations,  the  bal¬ 
ance  is  to  her  advantage,  that  is,  fhe  fends  out  more  in'va- 
lue  than  file  receives  back,  and,  confequently,  muft  have  the 
difference  made  good  in  money  :  fo  that  Scotland  may  be 
truly  faid  to  be  daily  increafing  in  riches,  by  their  trade. 
The  ballance  of  mere  trade  between  Scotland  and  England  is 
ailo  manifeftly  to  the  advantage  b f  the  former,  the  goods  they 
receive  from  the  latter  bearing  no  proportion  to  thofe  they 
fend  irom  the  former;  thefe  confifting  chiefly  in  w’oollen  ma- 
nufa&ures,  of  the  finer  forts  only,  and  fome  fiik;  in  the 
room  of  which  England  takes  off  their  wool,  their  cattle, 
their  linnen,  their  muflin,  their  corn,  and  very  great  quantities 
of  almoft  every  fpecies  of  their  produce,  except  fifh  and  fair. 
It  is  to  be  obferved,  alfo,  that,  by  this  increafe  of  commerce 
in  Scotland,  they  are  very  much  increafed  in  fhipping,  and 
that  they  build,  as  well  as  buy,  fhips  continually,  efpecially 
for  the  Weft-Indies,  and  the  fouthern  commerce  ;  an  article 
which  is  neceffarily  followed  by  an  increafe  of  feamen,  and 
an  increafe  of  employment  and  bufinefs  on  fhore;  for  the 
building  and  fitting  cut  thoffe  {hips  is  many  ways  beneficial  to 
Scotland.  Their  chief  want  is  of  good  large  timber  ;  hut 
their  eaft-country  trade  begins  to  fupply  that  to  their  advan- 
tage,  by  making  an  eafy  and  larger  return,  as  back-freight 
for  their  {hips  which  carry  out  their  fifh. 

By  this  means  Scotland  muft  neceffarily  increafe  in  wealth, 
and  pofterity  will  difeern  it.  Nations  do  not  grow  rich  at 
once  :  time,  and  a  long  feries  of  concurring  circumftances, 
bring  it  to  pafs.  And,  as  Scotland  receives  the  overplus  of 
it  s  commerce  from  all  the  nations  wherewith  they  have  any, 
the  eftedt  muft  necefiarily  difeover  itfelf  in  the  people,  by 
living  better  and  eafier  than  formerly,  and,  in  time,  becom¬ 
ing  as  wealthy  in  proportion  as  England  itfelf.  For  a  more 
particular  account  of  this  trade,  fee  the  feveral  counties  and 
fliires  in  Scotland,  and  the  general  article  of  Scotland. 

I  he  next  point  that  falls  under  our  view  is  the  trade  of  Ire¬ 
land,  as  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Great-Britain  ;  which  we 
fhall,  alio,  in  this  place,  confider  in  a  general  light,  and 
how  it  is  connedte-d,  or  other  wife,  with  the  intereft  of  Eng¬ 
land. 


Ireland, 
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Ireland  is  an  ifland,  and  lies  between  longitude  5.  40.  and 
10.  37.  weft  from  London  ;.and  between  north  latitude  51. 
16.  and  55.  20.  It  is  feparated  from  part  of  England  and 
Scotland  by  St  George’s,  or  the  Irifti  Channel,  on  the  eaft  ; 
has  the  Scots  weftern  iflands  on  the  north  and  north-eaft  ; 
the  mouth  of  St.  George’s  Channel  on  the  fouth  ;  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  weft. 

The  foil,  in  general,  is  fitter  for  grafs  and  pafturage  than 
tillage,  the  grafs  in  fome  places  being  lo  long,  and  fweet  with  • 
al,  according  to  Dr  Beale,  as  would  furfeit  their  cattle,  if 
they  were  not  reftrained;  and  in  other  places  their  foil  is  fo 
very  fat,  as  not  to  admit  of  being  dunged.  Though  a  great 
deal  of  wood  has  been  cut  down  to  make  charcoal  for  the 
iron-works,  and  many-  hundred  acres  of  bogs  drained,  of 
late  years,  which  are  now  excellent  meadows  and  corn-fields, 
yet  feveral  great  woods  are  ftill  remaining  in  Ulfter,  &c.  and 
other  parts  are  ftill  incumbered  with  bogs  of  different  forts, 
the  deepeft  of  which  are  impaffable  in  fummer,  except  fuch 
as  have  fome  paths  of  firm  ground,  which  are  known  only 
to  the  natives,  and  {hake,  as  they  tread  on  them,  for  which 
reafon  they  are  called  fhaking  bogs,  Sc c. 

Here  are  a  great  many  iron-mines,  but  they  have  been  chiefly 
difeovered  and  made  ufeful  by  the  Englifh,  who  have  been 
confiderable  gainers  by  them,  fince  the  reign  of  queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth.  Of  thefe  there  are  three  forts,  the  rock- mine,  the 
bog-mine,  and  the  mountain-mine.  Thefirft,  as  it  lies  near 
the  furface,  is  dug  out  with  very  little  charge;  the  ore  is  full 
of  good  tough  metal,  if  the  operation  of  fmelting  and  refin¬ 
ing  it  be  fkilfuily  performed  ;  bur,  in  the  fmelting  thereof,  it 
muff  be  mixed  with  other  forts  of  ore,  becaufe  it  is  too  ftub- 
born  to  melt  properly  by  itfelf,  and  choaks  up  the  furnace, 
unlefs  ores  more  mellow  and  more  kindly  for  fufion  are  inter¬ 
mixed  therewith.  The  fecond  fort  is  hewn  with  little  trouble 
from  the  rocks ;  it  is  not  fo  rich  as  the  former;  and  the  iron 
is  fo  brittle  that  is  fcarce  fit  for  any  thing  but  plow-fhares, 
unlefs  it  be  mixed  with  fome  other  more  malleable  forts, 
which,  it  mult  be  obferved,  is  to  be  done  by  melting  of  the 
ores  together.  The  mountain  ore  is  tough,  of  a  middle  fub- 
ftance  between  the  other  two,  and,  in  many  parts,  affords 
iron  no  ways  inferior  to  the  Spanifh.  Dr  Beale  fays,  that  they 
had  confiderable  mines  of  lead  too,  which  were  very  promif- 
ing,  before  the  Irifti  rebellion,  but  that  they  were  deffroyed 
by  the  rebels,  and  never  duly  improved  fince. 

Here  are  feveral  ridges  of  hills,  from  10  to  50  miles  long  ; 
many  of  which  abound  with  good  pafture  and  arable  land  ; 
and  the  tops  and  fides  of  feveral  of  them  look  as  if  they  had 
been  plowed.  Some  of  them  are  very  high,  particularly  be¬ 
tween  Dundalk  and  Carlingford.  It  may  be  faid  of  the  coun¬ 
try  in  general,  that  it  has  as  good  pafture  as  any  in  Europe, 
and  abundance  of  good  corn.  Their  own  cattle  are  general¬ 
ly  fmall,  but  thofe  brought  from  England  thrive  exceedingly 
well.  Here  are  many  quarries  of  free-ftone,  marble,  flate, 
flint,  and  fea  coal ;  but  their  principal  fuel  is  turf,  only  in 
towns  near  the  coaft  they  are  l'upplied  with  coal  from  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland.  Here  are  alfo  fome  glafs-works,  but  they 
have  their  fand  for  making  it  chiefly  from  England. 

Their  chief  commodities  for  exports  are  cattle,  hides,  furs, 
tallow,  butter,  cheefe,  honey,  wax,  fait,  hemp,  linnen  cloth, 
timber,  pipe-ftaves,  wool,  and  woollen-cloth,  coarfe  rugs, 
and  {hag- mantles,  freezes,  ratteens,  camblets,  fowl,  variety 
of  fifti,  as  falmon,  herring,  Sec.  fome  lead,  tin,  and  iron. 
The  chief  riches  of  the  antient  Irifti  confilt  in  their  nume¬ 
rous  flocks  of  fheep,  which  they  {hear  twice  a  year  ;  great 
herds  of  black  cattle;  and  abundance  of  fmall  horfes,  noted 
for  their  foft  and  round  amble.  Here  is  variety  of  game  of 
all  forts,  but  the  Irifti  gentry  are  not  fo  fond  of  hunting  as  the 
Englifti.  Though  they  have  rain  generally  all  the  year,  ex¬ 
cept  about  five  or  fix  weeks  fair  weather  in  the  fpring,  yet  the 
inhabitants  are  as  healthful,  and  as  long-lived,  as  their  neigh¬ 
bours  ;  and  though,  in  fummer,  it  frequently  rains  fome 
days  together,  to  the  great  hindrance  of  the  maturity  of  their 
corn,  &c.  as  well  as  of  their  gathering  of  it  in,  yet  there  is 
as  feldom  a  dearth  here  as  in  any  country  whatfoever,  and  molt 
years  they  have  not  only  enough  for  their  own  confumption, 
but  for  exportation. 

It  has  been  obferved  by  fome,  that  Ireland  is  treated  by  the 
Englifh  as  a  conquered  country  in  nothing  more  than  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  trade;  and  that  they  are,  as  it  were,  compelled  to 
carry  a  high  hand  over  them  in  this  article,  from  the  principle 
of  felf-prefervation,  by  fupprefling  and  prohibiting  the  export 
of  the  Irifti  manufactures,  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  their  own. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Irifti  have  not  only  wool,  fuller's  earth, 
Sec.  to  as  great  perfedlion  as  the  Englifti,  but  have  abundant¬ 
ly  the  advantage  of  them  in  the  manufacturing  it,  by  reafon 
of  the  cheapnefs  both  of  the  materials,  and  the  labour  of  the 
people,  owing  to  the  greater  cheapnefs  of  the  common  necef- 
faries  of  life.  Thofe  who  attempt  to  juftify  the  Englifti  for 
preventing  the  Irifti  from  running  into  the  Britifli  manufac¬ 
tures,  urge,  1.  That  the  peopling  of  Ireland  (the  native 
wild  Irifti  excepted)  was  from  England,  and  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Englifti  power.  They  ought,  therefore,  fay 
they,  to  enjoy  the  country  upon  the  Englifti  terms,  and  not 
ufe  the  advantages  given  them  there  to  the  injury  of  the  people 
that  firft  fettled  and  fupported  them,  as  would  be  the  cafe,  if 
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they  fell  into  the  Englifti  manufactures.  2.  They  Ciy  that 
the  bleep,  which  now  yield  them  fuch  a  prodigious  fleece, 
were  firft  earned  from  England;  and,  as  this  was  at  a  time 
too  when  their  exportation  was  ,  rohib  ted  to  all  the  reft  of 
he  world,  they  ought  not,  in  juftice  to  England,  to  emp'oy 
the  product  of  thofe  fneep  to  the  d.fadvantage  of  their  bene¬ 
factors  or  to  run  into  a  trade  which  is  fo  far  the  prop  rty  of 
Eng  and  (as  to  them)  that  they  cou  d  have  no  right  to  it,  'but 

In,  Ta  ltlV\  rT  the  EnS!ifh*  On  thefe  founda- 
tions,  it- is  faid,  that  the  Englifh  have,  by  add  of  parliament, 

reftrained  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  from  expo  ting  any  of 
etr  woollen  manufactures  to  any  part  of  the  world,  except 
to  England.  How  juft  and  conclusive  the  foregoing  reafon- 
ing  is,  we  leave  to  the  leader’s  own  determination.  "Whence 
it  is  that  the  woollen  manufactures  of  the  Irifti  are  not  to  be 
reckoned  any  part  of  their  foreign  trade,  excetit  to  England 
only.  In  return  for  this,  and  to  make  them  fome  condon¬ 
ation,  they  are  admitted  not  only  to  bring  their  wool  to  Enc. 
land,  but  alfo  to  manufacture  it  in  part  ;  that  is,  to  fpin  if; 
and  very  great  quantities  of  their  yarn  are  imported  into  Great- 
Bntam  in  a  year :  and  the  very  laft  feffion  of  the  parliament 
or  England  an  aCt  was  palled  to  open  the  port  of  Great  Yar¬ 
mouth,  for  the  importation  of  wool  and  woollen  yarn  from  Ire¬ 
land  ;  the  motive  to  which  figmfied,  in  the  preamble,  to  be  of 
great  utility  and  advantage  to  the  woollen  manufacturers  in 
that  part  of  England,  by  rendering  the  conveyance  of  thefe 
materials  to  the  feveral  towns  and  places  where  the  faid  ma¬ 
nufactures  are  carried  on,  more  eafy,  cheap,  and  expeditious. 

I  he  Irifti,  who  think  the  before-mentioned  reftriCtions  in 
regard  to  the  woollen  manufacture  a  hardfhip  upon  them, 
ave  long  clandeftinely  exported  their  unwrought  wool  to 
r  ranee  ;  which,  perhaps,  has  proved  more  prejudicial  to  Eng¬ 
land  than  if  they  had  been  permitted  to  manufacture  the  fame 
in  Ireland,  But  confidering  thofe  reftraints,  it  is  no  won- 
dar  that  the  trade  of  Ireland  is  very  much  contracted,  com¬ 
pared  to  what  it  would  h.ive  been,  was  the  cafe  otherwife. 
The  common  trade  of  Ireland,  except  the  article  of  linnens, 
therefore,  is  to  be  confidered  as  almoft  confined  to  the  pro- 
vifions  that  are  the  mere  pioduce  of  their  lands  ;  of  which,  as 
they  have  extraordinary  plenty,  fo  they  have  a  very  great, 
and  very  profitable,  trade  with  them.  They  trade  confide - 
rably  to  F landers  and  the  Low  Countries,  efi.ecially  for  but¬ 
ter,  tallow,  and  leather  ;  but  chiefly  for  butter,  of  which 
the  Flemings  buy  large  quantities  ;  fo  that  the  Irifti  fend  ma¬ 
ny  fhips  at  a  time  to  Oftend,  laden  wholly  with  that  commo¬ 
dity.  They  drive  a  confiderable  trade  to  France,  alfo,  with 
their  barrelled  beef  (with  which  the  French  victual  their  men 
of  wai,  and  fuch  of  their  merchant  ftnps  too,  that  are  oound 
for  long  voyages)  befides  the  returns  which  they  make  from 
thence  for  their  wool. 

As  for  their  herrings,  of  which  they  catch  great  quantities  on 
the  north  fide  of  the  kingdom,  viz.  on  the  coaft  from  Belfaft 
to  Londonderry,  they  chiefly  fend  them  to  Spain  and  Portu¬ 
gal.  With  regard  to  their  linnen  manufacture,  which  is  fo 
exceedingly  increafed  of  late  years,  for  which  they  not  only 
fpin  the  yarn  themfelves,  to  a  far  greater  perfection  than 
could  have  been  expe&ed  in  fo  few  years,  but  they  raife  a 
great  part  of  the  flax  themfelves ;  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will 
be  able  to  raife  the  whole.  Of  their  linnens,  t  ey,  as  well 
as  the  Scots,  fend  great  quantities  to  the  Britifli  colonies, 
and  import  it  into  England  duty  free. 

I  he  Irifti  alfo  built  very  good  fhipe,  and  have  exceeding 
good  harbours,  in  which  many .  Englifti  merchants  chufe  to 
build,  their  oak  being  very  good,  and  plenty. 

From  the  mouth  of  St.  George’s  Channel  northward,  they 
fifti  fometimes  with  100  fail  of  large  fifhing  boats  together. 
Befides  herrings,  they  catch  fome  white  fifti.  They  have  all 
their  coals,  except  a  few  in  Kilkenny,  which  is  far  within 
land,  from  England;  as  alfo  all  their  copper,  block  tin,  and 
lead,  from  Lancashire,  Flintfiiire,  Cornwall,  Devonfbire, 
and  \  orkftiire.  They  import  their  hops,  and  great  part  of 
their  Weft-India  commodities,  with  all  the  bulk  of  their 
mercery,  grocery,  and  haberdaftiery  wares,  Sec.  from  Eng¬ 
land. 

Having,  with  what  brevity  I  could,  run  through  the  chief 
branches  of  home  trade  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
as  they  are  chiefly  carried  on  within  themfelves,  and  as  they 
have  relation  and  dependency  on  each  other,  there  remain 
two  other  points  to  be  confidered,  in  order  to  complete  our 
general  furvey  of  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  within  her- 
felf:  the  one  of  which  is  that  of  the  Britifh  colonies  and 
plantations  in  America,  and  the  trade  between  them  and 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  the  other  is  to  take  a  view 
of  the  foreign  trade  of  thefe  kingdoms  in  general;  and  to 
conclude  with  our  remarks  upon  the  whole. 

The  exportations  from  England  to  her  American  colonies, 
confift  of  almoft  all  the  necefiaries  and  conveniencies  of  life, 
provifions  chiefly  excepted  ;  yet  large  quantities  even  of  thefe, 
fuch  as  beer,  brandy,  flour,  meal,  cheefe,  are  fent  to  the 
ifland  colonies  in  particular,  though  no  neceffary  provifions 
are  fent  to  thofe  on  the  continent,  they  having  plenty  with¬ 
in  themfelves. 

But  our  continent,  as  well  as  ifland,  colonies,  are  furniftied 
from  England  with  materials  for  wearing  apparel,  houfhold 

furniture. 
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ftirfi'ture,  filk,  woollen,  and  linnen  manufaflufes,  iron,  cor- 
da'^e,  and  fails,  great  guns,  fmall  arms,  ammunition,  lead, 
brafs’,  iron,  and  fteeJ,  whether  wrought  or  unwrought ;  in  a 
word,  England  furnifhes  them  almoft  with  every  thing  need¬ 
ful  for  theluxuries,  as  well  as  conveniehcies,  of  life,  except 
provifions,  as  before  oblerved. 

The  exports  to  our  plantations  from  Scotland  and  Ireland 
confift  princi  ally  in  linnens  of  their  own  manufacture  ;  and 
from  Ireland  they  fend  alio  a  confiderabie  quantity  of  heel, 
butter,  and  pork,  to  the  ifland  colonies. 

The  imports  from  the  colonies,  in  return,  are  of  various  kinds, 
according  to  the  feveral  places  from  whence  they  come, 
from  Budfon’s  Bay  are  brought  chiefly  furs  and  Ikins,  of  di¬ 
vers  forts,  fuch  as  beaver,  bear,  deer,  &c.  which  are  the 
materials  for  the  carrying  on  feveral  capital  and  profitable 
branches  of  our  manufactures.  See  the  articles  Hudson  s- 
Bay  Company. 

From  Newfoundland,  cod-fifh  and  train  oil,  which  fupports 
a  great  part  of  our  fifheries,  breeds  feamen,  and  greatly  im- 
proves  our  navigation.  See  the  articles  Newfoundland, 
and  Fisheries 

From  New. England,  furs,  whale-fins,  and  oil  for  our  wool¬ 
len  manufacturers,  drawn  from  the  whale,  and  lome  from 
the  white-filh  ;  tar  in  large  quantities,  turpentine,  cod-hfh, 
plank,  pipe-ftaves,  hogfhead-ftaves,  cedar,  &c.  See  Bri¬ 
tish  America. 

From  New  York,  and  both  the  Jerfeys,  the  fame  as  from 
New-England,  except  cod-flfh. 

From  Virginia  and  Maryland,  tobacco,  faflaffas,  farfaparilla, 
fnake- root,  and  various  other  medicinal  drugs. 

From  Carolina,  furs  and  fkins,  efpecially  of  deer  and  bears  ; 
tar,  pitch,  and  rice;  the  latter  the  principal  product  of  this 
colony. 

From’ the  ifland  colonies  in  general,  viz  Jamaica,  Barbadoes, 
St  Chriflopher’s,  Nevis,  Montftrrat,  &c.  fugars,  Molaffes, 
rum,  indigo,  cotton- woo!,  ginger,  pimento,  coCba,  preferves, 
citron-water,  and  great  variety  of  drugs.  See  the  articles 
Antilles  Islands. 

From  Bermudas,  cedar-boards,  and  iloops  built  there.  See 

Bermudas  Islands. 

From  the  bays  of  Campeachy  and  Honduras,  by  way  of  New 
England  and  New  York,  logwood,  fuftic,  and  Nicaragua 
woods.  See  Logwood, 

The  trade  of  thefe  plantations  with  each  other  is  not  incon¬ 
siderable  ;  for,  as  thofe  on  the  continent  abound  with  pro¬ 
vifions  of  all  forts,  fuch  as  wheat,  flour,  peafe,  beans,  beer, 
malt,  oats,  barley,  beef,  pork,  bacon,  fait- fifti,  rice,  and 
alfo  with  horfes,  and  lumber,  viz.  timber,  deal-boards,  pipe- 
ftaves,  &c.  and,  as  there  is  a  great  fcarcity  of  all  thefe  in  the 
ifland  colonies,  fo  thofe  on  the  continent  are  continually  Ap¬ 
plying  the  i Hands  with  thofe  particulars,  and  make  their  re¬ 
turns  in  rum,  Agar,  molaffes,  &c. 

The  aft  of  navigation,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  reftrains 
the  Britifh  colonies  with  regard  both  to  exports  and  imports, 
from  trading  to  any  part  of  the  world  except  to  their  mother- 
country,  but  under  certain  reftriftions  and  limitations. 

Remarks. 

Before  I  conclude  this  fketch  of  our  plantation  trade,  we 
Should  not,  rr.ethinks,  omit  the  branch  of  the  African  trade  ; 
for,  although  we  cannot  be  faid  to  have  any  colonies  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  yet  our  fettlements,  forts,  and  caftles, 
give  us  a  right  to  attempt  them,  if  ever  it  Ihouki  be  judged 
eligible.  Our  African  fettlements,  however,  being  the  means 
of  Applying  our  colonies  with  negro  labourers,  for  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  Agars,  rice,  rum,  molaffes,  tobacco,  cocoa,  cof¬ 
fee,  &c.  our  American  pofieffions  may  be  faid,  in  a  great 
meafure,  to  depend  upon  our  trade  to  Africa;  which  employs 
no  inconfiderable  quantity  of  Shipping.  Nor  is  the  trade  to 
Africa,  confidered  abftra&edly  from  the  flave-trade,  of  fmall 
advantage  to  this  kingdom,  and  might,  perhaps,  be  rendered 
highly  mere  fo,  when  the  nature  of  that  trade  comes  to  be 
confidered  in  a  different  light  from  what  it  hitherto  has  been. 
See-  the  articles  Africa,  African  Islands,  Azores 
Islands,  and  fuch  heads  as  are  from  thence  referred  to. 
Under  the  article  America,  we  have  given  the  Defini¬ 
tive  Treaty,  concluded  between  Great-Britain, 
France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  in  the  year  1763;  by 
which  it  will  appear  what  great  alterations  that  treaty  has 
made  in  our  American  -’affairs,  Since  the  fecond  edition 
of  this  work  was  published;  it  having  annexed  all  Canada 
and  it’s  dependencies  to  the  BritiSh  crown,  and  likewife 
^Florida,  and  therewith  the  ports  of  St  Augustine,  Pen¬ 
sacola,  and  Mobile,  and  the  right  of  navigating  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  which  acquisitions  will  cer¬ 
tainly,  in  a  little  time,  give  quite  a  new  face  to  our  com¬ 
mercial  concerns  in  all  North  America,  and  doubtlefs 
very  much  to  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  the  whole  Bri¬ 
tish  Empire.  See  the  articles  America,  Bahama  Is¬ 
lands,  British  A-me-ri-ca,  French  America. 

I  he  lame  Definitive  Treaty  of  1763  has  alfo  annexed 
to  the  British  Crown,  ail  the  Neutral  Caribbee 
I  si  a  nx)  except  St  Lucia,  .viz.  St  Vincent,  Do  mini-go 


and  Tobago  ;  and  in  the  lieu  of  that,  we  have  obtained  the 
French  ifland  of  Grenada  and  the  Grenadines.  The 
national  utility  and  emolument  of  thefe  new  acquifitions  are  . 
likely  to  prove  no  way  inconfiderable  to  Great-Britain  here¬ 
after.  See  the  articles  America,  British  America, 
Colonies,  Plantations,  French  America. 

That  foreign  trade  may  impoverifh,  as  well  as  inrich,  a  na¬ 
tion,  has  been  Shewn  under  the  article  Ballakce  of  Trade  ; 
yet  without  foreign  trade,  therefore,  be  purfued  upon  prin¬ 
ciples  which  will  render  the  fame  beneficial  to  the  ffate, 
muff  we  not  be  daily  declining,  in  treafure  and  maritime 
Strength ;  and  consequently,  in  time,  give  our  enemies  and 
rivals,  an  opportunity  to  bring  us  under  their  yoke?  Where¬ 
fore  the  Study  of  trade  is  a  matter  of  the  laff  confequence 
to  thefe  kingdoms.  And,  to  anfwer  the  great  end  of  de¬ 
fence  and  prefervation,  it  Should  be  Studied  both  in  a  prac¬ 
tical  and  a  political  light;  the  former  to  accomplish  our  tra¬ 
ders  in  general  to  extend  commerce  for  their  private  intereft, 
the  latter  to  enable  us  fo  to  regulate  the  fame  by  wife  and  fa- 
lutary  laws,  that  the  nation  may  be  gainers,  not  lofers,  by 
it.  On  what  maxims  of  policy  this  depends,  fee  the  articles 
Artificer,  Asphaltum,  Manufacturers,  Royal 
Society,  Trade,  and  fuch  other  heads  as  we  from  thence 
refer  to. 

How  to  judge,  alfo,  when  a  nation  gains  or  lofes  by  it’s  trade 
with  particular  nations,  arid  how  it  Lands  upon  the  general 
ballance,  fee  the  general  articles  Ballance  of  Trade  and 
Exchange. 

As  the  nature  of  trades  with  particular  countries  varies,  nor 
are  all  alike  beneficial ;  therefore,  to  judge  of  the  good  or  ill 
confequences  thereof,  it  is  neceSTary  to  indicate  the  certain 
figns  and  charadleriftics  of  advantageous  trades,  ' 

That  trade  which  exports  manufactures  made  of  the  produdl 
of  our  own  country,  is  certainly  profitable,  feeing  it  employs 
our  poor  by  taking  off  our  fuperfluities. 

The  trade  which  imports  foreign  materials  to  be  manufac¬ 
tured  here,  efpecially  when  they  are  procured  in  barter  for 
our  own  commodities;  and  when  the  goods,  after  they  are 
manufactured,  are  mofily  fent  abroad;  is  doubtlefs  beneficial. 
That  trade  may  be  tailed  advantageous  which  exchanges  ma¬ 
nufactures  for  manufactures,  and  commodities  for  commo¬ 
dities;  and  an  importation  of  commodities  bought  partly  for 
money,  and  partly  for  goods,  may  be  of  national  benefit,  if 
the  greateft  part  of  the  commodities  thus  imported  are  again 
exported. 

Ail  imports  of  goods  which  are  re-exported,  may  be  generally 
reckoned  beneficial  to  a  ffate;  and  the  carrying  goods  from 
one  country  to  another  cannot  be  otherwise,  as  it  increafes 
our  feamen  and  {flipping,  and  gains  us  the  freight. 

Thefe  being  fome  of  the  figns,  which  are  generally  agreed 
on,  of  a  beneficial  trade,  it  may  be  r.eceffary  to  obferve  a  few 
general  maxims,  whereby  to  try  the  value  of  every  particu¬ 
lar  trade.  And, 

1.  As  we  have  no. gold  and  filver  of  our  own  produce,  fo  all 
we  have  muff  be  imported  from  other  countries,  in  exchange 
for  the  product  and  manufactures  of  cur  own:  and,  as  we 
gain  gold  and  filver  from  thofe  countries  which  do  not 
fell  us  fo  great  a  value  of  their  commodities  as  they  take 
from  us,  but  pay  the  ballance  in  money;  fo  we  muff  pay 
a' ballance  in  money  to  fuch  countries  as  fell  us  more  commo¬ 
dities  in  value  than  they  take  from  us,  and  the  capital  flock 
of  bullion  is  diminifhed  by  fuch  a  commerce,  unlefs  the 
goods  we  import  from  an  over-baliancing  country  be  re¬ 
exported  : 

That  we  are  moft  inriched  by  thofe  countries  which  pay  us 
the  greateft  fums  upon  the  ballance,  and  moft  impoverifhed 
by  thofe  which  carry  off  the  greateft  ballance  from  us  : 

That  the  trade  of  a  country  which  contributes  moft  to  the 
employment  and  fubfiftence  of  our  people,  and  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  our  lands,  is  moft  valuable: 

That  the  trade  which  leffens  moft  the  fubfiftence  of  our 
people,  and  the  value  of  our  lands,  is  moft  detrimental  to 
the  nation : 

That  the  country  which  does  not  fell  us  fo  great  value  of 
it’s  commodities  as  it  buys  of  our’s,  contributes  the  whole  of 
the  ballance  to  the  employment  and  fubfiftence  of  our  people, 
and  to  the  produCt  of  our  lands: 

That  the  country  which  fells  us  more  in  value  than  it  pur- 
chafes  of  us,  takes  the  whole  value  of  the  ballance  from  the 
fubfiftence  of  the  people  and  the  landed  intereft  : 

That,  therefore,  the  ballance  which  is  either  paid  or  received 
by  means  of  our  trade  with  any  particular  country,  is  one 
certain  medium  to  judge  of  the  value  of  that  trade  ;  for  every 
particular  trade  with  other  nations  contributes  fo  much  to  the 
fubfiftence  of  -our  people,  and  the  improvement  of  our  lands, 
as  the  ballance  it  pays  to  us,  for  the  greater  value  of  commo¬ 
dities  we  fell  than  buy  :  and  it  deducts  fo  much  from  both, 
for  the  greater  vakie  of  commodities  we  buy  than  fell,  as  the 
ballance  we  are  to  pay  amounts  to  : 

And,  laflly,  that  every  country  which  takes  off  our  finilhed 
manufactures,  and  returns  us  unwrought  material0,  to  be  ma¬ 
nufactured  here,  contributes  fo  far  to  the  employment  and 
fubfiftence  of  our  people  as  the  whole  coft  of  manufacturing 
thofe  materiak.  -See  Trade. 
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fey  thefe  obvious  maxims*  which  have  been  granted  by  all 
who  have  had  any  knowledge  of  commerce,  we  (hall  com¬ 
pare  our  chief  branches  of  foreign  trade  ;  whereby  their  be¬ 
nefit,  or  otherwife,  to  the  nation,  may  be  judged  of. 

And,  x.  Our  trade  to  Portugal.  The  goods  we  fend  thither 
are  broad  cloths,  druggets,  baiz,  fays,  long-ells,  perpets,  cal- 
limancoes,  and  various  forts  of  worfted  fluffs,  filk,  worfted 
hofe,  hats,  tin,  lead,  leather,  fifh,  corn,  and  divers  other 
Englifh  commodities.  Our  returns  from  thente  are  great 
quantities  of  wine,  oil,  fait,  and  fruit;  by  which  means  their 
fpare  lands,  fince  they  have  had  the  fupplying  us  fo  largely 
with  wine,  are  greatly  improved;  j 

Since  the  war  in  queen  Anne’s  reigri,  it  is  certain  that  we 
have  very  confiderably  increafed  our  importation  of  their 
wines;  which  is  more  our  inteieft  to  do  than  to  have  them 
from  France,  whence  our  imports  have  been  always  more 
than  our  exports  would  pay  for ;  and  to  Portugal  our  exports 
are  rather  greater  than  their  returns,  efpecially  fince  we  have 
defifted  from  importing  their  fugars  and  tobacco,  commodi¬ 
ties  wherewith  we  are  far  more  advantageoufly  fupplied  from 
our  plantations  in  America ;  and  we  are  now  able  to  furnifh 
foreign  markets  cheaper  than  the  Portuguele  can,  or  as  cheap 
as  the  French,  if  our  plantations  were  upon  a  footing  equal¬ 
ly  beneficial  with  theirs.  See  the  articles  British  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  Plantations. 

The  Portugueze  were  formerly  the  great  navigators  of  the 
world,  as  appears  by  their  many  difcoveries,  both  in  the  Eaft 
and  Weft-Indies,  belides  the  feveral  ifiands  of  the  Azores, 
Cape  de  Verd,  and  Maderas,  where  they  have  fettled  colo¬ 
nies.  To  thefe  they  admit  us  a  free  trade,  but  referve  their 
remoter  fettlements  on  the  continent  of  Brazil  more  ftri£Uy 
to  themfelves,  whither  they  export  many  of  the  commodities 
which  we  fend  them. 

Their  illands  we  fupply  directly  with  our  manufactures,  and 
from  the  Azores  load  corn,  woad,  and  fome  wines,  which 
we  receive  in  barter  for  them ;  the  firft  we  carry  to  the  Ma¬ 
deras,  where  it  is  again  bartered  for  the  wines  of  the  growth 
of  that  ifland,  which  are  (hipped  from  thence  to  our  planta¬ 
tions  in  America. 

As  the  Portugueze  are  not  now  the  navigators  which  they  for¬ 
merly  were,  fo  neither  are  they  great  manufacturers  ;  fome 
forts  of  coarle  cloth  they  do  make,  which  is  often  (hipped  to 
the  ifiands  of  Maderas  and  the  Azores,  where  it  is  preferred 
before  any  other  of  the  like  gocdnefs,  becaufe  of  their  own 
manufacture ;  and  they  have  attempted  the  making  of  baiz, 
for  which  they  drew  over  fome  of  our  workmen  ;  but  it  foon 
came  to  an  end,  our  workmen  returning  home  by  due  en¬ 
couragement  being  given  them  here  :  fo  prudent  is  it  to  flop 
an  evil  in  the  beginning. 

Upon  the  whole,  fo  large  is  the  quantity  of  Portugal  wine 
imported  into  England,  Ireland,  and  our  plantations,  from 
the  Maderas,  and  alfo  the  quantities  of  oil,  fait,  and  fruit, 
that,  r.otwithftanding  the  appearance  of  a  little  Portugal  gold 
among  us,  the  ballance  is  certainly  far  lefs  in  our  favour  than 
is  generally  imagined  ;  for  the  French  and  the  Dutch  have 
of  late  years  greatly  interfered  with  us  in  that  trade;  which  is 
well  enough  known  to  the  Britifh  fadfory  at  Lifbon ;  not- 
withftanding,  it  is  faid,  the  court  of  Portugal  have  lately 
treated  our  Britifh  merchants  in  that  kingdom  with  a  beha¬ 
viour  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nations,  and  fubfifting  treaties, 
and  which  the  Englifh  nation  does  by  no  means  merit  from 
that.  But  we  do  not  doubt  but  every  caufe  of  mifunder- 
ftanding  will  be  foon  happily  prevented,  fince  the  Portugueze 
have  fo  lately  experienced  the  powerful  friendfhio  of  Bri¬ 
tain  in  time  of  need.  See  the  article  Portugal. 

2.  Our  trade  to  Spain.  The  goods  we  export  thither  are  broad 
cloths,  druggets,  callimancoes,  baiz,  fays,  perpets,  fluffs  of  di¬ 
vers  kinds,  cotton,  worfted,  and  (ilk  hofe,  fi(h,  leather,  tin, 
lead,  corn,  &c. — The  commodities  England  takes  from  them 
are  wine,  oil,  fruit  of  various  forts,  wool,  indigo,  cochineal, 
and  dyeing  fluffs  of  feveral  kinds,  drugs,  iron,  cocoa.  The 
bulk  of  the  commodities  we  take  from  them  are  the  produce  of 
their  own  country,  viz.  wine,  oil,  and  fruit,  &c.  fo  that  the 
Spaniards  pay  for  our  woollen,  and  all  other  products,  at  a  very 
eafy  rate  ;  and,  if  it  were  not  for  the  great  confumption  of  Spa- 
ni(h  wines,  fruits,  and  oils,  &c.  in  England,  their  fales  of  thefe 
commodities  would  amount  but  to  a  trifle,  they  having  no 
nation  for  their  cuftomers  but  us,  Holland,  and  a  very  fmail 
matter  to  Flanders,  Hamburgh,  and  the  Baltic. 

It  is  computed  that  wc  take  off  above  two  thirds  of  the  whole  ; 
fo  that,  although  we  are  obliged  to  the  Spaniards  for  their  cuf- 
tom  in  our  tnanufaflures,  they  are  no  lefs  obliged  to  us  for 
taking  off  their  produce. 

Formerly  was  received  a  great  ballance  from  them  in  bullion  ; 
but  fince  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  has  filled  the  Spanifh  throne,  and 
introduced  French  fluffs  and  fafhions,  we  have  very  great  rea- 
fon  to  believe  the  ballance  is  but  very  fmail  in  our  favour: 
and,  according  to  the  fyftem  lately  adopted  by  that  court,  it  is 
likely  to  be  lefs,  if  not  to  be  turned  againft  us,  unlefs  we  turn 
the  tables  upon  them,  and  take  iefs  of  their  wines,  oils,  and 
fruits,  &c.  as  they  give  lefs  encouragement  to  our  manufactures. 
Their  attempting  the  fcheme  of  the  late  duke  de  Ripperda,  by 
dealing  away  our  woollen  manufactures,  I  am  afraid  forebodes 
ro  good  to  this  nation.  See  Biscay,  and  Spain. 
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3.  Our  trade  to  Italy.  The  goods  we  fend  to  that  count?/ 
are,  viz.  ferges,  baiz,  druggets,  perpets,  fays,  kerfies,  Sfja- 
nifti  cloth,  long  cloth,  fluffs,  flannels,  lead,  tin,  and  fifh, 
pepper,  and  other  Eaft-India  goods.  The  commodities  which 
England  takes  from  them  are  oil,  wine,  raw,  thrown,  and 
wrought  filks,  foap,  olives,  anchovies,  currants,  paper,  drugs, 
and  dyeing  wares. 

Within  thefe  20  years  we  received  a  confiderable  ballance 
by  the  Italian  trade  in  general ;  but  the  French  having  ftept 
in  here  too  with  great  quantities  of  their  woollen  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  alfo  halving  got  a  part  of  the  fifh  trade  ;  and  as 
we  import  great  quantities  of  thrown  and  raw  filk  from  thence 
to  carry  on  our  manufactures ;  the  ballance  is  certainly  now 
againft  us. 

The  Italians  have  an  excellent  method  of  throwing  their  filk, 
by  a  water-engine,  which,  with  a  few  haiids  to  attend  it,  will 
do  more  work  than  a  hundred  perfons  can  do  at  throwing,  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  common  method.  Indeed,  fine  Italian  raw 
filk  cannot  be  thrown  with  that  exafinefs  and  delicacy  re¬ 
quired,  by  hand,  as  it  can  be  by  an  engine.  We  have  how¬ 
ever,  been  fo  unfortunate  as  never  to  have  had  any  fuch  en¬ 
gine,  ’till  of  late  years,  and  there  is  but  one  complete  in  the 
kingdom  ;  though  (horter  ways  of  labour  will  render  our  ma¬ 
nufactures  cheaper :  which,  therefore,  is  one  great  point  not 
to  be  negleCted  in  this  kingdom. 

Both  Venice  and  Genoa  have  made  fome  attempts  on  a  wool¬ 
len  manufacture,  being  furnifhed  with  wool  from  Alicant, 
and  thofe  eaftern  parts  of  Spain. 

4.  Our  trade  to  Turkey.  The  commodities  this  trade  takes 
from  us  are  chiefly  broad  cloth,  dyed  in  colours,  ferges,  long 
ells,  tin,  lead,  and  fome  iron  ;  and  the  Englifh  merchants 
frequently  buy  up  French  and  Lifbon  fugars,  and  tranfport 
thither,  as  well  as  bullion  from  Cadiz.  Our  returns  are 
chiefly  raw  filk,  grogram-yarn,  cotton-wool,  and  cotton- 
yarn,  goat’s-hair,  coffee,  dyeing  goods,  and  drugs  of  fun- 
dry  forts,  foap,  leather,  fome  fruit  and  oil. 

The  Turkey  filk  is  only  fit  for  the  Ihute  of  our  fine  damafks, 
and  other  coloured  filks,  and  for  making  filk  (lockings,  gal¬ 
loons,  and  filver  and  gold  lace;  but  it  is  not  proper  for  the 
warp  of  any  filk,  not  being  fine  enough,  nor  even  enough 
for  organzine,  or  double-twifted  filk,  that  being  all  Italian, 
nor  indeed  even  enough  for  the  fhute,  or  woof,  of  black 
luftrings,  alamodes,  or  paduafoys,  the  (liute  of  that  being 
alfo  Italian. 

Our  returns,  however,  from  Turkey,  have  been  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  feveral  manufactures,  different  from  our  own,  by  the 
variety  whereof  we  better  fuit  cargoes  to  export  again.  See 
Turkey  Company  and  Trade. 

5.  Our  trade  to  Hamburgh,  and  other  parts  of  Germany. 
The  goods  we  fend  to  thofe  countries  are  broad  cloths,  drug¬ 
gets,  long  ells,  fingle  dozens,  perpets,  baiz,  ferges,  flannels, 
worfted  hofe,  and  feveral  forts  of  fluffs,  tobacco,  fugar,  gin¬ 
ger,  Eaft-India  goods,  tin,  lead,  and  feveral  other  commo¬ 
dities,  the  great  confumption  of  which  is  in  Lower  Germany. 
We  take  from  them,  even  yet,  great  quantities  of  hnn'en, 
linnen-yarn,  kid  (kins,  tin  plates,  and  many  other  commo¬ 
dities. 

Formerly  we  were  fupplied  by  France  with  linnens;  but, 
fince  the  high  duty  upon  French  linnens,  the  emperor,  and 
other  princes  of  Germany,  have  gained  that  manufacture, 
which  has  greatly  inriched  them.  Notwithftanding  the  ad¬ 
vantage  they  have  by  importing  their  linnens  upon  us,  fome 
of  them  have  prohibited  feveral  forts  of  our  woollen  manu¬ 
factures,  and  others  have  prohibited  all ;  which  at  prefent 
gives  them  a  ballance  upon  us. 

6.  Our  trade  to  Holland.  The  goods  we  fend  to  this  country 
are  very  confiderable,  as  broad  cloths,  druggets,  long  ells, 
fluffs  of  various  forts,  leather,  corn,  coals,  and  fomething  of 
almoft  every  kind  which  this  kingdom  affords,  btfides  all 
kinds  of  India  and  Turkey  re-exported  goods,  fugars,  tobac¬ 
co,  rice,  ginger,  pitch,  and  tar  and  fundry  other  commodi¬ 
ties  of  the  produce  of  our  American  plantations. 

We  take  from  Holland  large  quantities  of  fine  Hollands  lin¬ 
nens,  threads,  tapes,  and  incles,  whale-fins,  brafs  battery, 
madder,  argol,  clapboard,  wainfcot,  and  a  great  number  of 
other  commodities  and  toys,  pepper,  and  all  forts  of  India 
fpices,  fine  lace,  cambricks,  Dutch  paduafoys,  velvet-,  and 
other  wrought  filks ;  yet,  fo  great  is  the  quantity  of  our  ex¬ 
ports  thither,  that  the  ballance  by  way  of  trade.only  is  con¬ 
fiderably  in  our  favour.  See  Holland. 

7.  France  takes  from  England  large  quantities  of  tobacco, 
horn  plates,  tin,  fome  lead,  fome  flannels,  and  corn  in  time 
of  fcarcity.  We  take  from  them  wine,. brandy,  linnen,  fine 
lace,  fine  cambricks,  and  cambrick  lawns,  to  a  very  con¬ 
fiderable  value,  as  alfo  brocades,  velvets,  and  many  other 
rich  filk  manufactures,  which  are  either  run  in  upon  us,  or 
come  by  way  of  Holland  ;  the  humour  of  fome  of  our  nobi¬ 
lity  and  gentry  being  fuch,  that,  although  we  have  thefe  ma- 
nufaClures  made  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  the  French,  yet 
they  are  frequently  obliged  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  F  rench, 
to  make  them  fell.  Their  linnens  are  run  in  upon  us  in  ve¬ 
ry  great  quantities,  as  are  their  wine  and  brandy,  from  the 
Land’s-End  even  to  the  Downs.  Their  brandies  have  been 
fold  from  3  s.  to  3  s.  6  d.  per  gallon,  and  their  claret  from 
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«  s.  to  4  s.  the  bed,  though  the  bare  duty  of  the  brandy  is 
bs,  8d.  per  gallon,  and  that  on  wine  52  1.  per, tun,'  or  13  d. 
per  quart.  This  mud  drain  us  of  our  gold  and  filver  ;  for 
the  fmugglers  carry  nothing  out  but  .gold,  filver,  and  wool, 
wherewith  to  purchafe  thofe  commodities.  It  is  a  misfortune 
upon  us,  that  our  intereft  is  not  better  confidered  ;  we  might 
be  fupplied  with  fine  rum  from  our  plantations,  that  would 
be  more  acceptable  to  our  common  people  than  French  bran¬ 
dy,  provided  the  importation  was  diffidently  encouraged  5 
then  the  nation  would  be/upplied  with  that  fpirit  from  abroad 
at  little  charge,  for  it  would  not  coft  above  12  d.  fterling  per 
gallon  abroad;  and,  in  reality,  it  could  not  (land  the  nation 
in  more  than  one  fifth  part  of  that  ;  for  it  is  fbewn,  under 
'the  a  tide  Plantations,  that  four  fifths  of  all  that  is 
gained  by  them  comes  home  to  us.  France,  above  all  other 
nations,  is  the  moft  difadvantageous  for  England  to  trade 
with  :  it  produces  moft  things  neceffary  for  life,  and  {lands  in 
need  of  very  little  for  luxury  or  convenience,  fome  few  ma¬ 
terials  excepted,  to  help  in  carrying  on  their  manufactures, 
the  chief  whereof  are  wool,  and  fome  dyeing  fluffs. 

8.  Flanders-takes  from  us  ferges,  a  few  flannels,  a  very  few 
fluffs,  fugar,  tobacco,  tin,  and  lead.  We  take  from  them  fine 
lace,  Flanders  whited  linnens,  thread,  tapes,  incles,  and  divers 
other  commodities  to  a  very  great  value.  But  the  Dutch, 
having  the  command  of  the  mouth  of  the  Schelde,  do  thereby 
fecure  to  themfelves,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  paffage  of  goods 
to  and  from  Flanders  through  Holland  ;  fo  that  it  is  difficult 
to  judge  what  the  ballance  we  pay  to  them  amounts  to.  By 
the  direCt  trade  which  is  carried  on  by  the  way  of  Antwerp, 
the  exchange  indicates  that  it  is  in  our  favour. 

9.  Norway  and  Denmark  take  from  us  Guinea’s,  crown- 
pieces,  and  bullion,  a  little  tobacco,  and  a  few  coarfe  wool¬ 
lens,  of  fmall  value.  We  take  from  them  vaft  quantities  of 
deal  boards,  timber,  fpars,  and  iron.  We  pay  them  a  large 
ballance;  and  their  re-building  great  (Flips  of  burden  (deftroy- 
ed  in  the  war  between  them  and  Sweden)  has  pretty  well  efta- 
bliftied  them  in  the  navagation  and  freight  of  their  timber, 
which  has  increafed  the  ballance  upon  us.  See  Norway 
and  Denmark. 

10.  Sweden  takes  from  us  gold,  filver,  and  but  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  our  manufactures,  or  productions.  We  take  from 
Sweden  near  two  thirds  of  the  iron  wrought  up  and  confumed 
in  the  kingdom;  alfo  copper,  boards,  planks,  &c.  fo  that 
the  ballance  now  is..confiderably  to  their  advantage  with  Eng¬ 
land.  Before  they  encouraged  a  woolen  manufacture  of  their 
own,  they  took  large  quantities  of  our  cloths;  but,  having 
loaded  them  with  high  duties,  that  trade  is  fince  much  more 
to  bur  difadvantage.  See  Sweden. 

11.  Ruffia  takes  from  us  fome  coarfe  cloths  and  palaches,  long 
ells,  worfted  fluffs,  tin,  lead,  and  a  few  other  commodities. 
England  takes  from  Ruffia  hemp,  flax,  linnen  cloth,  linnen- 
yarn,  Ruffia  leather,  tallow,  furs,  iron,  pot-alh,  rhubarb  to 
a  prodigious  value;  which  turns  the  ballance  confiderably 
againft  us:  and,  having  no  other  market  to  go  to  for  hemp, 
where  any  great  quantities  may  be  had,  they  are  paid  their 
own  price  for  what  we  take  of  them. 

12.  The  Eaft-India  trade  takes  from  us  great  quantities  of 
bullion,  and' confiderable  quantities  of  our  woollen  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  various  other  commodities,  which  purchafe  there, 
at  very  low  prices,  the  produces  and  manufactures  of  India 
and  China,  which  are  brought  home  in  our  own  navigation  ; 
out  of  which  we  lupply  ourfelves  with  muflins,  callicoes,  and 
other  cotton  cloths,  as  alfo  coffee,  tea,  and  raw  filk  ;  and  fell 
to  foreigners,  it  is  thought,  as  many  of  the  faid  commodities 
as  repay  for  all  the  bullion  Ihipped,  and  leave  with  us  befides 
a  very  confiderable  ballance  upon  that  trade.  See  East- 
India  Trade,  and  East  India  Company. 

Bengal  raw  filk  is  bought  at  very  low  prices  there,  and  is 
very  ufeful  in  carrying  on  the  manufactures  of  this  kingdom. 
China  filk  is  of  an  excellent  ftaple,  and  comes  at  little  above 
one  third  of  the  price  of  Italian  Piedmontefe  filk.  The  duty 
of  Bengal  raw  filk  being  one  third  more,  and  China  near  three 
times  as  much,  as  that  of  Italian,  hinders  our  being  fupplied 
to  fully  as  we  might,  and  is  no  little  detriment  to  the  king¬ 
dom  ;  for  we  pay  the  duke  of  Savoy  all  ready  money  for  what 
we  have  from  him,  which  as  effectually  drains  us  of  our  bul¬ 
lion  as  the  India  or  China  trade  does,  with  this  aggravation, 
that  almoft  three  pounds  of  China  filk  may  be  purchafed  for 
the  money  that  one  pound  of  Piedmont  filk  cofts  us. 

Although  fi  ver  is  not  fent  out  direClly  to  Piedmont,  as  it  is 
to  India,  yet  in  faCt  it  is  the  fame  thing  ;  for  the  ballance  of 

lome  other  trade  is  carried  thither,  which  otherwife  would  be 

remitted  to  us. 


fl  r„of  thina  will  anfwer,  in  moft  refpeCIs,  the  ufe  of 
Italian  hlk,  provided  we  could  be  fupplied  with  the  fine  raw 
.1  k  whereof  they  make  their  damafks,  fattins,  and  other  fine 
manufactures,  which,  by  the  curiofity  of  thefe  filks,  muft 
come  up  to  the  goodnefs  of  Italian  filk. 

1  he  Chma  filk  that  we  commonly  receive  is  purchafed  at 

filk  L  made  netTft  ^  WC  trade  to  in  China  J  but  their  fine 
.il  is  made  in  the  provinces  of  Nankin  and  Chekiam,  where 

*  r  ;,ne  manufactures  are  carried  on,  and  where  prodigious 

quantities  of  raw  filk  are  made,  and  the  belt  in  all  China. 


We  have  never  imported  any  quantities  of  the  fiiperfine  here, 
but  two  or  three  fmps  have  brought  extraordinary  good,  the 
beft  of  which,  we  are  informed,  was  brought  from  Amoy  ;  and, 
doubtlefs,  if  encouragement  was  given  for  the  importation  of 
that  fine  filk,  it  might  be  thrown  here,  and  our  manufactures 
carried  on  at  a  fmall  expence  to  the  nation.  The  countiies  of 
Chekiam  and  Nankin,  that  produce  it,  are  much  to  the  north¬ 
ward  of  the  places  that  we  now  trade  to,  and  near  Chufan, 
about  5  or  boo  miles  to  the  northward  of  Canton,  an  ifland 
in  which  we  formerly  had  a  factory,  and  were  admitted  to 
trade. 

That  country  is  very  cold  in  winter,  and  fome  of  our  wool¬ 
len  goods  have  fold  very  weil  there,  efpecially  our  callimaa- 
coes  and  long  ells. 

Befides,  the  countries  of  Chekiam  and  Nankin  are  near  the 
heart  of  the  empire,  where  the  greateft  trade  is  carried  on  ; 
and  Nankin  being  the  metropolis  of  trade  in  that  country,  as 
London  is  in  England,  {he  lends  out  her  manufactures  and 
merchandize  to  Canton,  as  we  do  to  Briftol,  Liverpool,  and 
other  out-ports.  But,  as  Canton  is  the  neareft  port,  fome 
captains  and  fupercargoes  have  raifed  objections  againft  going 
further  down  the  coaft,  alleging  that  it  is  a  difficult  pilotage, 
and  they  are  in  danger  of  loiing  their  paffage  back  that  year  ; 
that  the  mandarins,  and  other  officers,  impofe  upon  them, 
which  makes  it  difficult  to  trade  with  them.  But,  when  pri¬ 
vate  traders  had  liberty  to  go  to  Chma,  they  were  of  another 
fentiment;  t-hev  went  to  thofe  places  where  they  could  gee 
moft  money;  and  the  people  of  Chufan  (where  the  merchants 
of  Nankin,  as  well  as  of  Hamcheu  and  Nimpo,  two  other  great 
trading  cities,  lodge  great  quantities  of  merchandize)  would 
be  as  inclinable  to  cultivate  a  commerce  with  our  captains 
and  fupercargoes  as  the  people  of  Canton  are  ;  and  it  is  little 
to  be  doubted  but  we  might  find  as  much  encouragement  to 
trade  to  thofe  parts,  as  we  do  now  to  Canton,  their  intereft: 
being  the  fame  among  them  ail. 

We  harve  been  affured,  that  feveral  of  our  other  commodities, 
as  well  as  our  woollen,  would  be  very  acceptable  towards 
the  heart  of  China.  If  this  trade  could  be  duly  eftabl ihed, 
and  any  confiderable  quantities  of  our  produce  and  manu¬ 
factures  vended  in  that  populous  and  extended  country;  and 
could  we  alfo  import  that  fine  fiik  before  intimated ;  it  would 
exceedingly  add  to  the  profits  we  already  receive  by  the  India 
traffic,  and  would  effectually  enable  us  to  vie,  in  the  filk  ma¬ 
nufacture,  with  any  nation  in  Europe  ;  for,  as  cheapnefs  and 
goodnefs  always  obtain  preference,  filk,  fo  imported  from 
Ch  ina,  would  anfwer  in  both  thofe  effential  refpedts. 

The  licences  given  by  the  prefent  company  to  private  mer¬ 
chants,  to  carry  on  a  coafting  trade  in  India,  has  proved  of 
no  little  advantage  to  the  kingdom  in  general  ;  and  may 
prove  of  far  more,  by  finding  out  more  markets  in  thefe  parts 
for  our  European  commodities.  See  East  India  Trade 
and  Companies. 

7m  I 

Remark  s. 

1.  From  this  fhort  narrative  of  the  trade  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  of  our  American  plantations,  and  Africa, 
among  themfelves,  fome  judgment  may  be  made,  how 
far  thefe  kingdoms  can  be  faid  to  be  independent,  in  point  of 
trade,  from  all  the  reft  of  the  world  :  and,  indeed,  when  it 
is  duly  confidered,  what  quantity  of  {hipping  and  water- 
era!  t  of  every  kind,  which  are  employed  in  our  home  coaft- 
ing  tra.de  round  our  iflands,  and-likewife  the  {hipping  em¬ 
ployed  to  and  from  Great- Britain  and  Ireland  to  our  colo¬ 
nies  in  America  and  fettlements  in  Africa,  and  what  quantity 
our  colonies  employ  amongft  themfelves  :  when  thefe  points 
are  well  weighed,  our  feamen  -and  tunnage  of  {flipping-, 
would  perhaps  intitle  us  to  the  character  of  a  maritime  power, 
although  we  had  no  commerce  with  other  nations.  But, 

If  we  had  no  commerce  with  other  nations,  and  ouf  neigh¬ 
bouring  potentates  bad,  and  a  commerce  fo  wifely  regulated, 
that  they  were  conftant  gainers  by  it,  and  we  only°carried 
on  a  domeftic  trade  within  our  own  territories,  ftiould  we 
not  be  at  a  kind  of  ftand  with  regard  to  wealth  and  power, 
while  other  nations  were  daily  increafing  both  ?  Was  this 
the  flat e  of  things,  would  it  be  poffible  to  maintain  ourfelves 
an  independent  people  ?  Muft  we  not  always  be  at  the  mercy 

of  the  moft  potent  neighbours,  and  become  vaffals  to  their 
will  ? 

Let  any  man,  converfant  with  the  world,  pafs  but  a  tranfient 
reflection  on  the  ftate  of  mankind  throughout  the  globe,  and 
he  will  find,  that  fcarce  any  thing  prevails,  buc  a  confe¬ 
deracy  of  civil,  ccclefiaftical,  and  military  power,  againft:  ihe 
liberties  and  properties  of  the  whole  human  fpecies,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  little  fpots  called  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
their  dependent  dominions.  And  was  it  not  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  commerce  of  this  nation,  in  the  days  of  that 
great  princeis  Elizabeth,  that  firft  enabled  us  to  oppofe  thofe 
chains  of  flavery,  which  were  fo  refolutely  forged  for  us'  in 
Spain?  And  has  not  our  trade  and  navigation,  ever  fince, 
been  the  only  means  whereby  we  could  keep  pace  with  our 
enemies  in  riches  and  power,  in  order  to  defend  ourfelves 
againft  that  tyranny  and  oppreffion,  to  which  almoft  the 
“  whole 
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whole  world  is  liable  ?  Can  any  man  confider  thefe  indif- 
puiable  fadts,  and  hefitate  a  moment,  whether  our  trade  is 
not  ftill  the  only  means  left  us,  whereby  we  can  protect  our- 
felve  from  that  bondage,  wherein  other  ftates  are  involved  ? 
Since  trade,  the  converfe  with  the  world,  is  the  honeft  way 
to  llrengthen  and  enrich  a  nation,  and  the  great  difcourager 
of  idlenefs  and  debauchery,  &c.  we  being,  fituated  by  na¬ 
ture,  and  having  genii  proper  for  it’s  cultivations,  ought  to 
make  it  our  lfudy  to  manage  it  to  it’s  higheft  capacity  of  ad¬ 
vancement;  which,  if  we  would  in  earneft  purfuc,  war  it- 
fe'lf  would  be  fuch  advantage  and  fecurity  to  us,  that  we 
fhould  not  only  be  out  of  danger  from  our  enemies,  but  com¬ 
mand  the  trade  of  the  world  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  if  that 
be  neglected,  ail  the  miferies,  attendants  on  flavery  and  po 
verty,  that  (hall  happen  to  the  nation,  may  be  afcribed  to  our 
own  improvidence  and  inactivity. 

iVe  contradidl  the  received  maxim,  That  men  will  at'empt 
any  thing  for  advantage,  whil ft  we  neglect  proper  methods  for 
improving  and  encouraging  trade ;  for  no  greater  advantage 
can  flow  from  any  fountain,  or  proceed  from  any  faculty 
upon  earth,  than  from  that ;  for,  where  trade  is,  there  will 
be  employment;  where  employfnent  is,  thither  will  people 
refort;  there  will  be  a  confumption  of  commodities,  and 
thereby,  as  things  are  at  prefent  circumftanced,  the  public 
revenue  will  be  increafed  :  fo  that,  if  we  fupport  ourfelves  by 
a  flourifhing  commerce,  we  need  not  doubt  but  people  from 
all  parts  of  the  univerfe  would  refort  hither  to  enjoy  them- 
felves  and  improve  their  ftocks. 

We  fee  every  day,  that  the  convenient  fituation  of  any  eftate 
gives  an  ellimate,  and  raifes  it’s  purchafe  ;  and  without  con¬ 
venience,  life  itfelf  would  be  but  a  mere  fpiration,  fcarce 
worth  the  valuing :  England  then  moft  certainly  deferves  to 
be  valued  and  preferred  to  all  nations  on  the  earth,  having 
both  to  fo  great  advantage. 

5Tis  an  ifland  placed  as  a  center  to  the  circular  globe,  to¬ 
wards  which,  trade  may  draw  a  line  from  the  whole  circum¬ 
ference  ;  ’tis  bleft  with  a  moderation  of  every  element ;  no 
fcorching  fun  negroes,  nor  frigid  zone  benumbs,  it’s  natives, 
but  a  medium  influence  ftrengthens  and  beautifies  it’s  inha 
bitants,  who  are  of  regular  fhapes  ;  neither  an  unwieldy  nor 
pigmy  breed,  but  fit  to  endure  the  toils  of  war,  or  peaceful 
labours  on  the  land  :  our  climate  is  fo  moderate,  that  the 
fun  neither  exhales,  nor  the  cold  phlegmatics,  the  fpirituous 
parts,  but  allows  a  temperature  between  both  ;  fo  that  our 
native  imaginations  are  neither  too  airy  for  confideration, 
nor  too  dull  for  invention  ;  it’s  foil  is  mixture  and  productive, 
and,  where  barrennefs  appears  on  the  furface,  the  bowels  are 
enriched  with  valuable  mines,  Sic. 

No  Alpine  mountains,  nor  Holland  bogs,  but  a  delightful  va¬ 
riety  of  hills  and  dales,  compafs  the  land  ;  fo  that,  when  the 
parching  fun  burns  up  and  chaps  the  higher  lands,  the  hum¬ 
ble  meadows  thrive  with  verdure  ;  and,  when  mighty  fhowers 
drown  the  vales,  the  hills  grow  fruitful  by  watering  ;  our 
lands,  when  tilled,  produce  a  grateful  plenty  in  return  to  la 
bour;  our  trees  in  general  are  lofty  and  well  topped,  afford 
us  all  the  conveniences  that  we  can  expect;  our  kingly  oaks 
fo  firmly  rib  our  fhips,  that  our  royal  navy,  if  duly  fupported 
by  the  effects  of  a  profperous  national  commerce,  will  ever 
prove  an  invincible  bulwark  to  any  daring  foe;  our  fruits 
are  pleafant  and  ufeful  for  fupport;  our  cattle  large,  healthy, 
ftrong,  and  numerous,  which  are  as  good  as  the  world  pro¬ 
duces,  for  labour  or  for  food  ;  their  fkins  are  firm,  and  of  fo 
contracted  pores  that  better  leather  is  no  where  to  be  met 
with.  Our  wool  i  very  good,  and,  if  duly  regarded,  would 
equal  the  boafted  Segovia;  ’tis  the  parent  of  our  chief  ma¬ 
nufactures,  and  gives  us  a  plaudit  in  our  cloth,  baiz,  fays, 
ferges,  &c.  throughout  the  univerfe.  We  have  fowl  in 
plenty,  and  that  plenty  good.  In  the  bofom  of  our  native 
earth  are  hid  riches,  which  are  eafily  obtained  by  the  artift 
and  laborious,  as  tin,  lead,  copper,  iron,  coals,  & c.  Our  land 
is  plentifully  veined  with  rivers,  refrefhing  the  earth,  afford¬ 
ing  variety  and  plenty  of  fifh.  Nature  has  made  fuch  a  pa- 
radife  of  the  land,  that  we  {hew  ourfelves  ungrateful  to  the 
divine  bounty,  when  we  are  negligent  of  the  bleffings  it  hath 
liberally  beftowed.  In  fhort,  the  nation  is  a  verdure-field  in¬ 
dented  with  harbours  around  it,  where  our  fhips,  from  their 
natural  fituation,  may  ride  out  the  tempeftuous  (form. 

The  fea,  by  providence,  is  a  wall  which  furrounds  us,  to  de¬ 
fend  us  from  the  pharaoh  that  would  enflave  us  ;  ’tis  cham¬ 
pion  and  fervant  too,  for  by  our  fhips  furrowing  it’s  waves, 
we  fend  our  plenty  out,  and  bring  the  riches  of  the  moft 
diftant  parts  of  the  wor  d  into  our  poffeffions. 

Ought  we  not  to  be  grateful,  when  we  confider  the  bleffings 
we  enjoy,  and  the  opportunities  that  are  given  us  to  improve 
them  farther  to  our  advantage  ?  ’Tis  wonder. ul  to  think,  how 
feveral  forts  of  fifh,  in  numbers  innumerable,  at  certain  fea- 
fons,  vifit  our  coafts  by  divine  appointment  and  natural  in- 
ftinCf,  for  our  fuftenance;  and  day  by  day  are  ready,  not  only 
to  furnifh  us  with  food,  but  alfo  to  be  made  merchandize  of 
to  the  enriching  of  the  nation. 

’Tis  very  obfervable  how  heaven  bleffes  i  s  by  the  courfe  of 
the  wind,  that  commonly  blows  wefterly  for  above  half  of 
the  year,  which  makes  ail  our  cape  lands  and  bays,  oppofite 
to  the  French  and  Dutch  cuafts,  good  roads  for  our  fhips  to 
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ride  with  fecurity  ;  for  we  are  on  the  weather,  and  the  French 
on  the  lee  fhore  ;  belides,  6ur*anchor  hold  is  much  better 
than  either  the  French  or  Dutch;  for  we  have  generally  a  ft  iff" 
clay,  chalk,  or  hard  gravel,  whilft  the  French  have  only 
hard  ;ocks,  or  loofefanda;  the  Hemifh  and  Hollanders  more 
number  of  fands  on  their  coafts;  their  water  or  lefs  d  pth,  i 
and  confequently  their  ports  choaked  up  with  quick  lands; 
when  our  fhips  ride  fafe,  even  between  our  lands,  by  our 
country’s  being  a  weather  fhore.  *  ■  1 

Thus,  in  epitome,  we  fee  what  a  rich  heirefs  with  an  immenft- 
fortune  we  enjoy,  by  the  gift  of  the  great  Father  of  the  uni- 
verle  ;  but  we  fhould  confider,  when  this  portion  was  <ftven, 
gratitude  and  duty  were  expected,  that  it  might  deice  ml  ‘^s 
a  jointure  to  our  pofterity  :  but,  inflead  of  fuch  returns,  un¬ 
grateful  we,  by  indolent  and  vicious  lives,  forget  the  oblio-a- 
tion  from  the  donor ;  and,  regardiefs  of  our  prefent  profperi- 
ty,  neglect  the  means  to  improve  the  talent  intrufted  to  our 
management ;  and,  the  greater  the  truft  is,  the  greater  will 
be  expected  our  improvement;  wherefore  let  us  no  longer 
dally,  but  ferioufly  amend,  and,  to  our  power,  ufe  the  means 
put  into  our  hands,  to  make  us  a  profperous,  a  powerful,  and 
a  happy  people  ;  which  can  be  done  by  no  honefter  way,  than 
by  trade  and  indufiry. 

And  trade  is  lo  noble  a  mafter,  that  it  is  willing  to  entertain 
all  mankind  in  it’s  fervice;  and  has  fuch  variety  of  employ¬ 
ments  adapted  for  every  capacity,  that  all,  but  the  lazy  and 
fupine,  may  fupport,  at  leaft,  if  not  enrich  themfelves; 
it  s  agents  are  every  where  laborious  and  induftrious ;  but 
in  our  Britifh  empire  may  be  enriched,  by  manufacturing 
and  improving  our  own  and  foreign  products,  and  be  de¬ 
fended  by  the  increafe  of  our  fe.men  and  Hupping  ;  which, 
if  duly  employed,  can  never  be  too  many,  being  always  the 
conveyors  of  our  riches,  as  well  as  ftrength  of  this  nation  : 
as  all  the  felicity  and  glory  of  Britain  depend  upon  the  en¬ 
couragement  and  good  management  of  trade  and  nav  gation, 
fo  it’s  ruin  and  confufion  muft  be  the  confequence  of  their 
neglect. 

It  is  not  a  wonder,  that  fchools,  univerfit  es,  inns  of  court, 
and  colleges,  fhould  be  fo  careful  to  have  regulators  and  in¬ 
spectors  for  the  better  government  and  direction  in  their  fe- 
veral  faculties,  that  are  not  in  comparifon  with  the  fruits  of 
a  duly  regulated  trade,  by  which  they  are  all  maintained  ;  yet 
trade,  that  gives  warmth  and  motion  to  the  blood  a-  d  freth 
fpirits  to  every  part  of  the  nation,  fromfhe  meaneft  cottage 
to  the  royal  throne,  that  provides,  under  God,  our  d  i!y 
bread,  is  in  a  manner  unregarded  and  without  a  due  in- 
fpection,  regulation,  and  encouragement!  Notwithftandjng 
this  great  lady  (affecting  freedom  and  fecurity,  hath  no  in¬ 
clination  to  continue  under  the  arbitrary  power  of  France, 
nor  the  uncertain  fate  of  Holland,  with  whom  Oie  hath  re- 
fided  only  as  a  fojourner,  though  fhe  hath  been  very  hignlv 
carefl'ed  and  embraced  by  them)  is  ready  to  efpoufe  both  our 
intereft  and  nation,  and  with  herfelf  oring  in  dowry  the 
tieafures  of  the  world  ;  if  we  would  vouchfafe  to  give  her 
an  encouraging  entertainment,  being  very  fenfible  of  the 
great  advantage  we  might  in  return  give  her,  by  fo  abfoiutely 
fecuring  our  free  enjoyment  of  liberty,  that  there  ni  ght  ap¬ 
pear  a  certainty  of  it’s  continuance  to  po  erity,  and  by 
having  our  civil  rights  and  properties  maintained  ;  fo  that 
the  nation  may  not  be  depopulated,  both  by  difeouraging  in¬ 
genious  artifans  and  manufacturers  from  repairing  hither,  and 
by  forcing  our  own  out  of  the  country  to  feek  bread  and  pro¬ 
tection  elfewhere,  and  by  cramping  the  induftry  of  others  that 
fliall  remain  ;  which  has  certainly  been  the  cafe,  and  the 
French  and  other  ftates  have  had  the  wit  to  take  the  advantage 
of  our  negligence,  by  encouraging  induftry  and  commerce  to 
an  amazing  degree  in  every  branch  of  it.  by  which  means 
they  became  fo  potent  and  dangerous  to  all  Europe,  before  the 
Definitive  Treaty  of  1763  has  fomething  curbed  them. 
How  abfoiutely  necefiary  is  it  then,  that  all  poffible  endea¬ 
vours  be  made,  to  ftudy  the  ableft  means  and  methods  for  the 
improvement  of  trade  ;  which  alone  can  give  employment  to 
our  poor,  and  prevent  robberies  and  murder,  which  are  an 
ignominy  to  the  nation,  more  effectually  than  any  penal  or 
fevere  laws  whatfoever  ? 

With  all  thefe  fuperior  natural  advantages,  we  cannot  be 
hurt  but  by  ourfelves  ;  ’tis  our  folly  only  that  can  undo  us. 
Had  the  trade  of  this  kingdom  been  effectually  encouraged, 
foreigners  could  not  have  diveited  it’s  courfe  as  they  have 
done,  unlefs  thefe  natural  advantages  were  annihilated  ;  and 
they  may  as  well  attempt  to  fink  our  iflands  in  the  ocean,  as, 
while  they  remain,  to  deprive  us  of  the  benefits  refultitig 
from  their  fituation  and  produce,  if  we  take  only  a  refolution 
to  open  our  eyes  ;  for,  although  our  wounds  were,  before 
the  late  peace  really  deep,  with  the  weighty  incumberance  of 
our  debts  and  taxes,  yet  we  are  far  from  apprehending  they 
are  incurable,  though  our  public  debts  are  fo  greatly  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  laft  war. 

That  many  branches  of  our  foreign  trade  are  now  carried  on 
to  the  difbdvantage  of  the  nation,  which  a  few  years  lince 
were  greatly  for  it’s  benefit,  is  certain  from  the  courfes  of 
exchange  ;  for  by  Llyod’s  lift  now  before  me,  of  the  21ft  of 
April,  1752,  I  find  that 

London  gave  to  Venice  for  the  ducat  banco  5  1  d.  | 


London 


London  gave  to  Leghorn  for  the  dollar  -  50 

Genoa  for  the  dollar  -  49  + 


By  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  Tables. 

Venice  the  par  is  49  d,  492  dec. 

Lofs  to  England  about  44  per  cent. 

Leghorn,  the  par  is  51  d.  69  dec. 

Gain  to  England,  about  1  f  per  cent. 

Genoa.  Although  the  exchange  is  at  prefent  in  Our  favour, 
yet  as  this  isowing  to  the  unhappy  fituation  of  their  affairs  at 
prefent,  which  is  likely  to  be  only  temporary,  no  judgment 
can  be  made  from  thence  at  this  junCfure. 

April  21,  1752. 

London  gave  to  Lifbon  for  the  milree,  5  s.  5  d.  } 

The  par  of  exchange  is  67  d.  166  dec.  Gain  to  England 

not  2  per  cent. 

London  gave  the  pound  fterling  to  Antwerp,  for  36.  5. 

The  par  is  35.  17  dec.  Gain  to  England  about  3  per  cent. 
London  save  the  pound  fterling  to  Amfterdam,  for  35-  4.  2. 
The  par  is  36  s.  59  dec.  Lofs  to  England  about  3  4  Per  cent. 
The  occafion  of  which  lofs  upon  the  ballance  with  Holland, 
it  muft  be  obferved,  is  not  only  the  intereft  money,  which 
we  pay  them  for  the  millions  they  have  in  our  public  funds, 
but  the  remittances  made  through  Dutch  hands  to  pay  the 
ballances  of  feveral  branches  of  trade  that  are  againft  us,  all 
which  affeCfs  our  whole  trade  to  Holland  at  a  difadvantage  to 
England  of  3  4  per  cent,  and  confequently  the  fame  to  their 
benefit ;  which,  added  to  the  intereft  money  England  pays 
them  as  national  creditors,  drains  us  very  confiderably.  And, 
as  the  continuance  of  thefe  caufes  will  always  keep  the  ex¬ 
change  in  our  disfavour;  fo  likewife  their  difadvantageous 
exchange  proportionably  affe&s  our  whole  commerce  to  thefe 
countries,  with  which  we  negotiate  our  money  affairs  by  ex¬ 
change,  through  the  medium  of  the  Dutch  exchange,  which 
adds  ftill  more  to  the  difadvantage  of  this  nation. 

London  gave  the  pound  fterling  to  Hamburgh,  for  33.  5. 
The  par  is  35  s.  17  dec.  LoB  to  England  about  5  per  cent. 
London  exchanges  with  Norway,  Sweden,  Ruffia,  and  moft 
parts  of  Germany,  by  the  way  of  Hamburgh  and  Amfterdam ; 
and  the  exchange  between  England  and  that  place,  which  is 
the  moft  to  our  detriment,  is  alfo  moft  fo  in  all  the  bills  of 
exchange  we  negotiate  with  the  abovementioned  places, 
through  fuch  medium. 

London  gives  to  Madrid  for  a  piece  of  f  40  d.  f. 

The  par  is  43.  2  dec.  Gain  above  6  \  per  cent. 

London  gives  to  Paris  3 1  d.  JL  for  the  French  crown  of  three 
livres. 

The  par  is  29.  149  dec.  Lofs  to  England  above  7  ^  per  cent. 
Thus  we  have  the  exaCteft  view,  we  can,  of  the  ftate  of  the 
trade  between  England  and  the  principal  nations  in  Europe; 
and  we  find,  that  we  lofe  more  by  the  trade  with  France, 
than  we  gain  by  that  with  Spain  ;  and  ought  this  not  to  rouze 
us  to  think  of  taking  effectual  meafures  f6  to  regulate  our 
trade  with  that  kingdom^  that  we  may  not  be  fuch  daily  fuf- 
ferers  thereby ;  nor  be  over-reached  in  our  commercial  in- 
terefts,  by  the  chicanery  and  machinations  of  that  court  ? 


The  London  courfe  of  exchange  this  22d  day  of  May,  1764, 
ftands  as  follows,  viz. 

Exchange  on 


Amfterdam,  36,  6,  2,  i-half, 
a  2  uf. 

Ditto,  a  fight,  36,  4. 
Rotterdam,  36,  7. 

Antwerp,  no  price. 
Hamburgh,  34,  xo,  2,  i-half 
uf. 

Paris,  1  day’s  date,  30,  i-half 
Ditto,  2  uf.  30,  i-4th 

i-8th 


Cadiz,  37,  7 - 8th 
Madrid,  38,  i-Sth 
Bilboa,  37,  7-8th 
Leghorn,  48,  3-8th, 
Genoa,  47,  3-4^ 
Venice,  50. 

Lifbon,  5  s.  6  d. 
Porto,  5  s.  5  d. 
Dublin,  9,  i*4th 


a  i-half 


Bourdeaux,  ditto,  30, 

How  the  Ballances  of  Trade  with  particular  ftates  ftand 
at  prefent,  the  above  courfes  will  fpeak  for  themfelves,  we 
leaving  the  application  thereof  to  the  reader,  to  make  his 
own  judgment. 


Remarks. 

’Tis  not  many  years  fince  the  Turky  trade  was  very  profit¬ 
able  to  thefe  kingdoms,  it  affording  us  markets  for  great 
quantities  of  our  woollen  manufactures,  together  with  lead, 
and  other  our  produces  {flipped  from  hence  to  Conftantinopie, 
Scanderoon,  and  Smyrna ;  and  from  thence  difperfed  all  over 
the  Turkifh  empire,  and  alfo  into  Perfia.  But  the  feene  is 
changed  here,  as  we  have  feen  it  is  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
France  having  fupplanted  us  in  this  once  important  branch  of 
the  Britifh  traffic. 

I  hat  we  may  judge  by  what  meafures  that  crafty  nation  have 
efteCfuated  this  matter,  I  flatter  myfelf,  that  it  may  not  be 
unacceptable  to  my  readers  to  lay  before  them  the  fteps, 
they  took  to  bring  this  about  ;  which,  arnidit  numberlefs 
other  politic  arts,  fhould  by  no  means  pafs  unoticed  and  un¬ 
recorded  in  this  work. 

1  his  point  was  accomphfhed  by  the  indefatigable  endea* 


vours  of  that  able  minifter  of  France,  Monf.  Colbert,  wbofs 
memory  will  be  defervedly  immortal  in  that  kingdom,  from 
the  great  increafe  of  the  naval  power  of  b ranee,  at  the  ac¬ 
tion  off  Beachy-head,  when  the  united  navies  of  England  and 
Holland  declined  a  thorough  battle,  and  plied  away  to  avoid 
engaging,  fprung  the  increafe  of  their  navigation  in  matters 
of  trade.  For,  under  the  happieft  oeconomy  of  their  affairs, 
the  French  then  entered  upon  two  things,  which  gave  a  new 
turn  to  the  ftate  of  their  whole  commerce.  The  firft  was 
their  planting  mulberry-trees,  and  nourifhing  the  fiik  worm; 
by  which  means  they  annually  produced  a  very  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  filk  of  their  own  growth,  to  the  great  increafe  of  the 
wealth  of  the  kingdom.  The  fecond  was  the  erecting  ma¬ 
nufactures  of  wool  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  prohi¬ 
biting  all  the  Englifh  woollen  manufactures  to  be  imported 
among  them.  So  that,  in  a  few  years,  Monf.  Colbert  fet  the 
poor  to  work  all  over  France,  in  combing,  fpinning,  weav¬ 
ing,  and  dyeing  of  woollen  goods,  although  they  had  a  very 
inconfiderable  quantity  of  wool  of  their  own. 

The  firft  confequence  of  this  was,  that  the  king  of  Franca 
faw  all  his  fubjects  clothed,  however  indifferently,  with  the 
manufactures  of  their  own  country,  who  but  a  few  years  be¬ 
fore  bought  all  their  cloths  from  England,  and  which  was 
more  difadvantageous  to  them  at  fecond-hand  from  Flanders 
and  the  Dutch. 

This  was  managed  with  fuch  exquifite  policy,  and  carried  on 
with  fuch  a  prodigy  of  fuccefs,  that  it  would  take  up  too 
much  room  to  relate  under  one  head,  but  it  will  more  fully 
appear  throughout  this  work.  This  profound  ftatefman,  this 
hearty  friend  to  the  trade  of  his  country,  fpared.  no  expence, 
nor  left  unpraftifed  any  wife  meafure,  to  gain  over  Englifh 
artifts,  and  to  plant  them  in  every  proper  part  of  France  ; 
where  they  taught  the  people,  fo  well,  all  the  feveral  parts  of 
the  manufacture,  and  the  people  were  fo  eager  to  learn,  and 
fo  dextrous  at  teaching  each  other,  that,  in  a  few  years,  they 
fent  their  teachers  home  again,  being  as  able  to  make  and 
manage  every  branch  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  as  their 
inftruCtors. 

The  principal  care  Monf.  Colbert  took,  next  to  that  of 
planting  the  manufacture,  and  of  procuring  head  workmen 
to  inftruCt  the  people,  was  the  furnifhing  France  with  Englifh 
and  Irifh  wool,  and  this  he  did  effectually  ;  and  to  him  we 
owe  the  injurious  traffic  of  owling  as  it  is  called,  which  is 
carried  on  to  this  day,  on  the  coafts  of  Kent  and  Suffex  in 
England,  and  from  divers  parts  of  Ireland ;  and  which  all 
the  laws,  the  military  power,  nor  all  the  arts  of  the  cuftom- 
houfe  officers,  and  our  guarda  cofta’s,  have  not  hitherto  been 
able  to  fupprefs. 

By  this  means,  the  French  being  able  to  furnlfh  their  own 
people,  to  clothe  the  nobility  and  gentry,  nay,  even  the 
king  himfelf  (for  he  determined  to  wear  nothing  that  was  not 
of  the  manufacture  of  his  own  fubjeCts)  they  not  only  in  a 
few  years  totally  excluded  the  Englifh  woollen  manufactures 
from  that  kingdom,  but  begun  to  turn  their  eyes  abroad,  and 
prepare  to  rival  them  at  all  the  foreign  markets  of  Europe, 
as  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy ;  alfo  in  Afia  and  Africa, 
but  efpecially  in  Turky  and  Barbary. 

The  unwearied  application  of  Monf.  Colbert  did  all  this;  lie 
informed  himfelf  of  the  various  forts  of  Britifh  manufactures, 
which  were  fold  in  every  foreign  market,  and  of  which  he 
had  large  patterns  brought  him  :  after  this  he  ereCted  particular 
works  in  France  for  the  making  of  thofe  very  goods,  encou¬ 
raged  the  merchants  to  export  them,  by  caufing  credit  to  be 
given  them  out  of  the  public  stock  ;  that  is,  by  the  king, 
even  till  the  returns  for  thofe  goods  came  home :  this  .was 
particularly  done  with  the  Turky  merchants  at  Marfeilles, 

WHO  HAD  CREDIT  GIVEN  THEM,  ’'1'ILL  THEIR  SHIPS 
RETURNED  FROM^MYRNA  AND  SCANDEROON. 

The  fame  encouraging  meafures  were  given  at  the  famous 
manufactory  near  Nifmes  in  Languedoc,  where,  ’tis  Paid,  that 
cloths  are  made  fo  admirably  well,  that  fome  have  even  thought 
they  have  outdone  the  Englifh:  this  we  cannot  credit ;  cer¬ 
tain,  however,  it  is,  that  they  make  very  good  cloths,  and 
dye  and  drefs  them  to  great  perfection;  certain  it  is,  that 
alfo  they  have  hit  the  tafte  of  foreign  purchafers,  and  fup¬ 
planted  the  Englifh. 

Effectually  to  encourage  the  exporting  of  thefe  cloths,  the 
Turky  merchants  of  Marfeilles  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  take  - 
a  cargo  to  the  fum  agreed  on,  and  fhip  them  off;  and,  having 
time  given  them  for  payment,  the  voyage  came  round  before 
the  money  was  demanded,  and  they  paid  for  the  cloths  with 
the  very  goods  which  they  received  from  Turky. 

Nor  did  the  manufacturers  ftand  in  need  of  any  encourage¬ 
ment  but  what  they  inftantly  had,  without  years  of  expen- 
five  aitendance,  follicitation,  and  cringing,  as  if  they  were 
craving  alms,  when  they  were  attempting  to  ferve  their  coun¬ 
try  more  than  themfelves.  See  the  article  Manufactu¬ 
rers.  After  fuch  encouragements,  is  it  to  be  at  all  admired, 
that  the  French  fhould  fupplant  the  Englifh  in  the  Turky  trade, 
as  they  have  done?  Is  it  impoffible  for  the  fkill,  the  credit, 
and  worth  of  our  Britifh  I'urky  merchants,  aided  by  the  wif- 
dom  of  Britifh  counfels,  and  fupported  with  all  fuch  encou¬ 
ragements  as  we  have  in  our  power,  to  retrieve  this  branch 
of  our  commerce  ?  The  names,  nor  the  eftabiifhed  reputation 
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and  honour  of  our  merchants,  are  yet  forgot  in  the  Turkifh 
empire. 

Portugal  is  a  conftant  market  for  corn,  either  from  Britain  or 
her  American  colonies  ;  the  latter,  together  with  Ireland, 
fupply  it  with  great  quantities  of  provisions,  great  part  of 
the  payment  of  which  centers  in  London,  by  the  returns  of 
wines  ;  fo  that  the  Lifbon  exchange  is  fo  far  from  falling  to 
5  s.  or  5  s.  2  d.  per  millree,  that  it  has  not  for  many  years 
been  under  5  s.  3  d.  and,  at  prefent,  we  find  it  no  lefs  than 
5  s.  5  d.f  ;  which,  as  before  obferved,  does  not  make  the 
ballance  two  per  cent;,  in  our  favour,  notwithftanding  the 
imaginations  of  fome  that  we  are  mighty  gainers  by  that  trade. 
What  can  this  be  afcribed  to,  but  the  decline  of  the  Portugal 
market  for  our  manufa&ures,  particularly  the  woollen  ?  Our 
foreign  rivals  in  trade,  working  cheaper,  Real  it  away  by  de¬ 
grees  :  cloths  between  8  and  11  s.  per  yard  the  Dutch  fup¬ 
ply  them  with,  and  have  beat  out  ours  about  that  price  almoft 
entirely.  France  has,  for  fome  time,  begun  to  fupply  them 
with  quantities  of  it  and  other  manufadtures  ;  fo  that  it  ap¬ 
pears  by  the  exchange  now,  that  not  much  of  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  gain  remains  from  Portugal,  with  which  too  many 
flatter  themfelves  ;  for  a  great  part  of  the  Portugal  gold, 
brought  here,  is  for  Dutch  account,  and  that  of  various  other 
foreign  ftates  ;  and,  the  moidores  having  been  circulated  for 
more  than  they  are  worth,  the  nation  has  been  cheated  upon 
that  account. 

The  trade  of  Spain  as  yet,  we  fee,  continues  tolerably  in 
our  favour,  but  the  foundation  feems  to  be  effedfually  laid 
for  it’s  inevitable  deftrudion.  That  court,  it  feems,  have, 
in  earneft,  adopted  the  fyflem  of  the  late  duke  de  Ripperda, 
who  laboured  hard,  during  his  adminiftration  in  Spain,  to 
eftablifh  the  woollen  manufadure  in  that  kingdom,  in  order 
to  enable  the  Spaniards  to  fupply  themfelves,  inftead  of  tak¬ 
ing  woollen  goods  from  England.  And,  for  this  purpofe, 
have  they  not  ftole  away  our  manufactures,  to  inftrud  their 
people,  as  the  French,  we  have  feen,  did  in  the  days  of  Col¬ 
bert  ?  Whether  Ripperda  took  his  meafuresat  that  time  from 
Don  Geronymo  de  Uztariz  of  Spain,  whofefyftem  now  takes 
place,  or  the  latter  borrowed  it  from  the  former,  is  not  very 
material ;  but  it  is  obfervable,  that  Uztariz  firft  publilhed  his 
thoughts  of  commerce  and  maritime  affairs  in  1724,  which  w^s 
at  the  time  when  Ripperda  was  at  the  head  of  the  finances  in 
Spain.  Theeftablifliment  of  woollen  manufactures  in  Spain  at 
that  time  of  day,  together  with  their  clofe  union  with  the  court 
of  Vienna,  did  not  a  little  alarm  this  nation.  In  a  word, 
the  Spaniards  have  long  been  reproached  by  other  nations  for 
their  indolence  and  inactivity  in  matters  of  trade;  but,  at 
prefent,  they  may  feem  refolute  to  w'ipe  off  that  ftain  of  igno¬ 
miny,  and  to  purfue  an  aCtive,  and  no  longer  fubmit  to  the 
difad vantages  of  a  paffive,  commerce.  See  the  article  Biscay, 
and  Spain. 

Their  reluCtance  alfo  to  fettle  thofe  difputes,  which  had  fub- 
fified  between  them  and  the  Englifh  for  near  forty  years,  in 
regard  to  America,  before  the  late  Definitive  treaty  took 
effeCf,  did  not  look  with  that  face  of  cordiality  and  friendfhip 
towards  this  nation  ;  the  propofed  regulation  of  the  taxes 
upon  their  own  commodities,  and  of  the  cuftom-houfe  duties, 
together  with  their  vigorous  attempts  to  fettle  the  woollen 
manufacture ;  (all  which,  it  feems,  were  intended  to  humble 
the  power  and  pride  of  herefy  *)  did  not  prognofticate  any 
good  to  the  trade  of  thefe  kingdoms  before  the  laft  peace. 

#  See  Uztariz.  Father  Villareal  the  jefuit’s  approbation  of 
Lis  fyflem  on  commerce  and  maritime  affairs,  which  appro¬ 
bation  of  this  learned  priefl,  we  may  fuppofe,  was  obtained, 
with  a  view  to  make  the  Spaniards  the  more  readily  rtlifh 
the  new  fyflem,  to  the  injury  of  the  maritime,  or  heretical, 
powers. 


However,  the  Spaniards  would  do  well  to  confider,  that 
would  be  no  extraordinary  punilhment  to  Great-Britaih 
be  deprived  of  their  wines  and  their  fruit,  if  they  Ihould  t 
tempt  to  ferve  us  as  the  French  have  already  done,  with  1 
gard  to  the  woollen  manufadure.  For  we  {hall  now  ve 
probably  be  able  to  fupply  ourfelves  with  as  good  wines,  as  e\ 
came  from  Spain,  or  Portugal,  or  France,  by  means  of  o 
new  acquired  colonies ;  and  there  is  no  other  way  to  prefer 
the  trade  of  the  nation,  than  by  buying  lefs  of  thofe  natioi 
which  dimimfti  their  purchafes  of  ours. 

Our  trade  to  Hamburgh  and  Germany  being  apparently 
much  to  our  detriment,  and  woollen  and  other  manufadm 
being  daily  eftabhfhjng  in  various  parts  of  that  empire  ;  an 
as  his  Pruflian  majefty,  in  particular,  feems  determined 
have  a  new  Eaft-lndia  company,  and  is  taking  all  meafui 
to  improve  every  corner  *  of  his  dominions  by  trade;  is 
not  time  for  England  to  think  of  turning  the  ballance  in  h 
favour  with  the  Empire?  As  the  great  confumption  of  Ge 
man  linnens,  in  England  and  her  Plantations,  is  oneprincir 
caufe  of  this  commerce  being  fo  difadvantageous,  oueht  $ 
not  to  give  fuch  effedual  encouragement  to  the  Scotch  ai 
Irifh  linnens,  that  we  mayceafeto  lofe,  if  we  can  gain  nothin 
by  the  trade  of  Germany  ?  What  difficulties  have  not  t 
..cots  amUhe  Irifh  ffrugglcd  with,  to  bring  their  linnens 
ine^peifeaion  they  have  done  ?  And  what  hinders,  with 


reafonable  encouragements  from  the  Britifh  legislature,  but 
they  may  arrive  to  as  great  perfection  as  any  foreign  nation  ; 
which  fine  will  induce  all  the  fubjeds  of  the  crown  of  Great- 
Britain  to  wear  them,  if  we  fliould  never  be  able  to  export 
them  any  where,  except  to  our  own  plantations  ? 

*  They  write  from  Berlin,  that  his  Pruflian  majefly  being  wil¬ 
ling  to. favour  the  port- of  Schwiemund  (which  has  hitherto 
been  an  obfcure  place  and  but  little  frequented)  has  made  it  a 
corporation,  giving  it  the  tide  of  city,  and  ordered  divers 
forts  of  manufactures  to  be  fet  up  there ;  in  confequence  of 
which  encouragement,  together  with  confiderable  privileges 
granted  to  all  that  are  expert,  in  marine  matters,  they  have 
began  to  build  fome  new  Streets ;  and,  as  the  place  is  pleafar.tly 
'  fituated,  and  very  commodious,  many  inhabitants  of  Stetin  and 
Greyffenhague  haVe  refolved  to  go  and  fettle  there.  Utrecht 
Gazette,  1752. 

Linnens  are  the  ffaple  manufadufes  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  ; 
and,  if  England  preferves  the  woollen  for  their  ffaple,  the 
other  nations  fliould  have  every  help  in  our  power,  to  carry 
their  linnens  to  as  great  perfection  as  the  Englifh  have  brought 
their  woollens.  If  they  have  not,  how  can  the  Englilh  ex- 
peCt  but  both  will  do  their  utmoft  to  interfere  in  their  woollen 
manufactory  ?  While  Germany  took  off  large  quantities  of 
our  woollen  goods,  it  was  our  intereft  to  take  fome  pro¬ 
portionate  quantity  of  jheir  linnens  in  return;  yet,  as  they 
have  leflened  in  their  Britifh  imports  in  general,  {hall  we 
continue  to  drain  the  nation  of  it’s  treafure,  by  buying  of 
the  Germans  confiderably  more  than  we  fell  to  them  ?  6 

It  is  for  the  intereft  of  England  to  give  all  fuch  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  trade  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  as  hath  no  ten¬ 
dency  to  prejudice  her  own.  But  how  can  encouraging  of 
the  linnens  and  fifheries  of  the  former,  and  the  linnen  of  the 
latter,  be  any  way  injurious  to  England  ?  It  is  highly  to  the 
disadvantage  of  England  to  fuppoft  either  the  French,  the 
German,  or  the  Dutch  linnens,  becaufe  this  ballance  is  with 
the  two-former,  and  fo  likewife  with  Holland,  for  the  reafons 
before  gwen,  though  far  lefs  than  they  were  a  few  years  fin ce. 
Why  does  Ireland  carry  on  the  clandeftine  trade  of  Wool  with 
France,  but  becaufe  they  have  more  than  they  can  manufac- 
ture  for  themfelves,  or  fend  in  wool  and  woollen  yarn,  to 
England?  Bur  if  they  had  all  definable  encouragement  for 
their  linnens,  they  would  certainly  contrad  their  Iheep-walks, 
and  employ  them  in  the  more  tileful  branches  of  tillage  and 
flax  ;  which  would  not  fo  interfere  with  the  intereft  of”  Eng- 
and  as  the  French  have  done,  and  ftill  do,  by  means  of 
L°ng  experience  muff  convince  us,  that  the 
Inih  will  fell  their  wool  to  any  nation,  rather  than  let  it 
rot  upon  their  hands,  or  leave  their  Iheep-walks  ufelefs,  and 
their  lands  of  no  value  to  them. 

’Tis  true,  England  encourages  the  importation  of  Irifn  wool 
and  woolen  yarn;  and,  was  the  manufadure  of  England  fo 
increafed,  as  to  enable  her  to  take  every  ounce  of  their  wool 
except  what  they  ufed  in  their  own  manufadure,  would  it  not 

be  unfpeakably  more  to  her  benefit,  than  to  iet  the  French 
have  it  ?  • 

It  is  computed  that  England  imports  annually  from  Ireland, 
of  wool;  woollen  and  worfted  yarn,  about  227,049  ftone, 
at  16  pounds  to  the  ftone.  Now,  the  computed  price  at  a 
medium  of  wool  and  yarn  is  at  10  s.  4d.  per  ftone ;  and  the 
leaft  profit  anfing  upon  that,  when  manufadured,  is  com- 
puted  at  2  1.  19  s.  8  d.  for  a  ftone  of  wool  manufadured, 
without  dyeing  ,s  at  leaft  worth  3  1.  10  s.  efpecially  that 

K  ^  Irf and  fe"ds  to  England,  n  being  the  choiceft  and 
beft  they  have;  if  fo,  then  the  Englifh  muft  gain  yearly,  by 
the  manufaduie  of  Irifh  wool,  678,573  1.  15  s.  6  d.  It  the 
loweft  calculation.  But,  as  calculated  by  others,  it  rifes 
confiderably  higher  ;  as  thus:  A  pound  of  wool  in  Eng¬ 
land  is  valued  at  12  d.  and  Irifh  wool  and  yarn  of  the  beft 
fort  at  14  d  at  leaft  :  Mr.  King’s  computation  is,  that  the 
wool  is  the  fourth  of  the  value  of  it,  when  manufadured: 
if  fo,  a  {tone  of  wool  manufadured,  is  worth  3 1.  14  s.  8  dd 
and  the  profit,  by  Irifh  wool  fent  to  England,  would  then 
amount  to  730,340  b  19  s.  Another  ingenious  gentleman, 
who  wrote  upon  the  trade  of  Ireland  in  1687,  fays,  that  3 1. 
worth  of  wool  and  oil,  when  manufadured  into  white  cloths, 
are  worth  13  1 ;  at  this  rate,  the  gain  to  Britain  upon  the  im¬ 
portation  of  Irifh  wool,  computing  fuch  as  is  worth  14  d, 
Irifh  there,  would  be  916,7101.  6$.  gd.  Which  compul 
ration  being  made  on  white  cloths,  are  fold  in  England,  be¬ 
fore  they  are  dyed  and  exported  ;  the  profits  upon  exporta¬ 
tion  after  dying  are  to  be  added,  which  may  at  Jeaft  be  fup- 
pofed  to  amount  to  one  third,  if  not  one  half  more  :  fo  that 
the  calculation  given  does  not  feem  to  be  exaggerated  See 
Wool.  b 

The  importation  of  Irifh  wool  and  Woollen  yarn  into  Eno> 
land,  proving  fo  beneficial  to  the  latter,  muft  convey  an  idea, 
how  highly  injurious  the  clandeftine  exportation  of  wool  to 
France  ffiuft  prove  to  thefe  kingdoms,  as  France  not  only 
fupply  themfelves  with  woollen  manufadures,  but  have  in¬ 
terfered  therein  with  us  in  foreign  nations;  and,  as  the  beft 
branches  of  their  woollen  goods  are  compofed  principally  of 
Irifh  wool,  the  quantity  thereof,  imported  ;n;o  France,  can- 

4  *  nns 
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not  be  inconfiderable  ;  none  would  imagine,  we  apprehend, 
that  to  fuppofe  the  french  import,  at  leaft,  double  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  Irifh  wool  the  Englifh  do,  in  any  fhape,  is  beyond 
the  bounds  of  truth  and  probability  :  ’tis  rather  to  be  feared, 
that  this  will  be  thought  a  fuppofition  far  below  the  mark  ; 
vet,  if  France  gains  as  much  by  it  as  England,  from  what  has 
been  faid,  we  find  it  will  not  be  lefs  than  two  millions  per 
ann.  Should  it  be  faid,  that  France,  obtaining  the  Irifh  woo! 
clandeflinely,  makes  it  come  dearer  to  them  than  it  does  to 
the  Englifh  legally  ;  and  that  therefore  the  gain  of  France,  by 
the  manufa&ure  of  Irifh  wool,  cannot  be  fo  great  as  it  is  to 
the  Englifh :  to  this  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  the  greater 
quantity  the  French  import,  together  with  the  benefits  of 
exportation  after  dyeing,  may  be  prefumed  to  compenfate 
more  than  the  occasional  difadvantage  in  point  of  price,,  by 
reafonthat  fome  wool  is  feized  nowand  then  in  the  exportation. 
If  then  France  may  bereafonably  believed  to  gain  at  the  rate 
of  two  millions  fieri ing  per  ann.  by  means  of  the  wool  of 
Ireland  ;  and,  if  by  the  means  thereof,  the  French  have  inter¬ 
fered  with  us  more  or  lefs  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe ;  does 
it  not  mofl  importantly  concern  England  to  divert  Ireland 
from  the  railing  of  more  wool  than  what  they  themfelves  ufe, 
and  what  England  can  take  from  them  ?  To  do  which  effec¬ 
tually,  can  any  thing  be  more  natural,  than  fo  to  encourage 
Ireland  in  their  linnen  and  other  manufactures,  which  do  not 
interfere  with  the  trade  of  England,  as  to  induce  them  gra¬ 
dually  to  contract  their  fheep-walks,  and  apply  themfelves  to 
the  branches  of  tillage  and  flax  ? 

I  am  not  unaware  of  what  has  been  urged  in  behalf  of  the 
importation  of  foreign  linnens,  and  what  has  been  formerly 
faid  ao-ainft  taking  off  the  drawback  on  the  re-exportation  of 
foreign  linnens :  but,  as  the  ballance  of  trade  with  Germany 
is  now  againft  us,  and  the  Scots  and  Irifh  have  made  fo  ex¬ 
traordinary  improvements  in  mofl;  branches  of  the  linnen 
manufactures:  thefe  confiderations  added  to  that  ffill  more 
weighty  one  of  the  great  benefit  France  receives,  and  the 
great  injury  England  fuftains,  by  the  French  manufactures  of 
Irifh  wool,  does  it  not  appear  to  be  for  the  intereft  of  Eng¬ 
land  to  encourage,  to  the  utmoft,  the  general  wear  of  Scots 
and  Irifh  linnens  in  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  and  alfo  in  all 
the  Britifh  plantations  ?  The  Scots  and  Irifh  linnens,  in  many 
refpeCIs  fall  little  fhort,  in  point  of  quality,  and  cheapnefs, 
to  the  foreign  linnens ;  and,  if  they  receive  all  the  public  en¬ 
couragement  that  the  national  concernment  of  fo  ftaple  a 
manufacture  requires,  is  there  any  reafpn  to  doubt,  but  our 
Britifh  and  Irifh  linnens  will  foon  equal  thofe  of  any  part  of 
the  world,  both  as  to  excellency  and  price  ?  And,  if  we  are 
once  capable  of  fupplying  ourfelves  and  our  plantations  as 
cheaply  with  Britifh  linnen,  as  we  do  with  foreign,  is  it  not 
reafonable  to  believe,  that  our  colonies  will  receive  them  as 
chearfully  as  they  now  do  foreign  linnens  ?  And,  if  likewife 
thofe  manufactures  are  once  brought  to  the  perfection  of  fo¬ 
reign,  fhall  we  not  be  able  to  make  as  acceptable  aflortments 
of  goods  for  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies,  as  with  foreign  linnens? 
Though  our  own  people  fhould  not  for  fome  years  arrive  at 
the  abfolute  perfection  of  foreign  linnens,  yet  is  it  good  policy 
not  to  encourage  them  at  home  and  our  plantations,  ’till  they 
are  able  to  arrive  at  the  defired  perfection?  Did  not  France 
firft  fupply  themfelves  with  the  woollen  manufactures,  before 
they  turned  their  thoughts  to  fupplant  England  at  foreign  mar¬ 
kets  ?  But,  had  not  due  encouragement  been  given  firft  to 
have  fupplied  themfelves,  could  they  ever  have  had  any  chance 
to  have  interfered  with  us  in  any  other  nation  ? 

Within  lefs  than  twenty  years,  the  poflibility  of  Irifh  linnens 
arriving  at  the  perfection  they  at  prefent  are,  was  looked  on 
as  chimerical,  and  was  treated  as  fuch,  in  the  capital  conteft 
about  taking  off  the  draw-back,  upon  the  re-exportation  of 
foreign  linnens :  but  faCt  and  experience  have  demonftrated, 
that  fome  worthy  gentlemen  were  miftaken  in  their  forefigbt. 
Nor  are  the  linnen  manufactures  the  only  point,  wherein  thofe 
people,  as  well  as  the  Scots,  have  wonderfully  improved  with¬ 
in  thefe  twenty  years,  but  the  Irifh  have  really  made  con- 
fiderable  improvements  in  divers  other  effential  particulars. — 
As  the  couhty  of  Wexford  is  greatly  advanced  in  the  raifing 
of  hops ;  the  counties  of  Kildare,  Meath,  and  Kilkenny,  in 
railing  of  corn  ;  the  county  of  Lowth,  in  mailing  and  lim¬ 
ing  land;  the  county  of  Tipperary  in  raifing  of  Turnips; 
the  counties  of  Tipperary,  alfo,  and  Langford,  in  the  drain¬ 
ing  of  bogs ;  the  counties  of  Kildare  and  Meath,  in  gravel¬ 
ling  land;  the  counties  of  Cork,  Limerick,  and  Waterford, 
in  making  of  butter  ;  the  Queen’s  County,  King’s  County, 
and  Cork,  in  making  of  cheefe,  and  fpinning  Days  yarn  ;  the 
county  of  Wicklow,  in  rearing  of  calves  and  working  of 
mines ;  the  counties  of  Down,  Antrim,  Armagh,  and  Derry, 
in  the  manufacture  of  linnens  ;  the  Northern  Counties,  Rof- 
common,  Mayo,  Langford,  and  Weftmeath,  in  the  fpinning 
of  linnen  yarn.  Wherefore,  from  the  extraordinary  fpirit  of 
indullry  and  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  commerce  in  that 
country,  we  may  hope  to  fee  their  linnens  equal  thofe  of  any 
foreign  country  whatfoever. — The  wonderful  improvements 
alfo  that  have  been  made  in  Scotland,  are  no  way  inferior, 
which  we  fhall  {hew  in  it’s  place ;  obferving  here  only,  that 
accoiding  to  the  information  I  have  received  from  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  credit  and  honour, 
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The  linnens  flamped  in  Scotland,  from  the  ift  Yards, 
of  November,  1 746,  to  the  firft  of  November, 

1747,  were . 6,661,7^81 

From  Nov.  1,  1747,  to  Nov.  1,  1748.  -  -  7,353.  cqS l 

Increafe  from  Nov.  1747,  to  ditto  1748.  -  -  691,30 q  | 

From  Nov.  1,  1747,  to  Nov.  1,  1748,  as  above  7,353,098  ’, 
From  Nov.  1,  1748,  to  Nov.  1,  1749.  -  -  -  7,  60,286' 

Increafe  -  --  --  --  --  --  -  71884 


But  to  what  a  degree  the  linnens  of  Scotland  have  er.creafed, 
fee  the  article  Scotland. 

And  we  have  great  reafon  to  expect,  as  well  as  to  hope,  that 
the  fifheries  alfo  will  increafe,  to  the  intire  fatisfaCtion  of  the 
united  kingdoms. 

The  Flanderkins  were  once  famous  for  carrying  on  the  wool¬ 
len  manufacture,  which  they  did  by  means  of  the  wool  they 
fetched  from  England.  But  king  Edward  III,  by  wifely 
keeping  our  wool  at  home,  put  a  flop  to  their  manufacture, 
and  eftablifhed  it  in  England.  If,  therefore,  the,  prohibiting 
our  wool  to  be  carried  out  had,  at  that  time,  fo  happy  an  ef¬ 
fect  to  this  nation,  why  fhould  not  our  care  to  prevent  it’s 
too  great  growth  in  Ireland  have  the  fame  conlequence  with 
regard  to  the  French,  fince  all  our  endeavours  to  prevent  it’s 
clandeftine  exportation  have  fo  many  years  proved  ineffectual  ? 
As  thus  making  it  for  the  intereft  of  Ireland  fo  to  contract 
their  fheep-walks,  as  to  afford  no  more  wool  than  what  they 
themfelves  and  England  can  manufacture,  and  inducing  them 
to  employ  thofe  lands  in  the  branches  of  tillage  and  flax  :  as 
the  due  encouragement,  given  by  the  crown  of  Great-Britain 
to  the  Irifh  linnen  manufactures,  feems  to  be  the  mod'  natu¬ 
ral  and  effectual  way  to  deprive  France  of  their  wool,  and 
thereby  lop  off  from  their  trade  and  manufactures  two  mil¬ 
lions  a  year,  and  gradually  reinftate  this  kingdom  again  in 
the  woollen  manufacture,  at  all  the  markets  where  the  French 
have  prejudiced  us :  as  thefe  appear  to  be  the  neceffary  con- 
fequences  which  muff  arife  from  a  difeouragement  of  foreign 
linnens,  and  encouragement  of  our  own,  I  do  not  fee  how 
any  thing  can  be  urged  in  favour  of  foreign  linnens,  that  is 
likely  to  have  any  fuch  happy  effeCts  in  thefe  kingdoms. 

The  French  are  the  greateft  rivals  in  our  manufactures ;  but 
let  care  be  taken  to  prevent  their  being  fupplied  with  wool 
from. England  and  Ireland,  and  we  fhall  foon  fee  an  alteration 
therein.  ’Tis  true,  they  have  wool  of  their  own,  but  they 
cannot  work  it  fo  as  to  injure  us  at  foreign  markets,  without 
ours  or  Irifh.  As  this  will  be  laying  the  ax  to  the  root  of  a 
Capital  branch  of  the  French  commerce,  and  thereby  prevent¬ 
ing  the  fuccefs  of  their  machinations  for  univerfal  domi¬ 
nion,  does  it  not  become  the  wifdom  of  the  nation  to  think 
ferioufly  of  what  fo  nearly  and  importantly  concerns  us  ? 
Experience  has  fufficiently  convinced  us  that  war,  ’dll  the 
laft  peace  of  1763,  has  not  proved  the  way  to  put  it  out  of  the 
power  of  France  to  hurt  us.  Were  we  to  exert  the  Britifh 
bravery  at  the  expence  of  a  hundred  of  millions  more  than 
we  have  done,  it  is  certain  that,  under  fuch  incumbrances, 
we  fhould  grievoufly  wafte  ourfelves,  but  ’tis  much  to  be  doubt¬ 
ed  whether  we  fhould  gain  any  permanent  advantage  over 
France.  1H  or  the  art  of  war  is  now  become  a  fcience,  and, 
indeed,  a  trading  one,  and  France  is  often  obliged  to  give 
their  military  people  diverfion  abroad,  left  they  fhould  be 
troublefome  at  home.  War,  therefore,  every  10  or  20  years 
feems  to  be  neceffary  to  that  nation  ;  but  it  is  no  way  fo  to  us, 
butdefenfively. — When  the  fword  is  drawn,  befides  thofe  who 
immediately  engage,  do  we  not  fee  other  potentates,  from 
various  views  and  inftigations,  are  drawn  in  on  either  fide; 
and  what  was  at  firft  a  conteft  only  between  two,  comes  at 
laft  to  involve  twenty  ?  Wherefore  let  us,  fo  deal  with  France, 
and  indeed,  with  all  other  nations,  by  the  peaceable  arm  of 
commerce;  let  us  beat  them  by  our  fuperior  induftry  in  the 
acquifition  of  fuch  ufeful  arts  as  will  not  only  employ  our  own 
people,  but  invite  all  hither  who  are  opprefled  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  ;  for  plenty  of  people,  and  of  ufeful  arts,  give  them  be¬ 
neficial  employment ;  and  this  will  give  us  fuch  power,  that  no 
nation,  or  any  confederacy,  will  dare  to  infult  us ;  and  it 
will  never  be  our  intereft  to  infult  others,  but  it  will  be  our 
happinefs  to  become  the  univerfal  afylum  for  art,  induftry, 
and  commerce,  to  all  that  are  perfecuted  elfewbere. 

As  the  beating  of  our  greateft  rivals  in  trade  is  the  grand  fyf- 
tem  which  we  have  to  purfue  for  the  prefervation  of  our  being, 
as  a  free  and  an  independent  nation  ;  fo  the  next  good  policy 
that  offers  itfelf  to  confideration  is  the*  cultivation  of  ftridt 
amity  with  fuch  allies,  whofe  intereft  it  will  ever  be  to  fupport 
us  againft  the  confederacy  of  enemies,  as  it  will  be  ours  to 
fupport  them  againft  the  like  evils.  Every  one  will  at  once  fee 
that  I  mean  the  Dutch,  who  mull  be  fomething  attached  to 
our  intereft,  while  they  have  above  thirty  millions  of  money 
in  our  funds ;  and  who,  next  to  Great-Britain,  are  the  great 
bulwark  of  Proteftantifm  and  liberty. 

Although,  from  the  Exchange  between  England  and  Holland, 
it  appears  that  the  ballance  is  not  againft  us,  as  it  was  fome 
years  ago,  yet,  when  it  is  fomething  againft  us,  I  defire  again 
that  it  may  be  obferved,  I  do  not  mean  that  the  ballance  of 
trade  is  againft  us,  hut  that  the  ballance  of  money  negotiations 
with  them,  is : 
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r.  Becaufe  they  are  fo  great  national  creditor?,  and  receive 
intcreftof  us. 

2.  Becaufe  the  money  remitted  to  Ruffia,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
and  various  parts  of  Germany,  where  the  ballance  of  trade  is 
againft  us,  is  remitted  through  their  hands. 

While  thefe  caufes  fubfift,  the  effect  muft  be  that  the  exchange 
will  be  againft  us,  with  regard  to  money-tranfa&ions  in  ge¬ 
neral,  though  not  with  regard  to  thofe  of  merchandize  only  ; 
for,  although  we  fell  them  more  real  merchandize  in  value 
than  we  buy  of  them,  yet  thq  ballance  will  not  appear  in  our 
favour  by  the  courfe  of  exchange,  for  the  reafons  before 
fuggefted. 

As  thefe  caufes  argue  no  difadvantage  in  point  of  real  com¬ 
merce  with  the  Hollanders,  fo  they  ought  not,  by  any  means, 
to  difunite  us  in  our  reciprocal  interefts,  in  regard  to  thofe 
who  are  our  common  rivals  in  trade,  as  well  as  our  natural 
enemies. — And  our  union  in  regard  to  our  trading  intereft, 
in  particular,  will  naturally  cement  a  union  in  our  national 
interefts  in  general. 

The  goods  we  fend  to  Holland  are  of  confiderable  value, 
whether  we  confider  our  woollen  manufactures,  the  produCt 
of  our  own  country,  or  our  plantation  and  Eaft-India  goods; 
and  our  returns  for  them  in  fpices,  linnen,  thread,  Rhenifh 
wines,  battery,  madder,  whale-fines,  clap-boards,  &c.  fome 
of  which  are  ufeful  to  us  in  our  manufactures.  Dr.  D’Avenant, 
late  infpeCtor-general  of  the  imports  and  exports,  in  his  Se¬ 
cond  report  to  the  commiffioners  of  the  public  accounts,  De¬ 
cember  n,  17 1 1,  by  a  medium  of  feven  years,  has  valued 
our  trade  to  Holland,  though  it  is  not  quite  fo  confiderable 
at  prefent. 

Our  annual  exports  at  1.  1,937,934  '.7  :  ni 

Our  annual  imports  at  579,832  :  1  :  21 

Ballance  1,388,102  :  6  :  8£ 

The  chief  handle  which  the  emiffaries  of  France  have  made 
ufe  of  to  divide  us  and  the  Dutch,  has  been  the  point  of  trade, 
in  which  they  have  always  endeavoured  to  reprefent  them  as 
'dangerous  rivals.  It  is  certain,  the  wealth  and  ftrength  of 
each  nation  doth  depend  intirdy  upon  trade,  and  that,  there¬ 
fore,  neither  we  nor  they  can  be  too  careful  and  tender  in 
that  matter.  But  the  world  is  wide  enough  for  us  both  :  and, 
if  the  pains  and  expence  that  have  formerly  been  employed  in 
the  quarrels  we  have  had  with  one  another  upon  the  pretence 
of  trade,  had  been  applied  in  keeping  a  watchful  eye  over 
our  common  enemies,  and  preventing  the  encroachments  they 
have  made  upon  us  in  that  valuable  article,  the  trade  of  both 
nations  would  have  been  much  more  extenfive  and  flourifhing 
than  it  is  at  this  time  ;  and  I  am  far  from  allowing,  that  the 
trade  of  the  two  nations  engages  them  in  fuch  a  rivalfhip  and 
competition  with  one  another  as  is  generally  pretended.  For 
all  that  have  any  infight  into  the  affairs  of  Holland  muft  ac¬ 
knowledge,  that  their  trade  is  chiefly  founded  upon  their 
carrying  goods  cheaper  than  any  nation  of  the  world.  The 
hard  and  penurious  way  of  living  they  are  inured  to,  enables 
them  to  perform  the  longeft  voyages  with  much  lefs  confump- 
tion  and  expence  than  other  nations :  by  this  means  they  are 
become  the  common  carriers  of  the  produCt  of  ®ther  countries, 
having  little  of  their  own,  except  what  arifes  from  their  fef- 
tlements  in  the  Indies.  Our  trade,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
lifts  almoft  intirely  in  vending  and  difperfing  the  produCt  and 
manufactures  of  our  own  country  and  the  plantations,  while 
our  freight  is  dearer  than  that  of  any  other  nation.  The 
main  branch,  therefore  of  the  Dutch  commerce,  no  way 
affeCls,  nor  interferes  with  ours ;  neither,  if  they  were  to  lay 
it  down  to-morrow,  would  any  lhare  of  it  devolve  to  Great- 
Britain,  but  to  the  French,  the  Danes,  the  Swedes,  the  Ham- 
burghers,  and  the  other  Hans-Towns,  who  all  both  can,  and 
actually  do,  fail  much  cheaper  than  we. 

France,  therefore,  is  our  moft  formidable  rival,  and  the  pro¬ 
per  objeCt  of  jealoufy  to  both  nations ;  who,  by  fomenting 
animofities  and  quarrels  between  us,  has  had  the  addrefs  to 
weaken  us  at  our  own  expence,  and  to  make  herfelf  powerful 
under  favour  of  our  folly  and  connivance.  The  diviflons  be¬ 
tween  England  and  Holland  firft  gave  her  the  courage  and 
opportunity  to  increafe  her  naval  ftrength,  to  extend  her  do¬ 
minions  in  the  Indies,  to  drive  the  Englilh  out  of  the  trade  of 
Hudfon’s-Bay,  and  of  great  part  of  Newfoundland  ;  to  lay 
fuch  high  duties  on  our  refpedive  commodities  as  amount  to 
a  prohibition,  and  thereby  to  encourage,  and  even  compel, 
her  own  fubjeds  to  eftablifh  our  manufacture  in  France,  and 
by  that  means  to  run  away  with  a  great  part  of  ours,  as  well 
as  the  Dutch  trade,  to  Spain,  Portugal,  the  Levant,  and 
other  countries. 

Thefe  are  part  of  the  fruit  of  our  former  quarrels  with  the 
Dutch  ;  which,  one  would  hope,  might  at  leaft  have  that 
efted:,  as  to  make  us  wiler  for  the  future,  by  teaching  us 
that  the  only  way  to  retrieve  our  paft  follies  is  by  uniting,  in 
>  °tder  to  recover  thofe  valuable  branches  of  our  refpedive 
trades  which  France  has  taken  from  us ;  to  preferve  a  ballance 
of  power  in  Europe,  that  peace  and  trade  may  flourifli ;  to 
provide  for  the  fecurity  of  the  Teas,  and  fafety  of  commerce  ; 
and  to  oppofe  any  growing  naval  force  that  may  endanger  it. 
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Thefe  nleafures,  and  a  geheral  difcouragement  amongft  us 
of  french  produce  and  manufadures,  being  purfued,  would 
not  only  turn  the  ballance  of  trade  with  that  kingdom  in  our 
favour  which,  at  prefent,  we  have  feen  is  fo  ruinous  to  us, 
but  defeat  french  machinations  to  diftrad  Holland,  and 

weaken  us  both  at  once,  by  fowing  the  feeds  of  diffentions 
between  us. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  that  admirable  example 
which,  it  feems,  is  fet  by-  a  great  body  of  people  in  and  about 
this  great  city  of  London,  in  order  todifcountenanceeffedual- 
ly  the  confumption  of  all  French  produce  and  manufadure,  and 
to  encourage  our  own  artifts  and  manufadures  by  rewards : 
I  mean  that  laudable  fociety  who  diftinguifh  themfelves  by 
the  title  of  Antigallicans,  who  not  only  bind  themfelves  by 
their  honour  neither  to  eat,  drink,  or  wear  any  thing  that  is 
French,  but  adually  do  not.  And,  if  this  fpirit  fhoufd  fpread 
ltfelf  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  once  become  fafhionable 
amongft  us,  it  will  not  a  little  advantage  our  own  trade,  and 
prejudice  that  of  our  rivals.  Does  it  not  concern  us  nearly 
to  keep  alive  and  fpread  this  Antigallican  fpirit  as  much  as 
may  be  ? 

Nor  is  every  branch  of  trade  to  thofe  nations,  to  which  we 
pay  a  ballance  in  gold  and  filver,  chargeable  with  exhaufting 
our  treafure ;  for,  if  the  goods  we  buy  fiom  any  country  are 
fuch  as  we  export  again  in  the  whole,  or  in  part,  for  the  fame, 
or  a  greater  fum  of  money,  our  treafure  is  not  exhaufted  by 
iuch  a  trade ;  the  goods  we  buy,  by  fuch  re-exportation, 
makes  us  full  reftitution  for  all  the  fums  we  are  out  -for 
them. 

It  is  certain,  that,  befides  goods  and  merchandizes,  we  ex¬ 
port  yearly  to  the  Eaft-Indies,  in  bullion,  4  or  500,000  ounces, 
and  yet  I  cannot  believe  that  our  treafure  has  been  exhaufted 
by  means  of  that  trade.  See  East-India  Trade.  Salt¬ 
petre,  pepper,  and  fome  few  drugs  of  that  country,  we  can¬ 
not  well  be  without ;  and  yet  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  our 
merchants  would  fit  few  or  no  fhips  for  fo  long  a  voyage,  if 
they  were  riot  alfo  to  have  the  liberty  of  importing  manufac¬ 
tures.  A  very  great  quantity  of  ”  Ea’ft-India  goods  being 
re-exported,  and  at  a  much  greater  price  than  the  whole  an¬ 
nual  fums  which  are  fent  from  hence  to  the  Eaft-Indies,  the 
confequence  is,  that  our  treafure  is  not  exhaufted  by  that  trade, 
fince  we  have  thofe  goods  in  exchange  for  our  money,  as 
procure  us  much  greater  fums  from  other  countries,  and  our 
whole  lofs  is  more  than  repaired  by  re-exporting  part  only 
of  thefe  goods,  at  a  much  higher  price  than  we  paid  for  the 
whole. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  I  would  not  be  thought,  nor 
do  I  think  it  juft  in  thofe  that  do,  to  condemn  every  trade, 
that  carries  out  our  bullion,  of  exhaufting  our  treafure,  but 
that  only  which  carries  out  our  bullion  for  manufactures  to  be 
confumed  here,  which  returns  no  fort  of  goods  to  be  fent 
abroad  again  ;  and,  laftly,  which  no  ways  enables  us  to  re¬ 
pair  ourfelves  of  that  lofs;  and  this  is  the  cafe  of  our  trade 
with  France. 

I  had  not  dwelt  at  all  on  this  point,  did  I  not  judge  it  necef- 
fary  to  the  commercial  interefts  of  this  kingdom  to  maintain 
the  ftriCteft  friendfhip  with  Holland,  and  theirs  to  do  the  fame 
with  us.  For,  although  we  are  obliged  to  the  Dutch  for 
taking  off  fuch  very  large  quantities  of  the  Bridfli  produce 
and  manufacture,  yet  they  are  no  lefs  obliged  to  us  for  being 
able  to  furnifli  them  therewith,  to  fupply  their  foreign  cuftom- 
ers,  and  for  thecommiffion  we  pay  them  for  tranfaCting  bufinefs 
for  us  as  factors  for  Ruffia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  fome 
parts  of  Germany. 

It  is  advanced  by  Dr  D’Avenant,  in  the  before  mentioned  Re¬ 
port  to  the  commiffioners  for  public  accounts,  p.  41,  4  That 

*  they  are  wrong  in  their  notions  who  pronounce,  becaufe 

*  we  carry  to  a  country  more  of  our  growth  and  manufac- 
4  tures  than  we  bring  from  thence  of  theirs,  that  we  muft 
4  always  be  gainers  In  the  ballance  of  trade  with  fuch  country. 

4  This  would  indeed  hold,  if  the  people  with  whom  we  had 

*  dealings  of  this  nature  confumed  among  themfelves  all  the 
4  merchandize  exported  to  them  :  but,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
4  Holland,  where  our  product:  and  manufactures,  our  planta- 
4  tion  and  Eaft-India  goods,  are  the  chief  materials  where- 
4  with  they  drive  their  trade  with  other  nations ;  there,  the 
4  more  of  thefe  commodities  they  take  from  us,  the  more 
4  they  enlarge  their  univerfal  traffic^  and,  confequently,  in- 
4  creafe  their  riches.’ — And,  page  42,  4  That  large  quantities 
‘  of  our  woollen  manufactures,  corn,  tin,  tobacco,  with  di- 
‘  vers  other  commodities  have  been  fent  to  Holland,  which 
‘  goods,  in  the  former  courfe  of  trade,  we  exported  direCtly 
4  ourfelves  to  France,  See.  but,  as  our  exports  thither  have 
4  been  increafed  all  along,  fo  our  exports  to  other  parts  muft, 

4  in  proportion,  have  diminifhed,  and  what  we  feem  to  have 
4  gained,  by  our  dealings  there,  we  have  loft  in  the  general 
4  ballance  of  our  trade  with  other  countries.’ 

For  what  purpofe  the  commiffioners  ordered  this  report  to  be 
drawn  up,  the  public  need  not  be  informed,  fince  we  are  told, 
page  56,  4  That  in  fome  ports  the  Dutch  fupplant  us,  and 
4  every  where  out- wit  us  ;  that  when  we  find  th<m  enterpriz- 
4  ing,  vigilant,  and  jealous,  in  whatever  has  relation  to  their 
4  trade ;  and  when  we  obferve  them  (till  endeavouring  to  get 
i  *  groun  i 
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<  around,  and  never  yielding  any  point  to  us,  but  forming 

<  Iona  fchemes,  calculated  to  take  effe£l  many  years  to  come, 

‘  in  order  to  enlarge  themfelves  at  our  expence  5  it  will  be- 
‘  come  (rood  patriots  to  look  about  them,  and  to  take  care 
‘  left,  in  time,  England  fhould  be,  in  a  manner,  excluded 

‘  from  the  commercial  world.’ 

Paee  67.  «  To  be  in  a  lafting  condition  to  cope  with  the 
‘  Dutch  irt  trade,  we  muft,  as  well  in  time  of  peace  as  war, 

«  have  a  fleet  in  readinefs,  ftrong  enough  upon  all  occafions 

<  vigoroufly  to  affert  our  dominion  of  the  fea  j  and,  in  all  fu- 
c  ture  treaties  of  commerce  we  {hall  make  with  other  countries, 

«  we  are  to  fence  particularly  againft  the  arts  and  encroach- 

<  ments  of  the  Dutch,  who,  beyond  all  difpute,  are  our  molt 

*  dangerous  rivals  in  trade,  &c. -  .  .  , 

When  the  treaty  of  commerce  between  Great-Britain  and 
France  was  under  public  confideration,  the  ftrain  of  talking 
ufed  by  the  advocates  for  it  was,  ‘  That,  by  prohibiting  the 
«  French  trade,  we  only  hurted  ourfelves,  and  gave  the  Dutch 
«  an  opportunity  of  inriching  themfelves,  jcc.’ 

As  it  is  the  conflant  bufinefs  of  the  emiffaries  of  France,  and 
other  weak  people,  to  amufe  the  nation  in  this  manner,  and 
irritate  them  againft  the  people  in  the  world  we  ought  to  be 
the  mod  careful  of  having  any  mifunderftanding  with,  it  may 
not  be  altogether  ufelefs  to  attempt  further  to  remove  thefe 
groundlefs  notions  which  fome  entertain  againft  the  Dutch. 

It  is  fomewhat  furprizing,  methinks,  that  he,  who  could  thus 
affert  the  danger  our  commerce  was  in  from  the  Dutch,  could 
not  likewife  take  notice,  that  it  was  far  from  the  intereft  and 
fafety  of  Great-Britain  to  put  France  into  poffeffion  of  the 
trade  of  the  whole  world ;  that  he  fhould  recommend  ex¬ 
cluding  the  Dutch  from  all  trade,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  take 
no  notice  that  our  Newfoundland  fifhery  was  given  away  to 
France  at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  5  that  he  fhould  recommend 
our  fencing  againft  the  arts  and  encroachments  of  the  Dutch, 
at  the  fame  time  that  treaties  of  commerce  were  concluding, 
ruinous  to  the  trade  of  Great-Britain,  and  all  it  s  manufac¬ 
tures;  that  he  fhould  propofe  our  having  a  fleet  always 
in  readinefs,  ftrong  enough  to  cope  with  the  Dutch,  at  the 
fame  time  that  we  were  facrificing  our  fftheries,  colonies,  and 
plantations  in  America,  to  France,  which  were  our  nurfery 
for  feamen,  the  increafe  and  encouragement  of  the  naviga¬ 
tion  of  Great-Britain. 

If  our  minifters  and  fenate,  for  the  three  laft  years  of  the 
queen,  had  not  fuffered  the  French  in  fome  parts  to  have  fup- 
planted  us,  and  every-where  outwitted  us ;  if  they  had  taken 
care  that  England  had  not  been,  in  a  manner,  excluded  the 
commercial  world,  by  it’s  treaties  of  peace  and  commerce 
with  France  and  Spain,  which  were  concluded  at  Utrecht ;  if 
they  had  not  yielded  any  point  to  France,  whofe  monarch 
we  had  found  enterprizing,  vigilant,  and  jealous,  in  relation 
to  trade,  and  to  have  formed  long  fchemes,  calculated  to 
take  effect  many  years  to  come,  in  order  to  extend  it,  as 
they  have  done,  at  our  expence ;  happy  had  it  been  for  thefe 
nations. 

But,  indeed,  talking  in  the  manner  the  docftor  has  done,  could 
be  only  to  amufe  the  ignorant ;  for,  as  he  allows  that  the 
ballance  of  trade  was  then  fo  highly  in  our  favour  with  Hol¬ 
land,  and  is  confeffedly  fo  now,  what  does  it  avail  to  us 
whether  the  goods  exported  to  Holland  be  confumed  in  the 
country  or  not  ? 

Can  any  thing  be  more  extraordinary,  than  putting  our  be¬ 
ing  gainers  or  not  gainers  by  our  trade  to  any  country,  upon 
that  country’s  confuming,  or  not  confuming,  what  we  export 
to  it  ?  Do  we  any  more  confume  all  that  is  imported  into 
this  kingdom,  than  the  Dutch  do  what  is  imported  into  Hol¬ 
land  ?  If  we  cannot  be  faid  to  be  gainers  by  our  trade  to 
any  country  unlefs  the  commodities  we  export  to  it  are  con- 
fumed  in  it,  what  trades  can  we  be  gainers  by,  for  what  coun¬ 
try  do  we  trade  with  more  than  Holland,  that  confumes  with¬ 
in  itfelf  all  we  fend  to  it  of  our  product  and  manufactures, 
our  plantation  and  Eaft-India  goods  ?  But,  as  moft  countries 
export  in  great  part  the  goods  we  import  into  them,  fo  do 
we  likewife  export  great  part  of  the  goods  and  merchan¬ 
dize  which  we  import  from  Holland,  Hamburgh,  &c.  either 
in  kind,  or  manufactured. 

In  the  report  before  quoted,  there  is  not  only  great  venom 
againft  the  Dutch,  but  alfo,  that,  in  a  medium  of  feven  years, 
our  annual  exports  to  Holland  exceeded  the  value  of  our  im¬ 
ports  1.  1,388,102:6:85,  there  is  this  remarkable  para¬ 
graph,  page  2r.  *  If  the  Dutch  had  not  found  their  account 

‘  in  the  prodigious  quantity  of  effects  annually  exported  to 
‘  Holland  from  hence  ;  and,  if  fo  wife  a  ftate  had  perceived 

*  itfelf  to  carry  on  a  lofing  trade,  they  would  have  put  a  flop 

*  to  this  mifchief,  either  by  prohibition  of,  or  high  duties 
‘  upon,  our  product  and  manufactures  ;  for  which  they  had 

*  fufficient  pretence,  from  the  additional  impofitions  we  have 
‘  laid  upon  their  linnens,  and  other  goods.’ 

Who  difagrees  with  the  doctor,  that  not  only  the  Dutch,  but 
other  countries,  have  a  fufficient  pretence  to  lay  duties  on  the 
commodities  we  import  into  their  dominions  ?  And  muft  we 
not  conclude  the  Dutch  would  certainly  have  put  a  flop  to 
fuch  an  excefs  of  traffic,  which  muft  foon  have  made  them 
poor,  had  they  not  been  made  good  the  ballance  they  paid  us 
annually,  by  the  trade  they  had  with  other  countries,  which 
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they  were  enabled  to  carry  on  more  extenfively  and  advan* 
tageoufly,  by  means  of  the  commodities  imported  from 
England  ? 

The  Dutch,  by  their  large  flocks  in  trade,  by  the  intereft  of 
money  being  lower  than  ours,  and  by  having  little  or  no 
duties  upon  the  goods  imported  into  Holland,  are  enabled  to 
make  their  country  a  magazine  for  all  goods  and  merchan¬ 
dize,  and  to  carry  on  an  univerfal  commerce;  and,  if  they 
did  not  buy  fuch  great  quantities  of  our  produd  and  manu¬ 
factures,  our  plantation  and  Eaft-India  goods,  and  carry  them 
to  foreign  markets  cheaper  than  we  can,  what  people  could 
we  depend  upon  doing  it,  or  by  whom  would  our  commodities 
be  equally  introduced  into  fo  many  parts  of  the  world  ? 

If  the  Dutch  can  carry,  to  any  part  of  the  world,  not  wholly 
dependent  upon  them  (as  many  fetdements  in  the  Eaft  and 
Weft-Indies  are)  our  growth  and  manufactures,  our  planta¬ 
tion  and  Eaft-India  goods,  cheaper,  and  afford  them  at  lefs 
price,  it  is  either  our  fault,  or  misfortune  :  but,  if  this  fhould 
be  the  cafe,  and  they  can  deal  on  better  terms  with  other 
countries,  even  with  our  own  commodities,  it  would  much 
better  become  us  to  correCt  our  errors,  which  give  them  fuch 
advantages  over  us,  than  to  be  angry  with  them,  andprefently 
denounce  their  final  deftrudion. 

That  the  Dutch  may  enlarge  their  traffic  by  the  commodities 
they  have  from  us,  is  not  more  certain  than  that  the  great 
exportation  we  have  had  for  fo  many  years  to  Holland,  has 
partly  occafioned  the  landlord  to  receive  his  rent  duly ;  the> 
farmer’s  felling  the  produd  of  his  land  at  ,fo  high  a  rate  ;  and 
that  wool,  tin,  lead,  leather,  &c.  have  borne  the  greater 
price;  and  not  only  this,  but  encouraged  the  manufactures 
of  this  kingdom  going  on  more  chearfulJy,  and  flood  in  the 
room  of  money,  which  otherwife  muft  have  been  exported 
to  have  paid  our  armies  abroad,  and  left  the  nation  deftitute 
of  cafh  to  circulate  it’s  commerce. 

It  is  the  reciprocal  intereft  of  Great-Britain  and  Holland,  on 
a  civil,  as  well  as  a  religious  account,  to  be  united,  and  pro¬ 
mote  each  other’s  happinefs  and  profperity ;  and  it  is  far  from 
fhewing  any  regard  for  our  own  prefervation,  and  the  liber¬ 
ties  we  enjoy,  when  we  denounce  deftrudion  to  that  people: 
who  are,  next  to  ourfelves,  the  beft  and  greateft  fupport  of 
the  proteftant  religion  in  all  Europe.  Can  any  man  refleCt 
upon  this,  and  what  they  have  undergone,  with  ourfelves,  in 
the  defence  and  maintenance  of  our  religious  and  civil  liber¬ 
ties,  and  regret  that  they  enlarge  their  traffic,  and  increafe 
their  riches,  or  think  it  reafonable  for  us  to  differ  with  them, 
becaufe  they  take  off'  fo  much  of  our  produce  and  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  fupply  other  countries  with  it  cheaper  than  we  can 
do  ourfelves  ? 

But  if  thefe  rivals,  as  they  are  called,  of  ours  in  trade,  were 
crufhed,  it  would  not  follow  that  the  trade  of  the  world 
would,  as  imagined,  fall  wholly  to  our  fhare:  *  For,  fays 
‘  Sir  William  I  emple,  if  the  trade  of  Holland  fhould  be 
‘  ruined,  it  would  certainly  break  into  feveral  pieces,  and 
‘  fhift  to  us,  to  Flanders,  to  the  Hans-Towns,  or  any  other 
‘  parts,  according  as  the  moft  of  thofe  circumftances  fhould 
‘  any-where  concur  to  invite,  and  the  likeft  to  fuch  as  appear 
‘  to  have  drawn  it  to  Holland,  by  fo  mighty  a  confluence  of 
‘  people,  and  fo  great  a  vein  of  induftry  and  parfimony  a- 
c  mong  them.’ 

If  this  great  man  had  been  to  write  at  this  time,  he  would 
have  included  the  French  by  name,  who  have  of  late  years 
become  our  greateft  and  moft  dangerous  rivals  in  trade,  and 
had  almofl  engroffed  the  riches  of  America  to  themfelves;  and 
if  they  had  not  been  checked,  as  they  have  happily  been,  by 
the  Definitive  Treaty  of  1763,  were  in  the  moft  cer¬ 
tain  road  to  have  cut  us  out  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  trade 
of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  as  well  as  America. 

When  the  French  commerce  bill  was  in  debate,  we  were  told,- 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  fome  talk  in  the  fame  ftrain 
now,  that  our  goods  were  firft  fent  into  Holland,  Flanders, 
Italy,  &c.  and  afterwards  into  France,  under  the  preffure  of 
the  high  duties  ;  that  is,  when  we  could  not  get  them  into 
France  by  means  of  paying  the  French  fuch  duties,  they  were 
able  to  bear  the  high  duties  of  P'rance,  and  other  countries 
together.  Thefe  are  fuch  abfurdities  as  can  never  be  believed 
by  any  reafonable  man,  yet  greedily  fwallowed  by  too  many 
among  us, 

Dr  D’Avenant,  by  faying,  in  his  42d  page,  *  That  our  exports 
‘  to  other  parts  muft  decreafe  in  proportion  (which,  by  the 
‘  way,  is  a  manner  of  begging  the  queftion,  rather  than 
‘  proving  it)  and  what  we  feem  to  have  gained  in  our  dealings 

*  there  (i.  e.  Holland),  we  have  loft  in  the  general  ballance 

*  of  trade  with  other  countries :’ 

Whatever  intention  this  gentleman  may  have  had  to  excite 
our  indignation  againft  that  people  (as  he  plainly  has  by  the 
tenour  of  that  part  of  his  report J  he  has  unhappily  brought 
an  argument  that  cannot  ferve  his  purpofe ;  for  fuppofing, 
though  not  granting  it  to  be  true,  that  the  channel  of  trade 
has  been  changed,  as  he  would  infinuate  it  to  be,  and  allow¬ 
ing  his  argument  the  full  force  it  is  capable  of,  viz.  that,  if  we 
increafe  in  our  traffic  to  Holland  only  fo  much  as  we  decreaie 
in  our  commerce  to  other  parts,  we  are  not  then  gainers  in 
the  ballance  of  our  general  trade  by  fuch  an  addition  of  our 
trade  to  Holland  ;  and  alfo  laying  afide,  for  argument  fake, 
8  the 
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the  confideratioh  mentioned  above,  whether  if  the  trade  were 
ftill  driven,  as  he  fuppofes  it  to  have  been,  in  as  great  a  degree 
to  other  parts,  we  had  not  been  obliged  to  take  confumable 
and  detrimental  commodities  from  fitch  other  nations,  in  ex¬ 
change  for  our  own  :  which  is  by  no  means  the  cafe  of  our 
trade"  with  the  Dutch  ;  that  trade  being  no  prejudice  to  our 
general  trade  ;  and  if  it  be,  at  the  utmoft,  only  no  advantage, 
and  is  not  a  prejudice  to  us,  there  is  the  lefs  provocation  given 
for  his  angry  paragraph,  page  67.  It  would  have  been  more 
proper  for  the  dodlor  to  have  faid,  that  to  fuch  other  nation 
(if  he  could  have  inftanced  in  any)  whofe  commerce  he  ap¬ 
prehends  has  been  prejudiced  by  fuch  an  alteration  in  the  chan¬ 
nel  of  our  trade  ;  for  it  can  have  no  weight  with  us,  becaufe 
if  we  neither  get  nor  lofe,  but  that  the  fame  trade  is  ftill 
driven,  how  are  we  concerned,  or  why  Ihould  we  be  angry 
with  the  Dutch  ?  Let  them  that  are  prejudiced  complain,  we 
are  unconcerned  in  the  matter,  fo  far  as  his  argument  relates 
to  the  increafe  of  our  trade,  without  confidering  other  con¬ 
sequences,  whether  it  is  to  the  one  or  the  other  nation,  that 
our  commodities  and  manufadtures  are  exported. 

The  Dutch  are  an  induftrious  trading  people,  and  it  is  almoft 
impoffible  for  them  to  fubfift  without  driving  that  commerce 
they  do  ;  but  have  we  any  reafon  to  be  angry  with  them  who 
are  our  natural  allies,  for  pulhing  their  traffic  as  far  as  they  are 
able  ? 

I  would  not  willingly  be  thought  uncharitable,  and  I  hope  I 
Ihall  not  be  deemed  fo  in  declaring,  that  thofe  who  are  ever 
grumbling,  railing  at,  and  damning  the  Dutch,  are  as  well 
ignorant  of  the  happinefs  of  enjoying  liberty  and  the  Prote- 
ftant  religion,  as  of  the  true  interei!  of  their  country  ;  and 
that  it  has  been  the  endeavour  of  the  beft  and  greateft  men  in 
this  nation,  ever  iince  the  Reformation,  or  the  Dutch  throw¬ 
ing  off  the  Sp  aniards,  to  maintain  a  iincere  and  Solid  friend- 
fhip  with  Holland. 

The  world  is  large  enough  to  employ  the  induftry  and  wealth 
of  Great-Britain  and  Holland;  and  it  would  be  abfurd  if  one 
neighbour  Ihould  differ  from  another  for  being  more  frugal, 
vigilant,  adlive,  and,  confequently,  to  thrive  better  than 
himfelf ;  on ‘the  contrary,  he  is  to  emulate  this  man,  and,  as 
near  as  poffible,  to  fquare  his  own  adlions  by  thofe  rules 
which  he  finds  has  made  the  other  profperous  :  this  holds, 
likewife,  between  countries  that  are  rivals  in  the  fame  myf- 
teries ;  and,  if  we  will  ever  pretend  to  outdo  the  Dutch  in 
trade,  we  muff  pradlife  feveral  of  their  virtues,  and  lay  alide 
many  of  our  own  vices. 

It  is  to  be  wilhed  that  we  could  be  brought  to  refledl  feri- 
oufly  upon  what  is  faid  by  Sir  Richard  Steele,  in  his  import¬ 
ance  of  Dunkirk  confidered,  4  That  all  reafonable  men  know 
‘  that  the  Dutch  can  reap  no  advantage  but  muff  flow  from 

*  their  induftry  and  our  negligence  ;  but  the  power  of  France 
K  cannot  only  rival  us  in  trade,  but  alfo,  when  the  king 
‘  pleafes,  invade  us  again  by  the  pretender.’  Has  not  our 
Definitive  Treaty  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  do 
this,  if  Holland  and  we  do  but  fincerely  unite  our  powers 
againft  France,  when  needful  ?  Dr  D’Avenant,  in  his  Dif- 
courfe  on  trade,  &c.  alfo  fays,  4  Though  the  Dutch  may 

*  never  turn  their  ftrength  to  hurt  the  traffick  or  peace  of 
‘  England,  yet  ’tis  no  very  remote  fear  to  apprehend  that, 

*  notwithftanding  all  their  riches,  they  may  at  laft  become  a 
4  prey  to  France. 

4  And  if  the  French,  with  the  Dutch  fhippingin  their  right, 

*  and  as  their  lords,  Ihould  once  become  mailers  of  the  Eaft- 

*  India  trade,  fuch  an  acceffion  to  that  wife,  well-peopled, 
4  and  large  empire,  muft  prove  our  ruin.’  If  the  new  ac- 
quifitions  we  have  fecured  to  ourfelves  are  duly  preferved  and 
encouraged,  will  it  not  be  out  of  the  power  of  France  to  in¬ 
jure  us  without  being  ftill  greater  fufferers  ?  See  America, 
.Bahama  Islands,  Biscay,  &c.  British  America. 
French  America. 

Thus  have  we  endeavoured  to  remove  thofe  caufelefs  preju¬ 
dices  too  many  have  conceived  againft  the  Dutch,  and  hope 
this  matter  is  fet  in  fo  clear  a  light,  and  according  to  the  fen- 
timents  of  thofe  who  have  underftoed  our  trading  intereft  beft, 
as  to  difabufe  fuch  who  have  been  impofed  upon ;  which  will 
convince  them,  that  we  have  been  more  obliged  to  them  than 
to  any  one  country  wherewith  we  have  exercifed  commerce, 
for  keeping  our  poor  from  ftarving,  and  our  products  and  ma¬ 
nufactures  from  finking  ;  in  upholding  and  augmenting  the 
price  of  lands,  and  enabling  the  tenants  to  pay  their  rents; 
in  eafing  the  landed  men  in  the  taxes,,  on  land  in  particular, 
and  enabling  every  fubject  to  contribute  to  the  taxes  in  ge¬ 
neral,  in  being  affiltant  to  us  in  preferving  our  holy  religion 
and  maintaining  our  own,  and  the  liberties  of  all  Europe. 
What  has  been  faid  I  conceive  fufficient  alfo  for  making  a 
judgment  of  our  commerce  with  thofe  feveral  countries,  and 
the  advantage,  or  otherwife,  in  a  great  meafure  ac  ruing  to 
this  kingdom  by  a!!,  cr  any  of  them  ;  wherein  I  have  omit¬ 
ted  to  give  the  particular  amount  of  the  trade  and  ballance  by 
each  country  from  the  Cuftom-houfe  accounts,  becaufe  that  is 
a  touch -ftone  which  can  give  no  fatisfaclory  account  of  the 
matter;  and,  therefore,  has  been  rejected  by  fome  of  the 
mod  judicious  writers  upon  this  fubjedt :  inftead  of  which, 
they  have  made  the  courfes  of  exchange  between  us  and  thofe 
VoL.  I. 
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countries  net  cnly  the  more  certain  criterion,  but  by  far  tbs' 
eafieft  way  to  determine  this  matter.  Wherefore  I  have 
made  ufe.  of  the  fame  ;  for  which  l  have  given  my  reafons 
under  the  articles  Arbitration  of  Exchanges,  and  Bal¬ 
lance  of  I  rade,  and  fhall  endeavour  to  confirm  the  truth 
thereof  throughout  this  whole  work,  from  fuch  variety  of 
lights  as  will  corroborate  each  other. 

To  what  1  have  already  laid  in  regard  to  this  point,  under 
the  beforementioned  heads,  I  would  only  add  for  the  prefent : 
Firft,  S  hat  exchange  Ihews  us  daily  which  of  two  nations  is 
owing  the  other,  and,  confequently,  that  it  is  the  true  Ba¬ 
rometer  of  Commerce. 

Secondly,  I  hat  the  nation  which  is  indebted  has  the  difad- 
vantage  in  commerce,  and  that  the  one  to  which  a  ballance 
is  owing  has  the  advantage. 

And,  thirdly,  That  advantageous  commerce  neceffarily  draws 
fpecie,  or  bullion,  into  the  ftate  which  has  the  advantage,  or 
to  which  the  ballance  is  owing;  and  that  they  are  exported 
out  of  that  ftate  which  has  the  difadvantage,  or  which  is  in¬ 
debted. 

There  are,,  however,  cafes  which  may  occafion  fome  excep¬ 
tion  to  this  rule.  There  happen,  at  fome  particular  times, 
extraordinary  movements  in  the  courfe  of  exchange.  Thofe 
which  are*owing  to  fome  particular  turn  of  trade,  are  feldom 
of  any  continuance,  nor  confiderably  felt  by  traders:  things 
fpeedily  return  into  their  natural  fituation,  and  the  ballance 
leans  fometimes  to  one  fide,  fometimes  to  another  ;  but  it 
is  quite  otherwife  when  thele  movements  are  cccafioned  by 
caufes  that  are  fuperior  to,  and  independent  on,  commerce. 
For  example,  a  recoinage  of  money  in  France,  which  brings 
too  much  advantage  to  the  king,  and,  confequently  too  much 
lofs  to  his  fubjects,  or  a  chamber  of  juftice,  a  vi fa,  &c.  in 
that  country,  induce  people  to  fend  their  money  abroad,  in 
order  to  fave  a  part  of  their  lofs.  In  fuch  cafes,  though  the 
French  are  not  then  debtors,  yet  the  exchange  fails  at  once. 
It  is  the  fame  cafe  when  a  ftate,  for  fome  political  confidera- 
tion,  is  obliged  to  pay  gieat  fums  in  foreign  countries,  with¬ 
out  having  received  a  compenfaiion  :  then  that  export  is  the 
fall  of  exchange;  it  is  much  more  fenfible,  and  of  much 
longer  continuance.  In  fuch  a  cafe,  before  pradlically  en¬ 
gaging  in  exchange,  it  ought  to  be  nicely  ftudied,  and  nar¬ 
rowly  examined;  and,  if  it  be  found  not  capable  to  bear 
confiderable  returns,  it  is  much  better  to  tranfport  money  in 
kind  than  to  ruin  trade. 

Let  that  be  as  it  will,  it  is  however  certain,  that  they  who 
attentively  confider  the  daily  courfe  of  exchange,  by  feeing 
which  of  two  nations  is  indebted  to  the  other,  or  which  has 
the  advantage  or  difadvantage  in  trade,  will  alfo  fee  what  is 
to  be  done  for  fupporting  that  exchange,  or  for  benefiting 
trade.  This  method  of  knowing  the  ballance  of  trade  is 
infinitely  more  fure  and  expeditious,  than  that  of  examining 
the  imports  and  exports  of  merchandize  ;  for  it  enables  the 
legifiature  daily  to  take  fuch  meafures  as  may  either  maintain 
and  preferve  the  advantage,  if  we  have  it,  or  recover  it,  if 
we  have  it  not;  whereas,  that  which  refults  from  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  commodities  which  are  imported  and  exported,  can 
only  be  known  a  long  time  after  ;  and  then  it  is  out  of  time 
to  carry  proper  meafures  into  execution. 

If  what  has  been  faid  at  prefent,  and  what  is  alfo  faid  under 
the  other  articles  referred  to,  with  refpedt  to  the  exchange 
being  the  moft  certain  touch-ftone,  whereby  to  judge  of  the 
ftate  of  trade  between  one  nation  and  another,  fhould  not 
be  fatisfadlory ;  I  might  confirm  the  truth  thereof  by  the  au¬ 
thority  of  many  able  writers,  though  reafon  and  demonftra- 
tion,  we  conceive,  are  intitled  to  greater  regard  than  any 
mere  authority.  Yet,  fince  what  I  have  wrote  on  this  topic 
in  the  former  part  of  the  work,  there  has  appeared  a  very 
ingenious  Italian  writer,  who  hasjuftified  what  has  been  ur¬ 
ged,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  quote  him  upon  this  occa¬ 
fion.  The  author  I  mean  is  the  celebrated  Signior  Marcheze 
Gerolamo  Belloni,  merchant  and  banker  at  Rome,  in  his 
treatife  De  Commercio,  where,  in  his  third  chapter  De  mo- 
netaria  permutatione,  he  fays  *,  4  Though,  to  the  genera- 
4  lity  of  mankind,  the  word  exchange  may  feem  to  be  a  mere 
4  metaphyfical  term,  and  does  not  fignify  any  thing  that  hath 

*  Quanqunm  hujufmodi  cunbii  vocabulum  plerifque  meta- 
phyficuin  efie  videtur,  mhilque  in  fe  habere,  quo  res  ceria. 
&  vere  exiftens  demonftretur;  nihiiominus  ft  ea.  qus  a.  no¬ 
bis  antehac  didta  fui.t,  accuratius  recolantur,  deprehende- 
tur  profedlo,  rem  hanc  fuum  efte  non  imaginarium,  fed  ve- 
rum  habere  a  Commercio.  Quod  ut  planum  fiat,  dlud  pri- 
mum  ftatuatur  oportet,  cambii  nomine  nihil  a!iud  nil!  pre- 
tium  pecuniie  exterorum  regnorum  intelligi  folere,  qued 
quidem  pretium  quum  non  aliunde  rr.otum  fuum,  nifi  ab 
ipfo  commercio  acquirat  ;  ejus  natorre  eft,  ut  regni  alicujus, 
aliorum  regnorum  refpedtu,  quoad  negationem,  ftatum  ap- 
pofite  manifeftet.  Etenim  ft  moneta,  ut  ftepe  diximus  ni¬ 
hil  aliud  eft,  quam  met  Sura  quasdam,  qua:  rebus  ipfts  qua: 
fub  ratione  commercii  intra  regnum  aliquod  continemur, 
apta  proportione  refpondet ;  ipfum  moretse  exterorum  pre¬ 
tium  leu  cambium  iilud  eft,  rec  alia  fane  res,  qeas  intrin- 
fecus  detegir,  five  quum  commercium  cum  exceris  fit  in 
sequilibrio  ;  five  quum  verfa  lance  im par  feratur ;  aut  ce- 
n:que  quum  ratione  ponderis  prtFpolleat, 
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*  a  real  being  and  exiftence  in  nature;  yet,  if  we  attentively 

<  confider  what  has  been  faid,  every  one  mud  be  convinced 

*  that  trade  is  that  which  gives  exchange  a  real  and  practical, 

<  not  an  imaginary,  exiftence.  To  explain  which  further, 

*  it  mud  be  obferved,  that,  by  exchange,  nothing  is  meant 

*  but  plainly  the  price  of  foreign  money,  which  derives  it’s 

*  fluctuation  from  traffick  only,  as  before  intimated.  Whence 
«  it  is  in  it’s  nature  adapted  to  indicate  the  true  ftate  of  one 
«  nation,  when  compared  to  another,  with  regard  to  their 

*  commerce.  For  if  money,  as  before  fhewn,  is  only  a  cer- 

*  tain  meafure  whereby  to  determine  the  proportions  of  thofe 
«  things  within  a  kingdom  which  are  comprehended  under 
‘  the  nature  of  commerce,  exchange  is  that  which  difcovers 
«  intrinfically  whether  the  trade  of  fuch  kingdom  is  upon  an 
«  equality  with  foreigners,  or  whether  the  ballance  of  trade 

<  is  either  in  it’s  favour,  or  otherwife.’ — And,  in  another  part 
of  the  fame  chapter  he  fays  -J-,  ‘  When  trade  ftands  in  aequi- 
«  librio,  or  upon  equal  terms  between  nation  and  nation,  the 
4  price  of  exchange  will  be  at  par,  or  will  be  equal  to  the  real 

*  intrinftc  value  of  the  money  ;  but,  if  the  ballance  of  trade 
4  is  againft  fuch  a  kingdom,  the  courfe  of  exchange  will  be 
4  above  the  par,  or  above  the  intrinftc  value  of  the  money; 
4  and,  oh  the  other  hand,  if  the  ballance  of  trade  be  on  the  ad- 
4  vantageous  ftde,  the  courfe  of  exchange  will  be  below  par,  or 
4  beneath  the  intrinftc  value  of  the  money.’ 

Though  I  have  endeavoured  to  fhew,  that  the  exchange  is 
the  charafteriftic  chiefly  to  be  relied  on,  in  our  difquifttions 
about  the  ftate  of  trade  with  particular  nations ;  yet  I  would 
not  be  underftood  wholly  to  reject  all  knowledge  than  can 
be  derived  from  the  cuftom-houfe  accounts :  on  the  contrary, 
I  (hall  endeavour,  occafionally,  to  make  the  beft  ufe  and  ap¬ 
plication  of  thofe  accounts,  according  to  the  degree  of  light 
and  certainty  they  will  afford,  in  relation  to  the  fubjeft  I  am 
engaged  on. 

’Twa$  for  this  reafoh,  that  I  chofe  to  make  ufe  of  the  cuf¬ 
tom-houfe  accounts,  as  given  us  by  Dr  D’Avenant,  in  regard 
to  the  trade  between  us  and  the  Dutch  ;  becaufe  the  exchange, 
jn  this  inftance,  does  not  indicate  the  true  ftate  of  the  mere 
trade  between  us  and  that  country,  though,  as  fhewn,  it  does 
the  ftate  of  money- tranfa&ions  in  general.  Another  reafon 
for  introducing  that  account  given  us  by  the  dodlor,  was, 
with  defign  to  take  an  occafion  from  thence  to  urge,  what  I 
have  done,  with  refpeft  to  a  matter  wherein  the  two  nations 
appear  to  be  highly  interefted. 

But,  if  the  reader  fhould  not  have  all  defireable  fatisfa£Hon 
upon  this  head,  from  the  whole  of  what  has  been  faid,  in  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  this  work,  taken  in  it’s  united  weight  and  ener¬ 
gy,  he  may  be  affured  to  meet  with  much  more  hereafter. 
For,  in  a  work  fo  difpofed  as  this  is  obliged  to  be,  ’tis  de- 
ftred  the  reader  will  conftantly  obferve,  that  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pedfed,  I  fhould  fully  difcufs  every  point  in  one  article  ;  and, 
therefore,  I  am  under  the  neceflity  of  referring  to  fuch  other 
heads,  as  have  a  natural  connection  and  affinity  with  each 
other.  See  Flanders,  Netherlands,  Holland. 
BRIT  ANY,  the  moft  north-weft  principality  of  France,  is 
a  peninfula,  bounded  on  all  fides  by  the  ocean,  except  to¬ 
wards  the  eaft,  whefe  it  borders  on  Anjou  and  Maine ;  on 
the  north  eaft,  where  it  borders  on  Normandy;  and  on  the 
fouth-  weft,  where  it  borders  on  Poidlou ;  it  is  one  of  the 
largeft  provinces  of  France.  The  foil  here  yields  pafture, 
hemp,  wood,  minerals,  corn,  and  but  very  little  wine.  The 
meadows  feed  abundance  of  cattle,  efpecially  horfes,  of  which 
a  very  good  race  is  bred  here.  Hemp  and  flax  grow  in  great 
plenty,  fo  that  abundance  of  canvas  and  linnen  is  made  in 
this  province.  There  are  alfo  here  fome  mines  of  iron,  lead, 
copper,  and  tin.  This  province  is  happy  in  havens,  having 
more  good  fea-ports  than  any  other  parts  of  France.  The 
inhabitants  are  good  fifhermen,  being  encouraged  by  the  great 
variety  of  delicate  fifh  taken  on  their  coaft,  particularly  l'al- 
mons,  herrings,  fardines,  and  a  certain  fifh  of  a  moft  deli¬ 
cious  tafte,  called  imperator,  or  empereur  at  Marfeilles,  and 
gracieux  feigneur,  or  gracious  lord,  in  Britany ;  befides  tun¬ 
nies,  porpuffes,  dolphins,  fturgeons,  and  fome  others,  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  royal  fifhery. 

Rennes,  the  capital  city  of  Britany,  ftands  on  the  conflux  of 
the  Ifle  and  the  Vilaine,  which  divides  the  city  into  two  parts, 
and  makes  the  trade  of  it  flourifh,  by  means  of  the  large  boats 
which  come  here  from  the  fea,  above  fourteen  leagues  diftant 
from  it. 

Vitre  is  pretty  large,  and  well  peopled.  They  make  in  the 
parifhes  round  it  coarfe  cloth,  which  they  export  to  various 
parts  of  Europe  and  the  Weft-Indies.  This  cloth  is  proper 
to  make  fmall  fails.  The  women  and  maidens  of  all  condi¬ 
tions  at  Vitre  knit  thread  ftockings  and  gloves,  which  are  fent 
into  Spain,  and  even  the  Indies.  They  fell  about  twenty 
thoufand  livres  worth  of  them  every  year. 

t  Quando  commercium  obtinet  equilibrium  ;  illud  efficit,  ut 
nempe  cambium  feu  pecuniar  exterorum  pretium  intr.nfeco 
monetas  valori  aequale  fit ;  fi  vero  illius  commercium  pras 
v  .ero  minoris  fuent,  tunc  cambium  feu  pretium  monetae  ex¬ 
terorum  intrinfecum  ipfius  valorem  excedit;  quod  fi  demum 
lancis  pondus  in  regm  favorem  inclinat,  tunc  monetae  eo- 
rumdein  pretium  interior!  monetae  valore  inferius  evadit. 


At  Fougeres,  the  trade  of  leather  which  the  inhabitants 
carry  on,  makes  their  city  flourifh. 

The  city  of  Nantes  is  the  capital  of  a  country  of  the  fame 
name,  the  fecond  city  of  Britany,  and  a  great  mart  for  trade, 
vaft  quantities  of  all  forts  of  merchandizes  being  brought  in 
by  the  river  Loire,  which  flows  up  to  it’s  walls,  and  brings 
up  very  large  boats,  and  fhips  of  fmall  burthen  ;  and  from 
hence,  by  the  fame  river,  foreign  goods  are  fent  to  Anjou, 
Blois,  Orleans,  &c.  and  native  commodities  brought  down. 
An  excellent  fort  of  brandy  is  exported  hence  into  foreign 
countries.  By  reafon  of  this  convenience  for  trade,  the  city 
has  been  frbm  time  to  time  conftderably  increafed  ;  and  there 
are  now  four  fuburbs  round  it,  which  are  much  larger  than 
the  city  itfelf,  and  very  well  filled  with  inhabitants.  One 
of  the  fuburbs,  called  la  Fofie,  is  near  the  harbour,  and  in¬ 
habited  by  rich  merchants.  There  is  here  a  large  key,  along 
which  are  fine  houfes,  and  very  large  warehoufes.  There  is 
a  very  particular  kind  of  fociety  or  partnerfhip  eftablifhed 
above  a  century  ago,  between  the  merchants  of  Names  and 
thofe  of  Bilboa  in  Spain.  The  fociety  is  called  the  Contrac¬ 
tion,  and  has  in  each  of  thefe  cities  a  reciprocal  tribunal,  af¬ 
ter  the  manner  of  a  confular  jurifdidtion  ;  a  merchant  of 
Nantes  who  happens  to  be  at  Bilboa,  has  a  right  to  fit  in  this 
tribunal,  and  has  a  deliberative  voice  ;  and  the  merchants 
of  Bilboa  are  ufed  after  the  fame  manner,  when  they  are  at 
Nantes.  It  is  becaufe  of  this  fociety,  that  the  Spanifh  wool 
pays  but  a  very  fmall  duty  at  Nantes,  and  that,  in  return, 
the  linnens  of  Britany  are  upon  the  fame  footing  at  Bilboa. 
Thefe  two  cities  had  even  formerly  fhips  in  common,  which 
traded  for  the  profit  of  the  partnerfhip;  but  this  is  now  no 
longer  pradifed.  They  have  eftablifhed  of  late  at  Nantes  a 
manufactory  of  cotton  linnens,  which  fucceeds  as  well  as 
that  which  has  been  long  fince  fet  up  at  Rouen,  and  may 
even  exceed  it  in  time,  becaufe  cotton  and  indigo  are  here 
much  cheaper  than  at  Rouen. 

The  inhabitants  of  Guerande  are  rich,  and  drive  a  good 
trade  in  white  fait,  made  in  the  neighbouring  falt-marfhes, 
and  which  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  load  at  the  port  of  Croifil. 
There  is  alfo  here  a  fair  kept  every  year,  during  which  they 
fell  a  great  many  horfes. 

Croisil,  fituate  between  the  mouths  of  the  Vilaine  and  the 
Loire,  on  the  fea-coaft,  has  a  large  and  very  fafe  harbour. 

The  city  of  St  Malo  is  fecured  to  the  fea  by  a  fhoal  of  fand 
that  encompafles  it,  and  by  feveral  rocks  and  fmall  iflands, 
that  make  the  harbour  of  a  difficult  accefs,  fo  that  it  is  reputed 
one  of  the  beft  keys  of  France.  At  low  ebb,  the  port  is  left 
almoft  dry,  by  which  means  it  is  very  eafy  to  build  or  to  refit 
veflels  here.  This  city  is  very  confiderable  for  it’s  trade  and 
ftrength,  and  the  fkill  of  it’s  inhabitants  in  maritime  affairs ; 
by  which  great  numbers  of  privateers  are,  in  time  of  war, 
fitted  out  from  hence,  which  greatly  difturb  the  trade  of  thofe 
feas.  Befides  their  trade  to  England,  Holland,  and  Spain, 
they  fit  out  a  great  number  of  fhips  from  one  to  three  hundred 
tons,  for  the  cod  fifhery  in  North  America. 

At  Dinan,  in  thefuburb  called  Jargia,  along  the  fide  of  the 
river  Ranee,  is  a  fine  key. 

The  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dol,  produces  a  great 
deal  of  hemp,  of  which  they  make  a  coarfe  cloth. 

In  the  diocefe  of  St  Brieux,  are  feveral  manufactures  of  lin¬ 
nens,  and  the  land  produces  a  vaft  deal  of  corn  and  abundance 
of  fruit,  of  which  they  make  cyder. 

Lambale  is  particularly  famous  on  account  of  the  adjacent 
paftures,  wherein  are  fed  many  herds  of  cattle,  and  for  it’s 
confiderable  trade  in  parchment. 

The  trade  at  Treguier  confifts  chiefly  in  horfes,  corn,  hemp, 
and  flax.  They  alfo  make  here  a  great  deal  of  paper,  of 
which  they  fend  a  confiderable  quantity  to  divers  parts  of 
Europe.  Here  is  a  fmall  harbour,  which  is  pretty  fafe. 

The  river  of  Morlaix  is  deep/and  receives  veflels  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  tons,  which  by  means  of  the  tide  come  up  into  the  town ; 
by  the  convenience  whereof  it  is  a  place  of  good  trade,  which 
confifts  in  flax,  canvas,  paper  (made  here  in  great  quantity) 
Jinnen  cloth,  thread,  and  other  commodities,  that  are  ex¬ 
ported  hence  into  Holland,  and  other  parts.  This  has  fo  in¬ 
creafed  the  number  of  the  inhabitants,  that  two  fuburbs  have 
been  added  to  the  town,  called  Venice  and  St  Matthew.  Here 
is  a  market  kept  twice  a  week.  / 

At  Lanion  was  formerly  a  confiderable  trade  In  butter,  but 
it  is  now  very  much  decayed,  fince  the  people  of  Paris  fetch 
their  butter  from  Ifigni  in  Lower  Normandy.  Their  chief 
trade  now  confifts  in  wine  from  Bourdeaux  and  la  Rochelle, 
which  the  merchants  of  St  Malo  come  and  buy  here. 

Brest  is  one  of  the  grand  magazines  of  the  admiralty  of 
France.  1  he  harbour  is  encompafled  with  very  fine  keys, 
on  which  are  built  feveral  warehoufes,  filled  with  all  forts  of 
naval  ftores.  Here  the  greateft  number  of  the  French  navy 
winter,  and  are  fitted  out;  and  (hips  of  8o  or  go  guns  are 
built  here,  which  make  it  a  populous  and  rich  place. 

Quimpor  is  fituate  on  the  Oder,  into  which  a  fmall  river  called 
Benandet  falls,  furrounding  the  town,  and  making  it  a  kind 
of  ifland.  The  Oder  is  here  fo  deep,  that  barks  of  a  large 
fize  are  conveyed  at  high  tide  to  the  port  at  the  confluence  of 
the  two  rivers,  where  ftands  the  fuburb  termed  the  Duke’s 
Land,  and  inhabited  by  many  rich  merchants. 
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The  fea  which  furrounds  Coucarneau,  forms  it’s  port  by  a 
fmall  intrenchment,  which  leaves  but  a  very  narrow  entry 
for  the  veffels  to  come  in.  They  are  flickered  here  from  all 
ftorms  by  the  mountains,  which  ftand  along  this  intrench¬ 
ment. 

Audierne  is  a  fmall  fea-port,  agreeably  fituate  in  a  little  bay, 
on  the  mouth  of  a  rivulet  which  comes  from  Pont  le  Croix. 

Doarnemes  has  a  good  port,  and  lies  at  the  upper  end  of  a 
bay,  to  which  it  gives  it’s  name. 

Vannes  is  watered  by  two  little  rivers,  which  join  here,  and 
make  the  port  capable  to  receive  feveral  veffels  of  200  tons 
burthen.  The  key  is  built  with  large  free-ftones,  as  well  as 
the  mole  cr  pier,  which  lies  acrofs  a  little  marfh,  near  which 
are  feveral  magazines  and  fine  houfes,  inhabited  by  rich  mer¬ 
chants.  The  inhabitants  of  the  diocefe  of  Vannes  have  a 
very  good  trade  by  means  of  feveral  rivers,  add  their  neigh¬ 
bourhood  to  the  fea. 

The  harbour  of  PoRT-Louis  is  very  good  and  fafe.  The 
largeft  fliips  enter  in  very  eafily,  and  go  up  to  the  end  of  the 
bay  at  a  place  called  I’Orient.  Here  are  the  warehouies,  and 
chief  eftabliftiments  of  the  French  Eaft-  India  company. 
Lewis  the  XIVth  made  a  very  good  ufe  of  this  port  during 
the  war,  having  caufed  feveral  men  of  war  of  the  firft  rate 
to  be  built  and  rigged  here.  Notwithftanding  the  conveni- 
ency  and  fafety  of  this  harbour,  yet  very  few  merchants  have 
fettled  here ;  the  reafon  of  which  is,  that  they  would  be  ob¬ 
liged  to  fetch  their  merchandizes  from  Nantes,  fo  that  they 
could  not  fell  them  fo  cheap  as  the  merchants  of  that  city. 
The  only  trade  therefore  of  Port- Louis,  conftfls  in  fardines 
and  congers. 

At  Hennebon  are  feveral  rich  merchants.  It  is  fituate  on  the 
river  Blavet. 

BRITISH  AMERICA,  or  the  ftate  of  the  trade  of  the  co¬ 
lonies  and  plantations  in  America,  that  belong  to  the  crown 
of  Great-Britain.  Under  the  article  of  America,  the  reader 
is  defired  to  obferve,  that  we  have  given  a  general  account 
of  the  commerce  of  that  part  of  the  world,  with  refpeft  to 
Europe,  Africa,  and  Afia,  which  (hews  the  general  depen¬ 
dency,  in  regard  to  trade,  of  one  quarter  of  the  world  upon 
the  other.  This  we  judged  a  neceffary  introduction  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  account  of  the  trade  of  the  new  world,  with  relation 
to  the  feveral  European  potentates,  among  whom  the  Ameri¬ 
can  territories  are  principally  divided.  To  do  which  in  the 
moft  acceptable  manner,  and  according  to  the  alphabetical 
order  to  which  I  am  confined,  I  have  referred  from  America 
as  the  root  to  British  America,  as  a  branch  for  what  con¬ 
cerns  Great-Britain  ;  to  French  America,  for  what  con¬ 
cerns  France,  &c. 

The  colonies  and  plantations  in  America,  belonging  to  the 
crown  of  Great-Britain,  confift  of  thofe  upon  the  continent, 
and  of  thofe  which  are  iflands.  Thofe  upon  the  continent, 
fince  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  1763,  are  as  follow. 
[See  the  article  America.]  Viz.  Florida,  Georgia,  the 
Carolinas,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Penfylvania,  the  Jerfeys, 
New  York,  New  England,  New  Scotland,  or  Acadia,  New¬ 
foundland,  Hudfon’s  Bay,  and  Canada  and  all  it’s  Depen¬ 
dencies.  The  iflands  are  thofe  of  Jamaica,  Bahama,  Ber¬ 
mudas,  Anguilla,  St  Martin’s,  which  belongs  to  the  Dutch 
as  well  as  the  Englith,  Barbuda,  St.  Chriftopher’s,  Nevis, 
Antigua,  Montferrat,  Dominica,  St  Vincent,  Tobago,  Gre¬ 
nada,  and  the  Granadines,  Barbadoes. 

Florida  we  have  had  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Great-Britain 
by  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  1763.  This  new  Bri- 
lifh  colony  on  the  continent,  is  rendered  advantageous  to  this 
kingdom,  from  its  ports  of  Pensacola,  and  Mobille, 
and  the  Britifti  right  of  navigation  in  the  Mississippi, 
through  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  and  likewife  by  the  Ports 
of  St  Augustine  and  St  Mottheo,  lying  in  the  Gulph 
of  Florida  ;  and  being  fo  contiguous  to  the  Bahama  iflands, 
and  Georgia  and  Carolina,  conftitute  together  a  very  good 
maritime  barrier  to  our  fouthern  colonies  on  the  continent  of 
America.  See  Bahama  Islands,  Flor ida,  America, 
British  America,  French  America. 

P  lorida  lies  on  the  eaft  of  the  Miffiffippi  river,  and  extends 
to  the  weft  frontiers  of  Carolina  and  Georgia,  is  feparated 
from  Canada  on  the  north  by  the  Apalachian  mountains, 
and  has  the  Gulph  of  Mexico  at  the  fouth.  What  is  called 
the  Peninfula  of  Florida,  has  Georgia  on  the  north,  the 
Gulph  of  Mexico  on  the  fouth-weft,  that  of  Florida  on  the 
fouth,  with  the  channel  of  the  Bahama*;  and  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Ocean  on  the  eaft. 

Georgia,  a  Britifti  colony  on  the  continent  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  lying  within  the  province  of  Carolina,  as  deferibed  in  the 
charter  to  it’s  late  proprietors,  is  by  fome  reckoned  the  third 
grand  divifion  of  it.  ’Tis  feparated  from  South  Carolina  by 
the  river  Savannah  on  the  north,  has  the  Atlantic  ocean  ori  the 
eaft,  Indian  Florida  on  the  weft,  and  is  feparated  from  Spa- 
nifti  Florida  on  the  fouth,  by  the  river  Alatamaha.  '  ’Tis 
above  170  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and  above  300  from 
the  midft  of  the  coaft  to  the  Apalachian  mountains,  and  ex¬ 
tends  on  the  north-weft  even  as  far  as  the  river  Miffiffippi. 
By  feveral  treaties  made  and  renewed  with  the  Cherokces, 
Chikafas,  the  Nautches,  and  the  three  Creek  Indian  nations, 
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the  fubjefts  of  his  Britannic  majefty  have  a  right  of  poffeffion 
from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Chikafas,  at  the  river  Miffiffippi ; 
whereas,  in  many  of  thofe  parts,  the  French  have  no  other 
title  but  that  of  intrufion  and  force.  When  general  Ogle¬ 
thorpe,  one  of  the  firft  promoters  and  truftces  of  this  colo¬ 
ny,  went  generoufly  with  the  firft  colony  of  the  Englilh,  at 
his  own  expence,  he  and  their  allies  made  treaties  and  ce¬ 
mented  our  friendfhip  with  the  Indian  nations,  who  extend 
themfelves  to  the  river  Miffiffippi. 

Before  the  general's  arrival  here,  this  country  had  the  name 
of  Yammacrawr,  an  Indian  nation;  whofe  chief  Tomochichi, 
that  had.  been  banifhed,  with  others,  from  his  own  country, 
readily  entered  into  a  clofe  friendfhip  with  him  ;  which  was 
the  more  agreeable  to  both  parties,  as  there  was  no  other  In-^ 
dian  nation  within  fifty  miles.  About  this  time  alfo,  the  chief 
men  of  the  lower  Creek  Indian  nations,  confifting  of  eight 
tribes,  who  are  allied  together,  and  fpeak  the  fame  language, 
came  to  the  number  of  fifty  perfons,  with  their  attendants 
(fome  of  them  after  a  journey  of  five  days)  to  treat  of  an  al¬ 
liance  with  this  colony.  Thefe  Indians  laid  claim  to  all  the 
land  from  the  Savannah  river,  as  far  as  St  Auguftin,  and  up 
Hint  river,  which  falls  into  the  bay  of  Mexico.  Thofe  In¬ 
dians  promiled  by  folemn  treaty,  and  with  the  higheft  affec¬ 
tion  to  their  Englilh  brethren,  to  encourage  no  other  white 
people  to  fettle  in  their  country,  to  which  they  all  fet  the 
marks  of  their  refpeftive  families. 

The  year  following,  an  alliance  alfo  was  made  with  another 
Indian  nation  in  this  country,  called  the  Nautches,  Natches, 
or  Natchitoches,  tending  very  much  to  the  fecurity  of  this 
new  colony.  But  we  have  fuffered  thefe  our  faithful  allies  to 
be  almoft  abfolutely  deftroyed  by  the  French,  from  their  fettle- 
ments  on  the  Miffiffippi;  which,  any  one  will  eafily  believe, 
has  had  no  tendency  to  ftrengthen  our  friendfhip,  and  render 
the  Britifh  name  refpeftful  among  Indian  nations;  who,  in 
general,  are  alone  capable  of  fupporting  all  our  colonies 
in  North  America  ;  and,  thefe  in  particular,  might,  with 
proper  management,  not  only  have  been  rendered  an  invin¬ 
cible  barrier  to  Carolina  and  Georgia,  but  have  proved  of 
extraordinary  advantage  to  the  commerce  of  thefe  colonies. 
For, 

Thefe  Indians,  when  their  kings  and  chief  were  prevailed  on 
by  the  addrefs  of  general  Oglethorpe,  to  come  to  England, 
gave  teftimony,  that  they  were  men  of  good  fenfe,  and  hearty 
Well-wlfliers  to  a  lading  commercial  correfpondence  betwixt 
this  nation  and  theirs;  and  therefore  defired  of  the  truftees, 
that  the  weights,  meafures,  prices,  and  qualities  of  goods,  to 
be  purchafed  by  them  with  their  deer-fkins,  might  be  fettled} 
and  that  nobody  might  be  fuffered  to  trade  with  the  Indians 
in  Georgia,  without  a  licence  from  the  truftees,  that  the  In¬ 
dians,  in  cafe  of  injury  and  fraud,  might  know  where  to 
complain.  They  further  defired,  that  there  might  be  but 
one  ftorehoufe  in  each  Indian  town,  from  whence  the  traders 
fhouid  fupply  them  with  goods  at  the  fixed  prices ;  becaufe 
they  faid  the  traders  had  often,  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  not 
only  raifed  the  prices  of  their  goods,  but  given  them,  at  the 
fame  time,  Ihort  weights  and  meafures;  and,  by  their  im- 
pofition,  had  created  frequent  animofities  between  the  Eng- 
lifh  and  the  Indians,  which  had  often  ended  in  wars  preju¬ 
dicial  to  both  their  interefts. 

Upon  thefe  remonftrances,  the  truftees  prepared  the  follow¬ 
ing  acis,  which  being  laid  before  the  king  and  council  in  Ja¬ 
nuary,  1735,  were,  after  a  report  from  the  board  of  trade* 
ratified  by  his  majefty,  viz.  1,  An  act  for  maintaining  the 
peace  with  the  Indians  in  the  province  of  Georgia.  2.  An  aft 
to  prevent  the  importation  and  ufe  of  rum  and  brandy  in  that 
province,  or  any  kind  of  fpirits  or  ftrong  waters.  3.  An  aft 
for  rendering  the  colony  more  defenfible,  by  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  negroes. 

On  the  30th  ofOftober,  1734,  Tomochichi  the  Indian  king, 
&c.  being  conducted  from  the  Georgia  office  in  the  king’s 
coaches  to  Gravefend,  embarked  for  their  own  country,  after 
four  months,  ftay  in  England  ;  during  which,  they  were  al¬ 
lowed  by  his  majefty  20  1.  a  w  eek  for  their  fubfiftence,  and 
were  entertained  in  a  moft  magnificent  manner,  not  only  by 
the  Court,  but  by  feveral  perfons  of  diftinftion,  who  had  the 
profperity  of  that  colony  at  heart.  Nothing  was  wanting  to 
give  them  an  idea  of  the  politenefs  and  grandeur  of  the  Eng- 
lifh,  and  of  our  nation’s  regard  for  the  Indians.  7  hey  car¬ 
ried  away  handfome  prefents;  and,  ’tis  faid,  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  (then  but  thirteen  years  of  age)  prefenting  the 
young  prince  with  a  gold  watch,  exhorted  him  to  call  upon 
Jefus  Cbrift  every  morning  when  he  looked  upon  it,  which 
he  promiled.  In  return  for  thefe  teftimonies  of  regard,  they 
promifed  eternal  fidelity  and  attachment  to  the  Britifti  nation. 
Upon  the  return  of  general  Oglethorpe  in  1739,  to  Georgia, 
Tomochichi,  together  with  four  other  Indian  kings  of  the 
Creek  nation,  with  thirty  of  their  w-arriors,  wraited  on  him 
at  Savannah,  and  acquainted  him,  that  though  the  Spaniards 
had  decoyed  him  to  St  Auguftine,  on  pretence  that  he  was 
there;  and  offered  them  great  prefents  to  fall  out  with  the 
Englifh;  they  adhered  in  their  fidelity  to  his  Britannic  ma¬ 
jefty,  and  that  the  Creek  nation  would  march  1  coo  warriors 
wherever  he  Ihould  command  them. 
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And  becaufe  the  Britifh  traders,  who  came  amongft  them 
from  Carolina,  had  ufed  bad  weights,  they  defired  the  gene¬ 
ral  would  order  them  brafs  weights  and  fealed  meafures,  to  be 
lodged  with  each  of  their  kings;  and  they  invited  him  to 
come  up  in  the  enfuing  fummer  to  fee  their  towns;  which 
he  promifed,  and  accordingly  performed  the  year  following, 
travelling  through  a  country  very  little  known  but  to  the  In¬ 
dians,  and  very  difficult  for  Europeans,  to  the  town  of  Cow¬ 
eta,  though  not  lefs  than  500  miles  from  Frederica.  Here 
he  conferred,  trot  only  with  the  chiefs  of  all  the  tribes  of  this 
nation,  but  alfo  with  the  deputies  of  the  Chowetaws  and 
Chickefaws,  who  lie  between  the  Englifh  and  French  fettle- 
ments;  and,  on  the  21ft  of  Auguft,  he  made  a  new  treaty 
with  the  nations  of  the  Lower  Creeks  ;  and  of  which  we  the 
rather  take  notice,  becaufe  it  (hews  the  fituation  and  limits 
of  the  Creek  nation,  and  of  the  lands  we  have  obtained  of 
them,  as  reprefentea  by  themfelves. 

‘  The  deputies  having  drunk  black  drink  together,  according 
‘  to  a  fuperftitious  cuftom  of  their  anceftors,  the  whole  eftates 
4  declared  nem.  con.  that  they  adhered  in  their  ancient  love  to 
4  the  king  of  Great-Britain,  and  to  the  agreements  made,  in 

*  the  year  1733,  with  the  trufiees  eftabiifihed  for  the  co- 
4  lony  of  Georgia  ;  and  they  farther  declared,  that  all  the 

*  dominions,  territories,  and  lands,  from  the  Savannah  ri~ 
4  ver  to  St  John’s  river,  and  all  the  iflands  between  them  ; 

*  and  from  St  John’s  river  to  the  bay  of  Apalache,  and  from 
‘  thence  to  the  mountains  ;  do  by  ancient  right  belong  to 
‘  the  Creek  nation,  who  have  maintained  poffeffion  of  it 

*  2gainft  all  oppofers  by  war,  and  can  fhew  heaps  of  the 

*  bones  of  their  enemies,  by  them  (lain  in  defence  of  their 
4  lands.  And  the  faid  e dates  further  declared,  that  the 
4  faid  nation  hath,  for  ages,  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the 
‘  kings  and  queens  of  England;  and  that  the  Spaniards,  nor 
4  no  other  nation,  have  any  right  to  any  of  the  faid  lands; 
4  and  that  they  will  not  fuffer  them,  or  any  other  perfon,- 

*  except  the  truftees  of  the  colony  of  Georgia,  to  fettle  on 
4  the  faid  lands.  And  they  acknowledge  the  grant  they  have 
4  already  made,  to  the  faid  truftees,  of  all  the  lands  upon  the 
4  Savannah  river,  as  far  as  the  river  Ogeeche,  and  all  the 

*  lands  along  the  fea-coafts  as  far  as  St  John’s  river,  and  as 

*  high  as  the  tide  flows,  and  all  the  iflands  as  far  as  the  faid 
‘  river,  particularly  the  iflands  of  Frederica,  Cumberland, 
‘  and  Amelia,  to  which  they  have  given  the  names  of  his 

*  Britannic  majefty’s  family,  out  of  gratitude  to  him.  But 
‘  they  declare  they  did,  and  do  referve  to  the  Creek  nation, 
4  all  the  land  from  Pipemakers  Bluff  to  Savannah,  and  the 
‘  iflands  of  St  Catharine,  Offebaw,  and  Sappalo  :  And  they 
4  farther  declare,  that  the  faid  lands  are  held  by  the  Creek 
4  nation,  as  tenants  in  common.  And  Mr  Oglethorpe,  the 
4  commiffioner  for  king  George  the  fecond,  doth  declare, 

4  That  the  Englifh  {hall  not  enlarge  or  take  up  any  lands, 
4  except  thofe  granted  as  above  to  the  truftees,  by  the  Creek 
4  nation  ;  and  doth  covenant,  that  he  will  punilh  any  per- 
4  fon  that  fliall  intrude  upon  the  lands  fo  referved  by  that  na- 
4  tion.’ 

This  province  produces  Indian  corn,  as  alfo  fome  wheat, 
oats,  and  barley,  of  which  the  two  laft  grow  beft ;  very 
good  wheat  is  alfo  reaped  in  May,  and  they  mow  grafs  in 
June.  Here  are  potatoes,  pumpkins,  water  and  mufk  me¬ 
lons,  cucumbers,  all  forts  of  Englifli  green  peafe,  and  gar¬ 
den  beans,  except  the  Windfor,  which  will  not  flourifh  here, 
Indian  peafe,  all  forts  of  fallading  all  the  year  round,  and 
fweet  herbs  and  pot-herbs.  Rice  too  might  be  cultivated 
here  with  as  much  fuccefs  as  in  Carolina.  Here  are  necta¬ 
rines,  plums,  and  peaches,  which  tree,  efpecially  peaches, 
are,  almoft  as  common  as  apple-trees  in  Herefordshire.  The 
plums  are  ripe  at  the  beginning  of  May,  peaches  and  nec¬ 
tarines  the  latter  end  of  June.  Here  are  no  hazle-nuts,  but 
chincapihs  very  fweet  and  good ;  wild  grapes  in  abundance, 
which  are  ripe  in  June,  as  alfo  four  or  five  forts  of  good 
wine  berries,  prefimmins  much  like  our  medlars,  wild  cher¬ 
ries  that  grow  in  fprays  like  currants,  and  are  not  much 
larger.  Here  are  a  few  Englifli  cherries  in  the  gardens  and 
orchards,  alfo  apples,  pears,  and  a  few  apricot-trees.  Many 
of  the  apple  trees,  bear  twice  a  year,  but  the  latter  crop  is 
Small.  Here  are  great  quantities  of  white  and  black  mul¬ 
berry-trees,  the  fruit  of  which  are  not  to  compare  with  thofe 
of  England,  though  the  leaves  are  the  beft  food  for  the  filk- 
worms.  Olives  flourifli  here  in  good  perfection,  and  fo  do 
oranges,  efpecially  in  the  fouth  part  of  the  province.  The 
chief  trees  for  timber,  &c.  are  pine  in  abundance,  fix  or 
levtn  forts  of  oaks,  hiccory,  black  walnut,  cedar,  cyprefs 
white  and  black,  laurel  white  and  red,  bays,  myrtle,  of  whofe 
hemes  they  make  candles ;  faffafras,  the  infufion  of  which 
makes  good  drink;  beech-trees,  and  many  others  that  have 
no  name.  In  fome  places  here  is  as  good  land  as  any  in  Eng¬ 
land,  were  there  but  hands  enough  to  cultivate  it. 

I  here  is  a  great  deal  of  game  in  this  country,  particularly  in 
tr.e  winter  leafon,  viz.  from  the  beginning  of  November  to 
the  month  of  March,  fuch  as  wild  geefe,  ducks,  teal,  and 
widgeon  ;  wild  turkeys,  from  20  to  30  pounds  weight ;  turtle- 
oves  jn .great  plenty,  curlews,  fand-birds,  woodcocks  and 
partridges,  but  much  {mailer  than  in  England;  fmall  deer; 
and,  when  it  is  very  cold  in  the  northern  parts  of  America, 


here  are  vaft  flights  of  wild  pidgcqns,  which  are  very  eafv  <a 
flioot.  The  chief  game  here  in  the  (umtrter  feafon  is  deer 
and  ducks;  and  the  poorer  fort  of  people  kill  great  number 
of  poffems  and  racoons  ;  the  former  eat  like  fucking  pig,  t,  e 
other  like  lamb.  Here  are  many  tygers,  but  imall  ;  and 
bears,  whofe  cubs  flefh  eats  like  that  of  young  pigs. 

Here  is  plenty  of  fifb,  which,  in  the  fummer  time  efpecially, 
are  very  cheap,  fuch  as  trout,  mullet,  whiting,  black-fifh, 
rock  fifh,  fhcep’s-head,  down  ffb,  bafs,  fturgeoo,  which 
are  hard  to  catch,  and  fundry  others,  very  good.  Asno  fhell- 
fifh,  here  are  oyflers  innumerable,  but  not  crabs  fo  good  as 
the  Englifh  ;  clams,  mufcles,  conchs,  and  prawns  fo  large, 
that  half  a  fcore  of  them  are  fufneient  for  a  moderate  Ito- 
mach. 

This  colony  bids  very  fair  for  four  ftaple  productions,  viz. 
fkins,  rice,  filk,  and  wines.  Indeed  in  regard  to  the  latter, 
the  coat  of  the  natural  grape  is  not  (Bong-enough  to  contain 
the  juice,  fo  that,  when  it  is  ripe,  it  burlts.  The  froft  about 
the  vernal  equinox  often  kills  the  vines,  alfo,  when  they  are 
fhooting;  and,  as  for  the  European  grapes,  many  are  deflroy- 
ed  by  the  i n (edits  of  the  country  :  yet  experience  has  {hewn, 
that,  by  grafting  the  European  on  the  wild  vine,  all  thefe  in- 
conveniencies  may  be  prevented;  for  then  it  {hoots  later,  and 
fo  efcjpes  the  froft  better,  the  fkins  of  the  grape  becoming 
thicker  and  ftronger,  and  the  infects  having  lefs  power  to  do 
prejudice.  Some  vines  brought  hither  from  Portugal  and 
Madeira  have  throve  very  well,  even  in  the  moft  barren  parts 
of  the  province. 

In  fine  there  feems  nothing  wanting  by  nature  in  this  coun¬ 
try  to  render  it  as  fruitful  as  it  is  pleafiuit,  and  as  profitable  to 
Great  Britain  as  any  other  of  the  northern  colonies. 

Savannah  is  the  chief  town,  and  lies  on  the  fouth  of  the  river 
of  the  fame  nnne  ;  on  which  it  has  a  very  fine  fituation  for 
trade,  it’s  navigation  being  very  fafe,  and  {hips  of  300  tons 
can  lie  within  a  few  yards  of  the  town  and  bank,  about  a 
mile  along  the  river  fide  ;  and  fhips  of  fuch  burden  may  alfo 
go  a  great  many  miles  above  the  town. 

The  river  heie  forms  a  half-moon,  with  banks  on  the  fouth 
fide  40  feet  high  ;  and  on  the  top  there  is  a  flat,  which  they 
call  a  bluff,  at  leaft  60  feet  high  from  the  river,  which  is  a 
plain  high  ground,  extending  five  or  fix  miies  into  the  coun¬ 
try.  In  the  center  of  this  half-moon  (lands  the  town,  and 
overagainft  it  an  ifland  of  very  rich  land,  fit  for  pafture.  Thee, 
river  abounds  with  fifh,  is  pretty  wide,  the  water  frefh,  and, 
though  there  are  high  woods  on  both  Tides  of  it,  yet,  from  the 
key  of  the  town,  there  is  a  profpect  of  it’s -whole  courfe  to 
the  fea,  and  to  J'y by-Bland,  which  lies  before  the  mouth  of 
it  to  the  Southward  of  the  bar;  and,  the  other  way,  there  is 
a  view  of  the  river  for  fix  miles  up  into  the  country.  Tyby 
is  a  very  pleafant  ifland,  with  a  beautiful  creek  to  the  welt 
of  it,  where  a  (hip  of  any  burden  may  lie  fafe  at  anchor.  It 
has  great  plenty  of  deer  on  it,  and  a  light  houfe  80  feet  high. 

*  About  four  miles  from  Savannah,  within  land,  are  two  vil¬ 
lages,  about  a  mile  afunder,  which  they  call  Higbgate  and 
Hampftead,  where  the  inhabitants  chiefly  apply  to  gardening, 
and  fupply  the  town  with  herbage  of  all  forts.  There  are  20 
plantations  within  20  miles  round  the  town,  which  have 
each  of  them  from  five  to  30  acres  of  land  (hared.  There  are 
two  forts  built  on  the  Savannah  River,  one  caked  Patocho- 
•coloas  Fort,  the  other  Savannah. 

Abercorn  is  a  village  about  13  miles  north-weft  from  Savan¬ 
nah;  and,  about  5  miles  farther  up  the  river,  is  the  town  of 
Ebenezer,  a  very  healthy  place,  where  the  Saltzburghers  are 
fettled,  who  are  a  fober  induftrious  people,  that  raife  not  only 
corn,  and  other  produce,  enough  for  their  own  fubliftence, 
but  fell  great  quantities  to  the  inhabitants  of  Savannah. 
They  have  good  herds  of  cattle  for  the  ufe  of  the  public, 
and  for  breeding;. 

Augufta  is  a  fort  on  the  river  Savannah,  which  is  a  pretty 
thri  ving  place,  whither  the  traders  with  the  Indians  from 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  refort,  and  where  are  warehoufes, 
furnifhed  with  fuch  goods  as  the.  Indians  want,  the  deer-lkins 
taken  in  exchange  being  fent  230  miles  down  the  river,  to  the 
town  of  Savannah  in  boats,  which  carry  each  about  four 
tons  and  a  half.  This  place  is  a  great  proteffion  to  both  the 
provinces  of  Carolina  and  Georgia,  againft  any  invaders. 
Horfe-roads  are  made  from  it  to  the  town  of  Savannah,  and 
to  the  habitations  of  the  Cherokee  Indians. 

The  iflands  and  forts  upon  the  coaft,  as  they  lie  from  north 
to  fouth,  are  thefe,  viz. 

1  Amelia  Ifland,  about  7  leagues  north  of  St  Auguftine,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Spaniards,  is  2  miles  broad,  and  about  13' 
long,  and  extends  to  the  fouthern  mouth  of  the  river  Alata- 
maha,  the  prefent  fouth  boundary  of  Georgia,  and  within  a 
league  of  St  John’s,  or  Juan’s  River,  which  is  about  five 
leagues  from  St  Auguftin. 

2.  Cumberland  Ifl.nd,  is  about  20  miles  fouth  of  Frederica. 
Here  are  two  forts,  called  William  and  St  Andrew’s.  The 
former,  which  is  at  the  fouth  end  of  it,  commands  the  inlet 
of  Amelia  Sound,  is  ftroiigly  palifadoed,  and  defended  by  eight 
pieces  of  cannon.  Barracks  alfo  are  built  upon  it  for  220 
men,  befides  ftorehoufes;  within  the  palifadoes  are  fine 
fprings  of  water,  and  a  houfe,  with  large  magazines  under  it 
for  ammunition  and  provisions. 
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3-  St  Simon’s  Ifland,  near  the  north  mouth  of  the  Alatamaha 
River,  is  about  45  miles  long,  and  from  2  to  4  in  breadth. 
The  fouth  end  of  it,  where  was  a  fort,  and  a  camp,  or  bar¬ 
racks,  with  fome  huts,  in  1742,  when  the  Spaniards  laft  in¬ 
vaded  it,  is  25  leagues  north  of  St  Auguftine.  A  ftron*  bat¬ 
tery  was  alfo  ere&ed  on  it,  for  prote&ion  of  Jekyl  Sound,  in 
which  10  or  12  forty-gun  fhips  may  fafely  ride.  This  ifland 
has  a  rich  fruitful  foil,  full  of  fine  oak  and  hickery-trees,  inter¬ 
mixed  with  meadows  and  old  Indian  fields.  In  the  middle 
of  it  is  the  town  of  Frederica,  round  which  are  good  fortifi¬ 
cations,  a  regular  fortrefs,  (Lengthened  by  four  baftions,  and 
lpur-work,  towards  the  river,  mounted  with  feveral  pieces  of 
cannon. 

New  Invernefs,  in  the  fouth  part  of  the  province,  20  miles 
from  Frederica,  is  a  place  on  the  river  Alatamaha,  where  the 
Highlanders  are  fettled. 

Upon  the  purchdfe  of  the  propriety  of  Carolina,  by  his  late 
majefty,  orders  were  iffued  for  building  1  r  towns  here  and 
in  Carolina,  each  of  which  was  to  have  a  diftrid  of  20,000 
acres  of  land  fquare,  and  to  be  divided  into  fhares  of  50  acres 
for  each  man,  woman,  or  child,  of  one  family,  which  was 
to  be  augmented  as  the  planters  fhould  be  in  a  condition  to 
cultivate  a  larger  quantity.  Each  town  was  alfo  to  be  formed 
into  a  parifh,  the  extent  whereof  was  to  be  about  fix  miles 
round;  and  as  foon  as  the  parifh  contained  100  mafiers  of 
families,  it  was  qualified  to  fend  two  members  to  the  aflem- 
bly  of  the  province,  and  to  enjoy  the  fame  privileges  as  any 
of  the  other  parifhes.  The  ground  of  each  town,  being 
marked  out,  was  to  belong  in  common  to  all  the  inhabitants, 
’till  fhared  out  to  each  of  them.  There  were  to  be  300  acres 
of  land  near  each  town,  to  be  common  for  ever,  without  be¬ 
ing  charged  with  rent ;  and  no  perfon,  by  virtue  of  any  former 
grant,  was  to  take  poffeffion  of  any  land  within  fix  miles  of 
each  town.  The  rent  payable  for  every  100  acres,  after  10 
years,  was  to  pay  4  s.  a  year.  And  to  every  European  fervant, 
whether  male  or  female,  50  acres  of  land  were  alfo  be  dif- 
tributed  free  from  all  rent  for  xo  years. 

Carolina  is  alfo  part  of  that  great  region  of  North  America 
which  was  formerly  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Florida. 
King  Charles  II  made  a  grant  thereof,  in  1663,  to  Edward 
earl  of  Clarendon,  then  lord  high  chancellor  of  England,  and 
others,  from  the  north  end  of  the  land,  called  Luck  Ifland, 
which  lies  in  the  fouthern  Virginian  Sea,  and  within  36  de¬ 
grees  of  north  latitude,  to  the  weft,  as  far  as  the  South 
Sea;  and,  foutherly,  as  far  as  the  river  St  Mattheo,  which 
borders  on  the  coaft  of  Florida,  and  is  within  31  decrees  of 
north  latitude;  and  fo  weft,  in  a  dire<ftline,  as  far  alfo  as  the 
South  Seas,  with  all  royal  ,fifheries,  mines,  and  every  thin* 
i  neceflary  in  an  abfolute  propriety,  paying  a  quit-rent  of  20 
merks  yearly. 

The  plan  of  government  for  this  colony  was  defigned  by  that 
great  ftatefman,  Anthony  earl  of  Shaftefbury,  and  digefted  in¬ 
to  form  by  the  great  Mr  John  Locke  ;  whence  great  expedi¬ 
tions  were  raifed.  But,  how  fpecious  foever  that  plan  might 
appear  in  theory,  experience  fhewed  it’s  irnpraaicability 
I  he  only  remedy  that  could  at  length  be  found,  was  to  get 
rid  of  this  fine-fpun  conftitution,  wherein  it  was  pretended 
that  all  the  errors  of  our  own  were  cured,  and  to  put  the  pro¬ 
vince  into  the  hands,  and  under  the  proteftion,  of  his  late 
majefty  George  II ;  and  this  remedy  has  anfwered  all  that 
could  beexpedled  from  it  in  fo  few  years. 

After  this  fale  and  furrender  to  the  crown,  in  confideration  of 
22,500  1.  had  been  confirmed  by  an  a£l  of  parliament  in  the 
year  1728,  intitled,  An  aft  for  eftablifhing  an  agreement  with 
feven  of  the  lords  proprietors  of  Carolina,  for  furrender  of  their 
title  and  intereft  in  that  province  to  his  majefty  the  remaining 
one  eighth  of  the  propriety  and  arrear  of  quit-rents  were  re- 
ferved,  by  the  faid  aft,  to  the  right  honourable  John  lord  Car¬ 
teret,  now  earl  of  Granville. 

In  confequence  of  the  powers  granted  by  this  aft  to  his  ma- 
jeity  he  has  ever  fince  appointed  governors  of  North  and 
South  Carolina.  Befides  the  governor,  there  is  an  aftembly, 
compofed  of  deputies,  chofen  by  the  freeholders  of  every  coun¬ 
ty,  who,  with  the  governor’s  confent,  have  the  power  to  make 
Jaws  for  the  admimftration  of  the  affairs  of  the  colony. 

This  country  is  fituated  between  the  extremities  of  cold  and 
heat;  the  air,  for  the  moft  part,  is  ferene  and  clear,  both 
winter  and  fummer;  yet  they  have  their  winter  rains,  and 
fometimes  heavy  fhowers  about  Midfummer,  efpecially  if  the 
wind  changes  fuddenly  from  fouth-eaft  to  north-weft/it  then 
blowing  exceeding  cold,  and  bringing  diftempers  on  thofe  who 
do  not  prudently  guard  againft  it.  The  country  is  generally 
healthful,  where  people  live  regularly,  and  ufe  precaution. 

1  his  province  is  watered  by  feveral  rivers,  the  moft  confider- 
able  of  which  are,  1.  The  Savannah,  which  rifes  in  the  Apa- 
Jachian  mountains,  runs  to  the  fouth-eaft,  and  falls  into  the 
lea,  about  32  miles  to  the  fouthward  of  Port  Royal,  after  a 

fromethe  cF*  Z°°  mileS’  .  2’  Congaree,  or  Saulee,  comes 
Cherokee  mountains,  and  difembogues  itfelf  into 
the  fea  near  Cape  Carteret,  to  the  north  of  Charles-Town 

?t'runsPalmnftr1Ve^  ^  VirSinia’  from  whence 

it  runs  almoft  fouth  wards,  and  forms,  at  it’s  mouth,  a  narrow 

flip  of  land,  the  uttermoft  point  of  which  is  called  Cape  Fear 
W  Vol.  iatUUde  33‘  34‘  4‘  Roanoke>  alfo  in  Vir- 
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ginla,  and  falls  into  the  fea  in  latitude  36,  where  it  forms  i 
kind  of  long  and  narrow  bay,  called  Albemarle  Sound. 

So  kindly  is  the  foil  of  this  country,  that  almoft  every  fort  of 
rees  and  plants  will  grow  there  to  great  perfection,  partis 
ar  y  vines,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  peafe,  beans,  hemp,  flax, 
cotton  tobacco  indigo,  olives,  orange  and  citroh- trees,  as 
alfo  white  mulberry-trees,  for  the  feeding  of  filk-worms  * 
nor  are  the  lands  difficult  to  clear  there,  be^caufe  they  do  nol 
abound  with  ftones  or  brambles,  but  chiefly  with  large  trees 
that  do  not  grow  very  thick:  fo  that  great  quantities^  land 
are  cleared  in  a  little  time. 

It  is  true,  the  foil  in  general  is  Tandy,  but,  being  richly  im¬ 
pregnated  with  a  nitrous  fait,  it  is  extremely  fertile  and  that 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  it  is  remarkable  that  numbers  of  plan¬ 
tations,  which  have  been  conftantly  cultivated  for  hear  70 
years,  yet  produced  great  plenty  without  dung  manure  •  the 
planter  having  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  turn  up  the  fuper 
ficies  of  the  earth,  and  all  that  he  plants  thrives  to  admiration 
which  is  fometbing  peculiar.  * 

The  feafon  of  fowing  Indian  corn  here  is  from  the  rft  of 
March  to  the  roth  of  June.  An  acre  produces  from  18  to 
30  bufbels.  1  he  feed  time  of  rice  is  from  the  ift  of  April 
to  the  20th  of  May.  It  is  fowed  in  furrows  about  18  inches 
diltant ;  a  peck  ufually  fows  an  acre,  which  yields  feldorn  lefs 
than  30  buftiels,  or  more  than  60  ;  but  between  thefe  two 
as  the  land  is  either  better  or  worfe.  It  is  reaped  in  Septem- 
er,  to  the  8th  of  Oftober ;  and  the  produce  is  now  become 
lo  confiderable,  that  it  returns  to  Great- Britain  at  leaft 
00,000 1.  a  year,  including  freight  and  comrniffion,  which 
are  the  moft  profitable  articles  in  the  Britilh  commerce.  Ia 
a  good  year  this  colony  can  export  80,000  barrels,  of  400 
weight  each,  and  upon  a  medium  of  (even  years,  may  make 
5°, ooo  barrels,  difpofed  of  as  follows,  from  a  computation 
taiade  a  few  years  fince  : 

To  the  fouth  of  Cape  Finifterre  i 0,000  barrels 

To  the  north  of  Cape  Finifterre  38,000 
To  Great-Britain  -  -  2,000 

50,000  barrels. 

'T  his  quantity  of  rice  will  employ  above  10,000  ton  of  fhip- 
ping,  and  may  return,  as  obferved,  to  Great-Britain  80,000  1. 
This  produft  is  fo  confiderable,  fo  good  in  quality,  and  con¬ 
tinues  fo  mcreafing,  that  there  is  great  likelihood  that,  in  few 
years,  all  the  markets  in  Europe  may  be  fupplied  therewith 
from  this  province. 

Silk-worms  in  Carolina  are  hatched  from  the  eg*  about  the 
beginning  of  March,  at  the  fame  time  that  thl  mulberry- 
leaves,  which  are  their  food,  begin  to  open  :  being  attended 
and  fed  fix  weeks,  they  eat  no  more,  but  have  fmall  bufties 
let  up  for  them  to  fpm  themfelves  into  balls,  which,  thrown 
into  water,  are  wound  off  into  raw  filk. 

Rofirt,  tar,  and  pitch  are  alfo  produced  from  the  pine-tree? 
rofin,  by  cutting  channels  in  the  (landing  green  trees,  which 
meet  at  a  point  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  where  is  placed  a  re¬ 
ceiver;  the  channels  are  cut  as  high  as  one  can  reach  with  an 
ax,  and  the  bark  is  peeled  off  from  all  thofe  parts  of  the  tree 
that  are  expofed  to  the  fun,  that  the  heat  of  it  may  the  more 
eafily  force  out  the  turpentine,  which,  being  taken  from  the 
receiver,  and  melted  in  kettles,  becomes  rofin.  Tar  is  made 
by  preparing  a  circular  floor  of  clay,  declining  a  little  towards 
the  center,  from  which  is  laid  a  wooden  pipe,  the  upper  pare 
whereof  is  even  with  the  floor,  and  reaches  about  10  feet  with¬ 
out  [he  circumference;  under  the  end  the  earth  is  du*  away, 
and  barrels  are  placed  to  receive  the  tar  as  it  runs ;  upon  the 
floor  is  built  up  a  large  pile  of  dry  pine- wood,  fplit  in  pieces, 
and  furrounded  with  a  wall  of  earth,  which  covers  it  all  over, 
except  a  little  at  the  top,  where  the  fire  is  fire  kindled.  Af¬ 
ter  the  fire  begins  to  burn,  they  cover  it  with  earth,  to  the 
end  that  there  may  be  no  flame,  but  only  heat  fufficient  to 
force  the  tar  downwards  into  the  floor;  they  temper  the  heat 
as  they  pleafe,  by  thrufting  a  flick  through  the  earth,  and 
etting  the  air  in  at  as  many  places  as  they  fee  convenient. 
Pitch  is  made  by  boiling  tar  in  large  iron  kettles,  fet  in  fur¬ 
naces,  or  by  burning  it  in  round  clay  holes  made  in  the 
earth. 

Black  cattle  have  mightily  increafed  fince  the  firft  fettling  of 
this  colony  :  about  46  years  ago  it  was  reckoned  a  great  deal 
to  have  three  or  four  cows,  now  fome  people  have  500  and 
1000  head  ;  and  for  one  man  to  have  200  is  very  common. 
Here  are  hogs  in  abundance.  The  beef  and  pork  that  are 
raifed  here  find  a  good  market  in  the  fugar-iflands. 

The  trade  of  Carolina  is  now  fo  confiderable,  that,  of  late 
years,  there  have  failed  from  thence  annually  above  200  (hips, 
laden  with  merchandize  of  the  growth  of  the  country,  and 
they  have  commonly  three  fhips  of  war  for  the  fecu/ity  of 
their  commerce.  It  appears  from  the  Cuftom-houfe  entries 
from  March  1730,  to  March  1731,  that  there  failed,  within 
that  time,  from  Charles-Town,  207  fhips,  moft  of  them  for 
England,  which  carried  among  other  goods,  41,757  barrels 
of  rice,  about  500  pounds  weight  per  barrel ;  10,750  barrels 
of  pitch ;  2063  ot  tar,  and  7 59  of  turpentine;  of  deer-. 
Ikins  300  calks,  containing  8  and  900  Ikins  -each  ;  befides  a 
vaft  quantity  of  Indian  corn,  peafe,  beans,  &c.  beef,  pork, 
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and  other  failed  fkfli ;  beams,  planks,  and  timber  for /build- 
ing,  mod  part  of  cedar,  cyprefs,  fa  (Taft  as,  oak,  walnut,  anti 

For  the  deer,  and  other  fkins,  they  carry  on  a  considerable 
trade  with  the  Indians ;  in  exchange  for  which  they  give  them 
only  lead,  powder,  coarfe  cloth,  vermillion,  iron,  Itrong  wa¬ 
ters,  and  fome  other  goods,  by  which  they  have  large  profit. 
The  great  number  of  Haves  make  another  part  of  the  riches 
of  this  province,  there  being  above  40,000  negroes,  which 
are  worth,  one  with  another,  25  1.  each.  Artificers  are  fre¬ 
quently  fo  very  fcarce,  that  all  forts  of  work  are  very  dear. 
Taylors,  (hoemakers,  fmiths,  &c.  are  particularly  acceptable 
there;  a  fkilful  carpenter  is  not  afhamed  to  demand  from  20 
to  30  (hillings  a  day,  Carolina  money,  befides  his  diet ;  an 
the  common  wages  of  a  workman  is  from  12  to  15  millings 
a  day,  and  more,  provided  he  fpeaks  Englifh,  without  whic 
he  cannot  be  underftood,  and,  therefore,  is  not  fo  ulelul  as 

others.  c  ... 

Silk  is  come  to  great  improvement  here,  fome  families 
making  40  or  50  lb.  a  year,  and  their  plantation- work  not 
negleaed,  their  little  negroe-children  being  ferviceable  in  teed- 
ing  of  the  (ilk-worms.  Sir  Nathaniel  Johnfon  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  promoter  of  this  improvement,  as  alfo  of  vineyards. 
They  manufaaure  their  filk  with  wool,  and  make  druggets. 
The  French  proteftants  have  fet  up  a  linnen  manufaaure.  _ 
Befides  their  bills  of  credit,  the  currency  of  this  province  is 
French  piftoles  and  Spanifh  gold,  which,  before  the  aa  for 
regulating  coin  in  the  colonies,  palled  at  6  s.  3  d.  1  dwt.  and 
3d.  the  odd  grains ;  Dutch  dollars,  and  Peruvian  pieces  of 
eiaht,  at  5  s.°  There  is  little  Englifh  money  but  what  here 
pafcs  at  50  per  cent,  advance :  a  crown  at  7  s.  6  d.  a  guinea 
at  32  s.  3d. 

This  country  is  bounded  on  the  fputh  and  fouth-weft  by  the 
river  Savannah,  which  parts  it  from  Georgia  ;  on  the  eaft  by 
the  Atlantic  Ocean;  on  the  north  by  Virginia;  and,  on  the 
weft  by  feveral  Indian  nations,  which  lie  between  this  fettle- 
ment  and  the  French  colonies.  The  two  principal  of  thefe 
nations  are  the  Creeks  and  the  Cherokees,  who  were  a  long 
time  at  war  with  the  Engjifh  in  Carolina  ;  but  now  the  latter 
are  in  amity  and  alliance  with  the  fubje£fs  of  the  king  of 
Grcat-Britain,  2nd  ferve  as  a  powerful  barrier  to  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  againft  both  the  French  and  Spaniards.  The 
emperor  of  the  Cherokees,  and  the  king  of  Catawaga,  renew 
ed  their  league  of  friendfhip  with  governor  Glen,  at  Charles- 
Town  in  South  Carolina,  in  May  1745.  Some  extend  Caro¬ 
lina  weftward  as  far  as  the  Apalachian  mountains  ;  but,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  claim  of  the  Englifti  in  that  refpedl,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  abovementioned  Indians,  and,  perhaps,  fome  other 
tmepnquered  nations,  inhabit  between  thefe  mountains  and  our 
(ettlements  in  Carolina,  which  extends  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Savannah,  in  north  latitude  31.  55.  to  36.  31.  of 
the  fame  latitude,  along  the  coaft,  which,  running  chiefly 
from  fouth-weft  to  north-eaft,  makes  the  length  of  the  coun¬ 
try  that  way  about  350  miles;  it’s  greateft  breadth,  from  the 
fea-coaft  weftward,  is  about  260  miles;  but,  towards  the 
north,  it  is  much  pent  up  by  the  Cherokee  mountains,  (0  that 
there  is  non  much  above  200  miles  abroad. 

The  country  is  divided  into  South  and  North  Carolina  :  the 
former  contains  four  counties,  viz,  Granville,  or  Carteret, 
Colleton,  Berkley,  and  Craven;  and  the  latter  two,  viz. 
Clarendon  and  Albemarle. 

In  the  county  of  Granville  is  the  river  May,  which,  join¬ 
ing  with  the  river  Cambog,  forms,  together  with  the  fea,  the 
jfland  of  Edelano.  The  country  upon  the  river  May  was 
formerly  inhabited  by  an  Indian  nation,  called  the  Veftoes. 
There  is  in  it  a  pjeafant  lake  and  valley.  Port-Royal  River 
lies  about  15  miles  to  the  northwards  of  the  river  May.  It 
has  a  bold  entrance,  17  feet  deep  on  the  bar  at  low- water. 
The  harbour  is  large,  .commodious,  and  fafe  for  (hipping, 
and  runs  into  a  fine  fruitful  country,  preferable  to  the  other 
parts  of  Carolina,  It  fpends  itfclf  by  various  branches  into 
other  large  rivers.  This  port  is  not  ?bove  180  miles  from 
St  Auguftine,  and,  may  now,  finpe  St  Auguftine  is  annexec 
by  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  17.63,  to  the  crown  of 
England,  in  conjuniSlion  therewith,  prove  highly  beneficial  to 
thefe  kingdoms!  The  firft  Englifh  who  came  to  Carolina 
thought  of  fettling  hereabouts,  but  the  Indians  advifed  to  the 
contrary,  hecaufe  the  harbour,  being  the  fined  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  wo.uld.have  tempted  the  Spaniards  to  difturb  them. 
Beaufort,  a  town  in  this  county,  fituated  in  the  ifland  of 
Port  Royal,  in  aor.th  latitude  32.  23.  about  30  miles  ,to  the 
eaft  of  Turryfburgh,  and  45  from  Charles-Town  to  the  fouth- 
weft;  the  continent  and  ifland  from  that  fine  capacious  har- 
I  hour  called  Port-JRoyal,  which  might  hold  the  royal  navy  of 
England.  The  jfland  whereon  the  town  (lands  confifts  of 
near  1000  acres,  and  is  navigable  all  round  for  boats  and 
.pettyaugers,  and  one  half  of  it  for  (hipping,  haying  four  fa- 
, thorn  water  clofe  by  the  high  bluff;  fo  that  (hips  may  load 
and  unload  from  the  (Lore,  without  the  afliftance  of  boats, 
i  he  harbour  is  fecured  by  a  fort,  built  forpe  years  finpe,  on 
which  1.2  cul.verins  are  mounted  ;  but  the  town  and  jfland 
have  no  fortifications,  nor  is  the  harbour  fo  well  fortified  as 
a  place  or  this  importance  deferves,  efpecially  as  it  lay  fo 
cfiigh  .Spanifti  Florida,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  demanded , by 
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the  Spaniards  as  a  part  of  their  territories.  There  are  not. 
above  tbree-fcore  houfes  in  this  town  at  prefent;  but  from  it’s 
advantageous  fituation,  and  the  goodnefs  of  the  harbour,  it  is 
expeiied  that  this  town  will  one  day  become  the  capital  of 
Carolina.  Now  Florida  is  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Eng¬ 
land,  this  harbour  is  rendered  of  ftill  greater  advantage. 
Purryifcurgh  lies  in  north  latitude  32.  20.  7  his  was  fettled 

by  Mr  Furry,  a  gentleman  of  Neufchatel  in  Switzerland,  be¬ 
ing  encouraged  by  the  government  both  in  England  and  Ca^ 
rolina,  and  made  a  Swifs  colony  of  it;  but  it  has  not  been 
properly  fupported,  though  it  would  have  proved  highly  bene¬ 
ficial  to  Carolina,  being,  with  Georgia,  by  it’s  fituation,  a 
kind  of  bulwark  againft  the  inroads  of  the  Indians,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  of  the  Spaniards  and  French.  It  would  alfo  have  been 
very  advantageous  to  Great-Britain,  becaufe  a  vaft  number 
of  Vaudoii,  who  are  proteftants,  inhabiting  the  vallies  of 
Piedmont,  being  perfecuted  by  the  king  of  Sardinia,  would 
have  fettled  here,  as  a  few  of  them  have  done ;  but  the  far 
greater  part  of  them  were  difheartened,  when  they  heard 
what  ufage  both  their  countrymen  and  the  Swifs  had  met 
with  there.  The  Vaudois  make  very  fine  fiik  in  their  country, 
and  would  have  very  much  improved  that  manufacture  in  Ca¬ 
rolina,  by  which  means  vaft  fums  of  money,  which  are  yearly 
fent  from  England  to  Italy  for  filk,  would  have  been  laved  to 
the  nation.  But,  it  feems,  for  fear  of  difgufting  an  Italian 
prince,  we  are  neither  to  attempt  to  make  iilk  ourfclves,  nor 
to  import  the  fine  filk  of  China,  which  will  come  at  one  third 
of  the  expence  of  Italian  filk.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  our 
new  pofteflions  in  North  America,  will,  by  good  manage¬ 
ment  be  produ&ive  of  filk  as  good  as  ever  came  from  Italy 
or  elfewhere. 

Colleton  County  is  the  next  to  the  north  of  the  former  : 
it  is  watered  by  the  river  Stono,  which  is  joined  by  a  cut  to 
VVadmoolaw  River.  The  nonh-eaft  part  of  this  county  is 
full  of  Indian  fettlements;  and  the  Stono  and  other  rivers, 
form  an  ifland,  called  Boone’s  Ifland,  a  little  below  Charles- 
Town,  which  is  well  planted  and  inhabited.  The  chief  rivers 
in  this  county  at  North  Ediftow  and  South  Ediftow.  .Fox 
two  or  three  rpilee  up  the  latter,  the  plantations  are  thick  on 
both  fides,  and  they  continue  for  three  or  four  miles  higher 
on  the  north  fide.  On  the  north  bank  of  the  latter,  about 
12  miles  from  it’s  mouth,  (lands  Wilfon,  by  fome  called  New 
London,  a  little  town  built  by  the  Swifs. 

Berkley  County  lies  to  the  north  of  Colleton.  The  northern 
parts  are  not  planted,  but  the  fouthern  are  thick  of  plan¬ 
tations,  on  account  of  the  two  great  rivers  Cooper  and  Afhley. 
On  the  north  coaft  there  is  a  little  river,  called  Bowall  River, 
which,  with  a  creek,  forms  an  ifland,  and  oft  the  coaft  are 
feveral  ifles,  called  Hunting  Iflands,  and  Sillivant’s  Ifle.  Be-  , 
tween  the  latter  and  Bowall  River,  is  a  ridge  of  hills,  which, 
from  the  nature  of  the  foil,  is  called  the  Sand-FIills.  The 
rivep  Wando  watprs  the  nprth-vveft  parts  of  this  county,  and 
has  feveral  good  plantations  upon  it.  It  runs  into  Cooper 
River,  and  they  both  unite  their  dreams  with  Afhley  River  , 
at  Charles-Town. 

Charles-Town  is  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  built  on  a 
neck  of  land  between  Afhley  and  Cooper  rivers,  but  it  lie? 
mod  on  the  latter,  having  a  creek  on  the  north  fide,  and 
another  on  the  fopth.  It  lies  in  north  latitude  32.  48.  longi¬ 
tude  78.  16.  wpft,  2  leagues  or  6  mjlep  from  the  fea.  This 
is  a  market-town,  and  thither  the  whole  product  of  the 
province  is  brought  for  fale,  Neither  is  it’s  trade  inconfide- 
rable,  for  it  degls  near  iooo  miles  into  the  continent ;  how¬ 
ever,  it  labours  under  the  difadvantage  of  a  bar,  that  admit? 
no  (hips  above  200  tuns.  ‘  The  bar,  fays,  the  author  of 
£  Harris’s  Collection,  has  16  feet  water  at  low  tide,  and  there 
‘  is  good  riding  when  a  (hip  is  got  clofe  to  the  town,  and 
‘  the  harbour  is  defended  by  Johnfon’s  Fort,  which  has  about 
‘  20  guns  in  it,  level  with  the  furface  of  the  water.’  ‘  Afhley 
‘  River,  he  fays  alfo,  is  navigable  for  (hips  20,  miles  above 
‘  the  town,  apd  for  boats  and  pettyaugers,  or  large  canoes, 

6  near  40  miles.  Cooper  River  is  not  navigable  for  (hips  fo 
‘  far,  but  for  boats  and  pettyaugers  much  farther.’ 

Craven  County  follows  next,  ftill  going  northwards.  It 
lies  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Congaree,  or  Santee,  which 
feparates  North  and  South  Carolina.  It  is  pretty  well  inha¬ 
bited  by  Englifh  and  French  proteftants.  In  this  country  is 
Sewee  River,  where  fome  inhabitants  of  New  England  fettled. 
Nprth  Carolina  has  a  peculiar  governor,  and  contains  the 
two  following  counties  : 

Clarendon  County  lies  to  the  north  of  Santee  River. 
In  this  county  is  the  famous  Cape  Fear,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  the  lame  name.  The  Indians  in  this  neighbourhood 
are  reckoned  the  moll  barbarous  ( f  any  in  the  province.  In 
this  county  is  Waterey  River,  or  Wynyann,  about  25  leagues 
.diftant  from  Afhley  River;  it  is  capabje  of  receiving  large 
(hips,  but  inferior  to  Fort-Royal,  nor  is  jt  yet  inhabited. 
Albemarle  County  is  the  mod:  northerly,  bordering  on  Vir¬ 
ginia.  It  is  watered  by  Albemarle  Rivej,  and  is  full  of  creek? 
on  both  fides  of  it,  which,  for  breadth,  defer ve  the  name  of 
rivers,  but  they  do  not  run  far  into  the  country.  At  Sandy 
Point  it  divides  itfelf  into  two  branches,  Noratoke  and  No- 
taway,  and,  in  the  north  point,  lies  an  Indian  nation,  called 
the  Matacomogs.  Next  to  iylbejrnarle  River  fouthward  is 
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Panteo-oe  River,  and  between  them  is  Cape  Hvttoras.  Al-  . 
bemarle  county  was  more  planted  than  any  of  the  other,  when 
Carolina  was  firft  fettled,  and  confided  of  near  300  families; 
but  the  plantations  upon  Aftriey  River,  in  time,  grew  upon 
it  fo  much,  that  mod  of  the  planters  here  removed  thither. 
Virginia.  Under  this  name  was  formerly  underftood  all 
that  trail  of  land  which  reached  from  Norembegua  to  Florida, 
and  contained  the  countries  at  prefent  known  by  the  names  of 
New  England,  New  York,  New  Jerky,  Penfylvania,  Mary- 
land,  and  Carolina.  The  difficulties  in  fettling  this,  as  well 
as  other  of  opr  colonies,  being  well  known,  and  to  be  found 
in  their  hidory,  it  is  needlefs,  and,  indeed,  not  within  the 
defign  of  this  work,  to  give  thofe  tedious  narratives. 

The  Indians  who  originally  inhabited  the  borders  of  this  pro¬ 
vince,  which  retains  the  name  Virginia,  were  very  numerous, 
of  different  tribes,  and  mod  treacherous  and  cruel  to  the  Eng- 
lifh  of  all  the  Indian  nations. 

The  fituation  of  this  country  is  peculiarly  happy  and  conve¬ 
nient.  It  has  the  river  Patowmack  on  the  north-ead,  which 
feparates  it  from  Maryland  ;  the  Atlantic  Ocean’  on  the  ead  ; 
Carolina  on  the  Couth  ;  and  the  Apalachian  mountains  on  the 
wed.  It  lies  from  the  36.  30.  north  latitude,  to  the  39.  30. 
and  between  the  74.  50.  and  79.  20.  of  longitude  wed  from 
London.  It’s  extent  from  Couth  to  north,  is  about  180  miles, 
and  about  140  from  ead  to  wed. 

The  air  of  this  country  depends  much  upon  the  winds  :  the 
north  and  north-wed  are  either  very  piercing,  or  boiderous 
and  ftormy;  the  Couth- eaft  and  fouth  being  hazy  and  fultry. 
The  winter  is  dry  and  clear,  which  makes  it  very  pleafant. 
Their  fpring  is  fomewhat  earlier  than  ours ;  in  April  they 
have  frequent  rains  ;  May  and  June  are  very  pleafant  months, 
the  heat  being  greatly  tempered  by  cooling  breezes;  July  and 
Augud  are  fultry  hot,  the  air  growing  in  a  manner  dagnant, 
which  produces  great  thunder  and  lightning;  in  September 
the  weather  breaks,  and  there  fall  prodigious  fhowers  of  rain, 
when  the  inhabitants  are  fickly.  It  ought,  however,  to  be 
observed,  that  in  this,  and,  indeed,  in  all  our  colonies,  the 
climate  grows  daily  better,  and  t'nefe  thunder-feafons  lefs  vio¬ 
lent;  which  the  inhabitants  aferibe  to  the  clearing  of  the 
country,  by  the  cutting  down  woods,  which  gives  the  air  a 
freer  paffage. 

Towards  the  fea-coaft  the  foil  is  generally  low,  and,  for  100 
miles  up  the  country,  there  is  hardly  a  hill  or  done  to  be 
met  with,  except  that  here  and  there  fome  iron-done  appears 
above  the  furface,  and  fome  banks  of  a  kind  of  petrified 
oyder-Ihells,  that  are  of  a  prodigious  thicknefs.  The  foil  in 
general  is  a  rich  fat  mould,  three  feet  deep,  and  under  it  a 
foam,  of  which  they  make  good  bricks ;  but  according  as 
the  fituation  is  moid  or  dry,  the  foil  varies.  It  is  diftinguilh- 
ed  into  three  forts,  high,  low,  and  marffiiy,  all  which,  having 
fand  mixed  with  them,  makes  their  land  warmer  than  that  of 
■  Old  England.  The  highlands  are  modly  fandy  ;  however, 

_  they  are  not  unfruitful ;  the  foil  does  not  hold  in  drength  fo 
long  as  the  lowlands,  which  are  very  rich,  being  a  blackilh 
mould,  about  a  foot  deep  ;  and  this  foil  will  hold  it’s  drength 
feven  or  eight  crops  without  manuring.  Their  land  in  gene¬ 
ral  is  no  way  inferior  to  that  of  England  :  that  at  the  mouths 
of  rivers  is  moid  and  fat,  and  produces  rice,  hernp,  and  In¬ 
dian  corn.  There  are  veins  of  a  cold,  raw,  hungry  foil, 
where  huckle  berries,  cran-berries,  and  chinkapins  generally 
grow  :  alfo  oaks,  poplars,  pines,  cedars,  cypreffes,  and  fweet 
gums,  hockly,  fweet  myrtle,  and  live  oak,  are  found  here  in 
reat  abundance.  The  land  up  the  rivers  is  of  a  different 
ind  of  foil,  and  dored  with  chefnuts,  chinkapins,  oaks, 
walnuts,  hickories,  dog-wood,  alder,  hazel,  fadafras,  elm, 
afh,  beeeft,  and  poplar.  The  lands  at  the  heads  of  the  rivers, 
and  their  productions,  are  alfo  various.  Here  are  trees  of  an 
incredible  ftze,  and  plenty  of  pafture-ground,  coal,  quarries 
of  done,  iron  and  lead  mines. 

Before  the  fettling  of  the  Englifh  there  were  neither  horfes, 
cows,  Iheep,  or  fwine  ;  at  prefent  there  is  plenty  of  them  all: 
their  horfes  are  very  ferviceable,  and  travel  at  a  great  rate. 
They  have  likewife  red  deer  pretty  plenty,  hares,  beavers, 
wolves,  and  foxes.  They  do  not  want  great  variety  of  fowl 
or  fifh. — In  February,  March,  April,  and  May,  Ihoals  o 
herrings  pour  into  their  very  brooks,  fome  of  the  fize  of  ours, 
but,  in  the  general,  confiderably  larger. 

Though  the  common  way  of  traffic  in  this  province  is  by 
barter,  or  exchange,  of  one  kind  of  merchandize  for  another, 
or, of  any  for  tobacco,  which  is  the  daple  production  of  the 
country,  yet  there  is  .dirring  fome  filver  coin,  both  Englifh 
and  Spanifh  ;  and  there  was  confiderably  more,  ’till  the  lower¬ 
ing  the  value,  tempted  people  to  export  it  to  the  other  colo¬ 
nies,  where  it  was  current  for  more  than  in  Virginia. 

The  chief  of  their  coins  are  either  gold  and  filver  of  the  damp 
of  Spanifh  America,  or  Englifh  money:  they  have  fome  Ara¬ 
bian  chequins. 

The  trade  of  this  colony  confids  chiefly  in  tobacco.  To  fo 
great  perfection  is  this  branch  brought  here,  that  the  Virginia 
tobacco,  efpecially  the  fweet- feented,  which  grows  on  York 
River,  is  reckoned  the  bed  in  the  world,  and  is  generally 
vended  in  England  for  their  home  ponfumptiQn.  The  other 
fort,  called  Oronoac,  and  that  of  Maryland,  are  hotter  in  the 
xnouth ;  but  it  turns  to  as  good  account,  being  in  great  de¬ 


mand  in  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Germany.  Or 
this  commodity  30,000  hogfheads  have  been  exported  yearly 
from  the  port  of  London,  which  if  4  1.  a  hogfhead  are  cleared 
by  them  at  foreign  markets,  it  will  amount  to  120,0  ol.  pec 
annum  ;  which  contributes  fo  much  to  diminifh  the  ballance 
of  thole  trades  which  we  carry  on  to  our  diftdvantage.  This 
is  a  profitable  branch  of  trade  to  the  Englifh  commerce,  as 
it  employs  little  left  than  200  fail  of  dout  drips  every  year, 
our  own  conlumption  of  this  commodity  beiii"  included;  the 
revenue  thereof,  as  well  from  Maryland  as  Jamaica,  and  a- 
rifing  to  the  crown,  is  not  inconfidcrable.  See  Tobacco. 

Nor  is  tobacco  the  only  product  on  of  value  this  country  pro¬ 
duces  ;  they  have  befides  flax,  hemp,  cotton,  and  li!k  they 
might  certainly  have,  if  they  were  not  fo  extremely  add  idled 
to  their  daple  commodity  as  never  to  think  of  any  thing  elfe, 
if  tobacco  can  be  brought  to  a  tolerable  market.  They  have 
likewife  fil k-grafs,  of  which  they  make  very  little  advance, 
though,  no  doubt,  under  proper  management,  very  profit¬ 
able  manufactures  might  be  made  it  in  England,  iince  it’s 
threads  are  faid  to  be  finer  than  flax,  and  dronger  than  hemp. 

All  kinds  of  naval  dores  might  be  produced  in  Virginia  with 
great  eafe,  as  well  as  in  great  plenty,  fuch  as  plank  timber, 
mads,  yards,  rofin,  turpentine,  pitch  and  tar,  and  iron, 
which  we  are  obliged  to  take  from  ocher  countries,  they 
having  feveral  good  mines  of  that  metal.  There  have  been 
rumours  of  gold  and  filver  mines;  but  it  is  certain,  that  they 
do  not  want  coals,  antimony,  and  other  things  of  value,  in 
the  bowels  of  that  country,  which  they  would  not  be  legard- 
lefs  of,  if  tobacco  alone  did  not  wholly  ingrofs  their  applica¬ 
tion ;  which  is  not  a  little  imprudent,  fince  it  too  frequently 
turns  to  very  indifferent  account  to  the  planter:  -hereas, 
were  they  wife  enough  to  obtain  other  firings  to  their  bows 
they  would  be  more  profperous,  and  could  afford  to  take 
more  of  our  manufactures  in  return. 

Maryland.  This  province  was  reckoned  part  of  Virginia 
’till  king  Charles  I.  made  a  grant  of  it  to  lord  Baltimore  :  and 
the  climate,  foil,  produce,  animals,  & c,  in  this  colony, 
differ  very  little  from  thofe  of  Virginia.  In  both  thefe  pro¬ 
vinces  the  Englifh  live  at  large  in  their  feveral  plantations, 
which  hinders  the  increafe  of  towns.  Every  plantation,  in¬ 
deed,  is  a  little  town  of  itfelf,  and  can  fublift  irfelf  with  pro- 
vifions  and  neceffaries,  every  confiderable  planter’s  ware- 
houfe  being  like  a  flrop,  where  he  fupplies  not  onlv  himi’elf 
with  what  he  wants,  but  the  inferior  planters,  fervants,  and 
labourers  ;  and  has  commodities  to  barter  for  tobacco,  or 
other  goods,  there  being  little  money  in  this  province,  and 
little  occafion  for  any  as  long  as  tobacco,  and  their  other  pro¬ 
ductions,  fhall  anfwer  all  the  ufes  of  gold  and  Giver  in  trade. 
There  are  here  few  merchants  and  shopkeepers,  who  may 
properly  be  called  fo ;  I  mean,  who  live  properly  by  their 
trades.  The  tobacco  of  this  province,  called  Gronnoko,  is 
ftronger than  that  of  Virginia;  but  it  is  in  great  demand  in 
the  eaftern  and  northern  parts  of  Europe,  and  preferred  be¬ 
fore  the  fweet-feented  of  James  and  York  rivers  in  Virginia. 
The  Maryland  planters,  finding  fo  good  vent  for  their  com¬ 
modity  at  foreign  markets,  have  cultivated  it  fo  much,  that 
the  province  is  thought  to  produce  as  much,  or  more  in  quan¬ 
tity  than  Virginia.  The  foil  is  tere,  at  leaft,  as  fruitful,  the 
country  being  a  large  plane,  and  the  hills  in  it  fo  ealy  or  ac¬ 
cent,  and  of  fuch  a  moderate  height,  that  they  feern  rather  aq 
artificial  ornament  to  it,  than  one  of  the  accidents  of  qature. 
The  abundance  of  rivers  and  brooks  are  no  little  help  to  the 
fertility  of  the  foil  ;  nor  is  there  any  grain,  plant,  or  tree, 
which  grows  in  Virginia,  but  thrives  as  well  here. 

The  number  of  fhips  trading  hither  from  England,  and  other 
parts  of  the  |5ritifti  dominions,  are  computed  at  150  fail  at 
leaft. 

There  is  no  woollen  manufacture  followed,  unlefs  in  Somer- 
fet  county.  Their  common  drink  is  cyder,  which  is  very 
good,  and,  where  it  is  rightly  ordered,  not  inferior  to  the 
beft  white  wine.  They  have  wine  brought  from  Madeira 
and  Fial,  rum  from  Barbadoes,  beer,  malt,  and  wines  from 
England.  There  is  plenty  of  good  grapes  growing  wild  in 
the  woods,  but  no  improvement  is  made  of  them. 

This  province  lies  between  the  38th  and  41ft  degrees  of 
north  latitude,  and  74.  20.  and  77.  of  longitude  weft  from 
London,  and  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Delaware  bay  qnft 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  on  the  fouth  by  Virginia,  on  the  weft  by 
that  part  of  the  Indian  country,  which  the  Trench  claim  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Louifiana,  and  on  the  north  by  Penfylvania. 
Or  more  particularly,  according  to  Mr  Lloyd  of  Maryland, 
the  colony  of  Virginia,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  bay  of  Che- 
fapeake,  is  divided  from  Maryland  by  the  river  Patowmack, 
and  on  the  eaft  by  the  river  Pocamack,  whafe  head  lies  near 
the  fea  to  the  eaft.ward.  The  boundary  of  the  province  of 
Maryland  begins  at  the  river  Patowmack,  and  runs  along  the 
bay  fide  northwards,  ’till  it  interfeCts  a  line  drawn  weft  from 
the  mouth  of  Delaware  bay,  fituate  in  39.  20.  degrees  north 
latitude,  having  for  it’s  bounds  to  the  weft  high  mountains, 
and  on  the  eaft  the  faid  bay.  The  eaftern  fide  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Maryland  is  bounded  on  the  weft  by  the  bay  of 
Chefapeake,  on  the  eaft  by  the  main  ocean,  on  the  north  by 
Delaware  bav,  and  on  the  fouth  by  the  river  Pccamajck, 
which  is  the  line  of  divifton  between  it  and  the  colony  of 
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Virginia.  The  chief  rivers  here  are  Potowmack,  mentioned 
in  the  fituation  of  Virginia,  Patuxent,  and  Severn,  on  the 
weftern  fhore  ;  and,  on  the  other  fide,  Chiptonk,  Chefter,  and 
Saffafras,  of  the  greateft  note. 

The  province  of  Maryland  is  divided  into  eleven  counties, 
fix  on  the  weftern,  and  five  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  bay. 
Thole  on  the  weftern  fide,  are  St  Mary’s,  Charles,  Prince 
George,  Calvert,  Anne-Arundel,  and  Baltimore  counties. 
On  the  eaft  fide  of  the  bay,  are  Somerfet,  Dorchefter,  Tal¬ 
bot,  Kent,  and  Cecil  counties, 

Pensylvania  contains  all  that  tra£l  of  land  in  America,  with 
all  the  iflands  belonging  to  it,  from  the  beginning  of  the  40th 
to  the  43d  degree  of  north  latitude,  whofe  eaftern  bounds, 
from  twelve  miles  above  Newcaftle,  otherwife  Delaware 
town,  run  all  along  upon  the  fide  of  Delaware  river.  Thefe 
bounds  and  extent  were  contained  in  the  original  grant ;  but 
Mr.  Pen,  the  proprietary,  having  afterwards  obtained  part  of 
Nova  Belgia  from  the  duke  of  York,  it  was  added  to  the 
country  given  in  the  firft  grant,  fo  that  it  extends  now  to  the 
48th  and  55th  minutes  of  north  latitude.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  eaft  by  Delaware  bay  and  river,  and  the  Atlantic  ocean ; 
on  the  north  and  weft  by  Canada,  on  the  fouth  by  Maryland. 
But  if  it  extends  to  the  43d  degree  of  north  latitude,  as  is 
expreffed  in  the  grant,  it  muft  run  almoft  parallel  to  New 
Jerfey  and  New  York,  even  to  the  banks  of  the  great  Onta- 
rio-lake. 

By  it’s  latitude,  Penfylvania  is  at  a  like  diftance  from  the  fun 
with  Naples  in  Italy,  and  Montpelier  in  France;  but  it  muft 
be  obferved,  that  the  climates  on  the  continent  of  America 
differ  much  from  thofe  of  the  fame  latitude  in  Europe.  The 
fouthern  part  of  Hudfon’s-Bay  and  the  Thames  are  much  in 
the  fame  latitude;  yet  the  Thames  has  a  mild  agreeable  cli¬ 
mate,  Hudfon’s-Bay  almoft  in  perpetual  froft  and  fnow.  Na¬ 
tural  philofophers  can  eafily  account  for  that  difference.  The 
air,  however,  in  Penfylvania,  is  fweet  and  clear ;  the  fall, 
or  autumn,  begins  about  the  20th  of  October,  and  lafts  ’till 
the  beginning  of  December,  when  the  winter  fets  in,  which 
continues  till  March.  Frofty  weather  and  extreme  cold  fea- 
fons  are  frequently  known  here;  but,  as  in  moft  countries 
where  there  are  fuch  feafons,  the  air  is  then  dry  and  healthy. 
The  heats  are  pretty  extraordinary  in  the  fummer  months, 
of  July,  Auguft,  and  September;  but  mitigated  by  cool 
breezes,  which  make  them  very  tolerable. 

The  foil  of  this  province  is  in  fome  places  a  yellow,  or  black 
fand,  in  others  a  loomy  gravel,  in  others  a  fat  mould,  like 
the  vales  in  England,  efpecially  near  inland  brooks  and  ri¬ 
vers,  where  the  lands  are  confiderably  richer  than  thofe  that 
lie  near  navigable  rivers. 

The  chief  rivers  here  are,  the  river  Delaware,  which  rifes 
far  north,  in  the  Indian  country  of  the  Iroquois,  takes  it’s 
courfe  to  the  fouthward,  and,  dividing  this  province  from 
that  of  New  Jerfey,  falls  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  between 
the  promontories  or  capes,  May  and  Hentopen,  forming  at 
it’s  mouth  a  large  bay,  called  alfo  Delaware.  This  river  is 
navigable  for  above  200  miles,  but  has  a  cataradb  above 
Briftol,  which  renders  the  navigation  of  it  unprafticable  to 
the  northward  of  the  county  of  Bucks.  The  fecond  river  is 
that  of  Safquahanah,  which,  rifing  likewife  in  the  country  of 
the  Iroquois  Indians,  runs  fouth  through  the  middle  of  the 
province  of  Penfylvania,  and  falls  into  the  Indian  bay  called 
Chefapeake,  in  latitude  3.9.  4 j.  This  is  navigable  for  large 
fhips.  The  third  is  the  Schoolkill,  which,  alfo  having  it’s 
fource  in  the  country  of  the  Iroquois,  runs  fouth,  almoft 
parallel  to  the  two  former  rivers,  and  at  length  turning  to  the 
eaftward  falls  into  Delaware,  at  the  city  of  Philadelphia; 
it  is  alfo  navigable  for  boats  above  ico  miles  up.  Thefe  rivers, 
and  the  numerous  creeks  and  bays  in  Delaware  bay,  capable 
of  containing  the  largeft  fleets,  render  this  country  admirably 
fituated  to  carry  on  a  foreign  trade. 

Here  are  trees  of  all  forts,  oak,  red,  white,  and  black  afh, 
beech,  Spanifti  chefnuts,  cyprefs,  poplar,  gum-wood,  hick- 
ery,  faflafras,  fhrubs,  fnake-root,  farfaparilla,  Flop,  fpruce, 
cranberries,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  peafe,  beans,  water¬ 
melons,  mufkmelons,  apples;  pears,  cherries,  apricots,  quin¬ 
ces,  carrots,  turnips,  onions,  parfnips,  cucumbers,  &c.  are 
here  in  very  great  plenty;  as  alfo  Indian  corn,  hemp,  flax, 
&c.  It  is  frequent  for  one  bufhel  of  corn  fown  here  to  yield 
40,  often  50,  and  60  bufhels.  Of  animals,  here  are,  for 
food  and  commerce,  deer,  elk,  rabbets,  racoons,  beaver ; 
plenty  of  oxen,  cows,  and  fheep  :  of  the  latter,  ’tis  common 
for  farmers  to  have  4  or  500  in  a  flock.  They  have  alfo 
beafts  both  for  labour  and  otherwife.  Of  fowl,  here  are  fine 
buftards,  40  or  50  pound  weight,  pheafants,  heath-birds, 
pigeons,  partridges,  clouds  of  black-birds,  fwans,  geefe,  brain- 
des,  duck,  teal,  and  fnipe.  The  fifh  are  fturgeon,  herrings, 
eels,  fmelts,  and  perch,  ovfters,  crabs,  cockles,  and  mufcles, 
£cc.  ft  he  merchandize  of  this  country,  with  refpedt  to 
Europe  and  America,  confifts  of  horfes,  pipe-ftaves,  pork, 
beef,  and  fifh  faked  and  barrelled  up,  fkins  and  furs  ;  all  forts 
of  grain,  wheat,  rye,  peafe,  oats,  barley,  buck-wheat,  In¬ 
dian  corn,  Indian  peafe  and  beans,  pot-afhes,  wax,  &c.  and 
in  return  for  thefe,  they  import  from  the  Caribee-Iflands, 
and  other  places,  rum,:  fugar,  molaffes,  filyer,  negroes,  fait 
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and  wine  from  Great-Britain,  houfiiold  goods  and  cloathiit^ 
of  all  kinds,  hard-ware,  tools  and  toys.  They  have  alfo 
fome  rice,  but  no  great  quantities,  and  a  little  tobacco,  but 
of  the  worft  kind.  Their  trade  with  the  neighbouring  In¬ 
dians  upon  the  continent  confifts  but  in  few  articles  ;  they 
receiving  of  the  native  Indians,  chiefly  fkins  and  furs  of  theic. 
wild  beafts,  for  which  they  exchange  with  them  cloathing, 
arms,  ammunition,  rum,  and  other  fpirituous  liquors,  in  return. 
This,  as  well  as  other  the  northern  colonies,  endeavour  to 
carry  on  fome  trade  with  the  American  colonies  belonging  to 
other  nations :  Penfylvania  can’t  be  Paid  to  have  a  ftaple  com¬ 
modity,  nor  have  the  inhabitants  yet  fet  up  any  manufacture 
of  their  own. 

Philadelphia,' the  capital  of  Penfylvania,  is  extremely  well 
laid  out ;  and  were  it  full  of  houfes  and  inhabitants,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  proprietary’s  plan,  it  would  be  a  capital  fit  for  a 
great  empire.  It  is  at  prefent  a  large  city,  moft  commodi- 
oufly  fituated  between  two  navigable  rivers,  Delaware  and 
Schuifkill.  The  land  on  which  the  city  ftands  is  high  and 
firm,  and  the  conveniencies  of  docks  and  fprings  have  greatly 
contributed  to  the  commerce  of  this  place,  where  many  rich 
merchants  now  refide.  Ships  may  ride  here  in  fix  or  feven 
fathom  water,  with  very  good  anchorage.  The  land  about 
it  is  a  dry  wholefome  level.  The  great  dock  is  formed  by  an 
inlet  of  the  river  Delaware,  at  the  fouth  cornet  of  the  front 
of  the  wharfs,,  and  has  a  bridge  over  it  at  the  entrance.  Se¬ 
veral  creeks  run  into  the  city  out  of  the  two  rivers,  and  there 
is  no  city  in  Holland  that  is  fo  naturally  accommodated  with 
fine  canals,  as  this  might  eafily  be.  The  key  is  beautiful, 
about  200  feet  fquare,  to  which  a  fhip  of  500  tons  may  lay 
her  broadfide.  And,  as  thefe  furprizing  advantages  have  al¬ 
ready  rendered  this  one  of  the  beft  trading  towns  in  the  Bri- 
tifh  empire  out  of  Europe,  fo,  in  all  probability,  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  increafe  in  commerce  and  riches,  ’till  it  will  have  no 
equal  in  America. 

New  Jersey  has  Delaware  river  on  the  fouth-weft,  the  bay  ora 
the  fouth-eaft,  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  eaft,  and  New  York 
on  the  north.  It  lies  betwixt  north  latitude  39.  10.  and  41, 
35.  and  betwixt  weft  longitude  73.  46.  and  75.  15.  ’Tis  in 
length  on  the  fea-coaft,  and  along  Hudfon’s  river,  i.  e.  from 
fouth  to  north,  about  140  miles,  and  about  80  where  broadeft. 
Eaft  Jerfey,  before  it  was  united  with  weft,  extended  eaft  and 
north  all  along  the  fea-coaft  and  Hudfon’s  river,  which  is  in 
north  latitude  41.  and  was  divided  on  the  fouth  and  weft 
from  Weft  Jerfey,  by  a  line  of  partition  paffing  from  Egg- 
Harbour  to  Crefwick  river,  Stony-brook,  and  the  fouth  branch 
of  Raritan  river.  It  extends  100  miles  along  the  coaft,  and 
by  Hudfon’s  river.  The  breadth  is  very  unequal,  it  being 
in  fome  places  much  indented  by  weft  Jerfey  ;  it  is,  however, 
the  moft  valuable  part  of  the  country.  ’Tis  divided  into 
Monmouth  county  on  the  fouth  of  Raritan  river,  Middlefes 
and  Effex  counties  on  the  north  of  it,  and  Ber^hen  county  on 
Hudfon’s  river.  ° 

Monmouth  County  has  a  pretty  good  town  called  Middleton, 
twenty-fix  miles  fouth  of  Pifcataway,  with  out-plantations  of 
thirty  thoufand  acres. 

Shrewfbury,  the  moft  fouthern  town,  about  eleven  miles 
from  Middleton,  is  reckoned  the  chief  of  the  county,  has 
the  fame  number  of  plantations,  but  more  families  than 
Middleton. 

Freehold  is  a  town,  which  has  thirty  thoufand  acres  of  plan¬ 
tation. 

Middlesex  County  is  the  moft  populous  and  flourifliing  for 
it  s  plantations,  moft  of  whofe  proprietors  are  Scotfmen.  It’s 
towns  are, 

1.  Pifcataway,  which  has  forty  thoufand  acres  of  land. 

2.  Woodbridge,  has  thirty  thoufand  acres  of  plantation. 

3.  Perth  Amboy,  the  capital  of  the  county,  is  a  fweet  whole¬ 
fome  place,  at  the  mouth  of  Raritan  river,  which  runs  into 
Sandy-hcok  bay,  that  is  able  to  contain  five  hundred  fhips, 
and  is  never  froze.  It  is  fo  commodious  for  trade,  that  fhips 
of  three  hundred  tons  can  come  up  to  the  port  in  one  tide, 
and  lie  at  the  merchant’s  door,  and  veffels  may  be  built  here 
cheap.  The  whole  plan  confifts  of  a  thoufand  and  feventy 
acres,  as  laid  out  by  the  Scots  proprietors. 

Essex,  the  next  county,  has  above  forty  thoufand  acres  of 
plantation. 

Elizabeth,  it’s  chief  town,  lies  three  miles  within  a  creek, 
oppofite  to  the  weft  of  Staten  iftand. 

Newark,  the  next  town,  fix  or  feven  miles  to  the  north,  is 
the  moft  compact  in  both  the  Jerfeys.  It  has  fifty  thoufand 
acres  laid  out  for  cultivation. 

Berghen  County  lies  on  Hudfon’s  river  over-againft  New 
York.  This,  as  well  as  the  other  parts  of  the  Jerfeys,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  well  watered,  there  being,  befides  that  of  Hudfon, 
the  river  Hackinfach  and  Pafaick,  and  feveral  lefler  ftreams. 
The  inhabitants  are  moftly  Dutch.  They  have  ten  thoufand 
acres  of  land  affigned  them. 

West  Jersey  has  not  fo  many  towns,  nor  is  fo  well  planted, 
as  Eaft  Jerfey,  yet,  by  reafon  of  it’s  navigable  creeks,  this 
province  is  as  commodious  for  trade  as  the  other,  they  lying 
at  a  convenient  diftance,.  and  fome  running  a  preat  way  up 
into  the  country. 
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Cape  May  County  is  the  only  part,  which  ha--  the  name  of  a 
county.  This  is  a  tratt  of  land  betwixt  Cape  May1,  it’s  moil 
easterly  point  of  land,  at  the  mouth  of  Delaware  bay,  and 
Little  Egg  harbour,  dividing  the  two  Jerfey’s.  Moll  of  the 
inhabitant  here  are  fifhermen,  there  being  a  whaleiy  on  both 
Ihoiesof  the  mouth  of  De’aware  bay.  From  Maurice  river, 
the  next  ftream  to  Cape  May,  Delaware  bay  -arid  river  water 
all  the  fouth-eaft,  and  fouth  arid  fouth-weit  parts  of  W  eft 
Jerfey.  The  plantations,  fome  of  which  are  fo  dole,  that 
they  are  called  a  town,  lie  ill  along  that  bay  and  river,  and 
molt  of  them  oh  creeks. 

In  an  iilaftd  in  the  middlb  of  Deiawafe  river  oppofite  to  Phi¬ 
ladelphia,  lies  Bridlington,  or  Burlington,  the  capital  of 
the  province  ;  in  which,  though  there  are  few  or  no  planta¬ 
tions  within  twenty  miles  of  it,  the  courts  and  affemblies  of 
Weft  Jerfey  ufed  to  be  held.  It  carries  on  a  brifk  trade,  by 
it’s  ealy  communication  with  Philadelphia  and  the  ocean,  by 
the  river  Salem,  which  fails  into  the  bay  of  Delaware!  The 
town  is  laid  out  into  fpacious  ftreets,  with  commodious  keys 
and  wharfs,  that  will  admit  {hips  of  two  or  three  hundred  tons. 
Higher  up  lies  Maidenhead,  a  town  of  forty  or  fifty  families  ; 
and,  about  forty  miles  higher,  is  the  country  of  the  Indians, 
called  Miniffuks,  who  live  in  a  fertile  foil,  which  ’tis  expedled 
will  be  foon  inhabited  by  our  countrymen,  becaufe  it  borders 
upon  New  York,  and  has  a  communication  with  it  by  means 
of  the  river  Aefopus,  which  falls  into  that  of  Hudfon,'  dear 
Kingfton. 

This  province  has  an  eafy  communication  with  Maryland, 
by  a  river  within  eight  or  nine  miles  of  the  bottom  of  Lhefa- 
peake  bay;  and  there  was  once  a  project  to  cut  a  canal  thro’ 
that  fpaces  but  it  was  fo  vehemently  oppoied  both  by  Mary¬ 
land  and  Virginia,  that  it  did  not  fucceed. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  climate,  of  New  Jerfey  is  fomewhat 
warmer  than  that  of  New  England  and  New  York,  by  being 
fituate  more  to  the  fouth.  The  foil,  produce,  trade,  and  the 
conveniences  of  rivers  and  creeks  of  both  provinces,  are 
much  the  fame  withthofe  of  Penfylvania  ;  but  there  are  more 
•  rivers  and  creeks  in  Weft  Jerfey  than  in  the  eaft,  by  reafon  of 
it’s  fituation  on  Delaware  river.  The  country,  which  has 
a  better  foil  than  all  the  colonies  round  it,  and  is  better  cul¬ 
tivated,  yields  plenty  of  al!  forts  of  grain.  The  inhabitants 
are  computed  at  above  fixteen  thoufand  Engiifh,  men,  wo¬ 
men,  and  children ;  of  whom,  about  three  thoufand  are 
men  fit  to  bear  arms.  The  chief  trade  of  New  Jerfey  con 
Efts  in  provifions,  particularly  flour  and  pork,  and  great  quan- 
'  titles  of  white  peafe,  which  they  fell  to  the  merchants  of 
New  York,  who  export  them  to  the  Sugar  Iflann-.  It  has 
alfo  fome  fur  Ikins  and  tobacco  for  an  nglifti  market,  and 
train-oil,  fifh,  and  other  provifions,  for  Portuga  ,  Spain,  and 
the  Canary- Iflands. 

As  the  towns  generally  lie  up  in  the  country,  their  trade  is 
chiefly  over  land  to  New  York.  There  are  from  an  hundred 
to  two  hundred  families  in  a  place,  and  great  part  of  them 
are  Dutch,  an  induftrious  people,  and  quiet  fubjeSls  to  the 
Engiifh  government,  by  which  they  are  protected.  The  in- 
creafe  of  it’s  trade  and  produce  may  be  judged  by  that  of  it’s 
number  of  hands,  efpecialiy  negroes,  who  are  ten  times  as 
many  as  they  were  about  forty  years  ago. 

New  York.  This  province  is  divided  by  Hudfon’s  river;  from 
-  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Jerfeys  on  the  fouth  and  fouth-weft,  as  it 
is  from  New  England  on  the  north  and  north-eaft,  by  a  line 
drawn  between  Rye  and  Greenwich;  It  has  alfo  part  of  Ca¬ 
nada  on  the  weft,  and  oh  the  north  thole  Indians,  allies  to 
the  French,  who,  being  affifted  by  them  in  1746,  fell  on  the 
frontiers  of  New  York,  and  did  our  colonies  here  great  mif- 
chief.  ’Tis  not  above  twenty-five  miles  broad,  particularly 
betwixt  Connecticut  colony  on  the  eaft,  and  Jerfey  on  the  weft, 
and  two  hundred  in  length  from  fouth  to  north,  extending 
from  Long-Ifland  in  north  latitude,  40  degrees  40  minutes 
to  the  lake  of  Champlain,  44  \,  where  the  French  having 
built  forts,  have  in  a  manner  expelled  us  from  the  north  part 
of  this  country. 

The  climate  is  more  temperate,  by  lying  more  to  the  fouth 
than  that  of  New  England,  but  it  is  colder  here  in  winter,  and 
hotter  in  fummer,  than  in  European  countries  of  the  fame  la¬ 
titude.  The  foil  is  fo  fruitful,  that  one  bufhel  of  wheat  has 
produced  an  hundred  :  it’s  product  in  general,  as  well  as  it’s 
animals,  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  New  England.  The  fa- 
vages  too  of  both  countries  aFe  very  much  alike. 

1  he  Engiifh  here  deal  with  the  Indians  very  largely  for  the 
fkins  of  elks,  deer,  bears,  beavers,  otters,  racoons,  and  other 
rich  furs  ;  and,  in  fummer  chiefly,  they  are  fuppiied  by  the 
Indians  with  venifon,  fifh,  and  fowl,  very  cheap  :  for,  by 
means  of  Hudfon’s  river,  the  largeft  in  all  our  northern  co¬ 
lonies,  it  being  navigable  even  beyond  New  Albany,  near  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  New  York,  and  having  a  com¬ 
munication  with  the  great  river  of  Canada,  by  a  ftream  call¬ 
ed  the  Otter  river,  except  an  interftice  of  land-carriage  of 
about  fixteen  miles,  the  Mohawk  and  Iroquois  Indians  from 
tie  lakes,  and  divers  from  the  French  fettlements,  come  to 
the  Engiifh  fettlements  upon  this  river,  and  drive  a  confider- 
abie  traffic. 

The  other  trade  of  this  colony  is  to  Barbadoes  and  the  Sugar- 
Iflands,  with  borfes,  beef,  fmoaked  beef,  bacon,  pork,  peafe, 
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apples,  oniom,  corn,  flour,  bread,  pipe  ftaves,  for  wbiefi 
they  receive  fugar,  mobiles,  rum,  ginger,  &c.  in  return. 
They  have  alfo  a  very  profitable  commerce  from  hence  to 
Madeira  and  the  Azores,  wish  pipe-ftaves  and  fifh,  for  which 
they  load  their  fhips  back  with  wine  and  brandy;  and  there 
is  karce  a  more  beneficial  trade  in  ail  the  Engiifh  commerce, 
they  taking  off  more  of  our  woollen  manufactures  than  all 
the  ifland  colonies  taken  together,  Jamaica  excepted,  and  re¬ 
turn  more  gold  and  filver  to  pay  for  them. 

In  fine,  it  is  generally  allowed,  that  there  is  not  a  colony  in 
America,  which  makes  a  better  figure  than  this  for  it’s  trade, 
br  where  the  people  feem  to  have  a  greater  fpirit  of  in- 
duftry  and  commerce,  or  are  better  affected  to  the  Engiifh 
nation. 

Befides,  ’tis  agreed,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  inland  part  of 
this  country,  are  our  greateft  fence  againft  the  French.  As 
the  city  of  New  York  may  be  deemed  it’s  frontier  garrifonon 
the  fouth,  againft  any  invafion  by  fea  ;  fo  Scbenedlida  town 
and  fort,  in  the  county  of  Albany,  may  well  be  reckoned  it’s 
frontier  on  the  north,  againft  the  French'  of  Canada,  and 
their  Indian  confederates, 

’  T is  divided  into  ten  counties,  which,  going  up  Hudfon’s  ri- 
ver  from  fouth  to  north,  are  Richmond,  Suffolk,  Queen’s 
County,  New  York  County,  Chefter,  King’s  County,  Orange, 
Duchels,  Uifter,  and  Albany  ;  which  laft  five  counties  are 
faid  to  be  al!  inhabited  by  Dutch,  or  fuch  as  are  of  Dutch 
extradition,  befides  Statan-ifland  and  Long-Ifland,  before  the 
mouth  of  Hudfon’s  river.  They  are  pretty  well  Hocked  with 
farms,  but  have  not  many  confiderabie  towns. 

Long  Ifland,  which  is  fometimes  called  Naffaw  Ifland,  has 
Statan  ifland,  and  that  in  which  New  York  lies,  on  the  weft 
and  north-weft;  the  colony  of  Connecticut  on  the  north, 
and  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  eaft  and  the  fouth.  ’Tis  not 
above  eighteen  mi  es  in  breadth,  but ’tis  a  hundred  and  twenty 
in  length,  {Fetching  along  Fairfield  County  in  New  England, 
near  the  mouth  of  Hudfon's  river,  furnifhed  every- where  with 
convenient  harbours,  and  contains  the  counties  of  Suffolk  and 
Richmond,  and  Queen’s  County. 

1  he  trade  drove  here  is  in  furs  and  fkins,  tobacco  as  good  as 
that  of  Maryland,  horfes,  beef,  pork,  peafe,  wheat,  and  all 
forts  of  Engiifh  grain,  which  are  fowed  here  with  very  great 
increafe  ;  and  the  foil  is  fo  good,  that  all  other  fruits  and 
herbs  thrive  here,  together  with  flax,  hemp,  pumpkins;  me¬ 
lons,  &c. 

On  the  fouth  fide  of  this  ifland  in  the  winter  time,  there  lie 
ftore  of  whales  and  grampuffes,  which  the  inhabitants  catch 
in  their  boats,  and  drive  no  inconfiderable  trade  with  the  oil. 
An  infinite  number  of  feais  lie  here  alfo  in  the  fame  feafon, 
on  fome  broken  marfhes,  beaches  and  bars  of  fand,  which 
likewife  yield  excellent  oil. 

Statan  Ifland,  which  lies  to  the  weft  of  the  former,  near  the 
county  of  New  York,  is  about  fourteen  miles  in  length,  and 
j  eight  in  breadth,  and  has  a  number  of  good  farms  and  plan¬ 
tations,  but  no  town. 

The  capital  of  the  whole  province  is  the  city  of  New  York,- 
at  the  fouth  end  of  York  county  in  Manahattan  ifland  (at  the 
mouth  of  Hudfon’s,  or  the  Iroquois  river)  which  ifland  is 
12  miles  long,  and  about  3  broad.  This  town  is  reckoned 
one  of  the  pleafanteft  in  Britifn  America.  It  has  a  good  har¬ 
bour,  with  keys  and  warehoufes,  and  employs  hundreds  of 
fhips  and  veffels  in  it’s  foreign  trade  and  fifheries.  The  Dutch 
have  fet  up  mills  to  faw  timber,  one  of  which  will  do  more  in 
a  day,  than  fifty  men  can. 

Kingfton,  a  town  ninety  miles  up  the  river,  on  the  weft  fide 
of  it,  is  a  pretty  well  built  populous  town,  inhabited  by  Eng¬ 
iifh  and  Dutch.  The  river  Aefopus,  from  New  Jerfey,  falls 
into  Hudfon’s  near  the  town,  and  makes  a  good  communica- 
tion  between  the  two  provinces. 

New  Albany,  called  Orange  fort  by  the  Dutch,  who  drove  a 
profitable  trade  from  it  with  the  Indians  to  Quebec,  is  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-three  miles  up  the  liver  to  the  north  of  New 
>  York,  and  is  but  five  miles  below  the  place  where  the  eaft 
branch  of  the  river  leaves  the  fouthern,  and  runs  up  almoft  off 
the  Iroquois;  two  hundred  miles  within  land.  After  it’s  re¬ 
duction  by  the  Engiifh,  it  was  called  New  Albany.  This 
town,  confifting  of  between  two  and  three  hundred  families, 
is,  for  the  moft  part,  inhabited  by  Dutch.  The  governor  of 
the  northern  provinces  comes  hither  often  to  confer  with  the 
Indian  fachems  or  kings,  to  renew  their  alliances,  to  fettle 
matters  of  traffic,  and  to  concert  meafures  againft  their  com¬ 
mon  enemy  ;  and  it  is  reckoned  the  barrier  of  New  York,  a- 
gainft  both  the  French  and  the  Hufons. 

Schenedlada,  fixteen  miles  above  Albany,  but  in  the  county  of 
Albany,  is  fituate  on  a  river  that  runs  into  Hudfon’s  to  the 
eaft,  and  in  one  of  the  fineft  vales  of  the  world  ;  it  is  com¬ 
pared  to  that  in  Nottinghamfhire,  watered  by  the  Trent.  The 
inhabitants  are  both  Engiifh  and  Dutch.  It  was  almoil  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  French,  and  their  confederated  Indians,  towards 
the  ciofe  of  the  laft  century,  and  the  inhabitants  murdered  ; 
but  they  have  now  (Lengthened  it,  and  the  place  is  much 
larger  and  more  populous  than  before.  The  country  betwixt 
this  fort  and  New  York  is  very  fruitful,  but  inhabited  by  feveral 
Indian  nations,  who  are  not  very  induftrious. 

Soratogo,  about  26  miles  to  the  north  of  Schenedlada,  is  the? 
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village  that  was  deflroyed  in  the  laft  war  by  the  French  and 
Indians,  who  came  upon  it  by  furprize 


contains  the  luoft  flourifhing 


New  England.  This  country  —  .  , 

and  powerful  colonies  the  Englilh  have  in  America  j  has  the 
Atlantic  ocean  on  the  eaft  and  fouth-eaft,  Nova  Scotia  or 
New  Scotland,  or  Acadia,  on  the  north-eaft,  the  country  of 
the  favao'e  Indians  on  the  north,  part  of  Canada  on  the  weft, 
and  New  York,  with  Long-Ifland,  on  the  fouth  and  fouth- 
weft.  It  extends  from  north  latitude  41  to  44  from 

longitude  69  to  73,  35.  The  late  Rev.  Mr  Daniel  Neal,  who 
has  wrote  the  beft  hiftory  of  this  country,  fays,  that,  from  Ren- 

neback  river  to  the  fouth-eaft  boundary  of  New  \  ork,  it  is 

three  hundred  and  thirty  miles ;  that  the  coaft  from  weft  fouth- 
weft,  to  eaft  north-eaft,  is  a  hundred  and  fixty  leagues  with¬ 
out  the  angles ;  and  that  it  is  a  hundred  and  ninety  miles, 
brought  from  Cape  Cod  to  the  north-eaft  bounds  of  New 
York  ;  but  the  author  of  the  Britifh  Empire  in  America,  tho 
he  allows  it  to  be  near  three  hundred  miles  along  the  coaft, 
without  reckoning  the  angles,  fays,  ’tis  no  where  above  fifty 
miles  broad  in  a  direct  line. 

The  fummer  feafon  here  is  warmer,  though  fhorter  than  ours, 
and  generally  accompanied  with  a  clear  fky  for  two  months  ; 
which  renders  the  country  fo  wholefome,  that  none  of  our 
plantations  fiat  an  Englifh  conftitution  better ;  yet  in  their 
winters,  which  are  longer  and  feverer  than  ours,  the  winds 
are  often  very  boifterous,  and  the  air  is  fharperthan  in  Old 
England,  though  it  lies  lo  much  more  to  the  eaft.  Natura- 
Mr  have  imputed  this  to  the  large  frefh  water  lakes  that  lie 
behind  this  country  to  the  north-weft,  which,  being  con- 
ftantly  frozen  over  in  November,  occafion  that  early  winter 
which  is  commonly  felt  in  all  the  adjacent  country,  and  is 
one  principal  caufe  of  thofe  cold  north- weft  winds  that  con* 
tinually  blow  here  in  the  winter,  and  are  fo  fatal  to  mariners 
on  the  New  England  coaft  in  that  feafon.  Snow  generally 
lies  on  the  ground  here,  from  November  to  February.  June, 
July,  and  Auguft  are  the  hotteft  months,  during  which,  the 
people  are  greatly  peftered  with  mufkettoes,  bugs,  and  other 
infedls. 

The  land  next  the  fea  is  generally  low,  and  in  fome  parts 
marftiy,  but  farther  up  it  rifes  into  hills,  and  on  the  north- 
eaft  it  is  rocky  and  mountainous.  About  the  Maflachufet’s 
Bay,  the  foil  is  as  fat  and  black  as  in  any  part  of  England  ; 
and  the  firft  planters  found  the  grafs  in  the  vallies  above  an 
ell  high,  and  rank  for  want  of  cutting ;  but  the  up-lands  are 
not  fo  fruitful,  they  being  for  the  moft  part  gravel  and  Tandy, 


inclining  to  a  clay. 

There  are  few  countries]  better  watered  with  fprings,  rivers, 
and  lakes,  though  the  latter  are  not  fo  large  as  thofe  to  the 
north  and  the  weft.  Of  it’s  rivers,  which  all  abound  with 
fifli,  feven  are  navigable  for  feveral  leagues,  and  would  be  fo 
farther,  were  it  not  for  the  falls.  As,  1.  Connecticut  river, 
which  is  navigable  a  great  way  with  large  veflels.  It  rifes  in 
the  north  part  of  New  England,  and  runs  almoft  directly 
fouth  through  the  province  of  it’s  name,  ’till  it  tails  into  the 
fea,  after  a  courfe  of  at  leaft  two  hundred  miles,  between 
the  towns  of  Saybrook  and  Line,  almoft  oppofite  to  the  eaft 
end  of  Long-Ifland.  2.  The  Thames,  which  rifes  in  fome 
lake  north  of  the  Maflachufet’s  country,  runs  alfo  direCtly 
fouth,  and  falls  into  the  fea  below  New  London,  and  to  the 
eaft  of  the  Connecticut.  3.  The  river  Patuxet,  which,  rifing 
in  the  north- weft  of  the  Maflachufet’s  country,  runs  fouth- 
eaft,  through  Providence  plantation,  and  falls  into  a  noble 
bay  of  the  fea,  near  a  town  called  Swanfey.  4.  The  great 
river  Merrimech,  which,  rifing  north  of  New  England,  runs 
alfo  to  the  fouth,  forming  a  lake  on  the  weft  of  New  Hamp- 
fhire  ;  from  whence  running  fouth  for  near  a  hundred  miles, 
to  the  latitude  of  42.  54.  it  then  turns  eaft,  and  falls  into  the 
fea  between  Salifbury  and  Newberry  in  Eflex.  5.  The 
river  Pifcataway,  which  runs  from  weft  to  eaft,  and  fall’s  into 
the  fea  near  Portfmouth  in  Hamplhire,  with  a  mouth  more 
like  an  arm  of  the  fea,  and  capable  of  receiving  ‘the  largeft 
Ihips.  6.  The  river  Saco,  which  runs  from  the  north  of 
New  England  to  the  fouth,  falling  into  the  fea  between  Cape 
Porpus,  or  Porpofes,  and  Cape  Elizabeth,  in  the  province  of 
Meine.  7.  The  Cafco  river,  which  runs  parallel  with  the 
former,  and  falls  into  a  bay  of  it’s  own  naiqe.  To  the  eaft 
of  thefe  are  the  rivers  Saghedock,  Kenabeck,  Penobfcot,  and 
many  more  confiderable  ones,  which,  rifing  far  to  the  north, 
run  almoft  due  louth,  and  fall  into  the  ocean  to  the  north-eaft 
of  Cafco  bay. 

'Fo  the  convenience  of  fo  many  fine  rivers,  and  the  plenty  of 
frefh  water,  the  number  of  largepopulous  towns  isjuftly  aferibed. 
There  are  fome  copper  and  iron  mines. 

There  is  alfo  plenty  of  good  timber,  but  fo  much  has  been 
cut  within  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  the  fea,  that,  ’tis  faid, 
there  is  a  neceffity  for  a  law  to  prevent  the  wafte  of  woods. 
Oak,  elm,  afh,  cyprefs,  pine,  chefnut,  walnut,  cedar,  beech, 
afpin,  faffafras,  are  common  here ;  as  are  alfo  fpruce  and  fir- 
trees,  which  are  of  an  extraordinary  growth,  producing  pitch, 
tar,  rofin,  and  turpentine;  alfo  mafts,  yards,  and  planks,  as 
the  oak  does  the  other  fhip-timber  ;  fo  that  more  fhips  have 
oeen  built  in  this  province,  than  in  all  the  other  parts  of  A* 
me.  ica.  nere  is  fhumack,  which  is  ufed  by  dyers  and  tan- 
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ners ;  and,  as  there  is  no  want  of  hides  and  fkins,  nor  bark, 
there  is  a  great  manufacture  in  leather.  That,  called  the 
fhe-cedar,  produces  fweet  gums,  as  do  other  of  their  trees 
balms  that  are  medicinal.  The  dwarf  oak  grows  wild  here, 
and  was  fent  hence  to  Old  England  to  be  cultivated.  All  forts 
of  garden  and  orchard-trees  thrive  here  fo  well,  that  ’tis  eafy 
for  a  planter  to  make  a  hundred  hogfheads  of  cyder  in  a  feafon  j 
and  the  export  of  apples  to  the  Sugar-Iflands  is  a  conftant  ar¬ 
ticle  in  it’s  commerce. 

They  have  as  good  hemp  and  flax  as  any  in  the  Baltic ; 
great  plenty  of  all  forts  of  roots,  as  turnips,  parfnips,  carrots, 
radifhes,  much  larger  and  richer  than  ours,  though  their  feeds 
came  originally  from  hence ;  good  ftore  of  onions,  cucum¬ 
bers,  and  pumpkins,  but  the  feeds  of  their  water-melons  and 
fquafhes,  which  grow  here  in  great  plenty,  are  fuppofed  to  be 
brought  from  Portugal 

They  had  a  great  variety  of  fruits  of  their  own  growth,  before 
the  Englifh  fettled  here,  and  they  have  univerfaliy  improved 
them.  Mr  Dudly,  one  of  the  council  in  New  England,  and 
a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  fays,  the  peaches  here  are  large, 
all  ftandards,  and  the  fruit  better  than  ours ;  and  that  they 
bear  commonly  in  three  years  from  the  ftone;  that  in  1721, 
in  a  village  near  Bofton  of  about  forty  houfes,  they  made  near 
three  thoufand  barrels  of  cyder  ;  and  that  fome  of  their  apple- 
trees  yield  fix  or  feven  barrels,  and  at  the  rate  of  eight  or 
nine  bulhels  to  the  barrel. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  plants  here,  different  from  thofe 
of  Europe  ;  particularly  the  common  favin,  which  frequently 
grows  wild  on  the  hills ;  that  called  the  bear-thiftie,  very 
fhort  and  prickly  ;  whofe  root  with  a  decoflion  of  cancer- 
root,  and  a  fort  of  devil’s  bit,  cures  the  king’s  evil.  Here’s 
a  plant  called  partridge-berries,  an  excellent  cure  for  the  dropfy  ; 
and  that  called  the  bleeding-root,  to  cure  the  jaundice;  to¬ 
gether  with  fome  others,  of  which  the  late  Dr  Cotton  Mather 
gave  the  Royal  Society  of  London  a  fpecimen. 

There  is  hardly  a  greater  variety  of  fowl  any  where  than  in 
this  country,  and  plenty  of  beafts  both  tame  and  wild,  of 
every  ufeful  kind.  Here  are  alfo  abundance  of  ex<  ellent  fifli, 
both  in  the  fea  and  rivers.  Whales  were  often  caught  former¬ 
ly  between  New  England  and  New  York;  but  the  whale-*, 
fifhery  is  of  late  engrofled  in  a  manner  by  the  Newfound¬ 
landers,  though  there  are  ftill  vaft  quantities  of  fifli  of  all  forts, 
efpecially  cod,  taken  on  this  coaft,  which  are  falted  and  fent  to 
Europe,  as  well  as  to  the  fugar  plantations,  for  the  fubfiftance 
of  their  negroes  as  well  as  white  fervants. 

There  is  fcarce  any  fort  of  Britifh  manufa&ure,  whether  for 
ufe,  ornament,  or  luxury,  but  is  imported  into  New  Eng¬ 
land  ;  fo  that  the  exports  from  Great-Britain  and  Ireland 
have  been  computed  by  fome  to  be  no  lefs  than  300,000  1  a 
year.  The  imports  alfo  from  thence  are  not  of  the  uribene- 
ficial  kind.  They  fell  their  fifh  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the 
Streights,  the  produce  of  which  comes  hither  in  gold  and  fil- 
ver,  or  bills  of  exchange.  Other  returns  they  make  us  in 
mafts,  the  beft  and  largeft  in  the  whole  world,  befides  pitch, 
tar,  turpentine,  rofin,  plank,  knees  for  fhips,  and  other 
fpecies  of  timber  for  various  ufes.  Thefe  commodities,  efpe- 
cially  pitch  and  tar,  were  formerly  purchafed  of  the  Swede 
with  our  crown  pieces  at  exorbitant  prices  ;  (fee  Naval 
Stores)  but,  fince  the  encouragement  given  to  their  impor¬ 
tation  from  New  England,  they  have  fell  to  half  their  for¬ 
mer  price.  New  England  alfo  imports  logwood  for  the  dye¬ 
ing  our  woollen  goods  in  quantities  for  our  own  ufe,  and  a 
furplus,  with  which  we  furnifh  Holland  and  Hamburgh. 
Other  articles  might  be  mentioned,  as  whale  oil  and  fins, 
which  are  yearly  imported  from  New  England  in  confider¬ 
able  quantities ;  and,  if  not  had  from  hence,  they  muft  be 
purchafed  of  the  Dutch  with  ready  money,  and  at  much  higher 
prices.  New  England  plants  no  fugar,  indeed,  but  it  affifts 
our  ifland  colonies  that  do  j  which,  without  it’s  help,  could 
not  make  it  near  fo  cheap,  and  in  fufficient  quantities.  For, 
if  the  Sugar-Iflands  were  obliged  to  fow  wheat,  and  plant  as 
much  Indian  corn  as  they  wanted,  they  muft  neceflarily  plant 
the  fewer  canes.  From  hence  they  are  likewife  fupplied  with 
horfes  for  their  mills,  timber  for  their  fugar-works,  boards, 
hoops,  and  ftaves  for  their  cafks,  butter,  cheefe,  oil,  tallow, 
corn,  flour,  bread,  beans,  peafe,  befides  barrel  pork,  mackarel, 
and  the  refufe  cod-fifh. 

Nova  Scotia,  New  Scotland,  or  Acadia,  is  the  eaftern 
part  of  the  North  American  continent,  and  has  New  Eng¬ 
land  on  the  fouth-weft ;  part  of  New  France,  and  the  river 
St  Lawrence,  on  the  weft  and  north  ;  the  gulph  of  that  name, 
and  Cape  Breton  ifland,  on  the  eaft  ;  and  the  Atlantic  ocean 
on  the  eaft  and  fouth.  According  to  fome  geographers,  it 
extends  from  theStreight  of  Canfo  and  Fronfac  (which  di¬ 
vides  it  from  Cape  Breton  ifland)  weft  longitude  60.  15.  to 
the  river  of  Kennebeck,  in  longitude  69.  o.  and  from  Cape 
Sable  in  north  latitude  43.  37.  to  Cape  Anne,  in  the  river  of 
St  Lawrence,  in  latitude  49.  30.  It  is  fo  indented  in  the 
middle  by  that  called  the  bay  of  Funda,  that  the  part  of  the 
country  which  is  on  the  fouth-eaft  of  the  bay  towards  the 
ocean,  is  a  fort  of  triangular  peninfuia,  only  joined  by  a 
fmall  ifthmus  to  the  other  part,  which  is  not  much  inhabited 
or  known. 


Monf. 
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Monf.  de  Lifle,  the  famous  French  geographer,  varies  much 
in  the  fituation  and  boundaries  of  this  country.  In  his  map 
of  Canada,  publilhed  in  1703,  Acadia  takes  in  the  country 
of  the  Etchemins,  or  Itchemins,  who  are  placed  in  fome  of 
our  maps  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  bay  of  Funda,  and  a  part  of 
the  continent  larger  than  the  peninfula,  extending  from  la¬ 
titude  43  to  45.  20  ;  whereas  in  Monf.  De  Lille’s  general 
map  of  America,  engraved  in  1722,  Acadia  is  confined  with¬ 
in  the  peninlula,  and  bounded  on  the  north-weft  by  the  Gaf- 
pefians  country.  Father  Charlevoix  makes  it  250  leagues  in 
compafs.  Monf.  Beilin,  engineer  and  hydrographer  to  the 
Marine  Office,  for  the  illuftration  of  Canada,  when  in 
French  hands,  reports  the  length  of  it  from  Cape  Canfo  on 
the  eaft,  to  Cape  Sable  on  the  weft,  according  to  their  way 
of  reckoning,  to  be  eighty  leagues.  He  fays  that  Mr.  Popple’s 
map  of  this  country  is  not  at  all  correct  as  to  the  figure  of  the 
ports  and  bays,  and  the  particular  windings  of  the  coafts ;  but 
that  it  is  pretty  exadl  in  the  longitude  and  latitude,  though 
it  places  Cape  Canfo  twenty  minutes  too  far  north. 

La  Hontan,  another  French  writer,  who  made  a  long  ftay  in 
North  America,  gives  it  a  much  larger  extent  than  the  Ca¬ 
nada  map  juft  now  mentioned,  for  he  includes  in  it  a  part  of 
Canada  and  Gafpefia.  According  to  this  author,  it  is  three 
hundred  leagues  in  length  along  the  fea-coaft,  from  Kenne- 
beck,  the  frontier  river  of  New  England,  to  the  ifle  Percee, 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  river  St  Lawrence,  including  the 
bays  of  Funda  and  Chaleurs.  But  all  Acadia,  and  it’s  de¬ 
pendencies  being  now  annexed  to  the  crown  of  England,  all 
difputes  of  this  kind  between  Great-Britain  and  France  have 
ceafed. 

To  proceed,  however,  at  prefent,  with  the  ftate  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  with  regard  to  it’s  productions  and  commerce. 

Here  are.,  fays  baron  la  Hontan,  a  great  many  little  rivers, 
whofe  mouths  have  depth  for  the  largeft  {hips,  with  good  an¬ 
chorage;  they  abound  with  falmon  ;  and  that,  in  moft  of  the 
rivers  and  the  gulphs  with  which  they  communicate,  there 
is  plenty  ofcod-filh;  that  the  four  feafons  of  the  year  are  ea- 
fily  to  be  diftinguilhed  here,  but  that  the  three  winter  months 
are  extremely  cold.  La  Hontan  further  obferves,  that  al- 
moft  every  part  of  Acadia  yields  corn,  fruit,  peafe,  and 
other  pulfe ;  that  in  feveral  places  there  are  masts  as 
strong  as  those  of  Norway;  and  that,  if  there  were 
occafion,  all  kinds  of  shipping  might  be  built  here, 

THE  OAK  TIMBER  THAT  GROWS  HERE  BEING  BETTER 

THAN  that  of  Europe.  The  baron,  who  fays  here  is 
good  hunting,  reprefents  it  in  general  to  be  a  fine  country, 
the  climate  tolerably  temperate,  the  air  pure  and  wholfome, 
and  the  water  light  and  clear.  Charlevoix,  another  French 
writer,  fays,  it  abounds  with  all  the  neceffaries  of  life,  in  eve¬ 
ry  feafon,  to  fubfift  the  inhabitants  without  much  fatigue. 
Here  is  plenty  of  feathered  game,  fuch  as  partridges,  ducks, 
teal,  and  buftards ;  and  that,  of  the  latter,  vaft  numbers 
come  to  all  the  illands,  and  the  banks  of  rivers  in  April,  to 
build  their  nefts;  where  our  author  fays,  they  have  eggs 
enough  to  fubfift  the  inhabitants  at  that  time,  and  yet  the 
fpecies  does  not  feem  to  be  much  diminifhed. 

At  the  end  of  March  the  fifti  begin  to  fpawn,  when  they  en¬ 
ter  the  rivers  in  fuch  ftioals  as  are  incredible.  The  herrings 
come  up  in  April,  and  the  flurgeon  and  falmon  in  May. 
Here  are  multitudes  of  beavers,  otters,  and  the  fifti  called  bafs, 
whofe  flefh  is  reckoned  as  good  as  veal.  In  October  and  No¬ 
vember  they  hunt  the  two  firft,  and  in  January  they  fi(h  for 
the  laft.  All  the  coaft  of  the  peninfula  from  Cape  Sable  on 
the  weft,  to  Cape  Canfo  on  the  eaft,  is  lined  with  fhoals  or 
fand  banks.  About  November,  a  fort  of  fifh  called  Pocamo, 
fuppcffed  to  be  a  fea-dog,  comes  and  fpawns  on  the  ice,  and 
this  is  the  time  when  the  tortoifes  alfo  lay  their  eggs. 

The  favages,  or  Indians  here,  much  refemble  thofe  of  New 
England  ;  they  have,  indeed,  more  of  their  native  barbarity 
and  ignorance  than  their  neighbours,  who  have  more  dealings 
with  the  French  and  Englifti. 

As  fome  authors  have  reprefented  this  to  be  as  indifferent  a 
country  as  ever  was  inhabited  by  Barbarians,  we  {hall  here 
add  what  is  farther  related  by  F.  Charlevoix  before-mentioned, 
in  fupport  of  the  above  account  given  of  its  general  fertility. 
He  fays,  that  Mr.  Denys,  who  publifhed  an  accurate  defcrip- 
tion  of  this  country,  in  which  he  refided  a  long  time,  and 
was  proprietary  and  governor  for  the  French  king,  of  the  eaft 
coaft,  reports,  that  one  single  grain  of  wheat, 

SOWN  NEAR  LA  HuRVE,  PRODUCED  15OEARS,  VERY  LONG 
AND  SO  LOADED,  THAT  THEY  WERE  FORCED  TO  SUP¬ 
PORT  THEM  WITH  IRON  hoops.  The  jefuit  adds,  that 
here  are  mines  both  of  copper,  and  coal ;  and  that  about  three 
fourths  of  a  league  from  the  ifle  Monano,  which  {hews  the 
way  into  St  John’s  river,  on  the  north  tide  of  Funda  bay, 
there  is  a  rock  of  lapis  lazuli,  which  is  almoft  covered 
with  the  fea;  and  Mr  Denys,  who  faw  a  piece  that  had  been 
taken  off  of  it  and  fent  to  France,  fays,  it  was  valued  at  ten 
crowns  an  ounce. 

Befides  the  fifti  already  mentioned,  here  are  mackarel,  pil¬ 
chards,  {had,  trout,  fea-cows  and  whales,  in  fuch  numbers, 
that  feveral  fhip-loads  may  be  taken  in  a  feafon  in  the  port 
of  Monconadi.  The  rivers  here  are  alfo  full  of  the  frefti- 
water  kind. 


This  country  is  ftrangdy  indented,  on  aii  *es.  w  h  rays 
from  the  fea.  The  chief  is  called  the  bay  of  Fur  ;a.  It 
breaks  above  200  miles  into  the  land  fro  n  Cape  Sable,  the 
moft  I'outhern  point  of  New  Scotland,  to  the  ifthmus  which 
joins  the  peninlula  to  the  continent.  According  to  F.  Char¬ 
levoix,  tis  two  french  leagues  over  to  the  river  of  Sr  John, 
and  has  a  clean  ftiore;  with  depth  of  water  enough  to  carry 
the  Largest  ships  to  the  lesser  bay,  on  which  llands 
it’s  capital,  viz. 

Annapolis,  which  lies  in  a  fair  clean  bay  within  the  bay  of 
Funda,  where  there  are  at  lead  fix  or  feven  other  good  har¬ 
bours.  It  was  called  Port-Royal  by  Monf.  De  Monts  in 
1605,  when  he  brought  the  French  colony  hither  from  St 
Croix;  and  it  had  the  name  of  Annapolis  in  honour  of 
queen  Anne,  in  whofe  reign  it  was  taken  by  the  Englifh 
under  colonel  Nicholfon.  F.  Charlevoix  fays,  this  harcour 
has  but  one  fault,  which  is,  the  difficulty  of  entering  or 
coming  out  of  it,  befides  the  inconvenience  of  the  frequent 
fogs  here,  fo  that  only  one  {hip  can  pafs  in  or  out  of  it  at  a 
time ;  and  that  mull;  be  with  the  ftern  foremoft,  and  with 
great  precaution,  by  reafon  cf  the  ftrong  currents  and  tides. 
This  excepted,  lays  the  father,  nature  has  fcarce  omitted  one 
thing  to  make  it  the  fineft  harbour  in  the  world.  It  is  two 
leagues  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth,  having  a  fmall  ifland, 
called  Goat-Ifland,  almoft  in  the  middle  of  the  bafon,  which 
it  is  Paid,  is  able  to  contain  all  the  ships  in  America. 
It  s  depth  of  water  is  no  where  lefs  than  four  or  five  fathom, 
it  being  fix  or  feven  on  one  fide  of  the  ifland,  and  on  the 
other  lixteen  or  eighteen.  The  bottom  is  every-where  good, 
and  {hips  may  be  fecure  in  it  from  all  winds.  When  the 
French  poffefled  it,  they  often  brought  their  fiftiing  veffels 
into  it.  The  place  chiefly  fubfifts  by  the  traffic  of  {kins, 
which  the  Indians  bring  down  in  exchange  for  European 
goods.  It  has  alfo  a  pretty  good  trade  in  lumber  and 
fifh. 

By  the  laft  Defini t  i  ve  Treaty  of  1763,  the  illands  of 
Cape  Breton,  St  John’s,  and  Anticorte,  and  all  the 
Dependencies  of  Canada  are  annexed  to  the  crown  of 
Great-Britain.  By  Cape  Breton,  England  commands  the 
navigation  to  Canada  by  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
and  a  moft  excellent  additional  filhery  on  this  coaft,  together 
with  feveral  very  good  harbours  for  our  {hipping.  Tins'  with 
Canada  and  all  its  dependencies,  which  now  belong  to  this 
kingdom,  cannot  fail  to  prove  a  confiderable  acquifition  to 
our  maritime  power  and  filheries,  while  it  diminilhes  that  of 
France  in  the  like  proportion.  A  molt  fenfible  mortifica¬ 
tion  to  our  moft  formidable  rival  in  trade  and  navigation  ! 
See  the  articles  America,  Canada,  British  America, 
French  America. 

Newfoundland.  7  his  ifland  is  of  a  triangular  form,  about 
as  big  as  Ireland,  and  310  leagues,  or  930  miles  in  circuit. 
On  the  north  it  is  feparated  from  Terra  de  Labrador,  or  New 
Britain,  by  the  {freight  of  Belleifle,  which  runs  north  eaft, 
and  is  about  twenty-three  miles  over  in  it’s  narroweft  part. 
On  the  weft  it  has  the  gulph  of  St  Lawrence,  and  on  the 
fouth  and  eaft,  the  weftern,  or  Atlantic  ocean.  Cape  Race, 
or  Raz,  the  moft  foutherly  point  of  the  ifland,  lies  in  north 
latitude  46.  47.  the  moft  northern  point  is  in  latitude  51. 
30.  So  that  the  greateft  length  of  the  ifland,  from  fouth  to 
north,  is  280  miles.  Cape  Raye,  it’s  moft  wefterly  point, 
lies  in  north  latitude  47.  33.  and,  between  it  and  Cape 
Race,  the  diftance  is  about  80  leagues,  or  240  miles. 

Authors  differ  widely  in  the  account  they  give  of  it’s  cli¬ 
mate  and  produce.  Some  affert  that  the  Iky  is  almoft  con- 
ftantly  clear  and  ferene;  that  here  are  beautiful  forefts  and 
verdant  fields,  covered  with  ftrawberries,  &c.  that  the  bufhes 
are  nothing  but  rafpberries  of  a  delicious  tafte  and  flavour; 
that  here  are  exceeding  good  waters,  very  fruitful  vales ;  and 
that  there  is  here  a  kind  of  rye,  which  grows  naturally  with¬ 
out  culture,  and  is  very  nourilhing  ;  and  that  the  ifle  abounds 
with  all  forts  of  game.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  reprefenr 
it  as  a  frightful  country,  and  affert,  that  the  whole  ifland  is 
almoft  one  continued  rock,  &c.  In  order  to  reconcile  thefe 
oppofite  descriptions,  fays  F.  Charlevoix,  we  muft  diftinguifh 
the  different  parts  of  the  ifle,  which  have  been  vifited  by  Eu¬ 
ropeans.  It  is  true,  adds  he,  that  the  fouthern  and  eaftern 
coafts  do  not  commonly  enjoy  a  very  ferene  Iky,  becaufe  of 
their  neighbourhood  to  the  great  bank,  which  is  almoft  con- 
ftantly  covered  with  a  thick  fog.  But  in  the  northern  and 
weftern  parts,  the  Iky  is  very  clear,  both  in  fummer  and  win¬ 
ter.  As  for  the  innermoft  parts  of  the  country,  there  is  no¬ 
thing  certain  concerning  them,  it  being  almoft  impoffible  to 
travel  far  into  the  ifland.  Among  thofe  who  have  travelled 
fartheft,  fome,  perhaps,  may  have  obferved  beautiful  vales, 
whilft  others,  who  went  another  way,  could  perceive  nothing 
but  fteep  and  barren  rocks. 

The  chief,  and  almoft  only,  trade  and  bufinefs  here,  is  fifti ; 
whereof  there  is  fuch  plenty  in  this  fea,  that  all  the  world 
almoft  might  be  fupplied  from  it,  all  forts  being  taken  here 
in  immenie  quantities ;  but  the  principal  filhery  here  regarded 
is  that  of  cod,  whereof  at  leaft,  fix  hundred  fail  of  {hips  are 
laden  every  year  for  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  other  parts.  The  main  filhery  is  on  the  Gieat 
Bank,  of  which  prefently;  and  on  the  other  banks  about  this 
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iflanj,  as  alfo  all  along  tW  coaft.  The  (ilhing  leafon  is  from 
fpring  ’till  September. 

Train  oil  is  drawn  off  the  livers  of  the  fifb,  which  are  thrown 
up  in  heaps,  when  the  cod  is  cured  ;  and  from  thence  is  drawn 
all  the  oil  that  comes  from  Newfoundland.. 

There  are  two  forts  of  trades  in  this  navigation  ;  the  one, 
and  perhaps  the  moil  profitable,  aJnfidering  the  rifk  is  lefs,  is 
that  driven  by  the  fiftieries  themfelves,  who  only  viflual  and 
man  their  {hips  at  Biddeford,  Pool,  Dartmouth,  and  other 
weftern  ports  chiefly,  and  go  away  early  to  fifti,  having  the 
hands  and  the  {hips  necefiary.  The  other  is,  when  the 
matters  fail  direftly  to  Newfoundland,  to  purchafe  cargoes  of 
fi{h  of  the  above-mentioned  fiftiers,  or  of  the  inhabitants  off 
their  ftages.  Thefe  traders  purchafe  their  cargoes  with  bills 
of  exchange,  at  two  months  date,  which  are  very  feldom 
protefted.  The  fifti  that  is  dripped  for  Great- Britain  and 
Ireland,  is  inconfiderable,  in  comparifon  of  what  is  fent  to 
Portugal*  Spain,  and  Italy.  Some  fifh  is  alfo  {hipped  for 
Barbadoes,  and  the  other  Sugar-Iflands.  Befides  the  great 
profit  which  particular  merchants  make  by  this  fifliery,  con- 
fidering  the  feamen  it  conftantly  breeds,  the  tradefmen  it 
maintains,  and  the  {hipping  it  requires,  the  increafe  of  the 
national  flock  is  no  lefs  thari  3  or  400,000  1.  yearly  ;  for  a 
fhip  of  an  hundred  tons  with  the  tbarge  only  of  victual,  and 
{filling- tackle  for  twenty  hands,  fhall  bring  to  market  in  Por¬ 
tugal,  Spain,  or  Italy  3000  J.  worth  of  fifti,  and  clear  fre¬ 
quently  not  lefs  than  2000  1.  to  the  proprietors  ;  fo  that  an 
hundred  and  fifty  fiich  {hips  only  will  clear  300,000  1.  and 
confequently  increafe  the  pub-lick  and  private  flock  fo  much. 
In  the  year  1696,  the  Englifh,  fays  CharleVoik,  had  feveral 
confiderable  fettlements  here,  chiefly  on  the  eaflern  coaft  of 
the  ifland,  and  had  contrived  roads  through  the  woods,  for 
an  eafy  communication  of  thefe  fettlements  with  each  other. 
Here  were  feveral  very  rich  inhabitants,  and  they  traded  year¬ 
ly  for  17,000,000  of  livres;  that  is,  above  900,000  I.  fter- 
ling,  confidering  the  French  money  was  then  much  higher 
than  it  is  at  prefent. 

There  are  a  great  many  fine  bays  alj,  round  Newfoundland, 
but  thofe  on  the  eaft  and  fouth  coafts  are  belt  known.  Thofe 
on  the  eaft  fide  are  Bonavift,  Trinity,  and  Conception,  which 
ftretch  themfelves  to  the  fouth-weft  ;  Torbay,  Capelin,  St 
John’s  harbour,  the  bay  of  Bulls,  Frefh-water  bay,  and 
others ;  for  there  is  no  ftiore  in  the  world  better  accommo¬ 
dated  with  excellent  harbours,  and  the  bays  on  the  eaft  and 
fouth  coafts  arefo  near  each  other,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
commodious  for  an  eafy  communication,  were  there  inhabi¬ 
tants  that  wanted  it.  At  Bonavifta  the  Englifti  had  a  fettle- 
ment  fo  well  fortified,  confidering  the  country,  that  after  the 
French  had  made  themfelves  matters  of  a  great  part  of  New¬ 
foundland,  in  the  year  1696,  they  did  not  dare  to  attack  that 
place. 

St  John’s  harbour  is  very  fine,  and  capacious  enough  for  two 
hundred  fail  of  {hipping ;  its  entrance  is  not  above  half  a 
mufquet  fhot  wide,  lies  between  two  very  high  mountains, 
and  was,  in  1696,  defended  by  a  battery  of  eight  guns. 

On  the  fouth  ftiore  are  the  bays  of  Bifcay,  St  Mary,  Placen¬ 
tia,  bay  of  Fortune,  or  St  Peter’s,  and  the  bay  of  Defhair, 
going  from  eaft  to  weft;  but  the  moft  famous  and  confider¬ 
able  of  them  is  the  bay  of  Placentia,  of  which  Charlevoix 
gives  the  following  defcription. 

This  bay  is  ten  leagues  deep,  and  the  harbour  is  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  it.  The  entrance  of  it  is  a  narrow  channel,  through 
which  but  one  fhip  can  pafs  at  a  time;  but  it  is  deep  enough 
for  the  largeft  veflels,  and  the  harbour  can  contain  a  hundred 
and  fifty  {hips,  which  ride  there  fecure  againft  all  winds,  and 
can  fiih  as  quietly  as  in  any  river.  Before  the  narrow  chan¬ 
nel,  there  is  a  road  of  a  league  and  half  in  extent,  but  ex- 
pofed  to  the  north-north-wefterly  wind,  which  blows  very 
often  upon  that  coaft,  and  is  almoft  conftantly  tempeftuous. 
What  makes  the  channel  fo  narrow,  is  a  ridge  of  dangerous 
rocks,  which  muff  be  left  on  the  right-hand,  and  above 
which  the  French  had  built  a  fort,  called  St  Lewis.  The 
currents  are  very  ftrong  here*  fo  that  (hips  muft  be  towed 
through  the  channel. 

The  great  ftrand,  or  drying  place  for  fifti,  which  is  about  a 
league  in  extent,  lies  between  two  fteep  hills,  one  of  which, 
on  the  fouth-fouth  weft,  is  feparated  from  the  ftrand  by  a 
fmall  rivulet,  which  runs  out  of  the  channel,  and  forms  a 
kind  of  lake  that  is  called  the  Little  Bay.  Here  they  catch 
plenty  of  falmon.  The  great  ftrand  may  contain  at  once 
wherewithal  to  load  threefcore  fhips.  There  is  another  lef- 
fer  ftrand  for  the  ufe  of  the  inhabitants,  w  ho  fifti  all  alono- 
the  coaft.  On  both  thefe  places  fifti  may  be  laid  to  dry  with° 
out  danger. 

Along  the  abovementioned  rivulet,  the  French  built  huts  to 
cry  their  fifti  in  rainy  weather.  7  he  houfes  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  near  this  place,  and  formed  a  ftreet,  which  was 
the  town  of  Placentia.  Fort  St  Lewis  rendered  the  French 
formerly  matters  of  all  the  fouthern  parts  of  Newfoundland, 
and  of  the  ifland  of  St  Peter,  which  lie  over-againft  it,  and 
were  inhabited  The  people  of  St  Male  ufed  to  fifti  a  little 
farther,  at  a  plat  e  called  Petit  Nord.  The  cod  is  lefs  there 
t;an  tn  the  bay  of  llacentia,  but  more  proper  for  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  and  Levant  traders* 


The  great  bank  of  Newfoundland  is  a  vaft  mountain,  con¬ 
cealed  under  water,  lying  about  fix  hundred  leagues  weft  of 
France.  Mr  Denys,  author  of  a  good  treatife  on  Nohh 
America,  and  a  very  ufefu!  book,  gives  this  bank  a  hundred 
and  fifty  leagues  from  north  to  fouth  :  but,  according  to  the 
moft  accurate  fea  charts,  it’s  fouthern  extremity  lies  in  or 
about  the  41ft  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  it’s  northern  ex¬ 
tremity  in  49.  25.  The  truth  is,  that  thefe  two  extremities 
are  fo  pointed,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  mark  it’s  limits  that  way. 

It’s  Rreateft  breadth,  from  eaft  to  weft,  is  about  ninety  ma¬ 
rine  Englifli  leagues,  between  42.  30.  51*  30  of  longitude 
weft  from  London.  Some  Bailors  have  afterted,  that  they 
have  anchored  there  in  five  fathom,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
Sieur  Denys,  who  pretends  that  the  depth  is  twenty-five  fa¬ 
thom;  it  is  certain,  that  in  fome  places  it  has  fixty. 

Whatever  be  the  dimenfions  or  figure  of  this  bank,  it  is  co¬ 
vered  with  a  vaft  quantity  of  fhells,  and  feveral  kinds  of  fifti 
of  all  fizes,  moft  of  which  ferve  for  food  to  the  cod-fifh, 
whofe  number  here  feems  to  equal  the  grains  of  fand  on  the 
bank  itfelf.  Between  two  and  three  hundred  veflels  have 
loaded  here  annually  for  two  centuries,  and  yet  this  vaft  con- 
fumption  has  produced  no  alteration  in  their  plenty.  It  would 
however,  adds  Charlevoix,  be  proper  to  difeontinue  this  fifhe- 
ry  from  time  to  time,  efpecially  as  THE  gulph  and  river, 
of  St  Lawrence,  the  coast  of  Acadia;  or  Nova 
Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  and  Newfoundland,  abound 

WITH  COD,  AS  WELL  AS  THE  GREAT  BANK:  THESE 
ARE  TRUE  MINES,  OF  GREATER  VALUE,  AS  WELL  AS 
CHEAPER  WROUGHT,  THAN  THOSE  OF  MEXICO  AND 

Peru. 

The  next  bank  is  called  the  Green  Bank;  the  author  of  the 
Britifh  Empire  in  America  afferts,  that  it  is  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  miles  long,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
over;  but,  by  the  charts,  we  do  not  find  it  above  an  hundred* 
and  twenty  miles  long,  and  about  fifty  over,  where  broadeft  ; 
it  lies  off  the  fouth  coaft  of  Newfoundland.  The  other  banks 
are  not  confiderable  enough  to  deferve  particular  notice,  and 
their  ftiape  and  fituation  may  be  feen  in  fome  good  fea-chart, 
v/hofe  proper  bufinefs  it  is  to  deferibe  fands  and  foundings. 

Remark  s. 

By  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  1763,  all  Canada,  and 
it’s  Dependencies,  the  River  St  Lawrence,  the  coasts 
of  Acadia,  or  Nova  Scotia,  and  Cape  Breton,  are 
ceded  and  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Great.  Britain  ;  and 
therefore  this  treaty  has  added  thofe  new  mines  of  trea- 
fure  to  this  kingdom  ;  of  which  we  fhall  daily  reap  the  ad¬ 
vantage ;  and  what  well  deferves  our  ferious  confideration  is, 
that  the  treaty  which  has  procured  us  the  benefits,  feems  to 
have  long  fecured  them  to  us.  For  being  now  foie  mafters 
of  all  Acadia,  and  it’s  Dependencies,  and  foie  mafters 
likewife  of  all  Canada  and  it’s  Dependencies,  what 
fingle  power  is  now  able  to  contend  with  us  in  thefe  parts  of 
America  ?  The  French  will  not  attempt  it  by  virtue  of  their 
poffeflions  of  the  fmall  iflands  of  St  Peter’s  and  Mi  qlie- 
lon,  where  it  is  exprefsly  ftipulated,  that  they  are  not  to 
keep  more  guard  than  50  men  for  the  police,  nor  to  eretft 
any  kind  of  fortification,  thefe  iflands  being  given  to  France 
only  as  a  lhelter  for  their  filhermen.  Article  VI.  of  the  faid 
treaty. 

By  the  XVIIIth  article  of  the  fame  treaty,  his  Catholick  Ma- 
jefty  defifts,  as  well  for  himfelf,  as  for  his  fuccefl’ors,  from  all 
pretenfions  which  he  may  have  formed,  in  favour  of  the  Guif- 
pufeoans,  and  other  his  fubje&s,  to  the  right  of  fish¬ 
ing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newfoundland. 
England,  therefore,  having  no  other  power  to  contend  with, 
who  poflefs  any  territories  in  thefe  parts,  but  France,  and  thofe 
being  fo  trivial,  they  will  fcarce  attempt  to  contend  with 
this  nation  there:  but  if  Spain  were  to  join  them  in  any  fu¬ 
ture  rupture  with  thefe  kingdoms,  they  are  not  likely  to  be 
any  great  gainers  by  it ;  for  our  pofieffions  in  the  gulphs  of 
Florida  and  Mexico,  may  endanger  the  lofs  of'their  Ha- 
vanna  again;  and  then,  perhaps,  that  may  fhare  the  fame 
fate  that  Cape  Breton  has  done. 

From  this  account  of  the  trade  of  our  colonies  in  North 
America,  I  fhall  pafs  on  to  that  of  our  ifland  colonies,  which 
we  have  not  already  taken  notice  of. 

In  regard  to  that  of  Jamaica,  which  is  one  of  the  principal, 
we  refer  the  reader  to  the  Antilles  Islands,  where  we  i 
have  confidered  that  already ;  as  we  have  alfo  that  of  the 
Bahama  and  Bermudas  Islands,  under  their  proper 
titles.  And  although  the  reft;  of  the  iflands,  belonging  to 
Great-Britain,  are  ranked  under  the  general  name  of  the  Ca- 
ribbees;  yet,  in  order  to  take  a  full  view  of  the  trade  of  Bri- 
ti{h  America  together,  we  judge  it  necefiary,  to  confider 
thofe  of  the  Caribbees  diftinblly  which  belong  to  us.  Where¬ 
by  we  fhall  omit  none  under  this  general  article,  except  the 
Bahama  and  Bermudas,  and  Jamaica;  the  trade  of  which  lat¬ 
ter  being  much  like  to  that  of  Barbadoes,  we  cannot  fail  hav-  i 
ing  fuch  an  idea  of  the  whole,  as  will  anfwer  our  defign  in 
confidering  Britifti  America  together.  See  alfo  Antilles. 

7  he  Ifland  of  St  Christopher’s.  This  ifland,  called  by 
our  failors  St  Kitt’s,  lies  between  latitude  17.  10.  and  17.40. 
and  the  middle  of  the  ifland  in  longitude  62.  40.  weft  from 
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London-,  and  is  about  ten  miles  north  of  Nevis,  and  fourteen 
leagues  from  Antigua.  Father  Tertre,  who  gives  a  particu¬ 
lar  map  of  it,  makes  it  near  eight  French  leagues,  from  eaft 
to  weft,  and  two  and  a  half  from  north  to  fouth  where 
broadeft;  but  the  trueft  length  is  twenty-five  miles  and  a  half, 
and  the  greateft  breadth  feven  :  yet  in  one  part,  towards  the 
falt-ponds,  at  the  fouth-eaft  end,  it  is  but  half  a  mile  over. 
The  air  here  is  fuitry,  but  plealant  and  healthful,  being  aoree* 
ably  tempered  with  cool  breezes.  ’Tis  reprefented  by  fome 
as  one  of  the  molt  delightful  iflands.  The  foil  is  light  and 
Tandy,  and  proper  not  only  for  the  cultivation  of  tobacco 
and  fugar,  but  for  cotton,  ginger,  and  fruit  of  all  forts.  ’Tis 
well  fupplied  with  lprings,  and  has  fome  hot  baths.  The 
vallies  and  (ides  of  the  hills  are  very  fertile,  but  the  moun¬ 
tains  cf  a  fulphureous  compofition,  and  overgrown  for  the 
moft  part  with  palmettoes,  cotton-trees,  lignum  vita:,  and 
various  other  forts. 

At  the  .outh-eaft  end  of  the  illand,  there  is  an  ifthmus  that 
runs  into  tne  lea,  within  a  mile  and  an  half  of  Nevis,  where  are 
falt-ponds,  which  produce  a  grain  that  is  perfe&ly  white,  and 
more  corrofive  than  the  French. 

i  he  foil  abounds  with  maiz,  pine-apples,  tamarinds,  plantains, 
prickled  pears,  peafe  and  apples,  all  differing  from  ours.  Here 
are  two  forts  of  cotton,  that  grows  on  a  fmall  ftallc,  and  is  as 
foft  as  down ;  the  other  grows  on  a  fhrub  in  a  cod,  bigger 
than  a  walnut.  The  indigo  grows  here  in  cods  nine  or  ten  in 
a  bunch,  and  is  very  good  for  dyers.  Here  are  wild  fugar- 
canes  four  or  five  feet  high,  maftic  and  locuft-trees,  gourds, 
mufk- melons,  water-melons,  lettice,  parfley,  and  purflain  ; 
with  the  manchinel-tiee,  and  fea-berries  of  the  fize  of  a  muf 
kei-bullet,  that  wafh  as  white  as  foap.  They  have  a  very  good 
fruit  called  pengromes,  another  papaw.  They  have  large 
trees,  w  hofe  leaves  make  good  muftard,  but  they  bear  no 


Here  are  abundance  of  good  fi»s, 
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together  with  the 


caUava  “Tootj  potatoes,  radiihes,  and  plenty  of  cabbages. 
Though  St  Chriftopher’s  is  the  largeft  of  all  the  Leeward 
Iflands,  yet  the  middle  part  of  it  is  fo  mountainous,  that  ’tis 
believed  ft  has  not  above  24,000  acres  of  land  fit  for  fugar, 
of  which  ’tis  reckoned  to  produce  about  10,000  hogfheads 
one  year  with  another.  ’  I  is  computed  that  it  make^ above 
three  hogfheads  of  this  commodity  to  one  of  rum  5  though, 
were  there  a  demand  for  it  ’tis  able  to  make  a  much  greater 
quantity,  if  we  may  credit  the  declaration  of  a  gentleman  of 
diftinition  of  this  ifland,  to  the  committee  on  the  fugar-co- 
Jony  bill.  Anno  1731,  who  faid,  that  himfelf  alone  had  made 
2000  gallons  in  one  year,  and  that,  if  he  had  encourage¬ 
ment,  he  could  make  20,000  gallons.  The  great  falt-pond 
here  is  fuppofed  to  contain  above  fourfeore  acres.  The  fun 
fo  exhales  it  in  exceffive  hot  weather,  that  the  cruft  of  fait 
which  it  leaves  at  the  bottom,  exactly  refembles  pieces  of 
rock  cryftaJ.  r 

It  s  animals  are  generally  the  fame  as  thofe  in  the  other  Ca- 
riboee  -Iflands.  From  May  to  September  here  is  plenty  of 
tortoifes,  guana’s,  and  land  crabs,  and  they  abound  with 
other  forts  of  fifh. 

The  Ifland  of  Nevis  is  but  three  or  four  miles  due  fouth-eaft 
from  the  fouth  point  of  St  Chriftopher’s.  It  is  about  fix 
leagues  in  circumference,  and  has  only  one  mountain  in  the 
middle  of  it,  which  is  very  high,  but  has  a  commodious  afeent, 
and  is  covered  with  plantations,  and  great  trees  all  around, 
from  the  fea-fide  to  the  top. 

I  he  foil  is  fruitful,  and  even  more  fo  than  St  Chriftopher’s 
It  s  product  is  much  the  fame  as  in  the  other  Caribbee-lflands’. 
Sugar,  wmch  is  the  ftaple  commodity  here  as  well  as  there 
ferves  for  all  the  ufes  that  money  does.  All  the  trade  of  the’ 
ifland  is  managed  by  it,  and  pounds  of  fugar,  inftead  of 
pounds  fterling,  ferve  in  exchange  for  other  commodities  in¬ 
ftead  of  money  Tobacco,  cotton,  and  ginger,  were  much 
cultivated  at  firft,  but  of  late  very  trifling;  and  fuch  lar^e 
quantities  of  fugar  have  been  made  here,  that  fifty  or  fixtv 
lhips  have  been  laden  with  it  in  a  year  for  Europe. 

Mr  Smith,  rector  of  St  John’s  town  in  this  ifland,  fays,  in 
ns  Natural  Hiftory  of  thefe  iflands,  that  Nevis  produces  a 
tree  called  dogwood,  whofe  bark  is  much  in  requeft  forfifh- 
catching.  I  he  fifh  moft  preferred  here  is  the  cavaly,  a  very 
firm  fea-fifh  deep-bodied,  which  weighs  four  or  five  pounds, 
and  taftes  h.ve  a  mackarel.  That  which  is  reckoned  the 
richeu  is  tne  mud  fifh.  Here  are  various  kinds  of  turtle,  but 
none  of  them  eatable  except  the  green. 

T  he  fheep  of  this  ifland  have  no  horns  nor  wool,  but  an  hairy 
and  fmooth  Ikin,  and  fpotted.  Their  porkers,  bein*  fed 
w,th  Indian  corn,  Spanifh  potatoes,  and  fugar-cane  juice,  are 
exceeding  iweet  food,  white  and  fat;  and  fo  ate  the  fowls 
and  turkies,  which  are  fed  with  the  fame  diet.  Some  of 
thefe,  together  with  geefe  and  ducks,  are  brought  from  the 
nor.hern  colonies  ;  but  they  have  plenty  of  Mufcovy  ducks  of 
tneir  own  breeding.  J 

I  hey  breed  all  their  other  provifions,  fuch  as  rabbets,  veal, 
&.c.  but  their  Infh  fait  beef,  hams,  pickled  falmon  ftur- 

geon,  and  oyfters  are  brought  to  them  from  Europe,  and 
the  northern  colonies.  ^ 

I  he  whites  here  now  are  computed  at  about  3000,  and  the 
negroes  at  three  times  that  number,  of  whom  at  leaft  4oco 
aic  emplojed  in  tjqe  fugar  trade.  ^ 
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Though  much  flapping  comes  to  it,  yet  there  is  no  trood 
harbour  in  the  whole  ifland,  nor  any  good  anchoring, ^ex¬ 
cept  on  the  fouth- weft  fide,  where  are  feveral  rocks  and  fhoaft 
between  which  fhips  ride  with  fafety,  except  in  cafe  of  hum! 
canes,  when  they  put  out  to  fea,  and,  if  poffible,  run  into 
Antigua. 

The 'Hand  of  Antigua.  This  ifland,  which  lies  to  the  eaft 
of  Nevis  and  bt  Chriftopher’s,  in  about  61  degrees,  mi¬ 
nutes  of  weft  longitude,  and  17.  30.  north  latitude,  is  aimoft 
of  a  circular  form,  being  about  fix  leagues  from  eaft  to  weft 
and  near  fix  from  north  to  fouth,  or  twenty  miles  each  way’ 
according  to  fome,  and  near  fixty  miles  in  circumference! 

.  r‘s  m°re  remarkable  for  good  harbours,  than  all  the  EnTifti 
iflands  in  thofe  feas,  yet  fo  encompafied  with  rocks,  that" ’tis 
of  dangerous  accefs  in  many  parts  of  it,  efpecially  for  matters 
of  fhips  that  are  not  well  acquainted  with  the  coaft. 

The  climate  is  hotter  than  that  of  Barbadces,  and  very  liable 
to  hurricanes.  The  foil  is  fandy,  and  much  of  it  overgrown 
with  wood  ;  and,  what  is  worfe,  there  are  but  few  fprin^s 
and  not  fo  much  as  a  fingle  brook  in  the  ifland  ;  fo  that  it’s 
chief  dependarice  for  frefti  water  is  from  rain,  for  which  it 
it  is  fometimes  diftrefledj  yet,  for  all  thefe  natural  difadvan- 
tages,  ’tis  a  very  confiderable  and  thriving  plantation.  It’s 
product  is  much  the  fame  with  that  of  the  other  Caribbee- 
lflands.  Sugar,  tobacco,  indigo,  and  ginger,  were  it’s  prin¬ 
cipal  commodities,  when  it  was  firft  planted,  but  the  two 
latter  are  now  feldom  cultivated.  Their  fugar  was,  at  firft, 
fo  black  and  coarfe,  that,  our  fugar-bakers  fcorning  to  put 
it  into  their  coppers,  it  was  generally  (hipped  off  "for  Hol¬ 
land  and  Hamburgh,  where  it  fetched  but  16  s.  a  hundred, 
when  other  mufeovado  fugar  fetched  r8  or  19s.  But  the 
planters  here  have  fo  far  improved  their  art,  that  as  good  muf¬ 
eovado  fugar  is  now  made  here  as  in  any  of  the  fugar-iflands,  , 
and  they  have  alfo  learned  the  art  of  claying  it. 

This  ifland  contains  about  70,000  acres,  and  produces  16,000 
hogfheads  of  fugar  one  year  with  another,  but  does  not  make 
quite  half  fo  much  rum  as  it  does  fugar,  though  ’tis  fo  ca¬ 
pable  of  farther  improvement,  that  ’tis  believed,  for  good 
reafons,  that,  if  there  were  proper  encouragement,  the'pro- 
du£t  of  the  former  might  be  enlarged  one  fifth  part,  and  that 
of  the  latter  near  half. 

They  don’t  plant  any  great  quantity  of  tobacco  ;  but  what 
they  do  is  better  than  it  was  formerly,  when  it  was  fold  for 
nothing  but  to  make  fnufF.  The  wild  cinnamon  is  faid  to 
grow  in  their  low  lands,  or  Savanna  woods. 

1  his  ifland  has  morevemfon  than  any  of  our  other  Caribbee- 
lflands,  with  plenty  of  fowl  and  black  cattle  :  it  has  moft  of 
the  animals  in  the  country  and  on  it’s  coafts,  that  are  com¬ 
mon  to  the  other  ifiandj. 

The  Ifland  of  Montserrat  lies  25  miles  aimoft  fouth-fouth- 
eaft  from  Nevis,  and  20  weft-fouth-weft  from  Antigua,  40 
north-weft  from  Guardaloupe,  and  24O  from  Barbadoes. 

I  is  of  an  oval  figure,  and  about  3  leagues  in  length,  and 
the  fame  in  breadth,  and  about  18  miles  in  compafs.  It’s 
mountains  are  covered  with  cedars,  acajous,  acomefs,  cyprefs- 
trees,  the  iron  tree,  and  the  mufk-herb,  which  grows  like 
brambles,  without  thorns,  and  bears  yellow  flowers,  which 
afterwards  turns  to  cods  full  of  feeds,  that  fmell  like  mufk. 
It’s  va'lies  are  well  watered  and  fruitful,  but  it’s  climate  and 
foil  are  much  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  other  iflands;  as  are 
alfo  it’s  animals  and  commerce.  It  makes  fome  fugar,  but 
not  fo  fine  as  that  of  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes.  It’s  chief  pro¬ 
duce  is  indigo,  of  which  great  quantities  ufed  to  be  exported 
to  England,  but  it  is  declined  of  late  years.  In  lhort,  it  is 
a  well  planted  ifland,  and  pretty  much  frequented  by  (hips  ; 
though  ’tis  fo  furrounded  with  rocks,  that  the  riding  before 
it  is  very  precarious ;  and  it  has  no  place  that  can  properly 
be  called  a  haven ;  fo  that,  in  cafe  of  the  approach  of  a 
tornado,  (hips  that  happen  to  be  on  the  coaft,  muft  imme¬ 
diately  put  out  to  fea,  and  make  to  St  Chriftopher’s  one  way, 
or  Antigua  the  other. 

In  1668,  when  the  French  had  taken  Antigua,  they  attacked 
this  ifland  with  a  great  force,  under  M.  de  la  Barre,  and,  af¬ 
ter  much  lofs,  took  it,  by  the  treachery  of  the  favages.  The 
Englifh  having  made  a  gallant  defence,  and  killed  lo  many  of 
the  brave  officers  of  the  French,  the  enemy  fet  fire  to  every 
thing,  except  what  belonged  to  the  Irifh  (whofe  governor  was 
the  firft  who  fubmitted) ;  fo  that  above  40  fugar- houfes,  and 
feveral  warehoufes,  full  of  rich  merchandize,  were  deftroyed. 

T  his  ifland  was  afterwards  reftored  to  the  Englifh,  attacked 
again  by  the  French,  and,  after  plundering  and  wafting  the 
ifland  at  pleafure,  they  remove  to  Gaardaloupe.  It  was  fti- 
pulated,  however,  by  the  11th  article  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
at  Utrecht,  that  the  French  (liould  make  the  Englifh  fufrerers 
fatisfatftion  for  their  Ioffes  by  this  rapine  :  but  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  what  they  obtained,  or  whether  any  thing. 

In  1  7  33»  this  ifland  fuffered  greatly  by  an  hurricane.  A.bout 
three  years  after  this,  General  Matthews,  the  governor  of  the 
Leeward-Iflands,  being  in  perfon  upon  this  ifland,  an  act 
was  palled,  by  the  governor,  council,  and  aflembly.  For  the 
more  effectual  preventing  all  trade  in  thefe  parts,  between  the 
Britifh  fubjects  and  the  french.  Which  was  owing  to  the 
complaints  of  an  illicit  traffic  that  had  been  carried  on,  be¬ 
tween  the  French  and  Britifh  lugar-iflands,  contrary  to  the 
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5th  and  6th  articles  of  the  treaty  betwixt  England  and  France, 
on  the  6th  of  November,  1686  ;  and  to  an  a £t  of  parliament 
of  the  6th  of  his  late  majefty’s  reign,  intitled,  An  aft  for 
the  better  fecuring  and  encouraging  the  trade  of  his  majefty’s  fu¬ 
gar  colonies  in  America ;  and  to  a  particular  article  in  General 
Matthews’s  inftruftions,  by  which  he  was  commanded  to  take 
care,  that  none  of  the  French  fubjefts  be  allowed  to  trade  from 
their  faid  fettlements,  to  any  of  the  iflands  under  his  govern¬ 
ment,  or  fifti  upon  their  coafts.  Some  of  our  other  fugar- 
iflands  had  connived  too  much  at  the  infraftion  of  thefe  or¬ 
ders ;  and  ’tis  obferved,  to  the  honour  of  this  little  ifland  of 
Montferrat,  that  it  fet  a  good  example  to  all  the  other  Carib- 
bees,  by  being  the  firft  ifland  which  exerted  the  vigour  of  it  s 
conftitution,  in  confirming  thefe  orders  by  the  abovemention- 
ed  law  of  it’s  own  making;  in  purfuance  of  which,  feveral 
French  fhips  were  afterwards  feized  and  condemned  there,  by 
it’s  court  of  admiralty. 

The  Ifland  of  Barbadoes.  This  ifland  is  not  only  one  of  the 
chief  of  the  Caribbees,  and  the  molt  confiderable  of  all  the 
Britifh  iflands  in  America,  next  to  Jamaica,  but  was  alfo  the 
firft  fettled,  and  the  mother  of  all  the  Britifh  fugar-colonies. 
Geographers  differ  much  about  it’s  fftuation.  According  to 
the  beft  fea-charts,  it  is  but  20  leagues  eaft  from  St  Vincent, 
which  may  be  feen  from  it  in  a  clear  day ;  25  from  St  Lucia, 
and  a  little  more  from  Martinico;  100  leagues  from  St  Chri- 
ftopher’s,  60  north  from  Trinidado,  80  from  Cape  de  Salines, 
the  neareft  part  to  it  on  the  continent,  and  but  a  day  and  an 
half’s  fail  from  the  Dutch  colony  of  Surinam.  Mr  Bowen, 
his  late  majefty’s  geographer,  lays  it  down  betwixt  longi¬ 
tude  59.  50.  and  60.  2.  weft  from  London ;  and  betwixt  north 
latitude  12.56.  and  13.  16.  According  to  the  Rev.  and 
learned  Mr  Hughes,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  this  ifland,  the 
greateft  extent  of  it  is  from  latitude  13.  10.  to  latitude  13.23. 
and  from  Longitude  weft  of  London,  58.  49.  f.  to  longitude 
59.  2  f. 

The  climate  of  this  ifland  is  very  hot,  efpecially  for  eight 
months  in  the  year,  but  not  fo  exceffive  as  in  the  fame  lati¬ 
tude  on  the  continent;  becaufe,  though  they  have  no  land- 
breezes,  yet  there  are  others  which  arife  from  the  fea  with  the 
fun,  and  increafe  as  it  advances  to,  but  abate  as  it  declines 
from,  the  meridian. 

There’s  fcarce  a  harbour  in  the  ifland,  except  that  of  Bridge¬ 
town  in  Carlifle  bay;  nor  a  ftream  that  deferves  the  name  of 
a  river;  though  there  are  two  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  ifland, 
called  Scotland  river,  and  Jofeph’s  river.  They  have  wells 
of  good  water,  almoft  all  over  the  ifland,  without  digging  ve¬ 
ry  deep  for  it;  and  they  have  large  ponds  and  refervoirs,  for 
rain-water.  ’Tis  for  the  moft  part  a  plain  level  country, 
with  fome  fmall  hills,  whofe  woods  have  been  all  cut  down, 
to  make  room  for  plantations  of  fugar-canes,  which  now 
take  up  almoft  the  whole  ifland,  and  render  it  the  moft  valu¬ 
able  plantation  to  Great-Britain  for  it’s  fize,  that  it  ever 
pofiefted. 

When  they  firft  began  to  plant  here,  they  produced  a  confi¬ 
derable  crop  yearly,  from  three  years  to  nine,  without  far¬ 
ther  trouble,  but  only  weeding  and  cleaning  the  foil ;  and 
every  acre,  one  with  another,  yielded  10  s.  a  year  profit  to 
the  national  flock  of  England,  befides  what  the  planters  got, 
and  the  thoufands  that  Were  maintained  out  of  it,  both  here 
and  there.  But  the  foil,  of  late  years,  is  not  fo  fertile  as  it 
was ;  and,  to  mend  it,  they  employ  tame  cattle  for  the  fake 
of  manure ;  but  not  many ;  becaufe  land  employed  this  way, 
gives  not  one  tenth  of  it’s  value.  For  the  method  of  cultivat¬ 
ing  thefe  canes,  fee  the  article  Sugar. 

Here  are  all  forts  of  oranges  and  lemons,  fweet,  four,  and  Se¬ 
ville,  in  abundance  ;  the  fruit  of  which  is  large,  and  the  juice 
delicious.  Citron-trees  alfo  abound  here.  With  the  rind  of 
this  fruit,  the  Barbadoes  ladies  make  the  rnoft  delicate  cor¬ 
dials  and  fweet- meats.  Limes  are  in  great  plenty  here.  Fruit 
in  general  is  become  a  ftaple  commodity,  fo  that  fome  tons 
have  been  imported  into  England  and  Ireland  in  a  year.  The 
tamarind  and  palm-trees  were  brought  here  about  70  years 
ago.  Here  are  the  bananas,  and  the  pine-apple,  defcribed 
elfewhere,  aloes,  mongrove,  and  calabafh-trees ;  the  cotton, 
cedar,  maftick,  and  bulley-trees  :  alfo  the  fugar- apples,  four- 
fop,  and  {haddock,  defcribed  in  Jamaica;  together  with  the 
cocoa- tree,  of  whofe  fhells  are  made  cups,  and  of  the  nut  cho¬ 
colate.  Other  trees  and  fhrubs  of  value  are,  the  fig-tree,  the 
caflia-fiftula,  the  phyfic-nut,  the  prickled  apple,  the  prickled  I 
pear,  the  pomegranate,  the  papa,  the  guava,  the  cuftard-apple,  ) 
the  macow-tree,  the  royal  palmetto,  and  the  lefs.  The  lo- 
cuft-tree,  whofe  timber  is  ufed  for  wind-mills,  and  other  ufes 
in  building;  the  iron-wood,  lignum-vitre,  red-wood,  and 
prickled  yellow  wood,  the  plantain-tree,  or  Ihrub,  the  an¬ 
chovy-apple,  the  date-tree,  the  bay-tree,  guana-trees,  and 
foap-berries. 

Some  oMhe  chief  plants  are  ginger,  and  red  pepper  of  two 
forts. ^  Here  are  grapes,  but  not  fo  good  as  in  the  northern 
colonies;  cucumbers,  melons,  the  fenfible  plant,  the  humble 
plant,  the  dumb  cane;  with  leeks,  and  almoft  all  other  roots 
arid  garden-fluff,  brought  hither  originally  from  England. 
They  abound  alfo  with  curious  flowers  of  moft  kinds.  They 
have  coach-horfes  from  Old  England,  faddle-horfes  from 
New  England,  and  others  for  carts  and  common  ufes,  from 
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Bonavifta,  the  Cape  Verd-Iflands,  and  Curaflavv.  They  have, 
when  the  wind  changes  to  the  fouth  fouth-weft,  great  flocks 
of  wild  fowl  come  in  from  the  continent;  fuch  as  plovers, 
curlews,  fnipes,  wild  pigeons,  wild  ducks,  and  teal.  The 
neighbouring  fea  abounds  with  moft  forts  of  fifh,  befides  the 
green  turtle,  which  is  the  moft  delicious  of  all;  particularly 
parrot-fifh,  fnappers,  red  and  grey  cavallos,  terbums,  co¬ 
ney- fifti,  mullets,  mackarel,  lobfters,  and  crabs.  In  the 
frefh  waters  here,  are  cray-fifh,  maid-filh,  grigs,  prawns, 
and  feveral  fifti  that  come  into  them  out  of  the  fea;  as  cop- 
tamies,  fnooks,  plaife,  dolphins,  barricados,  king’s  fifti,  and 
the  flying-fifh. 

The  Barbadians  trade  with  New  England,  Carolina,  PenfyJ- 
vania,  New  York,  and  Virginia,  not  only  for  lumber,  but 
for  bread,  flour,  Indian  corn,  rice,  tobacco,  falt-beef  and 
pork,  fifti,  pulfe,  and  other  provifions;  with  Guinea  for  ne¬ 
groes;  with  Madeira  for  wine;  with  Tercera  and  Fayal,  for 
wine  and  brandy;  with  the  ifles  of  May  and  Curaffaw  for 
fait,  and  with  Ireland  for  beef  and  pork.  The  other  goods, 
which  they  import  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  are  of- 
naburgs,  which  are  the  chief  wear  of  their  fervants  and  flaves ; 
linnens  of  all  forts,  with  broad  cloth  and  kerfeys,  for  the 
planters,  their  overfeers,  and  their  families;  ftlks  and  fluffs, 
for  their  ladies  and  houftiold  fervants;  red  caps  for  their  flaves, 
male  and  female,  ftockings  and  {hoes  of  all  forts  ;  gloves  and 
hats,  millenary  ware  and  perriwigs;  laces  for  linnen,  wool¬ 
len,  and  ftlks;  peafe,  beans,  and  oats,  from  our  weftern 
counties,  and  bifket  from  London;  alfo  wine  of  all  forts; 
ftrong  beer  (which  they  have  alfo  from  New  England)  and 
pale  ale;  pickles,  candles,  butter  and  cheefe ;  iron-ware  for 
their  fugar-works,  fuch  as  faws,  files,  axes,  hatchets,  chif- 
fels,  adzes,  hoes,  mattocks,  planes,  gouges,  augres,  hand¬ 
bills,  drawing- knives,  nails,  and  all  forts  of  leaden  ware  ; 
powder  and  fhot,  and  brafs  and  copper  wares:  but  Birming¬ 
ham  wares,  though  good  commodities,  foon  ruft  and  can¬ 
ker*,  by  the  evening  damps  of  this  climate  ;  and  to  this  moi- 
fture  of  the  air  ’tis  imputed,  that  docks  and  watches  feldom 
go  right  in  this  ifland. 

*  This  is  what  our  Birmingham  and  Sheffield  manufacturers 
ftiould  be  very  folicitous  to  prevent,  if  any  thing  in  nature 
could  be  difcovered  that  would  effectually  do  it,  without  de¬ 
facing  the  beautiful  polifh  of  iron  and  fteel. 

They  import  alfo  from  Great  Britain  all  forts  of  India  goods 
and  toys,  coals,  pantiles,  hearth-ftones,  hoops,  and  every 
thing  proper  for  an  Englilh  market,  will  fell  here,  the  diffe¬ 
rence  of  the  climate  always  confidered.  Servants  who  are  vo¬ 
lunteers,  and  not  tranfports,  go  off  well  here,  efpecially  me¬ 
chanics;  and,  if  very  good  ones,  are  worth  25  and  30 1.  a 
piece,  for  their  five  years  fervitude.  Butter,  oil,  candles,  li¬ 
quors,  and  provifions,  are  generally  {hipped  from  hence  for  this 
ifland,  about  Michaelmas.  The  voyage  is  commonly  five  or 
fix  weeks  outward  bound,  and  fix  or  feven  homeward.  The 
packets  generally  make  it  in  a  month.  The  planters  fend  to 
Guinea  guns,  powder,  and  arms,  perpetuana’s,  tallow,  &c; 
and  all  wearing  apparel,  which  they  have  from  England;  and 
difpatch  fmall  veflels  thither  to  bring  flaves  for  their  planta¬ 
tions,  which  require  to  be  recruited  every  year  with  20  or  30 
negroes  to  every  4  or  500  acres. 

Madeira  wine  being  the  chief  drink  of  the  gentry,  there  are 
about  3000  pipes  of  thefe,  Malmfey  and  Vidonia  wines,  im¬ 
ported  into  this  ifland  in  a  year,  either  by  the  London  mer¬ 
chants,  or  the  Barbadians  themfelves.  And  ’tis  obfervable, 
that  the  Madeira  wine  drank  in  England,  which  ufually  comes 
round  by  Barbadoes  in  a  time  of  war  with  France,  is  better 
than  what  comes  to  us  direClly  from  Madeira,  which  is  flat 
and  palled. 

In  regard  to  the  exports  of  this  ifland,  the  ftaple  commodity 
is  fugars.  Before  the  civil  wars,  the  trade  of  this  ifland  ufed 
to  be  open  and  free,  and  the  Dutch  {hips  came  hither  to 
purchafe  fugars,  as  well  as  the  Englifh  ;  which  freedom  of 
trade  made  money  very  plenty  in  the  colony:  but,  feveral  a<3s 
of  Parliament  having  been  made  after  the  Reftoration,  con¬ 
fining  the  trade  of  all  the  fugar  colonies  to  Great-Britain 
and  Britifh  fhips  only,  it  rendered  London  the  chief  mart  in 
Europe  for  fugars:  and,  as  more  were  imported  every  year 
than  was  neceffary  for  home  confumption,  the  furplus  was 
exported  to  foreign  markets  by  our  merchants  ;  who  thereby 
underfold  the  Portugueze,  who  before  ufed  to  fupply  all  Eu¬ 
rope  with  their  Brazil  fugars,  and,  in  procefs  of  time,  beat 
them  out  of  all  their  fugar- trade  to  the  northward  of  Cape  Fi- 
nifterre. 

In  the  reign  of  king  Charles  II.  efpecially  about  1676,  the 
Barbadoes  trade  ailually  employed  400  fail  of  fhips,  of  150 
tons  one  with  another,  every  year:  and  it  was  computed, 
that  the  running  cafh  of  the  ifland  was  about  200,000  1.  and 
their  annual  exportation  to  Great-Britain,  in  fugar,  ginger, 
indigo,  and  other  commodities,  at  leaft  350,000  1.  1  he 

money  brought  into  the  nation  in  the  year  laft  mentioned,  by 
the  export  of  the  commodities  only  brought  hither  from  Bar- 
badoe?,  was  allowed  to  be  above  200,000  1.  and  ’twas  agreed, 
that  as  much,  or  more,  had  been  gained  every  year  betwixt 
that  time  and  the  Reftoration.  It  has  been  computed  by  a 
very  judicious  gentleman,  that  the  nation  acquired,  at  leaft, 
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two  millions  of  money  by  Barbadoes,  betwixt  the  years  1 636 
and  1656;  that,  in  the  following  twenty  years  to  1676,  the 
gain  by  it  mull  have  been  four  millions:  and  our  author,  al¬ 
lowing  for  the  gradual  declenfion  of  it’s  trade  fince,  by  many 
crofs  accidents,  and  particularly  by  fettling  the  French  fugar- 
colonies,  computing  the  laft  fixty  years,  viz.  from  1676,  to 
1736,  at  the  fame  rate  as  he  did  the  firft  twenty  years,  the 
gain  will  then  amount  to  fix  millions  :  fo  that,  fays  he,  in 
the  fpace  of  a  hundred  years,  the  inhabitants  of  Great-Britain 
have  received  twelve  millions  of  filver  by  means  of  this 
plantation;  and  had  50,000  of  her  inhabitants  maintained, 
all  that  time,  by  the  people  of  this  colony.  It  appears, 
from  his  remarks  on  the  ftate  of  the  fugar-colonies,  that 
the  Barbadians,  in  1730,  exported  hither  22,769  hogfheads 
of  fugar,  each  weighing  13  hundred  weight;  of  which,  near 
18000  hoglheads  came  into  the  port  of  London  only:  and 
that  they  made  340,391 1.  clear  profit  of  the  whole;  becaufe 
’twas  proved,  that  the  rum  and  molafTes  paid  all  the  charges  of 
a  plantation. 

As  to  indigo,  which  was  Shipped  hence  not  a  great  many 
years  ago,  there’s  now  little  or  none  made  here ;  but  of 
fcraped  and  fcalded  ginger  they  make  great  quantities,  and 
have  abundance  of  cotton-fhrubs,  a  commodity  whereof 
the  Haves  make  hammocks.  They  alfo  fhip  lignum  vitae, 
fuccats,  citron-water,  molafTes,  rum,  and  lime-juice,  -for 
England.  v 

The  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  are  of  three  claffes,  viz.  the 
mafters  (who  are  either  Englifh,  Scots,  or  Irifli,  with  fome 
few  Dutch,  French,  Portugueze,  and  Jews)  the  white  fer¬ 
vants,  and  the  black  (laves.  The  mafters  are  the  planters 
and  merchants;  both  clergy  and  laity,  lawyers,  phyficians, 
&c.  live  very  elegantly  ;  the  white  fervants  are  either  by  co¬ 
venant  or  purchafe,  and  are  of  two  forts ;  fuch  as  fell  them- 
felves  in  Great-Britain  or  Ireland,  for  four  years  or  more, 
and  fuch  as  are  felons  tranfported.  When  the  term  of  the 
covenant  fervants  is  expired,  the  Britifh  fervants  have  each  5  1. 
the  others  but  40  s.  Their  work  is  not  fo  hard  as  that  of  our 
day-labourers,  yet  their  encouragement  is  greater ;  and,  if 
they  are  good  for  any  thing,  they  may  be  employed  upon 
their  own  terms,  when  their  time  is  out.  The  fervitude  of 
the  blacks  is  perpetual  ;  yet  great  care  is  taken  of  them,  be¬ 
caufe,  if  a  negro  dies,  ’tis  40  or  50  1.  lofs  to  the  owner : 
whereas,  by  the  death  of  a  white  fervant,  he  lofes  only  two 
or  three  years  wages  to  another.  The  bufinefs  of  the  blacks 
lies  moftly  in  the  field,  excepting  thofe  who  are  taken  into 
their  fugar-mills,  ftore-houfes,  and  dwelling-houfes ;  where 
the  handfomeft,  neateft  maids,  are  bred  to  menial  fervices, 
and  the  clevereft  fellows  to  be  coachmen,  grooms,  and 
lackeys.  Others  of  them  are  often  employed  in  handicrafts, 
as  coopers,  joiners,  mafons,  &c.  A  (lave  who  is  a  good 
mechanic,  is  worth  150,  or  200  1.  and  even  400 1.  has  been 
given  for  a  fkilful  fugar-boiler.  The  negroes  are  purchafed 
by  lots  out  of  the  Guinea  (hips,  after  being  all  viewed  ftark- 
naked,  and  are  allowed  two  or  three  wives,  that  they  may 
propagate  and  increafe  the  planter’s  flock  ;  for  their  pofterity 
to  all  generations  are  (laves,  unlefs  they  have  their  liberties 
given  them. 

The  Ifland  of  St  Vincent,  lies  50  miles  north-weft  of  Bar¬ 
badoes,  and  is  faid  to  be  of  the  fame  form  as  Ferro,  one  of 
the  Canary-Iflands.  ’Tis  about  8  leagues  in  length,  6  in 
breadth,  and  18  or  20  in  compafs.  ’Tis  computed  to  be  10 
leagues  fouth-fouth-eaft  from  the  Reed  river,  in  the  Bafle- 
Terre  of  St  Lucia  of  this  ifland.  There  are  feveral  moun¬ 
tains  on  it,  with  plains  at  the  bottom,  which,  if  cultivated, 
would  be  very  fruitful. 

According  to  Labat,  this  ifland  has  a  deep,  fat,  free  foil,  ca¬ 
pable  of  producing  every  thing  almoft  that  can  be  defired. 
It  has  abundance  of  rivulets  and  fprings,  of  the  beft  water  in 
the  world  ;  large  ftraight  trees  of  all  the  kinds  that  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  America;  and  tobacco  is  cultivated  here,  which  is 
reckoned  not  inferior  to  that  ofVerme,  near  the  Caraccas ; 
together  with  mandioca,  potatoes,  ignamos,  gourds,  the  fineft 
large  melons,  and  Turky  wheat.  To  which  the  fame  hiftorian 
adds,  when  this  ifland  was  fuppofed  to  belong  to  France,  that 
if  any  of  the  French  could  but  agree  with  fome  of  the  old  Carib- 
beans  here  for  fome  pieces  of  ground,  and  only  apply  to  the 
breeding  of  poultry,  fwine,  and  cabrittoes,  they  might  foon 
raife  a  fortune,  without  ftirring  off  the  ifland  ;  becaufe  the 
Martinicans  would  not  fail  to  come  in  their  veffels,  and  take 
them  off  at  their  own  price,  either  in  money  or  goods :  by 
which  means,  fays  he,  a  trade  might  alfo  be  opened,  to  good 
advantage,  with  the  induftrious  negroes  of  the  Cabes-Terre 
in  that  ifland;  who  might  be  induced,  in  time,  to  putthem- 
felves  under  the  French  king’s  protection,  and  even  to  pay  him 
tribute.  Great  profit  might  alfo  be  made  of  the  timber  on 
this  ifland,  of  which  there  is  a  vaft  flock  of  all  kinds :  and 
indigo  thrives  here  to  a  miracle.  Nor  does  he  doubt  but  the 
foil  would  be  very  proper  for  the  cultivation  of  cocoa- trees, 
enough  even  to  furnifh  the  other  iflands,  which  carry  their  mo- 
ney  or  goods  for  it  to  the  Spaniards  on  the  coaft  of  the  Car- 
racas. 

Remarks. 

By  the  IXth.  article  of  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  1763, 


this  ifland  of  St  Vincent,  together  with  Dominica,  and 
.  0I?AG°,  which  were  heretofore  termed  Neutral  Islands, 
iS  ceded  in  full  right  to  his  Brit  a  nnick  Majesty  :  alfo  the 
iflands  of  Granada  and  the  Granadines,  are,  by  the 
W  treaty,  become  British  Islands,  which  before  were 

r  RENCH.  . 

To  obtain  which  acquifitions  to  the  crown  of  Great-B;itain, 

™  AFrRTCH  are’  fhl  thre  fald  treaty’  tu  po{refs  the  other  Nhu- 

tral  Island  of  St  Lucia,  and  to  have  the  tonquefts  of 
Martinico  and  Guadalupe,  &c.  reflored.  1 
The  many  years  difputes  and  contentions,  thatGREAT  Bri¬ 
tain  and  France  have  heretofore  had  concerning  thefe  Neu¬ 
tral  Islands,  are  now  finally  determined  in  the 

moft  explicit  manner;  the  nature  of  which  difputes  mav  be 
proper  to  appear  in  the  fequel  of  this  article,  as  it  flood  in  the 
old  edition. 

Dominica 

Lies  much  about  half-way  between  Guardaloupe  on  the  north- 
weft,  and  Martinico  on  the  fouth-eaft,  viz.  about  15  leagues 

from  each  ;  extends  from  north  weft  to  fouth  eaft,  and  fs  a- 
bout  13  leagues  in  length,  and  near  as  much  over  where 
broadeft  Labat  fays  it  is  from  30  to  35  leagues  in  compafs. 
JC  is  divided,  like  Martinico  and  Guardaloupe,  and  fume  other 
of  the  Caribbee  iflands,  into  the  Cabes  Terre  and  Baffe- 
Terre,  and  the  foil  much  of  the  fame  nature.  He  fays  th" 
foil  is  good,  and  the  (lopes  of  the  hills,  which  bear  the  fineft 
trees  in  the  world,  are  proper  for  the  production  of  plants;  fo 
that  fome  have  reported  it  to  be  one  of  the  beft  of  the  Carib- 
bees,  for  its  fruitfu1  valleys,  large  plains,  and  fine  rivulets. 
1  he  Labes- 1  erre  is  watered  with  a  good  number  of  frefh  wa¬ 
ter  rivers,  abounding  with  choice  fi(h.  It  has  a  fulphur- 
mountain,  like  that  at  Guardaloupe,  but  not  near  fo  h i o- h 
There  are  but  two  or  three  places,  in  that  part  called  Baftb- 
Terre,  that  are  tolerable ;  the  moft  confiderable  of  which  is 
called  the  Great  Savanna.  It  produces  mandioca,  caflava,  ba- 
nanos,  and  the  fineft  figs.  They  have  potatoes  and  ignamas 
in  abundance,  with  a  great  deal  of  millet  and  cotton.  Here 
are  great  numbers  of  ring  doves,  partridges  and  ortolans. 
I  hey  breed  hogs  and  poultry,  and  of  the  former  two  forts  of 
wild  ones,  defeended  from  fuch  as  firft  came  from  France  and 
Spain.  Here  are  the  fineft  and  largeft  eels  in  the  world. 

1  he  Caribbeans  retiring  hither,  for  moft  part,  as  they  were 
drove  out  of  the  other  iflands  by  the  Europeans,  they  2re  there- 
fore  more  numerous  here  than  in  any  of  the  reft  of  the  Lee¬ 
ward  Iflands;  but  in  1700  Labat  did  not  compute  them  at 
much  above  20C0,  including  women  and  children.  The 
anchorage  is  good  all  round  the  coaft  of  Dominica,  but  it  has 
no  good  port  or  bay  to  retire  to ;  all  the  advantage  it  has,  is 
the  (helter  which  (hips  find  behind  fome  of  its  capes.  The 
French  always  oppofed  the  attempts  of  the  Englifh  to  fettle 
here,  becaufe  it  would  enable  them,  in  time  of  war,  to  cut  off 
the  communication  betwixt  Martinico  and  Guardaloupe;  fo 
that  it  ferves  for  wood  and  water. 

Tobago,  another  of  the  Caribbee  Iflands  in  the  American  oce¬ 
an,  fituated  20  miles  north-eaft  of  the  ifland  of  Trinity,  and 
120  miles  fouth  of  the  ifland  of  Barbadoes,  being  about  52 
miles  long  and  12  broad.  It  is  a  very  defirablelmd  fruitful 
ifland,  and  capable  of  producing  fugar,  and  every  thing  that 
the  beft  of  the  Caribbee  Iflands  produce. 


Granada. 

This  ifland,  ceded  to  England,  lies  in  weft  longitude  61  degrees 
40  minutes,  and  north  latitude  12  degrees;  20  leagues  north- 
weft  from  Trinidade,  about  65  miles  north  weft  from  Toba¬ 
go,  and  30  leagues  north  of  New  Andalufia  on  the  continent, 
to  which  this  is  the  neareft  of  all  the  Britifh  iflands  in  the  An- 
tilles.  It  extends  from  north  to  fouth  in  form  of  a  crefcent,  be¬ 
ing  nine  or  ten  leagues  in  length,  and  about  five  where  broad¬ 
eft.  ,  Father  Tertre  judges  it  to  be  as  big  again  as  St  Chrifto- 
pher  s,  and  about  24  leagues  in  compafs.  Labat  fays,  they 
who  have  travelled  round  it,  make  the  circumference  at 
moft  22. 

The  miflionaries  Tertre  and  Labat  give  the  following  account 
of  its  natural  hiftory.  This  ifland  enjoys  a  good  air,  and  a 
foil  fo  fruitful,  that  all  the  trees  which  cover  it,  both  for  fruit 
and  timber,  are  better,  ftraiter,  higher,  and  bigger  than  in  the 
neighbouring  iflands,  except  the  cocoa  tree,  which  does  not 
grow  fo  high  here  as  in  the  other  iflands.  It  has  fait- pits,  and 
abundance  of  armadillos,  whofe  flefh  is  as  good  as  mutton,  and 
the  chief  food  of  the  inhabitants;  befides  tortoifes  and  laman- 
tins.  The  coaft  is  full  of  fine  vales,  watered  with  good  rivers, 
moft  of  which  run  from  a  lake  at  the  top  of  a  high  mountain 
in  the  middle  of  the  ifland,  where  is..a  low  (bore,  with  good 
anchorage,  at  12  leagues  diftance,  but  an  exceeding  ftrong 
current,  which  both  ebbs  and  flows  in  a  few  hours.  ° 

There  are  feveral  bays  and  harbours  round  the  ifland,  which 
ferve  for  moorings  of  (hips,  and  the  landing  of  goods;  and 
fome  of  the  harbours  are  fortified.  All  the  eaft  coaft  is  very 
fafe,  clofe  by  the  (hore,  and  the  ifland  is  not  fubjed  to  hurri¬ 
canes.  In  fliort,  tis  capable  of  producing  all  the  commodities 
of  the  climate.  Its  particular  articles,  belidcs  cattle  and  wild¬ 
fowl,  are  fugar,  ginger,  indigo  and  tobacco,  millet  and  peafe. 
There  are  mountains  along  the  (hore,  and  about  the  harbour 
4  where 
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where  the  habitations  are ;  but  all  the  reft  is  a  very  fine  coun¬ 
try,  and  there  is  good  travelling,  either  for  horfe  or  carriage. 

Its  chief  port,  called  Lewis,  Hands  in  the  middle  of  a  large 
bay,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  ifland,  which  has  a  Tandy  bot¬ 
tom,  where  1000  barks,  from  300  to  400  tons,  may  ride  fafe 
from  florins;  and  the  harbour  will  hold  100  {hips  of  1000 
tons  moored.  There  is  a  great  round  bafon  near  the  harbour, 
parted  from  it  by  a  bank  of  fand,  which,  if  cut,  would  be 
capable  of  holding  a  very  great  number  of  veflels  :  but  by  rea- 
fon  of  this  fand-bank,  great  fhips  are  obliged  to  pafs  within 
80  paces  of  one  of  the  two  little  mountains,  which  are  at  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  about  half  a  mile  afunder.  On 
one  of  thefe  a  fort  is  ereded,  with  a  half  moon  in  front,  and 
other  regular  works,  all  of  good  ftone. 

Dominica  is  an  ifland  in  the  governor  of  Barbadoes  s  com- 
mifilon  ;  it  lies  in  50  degrees  30  minutes  north  latitude,  and 
is  about  40  miles  long  and  40  miles  over,  where  it  is  broadeft. 
This  ifland  being  a  place  of  little  trade  at  prefent,  and  ferving 
occafionally  only  for  wood  and  water,  we  fhall  only  obferve, 
that,  as  this  nation  pretends  to  have  a  right  of  fovereignty,  it 
fhould  be  maintained  in  fad,  and  not  only  by  words  and  for¬ 
mal  orders. 

Barbuda  is  an  ifland  that  lies  in  17  degrees  30  minutes  north 
latitude.  It  is  about  15  miles  long,  lying  north-eaft  from  Mont- 
.  ferrat. 

The  land  is  low  and  fruitful,  and  the  Englifh  began  to  plant 
it  as  early  as  Nevis,  Montferrat,  or  any  other  of  the  Leeward 
iflands,  St  Chriftopher’s  excepted  ;  for  Sir  Thomas  Warner, 
who  firft  fettled  there,  placed  a  fmall  colony  in  this  ifland  ;  but 
the  Caribbeans  dillurbed  them  fo  much,  that  they  were  often 
forced  to  defert  it  and  their  plantations.  There  hardly  palled  a 
year  but  they  made  incurfions  ;  and  the  damage  the  Lnghfh 
fuftained  made  them  weary  of  dwelling  in  a  place  where  they 
were  fo  much  expofed  to  the  fury  of  the  barbarians,  who  di- 
miniftnng  daily  in  number,  and  the  Europeans  increafing,  the 
Englifh  again  pofleffed  themfelves  of  Barbuda,  where  there  are 
at  prefent  about  1000  or  1200  inhabitants. 

The  proprietary  is  the  honourable  Chriftopher  Coddrington, 
Efq;  and  he  puts  in  a  governor  here,  having  the  fame  prero¬ 
gative  as  the  other  lords  proprietaries  in  their  feveral  jurifdic- 
tions  in  America. 

This  ifle'  has  bred  great  ftore  of  cattle,  and  the  inhabitants 
employ  themfelves  moftly  in  that  fort  of  hufbandry,  corn  and 
provifions  coming  almoft  always  to  a  good  market  in  the  fugar- 
iflands. 

There  is  plenty  of  all  forts  of  tame  cattle,  as  in  Europe,  and 
the  Englifh  live  here  much  after  the  fame  manner  as  they  do 
in  the  counties  of  England,  only  their  labour  in  the  field  is  not 
fo  hard  as  here,  the  country  being  fo  much  hotter. 

Anguilla,  Anguis  Insula,  or  Snake-Island,  fo  called 
from  it’s  figure,  being  a  long  trad  of  earth,  but  narrow, 
winding  almoft;  about,  near  St  Martin’s,  from  whence  it  may 
eafily  be  feen.  It  lies  in  18  degrees  21  minutes. 

This  country  is  level  and  woody,  the  foil  fruitful,  and  the  to¬ 
bacco  that  grew  there  formerly  was  reckoned  very  good  in 
it’s  kind.  The  inhabitants  were  originally  poor,  and  do  not 
feem  defirous  of  being  otherwife  :  for  they  are  the  lazieft  crea¬ 
tures  in  the  world.  Some  have  gone  from  Barbadoes,  and 
the  other  Englifh  Caribbee  iflands,  thither;  and  there  they 
live,  like  the  firft  race  of  men,  without  government  or  reli¬ 
gion,  having  no  rninifter,  nor  governor,  no  magiftrates,  no  law, 
and  no  property  worth  keeping,  if  a  French  author  is  to  be 
believed  :  L’ifle  n’eft  pas  eftimee  valoirla  peine  qu’on  la  garde, 
ny  qu’on  la  cultive;  the  ifland  is  not  thought  worth  the  trou¬ 
ble  of  defending  or  cultivating:  in  which,  perhaps,  the  French¬ 
man  is  miftaken  ;  for,  the  foil  being  good,  if  an  induftrious 
people  were  in  poffeffion  of  it,  they  would  foon  makejt  worth 
defending. 

The  way  of  the  prefent  inhabitants  is  to  take  no  care  for  any 
thing  but  food  and  raiment,  which  are  both  ordinary  enough. 
They  marry  after  the  old  fafhion  of  nature  :  they  have  no  law¬ 
yers  to  put  them  to  the  expence  of  jointures,  nor  priefts  to  fee 
for  licence^.  Though  they  are  poor,  they  feem  perfectly 
contented,  and  may  be  as  happy  as  the  inhabitants  of  Peru 
and  Mexico. 

Remarks  upon  Britifli  America  in  general. 

As  to  the  feveral  conftitutions  of  the  Britifli  colonies  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  we  (hall  give  them  in  the  reprefentation  of  his  majefty’s 
board  of  trade  to  the  houfe  of  lords,  of  January  27,  1733-49 
which  is  as  follows  : 

‘  Many  of  the  Britifh  colonies  in  America,  fay  their  lordfhips, 
‘  are  immediately  under  the  government  of  the  crown,  name- 
‘  ]y  Nova  Scotia,  New  Hampfhire,  the  Jerfeys,  New  York, 
e  V  irginia,  and  the  two  Carolina’s,  Bermuda,  and  the  Summer 
Iflands,  Bahama  Iflands,  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  and  the  Lee- 
4  ward  Iflands. 

*  p^ers  are  vefted  in  proprietors,  as  Penfylvania  and  Mary¬ 
land,  and  not  long  fince  the  Bahama’s  and  the  two  Carolina’s. 

*  ,  .^e  are  likewife  three  charter- governments,  the  chief  of 
‘  w.h“h  ls,the  Province  of  Maffachulet’s-Bay,  commonly  call- 

ec  evv  .ng  and,  the  conflitution  whereof  is  of  a  mixed  na- 
ture,  the  power  being  divided  between  the  king  and  the  peo¬ 
ple,  in  which  the  latter  have  much  the  greater  ftiare ;  for 
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4  here  the  people  do  not  only  chufe  the  aftembly,  as  in  other 
‘  colonies,  but  the  aftembly  chufe  the  council  alfo:  and  the 
*  governor  depends  upon  the  aftembly  for  his  annual  fupport, 

4  which  has  too  frequently  laid  the  governors  of  this  province 
4  under  temptations  of  giving  up  the  prerogative  of  the  crown, 

4  and  the  intereft  of  Great- Britain. 

{  Connedicut  and  Rhode-Ifland  are  the  other  charter  govern- 
4  ments,  or  rather  corporations;  where  almoft  the  whole 
4  power  of  the  crown  is  delegated  to  the  people,  who  make 
4  an  annual  eledion  of  their  aftembly,  their  council,  and  their 
4  governor  likewife;  to  the  majority  of  which  aflemblies, 

‘  councils,  and  governors  refpedively,  being  collqdive  bodies 
£  the  power  of  making  laws  is  granted  ;  and,  as  their  charters 

4  are  worded,  they  can,  and  do  make  laws,  even  without  their 

4  governors  aflent,  and  diredly  contrary  to  their  opinions,  no 
4  negative  voice  being  referved  to  them  as  governors,  in  the 
4  Laid  charter.  And,  as  the  Paid  governors  are  annually  cho- 
4  fen,  their  office  generally  expires  before  his  majefty’s  ap- 
4  probation  can  be  obtained,  or  any  fecurity  can  be  taken  for 
4  the  due  obfervance  of  the  laws  of  trade  and  navigation,  and 
4  hold  little  or  no  correfpondence  with  our  office.  It  is  not 
4  furprizing  that  governors,  conftituted  like  thefe  laft  men- 
4  tinned,  fhould  be  guilty  of  many  irregularities  in  point  of 
4  trade,  as  well  as  in  other  refpeds. 

4  All  thefe  colonies,  however,  by  their  feveral  conftitutions, 

4  have  the  power  of  making  lav/s  for  their  better  government 
4  and  fupport,  provided  they  be  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of 
4  Great-Britain,  nor  detrimental  to  their  mother  country: 

4  and  thefe  laws,  when  they  have  regularly  palled  the  council 
4  and  aftembly  of  any  province,  and  received  the  governor’s 
4  aflent,  become  valid  in  that  province;  but  remain  repealable 
4  neverthelefs  by  his  majefty  in  council,  upon  juft  complaint, 

4  and  do  not  acquire  a  perpetual  force,  unlefs  they  are  confirm- 
4  ed  by  his  majefty  in  council. 

4  But  there  are  fome  exceptions  to  this  rule  in  the  proprietory 
4  and  charter-governments;  for  in  the  province  of  Penfylva- 
4  nia,  they  are  only  obliged  to  deliver  a  tranferiptof  their  laws 
4  to  the  privy-council,  within  five  years  after  they  are  paiTed  ; 

4  and,  if  his  majefty  does  not  think  fit  to  repeal  them  in  fix 
4  months  from  the  time  fuch  tranfeript  is  fo  delivered,  it  is  not 
4  in  the  power  of  the  crown  to  repeal  them  afterwards.  In 
4  the  Mafiachufets-Bay,  alfo,  if  their  laws  are  not  repealed 
4  within  three  years  after  they  have  been  prefented  to  his  ma- 
4  jefty  for  his  approbation  or  difallowance,  they  are  not  re- 
4  pealable  by  the  crown  after  that  time. 

4  The  provinces  of  Maryland,  Connedicut,  and  Rhode-Ifland 
4  not  being  under  any  obligation,  by  their  refpedive  conftitu- 
4  tions,  to  return  authentic  copies  of  their  laws  to  the  crown, 
4  for  approbation  or  difallowance,  or  to  give  any  account  of 
4  their  proceedings,  we  are  very  little  informed  of  what  is 
4  done  in  any  of  thefe  governments. 

4  There  is  alfo  this  Angularity  in  the  governments  of  Con- 
4  nedicut  and  Rhode-Ifland,  that  their  laws  are  not  repealable 
4  by  the  crown,  but  the  validity  of  them  depends  upon  their 
4  not  being  contrary,  but,  as  near  as  may  be,  agreeable  to  the 
4  laws  of  England. 

4  All  the  governors  of  colonies  who  ad  under  the  king’s  ap- 
4  pointment,  ought,  within  a  reafonable  time,  to  tranfmit  home 
4  authentic  copies  of  the  feveral  -ads  by  them  palled,  that  they 
4  may  go  through  a  proper  examination  :  but  they  are  fome- 
4  times  negligent  of  their  duty  in  this  particular,  and  likewife 
4  pafs  temporary  laws  of  fo  fhort  continuance,  that  they  have 
4  their  full  effed  even  before  this  board  can  acquire  due  no- 
4  tice  of  them.  Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  prevent 
4  this  pernicious  pradice ;  but,  the  annual  fupport  of  govern- 
4  merit  in  the  refpedive  colonies  making  it  necefiary  that  laws 
4  for  that  purpofe  fhould  pafs  from  year  to  year,  the  aflemblies 
4  have  frequently  endeavoured  in  thofe  laws,  as  well  as  in 
4  others  of  longer  duration,  to  enad  proper  propofitions,  re- 
4  pugnant  to  the  laws  and  interefts  of  Great-Britain,  of  which' 
4  this  board  have  never  failed  to  exprefs  their  diflike  to  the 
4  crown,  when  fuch  laws  have  fallen  under  their  confidera- 
4  tion,  and  many  laws  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  repeal- 
4  ed  on  that  account. 

4  But  as  to  fuch  laws  as  do  not  diredly  fall  within  the  above 
4  rule,  againft  which  no  complaint  is  made,  and  where  the 
4  board  are  doubtful  of  the  effed  they  may  have,  it  has  always 
4  been  ufual  to  let  them  fie  by  probationary,  being  ftill  under 
4  the  power  of  the  crown  to  be  repealed,  in  cafe  any  inconve- 
4  nience  fhould  arife  from  them. 

4  It  has  alfo  been  ufual,  when  a  law  has  contained  many  juft 
4  and  necefiary  provifions  for  the  benefit  of  the  colony  where 
4  it  was  palled,  intermixed  with  fome  others  liable  to  ob- 
4  jedion,  to  let  it  lie  by,  and  give  notice  thereupon  to  the 
4  governor  of  the  province,  that  it  fhould  be  repealed,  if  he 
4  did  not,  within  a  reafonable  time,  procure  a  new  law,  not 
4  liable  to  the  fame  objedions,  to  be  fubftituted  in  the  place 
4  thereof.’ 

I  fhall  add  nothing  to  the  foregoing,  on  the  feveral  conftitu¬ 
tions,  or  governments,  of  our  American  colonies,  but  proeced 
to  fpeak  in  genera!  ot  their  trade,  as  it  relates  to  the  welfare 
and  profperity  of  Great-Britain. 

i  heir  chief  commodities,  we  have  feen,  are  tobacco,  fqgar, 
mol  a  He?,  rum,  cotton,  ginger,  indigo,  aloes,  cocoa,  cciffee, 
3  rice. 
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rice,  dyeing  woods,  drugs,  copper,  iron,  fifia,  naval  ftodes, 
timber,  lumber,  peltry,  (lilk  and  wines  in  time  from  Georgia, 
&c.)  and  mod  others  in  common  with  Great-Britain  :  and 
as  our  colonies  increafe  our  navigation,  take  off  our  manu- 
fadlures  and  fuperfluities,  as  are  ufelefs  and  a  burden  at  home, 
they  are  juftly  looked  on  to  be  the  greateft  fupport  of  the  power 
and  affluence  of  this  nation. 

But  then  it  is  known,  that  the  manufactures,  trade,  and  na¬ 
vigation,  of  fome  of  our  plantations,  do,  or  may,  interfere 
with  the  intereft  of  this  kingdom,  and  in  time  may  prove 
very  prejudicial  to  it,  if  not  irremediable.  Whereupon  it  has 
been  rightly  obferved,  ‘  That,  indeed,  colonies  are  the  ftrength 

*  of  their  mother-country,  while  they  are  under  good  dif- 

*  cipline,  while  they  are  ftridfly  made  to  obferve  the  funda- 

*  mental  laws  of  their  original  country,  and  while  they  are 
6  kept  dependent  on  it;  but  that,  otherwife,  they  are  worfe 
‘  than  members  lopped  from  the  body  politic,  being  like  of- 
‘  fenfive  arms,  wrefted  from  a  nation  to  be  turned  againft  it, 
‘  as  occafion  fhall  ferve.’ 

It  certainly,  therefore,  concerns  the  wifdom  of  thelegiflative 
power  of  Great-Britain  to  make  a  ftridb  and  fpeedy  inquiry 
into  this  matter,  to  remedy  diforders  before  they  grow  too 
obftinate,  and  to  put  the  government  and  trade  of  all  our  co¬ 
lonies  into  fo  good  and  found  a  Bate,  that  every  one  may 
have  it’s  due  (hare  of  nutriment,  and  thereby  be  the  better 
fitted  and  difpofed  for  the  ufes  and  benefit  of  the  whole  body 
politic,  efpecially  of  Great-Britain,  their  head,  mother,  and 
protedtrefs. 

From  the  plain  narrative  which  we  have  faithfully  given  of 
the  trade  and  conftitution  of  the  feveral  colonies  and  planta¬ 
tions  in  America,  belonging  to  this  nation,  the  reader,  I 
hope,  will  fee  the  reafonahlenefs  of  what  I  am  about  further 
to  fubmit  to  confideration  on  a  matter  fo  highly  interefting  to 
thefe  kingdoms.  And  firft  with  regard  to  our  northern  co¬ 
lonies,  which  we  fhall  take  in  the  fame  order  we  have  de¬ 
ferred  them.  As 

Georgia,  with  which  we  began.  Though  the  wifhed-for  pro¬ 
duce  hereof  in  rice,  &c.  interferes  with  thofe  of  Carolina, 
that  does  not  render  this  colony  the  lefs  eftimable  to  Britain. 
Provided  the  Carolina’s,  in  time,  fhould  furnifh  a  competent 
quantity  of  rice  to  fupply  all  foreign  markets,  as  well  as  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Ireland,  ought  this  to  exclude  Georgia  from  it’s  fhare 
of  this  trade?  Becaufe  Barbadoes,  as  well  as  Jamaica,  pro¬ 
duces  fugar,  and  Maryland,  as  well  as  Virginia,  tobacco,  are 
we,  therefore,  to  give  up  either  for  the  fake  of  the  other? 
From  a  jealoufy  on  the  fide  of  the  Carolinians,  that  the 
Georgians  might  prove  detrimental  to  their  rice  trade,  it  has 
been  imagined  by  fome,  that  every  artifice  has  been  fecretly 
pradlifed  by  the  one,  to  prevent  the  profperity  of  the  other. 
How  true  this  may  be,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  fay ;  but 
this  I  may  fay,  and  I  hope  without  offence,  that  it  is  greatly 
to  be  lamented  that  an  injurious  rivalfhip  has  not  been  better 
guarded  againft.  If  this  has  really  been  one  principal  caufe 
of  the  ill  fuccefs  of  Georgia,  will  it  not  afford  a  leffon  of  ad¬ 
monition  not  to  be  flighted  ?  Does  it  not  fhew  the  neceffity  of 
regulating  our  colonies  fo  as  that  they  may  as  little  interfere 
with  the  trade  of  each  other  as  poffible  ?  and  that  not  onlv  in 
their  infancy,  but  after  they  have  been  cherifhed  and  grown 
to  maturity  ?  Colonies  may  be  prejudicial  to  a  nation  in 
two  lights ;  i.  When  they  interfere  with  the  commerce  and 
manufactures  of  their  mother- country ;  and,  2.  When  they 
fo  interfere  with  each  other,  that  the  one  or  the  other  muff 
be  ruined. 

Wherefore  the  policy,  requiffte  to  be  obferved  in  the  fettle- 
ment  of  colonies,  feems  to  be,  the  confideration  of  what 
commodities  we  are  obliged  to  take  from  other  nations,  in 
order  to  carry  on  our  own  trade  and  manufactures,  and  to 
cultivate  thofe  within  ourfelves,  fo  far  as  may  be  no  way  re¬ 
pugnant  to  the  national  benefit.  For  the  maxim  of  expect¬ 
ing  to  fell  all  to  other  nations,  and  to  buy  nothing  of  them, 
may  prove  as  detrimental  as  buying  all,  and  felling  nothing; 
thofe  principles  abfolutely  deftroying  the  tie  between  nation 
and  nation,  which  is  neceffary  to  their  reciprocal  fupport. 
But,  when  the  ballanee  of  trade  is  apparently  much  to  the 
difadvantage  of  a  country,  it  is  wifdom  to  endeavour  to  main¬ 
tain  the  fame  at  leaft  in  equilibrio,  if  it  cannot  be  turned  in 
favour  of  the  fuffering  nation.  Upon  this  maxim  it  was  right 
to  think  of  the  railing  of  fflk  in  Georgia,  becaufe  we  are 
obliged  to  take  large  quantities  of  other  nations,  in  order  to 
carry  on  that  branch' of  manufadure,  and  of  fuch  nation  too 
as  does  not  take  a  quantity  of  our  commodities  any  way  equi¬ 
valent  to  what  we  take  of  them.  If,  therefore,  there  be  a 
poffibility  of  fupplying  ourfelves  wholly,  or  in  part,  with  filk 
from  our  own  colonies,  ought  not  every  reafonable  meafure  to 
be  tried  to  accomplifh  it  ?  Or  is  it  becaufe  Carolina  produces 
a  trifle  of  filk,  that  Georgia  is  to  produce  none  ?  Or  is  it  that 
we  muftbefo  complaifant  to  an  Italian  prince,  to  throw  away 
300,0001.  a  year,  for  fear  of  difobliging  him;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  never  attempt  to  fave  fuch  out-goings  of  our  cafli  ? 

If  the  truth  is,  that  the  climate,  after  all,  will  not  admit  of 
this  production,  has  not  the  nation,  for  many  years,  been 
fome  how  fhamefully  abufed,  not  to  fay  any  thing  more  fe- 
vere  ?  For,  in  the  year  1739’  did  not  Mr  Augfpourger,  a 
Swifs,  bring  over  to  England  a  parcel  of  raw  filk  from  Geor- 
Vol.  I. 
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gia,  and  depofe  before  a  mafter  in  Chancery,  That  he  re¬ 
ceived  it  from  Mr  1  homas  Jones,  the  truftees  ftore-keeoer  at 
savannah,  who  afiured  him  that  it  was  actually  the  produce 
of  Georgia? -And  was  not  this  identical  filk  fhewn  at  the 
trul  ees  office,  to  Mr  Daniel  Booth,  one  of  the  greateft  filk  - 
weavers  in  this  kingdom ;  and,  alfo,  to  as  eminent  a  raw 
ink  merchant  as  any  in  it  j  and  did  they  not  both  declare, 
that  rt  was  as  fine  as  any  Italian  filk,  and  worth  at  leaft  20 
ft.llings  a  pound  ?  If  I  am  not  greatly  miftaken,  the  late 
rn  ]tho™as  *;ombe  hkewife  bore  teftimony  in  favour  of  the 
iilk  of  this  colony,  or  what  was  reprelented  to  him  for  f"ch 
And  have  not  the  teftimonies  of  thofe  gentlemen  induced^the 
nati°n  contribute  large  funds  of  money  to  bring  this  defimi 
effectually  to  bear?  If  filk  of  the  quality  abovementioned 
has,  bona  fide,  been  produced  in  Georgia,  why  have  not  quan¬ 
tities  of  it  been  produced,  after  fo  great  an  expence  to  do  it? 
Or,  if  this  was  an  accidental  thing,  and  a  very  expsnfive 
Angle  experiment  only,  why  were  not  the  public  made  fenfible 
of  every  circumftance  attending  it,  that  they  might  not  have 
thrown  fo  much  money  away  on  fo  precarious  a  foundation  ? 
But,  if  filk  will  not  anlvver  herein  quantities,  why  fhould  not 
rice,  or  vines,  as  we  have  been  alfo  told? 

The  hiftory  of  the  northern  colonies  furnifhes  us  with  but  too 
many  affiances  of  the  ruin  of  their  advanced  fettlement-, 
from  their  leaving  fo  large  a  country  as  this  uncultivated  and 
uninhabited,  for  fear  of  being  too  near  neighbours  to  the 
Spaniards  or  the  French,  The  importance  of  this  fettlement 
muft  certainly  appear,  when  it  is  confidered,  that  it  has 
proved  a  good  expedient  for  engaging  the  Indian  nations  in  it’s 
intereft,  which  inhabit  the  vaft  countries  to  the  weft  of 
Georgia  ;  efpecially  confidering  the  views  which  the  French 
have  had  of  the  fame  kind,  who  thought  in  a  little  time,,  to 
have  compleated  that  chain  of  correfpondence,  and,  indeed, 
of  contiguity,  between  their  colonies  of  Canada  and  Louifi- 
ana,  on  which  their  being  formidable  to  us  in  North  A.merica 
abfolutely  depended  ;  fince,  if  they  had  finifhed  it  j  they 
would  have  furrounded  all  our  colonies  on  the  continent,  from 
Nova  Scotia  to  Georgia:  but,  by  the  fupport  of  this 
fettlement  on  the  one  fide,  and  Nova  Scotia  on  the  other, 
has  not  this  contributed  fomething  to  break  the  jink  of  their 
intended  chain,  by  ingaging  in  our  intereft  occafionally  thofe 
very  Indian  nations  that  have  been  capable  of  doing  them 
fervice,  and  injuring  ourfelves  ;  particularly  the  faithful  and 
heroic  nations  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Creeks  ?  If  it  fhould  ' 
not  be  poffible  for  this  colony  to  anfwer  the  great  ends  which 
we  have  been  told  it  certainly  would,  muft  it  not  give  thefe 
Indian  nations  the  meaneft  opinion  of  our  underftandinys, 
and  the  higheft  of  thofe  of  our  late  rivals  on  the  Miffiffippi* 
who  we  fuffered  to  deftroy  our  allies  the  Nautches,  and  other 
Indians,  who  inhabited  near  the  French  fetdements  ? 

Thefe  confiderations  are  fufficient  to  make  the  Indian  affairs 
deferve  the  moft  ferious  attention  of  every  colony  in  North 
America. 

1  he  Indians  are  faid  to  be  a  poor,  and  generally  called  a  bar¬ 
barous,  people,  bred  under  the  darlceft  ignorance ;  yet  a 
bright  and  noble  genius  difplays  it'felf  through  thofe  dark 
cloud's.  None  of  the  greateft  of  Roman  heroes  have  d if— 
covered  a  greater  love  to  their  country,  or  a  greater  contempt 
of  death,  than  thofe  people  called  barbarians  have  done,  when 
liberty  came  in  competition.  Our  Indians  have,  indeed,  out¬ 
done  the  Romans  in  this  particular;  fome  of  the  greateft  of 
thofe  we  have  known  to  murder  themfelves  to  avoid  ihame  or 
torments ;  but  thefe  Indians  have  refufed  to  die  meanly, 
when  they  thought  their  country’s  honour  would  be  at  flake 
by  it;  they  have  given  their  bodies  willingly  to  the  moft 
cruel  torments  of  their  enemies,  to  ftiew,  as  they  have  de¬ 
clared,  that  the  five  nations  in  particular  conftfed  of  men, 
whofe  courage  and  refolution  could  not  be  fhaken.  But  it 
muft  be  faid,  to  our  eternal  fhamc,  that  we  Chriflians  have 
debauched  and  vitiated  the  honelt  natural  morals  of  thefe 
people;  we  having  not  only  bafely  defrauded  and  over-reach¬ 
ed  them,  in  our  way  of  traffic,  by  difhoneft  weights  and  mea- 
fures,  but  we  have  not  always  duly  protedled  them  as  friends 
and  allies  againft  our  common  enemies.  While  our  rivals  in 
trade  purfued  meafures  diametrically  oppofite ;  while  they 
ufed  every  art  of  policy,  juftice,  and  generofity,  to  gain  over 
thefe  people  to  their  intereft,  and  we  were  guilty  of  injuftice 
and  meannefs  towards  them,  it  is  no  wonder  that  their  affec¬ 
tions  fhould,  in  time,  be  alienated. 

In  giving  my  fentiments  upon  this  colony,  fome  people  may, 
poffibly,  imagine  that  I  would  infinuate  more  than  I  really  in¬ 
tend  ;  and,  therefore,  before  I  leave  this  matter,  I  think  it  my 
duty  to  declare  that  I  mean  no  kind  of  refledtion  on  the  con- 
dudt  either  of  the  original  truftees  to  this  colony,  or  their  fuc- 
ceffors,  they  having  generoufly  fupported  the  defign  with  their 
purfes,  their  perfons,  and  their  influence.  Nor  would  I  be 
underftood  to  throw  the  lead  blemifh  upon  the  charadter  of 
that  worthy  gentleman  who  fo  zealoufly  hazarded  his  life 
upon  this  occafion.  But  it  is  too  often  the  fate  of  the  honeft 
man  to  be  impofed  on,  or  not  duly  fupported  according  to 
his  public-fpirited  intention.  No  man  can  entertain"  an 
higher  opinion  of  the  wifdom,  as  well  as  the  honour,  of  thofe 
gentlemen  who  have  had  the  management  of  this  affair  :  I 
cannot  help  thinking,  however,  but  their  zeal  for  their  coun- 
'.  5  A  try’s 
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try’s  intereft  mult  have  o.er-powererl  their  knowledge,  when 
they  thought  to  eftablifh  fo  important  a  colony  by  charitable 
contributions,  or  by  mean  and  piece-meal  fupports  which 
hitherto  it  has  only  had.  I  flrould  be  forty  to  view  this  point 
in  a  different  light  from  my  fuperiors  in  judgment,  yet  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  this  colony  has  been  of  much  more 
concernment  to  the  nation  than  many  may  imagine,  it  s 
fituation,  I  conceive,  plainly  {hews  what  a  guard  it  may  be 
made  a°-ainft  the  Spaniards  ;  and  it’s  capital,  Savannah,  being 
diftantfrom  Charies-Town  no  more  than  77  miles  fouth-weit, 
in  a  direct  courfe,  and  north-weft  by  eaft  about  150  miles 
from  St  Auguftin,  the  capital  of  the  Spanifh  Florida,  which 
is  the  greateft  bar  to  the  Britifh  trade  between  this  province 
and  the  bay  of  Mexico.  Has  not  Georgia,  therefore,  been ‘he 
frontier  of  all  our  colonies  on  this  fide  North  America  ?  Wbat 
a  check  this  fettlement,  when  powerfully  fupported,  would  be, 
not  only  to  the  Spanifti  navigation  to  thofe  parts,  but  t  e 
French  attempts  for  incroaching  on  the  Mifliffippi,  mult  be 
fo  obvious  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  thefe  matters,  that 
I  (hould  have  thought  it  needlefs  to  have  faid  a  word  about  it, 
did  I  not  obferve  an  unaccountable  lukewarmnefs  on  fo  mter- 


efting  an  occafton.  .  ..  r  , 

If  we  can  neither  raife  filk  nor  rice  in  Georgia,  or  if  luch 
produce  {hould  be  thought  to  prejudice  Carolina,  will  this 
territory  produce  no  other  articles  of  commerce,  which  do 
not  interfere  with  that  valuable  province  !  Will  not  hemp  and 
flax  grow  in  this  climate  ?  Is  there  no  pitch  or  tar,  nor  any 
naval  ftores,  to  be  had  from  this  colony  ?  Are  there  no  ftately 
pines  there,  no  pot-afh,  no  furs,  or  other  trafficable  flans, 
to  be  had  from  thence?  We  are  greatly  deceived  if  bees-wax, 
myrtle-wax,  bears-oil,  leather,  drugs,  and  dyers  wares  of 
divers  forts  are  not  produced  here. 

The  neceflity  of  cultivating  a  ftria  friendfhip  with  the  In¬ 
dian  nations  in  general,  for  the  prefervation  of  our  colonies, 
from  Georgia  to  Nova  Scotia,  is  at  prefent  fo  well  underftood, 
that  it  may  be  thought  impertinent  to  urge  a  word  on  that 
head  :  fo  it  would  be,  did  not  a  late  map  of  the  French  do¬ 
minions  in  that  part  of  America,  publifhed  in  France  by  au¬ 
thority,  make  it  advifeable  fo  to  do,  and  more  efpecially, 
fince  the  fame  has  been  induftrioufly  propagated  in  this  king¬ 
dom,  with  a  view  to  deceive  every  Briton  in  it :  I  mean  the 
map  publifhed  at  Paris  by  Monfieur  D’Anville,  in  the  year 
1746,  intitled  Ame'rique  Septentrionale,  publiee 
fous  les  aufpices  de  Monf.  le  due  d’Orleans,  premier  prince 
du  fang;  wherein  the  author  has  taken  upon  him  with  ink 
and  paper  to  excife  a  confiderable  part  of  the  Britifh  domi¬ 
nions  in  North  America,  and  very  modeftiy  tack  it  to  thofe 
of  his  grand  monarch. 

That  this  Frenchman  may  not  be  milled  by  his  fuperlative 
zeal  for  his  country’s  intereft,  we  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
return  Monfieur  the  compliment  in  his  own  way,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  have  prefented  him  with  ’another  map,  pointing  out 
fome  few  hundred  leagues  wherein  the  learned  gentleman  has 
happened  to  be  miftaken.  And 

If  the  learned  author  would  chufe  to  fet  his  Court  right  upon 
this  occafion,  we  defire  that  he  would  not  only  perufe  the 
various  charters  belonging  to  the  Britifh  colonies  in  North 
America,  but  likewife  the  compadls  and  treaties  made  be¬ 
tween  the  Englifh  and  Indian  nations,  whofe  land  they  have 
obtained  either  by  fair  purchafe,  free  gift,  or  in  confequence 
of  honourable  alliances. 

That  our  readers,  however,  may  have  fome  fatisfaftion  at 
fo  critical  a  conjundure,  we  defire  they  would  not  rejed  the 
fentiments  of  a  noble  lord,  whilft  the  famous  treaty  of  Utrecht 
was  upon  the  tapis.  4  I  hope,  faid  he,  that  Canada,  which 
‘  we  miffed  gaining  in  war,  will  be  reftored  to  us  at  the 

*  peace  now  in  agitation,  and  that  Annapolis  Royal,  which 
c  we  have  recovered,  will,  with  the  whole  country  of  Nova 
4  Scotia,  as  far  eaftward  as  the  ifland  of  St  Paul,  forever  re- 

*  main  to  the  crown  of  Great-Britain.  They  originally  be- 
4  longed  to  it  in  fad,  and  do  of  right  now. — All  that  coun- 
4  try,  on  both  fides  of  the  river  St  Laurence,  was  feized  for 
4  the  crown,  about  the  clofe  of  the  fifteenth  century,  by  Sir 
‘  Sebaftian  Cabot,  grand  pilot  to  our  king  Henry  VII,  and 

*  by  him  fent  to  find  out  fuch  parts  of  North  America  as  were 
4  left  undifeovered  by  Columbus.  The  French  pretend,  in- 
‘  deed,  to  a  difeovery  of  it  by  John  Verrazan,  a  Florentine, 

4  but  this  was  in - ,  which,  being  of  a  later  date,  could 

4  give  the  French  king  no  right  to  it.  King  James  I,  there- 
4  fore,  knowing  his  title  to  be  good,  did,  in  1621,  make  a 
‘  grant  of  this  country  to  Sir  William  Alexander  (afterwards 

*  earl  of  Stirling)  who  fettled  a  colony  there  by  the  name  of 
4  Nova  Scotia,  and  held  poffeffion  of  it  feveral  years.  Yet, 

*  upon  the  marriage  of  king  Charles  I.  with  the  lady  Hen- 
4  rietta  Maria,  it  was,  by  order  of  the  king,  given  up  to  the 
4  French.  In  1627  and  28,  we  got  it  again,  and  the  north 

*  fide  of  the  river  called  Canada  was  given  to  Sir  David  Kirk, 
4  who  was  both  proprietor  and  governor.  And  the  fouth  fide 

*  (called  by  the  French  Acadie)  fell  again  into  the  hands  of 

*  Sir  William  Alexander.  In  1632,  it  was  given  away  again, 
4  though  the  king,  when  he  found  the  French  had  poffeffed 
4  themlelves  of  the  whole  country,  declared  publicly,  that 
4  he  had  given  away  only  the  forts,  and  not  the  foil,  and, 

*  therefore,  attempted  to  recover  .it  again,  but  failed :  be- 


4  fides,  the  king  of  P  rance  obliged  himfelf  to  pay,  in  lieu  of 
4  the  forts,  5000  1.  to  Sir  David  Kirk,  which  he  never  did  ; 

4  and  his  family  was  thereby  ruined. 

4  Cromwell,  weighing  the  premiffes,  fent  colonel  Sedgwick, 

4  in  1654,  and  retook  it;  and  when  he  made  peace  with 
4  France  the  following  year,  and  their  ambafl'ador  madepreff- 
‘  ing  inftances  for  the  reftitution  of  it,  yet  he  would  not  part 
4  with  it,  infilling  that  it  was  the  ancient  inheritance  of  the 
4  crown  of  England,  and  did  of  right  belong  to  it.  Wbere- 
4  upon  Mr  St  Eftcount,  fon  and  heir  to  M.  Claude  de  la  Tour, 

4  a  French  refugee,  who  bought  Nova  Scotia  of  the  earl  of 
4  Stirling,  came  over  into  England,  and,  making  out  his  title, 

4  had  it  delivered  to  him,  and  then  fold  it  to  Sir  Thomas 
4  Temple,  who  was  governor  of  it  till  the  Reftoration  ;  foon 
4  after  which,  king  Charles  delivered  it  up  again  to  the 
4  French,  and  Canada  with  it,  where  they  both  refted,  to 
4  the  unfpeakable  lofs  and  detriment  of  the  crown  of  Eng- 
4  land  and  the  plantations,  ’till  colonel  Nicholfon  lately  re- 
4  covered  the  former. — From  whence  it  is  evident,  that  both 
4  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  were  the  ancient  inheritance  of 
4  the  crown  of  England.  The  only  queftion  is,  whether  the 
4  kings  of  England  had  power  to  alienate  thefe  countries, 

4  which,  being  incorporated  into  the  crown,  were  parts  ot 
4  the  commonwealth,  and  defeended  to  them  from  their  an- 
4  ceftors  ?  The  civilians,  and  all  that  have  wrote  of  the  law 
4  of  nations,  have  eftablifhed  it  as  a  rule,  Non  alienandte  funt 
4  imperii  partes.  They  exprefsly  fay.  That  a  prince  can  no 
4  more  alienate  any  part  of  his  dominions,  than  the  people 
4  may  renounce  their  obedience.  T  hus  Baldwin,  Molina, 

4  Bodin,  Mattheus  Parifienfis,  Grotius,  and  Puffendorf.  And, 

4  for  our  own  laws.  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  in  his  preface  to  The 
4  Abridgment  of  the  Rolls  in  the  Tower,  obierves,  That 
4  our  parliaments  have,  in  all  times,  been  careiul  to  refume 
4  lands  alienated  from  the  crown,  which  they  condemned  as 
4  an  undue  pradlice,  and,  therefore,  re-united  them.  If  then 
4  it  was  wrong  to  difpofe  of  lands  that  were  the  patrimony  of 
4  the  crown,  how  much  more  fo  muft  it  be  to  give  away  the 
4  fubje&s  property,  and  to  alienate  part  of  the  empire  to  a 
4  foreign  power  ?  If  the  former  were  to  be  inviolable,  then 
4  the  latter,  a  fortiori,  muft  be  facred  and  unalienable.  If 
4  it  be  pleaded,  that  thefe  countries  came  to  the  crown  by  ac- 
4  quifition,  and,  therefore,  may  be  difpofed  of  at  pleafurej 
4  1  reply,  fure,  that  they  were  not  acquired  by  Charles  the 
4  Firft  and  Second,  but  came  to  them  both  by  hereditary  de- 
4  feent  :  and  further,  that,  if  acquifition  gives  a  right  of  alie- 
4  nation,  then  it  is  within  the  prerogative  to  give  or  fell  Ire- 
4  land,  and  all  the  plantations,  to  any  potentate  in  Europe, 
4  which  I  believe  no  lawyer  in  Great-Britain  will  give  under 
4  his  hand  for  law.  — Our  title  appears  equal  on  both  fides  of 
4  the  river  of  St  Laurence,  that  is,  Canada  on  the  north;  and 
4  Nova  Scotia,  or  (as  the  French  call  it)  Acadie,  on  the 
4  fouth.  But  I  muft  beg  leave  to  fay,  that,  in  point  of  in- 
4  tereft,  the  latter  is  of  more  confequence  to  the  crown  than 
4  the  former :  for,  when  that  is  in  the  French  hands,  it  is  a 
4  bridle  to  the  eaftern  parts  of  New  England,  where  the  tall 
4  pines  grow,  which  are  yearly  brought  home  in  the  maft- 
4  fleet;  and,  indeed,  where  there  is  fuch  a  vaft  quantity  of 
4  naval  ftores,  of  all  forts,  as  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  part 
4  of  the  world.  I  conceive,  therefore,  that,  feeing  naval 
4  ftores  are  growing  fcarce  and  valuable  all  over  Europe,  and 
4  the  ftrength  and  glory  of  our  nation  depends  upon  them, 
4  and  yet  we  are  at  the  pleafui  e  of  the  Pvufs  and  Swede,  whe- 
4  ther  we  fhali  have  them  or  no,  and  that  at  their  own  ex- 
4  ceffive  prices  *  ;  furely  we  fhould  take  care  to  fecure  what 
4  we  have  in  America,  as  an  ineftimable  treafure.  Befides, 
4  if  we  fhould  leave  this  country  to  the  French,  we  fhali  be 
4  defeated  of  our  ends  in  turning  them  out  of  Newfound- 
4  land ;  for  they  will  here  find  as  good  a  fifhery  as  they  left 
4  there,  and  infinitely  better  harbours,  and,  confequently, 
4  will  ftill  be  able  to  bring  their  fifh  to  Europe,  and  damp 
4  our  markets,  as  formerly ;  and  we  fhali  have  one  fatal  dil- 
4  advantage  more  by  the  bargain,  in  that  we  remove  them 
4  from  the  ifland  to  the  continent,  where  they  have  more 
4  room  to  fpread  and  increafe,  to  the  terror  of  her  majefty’s 
4  fubjedls.  In  a  word  then,  if  we  do  not  effectually  pre- 
‘.ferve  and  maintain  every  inch  of  land  which  is  compre- 
4  bended  under  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  our  naval  ftores 
4  are  gone,  our  fifhery  is  extremely  hurt,  and  wre  lofe  the  only 
4  opportunity  which  we  probably  may  ever  have,  to  eftablifh 
4  the  peace  and  fecurity  of  all  the  flourifhing  Britifh  colonies 
4  on  the  continent  ;  which  I  hope  her  majefty  and  her  mini- 
4  ft.ry  will,  in  their  wifdom,  confider.’ 

*  The  Swedes,  in  the  year  1710,  ellablilhed  a  monopoly  of 
pitch  and  tar,  and  had  their  fa&ories  at  London  and  Lilbon, 
&c.  and  fent  the  fame  in  their  own  flopping  to  foreign  mar¬ 
kets,  and  fet  their  own  price  upon  it;  which  firft  induced  the 
parliament  to  think  of  encouraging  thefe  things  by  a  bounty 
fn  our  own  plantations. 

Another  gentleman  of  good  knowlege  and  experience,  has 
fince  alarmed  us  much  more,  and,  I  fear,  not  without  great 
and  urgent  caufe.  4  The  French,  fays  he,  whom  all  the 
‘  world  acknowledge  to  be  an  enterprizing,  great,  and  poli* 
4  tic  nation,  are  fo  fenfible  of  the  advantages  of  foreign  colo- 

4  nies. 
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4  nies,  both  in  reference  to  empire  and  trade,  that  they  ufe 
4  all  manner  of  artifices  to  lull  their  neighbours  afleep  with 
4  fine  fpeeches  and  plaufible  pretences,  whilft  they  craftily 
4  endeavour  to  compafs  their  defign  by  degrees,  though  at 
4  the  hazard  of  incroaching  on  their  friends  and  allies,  and 
4  depriving  them  of  their  territories  and  dominions  in  time 

*  of  profound  peace,  and  contrary  to  the  moft  folemn  trea- 
‘  ties — For,  befides  their  feizing  on,  and  fettling  the  great 
‘  river  Mefchaceb  (or  Miffiffippi)  and  fome  part  of  the  north 
4  fide  of  the  bay  of  Mexico,  and  the  claim  they  feem  clan- 
4  deftinely  to  make  to  another  of  our  inhabited  fouthern  co- 

*  lonies  adjoining  thereunto,  they,  in  fome  of  their  writings, 
4  boaft,  that  their  colony  of  Louifiana  hath  no  other  bounds 
4  to  the  north  than  the  ArcStic  Pole,  and  that  it’s  limits  to  the 
4  weft  and  north-weft  are  not  known  much  better,  but  ex- 
4  tend  to  the  South-Sea,  Japan,  or  wherever  they  fhall  think 
4  fit  to  fix  them,  if  they  can  be  perfuaded  to  fix  any  at  all ; 

*  intending  thereby  to  deprive  the  Britifh  nation  of  all  that 

*  vaft  tradt  of  land  fituate  between  the  gulph  of  Mexico  and 

*  Hudfon’s-Bay,  which  includes  our  province  of  Carolina, 

*  (which  the  French  have  confidently  called  Louifiana)  the 

*  great  lakes,  and  the  whole  country  of  our  five  Indian  na- 
‘  tions,  with  the  fur,  peltry,  and  the  other  trade  thereof. 
‘We  are  all  lenfible  what  clamours  were  raifed  at  the  con- 

*  ceffions  made  to  France,  on  the  conclufion  of  the  peace  of 

*  Utrecht.  There  is  fcarce  a  man  well  verfed  in  the  intereft 
4  of  trade  and  plantations,  but  blamed  the  then  miniftry,  for 
4  not  infilling  on  the  furrender  of  Canada,  as  well  as  Nova 
‘  Scotia  and  Newfoundland,  for  the  fecurity  of  our  northern 
‘  colonies  on  the  continent  of  America,  and  the  traffic  there- 
‘  of;  nor  ought  they  to  have  allowed  them  the  pofleffion  of 
‘  Cape  Breton,  if  they  had  well  confidered  or  underftood  the 
4  nature  of  the  fifhery  in  thefe  feas. 

‘  The  hiftory  of  former  ages,  and  the  experience  of  thefe 
‘  latter  times,  have  informed  us,  that  the  French  have  ever 

*  been  troublefome  neighbours,  wherefoever  they  were  feat- 
‘  ed  :  hiftorians  afterting,  that  the  natural  levity  and  reft- 
‘  leflnefs  of  their  temper,  their  enterprizing  genius,  and 
‘  ambition  of  extending  their  dominions,  and  raifing  the 

*  glory  and  grandeur  of  their  monarchs,  contribute  in  great 

*  meafure  to  make  them  fo. — Wherefore,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
‘  that  the  Britifh  nation  will  be  fo  far  from  continuing  idle 
‘  fpedlators  of  the  unreafonable  and  unjuft  ufurpations  and 

*  incroachments  of  the  French  on  the  continent  of  America, 

*  that  they  let  them  know  they  have  enough  already  of  Ca- 
‘  nada  and  Cape  Breton  ;  and  that  ’tis  expedled  they  aban- 
4  don  their  new  acquifitions  on  the  Miffiffippi  and  the  bay  of 

*  Mexico,  that  river  and  country  belonging  of  right  to  the 
4  crown  of  Great-Britain.  And,  I  believe  it  will  fcarce  be 
4  denied,  that,  at  prefent,  whilft  they  are  weak,  and  in  the 
4  infancy  and  confufion  of  their  fettlements  in  Louifiana,  we 
4  have  a  much  better  chance,  and  are  in  far  better  circum- 
4  ftances  to  put  in  our  claim  to,  and  dilpute  the.  right  and 
4  pofleffion  of,  that  and  other  lands,  than  we  fhall  be  fome 
4  years  hence,  when  they  have  augmented  the  number  of 
4  their  inhabitants,  debauched  the  natives  to  their  party, 

4  and  further  ftrengthened  themfelves  by  fecuring,  with  forts 
4  and  garrifons,  the  pafles  of  the  rivers,  lakes,  and  moun- 
4  tains,  even  though  they  fhould  not  have  obtained  any  ad- 

*  vantage  over  the  Spaniards,  or  enriched  themfelves  with  the 
4  wealth  of  Mexico. 

4  I  muft  acknowledge,  that,  in  cafe  the  Britifh  nation  fhould 
4  be  fo  far  infatuated,  as  not  to  aflert  their  right  to  this  fo 
4  noble,  and  to  themTo  ufeful  and  neceflary,  a  colony,  and 
4  endeavour  to  regain  the  pofleffion  thereof,  or  fecure  at 
4  leaft,  fo  much  of  it  as  lies  on  the  back  of  our  plantations, 

4  as  far  weftward  as  the  Miffiffippi,  it  would  be  much  more 
4  eligible,  and  for  their  intereft,  that  the  Spaniards  were  ma- 
4  fters  of  it  than  the  French  ;  we  not  having  fo  much  rea- 
4  fon  to  apprehend  the  fame  danger,  either  to  our  colonies, 

4  trade,  or  navigation,  from  the  firft,  as  from  the  laft  ; 

4  though  I  am  far  from  admitting  the  ceffion  of  it  to  either 

*  of  them,  on  any  terms  whatever,  without  an  abfolute  and 
4  apparent  neceffity. — And  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  prudence 
4  or  policy  will,  or  ought  to  prompt  us  to  keep  a  ballance  of 
4  power  in  America,  as  well  as  nearer  home  ;  and  that,  as 
4  we  have,  for  above  thirty  years  paft,  found  it  our  intereft 
4  to  check  and  put  a  (top  to  the  growing  power  of  France, 

4  and  let  bounds  to  .their  dominions  in  Europe,  we  fhall  not 
4  eafily  be  induced  to  allow  them  to  incroach  on,  and  de- 
4  prive  us  of  our  colonies  and  plantations  in  America. — The 
4  Spaniards  are  faid  to  be  very  uneafy  at  the  fo  near  neigh- 
4  bourhood  of  the  French  on  the  Miffiffippi,  and  are,  per- 
4  haps,  more  jealous  of  the  confequences  thereof  than  we 
4  are,  though  not  more  than  we  ought  to  be  ;  and  ’tis  pre- 
4  fumed,  that,  on  a  proper  application  and  encouragement, 

4  they’ll  join  with  us  to  oppofe  and  difpofl'efs  them  of  their 
4  fettlements  there,  and  on  the  bay  of  Mexico,  left  they  ren- 
4  der  themfelves  foie  mafters  of  the  navigation  thereof,  and, 

4  with  the  affiftance  of  the  Indians,  make  irruptions  into  the 
4  very  heart  of  their  colonies,  attack  their  towns,  feize  their 
4  mines,  and  fortify  and  maintain  themfelves  therein.’ 

Before  we  leave  the  continent  of  America,  it  may  not  be  im¬ 
proper  to  obferve,  that  the  town  of  Annapolis  Royal  in  Nova 
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Scotia  is  reckoned  as  a  barrier  to  the  colonies  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  and  is  of  the  laft  importance  to  prevent  the  French  join¬ 
ing,  in  time  of  war,  with  the  eaftern  Indians,  either  by  land 
or  fea.  In  queen  Ann’s  war,  while  this  place  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  French,  it  a&ually  was,  as  the  ingenious  Mr 
Dummer  jufty  ftiles  it,  the  Dunkirk  of  this  part  of  the 
world;  continually  harbouring  fleets  of  privateers  and  French 
cruizers,  to  the  ruin  of  the  fifheries,  and  foreign  trade  of  all 
the  Britifti  northern  colonies;  and  which  will  inevitably  be 
the  cafe,  if  France  is  ever  luffered  to  obtain  any  part,  or  the 
whole  tif  this  important  coiony,  efpecially  lince  they  are 
poflefled  of  Cape  Breton.  In  1744,  after  the  French  from 
Cape  Breton  had  taken  and  burnt  Canfo,  at  the  eaft  end  al- 
moft  of  Nova  Scotia,  their  Indians  alarmed  Annapolis  for  a 
month  together,  by  threatening  a  general  aflault,  and  pro¬ 
viding  fcaling-ladders,  but,  the  garrifcn  happening  opportune¬ 
ly  to  be  reinforced,  they  retired. 

Canfo  is  a  place  exceeding  convenient  for  receiving  fuccours 
from  France.  The  harbour  is  about  three  leagues  in  breadth, 
and  confifts  of  feveral  iflands,  whereof  the  bffiaeft,  which  is 
the  middlemoft,  is  near  four  leagues  in  compafs,  having  a 
fruitful  foil,  well  watered  and  wooded.  It  forms  two  bays 
with  fa fe  anchorage,  and  in  the  continent,  which  is  very 
near  it,  there  is  a  river  called  Salmon  river,  becaufe  of  the 
great  plenty  of  thofe  filh  that  are  caught  there.  In  fhort, 
the  fifhery  here  is  reckoned  one  of  the  belt  in  the  world. 
And  fo  imperious  have  the  French  been,  that  they  would  not 
fuffer  any  Britifti  fubjedt  to  catch  or  cure  fifh  here,  without 
paying  for  a  licence  from  the  governor  of  Cape  Breton, 
though  the  French  have  no  fort  of  right  to  any  of  thofe  iflands 
or  harbours. 

Wherefore,  the  near  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Breton  to  our 
colony  of  Nova  Scotia  is  of  itfelf  fufficient  to  alarm  us,  with- 
'  out  fufFering  them  to  incroach  an  inch  upon  this  our  Dunkirk 
of  North  America  ;  which  would  fo  add  to  the  ftrength  of 
the  French,  and  weaken  that  of  the  Englifh  there,  that  we 
fhould  ever  be  liable  to  infults,  and  our  pofleffions  thereby 
rendered  ever  precarious.  But, 

By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  article  the  Xllth,  The  French  king 
hath  yielded  to  the  queen  of  England,  and  her  fucceftbrs  for 
ever,  all  Nova  Scotia,  or  Acadia,  w’ith  all  the  ancient  boun-’ 
daries,  as  alfo  the  city  of  Port  Royal,  now  called  Annapolis, 
and  all  other  things  in  thofe  parts,  which  depend  on  lands  and 
iflands,  with  the  dominion,  property,  pofleffion  of  the  faid 
iflands,  lands,  and  all  rights  whatfoever,  by  treaty,  or  by 
any  other  way  obtained,  he.  To  which  the  French  king 
added  the  exclufion  of  the  fubjedts  of  France  from  fifhing  on 
the  coafts  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  within  thirty  leagues,  begin¬ 
ning  from  Cape  Sable,  and  ftretching  along  to  the  fouth- 
weft  *.  And  here  it  is  very  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  though 
the  reftitution  of  Cape  Breton  to  the  crown  of  England  was, 
doubtlefs,  implied  in  the  terms  of  this  article,  as  well  as 
that  of  Nova  Scotia ;  though  Cape  Breton  was  always  reck¬ 
oned  a  part  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  therein  included  by  the  pa¬ 
tents  ;  though  queen  Ann,  in  her  inftrudtions  to  the  late 
duke  of  Shrewfbury,  when  he  went  ambaflador  to  France,  de¬ 
clared,  that  fhe  looked  upon  Cape  Breton  to  belong  to  her,  as 
a  part  of  the  ancient  territory  of  Nova  Scotia;  yet,  by  the 
13th  article  of  the  treaty  aforefaid,  the  Englifh  were  bare¬ 
facedly  tricked  out  of  this  important  place,  which  was  trea- 
cheroufly  given  up  to  the  French,  and  they  were  fuffered  to 
keep  it,  ’till  it  was  taken  in  the  late  war  by  the  force  of  New 
England,  and  given  to  France  again,  by  the  late  peace  made 
at  Aix  la  Chapelle. 

*  The  article  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  whereby  Nova  Scotia, 
or  Acadia,  is  made  over  by  the  French  to  the  crown  of 
Great-Britain,  is  as  follows : 

4  The  moll  chriflian  king  fhall  take  care  to  have  delivered 
‘  to  the  queen  of  Great-Britain,  on  the  fame  day  that  the 
4  ratifications  of  this  treaty  fhall  be  exchanged,  folemn  and 
4  authentic  letters,  or  inftruments,  by  virtue  whereof  it 
4  fhall  appear,  that  the  ifland  of  St  Chriftopher’s  is  to  be 
4  poflefled  alone  hereafter  by  the  Britifh  fubjedts,  likewile 
*  all  Nova  Scotia,  or  Acadia,  with  it’s  ancient bounda- 
4  ries,  as  alfo  the  city  of  Port  Royal,  now  called  Annapolis 
4  Royal,  and  all  other  things  on  thefe  parts,  which  depend 
4  on  the  faid  lands  and  iflands,  together  with  the  dominion, 

4  propriety  and  pofleffion  of  the  faid  iflands,  lands,  and 
4  places,  and  all  right  whatfoever  by  treaties  or  by  any  other 
4  way  obtained,  which  the  moft  chriflian  king,  the  crown 
4  of  France,  or  any  the  fubjedts  thereof,  have  hitherto  bad 
4  to  the  faid  iflands,  lands,  and  places,  and  the  inhabitants 
4  of  the  fame,  are  yielded,  and  made  over  to  the  queen  of 
4  Great  Britain,  and  to  her  crown  forever,  as  the  moll:  chri- 
4  flian  king  doth,  at  prefent,  yield  and  make  over  all  the 
4  particulars  abovefaid;  and  that  in  fuch  ample  manner  and 
4  form,  that  the  fubjedts  of  the  molt  chriflian  king  (hall 
4  hereafter  be  excluded  from  all  kind  of  fiffiing  in  the  faid 
4  feas,  bays,  and  other  places  on  the  coafls  of  Nova  Scotia, 

4  that  is  to  fay,  on  thofe  which  lie  towards  the  eaft,  within 
4  30  leagues,  beginning  from  the  ifland  commonly  called 
4  Sable,  inclufively,  and  thence  ftretching  along  towards  the 
4  fouth-weft.’ 

The  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  (known  in  the  French  maps 
under  three  denominations,  viz.  Acadia,  Gafpafia,  and  Main) 
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Vi  as  b5en  conquered  by  France  from  England  ;  re-conquered 
by  England,  from  France  again  ;  ceded  by  England  to  France 
by  treaty;  and  fully,  we  fee,  receded  again,  by  France  to 
England,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  for  the  laft  time,  without 
rcferve  of  any  part  or  parcel  whatsoever, 

If  that  nation  Should  obtain  more  than  their  right  in  this  part 
of  America,  they  rnay,  with  the  contiguous  colony  of  Cape 
Breton,  &c.  be  rendered  more  powerful  in  America,  than 
all  the  other  acquisitions  fne  has  hitherto  ever  made  there, 
can  poffibly  do  ;  becaufe  it  may  for  ever  fecure  to  her  a  lupe- 
riority  in  the  fifhery  there  ;  fccure  the  whole  fur-trade  of  the 
northern  part  of  this  continent;  afford  her  feveral  of  the  beft 
ports,  harbour  ,  and  materials  for  building  fhips  of  the  great- 
eft  force,  from  whence  they  may  be  immediately  launched  in¬ 
to  the  ocean  ;  inftead  of  their  being  brought  with  great  dif¬ 
ficulty  down  the  river  St  Lawrence  ;  and,  with  thefe  additional 
advantages,  France  will  be  ever  a  terror  to  all  our  northern 
colonies  upon  the  continent ;  and  how  this  muft  afted  our 
ifland  colonies  which  depend  upon  them,  is  much  eafier  con¬ 
ceived  than  can  be  reprefented. 

Beiides  thefe  acquisitions  obtained  by  France,  to  the  prodi¬ 
gious  benefit  of  that  nation,  and  the  no  lefs  difadvantage  of 
our  own,  have  they  not  turned  their  eyes  alfo  to  the  Miffif- 
fippi,  having  a  view,  according  to  their  royal  map-maker, 
of  no  lefs  extent,  than  to  have  a  communication  of  com¬ 
merce  from  the  river  St  Lawrence  to  the  bay  of  Mexico  ? 
An  extenfive  defign,  indeed,  but  what  will  not  an  all-grafping, 
reftlefs,  and  infatiabJe  court  aim  at?  Is  it  out  of  our  power 
to  check  their  career,  in  thofe  mighty  ftrides  to  dominion  ? 
Our  Carolina,  ftretching  to  the  mouth  of  the  Miffiffippi,  if 
the  country  be  duly  poftefted  and  fortified,  and  proper  alli¬ 
ances  were  made  with  the  Indians,  could  not  that  river  be 
rendered  ufelefs  to  them  ? 

As  to  their  title  to  the  country  bordering  upon  that  river,  ’tis 
as  great  a  jeft,  as  their  confident  pretenfions  to  lop  off  a  part 
of  our  Acadia,  or  Nova  Scotia.  Grants  from  crowns  of  lands 
that  never  were  before  heard  of  by  the  granters,  are  of  no 
more  confideration  in  juftice  and  reafon,  than  the  legacies  in 
Diego’s  will :  but,  even  according  to  this  title,  the  Englifh 
have  a  prior  right  to  the  French  in  the  Miffiffippi.  ECing 
Charles  the  Iff  granted  all  the  country  between  Carolina  and 
that  river  to  the  Southward,  which  was  called  Carolina.  Sir 
Robert  Heath  and  his  affigns  alienated  it  to  the  late  Dr  Da¬ 
niel  Cox,  who,  in  king  William’s  reign,  fent  two  Ships  to  the 
Miffiffippi,  with  2CO  people,  to  make  a  Settlement;  over 
whom  Sir  William  Waller,  So  active  in  the  difcovery  of  the 
popifh  plot,  was  to  have  been  governor.  Is  not  this  a  plain 
proof,  that  the  Englifh  have  heretofore  at  leaf!  as  great  a  right 
to  the  Miffiffippi  as  the  French,  at  leaft  to  a  good  part  of  it, 
that  which  lies  on  the  back  of  Carolina,  and  extends  to  the 
liver’s  mouth  in  the  bay  of  Mexico. 

Remarks. 

The  above  contains  a  Succinct  ftate  of  the  conftant  complaints 
of  the  wifeft,  and  honefteft  part  of  this  nation,  with  relation 
to  the  precarious  condition  of  our  commercial  affairs  in 
North  America,  ever  fince  the  Treaty  of  Ut¬ 
recht.  But, 

The  Definitive  Treaty  of  1763,  has  Secured  to  the 
crown  of  Great-Br  1  ta  in,  more  effectually  than  ever  was 
done  before,  all  our  colonies  and  plantations  upon  the  continent 
of  America.  For  all  French  pofleffion  in  Canada,  and  all 
its  Dependencies,  and  Cape  Breton  itfelf,  the  Island 
of  St  John,  and  all  Acadia,  and  its  Dependencies,  &c, 
&c.  are  all  now  absolutely  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Great- 
JBritain,  and  that  in  the  moft  plain,  clear,  and  unexcep¬ 
tionable  manner  that  words  can  exprefs  theceffion  of  fuch  ac- 
quifitions  ;  and  they  are  guarantied  to  this  nation  by  the 
Frfnch  themfelves,  as  well  as  Spain  and  Portugal, 
purfuant  to  '.he  faid  Definitive  Treaty. 

By  this  treaty,  we  Seem  to  have  redified  all  the  miftakes,  of 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  have  been  fo  univerfally 
lamented  by  the  nation  ever  fince  that  period.  By  pofieffing 
ourlelves  of  Cape  Breton,  the  Island  of  St  John,  and 
the  other  Islands  in  the  Gulph,  and  river  St  Laurence, 
&c,  &c.  and  leaving  the  French  no  other  pofleffion  in  this 
part  of  North  America,  than  thofe  of  the  very  trifling 
iflands  of  Sc  Peters  and  Miquelon,  as  a  Shelter  for  their 
fifhermen,  and  this  to  remain  unfortified  likewife,  Should 
feem  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  France,  to  entertain  any 
hopes  to  be  able  to  difturb  or  annoy  us  in  thefe  parts  for  a  long 
time  ;  unlefs  we  Shall  Shamefully  neglect  to  Support  and  main¬ 
tain,  in  the  moft  effectual  manner,  all  our  new  acquisitions 
obtained  by  this  late  treaty.  If  indeed,  we  do  that,  it  will 
leave  an  eternal  ftain  and  ignominy  upon  the  nation  ;  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  that  fuch  men,  who  Shall  dare  to  do  fo,  will 
pay  for  it,  with  the  terrors  of  the  axe,  ora  gallows.  Should 
France  attempt  again  to  difturb  our  tranquillity  in  thefe 
parts,  there  will  now  be  very  little  difficulty  to  exclude 
them  for  ever  from  all  liberty  to  fifti  on  the  Banks  of  New¬ 
foundland  ;  and  therefore,  lean  hardly  iuppofe  to  myfelf, 
that  fo  politic  a  nation  will  foon  run  the  hazard  of  fuftainin°- 
fuch  a  further  additional  lofs  to  their  trade  and  navigation. 


As  the  fafety  of  the  colonies  on  the  continent  belonging  to 
Great-Britain,  feems  fo  well  fecured  on  the  Gulph 
and  river  of  St  Lawrence,  and  in  all  this  part  of  North 
America  ;  fo  likewife  do  they  appear  to  be  no  lefs  fecured  on 
the  (julph  oSFlorida.  For  by  annexing  East  and  West 
Florida  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  Securing  to  ourfelves 
by  the  fame  treaty,  the  port  of  St  Augustine,  and  Pen¬ 
sacola,  and  Mobjlle,  as  well  as  the  Right  of  Navi¬ 
gation  into  the  Mississippi  through  the  Gulph  of  AIex- 
ico  :  by  obtaining  thefe  points,  we  have  fecured  as  good  a 
Barrier  to  the  Touthern  parts  of  our  continental  colonies, 
as  we  have  done  to  their  northern  parts  by  the  pofleffion  of 
Cape  Breton,  and  of  Canada,  and  all  it’s  Dependen¬ 
cies.  And  it  looks  very  likely  that  the  French  will  not 
foon  be  in  a  capacity  to  annoy  us  by  their  navigation  in  the 
Gulph  of  Mexico  to  the  Miffiffippi,  any  more  than  in  the 
Gulph  of  St  Lawrence.  For  if  they  fhould  attempt  a  frefh 
rupture  with  us  foon,  they  run  the  rifle  of  lofing  New 
Orleans,  and  their  liberty  of  navigation  in  the  Miffif¬ 
fippi  by  means  thereof;  our  fettlements  on  the  Florida 
Coast,  even  at  Pensacola  itfelf,  enabling  us  to  extirpate 
the  French  entirely  out  of  the  Gulph  of  Mexico.  If  the 
Spaniards  fhould  again  join  them  upon  fuch  an  occafion, 
they  alfo  are  now  moie  likely  to  repent  it  than  they  did  by 
engaging  with  them  in  the  laft  war  ;  by  reafon,  that  we  be¬ 
ing  in  pofleffion  of  Florida,  are  the  better  able  to  refent 
fuch  treatment  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards,  than  we 
were  before  Florida,  and  the  ports  of  Pensacola,  and. 
St  Augustine  were  annexed  to  the  British  crown.  By 
the  affifiance  of  thefe  ports  and  poffeflions,  together  with  the 
Bahama  Iflands,  Georgia,  and  Carolina,  we  are  now  in  a 
better  capacity  to  obllruct  and  annoy  the  Spanish  commerce 
through  the  Gulph  of  Florida.  See  the  articles  Bahama 
Islands,  and  Florida.  If  the  Spaniards  do  quarrel  with 
us  again,  they  may  probably  once  more  experience  the  lofs 
of  the  Havanna  ;  which,  if  it  fhould  happen  again,  the 
court  of  Flngland  may  chufe  to  retain  inftead  of  reftore  it, 
fince  in  that  cafe,  the  Spaniards  might  be  at  a  lofs  to  give 
us  an  equivalent.  So  that  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that 
Spain  would  not  eafily  or  foon  be  induced  to  join  France' 
againft  Britain,  they  both  being  far  more  likely  to  be  lofers 
than  gainers  by  fo  doing,  unlefs  England  fhould  be  fhamefully 
remils  in  her  affairs,  and  negled  to  make  the  moft  of  the 
advantages  fhe  has  obtained  over  them  by  the  Definitive 
Treaty.  All  our  American  colonies,  as  well  as  our  Iflands, 
Jamaica  in  particular,  are  rendered  far  more  fecure  than 
they  ever  were  before. — Thefe  things,  we  think,  muff  be 
obvious  to  every  man  of  candour.  . 

Having  traced  the  meafures  and  fuccefs  of  France  in  regard 
to  this  part  of  Britifh  America,  it  may  be  time  to  take  a  view 
of  what  further  ftrides  they  have  made,  to  ftrike  at  the  root  of 
our  fugar-  iflands,  and  others,  which  are  alfo  fituated  in  the 
new  world.  Upon  this  occafion,  I  fhall  not,  at  prefent,  take 
a  further  retrofpedion  than  from  1706,  when  Louis  XIV, 
having  himfelf  formed  a  fcheme  to  take  the  colony  of  Jamaica, 
the  beft  of  our  fugar- colonies,  and  fent  for  the  famous  M. 
Mefnager,  as  he  fays  in  his  Secret  Memoirs,  ‘  to  draw  it  up 
‘  in  form  :  when  the  (cheme  was,  after  feveral  alterations, 

‘  brought  to  pleafe  the  king,  he  told  me,  fays  Mefnager,  he- 
‘  was  extremely  fond  of  that  defign,  and  afked  me  if  I  was 
‘  willing  to  go  to  the  king  of  Spain  with  it  ?  I  made  his  ma- 
‘  jefty  lenfible,  what  an  honour  I  fhould  efteem  it,  to  be  fent 
‘  to  any  part  of  the  world  where  his  fervice  required  :  I  think, 

‘  faid  the  king,  nobody  is  fo  able  to  tell  my  grandfon,  the 
‘  king  of  Spain,  my  thoughts  in  all  the  particulars,  as  you,  who 
‘  have  feen  all  the  alterations,  amendments,  and  additions, 

‘  we  have  made,  and  know  the  ground-plot  of  the  whole. 

‘  —Accordingly  I  went  to  Madrid,  and  laid  the  fcheme  before 
‘  the  king  of  Spain.  But,  when  he  came  to  debate  it  in  his 
‘  council  of  ftate,  they  were  fo  backward,  fo  ignorant,  con- 
‘  ceived  fo  ill  of  the  defign,  and  raifed  fo  many  difficulties, 

‘  that  I  was  obliged  to  fend  his  majefty  word,  1  thought  the 
‘  Spanifh  court  capable  of  doing  nothing  for  themfelves.  The 
‘  king  was  exceedingly  vexed,  that  his  propofals  were  not 
‘  received  with  fo  much  readinefs  as  was  expeded,  and  call— 
c  ed  me  home  again,  which  I  was  very  well  pleafed  with  ; 

‘  nothing  being  more  difagreeable  to  any  man  who  has  lived 
‘  in  France,  and  efpecially  at  court,  than  that  ftiff,  haughty, 

*  unconcerned  way,  that  the  Spaniards  do  all  their  bufinefs 

‘  with.  1 

*  f  his  projed  was  in  fhort  thus:  The  king  propofed  to  fend 
‘  fourteen  men  of  war  of  the  line  to  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies, 

‘  to  attack  the  Englifh  colony  of  Jamaica  :  his  Majefty’s  mea- 
‘  fures  were,  that  the  fhips  fhould  rendezvous  at  Cadiz, 
c  there  to  take  in  provifions,  and  as  many  Spanifh  feameD, 

4  as  could  be  had  there ;  from  thence  to  proceed  to  the  Ha- 
4  vanna.  This  the  king  ordered,  becaufe  it  would  amufe  the 

*  Englifh,  who  would  not  imagine  that  the  defign  was  fo  far 

*  out  of  the  way. —  1  he  Spaniards  made  a  difficulty  of  every 
4  thing;  they  fpent  three  weeks  in  getting  over  the  method 
4  to  prevent  the  Spanifh  merchants  going  to  America  in  our 
4  fhips  without  licence,  and  would  have  had  me  gone  back 
‘  to  Baris  for  the  king’s,  hand  to  an  engagement,  that  the 
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*  French  (hips  (hotild  carry  no  European  merchandize  with 

*  them  ;  nay,  they  would  have  had  the  kina’s  men  of  war 

*  fubmit  to  be  vifited  by  the  cuftom-houfe  officers .  Then 

*  they  fcrupled  admitting  the  men  of  war  into  the  poit  of 
‘  Havanna,  for  fear,  I  fuppofe  of,  feizing  it  for  the  king  of 

*  France;  as  if,  When  the  king  had  given  the  king  of  Spain 
‘  a  kingdom,  he  would  have  attemped  to  take  feme  of  it 

*  again  from  him. — Tired  with  this  impeitinent  flownefs  in 

*  their  proceedings,  and  with  the  unperforming  temper  of 

*  the  Spaniards,  the  king,  as  I  faid,  gave  over  the  beft  de- 
‘  fign  that  was  ever  laid  of  that  kind,  and  which  could  not 

*  have  failed  to  have  anfwered  the  end,  had  no  uncommon 

*  difafter  befallen  it  from  the  elements ;  for,  as  to  the  ene- 
4  mies,  there  was  no  fear  of  any  preparation  they  could  make, 

*  becaufe  there  was  no  poflibility  of  their  having  any  notice 
4  of  if. 

4  The  (hips,  as  I  have  faid,  were  to  have  their  rendezvous 

*  at  Cadiz,  and  were  to  have  6000  men  on  board  of  regular 
4  troops,  to  whom  the  Spaniards  were  to  join  2000,  with 
4  20  tranfports ;  and,  after  the  rendezvous  at  Cadiz,  they 
4  were  to  fail  from  thence  to  the  Havanna  j  becaufe  it  was 
4  his  majefty’s  opinion,  if  they  went  to  Martinique,  or  St 
4  Chriftopher’s,  the  Englifh  would  have  notice  of  them,  and 
4  would  immediately  arm  on  all  hands  to  oppofe  them  ;  but, 

*  as  the  Havanna  was  a  Spanifh  port,  between  which  and  the 

*  Englifh  iflands  there  was  no  opportunity  of  intelligence,  it 
4  was  the  king’s  opinion,  that  it  was  eafy  for  the  fleet  to  lie 

*  there,  and  be  joined  by  the  other  (hips  which  fhould  come 

*  from  Martinique,  &c.  and  the  Englifh  have  no  knowledge 
4  of  it ;  which  was,  indeed,  very  reafonable :  the  king’s 
4  orders  were  then,  that  they  Ihould  fend  an  exprefs  to  the 

*  faid  colonies  at  Martinique,  to  join  them  with  all  the  armed 

*  Hoops,  or  other  fhips  they  had,  and,  in  a  word,  with  all 
‘  the  force  they  could  raife,  which,  as  the  king  faid,  he  ex- 
4  peefted  ihould  be  near  4000  men  more,  with  (hips  and 

*  (loops  enough  to  carry  them,  without  reckoning  three  men 

*  of  war  which  were  there  already;  and,  as  the  king  ob- 

*  ferved,  he  was  fatisfied  that  the  4000  men  from  Mar- 

4  tinique  and  St  Chriftopher’s  would  be  much  fitter  for  fer- 

4  vice,  than  the  6coo  from  Europe  ;  for  of  them  his  ma- 

4  jefty  faid,  he  (hould  always  expert  one  half  to  be  fick. — 

*  With  this  force,  the  king’s  meafures  were,  that  they  (hould 

4  fail  from  the  Havanna  diredtly  to  Barbadoes,  and  come  to 
4  an  anchor  directly  in  the  road  j  from  whence  they  were  to 
4  alarm  all  the  reft  of  the  Englifh  iflands,  and,  by  making 
4  preparations  to  land,  they  (hould  at  leaft  prevent  any  force 

*  from  being  fent  from  thence  to  Jamaica,  where  the  main 
4  defign  was  to  make  a  defeent;  after  fome  time,  the  whole 
4  army  and  half  the  men  of  war  were  to  fail  to  Jamaica, 

*  which  is  all  with  a  trade-wind  and  fea-current,  leaving 
4  feven  or  eight  men  of  war  at  Barbadoes,  to  keep  them 

*  alarmed  :  the  forces  were  to  go  diredfly  on  (hore,  and  at- 
4  tack  the  forts  at  the  point,  which  there  was  no  doubt,  af- 

<ter  a  fhort  battery,  they  would  take  fword  in  hand  ;  after 
4  which  the  whole  ifland  would  be  reduced  of  courfe,  to- 
4  gether  with  it’s  booty  in  merchandize  and  negroes,  which 
4  would  be  immenfe. 

*  The  king  was  fo  wrapt  up  in  this  project,  that  it  was  no 
4  wonder  if  he  was  very  much  difpleafed  with  the  Spaniards, 

4  that  they  had  not  an  equal  pafllon  for  it,  when  it  was  pro- 
4  pofed  by  me  :  and,  when  I  brought  his  majefty  an  account 
4  of  their  behaviour,  he  faid,  They  are  the  moft  ftupid  wife 

*  people  in  the  world.  However,  the  king,  continues  M. 

*  Mefnager,  did  not  lay  afide  this  project,  though  he  left  out 
4  the  Spaniards  in  the  execution,  and  though  he  changed  the 
4  nature  of  the  attempt  and  feene  of  a£lion,  which  was  re- 
4  moved  to  Nevis,  &c.  There  the  enterprize  was  carried  on 
4  with  good  fuccefs,  and  our  admiral  (Ibberville)  landed, 

4  deftroyed,  plundered,  &c.  and  befides  the  other  booty  taken, 

4  and  the  fpoil  done  to  the  enemy,  our  men  took  as  many 
4  negroes  from  the  Englifh,  as  they  fold  afterwards  to  the 
4  Spaniards  for  400,000  pieces  of  eight.’ 

Though  the  French  have  not  gained  any  great  point  of  us  by 
vidtory,  they  have  by  intrigue  and  treaty  duped  us  in  our 
greateft,  our  commercial  interefts ;  for  the  French  incroach- 
inent  on  St  Domingo,  being  ceded  as  a  right,  was  thought  of 
little  con fequence,  but  it  has  proved  fuch,  that  both  Spain  and 
Britain  have  juft  reafon  to  repent  to  this  day  ;  fince,  by  that 
means,  the  Spaniards  of  that  ifland  are  become  little  better 
than  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  to  the  French  ; 
and  our  trade  to  Jamaica  has  felt  feverely  the  eftablifhment  of 
fuch  a  power,  in  the  tradl  of  navigation  through  the  wind¬ 
ward  pafEge  to  Europe. 

Before  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  was  ratified,  and  in  the  very  j 
interval  between  the  ceflation  of  arms  in  Europe,  and  the 
time  it  was  to  take  effedt  in  America,  a  French  fquadron  was 
equipped  and  difpatched  privately,  to  invade,  take,  and  de- 
ftroy  the  Britifh  Leeward  Iflands,  as  the  much  envied  rivals  of 
France  in  the  fugar-trade;  and  firft  Antigua  was  the  tleftined 
lacrifice,  as  the  principal,  and  moft  important  of  thefe  iflands 
to  Britain,  for  it’s  excellent  harbours  and  fituation  in  the  tradf 
of  navigation  to  the  other  Leeward  Iflands,  and  to  Jamaica. 
But  Monf.  Caflart,  who  commanded  the  expedition,  failed  in 
the  attempt,  partly  by  the  vigilance  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
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partly  by  fome  lucky  accidents,  but  not  by  our  naval  power  ; 
and,  aftetwards  attacking  Montferrar,  he  ruined  it  fo  effedfu- 
a!'y,  that  it  is  hardly  reftored  to  it’s  former  condition  to 
this  day. 

The  plunder  of  that  ifland  falling  very  fliort  of  the  expence 
of  the  expedition,  and  the  French  convinced  by  experience, 
that  open  iorce  could  not  give  them  a  fuperiority  in  thefe 
ifland.-,  have,  fince  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  conftantly  increafed 
their  pofleflions  and  power,  by  incroachments ;  firft  upon 
Don  inico,  a  fruitful  ifland  in  fight  of  Montferrat,  inhabited 
by  Indians*  the  aborigines  of  thefe  iflands*  who,  for  feveral 
generations  have  been  fubjedls  of  England,  under  a  commif- 
fion  from  lord  Gray,  and  his  fucceflors*  and  the  chief  go¬ 
vernors  of  Barbadoes.  0 

Some  years  after  (viz.  in  1722)  the  late  duke  of  Montague, 
having  obtained  a  grant  from  the  crown,  of  the  iflands  of  St 
Lucia  and  St  Vincent  (two  of  the  Caribbee  Iflands,  included 
for  many  years  in  the  commiflion  of  fucceflive  governors 'of 
Barbadoes,  from  the  kings  of  Great-Britain)  provided  fhips* 
military  (fores,  and  much  people  at  a  great  expence,  to  pof- 
fefs  thofe  iflands :  but,  foon  after  landing  at  St  Lucia,  they 
were  forced  off  by  the  French  of  Martinico*  purfuant  to  an 
exprefs  order  cf  their  monarch.  Tho’  this  point  is  finally  fet¬ 
tled  by  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  1763,  yet  it  may  be 
ufeful  to  know  how  the  matter  flood  before. 

The  mandate  of  the  French  king,  to  the  Sieur  Chevalier  de 
Feuquiere,  governor  and  lieutenant-general  of  the  Wind- 
ward-Jflands  in  America. 

4  His  majefty,  having  been  informed,  that  the  king  of  Eng- 

*  land  has  given  the  Iflands  of  St  Vincent  and  St  Lucia  to  the 
4  duke  of  Montague,  has  made  his  complaint  of  it  ih  Eng. 
4  land,  and  has  alledged,  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
4  of  thefe  iflands  belong  to  that  crown  :  the  firft  of  them 
4  ought  to  remain  to  the  Caribbees,  according  to  a  cohvention 
4  made  with  that  people,  and  the  fecond  belongs  to  France  ; 
4  who  has  been  willing  to  fufpend  the  fettlement  of  that  ifland, 

4  on  the  requeft  of  the  king  of  England.  Notwitbftanding 

*  thefe  reafons,  his  majefty  has  not  been  informed,  that  there 
4  has  been  any  revocation  of  this  grant.  On  the  contrary, 

*  he  underftands,  that  the  duke  of  Montague  is  preparing  to 
‘  l"encl  and  take  poflefiion  of  thefe  iflands,  and  to  tranfport 
4  numbers  of  families  thither.  This  undertaking  being  con- 

*  trary  to  the  rights  of  his  majefty,  his  intention  is,  that  in 
4  cafe  the  Englifh  fhould  take  pofleffion  of  St  Lucia,  and 
4  fettle  there,  the  Sieur  Chevalier  de  Feuquiere  (hall  fum- 
4  mon  them  to  retire  in  fifteen  days,  in  regard  that  ifland  be- 
4  longs  to  France;  and,  if  they  do  not  depart,  he  (hall 
4  compel  them  to  it  by  force  of  arms.  He  (hall  take  care  to 
4  charge  fome  of  the  wifeft  and  moft  experienced  of  his  offi- 

*  cers  with  this  expedition :  his  majefty  defires  there  fhould 

*  be  as  little  effufion  of  blood  as  poftible  ;  nor  will  have  any 

*  pillage  made;  he  only  wifhes  the  Englifh  would  retire,  and 
4  not  poflefs  themfelves  of  a  country  which  belongs  to  him.’ 

Done  at  Verfailles,  Sept.  21,  1722. 

If  the  court  of  France  had  a  juft  title,  to  thefe  iflands,  who 
can  blame  fuch  a  fpirited  mandate  ?  It  would  be  rather  com¬ 
mendable,  and  is  well  worthy  of  imitation,  by  thofe  who 
have  a  much  clearer  title,  than  bare  allegations  and  pofitive 
aftertions,  to  drive  the  French  out  of  their  incroachments  on 
thofe  iflands,  as  well  as  on  the  continent  in  America. 

Captain  Uring,  appointed,  by  the  late  duke  of  Montague,  his 
deputy-governor  in  this  expedition,  receiving  this  mandate, 
and  the  French  governor’s  letter  inclofing  it,  wherein  he  Sig¬ 
nified  his  intention  to  obey  it ;  Mr  Uring  fent  a  letter  to  the 
governor  of  Martinico,  to  acquaint  him,  that  he  had  ordeis 
from  the  duke  of  Montague,  the  lord  proprietor,  under  his 
Britifh  majefty’s-patent,  to  plant  St  Lucia,  and  defend  it; 
but  propofed  fufpending  all  a£Is  of  hoftility,  till  they  could 
hear  from  their  refpedfive  courts.  At  the  fame  time  Mr 
Uring  fent  to  the  captains  of  two  of  our  men  of  war,  then 
at  Port  Royal  in  Jamaica,  defiring  to  know,  whether,  in 
purfuance  of  the  letters  to  them  diredled  from  the  admiralty, 
as  well  as  the  duke  of  Montague,  he  might  depend  on  their 
afiiftanee,  in  cafe  he  was  attacked  by  the  French  :  but  they 
gave  him  no  pofitive  anfwer,  and  failed  foon  after  to  Bar¬ 
badoes.  Mr  Uring  alfo  wrote  to  Mr  Cox,  the  prefident  of 
this  ifland,  for  his  afiiftanee  ;  to  which  he  anfwered.  That 
he  was  ready  to  give  him  all  in  his  power.  It  feems,  the 
captain  of  the  men  of  war  did  not  think  the  general  orders  in 
the  grant  of  St  Lucia,  to  all  the  governors  and  commanders 
to  be  affifting  to  the  colony,  or  the  inftrudlions  from  the  ad¬ 
miralty  to  the  fame  purpofe,  were  fufficient  tojufiify  their 
adfing  often  lively  a  gain  ft  the  French,  which  miift  have  brought 
on  a  war  betwixt  the  two  nations  ;  nor  would  the  governors 
of  our  American  colonies  take  thefe  genera!  orders  and  inftruc- 
tions  to  be  a  fufficient  warrant  for  them  to  begin  hcftilities 
againft  the  French. 

1  he  captains  of  our  men  of  war  not  only  declined  to  21ft  in 
-an  bolide  way,  for  fear  of  producing  i  1  confequences  to  Eu¬ 
rope,  but  they  even  refufed  to  give  Mr  Uring  afiiftanee  to¬ 
wards  fortifying  and  defending  the  colony  by  land. 
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Neverthelefs,  Mr  Uring  was  very  diligent  in  raifing  a  forti¬ 
fication  on  the  hill,  which  he  propofed  to  make  defenfible  be¬ 
fore  the  fifteen  days,  to  which  his  removal  was  limited  by  the 
French  mandate,  were  expired.  Mean  time  the  French  go¬ 
vernor  kept  punctually  to  the  letter  of  his  mandate,  and  fent 
betwixt  2  and  300  men,  moftly  militia  of  Martinico  ;  who 
landing  at  Shoque-Bay  in  his  ifland,  within  an  hour’s  march 
of  the  fort,  at  a  time  when  fo  many  of  the  planters  were 
fallen  fick,  and  fo  many  others  had  deferted  to  the  French, 
that  Mr  Uring  found  he  had  not  80  men  left  to  bear  arms ; 
he  was  compelled  to  give  up  the  ifland  to  the  French  general 
the  marquis  de  Champigny,  upon  the  following  articles,  viz. 
That  the  Englifh  might  reimbark  all  their  cannon,  ftores, 
arms,  baggage,  and  every  thing  elfe  without  moleftation  ; 
that  the  French  fhould  alfo  evacuate  it,  as  well  as  the  Englifli  ; 
and  that  the  ifland  (hould  remain  in  that  abandoned  ftate  ’till 
the  difpute  betwixt  the  two  crowns  relating  to  it  was  decided  ; 
but  that  the  fhips  of  either  nation  might,  at  all  times,  frequent 
it’s  ports  for  wood  and  water. 

In  purfuance  of  this  capitulation,  Mr  Uring,  having  em¬ 
barked  whatever  he  had  landed,  demolifhed  the  fort  and  bar- 
ricado,  flruck  the  flag,  and  carried  it  aboard  ;  and  failed  for 
the  ifland  of  Antigua,  after  fending  the  Winchelfea  man  of 
war  to  take  a  view  of  the  ifland  of  St  Vincent,  where  the 
planters  alfo  had  orders,  from  the  duke  of  Montague,  to  at¬ 
tempt  a  fettlement,  in  cafe  they  were  driven  from  St  Lucia  : 
and  a  confiderable  reinforcement  was,  for  this  very  purpofe, 
arrived  from  his  grace  in  the  mean  time  at  Barbadoes,  which 
we  fhall  take  notice  of  prefently. 

Though,  at  this  juncture,  our  court  might  not  think  it  ad- 
vifeable  to  refent  this  behaviour  of  the  French,  yet  his  late 
majefty  king  George  II.  fent  the  following  inftrudlions  to 
Henry  Worfely,  Efq;  governor  and  commander  in  chief  of 
this  ifland,  as  all  his  predeceffors  had  been  who  were  gover¬ 
nors  of  Barbadoes.  ,■ 

*  Trufly  and  well  beloved,  &c. 

*  Whereas  the  French  have  for  many  years  claimed  a  right  to 

*  the  iflands  of  St  Lucia,  and  do  infill,  that  the  right  of  the 
‘  iflands  of  St  Vincent  and  Dominica,  under  your  govern- 
4  ment,  is  in  the  Caribbeans  now  inhabiting  the  fame;  al- 
‘  though  we  have  an  undoubted  right  to  all  the  Laid  iflands, 
‘  yet  we  have  thought  fit  to  agree  with  the  French  court, 

*  that,  until  our  right  be  determined,  the  faid  iflands  fhall  be 
‘  entirely  evacuated  by  both  nations.  It  is  therefore  our  will 

*  and  pleafure,  and  you  are  accordingly  to  fignify  the  fame  to 
4  fuch  of  our  fubjedts  as  (hall  be  found  inhabiting  any  of  our 
4  faid  iflands,  that  they  do  quit  them  ’till  the  right  (hall  be 

*  determined  as  aforefaid,  within  30  days  from  the  publica- 
4  tion  hereof,  in  each  of  the  faid  iflands.  And  you  are  to 
4  ufe  your  bed  endeavours,  that  no  (hips  whatfoever  frequent 
‘  the  faid  iflands,  during  the  time  aforefaid,  except  for  wood 
‘  and  water.  But  it  is  our  will  and  pleafure,  that  you  do  not 

*  execute  this  order,  until  the  French  governor  of  Martinico 
‘  (hall  have  received  the  like  diredtions  from  the  French  court, 
4  and  (hall,  jointly  with  you,  put  the  fame  in  execution,  with- 

*  out  exception,  &c.’ 

30  Nov.  1730.  H.  Newcastle. 

From  thefe  inftrudlions  ’tis  apparent,  that  the  courts  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  France  had  come  to  an  agreement  about  the  imme¬ 
diate  flate  of  this  ifland,  but  not  as  to  their  right;  for  our 
king  declares,  fully  and  plainly,  that  he  looked  upon  his  to  be 
wholly  unimpeached  by  this  difpute  ;  and  fo,  to  be  fure,  it 
was.  Audit  will  appear  dill  more  clearly,  from  the  French 
king’s  letter  on  this  head,  to  the  governor  of  Martinico,  dated 
the  26th  of  the  month  following,  that  the  date,  not  the  right 
of  this  ifland,  was  the  point  then  fettled. 

*  Monfieur  de  Champigny, 

;  I  he  Englifh  have,  for  fome  time  pad,  formed  pretenfions 
4  to  the  ifland  of  St  Lucia,  which  belongs  to  me,  and  to  which 
‘  I  have  an  inconteflable  right.  They  have  laid  the  fame 
4  pretenfions  to  the  ifland  of  St  Vincent  and  Dominica,  which 
4  belong  to  the  Caribbeans,  natives  of  the  country,  accord- 
4  ing  to  the  treaty  of  the  3id  of  March,  1660,  and  in  the 
4  pofleffion  of  which  it  is  my  intention  to  fupport  them.  I 
4  have,  neverthelefs,  agreed' with  the  court  of  England,  that, 
4  ’till  the  pretenfions  are  determined,  the  faid  iflands  (hall  be 
4  evacuated  by  both  nations,  &c.’ 

In  order  to  know  the  foundation  of  the  pretenfions  of  Eng¬ 
land  to  this  ifland,  it  may  be  requifite  to  give  a  little  of  it’s 
hiftory. 

The  french  authors,  particularly  Labat,  fay,  that,  before 
l637>  neither  French  nor  Englifh  thought  of  fettling  them- 
felves  on  this  ifland,  becaufe  of  the  frequent  attacks  they  had 
to  fudain  from  the  Caribbeans  of  the  other  iflands  ;  and  that 
both  nations  frequented  it  for  catching  tortoife,  and  building 
canoes,  as  an  ifland  that  then  had  neither  governor,  fort,  nor 
coioriy.  But  both  Labat  and  Tertre,  another  French  author, 
agiee,  that  the  Englifh  fird  fettled  on  this  ifland  in  1637, 
and  lived  here  eighteen  months,  or  more,  without  any  efif- 
tuibance  from  the  natives,  or  others  ’till  1639,  when  the  fa- 
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vages  drove  them  our,  for  this  reafon  :  An  Englidi  ve/Tel 
being  becalmed  before  St  Dominica,  fome  of  the  Caribbeans 
of  that  ifland  thinking  her  to  be  a  French  (hip,  becaufe  (he 
had  a  French  flag,  went  aboard,  as  they  ufually  did  the  (hips 
of  that  nation,  and,  drinking  freely,  the  captain  clapped  his 
fails  before  the  wind,  to  put  off:  the  favages,  fufpecting  his 
defign,  endeavoured  ro  recover  their  canoes;  and,  being  hin¬ 
dered,  leaped  over-board,  and  fvvam  to  their  ifland,  except 
two,  whom  the  Englifh  put  in  irons,  and  fold  for  (laves. 
Thofe  who  efcaped,  complaining  of  this  treachery  to  the  fa¬ 
vages  of  Martinico  and  St  Vincent,  they  maflacred  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  at  Barbadoes,  Antigua,  and  others  of  their  new  fettle- 
ments :  and  then  come  to  St  Lucia  in  the  night  time,  and, 
furprizing  the  Englifh,  killed  the  governor,  and  mod  of  the 
inhabitants ;  plundered  their  warehoufes,  and  did  incredible 
mifehief,  which  obliged  thofe  who  efcaped  to  fly  to  Montfer- 
rat.  This  fo  terrified  the  Englifh,  that  they  then  gave  over 
all  thoughts  of  fettling  again  on  this  ifland. 

The  civil  wars  in  England  breaking  out,  the  Englidi  neglected 
this  fettlement;  and,  in  1644,  M.  de  Parquet,  the  French 
governor  of  Martinico,  fent  35  or  40  men  from  Granada, 
under  M.  de  Rouffelan,  Well  furnifhed  with  ammunition  and 
provifion,  who  took  pofleffion  of  the  ifland,  and  built  a  fort, 
planted  provifions,  and  cured  tobacco.  Rouffelan  being  well 
beloved  by  the  natives,  becaufe  he  had  marrifed  one  of  their 
women,  the  French  enjoyed  a  happy  tranquillity  ’till  1654, 
when  he  died,  and  was  fucceeded  by  La  Riviere  ;  who,  think¬ 
ing  to  live  with  the  natives  upon  as  good  terms  as  his  prede- 
ceffor  had  done,  eredted  a  (lately  habitation  at  a  greater  di- 
ftance  from  the  fort ;  where  he  had  not  lived  long,  ere  the 
favages,  hating  the  neighbourhood  of  the  French,  refolved  to 
drive  them  out  of  the  ifland,  and  killed  the  French  governor, 
and  feveral  others  alfo  who  fucceeded  him. 

In  1658,  Parquet  the  governor  of  Martinico,  fent  over  i 
new  governor,  Monf.  Aigremont.  In  a  few  months  after 
whofe  arrival,  the  Englifh  attacked  the  fort,  but  were  beat 
off:  neverthelefs,  the  natives  deftroyed  him  in  166c.  In 
1663,  the  Englifh  purchafed  the  ifland  from  the  natives  by  a 
treaty,  which  was  brought  about  by  the  influence  of  Mr 
Warner,  fon  of  the  governor  of  St  Chriftopher’s,  by  a  Ca¬ 
ribbean  woman.  That  gentleman,  to  whom  the  Englifh  had 
given  a  commiffion  to  be  governor  of  Dominica,  purfuaded 
his  countrymen  to  fell  St  Lucia  fairly  to  the  Englifh  ;  and  the 
Englifh  fent  14  or  1500  men  on  board  of  five  men  of  war; 
who,  being  joined  by  6  or  700  Caribbeans  in  17  canoes,  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  Mr  Warner,  came  before  this  ifland  the 
latter  end  of  June,  1664,  and  had  the  fort,  which  was  only 
of  wood  and  pallifadoed,  delivered  to  them  without  refiftance, 
on  condition  that  Monf.  Bonnart,  then  the  French  governor, 
with  the  garrifon,  which  confided  at  firfl:  but  of  14  foldiers, 
part  of  whom  had  deferted,  (hould  be  tranfported  to  Marti¬ 
nico,  with  their  cannon,  arms  and  baggage.  A  bloody  flux 
and  famine  having  foon  reduced  this  colony  from  1500  to  89 
perfons,  among  whom  was  the  governor,  Mr  Cook,  and 
the  principal  officers ;  thofe  who  furvived,  abandoned  the  ifland 
the  6th  of  January,  1666,  after  fetting  fire  to  the  fort, -and 
difperfed  themfelves  in  the  other  adjacent  colonies.  Two 
days  after  a  veflel  arrived  from  the  lord  Willoughby,  governor 
and  captain  general  of  Barbadoes,  and  the  other  Englifh  Ca- 
ribbee  Iflands,  to  the  windward  of  Guardaloupe,  with  provi¬ 
fions,  ammunition,  and  all  neceflaries,  but  to  no  purpofe,  for 
the  colony  was  gone. 

Though  the  ifland  was  thus  deferted,  yet,  even  while  it  re¬ 
mained  in  that  condition,  it  was  always  confidered  as  a  part 
of  the  Britifh  dominions,  was  included  in  every  commiffion 
of  the  governor  for  the  ifland  of  Barbadoes,  and  the  gover¬ 
nor  afferted  his  jurifdidtion  over  it,  by  frequently  going  thi¬ 
ther  in  perfon,  with  great  pomp,  hoifting  the  king’s  colours, 
firing  guns,  and  making  all  figns  of  fovereignty  and  dominion 
which  are  requifite  to  maintain  a  national  right. 
rIhe  French  king,  alfo,  in  his  treaties  with  king  Charles  II, 
and  king  James  II,  and  likewife  in  thofe  of  Ryfwick  and  U- 
trecht,  iiipulated  to  reflore  to  the  king  of  Great-Britain  all 
the  iflands,  countries,  fortreffes,  and  colonies,  which  may 
have  been  conquered  by  the  moft  Chriftian  king,  and  fuch  as 
were  in  pofleffion  of  the  king  of  Great-Britain  before  the  war 
began  :  which  implies  an  apparent  conceffion,  that  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  firfl:  poffeffed  this  ifland,  and  had,  confequently,  a  prior 
right  to  it,  St  Lucia  being  included  in  the  words,  all  the 
Britifh  dominions.  Nor  could  that  right  of  theirs,  we  appre¬ 
hend,  be  any  way  invalidated  by  their  being  drove  out  of  it, 
and  murdered,  as  above,  by  the  favages. 

Labat,  the  Frenchman,  indeed,  would  infinuate  that  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  forfeited  their  right  to  it,  becaufe,  for  20  years  after  they 
were  drove  out  of  it  by  the  Caribbeans,  they  negledted  to 
fend  men  to  it ;  and  though,  they  fay,  Parquet,  the  Freqch 
governor  of  Martinique,  made  a  fettlement  there,  they  took 
no  ftep  to  oppofe  him,  nor  did  any  one  thing  either  on  the 
(pot,  or  in  Europe,  to  fupport  their  pretenfions.  But  who  does 
not  fee  that  this  is  a  bare  infinuation  only,  and  does  not  carry 
the  face  of  any  thing  conclufively  argumentative,  nor  proves 
the  leaft  defeft  in  our  title  ? 

Labat,  without  obferving  that  the  treaty  abovementioned, 
by  which  the  Englifli  fai rly  purchafed  the  ifland,  corroborated 

their 
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their  title  to  it,  further  informs  us,  that  though  in  1664, 
when  the  fecond  Weft-India  company  bought  this,  and  other 
ifland,  of  Parquet’s  heirs.  Sc  Lucia  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Englilh,  it  continued  to  name  governors  thereof  'till  1674, 
but  that,  by  reafon  of  the  ftagnation  of  the  company’s  trade, 
during  the  long  wars  in  1673  and  1678,  all  the  inhabitants  re¬ 
tired  to  Martinique,  Guardaloupe,  and  other  ftrong  iflands ; 
fo  that,  in  1700,  there  were  none  left  but  carpenters,  who 
ufed  to  come  from  Martinique,  to  build  canoes,  &c.  without 
any  other  inhabitants,  of  what  nation  or  complexion  foever. 
He  adds,  that  it  was  afterwards  a  harbour  of  run-away  fol- 
diers  and  failors,  who  found  enough  here  to  fubfift  them,  be- 
fides  the  utmoft  fecurity  in  the  natural  faftneffes  on  the  brows 
of  precipices,  where  10  men  might  knock  10,000  on  the 
head,  by  only  rolling  ftones  or  flumps  of  trees,  upon  them. 
Sir  Hans  Sloane  fays,  that,  in  1689,  when  he  was  here,  it 
was  inhabited  by  a  fmall  number  of  people  from  Barbadoes, 
who  kept  it  on  account  of  it’s  wood,  whereof  it  has  great 
plenty,  which  the  Barbadians  were  very  much  in  want  of. 

In  1719,  the  French  king  granted  this  ifland  to  the  marfhal 
d’Etree,  who  fent  a  colony  to  poflefs,  fettle,  and  plant  it. 
The  governor  of  Barbadoes  immediately  notified  to  the  com¬ 
manding  officer  of  the  faid  colony,  that,  as  the  ifland  belonged 
to  his  Britannick  majefty,  if  the  French  perfifted  in  fettling 
on  it,  he  fhould  be  obliged  to  difpoflefs  them  by  force;  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  our  ambaflador  at  Paris  reprefented  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  fo  much  fpirit  and  juftice,  as  a  violation  of  the  rights 
&f  his  Britannic  majefty,  that  orders  were  fent  to  the  marfhal 
d’Etree’s  colony  to  evacuate  the  ifland,  which  they  did  ac¬ 
cordingly.  Three  years  after  this,  his  late  majefty,  king 
George  f,  granted  this  ifland,  and  that  of  St  Vincent,  as  we 
have  (een,  to  his  grace  John  duke  of  Montague  :  and,  from 
the  dedu&ion  of  particulars  given,  it  appears  plain  enough,  that 
the  Englifh  have  an  undoubted  right  to  this  territory  :  that  the 
French  have  been  no  better  than  intruders  here,  and  as  fuch, 
were  obliged  to  quit  it  in  the  reign  of  king  George  I,  as  they 
had  before  done  in  that  of  king  Charles  II ;  ftnce  which  our 
rights  to  this  ifland  have  been  confirmed  by  treaties :  but  their 
quitting  it  in  1719,  when  the  marfhal  d’Etree’s  colony  evacua¬ 
ted  it,  by  exprefs  order  of  the  French  king,  is  the  ftrongeft 
and  cleareft  proof  of  all :  for,  had  not  their  minifters  been  l'en- 
fible  of  their  nation’s  having  no  juft  pretenfions  to  St  Lucia, 
it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  they  would  fo  tamely  have  given 
lip  their  fettlement,  after  having  exerted  fo  much  vigour  to 
prevent  ours :  and  as  it  was  declared,  by  the  mutual  evacua¬ 
tion  of  this  ifland  in  1722-3,  that  it  could  not,  or  fhould 
not,  prejudice  the  claim  of  either,  it  cannot  be  alleged,  with 
any  fhadow  of  juftice,  to  defeat  that  right,  or  to  be  at  all 
derogatory  from  it,  though  the  profecution  of  it  was  thereby, 
for  a  time,  fufpended. 

The  French,  alfo,  ufed  every  artifice  to  prevent  our  pofleffion 
of  the  ifland  of  St  Vincent,  which  was  included  in  the  patent 
of  his  grace  the  duke  of  Montague  for  St  Lucia.  They  poi- 
foned  the  natives  in  our  disfavour,  making  them  believe  that 
we  came  to  enflave  them,  when  our  intention  was  quite  other- 
wife.  The  like  policy  has  been  praftifed  by  this  nation  to 
Dominica  and  Tobago. 

And  are  not  the  motives  to  this  conduft  of  the  French  very 
apparent?  Such  is  the  natural  fituation  of  the  Caribbee 
Iflands,  that  they  run  in  a  chain  acrofs  that  part  of  the  weft- 
ern  ocean  which  terminates  upon  the  continent  of  South  Ame¬ 
rica.  Of  that  chain  Antigua  is  the  northern,  and  Tobago 
the  fouthern  link.  The  French  being  poflefled  of  Martinique, 
Guardaloupe,  and  feveral  fmall  iflands  in  the  center;  and,  by 
late  incroachments,  have  extended  their  pofleffion  to  Domi¬ 
nica,  St  Lucia,  St  Vincent,  and  Tobago:  fo  that  France  at¬ 
tempted  to  have  the  whole  chain  of  Carribbee  Iflands*, 
(of  any  value  for  extent  and  harbours  (except  Antigua)  which 
are  fituated  in  the  track  of  navigation  to  the  coaft  of  Carrac- 
cas  and  Carthagena  to  the  fouthward  ;  and  to  St  Euftatia,  St 
Thomas,  Santa  Cruz,  Porto-Rico,  St  Domingo,  Cuba,  Ja¬ 
maica,  Porto-Bello,  and  all  the  coaft  of  New  Spain  ;  from 
thence  to  the  bay  of  Mexico,  and  Miffiffippi,  to  the  northward. 
What,  therefore,  could  have  hindered  the  French,  in  cafe  of 
war,  from  intercepting  all  the  navigation  from  Europe,  in 
the  paflages  to  thefe  feveral  ports,  whenever  the  naval  power 
of  I  ranee  fhould  be  in  a  tolerable  good  condition  ?  more  efpe- 
cially  if  Antigua  fhould  alfo  fall  under  their  dominion,  which 
was  far  from  being  impoffible,  if  it’s  great  port,  called  Eng¬ 
lifh  Harbour  (the  belt  of  any  in  that  part  of  the  world  for 
the  reception  and  fecurity  of  a  Britifh  fquadron)  is  not  well 
fortified,  and  the  Leeward  Iflands  powerfully  protedled  by  our 
royal  navy.  For,  if  Antigua  fhould  be  loft,  or  it’s  beft  har¬ 
bour  ruined,  Montferrat,  Nevis,  St  Chriftopher’s,  and  all 
the  lefler  iflands  to  the  weft  ward  of  them,  muft,  for  want  of 
harbours  and  prote£!ion,  fall  of  courfe  into  the  hands  of  our 

*  Barbadoes,  being  to  the  eaft  ward,  is  not  mentioned  as  in 
toe  chain  of  the  Caribbee  Iflands;  but  yet,  being  one  of 
them,  is,  from  it’s  nearnefs  to  Tobago,  in  more  imminent 
danger  ofinvafion  from  that  ifland,  whenever  it  became  well 
fettled  by  the  French,  becaufe  an  armament  may  be  con¬ 
veyed  from  one  to  the  other  in  a  very  few  hours ;  for  the 
fame  reafon  the  trade  of  Barbadoes  might  have  been  fubjett 
10  perpetual  interruption  from  privateers, 
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enemies.  In  that  cafe,  of  what  value  canl  Jamaica  be  to  this 
kingdom,  when  our  fleets  cannot pafs  thither  without  a  convoy, 
fuperior  to  the  naval  power  of  France  ?  And  what  trade  can 
bear  the  immenfe  expence  of  fuch  convoys  ?  Could  Britain 
with  fafety,  therefore,  reft  fatisfied  under'the  ufurpations  of 
ranee,  and,  by  that  means,  give  it  the  power  of  intercept¬ 
ing  all  the  trade  of  Europe  to  America  ?  This  is  <iow  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  Definiti  ve  Treaty. 

Thus  it  evidently  appears,  what  influence  thefe  incroachments 
of  France  would  have  had  upon  the  whole  trade  and  naviga¬ 
tion  of  America  in  time  of  war.  But  this  was  not  all  our 
danger;  for  by  thefe  pofTeffions  of  the  French,  even  in  times 
of  peace,  would  have  cut  off  all  fupplies  of  hard  timber, 
without  which  it  is  impoffible  to  carry  on  the  fugar-works  of 
Barbadoes  and  the  Leeward  Iflands,  but  at  immenfe  expence, 
from  the  far  diftant  colonies  of  the  Dutch  on  the  continent 
of  South  America,  Berbice  and  Efequebe  :  for  neither  Barba¬ 
does  nor  the  Leeward  Iflands  produce  large  hard  timber,  fit  for 
thefe  purpofes,  nor  even  fmall  timber  enough  fit  for  carts,  and 
other  carriages  neceffary  for  plantation  ufe  ;  and  therefore  Bar¬ 
badoes  has,  for  many  years,  been  fupplied  with  a  good  fhare 
of  fuch  timber  from  T  obago,  and  the  Leeward  Iflands  from 
Dominica,  till  the  French  have  pretended  to  lay  claim  to  it. 
As  the  Britifh  dominions  in  North  America  cannot  furnifh 
timber  proper  for  thefe  ufes  *,  and  none  now  is  to  be  had 
Tut  from  the  Dutch,  at  a  great  diftanee,  it  follows,  that  the 
very  exiftence  of  Britifh  fugar-colonies  depended  upon  the 
courtefy  of  the  Dutch,  and  that  courtefy  bought  at  their  own 
price,  befides  the  expence  of  a  longer  voyage  ;  or  elfe  we 
muft  reclaim  immediately  all  thofe  iflands  which  the  French 
have  unjuftly  ufurped;  If  this  is  not  done,  our  fugar-colo¬ 
nies  muft:  be  ruined  for  want  of  fupplies  of  timber,  even  in 
times  of  peace  (as  has  been  obferved)  and  p'rance  will,  by 
that  means,  ingrofs  the  fugar-trade  of  the  world  f. 

*  Oak,  or  other  timber  of  cold  countries,  fplits  in  the  hot 
climates,  and  foon  decays ;  befides  being  fubjeift  to  be  eaten 
to  a  honey-comb,  by  animals  called  wood-ants,  more  de- 
ftruftive  of  wood  on  fliore,  than  worms  are  to  the  bottom  of 
fhips  When  in  harbour. 

"f  That  the  French  have,  for  many  years  paft,  fupplanted  us 
in  the  fugar-trade  at  foreign  markets,  is  certain;  By  what 
meafures  they  gradually  and  infenfibly  did  this,  and  greatly 
increafed  the  trade  and  navigation  of  their  ifland  colonies 
in  general,  fliall  be  fhewn  under  the  articles  French  Ame- 
r  ica,  and  Sugar  Colonies  ;  but  now  that  valuable  branch 
of  our  commerce  may  be  effiaually  retrieved,  and  the  Bri- 
tifli  fugar  iflands  rendered  of  far  more  importance  to  this  na¬ 
tion  than  ever  they  have  been. 

Notwithftanding  all  the  agreements  made  with  the  French  in 
regard  to  the  evacuation  and  neutrality  of  St  Lucia,  See.  the 
war  with  France  was  no  fooner  broke  out,  but  the  French 
feized  the  ifland  of  St  Lucia  as  their  own  in  1744,  and  fent  a 
governor  to  it,  and  a  number  of  men,  and  40  cannon,  from 
12  to  48  pounders,  and  have  fince  fortified  it  with  two  forts, 
befides  batteries ;  and  they  had  between  2000  and  3000  white 
people  upon  it,  and  feemed  refolved  to  maintain  this  ifland;  as 
well  as  Dominica,  St  Vincent,  and  Tobago,  although,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  late  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  they  were  obliged 
to  evacuate  the  fame,  yet  this  was  never  complied  with. 

The  French  had  about  2000  white  men,  being  French,  En<r» 
lilh,  and  Danes,  befides  Indians,  under  a  P  rench  governor,  at 
Dominica,  and  had  feveral  fugar-works  on  thaAfland,  and 
raifed  great  quantities  of  fugar,  indigo,  cotton,  and  other 
Weft-India  produdls,  on  this  ifland. 

They  had  people  alfo  at  St  Vincent’s,  interfperfed  with  the 
the  native  Indians,  with  whom  they  intermarried.  They  raifed 
great  quantities  of  tobacco,  corn,  and  coffee,  on  this  ifland  : 
and  they  lately  obtained  fuch  an  afcendency  over  thefe  Indians, 
as  to  make  proclamation  in  that  ifland,  that  no  Englilh, 
Dutch,  or  Danes,  Ihall  have  any  commerce  with  that  ifland 
without  a  protection  from  the  general  of  hdartinique. 

They  had  alfo  fortified  and  fettled  Tobago  fince  the  peace  of 
Aix  la  Chapelle,  in  fpite  oi  our  naval  force  in  thefe  parts  *, 

*  The  following  infiructions  were  given  to  Robert  Lowther, 
Efq;  on  the  23d  of  February,  1 714-15,  when  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  governor  of  Barbadoes,  St  Lucia,  Dominica,  and 
St  Vincent,  and  the  reft  of  his  majefty’s  Caribbee  Iflands  to 
the  windward  of  Guardaloupe;  which  inftrudtions  have  been 
continued  to  the  feveral  governors  of  Barbadoes  finye  that 
time.  Inft.  106.  ‘  If  any  of  the  fubjedts  of  a  foreign  power, 

‘  cr  ftate,  have  already  planted  tbemfelves  upon  any  of  the 
‘  iflands  of  St  Lucia,  Dominica,  St  Vincent,  or  Tobago,  or 

*  fliall  hereafter  attempt  to  do  the  fame,  you  are  to^aflert 
‘  our  right  to  the  faid  iflands,  exclusive  of  all  others ; 

*  ancl>  in  order  to  hinder  the  fettlement  of  any  colony 

*  tllere>  )’ou  are  to  give  notice  to  fuch  foreigners  that  fliall 
pretend  to  make  fuch  fettlement,  that,  unlefs  they  Ihall  re- 

‘  move  in  fuch  time  as  you  in  your  diferetion  fliall  afiGn,  yOU 
‘  01:111  be  obliged  by  force  to  difpoflefs  them,  and  fend  them 

*  olF  the  faid  ifland. 

Inft.  1 09.  ‘  You  are  not  to  encourage  any  planting,  nor  to 

‘  £rant  t0  any  petfon  any  lands  cr  tenements  which  are 
‘  now,  or  hereafter  fliall  be,  in  our  power  to  difpofe  cf  in 
any  of  our  iflands  under  your  government,  except  Barba- 

‘  cloes\  until  }'ou  fliall  receive  further  orders  from  us 
‘  theretn.’ 

and 
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and  infilled  on  it’s  belonging  to  the  French  king.  From  this 
laft-mentioned  ifland  they  may  invade  Barbadoes  in  one  (ketch, 
and  in  one  night,  as  it  lies  fouthwardly  of  Barbadoes,  diitance 
about  30  leagues. 

Thefe  attempts  of  our  rivals  mud  certainly  have  been  under¬ 
taken  with  a  deiign  to  fupplant  the  Englifh  in  all  their  lugar 
colonies,  becaufe  they  had  before  lands  in  their  hands  (uf- 
ficient  to  raife  Weft-India  products  wherewith  to  fupply  all 
Europe. 

Wherefore  this  condudl  of  the  French,  it  is  humbly  conceiv¬ 
ed,  required  the  utmoft  attention  :  for,  if  they  had  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  remain  in  pofleffion  of  thefe  iflands,  it  would 
have  been  of  the  utmoft  ill  confequence  to  the  Britifh  nation, 
by  reafon,  as  obferved,  of  their  fituation :  they  furrpund  Bar¬ 
badoes,  and  are  to  windward  of  the  Leeward  Iflands.  W  hat 
muft  then  have  been  the  inevitable  doom  of  our  northern  co¬ 
lonies  and  fifheries  in  America,  without  our  Britifh  fugar  co¬ 
lonies?  and,  to  carry  the  confequence  in  it’s  natural  gradation, 
what  would  have  become  of  our  Britifh  trade  to  Africa  and 

America?  .  '  , 

According  to  the  late  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  it  is  ftipulated, 
in  the  ninth  article,  as  follows,  viz. 

Their  Britannic  and  moft  chriftian  majefties  oblige  them- 
felves  to  caufe  to  be  delivered,  upon  the  exchange  of  the 
ratifications  of  the  prefent  treaty,  the  duplicates  of  the  or¬ 
ders  addrefled  to  the  commiflaries  appointed  to  reftore  and 
receive  refpedlively  whatever  may  have  been  conquered,  on 
either  fide  in  the  Weft  Indies ;  and  every  thing  befides  {hall 
be  re-eftablifhed  on  the  foot  that  they  were,  or  ought  to  be, 
before  the  prefent  war. 

The  faid  refpediive  commifTaries  Ihall  be  ready  to  fet  out  on 
the  firft  advice  that  their  Britannic  and  moft  chriftian  maje¬ 
fties  {hall  receive  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications,  furnifti- 
ed  with  all  neceflary  inftrudtions,  commiflions,  powers,  and 
orders,  for  the  moft  expeditious  accomplifhment  of  their  faid 
majefties  intentions,  and  of  the  engagements  taken  by  the 
prefent  treaty/ 

The  iflands  of  St  Lucia,  St  Vincent,  and  Dominica,  were, 
or  ought  to  have  been,  neutral,  at  the  time  of  this  treaty,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  formal  evacuation  in  or  about  the  year  1732,  by 
commiflaries  appointed  in  Barbadoes  and  Martinique,  to  re¬ 
pair  to  St  Lucia  for  that  purpofe,  in  purfuance  of  exprefs  or¬ 
ders  from  their  Britannic  and  moft  chriftian  majefties,  as  be- 
forementioned.  The  ifland  of  Tobago  remained  as  it  was  be-* 
fore  that  war,  at  the  time  of  the  treaty,  but  was,  in  barefaced 
violation  thereof,  fettled  by  the  French  in  January  1749-50, 
under  the  protection  of  two  French  {hips  of  war,  which  were 
fentfrom  Breft  for  that  purpofe:  and,  therefore,  were  not  the 
French  obliged  by  treaty  forthwith  to  have  evacuated  this 
ifland. 

Thus  have  I,  from  a  feries  of  inconteftable  facts,  ccnneted 
in  the  fimpleft  and  moft  obvious  light,  and  reprefented  in  the 
moft  candid  and  unexaggerated  manner,  {hewn  the  unjuftifi- 
able  attempts  of  France  to  injure  the  Britifh  rights  and  pof- 
fefiions  in  America  :  but  it  is  to  be  hoped,  from  the  wifdom 
of  his  majefty’s  councils,  that  all  thefe  mifchiefs,  which  look 
with  fo  formidable  an  afpedt  towards  the  trade  of  this  nation, 
have  at  length  been  happily  prevented  by  the  definitive 
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How  far,  alfo,  the  fchemes  of  this  neighbouring  nation  have 
had  a  tendency  to  injure  the  commerce  and  pofleflion  of  other 
powers  in  America,  in  order  to  advance  their  own,  {hall  be 
made  appear  in  it’s  place.  And  when  other  nations,  as  well 
as  we,  enter  into  a  critical  examination  of  fome  of  their  late 
maps  and  charts,  publiflied  by  authority,  they  cannot  longer 
remain  infenfible  of  the  machinations  that  were  really  forming 
to  their  prejudice. 

Before  we  conclude  this  article,  it  may  be  proper  to  intimate, 
that,  under  the  general  head  of  Colonies,  we  {hall  confider 
British  America  in  various  other  lights,  not  lefs  intereft- 
mg  to  thefe  kingdoms  than  what  has  been  already  reprefent¬ 
ed.  Whatever  fome  may  pleafe  to  think  me  deficient  in, 
at  prefent,  upon  this  occafion,  I  promife  to  make  them  a- 
mends  under  other  fubfequent  heads,  which  relate  to  the  com¬ 
merce  of  America,  particularly  under  the  articles  of  French 
America,  Spanish  America,  Plantations  and  Co¬ 
lonies. 

British  America. 

The  King’s  Proclamation  for  the  due  fettlement  of 
our  new  Britifh  Acquifitions  in  America,  purfuant  to 
the  Definitive  Treaty  of  February  10th  1763. 
George  R. 

Vv  hereas  we  have  taken  into  our  royal  confideration  the  ex- 
tenfive  and  valuable  acquifitions  in  America,  fecured  to  our 
crown  by  the  late  definitive  treaty  of  peace,  concluded  at  Pa¬ 
ns  the  10th  day  of  February  laft ;  and  being  defirous,  that  all 
our  oving  fubjedls,  as  well  of  our  kingdoms  as  of  our  colo 
nies  in  merica,  may  avail  themfelves,  with  all  convenient 
pee  ,  o  t  e  great  benefits  and  advantages,  which  muft  accrue 
^  ere  rom  to  tieir  commerce,  manufadlures,  and  navigation; 
•  rr  1  °U®  1  t*le  aflv*ce  of  our  privy  council,  to 

~  UC  thu  our  r°ya*  proclamation,  hereby  to  publifh  and  de- 
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dare  to  all  our  loving  fubjedls,  that  we  have,  with  the  advice 
of  our  faid  privy  council,  granted  our  letters  patent,  under 
our  great  feal  of  Great-B.itain,  to  eredt,  within  the  countries 
and  iflands  ceded  and  confirmed  to  us  by  the  faid  treaty, 
four  diftindi  and  feparate  governments,  ftiled  and  called  by  the 
names  of  Quebec,  Eaftblorida,  Weft  Florida,  and  Grena¬ 
da,  and  limited  and  bounded  as  follows,  viz. 

Firft,  The  government  of  Quebec,  bounded  on  the  Labrador 
coaft  by  the  river  St  John,  and  from  thence  by  a  line  drawn 
from  the  head  of  that  river  through  the  lake  St  John,  to  the 
fouth  end  of  the  lake  Nipiffim  ;  from  whence  the  faid  line, 
crofting  the  river  St  Lawrence,  and  the  lake  Champlain,  in 
45  degrees  of  north  latitude,  pafles  along  the  Highlands  which 
divide  the  rivers  that  empty  themfelves  into  the  faid  river  St 
Lawrence,  from  thofe  which  fall  into  thefea;  and  alfo  along 
the  north  coaft  of  the  Baye  des  Chaleurs,  and  the  coaft  of  the 
gulph  of  St  Lawrence  to  Cape  Rofieres,  and  from  thence 
eroding  the  mouth  of  the  river  St  Lawrence  by  the  weft  end 
of  the  ifland  of  Anticofti,  terminates  at  the  aforefaid  river  of 
St  John. 

Secondly,  The  government  of  Eaft  Florida,  bounded  to  the 
weftward  by  the  gulph  of  Mexico  and  the  Apalachicola  river; 
to  the  northward  by  a  line  drawn  from  that  part  of  the  faid 
river  where  the  Chatahouchee  and  Flint  rivers  meet,  to  the 
fource  of  St  Mary’s  river,  and  by  the  courfe  of  the  faid  river 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  and  to  the  eaftward  and  fouthward 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  gulph  of  Florida,  including  all 
iflands  within  fix  leagues  of  the  fea  coaft. 

Thirdly,  The  government  of  Weft  Florida,  bounded  to  the 
fouthward  by  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  including  all  iflands  with¬ 
in  fix  leagues  of  the  coaft,  from  the  river  Apalachicola  to  lake 
Ponchartrain  ;  to  the  weftward  by  the  faid  lake,  the  lake  Mau- 
repas,  and  the  river  Mifiiffippi ;  tP  the  northward  by  a  line 
drawn  due  eaft  from  that  part  of  the  river  Mifliflippi,  which 
lies  in  31  degrees  north  latitude,  to  the  river  Apalachicola,  or 
Chatahouchee;  and  to  the  eaftward  by  the  faid  river. 
Fourthly,  The  government  of  Grenada,  comprehending  the 
ifland  of  that  name,  together  with  the  Grenadines,  and  the 
iflands  of  Dominico,  St  Vincents,  and  Tobago. 

And  to  the  end  that  the  open  and  free  fishery  of  cur  fubjedls 
may  be  extended  to,  and  carried  on  upon  the  coaft  of  Labra¬ 
dor,  and  the  adjacent  iflands,  we  have  thought  fit,  with  the 
advice  of  our  faid  privy  council,  to  put  all  that  coaft,  from 
the  river  St  John’s  to  Hudfon’s  ftreights,  together  with  the 
iflands  of  Anticofti  and  Madelaine,  and  all  other  fmaller  iflands 
lying  upon  the  faid  coaft,  under  the  care  and  infpedlion  of 
our  governor  of  Newfoundland. 

We  have  alfo,  with  the  advice  of  our  privy  council,  thought 
fit  to  annex  the  iflands  of  St  John’s  and  Cape  Breton,  or  lfle 
Royale,  with  the  lefler  iflands  adjacent  thereto,  to  our  go¬ 
vernment  of  Nova  Scotia. 

We  have  alfo,  with  the  advice  of  our  privy  council  aforefaid, 
annexed  to  our  province  of  Georgia,  all  the  lands  lying  be¬ 
tween  the  rivers  Atamaha  and  St  Mary’s. 

And  whereas  it  will  greatly  contribute  to  the  fpeedy  fettling 
our  faid  new  governments,  that  our  loving  fubjedls  Ihould  be 
informed  of  our  paternal  care  for  the  fecurity  of  the  liberties 
and  properties  of  thofe,  who  are  and  {hall  become  inhabitants 
thereof ;  we  have  thought  fit  to  publifh  and  declare,  by  this  our 
proclamation,  that  we  have,  in  the  letters  patent  under  our  great 
feal  of  Great-Britain,  by  which  the  faid  governments  are  con- 
ftituted,  given  exprefs  power  and  diredlion  to  our  governors 
of  our  faid  colonies  refpectively,  that  fo  foon  as  the  ftate  and 
circumftances  of  the  faid  colonies  will  admit  thereof,  they  {hall, 
with  the  advice  and  confent  of  the  members  of  our  council,  fum- 
mon  and  call  general  aftemblies  within  the  faid  governments 
relpedlively,  in  fuch  manner  and  form  as  is  ufed  and  diredted 
in  thofe  colonies  and  provinces  in  America,  which  are  under 
our  immediate  government ;  and  we  have  alfo  given  power 
to  the  faid  governors,  with  the  confent  of  our  faid  councils, 
and  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people,  fo  to  be  fummoned  as 
aforefaid,  to  make,  conftitute,  and  ordain  laws,  ftatutes  and 
ordinances  for  the  public  peace,  welfare,  and  good  govern¬ 
ment  of  our  faid  colonies,  and  of  the  people  and  inhabitants 
thereof,  as  near  as  may  be  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  England, 
and  under  fuch  regulations  and  reftridtions  as  are  ufed  in  other 
colonies;  and  in  the  mean  time,  and  until  fuch  aflemblies 
can  be  called  as  aforefaid,  all  perfons  inhabiting  in,  or  refort- 
ing  to  our  faid  colonies,  may  confide  in  our  royal  protection, 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  benefit  of  the  laws  of  our  realm  of 
England  ;  tor  which  purpofe  we  have  given  power,  under  our 
great  feal,  to  the  governors  of  our  faid  colonies  refpedtively, 
to  eredt  and  conftitute,  with  the  advice  of  our  faid  councils 
relpedlively,  courts  of  judicature  and  public  juftice  within  onf 
laid  colonies,  for  the  hearing  and  determining  all  caufes,  as 
well  criminal  as  civil,  according  to  law  and  equity,  and  as 
near  as  may  be  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  England,  with  liberty 
to  all  pertons,  who  may  think  themfelves  aggrieved  by  the 
fentences  ot  fuch  courts,  in  all  civil  cafes,  to  appeal,  under 
the  ufual  limitations  and  reftridlions  to  us,  in  our  privy 
council. 

We  have  alfo  thought  fit,  with  the  advice  of  our  privy  coun¬ 
cil  as  aforefaid,  to  give  unto  the  governors  and  councils  of  ouf 
faid  three  new,  colonies  upon  the  continent,  full  power  and 

authority 
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authority  to  fettle  and  agree  with  the  inhabitants  of  our  fail] 
new  colonies,  or  with  any  o'her  perfons  who  fliall  refort  there¬ 
to,  for  fuch  lands,  tenements,  and  heieditaments,  as  are  now 
or  hereafter  fhall  be  in  our  power  to  difpofe  of,  and  them  to 
grant  to  any  fuch  perfon  or  perfons,  upon  fuch  terms,  and  un 
der  fuch  modera  e  quit  rents,  fervices,  and  acknowledgments, 
as  have  been  appointed  and  fettled  in  our  other  colonies,  and 
under  fuch  other  conditions  as  fhall  appear  to  us  to  be  neceflary 
and  expedient  for  the  advantage  of  the  grantees,  and  the  im 
provement  and  fettlement  of  our  laid  colonies. 

And  whereas  we  are  defirous,  upon  all  occaftons,  to  teflify 
our  royal  fenfe  and  approbation  of  the  conduilft  and  biavery  of 
the  officers  and  foldiers  of  our  armies,  and  to  reward  the 
lame;  we  do  hereby  command  and  impower  our  governors  of 
our  laid  three  new  colonies,  and  all  other  our  governors  of 
our  feveral  provinces  on  the  continent  of  North  America,  to 
grant,  without  fee  or  reward,  to  fuch  reduced  officers  as  have 
ferved  in  North  America  during  the  late  war,  and  to  fuch  pri¬ 
vate  foldiers  as  have  been  or  fhall  be  difbanded  in  America, 
and  are  actually  refiding  there,  and  fhall  perfonally  appiy  for 
the  fame,  the  following  quantities  of  lands,  lubjecTt  at  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  ten  years  to  the  fame  quit-rents  as  other  lands  are 
fubje£f  to  in  the  province  within  which  they  are  granted,  as 
alfo  fubjedft  to  the  fame  conditions  of  cultivation  and  improve¬ 
ment,  viz. 

To  every  perfon  having  the  rank  of  a  field-officer,  5000 
acres. 

To  every  captain  3000  acres. 

To  every  fubaltern  or  ftaff-officer  2000  acres. 

To  every  non-commilfion  officer  200  acres. 

To  every  private  man  50  acres. 

We  do  likewife  authorise  and  require  the  governors  and  com¬ 
manders  in  chief  of  all  our  faid  colonies  upon  the  continent 
of  North  America,  to  grant  the  like  quantities  of  land,  and 
upon  the  fame  conditions,  to  fuch  reduced  officers  of  our  na¬ 
vy  of  like  rank  as  ferved  on  board  our  {hips  of  war  in  North 
America  at  the  times  of  the  reduction  of  Louifbourg  and  Que¬ 
bec  in  the  late  war,  and  who  fliall  perfonally  apply  to  our  re- 
fpe£tive  governors  for  fuch  grants. 

And  whereas  it  is  juft  and  reafonable,  and  effential  to  our  in- 
tereft,  and  the  fecurity  of  our  colonies,  that  the  feveral  na¬ 
tions  or  tribes  cf  Indians,  with  whom  we  are  connected,  and 
who  live  under  our  protection,  fnould  not  be  molefted  or 
dilturbed  in  the  pofleffion  of  fuch  parts  of  our  dominions  and 
territories  as,  not  having  been  ceded  to  or  purchafed  by  us,  are 
referved  to  them  or  any  of  them  as  their  hunting  grounds;  we 
do  therefore,  with  the  advice  of  our  privy  council,  declare  it 
to  be  our  royal  will  and  pleafure,  that  no  governor  or  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  in  any  of  our  colonies  of  Quebec,  Eaft  Flo¬ 
rida  or  Weft  Florida,  do  prefume,  upon  any  pretence  what¬ 
ever,  to  grant  warrants  of  furvey,  or  pafs  any  patents  for  land 
beyond  the  bounds  of  their  refpeCtive  governments,  as  defcri- 
bed  in  their  commiffions;  as  alfo  that  no  governor  or  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  in  any  of  our  other  colonies  or  plantations  in 
America,  do  prefume  for  the  prelent,  and  until  our  further 
pleafure  be  known,  to  grant  warrants  of  furvey,  or  pafs  pa¬ 
tents  for  any  lands  beyond  the  heads  or  fources  of  any  of  the 
rivers  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  from  the  weft  and 
north- weft;  or  upon  any  lands  whatever,  which  not  having 
been  ceded  to  or  purchafed  by  us  as  aforefaid,  are  referved  to 
the  faid  Indians,  or  any  of  them. 

And  we  do  further  declare  it  to  be  our  royal  will  and  plea- 
iure,  for  the  prefent  as  aforefaid,  to  referve  under  our  fove- 
reignty,  protedfion  and  dominion,  for  the  ufe  of  the  faid  In¬ 
dians,  all  the  lands  and  territories  not  included  within  the  li¬ 
mits  of  our  faid  three  new  governments,  or  within  the  limits 
of  the  territory  granted  to  the  Hudfon’s-bay  company;  as  al¬ 
fo  all  the  lands  and  territories  lying  to  the  weftvvard  of  the 
fources  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  fea  from  the  weft  and 
north-weft  as  aforefaid  ;  and  we  do  hereby  ftridtly  forbid,  on 
pain  of  our  difpleafure,  all  our  loving  fubjeifts  from  making 
any  purchafes  or  fettlements  whatever,  or  taking  poffeffion  of 
any  of  the  lands  above  referved,  without  our  fpecial  leave  and 
licence  for  that  purpofe  firft  obtained. 

And  we  do  further  flridfly  enjoin  and  require  all  perfons  what¬ 
ever,  who  have  either  wilfully  or  inadvertently  feated  thcm- 
felves  upon  any  lands  within  the  countries  above  defcribed,  or 
upon  any  other  lands,  which  not  having  been  ceded  to  or 
purchafed  by  us,  are  ftill  referved  to  the  faid  Indians  as  afore- 
laid,  forthwith  to  remove  themfelves  from  fuch  fettlements. 

And  whereas  great  frauds  and  abufes  have  been  committed  in 
the  purchahng  lands  of  the  Indians,  to  the  great  prejudice  of 
our  interefts,  and  to  the  great  diftatisfaition  of  the  faid  Indians; 
in  order  therefore  to  prevent  fuch  irregularities  for  the  future, 
and  to  the  end  that  the  Indians  may  be  convinced  of  our  juftice 
and  determined  refblution  to  remove  ad  reafonable  caufe  of 
difcontent,  we  .do,  with  the  advice  of  our  privy  council, 
ftruflv  enjoin  and  require,  that  no  private  perfon  do  prefume 
to  make  any  purchafe  from  the  laid  Indians  of  anv  lands  re¬ 
ferved  to  the  laid  Indians  within  thofe  parts  of  our  colonies, 
where  we  have  thought  proper  to  allow  fettlement;  but  that 
if  at  any  time  any  of  the  faid  Indians  fhou'id  be  inclined  to 
dilpofe  of  the  faid  lands,  the  lams  fhall  be  purchafed  only  tor 
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us,  in  our  name,  at  fome  public  meeting  or  aflembly  of  the 
faid  Indians,  to  be  held  for  that  purpofe  bv  the  governor  or 
commander  in  chief  of  our  colony  refpediively,  within  which 
they  fhall  lye;  and  in  cafe  they  fhall  lye  within  the  limits  of 
any  proprietary  government,  they  fhall  be  purchafed  only  for 
the  ufe  and  in  the  name  of  luch  proprietaries,  conformable  to 
fuch  directions  and  inftructions  as  we  or  they  fhall  think  pro¬ 
per  to  give  for  that  purpofe;  and  we  do,  by  the  advice  of 
our  privy  council,  declare  and  enjoin,  that  the  trade  with 
the  faid  Indians  fhall  be  free  and  open  to  all  our  lubje&s 
whatever;  provided  that  every  perfon,  who  may  incline  to 
trade  with  the  faid  Indians,  do  take  out  a  licence  for  car¬ 
rying  on  fuch  trade,  from  the  governor  or  commander  in 
chief  of  any  of  our  colonies  refpeclively,  where  fuch  perfon 
fhall  refide  ;  and  alfo  give  fecurity  to  obferve  fuch  regulations 
as  we  fhall  at  any  time  think  fit,  by  ourfelves  or  by  ourcom- 
miffaries,  to  he  appointed  for  this  purpofe,  to  dired  and  a  1- 
point  for  the  benefit  of  the  faid  trade  :  and  wc  do  hereby  au¬ 
thorize,  enjoin  and  require  the  governors  and  commanders  in 
chief  of  all  our  colonies  refpedively,  as  well  thofe  under  our 
immediate  government,  as  thofe  under  the  government  and 
diredlion  of  proprietaries,  to  grant  fu  h  licences  without  fee 
or  reward,  taking  efpecial  care  to  infeit  therein  a  condition, 
that  fuch  licence  (hall  be  void,  and  the  fecurity  forfeited,  in 
cafe  the  perfon,  to  whom  the  fame  is  granted,  fliall  refufe  or 
negled  to  obferve  fuch  regulations  as  we  fhall  think  proper  to 
prefcribe  as  aforefaid. 

And  we  do  further  exprefly  enjoin  and  require  all  officers 
whatever,  as  well  military  as  thofe  employed  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  direction  of  Indian  affairs  within  the  territories  re¬ 
ferved  as  aforefaid,  for  the  ufe  of  the  faid  Indians,  to  feize  and 
apprehend  all  perfons  whatever,  who,  {landing  charged  with 
treafons,  mifpiifions  of  treafon,  murders,  or  other  felonies  or 
mifdemeanors,  fhall  fly  from  juftice  and  take  refuge  in  the  faid 
territory,  and  to  fend  them  under  a  proper  guard  to  the  co¬ 
lony  where  the  crime  was  committed  of  which  they  ftand  ac- 
cufed,  in  order  to  take  their  trial  for  the  fame. 

Given  at  our  court  at  St  James,  the  7th  day  of  Odlober, 
1763,  in  the  third  year  of  our  reign. 

Remarks. 

Of  the  different  exchanges  between  our  plantations  and 
London.  1 

The  various  provinces  on  the  continent  of  North  America, 
and  alfo  the  Leeward  Iflands  and  Jamaica,  fubjedl  to  Great- 
Rritain,  have  for  many  years  paft  varied  greatly  in  the  way 
of  reckoning  their  monies  or  currencies,  from  what  has  been 
by  law  eftablifhed  in  England. 


Barbadoes,  -  -  -  -  L.  1  ?Ov 

Antigua,  -  -  -  -  175 

St  Chriflopher’-,  Nevis,  and  }  , 

Montferrkt,  -  -  -  -  j  I&0 

Jamaica,  -  140 


Penfvlvania  ditto,  -  -  -  -  170 

Maryland  ditto  -  *  220 

South  Carolina  ditto,  -  770 

North  Carolina  ditto,  -  1000 J 


*  In  Maryland  have  been  three  kinds  of  currencies ;  contracts 
tor  fterling,  paid  in  bills  of  exchange  ;  contrails  for  gold  or 
filver  currency,  accounted  at  133  J  for  100  1.  fterling;  and  pa¬ 
per  currency  220  for  100  1.  fterling,  as  above. 

By  the  term  currency,  where  it  is  relative  to  our  fugar-iflands 
particularly,  and  is  mentioned  without  the  addition  of  coin, 
is  meant  the  payments  made  in  lugar,  rum,  cotton,  molaffes, 
ginger,  indigo,  or  other  commodities,  the  produce  of  thefe 
iflands,  in  contradiftin$ion  to  payments  made  in  gold  and  fil¬ 
ver.  The  variation  of  coin  in  fome  of  the  iflands,  and  leaving  it 
to  the  option  of  a  debtor  there  to  pay  in  what  currency  he 
thinks  moft  for  his  .own  advantage,  has  been  productive  of 
great  frauds  and  mifehiefs  to  trade  occaflonally;  and  there¬ 
fore  the  fair  merchant  and  planter  wilh  for  nothing  fo 
much  as  the  eftablifh merit  of  one  common  currency  in  all 
the  plantations.  Cicero  complains  of  the  like  confufion  in 
the  Roman  money,  where  he  fays,  Jaclabatur  enim  tempo- 
ribus  illis  nummus  fie,  ut  nemo  poffet  feire  quid  haberet ; 
that  money  wras  fo  varied,  and  tolled  about,  that  no  man 
could  tell  how  much  he  was  worth,  till  the  Roman  magiftrate 
reformed  it. 

The  four  Leeward  Iflands,  viz.  Antigua,  St  Chriftopher’s, 
Nevis,  and  Montferrat,  though  they  have  only  one  chief  go¬ 
vernor,  have  diftinfl  affemblies;  fo  that  the  laws  of  one  ifland 
do  not  bind  any  of  the  others  ;  nor  can  the  whole  be  bound 
but  by  a  law  made  by  a  general  aflembly  of  them  all,  which 
no  one  ifland  can  afterwards  abrogate.  There  has  been  no 
fuch  aflembly  iince  the  year  1705,  and  but  one  general  law 
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,per  icoT.  fterling. 


Virginia,  -  .125 

New  England  paper  money,  -  -  525 

New  York  ditto,  -  160 
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tVat  ever  regulated  their  currency  of  coin,  which  was  palled 

in  the  year  1694,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  crown. 
As  this  law  was  never  repealed  by  a  general  altembly  ;  and 
as  no  aft  of  government  in  one  ifland  could  mice  legally  alter 
the  currency  of  the  coin  that  had  been  fettled  by  the  authority 
of  the  whole,  the  legal  currency  of  thefe  Leeward  Iflands  coin 

mud  be  according  to  the  aft  of  1694.  _ 

By  this  aft,  each  piece  of  eight  of  Seville,  Mexico,  and  1  mar, 
and  each  French  crown,  was  to  be  current  and  pafs  for  6  s. 
a  Peru  piece  of  eight  for  5  s.  and  all  monies  whatfoever  to  be 
rated  in  proportion,  except  the  eighth  part  of  a  Peru  piece  o 
eight,  commonly  called  a  feven  pence  halfpenny,  which  ihali 

pafs  for  nine  pence.  .  .  ,  T 

Upon  this  footing  flood  the  currency  of  the  coin  in  the  bee- 
ward  iflands  till  1704,  when,  upon  a  reprefentation  to  the 
crown  of  the  different  rates  at  which,  by  divers  indireft  prac¬ 
tices,  the  fame  fpecies  of  foreign  coins  pafled  in  the  Ameiican 
plantations,  (by  which  means,  artful  men  drew  the  money 
from  one  colony  to  another,  to  their  own  private  gain,  but  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  trade  of  the  whole)  Queen  Anne,  by  her 
proclamation  in  the  faid  year,  regulated  the  currency  of  each 
individual  piece  in  all  the  plantations,  as  follows : 


Seville  pieces  of  eight,  old  plate, 
Ditto,  new  plate, 

Mexico  pieces  of  eight, 

Pillar  pieces  of  eight,  - 
Peru  pieces  of  eight,  old  plate, 
Crofs  dollars, 

Ducatoons  of  Flanders,  -  - 

Ecus  of  France,  or  filver  Louis, 
Crufadoes  of  Portugal, 

Three  guilder  pieces  of  Holland, 
Old  rix-dollars  of  the  empire, 
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The  proclamation  directed,  that  the  half-quarters,  and  other 
parts,  pafs  in  proportion  to  their  denomination,  and  light  pie¬ 
ces  in  proportion  to  their  weight.  This  very  proclamation 
was  incorporated  in,  and  enforced  by  an  aft  of  parliament, 
in  the  6th  of  Queen  Anne;  which  wifely  eftabhfhed  a  same¬ 
ness  of  currency  in  all  the  plantations,  and  ordained  it  to  be 
obeyed,  under  fevere  penalties.  There  was,  indeed,  a  provifo 
in  the  aft,  referving  a  power  in  the  crown  to  alter  the  cur¬ 


rency,  either  by  proclamation,  or  by  aflenting  to  fomc  aft  of 
aflernbl v  for  that  purpofe;  but  as  no  kith  proclamation  or  law 
has  palled  or  ilTued,  with  regard  to  Barbadoes,  the  Leeward 
Iflands,  or  Jamaica,  the  legal  curieucy  of  their  coin  cannot 
exceed  the  proportions  eftabiilhed  by  the  laid  aft. 

When  the  people  of  Jamaica  had  raifed  their  money,  by  agree¬ 
ing  to  tender  and  receive  it  at  an  uncertain  weight,  and 
at '6  s.  3  d.  the  piece  of  eight,  the  lord  Carteret,  then  feCre- 
tary  of  flate,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  duke  of  Portland,  the  go¬ 
vernor;  wherein  he  tells  him,  after  complaints  made  by  fome 
merchants,  ‘  That  the  trade  and  credit  of  the  ifland  will  be 
<  ]Gft_  if  the  VARIATION  OF  THE  coin  be  not  reftified  ;  it 
t  beino-  a  bold  attempt  in  thofe  who  advifed  it,  becaufe  ex- 
‘  prefly  contrary  to  the  aft  of  the  6th  of  queen  Anne,  and  the 
t  47th  inflruftion.’ — The  fame  royal  inftruftion  has  been 
given  to  all  governors  of  the  Leeward  Iflands,  to  oblige  them  to 
Take  care,  that  the  aft  be  punftual  y  obeyed. 

How  it  has  been  adhered  to,  experience  has  fliewn  ;  but  to 
the  honour  of  Barbadoes,  it  has  obferved  the  law  more  ftrift- 
ly  than  any  of  our  colonies,  though  it  has  fufFered  from  the 
non-obfervance  of  it,  by  the  people  of  the  Leeward  Iflands, 
who  for  a  confiderable  time  drew  away  from  Barbadoes  their 
light  money,  as  there  purchafed  by  weight,  and  pafled 
it  among  the  Leeward  Iflands  by  tale. 

At  Barbadoes,  where  the  money  is  current,  according  to  the- 
6th  of  queen  Anne,  and  where  the  coin  is  liable  and  fixed  as 
their  weights  and  meafures  (as  indeed  it  ought  to  be  every 
where)  frelh  provifions,  fuch  as  beef,  veal,  mutton,  pork, 
and  other  neceflaries  of  life,  have  been  all  more  than  70  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  they  have  been  at  Antigua. 

Our  readers  in  general,  as  well  as  the  trader  in  particular,  will 
be  the  better  enabled  to  judge  of  the  neceffity  of  eftablifhing  a 
SAMENESS  OF  currency  in  our  American  colonies,  by  the 
two  following  tables.  The  firft  is  taken  from  a  report 
made,  and  figned  by  the  officers  of  the  mint,  to  the  duke  of 
Newcaftle,  on  the  19th  of  November  1740,  in  obedience  to 
an  order  from  the  government,  confequent  on  an  addrefs  of 
the  houfe  of  commons  to  his  majefty,  for  the  faid  officers  to 
enquire  into,  and  afcertain  the  rates  and  proportions  at  which 
all  foreign  gold  coins  are  to  be  accounted,  received  or  paid, 
in  any  of  thofe  colonies.  This  table,  which  Ihews  the 
true  allays  of  thofe  coins,  with  their  weight,  their  value, 
in  fterling,  their  value  in  the  plantations,  &c.  was 
drawn  up,  in  order  to  fettle  their  true  currency  in  the 
faid  colonies,  and  to  fupprefs  the  fraudulent  currency, 
which  they  had  obtained  in  the  Leeward  islands. 


Denomination  worfe  than  fterling. 

Allay,  or 
finenefs. 

Weight. 

Sterling  value, 
per  piece. 

Current  value 
per  piece,  in  the 
plantations. 

Sterling  va¬ 
lue, per  ounce. 

Current  value 
per  pound,  in 
plantations. 
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/  TOO 

I 

2 

T  Ji4- 
^  ICO 

3 

17 

5 

5 

3 

3 

Louis  de  Malt, 

O 

1! 

6 

6 

r 

3 

I  0— 

I  oO 

I 

11 

1UIOO 

3 

16 

5* 

5 

1 

1  r 

Johannes  of  Portugal, 

0 

0| 

9 

4 

r 

nj°- 

/ 1 00 

2 

7 

A  2  6 
°rec 

3 

17 

9 

5 

3 

8 

Moydore,  - 

0 

6 

17 

1 

6 

0  1 1 

I 

H 

8  r  oSo 

3 

l7 

6I 

5 

3 

4* 

Spanilh  doubloon,  mill’d. 

0 

ol 

l7 

9 

3 

7 

O  ao 
J100 

4 

9 

O  T  do 

3 

*7 

5 

5 

3 

3 

Spanilh  piftole,  mill’d. 

0 

0* 

4 

81 

0 

16 

10** 
x  w  I  ^0 

1 

2 

3 

17 

5 

5 

3 

3 

Spanilh  double  doubloon,  hammer’d, 

0 

°l 

O 

6 

3 

5 

1  9  4 
TC3 

4 

6 

IOtoo 

3 

15 

5 

0 

9 

Spanilh  piftole,  hammer’d,  -  -  - 

0 

Of 

4 

84 

0 

16 

10.5  6 
io5 

1 

2 

6 1  So 

3 

*7 

6| 

; 

3 

4i 

Barbary  ducat,  or  chequin,  -  -  - 

0 

I 

2 

3 

0 

7 

IO-7-7- 

iVIOO 

0 

10 

f )  _i 

*/I00 

3 

14 

4 

4 

19 

1* 

For  the  farther  illuftration  of  an  article  of  fuch  importance  to  the  trade  and  intereft  of  our  American  colonies,  fee  the  following 
Table;  fhewing  how  much  each  of  thefe  gold  pieces  have  exceeded  their  values  in  the  Leeward  Islands,  where  they  have 
been  paid  at  the  following  rates,  viz. 


Namea  of  the  pieces,  as  in  the  above  Table  of  the  Mint. 

Plantation  cur¬ 
rency,  as  fettled 
by  the  mint, 
without  the  frac¬ 
tions. 

How  current  in 
the  plantations 
for  many  years. 

How  much  each 
piece  went  above 
its  value,  fuppof- 
ing  them  all  full 
weight. 

1. 

s. 

d. 

1. 

s. 

d. 

1. 

s.  d. 

Louis  d’or,  -  - 

I 

6 

8 

I 

13 

O 

O 

6  4 

The  old  French  guinea,  -  -  -  -  . 

I 

6 

8 

I 

J3 

0 

0 

6  4 

Louis  of  1721;,  call’d  Merliton,  - 

I 

1 

3 

I 

8 

O 

O 

6  9 

French  piftole,  ----- 

I 

2 

1 

I 

8 

O 

O 

5  *1 

Louis  de  Malt,  - 

I 

11 

10 

2 

2 

0 

O 

10  2 

Johannes  of  Portugal,  -  - 

2 

7 

6 

3 

12 

0 

I 

4  6 

Moydore,  ----- 

I 

6 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

16  0 

Spanilh  doubloon,  mill’d,  ----- 

4 

9 

8 

5 

12 

0 

0 

2  4 

Spanilh  piftole,  mill’d,  -  ----- 

1 

2 

Si  nearly.  1 

8 

0 

0 

5  7 

Spanilh  doubloon,  hammer'd,  -  - 

4 

6 

10 

5 

12 

0 

I 

5  2 

Spanilh  piftole,  hammer’d,  ----- 

1 

2 

6 

1 

8 

0 

0 

5  6 

Spanilh  piftole  hammer’d,  better  than  fterling. 

1 

2 

10 

1 

8 

0 

0 

5  2 

Barbary  ducat,  or  chequin,  - 

lo 

10 

6 

0 

J4 

6 

0 

3  6 

See  our  article  Currency. 
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BROCADE,  or  BROCADO,  a  Huff  of  gold,  filver,  or  filk, 
raifed,  and  inriched  with  floweis,  foliages,  or  other  ornaments, 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  merchant,  or  manufacturers, 
who  invent  new  fafbions. 

Formerly  that  word  fignified  only  a  fluff  wove  all  of  gold 
both  in  the  warp  and  in  the  woof,  or  all  of  filver,  or  of  both 
mixed  together:  thence  it  pafi'ed  to  thofe  fluffs  in  which  there 
•was  filk  mixed,  to  raife  and  terminate  the  gold  or  filver 
flowers.  But,  at  prefent  all  fluffs,  even  of  filk  alone,  whe¬ 
ther  they  be  grograms  of  Tours  or  of  Naples,  fattins,  and 
even  bare  taffeties  or  luftrings,  if  they  be  but  adorned  and 
worked  with  fome  flowers,  or  other  firgures,  are  called  bro¬ 
cades.  ' 

The  gold  or  filver  brocades  are  among  the  four  forts  of  cloth, 
on  one  of  which  traders,  who  would  be  admitted  merchants 
and  mifter- workmen  of  gold,  filver,  and  filk  fluffs  in  the 
city  of  Paris  are  obliged  to  make  their  mafler-piece  of  work- 
nianfhip,  according  to  the  25th  article  of  the  regulations 
of  the  year  1667,  concerning  the  manufadory  of  thofe  forts 
of  fluffs. 

The  articles  49  and  50  of  the  fame  regulations,  and  the  1 6th 
of  thofe  of  Lyons  of  the  fame  year,  order  to  make  the  warp 
and  threads  of  the  brocades  of  fpun  and  twifled  filk;  and  the 
warp  doubled  in  a  flay  of  If  of  an  ell,  between  the  felvages, 
of  pure  and  fine  filk,  without  mixing  with  it  any  filk  dyed 
raw,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  the  fluffs,  and  paying  a  fine  of 
60  livres  for  the  firft  offence,  and  a  greater  penalty  in  cafe 
of  a  fecond  offence. 

Laws  of  England  with  regard  to  Brocade. 

1.  Gold  or  filver  thread,  lace,  fringe,  or  other  work  made 
thereof  ;  or  any  thread,  lace,  fringe,  or  other  work  made  of, 
copper,  brafs,  or  any  other  inferior  metal ;  or  gold  or  filver 
wire  or  plate,  foreign  embroidery,  or  gold  or  filver  brocade 
imported,  to  be  forfeited  and  burnt,  and  100  1.  paid  by  the 

importer,  for  every  parcel  fo  imported. - 10  Ann.  cap.  26. 

§  65. — 15  Geo.  II.  cap.  20.  §  7. — 22  Geo.  II.  cap.  36.  §  1. 

2.  Foreign  embroidery,  gold  or  filver  thread,  lace,  fringe, 

brocade,  or  other  work  made  thereof,  or  of  gold  or  iilver  wire 
or  plate,  may  not  be  fold  or  expofed  to  fale,  or  difpofed  of 
by  exchange,  barter,  truck,  or  otherwife,  nor  worked  or 
made  up  in,  or  upon  any  wearing  apparel,  on  pain  of  it’s  be¬ 
ing  forfeited  and  burnt,  together  with  the  apparel  or  other 
materials;  and  the  offender  alfo  forfeits  iocl.  for  every  fuch 
offence. - 22  Geo.  II.  cap.  36.  §2. 

3.  Such  goods  found  and  feized  in  the  houfe,  warehoufe,  or 
cuftody  of  any  mercer,  laceman,  haberdalher,  upholder,  mil¬ 
liner,  taylor,  or  dealer  in,  vender,  or  maker  up  of  the  faid 
manufactures,  befides  being  forfeited  and  burnt,  fuch  perfon, 
if  they  were  brought  or  continued  there  with  his  knowledge 
or  confent,  forfeits  100 1.  for  every  piece  or  parcel.  22  Geo.  11. 
cap.  36.  §  3. 

4.  Gold  or  filver  thread,  he. — Such  goods,  after  condemna¬ 
tion,  are  to  be  publickly  burnt,  at  fuch  places  as  the  commif- 
fioners  of  the  cuftoms  fhall  direCt. — 22  Geo.  II.  cap.  36.  §4. 

5.  In  cafe  of  any  queftion  arifing  where  the  goods  were  ma¬ 

nufactured,  the  proof  is  to  lie  on  the  owner,  claimer,  or  perfon 
profecuted. - 22  Geo.  II.  cap.  36.  §  6. 

6.  Nothing  in  this  aCt  is  to  extend  to  infliCt  any  penalty  on 

the  wearer. - 22 Geo.  II.  cap.  36.  §  7. 

7.  Profecutions  upon  any  aCt  prohibiting  the  importation  or 

fale  of  fuch  goods,  muft  be  commenced  within  twelve  months 
after  difeovery  of  the  offence,  or,  in  cafe  of  feizure,  within 
three  months  after  feizure. - 22  Geo.  II.  cap.  36.  §  8. 

BROKAGE.  See  Brokerage. 

BROKER,  a  name  given  to  perfons  of  feveral  and  very  dif¬ 
ferent  profeffions,  the  chief  of  which  are  exchange- brokers, 
ftock-brokers,  pawn-brokers,  and  brokers  Amply  fo  called, 
who  fell  houfhold  furniture  and  fecond-hand  apparel. 

Exchange-BROKERS,  are  a  .kind  of  agents,  or  negociators, 
who  contrive,  propofe,  make,  and  conclude  bargains  between 
merchants  and  merchants,  and  merchants  and  tradefmen,  in 
matters  of  bills  of  exchange  or  merchandize,  for  which  they 
have  fo  much  commiffion.  The  French  call  them  agents  of 
bank  and  exchange,  when  they  meddle  only  with  bills  or  mo¬ 
ney,  and  courtiers,  or  brokers,  when  they  make  bargains  for 
any  fort  of  merchandize.  See  Agents. 

Laws  of  England  with  regard  to  Brokers. 

The  exchange-brokers  are,  by  the  flatute  ioRic.  IT.  cap.  x. 
called  broggers,  the  original  of  which  name  is  from  a  trader 
broken,  and  that  from  the  Saxon. broc,  which  fignifies  misfor¬ 
tune,  which  is  often  the  true  reafon  of  a  man’s  breaking:  fo 
that  the  broker  came  from  one  who  was  a  broken  trader  by 
misfortune;  and  none  but  fuch  were  formerly  admitted  to 
that  employment.  They  were  to  be  freemen  of  the  city  of 
London,  and  allowed  and  approved  by  the  lord  mayor  and 
aldermen  for  their  ability  and  honefty.  By  the  flatute  8  and 
9  Will.  III.  they  are  to  be  licenfed  in  London  by  the  lord 
mayor,  who  gives  them  an  oath,  and  takes  bond  for  the  faith¬ 
ful  execution  of  their  offices:  if  any  perfons  fhall  add  as  bro¬ 
kers  without  being  thus  licenfed  and  admitted,  they  fhall  for¬ 


feit  the  fum  of  500  1.  and  perfons  employing  them  5  1.  and 
brokers  are  to  regifter  contrails,  he.  under  the  like  penalty  - 
alio  brokers  fhall  not  deal  for  themfelve-,  on  pain  oi  forreit- 
ing  200  1.  '1  hey  are  to  carry  about  them  a  filver  medal, 

having  the  king’s  arms  and  the  arms  of  the  city,  and  pay  40  s. 
a  year  to  the  chamber  of  the  city.  Stat  6  Ann.  cap.  16. 

The  exchange- brokers  make  it  their  bulinefs  to  know  the 
alteration  of  the  courfe  of  exchange,  to  inform  merchants 
how  it  goes,  and  to  give  notice  to  thofe  who  have  money  to 
receive  or  pay  beyond  fea,  who  are  the  proper  perfons  for  ne- 
gociating  the  exchange  with;  and,  when  the  matter  is  ac- 
complifned,  that  is,  when  the  money  for  the  bill  is  paid, 
and  the  bill  delivered,  they  have  for  brokerage  2  s.  for  100  1. 
fterling. 

By  flatute  3  Geo.  II.  cap.  3.  No  perfon  is  to  exercife  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  a  broker  within  the  city  of  Briftol,  unlefs  he  be 
Aril  admitted  by  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common -coun¬ 
cil  of  that  city,  under  fuch  reftriCtions  for  his  good  behaviour, 
and  as  to  fees,  and  the  number  of  brokers,  as  the  faid  mayor, 
he.  fhall  think  fit.  Every  broker  is  alfo  to  take  an  oath,  and 
to  give  bond  to  the  mayor  and  court  of  aldermen  for  the  faith¬ 
ful  difeharge  of  his  office,  and  pay  10  s.  as  a  fee  for  his  ad¬ 
mittance,  to  the  town- clerk  of  Briftol.  The  mayor  and  court 
of  aldermen  fhall  order  the  names  of  all  fuch  brokers,  and  the 
places  of  their  habitation,  to  be  affixed  on  the  Tholfel,  and 
in  the  council-houfe,  and  other  public  places  within  the 
city. 

Any  perfon  adding  as  broker,  not  being  fworn  and  admitted, 
is  to  forfeit  100  1.  and  any  perfon  employing  one  as  a  broker, 
not  being  fworn,  fhall  forfeit  50  1. 

Every  fworn  broker  is  to  keep  a  broker’s  book,  in  which  he 
muft  enter  all  the  contracts  he  fhall  make,  within  three  days 
after  making,  with  the  parties  names,  on  pain  of  forfeiting 
20  1. 

Every  broker  fhall  carry  about  him  a  medal  of  filver,  on 
which  fhall  be  his  majefty’s  arms,  and,  on  the  reverie,  the 
arms  of  the  city  of  Briftol,  with  the  name  of  fuch  broker, 
which  medal  he  fhall  produce,  if  required  on  the  concluding 
of  every  bargain  by  him  made,  to  the  parties  concerned,  on 
pain  to  forfeit  5  1. 

If  any  fuch  broker  fhall  deal  for  himfelf,  in  remittance  of 
money,  or  buy  any  goods,  to  fell  again  for  his  own  benefit, 
or  fhall  make  profit  in  buying  or  felling  any  goods,  &c.  for 
the  benefit  of  any  other  perfon,  fave  in  the  way  of  a  broker 
only,  he  fhall  forfeit  for  the  firft  offence  20  1.  for  the  fecond 
offence  50  1.  and  for  the  third  offence  100  1.  and,  being  con¬ 
victed  of  fuch  third  offence,  fhall  be  incapable  to  add  as  a 
broker  within  the  city  of  Briftol. 

In  France,  ’till  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  they  gave  the 
name  of  broker  (courtier)  or  exchange- broker  (courtier  de 
change)  to  thofe  whofe  bulinefs  it  was  to  intervene  between 
merchants,  traders,  bankers,  and  other  perfons,  to  make  them 
borrow  or  lend  money,  or  find  or  give  bills  of  exchange.  But, 
fince  the  decree  of  the  council  made  in  the  ye ar  1639,  the 
name  of  courtier  de  change  has  been  changed  into  that  of 
agent  de  change,  banque  et  finance;  and,  even  to  render 
thofe  offices  more  honourable,  they  have  added  to  them,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  the  title  of  king’s  counfel- 
lor’s.  See  Agent  of  Exchange.  So  that,  at  prefent,  the 
word  courtier  is  confined  to  thofe  only  who  make  bargains 
of  merchandizes. 

Remarks. 

The  broker’s  profeffion  is  very  neceffary  in  commerce,  and 
renders  it  mere  eafy,  efpecially  in  towns  of  great  trade,  there 
to  have  perfons  of  a  good  underftanding,  well  known  and  ef- 
teemed  amongft  the  merchants,  workmen  and  tradefmen, 
to  give  them  notice  where  they  may  meet  with  the  merchan¬ 
dizes  they  may  have  occalion  for,  or  with  the  materials  pro¬ 
per  for  their  feveral  works,  or  for  their  manufactures;  and 
to  find  for  thofe  who  have  manufactured  any  ware,  or  who 
would  fell  them,  perfons  ready  or  willing  to  buy  or  barter 
them. 

Henry  III.  of  France,  as  we  have  obferved  in  the  article  of 
Agent  of  the  bank,  was  the  firft  who  ereCted  into  an  office, 
or  fettled  employment,  the  functions  of  the  brokers,  which 
’till  then  had  been  free:  but  that  ereCtion,  or  creation,  did 
not  take  place  ’till  the  following  reign ;  nor  was  it  ever  put 
in  praCtice  but  with  regard  to  the  exchange-brokers  ;  and  the 
fame  liberty  docs  ftill  continue  in  all  the  cities  of  France, 
except  a  very  few,  where  there  are  eftablifhed  brokers,  that 
is,  whofe  employment  is  a  poft  under  the  government,  as  at 
Bourdeaux,  where  there  are  fuch  fettled  brokers  for  all  forts 
of  merchandizes,  and  at  Paris  for  peculiar  forts  of  merchan¬ 
dizes  only. 

We  may  diflinguifh,  as  it  were,  two  forts  of  brokers  :  the 
one  who  may  be  called  fimply  brokers  of  merchandizes,  and 
the  other  brokers  of  manufactures,  workmen,  and  tradef¬ 
men. 

Their  fundions  are  alike;  that  is,  to  fay,  they  all  contrive 
to  make  people  buy,  fell,  or  barter,  for  the  fake  of  their  com¬ 
miffion,  or  brokerage ;  but  the  object  of  their  fundions  is  in 
fome  manner  different,  the  former  facilitating  between  mer¬ 
chants  the  fale  of  the  merchandizes  which  they  have  bought 
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by  wholefale,  or  which  the  foreign  merchants  bring  to  mar¬ 
ket  •  and  the  latter  applying  themfelves  only  to  procure  to 
the  ’manufaiturers,  workmen,  and  artificers,  the  materials 
proper  for  their  fevcral  manufactories,  or  works,  or  to  afford 
them  opportunities  and  means  for  felling  the  fluffs,  and  other 
merchandizes,  they  have  worked. 

At  Paris,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  center  of  the  whole  com¬ 
merce  of  France,  there  is  hardly  a  body  or  company  of  iner 
chants,  or  even  of  tradefmen,  that  have  not  their  brokers, 
who  are  commonly  chofen  out  of  their  own  body,  and  medd.e 
with  no  bargains  but  of  fuch  merchandizes,  or  works,  which 
by  the  ftatutes  it  is  lawful  for  the  freemen  of  fuch  of  the  fix 
bodies  of  merchants,  or  for  thofe  of  fuch  of  the  other  com¬ 
panies  of  arts  and  trades,  to  fell  or  to  make  refpe&ively,  for 
which  each  broker  ails. 

The  brokers  of  the  companies  of  arts  and  trades  are  commonly 
fuch  freemen,  who,  having  not  wherewithal  to  fet  up  (hop, 
get  their  livelihood  by  brokerage,  each  among  two  freemen 
of  his  own  company.  But,  as  for  the  brokers  of  the  fix  bo¬ 
dies  of  merchants,  they  are,  in  fome,  appointed  by  the  maf- 
ter  and  wardens,  as  in  the  drapers  body  ;  but,  in  others,  the 
broker’s  profeffion  may  be  followed  by  any  freeman  who 
pleafes,  provided  he  does  not,  at  the  fame  time,  follow  that 
of  a  merchant,  which  is  prohibited  by  the  fecond  article  of 
the  fecond  title  of  the  ordonnance  of  the  year  1673  :  fo  that 
aim  oft  all  the  brokers  of  merchandizes  are  themfelves  mer¬ 
chants,  who  have  left  off  trade,  or  who  have  not  flock  enough 
to  carry  it  on  for  their  own  account. 

Where  the  broker’s  profeffion  has  been  ereited  into  an  em¬ 
ployment  under  the  government,  as  at  Bourdeaux,  and  in 
fome  other  cities,  they  alone  follow  that  bufinefs,  exclufively 
of  all  other  perfons. 

At  Lyons,  which  is  a  free  city,  and  in  all  the  other  towns, 
where  there  are  no  companies  of  arts  and  trades,  any  perfon 
may  fet  up  for  a  broker,  provided  he  conform  himfelf  to  the 
rules  of  policy  eftablifhed  in  that  refpect,  and  have  the  quali¬ 
fications  required  by  the  third  article  of  the  fecond  title  of  the 
fame  ordonnance  of  1673. 

As  for  Tours,  where  there  are  fuch  companies,  and  in  all 
the  other  towns  where  there  are  any,  a  broker  mull  be  free 
of  the  company,  or  body,  that  trade  in  fuch  merchandizes, 
or  works,  as  he  would  be  a  broker  of. 

We  have  obferved  above,  that  the  brokers  of  merchandizes, 
and  thofe  of  the  manufacturers  and  artificers,  are  the  fame  ; 
there  is,  however,  a  fort  of  difference  between  them,  which 
is,  that  the  latter  are  not  obliged  to  keep  regifters  and  jour¬ 
nals,  being  commonly  paid  their  brokerage  content,  imme¬ 
diately  upon  the  ftriking  of  the  bargain  :  whereas  it  is  cufto- 
mary  with  the  former  to  keep  books,  wherein  they  enter  all 
the  bargains  they  make;  and  their  books  are  aamitted  as 
vouchers  in  the  courts  of  juftice. 

Both  thofe  brokers  are  credited .  upon  their  word,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  difputes  which  are  between  merchants,  manufac¬ 
turers,  workmen,  and  artificers,  concerning  the  felling,  buy¬ 
ing,  or  bartering  of  the  merchandizes  for  which  they  have 
bargained. 

They  reckon  at  Paris,  among  the  city  officers,  who  are  un¬ 
der  the  ju ril'd idions  of  the  provoft  of  the  merchants,  and 
echevins,  or  aldermen,  three  forts  of  brokers  : 

1.  The  brokers  of  horfes,  for  the  carriage  of  merchandizes 
by  water.  They  are  eftablifhed  for  the  navigation,  and  take 
care  to  examine  the  horfes  ufed  to  draw  the  boats  up  the  ri¬ 
ver,  to  fet  the  horfes  together,  and  to  oblige  the  carriers  to 
repair  their  boats,  or  to  break  up  fuch  as  are  no  longer  fit  to 
ferve. 

Thefe  brokers  differ  from  thofe  horfe-brokers  whom  v/e  call 
jockies,  or  horfe-courfers,  and  whom  the  French,  alfo,  ftile 
courtiers  de  chevaux,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  take,  procure  the 
felling,  buying,  or  bartering  all  forts  of  beafts  of  burden,  for 
carriage  or  drawing.  The  office  of  thefe  brokers  is  not  ereiled 
at  Paris  into  a  poft  under  the  government. 

2.  Sworn  wine-brokers  on  the  keys,  to  examine  and  tafte 
all  the  wines  that  arrive  there.  It  is  their  bufinefs  to  judge 
vvhether  the  cafks  have  not  been  filled  or  mixed  with  water, 
or  with  fome  other  noxious  liquor,  and  to  give  the  buyers 
notice;  and  to  fee  the  cafks,  or  tuns,  contain  the  quanti¬ 
ty  of  liquor  fet  down  in  the  mark  put  upon  them  by  the 
gauger. 

Thefe  brokers  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  brokers  of 
wine,  brandy,  cyder,  and  other  liquors,  eftablifhed  at  Paris 
by  the  ancient  ediils,  nor  with  thofe  created  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom. 

The  nth  chapter  of  the  ordonnance  of  the  city  of  Paris, 
made  in  the  year  1672,  explains,  in  five  articles,  all  the 
funilions  of  thofe  fworn  wine-brokers,  who  are  officers  of 
the  city. 

By  the  firft,  they  are  obliged  to  tafte  the  wines  as  foon  as 
they  arrive,  in  order  to  judge  of  their  quality. 

T  he  fecond  commands  them  to  meet  on  the  keys  and  places 
of  fale,  in  a  fufficient  number,  on  the  days  of  fale,  to  make 
the  citizens  tafte  the  wines,  if  thereto  required,  and  give  them 
notice  of  the  true  meafure  and  gauging  or  the  calks. 

I  he  third  declares,  that  no  man  is  obliged  to  employ  a  wine- 
broker,  unlefs  he  nleafes,  but  that  when  a  broker  has  brought 
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a  buyer  to  merchant,  or  fworn  feller,  he  remains  anfwerablc' 
for  the  buyer’s  folvency. 

The  fourth  leaves  to  a  citizen  who  is  prefent  to  take,  if  he 
pleafes,  the  bargain  agreed  upon  by  a  biuker  for  an  abfent 
citizen. 

Finally,  the  fifth  fettles,  at  four  queues,  or  fix  muids  (or  hogf- 
head-,)  the  quantity  of  wine  which  a  wine- broker,  keeping  a 
public  houfe,  may  keep  in  his  cellars  at  a  time,  over  and 
above  the  wine  of  his  own  growth,  and  inheritance,  or  ef- 
tate,  which,  neverthelds,  he  is  not  allowed  to  fell,  but  to  his 
guefts. 

3  Brokers  of  bacon  and  lard.  Thefe  are  eftablifhed  to  exa¬ 
mine  thofe  forts  of  merchandizes,  as  they  are  landed  or  un-  • 
loaded,  and  to  anfwer  for  their  goodnefs  to  the  buyers,  and  to 
the  felier  for  the  pr.ee  ot  his  wares. 

They  alfo  give  the  name  of  falt-brokers  to  petty  officers  of 
the  gabelie,  or  falt-duty,  who  are  prefent  at  the  granaries  on 
the  days  when  the  fait  is'  diftributed,  and  furnifh  the  meters 
with  meafures,  and  with  pieces  ohcloth  to  puc  under  them. 

At  Cairo,  and  in  feveral  parts  of  the  Levant,  they  give  the 
name  of  cenfals  to  thofe  Arabic, ns  who  do  the  office  of  bro¬ 
kers  ;  their  manner  of  negociating  the  merchams  affairs  has 
fomething  fo  very  fingular,  that  it  deferves  an  article  by  it- 
felf.  See  therefore  Censal. 

There  are  at  Amfterdam  two  forts  of  brokers,  who  are  call¬ 
ed  maakclaars.  Some  are  a  kind  of  officers,  and  are  filled 
fworn  brokers,  becaufe  they  are  fworn  before  the  magiftrates, 
or  burgomafters  ;  the  others  are  thofe  who,  without  any  com- 
miffion,  and  without  being  owned  by  the  magiftrates,  take 
upon  themfelves  the  office  of  brokers :  they  are  called  ambu¬ 
latory  brokers. 

There  are  of  the  former,  that  is  to  fay,  of  the  fworn  brokers 
375  Chriftian  brokers,  and  20  Jew's;  the  others  are  almoft 
double  that  number  :  fo  that  there  are  above  1000  brokers  at 
Amfterdam,  both  of  exchange  and  merchandize,  both  fworn 
and  ambulatory. 

The  only  difference  there  is  between  thefe  two  forts  of  bro¬ 
kers  is,  that  the  books  and  perfons  of  the  fworn  brokers  are 
admitted  as  evidences  in  the  courts  of  juftice;  whereas  the 
ambulatory  brokers,  in  cafe  of  a  difpute,  are  not  admitted, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  contrails  and  bargains  they  made 
remain  void. 

The  fees,  or  brokerage,  of  the  fworn  brokers  at  Amfterdam, 
which  have  been  fettled  by  two  regulations,  the  one  made 
in  January,  1613,  and  the  other  the  22d  of  November,  1623, 
are,  with  regard  to  bills  of  exchange,  18  ftivers  per  100 
pounds  grofs,  or  Flemifb,  which  make  600  guilders,  that  is 
to  fay,  three  ftivers  for  every  100  guilders,  to  be  paid  half  by 
the  drawer,  and  half  by  the  remitter,  that  is,  by  him  who 
gives  the  moqey. 

Stock-BROKERS,  are  thofe  who  are  employed  to  buy  and  fell 
fhares  in  the  joint  ftock  of  a  company,  or  corporation. 

As  the  praitice  of  flock-jobbing  has  been  carried  to  fuch  an 
excefs  as  became  not  only  ruinous  to  a  great  number  ofipri- 
vate  families,  but  even  affecled,  or,  at  Jeaft,  might  foon  af- 
feil,  even  the  public  credit  of  the  nation,  the  legiflature 
thought  fit  to  put  a  flop  to  it,  or  at  If  aft  to  bring  it  within 
certain  bounds,  and  under  fome  regulation :  and,  therefore, 
the  following  ait  was  patted. 

By  ftatute  7.  Geo.  II.  cap.  8.  feit.  1.  All  contrails,  upon 
which  any  premium  Ihall  be  given  for  liberty  to  put  upon, 
deliver,  accept,  or  refufe,  any  public  flock,  or  fecurities, 
and  all  wagers,  puts  and  refufals,  relating  to  the  prefent  or 
future  price  of  flocks,  or  fecuiities  ihall  be  void;  and  all 
premiums  upon  fuch  contrails,  or  wagers,  fhall  be  reftored 
to  the  perfon  who  Ihall  pay  the  fame,  who  Ihall  be  at  liberty, 
within  fix  months  from  the  making  fuch  contrail,  or  laying 
fuch  wager,  to  fue  for  the  fame,  with  double  coft  :  and  it 
Ihall  be  fufficient  therein  for  the  plaintiff  to  alledge,  that  the 
defendant  is  indebted  to  the  plaintiff,  or  has  received  to  the 
plaintiff’s  ufe  the  money,  or  premium,  fo  paid,  whereby  the 
plaintiff’s  aflion  accrued  according  to  the  form  of  this  ftatute, 
without  fettmg  forth  the  fpecial  matter. 

Seit.  2.  Perfons  who  by  this  ail  fhall  be  liable  to  be  fued, 
Ihall  alfo  be  obliged  to  anfwer,  upon  oath,  fuch  bill  as  fhail 
be  preferred  in  equity,  for  difeovering  any  fuch  contrail,  or 
wager,  and  the  premium  given. 

Seil.  3.  Provided  that  the  plaintiffs,  relators,  or  informers 
in  fuch  bill,  give  fecurity  to  anfwer  coft. 

Scil.  4.  Every  perfon  who  {hall  make  any  fuch  contrails, 
upon  which  any  premium  Ihall  be  given,  for  liberty  to  put 
upon,  deliver,  accept,  or  rdufe  any  public  flock,  or  fecuri¬ 
ties,  or  any  contrails  in  the  nature  of  puts  and  refufals,  or 
Ihall  lay  any  fuch  wager  (except  fuch  who  fhall  bona  fide  fue, 
and  with  effeil  prolecute,  for  the  recovery  of  the  premium 
paid  by  them  ;  and  except  fuch  who  fhall  voluntarily,  before 
iuit  commenced,  repay  or  tender  fuch  premium,  as  they  fhall 
have  received  ;  and  alfo  except  fuch  who  Ihall  difeover  fuch 
tranfadions  in  any  court  of  equity)  fhall  forfeit  5-0  1.  and 
all  perfons  negociating,  or  writing  fuch  contrails,  fhail  1 1  ke- 
wife  forfeit  500  !.  which  penalties  may  be  recovered  bv  ac¬ 
tion  of  debt,  or  ii  formation,  in  any  of  his  majefty’s  courts 
of  record  at  WellminlEr,  one  moiety  to  his  maiefty,  and  the 
other  moiety  to  them  who  fhall  fue  fur  the  fame. 
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&e&.  $.  No  money,  or  other  confideration,  fhali  he  volun¬ 
tarily  given,  or  received,  for  compounding  any  difference  for 
the  not  delivering,  or  receiving,  any  public  ftock,  or  fecuri- 
ties ;  but  all  fuch  contracts  fhali  be  fpecifically  executed  ; 
and  all  perfons,  who  fhali  voluntarily  compound  fuch  differ¬ 
ence,  fhali  forfeit  ioo  1.  one  moiety  to  his  majefty,  and  the 
other  moiety  to  them  who  fhali  fue  for  the  fame. 

Seft.  6.  No  perfon  who  fhali  fell  ftock  to  be  delivered  and 
paid  for  on  a  certain  day,  and  which  fhali  be  refufed  or  neg- 
Iefled  to  be  paid  for,  fhali  be  obliged  to  transfer  the  fame; 
but  it  fhali  be  lawful  for  fuch  perfons  to  fell  fuch  ftock  to 
any  other,  and  to  receive,  or  recover  from  the  perfon,  who 
firft  contra&ed  for  the  fame,  the  damage  which  fhali  be  fuf- 
tained. 

Se£t.  7.  It  fhali  be  lawful  for  any  perfon,  who  fhali  buy  ftock, 
to  be  accepted  and  paid  for  on  a  future  day,  and  which  fhali 
be  refufed,  or  neglected  to  be  transferred,  to  buy  the  like 
quantity  of  fuch  ftock  of  any  other  perfon,  at  the  current 
market-price,  and  to  recover  and  receive,  from  the  perfon 
tvho  firft  contracted  to  deliver  the  fame,  the  damage  fuf- 
tained.  •' 

SeCt.  8.  All  contracts  which  fhali  be  made  for  the  buying,  or 
transferring,  of  ftock,  whereof  the  perfon,  on  whofe  behalf 
the  contraCt  fhali  be  made  to  transfer  the  fame,  fhali  not,  at 
the  time  of  making  fuch  contract,  be  actually  pofleffed  in  his 
own  right,  or  in  the  name  of  truftees,  fhali  be  void ;  and 
every  perfon  on  whofe  behalf,  and  with  whofe  content,  any 
contraCt  fhali  be  made  to  fell  ftock,  whereof  fuch  perfon  fhali 
rot  be  actually  pofleffed  in  his  own  name,  or  in  the  name 
of  truftees,  fhali  forfeit  500  1.  And  every  broker,  or  agent, 
who  fhali  negociate  any  fuch  contraCt,  and  fhali  know  that 
the  perfon  on  whole  behalf  fuch  contraCt  fhali  be  made,  is  not 
pofleffed  of  fuch  ftock,  fhali  forfeit  100 1. 

SeCt.  9.  Every  perfon,  receivihg  brokerage  in  the  buying  or 
difpofing  of  flocks,  fhali  keep  a  broker’s  book,  in  which  he 
lhall  enter  all  contracts  that  he  fhali  make,  on  the  day  of 
making  fuch  contraCt,  with  the  names  of  the  principal  par¬ 
ties  ;  and  fuch  broker,  who  fhali  not  keep  fuch  book,  or  fhali 
wilfully  omit  to  enter  any  fuch  contraCt,  fhali  forfeit  50  1. 
This  aCt  was  made  perpetual  10  Geo.  II.  cap.  8. 
Pawn-BROKERS.  Thefe  are  perfons  who  keep  fhops,  and 
Jend  money  upon  pledges  to  necefiitous  people,  and  moft 
commonly  at  an  exorbitant  in'tereft.  They  are  more  pro¬ 
perly  ftiled  pawn- takers,  or  tally-men. 

Thefe  are  meant  in  the  ftatute  1  Jac.  r.  cap.  21.  feCt.  5. 
where  it  is  declared.  That  the  fale  of  goods  wrongfully  taken 
to  any  broker  or  pawn-broker  in  London,  Weftminfter, 
Southwark,  or  within  two  miles  of  London,  fhali  hot  alter 
the  property. 

And  feCt.  7.  If  a  broker,  having  received  fuch  goods,  fhali 
tiot  upon  requeft  of  the  owner  difcover  them,  how  and  when 
he  came  by  them,  and  to  whom  they  are  conveyed,  he  fhali 
forfeit  the  double  value  thereof,  to  be  recovered  by  aCfion 
of  debt,  &c. 

As  it  is  thought  that  there  are  a  great  many  abufes  com¬ 
mitted  by  pawn-brokers,  it  was  hoped,  fome  tew  years  ago, 
that  the  legiflature  would  have  made  fome  aCt  to  regulate 
their  trade,  but  this  remains  ftill  to  be  done.  In  Holland 
ther.e  are  very  good  regulations  concerning  the  pawn-broker’s 
trade. 

Brokers,  are  alfo  thofe  who  fell  old  houfhold  furniture,  and 
Wearing  apparel.  They  are  likeWife  called  fripperers, 
BROKERAGE;  or  BROKAGE,  the  fee  or  commifilon  paid 
to  a  broker  for  his  trouble  in  negociating  bufihefs  between 
perfon  and  perfon.  See  Broker. 

Brokerage.  Thus  they  call  at  Bourdeaux  a  duty  which  is 
raifed  on  all  forts  of  merchandizes,  of  what  nature  foever 
they  be,  which  are  either  imported  or  exported  by  fe&  in  that 
city;  except,  however,  thofe  merchandizes,  on  which  new 
duties  are  laid ;  on  thefe  no  brokerage  is  raifed,  when  it  is 
faid  in  the  decrees,  ed ids,  or  declarations,  that  thofe  mer¬ 
chandizes  fhali  pay  no  other  duties,  but  thofe  laid  upon  them 
in  the  faid  decrees,  ediCfs,  or  declarations. 

This  duty  of  brokerage  is  raifed  after  two  manners,  either  as 
it  is  fixed  or  fettled,  or  by  eftimate  or  prizing. 

The  merchandizes  on  which  that  duty  is  fettled,  are  as  fol¬ 
low  : 

All  forts  of  wines,  which  pay  30  fpls  per  ton. 

Brandies,  which  pay  30  fols  per  piece,  containing  verges. 
Vinegar,  30  fols  per  ton. 

Prunes,  15  fols  per  piece,  or  hogfhetid,  weighing  6  hundred 
weight.  0  & 

Honey,  30  fols  per  tun. 

"Wheat,  mixed  corn,  rye,  millet,  linfeed,  muftard-feed,  wal¬ 
nuts,  chefnuts,  10  fols  per  tun. 

Galipot,  or  turpentine,  30  fols  per  tun. 

As  for  the  duty  by  eftimation  or  prize,  it  is  paid  for  all  the 

ot  er  merchandizes,  at  the  rate  of  one  per  cent,  of  their 
value. 

Befides  this,  there  is  received,  for  brokerage  duty,  the  firft 
tun  of  freight  on  every  fliip  that  takes  in  it’s  cargo  at  Bour- 
eaux,  which  tun  is  commonly  valued  at  eight  livres  on  fhips 

■bound  for  any  port  of  France,  and  at  - 10  livres  on  thofe  bound 
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value  of  the  cargo. 

It  rnuft  be  observed,  that  though,  in  the  fair-time,  the  mer- 
bavinr*  hiiVS]the.lll;e,ty  to  «««  their  merchandizes,  without 
kcrage  duty.  °  *hcy  n6Ver  free  froin  the  bro' 

SbBnwrdlikCVVirC’  thi3t  "a  merchandizc  imported  by  land  in¬ 
to  Bourdeaux  pays  that  duty  of  brokerage  7 

°f  thC  °ffice  °f  broker2Se  there, 
of  their  two  officers  or  commiffioners,  the  one  :s  th-  re- 

ceiver,  and  the  other  comptroller.  ,  The  former  keeps  two  re¬ 
s' fer!i  of  receipts,  and  the  other  alfo  three  regifters  of  comp- 


The  firft  regifter  ferves  to  write  down  all  the  large  acquit¬ 
tances  of  the  fhips  which  enter,  either  at  what  they  call  the 
Lonvoy  (fee  Convoys),  or  at  the  Comptablie  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  number.  They  alfo  fee  down,  in  that  regifter 
the  8  or  the  10  livres  for  freight. 

In  the  fecond  regifter  are  booked  the  duties  of  brokerage  ei¬ 
ther  according  as  they  are  fettled,  or  according  to  eftimate, 
with  the  number  of  the  fhip’s  declaration. 

The  third  regifter  is  defigned  for  entering  the  duties  of  bro¬ 
kerage  paid  for  cargoes,  where  particulars  are  mentioned,  and 
which  are  exported  by  fea. 

BRUNSWICK.  The  dutchy  of  Brunfwick,  taken  at  large, 
includes  the  duchy  of  Hanover,  the  principality  of  Gruben- 
hagen,  and  counties  of  Blakenburg  and  Rheinftein ;  and  is 
bounded  on  the  fouth  by  Thuringia  and  Hefi'e  Call'd ;  on  the 
weft  by  the  river  Wefer,  which  parts  it  from  the  principality 
of  Minden,  and  the  counties  of  Lippe  and  Hoy;  on  the 
north  by  Lunenburg;  and  on  the  eaft  by  Magdeburg,  and 
the  principalities  of  Halderftadt  and  Anhalt.  Here  are  iron 
mines  in  the  mountains,  one  of  which  called  Broeken,  or 
rocklberg,  is  reckoned  the  higheft  in  Germany;  at  the  bot- 
tom  of  which  a  falt-fpring  being  difeovered  in  the  time  of 
Julius  duke  of  Brunfwick,  he  built  a  fmall  town  for  the 
workmen,  called  Julius-Hall,  which  is  now  grown  rich  and 

Step’  ^  thCir  tradC  ^  ^  C0PPer'kettIes  and  pots,  wire, 

GdsLAR  is  fituate  in  a  valley  furrounded  with  mountains,  in 
which  are  mines  both  of  iron  and  filver,  viz.  thofe  of  Stein¬ 
berg,  Hertzberg,  Rammelfburg,  Klockenburg,  &c.  The 
inhabitants  are  employed  either  in  digging  them,  or  fmeltinr* 
and  refining,  tempering,  and  vending  the  metals  and  mine- 
raE  of  all  forts,  that  are  dug  out  of  them.  The  emperor 
Frederick  II,  Anno  1235,  with  confent  of  the  ftates  of  the 
empire,  granted  to  Otho  I,  duke  of  Brunfwick,  the  10th  of 
its  mines  to  him,  and  his  dc-feendants. 

Brunswick  was  once  an  imperial  city,  and  a  rich  and  power¬ 
ful  Hans-Town,  but,  after  many  ftruggles  being  taken  by 
the  duke  Rodolph  Auguftus,  many  of  the  merchants  find 
tradefmen  removed  to  other  places,  and  many  of  their  noble 
houfes,  warehoufes,  and  halls,  are  now  empty,  or  converted 
to  other  ufes.  The  city,  however,  is  ftill  rich  and  populous, 
though  much  fhort  of  what  it  was,  when  free.  Their  chief 
trade  is  in  tanning  leather,  and  in  brewing  mum  from  a  itralc 
made  of  barley,  with  a  fmall  mixture  of  wheat,  well-hopped. 
There  is  one  thin  weak  fort  for  their  common  drink;  but 
what  they  call  fhip-nlum.  is  fcarce  drinkable,  ’till  it  has 
purged  itielf  at  fea,  by  which  they  tranfport  great  quantities 
abroad.  There  is  a  fet  number  of  brewers,  who  have  the 
privilege  to  make.it  from  Michaelmas  to  Lady-day,  but  muff: 
not  fell  any  ’till  it  be  old  enough,  left  it  Ihould  lofe  it’s  re¬ 
putation.  Butter  and  hops  are  Jikevvife  great  commodities 
here,  and  they  have  a  Tweet  fert  of  beer  called  brewhan.  Be¬ 
twixt  the  city  of  Brunfwick,  Goflar,  and  Thuringia,  is  the 
great  mountain  of  Hartz,  with  the  towns  and  rich  mines  of 
Rammelfburg,  Wildman,  Clauffhall,  Lantenthall,  Cellerfelr, 
or  Zellerfield,  and  Grinde,  or  Grunde,  '1  hefe  belong  in 
common  to  the  families  of  Hanover  and  Brunfwick,  but  the 
greateft  fhare  to  the  former.  There  are  above  110  that  are 
called  capital  mines,  feveral  of  which  have  many  fmaller  ones 
belonging  to  them.  Some  of  them  are  worked  at  the  elector 
of  Hanover  s  charge,  and  the  reft  farmed  out;  fo  that  they 
Briilg  in  a  great  revenue,  900,000  dollars  having  been  coin¬ 
ed  in  one  year,  from  that  of  Clauffhall  alone;  and  the  adja¬ 
cent  country  is  well  ftored  with  wood  lor  woiking  them. 
They  all  lie  together,  atcording  to  Moll,  in  the  nonh  eaft 
corner  of  Grubenhagen,  on  the  borders  of  the  bilhoprick  of 
Hildelheim.  The  mines  of  Rammellburg,  a  high  mountain 
near  the  city  of  Goflar,  43  miles  fouth  eaft  from  Hanover, 
were  difeovered  in  the  year  972,  by  one  Ramme,  whofe 
horfe’s  foot  turning  up  a  piece  of  ore,  as  he  was  hunting,  the 
duke  Otho  I.  got  a  company  of  Franks,  who  underftoed  mi¬ 
nerals,  to  refine  the  metal,  from  whom  the  neighbourin'-* 
town  of  Frankenburg  had  it’s  name.  The  miners  increafm^ 
they  found  out  that  of  Wildman  in  1045,  and  that  of  Zet- 
lei field,  which  is  the  chief,  in  107c.  Here  the  overfeer  of 
the  mines  keeps  his  court,  and  pays  the  workmen  every  Sa¬ 
turday.  The  chief  minerals  in  thefe  mines  are  filver,  'lead 
and  two  forts  of  copper ;  one  melted  from  the  ore,  and  the 
other  made  by  vitriol  water,  in  which,  with  great  art,  it  is 
faid,  they  fteep  great  plates  of  iron  in  troughs.  They  find 
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many  other  profitable  minerals  here,  though  the  rtaufeoUS 
fmells  are  often  fatal  to  the  workmen;  as,  X.  Grey  vitriol. 

2.  The  ink-ftone  of  many  colours;  from  which  two,  brayed 
and  boiled  together,  is  made  green  vitriol.  3.  Another  vi¬ 
triol,  whic  h  grows  like  icicles,  and  is  ufed  without  any  fur¬ 
ther  cleaning.  4.  Blue  vitriol  from  copper  ore.  5.  White 
vitriol  from  lead  ore.  6.  Mify,  of  the  nature  and  colour 
of  Brimflone.  7.  Brimftone  from  a  peculiar  fort  of  ore, 
from  whence  drop  the  floras  fulphuris,  which  ufually  coagu¬ 
late  like  icicles. 

BRUNSWICK- LUNENBURG.  The  dominions  of  this 
electorate  may  be  laid  out  after  the  following  manner,  under 
thefe  heads,  viz. 

The  principality  of  Grubenhagen. 

The  duchy  of  Hanover,  or  Clanenburg, 

The  duchy  of  Lunenburg. 

The  duchy  of  Saxe  Lawcnburg. 

The  duchy  of  Bremen,  including  Verden, 

The  county  of  Hoya. 

The  county  of  Diepholt. 

The  revenues  of  the  elector  rife,  1.  From  the  falt-pits,  or 
fprings  that  rife  within  the  walls  of  Lunenburg.  2.  Prom 
taxes  on  land,  cattle,  merchandize,  public  houfes  and  inns. 

3.  The  greateft  revenues  arife  from  the  rich  mines  of  filver, 
iron,  and  copper.  T  he  mines  of  Claufthall,  with  thofe  of 
St.  Andrew  and  Aliena,  yield  near  200,000  1.  a  year;  but 
whether  this  computation  is  to  be  underftood  as  clear  of  all 
charges,  is  not  fpecified ;  fo  that,  upon  the  whole,  this  elec- 
tor’s°revenue  is  calculated  to  amount  to  at  leaf!  400,000  1.  a 
year. 

3.  The  principality  of  Grubenhagen,  is  interfered  in  two 
parts  by  the  bifhoprick  of  Hildefheim  :  that  on  the  eaft  fide  is 
hounded  on  the  north  by  the  duchy  of  Wolfembuttle ;  on  the 
weft  by  Hildefheim  ;  on  the  eaft  by  Hartz  foreft  ;  and  on  the 
fouth  by  Eisfeld.  The  weft  part  is  alfo  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Wolfembuttle;  on  the  fouth  by  Oberwaldt  ;  and  both  on 
the  eaft  and  weft  by  Hildefheim.  It’s  foil  is  very  barren, 
mod  of  it’s  treafure  being  hidden  under-ground  ;  efpecially  in 
the  eaft  part,  where  are  moft  of  the  elector’s  mines  of  filver, 
copper,  and  lead  ;  befides  the  many  forts  of  minerals.  The 
eaft  part  is  generally  inhabited  by  miners. 

Andreasberg  is  famous  for  it’s  rich  mines  of  iron. 

Eymbeck  drives  a  confiderable  trade  in  beer,  which  is  in  great 
requeft  ;  but  was  more  fo,  before  the  fweet  malt  liquor,  cal¬ 
led  the  brewhati,  came  fo  much  in  vogue. 

2.  The  duchy  of  Hanover  has  Grubenhagen,  or  that  which 
Moll  calls  Brunfwick-Lunenburg,  on  the  fouth;  Lun.en.burg- 
Zell  on  the  north  ;  the  county  of  Schawenburg  on  the  weft ; 
and  the  duchy  of  Brunfwick ’Wolfembuttle,  and  the  bifhop¬ 
rick  of  Hildefheim  on  the  eaft.  ’Tis  more  fruitful  than  the 
country  on  the  fouth  fide  of  it,  has  fine  meadows  and  fields, 
breeds  excellent  horfes,  and  affords  fheep  and  wool  for  ex¬ 
port,  and  fait  and  tobacco  fufficient  for  home  confumption. 

At  Hanover  are  four  fairs  a  year,  much  frequented  by  fo¬ 
reigners. 

It  was  once  a  free  imperial  city,  and  a  Hans-Town,  when  it 
had  a  flourifhing  commerce  ;  but  it’s  chief  trade  now  is  in 
that  fweet,  but  muddy  liquor,  called  brewhan,  which  they 
fend  in  great  quantities  to  the  neighbouring  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages. 

Though  the  citizens  of  Hamuen  have  the  conveniency  of 
commerce  by  the  river  Wefer,  yet  agriculture  is  the  chief 
part  of  their  employment  and  fubfiflence. 

3.  The  duchy  of  Brunswick-Lunenburg,  in  which  Zell 
is  comprehended,  and  therefore  called  Lunenburg- Zell,  has 
the  dominions  of  Brandenburg  and  MecklenbuFg  on  the  eaft; 
the  county  of  Hoye,  with  the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden, 
on  the  weft;  the  territories  of  Lubeck  and  Hamburgh,  and  the 
duchy  of  Saxe-Lawenburg,  on  the  north ;  the  duchy  of  Brunf¬ 
wick,  the  bifhoprick  of  Hildefheim,  and  the  duchy  of  Calen- 
burgon  the  fouth.  This  duchy  is  for  the  moft  part  a  barren, 
fandy  defert,  and  very  thinly  inhabited.  It  abounds  with 
woods  and  forefls,  where  are  produced  a  great  quantity  of 
good  fir,  oak,  and  elm,,  which  they  fell  to  the  Hamburghers 
and  the  Dutch,  together  with  wild  fwine,  and  all  forts  of 
deer,  and  other  venifon,  of  which  there’s  a  great  plenty.  A 
great  part  of  it  confifts  of  vaft  heaths  and  waftes,  yet  in  the 
barren  parts  the  inhabitants  keep  bees,  and  make  great  profit 
of  their  honey  and  wax. 

From  Zell  a  trade  is  carried  on  to  Bremen,  by  the  river  Aller. 
T  he  country  round  it  abounds  with  woods  and  forefts,  and 
the  product  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  ducny  of  Lunenburg. 
T  alstrode  is  a  confiderable  town,  with  a  good  trade  in 
honey,  wax,  wool,  and  beer. 

Harburg  has  gre2t  privileges,  is  populous,  and  enjoys  a 
pretty  good  trade,  having  as  convenient  a  fituatien  for  it  as 
Hamburgh,  with  a  tolerable  harbour.  ’Tis  a  great  thorough¬ 
fare  from  that  city  to  the  fouthern  provinces. 

Lunenburg  was  formerly  one  of  the  Hans-Towns,  and  an 
imperial  city.  Its  chief  trade  is  in  fait  made  from  fprings, 
which  rife  within  the  walls.  The  water  is  greenifh,  but  a 
mixture  of  lead  purifies  it,  and  makes  it  preferable  to  that  of 
ad  other  fait  fprings,.  Their  falt-houfss  are  fenced,  and  con- 
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ftantly  guarded,  it  being  the  main  fupport  of  the  city,  a  con¬ 
fiderable  branch  of  the  elector’s  revenue,  and  a  conftant  em¬ 
ployment  for  the  poor.  The  fait  is  the  beft  in  Germany  for 
colour  and  tafte,  and  therefore  much  of  it  is  exported.  Thefe 
falt-works  are  charged  with  penfions,  payable  to  thofe  in  of¬ 
fice,  to  the  clergy,  and  to  fchool-mafters. 

Schagkenburg  is  a  large  trading  town  at  the  conflux  of  the 
Elbe  and  the  Weckt,  or  Beffe. 

4.  The  duchy  of  Saxe  Lawenburg  lies  on  the  north  and 
fouth  banks  of  the  Elbe,  between  Holftein  on  the  weft  and 
north;  Mecklenburgh  on  the  eaft;  and  Lunenburg  on  the 
fouth.  It  abounds  in  pafture  and  good  cattle ;  is  well  fup- 
plied  with  wood  and  water,  and  has  fome  fmall,  but  popu¬ 
lous,  trading  towns  on  the  Elbe,  befides  it’s  capital. 
Lawenburg  is  well  fituated  for  trade,  only  it  is  all  engrofled 
by  Hamburgh. 

N.  B.  The  reft  of  the  dominions  of  this  electorate,  viz.  the 
duchy  of  Bremen,  Verden,  the  county  of  Hoya,  and  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Diepholt,  will  fall  in  under  their  proper  heads,  viz.  Bre¬ 
men,  and  Westphalia.  See  Germany,  and  Hanover. 
BUBBLE,  a  cant  term,  given  to  a  kind  of  projects  for  raifing 
money  on  imaginary  grounds,  much  pra&ifed  in  France  and 
England  about  the  years  1719,  1720,  and  1721. 

The  pretence  of  thefe  fchemes  was  the  raifing  a  capital  for 
retrieving,  fetting  on  foot,  or  carrying  on  fome  promifing 
and  ufeful  branch  of  trade,  manufacture,  machinery,  or  the 
like.  To  this  end,  propofals  were  made  out,  (hewing  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  undertaking,  and  inviting 
perfons  to  be  engaged  in  it.  The  fum  neceffary  to  manage 
the  affair,  together  with  the  profits  expe&ed  from  it,  were 
divided  into  Ihares,  or  fubferiptions,  to  be  purchafed  by  any 
difpofed  to  adventure  therein. 

The  furprizing  rife  of  the  South  Sea  ftock  in  the  city  of  Lon¬ 
don,  in  the  year  1720,  gave  birth  to  thefe  projects :  for  the 
firft  defigners  of  them  gave  out  thefe  propofals,  with  the 
hopes  of  raifing  a  fum,  which  they  intended  privately  to  be 
laid  out  in  South  Sea  ftock,  expeCting  by  the  rife  thereof  to 
refund  the  fubferibers  money,  with  a  great  gain  to  themfelves. 
Others,  improving  the  hint,  opened  their  defigns  with  the 
fame  plaufible  pretences,  but  abfolutely  with  intent  to  defraud 
the  adventurers  of  their  fubfeription-money,  without  the 
leaft  view  to  reftitution. 

There  was  a  third  kind  fomewhat  different :  the  proje£lors  of 
thefe,  to  give  the  thing  a  better  colour,  propofed  to  have 
books  opened,  and  fubferiptions  taken  at  fome  time  to  come, 
as  foon  as  the  affair  Ihould  be  ripe  for  execution,  and  for  di¬ 
viding  into  Ihares ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  took  money  by 
way  of  premium,  to  intitle  perfons  to  be  admitted  fubferi¬ 
bers,  when  the  matter  was  to  be  laid  open.  Thus  feveral 
thoufands  of  Ihares  were  befpoke  in  a  day,  and  premiums 
from  one  (hilling  to  fome  pounds  paid  thereon,  which  the 
projectors  very  honeftly  put  into  their  own  pockets. 

There  were  many  and  various  forts  of  thefe  bubbles,  and  the 
nature  of  them  was  very  extraordinary.  Some  of  them  were 
authorized  by  patents :  in  others,  the  projectors  and,  pro¬ 
prietors  were  formed  into  corporations,  fome  for  filheries, 
fome  for  infurances,  fome  for  mining,  &c.  Nay,  fuch  was 
the  frenzy  of  the  times,  that  there  were  bubbles  for  cleaning 
the  ftreets,  others  for  furnilhing  Ihoes,  others  for  ftockings, 
others  for  phyfic,  others  for  the  maintenance  of  baftard  chil¬ 
dren  ;  others  for  the  buying  bad  titles,  others  for  the  lending 
money,  &c.  and^  thus  people  of  all  conditions  became  the 
eafy  dupes  of  thefe  (harping  projeCIors.  See  the  articles  Ac¬ 
tion,  Companies,  Projector,  Stockjobbing. 

Remarks. 

Bubbles, by  which  the  public  have  been  tricked  and  deceived,  are 
of  two  kinds,  viz.  1.  Thofe  which  we  may  properly  enough 
term  trading-bubbles.  And,  2.  Stock,  or  fund-bubbles. 
The  former  have  been  of  various  kinds,  and  the  latter  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times ;  as  in  France  and  England  in  1719  and  1720, 
and  when  any  remarkable  alterations  have  been  made,  with 
regard  to  the  property  of  our  monied  corporations.. 

In  order  to  give  the  more  fpecious  colouring  tatrading-bubbles, 
they  have  been  generally  undertaken  by  fuch  crafty  and  de- 
figning  fellows,  who  have  had  art  enough  to  magnify  the  ima¬ 
ginary  gain  of  their  projects,  with  a  view  to  obtain  large  fub- 
feriptions  before-hand,  that  a  few  of  the  cunning  ones  may 
fuddenly  grow  immenfely  rich,  at  the  expence,  and  by  the 
unwarinefs  of  numbers,  who  mean  only  to  make  a  reafonable 
advantage  of  their  money,  rather  than  let  it  lie  dead. 

As  numbers  have  been  egregioufly  duped  and  impofed  on, 
and  many  families  ruined  and  undone  by  trading  fchemes, 
that  have  no  foundation  but  in  deceit  and  villainy,  it  may  be 
ufeful,  efpecially  to  the  growing  and  unexperienced  genera¬ 
tion,  to  throw  fome  cautions  in  their  way,  with  refpeCI  to 
public  impofitions  of  this  kind. 

Many  of  thefe  nefarious  defigns  have  been  carried  on  by 
companies,  fuch  as  the  York  Buildings,  charitable  Corpora¬ 
tion,  and  too  many  others,  as  will  fully  appear  in  the  fequel 
of  this  work.  1  (hall  make  a  few  obfervations,  firft  upon 
trading  bubbles,  to  prevent  the  public  being  impofed  on  here- 
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after.  Let  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  commerce  propofed 
be  maturely  weighed,  as  whether  it  will  admit  of  the  capital 
flock  required,  and  whether  lefs  would  not  anfwer  the  purpo- 
fes,  and  yet  yield  the  adventurers  only  a  reafonable  gain  ; 
whether  the  branch  of  trade  is  not  already  over-done,  either 
among  ourfelves,  or  by  other  nations;  whether  the  public 
encouragement  obtained  is  adequate  to  thebufinefs  propofed  ; 
and  whether  it  fo  interferes  with  other  branches  which  have 
a  connexion  therewith,  that  it’s  conflitution  can  be  but  of 
fhort  duration  ;  whether  there  are  not  fome  latent  fmifter 
views  in  the  ailing  junto,  either  to  make  a  jobb  of  their 
fcheme ;  or  by  drawing  in  numbers  into  their  fubfcription  at 
one  rate,  with  defign  at  the  critical  time,  when  they  have 
effectually  blinded  their  encouragers,  to  difpofe  of  their  fhares 
at  an  extravagant  real  advantage,  and  leave  the  imaginary 
fairy  treafure  in  the  hands  of  the  dupes ;  whether  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  bufinefs  lies  in  the  hands  of  men  of  dif- 
cernment  as  well  as  worth  and  honour,  or  whether  the  lead¬ 
ing  cabal  may  not  confift  only  of  a  few  rotten  conductors, 
who  glofs  over  their  proceedings  with  equipage  and  pageantry, 
and  make  ufe  of  a  borrowed  property  of  others,  in  order  to 
jraife  a  real  one  to  themfelves;  whether  many  wife,  upright, 
and  opulent  gentlemen  may  not  be  made  tools  of  to  raife  the 
credit  of  a  chimera,  and  become  the  bubble  of  bubbles,  as 
well  as  the  innocent  widow  and  the  orphan,  and  numberlefs 
others  who  have  but  fmall  fortunes,  whereon  to  fubfift  ;  whe¬ 
ther  fuch  arts  may  not  be  made  ufe  of  in  the  public  news-pa¬ 
pers,  as  even  to  deceive  the  moil:  circumfpedt  as  well  as  the 
credulous ;  whether  authentic  accounts  of  the  profits  and  Iof¬ 
fes  of  any  public  enterprizes  fhould  not  be  made  public,  from 
time  to  time,  for  the  fatisfadion  of  the  proprietors,  and  not 
kept  fecret  only,  in  the  hands  of  a  few  defigning  managers ; 
whether  the  choice  of  directors  ought  not  to  be  fo  determined 
by  private  ballot,  as  that  it  may  not  be  known  for  whom  the 
electors  vote ;  and  be  made  annually,  and  by  lifts  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors,  not  by  lifts  formed  by  the  managers  themfelves,  fo  as 
that  the  change  of  hands  may  go  only  in  a  round  of  thofe 
who  are  in  the  fecret  to  - - ? 

Thefe,  ’tis  humbly  prefumed,  are  fome  of  thofe  prudential 
precautions  that  are  requifite  to  be  taken  by  the  public,  when 
great  fums  of  money  are  to  be  raifed  to  profecute  any  public 
fchemes  whatever,  and  what  every  honeft  man  will  readily 
acquiefce  in. — There  is,  indeed,  one  particular,  which  I  had 
forgot  to  intimate;  though  I  judge  it  not  lefs  effentially  ne- 
ceffary  than  any  that  has  been  fuggefted. — I  mean,  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  proprietors  in  general  making  themfelves  thorough¬ 
ly  acquainted,  from  time  to  time,  with  the  true  ftate  of  the 
affairs  of  companies;  and  that  men  of  the  beft  fenfe  among 
them,  and  who  never  intend  to  ad  in  the  management, 
fhould  pretty  conftantly  attend  the  public  bufinefs,  and  fcru- 

tinize  into  all  tranfadions. - To  which  end,  I  would  mod 

humbly  fubmit  to  confideration.  That  gentlemen  of  the  beft 
education,  and  of  the  molt  knowledge  of  the  world,  fhould 
make  themfelves  complete  accountants;  otherwife,  how  is  it 
poflible,  that  they  fhould  be  capable  of  examining  into  the 
ftate  of  the  accounts  of  public  corporations  ?  That  I  may  not 
be  mifunderftood,  I  would  defire  to  obferve,  for  the  fake  of 
the  private  gentleman,  as  well  as  others,  how  far  I  judge  this 
kind  of  knowledge  neceffary.  A  knowledge  and  readinefs  in 
numerical  computation  is  not  the  only  qualification;  for,  be- 
ftdes  that,  the  thorough  fkill  in  the  method  of  account-keep¬ 
ing,  called  debtor  and  creditor,  by  the  way  of  charge  and 
difcharge,  is  indifpenfably  requifite ;  this  art  being  applicable 
to  the  tranfadions  of  public  companies,  as  well  as  to  the 
affairs  of  private  gentlemen,  merchants  and  other  traders. 
The  method  of  account-keeping  by  public  companies,  as 
well  as  the  public  offices,  differs,  indeed,  from  that  ufed  by 
merchants ;  but,  though  there  is  a  difference  in  the  form, 
there  is  none  in  the  offence ;  a  perfon  who  is  grounded  in  the 
one,  will  apply  it  to  the  other  eafily,  and  be  enabled  to  de¬ 
tect  all  fallacies,  however  fubtilly  difguifed. 

The  number  of  the  books,  in  the  office  of  the  accountants, 
will  multiply,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  company’s 
tranfadions ;  but,  let  them  be  ever  fo  numerous,  they  are  all 
of  them  reducible  to  a  plain  ledger  (as  I  have  fhewn,  under 
article  Book-Keeping,  and  Books  of  Merchants)  which, 
being  always  pofted  up,  will  exhibit  the  true  ftate  of  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  greateft  corporations,  as  familiarly  as  that  of 
private  men.  And,  why  fhould  not  the  ledger,  and,  indeed, 
all  the  other  accounts  of  bodies  corporate,  be  fairly  laid  be¬ 
fore  their  general  courts  ?  Nay,  why  fhould  not  every  pro¬ 
prietor,  who  is  interefted  to  a  certain  degree,  have  the  li¬ 
berty  of  infpeding  the  books  at  certain  ftated  times,  if  not 
at  all  times  ?  By  this  means,  the  man  of  penetration  would 
be  able  to  difcern  how  the  public  bufinefs  went  on,  and  would 
be  capable  of  preparing  himfelf  to  fpeak  to  the  intereft  of 
focieties  at  their  general  courts ;  and,  who  can  do  that  to 
good  purpofe,  without  a  competent  knowledge  in  the  com 
panies  negociations  ?  I  muft  confefs,  that  I  have  not  difcern- 
ment  enough  to  difcover,  why  the  books  and  accounts  of 
trading  focieties,  any  more  than  thofe  of  the  public  offices, 
wheie  the  ftate  of  the  national  revenue  is  regiftered,  fhould 
be  kept  private,  when  the  intereft  of  the  public  requires 
otherwife  i 
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\V  here  the  tranfadions  of  great  bodies  are  kepi  as  they 
ought  to  be,  by  variety  of  chief  officers,  and  their  underling 
clerks,  the  various  officers  and  clerks  are  fuch  checks  upon 
each  other,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult,  though  not  im- 
poffible,  as  is  known  from  experience,  for  frauds°to  becom- 
mitted  by  thefe  officers. — 1  hefe,  however,  have  but  proved 
trifling  in  comparifon  to  thofe  which  have  been  committed, 
by  the  mal-adminiftration  of  the  head  officers;  by  thofe  whd 
have  had  the  chief,  and,  as  it  were,  the  foie  and  uncoxi- 
troulable  direction  and  government  of  great  bodies.  Where¬ 
fore,  the  great  lines  of  conduit  are  what  the  proprietors 
fhould  vigilantly  attend  to. 

To  enable  the  proprietors  in  general  to  make  a  mht  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  ftate  of  their  affairs,  why  fhould  not  their  ac¬ 
counts  be  annually  made  public,  that  adventurers  may  be 
convinced,  what  dividend  may,  and  what  not  be  afforded 
confiftent  with  the  real  ptofperity  of  the  corporation  ?  Would 
not  this  be  one  way  to  prevent  the  public  being  made  a 
bubble  of? 

The  other  fpecies  of  bubbling  afifes  from  the  nature  of  our 
national  debts ;  for,  if  between  eighty  and  ninety  millions 
of  money  are  fo  tied  up,  as  to  remain  untransferable,  unne- 
gociable,  and  not  to  change  hands,  who  could  ever  be  in¬ 
duced  to  lend  the  government  money  upon  the  moft  preffint* 
emergency,  even  in  confideration  of  the  largeft  intereft  ? 

T  hough  parliamentary  fecurity  gives  the  real  value  to  the  na¬ 
tional  debt,  or  the  public  funds,  they  would  be  like  the  mifer’s 
treafure,  ufelefs  to  the  poffefl'or ;  or  like  the  undifeovered 
riches  of  the  earth,  did  not  circulation  and  credit  fet  a  market 
price  upon  them.  As  the  beft  things  may,  fo  has  the  liberty  of 
circulating  our  funds  been  greatly  abufed;  nor  can  any  thing, 

I  am  afraid,  ever  effedually  prevent  thefe  general  abufes, 
while  our  national  incumbrances  continue,  without  doing  a 
greater  public  injury,  than  can  be  fuftained  by  the  preient 
methods  of  circulation  of  the  funds. 

But,  although  a  public  mifehief  is  not  to  be  abfolutely  pre¬ 
vented,  a  private  one,  in  a  great  meafure,  may,  by  a  proper 
knowledge,  and  a  competent  judgment,  to  make  a  feafon- 
able  ufe  of  that  knowledge. 

But  this  can  only  be  obtained  by  thofe,  who  duly  attend  to 
the  tranfadions  of  the  great  corporations,  and  from  time 
to  time,  make  proper  momento’s  of  the  ftate  of  their  affairs; 
The  bulk  of  the  pubuc  creditors  are  widows  and  orphans, 
and  other  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  cannot  be  fuppofed  to 
have  any  knowledge  in  public  bufinefs.  Who  then  ‘may  we 
rely  upon  to  watch  over  the  conduct  of  great  companies? 
To  put  the  foie  confidence  in  diredors,  no  one  will  contend 
for,  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  what  is  paft.  Who  then 
is  fo  fit  to  take  care  of  public  property,  as  the  public  pro¬ 
prietors  themfelves  ?  Such  among  thefe,  who  are  of  the  beft 
abilities  without  doors,  fhould  attend  to  the  condud  of  thofe 
within ;  fhould  call  for  accounts  and  vouchers  at  their  gene¬ 
ral  courts,  and  go  to  the  root  of  their  affairs,  before  fchemes 
can  be  formed  and  executed  to  the  public  detriment.  This 
vigilant  infpedion,  this  conftant  ferutiny  of  the  moft  judi¬ 
cious  proprietors,  who  have  no  fhare  in  the  diretfion  of  pub¬ 
lic  companies,  is  certainly  the  way  to  prevent  thofe  calami¬ 
ties,  which  have  been  fo  often  experienced.  That  gentle- 
men  may  not  be  deterred  from  duly  entering  into  enquiries 
or  this  kind,  we  fhall,  in  it’s  place,  endeavour,  to  the  beft 
of  our  abilities,  to  fet  the  nature,  the  conftitution,  and  the 
tranfadions  of  thefe  corporations  in  a  true  light,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  creditors  of  the  public,  as  well  as  the  proprietors 
of  trading  bodies,  from  being  impofed  upon  hereafter. 

There  is  another  kind  of  impofition,  to  which  too  many  of 
the  proprietors  of  our  public  funds  are  daily  liable,  not  from 
any  malverlation  in  thefe,  whom  they  have  entrufted  with 
the  management  of  their  affairs,  but  from  their  own  volun¬ 
tary  ad.  I  mean,  their  jobbing  in  the  funds,  for  the  fake 
of  more  gain  than  their  intereft  or  dividends. 

W^ould  the  proprietors  pleafe  to  confider,  how  few,  how 
very  fevvj  in  comparifon  to  their  great  number,  there  are, 
who  have-,  or  can  have,  a  competent  intelligence  and  faga- 
city  to  trade  in  the  ftocks  to  advantage,  they  would  not  be 
fo  eafily  made  tools-  of  upon  thofe  occafions  as  they  are. 
Thofe  who  make  ftock-dealing  their  employment,  and  lie 
in  wait  to  take  advantage  of  the  innocent,  the  unwary, 
and  ignorant,  make  it  their  bufinefs  to  get  fuch  intelligence, 
as  will  anfwer  their  end,  either  by  buying  or  felling  ftocks; 
and,  if  fuch  can  obtain  no  real  intelligence,  to  occalion  a  fluc¬ 
tuation  in  the  ftocks,  they  make  no  great  difficulty  to  in¬ 
vent  fuch  as  will  anfwer  their  purpofe.  To  which  end,  ’tis 
common  to  propagate  one  thing  in  the  city,  and  whifper  ano¬ 
ther  at  St  James’s,  and  write  different  from  either  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  Have  we  not  known  from  critical  conjundures, 
that  lettershavebeen  forged  as  coming  from  foreign  correfpon- 
dents,  with  intelligence  only  to  raife  or  fall  ftocks,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  intention,  of  the  forgers  ?  Thefe  are  fome  of  the 
artifices  of  money-jobbers;  who  knowing  there  is  not  one 
in  a  thoufand  among  the  public  creditors,  that  are  able  to  fee 
through  their  fineiles,  or  indeed  have  either  opportunity  or 
difeernment  to  penetrate  them,  they  make  a  prey  of  the  lefs 
knowing,  by  alarming  their  fears,  or .  feeding  their  hopes. 
Whereas,  were  the  public  creditors  more  fteady,  and  lefs 

intimi- 
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intimidated  for  fear  of  lofs,  or  elated  with  a  view  of  gain, 
by  the  rife  or  fall  of  flocks,  they  could  never  be  made  luch 
bubbles  of,  as  theyalmoft  daily  are:  and,  ’tis  great  weaknels 
for  thofe,  who  have  no  opportunity  of  intelligence  which  may 
be  relied  on,  to  be  flock-dabblers,  or  aftuated  to  buy  or  fell 
by  the  nod,  the  wink,  or  any  other  infinuation  of  a  broker, 
for  the  fake  of  his  commiffion. 

Thefe,  I  fear,  are  not  the  only  evils  neceffarily  attendant  up¬ 
on  our  national  incumbrances ;  for,  while  men’s  minds  are 
engaged  in  the  fhuflling  of  property  from  hand  to  hand 
among  ourfelves  only,  which  makes  us  never  the  richer^ 
with  all  the  buftle  of  thefe  tranfadtions,  they  neglect  fohd 
and  ufeful  commerce,  which  alone  can  make  the  nation 
really  richer. \  However  wealthy  the  greateft  of  thefe  fund- 
jobbers  may  be,  and  however  much  he  may  plume  himfelf  up¬ 
on  his  treafure,  it  is  the  diredt  way  to  render  all  his  monied 
property  of  little  worth  ;  for,  the  more  flock-jobbing  prevails 
by  latent  artifices,  and  the  longer  the  public  tranquillity  lha 
continue,  the  higher  will  the  premiums  rife :  and  will  not  , 
this,  has  it  not  ever  given  occafion  to  the  reduction  of  their 
intereft ;  and  is  there  no  danger,  that  they  may  be  a&uated 
to  jobb  with  their  flocks,  ’till  they  themfelves  become  them- 
ftruments  of  fo  reducing  their  intereft,  that  their  principal 
will  be  worth  nothing  ?  Perhaps  they  may  flatter  themfelves 
with  the  trite  notion,  that,  the  lower  their  intereft  is,  the 
higher  will  the  price  of  their  lands  be :  but,  when  money 
{ball  fetch  little  or  no  intereft,  what  land  will  they  be  able  to 
purchafe  with  it  ? 

This  may  deferve  the  ferious  confideration  of  the  national 
Creditors.  But  flock-jobbing,  or  flock-bubbling,  if  you  pleafe, 
feems,  at  prefent,  to  be  brought  to  a  kind  of  fcience.  The 
gamefters  meet  in  Exchange-alley,  and,  juft  as  if  they  were 
at  box  and  dice,  South-Sea,  or  this  or  the  other  flock  is  the 
main,  which  brings  in  all  the  bites  to  fet  high;  and,  when 
the  cullies  that  are  not  in  the  fecret  throw  at  all,  they  com¬ 
monly  throw  out  and  lofe  the  box,  which  the  bites  take,  and 
the  fetters  go  round,  laying  moft  extravagant  odds,  upon  the 
fliccefs ;  but  they  cog  the  dice,  and  nick  the  main,  and  fo 
fweep  away  all  the  cafh.  Does  this  kind  of  traffic  enrich  the 
nation  ?  Will  fuch  arts  tend  ever  to  realize  the  property  of  the 
public  creditors  ?  I  wifh  they  would  confider  their  own  intereft 
better,  as  well  as  that  of  the  kingdom ;  for  thefe,  and  other 
fuch  like  meafures,  I  am  perfuaded,  will  foon  tend  to  an¬ 
nihilate  all  their  property. 

For  what’s  the  worth  of  anything? 

But  juft  as  much  as  it  will  bring. 

’Tis  for  the  intereft  of  the  public  creditors,  that  they'  fhould 
be  faithfully  apprized  of  their  prefent  fituation ;  and  what  is 
likely  to  be  the  fate  of  their  pofterity,  fo  far  as  it  refpe&s 
their  monied  properties.  This  I  fhall  endeavour  to  do  with 
all  impartiality,  and  hope  to  convince  them,  that  nothing 
can  give  folid  treafure  to  the  nation,  and  render  their  proper¬ 
ties  permanently  fecure  to  their  pofterity,  but  their  encourage¬ 
ment  of  commerce,  and  contempt  of  flock-jobbing ;  that 
nothing  can  more  effectually  prevent  their  progeny  being 
made  the  tools  and  bubbles  of  defigning  men,  and  make  them 
independent,  than  to  train  up,  efpeeially  the  younger  branches 
of  their  families,  to  commerce,  and  not  to  defpife  that  where¬ 
by  their  anceftors  acquired  both  their  landed  and  monied 
eftates.  See  the  articles  Company,  Pubi.ic  Credit, 
Funds,  Money,  Actions,  Interest  of  Money, 
Merchants. 

BUCCANEER,  one  who  dries  and  fmokes  flefli  or  fifh,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Americans.  That  name  is  particularly 
given  to  the  French  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  of  St  Domingo, 
whofe  whole  employment  is  to  hunt  bulls  or  wild  boars,  in  or¬ 
der  to  fell  the  hides  of  the  former,  and  the  flefh  of  the  latter. 
Sometimes  the  word  buccaneer  fignifies  alfo  thofe  famous  ad¬ 
venturers  of  all  the  nations  in  Europe,  who  join  together  to 
make  war  againft  the  Spaniards  of  America;  and,  under  that 
name,  their  hiftory  has  been  publiflied,  in  the  year  1686,  by 
Alexander  Oliver  Oexemelia.  But  we  fhall  only  fpeak  in 
this  place  of  the  buccaneers  of  St  Domingo,  and  almoft  folely 
with  regard  to  their  trade. 

Of  the  French  buccaneers  of  St  Domingo. 

The  French  buccaneers  eflablifhed  in  St  Domingo  are  of  two 
forts.  The  buccaneers  ox-hunters,  or  rather  hunters  of  bulls 
and  cows,  and  the  buccaneers  boar-hunters,  who  are  fimply 
called  hunters,  though  it  feems  that  fuch  a  name  be  lefs  pro¬ 
per  to  them,  than  to  the  former,  fince  the  latter  fmoke  and 
dry  the  flefh  of  the  wild  boars,  which  is  properly  called  buc¬ 
caneering,  whereas  the  former  prepare  only  the  hides,  which 
is  done  without  buccaneering. 

As  they  both  wear  the  fame  arms  and  the  fame  drefs,  have 
the  fame  followers  or  attendants,  and  the  fame  packs  of 
hounds,  and  enter  into  the  fame  fellowfhips  amongft  them- 
^Ives,  we  fhall  not  fpeak  of  them  feparately,  ’till  we  have 
given  an  account  of  what  is  common  to  both. 

The  chief  part  ot  the  buccaneers  equipage  is  a  pack  of  25 
or  30  hounds,  among  which  they,  have  one  or  two  fetters. 
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The  price  of  thefe  dogs,  when  the  buccaneers  fell  them 
amongft  themfelves,  is  about  6  crowns,  or  18  livres. 

Their  arms  and  ammunition,  both  for  war  and  the  c’nace, 
(for  they  muff  always  be  prepared  for  the  former,  as  well  as 
for  the  latter,  becaule  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  their  fwOrn  enemies)  are  a  gun  four  feet  long,  and 
of  a  bore  proper  for  balls  of  16  in  the  pound;  12  or  15 
pounds  of  powder,  kept  in  gourds  well  clofed  with  wax;  a 
proportionable  quantity  of  fhot,  and  two  knives  in  one  cafe, 
to  finifli  killing  the  beaft,  after  it  is  hunted  down,  to  fkin  it, 
and  cut  it  up.  They  have  their  guns  from  Dieppe  and  Nantes, 
and  their  powder  from  Cherbourg  in  Lower  Normandy. 

Their  whole  drefs  confifts  in  two  fhirts,  a  pair  of  breeches, 
and  a  kind  of  linnen  frock,  or  waiftcoat,  and  a  cloth  cap,  or 
a  hat  without  a  brim,  except  before ;  their  fihoes  are  made 
of  boar’s,  or  of  ox  hides,  being  themfelves  the  tanners  to  the 
leather,  and  the  ftioemakers  to  make  the  (hoes. 

Laftly,  one  of  the  chief  parts  of  the  buccaneers  furniture, 
which  they  never  forget,  and  which  is,  perhaps,  the  moft 
neceflary,  is  a  fmall  tent,  of  very  fine  linnen,  under  which 
they  pafs  the  nights,  fheltered  from  the  mufkatoes,  which 
may  be  looked  upon  as  one  Of  the  plagues  peculiar  to  South 
America,  fo  much  they  abound  there,  and  fo  troublefome 
and  infufxerable  is  their  fling.  The  cloth  of  which  thofe 
tents  are  made  is  fo  fine,  that,  after  they  have  twifted  it, 
they  hang  over  one  fhoulder,  whence  it  hangs  by  their  fide, 
in  the  form  of  a  bandaleer. 

Each  buccaneer  has  his  mate,  that  is  to  fay,  a  companion,  or 
comrade,  with  whom  he  is  in  partnerfhip  of  every  thing,  of 
dogs,  of  fervants,  of  merchandizes,  &c.  But,  befides  this 
partnerfhip,  which  is,  in  a  manner,  for  life,  they  alfo  enter 
into  other,  eompofed  of  more  perfons ;  for  every  hunting 
party  they  undertake,  joining  10  or  12  together,  not  for  the 
profit,  every  one  hunting  for  his  own  private  account,  but 
that  they  may  be  in  a  condition  to  defend  themfelves  againft 
the  Spaniards,  when  they  apprehend  any  danger  of  being  af- 
faulted. 

All  that  we  have  obferved  relates  both  to  the  ox-hunters  and 
to  the  boar-hunters.  What  is  proper  to  each  of  them  in'  par¬ 
ticular  fhall  be  next  defcribed. 

Buccaneers  ox-hunters.- 

When  the  buccaneers,  who  have  affociated  themfelves  to¬ 
gether,  in  order  to  go  a  bull-hunting,  are  arrived  at  the  place 
where  they  have  agreed  to  hunt,  if  they  be  to  continue  there 
fometime,  they  build  little  huts,  with  palmetto  leaves,  which 
the  Americans  call  ajoupas,  in  which  they  pitch  their  tents. 
At  break  of  day  every  one  leaves  his  hut,  and  goes  to  what 
place  he  pleafes,  giving  notice  of  it  however  to  one  another, 
that  they  may  anfwer  each  other  in  cafe  of  an  alarm,  or  un¬ 
expected  attack. 

In  this  hunting-march  the  mafter  walks  Before  the  fervants, 
and  all  the  dogs  follow  in  a  file,  except  the  fetting-dog, 
which  is  to  find  out  the  bull,  and,  for  that  reafon,  is  at  the 
head  of  all.  As  foon  as  the  beaft  is  difoovered,  the  fetting- 
dog  gives  notice  of  it,  by  barking  two  or  three  times,  by 
which  the  other  dogs  are  animated,  who  thereupon  run  after 
the  chace,  being  followed  by  the  mafter  and  fervants,  who 
very  often  keep  pace  with  the  dogs. 

At  the  animal’s  approach,  they  all  fhelter  themfelves,  if  they 
can,  behind  fome  large  tree,  to  avoid  the  fury  of  the  bull, 
in  cafe  the  mafter,  who  fhoots  firft,  does  not  lay  the  beaft 
proftrate;  for  there  is  nothing  more  terrible  than  one  of  thefe 
animals  when  wounded.  If  the  creature  falls  down,  the  near- 
eft  to  it  runs  and  ham-ftrings  it  immediately,  left  it  fhould  rife 
again  ;  after  which  the  mafter  takes  out  and  breaks  the  four 
large  bones,  and  fucks  the  marrow  quite  hot,  which  ferves  him 
for  a  breakfaft :  he  alfo  gives  a  piece  of  flefh  to  his  fetting- 
dog,  but  hinders  the  other  hounds  fiom  tafting  any  ’till  the  laft 
beaft  be  killed,  left  it  fhould  flacken  their  ardour  for  their  chace. 
A  fervant  flays  to  finifli  flaying  the  beaft,  whofe  hide  he  car¬ 
ries  to  the  hut,  or  to  fome  other  place  appointed  by  his  roaf- 
ter,  taking  alfo  fometimes  part  of  the  flefh,  if  it  be  a  co«f 
they  killed,  efpeeially  the  udders,  which  they  reckon  a  de¬ 
licate  morfel,  and  which  the  fervant  takes  care  to  drefs  againft 
the  company  comes  back  from  the  chace,  which  commonly 
does  not  finifli  till  every  one,  and  even  the  mafter  himfelf,  be 
loaded  with  a  hide,  and  fometimes  with  two,  if  they  be  not 
too  large  and  heavy. 

If,  on  their  return,  they  happen  to  meet  with  any  beaft, 
they  throw  down  their  burden  ;  and,  if  they  kill  it,  they  fla f 
it,  and  hang  the  hide  on  a  tree,  to  hinder  the  wild  dogs  from 
fpoiling  it,  and  fend  afterwards  a  fervant  to  fetch  it. 

Being  arrived  at  their  hut,  every  one  fpreads  a  hide  on  the 
ground,  and  fattens  it  thereto,  with  64  wooden  pegs,  the  in¬ 
ner  part  of  the  hide  outward,  which  they  rub  with  fait  and 
aflies,  well  beaten  together,  to  dry  it  the  fooner,  which  is 
commonly  done  in  a  very  few  days. 

This  work  being  done,  they  eat  what  the  firft  fervant  drefled, 
a  palmetto  leaf  ferving  beth  for  difti  and  plates,  and  a  piece 
of  fharpened  wood  ferving  for  a  fork  ;  to  whet  their  ap¬ 
petite,  which  though  they  do  not  want,  they  feafon  their 
meat  with  . a  fauce,  which  they  call  pimentade;  it  is  made 
with  the  melted  fat  Ikimmed  from  the  pot  where  the  meat  is 
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boiled,  feafoned  with  forr.e  lemon-juice,  and  a  little  of  that 
fort  of  pepper  which  is  called  pimento,  or  Guinea  pepper.  It 
is  this  hunting  of  the  buccaneers,  which  they  renew  every 
day,  and  which  continues  the  whole  year,  that  furnifhes 
France  with  the  fineft  hides  brought  from  America. 

The  buccaneers  put  the  hides  in  packs,  which  they  call  loads, 
mixing  together  hides  of  full-grown  bulls,  of  young  bullocks, 
and  of  cows. 

Each  of  thefe  loads  is  compofed  of  two  bull-hides,  or  of  an 
equivalent,  that  is  to  fay,  either  of  two  real  bull-hides,  or 
of  one  bull-hide  and  two  cow-hides ;  or  of  four  cow-hides ; 
or  of  three  young  bullock’s  hides:  three  bullock’s  hides  being 
reckoned  equivalent  to  two  full-grown  bull’s  hides,  and 
two  cow’s  hides  equivalent  to  one  bull’s  hide.  Thefe  bulls 
they  commonly  call  oxen  in  France,  though  they  be  not 
gelt. 

Each  load  is  commonly  fold  for  fix  pieces  of  eight  rials,  which 
is  a  Spanifh  coin,  the  French  coin  being  but  little  current,  or 
not  at  all,  in  the  ifland  of  St  Domingo. 

Buccaneers  wild  boar-hunters. 

Thefe  buccaneers  hunt  wild  boars  after  the  fame  manner  as 
thofe  we  have  juft  now  mentioned  hunt  bulls  ;  they  have,  as 
we  have  already  obferved,  the  fame  accoutrements,  the  fame 
dogs,  the  fame  arms,  the  fame  wearing  apparel :  the  only  dif¬ 
ference  confifts  in  the  animals  they  hunt,  and  the  manner  of 
dreffingthe  flefti  of  the  wild  boars  which  they  kill,  and  in  the 
trade  they  make  of  it. 

On  their  return  from  the  chace,  each  carries  his  boar  to  the 
hut,  where,  after  flaying  it,  and  taking  out  all  the  bones, 
fo  as  there  may  remain  nothing  but  the  flefti,  they  cut  it  all 
into  narrow  pieces,  according  to  the  ftze  of  the  beaft,  or  the 
parts  they  cut. 

The  flefti  being  thus  cut,  and  placed  regularly  upon  palmetto 
leaves,  they  fprinkle  very  fmall  fait  over  it,  and,  after  it  has 
taken  fait,  and  caft  the  brine,  which  requires  but  10  or  12 
hours,  they  carry  it  to  the  buccan,  where  they  fmoke  it,  after 
the  manner  we  (hall  defcribe  hereafter.  They  commonly  ufe 
the  very  bones  of  the  beafts  they  have  killed,  not  only  to 
increafe  the  fmoke,  but  alfo  becaufe  it  has  been  obferved  that 
the  fmoke  of  thofe  bones  (on  account  of  the  volatile  falts  which 
exhale  from  the  bones)  renders  the  meat  more  Tightly,  and 
gives  it  a  much  better  relilh  than  any  other  material  that 
might  be  ufed  to  fill  the  buccan  with  fmoke. 

This  meat,  coming  from  the  buccan,  is  equally  pleafing  both 
to  the  eye  and  to  the  tafte,  yielding  a  very  agreeable  ftnell, 
and  being  of  a  frelh  colour,  which  whets  the  appetite :  fo 
that  many  people  eat  it  without  any  other  dreffing,  and  find 
it  more  favoury  than  when  it  is  any  other  way  prepared.  It 
is  true,  indeed,  that  buccaned  meat  does  not  continue  long  in 
that  ftate  of  perfection  and  goodnefs;  and  even  after  fix 
months  time  it  dries  to  that  degree,  that  it  has  no  longer  any 
but  a  (harp  tafte,  and  favours  of  nothing  but  fait. 

This  meat  is  fold  by  the  bundle,  or  pack,  weighing  common¬ 
ly  60  pounds,  at  the  rate  of  fix  pieces  of  eight  per  pack. 
The  palmetto  leaves  ferve  to  pack  it  up  in,  but  their  weight  is 
deducted,  fo  that  there  muft  be  in  each  pack  60  pounds  of  net 
flelh. 

Thefe  buccaneers  have  alfo  a  great  trade  of  the  lard  of  boars, 
which  they  melt,  and  gather  in  large  pots,  which  they  call 
potiches.  This  lard,  which  is  called  mantegua,  is  alfo  fold 
for  about  eight  pieces  of  eight  per  pot. 

There  is  a  great  trade,  and  a  great  confumption,  of  each  of 
thefe  merchandizes  in  the  French  fettlements  of  the  ifland  of 
St  Domingo,  and  in  thofe  of  Tortuga:  befides  which,  they 
fend  great  quantities  of  them  to  the  Antilles,  and  even  into 
the  continent  of  French  America.  There  is  alfo  a  great  deal 
of  it  fold  for  the  fupport  of  the  crews  of  the  Chips  that  come 
from  France  for  trading,  or  which  the  privateers  of  Tortuga 
fit  out,  for  cruizing  againft  the  Spaniards. 

Spanifh  buccaneers. 

The  Spaniards,  who  have  large  fettlements  in  the  ifland  of  St 
Domingo,  have  alfo  their  buccaneers  there,  whom  they  call 
matadores,  or  monteros..  Their  chace  has  fomething  noble, 
which  favours  of  the  Spanifh  pride  :  the  huntfman,  being  on 
horfeback,  ufes  the  lance  to  ftrike  the  bull,  thinking  it  be¬ 
neath  his  courage  to  flioot  him  at  a  diftance. 

When  the  fervants,  who  are  on  foot,  have  difcovered  the 
beaft,  and,  with  their  dogs,  have  drove  it  into  fome  lavan- 
nah,  or  meadow,  in  which  the  matter  waits  for  them  on  horfe- 
baek,  armed  with  two  lances,  that  matadore  goes  and  ham- 
ftrings  it  with  the  firft  lance,  the  head  of  which  is  made  like 
a  crefcent,  or  half-moon,  and  extremely  fharp,  and  kills  it 
afterwards  with  the  other  lance,  which  is  a  common  one. 

This  chace  is  yery  agreeable,  the  huntfman,  making  com¬ 
monly,  in  order  to  attack  the  bull,  the  fame  turns,  and  the 
fame  ceremonies,  which  are  pradUfed  in  thofe  feftivals  fo  fa¬ 
mous  in  Spain,  wherein  the  greateft  lords  expofe  themfelves 
fometimes  to  the  view  of  the  people,  to  make  them  admire 
their  intrepidity  and  their  dexterity,  in  attacking  thofe  furious 
animals:  but  then  it  is  a  very -dangerous  chace,  thofe  bulls 
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in  their  fury  running  often  diredfly  againft  the  huntfman,  who 
may  think  himfelf  very  happy  if  he  comes  oft' only  with  the  lofs 
of  his  horfe,  and  if  he  is  not  himfelf  mortally  wounded. 

The  Spaniards  drefs  their  hides  like  the  French,  who  have 
learnt  it  from  them  ;  and  thefe  hides  being  carried  to  the 
Havannah,  a  famous  harbour  in  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  are  part 
of  the  trade  of  that  celebrated  town.  The  flota  and  the  gal¬ 
leons  fcarce  ever  fail  touching  there,  on  their  return  from 
Vera  Cruz,  and  Porto-Bello,  and  load  there  thofe  hides, 
which  they  carry  into  Spain,  where  they  are  fold  for  Havan¬ 
nah  hides,  the  mod  efteemed  of  all  thofe  that  are  brought 
from  America  into  Europe. 

The  buccan  is  the  name  they  give  to  the  place  where  they 
fmoke  the  flefti  and  fifh,  after  the  manner  of  the  favages.  It 
is  a  lodge,  or  hut,  about  25  or  30  feet  in  circumference,  all 
furrounded  and  covered  with  palmetto  leaves. 

In  the  middle  of  this  hut,  which  has  no  other  opening  but 
the  door,  there  is  a  large  grid-iron,  made  of  perches  of  wood, 
as  thick  as  one’s  wrift,  and  feven  or  eight  feet  long,  which, 
being  put  crofs-ways,  leave  openings  half  a  foot  fquare. 
Large  forked  ftakes,  two  feet  high,  fupport  that  kind  of  grid¬ 
iron,  from  diftance  to  diftance,  and  raife  it  above  ground, 
that  wood,  or  other  combuftible  matters,  may  be  kindled 
under  it,  which  produce  more  fmoke  then  heat.  Over  this 
machine,  which  the  Indians  call  barbucoa,  they  put  the  filh, 
or  flefti,  which  they  would  buccaneer. 

The  Caraibes  or  Caribbees,  of  the  Antilles,  and  other  Indian 
anthropophagi,  or  men-eaters  (if  any  fuch  there  be)  of  the 
continent  of  America,  of  whom  the  Europeans  learnt  the  art 
of  buccaneering  flefti  and  fifh  which  they  would  preferve 
or  keep,  have,  they  fay,  the  cruel  cuftom  of  buccaneering 
men,  as  well  as  beafts:  and  thus  they  fmoke  and  roaft  the 
limbs  which  they  cut  from  the  bodies  of  the  prifoners  they 
make  in  war,  on  which  they  afterwards  abominably  feaft ; 
as  cannot  be  read  without  horrour  in  the  accounts,  both  an¬ 
cient  and  modern,  which  we  have  of  America,  and  of  the 
cuftoms  and  manners  of  it’s  original  inhabitants, 

But  then,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that,  if  ever  they  eat  any 
human  flefti,  it  is  only  that  of  their  enemies,  taken  in  war, 
and  out  of  a  kind  of  revenge,  and  by  way  of  triumph.  For, 
as  our  ingenious  voyager,  Dampier,  fomewhere  obferves, 
there  is  no  nation  upon  earth  but  to  whom  Providence  has  af¬ 
forded  fufficient  food,  without  being  obliged  to  feed  upon 
creatures  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  themfelves. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE  is  fituate  almoft  in  the  center  of 
England.  It  is  divided,  on  the  fouth,  from  Berkfliire  by  the 
Thames;  and  is  bounded  on  the  weft  by  Oxfordfhire;  on  the 
north  with  Northamptonfhire;  and,  on  the  eaft,  with  Bed- 
fordftiire,  Hertfordftiire,  and  Middlefex.  The  chief  manu¬ 
factures  of  this  fhire  are  paper  and  bone-lace,  the  latter  of 
which  is  little  inferior  to  that  of  Flanders. 

Chipping-Wycomb  is  reckoned  one  of  the  greateft  corn- 
markets  in  this  part  of  England.  There  are  feveral  mills 
near  it,  both  for  corn  and  paper.  After  the  wheat  is  ground, 
and  drefled  at  the  former,  it  is  fent  to  Marlow,  and  put  on 
board  the  barges  for  London. 

Great  Marlow.  The  chief  manufacture  of  it  is  bone- 
lace  ;  but  it  is  of  much  more  account  for  the  navigation  car¬ 
ried  on  by  the  Thames,  which  brings  goods  hither  from  the 
neighbouring  towns,  efpecially  great  quantities  of  malt  and 
meal  from  High  Wycomb,  and  of  beech  from  feveral  parts  of 
the  country,  which  abounds  with  that  wood  more  than  any 
other  country  in  England  ;  and  for  the  feveral  corn  and  paper- 
mills  in  that  neighbourhood,  particularly  on  the  little  river 
Loddon,  and  three  remarkable  ones  called  the  Temple-Mills, 
or  the  brafs  mills,  for  making  Biftram-Abbey  battery-woik, 
viz.  brafs  kettles,  pans,-  &c.  befides  a  mill  for  making  thim¬ 
bles,  and  another  for  preffing  oil  from  rape  and  flax-feed. 

Oulney  is  a  little  town,  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  bone- 
lace,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  river  Oufe. 

BUCKRAM,  a  fort  of  coarfe  cloth,  made  of  hemp,  gummed, 
calendered,  and  dyed  feveral  colours.  It  is  put  into  thofe 
places  of  the  lining  of  a  garment  which  one  would  have  ftifF, 
and  to  keep  their  forms.  It  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  bodies  of  wo¬ 
men’s  gowns ;  and  it  often  ferves  to  make  wrappers,  to  cover, 
or  wrap  up  cloths,  ferges,  and  fuch  other  merchandizes  in, 
to  preferve  them,  and  keep  them  from  the  duft,  and  their  co¬ 
lours  from  fading. 

Buckrams  are  fold  wholefale  by  the  dozen  of  fmall  pieces,  or 
remnants,  each  about  four  ells  long,  and  broad  according  to 
the  pieces  from  which  they  were  cut.  Sometimes  they  ufe 
new  pieces  of  linnen  cloth  to  make  buckrams  of;  but  mod 
commonly  old  fheets,  and  old  pieces  of  fails.  They  make 
a  great  many  at  Paris,  and  they  get,  alfo,  vaft  quantities 
from  Normandy,  particularly  from  Caen,  Roan,  and  Alencon. 

BUDZIACK  TARTARY,  fituated  on  the  rivers  Neifter, 
Bog,  and  Nieper,  having  Poland  and  Ruffia  on  the  north  ; 
Little  Tartary  on  the  eaft;  the  black  fea  on  the  fouth;  and 
Beflarabia  on  the  weft;  fubjedt  to  the  Turks.  The  chief 
town  is  Oczakow,  and  their  chief  traffic  is  that  of  making 
daily  excurfions  into  the  neighbouring  plains,  to  fteal  Chri- 
ftians,  and  fell  them  for  flaves  to  the  gallies. 

BUFF,  BUFFLE,  or  more  commonly  BUFFALO,  in  Latin 
BUBALUS,  a  wild  animal,  refembling  an  ox,  except  that 
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ft  is  longer  and  higher.  It’s  horns  are  very  black,  it’s  body 
very  thick,  and  it’s  hide  very  hard.  It  has  ftiort  and  black 
hair,  and  hardly  any  on  it’s  tail,  but  a  great  deal  on  the  fore 
part  of  it’s  head,  which  is  very  fmall  in  proportion  to  the  rett 
of  it’s  body.  It’s  horns  are  very  broad,  it’s  neck  long  and 
thick,  it’s  tail  fhorr,  it’s  thighs  thick  and  fhort ;  it  is  proper¬ 
ly  a  wild  ox,  which  may  be  tamed,  and  which  they  put  to 
labour  in  Italy,  and  in  feveral  other  countries,  as  they  do  oxen 
in  France  ;  it’s  female  yields  milk  like  a  cow. 

Buffaloes  are  very  common  in  the  Levant,  particularly  about 
Conftantinople  and  Smyrna.  They  abound  alfo  in  Africa, 
and  efpecially  in  the  kingdom  of  Congo.  I  here  are  likewile 
a  great  many  in  Egypt,  but  they  are  not  fo  fierce  as  thofe  o 
Europe.  The  merchandizes  they  afford  to  trade,  are  their 
horns*  their  hides,  and  their  hair. 

Of  the  horns  are  made  feveral  turner’s  works,  particularly 
beads  for  chaplets,  and  fnuff-boxes,  which  are  pretty  much 

valued.  , 

Of  the  hides  dreffed  with  oil  and  well  prepared,  are  made  a 
fort  of  coats,  called  buffs,  or  buff  fkins,  in  which  the  horfe 
and  gens  d’armes  in  France  are  dreffed.  They  alfo  make 
bandaleers,  belts,  pouches,  gloves,  &c.  with  buffalo  s  leather. 
Buffalo-hides,  dried  with  the  hair  on,  are  part  of  the  trade, 
which  the  Englifb,  French,  Italians,  and  Dutch,  drive  at 
Conftantinople,  Smyrna,  and  on  the  coaft  of  Africa.  I  hey 
take  them  up  there  in  return  for  the  merchandizes  which  they 
carry  thither  from  their  own  countries. 

When  the  hides  of  elks,  oxen,  cows,  and  fuch  other  animals, 
have  been  dreffed  with  oil,  like  the  buffalo-hides,  they  alfo 
give  them  the  name  of  buffs,  or  buff-fkins,  and  they  are  put 
to  the  fame  ufes.  Thofe  of  oxen  and  cows  are  the  leaft  va¬ 
lued,  they  being  moft  commonly  ufed  only  to  make  belts, 
bandaleers,  and  pouches. 

There  are  in  France  feveral  manufadtories  defigned  for  the 
dreffing  of  thofe  forts  of  hides,  viz.  at  Corbeil,  near  Pans, 
at  Niort,  at  Lyons,  at  Roan,  at  Etampes,  at  Cone,  &c. 
The  firft  eftablifhment  of  thefe  manufa&ures  was  owing  to 
the  Sieur  Jabat,  a  native  of  Cologn,  who  had  brought  them 
to  the  higheft  degree  of  perfection. 

Buffalo’s-hair,  after  it  is  feparated  from  the  hide  by  means  of 
lime,  before  it  is  drefled  with  oil,  is  a  fort  of  flocks,  which, 
being  mixed  with  that  of  oxen,  cows,  or  fuch  other  animals, 
ferves  to  fluff. 

The  French  give  the  name  of  buffletin,  both  to  a  young  buf¬ 
falo,  and  to  iTuff-fkins  ready  drefled. 

The  buffs-hides  from  the  Levant,  of  which  there  are  three 
forts,  namely,  thofe  of  Alexandria,  thofe  of  Conftantinople, 
and  thofe  called  buffs-efcars,  which  are  of  an  inferior  fort, 
are  reckoned  among  the  merchandizes  which  come  from  the 
countries  and  territories  under  the  dominion  of  the  Grand 
Seignior,  of  the  king  of  Perfia,  and  of  Italy,  and  pay  20 
per  cent,  of  their  value,  according  to  the  decree  of  the  15th 
of  Auguft,  1685,  when  they  have  been  landed  in  foreign 
countries,  and  even  without  being  fo  landed,,  when  they  en¬ 
ter  by  the  port  of  Roan. 

BULGARIA  the  Great.  Bulgaria  is  divided  into  Great  and 
Little,  or  Afiatic  and  European.  The  latter,  which  lies  along 
the  fouth  coafts  of  the  Danube,  having  the  Black  Sea  on  the 
eaft,  and  Macedonia  011  the  weft,  is  part  of  Turkey  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  therefore  is  foreign  to  this  article  of  Ruffia,  and 
will  be  fpoken  of  in  it’s  proper  place. 

Bulgaria  the  Great,  is  that  of  which  we  are  now  going  to 
fpeak,  as  part  of  Ruffia  in  Europe.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  kingdom  of  Cafan,  on  the  eaft  by  Bafhiria,  on 
the  fouth  by  the  Samara,  which  divides  it  from  the  kingdom 
of  Aftracan,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  Wolga. 

This  territory  is  fo  little  known  to  us,  that  we  are  fcarcely 
certain  whether,  or  by  whom  it  is  inhabited  ;  whether  it  be 
populous,  fertile,  &c.  or  the  contrary.  Some  cities,  not 
inconfiderable  indeed,  we  find  towards  the  weftern  fide,  as 
Bulgar  the  capital,  advantageoufly  fituated  on  the  Wolga, 
and  efteemed  amongft  the  moft  confiderable  cities  of  Ruffia, 
’Tis  faid,  that  the  mountains  of  Caf  yield  plenty  of  iron, 
cryftal,  and  other  valuable  ftones. 

Bulgaria  the  Lefs,  is  bounded  on  the  weft  by  Servia,  on  the 
fouth  by  Romania  and  Macedonia,  from  which  it  is  parted  by 
a  ridge  of  mountains,  called  Argentaro,  or  Coftegnaz;  on 
the  eaft  it  has  the  Black  Sea,  on  the  north,  Sanfon’s  maps 
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bound  it  by  the  Danube,  but,  according  to  Wiffcher’s  and 
to  Mr  Baudrand,  it  extends  beyond  that  river.  The  chief 
produa  of  this  country  is  cattle,  of  which  there  are  vaft 

herds.  . 

At  Sophia  the  Jews  have  feveral  fynagogues,  and  drive  a 
very  great  trade.  There  are  about  100  Roman  cathqlicks, 
with^a  prieft,  who  fays  mafs  publickly.  Moft  of  thefe  are 
merchants  of  Ragufa,  who  trade  here,  as  they  alfo  do  at 
Belgrade.  It  is  one  of  the  greateft  thoroughfares  in  Turky, 
fince  all  they  who  travel  from  Conftantinople  to  Ragufa,  Ve¬ 
nice,  or  into  Hungary,  muft  neceffarily  pafs  through  this 
town. 

BULLION,  is  uncoined  gold  or  filver  in  the  mafs.  Thofe 
metals  are  called  fo,  either  when  fmelted  from  the  native  ore, 
and  when  they  are  not  perfe&ly  refined  j  or  when  they  are 
perfedtly  refined,  and  when  they  are  melted  down  in  bars 
or  ingots,  in  any  unwrought  body,  of  any  degree  of  fine- 
refs. 

When  gold  and  filver  are  in  their  purity,  they  are  fo  foft  and 
flexible,  that  they  cannot  well  be  wrought  into  any  falhioti 
for  ufe,  without  being  firft  reduced  and  hardened  with  an  al¬ 
loy  of  fome  other  bafer  metal. 

To  prevent  the  abufes  which  fome  might  be  tempted  to  com¬ 
mit  in  the  making  of  fuch  alloys,  the  legiflators  of  civilized 
countries  have  ordained,  that  there  (hall  be  no  more  than  a 
certain  proportion  of  a  bafer  metal,  to  a  particular  quantity 
of  pure  gold  or  filver,  in  order  to  make  them  of  the  finenefs 
of  what  is  called  the  ftandard  gold  or  filver  of  fuch  peculiar 
ftate  or  nation.  See  the  article  Standard  of  gold  and 
filver. 

According  to  the  laws  of  England,  all  forts  of  wrought  plate, 
in  general,  ought  to  be  made  to  the  legal  ftandard  :  and  the 
price  of  our  ftandard  gold  and  filver  is  the  common  rule 
whereby  to  fet  a  value  on  their  bullion,  whether  the  fame  be 
in  ingots,  bars,  duft,  or  in  foreign  fpecie.  Whence  ’tis  eafy 
to  conceive,  that  the  value  of  bullion  cannot  be  exa&ly 
known,  without  being  allayed,  that  the  exadt  quantity  of 
pure  metal  therein  contained  may  be  determined  *  and  con-, 
fequently,  whether  it  be  above  or  below  the  ftandard. 

In  order  to  underftand  the  nature  and  utility  of  fuch  affay, 
fee  the  article  Atssay. 

Of  dealing  in  bullion  filver. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  arithmetical  operations  requifite  in 
bufinefs  of  this  kind,  the  following  tables  may  be  helpful; 
efpecially  to  thofe  who  fhould  not  be  very  expert  at  numbers, 
or  to  others  who  would  chufe  to  have  a  conftant  check  to 
their  calculations ;  which  will  fave  the  time  of  a  doubly  ope¬ 
ration  by  way  of  proof,  or  the  time  of  a  clerk  in  fo  doing. 
The  reader  is  defired  to  obferve,  that  a  lb.  weight  of  ftan¬ 
dard  filver  is  11  ounces,  2  dwts,  or  penny- weight  of  fine 
filver,  arid  18  dwts  of  fine  copper,  which  make  together  12 
ounces,  or  1  lb.  Troy  weight,  by  which  gold  and  filver  are 


bought  and  fold. 


Of  the  Troy  weights. 


14  ounces  8  dwts  make  1  lb.  Averdupois  weight. 

12  ounces  -  -  -  -  1  lb.  Troy  weight. 

20  dwts  -  1  ounce. 

24  grains  -\  -  -  -  1  penny-weight. 

20  mites  -  -  -  -  1  grain. 

24  doits  -  -  -  -  1  mite. 

20  periots  -  -  -  I  droit. 

24  blanks  -  -  -  -  1  periot. 

N.  B.  In  the  firft  and  fecond  Tables,  the  fra&ions  are  deci¬ 
mally  expreflcd;  [for  which  fee  the  article  Arithmetic.] 
For 


|  of  a  grain,  decimal  parts 


3 

If 

I 

S 

T 

3 

4* 

7 

S 


.125 
.250 
.325 
,500 
.625 
.750 
.875 

1000  parti  make  the  whole  grain. 


FIRST 


B  U  L 


EUt 


TABLES  for  the  Computation  of  BULLION  SII.VER, 

;  dwts 


FIRST  TABLE, 

Sheweth  filver  of  any  finenefs,  reduced  to  the  legal  ftandard 
weight,  from  100,000  oz.  to  one  grain,  and  the  thoufandth 
part  of  a  grain. 


II 

2 


Ounces. 
100,000 
90,000 
go, 000 
70,000 
60,000 
50,000 
40,000 
30,000 
20,000 
1 0,000 
9000 
8000 
700c 
6c  00 
5000 
4000 
3000 
2000 
1000 
goo 
800 
700 
600 
500 
400 
300 
200 
100 
90 
80 
70 
60 

5° 

40 

3° 

20 

jo 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

"  4 
3 
2 

1 


oz. 
22; 
202 
180 
*57 
135 
1 12 
90 
67 
45 

22 

20 

18 

!5 
13 
1 1 

9 

6 


dt. 

4 
H 
~3 
J3 

2 
12 
1 

1 1 

10 

5 

—  8 


gr.  iooopts 
12  108 

1  297 

14  486 

6  675 
16  864 

6  054 

19  243 

8  432 

21  621 

10  810 

9  729 


X5 

10 

5 

*5 

10 


1 6 
1 1 

7 

2 

18 

13 

9 

4 

4 

3 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 


7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 


648 

567 
4S6 

4°S 

324 
243 
162 
08 1 
1 2  972 

—  864 

12  756 

—  648 

12  540 

—  332 

12  324 

—  216 

12  108 

1  297 
14  486 

3  675 

16  864 

6  054 
*9  243 

8  432 

12  621 

10  8x0 

9  729 

8  648 

7  567 
6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 


486 

403 

324 

243 

162 

o8x 


dt. 

*9 

18 

*7 

16 

*5 

H 

*3 

12 

1 1 

10 

9 

8 

7 
6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

23  £>'• 

22 

21 

20 

19 
18 

17 

16 

*5 

H 

13 

1 2 

1 1 
10 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 


oz.  dt. 


gr- 


iooopts 
027 
972 
918 
864 
8 1  o 

756 

702 

648 

594 

540 

486 

432 

378 

324 

270 

216 

162 

108 

054 

051 

049 

047 

045 

042 

040 

038 

036 

°33 

,031 

029 

027 

024 

021 

020 

018 

015 

013 

010 

009 

006 

004 

002 


The  ufe  of  the  foregoing  Table,  for  reducing  filver  to  the 
ftandard  of  England. 

When  you  have  a  report  of  the  aflay-mafter,  of  what  quan¬ 
tity  of  pure  fine  filver  there  is  in  a  lb.  weight  of  any  bullion, 
more  or  lefs  than  there  is  in  1  lb.  weight  of  ftandard  filver, 
the  above  table  will  (hew  how  much  it  will  amount  to  in  any 
quantity  of  the  faid  bullion.  For  the  finding  out  which,  ob- 
ferve  the  following  rules. 

*•  Reduce  the  report  of  better  or  worfe  than  ftandard  into 
half-penny  weights. 

2.  Multiply  the  weight  of  the  bullion  by  the  aforefaid  half¬ 
penny  weights. 

3.  Colledf  the  produdt  out  of  the  foregoing  table. 

Having  colledfed  the  produft  out  of  the  table,  add  them  to¬ 
gether,  and  the  total  will  be  the  weight,  that  muft  be  added 
to  the  firft  weight,  if  it  be  better  than  ftandard,  in  order  to 
know  the  exaft  ftandard  weight.  But  if  the  bullion  be  worfe 
than  ftandard,  then  fubftradl  the  total  of  the  aforefaid  additions 
from  the  firft  weight,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  ftandard 
weight.  See  the  following  examples. 

Example  i.  To  know  how  much  189  ounces  of  filver,  worfe 
than  ftandard,  19  dwts  4-  will  make,  ftandard  weight. 

Worfe  19  dwts  4 

Multiply  by  2 

Multiply 
By 

Colled!  thefe 


39  half  dwts. 

189  ounces  the  grofs  weight 
39  half  dwts. 

7371  ounces  out  of  the  foregoing  table. 


OZ.  OZ. 

7000  makes  15 
300  - 


o 


o 

o 

o 


dts. 

x5  : 
*3  : 
3  : 


grs. 

7 

12 

3 

1 


IOOOP^ 

567' 

67^added 
081 , 


16 

189 

16 


12 

O 

12 


o  :  647  worfe  than  ftandard^filver. 

o  :  000  the  weight1 
o  :  647  worfe 


172  :  7  ;  23  ;  353  the  ftandard  weight. 

Example  2.  To  know  how  much  ftandard  weight  there  is  in 
267  ounces  of  filver,  better  than  ftandard  11  4  dwts. 


Better 

By  _ 

.  23  the  half  dwts 

Multiply  207  ounces  the  grofs  weight 
By  23  the  half  dwts  worfe 

Makes  6141  called  oz.  collect  thefe  out  of  the  foregoing  table* 


oz.  oz. 
6000  is  13 
100  -  o 
40-0 

X  -  o 


dt. 

10 

4 

1 

0 


gr.  icoorts- 

6  :  486-j 

Ic>k  kadded 

2£3\ 

081 3 


12 

19 


6141 

To 

Add 

Total 


13  :  16  :  i4  :  918  better 
267  :  o  :  o  :  000  the  grofs  weight 
13  :  16  :  14  :  918  better 


:8o  ;  1 6  :  14  :  918  is  the  ftandard  weight. 
To  caft  up  Bullion. 


Example  3.  At  5  s<  2d.  1  per  ounce  ftandard,  to  know  whai 
267  oz.  17  dwts.  17  grs. 


Multiply  by 


oz. 

267 


dt.  gr. 

17  :  17 
17 


x^75 

2678 


3 

x7 


23 

2 


4^54  • 

1 

: 

1 

oz.  dt 

gr- 

oz. 

dt. 

gf- 

4000  :  0 

:  0  is 

9 

0  : 

J4 

500  :  0 

:  0 

1 

I 

2  : 

12 

50  :  0 

:  0 

0 

t 

2  : 

6 

4  :  0 

:  0 

0 

- 

0  : 

4 

0  :  1 

:  0 

0 

* 

0  : 

0 

0  :  b 

:  1 

0 

; 

0  : 

0 

4  55+  •  * 

:  1  bub. 

10 

l 

5  : 

3 

IOCOPti> 

324 

;  540 
054 
;  324 
054 
:  002 


17  :  17 


From  267 

Rem.  ftand.  wt.  257  :  12  :  13  :  702 

5 


298  worfe  than  ftsrid, 
000  the  grofs  weight 


It  amounts  to 


1288  : 

2  : 

20  : 

:  501 

42  : 

18  : 

18  : 

283 

2  : 

*3  : 

16  : 

143 

■ltd*  *333  '• 

15  : 

6  : 

;  935 

1.  06  : 

*3  • 

9 

The  fame  proved. 


By  the  fecond  table  following,  when  ftandard  Is  a? 

S.  d.  iooopts 

5  :  2  :  125  per  ouhce 

8  4  dwt.  worfe  is  worth  lefs  o  :  2  :  37# 

Shews  the  value  of  the  4:11  :  per  ounce 

_ 12 

Silver  is  Pence  59,747  1000  parts  per  ounce 

Multiply  by  _ 267. ounces,  17  dwts.  17  grs. 

15952449 

10  dwts  is  29873 

5  -----  -  14936 

1  .  597 1 

16  gr.  -  -  -  -  1991 


6 . 


124 


Anfwer 


12)16005(347 

*333(9 


J.  66  :  13  ;  9  being  the  reverfe  of  the  fofe- 

[going  examples 

SECOND  TABLE. 

Silver  valued  by  the  grofs  weight. 


It  (hewing  how  much  an  ounce  of  filver,  of  any  finenefs  is 
worth  more  or  lefs  than  an  ounce  of  ftandard  filver,  to  the 
thoufandth  part  of  a  penny,  from  a  4  penny  weight,  better 
or  worfe  than  ftandard,  to  8  ounces  worfe. 

The  ftandard  prices  from  five  (hillings,  to  five  (hillings  and 
fix-pence  |  per  ounce. 

See  the  following  Tables  on  the  other  fide. 


TABLES 


I 


B  U  L 


B  U  L 


TABLES  for  the  Computation  of  BULLION  SILVER. 
SECOND  TABLE. 


Prom  c  s.  to  c  s.  -f  of  a  Penny  per  Ounce  Standard 


at  6o  d.f 
or 

d.  Parts. 
6o  37; 
—  136 


From  ;  s.  1  d.to  5  s.  1  d.  4  per  Ounce  Standard. 

at  61  d.p.  at  61  d.|  at  61  d£  at6id.|- 


B.  orW. 

Dwts. 

JL_ 

Z 

I  - 

1  k 

2  — 

2  i 

3  — 

3  t 

4  — 


4 

5 

6 
6 
7 

7 

8 


8 

9 

9 

10 

10 

11 

1 1 

12 


12 

13 

13 

*4 

14 

*5 

*5 

16 


;o  878 
16  317 

7S6 
27  *95 
32  635 
38  074 

43  5*3 


16  I 

17  — 

17  4 

18  — 

18  4 

19  — 

19  4 

1  Oz. 


2  Oz, 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


at  61  d.p. 

at6i  d.^  a 

or 

or 

d.  Parts. 

d.  Parts,  d 

61 

000 

61 

125  6 

— 

1 3  7 

- - 

1 37  - 

— ■ 

274 

— 

275  - 

— 

412 

4*3  “ 

— 

549 

- * 

55°  ' 

_ 

686 

— 

688  - 

— 

824 

826  - 

— 

961 

— 

963  - 

1 

©99 

I 

101 

1 

236 

1 

239 

I 

374 

1 

3  76 

1 

5 1 1 

1 

5*4 

I 

648 

I 

652 

1 

785 

I 

789 

1 

923 

1 

927 

2 

060 

2 

065 

2 

198 

2 

202 

2 

335 

2 

34° 

2 

473 

2 

478 

z 

610 

2 

6*5 

2 

747 

2 

753 

2 

885 

2 

891 

3 

022 

3 

028 

3 

*59 

3 

166 

3 

297 

3 

3®4 

3 

434 

3 

44* 

3 

572 

3 

579 

3 

709 

3 

7*7 

3 

846 

3 

854 

3 

98; 

3 

992 

4 

121 

4 

1 30 

4 

259 

4 

267 

■  4 

396 

4 

4©3 

4 

533 

4 

543 

4 

671 

4 

680 

4 

808 

4 

818 

4 

945 

4 

956 

5 

083 

5 

°93 

5 

22c 

5 

231 

5 

35s 

5 

369 

5 

495 

5 

506 

10 

99  c 

1 1 

013 

16 

486 

16 

520 

21 

981 

22 

027 

27 

477 

27 

533 

32 

97 2 

3  z 

040 

38 

468 

38 

547 

43 

963 

44 

05; 

or 


250 

137 

275 

413 

55* 


96S 

103 


Z41 

379 

5*7 

655 

793 

III 

207 


345 

483 

621 

759 

896 

034 

172 

310 


448 

586 

724 

862 

000 

138 

276 

414 


4 

4 

4 

4 

5 
5 
5 
5 


690 

828 

966 

10;. 

242 

380 

318 


1 1  036 

16  55 

22  072 

27  590 

32  108 

38  626 

44  *44 


or 

d.  Parts. 
61  375 

—  138 

—  276 

—  414 

—  552 

—  691 

—  829 

—  967 
i  105 


243 

382 

520 

658 

797 
935 
073 
21 1 


349 

487 

625 

764 

902 

040 

178 

3i7 


3 

3 

3 

3 

4 
4. 
4 
4 


455 

594 

732! 

87a 

ooifc 

146 

285 

423 


4  56*- 
4  699 
4  83S 

4  976 

5  ”4 
5  252 
5  39° 

5-  529> 

11  058 

16  587 

22  1 1 7 

27  646 

33  *75 

38  704 

44  234 


From  5  s  d.  to  5  s.  |  of  a  Penny  per  Ounce  Standard 


B.  orW. 

Dwts. 

1 

1  - 

*  3 

2  — 

2  4 

3  ~ 

3  4 

4  — 

at  60  d.i 
or 

d.  Parts. 
60  500 

—  *36 

—  272 

—  408 

—  545 

—  681 

—  817 

—  953 

1  090 

at  6od.-| 
or 

d.  Parts. 
60  625 

— »  136 

—  273 

—  4°9 

—  546 

—  682 

—  819 

—  955 

1  092 

at  60  d.-| 
or 

d.  Parts. 
60  750 

—  136 

—  273 

—  410 

—  547 

—  6.84 

— -  820 

—  957 

1  094 

at  60  d.  | 
or 

d.  Parts. 
6o  875 

~  *37 

—  274 

—  411 

—  548 

—  68; 

—  822 

**■  959 
-i  096 

4 

2 

1 

226 

I 

228 

1 

23-1 

1 

233 

5 

1 

362 

1 

365 

1 

368 

1 

37* 

5 

I 

a 

1 

498 

1 

501 

1 

5°5 

1 

508 

6 

1 

635 

1 

638 

1 

641 

1 

648 

6 

1 

z 

1 

771 

1 

775 

1  » 

778 

1 

782 

7 

— 

1 

907 

1 

9** 

1 

9*5 

1 

919 

7 

1 

z 

2 

°43 

2 

048 

2 

052 

2 

056 

8 

— 

2 

1 80 

2 

184 

2 

1 89 

2 

*93 

•'  8 

1 

T 

2 

31  6 

2 

32; 

2 

326 

2 

33° 

9 

— 

2 

452 

2 

457 

2 

462 

2 

467 

9 

1 

z 

2 

588 

2 

594 

2 

600 

2 

605 

10 

— 

2 

725 

2 

73° 

2 

736 

2 

742 

10 

1 

z 

2 

86r 

2 

867 

2 

873 

2 

879 

1 1 

— 

2 

997 

3 

003 

3 

OIO 

3 

016 

i  I 

1 

z 

3 

*34 

3 

140 

3 

146 

3 

*53 

12 

— 

3 

270 

3 

2  77 

3 

283 

3 

2qo 

i  2 

I 

z 

3 

40b 

3 

4*3 

3 

420 

3 

428 

*3 

— 

3 

542 

3 

55° 

3 

557 

3 

565 

*3 

1 

z 

3 

679 

3 

686 

3 

694 

3 

702 

*4 

— 

3 

8.5 

3 

823 

3 

831 

3/ 

839 

*4 

X 

z 

3 

95* 

3 

959 

3 

967 

3 

976 

*5 

4 

087 

4 

096 

4 

104 

4 

'*3 

*5 

z 

4 

22;. 

4 

232 

4 

241 

4 

250 

16 

— 

4 

360 

4 

369 

4- 

378 

4 

487 

16 

I 

z 

4 

496 

4 

5°5 

4 

5*5 

4 

5H 

*7 

— 

4 

632 

4 

642 

4 

652 

4 

661 

*7 

z 

4‘ 

769 

4 

778 

4 

788 

4 

798 

18 

— 

4 

9O5 

4 

9 1 4 

4 

925 

4 

935 

18 

z 

5 

O4I 

5 

051 

5 

062 

5 

072 

’  *9 

— 

5 

177 

5 

188 

5 

199 

5 

210 

*9 

z 

5 

3*4 

5 

325 

5 

336 

5 

347 

1 

Oz. 

5 

450 

5 

461 

5 

472 

5 

484 

2 

Oz. 

IO 

900 

10 

923 

l  O 

945 

IO 

968 

3 

16 

35* 

16 

385 

l6 

418 

16 

452 

4 

21 

801 

21 

846 

21 

891 

21 

936 

5 

27 

252 

27 

308 

27 

364 

27 

421 

0 

32 

702 

32 

77° 

32 

837 

3  2 

9°; 

/ 

38 

*53 

38 

231 

38 

310 

38 

389 

8 

43 

603 

43 

693 

43 

7?3 

43 

873 

From  5  s.  1  d.  4.  to  1  s.  5  d.  |  per  Ounce  Standard. 


at  61  d.  j-. 

at  61  d-| 

at  6 1  d.  I 

at  6id.-£ 

B.  orW. 

or 

or 

or 

or 

d.  Parts 

d.  Parts. 

d.  Parts. 

d.  Parts. 

Dwts. 

61 

500 

61 

625 

61 

75° 

61 

875 

X. 

z 

— 

*38 

— 

138 

— ■ 

*39 

— 

*39 

1 

— 

— 

277 

— 

277 

— 

278 

— 

278 

1 

I  . 

z 

— 

4*5 

— 

416 

4*7 

— 

4*8 

2 

— 

— 

554 

— 

555 

— ■ 

556 

— 

557. 

2 

X 

T 

— 

692 

— 

693 

— 

695 

— 

696 

3 

— 

— 

831 

— 

832 

— 

834 

— 

836 

3 

X 

2 

— 

966 

— 

97* 

— 

973 

— 

975 

4 

— 

I 

108 

i 

1 10 

1 

1 12 

1 

1  *4 

4 

1 

1 

246 

1 

249 

1 

251 

I 

254 

5 

— 

1 

385 

1 

387 

1 

39° 

1 

393 

5 

1 

Z 

I 

523 

1 

526 

1 

529 

1 

5  •z 

6 

— 

1 

662 

1 

665 

1 

668 

1 

6jz 

6 

V 

z 

I 

800 

1 

804 

1 

807 

1 

811 

7 

— 

1 

939 

1 

943 

1 

947 

1 

95* 

7 

X 

a 

2 

077 

2 

081 

2 

086 

2 

090 

8 

— 

2 

216 

2 

220 

2 

2z; 

2 

229 

8 

1 

a 

2 

3  54 

2 

359 

2 

364 

2 

3°9 

9 

— 

2 

493 

2 

498 

2 

5°3 

2 

508 

9 

X 

a 

2 

631 

2 

637 

2 

642 

2 

648 

•Jo 

— 

2 

77° 

2 

775 

2 

781' 

2 

787 

10 

1 

a 

2 

908 

2 

9*4 

2 

920 

2 

927 

1 1 

— 

3 

°47 

3 

°53 

3 

°59 

3 

066 

1 1 

X 

z 

3 

185 

3 

192 

3 

198 

3 

206 

12 

— 

3 

124. 

3 

33* 

3 

337 

3 

345 

12 

I 

a 

3 

462 

3 

47° 

3 

476 

3 

484 

*3 

— 

3 

601 

3 

608 

3 

6i5 

3 

623 

*3 

i 

z 

3 

739 

3 

747 

3 

755 

3 

763 

*4 

— 

3 

878 

3 

886 

3 

894 

3 

902 

*4 

z 

4 

016 

4 

oz; 

4 

033 

4 

042 

*5 

— 

4 

*55 

4 

163 

4 

172 

4 

181 

*5 

4 

293 

4 

302 

4 

3** 

4 

320 

l6 

— 

4 

43  2 

4 

44' 

4 

45° 

4 

459 

16 

I 

z 

4 

57° 

4 

580 

4 

589 

4 

599 

*7 

— 

4 

709 

4 

7*9 

4 

723 

4 

74° 

*7 

X 

z 

4 

847 

4 

857 

4 

867 

4 

878 

18 

— 

4 

986 

4 

996 

4 

006 

4 

917 

18 

1 

2 

5 

I25 

5 

*35 

5 

*45 

5 

156 

*9 

— 

5 

263 

5 

274 

5 

284 

5 

296 

*9 

5 

401 

5 

413 

5 

423 

5 

435 

1 

Oz 

5 

C4° 

5 

59* 

5 

563 

5 

574 

2 

Uz. 

1 1 

Obi 

1 1 

103 

1 1 

1 26 

1 1 

*49 

3 

16 

620 

l6 

655 

16 

689 

16 

723 

4 

22 

162 

22 

206 

22 

252 

22 

298 

5 

27 

702 

27 

759 

27 

815 

27 

872 

6 

33 

243 

33 

310 

33 

378 

33 

447 

7 

38 

783 

38 

86z 

38 

94* 

39 

021 

8 

44 

324 

44 

1  4*4 

44 

5°4 

44 

596 

BUL  BUL 


TABLES  for  the  Computation  of  BULLION  SILVER 

SECOND 


From  ;  s.  z  d.  to  5  s.  2  d.  |  per  Ounce  Standard. 


B.  orW. 

Dwts. 

s 

'£ 

I  - 

1  t 

2  - 

2  £ 

3 

3  £ 

4-  — 

at6zd.p. 

or 

d  Parts. 
62  000 

—  1 39 

—  -79 

—  418 

—  538 

—  698 

—  83- 

—  977 

1  1 17 

at  62  d.  j 
or 

d.  Parts. 
62  125 

—  13c 

—  279 

—  419 

—  559 

—  699 

—  S39 

—  979 

1  1 19 

at  62  d.3* 
or 

d.  Parts. 
62  25c 

—  140 

—  280 

—  42c 

—  36c 

—  701 

—  841 

—  981 

1  1 2 1 

at  62  d.  2 
or 

J.  Parts. 
5z  375 

—  140 

—  280 

—  421 

—  561 

—  702" 

—  842 

—  983 

1  123 

4 

1 

2 

1 

25b 

I 

259 

1 

2t)I 

1 

264 

5 

— 

1 

395 

1 

39? 

I 

402 

1 

4°4 

<J 

X 

1 

536 

1 

539 

1 

542 

1 

545 

6 

1 

675 

1 

678 

1 

682 

1 

685 

6 

I_ 

1 

815 

I 

818 

I 

S22 

1 

829 

7 

1 

934 

1 

958 

1 

962 

I 

966 

7 

I 

T 

2 

cgj 

2 

098 

2 

io3 

2 

107 

8 

— 

•2 

234 

2 

238 

2 

242 

2 

247 

8 

x 

2 

2 

373 

378 

2 

383 

2 

388 

9 

— — 

2 

513 

2 

5i? 

2 

523 

2 

528 

9 

X 

o; 

-7 

633 

2 

658 

2 

663 

2 

669 

ao 

2 

792 

2 

798 

2 

804 

2 

809 

10 

1 

2 

932 

2 

938 

2 

944 

2 

95° 

11 

3 

072 

3 

078 

3 

084 

3 

090 

1 1 

1 

3 

21 1 

3 

218 

3 

224 

3 

231 

1 2 

3 

30 

3 

338 

3 

364 

n 

0 

'372 

12 

X 

3 

49° 

3 

49  8 

3 

5°5 

3 

5*3 

*  3 

3 

630 

3 

^37 

3 

645 

3 

654 

13 

T 

~2 

3 

770 

3 

777 

3 

78  5 

3 

795 

H 

— 

3 

909 

3 

91? 

3 

925 

3 

935 

H 

I 

4 

049 

4 

057 

4 

065 

4 

075 

— 

4 

189 

4 

'197 

4 

206 

4 

215 

15 

I 

4 

328 

4 

337 

4 

346 

4 

355 

16 

4 

468 

4 

477 

4. 

a8( 

4 

495 

l6 

1 

4 

608 

4 

617 

4 

026 

4 

63; 

»7 

4 

747 

4 

757 

4 

766 

4 

776 

17 

1 

a 

4 

88- 

4 

§97 

4 

907 

4 

916 

18 

— 

s 

027 

5 

037 

5 

047 

5 

°57 

18 

_i 

5 

1 63 

5 

i77 

5 

187 

5 

!97 

19 

5 

306 

5 

3i7 

5 

3Z7 

5 

338 

19 

T 

s 

44  3 

5 

456 

5 

467 

5 

478 

1 

Oz. 

3 

58S 

5 

5  6 

5 

608 

5 

619 

2 

Oz. 

1 1 

171 

1 1 

195 

1 1 

216 

1 1 

238 

3 

16 

7.5  6 

16 

790 

i6 

824 

1 6 

858 

4 

12 

34z 

22 

387 

22 

432 

22 

477 

5 

27 

927 

z7 

984 

28 

040 

28 

096 

6 

33 

5J3 

33 

581 

33 

648 

33 

716 

7 

39 

099 

39 

178 

39 

256 

39 

335 

S 

44 

684 

44 

744 

44 

864 

44 

954 

From  5  s.  z  d.  J  to  ;  s.  2  d.  •§  per  Ounce  Standard. 


at  62  d- 2 

it 62  d.  -§  ; 

it  62  d.  5 

at62d.^ 

B.  orW. 

or 

or 

or 

or 

d.  Parts. 

3.  Parts. 

d.  parts. 

d.  Parts. 

Dwts. 

62  500 

5z  625 

oz  750 

62  87; 

X 

—  140 

—  141 

—  141 

—  141 

1  — 

—  281 

—  282 

—  282 

—  283 

1  i 

—  422 

“  423 

—  423 

—  424 

2  — 

—  563 

—  564 

—  564 

—  566 

2  i 

—  703 

—  705 

—  706 

—  708 

3  — 

—  844 

— ’  846 

—  847 

-  849 

3  ’ 

—  985 

—  987 

—  989 

—  99 1 

4  — 

1  126 

1  1 28 

1  1 30 

1  1 32 

4  i 

1  266 

1  269 

1  27 1 

1  274 

5  — 

1  407 

1  410 

1  412 

1  416 

5  1 

1  548 

1  55' 

1  554 

1  557 

6  — 

1  689 

1  692 

1  695 

1  699 

6  4 

1  829 

1  833 

i  837 

1  840 

7  “ 

1  970 

1  974 

1  978 

1  982 

7  1 

2  hi 

2  1 15 

2  I  19 

2  124 

8  — 

2  272 

2  256 

2  261 

2  263 

8  £ 

2  393 

2  397 

2  402 

2  407 

9  — 

2  533 

2  538 

2  543 

2  549 

9  £ 

2  674 

2  679 

2  68; 

2  690 

10  — 

2  815 

2  820 

2  826 

2  832 

1°  s 

2  956 

2  962 

2  967 

2  973 

1 1  — 

3  096 

3  103 

3  I09 

3  1 15 

3  z37 

3)  244 

3  25° 

3  257 

T  2  - 

3  378 

3  385 

3  391 

3  398 

12  4 

3  519 

3  526 

3  533 

3  54° 

13  — 

3  '  659 

3  667 

3  674 

3  68 1 

▼  1  » 

1  J  T 

3  800 

3  808 

3  815 

3  823 

H  — 

3  94i 

3  949 

3  956 

3  965 

14  V 

4  082 

4  090 

4  097 

4  106 

!5  — 

4  222 

4  231 

4  238 

4  248 

13  £ 

4  363 

4  372 

4  380 

4  389 

16  — 

4  5°4 

4  5  1  3 

4  522 

4  53' 

16  4 

4  645 

4  654 

4  663 

4  673 

17  — 

4  78h 

4  795 

4  805 

4  8i4 

17  £ 

4  92^ 

4  936 

4  946 

4  956 

18  — 

5  o67 

5  077 

5  o87 

5  °9  7 

18  i 

3  208 

5  21  8 

5  229 

5  239 

ig  — 

5  349 

5  359 

5  37° 

5  38t 

*9  i 

5  489 

5  too 

5  51 1 

5  523 

1  Oz. 

5  63° 

5  641 

5  61:3 

5  664 

z  Oz. 

11  21 

u  283 

1  306 

1 1  328 

3 

16  £91 

16  926 

16  939 

‘6  993 

4 

22  522 

22  567 

22  612 

22  657 

5 

28  I  s  3 

.8  209 

28  26; 

28  322 

6 

53  783 

33  85 

3  9l8 

33  986 

7 

37  4i4 

39  493 

39  572 

39  650 

8 

45  °45 

45  i35 

45  225 

45  3*5 

TABLE. 


From  5  s.  3  d.  to  5  s.  3  d.  ■§  per  Ounce  Standard, 


at  63  d,p. 

at 

53d.  J 

at  63  d.l 

at63  d  £ 

B. 

or  W. 

or 

or 

or 

or 

d. 

Parts 

d. 

Parts. 

d. 

Parts. 

d. 

Parts. 

Dwts. 

63 

000 

53 

12; 

63 

250 

63 

375 

— 

141 

— 

142 

- - 

142 

— 

142 

1 

— 

“ 

283 

— 

284 

— 

284 

— 

285 

1 

X 

2 

— 

425 

— 

426 

— 

427 

— 

428 

2 

— 

— 

567 

— 

568 

- . 

570 

— 

57° 

2 

x 

2 

— 

7°9 

— 

710 

— 

712 

- * 

7  >3 

3 

— 

— 

851 

— 

853 

— 

854 

— 

8;6 

3 

r 

2 

— 

993 

— 

995 

— 

997 

- ■ 

999 

4 

— 

1 

>35 

1 

'37 

1 

139 

1 

ur 

4 

1 

2 

1 

2  77 

1 

279 

1 

282 

284 

5 

— 

1 

418 

1 

4zi 

1 

424 

1 

427 

5 

1 

2 

1 

560 

1 

563 

I 

566 

1 

57° 

6 

— 

1 

702 

1 

706 

1 

709 

1 

712 

6 

x 

2 

1 

844 

1 

848) 

I 

851 

1 

8;9 

7 

— 

1 

986 

1 

990 

1 

994 

1 

998 

7 

x 

2 

2 

128 

2 

D2 

2 

136 

2 

141 

8 

— 

2 

270 

2 

274 

2 

279 

2 

283 

8 

i 

2 

412 

2 

416 

2 

421 

2 

426 

9 

— 

2 

554 

2 

559 

2 

564 

2 

569 

9 

~2 

2 

695 

2 

701 

2 

yob 

2 

711 

10 

— 

2 

837 

2 

843 

2 

849 

.2 

854 

10 

1 

2 

2 

979 

2 

985 

2 

991 

2 

997 

1 1 

— 

3 

1 21 

3 

127 

3 

133 

3 

140 

1 1 

x 

2 

3 

263 

3 

269 

3 

276 

3 

282 

1 2 

— 

3 

40; 

3 

412 

3 

418 

3 

425. 

I  2 

J. 

2 

3 

547 

3 

554 

3 

56< 

3 

568 

13 

— 

3 

689 

3 

696 

3 

7°3 

3 

711 

13 

x 

¥ 

3 

831 

3 

838 

3 

846 

3 

853 

H 

— 

3 

97  2 

3 

980 

3 

988 

3 

996 

14 

1 

2 

4 

n4 

4 

123 

4 

1 3 1 

4 

139 

15 

— 

4 

256 

4 

265 

4 

273 

4 

282 

•5 

x 

2 

4 

398 

4 

407 

4 

416 

4 

424 

16 

— 

4 

540 

4 

549 

4 

558 

4 

567 

16 

2 

4 

682 

4 

691 

4 

700 

4 

710 

17 

— 

4 

824 

4 

833 

4 

843 

4 

853 

17 

1 

2 

4 

q66 

4 

976 

4 

985 

4 

995 

18 

— 

5 

I08 

5 

1 1 8 

5 

128 

5 

138 

18 

x 

2 

5 

250 

5 

260 

5 

270 

5 

281 

>9 

— 

5 

391 

5 

402 

5 

4*3 

5 

423 

*9 

x 

2 

5 

533 

5 

544 

5 

555 

5 

666 

1 

Oz. 

5 

67s 

5 

686 

5 

698 

5 

709 

2 

Oz. 

1 1 

35 1 

1 1 

373 

I  1 

396 

1 1 

41 8 

3 

*7 

027 

l7 

060 

'7 

094 

'7 

128 

4 

22 

702 

22 

747 

22 

792 

22 

837 

5 

z8 

378 

28 

434 

28 

490 

28 

547 

6 

34 

054 

34 

121 

34 

188 

34 

z<;6 

7 

39 

729 

39 

808 

39 

887 

39 

965 

8 

45 

4°5 

45 

495 

45 

585 

45 

675 

From  5  s.  3  d.  \  to  5  s.  3  d.  |  per  Ounce  Standard. 


at63  d.  i 

at  63  d.  -f 

at  63  d.  | 

at  63  d.  -| 

B.  or  W. 

or 

or 

or 

or 

d.  Parts. 

d. 

Parts. 

d. 

Parts. 

d. 

Parts. 

Dwts. 

63 

O 

O 

LT, 

63 

625 

63 

750 

63 

875 

r 

2 

— 

143 

— 

143 

— 

H3 

— 

143 

I 

— 

— 

286 

— 

286 

— 

287 

— 

287 

1 

x 

z. 

— 

429 

— 

429 

— 

430 

— 

43 1 

2 

— 

— 

5  7  2 

— 

573 

— 

574 

_ 

575 

2 

x 

— 

7 1 5 

— 

716 

— ■ 

717 

— 

7'9 

3 

— 

858 

— - 

859 

— • 

861 

— 

863 

3 

1 

2 

1 

001 

1 

003 

1 

00; 

1 

OO7 

4 

— 

1 

144 

1 

146 

1 

148 

1 

*5° 

4 

1 

2 

1 

2  87 

I 

289 

1 

292 

1 

294 

5 

— 

1 

43° 

1 

43  2 

1 

43.5 

1 

439 

5 

x 

"2 

1 

573 

1 

576 

1 

579 

1 

582 

6 

— 

1 

716 

1 

71 9 

1 

722 

1 

726 

6 

x 

1 

859 

1 

862 

1 

866 

1 

870 

7 

2 

CO  2 

2 

006 

2 

010 

2 

014 

7 

T 

2 

2 

M-5 

2 

1 4S 

2 

'53 

2 

157 

8 

— 

2 

288 

2 

292 

2 

297 

2 

301 

8 

x 

2 

43 1 

2 

436 

2 

440 

2 

445 

9 

2 

574 

2 

58c 

2 

584 

2 

589 

9 

x 

2 

7 1 7 

2 

722 

2 

728 

2 

733 

10 

2 

860 

2 

865 

2 

871 

2 

8/7 

10 

1 

2 

3 

003 

3 

00c 

3 

°‘5 

3 

02 1 

1 1 

3 

146 

3 

152 

3 

158 

3 

164 

1 1 

x 

3 

289 

3 

29> 

3 

302 

3 

308 

12 

3 

432 

3 

438 

3 

445 

3 

4,-2 

12 

x 

3 

575 

3 

58- 

3 

589 

3 

596 

13 

3 

7*8 

3 

72t 

3 

733 

3 

740 

13 

14 

X 

2 

3 

4 

861 

004 

3 

4 

86£ 

012 

3 

4 

876 

020 

3 

4 

884 

028 

H 

x 

2 

4 

H7 

4 

1 55 

4 

163 

4 

171 

'5 

— 

4 

290 

4 

2gi 

4 

307 

4 

315 

15 

i 

4 

433 

4 

442 

4 

451 

4 

459 

16 

4 

576 

4 

585 

4 

594 

4 

603 

16 

x 

4 

720 

4 

728 

4 

738 

4 

747 

J7 

4 

862 

4 

872 

4 

881 

4 

891 

17 

X 

2 

5 

co; 

5 

Oit 

5 

025 

5 

035 

18 

— 

5 

148 

5 

158 

5 

1 68 

5 

1 79 

18 

x 

5 

291 

5 

302 

5 

312 

5 

322 

'9 

— 

5 

434 

5 

445 

5 

456 

5 

466 

19 

1 

2 

5 

577 

5 

588 

5 

599 

5 

610 

1 

Oz. 

5 

720 

5 

731 

5 

743 

5 

7<4 

n 

Oz. 

1 1 

44 1 

1 1 

463 

1 1 

486 

1 1 

508 

3 

17 

162 

17 

195 

17 

229 

17 

263 

4 

22 

882 

22 

927 

22 

972 

23 

017 

5 

28 

603 

28 

659 

28 

716 

28 

772 

6 

34 

324 

34 

391 

34 

459 

34 

526 

7 

39 

°45 

+0 

123 

40 

202 

+° 

281 

8 

45 

765 

45 

855 

45 

945 

4° 

036 

5  F 


VoL.  I 


/ 


B  U  L 


B  U 


TABLES  for  the  Computation  of  BULLION 
SECOND  TABLE. 

From  5  s.  4  d.  to  5  s.  4  d.  |  per  Ounce  Standard 


L 

S  I  L  V  E  Fv. 


a 

3.  or  W. 

c 

Dvvts. 

I 

T 

I  - 

1  4 

2  — 

2  i 

3  ~ 

3  1 

4  — 

t64d.p 

or 

.  Parts. 
34  oco 

—  H4 

—  288 

—  432 

—  576 

—  720 

—  864 

1  009 

1  i35 

it  64  d.  { 
or 

d.  Parts. 
64  125 

—  144 

—  288 

—  433 

—  577 

—  722 

—  866 

1  010 

I  JCs 

at64d.  \ 
or 

d.  Parts 
64  250 

—  144 

—  289 

—  434 

—  578 

—  723 

—  868 

1  012 

1  1 57 

4 

X 

~z 

I 

297 

I 

299 

I 

302 

5 

— 

1 

441 

I 

444 

I 

447 

5 

I 

a 

1 

585 

I 

588 

I 

59a 

6 

— 

1 

729 

I 

733 

1 

73° 

6 

X 

T 

1 

873 

I 

877 

I 

881 

7 

2 

018 

2 

021 

2 

025 

7 

1 

2 

162 

2 

166 

2 

170 

8 

2 

306 

2 

3. IO 

2 

315 

*8 

1 

z 

2 

45° 

2 

455 

2 

460 

9 

— 

2 

594 

2 

599 

2 

604 

9 

1 

2 

73s 

2 

744 

,  2 

749 

10 

2 

882 

2 

888 

2 

894 

10 

X 

3 

027 

3 

033 

3 

038 

1 1 

3 

*7* 

3 

•77 

3 

183 

1 1 

I 

3 

3*5 

3 

321 

■  3 

328 

12 

3 

459 

3 

466 

3 

472 

12 

I 

3 

603 

3 

610 

3 

617 

13 

3 

747 

3 

755 

3 

762 

1 3 

I 

3 

891 

3 

899 

■  3 

9°7 

14 

— 

4 

036 

4 

043 

4 

°5 1 

14 

I 

T 

4 

180 

4 

188 

4 

196 

1  5 

4 

324 

4 

332 

4 

34? 

I  s 

4 

468 

4 

477 

4 

485 

16 

— 

4 

612 

i  4 

621 

4 

630 

16 

X 

4 

7  56 

4 

760 

’  4 

775 

17 

4 

900 

4 

910 

4 

920 

17 

5 

°45 

5 

054 

5 

064 

18 

5 

1 89 

5 

•99 

5 

209 

18 

1 

5 

333 

5 

343 

5 

354 

19 

- 

5 

477 

5 

48  b 

5 

498 

19 

1 

5 

6z  1 

5 

632 

5 

643 

i 

Oz. 

5 

765 

5 

777 

5 

788 

2 

Oz. 

1 1 

5  3 1 

I  I 

554 

1 1 

576 

47 

297 

!7 

33i 

•7 

364 

4 

23 

063 

23 

108 

23 

•53 

r 

28 

828 

.28 

885 

28 

941 

j 

6 

34 

594 

34 

662 

34 

729 

7 

4° 

36c 

40 

439 

40 

5*7 

8 

[46 

12C 

46 

216 

46 

306 

at  64  d.f 
or 

d.  Parts. 

64  37? 

144 
289 
434 
579 
724 
869 
014 
1  0 


304 

449 

594 

739 

884 

ozg 

*74 

319 


464 
609 

754 
899 
044 

189 

3  334 

3  479 


3 

3 

3 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


6  24 
769 

9*4 

059 

204 

349 

494 

639 


4  784 

4  929 

5  °74 

5  2I9 

5  364 

5  509 

5  6-4 
5  '799 


11  599 

17  398 

23  198 

28  997 

34  797 

40  596. 

46  396 


■  oer  Ounce  Standard. 


B.  orW. 

Dwts. 

£ 

a 

1  - 

•  \ 

2  - 

2  i- 

3  — 

3  4 

4  — 

3165  d.p. 
or 

d.  Parts. 
65  000 

— •  146 

—  292 

—  439 

—  585 

—  731 

—  878 

1  024 

1  171 

at  65  d.-g 
or 

d.  Parts. 
65  1 25 

—  146 

—  295 

—  440 

—  586 

—  733 

—  880 

1  026 

1  17  5 

at  63  d.  \ 
or 

d.  Parts. 
65  250 

—  146 

—  293 

—  44° 

—  587 

—  734 

—  881 

1  028 

1  175 

at  65  d.  1 
or 

d.  Parts* 

65  375 

—  *47 

—  294 

—  44* 

—  388 

—  736 
~  833 

1  030 

1  1 77 

4 

X 

1 

3*7 

i 

32c 

I 

322 

1 

3ZS 

5 

1 

463 

1 

466 

1 

469 

1 

47Z 

5 

f 

i 

610 

1 

6 1 3 

1 

616 

t 

619 

6 

1 

756 

1 

760 

1 

763 

1 

7  65 

6 

r 

t 

903 

1 

906 

1 

910 

1 

914 

7 

— 

2 

°49 

2 

033 

2 

°57 

2 

061 

7 

_r 

2. 

2 

•95 

2 

200 

2 

204 

2 

208 

8 

— , 

2 

342 

2 

346 

2 

351 

2 

355, 

8 

1 

z 

2 

488 

2 

493 

2 

498 

2 

5°3 

9 

— 

2 

635 

2 

64s 

2 

6  45 

2 

65a 

9 

1 

z 

2 

781 

2 

786 

2 

792 

2 

797 

10 

— 

2 

927 

2 

933 

2 

939 

2 

944 

10 

X 

T 

3 

074 

3 

080 

3 

086 

3 

092 

1 1 

— - 

3 

220 

3 

226 

3 

233 

3 

239 

1 1 

1  , 

2 

3 

367 

3 

373 

3 

380 

3 

386 

12 

— 

3 

5 '3 

3 

320 

3 

527 

3 

533, 

12 

1 

3 

659 

3 

666 

3 

673 

3 

681 

•3 

3 

806 

3 

813 

3 

820 

3 

828 

•3 

1 

2 

3 

95  2 

3 

959 

3 

967 

3 

973 

•4 

— 

4 

099 

4 

106 

4 

»4 

4 

122 

•4 

1 

2 

4 

245 

4 

253 

4 

261 

4 

269 

•s 

— 

4 

39° 

4 

400 

4 

408 

4 

4i7 

•? 

T 

4 

538 

4 

546 

4 

555 

4 

564 

16 

— 

4 

684 

4 

693 

4 

702 

4 

7  • 1 

16 

X 

4 

831 

4 

a  40 

4 

849 

4 

858 

•7 

4 

977 

4 

9.8  7 

4 

996 

5 

006 

•7 

1 

2 

5 

123 

5 

•33 

5 

•43 

5 

•53 

18 

— 

5 

270 

5 

280 

5 

290 

5 

300 

1 8 

5 

416 

5 

427 

5 

437 

5 

447 

19 

— 

S 

563 

5 

573 

5 

584 

5 

595 

19 

1 

2 

5 

7°9 

5 

720 

5 

73  1 

5 

742 

I 

Oz, 

5 

855 

5 

897 

5 

878 

5 

889 

2 

Oz. 

1 1 

7‘ 1 

1 1 

734 

1 1 

756 

1 1 

779 

3 

•7 

567 

•7 

601 

•7 

635 

•7 

668 

4 

23 

423 

23 

468 

23 

513 

23 

558 

5 

29 

2  79 

z9 

335 

•29 

391 

29 

448 

6 

35 

•35 

35 

202 

35 

270 

.35 

337 

7 

4° 

990 

4* 

069 

4* 

1 48 

41 

227 

8 

46 

846 

46 

936 

47 

026 

•47 

1 16 

From  5  s.-! 

B.  orW. 

Dvvts. 

X 

z 

l  — 

1  l 

2  - 

2  i 

3  ~ 

3  ? 

4  — 

}.d.4  to  5 
at64  d.4 
or 

d.  Parts. 
64  500 

—  H5 

—  29c 

-  435 

-  58, 

—  726 

-  87. 

1  016 

1  162 

5.  4d- 1  p< 
at  64d.-| 
or 

d.  Parts. 
64  625 

—  145 

— •  291 

—  436 

—  582 

—  727 

—  873 

1  0(8' 

1  164 

;r  Ounce  J 
at64d.-2 
or 

d.  Parts. 
64  750 

—  *45 

—  291 

—  437 

—  583 

—  729 

—  874 

1  020 

1  1 66 

standard, 
at  64d. 
or 

d.  Parts. 

64  875 

—  146 

— •  292 

—  438 

—  584 

—  73'° 

—  876 

1  022 

1  168 

From  5  s. 

B.  orW. 

Dwts. 

1 

z 

l  — 

1  i 

2  — 

2  i 

t  'y  , — , 

a 

3  4 

4  — 

5d.it0 
at  65d.  ‘- 
or 

d.  Parts 

6  j  500 

—  147 

—  295 

—  442 

~  59° 

737 

—  885 

1  032 

1  1 80 

;  s.  5  d.  1 
at  65  d.  i 
or 

d.  Parts. 
65  625 

—  *47 

~  295 

1  443 

—  591 

—  739 

—  886 

1  034 

I  I  «2 

per  Ounce 
at  65  d.  1 
or 

d.  Parts 
65  750 

—  148 

—  296 

—  444 
~  592 

74° 

—  888 

1  036 

1  184 

Standard, 
at  65  d.-J 
or 

d.  Parts. 
65  875 

—  14S 

—  296 

—  445 

—  593 

—  741 

—  890 

1  038 

1  186 

4  ^ 

5  — 

5  i 

6  — 

6  1 

7  — 

7  4 

8  — 

•  3C7 

•  452 

•  597 

•  743 

1  888 

2  033 

2  179 

2  3  24 

1  309 

1  455 

1  601 

i  746 

1  892 

2  037 

2  183 

2  328 

i  3 1  2 

1  458 

1  604 

•  749 

•  895 

2  041 

2  187 

2  333 

1  315 

1  461 

1  607 

1  753 

1  899 

2  °45 

2  191 

2  337 

.  4  4 

5  — 

5  * 

6  — 

6  4 

7  — 

7  4 

8  — 

1  327 

*  475 

1  622 

1  770 

1  917 

2  063 

2  212 
2  360 

*  33° 

1  478 

1  625 

*  773 

1  921 

2  069 

2  217 

2  364 

*  3  32 

1  480 

1  628 

1  777 

1  925 

2  °73 

2  221 

2  369 

•  335 

1  483 

1  632 

1  780 

1  928 

2  077 

2  225 

2  3  73 

8  4 

2  409 

2  474 

2  479 

2  483 

8  i 

2  507 

2  512 

2  517 

2  522 

0  — 

2  614 

2  619 

2  6Z4 

2  630 

9  — 

2  655 

2  660 

2  665 

2  670 

9  4 

2  760 

'  2  765 

2  770 

2  776 

9  4 

2  802 

2  808 

2  813 

2  818 

10  — 

2  9°5 

2  9 1 1 

2  916 

2  922 

10  — 

2  950 

2  956 

2  961 

2  967 

i°  { 

3  °5° 

3  °56 

3  062 

3  °68 

*0  4 

3  o97 

3  *°3 

3  *°9 

3  **5 

1 1  ■ — 

3  *95 

3  202 

3  208 

3  214 

1 1  — 

3  245 

3  25‘- 

3  257 

3  2(54 

•  *  \ 

3  34* 

3  347 

3  354 

3  36° 

*•  4 

3  393 

3  399 

3  4°5 

3  4i2 

1 2  — 

3  -486 

2  493 

3  499 

3  5°6 

1 2  — 

2  54° 

3  547 

•  3  ^54 

3  360 

>  2  4 

3  t>3* 

3  938 

3  645 

3  952 

* 2  4 

3  68b 

3  695 

3  7°2 

3  7°9 

•3  — 

3  777 

3  784 

3  79* 

3  798 

*3  — 

3  835 

3  842 

:  3  85° 

3  857 

i3  4 

3  922 

3  929 

3  937 

3  94? 

*3  4 

3  983 

3  99° 

3  998 

4  °°5 

•4  “ 

4  067 

4  07  5 

4  o83 

4  °9* 

14  — 

4  13° 

4  138 

4  1 4^ 

4  154 

•4  4 

4  212 

4  220 

4  2Z9 

4  237 

>  *  4  t 

4  278 

4  286 

4  294 

4  3°2 

•5  “ 

4  358 

4  366 

4  374 

4  383 

*?  — 

4  425 

4  434 

4  442 

4  45* 

•5  4 

4  5°3 

4  5 iz 

4  520 

4  529 

•5  4 

4  573 

4  58* 

4  590 

4  599 

16  — 

4  648 

4  6c  7 

4.  666 

4  67^ 

10  — 

4  720 

4  729 

4  738 

4  747 

•  6  §. 

4  7V  3 

4  803 

4  8iz 

4  821 

•  6  4 

4  868 

4  877 

4  880 

4  89  b 

17  — 

+  939 

4  948 

4  958 

4  967 

*7  — 

5  C15 

5  °25 

5  °34 

5  °44 

•7  4 

5  °84 

5  °94 

5  *°4 

5  *13 

*7  4 

5  *63 

5  *73 

5  182 

5  *92 

18  — 

5  229 

5  239 

5  249 

5  260 

1 8  — 

5  3*° 

5  320 

5  33  ' 

5  34i 

18  1 

5  374 

5  385 

5  395 

5  406 

»  -  *8  k 

5  458 

5  468 

5  479 

5  489 

19  — 

5  5 20 

5  53° 

5  54i 

5  552 

19  — 

5  635 

5  616 

5  627 

5  637 

•9  1 

5  66S 

5  676 

5  687 

5  698 

•9  4 

5  753 

5  764 

S  775 

5  785 

1  Oz. 

5  810 

<;  822 

5  833 

5  844 

I  Oz. 

5  900 

5  012 

5  923 

5  934 

2  Oz. 

11  621 

1 1  644 

1 1  666 

l  1  689 

2  Oz. 

J  1  bOO 

1 1  824 

1 1  84° 

1 1  809 

3 

•7  432 

1 7  466 

•7  499 

•7  533 

3 

1 7  700 

17  736 

17  770 

17  804 

4 

23  243 

23  288 

23  333 

23  378 

4 

23  600 

23  64S 

23  693 

z3  738 

5 

29  °54 

29  110 

29  166 

29  2  2  z 

5 

29  50c 

29  56c 

29  617 

29  073 

6 

34  86; 

34  932 

34  999 

35  067 

6 

35  4°° 

3?  472 

35  54° 

35  605 

7 

40  675 

4°  754 

40  833 

40  9 1 1 

v  7 

41  300 

4i  385 

41  463 

41  542 

8 

46  486 

46  576 

46  6.6 

46  756 

8 

47  2P° 

47.  297 

47  387 

47  477 

From  5  s 

B.  orW. 

Dwts. 

I. 

x 

1  - 

1  i 

2  — 
z  k 

3  — 

3  i 

4  — 

.  6  d.  to 
at66d.p. 
cr 

d.  Parts. 
66  000 

—  148 

—  297 

44  5 

—  594 

—  743 

— 1  891 

1  040 

1  1 8q 

•  s.  6  d»  -| 
at  66  d.  { 
or 

d.  Parts. 
66  125 

—  148 

—  297 

—  446 

—  595 

—  744 

—  893 

1  042 

I  IQI 

per  Ounc 
at  66  d. 
or 

d.  Parts 
66  25c 

—  149 

—  298 

—  447 

—  596 
746 

—  895 

r  044 
1  193 

e  Standard 
at 66  d.  1 
or 

d.  Parts. 
66  37; 

—  149 

—  298 

—  448 
’  597 

—  747 

—  896 

1  046 

1  195 

4 

I 

4 

I 

337 

l 

340 

1 

342 

1 

34S 

5 

— 

I 

486 

I 

489 

1 

492 

1 

494 

5 

2 

1 

635 

I 

638 

1 

641 

1 

644 

6 

— 

I 

783 

I 

78  7 

1 

790 

1 

793 

6 

4 

I 

932 

I 

936 

1 

939 

1 

943 

7 

— 

2 

081 

2 

085 

2 

088 

2 

09Z 

7 

4 

2 

229 

2 

233 

2 

238 

2 

242 

8 

— 

2 

378 

2 

382 

2 

387 

2 

391 

8 

K 

4 

2 

527 

2 

53i 

2 

536 

2 

54i 

9 

f — 

2 

675 

Z 

680 

2 

68  c 

2 

690 

9 

I 

4 

2 

824 

2 

829 

2 

835 

2 

840 

10 

■ — 

2 

972 

2 

978 

2 

984 

2 

989 

to 

I 

T 

3 

121 

3 

Iz7 

3 

133 

3 

J39 

ii 

— 

3 

270 

3 

276 

3 

282 

3 

288 

1 1 

1 

4 

3 

418 

3 

42S 

3 

43i 

3 

438 

\z 

— 

3 

567 

3 

574 

3 

581 

3 

587 

12 

1 

4 

3 

7  t6 

3 

723 

3 

730 

3 

737 

13 

— 

3 

864 

3 

872 

3 

879 

3 

886 

1 3 

X 

4 

4 

013 

4 

021 

4 

028 

4 

036 

H 

— 

4 

162 

4 

170 

4 

177 

4 

1 85 

>4 

4 

4 

310 

A 

318 

4 

327 

4 

335 

— 

4 

459 

4 

467 

4 

476 

4 

484 

>5 

X 

4 

4 

608 

4 

616 

4 

625 

4 

634 

16 

— 

4 

75  6 

4 

76C 

4 

774 

4 

.784 

l6 

I 

4 

4 

905 

4 

9*4 

4 

923 

4 

933 

J7 

— 

5 

°54 

5 

063 

5 

°73 

5 

082 

17 

4 

5 

202 

5 

212 

5 

222 

5 

232 

18 

* - 

5 

351 

5 

361 

S 

37i 

5 

381 

18 

4 

5 

500 

5 

5 10 

5 

520 

5 

53i 

*9 

— 

5 

648 

5 

639 

5 

670 

5 

680 

*9 

X 

4 

5 

797 

5 

808 

5 

819 

5 

830 

1 

Oz. 

5 

Q4C 

5 

937 

5 

968 

5 

979 

2 

Oz. 

1 1 

891 

1 1 

914 

r  1 

936 

1,1 

959 

3 

17 

837 

'7 

871 

!7 

905 

>7 

939 

4 

23 

783 

23 

828 

23 

873 

23 

918 

5 

29 

729 

2  9 

786 

29 

842 

29 

898 

6 

35 

675 

35 

743 

35 

810 

35 

8/8 

7 

41 

6  21 

41 

70c 

41 

779 

41 

858 

s 

47 

567 

47 

657 

17 

7  47 

47 

837 

From  5 

.  6d.  to  5  s. 

6d.| 

per  Ounce  Standard 

at  66  d.i 

[at  66  d.  4 

at  66  d. 

at  66  d.  I 

B. 

or  W. 

or 

or 

or 

or 

d. 

Parts. 

d. 

Parts 

d. 

Parts 

d. 

Parts 

Dwts. 

66 

500 

66 

623 

56 

75c 

5 1 

875 

2. 

149 

— 

15c 

— 

1 5° 

— 

150 

1 

— — 

— 

299 

- - 

30c 

— 

300 

- - 

301 

1 

a 

— 

449 

45  c 

— — 

45i 

— 

45 1 

2 

— 

— 

599 

— 

60c 

— — 

601 

— 

602 

2 

a 

— 

748 

— 

75° 

7  5 1 

— 

753 

3 

— — 

— 

89S 

— 

900 

— 

902 

— 

9°3 

3 

a 

1 

048 

1 

050 

1 

052 

1 

°54 

4 

— — 

1 

198 

1 

200 

1 

202 

1 

204 

4 

X 

a 

1 

347 

1 

35° 

1 

353 

1 

355 

5 

— 

1 

497 

1 

Coo 

1 

5°3 

1 

506 

5 

2 

1 

647 

1 

650 

1 

653 

1 

656 

6 

— 

1 

797 

1 

800 

1 

80^. 

1 

807 

6 

a 

1 

947 

1 

950 

1 

954 

1 

958 

7 

— 

2 

096 

2 

100 

2 

104 

2 

108 

7 

1 

a 

2 

246 

2 

250 

2 

25  5 

2 

259 

8 

* — 

2 

396 

2 

400 

2 

405 

2 

409 

8 

a 

2 

546 

2 

55° 

2 

555 

2 

560 

9 

— 

2 

693 

2 

701 

2 

706 

2 

711 

9 

'2. 

2 

845 

2 

85, 

2 

856 

2 

861 

10 

— 

2 

995 

3 

001 

3 

006 

3 

012 

10 

a 

3 

»45 

3 

G1 

3 

157 

3 

162 

1 1 

3 

295 

3 

301 

3 

3°7 

3 

3  1  3 

1 1 

a 

3 

444 

3 

45' 

3 

457 

3 

464 

12 

• — 

3 

594 

3 

601 

3 

608 

3 

6 1 4 

12 

X 

a 

3 

744 

3 

75i 

3 

758 

3 

765 

*3 

— 

3 

894 

3 

901 

3 

908 

3 

916 

»3 

a 

4 

°43 

4 

05  r 

4 

059 

4 

066 

*4 

4 

193 

4 

201 

4 

209 

4 

21  7 

H 

a" 

4 

343 

4 

35i 

4 

359 

4 

367 

1 5 

— 

4 

493 

4 

501 

4 

510 

4 

5 1 8 

15 

x 

a 

4 

642 

4 

631 

4 

6;  0 

4 

669 

)6 

• — 

4 

799 

4 

801 

4 

810 

4- 

'819 

16 

x. 

2 

4 

942 

4 

95' 

4 

961 

4 

970 

17 

— 

5 

092 

5 

101 

5 

1 1  1 

5 

121 

17 

a 

> 

242 

5 

251 

5 

26  1 

5 

271 

J  8 

— 

s 

391 

5 

402 

5 

412 

5 

422 

18 

x 

5 

541 

5 

552 

5 

562 

5 

572 

*9 

- — 

5 

69 1 

r 

702 

5 

7  1  2 

5 

723 

*9 

2 

5 

84, 

c 

S52 

5 

86  3 

5 

874 

I 

Oz. 

5 

90c 

6 

002 

6 

013 

6 

024 

2 

Oz. 

1 1 

981 

1 2 

004 

I  2 

026 

12 

049 

l7 

972 

18 

006 

18 

040 

8 

074 

4 

23 

963 

24 

008 

24 

°53 

•4 

c99 

5 

29 

934 

30 

01 1 

30 

067 

So 

123 

6 

35 

945 

36 

013 

36 

080 

S6 

148 

7 

4i 

93f> 

42 

01 5 

p2 

094 

.2 

173 

8 

47 

927 

48 

or; 

18 

107 

198 

B  U  L  B  U  L 

TABLES  for  the  Computation  of  BULLION  SILVER. 

SECOND  TABLE. 


The  ufe  of  the  preceding  Table. 

When  you  have  a  parcel  of  fiiver,  if  it  be  finer  or  coaffer 
than  flandard  fiiver,  this  table  (hews,  to  the  ioooth  part  of  a 
penny,  how  much  an  ounce  of  fiiver  is  worth  more  or  lefts 
than  an  ounce  of  fiiver  of  the  goodnefs  of  flandard. 

For  infiance,  fuppofing  that  you  have  fiiver  to  fell;  that  is 
worfe  than  flandard  15)  dwts,  and  would  know  what  an 
ounce  of  this  fiiver  is  worth,  when  flandard  fells  at  5  s.  3  d. 
per  ounce. 

To  anfwer  this  queflioh,  look  in  the  fecond  table  for  the  price 
of  flandard,  which  being  fuppofed  5  s.  3d.  per  ounce,  you 
will  find  at  the  head  of  fome  of  the  columns  :  having  found  the 
flandard  price,  draw  down  your  finger  upon  the  faid  column 
perpendicularly,  ’till  you  have  come  to  the  fum  that  flands 
even  with  the  15  *  dwts.  in  the  margin  (your  fiiver  being  fo 
much  worfe  than  flandard)  and  you  will  find  there  4d.  398, 
which  is  the  value  that  the  fiiid  fiiver  is  worfe  than  flandard. 
s  d.  1 000  pts 

Therefore,  from  5  :  3  :  coo  per  mince  flandard 
Subftradt  -  -  o  :  4  :  398  worfe 
The  remainder  is  4  :  ro  :  602,  being  the  value  per  ounce  of 
the  faid  fiiver. 

If  the  laid  fiiver  had  been  15  *  dwts  better  than  flandard,  then 
you  mult  have 

d.  ioco  pts 
4  :  398 

_ 3  :  oco  the  flandard  price 

The  total,  being  5:7:  389^  ounce,  is  the  value  of  the 
faid  fiiver  above  ltandard. 


s. 


Added  the  faid  o 
To  -  -  -  5 


The  general  rule. 

When  fiiver  is  better  than  flandard,  add  the  value  of  the 
better  to  the  price  of  flandard  3  if  worfe,  fubflradt  the  value 
from  it. 

So  that,  at  the  head  of  each  column  throughout  the  faid  table, 
you  will  find  the  flandard  prices;  and  in  the  margin  of  each 
page  are  fet  the  quantities  of  the  reports  of  better  or  worfe. 
And,  laflly,  underneath  the  faid  flandard  prices,  even  with 
the  faid  reports,  are  fet  down,  to  the  thoufandth  part  of  a 
penny,  how  much  in  value  an  ounce  of  bullion  is  worth 

more  or  lefs  than  flandard  fiiver. - Example. 

When  flandard  is  worth  5  s.  3  d.|  per  ounce,  fllver  18  l  dwts 
worfe  is  worth  lefs  by  5  d.  281  :  therefore,  to  know  the  value 
of  an  ounce  of  this  laft  fiiver, 

s.  d.  1000  pts 

From  5  :  3  :  375  equal  to  1  of  a  penny,  decimally  ex> 

Subftrail  0:5  :  281  worfe  '  [p^effed 

Remains  4  :  10  :  094  per  ounce,  the  anfwer  required. 
Another  Example. 

Suppofe  that  you  have  fiiver  to  fell  that  is  6  I  dwts  better  than 
flandard,  and  flandard  is  worth  at  this  time  5  s.  2  d.  f  per 
ounce,  you  would  know  what  an  ounce  of  the  faid  fllver  is 
worth. 

Look  at  the  top  of  the  table  for  5  s.  2  d.  f,  and  in  the  column 
underneath,  even  with  6  \  dwts,  you  will  find  1  d.  825,  that 
is  to  fay,  the  faid  fiiver  is  worth  fo  much  more  than  an  ounce 
of  flandard :  therefore, 

s.  d.  ioco  pts 
Add  -  0:1:  825 

To  -  5  :  2  :  37s  or  |,  the  flandard  price. 

This  total  5  :  4  :  200  is  the  anfwer,  fllver  of  that  finenefs 
being  worth  fo  much. 

Silver  cafl  up  per  the  grofs  weight. 

Example  1.  To  knowhow  much  189  ounces  cffllver,  worfe 
than  flandard  by  19  i  dwts,  will  amount  to,  at  5  s.  2  d.  |  per 
ounce  flandard, 


From  -  -  -  ., 

Take  for  19  ’  dwts  worfe 
Remains  the  value 


Multiply  by 


s,  d.  1 00c  pis 
5:2:  625  per  ounce 
0:4:  500  p.  2d  table 


-  4 

I  2 

pence  57 


12,  per  ounce 


125 

189  oz. 


12)  107961625 

2|o)89le(8 
The  anfwer 


1*  44  :  19  :  8i 

Gold  of  any  finenefs  reduced  into  flandard  weight,  by  the 
following  table,  from  100, oco  ounces  to  one  grain,  and  to 
the  thouiandth  part  of  a  grain. 

Of  the  Gold  Standard. 

1  lb  weight,  or  one  ounce  of  gold,  mu  ft  contain 

22  carats  of  fine  gold,  6  Together  they  make  24  carats,  or 
1  carat  of  fine  fiiver,  1  lb.  weight,  or  1  ounce  Troy 

I  carat  of  fine  copper,  )  weight. 

N.  B.  The  carat  is  a  term  uled  by  refiners  and  plate- woikers, 
and  others  who  deal  in  gold  and  fiiver,  by  which  they 
fignify  a  certain  compofition  of  weights,  made  ufe  of  in 
the  allaying  and  computing  of  ftandarJ  gold  ;  and  this 
carat  contains  either  the  24th  part  of  a  p  und,  or  the  24th 
part  of  an  ounce,  Troy  weight. 

7 


A  lb. 


'  •• 


BUL 


B  U  L 


TABLES  for  the  Computation  of  BULLION  GOLD. 


A  lb.  carat  is  this  fubdivided  : 

_  -  -  -  make  24  carats 

.  -  make 

_  make 

-  make 

make 

15  grains  Troy  -  make 

An  ounce  carat  is  fubdivided  thus  : 

I  ounce  Troy  -  makes  24  carats 


*2  ounces 
4  grains 
4  quarters 
10  dwts  Troy  - 
2  dwts  12  grs  Troy 


1  carat 
j  grain 

I 

1 

1  quarter-grain 


carat 


grain 

D 


4  grains  * 

4  quarters 
2o  grains  Troy 
5  grains  Troy 

THIRD 


make 

make 

make 

make 


1  carat 
1  grain 
l  carat 
1  carat-grain 


TABLE. 


For  reducing  gold  to  ftandard. 


Ounces. 

100,000 

■90,000 


80,000 
70,000 
6o,oco 
50,000 
40,000 
30,000 
00,000 
r  0,000 


■9000 

8000 


7000 

6000 


02. 

284 

2lS 

2Z7 

198 

170 

142 

113 

83 
6 


dt. 

1 

J3 

5 

1 7 
9 


28 


5OCO 

40c  O 
3OOO 
2000 
I  COO 

qco 

800 

700, 

600 

500 

400 


30c 


200 

I00‘ 

9° 

80 

70 

60 

5° 

40 

3° 

20 

10 

'9 

8 


25 

22 

!9 
»7 
•4 
1 1 

8 

5 

2 

2 

2 

I 

I 

I 

I 


1  2 

4 

16 
8 

1 1 

H 

17 


gr¬ 

ig 

1? 

10 

6 

2 

21 

17 

13 

8 


lOOOPtr 


636 


4 

7 

10 

13 

16 

1 1 

5 

19 

14 

8 

2 

*7 
1 1 

5 

5 

4 

3 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 


l3 

17 

21 

2 
6 

10 

*5 

J9 

3 
10 

18 
2 
9 
l7 

1 
8 

16 

2 

*3 


9 

20 

6 

16 


o 

13 

12 

10 

9 

8 

6 

5 

4 

2 

1 


272 

9°9 

545 

i8j 

818 

454 

090 

727 

363 

727 

090 

454 

818 

1 81  • 
545 

9°9 

272 

636 

272 

9°9 

545 

181 

818 

454 

090 

727 

363 

727 

090 

454 

818 

1 8 1 

545 

9°9 

272 

636 

272 

9°9 

545 

181 

818 

454 

096 

727 

363 


dt. 


oz. 


dt. 


19 

18 

17 

16 

>5 

H 

13 

12 
1 1 

10 


gr- 

1 


icooFt3 


7 

6 


5 

4 

3 

2 

1 


23gr-—  —  — 


294 
226 
158 
090 
022 

954 
885 

817 

749 
681 
613 
545 
477 

442 

34° 

272 
221 
1 36 
06S 
065 
062 
059 
056 
053 
051 
048 
045 
04  2 
039 
036 

°34 
031 
028 
025 
022 
019 
017 
014 
01 1 

OG 8 

005 

I  -  -  -  002 

N.  B.  When  you  have  multi¬ 
plied  the  weight  of  the  bullion, 
colled  the  produft  out  of  this 
table. 


2 1 

20 

19 
18 
17 
16 
i5 
i4 
13 
1  2 
ii 
10 

9 

8 


7 

6 


5 

4 

3 

2 


The  ufe  of  the  Third  Table  foregoing. 

When  you  have  got  a  report  of  how  much  fine  gold  there  is 
in  a  lb.  weight,  or  an  ounce  weight  of  any  bullion,  more  or 
lefs  than  there  is  in  a  lb.  or  an  ounce  of  ftandard  gold,  the 
laid  table  {hews  how  much  it  will  amount  to  in  any  quantity 
of  the  faid  bullion.  For  the  finding  out  of  which,  obferve 
the  following  rules. 

1.  Reduce  the  report  of  better  or  worfe  than  ftandard  gold 
into  quarter-grains. 

2.  Multiply  the  weight  of  the  bullion  by  thefe  quarter-grains. 

3.  Collett  the  produtt  out  of  the  third  table,  and  add  them 
together. 

4.  If  it  be  better  than  ftandard  gold,  add  to  it  the  grofs  weight, 
-and  the  total  will  be  the  ftandard  weight ;  if  it  be  worfe 
than  ftandard,  dedutt  the  total  of  the  addition  from  the  grofs 
weight,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  ftandard  weight. 
Example  1.  To  know  the  ftandard  weight  of  462  ounces  of 
gold  worfe  than  ftandard  by  3  grains  L 

Worfe  - 


Multiply  by 


Multiply 
By  — 
Make  - 


3* 

4 

13  quarter  grains 
462  the  grofs  weight 
13  the  quarter-grains 


oz. 

6000 

6 


600c 


6006  called  oujces. 
Cdllett  out  of  the  Third  Table, 
oz.  dts.  grs.  iooopts 
*7  :  o  :  21  :  818 
o  :  0:8  :  181 


rs 

is 

is 


[7 


oz. 

462 


E  rorn 
T  ake 
Remain  444 


dts. 

o 

1 


grs. 

o 

5 


18  :  18 


1  s  :  999  worfe 
1000  pts 

000  the  grofs  weight 
Q99  worfe 

co  1  the  ftandard  weight. 


Example  2.  To  know  the  ftandard  weight  of  596  ounces  of 
gold,  worfe  1  car.  1  gr'.  f. 
car.  gr.  v 

1  :  1  | 

4 

5 
4 

23  quarter-grains,  which  multiplied  by  596  oz,  grofs  weight, 
make  13708,  which  call  ounces. 

Collett  out  of  the  Table. 


oz. 

IOOOO 

30CO 

700 

8 


IS 

is 

is 

is 


oz. 

28 

8 

1 

o 


dt. 

8 

10 

*9 

o 


gr- 

4 

JO 

18 

10 


IOCO  pts 

:  363 

:  909 
:  545 
•  909 


13708 

oz. 

From  596 
Take  38 
Remains 


3* 

dt. 


o 

18 


;  18 

gf- 

o 

20  : 


:  20  :  726 
1000  pts 

000  the  grofs  weight 
726  worle  than  ftandard. 


557 


3  :  274  ftandard  weight 


Example  3.  To  know  how  much  ftandard  gold  there  is  in 
67  oz.  19  dwts.  11  grs.  better  by  2  grains-^. 

dts. 


Multiply 


oz. 
67 
0  : 


*9 

o 


grs. 

1 1 


grs. 


Collett 

->.■  —— 

611  : 

*5  : 

3  out  of  the  31 

tab. 

oz. 

dts. 

grs. 

oz. 

dts. 

grs. 

1000 

600  : 

0 

:  0 

1 

:  14  : 

2  i 

181 

10  : 

0 

:  0 

0 

c  0  : 

13  : 

636 

1  : 

0 

:  0 

0 

:  0  : 

1  : 

363 

0  : 

1 5 

:  0 

0 

:  0  : 

1  : 

022 

0  : 

0 

:  3 

0 

:  0  : 

0  ; 

008 

611  : 

1 5 

;  3 

1 

:  14  : 

18  : 

210  i 

9  quarter-grains. 


'Q  ! 


210  better  than  Hand. 


To 

Add 


oz. 

67 

1 


dts. 
19  : 
14  : 


grs. 


11  the  grofs  weight 
18  better 


Makes  69  :  14  :  5  ftandard  weight. 

Gold  valued  by  the  grofs  weight,  {hewing  how  much  an  ounce 
of  gold  of  any  finenefs  is  worth,  more  or  lefs  than  an  ounce  of 
ftandard  gold,  to  the  thoufandth  part  of  a  penny,  from  one 
quarter  of  a  carat-grain  better  or  worfe,  to  fix  carats  .worfe  than 
ftandard. 

The  ftandard  prices  from  3  1.  15  s.  to  4  1.  1  s.  per  ounce. 

FOURTH  TABLE. 

15  s.  to  3  ' 


From 


[5  s. 


3  h 

* 

At 

At 

At 

>5 

s.  per 

3l 

13s 

.  1  d. 

3l 

15s 

.  2d. 

B. 

or  W. 

s. 

d. 

Parts 

s. 

d. 

Parts 

s. 

d. 

Parts 

I 

4 

— 

2 

556 

— 

2 

559 

— 

2 

562 

X 

2 

— — 

5 

1  *3 

— 

5 

1 19 

— 

5 

125 

3 

4 

— 

7 

670 

— 

7 

778 

— 

7 

687 

1 

Grain 

— 

10 

227 

— 

IO 

238 

— 

10 

250 

1 

i 

4 

I 

— 

784 

I 

— 

798 

I 

— 

8l  2 

1 

2 

I 

3 

34° 

I 

3 

535 

I 

3 

375 

I 

3 

4. 

I 

5 

897 

I 

5 

917 

I 

5 

937 

2  Graips 

I 

8 

454 

1 

8 

477 

I 

8 

300 

2 

4 

I 

1 1 

01 1 

I 

1 1 

036 

I 

1 1 

062 

2 

X 

2 

2 

I 

568 

2 

1 

596 

2 

1 

6zr 

2 

3 

4 

2 

4 

124 

2 

4 

156 

2 

4 

187 

3  Grains 

Z 

6 

681 

2 

6 

715 

2 

6 

750 

3 

I 

4 

2 

9 

238 

2 

9 

275 

2 

9 

312 

3 

x 

2 

2 

1 1 

795 

2 

1 1 

835 

2 

11 

87; 

3 

3 

■? 

3 

2 

342 

3 

2 

394 

3 

2 

437 

1 

Carat 

3 

4 

9°9 

0 

4 

954 

3 

5 

0*0 

2 

6 

9 

818 

6 

9 

909 

6 

10 

OCO 

3 

10 

2 

727 

10 

2 

803 

10 

3 

000 

4 

*3 

7 

636 

l3 

7 

818 

>3 

8 

000 

5 

*7 

— 

545 

l7 

— 

772 

J7 

1 

000 

6 

20 

5 

454 

20 

5 

7Z7 

20 

6 

000 

At 

At 

At 

31. 

1 3 

.3d. 

3h 

*5 s- 

4  d- 

31- 

15  s. 

3  d. 

B* 

or  W. 

s. 

d. 

Parts 

s. 

d. 

Parts 

s. 

d.  Parts 

T 

1 

— 

2 

5% 

— 

2 

568 

— 

2 

571 

a 

- ■ 

5 

1 30 

5 

136 

— 

5 

142 

1 

Grain 

— 

7 

10 

696 

261 

— 

7 

10 

704 

272 

7 

IC 

713 

284 

£ 

4 

I 

—— 

826 

I 

— 

840 

1 

— 

855 

I 

2 

3 

I 

3 

392 

I 

3 

4°9 

1 

3 

426 

4 

I 

5 

957 

I 

5 

977 

1 

5 

997 

2  Grains 

I 

8 

522 

I 

8 

545 

I 

8 

568 

4 

I 

1 1 

088 

I 

1 1 

1 1 3 

1 

1 1 

139 

2 

2  ' 

2 

I 

6S3 

2 

I 

68 1 

2 

1 

710 

2 

^  4, 

2 

4 

218 

2 

4 

249 

2 

4 

281 

3  orai ns 

2 

6 

784 

2 

6 

818 

2 

6 

832 

3 

3 

4 

x 

2 

3 

2 

2 

9 

1 1 

349 

9*4 

2 

2 

9 

1 1 

386 

954 

2 

2 

9 

1 1 

423 

994 

3 

4 

3 

2 

480 

3 

2 

322 

3 

2 

563 

1 

Carat 

3 

5 

045 

3 

5 

090 

3 

5 

13d 

z 

6 

10 

091 

6 

ID 

181 

6 

IO 

272 

3 

10 

3 

136 

10 

3 

272 

IO 

3 

408 

4 

'3 

8 

181 

>3 

s 

363 

*3 

8 

545 

5 

2- 

l7 

1 

227 

!7 

I 

454 

17 

1 

081 

L> 

l 

20 

6 

272 

20 

6 

545 

20 

6 

8J7 

O 
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f  ‘  B  U  L  BUL 

TABLES  for  the  Computation  of  BULLION  G  O  L  fo. 
FOURTH  TABLE  Continued. 


FrOm  3  1.  1 5  f.  6  d.  to  3  1.  15  s.  n  d.  per  Ounce  Standard. 


At 

At 

At 

31.  15  s. 

6  d. 

3  1.  13  s.  7  d. 

3  F 

1 3  s. 

• 

00 

B,  or  W. 

s. 

d.  Parts 

s. 

d. 

Parts 

s. 

d.  Parts 

1 

4 

— 

2 

573 

— 

2 

576 

— 

2 

579 

1 

— 

5 

*47 

— * 

5 

M3 

— 

5 

'59 

3 

— 

7 

721 

— 

7 

1 3° 

— 

7 

738 

i  Grain 

— 

id 

295 

— • 

IO 

3  06 

— 

10 

3*8 

1  i 

I 

— 

86g 

1 

— 

883 

1 

— 

897 

1  £ 

I 

3 

443 

I 

•3 

460 

1 

3 

477 

1  4 

I 

 6 

017 

I 

6 

036 

1 

6 

056 

2  Grains 

I 

8 

590 

I 

8 

613 

1 

8 

636 

2  4 

I 

1 1 

164 

I 

1 1 

190 

1 

1 1 

21; 

*  1 

2 

1 

738 

2 

1 

767 

2 

I 

795 

2  — 

^  4 

2 

4 

312 

2 

4 

343 

2 

4 

374 

3  Grains 

2 

6 

886 

2 

6 

920 

2 

6 

954 

3  i 

2 

9 

460 

2 

9 

497 

2 

9 

534 

3  4 

3 

— 

°34 

3 

— — 

°73 

3 

_ 

1 '3 

.  3  4 

3 

2 

607 

3 

2 

630 

3 

2 

693 

1  Carat 

3 

5 

181 

3 

5 

227 

5 

272 

2 

6 

10 

363 

6 

10 

454 

6 

10 

545 

3 

10 

3 

545 

10 

3 

681 

10 

3 

817 

4 

1 3 

8 

727 

*3 

8 

908 

■3 

9 

090 

5 

•7 

i 

908 

'7 

2 

136 

'7 

2 

363 

6 

20 

7 

090 

20 

7 

363 

20 

7 

t>3S 

At 

At 

At 

3*- 

15s 

9  d- 

Si- 

15  s. 

10  d. 

3I.  15  s. 

1 1  d. 

B.  or  W. 

s. 

d. 

Parts 

s. 

d. 

Parts 

s. 

d. 

Parts 

«_ 

— 

2 

5'82 

— 

2 

535 

— 

2 

988 

x 

— 

5 

164 

— 

5 

170 

— 

5 

176 

3 

— 

7 

747 

— 

7 

75  5 

— 

7 

764 

I  Grain 

— ■ 

10 

3  29 

— 

10 

34° 

— 

10 

35z 

1  4 

1 

— 

91 1 

I 

— 

926 

1 

— 

940 

1  £ 

1 

3 

494 

I 

3 

5" 

1 

3 

328 

*  4 

1 

6 

076 

I 

6 

O96 

1 

6 

1 1 6 

2  Grains 

1 

8 

659 

I 

8 

681 

1 

8 

7°4 

x 

1 

1 1 

241 

I 

1 1 

266 

1 

1 1 

292 

i 

2 

1 

823 

2 

1 

852 

2 

1 

880 

3 

2 

4 

406 

2 

4 

437 

2 

4 

468 

3  Grains 

2 

6 

988 

2 

7 

022 

2 

7 

056 

3  4 

2 

9 

57° 

2 

9 

607 

2 

9 

644 

3  £ 

3 

— 

*53 

3 

— 

193 

3 

— 

232 

n  3. 

3  4 

3 

2 

735 

3 

2 

778 

3 

2 

8?.o 

1  Carat 

3 

5 

318 

3 

5 

363 

3 

5 

408 

2 

6 

10 

636 

6 

10 

727 

6 

10 

,8.7 

3 

10 

3 

954 

10 

4 

090 

to 

4 

226 

4 

'3 

9 

272 

*  3 

9 

454 

>3 

9 

635 

5 

'7 

2 

590 

17 

2 

817 

17 

3 

044 

6 

20 

7 

908 

20 

8 

181 

20 

8 

453 

From  3  1.  16  s.  to  3  1.  16  s.  5  d.  per  Ounce  Standard, 


B.  or  W. 

I 

4- 

X 

2. 

3 

4-  # 

1  Grain 

1  £ 

1  £ 

'  £ 

At 

3  1.  16  s.  per 
s.  d.  Parts 

—  2  590 

—  5  181 

—  7  772 

—  10  363 

1  —  954 

1  3  545 

1  61 36 

At 

3  1.  16s.  1  d 
s.  d.  Parts 

—  2  593 

—  5  i87 

—  7  781 

—  10  375 

1  —  968 

1  3  562 

1  6  136 

At 

3I.  16  s.  2  d. 
s.  d.  Parts 

—  2  596 

—  5  193 

—  7  789 

—  10  386 

1  — '•  982 

1  3  579 

1  6  176 

2  Grains 

1 

8 

727 

I 

8 

750 

I 

8 

772 

2  4 

1 

1 1 

3x8 

I 

E  I 

3+3 

1 

1 1 

369 

2  4 

2 

X 

9°9 

2 

I 

937 

2 

I 

965 

2  4 

2 

4 

499 

2 

4 

53' 

2 

4 

562 

3  Grains 

2 

7 

090 

z 

7 

123 

2 

7 

1 59 

3  4 

2 

9 

681 

2 

9 

718 

2 

9 

755 

3  4 

3 

272 

3 

312 

3 

352 

3  4 

3 

2 

86  3 

2 

.  2 

qo6 

3 

2 

948 

1  Carat 

3 

5 

454 

3 

5 

500 

3 

5 

545 

2 

6 

10 

908 

6 

1 1 

000 

6 

1 1 

090 

3 

to 

4 

363 

10 

4 

500 

10 

4 

636 

4 

13 

9 

817 

13 

10 

000 

'3 

10 

181 

5 

17 

3 

272 

'7 

3 

500 

l7 

3 

727 

6 

20 

8 

726 

20 

9 

OOP 

20 

9 

272 

At 

At 

At 

3 1- 

16  s 

3d. 

3  1.  16s.  4  d. 

3  1.  16  s.  3  d. 

B.  or  W. 

s. 

d. 

Parts 

s. 

d. 

Parts 

s. 

d. 

Parti 

I 

4- 

— 

2 

599 

— 

602 

— 

2 

60; 

2. 

— 

5 

198 

— 

5 

204 

— 

5 

210 

3 

4- 

— 

7 

798 

— 

7 

8c6 

— 

7 

8.5 

i  Grain 

— 

10 

397 

— 

10 

409 

— 

10 

4-20 

*  4 

I 

— 

997 

1 

1 

01 1 

1 

1 

025 

*  4 

I 

396 

1 

3 

613 

1 

3 

630 

4 

I 

6 

iq6 

1 

6 

2 1  - 

I 

6 

23S 

2  Grains 

I 

8 

795 

1 

8 

8 1  a 

1 

8 

840 

2.  -- 

*  4 

! 

1 1 

394 

I 

1 1 

420 

1 

1 1 

445 

2  2 

2 

I 

994 

2 

2 

022 

z 

2 

051 

2  l 

2 

4 

593 

2 

4 

624 

2 

4 

656 

3  Grains 

2 

7 

193 

2 

7 

227 

2 

7 

261 

3  4 

2 

9 

792 

2 

9 

829 

2 

9 

866 

3  4 

3 

— 

392 

•y 

— 

431 

3 

- ' 

47 1 

3  4 

3 

2 

9QI 

3 

034 

3 

3 

076 

i  Carat 

3 

5 

39c 

3 

5 

O' 

caJ 

c 

2 

5 

681 

2 

6 

1 1 

181 

6 

1 1 

272 

6 

1 1 

363 

3 

10 

4 

772 

10 

4 

908 

10 

5 

045 

4 

'3 

10 

363 

13 

lo 

545 

'3 

1  O 

727 

5 

*7 

3 

954 

*7 

4 

181 

'7 

4 

408 

6 

i  20 

9 

545 

20 

9 

8.7 

20 

10 

090 

Vo L.  I. 


From  3  1.  16  s.  6  d.  to  3  1.  16  s',  n  d.  per  Ounce  Standard 


At 

At 

At 

3  1.  16s. 

6  d. 

3  !•  16  s. 

7  d. 

3  1- 

16  s. 

8d. 

.  or  W. 

s. 

d.  Parts. 

s. 

d.  Parts 

s. 

d.  Parts 

I 

4- 

— 

2 

607 

— 

2 

610 

— 

2 

613 

— 

5 

215 

— 

5 

221 

— 

5 

227 

3 

4 

— 

7 

823 

— 

7 

S32 

— • 

7 

840 

45+ 

1  Grain 

— 

10 

43i 

— 

to 

443 

— 

10 

J  £ 

I 

1 

°39 

I 

I 

053 

I 

1 

068 

i  i 

I 

3 

647 

I 

3 

664 

I 

3 

681 

1  ! 

I 

6 

255 

I 

6 

275 

I 

6 

29c; 

2  Grams 

1 

8 

863 

1 

8 

886 

I 

8 

9°9 

2  £ 

I 

1 1 

471 

I 

1 1 

497 

’  I 

1 1 

522 

2  £ 

2 

2 

079 

2 

2 

i°7 

2 

2 

136 

2  £ 

2 

4 

687 

2 

4 

7t8 

2 

4 

7+9 

3  Grains 

2 

7 

295 

2 

7 

329 

2 

7 

3b3 

3  £ 

2 

9 

903 

2 

9 

940 

2 

9 

977 

3  £ 

3 

— 

5 1 1 

3 

“ 

55' 

3 

— 

590 

3  i 

3 

3 

119 

3 

3 

1 6 1 

3. 

3 

204 

i  Carat 

3 

5 

727 

n 

D 

5 

772 

3 

5 

818 

2 

6 

1 1 

4C4 

6 

1 1 

543 

6 

1 1 

636 

3 

10 

5 

181 

10 

•  5 

3*7 

10 

5 

454 

4 

*  3 

ro 

908 

'3 

1 1 

ogo 

'3 

1 1 

272 

5 

>7 

4 

636 

'7 

4 

86*3 

'7 

5 

090 

6 

20 

10 

363 

20 

xo 

635 

zo 

10 

908 

At 

At 

At 

3  1.  6  i.  9  d 

3  1. 16  s. 

10  d 

3I.  16  s. 

11  d. 

B.  or  W. 

s. 

d.  Parts. 

s. 

d. 

Parts 

s. 

d. 

Parts 

ft 

4- 

— 

2 

616 

— 

2 

619 

— 

2 

622 

a 

— 

5 

232 

— 

5 

238 

— • 

5 

244 

4 

— 

7 

849 

— 

7 

857 

— 

7 

866 

I  Grain 

— 

10 

465 

— 

10 

477 

— 

10 

488 

1  i 

I 

1 

082 

I 

1 

096 

I 

1 

1 10 

1  £ 

I 

3 

6^8 

I 

3 

7*5 

I 

3 

7  32 

1  £ 

I 

6 

3i5 

I 

6 

335 

I 

6 

355 

2  Grains 

2  £ 

2  £ 

I 

1 

2 

8 

1 1 

93' 

548 

164 

I 

1 

2 

8 

IX 

2 

954 

573 

'93 

1 

1 

2 

8 

1 1 

2 

979 

599 

221 

*  $. 

2 

4 

781 

2 

4 

8t  2 

2 

4 

843 

3  Grains 

2 

7 

397 

2 

7 

43' 

2 

7 

465 

3  £ 

2 

10 

014 

2 

10 

051 

2 

10 

087 

3  V 

3 

— — 

63c 

3 

— 

67O 

3 

— 

719 

3  1 

3 

3 

247 

3 

3 

289 

3 

3 

332 

1  Carat 

3 

5 

863 

3 

5 

908 

817 

3 

5 

9?4 

2 

6 

1 1 

727 

6 

1 1 

6 

1 1 

908 

3 

10 

5 

590 

10 

5 

726 

10 

5 

863 

4 

1 3 

1 1 

454 

13 

1 1 

635 

*3 

1 1 

817 

5 

•7 

5 

3'7 

'7 

5 

544 

'7 

5 

71% 

6 

20 

1 1 

1 8  x 

20 

1 1 

453 

20 

11 

726 

From  3  1.  17  s.  to  3  1.  17  s.  5  d.  per  Ounce  Standard, 


At 

• 

At 

■ 

At 

3  !• 

17  s.  per 

3  I. 

17  s 

1  d. 

3I.  17  s 

2  d. 

B  dr  W. 

s. 

d. 

Parts 

s. 

d. 

Parts 

s. 

d. 

Jartsr 

I 

4- 

— 

2 

625 

— 

2 

627 

— 

2 

630 

2. 

— — 

5 

250 

— 

5 

255 

— 

5 

261 

3 

4 

— 

7 

875 

— 

7 

883 

— 

7 

89? 

1  Grain 

— 

10 

500 

- — 

10 

5 1 1 

— 

10 

524 

*  £ 

1 

1 

125 

I 

1 

'39 

I 

1 

'S3 

1  £ 

1 

3 

750 

I 

3 

767 

I 

3 

784 

.  '  I- 

1 

6 

375 

I 

6 

394 

I 

6 

4-1 4 

2  Grains 

1 

9 

000 

I 

9 

022 

I 

9 

045 

2  £ 

1 

1 1 

625 

I 

1 1 

650 

I 

1 1 

676 

2  i 

2 

2 

250 

2 

278 

2 

2 

306 

2  1 

2 

4 

875 

2 

4 

906 

2 

4 

937 

3  Grains 

2 

7 

500 

2 

7 

534 

2 

7 

568 

3  £ 

2 

10 

125 

2 

10 

1 6 1 

2 

10 

198 

3  £ 

3 

— 

750 

3 

— 

789 

3 

— 

8Z9 

3  1 

3 

3 

375. 

3 

3 

4'7 

3. 

3 

460 

1  Carat 

3 

6 

000 

3 

6 

045 

3 

6 

090 

2 

7 

— 

000 

7 

090 

7 

— 

181 

3 

10 

6 

000 

10 

6 

'36 

10 

6 

272 

4 

14 

—  " 

coo 

'  + 

— 

181 

>4 

— 

363 

5 

*7 

6 

000 

•7 

6 

227 

'7 

6 

454 

6 

4 

2 1 

■ 

000 

2  I 

272 

21 

— 

543 

At 

At 

At 

3I  17s 

3  d 

3»- 

17s 

4d. 

3  !•  '7  s- 

5 

B.  or  W. 

s. 

d. 

Parts 

s. 

d. 

Parts 

s. 

d.  Parts 

4 

— 

2 

633 

— 

2 

636 

— 

-y 

6.39 

a 

— 

5 

267 

— 

5 

272 

— 

5 

278 

4 

— 

7 

900 

7 

909 

— 

7 

9' 7 

1  Grain 

— 

IO 

534 

— 

IO 

545 

— 

10 

556 

i  £ 

I 

1 

167 

I 

I 

181 

1 

I 

tgfr 

1  £ 

I 

3 

801 

1 

818 

I 

3 

835 

'i  i 

t 

6 

434 

I 

6 

454 

.  t 

.  6 

474 

2  Grains 

1 

9 

068 

I 

9 

090 

I 

9 

' 1  5 

2  £ 

I 

1 1 

701 

I 

1 1 

727, 

I 

1 1 

732 

2  k 

2 

2 

335 

2 

2 

363 

•y 

2 

392 

2  £- 

2 

4 

968 

2 

4 

999 

2 

5 

031 

3  Grains 

2 

7 

602 

2 

? 

636 

2 

7 

670 

3  £ 

2 

10 

233 

0 

1 0 

272 

2 

10 

3  -)9 

3  £ 

2 

— 

869 

n 

0 

— 

909 

3 

— 

948 

3  £ 

3 

3 

5°2 

•y 

D 

■> 

54.5. 

3 

3 

38S 

I  Curat 

0 

136 

5 

6 

181 

5 

6 

227 

2 

7 

— 

272 

7 

— 

3&3 

7 

— 

434 

3 

to 

6 

408. 

10 

6 

545 

ro 

6 

68 1 

4 

'  + 

— 

545 

it 

— 

727 

•4 

— 

908 

5 

*7 

6 

6-8 1 

1  7 

6 

908 

17 

7 

'3s 

b 

2 1 

— 

817 

21 

1 

090 

21 

1 

3  rS 

S  G 


B  U  L  B  U  L 

•  l 

TABLES  for  the  Computation  of  BULLION  GOLD. 
FOURTH  TABLE  Continued. 


t*rOm  3  3.  17  s.  6  d.  to  3  1.  1 7  s.  1 1  d  per  Ounce  Standard. 


At 

At 

At 

3  r 

17s 

.  6d. 

3  1.  17  s.  7  d 

3  r 

1 7  s. 

8  d: 

B.  or  W. 

s. 

d. 

Parts 

s. 

d. 

Parts 

s. 

d. 

’arts 

X 

4- 

— 

2 

642 

— 

2 

644 

— 

2 

647 

1 

a 

— 

5 

284 

— 

5 

289 

— 

5 

295 

3 

4-  . 

— 

7 

926 

— 

7 

934 

— 

7 

943 

1  Grain 

— 

10 

568 

— 

10 

579 

— 

10 

590 

1  i 

I 

1 

2 10 

1 

1 

224 

I 

1 

238 

1  z 

I 

3 

852 

1 

3 

869 

I 

3 

886 

1  § 

I 

6 

404 

1 

6 

54  4 

I 

6 

534 

2  Grams 

I 

9 

10 

I 

9 

*59 

I 

9 

i8« 

2  1 

I 

1 1 

778 

1 

1 1 

803 

I 

1 1 

829 

2  £ 

2 

2 

420 

2 

2 

448 

2 

2 

477 

2  i 

2 

? 

062 

2 

5 

°93 

2 

5 

124 

3  Grains 

2 

7 

7°4 

z 

7 

738 

2 

7 

772 

3  i 

2 

10 

346 

2 

10 

383 

2 

10 

420 

3  * 

3 

— • 

988 

3 

1 

028 

3 

1 

068 

3  1 

3 

3 

630 

3 

3 

673 

3 

3 

715 

I  Carat 

3 

6 

272. 

3 

6 

318 

3 

6 

363 

2 

7 

— 

545 

7* 

— 

636 

7 

— 

727 

3 

10 

6 

817 

10 

6 

954 

10 

7 

090 

4 

•4 

1 

099 

14 

1 

272 

14 

1 

454 

5 

>7 

7 

363 

>7 

7 

590 

«7 

7 

817 

0 

21 

X 

636 

21 

1 

908 

21 

2 

i8x 

At 

At 

At 

3  1- 

17s 

•  qd. 

3 1.  r7  s. 

10  d. 

3 1.  17  s 

1  id. 

B.  or  W. 

s. 

d. 

3art' 

s. 

d. 

Part; 

s. 

d.  Parts 

1 

— 

2 

650 

— 

2 

653 

— 

2 

656 

i 

— 

'5 

3°i 

— 

5 

306 

5 

312 

3 

3-' 

-r 

7 

95 1 

— 

7 

960 

— 

7 

968 

i  Grain 

— 

10 

6o2‘ 

— 

10 

613 

— 

10 

624 

„  1  4 

I 

1 

252 

1 

1 

267 

1 

1 

281 

1  £ 

I 

3 

9°3 

1 

3 

920 

J 

3 

937 

f  1 

1  A- 

I 

6 

55? 

1 

6 

573 

1 

6 

593 

2  Grams 

I 

9 

204 

I 

9 

227 

1 

9 

249 

2  i 

I 

1 1 

855 

1 

1 1 

880 

1 

1 1 

906 

2  £ 

2 

2 

5°5 

2 

2 

534 

2 

2 

562 

2  -3- 

2  4- 

2 

5 

r56 

2 

5 

187 

2 

5 

218 

3  Grainy 

2 

7 

806 

2 

7 

840 

2 

7 

874 

3  4 

2 

10 

457 

2 

10 

494 

2 

10 

53i 

3  i 

3 

1 

107 

3 

1 

*47 

3 

1 

187 

3  1 

3 

3 

758 

3 

3 

801 

3 

3 

843 

i  Larat 

3 

6 

408 

3 

6 

454 

3 

6 

499 

2 

7 

— 

817 

7 

— 

908 

7 

— 

999 

3 

TO 

7 

226 

10 

7 

363 

10 

7 

499 

4 

H 

1 

635 

‘4 

1 

8j7 

*4 

1 

999 

5 

17 

8 

044 

17 

8 

272 

1 7 

8 

499 

6 

21 

2 

455 

21 

2 

726 

21 

2 

999 

From  3  !.  18  s.  to  3  1.  18  3.  5  d.  per  Onnce  Standard 


B.  or  W. 


3 

% . 

l  Grain 

‘  \ 

1  I 

.  3 


2  Grains 
2  \ 

2  i 

3  Grains 

3  i 
3  i 
-  3  1 


1  Carat 

2 

3- 

4 

5 

6 


B.  orW. 


1  Grain 


1  i 

2  Grains 


* 


2  l 
2  4. 

5  Grains 

3  i 
3  i 

f 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


• 

At 

‘At 

At 

3 

18  s 

.  per 

3  1* 

18  s 

1  d. 

3I. 

x8s 

.  2  d. 

S. 

d.  Parts 

s. 

d. 

Parts 

s. 

d. 

Parts 

— 

2 

659 

— 

2 

66  x 

— 

2 

664 

— 

5 

318 

— 

5 

3Z3 

. - 

5 

3Z9 

— 

7 

977 

■ — 

7 

985 

— 

7 

994 

— 

10 

636 

— 

10 

647 

— 

10 

659 

I 

1 

295 

I 

1 

309 

1 

1 

3Z3 

1 

3 

954 

I 

3 

97 1 

1 

3 

988 

I 

6 

613 

I 

6 

633 

1 

6 

653 

1 

9 

272 

I 

9 

295 

1 

9 

3i8 

I 

1 1 

931 

I 

1 1 

957 

1 

1 1 

982 

2 

2 

590 

2 

2 

619 

2 

2 

647 

2 

5 

250 

2 

5 

281 

2 

5 

312 

2 

7 

9°9 

2 

7 

943 

2 

7 

977 

2 

10 

568 

2 

10 

605 

2 

10 

642 

3 

1 

227 

3 

1 

267 

3 

1 

306 

3 

3 

886 

3 

3 

Q28 

3 

3 

971 

3 

6 

545 

3 

6 

590 

3 

6 

636 

7 

1 

090 

7 

1 

181 

7 

1 

272 

10 

7 

636 

10 

7 

772 

10 

7 

9°9 

'4 

2 

1 8  x 

H 

2 

363 

H 

2 

545 

17 

8 

727 

8 

954 

i7 

9 

181 

21 

3 

272 

2  X 

3 

545 

2 1 

3 

818 

At 

At 

At 

31. 

18  s 

3  d 

31. 

1  8  s 

•4d- 

3  1* 

18  s 

.  5  d. 

s. 

d. 

Parts 

s. 

d. 

Parts 

s. 

d. 

Parts 

— 

2 

667 

— 

2 

67  0 

— 

2 

673 

— 

5 

335 

5 

34° 

- - 

5 

346 

— 

8 

002 

— 

8 

OI  i 

— • 

8 

cig 

— 

10 

670 

— 

10 

68l 

— 

10 

693 

I 

1 

338 

I 

1 

35z 

1 

1 

366 

1 

4 

005 

I 

4 

022 

1 

4 

°39 

1 

6 

673 

I 

6 

693 

I 

6 

7i3 

1 

9 

340 

I 

9 

563 

1 

9 

386 

n 

— 

008 

2 

— 

034 

2 

°59 

2 

2 

676 

2 

2 

704 

2 

2 

732 

2 

5 

343 

2 

5 

375 

2 

5 

406 

2 

8 

01 1 

2 

8 

°45 

2 

8 

079 

2 

10 

678 

2 

10 

716 

2 

10 

75z 

3 

1 

346 

3 

I 

386 

3 

1 

426 

3 

4 

014 

3 

4 

°57 

3 

4 

099 

3 

6 

681 

3 

6 

7z7 

3 

6 

772 

7 

I 

363 

7 

1 

454 

7 

r 

545 

10 

8 

°45 

10 

8 

181 

10 

8 

3  *  7 

*4 

2 

727 

H 

2 

9°9 

*4 

3 

090 

‘7 

9 

408 

*7 

9 

636 

«7 

9 

86  3 

1  21 

4 

090 

21 

4 

3^3 

21 

4 

635 

From  3  I. -18  s.  6d.  to  3I.  »3s.  11  d.  per  Ounce  Standard, 


B.  or  W. 

X 

4- 

X 

2. 

3 

4-  # 

1  Grain 

1  i 
v  £ 

1  1 

At 

3  I.  18  s.  6d. 
s.  d.  Parts 

—  2  676 

—  .5  352 

—  8  028 

—  10  704 

1  1  380 

1  4  056 

1  6  732 

- 1  1  l  1 

At 

18  s.  7d. 
d.  Parts 

2  678 

5  357 

8  036 

10  715 

1  394 

4  073 

6  7?z 

At 

3  1.  18  s.  8  d; 
s.  -d  Parts 

—  2  68 1 

—  5  363 

—  8  045 

—  10  727 

1  1  409 

1  4  090 

1  6  772 

2  Grains 

1 

9 

409 

X 

9- 

43 1 

1  9 

454 

2  J 

2 

— 

083 

2 

— 

1 10 

2  — 

136 

2  1 

2 

2 

761 

2 

2 

789 

2  2 

818 

2  f 

2 

5 

437 

2 

5 

468 

2  5 

500 

3  Grains 

2 

8 

JI3 

2 

8 

*47 

2  8 

181 

3  i 

2 

10 

789 

2 

10 

826 

2  10 

863 

3  §• 

3 

1 

465 

3 

1 

5°5 

3  1 

54? 

3.  1 

3 

4 

142 

3 

4 

1 84 

3  4 

227. 

1  Carat 

3 

6 

818 

3 

6 

863 

3  6 

909 

2 

7 

1 

636 

7 

1 

777 

7  1 

818 

3 

10 

8 

454 

10 

8 

590 

10  8 

727 

4 

i4 

3 

27Z 

'4 

3 

454 

14  3 

636 

5 

17 

10 

090 

*7 

10 

3*7 

17  10 

54* 

6 

21 

4 

909 

21 

5 

x8 1 

21  5 

454 

- 

At 

At 

At 

18  s.  9  d. 

31. 18s 

.  iod. 

3  L  18s. 

11  d. 

B.  or  W. 

S. 

d. 

Parts 

s. 

d. 

Parts 

s.  d. 

Parts 

1 

4- 

— 

2 

684 

— 

2 

687 

—  2 

690 

a 

— 

5 

369 

— 

5 

375 

—  5 

380 

5 

4- 

— 

8 

°53 

— 

8 

062 

—  8 

071 

1  Grain 

— 

10 

738 

— 

10 

750 

—  10 

761 

1  ? 

I 

1 

4Z3 

1 

1 

437 

1  1 

45 1 

*  2 

I 

4 

107 

1 

4 

125 

i  4 

142 

*  I 

I 

6 

792 

1 

6 

792 

1  6 

832 

2  Grains 

I 

9 

477 

i 

9 

500 

1  9 

522 

2  i 

2 

— 

1 6 1 

2 

— 

188 

2  — 

213 

2  £ 

2 

2 

846 

2 

2 

875 

2  2 

9°3 

2  1 

2 

5 

53i 

2 

5 

562 

2  5 

593 

3  Crains 

2 

8 

215 

2 

8 

250 

2  8 

284 

3  1 

2 

10 

900 

2 

10 

937 

2  10 

974 

3  £ 

3 

1 

5*5 

3 

1 

625 

3  1 

664 

3 

4 

269 

3 

4 

312 

3  4 

1*1 

vr\ 

cr> 

1  Carat 

3 

6 

954 

3 

7 

000 

3  7 

°45 

2 

7 

1 

908 

7 

2 

000 

7  2 

090 

3  . 

10 

8 

863 

10 

9 

000 

10  9 

136 

4 

14 

3 

817 

14 

4 

000 

H  4 

181 

5 

!7 

10 

772 

17 

1 1 

000 

17  11 

227 

6 

21 

5 

726 

21 

6 

000 

zi  6 

272 

From  3  I.  igs.  to  3I.  igs.  5  d.  per  Ounce  Standard. 


At 

At 

At 

3 1* 

19  s 

per 

3 1*  *9  s 

1  d. 

3  I- 

19s 

.  2d. 

B.  or  W. 

s. 

d,  Parts 

S. 

d. 

Parts 

s. 

d. 

Parts 

I 

4- 

— 

2 

693 

— 

2 

696 

— 

2 

698 

a 

— 

5 

386 

— 

5 

39z 

— 

5 

397 

,3 

4 

8 

079 

— 

8 

088 

— 

8 

096 

1  Grain 

— 

10 

772 

— 

10 

7S4 

— 

10 

79? 

1  i 

1 

1 

465 

1 

1 

480 

1 

1 

494 

1  £ 

1 

4 

159 

1 

4 

176 

1 

4 

193 

1  1 

1 

6 

852 

1 

6 

872 

i 

6 

892 

2  Grains 

1 

9 

545 

1 

9 

568 

1 

9 

590 

2  i 

2 

— 

238 

2 

— 

264 

2 

289 

2  4 

2 

2 

931 

2 

2 

960 

2 

2 

988 

2  1 

2 

5 

625 

2 

5 

656 

2 

5 

687 

3  Grains 

2 

8 

318 

2 

8 

35z 

2 

8 

386 

3  I 

2 

1 1 

01 1 

2 

1 1 

048 

2 

1 1 

085 

3  £ 

3 

1 

704 

3 

1 

744 

3 

1 

784 

3  I 

3 

4 

397 

3 

4 

440 

3 

4 

482 

1  Carat 

3 

7 

090 

3 

7 

130 

3 

7 

181 

2 

7 

2 

181 

7 

2 

272 

7 

2 

363 

3 

10 

9 

272 

xo 

9 

408 

10 

9 

54? 

4 

'4 

4 

363 

>4 

4 

544 

14 

4 

727 

5 

>7 

1 1 

454 

17 

1 1 

680 

17 

1 1 

909 

6 

ZI 

6 

545 

21 

6 

816 

21 

7 

.090 

B.  or  W. 


1  e-arar 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


3 1. 

At 

At 

At 

19  s 

.3d. 

3l. 

19s 

.  4d. 

3  1. 

igs 

.  5  d. 

s. 

d. 

Parts 

s. 

d. 

Parts 

s; 

d. 

Parts 

— 

2 

701 

— 

2 

704 

— 

2 

707 

111 

5 

403 

5 

409 

— 

5 

414 

■ 

8 

’°5 

— 

8 

1x3 

— 

8 

122 

xo 

806 

— 

10 

818 

— 

10 

829 

I 

1 

508 

1 

1 

522 

1 

1 

536 

I 

4 

21c 

1 

4 

227 

1 

4 

244 

I 

U 

911 

I 

6 

9 31 

1 

6 

95  i 

I 

9 

613 

I 

9 

636 

1 

9 

659 

2 

3 1 5 

2 

— 

34° 

2 

366 

2 

3 

017 

2 

3 

°45 

2 

3 

°73 

2 

5 

718 

2 

5 

750 

2 

5 

781 

2 

8 

420 

2 

8 

454 

2 

8 

4S8 

2 

I  X 

122 

2 

1 1 

138 

2 

1 1 

195 

3 

1 

823 

3 

1 

863 

3 

1 

903 

3 

4 

5zi; 

3 

4 

568 

3 

4 

610 

3 

7 

7 

2 

227 

454 

3 

7 

7 

2 

272 

545 

3 

7 

7 

2 

2£ 

10 

9 

681 

xo 

9 

818 

10 

9 

954 

14 

4 

908 

H 

5 

090 

H 

5 

272 

1  8 

18 

— 

363 

18 

590 

21 

7 

3°3 

2 1 

7 

636 

21 

7 

908 

B  U  L  B  U  L 

TABLES  for  the  Computation  of  BULLION  GOLD. 

FOURTH 


From  3  1.  19  s.  6  d.  to  4,!.  x  s.  per  Ounce  Standard. 


At 

At 

At 

3 

19  s 

6d. 

31- 

iq  s 

,7d. 

3 

ig  s 

8d. 

B.  or  W. 

s. 

d. 

Parts 

S 

d. 

Parts 

s. 

d.  Parts 

I 

% 

— 

2 

710 

— 

2 

7*3 

— 

2 

71 5 

1 

x 

5 

420 

— 

5 

426 

— 

5 

43 1 

4 

— 

8 

130 

— • 

8 

1 39 

— 

8 

H7 

1 

Grain 

— 

10 

840 

— 

10 

852. 

— 

10 

863 

1 

X 

4 

1 

1 

551 

1 

1 

562 

I 

1 

579 

1 

■ 

X 

1 

4 

261 

1 

4 

278 

I 

4 

295 

1 

3 

"4 

1 

6 

971 

1 

6 

991 

I 

7 

O!  I 

'  2  Grains 

1 

9 

681 

1 

9 

704 

I 

9 

727 

2 

1 

4 

2 

— 

392 

2 

— 

4*7 

2 

— 

443 

2 

1 

X 

2 

3 

102 

2 

3 

130 

2 

3 

159 

2 

3 

4 

2 

5 

812 

2 

5 

843 

2 

5 

87S 

3  Grains 

2 

8 

522 

2 

8 

556 

2 

8 

590 

4 

I 

4 

2 

11 

232 

2 

11 

269 

2 

11 

306 

3 

X 

3 

1 

943 

3 

1 

982 

3 

2 

022 

3 

3 

4 

3 

4 

653 

} 

4 

69s 

3 

4 

738 

1 

Carat 

3 

7 

363 

3 

7 

409 

3 

7 

454 

2 

7 

2 

727 

7 

2 

818 

7 

2 

9°9 

3 

10 

10 

090 

10 

10 

227 

10 

io 

363 

4 

14 

5 

454 

H 

5 

636 

14 

5 

818 

5 

t8 

— 

818 

18 

1 

°45 

18 

1 

272 

6 

21 

8 

181 

21 

8 

454 

21 

2 

727 

At 

At 

At 

3*- 

19  s. 

iod. 

4!. 

per 

Oz. 

41. 

is.  p 

.Oz. 

B.  or  W. 

s. 

d. 

Parts 

s. 

d. 

Parts 

s. 

d.  Parts 

I 

4 

— 

2 

721 

— 

2 

727 

— 

2 

761 

X 

— 

5 

443 

— 

5 

454 

— 

5 

522 

3 

— 

8 

164 

— 

8 

1 81 

— • 

8 

284 

i 

Grain 

— 

10 

886 

— 

10 

9°9 

— 

1 1 

045 

1 

I 

I 

1 

607 

1 

I 

636 

1 

1 

806 

1 

I 

I 

4 

329 

1 

4 

363 

1 

4 

568 

1 

3 

4 

I 

7 

051 

1 

7 

OQO 

1 

7 

329 

2  Grains 

1 

9 

772 

1 

9 

8l8 

I 

10 

090 

2 

4 

2 

— 

494 

2 

— 

545 

2 

— 

852 

2 

X 

2 

3 

215 

2 

3 

272 

2 

3 

613 

2 

3 

4 

2 

5 

937 

2 

6 

000 

2 

6 

375 

3  Grains 

2 

8 

659 

2 

8 

727 

2 

9 

136 

3 

X 

5 

2 

1 1 

380 

Z 

1 1 

454 

2 

1 1 

897 

3 

I 

X 

3 

2 

102 

3 

2 

181 

3 

2 

659 

3 

4 

3 

4 

823 

3 

4 

909 

3 

5 

420 

1 

Carat 

3 

7 

545 

3 

7 

63  b 

3 

8 

181 

2 

7 

3 

090 

7 

3 

272 

7 

4 

363 

3 

10 

10 

636 

10 

10 

908 

1 1 

— 

545 

4 

H 

6 

181 

*4 

6 

545 

H 

8 

727 

l 

18 

1 

727 

18 

2 

181 

18 

4 

9°9 

0 

21 

9 

272 

21 

9 

817 

22 

1 

090 

The  ufe  of  the  foregoing  Table. 

Gold  call:  up  by  the  grofs  weight. 

Example  1.  To  know  the  intrinfic  value  of  4 62  ounces  of 
gold  worfe  than  ftandard  by  three  grains  i,  when  ftandard  is 
valued  at  3  1.  18  s.  per  ounce. 

1.  s.  d.  iooopts 

From  -  -  -  3  :  18  :  o  :  000  per  ounce  ftandard 

Take  for  3  gr.  |  w.  o  :  2:10:  568  per 
The  value  per  ounce  3:15:  4  42 

Multiply  by  - . 462  ounces 


7  :  10  :  2  : 

864 

225  :  7  :  1  : 

920 

1502  :  7  :  10  : 

800 

Anfwer  -  -  1735  :  5  :  1),  0^84 

The  fame  proved  by  the  third  table. 

The  firft  example,  which  illuftrates  the  third  table,  fhews 
that  462  ounces  of  gold,  worfe  than  ftandard  3  grains  4.,  makes 
444  oz.  18  dwts.  18  grains  ftandard  j 

oz.  dts.  grs. 

And  -  -  444  :  1 8  :  18  at  1.  3  :  18  per  ounce 

1779  :  15  :  o 

44  :  9  :  xo^ 

Comes  to  1.  1735  :  J~:  1  i." 

So.  that  you  may  fee,  by  the  foregoing  example,  that  the 
third  table  will  prove  the  fourth  in  regard  to  gold,  as  the  firft 
will  prove  the  fecond,  in  regard  to  filver. 

Example  2.  To  know  the  value  of  59 6  ounces  of  gold,  worfe 
1  carat,  1  grain  5,  when  ftandard  is  worth  1.  3  :  15  :  5 

1.  s.  d.  iooopts. 

3  :  15  :  5  :  000 

0  •  3  :  5  :  136  for  1  carat  worfe. 

o  :  1  :  5  :  997  for  1  grain  >- 

o  :  4  :  ifT  133 

3  :  io  :  5  :  867  per  ounce 

_ _ 596  ounces. 

2r  ;  2:11:  202 

317  =4:0:  030 

1762  :  4  :  5  ;  500 
Anfwer  2100  :  1 1  :  4  ;  732 

The  fame  proved  by  the  third  table. 


table. 

In  the  fecond  example,  which  explains  that  table,  you  vviii 
find  that  596  oz.  worfe  1  car.  1  gr.  £,  make  ftandard  C57 
oz.  1  dwt.  3  grs.  274.  ' 

oz.  dts.  grs.  iocopts 

557  :  1  :  3  :  274  at  I.  3  :  15  :  5  pet  ounce 

167 1  :  3:4:  911 

278  :  10  :  6  :  818 

*39  :  5  :  3  •  4° 9 

11:12:1:  284. 

Come  to  I.2100  :  n  :  4  :  422 

Example  3.  To  know  how  much  fterling  67  oz.  ig  dwts; 
11  grs.  of  gold,  better  2  grains  *,  will  amount  to,  at  2  1. 
17  s.  6  d.  per  ounce  ftandard. 
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12 

:  5  :  778 

“  953 

:  778  per  ounce 
67  ounces 

6076446 

5722668 

476889'for  10  dts. 

238444  5 

1 9°75S  4 

19870  — :  10  grs. 

; _ 1987  —  =  1 

12)6483  i  I071 

2|o)^4o|2 ; y 

j.  270  ;  2  :  7  the  anfwer. 

The  fame  alfo  may  be  proved  by  the  third  table. 

Remarks  relating  to  the  pratftical  Trade  of  Bullion-. 

When  gold  and  filver  are  in  their  purity,  or  as  purely  refined 
as  the  nature  of  the  metals  will  admit  of  [fee  the  article 
Refining]  they  are  fo  flexible,  that  they  cannot  be  fo  well 
wrought  into  any  form  for  ufe,  without  being  hardened  with 
an  allay  [fee  the  article  Allay]  of  fome  bafer  metal. 

To  prevent  the  abufes  which  fome  might  be  tempted  to  com¬ 
mit  in  the  making  of  fuch  allays,  the  legiflators  of  well  policed 
countries  have  ordained,  that  there  fhall  be  no  more  than  fuch 
a  particular  weight  of  a  bafer  metal  incorporated  with  the 
finer,  to  a  certain  quantity  of  pure  gold,  or  filver,  in  order 
to  render  them  of  the  finenefs  of  what  is  called  the  ftandard 
gold  or  filver  of  particular  countries. 

We  have  already  feen  what  are  the  rules  of  this  proportion 
with  regard  to  England.  According  to  law,  all  forts  of 
wrought  plate  in  general  ought  to  be  made  in  conformity  to 
the  ftandard  .  and  the  price  of  the  faid  ftandard  gold  and  filver 
is  the  common  rule  whereby  to  value  bullion,  whether  it  be 
in  the  mafs,  bars,  duff,  or  in  pieces  of  foreign  money;  fo 
that  the  true  value  of  bullion  cannot  be  known  without  be¬ 
ing  afiayed,  [fee  Assay]  the  ufoofthe  affay  beino-  accurately 
to  difcover  what  quantity  of  allay  there  is  contained  in  any 
bullion,  more  or  lefs  than  there  is  in  ftandard  gold  or  filver : 
for,  if  there  be  lefs  allay  therein  than  there  is  in  the  ftandard, 
fo  much  as  there  is  lefs  makes  the  bullion  prcportionably  finer, 
and,  confequently,  more  valuable,  as  we  have  feen  by  ex¬ 
amples,  than  ftandard.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  be  more 
allay  in  any  bullion  than  the  ftandard  requires,  fuch  bullion 
will  be  coarfer,  or  worfe  than  ftandard,  and,  therefore,  will 
be  fo  much  the  lefs  valuable. 

From  what  has  been  faid  it  is  obvious,  that  all  who  traffic  in 
bullion  gold  and  filver,  and  foreign  coins,  &c.  cannot  be  too 
delicate  in  having  their  aflays  made  with  accuracy,  nor  too  ex¬ 
pert  in  the  computations  neceffar y  upon  thofe  occafions.  Bullion 
being  a  commodity,  like  others,  there  is  fome  fagacity  re¬ 
quired  in  the  dealing  therein,  as  well  as  in  others, °there  be¬ 
ing  markets  where,  and  feafons  when,  it  is  frequently  to  be 
bought  cheap,  and  fold  at  others  to  an  handfome  profit. 

How  gold  and  filver  in  bullion,  or  foreign  money,  may  occa- 
fionally  be  turned  to  advantage  in  Holland,  &c.  when  the 
courfes  of  exchange  are  favourable,  ftiall  be  ftiewn  under  the 
articles  of  Gold  and  Silver,  and  other  heads,  to  which  we 
fhall  refer  from  time  to  time,  as  the  nature  of  our  fubiedt 
requires.  J 

Political  Remarks  upon  Bullion. 

There  has  not  been  any  capital  article  of  traffic  more  gene¬ 
rally  mifunderftood,  perhaps,  than  what  relates  to  Vnd 
filver,  or  bullion,  which  fome  would  have  not  ro  be^reckon- 
ed  a  commodity,  or  merchandize,  and,  therefore,  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  go  our,  when  once  brought  into  the  kingdom. 
But  thofe  who  feem  to  have  thought  the  cleareft  and  deepeft 
upon  this  matter,  have  been  of  a  different  fentiment ;  and,'  in 
confequence  of  Judging  bullion  gold  or  filver  to  be  merch.in- 
•  dize. 
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ffize,  have  contended  for  it’s  free  exportation,  as  well  as  im- 

Thofe  nations  that  bring  in  gold  or  filver  by  means  of  their 
exports  of  variety  of  merchandize,  are  upon  an  equal  footing 
With  thofe  countries  that  have  mines  in  their  pofleffion,  and 
barter  their  gold  and  filver  for  commodities  ;  and,  in  fuch 
trading  ftates,  that  have  no  gold  or  filver  mines,  gold  and  filver 
become  a  fpecies  of  merchandize,  as  well  as  any  other  ;  a  mer¬ 
chandize  that  may  be  turned  in  trade  with  advantage,  and  .there¬ 
fore,  more  valuable  in  fuch  a  country,  than  where  they  were 
firft  dug  from  the  mines.  Induftry,  and  fkill  to  improve  trade, 
and  the  apt  lituation  of  a  country  for  it,  afford  more  real  trea- 
fure  to  a  people  than  even  the  pofleffion  of  gold  and  filver 
mines:  nor  can  any  quantity  thereof,  that  may  be  dug  out  o 
the  mines,  bear  a  proportion  with  what  may  be  made  to  ante 
from  the  whole  labour  of  a  trading,  induftrious,  and  populous 
nation.  For  the  national  flock,  though  fmall  at. firft,  is,  by 
fuch  means,  ever  irtcreafing,  and  that  increafe  ftili  accumulat¬ 
ing  more  and  more ;  fo  that  the  augmentation  arifing  from 
fuch  accumulating  increafe,  and  the  gold  and  filver  gained 
from  other  nations  in  trade  for  commodities,  makes  a  perpe¬ 
tual  addition :  which  being  permanent,  fuch  nation  has  no 
bounds  to  it’s  wealth  ;  while  other  countries  that  pofiefs  mines, 
and  rely  on  their  produce,  generally  work  them  chiefly  tor  t  e 
induftrious  of  other  countries,  and  may  become  beggars,  not- 
withftanding  their  firft  property  of  all  the  gold  and  filver  in  the 

The  ftria  prohibition  in  Spain  againft  exporting  gold  and  fil¬ 
ver,  was  an  early  obftruftion  to  their  commercial  induftry,  and 
rendered  that  treafure,  in  a  great  meafure,  ufelefs  to  the  bulk  of 
the  people.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  gold  and  filver  had  been 
allowed  commodities,  it  would,  of  courfe,  have  put  them  up¬ 
on  methods  of  turning  them  to  more  advantage  :  whereas, 
while  their  hands  have  been  bound  up  by  their  own  laws,  the 
gold  and  filver  brought  from  thence  have  been  the  tools  where¬ 
with  other  nations  have  wrought,  and  gained  their  riches. 
Had  not  this  miftaken  policy  diverted  their  thoughts  from  an 
aflivf  commerce,  they  would  certainly  have  been,  at  this  day, 
a  different  nation  to  what  they  are.  At  prefent,  indeed,  they 
feem  to  be  fenfible  of  their  faux  pas,  and  England,  as  well  as 
other  countries,  is  likely  foon  to  experience  the  effe&s  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  policy,  unlefs  fhe  takes  wife  meafures  to  prevent  it,  be¬ 
fore  it  is  too  late. 

Should  it  be  objected  to  this  reafoning,  that,  as  we  have  a 
great  trade  for  our  product  and  manufactures,  and  thereby 
bring  in  a  general  ballance  of  gold  and  filver,  befides  other' 
returns  in  commodities,  for  our  expence,  we  ought  only  to 
carry  out  commodities  in  trade,  and  let  the  gold  and  filver 
remain  among  ourfelves,  and  by  our  laws  prevent  the  expor¬ 
tation  thereof ;  which  is  carrying  out  that  treafure  again  that 
comes  to  us  by  the  ballance  of  our  trade. 

To  this  it  has  been  anfwered,  that  gold  and  filver  are  no 
otherwife  of  intrinfic  value  of  themfelves,  than  as  they  are  a 
fettled  and  conftant  meafure  whereby  to  value  commodities  of 
all  kinds ;  which  feems  manifeft  from  hence,  that  in  fuch  coun¬ 
tries,  as  in  Africa,  &c.  where  they  are  not  the  fettled  and  con¬ 
ftant  meafure  for  commodities,  they  are  of  no  more  ufe  than 
any  other  trafficable  commodity  ;  and  as  particular  fpecies  of 
merchandizes  in  demand  throughout  the  world  are  to  be  had, 
fome  at  one  place,  and  fome  at  another;  fb  gold  and  filver 
are  commodities  wherein  moft  nations  agree,  that  the  difference 
in  the  barter  of  all  other  commodities  is  anfwered  and  made 
up,  and  thereby  of  general  ufe  almoft  every -where ;  which  be¬ 
ing  thus  fubfervient  to  trade,  it  is  highly  injurious,  nay,  it  is 
it’s  very  deftru&ion,  to  take  it  from  that  ufe:  but  as  to  the 
imagination  of  retaining  the  fame  in  the  nation,  without  cir¬ 
culating  out  of  it,  this  muft  be  a  national  lofs :  for  that  is 
keeping  fuch  a  dead  flock  to  that  value,  which  affords  no 
manner  of  increafe,  and  is  of  no  more  ufe,  while  it  fo  conti¬ 
nues,  to  the  increafe  of  the  public  capital  (however  fluffed  in 
private  hands)  than  the  like  value  offtatues,  paintings,  build¬ 
ings,  & c.  the  ufe  of  it  among  us  ferves  to  no  other  end  than  the 
convenient  tranfa&ing  of  payments  with  one  another,  in  our 
domeftic  negociations;  and,  when  that  end  is  anfwered,  the 
plenty  of  gold  and  filver  will  be  rather  a  national  lofs  (befides 
it’s  lying  dead)  as  it  will  naturally  enhance  the  price  of  our 
own  merchandizes  to  ourfelves,  and  thereby  leffenthe  demand 
for  them  by  foreign  nations;  and  confequently,  in  time,  ruin 
the  trade,  and  impoverifh  the  people,  by  enabling  them  to 
purfue  only  a  paffive,  inftead  of  an  a&ive  general  commerce, 
as  has  been  hitherto  the  cafe  of  countries  that  have  depended 
on  their  mines,  and  the  miftaken  policy  of  not  efteeming  gold 
and  filver  commodities. 

To  explain  this  matter  by  a  familiar  inftance : 

Suppofe  that  our  national  debts,  about  feventy  millions,  were, 
by  fome  accident,  found  under  the  ruins  of  Whitehall,  in 
fpecies  of  filver  or  gold,  and  were  immediately  iflued  out  to 
the  public  creditors;  fuch  an  increafe  of  treafure,  added  to 
what  we  have  already,  would  not  be  of  that  benefit  to  the 
kingdom,  which  iome  at  firft  view  may  conceive;  for,  imme¬ 
diately  the  intereft  of  money  would,  by  the  ruie  of  proportion, 
fink  to  one  per  cent,  or  rather  to  nothing,  or  elfe  all  the  uten- 
fils  of  our  houfes  muft  be  made  of  thefe  metals,  or  it  muft 
lie  cead  in  the  cafti-cheft,  without  any  prpfpedt  of  ever  re- 
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moving  from  thence;  for,  doubtlefs,  fuch  who  are  againft  ex¬ 
porting  money  now,  would  be  of  the  fame  mind  then,  if  their 
arguments  are  of  practical  weights  ith  themfelves;  and  what 
would  be  the  natural  confequence  of  this,  unlefs  gold  and  fil¬ 
ver  were  a  commodity  for  export  as  well  as  import?  By  ha¬ 
ving  the  greater  plenty  of  money,  fliould  we  not  give  the 
greater  wages  to  the  labourer,  mechanic,  and  manufacturer, 
&c.  and  alfo  for  the  native  commodities  of  wool,  lead,  tin, 
corn,  and  fo  on  ?  Befides,  fuch  perfons  as  now  live  by  making 
fome  fmall  intereft  of  their  money,  as  gentlemen  that  are-  fo 
wife  as  to  lay  up  fome  part  of  their  yearly  revenues,  widows, 
and  minors,  would  not  only  be  incapacitated  to  make  any 
improvement  of  their  money,  but  muft  pay  more  for  their 
cloaths,  and  other  neceffaries,  than  they  did  before.  But  the 
greateft  misfortune  of  all  is,  that  there  would  be  no  employ¬ 
ment  for  our  artizans  and  manufacturers for  foreign  nations, 
which  had  not  fo  much  money  in  circulation,  could  not  afford 
to  buy  our  manufactures,  at  the  enhanced  value  which  our 
own  plenty  of  money  would  raife  them  to  :  wherefore,  under 
fuch  circumftances,  unlefs  money  was  permitted  the  freedom 
of  going  and  coming,  of  exporting  as  well  as  importing,  ac¬ 
cording  as  people’s  occafions  required,  (for  no  perfon  exports 
money  for  his  pleafure)  the  nation  would  not  grow  the  more 
profperous. 

But,  upon  the  fuppofition  of  fuch  plenty  of  gold  and  filver, 
and  thofe,  in  every  fhape  being  efteemed  Commodities :  upon 
the  fuppofition  alfo  of  difburdening  our  trade  of  it’s  prefent 
taxes,  in  confequence  of  the  difeharge  of  our  national  debts, 
fuch  plenty  of  money,  under  a  well  regulated  commerce, 
might  be  made  inftrumental  fo  to  univerfalize  our  trade,  by 
railing  an  univerfal  fpirit  for  it  among  the  people,  that  no  na¬ 
tion,  without  the  like  capital  of  ready  money,  and  the  like  ad¬ 
vantage  in  all  other  refpefts,  could  work  cheaper  and  underfell 
us  ;  for  the  long  credit  that  is  now  given  in  trade,  for  want  of 
ready  cafh  to  circulate  it,  is  as  heavy  a  clog  on  it  as  our  debts 
and  taxes  *. 

*  I  would  by  no  means  be  thought  to  infinuate  any  thing 
againft  the  difeharge  of  the  national  debts,  and  in  confe¬ 
quence  thereof,  lelfening  the  great  weight  of  our  taxes  : 
on  the  contrary,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  fhew  by  what  mea¬ 
fures  and  gradations  thofe  incumbrances  may,  according 
to  my  humble  judgment,  be  got  rid  of,  without  injury  ei¬ 
ther  to  our  commerce,  the  public  credit,  or  to  the  na¬ 
tional  creditors. 

But,  fhould  it  be  granted  convenient  for  us  to  keep  within 
ourfelves  all  the  bullion  we  can  acquire,  yet  long  experience 
has  (hewn  the  impracticability  of  keeping  it  by  any  laws  i 
that  could  only  be  effeduated  by  the  good  management  and 
regulation  of  our  trade.  Though  the  Spaniards  niake  the  ex¬ 
portation  thereof  death,  neverthelefs,  in  the  way  of  trade,  it  is 
exported  at  noon-day;  the  ballance  they  pay  for  the  manu¬ 
factures  of  other  countries,  neceffarily  carries  away  their  mo¬ 
ney,  notwithftanding  the  rigour  and  feverity  of  all  their  penal 
Jaws  to  prevent  it  *.  It  is,  therefore,  taking  due  care  that  the 
exportation  of  our  native  commodities  fhall  always  over-bal- 
lance  the  importation  of  foreign  commodities,  which  muft: 
keep  our  money  at  home,  and  that  ©nly  can  do  it.  For  if, 
upon  the  ballance  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  our  other 
commodities,  we  are  gainers,  and  thereby  payments  are  made 
to  us  in  gold  and  filver,  by  other  countries  (for  the  ballance 
can  be  paid  us  in  nothing  elfe  at  laft)  that  gold  and  filver  be¬ 
ing  fuffered  to  be  made  a  commodity  to  fetch  goods  from  fome 
other  countries,  whence  we  cannot  have  them  for  any  thing 
elfe,  the  re-exportation  thereof  to  other  countries  would  be¬ 
come  a  beneficial  article  in  our  commerce,  and  return  a  great 
ballance  in  it’s  own  kind,  (our  trade  otherwife,  in  produds 
and  manufactures,  ftili  over-ballancing,  as  before)  and  would 
add  greatly  to  the  national  flock;  and,  without  fuch  a  freedom 
in  trade,  a  fuperfluous  plenty  of  bullion,  or  money,  would  be 
rather  injurious  than  otherwife. 

*  This,  alfo,  {hews  the  miftaken  policy  of  the  Portugueze, 
in  regard  to  the  treatment  our  merchants  have  too  long 
received  at  Lifbon ;  and  which  too,  it  is  faid,  is  again  re¬ 
vived,  to  the  fcandal  of  the  Portugueze  adminiftration  ; 
feeing  it  is  fo  recent  that  they  owe  their  whole  king¬ 
dom  toGreat-Britain. 

If,  by  the  wife  regulation  of  our  trade  with  foreign  nations, 
the  ballance  is  on  our  fide,  and  we  are  gainers  by  fending  out 
our  money  to  purchafe  fuch  goods,  that  may  be  fold  again  to 
other  countries,  we  muft,  as  I  have  fhewn  under  the  article 
Balance  of  Trade,  and  alfo  the  article  of  British  Empire, 
by  fuch  an  increafe  of  treafure  as  this  will  give  us,  always  be 
mafters  of  the  exchange  all  over  the  world  ;  which  is  fuch  an 
advantage  in  trade  with  any  nation,  that,  although  it  may  only 
be  a  trifle  in  our  favour,  it  has  a  national  tendency  arifing  from 
itfelf,  as  I  have  fhewn,  to  augment  that  ballance  ftili  more  and 
more  to  our  emolument. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  feems  pretty  evident,  that  gold 
and  filver,  or  bullion,  in  any  fhape,  ought  to  be  reckoned  a 
commodity,  and  is  to  be  made  ufe  of  to  advantage  in  trade, 
as  well  as  other  commodities  are ;  and,  therefore,  ought  to 
have  a  free  exportation,  as  conducive  to  the  increafe  of  the 
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capital  ftock  of  the  kingdom.  It  muft,  however,  be  allowed, 
that,  if  we  carry  on  fuch  a  trade  as  importing  confumable 
commodities  to  be  fpent  among  us,  more  than  our  own  com¬ 
modities  will  anfwer  in  the  ballance,  which  thereby  muft  be 
paid  in  gold  and  filver,  this  will  certainly  be  to  our  detriment, 
by  draining  us  of  our  gold  and  filver,  without  any  return,  and 
be  attended  with  a  decay  of  our  own  manufactures :  but,  if  this 
fhould  be  our  cafe,  it  is  not  to  be  remedied  by  any  laws 
againft  the  exportation  of  our  gold  and  filver,  but  by  the  due 
regulation  of  our  trade,  by  retrenching  our  confumption  of 
foreign  merchandizes;  by  eftablilhing  new  trades  and  manu¬ 
factures  in  the  nation,  and  by  purchasing  lefs  merchandize  of 
ether  countries,  and  felling  more  of  our  own  ;  for  the  expor¬ 
tation  of  our  gold  and  filver  could  not  be  the  caufe  of  fuch  oiir 
lofs,  but  the  necefiary  and  inevitable  effeCf  of  fuch  our  trade, 
vanity  and  luxury  ;  which  diftindion  fhould  be  attentively  and 
maturely  confidered. 

There  would  be  little  difficulty  to  corroborate  this  reafoning 
with  a  train  of  weighty  arguments,  and  to  confirm  the  fame 
from  the  concurring  fentiments  of  the  ableft  ftatefmen  ;  but, 
the  letter  B  fwelling  to  a  length  beyond  the  proportioned  de- 
fign,  I  fhall  refer  the  other  matter  to  fuch  heads  as  have  con- 
gruity  with  this  topic  ;  fuch  as  the  articles  of  Coin,  Gold, 
Silver,  Money,  National  Debts,  &c. 

Bullion,  or  foreign  coin  of  gold  or  filver,  may,  upon  entry,  be 
exported  by  any  perfons,  without  payment  of  cuftom  or  fee^. 
15  Car.  II.  cap.  7.  fed.  12.  See  Coin.  Entered  or  {hipped 
in  the  name  of  any  other  perfon,  than  the  true  owner  and 
proprietor,  forfeited,  or  the  value.  6  and  7  Wil.  III.  cap. 
17.  fed.  14.  Seized,  proof  of  it’s  being  foreign,  and  not 
melted  down  in  this  kingdom,  to  lie  upon  the  owner,  claim- 
er,  or  exporter.  Ditto.  See  Silver.  Foreign  coin,  im¬ 
ported,  may  be  landed  without  warrant. 

Perfons  having  unlawful  bullion  fhall  be  committed  to  goal 
by  one  juftice  for  fix  months.  Note.  It  is  by  one  juftice  or 
warden  of  the  company  of  goldfmiths,  &c.  within  the  bills  of 
mortality,  and  by  two  juftices  in  any  town  or  place. 

Two  juftices  may  grant  a  warrant,  for  a  coriftable  to  fearch 
any  perfons  houfes  fufpeded  to  have  unlawful  bullion,  and 
to  break  open  doors,  boxes,  &c.  to  fearch  for,  and  difeover 
the  fame. 

Perfons  apprehending  clippers*  wafhers,  counterfeiters,  and 
filers  of  the  current  coin  of  this  kingdom,  fhall  have  40  1. 
paid  them  within  one  month  after  convidion,  on  certificate 
from  the  judge  or  juftices  before  whom  convided. — Perfons 
guilty,  conviding  two,  fhall  be  pardoned ;  and  an  apprentice, 
making  a  difeovery,  fhall  be  made  a  freeman.  6  and  7  W, 
III. 

BUOY,  a  fea-term,  which  has  fome  connedion  with  trade. 
It  is  a  piece  of  wood,  or  of  cork,  fometimes  an  empty  barrel 
well  clofed,  which  floats  upon  the  water,  being  tied  to  a  fmall 
cable  fattened  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  in  order  to  let  pilots 
and  mariners  know  where  the  anchors  are  dropped  in  the  har¬ 
bours,  or  where  thofe  lie,  which  have  been  left  in  the  roads, 
becaufe  they  could  not  be  taken  up  ;  the  buoys  ferve  alfo  to 
fhew  where  there  are  wrecks  funk,  or  fhallow  places  in  the 
fea,  or  other  impediments  which  might  be  hurtful  or  danger¬ 
ous  to  fhips. 

All  thofe  buoys  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  materials  they  are 
made  of:  the  maft-buoy  is  made  with  a  piece  of  a  malt,  or, 
for  want  of  it,  with  a  fimple  piece  of  wood  ;  the  barrel-buoy 
is  made  with  ftaves,  tied  together  with  hoops  like  a  barrel ; 
the  cork-buoy  is  made  of  feveral  pieces  of  cork,  tied  together 
with  a  rope. 

A  merchant- fhip,  lying  in  a  harbour,  ought  to  have  a  buoy 
at  his  anchor ;  and,  if  any  lofs  or  damage  fhould  happen  for 
want  of  it,  the  matter  would  be  obliged  to  pay  half  the 
damage. 

Sometimes  the  word  buoy  fignifies  a  fea-mark,  to  fhew  the 
difficult  or  dangerous  paflages* 

When  there  are  any  duties  or  fees  to  be  paid  for  buoys,  the 
matters  of  the  fhips  are  obliged  to  pay  them,  they  not  being 
reckoned  among  averages.  See  Average. 

BURGUNDY.  The  duchy  of  Burgundy  is  bounded  on  the 
call  by  the  river  Soane,  which  feparates  it  from  Franche 
Comte ;  has  Champagne  on  the  north,  Nivernois  and  Bour- 
bonnois  on  the  weft,  and  Lyonnois  on  the  fouth.  As  it  is  one 
of  the  moll  fertile  countries  in  France  for  corn  and  fruit,  fo 
there  is  none  that  produces  more  excellent  wine,  than  that  of 
Nuis,  Chambertin,  Belz,  Coulange,  Chaflagne,  Beaune,  and 
Volenay,  all  in  this  province. 

Auxerre  is  very  well  fituated  for  inland  trade,  both  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  river,  and  it’s  eafy  communication  with  Paris; 


B  V  T 

and  yet  it  feems  the  inhabitants  do  not  make  all  the  advan~ 
tage  they  could  of  that  happy  fituation.  T  his  is  the  feat 

toUtLCOrTlflan?^  S,°  Uke  coSnizance  of  all  affairs  relating 

nary  fo’r  faU.  Here  is  “‘f°  **P‘  •  g*- 

At  Semur  alfo  is  a  granary  for  fait;  and  feveral  fairs  are  kept 

thUfln2  and  a  mar.ket  three  times  a  week.  The  foil  of 
iS-Very  S°°r j  ab°undins  in  corn  and  cattle,  of 
which  they  drive  a  confiderable  trade ;  they  have  alfo  very 
good  wihe.  J  J1 

Mmon  is  the  capital  of  the  country  of  MSconnois,  famous  for 
it  s  excellent  wine.  Here  is  a  public  granary  of  fait 

Bourg  Though  this  city  be  not  well  fituated  for  trade  vet 
they  keep  there  a  great  many  fairs ;  all  their  trade  confifts  in 
hones,  cattle,  and  fkins,  which  they  whiten  perfe&ly  vvcll  and 
fell  to  the  merchants  of  Grenoble  and  Lyons. 

BURTHEN,  or  BUkDEN  of  a  ftiip,  fignifies  it’s  contents,  or 
how  much  it  will  carry.  This  is  reckoned  bv  the  ton,  of  two 
thoufand  pounds  weight.  Thus  when  we  fay,  a  fhip,  burthen 
a  hundred  ton,  we  mean,  a  fhip  capable  to  carry,  in  merchan¬ 
dizes,  ammunition;  provifions,  men,  and  bailaft,  a  weight  of 
a  hundred  times  two  thoufand  pounds,  or  two  hundred  thou¬ 
fand  pounds  weight,  or  two  thoufand  quintals:  which  muft 
be  underftood  proportionably  of  fhips  of  a  thoufand,  or  of  two 
thoufand  ton,  which  are  the  largeft;  and,  when  they  are  men 
of  war,  they  are  faid  to  be  of  the  firft  or  fecond  rate,  &c; 
whofe  burthen,  according  to  this  evaluation;  amounts  fome¬ 
times  to  above  four  millions  of  pounds. 

BUSS,  a  fmall  fea  veflel  ufed  by  us  and  the  ljutch  in  the  her- 
ring-fifhery.  They  call  it  in  Dutch  haering-buys ;  thefe  vef- 
fels  are  commonly  from  48  to  60  tons  burthen,  and  fome¬ 
times  more.  They  have  two  fmall  fheds  or  cabins,  one  at 
the  prow,  and  the  other  at  the  ftern:  that  at  the  prow  ferves 
for  a  kitchen. 

Each  bufs  has  a  matter,  an  affiftant,  a  mate,  and  feamen  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  veflel’s  bignefs.  The  mafter  commands  in  chief, 
and  without  his  exprefs  order  the  nets  cannot  be  call  nor  taken 
up.  The  affiftant  has  the  command  after  him,  and  the  mate 
next,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  fee  the  feamen  manage  the  rigging  in 
a  proper  manner ;  to  mind  thofe  who  draw  in  the  nets,  and 
thofe  who  kill,  gut,  and  fecure  the  herrings,  as  they  are  taken 
out  of  the  fea.  The  feamen  do  generally  engage  for  a  whole 
voyage  in  the  lump. 

The  provifions  which  they  take  on  board  the  buffes,  confift 
commonly  in  biffiet,  oatmeal,  and  dried,  or  fait  fifh  ;  the  crew 
being  content  for  the  reft  with  what  frefh  fifh  they  catch 
See  Fisheries.  j 

BUTESHIRE,  in  Scotland,  contains  two  of  the  weftern  illes 
Bute  and  Arran,  which  lie  in  the  firth  of  Clyde,  north  of  Ar- 
gylefhire,  eaft  from  Cantyre,  and  weft  from  Renfrew,  Cun- 
ninghanh  and  Kyle.  There  is  a  great  herring  and  cod-fifhety 
on  the  coaft.  Arran  has  an  excellent  fafe  harbour  and  bay. 
oh  the  feaft  fide  of  the  ifland.  ” 

R  £  Rf  A  R  £  S. 

Is  it  not  highly  definable,  that  our  whole  fiiheries  upon  the 
coaft  of  Scotland,  were  regulated  and  improved  to  the  utmoft 
degree  of  advantage  they  will  fo  eafily  admit  of?  See  Fish¬ 
eries,  and  Scotland* 

BUTLER  AGE  and  PRISAGE.  Thefe  were  originally  the 
Only  cuftom  that  was  payable  upon  the  importation  of  wines, 
and  were  taken  and  received  by  virtue  of  the  legal  preroga¬ 
tive,  for  the  proper  ufe  of  the  crowrl :  but,  for  many  years 
paft,  there  having  been  granted,  by  parliament,  fubfidies,  of 
aids,  to  the  kings  of  England,  and  thefe  duties  not  repealed  * 
but  confirmed  ;  they  have  been  pleafed  to  grant  the  fame  away 
to  foirie  noblemen,  who,  by  virtue  of  fuch  grant  or  patent,  is 
to  enjoy  the  full  benefit  and  advantage  thereof,  arid  may 
caufe  the  fame  to  be  levied  and  colled  in  the  fame  irian- 
fter  as  the  kirigs  themfelves  ixiight,  and  were  formerly  ivont 
to  do. 

*  12  Car.  II.  cap.  4.  feft.  16.  1 2th  and  27th  Rules  of  Book  of 

Rates. 

Bualerage  is  a  duty  of  2  s.  for  every  ton  of  wine  imported 
by  merchants  ftrangers ;  being  a  compofition  (in  lieu  of  the 
duty  of  prifage  payable  in  kind  by  Englifh  only)  in  confidera- 
tion  of  the  liberties  and  freedoms  granted  to  them  by  king 
John  and  king  Edward  the  Ift,  by  a  charter  called  Charta 
mercatoria  *. 

?  31  Edw.  I.  cap.  1.  and  2.  27  Edw  III.  eap,  25. 
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a  t  i  o  N  of  the  Business  oi  tne 
ouse,  from  the  end  of  Letter  A. 


CUSTOM- 


THAT  the  reader  may  difcern  the  connexion  of  this  part 
of  our  defign,  he  is  defired  to  obferve,  that,  at  the  dole 
of  the  letter  A,  we  introduced  him  into  a  knowledge  of  the  cal¬ 
culation  of  the  duties  OF  customs,  according  to  the  metho 
purfued  in  Sandby’s  book  of  rates,  by  an  explanation  of  the  table 
and  lift  made  ufe  of  for  that  purpofe :  after  which  we  enters 
upon  divers  other  particulars  requifite  to  the  undemanding  of  t  e 

practical  bufinefs  of  that  office. 

Since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Sandby’s  book  of  rates,  another 
ad  of  parliament  was  made  in  the  3?d  of  Geo.  If.  intitled,  An 
ad  for  granting  to  his  majefty  a  fubfidy  of  poundage  upon  cer¬ 
tain  goods  and  merchandizes  to  be  imported  into  this  kingdom  ; 

and  an  additional  duty  on  coffee  and  chocolate,  &c. 

The  fubfidy  is  12  d.  in  the  pound,  to  be  railed,  levied  and 
colleaed  upon  all  tobacco,  foreign  linnens,  fugar  and  other 
Groceries,  as  the  fame  is  underftood  in  the  book  of  rates,  ex¬ 
cept  currants;  Eaft  India  goods,  except  coffee  and  raw  filks  ; 
foreign  brandy  and  fpirits,  except  rum  of  the  produce  of  the  Bn- 
tilh  plantations;  and  paper,  which  Ihall  be  imported  or  brought 
into  the  kingdom  of  Great-Britain,  according  to  the  value  or 
rate  refpeaively  fet  upon  each  of  the  faid  commodities  by  the  fe- 
veral  books  of  rates,  or  any  a£t  or  a£Is  of  parliament  relating 
thereunto  ;  which  fubfidy  fhall  be  paid  by  the  importer  of  fuch 
goods  and  merchandize,  before  the  landing  thereof,  over  and 
above  all  other  duties  charged  or  chargeable  thereupon.. 

And  it  is  further  enadfed  and  declared,  by  the  authority  afore- 
faid,  that  the  faid  fubfidy  of  poundage  by  this  aft  impofed,  fhall 
be  raifed,  levied,  colleded  and  paid  into  his  majefty’s  exchequer, 
for  the  purpofes  in  this  ad  expreffed,  in  fuch  and  like  form  and 
manner,  and  with  fuch  allowances,  discounts,  draw¬ 
backs  and  exemptions,  and  under  fuch  penalties  and 
forfeitures,  and  according  to  fuch  rules,  methods,  and 
directions,  as  are  prefcribed  or  appointed  for  railing,  levying, 
colledin*  and  paying,  the  fubfidy  of  five  pounds  per  centum, 
granted  by  an  ad  made  in  the  twenty-firft  year  of  the  reign  of 
his  late  majefty,  intitled,  An  ad  for  granting  to  his  majefty  a 
fubfidy  of  poundage  upon  all  goods  .and  merchandize  to  be  im¬ 
ported  into  this  kingdom,  &c.— or  as  are  contained  in  or  by  any 
other  ad  or  ads  of  parliament  by  the  faid  ad  of  the  twenty-firft 
year  of  the  reign  of  his  late  majefty,  referred  unto,  or  any  of 
them;  and  all  and  every  the  powers,  authorities,  rules,  direc¬ 
tions,’  penalties,  forfeitures,  claufes,  matters  and  things  now  in 
force’,  contained  in  the  faid  ad  made  in  the  twenty-firft  year  of 
his  late  majefty’s  reign,  &c.  fhall  be  in  full  force,  and  be  duly 
obferved,  pradifed,  and  put  in  execution,  &c.  for  railing  and 
paying  the  fubfidy  of  twelve-pence  in  the  pound,  by  this  ad 
granted,  as  fully  and  effedually  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  as 
if  the  fame  or  the  like  powers,' authorities,  rules,  directions,  pe¬ 
nalties,  & c.  were  particularly  repeated  and  re-enaded  in  the 
body  of  this  prefent  ad. 

The  claufe,  refpeding  the  drawback,  declares,  Provided  al¬ 
ways,  and  it  is  hereby  enaded  and  declared,  that  in  all  cafes 
where  any  goods  or  merchandizes,  that  have  paid  the  fubfidy 
hereby  granted,  fhall  at  any  time  or  times  be  again  exported  by 
any  merchant  or  merchants,  within  three  years  from  the  impor¬ 
tation  thereof,  THE  SUBSIDY  BY  THIS  ACT  GRANTED,  AND 
WHICH  SHALL  HAVE  BEEN  ACTUALLY  PAID  for  fuch  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandizes,  fhall,  without  any  delay  or  reward,  be 
paid  in  to  fuch  merchant  or  merchants  who  fhall  export  the  fame, 
or  the  fecurity  vacated;  except  for  fuch  goods  or  merchandizes, 
as  by  any  former  ad  or  ads  it  is  declared,  no  drawback  fhall 
be  paid  or  allowed  upon  exportation  of. 

Then  a  drawback  of  three  fliillings  per  hundred  weight  is  al¬ 
lowed  on  fugar  refined  in  Great  Britain,  and  exported,  oath 
made  by  refiner,  that  the  fugar  fo  exported  was  produced 
from  brown  and  mufcovado  fugar  charged  by  this  ad,  and  that 
he  believes,  the  fame  was  imported  from  our  plantations  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  the  duty  duly  paid  at  the  time  of  importation. 

The  fame  ad  lays  an  additional  duty  of  one  fhilling  per  lb.  on 
coffee,  and  nine-pence  per  lb.  on  chocolate,  to  be  colleded  as 
the  former  duties  thereon. 

Remarks. 

For  the  nature  of  computing  this  additional  12  d.  in  the  pound, 
fee  the  Business  of  the  custom-house,  at  the  end.  of 
letter  A  ;  which,  if  underftood,  no  one  can  be  at  a  lofs  to 
compute  this  additional  fhilling  in  the  pound,  or  any  other  of 
the  like  kind  ;  and  we  have  rather  chofe  to  put  the  merchant  im¬ 
porter  in  mind  of  the  neceffity  of  calculating  his  duties  upon 
goods,  according  to  the  ads  of  parliament,  than  relying  altoge¬ 
ther  on  any  ready  calculated  to  his  hand, — For  the  reafon  of 
which,  v/e  defire  him  to  confult  the  eondufion  of  letter  A. 


And  if  what  is  there  fuggefted  fhould  be  found  to  deferve  his 
confideration,  he  will  find,  that  what  is  there  urged  has  relation 
as  well  to  the  prefent  ad  of  poundage,  as  it  has  to  that  of  1747  » 
for  as  that  of  1747  was  bottomed  upon  the  12th  of  Charles  11. 
and  the  merchant  importer  is  intitled  to  the  allowances  therein 
fet  forth  ;  and  this  ad  is  bottomed  alfo  on  that  of  1747*  be  will 
difcern  what  he  feems  to  be  intitled  to  by  this  iaft  iubfidy-ad  : 
but  if  the  importers  do  not  judge  it  prudent  to  have  this  matter 
only  examined  into,  they  muft  ufe  their  own  pleafure  upon  this 
occafion. — The  author  has  uprightly  done  his  duty,  by  apprifing 
the  public  of  what  fo  materially  concerns  their  intereft,  and  there 
he  leaves  it;  thinking  it  very  improper  to  compute  cuftom  houfe 
tables  for  the  payment  of  duties,  which  he  is  doubtful,  for  the 
reafons  given,  whether  they  are  legal  or  no. 

As  it  would  fwell  this  work  to  an  enormous  fize,.to  a  fize 
even  little  lefs  than  double,  it  will  not  be  expefted  that  we  fhould 
prefent  the  reader  with  only  volumes  of  ads  of  parliaments,  which  > 
he  can  have  elfewhere  at  any  time.— No;  that  would  be  doing 

him  injuftice. - We  have  interfperfed  fome  of  the  effential, 

which  the  reader  fees  the  utility  of;  and  when  he  has  occafion 
to  confult  any  particular  ad  for  his  own  fatisfadion  or  govern¬ 
ment,  either  with  relation  to  the  cuftom-houfe  duties,  or  the  ex- 
cife,  or  any  other  part  of  the  public  revenue, — we  refer  him  to 
Sandby’s  index  at  the  end  of  his  book  of  rates,  and  to  the  laws 
of  excife;  which  together  are  very  voluminous,  and  it  would  be 
an  impofition  on  the  reader  to  fill  thefe  volumes  therewith.  But 
what  we  apprehend  eflential  to  be  noticed,  we  have  not  omitted. 

Of  the  bufinefs  of  the  Custom-House. 

In  order  to  enter  into  the  confiftency  of  this  part  of  our  de¬ 
fign,  the  reader  is  further  defired  to  attend  to  what  has  been  faid 
aT the  clofe  of  letter  A.  In  purfuance  of  what  is  there  pro- 
mifed,  I  fhall  proceed  to  fome  other  parts  of  the  pradice  ot  the 
cuftom-houfe. 

1.  Of 'the  Inward  Business,  or  what  relates  to  the  Im¬ 
portation  of  goods  from  Foreign  P arts  into  Great- 

Britain.  A 

In  treating  of  this  part  of  the  bufinefs  of  the  cuftoms,  it  will 
be  neceffary,  firft  of  all,  to  give  diredions  how  to  proceed  with 
refped  to  fhips,  as  well  hovering  on  the  coaft,  as  coming  withia 
the  limits  of  any  port. 

Ships  hovering  on  the  coaft  of  Great-Britain. 

*  If  {hips  laden  with  fait  are  hovering  on  the  coaft,  and  not 
proceeding  on  their  voyage  ;  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms  may 
compel  them  to  come  intp  port,  and  may  continue  on  board  till 
the  fait  be  unladen,  or  the  fhips  depart  out  of  port  to  proceed  on 
their  voyage:  and,  if  the  fait  is  tefufed  to  be  entered  or  unla¬ 
den,  or  the  {hips  do  not  depart  within  20  days  after  they  come 
into  port  (unlefs  permitted  by  the  chief  officers  of  the  cuftoms 
to  ftay  longer)  it  is  forfeited,  with  double  the  value,  to  be  reco-  | 
vered  of  the  mafter. 

*  1  Anne,  cap.  21.  §.  7.  3  Geo.  II.  cap.  20.  §.  2. 

f  If  fhips  or  vefiels,  of  the  burthen  of  so  tons,  or  under,  la-  \ 
den  with  cuftomable,  or  prohibited  goods,  be  found  hovering  on 
the  coaft,  within  the  limits  of  any  port,  or  if  laden  with  brandy, 
within  two  leagues  of  the  fhore,  and  not  proceeding  on  t  reir 
voyages ;  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms  may  go  on  board,  and  take  . 
an  account  of  the  lading,  and  demand  fecurity  of  the  mailers  by 
their  bonds  in  treble  the  value  of  the  goods,  to  proceed  regulai  y 
on  their  voyages. 

f  5  Geo.  I.  cap.  11.  §.  8.  6  Geo.  I.  cap.  21  .  §  32.  9  Geo.  I. 

cap.  8.  §.  8.  2  Geo.  II.  cap.  28.  §.3.  ) 

fl 

An  Hovering  Bond. 

Noverint  univerfi  per  praefentes,  me,  H.  D.  &c.  r 

Whereas  by  an  aft  of  parliament  made  in  the  5  th  year  of  the,' 
reign  of  George  I.  intitled.  An  aft  againft  clandefiine  running 
uncuftomed  goods,  and  for  the  more  effectual  preventing  o  ran  ^ 
relating  to  the  cuftoms  (which  was  continued  by  two  other aCis,. 
the  one  made  in  the  c,th  year  of  the  reign  of  George  I.  and  tne 
other  in  the  2d  of  his  late  majefty’s)  it  is  enailed,  I  hat  wnere,. 
any  fhip  or  veffel,  of  the  burthen  of  50  tons  or  under,  laden, 
with  cuftomable  or  prohibited  goods,  fhall  be  found  hovermg-om 
the  coaft,  within  the  limits  of  any  port,  and  not  proceeding 
her  voyage,  wind  and  weather  permitting,  the  officers  o  t 
cuftoms  may  go  on  board  every  fuch  fbip  or  vefTel,  and  nkej^ 
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account  of  the  lading,  and  demand  fecurity  of  the  mafter,  or 
other  perfon  having  the  charge  of  fuch  veflel,  by  his  own  bond 
to  his  majefty,  in  treble  the  value  of  fuch  foreign  goods,  with 
condition,  that  fuch  veflel  (as  foon  as  wind  and  weather,  and 
the  ftate  and  condition  of  fuch  veflel  do  permit)  (hall  proceed  on 
her  voyage :  and,  if  fuch  mafter,  or  other  perfon,  having  the 
charge  of  fuch  veflel,  (hall,  upon  fuch  demand,  refufe  to  enter 
into  fuch  bond ;  or  having  entered  into  fuch,  fhall  not  proceed 
on  fuch  voyage  (as  foon  as  wind  and  weather,  and  the  condition 
of  the  veflel,  will  permit,  unlefs  otherwife  buffered  to  make  a 
longer  ftay  by  the  collector  [or  other  principal  officer  in  his  ab- 
fence]  of  the  port  where  fuch  veflel  fliall  be,  not  exceeding  20 
days)  then,  and  in  either  of  the  faid  cafes,  all  foreign  goods  on 
board  .  fuch  veflel  fliall,  and  may,  by  any  officer,  or  officers  of 
the  cuftoms,  by  the  direftion  of  the  colleftor,  or  other  principal 
officers  as  aforefaid,  be  taken  out  of  fuch  veflel,  and  forth¬ 
with  brought  on  fhore  and  fecured:  and,  in  cafe  the  faid  goods 
are  cuftomable,  the  cuftoms  and  other  duties  fliall  be  paid  for 
the  fame. 

And,  as  concerning  wool,  or  any  prohibited  goods,  or  other 
goods  liable  to  forfeiture,  which  may  be  found  on  board  fuch 
veflel,  at  the  time  of  their  unlading  as  aforefaid,  the  fame  are 
thereby  declared  to  be  fubjeft:  to  forfeiture :  and  the  officers  of 
the  cufloms  fliall  and  may  profecute  the  fame,  as  alfo  the  veflel, 
ih  cafe  fhe  fliall  be  liable  to  condemnation  :  and  it  is  in  the  fame 
aft  provided,  That  after  fuch  goods  are  fo  taken  out  of  fuch  vef- 
fel,  and  brought  on  fhore,  and  fecured,  fuch  bonds  fo  to  be  given 
fliall  be  void,  and  delivered  up,  without  any  fee  or  reward :  and  fuch 
bond,  not  being  otherwife  difcharged,  fliall,  on  a  proper  certifi¬ 
cate,  returned  under  the  common  feal  of  the  chief  magiftrate,  in 
any  place  or  places  beyond  the  feas,  or  under  the  hands  and  feals 
of  two  known  Britifh  merchants  upon  the  place.  That  fuch  goods 
were  there  landed ;  or  upon  proof,  by  credible  perfons,  That  fuch 
goods  were  taken  by  enemies,  or  perifhed  in  the  feas  (the  proof 
thereof  being  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  commiffioners  of  the 
cuftoms)  be  vacated  and  difcharged. 

And,  by  another  aft  of  parliament,  made  in  the  6th  year  of 
the  reign  of  George  I.  intitled,  An  aft  for  preventing  frauds  and 
abufes  in  the  public  revenues  of  excife,  cuftoms,  ftamp-duties,  poft- 
office,  and  houfe-money,  it  is  enafted,  That  where  any  veflel  of 
the  burthen  of  50  tons  or  under,  being  in  part,  or  fully  laden 
with  brandy,  fhall  be  found  at  anchor,  or  hovering  within  two 
leagues  from  the  fhore,  and  not  proceeding  on  her  voyage  (wind 
and  weather  permitting)  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  any  commander  of 
any  of  his  majefty’s  fhips  of  war,  frigates,  or  armed  floops,  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  guard  of  the  coafts,  or  for  the  commander  of  any 
yacht,  fmack,  ftoop,  or  other  boat  or  veflel  in  the  fervice  of  the 
cuftoms,  or  for  any  officer  of  his  majefty’s  cuftoms,  to  compel 
the  mafter,  or  other  perfon  having  the  charge  of  fuch  veflel,  to 
come  into  port.  And  it  is  declared  by  the  faid  aft,  That  fuch 
mafter,  or  other  perfon  as  aforefaid,  as  likewife  fuch  veflel,  and 
the  brandy  wherewith  fuch  veflel  is  laden  in  part,  or  in  the  whole, 
fhall  be  fubjeft:  to  the  fame  rules,  regulations,  penalties  and  for¬ 
feitures.  as  fuch  cargoes,  veffels,  and  the  matters,  or  others  taking 
charge  thereof,  which  hover  within  the  limits  of  any  port  of  this 
kingdom,  are,  by  the  aforefaid  aft  of.  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of 
George  I.  fubjeft  unto. 

And  whereas  the  fhip  Betty  of  Wells,  under  the  burthen  of 
50  tons,  whereof  the  above-bound  H.  D.  is  mafter ;  has  been 
found  hovering  on  the  coaftofthis  kingdom,  within  the  limits  of 
the  port  of  Southampton  [or  at  anchor,  or  hovering  within  two 
leagues  of  the  fhore  of  the  coafts  of  this  kingdom]  loaden  with  * 
40  hogfheads  of  French  wines,  pretended  to  be  bound  for  Stock¬ 
holm,  in  the  kingdom  of  Sweden,  or  to  fome  other  port  or  ports 
in  foreign  parts:  now  the  condition  of  this  obligation  is  fuch, 
That  if  the  faid  fhip  (as  foon  as  wind  and  weather,  and  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  faid  fhip,  do  permit)  fhall  proceed  to  the  faid  port  of 
Stockholm,  or  to  fome  other  port  in  foreign  parts :  and,  if  a  cer¬ 
tificate  f  be  returned  under  the  common  feal  of  the  chief  magi- 
ftrates,  in  any  place  beyond  the  feas,  or  under  the  hands  and 
feals  of  two  known  Britifh  merchants  upon  the  place,  that  the 
faid  40  hogfheads  of  French  wines  were  there  landed  j  or  upon 
proof,  by  credible  perfons,  that  the  faid  goods  were  taken  by  ene¬ 
mies,  or  perifhed  in  the  fea :  then  this  obligation  fhall  he.  void 
and  of  none  effeft,  or  elfe  fhall  remain  in  full  force,  effeft,  and 
virtue. 

H.  d; 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  the  prefence  of 

A.  B.  Colleftor. 

B.  C.  Comptroller. 

#  Or  the  goods  may  be  endorfed  on  the  back  of  the  bondi 

f  The  certificate  for  the  difcharge  of  fuch  bonds,  mult  mention 
the  quantity  of  goods,  and  the  time  when  landed. 

But  if  the  mafter,  upon  demand,  refufes  to  give  fuch  bond, 
or,  having  given  bond,  neglefts  to  proceed  on  his  voyage  (unlefs 
permitted  to  ftay  longer,  but  not  to  exceed  20  days)  then  the 
faid  goods  may  be  taken  on  fhore  and  fecured,  the  duties  for 
thofe  that  a^e  cuftomable  paid,  and  thofe  that  are  prohibited  pro- 
fccuted :  and  the  goods  being  thus  taken  on  fhore]  if  bond  was 
given,  the  lame  muft  be  delivered  up:  but,  if  the  fhips  proceed 
on  their  voyage  after  bond  has  been  given,  thfen  the  fame  muft 
be  difcharged  by  .  a  proper  certificate,  under  the  common  feal  of 


ithe  chief  magiftrate  in  any  place  beyond  the  feas,  or  under  the 
hands  and  feals  ot  two  known  Britifh  merchants  upon  the  place; 
te  Hi  tying  that  the  goods  were  there  landed;  or  upoil  proof,  by 
credible  perfons,  that  the  goods  were  taken  by  enemies,  or  perifb- 
ed  in  the  feas. 

II.  Ships  coming  within  the  limits  of  any  port  of  Great-Britain. 

With  refpeft  to  foreigners  fhips  it  is  to  be  particularly  noted  *; 
that  fuch  fhips  freighted  towards  Great-Brirain,  or  elfewhere 
may  not  be  compelled  to  come  into  any  port  of  Great-Britain’  ' 
nor  to  tarry  there  againft  the  will  of  the  matter,  Sic.  and  if  fuch 
fhips  come  voluntarily,  or  are  driven  in,  part  of  the  goods  may 
be  delivered,  and 'the  duties  thereof  paid,  and  the  fhip  be  per-  ‘ 
mitted  to  proceed  with  the  remainder,  where  the  mafter,  &c. 
pleafeth,  without  payment  of  any  duty.  And  that  f  {hips  be'- 
longmg  to  foreigners  in  amity  with  her  majefty,  may  have  the 
liberty  of  the  Britifh  ports,  being  driven  into  the  fame  by  ftrefs 
of  weather,  or  coming  to  refit,  or  for  fupplies  of  water,  or  other 
necefiaries  for  their  fhips  ufe  ;  and  may  ftay  in  port  to  anfwer 
fuch  their  occafions ;  and  fuch  their  coming  into  port  fliall  not  be 
taken  to  be  an  importation  of  the  goods  on  board,  without 
breaking  bulk  :  but  if  fhips  come  into  port  without  any  vifible 
occafion,  or  will  ftay  there  longer  than  occaficn  requires,  it  is  a 
prefumption  that  the  intent  of  coming  in  was  to  difcharge  there  j 
and,  therefore,  fuch  coming  in,  and  flaying  in  port,  will  make  an 
importation  of  the  goods,  and  fubjeft  the  matter,  fhip,  and  goods, 
to  cuftoms,  penalties,  and  forfeitures,  as  other  fhips  and  goods 
imported  ;  and  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms  may  deal  with  fuch  fhips 
as  with  Britifh  fhips  coming  into  port  to  unlade,  &c, 

*  28  Edw.  III.  cap.  13.  §  3.  20  Rich.  II.  cap  4.  §  r, 

f  Opinion  of  Sir  Edward  Northey,  attorney-genera!,  dated  the 

31ft  of  July,  1712. 

And  when  any  fhips,  coming  from  foreign  parts,  arrive  at 
any  port  of  Great-Britain,  the  tide-furveyor  muft,  in  his  own 
perfon,  upon  their  firft  entrance  within  the  limits  of  the  port, 
place  a  fufficient  number  of  tidefmen  on  board,  according  to 
:  the  burden  of  the  fhips,  and  the  nature  of  their  cargoes  ^  for 
if  the  fame  confift  of  wine,  linnen,  or  tobacco,  there  muft  be 
at  leaft  three  men,  and  never  lefs  than  two  men,  upon  any  one 
fhip:  in  boarding  which  tidefmen,  it  muft  be  obferved  that 
they  have  their  due  turns,  and  that  thofe  which  are  eftablifhed 
be  always  employed  before  the  extraordinary  men.  For  the 
duty  of  fuch  tidefmen,  from  the  time  of  their  being  placed  on 
board  to  the  time  of  their  final  difcharge,  fee  the  article  Of¬ 
ficers  of  the  Customs. 

Of  foreign- built  fliips. 

As  *  Britifh  built  fliips  (by  which  is  to  be  utlderflood  {hips 
built  in  Great-Britain,  Ireland,  Jerky,  Guerrifey,  or  the  Bri¬ 
tifh  plantations  in'  Africa,  or  America)  are  intitled  to  feveral 
privileges  and  advantages,  beyond  all  fuch  as  are  foreign-built, 
unlefs  thofe  taken  at  fea  as  prize,  and  lawfully  condemned  in 
the  high  court  of  admiralty  ;  it  may  be  proper  to  fhew  what  re¬ 
quisites  are  to  be  performed  with  refpeft  to  any  foreign-built 
fhips,  in  order  to  procure  their  freedoms  :  wherefore  it  muft  be 
obferved,  that  no  foreign  built  fhip  whatfoever  (that  is,  not 
built  in  any  of  his  majefty’s  dominions  of  Africa,  or  Ame¬ 
rica,  or  other  than  fuch  as  were  bought  before  the  ill:  of  Ofto- 
ber,  1662,  and  recorded  in  the  Exchequer)  may  be  deemed, 
or  pafs,  as  a  fhip  belonging  to  Great-Britain,  or  Ireland,  dr 
enjoying  the  benefit,  or  privilege,  of  fuch  a  fhip,  although 
owned  or  manned  by  Britifh,  except  fuch  fhips  only  as  are  ta¬ 
ken  at  fea  by  letters  of  mart,  or  reprifal,  2nd  condemned  in  the 
court  of  admiralty  as  lawful  prize. 

*  12  Car.  II.  cap.  18.  §.  7,  10.  13  and  14  Car.  II.  cap.  n. 

§.  6. 

And,  before  fuch  prise-fhips  can  be  intitled  to  their  freedoms, 
the  claimer,  or  claimers  of  the  property  thereof,  muft  make  it 
appear  to  the  chief  officers  of  the  cuftoms  at  the  port  next  to 
his  or  their  abode,  that  he  or  they  are  not  aliens,  and  that  fuch 
(hips  were,  bona  fide,  and  without  fraud,  bought  for  a  valuable 
confideration,  &c.  and  likewife  muft  make  an  entry,  and  pav 
duty  for  fuch  veflel :  and,  for  the  proof  of  the  property,  Sic.  it 
muft  be  made  after  the  following  manner  : 

An  oath  in  order  to  procure  a  prize-fhip’s  freedom. 

Port  of  1  In  purfuance  of  two  afts  of  parliament,  the  o tit 
South-  5-  made  in  the  1 2th  year  of  the  reign  of  his  majefty  king 
ampton,  )  Charles  II.  intitled,  An  aft  for  encouraging  2nd  in- 
creafing  of  {hipping  and  navigation ;  and  the  other 
in  the  14th  year  of  the  fame  feign,  intitled.  An  aft 
for  preventing  frauds,  and  regulat.ng  abufes  in  his  ma¬ 
jefty’s  cuftoms. 

Benjamin  Thornton  of  Southampton,  in  the  county  of  South¬ 
ampton,  maketh  oath,  That  the  fhip,  or  veflel,  formerly  called 
the  St  Jofeph,  of  Bilbo  a,  whereof  Nicholas  del  Barco  was  maf¬ 
ter,  ana  now  called' the  Change,  of  Southampton,  whereof  James 

Dins) 
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Dines  is,  at  prefent,  matter,  being  a  Spanifh-built  fly-boat, 

,  .  v.  orn  tons  or  thereabouts,  was  taken  this  prefent  war 
litMhe  SpaniardsVrotn  the  Spanilh  king's  fubjeas,  by  the  Dur- 
flev  Galley^  George  Purvis  commander,  and  condemned  as  law 
Fuf prize  in  his  majefty’s  high  court  of  admiralty,  as  by  fentence 
of  condemnation,  dated  the  9th  of  January  ,  17  doth  appear ; 
and  that  now  no  foreigner,  or  alien,  directly  or 
hath  any  part,  {hare,  or  intereft  therein,  but  that  himfelf  this 
deponent, P  and  George  How,  of  Pool,  are  full  and  foie :  own- 
ersPof  the  faid  (hip,  or  veffel,  being  by  them  bought  on  the  fe- 
cond  inftant  of  David  White,  of  Liverpool,  for  500 1.  at  which 
fum  he  has  this  day  valued  the  faid  veffel  upon  oath,  and  paid 
his  majefty’s  cuftoms  accordingly. 

Jurat’  apud  Southampton,  Benjamin  Thornton. 

5  die  Feb.  17  coram 
A.  B.  Collector. 

Note,  All  the  part-owners  are  liable  to  take  the  fame  oath, 
before  the  chief  officers  of  the  cuftoms  at  the  next  port  to 

their  abode. 

Upon  the  aforefaid  oaths  being  made,  a  certificate  tinder ‘  the 
hands  and  feals  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  port  muft  be  granted , 
whereby  fuch  fhip  or  veffel  may,  for  the  future,  pafs,  and  be 
deemed7  as  a  (hip  belonging  to  the  faid  port,  and  enjoy  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  fuch  a  fhip,  or  veffel  ;  the  form  of  which  certificate  may 

be  as  follows : 

A  certificate  of  oaths  being  made  to  the  property,  &c.  of  a 
prize-fhip,  in  order  to  procure  it  s  freedom. 

■)  Thefe  are  to  certify  all  whom  it  may  concern, 
l  That  Beniamin  Thornton,  of  Southampton,  hath 
(made  oath.  That  the  (hip,  or  veffel,  formerly  called 
the  St  Jofeph,  of  Bilboa,  whereof  Nicholas  del  Barco 
was  matter,  and  now  called  the  Change,  of  South¬ 
ampton,  whereof  James  Dines  is,  at  prefent,  maf- 
ter,  burthen  about  250  tons,  Spanifti-built,  was  a 
prize  taken  this  prefent  war  with  the  Spaniards,  by 
one  of  his  majefty’s  (hips  of  war,  viz.  the  Durfley 
Galley,  Capt.  George  Purvis  commander,  and  con¬ 
demned  as  fuch  in  his  majefty’s  high  court  of  admi¬ 
ralty,  as  by  fentence  of  condemnation,  dated  the 
oth  of  January,  1 7  doth  appear  ;  and  that  now  no 
foreigner  or  alien,  diredfly  or  indirectly,  bath  any 
part,  (hare,  or  intereft  therein  j  but  that  George 
How,  of  Pool,  and  himfelf  the  faid  deponent  are 
full  and  foie  owners  thereof,  being  by  them  bought 
on  the  (econd  inftant,  of  David  White,  of  Liver¬ 
pool,  for  500 1.  at  which  fum  the  faid  deponent  hath 
this  day  valued  the  faid  veffel  upon  oath,  and  paid 
his  majefty’s  cuftoms  accordingly. 

In  witnefs  whereof  we  have  hereunto  fet  our  hands  and  feals  of 
office.  Dated  at  the  Cuftomhoufe  of  the  port  aforefaid,  this 
5th  day  of  February,  in  the  4th  year  of  the  reign  of  our  fo- 
vereign  lord  George  III.  by  the  grace  of  God;  &c. 


Port  of 
South¬ 
ampton. 


A.  B.  Col 
leflor. 


B.C.Comp 

troller. 


And  if  a  foreign-built  (hip,  which  is  not  a  prize,  be  boug.it 
Britifh,  with  a  defign  to  trade  to  and  from  Great- Britain  % 
though  fhe  is  Hill  liable  to  all  extraordinary  duties,  upon  accou 
of  her  being  foreign  built,  yet  before  (he  may  be  deemed^or 
paffed,  as  a  (hip  belonging  to  Great-  Britain  or  Ireland  the  claimer, 
or  claimers  of  the  property,  muft,  inftead  of  the  former,  take 
the  following  oath  : 

*  13  and  14  Car.  II.  cap.  11.  §  6. 

An  oath,  in  order  to  caufe  a  foreign  built  fhip  (not  a  prize)  to 
to  be  deemed  as  a  (hip  belonging  to  Great-Britain  or  Ireland. 

Port  of  1  In  purfuance  of  an  a&  of  parliament  made  in  the 
South-  >  1 2th  year  of  the  reign  of  his  majefty  king  Charles  II. 
ampton.  }  intitled  *,  An  a&  for  the  encouraging  and  increafing 
of  (hipping  and  navigation. 

Andrew  Brown,  of  Southampton,  in  the  county  of  Southamp¬ 
ton,  maketh  oath.  That  the  (hip,  or  veffel,  formerly  called  the 
Hope,  of  Dram,  and  now  called  the  Delight,  of  Southampton, 
whereof  Charles  Dell  is,  at  prefent,  matter,  being  a  Danifh -built 
veffel,  burden  300  tons  or  thereabouts,  was,  bona  fide,  and 
witho’ut  fraud,  bought,  on  the  13th  of  February,  17  of  David 
Ellis,  of  Briftol,  for  750  1.  by  this  deponent  and  William  Man, 
of  Portfmouth,  who  are  full  and  foie  owners  thereof ;  and  that 
now  no  foreigner  or  alien,  directly  or  indireClly,  hath  any  part, 
(hare,  or  intereft  therein. 

Jurat’  apud  Southampton, 

2  die  Martii,  17  coram  Andrew  Brown. 

A.  B.  Colledor. 

12  Car.  II.  cap:  18.  §.  10. 

Whereupon  a  certificate  muft  be  granted,  as  follows : 

Port  of  “)  Thefe  are  to  certify  all  whom  it  may  concern,  That 
South-  >  Andrew  Brown,  of  Southampton,  hath  made  oath, 
ampton.  J  That  the  (hip,  or  veffel,  formerly  called  the  Hope  of 
Dram,  and  now  called  the  Delight,  of  Southampton, 
whereof  Charles  Dell  is,  at  prefent,  matter,  being  a 
Danilh-built  veffel,  burden  about  300  tons,  was, 
bona  fide,  and  without  fraud,  bought,  on  the  13th 

A.  B.  Col.  of  February,  17  of  David  Ellis,  of  Briftol,  for 
leCtor.  750 1.  by  the  faid  deponent,  and  William  Man,  of 

B. C.Comp-Portfmouth,  who  are  full  and  foie  owners  thereof  ; 
troller.  and  that  now  no  foreigner  or  alien,  direftly  or  indi- 

re&ly,  hath  any  part,  (hare,  or  intereft  therein. 

In  witnefs  whereof  we  have  hereunto  fet  our  hands  and  feals 
of  office.  Dated  at  the  Cuftom-houfe  of  the  port  aforefaid, 
this  fifth  day  of  February,  in  the  4th  year  of  the  reign  of 
our  fovereign  lord  George  III.  by  the  grace  of  God,  &c. 

Before  thefe  certificates  are  delivered  to  the  owners  of  the  vef- 
fels,  they  muft  be  regiftered  by  the  officers  who  granted  them, 
and  a  duplicate  thereof  returned  to  the  chief  officers  of  the  cuf¬ 
toms  in  London,  with  the  names  of  the  perfons  bought  of*  the 
fum  paid  for  the  fame,  and  the  names  of  the  part  owners  (if  any); 
the  form  of  which  regifter  may  be  as  follows  : 


A  regifter  of  foreign  built  fhips,  condemned  ns  prize  in  the  high  court  of  Admiralty,  and  alfo  of  fuch  as  are  not  prize,  but  are  of 
®  °  Britifh  property,  and  do  belong  to  Great-Britain. 


Ships 

former 

names. 

Former 

mailers. 

Ships 

prefent 

names. 

Prefent 

mailers. 

What  coun¬ 
try,  and  kind 
of  built. 

Tons 

bur¬ 

den. 

From 

whom 

taken. 

By 

whom 

taken. 

St  Jo¬ 
feph,  of 
Bilboa 

Nicho¬ 
las  del 
Barco 

Change 

of 

South¬ 

ampton 

James 

Dines 

A  Spanilh 
By-boat 

250 

Spa¬ 

niards. 

Durfley 

Galley, 

George 

Purvis 

Hope, 

of 

Dram 

Delight 

of 

South¬ 

ampton 

Charles 

Dell 

A  Danifh 

300 

Date  of  the 
fentence 
of  condem¬ 
nation. 


9  Jan- 
1730. 


When 


Of 

.  .  1  whom 

bouSht-  bought. 


2  Feb. 
1730. 


13  Feb. 
1730. 


Daniel 
White 
of  Li¬ 
verpool 


David 

Ellis 


Sum 

bought 

for 


500 1. 


750  1- 


Owners 

Names. 


Ben. Thornton, 
who  made 
oath,  and  Geo. 
How,  of  Pool 


And.  Brown, 
who  made 
oath,  and  Wm. 
Man,  of  Portf¬ 
mouth 


When 

oath 

made. 


5  Feb. 
1730. 


2  Mar.' 
>73°; 


3f  the  Reporting,  or  Entering  *,  of  every  fhip,  or  vef- 
cl,  arriving  from  foreign  parts,  fee  alfo  the  End  of  Letter  A. 
I'o  which  I  fhall  further  add,  that,  when  the  lading  confifts 
>ut  of  a  few  fpecies  of  goods  (as  in  the  cafe  of  fhips  from 
he  Britifh  plantations)  in  filling  up  the  body  of  the  report, 
eparate  columns  may  be  ere&ed  for  each  particular  kind  of 
package,  after  the  following  manner : 

*  1  Eliz.  cap.  u.  $.  5.  13  and  14 Car.  II.  cap.  11.  §.  2. 


($>  In  Ireland,  where  the  cuftoms  are  moftly  under  the  fame  re¬ 
gulations  as  in  Great-Britain,  every  mailer  is  obliged  not  only 
to  report  after  the  fame  manner  as  in  Great-Britain,  but,  be¬ 
fore  any  goods  are  difeharged  out  of  his  veffel,  he  muft  give 
fuihcient  fecurity  to  the  colledlor  of  the  port,  that  his  veffel 
(hall  not  depart  out  of  the  port  ’till  fully  cleared,  and  difehar- 
ged  by  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms.  Irilh  Act  of  Tonnage  and 
Poundage. 


Marks. 

Numbers 

Hhds 

fugar. 

Cafks  pi¬ 
mento. 

Bags 

Cott. 

Tons 

logw. 

Tons 

fuftic. 

Barrels 

indigo. 

Serons 

bark. 

Mahog. 

planks. 

To  whom  configned. 

A.  B. 

B.  C. 

C. D. 

D. E. 

1  a  100 

3  a  8 

1  a  40 

1  a  60 

IOO 

10 

60 

4 

6 

17 

5 

6 

3 

3 

27 

Andrew  Bull. 

Benjamin  Curtis. 
Charles  Deal. 

Daniel  Ellen. 

Total  170 

4 

6 

17 

5 

9 

3 

27 

Continuation  of  the  Business  of  the  Custom-House. 


And,  as  there  are  feveral  other  particular  cafes  and  circum- 
fbnccs  which  may  frequently  occur,  the  following  requites  are 
to  be  obferved  in  the  taking  and  filling  up  the  bodies  of  fuch  re¬ 
ports,  viz. 

I.  Frize,  or  other  foreign  {hips,  made  free. 

If  a  fhip  be  a  prize,  or  become  free  by  any  other  means,  af¬ 
ter  the  name  of  the  kingdom,  &c.  in  which  fuch  fhip  is  faid  to 
Pave  been  laden,  there  muft  be  added,— which  faid  fhip  was, 
&c.  [fpecifying  the  particu’ar  circumftances  of  capture  and  con¬ 
demnation,  or  the  pretence  to  freedom  by  any 'other  title.] 

il.  Ships  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

*  If  the  fliip  be  Britifh,  and  comes  from  any  part  of  the  Me 
iiliterranean  Seas,  beyond  the  port  of  Malaga,  and  hath  two 
decks,  and  doth  carry  fixteen  guns  mounted,  with  two  men  for 
each  gun,  and  other  ammunition  proportionable  (which  is  called 
an  a<£l,  or  qualified  fhip)  Or  if  one  moiety  of  her  full  lading  out¬ 
wards,  the  iaft  voyage,  was  fifh,  laden  in  any  of  his  majefty’s 
dominions,  the  goods  imported  in  fuch  fhips  are  not  liable  to  the 
Putv  of  one  percent,  which  is  payable  when  fhips  are  not  fo  qua 
lifted,  or  laden  with  fifh:  therefore,  in  thefe  cafes,  after  the 
place’s  name,  there  muft  be  added  as  follows :  viz, 

*  .12  Car.  If.  cap.  ii,  §.33,  36. 

If  the  fhip  be  qualified— which  faid  fhip  has  double  decks  from 
flem  to  Hern,  with  16  [or  more,  as  is  the  cafe]  guns  mounted, 
and  other  ammunition  proportionable. 

If  the  fhip  went  out  with  fifh  —  which  faid  fhip  went  out 
from  Yarmouth  to  Leghorn,  this  laft  voyage  thither,  full  la¬ 
den,  [or  at  leaftone  moiety  of  her  full  lading]  with  fifh  of  Bri¬ 
tifh  taking  and  curing,  and  delivefed  the  fame  at  the  faid  port 
of  Leghorn. 

But,  if  a  fhip  that  is  not  qualified,  or  was  not  laden  outwards 
with  fifh,  has  taken  in  fome  part  of  her  lading  beyond  the  port 
of  Malaga,  and  fome  on  this  fide;  the  different  places  where 
the  goods  were  taken  in  muft  be  particularly  diftinguifhed  in  the 
report,  as  indeed  in  ftridfnefs  fhould  be  prafrifed  in  all  cafes 
when  a  fhip  loads  at  feveral  ports  :  which  diftindtion  may  be 
made  as  follows : 

Taken  in  at  Leghorn. 

A.  B.  -  125 - 5  cafes - filk  — - —  Andrew  Bird. 

Taken  in  at  Cadiz. 

B.  C. - 3  a  9 - 2  bales - kid-fkins  — —  Benj.  Crofs. 

And,  if  the  goods  are  fuch,  that  they  are  liable  to  forfeiture, 
or  fubject  to  a  different  duty,  upon  account  of  the  place  at  which 
they  were  taken  in  ;  the  truth  of  their  being  taken  in  at  the  par¬ 
ticular  place  alleged  by  the  mafter,  muft  be  confirmed,  by  mak¬ 
ing  the  following  addition  to  the  oath  of  his  report,  viz. 

And  that  the  goods  above-mentioned  to  be  taken  in  at— — 

were  really  there  laden  on  board,  and  were  not  landed  at - , 

nor  any  other  place  whatfoever  ;  but  have  been  kept  on  board 
the  above  fhip,  ever  fince  the  firft  fhipping  thereof  at - * 

III.  Ships  from  the  Britifh  plantations. 

If  the  fhip  came  from  the  Britifh  plantations  in  America,  or 
Africa,  with  fugar,  tobacco,  cotton-wool,  indigo,  ginger,  fuf- 
tic,  or  other  dying-wood,  rice,  molafTes,  hemp,  pitch,  tar, 
turpentine,  marts,  yards,  bowfprits,  copper- ore,  beaver- fkins, 
or  other  furs  of  the  growth,  produdtion,  or.  manufacture  of  any 
of  the  faid  plantations,  to  bring  fuch  goods  to  Great-Britain,  or 
to  fome  other  of  the  faid  plantations;  therefore  a  certificate,  that 
fuch  fecurity  has  been  given,  muft  be  produced  by  the  mafter 
at  the  time  of  the  entry  of  the  fhip  ;  and  the  fame  muft  be  noted 

in  the  report,  after  the  name  of  the  plantation  - - -  which  faid 

fhip  gave  bond  here  [or  at  Jamaica]  on  the  29th  of  March, 
*73°>  to  return  [or  to  come]  to  Great-Britain  only. 

The  forms  of  which  certificates  are  as  follow  : 

1.  A  certificate  for  a  fhip  that  hath  produced  a  certificate  in  the 

plantations,  of  bond  being  given  in  Great-Britain,  to  return 

to  Great-Britain  only. 

Thefe  are  to  certify  all  whom  it  may  concern,  That  Daniel 
Bright,  mafter  or  commander  of  the  Taviftock  of  London, 
burthen  2CO  tons,  or  thereabouts,  mounted  with  18  guns,  na¬ 
vigated  with  40  men,  Englifh  built,  regiftered  at  Southampton, 
and  bound  for  Southampton,  hath  produced  a  certificate,  bear¬ 
ing  date  the  29th  of  March,  1730,  under  the  hands  and  feals 
of  the  principal  officers  of  the  cufiorh-houfe  in  the  port  of  South¬ 
ampton,  with  condition,  That  if  the  Lid  fhip  or  vefiel  fhall 
load  any  fugar,  tobacco,  cotton-wool,  indico,  ginger,  fuftie,  or 
other  dying  wood,  as  alfo  rice,  melaffies,  hemp,  pitch,  tar, 
turpentine,  mails,  yards,  bowfprits,  copper-ore,  beaver-fkins, 
Vox..  I. 


and  other  furs  of  the  growth,  production,  or  manufacture  of 
any  Britifh  plantations  in  America,  Alia,  or  Africa,  the  fame 
commodities  fhall  be,  by  the  faid  fhip  or  vefiel,  carried  to  feme 
port  of  Great  Britain,  and  be  there  unloaden  and  put  on  fhorej 
the  danger  of  the  feas  only  excepted  ;  and  hath  here  loaden  and 
taken  on  board  290  hogfheads  of  fugar,  10  bags  of  cotton- wool, 
50  bags  of  ginger,  7  calks  of  indico; 

Dated  at  Kington  in  Jamaica,  the  1 7th  day  of  May,  in  the 
4th  year  of  the  reign  of  our  fovereign  lord  king  George  IIJ 
of  Gre^t  Britain,  &c.  Anno  Domin'.  1730. 

C.  D.  Naval-officer,  D.  E.  Surveyor,  E.  F.  Searcher* 

A.  B.  Collrctor. 

B.  C.  Comptroller. 

2.  A  Certificate  for  a  flfip  that  has  given  bond  ill  the  planta¬ 

tions  to  come  to  Great-Britain  only. 

Thefe  are  to  certify  all  whom  it  may  concern,  That  Daniel 
Bright,  mafter  or  commander  of  the  Taviftock  of  London,  bur¬ 
then  2CO  tons,  or  thereabouts,  mounted  with  18  guns,  navigated 
with  4b  men,  Englifh  built,  regiftered  at  Southampton,  and 
bound  for  Southampton,  hath  here  loaden  and  taken  on  board 
290  hogfheads  of  fugar,  10  bags  of  cotton- wool,  50  bags  of  gin¬ 
ger,  7  calks  of  indico,  and  hath  alfo  here  given  bond,  with  one 
fufficient  furety,  in  the  fum  of  2000  1.  fterling,  with  conditions; 
that  the  faid  goods  and  commodities  fhall  be  by  the  faid  fhip  or 
vefiel  carried  to  fome  port  of  Great-Britain,  and  to  no  other 
place,  and  be  there  unloaded  and  put  on  fhore,  the  dangers  of 
the  feas  only  excepted. 

Dated  at  Kingfton  in  Jamaica,  the  17th  day  of  May,  in  the 
4th  year  of  the  reign  of  our  fovereign  lord  George  II,  king 
of  Great-Britain,  &c.  Annoque  Domini  173O. 

C.  D.  Naval-officer,  D.  E.  Surveyor,  E.  F.  Searcher; 

A.  B.  Colledfor. 

B.  C.  Comptroller. 

3.  A  certificate  for  a  fhip  that  has  given  bond  in  the  plantations; 
to  come  to  Great-Britain,  or  to  go  to  fome  other  Britifh  plan¬ 
tation. 

Thefe  are  to  certify  all  whom  it  doth  concern,  That  Daniel 
Bright,  mafter  or  commander  of  the  Taviftock  of  London,  bur¬ 
then  200  tons,  or  thereabouts,  mounted  with  18  guns,  navi¬ 
gated  with  40  men,  Englifh-built,  regiftered  at  Southampton; 
hath  here  loaden  and  taken  on  board  290  hogfheads  of  fugar,  id 
bags  bf  cotton-wool,  50  bags  of  ginger,  7  cafks  of  indico,  and 
hath  here  given  bond,  with  one  fufficient  furety,  in  the  fum  of 
2ood  1.  fterling,  with  conditions,  that  the  faid  goods  and  com¬ 
modities  fhall  be,  by  the  faid  fhip  or  vefiel,  carried  to  fome  port 
of  Great-Britain,  or  to  fome  other  of  his  Majefty’s  Britifh  plan¬ 
tations,  and  be  there  unloaden  and  put  on  fhore,  the  dangers  of 
the  feas  only  excepted. 

Dated  at  Kingfton  in  Jamaica,  the  17th  day  of  May,  in  the 
4th  year  of  the  reign  of  our  fovereign  lord  George  II,  king 
of  Great-Britain,  &c.  Annoque  Domini  1730. 

C.  D.  Naval-officer,  D.  E.  Surveyor,  E.  F„  Searcher. 

A.  B.  Collector. 

B.  C.  Comptroller,* 

4.  A  certificate  for  a  fhip  that  has  paid  the  duties  due  in  the  plan¬ 
tations,  by  an  *  adt  of  the  25th  year  of  the  reign  of  king 
Charles  II,  and  has  given  bond  in  the  faid  plantations  to  come 
to  Great  Britain,  or  to  get  to  fome  other  Britifh  plantation. 

Thefe  are  to  certify  all  whom  it  doth  concern,  That  Daniel: 
Bright,  mafter  or  commander  of  the  Taviftock  of  London,  bur¬ 
then  200  tong,  or  thereabouts,  mounted  with  18  guns,  navi¬ 
gated  with  40  men,  Englifh-built,  regiftered  at  Southampton, 
and  bound  for  Southampton,  hath  here  loaden  and  taken  on 
board  296  hogfheads  of  fugar,  10  bags  of  cotton-wool,  50  bags 
of  ginger,  7  cafks  of  indico,  for  which  the  rates  and  duties  im- 
pofed  by  the  add  of  the  25th  year  of  king  Charles  II,  f  for  bet¬ 
ter  fecuring  the  plantation  trade,  are  fully  anfwered  and  paid  ; 
and  hath  here  alfo  given  bond,  with  one  fufficient  furety,  in  the 
fum  of  2C00 1.  with  conditions,  that  the  faid  goods  and  commo¬ 
dities  fhall  be,  by  the  faid  fhip  or  vefiel,  carried  to  fome  port  of 
Great-Britain,  or  to  fome  other  of  his  majefty’s  Britifh  planta¬ 
tion's,  and  be  there  unloaden  and  put  on  fhore,  the  danger  of 
the  feas  only  excepted. 

Dated  at  Kingfton  in  Jamaica,  the  17th  day  of  May,  in  the 
4th  year  of  the  reign  of  our  fovereign  lord  George  II,  king 
of  Great-Britain,  &c.  Annoque  Domini  1730. 

C.  D.  Naval-officer,  D.  E.  Surveyor,  E.  F.  Searcher. 

A.  B.  Colletftor. 

B,  C.  Comptroller. 

*  Cap.  7.  §.  3. 

T  Cap.  7.  §.3. 

And  with  refpedt  to  the  certificates  that  are  produced  for  fhips 
that  hath  given  fecurity  fn  the  plantations,  it  muft  be  obferved, 
that  at  the  time  of  entering  fuch  fhips,  and  producing  the  faid 
certificates,  the  mafter  muft  confirm  the  truth  thereof  by  his 
oath,  which  riiuft  be  taken  on  the  back  of  the  Lid  certificate, 
after  the  following  manner : 

5  i  DatweL 


I 


Continuation  of  the  Business  of  tnc  Custom-House. 


Daniel  Bright  maketh  oath.  That  he  really  became  bound 
to  his  majefty,  at  Kingfton  in  Jamaica,  for  the  due  landing  m 
the  goods  within-mentioned,  as  is  parttcularly  expreffed  in  the 
certificate  on  the  other  fide. 

Jurat’  apud  Southampton 


tertio  die  Januarii  173®* 


Daniel  Bright. 


coram 
A.  B,  Collector. 


As  it  is  likewife  ufual  for  the  matter  of  every  (hip,  coming 
from  the  Britifh  plantations,  with  any  other  goods  than  thole 
before  enumerated,  in  the  certificate,  No.  (i.)  and  for  which 
fecurity  is  to  be  given ;  to  produce  a  certificate,  that  his  fa  id 
fliip  hath  been  duly  cleared  at  the  cuftorn-houfe  of  fome  Britifh 
plantation.  I  ftiall  here  infert  the  form  of  fuch  certificate,  be¬ 
ing  as  follows : 


A  certificate  that  a  fhip,  laden  with  goods  not  enumerated,  was 
duly  entered  and  cleared  in  the  Britifh  plantations. 


Thefe  are  to  certify  all  whom  it  doth  concern,  That  William 
Taw,  matter  or  commander  of  the  Endeavour  of  Briftol,  bur¬ 
then  180  tons,  or  thereabouts,  mounted  with  12  guns,  naviga¬ 
ted  with  30  men,  Englifh-built,  regiftered  at  Southampton,  and 
bound  for  Southampton,  having  on  board  4000  pipe  and  hogf- 
head  ftaves,  15  bundles  of  whale-fins,  40  barrels  of  tram- oil, 
hath  entered  and  cleared  in  the  cuftorn-houfe  at  Bofton  in  New 
England,  according  to  law. 

A.  B.  Colle&or. 

Given  under  our  hands  and  feals  of  office,  this  30th  day  of 
April,  in  the  4th  year  of  the  reign  of  our  fovereign  lord 
George  II,  king  of  Great-Britain,  &c.  Annoque  Domini 
1730. 

C.  D.  Naval-officer,  D.  E.  Surveyor,  E.  F.  Searcher. 

B.  C.  Comptroller. 

*  And  if  any  fhip  from  the  Britifh  plantations  in  America, 
has  any  train-oil  or  whale-fins  on  board,  in  order  to  adjuft  the 
duty,  the  place  of  the  owner’s  abode  mutt  be  inferted  after  the 
name  of  the  place,  thus; 

The  owners  of  which  fliip  are  of  London,  [Bofton,  &c.] 


25  Car.  II.  cap.  7.  §.2. 


The  foregoing  regulations  relate  to  (hips  coming  dire&ly  from 
the  Britifh  plantations  to  Great-Britain  ;  but  as  rice  *  may,  by 
a  fpecial  licence,  be  laden  in  Carolina,  and  carried  dire&ly  to  any 
part  of  Europe,  fouthward  of  Cape  Finifterre,  and  there  landed, 
and  then  the  fhip  proceed  to  Great-Britain  ;  this  is  a  proper 
place  to  note  what  is  to  be  obferved  on  that  head,  which  is. 


3  Geo.  II.  cap.  28.  §.  4. 


1.  That  the  laid  licence  having  been  delivered  back  to  the 
matter  before  the  departure  of  the  fhip,  with  the  marks,  num¬ 
bers,  and  contents  of  each  cafk  endorfed  thereon,  by  the  col- 
le&or,  comptroller,  and  naval  officer ;  and  they  having  made 
two  copies  of  fuch  licence  and  endorfement,  and  caufed  the 
fame  to  have  been  attefted  by  the  matter,  in  order  to  be  left 
with  the  faid  officers ;  and  the  faid  matter  having  obtained  a 
certificate  of  the  conful,  or  two  known  Britifh  merchants  re- 
fiding  at  the  place  where  delivered,  teftifying  the  due  landing 
of  fuch  rice,  and  that  they  verily  believe,  that  no  other  enu¬ 
merated  goods  have  been  there  landed:  fuch  endorfed  licence, 
and  the  certificate  of  landing,  mutt,  upon  the  matter’s  return 
to  Great-Britain,  be  produced  to  the  officers  of  the  port,  where 
bond  was  given. 

2.  *  That  one  of  the  aforefaid  copies  of  the  endorfement 
having  been  tranfmitted,  by  the  officers  in  Carolina,  to  the 
commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms ;  upon  receipt  thereof,  or  of  the 
endorfed  licence,  the  half  fubfidy,  [and  petty  cuftom,  if  the  rice 
be  the  property  of  an  alienj  for  the  quantity  of  rice  fhipped  in 
Carolina,  mutt  be  demanded  of  the  perfon  who  gave  bond,  at 
the  time  of  granting  the  licence,  by  the  collector  that  took  fuch 
bond. 


3  Geo.  II.  cap.  28.  §.  5. 


IV.  Ships  which  have  taken  in  goods  to  be  delivered  at  feveral 
ports  of  Great-Britain. 


% 

*  If  a  fhip  has  taken  in  goods,  for  feveral  ports  of  Great- 
Britain,  the  matter  mutt,  upon  his  arrival  at  the  firft  port, 
make  his  report  of  the  whole  cargo,  in  like  manner  as  if  it  was 
all  to  be  there  delivered,  diftinguifhing  the  particular  goods  that 
are  to  be  landed  at  each  port,  after  the  following  manner. 


*  1  ft  rule  of  book  of  rates. 


C.  R.- 


a  9 


For  Portfmouth. 

7  calks  - - madder 


Charles  Revel!. 


N.S. —  x  a  iO' 


For  Chiehefter. 
•10  calks - linnen- 


-Nathaniel  Smith. 


A.  G. —  1  a  5 
O.  L. —  1  a  20 


For  this  port. 

5  hampers - fpaw-water — -Amos  Groves 


- - 20  balls - fundry  goods  —  Oliver  Lon: 


Whereupon,  bulk  may  be  broken,  and  the  cufloms,  &c.  paid 
for  no  more  than  fhall  be  entered  and  landed  :  and,  when  the 
matter  fignifies  his  intention  of  proceeding  to  fome  other  Britilh 
port,  the  tide-furveyor  mutt  fend  cidefmen  along  with  the  fhip 
to  the  next  port,  and  a  copy  of  the  report  made  at  the  firft  port 
mutt  be  tranfmitted  to  the  collector,  &c.  of  fuch'  next  port,  with 
the  particular  quantities,  qualities,  and  confignments  of  the  goods 
there  landed,  fpecified  on  the  back  thereof ;  remembering,  that 
if  prifage  has  been  taken,  it  mutt  be  particularly  mentioned,  to 
prevent  it’s  being  taken  again.  The  manner  of  which  endorfe¬ 
ment  fhould  be  as  follows  : 


Port  of  Southampton. 


Landed  at  this  port,  and  for  which  his  majefty’s  duties  have 
been  here  paid, 

A.  G. - 1  a  5 - 5  hampers - fpaw-water — Amos  Grove. 

O.L. - 1  a  20 - 20  bales - fundry  goods — Oliver  Lons. 


A.  B.  Colle&or,  B.  C.  Cuftomer,  C.  D.  Comptroller. 


And,  when  the  (hip  arrives  at  the  next  port,  the  matter  mutt 
report  his  whole  cargo,  in  the  fame  manner  as  at  the  former 
port,  mentioning  the  particular  goods  which  have  been  there 
landed,  and  for  which  duties  have  been  paid,  as  fpecified  in  the 
endorfement  on  the  firft  report,  and  adding  to  the  oath  or  affir¬ 
mation  of  the  matter,  after  this,  cr  fome  fuch  other,  mark  *, 
otherwife  than  is  particularly  above  exprefled :  and  the  like  mutt 
be  performed  at  every  port,  till  the  (hip  is  wholly  unladen. 


V,  Ships  which  have  taken  in  goods  to  be  delivered,  part  in 
Great-Britain,  and  part  in  foreign  parts. 


If  part  of  a  (hip’s  cargo  be  taken  in,  with  a  defign  to  be  deli¬ 
vered  in  any  port  or  ports  of  Great-Britain,  and  the  .reft  to  be 
delivered  in  foreign  parts,  and  the  (hip  comes  to  Great-Britain 
firft,  to  deliver  the  goods  taken  in  with  that  defign  ;  the  matter 
mutt  report  in  like  manner,  as  if  the  whole  cargo  was  to  be 
there  delivered,  obferving  to  add,  after  the  place’s  name,  in  his 
report,  now  lying  in - bound  for - ,  and  to  diftinguifti 


what  goods  are  defigned  for  foreign  parts,  after  the  following 
manner: 

The  following  goods  were  taken  on  board,  with  a  defign  to 
be  carried  to  Holland,  and  not  to  be  landed  in  this,  or  any  other 
port  or  place  in  Great-Britain. 


B.  K.  — —  1  a  30 - 30  calks - wine - Benj.  King. 


And  when  the  goods  defigned  are  landed,  and  the  duties  paid, 
the  (hip  may  be  permitted  to  proceed  to  foreign  parts,  with  the 


remainder  of  the  cargo. 


VI.  Ships  which  have  already  delivered  part  of  their  cargo. 


If  a  fliip  has  delivered  any  part  of  her  cargo,  fince  (he  came 
from  her  loading-port  or  ports,  and  before  her  arrival  at  any 
port  of  Great-Britain;  the  goods  to  be  delivered  mutt  be  parti¬ 
cularly  fpecified  in  the  report,  after  the  following  manner : 

Landed  at  A - 

Or, 


R.  S.- 


Put  on  board  the  Delight  in  the  open  fea : 

Or, 

Thrown  over-board  in  a  ftorm. 

-  2  bales  - - filk  - - Richard  Smith. 


1  a  2  • 


And  in  thefe  cafes  there  is  added  to  the  oath  or  affirmation  of 
the  matter,  otherwife  than  is  particularly  above  exprelfed. 


VII.  Ships  from  Holland  with  fpice. 


*  If  a  (hip  from  Holland  has  any  nutmegs,  cinnamon,  cloves, 
or  mace,  on  board  ;  the  licence,  granted  for  the  importation  of 
the  fame,  mutt  be  delivered  up  to  the  colledlor  and  comptroller 
of  the  port,  and  be  annexed  to  the  matter’s  entry  or  report  of  his 
(hip. 


6  Geo,  I.  cap.  2t.  §  46.  8  Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  §.  21. 


VIII.  Ships  from  Greenland,  &c. 


*  If  a  Britifh  (hip  comes  from  Greenland,  Davis’s  Streights, 
and  the  adjoining  or  adjacent  Teas  with  whale-fins,  oil,  and 
blubber  of  whales,  or  feal-oil,  and  feal-fkins,  or  any  other  pro¬ 
duce  of  feals,  or  other  fifh  or  creatures  caught  in  the  aforefaid 
place;  in  order  to  exempt  the  faid  goods  from  duty,  the  matter 
of  the  veffel  mutt,  at  the  time  of  his  reporting,  make  the  follow¬ 
ing  oath,  either  in  the  body  of  the  report  underneath  the  goods, 
or  on  the  back  thereof: 


10  Geo.  I.  cap.  16.  t.  jzGeo.  I.  cap.  26.  $  7. 


a:  b. 


Continuation  of  the  Business  of  the  Custom  -  House. 


A.  B.  maketh  oath.  That  the  fins,  &c.  above  [or  within] 
mentioned,  are,  really  and  bona  fide,  the  produce  of  whales  and 
feals  caught  in  the  Greenland  Seas  [or  Davis’s  Streights,  or  fome 
other  part  of  the  adjacent  feas]  by  the  crew  of  a  veflel,  where¬ 
of  the  matter,  and  one  third  at  lead  of  the  mariners,  were  Bri¬ 
tish  fubje&s. 

Jurat’  2\ die  Januarii,  A.  B. 

1730,  coram  nobis 

B.  C.  Collator. 

C.  D.  Comptroller. 

IX.  Coatting  veflels,  which  have  taken  in  foreign  .goods  at  fea. 

*  Though  foreign  goods  may  not  be  taken  in  by  any  coatting 
veffcls  out  of  fhips  at  fea,  with  intent  to  be  fraudulently  landed 
in  Grcat-Britain,  without  payment  of  duty  ;  yet  it  is  apprehend¬ 
ed  that  if,  in  cafe  of  diftrefs,  and  without  any  intention  of  fi aud, 
but  purely  for  the  fecurity  of  any  foreign  goods  from  perifliing, 
they  fhould  be  taken  on  board  a  coafter;  the  matter  mutt,  upon 
his  arrival  in  any  port  of  Great-Britain,  immediately  acquaint 
the  officers  therewith,  and  make  a  reporc  of  his  faid  veflfel,  in 
like  manner  as  if  fuch  vefl'el  had  actually  taken  in  and  brought 
the  faid  goods  from  parts  beyond  the  feas :  in  which  reports, 
not  only  the  goods,  but  the  fhip  out  of  which  they  were  taken, 
from  whence  (he  came,  how  built,  how  manned,  and  where 
the  goods  were  taken  in,  mutt  be  particularly  exprefled  for  hoys, 
from  fhips  which  have  taken  in  goods  to  be  delivered,  part  in 
Great-Britain,  and  part  in  foreign  parts. 

*  9  Geo.  I.  cap.  21.  fed.  8. 

X.  Uncertainty  of  any  particular  goods  being  on  board. 

If,  upon  reporting  any  vefl'el,  the  matter  is  doubtful  or  uncer¬ 
tain  of  any  parcel  or  parcels  of  goods  being  on  board,  or  of  the 
quantities  of  any  goods  by  tale,  he  mutt  make  an  exception  un¬ 
derneath  the  goods ;  the  laft  being  a  cafe  that  frequently  hap¬ 
pens  in  fhips  from  Norway,  by  reafon  of  the  difference  between 
the  accounts  of  the  mate  and  the  freighter.  The  form  of  fuch 
exception  may  be  as  follows : 

The  above  are  the  quantities  of  goods  taken  on  board,  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  mate’s  account  ;  but  the  freighter  charged  me  with 

C.  1 :  1  ;  15  deals  more,  I  am  uncertain  which  account  is  right. 

Signed  A.  B. 

XI.  Omiffions  in  a  report. 

When,  upon  the  delivery  of  any  fhip,  it  appears  that  any  part 
of  the  cargo  has  been  omitted  in  the  matter’s  report,  and  he  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  collector,  &c.  to  mend  the  fame  ;  and  though  the 
officers  have  not  any  reafon  to  believe,  but  that  fuch  omiffion 
was  through  inadvertency,  and  without  any  defign  of  fraud ; 
yet  the  fame  fhould  not  be  permitted,  as  the  law  ftands ;  but 
the  honourable  the  commiffioners  are  to  be  acquainted  with  a 
true  ftate  cf  the  cafe,  and  if  they  are  fatisfied,  and  are  pleafed 
to  give  leave,  then  the  goods,  fo  omitted,  may  be  added  to  the 
report,  after  the  following  manner  : 

Third  day  of  March,  1730. - added  by  the  commiffioners 

leave  of  the  twenty-eighth  ultimo. 

D.  S. - 4 - 1  cafe - linnen - David  Smith. 

Signed - A.  B.  matter. 

And  then  the  report  is  fworn  to  de  novo,  inferting  the  parti¬ 
cular  days  underneath  that,  when  fworn  to  before. 

Laftly,  it  mutt  be  remembered,  that  if,  in  any  of  the  afore- 
faid  reports,  there  are  mentioned  any  fmall  calks  of  wine  under 
25  gallons,  though  the  fame  are,  by  1  Geo.  If.  cap  17,  pro¬ 
hibited  to  be  imported,  yet  upon  fuch  calks  being  duly  reported, 
and  there  being  no  appearance  of  fraud,  the  particular  cafe  and 
circumftances  mutt  be  reprefented  to  the  commiffioners,  for  their 
dirediions,  whether  it  be  advifeable  to  wave  the  forfeiture,  and 
to  accept  the  duty,  or  to  profecute  the  fame. 

Remarks. 

hrom  thus  illuftrating  the  method  of  reporting  of  Ships 
from  foreign  parts,  it  may  be  neceffary  further  only  to  obferve, 
that,  where  any  privilege  *  is  allowed  to  Britifh-built  (hipping, 
it  is  meant  fhips  of  the  built  of  Great-Britain,  Ireland,  Guern- 
fey,  Jerfey,  or  the  Britifh  fettlements  in  Africa,  Afia,  or  Ameri¬ 
ca,  and  whereof  the  matter,  and  three  fourths  of  the  mariners, 
are  Britifh ;  that  is,  his  majefty’s  fubjedts  of  Great-Britain, 
Ireland,  and  his  plantations ;  and  three  fourths  of  the  mariners 
fuch  during  the  whole  voyage,  unlefs  in  cafes  of  ficknefs, 
death,  Sec. 

*  12  Car.  IL  cap.  18.  §.  7.  13  &  14  Car.  II.  cap.  11.  §.  6. 

V'‘  hat  has  been  hitherto  faid,  are  the  requifites  which  are  to 
be  performed  by  merchants  fhips,  upon  their  arrival  from  fo- 
reign  parts :  but,  with  refpedt  to  his  majefty’s  fhips,  it  mutt  be 
oblerved,  *  that  no  goods  or  merchandizes  brought  from  parts 

*  13  &  14  Car.  II.  cap.  1 1.  §.  3.  1  Eliz.  cap.  1 1.  §.  5. 


beyond  the  feas,  on  board  any  fhip  or  veffel  of  war,  may  be 
unladen,  See.  before  the  captain,  Sec.  has  fignified  in  writing, 
under  his  hand,  to  the  colledtor,  Sec.  the  names  of  every  mer¬ 
chant  or  Jader  of  any  goods  on  board  the  faid  fhip,  together 
with  the  number  and  marks,  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
every  parcel  of  goods,  to  the  beft  of  his  knowledge,  and  fhall 
have  anfwered  upon  oath  to  fuch  quellions  concerning  fuch 
goods,  as  fhall  be  publipkly-adminiftered  to  him  by  the  col¬ 
lector,  See.  And  fuch  fhip  fhall  be  liable  to  all  fearchers,  and, 
other  rules  which  merchants  fhips  are  fubjedt  unto;  and  upon 
refufal  to  make  fuch  entries,  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms  may 
bring  on  fhore,  into  his  majefty’s  ftorehoufe,  all  goods  prohi¬ 
bited  or  uncuftomed,  which  they  fhall  find  on  board. 

Of  the  aforefaid  reports  of  merchants  fhips,  two  are  to  be  fub- 
feribed  by  the  matter;  one  whereof  is  to  be  taken  in  a  book  to' 
be  kept  at  the  port  for  that  purpole,  and  the  other  on  loofe  pa¬ 
per,  which  mutt,  from  time  to  time  be  preferved  on  a  file,  ’till 
the  end  of  each  quarter:  when  they  are  to  be  tranfmitted  to  the 
regifter-general  of  all  fhips  belonging  to  Great-Britain,  in  order 
that  he  may  examine  whether  they  are  duly  fworn  to  and  at- 
tefted,  and  the  fhips  manned  according  to  the  ad  of  Naviga¬ 
tion.  See  Navigation  Act. 

Having  premifed  what  is  neceffary  to  be  obferved  in  the 
Entering  of  Ships  from  foreign  ports,  the  next  matter  to 
be  confidered  for  the  information  of  the  merchant,  as  well  as 
the  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  is  the  Entering  of  the  Goods 
therein  imported.  In  relation  to  which  it  is  to  be  carefully 
noted,  *  that,  before  a  fhip  has  been  duly  entered  or  reported  as 
before  direited,  entries  of  any  merchandizes  whatfoever  may 
not  be  taken,  unlefs  the  fhip  is  not  defigned  for  that  port,  but 
was  adually  forced  in  by  fome  neceffity  ;  and  then  only  for  fmall 
matters,  and  upon  the  matter’s  oath,  That  they  are  only  to  fup- 
ply  neceffaries  for  the  fhip:  but  when  the  fhip  is  to  deliver  the 
whole,  or  any  part  of  the  cargo,  at  that  port,  and  in  order  there-' 
unto  the  mailer  has  made  a  regular  report  of  his  fhip ;  there  may 
be  then  accounted  an  importation  of  all  the  goods  on  board,  de¬ 
figned  to  be  delivered  in  any  port  of  Great-Britain,  fo  that  the 
duties  payable  to  the  crown,  on  the  importation  of  fuch  goods, 
are  actually  become  due;  and  therefore,  upon  making  fuch  re¬ 
port  at  each  refpe&ive  port  f,  every  particular  perfon  that  has 
any  goods  on  board  fuch  fhip,  mutt,  with  all  poffible  fpeed,  and 
before  the  fame  may  be  unladen,  make  proper  entries  thereof 
with  the  collector,  and  pay  or  fecure  all  the  duties  to  which 
fuch  goods  are  liable ;  and  fuch  entries  mutt  not,  upon  any  pre¬ 
tence  whatfoever,  be  delayed,  but  mutt  be  adtually  made,  for 
||  tobacco,  from  the  time  of  the  matter’s  report  of  the  fhip,  and 
for  all  other  goods,  within  twenty  days  :  and  as  the  duties  be* 
come  due  upon  the  importation  of  all  goods,  whether  an  entry 
thereof  be  made  or  not;  therefore,  upon  refufal  or  negledt  of 
entry  within  the  aforefaid  times,  an  information,  in  the  nature 
of  an  adtion  of  debt,  may  be  brought  againft  the  importer,  for 
the  duties  ;  more  efpecially  after  the  faid  thirty  or  twenty  days 
are  expired  :  but  in  all  cafes  of  refufal  or  negledt  of  making  due 
entries,  or  where  it  fhall  fo  happen,  that  though  due  entries  are 
made  of  the  full  number  of  hogfheads,  calks,  or  other  packages 
of  tobacco,  yet,  perhaps,  not  more  than  an  half,  one  third,  or 
one  fourth,  &cc  part  of  the  real  quantity  contained  in  fuch  pac¬ 
kages,  are  entered,  and  that  the  tobacco  is  not  landed  or  dif- 
ebarged  ’till  after  the  expiration  of  the  thirty  days ;  the  importer 
mutt  be  called  upon  to  perfedt  his  entry,  and  the  commiffioners 
mutt  be  acquainted  therewith,  and  their  directions  be  obtained, 
for  the  officers  government. 

*  Exchequer  Rules. - 7  Eliz. 

f  13  and  14  Car.  If.  cap.  11.  §.  10. 

||  9  Geo.  I.  cap.  21.  §.  3. 

And,  in  making  thefe  entries,  it  fhould  be  obferved,  that  there 
mutt  be  expreffed  the  fhips  name,  matter’s  name,  the  place  from 
whence  arrived,  and  the  importer’s  name,  with  the  particular 
kinds  and  quantities  of  goods  ;  and  on  one  of  the  bills  of  entry 
[*  the  warrant]  mutt  be  likewife  exprefled  the  marks,  numbers, 
and  contents  of  every  parcel  of  fuch  goods  as  are  rated  to  pay  bv 
the  piece  or  meafure,  and  the  weight  of  the  whole  parcel  of  fuch 
goods  as  are  rated  to  pay  by  the  weight;  which  wiil  be  only  a 
tranfeript  of  the  merchant’s  invoice,  and  may  be  inferted  either 
on  the  face  of  the  warrant,  as  is  ufual  at  the  port  of  London,  or 
on  the  back  thereof,  as  is  pradtifed  at  many  other  out-ports  :  and, 
laftly,  the  warrant  being  thus  completed  by  the  merchant,  the 
fame  is  to  be  figned  by  himfelf,  or  his  known  fervant,  fadtor,  or 
agent,  to  teftify,  that  the  goods  are  not  upon  aliens,  or  ftrangers, 

I  or  denizens  account ;  in  which  cafe  they  would  be  liable  to  ex¬ 
traordinary  duties.  But  when  the  goods  are  declared  to  be  im¬ 
ported  by,  or  upon  account  of  f,  an  alien  or  denizen,  fuch  fub- 
feription  is  not  neceffary,  becaufe  fuch  goods  are  then  liable  to 
the  higheft  duties  that  can  be  paid. 

Though  it  is  the  practice  cf  the  out  ports,  for  the  colledtor  to 
keep  the  bill  fubferibed  by  the  merchant,  &c.  and  from  the 
faid  bill  to  form  a  warrant  for  the  delivery  of  the  goods ;  yet 
the  pradtice  of  the  port  of  London  is,  perhaps,  the  molt  con¬ 
fident  with  the  plain  fenfe  and  fpiric  of  the  law,  which  is,  to 
make  the  bill  fubferibed  by  the  merchant,  to  be  the  warrant. 

1  Hen.  VII.  cap.  2.  §.  1.  11  Hen.  VII.  cap.  14.  §.  1. 

22  Hen.  V III.  cap.  8.  1. 


With 


Continuation  of  the  Business  of  the  Custom- Riouee 


With  rrfpcfl  to  the  making  and  fubfmbing  of  merchants  en- 
tries  at  the  cuftom  houfe,  it  muft  be  oblerved,  that  ai  > 

Britint  man  may  cuftom,  in  his  own  name,  the  goo  j 
another  BritiOi  man  ;  fo  may  one  merchant  ftranger  enter  the 
coods  of  another  merchant  ftranger  :  but  he  that  fo  enteis  the 
foods  of  another  perfon,  that  the  king  lotes  his  duty,  forfeits 
The  goods  to  the 'king,,  &c.  and  hkewife  all  his  own  goods  and 

chattels  for  ever. 

*  ,  Hen.  VII.  cap.  7.  §.  1.'  1  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  5.  §•  3>  +»  5- 
2  &  and  3  Ed.  VI.  cap.  22.  §.  4.  5.  1  Eftz.  cap.  n.  §•  0. 
Batin  Ireland,  where  the  cuftoms  are  moltly  under  the  lame 
regulations,  as  in  Great-Britain  ;  the  aft  of  tonnage  and  pound¬ 
age  direfls.  That  all  goods  be  entered  only  in  the  name  of  the 

true  owners,  &c. 

And,  as  to  the  perfons  that  are  to  be  deemed  aliens  or  ftrangers, 
they  are  fuch  as  are  born  in  foreign  countries,  under  the  obe¬ 
dience  of  a  {{range  prince  or  ftate,  and  out  of  the  allegiance  o 
the  king  of  Great-Britain  *  ;  or  a  Bridfh  man  born  who  has 
fworn  to  be  fubjeft  to  any  foreign  prince;  though  if  fuch  bri 
tifh  born  perfon  returns  to  Great-Britain,  and  there  inhabits, 
he  muft  be  deemed  as  Britifh,  and  have  a  writ  out  of  Chancery 
for  the  fame:  and  hkewife  +  the  children  of  natural  born  lub- 
jefts,  though  born  out  of  the  allegiance  of  his  majefty,  &c, 
and  ai!  children  born  on  board  any  fhip  belonging  to,  or  in  any 
place  po defied  by  the  South-Sea  company,  are  fo  deemed  natural 

bom  fubjefts  of  this  kingdom. 

*  14  &  it  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  4.  §.  2. 

+  7  Ann.  cap.  5.  §■  8-  9  Ann-  caP-  zu  §■  53-  10  Ann-  caP-  5- 
§.  1.  4  Geo.  li.  cap.  21.  §•  1,  2,  3. 

The  aforefaid  bills  of  entry  being  formed  according  to  the 
aforegoing  direftions,  and  fubferibed  by  the  merchant,  & c.  they 
will  appear  in  the  following  form: 

In  the  Delight  of  Southampton,  David  Stone,  mafter,  from 

Malaga.  „  n 

On  my  own  proper  account  and  rifque.  Henry  Lrew. 

Or, 

[on  my  own  and  company’s  account  and  rifque.] 

Or, 

[on  Britifh  account  and  rifque.] 

Signed,  Henry  Crew. 

Or,  for  Henry  Crew. 

Signed  A.  B.  fervant,  faftor,  or  agent. 

°  Then  follows  the  quantity  of  the  goods. 

Which  bill  being  produced  to  the  colleftor,  cuftomer,  and 
comptroller,  they  are  each  of  them  to  take  copies  thereof,  in 
order  to  compute  the  duties,  if  any  due :  and  the  faid  copies  are 
to  be  clofed  *  and  numbered  in  courfe,  beginning  a  newnum- 
.  ber  each  quarter. 

*  It  is  the  practice  of  fome  ports  to  file  the  entries  of  all  forts 
of  goods  together,  and  to  number  them  all  fucceflively  ;  but 
mol  ports  make  diftinft  numbers,  and  keep  feparate  files  for 

the  following  forts  of  goods,  viz.  ^ 

('"Poundage  goods  (except  tobacco.) 

Tobacco. 

Spanilh,  Portugal,  &c.  wines. 

French  wines. 

Rhenifh  wines. 

^Vinegar. 

And  when  the  faid  officers  have  computed  the  duties  on  their 
refpeftive  bills  or  copies,  and  have  agreed  the  fame,  the  collec¬ 
tor  is  to  receive  the  duties :  whereupon  he  is  to  infert  them  on 
the  bill  fubferibed  by  the  merchant,  &c.  which  having  been  dated 
and  numbered  as  the  faid  officer’s  copies  were,  he  is  to  fign  his 
name  thereto,  and  then  deliver  fuch  fubferibed  bill  to  the  cufto¬ 
mer  and  comptroller,  in  order  to  be  figned  by  them  alfo  .  aftei 
which,  the  faid  bill  is  to  be  direfted  to  the  furveyor,  and  the 
particular  land-waiters  appointed  to  the  fhip,  as  a  warrant  for 

their  examination  and  delivery  of  the  books. 

And  the  aforefaid  copies  or  duplicates  of  the  entries,  taken 
by  the  collector,  cuftomer,  and  comptroller,  are  to  be  preferved 
upon  feparate  files,  in  order  to  be  entered  daily  in  proper  and 
diftina  books,  to  be  kept  by  each  of  them  for  that  purpofe. 

For  direftions  in  computing  the  duties,  fee  my  New  View  of 
the  Britifh  Cuftoms,  by  Tabular  Inspection. 

And,  beftdes  the  aforefaid  general  requifites,  thefe  further 
rules  and  direaions  aie  likewile  to  be  oblerved  with  refpecl  to 
the  entering  of  the  following  particular  forts  of  goods. 

I.  Goods  not  rated  for  the  fubfidies,  additiona.  duties,  imports, 
fecond  25  per  cent,  on  French  goods,  and  additional  duty  on 
drugs. 

If  the  goods  are  not  of  the  produce  of  *  Eaft-India,  and  are 
not  rated  in  either  of  the  columns  of  rates,  in  my  Tabular 
Sheets,  and  are  liable  to  duty  upon  importation,  as  the  fame 
muft  be  levied  -j-  according  to  the  value  and  price  of  fuch  goods, 
as  they  {hall  be  afeertained  by  the  oaths  or  affirmations  of  the 

*  12  &  13  Will.  III.  cap.  11.  §.  1  3.  2  &  ,3  Ann.  cap.  9.  §,  6,  7. 
J  1  i  Geo.  I.  cap.  7.  7.  4th  rule  of  add.  Book  of  Rates. 
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merchant  [and  not  of  his  fervant,  &c.]  taken  in  the  prefence  of 
tlm  cuftomer,  collector,  comptroller,  and  furveyor,  or  any  two 
of  them  ;  therefore,  inftead  of  fubferibing  the  warrant  bill  as  be¬ 
fore  direfted,  the  merchant  himfeif  muft  make  oath  or  affirma¬ 
tion  thereon,  as  in  the  following  example  . 

18th  of  January,  1750.  No.  19. 

In  the  Providence  of  London,  James  Bell,  mafter,  uom  Rot- 

terdam.  n 

Jofeph  Grove. 

J.  G.  7  One  box,  containing  certain  unrated  toys,  at  eighteen 
No.  3.  )  pounds  all. 

Jofeph  Grove  maketh  oath.  That  the  true  value  and  price  of 
the  toys  above  mentioned,  as  they  are  here  in  Southampton,  do 
not  exceed  eighteen  pounds  all,  and  that  he  is  really  the  importer 
and  proprietor  thereof  [or  that  himfeif  and  company  are  really 
the  importers  and  proprietors  thereof,  or  that  they  aie  imported 
upon  Britifh  account  here,  or  that  he  receives  the  fame  upon 
Britifh  account  from  beyond  the  feas.J 
Jurat’  18  die  Januarii 

1750,  coram  nobis  Signed— Jofeph  Grove. 

A.  B.  Colleftor. 

B.  C.  Comptroller,  Cuftomer,  or  Surveyor. 

But  in  this,  and  all  other  cafes  where  oaths  are  required,  if 
the  perfon  be  a  Quaker,  inftead  of  fuch  oaihs,  he  may  make 
folemn  declaration  or  affirmation,  in  the  following  words  : 

*  I,  Jofeph  Grove,  do  folemnly,  fincerely,  and  truely  de¬ 
clare  and  affirm,  That,  &c. 

*  8  Geo.  I.  cap.  6.  §.  2. 

II.  Linnens  chequered,  ftriped,  &c.  imported. 

*  Linnens  chequered,  ftriped,  printed,  painted,  ftained,  Ur 
dyed,  after  the  manufacture,  or  in  the  thread  or  yarn  before  the 
manufacture  (except  lawns,  ftriped  or  chequered  linnens,  being 
all  white,  Silefia  neckcloths  ftriped  at  the  ends  only,  barras,  or 
packing  canvas  and  buckrams)  being  chargeable  with  two  new 
duties,  according  to  the  true  and  real  value  thereof,  upon  the 
oath  of  the  importer  ;  fuch  value  muft  be  afeertained,  upon  the 
warrant-bill,  as  in  the  following  example  : 

•*  10  Ann.  cap.  19.  §.  66.  12  Ann.  cap.  9.  §-5.  12  Ann. 

cap.  19.  §  1. 
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5th  of  February  1750.  No.  37. 

In  the  Hope  of  London,  Daniel  Grove  mafter,  from  Hanl- 
burgh.  Henry  Dalton. 

H.  D.  (Two  chefts,  containing  thirty- two  hundred  ells. 
No.  1,  2.  S  ftriped  narrow  German  linnen,  valued  for  the  new 
duties,  at4l.  10  s.  per  hundred  ells. 

Henry  Dalton  maketh  oath,  That  the  true  value  and  price  of 
the  narrow  German  linnen  above-mentioned,  as  it  is  really 
worth,  to  be  fold  in  the  port  of  Southampton,  without  any  abate¬ 
ment  for  his  majefty’s  duties  charged  thereupon,  by  an  aft  of 
the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  or  any  former  or 
other  aft  or  afts  whatfoever,  amounts  to  no  more  than  4I.  10  s. 
per  hundred  ells. 

‘  Jurat’  5  die  Feb.  1750.  Henry  Dalton, 

coram  nobis 

A.  B.  Colleftor. 

B.  C.  Comptroller,  Cuftomer,  or  Surveyor. 

III.  Hides,  fkins,  and  manufaftures  of  leather,  imported. 

*  Hides,  and  (kins,  and  pieces  of  hides  and  fkins,  tanned,  taw¬ 
ed,  or  drefted,  and  all  wares  made  into  manufaftures  of  leather, 
or  any  manufafture,  whereof  the  mod  valuable  part  is  leather, 
(not  particularly  charged)  being  liable  to  two  new  duties,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  true  and  real  value  thereof,  upon  oath  of  the  im¬ 
porter,  fuch  value  muft  be  afeertained  upon  the  warrant-bill,  as 
in  the  following  example  : 

rs  -  •  -s  .  '  .  f 

*  9  Ann.  cap.  1 1.  §.  1.  10  Ann.  cap.  26.  §.  1. 

17th  of  March  1750. — Nc.  70. 

In  the  Golden  Lion  of  Hamburgh,  George  Pahle,  from  Ham¬ 
burgh.  Edward  Farmer. 

E.  F.  7  One  bale,  containing  one  hundred  and  eighty  feal- 
No.  7.  J  fkins,  valued  for  the  new  duties  at  2  s.  each. 

Edward  Farmer  maketh  oath,  1  hat  the  true  value  and  price 
of  the  feal-fkins  above-mentioned,  as  they  are  really  worth,  to 
be  fold  in  the  port  of  Southampton,  without  any  abatement  for 
his  majefty’s  duties  charged  thereupon,  by  the  aft  of  the  ninth 
of  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  or  any  former,  or  other  aft  or  afts 
whatfoever,  amounts  to  no  more  than  2  s.  per  piece. 

Jurat’  17  die  Martii,  coram  nobis  Signed — Edvv.  Farmer, 

A.  B.  Colleftor. 

B.  C.  Comptroller,  Cuftomer,  or  Surveyor. 

IV.  Wines 
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IV.  Wines  and  vinegar,  imported. 

*  As  there  is  a  variation  in  the  impoft-duty  of  wines  and  vi¬ 
negar,  with  regard  to  the  circumftances  of  the  importation,  as 
being  for  merchandize,  private  ufe,  or  retailing;  therefore,  at 
the  time  of  entry,  proof  muft  be  made  by  oath  on  the  warrant- 
bill,  whether  the  wines  and  vinegar,  therein  mentioned,  are 
imported  for  fale  or  private  ufe;  the  form  of  which  proof  muft 
be  as  in  the  following  example  : 

•  i  Jac.  II.  cap.  3.  §.  6. 

gth  of  January  1750. — No.  2. 

In  the  Delight  of  Southampton,  David  Stone,  from  Malaga. 

James  Gerard. 

J.  G.  ?  Twenty  calks,  containing  nine  tons  of  Spanilh 
No.  1  to  20.  3  wine,  unfilled  for  fale. 

James  Gerard  maketh  oath,  That  the  wine  above-mentioned 
is  imported  byway  of  merchandize,  and  with  intent  to  fell 
again,  and  doth  not  belong  either  to  vintner  or  retailer. 

Jurat’  9  die  Jan.  Signed — James  Gerard. 

1750,  coram 
A.  B.  Collector. 

3d  of  February  1750. — No.  9. 

In  the  Neptune  of  Ipfwicb,  Arthur  Wills,  from  Oporto. 

David  Strong. 

D.  S.  1  Four  calks,  containing  three  quarters  of  a  ton  of 
No.  5  to  8.  J  Portugal  wine,  filled  for  private  ufe. 

David  Strong  maketh  oath,  Tnat  the  wine  above-mentioned 
is  imported  for  private  ufe,  and  doth  not  belong  either  to  vint¬ 
ner  or  retailer. 

Signed — David  Strong. 

Jurat’  3  dieTeb.  1750,  coram 
A.  B.  Colle£or. 

But,  when  wines  and  vinegars  are  imported  by  a  retailer,  an 
oath  is  not  neceflary,  becaufe  they  are  then  chargeable  with  the 
higheft  duty  ;  being  not  intitled  to  any  difcount  out  of  the  im- 
poft-duty,  by  virtue  of  the  adl  which  granted  the  fame :  and  it 
muft  be  remembered,  that  profefted  vintners,  or  retailers,  may 
not  be  permitted  to  enter  any  wines  and  vinegars,  any  other- 
wife  than  by  retail,  though  they  may  be  the  property  of  a  mer¬ 
chant,  and  are  only  configned  to  them  to  be  fold  by  wholefale, 
as  merchandize. 

V.  Mufcovia  or  Ruffia  linnen. 

As  Mufcovy  or  Ruflia  linnens  are  not  contented,  and  to  mea- 
fure  each  piece  in  every  bale  would  be  extremely  troublefome ; 
it  is  the  practice,  in  the  port  of  London,  to  deliver  them  by  the 
merchant’s  invoice:  and,  for  that  purpofe,  a  copy  of  fuch  in¬ 
voice  muft  be  inferted  on  (either  the  face  or  the  back  of)  the 
warrant,  and  the  truth  thereof  confirmed  upon  oath,  as  in  the 
following  example : 

25th  of  January  1750. — No.  29. 

In  the  Alexander  of  Archangel,  foreign  built  and  manned, 
George  Kinger,  from  Archangel. 


6  Bales 


P. 

101 

99 

97 

109 

1 12 


Afhins. 

2544 

2537 

2496 

2863 

2879 

4300 

17619 

326 

17945 


Abel  Smith. 

Alh. 

53 
51 

47  Plain  linnen. 

5  6 
77- 

42  Diaper. 


326  Wrappers, 


A.  S.  No.  1  to  6. — Six  bales,  containing  fixty-four  hundred, 
an  half,  and  thirteen  ells,  plain  narrow  Ruflia  linnen,  and 
three  thoufand  nintey  three  yards  of  Ruflia  diaper  napkins,  not 
exceeding  half  an  ell  in  breadth. 

Abel  Smith  maketh  oath,  That  the  above  is  a  true  copy  of 
the  contents  in  the  invoice  of  the  fix. bales  of  Ruflia  linnen 
above-mentioned,  as  fent  to  him  from  Archangel  ;  and  that  the 
faid  bales  contain  no  more  than  feventecn  thoufand,  nine  hundred, 
forty-five  afttins,  including  the  wrappers,  to  the  beft  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief. 

Jurat’  25  die  Jan.  coram  Signed — Abel  Smith. 

A.  B.  Collector. 

VI.  Train-oil  and  whale-fins  from  the  Britifh  plantations. 

As  train-oil  and  whale-fins,  of,  and  from  the  Britifh  planta¬ 
tions,  are  chargeable  with  much  lower  duties  than  if  of  foreign 
filhing,  it  is  the  pradice  of  the  port  of  London,  to  make  proof, 
by  oath  upon  the  warrant,  that  the  faid  oil  and  fins  are  of  Bri- 
tilh  taking  and  curing. 

VoL.  I. 


1 6th  of  January  1750. — No.  16. 

In  the  Mary  of  Yarmouth,  James  Joy  mafter,  from  New 
Lngland. 

Matthew  Martin. 

No.  1  to  65.— Sixty-five  barrels,  containing  feven  tons  of 
train-oil.  0 

R:V  \°!0c~ Ten«  nbundies’  conta'n*ng  twelve  hundred 
weight  of  whale  fins.  All  of  Britifh  taking  and  curin- 

Matthew  Martin  maketh  oath,  that  the  train-oil  and  whale- 
fins  above-mentioned  are  fent  him,  this  deponent,  from  New 
England,  as  of  Britifh  taking  and  curinjr. 

Jurat’  10  die  Jan.  1750,  coram  Signed— Matt.  Martin. 

A.  B.  Colledtor. 

VII.  Goods  prohibited  to  be  imported  for  fale. 

As  many  forts  of  goods  are  prohibited  to  be  imported  into 
this  kingdom,  with  intent  to  be  fold  here;  therefore,  when 
fmall  quantities  of  fuch  goods  are  offered  to  be  entered,  under 
pretence  that  they  are  only  for  the  importer’s  own  ufe’,  proof 
thereof  muft  be  made  by  oath  upon  warrant,  as  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  example.  But  if,  by  the  largenefs  of  the  quantities,  it  may 
be  prefuqied  they  are  for  fale,  they  muft  not  be  permitted  to  an 
entry. 

18th  of  January,  1750. — No.  20. 

In  the  Providence,  of  London,  James  Ball,  mafter,  from 
Rotterdam. 

I  •  Benjamin  Tunis. 

No.  x  to  65. — Four  cafes,  containing  450  feet  of  gally-tiles 
(being  painted  ware)  for  private  ufe. 

Benjamin  Tunis,  m^jceth  oath,  That  the  gally-tiles  above- 
mentioned  are  imported  for  private  ufe,  and  not  with  intent  to 
be  uttered,  or  fold,  in  the  kingdom  of  Great-Britain. 

Jurat  18  die  Jan.  1750,  coram  Beniamin  Tunis. 

A.  B.  Colleaor. 

And  in  all  other  cafes,  where  any  thing  relating  to  the  duties, 
or  importations,  cannot  be  any  otherwife  afcertained  and  deter¬ 
mined,  the  importer  s  oath  muft  be  taken,  according  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  cafe. 

Remarks. 

From  this  fhort  furvey  of  the  praaical  bufinefs  of  the  Cuftom- 
houfe,  fo  far  as  I  judge  proper  to  extend  the  fame  at  prefent,  it 
appears,  that  cuftom-houfe- oaths  have  multiplied  in  proportion 
to  the  multitude  of  laws  which  have  been  enaaed,  in  relation 
to  this  great  branch  of  the  public  revenue.  See  the  articles  Af- 
fidavit  and  Oaths,  with  regard  to  the  Revenue;  where¬ 
in,  under  the  former  head,  I  have  (hewn  the  danger  of  multi- 
plying  oaths  of  this  kind,  and  the  fentiments  of  fome  great  men 
upon  this  occafion  ;  but,  while  the  revenue  continues  in  it’s  pre¬ 
fent  ftate  and  condition,  this  frequency  of  fwearing,  I  am  a- 
fraid,  will  never  be  laid  afide;  which,  with  great  reafon,  may 
be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  grievance,  no  lefs  to  be  lamented 
than  that  of  mortgaging  and  anticipating  the  Public  Funds, 
in  confequence  of  not  raifing  the  whole  revenue  within  the 
YEAR,  and  thereby  preventing  the  increafe  of  the  weight  of  our 
debts,  and  taxes  :  by  which  politic  meafures  the  Duties  of 
Customs,  which  ought  to  be  laid  in  the  mod  delicate  and  judi¬ 
cious  manner  [fee  the  article  Customs]  as  well  as  all  other  our 
Taxes  [fee  Taxes  on  Trade]  upon  our  commerce,  and  occa- 
fionably  variable,  as  the  circumftances  of  trade  with  divers 
ftates  may  change;  yet  they  feem  to  be  intailed  from  generation 
to  generation  without  any  alteration.  For  the  effedls  of  which, 
fee  the  articles  Customs,  Duties,  Funds,  Trade. 

That  high  duties  give  encouragement  tofmuggling  is  certain. 
Where  the  avoiding  high  cuftoms  makes  the  profit  great,  no  rifk, 
no  danger,  will  deter  from  the  attempting  it;  it  is  throwing  out 
a  bait  to  a  greedy  fifh,  he  will  fnap  at  it,  though  immediate  ruin 
enfues.  This  fo  greatly  injures- and  difcourages  the  fair  trader, 
that  it  either  tempts,  or  compels  him,  to  turn  fmuggler  too^and 
aflbciate  himfelf  with  thofe  numerous  examples  of  depravity  we 
have  at  this  time  among  our  people,  who  live  in  a  ftate  of  war* 
with  the  government,  in  defiance  of  laws;  whereby  an  univer- 
fal  corruption  of  manners,  and  contempt  of  authority,  have  pre¬ 
vailed.  Befides  the  articles  of  luxury  being  thofe  things  that  are 
chiefly  fmugglcd,  as  brandy,  tea,  French  wines,  laces,  filks,  &c. 
it  fpreads  their  confumption  among  the  lower  clafs  of  people, 
who  are  tempted,  at  a  lefs  expence,  to  imitate  the  luxuries  of 
their  fuperiors  :  and  what  greatly  adds  to  the  public  evil  is, 
that  the  fame  fmugglers  who  fteal  thefe  foreign  luxuries  and  fu- 
perfluities  in  upon  us,  carry  off  vaft  quantities  of  raw  wool,  to 
the  urifpeakable  detriment  of  our  manufactures  and  the  nation. 
See  British  America,  France,  Wool. 

High  duties  alfo  ruin  our  manufactures,  more  efpecially  that  of 
the  woollen.  For  fuch  cuftoms  prevent  the  bartering  away  our 
manufadtures  for  foreign  goods,  not  only  for  our  own  confump¬ 
tion,  but  alfo  for  exportation  ;  which  might  enlarge  the  vent  of 
our  own  commodities  confiderably  more  than  ir,  at  prefent,  is  ; 
for,  if  a  merchant  now  exports  our  woollen  goods,  and  would 
barter  them  for  wines,  the  duties  on  them  would  amount  to 
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tVl,n  tVip  coft  of  his  woollen  goods,  which  puts  him  under 
T  1X1  of  hatinl  a  double  capital  for  fuch  an  adventure,  or 
lavingTtafide  for  want  thereof ;  whereby  the  fales  of  great  quan- 
tiBesSof  woollen  manufaflures  are  loft  to  the  nation.  _ 

As  high  cuftoms  enhance  the  expences  of  our  navigation 
muft  ntfWhts  be  raifed  accordingly  ?  By  which,  are  not  the 
•  _  f  foap  oil,  and  dyeing  materials,  ufed  in  manufacturing 

•?» SsSiSSfsas 

merchants,  th  y  ^ndi  in  foreign  countries  thofe  quan- 

that  extenfive  trade  and  ve  a  ^  =  £  do_  Moreover, 

STriSf  :?^S-fSng  greater  than  h,  H.land,  and 
their  Ioffes  heavier  in  proportion,  as  ou' dutief)oes  no°t  th’is  very 

creditors*  for  broken  merchants  arejuftly  compared  to  nine 
pins!  one  of  which  feldom  falls  without  beating  down  feveral 

0tNoS;  does  any  thing  recommend  the  ufe  of  the  foreign  manu- 

faaur  s  of  fine^ goods  as  high  duties,  by  making  them  expen- 
factures  or  nn  g  ^  account,  foon  renders  faShionable, 

whilfttr  own  are  defpifed,  though  far  fuperior  in  quality  ,  winch 
•  difrrmrap-ement  to  our  manufactures. 

,S  Hmy  duties,  alfo,  are  the  principal  caufe  of  the  fmuggling 

sa  s»r-a&- f*a= 

vent  or 'that  gives  fo  good  a  profit,  as  our  wool ;  for  the  French 

working  cheaper,  and  their  wool  being coarfer,  Enghfti  and  Infh 

wooK  fo  much  in  demand,  that  they  will  give  great  prices 

Tor  them'  by  returns  in  their  own  goods,  for  which  reafon  they 

receive  vaft  quantities,  to  the  ruin  of  our  manufactures, 
receive  vm  m  rnttnn.  coDoer,  coals 


S2l  X  ;-blt,  cotton, copper,  coals,  drugs, 

fordgn  “ap  «-•  ««>  hOTP’  ir°"’  ^  iTTr  ’  be’ 

oaoef  ricef  tobacco,  tallow,  threads,  tapes,  Silk,  and  fugar,  be- 
fng  neceffaries  of  life,  or  materials  of  manufacture,  muft  necef- 
farily  render  all  our  commodities  dear,  not  only  to  our  own  peo¬ 
ple  but  to  foreigners  likewife  (though  our  workmen  Should  have 
no  exc  f  s  to  pay),  and  fuch  difeouragements  give  opportunity  to 

foreigners  to  fend  their  manufactures  cheaper  to  foreign  markets, 
torei  ners  to  i  f  ali  iaws,  into  our  own  country, 

ntuMurcrs ;  for  all  the  above  cuftoms 
are  as  much  taxes  on  our  woollen  manufadure  as  if  laid  on 
the  wool  itfelf ;  for  the  workmen  muft  raife  the  money  on  the 
woollen  goods  he  makes,  to  pay  the  duties  of  wha^he  uies 
above  articles,  with  the  advances  thereupon,  which  are  made 
by  all  the  hands  through  which  they  pafs  before  they  come  to 
him.  By  this  policy  it  is  that  we  ourfelves  drive  away  our  own 
manufacturers ;  and'  foreigners  could  not  rival  the  people  of  fo 
fruitful  a  country  as  Britain,  if  we  did  not  furmfo  them  with 
he  means,  by  our  high  taxes  and  reftramts,  that  are  always 
prejudicial  to  trade,  though  defigned  to  advance  it,  and  never 
effca  the  thing  intended,  though  fortified  with  the >  moft  rigorous 
penal  laws  :  of  which  Mr  Locke  gives  an  inftance,  m  his  Con¬ 
siderations  &c.  p.  i  i  6.  ‘It  is  death  in  Spain  to  export  money ; 
V  s and  yet  ’they,  who  furnilh  all  the  world  with  go  d  and  filver, 
«  have>  leaft  of  it  among  themfelves  trade  letches  it  away. 


«  notwithftanding  all  their  artificial  and  forced  contrivances  to 
<  keen  it  there :  it  follows  trade,  againft  the  rigour  of  their  laws, 
and  their  want  of  foreign  commodities  makes  it  openly  be  car¬ 
ried  out  at  noon-day.’  1  .  ,  V 

It  is  felony  in  England  to  export  wool,  and  yet  they,  who 
fnrnifti  all  the  world  with  wool,  have.leaft  of  the  manufacturing 
of  it  among  themfelves ;  the  fmuggling  trade  fetches  it  away, 
notwithftanding  all  our  artificial  and  forced  contrivances  to  keep 
it  •  it  follows  the  fmuggling  trade,  againft  the  rigour  of  our  aws  j 
and  our  want  of  taking  off  the  taxes  on  manufactures  makes  it 

openly  be  carried  out  at  noon-day.  - 

Whence  it  is  evident,  that  neither  death  nor  bamlhment  can 
force  trade  to  an  unnatural  channel ;  it  may  be  compared,  in  one 
refpea  to  water,  which  cannot  be  compreffed  to  a  degree  be¬ 
yond  it’s  natural  dimenfions ;  the  more  force  is  exerted,  the 
fooner  doth  the  veffel  break  that  contains  it,  and  the  water  let 
loofe,  never  to  return.  The  great  De  Witt,  in  his  Memo.rs, 
afterts,  ‘  That  the  navigation,  the  filhery,  the  trade  and  manu- 
‘  failures,  which  are  the  four  pillars  of  the  Slate,  Should  not  be 
‘  weakened  or  incumbered  by  any  taxes,  for  it  is  they  that  give 

<  fubfiftance  to  the  moft  part  of  the  inhabitants,  and  which 

<  draw  in  all  forts  of  Strangers ;  unlefs  the  neceffity  was  fo  great 
c  that  the  country  was  threatened  with  an  intire  deduction  ;  and 
‘  thefe  fundamentals  Should  be  attacked  upon  the  hopes  that  thefe 
c  taxes  would  not  laft  long;  at  leaft  hafte  Should  be  made,  as  foon 
‘  as  the  Storm  was  over,  to  take  them  off.  Again,  this  diftinc- 

<  tion  Should  be  made,  that  matiufadures  Should  not,  or  can- 
‘  not,  be  taxed  at  all,  becaufe  they  are  not  fixed  to  the  country, 

‘  and  we  muft  fetch  from  foreign  countries  the  Stuffs  and  mate- 

‘  rials  to  work  them  up.  .  . 

High  duties  fend  away  our  fpecie.  Britain,  having  no  mines, 
of  gol  i  or  Silver,  hath  no  other  means  of  getting  or  preferving 
it’s  treafure  but  by  foreign  trade.  As  cuftoms  confine  our  trade 
to  mere  importation  for  Cur  own  neceffaries,  or  vanities,  and,, 
at  the  fame  time,  ruin  our  manufattures,  what^we  want  in  ex¬ 
ports  to  ballance  the  imports,  muft  be  paid  in  fpecie  [fee  Bal- 
1  LANCE  of  Trade]  making  the  ballance  of  trade  every  year  more 
and  more  againft  us  ;  for,  as  we  raife  the  prices  of  our  goods  fo 
high  by  taxes  that  foreigners  will  not  take  them,  and  yet  con¬ 
tinue  to  import  their  fuperfluities,  which  we  now  chiefly,  and,  m 
time,  muft  intirely  pay  for  with  our  gold  and  filver  ;  and  our 
high  duties  encouraging  fmugglers,  who  have  feldom  a  fettled 
habitation,  or  any  Slock  of  our  manufaftures  by  them,  they 
carry  out  great  quantities  of  fpecie,  to  purchafe  their  cargoes : 
fuch  large  draughts  make  our  mints  lie  idle,  but  by  fits  and 
Harts ;  we  find  our  money  difappear,  and  grow  fcarcer  and 
(career,  our  trade  declines  and  our  people  Starve.  To  confirm 
all  which  further,  fee  the  articles  Customs,  Excises,  Na¬ 
tional  Debts,  and  Taxes.  Upon  what  fohd  principles 
our  commerce  and  navigation  may  be  advanced,  fee,  alfo,  the 
articles  Artificers,  Manufactures,  Mechanics, 
Royal  Society,  and  Trade. 

How  far  the  prefent  fyftem  of  the  public  revenue  of  this  na¬ 
tion  appears  to  be  calculated  for  the  intereft,  or  otherwife,  of 
our  commerce  and  navigation.  Shall  be  confidered  alfo  unde* 
the  article  Funds  ;  wherein  Shall  be  confidered,  more  efpecially, 
the  great  principle  of  increafing  our  debts,  and  reducing  the  in¬ 
tereft  of  the  national  creditors  ;  for  however  well-bottomed  the 
Public  Credit  may  feem  to  be  upon  this  maxim,  I  am. 
afraid,  upon  a  juft  and  difpaffionate  enquiry,  it  will  turn  out 
otherwife  than  many  gentlemen  may  flatter  themfelves. 


CAB 


CAB 


CAB 


is  the  third  letter  of  the  alphabet;  it  is  ufed  either  1 
alone,  or  preceded,  or  followed,  by  fome  other 
letter,  by  merchants,  bankers,  traders,  and  book¬ 
keepers,  as  an  abbreviation  of  certain  terms,  or 
words,  which  they  are  obliged  to  repeat  very  often 
in  the  articles  which  they  fet  down  in  their  journals,  or  other 
regiflers.  Thus,  among  the  French,  C  iignifies  Compte,  ac¬ 
count;  C  O,  Compte  Overt,  open  account;  C  C,  Compte 
Courant,  account  current ;  M  C,  Mon  Compte,  my  account ; 
SC,  Son  Compte,  his  account;  L  C,  Leur  Compte,  their 
account;  N  C,  Notre  Compte,  our  account,  &c. 

CABALISTE,  a  term  of  commerce,  which  is  ufed  at  Thou- 
loufe,  and  in  the  whole  province  of  Languedoc.  It  fignifies 
a  merchant,  who  does  not  trade  in  his  own  name,  but  is 
concerned  in  the  trade  of  another  merchant  in  chief. 

The  24th  article  of  the  general  regulations  of  the  exchange 
of  Thouloufe,  made  in  the  year  1701,  for  the  eleftion  of 
the  prior  and  confuls  of  the  faid  exchange,  orders,  that  every 
merchant,  or  fon  of  a  merchant,  actually  trading,  fhall  be 
obliged  to  accept  the  office  of  adminiftrator  of  the  fraternity, 
if  he  be  nominated  to  it ;  and  that  all  the  cabaliftes,  and 
perfons  concerned  in  the  trade  of  a  merchant  in  chief,  fhall 
alfo  be  liable  to  be  named  and  chofen  for  the  faid  adminiflra- 
tion.  See  the  article  Anonymous  Partnerfhip,  and  Re¬ 
marks  thereon. 

CABECA,  or  CABESSE.  The  Portugueze,  who  carry  on 
the  trade  of  filks  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  diflinguifh  them  by  the 
names  of  cabe^a  and  bariga  ;  that  is  to  fay,  head  and  belly. 
The  cabe^a  filks  are  the  fined,  the  bariga  ate  from  15  to  20 
per  cent,  inferior  to  them.  The  Indian  workmen  endeavour 
to  pafs  them  off  one  with  the  other,  and  there  is  hardly  a 
bale  of  cabe^a  but  what  is  mixed  with  a  great  deal  of  bari 
ga  :  for  which  reafon,  the  more  experienced  European  mer¬ 
chants,  who  carry  on  that  trade,  take  care  to  open  the  bales, 
and  to  examine  all  the  fkains,  one  after  another.  See  the 
article  of  Silks,  where  thofe  of  the  Indies  are  deferibed. 

The  Dutch,  who  have  a  great  trade  in  thofe  filks*  diftinguifh 
two  forts  of  cabe^a’s,  namely,  the  moor-cabeffa,  and  the 
common  cabeffa.  The  former  is  fold  at  Amfterdam  for 
about  21 1  fchellingen  grofs,  or  Flemifh  ;  and  the  other  for 
about  18. 

Remarks. 

The  ancient  Portugueze,  who  had  extended  their  trade  in  the 
Eaft-Indies,  introduced  among!!  the  merchants  of  thofe  coun¬ 
tries,  that  is  to  fay,  among  the  Banians  and  the  Chinefe, 
the  diftin&ion  of  the  bell  and  the  word:  merchandizes,  by 
the  comparative  names  of  head  and  belly  :  for,  as  they  look¬ 
ed  upon  a  man’s  head  as  the  noble!!,  and  the  belly  as  the 
vilefl,  parts  of  his  body,  they  do  the  fame  with  regard  to 
merchandizes  (with  a  defign,  perhaps,  to  be  better  under- 
flood  by  the  Indian  merchants)  ltiling  the  bell  the  head,  and 
the  worft  the  belly,  of  the  fame  fort,  or  kind,  of  merchan¬ 
dize.  This  cullom  has  continued  to  the  prefent  time  in  the 
Indies :  and  the  European  nations,  who  trade  there,  follow 
that  cullom  of  dillinguifhing  the  merchandizes  in  the  buy¬ 
ing  or  felling,  to  make  themfelves  be  better  underllood  by 
the  Banians  and  Chinefe. 

CABIDOS,  or  CAV1DOS,  a  long  meafure  ufed  in  Portugal, 
at  Goa,  and  in  other  places  of  the  Eall-Indies,  belonging 
to  the  Portgueze,  to  meafure  Huffs,  linens,  &c. 

Ehe  cabidos,  like  the  Dutch  ell,  or  that  of  Nuremberg, 
contains  two  feet  and  11  lines,  which  make  $  of  the  Paris 
ell,  and  the  Paris  ell  makes  one  cabidos  and  \ :  fo  that  feven 
cabidos  make  four  ells  of  Paris. 

To  reduce  cabidos ’s  into  Paris  ells,  you  mull,  ufing  the  Rule 
of  Three,  fay.  If  feven  cabidos’s  make  four  ells  of  Paris, 
how  many  Paris  ells  will  fo  many  cabidos  make?  And,  on 
the  contrary,  to  reduce  Paris  ells  into  cabidos’s,  you  mull 
fay,  If  four  ells  of  Paris  make  feven  cabidos’s,  how  many 
cabidos’s  will  fo  many  ells  of  Paris  make  ? 

CABINET,  a  piece  of  joiner’s  workmanlhip.  It  is  a  kind 
of  prefs,  or  chell,  with  feveral  doors  and  drawers,  to  lock 
up  the  moft  precious  things,  or  only  to  ferve  as  an  ornament 
in  chambers,  galleries,  or  other  apartments. 

There  are  common  cabinets  of  oak,  or  of  chefnut ;  varnifh- 
ed  cabinets  of  China  and  Japan;  cabinets  of  inlaid  work; 
fome  of  ebony,  and  of  other  fcarce  and  precious  woods. 

The  cabinets  of  Germany  were  formerly  in  great  repute  in 
France,  where  they  were  very  much  elleemed,  on  account  1 
Vol.  I. 


of  feveral  mechanica!  rarities  and  curiofities,  which  they  were 
filled  with  in  the  infide.  They  are  very  much  valued  in  fo¬ 
reign  countries,  and  the  Dutch  carry  lome  Hill  into  the  Eall; 
but  they  are  almoft  entirely  out  of  date  in  France,  as  well  as 
the  cabinets  of  ebon}',  which  came  from  Venice. 

CABLE  a  thick,  large,  flrong  rope,  commonly  of  hemp, 
which  ferves  to  keep  fhips  at  anchor  :  but  thefe  are  com¬ 
monly  called  crane-ropes,  and  are  of  different  fizes.  It  is 
alio  faid  of  ropes  which  ferve  to  raife  heavy  loads,  by  the 
help  of  cranes,  pullies,  and  other  engines.  The  name  of 
cable  is  ufually  given  only  to  fuch  as  have  at  leal!  three 
inehes  in  diameter  ;  thofe  that  are  lefs  are  only  called  ropes, 
of  different  names,  according  to  their  ufe. 

Every  cable,  of  what  thicknefs  foever  it  be,  is  compofed  of 
three  flrands,  every  Hrand  of  three  ropes,  and  every  rope  of 
three  twins  ;  the  twill  is  made  of  more  or  lefs  threads,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  cable  is  to  be  thicker  or  thinner.  The  wfirds 
Ilrand,  rope,  and  twill,  are  explained  under  their  proper  Ar¬ 
ticles.  In  tire  manufacture  of  cables,  after  the  ropes  are 
made,  they  ufe  Hicks,  which  they  pafs  firli  between  the  ropes 
of  which  they  -  make  the  flrands,  and  afterwards  between 
the  flrands  of  which  they  make  the  cable  ;  to  the  end  that 
they  may  all  tvvifl  the  better,  and  be  more  regularly  wound 
together  .  and  alio,  to  prevent  them  from  twining,  or  intang- 
ling,  they  hang  at  the  end  of  each  Hrand,  and  of  each  rdoe, 
a  weight  of  lead,  or  of  Hone. 

M  hen  the  cable  is  made,  and  twilled  as  it  ought  to  be,  they 
untwill  three  or  lour  turn.-,  that  the  refl  may  better  remain 
in  their  former  pofition. 

Cables  that  are  too  much  twifled  burfl  very  eafily;  and, 
when  they  are  fpun  foft,  that  is  to  fay,  not  fufliciently  twill¬ 
ed,  they  break.  See  Rope-Maker. 

The  number  cl  threads,  of  which  a  cable  ought  to  be  ccm- 
pofed,  is  always  proportionable  to  its  length  and  thicknefs  ; 
and  it  is  by  the  number  of  threads  that  compofe  it,  and  make 
it’s  diameter  and  circumference,  that  one  may  judge  of  it’s 
weight,  and,  confequently,  make  an  eflimate  of  it’s  value* 
which  is  an  expeditious  way  of  computing  the  w'orth  of 
cordage. 

A  cable  of  three  inches  in  circumference,  which  amount  to 
an  in  h  in  diameter,  is  compofed  of  48  common  threads  5 
and  upon  that  footing  are  calculated  two  tables  which  the 
Sieur  St.  Aubin  has  given  us,  in  his  Difilibnaire  de  Marine, 
to  make  both  thofe  operations ;  which  tables  we  hayt  thought 
proper  to  infert  in  this  work,  with  the  neceffary  inftru£ltons 
for  ufing  them,  that  the  reader  may  want  no  information  on 
a  fubjeti  which  none  ought  to  be  ignorant  of,  who  are  con¬ 
cerned  in  marine  commerce,  who  fit  out  merchant- men  for 
their  own  account,  or  freight  them  for  the  account  of  others. 

A  Table  of  the  number  of  threads  of  which  a  cable  mufl  be 
compofed,  with  regard  to  it’s  circumference,  from  three 
inches  to  20,  and  from  48  threads  to  1943. 


Inches.  Threads. 


3 

48 

4 

77 

5 

121 

6 

*74 

/ 

238 

8 

31 1 

9 

393 

10 

4^5 

1  r 

598 

12 

699 

13 

821 

14 

952 

15 

1093 

16 

1244 

i7 

1404 

18 

1574 

19 

*754 

20 

1943 

In  order  to  find,  by  this  table,  how  much  a  cable  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  given  length  ought  to  weigh  ;  for  inflance,  a  cable  be¬ 
tween  1 1 0,  or  120  fathoms  long,  you  mufl  meafure  the 
thicknefs  of  the  cable  in  its  circumference,  and  look  into  the 
table,  to  fee  how  many  threads  it  mufl  be  compofed  of,  with 
regard  to  that  circumference;  then  multiply  by  four  the  num- 
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ver  of  threads  you  have  found,  becaufe  each  thread,  for 
making  a  cable  of  the  propofed  length,  weighs  about  four 
rounds  ;  and  the  produa  of  that  multiplication  will  give 
you  very  near  the  weight  of  the  cable.  Thus  a  cable  of  20 
Inches  in  circumference,  which,  according  to  the  table,  m 
have  1943  threads,  will  weigh  7772  pounds. 


A  Table  to  eftimate  the  weight  of  a  cable,  by  its 
circumference. 


Inches. 


Pounds. 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 


17 

18 


19 

20 


192 

308 

484 

696 

952 

1244 

1572 

194O 

2392 

2796 

3284 

3808 

4372 

4976 

5616 

6296 

7016 

7772 


By  the  two  foregoing  tables  may  be  aifo  found  how  many 
threads  are  required  in  every  rope,  according  to  the  thickne  s 
one  would  give  to  a  cable.  F or  inftance,  for  a  cable  of  three 
ropes,  which  is  required  to  be  made  18  inches  in  circumfe¬ 
rence,  you  mud  put  550  threads  in  each  rope,  obferving, 
however,  that,  if  you  would  make  the  cable  fomething 
tighter,  or  clofer  than  ordinarily,  it  will  be  both  fhorter  and 
thinner;  and  if,  on  the  contrary,  you  make  it  looier,  it 
will  be  longer  and  thicker. 


Remark. 


It  feems  that,  in  the  inftance  given  above,  by  the  Sieur  Aubin, 
we  ftiould  put  the  word  ftrand,  inftead  of  rope,  fince  a  cable 
being  compofed,  as  he  explained  it  before,  of  three  ftrands, 
and  each  ftrand  of  three  ropes,  it  makes  nine  ropes  for  every 
cable  ;  and,  at  that  rate,  the  number  of  threads  does  not 
agree  with  the  ropes,  but  with  the  ftrands,  the  latter  being 
really  compofed  each  of  550  threads,  or  thereabout,  and  the 

ropes,  reckoning  nine  to  each  cable,  can  have  but  about  183 
threads  each; 

There  is  no  merchant-fhip,  though  never  fo  weak,  but  has, 
at  leaft,  three  cables ;  namely,  the  chief  cable,  or  cable  of 
the  flieet- anchor,  a  common  cable,  and  a  fmaller  one.  The 
length  of  thefe  cables  is  commonly  from  1 10  to  120  fathoms. 
By  ftatute  21  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  1 2.  fed*.  2.  No  perfon  dwell¬ 
ing  within  five  miles  of  the  town  of  Burport,  in  the  county 
of  Dorfet,  (hall  fell  out  of  the  market,  holden  within  the 
faid  town,  any  hemp  which  (hall  grow  within  the  faid  five 
miles,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  hemp. 

Sett.  3.  No  perfons,  other  than  fuch  as  (hall  dwell  within 
the  faid  town,  (hall  make,  out  of  the  faid  town,  any  cables, 
halfers,  ropes,  traces,  halters,  or  other  tackle  made  of  hemp, 
within  five  miles  of  the  faid  town,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of 
the  faid  cables,  See. 

Sed*.  4.  Twenty  pounds  weight  (hall  be  accounted  the  flone. 
Sedt.  5.  Every  perfon  dwelling  within  the  faid  diftance  may 
make  cables,  and  other  tackle  for  their  own  ufe.  This 
a&  to  endure  to  the  next  parliament.  Continued  indefinitely 
by  3  Car.  I.  cap.  4.  16.  Car.  I.  cap.  4. 

Stat.  35  Eliz.  cap.  8.  fed*.  3.  If  any  perfon  fhall  make  cables 
of  old  or  overworn  fluff,  which  fhall  contain  above  feven 
inches  in  compafs,  every  perfon  fo  offending  fhall  forfeit  four 
times  the  value.  And,  if  any  perfon  fhall  tar  any  halfers, 
or  other  cordage,  made  within  this  realm,  of  fuch  old  and 
overworn  fluff,  being  of  leffer  affize,  and  not  containing  in 
compafs  feven  inches,  and  by  retail  put  to  fale  the  fame,  be¬ 
ing  fo  tarred,  every  perfon  fo  offending  fhall  forfeit  the  treble 
value,  Sec. 

Sed*.  4.  Every  perfon  which  fhall  offend  againfl  this  ad*, 
fhall  be  imprifoned  during  her  majefty’s  pl'eTure. 

Stat.  6.  Ann.  cap.  29.  fed*.  13.  Foreign  cordage,  or  cable- 
yarn  imported,  upon  exportation  fhall  have  no  allowance, 
or  drawback  of  duties. 


Remarks. 


As  cables  are  one  of  the  principal  fafeguards  to  {hipping, 
and  the  lives  of  mariners,  too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  by 
all  interefted  in  marine  commerce,  of  this  article  in  particu¬ 
lar,  and  that  the  above  ftatute  of  Elizabeth  fhould  be  duly  ex¬ 
ecuted  ;  having  been  well  informed,  that  many  rogueries  are 
daily  pradlifed  in  the  bulinefs  of  rope-making,  which  occa- 
fipn  great  lofies  to  our  merchants  and  infurers. 


CACAO  or  COCAO,  the  nut  of  which  chocolate  is  made. 
That  tree  is  of  a  middle-feed  height  and  bignefs.  It's  wood 
is  fpungy,  or  porous,  and  *ery  light :  it’s  bark  pretty  fmooth, 
and  of  a  cinnamon  colour,  more  or  lefs  deep,  according  to 

the  age  of  the  tree.  ,,  r 

As  the  leaves  fall  but  by  degrees,  and  are  continually  fuc- 
ceeded  by  others,  the  tree  never  looks  bare  :  it  blows  at  all 
times,  but  more  plentifully  about  the  two  folflices,  than  at 
any  other  feafon. 

Its  flowers,  or  bloffoms,  which  are  very  regular,  and  in  the 
form  of  rofes,  but  very  fmall,  and  without  any  feent,  grow 
in  bunches,  between  the  llalks  of  the  leaves  and  the  wood, 
or  rather  from  the  places  where  the  old  leaves  grew,  the  fear 
of  which,  if  we  may  fo  call  it,  is  to  be  feen  at  the  places 
from  whence  they  fell.  A  great  quantity  of  thefe  bloffoms 
drop  off;  and  of  a  thoufand  there  are  hardly  ten  chat  fet  ; 
fo  that  the  ground  under  the  tree  is  all  covered  with  thofe 
falfe  bloffoms. 

Each  bloffom  hangs  from  the  tree  by  a  pedicle,  or  ltaik,  about 
half  an  inch  long;  the  fmaller  the  bloffom  is,  with  regard  to 
the  tree  and  the  fruit,  the  more  it  appears  Angular,  and  wor¬ 
thy  of  attention. 

When  the  bud  begins  to  open,  one  may  diftinguilh  the  calix, 
the  petals,  or  leaves,  and  the  heart  of  the  bloffoms. 

This  cacao-tree  bears  fruit  almoft  the  whole  year,  which 
ripens  fucceffively.  It  does  not  grow  on  the  flendei  branches, 
as  our  fruit  in.  Europe  does,  but  along  the  body  of  the  mo¬ 
ther-branches,  which  is  no  uncommon  thing  in  thofe  coun¬ 
tries,  where  feveral  trees  have  the  fame  property,  fuch  as 
the  apricot-tree,  the  calabafh  or  gourd  tree,  the  papayer,  Sec. 
The  cacao  fruit  is  contained  in  a  pod,  or  cod,  which,  from 
being  atfirft  prodigioufly  fmall,  grows,  in  four  months  time, 
to  the  fize  and  form  of  a  cucumber,  pointed  at  one  end,  and 
whofe  furface  is  furrowed  like  a  melon. 

The  pod,  in  the  firfl  month,  is  either  red,  or  white,  or 
mixed  with  red,  or  yellow  :  thefe  varieties  of  colours  make 
three  forts  of  cacao-trees,  which  have  no  other  difference  but 
that,  which  is  not  fufficient  to  eflablifh  three  different  kinds 
of  fpecies  of  cacao-trees :  and,  therefore,  Monfieur  Tourne- 
fort,  after  the  example  of  Father  Plumier,  acknowledges  but 
one  kind  of  them,  though  the  Spanifh  writers  reckon  four 
of  them  in  Mexico,  without  any  reafon. 

Of  the  firfl  we  mentioned  above,  the  pod  is  of  a  deep  red, 
efpecially  when  it  grows  near  the  fea-coaft,  but  it  becomes 
clearer  and  paler,  as  the  fruit  ripens. 

The  fecond,  of  which  the  pod  is  white,  is  in  the  beginning 
of  fo  clear  a  green,  that  it  feems  quite  white  ;  it  becomes  by 
degrees  of  a  citron-colour,  which,  growing  deeper  from 
day  to  day,  is  at  laft  quite  yellow,  when  the  fruit  is  come  to 
it’s  maturity. 

The  third  keeps  a  medium  between  the  two  former-*  for,  as 
it  ripens,  the  green  colour  grows  paler,  and  the  yellow 

'deeper.  . 

The  only  diftinaion  one  can  make  between  the  cacao  fruit, 
is,  that  it  comes  from  three  different  places,  namely,  from 
Caracca,  from  Maragnan,  and  from  the  French  iflands; 
the  firfl  is  the  mofl  valued. 

The  white  pods  are  flatter  .than  the  others,  efpecially  on  the 
fide  of  the  ftalk  by  which  they  hang  from  the  tree;  and 
thofe  cacao-trees  are  more  plentiful  bearers  than  the  others. 
If  you  fplit  one  of  thefe  pods  lengthways,  you  will  find  it  to 
be  about  one  third  part  of  an  inch  thick;  it  is  filled  with 
cacao-nuts,  the  intervals  of  which,  before  the  fruit  is  ripe, 
are  replenifhed  with  a  white  and  firm  fubflance,  which  af¬ 
terwards  changes  into  a  kind  of  mucilaginous  matter,  of 
a  very  pleafant  acid  tafte  :  for  which  reafon,  people  often  de¬ 
light  in  putting  one  of  thefe  nuts,  with  the  lublfance  that 
furrounds  it,  into  their  mouth,  whuh  is  an  agreeable  re- 
frefhment,  and  quenches  the  third  ;  but  they  take  care  not 
to  bite  it  with  their  teeth,  for,  if  they  were  to  pierce  the 
fkin,  or  peel  off  the  nut,  they  would  find  it  extremely  bitter. 
When  we  examine  attentively  the  inward  conftrudtion  of 
thofe  pods,  and  anatomize,  as  it  were,  all  its  parts,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  the  fibres  of  the  ftalk  of  the  fruit,  paffing  through 
the  pod,  divide  into  five  branches,  each  of  which  are  lub- 
divided  into  feveral  threads  ;  and  every  thread  terminates  at 
the  thick  end  of  one  of  thofe  nuts,  making  all  together  a 
kind  of  bunch,  confiding  commonly  of  20,  25,  30,  or  35 
nuts,  placed  the  one  againfl  the  other  within  the  pod,  in 
a  wonderful  order. 

The  peel  or  fkin  of  fome  of  thofe  nuts  being  taken  on, 
you  meet,  with  the  fubflance  of  the  nut,  which  appears  ten¬ 
der  and  fmooth,  inclining  to  purple  or  violet  colour,  an 
feemingly  divided  into  feveral  lobes,  though  in  reality  it  has 
but  two,  but  very  irregular,  and  much  entangled  the  one 
in  the  other. 

Laftly,  if  the  nut  or  kernel  be  cut  into  two  equal  parts 
lengthways,  you  meet  at  the  extremity  of  the  thick  end,  a 
fort  of  cylindrical  grain,  ‘  part  of  an  inch  long  by  about 
■j’j:  in  diameter,  which  is  the  true  germen,  or  feed  of  the 
plant.  The  Botanifts  call  it  the  plume. 

The  cacao-tree  grows  naturally  in  feveral  countries  within 
the  torrid  zone,  but  particularly  in  Mexico,  in  the  provinces 
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of  Guatimala  and  Nicaragua,  as  alfo  along  the  banks  of  the 
river  of  the  Amazons,  on  the  coaft  of  Caracca,  that  is  to 
fay,  from  Comoma,  or  Nova  Corduba,  to  Carthagena,  and 
in  the  Golden  Ifland. 

*1  he  trade  of  cacao-nuts  is  carried  on  by  a  Spanifh  company, 
fettled  upon  that  coaft. 

There  come  likewife  large  quantities  of  cacao-nuts  from 
Maragnan,  in  the  north  part  of  Brazil,  by  the  way  of  Lif- 
bon,  which  commonly  is  worth  but  half  the  price  of  that  of 
Caracca,  being  fmall  and  not  fo  ripe,  which  gives  it  a  harfh 
tafle :  lb  that,  if  chocolate  were  made  of  the  cacao-nuts  of 
Maragnan  only,  it  would  be  too  rough  and  too  dry  :  and,  if 
it  were  made  all  of  Caracca  nuts,  it  would  be  too  rich,  and 
not  keep  fo  well ;  but  when  it  is  made  with  one  half  of  the 
former,  and  the  other  half  of  the  latter,  it  makes  very  good 
chocolate,  which  will  keep  well,  and  come  cheaper.  ° 
There  are  alfo  cacao-nuts  from  the  illes  of  Magdalen  in  the 
gulph  of  St.  Lawrence  in  Canada,  which  come  pretty  near 
to  the  nuts  of  Caracca,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Cayenne,  which 
furpafs  thofe  of  the  other  iflands,  being  plump  and  full- 
grown,  and  fell  alrnoft  for  the  fame  price. 

The  Spaniards  and  the  Portugueze  were  the  firft,  whom  the 
Americans  made  acquainted  with  cacao  ;  they  made  ufe  of 
it  many  years,  without  communication  thereof  to  other  na¬ 
tions,  who  had  fo  little  knowledge  of  it  in  thofe  days,  that 
the  Dutch  privateers,  being  ignorant  of  the  value  of  the 
prizes  of  cacao  they  took,  ufed,  out  of  fpite,  to  throw  all 
the  nuts  into  the  fea,  calling  them,  by  derifion,  and  in  pretty 
bad  Spanifh,  cacura  de  camera,  fheep’s  treddles. 

In  the  year  1649,  they  knew  in  all  the  Antilles,  but  of  one 
cacao-tree,  which  was  planted  out  of  curiofity  in  the  gar¬ 
den  of  an  Englifhman,  fettled  in  the  ifland  of  St.  Croix.  In 
1655,  the  Caribbees,  who  are  the  favages  of  the  Idler  An¬ 
tilles,  {hewed  to  Monf.  du  Parquet  feveral  cacao-trees  in  the 
woods  of  the  ifland  of  Martinico,  of  which  he  was  the  pro¬ 
prietor.  This  difcovery  gave  occafion  to  obferve  feveral 
other  trees  of  the  fame  kind,  in  the  other  woods  of  that 
ifland  ;  and  the  cacao- walks,  planted  fince  then  in  that  ifland 
owe  very  probably  their  origin,  to  the  nuts  taken  from  thofe 
woods.  One  Benjamin  planted  there  the  firft  cacao-walk, 
about  the  year  1660  :  but  it  was  not  till  20  or  25  years  af¬ 
ter  this,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Martinico  began  to  apply 
themfelves  to  the  cultivation  of  cacao-trees,  and  to  make 
walks  or  plantations  of  them  ;  but  we  have  related  above, 
after  what  manner  they  have  been  fince  deftroyed. 

The  cacao  which  comes  from  Caracca,  is  more  undluous  or 
oily,  and  lefs  bitter,  than  that  of  Maragnan,  to  which  it  is 
preferred  both  in  Spain  and  in  France.  But  in  Germany, 
and  in  the  north  of  Europe,  people  are  of  a  quite  different 
tafte.  After  all,  the  difference  there  is  between  the  cacao- 
nuts  of  feveral  places  is  not  very  confiderable,  fince  it  obliges 
only  to  put  more  or  lefs  fugar,  to  temper  the  greater  or  leffer 
bitternefs  of  that  fruit.  For  it  muft  be  obferved,  as  we  have 
already  hinted,  that  there  is  but  one  kind  or  fpecies  of  cacao. 
As  for  the  external  differences  obfirvable  in  the  nuts,  they 
cannot  proceed  but  fro'm  the  greater  or  leffer  fruitfulnefs 
of  the  foil,  and  the  care  that  has  been  taken  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion. 

The  cacao-nuts  of  Caracca  are  a  little  flat,  and,  by  their 
fize  and  figure,  refemble  pretty  much  one  of  our  large  bean's. 
Thofe  of  St.  Domingo,  of  Jamaica,  and  of  the  ifle  of  Cuba, 
are  generally  larger  than  thofe  of  the  leffer  Antilles. 

The  larger  and  plumper  the  cacao  is,  the  lefs  diminution 
there  is  in  the  roafting  and  grinding  of  it,  which  is  a  con- 
fideration  in  favour  of  the  cacao  of  Caracca  and  Cayenne. 
Cacao,  in  order  to  be  good,  muft  have  a  verv  brown  and 
pretty  even  fkin  or  peel  ;  and,  when  it  is  taken  off,  the  nut 
or  kernel  muft  appear  full,  plump,  and  fhining,  of  a  hazle-nut 
colour,  very  dark  on  the  outfide,  a  little  more  reddifh  with¬ 
in?  of  a  bitterifh  and  aftringent  tafte,  without  any  greenifh 
or  mufty  favour;  which  it  acquits,  either  by  being  put  in 
a  moift  place,  or  by  being  wetted  with  falt-water,  in  crofting 
the  fea ;  in  fhort,  it  muft  not  have  any  fmell,  nor  be  worm- 
eaten. 

Cacao  is  one  of  the  moft  oily  fruits  which  nature  produces ; 
and  has  this  wonderful  advantage,  that  it  never  grows  rank, 
how  old  foever  it  be,  as  all  other  fruits  do,  which  have  any 
analogy  with  this,  fuch  as  walnuts,  almonds,  kernels  of  pine¬ 
apples,  piftacho-nuts,  olives,  &c. 

The  Indians,  in  their  firft  making  of  chocolate,  took  no 
great  trouble  about  it;  they  ufed  to  roaft  their  cacao  in 
earthen  pots,  and  having  afterwards  cleared  it  of  the  hufks, 
and  bruifed  it  between  two  ftones,  they  made  it  into  lumps 
or  cakes  with  their  hands. 

The  Spaniards,  more  ingenious  than  thefe  Indians,  and  after 
their  example  the  other  European  nations,  make  choice  of 
the  beft  and  frefheft  cacao  :  they  put  about  two  pounds  of  it 
into  a  large  iron- pan,  over  a  clear  fire,  and  ftir  it  continually 
with  a  large  fpatula,  till  it  be  roafted  enough  to  divert  the 
nuts  eafily  of  their  hufks,  which  muft  be  done  one  by  one 
putting  them  by  themfelves,  taking  the  utmoft  care  to  throw 
away  all  thofe  that  are  worm-eaten  or  mufty,  and  all  the 
hufks  of  the  good  ones;  for  thefe  pellicles  never  difTolve  in 
any  liquor,  nor  even  in  the  ftomacb,  and  fall  to  the  bottom 
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cleaned.  “1C  tacao  nas  not  been  Well 

?ro“nd> ,here 

Ms,  according  ,o  ,hc  nature  and  ^ 'S™"  W 

The  eacao  being  thus  roafted,  and  cleaned  feveral  times  is 
put  again  to  roaft  in  the  fame  iron  pan,  but  o  er  a  fire 
lefs  fierce,  the  nuts  muft  be  continually  ftirred  with  a  fpa- 
tula,  ttH  they  be  equally  roafted,  and  to  a  requifite  degree  - 
which  is  known  by  their  favoury  tafte  and  brown  colour* 
without  being  black ;  it  is  a  miftake  to  think  they  muft 
tafte  of  the  burntng,  and  be  of  a  black  colour  * 

J  he  cacao  being  properly  ro.fted  and  well  cleaned,  they 
pound  it  in  a  large  mortar,  to  reduce  it  into  a  coarfb  mafs7 
wh.ch  they  afterwards  grind  on  a  ftone,  till  ,t  be  of  the  ur- 
ir.ott  nnenefs. 

When  the  pafte  is  fufficiently  ground,  they  put  it  quite  hot 
into  tin  moulds,  wherein  it  congeals,  and  becomes  folid  in 
a  very  little  time.  The  form  of  thofe  moulds  is  arbitrary  : 
the  cylindrical  ones,  which  can  hold  two  or  three  pounds  of 
choco  ate,  are  the  moft  proper,  becaufe,  the  bigger  the  cakes 
are,  the  longer  they  will  keep  good,  and  are  moft  eafily 
managed,  when  one  would  fcrape  them  for  ufe.  Thefe  cakes 
njuft  be  carefully  wrapped  up  in  paper,  and  kept  in  a  dry 
piace.  Obferve,  that  they  are  very  liable  to  take  any  good 
or  bad  fcenr,  and  that  is  proper  to  keep  them  five  or  fix 
months  before  they  are  ufed. 

People  were  formerly  very  much  prepofTefTed  againft  the 
effedts  of  cacao-nuts ;  but  the  daily  repeated  e;  perience  of 
their  good  quaht.es  has  prevented  them  from  being  out  of 
fafhion  from  a  groundlefs  prejudice.  And,  indeed,  cacao 
which  IS  a  bitter,  alkaline,  and  very  temperate  fubftanoe,  is 
a  very  fweet  and  benign  food,  incapable  of  doing  any  harm, 
ea  y  of  digeftion,  and  very  proper  to  fupply  the  exhaufted 
Jp.rus,  and,  indeed,  to  preferve  the  health  of  ancient  people, 
and  prolong  their  d,  ys.  A  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  com¬ 
mendation  of  cacao  is,  that  the  natives  of  New  Spain,  and 
of  a  great  part  of  the  Torrid  Zone  in  America,  always 
took  a  particular  delight  in  this  food,  and  that,  even  at  this 
time,  all  the  European  colonies  fettled  in  thofe  parts  mJce 
a  furpnzing  confutation  of  it.  Thefe  people  take  cho  o- 
Jate  at  all  times  of  the  day,  and  in  all  feafons,  as  a  conftanC 
nutritious  food,  without  dtftintfion  of  ages,  conftitution, 
lexes,  or  conditions,  no  one  ever  complaining  of  the  leaft 
inconvemency  arifing  from  it,  efpecially  if  a  fmall  glafs  of 
water  be  taken  after  it.  & 

The  ufes  to  which  cacao  is  commonly  put,  may  be  reduced 
to  three;  it  is  made  into  a  fweatmeat,  as  the  reader  w  11  fee 
prefently  ;  alfo  into  chocolate,  of  which  we  Ihall  fpeak  un¬ 
der  its  proper  article  ;  and  there  is  an  oil  extra&ed  from  it, 
to  which  they  alfo  give  the  name  of  butter.  Th  .t  oil  is  as 
fweet  as  oil  of  almonds,  and  is  made  after  the  fame  man- 
ner  ;  it  is  an  extraordinary  remedy  for  the  cure  of  burns  and 
fcalds.  Some  of  the  Creolian  ladies  of  America  ufe  it  as  a 

paint,  to  render  the  complexion  frefh,  and  the  fkin  foft  and 
imooth. 

There  are  fome  places  in  America,  where  the  cacao-nuts  or 
grains  are  ufed  as  money,  but  only  amongft  the  natives  •  they 
give  twelve  or  fourteen  grains  for  a  Spanifh  ryal. 


The  trade  of  cacao  at  Amfterdam, 

The  cacao  of  the  Caraccas  is  fold  at  Amfterdam  for  8  ftivers 
and  j  per  pound,  more  or  lefs ;  when  it  is  in  cafks,  they  al¬ 
low  fo  much  for  tare  :  but,  when  it  is  in  bales,  the  tare  is 
according  to  the  weight.  From  100  to  229  pounds,  the 
tare  is  reckoned  two  pounds;  from  230  to  249,  three  pounds; 

from  250  to  any  weight  above  that,  four  pounds.  The  fe- 

rons  to  99  pounds  weight,  give  8  pounds  tare  per  feron; 
thole  or  100  pounds  cind  sibovcj  io  per  cent 
The  cacao  of  Martinico  is  commonly  in  cafks,  which  are 
tared  by  the  we.ght ;  if  it  be  in  bags,  the  fa  me  tare  is  al¬ 
lowed,  as  for  that  of  the  Caraccas. 


Remarks. 

The  reader  will  not  be  difpleafed,  I  hope,  to  meet  in  this 
place  with  an  account  of  cacao,  as  it  is  given  us  by  Capt. 
W.  Dampier,  from  his  own  knowlege  and  cbfervations,  as 
it  will  ferve  to  re&ify  fome  miftakes  in  what  has  already  been 
reprefented.  «  The  cacao-tree,  fays  he,  grows  no  where  in 
4  the  north  feas,  but  in  the  bay  of  Campeachy,  onCoftaRica, 

*  between  Porto  Bello  and  Nicaragua,  chiefly  up  Carpenter’s 
‘  river,  and  on  the  coaft  of  Caraccas,  as  high  as  the  ifle  of 
‘  Trinidada.  In  the  fouth  feas  it  grows  in  the  river  of  Guia- 
‘  <lui,>  a  little  to  the  foutbward  of  the  Line,  and  in  the  val- 
‘  ley  of  Collima,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  continent  of 
‘  Mexico.  Befides  thefe,  I  am  confident  there  is  no  part 

*  In  the  world  where  the  cacao  grows,  except  in  Jamaica' 

*  which  there  are  now  but  few  remaining,  of  many  and 
4  lar£e  walks  or  plantations  of  them,  found  there  by  the 
‘  Englifh  at  their  firft  arrival,  and  fince  planted  by  them  • 
4  and  even  thele>  though  there  is  a  great  deal  of  care  and 
4  Pains  beftowed  on  them,  yet  feldom  come  to  any  thing 
4  being  generally  blighted.  The  nuts  of  the  coaft  of  Ca- 
‘  raccas,  though  Ids  than  thofe  of  Cofta  Rica,  which  are 

4  large 
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jarae  flat  nuts,  yet  are  better  and  fatter  in  my  opimoh, 
beinff  fo  very  oily,  that  we  are  forced  to  ufe  water  in  rub- 
bine°them  up  ;  and  the  Spaniards  that  live  here,  inftead  of 
parching  them  to  get  off  the  (hell,  before  they  pound  or 
rub  them  to  make  chocolate,  do  in  a  manner  burn  them  to 
dry  up  the  oil  ;  for  elfe,  they  fay,  it  would  fill  them  too 
much  with  blood,  drinking  chocolate  as  they  do,  five  or 
fix  times  a  day.  My  worthy  friend  Mr.  Ringrofe  commends 
molt  the  Guiaquil  nut,  I  prefume,  becaufe  he  had  little 
knowledge  of  the  reft,  for,  being  intimately  acquainted 
with  him,  I  know  the  courfe  of  his  travels  and  experience. 

:  But  I  am  perfuaded,  had  he, known  the  reft  lo  well,  as  I 
1  pretend  to  have  done,  who  have  at  feveral  times  been  long 
;  ufed  to,  and  in  a  manner  lived  upon  the  feveral  forts  of 
t  them  above-mentioned,  he  would  prefer  the  Caraccas  nuts 
s  before  any  other ;  yet  poffibly  the  drying  up  of  thefe  nuts 
t  fo  much  by  the  Spaniards  here,  as  I  faid,  may  leffen  their 
‘  efteem  by  thofe  Europeans,  that  ufe  their  chocolate  ready 

<  rubbed  up.  So  that  we  always  chufe  to  make  it  up  ourfeLes. 

c  qphe  cacao-tree  has  a  body  about  a  foot  and  a  hah  thick 

*  (the  largeftfort)  and  7  or  8  feet  high  to  the  branches,  which 

*  are  large  and  fpreading  like  an  oak,  with  a  pretty  thick, 
c  fmooth,  dark  green  leaf,  fhaped  like  that  of  a  plumb-tree, 
t  but  larger.  The  nuts  are  inclofed  in  cods  as  big  as  both 


a  man  j  r - 0  ,  ...  , 

.  is  a  (mail  tough  limber  ftalk,  by  which  they  hang  pCndu- 

‘  lous  from  the  body  of  the  tree,  in  all  parts  of  it  from  top 
c  to  bottom,  fcattered  at  irregular  diftances,  and  from  the 
t  greater  branches  a  little  way  up*  efpecially  at  the  joints  of 

<  them,  or  partings,  where  they  hang  thickcft,  but  never  on 

<  the  fmaller  boughs.  There  may  be  ordinarily  about  20  or 

<  o0  of  thefe  cods  upon  a  well-bearing  tree;  and  they  have 

<  two  crops  of  them  in  a  year,  one  in  December,  but  the 
«  beft  in  June.  The  cod  itfelf,  or  {hell,  is  almoft  half  an 

<  inch  thick;  neither  fpungy  nor  woody,  but  of  a  fubftance 

<  between  both  ;  brittle,  yet  harder  than  the  rind  of  a  lemon, 

‘  like  which  it’s  furface  is  grained  or  knobbed,  but  more 
t  coarfe  and  unequal.  The  cods  at  firft  are  of  a  dark  green, 

‘  but  the  fide  of  them  next  the  fun  of  a  muddy  red.  As 
c  they  grow  ripe,  the  green  turns  to  a  fine  bright  yellow, 

<  an(]  the  muddy  to  a  more  lively  beautiful  red,  very  plea- 
‘  fant  to  the  eye.  They  neither  ripen  nor  are  gathered  at 

<  once ;  but  for  three  weeks  or  a  month,  when  the  feafon  is, 

<  the  overfeers  of  the  plantations  go  every  day  about  to  fee 
4  which  are  turned  yellow,  cutting  at  once,  it  may  be,  not 

*  above  one  from  a  tree.  The  cods,  thus  gathered,  they  lay 
t  in  feveral  heaps  to  fweat,  and  then,  burfting  the  fhell  with 
«  their  hands,  they  pull  out  the  nuts,  which  are  the  only  fub- 

*  ftance  they  contain,  having  no  ftalk  or  pith  among  them, 

*  and  (except  that  thefe  nuts  lie  in  regular  rows)  are  placed 
«  like  the  grains  of  maiz,  but  flicking  together,  and  fo 
«  clofely  flowed,  that,  after  they  have  been  once  feparated, 

«  it  WoUld  be  hard  to  place  them  again  in  fo  narrow  a  com- 
c  pafs.  There  are  generally  near  a  hundred  in  a  cod,  in 
C  proportion  to  the  greatnefs  of  which,  for  it  varies,  the  nuts 

*  are  bigger  or  lefs. 

4  When  taken  out,  they  dry  them  in  the  fun  upon  matts 
4  fpread  on  the  ground  ;  after  which  they  need  no  more  care, 

4  having  a  thin  hard  fkin  of  their  own,  and  much  oil,  which 
4  preferves  them.  Salt  water  will  not  hurt  them  ;  tor  we 
4  had  our  bags  rotten,  lying  in  the  bottom  of  our  (hip,  and 
4  yet  the  nuts  were  never  the  worfe. 

4  They  raife  young  trees  of  nuts,  fet  with  the  great  end  down- 
4  wards,  in  fine  black  mould,  and  in  the  fame  place  where 
4  they  are  to  bear,  which  they  do  in  four  or  five  years  time, 

4  without  the  trouble  of  tranfplanting.  There  are  ordinarily 
4  of  thefe  trees  from  500  to  2COO,  and  upwards,  in  a  plan- 
4  tation,  or  cacao-walk,  as  they  call  them;  and  they  fhelter 
4  the  young  trees  from  the  weather  with  plantains,  fet  about 
4  them  for° two  or  three  years,  deftroying  all  the  plantains 
4  by  fuch  time  the  cacao-trees  are  of  a  pretty  good  body,  and 
4  able  to  endure  the  heat,  which  I  take  to  be  moft  pernicious 
4  to  them  of  any  thing  :  for,  though  thefe  vallies  lie  open  to 
4  the  north  winds,  unlefs  a  little  fheltered  here  and  there  by 
4  fome  groves  of  plantain  trees,  which  are  purpofely  fet  near 
4  the  fhores  of  the  feveral  bays,  yet,  by  all  that  I  could  either 
4  obferve  or  learn,  the  cacao  s  in  this  country  are  never 
4  blighted,  as  I  have  often  known  them  to  be  in  other  places. 
4  Cacao-nuts  are  ufed  as  money  in  the  bay  of  Campeachy. 
Dampier’s  voyages,  vol.  i.  page  59 — 62. 

The  lame  author,  in  hisDefcription  of  the  bay  of  Campeachy, 
page  hi,  mentions  another  kind  of  cacao.  ‘  I  have  feen,  fays 
4  he,  a  fort  of  white  cacao  brought  from  hence  (from  Villa  de 
4  Mofa,  in  the  above-mentioned  bay)  which  1  never  met  with 
4  any  where  elfe.  It  is  of  the  fame  bignefs  and  colour  on  the 
4  outfide,  and  with  fuch  a  thin  hufky  coat  as  the  other ;  but  the 
4  inner  fubftance  is  white,  like  fine  flour ;  and,  when  the  out- 
4  ward  coat  is  broken,  it  crumbles  as  a  lump  of  flower  does. 
4  Thofe  that  frequent  the  bay  call  it  fpuma,  and  affirm  that  it 
4  is  much  ufed  by  the  Spaniards  in  thofe  parts,  to  make  their 
4  chocolate  froth.  But  I  never  yet  met  with  any  in  England 
4  that  knew  it,  except  the  right  honourable  the  earl  of  Car- 
4  bury,  who  was  pleafed  to  tell  me  he  had  feen  of  it.’ 
Father  Labat  (Nouveaux  Voyages  aux  ifles  Francois  de  1’  Ame- 


=fifts  put  together,  at  the  broad  end  of  which  there 


rique,  tofn.Vi.  page  3S4)  preleiidsto  find  fault  with  this  iaft 
affertion  of  Dampier,  and  adds,  that  he  fpoke  with  an  infi¬ 
nite  number  of  perfons  who  traded  to  Mexico,  and  on  the 
coafls  of  Guatemala,  Carthagena,  and  Caraccas,  who  told  him 
they  never  heard  of  that  fort  of  white  cacao.  But  Dampier 
does  not  pretend  that  he  found  any  of  it  on  thofe  coalfs  ;  he 
afierts  pofitively  that  he  never  faw  it  but  in  the  bay  of  Cam¬ 
peachy  ;  fo  that  Father  Labat’s  information  might  be  true, 
without  affe&ing  in  the  leaft  Dampier’s  veracity,  as  to  this 
particular. 

Cacao  Preferved,  or  fweet-meats  of  cacao.  They  are  made 
in  the  Antilles,  ate  excellent,  and  far  excel  all  the  fweet- 
meats  made  in  Europe. 

The  cacao,  which  one  would  pr’eferve,  m.uft  be  gathered 
fome  time  before  it  be  quite  ripe  ;  the  maturity  of  this  fiuit 
is  known  by  it’s  pods  beginning  to  turn  yellow  ;  they  muft 
be  chofen,  therefore,  feme  days  before  they  begin  to  take 
that  colour. 

The  nuts,  which  are  then  delicate  and  tender,  are  put  to 
foak  in  frefh  clear  water,  which  rouft  be  changed  every  morn¬ 
ing  and  every  night  during  five  or  fix  days ;  after  which  they 
lard  them  with  very  thin  bits  of  lemon-peel  and  cinnamon; 
then  they  make  a  fyrup  of  the  fineft  fugar,  but  very  thin, 
wherein  they  put  the  nuts :  after  it  is  taken  from  the  fire,  and 
fufficiently  clarified,  they  leave  them  in  that  fyrup  24  hours. 
When  they  are  taken  out  of  it,  and  well  dried,  they  make 
another  fyrup,  but  thicker,  in  which  they  leave  them  again 
a  whole  day.  Laftly,  after  they  have  palled  them  thus  through 
five  or  fix  fyru  s,  they  make  another,  ot  a  greater  confiftency 
than  the  former,  wherein  they  put  mufic,  amber,  or  other 
perfumes,  as  people  like  them;  and  in  this  laft  fyrilp  the  nuts 
are  kept  for  ufe. 

When  they  would  have  them  dry,  they  take  them  out  of  the 
laft  fyrup  ;  and,  having  drained  them  Well,  they  plunge  them 
into  another  fyrup  very  ftrong  of  fugar,  and  well  clarified,  and 
put  them  immediately  into  a  ftove,  where  they  are  candied. 
F.  Labat,  from  whom  this  account  Is  taken,  obferves,  that 
this  fort  of  fweet-meats  requires  a  great  deal  of  cars,  and 
confumes  a  prodigious  quantity  of  fugar  :  he  adds,  that  the 
confectioners  of  the  French  iflands  feldom  make  any,  and 
cannot  undertake  it,  or  make  it  as  it  fhould  be,  under  a 
crown  the  pound.  Labat  Nouveaux  Voyages  aux  Ifles  de 
l’Amerique,  tom.  i.  page  185,  &c.  See  alro  Hiftoire  natu- 
relle  du  Cacao,  page  94. 

CACAO-Walk,  or  plantation,  is  a  place  where  cacao-trees  are 
planted  and  cultivated.  It  is  a  kind  of  orchard  of  thofe 
trees,  planted  in  rows  by  a  line. 


The  culture  of  cacao  in  the  French  iflands  in  America. 


The  foil  proper  for  making  a  cacao-walk  muft  be  frefh  land, 
that  is  to  fay,  fuch  as  has  not  yet  ferved  for  any  other  crop ;  • 
the  tree  which  bears  the  cacao-nut  being  fo  tender,  tfiat  it 
wants  the  whole  fap  and  nourilhment  of  a  newly  cultivated 
ground  :  for  experience  has  fhewed,  that,  when  the  nut  is 
planted  in  land  that  is  not  quite  frefh,  though  it  has  refted 
fome  years,  it  does  not  yield  any  thing  comparable  to  what 
it  will  when  the  foil  is  otherwife,  nor  does  the  tree  live  lohg, 
and  never  produces  good  fruit,  nor  is  ever  a  plentiful  bearer. 
The  ground  defigned  for  this  tree  muft  be  very  deep,  becaufe, 
from  what  is  obferved  of  the  other  trees  in  thefe  iflands,  it 
fhoots  a  great  many  roots,  which  grow  incefiantly  deep  into 
the  ground,  though,  at  the  fame  time,  the  tree  grows  up¬ 
wards,  and  produces  blofloms  and  fruit.  However,  nothing 
is  noxious  to  it  except  rocks  and  ftones,  for  it  will  grow 
pretty  well  in  a  fandy,  and  even  in  a  clayey  ground,  if  it 
does  not  meet  with  it  about  7  or  8  feet  below  the  good  mould. 
Another  precaution  to  be  obferved  is,  to  plant  a  cacao-walk 
in  a  cool  and  low  foil,  near  a  river,  or  watered  by  fome  rivu¬ 
lets,  or  brooks,  taking  care,  above  all,  that  it  be  not  too 
much  expofed  to  the  open  air,  to  the  heat  of  the  fun,  nor  to 
the  wind. 

The  extent  of  fuch  a  plantation  fhould  be  of  200  paces  fquare, 
according  to  the  meafure  of  thofe  iflands,  or  thereabout ;  and, 
if  the  ground  defigned  for  thofe  trees  be  larger,  it  is  better  to 
divide  it  into  feveral  fquares  of  that  extent,  and  cover  them 
with  good  ftrong  hedges,  than  leave  it  expofed  to  the 
above-mentioned  inconveniences,  if  the  fquare  were  too  large 
and  too  open. 

The  cacao-walk  muft  be  furrounded  with  large  trees,  or 
at  leaft  covered  by  them,  on  thofe  fides  from  which  the  fettled 
winds  blow.  But  yet,  as  frequent  accidents  may  happen  by 
thofe  trees  being  blown  down  in  high  ftorms,  fome  choofe  to 
make  thofe  fences  with  two  or  three  rows  of  orange  trees,  or 
immortal-wood,  which,  being  pliant,  are  more  proper  to 
refift  high  winds,  or  whofe  fall,  at  moft,  cannot  much,  in¬ 
jure  the  cacao-trees  which  ftand  near  them. 

Thofe  fences  fhould  alfo  be  covered  with  fome  rows  of  bona- 
no’s  and  plantain- trees. 

T  he  foil  being  thus,  as  we  have  deferibed,  muft  be  dug,  or 
plowed,  as  deep  as  poffible,  becaufe  land  that  is  equally 
plowed  is  capable  of  receiving  the  rain  more  uniformly  ;  and 
alfo,  becaufe,  being  well  levelled  afterwards,  the  feveral  par¬ 
ticulars  requifite  may  be  the  more  eafily  made,  according  to 
the  plan  of  the  plantation. 
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To  mark  out  the  divifions,  they  ufe  a  iine  as  long  as  the  whole 
fpace  that  is  to  be  planted  out,  with  knots  at  every  eighth 
foot;  at  each  divifion  they  plant  a  ftalk,  or  flick,  three  or 
four  feet  long.  Thus  having  gone  along  the  whole  line,  they 
plant,  at  eight  feet  diilance  from  the  place  where  it  firft  lay, 
and  go  on  thus,  from  eight  to  eight  feet,  ’till  the  whole  ground 
be  divided,  which  form  thus  a  perfe£l  chequer :  fo  that  a 
fpace  of  ioo  fathoms,  or  200  paces  Iquare,  may  contain 
5685  trees. 

Some  place  the  trees  at  fix  feet,  or  even  but  five  feet  diftance, 
from  each  other ;  but  it  is  certain  that  their  being  too  clofe 
hinders  their  growth,  and  prevents  their  producing  large  fruit, 
the  trees  robbing,  as  it  were,  one  another  Of  part  Of  the  Cap 
and  nourifhment  they  want ;  befides  that,  they  want  room 
to  extend  their  roots,  without  intangling  with  each  other. 
This  diilance  of  eight  feet  is  regulated  only  with  regard  to 
the  foil  of  the  lefler  Antilles,  for,  in  the  large  iflands,  and  on 
the  main  land,  where  the  foil  is  deeper  ahd  fitter,  toe  diilance 
between  the  trees  muft  be  10  or  12  feet,  mat  the  tree*j  which 
are  commonly  larger  and  thicker,  may  have  all  the  extent 
they  require. 

On  the  Caraccas  coafl  they  plant  the  cacao-trees  at  12,  and 
even  15  feet,  diilance  from  each  other,  and  they  contrive 
trenches  to  water  them  in  great  droughts ;  they  made  once 
a  lucky  experiment  of  this  ;n  Martimco. 

The  walks,  or  alleys,  in  rhe  plantation*  mull  be  as  llraight 
aspofiib'e,  not  only  as  that  is  m  'ft  pieafant  to  the  eye,  but 
becaufe  one  may  more  ealiiy  obferce  the  Haves  at  their  work, 
and  gather  the  fruit,  when  ripe. 

The  nuts  muft  be  planted  in  the  laft  quarter  of  the  moon, 
and  in  rainy  weather,  or,  at  leaft,  when  it  is  cloudy,  and 
feems  inclined  to  rain.  They  take  the  cacao  pods,  when 
ripe,  open  them,  take  the  nuts  out  as  they  want  them,  and 
plant  them  immediately  one  by  one,  for  fear  they  fhould  dry, 
which  would  prevent  their  fhooting. 

All  the  cacao-  trees  are  raifed  by  planting  the  nuts,  for  it  will 
not  grow  from  cuttings.  Care  muft  be  taken  to  plant  none 
but  large  nuts  ;  for,  fince  in  the  fineft  pods  there  are  nuts  that 
mifcarry,  it  would  be  imprudent  to  plant  them.  You  fhould, 
alfo,  place  the  thick  end  of  the  nut  lowermoft  ;  for,  if  you 
planted  it  uppermoft,  the  tree  would  grow  up  crooked  ;  but, 
though  you  fhould  put  the  nut  flat,  the  tree  would,  never- 
thelefs,  come  up  pretty  well. 

They  generally  putin  three  huts  round  each  ftalk,  or  flick, 
three  inches  afunder,  and  three  or  four  inches  deep  j  which 
is  eafily  done  when  the  ground  has  been  newly  plowed,  or 
dug  :  otherwife,  they  ufe  a  dibble,  with  which  they  flightly 
flir  the  ground  where  they  would  plant  the  nuts.  They  plant 
three  nuts  round  each  flick,  with  no  other  view  but  in  order 
to  fill  up  the  vacancies,  where  any  happen  to  mifcarry  :  fo 
that,  if  they  have  all  took,  when  they  are  about  18  inches 
or  two  feet  long,  they  leave  only  the  faireft  near  each 
flick,  and  take  up  the  two  others,  to  plant  where  any  are 
■wanting,  or  to  form  another  plantation. 

You  may  make  nurferies  of  cacao-trees,  but  the  trees  taken 
out  of  them  feldom  fucceed  well,  becaufe  they,  being  very 
tender,  cannot  be  eafily  tranfplanted  without  hurting  the  roots, 
which  hinders  them  from  growing  kindly  :  wherefore  mod  of 
the  cacao-trees  are  firft  planted  from  nuts ;  and  the  moft  cu¬ 
rious,  moft  experienced,  and  moft  underftanding  inhabitants 
of  the  iflands,  choofe  rather  to  put  new  nuts  in  the  room  of 
thofe  that  did  not  come  up,  than  fupply  their  defeat  with 
plants  from  a  nurfery. 

The  fcorching  heat  of  the  fun  being  very  noxious  to  the  new- 
ly-raifed  cacao- plants,  becaufe  of  their  great  tendernefs,  they 
never  fail  planting  two  or  three  rows  of  caflavy,  in  the  middle 
of  the  alleys,  at  the  fame  time  they  plant  the  nuts  ;  and,  ’till 
the  caflavy  be  large  enough  to  fmother  the  weeds,  which  grow 
naturally  in  frefh  ground,  care  muft  be  taken  to  weed  it  con 
tinually,  for  nothing  is  more  detrimental  to  thofe  growing 
plants  than  thofe  weeds,  which  deprive  them  of  the  greateft 
part  of  their  nourifhment. 

After  the  firft  crop  of  caflavy  is  taken  up,  which  is  at  the  end 
of  fifteen  months,  others  muft  be  planted  again,  but  in  lefs 
quantity  ;  that  is  to  fay,  but  one  row  in  the  middle  of  each 
alley,  adding,  however,  on  both  fides,  water  melons,  com¬ 
mon  melons,  cucumbers,  pumkins,  potatoes,  &c.  becaufe 
thefe  plants,  having  broad  leaves,  cover  the  earth,  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  growth  of  weeds.  Some  plant  the  caflavy  a  month 
before  they  put  the  nuts  into  the  ground,  which  has  a  pretty 
good  effecrt,  becaufe  it  is  the  fooner  in  a  condition  to  ikreen 
the  cacao  from  the  heat  of  the  fun,  and  to  fmother  the 
weeds. 

When  the  cacao-trees  are  fo  far  grown  as  to  overfhade  the 
ground,  every  thing  muft  be  taken  up,  for  nothing  will 
thrive  under  them. 

The  cacao-nuts  are  commonly  feven,  eight,  or  10  days  be¬ 
fore  they  appear  above  ground,  according  as  the  weather, 
more  or  lefs  favourable  to  them,  advances  or  retards  their 
growth :  15  or  20  days  after  the  plants  have  begun  to  (hoot 
above  ground,  they  are  five  or  fix  inches  high,  and  have  four 
or  fix  leaves,  which  always  grow  by  pairs.  The  tree,  when 
xo  or  12  months  old,  is  near  two  foot  high,  and  has  12  or 
14,  or  even  to  16,  leaves.  When  it  is  between  20  and  24 
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months,  it  arrives  to  the  height  of  three  feet  and  a  half,  and- 
fometimes,  to  four  feet,  when  the  bud,  which  ’till  then  al¬ 
ways  appeared  in  the  center  of  the  two  laft  leaves,  opens,  and 
divides  itfelf  into  five  branches,  but  feldom  into  fix,  and  al- 
moft  never  into  feven. 

The  cylindrical  grain  of  the  germfcn  fwelling  pufhes  down¬ 
wards  the  radicle,  which  becomes  afterwards  the  prop  of  the 
tree,  and  on  top  the  plume  is  a  diminutive  of  trunk  and 
branches. 

When  the  tree  is  come  to  that  height,  the  leaves  do  no  longer 
grow  upon  the  trunk,  blit  appear  on  the  chief  branches,  which, 
as  they  advance  in  length  ahd  thicknefs,  produce  other  (mailer 
branches,  while,  at  the  fame  time,  the  trunk  grows  propor- 
tionably  higher  and  thicker; 

The  cocao-tiee,  when  two  years  and  a  half  old,  begins  to 
blow.  It  is  proper  to  take  off  it’s  firft  bloffoms,  that  the  tree 
may  gather  ftrength.  At  three  years  and  a  half  they  leave  a 
few,  becaufe  then  it  bears  already  very  fine  fruit ;  when  it  is 
four  years  old,  th  ay  do  no  longer  pull  off  any  blofloms, 
becaufe  it  is  then  ftrong  enough  to  beat  fruit,  without  preju¬ 
dicing  ;t’s  growth.  Laftly,  when  it  is  lix  years  old,  it  is 
properly  in  it’s  vigour; 

from  the  tailing  of  the  blofloms  ’til!  Ae  fruit  be  perfeflly  ripe, 
is  about  tour  months;  It’s  ripenefs  may  be  known  when  the 
part  between  the  ribs  that  divide  the  pods  begins  to  change 
colour,  and  her  onte  yellow  ;  in  w  hich  ftaie  it  is  fit  to  be  ga¬ 
thered.  I  he  whole  pod  muft  have  changed  colour,  the 
little  bud,  or  knobs,  at  the  bottom,  only  remaining  green. 
In  order  tw  gather  the  fruit,  they  difpofethe  negroes  deiigned 
for  this  ork  in  fuch  a  manner  that  here  be  one  affigned  to 
each  row  of  trees ;  every  negroe  has  a  bafket,  anti,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  row  affigned  to  him,  gathers  fuch  fruit  as  is  ripe, 
without  meddling  with  that  which  wants  ftill  lome  time  to 
ripen,  not  torching  the  blofloms. 

They  ufe  no  iron  inftruments  for  thatpurpofe,  nor  do  they 
fhake  the  tree;  thev  only  break  the  ftalk  by  which  the  fruit 
hangs,  either  twifting  it  a  little  with  a  wooden  fork,  or  pull¬ 
ing  it  off.  As  fo  bn  as  the  negroes  have  filled  their  bafkets, 
they  carry  them  to  the  end  of  the  walk,  where  they  put  all 
the  fruit  they  have  gathered  ir  heaps. 

When  all  is  thus  gathered  and  heaped,(hey  take  the  nutsoutof 
the  pods,  which  they  firft  cut  length-ways  with  a  knife,  and, 
bruiftng  them  afterwards  with  a  ilone,  or  piece  of  hard  wood  ; 
and,  when  the  nuts  are  thus  coarfely  diverted  of  the  pulp, 
or  mucilaginous  fubftance  that  furrounds  them,  they  houfe 
them. 

It  is  not  neceffary  to  empty  the  pods,  as  foon  as  they  are  ga¬ 
thered  ;  they  may  be  left  in  a  heap  two  or  three  days  with¬ 
out  danger  of  fpoiling :  but,  if  the  nuts  were  to  remain  in 
the  pods  above  four  days,  they  would  fprout,  and  be  fpoiled  ; 
wherefore  it  is  neceffarv  to  take  them  out  of  the  pods,  for  the 
lateft,  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day. 

As  foon  as  the  nuts  are  houfed,  they  put  them  into  large 
wooden  veffels,  or  troughs,  or  into  a  fquare  place,  made 
with  boards,  where  they  cover  them  with  leaves,  and  put 
boards  and  ftones  over  them,  to  keep  them  clofe  and  well 
prefled. 

Thus  they  leave  them  four  or  five  days,  taking  care,  how¬ 
ever,  to  turn  them  every  morning.  In  that  condition  they 
ferment,  and,  lofing  the  whitifh  colour  they  had  coming  out 
of  the  pods,  they  become  of  a  dark  red. 

It  is  pretended,  that,  without  this  fermentation,  they  would 
not  keep,  but  grow  mouldy,  and  would  even  fprout,  if  they 
were  put  in  a  damp  place  :  but,  as  for  this  laft  accident,  it  is 
very  little  to  be  feared,  for,  if  one  fhould  but  ever  fo  little 
delay  putting  the  nuts  into  the  ground,  it  is  certain  that  they 
would  never  fprout. 

All  that  this  fermentation  produces  is,  that  it  diverts  the  nuts 
of  a  fupeifluous  humidity  they  are  imbibed  with,  fo  that  there 
remains  nothing  in  them  but  an  oil  that  preferves  them, 
wherein  their  goodnefs  chiefly  confifts. 

After  the  nuts  are  taken  from  the  place  where  they  have  fer¬ 
mented,  they  are  fpread  on  hurdles,  or  in  {hallow  boxes,  with 
holes  in  the  bottom,  and  expofed  to  the  fun  to  dry,  taking 
care  to  turn  and  ftir  them  now  and  then,  and  to  put  them 
under  fhelter  in  the  night-time,  or  in  rainy  or  damp  weather, 
water  and  dampnefs  being  very  prejudicial  to  them. 

Three  days  of  fun-fhine  and  wind  are  fufficient  to  dry  them 
thoroughly  ;  after  which  they  are  put  into  cafks,  or  bags,  or 
in  a  garret,  or  granary,  ’till  there  be  an  occafion  to  difpofe  of 
them. 

Cacao-nuts  may  be  kept  as  long  as  one  pleafes,  without  dan¬ 
ger  of  fpoiling,  provided  they  be  put  in  a  dry  place,  and  ex¬ 
pofed  to  the  fun  two  or  three  times  a  year ;  it  is  true,  indeed, 
that,  as  they  grow  old,  they  lofe  of  their  oleaginous  quality, 
and,  when  they  are  too  dry,  they  have  no  longer  the  fame 
virtue  and  flavour  which  they  had  before. 

They  who  would  gain  the  reputation  of  felling  the  beft  kind 
of  this  commodity,  take  care,  before  they  put  the  nuts  into 
cafks,  to  feparate  by  themfelves  all  fuch  as  are  too  fmall,  ill 
fed,  or  flat,  which  are  cnly  lefs  pleafant  to  the  eye,  and  do 
not  yield  quite  fo  much  chocolate. 

After  that  manner  the  cacao-nuts  dried  in  the  fun  are  brought 
to  us  into  Europe,  and  fold  by  the  druggifts,  who  diftinguifh 
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them,  without  any  reafon,  into  large  and  (mall  Caraccas  nuts, 
and  into  large  and  fmall  cacao-nuts  of  the  iflands,  for  in  thofe  | 
places  they°know  nothing  of  fuch  a  diftin&ion  ;  and  it  is 
probable,  that  the  tradefmen  who  deal  in  them  found  their 
account  in  culling  them  out  in  that  manner,  for  naturally  the 
cacao-nuts  coming  from  the  fame  tree,  and  out  of  the  fame 
nut,  are  never  all  of  the  fame  fize. 

The  pods  contain  25  nuts  each,  and  400  nuts  dried  make  a 
pound  weight,  which  muft  be  underftood  of  the  cacao-nuts 
of  the  lefl'er  Antilles  iflands,  thofe  of  St.  Domingo  being 
larger.  Sixteen  pods  produce  one  pound  of  dried  nuts,  and 
eight  only  will  give  a  pound  of  green  nuts,  which  is  a  con- 
fiderable  diminution. 

The  inhabitants  reckon  their  crop  but  at  the  rate  of  a  pound, 
or  a  pound  and  a  half,  per  tree,  of  the  gathering  made  at 
Chriftmas,  and  of  a  pound  only  at  Midfummer,  when  taeir 
trees  are  from  five  to  eight  years  old  ;  but,  after  that  period, 
they  may  hope  for  larger  crops,  efpecially  at  Chriflmas,  when 
the  crop  is  always  better  than  at  Midiummer,  becaufe  of  the 
rainy  feafon  which  prevails  about  Chriftmas,  and  is  more  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  cacao-trees  than  dry  weather, 
it  muft  be  obferved,  that,  in  order  to  keep  thole  tiees  in  a 
pood  condition,  there  are  two  works  to  be  performed  every 
year,  without  which  they  will  hardly  continue  long:  the 
firft  is,  to  earth  them  up,  in  order  to  prevent  their  young 
and  (lender  roots  from  taking  the  air,  and  being  dried  up ; 
the  fecond  is,  to  prune  the  ends  of  the  branches,  to  make 
them  ihoot  new  ones.  The  negleft  of  thefe  two  precautions 
has  been  the  occafion  that  many  of  the  fineft  cacao-walks, 
or  plantations,  have  decayed  and  periihed  by  degrees. 

The  produce  of  a  cacao-walk  is  very  confiderable,  and  the 
expence  but  fmall  :  20  negroes  are  fufficient  to  manage  a 
plantation  of  50,000  cacao-trees,  which  may  produce,  one 
year  with  another,  100,000  pounds  weight  of  nuts  ;  thefe, 
at  about  4  d.  i  per  pound,  the  loweft  price  they  are 
generally  ever  fold  for  in  America,  would  produce  1,875  *• 
fterling. 

This  whole  article  has  been  revifed,  and  had  additions  made 
to  it,  from  the  Natural  Hiftory  of  Cacao  and  Sugar,  written 
in  French  by  a  judicious  traveller,  who  had  lived  15  years  in 
the  American  iflands,  and  who  afiiduoufly  obferved  all  that 
he  aflerts.  His  book  was  printed  at  Paris  in  the  year  17x9  ; 
and  the  authors  of  the  Journal  des  S^avans,  for  the  year  1720, 
have  fpoke  of  it  with  great  applaufe,  as  qf  the  moft  accurate 
work  on  thofe  fubjedts  :  Father  Labat’s  account  of  them  is 
not  fo  much  to  be  relied  on. 
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Chocolate,  which  is  made  of  the  cacao-nut,  being  a  com¬ 
modity  of  general  confumption,  every  meafure  (hould  be  tried 
to  cultivate  the  cacao  in  the  Britiih  colonies,  that  we  may 
have  no  occafion  to  take  any  from  other  nations ;  which 
is  the  chief  reafon  for  my  dwelling  fo  long  upon  this 
article. 

CAFFILA,  a  company  of  merchants,  or  travellers,  or  ra¬ 
ther  a  company  compofed  of  both,  who  join  together,  in  or¬ 
der  to  go  with  more  fecurity  through  the  dominions  of  the 
Grand  Mogul,  and  through  other  countries  on  the  continent 
of  the  Eaft-Indies. 

There  are,  alfo,  fuch  caffilas,  which  crofs  fome  parts  of  the 
deferts  of  Africa,  and  particularly  what  is  called  the  Sea  of 
Sand,  which  lies  between  the  kingdom  of  Morocco  and  thofe 
of  Tombut  and  Gago.  This  is  a  journey  of  400  leagues, 
and  takes  up  two  months  in  going,  and  as  many  in  coming 
back,  the  caffila  travelling  only  by  night,  becaufe  of  the 
cxceffive  heat  of  that  country.  The  chief  merchandize  they 
bring  back  confifts  in  gold  duft,  which  they  call  atibar,  and 
the  Europeans  tibir. 

The  caffila  is  properly  what  is  called  a  caravan  in  the  domi¬ 
nions  of  the  Grand  Signior,  in  thofe  of  the  king  of  Perfia, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  Eaft.  See  Caravan. 

There  is  fome  difference  between  a  caffila  and  a  caravan,  at 
leaft  in  Perfia.  The  caffila  belongs  properly  to  fome  fove- 
reign,  or  lord,  or  to  fome  powerful  company  of  Europe,  by 
which  effects,  or  merchandizes,  are  carried  from  one  place 
to  another,  by  means  of  camels,  horfes,  mules,  or  affes, 
which  go  together  in  a  file,  or  one  after  another.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  led  by  an  officer,  who  is  at  the  head  (as  in  caravans) 
under  whom  are  the  cameliers,  muletiers.  Sec.  with  fome  fol- 
diers,  all  well  armed,  who  effort  the  caffila  as  a  treafure, 
the  whole  belonging  to  one  mailer.  Whereas  a  caravan  is  a 
company  of  particular  merchants,  who  have  each  a  certain 
number  of  beafts  of  burden  for  their  own  account,  and  march 
all  together,  under  the  conduit  of  a  chief,  whom  they  are 
to  reward  in  common.  So  that  all  caffilas  may  be  called  ca¬ 
ravans,  but  all  caravans  cannot  with  propriety  be  called 
caffilas. 

At  Gombron,  otherwiff  called  Bander-  Abaffi,  a  town  and 
harbour  on  the  Perfian  gulph,  the  Engliih  and  the  D.itch 
have  each  of  them  their  caffila,  which  is  larger  or  fmaller, 
according  as  they  have  occafion.  Thefe  travel  to  Ifpahan, 
and  back  again,  which  is  a  journey  of  about  170  leagues. 
It  is  by  their  caffilas  thefe  companits  fend  merchandizes  from 
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the  Eaft-Indies  to  the  capital  of  Perfia,  where  they  have 
ware  houfes,  each  under  a  chief :  and  from  thence  every  caf¬ 
fila  brings  back,  at  different  times,  merchandizes  from  Per¬ 
fia,  for  the  Indies,  whither  they  are  carried  in  (hips,  which 
crofs  all  thofe  feas. 

Caffila  fignifies,  alfo,  in  the  feveral  ports  which  the  Portu- 
gueze  ftill  hold  on  the  coaft  of  the  kingdom  of  Guzerat,  or 
Cambaya,  a  fmall  fleet  of  merchant  ihips,  which  fail  from 
thofe  ports  to  Surat,  or  come  back  from  thence,  under  the 
convoy  of  a  man  of  war,  which  the  king  of  Portugal  keeps 
there  for  that  purpofe, 

CAFRERIA,  or  the  country  of  the  Cafres,  in  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Africa.  It  begins  at  Cape  Negroe,  about  the  15th 
degree  and  30  minutes  fouth  latitude;  extends  from  thence 
fouth-eafterly  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  thence  north- eaft 
to  the  river  Del  Spiritu  San£lo,  about  the  25  th  degree  of  fouth 
latitude,  which  river  feparatesit  on  the  north-eaft  from  Mo- 
nomotapa;  on  the  north  it  reaches  almoft  to  the  equator, where 
it  borders  on  the  kingdom  of  Makoko,or  Anziko,  and  on  the 
north-weft  it  has  Congo,  or  Lower  Guinea,  with  the  kingdom 
of  Benguela.  Monfieur  Martiniere  obferves,  that  Cafreria  is 
not  properly  the  name  ofany  particular  country,  and  that  there 
is  no  nation  called  Cafres,  that  being,  as  Ludolf  tells  us,  an 
opprobrious  appellation,  given  by  the  Arabs  to  all  thofe  who 
do  not  profefs  the  Mahometan  religion  ;  it  comes  from  the  - 
Arabic  word  Cafir,  which  fignifies  an  infidel,  or  unbeliever. 
The  Portugueze,  -taking  the  name  in  a  more  general  fenfe, 
have  called  Cafres  all  thofe  nations  of  Africa  who  have,  or 
feem  to  have,  no  knowlege  of  a  Deity.  Some  include  the 
empire  of  Monomotapa  within  the  country  called  Cafreria: 
but  the  inhabitants  of  that  empire,  being  much  lefs  barba¬ 
rous  than  the  Cafres,  and  that  country  being  very  confide¬ 
rable,  it  will  be  proper  to  deferibe  the  trade  thereof  by  itfelf. 
From  the  boundaries  of  Cafreria,  as  given  above,  it  appears 
to  be  a  very  large  country,  extending  from  Cape  Negro  to 
that  of  Good  Hope,  near  20  degrees,  or  1  200  Englfth  miles, 
from  north  to  fouth  ;  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  north-eaft 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Del  Spiritu  Sandto,  about  850  miles; 
and  from  the  fame  cape,  almoft  to  the  equinoctial  line,  about 
29  degrees,  or  1740  miles.  It’s  greateft  breadth,  from  Cape 
St.Tome  to  the  mouth  of  the  above-mentioned  river,  is  about 
900  miles ;  but,  from  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  up  to  the  equi¬ 
noctial  line,  it’s  breadth  is  not  much  above  6qo  miles. 
Cafreria  may  be  divided  into  the  kingdom  of  Mataman,  the 
country  of  Hottentots,  Terra  de  Natal,  and  Terra  dos  Fumos. 
Mataman  is  bounded  by  the  kingdom  of  Benguela  on  the 
north  ;  by  the  river  Bravahul  on  the  eaft  and  fouth and  by 
the  Ethiopic  ocean  on  the  weft.  It  extends  from  Cape  Ne¬ 
gro,  in  fouth  latitude  16.  30.  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bra¬ 
vahul,  beyond  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  in  fowth  latitude  24. 
fo  that  it’s  greateft  length,  from  north  to  fouth,  is  about  450 
Engliih  miles ;  but  it’s  greateft  breadth,  from  well  to  eaft,  is 
not  above  260  miles. 

About  200  miles  to  the  weft  of  Cape  Negro,  th.e  climate  is 
pretty  temperate;  and,  though  the  coaft  he  very  fandy,  yet 
the  country  is  pretty  fruitful,  and  produces  a  great  variety  of 
provifions.  The  lands  are  extremely  fandy  all  along  the 
fea- coaft,  and  the  harbours  bad,  and  little  frequented.  Here 
are  no  towns  nor  cities  bordering  upon  the  fea,  but  only  poor 
ffattering  villages. 

The  country  of  the  Hottentots  is  bounded  on  the  north- 
weft  by  part  of  the  river  Bravahul ;  on  the  north  it  extends 
to  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  ;  on  the  north-eaft  the  river  of  the 
Holy  Ghcft  parts  it  from  the  empire  of  Monomotapa ;  on  the 
eaft  and  fouth  it  has  the  eaftern  ocean ;  and,  on  the  weft, 
the  Ethiopic  ocean. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  is  the  moft  famous  place  for 
any  traffic  among  the  Hottentots,  was  firft  difeovered  in  the 
year  1493,  by  Bartholomew  Dias,  a  Portugueze  admiral,  in 
the  reign  of  John  II.  king  of  Portugal.  The  admiral  gave 
it  the  name  of  Cabo  dos  totos  los  tormentos,  i.  e.  the  Cape  of 
Great  Sorrows,  from  the  boifterous  winds  that  are  almoft 
continually  roaring  there.  But  the  king  changed  that  name 
into  Cabo  del  buonne  Efperanza,  i.e.  theCape  of  Good  Hope, 
becaufe,  faid  he,  there  was  now  good  hope  of  making  pro- 
fperous  voyages  to  the  Eaft-Indies :  and  by  that  name  it  has 
been  known  in  Europe  everfince. 

This  cape  lies  in  latitude  34.  15.  fouth  (according  to  the 
Prefent  State  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  given  us  fcy  Mr. 
Kolben,  who  refided  there  feveral  years,  and  which  wastranf- 
lated  from  the  High  German  into  Engliih,  and  printed  in 
London  in  173J.)  After  feveral  obfervations  of  eclipfes, 
the  fame  gentleman  found  that  the  longitude  of  the  Cape 
w.js  37*  5 S’  fr°m  the  meridian  of  the  Pike  of  Teneriff,  eaft. « 
But,  from  the  authorities  of  fome  later  obfervations,  which  ; 
feem  to  be  more  accurate,  the  Cape  is  laid  down  in  longitude. 
20.  10.  eaft  of  London. 

Though  this  famous  cape  was  firft  difeovered  by  Dias  the 
Portugueze,  yet  he  only  went  fo  near  it  as  to  obffrve  its 
fituation,  bays,  and  anchorings  ;  but  the  Portugueze  never  j 
made  any  fettlement  there :  nor  did  the  Dutch,  who  firft  vifit- 
ed  it  in  the  year  1  ^00,  immediately  difcern  all  the  advantages! 
arifing  from  this  fituation  :  wherefore,  they  only  touched  there  I 
for  many  years,  in  their  voyages  to  and  from  the  Eaft-Indies,  1 
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to  traffic  for  provifions.  Fdr  which  purpofe  they  went,  from 
timetotime,  in  bodies  up  intothecountry,  and  having  thrown 
Op  a  fmall  fort  near  the  harbour,  they  there  fecured  themfelves 
and  their  purchafers  df  merchandizes  in  the  night-time,  ’till 
they  had  fhipped  them. 

The  Dutch  made  another  ufe  of  the  Cape,  while  things  were 
carried  on  only  in  this  way,  which  was  a  notable  contrivance. 
Every  commander  going  out  was  provided  with  a  fquare 
ftone,  upon  which,  at  his  departure  from  the  Cape,  hecaufed 
his  own  name,  that  of  his  {hip,  and  the  names  of  his  princi¬ 
pal  officers,  to  be  fairly  cut,  together  with  the  day  he  arrived 
there,  and  the  day  he  departed.  The  ftone  with  fuch  in- 
fcriptions  was  buried  in  a  certain  place  without  the  fort,  and 
tinder  it  was  put  a  tin  box,  fealed  up,  containing  letters  from 
the  captain,  and  others,  to  the  dire&ors  of  the  Dutch  Eaft- 
India  company,  together  with  fuch  other  letters  as  any  per- 
fons  on  board  thought  fit  to  fend  into  Europe.  This  ftone 
and  box  were  taken  up  the  next  (hip  that  palled  by  the  Cape, 
in  her  return,  and  by  her  conveyed  to  Holland.  And  who¬ 
ever  confiders  the  fituation  of  the  Cape  (as  a  fort  of  half-way 
houfe  in  the  Eaft-India  voyage)  and  thefatisfadfion  the  com¬ 
pany,  by  this  means,  received,  from  time  to  time,  concern¬ 
ing  the  fortune  and  condition  of  their  {hips,  will  acknowlege 
this  a  very  ufeful  contrivance. 

After  this  manner  the  Dutch  ufed  the  Cape  ’till  the  year  1 650, 
when,  their  fleet  anchoring  before  it  for  the  ufual  purpofe,  Mr 
Van  Riebeck,  a  furgeon  belonging  to  it,  had  the  penetration 
to  difcern  the  ftill  greater  advantages  which  the  company  might 
reap  from  the  Cape,  by  means  of  a  very  little  cultivation.  He 
obferved  that  the  country  was  plentifully  ftocked  with  cattle  j 
that  the  foil  was  rich,  and  capable  of  generous  productions  5 
that  the  natives  were  tractable,  and  the  harbour  commodious 
and  improveable;  and,  upon  the  whole,  made  a  good  judg¬ 
ment  to  what  a  degree  the  Dutch  trade  might  be  fecured  and 
facilitated  by  means  of  this  fituation  :  in  a  word,  he  faw  that 
it  was  highly  advifeable  for  the  Dutch  to  make  a  fettlement 
there.  He  accordingly  digefted  his  obfervations,  and,  on  his 
return  to  Holland,  he  laid  them  before  the  directors  of  the  Eaft- 
India  company,  who  were  fo  well  fatisfied  therewith,  that  im¬ 
mediately  after,  on  a  grand  confultation  on  the  fame,  they 
came  to  a  refolution  to  attempt  a  fettlement  at  the  Cape,  with¬ 
out  lofs  of  time.  Upon  which,  four  {hips  were  immediately 
ordered  for  the  Cape,  with  all  the  materials,  inftruments,  ar¬ 
tificers,  and  other  hands  neceflary  in  fuch  an  expedition.  Van 
Riebeck  the  furgeon  was  appointed  admiral,  with  a  commit 
fion,  on  his  arrival,  to  a£t  as  governor  and  commander  in 
chief  of  the  intended  fettlement,  and  with  power  to  treat, 
manage,  and  a£t  for  the  introduction  and  eftablifhment  of 
the  Dutch,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  he  fhould  think  fit.  Van  Rie¬ 
beck  arriving  fafely  with  thofe  four  {hips  at  the  Cape,  the  na¬ 
tives  were  fo  captivated  with  the  prefents  he  brought  them  of 
brafs,  toys,  beads,  tobacco,  brandy,  &c.  and  fo  charmed  with 
his  addrefs,  that  a  treaty  was  no  fooner  fet  a-foot  than  con¬ 
cluded  ;  wherein  it  was  agreed,  that  in  confideration  of  fuch 
a  quantity  of  certain  toys  and  commodities  to  be  deliver’d  to 
the  natives,  as  might  coft  50,000  guilders,  the  Dutch  ffiould 
have  full  liberty  to  fettle  there.  This  was  immediately  per¬ 
formed,  and  the  Dutch  thereupon  took  poffeffion  of  the  Cape, 
which,  with  a  great  deal  of  ceremony,  was  deliver’d  up  to 
them.  The  traffic  of  the  Dutch  with  the  natives  was  alfo, 
by  the  fame  treaty,  eftablilhed  on  a  good  and  folid  founda¬ 
tion,  with  many  confiderable  privileges  and  regulations  for 
their  commercial  interefts. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  meafures,  the  governor  raifed  a  fort, 
wherein  he  built  dwelling  houfes,  warehoufes,  and  an  hof- 
pital,  for  the  reception  of  the  ficic.  To  this  fort  he  added 
proper  outworks,  to  fecure  himfelffrom  any  attacks  from  the 
Europeans.  But,  in  procefs  of  time,  fettlers  flowing  abun¬ 
dantly  to  the  Cape,  and  trade  greatly  increafing,  the  then  go¬ 
vernor,  whofe  name  was  Bax,  took  notice  that  the  com¬ 
pany’s  ftorehoufes,  which  were  without  the  fort,  would  be 
quickly  too  fmall  to  receive  all  the  company’s  merchandize  at 
the  Cape:  be  judged,  likewife,  that  there  was  a  neceffity  for 
augmenting  the  garrifon,  finceall  the  trading  nations  in  Eu¬ 
rope  faw,  and  began  to  envy  the  Dutch,  the  advantages  they 
made  of  the  Cape,  and  that,  therefore,  it  might  be  juftly  ap¬ 
prehended,  that  one  or  other  of  thofe  nations  would  attempt 
to  wreft  it  from  them.  Thefe  things  he  reprefented  to  the 
court  of  diredtors,  and  propofed  to  them  the  erecting  of  a 
new  fort,  in  a  more  advantageous  fituation  ;  which  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  done,  and  has  been  from  time  to  time,  fo  aug¬ 
mented,  that  it  is  at  this  day  a  very  ftrong  and  ftately  build¬ 
ing,  and  provided  with  all  manner  of  accommodations  for  a 
garrifon.  It  covers  the  harbour  roundly,  and  is  of  admirable 
defence  towards  the  country  ;  and  the  company’s  ftorehoufes 
for  merchandizes  here  are  very  large  and  commodious. 

1  he  fettlement  being  firmly  eftablilhed,  they  increafed  and 
multiplied  in  people  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  in  few  years,  be¬ 
ing  ftill  joined  by  new  fettlers  from  Europe,  thev  began  to 
extend  themfelves  into  new  colonies  along  the  coaft.  "They 
are,  at  prefent,  divided  into  four  principal  ones  :  the  firft  is 
at  the  Cape,  where  are  the  grand  forts,  and  the  capital  city ; 
thefecend  is  the  Hallenbogefii ;  the  third  the  Drakenfton ;  and 
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the  fourth  the  Waverilh  ctilony.  The  Dutch  Eaft-Irijia  com- 

pany  has  l.kewife  bought,  fo,  the  future  iocreafe  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  all  that  trad!  of  land  called  Terra  de  Natal,  lying  bet, L,l 
Mozambique  and  the  Cape;  for  which  they  paid  in  toys,  com- 

Sa  "tim'd,"  U,'"r‘IS  10  Rvalue  of  H  oeo  gui£“l 
t..at  the  prounce  is  now  become  of  great  extent  and  the 

government  of  it  a  confiderable  port.  §  ’ 

The  government  of  the  Dutch  colony  at  the  Cape,  ftands  at 
prefent,  upon  the  eight  following  eftabliftiments,  namely,  a 
grand  council ;  a  court  of  juftice  ;  a  perty  court  of  afiaults, 
&c.  a  court  of  marriages;  a  chamber  of  orphans ;  an  ecclefiaf- 
ncal  council ;  a  common  council ;  and  a  board  of  militia  ;  by 
means  of  all 1  which,  this  colony  is  well  regulated  and  governed. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  are  three  remarkable  hills : 
the  Table-H,ll  is  the  higheft  of  the  three.  On  the  tops  are 
ieveral  fine  lprmgs,  the  water  as  clear  as  cryftal,  and  of  a  very 
delicate  tafte.  Though  at  a  diftanceyou  difeover  on  this  hill 
no  tokens  of  fertility,  yet,  when  you  afeend  it,  you  are 
charmed  with  it’s  fruitfulnefs :  the  ftately  trees  with  which  it 
is  adorned  are  hafdly  to  be  difeover’d  ’till  you  are  juft  upon 
them.  On  this  hill  are  two  groves,  between  which  a  filver 
mine  was  difeover’d  fome  years  ago.  Some  ore  duo-  out  of 
it  was  fent  to  Holland  ;  but,  it  not  yielding,  it  feems,  fuch  a 
quantity  of  pure  fiiver  as  to  induce  the  company  to  think 
that  the  produce  of  the  mine  would  anfwer  the  charge  of  work¬ 
ing  it,  the  mine  was  clofed  up  and  negleded*.  The  beauty, 

*  This  mine  may  probably  be  wrought  to  good  profit  fome 
yeaM  hence.  See  the  articles  Mines  and  Minerals. 
the  variety,  the  fragrancy  of  the  flowers,  that  grow  in  great 
plenty,  and  delicately  adorn  the  tops  and  Tides  of  this  hill, 
are  not  to  be  expreffed,  fays  Mr  Kolben ;  they  are  more  de¬ 
lightful  to  the  eye,  and  more  odoriferous,  than  any  he  ever 
met  with  in  Europe. 

The  othef  is  called  Lyon  Hill,  which  is  feparated  from  the 
former  by  a  valley,  whereon  ftands  a  hut,  for  the  fhelter  of 
two  rhen,  polled  there  by  the  government,  to  give  notice  to 
the  fortrefs  at  the  Cape  of  the  appearance  of  any  {hip  making 
in,  Of  which  they  give  fignals  to  the  fort. 

The  laft  of  thefe  is  the  Wind-Hill,  which  abounds  with  ex¬ 
cellent  pafture; 

Part  of  the  Hottentots  have  fubmitted  themfelves  to  the  Hol¬ 
landers,  and  are,  therefore,  ftiled  the  company’s  Hottentots. 
The  Dutch  fend  annually  about  50  or  60  perfons  to  trade 
with  thefe  Hottentots,  who  purchafe  their  cattle,  and  give 
them,  in  exchange,  arrack,  tobacco,  hemp,  and  fuch  feeds 
as  they  have  occafion  for,  by  which  means  a  good  under- 
ftanding  is  preferved. 

The  Cafres  here  traffic  with  the  rovers  of  the  Red-Sea,  who 
bring  them  manufactures  of  fi!k  for  elephant’s  teeth,  where¬ 
in  they  greatly  abound.  Thefe  manufactures  the  Cafres 
exchange,  as  {hips  from  Europe  touch  at  the  land  de  Natal, 
for  European  commodities,  often  for  tar,  anchors,  and  cord¬ 
age,  which  they  exchange  again  with  the  rovers  of  the  Red- 
Sea.  The  filk,  which  they  do  not  put  off  to  the  Europeans, 
they  difpofe  of  to  the  people  of  Monomotapa. 

Terra  Dos  Fumos  is  but  a  very  fmall  country,  which  has, 
the  river  Dellagoa  on  thefouth,  that  parts  it  from  the  country 
of  Natal;  it  has  the  country  of  the  Naonetas  on  the  weft  ; 
the  land  of  Zanguena  on  the  north;  and  the  Eaftern  Ocean 
on  the  weft.  It  ftands  along  the  fea-coaft,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Dellagoa  to  that  of  Rio  de  Ladroon,  or  the  river 
of  the  robbers. 

The  moft  remarkable  places  here  are  Cape  Pedras,  in  lati¬ 
tude  29,  beyond  which  there  is  a  creek,  called  Potto  de  Pef- 
queria,  or  the  Fifhing  Place,  The  Europeans  have  no  fettle- 
ments  for  trade  here  ;  and  the  Cafres  who  inhabit  this  coun* 


try  have  neither  towns  nor  villages,  nor  any  fettled  dwelling. 
The  inland  countries  of  the  Cafres  are  fo  little  known,  and 
fo  triflingly,  therefore,  is  trade  cultivated  with  them,  that  it 
is  not  to  our  purpofe  to  dwell  longer  upon  them  than  merely 
to  mention  them. 

To  the  north  of  the^country  of  the  Hottentots  is  the  land  of  the 
Mozumbo  Ac  vl  ungas  which  has  the  kingdom  of  Mataman 
on  the  weft;  the  Hottentot  country  on  thefouth  ;  Monomotapa 
on  the  eaft  ;  and  the  province  of  Ohila  on  the  north.  Next 
to  this  northwards  lies  the  province  of  Ohila.  Further  north 
is  the  kingdom  of  Abutua,  which  is  laid  to  be  rich  in  gold 
mines. 


Dapper  fays  that  this  province,  which  he  calls  Toraca,  or 
Toroa,  and  others  Butua,  begins  to  the  fouth  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  moon,  and  extends  northwards  to  the  river  Mag- 
nica,  having  the  river  Bravahu!  on  the  weft.  The  town  of 
Fatucoa  abounds  with  gold,  filver,  and  precious  ftones  ;  and 
there  are  two  gold  mines  here  at  Boro  and  Quitici,  2co 
leagues  diftant  from  Sofale.  They  are  efteemed  the  richeft 
in  the  whole  country. 

Going  higher  up  to  the  north- eaft,  we  find  the  kingdom  of 
Chicova,  abounding,  travellers  fay,  with  filver  miires. 

In  regard  to  thefe,  and  feveral  other  barbarous  nations,  it 
may  be  obferved  that  their  gold  and  filver  and  precious  {hones, 
&c.  have  no  tendency,  like  arts  and  commerce,  to  civ  iiize 
them,  and  give  them  any  tafte  for  the  ration  !  enjoyments 
of  life.  See  Remarks  on  Barba  r  y. 
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CAHYS  orCHAYZ,  a  dry  meafure  for  corn,  ufedinfome 
parts  of  Spain,  particularly  at  Seville  and  at  Cadiz  Four 
cahys’s  make  a  fanega,  and  50  fanega  s  a  laft  of  Amlterdarn. 
Four  anegra’s  ma..e  a  cahys  which  amount  to  a  bufhel. 

CAJOU.  See  Acajou. 

CALAMANCO,  a  woollen  fluff  manufaftu red  in  Brabant, 
in  Flanders,  particularly  atAntwerp,  Lifle,  1  ournay,Turcoin, 
Roubaix  and  Lannoy.  !  here  are  alfo,  a  great  many  made  in 
England.  In  France  they  are  of  different  breadths  ;  fome  or 
* others'  of  5,  of  T\,  of  or  of  A,  of  an  ell,  all  Paris  mea 
fine.  As  for  the  length  of  the  pieces,  there  is  nothing  leitled, 
the  weavers  making  them  longer  or  fhorter,  according  as  they 
pleafe  or  as  they  are  commiffioned  by  the  merchants.  I  his  ltutr 
has  a  fine  glofs  upon  it,  and  ischecquered  in  the  warp,  whence 
the  checks  appear  only  on  the  right  fide.  It  is  commonly  wove 
wholly  of  wo„l ;  there  are  fome,  however,  wherein  the  warp 
is  mixed  wiih  filk,  and  others  with  goat’s  hair.  There  are 
calamancoes  of  all  colours,  and  diverfly  wrought ;  fome  are 
quite  plain  ;  others  have  broad  ftripes  adorned  with  flowers  ; 
fome  with  plain  broad  ftripes  ;  fome  with  narrow  ftripes  ;  and 
others  watered.  This  alfo,  is  no  inconfiderable  branch  of  the 
woollen  manufacture  of  England,  both  for  home  wear  and 
freien  exportation.  See  WooLLtN  Manufacture, 
CALAMINE,  or  CALA  MINARY  STONE 
(LapisCalaminaris)  fometimes  alfo  called  C  A  D  M  I  A,  and 
erroneoufly  CALAMITE,  is  a  mineral,  or  foffil  earth, 
of  feme  ufe  in  medicine,  but  commonly  employed  by  found¬ 
ers  to  dye  copper  yellow,  that  is  to  fay,  to  turn  it  into  brafs. 

See  Brass.  •  ,  ' 

There  are  two  forts  of  calamine,  the  grey  and  the  red  :  the 
former  is  found  inEngland,  Germany,  and  the  principality  of 
Liege,  in  lead  or  copper  mines  The  red  calamine  is  inter- 
fperfed  with  white  veins,  and  is  found  near  Bourges  in  Berry, 
and  near  Saumur  in  Anjou,  where  there  are  quarries  quite 
full  of  that  ftone.  Befides  thefe  two  forts  of  natural  cala¬ 
mine.  there  are  alfo  factitious  ones,  the  beftof  which  is  called 
Pompholyx;  fee  that  article. 

Calamine,  either  grey  or  red,  does  not  become  yellow  but 
when  it  is  baked  like  bricks ;  and  it  is  only  after  it  has  been 
thus  baked  that  it  is  proper  to  turn  copper  yellow,  and  in- 
creafe  it’s  weight,  that  is  to  fay,  to  turn  it  into  brafs. 

Remarks. 


That  excellent  metallurgy,  Dr.  Ifaac  Lawfon,  was  the  firft 
who  difeovered  that  the  lapis  calaminaris  is  really  the  ore  of 
zink  ;  they  both  having  the  remarkable  property  of  convert¬ 
ing  copper  into  brafs :  yet  they  have  been  treated  as  different 
fubftances  by  the  writers  on  thefe  fubjedts,  Zink,  alfo,  is 
generally  confounded  with  bifmuth,  though  in  reality  a  dif¬ 
ferent  body ;  but,  the  reguline  matter  of  both  thefe  minerals 
haying  a  very  great  external  refemblance,  the  vulgar  have 
not  diftinguifhed  them  ;  whence  we  hear  of  many  ores  of 
zink,  which  only  mean  ores  of  bifmuth. 

Lapis  calaminaris,  the  general  ore  of  zink,  is  a  fpungy  fub- 
ftance,  of  a  lax  and  cavernous  texture,  yetconflderably  heavy. 
It  is  of  no  determinate  fhape  or  flze,  but  is  found  in  maffes 
of  very  various  and  irregular  figures,  with  rugged,  uneven, 
and  protuberant  furfaces.  It  is  of  a  pale  brownifh-grey, 
but  it  is  lax,  and  of  a  fpungy  texture,  and  is  often  found  yel¬ 
low,  or  reddifh. 

Though  this  fubftance  is  the  genuine  ore  of  zink,  yet  that 
mineral  is  not  confined  to  this  alone,  but  is  frequently  mixed 
among  the  matter  of  the  ores  of  other  metals,  particularly 
that  of  lead ;  which  is  the  cafe,  as  I  have  often  feen,  in 
Flintfhire  in  North  Wales. 

Our  artificers  have  long  been  acquainted  with  zink,  under 
the  name  of  fpelter ;  but  no  one  has  been  able,  ’till  of  late,  to 
make  any  conjecture  at  what  was  it’s  origin  ;  and  fome  ac¬ 
curate  metallurgifts  have  acknowledged,  that  they  have  every 
where  fearched  after  the  ore  of  zink  in  vain,  particularly  in 
England.  We  have  much  brought,  alfo,  from  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dies,  under  the  name  of  tutenage,  yet  nobody  ever  knew  from 
what,  or  how  it  was  produced  there  ;  but  the  learned  dodtor 
before-mentioned,  observing  that  the  flowers  of  lapis  calami¬ 
naris  were  the  very  fame  with  thofe  of  zink,  and  that  it’s  ef¬ 
fects  on  copper  were  alfo  the  fame  with  thofe  of  that  metal, 
never  ceafed  his  endeavours  ’till  he  found  the  method  of  fe- 
parating  pure  zink  from  that  ore. 

Lapis  calaminaris,  as  obferved  above,  is  ufed  in  medicine  ; 
externally  in  cerates  for  burns,  and  in  collyriums  for  the  eyes  : 
it’s  reguline  matter  ferves  much  better  for  thepurpofe  of  turn¬ 
ing  copper  into  brafs,  than  the  crude  ore,  and  is  ufed  with 
lefs  trouble. 

There  is  great  reafon  to  believe,  that  all  the  zink,  or  tute¬ 
nage,  brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  is  procured  from  cala¬ 
mine  ;  and  we  have  now  on  foot,  at  home,  a  work  eftablifhed 
by  the  great  difeoverer  of  this  ore,  which  will  probably,  very 
foon  make  it  unnecefiary  to  bring  any  zink  from  elfewhere 
into  England. 

We  have  mines  of  calamine  atW  rington  in  Somerfetlhire,  and 
in  other  plaies.  It  is  generally  dug  in  barren  rocky  ground, 
it’s  courles  running  generally  from  eaft  to  weft.  When  dug, 
it  is  waftied  or  huddled,  as  they  call  it,  in  a  running  waster, 
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which  carries  off  the  impure  and  earthy  parts,  leaving  the 
lead,  calamine,  and  other  fparry  parts  at  bottom  ;  then  they 
put  it  into  a  fieve,  and  fhaking  it  well  in  water,  the  lead 
{nixed  with  it  finks  to  the  bottom,  the  fparry  parts  get  to  the 
top,  and  the  calamirie  lies  in  the  middle.  Thus  prepared, 
they  calcine  it  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  or  oven,  four  or 
five  hours,  ftirring  and  turning  it  all  the  while  with  iron  rakes. 
Thi  done,  they  beat  it  to  powder,  and  Lift  it,  picking  out  of 
it  what  ftones  they  find ;  and  thus  it  is  fit  for  ufe. 

CALAMUS  VERUS,  called  alfo  CALAMUS  AMA¬ 
RU  is  a  kind  of  rufh,  or  rather  flag,  of  the  bignefs  of  a 
goofe-quil),  two  or  three  feet  high,  divided  with  knots,  from 
which  the  leaves  arife,  and  bearing  on  the  top  umbels,  load  ¬ 
ed  with  yellow  flowers.  It  s  principal  and  almoft  only  ufe 

is  in  Venice  treacle.  .  . 

This' flag  grows  in  the  Levant,  whence  it  is  brought  to  Mar- 
feilles,  fometimes  whole  and  fometimes  in  bundles,  about 
half  a  foot  long.  It  muft  be  chofen  thick,  frefh,  cleared  from 
it’s  root  and  branches,  and  in  bundles.  It  ought  to  be 
grey,  reddifh  without,  and  whitifh  within;  its  marrow,  or 
pith  ought  to  be  white  ;  it  muft  break  into  fplinters,  and  be 
of  a  bitternefs  unfufferable  to  the  tafte. 

Lemery  does  not  fay  that  it  comes  from  the  Levant,  but  from 
the  Eaft- Indies;  and  that,  as  this  calamus  is  fcarce,  they 
fubftitute  the  calamus  amarus,  commonly  called  calamus 
aromaticus,  inftead  of  it,  to  make  Venice  treacle,  and  other 
compofitions. 

This  calamus  verus  is  called  in  Englifh  the  fweet  cane,  or 
fweet  fmelling  flag,  and  grows  in  feveral  parts  of  England. 
It  is  much  ufed  as  a  cephalic  and  ftomachic,  efpecially  aga  nft 
complaints  arifing  from  a  cold  weakftomach.  See  Acorus. 

CALCULATION,  the  art  of  reckoning,  or  calling  up 
any  accounts  by  numbers.  Computation  is  a  word  fynony- 
mous  therewith. 

It  is  proverbial  among  traders  to  fay,  that  an  error  in  calcu« 
lation  is  not  to  be  admitted;  that  is  to  fay,  that  no  advan¬ 
tage  is  to  be  taken  from  the  errors  that  may  have  crept  in¬ 
advertently  into  accounts,  but  that  juftice  may  be  done  by 
retftifying  them. 

They  fay,  likewife,  that  a  merchant,  or  trader,  has  been  mil- 
taken  in  his  calculation,  or  accounts,  when  he  has  happened 
to  take  falfe  meafures,  and  has  not  fo  well  fucceeded  in  his 
undertakings  as  he  expelled. 

CALCULATOR,  one  who  calculates,  or  cafts  up  any 
thing  by  numbers,  or  algebra,  &c.  it  is  feldom  ufed  in  fpeak- 
ing  of  thofe  who  calculate  mercantile  accounts,  but  com¬ 
monly  enough  of  aftronotners,  who  calculate  ephemerides,  or 
make  other  aftronomical  fupputations.  In  mercantile  affairs 
we  generally  fay  Accomptant  ;  fee  that  article. 

CALENDAR,  an  almanack,  containing  the  order  of 
the  days,  weeks,  months,  and  feftivals,  or  holy-days,  in  the 
whole  year. 

The  Gregorian  calendar  is  the  ancient  one,  as  it  was  reform¬ 
ed,  or  coredted,  by  pope  Gregory  XIII,  by  a  bull  of  the  month 
of  December  1581,  but  which  did  not  take  effect  till  Qdto- 
ber  1  582.  By  this  new  calendar  10  days  were  at  once  fub- 
tradled  from,  or  ftruck  out  of,  the  year  ;  fo  that  the  next  day 
after  the  4th  ofOdfober,  which  ought  to  have  been  the  5th, 
was  that  year  reckoned  the  15th,  and  thus  it  has  always 
continued  fince. 

The  Roman  Catholics  have  ufed  that  calendar  ever  fince  it 
was  reformed,  and  feveral  Proteftant  flates,  which  at  firft  re- 
fufed  to  accept  it,  and  ftill  followed  the  old  one,  have  at  laft 
admitted  it,  moft  of  the  princes  of  that  religion  having  ordered, 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  17th  century,  that  it  fhould  be 
ufed  in  their  dominions,  as  being  more  convenient,  and 

more  certain.  -  •  •  ;  •••■  •  j 

The  Englifh,  however,  'till  lately,  continued  to  reckon  the 
days  of  their  years  according  to  the  old  calendar,  which,  till 
the  laft  year  of  the  laft  century,  made  a  difference  of  10 
days  between  the  old  and  new  calendar  ;  and,  fince  that 
year  the  difference  is  of  x  1  days,  becaufe  the  year  1700  was 
a  leap-year,  according  to  the  old  calendar,  but  not  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  new.  All  merchants,  bankers,  and  traders,  who 
deal  with  fuch  Proteftants  as  have  not  yet  admitted  the  new 
calendar,  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  that  difference,  be¬ 
caufe  of  the  days  on  which  their  bills  of  exchange  become  due. 
Calendar,  a  machine  ufed  in  manufa£lories,  to  prefs  cer¬ 
tain  woollen  and  filk  fluffs,  and  linnens  to  make  them  fmooth, 
even,  and  gloffy,  or  to  give  them  waves,  or  water  them, 
as  may  be  feen  in  mohairs  and  tabbies. 

The  calendar  is  compofed  of  two  thick  cylinders,  or  rollers, 
of  very  hard  and  poliftied  wood,  round  which  the  fluffs  which 
are  to  be  calendered  are  rolled  very  fmooth. 

Thefe  rollers  are  placed  crofs-ways,  between  two  very  thick 
boards  of  polifhed  wood,  which  are  longer  than  they  at? 
broad  ;  fome  call  them  tables. 

The  undermoft  board,  which  ferves  as  a  bafe  for  the  whole 
machine,  is  fixed,  and  placed  level,  on  a  folid  foundation  of 
brick-work.  The  uppermoft  board  is  moveable,  though 
loaded  with  large  ftones,  cemented  together,  weighing 
20,000  pounds,  or  more. 

A  cable  wound  round  the  tree,  or  axis,  of  a  large  whpel, 
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fomethlng  like  that  of  a  crane  to  raife  ftoncs,  and  tied  with 
(Long  rings  to  this  uppermoft  board,  ferves  to  move  it,  fome¬ 
times  one  way,  fometimes  another,  according  as  the  men 
who  walk  in  the  wheel  let  it  a  going.  It  is  this  alternate 
motion,  together  with  the  prodigious  weight  of  the  upper¬ 
moft  board  of  the  calendar,  that  renders  the  fluffs  fmooth 
and  gloffy,  or  gives  them  the  waves,  by  making  the  cylinders 
on  which  they  are  put,  roll  with  great  force  over  the  under- 
moft  board. 

When  they  would  put  a  roller  from  under  the  calendar,  to 
put  on  another,  they  only  incline  the  undermoft  board  of  the 
machine. 

The  dreffing  alone,  with  the  many  turns  they  make  the  fluffs 
and  linens  undergo  in  the  calendar,  gives  the  waves,  or 
waters  them,  as  the  workmen  call  it.  It  is  a  miftake  to 
think  (as  fome  have  aliened  it,  and,  among  others,  Mr. 
Chambers)  that  they  ufe  rollers  with  a  Ihallow  indenture,  or 
ingraving,  cut  into  them. 

There  is  at  Paris  a  very  extraordinary  calendar,  called,  by 
way  of  eminence,  the  royal  calendar.  It  was  made  by  the 
order  of  the  late  Monfieur  Colbert,  minifter  and  fecretary  of 
ftate,  and  fuperintendant  of  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  that 
kingdom. 

T  he  undermoft  table  of  this  calendar  is  a  block  of  very  well 
polifhed  marble,  and  the  uppermoft  is  lined  underneath  with 
a  copper-plate,  all  of  a  piece,  and  extremely  well  polifhed, 
wherein  it.  differs  from  the  other  calendars,  whofe  tables, 
or  boards,  are  commonly  of  wood  only.  * 

There  are  fome  calendars  without  wheels,  which  are  moved 
by  a  horfe,  tied  to  a  wooden  bar,  which  turns  fometimes  to 
the  right,  fometimes  to  the  left,  a  great  pole,  placed  upright ; 
at  the  top  of  which,  about  a  kind  of  drum,  is  wound  a  cable, 
the  two  ends  of  which,  being  faftened  to  the  two  ends  of 
the  uppermoft  board  of  the  calendar,  fet  it  a  going.  The 
calendars  moved  by  horfes  are  not  reckoned  fo  good  as  thofe 
with  wheels,  the  latter  having  a  more  uniform  and  certain 
motion. 

At  Paris  none  but  the  mafter-dyers  of  the  beft  dye  have  the 
liberty  of  keeping  calendars  at  their  houfes  ;  at  Amiens,  and 
in  other  places,  every  one  may  have  them  who  pleafes. 

Calendar  fignifies,  alfo,  a  fmall  black  infeft,  which  gets 
into  corn,  and  devours  it  fo  as  to  leave  nothing  but  the  hulks. 
Befides  the  detriment  thofe  vermine  caufe  to  the  corn  they  get 
into,  they  alfo  give  the  flour  made  of  it  a  very  bad  tafte. 
They  give  the  name  of  calendared  corn  to  that  which  has 
been  devoured  by  thofe  infedts,  which  they  fift,  or  bolt,  after¬ 
wards,  to  expofe  it  to  fale;  but  it  is  in  no-efteem,  and  fells 
very  indifferently. 

CALF,  the  young  one  of  a  cow,  and  an  animal  too  well 
known  to  want  a  particular  description. 

A  ftill-born  calf  is  that  which  came  dead  out  of  the  cow’s 
womb  ;  a  fucking  calf  is  that  which  ftill  fucks,  and  has  not 
yet  eat  any  grafs  or  hay  ;  a  grazing  calf  that  which  eats  grafs 
and  hay. 

River  calves,  in  France,  are  very  fat  fucking  calves,  which 
are  fed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Roan  in  Normandy,  where 
the  paftures  are  excellent. 

The  maw  of  a  calf  is  a  fmall  bag,  found  in  a  calf’s  body, 
full  of  curdled,  or  four  milk,  which  is  called  runnet  (or  ren¬ 
net  by  fome)  and  is  ufed  to  turn  milk  into  curds,  of  which 
cheefe  is  made. 

Though  it  feems  that  calves  ought  to  be  confidered  only  with 
regard  to  their  flelh,  which  is  fold  in  the  Ihambles  for  food, 
yet  it  affords  two  forts  of  commodities  for  trade,  namely,  the 
Ikin,  or  hide,  and  the  hair. 

The  calves  hides  are  prepared  by  the  tanners,  tawyers,  cur¬ 
riers,  and  leather-dreffers,  who  fell  them  to  the  fhoemakers, 
faddlers,  bookbinders,  and  fuch  other  artificers  who  ufe  them 
in  their  feveral  works.  The  curried  calves  hides  which  are 
produced  and  manufactured  in  England,  are  reckoned  the  beft. 
Vellom,  which  is  a  fort  of  parchment,  is  made  with  the  Ikin 
of  a  ftill-born  calf,  or  of  a  very  young  fucking  calf.  The 
tawyer  begins  the  preparing  of  it,  which  is  finilhed  by  the 
parchment-maker. 

Calves  hair  is  mixed  with  that  of  oxen  and  cows,  to  fluff 
faddles,  and  fome  houfehold  furniture  of  little  value. 

The  bookfellers  and  bookbinders  fay,  that  a  book  is  bound 
in  plain  calf,  to  fignify  that  the  calf’s  Ikin  that  covers  it  is 
whitifti,  without  being  marbled,  nor  fpotted  with  red  or  black. 

CALVEs-Leather  dreffed  with  fumach,  is  calves  leather  curried 
black  on  the  hair  fide,  to  which  they  have  given  a  red  co¬ 
lour  with  fumach  on  the  flelh-fide.  The  mafter-girdlemakers 
ufe  that  fort  of  leather. 

CALVES-Leather  from  England.  There  is  in  France  a  great 
trade  of  that  fort  of  leather,  which  is  dreffed  and  prepared 
in  England,  and  which  they  have  in  vain  attempted  to  imi¬ 
tate  in  other  places. 

There  was,  neverthelefs,  formed  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1665, 
a  company  cf  men  of  bufinefs,  of  whom  the  Sieurs  de  Saille, 
Monginot,  and  du  Vodal,  were  the  chief,  who  undertook  to 
eftablilh  a  manufa&ory  of  thofe  leathers,  in  the  fuburb  of 
St.  Marcellus. 

Monfieur  Colbert,  to  whom  France  is  obliged  for  fo  many 
other  commercial  eftablifhments,  hoping  he  could  be  able  to 
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fuppor,  this,  which  would  have  proved  very  advantageous 

mjm  whng^°m,rby  favins  aboVe  2’°°o>000  of  livres  per  an- 
1  ’  ^  ^  buy'mg  ^ofe  foreign  leathers,  cau  ed 

letters  patent  0  be  granted  co  the  undertakers,  containing  an 

accordiVn/troV)heSef°r  ^  ™nufa£We  ofthofe  calves-leathers, 
according  to  the  manner  of  thofe  in  England.  But  the  com- 

nufJiffme^'unde10^^01^  ^°Ur  °J  ^VC  3'ears  carried  on  this  ma- 

to  whom  Vame  °f  °ne  B°nnet’  3  tai1I)er  of  Paris, 

to  whom  thofe  privileges  were  granted,  was  obliged  to  bive 

over  this  undertaking,  by  which  the  undertakers  "loft  above 
100, oco  livres.  auuvc 

However,  the  fetting  up  of  this  company,  though  it  met  with 
uc  ad  iucccfs,  procured  a  great  advantage  to  the  merchants 

Z°t  °1  thptrad"  0f  true  En§lifll  calves-leather :  for,  till 
that  time,  the  Englifh  never  fuffered  the  French,  nor  ar.y 
ot  er  oreigners,  to  buy  up  any  of  their  calves-leather,  buc 
rom  25  to  3  pounds  weight  per  dozen,  it  being  prohibited 
o  export  any  out  of  England  from  36  to  45  pounds  per 
dozen,  under  the  penalty  of  having  one’s  wrift  cut  off. 

But,  when  it  came  to  be  known  in  England  that  this  com- 
pany,  in  ca  c  it  fhould  fucceed,  would  abfolutely  ruin  their 
trade  of  calve-Ikins,  the  greateft  demand  for  which  was  from 
h  ranee,  the  government  of  England  not  only  took  off  the  pro¬ 
hibition,  and  gave  foreigners  leave  to  buy  up  calves-leather  of 
a  weights  and  qualities,  but  alfo  lowered  the  duty  of  expor- 
tation  from  12  s.  to  3  j  and,  the  better  to  fecure  to  the  Erig- 
nftion  fo  profitable  a  branch  of  trade,  they  revived,  and 
cau  e  to  be  executed,  the  ancient  ordonnances  of  the  police 
re  ating  to  the  proper  dreffing  and  preparing  of  this  commo¬ 
dity,  w  ich,  as  it  was  thought  in  England,  would  render  the 
imitation  of  them  in  France  more  difficult  ftill; 
t  is  not,  however,  impoffible  for  the  French  to  arrive  at  a 
perfect  way  of  dreffing  that  fort  of  leather;  but  then  the  {kins 
°  ^  anc^  killed  in  France,  and  particulaily  in  the 

neig  ourhood  of  Paris,  are  not  fo  proper  for  it  as  thofe  of 
the  Englifh  calves. 

T.  he  chief  reafon  is,  that  the  flcins,  or  hides  of  calves  in 

rrnC|e>  2re  t0°  anc^  t00  weak,  a  defect  which  it  is  not 
po  .  e  to  remedy,  becaufe  it  is  a  natural  one;  for  the  calves 
in  ngland  are  ftronger,  the  moment  they  are  calved,  than 
tney  are  in  France  when  a  fortnight  old. 

here  is  another  reafon  alleged  for  this  alfo,  which  is  a  pretty 
weig  ty  one  indeed,  but  as  it  only  relates  to  the  police,  it 
might  be  eafiiy  remedied  ;  which  is,  that,  in  France,  calves 
are  weaned  too  young,  being  feldom  fuffered  to  fuck  above 
three  weeks,  or  even  but  a  fortnight ;  and  being  alfo  killed 
too  foon,  which  hinders  them  from  growing  and  gathering 
rength  ;  fo  that,  when  their  hides  are  dreffed  after  the  Eng- 
1  h  manner,  they  can  never  have  the  weight  and  quality 
neceflary  to  be  employed  in  the  feveral  works  in  which  they 
who  manufacture  in  leather  commonly  ufe  them  :  whereas  the 
calves  in  England  are  fuffered  to  fuck  fix  weeks,  and  even 
more,  and  are  feldom  killed  but  when  they  are  very  ftropg. 
The  laft  W3rs  between  the  two  kingdoms  have  engaged  the 
f  rench  to  find  out  fome  method  whereby  they  might  be  able 
to  make  fliift  without  the  Englifh  calves-leather,  and  they 
prepare  fome  at  prefent,  which,  for  goodnefs,  come  very  near 
to  thofe  of  England. 

C  ALIN,  a  kind  of  metal  finer  than  lead,  but  inferior  to  tin. 
It  is  very  common  in  China,  Cochinchina,  Japan,  Siam,  &c. 
It  is  commonly  ufed  in  the  Eaft-Indies  for  covering  the  roofs 
of  houfes,  as  we  do  lead  in  Europe;  they  likewife  make  of 
it  feveral  pieces  of  furniture.  The  tea-boxes  which  come 
from  China  are  made  of  calin.  They  alfo  make  coffee-pots 
of  it,  fome  of  which  are  even  brought  into  Europe. 

Is  it  not  a  mixture  of  tin  and  lead,  and  fome  other  mineral, 
as  zink,  Sec.  rather  than  a  metal  of  a  new  kind  ? 
CALKING,  orCAULICING,  is  to  drive  oakam,  or 
fpun  yarn,  or  fomething  of  that  kind,  into  the  feams  of  the 
pianks,  or  rather  leaks  ofafhip,  to  keep  the  water  out.  This 
is  done  with  a  mixture  of  tallow,  pitch,  and  tar,  as  low  as 
the  fhip  draws  water ;  but  it  is  not  put  on  till  the  leaks,  or 
feams,  have  been  well  flopped  with  oakam ;  that  is  to  fay, 
old  ropes  untwifted,  and  made  again  into  a  heap  of  hemp, 
which  they  drive  with  main  force  into  the  feams,  or  leaks  - 
after  which  they  do  it  over  with  the  mixture  abovementioned. 
They  drive  the  oakam  in  with  an  iron  inftrument  called  z 
calking-iron  :  it  is  made  like  a  chiffel ;  fome  are  broad,  fome 
round,  and  others  grooved. 

CALLICOE,  a  kind  of  linen  manufacture,  made  of  cotton, 
chiefly  in  the  Eaft-Indies.  There  is  a  great  trade  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Bengal  in  this  commodity,  which  is  tranfported  in 
prodigious  quantities  into  Perfia,  Turkey,  Arabia;  Mufcovy, 
and  all  over  Europe.  Some  of  them  are  painted  with  flowers 
of  various  colours  ;  and  the  women  in  the  Indies  make  veils 
and  fcarfs  of  them,  and,  of  fome,  coverlets  for  beds,  and 
handkerchiefs.  They  make  another  fort  of  this  manufacture, 
which  they  never  dye,  and  hath  a  ftripe  of  gold  and  filver 
quite  through  the  piece,  and  at  each  end,  from  the  breadth 
of  one  inch  to  12  or  15,  they  fix  a  tiffue  of  gold,  filver,  and 
filk,  intermixed  with  flowers  ;  both  Tides  are  alike.  They 
make,  alfo^  other  forts  of  cotton  cloths  at  Brampour,  becaul-e 
there  is  no  other  province  in  all  the  Indies  which  has  greater 
quantities  of  cotton. 
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At  Seconge  they  are  faid  to  make  the  beft  fort  of  callicoes  ; 
in  all  other  parts  the  colours  are  neither  fo  lively  nor  lafting, 
but  wear  out  with  often  wafhing ;  whereas  thole  made  at  Se- 
conne  *row  the  fairer,  the  more  you  wafh  them.  1  his  is 
faid  toarife  from  a  peculiar  virtue  of  the  river  that  runs  by 
the  city,  when  the  rain  falls  ;  for  the  workmen,  having  made 
fuch  prints  upon  their  cottons  as  the  foreign  merchants  give 
them,  by  feveral  patterns,  dip  them  into  the  river  often,  and 
that  fo  fixes  the  colours,  that  they  will  always  hold,  i  here 
is  alfo  made  at  Seconge  a  fort  of  calicut,  fo  fine,  that,  when 
a  man  puts  it  on,  his  {kin  {hall  appear  as  plainly  through  it 
as  if  he  was  quite  naked  ;  but  the  merchants  are  not  permit¬ 
ted  to  tranfport  it,  for  the  governor  is  obliged  to  fend  it  aH  to 
the  Great  Mogul’s  feraglio,  and  the  principal  lords  of  the 
court,  to  make  the  fultaneffes  and  noblemens  wives  fhifts  and 

garments  for  the  hot  weather.  , 

The  city  of  Baroche,  alfo,  is  very  famous  for  trade,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  river,  which  has  a  peculiar  quality  to  whiten 
their  callicoes,  and  which  are,  therefore,  brought  from  all 
parts  of  the  Mogul’s  territories  thither  for  that  end. 

This  manufacture  is  brought  into  this  nation  by  the  tLzit 
India  company,  which  is  re-exported  by  private  merchants  to 
other  parts  of  Europe  and  America. 

Remarks. 

The  general  wear  of  ftained  or  printed  India  callicoes  in  this 
nation  having,  in  the  year  1719.  ^come  a  general  grievance, 
and  occafioned  unfpeakable  diftrefs  and  calamity  upon  our  own 
manufacturers,  efpecially  the  weavers,  the  following  a6ts  of 
parliament  very  juftly  took  place,  to  prevent  the  wear  of  this 

manufacture.  _  ..  - 

By  fiat  7  Geo.  I.  cap.  7.  If  any  perfon  {hall  ufe,  or  wear, 

in  any  apparel,  any  printed,  painted,  ftained,  or  dyed  calli¬ 
coe  being  convifted  thereof  by  the  oath  of  one  or  more  wit¬ 
ness,  before  a  juftice  of  peace,  they  {hall  forfeit  the  fum  of 
r  1.  to  the  informer  ;  and,  upon  complaint  within  fix  days 
after  the  offence,  the  juftice  to  fummon  the  party  accufed, 
and  proceed  to  examination,  and,  on  due  proof,  caufe  the  pe¬ 
nalty  to  be  levied  by  diftrefs  and  fale  of  goods,  &c. 

If  any  mercer,  or  draper,  {hall  expofe  to  fale  any  fuch  calli- 
coe,  or  any  bed,  chair,  window-curtain,  or  other  furniture, 
made  up,  or  mixed  with  callicoe  (unlefs  it  be  for  exportation) 
every  fuch  perfon  {hall  forfeit  the  fum  of  20 1.  and  perfons 
ufing  the  fame  are  liable  to  the  like  penalty  :  but  callicoes 
made  into  furniture  in  families  are  exempted ;  and  this  aCt 
{hall  not  extend  to  callicoes  dyed  all  blue. 

One  moiety  of  the  penalties  infliCted,  where  they  exceed  5  1. 
{hall  be  paid  to  the  informer,  and  the  other  to  the  poor,  reco¬ 
verable  by  aCtion  of  debt,  &c.  within  fix  months. 

Nor  to  extend  to  linen-yarn,  or  cotton-wool,  manufactured 
and  printed  in  Great  Britain,  provided  that  the  warp  thereof 
be  intirely  linnen-yarn.  See  Linnen  Cloth. 

Call  icoE-Printing.  The  ftaining,  painting,  or  printing  of 
callicoe,  was  a  bufinefs  which  employed  great  numbers  of  peo¬ 
ple  before  the  preceding  aCt  of  parliament  took  place ;  and 
fince  the  printing  and  ftaining  of  our  own  cottons,  linnens, 
&c.  hatfi  been  fo  much  in  faftiion,  that  our  linnen  printers, 
in  o-eneral,  are  not  lefs  numerous  than  before  the  faid  aCt  took 
effeCt.  It  appears  highly  probable  that  the  Indians,  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  fine,  bright,  and  durable  colours  wherewith  their 
callicoes  and  chinches  are  ftained,  ufe  metalline  folutions  ; 
for,  fome  ftained  callicoes  having  been  kept  for  40  or  50  years, 
the  bright  colours  have  been  obferved  to  eat  out  the  cloth, 
exaCtly  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  corrofive,  acid  fpirits,  which 
diffolve  metals,  are  found  to  do.  Whence,  to  imitate  their 
richeft  and  nobleft  colours,  we  are  directed  to  ufe  proper  me¬ 
talline  folutions,  made  fomething  after  the  manner  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  experiment. 

Experiment. 

The  method  of  preparing  a  metalline  colour  from  gold  and  tin. 

Diffolve  gold  in  Aqua  Regia  [fee  that  article]  and  dilute 
the  fine  yellow  folution  with  a  large  proportion  of  fair  water  ; 
to  the  mixture  add  a  fufficient  quantity  of  a  faturated  folution 
of  tin,  made  alfo  in  aqua  regia  at  feveral  times;  and  a  mod 
beautiful  red,  or  purple  coloured  powder,  will  foon  precipi¬ 
tate  to  the  bottom  of  the  containing  glafs.  Decant  the  liquor, 
and  dry  the  powder;  a  few  grains  whereof,  being  melted 
along  with  white  chryftalline  glafs,  will  tinge  the  glafs  through¬ 
out  of  an  extremely  fine  purple,  or  ruby  colour  *. 

*  See  Caffius  de  Auro,  p.  105, 

By  means  of  this  experiment  the  ancient  art  of  ftaining  glafs 
red,  long  fuppofed  to  be  loft,  feems  at  prefent  to  be  reftored. 
All  the  colours  are  eafily  given  to  glafs  [fee  the  article  GlassJ 
but  this  feems  to  have  been  kept  in  very  few  hands  till  lately  ; 
and  may  be  confiderably  diverfified,  fo  as  to  introduce  a  grate¬ 
ful  variety  of  beautiful  red  and  purple  colours  in  glafs,  for  the 
making  of  curious  artificial  ftones,  and  for  divers  other  pur- 
pofes,  as  we  {hall  {hew  hereafter. 

it  fhould  feem,  alfo,  that  the  art  of  callico-printing,  which 
wants  a  red  colour  equally  perfect  with  the  blue  it  has  ob¬ 
tained,  might  hence  be  furniftied  with  fuch  a  red  ;  though 
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there  is  reafon  to  fufpeCI  that  it  might  prove  too  dear  for  or¬ 
dinary  ufe.  Yet  this  experiment  may  be  a  key  to  others  of  a 
fimilar  nature,  which  may  come  cheap  enough  for  this,  and 
various  other  ufeful  purpofes  in  trade.  For  as  the  perfection 
of  this  art  confifts  in  difcovering  fixed,  bright,  and  permanent 
colours,  not  fubject  to  change  for  the  worfe  in  the  open  air, 
fuch  colours  ftiould  rather  be  expected  from  mineral  or  metal¬ 
line  fubftances,  than  from  thofe  of  the  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdoms,  which  ufually  afford  fubjeCts  of  too  lax  and  alter¬ 
able  a  texture,  for  fine  durable  colours,  unlefs  they  could  be 
fome  way  fubftantially  fixed.  See  Pruffian  Blue,  and  Dye¬ 
ing. 

It  would  be  a  farther  perfection,  not  only  in  this  art,  but  alfo 
in  ihe  art  of  painting,  to  prepare  the  fineft  colours  without 
employing  either  acid  or  alcaline  falts,  which  ufually  fubjedt 
colours  to  change,  or  elfe  are  apt  to  prey  upon  the  cloth,  or 
canvas,  as  we  fee  in  verdigreafe,  the  blue  and  green  cryftals 
of  copper,  &c.  Whence  we  are  directed,  (1.)  To  fearch 
for  menftruums  that  are  neither  acid,  alkaline,  or  faline. 
(2.)  For  fuch  metalline  or  mineral  calxes,  precipitates,  or 
powders,  as  will  not  lofe  their  colours  by  being  well  wafhed, 
to  get  out  their  falts.  (3.)  To  prepare  certain  metalline  mat¬ 
ters  by  calcination,  or  the  bare  affiftance  of  fire ;  and,  (4.) 
To  look  out  for  native  colours,  wherein  no  faline  matter  a- 
bounds. 

It  may  be  worth  the  trying,  whether  certain  metals  are  not 
foluble  by  triture,  with  the  pureft  oils  ufed  in  painting,  and 
fuch  as  contain  neither  acid  nor  alkaline  falts;  or  whether 
mere  water,  the  white  of  eggs,  faliva,  gum-water,  milk,  &c. 
may  not,  by  the  fame  means,  be  made  to  diffolve  them  ;  fo  as 
that  the  metalline  particles  may  be  left  behind  upon  callicoes, 
cloths,  &c.  when  the  aqueous  or  mucilaginous  matter  is 
dried,  or  wafhed  away  from  them.  But  no  great  effeCt  can 
be  rationally  expedited  in  fuch  attempts,  unlefs  the  triture  be 
long  continued,  and  mills,  or  other  well-adapted  engines,  b& 
ufed  for  the  purpofe :  for  we  find,  in  all  inftances,  that  me¬ 
tals  muft  be  reduced  to  very  fine  particles,  before  they  will 
tinge,  or  colour. 

The  pigments,  or  colours,  obtained  by  cryftallization,  fuch 
as  the  blue  and  green  vitriols,  or  cryftals  of  copper,  &c.  can¬ 
not  be  deprived  of  their  aqueous,  or  faline  parts,  by  a  dry 
air,  or  by  wafliing,  without  fuffering  extreme  alterations, 
or  being  left  in  the  form  of  a  grofs,  terreftrial  matter,  dif¬ 
ferently  coloured  from  what  they  were  at  firft.  Thus  the 
fine  green  .cryftals  of  iron,  by  being  expofed  to  the  air,  be¬ 
come  white,  and,  when  well  waftied  in  water,  lofe  their 
greennefs,  and  turn  to  a  reddifh,  or  yellow-coloured  ochre, 
or  earth :  and,  if  deprived  of  their  faline  and  aqueous  parts, 
by  a  ftrong  diftillation,  they  leave  behind  a  brown,  or  red 
caput  mortuum,  which,  being  wafhed  in  water,  affords  not 
a  green,  but  a  brown-coloured  pigment,  or  kind  of  Spanifh 
brown.  And,  as  this  holds  proportionably  of  other  colours 
obtained  by  cryftallization,  there  are  little  hopes  of  procuring 
durable  pigments  by  that  operation,  which  {hall  be  of  the 
fame  colour  with  the  cryftals  themfelves;  though,  after  being 
well  waftied,  different  colours  may  be  thus  procured. 
Metalline  and  mineral  matters  are  reducible  to  a  confiderable 
degree  of  fubtilty,  or  fmallnefs  of  parts,  by  fire,  or  dry  cal¬ 
cination,  fo  as  to  leave  them  durably  poffeffed  of  their  native, 
or  adventitious  colour.  Thus  lapis  lazuli,  by  being  calcined, 
becomes  the  fine,  durable,  rich  blue,  called  ultramarine : 
light  ochre,  by  the  fame  treatment,  becomes  a  light  red,  or 
the  mod  ufeful  ftelh- colour  in  painting;  [fee  Colours]  lead, 
by  calcination,  becomes  durably  red ;  and  iron  durably 
brown.  But  a  proper  method  feems  wanting  for  the  dry  cal¬ 
cination  of  the  nobler  metals  of  gold  and  filver ;  though,  for 
the  ufes  of  gilding,  & c.  thefe  nobler  metals  are  eafily  made 
to  give  colours,  by  dipping  linnen  rags  into  their  refpeCtive 
folutions,  then  drying  the  rags,  and  fetting  them  on  fire,  fo 
as  that  they  may  burn  to  afties  ;  whereby  a  dry  and  fine 
metalline  powder  is  readily  obtained. 

Many  native  mineral  pigments,  or  durable  tinging  fubftances, 
are  already  difcovered,  that  do  not  abound  with  falts ;  fuch 
as  ochre,  both  yellow  and  red,  cinnabar,  or  vermilion,  zaf- 
fora,  manganefe,  &c.  and,  doubtlefs,  many  others  might  be 
found  in  countries  that  abound  with  mines,  or  where  a  pro¬ 
per  fearch  is  made  after  new  mineral  fubftances.  For  thefe, 
if  fkilfully  managed,  will  fupply  the  place,  at  an  eafy  charge, 
of  many  other  expenfive  materials,  that  are,  at  prefent,  made 
ufe  of,  for  want  of  more  knowledge  in  the  mineral  kingdom, 
and  more  judgment  in  the  nature  of  mineral  and  metalline  fo¬ 
lutions.  See  the  articles  Dyeing,  Minerology,  Metal¬ 
lurgy. 

How  ufeful  in  callicoe-printing,  painting,  dyeing,  &c.  many 
middle  minerals  of  little  worth  may  be  rendered,  fhould  feem 
to  be  inferred  from  the  following  Experiment  : 

Take  an  ounce  of  the  abovementioned  manganefe,  and  pul¬ 
verize  it  to  a  tolerable  fubtilty ;  to  this  put  four  ounces  of 
clarified  falt-petre,  that  has  been  once  melted  thoroughly  in 
a  crucible,  or  four  ounces  of  clarified  fait  of  tartar :  melt 
them  together  in  a  crucible,  ’till  the  fait  hath  diffolved  the 
manganefe  as  thoroughly  as  it  can  do  by  fufion.  When  ef¬ 
fectually  done,  pour  the  mafs  into  an  earthen  veffel  ;  which 
let  ftand  while  it  is  near  cold,  but  not  quite  fo,  for  that  will 
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mar  the  operation.  Having  in  readinefs  ttoo  or  three  Flo¬ 
rence  flafks,  filled  with  a  clear  foft  water,  put  a  fmall  part  of 
the  mafs  into  one  of  the  fiafks,  about  half  full  of  water, 
and  continue  putting  in  fo  much  of  the  mafs  ’till  you  find  the 
water  of  a  grafs-green  colour  :  after  which,  add  more  water 
to  the  folution,  ’till  it  appears  of  a  deep  red  ;  and  fo  continue 
adding  water  more  and  more,  ’till  the  whole  grows  quite 
colourlefs.  The  water  having  thus  diflolved  all  the  fait,  the 
matter  of  the  manganefe,  which  gave  the  tindture,  will  gradu¬ 
ally  fubfide  at  the  bottom,  free  from  all  falts,  in  a  brownifh- 
coloured  powder.  This  mineral  fubftance,  which  is  ol  a 
fixed  tinging  nature,  may,  by  this  preparatory  means,  be  made 
ufe  of  in  callicoe-printing,  without  any  corrofive  fait,  or  fpirit, 
to  render  the  colour  permanent,  which  greatly  injures  the 
quality  of  commodities. 

The  proper  application  of  this,  and  a  great  variety  of  other 
experiments,  which  1  have  made  upon  all  forts  of  bodies,  1 
have  reafon  to  believe,  will  greatly  contribute  to  the  fubftan- 
tial  improvement  of  variety  of  arts  and  trades.  See  Metal¬ 
lurgy,  Minerology. 

CALLIh  ORNIA  is  fituate  between  1 1 6  and  1 38  degrees 
of  weft  longitude,  and  between  23  and  46  degrees  of  north 
latitude.  It  lies  almoft  in  the  form  of  a  cone  reverfed.  It 
was  a  matter  of  doubt  for  a  long  time,  whether  it  was  an 
ifland  or  a  peninfula,  but  difcovered  to  be  the  latter  by  Fa¬ 
ther  Caino,  or  Kins,  a  German  Jefuit,  who  landed  in  Calli- 
fornia  from  the  ifland  of  Sumatra,  and  parted  into  New  Mex¬ 
ico,  without  crofting  any  other  water  than  Rio  Azul,  or  the 
Blue  River,  about  north  latitude  35. 

The  more  fouthern  part  was  known  to  the  Spaniards  foon 
after  their  difcovery  of  Mexico;  for  Cortez  difcovered  it  in 
1535  ;  but  they  did  not  ’till  very  lately  penetrate  far  into  it, 
contenting  themfelves  with  the  pearl  fifhery  on  the  coaft. 
But  our  Sir  Francis  Drake  landed  there  in  1578,  and  took 
pofteflion  of  Callifornia  for  his  miftrefs,  queen  Elizabeth,  by 
the  name  of  New  Albion ;  the  king  of  the  country  actually 
inverting  him  with  it  s  fovereignty,  and  prefenting  him  with 
his  own  crown  of  beautiful  feathers  ;  and  the  people,  think¬ 
ing  the  Englilh  to  be  more  then  men,  began  to  fitcrifice  to 
them,  but  were  reftrained  *. 


*  Does  not  this  give  the  Englilh  a  jufter  right  to  the  pofteflion  of 
this  colony  than  the  Spaniards  can  pretend  to  by  a  flight  difco¬ 
very  only,  and  late  flight  pofteflion  fince  ;  Sir  Francis  having 
taken  fair  pofleflion,  in  the  name  of  our  immortal  Elizabeth, 
and  been  folemniy  invefted  with  it’s  fovereignty  ?  Though 
the  Englilh  have  never  yet  attempetd  to  fettle  any  colonies  here, 
yet,  if  the  revival  of  our  right  Ihould  ever  become  neceflary, 
we  feem  to  have  a  much  better  plea  than  the  Spaniards.  And 
as  this  nation  has  many  years  taken  every  advantage  of  us,  by 
infult  and  depredation,  and  has,  for  above  thefe  20  years, 
amufed  us  with  lhameful  and  dilatory  negociations,  it  may  not 
be  ufelefs,  perhaps,  to  think  of  the  revival  of  every  kind  of 
right  to  which  we  have  any  claim  or  pretenfions ;  in  order,  at 
leaft,  to  make  proper  ufe  thereof,  to  obtain  that  indifputable 
right  and  lecurity  of  trade  and  navigation  to  and  from  our  long- 
poflefled  colonies  in  America ;  though  the  wifdom  of  the  na 
tion  Ihould  not  judge  it  advifable  to  enlarge  our  pofleflions  in 
the  new  world,  without  further  provocation  from  the  Spani¬ 
ards.  Hints  of  this  kind  being  national,  we  think  neceflary 
to  fuggelt  them  as  they  naturally  arife,  becaufe  it  will  too  evi¬ 
dently  appear,  throughout  the  courfe  of  this  work,  from  fads 
inconteftable,  that  we  Hand  in  need  of  reviving  even  every  co¬ 
lourable  right  to  our  trade  and  pofleflions,  fince  our  real  and 
undoubted  ones  are  daily  called  in  quellion.  See  the  articles 
British  America,  Biscay,  Spanish  America,  Log¬ 
wood,  French  America.  Under  which  heads,  together 
with  others  we  lhall  from  thence  refer  to,  will  be  Ihewn,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fentiments  of  the  ableft  llatefmen,  how  we ’may 
be  enabled  fo  to  deal  with  the  Spaniards,  in  the  way  of  trade, 
as  to  Hand  lefs  in  need  of  their  friendfhip. 


It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  continent  unknown  ;  or 
eaft  by  the  province  of  New  Mexico,  and  the  gulph  of  < 
forma,  which  fome  call  the  Purple  or  Red  Sea  ;  and  b 
bouth  Sea  on  the  fouth  and  weft.  Though  it  lies  for  the 
part  in  the  temperate  zone,  there  are  great  heats  on  the 
in  the  fummer,  but  the  inland  part  is  very  temperate ; 
though  in  the  winter  it  is  pretty  cold,  it  is  judged  to 
healthy  country.  ' 

In  refpedt  to  the  foil,  the  mountains  are  well  wooded 
the  plains  well  watered  ;  they  abound  with  fruit-trees’ 
are  capable  of  bearing  all  forts  of  European  grain.  Her< 
deer,  of  which  two  kinds  are  peculiar  to  the  country 
lorts  of  fowl  and  birds,  common  in  Europe  or  the  Indie 
prodigious  plenty  of  fea  and  river  fifh,  particularly  cray 
w  ic  are  taken  out,  and  kept  in  refervoirs :  there  i: 
lides,  one  of  the  greateft  pearl-fifheries  in  the  world  -  a 
is  thought  to  have  mines.  It  has  two  confiderable’  r 
viz.  Rio  Colerado,  and  Fiodu  Carmel,  with  feveral 
lmall  rivers,  and  variety  of  fine  ports,  both  on  the  eaf 
welt  lides,  with  innumerable  bays,  creeks,  and  roads,  v 
is  the  reafon  of  it’s  having  been  fo  much  frequented  b 
privateers  in  the  South  Sea*  4 

Such  of  the  natives  who  live  on  the  eaft  fide,  on  the  P 
Ihore,  are  great  enemies  to  the  Spaniards  ;  but  in  other 
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of  Ibe  peiiinfuJa  fe6m  very  hofpitable  (o  all  ftranwrs 

l °ble;rV“?le  of  country,  ,L,  Ler  the  ratny  S  ii 
Mav  J  1  "J!  °f llew  Ml»  ■»  the  mornings,  in  April, 
3;  anLJT»r W  h  "0t  °nl>’  rend"s  the  exceeding 

Cr,eS  r  hardens 

pleafan,  ,0  the  eye  In  the  heV  of  thf  country  There  Tc 
plains  of  fait  quite  firm  and  clear  as  cryftal,  which7  confider- 
mg  the  extraordinary  quantity  of  fi(h  of  all  forts  that  are  found 
there,  might  prove  of  unfpeakable  advantage  to  any  civilized 
people,  who  were  poftefTed  of  the  country.  7  C1V“Ueii 

Scattl0eXTtnbPtUrrgVn  a11  fear°nS’  for  Sreat  and 

mall  cattle.  The  banks  of  the  rivers  are  covered  with  wil- 
lows,  reeds  and  wild  vines  ;  and  there  is  abundance  of  xica- 
mes  here  better  tailed  than  thofe  of  any  part  of  New  Mexi¬ 
co  On  the  mountains  there  grows  mercales,  a  f.uit  peculiar 
to  this  country  which  is  gathered  all  the  year  roundP.  Al- 

kind/Tfl  'l  i- 13  P!Cnty  °f  P*^achoes,  of  curious 
kinds,  and  figs  of  different  colours.  The  trees  are  beautiful, 

and  particularly  thofe  called  by  the  natives  palo  famfto.  it 

yieJds  a  great  quantity  of  fruit,  and  a  moil  excellent  perfume 
is  extiadted  therefrom. 

Callifornia  breeds  fourteen  forts  of  grain,  which  the  natives 
teed  on.  They  likewife  ufe  the  roots  of  trees  and  plants, 
particularly  the  Yyuca,  wherewith  they  make  a  fort  of 
Dread.  i  hey  have  alfo  excellent  fkirret,  and  a  fort  of  fear- 
let,  or  french  beans,  of  which  they  eat  great  quantities,  to¬ 
gether  with  pumpions  and  water-meions,  of  a  prodigious 
lize.  In  fhort,  the  foil  is  fo  rich,  that  many  plants  bea°fruit 
three  times  a  year.  Here  are  lions,  wild  cats,  and  various 
other  wild  hearts,  like  to  thofe  of  New  Spain.  And,  befides 
ltags,  hares,  rabbets,  &c.  there  is  a  fpecies  of  animals  not 
found  in  Europe  which  may  be  called  Iheep,  becaufe  they 
fomewhat  refemble  them  in  lhape. 

The  inland  country,  efpecially  towards  the  north,  is  popu- 
lous.  It  IS  but  lately  the  Spaniards  had  any  fettiement  at 
all  on  this  peninfula;  and  what  they  have  is  only  a  village 
near  Cape  Lucar,  at  the  fouth  end  of  it,  which  is  called  Call 
hforma.  The  Manilla  Ihips  touch  here  fometimes  in  their 
courfe  to  Acapulco,  and  it  is  like  to  become  a  confiderable 
place  in  time,  by  their  trading  with  the  Indians  for  pearl. 

There  are  many  fmall  iflands  on  the  coafts  of  this  peninfula, 

•^‘"7  VSThSeaand  m  the  PuTJe  Sea,  fuch  as  the 
iflands  of  St  Catherine  St  Clement,  Paxoras,  St  Anne,  and 

the  ifland  of  Cedars,  fo  called  from  the  great  number  of  thofe 
trees  that  grows  on  it,  of  an  uncommon  fize.  The  iflands 
moft  known  are  three,  which  lie  off  St  Lucar,  towards  the 
Mexican  coaft,  and  are  called  LasTres  Marias,  or  The  Three 
Marys.  They  are  but  fmall,  have  good  wood  and  water 
abundance  of  game,  fuch  as  fowls  and  hares,  a  wholefome 
fruit  called  penquin,  as  large  as  a  pullet’s  egg,  and  fait  pits, 
like  thofe  of  Callifornia;  and,  therefore,  the  Englifh  and 
French  pirates  have  fometimes  wintered  here,  when  cruizing 
in  the  South  Seas.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  Capt.  Dampie* 
propoled  feeking  a  north-weft  paftage,  by  doubling  Cape 
Blanco,  the  moft  northern  point  in  Callifornia. 

G  ^1 A  °.r  GUZURATTE,  a  kingdom  in  the 
Mogul  empire  :  hes  fouth  of  the  gulph  of  Indus,  Tatta,  and 
Jeffelmere;  north  of  the  Indian  Sea,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Decan;  and  weft  of  Chandis  and  Chitor.  It  is  cut  in  the 
middle  by  the  gulph  of  Cambaya,  which  runs  north-eaft ;  fo 
that  the  greateft  part  of  it  is  formed  into  a  peninfula  by  that 
and  the  gulph  of  Indus.  Thevenot  fays  it  is  the  pleafanteft 
province  of  Indoftan,  abounds  with  corn,  and  all  the  fruits 
common  to  Europe  and  the  Indies,  particularly  the  moft  de¬ 
licious  melons.  It  has  rtore  of  cattle,  fowl,  and  fifh,  and 
feveral  forts  of  pulfe,  &c.  and  is  fo  well  watered,  that  it  looks 
verdant  all  the  year.  Nor  does  the  foil  produce  only  all  the 
neceffaries  of  life,  but  great  plenty  of  cotton,  indigo,  opium, 
aloes,  and  many  other  drugs;  as  alfo  cryftals,  cornelians’ 
rubies,  faphires,  agates,  topazes,  jafper,  and  variety  of  other 
precious  ftones. 

The  inhabitants  have  not  only  a  great  traffic  with  their  com¬ 
modities,  by  it  s  navagable  rivers,  but  make  fine  cotton  Jin— 
nen,  fiiks,  gold  and  fiiver  fluffs,  jewels,  and  plate,  cabinets, 
&c.  the  exportation  whereof  inrich  the  inhabitants. 

Cutchnaggen  is  the  firft  town  fouth  of  the  river  Indus, 
which  feparates  it  from  Sindy,  or  Tatta  province,  and  is  a 
place  of  fome  trade,  and  produces  corn,  cotton,  coarfe  cloth 
and  cheak,  or  fhell  fifh. 

Sangama,  the  next  province,  alfo  produces  cotton  and  corn 
as  ail  the  kingdom  of  Guzuratte  does.  Notwithftanding,  this 
place  admits  of  no  trade,  not  even  at  it’s  fea- port  Baet 
which,  though  it  be  a  fa fe  and  commodious  harbour,  gives 
refuge  and  protection  to  a  medley  of  criminals,  who  fly  their 
country  for  fear  of  juftice.  They  ftrive  to  board  all  fhips 
they  can  come  at,  by  failing  as  pirates.  t 

Jigal,  another  fea -porr^  ftands  on  a  point  of  low  land,  called 
by  it’s  own  name.  1  his  city  is  the  feat  of  the  Mosul’s  go¬ 
vernor,  and  makes  a  pretty  good  figure  from  the  fea,  but, 
being  a  place  of  no  trade,  is  little  known,  as  is  the  cafe  of  all 
other  places  that  are  deftitute  of  trade. 

Mangaroul,  a  maritime  town,  where  once  there  was  an 
Englilh  factory  for  trade,  juft  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  It’s 

trade 
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trade  confifts  in  exporting  of  coarfe  calncces,  white  and  dyed, 

'  wheat,  pulfe,  and  batter,  and  has  a  market  for  pepper,  fugar, 
and  the  betel-nut.  It  is  inhabited  by  Banians.  . 

Paten  Pate,  or  Petan,  between  Mangerol  and  Dm,  is 
.a  great  town  on  this  coaft,  between  Chevar  and  Corymar, 
which  had  formerly  a  very  large  trade,  and  has  ftill  a  con- 
fiderable  manufacture  of  iilk-ftuffs  and  coarfe  callicoes,  but  is 
much  decayed,  fince  the  trade  was  ruined  by  the  roads  being 

greatly  infelfed  with  robbers.  , 

Paremain  is  a  pretty  large  trading  town,  not  far  oft,  on  t  e 
fame  coaft,  producing  the  fame  commodities.  , 

Diu,  Dew,  or  Dio,  which  is  the  next  port,  and  the  iouther- 
moft  land  on  Guzuratte,_Js  an  ifland,  three  mi  ea  ong,  an 
two  broad,  with  a  city  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulph  of  Dam- 
baya.  It  is  feparated  from  the  main  by  a  narrow  channel, 
over  which  is  a  ftone  bridge,  and  is  the  ftronge  p  ace  e 
longing  to  the  Portugueze  in  the  Eaft-Indies.  It  has  a  good 
fafe  harbour  and  had  formerly  a  large  trade;  but,  fince  the 
Enodilh,  Dutch,  and  French  fettled  in  Cambaya  and  burat,  it 
is  much  decayed.  The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are  Banians, 

there  being  but  few  Portugueze  there,  and  but  ew  o  t  e  or 
mer  of  any  fortune,  by  reafon  of  the  opprefnon  o  t  e  or 
tugueze  to  fuch  as  are  monied  men.  Provifions  are  very  c  leap 
-here,  and  coral  is  the  chief  article  of  their  tra  .c,  it  etng  no 
only  greatly  ufed  by  the  Indians,  but  alfo  by  the  eaftern  Tar¬ 
tars,  who  come  hither  to  fetch  it- 
Goga,  is  a  large  trading  town,  io  leagues  within  the  gulp  , 
on  the  weft  fide  of  it,  which  was  burnt  by  the  Portugueze. 
It  has  a  fafe  harbour  for  the  largeft  ftiips,  and  ftrangers  have 
a  free  commerce  here  in  the  merchandizes  proper  lor  impor¬ 
tation  to,  or  exportation  from  Guzarat.  . 

Gambava,  or  Cambaut,  a  city  which  gives  name  to  the 
gulph,  lies  near  the  bottom  of  it,  and  in  the  neck  of  the  penin- 
fula,  47  miles  foulh-weft  of  Amadabat,  and  12  leagues  north- 
eaft  from  Goga.  It  is  a  place  of  much  better  ftru&ure  than  the 
cities  of  Indoftan  commonly  are,  and  has  been  a  city  ot  luch 
traffic,  as  to  be  called  the  Cairo  of  India  ;  but,  though  it  s 
trade  is  decayed,  by  the  fea’s  being  retired  half  a  league  from 
it,  fo  that  great  ftiips  cannot  come  within  three  or  four  leagues 
of  it,  yet  both  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  have  ftill  a  fadtory  fiere- 
It  (lands  on  a  river  formed  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Indus 
into  the  bay,  and  is  ftill  a  place  of  great  trade,  though  not 
half  inhabited.  It  contributes  very  much  to  the  wealth  and 
grandeur  of  Surat,  to  which  it  is  fubordinate,  and  inares  the 
advantages  of  the  great  city  of  Amadabat,  becaufe  what  it  ex¬ 
ports  by" fea  comes  hither  for  the  moft  part,  and  is  carried  by 
the  Surat  {hipping  all  over  India,  except  what  European  {hips 

carry  for  Europe.  r 

The  product  and  manufactures  are  inferior  to  thofe  of  few 
towns  of  India.  It  abounds  in  grain,  cattle,  cotton,  and 
filk.  The  cornelian  and  agate  ftones  are  found  in  its  rivers, 
and,  as  many  travellers  fay,  in  no  other  of  the  world,  though 
they  have  quarries  alfo  of  the  latter  at  Nimroda,  a  village,  four 
leagues  from  the  town.  Of  the  former  they  make  rings,  and 
ftones  for  fignets ;  of  the  latter,  cabinets,  bowls,  cups,  lpoons, 
hafts  for  fwords,  daggers,  and  knives,  buttons  and  ftones  to  fee 
in  fnuff-boxes.  They  embroider  the  beft  of  any  people  in  the 
world,  and  their  fine  quilts  were  formerly  brought  to  Europe. 
In  the  fuburbs,  which  are  almoft  as  large  as  the  town,  there 
are  manufactures  of  indigo.  The  Dutch  ftiips  do  not  come 
hither  till  the  end  of  September,  becaule  theie  is  a  violent 
wind  on  this  coaft  in  the  beginning  of  that  month,  fo  that  it 
is  hardly  poffible  to  efcape  a  fhipwreck.  There  are,  likewife, 
dangerous  banks  in  the  gulph,  which  prove  fatal  to  the  or i- 
gantines  that  trade  from  hence  to  Surat,  befides  the  coafts 
being  infefted  by  Malabar  pirates. 

EradePvA  is  a  large  town  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  gulph,  un¬ 
der  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  50  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Cambaya 
town,  and  at  leaft  $5  from  Amadabat,  and  about  15  leagues 
north  ofBaroach,  in  a  country  producing  cotton,  wheat,  bar¬ 
ley,  rice,  &c.  and  fo  abounding  with  lacque,  that  one  vil¬ 
lage,  called  Sindickera,  produces  every  year  about  250,000 
pounds  weight  of  it. 

Surat,  the  greateft  place  for  trade  and  commerce  in  all  the 
Mogul's  dominions.  It  lies  in  eaft  longitude  72.  20.  latitude 
21.30.  Here  are  factories  of  Englifh,  Dutch,  and  French; 
but  the  Englifh  have  the  greateft  fhare  of  it’s  commerce. 
Their  chief,  or  governor,  lives  in  the  ftate  of  a  little  prince: 
they  enjoy  greater  privileges  here  than  any  other  nation.  Al¬ 
fo,  under  the  governor  of  this  fadlory  and  his  council,  all  the 
little  detached  factories  which  the  Englifh  India  company  have 
fettled  within  the  country,  and  all  their  factories  on  this  coaft, 
and  that  of  Malabar,  as  far  as  Ceylon,  are  directed,  Surat 
being  the  head  fettlement  on  this  fide,  as  fort  St.  George  is 
on  the  other.  It  is  above  1 15  miles  fouth  of  Cambaya,  and 
about  10  from  the  fea.  When  the  Englifh  fir  ft  eftablifhed 
their  commerce  here,  which  was  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fixteenth  century,  they  were  highly  efteemed  in  the  country; 
but  the  Portugueze,  pretending  then  to  a  foie  right  to  the 
trade,  diflurbed  the  Englifh  in  theirs,  murdering  the  people, 
and  taking  all  their  {hips  and  vefiels  they  could  ;  but  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  were  loon  after  feverely  revenged  qn  them,  by  an  intire 
victory,  wherein  they  killed  above  1500  Portugueze,  with  the 
lofs  of  only  20  of  their  own  men. 


Surat  was  but  an  inconfiderable  place  till  the  fettlement  made 
here  by  the  Englifh,  and  by  other  nations  foon  after  them  : 
then,  indeed,  it  became  a  large  town  in  a  few  years. 

The  inhabitants  are  computed  at  about  200,000,  among 
whom  ate  many  very  rich,  both  Mahometans  and  Gentiles, 
who,  however,  do  what  they  can  to  conceal  their  wealth, 
for  fear  of  tempting  the  avarice  of  the  Great  Mogul,  or  his 
governors,  to  fleece  them  at  pleafure.  The  revenues  of  the 
province  are  kept  here.  Thofe  arifing  from  the  cUftora- 
houfe,  which  is  the  richeft  in  India,  as  well  as  from  the  land- 
rents  and  poll-tax,  one  with  another,  from  169O  to  1705, 
amounted  to  162,500  1.  a  year.  There  is  no  book  of  rates 
here,  as  in  China,  but  all  things  are  indifferently  charged  ad 
valorem.  The  cuftoms  in  the  emperor’s  books  are  but  2  per 
cent,  from  the  Mahometans,  3  and  |  from  the  Chriflians,  ex¬ 
cept  the  Dutch,  who  pay  but  2  -j,  and  5  per  cent,  from  Gen¬ 
tiles.  They  punifii  thofe  who  defraud  the  cuftoms  by  whip¬ 
ping,  and  not  by  forfeiture  of  the  goods.  The  land  pays 
of  ft-’s  produCt  in. corn,  and  the  poll  about  a  crown  a  head; 
the  Chriflians  only  are  exempt  from  this  tax.  The  Moors* 
Banians,  Armenians,  Arabs,  and  Jews,  drive  a  much  more  • 
confiderable  trade  here  than  the  Europeans. 

The  moft  numerous  body  in  this  city  are  the  Banians,  who 
are  either  merchants,  bankers,  brokers,  or  acomptants,  col¬ 
lectors,  and  furveyors,  but  few  or  none  handicrafts.  Some 
of  them  who  appear  very  mean  and  beggarly,  carry  rough 
diamonds  about  them  for  fale,  to  the  value  of  feveral  thou- 
fand  pounds;  for  they  are  fuch  money-lovers,  that  they  will 
traverfe  the  whole  town  to  get  a  half-penny.  Their  manu¬ 
facturers  are  chiefly  weavers,,  and  make  moft  of  the  filks  and 
fluffs  that  are  wrought  in  Surat. 

The  foil  on  the  land  fide  is  very  fertile,  but  towards  the  fea 
it  is  fandy  and  barren.  They  have,  however,  great  plenty 
of  provifions,  and  thofe  cheap.  They  are  expert  in  the  art 
of  {hip-building,  and  take  the  dimenfions  of  all  the  new  Eng¬ 
lifh  veffels,  in  order  to  follow  the  model,  if  they  approve  it, 
in  the  next  vefiels  they  build  ;.  but  they  by  no  means  approve 
of  the  high  fterns  of  the  Dutch.  Their  fhip-building  is  al¬ 
together  with  teak,  a  firm  and  durable  kind  of  timber  ;  bu-t, 
initead  of  caulking  the  feams3  they  rabbet  the  planks,  and  let 
them  one  into  another  fo  dexteroufly,  with  hammer  and  oak- 
ham,  that  they  are  exceeding  tight.  They  make  ufe  of  coire,  or 
cacao-nut  cordage,  and  have  anchors  and  guns  from  Europe. 
Sometimes  they  procure  Englifhmen  for  their  pilots,  but  are 
always  manned  with  Lafcars,  who  are  failors  fitteft  for  the 
climate,  hired  cheap,  and  eafily  maintained. 

The  Englifh  India  company’s  affairs  here  are  managed  by  a 
prefident  and  council,  with  different  degrees  of  inferior  fer- 
vants,  as  fenior  and  junior  merchants,  factors,  &c.  who  live 
In  good  credit.  The  four  principal  officers  of  the  company 
are,  the  accomptant,  warehoufe-keeper,  purfer-marine,  and 
fecretary;  but,  in  the  extent  of  the  prefidency,  the  company 
has  above  a  hundred  fervants.  Offenders  here,  if  refraftory, 
are  lent  home;  but  capital  criminals  are  fent  to  Bombay,  and 
tried  by  the  laws  of  England.  The  prefident,  who,  as  inti¬ 
mated,  fuperintends  the  company’s  fettlements  on  the -weft 
and  north  of  India,  lives  in  great  fplendor,  is  refpeCted  almoft 
as  much  as  the  governor,  and  is  chofe  by  the  company.  His 
grand  council  confifts  of  five  members,  who  are  generally  cho- 
fen  out  of  the  company’s  faCtors ;  and  from  this  council  is 
commonly  eleCted  the  deputy  governor  of  Bombay,  and  the 
agent  of  Perfia.  There  are  many  young  clerks,  or  appren¬ 
tices,  here  to  the  company,  who  ferve  them  a  term  of  years, 
and,  according  to  their  behaviour,  rife  gradually  to  be  fac¬ 
tors,  merchants,  and  chitffs  of  fadlories.  Thefe  have  their 
diet  and  lodging  in  the  fadlory,  as  well  as  falaries,  and  fome 
of  them  have  the  liberty  of  trading  in  India  from  port  to  port ; 
and  thofe  of  good  credit,  who  have  not  a  capital,  may  bor¬ 
row  money  to  trade  with  of  the  Banians,  at  25  per  cent, 
bottomry  [fee  Bottomry]  of  which  in  fome  voyages,  they 
make  cent,  per  cent.  There  are  alfo  here  free  merchants, 
to  whom  the  company  grant  licences  to  carry  on  a  coaftihg 
trade  ;  many  of  whom,  alfo,  borrow  large  fums  on  bottom¬ 
ry  of  the  Banians. 

Mr.  Lockyer  thinks  this  city  the  propereft  place  in  India  for  the 
refidence  of  a  virtuofo,  here  being  a  conflux  of  the  rarities 
of  the  coafts  of  Africa  and  Malabar,  Arabia,  Perfia,  and  In¬ 
doftan,  See.  befides  the  great  collection  of  agates,  cornelians, 
and  other  ftones  of  Cambaya,  always  to  be  found  in  it’s  ba¬ 
zar.  Their  flreets  are  lined  with  {hops  of  great  variety  of 
merchandize  ;  their  artifts  are  very  ingenious,  efpecially  in 
inlaying  and  working  in  ivory,  which  is  always  a  ftaple  com¬ 
modity  here,  though  vaft  quantities  are  imported  hither  every 
year  from  the  coaft  of  Africa,  &c.  infomuch  that  there  mufl  be 
a  furprizing  confumption  thereof  in  the  Mogul’s  dominions.. 
The  goods  proper  for  this  place  from  Europe  are,  wine  irt 
chefts,  beer  in  calks  and  bottles,  fine  hats,  worfted  {lockings, 
and  a  few  wigs  for  the  Europeans  ;  fmall  fliot,  lead,  iron,  caie- 
knives,  flint-glafs,  rofe-water,  cochineal,  red  and  white  lead, 
the  fineft  knives  and  fword-blades,  long  and  fhort,  toys,  &c. 
for  the  country  merchants;  befides  which,  our  Eaft-India 
company  fends  coarfe  cloihs,  and  feveral  other  woollen  ma¬ 
nufactures  ;  and  cloth  is  exported  from  hence  to  Bantam.  A 
cheft  of  wine  confifts  of  10  bottles,  each  containing  about  five 

quarts; 
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quarts ;  or  of  two  carboys,  which,  one  with  another,  hold 
out  five  gallons  each.  A  cheft  of  rofe-water  confifts  of  24 
bottles.  The  beft  is  of  a  fine  amber  colour,  and  will  keep  fe- 
veral  years,  if  properly  prepared.  The  merchandizes  proper 
for  Surat,  from  Perfia,  are  galbanum,  ammoniacum,  affa- 
foetida,  gum  elemi,  tragacanth,  and  other  drugs,  apricots  dried 
without  the  ftones,  Perfia  brandy,  coffee,  rich  filks,  carpets, 
leather,  lapis  tutiae,  piftachia-nuts,  ruinus,  dates,  almonds,  pru¬ 
nella’s,  raifins  black  and  red,  rofe-water,  wines  of  Schiras, 
Afhee,  and  Kiffrufh,  and  worm-feed.  Thefe  goods  are,  in  a 
great  meafure,  the  produce  of  the  Perfian  province  of  Car- 
mania,  where  the  Englifh  have  a  fa&ory  for  the  fake  of  it’s 
fine  wool  for  hats.  They  are  brought  in  caravans  to  the  gulph 
of  Ormus,  where  they  are  put  on  board  Englifh  and  Dutch  vef- 
fels,  at  great  freight,  for  Surat.  And  Mr.  Lockyer,  who  gives 
the  rates  of  the  freight,’ *  obferves,  that  this  is  a  main  branch 
of  our  India  company’s  profit,  becaufe  their  fhips  are  rarely 
difpatched  from  thence  for  Surat  but  they  are  as  deeply  laden 
as  they  can  fwim,  not  only  with  paffengers,  but  vatt'  quanti¬ 
ties  of  pearl,  and  other  treafures,  on  board,  fometimes  to 
the  value  of  2  or  300,000  I.  fo  that  he  looks  upon  Englifh 
fhips  from  Perfia  to  Surat,  in  the  latter  end  of  October  and 
November,  to  be  the  richeft  veffels  on  that  fide  of  the  globe. 
He  fays  the  Dutch,  though  they  have  alfo  a  great  deal  of 
freight  hither  from  Perfia,  fend  fo  many  fhips  together  that 
they  are  feldom  above  half  full.  The  goods  proper  for  Surat 
from  China  are,  quickfilver,  Vermillion,  green  tea,  copper, 
tutanaque,  fugar,  and  it’s  candies,  fweetmeats,  camphire, 
China  roots,  China  ware,  rhubarb,  lacquered  ware,  umbrel¬ 
la’s,  damafk,  and  all  forts  of  toys,  falt-petre,  bees-wax,  fugar, 
&c.  will  turn  to  account  from  Bengal ;  as  well  as  rice  and  car- 
damum  from  Panola,  a  French  factory,  and  Telichery,  an 
Englifh  faddory  on  the  Malabar  coaft;  and  Goa  arrack,  of 
about  13'  rupees  a  hogfhead,  will  fetch  double  the  price,  both 
here  and  at  Bombay.  Cowries  and  little  fea-fhells  are  imported 
hither  from  Siam  and  the  Phillipine  iflands ;  gold  and  elephants 
teeth  from  Sumatra,  in  exchange  for  corn,  drugs,  and  Car- 
menia  wool  from  Perfia,  and  for  coffee  from  Mocha. 

The  inland  factories  fubjefl  to  this  are,  Amadabat,  where 
they  purchafe  filks  and  gold  atlafies;  Agra,  where  they 
have  indigo ;  Chuperti,  where  they  have  coarfe  cloths ; 
Sering,  where  they  have  chints;  Baroche,  where  they  have 
baftas,  broad  and  narrow  dimitties,  and  other  fine  callicoes ; 
Bombay,  and  Rajapore,  where  they  have  falloes ;  Carwear, 
where  they  have  dungares,  and  the  heavieft  pepper ;  and  Ca¬ 
licut,  where  they  have  fpice,  ambergreafe,  granate,  opium, 
and  falt-petre.  At  the  Dutch  factory  are  fold  fpices,  import¬ 
ed  from  Batavia,  for  part  of  which  produdl  they  fend  back 
coarfe  cloth  for  their  planters,  and,  for  the  reft,  money. 
All  forts  of  merchants  goods  are  expofed  in  the  open  air  in 
the  Caftle-Green,  both  day  and  night,  except  during  the 
monfoons ;  and  here  the  bales  are  made  ready  for  the  {hip¬ 
ping.  It  is  a  great  difadvantage  to  the  European  factories 
here  that  they  are  fo  much  in  the  power  of  the  Moors,  that, 
if  any  of  their  veffels  are  taken  by  pirates,  they  expedt  fatif- 
fadlion;  ’till  which  is  done,  they  frequently  block  up  their 
factories  with  a  body  of  troops.  The  Surat  gold  being  ef- 
teemed  extremely  fine,  it  fells  in  Europe  for  a  better  price 
than  moft  others ;  and  their  filver  furpaffes  that  of  Mexico. 
None  of  it’s  coin  has  been  known  to  be  clipped  or  debafed. 
All  the  foreign  coin  the  Mogul  officers  can  lay  hold  of  is  melt¬ 
ed  down,  and  caft  into  roupees,  with  the  image  of  the  reign¬ 
ing  emperor,  after  whofe  death  they  fink  in  value  1  or  2  6oths. 
There  is  an  harbour  near  the  village  Suhella,  or  Sovally,  which 
the  failors  call  Swalley-Hole,  30  miles  north  of  the  town.  The 
entrance  to  it  is  full  of  banks,  which,  at  low  water,  are  al- 
moft  dry,  and  it  is  near  half  a  mile  broad.  Here  all  fhips 
bound  to  Surat  formerly  anchored;  but,  fince  1666,  none 
have  had  the  privilege,  except  the  Englifh  and  the  Dutch, 
who  have  each  a  port  here,  with  yards,  warehoufes,  gardens, 
&c.  which  gives  them  an  opportunity  of  running  goods  al- 
moft  as  they  lift.  While  the  fhips  lie  here,  which  is  com¬ 
monly  from  September  to  March,  the  Indians,  Perfians,  Ar¬ 
menians,  and  Turks,  pitch  their  ftraw  huts  along  the  coaft 
like  a  fair ;  where  they  fell  callicoes,  fattin,  procellane,  cabi¬ 
nets  of  mother  of  pearl,  ebony,  ivory,  agate,  turquoifes, 
heliotropes,  plantanes,  arrack,  &c.  Tbevenot  fays,  that, 
fince  the  abovementioned  prohibition,  the  fhips  of  other  na¬ 
tions  lie  at  the  bar,  12  miles  below  Surat,  becaufe  though 
fmall  craft  can  go  up  to  it,  veffels  of  burden  cannot  enter  the 
river  ’till  unladen,  and  at  a  fpring  tide. 

Thecuftom-houfe  waiters  have  18  d.  and  the  boat-men  15  d. 
for  every  paffenger,  who  muft  alfo  pay  24  per  cent,  for  what 
gold  and  filver  they  have  about  them  ;  and  the  next  day  they 
muft  pay  the  duties  abovementioned  for  their  cargoes.  During 
the  feafon  of  the  fhipping,  efpecially  from  January  to  April, 
Surat  is  fo  full  of  ftrangers,  that  lodging  is  fcarce ;  but  from 
May  to  September  there  are  fuch  dreadful  ftorms  of  wind, 
thunder,  and  rain,  that,  before  they  come  the  traders  quit 
this  coaft.  In  the  neighbouring  fields  they  have  groves  of  trees, 
from  whence  they  draw  a  liquor,  like  toddy,  n\uch  drank  by 
the  feamen  and  the  Moors,  when  fweetened  with  black  fu¬ 
gar.  Of  this  fugar,  infufed  in  water,  and  mixed  with  fplit 
raifins,  they  alfo  make  vinegar.  They  prepare  other  liquors 
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by  diftilling  rice,  tarry,  fugar,  and  dates.  That  called  the 
fenfitive  plant  is  common  here;  and  they  have  plantations  of 
tobacco  and  fugar  canes. 

Damaan  is  a  Portugueze  faftory,  the  fecond  they  have  in  the 
Indies,  and  dependent,  as  their  oher  Indian  factories  are, 
upon  Goa.  The  chief  trade  of  the  place  is  in  corn  and  rice; 
and  feveral  villages  and  iflands  belong  to  it,  which  pav  tri¬ 
bute  to  the  Portugueze.  Captain  Hamilton  fays,  that,  though 
it  was  formerly  a  place  of  good  trade,  it  is  now  a  poor  one. 
7  hevenot  fays,  they  make  an  excellent  fort  of  bread  here  of 
rice,  as  well  as  other  corn  ;  and  that  their  drink,  which  is 
only  the  water  of  a  ftank,  is  very  good  :  they  have  beef  and 
pork;  but  Gameili  fays  they  are  ill-tailed  ;  that  their  fifh, 
which  are  but  indifferent  at  the  beft,  are  very  fcarce;  and 
that  they  have  no  oil,  even  for  fauce,  but  that  of  cocoa!" 

Bacaim,  Bassaim,  or  BaSsein,  18  leagues  along  the  fhore 
to  the  fouth  of  Damaan,  is  another  Portugueze  fa&ory,  which*, 
according  to  Dellon,  is  four  times  bigger  than  Damaan,  and 
has  even  more  people  of  fafhion  than  Goa.  The  coaft  pro¬ 
duces  oil  and  cocoa-nuts;  and  the  adjacent  country,  for  15 
miles,  abounds  with  pleafant  fruit-gardens,  and  plantations 
of  corn  and  fugar-canes,  which  are  cultivated  and  watered 
by  the  Moors,  Gentiles,  and  Chriftians,  who  dwell  in  the 
neighbouring  villages.  Captain  Hamilton  fays  it  is  a  place 
of  fmall  trade,  becaufe  moft  of  it’s  riches  lie  dead,  and  buried 
in  their  churches,  or  in  the  hands  of  country  gentlemen  of 
pleafure.  The  town  is  about  half  a  league  from  the  ifland 
Salfette,  which  inlet  ferves  it  as  a  harbour,  on  the  eaft  fide, 
for  fmall  vefiels,  but  has  not  water  enough  for  great  {hips. 
Between  this  and  Damaan  there  are  feveral  rivers  and  villages, 
under  the  fuperintendency  of  Surat ;  as  Dumbafs,  a  place  of 
little  confequence,  either  in  trade  or  manufacture  ;  Nunfaree, 
where  is  a  good  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth,  both  coarfe  and 
fine  ;  Gundavea,  where  they  cut  and  export  great  quantities 
of  teak- timber,  of  excellent  ufe  for  building  of  houfes  or 
fhips;  Seragoung,  a  river  about  four  miles  from  Damaan,  is 
noted  only  for  being  the  boundary  of  the  Mogul’s  dominions 
on  the  fea  fide. 

The  moft  noted  inland  towns  on  the  fea-coaft  are, 

x.  Amad-Abat,  Amed-Aeat,  or  Armad-AeaT  ;  it  is  alfo 
called  by  fome  Amakdabat,  or  Amadover.  It  ftands 
18  leagues  north  of  Cambaya,  and  168  miles  north  of  Surat. 
It  is  a  large  ftrong  city,  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  the 
feat  of  the  Mogul’s  viceroy,  who  has  the  title  of  rajah,  or 
prince,  lives  in  very  great  fplendor,  and  maintains  12,000 
horfe,  and  50  elephants,  for  the  king’s  fervice. 

The  Englifh  have  a  handfome  lodge  here,  with  Convenient 
courts  and  warehoufes,  full  of  the  linnen  goods  of  Lahor 
and  Deli.  Thevenot  fays,  the  Dutch  merchants  had  alfo 
a  factory,  and  dealt  chiefly  in  painted  callicoes.  Pelfart, 
the  Dutch  faeftor,  fays,  that  when  he  was  here,  all  forts  of 
curious  Indian  cloths,  fattins,  filks,  and  fluffs,  formerly 
brought  from  China,  cufhions  wrought  with  gold  wire,  fpike- 
nard,  affa  foetida,  and  other  drugs,  white  fugar,  and  fluffs 
of  Patana  and  Bengal,  &c.  were  imported  hither  from  Agra; 
and  that  they  exported  fcarves  for  turbans,  women’s  head¬ 
dress'  wrought  with  gold,  velvet,  fattins,  cocoa-nuts  of 
Malabar,  European  cloth,  lead,  pewter,  Vermillion,  quick¬ 
filver,  and  fpices  of  all  forts,  which  they  bought  of  the  Dutch 
at  Surat.  Mandelloe  fays,  there  was  fcarce  any  nation  in 
the  world,  or  any  commodity  in  Afia,  but  might  be  feen  in 
this  city.  They  have  a  prodigious  manufa&ory  for  filk  and 
callicoes,  as  well  as  of  gold  and  filver  brocades ;  but  they 
are  both  flight  and  dear,  fo  that  the  inhabitants  chiefly  ufe 
China  filks,  which  are  finer  and  cheaper.  He  tells  us,  alfo, 
that,  in  the  time  that  he  was  there,  they  dealt  greatly  in 
taffata’s,  carpets,  fugar  in  powder  or  candy,  cummin,  honey, 
lacque,  opium,  borax,  ginger,  mirabolans,  tamarinds,  and 
other  preferved  fruits,  falt-petre,  fal  ammoniac,  and  indigo. 
They  traffic  likewife  in  diamonds,  which  are  brought  from 
Vifapour,  with  ambergreafe  and  mufk  from  Pegu,°Benga], 
Mofambique,  and  Cape  Verd.  All  goods  exported  or  import¬ 
ed  are  cuftom-free,  except  15  d.  which  is  pud  for  every  wag¬ 
gon  to  the  Mogul’s  receiver.  Ogilby  fays,  this  is  one  of  the 
four  cities  which  the  Mogul  honours  with  his  court  ;  and 
Mdndelfoe,  that  it  has  25  large  towns  under  it’s  jurifdiclion, 
befides  2,998  villages.  The  adjacent  country,  which  is  like 
awildernefs,  abounds  with  all  kind  or  fallow-deer,  roe  bucks, 
wild  affes,  hoars,  hares,  panthers,  tame  buffaloes,  tysers, 
and  elephants.  Their  water  is  good  ;  and,  as  they  have  no 
wine,  they  drink  the  liquor  of  the  cacao-tree,  in  which  they 
abound,  and  a  kind  of  aqua  vitae,  better  than  ours,  which 
they  make  of  rice,  fugir,  and  dates. 

T  he  beft  indigo  is  faid  to  be  made  in  this  place,  in  pits  of 
80  or  100  paces  round,  and  made  of  lime,  which  grows  as 
hard  as  marble.  Tavernier  fays,  they  fill  them  hail  full  of 
water,  and  then  up  to  the  brim  with  the  herb  which  refembles 
our  hemp;  others  fay  it  is  like  a  yellow  parfnip,  and  rifes 
fix  or  feven  feet  high,  with  branches  like  a  reed.  The  flower 
is  like  that  of  the  thiftle,  and  the  feed  like  feenugreek.  They 
cut  it  three  times  a  year,  firft  when  it  is  about  th°ee  feet  high, 
within  half  a  foot  of  the  ground.  After  they  have  ftripped 
the  leaves  off  of  theftalk,  they  bruife  and  ftir  them  in  the 
water,  till  it  is  as  thick  as  mud;  and,  after  a  few  days  fet- 
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tling,  draw  off  the  water,  fill  bafkets  with  the  fiime,  and 
make  it  up  in  pieces  like  children’s  tops,  or  in  fiat  cakes, 
and  afterwards  dry  them  in  the  fun.  The  merchants  break 
the  pieces,  to  obferve  the  colour  and  fmell,  in  both  which 
the  bell  refembles  our  violets.  Then  it  is  fifted,  to  feparate 
the  duft,  during  which  the  fifters  (lop  their  noftrils,  keep  a 
little  cloth  before  their  faces,  with  little  holes  for  their  eyes, 
and  drink  milk  every  half  hour,  to  preferve  them  from  the 
piercing  quality  of  the  dull;  which,  notwithftanding  all  their 
precautions,  makes  them  fpit  blue  for  a  good  while.  Taver¬ 
nier  fays,  that  he  laid  an  egg  by  thefe  fifters  in  the  morning) 
which,  when  he  broke  at  night,  was  blue  quite  through.  The 
natives  are  very  apt  to  cheat  the  merchants  in  this  commodity, 
by  adulterating  it  with  a  blue  fand  ;  fo  that,  to  prevent  t 
impofition,  they  burn  fome  pieces  of  each  parcel,  when  the 
indigo  turns  to  allies,  but  the  fand  remains.  The  indigo- 
fields  are  left  fallow  every  fourth  year.  See  Indigo. 

The  meidan,  or  market-place,  of  Amadabat,  is  one  of  the 
largeft  and  moft  agreeable  of  all  the  Indies,  having  on  both 
fides  two  rows  of  palm  and  tamarind-trees,  intermixed  with 
orange  and  lemon-trees,  under  which  the  merchants  have 
their  !hops,  expofe  their  wares  to  fale,  and  carry  on  their 

trade.  ,  . 

The  Banians,  moft  of  whom  are  bankers,  nave  very  great 
bufinefs  here  in  the  way  of  exchange.  There  is  not  own  or 
any  note  in  the  Grand  Mogul’s  dominions,  and  even  in  all 
the  Indies,  but  they  can  make  remittances  to,  which  is  very 
convenient  for  the  merchants,  becaufe  travelling  is  very  dan¬ 
gerous  throughout  all  Indoftan,  unlefs  it  be  in  caravans  ;  and 
the  fea  alfo  is  infefted  by  the  pirates  of  Malabar,_  who  cruize 
in  the  Indian  Sea,  as  the  corfairs  of  Barbary  do  m  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  and  part  of  the  ocean. 

The  Englilh.  and  Dutch,  when  they  have  a  mind  to  go  to 
Amadabat,  are  ufed  to  fet  out  with  the  caravans  that  go  thither 
from  Surat,  and  afterwards  with  thole  of  Amadabat  to  Agra, 
when  they  have  any  bufinefs  in  that  capital  of  the  whole 
empire. 

Amadabat  is  the  place  where  the  Englilh  and  Dutch  get  all 
their  linnens  printed,  and  their  falt-petre  refined  ;  and  from 
the  fame  city  come  all  the  blue  linnens  which  are  fent  into 
Perfia,  Arabia,  the  kingdom  of  the  Abyffines,  to  the  Red 
Sea,  the  coal!  of  Melinda,  to  Mofambique,  Madagafcar, 
Java,  Sumatra,  Macaffar,  and  to  the  Moluccoes. 

The  curent  coins  of  Surat  are  rupees  and  pics;  yet,  ij1 , ac' 
counts,  they  reckon  rupees,  anas,  and  pic  s;  viz.  16  pic  s  to 
one  ana,  and  four  ana’s  to  one  rupee ;  V enetians  and  gubbers 
have  no  fettled  rate ;  we  fold  the  former,  fays  Lockyer,  for 
four  rupees,  one  ana,  one  pic ;  and  the  latter  for  4013  rupees. 
Thefe  are  both  of  the  fame  weight,  which  is  here  one  per 
cent,  larger  than  in  Gombroon. 

They  ufe  different  weights  in  buying  and  felling,  which  are  ap 
propriated  to  particular  forts  of  goods ;  as  bezoar  by  the  tola, 
which  is  neareft  eight  penny- weights  Troy,  and  is  divided  in¬ 
to  32  -vols;  diamond-bolt  by  the  ruttee  of  17  f  grains ;  Agra 
muficby  the  feer  ;  and  bulky  commodities  by  the  maund,  and 
candy  boroch.  I  cannot  tell,  continues  the  fame  gentleman, 
how  the  fmall  weights  rife  into  the  feer,  but  they  commonly 
reckon  40  feer  to  a  maund,  and  20  maund  to  a  candy.  Pepper, 
affafoetida,  dry  ginger,  benjamin,  turmeric,  tyncel!,  and  falt- 
petre,  have  42  feer  to  the  maund.  Aloes,  brimftone,  cop¬ 
peras,  long  pepper,  dammer,  ftick-lacque,  and  wormfeed,  have 
44  feer  to  the  maund  :  coho-feeds  and  myrrh,  42  and  opi¬ 
um,  40  %  feer  to  the  maund :  fo  that,  in  all  bargains  where  the 
weight  may  be  dilputed,  it  is  necefiary  to  agree  how  many  feer 
IhalT  go  to  the  maund.  I  would  not  be  underftood  to  mention 
the  above  as  always  delivered  at  thofe  rates ;  but  rather  to 
fhew  how  they  have  been,  and  may  again  be  expefted  :  re¬ 
membering  that,  for  the  moft  part,  goods  wherein  there  is  no 
wafte,  as  copper,  quickfilver,  vermillion,  ivory,  Lahor  in¬ 
digo,  tutanaque,  &c.  are  fold  40  feer  to  a  maund,  which  holds 
out  37  §  pounds  Englilh,  or  three  maund  to  ico. 

Mufk  Agra  in  cod  was  worth  25  rupees  per  feer,  which,  at 
40  feer  to  37  4  pounds,  is  14  ounces,  14  drams,  -||.  Long 
bezoar,  2  4  to  3  rupees  per  tola,  is,  at  the  higheft,  7  \  rupees 
per  ounce  Troy.  Quickfilver  at  60  rupees  per  maund  is  reckon- 
'  ed  very  cheap:  Goa  arrack  25  to  30  rupees  per  100  :  Mexico 
221  rupees  per  100  dollars :  pillar,  2124  rupees  per  100  dol¬ 
lars  :  Perfian  abafiees,  56  rupees  per  100  pieces  *.  See  the 
articles  East-India  Trade,  East-India  Company. 
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traders,  and  bankers.  Some  derive  it  from  the  Latin  word 
cambium  (or  rather  cambio)  which  fignifies  I  exchange,  or 
barter.  Some  authors  pretend  that  cambium  in  Latin  figni¬ 
fies  the  public  place  where  the  trade  of  exchanging  is  carried  on; 
but  I  cannot  find  that  it  imports  fuch  fignification.  Others  de¬ 
rive  cambift  from  the  Italian  word  cambio,  which  fome  take 
for  a  verb,  fignifying  I  exchange,  but  of  which  Veneroni 
makes  only  a  fubftantive,  that  fignifies  the  exchange.  See  the 

article  Cameio. 

CAMBRESIS,  a  province  in  France,  bounded  on  the  north 
and  eaft  by  Hainault ;  on  the  weft  by  Artois ;  and  on  the 
fouth  by  Picardy.  It  Is  a  fmall  province,  about  16  miles  in 
it’s  greateft  breadth  from  north  to  fouth,  and  25  leagues 
from  call  to  weft. 

Though  the  foil  in  this  province,  be  fomewhat  dry,  yet  it  is 
very  good  and  fruitful,  and  produces  moft  forts  of  grain,  and 
flax,  “the  thread  of  which  is  fo  fine,  that  it  has  occafioned  the 
letting  up  here  a  manufacture  of  curious  lawns,  called  cam- 
bricks",  [fee  Cambr  icks]  from  the  capital  city  of  this  pro¬ 
vince.  There  are  alfo  excellent  paftures  here,  efpecially  for 
horfes  and  Iheep,  the  wool  of  which  is  extremely  fine,  and 
very  much  e-fieemed.  They  had  vines  formerly,'  but  the 
wine  they  produced  was  fo  indifferent,  tjiat  they  haYS.fcfen 
obliged  to  deftroy  the  vineyards. 

The  inhabitants,  in  general,  have  great  vivacity,  and  a  ge¬ 
nius  well  turned  for  the  feiences ;  they  are,  alfo,  laborious, 
careful,  and  induftrious. 

CAMBRICK,  is  a  fpecies  of  linnen  made  of  flax,  very  fine 
and  white.  This  fort  of  linnen  derived  it’s  name  originally 
from  the  province  of  Cambrefis,  in  the  French  Netherlands, 
and  from  the  city  of  Cambray,  which  is  the  capital  thereof, 
where  thefe  linnens  were  firft  manufactured.  Cambripks 
made  in  F ranee,  at  prefent,  are  not  confined  to  Cambray  only  ; 
they  are  alfo  made  at  Valenciennes,  Arras,  Bapaume,  Veroins, 
St.  Quintin,  Noyon,  and  divers  other  places  in  the  provinces 
of  Hainault,  Artois,  and  Picardy. 

The  manufacture  of  French  cambricks  hath  long  fince  proved 
of  extraordinary,  indeed  of  unfpeakable  benefit  and  advantage 
to  that  kingdom.  For  many  years,  it  appeared,  that  Eng¬ 
land  did  not,  in  this  article,  contribute  lefs  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  pounds  per  annum  to  the  intereft  of  France; 
which,  calculated  from  the  peace  of  Utrecht  £0  the  taking 
place  of  the  late  aft  of  parliament,  did  not,  in  that  period 
of  time,  amount  to  lefs  than  between  fix  and  feven  millions 
of  money ;  which  round  fum,  added  to  our  further  national 
expence  for  other  foreign  cambricks  and  lawns,  proved  motive 
fufficient  to  induce  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  to  enaft 
the  following  falutary  laws,  to  prevent  this  great  exhauftion 
of  our  wealth. 


*  This  account  was  given  by  Mr.  Lockyer,  1 7 1 1 »  dedicated 
to  the  right  honourable  John  earl  Paulet. 


CAMBIO,  an  Italian  word,  which  fignifies  exchange.  It  is 
pretty  commonly  ufed  in  Provence,  and  fome  other  nations, 
and  particularly  the  Dutch  have  alfo  adopted  it.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Exchange. 

CAMBIST,  a  name  given  in  France  to  thofe  who  trade  in 
notes  and  bills  of  exchange,  and  who  conftantly  attend  the 
public  meeting-places  of  the  merchants,  in  order  to  know  the 
courfe  of  exchange  upon  the  feveral  foreign  places,  in  order  to 
draw  or  remit  at  a  proper  feafon,  and  negotiate  either  money 
or  bills.  The  word  cambift,  though  a  term  of  antiquity,  is 
even  now  a  technical  word,  of  fome  ufe  among  the  merchants, 


Laws  of  England  with  refpeft  to  Cambricks. 


By  18  Geo.  II.  it  L  enafted,  That,  after  the  24th  of  June, 
1748,  it  fhall  not  be  lawful  for  any  perfon  to  wear  in  Gn?at- 
Britain,  in  any  garment  whatfoever,  any  cambrick  or  French 
lawn,  under  the  penalty  of  5  1.  to  the  informer  for  every  of¬ 
fence,  being  convifted  by  oath  of  one  or  more  credible-  wit- 
nefies,  before  any  one  or  more  jultice  or  juftices  of  the  peace, 
who  are  required,  upon  any  complaint  or  information  upon 
oath  of  fuch  offence,  within  fix  days  after  commitment,  to 
fummon  the  party  accufed,  and,  upon  his  or  her  appearance 
or  contempt,  to  examine  the  faft :  and  upon  due  proof  there¬ 
of,  either  by  conftffion,  or  by  oath  of  one  or  more  credible 
witnefs  or  witneffes  (which  oath  the  juftices  are  required  to 
adminifler)  to  determine  the  fame*  and,  on  conviftion,  to 
caufe  the  penalty,  by  warrant  under  his  or  their  hand  and 
feal,  to  be  levied  by  diftrefs  and  fale  of  the  offender’s  goods, 
&c.  rendering  the  overplus  (charges  dedufted);  the  party  may 
appeal  to  the  juftices  at  next  quarterffeflions,  giving  fix  days 
notice  thereof  to  the  prolecutor,  which  Juftices  at  the  Laid 
feffions  are  finally. to  determine  the  fame. 

Any  perfon  after  the  faid  24th  of  June,  1748,  who  lhall 
vend,  utter,  foil,  and  expofe,  any  cambricks  or  trench  lawns, 
made  or  not  made  op  (except  for  transportation  only)  and 
lhall  be  thereof  convifted,  lhall  forfeit  5  1.  to  be  recovered 
as  aforefaid. 

If  any  perfon,  after  the  faid  24th  of  June,  1748,  be  profe- 
cuted  for  wearing  any  cambricks,  &c.  and  fuch  perfon  lhall 
difoover,  on  oath°before  a  jultice  of  the  peace,  the  perfon  who 
fold  fuch  cambricks,  &c.  to  fuch  perfons  fo  wearing  the  lame, 
fuch  perfon,  fo  difoovering,  is  thereby  freed  from  all  forfeitures 
for  wearing  fuch  cambricks,  &c.  fhall  be  liable  to  the  faid 
penalties,  and  lhall  be  recovered  in  manner  aforefaid. 

Thar,  after  the  10th  of  May,  1745,  no  cambricks,  or  French 
lawns,  lhall  be  imported  into  any  part  of  Great-Bruain,  un¬ 
til  proof  upon  oath  (or  affirmation,  if  a  Quaker)  by  the  im¬ 
porter,  at  the  time  of  entering  the  fame,  before  a  proper  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  cuftoins  (which  oath  the  officer  is  impowered  to 
adminifter)  either  that  the  fame  are  the  foie  property  of  the 
importer,  or  other  his  majefty’s  lubjefts,  and  that  no  foreigner 
hath  any  property  or  concern  therein  ;  and,  in  that  cafe,  proof 
lhall  be  given  by  the  importer  to  the  fatisfaftion  of  the  faid 
officers,  that  the  fame  were  really  Clipped  for  importation, 
before  the  10th  of  May,  1745. 

After 
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After  Auguft  r,  174$,  no  foreign  cambrick  to  be  imported 
without  proof  aforefaid,  that  they  were  fhipped  for  direCt  im¬ 
portation  before  the  faid  day. 

It  fhall  be  lawful  to  import  into  any  part  of  Great- Britain, 
after  the  firft  of  Auguft,  1746,  any  cambricks  or  French 
lawns,  or  other  linnen  whatfoever,  of  the  kind  ufually  en¬ 
tered  under  the  denomination  of  cambricks,  upon  oath  or  af¬ 
firmation  by  the  importers,  that  they  are  intended  for  expor¬ 
tation  only,  and  that  the  fame  are  the  property  of  his  ma- 
jefty’s  fubjeds.  And  alfo  upon  the  importer’s  giving  fecu- 
rity  or  bond  to  the  fatisfadion  of  the  commiffi oners  or  chief 
officers  at  the  place  of  importation,  to  tire  ufe  of  his  majefty, 
his  heirs,  Sec.  in  double  the  value  of  the  goods  imported, 
and  which  bonds,  oaths,  Sec.  the  proper  officers  are  required 
to  receive  and  adminifter,  for  the  payment  of  5  1.  for  every 
piece  of  cambrick  and  French  lawn,  which  fhall  not  be  ex¬ 
ported  out  of  this  kingdom  within  three  years  after  the  entry. 
Pieces  loft  by  fire,  Sec.  not  liable  to  the  penalty  of  5  1.  for  not 
being  exported. 

By  21  Geo.  II.  for  avoiding  fome  doubts  which  might  arife 
by  18  Geo.  II.  it  isenaded.  That,  if  any  perfon  or  perfons, 
who  after  the  24th  of  June,  1748,  and  before  the  2$th  of 
March  1749,  fhall  be  profecuted  for  wearing  any  cambricks 
or  French  lawns,  fhall  make  an  affidavit,  or  bring  fufficient 
proof,  or  by  the  oath  of  the  hufband  or  wife,  of  the  party 
accufed,  or  by  the  oath  of  any  credible  perfon,  before  one  or 
morejuftice,  Sec.  of  the  peace,  that  the  fame  was  bought  on 
or  before  the  Lid  24th  of  June  1748,  fuch  wearer  fhall  be 
difeharged  from  any  penalty  inflided  by  the  faid  ad. 

That  after  the  faid  24th  of  June  1748,  if  any  wearer  of 
cambrick  or  French  lawns,  who  fhall  be  profecuted  by  the 
faid  recited  ad  for  wearing  the  fame,  and  who  fhall  have 
purchafed  the  fame  after  the  24th  of  June  1748,  fhall  dif- 
cover,  to  the  fatisfadion  of  the  juftice  or  juftices,  the  feller 
of  fuch  cambricks,  Sec.  and  likewife,  that  the  fame  was 
fold  after  the  24th  of  June  1748,  fo  as  fuch  feller  fhall  be 
convided,  and  become  liable  to  the  penalties  inflided  by  fuch 
ad,  then  fuch  wearer,  fo  profecuted,  fhall  be  difeharged  from 
any  penalty  by  the  faid  ad. 

That,  whenever  any  perfon  informed  againft  for  wearing 
fuch  cambrick,  Sec.  fhall  be  excufed  from  the  penalty  by  dif- 
covering  the  feller,  the  penalty,  inflided  on  fuch  feller,  fhall 
go  to  the  perfon  who  informed  againft  the  wearer. 

Penalties,  incurred  by  a  feme  covert,  to  be  levied  on  the 
goods  of  the  hufband. 

If  any  milliner,  fempftrefs,  or  other  perfon,  fhall  for  hire, 
after  the  24th  of  June  1748,  make  up  any  cambrick  or 
French  lawn,  fuch  perfon  fhall  be  liable  to  the  like  penalties 
as  the  fellers  are  liable  to,  by  the  faid  18  Geo.  II.  and  the  pe¬ 
nalties  to  be  applied  in  the  like  manner  as  the  fame  are  di- 
reded  to  be  profecuted,  levied,  arid  applied  by  this,  or  the 
faid  recited  ad. 

Quakers  to  make  affirmation,  and  every  corrupt  affirming 
liable  to  the  fame  penalties,  as  if  the  matter  had  been  de¬ 
clared  on  oath. 

Remarks. 

Thefe  ads  of  the  legiflature  are  fufficiently  declarative  of 
the  national  injury  we  long  fuftained,  by  the  importation  of 
French  cambricks  and  lawns ;  and  does  it  not  ftill  well  deferve 
the  public  enquiry,  whether  the  remedy  provided  hath  been 
adequate  to  the  difeafe  ?  Under  the  article  of  Great-Bri- 
tain,  I  have  fhewed  how  the  balance  of  trade  is  ftill  againft 
this  nation,  with  thofe  countries  from  whence  we  take  fo¬ 
reign  linnens ;  and  therefore,  that  the  apparent  intereft  of 
the  kingdom  calls  aloud  for  further  attention  to  this  article. 
If  it  be  confidered,  that  the  importation  of  foreign  manu¬ 
factures  gives  employment  to  the  poor  of  other  countries,  and 
enriches  thofe  in  proportion  as  it  impoverifhes  our  own,  and 
makes  our  poor  ftill  poorer ;  does  it  not  become  the  wifdom 
of  the  nation  to  fave  thefe  out-goings  of  our  treafures,  efpe- 
cially  with  nations  that  take  conliderably  lefs  of  our  commo¬ 
dities  than  we  do  of  theirs? 

It  muft  be  matter  of  indifferency  to  the  dealers  in  foreign  lin¬ 
nens  of  every  clafs,  in  what  kind  of  linnens  they  traffic,  pro¬ 
vided  they  gain  as  much  by  the  one,  as  they  do  by  the  other. 

If  the  traders  in  foreign  linnens  could  be  put  into  a  way  to 
have  equal  advantages  by  trading  in  Scotch  and  Irifh  linnens, 
as  they  do,  at  prefent,  by  foreign,  what  motive  could  induce 
them  to  carry  on  a  commerce  injurious  to  the  nation,  and  not 
more  beneficial  to  themfelves  ?  Does  fubftituting  the  wear  of 
muffins  inftead  of  foreign  cambricks,  and  lawns,  effedually 
anfwer  the  national  end  of  the  ad  of  parliament  ?  If  we  pay 
as  much  to  the  Eaft-Indians  for  this  manufadure,  as  we  did 
to  France  and  Germany  for  their  cambricks  and  lawns,  how 
is  the  nation  bettered  ?  How  is  the  money  faved  that  we  fent 
out  of  the  kingdom  for  foreign  manufadures,  which,  I  con¬ 
ceive,  to  be  the  great  end  of  the  ad  of  parliament  ?  If  this 
change  of  manufadure  only  does  not  anfwer  the  national  end 
propofed ;  if  alfo  French  cambricks  and  lawns  are  palmed 
upon  the  nation,  under  any  other  evafive  denomination  ; 
ought  not  this  matter  to  be  ftill  further  enquired  into,  ’till  the 
grievance  may  be  effedually  redrefled,  according  to  the  true 
9  '  . 
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intent  and  meaning  of  the  ad  :  Since  we  have  made  fuch  ex¬ 
traordinary  advancement  in  the  quality  of  Scotch  and  Irifh 
cambricks,  does  not  the  effedual  remedy  to  this  public  evil 
he  in  our  own  hands;  and  that  only  by  the  Ample  expedient 
of  making  it  generally  fafhionable  to  wear  thofe  linnens, 
which  we  are  able  to  make  among  ourfelves  ?  When  laws  fail 
of  their  defired  effeds  in  cafes  of  this  nature,  there  is  an  eafy 
way  to  prevent  our  Iegifiators  from  being  difappointed  in  their 
good  intention,  namely,  1  o  make  it  fafhionable  to  pay  due 
regard  to  the  fpiru  of  their  own  laws  :  and  this  is  absolutely 
in  tneir  power,  however  otherwife  it  may  fometimes  be  to 
prevent  due  obedience  being  paid  to  their  wifeft  laws  If  our 
legiflators  themfelves  would,  by  their  great  example,  en¬ 
courage  the  wear  of  fuch  cambricks  as  we  can  make  ourfelves 
would  not  this  prove  more  effedual  to  fupprefs  tffe  importa¬ 
tion  of  foreign  linnens,  than  all  the  written  laws,  and  rigo¬ 
rous  penalties,  fhat  can  be  devifed?  Many  wife  men  have 
thought,  that  it  concerns  even  the  wifdom  of  the  legiflature 
to  interpofe  in  the  making  of  fafhions  in  general,  and  not 
leave  an  affair,  of  fo  great  influence,  to  caprice  and  humour. 
The  excellency  of  our  Scotch,  Irifh,  and  Eoglifh  linnens  of 
all  kinds,  depending  upon  the  quality  of  the  Flax,  the  deli¬ 
cacy  in  Spinning,  Bleaching,  and  Designing,  fee 
thefe  federal  articles,  together  with  that  of  Linnens. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE,  a  county  in  England,  bounded  on  the 
Weft  by  Huntingdonfhire  and  Bed  ford  fh  ire ;  on  the  fouth  by 
Hertfordfhire  and  Effex  ;  on  the  1701th  by  Lincolnshire  :  and 
on  the  eaft  by  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 

It  s  air  and  foil  are  very  different,  according  to  it’s  different 
parts.  .  About  Cambiidge  and  all  the  fouth  and  eaft  parts,  the 
air  is  judged  to  be  very  falubrious;  in  the  Hie  of  Ely  it  is 
reckoned  damp  and  foggy.  I  he  foil  in  general  is  extremely 
fruitful. 

1  he  chief  commodities  of  this  country  are,  excellent  corn, 
efpecially  barley,  of  which  they  make  confiderable  quantities 
of  malt.  They  abound  in  fine  cattle,  butter,  f'affron,*  cole- 
feed,  hemp,  fifh,  and  wild  fowl. 

The  principal  manufactures  of  this  county  are  paper  and 
bafkets. 

It’s  greateft  rivers  are,  1.  The  Oufe,  which  rifes  in  North- 
amptonfhire,  and,  after  having  watered  the  counties  of  Bucks 
and  Bedford,  runs  through  this  county  from  weft  to  eaft,  di¬ 
viding  it  into  two  parts,  and  is  navigable  from  Cambridge  to 
Lynn  in  Norfolk,  where  it  falls  into  the  Ocean.  2.  The  river 
Cam,  which  rifes  in  Hertfordfhire,  and  falls  into  the  Oufe  at 
Streatham-Meer,  near  Thetford.  3.  The  Welland,  which 
comes  out  of  Northamptonfhire,  and  runs  into  the  German 
Ocean  through  the  Wadi.  The  others  that  deferve  mention 
are,  the  Glene,  the  Witham,  and  the  Grante.  That  called 
Moreton’s-Leam,  now  Peterborough  River  imbanked,  is  navi¬ 
gable  from  Wifbich  to  that  city.' 

The  principal  place  of  general  trade  here  is  Sturbridge,  where 
there  is  a  fair,  the  moft  famous  in  the  whole  kingdom,  both 
for  people  and  wares.  Some  years  ago  it  was  reckoned  the 
largeft  in  Europe;  and,  though  it  is  fomewhat  leffened  of 
late,  it  is  ftill  very  confiderable.  This  fair  is  kept  in  a  iar°-e 
corn-field,  near  Cafterton  and  Cambridge,  which  extends  a- 
bout  half  a  mile  fquare  to  the  river  Cam.  It  is  an  eftablifhed 
cuftom,  that,  if  the  field  be  not  cleared  of  corn  by  fuch  a  day 
in  Auguft,  the  fair-keepers  have  the  liberty  to  trample  it  under 
foot,  to  build  their  booths;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they 
have  not  cleared  the  field  by  fuch  a  day  in  September,  the 
plowmen  may  re-enter  with  plough  and  cart. 

There  is  one  principal  row  in  the  fair  called  Cheapfide,  after 
the  name  of  that  in  our  great  city  of  London,  w-here  are  al- 
moft  all  the  trades  of  London,  with  coffee-houfes,  taverns, 
eating-houfes,  Sec.  which  are  all  kept  in  tents  and  booths! 
The  number  of  thefe,  ranged  as  if  they  were  fo  many  ftreets, 
furpafs  many  towns  as  much  in  extent,  as  they  do  fome  whole 
provinces  in  traffic,  efpecially  in  the  articles  of  wool  and  hops, 
there  having  been  fold  here  of  the  former  50  or  60,000  1.  at 
one  fair ;  and  as  to  the  latter,  there  is  fo  large  a  quantity, 
that  they  ingrofs  a  great  part  of  the  whole  field  to  themfelves  ; 
and  the  price  they  are  fold  at  here  is  a  pretty  near  ftandard  to 
govern  the  prices  elfevvhere  in  England. 

/  Befides  thefe,  there  is  an  area  of  80  or  100  yards  fquare,  called 
the  Duddery,  peculiar  to  wholefale  dealers  in  woollen  goods, 
where  they  have  room  to  bring  in  waggons,  to  load  and  -un¬ 
load,  and  to  take  down  and  open  their  packs  before  their  booths, 
which  are  fo  large  that  the  infides  may  well  enough  be  com¬ 
pared  to  fo  many  Blackwell-Halls,  being  warehbufes  well 
Itored  with  goods.  It  has  been  faid,  and  1  believe  w  th  areat 
truth,  that  there  has  been  a  hundred  thoufand  pounds  worth 
of  woollen  manufactures  in  lefs  than  a  week’s  time.  At  this 
jubilee  of  commerce,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expreffion,  here 
meet  with  chearfulnefs  the  traders  of  every  clafi,  whofe^ufi- 
nefs  gives  bread  and  employment  to  thoufands  of  our  fellow- 
creatures.  Here  we  find  the  clothiers  from  Lancaft.ire  arid 
Yorkfhire,  with  cloths,  kerfeys,  cottons,  penniftons,  and  Man- 
chefter  goods  of  all  forts ;  alfo  every  kind  of  upholfter’s  wares, 
and  Norwich  fluffs  in  abundance,  befides  the  duroys,  dru^ets* 
and  the  like  manufaHures  of  Devonffiire,  from  Exeter,  Taun¬ 
ton,  Briftol,  and  other  parts  in  the  weft. 

The  wool  is  chiefly  bought  up  by  the  manufacturers  of  Nor¬ 
folk, 
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folk  Suffolk,  and  EfTex,  and  the  hops  by  the  dealers  of  Suf¬ 
folk’  Norfolk,  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Northampton,  Lin¬ 
coln  Leicefter,  Rutland,  and  even  Stafford,  Warwick,  and 
Worcefter.  It  is  no  little  advantage  to  this  fair  that  the  river 
Grant,  or  Cam,  which  runs  clofe  by  the  north-weft  fids  of 
the  fair,  in  it’s  courfe  to  Cambridge  and  Ely,  is  navigable  ; 
by  which  means  all  heavy  goods  are  brought  by  water-carri¬ 
age  from  London,  Sic.  firtt  to  the  port  of  Lynn  in  Norfolk, 
from  thence  in  barges  to  the  Oufe,  from  the  Oufe  into  the 
Cam,  and  fo  to  the  very  edge  of  the  fair. 

In  like  manner  the  heavy  goods  are  fent  from  hence  by  water 
to  Lynn,  and  there  {hipped  for  the  Humber  and  Tine,  for  the 
north  of  England,  and  even  Scotland.  Befides  the  goods 
bought  and  fold  at  this  fair,  very  large  commiffions  in  every 
branch  of  commerce  are  then  negotiated  for  other  parts  of 

the  kingdom.  ,  .  .  r  _ 

So  o-reat  is  the  concourfe  of  people  at  this  rendezvous  of  com¬ 
merce  that  it  is  common  to  fee  even  50  London  hackney 
coaches  there,  which  ply  night  and  morning  to  carry  people 
to  and  from  Cambridge ;  befides  the  wherries,  which  are 
adually  brought  from  London  in  waggons,  to  ply  upon  the 
river  Cam,  and  to  carry  people  up  and  down  from  the  town 

Atf this^ime  a  court  of  juftice  is  held  here  every  day  by  the 
magiftrates  of  Cambridge,  who  proceed  in  a  fummary  way, 
as  is  the  practice  of  pye-powder  courts  ;  lo  that  the  fair  is 
like  to  a  well-governed  city,  without  the  diforder  and  confu 
fion  with  which  fo  great  a  concourfe  of  people  is  generally  at¬ 
tended.  ..... 

When  the  wholefale  bufinefs  of  the  great  hurry  of  the  fair  is 
over,  the  country  gentry  flock  to  it  from  all  parts  adjacent, 
and  lay  out  a  great  deal  of  money  in  toys,  drolls,  puppet-fhews, 
rope-dancing,  and  the  like  diverftons,  which  fpread  a  umver- 
fal  gaiety  among  all  countenances,  the  natural  confequences 
of  commerce  and  innocent  amufement. 

Remarks. 

Our  tradefmen  of  London  being  under  the  difagreeable  necef- 
fity  of  fending  riders,  at  a  great  expence,  to  promote  their 
bufinefs,  into  the  country,  (hews  the  ufe  and  necefiity  of  fairs 
jn  the  way  of  trade.  But,  as  this  is  a  fubjeft  of  more 
concern  than  the  generality  have  an  idea  of,  I  fliall  defer  what 
I  have  to  fay  thereon  ’till  I  come  to  the  article  Fairs,  where 
I  {hall  {hew  what  is  doing  abroad,  and  what  ought  to  be  done 
at  home,  in  that  {hape. 

CAMBODIA,  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  is  a  kingdom  that  lies  on 
the  eaft  fide  of  the  kingdom  and  gulph  of  Siam,  having  the 
Indian  Ocean  on  the  South ;  Cochinchina  on  the  eaft  ;  and 
Laos  kingdom,  and  the  Kamois  mountains,  on  the  north. 
Moll  makes  it  400  miles,  others  only  310  from  north  to 
fouth,  where  longeft,  and  about  210,  where  broadeft,  but  it 
grows  very  narrow  towards  the  north.  The  weft  part  is 
mountainous  and  defert,  but  the  midland  lies  low,  and  has 
the  river  Menemcon,  or  Mecon,  runding  through  the  whole 
from  north  to  fouth,  which  annually  begins  to  fwell  on  the 
ift  of  June,  rifes  10  or  12  feet,  and,  in  July  and  Auguft, 
overflows  the  neighbouring  lands. 

The  country  abounds  with  rice,  corn,  oranges,  citrons,  man¬ 
goes,  cocoa,  and  other  Indian  fruits,  together  with  peafe, 
butter,  and  oil.  Here  is  alfo  plenty  of  japan-wood,  fendal- 
wood,  aquila-wood,  fticklack,  lacque  forjapaning,  and  many 
forts  of  phyfical  drugs.  The  country  produces  fine  gold  alfo, 
cambogia  of  a  gold  colour,  in  rolls ;  raw  filk,  at  about  120 
dollars  °per  pecul  ;  and  elephants  teeth,  of  which  the  largeft 
are  from  50  to  55  dollars.  Captain  Hamilton  fays,  flefh  and 
fifti  are  the  only  things  that  may  be  bought  without  a  permit 
from  the  king,  and  they  are  fo  plentiful  and  cheap,  that  the 
captain  fays,  he  bought  a  bullock,  which  was  between  4  and 
500  weight,  for  a  Spanifh  dollar,  and  that  140  pounds  weight 
of  rice  may  be  purchafed  for  eight-pence :  but  poultry  are 
fcarce. 

The  country  abounds  in  amethyfts,  garnets,  faphires,  corne¬ 
lians,  chryfolites,  cats-eyes,  properly  called  acates,  and  there 
are,  lalfo,  thofe  called  milk  and  blood-ftones,  allum  and 
fugar. 

They  will  not  fuffer  the  Dutch  to  fettle  factories  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  but  are  very  defirous  of  trading  with  the  Englifti.  Mr. 
Hamilton  fays,  that,  when  he  came  for  this  purpofe  to  Pon- 
teamafs,  he  fent  his  fupercargoe,  with  prefents  to  the  king, 
who  received  him  in  great  ftate,  fitting  on  a  throne  like  a 
pulpit,  with  his  face  veiled  below  his  eyes,  and  gave  him  free 
leave  to  trade.  And  the  king,  having  taken  fome  time  to 
obtain  the  confent  of  his  guardian,  the  king  of  Cochinchina, 
invited  the  Englifti  to  fettle  in  his  country,  and  to  ere£t  fa£to- 
ries,  or  forts,  in  any  part  of  his  dominions,  to  protect  their 
trade. 

The  Englifti  merchants  had  thoughts  of  fettling  a  fadlory  at 
Cambodia,  the  captital  city,  ’till  1705,  when  the  people  role 
upon  them,  and  deftroyed  that  which  they  had  at  the  ifland  of 
Paulo  Andore,  and  burned  their  houfe,  very  few  of  the 
merchants  efcaping  with  their  lives  ;  fo  that  our  people  have 
not  been  very  forward  to  fettle  here  fince,  efpecialiy  as  they 
have  been  permitted  to  eftablifti  factories  in  China,  which  the 
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Dutch  are  not.  To  nnke  themfelves  amends  for  this,  the 
Dutch  fettled  their  trade  at  this  place, ^  which,  by  the  com¬ 
munication  of  rivers,  and  coaftmg  ver.els,  funds  ^ry  con¬ 
venient  to  furnifti  them  with  the  principal  commodities  of  Chi¬ 
na,  which  they  bring  away  to  Europe,  without  the  trouble  of 
going  farther  north  to  fetch  them';  for  the  river  of  Camboya  has 
a  northern  branch,  that,  according  to  the  Atlas  Maritimus, 
is  navigable  a  great  way  towards  Cochinchina  and  the  bay  of 
Tonquin,  with  which,  by  that  means,  they  have  a  corre- 
fpondence ;  but  it  is  not  1b  much  to  their  advantage  as  a  di¬ 
rect  trade  to  China  would  be,  the  goods  being,  as  it  were, 
all  bought  at  fecond-hand,  befides  being  attended  with  the 
extra-charge  of  land-carriage. 

Cupangsoap,  fays  capt.  Hamilton,  is  the  firft  fea-port  we 
come  to  in  this  country,  which  affords  elephants  teeth,  ftick¬ 
lack,  and  the  gum  gambouge;  but  there  is  no  free  trade  here 
without  a  licence  from  the  court  of  Cambodia. 

Ponteamas,  is  the  next  place,  which  had  a  very  good 
trade  for  many  years,  having  the  conveniency  of  a  pretty  deep, 
but  narrow  river,  which,  in  the  rainy  leafons  of  the  fouth-weft 
nionfoons,  has  communication  with  Banfac,  or  Cambodia  Ri¬ 
ver  :  this  conveniency  brought  the  foreign  commerce  from 
Cambodia  to  this  place,  where  it  flourifhed  pretty  well  ’till 
1717*  when  it  was  plundered  and  burnt  by  the  Siam  fleet. 
Captain  Hamilton  fays,  that  few  cared  to  trade  to  Cambodia, 
becaufe  the  navigation  was  long  and  troublefome,  which  the 
reader  will  obferve  to  be  quite  contrary  to  the  foregoing  af- 
fertion  by  the  Adas  Maritimus,  though  the  author  fays,  in 
another  place,  that  {hips  muft  warp  up  againft  the  current 
at  leaf!  18c  miles!  but  this  contradiction  feems  to  be  owing 
to  his  not  clearly  diftinguiftiin  j  between  the  eaftern  branch 
and  the  weftern,  of  which  the  former  is  beft. 

There  are  feveral  ifiands  that  lie  off  the  coaft  of  Cambodia, 
but  none  inhabited,  becaufe  it  is  infefted  by  pirates,  though 
there  is  one  about  three  leagues  weft,  called  Guadrol,  that  is 
three  leagues  long,  and  one  broad,  which  has  good  qualifi¬ 
cations  for  a  fettlement,  fuch  as  fine  fandy  bays,  that  are 
good  harbours,  plenty  of  wood  and  water,  and  a  foil  that  is 
black  and  fat. 

There  are  feveral  finall  uninhabited  iflands,  alfo,  between 
Ponteamas  and  the  weft  entrance  of  the  Cambodia  river.  The  1 
largeft  of  thofe  is  Pullo-Penjang,  which  conftfts  of  eight  iflands 
in  a  clufter,  in  30  fathom  water,  that  form  a  good  harbour : 
Pullo-Ubi,  which  is  the  eaftermoft,  affords  good  malls  for 
{hipping,  and  is  the  center  of  navigation  for  thefe  Teas,  efpeci- 
ally  from  Siam,  Bantam,  and  Batavia,  to  the  river  Cambodia. 

Pullo-Condore,  is  the  largeft  and  higheft  of  four  or  five 
iflands,  about  40  leagues  eaft  of  Pullo-Ubi,  20  fouth  and  by  eaft 
from  the  weftermoft  mouth  of  the  river  Cambodia.  Though 
Capt.  Hamilton  fays  it  is  a  bad  place  for  a  colony,  producing 
nothing  but  wood,  water,  and  fifh,  and  having  but  two  har¬ 
bours,  neither  of  them  good  ;  yet  the  Englifti  fettled  here  in 
1702,  when  the  factory  of  Chufan,  upon  the  coaft  of  China, 
was  broke  up;  but,  having  bargained  with  fome  Maccaflers, 
natives  of  the  ifland  of  Cabebes,  to  ferve  for  foldiers,  and  help 
to  ereCt  a  fort,  and  not  difcharging  them  at  three  years  end, 
according  to  their  contraCi,  they  role  in  the  night,  and'mur- 
dered  every  Englifliman  they  found  in  his  bed. 

They  have  a  little  rice,  fome  potatoes,  and  very  good  bana¬ 
na’s,  but  little  elfe  grows  on  the  ifland,  except  fome  fine 
trees  on  the  mountains,  which  afford  timber  for  marts,  Sec. 
particularly  one  of  a  very  large  kind,  whofe  leaves  and  bark 
much  refemble  a  chefnut,  and  the  wood  is  extremely  hard. 
There  runs  from  it  a  fort  of  rofin,  which  they  procure  by  j 
making  a  cavity  in  the  trunk,  three  or  four  feet  above  ground, 
wherein,  at  a  certain  feafon  of  the  year,  they  kindle  a  fire, 
which  makes  the  rofin  liquify  into  the  bottom,  as  into  a  re¬ 
ceiver.  With  this  rofin  they  make  flambeaux,  which  they  burn 
in  the  ftead  of  candles.  Dampier  calls  it  pitch,  and  others 
oil,  becaufe  the  matter  is  at  firft  liquid,  and  is  of  the  colour 
of  the  oil  of  nuts,  though  afterwards  it  turns  whitifh,  has  the  I 
confiftency  of  butter,  and  a  very  agreeable  I'mell  *. 

I 

*  Is  it  not  certain,  that  many  vegetable  productions  will  af-  : 
ford  a  more  healthful,  pleafant,  and  agreeable  matter  for  jl 
making  of  candles  than  tallow  f  As  nothing  is  more  difa-  j 
greeable  to  many,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  no  way  whole- 
fome  to  any,  than  the  fnuff  of  a  candle  when  jult  extin-  ) 
guiihed  ;  fo,  while  burning,  there  conftantly  evaporates  a  I 
fume  that  may  not  be  falubrious.  The  myrtle-tree  affords  j 
line  candles,  and  of  an  exhilarating  feent. 

'  ‘  '  v  I 

Martiniere  fays,  the  Englifti  bought  this  ifland  in  the  laft  cen-  j 

tury,  becaufe  it  has  a  good  harbour,  and  lay  convenient  in  1 
the  way  to  China ;  but,  on  their  being  maflacred,  as  above,  i 
when  their  fort  was  demolifhed,  the  ruins  of  which  are  {till 
to  be  feen,  it  reverted  to  the  king  of  Cambodia. 

The  inhabitants  employ  themfelves  for  the  moft  part  in  fifh* 
ing,  making  the  oil  of  tortoifes,  flambeaux,  planks  for  the  I 
fides  of  their  veffels,  and  in  making  brine  for  faffing  lmall  I 
fifh  like  anchovies,  which  abound  in  this  fea. 

CAMLET,  or,  as  fome  fpell  it,  CAMBLET,  a  plain  fluff, 
compofed  of  a  warp  and  woof,  and  which  is  manulaClur.d  on  j 
a  loom  with  two  treddles,  as  linnens  and  ftamines  are. 

The 
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The  carfilets  are  either  longer  or  fhorter,  Broader  or  narrower, 
according  to  their  feveral  kinds  and  qualities,  and  the  places 
where  they  are  manufactured.  There  are  camlets  of  all  forts : 
fome  in  goat’s  hair,  both  in  the  warp  and  woof ;  others,  in 
which  the  warp  is  of  hair,  and  the  woof  half  hair  and  half 
filk;  others  again,  wherein  both  the  warp  and  woof  are  of 
wool  :  and,  laflly,  fome  of  which  the  warp  is  of  wool,  and 
the  woof  of  thread. 

Some  are  dyed  in  thread;  that  is  to  fay,  that  the  materials 
both  of  the  warp  and  of  the  woof  were  dyed  before  they  were 
wove,  or  wrought  on  the  loom  :  others  are  dyed  in  the  piece; 
others  are  marbled,  or  mixed  ;  fome  are  ftriped,  fome  waved, 
or  watered,  and  fome  figured. 

Camlets  are  proper  for  feveral  ufes,  according  to  their  different 
kinds  and  qualities.  Some  ferve  to  make  garments,  both  for 
men  and  women;  fome  for  bed  curtains,  and  other  houfhold 
furniture,  altar  curtains,  and  other  church  ornaments,  in 
France. 

The  places,  under  the  King  of  France’s  dominion,  where  they 
make  the  greateft  quantities  of  camlets,  are,  Lille  in  Flanders, 
Arras  in  Artois,  Amiens  in  Picardy,  La  Neuville  near  Lyons, 
knd  fome  places  in  Auvergne.  In  time  of  peace  the  French 
do  alfo  import  fome  from  foreign  countries,  particularly  from 
Bruffels,  Holland,  and  England,  the  latter  of  which  are  very 
much  efteemed. 

Laftly,  there  are  filk  camlets  of  feveral  colours,  efpecially 
crimfon,  carnation,  or  flelh -colour,  and  purple,  which  are 
manufactured  at  Venice,  Florence,  Milan,  Naples,  and  Lucca; 
but  thefe  are  properly  tabbies  and  tafferie^,  difguifed  under 
the  name  of  camlets. 

The  watered  camlets  of  Verona,  which  are  alfo  called  Verona 
carpets,  may  more  properly  be  called  a  kind  of  tabbies. 

Lille  furnilhes  a  great  quantity  of  camlets,  fome  all  of  hair, 
others  all  of  wool,  both  warp  and  woof ;  their  breadth  molt 
commonly  is  half  an  ed,  or  hall  an  ell  wanting  T*?,  each  piece 
meafuring  21  or  22  ells  in  length,  Paris  meafure.  Thefe  cam¬ 
lets  are  wove  white,  and  afterwards  dyed  of  feveral  colours, 
and  then  palled  under  the  hot-prefs,  to  make  them  fmooth, 
and  give  them  that  luftre  which  is  obfervable  in  them. 

They  alfo  manufacture  at  Lille,  and  in  fome  other  places  of 
French  Flanders,  a  prodigious  quantity  of  fmall  camlets,  or 
camelotines,  which  are  very  narrow  and  very  light :  thefe 
are  chiefly  defigned  for  Spain.  The  Dutch  give  feveral  names, 
and  even  pretty  odd  ones,  to  thofe  camlets;  the  chief  of  which 
names  are,  the  amparillas,  or  nonpareilie,  polunitte,  polomit, 
or  polomitte,  &c. 

The  camlets  of  Arras  are  commonly  very  coarfe,  having  a 
very  round  grain,  more  like  that  of  barracans  than  that  of 
common  camlets.  Moft  of  them  are  manufactured  white, 
afterwards  dyed,  and  than  calendered.  Some  are  half  an  ell, 
and  others  three  quarters  and  a  half  wide.  The  pieces  are 
commonly  20  ells  long,  Paris  meafure. 

They  make  a  great  many  camlets  at  Amiens,  whofe  names 
and  qualities  are  different. 

The  firft,  which  are  reckoned  the  bell,  are  called  camlets  af¬ 
ter  the  manner  of  Bruffels,  becaufe  they,  in  a  manner,  imi¬ 
tate  the  true  Bruffels  camlets  in  the  weaving,  length,  breadth, 
and  materials  they  are  made  with. 

The  fecond  are  a  fort  of  fmall  narrow  barracans  all  of  wool, 
which  they  fometimes  call  camlets  with  twifted  thread,  or  cam¬ 
lets  with  a  coarfe  grain. 

The  third  are  called  camlets  quinettes,  whofe  thread  of  the 
woof  is  but  one  Angle  thread,  very  much  twilled.  It  is  all 
of  wool :  the  piece  is  half  an  ell  wide,  and  21  ells  long,  Paris 
meafure.  They  are  commonly  wove  white,  than  dyed  feve- 
Jal  colours,  and  afterwards  prelied,  or  calendered,  hot. 

The  fourth  go  under  the  name  of  fmall  ftriped  camlets,  be¬ 
caufe  they  are  ftriped  with  feveral  colours  length-ways,  from 
the  head  to  the  end  of  the  piece.  They  are  half  an  ell  wide, 
and  the  pieces  meafure  from  21  to  22  ells,  Paris  meafure. 
They  are  likewife  paffed  under  the  hot-prefs,  as  the  quinettes 
camlets. 

They  make  likewife  at  Amiens  fome  fmall  camlets  of  thread 
and  wool,  half  an  ell  wide:  but  there  are  few  of  thefe. 

The  camlets  of  Amiens,  whofe  warp  is  of  hair  and  wool,  and 
the  woof  all  of  hair,  are  §■  of  an  ell  wide,  and  iri  length  from 
32  ?  to  38 

There  are  fome,  alfo,  whereof  the  warp  is  of  filk  and  wool 

twifted  together,  and  the  woof  of  wool :  they  are  alfo  - 
wide.  4 

By  a  decree  of  the  king’s  counfel  of  ftate,  made  the  17th  of 
March,  1717,  for  regulating  the  manufactures  of  Amiens, 
whofe  weavers  have  no  particular  ftatutes,  it  is  ordered  : 

*•  That  warp  of  camlets  all  of  wool,  after  the  manner 
of  Bruffels,  fhall  confift  of  840  threads  :  that  they  {hall  be 
half  an  ell  wide  between  the  lifts,  and  36  ells  long. 

II.  That  the  camlets  inriched  with  two  threads  of  filk,  after 
t  e  manner  of  Holland,  {hall  have  about  1100  threads  in  the 
ba^  an  broacL  an(I  from  36  to  40  ells  long. 

'  That  the  warP  of  the  fuperfine  camlels,  Bruffels  faftiion, 
*Va  °f  g°ac>s  hair  fpun,  or  of  camel’s  hair,  with  two 
threads  of  filk,  and  have  between  1300  and  1500  threads; 
the  woof  to  be  double  of  goat’s  or  camels  hair,  of  the  fame 
length  and  breadth  as  the  former. 
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T\  .  7  he  ft  riped  camlets,  and  the  plain  ones  of  a  changeable 
colour,  muft  have  396  threads  in  the  warp,  be  half  an  cil 
w.de  between  the  two  lifts,  and  2r  1  Jong,  coming  from  the 
loom,  that  they  may  afterwards  be  full  21  ells  long,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  regulations  of  the  year  1669. 

They  ufed  formerly  to  make  at  Amiens  a  fort  of  extraordinary 
camlets,  which  they  called  bangmers.  It  was  wrought  with 
fquares,  or  with  wave,  and  wove  on  a  loom  with  feven  or 
eight  treddles.  The  warp  and  woof  were  of  wool,  and  the 
figures  of  white  Epinay  thread.  There  was  a  pretty  greac 
confumption  of  thefe  camlets  in  France;  and  they  ufed  alfo 
to  fend  confiderable  quantities  of  them  into  foreign  countries’ 
efpecially  into  Portugal.  But,  at  prefent,  they  make  hardly 
any,  they  being  abfolutely  gone  out  of  falhion. 

The  camlets  of  la  Neuville  are  much  like  thofe  of  Bruffels, 
and  almoft  equally  efteemed;  whence  they  are  commonly 
called  camlets  after  the  manner  of  Bruffels.  Their  moft  ufuai 
breadth  is  half  an  ell  and  half  a  quarter,  and  the  pieces  are 
commonly  from  35  to  40  ells  long,  Paris  meafure.  France 
is  obliged  to  the  Sieurs  Claude  and  Jofeph  Verdun,  two  bro¬ 
thers,  for  the  eftablilhment  of  this  manufatture. 

The  camlets  of  Auvergne  do  not  much  differ  from  the  ftriped 
camlets  and  quinettes  camlets  of  Amiens,  but  are  coarfe,  and 
of  an  inferior  quality. 

The  18th  article  of  the  general  regulations  for  the  manufac¬ 
tures,  made  in  Auguft,  1669,  and  the’decrees  of  the  council 
of  the  19th  of  February,  1671,  and  the  iith  of  March,  1673, 
have  fettled  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  feveral  forts  of  cam¬ 
lets  that  are  made  in  France. 

The  camlets  of  Bruffels  are  either  variegated  or  plain,  with¬ 
out  anyftripes  and  figures.  They  are  commonly  half  an  ell 
and  half  a  quarter  wide,  or  \  of  ail  ell,  and  from  35  to  60 
ells  Joi  g,  Paris  meafure.  There  are  fome  all  of  hair,  both 
in  the  warp  and  woof ;  fome  whereof  the  woof  is  of  hair, 
and  the  warp  half  of  hair,  of  the  fame  colour  with  the  woof, 
and  half  of  filk,  of  another  colour  ;  which  renders  the  camlet 
variegated,  that  is  to  fay,  that  every  thread  of  the  warp  is 
compofed  of  two  threads,  the  one  of  hair,  and  the  other  of 
filk,  well  twifted  together.  The  Bruffels  camlets  are  com¬ 
monly  calendered,  and  excel  both  in  goodnefs  and  beauty  a- 
bove  thofe  made  in  France,  and  even  in  Holland  and  in  Eng¬ 
land,  though  the  latter  come  pretty  near  them,  and  are  very 
much  efteemed.  ' 

Figured  camlets  are  thofe  of  a  fingle  colour,  on  which  have 
been  damped,  or  imprinted,  various  figures,  flowers,  foliages, 
&c.  This  is  performed  with  hot  irons  which  are  a  kind  of 
moulds,  that  are  paffed  under  a  prefs  at  the  lame  time  with 
the  fluff.  The  figured  camlets  come  only  from  Amiens  and 
Flanders.  The  trade  of  them  was  formerly  pretty  confider¬ 
able  ;  at  prefent  thbre  are  but  few  of  them  fold,  which  ferve 
commonly  for  church  ornaments,  or  for  making  fome  houf- 
hold  furniture. 

Waved  camlets  are  thofe  on  which  a  kind  of  waves  have  been 
impreffed,  as  on  tabbies,  by  making  them  pafs  feveral  times 
under  the  calender. 

Water  camlets  are  fuch,  which,  being  taken  from  the  loom, 
undergo  a  certain  preparation  with  water,  after  which  they 
are  put  into  the  hot-prefs,  that  renders  them  fmooth  and 
gloffy. 

They  who  make  camlets,  and  the  merchants  who  deal  in 
them,  ought  to  be  very  careful  that  they  do  not  acquire  any 
falfe  or  bad  plaits,  becaufe  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  them  out 
again;  which  gave  occafion  to  this  French  proverb,  That  man 
refembles  a  camlet,  that  is  to  fay,  he  has  taken  his  plait ;  inti¬ 
mating,  that  he  has  got  an  ill  habit,  of  which  it  is  impoffible 
to  cure  him.  All  forts  of  camlets,  even  thofe  of  Holland, 
muft  enter  France  only  by  the  ports  of  Calais  and  St.  Vallery, 
according  to  the  decrees  of  the  8th  of  December,  1687,  and 
the  3d  of  July,  1692. 

CAMP.  The  Siamefe,  and  fome  other  nations  in  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  give  the  name  of  camps  to  the  quarters  which  they 
affign  to  the  foreigners  who  come  to  trade  with  them.  In 
thefe  camps  every  nation  forms,  as  it  were,  a  particular  town, 
where  they  carry  on  all  their  trade.  They  not  only  keep  their 
warehoufes  and  {hops  there,  but  alfo  live  in  thefe  camps,  with 
their  families,  their  fadtors,  and  agents.  The  Europeans  arc 
free  from  that  fubjedlion  at  Siam,  and  almoft:  every-where 
elfe,  and  are  at  liberty  to  dwell  in  the  cities,  or  in  the  fuburbs, 
as  they  judge  it  moft  convenient  for  their  trade. 

CAMPHIRE,  or,  as  fome  write  it,  CAMPHOR,  a  body 
of  a  particular  nature,  peculiar  to  itfelf,  which  is  neither  a 
refin,  nor  a  volatile  fait,  nor  an  oil,  nor  a  juice,  nor  a  bi¬ 
tumen,  nor  a  gum,  but  a  mixed  fubftance,  dry,  white, 
tranfparent,  and  brittle,  of  a  ftrong  and  penetrating  fmel). 
It  is  eafily  evaporated  in  the  air  if  it  be  a  little  hot.  It  is 
very  inflammable,  and  cannot  be  eafily  extinguilhed,  burning 
even  in  water  and  infnow:  wherefore,  camphire  appears  to 
be  chiefly  compofed  of  an  inflammable  principle  rarified, 
mixed  with  fome  aqueous  particles,  and  a  very  fubtile  and  at¬ 
tenuated  earth. 

Camphire  may  probably  be  extradted  from  all  plants  (even 
from  thofe  of  Europe)  which  abound  with  an  effentiai  oil ; 
yet  it  would  differ  with  regard  to  the  fmell,  always  retaining 
that  from  which  it  is  extradled.  The  reader  may  fee,  in  the 
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Phiiofophical  Tran&aiom,  how  Mr.  Neuman,  a  celebrated 
rhvmift  of  Berlin,  extraded  camphire  from  thyme.  _ 

Camphire  is  divided  into  natural  and  ficlitious,  or  artificial. 
N,S  camphire  comes  two  ways  :  i.  It  is  to  be  found  in 
the  iflands  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  in  certain  feafons  of  the 
year  between  the  wood  and  the  bark  of  a  tree,  which  looks 
pretty  much  like  fait;  it  is  the  moft  excellent  and  moft  pre¬ 
cious  of  all,  being,  as  it  were,  diftilled  by  the  heat  ot  the 
fun  It  differs  from  the  other  forts,  in  not  evaporating  in 
the  air.  It  is  afl'erted,  that  this  tree  produces  hardly  one 
ounce  of  camphire,  for  which  reafon  it  is  worth  above  a 
hundred  times  more  than  the  fiftitious  camphire  of  Japan, 
and  there  is  but  very  little  of  it,  if  any,  exported  out  of  the 
country.  The  fecond  fort  of  natural  camphire  runs  from  in- 
cifions  made  in  .he  trunk  and  chief  branches  of  a I  very  thick 
tree  which  grows  in  feverai  parts  of  the  Eaft-Indies.  but 

chiefly  in  the  ifland  of  Borneo. 

The  fictitious  camphire  is  that  of  Japan.  The  tree  from 
which  they  obtain  it  is  very  large  and  thick ;  they  call  it  cuf- 
nofky  in  that  country.  It  produces  fine  leaves,  which,  when 
full  grown,  become,  by  degrees,  of  a  beautiful  yellow.,  They 
fmell  very  much  of  camphire,  efpecially  the  fruit,  which  hangs 
either  fingly,  or  in  couples,  by  a  long  ftalk.  It  is  of  a  bright 
green,  round,  fhort,  very  near  of  the  figure  of  a  common 
acorn,  and  is  furrounded  with  a  fhell  of  a  deep  green.  There 
is  abundance  of  thefe  trees  in  the  weftern  parts  of  Japan, 
namely,  in  the  province  ofSatzuma,  and  m  the  lfiesof  Goths: 
This  tree  grows  fometimes  to  fuch  a  bignefs,  that  two  per- 
fons  could  hardly  grafp  it.  The  Japanefe  know  how  to 
cut  dextroufly  part  of  it’s  root,  of  which  they  make  very 
pretty  little  tables.  In  order  to  get  the  camphire,  they  cut 
the  remainder  of  the  root,  and  the  moft  tender  {hoots,  into 
fmall  bits  of  the  bignefs  of  one  joint  of  a  finger  :  thefe  they 
boil  in  water  during  48  hours,  in  large  iron  or  copper  kettles, 
over  which  they  put  covers,  in  the.  fhape  of  alembics,  hollow, 
with  long  necks,  which  ferve  to  keep  and  flop  the  cam¬ 
phire  which  rifes  with  the  fteam,  by  means  of  the  fire. 
When  all  is  cool  again,  they  gather  the  camphire,  and  keep 
ufe.  But,  as  this  is  the  work  of  the  countrymen  m 
where  this  drug  is  fo  little  valued  that  theyhardly 
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prepare  any,  unlefs  the  Dutch  merchants  give  commiffion  for 
it  in  the  preceding  year,  it  is  no  wonder  that  this  operation 
fhould  be  performed  in  a  very  grofs  manner,  and  that  fome 
fmall  particles  of  the  wood  fhould  be  mixed  with  the  cam¬ 
phire  •  for  which  reafon  the  Dutch  refine  it  either  to  feparate 
the  wood  from  it,  or,  if  it  be  of  the  fecond  natural  fort,  to 
remove  the  earth,  or  fand  that  mixed  with  it,  whilft  it  dif¬ 
tilled  from  the  tree,  or  was  added  to  it  to  increafe  its  weight. 
The  Dutch,  fays  MonfieurGarcin,  have  places  on  the  weftern 
coaft  of  Sumatra,  which  afford  them  a  great  deal  of  camphire, 
and  is  the  beft  in  all  the  Eaft-Indies,  efpecially  that  which  grows 
at  Baros,  whence,  alfo,  comes  the  beft  benzoin.  Though  there 
be  a  great  deal  of  camphire  in  Japan,  yet  the  Japanefe  have 
fo  great  a  value  for  that  of  Baros,  which  the  Dutch  carry  to  ^ 
them,  that  they  buy  it  very  dear  of  the  latter,  for  that  of  Ja¬ 
pan  is  good  for  little  in  comparifon  to  the  other ;  and  as  it  is 
cheap  the  Dutch  buy  it,  and  mix  it  with  that  of  Sumatra, 
and,  being  thus  mixed,  it  looks  pretty  fine. 

The  difference  of  thefe  two  forts  of  camphire,  when  crude,  is 
not,  perhaps,  fo  great  as  may  be  commonly  imagined.  The 
Dutch  underftand  perfectly  well  how  to  purify  and  refine  this 
matter,  and  give  it  a  proper  form,  of  which  the  Japanefe 
_  are  perfectly  ignorant. 

This  is  the  reafon  why  the  latter,  who  would  have  good  and 
well- purified  camphire,  buy  that  of  the  Dutch  at  a  very  high 
price ;  and  the  Dutch,  in  their  turn,  are  fond  of  that  of  the 
Japanefe,  becaufe  it  is  very  cheap,  and  they  know  how  to 
refine  it,  wherein  they  find  their  account. 

In  Europe  the  merchants  give  the  name  of  crude  camphire  to 
that  which  is  brought  from  the  Indies  in  fmall  loaves,  or 
lumps,  fuch  as  are  formed  and  found  at  the  foot  of  the  tree 
which  the  incifions  were  made.  Camphire  in  that  con- 
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dition  mull  be  chofen  in  pieces  that  are  brittle,  white,  clean, 
dry,  and  of  a  good  fcent,  and,  being  crumbled,  it  muft  look 
like  common  white  fait. 

The  Sieur  Pomet,  in  his  General  Hiftory  of  Drugs,  charges 
the  French  artifts  with  being  either  unwilling,  or  uncapable, 
to  refine  camphire,  and  chufing  rather  to  have  recourfe  to  the 
Dutch,  than  to  perform  themfelves  the  fublimation  of  it; 
which,  however,  does  not  feem  very  difficult,  according  to 
the  method  prefcribed  by  that  author. 

The  manner  of  refining  camphire,  as  Jefcribed  by  Pomet 
and  Lemery,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Paris,  for  the  year  1705. 

Crude  camphire  is  refined  in  order  to  clear  it  of  fome  earth, 
or  fand,  that  was  mixed  with  it  as  it  fell  from  the  tree.  T  o 
effect  which,  it  is  put  into  a  matrafs,  or  any  other  fublima- 
tory  veffel,  being  firft  well  broke  and  pounded.  When  the 
veil'd  is  half  full,  you  flop,  or  fhut  it  flightly,  and  put  it 
over  a  middling  fire;  which  immediately  urges  the  moft  fub- 
tile  parts  of  the  camphire  upwards,  whereby  it  is  at  laft  in- 
tirely  fublimated,  except  the  caput  mortuum,  reckoned  worth 
nothing,  which  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  veflel.  When 
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the  fublimation  is  compleated,  you  have  a  refined  camphi-rc, 
white,  tranfparent,  and  as  fine  as  that  which  the  Dutch  pre¬ 
pare,  and  in  bits  more  or  lefs  large,  according  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  crude  camphire  you  have  made  ufe  of.  it  is  liquefied 
after  fublimation  by  a  moderate  heat,  and  caft  afterwards  in¬ 
to  moulds,  to  give  whatever  form  the  operator  pleafes. 

Amongft  the  camphire  refined  after  that  manner,  there  re¬ 
mains ’commonly  a  fmall  portion  of  it  extremely  white,  in 
fmall  grams,  which  couid  not  incorporate  with  the  reft,  but 
is  nevei  thelefs  of  a  good  quality. 

Refined  camphire  muft  be  chofen  the  whiteft,  the  cleareft, 
the  leaft  fpotted,  clear,  light,  friable,  of  a  ftrong,  penetra¬ 
ting,  difagreeable  fmell,  burning  intirely,  without  leaving 
the”5 leaft  remains;  and  as  little  broke  as  poffible  ;  though,  for 
ufe,  camphire  in  fmall  bits  is  not  worfe,  than  that  which  is 
more  large  and  entire. 

It  is  not  very  eafy  to  adulterate  this  drug:  but  what  may 
make  fome  difference,  with  regard  to  it’s  goodnefs,  is  it’s  be¬ 
ing  more  or  lefs  purified  or  refined. 

In  order  to  preferve  this  fubftance,  and  prevent  the  evapor^-  - 
tion,  it  muft  be  put  into  bran  or  linfeed,  that  this  feed,  by  it’s 
vifdofity  or  clamminefs,  may  retain  the  particles  of  cam¬ 
phire,  and  prevent  their  diflipation :  for  the  traders  there, in 
obferve  that  this  drug,  without  fomethlng  of  the  like  care, 
diminifhes  by  being  kept  *. 

*  Quere,  Will  rot  the  bran,  or  the  finfeed,  deftroy  the  quality 
of  refined  camphire,  though  they  may  not  diminilh  it’s 
quantity  f  Is  there  not  fuch  a  magnecifm  in  bodies,  as  to 
attradl,  imbibe,  or  repel  the  virtues  of  each  other  ?  efpeci¬ 
ally  between  fuch  oleaginous  and  aqueous  bodies  as  linfeed 
and  camphire  ?  May  not  fo  dry  and  bulky  a  body,  as  bran, 
abforb  the  fubtile  fpirit  of  the  camphire,  and  greatly  in¬ 
jure  it’s  virtues,  though  it  fhould  not  leflen  it’s  weight,  ihe 
quality,  perhaps,  having  little  affinity  with  the  quantity  of 
matter  f 

They  extract  from  camphire,  by  means  of  fpirit  of  nitre,  a 
fort  of  oil  of  an  amber  colour,  very  much  eftcemed  for  curing 
rotten  bones.  If  the  reader  is  curious  to  know  fomething 
more  concerning  this  fort  of  oil,  he  may  confult  Monf.  Le- 
mery’s  work,  who  is  thought  to  have  handled  this  fubje£t 
better  than  any  body  elfe. 

Remarks. 

Experiments  on  Camphire. 

I.  Take  one  ounce  of  alcohol  *,  and  by  degrees  add  thereto 
an  ounce  of  folid  camphire ;  all  which  it  will  nearly  diffolve, 
in  a  very  fhort  time,  without  any  ebullition,  or  apparent  al¬ 
terations  of  fluidity,  or  tranfparency.  After  which,  pour  in 
a  large  proportion  of  fair  water,  which  weakening  the  folu- 
tion,  and  uniting  with  the  alcohol,  will  caufe  it  to  let  go  the 
camphire,  that  now  all  rofe  white,  folid,  and  perfect,  to  the 
top  of  the  mixture. 

*  Alcohol  is  an  highly  reftified  fpirit  of  wine,  a  liquor  ob¬ 
tainable  from  vegetable  fubjefts,  by  fermentation,  diffilla- 
tion,  and  rectification  :  [fee  the  article  Distillation. J  It 
appears  related  to  oil,  becaufe  totally  inflammable;  and, 
when  carefully  examined,  to  be  the  eflential  oil  of  the  ve¬ 
getable,  intimately  broke  and  ground  in,  among  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  water;  fo  as  to  form  one  uniform  liquor,  not 
eafily  feparable  again  into  different  parts. 

From  this  experiment,  we  learn,  that  an  highly  rectified  fpi¬ 
rit  of  wine  hath  the  power  of  diffolving  about  it’s  own 
weight  of  camphire  ;  which  when  duly  examined,  appears 
to  be  a  particular  kind  of  volatile,  or  eflential  oil,  coagu¬ 
lated  into  a  white  and  folid  fubftance.  And,  as  fuch  an  oil, 
it  is  plentifully  diffolved  in  alcohol. 

This  alcohol  is  a  capital  menftruum  in  chymiftry,  and  fitted, 
to  diffolve  rofins,  as  well  as  oils.  Though  it  does'  not  thush 
mix  inextricably  with  either,  but  leave  them  feparable  again,  j 
by  the  bare  addition  of  water,  which  it  diffolves  more  readily  ! 
than  either  oil  or  rofin  ;  and,  therefore,  lets  them  go  to  join 
with  this,  according  to  the  law  of  precipitation  :  For,  when-  ! 
ever  one  body  has  diffolved  another,  and  a  third  be  added  to1, 
the  folution,  which  third  has  a  greater  relation  to  either  of  the 
former,  than  they  have  to  each  other,  their  union  is  feparated 
and  the  third  body  diffolved,  inftead  of  the  firft  or  fecond,  one 
of  which  is  at  liberty  to  rife,  or  fall  to  the  bottom,  according 
to  it’s  fpecific  gravity  :  as  we  faw  remarkably  in  the  prefent 
experiment,  where  the  camphire,  diffolved  in  the  fpirit  of  wine, 
was  foon  made  to  float  upon  the  furface,  by  the  addition  off 
water,  which  has  a  greater  appetite  of  union,  or  relation,  to! 
fpirit  of  wine,  than  that  fpirit  has  to  camphire.  And  the; 
phyfical  reafon  hereof  may  appear,  from  what  was  juft  now 
laid  of  the  compofition  of  this  fpirit,  it’s  being  an  intimate, 
mixture  of  water  and  volatile  oil. 

Experiment  II. 

A  facile  and  Ample  method  of  preparing  a  fafe  and  effectual- 
fudorific  from  camphire. 

If  an  ounce  of  refined  camphire  be  beat  and  ground  in  a 
marble  mortar,  with  two  ounces  of  blanched  almonds,  thtl 
camphire  will  be  thus  fubtilly  divided,  and  biought  into  a. ’ 
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uniform  and  confiftent  maf;,  fit  for  the  forming  of  pills,  bo- 
lufies,  &c.  fo  as  to  be  commodioullv  taken  in  the  way  of  a 
fudorific,  difcutient,  or  perfpirative  remedy  ;  the  dofe  where¬ 
of  may  be  affigned,  betwixt  the  limits  of  three  grains  and 
forty,  or  two  fcruples. 

Sudorific,  perfpirative,  and  alexipharmic  medicines,  make  a 
large  part  of  the  common  difpenfatories :  ’tis  judged,  that 
-their  places  may  be  advantageoufly  fupplied  by  a  few  power¬ 
ful  ones  of  approved  virtues;  among  which,  this  ofcamphire 
is  efteemed  as  a  principle  one,  or,  at  leaft,  fuperior  to  Gaf- 
coign’s  powder,  lapis  contrayervae,  bezoar,  &c.  whole  vir¬ 
tues,  at  beft,  appear  to  be  fmall. 

The  virtues  of  camphire  are  not,  indeed,  univerfally  agreed 
on  by  phyficians ;  fome  efleeming  it  hot,  others  cold  ;  I'o me 
of  great,  others  of  little  efficacy :  but  the  cafe  is  not  to  be 
decided  by  authorities,  but  experience,  which  feems  to  de¬ 
clare,  that  camphire  is  one  of  the  moft  powerful,  moft  im¬ 
mediate,  and  moft  innocent  perfpiratives,  fudorifics,  and 
alexipharmics,  hitherto  known-',  for  a  large  dole  of  it,  fup- 
pofe  a  fcruple,  or  more,  though  given  diftolved  in  fpirit  of 
wine,  to  a  healthy  perfon,  does  not  increafe  the  pulfe,  or 
excite  a  preternatural  heat;  but  rather  caufes  coolnefs  and 
compofure,  with  a  gentie  fweating,  or  increafe  of  perfpira- 
tion.  bo  little  have  the  virtues  of  this  medicine  been  un- 
derftood,  or  fo  little  can  the  virtues  of  medicines  in  general  be 
deduced  from  their  apparent  properties,  or  reafoning  a  priori ! 
The  natural  and  medicinal  hiftory  of  this  drug  well  deferves 
to  be  traced :  it  appears  to  be  an  eflential  oil,  of  peculiar 
properties;  though  fome  would  have  it  arofin,  others  a  gum. 
Certainly  it  ftands  alone,  as  a  matter  fui  generis;  a  body 
wherein  the  nature  of  rofins,  gums,  and  eflential  oils,  are 
concentrated  in  fome  degree.  It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  moft 
difcutient  and  fubtile  remedies  hitherto  difcovered,  in  the 
whole  materia  medica.  Whence  it  proves  highly  anodyne, 
perfpirative,  and  prefervatory.  And,  from  certain  obfer- 
vations  and  experiments,  it  hath  been  judged,  that,  if  all 
the  virtues  of  this  concrete  were  fufficientiy  known,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  it’s  external  as  well  as  internal  application,  it  mio-ht 
effe&ually  fupply  the  place  of  numerous  other  drugs  and  pre¬ 
parations,  to  the  eale  and  advantage  of  pharmacy.  See 
the  article  Pharmacy. 

In  cafes  both  of  the  recent  and  inveterate  lues  venerea,  this 
..medicine,  fkilfully  prepared  and  applied,  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  to  be  ufed  inftead  of  the  common  fudorific  deco&ion 
of  the  woods.  It  may  alfo  be  advantageoufly  mixed  along 
with  the  balfams,  or  fine  turpentines,  commonly  ufed  at  the 
clofe  of  that  diftemper,  as  the  baifam  capivi,  &c.  Some 
phyficians  have  recommended  it  in  all  inflammatory,  putrid, 
peftilential,  and  even  maniacal,  difeafes.  And  whoever  has 
the  fecret  of  prudently  joining  this  fimple  medicine  along  with 
nitre,  perhaps,  performs  cures  fcarce  to  be  expeaed^  from 
other  medicines  frequently  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofes.  See 
the  article  Nitre. 

CANADA,  a  colony  in  North  America,  belonging  to  the 
French,  before  the  Definitive  Treat y  of  1763,  which 
has  annexed  Canada  and  all  it’s  dependencies  to  the 
crown  of  Gre at-Britain.  See  the  article  America, 
where  the  reader  will  find  the  Definitive  Treaty  of 
1763.  We  fhall  let  this  article  ftand  as  it  did  in  our  laft 
edition,  that  the  better  judgment  may  be  made  of  our  affairs 
in  America,  at  prefent.  The  limits  of  this  large  country 
are  varioufly  fixed  by  geographers,  fome  extending  them  quite 
from  Florida  to  the  northern  boundaries  of  America^  or  from 
3 3  to  63  degfees  north  latitude  (Robbe)  though  Canada, 
properly  to  called,  and  diftinguifhed,  be  only  a  fmall  province 
of  this  whole  tradf,  and  feated  on  the  fouth  and  eaft  of  the 
river  St.  Lawrence,  and  eaft  of  it’s  mouth.  Others  bound  it 
on  the  north,  by  the  land  called  Labrador,  or  New  Britany ; 
on  the  eaft  by  the  northern  fea  and  New  England,  &c.  on  the 
fouth  by  Florida,  and  on  the  weft  by  New  Mexico,  and  the 
unknown  tracts  north  of  it.  According  to  which,  it  will  ex¬ 
tend  itfelf  from  the  25th  to  the  53d  degree  of  latitude,  and 
from  76  to  93  of  weft  longitude:  but  it’s  greateft  extent  is 
commonly  taken  from  fouth-weft  to  north-eaft ;  that  is,  from 
the  province  of  Padoau,  in  New  Spain,  to  Cape  Charles, 
near  the  bay  of  St.  Laurence,  which  is  reckoned  near  900  . 
leagues.  Baron  Hontan  makes  it  to  reach  only  from  39  to 
65  degrees  of  latitude  ;  that  is,  from  the  fouth  ftde  of  the 
Jake  Erie  to  the  north  fide  of  Hudfon’s-Bay,  and  in  longitude 
from  the  river  Miffiffippi  to  Cape  Rare  in  Newfoundland ; 
but  it  is  plain  from  the  more  recent  furveys,  publifhed  by 
Monf.  Beilin,  that  the  province  of  Louifiana  is,  by  this 
french  geographer,  made  to  reach  farther,  by  a  great  many 
degrees  weftward,  than  the  river  abovementioned  ;  though, 
how  far  the  French  think  proper  to  make  it,  no  one  can  de¬ 
cide,  but  they  are  fure  always  to  take  elbow  room  enough, 
notwithftanding  they  may  happen,  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
to  incroach  a  few  hundred  leagues  now  and  then  upon  the 
x-nglilh,  whom  'they  would  gladly  extirpate  from  all  North 
America.  See  the  articles  British  America,  French 
m erica,  and  our  maps  of  America,  compared  with  thofe 
of  the  Sieur  D’  Anville*. 

*  It  is  obfervable,  in  our  attention  to  the  conduft  of  the  court 
of  France,  that  they  arc  very  folicitous  fo  dextroufly  10 


-  mould  and  faffiion  their  royal  geographers  and  hydroera- 
phers  in  their  office  of  marine,  that  all  their  maps  and  fea- 

fvftern  nfT  accuratdy  quadrate  with  their  political 

yftem  of  incroachment  upon  the  territories  of  other  nations 
for  glaring  intlances  of  which,  fee  our  maps  of  North  Td 
South  America,  compared  with  thofe  of  (he  Sieur  D’Anville, 
that  weie  executed  under  the  patronape  of  the  French  court 
and  our  articles  of  British  Amerjca.FrenchAmer^c 
Spanish  America;  fee  alio  our  maps  of  Africa  where'  c’ 
will  appear,  how  ftamefuPy  the  French  have,  ui  bin  ffiefe 
few  years  mcroached  upon  the  Britiih  rights  Lid  privileges 
of  trade,  feveral  hundred  leagues;  and\  P  .  f‘ 

Andes,  at  Mofambique,  upon  the  rights  of  the  Portu^ueieS 
if  what  is  publicly  fatd  and  believed,  be  mue  ° 

The  expence  of  the  French  court,  in  regard  to  ffie  late  artie’e 
0  map,  and  chart-making,  hath  been  laid  to  exceed  twriry 
houffind  pounds  fterhng.  SeeLe  Neptune  Oriental,  o„  RoZ 
tier  General  des  cotes  des  Indes  orientales  &  de  la  Chine 
ennchi  de  cartes  hydrographiques  tanc  general  q,.e  particu- 
lieres,  &c.  Par  Monf.  D’Apres  de  Mmneville-te.  —  Tnis 
nation  is  not  accuftomed  to  be  profufe  of  their  cafh,  vv  th- 
out  the  view  of  an  ample  equivalent  in  return  :  and  it  is  a 
pretty  artful,  though  impe  ceptible,  way  of  ob  ainirg  com- 
penfat'on.  by  fi;  ft  putting  their  geographers  upon  authenti¬ 
cating  their  imaginary  rights,  by  pen  and  ink,  that  they 

SVpoSol'0  m  ,hdr  ex,aor^uy  by 

As  it  s  extent  is  fo  great  both  in  length  and  breadth,  it’s  tem¬ 
perature,  climate,  foil,  Sec.  cannot  but  vary  accordin  dv  •  all 
that  part  which  is  inhabited  by  the  French,  and  whichls  moft- 
abng  the  banks  of  the  great  river  St.  Lawrence,  is,  gene¬ 
rally  fpeaking,  exceffive  cold  in  winter,  thou  h  hot  in  fum- 
mer,  as  moft  of  thofe  American  trafts  commlnly  are,  which 
do  not  lie  too  far  to  the  northward.  The  reft  of  the  country, 
as  far  as  ,t  is  known,  is  interfiled  with  large  woods,  lakes, 
and  rivers,  which  render  it  ftill  colder;  it  has,  however,  no 
inconfiderable  quantity  of  good  fertile  lands;  which,  by  ex¬ 
perience,  are  found  capable  of  producing  corn,  barley"  rye 
and  other  grain,  grapes,  and  fruit,  and  indeed,  almoft  every 
thing  that  grows  in  France;  but  it’s  chief  product  is  tobacco, 
which  it  yields  in  large  quantities. 

There  is  likewife  plenty  of  flags,  elks,  bears,  foxes,  mar- 
tins  wild  cats,  and  other  wild  creatures  in  the  woods,  befides 
wild  fowl  and  other  game.  The  fouthern  parts,  in  particular, 
breed  great  numbers  of  wild  bulls,  deer  of  a  fmall  fize,  di¬ 
vers  forts  of  roebucks,  goats,  wolves,  &c.  a  great  variety  of 
other  animals,  both  wild  and  tame.  1 

The  meadow  grounds,  which  are  all  well  watered,  yield  ex¬ 
cellent  graft,  and  breed  great  quantities  of  large  and  fmall 
cattle  ;  and,  where  the  arable  land  is  well  manured,  it  pro¬ 
duces  large  and  rich  crops.  The  mountains  abound  with  coal 
mines,  and  fome,  we  are  told,  of  filver,  and  other  metals, 
though  we  do  not  learn  that  yet  any  great  advantage  is  made 
thereof.  The  marffiy  grounds,  which  are  likewife  very  exten- 
hve,  fwarm  with  otters,  beavers,  and  other  amphibious  crea¬ 
tures,  and  the  rivers  and  lakes  with  fifli  of  all  forts. 

The  lakes  here  are  both  large  and  numerous ;  the  principal 
of  which  are  thofe  of  Erie,  Michigan,  Hufon,  Superior, 
Frontenac,  or  Optavia,  Nipiffing,  Temifcaming,  befides  others 
of  a  final ler  fize  ;  but  the  Jargeft  of  them  is  that  which  thev 
name  Superior,  or  Upper  Lake;  which  is  fituate  the  fartheft 
north,  and  is  reckoned  above  100  leagues  in  length,  and 
about  70,  where  broadeft,  and  hath  feveral  confiderable  iflands 
on  it:  the  chief  whereof  are  the  Royal  Ifle,  Philipeau,  Pont 
Chartram,  Maurepas,  St.  Ann,  St.  Ignatius,  the  Tonerre,  or 
1  hunder-Ifland,  and  a  good  number  of  fmaller  ones,  efpeci- 
ally  near  the  coafts. 

The  whole  country  abounds  with  very  large  rivers,  which  it 
!S  endlefs  to  enter  into  a  detail  of;  the  two  principal  are, 
thofe  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  Miffiffippi.  The  former  of 
which  abounds  with  no  lefs  variety  than  plenty  of  fine  fiffi, 
and  receives  feveral  confiderable  rivers  in  it’s  courfe.  The 
entrance  into  the  bay  of  St.  Lawrence  lies  between  the  Cape 
de  Retz,  on  the  ifle  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  north  cape  in 
that  called  the  Royal  Bland,  or  more  commonly  Cape  Breton. 
That  of  the  Miffiffippi,  which  runs  through  the  greateft  part 
of  the  province  of  Louifiana,  from  north  to  fouth,  is  called 
by  the  French  the  river  of  St.  Louis,  and  by  the  natives  of 
Mifchifipi,  Miffiffippi,  and  Adefchagamifii,  on  account  of  the 
vaft  tradl  of  ground  which  it  overflows  at  certain  feafons  ; 
and  by  the  Spaniards  alfo  called  La  Paliffada,  from  the  pro¬ 
digious  quantities  of  timber  which  they  fend  down  upon  it  in 
floats  to  the  fea.  It  is  navigable  above  450  leagues  up  from 
it’s  mouth.  The  fpring-head  of  this  river  is  not  yet  fatisfac- 
tordy  known  ;  but  ’tis  certain,  that  it  difeharges  itfelf  into  the 
gulph  of  Mexico  by  two  branches,  which  form  an  ifland  of 
confiderable  length. 

Canada,  in  it’s  largeft  fenfe,  is  divided  into  eaftern  and  weft- 
ern,  the  former  of  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
.  Canada,  or  New  France,  and  the  latter,  which  is  of  much 
later  difeovery,  Louifiana,  in  honour  of  the  late  Lewis  XIV. 
T  he  eaftern  Canada  contains  the  following  provinces,  viz. 
I.  Canada,  properly  fo  called.  2.  Sanguenay.  3.  Acadia*. 
4-  Atrurumbeg.  5.  New  England.  6.  New  Holland.  7.  New 
Sweden ;  the  five  laft  of  which  having  been  difmembered 
from  it  fome  time  fince ;  fo  that  there  are  but  two  provinces 
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in  this  eaftern  Canada,  that  now  belong  to  the  French,  viz. 
Canada  Proper  and  Sanguenay. 

The  former  of  thefe,  including  all  to  the  north  and  weft  of 
the  great  river  and  lakes,  contains  the  28  tribes  following, 
(which,  however,  we  (hall  not  take  upon  us  to  give  a  mi¬ 
nute  defcription  of,  feeing  it  would  take  up  too  much  room) 
viz.  r.  Quovatovata.  2.  Illinois.  3.  Quioquihac.  4.  Miamis. 
5.  Attiquemeques.  6.  Mafkontens.  7.  Aentordac.  8.0ntova- 
garmis.  9.  Errahonanoate.  xo.  Hurons.  1 1.  Chiantonati.  1 2. 
Outaovatz.  13.  Chavuarear.  14.  Enchek.  15.  Aofi’endi.  16. 
Nipifirinians.  17.  Eachiriovacheon.  i8.Taranton  19.  Quio- 
nontareon.  20.  Algonkins.  21.  Elfovataizonon.  22.  Oavechiffa- 
ton.  23.  S  Aarenons.  24.  Aftakouvanda,  Oronons.  25  Nado- 
veffoveronons.  26.  Kiriftinoas.  27.  Iramnadous.  28.  Jaetous. 
But,  at  prefent,  it  is  divided  into  the  13  following  provinces, 
moft  of  them  named  from  their  capital  towns  or  forts,  viz. 
I.  Gafpe.  2.  St.  Jean  Ifle.  3.  Mifcon  Ifle.  4.  Richlieu.  5.  The 
three  rivers,  or  Treable  river.  6.  Mont-Real  Ifle.  7.  Fort 
Frontenac.  8.  Oe  Conti.  9.  St.  Francois.  10.  Notre  Dame 
des  Anges.  11.  St.  Alexis.  12.  St.  Michael.  13.  St.  Jofeph. 

Sanguenay  contains  the  four  following  nations  or  tribes,  viz. 
1.  The  Efquimaux.  2.  Berftamites,  or  Oupapinachois.  3.  Ou- 
mionquois  ;  and  4.  Co  ouchaquois,  and  is  divided  into  the  fix 
following  provinces,  or  cantons,  called  fo  from  their  chief 
towns  or  forts,  viz.  Quebec,  a  bifhoprick.  2  Silleri.  3*  1a" 
douffac.  4.  Port-neuf,  or  New  Port.  5  Chichequedec.  6. 
Port  St.  Nicholas.  Thefe  three  laft,  together  with  Port-quar- 
tier,  belong  to  the  Efquimaux,  of  which  wefhallfpeak  more 
fully  in  itN  proper  place.  The  numerous  wild  nations  of  thefe 
parts  are  enumerated  by  Baron  Hontan,  to  whom  we  refer  the 
reader  for  a  particular  account. 

Canada  Proper,  is  by  far  the  moft  confiderable  province 
of  all  New  France,  the  farther  fubdued,  the  beft  peopled,  and 
the  beft  cultivated.  It  hath  on  the  north  the  Terra  de  La¬ 
brador,  Hudfon’s-Bay,  and  New  Wales.  On  the  eaft  the 
great  river  Sanguenay  divides  it  from  the  province  of  that 
name;  on  the  fouth  the  great  province  of  Louifiana,  and  the 
Iroquois,  and  Etechemim;  as  to  the  northern  boundaries, 
they  are  not  known,  and  muft  be  left  to  time  to  difcover. 

This  province  is  allowed  to  have  greater  plenty  of  beavers, 
and  larger  and  finer,  than  any  other  that  are  bred  throughout 
Canada.  Thefe,  as  well  as  the  caftors,  are  very  much  va¬ 
lued,  not  only  for  their  furs,  but  the  latter  for  it’s  tefticles, 
which  have  been,  from  long  experience,  found  to  be  an  effi¬ 
cacious  remedy  againft  feveral  difeafes,  efpecially  thofe  of  the 
hyfteric  kind ;  and  accordingly  the  natives  carry  on  a  large 
commerce  of  both.  The  river  Canada  abounds  with  variety 
of  filh,  efpecially  carp  of  a  prodigious  fize,  and  white  por- 
poifes  as  large  as  oxen,  befides  great  quantities  of  crocodiles, 
and  other  amphibious  creatures. 

This  colony  is  faid  by  fome  to  amount  to  80,000  French, 
who  live  in  plenty  and  tranquillity.  They  are  free  from  all 
taxes,  and  have  full  liberty  to  hunt,  filh,  fell  timber  for  fuel 
or  building,  to  fow  and  plant  as  much  land  as  they  can  culti¬ 
vate.  Their  greateft  hardlhip  is  the  winter  cold,  which  is 
there  fo  exceflive  from  December  ’till  April,  that  the  greateft 
rivers  freeze  over,  and  the  fnow  lies  commonly  two  or  three 
feet  deep  on  the  ground,  though  this  part  lies  no  farther  north 
than  from  40  to  48  degrees  of  latitude. 

Treable  River,  or  the  Three  Rivers,  fo  called  from  the 
three  rivers  which  join  their  currents  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  below  it,  and  fall  into  the  great  one  of  St. Lawrence,  is 
the  capital  of  the  French  government  in  New  France,  and 
much  reforted  to  by  feveral  nations,  which  come  down  thefe 
rivers  to  it,  and  trade  with  it  in  various  kinds  of  furs.  The 
town  here  is  furrounded  with  pallifades,  and  advantageoufly 
fituated  in  the  center  of  the  country,  and  confequently  free 
from  the  incurfions  of  the  favage  Iroquois.  It  is  the  refidence 
of  the  governor,  who  keeps  a  major  under  him,  and  hath  a 
monaftry  of  recolle&s,  who  are  the  curates  of  the  place.  It 
was  formerly  the  common  empory,  where  the  wild  natives 
brought  their  furs,  and  other  commodities,  for  fale,  before  the 
Engliftx  feized  it,  and  their  fettlement  at  Mont  Real.  The 
colony  was  again  reftored  anno  1635,  and  the  Monks  who 
had  fettled  a  million  there,  returned  to  it,  anno  1673.  The 
country  about  it  is  pleafant,  and  fertile  in  corn,  fruits,  &c. 
and  hath  a  good  number  of  lordlhips  and  handfome  feats. 
On  each  fide  of  the  river  {lands  a  vaft  number  of  genteel 
houfes,  fcarce  above  a  gun-Ihot  from  each  other,  and  the 
river  is  full  of  pleafure  and  fiflxer  boats,  which  catch  vaft 
quantities  of  fifh. 

Mont  Real  is  fituated  on  an  ifland  of  the  fame  name,  in  the 
river  of  St.  Lawrence,  about  14  leagues  long,  and  4  wide, 
where  broadeft,  and  very  fertile  in  corn,  fruits,  &c.  This 
town  drives  a  prodigious  trade  with  the  natives,  whofe  chiefs 
go  firft  to  pay  their  duty  to  the  governor,  and  make  him 
fame  prefents,  in  order  to  prevent  the  prices  of  goods  which 
they  come  for,  being  raifed  to  an  exorbitant  height.  This 
concourfe  begins  about  June,  and  fome  of  them  come  hi¬ 
ther  from  places  diftant  above  500  leagues  ;  the  fair  is  kept 
along  the  banks  of  the  river,  where  thefe  natives  exchange 
their  commodities  with  the  French  j  and  there  are  placed 
centinels,  at  proper  diflances,  to  prevent  the  diforders  which 
might  otherwife  happen  from  fuch  vaft  crowds  of  different  na- 
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tions.  This  coritfourfe  lafts  for  near  three  months.  The 
natives  bring  thither  all  forts  of  furs,  which  they  barter  for 
guns,  powder,  ball,  great  coats,  and  other  garments  of  the 
French  manufacture,  iron  and  brafs  work,  and  trinkets  of  all 
forts. 

Sanguenay,  a  province  in  the  eaftern  Canada,  and  is  di¬ 
vided  on  the  weft  from  that  properly  fo  called,  by  the  river 
of  it’s  name.  It  hath  on  the  north-eaft  the  nation  called 
Kileftinaos,  or  Creftinaux  ;  on  the  north-weft  that  of  the  Ef¬ 
quimaux  ;  on  the  fouth-eaft  it  is  bounded  by  the  river  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  and  on  the  fouth-weft  by  that  of  Sanguenay,  at  the 
mouth  of  which  is  the  town  of  Three  Rivers  before  men-» 
tioned.  It’s  extent  is  computed  from  this  laft-mentioned 
town,  which  is  the  frontier  of  Canada  Proper,  quite  to  the 
farther  end  of  the  bay  called  the  Seven  Ifles. 

The  territory  and  lands  on  each  fide  of  the  river  were  found 
fo  indifferent,  and  the  colony  that  fettled  at  Tadouffac  fuffer- 
ed  fo  much  there,  that  it  quite  difcouraged  the  French  for  a 
long  time  from  fettling;  but  at  length,  upon  their  failing  up  as. 
high  as  Quebec,  they  found  fuch  encouragement,  as  has  been 
productive  of  their  prefent  profperity  there. 

The  river  of  Sanguenay  fprings  from  the  lake  St.  John,  and 
falls  into  that  of  St.  Lawrence,  at  the  town  of  Tadouffac.  Th* 
haven  is  capable  of  containing  25  men  of  war,  and  hath  a 
good  anchorage  and  Ihelter  from  ftorms,  it  being  of  a  round 
figure  and  deep,  and  furrounded  at  a  diftance  with  very  high 
rocks.  ’Tis  needlefs,  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  to  dwell 
longer  on  the  defcription  of  this  province,  it  being  much  the 
fame,  as  to  it’s  foil,  climate,  and  inhabitants,  with  that  of 
Canada  Proper  laft  defcribed.  It  is  remarkable,  indeed,  for 
an  extraordinary  plenty  of  marble  of  feveral  kinds,  infomuch 
that  not  only  the  principal  towns,  forts,  churches,  and  pa¬ 
laces,  but  even  the  houfes  of  private  men  are  built  of  it. 
Quebec  is  the  capital  of  this  province,  and  the  other  principal 
places  are,  Sillery,  Tadouffac,  Porti-neuf,  Beau-port,  St.  Ann, 
Chicheque  de  Port,  St.  Nicholas,  Port  Caftier,  and  Necouba. 

Quebec,  the  metropolis  of  all  Canada,  and  an  epifcopal  fee, 
is  in  lat.  46.  53.  and  weft  long  70.  40.  and  fituate  on  the 
confluence  of  the  rivers  St.  Lawrence  and  St,  Charles,  or  the 
little  river,  and  on  the  north  fide  of  the  former,  and  about 
140  leagues  from  the  fea.  The  haven  is  large,  and  capable 
of  containing  at  leaft  an  100  {hips  of  the  line  ;  and  the  great 
river  whereon  it  ftands,  though  about  four  leagues  wide,  doth 
here  fhrink  itfelf  at  once  to  the  breadth  of  about  a  mile,  and 
it  is  on  that  account,  that  the  name  of  Quebec  was  given, 
which  in  the  Algonkin  Indian  language,  it  feems,  fignifies  a 
fhrinking  or  growing  narrower,  which  is  a  natural  etymology 
enough  of  the  name. 

Tadoussac,  and  it’s  port,  hath  been  taken  notice  of,  in  our 
brief  defcription  of  the  river  Sanguenay ;  and  all  that  needs 
to  be  added,  is,  it’s  being  a  place  of  great  refort  and  traffic, 
both  for  the  wild  natives  and  for  the  Frenchr  much  in  the 
manner  that  hath  been  already  obferved. 

The  Esquimaux,  or  Eskimaux,  are  one  of  the  fierceft, 
and  hitherto  unpolilhed,  people  in  all  North  America.  They 
are  feated  on  the  moft  eaftern  verge  of  it,  beyond  the  river  of 
St.  Lawrence,  and  fpread  themfelves  up  north  and  eaft  into 
the  large  tra£lof  land,  called  Terra  de  Labrador,  overagainft 
Newfoundland,  from  51  to  53  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and 
from  52  to  63,  or  more,  of  weft  longitude.  Their  chief 
trade  is  in  furs  of  divers  forts,  for  other  European  goods. 

The  Beisiamites,  are  feated  on  the  weft  of  the  Efquimaux, 
and  are  divided  from  them  by  the  river  of  St.  Margaret,  and 
run  along  the  north  coaft  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  over¬ 
againft  Canada.  They  are  a  people  much  refembling  the 
Efquimaux,  and  carry  on  a  traffic  with  the  French  of  the  fame 
kind. 

The  Iroquois,  are  the  moft  confiderable  and  beft  known  of 
all  the  Indian  nations  hereabouts.  They  are  feated  along  the 
north  fide  of  the  lake  Ontario,  Frontenac,  and  along  the  river 
of  their  name,  which  is  that  which  carries  the  waters  of  the 
lake  into  the  river  of  St.  Lawrence.  They  are  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  nations  called  Algonkins  and  Outavais,  and 
the  French  fettlements  at  and  about  Montreal;  on  the  eaft 
and  fouth-eaft  by  New  England,  New  York,  Jerfey,  &c.  on 
the  fouth  by  part  of  Canada  Proper,  and  the  lake  Erie  ;  and  on 
the  weft  by  that  of  the  Hurons,  and  the  canal  between  thefe 
two  lakes.  They  are  fo  advantageoufly  fituated  between  the 
Englilh  and  French,  that  they  can  join  forces  either  with  the 
higheft  bidder,  or  with  thofe  who  can  keep  them  in  the  moft 
fubjedlion. 

Their  foil  is  high  and  rich,  their  water-melons,  pumpions, 
&c.  very  large,  fweet,  arid  of  a  fine  colour  and  flavour;  but 
,  they  are  too  proud  and  lazy,  to  give  themfelves  much  trouble 
about  cultivating  their  lands,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  caufe  of 
their  producing  fo  little.  Their  way  of  traffic  is  no  way  un¬ 
like  to  what  we  have  before  defcribed. 

The  Illinois,  inhabit  near  the  lake  and  river  of  that  name. 
They  live  in  villages  at  a  great  diftance  from  each  other,  on 
the  marlhy  plains,  on  both  lides  of  the  river,  near  which  are 
large  woods  and  hills,  covered  with  a  dt lightful  verdure  about 
nine  months  in  the  year,  whilft  the  current  thereof,  which  is 
nioftly  fouth-weft,  is  fo  fmooth  and  agreeable,  that  veffels  of 
a  confiderable  fize  may  fail  up  and  down  it  with  eafe  and 
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faftty,  for  a  courfe  of  120  leagues,  before  it  falls  into  that 

of  the  Miffiflippi*  .  „  , 

he  lands  on  each  fide  afford  fuch  plenty  of  pafture,  that 

they  are  covered  with  herds  of  large  and  fmall  cattle,  as 
well  as  goats,  deer,  and  other  hearts  of  the  wilder  kind. 
The  river  fwarms  with  water-fowl  of  divers  fpecies,  fuch  as 

fwans,  geefe,  cranes,  duck;,  &c.  a  , 

They  are  great  friends  to  the  French,  as  they  protect  them 
from  the  other  Indian  nations,  with  which  they  are  at  enmity, 
and  deal  with  them  with  honour  and  honelly,  and  inviolably 
regard  their  all  ances  with  thefe  people.  Are  not  thefe  the 
natural  means  to  attach  thefe  people  to  their  interefl,  both 
with  regard  to  their  trade  and  pofleffions  ? 

Louisiana.  This  vaft  tradt,  according  to  the  mod  modeft 
of  the  French  geographers,  is  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  the 
guluh  of  Mexico,  on  the  north  by  the  Illinois,  laft  deltribed, 
and  by  the  territories  or  the  Parniaffus,  Paoducas,  Ofages, 
Tronteteca  a-,  Chavanons,  and  other  Indian  nations  :  on 
the  eaft  by  part  of  Florida,  Ueorgia  and  Carolina,  and  on 
the  weft  by  New  Mexico  and  New  Spain. 

It  extends  itfelf  from  north  to  fouth  about  15  degrees,  that 
is  from  25  to  the  40th  north  latitude,  and  from  eaft  to 
weft  about  10  or  11,  that  is,  from  86  to  96,  or  97,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Charlevoix.  Monf.  deLefle  gives  thefe  boundaries 
a  much  larger  extent,  efpecially  on  the  north  fide,  where 
they  ma  e  it  contiguous  to  Canada,  laft  defciibed  ;  fo  that 
part  of  it  is  bounded,  according  to  him,  by  New  Yotk,  Pen- 
fylvania,  Virginia,  &c.  and  on  the  weft  by  the  rivers  called 
Rio  Bravo  and  Salado.  According  to  Le  Seur,  another  F rench 
writer,  the  northern  boundaries  ol  Louifiana  may  reach  as 
far  as  the  northern  pole.  Neither  are  thofe  on  the  north- 
weft  lefs  uncertain,  the  Miffouri,  a  great  river  which  gives 
name  to  a  vaft  tra&  of  land  unknown,  flowing  from  that 
point  into  the  Miffiflippi,  about  four  leagues  above  it’s  mouth  ; 
fo  that  if  we  except  the  fouth,  where  the  fea  bounds  it,  all 
the  reft  muft  be  left  an  uncertainty  ;  and  fo  indeed  it  is  likely 
to  remain,  ’till  proper  perfons  be  appointed  to  fettle  thofe 
boundaries,  on  the  eaft  with  the  Englilh,  and  on  the  weft 
with  the  Spaniards:  ’till  then  they  will  ever  be  liable  to  dif- 
putes,  and,  perhaps,  to  a  continuing  fludfuation,  according  as 
either  of  the  three  nations  fhall  have  opportunity  to  enlarge 
their  own  conquefts,  or  incroach  upon  their  neighbours. 

The  moft  confiderable  nations  in  Louifiana,  are  the  Chica- 
ches,  Chikai,  or  Chicas,  Maubilians,  Clamcoats,  Cenos, 
Cadedaguio’s,  Ibitoupas,  Tahuetas,  \  acea,  and  many  others. 
Their  various  rivers,  frequently  overflowing,  render  the  coun¬ 
try  in  general  extremely  fertile  and  pleafant.  Nothing  is 
more  delightful  than  their  meadows,  which  are  fit  for  feed  of 
all  kinds.  In  fome  parts,  the  foil  yields  three  or  tour  crops 
in  a  year,  for  the  winter  confifts  only  in  heavy  rains,  with¬ 
out  any  nipping  frofts.  Almoft  all  forts  of  trees  that  Europe 
affords  are  to  be  found  here,  befides  variety  of  others  un¬ 
known  -to  us;  and  fome  of  them  very  eftimable,  fuch  as 
their  tall  and  admirable  cedars,  a  tree  that  diftils  gum,  which 
is  faid  to  excel  all  our  European  nobleft  perfumes,  and  cot¬ 
ton-trees,  which  are  of  a  prodigious  height.  The  whole 
country  abounds  with  an  infinite  variety  of  game,  fowl,  cattle, 
and,  indeed,  every  thing  that  life  can  defire.  See  the  article 
Louisiana  by  itfelf. 
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How  far  the  limits  of  the  country  the  French  intend  to  pof- 
fefs,  may  extend,  is  not  yet  known,  and  may,  perhaps,  re¬ 
main  a  fecret,  ’till  they  are  pleafed  to  oblige  us  with  an  eclair- 
cifement  in  their  way.  That  part  of  it  which  was  granted  to 
Monf.  Crozat,  is  bounded  by  New  Mexico,  and  the  lands  of 
the  Englilh  of  Carolina,  Weft  and  Eaft  ;  and  by  the  river  Il¬ 
linois,  and  the  gulph  ot  Mexico,  North  and  South  ;  wherein 
if  it  be  meant,  as  no  doubt  it  is,  that  all  the  tradls  of  land 
not  actually  pollefted  by  the  Spaniards  of  Mexico,  and  the 
Englilh  of  Carolina,  though  claimed  reflectively  by  both, 
fhall  be  comprehended,  it  will  take  in  more  than  two  thirds 
of  the  gulph,  and  reckoning  from  St.  Fe,  in  New  Mexico, 
to  our  moft  wefterly  fettlements  in  Carolina,  about  24  de¬ 
grees  of  longitude,  or  1440  miles,  and,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Illinois  to  that  of  the  Miffiflippi,  150  or  160  leagues  in  a 
ftraight  line. 

But  this  is  only  a  part  of  Louifiana,  which  the  king  of  France 
(by  a  refervation  expreffed  in  the  patent)  may  enlarge,  when 
he  thinks  fit,  the  whole  extent  of  that  immenfe  country 
reaching  the  South-Sea,  Japan,  and  the  Frozen  Ocean. 
Father  Hennepin,  in  the  account  he  dedicated  to  king  Wil¬ 
liam,  of  his  travels  through  a  great  part  of  it,  pohtively  afferts, 
that  Japan  is  contiguous  to  the  Northern  America  (the 
great  Grxvius  was  alfo  of  this  opinion)  and  that  an  eafy 
paffage  may  be  infallibly  found  out,  from  Louifiana  to  the 
South-Sea,  through  rivers  that  run  beyond  the  Miffiflippi, 
deep  enough  to  carry  (hips  of  great  burthen  ;  and  he  farther 
offered  in  return  back  in  his  majefty’s  fervice,  to  make  the  dil- 
covery.  That  great  prince  would,  in  all  likelihood,  have  ac¬ 
cepted  the  propofal,  and  improved  it  to  the  advantage  and  glory 
of  England,  had  it  not  been  tor  his  alliance  with  Spain,  which 
likewife  proved  fatal  to  the  fettlements  of  the  Scots  in  Darien. 
It  is  a  melancholy  confideration,  that  fo  noble  an  enterprize, 
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founded  on  juft  and  honourable  motives,  and  carried  on  v.ith 
invincible  zeal  and  bravery,  fhould  have  been  difcouraged, 
betrayed,  and  ruined,  and  the  French  at  the  (ame  tin  c  per¬ 
mitted  to  build  forts,  and  plant  colonies,  under  the  command 
of  Monf.  D’Iberville,  in  a  country  to  which  both  England 
and  Spain  had  a  much  better  title.  ’Tis  true,  indeed,  that 
Monf.  D’Iberville’s  commiffion  irnpowered  him  only  to  efta- 
blifh  the  colonies,  and  maintain  the  garrifons,  which  had 
preferved  the  poffeffion  of  what  was  acquired  to  the  crown  of 
Fftance  by  Monf.  Defale  ;•  but  one  ot"  the  forts  having  been 
entirely  razed  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the  garrifon  carried  off, 
and  the  other  abandoned  fome  years  before  the  date  of  this 
commiffi  n,  the  right  infifted  on,  by  virtue  of  that  poffeffion, 
was  extinguiflied  :  befides,  if  the  charters  granted  by  the  crown 
of  England,  to  the  lords  proprietors  of  Carolina,  be  allowed 
to  be  of  any  validity  or  force,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a 
poffeffion,  of  much  longer  continuance,  could  devolve  any 
right  on  the  French. 

The  miffionaries,  who  have  had  the  moft  perfect  knowlege 
of  Louifiana,  give  us  fo  exalted  an  idea  of  it’s  uncommon 
beauties  and  productions,  that  one  would  take  it  for  the 
Frenchman’s  paradile.  So  temperate  is  the  clime,  that  the 
inhabitants  enjoy  a  continual  fpring  ,  the  foil  is  fo  fertile,  that 
(as  Father  Hennepin  told  king  William)  it  yields  two  crops 
every  year,  without  plowing  or  flawing 
Mr.  Gage,  who  lived  twelve  years  in  the  kingdom  of  Mexico, 
in  his  defcription  of  New  Galhcia,  informs  us,  that  the  Spa¬ 
niards  were  continually  at  war  with  the  Indians,  who  inha¬ 
bited  the  northern  part  of  that  province,  for  the  fake  of  the 
filver  mines  in  their  territories,  fearing  left  the  Englilh  from 
Virginia  (for  Carolina  was  not  then  planted)  ihould  be  before¬ 
hand  with  them,  in  gaining  the  p  ffeffion  of  thefe  hidden 
treafures.  He  farther  adds,  that  he  has  often  heard  the  Spa¬ 
niards  exprefs  their  furprize,  that  the  people  of  that  colony 
fhould  prefer  a  little  paultry  tobacco  (as  he  terms  it  before  the 
invalua:  le  advantages  they  muft  expedfc  to  draw  from  fuch  an 
eafy  conqueft. 

But  the  chief  glory  of  Louifiana  is  the  famous  Miffiflippi,  in 
many  refpedts  the  fineft  river  in  the  world  ;  it  is  free  from 
fhoals  and  catar..£ls,  and  navigable  within  60  leagues  of  it’s 
fource  :  the  channel  is  every- where  deep,  and  the  current 
gentle,  except  at  a  certain  feafon,  when,  like  the  Nile,  it 
floods.  It’s  banks  are  adorned  with  a  delightful  variety  of 
meadows  and  groves,  and  inhabited  by  almoft  two  hundred 
different  nations,  whom  the  Fhench  found  tradable  to  their 
meafures.  Our  American  feamen  afleit,  that  feveral  of  their 
rivers  are  fit  to  receive  Ihips  of  the  largeft  burthens,  and  have 
feveral  fafe  and  commodious  harbours. 

What  renders  the  Miffiflippi  more  confiderable,  is  a  great 
number  of  other  large  and  navigable  rivers,  that  run  from 
the  eaftward  and  weftward,  and  mix  at  laft  with  it’s  ftream. 
Of  the  firft  Monf.  Defale,  iri  the  account  he  prefented  to 
Count  Frontenac  of  his  voyage,  on  this  river,  affirm-,  there 
are  fix  or  feveri,  300  leagues  each  in  length,  that  fall  below  the 
Illinois  ;  and  propofes  it  as  a  matter  of  the  laft  importance, 
that  the  difeovery  of  them  Ihould  be  carried  on,  to  prevent: 
the  Englilh  of  Carolina  from  interfering  with  the  French  in 
their  commerce  with  the  Indians,  fince  fome  of  thefe  rivers 
take  their  rife  from  the  Apalachian  Hills,  not  far  from  our 
fettlements  in  that  colony. 

As  it  can  hardly  be  imagined,  that  the  French  will  fo  far  ne- 
gledt  their  iniereft,  as  not  to  continue  their  vigorous  efforts 
for  eftablilhing  their  commerce  in  this  part  of  the  world;  fo 
’tis  evident  enough,  that  thefe  fettlements,  whether  we  have 
war  or  peace  with  the  French,  will  not  only  prove  hurtful, 
bur,  I  am  afraid,  deftrudtive  at  laft  to  our  Britifh  plantations, 
and  thereby  weaken,  in  a  very  fenfible  manner,  the  ftrength 
and  power  of  England,  by  drying  the  ftreams  that  convey 
thither  the  greateft  part  of  their  wealth. 

When  the  French  have  drawn  a  line  along  the  borders  of  our 
fettlements  in  every  province,  from  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
Miffiflippi,  and  built  forts  to  fecurethe  moft  convenient  pafft-3 
on  the  lakes  and  rivers  that  form  the  communication,  they 
will  effedually  cut  off  all  intercourfe  and  traffic  between  us 
and  the  Indians  inhabiting  the  inland  countries,  and  likewife 
compel  thofe  who  are  neighbours  and  allies,  by  reafon  of  the 
abfolute  dependance  they  muft  have  on  the  French  for  their 
liberty  of  hunting  and  fiftiing,  to  lal!  under  their  fubjeciion, 
or  ftarve ;  and,  befides  the  incroachments  on  the  rights  of  the 
Englilh  in  America,  and  the  lofs  of  a  beneficial  trace  with  the 
Indtans  in  Canada,  which  has  greatly  inriched  the  French. 
Befides  thefe  hardlhips,  we  muft  expect  to  fuffer  continual  in- 
curfions  and  depredations  from  the  favages  on  our  frontiers, 
with  whom  we  fhall  not  be  able  to  make  either  a  real  peace, 
or  manage  a  fuccefsful  war,  confidering  the  advantages  thefe 
favage  nations  have  over  the  Europeans,  by  their  way  of  fight¬ 
ing  in  the  forefts  on  the  continent. 

Experience  has  fhewn  thefe  fentiments  not  chimerical,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  plan  that  La  Hontan  prefented  to  the  court  of 
France,  by  order  of  Count  Frontenac,  for  deftroying  the  Iro¬ 
quois  Indians,  a  warlike  and  numerous  people,  who  have  ma- 
nifefted  their  attachment  to  the  Britifh  intereft. 

If  the  French  be  allowed,  fays  a  judicious  writer,  to  poffefs 
themfelves  of  all  Canada  and  Louifiana,  as  they  have  chrifteneft 
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it,  and  a  war  fhould  break:  out  between  the  two  crowns,  the 
French  'will  find  it  a  matter  of  no  great  difficulty,  with  the 
a ffi fiance  of  the  Indians,  to  invade  from  thence  and  Canada 
all  the  Englifh  plantations  at  once,  and  drive  the  inhabitants 
into  the  fca. 

'J  he  reader  will  eafily  perceive,  by  calling  his  eye  upon  our 
map  of  America,  that  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Miffiffippi,  with 
the  lakes  and  rivefs  that  run  between  them,  furround  by  land 
all  the  provinces  on  the  main  of  America,  belonging  to. the 
crown  of  Great-Britain  ;  and  that  from  the  branches  of  thefe 
great  rivers,  and  fome  falling  into  the  lakes  Champlain  and 
Errie,  a  fafe  and  dired  paffage  may  be  found  out  aimoft  to 
■  every  one  of  them,  by  means  of  other  large  rivers,  With  which 
the  whole  country  abounds. 

Through  fome  of  thefe  channels  the  French  have  heretofore 
made  many  defce.nts  from  Canada  upon  our  northern  colonies,  ■ 
deftroyed  our  fettlements,  and  laid  waile  entire  provinces: 
nor  could  the  inhabitants  of  New  York  have  fecured  them- 
felves  from  the  fatal  confequences  of  the  like  attempts,  but 
by  the  lingular  bravery  of  the  Mohacks,  who  galled  the 
French  fo  fenfibly,  that'  they  obliged  them  to  retire  within 
60  leagues  of  Quebec,  and  fue  for  peace  on  any  terms. 

And  that  they  may  eafily  penetrate  the  fame  way  into  thofe 
Englifh  colonies  that  lie  to  the  fouthward,  particularly  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Carolina,  and  fome  rivers  that  run  from  the  fame 
iide  into  the  Miffiffippi,  is  obvious  by  their  own  accounts, 
and  the  dtfeoveries  of  our  Indian  traders,  who  range  over 
thefe  parts  of  the  continent. 

All  the  plantations  England  is  poftefled  of  in  this  part  of  the 
world  lie  naked  to  every  attack  by  land,  we  having  no  lorts 
or  garrifons  to  defend  our  frontiers;  which,  if  we  are  not 
miftaken  in  point  of  judgment,  may  one  day  deferve  the  at¬ 
tention  of  our  fuperiors.  The  number  of  our  people  here 
are  but  inconfiderable,  compared  to  the  trad  of  land  they  in¬ 
habit;  their  dwellings,  except  toward  the  fea,  are  fcattered  at 
a  great  dillance  from  each  other.  In  Ihort,  there  feems  to  be 
little  protedion  for  us  to  rely  on,  except  that  of  the  Indians  ; 
and,  from  the  little  care  that  has  been  taken  to  attach  them 
to  our  intereft,  I  am  afraid  there  is  no  great  dependance  to  be 
made  on  their  friendfhip. 

It  was  very  extraordinary,  that  no  effedual  meafures  until 
lately  were  taken  to  fettle  and  fortify  Nova  Scotia,  the  only 
province  in  America  belonging  to  the  crown  that  can  be  made 
a  fufficient  barrier  to  cover  any  of  our  plantations  from  the 
invafions  of  the  French,  and  check  their  motions  on  that  fide 
by  fea  and  land;  and  yet,  if  the  dread  of  many  true  friends 
to  the  kingdom  is  not  groundlefs,  there  feems  too  much  rea- 
fon  to  believe,  that  a  part  of  this  province  may  one  day  be 
difmembered  from  us,  and  tacked  to  the  French  Canada. 
See  British  America,  where  will  be  feen  how  the  French 
have  heretofore  treated  us  in  refped  to  this  province,  and  the 
fifhery  at  Canceaux.  And,  if  Ikilful  and  judicious  perfons 
are  not  employed  to  draw  the  imaginary  line,  in  order  to  fix 
the  boundaries,  according  to  treaty,  we  mull  expedt  that  our 
trade  to  thefe  parts  will  be  attended  with  the  like  mifehiefs  it 
has  been.  Without  this  is  done,  the  controverfy  can  never 
fairly  be  decided  at  Paris  or  London. 

Though  the  French  in  Canada  have  neither  exceeded  us  in 
numbers,  nor  the  reft  of  their  countrymen  in  bravery,  never- 
thelefs  it  is  certain,  they  have  gained  upon  us  for  many  years 
paft.  Nor  will  this  feem  any  matter  of  wonder,  to  one  who 
ferioufiy  refleds  on  the  conftitution  and  form  of  their  govern-, 
ment,  and  the  encouragement  they  have  from  the  crown  of 
France,  and  their  dexterous  way  of  managing  the  Indians. 

It  has  been  a  maxim  conftantly  obferved  by  all  princes  and 
ftates  who  have  planted  colonies,  or  fubdued  nations,  to  keep 
them  united  under  the  command  of  particular  governors,  anc 
in  fubordination  to  others,  who  prefided  over  the  whole,  to 
the  end  that  juftice  might  be  impartially  adminiftered,  fe- 
ditions  prevented,  or  eafily  fupprefled,  and  each  inferior  go¬ 
vernment  {Lengthened  and  fupported  by  the  reft.  In  the 
Roman  empire,  which  contained  1 20  provinces,  and  near  300 
colonies,  we  find  only  four  prefeds,  or  chief  governors,  un¬ 
der  the  emperor ;  in  the  kingdoms  of  Peru  and  Mexico  two; 
and  in  Canada,  to  which  Louifiana  is  added,  but  one.  And, 
left  it  fhould  be  imagined  that  an  extenfive  command  muft 
neceflarily  be  attended  with  arbitrary  power,  it  may  be  af¬ 
firmed,  with  a  great  deal  of  truth,  that  the  governor-general 
of  Canada  is  more  effedually  reftrained  from  breaking  in, 
either  upon  the  rights  of  the  crown,  or  thofe  of  the  fubjed, 
than  the  moft  petty  governors,  being  liable  to  the  check  of 
the  intendant  in  the  firft  cafe,  and  of  the  fovereiVn  council 
in  the  laft. 

Befides  guards  and  garrifons,  fuch  hath  been  the  policy  of 
that  nation,  that  confiderable  bodies  of  regular  troops  have 
eeij  employed  in  the  fervice  of  the  colony,  without  the  leaft 
burden  or  charge  to  the  planters:  all  civil  officers,  as-  well  as 
n,t  itary,  have  certain  yearly  penfions  fettled  upon  them,  and 

adt™tted  'nt0  P^aces  °f  the  greateft  truft,  but  fuch 
who  have  dtftmguiffied  themfelves  at  the  court  of  France  by 
t  .etr  merit,  under  whofe  adminiftration  the  country  is  become 
extreme  y  pipulousandprofperous.  I  his  extraordinary  incre  ife 

1?-  u'1  k*  frC|at  meaiure>  t0  l>e  aferibed  to  their  intermarrying 
with  the  Indians,  whom,  by  this  means,  they  firmly  engage  in 
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their  intereft.  In  every  tribe  there  are  fome  miffionary  priefts, 
arid,  though  few  of  the  favages  have  been  made  thorough  con¬ 
verts  to  their  religion,  yet,  in  all  other  matters,  they  look  up¬ 
on  thefe  fathers  as  tutelar  gods,  and  are  intirely  direded  by 
their  counfels. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  country  p%fTeftedby  the  Englifh  in 
America  feems  to  be  much  in  the  fame  Rate  Britain  was  at 
the  firft  entrance  of  the  Romans,  for  as  that  ‘  was  divided  (to 
‘  ufe  the  words  of  Sir  William  Temple)  into  feveral  nations, 
e  each  governed  by  its  own  kings  and  particular  princes,  dsf- 
‘  ferent  in  their  ends  and  councils,  it  was  more  eafilv  fub- 
‘  dued  by  united  forces  :  for,  Dum  finguli  pugnabam,  univdrft 
‘  vincebantur;  i.  e.  While  they  fought  in  Angle  bodies,  the 
£  whole  ifland  was  conquered  fo  in  America,  to  draw  the 
parallel  no  farther,  we  have  thirteen  colonies,  at  leaft,  feve¬ 
ral  ly  governed  by  their  refpedive  commanders  in  chief,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  peculiar  laws  and  conftitutions.  It  would  be 
too  tedious,  and  foreign  to  my  defign,  to  confider  the  feveral 
forts  of  government  eftablifhed  in  thefe  provinces,  and.  the  dif¬ 
ferent  views  and  interefts  they  have  to  purfue  ;  nor  would  I, 
by  any  means,  give  the  reader  occafion  to  think  that  I  am  an 
enemy  to  thofe  liberties  and  privileges  moft  of  them  enjoy  by 
the  favour  of  the  crown  :  I  ihall  therefore  only  obferve,  that 
next  to  being  independent  one  of  another,  nothing  weakens  our 
plantations  more,  nor  expofes  them  to  greater  dangers  in  times 
of  war  with  France,  than  the  unlkilful  adminiftration  (to  call 
it  no  worfe)  of  thofe  who  are  appointed  governors  of  many 
of  them,  and  are  left  to  truft  to  providence  for  their  fubliftence. 

I  will  not  fay  that  all  who  go  thither,  like  thofe  in  David's 
camp,  are  in  debt  or  diftrefs,  and,  confequently,  unfit  to  ad¬ 
vance  matters  of  public  intereft  ;  but  we  find  fome  in  London 
who  can  inform  us,  that,  in  time  of  war,  the  Indians  have 
been  fupplied  with  powder  and  fhot,  the  French  with  pro- 
vifions,  and  the  Spaniards  with  naval  ftores.  Themiftocles 
faid,  that  he  could  not  play  on  a  fiddle,  but  unaerftood  how  to 
make  a  little  city  a  great  one;  but  fome  of  thefe  fiddling  gen¬ 
tlemen,  by  keeping  up  parties  and  fadions,  and  oppreffing  the 
people  under  colour  of  his  majelly’s  authority,  have  made 
flourifining  colonies  poor  ones. 

And  here  may  be  mentioned  another  fet  of  officers,  who  are 
fettled  in  every  province,  by  commiffions  from  England,  but 
without  any  falaries  annexed  to  the  ample  powers  they  are 
inverted  with.  Thefe  are  judges,  advocates,  regifters,  and 
marfhals  of  admiralty,  who,  having  nothing  to  depend  upon 
but  the  fees  of  court,  and  being  altogether  unqualified  for 
fuch  employments, 'by  promoting  litigious  adions,  and  pro¬ 
nouncing  unjuft  decrees,  have  brought  our  trade  under  a  very 
fenfible  decay.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  fo  uftful  a  court,  in 
thefe  parts,  fnould  not  be  better  eftablifhed.  If  the  nation 
conftdered  how  much  their  intereft  depends  upon  the  profpe- 
rity  of  the  plantations,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  what  difeou- 
ragements  they  lie  under  by  the  means  of  fuch  volunteer  go¬ 
vernors,  judges,  &c.  fome  of  which  have  been  known  to  ufe 
their  commiffions  as  fome  do  letters  of  reprifals,  they  would 
order  thefe  grievances  to  be  redrefied. 

To  give  a  more  diftind  view  of  the  difference  between  co¬ 
lonies  depending  abfolutely  on  the  crown,  and  fuch  as  are 
granted  by  patents  or  charters,  with  refped  to  the  refiftance 
they  are  able  to  make  in  time  of  war,  we  need ‘only  compate 
Virginia  and  New  York  with  New  England  and  Carolina. 
Virginia  was  planted  anno  1584,  at  the  charge,  and  by  the 
direction,  of  the  incomparable  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  took 
pofieffion  of  it  in  the  name  of  queen  Elizabeth.  In  the  year 
1606,  a  commiffion  was  granted  to  fome  noblemen  and  mer¬ 
chants  to  advance  the  fettlements  under  the  Government  of 
captain  Smith,  who  was  fucceeded  by  lord  Delaware.  Since 
that  time  the  colony  has  flourift.ed  greatly,  having  been  fup¬ 
plied  with  great  men  for  their  governors,  who  not  only  kept 
the  Indians  in  fubjedion,  but  acquired  to  the  crown  New 
York,  Nova  Scotia,  and  all  the  countries  lying  to  the  fouth- 
ward  of  St.  Lawrence,  which  has  proved  of  extra  iry 
emolument  to  the  nation. 

New  York  has  been  no  lefs  'happily  governed  ;  the"  h.  e  in¬ 
violably  maintained  their  alliance  with  the  numerous  nations 
of  the  Iroquois,  and,  by  that  means,  preferved  the  tranquillity  of 
their  country. 

On  the  contrary,  the  inhabitants  of  New  England  and  Caro¬ 
lina  have  frequently  found  the  favages  implacable  enemies ; 
for  which,  perhaps,  the  chief  reafoa  has  formerly  been,  that 
the  governors  of  thefe  colonies  have  not  had  authority  enough 
to  prevent  the  unfair  treatment  which  the  Indians  have  fre¬ 
quently  complained  of,  as  defrauding  them  in  their  traffic  by 
falle  weights  and  meafures,  and  by  negleding  to  make  them 
due  fatisiadion,  when  they  have  been  wronged.  In  ftiort, 
that  perfon  ought  to  be  a  cunning  man  who  treats  with  the 
Indians,  and,  therefore,  the  French  leave  that  bufinefs  to  the 
Jefuits. 

Jo  conclude  this  point;  as  his  majefiy’s  dominions  on  this 
continent  are  cantoned  into  fo  many  petty,  independent  ftates, 
or  commonwealths,  whereof  there  is  fcarce  one  that  can  ex- 
ped  effedua!  relief  or  affiftance  from  anoJher,  in  the  moft 
imminent  danger;  as.  the  inhabitants  of  each  colony  are  un¬ 
able  to  defend  themfelves  againft  a  powerful  army  of  French 
and  Indians,  and  the  adminiftration  of  fome  of  them  is  too 
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weak  and  unfteady  to  be  confided  in  ;  and  it  feems  not  very 
probable,  from  our  prefent  fyftem,  that  we  fhould  ever,  per¬ 
haps,  fucceed  in  engaging  the  Indians  on  our  fide,  fo  as  to  bal¬ 
ance  the  weight  of  thofe  allied  to  the  French  ;  it  feems  to 
follow  pretty  evidently,  that,  fome  time  or  other,  the  Miffiffippi 
may  drown  our  fetdements  on  the  main  of  America. 

Another  circumftance  that  attends  the  French  fettlino-  in  the 
Louifiana,  with  refpeft  to  us,  is  their  being  thereby,  Tn  fome 
degree,  matters  of  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  and  confequently 
may  one  day  be  in  a  condition  to  ruin  our  trade  to  Jamaica  ; 
they  being  already  in  poffelfion  of  a  great  part  of  Hifpaniola, 
and  having  fortified  their  fetdements  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Miffiffigpi,  the  Havannah  and  Vera  Cruz  may  alfo  fall  into 
their  hands.  From  what  has  been  obferved  under  the  article 
British  America,  it  is  apparent  that  they  have  had  their 
eye  upon  Jamaica  ;  and,  as  we  find  how  tenacious  they  are 
to  poilefs  themfelves  of  whatever  they  can  of  the  Leeward 
and  Caribbee  ifles,  and  are  vigoroufly  augmenting  their  ma¬ 
rine,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  they  will,  fome  time  or 
other,  if  they  meet  with  no  check  in  time,  gain  fuch  an  at¬ 
tendant  in  America,  as  to  extirpate  the  Englifn  out  of  it. 
And  what  a  figure. we  fhall  then  be  able  to  make  in  com- 
merce,  and  as  a  maritime  power,  is  more  eafily  imagined  than 
deicribed.  Ii  thefe  are  idle  dreams,  then  numbers  of  men  of 
the  beft  fenfe  in  the  kingdom,  nay,  in  Europe,  are  not  awake; 
for  it  is  the  fentiment  of  too  many,  that  the  French  are  now 
taking  large  ftrides  towards  making  a  conqueft  of  this  ifland,, 
it  being  the  only  power  that  has  thwarted  all  their  projects  for 
univerfal  empire.  Thofe  who  would  laugh  us  out  of  our  fe- 
curity,  deferve  to  be  laughed  at  themfelves,  when  they  are 
reminded  how  near  the  French,  in  the  laft  war,  were  of  con- 
qu.ring  our  neighbouring  provinces,  our  natural  allies,  and 
■what  confufion  they  put  us  into,  by  only  flightly  cherifhino-  a 
handful  of  rebels. 

When  the  French  have  efFedually  planted  their  whole  terri- 
toiies  from  Canada  all  along  the  Miffiffippi,  and  fecured  them¬ 
felves  in  the  ifland  colonies  they  aim. at,  will  they  not  be  able 
to  fupply  the  markets  of  Europe  with  tobacco,  fugar,  and 
every  fpecies  of  commodities  produced  in  our  plantations,  at  a 
much  cheaper  rate  than  we  can?  tor,  befides  the  goodnefs  of 
the  foil,  and  the  induftry  and  frugality  of  the  French,  wherein 
they  greatly  exceed  us,  are  not  their  planters  furnifhed  with 
necefl'anes  from  France,  and  negroes  from  Guinea,  far 
cheaper  than  ours  ?  [See  the  article  French  America,  and 
French  and  British  African  Trades.] 

Thofe  who  are  bred  up  in  the  hofpitals  (whereof  there  is  a 
prodigious  number  in  France)  are  fent  to  America  for  planters, 
and  every  fingle  man  of  thefe  is  obliged  to  marry  an  Indian 
woman.  And,  to  enable  them  to  trade  among  themfelves,  they 
had  a  fupply  of  25,000,000  in  bank-bills  granted  them,  by  an 
arret  of  the  16  h  of  July,  1719.  [See  the  articles  British 
America,  French  America,  and  Colonies  British. 

Remarks. 

The  definitive  treaty  of  1763,  having  annexed  Ca¬ 
nada  and  all  its  dependencies  to  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain,  and  alfo  Florida  and  Louisiana,  and  fettled 
their  limits  ana  boundaries,  [See  the  article  America,  where 
is  contained  the  Fa  id  treaty  at  large]  we  may  experft  that,  in  a 
few  years,  the  whole  face  of  the  commerce  of  our  British 
Lor  fh  American  Colonies  will  be  changed,  and  all  thofe 
fears  and  apprehenfions  we  fo  jufily  had  of  the  power  and  machi¬ 
nations  of  our  French  rivals  here  be  diffipated.  For  by  the 
ceffion  of  all  Canada  and  its  dependencies  to  G reat 
Britain,  and  the  very  trifling  pofleffions  the  French  at 
prefent  enjoy,  of  the  fmall  iflands  of  St.  Peter,  and  Mique- 
Eon,  .or  a  fhelter  only  for  their  fifhermen  at  Newfound¬ 
land,  cannot  enable  that  nation  from  thence  to  annoy  this, 
in  any  of  our  territories  of  Canada  and  its  dependencies. 
Stripped  as  France  now  is  of  Cape  Breton,  called,  very 
properly,  the  Dunkirk  of  North  America,  they  are  def- 
titute  of  every  place,  by  the  means  whereof,  they  are  capable 
to. rendezvous  any  formidable  naval  power  to  do  us  any  great 
injury  in  this  part  of  tire  world,  if  we  take  due  care  to  keep  all 
our  territories  in  this  part  of  America,  in  a  proper  plight  and 
condition,  and  fhall  be  able  to  defend  them  by  our  maritime  force. 
By  the  definitive  treaty  we  feem  likewife  to  have  fe¬ 
cured  to  ourfelves  the  fafe  and  uninterrupted  navigation  to  and 
rom  our  colonies  in  America,  boih  from  Spain  as  well  as 
Prance.  By  our  fettlements  at  Mobille  and  Penfacola,  in  Flo¬ 
rida,  and  the  right  of  navigation  into  the  Miffiffippi,  in  the 
Gulph  of  Mexico  ;  by  our  fettlements  of  St.  Auguftine  and 
St.  Mattheo,  in  the  Gulph  of  Florida,  together  with  our 
iituations  at  the  Bahama  Islands,  and  at  Georgia  and 
the  Carolinas  ;  we  cannot  but  hope  we  fhall  be  more  able 
to  annoy  the  trade  and  navigation  of  Spain  and  France, 
on  any  future  rupture  between  them  and  us,  than  they  will 
be  to  hurt  ours.  See  the  articles  Florida  and  Bahama 
Islands,  and  thofe  other  articles  to  which  from  them  we  refer. 
We  feem,  therefore,  to  have  pretty  well  fecured  our  North 
American  colonies  by  fea,  from  north- to  fouth,  by  virtue  of 
the  definitive  treaty  :  the  difficulty,  and  the  only  one 
we  labour  under,  is  to  fecure  our  North  American  colonies 
from  the  infults  and  ravages  of  the  Indians,  who  lie  to  the 
weftward  of  thofe  colonies.  All  proper  meafures  will,  doubt- 
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lefs,  be  taken  by  the  government  of  Great-Britain  to 
mollify  thofe  people,  in  our  favour,  and  to  attach  them  molt 
enectua  ly  to  our  interefl.  1  his  will  now  be  the  more  eafily 
accQmplifhed,  fince  the  boundaries  between  us  and  France 
are  now  ascertained  by  treaty,  which  they  never  were 
berore  with  regard  to  this  part  of  the  new  world.  Our  rwht 
of  navigation  to  and  from  the  Miffiffippi  through  the  Gufoh 
01  Mexico,  will  enable  us  to  annoy  our  Indian  enemies,  las 
well  as  to  aid  and  ahift  our  friends:  our  new  colonies  will 
daily  gather  firength,  which  in  conjundtion  with  the  affiftance 
of  our  old,  promife  fair  to  render  our  whole  range  of  Britilh 
plantations  not  only  more  fecure,  but  more  flourilhin  -  and 
profperous  than  they  ever  were  before.  See  the  articles  Ame¬ 
rica,  British  America,  Colonies,  Plantations 
Florida,  Bahama  Islands. 

CANARY  ISLANDS,  lie  to  the  weft  of  tbecoaft  of  BileduDe- 
rid  in  Africa,  between  the  27th  degree  and  10  minutes,  and 
the  29th  and  5 o  minutes,  of  north  latitude ;  and  between  the 
1 2th  and  the  17th.  50.  of  longitude  weft  of  London. 

Thefe  iflands  have  been  fubjedt  to  the  crown  of  Spain  fince 
the  year  1417.  The  air  thereof  is  generally  good,  though 
hot,  and  the  foil  fertile,  producing  wheat,  barley,  miller, 
and^excellent  wine,  which  is  tranfported  thence  to  moft  parts 
of  Europe,  but  more  particularly  to  Great  Britain.  There 
are,  alfo,  abundance  of  pomegranate,  pepper,  fig,  citron,  and 
orange-trees;  they  yield,  likewife,  fugars,  dragon’s-biood, 
and  fome  other  fort  of  gums. 

There  are  twelve  of  thefe  iflands,  but  only  feven  of  note:  we 
fhall  give  a  diftindf  defeription  of  them,  fo  far  as  confifts  with 
the  fcope  of  our  defign. 

I.  Lanzarola,  or  Lancerola,  formerly  Canturia  (accord¬ 
ing  to  Barbot)  lies  in  the  29th  degree,  35  minutes,  of  north 
latitude,  and  12.  3°>  longitude  weft  of  London.  It  is  about 
13  leagues  long  from  north  to  fouth,  9  in  breadth,  and  40  in 
compafs.  It  is  parted  by  a  ridge  of  mountains,  which  afford 
nothing  but  pafture  to  fheep  and  goats  ;  but  the  vallies  pro¬ 
duce  very  good  wheat  and  barley,  though  pretty  fandy  and 
dry.  Here  are  alfo  afles,  kine,  camels,  and  good  horfes. 

II.  Fuerte  Ventura,  or  Forte  Ventura,  lies  under  the 
29th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  under  the  13th  and  14th 
of  longitude,  eaft  from  London.  It  is  about  25  leagues  lono- 
from  fouth-weft  to  north-eaft ;  its  breadth  very  irregufar.  The 
foil  is  partly  mountainous,  and  partly  champain,  abounding  in 
wheat  and  barley.  There  are  feveral  brooks  of  frefh  water 
along  the  coaft,  and  foft  crooked  trees  on  their  banks,  that 
yield  gums,  of  which  they  make  white  fait.  There  are  palm- 
trees,  which  bear  dates ;  olive  and  maftic- trees,  orchel-weed 
for  dyeing,  and  a  fort  of  fig-trees,  which  yield  a  balm  as 
white  as  milk,  that  is  of  great  virtue  in  feveral -medicines. 
They  make  cheefe  of  their  goat’s  milk,  of  which  this  ifland 
breeds  above  50,000  yearly.  Their  flelh  is  very  good  ;  the 
inhabitants  make  great  profit  of  their  fkiris  and  fat.  The 
harbours  here  are  only  fit  for  middling  veffels. 

HI.  Great  Canaria,  or  Canary,  lies  under  the  28th 
degree  of  north  latitude,  and  the  14th  and  15th  of  longitude, 
weft  from  London.  It  is  in  compafs  about  40  leagues  ;  it  is 
very  fruitful,  and  remarkable  for  its  excellent  wines,  which 
bear  its  name.  It  abounds  alfo  in  melons,  apples,  oranges, 
citrons,  pomegranates,  figs,  olives,  peaches,  and  plantams ; 
as  alfo  with  fir,  dragon,  and  palm-trees,  and  likewife  with 
wild  fowl. 

IV.  Teneriff  lies  under  the  28th  and  29th  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  and  under  the  1 6th  and  17th  of  longitude  weft  from 
London.  It  is  about  18  leagues  long,  and  8  broad,  and 
chiefly  remarkable  for  its  peak. 

Oratavia  lies  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  ifland,  and,  beino-  the 
chief  fea-port  for  trade,  the  principal  Enghfh  merchants  re- 
llde  there,  with  their  conful.  The  port  is  but  ordinary  at  beft, 
and  very  bad,  when  the  north-weft  winds  blow. 

.The  true  Malmfey  witie  is  produced  in  this  ifland,  and  that 
near  the  town  of  Laguna  is  faid  to  be  the  beft  in  the  world. 
Here  is,  alio,  Canary  wine,  and  Verdona,  or  green  wine. 
The  Canary  grape  grows  chiefly  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  ifland, 
and,  therefore,  is  lent  to  Oratavia.  The  Verdona  wine  is 
ftrong-bodied,  harfher,  and  fharper  than  the  Canary.  It  is  not 
fo  much  efteemed  in  Europe,  but  is  exported  to  the  Weft- 
Indies,  and  will  keep  beft  in  hot  countries.  This  fort  of  wine 
is  made  chiefly  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  ifland,  and  fhipped  off 
at  Vera  Cruz. 

Befides  thefe  wines,  here  is,  alfo,  ftore  of  grain,  as  wheat, 
barley,  and  maiz,  which  they  often  tranfport  to  other  place?. 
Here  are,  likewife,  papahs,  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries, 
pomegranates,  citrons,,  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  pumpkins, 
onions,  efteemed  the  beft  in  the  world,  &c.  They  are  well 
flocked  with  horfes,  cows,  nudes,  ftieep,  goats,  hogs,  conies, 
and  plenty  of  deer*  Nor  is  there  any  want  of  poultry  or  fifli. 
All  the  Canary  ifles  have  of  thefe  commodities  more  or  lefs. 

V.  Gomera  lies  to  the  weft  of  Teneriff,  und.,r  the  28th  de¬ 
gree  of  north  latitude,  and  the  1 8th  of  longitude,  weft  of 

•  London.  It  is  about  22  leagues  in  compafs,  though  but  eight 
in  length.  It  has  a  pretty  good  haven,  and  a  town  of  the  fame 
name.  The  country  is  high,  feeds  fmall  cattle,  produces  dra¬ 
gon-trees,  and  is  incompaffed  with  great  deep  roads. 

VI.  Ffrro,  called  Hierro  by  the  Spaniards,  is  the  moft 
wefterly  of  all  the  Canaries,  and  lies  under  the  27th  and  28;h 
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■agrees  of  north  latitude,  and  under  the  t8th  of  longitude, 
welf  of  London.  It  is  io  leagues  long,  five  broad,  and  a  out 
2<-  in  compafs.  The  foil  is  dry  and  barren  in  fome  parts  for 
want  of  water.  This  ifland  ts  particularly  famous  from  the 
French  navigators  placing  their  firft  meridian  in  the  center  of 
it  (Barbof),  as  the  Dutch  did  theirs  through  the  Peak  of  Te- 
neriff:  but,  at  prefent,  mod  geographers  reckon  the  firft  me 
ridian  from  the  capital  city  of  their  own  country,  as  the  Lng- 
lifh  from  London,  the  french  from  Paris, 

VII  Palma  lies  to  the  north  of  Teneriff,  under  the  29th  de 
trree  of  north  latitude,  and  under  the  18  h  of  longitude,  weft 
of  London.  It  is  about  (even  1  agues  in  breadth,  10  in  ength, 
and  2 5  in  compafs.  Here  is  the  mountain  of  goats,  front 
whence,  it  is  faid,  the  ifland  took  its  original  name  of  Cale- 
raria.  It  has  a  town  of  its  pfefent  name,  and  a  late  ham 
hour,  well  frequented  for  whiles,  which  fome  reckon  the  belt 
of  the  Canaries,  and  like  the  Malmfey.  'I  hey  are  tranfported 
thence  to  the  Weft  Indies,  and  other  places.  The  beft  comes 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  a  place  called  Brenta,  from  whence 
they  export  above  12,000  pipes  a  year.  I  here  are  heie  four 
fine  lugar- engines. 

Remarks. 

Thefe  iflands  of  the  Canaries,  befides  the  rich  produfl  and 
commerce  of  them,  are  of  great  ufe  to  the  Spaniards  by  their 
fituation.  Here  the  Spanifh  fleets  of  galleons  and  flotas  from 
Old  Spain  to  New  generally  rendezvous,  when  outward 
bound,  for  frefti  water  and  frefh  provifions,  and  wine,  where¬ 
by  they  have  a  confiderable  help  forward  in  their  voyage ; 
and,  at  their  return,  they  appoint  to  rendezvous  here,  to 
meet  with  news  from  Europe,  to  know  if  it  be  peace  or  war, 
and  whether  they  fhall  proceed  for  Cadiz,  wait  for  convoy, 
or  go  for  the  north  to  make  other  ports  for  fecurity  :  and 
fometimes,  in  cafe  of  war  in  Europe,  a  fquadron  of  men  of 
war  is  fent  hither  to  meet  and  fecure  them1.  The  iflands  are 
not  fo  well  furnifhed,  indeed,  to  fecure  the  galleons  and  rich 
fleets  from  Spain,  becaufe,  efpecially  at  T.  enerirf,  where  the 
Ihips  ordinarily  meet,  they  have  no  good  harbour  to  receive 
and  defend  the  {hipping;  nor  is  the  road,  which  is  open,  the 
beft  of  its  kind  :  but  the  general  remedy  of  the  Tailors,  in 
cafe  of  a  threatening  ftorm,  or  an  enemy,  is  to  go  off  to  fea, 
where  they  have  fea  room  to  help  to  ftruggle  with,  or  to  run 
for  the  Azores,  or  other  iflands,  where  pretty  good  harbours 
are  to  be  had. 

They  havd  fome  tolerable  fortifications  on  fhore,  and  fome 
good  batteries  of  guns  planted  on  proper  landing-places,  which 
are  one  of  their  fecurities.  But  the  ftrength  of  tb°fe  iflands 
confifts  chiefly  in  this,  that  no  troops  care  to  make  any  ef¬ 
fort  upon  the  land,  left,  while  they  are  on  fhore,  the  wind 
fhould  freftien  at  fea,  and  the  {hips  be  obliged  to  go  oft,  and 
leave  them  ;  in  which  cafe  they  are  fure  to  be  diltreffed  for 
want  of  provifions,  and,  perhaps,  to  be  all  loft. 

Tbefe  iflands  yield  a  pretty  confiderable  revenue  to  the  king 
of  Spain  yearly  in  wine,  of  which  the  quality  is  not  only  ex¬ 
traordinary,  but  the  quantity  large.  In  regard  to  other  pro- 
duffs  in  general,  they  are  fometimes  not  competent  for  the 
fuftenance“  of  the  iflanders,  who,  therefore,  are  frequently 
under  the  neceflity  of  being  fupplied  with  corn  from  Spain,  or 
New  England. 

CANDIDATE.  We  have  no  other  word  in  our  language  to 
exprefs  what  the  French  ftile  afpirant.  It  fignifies,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  one  who  fets  up  for  any  place,  poft  or  office;  but  it  is 
faid  more  particularly,  in  France,  of  apprentices,  who  would 
become  mafters,  or  freemen,  either  in  one  of  the  fix  bodies 
of  merchants,  or  in  any  of  the  other  companies  of  arts  and 
trades  :  that  is,  they  are  candidates  for  the  freedom  of  any 
peculiar  company. 

Candidate  to  the  freedom,  in  any  of  the  fix  bodies  of  traders 
at  Paris,  is  he,  who  being  of  a  proper  age,  and  having  com¬ 
pleted  the  time  of  his  apprenticefhip,  and  ferved  afterwards 
with  a  matter  as  a  journeyman,  according  to  the  police  of 
France,  would  become  a  mailer  himfelf,  and  take  up  his  free 
dom. 

No  man  can  be  admitted  to  his  freedom  in  any  of  the  bodies 
of  merchants,  unlefs  he  is  full  20  years  old,  and  produce  the 
indenture  and  certificates  of  his  apprenticefhip,  and  of  the 
ftrvice  be  afterwards  performed  with  his  mafters.  If  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  certificates  {hould  not  prove  true,  the  candidate 
would  lofe  his  right  to  the  freedom,  and  the  mailer  who  gave 
fuch  a  certificate  would  be  condemned  to  a  fine  of  500  livres, 
and  the  other  certifiers  to  300  livres  each. 

The  candidate  is  to  be  examined  upon  book-keeping  by  Angle 
and  double  entry,  upon  notes  and  bills  of  exchange,  upon  the 
rules  of  arithmetic,  the  qu  lines  of  the  merchandizes,  fo  far 
as  they  rel  te  to  that  branch  of  trade  he  intends  to  follow  ; 
and  every  other  tffential  requifite  proper  to  manifeft  his  ficill 
and  aceomplifhment  fur  the  bufinefs  he  would  follow. 

For  the  better  regulation  hereof,  all  private  perfons  and  com¬ 
panies  are  forbidden  to  accept  or  receive  from  the  candidates 
any  prefeivts,  or  any  other  fees,  but  fuch  as  are  appointed  by 
the  ftatutes,  under  what  pretence  or  colour  foever  it  might 
be,  under  penalty  of  a  fine,  which  cannot  be  lefs  than  ICO 
livres.  T he  candidate  is  alfo  forbidden  to  give  any  feaft  or 
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treat,  upon  pain  of  having  his  reception  declared  abfolute’y 
void. 

Befides  thefe  general  rules,  extra&ed  from  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  artiefes  of  the  firlt  title  of  the  ordonnance  made  in 
France,  in  the  year  1673,  every  one  of  the  fix  bodies  of  mer¬ 
chants  has  fome  rules,  or  ftatutes,  peculiar  to  themfelves, 
either  with  regard  to  the  time  of  the  apprenticefhip,  or  to  the 
number  of  years  a  voung  man  is  to  ferve  with  a  mailer  as  a 
journeyman;  and,  la  ly,  with  regard  to  the  mailer-piece  of 
workmanlhip,  to  which  fome  are  fubjedh  before  they  can  be 
admitted;  and,  as  they  are  not  mentioned  in  the  ordonnance, 
we  prefume  it  will  be  acceptable  to  the  reader  to  find  them 
here,  that  he  may  fee,  at'  one  view,  all  the  obligations  to 
which  a  candidate  to  fuch  freedom  is  liable,  in  any  of  the  fix 
bodies  of  merchants. 

In  the  body  of  drapers,  which  is  efteemed  the  firft  of  the  fix 
companies,  the  candidates  are  not  obhged  to  the  performance 
of  any  mafter  piece  of  workmanlhip  to  fhew  their  qualifica¬ 
tion  ;  it  is  enough  that  they  ferved  a  merchant  draper  three 
whole  years  as  apprentices,  and  two  years,  after  tne  end  of 
their  apprenticefhip,  as  clerks,  or  journeymen,  which  make 
five  years  in  all; 

Though  the  apothecaries,  grocers,  druggifts,  confe&i oners, 
and  wax-chandlers,  make  but  one  i-ody,  which  is  the  fecond 
of  the  fix,  yet  the  candidates  are  obhged  to  the  performance 
of  different  things,  according  to  the  particular  profeffion  they 
would  follow  in  that  hotly 

They  who  would  be  apothecaries,  for  example,  are  obliged 
to  have  been  four  years  apprentices,  and  have  lerved  fix  years 
more  with  th  mafters,  winch  make  in  all  10  years;  befides 
which,  they  are  ftridbly  examined,  and  under  the  neceffity  of 
giving  fatisfa&ory  teftimony  of  their  abilities  for  the  pro¬ 
feffion. 

As  for  thofe  who  would  follow  the  bufinefs  of  grocers,  drug- 
gifts,  wax-chandlers,  or  confectioners,  they  are  obliged  but 
to  three  years  apprenticefhip,  and  to  ferve  the  maftets  three 
other  years  in  the  capacity  of  a  journeyman,  in  all  fix  years  j 
and  they  are  not  bound  to  any  matter  piece. 

In  the  body  of  the  merchant-jewellers,  which  is  the  third, 
the  candidates  are  not  obliged  to  perform  a  mafter-piece;  it 
is  enough,  to  obtain  their  freedom,  that  they  ferved  a  mafter- 
jeweller  three  years  as  apprentices,  and  three  years  more  as 
journeymen,  in  all  fix  years. 

In  the  body  of  the  merchant-furriers,  or  fell-mongers,  which 
is  the  fourth,  the  candidates  mult  prove  their  apprenticefhip, 
and  that  they  have  afterwards  ferved  with  matters  :  they  mult 
have  ferved  four  full  years  as  apprentices,  and  four  years  as 
journeymen,  in  all  eight  years,  and  are  obliged  to  the  per¬ 
formance  of  a  matter-piece. 

They  who  would  take  up  their  freedom  in  the- body  of  the 
hofiers,  which  is  the  fifth  company,  ought  to  have  been  ap¬ 
prentices  five  years,  and  to  have  ferved  five  other  years  as 
journeymen,  in  all  10  years,  and  mutt  undergo  the  mafter- 
piece. 

Laftly,  they  who  would  be  made  free  of  the  fixth  and  laft 
body  of  merchants,  which  is  that  of  the  gold  and  filverfmiths, 
mutt:  prove  their  apprenticefhips,  and  the  time  they  lerved  as 
journeymen;  the  former  is  to  be  of  eight  years,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  of  two  years,  10  years  in  all:  befides  which,  they  are 
obliged  to  make  a  mafter-piece,  and  to  give  fecuriiy  for  ioco 
livres.  See  Apprentice. 

The  Candidates  to  the  freedom,  in  the  companies  of  arts  and 
trades,  have  alfo  their  rules  and  ftatutes,  relaiing  to  the  time 
of  the  apprenticefhip,  to  that  of  ferving  as  journeymen,  to 
the  mafter-piece,  &c.  but  almoft  all  of  them  are  different,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  feveral  profeffions,  and  to  the  works  made  in 
them.  See  the  articles  where  the  federal  companies  are  men¬ 
tioned,  with  the  lubftance  of  their  refpedbive  ftatutes. 

CANDLE,  a  fmall  taper  of  tallow,  wax,  or  fperma-ceti, 
the  wick  of  which  is  commonly  ol  feverai  thieads  of  cotton, 
fpun  and  twitted  together. 

-  A  tallow  candle,  to  be  good,  muft  be  half  fheep’s,  or  ewe’s 
tallow,  or  rather  goat's  tallow,  and  half  ox,  or  cow’s,  tal¬ 
low,  melted  together  and  well  purified.  It  is  prohibited  by 
the  regulations  in  France  to  mix  any  other  tallow  or  greafe 
with  them,  and  particular  ly  hog’s  tallow,  wh  ch  laft  makes 
the  candles  gutter,  and  always  gives  an  offeniive  Imeil,  with 
a  black  thick  fmoke,  which  is  h  g  ly  pernicious. 

’T  here  is  at  Paris,  as  alfo  in  fever al  of  the  chief  cities  in 
France,  a  company  of  tallow-chandlers,  eredbed  into  a  cor¬ 
poration,  to  whom  al  ne  it  is  lawful  to  deal  in  candles,  either 
in  the  making  or  felling  them. 

O  O  . 

Belides  the  freemen  of  this  company,  who  are  obliged  to  un¬ 
dergo  an  apprenticefhip,  and  to  peiform  a  matter  piece,  there 
are,  alfo,  at  Paris,  12  privileged  tallow  chandlers,  following 
the  court,  who  are  admitted  by  the  high  provoft  of  the  ho¬ 
tel,  and  have  the  right,  with  the  other  freemen  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  to  maxe  and  lell  all  forts  of  candles. 

There  has  bem,  for  a  long  time,  at  Paris,  a  famous  manu- 
fadbure  of  candles,  fet  up  in  St.  Anthony’s  fuburb,  by  the  Sieur 
Le  Brez:  but,  the  time  of  privilege  which  he  had  obtained 
being  expired,  the  making  of  thefe  candles  is  become  part  of 
the  trade  of  the  company  of  tallow-chandlers,  who  have  now 
the  right  to  make  them.  However,  the  Sieur  Le  Brez,  who 
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is  free  of  that  company,  ftill  continues  that  trade,  with  good 
fuccefs,  having  this  advantage  over  the  other  tallow-chandlers, 
that  his  candles  are  efteemed  much  better  for  their  whitenefs, 
for  their  firmnefs  of  the  tallow,  and  for  the  brightnefs  of  the 
light  they  give.  " 

There  are  two  forts  of  tallow-candles,  the  one  dipped,  and 
the  other  moulded.  The  former  are  the  common  candles, 
the  invention  and  ufe  of  which  are  very  ancient  in  France  ; 
the  others  are  the  candles  of  the  Sieur  Le  Brez’s  manufacture, 
mentioned  above,  vyjio  eithef  invented,  or  improved  and  per¬ 
fected  them. 

The  method  of  making  candles  in  general. 

After  the  tallow  has  been  weighed,  and  mixed  in  the  pro¬ 
portions  fet  forth  in  the  ordonnances,  or  regulations,  menti¬ 
oned  in  the  beginning  of  this  article,  it  is  cut  into  very  (mall 
pieces,  that  it  may  melt  the  fooner ;  for  the  tallow  in  lumps, 
as  the  chandlers  receive  it  from  the  butchers,  is  too  difficult 
to  melt,  and  would  be  in  danger  of  burning,  or  turning  black, 
if  it  were  left  too  long  over  the  fire. 

When  the  tallow  is  perfectly  melted,  and  well  fkimmed,  they 
pour  a  certain  quantity  of  water  into  it,  proportionable  to  the 
quantity  of,  tallow.  This  ferves  to  precipitate  to  the  bottom 
of  the  veffel  the  impurities  of  the  tallow,  which  may  have 
efcaped  the  fkimmer.  Obferve,  however,  that  there  muff  be 
no  water  thrown  into  the  tallow  defigned  for  the  three  firft 
dips,  becaufe  the  wick,  being  ftill  qu  te  dry,  would  imbibe 
the  water,  which  makes  the  candles  crackle  in  burning,  and 
renders  them  of  bad  ufe. 

The  tallow,  thus  melted,  is  poured  into  a  tub,  through  a  coarfe 
fieve  of  horfe-hair,  to  purify  it  ftill  more.  At  the  lower  part 
of  the  tub  there  is  a  copper  or  brafs  top,  two  or  three  inches 
above  the  bottom,  by  which  the  liquid  tallow  is  drawn  out 
on  occafton. 

The  tallow,  thus  prepared,  may  be  ufed  after  it  has  fettled 
about  three  hours ;  it  will  continue  hot,  and  in  a  condition 
to  be  ufed,  during  24  hours  in  fummer,  and  15  or  16  in 
winter;  but,  when  the  weather  is  too  cold,  care  muft  be 
taken  to  keep  it  warm,  either  by  covering  it,  or  putting  it 
near  the  fire. 

Before  they  begin  to  melt  the  tallow,  they  are  ufed  to  prepare 
a  quantity  of  wicks,  fufficient  to  take  up  all  the  tallow  they 
intend  to  melt. 

The  wicks  are  made  of  fpun-cotton,  which  the  tallow-chand¬ 
lers  buy  in  fkains,  and  which  they  wind  up  into  bottoms,  or 
clues. 

The  bottoms  of  cotton  made  for  the  wicks  of  candles,  com- 
I  monly  weigh  half  a  pound ;  the  wicks  confift  of  two,  three, 
or  four  threads,  according  to  the  quality  and  fize  of  the 
candies,  it  being  equally  prohibited  by  the  ordonnances  of 
France  to  make  the  wicks  too  thick  or  too  thin. 

By  the  9th  and  iofh  of  Anne,  certain  duties  are  granted  in 
England  on  Candles  and  Sope. 

Makers  of  candles  are  not  to  ufe  melting-houfes  without  due 
entry  thereof  at  the  Excife-Office,  on  pain  of  100  1.  And 
to  give  notice  of  making  candles  to  the  excife  officer  for  the 
duties,  and  of  the  number,  See.  or  {hall  forfeit  50 1.  Re¬ 
moving  the  candles  before  weighed  by  the  officer,  or  mixing 
them  with  others,  See.  is  liable  to  penalties.  See  the  article 
Cambodia,  a  note  there  about  Candles. 

Candle.  A  fale,  or  auction,  by  inch  of  candle,  is  when  a 
fmall  piece  of  candle  being  lighted,  the  by-ftanders  are. allow¬ 
ed  to  bid  for  the  merchandize  which  is  felling;  but,  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  candle  is  out,  the  commodity  is  adjudged  to  the  laft 
bidder. 

CANDO,  CANDf,  or  CONDI,  a  long  meafure  ufed  in 
feveral  parts  of  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  particularly  at  Goa,  the 
capital  city  of  the  fettlements  which  the  Portugueze  ftill  en¬ 
joy  there. 

The  cando  of  Goa  is  17  Dutch  ells  and  £,  per  ico,  longer 
than  the  ells  of  Babel  and  Baflora,  and  6  4-  than  the  varre, 
or  ell  of  Ormus. 

Silk  and  woollen  fluffs  are  meafured  by  the  varre,  and  linens 
by  the  cando.  The  cando,  or  condo,  ufed  in  the  kingdom 
of  Pegu,  is  equal  to  the  ell  of  Venice. 

CANE,  a  walking-flick.  That  which  we  intend  to  give  an 
account  of  at  prelent,  is  called  by  the  Dutch  rolting.  Jt  is  a 
reed  brought  from  the  Eaft-Indies.  There  is  a  great  trade  of 
them  at  Paris  and  at  London.  It  is  cuflomary  to  adorn  them 
with  a  head  of  gold,  fftver,  agate,  ivory,  amber,  and  even 
fotnetimes  inriched  with  precious  {tones,  and,  frequently,  the 
head  is  only  of  fome  fort  of  wood.  Sometimes,  inflead  of  a 
head,  they  put  a  fpying-glafs  on  the  top  of  the  cane. 

Some  are  without  knots,  and  very  fmooth  and  even  ;  that  is, 
when  the  reed  was  grown  fo  long  that  the  diftance  between 
two  knots  was  large  enough  to  make  a  cane.  Others  are  full 
o(  knots,  about  'two  inches  diftant  from  each  other ;  thefe 
laft  have  very  little  elafticity,  and  will  not  bend  fo  well  as 
the  others. 

Laftly,  there  are  canes  made  of  feveral  forts  of  precious  wood, 
as  ebony,  St.  Lucia’s  wood,  rofe-wood,  &c.  Thefe,  indeed, 
are  nothing  but  flicks,  but,  as  they  ferve  for  the  fame  por- 
pofes  as  canes,  they  have  got  that  name. 
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Canes  of  Bengal.  The  moft  beautiful  canes  which  the  Euro¬ 
peans  bring  into  England  and  France,  &c.  come  from  Ben¬ 
gal.  Some  of  them  are  fo  fine,  that  people  work  them  into 
,  veffels,  or  bowls,  which,  being  varnifhed  over  in  the  infide, 
with  black  or  yellow  lacca,  or  of  feme  other  colour,  will  hold 
liquors,  as  well  as  glafs,  or  China  ware  dees,  and  the  Indians 
ufe  them  for  the  fame  purpofesl 

Thefe  bowls  are  made  much  after  the  fame  manner  as  thore 
fine  ofier  bafkets  that  they  make  in  France  and  in  Flanders, 
and  which  are  very  much  efteemed  on  account  of  the  deli¬ 
cacy  of  the  workmanfhip. 

There  are  canes,  alfo,  that  are  flit  into  narrow  bits,  and  ferve 
to  make  rattans,  which  were  formerly  greatly  ufed  in  the 
making  of  cane-chairs,  and  hoops  for  the  ladies,  in  feveral 
parts  of  Europe. 

Cane  is  alfo  a  long  meafure,  which  ferves  to  meafure  bodies 
extended  in  length,  as  cloths,  ferges,  linens,  and  other  fuch 
merchandizes.  It  is  longer  or  fhorter,  according  to  the  feve¬ 
ral  countries  and  places  where  it  is  ufed. 

At  Montpelier,  and  in  all  Lower  Languedoc,  as  alfo  in  Pro¬ 
vence,  in  the  country  of  Avignon,  and  in  Dauphine,  the  cane 
is  6  feet  and  A  of  an  inch  long,  which  make  an  ell  and  |  of 
Paris  :  fo  that  three  canes  of  Montpelier  make  5  ells  of  Paris. 
This  cane  isfubdivlded  into  eight  fpans,  or  palms. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  canes  of  Montpelier  into  Paris  ells, 
the  common  rule  of  proportion  Is  thus  ufed ;  faying.  If  3 
canes  of  Montpelier  make  5  ells  of  Paris,  what  Will  any  other 
number  of  canes  of  Montpelier  make  in  Paris  ells  t  If,  on 
the  contrary,  you  would  reduce  Paris  eils  into  canes  of  Mont¬ 
pelier,  you  muft  fay,  If  5  elU  of  Paris  make  three  canes  of 
Montpelier,  how  many  canes  of  Montpelier  will  fo  many  ells 
of  Paris  make  ?  This  method  may  ferve,  alfo,  to  reduce  the 
canes  of  other  places  into  Paris  ells,  and  the  ells  of  Paris  into 
the  canes  of  thofe  places. 

Obferve,  that  the  ufe  of  the  cane  has  been  prohibited  in  Lan¬ 
guedoc  and  Dauphine,  by  two  decrees  of  the  king’s  council  of 
ftate,  given  the  24th  of  June,  and  the  27th  of  October, 
1678  ;  and  that,  according  to  thofe  decrees,  they  muft  ufe  in 
thofe  provinces  the  Paris  ell,  inftead  of  the  cane,  in  the  buy¬ 
ing  and  felling  of  fluffs. 

At  Naples  the  cane  is  of  6  feet  io  inches  and  -i,  which  make 
an  ell  and  \%  of  Paris;  fo  that  17  canes  of  Naples  make  32 
ells  of  Paris. 

The  cane  of  Thouloufe,  and  of  all  Upper  Languedoc,  and 
even  of  fome  cities  in  Guienne,  is  equal  to  the  varre  of  Arra- 
gon  ;  it  is  of  five  feet  five  inches  and  a  half,  which  make 
an  ell  and  a  half  of  Paris;  fo  that  two  canes  of  Thouloufe 
fnake  three  ells  of  Paris. 

Cane  is  alfo  faid  of  that  which  has  been  meafured  with  a 
cane,  as  a  cane  of  cloth,  a  cane  of  muffin,  &c. 

Cane,  a  fugar  cane,  is  the  reed  with  the  juice  of  which  fugar 
is  made.  See  Sugar. 

CANICA,  a  fort  of  fpice,  which  grows  in  the  ifland  of  Cuba. 
It  is  a  kind  of  wild  cinnamon,  but  its  tafte  is  more  like  that 
of  cloves  than  of  cinnamon.  It  is  alfo  ufed  in  medicine, 
where  they  fubftitute  it  in  the  room  of  caffia.  It  is  a  pretty 
faleable  commodity  in  the  Spanifti  iflands. 

CANNON,  a  piece  of  ordnance  made  of  fnetal,  of  a  cylin¬ 
drical  form,  and  bored  through  its  whole  length,  which  is 
loaded  with  powder  and  ball,  to  ferve  in  attacking  of  ftrong 
places,  in  battles,  either  by  fea  or  by  land.  There  are  in 
France  feveral  royal  fbunderies  for  the  cafting  of  cannon. 
See  Foundery. 

Cannon,  and  other  pieces  of  ordnance,  as  well  as  their  car¬ 
riages,  and  all  that  ferve  to  load  or  fire  them,  are  contraband 
goods,  the  exportation  of  which  is  prohibited  through  the 
whole  extent  of  the  kingdom,  territories,  and  dominions  of 
the  French  king,  according  to  the  ordonnance  of  the  year 
1687,  unc^er  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  goods,  paying  a 
fine,  and  fuffering  other  punifhments,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  cafe. 

Cannon,  with  letter-founders  and  printers,  fignifies  alfo  the 
largeft  fize  of  the  letters  they  ufe.  See  Letter-Founder 
and  Printer. 

CANOE,  a  fmall  boat  made  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree  bored  hol¬ 
low,  and  fometimes  alfo  of  pieces  of  bark  fewed  together. 
It  is  ufed  by  the  natives  of  America  to  go  a  fiftiing  in  the 
fea,  or  upon  fome  expedition,  either  by  fea,  or  upon  the  rivers 
and  lakes.  The  negroes  in  Guinea,  and  even  many  nations 
in  the  Eaft-Indies,  ufe  alfo  canoes.  The  French  in  Canada 
have  likewife  learnt  the  ufe  of  them,  and  go  in  canoes  to 
the  habitations  of  the  favages,  and  carry  them  European 
commodities,  which  they  exchange  for  {kins  and  furs,  &c. 
Thefe  canoes  are  made  only  of  the  hark  of  trees,  chiefly  of 
birch  :  two  men  are  fufficient  to  manage  fuch  a  canoe :  and, 
when  the  falls  of  the  rivers  oblige  them  to  land,  they  carry 
the  canoe  and  merchandizes  on  their  fhoulders,  till  they  come 
above  or  below  the  fall,  according  as  they  go  up  or  down  the 
rivers  or  lakes.  The  largeft  canoes,  made  of  the  bark  of 
trees,  rarely  hold  above  four  perfons. 

The  canoes,  made  of  the  trunk  of  one  tree,  keep  that  name 
as  long  as  they  are  fo  fmall,  that  not  above  three  or  four  peo¬ 
ple  can  go  in  them.  When  they  are  larger,  thofe  of  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  are  called  pirogues,  and  thofe  of  Guinea  chain. 
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The  canoes  of  the  favages,  about  Davis’s-Streights,  are  more 
extraordinary.  'They  are  feven  or  eight  feet  long,  and  two 
broad;  compofed  of  fmall  flicks  of '  a  very  pliant  wood,  in 
the  form  of  a  hurdle,  and  covered  with  feal-fkins:  every  ca¬ 
noe  holds  but  one  man,  who  fits  in  a  hole  macle  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  canoe.  I  he  reader  may  fee  a  more  particular  de- 
feription  of  the  canoes,  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  Decou- 
verte  d’un  grand  pai's  en  1‘Amerique  Septentrionale,  inferted 
in  tf.e  9th  , volume  of  the  Collection  of  the  voyages  to  the 
North,  in  French. 

CAN  1  AR  J,  a  weight  ufed  in  Italy,  and  particularly  at  Leg¬ 
horn,  to  weigh  fome  forts  of  merchandizes, 
i  here  are  three  forts  ol  cantari,  or  quintals:  one  weighs 
150  pounds,  the  other  151,  and  the  third  160.  The  firft 
ferves  to  weigh  allum  and  cheefe  ;  the  fecond  for  fugar;  and 
the  1  alt  for  wool  and  cod-fiib.  The  other  merchandizes  are 
fold  by  the  ico  weight,  or  by  the  pound.  Lead,  wood  of 
Campeachy,  or  logwood,  or  that  called  Brazil,  &c.  and  other 
wood,  are  fold  by  the  toco  weight.  The  pound  of  Leghorn 
is  of  12  ounces,  mark  weight  ;  and  that  of  Paris,  Amfter- 
dam,  Strafourgh,  and  Befaixpn,  where  the  weight  is  the 
fame,  of  16  ounces,  alfo  mark  weight:  and,  at  that  rate, 
thefe  three  forts  of  cantaii  ought  to  yield  at  Paris  as  follows, 
viz. 

The  contaro  of  150,  pounds,  103  pounds  and  Bounces. 
That  of  151  pounds,  104  pounds  and  3  ounces. 

And  that  of  160  pounds,  no  pounds,  bounces,  3  drachms, 
and  fomething  more.  This  Jail  makes  136  pounds  at  Mar- 
fei  lies. 

Cantaro,  is  alfo  a  meafure  of  contents  ufed  at  Cochin  ;  there 
are  three  forts  of  them,  whofe  difference  is  only  of  a  few 
pounds.  They  ufe  the  one  or  the  other,  according  to  the 
feveral  merchandizes  they  would  meafure.  Commonly  the 
■  cantaro  is  of  4  rubis,  and  the  rubi  of  32  rotoiis. 

CANTHARIDES,  a  fpecies  of  fly,  or  rather  beetle. 

This  fly,  whofe  venom  is  very  violent,  is  green  and  firming  : 
its  green,  however,  is  mixed  with  a  little  blue  and  yellow, 
of  a  golden  colour ;  which  makes  it  appear  of  a  variable  and 
agreeable  colour;  but  it  has  fuch  an  unpleafant  and  difagree- 
ab!e  fmell,  that  it  is  not  prudent  to  admire  the  colours  to  pre¬ 
judice  the  fmell. 

The  phyfleians,  who  compofe  fome  of  their  remedies  with 
poifons,  make  fome  of  thofe  which  are  called  topic  medicines, 
with  thefe  venomous  flies.  Amongft  others,  they  make  a 
plaifler  of  them  for  the  tooth-ach  ;  they  alfo  enter  into  the 
compofition  of  the  belt  bliflers.  The  farriers  likewife  ufe 
them  very  much,  for  the  cure  of  feveral  diflempers  in  horfes, 
particularly  the  farcy. 

The  country  people  about  Paris  carry  thither  almofl  all  the 
cantbarides,  which  are  ufed  by  the  apothecaries  and  the  far¬ 
rier?;  there  are  fome,  however,  imported  from  foreign  parts. 
Thofe  of  Italy,  which  are  bigger  than  the  others,  are  not 
ufed  in  France.  They  ufe  the  fmall  ones  which  are  fold  by 
the  druggills. 

When  thefe  flies  are  gathered,  they  kill  them  with  the  fleam 
of  hot  vinegar,  and  then  dry  them  in  the  fun. 

The  cantharides  mull  be  chofen  frefh,  dry,  and  quite  whole  : 
they  will  not  keep  much  above  three  years,  without  fpoiling, 
and  turning  to  dull,  and  then  they  are  good  for  nothing 
CANTIMARONS,  or  CATIMARONS,  a  kind  of  float  or 
raft,  ufed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  coaft  of  Coromandel  to  go 
a  fifhing,  and  to  trade  along  the  coaft.  They  are  made  of 
three  or  four  fmall  canoes,  or  of  trunks  of  trees  dug  hollow, 
tied  together  with  ropes  of  cocoa,  with  a  triangular  fail  in  the 
middle,  made  of  mat?.  The  perfons  who  manage  them  are 
almofl:  half  in  the  water,  there  being  only  a  place  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  a  little  raifed  to  put  in  their  merchandizes  ;  which  Jaft  par¬ 
ticular  mull  be  underflood  only  of  the  trading  cantimarons, 
and  not  of  thofe  that  go  out  a  fifhing. 

CANVAS,  a  very  clear  unbleached  cloth  of  hemp  or  flax, 
wove  very  regular  in  little  fquares.  It  is  ufed  for  working 
tapeflry  with  the  needle,  by  paffing  the  threads  of  gold,  fil- 
ver,  (ilk,  wool,  through  the  intervals  or  fquares. 

Moll  of  the  canvas  for  tapeflry,  which  is  fold  at  Paris,  is 
made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Monfort  PAmours,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  at  a  place  called  Mefnil. 

M  here  is  coarfe,  middling,  and  fine  canvas :  the  fineft  are 
generally  made  of  flax,  and  the  others  of  hemp.  All  the 
pieces  of  canvas  are  45  ells  long,  Paris  meafure.  But  their 
breadth  is  very  unequal,  Lome  being  a  quarter  of  an  ell  wide, 
others  a  quarter  and  a  half,  half  an  ell,  half  an  ell  and  T'z, 
half  an  ell  and  | ;  §,|,  and  \  and  an  half  of  an  ell,  Paris  mea- 
fure.  There  are,  however,  fome  from  3,0  to  45  ells  long, 
by  2  ells  wide  :  but  the  weavers  make  none  of. that  fort,  un- 
Jefs  they  are  befpoke  by  the  merchants. 

J  hough  tapeflry  feems  no  great  objecl  of  trade,  yet,  befides 
v^njt  is.  ufec1  at  ^aris5  and  in  the  other  great  cities  of  France, 
tney  alfo  export  fome  into  foreign  countries,  particularly  into 

-ngland,  Poland,  and  fome  other  places  in  the  north  of 
Europe. 

Canvas  is  alfo  a  coarfe  cloth  of  hemp,  unbleached,  fome- 
vviat  Clear,  which  ferves  to  cover  women’s  ftays,  alfo  to 
.  n ,llen  s  cj°afhs,  and  to  make  fome  other  of  their  wear- 
0  ^ c  are  •  I  hele  canvaffes  are  §  of  an  ell  broad,  and  from 
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50  to  60  ells  long,  Paris  meafure  :  they  are  fold  by  the  cur¬ 
rent  ell. 

Canvas  is  alfo  a  very  coarfe  cloth  of  hemp  unbleached 
which  ferves  to  make  totvels.  This  fort  of  canvas  is  made 
in  Normandy,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alen^on,  and  in 
Perche,  towards  Montagne.  It  is  commonly  60  ells  lono- 
and  7V  of  311  Hi  broad,  Paris  meafure. 

Canvas,  or  Kanefas.  Thus  the  Dutch  call  a  fort  of  very 
coarfe  cloth  made  of  hemp,  very  ftrong  and  very  clofe 
which  are  made  in  Holland,  and  fervejo  make  fails  for  {hip¬ 
ping.  1  hefe  cloths  are  fold  by  rolls,  or  pieces  about  28  ells 
long,  and  near  §  of  an  ell  wide,.  Paris  meafure.  7'he  French 
buy  but  few,  not  to  fay,  none  of  thefe  cloths  of  the  Dutch. 

Remarks. 

7  he  frequent  Ioffes,  f  me  years  fince,  of  the  fails  of  our 
{hipping,  as  well  among  the  royal  navy,  as  merchant-men, 
proved  a  great  difadvantage  to  the  nation.  7'his  was  gene¬ 
rally  allowed  to  be  then  owing  to  the  canvas  that  wa's  manu¬ 
factured  in  England,  and  which  came  far  fhort  of  what  we 
had  from  Holland,  as  to  ftrength  and  goodnefs.  But  our  own 
canvas  is  lately  very  much  Improved,  and  the  importation 
from  Holland,  in  confequence  thereof,  greatly  diminifhed. 
And  this,  it  is  to  be  earneflly  hoped  and  delired,  will  foon  be 
the  cafe,  in  regard  to  every  fpecies  of  the  lumen  manufadure. 
CAP-MERCHANT,  in  a  trading  {hip,  is  the  fame  offi¬ 
cer,  who  is  called  purfer  in  a  man  of  war.  The  French  call 
him  writer  (ecrivain)  ;  he  is  appo.nted  by  the  merchants  to 
whom  the  ftiip  belongs,  to  take  care  that  nothing  be  embez¬ 
zled  nor  fquandered  away. 

By  the  laws  of  Prance,  the  cap-merchant  is  obliged  to  have 
a  regifler,  or  journal,  marked  with  aflourifh  at  the  beginning 
and  end  by  an  officer  of  the  admiralty,  of  the  place  from 
whence  he  is  to  fail,  or  if  there  be  no  fuch  officer  there,  by 
Two  of  the  chief  owners  of  the  {hip. 

7  haL  regifler  contains  an  exaCt  and  particular  inventory  or 
account  of  the  whole  {hip’s  cargo,  as  tackling,  apparel, 
arms,  provifions,  merchandize?,  Cf c.  In  this  book  are  like¬ 
wife  fet  down  the  names  of  all  the  paffengers,  if  there  be 
any ;  the  freight  that  is  agreed  upon,  the  lift  of  the  whole 
crew,  with  their  age,  qualities,  wages,  and  falaries ;  an  ac¬ 
count  of  what  has  been  bought  for  the  fhip’s  ufe,  fince  her 
departure,  Ok.  the  confumpticn  of  provifions  and  ammuni¬ 
tion,  in  fhort,  all  that  relates  to  the  expences  of  the  voyage. 
In  this  regifler,  are  entered  all  the  refolutions  of  the  mer¬ 
chants,  captains,  pilots,  and  others,  who  have  a  right  to  vote 
upon  emergencies  ;  the  names,  ages,  and  qualities  of  thofe 
who  die,  and  if  poffible,  the  nature  of  the  diflemoer  that 
carried  them  off.  F 

In  a  word,  nothing  happens  or  is  done  on  beard  a  trading 
veffel,  but  an  accurate  and  careful  cap-merchant  fets  down 
in  his  book,  which  cannot  be  kept  too  regularly ;  fince,  in 
cafe  of  need,  it  may  be  produced  as  a  voucher  before  a  court 
of  juftice. 

7  he  cap- merchant,  in  the  above-mentioned  nation,  doth 
alfo  perform  the  office  ol  a  recorder  in  criminal  proteffes, 
to  take  informations  ;  and  of  a  notary,  to  draw  up  and  wit- 
nefs  the  laft  wills  of  thofe  who  die  on  board,  and  make  an 
inventory  of  what  they  leave. 

7  o  prevent  all  frauds  or  impofition  in  this  latter  cafe,  he  is 
obliged  to  depofit,  into  the  records  of  the  admiralty,  the  mi¬ 
nutes,  or  originals  of  all  the  faid  informations,  wills,  and 
inventories,  lour  and  twenty  hours  after  the  {hip’s  return, 
f  he  cap-merchant  cannot  leave  the  {hip  till  the  voyave  is 
fimfhed  under  the  penalty  ol  lofiog  all  h.s  wages,  and  pay-  j 
ing  an  arbitrary  fine.  . 

In  fuch  fhips  whofe  cargo  is  not  confiderable  enough  to  bear  ; 

the  expence  of  a  cap  merchant,  the  mafter  himfelf,  or  the  | 
mate,  if  thereto  requefted  by  the  mafter,  performs  the  office  ; 
of  a  cap  merchant. 

CAPER,  is  both  the  flower  and  fruit  of  the  plant  or  {hrub 
which  is  called  the  caper-bufb. 

This  plant,  which  is  branchy  and  thorny,  trails  on  the  : 
ground,  and  fpreads  very  much  in  a  circular” manner.  It  de-  j 
lights  in  chinks  and  crevices  of  old  walls  or  rocks,  and  in  j 
defert  barren  places.  It’s  leaves  are  very  round.  It’s  flower,  ; 
when  opened,  is  white,  but  before  it  blows,  it  is  green,  in 
the  fbape  of  a  fmall  round  olive,  with  a  flalk.  This  bud  is 
properly  the  fruit  of  the  caper-bufh,  which  people  preferve 
in  vinegar,  or  in  fait,  and  of  which  there  is  a  pretty  confider¬ 
able  trade,  as  a  pickle. 

bather  Le  Breton,  in  his  Defcription  of  the  chief  plants  of 
America,  inferted  in  the  Memoirs  of  Trevoux,  for  the  year 
1732,  &c.  deferibes  this  plant  otherwife.  It  is,  fays  he,  a 
{hrub,  whofe  ftalks  or  Blanks  rife  to  the  height  of  feven  or  f 
eight  feet;  the  bark  is  dyed  with  violet  or  purple;  the  leaves  i 
are  large,  firm,  fhining,  nervous,  wrinkled,  and  dry.  The  • 
flower  confills  of  four  leaves,  expanded  in  the  form  of  a  fmall  j 
rofe,  the  middle  of  which  is  filled  with  a  tuft  offiamina.  j 
I  he  top  of  the  piflil  is  ffi.aped  like  a  peftle,  and  becomes  a 
fruit  in  form  of  a  filiqua,  near  a  foot  long,  which  opens  : 
lengthways  from  one  end  to  the  other.  77ie  feeds,  which  1 
are  fhaped  liite  a  kidney,  are  covered  with  a  mucilaginous 
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fubftance,  proper  to  clean  linnen;  for  it  makes  the  water  la¬ 
ther  like  unto  (oap*. 

*  May  it  not  deferve  the  attention  of  our  linnen  manufafhi- 
rers,  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  to  think  of  materials  for  the 
bleaching  of  linnen  that  will  come  che-'per  than  what  they 
at  prefent  ufe  ?  See  Bleaching..  Linnens. 

CAPHAR,  a  duty  which  the  Turks  raife  on  the  Chriftians, 
who  carry  or  fend  merchandizes  from  Aleppo  to  Jerufalem, 
and  other  places  in  Syria.  This  duty  of  caphar  was  firft  im- 
pofed  by  the  chriftians  themfelves,  when  they  were  in  pof- 
feffion  of  the  holy  land,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  troops 
which  were  planted  in  difficult  paffes,  to  obferve  the  Arabs, 
and  prevent  their  incurfions :  but  the  Turks,  who  have  con¬ 
tinued  and  increafed  that  duty,  make  an  ill  ufe  of  it,  taking 
occafton  from  thence  to  affront  the  chriffian  travellers  and 
merchants,  extorting  arbitrary  and  confiderable  fums  from 
them  to  defend  them,  as  they  pretend,  againft  the  Arabs ; 
with  whom  neverthelefs  they  keep  up  a  fecret  intelligence, 
favouring  their  excurfions,  pillage,  and  plunder. 

CAPITAL,  amongft  merchant?,  bankers,  and  traders,  fig- 
nifies  the  fum  of  money  which  individuals  bring  to  make  up 
the  common  flock  of  a  partnerlhip,  when  it  is  firft  formed. 
It  is  alfo  Paid  of  the  ftock  which  a  merchant  at  firft  puts  into 
trade,  for  his  account.  It  fignifies  likewife  the  fund  of  a 
trading  company  or  corporation,  in  which  fenfe  the  word 
flock  is  generally  added  to  it.  Thus  we  fay,  the  capital  ftock 
of  the  bank,  &c.  The  word  capital  is  oppofed  to  that  of  pro¬ 
fit  or  gain,  tho’  the  profit  often  increafes  the  capital,  and 
becomes  itfelf  part  of  the  capital,  when  joined  with  the 
former. 

CAPLAN,  a  fort  of  fmall  fifh,  which  abounds  in  thofe  places 
where  they  fifh  for  cod  :  there  is  particularly  great  plenty  of 
it  on  the  coaft  of  Placentia  in  Newfoundland.  They  ufe  it 
to  bait  the  hooks  of  the  lines,  with  which  they  fifh  for  cod. 
CAPSTAN,  CAPSTANE,  or  CAPSTERN,  is  an 
engine  compofed  of  a  roller,  or  cylinder,  placed  perpendicu¬ 
larly  to  the  horizon,  and  fupported  by  ftrong  pieces  of  tim¬ 
ber.  The  eapftan  on  fhip- board,  by  means  of  a  cable  that 
winds  round  the  cylinder,  and  of  two  leavers  or  bars,  which 
are  put  acrofs  the  head  of  it,  and  moved  by  men,  ferves  to 
draw  or  heave  up  the  weightieft  burthens,  which  are  fallen ed 
to  the  end  of  the  rope. 

The  chief  ufe  of  capftans  on  board  fhips,  is  to  tow  them 
and  to  weigh  the  anchors. 

They  ferve  alfo  upon  large  boats  on  the  river  Seine,  to  tow 
them  againft  the  ftream  through  bridges,  by  fattening  the  end 
t)f  the  cable  to  the  iron-ring?,  which  are  commonly  fixed  in 
the  middle  of  the  bridges.  The  eapftan  is  alfo  ufed  to  take 
out  of  veflels  very  large  pieces  of  marble,  or  free-ftone,  and 
convey  them  to  the  places  where  they  are  to  be  wrought, 
when  they  are  too  large,  and  too  heavy  to  be  put  into  carts. 
CAPTAIN  of  Merchantmen.  See  Commanders  of 
Merchantmen. 

CARACOLT,  a  kind  of  metal,-  of  which  the  Caribbees,  or 
natives  of  the  Lefler  Antilles,  make  a  fort  of 'ornament,  in  the 
form  of  a  crefcent,  which  they  call  caracoli.  This  metal 
comes  from  the  main  land,  and  the  common  opinion  is, 
that  it  is  a  compound  of  filver,  copper,  and  gold,  Something 
like  the  Corinthian  brafs  of  old.  Thefe  metals  are  fo  perfect¬ 
ly  mixed  and  incorporated  together,  that  the  compound  which 
refults  from  them,  it  is  faid,  has  a  colour  that  never  alters, 
how  long  foever  it  remains  in  the  fea,  or  under  ground.  It 
is  fomething  brittle,  and  they  who  work  it  are  obliged  to  mix 
a  large  proportion  of  gold  with  it,  to  make  the  compound 
more  tough  and  malleable  under  the  hammer. 

The  Englilh  and  French  filverfmiths  have  made  feveral  expe¬ 
riments  thereon,  in  order  to  imitate  this  metal  ;  they  who 
come  neareft  to  it,  put  to  fix  parts  of  filver  three  of  copper, 
and  one  of  gold  :  The  fkilful  found  this  imitated  mixture, 
though  very  fine,  yet  much  inferior  to  that  among  the  la¬ 
vages. 

Father  Labat,  from  whofe  relation  this  article  is  extracted, 
is  of  opinion  that  the  caracoli  is  a  fimple  metal  as  produced 
from  the  mines,  and  afterwards  refined.  They  make  with  it 
in  the  French  American  iftands  rings,  buckles,  heads  for  canes, 
and  fuch  other  fmall  works. 

CAR  AGI.  Thus  they  call,  in  the  Grand  Signior’s  domi¬ 
nions,  the  duties  of  importation  and  exportation  paid  on  mer¬ 
chandizes.  .  . 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  duty  of  importation  is  paid  but 
once,  and  only  at  the  cuftom-houfe  where  the  merchandizes 
are  firft  unloaded.  If  they  be  not  fold,  the  importer,  or 
owner,  is  at  liberty  to  carry  them  to  any  other  place,  where, 
by  producing  the  firft  receipt  for  the  duty  paid,  he  is  free  from 
any  other  cuftom-houfe  duty. 

Caragi,  is  alfo  the  name  of  the  cuftom-houfe  officers  who  re¬ 
ceive  the  duties.  The  general  or  chief  officer,  or  diredlor, 
of  the  cuffom-houfe,  is  called  caraffi-bachi. 

C  ARAGROUCH,  a  filver  coin  of  the  empire,  weighing 
nine  drachms,  which  does  not  amount  to  quite  a  French 
crown  of  three  1  i v res  Tournois.  It  goes  at  Conftantinople 
for  i  20  afpers  :  there  are  four  forts  of  them,  which  are  all 
equally  current,  and  of  the  fame  value. 
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C  A  R  A  M  A  N  GO  E,  a  drug  which  comes  from  China,  and  is 
proper  to  be  uled  in  medicine.  The  Tonquinefe  value  it  very 
much,  i  hat  which  the  Chinefe  carry  into  Tonquin  cofts  them 
at  Canton  but  fix  taels  and  two  mas;  and  they  fell  it  a^ain 
for  i2  taels  and  five  mas.  ° 

C  A  R  A  N  N  A  or  KARANNA.a  very  fcarce  gum,  which 
comes  from  New  Spain.  The  trees  from  which  it  runs  are 
like  the  palm-tree.  When  it  is  frefh,  it  is  white,  but,  as  it 
grows  ftale,  it  becomes  grey iffi,  inclining  to  green,  in  which 
condition  it  is  fent  into  Europe,  where  the  white  is  feldom  to 
be  met  with.  It  is  brought  in  lumps,  wrapped  up  in  reed- 
haves,  or  blades.  To  be  of  the  beft  quality,  it  muft  be  foft 
and  of  a  pleafant  aromatic  fmell,  and  as  white  as  fnow.  As 
this  gum  is  very  dear,  it  is  feldom  fold  unadulterated,  and  other 
lorts  are  often  fubftituted  in  it’s  ffead,  which  have  not  the 
fame  properties.  When  applied  to  the  head,  it  has  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  virtue  to  relieve  it  from  pain,  which  renders  it  high¬ 
ly  valuable.  It  produces  the  fame  effeds  in  the  joints,  and  is 
fo  much  efteemed  in  medicine,  that  it  is  become  a  proverb  in 
pharmacy  to  fay,  Whatever  the  taiamanaca  has  not  cured, 
the  caranna  will. 

The  Americans  make  a  balm  of  it,  which  they  pretend  is  a 
fovereign  remedy  for  the  cure  of  wounds,  and  the  hemorrhoids 
or  piles. 

CARAPACE,  a  thick,  folid,  and  firm  ffiell,  which  covers 
the  turtle,  or  tortoife,  and  to  which  adhere  thofe  fine  tranf- 
parent  fhells  which  are  known  under  the  name  of  to  toife- 
ffiell,  and  of  which  fnuff- boxes  and  feveral  forts  of  inlaid 
works  are  made. 

CARAT  ,  or  CAR  ACT,  is  the  common  name  of  the  weight 
which  reprefents  what  degree  of  fiuenefs  gold  is  of. 

The  mint- matter,  orcuftom,  have  fixed  the  purity,  or  per- 
fedion  of  gold,  at  24  carats,  though  it  is  not  poffible  fo  to 
purify  and  refine  that  metal  but  it  will  ftill  want  about  one 
fourth  part  of  a  carat  in  abfolute  purity  and  perfection  ;  that 
is  to  fay,  gold  cannot  be  fo  refined  but  there  will  remain  fuch 
a  proportion  of  inferior  metal,  or  allay,  therein.  See  Al¬ 
lay,  and  Bullion  Gold  and  Silver. 

The  carat  is  divided  into  L,  -L,  and  f-,.  Thefe  degrees 
ferve  to  diftinguifh  the  greater  or  leffer  quantity  of  allay  therein 
contained.  For  inftance,  gold  of  22  carats  is  that  which 
has  two  parts  of  filver,  or  of  any  other  metal,  and  22  of  fine 
gold.  See  the  articles  Allay,  Aqua  Regia,  Bullion, 
Gold,  Refining;  under  which  heads,  the  whole  bufinefs 
relating  to  all  kinds  of  dealings  in  gold  will  be  amply  explain¬ 
ed  and  illuftrated,  from  it’s  firft  refining  from  the  native  ore 
to  it’s  various  ufes  in  all  fhapes  whatfoever. 

Carat,  which  the  Spaniards  call  Quilate,  is  alfo  a  certain 
weight,  which  goldfmiths  and  jewellers  ufe,  wherewith  to 
weigh  precious  ftones  and  pearls.  This  carat  weighs  four 
grains,  but  fomething  lighter  than  the  grains  of  marc-weight. 
Each  of  thefe  grains  is  fubdivided  into  f,  ±,  &c.  and 

upon  that  footing  the  price  of  pearls  and  precious  ftones  is 
rated  and  fixed.  Tavernier  aliens,  that  the  Grand  Mogul’s 
famous  diamond,  which  is  reckoned  the  biggeft  in  the  world, 
weighs  279  carats  and 

In  Spain  the  carat,  or  quilate,  is  alfo  of  four  grains  :  three 
carats  make  a  tomin,  eight  tomins  a  caftillan,  fix  caftillans 
and  two  tomins  one  ounce,  and  eight  ounces  a  maic  :  but 
the  marc  of  Spain  is  about  J7  lighter  than  that  of  France. 

CARAVAN,  or  CARAVaNNB,  in  the  Eaft,  fignifies  a  com¬ 
pany,  or  aflembly,  of  travellers  and  pilgrims,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  of  merchants,  who,  for  their  greater  fecurity,  "and 
in  Older  to  affift  each  other,  travel  together  through  the  de- 
ferts,  and  other  dangerous  places,  which  are  infefttd  with 
Arabs,  or  robbers.  This  is  the  true  origin  of  thefe  aflocia- 
tions. 

There  is  a  chief,  or  aga,  who  commands  the  caravan,  and 
is  attended  by  a  certain  number  of  janifaries,  or  other  militia, 
according  to  the  countries  from  whence  the  caravans  fet  out ; 
which  number  of  foldiers  muft  be  fufficient  to  defend  them, 
and  conduit  them  with  fafety  to  the  places  for  which  they  are 
defigned,  and  on  a  day  appointed.  The  caravan  encamps 
every  evening,  near  fuch  wells  or  brooks  as  their  guides  are 
acquainted  with  ;  and  there  is  as  ftrieft  a  difeipline  obferved 
upon  this  occafion  as  in  armies  in  times  of  war. 

Their  hearts  of  burden  are  horfes,  but  moft  commonly  ca¬ 
mels,  who  are  capable  of  undergoing  a  very  great  fatigue, 
eat  but  little,  and,  above  all,  can  be  three,  four,  five,  fix, 
or  even  feven  days,  without  drinking,  to  which  they  are 
broke,  when  very  young. 

R  E  M  A  R  K  Si 
Of  the  caravans  of  Africa. 

The  caravan  of  Nubia  goes  twice  a  year  into  Egypt.  It  Daffies 
thiough  Gary,  a  place  ori  the  1  ft  bank  of  the  Nile,  three  or 
four  days  journey  on  this  fide  of  Dongola.  There  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  Sannar,  the  capital  of  Fungi,  thofe  of  Gondar,  the 
capital  of  Ethiopia,  and  many  others  from  divers  parts  of 
Africa,  meet  at  a  certain  time,  when  they  know  the  cara¬ 
van  is  to  arrive.  Then,  letting  out  from  Gary,  the  caravan 
leaves  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and,  croffing  the  deferts  of 
Lybia,  arrives,  after  a  march  of  13  days,  into  a  valley,  which 
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1s  30  leagues  I  nis  valley*  which  extends  almoft  from 

north  to  fouth,  isplanted  with  palm-trees,  and  very  well  cul¬ 
tivated,  becaufe  there  is  good  water  to  be  found  by  digging 
Only  one  foot  deep  in  the  ground. 

After  fome  days  reft  inf  this  agreeable  place,  the  caravan 
marches  a  who'e  day  between  deep  mountains,  in  an  even 
but  narrow  road  ;  after  which  it  arrives  in  a  narrow  pafs, 
through  which  it  erodes  that  chain  of  mountains  which  runs 
along  the  Nile  on  the  fide  of  Lybia,  and  comes  at  laft  to 
Manfelout,  a  town  in  Upper  Egypt,  where  the  duties  to  the 
prince  are  paid  in  black  (laves,  and  where  the  caravan  meets 
the  Nile  again,  for  the  firft  time  from  it’s  fetting  out  from 
Gary. 

The  firft  danger  in  fo  difficult  a  march  is,  that  the  caravan 
being  to  crofs  immenfe  plains  of  fand,  where  it  is  impoffible 
to  obferve  or  difcover  the  lead  track  of  a  road,  if  the  guides 
fhould  happen  to  lofe  their  way  in  thofe  unknown  countries, 
the  provilion  of  water,  neceflary  to  condudl  them  diredlly  to 
the  place  where  they  are  to  find  more,  muft  infallibly  fail  them 
by  fuch  a  delay,  which  is  frequently  of  feveral  days  journey. 
In  fuch  a  cafe,  the  mules  and  horfes  die  with  fatigue  and 
third  in  thofe  burning  deferts  ;  and  even  the  camels,  not- 
withftanding  their  extraordinary  power  to  fubfift  without 
water,  foon  meet  with  the  fame  fate ;  and  the  people  of  the 
caravan,  wandering  in  thofe  frightful  deferts,  generally  perifh 
alfo. 

The  danger  is  infinitely  greater  dill,  when  a  fouth  wind  hap¬ 
pens  to  rife  in  thofe  fandy  places.  The  leaft  damage  it  occa- 
fions  is  to  dry  up  the  leather  budgets  in  which  is  kept  the 
provifion  of  water  for  the  journey.  This  wind,  which  the 
Arabs  ftile  poifoned,  does  often  ftifle,  in  a  moment,  thofe  who 
have  the  misfortune  to  be  then  travelling  :  to  prevent  which 
they  are  obliged  to  throw  themfelves  immediately  on  the 
ground,  putting  their  faces  clofe  to  the  burning  fand,  which 
(unrounds  them  on  all  fides,  and  covering  their  heads  with 
fome  linn'en  for  that  purpofe,  left,  by  breathing,  they  fhould 
fwallow  infallible  death,  which  this  wind  diffeminates  every 
where  within  it’s  power  of  circulation. 

Notwithftanding  thofe  dangers,'  trade,  and  the  defire  of  gain, 
makes  a  multitude  of  people  run  thofe  hazards,  in  order  to 
become  opulent  by  their  traffic. 

There  arrives  likewife  at  Cairo,  every  year,  a  numerous  ca¬ 
ravan  from  Tripoli,  to  which  the  merchants  of  Algiers,  Tunis, 
and  Morocco  join  themfelves,  as  well  as  thofe  who  would  go 
in  pilgrimage  to,  Mecca,  though  devotion  be  not  the  only  mo¬ 
tive  of  their  journey.  This  caravan  is  much  lefs  numerous 
on  it’s  return,  becaufe  the  greateft  part  of  thofe  merchants 
who  went  by  land,  with  only  money,  or  very  fine  merchan¬ 
dizes  for  fale,  having  employed  their  effects  at  Mecca  in  buy¬ 
ing  Indian  commodities,  which  are  bulky,  embark  at  Alexan¬ 
dria,  and  return  by  fea  to  Algiers. 

There  come  likewife  every  year  into  Egypt  feveral  caravans 
from  Syria,  but  the  time  of  their  arrival,  or  of  their  fetting 
out,  is  not  fixed,  The  journey  of  thofe  caravans  is  neither 
fo  'difficult  nor  fo  dangerous  as  thofe  of  the  others,  becaufe 
the  deferts  which  feparate  thefe  two  countries,  are  croffed  in 
three  days,  and  water  here  is  not  fcarce.  They  meet  even  on 
that  road  with  feveral  caravanferas,  in  which  the  travellers  and 
their  cattle  are  furnifhed  gratis  with  all  neceffaries  :  fo  that 
thefe  caravans  enjoy  all  poffible  conveniences,  efpecially  the 
rich  people  among  them,  who,  neverthelefs,  live  very  foberly 
during  their  journey. 

Thefe  are  the  molt  famous  caravans  which  go  into  Egypt,  on 
the  account  of  trade,  according  to  Monfieur  Mallet,  in  his 
laft  letter  concerning  the  defcription  of  Egypt. 

Of  the  caravans  of  Afta ;  extracted  partly  from  Mon¬ 
fieur  Bugnon’s  account. 

In  order  to  form  a  caravan,  it  is  neceflary  to  have  the  per- 
miffion,  in  writing,  of  a  foveieign  prince,  approved,  and, 
as  it  were,  authenticated  ac  leaft  by  two  other  fovereign 
princes  of  the  neighbournood.  That  permiffion  muft  com¬ 
prehend  the  number  of  men,  carriages,  and  quantity  of  mer¬ 
chandizes,  pf  which  the  caravan  is  to  be  cornpofed.  Thofe 
merchants  to  whom  the  caravan  belongs,  appoint  its  officers, 
and  regulate  every  thing  that  relates  to  it’s  policy  or  govern¬ 
ment  during  the  march. 

There  are  commonly  four  principal  officers,  namely,  the  ca- 
ravanbachi,  or  head  of  the  caravan,  the  captain  of  the  march, 
the  captain  of  ftay,  or  reft,  and  the  captain  of  the  diftribution. 

1  he  firft  has  the  uncontroulable  command  and  authority  over 
all  the  others,  and  gives  them  his  orders;  tire  fecond  is  abfo- 
lute  during  the  march  ;  the  third  exerts  his  authority  only 
when  the  caravan  flops,  and  encamps  in  fome  place;  the 
fourth  orders  the  difpofition  of  every  part  of  the  caravan,  in 
cale  of  an  attack  and  a  battle.  Befides  which,  this  military 
officer  has  alfo,  during  the  march,  the  infpe&ion  over  the  dif- 
tnbution  of  the  provilions,  which  is  conducted,  under  his 
management,  by  leveral  inferior  officers,  who  are  obliged  to 
give  fecuiity  to  the  mailer  of  the  caravan,  each  of  them  ha¬ 
ving  the  care  of  a  certain  number  of  men,  elephants,  drome¬ 
daries,  See.  which  they  undertake  to  conduct,  and  furnifh  with' 
provilions  at  their  own  rifle,  according  to  the  agreement  flipu- 
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The  fifth  officer  of  the  caravan  is  the  paymafter,  or  .{ream 
who  has  under  him  a  great  many  clerks  and  inter preitrs,  who 
keep  accurate  journals  of  whatever  happens  ;  and  it  is  by  thofe 
journals,  figned  by  the  fuperior  officers,  that  the  owners  0/ 
the  caravan  judge  whether  they  have  been  well  or  ill  ferved 
and  conducted. 

Another  kind  of  officers  are  the  Arabian  mathematicians, 
without  whom  no  caravan  will  prefume  to  fet  out,  there  be¬ 
ing  commonly  three  of  them  in  the  large  caravans.  Thefe 
officers  perform  the  functions  both  of  quarter-mafters  and  of 
aids  de  camp,  leading  the  troops  when  the  caravan  is  attack¬ 
ed,  and  deftining  the  quarters  where  the  caravan  is  regulated 
duly  to  encamp. 

They  diftinguiffi  five  forts  of  caravans ;  the  heavy  caravans, 
cornpofed  of  elephants,  dromedaries,  camels,  and  horfes  j 
the  light  caravans,  which  have  but  few  elephants  ;  the  com¬ 
mon  caravans,  where  there  are  none  of  thofe  animals ;  the 
horfe-caravans,  in  which  they  ufe  neither  dromedaries  nor 
camels  ;  and,  laftly,  the  fea-caravans,  that  is  to  fay,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  merchant-ffiips,  under  the  convoy  of  fome  men  of 
war  :  fo  that  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  idea  of  a  caravan 
is  not  wholly  reftrained  to  the  land,  but  there  are  marine  ca¬ 
ravans  alfo. 

The  proportion  ohferved  in  the  heavy  caravans  is  as  follows : 
when  there  are  500  elephants,  they  put  1000  dromedaries, 
and  2000  horfes  at  leaft ;  and  then  the  efcort  is  cornpofed  of 
4000  men  on  horfeback.  There  are  two  men  required  for 
leading  one  elephant,  five  for  three  dromedaries,  and  feven 
for  eleven  camels.  This  multitude  of  fervants,  together  with 
the  officers,  and  the  pafle tigers,  whofe  number  is  not  fixed, 
ferve  to  fupport  the  efcort  in  cafe  of  a  fight,  and  render  the 
caravan  more  formidable,  and,  therefore,  more  fecure.  The 
paffengers,  indeed,  are  not,  according  to  the  laws  and  ufages 


of  this  mercantile  cavalcade,  obliged  to  fight ;  but,  in  cafe 


they  refufe  it,  they  are  not  intitled  to  any  provilions  whatever 
from  the  caravan,  even  though  they  (hould  offer  to  pay  an  ex¬ 
tra  price  for  them. 

The  officers  and  fervants  are  paid  every  Monday,  unlefs  it  be 
a  new  or  full  moon,  in  which  cafe  the  payment  is  put  off  till 
the  next  day  :  they  begin  with  paying  the  meaneft  of  the  fer¬ 
vants. 

Every  elephant  is  mounted  by  what  they  call  a  nik,  that  is  to 
fay  a  lad  nine  or  ten  years  old,  brought  up  to  that  exercile, 
who  drives  the  elephant,  and  pricks  it  now  and  then,  in  or¬ 
der  to  fire  it,  in  a  fight.  The  fame  lad  loads  alfo  the  fire¬ 
arms  of  two  foldiers,  who  mount  the  elephant  with  him. 

The  day  appointed  for  fetting  out  is  never  altered. 

In  order  to  be  better  able  to  bear  the  great  hear,  the  traders 
ufe  drawers  and  (lockings,  made  of  a  fort  of  cotton,  extracted, 
as  fome  travellers  tell  us,  from  that  kind  of  (tone  which  the 
ancients  called  amianthus,  which,  being  duly  beaten  and  pre¬ 
pared,  is  proper  to  be  (pun,  and  is  faid  to  he  incombuftible. 
See  Amianthus. 

As  mod  of  the  Arabian  princes  have  no  other  means  whereby 
to  fubfift  than  their  robberies,  they  keep  (pies,  who  give  them 
notice  when  the  caravans  fet  out,  which  they  fometimes  at¬ 
tack  with  fuperior  force,  affaulting  chiefly  the  centre,  in  or¬ 
der  to  feparate  the  company,  and  carry  off,  if  poffible,  the 
vanguard,  wherein  they  pretty  often  meet  with  good  fuccefs. 
When  they  are  repulled,  they  generally  come  to  fome  agree¬ 
ment,  the  conditions  of  which  are  pretty  well  performed, 
efpecially  if  the  affailants  prove  to  be  natives  of  Arabia  ;  but, 
in  cafe  the  caravan  be  beat,  it  is  abfolutely  plundered  of  all 
it’s  treafure,  and  the  whole  convoy  made  (laves,;  but  they 
fhew  a  little  more  mercy  to  foreigners:  fometimes  the  taking 
of  one  caravan  only  is  enough  to  enrich  thofe  princes. 

_A.s  the  plague  rages  very  often  in  the  Eaft,  they  are  obliged 
to  ufe  great  precautions,  to  prevent  the  caravans,  from  carry¬ 
ing  that  dreadful  didemper  into  the  places  through  which  they 
pafs,  or  from  being  themfelves  infefted  therewith  ;  wherefore, 
when  they  arrive  near  a  town,  the  inhabitants  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  caravan  have  a  folemn  conference,  concerning  the 
(late  of  their  health,  and  very  fincerely  communicate  to  each 
other  the  (late  of  the  cafe,  if  there  be  really  any  danger  to  fear 
on  either  fide.  When  on  either  fide  they  have  jult  reafon  to 
fulpedl  any  contagious  didemper,  they  amicably  agree  that 
no  communication  whatever  fhould  be  differed  between  them  ; 
and,  if  the  caravan  (lands  in  need  of  provifions,  it  is  conveyed 
to  them  over  the  walls  of  the  town,  and  that  with  the  utmoft 
precaution. 

The  profits  made  by  the  commerce  of  thefe  caravans,  whilft 
upon  the  march,  are  often  incredible;  and  our  author  relates, 
that,  by  feveral  barters  and  exchanges  of  merchandizes,  often 
repeated,  a  friend  of  his  had  gained  2o,ooo  crowns,  which 
had  coft  him  only  a  gold  watch  of  30  Louis  d’ors,  that  he  gave, 
in  exchange  for  two  rough  diamonds,  to  a  merchant  of  the 
caravan  with  which  he  travelled,  •_ 

Thefe  extraordinary  profits,  which  are  common  enough,  en-  •( 
gage  a  great  number  of  perfons  to  join  with  the  caravans,  jj 
and  render  the  toil  and  inconveniencies  of  the  journey  lefs  in- 
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fupportable  :  and,  indeed,  thofe  fatigues  are  not  final!.  Thefe 
travelling  merchants  muft  refolve  to  accept  every-where  fuch 
provilions,  and  other  conveniencies,  as  they  find,  and  not 

1  permit 
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permit  delicacy  and  eafe  to  get  the  better  of  their  defire  of  ho 
neit  gain  by  (uch  traffic  :  a  trader  mult,  like  an  hero  c  general, 
not  mind  the  frightful  confuuon  of  languages  and  nations, 
the  fatigues  of  long  marches,  nor  the  exorbitant  duties  and 
impofts°paid  at  certain  places  ;  nor  do  the  gallant  enterprising 
traders  regard  the  audacious  robberies  and  fubtile  tricks,  to 
which  they  are  expofed  among  that  multitude  of  vagabonds 
who  frequent  jhe  caravans,  with  no  other  view  hut  to  live 
at  the  expence  of  the  weak  and  incautious.  Thefe  laft  in- 
conveniencies,  indeed,  may  be  prevented,  at  le -ft  wuh  re¬ 
gard  to  the  moil  precious  merchandizes,  by  putting  them  in¬ 
to  tue  ftrong  and  curious  trunk  ot  the  caravan,  which,  like 
m  .ny  in  Europe,  have  variety  of  curious  locks  that  cannot 
be  opened  but  by  thole  who  know  the  knack  ol  them. 

There  let  out  from  Erzerum,  the  capital  of  that  part  of  Ar¬ 
menia  which  is  under  the  dominion  of  the  Grand  Signior,  a 
great  many  caravans,  fome  more,  fome  lefs  numerous:  there 
are  fome  which  confift  of  Armenians  only  ;  fuch  are  thofe 
which  carry  lilies  to  Foca-,  and  to  Conftantinople  :  tnefe  com¬ 
monly  fetout  in  September. 

The  caravans  of  Siberia,  at  prefent,  enter  into  the  territories 
of  China,  by  Selmginfkoy,  iituateJ  in  the  <;2d  degree  of  noith 
latitude,  on  the  eaftern  bank  of  the  river  Selinga  by  virtue 
of  the  laft  treaty  of  commerce  between  ivuliia  and  the  emperor 
of  China;  whereas  formerly  they  ufed  to  pafs  through  l\er 
zinfkoy  and  Argun.  We  u  all  Ipeak  of  thele  caravans  in  the 
account  of  the  commerce  of  Muicovy. 

There  are  allb  fea  caravans,  elf.  blifhed  for  the  fame  reafons, 
and  the  lame  ules,  for  inltance,  that  of  C mltantinop  e  for 
Alexandria.  See  the  articles  Pe  ia,  T'urky,  and  other 
places  in  the  eaft  where  they  ufe  caravans;  lee  alfo  Caffila. 

CARaVANIER,  is  he  who  leads  tne  camels,  and  other  beads  of 
burden,  which  are  commonly  uled  in  ihecaiavans  in  the  Eaft 

CAR  A  V  AN  S£  R  A,  or  is.  A  R  A  V  A  NnE  R  A,  a  place  ap 
pointed  for  receiving  and  l  ading  the  caravans.  It  is  com 
monly  a  large  lquare  building,  in  the  middle  of  which  there 
is  a  very  fpacious  court.  Under  tne  arches,  orpiazza’s,  that 
furround  it,  theie  runs  a  bank,  or  eleva  ion,  railed  (orne  feet 
above  the  ground,  where  the  merchants,  and  thofe  who  ir  .vel 
with  them  in  any  capacity,  take  up  their  lodging  ,  as  well  as 
they  can,  the  beafts  of  burden,  being  tied  to  the  foot  of  the  bank. 
Over  the  gates  that  lead  into  the  court,  there  are  fometimes 
little  rooms,  which  the  keepers  of  the  caravanleras  let  out,  at 
a  very  high  price,  to  fuch  as  have  a  mmd  to  be  private. 

The  caravanleras  in  the  Eaft  are  fomething  in  the  nature  of 
our  capital  inns  in  Europe,  with  this  difference,  however, 
that,  in  the  caravanferas  you  meet  with  little  acommoda 
tions  or  provifion.-,  either  fur  man  or  beaft,  but  are  ooliged 
to  carry  almoft  every  thing  with  you. 

Moft  ofthefe  buildings  are  owing  to  the  charity  of  the  Maho¬ 
metans;  and  the  greateft  lords,  either  out  of  devotion,  or  vanity, 
fpe.nd  prodigious  fums  in  founding  them,  efpecially  if  they 
happen  to  be  in  dry,  fandy,  and  defert  places,  whither  the  water 
is  to  be  conveyed  from  a  great  diitance,  at  a  vaft  expence  ;  for 
there  is  never  a  caravanfera  without  a  wed  or  fpring  of  water. 
There  are  few  large  towns  in  the  Eaft,  efpecially  in  the  do¬ 
minions  of  the  Grand  Signtor,  the  king  of  Perfiu,  and  the 
Grand  Mogul,  but  have  fome  of  thofe  buildings.  The  cara¬ 
vanferas  of  Conftantinople,  Ilpahan,  and  Agra,  the  capitals  of 
the  empires  of  Tutky,  PerfU,  and  Mogul,  are  the  molt  fa¬ 
mous,  with  regard  both  to  their  number  and  magnificence. 

In  thefe  the  foreign  merchants  have  moft  of  their  warehoufes ; 
for  in  thefe  three  cities  there  are  feveral  caravanferas,  which, 
befides  the  common  conftrudhon,  as  above  deferibed,  have 
feveral  fafe  and  convenient  apariments,  both  for  the  merchants 
and  their  merchandizes. 

The  emperor  Mahomet  IV.  caufed  fuch  caravanferas  to  be 
built  at  fome  diitance  from  one  another  between  Conft.  nti- 
nople  and  Damal'cus,  and  appointed  confiderable  revenues  for 
their  maintenance.  There  all  t'avellers,  be  they  Chriftians, 
Jews,  or  Mahometans,  are  tqually  well  received. 

There  are  alfo  at  Cairo  in  Egypt,  very  fine  caravanferas, 
which  are  always  full  of  merchandizes  and  people;  this  is  a 
motive  th  it  engages  the  great  lords  oi  that  country  to  build  fuch 
edifices,  beemfe  they  fford  them  no,  inconfiderable  revenues. 
The  Nubians,  Abyffimans,  and  other  nations  of  Africa,  who 
refort  to  Cairo,  have  there  each  their  particular  caravanfera, 
where  they  alw  ys  lodge.  The  fame  muft  be  obferved  of  the 
merchants  ot  Aleppo,  Damafcus,  Conftantinople,  and  other 
trading  towns.  1  hefe  caravanferas  are  efteemed  facred  dwel¬ 
lings,  where  it  is  not  permitted  to  infult  any  perfon,  or  to 
pillage  any  of  the  effects,  which  are  depolited  there.  They 
even  carry  their  precautions  lb  far,  as  not  to  fuffer  any  man 
who  is  not  married  to  lodge  there,  becaufe  they  are  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  a  man  who  has  no  wife  is  more  dangerous  than 
another.  It  is  to  the  intereft  of  the  proprietors  of  thefe  fort 
of  caravanferas,  that  the  travellers  are  indebted  for  the  good 
order  and  fecurity  they  meet  with  :  this  is  what  Monf.  Mal¬ 
let  tells  us. 

The  caravanferas  of  Schiras  and  Cafbin,  two  confiderable 
towns  in  Perfia,  have  alfo  a  very  great  reputation,  and  little 
inferior  to  thofe  of  the  capital. 

Befides  the  caravanferas  which  in  the  Eaft  ferve  inrtead  of 
great  inns,  and  furnilh  accommodations  for  the  merchants. 
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there  are  fome  alfo  at  Ifpahan,  which  may  be  Piled  bazars, 
or  arched  halls,  where  ihere  die  (hops  and  wa  eh  ules,  where- 
in  feverai  forts  of  meichandize,  and  delicate  pieces  of  work- 
manfhip  are  e  pofed  to  lale  in  the  day-time,  and  locked  up 
at  night;  ai  d  lor  whit h  the  keeper  of  the  caravanleru  an- 
fuers,  in  coniideiation  ot  a  certain  fee » >r  pet\,uifite. 

1  he  caravdiifeicfke  i  (thus  'he  keeper  theieof  is  called)  d  .es 
alfo  keep  an  accoum  of  all  the  merchandizes  that  are  fold  upon 
truft  ;  for  he  is  oOiiged  to  book  them  regula  1\  m  his  re  otter, 
with  the  n  mes  o‘  tue  buyers  and  kders.  lie  alfo  is  to  re¬ 
mand  the  pu)menc  of  i he  fums  due  to  the  merchant'  for 
what  ha  been  I  id  in  tile  caravanleia,  on  the  feller’s  pay¬ 
ing  two  per  ce  t. 

CARAV  -\NbERASKFER,  the  fteward  or  keeper  of  a  caravan¬ 
fera.  See  the  tore  going  article. 

CARBEkJJi,  «r  A^PER  of  COPP  R,  a  coin  which  is 
current  in  the  province  of  Georgia  m  Afia,  particularly  at 
1  efiis,  the  capital  of  it;  40  cartuqui’s  nu  .e  an  abagi,  and 
10  ca  bequiA  a  cha'  uri  See  Abagi. 

CARBUNCLE,  a  name  fometimes  given  to  a  red  precious 
ftone,  moie  commonly  Called  a  ruby.  But  it  is  never  called 
a  carbuncle,  when  it’s  weight  does  not  exceed  20  carats. 

*  The  ancients  believed,  and,  have  written  fo  many  extraor- 
v  inary,  romantic,  and  incredulous  tales,  relating  to  the  fac¬ 
titious  ca  buncle,  as  they  called  it;  and  the  moderns,  who 
have  (poke  of  it  on  tntir  authority,  have  added  10  many  idle 
inve  tmns  of  their  own,  ariiingfrom  a  wai  m,  prepoiitffed,  and 
enthuhaltic  imagination,  that,  rather  than  delcnbe  them,  ucon- 
fifls  more  with  the  tenour  ol  this  work  to  omit  all  fuch  relations. 

CaRD,  a  Ion  of  inltrument  or  comb,  cou.pof  d  of  a  great 
number  of  (mall  p  eces,  or  points  of  iron  wire,  a  little  in- 
cuivated  like  hook-  CoWaius  the  middle,  ana  faitened  very 
clofely  together  by  the  feet,  in  rows.  A  [ue^e  ot  thick  lea¬ 
ther,  which  keeps  hem  fait,  is  nailed  by  the  edg.  s  on  a  flat 
piece  of  wood,  wuich  is  an  oblong  !quare,  about  a  foot  long, 
and  nea  half  a  h  ot  broad,  w  ith  a  haouie  plai  ed  in  tire  middle, 
on  the  edge  of  the  fongeii  fide:  theie  aie  alwa;s  two  cards 
between  which  are  put  he  in  terials  that  arc  to  be  wor.  ed 
Thefe  cards  are  of  very-  great  ule  in  tne  ma  utactoi les, 
where  they  ferve  to  comb,  due  tangle,  and  ange  the  wool 
and  fuch  other  materials,  in  order  to  put  them  in  a  condition 
to  be  fpun,  by  the  manufafture is  ot  cloths,  fluff,  dock¬ 
ings,  hair.  Sic.  or  to  be  uled  unfpun  in  feveral  otner  works, 
in  much  the  fame  manner  as  the  woG  and  the  hair,  which 
the  hatters  employ  in  the  manufacturing  of  hats. 

The  trade  of  thefe  cards  made  in  France  is  very  confiderable. 
T  hey  alfo  import  a  great  many,  and  pretty  good  ones,  from  fo¬ 
reign  countries.  efpecially  from  Holland;  thefe  are  fmaller  than 
thole  that  are  made  in  France,  but  are  very  much  elteemed. 
The  heft  cards  made  in  France,  are  thole  at  Paris,  where  the 
carders  only  mount  them,  the  wood  on  which  they  are 
mounted,  being  fent  thither  from  Troyes  in  Champagne. 

After  thofe  of  Paris,  the  cards  of  Roan  and  Dreux  are  reck¬ 
oned  the  beft :  the  other  places  in  France  where  they  are 
made,  are  Remorentin,  Bourges,  Aubigny  -in  Richemont. 
Yvoyeles-prez  in  Berry,  Orleans,  Troye,  Elbeuf,  Chateau- 
roux,  Beauvais,  Tours,  Poidtiers  and  St.  Maixant. 

Remarks. 

Cards  for  wool,  in  England,  may  not  be  imported,  nor  the 
wire  taken  out  of  old  caids  be  put  into  new  leather  and  boards, 
in  order  for  faie,  upon  forfeiture  thereof,  or  of  the  value,  if 
not  feized. 

But  may  be  amended  for  the  proprietors  own  ufe,  or  for 
tranfportation  only.  3  Edw.  IV.  1  Rich.  III.  39  Eliz.  3  Car. 
I.  14  Car.  II.  2  W.  and  M. 

Carders,  fpinners,  weaver?,  fullers,  flieermen,  and  dyers, 
not  performing  duty  in  their  occupations,  Ihall  yield,  to  the 
party  grieved,  double  damages,  to  be  committed  till  pay¬ 
ment.  One  juftice  to  hear  and  determine  complaints. 

Carders,  combers,  forters,  fpinners,  or  weavers  conveying 
away,  imbezzling,  detaining  any  wool  or  yarn,  delivered  by 
the  clothier,  or  any  other  perfon,  fhall  give  the  party  grieved 
fuch  fatiTadlion,  as  two  juftices,  mayor,  &c.  fhall  think  fit; 
if  not  able,  or  willing  to  make  fatisfadlion,  for  the  fyft  of¬ 
fence  to  be  whipped,  or  fet  in  the  flocks  in  fome  market-town, 
or  in  any  town  where  the  offence  is  committed;  the  fecond 
offence  to  incur  the  like,  or  fuch  further  punifhment  by 
whipping,  &c.  as  juftices  fhall  think  proper.  Convidlion 
by  one  witnefs  on  oath,  or  confeffion. 

Card,  playing  cards,  are  little  pieces  of  fine  thin  pafteboard, 
made  of  feveral  fheets  of  paper  pafted  the  one  over  the  other, 
and  cut  afterwards  into  pieces  in  the  form  of  an  oblong 
fquare  of  feveral  fizes,  but  moft  commonly  (in  EnglandJ 
three  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  two  and  a  half  broad  ;  on 
which  are  printed  feveral  points  and  figures.  A  certain  Hum¬ 
ber  or  affemblage  of  them  ferve  to  play  feveial  games.  A 
full  pack  confifts  of  52  cards. 

A  pack  is  always  wrapt  up  in  a  piece  of  paper,  on  which  are 
printed  the  name,  fign,  dwelling-place,  and  fometimes  the  mot¬ 
to  of  the  maker  :  with  the  label  of  the  ftamp-office  in  t  ngland, 
fignifying  that  the  fix-penny  flamp  duty  has  been  paid  and  that 
there  is  a  penalty  of  10  I.  for  every  pack  fold  unlabellcd. 

In  France  they  call  a  parcel  of  fix  packs  un  fizain,  a  groL  is 
of  12  fizains,  or  72  packs. 
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The  manner  of  making  playing  cards. 

The  moulds  or  blocks  for  thefe  cards  are  exa&ly  like  thofe 
that  were  ufed  for  the  firft  buoks  :  they  lay  a  fheet  of  wet  or 
moift  paper  on  the  form  or  block,  which  is  firft  {lightly  done 
over  with  a  fort  of  ink,  made  with  lampblack  diluted  in  wa¬ 
ter,  and  mixed  with  fome  {larch  to  give  it  a  body;  they  af¬ 
terwards  tub  it  off  with  a  round  lift.  {  he  court-cards  are  co¬ 
loured  by  means  of  feveral  patters,  {tiled  ftanefiles.  Thefe 
confift  of  papers  cut  through  with  a  penknife,  and,  in  thefe 
apertures  or  openings,  they  apply  feverally  the  various  co¬ 
lours,  as  red,  black,  &c.  Thefe  patters  are  painted  with 
oil  colours,  that  the  brufhes  may  not  wear  them  out :  when 
the  patter  is  laid  on  the  palteboard,  they  {lightly  paf,  over 
it  a  brulh  full  of  colour,  which,  leaving  it  within  the  open 
ings,  forms  the  face  or  figure  of  the  card. 

Remarks. 


Cards  and  dice  may,  upon  fofficient  fecurity,  be  exported 
without  payment  of  the  {lamp  duty,  io  Ann.  cap.  19.  fetft. 
170  5  Geo.  I.  cap.  19.  fe£f.  ult. 

Playing-cards  may  not  be  imported,  10  Ann. cap. 19.  fe£t.  165. 

CARDAiMOMUM,  or  CARD  A  MUM,  a  medicinal 
plant  and  feed,  which  is  aromaiical,  and  is  ufed  in  the  com 
pofition  of  Venice  treacle. 

There  are  three  forts  of  cardamums,  the  largeft,  the  middle- 
fized,  and  the  fmalleft;  which  the  druggifts  commonly  call 
cardamum  majus,  medium,  and  minm.  The  largeft  cardamo 
mum  is  nothing  but  the  common  grain,  or  feed  of  paradife, 
a  fort  of  pepper  which  grows  at  Rio  Sextos,  Petit  Dieppe, 
and  other  parts  on  the  coaft  of  Africa.  They  have  long  ufed 
it  in  France,  whilft  the  pepper  of  the  Indies  was  fcarce,  be¬ 
cause  it  came  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  they  could  not  get 
it  at  firft  hand,  but  by  very  long  voyages. 

The  phyficians  who  tried  it,  when  it  was  firft  brought  into 
France  by  the  ftiips  of  Dieppe  and  St.  Malo,  found  it  not  much 
different  from  the  Indian  pepper,  except  it’s  being  fharper 
and  hotter.  T  here  is  flill  a  pretty  great  trade  of  it. 

The  plants  which  produce  the  largeft  cardamomum,  and  is 
called  by  the  fame  name,  has  green  leaves.  It’s  fruit  is  a 
kind  of  pod,  or  fig,  of  a  pretty  fine  red;  the  feeds  it  contains 
is  a  grain  of  paradife,  or  fmall  pepper,  for  it  is  alfo  called 
by  that  name.  It  is  of  a  triangular  figure,  reddifh  on  the 
outfide,  and  white  within,  of  a  (harp  and  pungent  tafte, 
and  of  an  agreeable  fcent,  efpecially  when  it  is  frefh. 

Some  fell  it  mixed  with  true  Indian  pepper.  The  ifle  of  St. 
Mary,  near  the  great  ifland  of  Madagafcar,  and  Caramboul 
in  that  ifland,  produce  the  largeft  cardamomum  in  very  great 
plenty. 

The  leaves  of  the  middle- fized  cardamomum  are  indented, 
end  in  a  point,  and  grow  three  on  a  ftalk,  like  trefoil  or 
clover-grafs.  The  pods  are  two  or  three  inches  long,  and  of 
a  triangular  form,  fomewhat  channelled  and  flattened  at  the 
end.  It  is  a  trailing  plant,  which  does  not  rife  much  from 
the  ground.  This  kind  is  feldom  feen  in  France.  It  is  taken 
indifferently  for  the  fmalleft  fort. 

The  fmalleft  kind  is  gathered  in  the  kingdom  of  Cananor, 
in  the  country  of  Malabar,  on  a  mountain  fix  or  feven  leagues 
diftant  from  the  fea,  which  is  faid  by  travellers  to  be  the 
only  place  in  the  world,  where  it  is  to  be  met  with.  It’s 
pods  that  are  triangular,  of  a  greyifh  white,  a  little  ftriped, 
are  much  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  middle-iized,  and  contain 
a  fharp  rough  fubflance,  which  looks  like  meal,  though  it  be 
really  feed. 


The  foil  where  this  plant  grows,  produces  a  very  large  income, 
for  it  requires  neither  plowing  nor  fowing.  Ail  the  trouble 
required  is,  to  burn  the  weeds  after  the  rains  are  paft.  The 
fun  dries  them  in  a  little  time,  and  their  a{hes  are  a  fofikient 
manure,  to  make  the  foil  produce  the  cardamomum. 

Almolt  all  this  cardamomum,  w'hich  is  the  moft  valued  and 
the  moft  precious,  is  fold  and  confumed  in  the  Eaft,  becaufe 
the  eaftern  nations  never  think  their  rice  well  feafoned,  un- 
lefs  it  be  with  this  fpice.  Some  of  it,  however,  is  brought 
into  Europe,  and  the  druggifts  in  France  buy  it  of  the  Eng. 
lifts  and  Dutch.  The  latter  confume  a  great  deal  of  it,  be¬ 
caufe  they  take  a  delight  in  chewing  it. 

We  meet  wkh  the  cardamomums  of  Java,  in  the  catalogues 
of  the  cargo  of  {hips  of  the  Dutch  Eaft-lndia  company, 
which  come  from  Batavia.  And  Nicholas  de  Graaf,  in  his 
voyage  to  the  Eaft-Indies,  obferves,  that  fix  cardamomum 
plants  of  Cananor  do  not  equal  one  of  Ceylon,  where  they 
grow  very  large  and  thick. 

CARDED,  as  carded  cotton,  carded  hair,  carded  wool,  is 
cotton,  hair,  or  wool,  which  has  been  worked  with  the  inftru- 
ment  called  a  card.  A  card-full  of  cotton,  of  wool,  &c.  is 
ne  cotton  or  wool  taken  from  both  the  cards,  after  they  have 

fAPnci)  feveral  times  over  each  other. 

Af  P  •  u  W0rjcman  who  cards  wool,  hair,  cotton,  See. 
T1W1S,1  C  Car„derS  are  a  Particular  company  of  tradefmen. 
the  Loi  °rkftTeS  are  writte"  in  thirtieth  folio  of 
tuL  r  H ^°°,k  °r  res'fter  of  the  ordonnances  and  fta- 
the  chf  ?  the..1'tktIe,Cahltr’  or  book,  which  is  depofited  in 

ftaru  ev  b  ,  the  kmg'S  atttorney  the  Chatelet:  thelb 
ftututes  have  been  confirmed  by  letters  patent^  .Lewis  XI. 


dated  the  24th  of  June,  1467,  and  increafed,  and  again  con¬ 
firmed,  by  letters  patent  of  Lewis  XIV.  given  in  September 
1688,  and  regiftered  in  the  parliament  the  22d  of  June  1691. 
By  the  rules  and  ftatutes  of  this  company,  no  man  can  be 
made  free  of  it,  unlefs  he  has  been  three  years  an  appren¬ 
tice,  and  ferved  one  year  more  with  a  mailer  as  a  journey¬ 
man  :  he  is  like  wife  obliged  to  perform  a  mafter-  piece  of 
workmanfhip,  fuch  as  is  appointed  by  the  jurymen  of  the 
trade,  who  may  chufe  for  that  purpofe  one  of  the  following 
works,  x .  To  make  two  or  three  cards  full  of  wool  or  cotton? 
2.  I  o  prepare  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  cotton  on  the  hurdle* 
with  a  bow.  3.  To  fpin  with  a  fpinning-wheel,  matches 
proper  for  wax  candles.  4.  To  card  wool  cn  the  furnace 
1  here  are  always,  at  the  head  of  the  carders  company,  three 
fworn  freemen,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  watch  and  take  notice  of 
the  abules  and  mifdemeariors  that  might  be  committed  by  any 
of  the  trade,  and  to  defend  the  company’s  right  and  intereft. 
Thefe  jurats  are  chofen  from  year  to  year,  that  is  to  fay,  two 
in  one  year,  and  one  the  next,  and  fo  cn.  The  laft  chofen 
jurats  aie  to  take  care  of  the  fraternity. 

Befides  the  power  granted  in  France,  to  the  freemen  carders 
o{  Paris,  by  their  flatutes,  for  carding  arid  preparing  wool 
and  cotton,  for  cutting  all  forts  of  hair,  for  making  doth 
fplnnmg  cotton-matches,  and  making  cards;  they  have  alfo* 
by  the  fame  ftatutes,  the  liberty  of  dyeing  or  caufmg  to 
dyed,  at  their  own  houfes,  all  forts  of  wool,  in  black,  mufk- 
colour,  and  brown.  But,  by  a  decree  of  the  council  of  ftate 
of  the  rcth  of  Auguft  1700,  they  are  forbidden  to  take  off 
cut,  or  card  any  hare’s  hair,  and  even  to  have  the  {kins  of 
thofe  animals  in  their  houfes,  becaufe  the  hatters  are  not  ai- 
lowed  to  ufe  any  haie’s  hair  in  the  manufadure  of  hats. 

CARDING,  is  the  combing,  difentanghng,  and  preparing 
wool,  with  the  inftruments  called  cards  defcribed  above,  that 
it  may  be  fit  for  making  the  feveral  works  it  is  defined  for. ' 
I  hey  alfo  card  wad,  cotton,  flax,  hair,  and  other  materials 
proper  for  feveral  forts  of  manufactures. 

Before  the  Wool  be  carded,  it  muft  be  greafed  with  oi!  of 
v-hich  one  fourth  part  of  the  weight  of  the  wool  is  required 
for  that  which  is  defigned  for  making  the  woof  of  fluffs’  and 

the  eighth  part  for  that  of  the  warp. 

By  the  regulations  for  the  manufadures  in  France,  made  in 
Auguft  1669,  the  clothworkers  are  forbidden  to  ufe  iron 
teazles,  to  r.nge  or  lay  the  nap  or  hair  on  the  furface  of  the 
cloth  ;  but  they  muft  ufe  teazles  made  only  with  thiftle 

CARD-MAKER,  one  who  makes  cards  for  carding  wool  Sec 
See  Card  and  Carder. 


CARD-MAKER  and  oeller,  he  who  makes  and  fells  playing- 

cards.  See  Cards,  Playing-Cards.  b 

The  card-makers  of  thefe  cards,  at  Paris,  are  a  pretty  ancient 
and  confiderable  company.  The  ftatutes,  by  which  they  are 
itill  governed,  were  drawn  up,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  according  to  an  edid  of  that  prince, 
made  in  December  1581,  by  which  it  was  ordered  to  revife 
and  renew  the  ftatutes  xff  all  the  bodies  and  companies  of  arts 
and  trades  ;  but  they  were  not  approved  and  authorized  before 
the  year  1594  the  fixth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  fucceifcr 
king  Henry  IV.  which  delay  was  occafioned  by  inteftine  dis¬ 
orders  and  the  civil  wars  of  the  League. 

I  hele  ftatutes  are  reduced  into  22  articles,  to  which  fome 
more  were  added  in  the  year  1617,  under  the  reign  of  Lewis 
Xlli.  and  in  1  fc8  1  under  Lewis  XIV. 

By  the  firft  article  it  is  ordered,  That  no  man  fhall  carry  on 
the  bufinefs  of  a  card-maker,  nor  keep  a  {hop  in  the  dry  and 
foburbs  of  Paris,  unlefs  he  be  a  freeman  of  the  company. 

be  fecond  orders,  That  no  one  fhall  be  admitted  to  take  up 
his  freedom,  unlefs  he  has  been  an  apprentice  under  a  free¬ 
man  during  four  years,  and  ferved  afterwards  three  years  as  a 
journeyman.  J 

I  he  third  mentions  the  qualifications  an  apprentice  ought  to 
have,  in  order  to  be  made  free,  viz.  The  enquiry  that  is  to 
be  nude  of  his  life  and  morals  by  the  jurats  ;  the  obligation 
be  1-  under  to  perform  a  mafter-piece  of  workmanfhip,  which 
conlifis  in  half  a  grofs  of  fine  cards ;  the  place  where  he  is  to 
perform  it,  namely,  in  the  houfe  of  one  of  the  jurats;  and 
the  lalary  or  fee  due  to  the  jurats  who  were  prefent  at  it,  which 
amount  in  the  whole  to  40  fols  Parifis  for  each  of  them 
under  the  penalty,  for  thofe  who  demand  or  receive  more  of 

paying  four  times  the  fum,  and  being  deprived  of  their  place 
or  jurats.  t 

By  the  fourth  it  is  ordered.  That  no  man  fhall  be  allowed  to 
follow  the  bufinefs  of  a  card-maker  in  the  city  and  foburbs 
of  1  arts,  unlefs  he  keep  a  workfliop  open  to  the  ftreet,  and 
be  admitted  a  Ireeman  of  the  company. 

The  fifth  orders,  That  no  mafter  {hall  have  above  one  ap¬ 
prentice  at  a  time,  or  two  at  moft,  who  muft  be  bound  for 
four  years  before  a  notary-public;  and  it  declares,  that  no 
mafter  {hall  have  the  liberty  to  take  two  apprentices,  unlefs 
be  keep  at  lead  five  or  fix  journeymen  commonly  at  his  houfe  : 
however,  any  mafter  is  at  liberty  to  take  a  fecond  apprentice, 
the  laft  year  of  the  time  of  the  firft. 

By  the  fixth,  The  mafters  are  forbidden  to  turn  over  any  ap¬ 
prentice,  without  giving  notice  of  it  to  the  jurats,  who  are 
to  keep  a  regtfier  of  it. 
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The  feventh  declares,  That  the  matter's  children  may  learn 
the  trade  at  their  father’s  houfe,  without  being  bound  appren¬ 
tices  to  them,  and  yet  become  thereby  intitled  to  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  trade. 

The  eighth  grants  to  the  matter’s  daughters  the  liberty  to 
carry  on  the  trade  after  their  father’s  death,  without  undergo¬ 
ing  any  apprenticelhip,  and  to  ferve  as  journey-women  with 
any  matter. 

The  ninth  and  tenth  grant  to  the  matter’s  or  freemen’s  wi¬ 
dows,  the  enjoyment  of  their  hufhand’s  privileges,  as  long  as 
they  continue  widows;  with  this  exception,  however.  That 
they  cannot  bind  new  apprentices,  but  only  continue  to  keep 
thofe  who  began  their  time  with  their  late  hulbands. 

By  the  eleventh,  all  matters  are  forbidden  to  carry,  or  (end  to 
be  fold,  any  cards  at  taverns  or  inns,  and  commands  them  not 
to  fell  them  any  where  but  in  their  (hops,  unlefs  they  be  fern 
for  by  the  citizens. 

The  twelfth  orders,  That  no  freeman  of  the  company  {hall 
fell,  or  expofe  to  fale,  any  fine  cards,  unlefs  they  be  made  of 
fine  thin  pafteboard  on  each  fide,  and  the  colours  be  of  in¬ 
digo  and  vermillion,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture. 

By  the  thirteenth,  the  hours  for  working  are  regulated ; 
namely,  to  begin  at  five  in  the  morning,  and  end  at  io  at 
night,  and  not  later,  through  all  the  feafons  of  the  year,  ex¬ 
cept  with  regard  to  apprentices,  when  there  is  any  work 
which  might  be  fpoiled  by  lying  by. 

The  fourteenth  relates  to  foreign  cards,  which  mutt  be  view¬ 
ed,  examined,  and  marked  by  the  jurats,  before  they  be  ex- 
pofed  to  fale. 

By  the  fifteenth,  the  jurats  are  forbidden  to  bring  any  a£Uon, 
or  commence  a  law-fuit,  concerning  the  regulations  of  po¬ 
lice,  or  relating  to  any  matter  of  trade,  without  firtt  giving 
notice  of  it  to  the  company.  b 

f  he  fifteenth  orders  all  the  freemen  of  the  company  to  have 
each  his  particular  mark,  differing  from  that  of  any  other, 
containing  their  name,  firname,  and  fign,  without  being  at 
liberty  to  ufurp  names,  marks,  counter-marks,  figns,  or 
motto’s  of  others ;  which  marks  they  (hall  be  obliged  to  re¬ 
ceive  from  ae  jurats,  at  the  time  they  take  up  their  freedom, 
and  mutt  be  different  from  the  marks,  counter-marks,  and 
figns  of  their  fathers,  matters,  or  predecettors  ;  the  marks 
thus  received  from  the  jurats  ttiall  be  placed  on  a  board  fixed 
up  in  the  chamber  of  the  king’s  attorney,  in  the  Chatelet. 

By  the  feventeenth,  all  journeymen  and  fervants,  receiving- 
wages,  are  forbidden  to  leave  their  matters  before  they  have 
ferved  them  a  whole  month;  nor  can  the  matters  give  them 
any  work  before  they  are  difchurged  by  thofe  whom  they 
ferved  before.  1 

The  eighteenth  grants  the  freedom  of  the  company  to  any 
journeyman  who  marries  a  freeman’s  daughter,  and  regulates 
the  fees  they  are  to  pay  on  taking  up  their  freedom,  upon  the 
fame  footing  as  they  are  paid  by  freemen’s  fons. 

The  nineteenth  treats  of  the  number  and  election  of  the  ju¬ 
rats  :  they  are  to  be  but  two,  one  of  whom  is  to  be  changed 
every  year,  fo  that  each  of  them  continue  two  years  in  office. 
The  election  is  to  be  made  the  Thurfday  next  following  the 
feftival  of  Epiphany,  by  the  whole  company,  which,  for  that 
purpofe,  is  to  meet  before  the  king’s  attorney,  at  his  cham¬ 
ber  in  the  Chatelet  of  Paris.  Thefe  jurats  are  to  make  all 
fearches  and  vifitations  necefiary  concerning  matters  relating  to 
the  company’s  trade.  6 

The  twentieth  fpeaks  of  thofe  who  work  in  chambers,  not 
being  freemen,  and  orders,  that  they  (hall  either  leave  off 
working  at  that  trade,  or  enter  with  matters  as  journeymen, 
on  the  conditions  above  mentioned,  unlefs  they  rather  chufe 
to  take  up  their  freedom. 

The  twenty  firtt  orders.  That,  when  there  {hall  arrive  any 
merchandizes  belonging  to  that  trade,  but  not  bought  by  fo¬ 
reign  merchants,  all  the  freemen  of  the  company  {hall  be 
fummoned  to  be  prefent  at  the  fale  of  them,  to  buy  any,  if 
they  have  a  mind  to  it. 

Laflly,  the  twenty-fecond  forbids  all  freemen  to  employ  any 
workman  who  is  not  of  the  trade,  and  has  not  ferved  an  ap 
prenticefhip,  ^ 

After  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  Lewis  XIII.  ordered  that  a  duty 
lhould  be  paid  the  bodies  of  merchants,  and  the  companies  of 
arts  and  trades,  for  the  confirmation  of  their  ftatutes.  The 
company  of  the  matter-card- makers  was  the  firtt  who  paid 
that  duty  ;  whereupon  they  not  only  obtained  the  confirmation 
0  *  eir  anc’ent  ftatutes,  but  alfo  the  allowance  of  four  new 
articles,  drawn  up  by  themfelves,  and  examined  and  approved 
by  the  provoft  of  Paris,  to  be  obferved  and  executed,  and 
have  the  fame  force  as  thofe  of  the  year  j  594. 

Thefe  four  articles  are  as  follow,  viz. 

_rT^at  henceforth  all  the  freemen  of  the  company  {hall 
be  obliged  to  put  their  name  and  firname,  with  the  fign  and 
motto  they  have  chofen,  upon  the  knave  of  clubs  of  every 
pack  of  cards,  both  broad  and  narrow,  upon  pain  of  forfeit- 
mg  the  fame,  and  paying  a  fine  of  60  livres. 

;  econd!y,  All  card-makers  in  the  cities,  and  other  places  of 
tne  kmgdora,  are  forbidden  to  make,  counterfeit,  invent,  or 
falufy  either  dire<%  or  indiredfly,  the  moulds,  prints,  figures, 
n  other ^characters,  of  the  faid  cards,  which  the  card-makers 
Paris  have  always  enjoyed  and  ufed,  on  pain  ©f  forfeiting 
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the  faid  cards,  and  all  other  merchandizes  that  might  be 
UPa7,‘r  tbCm’  and  Win6  3  fine  of'  50  livres.  % 

th.ir  f7’/  ueem?  Card  maiers,  f“ch  as  {hall  take  up 
their  freedom  hereafter,  are  ordered  to  make  all  the  cards 

wh?chb,r  m^:ri  ^ 

breadth  ;  and  for  that  purpofe  they  {hall  be  obfigeTm’take 
the  mealure  of  the  cuts  they  intend  to  have  cur  „P  „„  a 
from  the  ttandards  that  are  to  be  kept  by  the* 
company,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  all  the  cards  mh  ^ 
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thofe  cards  called  in  French TaiSes  ca?t«,  dfo'e^broTd  or 
narrow,  but  out  of  the  pickings  of  the  fine  cards,  under  the 
penalty  ol  forfeiting  the  {aid  cards,  and  a  fine  of  10  livres 

1  he  letters  patents  by  which  thefe  four  articles  are  confirmed 
were  granted  in  February  1613.  conftrmed* 

The  card- makers  having  been  difturbed  in  their  privilege 
ofbuymg  and  felling  all  forts  of  paper,  by  other  companies 
who  trade  in  the  fame  commodities,  were  confirmed  and  ten 
ported  in  it  by  a  decree  given  the  22d  of  February,  1681  -it 
is  the  fubtta-nce  of  this  decree  which  the  jurats  who  were 
trutted  with  the  edition  of  their  ftatutes,  added  to  thofe  of 
the  year  1594,  as  a  twenty-fifth  article,  though  there  was 
near  a  whole  century  between  the  two  regulations. 

The  iaft  article  declares.  That  the  card-makers  have  a  right 
and  are  in  poffeffion,  of  buying  and  felling  all  forts  of  paper’ 
after  the  ufual  manner,  according  to  the  dcctee  of  the  parlia¬ 
ment,  given  the  22d  of  February,  168  r.  V 

CARDIGANSHIRE,  in  Wales,  has  Merioneth  and  Mont¬ 
gomery  {hire,  in  North  Wales>  on  the  north  ;  Pembroke  and 
Carmarthenih.re  on  the  fouth  ;  Radnor  and  Bfecknockfoire 
on  the  ealr  ;  and  is  wafted  on  the  well  by  the  Irilh  5ea 
ft  is  40  miles  in  length,  and  18  in  breadth,  according  to 
Iempleman  who  gives  it  an  area  of  646  miles.  Others  m°ake 
the  length,  from  Cardigan  to  Plynlirnmon  on  the  nortb-eaft 
but  36  miles,  and  but  16  or  17  where  broadeft ;  and  Come 

to  weT  ^  32  f°Uth  t0  00nh’  and  but  from 

R’s  air  varies  as  the  foil  does;  for,  in  the  fouth  and  weft 
parts,  which  are  more  on  a  level  than  mod  parts  of  Wales 
the  air  is  mild  and  wholefome,  and  the  foil  fruitful  The 
northern  and  eaftern  parts,  which  are  mountainous,  are  both 
barren  and  bleak  ;  yet,  in  the  worft  parts  of  the  fir  ire  there 
is  pafture,  in  which  are  bred  flocks  of  fteep,  and  confideraWe 
herds  of  cattle;  in  the  vales  are  feveral  fpactous  lakes. 

Coals  and  other  fuel,  indeed,  are  fcarce,  but  there  are  feveral 
rich  lead  mines  (the  ore  whereof  often  appears  above  ground) 
and  fome  there  are  which  produce  filver.  Here  is  plenty  of 
river  and  fea  filh,  and  of  fowl,  both  tame  and  wild;  nor  is 
there  any  fearetty  of  corn  ;  lime  to  manure  their  land  they 
are  obliged  to  fetch  from  Carmarthenlhire.  This  county  is 
fo  remarkably  full  of  cattle,  that  fome  call  it  the  nurferv  for 
aH  England  fouth  of  Trent;  though  this  is  no  greataIgument 
o  it  s  fertility,  becaufe  it  is  well  enough  known  that  moun¬ 
tains  or  moors  will  breed,  though  not  fatten  cattle 
It’s  principal  rivers  are  foe  Tern,  the  Rydal,’  and  the  Iftwyth. 
The  former  wanders,  as  if  it  were  loft  among  the  rocks  and 
mountains,  till  it  comes  to  Straetfleur,  where  it  begins  to 
run  regularly  to  the  fouth-weft,  by  Tregaron  and  Bangor 
and,  making  an  angle  weftward,  falls  into  the  Irilh  Seafoe- 
fow  Cardigan.  1  he  Rydal  rifes  in  the  fouth-weft  fide  of  the 
rlynhmmon  mountain,  and  runs  fouth  and  fouth-weft,  till  it 
falls  into  the  Irilh  Sea,  jointly  with  the  river  Iftwyth,  which 
riles  beyond  the  lead  mines,  on  the  north-eaft  of  Cardigan- 
Ihire,  and  runs  near  on  the  fame  point  with  the  Rydal  till  it 
comes  near  Aber-Iftwyth,  where  it  falls  into  the  Irifh  Sea 
Cardigan,  fituate  at  the  mouth  of  the  Teivi,  leading  into 
Pembrokeshire,  ts  a  large,  ancient,  and  populous  borough, 
whofe  chief  trade  is  to  Ireland;  to  which,  and  to  divers 
other  parts,  it  exports  lead  from  it’s  harbour,  to  the  great  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  neighbouring  country. 

Cardigan  Bay  is  a  very  large  gulph  of  the  fea,  bearing  far 
from  the  land,  ftretching  north  and  fouth  from  Cardigan 
Point  to  Barley  Ifland,  about  12  leagues  north.  There  are 
feveral  little  tide-havens,  and  places  in  it,  only  fit  for  fmall 
vefiels,  and  moft  of  them  are  barred,  and  fcarce  worth  na¬ 


ming 


ig,  here  being  neither  trade,  nor  any  port  fit  for  it. 


At  the  north  part,  in  a  deep  bight,  there  is  a  bay  within  a 
bay,  a  long  gulph  running  in  north-weft  by  north,  and  at 
thefartheft  end,  it  is  called  Pulhelly  Bay,  near  which  I  have 
feen  feveral  confiderable  lead  mines.  At  the  bottom  of  it 
there  is  a  fmall  river,  which  comes  into  the  fea  with  a  full 
channel,  and  makes  a  pretty  good  haven,  called  Traeth  Ha¬ 
ven.  On  the  north  fide  of  the  bay  there  is  good  riding  from 
feven  to  ten  fathom  water,  and  it  is  often  made  ufe  of  by 
(hips  in  ftrefs  of  weather,  bound  either  to  or  from  Ireland^ 
If  a  north-weft  wind  blows  hard,  {hips  bound  from  Chefter 
to  Dublin,  which  are  frequently  drove  back,  and  glad  to  run 
for  Barfey  and  this  bay;  and,  in  a  fouth-weft  wind  it  has 
been  the  fame  with  the  coal  {hips  bound  from  Swanzey  for 
Dublin.  1 

ristwyth,  a  town  fituate  on  the  river  Rydal,  at  the 
•  mouth 
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mouth  of  the  river  Iftwyth.  It  is  a  populous  and  rich  place, 
but  dark  and  tmoaky,  fo  that  the  people  look  as  if  they  had 
lived  continually  in  the  coal  or  lead  mines.  It  is  reckoned 
the  moft  populous  town  in  the  county;  it  is  pretty  large,  has 
a  good  market,  and  a  thriving  trade,  both  in  lead  and  filh, 
efpecially  whiting,  cod,  and  herring. 

L-lanbedor-Vawr,  is  a  we  l  built  town,  has  a  good  market, 
but  a  poor  harbour,  and  therefore  no  great  trade. 

Llanbadarn  St.  Peter,  or  Pont  Steffan,  a  fmall  town 
leading  to  Carmarthenlhire,  and  accommodated  with  good 
entertainment  for  travellers.  Here  is.  a  great  market  for 
heifers  cows,  calves,  and  fheep,  from  the  end  of  April  to 

the  beginning  of  July.  , 

CARGADORS,  a  name  which  the  Dutch  have  borrowed 
from  the  Portugueze,  and  which  they  ufe  to  fignify  a  kind  of 
brokers  whofe  only  bufinefs  is  to  find  freight  for  Ihips  out¬ 
ward  bound;  and  to  give  notice,  to  the  merchants  who  have 
commodities  to  fend  by  fea,  of  the  (hips  that  are  ready  to 
fail,  and  of  the  places  for  which  they  are  bound,  bee  bHiP- 

If  the  cargador,  to  whom  the  mailer  of  the  fhip  addreffeshim- 
felf,  meets  with  a  full  cargo  for  it,  he  agrees  for  the  price 
with  the  merchant  who  wants  it ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  e 
finds  only  feveral  parcels,  or  bales,  of  merchandizes,  not  fut- 
ficient  tor  a  whole  cargo,  he  difperfes  bills  upon  the  exchange 
and  caufes  feveral  of  them  to  be  polled  up,  according  to  the 
following  model,  which,  forinftance,  is  fuppofed  to  relate  to 
the  cargo  of  a  fhip  bound  for  K.onigfberg. 

For  Konigfberg. 

<  The  fhip  lies  before  the  Oude  Stad’s-Herberg,  or  the  Old 

«  Citi  -Inn.  . 

<  Captain  Teunis  (Anthony)  Alopfe,  of  Vlieland,  fhall  fail 

<  (by  God’s  leave)  with  his  pink,  an  exceeding  good  failer, 
*  called  the  Shepherd,  mounted  with  fix  guns,  and  other  war- 
«  like  ammunitions  in  proportion:  if  any  be  willing  to  give 

<  him  any  merchandizes,  or  other  effetfts,  he  will  receive  and 
t  deliver  them  faithfully. 

<  Apply  to  Teunis  B;ok,  broker,  and  to  Peter  Fleyms. 

<  N.  B.  Nothing  fhall  be  laden  before  notice  is  given  to 
«  the  eargadors,  nor  before  the  freight  is  agreed  upon ; 
*  and  the  bills  of  lading  are  to  be  fent  with  the  mer- 
‘  chandizes.’ 

When  the  merchant  has  agreed  about  the  freight  of  his 
merchandizes  with  the  two  eargadors,  or  with  one  of  them, 
he  procures  a  permit  for  exportation  from  the  cuftom-hotife, 
and  fends  them  on  board  by  his  own  waterman,  who  brings 
him  back  a  receipt  from  the  mate  to  whom  he  has  delivered 
them.  In  this  receipt  the  mate  declares  that  he  has  received, 
on  board  of  fuch  a  (hip,  fo  many  bales,  fo  many  tons,  or  fo 
many  pieces  of  merchandize,  with  fuch  a  mark  ;  after  which 
the  merchant  writes  three  or  four  bills  of  lading,  of  the  fame 
tenor,  which  he  gives  to  the  cargador,  together  with  the 
mate’s  receipt:  the  cargador  caufes  the  bills  of  lading  to  be 
figned  by  the  mafter  of  the  fhip,  who  keeps  one  for  himfelf, 
and  returns  the  others  to  be  delivered  to  the  merchant.  See 
Bins  of  Lading. 

When  any  merchandizes  are  to  be  landed,  which  are  fent 
by  fea  to  Amfterdam  the  eargadors  commonly  give  notice  to 
the  merchants  of  the  arrival  of  the  fhips:  and  then  the  mer¬ 
chant  to  whom  any  merchandizes  are  dirs&ed,  caufes  them 
to  be  declared  by  the  convoy-looper  (that  is  to  fay,  by  the  cuf- 
tom-houfe  officer  whom  he  is  ufed  to  employ)  who  brings 
him  the  permit  for  landing,  which  he  need  only  give  to  his 
waterman,  or  to  his  cooper,  who  go  and  take  out  the  mer¬ 
chandizes,  and  carry  them  to  fuch  a  place  as  the  merchant 
has  appointed. 

When  there  is  on  board  a  fhip  any  commodity  which  no 
body  claims,  or  when  the  perfon  to  whom  it  is  diredted  is 
unknown  to  the  eargadors,  one  of  the  fervants  belonging  to 
the  exchange  is  ordered  to  give  notice  by  public  cry,  for  feve¬ 
ral  days  following,  upon  the  exchange,  that  there  are  fuch 
merchandizes,  with  fuch  mark  and  number,  &c.  on  board 
fuch  a  fhip,  coming  from  fuch  a  place,  laden  by  ffich  a  one, 
and  diredted  to  fuch  a  perfon,  and  that  he  who  has  got  the 
order,  or  bill  of  lading,  muff  come  and  demand  them  ;  that 
otherwife  they  will  be  lodged  in  a  warehoufe  at  the  owner’s 
expence. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that,  when  a  merchant  receives  by  any 
fhip  fuch  merchandizes  as  are  fubjedt  to  leakage,  if  there  be 
any  cafks  empty,  or  near  it,  fo  that  they  be  not  worth  the 
freight  that  fhould  be  paid  for  them,  he  is  not  obliged  to  take 
them,  but  may  leave  them  for  fuch  a  part  of  the  freight, 
which  he  dedudts  from  that  which  he  is  to  pay  for  the  whole 
number  of  cafks  diredted  to  him. 

But,  if  they  be  dry  merchandizes,  which  were  well-con¬ 
ditioned,  when  laden,  but  were  injured  or  fpoiled  by  fome  ac¬ 
cident  which  happened  during  the  voyage,  the  merchant  to 
whom  they  are  configned  muft  not  fail,  when  they  are  un- 
lading,  to  enter  a  proteft,  or  make  a  verbal  procefs  of  the 
condition  in  whiih  he  received  them,  to  the  end  that  they 
may  be  reckoned  among  the  large  averages,  which  he  could 
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not  obtain,  if  he  omitted  that  formality.  See  Average.  I 
Laftly,  with  regard  to  fuch  merchandizes  as  are  liable  to 
putrify,  or  fpoil  of  themfelves,  without  any  external  acci¬ 
dent,  fuch  as  raiftns,  figs,  chefnuts,  &c.  the  freight  muft 
be  paid  for  them  as  if  they  were  in  a  good  condition. 

CARGO,  fignifies  commonly  all  the  merchandizes  and  ef¬ 
fects  which  are  laden  on  board  a  fhip,  exclufive  of  the  fol-  I 
diers,  crew,  rigging,  ammunition,  provifions,  guns,  &c. 
though  all  thefe  things  load  it  fometimes  more  than  the  mer¬ 
chandizes. 

We  lay,  that  a  fhip  has  it’s  cargoe,  when  it  is  as  full  of  mer¬ 
chandizes  as  it  can  hold  ;  that  it  has  half  it’s  cargo,  when  it 
is  but  half  full ;  that  it  brings  home  a  rich  cargo,  when  iris 
laden  with  precious  merchandizes,  and  in  great  quantity  ;  that 
a  merchant  has  made  the  whole  cargo  of  a  fhip,  or  only  one  1 
half,  or  one  quarter  of  the  cargo,  when  he  has  laden  the  j 
whole  fhip  at  his  own  expence,  or  only  one  half,  or  one 
fourth  of  it. 

CARLINA,  CAROLINA,  or  CHAMELEON  ALBUS,  a  j 
medicinal  plant,  reckoned  to  be  a  fovereign  remedy  againft  I 
poifon,  and  againft  the  plague':  it  is  alfo  ufed  for  curing  fe-  j 
veral  other  diftempers. 

There  are  two  forts  of  carlina’s  the  white  and  the  black,  which  i| 
hardly  differ  in  any  th  ng  but  the  colour,  and  in  that  the  ij 
white  fort  lhoots  no  ftem,  whereas  the  black  grows  pretty  | 
tall. 

Some  authors,  and  among  others  Mathiolus,  in  order,  per-  I 
hap-*,  to  lender  this  plant  more  pie  ious  and  efteemable,  de-  | 
rive  it’s  name  of  Carolina  bom  Carolus  Magnus,  Charles  the  j 
Great ;  and  al.ert  that  it  was  difeovered  to  that  emperor  by  a  j 
miraculous  vifion  in  order  to  cure  his  troops  of  the  plague,  J 
which  made  a  great  havock  in  his  camp.  (Lemery  obierves  J 
only,  that,  unaer  that  emperor’s  reign,  this  plant  was  found  | 
to  be  good  againft  the  plague.) 

Let  this  be  real  or  fa  ulous,  there  is,  at  prefent,  no  occafton  I 
to  have  recourfe  to  miraculous  interpofmon  to  find  the  two  r; 
forts  of  carlina’s  in  the  mountains  of  the  Alps  and  the  Pyre-  1 
nees,  and  in  the  Golden  Mountain  of  Auvergne.  They  grow  J 
there  fo  plentifully,  that  the  peafants  feed  partly  on  their  roots,  j 
and  on  that  kind  of  artichokes  which  they  produce. 

The  white  carlina  has  a  root  about  an  inch  thick,  and  one  ) 
or  two  feet  long  ;  it  is  brown,  and  chopped  on  the  outfide:  ;j 
it’s  leaves  are  of  a  pale  green,  indented,  and  prickly ;  they  j 
are  placed  circularly  on  the  ground,  above  which  they  do  not 
rife  much.  The  flower  is  flat,  of  four  or  five  inches  dtame*  j 
ter  ;  it  rifes  from  the  middle  of  the  plant,  without  being  fup-  j 
ported  by  any  ftalk;  it  is  fliaped  like  a  bafon,  or  rather  like  j 
an  artichoke,  bordered  with  fome  narrowed  and  peaked  leavesj  < 
it  is  of  a  yellow,  carnation,  and  purpurine  colour:  it’s  feed  j 
is  like  that  of  wild  faffron. 

The  black  carlina  is  abfolutely  like  the  white,  except  that  it  ji 
grows  up  into  a  ftalk,  or  ftem,  and  that  it’s  leaves  are  of  alt 
deeper  green.  There  is,  however,  another  fort,  whofe  flowers  ;j 
are  of  a  purple  colour;  but  it  is  known  to  the  moft  fkilful| 
botanifts  only,  the  druggifts  felling  chiefly  the  roots  of  the  black  1 
and  white  forts.  Thefe  roots,  in  order  to  be  good,  ought  to  i 
be  frefl-i,  plump,  of  a  fweet  tafte,  and  aromatic  fmell.  The  ; 
root  of  the  black  fort  differs  from  that  of  the  white,  only  in  t 
being  half  open,  and  not  fo  heavy. 

CARLIN  O,  a  fmall  filver  coin,  which  is  current  in  the  j 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  Sicily.  The  carlino  is  worth  ]  ^ 

about  3  d. 

CARMARTHENSHIRE,  a  county  in  Wales,  bounded  on  the  i 
eaft  with  the  {hires  of  Brecknock  and  Glamorgan;  the  Se-Jj 
vernSea,  or  St.  George’s  Channel,  on  the  fouth;  Pembroke-  ,’ 
(hire  on  the  weft;  and  Cardiganlhire  on  the  north,  from 
which  it  is  feparated  by  the  river  Teivy. 

According  to  Templeman,  it  is  about  40  miles  in  length,  27  ! 
in  breadth,  and  has  an  area  of  869  fquare  miles.  Others  makei 
it’s  greateft  length,  from  north-weft  to  fouth-eaft,  to  be  35, 
and  where  broadeft,  from  eaft  to  weft,  but  20  miles,  which  M 
makes  the  circumference  about  102  miles,  or  an  area  0 
about  700,000  acres. 

It  lies  in  the  diocefe  of  St.  David’s.  The  air  here  is  reckoned 
milder  and  wholefomer  that  in  moft  of  the  neighbouring 
counties;  and  the  foil,  not  being  fo  rocky  and  mountainous,  j 
is  more  fruitful,  efpecially  in  corn  and  grafs,  coals  and  lime, 
and  it  is  pretty  well  cloathed  with  wood,  and  watered  with 
about  28  rivers,  large  and  fmall. 

The  chief  of  the  rivers  are,  the  Towy,  the  Cothy,  and  the 
Tave.  The  former  comes  into  the  north- eaft  fide  of  this 
county  from  Cardiganfhire,  where  it  rifes,  and,  running  fouth 
and  fouth-weft  through  the  county,  falls  into  the  Engfilh 
Channel,  about  eight  miles  below  Carmarthen.  This  river 
fupplies  the  inhabitants  plentifully  with  fifti  and  fowl,  efpe¬ 
cially  falmon. 

The  Cothy  rifes  on  the  north  fide  of  Carmarthenlhire,  and 
runs  fouth,  for  the  moft  part,  till  it  joins  the  Towy,  about  five 
miles  above  Carmarthen. 

The  Tave,  or  Teivy,  rifes  in  Cardiganlhire,  and  is  the  , 
boundary  between  this  county  and  that.  _  j 

Carmarthen,  fituate  upon  the  river  Towy,  is  an  induftriouSj 
thriving,  and  populous  town,  of  great  reiort,  and  drives  2  j 
confiderable  trade.  The  river  whereon  it  ftands  is  navigable 
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for  veflels  of  ICO  tons,  quite  up  to  the  town,  where  is  a 
very  commodious  key.  This  place  is  not  only  fupplied  with 
fiih  from  its  river,  but  with  great  plenty  of  fijfh,  fowl,  &c. 
from  the  adjacent  country.  There  is  fuch  a  fpirit  of  polite- 
nefs,  as  well  as  induftry,  that  fome  have  called  it  the  London 
of  W ales. 

Kidwely,  a  town  on  a  vaft  bay,  called  Tenby.  It  is  a  mayor- 
town,  and  had  formerly  a  good  {hare  in  the  cloathing  trade; 
but  the  harbour,  being  too  much  choaked  up  with  (and,  hath 
been  very  detrimental  to  the  town,  which,  at  preient,  is 
frequented  only  with  fiftiermen. 

Llandilovawr,  is  a  pretty  good  town,  on  an  afcent,  with 
the  river  Towy  at  the  bottom.  This  parifti  is  13  miles  long, 
and  7  or  8  broad.  It’s  markets  are  for  corn,  cattle,  and 
other  provifions. 

Llangham,  Llanham,  or  Talcham,  ftands  on  the  Towy, 
near  it’s  influx  into  the  fea  ;  is  a  pretty  good  town,  with  fome 
(mail  veflels  belonging  to  it,  and  an  indifferent  trade  by  fea. 

Llanalthy,  or  Lanelly,  ftands  on  a  river,  or  creek  of 
the  fea,  not  far  weft  from  the  Og,  which  feparates  this  county 
from  Glamorganfhire.  It  is  a  pretty  good  town,  much  traded 
to  for  fea-coal. 

CARMELINE  WOOL,  of  the  vicunna,  which  is  alfo 
called  baftard  wool.  It  is  the  fecond  fort  of  wool  produced 
by  the  animal  which  the  Spaniards  call  vicunna. 

CARMEN,  are  fuch  who  keep  carts,  in  order  to  carry  goods 
and  merchandizes  of  all  forts,  for  traders  of  every  condition 
who  may  have  occafion  for  them. 

Carmen,  porters,  watermen,  or  others,  aflifting  in  the  land¬ 
ing  of  goods,  without  a  warrant  and  an  officer,  may  be  ap¬ 
prehended,  by  a  warrant  fiom  a  juftice  of  the  peace;  and, 
being  convicted  by  the  oath  of  two  witneffes,  may,  for  the 
firft  offence,  be  committed  to  jail,  till  they  find  fecurity  for 
their  good  behaviour  ;  and,  for  the  fecond  offence,  to  lie  in 
prilon  two  months,  without  bail,  or  till  they  be  difcharged 
by  the  court  of  Exchequer,  &c.  or  pay  5I.  to  the  fheriff. 
AH  other  regulations,  relating  to  carmen  employed  in  the  city 
of  London,  are  fo  well  known  by  thofe  who  employ  them, 
that  we  {hall  leave  out  every  thing  of  this  kind,  in  order  to 
make  room  for  what  is  of  more  important  ufe,  lefs  known, 
and,  therefore,  we  hope  far  more  acceptable,  than  what  is 
in  the  vade  mecum  of  every  trader. 

CARMINE,  a  very  lively  red  colour,  as  it  were  velvety, 
ufed  by  painters  in  miniature,  and  fometimes  by  painters  in 
oil,  but  feldom  by  the  latter,  becaufe  of  it’s  exorbitant  price. 
Carmine  is  the  mod  precious  and  valuable  commodity  that  is 
gathered  from  the  cocheneal  mefteque  :  it  is  a  fecula,  or  pow¬ 
der,  which  fettles  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  wherein  coche¬ 
neal,  couan,  and  antour  have  been  put  to  fteep,  and  well 
mixed  together  :  they  fometimes  add  rocou,  but  it  gives  the 
carmine  too  much  of  an  orange  caft.  See  Cocheneal. 

To  be  excellent,  the  carmine  muff  be  in  powder  almoft  im¬ 
palpable,  of  a  high  colour,  neatly  and  faithfully  prepared. 
Some  make  carmine  with  Brazil  or  Fernambouc  wood,  well 
beat  in  a  mortar,  and  afterwards  fteeped  in  white  vinegar  : 
the  fcum  which  arifes  from  this  mixture,  after  it  has  been 
boiled,  is  the  carmine;  but  it  does  not  at  all  come  up  to  the 
beauty  of  the  former  fort. 

The  woollen-drapers  make  ufe  of  carmine,  to  colour  and 
hide  thofe  places  in  the  fcarlet  cloth  which  remain  whitilh 
after  dyeing  and  napping. 

CARNARVONSHIRE,  a  county  in  Wales,  bounded  on  the 
fouth  by  Merionethfhire  and  the  Irifti  Sea  ;  on  the  eaft  by 
Denbighffiire,  from  which  it  is  leparated  by  the  river  Con¬ 
way  ;  it  is  waffled  on  the  weft  and  north  by  the  Irifh  Sea  ; 
and  on  the  north-weft  it  is  fronted  by  the  Iile  of  Anglefey. 
Mr  Templeman  makes  the  length  47,  the  breadth  25  miles, 
and  gives  it  an  area  of  459  fquare  miles,  which  is  computed 
by  others  at  370,000  acres. 

It  has  a  {harp  piercing  air,  and  abounds,  in  the  middle  efpe- 
cially,  with  fuch  difmal  rocks  and  vaft  mountains,  the  tops 
of  which  are  covered  with  fnow  feven  or  eight  months  in  the 
year,  that  they  may  claim  the  name  of  the  Britilh  Alps.  Yet 
it  is  tolerably  fertile,  particularly  in  barley  ;  and  great  herds 
of  cattle,  flieep,  and  goats  are  fed  on  the  mountains.  That 
part  towards  Ireland  is  fo  fruitful,  and  alfo  fo  populous,  that 
it  gives  place  to  few  {hires  in  North  Wales.  The  vallies  be¬ 
tween  the  hills  are  both  pleafant  and  fruitful ;  and  both  the 
rivers  and  coafts  abound  with  filh. 

Carnarvon  Town,  ftands  on  the  channel  that  feparates  this 
{hire  from  the  Ifle  of  Anglefea,  and  has  a  beautiful  profpect 
to  the  ifle  ;  it  is  a  fm-all,  but  clean,  well-built  town,  and  well 
inhabited,  by  people  very  courteous  to  ftrangers,  and  the 
market  is  well  fupplied  with  corn,  and  all  forts  of  provifions. 
There  is  a  ferry  from  hence  to  Anglefey,  and  from  thence  a 
diredt  road  to  Holyhead,  in  the  way  to  Ireland. 

Carnarvon  Bay,  lies  between  two  points,  at  the  fouth  en¬ 
trance  of  the  channel,  which  runs  between  the  Main  and  the 
Ifle  of  Anglefey.  Here  is  a  tolerable  harbour  ;  for,  though  it 
has  a  bar,  where  there  is  not  above  feven  or  eight  feet  adow 
water,  yet  the  tide  rifes  fo  high,  that,  at  half-flood,  almoft 
any  {hips  may  go  in  or  out ;  however,  it  is  proper  to  take  a 
pilot.  There  is  very  good  anchoring  in  Carnarvon  Bay  off 
the  bar,  in  5  or  15  fathom. 
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Bangor,  or  Banchor,  lies  at  the  north  end  of  the  fame 
frith,  or  arm  of  the  (ea,  which  is  the  paffage  to  Anglefey 
where  it  has  a  harbour  for  boats.  This  town  is,  at  prefem 
of  little  note,  except  for  being  the  feat  of  a  bilhop. 

Conway,  or  Aber-Conway,  fituate  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Conway  I  his  town,  though  the  pooreft,  is  notwith- 
-nding  the  plealanteft  in  the  county  for  it’s  bi  >nefs  ftand 
mg  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  on  the  ba^’ks  of ^  fine  na’vfgl t 
river,  which  empties  itfelf  about  two  miles  off  into  theSfea 
at  the  entrance  of  that  arm  of  it  which  Darts  An,  V  ’ 
the  main  land.  partS  An*lefeX  ^om 

It  is  reckoned  the  moft  beautiful  river  and  port  on  all  this 
fide  of  Britain  ;  the  river,  which  is  able  to  receive  {hips  of 
almoft  any  burden  or  number,  and  to  bring  them  up  to  the 
town,  being  a  fine  ftraight  channel,  broad  as  the  Thames  at 
Deptford,  and  deep,  yet  iafe  and  fecure  from  winds  ;  but  the 
town  is  old  and  decayed,  and  only  {hews  what  it  mffht  be 
and  what  the  want  of  trade  has  brought  it  to  ;  for  poverty  in 
all  places  is  the  neceffary  confequence  of  the  want  of  com¬ 
merce  as  manifeftly  appears  in  numberlefs  inftances  through¬ 
out  this  work  :  which  ought  to  convince  every  man  in  This 
kingdom,  without  cavil  or  controverfy,  that  he  who  is,  an 
enemy  to  trade  and  commerce,  is  a  friend  only  to  barbarifm 
and  lavagenefs,  that  alone  having  polifhed  and  civilized  the 
human  Ipecies,  and  made  Britons  different  from  the  brutilh 
Hottentots  of  the  Cape.  See  Bareary,  and  Remarks 
thereon. 

Pwl-Heli,  or  Salt-Pool,  is  a  little  town  in  the  peninfula, 
on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  county,  ftands  between  two  rivers 
on  the  ealtern  ftiore,  whole  market  is  for  co  n  and  other 
provifions,  and  hath  a  fmal!  trade  by  fea.  The  bay.,  to 
which  it  gives  name,  receives  one  of  the  rivers  with  a  full 
channel,  where  it  makes  a  pretty  good  haven,  called  Traath 
Haven,  woich  we  mentioned  in  Cardiganfhiie. 

CARNATION,  a  very  lively  red  colour,  thus  called  from 
caro,  fle{h,  becaufe  it  is  like  the  colour  of  live  flefh  newly 
cut,  wherein  it  differs  from  what  we  call  flefti-colour,  which 
is  paler,  and  ref'embles  flelh,  covered  with  the  white  {kin, 
and  animated  with  a  natural  vermilion* 


Remarks. 

The  regulations  made  in  France  in  Auguft  1669,  for  dyeing 
1  K,  wool>  and  thread,  order  that  filks  to  be  dyed  of  a  Car¬ 
nation  and  Rose  Colour  {hall  be  fteeped  in  allum,  and 
dyed  with  pure  Brazil  wood;  wool,  and  flocks  of  wool,  to 
be  dyed  with  madder,  without  mixing  any  fuftic  with  it: 
and  thread  with  Brazil,  Fernambouc,  or  other  fuch  wood” 
and  rocou. 

CAROBES,  a  fort  of  beans,  which  grow  plentifully  in  the 
lfland  of  Cyprus  :  moft  of  the  inhabitants  live  upon  them  : 
and,  notwithftanding  the  great  confumption  they  make  of 
them,  this  pulfe,  or,  as  fome  call  them,  this  fruit,  makes  ftill 
a  great  part  of  the  trade  of  that  ifland,  whence  they  fend 
yearly  great  quantities  of  it,  in  fmall  veffels,  to  all  the  ({lands 
of  the  Archipelago. 

„  fruit  is  the  fame  with  the  Carouge.  See  that  article. 
CAROLINA,  a  province  in  North  America,  belonging  to 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  See  British  America. ^ 
CAROLUS,  a  fmall  copper  coin,  with  a  little  filver  mixed 
with  it  :  it  was  thus  called  becaufe  it  began  to  be  ftruck  in 
France  under  the  reign  of  king  Charles  VIII, 

The  carolus  was  worth  12  deniers,  when  it  ceafed  to  be  cur¬ 
rent.  It  had  been  higher  before,  which  muft,  however,  be 
underftood  according  as  it  had  more  or  lefs  filver  mixed  with 
n  .  for  there  have  been  Carolus’s,  and,  amongft  others,  thofe 
of  Lorrain*  which  were  from  five  deniers,  or  penny-weights* 
and  20  grains,  to  three  penny-weights  and  one  grain  fine; 
thofe  of  France  and  Burgundy  had,  at  moft,  but  two  penny- 
.  weights  and  18  grains  fine,  except  the  Carolus’s  ftruck  under 
the  reign  of  Francis  I,  which  had  five  penny-weights  and 
four  grains  fine.  Thofe  which  are  ftill  current  in  trade  in 
Lorrain,  or  in  fome  neighbouring  provinces,  go  under  the 
name  of  French  fols,  for  12  or  deniers. 

T  he  half-carolus’s  are  alfo  of  different  value,  and  of  feveral 
degrees  fine,  in  proportion  to  the  carolus’s.  Thofe  with 
three  flowers  de  luce  in  bar,  which  are  called  old  half-caro¬ 
lus’s,  have  three  penny-weights  and  1  5  grains  fine,  and  the 
new  ones  only  two  penny-weights  and  fix  grains. 

CARPET,  a  fort  of  covering  of  ftuft’,  or  other  materials, 
wrought  with  the  needle,  or  on  a  loom,  which  is  part  of  the 
furniture  of  a  houfe,  and  commonly  fpread  over  tables,  or 
laid  upon  the  floor. 

They  make  feveral  forts  of  carpets  in  France,  and  in  other 
countries,  of  both  which  there  is  a  confiderable  trade. 

There  is  at  Paris  a  manufactory  of  carpets,  after  the  manner 
of  Perfia,  which  are  but  little  inferior  to  the  true  Perfiars 
carpets,  not  to  fay,  that  they  are  even  finer.  They  are, 
as  it  were,  velvety,  and  do  perfectly  well  imitate  the  carpets 
which  come  from  the  Levant. 

France  is  obliged  to  the  Sieur  Dupont,  uphqlfterer  in  ordi¬ 
nary  to  king  Lewis  XIII,  and  to  his  difciple  Simon  Lourdet, 
for  the  eftabiilhment  of  that  incomparable  manufactory. 
Henry  IV,  by  his  warrant,  dated  the  4th  of  January,  1608, 
fr  J  fettled 
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fettled  them  at  fiift  in  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre,  which  he 
had  built;  and  Lewis  XIII,  gave  them,  in  1631,  the  houfe 
called  ds  la  Savonnerie.  This  eftablilhment  was  regulated 
three  years  before  this,  and  the  two  undertakers  fettled  it  un¬ 
der  the  inflection  of  Monfieur  de  Fourcy,  fuperintendant  of 
the  king’s  buildings,  and  of  the  manufactories  of  the  kingdom, 
bv  virtue  of  a  decree  of  the  council  of  ftate,  given  the  17  th 
of  April,  1631. 

In  the  year  1635,  the  Sieur  Dupont  publifhed  a  fmall  trea'tife 
upon  this  fort  of  manufa&ure,  and  gave  it  the  following  title, 
Stromatourgie,  ou  de  l’excellence  de  la  manufacture  des  Tapis 
deTurquie:  that  is,  Stromaturgia,  or  of  the  excellency  of  the 
manufacture  of  Turky  Carpets.  This  treatife  is  not  only  cu¬ 
rious,  for  thofe  who  would  fpeculatively  trace  arts  of  this  na¬ 
ture  to  the  root,  but  is  very  ufeful  and  inftrudtive  for  all  ar- 
tifts  who  would  undertake  to  fet  up  fuch  a  manufactory. 
Lewis  XIV.  being  informed,  towards  the  latter  end  of  his 
life,  that  this  manufactory,  formerly  fo  famous,  was  upon 
the  decline,  and  in  a  very  bad  condition,  and  being  willing 
to  fupport  fo  confideiable  an  ellablilhment,  which  was  fo 
much  for  the  intereft  of  trade,  granted  to  it,  by  his  ediCt  of 
January,  1712,  the  fame  privileges  which  that  of  the  Gobe¬ 
lins  enjoyed,  by  virtue  of  the  edict  ol  November  1667,  which 
privileges  are  fet  forth  in  10  articles. 

The  firft  article  fettles  the  name  of  this  manufactory,  which 
is  to  be  called  The  royal  manufactory  of  the  furniture  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  crown,  for  carpets  made  after  the  manner  of  Perfia 
and  Turky :  which  title  was.  to  be  put  up  over  the  chief  gate 
of  the  houfe  of  the  Savonnerie. 

The  fecond  puts  this  manufactory  under  the  government  and 
dependency  of  the  direCtor-general  of  the  king’s  buildings, 
of  a  particular  director,  and  of  a  comptroller  ;  thefe  two  laft 
to  be  appointed  by  the  direCtor-general. 

The  fourth  fettles  a  fum  of  250  livres  per  annum  for  the 
maintenance  of  each  of  the  children,  who  Ihall  be  chofen  by 
the  direCtor-general,  to  be  educated  and  inflruCted  in  the  faid 
manufactory. 

The  fifth  and  fixth  particularly  mention  the  privileges  to  be 
obtained  by  the  pupils,  as,  for  inftance,  that  of  gaining  the 
freedbm  of  tapeftry- makers. 

Finally,  the  four  laft  articles  contain  the  privileges  of  the 
matters  and  workmen  of  this  manufactory,  which  are,  amongft 
others,  being  exempted  from  lodging  foldiers  in  12  houfes  ap¬ 
pointed  for  their  dwelling  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Savon¬ 
nerie,  as  alfo  from  guard ianfhip,  trufteefhip,  the  watch,  &c. 
and  from  all  poll-taxes  ;  and,  laftly,  their  right  of  committi- 
mus*  at  the  Court  of  Requefts  of  the  Hotel,  as  being  com¬ 
mercial  officers  of  the  king’s  palace. 


*  The  right  of  committimus  is  a  right,  or  privilege,  which  the 
king  of  France  grants  to  the  officers  of  his  houlhold,  and  to 
fonre  other  perfons,  whom  he  declares  to  have  taken  un¬ 
der  his  protection  and  fafeguard,  of  pleading  in  the  firft  in- 
Itance  before  the  Court  of  Requefts  of  the  Hotel,  or  Palace, 
in  all  matters,  either  merely  perfonal,  or  real,  or  mixed, 
and  to  brfng  befoie  that  court  all  the  caufes  that  might  be 
depending  before  other  judges.  Furetiere. 


The  abovementioned  carpets,  imitated  from  thofe  of  the 
Levant,  are  made  after  the  manner  of  a  tiffue,  whofe  warp 
and  woof  contain  very  tight  the  filk  and  wool,  which,  being 
cut  very  clofe,  form  a  kind  of  velvet,  or  plufh  :  they  are  al¬ 
io  mixed  with  gold  and  filver  thread,  frizzled,  or  curled, 
which  adds  to  their  beauty,  and  increafes  their  price. 
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Amidft  numberlefs  other  extraordinary  encouragements  given 
by  the  court  of  France  for  the  eftablilhment  of  new  manufac¬ 
tures,  this  is  one  that  has  not  proved  the  leaft  beneficial  to 
that  kingdom ;  it  not  only  preventing  fo  large  an  importa¬ 
tion  of  the  F  urky  carpets,  but  has  furnilhed  them  with  a  gene¬ 
ral  manufadure  for  exportation.  Are  not  thefe  the  natural 
and  obvious  meafures  to  give  bread  to  their  own  poor,  and 
to  cultivate  the  arts  of  commerce  to  the  laft  perfedion  ? 

The  chriftening  this  eftablilhment  with  the  title  of  the  royal 
manufadory,  &c.  and  putting  the  fame  under  the  infpedion 
of  a  fuperintendant  of  the  manufadories  of  the  kingdom  *, 
and  proper  officers  under  him,  and  generally  fupporting  the 
ftefign  with  the  public  purfe,  was  giving  it  fuch  a  fandion, 
that  it  could  not  mifearry  ;  fince  they  had  materials  and 
.artifts  to  carry  the  fame  to  a  great  perfedion.  See  the  articles 
Artificers,  Manufacturers,  Mechanics. 


*  Th  s  high  officer,  dift'nguifhsd  by  the  title  of  fuperinten¬ 
dant  of  the  arts  and  manufactories  of  France,  with  other 
proper  fubordimte  officers,  hath  proved  of  unfpeakable  bene¬ 
fit  and  adyantage  to  the  manufactures  of  that  kingdom. 
Might  it  not  prove  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  the  trade 
and  manufactures  of  thefe  kingdoms,  if  fome  fuch  officers 
were  etFbl  fhed  by  authority,  as  guardians  of  the  Britifh 
manufactures  in  general;  who  fhould  lay  before  the  parlia¬ 
ment  whatever  merited  public  encouragement,  as  being  too 
much  for  private  undertakings  ?  Was  an  institution  of  this 
kind  made  a  matter  of  folid  and  uncorruptible  ufe,  what 
might  not  be  expeCled  fiom  it  ? 


They  make  other  forts  of  carpets  at  Roan,  the  capital  of 
Normandy  ;  at  Arras,  the  capital  of  Artois  ;  and  at  Felletin, 
a  fmall  town  in  Lower  Marche ;  thefe  are  called  tapeftry- 
carpets.  Thofe  of  Tournay  are  called  carpets  of  Moucade. 
The  carpets  imported  into  France  from  foreign  countries,  are 
thofe  of  Perfia  and  Turkey,  the  latter  either  hairy  or  fhorn 
that  is  to  fay,  with  long  or  with  fhort  hair.  Thefe  are  moft 
commonly  imporced  by  the  way  of  Smyrna,  where  there  are 
three  forts  of  them. 

Some  of  thefe  are  called  mofquets,  and  are  fold  by  the  piece 
from  fix  piafters  to  30  piafters  per  piece,  according  to  their 
fize  and  finenefs.  Thefe  are  the  moft  beautiful  of  all. 
Others  are  ftiled  pic-carpets,  becaufe  they  are  fold  by  the 
fquare  pic.  They  are  the  largeft  of  all  thofe  that  come  from 
the  Levant.  They  are  commonly  fold  for  half  a  piafter  per 
fquare  pic. 

The  moft  ordinary  fort  are  called  eadene,  and  may  be  worth 
from  one  piafter  to  two  piafters  the  carpet. 

There  are  alfo  carpets  made  in  England,  which  are  ufed  either 
as  floor-carpets,  or  to  make  chairs,  and  other  houlhold  fur¬ 
niture  *, 


*  By  the  natural  induftry  and  fkill  of  our  Britifh  artifts,  we 
have,  indeed,  at  length,  got  into  the  way  of  making  very 
good  carpets ;  and,  if  we  are  not  yet  arrived  at  the  like  per¬ 
fedion  of  our  neighbours,  for  want  of  the  like  public  en¬ 
couragement,  we  Ihould,  notwithftanding,  be  content  with 
what  we  can  make  at  home  ;  for,  if  people  will  buy  them, 
this  kind  of  encouragement  will,  in  time,  anfwer  the  end, 
at  leaft  for  home  confumption  :  though,  was  fomething  done 
by  authority  to  animate  cur  manufadurers,  they  would 
make  a  greater  proficiency  in  ten  years,  than  otherways  in 
half  a  century  ;  which  would  furnifh  the  nation"  with  more 
commodities  to  fell,  and  lefs  to  buy. 


There  are  likewife  carpets  of  Germany,  fome  of  which  are 
made  of  woollen  fluffs,  as  ferges,  and  others  of  the  like  fort : 
thefe  are  called  fquare  carpets.  Others  are  of  wool  alfo,  but 
wrought  with  the  needle,  and  pretty  often  embeilifhed  with 
filk  :  laftly,  there  are  carpets  made  of  dog’s  hair. 

We  fhall  not  mention  here  thofe  fine  carpets  of  painted 
chintzes  which  come  from  the  Eaft- Indies,  becaufe  we  °lve 
an  account  of  them  in  another  place. 

CARRIAGE,  a  vehicle  ferving  to  convey  perfons,  goods, 
merchandizes,  and  other  things,  from  one  place  to  another. 
There  are  private  and  public  carriages,  as  alfo  land  and  water 
carriages.  See  Carrier. 

Private  carriages  are  thofe  which  private  people  keep  at  their 
own  expence,  for  their  own  conveniency,  and  that  of  their 
families ;  as  thefe  have  no  relation  to  trade,  it  is  needlefs  to 
give  an  account  of  them  in  this  work. 

Public  carriages  are  thofe  which  every  one  is  free  to 
make  ufe  of,  on  paying  fo  much  a  head  for  perfons,  or 
fo  much  per  pound  weight  for  goods,  merchandizes,  or 
other  effedls. 

There  are  again  two  forts  of  thefe  carriages,  fome  of  which 
no  man  can  keep,  or  let  out,  at  leaft  in  France,  but  by  virtue 
of  a  privilege  ;  fuch  are  the  waggons,  carts,  covered  wag¬ 
gons,  and  horfes  belonging  to,  or  under  the  dire&ion  of  'the 
Poft-Office ;  as  alfo  the  ftage-coaches  and  boats  which  fet  out 
on  a  fet  day,  for  certain  towns  in  the  provinces,  and  like¬ 
wife  poft-chaifes,  calafhes,  litters,  and  horfes. 

The  other  public  carriages  are  thofe  which  every  one  is  at 
liberty  to  have,  keep,  and  let  out,  after  what  manner,  and 
to  whom  he  pleafes  ;  fuch  are  drays,  cars  without  racks,  the 
waggons  and  carts  ufed  by  carriers,  higglers,  and  others. 
Water-carriages  are,  in  general,  all  thofe  veflels  which  ferve 
to  carry  perfons  or  merchandize  by  fea,  rivers,  lakes,  or  ca¬ 
nals,  whether  failed,  rowed,  or  drawn  by  men  or  by  horfes  ; 
but  the  word  carriage  is  feldom  ufed,  when  we  fpeak  of 
ftlips,  frigates,  or  other  large  veflels,  which  fail  over  the  fea. 
In  France,  the  chief  of  the  water-carriages  are  the  ftage- 
boats,  barges,  barks,  wherries,  boats,  fmall  and  large  ten¬ 
ders,  and  feveral  other  forts  of  veflels,  which  have  different 
names,  according  to  the  rivers  whereon  they  are  ufed,  or  the 
provinces  where  they  were  built;  all  thefe  water-carriages 
ferve  to  tranfport,  from  place  to  place,  wood,  wine,  corn, 
lpices,  fait,  and  other  forts  of  drugs  and  merchandizes. 
Land-carriages  are  either  machines  invented  to  carry  more 
conveniently,  and  in  greater  quantity  or  number,  perfons, 
and  bales,  ehefts,  tuns,  calks,  &c.  of  merchandizes,  drawn 
by  feveral  forts  of  animals,  according  to  the  different  coun¬ 
tries,  or  thofe  animals  which  carry  men,  or  on  whofe  backs 
are  put  fuch  loads  as  they  are  able  to  bear. 

The  land-carriages,  which  are  moft  commonly  ufed  in 
France,  and  in  the  greateft  part  of  Europe,  for  carrying 
men  or  merchandizes,  are  coaches,  chariots,  calafhes,  ber- 
lins,  and  waggons,  with  four  wheels  ;  or  chaifes,  carts,  and 
drays,  with  two  wheels  only.  Thefe  machines  are  drawn  by 
horfes,  mules,  buffaloes,  or  oxen.  In  winter,  when  the 
earth  is  covered  with  fnow,  they  ufe  alfo  fledges,  efpecially  in 
the  northern  countries ;  and  in  fome  parts,  as  in  Lapland  and 
Siberia,  they  are  drawn  by  rein-deer,  which  are  a  kind  of 
flags  ;  every  where  elfe,  they  are  moft  commonly  drawn  by 
horfss. 


All 


CAR 

All  the  animals  we  have  been  mentioning,  except  the  rein¬ 
deer,  are  alfo  proper  to  carry  burthens  on  their  backs,  efpe- 
cially  the  mules,  which  are  of  great  ufe,  particularly  in 
mountainous  countries,  they  being  very  fure-footed. 

In  the  caravans  of  Afia,  and  the  caffilas  of  Africa,  they 
ufe  camels  and  dromedaries.  See  the  articles  Caffila 
and  Caravan. 

In  fome  parts  of  America,  and  particularly  jn  Peru  and 
Chili,  the  vigonnas,  lamas,  and  alpagnas,  which  are  three  forts 
of  beafts,  of  the  bignefs  of  a  middle- fized  afs,  but  not  fo 
ftrong,  are  ufed,  not  only  to  carry  wine,  and  other  commo¬ 
dities,  but  alfo  the  mineral  ftones  of  the  gold  and  filver 
mines,  lo  common  in  that  part  of  America. 

Laftly,  the  palanquin,  which  is  carried  on  the  fhoulders  of 
two,  four,  or  fix  men,  and  the  litter  which  is  carried  by  two 
mules,  are  alfo  carriages,  but  ferve  for  travellers  only.  The 
former  is  ufed  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  the  latter  in  molt  parts 
of  Europe.  r 

Remarks. 

Carriages  from  Alexandretta  to  Aleppo. 

Some  particulars  relating  to  the  carriages,  on  which  mer 
chandizes  are  tranfported  from  Alexandretta  to  Aleppo. 

All  the  merchandizes  which  arrive  at  Aleppo,  whether  they 
come  «thither  from  Alexandretta,  where  they  arrive  by  fea, 
or  are  brought,  by  land  from  fome  other  parts  of  the  granc 
feignioPs  dominions,  or  from  thofe  of  the  king  of  Perfia, 
are  carried  to  Aleppo  on  camels,  horfes,  or  mules ;  which  ob- 
iiges  'the  merchants  who  trade  thither,  to  make  their  cheftor 
bales  of  fuch  a  weight,  and  packed  up  after  fuch  a  manner, 
that  they  may  be  proper  to  be  carried  on  the  backs  of  thofe 
•animals,  that  they  may  not  be  obliged  to  unpack  them,  up¬ 
on  their  arrival  at  Alexandretta. 

The  horfes  and  mules  commonly  carry  two  bales,  weighing 
between  50  and  55  rottolis  of  Aleppo,  which  amount  to  400, 
or  425  pounds  of  Amfterdam. 

As  to  camels,  their  load,  divided  alfo  into  two  bales,  may  be 
from  70  to  75  rottolis,  which  is  about  one  third  more  than 
what  horfes  or  mules  can  carry. 

The  Engliflr,  French,  and  Dutch  merchants  always  reckon 
upon  that  weight,  there  being  feldom  any  bales  that  wei^h 
any  thing  more.  0 

Carriage  fignifies  alfo  the  money  or  perquifite  that  is  to  be 
paid  for  carrying  goods  or  merchandizes  either  by  water  or 
by  land,  in  carts,  waggons,  ftage-coaches,  or  on  horfeback. 
xor  ■inltance,  we  fay  paid  fo  much  for  carriage  from  Cambridge 
io  London.  With  regard  to  perfons,  we  ufe  the  word  fare: 
whereas  the  French  employ  the  word  voiture,  both  with  re¬ 
gard  to  perfons,  and  to  goods  or  merchandizes.  For  carriage 
by  lea  we  ufe  the  word  fraight,  or  freight.  See  Freight. 
Letter,  or  Bill  of  Carriage,  is  a  writing  given  to  a  car¬ 
rier,  or  to  the  mafter  of  a  waggon,  cart,  or  other  carriage, 
containing  the  number  and  quality  of  the  pieces,  chefts, 
bales,  &c.  of  merchandizes  which  he  is  entrufted  with,  that 
he  may  demand  the  payment  of  the  carriage  from  thofe  to 
whom  the  merchandizes  are  directed,  and  that  the  perfon 
who.  receives  them,  may  fee  whether  they  be  delivered  to 
him  in  a  good  condition,  in  the  fame  number  as  they  were 
given  to  the  carrier,  or  on  the  day  fet  down  in  the  bill  of 


carnage. 


In  commerce  by  fea,  the  writing  or  regifter  in  which  are  fet 
down  the  merchandizes  and  paiTengers  on  board  a  merchant¬ 
man,  is  called  Charter-party,  or  Bill  of  Lading. 
bee  thole  two  articles. 


R 


E  M  A  R  K  S. 


The  principal  Laws  of  England  in  regard  to  Carriage. 

By  the  flatute  3  Will.  &  Mar.  cap.  I2.  ftft.  24.  thejtillices 
of  peace  of  every  county,  &c.  are  requited,  at  their  quarter- 

of  goods  k?  i„f  yKlrly’.  “  alrrfs  the  Prices  of  Und  carriage 
dial™  bv.n  8  mt°any  P'aCe  Within  thelr  jurif- 

by  a7  c“”»  Miner  :  and  the  rates  to  certify  to 
the  mayors  and  other  chief  officers  of  the  market-towns?  .0 

MU,nakeUahov  T  P"bIiC  phce'  And  n0  carrier 

by  ditoLnd  f  1  /““’a  Upc0n  pain  °f  Si-  to  be  levied 

L  1  r  L  e  of  S°°ds,  by  warrant  of  any  two  iuf- 

g“evedWhere  Carri“  <haI1  refide>  t0  th<=  “fe  °f  the  plrty 

iinywi.rheihihaIl1-,riVu'TthWa^ot'’  wa!n’  C"- 

if  bp  V  th  VLe  flX  horfes>  oxen,  or  other  beafts  (except 

building  ftnymS  hay’  ftraW’  COrn’  coa1’  timber>  materials  for 
tn  1  a“)mumtl°n,  or  artillery)  he  fhall  forfeit  c  1 

three  day's ^  °f  “y  «  ^  Wh 

Aehighl 

d a t "a c a pP "’here  the  offenc<!  was  committed,  by 
whb°more  "l  tbe  driving,  or  affifting  in  the  dri vine, 

flat.  9  Ann  ea?  *8  ’  Wthe  6me  p“%>  7 


i1 


Car. 

The  fame  ftatute  ena&s.  That  any  perfon  of  periods,  may 

&c  °and^'1'  Pr°^C^a  tbem  who  dra'v  more  than  fix  horfes. 
c  c.  .and  feize  and  diftrain  all  or  any  of  the  horfes,  kc.  and 

c  iver  the  fame  to  the- lurveyors  of  the  highways,  or  other 

Savs  the  1  ft'  f  C:;banru,fthe  51*  not  paid’  in  three 

,he™"'y  ^ 

or3eai^t'„hdhlighWT’  °r0,!,er  Patiflt'Olflcers,  refufing 

iuffief  forffi  iV"l,  f  'n'T;y’  ty  d'em  received,  to  the 

of  diftrefi  m  S  '°  '  a  by,diltrrfs  and  fale  ,  for  want 
Of  d  ftrels,  to  be  committed  to  the  common  goal  Fill  pay- 

merit.  One  moiety  of  the  forfeiture  to  the  informer  Pthe 
cap!1! 8°.  be  a‘d  °Ut  m  repairins  the  hiShways‘  Star.  9  Ann. 

ftrZ7/!rf°L  °r  negka  t0  C3rT  a  Horfe,  &c.  fo  di- 

ftra.ned  to  the  furveyor  or  other  parifh-officer,  he  likewife 
forfeits  20 1.  to  be  levied  and  difpofed  ut  fupra. 

Surveyors  of  highways  negleclingto  put  6  Ann.  or  any  other 
Jaw  lor  repairing  highways,  in  execution,  forfeit  cl. 
iiy  lfat.  1  Geo.  1.  no  travelling  waggon,  &c.'  with  any  bur¬ 
then,  &c.  (other  than  before  excepted)  Ibould  at  any  time 

horfes a'&c  m  3117  C°mmon  hiShwa7>  with  above  five 

But  by  the  flat.  5  Geo.  I.  this  ad  is  altered,  and  it  is  ena£ed, 

1  hat  no  travelling  waggons,  for  hire,  fhall  be  drawn  with 
more  than  fix  horfes,  either  in  length,  or  in  pairs,  or  fide- 
ways;  and  no  travelling  cart  to  have  more  than  three  horfes 
upon  pain  of  forfeiting  all  the  horfes  above  fix  in  the  wag¬ 
gon,  and  three  in  the  cart,  with  all  geers,  accoutrements, 
&e.  to  the  ufe  of  the  feizer. 

The  horfes,  kc.  are  to  be  delivered  to  the  conftable,  or  other 
parifh-officer;  and  oath  to  be  made  of  the  offence  before  a 
jul  ice  of  peace,  who  is  thereupon  to  ilTue  his  precept  to  the 
conftable,  &c.  to  redeliver  the  horfes  feized. 

;  r3VeJJinf  waggons  are  to  be  bound  with  ftreaks  or  tire,  two 
inches  and  a  half  m  breadth,  at  leaft  when  worn,  or  not  to 

tbp  b  T  WUh  jib0/e  thr£e  horfes>  on  Pain  of  forfeiting  all 
horfes  exceeding  that  number,  with  the  geers,  kc.  ftreaks 

fet  on  with  rofe-headed  nails,  liable  to  the  fame  penalty.  Per- 
Ions  hindering  the  feizure  of  horfes,  to  be  committed  for  three 
months,  and  forfeit  xol.  to  be  levied  on  their  goods,  if  not 
paid  in  three  days,  by  warrant  from  one  juftice.  Carriages 

oneP  t°ref  If  “d  carTing  cheefe,  butter,  or  any 

one  tree,  or  piece  of  timber,  or  any  one  ftone,  or  block  of 

eendimen'TTh  and-GOVerrd  CarriaSes  of  noblemen  and 
Si  r  f?  •  le,r  Pnrate  ufe>  or  timber,  ammunition,  or 
artillery,  for  his  majefty  s  ufe,  are  excepted. 

Perfons,  profecuted  for  any  matter  done  in  execution  of  this 
adL.may  plead  the  general  ilTue,  and  give  this  aft  and  the 
Ipecial  matter  in  evidence,  and  recover  full  cofts. 

clr  v' Ca?‘r6-  is  Cna<aed’  That  no  Perfon  Ihall 

carry,  ,n  the  cities  of  London  or  Weftminfter,  or  within  10 

m.  es  thereof,  in  carts  or  waggons,  having  their  wheels  bound 

of  briT’  31  anyu°,nf  °ad’  3ny  m°re  than  7  hundred  and  f 
b  fl?  k  ’  unr  chaldron  of  coals,  12  facks  of  meal,  of  c 

folfft.8  %*'»**>  and  12  Iuarters  of  maJt:  and,  if  any  per- 
fon  ftiould  acft  contrary,  he  forfeits  one  of  the  horfes,  with 
ne  geers,  &c.  to  any  one  who  will  feize  the  fame.  The  ne- 
nakies  to  be  levied  and  applied  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe 
n  1.?'  L  gating  to  carriages  drawn  on  the  highway. 

Oath  to  be  made  of  the  offence  before  a  juftice  of  peace,  who, 
on  convidtion,  is  to  order  the  forfeiture  to  the  feizer,  &c. 

nf  uf  °fu3  Ge°*  L  the  p0wer  of  reforming  abufes,  and 
of  fettling  the  rates  of  water-carriage  on  the  Thames,  &c.  is 

vide  th^aft6  COmmiffioners  therein  named  for  nine  years, 

Truftees  appointed  by  feveral  ads  of  parliament  for  repairino- 
t  h‘fways  through  England,  or  any  five  of  them!  afief 
°f  SeP^mber’  1741,  may  caufe  engines  to  be 
reefed  at  any  of  the  turnpikes,  and,  by  writing  under  their 

S  nmay  Caufe  f  CarriaSes  Paffi”g  the  turnpikes  to  be 
weighed  with  their  loading,  and  may  demand  and  take,  over 

nd  above  the  toll  already  granted,  20  s.  for  every  hundred 
weight,  above  6000  pounds  weight.  The  money  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  mending  the  highways. 

The  fame  remedy  is  given  by  diftrefs,  kc.  as  for  the  other 

If  any  perfon  driving  any  cart,  dray,  or  waggon  in  the 
reets  of  London  and  Weftminfter,  Southwark,  and  other 
itreets  and  lanes  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  fhall  ride  upon 
uch  cart,  &c.  not  having  fome  other  perfon  on  foot  to  guide 
he  lame,  iuch  offender  being  ccnvi&ed  before  the  alderman 
o  the  ward,  or  a  juftice  of  peace,  by  oath  of  one  witnefs, 
fliall  forfeit  10  s.  to  be  levied  by  diftrefs,  kc.  one  moiety  to 
the  informer  the  other  to  the  poor;  and,  in  default  of 
payment,  to  be  fent  to  the  houfe  of  correaion  for  three  days 
A  common  carrier  may  refufe  to  admit  goods  into'his 
\v  arehoufe,  before  he  is  ready  to  take  his  journey,  j  Raym. 


Taylor  verfus  • 


It  was  adjudged  by  Holt,  chiefjuftice,  upon  a  trial  of  niff  priug 
at  Hertford,  4  Aug.  1  Ann.  reg.  That  if  goods  be  delivered 
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to  a  carrier,  and  he  does  nftt  deliver  them  according  to  the 
direction  given  him;  upon  demand  of  the  goods  from  him, 
and  refufal  by  him  to  deliver  them,  trover  lies  againft  him  ; 
or  an  adtion  upon  the  cafe  lies  againft  him  upon  the  cuftom. 
But  if  the  goods  be  delivered  to  a  fervant  of  the  carrier,  ot¬ 
to  his  warehoufe-keeper,  and  they  are  not  delivered,  &c.  an 
adtion  of  trover  does  not  lie  againft  the  carrier,  &c.  without 
an  adtual  converfion  by  him.  Raym.  792.  Caribbee 
Islands.  See  British  America. 

A  carrier  or  hoyman  is  anfwerable  for  all  Ioffes,  except  thofe 
which  happen  by  the  act  of  God,  or  the  enemies  of  the 
king.  Ibid.  918.  See  our  articles  Roads  and  Rivers. 

CARRIER,  one  who  carries  merchandizes  or  other  goods 
from  one  place  to  another,  in  waggons,  carts,  or  other 
wheel-carriages. 

Merchandizes  in  bales,  chefts,  Sic.  or  of  a  folid  fubftance 
and  bulky,  pay  by  the  weight  fo  much  per  pound,  for  car¬ 
riage.  Thofe  that  are  liquid,  as  wine,  brandy,  cyder,  beer. 
Sic.  pay  commonly  fo  much  per  calk,  according  to  it  s  fize. 
The  carriers  in  France,  unlefsthey  be  accompanied  by  tho  e 
who  trufted  them  with  goods,  or  by  fome  perfon  in  their 
name,  are  to  take  with  them  the  bill  of  carriage  of  the  mer¬ 
chandizes  they  have  laden ;  the  permits,  if  it  be  wine, 
brandy,  or  any  other  liquor;  the  receipts  from  the  cultom- 
offices  bv  which  they  pafs,  and  pall-ports,  if  there  be  occanon, 
and  if  they  are  to  go  through  an  enemy  s  country.  _  . 
They  are  alfo  obliged  to  pay  toll  on  the  road,  wherever  it  is 
due,  either  for  carriages  and  horfes,  or  for  merchandizes  ; 
with  liberty,  however,  to  demand  the  payment  back,  in  cafe 
they  did  not  agree  to  carry  the  goods,  tree  from  all  charges, 
to  the  place  for  which  they  are  dtftgned. 

Finally,  the  carriers  anfwer  for  all  damages,  which  the  mer¬ 
chandizes  may  fuffer  through  their  fault ;  and  with  regard 
to  other  damages,  for  which,  by  the  ordonnances  and  regula¬ 
tions,  they  cannot  be  anfwerable,  they  are  obliged  to  get  a 
verbal  procefs  or  declaration  of  them,  drawn  up  before  the 
magiftrates,  who  live  neareft  to  the  place  where  fuch  acci¬ 
dents  happened. 

Carrier,  in  France,  in  a  larger  fenfe,  fignifies  any  perfon 
who  undertakes  to  carry  from  one  place  to  another  perfons, 
merchandizes,  writings,  gold,  filver,  wine,  wood,  timber, 
&c.  and  even  prifoners,  for  a  certain  price,  either  fettled  by 
the  magiftrates,  and  officers  of  the  police,  or  by  fpontaneous 
agreement  between  the  earlier  and  the  merchants,  or  others 
who  would  employ  them. 

In  this  extenfive  bonification  of  the  word,  are  comprehended 
not  only  the  carriers  properly  fo  called,  as  the  matters  of 
waggons  and  carts,  and  thofe  of  barges  and  boats,  who  cany 
goods  freely  throughout  all  France,  either  by  land  or  by 
water,  but  alfo  the  meffengers  or  poft-men,  the  matters  of 
ftage-coaches,  thofe  who  let  out  horfes,  the  farmers  of  ftage- 
boats,  the  poft-  mafters,  and  other  forts  of  carriers,  who  are 
farmers,  and  have  peculiar  privileges  and  licences. 

Remarks. 

The  liberty  of  carrying  goods  by  land  or  by  water  has  always 
been  conftdered,  not  only  as  very  advantageous  to  trade,  but 
even  as  abfolutely  riecellary  to  lupport  it,  and  make  it  flou- 
rifli  in  France.  This  reafon  has  always  difappointed  the 
attempts  of  the  farmers  of  the  king’s  revenues,  who  being 
unacquainted  with,  or  regardlefs  of,  what  may  promote  or 
prejudice  commerce,  have  often  endeavoured  to  farm  out 
all  the  public  carriages.  And,  indeed,  the  eredting  of 
fo  many  offices  or  potts  of  carriers,  comptrollers,  weighers, 
vifttors,  intendants,  fuper-intendants,  clerks,  and  comniiffa- 
ries  of  carriers,  which  were  made  from  time  to  time,  have 
generally  been  as  foon  fupprefled,  as  they  have  taken  effedt  ; 
as  appears  from  the  feveral  edicts,  declarations,  and  decrees 
of  the  30th  of  September,  1634,  the  16th  of  May,  1635, 
the  goth  of  March,  1655,  the  29th  of  March,  1656,  the 
12th  of  April,  1657,  the  29th  of  July,  and  the  month  of 
October,  1658,  and  the  18th  of  June,  1659. 

But  although  thefe  offices  have  been  fupprett'ed,  and  the  car¬ 
riers  reftored  to  thsir  antient  freedom  of  carriage,  yet  moft  of 
the  duties,  which  had  been  annexed  to  thofe  offices,  ftill  fub- 
ftft,  and  have  been  added  to  the  king’s  farms  ;  and  it  is  part¬ 
ly  for  that  reafon,  that  all  carriers,  who  carry  bales, 
chefts,  Sec.  belonging  to  merchants,  traders,  or  other  per¬ 
fons,  are  obliged  to  make  their  carriages  pafs  by  the  offices 
of  the  cuftom  houfe,  and  thofe  of  the  king’s  farms,  in  order 
to  pay  thofe  duties,  which  have  been  kept  up  for  the  king’s 
ufe  *. 

*  Thefe  reltriftions  upon  carriage,  being  as  fuddenly  taken  off 
as  impofed,  feem  calculated  only  for  the  fake  of  the  revenue, 
rot  for  the  benefit  of  trade,  becaufe  all  taxes  upon  car¬ 
riages  of  merchandize  rnuft  ultimately  terminate  upon 
trade. 

T  his  liberty  or  freedom  of  carriage  both  by  land  and  by  wa¬ 
ter  does  not,  however,  confift  in  an  entire  independency  :  for 
though  the  carriers  be  not  united  into  a  company  or  corpora¬ 
tion,  yet  they  have  rules  or  regulations,  which  they  are  ob- 
iiDed  to  regard  fur  the  public  fecurity,  and  as  a  kind  of  dis¬ 


cipline,  which  they  are  obliged  to  follow  among  themfelves, 
and  in  their  dealings  with  others. 


An  abftradt  of  fome  of  the  principal  laws  of  France,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  carriage. 

1.  All  perfons  who  have  wherewithal  to  keep  boats,  barges, 
or  carts  and  horfes,  may  fet  up  for  carriers,  either  by  land 
or  by  water,  without  any  grant,  permiffion,  or  licence. 

2.  Their  fetting  out  and  arrival  are  not  fixed  to  certain  days, 
nor  to  or  from  certain  places. 

3.  Laftly,  there  is  no  fettled  price  for  the.,  carriage  of  mer¬ 
chandizes  or  other  goods,  but  the  carriers  make  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  merchants,  or  other  perfons,  for  the  price, 
which  may  be  more  or  lefs,  according  as  the  circumftances 
vary. 

That  liberty  with  regard  to  the  price  of  carriage  is  fo  consi¬ 
derable,  and  of  fo  great  importance  to  trade,  that  the  fix  bo¬ 
dies  of  the  merchants  of  Paris,  in  a  memorial  prefented,  in 
1701,  to  monfieur  de  Chamillard,  then  comptroller-general 
of  the  finances,  for  the  execution  of  the  regulation  of  1678, 
concerning  carriages,  which  were  ftruck  at  by  the  declara¬ 
tions  and  decrees  of  1681  and  1684,  call  that  liberty  the 
right  arm  of  trade,  and  did  not  fcruple  to  affert,  that  what 
coft  them  25  or  30  livres  carriage  by  the  meffengers,  ftage- 
coaches,  and  waggons  farmed  out,  coft  them  but  fix  livres 
by  the  common  carriers,  becaufe  of  the  fixed  or  fettled  price 
which  the  farmer-carriers  never  leffened,  and  of  the  volunta¬ 
ry  price  which  they  ufed  to  agree  upon  with  the  others,  and 
which  the  merchants  as  well  as  the  carriers  might  fettle  as 
they  pleafed. 

The  chief  regulations  relating  to  the  carriers,  particularly  to 
thofe  who  arrive  at,  or  fet  out  from  Paris,  are  the  regula¬ 
tions  contained  in  the  fecond  and  third  chapters  of  the  ordon¬ 
nance  for  the  city  of  Paris,  given  by  Lewis  XIV,  in  De¬ 
cember,  1672,  concerning  carriers  by  water ;  and  the  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  25th  of  June,  1678,  concerning  land- 
.  carriers. 

The  ordonnance  of  aids  given  in  June,  1680,  that  of  the 
22d  of  July,  1681,  and  that  of  February  j  687,  relating 
to  the  five  great  farms,  as  alfo  feveraj  decrees  of  the  council, 
and,  among  others,  thofe  of  the  25th  of  July,  1684,  and 
the  29th  of  May,  1688,  contain  likewife  feveral  articles, 
relating  both  to  land  and  water  carriers,  and  particularly  to 
their  bills  of  carriage ;  from  all  thefe  ordonnances,  regula¬ 
tions,  and  decrees,  we  Ihall  extradt  only  the  moft  important 
particulars,  and  fuch  as  are  of  a  moft  common  pradtice. 

The  chief  articles  of  the  ordonnance  of  the  city  of  Paris, 
made  in  the  year  1692,  which  relate  to  the  water-carriers, 
are  the  1 ,  2,  3,  5,  7,  8  and  9th  of  the  fecond  chapter,  and 
the  6,  7,  8,  9,  1 1,  12,  14,  15  and  16th  of  the  third. 

By  the  firft  article  of  the  fecond  chapter  it  is  lawful  to  carry 
goods  and  merchandizes  every  day  in  the  year,  except  on  the 
four  folemn  feftivals,  which  are  Chriftmas-day,  Eafter-day, 
Whit-funday,  and  All-Saint’s-day. 

The  fecond  forbids  navigation  upon  the  rivers,  but  between 
the  riling  and  fetting  of  the  fun,  and  net  to  fet  out  in  ftormy 
weather. 

The  third  and  fifth  regulate  the  paffage  through  bridges  and 
narrow  paffes,  made  by  banks  and  fluices,  as  alfo  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  veffels  in  the  rivers  ;  and  orders  that  veflels  going  down 
the  ftream  muft  moor  by  the  fhore,  ’till  thofe  that  go  up  be 
got  through  the  bridges  and  narrow  paffes  ;  but,  if  they  meet 
in  the  middle  of  a  river,  thofe  that  go  up  muft  moor  by  the 
fhore,  to  let  thofe  pafs  which  go  down. 

The  feventh  fpeaks  of  goods  loft  by  bad  weather,  and  thofe 
that  are  loft  by  the  waterman’s  fault ;  and  orders,  that  in 
the  former  cafe  the  carriers  fhall  not  be  anfwerable  for  the 
lofs  of  the  goods,  upon  giving  up  their  veffels  and  tackle 
within  three  days  :  but  in  the  latter  cafe  they  are  to  anfwer 
for  the  damages  and  interefts. 

The  eighth  article  forbids  all  carriers  to  fet  out  from  the 
keys  where  they  loaded,  without  bills  of  carriage,  under  the 
penalty  of  lofing  the  price  for  carriage ;  but,  in  cafe  the 
merchant  or  owner  of  the  goods  refufe  to  deliver  the  bill  of 
carriage,  the  carrier,  on  proving  fuch  a  refufal,  is  credited 
upon  his  word,  both  as  to  the  quantity  of  the  goods,  and  the 
price  agreed  upon  for  carriage. 

Laftly,  the  ninth  explains  what  is  to  he  contained  in  the 
bills  of  carriage,  for  which  fee  that  article  above. 

The  fixth  article  of  the  fecond  chapter  of  the  fame  ordon¬ 
nance  orders,  that  the  carriers  fhall  give  notice  to  the  owners, 
or  their  fadtors,  of  the  arrival  of  their  merchandizes,  twenty- 
four  hours  after  they  are  come  to  the  keys,  and  produce  to 
them  their  bills  of  carriage,  in  the  margin  of  which  is  to  be 
fet  down,  by  the  faid  owners  or  fadtors,  the  day  on  which 
they  were  produced. 

The  feventh  gives  leave  to  the  carriers  to  land  the  merchan¬ 
dizes,  after  the  owners  or  factors  to  whom  the  bills  of  car- 
riage  are  diredted,  have  been  fummoned  to  fend  for  their 
goods. 

The  eighth  regulates  what  proceedings  are  to  be  had,  and  be¬ 
fore  what  perfons,  when,  after  the  fummons  mentioned  in 
the  foregoing  article,  the  proprietor  or  .his  factor  refufe  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  bill  of  carriage,  and  to  receive  the  merchandizes. 
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''fhe  eleventh  article  regulates  the  time,  during  which  veflels 
laden  with  corn,  wine,  hay,  wood,  coals,  and  other  mer¬ 
chandizes,  are  to  continue  at  the  keys,  which  is  fettled  at  a 
fortnight  for  all  thefe  veflels,  except  thofe  laden  with  wines, 
which  are  to  continue  a  whole  month  at  the  keys.  It  is  alfo 
ordered,  that,  in  cafe  the  merchandizes  could  not  be  fold 
within  the  limited  time,  the  carriers  fhall  be  paid  for  that 
delay,  and  their  veflels  reftored  to  them  in  a  good  condition. 
The  twelfth  obliges  the  carriers  to  deliver  the  merchandizes 
by  tale  or  meafure,  only  in  cafe  they  were  trufted  with 
them  after  the  fame  manner,  and  this  claufe  be  inferted  in 
the  bill  of  carriage  :  yet,  if  the  merchant  had  put  a  perfon  on 
board  the  veflel  to  watch,  for  the  prefervation  of  the  mer¬ 
chandizes,  the  carrier  is  not  bound  to  anfwer  for  the  num¬ 
ber,  quantity,  or  meafure. 

By  the  fourteenth,  the  merchandizes  are  anfwerable  to  the 
boats,  as  foon  as  they  are  moored  to  the  keys,  and  as  long  as 
they  remain  in  the  faid  boats. 

By  "the  fifteenth,  on  the  contrary,  the  veflels  are  anfwerable 
for  the  merchandizes,  in  cafe  they  have  fuffered  any  damage 
by  the  carrier’s  fault,  or  in  cafe  he  does  not  deliver  the  whole 
of  what  he  was  entrufted  with. 

Laftly,  the  fixteenth  article  allows  to  the  merchant,  for  whom 
the  veflel  was  laden,  all  the  merchandizes  that  are  found  on 
board,  over  and  above  what  is  let  down  in  the  bills  of  car¬ 
riage}  but  the  merchant  is,  however,  obliged  to  pay  carriage 
for  that  overplus,  which  turns  to  his  advantage. 

The  decree  of  the  council  made  the  25th  of  June,  1678, 
for  regulating  the  fumftions  of  meflengers,  matters  of  ftage- 
coaches,  and  carriers,  by  land,  contains  twenty-one  articles, 
four  of  which  only,  viz.  the  6th,  13th,  14th,  and  20th  re¬ 
late  to  the  carriers. 

By  the  6th  they  are  forbidden  to  carry  any  letters,  except 
the  letters  or  bills  of  carriage  of  the  merchandizes  and  other 
goods  they  are  entrufted  with,  which  bills  mutt  even  be  de¬ 
livered  open  to  them. 

The  13th  and  14th  give  leave  to  all  private  receivers,  farmers 
of  the  king’s  demains  and  farms,  and  to  all  merchants,  traders, 
and  others,  to  fend  their  money,  merchandizes,  and  other 
goods,  being  their  property,  by  the  horfes,  carts,  or  other 
carriages  belonging  to  fuch  carriers,  as  they  fhall  think  proper 
to  employ. 

By  the  20th,  all  meflengers  and  matters  of  ftage-coaches  are 
forbidden  to  moleft  the  carriers  in  following  their  bufinefs, 
on  condition  that  the  latter  do  obferve  the  edi&s,  declarations, 
decrees,  and  regulations. 

A  fecond  decree  of  the  council,  dated  the  8th  of  Auguft,  1681, 
and  again  a  third  given  the  23d  of  January,  1684,  both  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  credit  of  a  great  niinifter,  who  owned  moft  of 
the  public  carriages,  or  had  a  {hare  in  the  profit  of  them, 
deprived  the  carriers  of  the  liberty  of  unloading  the  mer¬ 
chandizes  on  the  road,  of  carrying  gold,  filver,  and  jewels, 
which,  before  thofe  edidts,  they  were  free  to  carry;  and  ob¬ 
liged  them,  when  their  own  horfes  happened  to  fail  on  the 
road,  to  ufe  hired  horfes,  the  farm  of  which  belonged  to 
that  great  minifter,  who  was  at  that  time  fuper-intendant  of 
the  poft,  or  poft-mafter  general  throughout  the  kingdom  : 
but  all  thefe  reftraints  being  either  againft  the  eftablifhed 
cuftom,  or  againft  the  regulations  made  in  the  year  1678, 
and  alfo  very  prejudicial  to  trade,  as  tending  to  a  monopoly 
of  carriage  in  general  ;  the  fix  bodies  of  the  merchants  of 
Paris,  the  traders  of  Lyons,  thofe  of  Moulins  in  Burgundy, 
and  of  feveral  other  confiderable  trading-towns,  joined  in  a 
petition  with  the  land  and  water  carriers  of  thofe  and  of 
many  other  cities  ;  whereupon  there  was  a  fourth  decree  of 
the  council,  given  the  2d  of  April,  1701,  which,  explaining 
that  of  1684,  reftores  to  the  merchants  and  traders  of  the 
kingdom  the  liberty,  they  always  enjoyed  before,  of  directing 
their  chefts,  bales.  Sec.  to  the  correspondents,  being  mer¬ 
chants  or  others,  they  might  have,  for  the  fake  of  trade,  in 
the  feveral  towns  of  the  kingdom,  to  fend  afterwards  the 
faid  chefts,  bales,  &c.  provided  they  weighed  above  fifty 
pounds,  to  the  places  they  are  defigned  for,  by  fuch  carriers 
as  the  faid  correfpondents  fhall  judge  moft  convenient. 

As  the  bills  of  carriage  are  thus  neceflary  for  carriers,  both 
by  land  and  by  water,  and  as  they  are  equally  ufeful  to  the 
carriers,  for  fecuring  the  price  of  their  carriage,  and  the 
payment  according  to  their  agreement,  and  to  the  traders  and 
other  perfons  for  the  fecurity  of  their  merchandizes  and 
effe&s  ;  and  to  the  receivers  of  the  aids,  and  of  the  king’s 
farms,  for  receiving  the  duties  due  on  fuch  merchandizes,  &c. 
fo  there  is  nothing  more  exa£tly  fettled  and  regulated  by  the 
ordonnances,  either  of  aids,  or  of  the  five  great  farms,  and 
by  a  great  many  decrees,  than  the  neceflity  and  form  of  the 
faid  bills  of  carriage. 

The  2d  and  3d  articles  of  the  3d  title,  and  the  ift  article  of 
the  7th  title  of  ordonnance  of  aids*  made  in  June  1680, 
order,  that  all  wines  be  accompanied  with  double  bills  of 
carriage,  made  before  a  notary,  or  other  public  perfon  ;  that 
they  be  filled  up  by  the  fame  hand  ;  that  they  mention  the 
place  where  the  wine  was  loaded,  the  name,  dwelling-place, 
and  quality  of  the  proprietor,  of  the  place  for  which  it  is  de¬ 
figned,  and  of  the  perfon  to  whom  it  is  diredted  ;  and  that 
thefe  bills  be  examined  by  the  officers  of  the  cuftom-houfes, 
Vo L.  I. 
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through  which  thecarriags  is  to  pafs,  upon  pairi  of  forfeiture 
and  a  fine. 

The  decrees  of  the  council  of  July  the  25.I1,  1684,  and 
May  the  29th,  1688,  regulate  the  lame  with  regard  to  the 
bills  of  carriage  for  brandies,  which  are  fold  or  carried  from 
one  place  to  another. 

The  2d,.  4th,  and  5th  articles  of  the  title  of  the  duties  on  fea- 
fifh,  either  frefh,  dried,  or  lalted,  do  liicewife  order  the  car¬ 
riers  who  carry  the  faid  fifh  defigned  for  the  city  of  Paris,  to 
take  fuch  bills  of  carriage,  before  they  load  the  filh  at’the 
fea-port  towns,  or  other  places  from  which  they  fee  out,  to 
prefent  them  to  the  cuftom  houfe  officers  of  the  faid  po’rts, 
to  be  there  regiftered  and  comptrolled  :  or,  if  there  be  no 
fuch  officers  on  the  fpot,  to  have  them  patted  befoie  ffie  no¬ 
tary  public,  tabelliere,  or  recorder  of  the  place  ;  which  bills 
ought  to  contain  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  commodity, 
the  place  for  which  it  is  defigneJ,  the  name  of  the  com- 
miffioner  or  merchant  who  fends  it,  and  the  name  of  the 
perfon  to  whom  it  is  directed. 

Laftly,  to  prevent  ai!  inconveniencies  which  might  arifefrom 
the  falfificatiori  or  forging  of  bills  of  carriage,  the  ordon¬ 
nance  of  July  the  22d,  1681,  articles  21ft  and  22d,  of  the 
common  title  of  the  king’s  farms,  orders,  That  they  who 
or  f o t^^.d  ..tils  of  carriage,  be  for  the  firft 
offence  fentenced  to  be  whipped,  and  bariiftled  for  five  years 
from  the  election  or  diftridt,  where  the  offence  was  committed, 
and  pay  a  fine,  which  ftiall  not  be  lefs  than  one  fourth  part 
of  their  eftate  ;  and,  for  the  ftcond  offence,  they  fhall  be 
condemned  for  nine  years  to  the  gallies,  and  pay  a  fine  not 
leis  than  one  half  of  what  they  are  worth. 

C^RT  ,  a  land-carriage  with  two  wheels,  and  drawn  com¬ 
monly  with  horfes,  to  carry  heavy  goods  from  one  place  to 
another.  A  cart-load  is  the  quantity  'which  a  cart  cart 
carry:  thus  we  lay,  a  cart-load  of  hay,  &  c. 

The  ufe  of  caits  being  very  common  and  convenient  for  the 
carriage  ot  all  forts  of  commodities,  the  officers  of  the  po¬ 
lice  in  T  ranee,  and  even  the  king’s  council,  h.ive  not  judged 
it  unworthy  iheircare  and  attention  to  regulate  the  functions, 
and  often  to  fettle  the  price  thereof,  ift  order  to  prevent  mo¬ 
nopolies  and  combinations  to  the:  prejudice  of  trade. 

The  king  by  his  edidts,  declarations,  and  decrees  of  his 
council,  has  regulated  all  that  relates  to  the  carriages  and 
carrier,  without  the  city  of  Paris,  as  the  reader  may  fee 
under  thofe  articles ;  where  alfo  we  have  given  feme  ac¬ 
count  of  what  relates  to  the  carriages  in  England.  See 
Carriage  and  Carrier. 

As  to  what  concerns  the  carriers  and  carmen  of  Paris,  par¬ 
ticularly  thofe  who  work  on  the  keys  of  that  capital  city,  it 
is  regulated  by  feveral  articles  of  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  or¬ 
donnance  of  that  city  made  in  the  year  1672. 

The  17th  article  of  that  ordonnance  commands  ali  carmen, 
and  other  land-carriers,  to  be  on  the  keys  at  the  hours  of  lale, 
with  their  carts  or  drays,  and  horfes  put  to  them,  that  tbev 
may  be  ready  to  carry  merchandizes  at  the  rates  fettled  bv 
the  provoft  of  the  merchants  and  echevins,  forbidding  therm 
exprefly  to  demand  any  greater  fum,  under  the  penalty  of 
being  whipped. 

By  the  1 8th,  they  and  their  fervartts  are  ordered  to  load 
themfelves  the  goods  upon  their  carts  or  drays,  except  wood, 
corn,  hay,  and  coals,  for  the  loading  and  unloading  of 
■which,  there  are  proper  officers  appointed  ;  forbidding  all 
wharf-porters,  who  ply  on  the  keys,  to  meddle  with  the  lad¬ 
ing  of  any  merchandizes  on  carts  or  drays,  and  to  demand 
any  thing  from  the  merchants  or  citizens,  upon  pain  alfo  of 
being  whipped. 

The  19th  forbids  all  carmen  from  affociating  together  in  a 
confufed  and  irregular  manner,  but  they  are  to  keep  a  due 
rank  or  order  on  the  keys,  and  not  to  refufe  working  for 
thofe  who  chufe  them,  and  offer  them  the  fettled  hire,  un¬ 
der  the  fame  penalty. 

The  20th  orders,  that,  once  every  fix  months,  there  be  pott¬ 
ed  up  in  fome  viflble  places  on  the  keys,  by  the  care  of  the 
king’s  attorney  for  the  city,  a  paper,  containing  the  rates  of 
the  wages  of  the  faid  carmen  and  carriers,  as  fettled  by  the 
provoft  of  the  merchants,  and  by  the  echevins. 

By  the  22d,  they  are  made  anfwerable  for  the  lofs  or  damage 
of  any  goods,  happening  by  their  fault,  or  by  that  of  their 
fervants. 

The  23d,  in  order  to  prevent  retailers  from  carrying  off 
more  goods  than  they  are  permitted  to  do  by  the  regulations, 
forbids  all  carmen  the  loading  of  their  carts,  but  in  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  the  citizen  who  employs  them,  under  the  penalty  of 
a  fine. 

The  24th  commands  them  not  to  fet  out  from  the  key* 
’till  the  feller  be  paid,  or  have  otherwife  agreed  with  the 
buyer,  upon  pain  of  anfwering  for  the  goods  in  their  own 
name. 

Laftly,  to  prevent  the  carmen  from  difturbingthe  citizens  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  rights  and  privileges,  the  25th  article 
gives  leave  to  the  latter  to  get  the  goods  and  provifions,  which 
they  caufed  to  befent  to  them  by  water,  landed  by  their  own 
fervants,  and  to  he  carried  home  in  their  own  carriages,  if 
they  think  fit,  without  their  being  obliged  to  employ  the 
public  carmen  ;  the  latter  being  likewife  prohibited,  on  pain 
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of  being  whipped,  to  do  any  work  on  the  keys,  unlefs  they 
be  chofen  and  employed  by"  the  citizens. 

CARTWRIGHT,  with  us  fignifies  only  a  man  who  snakes 
carts:  but  the  French  word  charron,  which  anfwers  to  it,  has 
a  more  extenfive  fignification  ;  it  implying  as  well  a  work¬ 
man  who  makes  coaches  of  all  forts,  waggons,  litters,  ca- 
lafhes,  berlins,  carriages  for  the  army,  and  for  cannon,  drays, 
Hedges,  and  other  luch  carriages,  or  requifites  belonging 
thereunto. 

The  company  of  the  mafter-wheelwrights-coachmakers  of  the 
city  and  luburbs  of  Paris,  is  very,  numerous  :  which  may  be 
eafily  inferred,  from  the  almoft  incredible  number  of  coaches 
and  other  wheel-carriages,  which  are  leen  in  that  capital  city 
of  the  kingdom,  and  which  fome  reckon  to  be  above  fifteen 
thoufand.  I  he  antiquity  of  this  company  cannot,  however, 
be  traced  up  higher  than  the  reign  of  Lewis  XII.  who  gave 
the  firft  ftatutes  to  the  mafter-wheelwrights,  whom  he  erect¬ 
ed  into  a  body  corporate  by  his  letters  patent,  dated  the  15th 
of  October  1498. 

7  hole  convenient  vehicles,  called  coaches,  being  invented, 
or  brought  to  a  degree  of  perfection  in  the  beginning  of  the 
next  century,  and  becoming  afterwards  very  common,  they 
not  only  added,  to  the  name  of  charron  (wheelwright)  which 
.  the  freemen  of  that  company  bear,  the  appellation  of  coach  - 
makers,  which  they  have  borne  ever  fince,  but  it  was  alfo 
thought  proper  to  renew  and  amend  their  ftatutes,  becaufe  of 
the  great  variety  of  work  which  this  new  invention  had  in- 
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troduced  amongft  the  mechanics  *. 


*  By  this  and  numerous  other  indances  throughout  this  work, 
it  appears,  that  laws  and  regulations,  in  regard  to  trade, 
have  iirft  taken  their  rife  from  the  natural  and  neceffary 
practices  of  thofe  who  are  engaged  in  trade  and  the  mechanic 
arts  themfelves  :  wherefore,  the  legiflators  of  trading  nations 
cannot  be  too  minutely  informed  of  the  peculiar  circumiiances 
relating  to  all  traders,  from  the  lowed  mechanic  to  the  fu- 
preme  merchant  :  how  otherwife  can  it  be  poffible,  that  their 
laws  fhould  fo  coincide  with  the  nature  of  thefe  particular 
trades  and  arts,  as  duly  to  promote  the  public  intered  of 
the  whole  ?  A  knowlege,  therefore,  in  the  practical  arts 
of  traders,  cannot  be  unbecoming  the  greated  men  in  a 
country  that  fubfids  by  commerce;  for  thofe  who  attempt 
to  realon  upon  trade,  without  this  preliminary  fcience,  mud 
ever  be  in  the  dark;  they  may  make  laws  one  year,  and 
fupprefs  them  the  next ;  which  only  ferve  to  confound  and 
perplex  the  peop'e,  and  injure  trade  indead  of  promoting 
it.  The  making  of  laws  for  the  regulation  of  trade,  with¬ 
out  a  proper  knowlege  of  trade,  is  not  lefs  abfurd,  than 
thofe  fages,  who  have  pretended  to  edablifh  philofophy, 
without  experimental  knowlege  ;  which  for  centuries  filled 
the  world  with  ideal  and  imaginary,  indead  of  real  and 
fohd  Icience.  Has  not  this  been  the  true  caufe  of  our 
making  and  unmaking  laws  relating  to  commerce  and  navi¬ 
gation,  vvr3nglings,  and  controverfial  fcribbling  upon  this 
great  iubjedl  ?  Has  not  this  led  men  rather  into  the  fuper- 
ficial  knowlege  of  metaphyfical  whims,  fubtilties,  and  ri- 
dicuious  didinClions,  than  into  ufeful  knowlege,  that  will 
bear  the  ted,  and  advance  the  honed  indudry  and  happinefs 
of  mankind  ?  r 


7  he  mod  confiderable  of  thefe  new  regulations,  compofed 
chiefly  of  thofe  of  the  year  1498*  were  made  in  1623.  They 
were  given  to  the  company  by  Lewis  XIII.  who  granted  them 
alfo,  in  October  that  fame  year,  letters  patent  for  confirming 
their  eflablifhment.  0 

But,  as  thefe  ftatutes  did  not  prove  fufficient  to  prevent  or 
determine  an  infinite  number  of  difputes,  which  arofe  daily 
between  the  freemen  of  this  company,  and  thofe  of  the  fad- 
lers,  harnefs-makers,  turners,  upholfterers,  ironmongers, 
carriers,  people  who  let  out  coaches,  &c.  the  parliament, 
before  whom  thele  difputes  were  daily  brought,  declared  at 
laft  by  a  decree  of  the  16th  of  July  1667,  that  the  mailers 
Cartwrights  fhould  appear  before  his  majelly,  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  new  ftatutes. 

I  hefe  newregulations, obtained  under  the  reign  ofLewis  XIV 
and  regiflered  in  the  parliament  the  20th  of  November,  1668! 
are  thofe  by  which  the  freemen  of  this  company  are  governed 
at  prefent ;  for  the  alterations  made  in  them  between  the 
years  1691  and  1713,  on  account  of  feveral  offices  and  em¬ 
ployments  newly  created,  and  incorporated  with  the  company, 
do  not  relate,  or,  atleaft,very  little,  to  the  government  of  the 
company,  but  only  to  the  augmentation  of  the  fees  for  ap- 
prenticeimp,  freedom,  vifitations,  &c.  in  order  to  pay  off  the 
urns  borrowed  by  the  company,  and  paid  into  the  king’s  ex- 
hequer  by  virtue  of  the  edids  for  creating  thofe  new  of- 
Thelafl’d,0f  thC  deCreCS  °f  the  COunciI  for  incorporating  them. 

I*  co7ofed  ?f  s° articies’  wh'rc«f  29th, 

the  freemen  If  ’  ^Cb’  and  4  3^’  regulate  what 

ttefl^  wTk  fer>rCTPan)'’  ',hrfe  buflnefs  has  fome  con- 

mentioned  abovhe  °f  ‘he  cartwriShts>  a»d  which  have  been 

ca,“°igto  b°SemrS  °J  TJ  "“i  “““  ■"*  'he 

thod  oUovPm  „  r  h  artlcles  contain  the  whole  me- 
tradtedrartl  IT  °u  “frights  amongft  themfelves,  ex- 

ST,  and  ltlv?  of  1498,  and  from  thofe  of 

the  lite„ceP,  „f!t he^,;  '  ““7*  °f  jMi*™*.  and 

the  year  1668.  ’  S  ven»  fmce  the  year  i623>  to 


The  company  of  the  mafter-cartwright-coachmakers  is  go¬ 
verned  by  four  jurats,  or  wardens,  who  cannot  be  eledled 
into  that  office,  unlefs  they  do  actually  dwell  within  the  city 
of  Paris,  and  have  been  ftaff-bearers  and  adminiftrators  of 
the  brotherhood  of  St  Eloy,  the  patron  of  the  company. 
Two  new  jurats  are  chofen  every  year,  in  the  room  of  two 
old  ones,  who,  on  their  going  out  of  office,  are  oblio-ed  to 
give  an  account  of  their  wardenlhip,  before  eight  ancient 
bachelors,  two  modern  ones,  and  two  young  freemen. 

As  long  as  the  jurats  continue  in  office,  they  may  advance 
each  of  them  a  fum  not  exceeding  50  livres,  for  the  preffino- 
emergencies  of  the  company,  by  which  they  .are  afterwards 
reimburfed  out  of  a  capitation,  or  poll-tax,  which  is  to  be 
impofed  upon  every  freeman  :  but  they  are  neverthelefs  for¬ 
bidden  to  pafs  any  decree,  or  fentence,  concerning  the  cor¬ 
poration,  without  having  firft  fummoned  together  the  num¬ 
ber  of  bachelors  and  freemen  fixed  for  the  fettling  of  their 
accounts. 

7he  apprenticeftiip  is  of  four  years,  as  jvell  as  the  journey- 
manlhip ;  the  former  with  the  fame  mailer  with  whom  the 
apprentice  was  bound  before  a  notary  public,  and  the  latter 
with  fuch  a  mailer  as  the  journeyman  thinks  fit.  The  ap¬ 
prentice  it  moreover  obliged  to  pay  five  livres  for  the  fee  of 

the  brotherhood,  the  very  day  on  which  his  indenture  is 
ligned. 

No  freeman  can  have  above  one  apprentice  at  a  time  •  He 

may,  however,  take  a  fecond  when  the  firft  has  ferved  half 
his  time  out. 

Whoever  would  be  made  free  of  the  company,  mull  perform 
a  m after- piece  of  workmanlhip,  unlefs  he  be  a  freeman’s 
Ion,  or  has  married  a  freeman’s  widow,  or  daughter;  In  which 
cafes  he  is  only  obliged  to  a  trial,  and  even  without  any  ex¬ 
pence.  J 

The  jurats  and  the  ancient  bachelors  preftribe  the  mafter- 
piece  to  him  who  would  obtain  his  freedom  ;  but  yet  all  the 
freemen  may  be  prefent  at  it.  If  he  be  found  capable,  he 
takes  the  oath,  and  receives  his  letters  of  freedom  ;  but  not 
till  he  has  paid  the  fees  due  to  the  officers  of  the  Chatelet  the 
vacations  of  jurats  and  bachelors,  and  the  fees  of  his  ad- 
miffion:  all  which  were  fettled  at  600  livres,  but  has  been 
much  mcreafed,  particularly  for  the  freemen  without  quali¬ 
fications,  fince  the  year  1691.  * 

If  the  perfon  who  would  take  up  his  freedom  does  not  well 
perform  his  mafter-piece,  he  is  fent  back,  to  ferve  two  years 
longer  with  a  freeman,  to  be  afterwards  admitted,  in  cafe  he 
be  then  found  capable. 

No  mailer  can  have  above  one  {hop  open  to  the  ftreet  •  but 
yet  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  have,  befides  this,  a  yard  in 
luch  place  of  the  city,  orfuburbs,  as  he  thinks  proper. 

1  he  number  of  journeymen  is  not  limited  ;  yet  it  is  unlaw¬ 
ful  to  intice  any  away,  or  to  take  a  journeyman  from  another 
mailer,  or  widow-miftrefs,  without  his  or  her  confent. 

1  he  jurats  have  a  power  to  vifit  not  only  the  ihops  and  work- 
p  aces  of  the  mailers,  but  alfo  the  keys  where  the  timber  for 
cartwnghts  work  arrives:  but  fuch  freemen  as  have  ferved 
the  office  of  jurats,  and  freemen’s  widows,  are  exempted 
A?,m,PayUlg  the  feeS  Por  Puck  visitations. 

the  timber  for  Cartwright’s  work  brought  to  Paris  for  the 
account  of  foreign  merchants,  either  by  water  or  by  land, 
is  to  be  unloaded  on  the  keys  within  the  walls  of  the  city, 
and  remain  there  three  working  days;  nor  can  it  be  carried 
o  before  nx  o  clock  in  the  morning  in  fummer,  and  eio-ht 
in  the  winter.  (No  freeman  is  at  liberty  to  meet  foreign 
merchants  bringing  goods  to  Paris,  under  the  penalty  of  pay- 
mg  a  fine,  and  forfeiting  the  goods  bought:  they  may,  never- 
theleis  go,  or  fend  to  buy,  all  forts  of  timber  for  Cartwright’s 
work,  either  yet  Handing,  or  ready  cut,  and  caufe  it  to  be 
brought  and  put  up  into  their  wharfs,  or  timber-yards. 

Ta  tly,  to  prevent  all  the  abufes  which  might  happen  in  the 
making  of  carriages  for  coaches  or  carts,  and  other  new 
works  of  the  faid  Cartwrights,  they  are  obliged,  under  the 
penalty  of  an  arbitrary  fine,  to  mark  them  with  their  parti¬ 
cular  mark,  even  thofe  that  are  made  by  their  apprentices, 
or  journeymen. 

Cartwright’s  Timber,  is  that  which  is  ufed  by  the  cart- 
wrights  and  coachmakers.  The  timber  is  of  two  forts,  par- 
ticularly  elm-timber,  which  is  chiefly  ufed  in  Cartwright’s 
work,  namely,  the  round  timber,  and  the  hewn  timber.  ^ 

1  he  round  timber  is  that  which  is  Hill  in  logs,  or  blocks,  that 
is  to  Ly,  which  has  not  yet  been  fquared  with  the  faw,  and 
as  .  kark  uPon  it. Hill ;  but  has,  neverthelefs,  been  cut  to 
a  certain  length,  proportionable  to  the  works  in  which  the 
cartwnghts  would  ufe  it. 

Hewn  timber  is  that  which  has  been  fquared  with  the  faw, 
and  reduced  to  the  thicknefs  and  fize  proper  for  other  works 
of  the  cartwnghts. 

With  the  round  timber  they  make  the  naves,  or  Hocks,  of 
the  wheels,  the  coach-beams,  the  jaunts,  &c.  The  hewn 
timber  ferves  to  make  the  coach-ftandards,  poles,  beams, 


; 


Rules  concerning  round  elm  timber. 

The  round  timber  for  naves,  or  Hocks  of  wheels,  ought  to 
be  fix  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  10  inches  diameter,  at  leaft 
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the  thinneft  end  ;  thofe  pieces  which  are  from  12  to  16  inches 
diameter  are  reckoned  the  belt,  becaufe  they  may  ferve  for 
the  largeft  cart-wheels. 

The  round  timber  for  axle-trees  mud  be  fix  feet  lon<r,  and 
from  feven  to  eight  inches  diameter. 

The  pieces  defigned  for  poles  ought  to  be  of  feveral  fizes  ac¬ 
cording  as  they  are  intended  for  coaches,  or  for  other  carriages 
Thofe  for  coaches  m,uft  meafure  from  10  to  1  2  feet  in  length 
and  the  others  from  12  to  15,  without  any  knots,  and*  be 
well  bent. 

h  or  the  jaunts,  the  pieces  muft  be  two  feet  eight  or  10  inches 
long,  or  even  three  feet. 

Rules  for  the  hewn  timber  ufed  by  Cartwrights. 

The  pieces  of  timber  for  fupporting  the  ftandard  of  a  coach 
muft  be  cut  fix  feet  and  a  half  long,  fix  or  feven  inches  broad 
and  four  or  five  inches  thick.  5 

The  ftandards  of  fix  feet  feven  or  eight  inches  long,  five  or 
fix  inches  broad,  and  three  or  four  inches  thick. 

And  the  poles  nine  feet  long,  three  inches  and  a  half 

iquare  at  the  fmalleft  end,  and  four  inches  at  the  thickeft 
end. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  there  are  feveral  other  pieces  of 
e  m  timber  ufed  in  the  cart-wright’s  bufinefs  ;  which  they 
themfelves  cut,  the  timber-merchants  leaving  feveral  pieces 
in  the  form  of  round  timber,  of  divers  fizes  and  lengths  for 
which  there  are  no  fettled  rules,  the  workmen  chufino-  them 
at  the  fales,  or  in  the  timber-yards,  according  as  they  find 

them  proper  for  the  feveral  works  wherein  they  would  ufe 
them.  1 
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Other  timber  for  Cartwrights. 

The  afh  timber  is  commonly  cut  into  ftandards  and  poles  • 
fome  of  it  is  alio  left  in  pieces  of  round  timber,  proper  to 
make  thofe  forts  of  carriages  on  which  they  carry  wine  in 
-T  ranee.  lhefe  pieces  of  round  afh  timber  ought  to  be  from 
10  to  18  feet  long,  and  eight  or  nine  inches  diameter. 

The  yoke-elm  timber  is  .commonly  cut  into  axle-trees  and 
other  pieces  in  which  elm  is  ufed  ;  but  it  is  feldom  employed 
but  in  thofe  provinces  where  elm  is  fcarce.  1 

Of  the  branches  of  elm  and  yoke-elm,  which  are  not  lar^e 
enough  to  be  left  in  round  timber,  or  cut  for  the  feveral 
pieces  of  Cartwright’s  work  mentioned  above,  they  commonly 
make  the  fpokes  of  wheels,  though  they  make  them  alfo 
iometimes  of  other  wood,  and  particularly  of  oak. 

CASAN,  CAZAN,  or  KASAN,  a  kingdom  in  Mufcovian 
Tartary,  which  the  Ruffians  call  Czarftwo.  Caraufkoy  was 
formerly  fubjeft  to  it’s  own  princes,  who  were  efteemed 
powerful  monarchs,  but  was  fubdued  by  the  Czar  Bazilowitz 
to  which  was  added  the  kingdom  of  Aftracan  ;  fince  which’ 
thefe  two  kingdoms  have  been  looked  on  as  the  two  richeft 
jewels  in  the  Czanfh  diadem  :  this  of  Cafan,  on  account  of 
its  extraordinary  r.chnefs  and  fertility ;  that  of  Aftracan,  on 
account  of  it  s  vaft  and  valuable  traffic. 

Cafan  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  provinces  of  Vaitka 
baft  defeated,  and  Permia ;  on  the  eaft  by  the  Tumaean  Tar  ’ 

?“?  by  ?Tarkiria’  BulSaria’  Aftracan i 
on  the  weft  by  the  Lower  Novogorod  and  Mufcovy,  properly 

fo  called.  It  is  watered  by  the  two  rivers  Woba  and  Ka 

ma,  which  run  through  it,  and  inrich  both  itWoil  and  it’s 
traffic.  u  b 

Casan,  a  large  and  populous  city,  the  feat  of  a  Ruffian  me¬ 
tropolitan.  It  is  fituate  on  a  fine  fpacious  plain,  on  the  ri- 
ver  Cafauka,  about  feven  verftes  from  the  place  where  it  falls 
into  the  Woiga,  in  latitude  58.  38.  It  is  excellently  well 
fituated  for  being  well  fupphed  with  all  manner  of  neceffaries 
and  provifions,  by  land  and  water,  and  which  are  here  in 
g.eat  plenty  and  cheapnefs. 

CASE-HARDENING.  The  art  hereof  is  a  lelTer  deo-ree  of 

meniaT  gVand  by  bakinS’  cal^ation,  or  ce¬ 

mentation,  of  razors,  files,  knife-blades,  &c.  in  a  kind  of 

oven  or  other  dole  veflel,  ftratifiedwith  powdered  charcoal 

and  hoofs  and  horns  of  animals,  fo  as  to  exclude  the  air  • 

and  thus,  by  calcining  with  the  ingredients  in  occlufo,  or  in 

J,Vefe  !  °ven’  or  ^urnace,  where  the  open  air  cannot  affed 

kz:f' “ is  siven  to 

On  the  other  hand  iron  becomes  fofter  by  a  more  gentle  and 
longer-continued  ignition  ;  whereby  it  acquires  f  kind  of 
fpunginefs,  which,  however,  is  again  condenfed  unon 

fofrarnl'^m  meuaI  m  C°ld  WatEr:  but’  to  render  ^  more 

animaf  C’  th£  W!y  15  t0  qUCnch  h  in  a  decodion  of 
an  mai  excrements,  either  thofe  of  men  or  brutes,  or  in  ftale 

^  fo  m°rirfi  Z  JUICeu°f  °ni0nr  5  by  Which  means  iron  may 
be  fo  mollified,  as  to  become  fit  for  the  graver  7 

AbH  m  commerce,  fignifies  the  ftock  of  money  which  a 

merchant,  trader,  or  banker  has  at  his  difpofal,  Wherewith 

cheftf  (°T  denV£  h  fr°m  the  French  caiffie,  a  trunk  or 
cheft  to  lock  up  money  in).  Thus  we  fay,  the  cafii  of 

pounds  r  am0UMS  “  tmnty>  or  thirty  thouftnd 
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The  management  of  the  cafo  nf  o  r  „ 
in  fociety  or  partnerlhip,  js  Qf  the  utm<S  r*  J°‘nt  trader, 

der  their  trade  fuccefsful.  Wfth  Sard ^  ^  re"' 

Aould  always  have  his  eye  upon  that  dfembl  f°rmer’  he 
der  to  anfwer  all  demands  and  to  nr  account,  >n  or- 

when  due.  5  3nd  t0  procure  Payment  of  debts, 

Among  partners,  the  condud  of  their  traffic  ffi  u  u  c 
divided  between  the  concerned  as  to  fuit  c  u  ^°u|d  be  ^ 0 

and  difpofition.  Thus  the  bufinefs  fhould  betivided  beS"13 
them,  both  with  regard  m  n,»  u  ■  ,  “lviaed  between 

chandizes,  keeping  the  caffi,  and'foe  ledger -  'Inf  S' 
what  particular  part  of  the  bufinefs  each  is  moft  fitly  ad'"?  d° 
He  who  is  of  an  adive  ftirrin*  temper  ZZZ 7  P  ?* 
buying  and  felling,  than  he  who  is  of  a’  more  fedateSf  °r 
fition,  and  loves  eafe  and  reft.  Therefore  the  m  dl£P°~ 
ftooid  be  employed  in  the  buyi„A“d  felli*  X 

di“  ,  the  mor/fedate  in  keeLg^he  led  XT' 

caufe,  having  left  vivacity,  he  may  be  m.Tre  cimumX  ' 
th^  management  of  fedentary  buftnefs,  than  if  he  wet? tor" 

the  caili  and  the  books  ;  whichXf.fts „ n”  The°b„T 
w,thonr  t  e  leaf!  confuf.on,  in  knowing  inftanSo'X'Xt 
due  to  the  partnerlhip,  or  what  it  owes,  and  in  calling-  in 
s  regularly,  to  anfwer  all  emergencies.  0 

1  he  inoft  important  of  all  is  the  management  of  the  c.ffi 
That  does  not  confift  only  in  receiving;  and  Davino-  u-  u  •' 
very  ealy :  he  who  manages  it  is  to K/e l  LI  t  ‘9 
things,  from  which  the  whole  profperity  of  the  n  °fer 
muft  proceed.  For  which  reafon  he  is m  nd  *Utae*'lP 
chiefly;  firft,  that  there  be  always  money  enough  T°  -^ng® 
pay  the  bills  of  exchange,  which  theii  LSfiSnd 
manufadurers  draw  upon  them  •  and  in  cafodk  d,ents  and 
nufadones,  the  hills  o?r  noteSfor  ^ 

to  buy  the  requifite  materials,  and  to  pay  workmen’  tW  1 
courfe  of  bufinefs  may  by  no  means  be  Lerrupted’  hS 
Secondly,  he  muft  call  in  the  debts  rco-.d  1  c 

calh  exhaufts  it  muft  be  timely  replenifoed.  7  5  ^  ^ 

Laltly,  he  who  keeps  the  account  of  cafo,  oup-ht  tn  W 
a  good  pilot,  who  wifely  forefees  the  {forms  that  b  K  ,k® 
pen,  during  the  time  o/the  partnerlhip,  ^ 

have  manufadories  which  depend  on  the  fafhinn  /  r  u  Cy 
wrought  fluffs,  that  are  in  voo-ue,  according  as  np  1  ^Urb  aS 
leads  them,  and  for  which  there  is  not  th?  fame  dw $ 
all  times.  They  who  deal,  for  inftance  in  laZ  Z  Z „at 
and  flowered  fluff,  if  there  happen  to  be  a  ?uhl  ‘  ^  fi-  k* 

mr, the  drfih  °1  XX"  0?  'he  XT  ft? 

mily,  will  find  the  fale  of  fuch  goods  at  a  ftand  .  j 

they  muft  duly  pay  what  they  owe,  and  Hill  uphold"  thlfr 

SraXXtyXtfX  ^  ^ 

T‘“  «  a  'ay  bad  tim'  for  thofe  fort  of  traders  j  their  mer 
andizes  remaining  dead  in  the  warehoufes  ;  their  debtors 
who  deal  by  retail,  not  being  able  to  pav  what-  i-h  ,  * 

caufe  their  trade  is  alfo  at  a  land  ;  J&t ^  . 

paid,  and  thus  the  cafti  becomes  inevitably  exhaufted.  1  £ 

to  th,nthlf  ^  tHf  CZ’  hC  Wh°  ke6ps  the  cafll  ought  timely 
to  think  of  prudential  expedients,  in  order  to  raife  money7 

To  which  end  there  are  three  that  naturally  prefent  then[" 

felves;  the  firft  is,  to  apply  to  the  debtors /the  Son  d  m 

"oTXkr'ftendf^ ;  ^  thW>  »  «c„Lrf= 

reafon  of  the  ftagnation  of  their  branch  of  trade  •  y/’this 
is  a  time  in  which  they  muft  be  ufed  with  tendernefs  lid  in 
dulgence  that  they  may  not  be  neceffitated  to  break 
The  credit  for  negotiating  bills  of  exchange  is  uncertain  it 
depending  on  the  caprice  of  men,  more  efpecially  at  fuch  cri- 

ticklilh  times  ftrCfS  iS  t0  be  kid  Upon  h  at 

The  fafeft  expedient,  at  fuch  conjumftures,  feems  to  be  to 
ve  re^ourfe  to  particular  friends,  who  are  monied-men 

wkhTafety  '°  knd  3  trad£r’  if  they  Can  do  it 

All  thefe  confiderations  will  occur  to  the  fenfible  man  of  bufi- 
nefs  who  has  the  conduct  of  the  cafo,  in  order  to  fopport  his 
trade  and  credit,  that  he  may  not  be  furprized  ;  for  which 
purpofe,  he  ought  always  to  have  before  him  a  ballance  or 
account  of  the  company’s  debtors  and  creditors 
know  the  ftate  of  thei/ affairs,  in  order  lo  ca  ’in  the  X 

h  ’r°rA-nerte"  the  bills  °r  mKS  paffive  debts 

when  fuch  bills  or  notes  are  become  due  And  in  r  l* 

nroney  fails,  he  muft  be  very  diligent  iTbofh"  heT  p  nZ 

jars,  and  examine  very  carefully,  whether  thofe  whom  thev 

intruft  with  merchandizes,  are  nunitual  in  *i„.-  y 

whether  they  he  useful  a^d  pruXtlhelrty  oTCftneT 

m  order  not  to  truft  them  too  much,  or  imprudently  for  f. 

is  of  the  laft  importance  to  be  well  acquainted  withbhe  cir- 

cumftances  and  credtt  of  thofe  with  whom  we  deal. 
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The  partner  who  keeps  the  cafh  ought  to  know,  that,  if  hd 
be  negligent  in  calling  in  the  a&ive  debts,  he  does  too  great 
and  irreparable  prejudices  to  the  partnerfhip.  The  firft  is, 
that  a  merchant,  who  is  able  to  pay  to-day,  will  perhaps 
prove  infolvent  to-morrow,  and  may  break  by  fome  unfore- 
feen  accident ;  whereby  a  part,  not  the  whole  of  the  profit, 
which  the  partners  {hall  have  made,  may  be  loft.  T  he  fe- 
cond  is,  that  there  being  no  money  in  cafh,  if  the  partners 
are  obliged  to  borrow  any,  the  high  intereft,  they  muft  pay, 
will  fwallow  up  all  their  profit,  and  very  often  their  capital 
alfo.  Thefe  plain  obfervations  may  be  of  no  little  advantage, 
efpecially  to  the  young  and  unexperienced  traders. 

Cash  of  Loans,  in  French,  caiffe  des  emprunts.  Thus  they 
called  in  France  a  public  cafh,  which  was  eftabhftied  at 
Pads  in  the  Hotel  of  the  king’s  united  farms,  where  all 
forts  of  perfbns,  of  what  quality  and  condition  foever,  both 
natives  and  foreigners,  were  allowed  to  carry  their  money,  in 
order  to  improve  it,  and  whence  they  could  take  it  out  again 
at  the  expiration  of  the  term  mentioned  in  the  promiftary 
notes  ;  which  the  king’s  farmers-general  gave  them,  and 
which  were  figned  by  four  members  of  the  company  ap¬ 
pointed  for  that  purpofe. 

Thefe  forts  of  promiftary  notes,  wherein  the  name  of  the 
perfon  who  paid  the  value  was  left  blank,  were  made  payable 
to  the  bearer  a  year  after  date  ;  and  the  intereft  for  the  whole 
year  was  not  paid,  "till  the  notes  became  due,  which  were 
then  either  renewed,  or  paid  off  both  intereft  and  principal. 
This  cafli  account  was  inftituted,  not  only  to  render  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  his  majefty’s  farms  the  more  eafy,  but  to  af¬ 
ford  private  people  an  opportunity  of  laying  out  their  money 
with  fome  profit,  till  they  could  difpofe  of  it  more  advanta- 
geoufly. 

This  cafh  of  loans  was  firft  eftablifhed  in  Odlober,  1673,  un¬ 
der  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV,  Monfieur  Colbert  being  then 
comptroller-general  of  the  finances.  It  continued  feveral 
years,  being  as  ufeful  to  the  ftate,  as  to  private  people  ;  the 
former  meeting  with  ready  fupplies  in  the  wars,  wherein 
France  was  then  engaged;  and  the  latter  a  quick  ufeof  their 
money,  with  a  fafe Intereft  :  but  this  cafh  was  neverthelefs 
fupprefted  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  feventeenth  century, 
and  the  capital  reimburfed  to  the  owners,  with  the  intereft 
due  thereon. 

The  conveniency  of  this  cafh,  which  had  been  fo  long  ex¬ 
perienced,  together  with  the  immenfe  expence  which  the 
ftate  was  engaged  in,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  in  order  to  fupport  the  acceptance  of  the  laft  will, 
which  Charles  II,  king  of  Spain,  had  made  in  favour  of 
the  duke  of  Anjou,  made  the  minifters  refolve  to  revive  that 
bank,  though  with  fome  difference  with  regard  to  the  intereft 
for  the  fums  depofited ;  which  was  paid  at  a  higher  rate  in 
the  new  cafh  of  loans,  than  it  had  been  in  the  old  one. 

This  fecond  cafh  of  loans  was  eftablifhed  in  1702,  by  virtue 
of  a  declaration  of  the  king,  dated  the  nth  of  March,  that 
fame  year. 

By  that  declaration  the  intereft  was  fettled  at  the  rate  of  8 
per  cent,  per  annum.  It  was  afterwards  raifed  to  10  per  cent, 
by  a  new  declaration  of  the  25th  of  March  1 705  ;  but, 
after  that,  it  was  lowered  again,  and  reduced  to  6  per  cent, 
by  a  third  declaration  of  the  i  pth  of  O&ober,  1710;  upon 
which  footing  it  continued  till  the  year  17x5,  when  it  fell 
again  to  4  per  cent. 

As  thefe  promiftary  notes  came,  through  the  misfortunes  of 
the  times,  to  amount  to  immenfe  fums,  it  was  refolved,  in 
the  year  1713,  to  pay  off  both  the  principal  and  intereft; 
for  the  latter  had  not  been  paid  regularly  for  fome  years,  and 
the  creditors  had  not  been  at  liberty  to  take  out  their  princi¬ 
pal,  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  according  to  the  firft  fcheme 
of  this  cafh  of  loans. 

The  firft  reimburfement  of  thefe  funds  was  ordered  by  a 
declaration  of  the  king,  dated  the  3d  of  Odfober  that  fame 
year  1713,  at  the  rate  of  fix  millions  of  livres  per  annum  ; 
which  were  to  be  paid  monthly,  to  fuch  of  the  creditors,  on 
whom  the  lot  fhould  fall,  for  their  notes  were  to  be  drawn 
out  by  lot,  in  the  form  and  manner  preferibed  by  that  de¬ 
claration. 

This  method  of  reimburfement  was  altered  at  the  end  of  a 
year,  and  by  a  new  declaration  iffued  the  15th  of  December, 
1714,  the  reimburfement  was  fettled  at  -5%  per  annum;  fo 
that  in  twenty  years  time  the  whole  principal  money,  and  all 
the  intereft  due  on  the  promiftary  notes  of  the  cafh  of  loans, 
would  be  entirely  difeharged. 

Six  months  after  this,  another  declaration,  given  the  7th  of 
May, 1715,  made  fome  new  alterations,  not  only  in  the 
method  of  paying  of  thofe  notes,  but  alfo  in  the  intereft  they 
bore,  which  was  now  reduced  to  4  per  cent.  It  was  alfo  or¬ 
dered,  that  a  certain  number  of  the  notes  fhould  be  drawn 
by  lot  every  quarter  of  a  year,  in  the  prefence  of  two  of  his 
majefties  commiflaries,  to  be  entirely  reimburfed  and  paid 
off,  both  intereft  and  principal,  from  fuch  funds  as  were  ap¬ 
pointed  by  that  declaration. 

This  declaration  was  juft  begun  to  be  put  in  execution  for 
the  quarter  of  July,  when  an  editSt  was  iffued  in  Auguft,  that 
lame  year,  by  which  the  cafh  of  loans  and  it’s  promiftary 


riotes  were  entirely  abolifhed  and  fupprelied,  and  at  the  fam£ 
time  were  created  five  millions  of  perpetual  annuities  on  thd 
Town-houfe,  or  Guild-hall  of  Paris,  at  4  per  cent,  for  reim- 
burfing  the  faid  promiftary  notes  ;  which  were  to  be  paid  off, 
fome  entirely,  and  others  only  by  halves,  according  as  they 
had  been  negotiated,  or  not  negotiated  ;  which  was  to  be 
fettled  by  the  commiftaries  of  the  council. 

Lewis  XIV.  dying  in  the  beginning  of  September  following, 
and  the  new  adminiftration  taking  other  meafutes  for  paying 
off  the  national  debts,  Lewis  XV,  under  the  regency  of  Phi¬ 
lip  duke  of  Orleans,  iffued  a  declaration  the  7th  of  December, 
that  fame  year,  by  which  all  the  royal  bills  and  notes,  of  what 
nature  foever  they  might  be  (which  did  confequently  include- 
the  promiftary  notes  of  the  cafh  of  loans)  were  converted  into 
bills  of  the  ftate  (billets  d’etat)  for  which  his  majefty  made 
himfelf  fecurity  ;  promifing  to  pay  regularly  intereft  upon 
them,  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  ’till  he  could  fuc- 
ceftively  pay  off  the  principal,  by  the  molt  convenient  means. 
This  declaration,  which  was  only  preparatory,  was  explained 
by  another,  dated  the  ift  of  April,  17x6,  which  fettled  the 
converfton  of  all  the  royal  bills  at  250  millions  of  bills  of  the 
ftate,  and  regulated  upon  what  footing  each  kind  of  paper, 
or  note,  was  to  be  liquidated  by  the  commiftaries  of  the 
council. 

By  this  reduction  the  promiffary  notes  of  the  cafh  of  loan  were 
brought  under  three  claffes  : 

The  firft  was  of  thofe,  the  value  of  which,  had  been  origi¬ 
nally  paid  in  ready  money,  or  partly  in  money,  and  partly  in 
paper  ;  thefe  were  reduced  to  three  fourths. 

The  fecond  of  fuch  notes,  for  which  no  real  Value  had  been 
paid,  but  which  had  been  iffued  out  fome  years  before,  to  be 
negociated  with  a  confiderable  lofs ;  thefe  were  reduced  to 
two  fifths. 

Laftly,  the  third  clafs  contained  all  thofe  notes,  which  it  was 
notorious  had  been  negotiated  in  the  latter,  and  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  reign,  at  above  80  per  cent,  difeount :  thefe  were  re¬ 
duced  to  one  fifth. 

Since  this  declaration,  there  has  been  no  mention  made  in 
France,  either  in  trade  or  otherwife,  of  the  notes  of  the  cafix 
of  loans ;  and  they  have  been,  under  the  general  name  of 
notes,  or  bills  of  the  ftate,  paid  off  or  annihilated,  by  the  fe¬ 
veral  methods  appointed  fince  by  his  majefty  for  thofe  forts  of 
bills  ;  and  which  we  have  mentioned  above,  in  the  article  of 
the  feveral  forts  of  bills,  which  are  ftill-,  or  have  been,  for¬ 
merly  current  in  trade,  both  within  the  kingdom,  and  with, 
foreigners. 

Cash  of  Credit  was  a  cafh  eftablifhed  in  France,  in  behalf  of 
thofe  country  traders,  who  bring  wine  and  other  liquors  to 
Paris. 

This  cafh  was  firft  eftablifhed  in  September,  1719.  The 
edfift  orders,  that  the  foreign  traders  and  others  fhall  be  at  li¬ 
berty  to  receive  there  immediately  the  price  of  their  wine  and 
liquors,  and  take  credit  there,  on  paying  a  difeount  or  intereft 
of  fix  deniers  per  livre  ;  but  yet,  they  who  take  no  credit 
there,  fhall  not  be  obliged  to  pay  any  fuch  difeount. 

As  this  new  cafh  met  with  very  little  favour  from  the  wine- 
merchants,  it  was  thought  proper  to  give  it,  if  poffible, 
fome  fandtion,  by  a  decree  of  the  council,  dated  the  4th  of 
April,  1722  ;  and  afterwards,  by  letters  patent  of  the  28th 
of  June,  regiftered  in  the  court  of  aids  the  14th  of  Auguft 
that  fame  year :  but,  all  this  proving  ftill  infufficient,  there 
was  a  fecond  decree  of  the  council,  iffued  the  27th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1723,  which  gives  a  very  particular  account  of  the 
benefits  which  the  wine- merchants  may  reap  from  this  cafh, 
and  of  the  manner  how  it  ought  to  be  managed. 

His  majefty  declares  firft,  that  the  fund  of  this  cafh  fhall  be 
formed  from  the  money  arifing  out  of  the  duties,  re-eftablifh- 
ed  by  the  decrees  of  the  20th  and  22d  of  March,  1722,  and 
by  the  declaration  of  the  15th  of  May  following. 

In  this  cafh  all  country  traders,  and  others  in  general,  have 
liberty  to  take  the  credit,  that  is  to  fay,  to  borrow  the  money, 
they  have  occafion  for ;  which,  however,  is  not  to  exceed 
the  value  of  half  the  wine,  or  liquors,  they  have  brought  to 
Paris,  either  by  land  or  by  water. 

The  intereft,  or  difeount,  which  was  to  be  paid  for  taking 
credit  there,  was  fix  deniers  per  livre  (which  is  two  and  a  half 
per  cent.)  but  they  who  did  not  take  credit  there  could  not 
be  obliged  to  pay  that  difeount. 

The  credit  for  wine  was  eftablifhed  merely  by  a  fingledeed,  j 
or  bond,  figned  by  the  party,  and  wrote  in  a  regifter  of  large  ' 
ftampt  paper,  kept  for  that  purpofe,  and  marked  with  a  pe-  j 
culiar  flourifh  by  the  provoft  of  the  merchants. 

After  the  reimburfement  of  the  firft  credit,  or  money  lent,  1 
which  was  always  to  be  paid  before  any  other  debt,  out  of  jj 
the  money  arifing  from  the  firft  fale  of  the  wine,  a  fecond  ; 
credit  was  to  be  granted  to  the  merchant,  and  then  a  third,  . 
and  even  more  afterwards,  on  his  paying  the  fame  intereft, 
or  difeount,  of  fix  deniers  per  livre:  but  the  money  lent  • 


was  never  to  exceed  half  the  value  of  the  wine  remaining  to 


be  fold. 

Upon  reimburfing  the  firft  credit,  or  money  lent,  the  veffels  : 
of  wine,  which  had  been  marked  with  the  mark  of  the  cafh  . 
of  credit,  were  unmarked  again,  by  cutting  a  crofs-bar  on 
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the  print  of  the  former  mark,  and  muft  be  marked  again 
every  time  a  new  credit  was  taken  ;  that  is  to  fay,  every 
time  money  was  borrowed  again  upon  the  wine. 

The  wine-merchants,  their  partners,  factors,  or  agents,  had 
always  the  liberty  to  manage  as  they  pleafe  the  wine  on 
which  they  borrowed  money,  as  that  on  which  they  bor¬ 
rowed  none,  except  with  regard  to  the  delivery  of  it,  after 
they  fold  it ;  for  they  could  not  deliver  it  but  in  the  cafhier’s 
prefence,  who  was  to  take  back  the  money  lent,  out  of  the 
produce  of  the  fale. 

After  the  reimburfement  of  all  the  money  lent,  the  bond 
which  the  merchant  figned  on  the  regifter  was  to  be  dis¬ 
charged,  and  the  cafhier  to  give  him  a  certificate,  declaring, 
that  the  money  arifing  from  the  fale  was  delivered  to  him  ; 
but,  in  cafe  part  of  the  money  only  was  repaid,  a  memoran¬ 
dum,  or  note,  was  to  be  written,  both  in  the  certificate  and 
in  the  regifter  of  the  cafh,  of  the  fums  which  were  received 
on  account. 

The  wines  of  credit,  that  is  to  fay,  thofe  whereon  money 
was  borrowed,  which,  after  the  price  they  fold  for,  had  been 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  cafhier,  while  removing  from  the 
places  where  they  had  been  depofited,  were  to  be  unmarked 
by  the  infpe&ors,  keepers  of  fuch  depofits,  and  of  the  mark 
of  the  cafh,  and  not  by  any  other  perfon ;  his  majefty  ftridlly 
forbidding  all  merchants,  factors,  agents,  coopers,  and  others, 
having  the  management  of  the  wines  in  the  faid  places,  to 
unmark  themfelves  any  wine  of  credit,  upon  pain  of  forfeit¬ 
ing  the  fame,  and  paying  a  fine  of  ioo  livres  for  every  cafk 
of  wine. 

If  there  were  any  vefiels  of  wine  of  credit  in  a  bad  condition, 
which  could  not  be  mended,  the  wine  was  to  be  tranfvafated 
into  another  veflel,  in  the  prefence  of  one  of  the  clerks  of  the 
cafh,  who  was  to  mark  that  new  veflel,  and  the  ftafF  of  the 
old  veflel,  on  which  the  mark  had  been  put,  was  alfo  to  have 
been  broke  in  his  prefence. 

Laftly,  his  majefty  orders  that  the  money  lent  by  the  cafh  on 
wine  fhould  be  paid  before  any  other  debts,  of  what  nature 
foever  they  might  be  ;  and,  in  cafe  the  wine  was  feized,  no 
fale  of  it  fhould  be  made,  or  ordered,  but  with  an  exprefs 
condition  and  provifo  of  paying  the  money  lent,  before  any 
other,  even  before  the  expences  of  any  law-fuit,  feizure,  or 
execution. 

There  have  been  divers  other  expedients  and  artifices  made 
ufe  of  in  France,  for  the  fupport  of  private  and  public  credit. 
See  the  Article  Credit,  both  Private  and  Public, 

Remarks,  in  a  national  light. 

From  the  circulation  of  the  cafh  of  private  traders,  or  gentle¬ 
men,  we  may,  in  fome  meafure,  judge  of  that  of  a  nation, 
and  what  quantity  is  competent  for  the  circulation  of  the 
commerce  thereof.  To  trace  things  from  their  firft  principles. 
Before  the  ufe  of  money,  we  may  naturally  enough  confider 
the  proprietors  of  lands  as  employing  flaves,  fervants,  or  vaf- 
fals,  to  procure  them  the  conveniencies  of  life.  On  this  fup- 
pofition,  the  proprietors  muft  have  as  much  allowed  them  of 
the  produce  of  the  land  as  was  neceffary  to  maintain  them 
and  their  children. 

Since  the  ufe  of  money,  it  is  further  natural  to  judge,  that, 
when  it’s  quantity,  by  altercations,  gradually  found  out  a 
par,  or  proportion,  to  the  other  commodities,  the  land-pro¬ 
prietors  allowed  thofe  who  worked  for  them  fo  much  money 
per  annum,  or  per  diem,  as  anfwered  to  their  fubfiftence,  and 
that  of  their  children,  according  to  the  manner  of  living  to 
which  they  were  ufed.  If  the  proprietors  gave  them  lefs,  they 
could  not  fubfift ;  if  they  gave  them  more,  others  would 
have  offered  themfelves  to  work  for  them  cheaper  ;  by  which 
the  proportion  of  men’s  wages  in  money  was  readily  found 
out. 

In  the  like  manner  the  uncertain  wages  of  all  undertakers 
have  found  out  their  proportion,  according  to  the  gain  and 
manner  of  living  wherewith  thofe  of  that  order  contented 
themfelves.  1 , , 

Suppofe  an  equal  quantity  of  cafh,  or  money,  to  circulate 
conftantly  in  a  place,  the  proportion  of  money  which  every 
body  brings  to  market,  according  to  the  means  of  fubfifting 
which  he  hath,  naturally  keeps  the  altercations  at  market 
(caeteris  paribus)  in  a  uniform  fituation;  and  the  variation  of 
prices,  in  the  ordinary  commodities  of  conftant  confumption, 
proceed  only  from  little  inequalities,  when  fome  inhabitants 
fpend  more  in  one  week  than  they  do  in  another. 

But  the  greater  variations  proceed  from  good  or  bad  years  of 
vent,  and  the  plenty  or  fcarcity  of  the  commodities. 

To  come  to  the  nature  of  the  circulation  of  money,  let  us 
confider  the  proprietor  of  a  large  landed  eftate,  which  he 
keeps  in  his  own  hands,  and  who  has  all  forts  of  labourers, 
Servants,  tradefmen,  overfeers,  &c. 

Let  it  be  fuppofed,  alio,  that  feveral  of  thefe  overfeers  and 
tradefmen,  to  whom  the  land-proprietor  ufually  gave  an  al¬ 
lowance  in  commodities,  for  their  maintenance,  and  the 
propagation  of  children  [fee  the  article  Barter]  have,  by 
their  ceconomy,  from  time  to  time,  laved  a  good  part  of  the 
faid  commodities,  and  then  exchanged  them  with  Americans 
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for  money,  at  fuch  price  as  has  been  determined  in  the 
altercations  between  them.  Let  it  be  imagined,  likewife, 
that  all  the  inhabitants  on  the  faid  eftate  are  fond  of  fil- 
ver,  and  willingly  receive  it  as  a  pledge  for  any  commo¬ 
dities  they  lend  to,  or  barter  with  each  other;  and  reci¬ 
procally  take  it  and  give  it,  in  abfolute  barter,  finding  it 
fo  generally  in  requeft,  that  they  may  have  their  commo¬ 
dities  for  it  again,  with  little  variation  of  price,  whenever 
they  want  them. 

Let  us  fuppofe  a  fixed  quantity  of  this  money  circulating 
on  this  eftate,  as  2©oo  ounces  of  filver,  and  that  fubdivid- 
ed  into  feveral  finall  pieces,  as  is  the  current  money  in  a 
ftate. 

If  the  proprietor  himfelf  has  purchafed  thefe  2000  ounces  of 
filver  from  the  Americans,  or  dug  them  out  of  his  own 
ground,  it  will  come  to  the  fame  thing,  provided  he  exchanges 
and  baiters  them  with  the  other  inhabitants,  his  dependants, 
for  the  commodities  which  the  land  produces,  and  whereby 
they  all  fubfift. 

Let  it  be  again  conceived,  that  the  proprietor,  to  avoid  the 
trouble  of  keeping  his  eftate  in  his  own  hands,  and  employ¬ 
ing  fo  many  different  overfeers,  labourers,  tradefmen,  &c. 
chufing  to  live  out  of  his  own  landed  eftate,  and  lets  in  par¬ 
cels,  to  feveral  of  his  own  overfeers,  on  the  ordinary  foot 
that  lands  are  let  in  England  ;  and  that  he  leaves  the  tradef¬ 
men  to  fet  up  as  undertakers,  for  the  fupplying,  as  they  can, 
the  inhabitants,  and  himfelf  and  family.  Suppofe  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  money  at  which  he  lets  his  eftate,  be  1000  ounces  of 
filver  per  annum. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  in  England,  that  a  farmer  makes 
three  rents ;  viz.  the  principal  rent  he  pays  the  proprietor ; 
a  fecond  rent  for  the  charge  of  his  farm,  and  the  wages  of 
his'fervants  ;  and  a  third  rent  for  himfelf  and  family,  where¬ 
on  to  fubfift,  and  for  the  education  of  his  children.  This 
opinion  is  founded  on  experience,  which  {hews,  that,  of  a 
farm  of  300  acres,  of  equal  goodnefs,  the  produce  of  100 
acres  fold  at  market  is  fufficient  to  pay  the  principal  rent  to 
the  landlord,  or  proprietor.  But  in  France  and  Germany, 
and  other  countries,  the  proportion  feems  different ;  in  feve¬ 
ral  parts  of  France,  the  proprietors  have  two- thirds  of  the 
produce  of  the  land  free,  which  makes  the  farmers,  and  all 
dependent  on  them,  live  fo  much  the  worfe*. 

*  This  fhould  give  our  farmers  and  country  people,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  a  juft  notion  of  the  difference,  by  living  under  a 
French  governmentt  and  an  Englifh  one,  according  to 
the  fteady  conftitution  of  our  kingdom  ;  which,  agree¬ 
ably  to  the  judgment  of  the  wifeit  and  bell  of  men,°can 
as  little  fubfift  by  abiokte  monarchy,  as  by  republicanif’m 
or  oligarchy. 

In  this  oeconomy  the  tradefmen,  who  have  fet  up  for  under¬ 
takers,  buy  of  the  farmers,  Sec.  their  material?  ;  the  clothier 
buys  wool  of  the  farmer,  the  tanner  hides,  the  baker  wheat, 
the  butcher  oxen,  fheep,  & c.  the  land-proprietor,  for  the 
ufe  of  his  family,  buys  what  he  wants  of  all  thefe,  who  are 
fuppofed  to  have  each  of  them  a  portion  of  the  2000  ounces 
of  filver  to  fet  up. — And,  as  the  land-proprietor  is  paid  1000 
ounces  of  filver  by  his  farmer  once  a  year,  he  pays  the  faid 
quantity  of  money  to  them  for  that  wherewith  they  fupply 
him,  by  which  they  are  reimburfed  the  fums  they  had  ad¬ 
vanced  in  their  undertakings,  and  find  alfo  a  maintenance 
for  themfelves  and  children. 

The  adlors  in  regard  to  the  fecond  rent,  viz.  the  tradefmen 
and  undertakers,  fmiths,  carpenters,  See.  fo  far  as  they  are 
affiftant  to  the  farmer;  the  labourers,  fervants,  &c.  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  farmer  ;  pay  and  receive  of  the  farmer,  and  of  one 
another  reciprocally,  1000  ounces  per  annual,  according  to 
the  fuppofition. 

The  farmers  themfelves,  who  are  the  adlors  in  regard  to  the 
third  rent,  and  have  a  third  part  of  the  produce  of  the  eftate 
free,  fuppofing  they  fave  and  lay  up  nothing,  create  alfo  for 
extraordinary  expences  for  the  education  of  their  children,  or 
for  the  better  conveniency  of  living,  a  circulation  alfo  of 
1000  ounces  of  filver  per  annum,  according  to  this  fuppo¬ 
fition  :  and  fo,  upon  the  whole,  if  the  eftate  be  let  for  1000 
ounces  of  filver  per  annum,  it  fee, ms  to  require  30CO  ounces 
of  filver  to  carry  on  the  circulation  of  the  three  rents,  if  the 
payments  be  made  once  a  year. 

But,  as  it  frequently  happens  that  the  farmer  pays  the  la¬ 
bourers  in  villages  with  corn  and  commodities  for  their  work, 
that  fuch  part  of  their  land  as  maintains  the  farmer’s  horfes  re¬ 
quires  no  circulation,  or  barter  in  money  ;  that  the  fubfift¬ 
ence  of  the  farmer’s  fervants  and  family  requires  no  money, 
fince  they  often  kill  their  own  meat,  and  brew  their  own 
drink,  and  bake  their  own  bread  ;  and  fince  no  more  money 
feems  requifite  than  for  what  the  undertakers  and  tradefmen 
do,  and  there  being  little  of  that  required  in  villages,  but  for 
cloatliing,  carpenters  work,  fmiths  work,  and  the  taylors, 
fhoemakers,  and  the  like  :  whereas  all  the  proprietor’s  ex¬ 
pence  in  his  family,  fince  he  has  no  land  in  his  own  hands, 
is  fupplied  by  the  undertakers;  from  which  confideration  it 
fhould  feern,  that  the  circulation  of  the  two  laft  rents  does 
not  require  near  fo  much  money  as  thafmgle  rent  of  the  pro- 
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prietor,  which  is  the  principal  fource  and  caufe  of  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  money. 

Yet  I  will  fuppofe,  that  the  circulation  of  the  two  laft  rents, 
together,  are  equal  to  that  of  the  firft  rent. 

So  that,  if  the  produce  of  all  the  land  and  labour  in  the 
eftate  in  queftion  is  equal  to  3000  ounces  of  filver,  the  ex¬ 
change  and  barter  of  the  laid  produce  among  the  aftors  of  the 
three  rents  will  require  but  2000  ounces  of  iilver  to  carry  on 
the  circulation  of  the  whole,  and  make  all  the  payments  once 
a  year. 

But,  if  the  land  proprietor  fiipulates  the  payment  of  his  rent 
with  the  farmer  once  in  fix  months  ;  and  if  all  the  payments, 
made  by  the  adfors  in  the  three  rents,  are  alfo  made  once  in 
fix  months;  1000  ounces,  in  two  payments,  will  anfwer 
2000  ounces  in  one  payment. 

And,  if  all  the  payments  are  made  quarterly,  500  ounces 
will  anfwer  the  whole  circulation  ;  and  it  often  happens,  that 
the  farmers  pay  but  a  quarter’s  rent  to  the  proprietors  at  a 
time,  and  ’tis  obfervable  in  the  country,  that  there  is  feldom 
more  money  in  villages  than  what  will  anfwer  a  quarter  s 
rent. 

And,  as  the  different  kinds  of  the  products  of  land  feem  to 
anfwer  and  correfpond  to  the  four  ieafons  of  the  year,  it 
feems  natural  to  judge,  that  the  wheels  of  cafh-circulation 
and  barter  of  commodities  are  fet  a-going  four  times  in  a  year, 
and  in  many  countries  the  rents  are  ftipulaled  to  be  paid 
quarterly. 

Now,  if  we  fuppofe  this  land-proprietor  and  fcveral  others 
to  live  too-ether  in  the  common  center  of  their  lands,  where 
they  form  a  city,  and  draw  thither  moft  of  the  undertakers 
and  tradefmen,  who  fupply  their  families,  and  one  another. 
As  almoft  every  thing  is  carried  on  and  fupplied  in  a  city  by 
undertakers,  fo  almoft  all  the  barter  requires  money  ;  but 
then,  on  this  fuppofition,  the  circulation  of  money  is  very 
quick,  all  the  undertakers  and  tradefmen  commonly  paying 
their  workmen  and  journeymen  once  a  week,  and  feveral  fa-  , 
milies  paying  their  expences  daily  at  market. 

But  thefe  fmall  parcels  of  money,  which  go  and  come  fo  fre¬ 
quently  and  quick  in  feveral  fmall  rivulets  of  barter,  are  ga¬ 
thered  together  again  in  lumps,  by  the  undertakers,  as  ba¬ 
kers,  butchers,  brewers,  &c.  and  paid  to  the  farmer,  from 
whom  all  commodities  are  bought;  and  then  are  again  paid 
quarterly  to  the  land-proprietors,  out  of  whofe  hands  they 
are  again  fpread  into  the  rivulets  of  barter  :  and,  thefe  pay¬ 
ments  made,  the  proprietors  feem  to  be  the  principal  object 
to  judge  by,  of  the  quantity  of  money  in  circulation,  there 
being  no  great  fum  required  for  the  circulation  of  the  other 
two  rents.  Cities  are  efteemed  to  contain  half  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  a  ftate,  and  to  make  more  than  half  the  confumption 
of  the  produce  of  the  land. 

Though  the  detail  of  the  circulation  of  money  in  a  ftate  be 
indefinite,  yet  it  appears  from  what  has  been  faid,  that  it  is 
not  incomprehenfible,  and  ’till  feme  body  has  the  curiofity  to 
examine  the  faid  detail,  and  endeavours  to  come  at  better 
knowledge  of  the  proportions  of  it,  I  fhall  lay  it  down  as 
my  opinion  and  conjecture  of  the  matter  in  general,  That  the 
real  cafh  or  money,  necelTary  to  carry  on  the  circulation  and 
barter  in  any  ftate,  is  nearly  one  third  part  of  all  the  annual 
rents  of  the  proprietors  of  the  faid  ftate. 

Whether  money  be  fcarce  or  plenty  in  a  ftate,  this  propor¬ 
tion  will  not  change,  becaufe,  if  it  be  fcarce,  the  proprietor 
will  fell  his  land  for  lefs  money;  and,  if  it  be  plenty,  he  will 
fell  it  for  more,  and  this  will  always  hold  good  in  the  long- 
run.  But,  if  the  circulation  of  money  be  flower  or  quicker 
generally  in  a  ftate,Jthe  proportion  of  money,  required  in 
circulation,  will  be  more  or  lefs. 

According  to  this  fuppofition,  if  2000  ounces  of  filver  ferved 
to  carry  pn  all  the  circulation  on  the  eftate  we  confidered, 
the  proprietors  rents  ought  to  have  been  6000  ounces,  and 
the  three  rents  equal  in  value  to  18,000  ounces,  and  confe- 
quently  the  money  which  carries  on  the  circulation  and  bar¬ 
ter  in  a  ftate,  may  be  efteemed  equal  in  value  to  the  ninth 
part  of  the  annual  produCf  of  the  lands  of  the  faid  ftate. 

Sir  William  Petty,  in  a  manufeript  written  in  1685,  fuppofes 
frequently,  that  the  circulating  money  in  a  ftate  is  equal  to 
the  tenth  part  of  the  annual  produft  of  the  land  ;  and,  though 
he  affigns  no  reafons  any-where  for  fuch  a  conjecture,  it 
looks  to  me,  as  if  his  great  experience  and  fagacity  had  let 
him  into  that  proportion. 

As  his  fuppofition  differs  from  what  has  been  fuggefted  but 
t\,  I  fhould  readily  come  into  his  notion,  if  it  were  able  to 
lead  me  into  any  ufeful  knowledge;  whe’eas  in  fixing  a  pro¬ 
portion  between  the  circulating  money  in  a  ftate  and  the 
rents  of  the  proprietors,  whereof  the  fum  may  be  known  by 
an  exacl  land  -tax,  the  knowlege  of  the  adlual  fum  of  money 
requifite  in  circulation  may  be  attained. 

Tis  eafy  to  conceive,  that  foreign  trade  requires  no  great 
additional  fum  to  carry  on  it’s  circulation  in  a  ftate,  when 
the  ballance  of  trade  is  equal.  [See  Balance  of  Trade.] 
In  this  cafe,  the  goods  and  commodities  exported  pay  the 
value  of  thofe  that  are  imported  ;  when  the  proprietors  con- 
fume  the  foreign  commodities,  they  pay  the  undertakers  of 
the  foreign  trade  what  they  had  advanced  for  them  ;  and 
thefe  pay  tire  fame  value  to  the  undertakers  of  the  exported 
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goods,  which  compenfate  the  imported  ones  ;  this  is  all  pail 
out  of  the  firft  rent :  and,  where  the  a£tors  in  the  two  other 
runts  corfu me  foreign  commodities,  the  money,  neceffary  for 
the  circulation  of  the  laid  rents  alfo,  is  fufficient  to  anfwer 
it. 

All  the  influence  foreign  trade  feems  to  have  upon  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  money  in  a  ftate  is,  that  it  fometimes  retards  it,  and 
makes  it  pals  through  the  hands  of  more  undertakers  and 
brokers,  than  it  otherwife  would  do. 

If  the  proprietors  of  land  at  Paris  wear  Genoa  velvets  to  the 
value  of  1  0,000  ounces  of  filver,  and  thefe  velvets  are  com- 
penfated  by  10,000  ounces  value  in  French  cloth,  the  pro¬ 
prietors  out  of  their  rents  pay  the  velvet  merchant,  as  under¬ 
taker,  10,000  ounces  ;  he  pays  the  fum  to  the  Genoa  banker 
or  remitter  ;  he  pays  the  fame  to  the  cloth  merchant,  who 
fends  French  cloth  to  Genoa  on  his  bills  of  exchange.  But, 
if  the  proprietors  at  Paris  wore  cloth  inftead  of  the  velvets, 
they  would  pay  direcftly  the  10,000  ounces  to  the  cloth  mer¬ 
chant,  and  fo  that  money  would  not  go  through  fo  many 
hands  ;  ’tis  in  this  fenfe  only  that  foreign  trade  can  affedt 
the  circulation  of  money.  See  more  under  the  articles  Cir¬ 
culation,  Credit,  Money. 

CASHIER,  he  who  keeps  the  cafh,  or  the  money,  which  it 
is  his  bufinefs  to  receive  and  pay.  . 

CASHOO,  a  medicinal  and  aromatic  drug,  which  is  reckoned 
among  perfumes. 

All  that  has  been  yet  afferted,  with  regard  to  the  compofition 
and  origin  of  this  drug,  is  entirely  fabulous  :  here  follows 
an  account,  which  will  fufficiently  acquaint  the  phyficians, 
apothecaries,  and  druggifts,  with  what  they  ought  to  know 
of  it.  Cafhoo  is  certainly  extracted  from  a  tree,  which  is 
called  catee  in  the  country  where  it  grows.  That  country  is 
a  province  of  Indoftan,  or  the  Mogul’s  empire,  which  is 
called  Behar  ;  the  capital  of  it  is  Patna.  This  province, 
which  the  famous  river  Ganges  croffes,  lies  a  hundred  leagues 
above  the  kingdom  of  Bengal.  Cafhoo  is  properly  nothing 
but  an  exti;a£l  made  by  a  decodlion  and  maceration  of  the 
parts  of  that  tree,  and  rendered  folid  by  evaporation.  There 
are  two  forts  of  fimple  cafhoo,  the  rough,  and  the  purified 
or  refined ;  the  latter  is  a  compound  of  purified  cafhoo  mix¬ 
ed  with  aromatic  drugs,  and  made  into  lozenges  of  feveral 
fizes,  the  biggeft  of  which  are  as  large  as  a  half-crown  piece. 
This  cafhoo  is  made  for  the  ufe  of  the  Indians,  who  chew  it, 
either  alone,  or  mixed  with  pinang,  or  areca.  Rough  cafhoo 
is  a  commodity,  which  is  brought  down  the  Ganges  as  far  as 
Bengal,  whence  it  is  diftributed  by  means  of  trade  through¬ 
out  all  the  Indies,  -  where  there  is  a  great  confumption  of  it; 
and  to  the  Europeans,  who  fend  it  into  Europe,  but  moftly 
purified  ;  for  cafhoo  is  never  ufed  rough,  neither  in  the  In¬ 
dies  nor  elfewhere. 

They  purify  the  cafhoo  to  different  degrees,  according  to  the 
ufe  which  the  Indians  would  make  of  it.  It  appears,  that 
the  cafhoo  which  comes  into  Europe,  is  purified  to  the  firft 
degree  only. 

The  word  cafhoo  is  an  abbreviation  of  that  of  catechoo,  or 
catechu,  according  to  the  pronunciation  and  manner  0/  fpei- 
hng  of  the  Portugueze;  for,  in  their  language,  the  letter  u 
has  the  fame  found  as  our  00,  or  the  French  diphthong  ou  (and 
ch  is  pronounced  like  fti  in  Englifh).  So  that  cafhoo  in  Eng- 
lifli,  cachou  French,  and  catechu  Portugueze,  are  pronounc¬ 
ed  nearly  after  the  fame  manner.  It  appears  plainly  from 
thefe  obfervations,  that  the  word  catechu  is  a  compound  of 
two  words  ufed  in  the  language  of  the  country  where  the 
cafhoo-tree  grows,  namely,  from  cate,  which  is  the  name  of 
that  tree,  and  chou,  chu,  orftioo,  which  ftgnifies  the  juice 
extracted  from  that  tree. 

The  illuftrious  Monf.  De  Jiiffieu,  of  the  royal  academy  of 
fciences,  and  profeffor  of  botany  in  the  royal  garden  at  Pa¬ 
ris,  has  given  an  account  of  the  cafhoo,  in  the  Memoirs  of 
that  academy  for  the  year  1720,  with  a  view  to  give  the  pub¬ 
lic  a  perfect  knowlege  of  it.  He  afferts  in  that  account, 
that  cafhoo  is  nothing  but  an  extract  of  areca.  He  tells  us 
further,  That  the  obfervations,  made  there  upon  cafhoo,  are 
chiefly  owing  to  Monf.  Albert,  chirurgeon-major  fettled  at 
Pondicherry  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel  (where  he  died  about 
the  year  1725)  which  obfervations  agree  with  the  opinion  of 
Heibigius  quoted  by  Dale,  and  with  that  of  Cleyer.  It  is  pity 
that  this  chirurgeon,  who  was  to  be  depended  upon,  as 
Monf.  De  Juffieu  has  done,  fhould  have  fo  illy  obferved  the 
drug,  which  occafioned  that  account.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  in  fome  places  on  the  fea-coaft,  where  the  areca-tree 
grows,  the  Indians  have  attempted  to  make  a  fort  of  extract 
from  areca,  to  imitate  cafhoo  ;  which  they  could  the  eafier  do, 
as  it  has  the  fame,  or  very  near  the  fame,  aftringent  quality.; 
Yet  they  make  very  little  of  it,  either  becaufe  its  tafte  isj 
very  different,  or  becaufe  it  is  blacker,  and  does  not  yield 
much  folid  matter,  which  makes  it  as  dear  as  the  true  cafhoo 
and  further,  that  fpurious  cafhoo  is  never  expofed  to  fale.  Its 
is  true  alio,  that,  in  the  maritime  places,  there  are  fome  per-- 
fons,  who  purify  rough  cafhoo  with  an  infufion  or  flight  de-. 
codlion  of  areca  ;  whence  it  is  thought  better  than  that' 
which  is  purified  by  diffolving  it  in  common  water.  Thtj 
cafhoo  being  diffolved,  they  filtrate  or  pafs  it  through  a  piecej 
of  Jinnen,  and  give  the  requifite  confiftency  by  evaporation.  4 
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When  it  is  aiffolving,  and  they  would  prepare  it  for  fale, 
they  add  to  it  feveral  forts  of  aromatic  drugs,  according  to 
the  tafte  they  would  give  it,  to  render  it  more  compofed  and 
more  odoriferous.  All  thefe  things  may  have  milled  Monf. 
Albert. 

In  order  to  demonftrate  in  the  cleareft  manner,  that  cafhoo 
is  not  made  of  areca,  let  the  following  obfervations  be  con- 
fidered.  I.  In  thofe  countries  where  the  areca-tree  grows, 
which  are  all  near  the  fea-coaft,  they  make  no  true  c  Tnoo, 
but  get  it  from  other  places.  2.  At  Bengal,  though  it  b.e 
pretty  near  the  fea,  whence  cafhoo  is  exported  in  fhips, 
there  grow  no  areca-trees,  becaufe  that  country  is  too  far 
north  ;  for  the  areca  tree  will  hardly  grow  beyond  the  15th 
degree  of  latitude,  nothing  being  more  hurtful  to  it  than 
drought  and  cold.  3.  The  areca  which  is  carried  to  Bengal 
by  fea  for  fale,  is  dearer  there  than  rough  calhoo  ;  and  one  . 
feldom  meets  with  both  thefe  drugs  there  at  the  fame  price, 
namely,  of  five  or  fix  ruppees  per  man.  4.  Laftly,  the  coun¬ 
try  where  the  cafhoo-tree  grows  lies  in  the  28th,  29th,  or 
30th  degree  of  north  latitude  ;  fo  that  it  grows  about  300 
leagues  more  north-weft  than  the  areca-tree  ;  and  yet  it  comes 
from  thence,  as  well  as  opium,  for  the  ufe  of  all  thofe  eoafts, 
and  of  all  the  Eaft-India  illands,  where  there  is  a  prodigious 
confumption  of  it,  where  people  are  exceffively  fond  of  chew¬ 
ing  aftringent  drugs,  of  feveral  kinds,  mixed  with  aromatics, 
efpecially  pinang,  cr  areca.  The  cafhoo-tree  is,  perhaps,  a 
kind  of  acacia.  Cafhoo  was  formerly  thought  to  be  an  earth 
of  Japan:  But  Monf.  Boulduc,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Pa¬ 
ris,  (hewed,  in  1709,  by  it’s  analyfis,  or  chymical  refolu- 
tion,  that  it  is  intirely  a  vegetable  fubftance,  without  any 
earth.  It  appears  from  thefe  obfervations,  which  are  Monf. 
Garcin’s,  that  truth  comes  not  to  us  from  diftant  countries 
but  with  great  difficulties,  and  that  whole  ages  are  fometimes 
required  to  find  it  out, 

Cafhoo  is  very  much  valued  in  medicine.  Atnongft  other 
effeifts  afcribed  to  it,  it  is  reckoned  to  flop  the  cough,  and  to 
ftrengthen  the  ftomach ;  befides  which,  it  (weetens  the  breath, 
when  being  reduced  into  an  impalpable  powder,  and  mixed 
with  ambergreafe,  and  mucilages  of  gum-adragant,  it  is  made 
into  paftils.  Cafhoo  muft  be  chofen  of  a  tanned  red  on  the 
outfide,  of  a  bright  red  within,  very  fhining,  and  not  burnt. 
Kcempfer  oblerves,  that  they  prepare  at  Odovvara  perfumed 
calhoo,  of  which  they  make  pills,  fmall  idols,  flowers,  and 
feveral  other  figures,  which  they  put  into  little  boxes  for  fale. 
The  women  are  very  fond  of  it,  and  ufe  a  great  deal  of  it, 
becaufe  it  faftens  the  teeth,  &c.  This  thickened  juice  is 
carried  to  Japan  by  the  Dutch  and  the  Chinefe;  and,  after  it 
has  been  prepared  at  Macao,  or  at  Odowara,  mixed  with 
amber,  camphire  of  Borneo,  and  other  drugs,  they  buy  it 
again,  to  carry  it  to  other  places. 

CASSAVA,  CASSAVE,  CASSAVI,  or  CASS  ADA, 
the  root  of  a  fhrub,  which  the  French  call  MANIOC, 
MAGNIOK,  or  MANIOQUE,  and  the  Englifh  MA- 
NIHOT.  Thefe  roots,  being  rafped  and  baked,  are  what  is 
properly  called  caflava,  or  flour  of  manihot,  and  are  ufed  by  all 
the  natives  of  America  inftead  of  bread.  They  plant  cuttings 
of  this  fhrub  in  new  grounds  defigned  for  cacao-walks  ;  not 
only  becaufe  they  are  abfolutely  neceffary  to  a  planter  for  the 
food  of  his  negroes,  but  alfo  to  prevent  the  growing  of  weeds, 
and  to  fhade  the  young  cacao-plants,  as  they  come  up,  whole 
tender  Ihoots,  and  even  their  fecond  leaves,  would  not  other - 
wife  be  able  to  ftand  the  exceffive  heat  of  the  fun  :  for  which 
reafon  they  delay  planting  the  cacao-nut  ’till  the  manihot  or 
caffava-fhrub  be  grown  high  enough  to  fhade  then}.  See 
Cacao. 

Remarks. 

This  fhrub  is  very  crooked,  and  full  of  knots :  it’s  wood  is 
foft  and  brittle  :  it  grows  very  eafily  from  cuttings.  There 
are  feveral  forts  of  it,  of  different  colours,  fome  more  for¬ 
ward  and  more  fruitful  than  others.  The  flower  confifts  of 
five  leaves,  expanded  in  the  form  of  a  fmall  rofe.  The  fruit 
is  a  treble  capfula,  faftened  to  a  foot-ftalk  :  each  capfula  con¬ 
tains  an  oval  nut,  or  ftone,  with  a  brittle,  marbled,  and 
fmooth  (hell,  the  almond  of  which  is  of  the  fame  figure,  and 
oily.  The  bark  of  this  fhrub  is  fo  thick,  and  fo  full  of  Tap, 
that,  being  expofed  to  the  air  and  fun,  it  is  feveral  months 
before  it  becomes  quite  dry.  It  is  very  common  to  fee  bits 
quite  out  of  the  ground,  which  neverthelefs  fhoot  out  buds. 
They  generally  put  up  the  caffava-roots  within  a  year,  or 
thereabout,  after  planting ;  at  the  foot  of  every  fhrub  are  found 
feveral  roots,  of  a  flefhy  fubftance,  without  any  fenfible  fibres: 
they  are  more  or  lefs  thick,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
plant,  and  the  goodnefs  of  the  foil.  They  wafh  thefe  roots 
in  a  great  deal  of  water,  to  clean  them  from  earth ;  and, 
having  fcraped  the  peel  off,  as  we  do  carrots,  they  rafp  them 
with  large  copper  rafps,  almoft  after  the  fame  manner  as 
quinces  are  rafped,  to  take  the  juice  out.  They  afterwards 
put  the  rafpings  into  a  bag  made  of  coarfe  cloth,  or  rufhes, 
and  place  them  under  a  prefs,  tofqueeze  out  all  the  moifture, 
which  is  hurtful  co  animals,  and  even  poifonous.  They  then 
take  it  out  of  the  bags,  and  lift  it  through  a  fieve,  made  after 


the  manner  of  the  favages,  and  drefs  it  two  ways  to  make 
the  caffava-bread,  or  flour  of  manihot. 

I  it  ft,  when  they  would  make  caffava-bread,  they  fpread  fome 
ot  this  fitted  flour,  or  meal,  upon  an  iron  placed  over  a  clear 
fire,  and,  fqueezing  it  with  the  flat  of  the  hand,  they  make 
a  large  cake  of  it,  about  i  of  an  inch  thick,  by  20  or  2A 
niches  diameter  ;  and,  when  it  is  baked  on  one  fide,  they 
turn  it  on  the  other  j  and,  if  they  would  keep  it  for  fome 
time,  they  dry  it  afterwards  in  the  fun. 

Secondly,  when  they  would  make  what  they  call  caflava-meaj 
or  flour,  they  put  it,  being  rafped,  prefl'ed,'  and  lifted,  as  be¬ 
fore,  into  a  large  copper  pan,  with  a  flat  bottom,  of  four 
feet  diameter,  and  five  or  fix  inches  deep,  mounted  on  a  fur¬ 
nace  of  brick-work.  They  ftir  it  continually  with  a  Wooden 
peel,  that  it  may  not  flick  to  the  pan,  and  beequall}  baked. 
This  flour  is  pretty  much  like  bread  coarfely  crumbled,  and 
will  keep  a  long  time  in  a  dry  place.  The  favages  make  no 
flour  of  manihot  ;  they  eat  only  caffava  cakes,  which  they 
bake  every  day,  becaufe,  when  it  is  quite  hot,  it  is  much, 
more  delicate  and  pleafant  to  the  tafte  than  when  it  is  cold. 
When  the  caffava-juice  is  left  to  fettle  in  a  veffel,  there  falls, 
to  the  bottom  of  it  a  faecula,  or  fediment,  which  they  call 
mooffache,  or  muchacho,  in  Spanilh,  as  if  you  fhould  fay,  the 
child  of  manihot ;  this  they  put  to  dry  in  the  fun.  It  is  as 
white  as  (now,  and  they  make  pretty  good  calces  of  it,  which, 
are  call,  d  cracklings. 

The  iandrefl.es  ufe  this  fecula  inftead  of  ftarch,  to  ftarch  lin- 
nen  w  th  ;  and  fome  inhabitants  of  America  mix  one  third  of 
it  with  two  thirds  of  wheat-flour,  and  make  bread  of  it, 
which  is  very  white,  and  very  well  tailed.  Hiftoire  nat.  du 
cacao  Si  du  lucre,  and  Obfervations  critque  d’un  botanifte 
habitant  des  illes  occidentales  de  l’Amerique,  fur  les  plantes 
decrites  par  le  P.  Labat  dans  fon  voyage  aux  iles,  inferted  in 
the  Mem.  de  Trcvoux  for  the  year  1730,  p  133. 

CASSxA,  a  phyfical  drug,  which  purges  gently,  and  is  com- 
m  >nly  preferibed  by  the  pbyficians  and  apothecaries  of  France, 
and  particularly  by  thofe  of  Paris. 

1.  here  are  four  forts  of  caffia,  which  hav6  all  near  the  fame 
properties,  and  almoft  the  fame  figure,  they  being  all  black 
or  brown  flicks,  of  feveral  fizes  and  lengths  ;  but  thefe  four 
forts  will  be  found  to  be  very  different,  if  we  compare  toge¬ 
ther  the  divers  trees  which  produce  them. 

Theie  four  forts  are,  caffia  of  the  Levant,  caffia  of  Evypt,  caf¬ 
fia  of  Brazil,  and  caffia  of  the  Antilles. 

The  caffia  of  the  Levant  is  the  fruit  of  a  very  high  tree,  wbofe 
bark  is  of  an  afh  colour,  and  it’s  wood  very  fo  lid,  and  of  a 
very  clofe  texture.  Near  the  center,  or  middle  of  the  tree, 
the  wood  is  of  an  ebony  black,  and  yellowilh  towards  the 
bark. 

T  his  caffia-tree  fhoots  it’s  roots  like  the  walnut-tree,  and  has 
broad  leaves,  of  a  pretty  fine  green.  It’s  flowers,  or  blof- 
foms,  are  yellowilh,  and  produce  a  fruit,  which  is  a  kind  of 
pod,  long,  round,  maffy,  of  a  red  colour,  inclining  to 
black.  When  the  pod  is  ripe,  it  is  full  of  a  black  and  iweetilh 
pith,  contained  in  fmall  cells  of  a  ligneous  fubftance  ;  with 
this  pith  is  mixed  a  very  hard  feed,  in  the  form  of  fmall  white 
kernels,  fhaped  like  a  heart :  thefe  are  the  feeds  of  the  tree. 
This  caffia  muft  be  chofen  new,  in  thick  heavy  flicks,  not 
hollow,  of  a  tanned  colour,  whofe  rind,  when  broke,  is  thin 
and  white  within,  and  full  of  a  black  and  velvety  pulp,  of  a 
fweet  tafte,  without  any  four  or  mufty  favour.  This  caffia 
comes  by  the  way  of  Marfeilles.  . 

The  caffia  ot  Egypt  is  very  much  like  that  of  the  Levant, 
with  regard  both  to  the  tree  and  to  the  fruit ;  except  that  the 
tree  grows  taller,  and  it’s  leaves  are  much  narrower,  and 
that  the  fruit  is  flenderer,  and  has  a  more  tender  rind.  It  is 
brought  to  Marfeilles  from  Grand  Cairo,  and  ought  to  be 
chofen  like  that  of  the  Levant, 

The  caffia  of  Brazil  is  the  thickeft  of  all ;  there  is  fome  whofe 
pods  are  four  or  five  inches  round,  or  even  more. 

The  tree  which  bears  it  has  long  and  narrow  leaves,  a  little 
roundilh  at  the  end,  and  placed  with  a  wonderful  fymmetry 
on  both  fides  of  the  {lender  branches  from  w'hich  they  hang. 
The  flower  is  a  kind  of  rofe,  confifting  of  four  or  five  leaves  ; 
from  the  center  of  the  flower  arifes  a  piftil,  with  two  or  three 
threads,  This  caffia  is  not  commonly  to  be  met  with  in  the 
(hops  of  the  grocers  and  druggifts  of  Paris,  there  being  few 
who  have  any  of  it  but  out  of  curiofity. 

Laftly,  the  caffia  of  the  Antilles,  or  of  the  French  iflands  in 
America,  is  that  which  is  moft  commonly  fold  and  ufed  at 
Paris,  whither  it  is  fent  from  thofe  iflands. 

The  caffia-tree  of  thofe  iflands  grows  eafily  from  cutiings  ;  it 
comes  up  very  quickly,  and  is  a  plentiful  bearer,..  It’s  wood 
is  whitifh,  pretty  foft,  but  extremely  tough  :  it’s  hark  is  grey, 
and  very  rough.  This  tree  grows  very  tall :  its  leaves  are 
long  and  narrow,  and  of  a  pale  green  :  it  bears  yellow  flowers, 
in  large  bunches,  which  are  fucceeded  by  filiqua’s,  or  pods, 
in  which  the  caffia,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  pith,  or  mar¬ 
row  of  them,  is  contained.  Thefe  pods  hang  from  the 
branches  like  bundles  of  candles,  12,  15,  or  even  20  of  them 
together ;  they  are  green  before  they  are  ripe.  One  may 
Jcnow,  by  their  blacknefs,  when  it  is  time  to  gather  them. 
As  for  their  fchicknefs  and  length,  it  depends  on  the  age  of 
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the  tree,  and  the  foil  in  which  it  is  planted.  The  longer, 
thicker,  and  heavier  the  caffia-pods,  or  fticks,  are,  the  more 
the  caffia  is  valued. 

The  caffia- tree  is  a  native  of  thofe  iflands;  that  is  to  fay,  that 
it  was  not  tranfplanted  there  from  any  other  place.  It’s  fruit 
was  formerly  one  of  the  bell:  commodities  of  thofe  iflands- ; 
but,  fince  the  number  of  thofe  trees  has  been  increafed  to 
an  excels,  that  trade  is  very  much  decayed. 

There  is. nothing  to  be  obierved  with  regard  to  the  choice  of 
this  caffia,  but  what  has  been  already  faid  of  that  of  the  Le¬ 
vant.  We  fhall  add,  however,  that,  if  a  perfon  would  have 
it  from  Rochelle,  Nantes,  or  Dieppe,  it  is  proper  that  he  fhoulc 
give  orders  to  his  factors,  or  correfpondents  in  thofe  towns, 
to  chufe  it  new,  without  any  mixture  of  what  is  ftale,  anc. 
without  having  been  buried,  the  better  to  preferve  it ;  anc 
to  have  Replaced  lengthways  and  neatly  in  the  boxes,  or  vef- 
fels,  wherein  it  is  to  be  tranfported,  to  prevent  the  fticks 
from  breaking. 

They  give  the  name  of  caffia  in  fticks,  or  caffia  fiftula,  to 
that  whofe  pod  is  intire,  and  out  of  which  the  pitch  has  not 
yet  been  taken.  For  ufe,  the  pitch,  or  pulp,  is  taken  out 
and  lifted.  This  muft  be  had  both  of  knowing  and  credi¬ 
table  apothecaries,  or  you  muft  have  it  fitted  in  your  prefence ; 
for  it  is  very  common  to  meet  at  mofl  of  the  apothecaries 
fnops  with  old  caffia,  fifted  or  boiled  with  fugar,  in  order  to 
preferve  it. 

The  greateft  demand  for  caffia  in  France  is  at  Paris,  there 
being  but  little  of  that  drug  confumed  in  the  provinces  of 
that  kingdom. 

In  the  Levant,  and  in  the  Antilles,  they  preferve  green  caffia, 
and  the  flowers  of  the  caffia-tree,  which  produce  almoft  the 
fame  effeCts  as  the  common  caffia.  Thefe  purging  comfits 
muft  be  chofen  frefh  ;  it’s  fyrup  muft  be  boiled  up  to  a  con- 
fiftency,  and  tafte  neither  acid  nor  mufty. 

Cassia  Lignea.  Some  authors  underftand  by  that  name 
the  caffia  in  fticks,  or  the  caffia  fiftula.  But  the  true  caffia 
lignea  is  a  kind  of  cinnamon,  or  bark,  much  refembling  the 
true  cinnamon,  which,  like  that,  grows  no  where  but  in 
the  ifland  of  Ceylon.  Diofcorides  calls  it  caffia  dura. 

Th  is  bark  fhould  be  thin,  deep-coloured,  of  an  agreeable, 
biting,  and  aromatic  tafte  :  but,  how  good  foever  it  may  be 
chofen,  it  comes  nothing  near  true  cinnamon ;  for  which  rea- 
fon  there  is  no  great  demand  for  it  by  itfelf;  nor  would  there, 
perhaps,  be  any,  if  the  druggifts,  being  greedy  after  fordid 
or  unjuft  gain,,  did  not  mix  it  with  true  cinnamon;  an  im- 
pofition  which  deferves  punifhment :  for  four  pounds  of  caf¬ 
fia  lignea  do  not  coft  fo  much  as  one  pound  of  true  fine  cin¬ 
namon.  However,  the  former  is  ufed  in  the  compofition  of 
Venice  treacle.  See  Cinnamon. 

CASSIDONY,  a  mineral  and  precious  ftone,  with  veins  of 
feveral  colours  :  they  make  vafes  of  this  ftone.  Some  ima¬ 
gine  that  thefe  vafes,  which  the  ancients  called  murrina,  and 
which  they  valued  very  much,  were  made  of  caffidony:  others 
pretend  they  were  a  kind  of  porcelain,  or  China  ware.  See 
Porcelain.  . 1 

CASSONADE,  or  CASTONADE,  cafk  fugar,  or  fugar 
put  into  cafks,  or  chefts,  after  the  firft  purification,  but 
which  has  not  been  refined.  It  is  fold  either  in  powder  or  in 
lumps :  the  vvhiteft,  and  of  which  the  lumps  are  the  largeft, 
is  the  beft.  Many  imagine  that  it  fweetens  more  than  loaf 
fugar  ;  but  then  it  is  certain  that  it  yields  a  great  deal  more 
feum.  See  Sugar. 

CASTILLANE,  or  CASTELLAN,  a  gold  coin,  which 
is  current  in  Spain.  It  is  worth  14  rials  and  16  deniers,  or 
3  livres  and  10  fols  French  money,  upon  the  footing  as  it  an- 
tiently  was. 

Castillane  is  alfo  a  weight  ufed  in  Spain  for  weighing  gold  ; 
it  is  the  hundredth  part  of  a  pound  Spanifh  weight,  which  is 
one  feventh  per  cent,  lighter  than  the  pound^mark- weight  of 
Paris. 

Fifty  caftillanes  make  a  mark,  6  caftillanes  and  2  tomins 
an  ounce ;  8  tomins  make  a  caftillane  ;  every  tomin  is  of 
1 2  grains,  and  the  carat  contains  4  grains. 

The  caftillan-e  is  alfo  in  ufe  at  Bueynos  Ayres,  in  the  mines  of 
Chili  and  Potofi,  and  throughout  all  Spanifh  America. 

What  they  commonly  call  a  weight  of  gold  in  Spain,  is  al¬ 
ways  underftood  of  the  caftillane.  So  that,  when  they  fay, 
ten  thoufand  weight  of  gold,  it  is  as  much  as  if  they  faid, 
the  weight  of  ten  thoufand  gold  caftillanes. 

CAS  r  ILLE.  New  and  Old  Caflille,  and  Eftramadura,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Spain,  are  parts  of  one  province,  rather  than 
diftinCt  provinces.  New  Caftille  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Old  Caftille,  from  which  it  is  every  way  divided  by  moun¬ 
tains,  which  are  only  known  by  the  names  of  the  countries 
through  which  they  run.  On  the  eaft  it  is  parted  from 
-Hlramadura  by  another  chain  of  them,  called  Guadalupe  and 
La  Sorene  ;  on  the  fouth  from  Andalufia,  by  thefe  called 
Sierra  Morena,  and  by  an  imaginary  line  from  Murcia;  and 
on  the  eaft,  by  the  liver  Segura,  and  mountains  of  Almanza 
and  Requene  from  Valencia  ;  and  from  Arragon,  by  thofe  of 
>,ayao,  Daroka,  and  Malina.  The  length  of  this  kingdom, 
Bom  fouth  to  north,  is  about  180  miles,  and  pretty  near  the 
fame  m  breadth,  where  it  is  wideft,  but  ft’s  figure  is  irregular 
in  the  latter.  0 


The  country  being  all  inland,  and  furrounded  with  fuch 
mountains,  which  contraCt  the  fun’s  rays,  as  it  were,  into  a 
focus,  and  at  the  fame  time  fupprefs  the  free  paffages  of  the 
cooling  fea-breezes,  it’s  climate  is  confequently  hotter  in  fum- 
mer,  and  colder  in  the  winter,  than  thofe  which  lie  along  the 
fea-coafts,  under  the  fame  latitude.  It  is,  neverthelefs,  very 
healthy,  and  it’s  foil  generally  fertile,  producing  abundance 
of  wheat  and  other  grain,  plenty  of  wine,  oil,  fruit,  and 
herb  ;  feeds  a  great  quantity  of  cattle,  all  forts  of  fowl, 
wild  and  tame ;  and  is  very  well  fupplied  with  variety  of 
fifh,  and  green  pafture,  by  the  many'  rivers  that  run 
through  it. 

This  province,  large  as  it  is,  and  the  principal  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  has,  neverthelefs,  but  fix  cities,  one  archbifhop- 
ric,  and  one  bifhopric.  But  it  is  fufficiently  compenfated, 
(r.)  By  it’s  famed  metropolis  Madrid,  which,  though  no 
city,  is  yet  efteemed  one  of  the  fineft  and  moft  opulent 
towns  in  the  world  ;  (2.)  By  the  celebrated  univerfity  of 
Complutum,  now  Alcala  de  Henarez  ;  and  (3.)  By  the  noble 
archbifhopric  of  Toledo,  reckoned  the  moft  opulent  in  the 
univerfe,  after  that  of  Rome,  and  now  poffeffed  by  one  of 
the  royal  family.  To  all  which  we  mayyadd,  that  New 
Caftille  has  likewife  a  confiderable  number  of  fine,  large,  and 
rich  towns,  not  inferior  to  any  in  Europe. 

Madrid,  the  refidence  of  the  kings  of  Spain,  and  capital  of 
the  whole  monarchy,  is  feated  in  the  very  heart  of  Spain, 
on  the  banks  of  the  little  river  Manzanares,  and  in  a  whole- 
fome  and  fertile  foil. 

Toledo  is  built  on  a  high,  fteep,  and  craggy  rock,  almoft 
inacceffible  on  all  fides,  and  made  much  more  fo  by  the 
courfe  of  the  river  Tagus,  now  Tajo,  which  Oncompaffes  it 
almoft  round. 

The  plain  about  it  is  fpacious,  fertile,  and  delightful,  and  fo 
well  watered  by  the  Tagus,  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  ri¬ 
vers  in  Spain,  that  it  produces  corn,  wine,  oil,  fruits,  and 
every  thing  that  can  be  defired  either  for  conveniency  or  de-. 
light.  The  air  here  is  particularly  ferene,  clear,  and  healthy  ; 
on  which  account,  and  the  extraordinary  plenty,  variety, 
and  cheapnefs  of  provifions,  which  fell  much  cheaper  than 
in  any  inland  market  of  Spain,  here  refide  many  noble  fa¬ 
milies,  befides  gentry,  learned  and  religious  perfons,  ftudents, 
&c.  a  much  greater  number  of  merchants,  tradefmen,  and  ar¬ 
tificers,  efpecially  in  the  filk  and  woollen  manufactures ; 
which  two  branches  alone  are  faid  to  have  employed  near 
10,000  hands. 

Cuanca,  Cuanza,  is  fituate  in  the  mountainous  part  of 
New  Caftille,  called  La  Sierra,  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  it.  It 
ftands  on  a  hill,  difficult  of  accefs,  on  the  high  road  between 
Madrid  and  Valentia.  It  is  watered  on  one  fide  by  the  Xu- 
car,  on  the  other  by  the  Huecar ;  fo  that  the  plain  abounds 
with  fine  gardens,  orchards,  and  pafture  ground.  The  Ta¬ 
gus,  Xucar,  Cabrial,  and  Turio  rivers,  running acrofs  this  ter¬ 
ritory,  fertilize  the  land,  and  make  fruitful  every  thing  that 
life  and  luxury  can  defire. 

Guadalaxara  is  the  capital  city  of  a  territory  called  Al- 
Carria,  feated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Henarez.  It  has 
handfome  ftreets  and  ftately  houfes,  delicate  fprings  and 
fountains,  curious  gardens  and  orchards,  and  plenty  of  pro¬ 
vifions  of  all  forts.  It  is  about  30  miles  to  the  north-eaft  of 
Madrid,  and  accounted  an  healthy  and  delightful  fituation. 

Hueta-Guela  is  fituate  in  a  pleafant  plain,  by  which  runs 
the  fine  brook  Cada,  which  bubbles  out  of  the  ground  at  a 
fmall  diftance,  and  yet  is  ftrong  enough  to  turn  17  corn  and 
feveral  fulling  mills.  The  territory  about  it  is  large,  fertile, 
and  delightful,  and  produces,  befides  all  neceffaries  for  life,  a 
very  confiderable  quantity  of  faffron  annually.  It  ftands 
weft-fouth-weft  from  Madrid  about  60  miles,  and  fomewhat 
more  from  Toledo  weft-north-weft. 

Cividad  Real  lies  in  a  deep  bottom,  that,  for  want  of 
a  current  to  carry  off  the  waters,  which  come  pouring  down 
the  adjacent  hills,  after  a  violent  rain,  it  is  in  continual  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  overflowed.  Notwithftanding  the  badnefs  of 
it’s  fituation,  yet  the  city  is  very  populous,  and  carries  on 
feveral  manufactures,  and  is  particularly  famed  for  making 
of  gloves.  It  no  ways  confifts  with  a  work  of  this  kind,  to 
enumerate  all  the  other  towns  in  this  province,  that  are  no 
way  confiderable  for  their  trade  or  manufactures. — On  this  I 
province,  therefore,  I  fhall  only  make  the  following 

Remarks. 

In  Madrid  has  been  fet  up  a  manufacture  of  tiffues,  lute- 
ftrings,  and  other  filks,  no  lefs  curious  in  the  workmanfhip,  S 
than  in  the  colours  and  mixtures,  in  imitation  of  the  fabrics  1 
of  Lyons  in  France;  and  this  manufacture  has  produced  | 
fuch  as  the  late  king  himfelf  was  not  afhamed  to  wear. 

This  fuccefsful  eftablifhment  in  Spain  has  been  owing  to  . 
workmen,  and  a  famous  dyer  from  the  city  of  Lyons,  pro-  |j 
cured  by  his  late  majefty,  at  the  charge  of  his  own  royal 
revenue ;  and  to  the  encouragement  of  a  houfe  and  fupplies  •! 
of  money,  which  he  ordered  to  be  advanced  in  the  infancy 
of  the  undertaking,  giving  alfo  a  monthly  penfion  of  15 
doublons  to  the  mafter-dyyr,  and  12  doublons  to  the  head  : 
manufacturer. 
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Without  the  gates  of  Madrid  has  been  raifed  alfo  a  fabric 
of  prime  tapeftry,  in  imitation  of  thofe  of  Flanders,  by  a 
mailer  and  workmen,  whom  his  majefty  procured  from  that 
country,  at  the  charge  of  the  treafury  ;  and  they  continue  in 
this  important  manufactory,  working  for  the  royal  palaces, 
having  the  encouragement  of  houfes,  workshops,  and  indul¬ 
gences,  which  his  majefty  granted  them. 

And  notwithftanding  there  be  not  yet  in  either  of  the  fabrics 
a  competent  number  of  mafters  and  workmen,  for  the  confi- 
derable  confumption  of  this  kingdom;  yet  the  main  difficulty 
has  been  furmounted,  which  is  fettling  and  bringing  the  ma¬ 
nufactures  to  the  perfection  already  mentioned  ;  for  it  is  an 
eafy  thing  to  enlarge,  or  add  to  what  we  have  begun,  and  al¬ 
ready  eftablifhed  upon  a  good  footing. 

4  By  this  plain  faCt,  fays  a  celebrated  Spanifli  author,  in 
4  the  very  face  of  the  court,  many  perforts  might 
4  be  undeceived,  who  believe  and  propagate  a  notion  (up- 
*  on  what  grounds  I  know  not)  that  in  this  kingdom  we 
4  cannot  arrive  at  the  perfection  we  have  feen  in  thefe  and 
4  other  manufactures,  either  on  account  of  the  delicacy  of 
4  the  work,  as  if  there  was  neither  genius  to  invent,  nor  hands 
4  to  execute  in  Spain  ;  or  for  colours,  as  if  his  majefty’s  pro- 
4  vinces  did  not  really  fupply  the  principal  and  belt  materials 
4  for  them  ;  or  from  our  water,  which  they  fuppofe  not  pro- 
4  per  for  them,  even  when  both  the  declaration  of  foreign 
4  artificers,  and  experience,  (hews  it  to  be  very  fit  for  dying 
4  all  forts  of  colours ;  and  it  is  alfo  certain,  that,  notwith- 
4  Handing  foreigners  introduced  thefe  curious  fabrics,  many 
4  Spaniards  now  join  in  them,  and  already  make  them  in 
4  equal  perfection  *. 

*  By  thefe  very  meafures  the  great  Colbert  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  prefent  flounfliing  trade  of  France.  See  the  article 
Britain.  And,  by  thefe  and  the  like  maxims  of  policy, 
Spain  is  likely  to  raife  her  trade  and  navigation  to  what 
pitch  they  dtfire.  See  the  articles  Biscay,  Catalonia, 
and  Spain.  Do  we  not  fee  that  Spain  is  daily  drawing 
away  ingenious  artificers  from  various  parts  of  Europe,  as 
well  as  Great-Britain  ?  Wherefore,  is  it  not  the  intereft  of 
thefe  kingdoms  to  give  all  fitting  encouragement  to  inge¬ 
nious  artificers  and  mechanics,  to  keep  them  at  home,  to 
prevent  their  lofs  from  impoverilhing  our  own  nation,  and 
enriching  our  rivals,  by  their  commerce  and  navigation  ? 
See  the  articles  Artificers,  Manufactures,  Mecha¬ 
nics,  and  fuch  other  heads  we  from  thofe  ihall  refer  to. 

«  The  grand  fabric  of  fine  cloths  at  Guadalaxara  is  wholly 
4  owing  to  the  vigilance  and  protection  of  his  majefty, 

4  though  there  has  not  been  yet,  in  the  management  of  it, 

4  the  good  oeconomy,  which  is  requifite,  and  has  been  di- 
*  reCted  by  his  majefty’s  orders.  But  one  great  point  has  been 
4  obtained,  that  many  of  the  good  workmen  employed  in  thefe 
4  manufactures  are  Spaniards,  and  fome,  who  have  been 
4  bred  up  in  them,  have  difperfed  into  other  parts  of  the  king- 
4  dom,  which  is  the  principal  advantage  refulting  from  the 
4  arrival  and  introduction  of  foreign  mafters  and  workmen  ; 

4  therefore  no  fcruple  ought  to  be  made  of  bearing  the  ex- 
4  pence  of  their  journey,  and  their  firft  fettlement.’  [Bri¬ 
tons  !  permit  me  to  do  myfelf  the  honour  earneftly  to  re¬ 
commend  to  you  to  cherifti  and  carefs  your  ino-enious  Arti¬ 
ficers,  your  Mechanics,  your  Manufacturers,  that 
no  inducements  may  prevail  with  thefe  molt  ufeful  fubjeCts 
of  the  three  kingdoms  to  abandon  their  native  country,  to 
inrich  others,  and  ruin  their  own  !] 

4  And  it  well  deferves  our  notice  (continues  this  wife  Spa- 
4  niard)  that  it  has  been  found  by  experience  in  Guadalaxara, 

4  and  other  parts  of  Spain,  that  the  Spanifh  women,  and  even 
4  the  very  young  girls,  fpin  wool  better  and  quicker  than  the 
4  miftreffes  of  foreign  families  that  inftruCted  them,  and 
4  were  brought  over  for  that  purpofe. 

4  By  means  of  due  fupplies  and  encouragement  from  his 
4  majefty  to  Don  Jofeph  de  Aguada,  knight  of  the  order  of 
4  Calatrava,  for  the  fabric  of  cloths  in  Valdemero,  the  Spa- 
4  niards  have  alfo  gained  the  point  of  manufacturing  them 
4  in  that  town,  as  fine  as  thofe  of  England,  and  of  good 
colours  and  mixtures  ;  as  is  manifeft  from  the  approbation 
4  they  have  received  from  his  majefty,  who  has  worn  them 
4  himfelf  upon  feveral  occafions 

*  This  again  is  following  the  example  of  Lewis  the  XIVth 
of  France,  ivho,  by  the  very  fame  means  enabled  his  fub- 
jefts,  firft,  to  fupply  his  own  kingd.om  with  the  woollen 
manufacture, •  and  afterwards  encouraged  them  to  fupplant 
England  at  foreign  markets.  ’T'is  certain,  from  this  po¬ 
licy  of  the  court  of  Spain,  that  we  irnift  lofe  the  oreateft 
part  of  the  trade  of  both  Old  and  New  Spain.^  Does 
not  this  merit  the  confideration  of  the  wi.'dom  of  the 
nation  ? 

This  is  but  a  flight  fketch  of  what  has  been  done  in  Spain, 

in  regard  to  their  trading  interefts. - Hear  what  this  noble 

Spaniard  further  urges,  and  which  is  now  duly  attended  to 

at  the  court  of  Spain  : -  4  It  is  out  of  difpute,  fays  he, 

4  upon  another  occafion,  that  the  commerce,  we  have  many 
4  years  carried  on  with  other  nations,  has  been  very  injurious 
VOL.  I. 


*  t0  the  SPan'fr  monarchy  ;  and  the  caufe,  whence  our  da- 
4  mage  has  arifen  in  the  fame  commerce,  has  been  pointed 

out.  So  that  it  will  be  eafy  to  conceive,  that,  in  order  to 
promote  our  own  intereft,  and  poffefs  the  great  and  happy 
conlequences,  which  we  aim  at,  and  we  are  invited  to, 
and  enabled  to  obtain  from  the  great  plenty,  and  fuperior 
quality,  of  our  materials  and  fruits,  we  ought  to  labour, 
wnh  zeal .and  addrefs,  in  all  thefe  meafures,  that  can  avail 
towards  idling  more  commodities  and  fruits  to  foreigners, 
than  we  buy  of  them,  for  here  lies  all  the  fecret,  good  con- 
uuCt,  and  advantage  of  trade  [fee  our  article  Britain,  or 
4  Great-Britain]  or  at  leaft,  that  we  be  upon  a  par 
in  the  barter  of  commodities,  which  might  be  even  fuffici- 
‘  ent  for  the  conftitution  of  this  kingdom.  For,  by  virtue  of 
4  it,  there  would  be  detained,  in  Spain,  the  greateft  part  of 
the  wealth  that  comes  from  the  Indies,  and  thefe  kingdoms 

*  i  Sr  c°riftantly  r'c^  anc^  Powerful.  Nor  ought  we  ever  to 
4  lofe  fight  of  this  maxim,  that  the  vaft  treafures,  which  ar¬ 
rive  at  Cadiz  from  thefe  parts,  contribute  nothing  to  our 

4  relief  or  advantage,  but  will  rather  be  turned  againft  this 
4  monarchy,  fo  long  as  they  pafs,  direCtly  from  the  fame  port, 

4  to  the  rivals  of  the  crown,  &c.’ 

Old  Castille,  a  kingdom  in  Spain,  borders  all  the  way  on 
the  fouth  to  New  Caftille,  from  which  it  is  divided  byarid^e 
of  mountains,  which  change  their  names  according  to  the 
places  they  are  in.  By  that  chain  which  is  called  Sierra  de 
Tablada,  and  by  thofe  of  Pica  and  Banos,  from  Eftramadura 
on  the  weft;  and  by  thofe  of  Avila  and  Pernia,  with  the 
fmall  rivers  of  Carrian,  Pifuergia,  and  Heban,  from  Leon  on 
the  north-weft.  It-  is  parted  again  on  the  north  from  Aftu- 
rias  and  Bifcay,  by  another  ridge  of  hills  branching  out  from 
the  Pyrenees,  only  in  the  center ;  between  thefe  two  pro¬ 
vinces,  it  has  a  narrow  flip  of  land,  which  reaches  quite  to 
the  bay  of  Bifcay,  wdiereon  it  has  feveral  fea-ports. 

The  climate  here  differs  fomewhat  from  that  of  New  Caf- 
tille,  by  reafon  of  the  country  being  more  mountainous, 
which  makes  the  feveral  parts  of  it  vary,  according  to  their 
fituation,  the  vallies  being  exceffive  hot,  the  upper  grounds 
proportionably  cold  and  bleak ;  and  others,  according  as  the 
proximity  of  the  hills  fends  down  refrefliing  gales,  or  caufes 
a  greater  reflection  of  the  fun.  Upon  the  whole,  the  foil  is 
good  in  general,  in  fome  fenfe  or  other,  the  plains  yielding 
plenty  of  all  forts  of  grain,  fruit,  wine,  and  other  provifi- 
ons  ;  the  fides  of  the  hills  good  pafture  for  their  numerous 
cattle,  and  their  fummits  timber  for  building  and  fuel.  Some 
of  thefe  mountains  are  fo  high,  as  to  be  covered  with  fnow 
at  the  top  all  the  fummer,  which  is  carried  and  fold  to  the 
towns  to  cool  their  wine,  which  is  a  ufual  thing  in  Spain. 
The  natives  are,  for  the  moft  part,  grave,  frnart,  witty, 
and  polite,  but  ambitious  afferters  of  the  antiquity  and  no¬ 
bility  of  their  families.  The  gentry,  in  general,  are  more 
follicitous  about  thefe  trifles,  and  the  politenefs  and  purity  of 
the  Caftilian  language,  than  they  are  to  cultivate  the  noble 
arts  of  traffic  ;  which  would  more  effectually  preferve  the 
antiquity  of  their  families,  and  delicacy  of  their  manners  and 
language,  than  what  they  prefer. 

I  fnall  leave  fuch  delicacies  to  be  elaborately  reprefented  by 
others  of  a  different  tafte  ;  they  don’t  fuit  mine  at  prefent. 
Segovia  is  the  chief  city  for  commerce.  It  is  fituate  in  a 
low  valley,  at  the  foot  of  a  ridge  of  mountains,  and  encom- 
paffed  on  the  north  by  the  river  Erefma,  on  the  fouth  by  the 
brook  Clamores,  and  the  river  Frio,  which  runs  through  the 
midfl:  of  it.  b 


The  city  Hands  on  a  noble  eminence,  is  rich,  populous,  and 
opulent,  thro’  not  only  the  great  number  of  rich  and  noble  fa¬ 
milies,  who  make  their  chief  reftdence  there,  but  much  more 
fo  by  the  large  commerce,  manufactures-,  and  other  trades 
which  are  carried  on  here.  Here  are  25  corn-mills,  14  ful¬ 
ling-mills,  various  paper-mills,  and  three  places  on  a  fine 
river,  made  extremely  convenient  for  cleanfing  of  their  wool, 
jl  he  principal  mint  of  Spain  is  fixed  in  this  city,  which,  when 
it  works,  can  coin  30,000  ducats  per  day.  Here  is  alfo 
good  printing-paper  made,  but  the  woollen  manufacture  is 
here  the  beft,  and  the  moft  confiderable  in  all  Spain  ;  for 
here  is  a  vaft  quantity  of  the  fineft  wool  made  from  innume¬ 
rable  flocks,  that  are  railed  in  the  neighbouring  plains,  and 
the  cloth  that  is  made  here,  is  efteemed  the  beft:  in  all  the 
world,  and  in  higheft  requeft  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Here  are  alfo  fundry  other  manufactures  and  trades  carried  on 
with  great  induftry  and  fuccefs  ;  and  this  city  has  this  pecu¬ 
liar  excellent  regulation,  that  it  fuffers  no  perfons  to  live  a 
loofe  and  idle  life;  all  muft  work,  if  they  will  eat ;  and  no 
perfons  are  here  fuffered  to  beg. 

Siguenza  is  likewife  a  noble  and  opulent  city,  is  excellently 
well  fituated,  and  fertilized  by  the  river  Henarez,  which  wa-* 
ters  the  verdant  plains  round  about,  fo  that  they  abound  with 
corn,  wine,  pafture,  and  all  kinds  of  fruits,  game,  fowl,  &c. 
They  have  admirable  mineral  and  medicinaf  fprings,  which 
are  much  reforted  to. 

There  are  four  fea-port  towns  in  this  province  on  the  bay  of 
Bifcay,  Laredo,  St  Andero,  Caftro  de  Urdiales,  St  Vincents 
de  la  Barguera  ;  which  are  well  walled,  and  have  a00d  har¬ 
bours  for  Blips  of  final!  bulk,  each  under  the  government  of 

6  M  ^  a  Cor- 


CAT 


CAT 


a  Corregidor,  who  is  alfo  captain-general,  which  is  a  poll  of 
honour  and  profit; 

CASTING,  in  foundery,  is  the  running  of  a  melted  me- 

'  tal  into  a  mould,  prepared  for  that  purpofe.  See  Foun¬ 
dery,  Iro<v,  and  Lead. 

CAS  I  OR.EUM.  i  he  liquor  contained  in  the  little  bags  or 
pui  fcs,  at  the  bottom  of  the  os  pubis  of  the  beaver  or  caftor, 
and  not  in  it’s  tdticles,;  as  the  ancients  imagined,  fmce  it  is 
found  in  the  females  as  well  as  in  the  males.  See  Beaver. 
i  he  liquor  contained  in  the  two  upper  bags  is  a  refinous, 
flabby  fubftance,  adhering  to  the  (mail  fibres  of  the  bags,  of 
a  greyifh  colour  without,  yellowifh  within,  inflammable,  of 
a  ftrong,  penetrating,  and  difugreeable  fcent ;  this  is  the 
true  caftoreum  :  being  expoled  to  the  air,  it  hardens  by  de¬ 
grees  in  a  month’s  time,  and  becomes  browner,  brittle,  and 
friable  :  but,  if  you  would  have  it  become  hard  fooner,  you 
need  only  hang  the  bags,  in  which  it  is  contained,  in  the 
chimney,  and  leave  them  there  a  few  days,  and  they  will 
foon  dry,  and  you  may  eaffly  know,  by  handling  the  bags, 
wnethcr  the  I  tit;  fiance  in  them  is  become  folid  and  dry. 

The  two  lower  bags  are  placed,  the  one  on  the  right,  and 
the  other  on  the  left  fide  of  the  anus.  They  contain  an 
undtuous  and  ad ipous  fubftance,  which  looks  like  honey  ;  it 
is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  of  a  ftrong  foetid  fmell,  like  that 
of  the  caftoreum,  but  fomething  weaker  and  fainter:  this 
liquor  condenfes,  as  it  grows  ftale,  and  becomes  of  the  con- 
fiftencv  and  colour  of  tallow.  When  it  is  frefh,  ihe  phyfici- 
ans  afcribe  wonderful  properties  to  it;  but,  when  old,  it 
grows  black,  and  turns  into  a  ftrong  poifon. 

One  meets  at  the  merchants  with  bags  of  caftoreum,  fome 


larger,  fome  fmaller,  according  as  the  beaver,  from  which 
they  were  taken,  was  of  a  greater  or  leffer  magnitude.  The 
beft  come  from  Dantzic ;  the  caftoreum  of  Canada  is  much 
inferior. 

The  bags  muft  be  chofen  large,  heavy,  of  a  brown  colour, 
of  a  ftrong  penetrating  fmell,  full  of  hard,  brittle,  friable 
matter,  yellowifh,  brown,  interlaced  with  very  thin  mem¬ 
branes,  and  of  a  fharp  tafte.  Care  muft  be  taken  that  it  has 
not  been  mixed  with  honey,  or  any  other  drugs,  to  fwell  the 
bags,  which  may  be  known  by  fqueezing  them;  thofe  which 
have  been  adulterated  being  foftifh,  and  yielding  a  liquid  and 
Linking  honey  :  but  the  natural  ones  are  heavy  and  hard,  of 
a  penetrating  fmell,  and  full  of  fmall  filaments  or  threads. 
Befides  the  V enice  treacle  and  mithridate,  in  which  caftoreum 
is  ufed,  it  is  alfo  employed  in  feveral  hyfteric  and  cephalic 
medicines.  An  oil  is  likewife  drawn  from  it,  which  is  called 
oil  of  caftor,  or  beaver;  and,  whilft  it  is  in  it’s  liquid  undtu- 
ous  ftate,  it  is  ufed  as  an  ointment  for  the  cure  of  feveral 
diftempers.  See  Beaver. 

CATALONIA,  a  principality  in  Old  Spain,  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Pyrenees,  by  which  it  is  parted  from  the 
province  of  Rouflillon  in  France;  on  the  weft  by  Arragon 
and  a  (mall  part  of  V alentia  :  from  the  firft  of  thefe  it  is  part¬ 
ed  by  the  rivers  Nagnera  and  Maturana,  and  a  rid<>e  of  hills 
and  from  the  latter  by  the  river  Genia.  On  the° fouth  and 
eaft  it  is  waffled  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  hath  many  a 
convenient  fea-port  along  thefe  fhores. 

The  inland  part  is  a  mixture  of  plains  and  mountains;  that 
pait  next  to  E ranee  is  the  moft  mountainous,  but  further  in 
it  abounds  with  delightful  and  fpacious  plains.  The  climate, 
which  reaches  from  41  to  43  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and 
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degree  to 


3.  20  min.  eaft  longitude,  is  therefore 


neither  fo  hot  as  Andalufia,  nor  fo  cold  as  Afturia,  and  the 
north  part  of  Spain ;  being  moreover  fheltered  on  the  north 
y  the  Pyrenees,  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  fea.  This  tempe- 
ratuie,  joined  to  the  many  ftreams  and  rivers  with  which  the 
country  abounds,  makes  it  exceeding  fertile  and  delightful, 
it  s  produdt,  which  is  here  jn  great  plenty,  is  excellent 
w-heat  rich  wine,  fweet  oil,  exquifite  honey,  delicious  fruits 
of  moli  kinds,  abundance  of  cattle,  fwarms  of  fowls,  wild 
and  tame,  vaft  quantities  of  deer,  hares,  rabbets,  and  all 
other  game;  good  hemp,  fine  flax,  faffron,  variety  of  corn 
and  other  gram,  herbs,  &c.  a  confiderable  quantity  of  filk 
me  wool,  filh  of  all  forts,  and  in  very  great  plenty;  quarries 
o  marble,  alabafter,  and  jafper-ftone,  coral  from  the  fea, 
lalt,  and  many  other  commodities. 

arcelona  is  the  capital  city  of  this  province,  and  is  infe- 
r.or  to  ew  in  Europe,  that  are  not  the  courts  of  princes.  It 
jS  e  ’S  "Tally  feared  on  the  Mediterranean  coaft,  a  little  be- 

b°eTn?feigrlph  °f1Ly°ns  in  F^nce,  and  opens  to  the  fea  in  a 
beaunful  femicircle,  which,  together  with  it’s  eminence  and 

P  lff  ’■  and  th5  bgauty  of  it’s  fumptuous  edifices,  afford  an 
twf en'tw Pr°fPr?  to  the  dipping,  Specially  as  it  Hands  be- 
Thecmfi0-^1^^  6  nvers’  the  Lobregal  and  Befes. 

tho  r": s upo1? is a good fafe  road ;  and  the p°rt’ 

greatf trade  Efr  fm^1»  hath  yet  rendered  it  a  place  of 

from  Turkp  PeC!,aiywhen  'ndian  commodities  were  brought 

thr')U?h  Mediterranean.  6 
nance  and  de  i°  hi  “  "*•"*  with  M  ““fCmes  for  fufte- 

1 


oil, 

honey,  wood,  and 


the  brink  of  a  pleafant  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  a  f- fe 

and  convenient  harbour  for  fmall  Ihips,  betvveen  chi 

1  ^  Mver 

Oaya  and  rrancoii. 

T  he  climate  here  is  fo  temperate,  and  the  foil  of  fo  rich  and 
warm  a  quality,  that  the  trees  bear  fruit  and  bloffom  in  the 
cold  eft  months.  The  country  here  in  general  is  adorned  w  i  th 
delightful  gardens,  orchards,  and  country-feats  ;  the  fields 
abound  with  corn,  wine,  oil,  flax,  hemp,  and  fruits  of  moft 
kinds  in  very  great  perfection  ;  with  all  kind's  of  fowl,  and 
game,  and  filh  for  the  lea.  It  Hands  above  50  miles  fouth 
weft  of  Barcelona,  and  about  45  eaft  from  Tortofa. 

1  ortosa  is  fituate  on  the  banks  of  the  Ebro,  not  far  from 
the  fea,  and  has  a  good  bay  formed  by  that  river,  thatcom-s 
up  almoft  to  the  walls  of  this  city.  It’s  fituation  is  about 
12  miles  from  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom  of  Valentia  in 
the  midft  of  a  pleafant  wood,  and  has  a  ftately  bridge  over 
the  river. 

Without  this  city  is  a  beautiful  plain  18  miles  long,  and  6  in 
breadth,  watered  with  the  Ebro,  and  producing  corn,  wine 
oil,  fruit,  timber  for  fhipping,  great  quantity  of  palm-trees’ 
with  cattle,  fowl,  game,  and  other  neceffaries,  befide  filk 
in  abundance,  which  is  here  made  into  farcenets.  Here  is  no 
want  of  curious  fprings,  which  fertilize  the  plain,  and  amply 
fupply  the  city  with  water,  befides  quarries  of  marble  and 
jafper,  and  falt-pits. 

Lerida,  another  antient  city  on  the  borders  of  this  province 
next  to  Arragon,  fituate  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Se^re 
which  falls  into  the  Ebro,  a  few  miles  below  it.  The  coun¬ 
try  here  is  pleafant  and  fertile,  abounding  with  all  kinds  of 
provifions,  and  the  city  is  famed,  among  other  things,  for 
making  excellent  gloves. 

Urged  lies  between  two  high  mountains,  not  far  from  the 
Byrenees  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Segre,  about  qo  miles 
ciitant  from  north-weft  Barcelona.  It’s  territory  is  fur- 
prizingly  fruitful,  yielding  an  hundred  fold  of  corn  and  other 
grain,  with  extraordinary  quantities  of  almonds  and  other 
fine  fruit,  and  feeds  multitudes  of  cattle. 

Girona  lies  along  the  fide  of  a  hill,  in  the  eaft-part  of  this 
province,  about  21  miles  from  the  fea,  and  about  60  north- 
eaft  from  Barcelona.  The  river  Ter  wafhes  the  walls  of 

this  city.  It’s  produaions  around  are  much  the  fame  with 
Urgel. 

VicquE,  a  fmall  city,  but  pleafantly  fituated  in  a  kind  of  penin- 
fula,  formed  by  the  nvers  Ter  and  Naguerra,  which  almoft 
encompafs  it.  It  Hands  near  36  miles  north  of  Barcelona 
and  adjacent  to  a  fertile  and  delightful  plain.  About  6 
miles  from  the  city  is  the  mountain  Moffen,  where  are  found 
excellent  white  and  purple  amethyfts  and  topazes.  Thev 
are  dug  out  of  a  fat,  reddifh,  or  yellowifh  earth/and  the 
beft  fort  of  thefe  laft  are  thofe  of  the  deepeft  violet.  In 
fome  neighbouring  mountains  are  likewife  found  »old  eme¬ 
ralds,  and  other  curious  Hones,  but  in  fo  fmalf  quantity, 
that  they  fcarce  anfwer  the  end  of  fearching  for.  On  the 
ihore  of  the  late  Silles,  near  this  city,  are  alfo  found  fome 
good  topazes. 

Solsona  Hands  on  the  river  Cardona,  in  the  heart  of  this  pro¬ 
vince,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  and  in  a  pleafant  plain, 
about  60  miles  north-weft  from  Barcelona,  and  near  the  like 
d.ftance  from  Tetragon.  In  regard  to  objects  of  commerce, 

Jt  arfords  little  elfe  but  vaft  quantities  of  dried  peaches,  which 
are  packed  away  hence  into  feveral  parts. 

Balaguer  is  pleafantly  fituate  on  the  river  Segre.  Between 
this  place  and  Lerida  is  a  fmall  town  named  Terrofio,  whofe 
fituation,  whether  from  the  ferenity  of  the  air,  or  any  pecu¬ 
liar  virtue  from  it’s  foil,  is  reckoned  fo  extraordinarily  falu- 

furicnis  **  ^  ^  th°Ugh  ever  fo  raging  and 

Cardona  ftands  about  60  miles  dlftantfrom  Barcelona,  near 
which  city  is  a  mountain  of  fait,  which  yields  an  annual  re¬ 
venue  to  the  duke  proprietor  of  30,000  pieces  of  ewht.  The 
lalt  is  tranfparent,  and,  when  powdered,  is  exceeding  white. 

1  hele  are  the  cities  of  note  in  this  Spanilh  province,  which 

have  any  productions,  or  commodious  fituation  for  com¬ 
merce. 


R  E 


MARKS. 


Mere  narratives  alone  of  the  trade  of  this,  or  the  other  part 
of  the  world  not  affording  that  idea  of  the  true  fenfe  and 
pint  of  peculiar  courts,  in  regard  to  their  commercial  views 
and  intentions,  the  reader  will  obferve,  that,  wherever  a  fuit- 
abie  occafion  naturally  offers,  I  have  endeavoured  to  fu<™eft 
not  only  fomething  tending  towards  the  national  interefts?  but 

what  may  prove  of  perfonal  benefit  and  advantage  to  practical 
traders  in  general.  r 

The  fyftem  of  the  Court  of  Spain  havjng  taken  a  new  turn 
a  e  years,  in  relation  to  the  commerce  and  navigation 

Til  tba^n§domj  and  which  muft  foon  very  fenfibly  affeeft 
all  Britilh  merchants  and  traders,  who  have  dealings,  in 
.  y  lhape,  with  that  nation,  and  alfo  importantly  affedf  the 
ra  mg  mtereft  of  Great-Britain  in  general;  I  judge  it  no 
way  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  this  work,  to  apprize  the 

toVade°f  What  ^  d°m§  m  forei2n  C0IJntries,  with  reipedt 
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And  whatever  I  fnall  occafionally  reprefent,  or  urgd  upon 
that  head,  I  hope  will  be  candidly  judged  of ;  as  being  in¬ 
tended  in  a  national,  and  no  other  light.  When  fads  are 
ingenuoufly  ftated,  and  reafoning  deducible  therefrom  mo- 
deftly  and  difpaffionately  inforced,  I  am  willing  to  flatter 
myfelf,  that  no  man,  in  the  three  kingdoms,  can  have  reafon 
to  be  difgufted.  If  I  am  miftaken  in  point  of  judgment,  in 
giving  my  humble  Sentiments  upon  a  great  variety  of  very 
delicate  and  complicated  points  of  a  national  nature,  I  per- 
fuade  myfelf,  that  I  {hall  meet  with  candour  from  the  fenfible 
and  honeft  part  of  mankind,  who  always  make  due  allow¬ 
ances,  when  they  are  convinced  of  the  uprightnefs  of  the  in¬ 
tention. 

It  is  as  little  in  my  power,  as  in  my  difpofition,  to  infinuate 
any  thing  that  might  have  the  leaft  tendency  to  embroil  the 
public  affairs.  It  is  every  man’s  duty  to  do  otherwife,  who 
is  a  friend  to  his  country  and  the  conftitution.  It  becomes 
every  individual,  who  profefTes  thefe  principles,  and  has 
ever  given  teftimony  thereof,  to  contribute  all  in  his  power, 
not  to  leflen,  but  to  add  to  the  weight  and  dignity  of  his 
country,  when  fheis  injured  and  oppreffed  by  other  nations. 
And,  .  if  this  Should  ever  be  the  cafe  of  thefe  kingdoms,  lono- 
experience  hath  proved,  that  drawing  the  fword,  upon  every 
fuch  occaflon,  is  not  the  way  to  redrefs  grievances.  This 
can  only  be  done,  to  good  purpofe,  by  the  peaceable  arts  of 
commeice  ;  for  it  is  this,  and  this  only,  that  can  put  us  above 
infults  ;  it  is  not  plunging  ourfelves  into  wars,  and  increaffno- 
our  incumbrances,  that  can  right  us,  if  we  may  judge  from 
paft  experience,  but  we  may  always  right  ourfelves,  by  means 
of  the  Spirit  of  commerce  wifely  conduced. 

Every  nation  hath  an  equal  right  with  ourfelves  to  make  all 
advantage,  by  trade,  of  their  lawful  territory  and  natural  fi¬ 
xation.  This  is  no  juft  caufe  for  anger ;  but  it  ouo-ht  to  in- 
fpire  emulation. 

The  Spaniards  are  about  to  cultivate  thofe  arts  of  trade, 
which  they  have  long  negleCted,  and  been  reproached  and’ 
Stigmatized  on  that  account.  The  confequence  of  which 
muff  be,  that  they  will  take  lefs  of  the  British  produce  and 
manufacture,  as  well  as  lefs  of  thofe  of  other  nations.  This 
will  prove  a  national  lofs,  but  not  irretrievable.  For,  if  we 
take  lefs  of  their  product,  in  proportion,  as  they  diminish  the 
importation  of  our  commodities,  will  not  this  prevent  any 
national  injury  ?  And  if  our  traders  cannot  gain  fo  much  by 
Spanish  products,  when  we  take  lefs,  they  muff  avail  them- 
felves  by  other  branches  of  traffic.  If  the  Striking  out  of  any 
new  and  important  branches  of  commerce  requires  public  en¬ 
couragement  at  their  commencement,  let  traders  State  their 
wants ;  let  them  properly  and  dutifully  apply  to  the  great 
reprefentative  of  the  nation,  and  certainly  they  will  not  be 
denied  what  is  nationally,  though  they  may,  what  is  perfo- 
nally,  interesting.  Let  the  arts  of  commerce,  thofe  national, 
thofe  truly  important  arts,  be  but  as  much  cultivated  in  thefe 
kingdoms,  as  the  arts  of  wrangling,  party,  civil  and  religious 
Strife  have  been ;  and  I  could  almoSt  prefume  to  prophefy, 
that,  if  we  lofe  one  branch  of  trade,  we  may  gain  another 
equivalent .  and  I  hope,  nay,  I  Shall  zealoufly  endeavour, 
that  this  work  may  prove  instrumental  to  bring  the  Studies  of 
commerce  into  more  general  efteem  in  the  nation  than  hither¬ 
to  they  may  have  been  ;  the  confequence  whereof,  I  may  rea- 
fonably  hope,  will  be  productive  of  variety  of  new  branches 
of  trade,  as  well  as  tend  to  improve  many  of  the  old. 

Under  the  head  of  Biscay,  I  have  juft  opened  the  Scene  of 
SpaniSh  policy,  that  is  foon  likely  to  difplay  itfelf.  What  that 
nation  is  about  to  do  in  Catalonia,  as  well  as  other  provinces 
let  the  Patriot-Spaniard  *fpeak  forhimfelf. 

*  Don  Geronymo  de  Uztariz. 

'  1  ai?  fetisfied,  fays  he,  that  there  is  now  in  the  kingdom 
‘  of  Valencia  above  2000  looms  of  filk  and  wool  ;  in  the 
‘  principality  of  Catalonia,  above  500  ;  and,  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  .Granada,  1000,  including  both  forts;  and  there 
‘  are  alfo  In  other  provinces  manufactures  of  filk,  though  not 
very  considerable  ;  and,  in  almoft  all  of  them,  no  contemp¬ 
tible  number  of  looms  for  the  feveral  fabrics  of  wool,  fuch 
‘  as  the  middling  and  coarfe  cloths,  bays,  ferges,  camblets, 
t  dr°guets,  &c.  One  may,  I  think,  without  raShnefs,  fuppofe 
t  the  ll,lcen  and  woollen  looms,  that  are  now  in  Spain,  to  be 
10,000.  .Now  thefe,  with  the  60,000  new  ones  that  have 
been  irnagined  to  be  fet  up,  would  amount  to  70,000;  and 
one  may  reckon  14,000,  or  about  4  part  of  them  to  be 
iilk  looms :  and  the  remaining  56,000  of  fine,  middling 
and  coarfe  wool,  of  which  laft  there  is  no  lefs  con- 
*  Sumption. 

‘  I  have  already  remarked,  that  in  every  filk  and  woollen 
loom,  taken  together,  there  might  be  yearly  manufactured 
to  the  value  of  700  dollars,  including  the  expence  of  mate¬ 
rials  and  dyeing  goods.  In  this  eftimate  I  am  moderate,  as 
well  to  Stand  clear  of  every  thing  that  might  feem  forced, 
either  in  the  fafts,  or  the  reafoning.  But,  as  precifenefs  is 
neceiiary  in  calculations,  I  Shall  here  produce  that  made,  a 
tew  years  ago,  by  the  prefident  and  infpeCtors  of  the  filk 
manufacture  in  the  city  of  Seville,  which  is  as  follows  • 
i  hat,  in  every  loom  of  entire  tiSTue,  there  is  yearly 
wrought  up  100  weight  of  filk,  and  220  ounces  of  leaf  fil- 
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t  vet  or  gold,  more  or  lefs.  THefe  mart:  -Cures' 
‘  yards,  which,  at  the  moderate  price  u  ■  .,oubi  -m 
£  to  450  doublons. 

‘  In  each  loom  for  middling  tiflhe,  150  or.  -T  Cf 

*  159  ounces  of  metal  yearly,  and  thefe  wrou-.i.r' 

‘  190  yards,  which,  at  the  rate  of  2  doublons  a  ar 
£  to  380  doublons*  ’ 

‘  In  e/ery  loom  for  brocades,  200  pounds  of  filk 
c  tween  70  and  80  ounces  of  metal,  which  are  m 

*  annftaI1X  imo  300  yards,  and,  at  a  doubion  arid 
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yard,  make  450  doublons. 

4  Ip  a  loom  of  double  taffeta,  there  is  ufe 
‘filk  annually,  which  wrought  up  produce  moo  yards 

£  doublons^  iate  °f  10  feaIS  dC  Vell°n’  wiJI  amount 'to  300 

‘  In  every  loom  of  fingle  taffeta,  is  expended  200  pounds  cf 
Silk  yearly,  with  Small  difference,  and  they  yield  abo  e 
£  3000  yards,  which  at  the  rate  of  6  reals  de  vellon  are 
£  worth  300  doublons. 

£  In  every  loom  of  plain  or  Striped  fattins,  there  is  ufed  yearly 
£  200  pounds  of  filk  ;  which  woven  yield  1200  yards,  and 
£  at  the  rate  of  16  reals  a  yard,  one  with  another,  the  whole 
£  amount  will  be  300  doublons. 

In  every  loom  of  damafk,  there  is  yearly  expended  280 
pounds,  which  wrought  up  produce  1200  yards,  and  at 
£  the  rate  of  29  reals,  one  with  another,  are  worth  4.00 
£  doublons.  ^ 

£  1  hough  fome  perfons,  continues  oUr  writer,  may  be  a 
£  little  jealous  of  thefe  calculations  ;  and  willing  to  reduce 
£  them  even  F  or  1,  it  muff  be  acknowledged,  that  after  this 
‘  reduction,  there  will  be  manufactured  annually  in  every 
£  loom,  one  with  another,  to  the  value  of  a  1000  dollars,  in- 
£  eluding  the  price  of  the  materials.  So  that  in  the  14,000 
£  looms  appropriated  to  filk,  out  of  the  70,000  for  this  com- 
‘  modity  and  wool,  there  would  be  manufactured  to  the 
6  amount  of  14  millions  of  dollars  ;  not  forgetting  that  there 
£  is  a  fluctuation  in  the  prices  from  year  to  year,  according 
£  to  the  quantity  of  filk  and  fruits,  and  from  other  accidents, 
tnat  ulually  raife  and  fall  the  markets* 

£  From  the  information  of  people  of  experience,  and  to  be 
£  relied  upon,  we  find  that  in  every  woollen-loom,  one  with 
‘  another,  allowing  for  the  difference  between  fine,  middling- 
and  coarfe  cloths,  there  can  be  yearly  manufadured  to  the 
value  of  above  700  dollars,  including  the  materials.  Hence 
£  there  would  be  annually  wrought  up  in  the  above  56  0-0 
‘  woollen  looms,  to  the  amount  of  39  millions,  which,  added 
to  the  14  millions  produced  by  the  filk  manufactures,  w  ad 
£  make  53  millions  of  dollars. 

£  It  may  be  obferved,  indeed,  that  all  pofitions,  founded  on 
£  principles  that  are  not  quite  determinate,  are  liable  to  ionre 
£  uncertainty:  however,  they  do  not  fail  of  affording  light 
by.  their  approaches  to  truth  ;  efpecially,  when  fome  of  the 
£  principles  whereon  they  are  founded  are  certain. 

£  From  what  I  fhall  offer  elfewhere  upon  the  number  of  in- 
*  habitants  in  Spain,  it  will  be  found  that  it  contains  near 
‘  7’500’°00  fouls  ;  and  though  there  be  many  of  thefe  tnat 
‘  yearly  expend  in  manufactures  of  filk  and  wool,  or  of  both 
iorts,  above  100  crowns,  without  any  regard  to  linnen,  it 
£  is  alfo  known,  that  the  greateft  part  of  the  inhabitants*  of 
£  both  fexes  are  found  to  be  dreffed  in  middling  a.  d  coarfe 
£  cloths,  and  that  every  fuit  lafts  them  about  two  years* 

£  And. when  we  confider  that  the  country  people,  and  me- 
£  chanics,  take  up  for  a  fuit  fix  yards  of  ordinary  cloth 
£  (which  is  narrower  than  the  fine)  this,  at  >5  reals  a  ya:d, 

£  will  amount  to  fix  dollars,  and  that  two  dollars  more  will 
4  be  neceflary  tor  linings,  the  whole  commodity  will  coft  eight 
‘  dollars  yearly  ;  and,  upon  fuppofitron  a  fuit  of  cloaths  fhall 
£  wear  two  years,  there  will  be  expended  bv  every  individual 
£  four  dollars  a  year.  But,  as  it  is  alfo  certain  that  many  of 
thefe  wear  a  cloak  and  a  cap,  the  annual  expence  of  every 
one  of  this  clafs  may  be  ftated,  in  thefe  commodities,  at 
‘  five  dollars. 

£  Nor  Ihould  it  be  unobferved,  that  younger  boys  and  girls, 
of  the  lower  clafs,  will  not  expend,  in  cloaths,  four  dollars 
4  yearly ;  the  fame,  alfo,  will  happen  to  a  great  number  of 
women,  exclufive  alfo  of  linnen  ;  but,  in  confideration  there 
‘  are  many  of  both  fexes  that  yearly  expend  in  commodities  of 
‘  fiik  and  wool  from  20  to  ico  dollars,  and  more,  I  am  per- 


‘  foaded  that,  for  every  one  of  the  7,500,000,  one  with  an- 
4  other,  we  may  fairly  calculate  their  annual  expence,  in  both 
£  commodities,  at  four  dollars  and  a  half,  which,  for  the 
£  whole,  will  amount  to  fomething  above  33,000,000  of 
4  dollars  :  and,  if  we  dedufil  thisfum  from  the  5  4,000,000 
4  thefuppofed  value  of  the  fabrics  manufactured  in  the  above 
c  70,000  looms,  there  would  remain  to  us,  ofbothcommo- 
4  dities,  the  value  of  20,000,000.  And,  by  means  of  this 
4  overplus,  one  may,  I  think,  furnifh  his  majeftr’s  Indies 
4  both  with  the  filks  they  are  in  want  of,  and  alfo  the  fine 
4  cIoths  that  go  thither  from  Europe,  fince  they  have  no  oc- 
£  cafion  for  ordinary  cloths,  by  having  them  in  plenty  from 
4  their  own  fabrics.  Nay,  I  am  apt  to  believe,  that,  after 
4  the  neceflary  fupplies  from  Spain  and  the  Indies,  there  will 
{till  remain  coniiderable  quantities  of  the  above  fiiks  and 
fine  cloths,  for  exportation  to  feveral  kingdoms  and  coun- 

*  tries 
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4  tries  in  Europe,  efpecially  thole  of  the  north,  that  yield  no 

*  filk,  and  but  very  little  of  fine  wool. 

4  By  this,  and  other  wife  provifions,  we  fhould  accomplifh 
4  the  grand  point  of  felling  others  more  commodities  and 

*  fruits  than  we  buy.  For,  even  by  the  fingle  provifion  of 
4  fetting  up  the  60,000  looms  above  mentioned,  there  would 
4  be,  after  fupplying  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  and  the  Indies, 
4  fo  many  goods  left,  as  would  fuffice,  and  even  be  more  than 
4  a  ballance  for  the  fpices,  linnens,  bacalao*,  and  other  cured 

*  fifh,  we  are  obliged  to  have  from  foreign  parts,  for  our  fad- 
4  days ;  though  the  lad  article  from  abroad  might  be  con- 
4  fiderably  reduced,  by  taking  fuch  deps  as  fhall  be  propofed 
4  in  another  place  f. 


*  See  the  articles  Biscay  and  Spain. 

•f  Thefe  we  fhall  occalionaliy  lhew,  with  humble  expedi¬ 
ents  propofed,  to  guard  againlt  any  injury  that  this  na¬ 
tion  may  fuftain  thereby. 

After  tlie  fuppofed  exportation  of  our  filks  and  woollen  cloths, 
we  fhould  dill  have  the  benefit  of  our  wines,  brandies,  oils, 
raifins,  and  other  fruits,  that  are  more  than  we  confume 
ourfelves,'  and  go  abroad  in  confiderable  quantities,  befides 
a  great  many  fmall  wares,  that  might  be  made  of  the  ex¬ 
cellent  iron  of  Bifcay,  and  other  provinces,  both  for  home 
and  foreign  confumption  ;  and  great  quantities' of  chryftal 
and  foap,  that  might  be  manufactured  in  thefe  kingdoms, 
by 'means  of  the  fofa  and  barilla*,  which  they  abound 
with,  and  are  acknowledged  to  be  of  fuch  fuperior  quality, 
that  thefe  two  ingredients  are  eagerly  defired  by  all  nations 
in  Europe,  and  in  preference  to  all  other  fought  after,  and 
exported  from  Spain. 

*  A  new  manufacture  of  Caddie  foap,  according  to  the  real 
Spanifh  manner  of  making  it,  forne  of  the  ingredients 
whereof  are  laid  to  be  fofa  and  barrilla,  is  lately  fet  up  in 
this  kingdom,  and  is  faid  to  meet  with  extraordinary  en¬ 
couragement.  This,  I  have  been  well  informed,  has  been 
introduced  into  the  nation,  by  a  late  Turky  captain  of 
a  merchantman,  who  many  years  ufed  that  trade  with 
greac  reputation.  See  Soap. 

4  Moreover,  the  quickfilver,  copper,  tin,  and  other  profit- 
*  aMe  metals,  which  his  majedy’s  dominions  yield  in  great 
‘plenty,  merit  our  cpnfideration ;  as  alfo,  that  in  many 
4  parts  the  foil  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  flax 
‘  and  hemp,  materials  very  advantageous,  and  will  furnifh 
4  us  with  rigging  and  fail-cloth,  both  for  our  own,  and  the 
4  fupply  of  other  countries. 

4  By  thefe  natural  means,  and  which  the  conditution  of  thefe 
4  kingdoms  renders  very  practicable,  there  would  not  only 
4  be  prevented  the  extraction  of  many  millions  of  gold  and 
filver,  but  there  might  come  in  from  foreign  countries  a 
4  confiderable  quantity  of  money. 

4  But,  fhould  we  fucceed  no  farther  than  to  detain  all,  or  a 
4  moiety  of  the  treafures  that  come  from  the  Indies,  and  have 
4  hitherto  gone  diredly  to  other  kingdoms,  Spain  ferving  them 
4  only  for  a  paflport,  we  fhould  then  have  that  plenty,  increafe 
‘  ot  people,  drength,  and  other  advantages,  we  are  now  dedi- 
tute  of,  by  the  defertion  and  decay  of  the  manufactures  above- 
4  mentioned,  and  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  revive,  enlarge, 

4  and  improve,  by  granting  fome  indulgences,  rfnd  making 
‘  a  judicious  reform  of  the  duties  upon  exports  and  imports. 

4  For,  though  the  commodities  now  exported  from  Spain  are 
4  few,  there  would  then  go  abroad  large  quantities  ;  and, 

4  were  they  to  pay  no  higher  duty  than  2  f  per  cent,  of  their 
4  value,  the  cudoms  would  yield  more  than  at  prefent.  Nay, 

4  as  the  country  would  be  rendered  more  populous  by  means 
4  of  the  manufactures,  there  would  enfue  an  increafe  of  the 
4  revenue,  aiding  out  of  the  more  frequent  fales  and  pur- 
chafes,  and  a  large  confumption  of  commodities  and  fruits  : 
and,  what  is  a  natural  confequence,  a  better  cultivation 
‘'n  Pro.  uce  flom  our  lands,  and  an  improvement  in  all 
mechanic  arts.  To  all  which  ought  to  be  added,  as  a  fure 
and  lettled  principle,  that  though  the  treafury  fhould  not 
be  fo  vifibly  augmented,  and  go  hand  in  hand  with  thr 
wealth  of  the  fubjeCts,  it  would  not  be  pofllble,  under  th< 
obligation  and  tender  regard  we  have  for  the  king,  to  leavi 
him  poor,  while  we  ourfelves  are  rich. 

4  Moreover,  let  us  always  recoiled,  when  we  think  of  thi 
s  f  5ltlal  P°‘nt’  of  re-eftablifhing  and  enlarging  our  manu- 
factories,  that  we  ought  not  to  be  difcouragedTy  the  lan- 
guage  of  certain  low-fpirited  perfons,  that  believe  there  i: 

4  Trli  %  nrber/f,  Pe°Ple  in  SP*in  execute  thi: 

4  of  tb ofP?hea;  f°r  11  be  demonftrated,  that,  by  mean: 

,  thofe  that  now  are  here,  and  fuch  as  commerce  will  al- 

4  3;  rmg  ?  °VS  WlA  k’  there  wil1  be  a  Efficient  numbe, 
o  this,  and  other  provifions  for  the  relief  of  the  kingdom 

-nd1So^hHtetCh,°nly  °rWhat  ‘S  ab°Ut  to  he  done  in  Spain' 
ordinar!  m  r°Ufe  and.alarm  us  ?  What  other  extra- 

detrimental  to’  Pr°V< 

p]ace<  ,mm  trade>  fhall  appear  in  it’s  propel 

CATEFIG1  is  the  name  of  the  public  carriers  in  the  Grant 

b  Seiwedw^h  rS’  "  a  remarkable  particulaTtt 

obfeived  with  regard  to  them,  which  is,  that  whereas  h; 
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France,  and  every-where  elfe,  the  merchants,  or  travellers 
give  earned  to  thofe  who  are  to  carry  them,  their  bago-ao-e,- 
or  merchandizes  ;  in  Turky  it  is  the  carrier  who  gives  earned 
to  the  merchant,  and  others,  as  a  fecurity  that  he  will  cer¬ 
tainly  carry  their  goods,  or  not  fet  out  without  them. 
CATHNFSSHIRE,  in  Scotland,  is  alfo  called  the  fhire  of 
WEIK.  It  is  the  mod  northern  of  all  Scotland,  has  the 
ocean  on  the  ead ;  Strathnaver  and  Sutherland,  from  which 
it  is  divided  by  Mount  Orde,  and  a  range  of  hills  as  far 
as  Knocklin,  and  by  the  river  Hallewdale,  on  the  fouth  and 
fouth-wed;  and  on  the  north  it  is  divided  from  the  Orkney 
Iflands  by  Pentland  Frith.  It  comprehends  all  the  country 
beyond  the  river  Ned'e,  and  the  loch  into  which  it  flows  ; 
and  all  the  tract  to  the  ead  of  the  Mountain  Orde  was  anciently 
called  Cateyneffe,  and  afterwards  Cath-neffe.  It  is  35  miles 
from  north  to  fouth,  and  about  20  in  breadth:  Templeman, 
who  extends  it  about  fix  miles  more  in  both,  gives  it  an  area 
of  690  fquare  miles.  Here  are  a  few  woods  of  birch,  but 
they  are  little  more  than  coppices. 

In  the  fored  of  Moravins  and  Berridale,  is  great  plenty  of 
red-deer  and  roe-bucks,  and  they  have  good  dore  of  cows, 
flieep,  goats,  and  wild  fowl.  At  Dennet  there  is  lead,  at 
Old  Urke  copper,  and  iron  ore  at  feveral  places  ;  but  grazing 
and  fi fifing  are  the  chief  fupports  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  diire  is  much  indented  by  the  many  windings  and  break¬ 
ings  of  the  fliore.  The  whole  coad,  except  the  bays,  confids 
of  high  rocks,  and  many  promontories  at  the  wed  end  of  the 
fhire,  pointing  north  to  the  opening  of  Pentland  frith. 

The  fea  here  is  very  dangerous,  even  in  calm  weather,  except 
at  dated  times,  by  reafon  of  the  many  vortexes,  owing  to  the 
rep u he  of  the  tides  from  the  fhore,  and  their  paflage  between 
the  Orkney  Ifles.  T  he  inland  country  is  mountainous,  but, 
towards  the  coad,  it  is  low,  and  produces  corn  enough  both 
for  the  natives  and  for  exportation;  but,  the  foil  bein°"  very 
mold  and  clayifh,  their  harved  is  late,  and  the  corn  not  fo 
good  as  that  of  Rofs  and  Sutherland.  T  heir  firing  is  turf, 
for  want  of  coal,  yet  all  other  neceflaries  are  cheap.°  There 
is  plenty  of  padure  in  the  fields  and  vallies,  with  good  fowl¬ 
ing  and  hunting  in  the  mountains,  and  fifhing  in  their  rivers 
and  lakes,  as  well  as  the  fea. 

The  fhire  is  alfo  populous,  and  has  many  fmall  towns  and 
villages.  Provifions,  efpecially  corn,  cattle,  and  fifh,  are  fo 
plentiful  here,  that  it  is  faid  to  be  the  cheapeft  market  in  the 
world,  and  that  a  man  may  live  better  upon  50 1.  a  year  in 
this  country,  than  he  can  in  the  fouth  upon  200 1. 

The  people  here  are  fo  indudrious,  that,  in  fome  places,  par¬ 
ticularly  from  Weik  to  Dumbeth,  which  is  about  12  miles, 
where  there  is  no  harbour,  or  bay,  but  one  continued  tradt 
of  rugged  hard  rocks,  yet  they  have  forced  feveral  harbours 
by  art,  and  have  made  various  laborious  conveniencies,  for  ' 
the  purpofe  of  fading  and  drying  fifh  for  the  market,  which  , 
turn  to  as  good  account  as  their  lands  in  general  do. 

Weik,  is  a  royal  burgh,  and  market-town.  It  dands  on  the  i 
ead  fide  of  the  country,  at  the  mouth  of  Murray  Frith,  where 
it  falls  into  the  German  Ocean,  and  has  a  tide-harbour  for  ' 
fmall  vedels  ;  but  it  is  not  much  frequented,  as  not  being  fo 
fafe  as  another  about  a  mile  to  the  north  -ead. 

Thurso,  which  lies  oppofite  to  it,  on  the  wed  fide  of  the 
fhire,  is  a  fecure  place  for  fhips  of  any  burden  to  ride  in.  A 
fmall  river  runs  by  the  ead  fide  of  it,  called  the  Water  of 
Thurfo,  in  which  there  is  a  good  fifhery  for  falmon,  which 
keep  in  this  river  all  the  year  long ;  fo  that  they  are  to  be 
had  even  in  the  winter-feafon,  by  breaking  the  ice.  They 
take  feveral  horfe-loads  at  a  time,  either  by  going  into  the 
water  with  nets,  or  by  the  contrivance  of  creels,  with  barred 
doors,  carried  from  one  fide  of  the  water  to  the  other,  and  i 
fo  made,  as  to  let  in  the  fifh,  and  there  to  keep  them.  At ! : 
one  draught  of  the  net  they  fometimes  take  above  200  fine 
falmon. 

CA  11  LE,  a  collective  word,  which  fignifies  the  four-footed 
animals,  which  ferve  either  for  tilling  the  ground,  or  for  food 
to  men.  They  are  didinguilhed  into  large  or  black  cattle,  . 
and  fmall  cattle  :  of  the  former  are  horfes,  bulls,  oxen,  cows, 
and  even  calves  and  heifers ;  amongd  the  latter  are  rams,  ■ 
ewes,  ftieep,  lambs,  goats,  kids,  &c. 

Cattle  are  the  chief  dock  of  a  farm  :  they  who  deal  in  cattle  ! 
are  diled  graziers. 

Laws  of  England  in  regard  to  cattle. 

The  keeping,  feeding,  and  felling  of  cattle,  being  regulated  \ 
in  this  nation  by  feveral  adts  of  parliament,  we  fhall  give  here  ! 
an  abdradt  of  thofe  adts. 

Stat.  3  and  4Edw.  VI.  cap.  19.  fedt.  1.  No  perfon  fhall  buy 
any  oxen,  deers,  runts,  kine,  heifers,  or  calve's,  but  only  in  j 
open  fair  or  market,  and  fhall  not  fell  the  fame  again  alive,  | 
at  the  market  or  fair  where  he  bought  the  fame,  upon  pain' 
of  forfeiture  of  double  the  value. 

Sedt.  2.  Provided  that  it  dial]  be  lawful  for  all  perfons  to  buy 
oxen,  &c.  out  of  fair  or  market,  for  provifion  of  their  houfe- 
hold,  team,  or  dairy. 

Sect.  3.  No  butcher  fhall  buy  fat  oxen,  deers,  runts,  kine, 
heifers,  calves,  or  dieep,  and  fell  the  fame  again  alive,  upon 
pain  of  forfeiture  of  every  fuch  ox,  &c.  " 

Sedt.  4.  Every  butcher  may  buy  fat  oxen,  deers,  runts,  kine,  I 
heileis,  calves,  and  fheep,  out  of  fair  or  market,  fo  that  fuchi 
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butcher  fell  not  the  fame  again  alive.  The  one  moiety  of  all 
which  forfeitures  lhall  be  to  the  king,  and  the  other  moiety 
to  him  that  will  fue  for  the  fame.  This  aft,  which  was  to 
endure  to  the  end  of  the  next  parliament,  was  continued  in¬ 
definitely  by  3  Car.  I.  cap.  4.  and  16  Car.  I.  cap.  4. 

Stat.  2  and  3  Phil.  Sc  Mar.  cap.  3.  feft.  2.  Every  perfon 
which  Ihall  keep  or  feed  above  fix-fcore  fheep  for  the 
moft  part  of  the  year  upon  his  feveral  paftures,  or  farms  apt 
for  milch  kine,  and  wherein  no  other  perfon  hath  common, 
lhall  yearly,  for  every  three-fcore  Iheer  fheep,  keep  one 
milch  cow,  and  fhall  rear  up  yearly  for  every  fix-fcore  fheep 
one  calf,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  for  every  month  20  s.  for 
every  cow  fo  not  kept,  and  twenty  fhillings  for  every  calf 
not  reared. 

Seft.  3.  Every  perfon  which  upon  his  feveral  paftures  fhall 
keep  above  20  oxen,  runts,  fchrubs,  fleers,  heifers,  or  kine, 
fhall,  for  every  10  beafts,  keep  one  milch-cow,  and  rear 
yearly,  and  keep  for  one  whole  year,  one  calf  for  every  two 
milch-Kine,  upon  the  pains  afore-rehearfed,  except  the  calves 
die  within  the  year  :  the  one  half  of  which  forfeitures  fhall 
be  to  the  king  and  queen,  and  the  other  half  to  the  party 
that  within  one  year  after  the  offence  will  fue  for  the  fame 
in  the  courts  of  record,  or  before  the  juftices  of  peace,  at 
their  general  feflions. 

Soft.  4.  This  aft  fhall  not  bind  any  perfon  to  keep  milch - 
kine,  nor  to  breed  calves,  for  fuch  fheep,  or  other  beafts,  as 
he  fhall  keep  to  be  fpent  in  his  own  houfe.  This  aft  to  en¬ 
dure  for  feven  years  :  but  was  made  perpetual  x  3  E'liz.  cap. 

Stat.  7  Jac.  I.  cap.  8.  feft.  2.  The  ftatute  2  and  3  Phil,  and 
Mar.  cap.  3.  fhall  extend  to  all  grounds  apt  for  milch-kine, 
and  not  to  be  laid  open  to  common  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
Stat.  x  8  Car.  If.  cap.  2.  feft.  1.  Importation  of  cattle  is  a 
public  nufance,  and  fhall  be  fo  adjudged ;  and  if  any  great 
cattle,  fheep,  or  fwine,  or  any  beef,  pork,  or  bacon  (except 
for  the  neceffary  provifion  of  fhips,  in  which  the  fame  fhall 
be  brought,  notexpofing  the  fame  tofale)  fhall  be  imported, 
it  fhall  be  lawful  for  any  conftable,  tithingman,  headborough, 
churchwardens,  or  overfeers  of  the  poor,  to  feize  and  keep  the 
fame  eight  and  forty  hours,  in  fome  public  place  where  fuch 
feizute  fhall  be  made;  within  which  time,  if  the  owners, 
or  any  for  them,  lhall  make  it  appear  unto  fome  juftice  of 
peace,  by  oath  of  two  witneffes,  that  the  fame  were  not  im¬ 
ported  from  beyond  the  feas,  the  fame  fhall  be  delivered  : 
but,  in  default  of  fuch  proof,  the  fame  to  be  forfeited,  one 
half  to  the  ufe  of  the  poor  of  the  parifh,  the  other  half  to  his 
ufe  that  fhall  feize  the  fame. 

Seft.  3.  Nothing  in  this  aft  fhall  hinder  the  importation  of 
cattle  from  the  Ifle  of  Man,  fo  as  the  number  of  the  faid  cat¬ 
tle  do  not  exceed  600  head  yearly,  and  that  they  be  of  the 
breed  of  the  Me  of  Man,  and  be  landed  at  the  port  of  Chefter. 
Seft.  4.  This  aft  to  continue  feven  years  :  made  perpetual 
by  32  Car.  II.  cap.  2. 

Stat.  20  Car.  II.  cap.  7.  feft.  3.  Any  inhabitant  of  the  liber¬ 
ties,  parifhes,  and  places,  where  importation  of  cattle,  beef, 
&c.  fhall  be,  may  take  the  cattle  and  goods  fo  imported,  and5 
after  feizure,  fhall  deliver  rhem  to  the  conftable,  tithingman’ 
headborough,  churchwardens,  and  overfeers  of  the  poor,  &c! 
to  be  kept  and  difpofed  in  the  manner  in  this  aft,  and  in  the 
aft  1  8  Car.  II.  cap.  2.  mentioned. 

Seft.  4.  If  no  feizure  fhall  be  made  by  the  officers  or  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  liberty,  &c.  where  fuch  cattle  or  goods  fhall  be  firft 
imported,  then  fuch  liberty.  &c.  and  the  inhabitants  thereof, 
neglefting  to  make  feizure,  fhall  forfeit  1 00 1.  for  the  ufe  of 
the  houfe  of  correction  within  the  county,  or  liberty:  and 
the  monies  fo  forfeited,  and  other  forfeitures  which  are  to 
accrue  to  the  poor,  fhall  be  accounted  for,  as  the  overfeers 
of  the  poor  are  to  account  by  the  ftatute  43  Eliz.  cap.  2. 

Seft.  5.  Every  veffel,  with  all  her  tackle,  in  which  any  cat¬ 
tle,  beef,  &c.  fhall  be  imported,  and  out  of  which  they  fhall 
be  put  on  fhore,  fhall  be  forfeited ;  and  it  fhall  be  lawful  for 
any  perfon,  within  one  year  after  fuch  importation,  to  feize 
the  veffel,  and  make  fale  thereof  to  the  belt  advantage  ;  and 
one  half  of  the  monies  fhall  be  to  the  ufe  of  the  poor  of  the 
parifh  where  the  fame  fhall  be  feized,  the  other  half  to  his 
ufe  that  fhall  feize  the  fame.  And  it  fhall  be  lawful  to  any 
juftice  of  peace  of  the  county,  or  chief  officer  of  the  port- 
town  where  fuch  importation  fhall  be,  or  where  any  of  the 
cattle,  beef.  Sic.  fo  imported  fhall  be  brought,  by  warrant  to 
caufe  to  be  apprehended  all  the  mafters  and  feamen  having 
charge  of,  or  belonging  to  fuch  veffel,  and  every  other  per¬ 
fon  employed  in  the  landing,  or  taking  care  of  the  faid  cattle, 
beef,  &c.  and  them  to  commit  to  the  common  jail  for  three 
months. 

Seft.  6.  As  often  as  it  fhall  happen  that  any  cattle,  beef,  &e. 
after  the  firft  feizure,  fhall  be  found  in  any  other  parifh,  or 
place,  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  the  conftable  of  fuch  other  parifh, 
or  place,  to  feize  and  difpofe  the  fame  as  forfeited  ;  the  one 
moiety  to  the  ufe  of  the  poor  of.  fuch  other  parifh,  the  other 
to  the  ufe  of  fuch  officer  who  fhall  feize  the  fame  ;  any  for¬ 
mer  feizure  in  any  other  place  notwithftanding. 

^eft.  7.  It  any  aftion,  &c.  be  profecuted  for  any  thing  done 
by  colour  of  this  or  the  aforelaid  aft,  and  it  fhall  not  be 
proved  to  the  jury,  that  the  caufe  of  fuch  aftion,  See.  did 
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anfe  within  fuch  county  where  fuch  aftion  is  laid,  the  defen¬ 
dant  fhall  be  found  not  guiity. 

Seft.  8.  If  any  aftion,  &c.  fhall  be  profecuted  for  any  thin* 
done  in  purfuance  ol  tins,  or  the  aforelaid  aS  the  peons  feed 
may  plead  the  general  dike,  and  if  the  plaintiff.  Sic.  lhall 
be  nonfood,  & c.  the  defendants  fhall  hIve  tteble  cofe. 
Seft.  10.  If  any  perfons  lhall  wilfully  and  fraudulently  aeree 
to  eeade  the  foyettures  upon  importation  of  cattle  or  goods  in 
thts  aft  ipeefied,  and  the  fame  lhall  be  put  in  execution,  every 
fueh  perfon  thereof  indtcled,  or  prefented  „i,hi„  „n’e  ,  Jr 
after  fuch  offence,  and  being  convifted,  fhall  incur  the  pains 
contained  in  the  ftatute  of  praemunire,  16  Rich.  II.  cap.  c. 
Stat.  22  Car.  II.  cap.  13.  feft.  6.  There  lhall  be  paid  for 
every  ox  or  fleer  that  ffiall  be  exported,  is.  and  no  more. 

Seft.  7.  It  fhall  be  lawful  for  any  perfon  to  export  cows  or 
heifers,  paying  for  each  1  s.  and  alfo  to  export  fwine  or  ho*^ 
paying  for  each  hog  2d. 

Seft.  8.  It  fhall  be  lawful  for  any  perfon  to  export,  by  way  of 
merchandize,  horfes  or  mares  to  any  part  in  amity  with  his 
majefty,  paying  for  each  5  s.  1 

Stat.  32  Car.  If.  cap.  2.  feft.  3.  Any  perfon  mav  feize  catt’e 
and  goods  imported  contrary  to  flat. 'x  8  Car.  II.  cap.  2 
Seft.  5.  Every  feizer  of  fuch  cattle,  fheep,  or  fwine,  fhall 
withm  fix  days  after  conviftion,  caufe  the  fiime  to  be  killed  ■ 
and  the  hides  and  tallow  ihail  be  to  the  ufe,  of  the  feizer  and 
the  remainder  fhall  be  diftributed  amongft  the  poor  of  the 
parifh  by  the  churchwardens  and  overfeers,  upon  notice  to  be 
given  them  by  the  feizer. 

Seft.  6.  In  cafe  the  feizer,  or  the  churchwardens  and  over¬ 
feers,  fhall  fail  in  their  duties  in  the  execution  of  this  aft 
every  of  them  fhall  forfeit  40  s.  for  every  one  of  the  areat 
cattle,  and  10 s.  for  every  fheep  or  fwine;  one  moiety  to 
the  poor  of  the  parifh,  and  the  other  to  the  informer  ;  to  be 
levied  by  diftrefs  and  fale  of  goods,  by  warrant  of  a’juftice 
of  peace  where  the  offence  fhall  be  committed,  upon  confeffion 
of  the  party,  view  of  the  juftice,  or  oath  of  one  yvitnefs  ;  and, 
for  want  of  diftrefs,  the  offenders  to  be  committed  to  the 
common  jail  for  three  months,  without  bail. 

Seft.  8.  No  mutton  or  lamb  fhall  be  imported,  fubjeft  to  the 
like  feizures  and  penalties  as  are  appointed  againft  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  beef,  pork,  or  bacon. 

Seft.  j  o.  If  any  great  cattle,  fheep,  or  fwine,  fhall  be  feized 

in  purfuance  of  this,  or  the  atorefaid  aft,  and  afterwards  fhall 
be  removed  into,  and  found  alive  in  any  other  parifn  or  place 
the  fame  fhall  be  liable  to  the  fame  feizure,  and  the  feizer  and 
poor  of  the  place  have  the  like  benefit,  and  the  proof  be  in 
cumbent  upon  the  owner,  as  if  fuch  cattle  had  never  be.ffire 
been  feized. 


Seft.  1 1  If  any  Englifh,  or  other  cattle,  driven  or  intermixed 
with  Irifh  cattle,  fhall  be  feized  together  with  them,  fuch 
cattle  fo  intermixed  and  feized  fhall  be  deemed  Irifh. 

CAUDEBEC,  a  fort  of  hats,  thus  called  from  the  town  of 
Caudebec  in  Normandy,  where  they  manufacture  a  ereat 
many  of  them.  They  are  made  of  lamb’s  wool,  of  the  hair 
or  down  of  oftriches,  or  of  camel’s  hair.  See  Hats. 
CAVIARY,  CAVEER,  or  CAVEAR,  the  fpawn  or  hard 
roes  of  Sturgeon,  made  into  fmall  cakes  an  inch  thick,  and 
of  a  hand’s  breadth.  Thefe  are  faked  and  dried  in  the  fun. 
The  Italians  fettled  at  Mofcow  drive  a  very  great  trade  in 
this  commodity  throughout  that  empire,  becaufe  there  is  a 
prodigious  quantity  of  fturgeons  taken  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Wolga,  and  of  the  other  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Cafpian 
fea.  *  r 

After  the  caviary  has  been  faked  and  dried,  it  is  fent  up  that 
river  to  Mofcow,  whence  it  is  diftributed  throughout  all 
Ruffia  ;  and  is  in  great  efteem  by  the  Mulcovites,  becaufe  of 
their  three  lents,  which  they  keep  with  a  fuperftitious  ex- 
aftnefs. 

There  is  alfo  a  pretty  large  quantity  of  it  confumed  in  Italy  ; 
and  they  begin  to  be  acquainted  with  it  in  France,  where  it 
is  reckoned  no  defpicable  difh  on  the  beft  tables. 

The  French  and  Italians  get  the  caviary  from  Archangel,  a 
port  in  Mofcovy;  but  they  feldom  get  it  at  the  firft  hand  : 
they  commonly  buy  it  of  the  Englifh  and  Dutch,  but  efpeci- 
ally  of  the  latter,  who  drive  the  greateft  trade  in  Mofcovy. 
Good  caviary  fhould  be  of  a  reddifh  brown  and  dry.  It  is 
eat  with  oil  and  lemon-juice. 

I  he  beft  caviary  of  Mofcovy  is  made  with  bolluca,  a  fifh 
from  about  eight  to  ten  feet  long,  which  is  catched  in  the 
Cafpian  fea.  This  caviary  is  by  far  preferable  to  that  which 
is  made  of  the  fturgeon’s  rows,  and  is  delicious,  when  fifth, 
made. 

There  is  likewife  a^ great  deal  of  caviary  brought  from  the 
Black  Sea,  particularly  from  Afoph  and  Kilia,  two  towns  of 
great  trade,  the  one  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tanais  or 

*  Don,  and  the  other  near  the  mouth  of  the  Danube.  This 
caviary  is  made  of  the  hard  roes  of  feveral  fifties,  particularly, 
of  the  fturgeon.  That  which  is  fold  at  Conftantinople 
comes  chiefly  from  Afoph,  from  whence  there  is  fent,  one 
year  with  another,  to  that  capital  of  the  Turkilh  empire, 
about  ten  thoufand  butts  or  hogfheads,  each  butt  weighing 
7  quintals  and  a  half. 

As  caviary  is  not  rated  in  I  ranee,  it  pays  there  a  duty  of  im¬ 
portation  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  of  it’s  value,  according  to 
6  N  the 
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the  eftimate  which  is  made  in  an  amicable  manner,  agreeable 
to  the  laft  article  of  the  tariff  of  1664. 

CEDAR.  The  cedar  of  mount  Libanus  (or  Lebanon,  as  it 
is  called  in  our  Englifh  tranflation  of  the  bible)  is  famous  in 
the  Holy  Scripture.  This  is  reckoned  one  of  the  firft  and 
largeft  trees  in  the  world  :  it  grows  to  a  prodigious  height ; 
is  thick,  ftraight,  and  raifed  pyramid -wife  ;  it’s  bark  is  even 
and  fmooth  ;  it’s  wood  very  hard,  beautiful,  folid,  inclining 
to  a  brown  colour,  and,  as  it  were,  incorruptible  :  with  this 
precious  timber  was  built  Solomon’s  temple  and  his  palace. 
We  read  alfo  in  the  Holy  Scripture^,  how  many  cities  this 
king  of  the  Jews  gave  to  king  Hiram,  in  payment  for  the  ce- 
'  dar-timber,  which  he  fent  him  for  that  magnificent  ftrudture, 
without  being  yet  able  to  fatisfy  him  to  his  mind. 

The  cedar-tree  pulhes  out  branches  at  the  diftance  of  10  or 
12  feet  from  the  ground.  They  are  large,  and  at  a  diftance 
from  each  other.  It’s  leaves  are  pretty  much  like  thofe  of 
rofemary.  It  is  an  ever-green,  and  lives  very  long,  but  dies, 
as  foon  as  it’s  top  is  cut  off.  The  leaves  ftand  upright,  and 
the  fruit  hangs  down  ;  that  fruit  is  a  lmall  cone,  like  that  of 
the  pine-tree,  except  that  it’s  rind  is  thinner,  fmoother,  and 
more  open.  The  ieed  is  like  that  of  the  cyprefs-tree. 
There  are  ftill  fome  cedars  on  mount  Libanus,  but  in  fmall 
number,  above  and  to  the  eaft  of  Biblos  and  Tripoli.  T  here 
are  none  to  be  feen  anywhere  elfe  on  thofe  mountains.  But 
it  is  very  probable,  that  there  were  a  great  many  more  for¬ 
merly,  fince  their  timber  was  ufed  in  fo  many  confiderable 
works.  There  are  fome  cedars  alfo  growing  in  fome  parts  of 
Africa,  in  the  ille  of  Cyprus,  and  in  that  of  Crete  or  Candia. 
Jofephus,  the  Jewilh  hiftorian,  afferts,  that  Solomon  planted 
fo  large  a  quantity  of  cedars  in  Judea,  that  they  were  as  nu¬ 
merous  as  the  fycamore-trees,  which  are  very  common  in 
that  country. 

They  ufed  that  timber  not  only  for  beams,  and  for  the  boards 
which  covered  the  buildings,  and  made  up  the  cielings  of  the 
apartments,  but  they  put  it  likewife  into  the  body  of  the 
walls,  fo  that  there  were,  for  inftance,  three  rows  of  ftone, 
and  one  of  cedar-wood.  They  alfo  made  ftatues  of  it,  when 
they  would  have  them  laft  a  long  time.  It  is  ufed  to  make 
fine  turners  and  inlaid  work,  and  in  fome  floors  and  ceilings 
of  royal  palaces,  and  other  {lately  edifices ;  but,  in  thofe 
places  where  it  grows,  it  is  employed  in  land  and  fea-build- 
ings,  like  common  timber. 

During  the  hotteft  feafon  of  the  year,  there  runs  naturally, 
and  without  any  incifion,  from  the  trunk  and  large  branches 
of  this  tree,  a  white,  clear,  and  tranfparent  refin,  which  is 
called  cedar-gum,  or  mafticine-manna,  which  hardens  and 
forms  itfelf  into  grains  like  maftic.  The  largeft  trees  do 
hardly  yield  fix  ounces  of  it  a  day. 

When  the  gum  has  done  running  of  itfelf,  they  make  inci- 
fions  into  the  tree,  from  whence  iffues  afterwards  an  undluous 
liquor,  which  dries,  as  it  runs  along  the  trunk  of  the  tree. 
This  is  the  refin  of  cedar,  which  is  to  be  fold  at  the  druggifts 
fhops  ;  it  is  of  a  fine  yellow  colour,  friable,  lucid,  tranlpa- 
rent,  and  of  a  good  fmell. 

Laftly,  the  cedar  furnilhes  alfo  a  third  fort  of  drug,  called 
turpentine,  or  refin  of  cedar:  it  is  a  liquor  clear,  like  water; 
of  a  ftrong  penetrating  fcent,  contained  in  fmall  bladders  or 
vehicles,  which  the  exceflive  heat  of  the  fun  caufes  to  rife  on 
the  trunk  of  the  tree.  Thefe  gums  and  refins  of  cedar  are 
feldom  to  be  met  with  in  France. 

Mr  Miller  obferves,  that  what  we  meet  with  in  the  Scripture 
of  the  lofty  cedars,  can  be  no  ways  applicable  to  the  ftature 
of  this  tree  ;  fince,  by  the  experience  we  have  of  thofe  now 
growing  in  England,  as  alfo  from  the  teftimony  of  feveral 
travellers,  who  have  vifited  thofe  few  remaining  trees  on 
mount  Libanus,  they  are  not  inclined  to  grow  very  lofty,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  extend  their  branches  very  far :  to  which 
the  allufion  made  by  the  pfalmift  agrees  very  well,  when  he 
is  defcribing  the  fiourifhing  ftate  of  a  nation  :  they  {hall  fpread 
their  branches  like  the  cedar-trees. 

Ranwolf,  in  his  travels,  fays,  there  were  not  at  that  time 
(i.  e.  anno  1574.)  upon  mount  Libanus,  more  than  26  trees 
remaining,  24  of  which  flood  in  a  circle  ;  and  the  other  two, 
which  flood  at  a  fmall  diftance,  had  their  branches  almoft 
confirmed  with  age ;  nor  could  he  find  any  younger  trees 
coming  up  to  fucceed  them.  Thefe  trees,  he  fays,  were 
growing  at  the  foot  of  a  fmall  hill,  on  the  top  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  amongft  the  fnow.  Thefe  having  very  large 
branches,  they  do  commonly  bend  the  tree  to  one  fide,  but 
are  extended  to  a  great  length,  and  in  fo  delicate  and  pleafant 
order,  as  if  they  were  trimmed  and  made  even  with  great 
diligence  ;  by  which  they  are  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  fir- 
trees.  The  leaves,  continues  he,  are  very  like  to  thofe  of 
the  larch-tree,  growing  clofe  together  in  little  bunches,  up¬ 
on  fmall  brown  {hoots. 

Maundrell,  in  his  travels,  afferts,  there  were  but  16  large 
trees  remaining,  fome  of  which  were  of  a  prodigious  bulk ; 
but  that  there  were  many  more  young  trees  of  a  fmaller 
fize  :  he  meafured  one  of  the  largeft,  and  found  it  to  be 
twelve  yards  fix  inches  in  girt,  and  yet  found,  and  thirty- 
leven  yards  in  the  fpread  of  it’s  boughs.  At  about  five  or 
fix  yaids  from  the  ground  it  was  divided  into  five  limbs,  each 


of  which  was  equal  to  a  great  tree.  What  Maundrell  has 
related  was  confirmed  to  Mr  Miller,  by  a  worthy  gentleman 
of  his  acquaintance,  who  was  there  in  1720,  with  this  dif¬ 
ference  only,  viz.  in  the  dimenfions  of  the  branches  of  the 
largeft  tree,  which  that  gentleman  meafured,  and  found  to 
be  twenty-two  yards  diameter.  Now,  whether  Maundrell 
meant  37  yards  in  circumference  of  the  fpreading  branches, 
or  the  diameter  of  them,  cannot  be  determined  by  his  ex- 
preflions,  yet  neither  of  them  will  agree  with  the  abovemen- 
tioned  gentleman’s  account. 

Monfieur  leBruyn  reckons  about  thirty-five  or  thirty-fix  trees 
remaining  upon  mount  Libanus,  when  he  was  there,  and 
would  perfuade  us  it  was  not  eafy  to  reckon  their  number. 
He  alfo  fays,  their  cones  do  fome  of  them  grow  dependent ; 
which  is  abundantly  confuted  by  the  abovementioned  tra¬ 
vellers,  as  alfo  from  Mr  Miller’s  own  experience  ;  for  all  the 
cones  grow  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  branches,  and  {land 
ere£l,  having  a  ftrong  woody  central  ftyle,  by  which  it  is 
firmly  annexed  to  the  branch,  fo  as  with  difficulty  to  be  taken 
off ;  which  central  ftyle  remains  upon  the  branches,  after  the 
cone  is  fallen  to  pieces,  fo  that  they  never  drop  off  whole, 
as  the  pines  do. 

The  wood  of  this  famous  tree  is  accounted  proof  againft  all 
putrefa<5lion  of  animal  bodies  (but  fee  the  end  of  this  article). 
The  faw-duft  is  thought  to  be  one  of  the  fecrets  ufed  by 
thofe  mountebanks,  who  pretend  to  have  the  embalming  myf- 
tery.  This  wood  is  alfo  laid  to  yield  an  oil,  which  is  famous 
for  preferving books  and  writings;  and  the  wood  is  thought, 
by  lord  Bacon,  to  continue  above  a  thoufand  years  found. 
It  is  likewife  recorded,  that,  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Utica, 
there  was  found  timber  of  near  two  thoufand  years  old.  And 
the  ftatue  of  the  gcddefs,  in  the  famous  Ephelian  temple,  was 
faid  to  be  of  this  material  alfo,  as  was  moll:  of  the  timber- 
work  of  that  glorious  ftru&ure. 

This  fort  of  timber  is  very  dry,  and  fubjedt  to  fplit  ;  nor  does 
it  well  endure  to  be  faftened  with  nails ;  therefore  pins  of 
the  fame  wood  are  much  preferable. 

Dampier  tells  us  in  his  voyages  (vol.  I.  p.  29.)  that  there  are 
cedars  in  St  Andreas,  a  fmall  uninhabited  ifland,  near  that 
of  Providence,  to  the  weftward  of  it,  in  13  degr.  15  min. 
north  latitude,  and  from  Portobello  north-north  weft,  about 
70  leagues.  Jamaica  alfo  is  well  ftored  with  cedars  of  it’s 
own,  chiefly  among  the  rocky  mountains.  Thofe  of  St  An¬ 
dreas  grow  likewife  in  ftony  ground,  and  are  the  largeft  that 
ever  Dampier  knew,  fays  he,  or  heard  of;  the  bodies  alone 
being  commonly  40  or  50  feet  long,  many  60  or  70,  and 
upwards,  and  of  a  proportionable  bignefs.  The  Bermudas 
are  alfo  well  ftored  with  them;  fo  is  Virginia,  which  is  ge¬ 
nerally  a  fandy  foil.  Our  author  faw  none  in  the  Eaft-ln- 
dies,  nor  in  the  South-Sea,  except  on  the  ifthmus  of  Pa¬ 
nama.  There  is  alfo  plenty  of  ftraight  large  cedars  in  the 
Maria’s,  three  uninhabited  iflands  in  north  latitude,  21 
deg.  40  min.  40  leagues  diftant  from  cape  St  Lucas  in  Ca¬ 
lifornia. 

They  make  in  America  periagoes  and  canoes  of  cedar,  and 
thefe  are  the  beft  of  any  :  they  are  nothing  but  the  tree  it¬ 
felf,  made  hollow  boatwife,  with  a  flat  bottom ;  the  canoe 
is  generally  {harp  at  both  ends,  and  the  periago  at  one  only, 
with  the  other  end  flat.  But  what  is  commonly  faid  of  ce¬ 
dar,  that  the  worm  will  not  touch  it,  is  a  miftake  ;  for  our 
author  afferts,  that  he  has  feen  of  it  very  much  worm-eaten. 
As  Dampier  has  given  us  no  particular  defcription  of  the  ce¬ 
dars  he  mentions,  we  cannot  determine  whether  they  be  of 
the  fame  kind  with  thofe  of  mount  Libanus,  or  with  thofe 
mentioned  in  the  next  article. 

Cedar  of  Phoenicia,  otherwife  called  Small  Cedar,  Oxy- 
cedrus,  is  a  kind  of  cedar,  which  grows  in  Phoenicia  and 
Cilicia  ;  it  is  pretty  much  like  the  juniper-tree,  for  which 
reafon  fome  give  it  that  name. 

There  are  three  forts  of  this  tree,  according  toLemery,  which 
have  different  names  in  Latin.  The  trunk  and  branches  of 
the  firft  fort  are  crooked  and  knotty ;  it’s  wood  is  reddifl), 
and  yields  a  fmell  like  that  of  the  cyprefs-tree;  it’s  leaves 
are  narrow,  pointed,  tougher,  and  {harper  than  thofe  of  the 
juniper-tree,  always  green,  and  like  thofe  of  the  cyprefs- 
tree.  It’s  catkins  have  feveral  fmall  fcales,  and  at  the  foot 
there  are  fome  membranaceous  cods  or  pods,  full  of  dull. 
The  fruit  grows  upon  the  fame  foot  with  the  catkin's,  but  at 
a  diftance  from  them  ;  it  is  a  berry,  which,  as  it  ripens,  grows 
yellow,  fomewhat  fleftiy,  odoriferous,  of  a  pleafant  tafte,  each 
of  which  contains  commonly  three  ligneous  and  hard  ftones, 
round  on  top,  and  flattened  on  the  other  fide ;  each  ftone 
includes  an  oblong  feed.  In  hot  countries  there  iffues  from 
this  tree  a  gum,  which  is  called  vernix. 

The  fecond  kind,  called  Gedrus  minor  altera,  differs  from 
the  firft  in  this,  the  tree  is  not  fo  tall,  and  the  berries  are 
larger. 

The  third  fpecies  is  called  Cedrus  Hifpanica  procerior,  folio 
maximo.  The  taller  Spanilh  cedar,  with  very  large  leaves. 

It  grows  much  higher  than  the  other  forts ;  it’s  berries  are 
larger,  and  of  a  black  colour. 

Thefe  cedars  grow  in  hot  countries,  and  in  the  plains  along 
the  Mediterranean,  in  Italy,  Spain,  Provence,  and  Langue¬ 
doc. 
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doc.  They  are  ever-greens ;  their  wood  is  odoriferous ;  their 
leaves  are  good  for  the  ftomach ;  and  their  berries,  which 
are  called  cedrides,  are  a  cordial. 

They  extradl  from  the  cedar-wood,  by  the  retort,  after  the 
common  manner,  a  black  oil,  which  is  thought  to  be  the 
true  oil  of  cada,  otherwife  called  cedria;  inftead  of  which, 
as  it  is  very  fcarce,  they  ufe  the  oil  extracted  from  the  large 
and  fmall  juniper-tree,  or  the  clear  oil  of  the  pitch,  which 
has  kept  the  name  of  oil  of  cada.  The  true  oil  of  cada  is  a 
fovereign  remedy  for  the  cure  of  a  morphew  ;  it  is  likewife 
ufed  with  good  fuccefs  for  curing  thel'cab,  or  itch,  inhorfes, 
oxen,  or  other  cattle. 

From  the  trunk  of  the  oxycedrus  is  extracted,  by  incifion,  -a 
very  clear  and  tranfparent  gum,  which  is  the  true  fandarac, 
but  is  feldom  to  be  met  with  in  France,  or  elfewhere, 
where  they  fubftitute  in  it’s  ftead  the  gum  of  the  juniper- 

tree. 

CEDRA,  or  CEDRAT,  a  kind  of  citron-tree,  the  fruit  of 
which  has  a  very  agreeable  fmell.  That  name  is  alfo  fome- 
times  given  to  the  citron  it  produces. 

Thefe  trees  grow  plentifully  in  Italy,  where  they  make  a  li¬ 
quid  comfit  with  the  finall  citrons,  or  cedrats,  which  they 
preferve  intire,  and  a  dry  fweet-meat  with  the  large  cedrats, 
which  they  cut  into  quarters  to  preferve. 

Cedrat-water,  which  is  in  high  efteem  in  France,  on  account 
of  it’s  excellent  perfume,  and  perhaps  too  becaufe,  it  is  very 
fcarce,  is  made  with  the  zefts,  or  fmall  thin  pieces,  cut  from 
the  furface  of  the  peel  of  the  fruit,  before  it  be  quite  ripe  ; 
by  fqueezing  thefe  zefts  they  exprefs  the  juice  out,  which 
they  receive  on  a  piece  of  glafs,  from  whence  it  runs  into 
fome  veffel  that  is  held  under  it.  Some  call  it  Barbadoes- 
water,  but  improperly  :  ibr  cedrat  is  the  pure  juice  of  the 
citron,  or  lemon-peel  ;  whereas  Barbadoes-water  is  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  brandy,  or  other  fpirits  redlified,  and  not  the  pure 
cedrat-water,  or  juice. 

CENSAL,  a  word  ufed  on  the  coaft  of  Provence  in  France, 
and  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant.  It  fignifies  tire  fame  thing 
with  the  word  broker ;  that  is  to  fay,  one  whofe  bufinefs  is 
to  procure  to  merchants  and  traders  the  buying  and  felling 
of  their  commodities,  and  who  intervenes  alfo  fometimes  in 
other  mercantile  tranfa£lions,  as  negociating  bills  of  ex¬ 
change.  See  Agent,  and  Brokers. 

The  merchants  and  traders  commonly  pay  one  half  per  cent, 
to  the  cenfal  for  brokerage. 

Moft  of  the  cenfals  of  the  Levant,  particularly  they  who  adl 
as  brokers  at  Grand  Cairo,  are  Arabs  by  nation.  The  con¬ 
trails  they  make  between  the  European  merchants  and  thofe 
of  the  country,  are  intirely  carried  on  with  Ihew  and  gri¬ 
mace  :  it  is  a  perfeil  comedy,  when  the  cenfal  would  oblige 
an  European  merchant  to  pay  to  his  countrymen  the  price 
demanded  at  firft  for  any  commodity,  or,  at  leaft,  to  abate 
very  little  of  it. 

When  the  European  has  made  his  offer,  which  is  always  be- 
'low  the  price  demanded  by  the  feller,  the  Arabian  cenfal  pre¬ 
tends  to  fall  into  a  violent  paffion,  he  bawls  and  howls  like 
a  madman,  or  enthufiaft,  and  comes  up  to  the  merchant,  as 
though  he  would  feize  him  by  the  throat,  and  ftrangle  him, 
though  he  never  touches  him.  In  cafe  this  firft  fcene  does 
not  fucceed  to  his  wilhes,  he  quarrels  with  himfelf,  tears  his 
cloaths,  beats  his  breaft  foundly  with  his  fift,  and,  rolling 
himfelf  on  the  ground,  he  cries  out,  like  a  furiofo,  that  an 
honourable  merchant  is  infulted,  that  his  wares  were  not 
ftolen,  to  be  fo  unconfcionably  undervalued,  and  difpofed  of 
at  fo  low  a  price.  Finally,  as  the  European  merchant,  who 
is  ufed  to  that  burlefque  way  of  trading,  continues  fedate  and 
unmoved,  and  keeping  to  his  firft  offer,  the  cenfal  becomes 
quiet  alfo,  and,  giving  his  hand  to  the  merchant,  embraces 
him  very  clofe,  as  a  token  that  the  bargain  is  ftruck,  and 
concludes  the  farce  with  faying,  Halla  quebar,  Halla  quebir, 
i.  e.  God  is  great,  God  is  very  great :  which  words  he  pro¬ 
nounces  with  as  much  coolnefs  and  tranquillity,  as  though  he 
had  not  juft  before  counterfeited  all  therontortions  and  howl- 
ings  of  a  man  poffeffed  with  an  evil  fpirit.  - 

CENT,  fignifies  properly  a  hundred,  being  an  abridgment  of 
the  word  centum  ;  but  it  is  often  ufed  in  commerce  to  exprefs 
the  profit  or  lofs  ariling  from  the  fale  of  any  commodity  :  fo 
that  when  we  fay,  there  is  io  per  cent,  profit,  orio  per  cent, 
lofs,  upon  any  merchandize  that  has  been  fold,  it  is  to  be 
underftood  that  the  feller  has  either  gained  or  loft  ten  pounds 
on  every  hundred  pounds  of  the  price  at  which  he  bought  that 
merchandize,  which  is  j0  ol  profit,  or  -A  of  lofs,  upon  the 
total  of  the  fale. 

To  gain  ioo  per  cent,  (or  cent,  per  cent.)  in  trade,  is  the 
doubling  of  one’s  capital :  to  lofe  50  per  cent,  is  to  lofe  one 
half  of  it.  < 

Cent,  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  trade  of  money,  and  fignifies  the 
benefit,  profit,  or  intereft  of  any  fum  of  money,  which  is 
laid  out  for  improvement.  Thus  we  fay,  money  is  worth 
4  or  5  per  cent,  upon  exchange ;  that  is  to  fay,  it  brings 
4  or  5  pounds  profit  for  every  hundred  pounds  laid  or  lent  out. 

Cent,  is  alfo  ufed  with  regard  to  the  draughts,  or  remittances 
of  money,  made  from  one  place  to  another.  Thus  we  fay, 
it  will  coft  2  *  per  cent,  to  remit  money  to  fuch  a  city. 
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When  we  fay  that  a  broker,  or  exchange  agent,  takes  one 

I  fntr  ‘  ff  ?r  P,e^uiflte’  for  the  Nutrias  or  bar¬ 

gains  that  are  made  by  his  means  and  interpofition,  it  is  to 

be  underftood  that  there  ,s  to  be  paid  to  him  the  eighth  part 
brokerage  of  a  pound,  which  is  2s.  6  d.  for  cverv  hundred 
pounds  he  caufed  to  be  negociated.  The  one  eNhtii  oer 
cent.  ,s  commonly  paid  by  both  the  conttafling  partfet,  that 

monevyVo,',|h‘tm7  ^T’  a"d  b7  him  wh°  Reives,  the 
money,  fo  that  tne  brokets  get},  or  }  per  cent,  for  every 

bargatn,  whtch  amount  to  js.  or  I  of  a  pound,  for  eve,( 

1 00 1.  and  2  1.  ios.  for  every  1000 1  ' 

When  an  agent  or  faeftor,  fets  dowA  at  the  bottom  of  an 
invoice,  which  he  fends  to  his  principal,  2  percent,  com- 
miffion  it  figmfies  that  he  takes,  or  charges  for  his  trouble 
in  tranfadling  the  bufinefs,  and  advancing  his  money,  fo 
many  t.mes  two  pounds,  as  there  are  hundreds  of  pounds  in 
the  fum  total  of  the  invoice.  It  muft  be  obferved,  that  the 
fo  much  per  cent,  for  commiffion  is  taken  on  the  whole 
amount  of  the  invoice  j  that  is  to  fay,  both  on  the  princi¬ 
pal  price  of  the  commodities  bought,  and  on  the  charges  and 
expences  incurred  on  account  of  the  fame,  as  duties  paid 
porterage,  package,  poftage  of  letters,  Sic.  * 

In  the  books, ^  and  other  writings  of  merchants,  bankers,  and 
traders,  the  lo  much  per  cent,  is  fet  down  by  abbreviation  : 
r i*”06’  2  PrJ’  or  2  pr  CS  which  fignifies  2  per  cent. 

^  p  ATV  T°r-  ^kRUSSE,  Otherwife  called  CALX  of 
LEAD.  It  is  white  lead  reduced  into  powder,  and  diluted 
with  water  on  porphyry.  They  make  it  into  a  pafte,  of 
which  they  form,  in  moulds,  fmall  loaves,  or  cakes,  of  a 
pyramiuical  figure,  which  they  dry  afterwards,  the  better  to 
carry  them  abroad.  The  workmen  wrap  them  up  in  blue 
rat“er  ^an  in  any  other,  to  make  the  cerufe  appear 

The  painters  ufe  cerufe  both  in  oil  and  watercolours,  with 
gum-water,  and  it  makes  a  beautiful  white.  It  is  alfo  the 
chief  ingredient  ufed  in  the  paint  for  the  ladies. 

Cerufe  is  a  dangerous  poifon,  when  taken  inwardly ;  it  has 
even  bad  effeds  externally,  of  which  the  ladies  fhould  take 
t  e  greateft  care,  fince  it  fpoils  the  eye-fight  and  the  teeth 
of  thofe  perfons  who  ufe  it  for  beautifying  the  face  j  and,  be- 
fides  a  great  many  other  inconveniences  it  occafions,  it  feems 
to  haften  old  age,  by  making  the  wrinkles  appear  on  the 
face  looner  than  they  would  otherwife  do 
The  Venetian  cerufe  is  efteemed  the  beft  fort  of  all,  yet  there 
is  Ae  leaft  consumption  of  it,  which  is  owing,  perhaps,  to 
it  s  being  very  dear  They  ufe  at  Paris,  and  in  all  France, 
as  well  as  m  other  foreign  countries,  hardly  any  other  cerufe 
but  that  of  England  and  Holland.  The  former  is  the  worft 
fort,  the  latter  is  fomething  better.  They  are  both  made 
with  white  lead  and  white  chalk  ;  and,  the  chalk  of  Eng- 
and  being  lefs  white,  and  the  Englifh  mixing  more  of  it 
with  the  cerufe  tnan  the  Dutch  do,  is  the  reafon  of  their  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  goodnefs.  To  judge  of  it’s  quality,  it  muft 
be  chofen  very  white,  both  within  and  without,  fine,  clean, 
/•’ n.an^  ^r‘a^e’  That  is  the  worft  kind  which  breaks  the 
eaftett,  as  wanting  the  due  texture  and  adhefion.  See  White 
Lead. 

a  merchant's  or  trader’s  giving  up,  in  cafes 
of  bankruptcy,,  or  yielding  to  his  creditors  all  his  goods,  both 
moveable  and  immoveable,  either  voluntarily,  or  by  a  fen- 
tence  of  a  court  of  juftice,  to  avoid  a  warrant  for  feizing  his 
perfon,  which  tney  otherwife  might  obtain  againft  him. 

There  are  two  forts  of  ceffion,  the  voluntary  and  the  ju¬ 
dicial.  J 

In  France  the  voluntary  ceffion  is,  when  a  merchant,  or 
trader,  finding  himfelf  incapable  to  pay  his  creditors  intirely, 
yields  and  makes  over  to  them  all  his  effects  whatfoever, 
which  ceffion  muft  be  confented  to,  and  voluntarily  accepted 
by  his  creditors :  this  is  performed  by  a  deed,  which  is  called 
the  contrail  of  ceffion  of  goods. 

He  who  makes  a  voluntary  ceffion  is  obliged  to  give  to  his 
creditors  a  true  account  of  all  his  effeits  and  goods,  both 
moveable  and  immoveable,  without  the  leaft  exception,  and 
to  get  his  contrail  of  ceffion  made  with  thofe  who  figned  it 
voluntarily,  allowed  and  authorized  by  a  court  of  juftice, 
and  to  have  it  declared  common  to  thofe  who  refufed  to 
fign  it. 

Though  this  voluntary  ceffion  be  accepted  by  the  creditors, 
it  is  neverthelefs  infamous  to  him  who  made  it ;  becaufe  it  is 
looked  upon  as  a  real  bankruptcy,  which  renders  that  perfon 
incapable  of  ever  obtaining  a  public  employment,  unlefs  he 
afterwards  intirely  pays  his  creditors,  and  obtains  letters  of 
rehabilitation  in  Chancery. 

A  debtor,  who  has  made  ceffion  of  his  goods  to  his  creditors, 
who  accept  voluntarily,  without  being  forced  to  it,  is  dif- 
charged  from  all  debts  generally,  nor  can  they  have  any  ac¬ 
tion  againft  him,  nor  any  demand  on  the  goods  or  effeils  he 
may  have  acquired  after  fuch  ceffion. 

The  judicial  ceffion  is  that  which  is  made  by  a  merchant,  or 
trader,  who  is  actually  kept  in  prifon  by -his  creditors,  and 
who,  being  abfolutely  incapable  to  fatisfy  them,  petitions  a 
court  of  juftice  for  leave  to  make  ceffion.  This  judicial  cef¬ 
fion  is  certainly  compulfive  on  the  part  of  the  creditors,  fince 
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the  debtor  is  commonly  allowed  the  benefit  of  a  ceffion  by  an 
order  from  the  judges,  notwithftanding  the  oppofition  made 
by  the  creditors  to  prevent  it  ;  which  renders  this  ceffion 
more  infamous  ftill  than  that  which  is  voluntary. 

He  who  makes  cefiion  is  obliged  to  make  it  before  thejudges- 
confuls  of  the  place  of  his  refidence,  the  court  fitting  ;  and 
in  cafe  there  be  no  confuls,  before  the  common  affembly  of 
the  town  ;  and  this  he  is  obliged  to  do  bareheaded,  perfon 
ally,  and  not  by  proxy,  or  attorney,  unlefs  in  cafe  of  fick- 
nefs,  or  for  fome  other  lawful  reafon  :  he  is  obliged  to  de¬ 
clare  his  name,  firname,  quality,  and  dwelling-place,  and 
that  he  was  admitted  to  make  cefiion  of  all  his  goods  ;  which 
declaration  is  to  be  publifiied  by  the  recorder,  and  wrote  in 
the  public  table,  agreeably  to  the  ordonnance  given  at  Mou- 
lins  by  Charles  VIII,  the  28th  of  December,  1490,  art.  34  ; 
to  that  given  at  Lyons  by  Lewis  XII,  in  June,  1510,  art.  70; 
to  that  of  Lewis  XIII,  of  January,  1629,  art.  143;  and  to 
that  of  Lewis  XIV,  of  March,  1673,  tit.  10,  art.  1. 
According  to  cuftom,  he  who  makes  cefiion  ought  to  be  con 
dudfed  by  a  tipflaff,  or  other  officer  of  juflice,  to  the  public 
place,  on  a  market-day,  there  to  publifh,  in  the  prefence  of 
fuch  officer,  the  cefiion  he  has  made,  of  which  publication 
the  officer  is  to  draw  up  a  verbal  procefs. 

There  are  fome  cafes  wherein  a  man  cannot  be  admitted  to 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  cefiion  :  as  (x.)  In  cafe  of  a  fraudulent 
bankruptcy. 

(2.)  For  the  remainder  of  an  account  of  guardianfhip ; 
which  is  an  adjudged  cafe,  by  a  decree  of  the  17th  of  May, 

.  1608. 

(3.)  When  a  foreigner  had  not  obtained  letters  of  naturali¬ 
zation,  or  a  declaration  to  that  purpofe,  art.  2.  of  tit.  10, 
of  the  ordonnance  of  1673. 

(4.)  A  natural-born  Frenchman  againft  a  foreigner ;  thus  ad¬ 
judged  by  three  decrees,  of  the  18th  of  April,  J566,  5th  of 
December,  1591,  and  17th  of  Auguft,  1598. 

(5.)  For  public  money. 

(6.)  For  falfe  fale.  Decree  of  February  the  8th,  1611. 

(7.)  They  who  have  money  intrufled  with  them  by  order  of 
a  court  of  juflice. 

(8.)  For  harvefts  of  corn.  Decree  of  the  28th  of  March, 

3583- 

(9.)  They  who  by  an  agreement  with  their  creditors  have 
obtained  a  delay  of  payment,  and  have  received  fome  remit¬ 
tances  from  them.  Decree  of  the  nth  of  February,  1611. 
(10.)  They  who  have  obtained  letters  of  refpite.  Decree  of 
the  8th  of  February,  1611. 

( 1 1.)  And  for  wine  fold  by  a  citizen  in  his  cellar.  Decree 
of  the  nth  of  July,  confirmed  by  another  decree  of  the  12th 
of  April,  1612. 

(12.)  A  debtor  cannot  renounce,  or  give  up  the  benefit  of 
cefiion,  by  a  bond  entered  into  with  his  creditors.  Decree 
of  the  22d  of  November,  1599. 

(13.)  The  goods  acquired  by  a  judicial  ceffionary,  after  his 
ceffion,  either  by  inheritance,  gift,  or  otherwife,  are  always 
bound  to  his  creditors,  to  the  full  payment  of  what  remains 
due  to  them  :  but  yet  they  cannot  attach  his  body, 
formerly,  he  who  made  ceffion  was  obliged  to  wear  a  green 
cap,  which  was  to  be  bought  by  his  creditors  ;  and  if  he 
were  met  with  abroad  by  any  of  his  creditors,  without  having 
the  green  cap  on  his  head,  fuch  creditor  had  power  to  put 
him  in  prifon  again.  This  has  been  adjudged  by  feveral  de¬ 
crees  :  neverthelefs  this  cuftom  has  been  abrogated,  parti¬ 
cularly  with  regard  to  fuch  ceffionaries  who  have  adted  bona 
fide,  and  without  fraud. 

The  ordonnance  of  Lewis  XIII,  made  in  January,  1629, 
declares,  That  they  who  fhall  make  ceffion,  becaufe  they  have 
been  ruined  by  Ioffes  in  trade,  and  who  fhall  be  found  honeft, 
fhall  not  be  fubjedl  to  infamy  :  yet,  notwithftanding  the  de¬ 
claration  in  this  ordonnance,  this  kind  of  ceffion  does  ftill 
pafs  for  dilhonourable  in  the  general  opinion  of  men  ;  and 
they  who  made  fuch  ceffions  are  never  chofen  to  any  public 
poft  or  office  :  fo  that  one  may  fay  that  ceffion  is  a  kind  of 
civil  death ;  but  yet,  when  a  ceffionary  has  entirely  paid  his 
creditors,  he  may  be  reinftated,  by  letters  from  the  foverewn. 
See  the  article  Bankruptcy. 

CESSIONARY,  he  who  accepts  the  cefiion,  or  transfer  of 
any  thing,  or  to  whom  it  is  made. 

Cessionary,  is  alfo  a  merchant,  or  any  other  perfon,  who 
yields  or  makes  over  all  his  goods  and  effedts  to  his  credi¬ 
tors,  either  by  the  authority  of  a  court  of  juftice,  or  volun¬ 
tarily.  See  above  Cession. 

CHALDRON,  a  dry  meafure  ufed  in  England  for  coals;  it 
contains  twelve  facks,  or  36  bufhels  heaped  up,  according 
to  a  buthel  which  is  fealed  and  kept  at  Guildhall  in  London. 
The  chaldron  fhould  weigh  2000  pounds.  I 

CHAMBER,  is  faid,  efpecially  in  France,  of  thofe  places  | 
where  fome  affemblies  are  held,  either  for  the  adminiftration 
of  juftice,  or  for  treating  of  other  bufinefs  either  public  or  pri¬ 
vate.  1  he  grand  chamber,  the  chambers  of  inquefts  and 
requefts,  the  chamber  of  accounts,  and  feveral  others,  efta- 
olifhed  in  the  palace  of  Paris  and  elfewhere,  are  of  the  num- 
ber  of  the  firft.  1  he  chambers  of  commerce,  the  chambers 
of  aflurance,  the  royal  or  fyndical  chamber  of  the  bookfellers, 
arc  of  the  laft  fort. 


We  fhall  hereafter  give  an  account  of  the  chief  chambers 
which  relate  to  trade;  to  merchants,  to  bodies  and  companies 
of  arts  and  trades,  both  in  general  and  particular. 

Chamber  is  faid,  not  only  of  the  place  where  fome  affemblies 
are  held,  but  a!fo  of  the  aftemblies  themfelves. 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  an  aftembly  of  merchants  and 
traders,  where  the  affairs  relating  to  trade  are  treated  of. 
The  general  eftablifhment  of  chambers  of  commerce,  in  fe- 
veral  of  the  chief  cities  in  France,  was  made  the  30th  of 
Auguft,  1  70 1;' but  the  particular  eftablilhments  were  not 
made  ’till  iome  years  after,  and  moft  of  them  were  eftablifhed 
at  different  times,  as  the  interefts-  of  commerce  made  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary.  There  were,  however,  before  the  above 
mentioned  year,  fome  cities  in  this  kingdom,  that  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  having  a  chamber  of  commerce.  The  city  of 
Marfeilles,  amongft  others,  had  one  eftablifhed  feveral  years 
before,  in  imitation  of  which,  that  of  Dunkirk,  which  is  alfo 
anterior  to  the  general  eftablifhment,  was  eredled  by  an  edidt 
of  Lewis  XIV,  in  the  month  of  February  1700. 

The  chamber  of  Dunkirk  is  compofed  of  a  prefident  and  four 
counfellors,  two  of  whom  are  chofen  amongft  the  echevins, 
actually  in  office,  and  two  amongft  the  moft  eminent  mer¬ 
chants  and  traders,  who  have  already  borne  the  office  of  eche- 
vin,  and  that  of  penfionary. 

Of  the  nature  of  thefe  commercial  eftablilhments. 

Thefe  fix  perfons  meet  twice  a  week  in  one  of  the  rooms  of 
the  town-houfe,  in  order  to  confer  together  on  the  moft  pro¬ 
per  meaffires  requifite  to  be  taken,  to  make  the  trade  of  their 
own  town  flourifti,  to  increafe  both  the  inland  and  foreign 
trade  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and  to  receive  all  information 
and  propofals  ufeful  to  any  branches  of  traffic  whatfoever; 
of  all  which  they  keep  a  regifter,  as  well  as  of  their  own  re¬ 
solutions  :  of  which  they  fend  extra&s  every  three  months 
to  the  intendant,  if  he  be  on  the  fpot,  or,  in  hisabfence,  di- 
redtly  to  Court,  on  any  preffing  emergency. 

It  is  alfo  the  prefident  of  this  chamber,  or,  in  default  of  him, 
theeldeftof  the  confuls,  who  gives  certificates  for  the  expor¬ 
tation  of  fuch  merchandizes,  as  cannot  be  exported  without 
them. 

T  he  eftablilhing  a  royal  council  of  commerce  at  Paris,  in 
the  year  1700,  occafioned  the  fetting  up  of  chambers  of 
commerce  in  the  other  chief  towns  of  the  kino-dom,  in 
1701.  0 

In  the  firft  fcheme  of  that  council,  the  king  thought  proper 
to  compofe  it  of  fix  commiffaries  or  deputies  from  hi 3  council 
of  ftate,  and  of  twelve  of  the  chief  merchants  of  Paris, 
and  of  the  provinces;  namely,  two  of  tftat  capital,  and  one 
of  each  of  the  following  cities,  viz.  Lyons,  Roan,  Bour- 
deaux,  Marfeilles,  Rochelle,  Nantz,  §t  Malo,  Lille,  Bay¬ 
onne,  and  Dunkirk  ;  to  whom  was  afterwards  added,  by  a  de¬ 
cree  of  the  council  of  September  that  fame  year,  a  deputy 
from  the  province  of  Languedoc,  and  confequently  of  the 
city  of  Montpelier. 

To  the  end  that  thefe  merchants  might  be  thoroughly  in¬ 
formed  of  all  that  relates  to  the  trade  of  the  feveral  provinces 
for  which  they  are  deputed,  his  majefty  afterwards  judged  it 
neceffary  to  eftablifh  thefe  diftindb  chambers  of  commerce, 
with  which  they  might  correfpond,  and  which  fhould  furnifh 
them  with  memorials,  and  all  propofitions  which  the  council 
was  maturely  to  weigh  and  confider. 

So  wife  and  national  a  defign  gave  occafion  to  the  decree  of 
the  council,  given  the  30th  of  Auguft,  1701,  which  indeed 
was  only  a  preliminary  to  the  eftablifhment  of  the  chambers 
of  commerce  ;  by  which  it  was  ordered,  that  the  merchants 
and  traders  of  Lyons,  Lille,  Roan,  Bourdeaux,  Rochelle, 
Nantz,  St  Malo,  and  Bayonne,  as  well  as  the  province  of 
Languedoc,  fhould  fend,  on  the  15th  of  Qdtober  following, 
their  opinions  concerning  the  moft  proper  and  moft  advanta¬ 
geous  method  of  eftablifhing  fuch  chambers  in  their  refpedfive 
cities.  Marfeilles  and  Dunkirk  were  not  named  in  the  de¬ 
cree,  becaufe  there  was  already  a  chamber  of  commerce 
eftablifhed  in  each  of  thefe  cities. 

Of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  city  of  Lyons. 

This  is  the  firft  of  all  the  chambers  that  were  eftablifhed,  by 
virtue  of  the  decree  of  the  30th  of  Auguft,  1701. 

The  general  affembly  of  the  provoft  of  the  merchants,  and 
of  the  echevins,  both  of  thofe  adfually  ferving,  and  of  thofe 
who  had  ferved  that  office  before,  together  with  the  chief 
traders  chofen  by  the  four  bodies  of  merchants,  being  held 
the  20th  of  February  1702,  and  their  refolutions  being  fent 
to  Court,  the  king  iffued  a  decree,  dated  the  20th  ofjuly 
that  fame  year,  for  the  eftablifhment  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  in  that  city. 

By  that  deciee,  the  chamber  was  compofed  of  the  provoft  of 
the  merchants,  of  one  echevin  being  a  trader,  of  an  excon- 
ful  merchant,  of  a  merchant  draper,  of  two  bankers,  or  two 
filk  mei  chants,  of  a  merchant  grocer,  or  a  merchant  of  gold 
lace,  and  of  a  mafter-weaver  of  the  company  of  the  filk- 
workers,  having  actually  looms  at  work;  all  thefe,  together, 
were  ftiled  the  Diredlors  of  the  chamber  of  commerce. 

I11  the  abfence  of  the  provoft  of  the  merchants,  the  echevin  is 
chairman,  and,  in  the  abfence  both  of  the  provoft  of  the  mer- 
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chants  and  of  theechevin,  the  exconful  takes  the  chair.  The 
chamber  meets  once  a  week  in  the  town-houfe. 

The  general  aflembly  for  the  elections  is  held  every  year,  on 
the  15th  of  December  ;  and  in  this  aflembly  they  chufe  four 
new  directors,  fo  that  every  one  remains  but  two  years  in 
office,  nor  can  any  one  be  continued  but  for  two  other  years. 
The  ele&ion  of  a  deputy  to  the  royal  council  of  commerce 
at  Paris  is  made  jointly  by  the  corporation  of  the  city,  and 
the  chamber  of  commerce,  which  have  both  the  fame  fecre- 
tary. 

To  defray  the  charges  of  the  chamber,  they  take  yearly 
30,000  livres,  out  of  the  common  cafh  of  the  city,  8000  of 
which  are  defigned  for  the  falary  of  the  deputy  to  the  council 
of  commerce,  and  2000  for  that  of  the  fecretary  :  the  reft  is 
employed  in  paying  the  expences  of  the  office ;  in  diftribut- 
ing  two  filver  medals  to  each  of  the  directors,  at  the  end  of 
every  meeting ;  and  giving  alfo  a  gold  medal  weighing  five 
louis-d’ors  to  every  one  of  them  going  out  of  office,  as  alfo 
to  the  deputy,  when  he  ceafes  to  perform  the  functions  of  that 
poll. 

There  were  two  particular  chambers  of  commerce  eftablilhed 
in  the  year  1703.  The  one  the  19th  of  June  at  Roan,  and 
the  other  the  29th  of  December  at  Touloufe. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Roan. 

This  is  compofed  of  the  prior,  two  judges  confuls  in  office, 
the  procurator  fyndic,  and  five  merchants  or  traders,  who 
have  altogether  the  title  of  fyndics  of  the  commerce  of  the 
province  of  Normandy. 

This  chamber  meets  once  a  week  in  the  confular  houfe. 

The  eledtion  of  new  fyndics  is  made  every  year  in  Decem¬ 
ber  ;  two  new  fyndics  are  chofen  one  year,  and  three  the 
next,  and  thus  alternately  ;  fo  that  every  fyndic  continues  at 
leaft  two  years  in  office;  he  may  even  be  continued  two  other 
years,  but  never  for  any  longer  time. 

The  nomination  of  a  deputy  to  the  Royal  Council  of 
Commerce  is  made  jointly  by  the  chamber,  and  by  thofe 
who  have  borne  the  offices  of  judge,  co'nfuls,  and  fyndics. 
The  fecretary,  who  muft  be  a  merchant  of  fkill  and  abilities, 
or  at  leaft  muft  have  been  in  trade,  is  chofen  every  other 
year,  and  may  be  continued. 

The  deputy’s  falary  is  fettled  at  8000  livres  per  ann.  and  4000 
are  defigned  for  that  of  the  fecretary,  for  pens,  ink,  and  pa¬ 
per,  for  fuel,  candles,  &c.  as  alfo  for  the  diftribution  of  two 
filver  medals  to  each  of  the  fyndics,  at  the  end  of  every 
meeting,  and  for  a  gold  medal,  to  them  and  to  the  deputy, 
when  they  go  out  of  office. 

Towards  fettling  a  fund  for  thefe  expences,  the  fame  decree 
eftablilhes  a  tariff  of  certain  duties,  which  are  to  be  paid,  not 

only  at  Roan,butthroughoutthewholeprovinceofNormandy; 

and  one  of  the  fyndics  is  appointed  treafurer,  for  the  receiv¬ 
ing  and  diftributing  the  money  arifingfrom  thofe  duties,  and 
he  is  accountable  to  the  chamber  only. 

Finally,  no  contract  made  upon  the  exchange  is  of  any  force, 
Jtill  it  has  been  propofed  to  the  chamber,  and  approved  by  it! 

Of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Touloufe. 

This  is  compofed  of  feven  perfons,  befides  the  fecretary ; 
namely,  the  prior  of  the  exchange,  who  is  chairman ;  the 
two  confuls  of  the  exchange  for  the  time  being  ;  and  four 
merchants,  either  wholefale  dealers  or  retailers,  either  noble¬ 
men  or  others,  who  are  ftiled  deputies. 

The  noblemen,  when  any  are  eledted  into  thefe  commercial 
inftitutions,  fit  on  the  prior’s  right  hand,  and  in  his  abfence 
the  eldeft  of  them  takes  the  chair. 

The  meeting  of  the  chamber,  wherein  the  fyndic  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Languedoc  has  a  right  to  fit,  when  he  pleafes,  is  kept 
in  the  houfe  of  the  exchange  once  a  week. 

Two  of  the  deputies  are  changed  yearly;  they  may  be  con¬ 
tinued  for  two  other  years,  but  not  againft  their  inclinations ; 
and  they  who  have  been  deputies  once,  may  be  chofen  again 
after  fome  years  interval ;  in  cafe  of  an  equality  of  votes, 
the  election  is  determined  by  drawing  lots. 

Thecontradls  made  upon  the  exchange  have  no  authority  ’till 
they  are  approved  by  the  chamber. ' 

Laftly,  the  ftates  of  the  provinces  of  Languedoc  pay  yearly 
a  fum  of  600  livres,  both  for  the  fecretary ’s  falary,  and  for 
the  other  charges  and  expences  of  the  chamber.  But  the  de¬ 
cree,  by  which  this  chamber  is  eftablilhed,  mentions  neither 
the  deputy  to  the  royal  council  of  commerce,  nor  his  falary. 

Of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Montpelier. 

I  his  was  eftablilhed  by  a  decree  of  the  king’s  council  of 
ftate,  given  the  15th  of  January,  1704. 

The  number  and  qualities  of  the  perfons  who  compofe  it, 
their  name,  rank,  and  functions,  the  place  and  days  of  their 
meetings,  the  election  of  the  deputies,  the  fum  which  the 
Hates  oithe  province furnilhes  yearly,  forbearing  the  expences 
of  the  chamber ;  in  ihort,  all  that  relates  to  it’s  authority 
and  prerogatives  is  fo  much  like  what  we  have  related  of 
the  chamber  of  Touloufe,  that  I  judge  it  fuperfluous  to  enter 
into  further  particulars.  We  need  only  add,  that,  if  the  de- 
cree  d°es  not  mention  the  deputy  to  the  royal  council  of  com- 
Vot.  I. 


merce,  it  is,  becaufe  the  king  confented,  according  to  the  re- 
folution  of  the  ftates  of  the  province  of  Languedoc  of  the 
I2th  of  January,  1703,  that  the  fyndic-general  of  the  faij 
province,  whofe  turn  it  Ihould  be  to  be  fent  as  deputy  to  the 
court,  Ihould  alfo  perform  the  functions  of  deputy  to  the 
royal  council  of  commerce,  though  he  were  no  trader;  with 
liberty,  however,  to  the  ftates,  to  appoint,  when  tney  Ihould 
think  proper,  a  merchant  to  fill  up  the  place  of  deputy  of 
the  province  to  the  royal  council  of  commerce.  7 

Of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Bourdeaux. 

This  is  one  of  the  laft  that  was  inftituted.  The  decree  of 
the  council,  by  which  it’s  eftablifhment  was  ordered*  is 
dated  the  25th  of  May,  1705.  5 

It  is  compofed  of  the  judges  and  confuls  of  that  city,  toge¬ 
ther  with  fix  merchants  actually  trading,  or  who  have  fol¬ 
lowed  trade,  and  had  due  experience  therein,  they  bein*  fub- 
jefts  of  the  king,  or  naturalized  :  they  are  intitled  Directors 
of  the  commerce  of  the  province  of  Guyenne. 

They  have  a  fecretary  to  regifter  their  refolutiofis ;  and  one 
of  the  directors  is  appointed  treafurer,  to  receive,  out  of  the 
general  income  of  the  province  of  Guyenne,  4086  livres  per 
ann.  which  were  before  paid  yearly  by  the  king,  for  annual 
wages>  granted  to  the  bodies  and  companies  of  merchants 
and  traders  of  the  cityof  Bourdeaux,  and  have  been  appro¬ 
priated  by  the  general  aflembly  of  the  faid  bodies  and  com¬ 
panies,  held  the  5th  of  September,  for  defraying  the  charges 
and  expences  of  the  chamber.  ° 

That  fum  is  employed  in  paying  the  fecretary’s  falary,  in 
providing  pens,  ink,  and  paper,  fire,  and  candles  ;  filver 
medals;  two  of  which  are  given  to  each  deputy  every  af- 
fembly-day,  which  is  held  in  the  houfe  of  the  exchange  ; 
and  in  gold  medals  for  the  directors  going  out  of  office  ; 

/  an<^  f°r  the  deputy  to  the  royal  council  of  commerce,  when  he 
has  executed  his  office. 

T.  he  diredlors  are  chofen  yearly,  three  at  every  time:  all  the 
othei  rights,  functions,  prerogatives,  and  authority  of  this 
chamber,  paiticularly  with  regard  to  the  agreements  made 
upon  the  exchange,  are  like  what  has  been  related  more  at 
large  in  the  account  of  the  chamber  of  Touloufe. 

Of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Rochelle. 

This  is  one  of  thofe  whofe  eftablilhrnent  was  delayed  the 
longeft.  It  was  made  in  1710,  by  virtue  of  a  decree  of  the 
council,  dated  the  21ft  of  October,  and  given  upon  the  re- 
folution  of  the  aflembly  of  the  merchants  of  that  city,  and 
by  the  advice  of  Monf.  Begon,  intendant  of  juftice  and  of 
the  finances,  within  that  diftridt. 

The  chamber  confifts  of  a  director,  four  fyndics,  and  a  fe¬ 
cretary,  who  are  all  to  be  eledled,  except  the  firft  nomina¬ 
tion,  which  is  made  by  the  king. 

Thirty  merchants  of  that  city  are  fummoned  together  every 
year,  to  chufe  the  direaor  and  two  fyndics  ;  fo  that  the  di- 
redlor  continues  one  year  in  office,  and  each  fyndic  two  years. 
The  fecretary,  who  is  appointed  by  the  chamber,  is  changed 
every  other  year,  and  may  be  continued.  They  muft  alfbe 
merchants  actually  trading,  or  who  have  been  in  trade,  fifteen 
years  at  leaft  *. 

*  Does  not  this  article  in  particular,  among  various  others 
couched  under  this  head,  indicate  the  moil  judicious  and 
tendered;  care  of  the  commerce  of  France  ? 

The  chamber  meets  but  once  a  week,  in  the  confular  houfe. 
To  this  chamber,  together  with  thirty  merchants  fummoned 
for  that  purpofe,  belongs  the  right  of  appointing  a  deputy  to 
the  council  of  commerce,  eftablilhed  at  Paris.  °  And  to’  the 
chamber  alfo,  but  without  the  affiftance  or  intercourfe  of  die 
other  merchants,  belongs  the  right  of  approving  the  aoree- 
ments  made  upon  the  exchange,  that  they  may  be  in  force. 

The  charges  of  the  chamber  and  the  fecretary’s  falary  are 
fettled  at  two  thoufand  livres  per  ann.  and  the  deputy’s  fa¬ 
lary,  as  well  as  the  funds  for  defraying  all  thefe  expences, 
are  left  to  the  king’s  will,  who  orders  them  as  he  thinks  fit. 
Laftly,  the  director,  fyndics,  and  deputy,  receive,  at  then- 
going  out  of  office,  a  gold  medal  worth  60  livres,  and  at 
every  aflembly  are  diftributed,  to  all  who  are  prefent,  two  fil¬ 
ver  medals  weighing  6  penny-weights,  each. 

The  intendant  of  R.ochelle  has  a  right  to  affift  at  thofe  affem- 
blies  when  he  pleafes,  and  to  take  the  chair. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  city  of  Lille. 

This  was  not  eftablilhed  ’till  the  23d  of  July,  1714.  The  un¬ 
fortunate  events  of  the  laft  years  of  the  war  in  regard  to  the 
fucceffion  of  Spain,  the  famous  fiegeof  that  city,  which  was 
taken  in  1708  by  the  army  of  the  princes  cpnfederated  againft 
France  and  Spain,  after  a  very  long  and  bloody  defencet  had 
prevented  Lewis  XIV.  from  bellowing  fooner  on  this  city 
that  mark  of  his  favour,  and  of  his  being  well  pleafed  w  ith 
the  zeal  and  loyalty  of  it’s  inhabitants.  But,  as  foon  as  this 
important  city  had  been  reftored  to  France  by  the  treatv  of 
Utrecht,  a  chamber  of  commerce  was  immediately  eftabiilh- 
ed  there,  the  plan  of  which  had  been  formed  fo  foon  as  the 
year  j  701. 
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That  chamber  is  compofed  of  a  dire&or,  who  is  chairman, 
and  four  fyndics,  who  were  appointed  the  firft  time  by  the 
king.  Two  new  fyndics  are  chofen  every  year,  in  the  room 
of  two  who  go  out  of  office,  fo  that  every  fyndic  continues 
two  years  in  place. 

None  can  be  chofen  direHor,  unlefs  he  has  been  a  fyndic. 

At  the  meetings,  the  fyndics  of  noble  extraction  have  the 
precedency  of  the  others. 

In  cafe  they  who  are  fummoned  to  vote  at  the  elections  be 
chofen  themfelves,  they  are  obliged  to  accept  the  office,  un¬ 
lefs  they  have  a  lawful  excufe. 

The  chamber  meets  in  the  town-houfe  or  Guildhall  of  the 
city  every  T  hurfday,  from  ten  in  the  forenoon  ’till  twelve. 
For  the  eledtion  of  a  deputy  to  the  royal  council  of  com¬ 
merce  are  fummoned,  befides  the  director  and  fyndic,  twenty 
eminent  citizens. 

The  mercantile  contradts,  made  upon  the  exchange,  cannot 
be  of  force  ’till  approved  by  this  chamber. 

The  charges  of  the  fecretary’s  falary,  and  for  fire,  candles, 
poftage,  &c.  wherein  are  comprized  the  diftribution  of  two 
filver  medals,  made  every  aflembly-day  to  the  director  and 
fyndics,  and  that  of  a  gold  medal  of  the  value  of  60  livres  to 
the  diredtor  and  fyndics,  and  to  the  deputies,  when  they  go 
out  of  office,  are  fettled  at  2000  livres  per  ann. 

The  deputy’s  falary  is  left  to  the  king’s  pleafure,  and  the 
fum  appointed  to  him,  as  well  as  the  above-mentioned  2000 
livres,  are  charged  upon  the  flock  and  income  of  the  city. 
Laftly,  the  director  and  fyndics,  as  long  as  they  are  in  office, 
enjoy  the  fame  exemption  of  duties,  as  the  magiftrates  and 
other  members  of  the  government,  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
viftons  they  fpend  in  their  families  *. 


* 

Is  not  this  very  encouraging  to  thefe  gentlemen  duly  to  at¬ 
tend  the  public  fervice  of  trade,  in  thole  ufeful  capacities  ? 


Remarks  on  thofe  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  France. 


The  inftitution  of  thefe  chambers  of  commerce  in  France,  for 
the  benefit  of  trade,  had  been  attended  with  all  the  fuccefs 
that  could  be  wifhed  for  by  that  kingdom.  And,  indeed,  the 
more  minutely  we  fhall  trace  this  politic  ftate,  in  the  purfuit 
of  her  trading  interefts,  the  more,  I  am  perfuaded,  muft 
every  man,  of  the  leaft  knowlege  in  public  affairs,  admire 
the  wifdom  of  their  councils,  and  be  the  lefs  furprized  at  the 
progrefs  of  their  commerce  and  navigation  before  the  late 

Definitive  Treaty  of  1763. 

As  no  great  defigns  take  effe<ft  in  kingdoms,  without  being 
nrft  ftarted  and  efpoufed  by  perfonages  of  fuperior  abilities 
and  zeal  for  their  country’s  intereft  ;  fo  this  was  the  cafe  in 
regard  to  thofe  commercial  eftablifhments,  which  may  be  ga¬ 
thered  from  the  following  memoirs  : 


Cardinal  Richlieu’s  advice  to  Lewis  XIII.  in  relation  to  naval 
power  and  trade. 

‘  A  great  Hate  muft  never  refent  an  injury,  without  being 
ab.e  to  revenge  it ;  and  therefore  England  being  fttuated  as 
it  is,  unlefs  France  is  powerful  in  fhips,  the  Englifh  may  at- 

*  whatever  they  pleafe  to  our  prejudice,  without  the 
leaft  fear  of  a  return.  They  might  hinder  our  fifhing, 
difturb  our  trade,  and,  in  blocking  up  the  mouths  of  our 
rivers,  exaft  what  toll  they  pleafe  from  our  merchants. 
1  hey  might  land  without  danger  in  our  iflands,  and  even 
on  our  coafts.  finally,  the  fttuation  of  the  native  coun- 
try  of  that  haughty  nation  not  permitting  them  to  fear  the 

t  Srfateft  Janc*  forces,  the  ancient  envy  they  have  againft 
s  hlS  kl?gdom’  wou,d  apparently  encourage  them  to  dare 
every  thing,  fhould  our  weaknefs  not  allow  us  to  attempt 

fomething  to  their  prejudice. - Nature  ferns  to  have  of- 

«  £ered  the  e™Plre  of  the  fe a  to  France,  by  the  advantageous 
t  [lt  tl0n  of  ^ei  two  ooafts,  equally  provided  with  excellent 
havens,  on  the  ocean,  and  on  the  Mediterranean.  Britany 

*  £Io"e  COn?ms  5,he  ^  the  ocean  ;  and  Provence,  which 
t  oaS  but  lb°  n?lles  extent,  has  many  larger  and  fafer  than 
,  fpai"  and  Ita]y  together,  &c.— It  is  a  common,  but  a  very 
t  %lng>  that,  as  ftates  are  often  enlarged  by  war,  fo 

they  are  commonly  enriched  in  time  of  peace  by  trade. 
The  wealth  of  the  Hollanders,  which,  properly  fpeaking" 
°fmen’,reduced  into  a  corner  of  the 
th’  wblch  th.ere  1S  nothing  but  waters  and  meadows, 

«  /nfeX?ple  and  P™of  of  the  "^fulnefs  of  trade,  which 
«  f  tS  °[.no  oonteftation.  Though  that  country  pro- 
duces  nothing  but  butter  and  cheefe,  yet  they  furnifh  all 

:  eftarTm5  them^T  ^  ^ ojJZLt 
‘  and  nn  hfn’  ,  NaviSat,on  has  made  them  fo  famous, 
audio  powerful  throughout  the  whole  world  that  after 

<  n  iesS  r  hV^1^5  mafteiS  <he  trade  of  the  E  ft- 

‘  long  ftuU  ^::jutev  bof  the  Portuguefe’  wh° had  be- 

*  for  the  Spaniards  ’in  the  W  S  Sr,?at  deaI  of  work 

4  greateft  part  of  tli  c  v  ^'Indies.  In  England,  the 

4  eafy,  ma^tai n  themfel  drcumftances  are"  the ’leaft 

‘moll  confiderable  drived  y  commori  fifheries;  and  the 

4  the  world,  by  the  manufatftT^^V1^  m  a11  tbe  parts  of 

‘  Iai«  of  lead,  ‘tin,  and  fea  coT  b"  d°th’  and  bY  the 

5  which  are  productions  of 


c  their  country.  The  kingdom  of  China,  the  entrance  into 
‘  which  is  allowed  to  nobody,  is  the  only  country  in  which 
4  that  nation  has  no  place  fettled  for  their  trade. 

4  1  rade  will  be  the  eafier  for  us,  in  that  we  have  a  great  num- 
4  ber  of  feamen,  who  hitherto  have  been  obliged  to  feek  out 
4  employment  among  our  enemies,  having  none  at  home 
4  and  we  have  made  no  other  ufe  of  them  hitherto,  but  to  »et 
4  falt-fifh  and  herrings.  But  having  wherewith  to  employ  our 
4  manners,  inftead  of  being  conftrained  to  ftrengthen  our 
4  enemies,  by  weakening  ourfelves,  we  fhall  be  able  to  carry 
4  into  Spain,  and  other  countries,  that  which  they  have  hi- 
4  therto  brought  to  us,  by  the  affiftanceof  our  men  who  ferve 
4  them,  &c.’-~Thus  far  the  cardinal  :  and  the  following 
preambles  will  demonftrate  the  force  of  this  mighty  ge¬ 
nius,  fince  France  has  benefited  by  his  forefight  and  cofn- 
fels,  all  that  he  himfelf  did  fo  prophetically  wifh,  where  he 
fays  to  his  prince,  4  If  my  fpirit,  which  will  appear  in  thefe 
4  memoirs,  can,  after  my  death,  contribute  any  thing  to- 
4  wards  the  regulation  of  this  great  ftate,  in  the  management 
of  which  your  majefty  has  been  pleafed  to  give  me  a-  greater 
fhare  than  I  deferve,  I  fhall  think  myfelf  infinitely  happy.* 


Translation.  of  the  preamble  of  an  edia  of  Lewis  XIV.  mven 
at  St  Germains  en  Laye,  in  the  month  of  March  1677 
concerning  commerce.  '  ■ 

4  Lewis,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  France  and  Navarre 
to  all  prefent  and  to  come,  health.  As  trade  is  the  fpring 
and  fountain  of  the  public  abundance,  and  of  the  plenty 
of  particular  perfons,  it  has  been  our  care,  for  many  years, 

t  Aldea  kim0lJJn?ling  in  °Ur  kingd°m  :  having,  for  that 
eftett,  eftabhfhed  feveral  companies  amongft  our  fubieds, 

by  whofe  means  they  are  provided  with  the  commodities 
of  the  remoteft  countries,  which  formerly  they  only  re- 

4  ceived  by  the  intromiffion  of  foreign  nations  ;  and  having 
alfo  caufed  a  great  number  of  fh.ps  to  be  built  and  armed 
for  the  advancement  of  commerce  and  navigation,  and 
employed  the  force  of  our  arms  both  by  land  and  fea.,  to 

<  "aa,ntain  Jt  s  freedom  :  thefe  things  having  in  every  refbed 
the  fuccefs  we  expeded,  we  have  thought  ourfelf  obliged 

c  *°  prov*de  f°rytheir  continuance,  by  necefTary  regulations, 

<  ordained r  ’  &C>  W  faid’  dedareiI>  ^ 


An  arret  of  the  king’s  council  of  ftate,  for  eftablifhing 
Tthe  cfuncTrfta'i  J“ne  2?>  '7°° 5  fr°m  "gifte 


!  Jhe  k.mS  havinf  at  aI1  been  fenfible  of  what  impor- 
:  aiac!  !t  Was  t0  tbe  welfare  of  the  ftate  to  favour  and  pXt 
,  th  comnle5ce  of  his  people,  as  well  within  the  kino-dom 
e  rS  hls  has,  on  divers  occafions,  iffued 

4  msde1  edl<as»  ordinances^  declarations,  and  arrets,  and 
t  made  many  Uufeful.  regulations  upon  that  fubjed  ;  but  the 
t  wars  which  have  intervened,  and  the  multitude  of  indif- 

t  Phe"fab  C ,Ca/eS  wbicuh  ,t0°k  UP  bis  majefty’s  thoughts,  ’till 
t  Jh  ,?c  u,flon  of  tb.e  peace,  not  allowing  him  to  con - 
t  inue  faiTte  application  thereto ;  and  his  majefty  being 
t  m°le  dlfPofed  than  ever  to  grant  a  particular  protection  to 

«  hlS  efte£m  °f  the  g°od  merchants  and 

t  traders  ?f  bis  kingdom,  and  to  facilitate  to  them  the  means 
t  offtmakuig  eooimerce  flounfh,  and  extending  it;  his  ma- 
c{l-y  ttS,uthpt  oozing  can  be  more  capable  of  produnn* 

4  Sa.lt\th?,n  thC  fo.rmin^  a  council  °f  commerce,  which 
ihall  be  wholly  attentive  to  the  examining  and  promoting: 

whatever  may  be  moft  advantageous  to  commerce,  and  to 
t  ^he  manufadures  of  the  kingdom.  Which  his  majefty  be- 
t  |nS  defir ous  to  fettle,  the  report  of  M.  Chamillart,  counfel- 
C  I^r  *r  ordinary°f  tbe  royal  council,  comptroller-general  of 
4  hZ  finfnCes,’  beii'S  heard  i  tbe  king,  being  in  his  council, 
has  ordained,  and  ordains,  that,  for  the  future,  a  council 

4  fir®6  be  b,eid’ at  leaft  once  every  week ;  which 
1 1  be  compofed  of  M.  Daguefteau,  coujifellor  in  ordi- 

4  Mrphf  ftne’  a0d  °f  thc  r°yal  council  of  the  finances;  of 
4  r1,  Chamillart,  counfellor  of  the  faid  royal  council,  and 
t  timpfroHer-general  of  the  finances;  of  the  count  de  Pont- 
t  1  r  n’  counfell°r  to  the  king  in  all  his  councils,  fecre- 
4  rmmSl  atec  nnd  °f  bis  majefty’s  orders;  of  M.  Amelot, 

(  coun1ff.,I°t  of  ftate;  of  M.  d’Hernothon  and  Bauyn  d’An- 
«  fTf'  c®un.felIors  to  his  majefty  in  his  councils,  maf- 
‘  of  lb  f  re.<iUffts,  in  ordmary  of  his  houfhold  ;  and  of  twelve 
4  who  nfri|nCi!Pa  V;admg  merchants  of  the  kingdom,  or  fuch 
4  fi-b-  aVC  kCen  3  ^°ng  t*me  engaged  in  commerce  : 

t  ^  ot  th,s  number  of  trading  merchants,  two  fhall  always 

4  \thX t°Tn  °f  Paris’  and  that  each  of  the  other  ten 
4  M;uf(b;i|  kon  the  towns  °fR°ucn)  Bourdeaux,  Lyons, 

4  DunVi  i-eS’  tl  1C  e’  Nantes,  St  Malo,  Lifie, Bayonne, and 
t  A Ifo,  (Ta’  j  at  m  tbe  Pa‘d  eonncil  of  commerce  fhall  be 
4  whlrh  a’  fi1!.  e^am'ned’  ah  the  propofitions  and  memorials 

•  fi,  u  l  bt  ftnt  t0  k :  “g'fc  with  the  affairs  and  dif- 
t  1,7  ?  'Ch  may  anfe  concerning  commerce,  as  well  by 
f  rprn-aS  ^  eJ’  Wltbin  the  kingdom  and  out  of  it,  and  con¬ 
cerning  works  and  manufadtures ;  to  the  end  that,  upon 

*  1  r  repoituwb‘cb  fltall  be  made  to  his  majeftv,  of  the  refo- 
lutions  which  fhall  have  been  taken  thereupon  in  the  faid 


counci 
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*  council  of  commerce,  his  majefty  may  order  what  (hall  J>e 
‘  moft  advifeable.  His  majefty’s  will  and  intention  is,  that 
‘  the  choice  and  nomination  of  the  faid  trading  merchants, 
‘  wbo  are  to  be  °f  ^e  faid  council  of  commerce,  {hall  be  made 
‘  freely,  and  without  clandeftine  caballing,  by  the  corpora- 

*  tion-magiftrates  of  the  town,  and  by  the  trading  merchants 
4  in  each  of  the  faid  towns.  That  thofe  who  {hall  be  chofen 
4  to  be  of  the  faid  council  of  commerce,  be  men  of  known 

*  probity,  and  of  capacity  and  experience  in  matters  of  com- 

*  merce  ;  and  that  for  this  purpofe  the  town-magiftrates,  and 

*  tbe  trading  merchants,  ot  the  towns  abovementioned,  {hall 
4  affemble  in  the  month  of  July  next,  in  each  refpeaive  town- 
4  houfe,  to  proceed  to  the  faid  eledtion  :  fo  that  the  trading 

*  merchants,  thus  eleaed  and  named,  may  be  able  to  arrive 
4  at  Paris,  or  where  the  court  {hall  refide,  by  the  end  of 
4  September  following,  to  begin  their  functions  the  firft  day 
4  of  Oaobor.  That  the  faid  eleaions  {hall  be  for  one  year 

only,  and  {hall  be  renewed  yearly,  in  the  manner  above 
«  mentioned  ;  with  a  provifo,  that  the  time  of  fervice  in  the 

*  faid  council  may  be  prolonged,  if  it  fhall  be  judged  proper 
‘  fo  do’  Hls  majefty  ordains,  that  the  forenamed  comp- 
‘  troller-general  of  the  finances  fhall  nominate  two  perfons 

*  interefted  in  his  majefty’s  farms,  to  be  called  to  the  faid 
4  council,  when  the  nature  of  affairs  {hall  require.  And,  for 

*  ‘ecretary  of  the  laid  council  of  commerce,  his  majefty  has 
4  nominated  M.  Cruaude  la  Boulaye,  courifellor  to  the  king, 

*  corrector  in  ordinary  in  the  chamber  of  accounts ;  who 
‘  {hall  take  care  to  keep  an  exa<ft  regifter  of  all  the  propo- 

*  bt,ons>  memorials,  and  affairs,  which  {hall  be  brought 

*  before  the  faid  council ;  as  alfo  of  the  refolutions  which 
4  fta11  be  ta^en  therein  ;  copies  whereof  he  {hall  deliver 
4  f wording  as  he  {hall  be  ordered  by  the  faid  council.  Done 

*  in  the  kings  council  of  ftate,  his  majefty  prefent,  at  Ver- 
4  failles,  the  29th  day  of  June,  1700.  Signed  Philypeaux  : 

‘  and  fealed.’  / 

Tranflation  of  the  preamble  of  an  edi#  of  the  prefent  king 
of  France,  dated  at  Fontainbleau  in  the  month  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  1727. 

4  Lewis,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  France  and  Navarre, 

4  to  all  prefent  and  to  come,  greeting.  The  care  which  the 
4  late  king,  our  moft  honoured  lord  and  great-grandfather, 

*  took  for  the  increafe  of  our  iftands  and  colonies,  the  pains’ 

4  we  ourfelf  have  taken,  after  his  example,  fince  our  ac- 
4  ceffion  to  the  crown,  the  expences  already  incurred,  and 
4  thofe  which  we  are  at  annually  for  thofe  iftands  and  colo- 
4  nies,  with  a  view  to  maintain  and  fecure  the  faid  iftands 
4  and  colonies,  and  to  increafe  the  navigation  and  commerce 
4  of  our  fubje&s,  have  had  all  the  fuccefs  we  could  expeft 
4  from  them;  infomuch  that  our  iftands  and  colonies,  which 
4  are  confiderably  increafed,  are  capable of  fupportino-  a  con- 
4  ftderable  navigation  and  commerce,  by  the  confumption 
4  and  fale  °f  tbe  negroes,  goods,  and  merchandize,  which 
4  are  brought  to  them  by  the  fhips  of  our  fubjetfs,  and  by 
4  thf  cargoes  ot  fugars,  cocoa’s,  cottons,  indigoes,  and 
4  other  products  of  the  faid  iftands  and  colonies,  which  they 
4  there  take  in  exchange,  in  order  to  import  the  fame  into 
‘  the  harbours  of  our  kingdom,  &c.  Pfor  thefe  caufo! 

‘  &C,  ’ 

Further  Remarks. 

It  would  exceed  the  bounds  of  the  article  I  am  upon,  to  give 
the  reader  any  juft  idea  of  the  meafures  taken,  from  time  to 
tune,,  by  tne  deputies  of  the  council  of  trade  in  France,  and  of 
their  judicious  memorials,  occafionally  prefented  to  the  royal 
Council,.  Nor  would  they  appear  in  their  proper  light,  by 
being  given  in  .a  mere  hiftorical  way,  in  a  college  ^iew 
only,  without  taking  into  confideration,  at  the  fame  time, 
fuch  effenml  circumftances  as  tend  fully  to  difplay  and  il! 
luitrate  their  utility  and  importance.  Wherefore,  we  fhall 
referve  thofe  tranfa&ions  for  their  proper  heads,  in  order  to 
give  them  them  due  weight,  confiftent  with  our  narrative 
of  facts  recorded  throughout  this  work. 

I  cannot,  however,  but  take  notice  of  an  anecdote  that  has 

h  s  egC\in  rCgard  t0  the  Pr°ccedings  of 

thisufefu1  body  m  France. -A  gentleman  of  known  charter 

r  f}  n°nTr)  and  w,ho  n^any  yeafs enjoyed  a  poft  ofconfiderable 
truft  and  pi ofit  under  the  crown,  thought  it  might  be  of  fome 
ferv.ee  to  the  interefts  of  the  trade  of  this  nation,  to  make 
fome  of  the  proceedings  of  the  council  of  commerce  in  France 
public  m  the  Enghfh  language ;  and,  accordingly,  he  tranf- 
Hted  them  with  that  intent,  and  prefented  them  to  fome  of 
the  principal  people  then  in  the  adminiftration,  judging  that 
hey  might  be  as  acceptable  to  them  in  particular,  as  h e  i n 
nded  them  to  be  to  the  public  in  general.— But,  to  his  o-reat 
f^paze  was  told,  that  they  rnufAy  no  means  be  made  Spub 

,and’  ^arfore,  they  were  fuppreffed  for  above  20  years 
, nd  but  a  fmall  part  of  them  has  ever  yet  been  made  nnbl.v’ 

— “sit  noT  exeraord5  diaionary! 

rte  print  di;"  l  She  S 

glanng  and  manifeft,  but  the  good  effects  of  their  regu- 
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at  ions  abundantly  confirm  it  to  the  whole  world.  4  The  fur- 
prizing  fuccefs  of  the  French  in  navigation  (to  which  in 

prindpaHv  odaP’  ^  a,moft  abfolute  dangers’)  is 
principally  owmg,  fays  a  judicious  writer,  to  the  excellent 

Ki  m  a  ■ d  ?rd°,nnances  which  have  of  late  years  been  efta- 
blilhed  in  that  kingdom,  for  the  reo-ulninn  oil  •  • 
affairs  •  in  •  r  regulation  of  all  maritime 

eeedhUhas^ f  a  and  ca<V  method  of  pro- 

had ^occafion  tn  h  bencficial  t0  a11  tba<  have 

naa  occanon  to  be  concerned  in  it  Fnr 
finding  that  the  o„Iy  mea„s  to  haee  i 
encourage  trade  and  navigation  amongft  private 
nothing  was  omitted  that  could  in  any  manner  tend  to  the 
advancement  of  com  merce. -And,  indeed,  if  we  confider 
the  prodigious  increafe  of  the  naval  ftrength  of  France,  we 
•  ackn.°wlege  that  they  have  been  extremely  induftrious 

<  £  Pr7  ,°CinS  £adf  ’  and>  ^  we  examine  the  means  they 
,  ha.ve  “fed,  we  {hall  find  them  to  be  fuch  as  feldom,  if  ever7 
«  ,mifred  of  the  defined  fuccefs,  becaufe  particular  care  is  taken 
,  I?  remove  a!1  manner  of  impediments  that  might  obftrua 

tne  progrefs  and  improvement  of  navigation  I  hone 
«  ™an  °f  ffnfe  will  take  amifs  what  I  here  fay  to  the  advan- 
tage  of  the  laws  and  conftitutions  of  France,  as  if  I  therebv 
c  p,ed  j°  have  Ie,fs  refpea  than  I  ought  to  have  for  thofe  of 
c  ■Lng'and  :  though  the  French  are  enemies  to  us,  we  fhould 

<  n0t 4  f  ‘°  mucb  enemies  to  ouffelyes  as  to  rejeft  the  ufe  of 
good  laws,  merely  becaufe  they  are  in  force  amongft  them, 

f  ?r  have  bee,A  devifed  by  them.  Whatever  our  practice  may 
be,  l  can  allure  you,  that  they  are  never  the  lefs  taken  with 
good  laws,  for  being  enaded  in  bad  governments  :  for,  on 
t  „  contrary,  they  have,  in  the  matter  of  trade,  confulted 

<  u  ■  l  aWS  and  ifatutes  in  force  in  any  place  of  Europe  ;  of 
,  Wh,lcb’  retrenching  what  was  fuperfluous  or  inconvenient, 

and  lupplymg  what  was  deficient  with  proper  regulations 

<  or  ev.ery  lubjea’  rtbey  have  certainly  compiled  the  moft 

c  pPmPIet^  fyftem  of  Jaws  for  trade  and  navigation  that  ever 
,  ;  ui rope  Nf r  would  it,  in  the  leaft,  be  any  dilhonour 

{  1°  .us  tc 'follow  their  example,  in  things  fo  worthy  of  imk 

*  rKt?n’r  ?r,1CC  the  World  acknowleges  the  reafqnablenefs  of 
tnat  uleful  maxim, 

4  Fas  eft  &  ab  hofte  doceri.’ _ - 


*  They  take  care  that  their  laws  and  ordonnances  are  as  wall 
executed  as  wifely  adapted. 

The  eftabhfliment  of  the  lords  commiflioners  of  Trade  and 
F  antations,  in  this  kingdom,  is  certainly  a  noble  inftitution, 
and  fuch,  perhaps,  from  whence  the  chambers  of  commerce 
in  h  ranee,  as  well  as  that  of  the  royal  council,  for  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  trade,  might  probably  have  been  derived.  It  hath 
however,  with  all  humble  fubmiffion,  been  greatly  lamented’ 
by  many  hearty  friends  to  the  intereft  of  our  trade,  that  we 
have  not  fome  other  kinds  of  eftabiiftrment  forthe  fame  laud¬ 
able  purpofes  to  adl  in  fubordination  to  the  Board  of 
rade,  by  laying,  from  time  to  time,  before  their  lord- 
Ihips,  during  the  recefs  of  parliament,  what  may  be  requi¬ 
re  for  the  confideration  of  the  legiflature  annually,  relative 
to  concerns  of  trade  and  navigation. 

‘  For  the  better  encouraging  of  the  trade  of  this  kingdom, 

<  K-ySrvr  ingem0UiLM,r  ^ary’  late  rnerchant  of  Briftol,  in 
,  b,s  Lifcourfe  on  Trade,  addreffed  to  the  Speaker,  and  to  the 
honourable  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  I  think  it  well  worthy 
the  thoughts  of  a  parliament,  whether  a  {landing  commit- 
tee,  made  up  of  men  well  verfed  therein,  {hould  not  be  ap- 
pointed  ;  whofe  foie  bufinefs  it  {hould  be  to  confider  the 
itate  thereof,  and  to  find  out  ways  to  improve  it ;  to  fee 
how  the  trades  we  drive  with  foreign  kingdoms  grow  more 
or  lefs  profitable  to  us ;  how,  and  by  what  means,  we  are 
out-done  by  others  in  the  trades  we  drive,  or  hindered  from 
lnlarging  them ;  what  is  neceffary  to  be  prohibited,  both 
in  our  exports  and  imports,  and  for  how  long  time  ;  to 

*  complaints  from  our  factories  abroad,  and  to  corref- 
pond  with  our  minifters  there,  in  affairs  relating  to  our 
trade,  and  to  reprefent  all  things  rightly  to  the  government, 
with  their  advice  what  courfes  are  proper  to  be  taken  for 

c  its  encouragement ;  and  generally  to  ftudy  by  what  means 
‘  and  methods  the  trade  of  this  kingdom  may  be  improved 
‘  both  abroad  and  at  home. 

*  If  this  was  well  fettled,  the  good  effedls  thereof  would  foon 
‘  be  feen  ;  but  then  great  care  muft  be  taken,  that  thefe 
4  P^ces  be  not  filled  up  with  fuch  who  know  nothing  of  the 
4  bufinefs,  and  thereby  this  excellent  inftitution  become  only 
4  a  matter  of  form  and  expence, 

4  bn  tbe  management  of  things  of  much  lefs  moment,  we 
4  employ  fuch  who  are  fuppofed  to  underftand  what  they 
4  undertake,  and  believe  they  cannot  be  carried  on  without 
4  them ;  whilft  the  general  trade  of  the  nation  (which  is  the 
‘  ^PPort  of  our  all)  lies  neglefted,  as  if  the  coggs  that  di- 
4  reft  it’s  wheels  did  not  need  {kill  to  keep  them  true  : 

trade  requires  as  much  policy  as  matters  of 
4  STATEJ  and  can  never  be  kept  in  a  regular  motion  by  ac- 
4  cident ;  when  the  frame  of  our  trade  is  out  of  order,  we 
4  koow  not  where  to  begin  to  mend  it,  for  want  of  a  let  of 
4  experienced  builders,  ready  to  receive  applications,  and 
4  able  to  judge  where  thedefe»ft  lies. 

2  4  Such 
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*  Such  a  committee,  as  this,  will  foon  appear  to  be  of  great 
«  ufe  and  fervice,  both  to  the  parliament  in  framing  laws  re- 

*  lating  to  trade,  and  alfo  the  government,  in  the  treaties 
4  of  commerce  they  may  make  with  foreign  nations. 

*  As  to  the  firft,  it  has  fometimes  been  thought,  that,  when 

*  that  great  and  glorious  affembly,  the  parliament  of  Great- 

*  Britain,  hath  meddled  with  trade,  they  have  left  it  worfe 
4  than  they  found  it ;  and  the  reafon  is,  becaufe  the  laws  re- 
4  lating  to  trade  require  more  time  to  look  into  their  diftant 
4  confequences  than  a  leffions  will  admit ;  whereof  we  have 

*  had  many  inftances. 

£  To  begin  with  the  French  trade;  in  the  22(1  Car.  II.  a 
‘new  impoft  was  laid  on  wines,  viz.  81.  per  ton  on  the 
4  French,  and  12I.  per  ton  on  the  Spanifh  and  Portugueze  : 
c  this  difference  (with  the  low  fubiidies  put  on  their  linnens  by 
4  former  afts,  in  refpeft  to  thofe  of  other  places)  was  a  great 
4  means  of  bringing  the  ballance  of  that  trade  fo  much  again  ft 
4  us,  that  the  parliament,  in  the  7 th  and  8th  of  Will.  Ill, 

4  thought  fit  to  make  an  aft,  which,  in  effeft,  prohibited  all 
4  trade  with  that  nation  for  21  years,  by  laying  a  great  duty 
4  on  the  importations  thence,  in  order  to  prevent  a  corre- 
4  fpondence,  ’till  the  trade  fhould  be  better  regulated.  1 
4  In  the  14th  Car.  II.  logwood  was  permitted,  by  aft  of! 
4  parliament,  to  be  imported,  paying  5  1.  per  ton  duty  f  the 
4  fame  aft  repeals  two  ftatutes  of  queen  Elizabeth,  againft 
4  importing  and  ufing  it  in  dyeing  here,  and  fets  forth  the 
4  ingenuity  of  our  dyers,  in  finding  out  ways  to  fix  the  co- 
4  lours  made  with  it ;  and  yet,  at  the  fame  time,  gave  a 
4  drawback  of  3I.  15  s.  per  ton  on  all  that  fhould  be  exported: 

4  whereby  foreigners  ufe  it  fo  much  cheaper  in  their  manu- 
4  failures  than  ours  can  here ;  which  proceeded  from  a  too 
4  hafty  making  that  law,  and  being  advifed,  or  rather  abufed, 

4  by  thofe  who  regarded  more  their  own  intereft  than  that  of 
4  the  nation. 

4  By  an  aft  made  1  Jac.  II.  an  impoft  of  2  s.  4d.  per  cent. 

4  was  laid  on  mufcovado  fugars  imported  from  the  planta- 
4  tions,  to  be  drawn  back  at  exportation.  The  traders  to  the 
4  plantations  ftirred  in  this' matter,  and  fet  forth,  That  fuch 
4  a  duty  would  difcourage  the  refining  them  here,  by  hinderr 
4  ing  the  exportation  of  refined  fugars,  which  was  then  con- 
4  fiderable,  and  carry  that  manufacture  to  Holland  and  Flan- 
4  ders  ;  but  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  prevailed  againft 
4  them,  and  the  bill  paffed :  the  fatal  confequences  whereof 
4  foon  appeared  ;  for  the  exporters  of  mufcovado  fugars 
4  drawing  back  2  s.  4d.  per  cent,  by  that  ail,  and  9  d.  per 
4  cent,  by  the  aft  of  tunnage  and  poundage,  foreign  mar- 
4  kets  were  fupplied  with  refined  fugars  from  other  places 
4  cheaper,  by  about  12  percent,  than  we  could  furnifh  them 
4  hence  ;  by  which  means  we  were  beat  out  of  that  trade  : 

4  and,  though  the  duty  of  2  s.  4d.  percent,  was  not  con- 
4  tinued,  on  the  expiration  of  that  ail,  by  the  parliament  2d 
4  Will,  and  Mar.  as  they  did  the  3d.  per  pound  on  Tobacco, 

4  the  bad  effeils  thereof  being  then  apparent,  yet  it  is  difficult 
4  to  retrieve  a  loft  trade,  trading  nations  being  like  expert  ge- 
4  nerals,  who  make  advantages  of  the  miftakes  of  each  other, 

4  and  take  care  to  hold  what  they  get. 

4  By  a  ftatute  4th  and  5th  Will,  and  Mar.  20  s.  per  ton  was 
4  laid  on  lapis  calaminaris  dug  here  and  exported,  on  an  in- 
4  formation  given  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  that  it  was  not 
4  to  be  had  any  where  elfe  ;  the  merchants,  concerned  in  ex- 
4  porting  that  commodity,  made  application,  and  fet  forth, 

4  That  fuch  a  duty  would  bring  in  nothing  to  the  crown, 

4  but  be  a  total  bar  to  it’s  exportation  ;  yet  the  aft  paffed, 

4  and  we  were  like  to  have  made  a  fatal  experiment ;  for, 

4  ’till  the  ftatute  of  the  7th  and  8th  of  the  fame  king,  which 
4  reduced  the  duty  to  2  s.  per  ton,  the  exportation  ceafed  ; 

4  and,  in  the  mean  time,  thofe  places  which  had  been  dif- 
4  couraged  from  digging  and  calcining  it,  becaufe  we  under- 
4  fold  them,  fet  again  to  work,  and  fupplied  the  markets 
4  where  we  vended  ours. 

4  What  injury  was  done  by  the  aft  made  in  the  9th  and  10th  • 
4  Will.  HI.  for  the  more  effeftual  preventing  the  importation 
4  of  foreign  bone-lace,  &c.  doth  fufficiently  appear  by  the  pre- 
4  amble  of  that  made  in  the  1 1  th  and  1  2th  of  the  fame  reign, 

4  for  repealing  it,  three  months  after  the  prohibition  of  our 
4  woollen  manufaftures  in  Flanders  (which  was  occafioned 
4  by  it)  fhould  be  there  taken  off. 

4  I  mention  thefe  things  with  great  fubmiffion  to  the  judg- 
4  ment  of  that  glorious  affembly,  the  wifdom  and  ftrength 
4  of  the  nation  ;  to  whom  I  only  prefume,  with  all  humility; 

4  to  offer  my  thoughts,  that  it  would  very  much  tend  to  the 
4  putting  matters  of  trade  into  a  true  light  before  them,  if 
4  they  were  firft  referred  to  a  body  of  men,  well  verfed  in  the 
4  true  principles  thereof,  and  able  to  fee  through  the  fophifti- 
4  cal  arguments  of  contending  parties,  to  be  by  them  confi- 

4  dered,  and  well  digefted,  before  they  received  the  fanftion 
4  of  a  law. 

^  as  t0  foreign  treaties,  I  do  not  think  our  trade  hath 
t  een  °^rnuch  bettered  by  them  as  it  might  have  been,  for 
want  Oi  uch  a  committee;  the  reprefentations  made  by 
private  merchants  (who  generally  differ  according  as  their 
t  ‘rte  re.J.afh  Wlth  each  other)  tending  rather  to  diftraft, 

*  h3"  ?  a  i-  the  §overnment  5  which  would  not  be,  if 
t  cu  ir  applications  wore  made  to  an  experienced  com- 


4  mittee,  who  had  judgment  enough  to  fubtraft  out  of  them  I 
4  what  was  proper  to  be  offered  ;  by  which  means,  our  de-  I 
4  mauds  might  be  rendered  fhort  and  comprehenfive.’  See  I 
the  articles  France,  French  America,  British  4-  I 
me  Riga,  Marine  Laws,  Artificers,  Manufac-  I 
turers,  Mechanical  Arts. 

Chamber  of  Aflurance,  or  Infurance,  is  a  fociety,  or  affembly  j 
of  leveral  perfons,  merchants,  traders,  bankers,  and  others*  I 
to  carry  on  the  bufinefs  of  infuring.  See  Assurance.  *1 
Policies  and  contrafts  of  affurance,  or  bottomry,  had  been  I 
many  ye.ars  ufed  in  France,  and  long  experience  had  fufficient-  I 
ly  proved  how  ufeful  they  were  to  trade  and  navigation,  and  1 
efpecialjjy  to  fuch  as  undertake  long  voyages ;  fince,  by  pay-  I 
ing  a  fmall  fum  of  money  for  infuring  their  {hips  and  goods, 
they  prevented  great  Ioffes,  and  even  fometimes  their  intire  1 
ruin  :  yet,  before  the  year  1668,  this  bufinefs  of  infuring  was  ] 
not  carried  on  but  in  the  maritime  towns  of  France,  and  it  1 
was  then  judged  moft  advantageous  to  fettle  it  in  the  capital. 

7  here  were  indeed,  before  that  time,  fome  meterings  of  af-  j 
femblies  of  infurance  :  but,  as  they  were  held  only  by  private  | 
perfons,  and  were  not  authorized  by  the  king’s  letters  patents,  ] 

they  had  but  little  credit,  and  their  policies  were  neither  many*  : 

nor  for  confiderable  fums.  •  *  I 

It  was,  therefore,  by  a  decree  of  the  council  of  ftate,  dated  ] 
the  5th  of  June  the  lame  year  1668,  that  Lewis  XIV,  then  I 
reigning,  granted  leave  to  the  merchants,  traders,  infurers, 
and  infured,  and  other  perfons  of  the  city  of  Paris,  properly  I 
qualified,  who,  for  fome  time  paffed,  had  begun  to  meet  for  j 
tranfafting  the  bufinefs  of  infurance  and  bottomry,  to  con-  I 
tinue  their  meetings,  and  even  to  fet  up  an  office,  which  was  ] 
to  be  ftiled  the  office  of  infurance  :  over  the  door  of  which  j 
fhould  be  put  the  following  infeription :  The  chamber,  or  I 
office,  of  infurances  and  bottomries,  eftablilhed  by  the  king;  f 
and,  on  the  16th  of  the  fame  month,  the  lieutenant-gene-  I 
ral  of  the  police  ordered,  by  a  fentence,  that  the  Laid  de-  f 
cree  of  the  council  ftiould  be  regiftered  in  the'  rolls  of  that  I 
court. 

This  chamber  was  not  brought  at  once  to  a  degree  of  per-  I 
feftion;  but,  in  1671,  the  partners,  or  affociates,  to  the  j 
number  of  above  60,  of  the  richeft  merchants,  bankers,  tra-  | 
ders,  and  citizens  of  Paris  who  had  a  great  credit  in  trade,  ] 
made  in  their  general  affembly,  held  the  4th  of  December,  a  . 
regulation,  which  was  authorized  by  a  decree  6f  the  council,  1 
given  the  10th  of  the  fame  month,  and  regiftered  in  the  rolls  f 
of  the  police  by  a  fentence  of  Monf.  de  la  Reynie,  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  faid  police,  the  16th  of  the  fame  month  of 
December. 

This  regulation  contains,  in  23  articles,  the  whole  govern-  I 
ment,  or  adminiftration,  of  the  Chamber  of  Affurance. 

The  four  firft  articles  related  to  the  eftablilhing  of  the  o-ene-  1 
ral  and  particular  offices  ;  the  laft  of  which  is  ftiled  the  cham-  j 
her  of  council. 

The  fifth  fettles  to  the  number  of  five  the  particular  commif-  | 
faries,  or  judges,  for  the  affairs  referred  to  it  by  the  general  | 
office,  in  which  number  are  included  the  judges,  whcT report  1 1 
the  cafes  in  a  fummary  way  ;  and  to  nine  for  affairs  a  little  I 
more  confiderable;  all  which  judges,  however,  are  to  be  1 
named  by  the  prefident,  and  confented  to  by  the  parties  con-  I 
cerned. 

The  fixth  orders  the  general  affemblies  to  be  held  on  two  ] 

F ridays  in  the  month,  every  fortnight ;  and  the  eleventh  treats  | 
of  the  particular  affemblies  which  are  to  meet  on  the  other  j| 
Fridays.  1 

By  the  feventh  it  is  ordered,  that  a  catalogue  {hall  be  made  | 
of  the  infurers  and  infured,  with  their  names  and  dwelling-  j 
places,  to  be  put  in  the  hall  of  the  chief  office. 

1  he  eighth  fettles  the  diftribution  of  filver  medals,  to  be  given  '! 
to  30  of  the  moft  ancient,  who  fhall  be  prefent  at  the  general  i( 
affemblies,  at  the  rate  of  four  to  each,  there  being  no  diftribu-  | 
tion  to  be  made  in  the  particular  affemblies,  according  to  the 
exception  fet  down  in  the  eleventh  article. 

I  he  ninth  and  tenth  appoint  the  prefident,  and  treat  of  the 
meetings  of  the  infurers  and  infured. 

The  12th,  13th,  14th,  15th,  16th,  18th,  and  21ft  regulate 
the  funftions  of  the  regifter;  the  manner  of  keeping  the 
books  ;  the  order  to  be  obferved  in  drawing  up  and  clofing 
the  policies;  the  carefulnefs,  diligence,  and  difintereftednefs, 
with  which  the  regifter  ought  to  deliver  the  deeds  and  extracts 
of  the  chamber  ;  his  correfpondences  with  the  fea-port  towns, 
and  his  own,  his  cafihier’s,  or  under-calhier’s  affiduous  atten¬ 
dance  at  the  office. 


7  he  17th  orders  the  judges  appointed  by  the  chamber  to  con¬ 
form  their  fentences  not  only  to  the  conditions  fet  down  ami 
detei  mined  in  the  policies,  but  alfo  to  follow  in  every  thing 
the  ordonnances,  regulations,  ways  and  cuftoms,  of  the  fea. 
The  20th  declares  by  whom  the  oath  is  to  be  adminiftred, 
when  required. 

The  22d  contains  regulations  concerning  the  prayers  and 

mafles  to  be  faid  for  the  infurers  and  iniured  after  their 
death. 

Daftly,  by  the  23d,  the  chamber  appoints  a  regifter,  and  re- 
folves  that  his  majefty  fhall  be  humbly  petitioned  to  order 
the  authorizing  of  this  regulation,  by  a  decree  of  tfie  fuperior 
council. 

The 
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The  chamber  added  afterwards  feveral  other  articles  to  thefe 
regulations,  and  explained  and  amended  feme  others  :  and 
all  thofe  regulations,  wherein  the  public  was  concerned,  were 
authorized  by  decrees  of  the  council. 

There  is  a  decree  of  the  13th  of  September,  1 672,  for  leaving 
the  infured  at  liberty  to  chufe  their  debtor  ;  it  orders,  alfo, 
that  the  policies  be  diftributed  among  the  infurers  with  pru¬ 
dence  and  honefty. 

Another  decree  of  the  26th  of  Auguft,  1673,  forbids  the 
infurers  and  infured  to  carry  the  deputes  ariling  among  them, 
on  account  of  policies  of  infurance  and  bottomry,  before 
the  ordinary  courts  of  juftice;  but  obliges  them  to  chufe 
arbitrators,  among  thofe  who  compofe  the  chamber,  to  be 
their  judges 

There  is  a  third  ediCt,  of  the  nth  of  January  1675,  relating 
to  the  infurances  made  on  a  friend’s  account,  and  for  finding 
out,  when  required,  the  true  names  of  the  perfons  for  whom 
any  thing  was  infured. 

Things  continued  in  that  condition ’till  the  year  1683,  when 
the  chamber  judging,  by  the  few  policies  they  made  out,  that 
it  was  proper  to  eftablifh  the  company  upon  another  footing, 
devifed  feveral  proje&s  for  fetting  up  another  fociety,  upon 
the  fame  foundation  of  the  former.  But  there  pafled  three 
ears  before  this  fociety  was  quite  formed,  when  it  was  efta- 
lifhed  by  virtue  of  an  ediCt  of  the  king,  given  in  the  month 
of  May,  1 686,  and  registered  that  fame  year  in  parliament, 
the  30th  of  the  fame  month  ;  by  which  ediCt  was  ereCted  and 
regulated  a  general  company  for  infurances  and  bottomries  in 
the  city  of  Paris. 

That  edidt  of  creation  contains,  in  29  articles,  the  conditions 
under  which  the  king  was  pleafed  to  eftablifh  this  new  com¬ 
pany.  The  chief  of  thefe  articles  are,  the  fecond,  which  let 
ties  the  number  of  afl'oeiates,  or  partners,  at  30  only  ;  the 
fourth,  which  orders  that  the  company  fhall  have  a  capital 
fund,  or  ftock,  of  300,000  livres,  divided  into  75  aClions, 
or  (hares,  of  4000  livres  each,  and  regulates  the  time  during 
which  the  company  is  to  continue  at  fix  years ;  the  tenth, 
which  orders  that  the  policies  of  infurance  fhall  contain  a 
claufe,  by  which  the  parties  concerned  fubmit  themfelves  to 
an  arbitration,  in  cafe  of  any  difpute.  The  14th  mentions 
the  appeals  from  the  fentences  of  the  arbitrators,  and  orders 
that  they  fhall  be  finally  determined  by  a  counfellor  of  ftate, 
the  lieutenant-general  of  the  police,  and  the  provoft  of  the 
merchants.  The  18th  declares,  that  they  who  fhall  enter 
into  the  partnerfhip  and  commerce  of  infurance,  fhall  not  be 
degraded  from  their  nobility.  The  22d  eftablifhes  and  fet¬ 
tles  the  fees  of  the  regifter.  The  25th  forbids  all  perfons, 
but  fuch  as  are  members  of  the  company,  to  carry  on  any 
commerce  of  infurance  and  bottomry  in  the  city  of  Paris. 
The  27th  leaves  the  merchants  traders,  and  other  private 
perfons  of  the  cities  of  Roan,  Nantes,  St  Malo,  Rochelle, 
Bourdeaux,  Bayonne,  Marfeilles,  &c.  at  liberty  to  continue 
the  bufinefs  of  infuring,  but  only  upon  the  lame  footing  as 
it  was  before  the  date  of  the  edidt.  Laftly,  the  28th  gives 
the  partners  leave  to  draw  up  amongft  themfelves  fuch  articles 
and  rules  as  they  fhall  think  proper  for  the  management  of 
the  affairs  of  their  partnerfhip,  on  condition,  neverthelefs, 
to  get  them  authorized  by  a  decree  of  the  council. 

In  confequence  of  the  laft  mentioned  article,  the  partners 
made  a  contradl  among  themfelves,  on  the  20th  of  May, 
which  contains  the  terms  and  regulations  under  which  they 
enter  into  partnerfhip;  thefe  are  fet  forth  in  43  articles,  the 
mod  important  of  which  are  as  follow  : 

By  the  firft,  the  company  fettles  the  number  of  the  partners 
at  30,  and  it’s  duration  at  fix  years. 

The  fecond  eftablifhes  the  ftock  of  300,000  livres,  ordered 
by  the  edidt. 

The  fixth  and  twelfth  regulate  the  eledtion  of  five  diredtors, 
their  power  and  meetings. 

In  the  13th  it  is  agreed  that  the  general  affemblies  fhall  be 
held  on  Tuefdays  every  -week ;  and,  in  the  14th,  that  the  di¬ 
redtors  fhall  meet  every  Monday,  Wednefday,  and  Friday. 
The  1 6th  treats  of  the  books  to  be  kept,  of  which  there  are 
to  be  feven. 

In  the  24th  they  fpeak  of  arbitrations. 

In  the  28th  mention  is  made  of  the  general  account  of  the  fhips, 
on  which  the  company  fhall  have  lent  money,  or  made  infu¬ 
rances,  which  is  to  be  drawn  up  every  year  in  December. 

I  he  29th  treats  of  the  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  to  the  profit 
.of  the  partners,  which  is  to  be  paid  every  year,  on  the  5th 
of  January. 

The  30th,  31ft,  32d,  and  33d  articles  explain  the  value 
and  quality  of  the  aCtions,  or  (hares. 

The  34th,  35th,  36th,  and  38th  treat  of  the  cafh  and  the 
cafhier. 

Laftly,  by  the  44th  t^ie  company  retains  the  liberty  of  mak¬ 
ing,  for  the  future,  new  resolutions  and  by-laws,  as  occafion 
fhall  require,  and  to  get  them  authorized. 

This  firft  regulation,  having  the  force  of  a  contradl,  was  ap¬ 
proved,  and  the  execution  of  it  ordered  by  a  decree  of  the 
council,  given  the  6th  of  June,  1  686.  See  the  article  As¬ 
surance. 

CHAMPAGNE,  a  province  in  France,  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Hainault  and  Luxemburgh  ;  on  the  eaft  by  Lorrain 
Vox,.  I. 
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and  Franche  Comte  ;  on  the  fouth  by  Burgundy  ;  and,  on  the 
weft,  by  the  Ifle  of  France,  and  by  Soiffonnois.  It  lies  between 
the  47th  degree  and  30  minutes  of  latitude,  and  the  50th 
degree  and  10  minutes ;  and  from  the  3d  degree  of  iohgitude 
eaft  of  London  to  the  6th.  It’s  form  is  like  that  of  the  lec¬ 
tion  of  a  pyramid,  the  bafts  of  which  lies  towards  Burgundy, 
and  is  about  40  leagues  long  :  it’s  point,  fituate  towards  the 
Low  countries,  is  15  leagues  ;  and  it’s  height,  from  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  Burgundy  to  the  Netherlands,  about  45  leagues.  If 
is  watered  by  the  Seine,  the  Marne,  the  Aifne,  the  Aubre, 
the  Veffe,  and  feveral  others  of  lefs  note.  The  Meufe,  or 
Maes,  has  it’s  fpring  in  this  province;  but  it  foon  runs  into 
the  duchy  of  Bar,  which  it  croffes  from  north  to  fouth,  and 
returns  into  this  province,  and  paffes  by  Sedan  and  Charle- 
ville  ;  whence  it  runs  through  the  county  of  Namur,  bifhop- 
ric  of  Liege,  and  duchy  of  Guelderland,  into  Holland,  where 
it  falls  into  the  fea  near  the  Briel. 

The  air  here  is  extremely  wholfome,  the  foil  dry  and  chalky  ; 
fo  that  it  produces  but  little  wheat,  much  rye,  and  chiefly 
an  excellent  fort  of  light  wine,  the  moft  delicate  in  all  France, 
well  known  under  the  name  of  Champagne.  There  are  here 
very  good  paitures,  and  the  country  contains  very  large 
plains.  It  is  bordered  in  many  places  with  noble  forefts  and 
mountains,  affording  not  only  great  variety  of  game,  but 
mines  of  iron  and  metals,  of  divers  kinds.  The  chief  trade 
of  the  inhabitants  confifts  in  corn,  wine,  and  iron,  which  is 
tranfported  to  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  by  means  of  their 
rivers,  feveral  of  which  are  navigable. 

Champagne  Proper  contains, 

1.  Troyes,  the  capital  city  of  the  province,  fituate  on  the 
Seine,  20  leagues  diftant  from  Paris  to  the  fouth-eaft,  23 
from  Rheims  to  the  fouth,  20  from  Dijon  to  the  north-weft, 
and  10  from  Sens  to  the  eaft.  It  is  an  ancient  city,  and  one 
of  the  moft  confiderable  for  it’s  manufactures,  which  confift 
in  linnen  cloths,  fuftians,  dimities,  ferges,  druggets,  tan¬ 
ning  of  leather,  bleaching  of  wax,  &c.  Their  trade  for¬ 
merly  was  fo  confiderable,  that  feveral  foreign  princes  would 
accept  of  no  other  fecurities  for  the  fums  they  were  to  be 
paid  by  the  French  kings,  but  thofe  of  the  merchants  of 
Troyes  *  :  but  the  trade  hereof,  in  regard  to  their  manufac¬ 
tures,  being  removed  to  other  parts  of  France,  that  city  is 
not  near  fo  fplendid  as  heretofore,  which  is  frequently  the 
cafe  of  many  cities  and  trading  towns  in  other  nations,  as 
well  as  France. 

0  Dees  not  this  fhew  the  dignity  and  importance  of  merchants 
to  a  trading  nation  ?  See  the  article  Commerce. 

2.  Chaalons,  or  Chaaloons  sur  Marne,  is  another  city 
of  trade,  pleafantly  fituated,  in  an  agreeable  plain,  on  the 
river  Marne,  about  17  leagues  diftant  from  Troyes  to  the 
north,  and  28  from  Paris  to  the  eaft.  There  2re  two  frnall 
rivers,  or  brooks,  which  run  through  this  city,  and  fall  into 
the  Marne,  a  little  beyond  it.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
viz.  the  city  itfelf,  the  ifland  formed  in  it  by  the  river  Marne, 
and  the  borough. 

They  have  a  pretty  good  trade  here  for  oats,  which  they  fend 
to  Paris.  Formerly  they  fold  very  confiderable  quantities  of 
wine;  but  that  branch  of  trade  is  now  removed  to  Rheims. 
Some  years  ago  they  fet  up  a  manufactory  of  fhalloons,  and 
other  thin  woollen  fluffs,  which  fell  very  well,  both  within 
the  kingdom  and  in  foreign  parts. 

3.  Ay,  is  alfo  fituate  on  the  river  Marne,  and  remarkable  only 
for  the  excellent  wine  produced  in  it’s  neighbourhood,  and 
which  is  greatly  efteemed,  both  in  France  and  in  other  coun¬ 
tries. 

4.  Rheims,  or  Reims,  fituate  in  the  middle  of  a  plain,  where 
the  river  Veffe  wafhes  part  of  it’s  walls,  which  are  extended 
in  compafs  about  an  hour’s  journey.  It  is  diftant  25  leagues 
from  Paris  to  the  north-eaft,  ten  from  Soiflbns  to  the  eaft, 
22  from  T royes  to  the  north,  and  8  from  Chaalons  to  the 
north-weft. 

The  chief  trade  here  is  that  of  wine,  and  of  feveral  thin 
woollen  fluffs,  or  mixed  with  filk,  manufactured  in  this  city, 

Rethelois,  or  Mazariny,  lies  near  the  borders  of  Lux¬ 
emburgh,  and  the  country  of  Liege,  in  the  northern  part  of 
Champagne.  Part  of  this  country  is  covered  with  woods, 
where  there  are  a  great  many  forges,  for  the  manufacture  of 
iron  ;  the  reft  abounds  in  paftures,  and  is  watered  by  various 
rivers,  the  moft  confiderable  whereof  is  the  Aiftte. 

Rethfl,  or  Retel,  the  capital  of  Rethelois,  lies  on  the 
river  Aifne,  7  leagues  diftant  from  Rheims  to  the  north,  9 
from  Rocroy  to  the  fouth,  and  the  fame  from  Sedan  to  the 
fouth- weft.  They  make  here  the  fame  forts  of  fluffs  as  at 
Rheims,  but  they  are  not  reckoned  of  fo  good  a  quality. 

Sedan,  (lands  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  river  Meufe,  near  the 
borders  of  Luxemburgh,  9  miles  diftant  from  Rethel  to  the 
north  eaft.  and  5  from  Charleville  to  the  eaft.  It  is  one  of 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom,  and,  confequently,  of  the  utmoft 
importance. 

They  make  here  a  great  quantity  of  woollen  cloths,  which 
are  as  much  efteemed  as  thofe  of  Holland,  and  of  which  they 
have  a  confiderable  traffic  ;  they  alfo  make  ferges  and  thread 
laces  :  but  thefe  manufactures  are  not  fo  confiderable  as  be- 
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fore  the  mod  cruel  and  perfidious  perfecution  *  of  the  pro- 
teftants,  and  the  revocation  of  the  edi#  of  Nantes. 


*  Ought  not  thefe  wicked  religious  principles  to  give  the  true 
friends  of  liberty,  the  Proteftants  of  this  kingdom,  as  well 


as  thofe  of  all  others,  the  higheft  delegation  of  a  French 
government,  who  will  facrifice  not  only  the  liberty,  but  even 
the  trade  of  their  fubjebls,  for  the  Church’s  fake  ?  which 
Ihews  that  this  neighbouring  nation  only  encourages  trade 
to  inrich  the  fubjefts  for  a  time,  that  they  may  poflefs  the 
more  to  be  fleeced  of,  when  it  is  the  will  and  pieafure  of 
their  grand 


Perthois,  or  Pertois,  is  fituated  along  the  banks  of  the 
river  Marne,  between  Campagne  Proper  and  the  duchy  of 
Bar.  It’s  chief  cities  are, 

1.  Vitri-le -Francois,  fituate  on  the  river  Marne,  7  leagues 
above  Chaalons.  This  city  Hands  on  a  plain ;  it  is  very  popu¬ 
lous,  and  has  a  confiderable  trade,  chiefly  in  corn,  which 
renders  it  very  opulent.  It  is  the  feat  of  a  bailiwick,  a  pre 
fidial  court,  and  a  granary  for  fait.  The  Marne,  which  here 
begins  to  be  navigable,  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  to  tranfport  their  corn  to  Paris. 

2.  St  Dizier,  or  Disideripolis,  is  fituated  in  a  plain,  on 
the  river  Marne,  6  leagues  from  Vitri-le-Fran^ois  to  the  eaft. 
Befides  the  Marne,  this  city  is  watered  by  another  rivulet, 
which  lprings  about  two  leagues  higher,  towards  Bar-le-duc. 
On  the  fouth  and  north  of  this  place  there  are  large  forefts, 
which  afford  timber  for  all  veffels  on  the  Marne,  which  are 
built  at  St  Dizier,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  there  are 
alfo  a  great  many  forges  for  the  iron  manufacture ;  all  which 
afford  a  pretty  good  trade  to  this  city.  There  is  alfo  here  a 
granary  for  fait. 

There  are  fome-other  fmall  towns  and  cities  in  this  province, 
which  would  be  tedioufly  difagreeable  to  enumerate,  fince 
they  carry  on  little  trade  to  be  taken  notice  of. 

CHARTER-PARTY,  an  inftrument  or  writing  drawn 
between  merchants  and  mailers  of  fhips,  or  between  the 
owners  and  merchants,  containing  the  feveral  articles  or  par¬ 
ticulars  of  their  agreement,  in  regard  to  freight,  and  the 
carriage  of  merchandizes  by  fea. 

See  the  form  of  a  charter-party  of  affreightment,  at  the  end 
of  this  article. 

A  charter-party  is  made  in  confequence  of  the  affreightment 
of  a  fhip,  and  the  freight  is  the  money  agreed  to  be  paid  for 
the  carriage  of  merchandizes  by  fea. 

Ships  are  freighted  either  by  the  ton,  or^by  the  great ;  and, 
in  refpe#  to  time,  the  freight  is  contracted  for  at  fo  much  per 
month,  or  at  a  fum  certain  for  the  whole  voyage.  If  a  fhip 
freighted  by  the  great  {hall  be  call  away,  the  freight  is  loft  ; 
but,  if  a  merchant  agrees  by  the  ton,  or  atfo  much  for  every 
piece  of  goods,  and  by  any  accident  the  fhip  is  call  away,  if 
part  of  the  goods  are  faved,  fome  are  of  opinion,  that  fhe 
ought  to  be  anfwered  her  freight  pro  rata  :  and,  when  a  fhip 
is  infured,  and  fuch  a  misfortune  happens,  the  infured  com¬ 
monly  transfer  thefe  goods  over  to  the  affurers,  towards  a 
fatisfa#ion  of  what  they  make  good,  by  virtue  of  their  fub- 
feriptions. 

If  a  fhip  is  freighted  after  the  rate  of  20  1.  per  month,  that 
fhe  fhall  be  out,  to  be  paid  after  arrival  in  the  port  of  Lon¬ 
don  ;  and  the  fhip  is  caft  away  coming  from  the  Downs,  but 
the  lading  is  all  preferved,  the  freight,  in  this  cafe,  fhall  be 
paid  :  for  the  money  becomes  due  monthly  by  the  contra#, 
and  the  place  mentioned  is  only  to  afeertain  where  the  fame 
is  to  be  paid  ;  the  fhip  is  intitled  to  wages,  like  unto  a  la¬ 
bourer  or  mariner  that  ferves  by  the  month,  who,  if  he  dies 
in  the  voyage,  his  executors  are  to  be  anfwered  pro  rata. 
Befides,  the  freight  is  due  by  intendment  of  law,  on  the 
bringing  up  of  the  commodities  to  the  port  of  London,  and 
their  delivery  there,  and  not  of  the  fhip.  Mol.  Jur.  Mari- 
tim.  224,  225. 

A  contrail  is  made  between  a  merchant  and  a  mafter  of  a 
fhip,  that,  if  he  carries  the  merchant’s  goods  to  fuch  a  port, 
he  will  then  pay  him  fo  much  money  for  freight :  in  making 
the  voyage  the  fhip  is  robbed  by  pirates,  and  part  of  her  lading 
loft,  and  afterwards  the  remainder  is  brought  to  the  port  of 
difeharge  :  here  the  fum  agreed  on  for  freight  is  not  due,  the 
agreement  not  being  performed  on  the  part  of  the  mafter, 
and  this  is  a  conditional  contraCt.  But  it  is  otherwife  by  the 
civil  law;  for,  thereby,  the  fame  is  a  danger  of  the  Teas, 
which,  if  not  exprefied  in  naval  agreements,  yet  is  naturally 
implied,  and  there  was  no  default  in  the  mafter  or  his  ma¬ 
riners  :  and  had  thefe  goods,  which  the  pirates  carried  away, 
been  thrown  overboard  in  ftrefs  of  weather,  it  would  not 
have  worked  a  dilability  in  the  mafter  to  receive  the  fum 
agreed  on  ;  becaufe,  both  by  the  common  law,  and  the  law 
marine,  the  aft  of  God,  or  that  of  the  enemy,  fhall  not  have 
an  effeCt  to  work  a  wrong  in  aCtions  private  :  but  a  pirate 
is  efteemed  an  enemy  in  our  law.  1  Brownl.  21.  1  Co. 
Rep.  97. 

It  was  covenanted  by  charter-party,  that  a  fhip  fhould  return 
within  the  river  of  1  hames  by  a  certain  time  (danger  of  the 
feas  excepted)  and  after  in  the  voyage,  within  the'time  for 
the  return,  the  fhip  was  taken  upon  the  fea  by  pirates,  fo 
that  the  mafter  could  not  return  to  the  river  Thames  at  the 


exaCl  time  mentioned  in  the  agreement*  here,  in  the  cafe  of 
Pickering  and  Berkley,  it  was  relolved,  that  this  impediment 
was  within  the  exception  ;  and  the  words,  danger  of  the  feas 
excepted,  intend  as  well  any  danger  upon  the  feas  by  pirates 
and  men  of  war,  as  dangers  of  the  feas  by  fhipwreck,  tem- 
pefts,  or  the  like.  And  in  this  cafe,  before  judgment  was 
given,  a  certificate  of  merchants  was  read  in  court,  by  order 
of  Roll  juftice,  that  the  taking  by  pirates  are  amongft  mer¬ 
chants  accounted  perils  of  the  fea.  Stiles’s  Rep.  132.  2  Roll 
Abridg.  248. 

If  in  cafe  of  a  freight  a  time  is  fixed  and  agreed  on  between 
the  merchant  and  a  mafter  of  a  fhip,  &c.  for  the  commence¬ 
ment  and  finifhing  of  the  voyage ;  it  may  not  be  altered  by 
the  fupercargo,  without  a  fpecial  commiffion  from  the  mer¬ 
chant  :  if  it  be  agreed,  that  the  mafter  fhall  fail  from  Lon¬ 
don  to  any  part  abroad,  in  two  months,  and  freio-ht  is  ac¬ 
cordingly  agreed  on,  though  the  mafter  doth  not  arrive  at 
the  port  within  the  time,  if  he  begins  the  voyage  during  the 
two  months,  the  freight  fhall  become  due.  ^o  where  an 
agreement  is  made  for  the  fhip  to  fail  the  firft  fair  wind,  or 
opportunity,  and  does  not,  yet  afterwards  breaks  ground, *and 
arrives  at  her  port,  the  freight  will  be  due ;  for  departure 
intitles  the  mafter  to  the  freight,  and  to  fay  the  fhip  did  not 
depart  with  the  next  wind,  is  but  a  circumftance,  which,  in 
ftriclnefs  of  law,  is  not  traverfable  :  but,  if  a  mafter  fhall 
weigh  anchor,  and  proceed  in  his  voyage,  after  a  certain 
time  agreed  on  for  his  departure,  he  is  liable  to  make  good 
all  cafualties  at  fea,  and  misfortunes  whatfoever.  Pafch.  2 
Car.  I.  Poph.  1 6 1. 

In  mutual  covenants  between  a  mafter  of  a  fhip  and  a  mer¬ 
chant,  wherein  the  mafter  of  the  fhip  covenanted  to  fail  with 
the  firft  fair  wind  to  Barcelona,  and  that  the  mariners  fhould 
attend  with  a  boat  to  relade  the  fhip,  and  then  he  would  re¬ 
turn  with  the  firft  fair  wind  to  London,  and  there  unload  and 
deliver  the  goods ;  and  the  merchant  covenanted  to  pay  him 
fo  much  for  freight,  and  fo  much  a  day  during  his  flaying  in 
port  there  for  demurrage ;  and  declared  that  he  failed  at  fuch  a 
time  with  the  firft  fair  wind,  and  fo  on  according  to  the  agree¬ 
ment  :  to  this  the  merchant  pleaded,  as  to  the  freight, &that 
the  fhip  did  not  return  dire#ly  to  London,  but  went  to  Ali- 
cant  and  Tangier,  and  made  divers  deviations,  whereby  the 
goods  were  fpoiled  ;  and,  as  to  the  demurrage,  the  fame  was 
occafioned  by  the  negligence  of  the  mariners,  in  not  attend¬ 
ing  with  the  boat  to  relade  the  fhip. — But  the  plea  was  held 
inefficient,  and  the  plaintiff,  the  mafter  of  the  fhip,  had 
judgment ;  for  the  covenants  are  mutual  and  reciprocal,  up¬ 
on  which  each  hath  his  action  againft  the  other,  and  cannot 
plead  the  breach  of  one  covenant  in  bar  of  another ;  and 
therefore  the  merchant,  the  defendant,  ought  by  action  to  re¬ 
cover  his  damages  fuftained.  3  Lev.  Rep.  41.  Hill.  13  Car.  II. 

If  the  freighter  of  a  fhip  fhall  put  on  board  prohibited  or  un¬ 
lawful  merchandizes,  by  which  the  fhip  is  detained,  or  the 
voyage  impeded,  he  fhall  anfwer  the  freight  contra#ed  for : 
and  when  a  fhip  is  out  at  fea,  and  taken  by  an  enemy,  if  af¬ 
terwards  fhe  be  retaken  by  another  fhip  in  amity,  and  refti- 
tution  is  made,  whereupon  fhe  proceeds  in  her  voyage,  the 
contra#  for  freight  is  not  determined ;  for,  though  the  taking 
by  the  enemy  divefted  the  property  out  of  the  owners,  yet 
by  the  laws  of  war  that  polfeffion  was  defeafible,  and,  being 
recovered  in  battle  afterwards,  the  owners  became  re-inveft- 
ed  :  fo  that  the  contra#,  by  fi#ion  of  law,  is  of  the  fame  va¬ 
lidity,  as  if  the  fhip  never  had  been  taken ;  and  the  entire 
freight  becomes  due  accordingly.  Styles  220.  7  R.  2.  Sta* 
tham  Abr.  54. 

Where  a  fhip  is  freighted  out  and  in,  no  freight  is  due  ’till  the 
whole  voyage  is  performed  ;  fo  that,  if  the  fhip  be  caft  away 
coming  home,  the  freight  outwards  as  well  as  inwards  be¬ 
comes  loft :  but  if  goods  and  merchandize  are  fully  laden 
aboard,  and,  the  fhip  having  broke  ground,  the  merchant 
after  that  on  confideratioft  refolves  not  to  adventure,  but  will 
unlade  again  ;  by  the  law  marine  the  freight  is  deferved.  If 
a  fhip  in  her  voyage  happens  to  become  unable  to  perform  it, 
without  any  fault  in  the  mafter,  or  the  mafter  or  fhip  be  ar- 
refted  by  fome  foreign  prince  or  ftate,  the  mafter  may  repair 
his  fhip  to  make  her  capable  of  the  voyage,  or  may  freight 
another  fhip  :  and,  if  the  merchant  will  not  agree  to  the  fame, 
then  the  freight  will  be  due  for  fo  much  as  the  fhip  hath 
earned,  for  otherwife  the  mafter  is  anfwerable  for  all  da¬ 
mages  that  fhall  happen.  And  therefore,  if  the  fhip  to  which 
the  goods  are  tranflated  perifh,  the  mafter  mull  anfwer ;  but, 
if  both  the  fhips  perifh,  then  he  is  difeharged  :  and  if  the 
fhip  be  in  a  finking  condition,  fo  that  there  is  an  extreme 
neceffity,  the  goods  may  be  put  into  any  empty  veffel  palling 
by,  which  in  all  appearance  feems  fufficient ;  and,  if  that  fhip 
finks  or  perifhes,  he  is  there  excufed.  Leg.  Oleron.  andRhod. 

I  rin.  9  Jac.  I.  B.  R.  1  Brownl. 

If  part  of  the  lading  be  on  fhipboard,  and,  through  fome  mif- 
fortune  happening  to  the  merchant,  he  has  not  his  full  lading 
aboard  at  the  time  agreed,  the  mafter  is  at  liberty  to  contra# 
with  another,  and  'fhall  have  freight  by  way  of  damage  for 
the  time  thofe  goods  were  on  board  ;  for  thefe  agreements  are 
in  law  upon  a  condition  precedent,  and  any  failure  as  to 
compleat  lading  will  determine  the  fame,  unlefs  afterwards 
affirmed  by  the  mailer’s  conlent :  this  is  the  higheft  juftice, 
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that  the  fliip  and  matter  fhoilld  be  free  in  thefe  cafes  •  and 
that  by  the  delay  of  the  merchant,  on  flapping  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  goods,  the  matter  may  not  lofe  the  feafon  of  the  year, 
or  be  defeated  of  the  opportunity  of  paffage.  Moll.  218,  219! 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  veffel  is  not  ready,  and  part  of 
the  goods  are  on  fhipboard,  the  merchant  may  fliip  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  goods  aboard  another  vettel,  and  "difeharge  the 
firft  matter ;  and  may  alfo  recover  damages  againtt  fuch 
matter  or  the  owners  for  the  reft,  which  is  grounded  upon  the 
like  reafoh  as  the  former:  though,  by  the  marine  law,  chance, 
or  fome  other  notorious  neceffity,  will  excufe  the  matter  • 
but  then  he  lofeth  his  freight  ’till  fuch  time  as  he  breaks 
ground,  and  until  that  time  he  fuftains  the  lofs  of  the  fliip. 
But,  if  the  fault  be  in  the  merchant,  he  is  to  anfwer  for  the 
damage  to  the  matter  and  the  fhip ;  or,  according  to  the  Rho¬ 
dian  iaws,  lhall  be  obliged  to  provide  for  the  fhip’s  crew  ten 
days  at  his  own  charge;  and,  after  that,  ftiall  pay  the  full 
freight :  and,  if  there  be  any  damage  afterwards,  the  mer¬ 
chant  mutt  run  the  rifque  of  that,  and  not  the  matter  or 
owners.  By  our  common  law,  it  feems  to  be  otherwife  ; 
for,  fo  long  as  the  matter  hath  the  goods  on  fhipboard,  he 
is  to  fee  them  forth-coming.  Leg.  Oleron.  c.  21.  Mich. 
IO  Car.  I.  3  Cro.  Rep.  383.  2  Cro. 

Where  a  fliip  is  not  ready  to  take  in,  or  the  merchant  not 
ready  to  lade  aboard  goods,  the  parties  are  at  liberty  ;  but 
neverthelefs  the  perfon  damnified  on  either  fide  may  brino-  an 
a&ion  againtt  the  other,  to  recompenfe  and  make  l'atisfacttion 
for  the  detriment  fuftained  ;  it  has  been  held,  that,  by  the 
common  law  of  England,  the  party  thus  damnified  by  adlion 
of  the  cafe  {hall  recover  damages  on  the  agreement ;  and 
by  the  naval  laws  of  Rhodes,  if  there  be  an  agreement,  and 
earneft  given  thereon,  but  no  writing  made,  and  the  fame  is 
broke  by  the  merchant,  he  lofeth  his  earneft ;  and  if  it  be 
broke  by  the  owners  of  the  fhip,  or  the  matter,  they  forfeit 
double  the  earneft  given.  Leg.  Rhod.  art.  19. 

If  any  fhip  or  vettel  is  freighted  from  one  port  to  another, 
and  fo  to  divers  ports,  on  what  is  called  a  trading  voyage, 
this  is  all  bat  one  voyage,  if  it  be  in  conformity  to  the  char¬ 
ter-party  or  agreement:  and  generally  the  touching  at  feveral 
ports  by  agreement  imports  not  a  diverfity,  but  a  voyage 
entire;  but,  if  the  fhip  otherwife  puts  into  any  other  pent 
than  what  flie  was  freighted  to,  the  matter,  by  the  laws  of 
Oleron,  fhall  anfwer  damage  to  the  merchant;  unlefs  he  be 
forced  in  by  ftorm,  enemies,  or  pirates,  and  then  he  mutt 
fail  to  the  port  agreed  at  his  own  expence.  And  where  a 
matter  freights  out  a  fhip,  and  afterwards  privately  takes  in 
other  goods,  unknown  to  the  firft  laders,  he  fhall  lofe  his 
freight;  and  if  here  it  falls  out,  that  any  of  the  freighters 
goods  for  the  fafety  of  the  fhip  fhall  be  caft  over-board,  the 
xeft  of  the  merchandize  fhall  not  be  fubjedt  to  the  average, 
but  the  matter  out  of  his  own  purfe  fhall  make  good  the  fame’ 
Leg.  Oleron,  Leg.  Naval.  Rhod.  c.  25.  See  Average. 
Leakage  occafioned  by  ftorm  may  in  common  cafes  come 
into  an  average  :  and  if  freight  be  taken  for  an  hundred  tons 
pf  wine,  and  twenty  of  them  leak  out,  fo  that  there  is  not 
above  eight  inches  from  the  buge  upwards,  the  freight  not- 
withttanding  becomes  due ;  and  one  reafon  thereof  is,  be- 
caufe  from  that  gauge  the  king  can  demand  his  cuftoms  •  but 
if  they  be  under  eight  inches,  in  the  opinion  of  fome,  the 
freighters  may  chufe  to  refign  them  to  the  matter  for  freioht, 
and  thereby  be  difeharged  :  but  moft  perfons  conceive  other- 
wife,  and  hold,  that  if  all  the  wine  had  leaked  out,  (if  there 
was  no  fault  in  the  matter)  there  is  no  reafon  the  fhipfhould 
lofe  her  freight ;  for  the  freight  arifes  from  the  tonnage  taken, 
and  in  fome  places  abroad,  particularly  at  Bourdeaux,  the 
matter  is  not  allowed  to  flow  the  goods,  but  it  is  done  by  a 
particular  officer  appointed  for  that  purpofe.  Hill.  26  &  97 
Car.  II.  in  B.  R.  ‘ 

In  cafe  a  flitp  fhall  be  freighted  for  two  hundred  tons,  or  any 
other  number  of  tons  more  or  lefs,  adding  or  thereabouts, 
this  addition  is  commonly  underftood  to  be  within  five  tons 
the  moiety  of  the  number  ten,  whereof  the  whole  number 
is  compounded.  If  a  charter-party  is  made,  recitino-  the 
lhip  to  be  of  the  burthen  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  tonsf  and 
freight  is  agreed  for  at  a  futn  certain,  to  be  paid  at  her  re¬ 
turn  ;  the  fum  agreed  fhall  be  paid,  though  the  fhip  Halls 
lnort  of  that  burthen  ;  and,  if  no  burthen  is  expreffed,  the 
jurn  mutt  be  paid  :  but,  if  a  fhip  freighted  by  the  ton  fhall 
be  found  lefs  than  the  burthen  mentioned,  there  fhall  be  no 
more  paid  than  for  the  real  tons.  Lex.  Mercat.  Malines,  100. 
And  the  lading  of  a  fliip,  in  conftruclion  of  law,  is  bound 
tor  the  freight,  which,  in  point  of  payment,  fhall  be  preferred 
betore  any  other  debts  to  which  the  goods  fo  laden  are  liable 
though  fuch  debts  as  to  time  were  precedent  to  the  freio-ht  - 
and  the  a&ions  touching  the  fame  the  law  conftrues  favour- 
j  7.  j,r  the  ftlP  and  the  owners.  Where  a  merchant  un- 
advifedly  takes  freight,  and  contrads  with  a  mariner  that  is 
not  a  matter  of  a  fhip,*  he  has  no  remedy  againtt  the  owners 
it  a  lofs  enfues  :  but  the  mariner  may  be  fubjed  to  an  adtion. 

3  Neb.  Rep.  444.  4  Inft.  146. 

A  matter  of  a  fhip  is  not  bound  to  anfwer  freight  to  the 
owners  for  pafTengers,  where  it  appears  that  they  are  not 
AbIe  t0  Pay  :  and  ^  height  be  contracted  for  the  tranfport- 
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o^iiirrr^  hfppcn  “■ thc  to  i,= 

cLldren  If  "  *  "0.  f'ei«ht  beK™-s  ^  for  fuch 

fliip  is  obliged  a  mveSy  iis  eftfe  m of  tbe 
claim  to  them  within  a  yea  Ihe  ^  '  n0,le.la)'s 

of  the  goods,  but  defea/ble.  Moll  Pr0pn°l0r 

If  freight  be  contracted  for  the  hdinn-  * 

Dublin  to  Weft-Cbefter  and  fnm  &  f  £cn:i\n  cattle  from 
Chip’s  arrival  there,  the  whole  freTht  fh  n  h  ^ 

for  the  dead  as  the  living :  fo  2ere  fl  «  *S  7*“ 

aboard  generally,  and  no°  agreement  is  made  for']  T 
tranfpoi  ting  them.  But  if  a  rnn(.„A  ,  ,  for  lading  or 

flaves  or  cattle,  or  that  the  matter  fhtll  have"  fo  much  fo? 
every  head  or  paffenger,  there  arifes  due  no  more  freight 

tor  of  //r  h  A  arE  l,Vjn«  «  tb=  fliip’*  arrival  S  to 
port  of  difeharge,  and  not  for  the  dead.  Ibid 

Fre.ght  is  governed  by  the  contract,  when  reduced  into  a  writ- 

In°,  oommonly  called  a  charter-party,  executed  between  i-hP 

owners  &or  hTmfelf^  °h  themf£r  in  behalf  of  himfelf  and 
owners,  or  himfelf  and  the  merchant,  or  between  them  all  •  in 

wh,ch  the  mailer  or  owners  generally  covenant  to  provide  a 

pilot,  and  other  officers  and  mariners,  and  all  things  neceffarv 

for  the  voyage,  and  for  the  taking  in  and  delivering  out  of  foe 

lading.  And  the  chatter- party  doth  fettle  the  agreement  of  the 

asThebhlsofla?  “  b<Lpaid  by the  merchant  for  the  freight, 
as  the  bids  of  lading  do  foe  contents  of  the  cargo;  [fee  Bills 

of  Lading]  and  binds  the  matter  to  deliver  foe  goods  in  good 

condition  at  the  place  of  difeharge  ;  and,  fo^perfonJnce! 

fee  the*  868  ^  tack!^  and  f-iiiture,  to 

fee  foe  fame  done  and  performed.  Lex.  Mercat.  Malines,  99. 

The  common  law  always  conftrues  charter-parties,  as  near 

as  may  be,  according  to  the  intention  and  defign  of  them 

merchandize0' bvV *  T  ^  fenfe  °f  trad™>  or  *ofc  ** 
erchandize  by  fea,  but  they  mutt  be  regularly  pleaded 

And  if  the  matter  of  a  fhip  inters  into  a  cLrterVarty  t 

mfelf  and  owners,  the  matter  in  that  cafe  may  releafe  the 

taghters,  without  advifing  with  the  owners :  though  if  Ac 

owners  let  out  to  freight  fuch  a  fhip  whereof  A.  B.  is  mailer 

and  he  only  covenants  at  the  bottom  and  fubfeibes  his  nam" 

W  ,heirrere,e  fWU‘  T  I"*1  °‘‘  ^  tb‘  """el*  of  the Tipi 

Ld  Ae  reaf,m  o°nr  ';f  lr  h?nd  ftaU  “nclude  the  mailer  ; 
he  r^af°n  1;>>  for  that  he  is  not  a  proper  party  to  the  in- 

denture  of  charter-party.  Trin.  29  Eliz.  B.  R.  2  Inft  672 

If  without  agreeing  for  foe  freight,  by  charter-party ?  any 
goods  are  put  on  board,  the  matter  fhall  have  freight  accord- 

crftlv  3nh  ^  t  ?°°dS  fhail  be  to?he  K'P  t 

cretly,  without  the  matter  s  knowlege,  the  fame  mav  he 

fubjeded  to  what  freight  the  matter  thmks  fit.  And  as  to  the 
matters  s  anfwenng  for  any  goods  and  merchandize,  when 
coffer  ,  packs,  or  veffels,  or  other  marked  goods  ^re  de¬ 
livered  clofe  packed  or  fealed,  and  afterwards  fhall  be  re¬ 
ceived  open  and  oole,  the  matter  is  to  be  charged  for  it, 
until  on  due  trial  he  be  acquitted  thereof;  alfo  he  mutt  an- 
fwer  for  foe  damage  which  rats  do  in  a  fhip  to  any  merchan- 

f0T  ^r0'  kecr?  a  ca£’  as  wel1  a^  any  other  da- 
mage.  Lex  Mercat.  Malines,  102 

itw  Lnd° ?hfcninf  ,the  Tarklng  of  e°ods>  both  the  common 
the  fmli^ \h  great  refpea  to  it,  in  relation  to 

the  fettling  the  property  of  the  merchandize  in  the  right 

foTTV  !Vhf  I,-0"!  man  fta11  Ufe  the  ma,k  of  another, gto 
the  intent  to  do  him  damage,  or  bring  him  into  any  trouble, 

the  Ca<?  -eS‘  2  Cr0-  ReP‘  47i-  But  this  relates 
more  to  home  trade  in  general,  and  to  afeertain  the  goodnefs 
of  commodities,  than  to  goods  ufually  freighted  to  fea. 


A  Charter-party  of  affreightment  is  drawn  in  the  following 

form : 

This  charter-party  indented,  made,  concluded  and  agreed 
upon,  t  is  ay  o  ,  $cc.  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  See.  between 
’  ,»  ,,c- man"ner,  matter,  and  owner,  of  the  good  fhip 

or  veffel  called,  &c.  now  riding  at  anchor  at,  Sec.  of  the 
bui  then  of  200  tons,  or  thereabouts,  of  the  one  part,  and 
T*  V *.  ,of’  75*  merchant  of  the  other  part,  witneffeth.  That 
the  laid  A.  B.  for  the  confiderations  herein  after-mentioned, 
hath  granted  and  to  freight  letten,  and  by  thefe  prefents  doth 
§I?in.t  afd  to  freight  let  unto  the  faid  C.  D.  his  executors, 
adminiltrators,  and  affigns,  the  whole  tonnage  of  the  hold, 
ttern-fheets,  and  half  deck  of  foe  faid  fhip  or  veffel  called 
the,  Sec.  from  the  port  of  London  to.  Sic.  in  a  voyage  to  be 
made  with  the  faid  fhip,  jn  manner  hereafter  mentioned, 
(that  is  to  fay)  to  fail  with  the  firft  fair  wind  and  weather  that 
lhall  happen  after,  &c.  or  before,  &c.  next,  from  the  faid 
port  of  London,  with  foe  goods  and  merchandize  of  foe  faid 
j  U‘  h,s/addors  or  affigns,  on  board  to,  &c.  aforefaid  (the 
dangers  oi  the  feas  excepted)  and  there  unlade  and  make  dif- 
charge  ot  the  laid  goods  and  merchandizes,  and  deliver  all 
the  laid  goods  in  good  condition,  and  as  they  were  delivered 
to  him;  and  alio  fhall  there  remain  with  the  faid  fhip  the 
fpace  of  21  days,  and  take,  into  and  aboard  the  fame  fhip 
again,  the  goods  and  merchandizes  of  the  faid  C.  D.  his  fac- 
tors  cr  alligns,  and  fhall  then  return  to  the  port  of  London 
with  the  laid  goods,  in  foe  time,  &c.  limited  for  the  end  of 
the  laid  voyage;  In  confideratron  whereof,  the  faid  C.  D. 

for 
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for  himfelf,  his  executors  and  adminiftrators,  doth  covenant, 
promife,  and  grant,  to  and  with  the  faid  A  B.  his  execu¬ 
tors,  adminiftrators,  and  affigns,  by  thefe  prefents,  that  he 
the  faid  C  D.  his  executors,  adminiftrators,  factors,  or  af¬ 
figns,  fhall  and  will  well  and  truly  pay,  or  caufe  to  be  paid, 
unto  the  faid  A.  B.  his  executors,  adminiftrators,  or  affigns, 
for  the  freight  of  the  faid  fhip  and  goods,  the  fum  of,  &c. 
(or  after  the  rate  of  4I.  of,  &c.  the  ton,  for  every  ton  of 
goods  and  merchandizes  that  fhall  be  unladen,  of  and  from 
the  faid  fhip,  or  at  the  rate  of,  &c.  monthly,  accounting 
the  months  as  they  {hall  fall  out  in  the  kalendar,  for  every 
month  that  the  laid  fhip  fhall  be  in  performing  the  faid  voy¬ 
age,  and  fo  in  proportion  for  a  fhorter  time  than  a  month, 
to  commence  from,  &c.  and  continue  ’till  the  fhip’s  return 
to,  &c.)  within  21  days  after  the  faid  fhip’s  arrival,  and 
goods  returned  and  difeharged  in  good  condition  at  the  port 
of  London  aforefaid,  for  the  end  of  the  faid  voyage:  and  alfo 
fhall  and  will  pay  for  demurrage  (if  any  fhall  be  by  the  de¬ 
fault  of  him  the  faid  C.  D.  his  factors  or  affigns)  the  fum  of, 
&c.  per  day,  daily  and  every  day,  as  the  fame  fhall  grow 
due.  And  the  faid  A.  B.  for  himfelf,  his  executors  and 
adminiftrators,  doth  covenant,  promife,  and  grant,  to  and 
with  the  faid  C.  D.  his  executors,  adminiftrators,  and  af¬ 
figns,  by  thefe  prefents,  that  the  faid  fhip  or  veftel  fhall  be 
ready  at  the  port  of  London,  to  take  in  goods  by  the  faid  C.  D. 
on  or  before,  &c.  next  coming  :  and  the  faid  C.  D.  for  him¬ 
felf,  his  executors,  &c.  doth  covenant  and  promife,  within 
ten  days  after  the  faid  fhip  or  veftel  fhall  be  thus  ready,  to 
have  ffis  goods  put  on  board  the  faid  fhip,  to  proceed  on  the 
faid  voyage;  and  alfo  on  the  arrival  of  the  faid  fhip  at,  &c. 
within  ten  days,  to  have  his  goods  ready  to  put  on  board  the 
faid  fhip,  to  return  on  the  faid  voyage.  And  the  faid  A.  B. 
for  himfelf,  his  executors,  and  adminiftrators,  doth  further 
covenant  and  agree,  to  and  with  the  faid  C.  D.  his  execu¬ 
tors,  adminiftrators,  and  affigns,  that  the  faid  fhip  or  veftel 
now  is,  and,  at  all  times  during  the  faid  voyage,  fhall  be,  to 
the  beft  endeavours  of  him  the  faid  A.  B.  his  executors  and 
adminiftrators,  and  at  his  and  their  own  proper  cofts  and 
charges,  in  all  things  made  and  kept  ftiff,  ftaunch,  ftrong, 
well  apparelled,  furnifhed  and  provided,  as  well  with  men 
and  mariners,  fufficient  and  able  to  fail,  guide,  and  govern 
the  faid  fhip,  as  with  all  manner  of  rigging,  boats,  tackle, 
furniture,  provifton  and  appurtenances,  fitting  and  neceftary 
for  the  faid  men  and  mariners,  and  for  the  faid  fhip  during 
the  voyage  aforefaid.  And  laftly,  for  the  performance  of  all 
and  ftngular  the  covenants,  grants,  articles,  and  agreements, 
herein  contained,  on  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  faid  A.  B. 
his  executors  or  adminiftrators,  to  be  done  and  performed, 
the  faid  A.  B.  binds  himfelf,  his  executors  and  adminiftra¬ 
tors,  and  efpecially  the  faid  fhip,  with  her  tackle,  apparel, 
and  furniture,  unto  the  faid  C.  D.  his  executors,  admini¬ 
ftrators,  and  affigns,  in  the  penal  fum  of  IOOO  1.  of  lawful 
money  of  Great-Britain,  by  thefe  prefents.  In  witnefs 
whereof  the  parties  above-named  have  to  this  prefent  char¬ 
ter-party  interchangeably  fet  their  hands  and  feals,  the  day 
and  year  firft  above  written.  For  more  matter  upon  this 
head,  fee  the  articles  Freight,  Commanders  of  Ships, 
Shipping,  Marine  Affairs. 

In  regard  to  the  peculiar  forms  of  charter-parties,  it  muft  be 
obferved,  that  they  are  various,  like  other  legal  written  in- 
ftruments,  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  agreements 
made  upon  thefe  occaftons. 

Some  of  the  principal  ordonnances  of  France,  in  regard  to 
charter-parties,  are  as  follow,  viz. 

I. 

All  articles  for  freighting  of  fhips  fhall  be  reduced  into  writ¬ 
ing,  and  agreed  to  by  the  merchants  that  freight,  and  the 
rnafter  or  owners  of  the  fhips  freighted. 

II. 

The  rnafter  fhall  obferve  the  orders  of  his  owners,  when  he 
freights  the  fhip  at  the  place  of  their  reftdence. 

IIL 

The  charter-party  fhall  contain  the  name  and  burthen  of  the 
veftel,  the  names  of  the  rnafter  and  freighters,  the  place  and 
time  of  the  lading  and  unlading  the  freight,  the  time  the 
veftel  is  to  ftay  at  the  refpedtive  ports,  and  the  convention 
about  demurrage  ;  to  which  the  parties  may  add  fuch  other 
conditions  as  they  pleafe. 

IV. 

The  time  of  the  lading  and  unlading  the  goods  fhall  be  regu¬ 
lated  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  refpedftive  ports,  ex¬ 
cept  it  be  determined  by  the  charter-party. 

V. 

If  a  fhip  be  freighted  by  the  month,  and  the  times  of  the 
freight  be  not  regulated  by  the  charter-party,  it  fhall  only 
commence  from  the  day  that  the  fhip  fhall  fail. 

VX 

He  who,  after  having  received  a  fummons  in  writing  to  ful- 
J  the  contract:,  refuies  it,  or  delays  it,  fhall  make  good  all 
the  lofs  and  damage. 

VII. 

But  if  before  the  departure  of  the  fhip  there  fhould  happen  an 
embargo,  occaftoned  by  war,  repnfals,  or  otherwife,  with 


the  country  whither  the  fhip  is  bound,  the  charter-party  fhall 
be  diftolved  without  any  damages  or  charges  for  either  party, 
and  the  merchant  fhall  pay  the  charges  of  lading  and  unlading 
his  goods  ;  but,  if  the  difference  be  w'ith  one  another,  the 
charter-party  fhall  be  valid  in  all  it’s  points. 

VIII. 

If  the  ports  be  only  fhut,  and  the  veflels  flopped  by  force  for 
a  time,  the  charter-party  fhall  ftill  be  valid,  and  the  rnafter 
and  merchant  fhall  be  reciprocally  obliged  to  expeeft  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  ports  and  the  liberty  of  the  fhip,  without  any 
pretenftons  for  damages  on  either  fide. 

IX. 

However,  the  merchant  may,  at  his  own  charge,  unlade  his 
goods  during  the  embargo,  or  fhutting  up  of  the  port,  upon 
condition  either  to  lade  them  again,  or  indemnify  the  rnafter 

X. 

The  rnafter  fhall  be  obliged,  during  the  voyage,  to  have 
aboard  the  charter-party,  and  the  other  neceftary  deeds  con¬ 
cerning  his  lading. 

XI. 

The  fhip,  rigging,  and  tackle,  and  the  freight  of  goods 
laded,  fhall  be  refpedfively,  afte&ed  by  the  conventions  of  the 
charter-party. 

CHEMISTRY,  as  defined  by  that  great  rnafter  thereof,  Boer- 
haave,  is  an  art  which  teaches  the  manner  of  performing  cer¬ 
tain  phyfical  operations,  whereby  bodies  cognizable  to  the 
fenfes,  or  capable  of  being  rendered  cognizable,  and  of  being 
contained  in  veflels,  are  fo  changed,  by  means  of  proper  in- 
ftruments,  as  to  produce  certain  determined  effects,  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  dilcover  the  caufes  thereof,  for  the  fervice  of 
various  arts. 

Remarks. 

This  being  a  branch  of  bufinefs  of  great  extent  in  itfelf,  as 
well  as  beneficial  to  various  arts  and  trades,  it  is  neceftary  to 
be  taken  notice  of  in  a  work  of  this  nature.  We  fhall,  there¬ 
fore,  treat  the  fubjedt  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  our  general  de¬ 
sign.  To  which  end,  I  fhall  not  trouble  the  man  of  bufinefs 
with  what  he  may  find  in  other  authors,  if  his  curiofity  fhould 
lead  him  further  than  I  would  prefume  to  give  him  an  idea  of. 
Such  people  of  bufinefs  who  have  not  had  fomething  of  a  tafle 
for  philofophic  arts,  which  tend  to  promote  general  traffic  and 
navigation,  may  think  this  a  part  of  knowlege  ufelefs  to  them 
in  their  commercial  province,  and  therefore  defpife  it. 

To  difabufe  and  undeceive  traders  upon  this  occafion,  we  need 
only  enter  a  little  into  the  nature  of  chemiftry,  and  it’s  im¬ 
portant  utility  to  a  great  variety  of  arts  and  trade  will  glaring¬ 
ly  difpl  ay  itfelf. 

The  whole  of  chemiftry  may  be  comprehended  under  the  art 
of  refolving  bodies  into  their  principles  *,  and  of  conftituting 
new  compounds  from  thofe  principles,  by  means  of  fire,  air, 
water,  earth,  and  particular  menftruums :  fo  that  the  one  may 
properly  enough  be  diftinguifhed  by  analytical,  the  other  by 
fynthetical  chemiftry;  the  former  reduces  bodies  to  their  com¬ 
ponent  matters,  the  latter  puts  thefe  component  matters  to¬ 
gether  again,  in  various  manners,  and  thereby  forms  a  large 
fet  of  new  productions,  that  would  beabfolutely  undifeover- 
able  in  nature,  without  the  interpofition  of  this  art.  Such 
productions,  for  inftance,  are  brandy,  foap,  glafs,  vitriol,  &c. 

*  By  principles  the  found  practical  chemiftdoes  not  underftand 
the  original  particles  of  matter,  whereof  all  bodies  are,  by 
the  mathematical  and  mechanical  philofophers,  fuppofed  to 
confift.  Thofe  particles  remain  undifcernable  to  the  fenfe, 
though  a  Hilled  with  the  mod  finilhed  inftruments  ;  nor  have 
their  figures  and  original  differences  been  determined  by  a 
juft  induction.  Leaving  to  other  philofophers  the  difqui- 
fition  of  primary  corpufcles,  or  atoms,  whereof  many  bodies 
and  worlds  have  been  formed  in  the  fancy,  we  fhall  only 
fay,  that  genuine  chemiftry  contents  itfelf  with  groffer  prin¬ 
ciples,  which  are  evident  to  the  fenfe,  and  known  to  pro¬ 
duce  effects  in  the  way  of  corporeal  inftruments.  Thefe 
principles  are  fufficient  to  anfwer  the  end  of  practical  che¬ 
miftry,  which  confifts  in  experiments,  and  the  explanation 
of  facts,  and  fenfible  objefts.  But,  when  once  men  leave 
the  oracles  of  fenfe,  and  introduce  metaphyfical  fpeculations 
into  chemiftry,  it  is  then  the  art  becomes  a  corrupt  fountain 
of  hypothefis  and  illufion,  which  ever  has,  and  ever  will, 
only  diftract,  inftead  of  juftly  inftructing  mankind  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  folid  ufe  and  advantage. 

To  become,  therefore,  the  ufeful  and  judicious  chemift,  the 
rule  is,  to  keep  clofe  to  information  of  the  fenfes,  the  laws 
of  induction,  and  the  ufe  of  material  and  fenfible  principles. 
— Thefe  fenfible  principles,  as  far  as  we  know  them,  are 
expreffed  by  the  common  words  water,  earth,  fait,  fulphur, 
and  mercury. 

Though  thefe  definitions  may  be  inadequate,  yet  they  af¬ 
ford  figmficant  marks,  whereby  they  may  be  readily  known 
and  ddlinguilhed  for  ordinary  ufe.  Juft  definftions  can  only 
be  drawn  from  a  full  and  perfect  difeovery  of  the  nature 
and  properties  of  bodies,  which  does  not  feem  to  be  in  the 
power  of  man  to  know  ;  nor  do  we  meet  with  thefe  princi¬ 
ples  in  a  pure  and  perfect  ftate,  unmixed  with  other  bodies. 
When  they  appear  to  the  fenfes  to  be  thus  far  purified,  they 
are  the  principles  we  mean,  or  what  are  emphatically  called 
Chemical  principles,  though  they  may  be  every  one  of  them 
deftructible  in  that  form ;  but  then  they  ceafe  to  be  chemi¬ 
cal  principles. 
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To  explain  our  meaning  by  experiments,  To  as  to  be  under- 
ftood  by  thofe  who  have  never  been  converfant  with  thele 
things,  (for  there  is  no  myftery  in  them)  people  of  the 
plaineft  fenfe  are  the  beft  turned  to  underftand  plain  truths, 
founded  on  the  plain  and  unqueftionable  authority  of  their 
fenfes. 

The  experiments  I  have  pitched  on  being  the  moft  familiar 
I  could  meet  with,  I  /hall  make  choice  of  them.  The 
attentive  reader  will  eaftly  difcern  their  application  to  other 
tub]  efts. 

Experiment  I. 

That  vegetables  are  refolvable,  by  fire,  into  four  of  the  che¬ 
mical  principles,  viz.  water,  oil,  fait,  and  earth. 

Take  two  pounds  of  wormwood,  cut  fmall,  and  put  it  into 
a  glafs  retort,  in  a  fmall  land-heat ;  diftil  with  degrees  of  fire, 
and  a  frequent  change  of  receivers,  and  you  will  obtain  (i.) 
an  aqueous  liquor;  and  (2.)  an  oil.  Taking  out  the  re¬ 
mainder,  and  burning,  or  calcining  it,  in  the  open  air,  it 
will  turn  to  a  grey  kind  of  afhes  ;  which,  boiled  in  fair  wa¬ 
ter,  will,  (3.)  communicate  a  fait  thereto.  Let  the  folution 
ftand  at  reft  for  fome  time;  decant  the  clear  liquor,  and  eva¬ 
porate  the  fuperfluous  water,  and  the  fait  will  be  obtained  in 
a  dry  form ;  and  (4.)  there  will  remain,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  water,  an  earthly  fubftance,  wherein  the  afhes  were 
boiled. 

This  experiment,  being  duly  attended  to,  is  very  inftruftive, 
and  fhews  that  the  chemical  principles,  before-mentioned  are 
not  imaginary,  or  fiftitious  things,  but  things  palpable,  and 
evident  to  the  fenfes  :  for  we  have  here  a  water,  an  oil,  a 
fait,  and  an  earth,  all  afforded  us  by  a  vegetable  fubjeft. 

This  experiment  may  be  made  general,  without  much  varia¬ 
tion  :  for  all  the  vegetable  fubjefts,  hitherto  examined  in  this 
manner,  refolve  themfelves  into  the  lame  general  principles  ; 
they  differ  only  (1.)  in  refpeft  of  the  kind  of  fait,  which  in 
fome  is  more  volatile,  in  others  more  fixed  ;  in  fome  acid  *, 
in  others  alkaline  f  :  and  (2.)  In  the  nature  or  particular 
properties  of  the  oil ;  which,  in  fome  plants,  is  more  thin 
and  fluid,  in  others  more  grofs  and  vifcous,  &c.  But  all  the 
principles  thus  obtained  agree  to  the  general  definitions  above 
laid  down.  So  that  there  appears  to  be  no  vegetable  in  na¬ 
ture  but  what  is  thus  refolvable  into  water,  oil,  fait,  and 
earth. 

*  By  acids  are  meant  all  thofe  things  that  talfe  four  ;  as  vine¬ 
gar,  tartar,  juice  of  crabs,  lemons,  &c.  fpiritof  nitre,  fpirit 
of  fait,  &c.  and  which,  when  mixed  with  a  due  proportion 
of  alkali,  conftitute  a  natural  body,  wherein  neither  acid 
nor  alkali  prevails ;  whence  it  alters  not  the  colour  of  fyrup 
of  violets. 

Alkali,  is  a  word  of  extenfive  fignification,  and  chemically 
denotes  a  large  tribe  of  bodies:  for  all  bodies  may  be  che¬ 
mically  confide!  ed  under  three  tribes,  or  as  being  either  al¬ 
kalies,  acids,  or  neutrals.  Alkalies  have  this  effential  property, 
that,  when  mixed,  or  united  with  acids,  they  conftitute  neu¬ 
trals.  But  a  more  common  indication  of  an  alkali  is,  that 
it  turns  fyrup  of  violets  green,  as  an  acid  turns  it  red ; 
whilft  the  admixture  of  a  neutral  body  does  not  alter  the  co¬ 
lour  of  that  fyrup.  Thus  pot-afn,  fait  of  tartar,  and  all  fixed 
vegetable  falts,  as  likewife  all  volatile  animal  falts  and 
fpirits,  are  artificial  alkalies ;  as  chalk,  the  teftaceous  bodies, 
Ac.  are  natural  alkalies.  Thus,  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
onions,  leeks,  garlic,  muftard,  & c.  are  alkaline;  asforrel, 
wood-forrel,  the  juice  of  lemons,  oranges,  verjuice,  &c. 
are  acid.  Their  difference,  alfo,  is  manifeft  from  the  tafte, 
when  the  habit  of  thus  diftinguiihing  them  is  required. 

To  obtain  thefe  principles  pure,  we  muff  (1.)  Separate  all  the 
oil  that  may  chance  to  remain  fufpended  in  the  water.  This 
is  effefted  in  a  confiderable  degree  by  the  filtre;  which,  be¬ 
ing  kept  continually  filling  up,  fo  as  that  the  lighter  oil  may 
not  come  in  contaft  with  the  paper,  the  aqueous  part  is  thus 
tranfmitted  tolerably  free  from  oil.  (2.)  But  ftill  there  may 
remain  fome  fmall  proportion  of  oily  and  laline  matter  there¬ 
in.  If  the  faline  matter  be  acid,  the  way  to  deftroy  it  is,  by 
mixing  a  little  chalk,  or  any  pure  and  fixed  alkaline  fait,  with 
the  liquor,  whereby,  alfo,  more  of  the  oil  will  be  fet  at  li¬ 
berty  :  fo  that,  being  now  filtred  again,  and  gently  diffilled 
with  a  foft  heat,  the  aqueous  part  will  rife  much  purer  and 
pafs  for  water  in  the  judgment  of  the  fenfes.  (3.)  If  the  plant 
were  alkaline,  and  an  alkaline  fait  abounds  in  the  liquor,  let 
it  be  made  neutral  with  one  that  is  acid  ;  and  thus,  again,  the 
water  may  be  feparated  pure,  by  means  of  the  filtre,  and  re- 
diftillation.  This  is  the  method  of  manifefting  to  the  fenfes 
that  the  chemical  principle  water  is  naturally  lodged  in,  and 
may  be  feparated  from,  all  vegetable  fubftances. 

In  order  to  procure  the  fulphur  or  oily  principle  pure,  the 
unftuous  matter  obtained  by  this  general  procefs  may  be 
waffled  from  its  adhering  falts,  and  groffer  earth,  in  warm 
water,  barely  by  fhaking  them  in  a  glafs  together  ;  then  fe pa- 
rating  the  oil  from  the  water,  by  means  of  the  common  fepa- 
rating  glafs  *,  where,  if  the  oil  be  fpecifically  heavier  than 
water,  it  finks  to  the  bottom,  and  may  be  fullered  to  run 
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out  firft  ;  h  lpecifically  lighter,  it  floats  at  top,  and  may,  by 
the  finger  applied  to  the  bottom  of  the  glafi>,  or  other  contii- 
vance,  be  kept  behind,  when  all  the  water  and  feculent  parts 
are  run  from  it. 

*  Separating  glafs,  is  a  bellied  glafs,  open  at  top,  and  ending 
in  a  ho. low  item  below;  fo  that  a  mixture  of  oil  and  water 
being  poured  into  it,  and  fuffeied  to  reii  kill  they  feparate, 
the  water  may  be  feparated  from  the  oil. 

To  obtain  the  faline  principle  pure  ;( 1.)  If  it  be  of  the  volatile 
urinous  kind,  the  matter  may  be  diffolved  in  water,  and  made 
to  pals  the  filtre,  then  fet,  in  a  gentle  heat,  to  fublime  ;  for 
it  will  thus  rife,  and  leave  the  water  behind,  as  being  much 
more  volatile  than  that.  (2.)  If  it  be  required  ftill  purer, 
the  beft  method  hitherto  known  is,  to  fublime  it  from  finely 
pulverized  chalk  5  then  to  I'aturate  it  with  a  dean  fpirit 
of  fea  fait,  fo  as  to  convert  it  into  a  true  lal-ammoniac, 
which  being  mixed  with  fait  of  tartar,  and  now  acrain 
fet  to  fublime,  the  volatile  fait  will  thus  rife  again  highly 
purified,  fo  as  long  to  retain  it’s  whitenefs.  (3.)  But,  if 
the  faline  matter  obtained  be  of  the  fixed  kind,  the  me¬ 
thod  of  purifying  it  is,  to  difiolve  it  in  fair  cold  water; 
fuffer  the  folution  to  fubfide,  then  decant  the  clear  liquor, 
and  evafiorate  it  in  a  clean  iron  pan,  or  glafs  veffel,  ’till,  with 
continual  ftirring,  it  becomes  dry  and  white.  (4.)  Or,  to 
purify  it  ftill  further,  and  render  it  perfeftly  white,  let  it  be 
put  into  a  clean  crucible,  and  expoled  for  awhile  amidft  the 
flame  of  burning  charcoal,  without  melting. 

Laffly,  to  obtain  the  earthy  principle  in  it’s  purity,  let  it  be 
thoroughly  calcined,  boiled  in  leveral  waters,  to  get  out  all 
it’s  fait,  and  then  dry  it  over  a  clear  fire,  or  in  the  fun.  And, 
when  thefe  feveral  operations  are  performed  in  perfeftion,  it 
is  then  we  obtain  what  we  properly  mean  by  the  chemical 
principles  of  vegetables. 

And  though  it  be  not  always  neceffary  for  the  purpofes  of  che- 
miftry,  or  the  common  cadis  of  life,  to  bring  thefe  principles 
to  the  degree  of  purity  here  mentioned,  yet  there  are  many 
cafes  that  abfolutely  require  them  to  be  fo  purified  ;  other- 
wife  the  operations  wherein  they  are  employed  may  eafiiy 
mifearry,  which  we  defire  fhould  be  noted,  as  one  confider¬ 
able  reafon  of  the  failure  of  particular  experiments  and  opera¬ 
tions,  both  in  chemiftry  itfelf,  and  many  of  the  chemical 
arts,  of  glafs-making,  diftillation,  &c. 

The  ufes  of  this  experiment 

are  numerous  ;  we  fhall  touch  on  a  few  of  them,  (r.)  We 
may  learn  from  it,  that  thefe  chemical  principles  abound  in 
different  quantities  in  different  vegetables,  or  in  the  fame, 
at  different  feafons  or  times  of  growth.  For  inftance,  olives, 
almonds,  mace,  &c.  contain  fuch  an  over-proportion  of  oil, 
to  the  other  principles,  that  it  may  be  copioufly  obtained  bare- 
1  y  by  preffure.  The  vine,  in  the  fpring,  affords  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  fixed  alkaline  fait  than  at  any  other  feafon  ;  and  the 
fame  holds  of  the  wood  ufually  burnt  for  pot-afh.  And  thus 
we  find  that  the  aqueous  and  faline  principles  prefide  in  vege¬ 
tables  in  the  fpring,  but  the  oily  in  the  fummer  and  the  au¬ 
tumn;  that  all  young  plants  abound  more  with  water  than 
fuch  as  are  full  grown  :  and  that  oil  is  moft  plentifully  con¬ 
tained  in  the  oldeft  trees,  and  thofe  of  the  colder  climates  : 
whence  we  are  direfted  to  the  proper  times  and  feafons,  and 
places,  for  felling  the  timber  defigned  for  pitch,  pot-afh,  fuel, 
and  charcoal,  &c.  This,  duly  attended  to,  may  be  of  great 
advantage  to  our  plantations. 

By  applying  this  experiment  to  different  vegetables,  it  has 
been  found  that  vegetables  are  naturally  diftinguifhable  into 
two  grand  tribes,  viz.  the  acid  and  the  alkaline;  the  firft  af¬ 
fording  a  volatile  acid,  the  other  a  volatile  alkali,  upon  dry 
diftillation.  I  hus  guaiacum,  cedar,  box,  cinnamon,  cloves, 
forrel,  mint,  balm,  &c.  afford  an  acid  ;  but  garlick,  leeks, 
onions,  horfe-raddifh,  feurvy-grafs,  muftard,  &c.  afford  an 
alkali;  which,  when  reftified,  is  hardly  diftinguifhable  from 
that  of  animal  fubftances,  fo  as  nearly  to  refemble  the  fpirit 
and  fait  of  hartfhorn. 

This  experiment  alfo  fbews  us  the  methods  of  making,  or 
procuring,  tar,  charcoal,  fixed  fait,  and  elementary  earth, 
from  vegetables  ;  four  capital  particulars  in  ufeful  arts  and 
trades.  Tar  is  the  fcorched  oil  of  unftuous  wood,  forced  out 
by  fire,  as  the  grofs  oil  is  in  the  prefent  experiment.  Charcoal 
is  wood  burned  clofe  to  blacknefs.  Soap,  a  mixture  of  fixed 
fait  and  oil;  glafs,  a  mixture  of  earth  and  fixed  fait;  and 
elementary  earth  makes  all  the  tefts  and  copels  for  the  refining 
of  gold  and  filver.  Ste  Refining. 

The  prefent  experiment  fhews,  alfo,  the  nature  of  vegetable 
fumes  ;  whereby,  in  the  way  of  animal  curation,  fifh  and 
flefh  are  long  preferved  free  from  putrefaftion  or  corruption  : 
for  wherever  green  wood,  or  any  acid  vegetable  matter  is 
burned,  the  acid  particles  go  off  with  the  fmoke,  and  in  this 
form  penetrate  and  lodge  in  animal  fubftances  expofed  there¬ 
to  ;  whereby  this  fmoke  afts  upon  them  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  fume  of  fpirit  of  fe a-fa!t,  or  nitre,  would  do.  And 
whether  it  be  not  a  nitrous  acid  which  thus  tinges  the  hams, 
herrings,  &c.  red  in  drying,  may  deferve  examination. 
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This  experiment  fhews  that  the  force  of  fire  is  not  fufficient 
to  reduce  a  vegetable  fubftance  to  afhes,  without  the  help  of 
air ;  and  that  fo  long  as  the  fixed  oil,  which  caufes  the  black- 
nefs,  remains  in  a  vegetable  coal,  it  will  afford  no  fixed  fait  by 
decoftion  in  water  :  whence  we  have  a  rule  in  the  making  of 
pot-afh,  and  all  the  fixed  falts  whatever,  to  a  greater  advan¬ 
tage,  by  thoroughly  calcining  the  fubjea,  fo  as  to  leave  no 
fixed  oil  behind.  This  may  prove  a  matter  of  great  ufe,  both 
at  home  and  in  our  plantations. 

And  hence  we  are,  alfo,  inftrufted  in  the  phyfical  nature  of 
a  vegetable  coal,  and  fee  how  it  may  have  fuch  confiderable 
effects  upon  metals,  in  the  nature  of  a  flux,  fince  we  find  it 
contains  a  fixed  oil,  firmly  united  to  the  matter  of  a  fixed  al¬ 
kali  :  whence,  to  ufe  this  coal,  as  a  flux,  is  the  fame  thing 
as  to  ufe  a  fixed  fait,  intimately  united  with  a  fixed  oil,  which 
may  operate  powerfully  upon  ores,  as  we  fhall  fhew  under 
the  articles  Metallurgy,  and  Iron. 


Experiment  II. 


That  animal  matters  are  refolvable,  by  fire,  into  the  four 
chemical  principles,  water,  oil,  fait,  and  earth. 

Take  four  pounds  of  animal  bones,  that  have  been  well  boiled, 
to  feparate  their  marrow,  or  fat,  and  then  thoroughly  dry 
them,  and  break  them  into  fmall  lumps:  put  them  into  an 
earthen  retort,  to  which  lute  a  glafs  receiver,  and  diftil  with 
a  degree  of  heat,  in  a  naked  fire.  There  will  firft  come  over, 
in  drops,  an  aqueous  limpid  liquor,  which  referve  apart,  by 
changing  the  receiver ;  then,  increafing  the  fire,  there  will 
come  over  white  fumes,  a  volatile  fait,  and  a  quantity  of  oil. 
When  the  veffel  is  cool,  the  bones  will  be  turned  black  in 
the  retort;  but,  being  calcined  in  a  naked  fire,  with  the  ad- 
miflion  of  the  free  air,  they  are  turned  white:  then,  boiling 
thefe  white  afhes  in  water,  you  will  find,  by  evaporation, 
that  they  communicate  no  fixed  alkaline  fait  thereto. 

This  experiment  is  general,  or  fucceeds,  with  little  variation 
mall  other  animal  fubjefts,  whether  they  be  flefh,  blood,  fe- 
rum,  fifh,  birds,  whites  of  eggs,  horn,  hair,  hoofs,  filk,  or 
the  like;  the  principal  difference  being  only  that  thefe  fub- 
ftances  refpeftively  contain  more  or  lefs  earth,  water  fait 
and  oil.  * 


The  ufes  and  application  of  this  experiment. 

Fhe  principles  feparated  by  the  prefent  experiment  appear  to 
be,  in  general,  the  fame  with  thofe  before  gained  from  the 
vegetable  fubjea :  they  may  be  feparately  purified  and  made 
elementary,  after  the  fame  methods  as  are  there  d hefted 
Thus,  by  comparing  the  productions  of  both  proceffes  to¬ 
gether,  we  fhall  find  that  we  have  a  water,  an  oil,  a  fait 
and  an  earth,  in  both  cafes.  But  in  this  cafe  all  the  fait  is 
volatile,  the  afhes  containing  no  fixed  fait  at  all :  whence  this 
appears  to  be  the  principal  chemical  difference  between  vege¬ 
table  and  animal  fubjefts,  that  the  vegetable  kind  yield  a  fixed 

fa  Tlnal-inatlDn;  and, the  animal  kifid  one  that  is  volatile 
by  diftdlation.  B  ut  this  holds  only  of  the  acid  fpecies  of  vege¬ 
tables  ;  for  the  alkaline  fpecies  yields  little  or  no  fixed  fait 
upon  calcination  :  fo  that,  between  the  alkaline  tribe  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  the  whole  animal  kingdom,  there  feems  to  be  little 
difference,  neither  in  this,  or  any  other  chemical  refpefts. 

Bu  ,  though  feme  difference  fhould  be  found  between  the  ani- 

foTn  3  ?  t’  a'6  iS  th°Ught  t0  be  in  the  making 

of  foap  and  fome  other  mftances ;  yet  the  principles  of  ani- 
WhTd  V<;f etab  e  fubJe£Js  may  be  juflly  reputed  the  fame,  as 
fa1  tqT  Y^gr£V°  uie.g^neral  defihitions  of  water,  oil, 

the Yarne  degrees'of ^urity^  ^  ^  » 

And  hence  fome  advantages  might  be  derived  to  ufeful  arts 
an  trades,  by  making  the  fubjefts  of  one  kingdom  ferve  in- 
ilead  of  thofe  of  the  other,  when  one  is  cheaper  than  the 
other.  Thus  a  volatile  fpint  and  fait,  like  thofe  ofhartlhorn 
may  be  drawn  from  the  alkaline  fpecies  of  vegetables,  and 
all  putrrfied  plants  ;  at  leaft  from  bones  purged  of  their  fat 
by  boiling  m  water.  So  folid  foap  is  made  of  vegetable  oils 
as  well  as  of  animal  fats;  and  a  volatile  animal,  and  a  volatile 
vegetable  fait,  may  be  each  feparately  converted  into  fal- 
ammomac,  at  a  cheap  rate. 

Whence  we  learn,  that  the  correfpondent  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  principles  may  ,n  many  cafes,  be  ufed  for  one  another 
fo  as  to  render  volatile  falts  and  oils  cheaper,  and  leffen  the 
expence  attending  their  ufe  in  particular  a  ts  and  trades 

reader  into'f  grea^  e“d we  aim  at,  by  familiarly  leading  the 
reader  into  feme  knowlege  of  this  art,  upon  the  mht  and 
fundamental  principles  thereof.  P  C  and 


III. 


Experiment 

of  the  Chemical  fnri  ?letaIllc  bodies,  may  contain  four 
mercury.  P  °C1P  CS’  V1Z*  fulpbur,  fait,  earth,  and 

and  mix  it  with  nx°ouncc^eo7 " u ^-7, UCCd  P°wder’ 

earthen  retort,  and  diftil  into  ^01^ of  waTen^you 


will  find  a  quantity  of  running  mercury  at  the  bottom 
thereof. 

The  matter  remaining  behind  in  the  retort,  beincr  boiled  in 
a  lixivium  of  pot-afh,  and  the  folution  precipitated  with  al- 
lum,  thus  lets  fall  a  fine  kind  of  brimftone,  called  lac  fo]_ 
phuris,  which  will  fublime  into  true  flowers  of  brimftone" 
that  may  be  melted  and  run  into  a  roll.  This  brimftone  alfo 
being  burned,  in  the  common  method,  under  a  glafs  bell 
relolves  into  an  acid  liquor,  leaving  an  uninflammable  ter- 
reftnal  nutter  behind  ;  which,  being  treated  as  an  ore  [fee 

Ores]  .ometimes  affords  a  fmall  proportion  of  metal,  either 
or  iron  or  copper. 


The  ufe  of  this  experiment. 

This  is  very  inftruftiye,  and  might  lead  to  confiderable  dif- 
covenes  It  fhews,  that  a  true  running  mercury  may  lie 
oncealed  in  metallic  ores,  or  ftony  earths,  where  thofo  who 
have  no  knowlege  of  this  art,  Would  not  fufpeft  v  for  native 
cinnabar  is  but  an  ore  of  mercury,  confiding,  as  we  fee,  of 
two  ^rent  matters,  fulphur  and  quickfilver ;  which  are 
feparable  by  diftdlation  with  quick-lime,  or  iron  filings  and 
fometimes  by  long  boiling  in  a  ftrong  alkaline  lixivium  This 

experiment  might  be  profitably  applied,  perhaps,  to  marqui- 

fites,  mundics,  and  various  other  mineral  fubftances,  and 
ony  fulphureous  matters,  that  arerejefted  as  worthlefs 
We  may  alfo  obferve ,  from  this  experiment,  that,  as  common 
brimftone  refolves  itfelf  into  an  acid  liquor,  and  an  earthy 
ma  ter,  we  find  that  certain  mineral  metallic  fubftancel 
will,  by  a  proper  analyfis,  afford  the  four  chemical  principles 
abovementioned,  viz.  running  mercury,  fulphur,  fait,  and 
earth.  But  it  is  not  fuppofed  to  hold  univerfally,  that  all 
mineral  fubftances  fhould  afford  a  running  mercury  upon  Teir 
analyzation,  but  fuch  of  them  only  as  are°  properfo  metallfc 
Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  may  be  concluded,  tha  he 
five  principles,  viz.  water,  earth,  fait,  fulphur,  and  perhaps 
mercury,  are  the  true  chemical  principles  of  vegetable  affi- 
nial,  and  mineral  fubftances. 


Of  fynthetical  chemiftry,  or  the  art  of  recompofing  bodies 
after  their  analytical  diflolution. 

This  is  extremely  difficult  to  effeft  univerfally;  yet  it  may 

a,C  m  f?T  CafeS’  1o  as  tkat  the  recompofed  body  fhalTbe 
perfeftly  undid, nguifhable,  by  the  fenfes,  from  that  which  ha d 
never  been  feparated  by  the  fire.  And,  if  the  art  of  chemi¬ 
ftry  were  perfeft,  it  would  be  able  thus  to  recompofe,  atS 
in  fome  tolerable  manner,  all  the  bodies  it  divides  But  th  I 
branch  of  chemiftry  being  rather  of  philofophical  *  thai  or¬ 
dinary  ufe,  we  fhall  only  give  one  inftance  of  it  in  regard  to 
brandy,  which  will  convey  an  idea  to  our  meaning.  & 


It  would,  however  (hew  ap  extreme  perfeftion  and  power 
m  the  art  of  chemiftry,  to  be  able  to  do  this ;  and  Love 
either  that  bodies  might  be  taken  to  pieces  by  the  fire' 
without  altering,  or  injuring  their  natural  parts;  or  at 
eaft,  that  an y  accidental  alteration,  brought  upon  them  by 
ea%  be  ^ 


Expeeimen  t. 

Brandy  refolved  into  it’s  component  parts,  and  recompofed. 

(1.)  To  a  pint  of  brandy  let  be  added  half  a  pound  of  dry  fait 
of  tartar  ;  then  fet  the  containing  glafs  in  a  gentle  heat  of 
fand,  where  you  will  obferve  the  fait  to  diffolve  foto  a  liquor 
by  attrafting  to  itfelf  the  water  of  the  brandy,  leaving  a  fpirit 
o  wine  floating  on  the  top.  This  fpirit  was  decanted  upon  a 
little  more  dry  fait  of  tartar,  and  found  that  this  fecond  fait 
fcarce  relented.  1  hen,  pouring  the  fpi.it  into  a  glafs  receiver, 
it  was  d.ftilled  gently  over,  and  thus  obtained  a  highly  refti- 
fied  fpint  of  wine.  (2.)  In  the  fame  manner  was  diftiiled  the 
iaime  folution,  left  behind  upon  decanting  the  fpirit-  and 
thus  obtained  the  water  of  the  brandy  in  confiderable  purity, 
leaving  the  lalt  of  tartar  in  a  dry  form  behind.  (*.)  Laftlv 
were  mixed  the  fpirit  and  the  water  together ;  and  the  brandy 

S  rec°!?pofed’  without  a»y  confiderable  alteration, 
oee  jjrandy,  Rum. 


It’s  ufe. 


^r°iv  renCC  weLmayiudSe  of  che  recompofition  of  wine,  af- 

of  he  er”  °r  brandyf’  haS  been  diftilIed  from  it;  and,  alfo, 

bot  i  e:tnPOflt;°n  '0fVin/gar  fr°m  it>S  rpirk  and  refiduum  ; 
both  by  means  of  a  new  fret,  ora  flight  fermentation  :  and, 

recohrWraUOn  u  ^  be  dextrou%  performed,  the 
recompofition  w,ll  be  juft  and  perfeft.  To  perform  many 

3Pe  rreau?fo°f  thlSi  *3  ComPlete’  ProPer  intermediate  fubftances 

inafSe  f  iWhlChrar,e  e‘ther  fermentable,  or  in  a  ferment- 
nto  ftate  ,  fuch  as  a  little  new  wine,  fugar,  juice  of  the  grape, 

quor 6  lavV  P°"  thffe  [“bftances,  coming  to  work  on  fhe  H- 

narts’  h°Id  L  H  °fLtbcir  aqneous,  fpirituous,  and  faline 
parts,  fo  as  to  bring  them  into  the  ftate  of  mixture,  or  ar- 

denpnTent,AWn  t.!ein r  be'f  Per ^e<^i°n-»  as  wines  and  vinegars, 

extPenddeH  ^  tblS  mechod  of  "compofition  may  be 

extended,  feems  hitherto  little  conftdered.  1 

In 


CHE 


CHE 


Ill  the  prefent  experiment  for  the  recompofition  of  brandy, 
there  are  two  conftituent  parts  concerned,  viz.  alcohol  and 
phlegm,  which  renders  the  feparation  and  combination  fo 
much  the  eafier  and  more  exact ;  nor  is  there  any  occafion 
here  for  an  intermediate  fubftance,  to  procure,  or  recover, 
the  natural  union,  becaufe  alcohol  readily  mixes  with  water' 
barely  by  fliaking,  and  this,  as  intimately  as  is  neceftary  to 
the  conftirution  of  brandy. 

This  experiment  fhews  an  ufeful  method  of  obtaining  fpirit  of 
wine  from  brandy,  without  diftillation;  and  may  be  pradlifed 
to  great  advantage  in  the  large  way  of  buiinefs,  by  adding  pot- 
alh  to  the  brandy  once  diftilled,  and  brought  to  a  fize°com- 
monly  called  three-fifths,  that  is,  three  parts  alcohol  and  two 
of  water:  for  the  pot-afh  fo  employed  is  eafily  recoverable, 
without  much  lofs,  barely  by  boiling  the  lixivium  in  an  iron 
pot,  where,  being  made  dry,  it  will  ferve  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofe  again.  This  flight  experiment  may  prove  of  eminent 
fervice  where  large  parcels  of  brandies  are  to  be  rectified  in  a 
fmall  compafs  of  time. 


R 


E  M  A  R  K  S. 


It  is  not  our  intention,  under  this  general  head,  to  give  any 
thing  of  a  fyftem  of  chemiftry ;  but  the  application  of  it  to  a 
great  number  of  important  arts  and  trades  will  appear  through  - 
out  this  work,  as,  indeed,  it  has  done  already,  and  that  in 
fuch  a  light  as  will  not  only  lay  a  foundation  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  numerous  branches  of  trade  already  eftablifhed,  but 
tend  to  the  inveftigation  of  new  arts  and  new  trades  :  for  che¬ 
miftry,  fkilfully  applied,  may  be  juftly  (aid  to  be  the  great 
parent  of  numberlefs  branches  of  commerce,  and  numberlefs 
arts,  whereby  to  render  them  more  beneficial  to  thofe  therein 
concerned. 

So  that  chemiftry,  thus  adapted  to  the  intereft  of  the  men 
of  bufinefs,  will  free  it  from  that  difefteem  it  has  met  with 
from  many,  which  has  proceeded  from  a  want  of  knowing 
it’s  proper  office,  extent,  and  ufefulnefs  ;  and  from  the  fre¬ 
quent  mifapplication  of  it  to  things  of  a  delufory  or  phan- 
taftieal  nature,  whereby  well  intentioned  perfons  have  been 
egregioufly  impofed  upon,  by  artful  and  defigning  villains; 
who,  under  the  confident  pretence  of  fuperlative  knowWe 
in  this  art,  have  extorted  money  from  the  unexperienced,  and 
have  proved  themfelves  as  fuperlatively  ignorant  in  the  art 
as  infamoufly  deteftable  in  their  conduit*.  This  is  the 
abufe  of  the  art. 

And  here  I  am  free  to  acknowlege,  that  I  was,  fome  years 
fince,  fliamefully  impofed  on  by  one  of  thofe  chemical 
jugglers>  who  go  to  and.  fro  feekirg  whom  they  can  devour. 
As  it  may  be  a  uleful  precaution  to  guard  others  againil  the 
like  impofition,  it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  relate  the 
cafe.  I  was  mterefted  in  partnerihip  with  an  eminent  mer¬ 
chant  of  the  city  of  London,  in  a  large  manufacture  of  lead, 
which  was  fettled  in  the  north  cf  England.  The  perfons! 
who  had  induced  us  to  this  undertaking,  making  extraordi¬ 
nary  pretentions  to  fuperior  fkill  in  the  arts  of  fmelting  and 
refining  of  that  metal,  we  were  prevailed  on  to  follow  their 
•directions ;  who  put  us  to  no  little  expence  in  buildings 
fuuable  to  their  intended  fchemes  of  operation.— The  gen¬ 
tleman  with  whom  I  was  concerned,  and  myfelf,  being  at 
that  time,  quite  ignorant  in  matters  of  this  nature,  we  re¬ 
lied  on  the  extraordinary  judgment  of  our  fmeiter  and  re¬ 
finer,  whom  we  foon  found  to  be  only  pretenders,  and  in¬ 
tended  to  live  upon  us,  as  long  as  they  could  ca.ry  on  their 
delufion.— From  this,  and  fome  other  circumftances  of  orofs 
deceit  in  the  fame  way,  upon  my  partner  and  felf,  J  was, 
from  that  time,  determined  to  make  chemiftry,  both  in  theory 
and  practice,  one  branch  of  my  ftudy  ;  and  accordingly  ] 
confulted  lord  Bacon,  Boyle,  Boerhaave,  Shaw,  Geoffrey 
Lemery,  &c.  and  the  tranfaCtions  of  all  the  philofophical  fo- 
cieties  of  Europe  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  added  practice  to 
my  theory,  from  the  beft  information  I  could  obtain.  Thefe 
mealures  have  led  me  to  fuch  a  difeernment  in  this  branch 
of  philofophy,  as  I  flatter  myfelf,  will  enable  me  not  only  to 
point  out  the  means  to  prevent  others  being  impofed  on  but 
to  fhew  how  this  art  may  be  apphed  to  the  advancement  of 
leveral  important  branches  of  trade,  according  to  the  fenti- 
menrs  of  thofe  who  have  excelled  herein.  In  the  mean  time 
I  fhall  only  defire  the  reader  to  pay  what  regard  he  thinks’ 
proper,  to  the  following  ffiort  rules  for  his  conduit  in  this 
art,  the  fubftance  of  which  is  given  us  by  that  greac  mafter 
thereof,  the  learned  Dr  Shaw. 

Let  the  firft  rule  be,  with  care  and  diligence,  to  obferve  the 
procefles  ufed  by  nature,  in  the  produftion  of  all  thofe  things 
we  would  endeavour  to  imitate  :  for  nature,  as  a  moft  expert 
chemift,  employs  the  very  inftruments  which  men  alfo  em¬ 
ploy,  viz.  fire,  water,  air,  and  earth. 

0  *^u?rate  this  rule  by  an  example ;  it  appears,  by  nume¬ 
rous  inftances,  that  there  is  an  acid  or  faline  liquor  naturally 
contained  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  which  acid,  there  mix¬ 
ing  with  various  kinds  of  earthy  matters,  as  a  menftruum 
changes  their  natures,  or  makes  them  appear  under  different 
forms.  Hence  common  brimftone,  allum,  the  native  vi¬ 
triol,  &e.  feem  to  have  their  origin. 

or  by  an  exa£t  ferutiny,  and  attentive  confideration,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that,  when  this  general  acid  diffolves  a  certain  bitumi¬ 
nous  earth,  it  makes  brimftone ;  when  a  chalky  earth,  allum ; 


Sr.£"k£dc ft  "S'y. 

brimftone  under  ^ 

nature  feems  to  employ  it,  we  can  u  V  ' 

bnmftome,  allum,  or  vitriol,  when  and  wh/r^w/pfeafc6 
And  thus,  if  we  could  univerfally  dilcoverrhe  /rP  *  1 

havtUre  employ.S  in  the  llroduai°n  of  her 
ertects,  we  ihould  have  certain  rules  for  imitating  her 

Our  fccond  rule  is  to  gain  a  habit  of  transferring,  diverfify- 

ing,  enlarging,  and  improving  an  experiment,  ’til  |tendt  i« 

,  fome  «na,n  ducovery,  either  of  light  to  the  Jnderftandini- 

°r  of  ufe  ,n  life  ;  one  of  which  points  all  juft  experiments 

Si  confix y  Pr0f£CUted>  and  dUdici0U^  we?ghcd 

For  unfuccefsful  experiments  are  no  lefs  inflowing  than 
thofe  that  fucceed,  which  ought  to  be  well  remarked.1*  The 
head  muft  in  aft  cafes  co-operate  with  the  hands ;  fo  that  the 
mind  ihould  be  ever  calling  about  to  difeover  the  caufes  of 
failure,  as  well  as  of  fucceis.  This  is  a  fagacity  which  may 
be  procured  by  ufe,  and  turned  into  a  habit  of  invention  and 
di/covery  .  fo  that  no  fingle  experiment  fhall  be  performed 
but  fome  advantage  will  be  immediately  derived  from  it-  nor 

fo°  fuccefT^  ^  without  fome  ioIid  grounds  ofhope 

The  third  rule  to  make  this  art  to  turn  to  advantage,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  improvement  of  any  branch  of  trade  that  we  may 
have  in  view,  is,  to  profecute  experiments  in  an  orderly  fe- 
ries ;  and  to  let  the  inquiry  fuit  the  genius  and  temper  of  the 
enquirer,  fo  that  it  may  be  proiecuted  by  him  with  vigour 
and  plea! u re.-  I  his  hath  been  the  pradlice  of  the  greateft 
mafters  in  this  art.  6 

Thus,  if  any  one  Ihould  be  aver fe  to  the  ufe  of  fire  and  fur¬ 
nace,  he  may  foil  improve  chemiftry  and  arts,  or  perform 
many  ferviceable  chemical  operations,  without  much  appa¬ 
ratus  or  expence,  or  without  the  utenfils  and  inftruments 
commonly  employed  in  that  art :  which  may  therefore  be  as 
conveniently  pradhfed  within  a  ftudy  or  a  parlour,  as  in  a 
laboratory,  k or  there  are  many  chemical  enquiries,  that 
may  be  profecuted  without  the  ufe  of-fires  and  furnaces  :  and 

rh!n  fuC^dllPofuions  asare  '^ore  delighted  with  fpeculation 
than  pradhee,  may  greatly  contribute  to  the  improvement  of 

\ °rtmg’  runging’  and  diScfti"g  experiments 
into  tables;  fhewmg  what  they  prove,  and  how  far  they 

reach  ;  how  far  they  fall  fhort,  and  how  they  may  be  carried 
farther:  others  might  to  advantage,  employ  themfelves  upon 
drawing  things  of  ufe  in  life,  from  the  experiments  already 
known  and  publifhed  :  and,  laftly,  others  might  from  a  due 
confideration  of  experiments,  deduce  new  diredions  and 
rules  of  pradlice  for  producing  in  a  fure  and  conftant  man- 

™r>  Sreater  effe<as  are  ufualiy  hoped  for. 

CHESHIRE,  or  the  county  palatine  of  CHESTER  R  a; 
vided  from  Lancaffire  on  the  north,  by  the  river  Merfee- 
has  a  corner  of  Yorkffiire  on  the  north-eaft,  Derbyfhire  and 
Staffordfhire  on  the  eafland  fouth-eaft,  Shropfhire  and  part  of 
klintlhire  on  the  fouth,  and  Derbyfhire,  the  weft  of  Flint- 
lhire,  and  the  Infh  fea  on  the  north-weft  corner,  where  a 
Cherfonefe,  fixteen  mues  long  and  feven  broad,  is  formed  by 
two  creeks  of  it,  which  receive  all  the  rivers  of  the  county. 

The  air  of  this  county  is  reckoned  healthy,  being  more  ferene 
and  mild  than  that  of  Lancafhire,  and  the  foil  for  the  moft 
part  good.  On  the  borders  of  Staffordfhire  and  Derbyfhire 
tis  full  of  rifings,  though  the  hills  are  not  of  any  great  height. 

1  here  s  a  peculiar  iort  of  ground  in  this  fhire,  which  the  in¬ 
habitants  call  moffes,  a  kind  of  moorifh  boggy  earth,  very  fat 

and  ftringy,  out  of  which  are  cut  turfs  in  form  of  bricks,  and 
dried  in  the  fun  for  fuel. 

The  chief  rivers  are  the  Dee,  the  W eaver,  and  the  Merfee 
The  Dee  abounds  with  falmon,  and  fprings  from  two  foun¬ 
tains  in  Wales,  and  is  obferved  never  to  overflow  by  rain 
but  by  the  fouth-weft  wind.  It  enters  this  county  at  Graf¬ 
ton,  and  runs  north  to  Chefter,  where  it  falls  into  the  Irifti 
fea  by  Park-Gate,  which  is  the  foutherh  creek  of  the  Cher¬ 
fonefe.  The  Weaver  rifes  in  Shropffiire,  and,  after  a  courfe 
of  eighteen  miles  from  fouth  to  north,  makes  an  angle  at 
Nantwich,  turns  weft,  and  runs  into  the  northern  creek  of 
the  Cherfonefe,  as  does  alfo  the  Merfee,  which  runs  from 
the  north-eaft. 

Befides  rivers,  this  fhire  has  a  great  number  of  meres  and 
lakes,  which  abound  with  carp  and  tench,  trout,  eels,  &c. 
Here  are  fo  many  parks,  that  few  gentlemen  of  any  confider- 
able  eftates  are  without  them  ;  and  the  forefts  of  Delamere 
and  Macclesfield  are  very  wide,  and  for  the  moft  part  very 
woody.  * 

The  produa  of  this  county  is  more  particularly  cheefe  and 
fait.  It’s  cheefe  is  commended  as  the  beft  in  England  ex 
cept  fuch  as  have  tailed  the  Cheddar  cheefe  of  Somerfetlhire 
But  all  the  cheefe  that  paffes  for  Chefhire  at  London  and 
other  places,  is  not  made  in  this  county  ;  for  great  part  of  it 
comes  out  of  Wales,  where  fome  pretend  the  goats,  as  well 
as  the  cows,  are  milked  for  that  ufe. 

The  county  affords  great  plenty  of  corn,  flefh,  fift,  and  of 
the  moft  delicate  falmon.  It  drives  a  confiderable  trade,  not 
only  by  importing,  but  by  returns,  as  having  within  itfelf 
fait- pits,  mines,  and  metals.  The  grafs  of  this  county,  fays 

Camden, 
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Camden,  has  a  peculiar  good  quality;  To  that  they  make 
great  ftore  of  cheefe,  more  agreeable,  and  better  relifhed,  than 
thole  of  any  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  even  when  they 
procure  the  fame  dairy-women  to  make  them. 

Chester,  or,  as  ’tis  commonly  called,  West  Chester, 
from  it’s  weftetn  fituation,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  many  other 
C heifers  in  the  kingdom.  5 1  is  a  large,  fine,  well  buijt  city, 
and  full  of  wealthy  inhabitants,  who,  by  it’s  neighbourhood 
to  the  Severn  and  to  Ireland,  carry  on  a  very  confiderable 
trade;  fo  that  the  {hopkeepers  here  have  good  bufmefs,  look 
with  cheaiful  countenances,  and  the  gentry  are  remarkably 
hofpitable.  They  have  great  fairs  here  every  year,  to  which 
abundance  of  merchants  and  tradelmen  refort,  but  paiticu- 
larly  from  Briftol  and  Dublin. 

Nantwich  is  remarkable  for  it’s  fait  fprings,  which  in  fome 
places,  fays  Dr  Jackfon,  are  not  above  three  or  four  yards 
deep,  but  the  pit  in  this  townfhip  is  full  leven.  In  two 
places  at  Nantwich,  the  fprings  break  up  fo  to  the  meadows, 
as  to  fret  away  not  only  the  grafs,  but  part  of  the  earth, 
which  has  a  fait  liquor  ouzing,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  mud. 
The  fprings  are  about  three  miles  from  the  fea,  and  generally 
lie  along  "the  river  Weaver ;  yet  there  is  an  appearance  of 
the  fame  vein  at  Middlewich.  Under  the  article  Salt,  we 
Ill  all  fhew  the  whole  procefs,  with  fuch  remarks  as  may  be 
uiieful. 

'  CHILI.  This  kingdom  lies  along  the  coaft  of  the  South-Sea, 
from  the  25th  to  the  45th  degree,  30  minutes  of  fouth  lati¬ 
tude  ;  and  from  the  65th  to  the  73d  20.  of  longitude  weft 
from  London,  comprehending  the  whole  country  lo  called  by 
the  Spaniards,  and  not  being  confined  to  that  only  fettled  by 
them.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Peru  ;  on  the  eaft  by 
Tucuman,  a  province  of  Paraguay,  and  part  of  Terra  Ma- 
gellanica ;  on  the  fouth  by  part  of  the  fame  Terra  Magel- 
lanica ;  and  on  the  weft  by  the  South-Sea.  It’s  greateft 
length,  from  north  to  fouth,  amounts  to  i23oEnglifh  miles. 
It’s  breadth  is  various  ;  it  may  be  faid  to  extend  120  leagues 
from  eaft  to  weft,  though  in  many  places  it  is  not  above  20 
or  30  leagues  broad,  which  is  in  the  general  it’s  extent  from 
the  fea  to  the  Cordillera  mountains,  or  Sierre  Nevada  de  los 
Andes.  Some  writers  give  it  a  different  extent,  which,  by 
no  means,  confifts  with  the  nature  of  our  work,  to  defeend 
into  tedious  criticifms  about. 

As  this  country  lies  to  the  fouth  of  the  equinoctial  line,  the 
feafons  are  oppofite  to  thofe  in  the  oppofite  part  of  the  herni- 
fphere,  though  not  exactly. — The  weather  in  the  general  is 
fteady  and  conftant,  without  fudden  changes  all  the  lpring, 
fummer,  and  autumn.  In  winter  there  are,  indeed,  degrees 
of  heat  and  cold,  as  the  days  differ  in  length  and  fhortnefs, 
according  to  the  degrees  of  longitude  and  courfe  of  the  fun, 
which  caufes  the  fame  variations  as  in  Europe,  though  in  op¬ 
pofite  months. 

Few  of  the  fruits  of  Peru,  Mexico,  and  of  all  the  continent 
of  America,  will  thrive  according  to  Ovaglie,  though  they 
bring  thither  plants,  feeds,  or  fettings,  thele  countries  being 
within,  Chili  without  the  tropics  :  for  which  reafon  the 
fruits  of  Europe  take  very  well  in  Chili,  and  bear  extraordi¬ 
narily.  The  wines  are  noble  and  generous. — The  Mufcadel 
is  efteemed  the  belt. 

This  country  abounds  with  mines  of  gold,  filver,  copper,  tin, 
quickfilver,  and  lead.  Of  the  copper  of  Chili  are  made  all 
the  great  guns  for  Peru,  and  the  neighbouring  kingdoms. 
There  is  no  great  call  for  lead,  for  quickfilver  lefs,  Peru  af¬ 
fording  tolerable  quantities.  The  filver  mines  are  not  very 
much  wrought,  becaufe  thofe  of  gold  are  wrought  to  more 
profit.  They  are  lb  plenty,  and  fo  rich,  that  from  the  con¬ 
fines  of  Peru,  to  the  extreme  parts  of  the  kingdom,  as  far 
as  the  ftreights  of  Magellan,  there  are  few  parts  wherein 
they  do  not  difeover  fome.  All  travellers,  who  have  given 
any  account  that  may  be  relied  on,  greatly  extol  the  riches 
of  this  part  of  the  world  ;  the  fame  is  done  by  thofe  who  have 
navigated  the  ftreights  of  Magellan,  though  with  too  much 
exaggeration. 

I  he  other  produce  of  this  country  confifts  in  cattle  of  all 
kinds,  of  which  they  fend  a  great  many  mules  to  Potofi  ; 
tallow,  hides,  and  dried  fifli,  they  export  into  Peru ;  cord¬ 
age  and  tackling,  with  which  all  the  ftiips  in  the  South-Seas 
are  furnifhed  from  Chili ;  for  hemp  grows  no  where  about 
thefe  parts  but  in  Chili.  Cocoa  nuts  grow  wold  here  in  the 
mountains,  and  in  great  plenty.  Almonds,  and  other  the 
garden  produdls  that  do  not  grow  in  Peru,  are  carried  thither 
with  handfome  profit. 

1  he  diftrift  called  Imperial  is  a  bifhopric,  and  contains  fe- 
veral  cities,  fea-port  tpwns,  and  other  places. 

Imperial,  which  gives  name  to  the  bifhopric,  lies  in  fouth 
latitude  38.  30.  and  longitude  72.  15.  weft  of  London.  It 
Hands  in  one  of  the  moft  agreeable  fituations  of  the  whole 
country,  on  a  pleafant  river  called  the  Imperial,  from  the  city. 
It  is  about  130  miles  diftant  from  Conception,  10  or  12  from 
the  fea,  and  33  from  the  city  of  St  Jago.  All  the  territory  of 
the  city  of  Imperial  is  very  fruitful,  bearingcorn,  and  all  forts 
of  fruit  and  pulfe,  though  the  black  grapes  do  not  ripen  fo 
kindly  as  the  w'hite  ones  and  mufeadines.  The  country  is 
partly  hills  and  partly  vallies  :  the  former  are  of  eafy  afeent, 
with  good  pall  uie  and  Iheltcr  for  cattle.  The  land  does  not 
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feem  to  require  much  watering,  it  having  frequent  and  large 
dews  that  fertilize  it. 

The  river  Imperial  is  large,  and  runs  a  great  way  up  into  the 
country,  and  the  banks  of  it  are  well  inhabited  by  Indians: 
but  it’s  mouth  affords  no  good  harbour  for  fhipping  of  any 
burthen,  for  the  flats  there  are  within  three  fathoms  and  a 
half  of  depth. 

La  Conception,  otherwife  called  Penco,  is  feated  at  the 
edge  of  the  fea,  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay  of  the  fame  name,  on 
the  eaft  fide  of  it,  in  lat.  36.  42.  53.  and  in  long.  73.  weft 
of  London.  It  has  on  the  eaft  high  mountains,  from  which 
come  two  little  rivers,  that  run  acrofs  the  town.  Fruits  of 
all  kinds  are  here  fo  plentiful,  that  they  are  obliged  to  thin 
them,  otherwife  the  branches  would  break,  nor  could  the 
fruit  come  to  maturity.  The  country  in  which  the  town  of 
Conception  is  feated,  abounds  in  all  things,  not  only  to  fup- 
ply  the  neceffaries  of  life,  but  alfo  containing  infinite  wealth. 


according  to  Frezier. 


Otorno,  an  inland  town,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river 
Rio  Bueno,  about  45  miles  from  Baldivia,  towards  the  fouth- 
eaft,  and  as  many  from  the  fea-coaft  to  the  eaft.  The  coun¬ 
try  about  it  is  not  fruitful,  ford  produces  hardly  any  of  the 
neceffaries  of  life.  But  it  is  very  rich  in  gold  mines,  for 
which  reafon  the  town  is  populous.  De  Noort  tells  us,  that 
this  town  is  in  about  42  degrees  of  fouth  latitude,  is  larger 
than  Baldivia,  has  a  Spanifh  governor,  and  that  they  make 
here  woollen  fluffs  and  linnen  cloths. 

Chiloe,  a  confiderable  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  Chili,  lies  in 
fouth  latitude  44.  or  rather  from  42  to  44.  The  fouth  part 
is  divided  from  the  continent  by  a  narrow  fea,  and  the  con¬ 
tinent  there  makes  a  bay.  ,  The  coaft  is  very  fubjedl  to  tem- 
peftuous  weather,  efpecially  in  March,  for  then  the  winter 
begins,  and  people  cannot  put  to  fea  ;  fo  that  they  muft  win¬ 
ter  there  contentedly,  ’till  the  return  of  fummer. 

Excepting  wine,  this  ifland  produces  all  neceffary  refrefliments 
and  provifions  ;  and  there  are  alfo  large  quantities  of  amber- 
greafe  found  here.  About  this  ifland  there  are  forty  more, 
which  take  their  names  from  it. 

Villa  Rica  is  about  10  miles  diftant  from  the  Cordillera 
mountains,  is  feated  on  the  weftern  bank  of  a  lake,  called 
Malabauguen  by  the  Indians,  which  is  three  leagues  long 
from  eaft  to  weft,  and  two  broad  from  north  to  fouth.  The 
foil  about  this  city  is  very  fruitful  :  it  is  a  clay  ground,  of 
which  they  make  very  good  bricks.  Moft  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  town  work  in  wool,  and  make  very  good  cloth  and 
linen  waiftcoafts. 

Angol,  or  Villa  Nueva  de  los  Infantes,  is  about  100 
miles  from  Conception  to  the  fouth-eaft,  and  about  32  from 
the  Cordillera.  It  frauds  in  a  very  large  open  plain  ;  the  land 
is  very  fertile,  fruits  ripen  very  well ;  there  is  good  wine,  and 
good  ftore  of  raifins  dried  in  the  fun,  figs,  and  other  dried 
fruits  ;  and  vaft  quantities  of  tall  cypreffes,  which  yield  a  very 
fweet-feented  wood,  of  which  they  make  a  gum-lack. 

La  Serena,  or  Coquimbo,  lies  in  fouth  latitude  29.  54.  10. 
and  in  longitude  73.  35.  45.  weft  from  the  obfervatory  at 
Paris.  The  river  Coquimbo  runs  winding  through  this  town, 
almoft  every- where  fordable,  fupplying  it  with  water,  and 
frefhening  the  adjacent  meadows,  after  having  run  from  the 
mountain,  where,  in  it’s  paffage,  it  fertilizes  variety  of  vales, 
whofe  foil  refufes  no  fort  of  tillage. 

Peter  Valdivia,  who  made  choice  of  this  pleafant  fituation  in 
the  year  1544,  to  build  a  town  on,  which  might  ferve  for  a 
retreat  in  the  paffage  from  Chili  to  Peru,  being  charmed  with 
the  delicioufnefs  of  the  climate,  he  called  it  la  Serena,  to 
which  it  had  more  right  than  any  other  place  in  the  world, 
the  name  fignifying  the  ferene,  there  being  here  continually 
a  ferene  and  pleafant  Iky. 

The  difeovery  of  the  mines  of  Copiapo,  and  the  vexations  of 
the  chief  magiftrates,  have  contributed  towards  unpeopling 
this  part  of  Chili.  Though  thefe  mines  are  near  100  leagues 
from  Coquimbo  by  land,  feveral  families  are  gone  thitherto 
fettle,  which  hath  left  this  place  fo  bare  of  people,  that  there 
are  not  above  300  men  fit  to  bear  arms,  not  including  the 
neighbourhood.  The  fertility  of  the  foil,  however,  keeps 
abundance  of  people  in  the  adjacent  country,  whence  they 
bring  corn  annually  to  load  four  or  five  {hips,  of  about  400 
tons  burden,  to  fend  to  Lima.  They  alfo  fupply  St  Jago 
with  a  large  quantity  of  wine  and  oil,  efteemed  the  beft 
along  the  coaft.  Thefe  provifions,  together  with  fome  few 
hides,  tallow,  and  dried  flefh,  are  all  the  trade  of  that  place, 
where  the  inhabitants  are  poor  by  reafon  of  their  flothfulnefs, 
and  the  few  Indians  thev  have  to  ferve  them. 

In  winter,  when  the  rains  are  fomewhat  plentiful,  gold  is 
found  in  almoft  all  the  rivulets  that  run  down  from  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  would  be  found  all  the  year,  if  they  had  that  help,  j 
About  10  leagues  to  the  eaftward  of  the  town,  are  the  wafh- 
ing  places  of  Andacol,  the  gold  whereof  is  faid  to  be  23  carats 
fine.  [See  the  article  Gold.]  'The  works  there  always  turn 
to  great  advantage,  when  there  is  no  want  of  rain.  The  in¬ 
habitants  confidently  affirm,  that  the  earth  breeds;  that  is, 


that  gold  is  continually  growing  ;  becaufe,  60  or  80  years 


after  it  has  been  wafhed,  they  find  almoft  as  much  gold  as 
they  did  at  firft.  In  that  fame  vale,  befides  the  walhing-places, 
there  are  on  the  mountains  fo  many  gold  mines,  and  fome  of 
3  '  "  .  filver. 
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ftlvcr,  that  they  would  employ  40,000  men,  as  Frezier  was 
informed  by  the  governor  of  Coquimbo  ;  and  they  propofed 
to  fet  up  mills  there,  but  wanted  labourers. 

The  copper  mines  are  alfo  very  common,  three  leagues  north- 
eaft  from  Coquimbo.  They  have  wrought  a  long  time  at  a 
mine,  which  fupplies  almoft  all  the  coaft  of  Chili  and  Peru, 
with  utenfils  for  the  kitchen.  It  is  affirmed,  that  there  are 
alfo  mines  of  iron  and  quickfilver. 

Copiapo,  lies  about  175  miles  to  the  north  of  La  Serena. 
There  are  gold  mines  dirc-ftly  above  the  town,  and  others  at 
two  or  three  leagues  diftance,  whence  they  bring  the  ore  on 
mules  to  the  mills,  which  are  within  the  town.  In  the  year 
1713,  there  were  fix  of  thofe  mills  they  call  trapiches,  fays 
Frczier,  and  they  were  making  a  feventh  of  that  fort,  which 
they  call  the  royal  engine,  with  hammers  and  pounders:  by 
means  of  thefe,  properly  applied,  they  are  able  to  grind  ten 
times  as  much  as  by  the  trapiches  ;  that  is,  fix  chefts  a  day, 
each  cheft  yielding  1  2  ounces  more  or  lefs.  It  mull  yield  two 
there,  they  fay,  at  leaft,  to  pay  the  coft.  The  ounce  of  gold 
is  fold  here  for  about  1  2  or  1  3  pieces  of  eight  each. 

Befides  the  gold  mines,  there  are  about  Copiapo  many  mines 
of  iron,  copper,  tin,  and  lead,  which  they  do  not  work. 
There  are  alfo  confiderable  quantities  of  loadftone  and  lapis 
lazuli,  which  the  people  in  general  do  not  know  to  be  of 
any  worth.  1  here  is,  14  or  15  leagues  from  Copiapo,  a 
place  where  theie  are  many  lead  mines.  On  the  high  moun¬ 
tains  of  Cordillera,  there  are  mines  of  the  fineft  fulphur  ;  it 
is  taken  pure  from  the  vein,  without  needing  to  be  cleanfed. 
All  the  country  here  is  full  of  mines  of  fal  gemm.  Saltpetre 
is  no  lefs  plentiful,  being  found  in  vales  an  inch  thick  on  the 
ground. 

De  la  Mocha  is  an  ifland  that  lies  a  fmall  diftance  from  the 
coaft,  almoft  oppofite  the  mouth  of  the  river  imperial.  The 
natives  are  inveterate  enemies  to  the  Spaniards,  from  whofe 
cruelty  they  fled  and  peopled  the  ifland.  Sir  John  Narborough 
places  this  ifland  in  latitude  38.  30.  and  fays,  that  the  Spa¬ 
niards  told  him  there  is  gold  here,  but  the  natives  will  not 
part  with  it. 

St  Mary  s  ifland,  is  fituate  almoft  over-againft  the  town  of 
Conception,  not  many  miles  from  the  fhore.  It  abounds  with 
fruit-trees,  corn,  potatoes,  fheep,  and  hogs. 

Juan  ifland,  or  that  of  John  Fernando,  lies  in  latitude  34.  45. 
about  200  leagues  from  the  main,  according  to  Dampier ; 
but  Capt.  Sharp  places  it  in  33.  40.  It  is  full  of  hills  and 
pleaiant  vallies,  which,  if  manured,  would  probably  produce 
any  thing  proper  for  the  climate.  The  woods  afford  divers 
forts  of  trees,  fome  large  and  good  for  timber,  for  building, 
but  not  fit  for  mafts. 

CHiNA.  The  vaft,  ancient,  and  opulent  empire  of  China  is 
fituate  on  the  moft  eaftern  verge  of  the  Afiatic  continent, 
ut  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  eaft  and  weft  Taitary,  from 
which  it  is  divided  by  a  prodigious  wall  of  1500  miles  in 
length,  and  paitly  by  high,  craggy,  and  inaccelHble  moun¬ 
tains.  On  the  eaft  it  is  bounded  by  the  eaftern  ocean,  on 
the  weft  by  part  of  the  Mogul’s  empire,  and  India  extra 
Gangem,  from  which  it  is  parted  by  ridges  of  other  high 
mountains,  and  fandy  deferts ;  and  on  the  fouth,  partly  by 
the  kingdoms  of  Lao,  Tonquin,  Ava,  and  Cochinchina,  and 
partly  by  the  fouthern  ocean,  or  Indian  fea,  which  flows  be¬ 
twixt  it  and  the  Philippine  iflands.  It  is  of  (uch  great  extent, 
that  it  ^reaches  in  latitude  from  20  to  almoft  43  degrees  ;  fo 
that  it  s  length  from  fouth  to  north  is  about  1400  miles. 
Lut,  if  we  take  China  in  it’s  utmoft  extent,  either  in  length 
or  breadth,  the  former  muft  be  taken,  from  it’s  north-eaftern 
frontier  of  Xai-yven  in  the  province  of  Lyaouton,  unto  the 
laft  city  of  the  province  ofYoun-nam,  called  Chyen-tyen, 
Kioun-min-fou  ;  and  then  it’s  greateft  length,  will  be  about 
400  German,  or  1  600  Englilh  miles  ;  and  if  to  thefe  be  ftill 
added  the  ifland  of  Hay- nan,  which  belongs  to  China,  and 
lies  on  the  fouth  of  the  province  of  Quan-tong,  two  degrees 
more  muft  be  added  to  it’s  extent,  and  it  muff  then  be  reck¬ 
oned  from  the  18th  degree  inftead  of  the  20th ;  fo  that  it’s 
utmoft  length,  including  that  ifland,  will  be  1800  miles, 
it  s  breadth  likewife  may  be  reckoned  to  a  much  greater  ex¬ 
tent  j  and,  if  it  be  mealured  from  the  townofNimpo,  a  fea- 
port  m  the  province  of  Che-kien,  to  the  utmoft  boundaries 
of  bu-chuen,  it  will  amount  to  315  German,  or  1260  of 
our  miles. 

In  general,  the  country  is  moftly  temperate,  except  only  to¬ 
wards  the  north,  where  thefe  parts  are  intolerably  cold,  not 
fo  much  from  their  fituation,  as  from  the  ridges  of  moun¬ 
tains  that  run  along  them,  and  are  exceflive  high,  and  com¬ 
monly  covered  with  deep  fnows. 

As  China  extenus  itfelf  through  fo  many  different  climates, 
and  is  m  fome  parts  mountainous,  and  in  others  champaign, 
-t  e  foil  muft  difrer  accordingly  :  yet  fuch  expert  and  diligent 
matters  of  agriculture  are  the  people  there,  that  they  leave  no 
fpot  uncultivated.  As  they  abound  with  artificial  canals 
and  refervoirs  for  watering  and  fertilizing  their  low  lands,  fo 

,  the>’  ha.ve  been  110  lefs  induftrious  with  refpeeft  to  their  high 
ones  :  firft,  by  levelling  a  great  many  of  them,  wherever  the 
labour  and  number  of  hands  could  compafs  it  to  advantage. 

evonu  y,  by  levelling  and  flatting  the  very  fummits  of  many 
of  taeir  mountains,  in  order  to  make  them  bear  variety  of 
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gram,  pulfc,  &c.  And,  thirdly,  by  dividing  their  declivi- 
ues  into  fo  many  flat  ltages  as  they  could  conveniently  bear: 
by  Winch  means  the  wa.crs,  whether  of  rain  and  dew,  or  of 
the  fprings  that  come  down  from  the  tops,  have  a  proper  time 
to  foak  into  the  ground,  and  to  nounfh  the  feed  Town,  in- 
ftead  of  rooting  it  up  and  wafting  it  down,  as  they  do  in 
other  countries,  by  the  violence  ol  their  defeent  along  iheir 
natural  declivity.  It  is  no  fmall  delight  to  travel  through  the 
owe  values,  and  behold  thofe  f.des  of  the  mountains  cut 
into  luch  number  ot  terraces  one  over  the  other,  and  all  co-  ■ 
vered  up  to  the  top  with  variety  of  corn,  fruits,  &c.  Thefe 
mountains,  are  nothing  near  fo  hard  and  ftony  as  out's  ate, 
but  rather  of  a  foft  porous  nature;  and,  what  is  ftill  more 
iurprizing,  may  be  dug  with  eafe  fome  hundreds  of  feet  deep  • 
fo  that  the  falls  which  tranfpire  through  thefe  pores,  prove  a 
conftant  and  excellent  manure  to  thefe  artificial  grounds. 
But  where  the  mountains  are  rocky,  they  content  themfelves 
with  planting  them  with  all  forts  of  fru'it,  and  other  trees 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground.  They  are  no  lei's’ 
curious  and  careful  in  improving  every  fort,  by  fuch  manure 
as  is  proper  to  it;  by  which  means,  as  well  as  by  their  a- 
bundance.  of  water,  and  warmnefs  of  the  climate,  their 
ground  yields  them  in  fome  countries  two,  and  fometimes 
three  plentiful  harvefts  in  a  year. 

The  product  of  the  country  is  corn  and  grain  of  all  forts, 
and  in  great  plenty  ;  and  very  rich  pafture  grounds,  whereon 
they  breed  prodigious  quantities  of  cattle;  filk,  cotton,  ho¬ 
ney,  wax,  fruits  of  all  forts  that  we  have  in  Europe,  and 
ieveral  others  that  are  not  known  here,  and  all  exquifite  to 
the  fight  and  tafte.  7  hey  have  oranges,  grapes,  figs,  pome¬ 
granates,  ananas,  and  many  others  in  as  great  perfection,  as 
in  any  part  of  India  :  game  is  in  great  plenty  and  variety  ; 
particularly  bears,  boars,  buffaloes,  deer  of  feveral  kinds, 
whofe  furs  are  a  profitable  commodity  :  befides  thefe,  they 
have  great  numbers  of  elephants.  Tygers  are  here  very  nu¬ 
merous  and  fierce,  and  extremely  dangerous,  thefe  feekinp- 
then  prey  commonly  in  large  droves.  The  leopards,  and 
othei  wild  creatures,  are  here  in  great  quantities,  befides  va¬ 
rious  kinds,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  many  other  coun- 

t r^6j*  7 i^e  ,rnu^c'cat5  which  carries  that  noble  perfume  in  a 
ind  of  bladder  under  it’s  navel,  is  caught  here,  and  is  in 
great  efteem  :  as  for  horfes,  camels,  oxen,  (wine,  and  other 
creatures,  which  are  common  with  us  in  Europe,  they 
have  them  in  no  lefs  abundance  there,  particularly  mules, 
which  are  here  wild,  and  fitter  to  eat  than  for  other  ufes 
Birds,  fuch  as  eagles,  cranes,  ftorks,  birds  of  paradife,  pe¬ 
licans,  peacocks,  pheafants,  geefe,  fwans,  ducks,  and  a 
numberlefs  variety  of  others.  As  for  fifh,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  the  multitude  of  rivers,  canals,  and  lakes,  as 
well  as  the  fea  that  runs  along  the  fouth-eaft  coaft  of  the 
country,,  muft  fupplv  them  with  the  greateft  plenty  and  va¬ 
riety  ot  it.  Befides  thofe,  moft  of  the  great  and  rich  people 
have  large  canals  and  ponds  filled  with  them  for  their  own 
life :  but  thofe  who  are  moft  curious  in  thefe  kinds  of  fifh- 
ponds,  adorn  them  with  one  particular  kind,  which  they  call 
the  gold  and  filver  fifh,  becaufe  of  their  colour. 

This  ftrange  and  beautiful  fpecies  is  about  the  length  of  one’s 
finger,  and  thick  in  proportion  :  the  male  is  of  a  delicate  red 
from  the  head  to  the  middle,  and  from  thence  to  the  tail  of  a 
bright  colour,  which  by  far  exceeds  the  fineft  gilding:  the 
female  is  white,  and  hath  a  tail  like  a  nofegay  ;  which,  with 
part  of  it  s  body,  flnnes  like  polifhed  filver.  T  hey  generally 
fwim  near  the  furface  of  the  water,  and  give  a  moft  exquifite 
brightnefs  and  variety  to  it,  and  multiply  fo  faft,  that  if  care 
be  not  taken  of  their  eggs,  which  float  upon  the  water,  the 
whole  furface  will  be  covered  with  them  :  but  they  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  tender,  and  eafily  killed,  by  heat  or  cold,  ftrong 
finells,  thunder,  or  the  report  of  a  cannon.  The  way  of 
prefei  ving  thefe  eggs,  is  to  take  them  gently  out  of  the  wa¬ 
ter,  and  put  them  in  fmall  veffels,  well  fheltered  from  wind, 
rain,  and  cold,  till  they  are  hatched  by  the  fun,  and  grown 
to  about  an  inch  in  length  ;  when  they  may,  with  fafety,  he 
removed  into  their  primitive  refervoirs,  where  they  are  juftly 
admired  as  a  wonder  of  nature. 

The  Chinefe  filks  are  not  only  the  fineft  and  moft  valued  in 
the  world,  but  they  have  them  in  fuch  abundance,  as  to  fuf- 
fice  this  whole  populous  nation  for  cloathing  and  houftiold  fur¬ 
niture,  and  to  admit  of  prodigious  exportations  into  foreign 
countries.  7  hey  have  likewife  plenty  of  lugar,  tobacco, 
and  oil  extracted,  not  from  olives,  but  from  feeds :  vaft 
quantities  of  olives,  of  a  different  kind  from  our’s,  vet  of  a 
fine  tafte,  though  either  unfit  to  produce,  or  not  thought 
worth  extracting  oil  from  them:  excellent  wines,  fome  ex¬ 
tracted  from  grapes,  others  from  rice,  others  from  quinces 
and  other  fruits,  palm  and  other  trees  :  camphire,  ebony, 
fanders-wood,  oak,  pine,  and  other  lofty  and  ftraight  trees, 
are  found  in  great  abundance,  especially  on  thofe  mountains 
which  are  not  otherwife  cultivated.  Thefe  are  fo  fine  and 
ftraight,  that  they  ferve  for  all  forts  of  buildings  both  at  land 
and  fea.  7'he  emperor  builds  all  his  fhips  with  the  fineft  of 
them,  and  hath  them  brought  in  prodigious  quantities  from 
all  part1-,  fome  of  them  above  900  miles  diftance,  partly  by 
land  and  partly  by  water,  in  fuch  long  floats  as  rt.ach  feveral 
miles  in  length.  Some  of  them  are  of  fuch  height  and  thick- 
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nefs,  that  they  are  ufed  for  columns  in  his  palaces,  arid  other 
public  buildings.  The  timber  merchants  carry  on  a  pro¬ 
digious  trade  therein  :  they  cut  off  all  the  fuperfluous  branches, 
and  fatten  80  or  ioo  of  the  trees  together;  and  they  that  have 
the  care  of  conveying  them  from  place  to  place,  build  them 
little  houfes  upon  the  float,  and  exercife  their  trade,  drefs 
their  victuals,  &c.  upon  them.  Thefe  are  afterwards  fold 
at  proper  places  for  building  of  fhips,  barges,  and  other  vef- 
fels,  as  well  as  for  houfes  in  the  cities  and  towns  The  low 
country  abounds  with  variety  of  canes,  junks,  bamboes,  Sic. 
of  exquifite  beauty  ;  with  vail;  quantities  of  medicinal  roots, 
fuch  as  china-root,  rhubarb,  gen-fen,  and  many  more  ;  and, 
among  a  vaft  variety  of  fhrubs,  that  fo  much  efteemed  of  late 
in  Europe,  called  tea,  of  which  we  {hall  fpeak  prefently. 
The  mountains  abound  with  variety  of  metals  and  minerals  ; 
among  the  former,  they  have  feveral  mines  of  gold  and  fil- 
ver,  but  which  their  emperors  fuffer  not  to  be  dug,  but  only 
permit  fuch,  as  have  a  mind,  to  gather  what  particles  of  the 
former  are  wafhed  down  by  the  rivers,  and  are  found  flick¬ 
ing  on  the  banks,  or  caught  by  fleeces,  and  other  ftrainers, 
laid  acrofs  the  water  ;  for  we  are  told  there  are  vaft  quantities 
of  thefe  brought  down  from  the  mountains,  and  that  there 
are  great  multitudes  of  people,  who  live  wholly  upon  this 
bufmefs ;  and  that  they  find  even  fome  of  that  metal  among 
the  fand  and  mud  of  thole  rivers. 

As  for  the  common  pretence,  that  their  monarchs  will  not 
have  thefe  mines  of  filver  wrought,  becaufe  the  people  fliould 
not  be  forced  to  fuch  llavifh  work,  it  is  a  mere  illufion  ;  it  is 
more  likely  that  they  either  keep  them  in  cafe  of  need,  or  ra¬ 
ther,  perhaps,  to  keep  down  the  price  of  labour,  which 
would  life  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  circulating  mo¬ 
ney.  Whereas  by  this  policy,  I  have  been  informed",  that 
their  workmen  in  general  have  not  above  five  farthings  fter- 
ling  per  day  ;  which  makes  fuch  immenfe  quantities  of  their 
•  produce  and  manufacture  circulate  throughout  the  world. 

T  heir  mountains  have  alfo  mines  of  copper,  lead,  iron, 
quickfilver,  Sec.  which  are  digged  and  manufactured  in  great 
quantities,  and  with  great  neatnefs  and  curioflty  ;  befides 
which,  they  have  fome  others,  which  are  mixed  in  a  pecu¬ 
liar  manner,  and  which  are  kept  as  a  great  fecret  among 
them  :  fuch  for  inftance  is  that  fo  famed  one,  called  tonbaga, 
or  donbnga,  which  is'  of  the  colour  of  very  pale  brafs,  or  dull 
kind  of  tin,  but  to  which  they  aferibe  feveral  extraordinary 
virtues  ;  particularly  thofe  of  expelling  poifon,  flopping  he¬ 
morrhages,  and  the  like,  by  the  bare  wearing  of  a  ring  or 
necklace  made  of  it. 

Their  mountains  in  fome  parts  afford  likewife  plenty  of  pit- 
coal,  and  variety  of  minerals.  But,  of  all  the  produCfs  of 
this  country,  the  tea  is  that  which  deferves  moft  of  our  no¬ 
tice,  as  ’tis  become  fo  favourite  a  commodity  among  us. 
.The  Chinefe  neither  drink  it  in  the  manner  we  do  in  Europe, 
nor  any  thing  near  fo  ftrong,  but  ufe  it  only  as  their  common 
drink.  It  is  reckoned,  among  them,  a  Angular  diluter  and 
purifier  of  the  blood  ;  a  great  flrrengthener  of  the  brain  and 
ftomach,  and  promoter  of  digeftion,  perforation,  and  other 
fecretions  ;  particularly  a  great  diuretic,  and  cleanfer  of  the 
reins  and  urethra.  They  drink  it  in  great  quantities  in  high 
fevers,  in  fome  forts  of  cholics,  and  other  acute  difeafes  ; 
think  it  a  fure  though  flow  remedy  againft  chronic  ones^ 
irom  it’s  admirable  quality  of  fweetening  and  diluting  the 
blood. 

There  are  feveral  kinds  of  tea  which  grow  in  China,  fome 
finer,  fmoother,  and  more  fragrant  than  others,  accordino- 
to  the  foil  they  grow  in,  but  all  originally  the  fame  ;  and 
thefe  are  called  by  different  names,  either  from  the  towns  or 
provinces  where  they  gather  it;  as  that  named  Anglo,  which 
is  a  moft  elegant  fort,  and  much  in  ufe  in  China  among  the 
richer  fort  of  people.  Others  are  denominated  from  'their 
peculiar  fort  of  colours  or  qualities  ;  as  particularly  the  vowi, 
or  as  others  call  it,  bohi,  or  bohe,  [boheatea]  fo  called,  not 
from  the  mountains  ofFokyen,  where  the  belt  of  that  fort  is 
faid  to  grow,  but  from  it’s  brown  or  dark  colour.  The  laft 
is  the  moft  efteemed  in  China,  both  for  it’s  tafte,  flavour, 
and  medicinal  quality ;  and  is  given  in  great  quantities  to 
fick  people  and  valetudinarians.  See  the  article  Tea. 

The  moft  confiderable  of  their  rivers  are,  (i.)  The  Ky-am, 
or  blue  river,  or,  as  others  interpret  it,  the  Son  of  the  fea,5 
which  rifes  in  the  kingdom  of  Tibet,  near  the  frontiers  of  the 
Mogul’s  dominions,  about  34 'degrees  50  minutes  S.  Jatit. 
and  croffes  the  country  from  eaft  and  weft,  pafling  through 
Su-chan,  Hun-quam,  and  Nan-kin,  and  falls  into  the  fea 
three  leagues  below  Kiam-nin,  over-againft  the  ifland  of 
Tom  min.  It  begins  it’s  courfe  fouthward,  then  turns  eaft- 
'VftU,r  KiUgh  the  whole  country,  ’till  it  falls  into  the  fea 
ot  r  an~kllb  ln  latitude  32,  from  a  courfe.  of  about  2100 
miles  ;  or  as  Le  Compte  hath  computed,  1200  miles  in  the 
w  ole.  Near  it  s  mouth  it  is  computed  about  half  a  league 
in  rea  t  ,  and  it  s  courfe  rapid  and  dangerous.  It  hath 
many  iflands  in  it,  which  yield  a  great  revenue  to  the  em¬ 
peror  and  produce  great  quantities  of  bulrufhes,  which  Am¬ 
ply  the  want  of  other  fuel.  ^ 

2.  1  he  Ho-ambo,  or  tire  Yellow  River,  is  fo  called,  becaufe 
ytei  rains  elpecially  it  is  of  that  colour,  and  extremely  mud- 
Lt  hath  u  s  extremity  of  the  mountains, 


which  divide  the  province  of  Su-chan  from  Tartary,  near  tfie 


frontiers  of  the  Mogu 


and,  continuing  it's  courfe  along  the 


great  Chinele  wall,  runs  twice  through  it  into  China,  be¬ 
tween  the  provinces  Xanfi  and  Xenfi.  It  runs  next  through 
that  of  Hanam,  and,  after  having  crofted  part  of  that  of 
Nan-kin,  and  a  courfe  above  1900  miles,  it  at  length  drf- 
charges  itlelf  into  the  eaftern  fea,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Ky-am,  in  latitude  34.  The  ftream  thereof  is  fo  fwife 
and  ftrong,  that  the  veflels  which  are  towed  up  againft  it,  re-" 
quire  a  great  number  of  men  or  horfes. 

-*  here  are  many  other  great  rivers  of  the  fame  nature,  alike 
rapid  and  muddy;  feme  of  which  have  great  cataraifts  of  vaft 
height,  and  make  a  noife  like  continued  claps  of  thunder.— 
There  is  one  always  as  red  as  blood,  another  that  glitters  by 
night,  occafioned  by  the  great  quantity  of  precious  flones 
contained  in  it,  for  which  it  is  ftiled  the  pearl-river.  There 
is  a  third  near  lomin,  which  turns  blue  in  harveft,  at  which 
time  the  inhabitants  are  ufed  to  dye  that  colour.  We  are 
told  of  another  near  Pan-gau,  whole  waters  are  fo  light,  that 
they  will  bear  no  timber  ;  thofe  of  another  near  Clnng-tien, 
are  faid  to  be  fweet  fcented ;  and  that  called  Kin-xa,  or 
Crolden  river,  is  fo  named,  on  account  of  the  great  quantity 
of  gold  fand.it  has.  1  here  is  one  in  the  province  of  Eokien, 
whole  watei  is  green,  and  is  affirmed  to  turn  iron  into  cop¬ 
per,  which  they  will  believe  who  are  witneffes  of  it;  that 
called  Xo,  or  Cho,  is  faid  to  cure  divers  difeafes  ;  but  the 
moft  remarkable  is,  one  that  yearly  lifes  upon  a  certain  day, 
w  ith  fuch  a  prodigious  high  tide  before  the  city  of  Hang-cheu, 
that  multitudes  ot  people  crowd  from  all  parts,  to  fee^fo  fur- 
prizing  a  phenomenon,  which  neither  their  own,  nor  Euro¬ 
pean  philoiophers,  ’tis  laid,  have  yet  accounted  for. 
i  neie  watei s  being  almoft  every  where  brackifh,  they  are 
foiced  to  correct  them  with  tea. — They  fupply  the  people  in 
the  inland  part  with  fair,  which  is  made,  by  paring  off  the 
fuperficial  earth  of  the  muddy  flyores,  drying  it  in  the  fun, 
rubbing  it  finall,  and  throwing  it  into  a  pit,  which  they 
cover  with  fait  water,  and  afterwards  draining  it  into  jars, 
and  boiling  it  till  they  bring  it  to  a  proper  conftftency;  but,  it* 
the  maritime  parts,  they  make  fait  of  fea-water,  after  the 
ufual  way.  B  heir  mountains  alio  produce  many  falts,  ex¬ 
cellent  quarries  of  ftone,  feme  of  marble,  fo  cuiioufly  vac 
negated  with  landfkips,  Sic.  as  if  drawn  by  defign  with  a 
pencil.  Several  other  forts  are  efteemed  for  their  fine  colour 
and  hardnefs,  fome  of  which  bear  a  noble  luftre  like  dia¬ 
monds ;  and  others,  when  burnt,  yield  a  metal,  of  which 
they  make  fwords  and  other  weapons;  We  are  told  of  others 
of  a  precious  kind,  fhaped  like  a  fwallow,  others  of  great 
efficacy  in  divers  difeafes.— The  province  of  Quan^ii  is 
famed  for  a  yellow  earth,  which  has  the  virtue  of  expellin*- 
poifon,  and,  'by  outward  application,  to  cure  the  bite  of  ve¬ 
nomous  creatures'.  Some  lorts  of  earth  they  have  of  a  fine 
Vermillion  colour,  and  others  of  a  delicate  white,  which  the 
ladies  ufe  for  paints.  In  feveral  places  of  the  empire,  they 
prefs  a  fort  of  lime  from  the  bark  of  a  tree,  which  is  tougii 
like  pitch,  and  which,  when  mixed  with  proper  colours, 
ferves  to  paint  their  houfes,  cabinets,  and  other  ucenfils,  4nd 
hath  a  fine  luftre  and  finoothnefs  like  glafs.  The  lime  is  what 
they  call  giran,  but  is  more  commonly  known  amongft  us 
under  the  name  of  japan- work,  becaufe  that  which  comes 
from  Japan  far  exceeds  any  that  is  made  in  China,  both  in 
luftre  and  hardnefs,  as  well  as  in  the  fine  variety  of  paintings 
upon  it.  This  fecret  the  Chinefe  are  fo  jealous  of  having  dis¬ 
covered  by  foreigners,  that  they  have  poifoned  feveral,  ar.d 
fome  of  our  nation,  whom  they  fufpe&ed  to  have  pried  too 
clofely  into  it. 

Befides  the  common  becs-wax,  they  have  another  fort,  the 
cleared:  and  whiteft  in  the  world  ;  which  is  produced  by  an 
infedt  no  bigger  than  a  flea,  on  the  top  branches  of  fome  par¬ 
ticular  trees,  where  thefe  little  creatures  lay  their  eggs,  which 
in  the  fpring  turn  into  fmall  worms.  The  proprietors  of 
thefe  trees  gather  this  wax  and  make  it  into  cakes,  which  are 
quite  tranfparent.  The  inhabitants  of  Xantung  put  thefe 
worms  into  large  canes,  and  fell  them  to  the  adjacent  pro¬ 
vinces,  and,  make  a  confiderable  profit  of  them.  ’ 

Ehe  Chinefe  are  doubtlefs  a  very  ingenious  and  induflrious 
people,  as  appears  by  all  their  fine  manufactures  daily  brought 
into  Europe  ;  fuch  as  their  wrought  fiiks,  cabinets,  and  other 
japanery,  their  curious  porcellane  ;  though  in  this  they  a  e 
excelled  by  the  japanefe,  and  are  ftill  likely  to  be  more  fo 
by  the  Saxons  and  Germans,  where  a  new  manufacture  of 
that  kind  is  lately  fet  up,  which  exceeds  them  both,  efpeci- 
ally  in  the  beauty  of  the  painting.  The  admirable  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  their  land,  their  great  and  many  canals,  and  variety 
of  magnificent  ftrilCtures,  are  further  teftiinonies  of  their 
genius  and  indullry  :  to  which  vve  may  add,  what  leems  now 
generally  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  they  have  had  the  ufe  of 
the  mariner’s  compafs,  of  gun-powder,  and  the  art  of  print¬ 
ing,  for  many  centuries:  infomuch  that  there  are  not  thofe 
wanting  who  have  affirmed,  that  they  were  ail  three  broughf 
from  thence  into  Europe,  either  by  Paul  the  Venetian, °or 
by  fome  other  channel.  And,  indeed,  with  refpe£t  to  the  laft, 
whoever  confiders  that  the  firft  effays  of  Fgufius,  who  in-, 
vented,  or  rathei  improved  that  art,  were  done  upon  woode/i 
blocks,  in  .the  fetne  way  as  has  been  dune  jit  China  from  time 
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immemorial,  will  be  apt  to  own,  that  theirs  gave  the  firft 
potions  to  Europeans,  though  they  have  fince  fo  infinitely 
furpafled  them.  7'hey  are  likewife  mailers  of  leveral  arts  and 
fciences,  though  not  to  the  perfection  we  are  ;  but  they  va¬ 
lue  themfelves  extravagantly,  and  defp  fe  others  highly, 
which  is  a  great  blemifh  to  their  characters. 

Pe-ke-LI,  Pt-KIN,  or  Pekim,  is  the  metropolis  of  this  em¬ 
pire,  and  fignifies  the  northern  royal  refidence,  in  oppofition 
to  Nankin,  which  is  the  fouthern  one.  This  city  hath,  from 
time  immemorial,  been  one  of  the  principal  of  the  empire, 
though  under  different  appellations,  which  we  leave  others 
to  enter  into.  This,  and  the  province  under  it,  are  efteemed 
the  molt  populous  of  all  the  reft,  the  latter,  according  to  the 
royal  regiilers,  containing  418,900  families,  or  3,450,000 
fouls,  who  pay  yearly  tribute  to  the  empeior,  befides  thofe 
that  are  exempt  from  it,  as  officers,  foldiers,  priefts,  monks, 
Sec.  and  their  families. 

The  province  of  Pe-ke-li,  however,  is  far  from  being  the 
moft  fertile  or  delightful  ;  though  the  greateft  part  beffiat, 
plain,  and  arable,  yet  fame  of  it  is  quite  barren,  and  others 
fandy  and  gravelly,  and  produce  but  fmall  crops  of  any  fort. 
7  he  air  is  healthy,  but  cold  and  keen  in  the  winter,  from 
the  dry  north  winds  that  How  thither  from  the  bleak  regions 
Tartary  ;  infomuch  that  the  rivers  are  frozen  deep  enough 
for  the  heavieft  carriages  to  go  over  them. 

Though  this  province  produces  little  of  it’s  own,  in  compa- 
rifon  of  the  reft,  yet  it  hath  plenty  of  every  thing  it  wants 
brought  to  it  from  other  provinces,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  court,  but  by  exprefs  orders  from  the  emperor. 

Pekin  now  confilfs  of  two  large  cities,  befides  fuburbs,  viz. 
the  old  and  the  new-;  the  former  may  be  called  the  Tartarian 
city,  becaufe  wholly  inhabited  by  the  Tartars,  who  drove  the 
Chinefe  out  of  it ;  and  the  latter  the  Chinefe  city,  they  being 
moftly  of  that  nation  who  refide  in  it. 

Ham-chew,  and  fome  other  neighbouring  cities  of  this  pro¬ 
vince,  are  near  as  large  and  populous  ;  and  Nankin  is  ft  ill  more 
fpacious,  and  more  peopled  :  infomuch,  as  Le  Compte  fays, 
you  have  fcarce  got  out  of  one  city,  which  you  would  think 
the  largeft  in  the  empire,  hut  you  are  in  another  equally  large ; 
fo  numerous  and  opulent  are  the  cities  of  China  !  And  what  is 
extraordinary  is,  the  incredible  plenty  and  cheapnefs  of  all 
things  in  this  vaft  metropolis.  All  manner  of  merchandizes 
and  treafures  of  the  Indies  are  tranfported  hither  from  all 
parts,  by  means  of  the  Eaftern  Sea,  and  the  royal  canals. 
Several  thoufands  of  royal  {hips,  befides  a  prodigious  number 
of  others,  belonging  to  private  perfons,  are  continually  em¬ 
ployed  in  fupplying  both  court  and  city  with  every  thing  that 
can  be  vviflied  for,  either  for  conveniency  or  luxury  ;  and 
though  fituate  in  a  barren  country,  yet,  from  its  furpriziag 
abundance,  hath  given  rife  to  a  proverb,  That,  though  no- 
thing  grows  about  Pekin,  yet  it  never  knows  the  want  of 
any  thing. 

Xantum,  Xanton,  Xantong,  Shanton,  the  next  pro¬ 
vince  to  Pekin,  lies  on  the  fouth-eaft  of  it.  It’s  climate  is 
much  milder,  and  foil  more  fertile,  and  bears  fuch  plenty  of 
corn,  and  other  grain,  rice,  pulfe,  &c.  that  the  crop  of  one 
year  is  fufficient  for  feveral  years  fuftenance  to  it’s  inhabi¬ 
tants.  It  breeds,  alfo,  great  multitudes  of  cattle,  and  abounds 
with  wild  and  tame  fowl,  fifh,  See.  and  produces  a  great 
quantity  of  filk,  of  which,  befides  the  common  fort,  that  is 
fpun  by  the  worms,  they  have  another  kind,  which  is  found 
upon  bulhes  and  trees,  and  is  fpun  by  a  creature  not  unlike 
our  caterpillars ;  and  of  both  thefe  they  drive  a  confiderable 
trade,  by  means  of  the  great  river  Ci. 

Xansi,  or  Shansi,  another  province,  is  fituate  on  the  weft 
fide  Pekeli.  It  is  far  from  being  as  confiderable  as  either  of 
the  former,  but  is  full  as  fertile,  and  as  populous  in  proportion 
to  it’s  extent.  It  is  in  fome  parts  very  mountainous,  but  in¬ 
terfered  with  fertile  plains,  whilft  the  hills  abound  with  va¬ 
riety  of  fruit,  and  other  trees,  and  forefts  of  great  extent  and 
ofe.  They  have  here,  alfo,  plenty  of  vines,  whofe  grapes 
inake  a  good  liquor  ;  but  they  chiefly  dry  the  grapes,  in  or¬ 
der  to  fend  them  into  other  parts  of  China. 

JXensi,  or  Shensi?  is  a  province  contiguous  to  that  of  Xanfi, 
and  full  weft  ot  it.  It  is  the  largeft  in  the  whole  empire. 
The  foil  is  rich  and  fertile,  in  arable  and  pafture  lands  ;  the 
latter  breed  numerous  herds  of  large  and  fmall  cattle  ;  but, 
as  there  often  happens  a  fcarcity  of  rain,  the  drought  is  apt 
to  breed  vaft  flights  of  caterpillars,  grafhoppers,  and  other  in- 
fedfs,  which  do  infinite  damage  to  their  productions.  It  is 
adjoining  on  the  weft' to  the  kingdom  of  Thebet,  which  ex¬ 
tends  itielf  quite  to  the  Mogul’s  empire.  A  great  intercourfe 
and  commerce  is  carried  on  by  that  means  with  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  thofe  countries,  efpecially  with  the  city  of  Zunnintr, 
which  makes  it  a  place  of  very  confiderable  traffic. 

7  he  climate  of  this  province  is,  in  the  general,  ferene  and 
healthy  ;  the  foil  is  fo  well  watered  by  rivers,  brooks,  and 
artificial  canals,  as  well  as  by  the  vaft  number  of  hands  em¬ 
ployed  in  it,  that  it  produces  plenty  of  every  thing,  either  for 
life  or  pleafure.  Here  are  rich  mines  of  gold;  which,  though 
according  to  the  policy  of  the  Chinefe,  are  not  permitted*to 
be  opened,  yield  great  quantities  of  that  metal  to  numerous 
laufilies,  who  are  employed  in  gathering  that  only  which  is 
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walhed  down  by  their  rivers,  and  of  which  we  have  had  etc- 
cafion  to  fpcak  before. 

Ho-nan  province.  I  he  climate  is  ft>  temperate  and  fereno, 
and  the  foil  fo  fertile,  and  well- watered,  that  it  abounds  with 
corn,  rice,  fruits,  and  all  kinds  of  necefiaries  for  life  and  de¬ 
light,  and  might  be  ftiled,  fay  fome,  a  kind  of  terreilml  pa- 
radiL.  7  heie  aie,  indeed,  iome  high  mouritains  fcattered, 
but  thefe  have  their  peculiar  produce  :  fome  are  covered  with 
a  fine  variety  of  lofty  trees,  others  abound  with  metals  or 
minerals;  fo  that  there  is  fcarce  a  foot  that  is  not  turned  to 
great  advantage.  It  is  famed  for  a  lake,  which  draws  great 
numbers  ot  thofe  who  follow  the  filk  manuffidture,  it’s  de¬ 
licate  waters  giving  it  an  inimitable  luftre. 

Nan-icin,  or  Nang-king,  is  a  province  which,  both  for  it’s 
fituation,  fertility,  opulence,  and  commerce,  and  for  hav¬ 
ing  been  formerly  the  imperial  refidence,  is  inferior  to  few 
in  the  empire.  T  his  is  the  more  probable,  if  we  confider  the 
commodioufnefs  of  it’s  harbours  on  the'fea-coafls,  and  the 
great  rivers  that  run  through,  or  contiguous  to  it. — To  all 
which  we  may  add  the  vaft  number  of  merchant-fhips,  or, 
indeed,  rather  of  whole  fleets,  that  refort  thither  from  all 
parts  of  Afia.  There  are  few  mountains  in  the  whole  pro¬ 
vince,  except  towards  the  fouth  ;  all  the  reft  is  fruitful  cham- 
pain,  abounding  with  all  necefiaries  and  luxuries  of  life.  It 
alfo  produces  prodigious  quantities  of  filk  and  cotton  ; 
which  employ  fuch  a  vaft  number  of  hands,  that,  in  the 
city  of  Xan-gay,  and  in  the  towns  and  villages  under  it, 
they  reckon  no  lefs  than  200,000  weavers  in  the  latter  of 
thde  manufactures.  And  their  artifts  are  fo  ingenious,  that 
it  is  obferved  of  this  province.  That  whatever  is  worked  in 
it,  either  of  filk,  cotton,  Sic.  and  bears  the  ftamp  of  it,  fells 
at  a  much  higher  price  than  what  is  done  in  other  parts’ cf 
the  empire. 

Nan-kin,  Nang-king,  the  metropolis,  and  formerly  ftiled  the 
{lately,  opulent,  and  non-fuch,  & c.  Hands  in  latitude  32, 
and  eaft  longitude  from  Pekin  2.  20.  and  is  by  far  the  largeft 
and  moft  populous  in  all  the  Chinefe  empire,  though  it’s  de¬ 
cay  is  very  viftble  fince  the  removal  of  the  imperial'chy,  and 
grand  courts  and  tribunals  to  Pekin,  and  much  more  fo,  fince 
it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  inveterate  Tartars. 

The  territory  about  the  city  is  not  only  very  fertile  and  de¬ 
lightful,  but  abounds  with  fuperb  ftrudtures,  which  heighten 
the  proipedt  of  the  delicate  orchards  and  gardens  wherewith 
it  is  furrounded.  7  his  opulent  city,  befides  the  ordinary  tri¬ 
bute,  fends  every  year  to  the  emperor  at  Pekin,  with  a  view 
to  ingratiate  itfelf  to  the  Tartarian  monarch,  five  fhips,  laden 
with  the  fineft  filks,  cloths,  t*nd  other  manufactures;  which 
{hips  are  fo  refpeCted  by  the  mariners,  that  all  others  lower 
their  fails  to  them.  There  are  other  veffels  that  conftantly 
go  from  hence  with  fine  fifh  to  the  emperor,  covered  with 
ice  to  keep  it  frefti. 

Suchen-fu,  or,  as  others  call  ir,  Chien-cheu,  is  another  capital 
in  this  province  ;  which  is  fo  populous  and  rich,  that  travel¬ 
lers,^  firft  view,  are  apt  to  think  it  the  biggeft  and  moft  opu¬ 
lent  in  the  whole  country.  Neither  is  it  agreed  which  has  the 
preference,  this  or  Nan-kin.  Le  Compte  fays,  that  a  man 
who  will  ftand  but  a  few  minutes  by  the  water-fide,  and  be¬ 
hold  the  vaft  multitudes  that  come  and  go  to  buy  merchan¬ 
dizes,  or  pay  the  cuftoms,  would  imagine  it  to  be  a  fair,  to 
which  the  whole  Chinefe  empire  was  crowded.  The  emperor’s 
fleet,  which  confifts  of  9,999  yonks,  or  vefiels,  p rifles  annual¬ 
ly  from  this  port  to  Peking,  to  carry  the  tri  ute,  in  money 
and  merchandize,  of  the  fouthern  provinces  thither, 

This  city  carries  on  a  vaft  trade,  not  only  with  moft  cities  in 
China,  but  alfo  with  Japan,  from  which  it  is  parted  only  by 
a  narrow  channel.  7'he  brocades  and  embroideries  made  in 
this  city  are  the  moft  in  requeft,  they  being  not  only  the  fineft 
but  the  cheapeft,  in  proportion  to  their  quality. 

Che-ky-ang  is  reckoned  the  next  maritime  province  to  that 
of  Nan-king.  It  is  little  inferior  to  any  in  the  empire,  with. 
refpeCt  to  advantageous  fituation,  extent,  populoufnefs,  or 
opulence.  The  whole  country  is  fo  beautifully  variegated 
with  hills,  vales,  and  fruitful  plains,  watered,  fertilized,  and 
inriched  with  fuch  great  numbers  of  canals,  and  large  and 
fmall  rivers,  that  it  abounds  with  whatever  can  be  defired. 
It  is  populous  to  a  prodigy,  and  fo  well  cultivated,  that  there 
is  no  fpot  but  is  turned  to  advantage.  The  very  mountains 
are. adorned  with  unfpeakable  variety  of  trees,  but  efpecially 
of  the  mulberry  kind,  over  which  hang  an  infinite  number  of 
filk-worms,  that  a  furprizing  quantity  thereof  is  produced  ; 
infomuch  that  they  export  vaft  quantities  thereof  to  Japan, 
the  Philippine  Iflands,  to  India,  and  even  to  Europe,  befides 
what  is  confirmed  by  it’s  numerous  inhabitants  ;  which  is  ftill 
in  fuch  abundance,  that  two  or  three  luits  of  filk  cloaths  will 
hardly  coft  fo  much  as  one  of  wool.  7'o  this  we  may  add, 
that  as  they  have  found,  by  long  experience,  that  the  filk- 
worms  which  feed  on  the  tendereft  leaves  yield  the  fineft  filk  ; 
fo  they  take  the  moft  care  to  have  a  conftant  fupply  of  youn^ 
mulberry-trees  for  that  purpofe,  and  produce  the  largeft  quan¬ 
tity  of  that  which  they  can  fell  the  moft  of  to  foreign  na¬ 
tions  1  fo  wife  and  politic  are  thefe  people  in  conducting 
their  trading  interefts. 

Hang-ch.ew,  the  firft  metropolis  of  Chekyang.  It’s  fituation. 
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for  trade  is  fo  advantageous,  efpecially  on  account  of  it’s  vaft 
number  of  canals  and  noble  rivers,  that  it  drives  a  verv  con- 
fiderable  commerce  in  feveral  manufactures,  efpecially  in  it’s 
filk,  which  is  efteemed  the  fineft  in  the  world.  This  city 
has  feven  others  of  the  fecond  and  third  rank,  which  are 
likewife  very  rich  and  populous. 

Nimpo,  another  celebrated  capital  of  Chekyang,  ftands  on 
the  confluence  of  the  rivers  of  Kin  and  Yaw.  The  entrance 
into  the  port  is  fomewhat  difficult,  efpecially  for  large  vefiels, 
there  being  but  15  feet  of  water  at  the  bar  in  the  fpring-tides. 
It  fuffered  greatly  in  the  late  wars,  but  hath  recovered  itfelf 
fince,  and  keeps  a  good  garrifon.  About  20  leagues  off  at 
lea,  is  the  ifland  of  Chew-fhaw,  whofe  port  is  pretty  good, 
but  not  conveniently  fituate  for  trade.  Here  it  was  our  Eng- 
lifh  put  in  at  their  firft  arrival,  not  being  able,  at  firft,  to  find 
their  way  to’ Nimpo,  among  fo  many  iflands  as  were  along 
the  coaft.  It  was  formerly  much  frequented  by  the  Portu- 
gueze;  it  drives  a  great  trade  at  prefent  with  Japan  ;  and  it 
was  partly  on  that  account  that  our  Englifh  Eaft-India  com¬ 
pany  once  endeavoured  to  have  eftablifhed  a  commerce  with 
that  town.  They  drive  a  great  trade  here  in  falt-fifh  and 
flefh. 

Shusan,  or  Chew-shang,  lies  over-againft  Nimpo,  about  10 
leagues  eaft  from  iff.  It  is  well-built  and  inhabited,  fince  the 
Chinefe  fled  thither  from  the  Tartars,  upon  their  invafion  of 
China.  It  hath  no  lefs  than  72  cities,  fituate  along  the  coafts, 
or  within  the  bays,  all  well-peopled,  and  driving  pretty  con- 
fiderable  commerce.  The  principal  one,  called  alfo  Chew- 
fhang,  is  walled  and  populous,  and  it  is  the  place  where  our 
Eaft-India  company  traded,  as  they  were  not  allowed  to  go 
with  their  fhips  to  Nimpo.  This  trade  began  anno  1 700  with 
this  town,  which  has  a  very  fafe  and  convenient  bay,  and  lies 
in  latitude  30.  5. 

Kian-si  is  a  large  and  fruitful  province,  well-peopled,  and  the 
plains  fujiply  the  inhabitants  with  all  the  neceflaries  of  life. 
The  country  abounds  with  rivers,  large  and  navigable,  par¬ 
ticularly  that  of  Cau,  which  divides  it  in  the  midft.  The 
vaft  number  of  it’s  canals  and  lakes  afford  plenty  of  fifh, 
which  is  extremely  cheap.  The  mountains  of  this  province 
are  no  lefs  rich  in  fome  commodities  or  other,  fome  being  co¬ 
vered  with  wood,  others  producing  gold,  ftlver,  lead,  iron, 
^nd  tin,  befides  variety  of  ufeful  minerals,  fimples,  and  me¬ 
dicinal  herbs.  The  ftlk  is  here  fine,  and  manufactured  in 
large  quantities.  Rice  is  no  lefs  plentiful  and  excellent,  and 
the  wane  made  of  it  is  much  admired  by  the  Chinefe. 
Nang-chang-fu  was  once  a  famed  and  opulent  city,  ’till  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  Tartars,  though  it  hath,  by  degrees,  recovered 
fome  part  of  it’s  former  grandeur,  by  means  of  it’s  fine  canals 
and  rivers,  which  facilitate  it’s  commerce,  particularly  that 
of  it’s  China  ware,  wrought  at  Zau-chew-fu,  a  city  under 
it’s 'jurifdid ion,  and  which  is  in  greater  requeft  than  what  is 
made  in  other  parts  of  China.  It’s  peculiar  beauty  confifts 
in  it’s  extraordinary  whitenefs,  yet  without  finning,  and  it’s 
having  neither  blue,  nor  any  colours  painted  upon  it,  fo  that 
ftrangers  cannot  be  miftaken  about  it.  This  peculiar  excel¬ 
lency  is  allowed  to  be  owing  to  that  of  the  water*,  the  fame 
materials  not  producing  the  like,  when  mixed  with  any  other. 

I  he  territory  about  it  is  rich,  and  well  cultivated  every- where. 
They  breed  a  prodigious  number  of  hogs,  which  are  brought 
hither  for  fale. 


If  this  be  true,  our  Chins-makers  fbould  duly  attend  to  the 
purificaron  of  their  water.  Though  the  water  may  fome- 
thing  contribute  to  this,  yet  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this 
delicate  whitenefs  depends  upon1  quite  other  principles,  and 
that  this  is  only  thrown  out  by  the  fubtile  Chinefe,  as  a 
blind  to  the  European;.  See  the  article  Porcelan. 


Hu-queng,  or  FIu-quAM,  is  another  inland  province,  ad¬ 
joining  on  the  weft  to  Kian-ft.  It  is  very  large,  and  little 
inferior  to  any  in  fertility,  healthinefs,  and  opulence,  it  be¬ 
ing  a  flat  rich  foil,  interfered  with  numerous  fine  rivers, 
which  facilitate  it’s  commerce,  as  well  as  fertilize  the  land. — 
The  province  is  fo  rich  and  fruitful,  as  to  be  ftiled  the  granary 
of  China,  the  land  of  fifh,  rice,  corn,  &c.  infomuch  that 
it’s  numerous  inhabitants  tranfport  vaft  quantities  of  thofe 
commodities  annually  into  other  provinces.  But  the  greateft 
produce  here  is  cotton,  which  grows,  and  is  manufactured 
in  vaft  quantities.  It  hath  alfo  very  noble  pafture-grounds, 
on  which  they  feed  a  prodigious  number  of  cattle. 

1  he  mountains  have  mines  of  excellent  cryftal,  fome  metals 
and  minerals,  particularly  talc  ;  to  fay  nothing  of  the  num- 
berlefs  pines  that  grow  on  them,  and  are  in  univerfal  ufe 
among  all  the  Chinefe  architects,  in  their  moft  ftately  build¬ 
ings.  Gold  is  found  here  alfo  among  the  fand,  which  their 
rivers  and  torrents  wadi  down  from  the  hills  ;  and  which  laft 
have  alfo  mines  of  iion,  tin,  tuttenage,  See.  There  are  great 
quantities  of  paper  made  from  the  numerous  bamboos  that 
grow  in  the  low  lands  ;  and  in  the  plains  are  feen  furprizing 
quantities  of  thofe  little  worms  which  produce  the  wax,  in  the 
lame  manner  as  the  bees  do  the  honey. 

A  u-cheng-tu,  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  province,  is  a  very 
large  populous  city,  and  retorted  to  by  a  great  number  of  vef- 


fels,  which  drive  a  confiderable  commerce  with  it.  It  at 
prefent  vies  with  moft  cities  of  China  for  Jargenefs,  wealth 
and  magnificence.  The  circumadjacent  territory  is  rich  and 
fruitful,  and  abounds  with  rivers  and  canals.  It  is  terminated 
at  fome  diftance  by  mountains,  that  produce  a  fine  cryftal, 
and  others  covered  with  ftately  trees.  Befides  thefe,  there 
may  be  faid  to  be  a  foreft  of  mafts  of  trading  vefiels,  ranged 
along  the  river  Kyang  ;  befides  others  of  fmaller  fize,  which 
extend  themfelves  feveral  miles  on  each  fide,  infomuch  that 
there  are  feldom  reckoned  fewer  than  8  or  10,000  ;  and  it  is 
remarkable,  that  the  river  Kyang,  though  above  150  leagues 
from  the  fea,  is  here  full  three  miles  wide,  and  deep  enough 
to  bear  the  largeft  fhips. 

V u-cheng  is  not  only  the  capital  of  the  whole  province,  but  of 
the  northern  diftriCt  ;  and  being  feated,  as  it  were,  in  the 
center  of  the  whole  empire,  hath  an  eafy  communication 
with  every  part  of  it. 

Sen-cheu  is  another  large  and  fruitful  province,  extending 
weftward  to  the  mountains  of  India.  It  abounds  with  rice° 
cotton,  filk,  and,  in  the  general,  is  exceeding  fruitful.  It’s 
mountains,  befides  variety  of  woods,  yield  feveral  mines  of 
quickfilver,  tin,  Sec.  Here,  alfo,  are  produced  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  rhubarb,  China-root,  and  other  medicinal  drugs. 
There  are  divers  other  capital  provinces  in  China  ;  but,  as 
the  produce  and  manufactures  in  general  are  much  the  fame, 
it  is  needlefs  to  dwell  longer  upon  them.  We  fhall,  there¬ 
fore,  only  fay  fomething  to  their  fhipping,  and  their  coafting- 
trade,  deferring  their  trade  to  Europe  ’till  we  come  to  the  re- 
fpeCtive  European  nations  interefted  therein,  under  the  articles 
of  their  various  trading  companies,  as  East-India  Com¬ 
pany,  Dutch  East  -  India  Company,  &c.  and 
France,  for  a  communication  of  trade  between  that 
empire  and  China,  by  the  means  of  caravans.  See  Cara¬ 
vans. 

The  Chinefe  fhipping,  fays  the  Abbe  Lambert,  differ  as  much 
from  ours  as  their  drefs.  They  pretend  to  have  had  it  from 
the  remoteff  antiquity,  and  that  fome  thoufand  years  aoo 
they  had  failed  over  all  the  Indian  feas,  and  difeovered  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  though  they  then  knew  nothing  of  the 
compafs,  whatever  they  did  afterwards.  They  have  fhips  of 
all  ranks,  but  fo  different  in  make  from  ours,  that  they  are 
chiefly  fit  for  rivers,  but  not  fo  good  for  fea.  They  ufe  a  vaft 
number  of  flat-bottomed  barks,  of  a  prodigious  fize,  fome  of 
which,  called  floating  villages,  have  a  great  many  houfes  and 
families  on  board,  who  follow  their  refpeCtive  occupations, 
and  feldom  or  never  go  on  fhore.  Thofe  belonging  to  the 
emperor,  nobles,  and  governors  of  provinces,  refemble  caf- 
tles,  and  are  divided  into  grand  apartments,  for  all  the  ufes 
of  fiate  and  convenience. 

The  largeft  Chinefe  vefiels  of  war  are  from  an  150  to  300 
tons  burden.  They  are,  properly  fpeaking,  but  flat  boats, 
with  two  mafts.  They  do  not  exceed  80  or  90  feet  in  length, 
and  60  or  70  in  breadth.  The  mafts,  fails,  and  rigging  of 
thefe  vefiels  are  ruder  than  their  built;  for  their  marts- are 
made  of  trees,  no  otherwife  fafhioned  than  by  lopping  oft' 
their  branches. 

I  hefe  vefiels  have  neither  mizen-maft,  bowfprit,  nor  top- 
gallant-maft.  All  their  mafts  are  the  main-maft  and  the 
fore-maft,  to  which  they  fometimes  add  a  fmall  top-gallant- 
nvaft,  which  is  not  of  great  ufe.  The  main-maft  is  placed 
aim  oft  where  we  place  ours,  and  the  fore-maft  is  on  the  fore- 
caftle.  The  proportion  of  the  one  to  the  other  is  generally 
as  two  to  three,  and  that  of  the  main-maft  to  the  veflei  is 
nearly  fo,  being  generally  more  than  two- thirds  of  the  length 
of  the  veflei.  Their  fails  are  made  of  mats  of  bamboo,  a 
kind  of  canes  common  in  China  [fee  Bamboo]  {Lengthened 
every  three  feet  by  an  horizontal  rib  of  the  fame  wood.  At 
top  and  bottom  are  two  pieces  of  wood  ;  that  above  ferves  as 
a  yard  ;  that  below,  made  in  form  of  a  plank,  more  than  a 
foot  broad,  and  about  fix  inches  thick,  retains  the  fail,  when 
they  want  to  hoift  or  furl  it.  Thefe  vefiels  are  by  no  means 
good  Tailors  ;  however,  they  hold  more  wind  than  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans.  This  is  owing  to  the  ftiffnefs  of  their  fails,  which 
do  not  yield  to  the  wind  :  but,  as  the  conftruCtion  of  them  is 
not  advantageous,  they  lofe  the  advantage  they  have  in  this 
point  over  ours. 

The  Chinefe  do  not  caulk  their  fhips  with  pitch,  as  in  Europe; 
their  caulking  is  made  of  a  particular  gum,  and  is  fo  good 
that  the  veflei  is  kept  dry  by  a  well  or  two  in  the  hold  :  they 
have  as  yet  no  knowledge  of  the  pump.  Their  anchors  are 
not  iron,  as  ours,  but  are  made  of  a  hard  and  weighty  wood, 
which  they  call  iron-wood.  They  pretend  that  thofe  anchors 
are  much  better  than  thole  of  iron,  becaufe,  fay  they,  thofe 
laft  are  fubjeCt  to  bend,  which  never  happens  to  thofe  of 
.wood . 

1  hey  have  neither  pilot  nor  mafier.  The  fteerfman  conducts 
the  fliip,  and  gives  orders  for  the  working.  However,  they 
are  pretty  good  jailers,  and  good  coafting  pilots  ;  but  very 
bad  ones  in  the  main  fea.  They  fleer  by  that  point  of  the 
compafs  which  leads  direCtly  to  the  place  they  are  bound  to, 
without  minding^the  fhocks  the  veflei  receives.  This  negli¬ 
gence,  or- rather  ignorance,  proceeds  from  their  not  making 
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China,  ’till  of  late,  might  be  looked  upon  as  a  monarchy 
wholly  fevered  from  the  reft  of  the  world  ;  neither  fuffering 
ftrangers  to  fet  foot  into  it,  nor  their  fubjedb  to  vifit  foreign 
parts.  They  drive,  indeed,  a  great  and  conftant  traffic  among 
themfelves ;  every  province  being  ambitious  of  communicating 
it’s  products  and  manufactures  to  the  other,  in  order  to  keep 
all  hands  profitably  employed.  This  had  been  their  policy, 
even  from  the  remoteft  times  of  their  monarchy  ;  but,  at  pre¬ 
sent,  they  have  thought  better  of  it,  and,  by  opening  a  com¬ 
merce  with  other  countries,  have  increafed  the  means  of  in- 
riching  their  own.  They  now  not  only  fuffer,  but  encourage, 
both  near  and  diftant  nations,  particularly  Europeans,  to  come 
and  trade  with  them,  and  bring  them  their  moft  valuable  com¬ 
modities  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  allow  their  own  people  to 
difperfe  themfelves  into  a  great  number  of  foreign  parts, 
whither  they  carry  their  filks,  porcelan,  japan,  and  other  cu¬ 
rious  manufactures  and  knicknacks,  as  well  as  their  tea,  me¬ 
dicinal  roots,  drugs,  fugar,  and  other  produce.  They  trade 
into  moft  parts  of  India ;  they  go  to  Batavia,  Malacca,  A- 
chem,  Siam,  &c.  efpecially  to  the  iflands  of  Japan  and  Ma¬ 
nillas,  which  are  but  a  fmall  diftance  from  them ;  and  from 
which  they  bring,  among  other  things,  great  quantities  of 
filver  and  gold  ;  and  that  which  comes  from  Mexico  to  the 
Philippine  Illands,  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  carried  to  Canton, 
and  thence  difperfed  through  the  whole  empire.  No  wonder 
then  if  it  is  fo  opulent  and  powerful,  when  all  the  four  parts 
of  the  globe  contribute  to  make  it  fo. 

The  Chinefe,  from  remoteft  antiquity,  exported  the  growth 
and  commodities  of  their  country,  chiefly  raw  filk,  wherein 
it  abounds,  all  over  the  Eaft.  It  is  from  thence  they  were, 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  called  Seres.  They  traded  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  kingdoms  and  iflands  fituate  beyond  Sumatra 
and  Molucca  to  the  eaft.  Since  the  late  Tartarian  conqueft, 
many  of  them,  unwilling  to  conform  to  the  orders  ifl'ued  by 
their  conquerors,  to  fhave  their  heads  after  the  manner  of  the 
Tartars,  left  their  native  country,  and  fettled  in  the  fame 
kingdoms  and  iflands  which,  ’till  then,  they  had  frequented 
only  as  traders.  They  had,  alfo,  from  time  almoft  immemo¬ 
rial,  carried  on  a  commerce  with  Japan,  though  but  fmall, 
and  with  few  yonks.  For,  under  the  reigns  of  fome  former 
emperors,  China  was,  as  Japan  now  is,  fhut  up,  a  id  kept 
from  all  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  the  inhabitants 
ftridtly  forbid,  under  fevere  penalties,  to  export  the  growth 
of  the  country,  or  to  have  any  communication  with  their 
neighbours.  Neverthelefs,  thofe  who  lived  along  the  fea- 
toafts,  and  in  the  neighbouring  iflands,  found  means,  though 
with  fome  difficulty*  and  in  private*  to  fit  out  a  fmall  num¬ 
ber  of  yonks,  and  now  and  then  to  pafs  over  to  the  kingdoms 
and  iflands  which  lay  neareft*,  whereof  Japan  was  one. 
Things  flood  thus*  when  the  late  Tartarian  conqueror  of 
China,  and  his  fuccefior,  the  now  reigning  monarch  of  that 
mighty  empire,  thinking  that  it  would  very  much  conduce  to 
the  honour  of  his  fubjedts,  and  to  the  advantage  of  his  do¬ 
minions,  for  the  future,  to  permit  a  free  and  undifturbed  com¬ 
merce,  refolved  to  fuffer  his  fubjedts  to  trade  abroad,  and  to 
give  foreigners  free  accefs  to  his  dominions. 

The  Chinefe  have,  ever  fince,  exported  the  produce  and  com¬ 
modities  of  their  country  to  a  much  greater  quantity  than  before, 
and  enlarged  their  trade  and  commerce,  as  with  moft  eaftern 
nations,  fo  particularly  with  their  neighbours  the  Japanefe, 
by  whom  they  had  been  all  along  received  as  welcome  guefts, 
and  tolerated,  becaufe  of  the  affinity  there  is  between  the  re¬ 
ligion,  cuftoms,  books,  learned  languages,  arts  and  fciences 
of  both  nations.  Formerly  they  frequented  the  harbour  of 
Ofacca,  and  others  lefs  fecure,  becaufe  of  the  frequent  cliffs, 
rocks,  and  ftioals,  which  rendered  the  whole  navigation  that 
way  exceedingly  difficult  and  dangerous,  and  wholly  impracti¬ 
cable  for  fhips  of  any  bulk.  The  Portugueze,  fome  time  af¬ 
ter,  (hewed  them  the  way  to  that  of  Nagafaki,  which  is  not 
only  more  fecure,  but  was,  in  many  other  refpedts,  much 
more  advantageous.  The  refort  of  merchants  to  this  place* 
who  came  from  all  parts  of  the  empire  to  trade  with  the  Por¬ 
tugueze,  was  too  great  not  to  engage  the  Chinefe  to  put  in 
there,  preferably  to  other  places.  At  laft,  orders  coming  from 
court,  importing  that  the  harbour  of  Nagafaki  fhould  be,  for 
the  future,  the  only  one  open  to  foreigners  in  all  the  Japanefe 
dominions,  fixed  them  there.  Ever  fince,  the  Chinefe,  as 
Well  thofe  who  live  in  China,  as  others  who  were,  by  the 
late  Tartarian  conqueft,  difperfed  into  the  neighbouring  coun¬ 
tries  and  iflands,  beyond  the  Ganges  to  the  eaft,  traded  to 
Nagafaki,  either  upon  their  own  account,  or  that  of  their 
principals,  for  fome  time,  with  all  the  liberty  they  could 
poffibly  defire. 

They  came  over  when,  and  with  what  number  of  people, 
yonks  and  goods,  they  pleafed.  So  extenfive  and  advantageous 
a  liberty  could  not  but  be  very  pleafing  to  them,  and  put  them 
upon  thoughts  of  a  furer  eftablifhment ;  in  order  to  which, 
and  for  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion,  they  built  three  tem¬ 
ples,  according  to  the  three  chief  languages  fpoken  by  them, 
each  to  be  attended  by  priefts  of  their  own  nation,  fent  over 
from  China.  The  number  of  Chinefe,  and  Chinefe  yonks, 
foon  increafed  to  that  degree,  as  made  the  fufpicious  and  cir- 
cumfpecl  Japanefe  extremely  jealous  of  them.  For,  to  men¬ 
tion  only  fome  late  inftances,  there  came  over  to  Na°-afaki, 
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in  the  years  1683  and  1684,  at  leaft  200  Chinefe  yonks  a 
year,  every  one  with  no  lefs  than  50  people  on  board,  (at  pre¬ 
lent  they  are  not  permitted  to  have  more  than  30  hands  on 
board  each  yonk)  fo  that  no  lefs  than  io,oco  people  came 
over  fiom  China  to  Nagafaki  every  year.  Some  of  the  largeft 
yonks,  befides  the  neceifary  hands,  brought  over  numbers  of 
paffengers,  and  other  private  perfons,  who  came  to  trade  up¬ 
on  their  own  account;  and  feveral  of  them  had  from  fifty  to 
four-fcore,  and  fometimes  100  men  on  board. 

Whoring,  which  is  ftridly  forbid  in  China,  being  epeniy  per¬ 
mitted  in  Japan,  many  young  rich  perfons  came  over  to  Ja¬ 
pan,  purely  for  their  pleafure,  and  to  fpend  fome  part  of  their 
money  with  Japanefe  wenches,  which  proved  very  beneficial 
to  this  town.  Not  long  ago  a  Tartarian  mandarin  came  over 
with  a  very  numerous  retinue,  and  in  quality  of  admiral  of  a 
fmall  fleet  of  fix  yonks  ;  but  he  was  obliged  forthwith  to  re¬ 
turn  to  China  ;  for  the  Japanefe  gave  him  to  underftand,  that 
their  country  would  not  bear  any  other  commanders  and  man¬ 
darins  but  fuch  as  were  natives  of  it.  The  liberty  which  the 
Chinefe  for  fome  time  enjoyed  in  this  country,  was  too  great 
to  continue  long  without  alteration,  and  it  quickly  came  to 
a  fatal  end. 

The  Japanefe  had  notice  given  them  that  the  Jefuits,  their 
mortal  enemies,  who  had  been  banifhed  from  Japan  for  ever, 
were  favourably  treated  at  the  court  of  the  then  reigning  Tar¬ 
tarian  monarch  of  China,  by  whom  they  had  liberty  granted 
them  to  preach  and  propagate  the  gofpel  in  all  the  extent  of 
his  vaft  dominions  :  fome  books  relating  to  the  Roman  catho¬ 
lic  religion,  which  the  fathers  of  the  fociety  had  found  means 
to  print  in  China,  in  the.  language  of  that  country,  were 
brought  over  to  Japan,  among  other  Chinefe  books,  and  fold 
privately  ;  which  made  the  Japanefe  apprthenfive,  that,  by 
this  means,  the  Chriftian  religion,  which  had  been  extermi¬ 
nated  with  fo  much  trouble,  and  the  lofs  of  fo  many  thoufand 
perfons,  might  be  revived  again  in  the  country.  Some  fuf- 
picion  of  Chrillianity  was  thrown  even  on  the  importers  of 
thefe  books ;  and,  if  they  were  not  looked  upon  as  adlual  con¬ 
verts,  they  were  thought,  at  leaft,  to  be  favourably  inclined 
to  the  Roman  catholic  religion.  For  thefe  feveral  reafons, 
which  were^of  great  moment  with  fo  jealous  and  apprehen- 
five  a  nation,  it  was  propofed  at  court  to  reduce  the  extenfive 
liberty  of  the  Chinefe  to  a  narrower  compafs.,  and  to  put  them 
much  upon  the  fame  foot  with  the  Dutch,  both  with  regard 
to  their  trade  and  way  of  life.  The  thoughts  of  the  court 
tending  at  firft  to  alter  the  ftate  of  the  Chinefe  trade,  and  af¬ 
terwards  to  ftiut  up  their  perfons,  as  they  had  done  the  Dutch 
at  Defima,  and  to  make  their  fettlement  fubjedt  to  the  fame 
rigorous  regulations  and  narrow  infpedtion  which  ours  labour 
under,  were  ftrongly  fupported  by  the  arrival  of  the  manda¬ 
rin  above-mentioned,  and  the  daily  increafe  of  the  Chinefe 
and  Tartars  fufpedted  of  Chriftianity,  the  very  worft  thing  they 
could  have  been  fufpedled  of.  And  as  to  the  firft,  I  mean 
the  regulations  concerning  their  trade,  that  fame  year  1685, 
in  which  the  Dutch  had  been  reduced  to  the  fum  of  300,000 
thails,  or  300  chefts  of  filver  per  annum,  the  court  thought 
fit  to  limit,  alfo,  the  Chinefe  to  a  certain  fum,  beyond  which 
none  of  their  goods  fhould  be  fold.  This  fum  is  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  600  chefts  of  filver,  that  is,  600,000  fiumome,  or  thails, 
and  according  to  the  Dutch  way  of  computation,  21  tons 
of  gold. 

It  was  ordered,  at  tbe  fame  time,  that  the  goods  that  might 
be  reafonably  fuppofed  to  yield  600,000  thails,  fhould  be 
brought  over  on  board  70  yonks  at  furtheft,  and  this  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  following  divifion,  made  by  the  Japanefe  them¬ 
felves  :  17  yonks  from  the  province  Hoksju,  or  Foktsju;  16 
from  Nankin  *  5  from  the  city  and  province  of  Canton  ;  5 
from  Nefa ;  4  from  Sintsjeu ;  4  from  the  ifland  Aymo,  or  Ay- 
man,  and  the  coaft  of  the  neighbouring  continent  of  China* 

3  from  Kootz,  or  Kootsja;  3  from  the  kingdom  ofSiam,  or 
Sijam  ;  2  from  the  kingdom  of  Tunquin;  2  from  Cammon; 

2  from  the  kingdom  of  Cambotfga,  or  Cambodia;  2  from 
Takkafagga,  otherwife  I’afwaan,  upon  the  ifland  Formofa ; 

I  from  Fudafam,  fituate  below  Kaktsju  ;  1  from  Kootsji,  or 
Cofijnfina;  and  1  from  Tani,  which  is  one  of  the  moft  con-1 
fiderable  of  the  Kuiku  Iflands:  befides  fome  others.  After 
this  manner  the  Japanefe  have  thought  fit  to  divide  the  al¬ 
lowed  number  of  yonks  among  the  Chinefe,  fettled  in  the 
feveral  kingdoms  and  iflands  above-mentioned.  They  admit 
alfo  one  from  Siakkatarria,  or  Batavia,  and  one  from  Proking, 
or  Deking ;  which  two  laft  fhould  be  either  added  to  the  fore¬ 
going,  to  make  up  the  number  of  70,  or  elfe  admitted  in  lieu 
of  fuch  as  ftaid  too  late,  or  were  eaft  away  in  their  voyage  * 
and  yet,  notwithftanding  the  great  accuracy  and  nice  circum- 
fpedtion  of  the  Japanefe,  the  Chinefe  will  frequently  impofe 
upon  them.  Thus,  for  inftance,  fome  of  the  yonks  that 
come  to  Nagafaki  early  in  the  year,  after  they  have  difpofed 
of  their  cargoes,  return  to  clean,  and  to  be  new  painted  and 
varnifhed  ;  then  they  take  in  another  cargo,  and  other  hands 
on  board,  and  fo  make  the  voyage  twice  the  fame  year, 
without  the  Japanefe  being  able  to  difeover  the  cheat.  Others 
go  to  the  province  Satfuma  early  in  the  year,  as  if  they  had 
been  eaft  thither  by  chance,  or  ftrefs  of  weather;  difpofe  of 
What  goods  they  can,  then  hafte  back  to  take  in  a  new  car¬ 
go,  and  fo  go  up  to  Nagafaki.  If  in  going  to  Satfuma  they 
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are  met  by  the  Japanefe  guard  decoafts,  which,  by  order  of 
the  government,  cruize  in  thofe  feas,  to  hinder  the  natives 
from  carrying  on  a  fmuggling  trade,  they  will  then  alter  their 
courie,  as  if  they  had  been,  againft  their  inclinations,  caft  out 
of  it,  and  proceed  diretftly  on  their  voyage  to  Nagafaki,  as 
the  only  harbour  foreigners  are  permitted  to  put  into. 

As  to  the  fecond  of  the  two  above-mentioned  points,  which 
the  court  had  in  view  with  regard  to  the  Chinefe  nation,  I 
mean  to  fhut  them  up,  as  they  had  done  the  Dutch  at  Defi- 
ma,  that  was  not  put  in  execution  till  three  years  after  ;  for 
they  as  yet  enjoyed  ample  liberty,  till  the  year  1688,  when 
the  fine  garden  of  Sije  Sfugu  Fefo,  late  fteward  of  the  im¬ 
perial  lands  and  tenements  about  Nagafaki,  w7as  affigned 
them  for  their  habitation.  This  garden  was  pleafantly 
l'eated,  almoft  at  the  end  of  the  harbour,  not  far  from 
the  fhore  and  town.  It  had  been  maintained  with  great 
expence,  as  the  emperor’s  own  property,  and  was  cu- 
rioufly  adorned  with  a  great  number  of  fine  plants,  both 
native  and  foreign,  the  profefTor  himfelf  having  been  a  great 
lover  of  botany.  Upon  this  fpot  of  ground  feveral  rows  of 
fmall  houfes  were  built,  to  receive  the  Chinefe,  every  row 
covered  with  one  common  roof,  and  the  whole  furrounded 
with  ditches,  pallifadoes,  and  ftrong,  well-guarded,  double 
gates.  All  this  was  done  with  fo  much  expedition,  that  the 
fame  place  which,  at  the  beginning  of  February,  wras  one  of 
the  pleafanteft  gardens,  had  already,  towards  the  latter  end 
of  May,  the  horrible  afpe<5t  of  a  ftrong  prifon,  therein  to  fe- 
cure  the  Chinefe,  who,  into  the  bargain,  muft  pay  ever  fince 
a  yearly 'rent  of  1600  thails  for  it.  Whenever  they  come  to 
Nagafaki,  they  muft  live  here;  and  fo  great  is  their  cove- 
toufnefs  and  love  qf  gain,  that  they  fuffer  themfelves  to  be 
as  narrowly  watched,  and  as  badly,  if  not  worfe  accom¬ 
modated,  that  the  Dutch  are  at  Defima.  However,  there 
are  fome  remarkable  differences  to  be  obferved  with  regard 
to  the  accommodation  of  the  Dutch  and  Chinefe.  Thefe  lire, 

1.  The  Chinefe  are  not  allowed  the  favour  of  being  admitted 
into  the  prefence  of  the  emperor,  as  the  Dutch  are  once  a 
year;  but,  inftead  of  this,  they  fave  the  trouble  and  charges 
of  a  journey  of  three  months,  and  of  fo  many  prefents  which 
muft  be  made  to  his  imperial  majefty  and  his  minifters.  2. 
They  have  viduals  and  provifions  brought  and  offered  them 
to  fale  at  the  very  gates  of  the  fa&ory ;  whereas  we  muft  be 
at  the  expence  of  maintaining  a  whole  company  of  commif- 
fioners  for  victualling,  all  natives  of  Japan.  3.  Being  looked 
upon  as  private  merchants,  and  withal  increafing  &the  bad 
opinion  the  Japanefe  have  of  them,  by  the  frequent  difputes 
and  quarrels  arifing  among  them,  they  are  not  treated  with 
fo  much  civility  as  we  are,  by  their  infpeCtors,  guards,  and 
interpreters,  who  made  no  fcruple  now  and  then  to  cane 
them,  by  way  of  punifhment  for  fmall  mifdemeanors.  4. 
They  have  no  director  of  their  trade  conftantly  reftding  there, 
as  the  Dutch  have ;  but,  when  the  fale  of  their  goodsts  over5 
they  go  on  board  their  yonks,  leaving  in  the  mean  time 
their  houfes  empty. 

They  have  three  iales  a  year,  at  three  different  times  ;  one  in 
the  ipring,  when  they  difpofe  of  their  cargoes  of  twenty 
yonks,  another  in  the  fummer  for  thirty  others,  and  another 
m  autumn  again  for  twenty.  What  other  yonks  come  over 
beyond  this  number,  or  after  the  fale  is  over,  muft  return 
without  fo  much  as  being  buffered  to  unlade.  Their  cargoes 
conffft  in  raw  filk  from  China  and  Tonquin,  and  all  forts  of 
iilken  and  woollen  fluffs,  which  are  likewife  imported  by 
the  Dutch.  They  alfo  import  fugar  from  feveral  parts  of 
the  Faft-Ind.es,  calamine-ftone  from  Tonquin,  for  makino- 
of  brafs  or  brazier’s  wares;  turpentine  (from  wild  piftacho^ 
trees)  ;  gum,  myrrh,  agate,  and  calamback-wood,  from 
1  liampa,  Cambodia,  and  the  neighbouring  countries  ;  the 
precious  camphire  of  Baros  from  Borneo;  the  precious  Chi¬ 
nefe  root  Nifin,  or  Ninfeng  (wild  fugar-root)  from  Corea, 
feveral  other  drugs  and  medicines,  Ample  and  compound, 
from  China,  befides  feveral  philofophical  and  theological 
books  printed  in  China.  As  to  thefe  books,  it  happened, 
that  fome  relating  to  the  Chriftian  religion,  which  were  com- 

p°[ed  aTnd  Prmt,ed  by the  Jefuits  in  China,  flipt  in  among  the 
reft.  When  this  was  firft  found  out  by  the  Japanefe,  they 
obliged  the  proprietor  of  the  books  to  teftify  in  the  moft  fo- 
lemn  manner,  that  he  was  not  a  Chriftian  himfelf,  and  that 
he  did  not  bring  over  thofe  books  defignedly,  and  knowing 
what  they  were  ;  then,  to  make  him  more  circumfpecft  for  the 
future,  they  fent  him  back  with  his  yonk  and  whole  cargo 
without  permitting  him  to  difpofe  of  any  one  part  of  it  Up¬ 
on  this  it  was  ordered,  that  for  the  future  all  the  books  what¬ 
ever,  imported  by  the  Chinefe.  fhould  be  firft  examined, 
and  one  of  each  kind  read  and  cenfured,  before  they  fhould 

velentT  1°  1  m'  uThis  office  ^enfors,  with  a  com- 

peten  yeariy  allowance,  hath  been  given  to  two  learned  men 
of  h,s  town  ;  one  whereof  is  father  Prior  of  the  monaftery 

the  off*’  W5°  15  t0  nd  and  Cenfure  a11  ecdefiaftical  books- 

a  he  ft^es  h  K ’  ph‘lof°Pher’  and  P^cian  to  the  Dairi 
as  he  ft  lies- h.mfelf,  who  1S  to  read  and  cenfure  all  the  philo- 

J  f KXr1’  ^  °T  b00ks'  This  gentleman 

relides  at  I  ahajamma,  and  wears  long  hair,  which  he  ties  to¬ 
gether  behind  his  head,  as  the  cuftom  is  among  the  philofo- 
phers,  phyficians,  and  lurgeons  of  the  country? 


The  proceedings,  at  the  fale  of  the  goods  imported -bv  the 
Chinefe,  being  nearly  the  fame  with  the  Dutch,  I  need  floe 
add  any  thing  to  that  defeription.  It  muft  be  obferved  only 
that  as  the  voyage  of  the  Chinefe  is  fhorter  than  that  of  the 
Dutch,  and  not  expofed  to  fo  many  dangers,  nor  liable  to  fo 
great  an  expence,  the  government  in  confideration  of  this 
hath  laid  a  much  greater  duty  upon  all  their  commodities,  viz. 
60  per  cent,  to  be  paid  by  the  buyer,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
feveral  officers  concerned  in  the  management  of  the  Chinefe 
trade,  and  of  other  inhabitants  of  Nagafaki,  amongft  whom 
this  money  is  afterwards  diftributed.  This  great  duty  is  the 
reafon,  why  their  profits  are  not  fo  confiderable  as  that  of 
the  Dutch,  the  buyers,  by  whom  the  duty  is  to  be  paid  be¬ 
ing  not  willing  to  offer  great  prices  for  them.  It  has  been 
ordered  befides,  ever  fince  the  reduftion  of  that  trade  that 
the  money  paid  in  for  their  goods  fhould  not  be  exported  as 
it  was  done  formerly,  in  copper  or  filver  money,  but  fhould 
all  be  laid  out  again  in  copper,  and  manufactures  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  fo  that  they  are  not  now  permitted  to  export  one  itztbo 
or  one  farthing  of  Japanefe  money. 

As  foon  as  a  yonk  has  difpofed  of  that  part  of  her  c-rgo 
which  in  the  diftnbution  hath  been  affigned  her  for  her  por* 
tion,  the  funaban  (or  guard-fhips,  which  as  foon  as  fhe  comes 
into  the  harbour  are  pofted  on  both  fides  of  her)  attend  her 
out  of  the  harbour,  till  fhe  gets  to  the  main  fea.  The  day 
before  her  departure,  the  Chinefe  Neptunus,  or  fea  idol,  was 
fetched  from  the  temple,  where  he  was  kept  from  the  time  of 
the  yonlc’s  arrival,  and  is  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony, 
under  the  found  of  timbrels  and  other  nmiical  inftruments 
carried  on  board  This  idol  is  unknown  in  Japan,  and  not 
worfhipped  by  the  Japanefe.  Chinefe  failors  carry  him  along 
with  them  in  all  their  voyages,  and  make  great  vows  to 
him  when  they  are  in  danger.  Every  evening  a  gilt  paper 
is  lighted  before  him,  and  thrown  into  the  fea  as  an  offering 
with  ringing  of  bells  and  playing  upon  mufical  inftrumentt 
If  they  made  a  good  voyage,  particularly  if  they  efcaped 
fome  confiderablfc  danger,  they  play  wejjangi,  or  comedies, 
at  night  in  the  open  ftreet,  for  his  diverfion.  They  are  like 
wife  ia.d  to  facr.fice  to  him  fwine  and  other  animals,  the 
flefh  whereof  they  afterward  eat.  For  this  reafon  they  never 
facrifice  cows  to  him  becaufe  they  have  a  great  veneration 
thlj  anirjal,  and  rehgioufiy  abftain  from  eating  it’s  flefh. 

I  he  Chinefe  merchants  returning  commonly  with  a  <mod 
quantity  of  undifpofed  books  on  board,  the/ are  frequently 
followed  by  Japanefe  fmugglers,  who  buy  the  remainder  of 
their  goods  at  a  low  price  :  but  thefe  unhappy  wretches  are 
almoft  as  frequently  caught  by  the  Japanefe  cruizers,  and  de¬ 
livered  up  tojuftice  at  Nagafaki,  which  conftantly  proves  fe- 
vere  and  unmerciful  enough  to  them.  J 

There  is  another  company  of  merchants  from  the  Kiuku  or 
Siquejo  mands,  who  are  permitted  to  carry  on  a  particular 
trade  to  the  province  Satzuma.  By  the  Kiuku,  or  Siquek, 
iflands,  muft  he  underftood  that  chain  of  iflands,  which  run 
down  from  the  fouth-weft  coaft  of  Satzuma,  towards  the 
Philippine  iflands.  The  inhabitants  fpeak  a  broken  Chinefe, 
which  evinces  their  original  defeent  from  China.  The  Chi¬ 
nefe  at  all  times  traded  to  thefe  iflands.  After  the  late  Tar¬ 
tarian  conqueft  of  China,  many  came  over  with  their  fami¬ 
lies  to  fettle  there,  and  were  well  received  by  the  inhabitants, 
as  old  acquaintance  and  countrymen.  Some  time  ago  thefe 
iflands  were  invaded  and  conquered  by  the  prince  of  Satzuma, 
under  whofe  fubje&ion  they  ft  ill  remain.  Though  they  look 
upon  the  prince  of  Satzuma,  as  their  conqueror  or  fovereign, 
to  whofe  bugjos,  or  lieutenants,  they  pay  fome  fmall  part  of 
the  produce  of  their  fields,  by  way  of  a  tribute,  yet  they 
will  not  acknowlege  the  fupremacy  of  the  Japanefe  emperor. 

1  hey  fend  over  every  year  a  prefent  to  the  Tartarian  monarch 
op  China,  in  token  of  fubmiffion.  Fhough  they  mi-ht  be 
looked  upon,  in  fome  meafure,  as  fubjefts  of  the  Japanefe 
emperor,  yet  they  are,  as  to  their  trade,  treated  like  other 
foreigners.  They  are  ordered  to  go  to  the  harbour  of  Sat¬ 
zuma,  and  not  to  prefume  to  frequent  any  other  in  the  Ja¬ 
panefe  dominions.  The  import  and  fale  of  their  goods  has 
been  likewife  limited  to  the  yearly  fum  of  125,000  thails,  be¬ 
yond  which  nothing  fhould  be  fold.  Neverthelefs  they  difpofe 
or  much  greater  cargoes,  through  the  connivance  of  the  Ja- 
paneie  directors  of  their  trade,  who  are  themfelves  no  lofers 
V-  g°ods  imported  by  them  are  all  forts  of  filks  and 

-ther  fluffs,  with  feveral  other  Chinefe  commodities,  which 
they  bring  over  from  China  on  board  their  own  yonk  ;  fome 
of  the  produce  of  their  own  country,  as  corn,  rice,  pulfe, 
fruits  ;  ovamuri,  a  ftrong  fort  of  brandy,  made  out  of  the 
remainder  of  their  crop  ;  takaragai  and  fiamagai,  that  is, 
pearl-lhells,  and  that  fort  of  fmall  fhell  called  cowries  in  the 
•Julies,  wbjcb  are  brought  chiefly  from  the  Maidive  iflands  to 
.Bengal  and  Siam,  where  they  go  for  current  money.  Out 
of  thofe  which  are  imported  into  Japan  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Kiuku  iflands,  upon  the  fhore  whereof  they  are  found  in 
great  p  enty,  is  prepared  a  white  check  varnifh,  which  boys 
and  girls  paint  themfelves  withal.  They  likewife  import  a 
fort  of  large  flat  fhells,  polifhed  and  almoff  tranfparent,  which 
the  Japanefe  make  ufe  of  inftead  of  windows,  and  to  fhelter 
t  emle  ves  againft  rain  and  cold;  fome  fcarce  flowers  ana 
plants  in  pots,  befides  feveral  other  things. 
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Remarks. 

The  port  of  Canton  has  not  been  long  in  repute  with  our 
India  company,  but  the  merchants  of  Madrafs  have  i'ome 
years  preferred  it  to  Amoy,  where  they  experienced  the  ex¬ 
travagant  demands,  charges,  and  abufes  of  the  Mandarins, 
ready  to  fwallovv  up  the  whole  profits  of  a  voyage.— Here, 
[at  Canton]  a  whole  fleet  may  be  freighted  without  danger 
of  overftaying  the  monfoons  for  a  cargo,  which  is  highly 
beneficial  to  the  company. 

In  this  trade,  ’tis  proper  to  conceal  your  money.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  received  from  it  is  keeping  the  hoppos  and  their  offi¬ 
cers  from  exactions,  the  knowlege  of  your  riches  might  in¬ 
duce  them  to,  it  being  in  their  power  to  retard  or  expedite 
your  affairs. 

ISiothing  is  of  fo  weighty  confideratioh  in  this  traffic,  as  the 
judicious  making  of  contrails. — -To  mix,  as  was  formerly  the 
cafe,  |  or  §  filver  with  your  goods,  is  inconfiftent  with  the 
company’s  intereft,  many  of  the  company’s  fupercargoes 
having  experienced,  that  the  fame  things  could  have  been 
bought  with  the  money  only. — Therefore  a  downright  fale, 
though  you  cannot  get  the  full  value  of  them  in  barter,  is 
the  beft  way  to  be  free  from  the  vexations  you  will  otherwife 
labour  under. — Hereobferve,  lead,  which  is  a  material  com¬ 
modity,  and  the  only  one  the  company  ufed  to  gain  by,  is 
always  efteemed  as  ready  money. 

China  ware,  pictures,  fans,  and  lacquered  ware,  are  better 
bought  out  of  the  fhops  than  in  contrail,  unlefs  you  can  ftav 
till  a  parcel  is  got  ready ;  for  thefe  it  is  proper  to  referve  a 
confiderable  fum  of  money,  more  than  will  clear  the  other 
contracts  and  inveffmeuts. — By  no  means  ftint  yourfelf  in 
cafh,  but  rather  keep  too  much,  than  lefs  than  will  ferve  your 
occafions. 

Your  faitory  being  free  for  every  one  to  bring  in  his  goods, 
you  muff  expeil  to  be  daily  vifited  by  the  greateff  fharpers  in 
China  :  fome  with  one  thing  ;  fome  another  to  fell ;  where¬ 
fore,  to  deal  with  them,  you  lhould  have  your. wits  about  you, 
till  you  have  detedted  two  or  three  of  the  ringleaders,  which, 
for  the  future,  will  check  their  roguifh  fpirits,  and  intimi¬ 
date  others  from  impofition. — There  is  nothing  like  punifh- 
ing  a  Chinefe  in  his  pocket. — Unroll  and  meafure  the  filks, 
which  are  fometimes  of  two  or  three  colours,  and  are  often 
deficient  in  their  dimenfions. — Never  weigh  your  filver  by 
their  dotchins,  for  they  have  ufually  two  pair,  one  to  receive, 
the  other  to  pay  by. — In  weighing,  fee  the  beam  is  not  longer 
on  one  fide  than  the  other,  and  take  an  equal  number  of 
draughts  of  both  feales. — Some  have  two  holes  in  the  ends  of 
the  beam,  or  notches  for  the  feales  to  hang  in  ;  which,  as 
they  ufe  them,  will  augment  or  diminifti  the  weight,  as  fuits 
their  interefts. — In  others  the  ends  are  to  be  let  out,  or  drawn 
an  imperceptibly,  which  has  the  fame  fraudulent  effeil. — 
But  the  leaft  perceptible  artifice  of  this  kind  is,  when  the 
nut,  or  center  of  the  beam  wherein  it  hangs,  is  made  to 
Hide ;  a  quarter  of  an  inch  added  to  one*  and  taken  from 
the  other  fide,  will  make  a  fenfible  alteration.-— In  the  dot- 
chin,  an  expert  weigher  will  cheat  2  or  3  per  cent,  by  placing 
and  fhaking  the  weight,  and  minding  the  motion  of  the 
pole  only,  without  any  other  help. — To  deteil  thefe,  the 
beft  way  is  to  try  every  thing  by  your  Englifh  weights,  with¬ 
out  the  affiftance  of  any  but  your  own  people. — In  fine,  bal- 
lance  the  feales  often,  and  they  will  not  ftick  wax  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  them,  which  otherwife  they  may  attempt  to  do. 

In  package  be  very  wary  :  if  you  truft  to  them,  it  may  be  ill 
done,  the  goods  changed,  or  fhort  in  tale. — They  have 
heretofore  fhewn  no  little  dexterity  in  imitating  chefts,  boxes, 
and  canifters,  in  Ihape,  mark,  and  even  in  leals,  and  find¬ 
ing  means  to  change  them  for  the  originals  ;  and  there  is  al¬ 
ways  reafon  to  fufpeil  new  inventions  of  this  kind,  they  be¬ 
ing  wonderfully  fruitful  in  thefe  arts  of  deceit.— The  Euro¬ 
peans  having  been  fo  often  bit  by  thefe  fuperlative  fharpers, 
too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  of  them. 

In  all  payments  take  receipts,  and  mention  on  them  where 
the  Chinefe  live,  who  receive  the  money;— which  will  make 
them  cautious  how  they  deviate  from  their  agreements,  and 
put  bad  goods  upon  you.  For,  though  they  may  be  rogues 
enough  in  their  hearts,  they  don’t  care  to  appear  fo  in  writing 
Tea  grows  in  China,  Tonquin,  and  Japan,  but  it  is  feldom 
exported  from  the  latter ;  perhaps  for  want  of  fkill  to  cure  it, 
or  that  it  is  not  fo  good  in  quality. — From  Canton  it  is  a  pro¬ 
fitable  commodity  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  where  they  have 
the  knowlege  of  it,  efpecially  green  tea. — Bohea  is  of  little 
worth  among  the  Moors  and  Gentoos  of  India,  Arabs  and 
Perfians ;  probably,  becaufe  they  have  not  been  ufed  to  it; 
that  of  45  tale  would  not  fetch  the  price  of  green  tea  of  10 

tale  a  pecul.  Yet  many  virtues  are  aferibed  to  the  bohea. _ 

There  are  feveral  ways  to  know  the  good  from  the  bad, 
which  the  buyer  fhould  be  well  experienced  in.  — It  ought  to 
fmell  and  tafte  well,  look  all  of  a  colour,  and  be  very  dry, 
crifp  and  brittle. — The  beft  opens  fooneft  in  hot  water,  and, 
the  oftener  it  colours  it,  the  ftronger  and  better  it  is.— Small 
blackifh  leaves  and  dirty  are  iigns  of  a  bad  fort. 

Singlce,  or  common  green  tea,  is  a  fmall  lead-coloured  leaf; 

the  beft  fort  has  a  frefn  ftrong  flavour  peculiar  to  itfelf. _ For 

trial,  chew  it,  and,  the  greener  it  is,  the  better  it  is. — Or,  put 


an  equal  quantity  of  feveral  forts  into  different  fiznble  pots  of 
Water,  and  that  which  holds  longeft  of  a  pale  amber  colour, 
may  juftly  be  preferred,  for  the  worft  turns  browniih.— Af¬ 
terwards  put  frefli  water  to  it,  ’till  it  has  quite  loft  it’s  virtue, 
and  then  if  none  of  the  leaves  turn  brown,  or  dark-coloured 
you  may  depend  on  the  goodnefs  of  it;  the  contrary  ihew- 
ing  Jt  to  be  old,  ill  cured,  and  on  the  decay.  3 

Impel ial  01  bing  tea,  is  a  large  loofe  leaf,  of  a  very  li^ht 
green,  when  chewed;  and,  being  infufed,  leaves  the  waiter 
very  pale  :  it  yields  a  pleafant  fmell,  but  not  fo  {Iron*  as  the 
fingloc  ;  it  is  the  lighted  fort  of  all,  and  takes  up  “a  -meat 
deal  of  room  in  a  ihip, — If  it  once  lofes  it’s  crifpnefs,  ’uvill 
never  recover ;  a  pecul  of  tough  or  damp  tea  in  China  is  not 
worth  the  freight  in  England. 

’Tis  not  enough  to  know  and  purchafe  the  beft  tea  :  for, 
without  good  management  in  it’s  package  and  ftowage  on 
board  of  (hip,  all  your  care  may  be  rendered  fruidefs.— The 
company  are  fo  thoroughly  fenfible  of  this,  that  they  are 

very  particular  in  their  orders  to  their  fupercargoes  about  it. _ 

The  following  paragraph  of  their  real  inflruitions  contains 
all  that  is  neceflary  on  that  head  : 

‘  Tea  is  a  commodity  of  that  general  ufe  here,  and  fo  nicely 
4  be  managed  in  it’s  package,  to  preferve  it’s  flavour  and 
virtue,  that  you  cannot  be  too  careful  in  putting  it  up  ; 

4  take  fpecial  care,  therefore,  it  be  well  clofed  in  tutenague, 

‘  tilen  wrapped  up  in  leaves,  and  fo  put  into  good  tubs  of 
‘  dry  well  leafoned  wood,  made  tight  and  dole  enough,  to 

*  preferve  it  from  all  manner  of  feent,  which  it  is  very  fub- 
‘  jedl  to  imbibe,  and  thereby  become  of  no  value  here:  but 

you  muft  be  fure  that  the  wood  of  your  tubs  have  no  feent, 
‘whether  fweet  or  unfavoury,  that  will  fpoil  the  tea ;  fo 
will  camphire,  mufk,  and  all  other  ftrong- feented  commo- 
‘  dities  :  wherefore  no  fuch  fmell  muft  come  into  the  (hip, 

‘  at  leaft  near  the  tea.  For  the  like  reafon,  take  care  the 
tutenague  be  well  cured  of  the  fmell  of  the  foldering  oil 
‘  before  ufing.  Bring  no  tea  in  fmall  pots,  ’twill  not  keep. 

‘  fure  Bie  tea  you  bring  be  very  new,  and  the  beft  of  it’s 
foit,  remembering  that,  in  this  and  every  other  commodity, 

‘  the  worft  pays  as  much  freight  as  the  beft,  and  many  times 
‘  the  fame  cuftom.  Keep  the  tea  in  the  cooleft  place  of  the 
‘  fhip  ;  what  is  put  in  the  hold,  open  the  hatches  in  fair 
weather  to  give  it  air,  as  often  as  you  have  opportunity  ; 

4  hut  you  will  fee,  by  the  captain’s  inflruition,  we  have  re- 
4  quired  that  our  tea  be  flowed  between  decks,  abaft  the  after 
hatch-way  with  a  bulk  head,  and  a  little  gang-way  made 
‘  for  paflage,  which  do  you  fee  done  accordingly ;  it  beino- 
‘  now  peace,  we  are  refolved  to  difpenfe  with  our  old  orders^ 

*  in  this  particular,  of  flowing  no  goods  between  decks, 

‘  when  fo  great  an  advantage  will  accrue,  as  the  prefervin^ 

‘  the  tea,  a  very  confiderable  article  in  the  profit  and  lofs  of 
‘  that  commodity. ’ 

Quickfilver  is  beft  tried  by  ftraining  through  a  white  cloth, 
three  or  four  times  double,  or  fhamoy  leather  ;  the  beft  leaves 
no  drofs  nor  filth  behind.  — Or  fet  a  little  in  a  fpoon  over  the 
flame  of  a  candle,  and  it  will  foon  evaporate,  leaving  a 
white,  yellow,  or  black  fpot ;  and,  as  it  excels  in  the  for¬ 
mer,  fo  is  it  pure  and  free  from  lead,  or  other  mixtures. 
Vermilion  in  cakes  is  not  to  be  counterfeited,  but  it  may 
be  foul ;  the  beft  is  clean,  flaky,  and  of  a  fhining  or  glittering 
crimfon  colour,  extraordinary  heavy,  and  in  large  bright 
pieces,  or  lumps,  two  or  three  inches  thick;  never  purchafe 
it  in  powder,  it  being  liable  in  that  ftate  to  great  adulteration. 
China-root  fhould  be  large,  found,  and  weighty,  without 
worm-holes,  white  or  reddifh  within;  there’s  no  difference 
with  refpeil  to  colour,  in  point  of  quality. 

The  beft  rhubarb  is  firm  and  folid  ;  what  comes  from  China 
is  often  deficient  in  both. 

Tonquin  mufk  incod  is  ofadark  brown  or  liver  colour,  flrong- 
feented,  and  appears  in  (mall  round  grains.  If  it  proves 
gritty  between  the  teeth,  ’tis  a  certain  fign  of  it’s  bad  qua¬ 
lity,  and  an  extraordinary  weight  gives  grounds  for  a  fuipi- 
cion  of  roguery.  A  bodkin  or  fcoop  will  beft  difeover  the 
mixture  of  fand,  lead,  or  other  ingredients  ufed  to  augment 
the  weight. — If  ’tis  mixed  with  goat’s  blood,  ’twill  not  flame 
in  burning  like  the  genuine  mufk,  which  leaves  whitifh  or 
grey  afhes,  inflead  of  thofethat  are  dirty  and  dark. — Old  and 
decayed  mufk  the  Chinefe  rarely  offer  by  itfelf;  therefore  ex¬ 
amine  the  parcel  well,  that  none  of  a  faded  colour  be  inter¬ 
mixed. — It  fhould  not  be  quite  dry,  and,  if  very  moift, 
’twill  lofe  much  in  weight;  wherefore  both  extremes  are  to 
be  vigilantly  guarded  againft. — Upon  the  whole,  ’tis  feldom 
a  beneficial  article  in  this  branch  of  trade :  for,  confiderino- 
the  prime  coll,  lofs  in  drying,  China  duty,  freight,  cuftom 
in  England,  the  company’s  charges,  And  the  price  ’tis  <rene- 
rally  fold  at  in  London,  there’s  oftener  lofs  than  gain  to  be 
got  by  it. 

Raw  ftlk  is  fo  nice  a  commodity,  that  ’tis  no  eafy  matter  to 
judge  within  4  or  5  per  cent,  of  it’s  true  value.  It  fhould  be 
carefully  obferved,  that  both  inftde  and  out  perfeiily  agree, 
that  it  be  ungummed,  neither  damp  or  in  any  refpeil  difa>- 
loured.  Great  delicacy  fhould  be  ufed  in  the  package  to 
preferve  it,  and  the  clofer  it  is,  the  greater  advantage  you’ll 
have  in  the  freight. 
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Wrought  filks  are  cheap  and  good,  of  innumerable  forts, 
Falhions,  flowers,  and  prices  :  as  damafks,  fattins,  taffaties, 
paunches,  pelongs  Tonquin  and  Canton,  gelongs,  gawfe, 
gold-flowered  damafks,  velvets,  palampores,  embroideries,  &c. 
Sattins  and  damafks  fhould  be  of  brifk  lively  colours  for  the 
European  markets,  and  of  flowers  no  ways  refembling  Euro¬ 
pean  figures  ;  and  care  fhould  be  taken  that  they  are  full 
weight,  according  to  agreement. 

Tonquin  pelongs  are  the  fineft ;  thofe  made  at  Canton  are 
longer  and  broader.  White  paunches  ought  not  to  owe  the 
beauty  of  their  whitenefs  to  brimftone,  which  may  be  tried 
with  a  ftrong  fillip  of  the  finger.  Gillongs  are  a  kind  of  filk 
Crape,  ufed  by  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  for  neck¬ 
cloths  in  time  of  war,  but  not  in  conftant  demand. 
Gilt-paper-flowered-filks  make  a  fine  (how  till  they  are  worn 
in  the  rain,  or  damp  with  fweat :  the  fmall- flowered,  and 
where  the  paper  does  not  appear  much  on  the  backfide,  are 
moft  valuable.  The  velvets  of  China  are  of  different  lengths 
and  breadths,  and  often  rotten  with  age,  efpecially  black. — 
Palampores  and  embroideries  are  eftimable  for  their  largenefs, 
finenefs  and  figures,  for  the  purchafe  of  which  there  are  no 
accurate  diredtions  to  be  given  ;  the  judgment  of  the  buyer 
muff  determine  him. 

Nanquin  gocrds  are  generally  well  made,  and  hold  out  the 
lengths  ;  nor  need  you  fuffer  in  others,  provided  you  merit 
the  character  of  a  careful  man  at  firft  coming  among  thofe 
traders  ;  otherwife,  he  that  is  ignorant  of  the  qualities  will 
be  certainly  bit. — Pack  every  fort  in  chefts  by  itfelf  ;  fet  the 
rolled  pieces  up  an  end ;  wrap  them  all  in  paper ;  leave  a 
note  of  the  contents  on  the  top,  and  burn  your  mark  on  both 
fides  of  the  cover. 

Copper  in  bars,  in  the  form  of  flicks  of  fealing  wax,  is  better 
than  in  plates;  but  the  Japan  copper  is  beft  of  all:  though 
in  Gombroon  and  Mufkat  the  merchants  make  no  difference. 
The  clofer  and  redder  it  looks  within,  on  being  broke,  the 
better  it  is.  There  is  no  trufting  to  outward  appearance  : 
for,  being  heated  red-hot,  and  quenched  in  common  urine, 
it  will  receive  a  high  red  colour,  that  may  deceive  you.  It 
is  ufually  packed  a  pecul  in  a  cheft,  covered  with  mats,  and 
bound  with  fplit  rattans. 

Allum  ;  the  beft  is  clear,  dry,  and  free  from  dirt. 

China  camphire,  is  in  fmall,  white,  tranfparent  grains,  a  little 
bigger  than  fea-fand;  which  being  clofe  packed,  and  heated 
in  the  {hip’s  hold,  coagulate  into  a  lump  before  it  comes 
home.  In  chefts  or  tubs  it  will  wafte ;  therefore  the  beft 
way  to  bring  it  is  in  China  jars,  or  tutenague. 

Sugar  and  Sugar-candy  are  forted  into  head,  belly,  and  foot, 
which  bear  each  a  price  proportionably  greater  than  the  other. 
Cochinchina  affords  of  the  latter  the  beft  in  the  world,  being 
white,  and  as  clear  as  cryftal. 

Thefe  are  commodities  a  little  experience  will  gain  a  thorough 
knowlege  in,  and  prevent  impofition. 

Fans  are  in  the  greateft  perfection  at  Nanquin,  from  whence 
they  are  brought  to  Amoy,  and  this  market,  for  fale.  There 
are  great  quantities  made  all  over  China  ;  yet  there  is  a  fen- 
fible  difference  in  the  workmanlhip.  The  people  of  Amoy, 
having  had  the  longeft  and  greateft  commerce  with  us,  know 
beft  what  will  pleafe,  and  accordingly  employ  the  fineft  work¬ 
men  in  the  provinces,  and  provide  it  againft  the  arrival  of  the 
Englifh  ftiips  :  for  which  reafon  not  only  the  beft  fans,  but 
the  beft  pictures,  toys,,  and  lacquered  ware  have  always  been 
brought  from  that  port :  but,  of  late  years,  their  beft  lacquer- 
men  have  been  drawn  to  Canton,  which  has  rendered  this  a 
mart,  more  famous  than  ever  the  other  was,  for  a;ood  work¬ 
manlhip  of  thefe  kinds,  as  it  has  always  likewife  excelled  in 
.the  filk  manufactures.  Before  you  fet  out,  learn  what  fize 
and  falhion  is  moft  taking,  and  provide  yourfelf  accordingly. 
Pictures  are  valued  for  the  livelinefs  and  brifknefs  of  the  co¬ 
lours,  and  variety  of  figures.  Odd  fancies  commonly  hit  the 
general  tafte  ;  and  the  Chinefe  do  not  feem  to  have  any  tafte 
for  pieces  of  gravity. 

Lacquered  ware  fhould  be  without  fpecks,  fmooth,  and  of  fo 
fhining  a  black  that  you  may  eafily  fee  your  face  in  it,  the 
figures  in  raifed  work,  and  well  executed  ;  the  bottoms,  fides, 
and  corners  found ;  and  nothing  fhould  be  chofen  but  what 
is  ufeful :  the  gold  work  fhould  not  come  off  with  flight  rub¬ 
bing,  nor  the  Jubilance  of  bowls,  bafons,  &c.  be  too  thick. 
The  fineft,  indeed,  comes  from  Japan,  but  at  fo  dear  a  rate, 
that  it  rarely  turns  to  account,  any  more  than  the  coarfeft, 
which  our  own  artifts  can  greatly’  excel :  therefore  the  beft 
China  is  advifable.  Pack  it  tight  in  chefts,  or  boxes,  left  it 
receive  damage  by  the  fhip’s  motion ;  for  the  l'malleft  part, 
worn  or  rubbed  off,  makes  a  great  alteration  in  the  value. 
Porcelan,  or  China  ware,  is  fo  tender  a  commodity,  that 
good  admonitions  are  as  requifite  for  package  as  purchafe. 
The  beft  of  this  alfo  comes  from  Japan,  which  the  fine  Nan¬ 
kin  ware  io  well  imitates,  that  it  muft  be  a  man  of  judgment 
arid  experience  to  diftinguifh  one  fort  from  the  other. 

he  Japan  porcelan  is  heavieft,  of  the  coarfeft  grain,  and 
teeft  from  fpecks,  or  rifings  in  the  bottom  ;  has  five  or  fix 
regular  knobs,  in  large  pieces,  which  are  never  obferved  in  the 
otner  ;  and  the  gold  and  colours  are  delicately  laid  on:  but 
the  ground  is  feldom  fo  white  as  the  fine  China.  There  is 


but  little  of  it  to  be  found  in  the  fbops,  it  being  generally  too 
dear  for  our  market.  However,  the  following  forts,  or  what 
we  call  Nanquin  japan,  will  turn  to  good  account, — Try  every 
piece  with  a  fmall  flick,  to  difcover  the  cracks,  and  take  no¬ 
thing  of  that  which  has  the  lead  fire-flaw  ordifcolour;  other- 
wife  you  may  agree  to  be  allowed  fo  much  in  the  whole,  or 
per  cent,  for  damage. 

For  more  matter  upon  this  head,  in  regard  to  carrying  on  the 
Eaft-India  trade  in  general  to  the  beft  advantage,  we  fhall 
reprelent  it  under  thofe  various  heads  to  which  we  have  here¬ 
tofore  referred.  SeeourMAPsof  Afia. 

CHOCOLATE,  which  is  diluted  in  warm  water,  in  order 
to  make  a  nourifhing  liquor,  is  a  pafte,  whofe  chief  ingre¬ 
dient  is  the  powder  of  cacao-nuts,  which  are  taken  out  of  a 
long  fhell  fhaped  like  a  cucumber  ;  and  to  thefe  nuts  there  is 
an  additional  mixture  of  fome  particular  drugs.  The  Mexi¬ 
cans,  in  whofe  country  the  cacao-tree  grows  in  the  greateft 
abundance,  take  the  nuts  and  mix  them  with  Indian  corn, 
and  fuch  fugar  as  they  extradl  from  their  canes,  adding  a  few 
feeds  of  rocou,  which  are  coloured  with  the  fineft  vermilion 
in  the  world.  They  grind  all  thefe  ingredients  between  a 
couple  of  ftones,  and  work  the  mixture  into  a  pafte,  which 
they  eat  dry,  when  they  are  hungry,  and  diffolve  it  in  warm 
water,  when  they  want  to  quench  their  thirft. 

1  he  Spaniards,  who  find  this  compofition  very  beneficial  and 
acceptable,  and  know  it  to  be  a  commodity  of  fure  confump- 
tion,  are  fo  induftrious  to  bring  it  to  perfection,  and  make  it 
extremely  valuable,  that  at  prefent  a  fmall  garden,  planted 
with  cacao-trees,  is  worth  above  twenty  thoufand  crowns  to 
the  proprietor.  Complaints  are  made,  that  the  Spaniards 
mix  with  the  cacao-nuts  too  great  a  quantity  of  cloves  and 
cinnamon,  befides  other  drugs  without  number.  The  gro¬ 
cers  at  Paris  ufe  few  or  none  of  thefe  ingredients,  and  have 
much  lefs  regard  for  mufk  and  ambergreafe,  which  a  number 
of  people  are  fond  of  to  infatuation;  they  only  chufe  out  the 
beft  nuts,  which  are  called  Caracca,  becaufe  they  are  brought 
from  the  ports  adjoining  to  the  city  of  Caraccas  in  Terra 
Firma  of  America  ;  with  thefe  nuts  they  mix  a  very  fmall 
quantity  of  cinnamon,  the  freflieft  vanilla  *,  and  the  fineft 
fugar,  but  very  feldom  any  cloves;  and  they  now  have  the 
art  of  making  fuch  chocolate  as  is  univerfally  efteemed. 

*  Vanilla  is  a  fhell  full  of  a  lufcious  juice,  and  little  black 
feeds  of  a  moft  agreeable  odour.  It  is  gathered  in  America, 
and  efpecially  in  New  Spain,  from  a  tree  of  the  fame  name. 

Chocolate,  ready  made,  or  cacao-pafte,  prohibited  to  be  im¬ 
ported  after  the  24th  of  June  1724,  upon  forfeiture,  with 
double  the  value,  and  the  package,  10  Geo.  I.  cap.  10.  fedt.  2. 
— Made  in  Great-Britain,  the  makers  to  enter  it  at  the  next 
office  in  writing,  and  upon  oath;  if  within  the  bills  of  mor¬ 
tality,  every  week;  and  in  any  other  part  of  Great-Britain, 
every  fix  weeks,  upon  forfeiture  of  50  1.  10  Geo.  I.  cap.  10. 
fedt.  1.  Made  or  fold  in  Great-Britain,  the  pound  avoir- 
dupoife  pays  is.  6d. — To  be  paid  by  the  maker,  if  within 
the  bills  of  mortality,  within  one  week,  and  in  any^other 
part  of  Great-Britain,  within  fix  weeks  after  entry. — To  be 
under  the  management  of  the  commiffioners  of  the  Excife, 
and  their  judgment  to  be  final. — This  duty  tobe  levied  by  the 
powers,  and  under  the  penalties  of  the  laws  of  excife  on  li¬ 
quors  ;  and  all  penalties  to  be  fued  for  and  recovered  by  the 
fame  ways  and  means. — The  duty  not  paid  within  the  time 
limited,  the  penalty  is  50  1.  and  not  to  deal  till  the  duty  be 
cleared  off,  upon  forfeiture  of  treble  the  value  ;  10  Geo.  I. 
cap.  10.  fedt.  18. — To  beinclofed  in  papers,  containing  one 
pound  each,  and  muff  be  produced  at  the  office  where  en¬ 
tered,  to  be  {lamped,  10  Geo.  I.  cap.  10.  fedt.  19. — Coun¬ 
terfeiting  the  {lamp,  or  felling  it  (knowingly)  with  fuch  a 
{lamp,  or  affixing  {lamped  papers  taken  from  chocolate  that 
has  paid  the  duty,  on  fuch  as  has  not,  the  penalty  50  1.  and 
twelve  months  imprifonment,  10  Geo.  I.  cap.  10.  fedt.  22. 
and  1 1  Geo\  I .  cap.  10.  fedt.  13. — Damaged  by  lying  by, 
may  be  opened  in  the  prefence  of  the  officer,  and  the  {tamps 
returned  ;  and,  after  worked  over  again  with  frefh  chocolate- 
nuts,  be  reftamped,  upon  paying  duty  only  for  what  is  added, 

11  Geo.  I.  cap.  30.  fedt.  14. — But  proof  muft  be  made  be¬ 
fore  the  collector,  or  ajuftice  of  peace,  that  the  duties  for 
the  cacao-nuts  have  been  paid,  and  that  the  chocolate  had 
been  formerly  entered,  11  Geo.  I.  cap.  30.  fedt.  15. — Upon 
three  days  notice,  given  in  writing  to  the  officer  of  the  di- 
vifion,  private  families  may  be  permitted  to  make  chocolate 
for  private  ufe  ;  provided  that  not  lefs  than  half  an  hundred 
weight  of  cacao-nuts  be  made  into  chocolate  at  one  time, 

11  Geo.  I.  cap.  jo.  fedt.  23  and  25. —  But,  within  three 
days  after  finifhing,  muft  be  entered  upon  oath,  brought  to 
be  {lamped,  and  duty  paid,  upon  forfeiture  of  treble  the  va¬ 
lue,  10  Geo.  I.  cap.  10.  feci.  24.  —  By  the  adt  of  32  of 
Geo.  If.  a  further  additional  duty  of  9d.  per  pound  is  laid 
on  chocolate,  to  be  levied  and  paid  as  the  former  duties. 

See  Cacao. 

CINNABAR,  is  the  moft  valuable  of  all  the  ores  of  mercury. 

It  is  a  moderately  compact  fubftance,  extremely  heavy,  and 
of  a  bright  red  colour.  It  is  fometimes  found  in  large  maffes, 
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fometimes  in  fmall  fpangles,  in  earths  or  ftones;  The  places 
where  native  cinnabar  is  produced  in  plenty  are  chiefly  in 
Spain  and  Hungary,  and  Tome  parts  of  the  Eaft-Indies. 

For  medicinal  ufes  native  cinnabar  is  to  bechofen  of  the  bright- 
eft  red,  the  heavieft  that  can  be  found,  and  fuch  as  has  no  {tony 
or  earthy  matter  aJhering  to  it.  The  moft  experienced  na- 
turalifts  and  phyficians  have  for  thofe  ufes  given  the  preference 
to  the  factitious,  which  is,  in  effedt,  the  fame  fubftance;  with 
this  difference  only,  that  the  one  is  prepared  by  nature,  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  the  other  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
chemift.  The  factitious  has  this  advantage,  that  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  mercury  contained  in  it  is  certainly  known,  which  in 
the  native  can  only  be  conjectural  ;  and  we  are  lure  alfo  of 
the  former,  that  it  contains  nothing  but  mercury  and  ful- 
phur,  which  is  more  than  we  can  always  be  certain  of  with 
regard  to  the  native. 

The  native  cinnabar  very  eafily  parts  with  it’s  quickfilver,  on 
diftillation,  with  the  addition  of  iron  filings,  or  quick-lime  : 
the  fulphur,  indeed,  is  not  fo  eafily  feparated  from  this  mine¬ 
ral  ;  but,  if  it  be  boiled  in  a  lixivium  of  wood-alhes,  or  ra¬ 
ther  decrepitated  nitre,  it  will  eafily  be  precipitated,  by  the 
addition  of  vinegar.  The  medicinal  virtues  of  the  native  or 
factitious  cinnabar,  for  they  are  the  fame  thing  when  the  na¬ 
tive  is  pute,  are  very  great.  Our  ableft  phyficians  have  ex¬ 
perienced  it  to  be  good  in  epilepfies,  and  in  all  complaints  of 
the  head  and  nerves  ;  it  is  affirmed  by  fome  eminent  phy- 
ficians,  that  it  is  the  moft  fovereign  remedy,  even  in  cafes  of 
lunacy,  if  properly  prepared. 

It  is  generally  found,  in  it’s  pure  and  fluid  ftate,  lodged  in 

.  the  accidental  cavities  of  hard  ftone,  and  that  often  in  con- 
fiderable  quantities.  There  are,  alfo,  feveral  fpecies  of  earth, 
peculiarly  a  redJifh  marl,  and  a  pale  brown  clay,  in  which 
the  quickfilver  is  lodged,  and  fometimes  in  the  pureft  cryf- 
talline  ftones.  3 

It  is  alio  frequently  found  in  a  bluifti  indurated  clay,  and  fome¬ 
times  in  a  greenilh,  or  olive-coloured,  talcky  ftone,  in  which 
it  runs  in  fcarlet  veins.  Thefe,  and  the  variety  of  other  ap¬ 
pearances  of  this  mineral,  whether  in  fpots,  ftains,  or  blended 
among  the  fubftance  of  the  matter  into  which  it  falls,  are  of 
the  number  of  the  ores  eafily  known ;  but  there  is  another 
wherein  there  is  not  the  leaft  appearance  of  rednefs  ;  this  is  a 
greenilh,  orange-coloured,  or  blackifti  ftone,  for  it  eafily  af- 
iumes  all  thefe  colours,  and,  when  broken,  has  very  little 
brightnefs,  and  nothing  of  the  appearance  of  cinnabar.  From 
all  thefe  ores  the  mercury  is  eafily  procured,  by  diftillation 
in  large  retorts,  with  iron  filings,  or  quick-lime,  as  before 
intimated. 

The  procefs  is  as  follows  : 

X/et  the  retort  be  well  coated,  and  of  a  peculiar  form,  having 
the  neck  very  long,  and  turned  down  at  the  end,  fo  that  the 
glafs  receiver  may  be  applied  perpendicularly  to  it ;  and  the 
quantity  of  the  oie  ought  to  be  what  will  fill  about  two -thirds 
of  the  cavity  of  the  retort:  it  fhould  be  fo  placed  that  none 
of  the  fluid  adhering  to  the  neck  may  fall  back  into  the  belly, 
but  that  every  particle  collected  muft  neceflarily  run  down 
into  the  receiver. 

The  retort  is  to  be  fet  on  a  raifed  hearth,  with  a  fuitable  bed 
01  land,  to  keep  it  fteady  ;  a  ftone  is  to  be  placed  at  it’s  front, 
to  lupport  it  s  neck,  and  keep  the  fire  from  reaching  the  re¬ 
cipient,  and  the  recipient  is  then  to  be  applied  with  cold  wa¬ 
ter  in  it,  the  note  of  the  retort  being  received  an  inch  or  two 
into  the  water. 

In  this  ftate  a  fire  of  charcoal  is  to  be  made  about  the  retort, 
at  flat  at  a  diftance,  gradually  to  feafon  it  to  the  fire,  but, 
by  degrees,  it  muft  be  brought  nearer  :  the  retort  is  to  be 
kept  flightly  red-hot  for  about  an  hour  :  more  or  lefs  time  is 
to  be  allowed  to  this  operation,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
the  ore,  and  its  richnefs,  the  poorer  ores  requiring  a  greater 
heat  When  the  veffels  are  cold,  the  quickfilver  will  be 
found  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  in  the  receiver.  This  ope¬ 
ration  may  be  performed  in  a  fand-heat;  but  then  it  is  necef- 
lary  that  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  be  kept  red-hot  during 
the  time, .  and  that  the  retort  immediately  touch  it ;  but  with 
this  caution  it  does  not  do  fo  well  as  when  the  feveral  parts 
of  the  retort  and  the  ore  are  equally  heated.  When  there 
is  little  or  no  fulphur  in  the  ore,  there  needs  no  addition  to 
it,  it  running  very  readily  thus  out  of  the  retort;  but,  when 
it  is  of  the  cinnabarine  kind,  iron  or  lime  muft  be  added. 

Mercury  ^  3  ^  ftron§er*  See  the  article 

CINNAMON.  The  cinnamon  of  our  {hops  is  a  thin  bark, 
a  ways  brought  to  us  rolled  up  into  a  fort  of  little  tubules,  or 
pipes  thefe  are  from  the  thicknefs  of  a  goofe-quill  to  that  of 
a  man  s  thumb,  and  fometimes  larger;  and  in  length  they  are 

5,1  rV T  7  three  net*  The  bark  itfelf  is  alfo  very  different 
n  thicknefs,  as  well  as  the  rolls,  or  tubes,  it  forms  itfelf  into. 

s  fometimes  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  crown-piece,  or  more, 
v  -,u  v  *  lyun0t  tlicker  tban  a  fhiHing :  fometimes  we  meet 
even  thm  aS?Tr‘  ■  Jt'S  furfaCe  is  tolerably  fmooth  and 
firm  *  v  v  n°f  g  :  Jt  s  texture  fibrous,  and  moderately 
heTvt  breaks,  however,  tolerably  eafy,  and  is  not  very 
"t ^  '  ,s  co  our  is  brownifh,  with  a  mixture  of  red.  It 
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is  of  in  extremely  fragrant  arid  a-omatic  fine  11,  and  of  afl 
acrid  and  pungent  but  very  agreeable  tafte. 

are%hTfeffindrfeiththature  P[aaifed  in  the  Pa,e  of  cinnataon 

filled  fr!  m  S  T  33  f-  aIready  had  it>s  eflential  oft  i  dif- 
tilled  from  it,  and  been  dried  again,  and  the  impofmg  the 

caffia  lignea  in  it’s  place.  The  firft  of  thefe  cheats  rd.fco 
vered  by  waiit  of  pungency  in  the  cinnamon  ;  the  ibeond 
that  the  caffia,  when  held  a  little  time  ,  he  mouth  be¬ 
comes  mucilaginous  which  the  true  cinnamon  never  does 
Our  cinnamon., s  the  interior  or  fecond  bark  of  the  tree 
which  produces  it :  the  people  who  collect  it  take  off  the  two 
barks  together,  and  immediately  ieparating  the  outer  one 
winch  is  rough,  and  has  very  little  fragrancy,  they  lay  the 
other  to  dry  in  thelhade,  man  airy  place,  where  it  rolls  ftfelf 
up  into  the  form  we  fee  it  in. 

It’s  root  is  large  and  divided  into  many  branches,  and  it 
penetrates  very  deep  into  the  ground  :  it’s  bark  is  of  a  red- 
difh  grey  without,  and  red  within:  it’s  fmell  is  like  that  of 
camphire,  very  ftrong,  but  the  woody  part  has  no  fmell  at 
all.  The  trunk  ,s.  thick,  and  divides  into  a  multitude  of 
branches  :  the  bark  is  green  at  firft,  but  it  grows  reddifh  with 
age,  anJ  wraps  itfelf  clofe  to  the  wood,  but  it  iscoveied  with 
a  greyilh,  loofe,  and  chapped  rind  :  it  is  of  a  faintly  aroma¬ 
tic  tafte,  wtiue  frefli,  but  acquires  a  very  pungent  ofie  in  dry¬ 
ing  :  the  wood  is  whitifh,  firm,  and  without  fmell.  The 
leaves  relemble  thofe  of  the  bay- tree,  but  thev  are  larger 
being  four  inches,  or  thereabouts,  in  length  :  tney  ftand  on 
moderately  long  pedicles,  and  though  of  no  very  remarkable 
fmell  while  freffi,  they  become  very  fragrant  in  drying,  and 
,ave  the  true  fmell  of  the  cinnamon-bark;  by  which  they 
are  diftmguilhed  from  the  malabathrum-leaves,  which  other- 
w.fe  greatly  refemble  them.  The  flowers  are  fmall  and 
whitifh  ;  they  ftand  m  clufters  at  the  end  of  the  branches, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  little  berries,  of  an  oblong  figure,  oreen 
at  firft,  but  afterwards  bluiffi,  and  fpotted  with  wffite :  Ihefe 
ftand  in  little  hollow  greenilh  cups;  they  confift  of  a  thin 

S’,  Kncl0,,,ng  a  fi°rt:  greenilh  pulp,  of  an  auftere,  aftringent, 
and  fubacid  tafte,  under  which  is  an  oblong,  thin,  and  brittle 

colour'  S  3  kernC  °f  thC  fame  and  °f  a  reddi{h 

The  tree  grows  in  Ceylon  fo  plentifully,  that  the  woods  and 
forefts  are  full  of  it.  The  bark  intended  for  ufe  is  taken  from 

?fbr;ncies  °/  three  yf rs  growth,  or  thereabouts.  They 
take  it  off  in  fpnng  and  autumn,  when  the  quantity  of  fan 

trr  /nd  the,  wood  makes  ^  loofe.  The  branches 

t  s  ftnpped  remain  bare  two  or  three  years;  but  afterwards 

they  acquire  a  new  covering,  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  for- 
mer.  1  here  is  a  thin  membrane  very  obfervable  on  the  in¬ 
ner  furface  of  the  cinnamon,  when  frefh  taken  from  the 
tree,  and  which  even  is  diftinguilhable  with  us,  if  carefully 
enquired  after.  This  is  truly  a  third  bark  of  the  tree.  It  is 
of  a  vaftly  more  acrid  tafte  than  the  reft,  and  is  what  alone 
contains  the  oil  of  the  drug.  Hoffman,  who  was  at  the 

?mn,S,  °f  feParat‘ng  f°me  of  found  that  it  yielded,  on 
diftillation,  fix  times  as  much  oil  of  cinnamon  as  the  common 
cinnamon  taken  in  the  grofs. 

The  ancients  have  treated  very  largely  of  a  drug  which  they 
call  cinnamon,  and  of  another  very  nearly  allied  to  it,  which 
they  call  caffia.  Many  have  fuppofed  their  cinnamon  and 
caffia  to  be  the  produce  of  two  different  trees ;  that  their  cin¬ 
namon  is  now  wholly  unknown  to  us,  and  that  their  caffia 
was  the  fame  with  what  we  now  call  cinnamon.  Their  ac¬ 
counts  of  thefe  fpices  are  but  little  to  be  depended  upon  :  they 
only  received  them  from  merchants,  unwilling,  perhaps,  as 
well  as  unable,  to  give  them  true  information  about  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  a  drug  of  fuch  value.  It  appears,  upon  the  whole,  that 
our  cinnamon,  and  their  cinnamon  and  caffia,  are  all  three  of 
the  lame  kind.  Their  own  accounts  of  their  caffia  prove  it 
to  be  the  fame  with  our  cinnamon ;  and,  from  the  fame 
accounts,  it  is  alfo  eafy  to  learn,  that  their  caffia  and  cinna¬ 
mon  were  the  produce  of  the  fame  tree,  but  that  the  cinna¬ 
mon  was  the  fmaller  branches,  cutoff  and  fold  to  them,  wood 
and  bark  together ;  and  their  caffia,  the  bark  of  the  feme- 
what  larger  branches  of  the  fame  tree,  ftripped  off  and  fold 
leparate. 

The  trade  of  cinnamon  feems  to  have  been  carried  on  a  great 
while  in  this  double  manner,  till  at  length  it  was  found  bet¬ 
ter  to  ftrip  even  the  fmaller  branches,  and  to  bring  over  only 
the  bark,  which  is  the  cuftom  continued  to  this  day  ;  only 
we  have  changed  the  terms,  and  made  the  word  cinnamon 
applicable  to,,  and  expreffive  of  the  bark,  inftead  of  the  name 
caffia,  by  which  they  called  it. 

The  ancients  had  feveral  kinds  of  caffia,  differing  in  colour, 
degree  of  pungency,  and  other  circumftances,  which  they 
called  afyphe,  mold,  and  gifer,  and  by  other  names.  Their 
cinnamon  they  alfo  diftinguiflied,  in  the  fame  manner,  into 
the  molilitic,  the  mountain,  the  black  and  the  white  cinna- 

f"0"*  al)  thefe  are  n°t  ^  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  the 

barks  of  different  fpecies  ofthe  cinnamon-tree ;  they  were  only 
different  in  trifling  accidents,  and  were  no  other  than  the 
{trippings  ofthe  fame  fpecies  of  tree,  fome  of  the  larger,  and 
others  of  the  fmaller  branches,  and  fome  from  the  trees  of 
on«  part  of  the  eaft,  and  others  from  thofe  of  another.  There 
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is<.as  much  difference,  even  now,  between  the  cinnamon  of 
Ceylon  and  that  of  Malabar  and  Java,  between  that  which 
grows  in  good  foil,  and  that  of  bad,  and  between  that  of  the 
cultivated,  and  that  of  the  wild  trees,  as  between  the  feveral 
kinds  of  cinnamon  deferibedby  the  ancients  under  their  va¬ 
rious  names. 

All  the  virtues  attributed  by  the  antients  to  their  cinnamon 
are  found  in  ours :  it  is  an  aftringent  in  the  primae  vix ;  but,  in 
the  more  remote  feats  of  adlion,  it  operates  as  an  aperient  and 
alexipharmic  :  it  flops  diarrhoeas,  and  it  promotes  the  men- 
fes,  and  haftens  delivery :  it  ftrengthens  the  vifeera,  affifts 
concodtion,  difpels  flatulencies,  and  is  a  very  pleafant  cordial. 
It  may  be  given  in  powder,  from  10  grains  to  20  ;  but  it  is 
more  frequently  given  in  form  of  decodlion,  tincture,  or  in- 
fufion.  Beftdes  it’s  being  an  ingredient  in  many  of  the  com- 
pofitions  of  the  fhops,  it  is  in  fuch  efleem  as  to  be  given  in 
form  of  a  Ample  and  fpirituous  water,  a  tindture,  and  an  ef- 
fential  oil. 

CIRCULATION,  in  it’s  common  acceptation,  fignifies  the 
adt  of  moving  round,  or  in  a  circle.  The  light  wherein 
I  fhall  confider  this  article,  as  confiftent  with  the  tenor  of 
our  work,  is  as  follows  : 


Remarks. 

The  circulation  of  all  the  goods  and  commodities  in  a  flate 
is  carried  on  by  undertakers,  and  all  at  an  uncertainty. 

The  farmer  who  lows  his  coin,  and  feeds  his  flocks  upon  his 
farm,  does  not  know  what  price  the  commodities  will  bear, 
fince  they  may  be  fcarce  or  plenty  in  a  flate,  according  to  the 
goodnefs  or  badnefs  of  the  feafon  :  if  there  be  a  great  plenty, 
there  will  be  too  much  for  the  confumption  of  the  year,  and 
an  overplus  to  ferve  the  next  year;  and  fo  the  farmer’s  com¬ 
modities  will  be  cheaper :  if  there  be  a  fcarcity,  they  will  be 
dear.  Thus  the  farmer  is  an  undertaker,  who  carries  on  his 
bufmefs  at  an  uncertainty. 

The  confumption  of  the  farmer’s  commodities  not  being  in 
his  village  only,  but  a  good  part  of  it  in  the  neareft  citvj)  he 
cannot  go  to  the  city,  and  fit  down  there,  to  retail  his  com¬ 
modities'  without  negledting  the  bufmefs  of  his  farm  :  nor 
will  the  proprietors  of  the  city,  or  the  artifans  and  mechanics 
and  others  there,  buy  fo  much  of  his  commodities  as  they 
will  confume  in  their  families  in  a  year ;  their  families  may 
increafe  or  decreafe  within  the  year,  and  they  may  confume 
fometimes  more,  fometimes  lefs,  of  each  commodity,  and  few 
or  none  of  them  are  able  to  lay  up  a  year’s  provifion  for  their 
families  :  fo  that  feveral  others  fet  up  for  undertakers  and 
give  a  certain  price  for  the  farmer’s  commodities,  and  refell 
them  at  an  uncertain  price.  Such  are  the  merchants  of  corn 
wool,  wine,  butchers,  tanners,  &c.  and  all  thefe  undertakers 
work  at  an  uncertainty,  and  bankruptcies  happen  frequently 
among  them.  It  is  impoflible  for  any  of  them  to  know  the 
confumption  of  the  city  he  is  in,  becaufe  he  cannot  know 
the  increafe  or  decreafe  of  the  inhabitants  within  the  year 
and  becaufe  the  fame  families  confume  fometimes  more  and 
fometimes  lefs  ot  each  kind  in  a  year  ;  and,  becaufe  of  the  ri¬ 
val  undertakers  in  the  fame  trade,  fome  find  more  favour 
and  confidence  from  their  cuftomers  than  others. 

In  like  manner  the  undertaker  who  has  bought  the  farmer’s 
wool  at  a  certain  price,  is  not  fure  of  the  price  he  fhall  have 
for  it  from  the  undertaker  of  the  woollen  manufa&ure.  That 
price  may  vary  in  proportion  to  the  plenty  or  fcarcity  of  wool 
with  regard  to  the  demand  for  it’s  confumption;  and  this  con¬ 
fumption  cannot  be  previoufly  known  or  computed.  In  feve¬ 
ral  families  they  do  not  know  themfelves  how  long  the  fancy 
will  hold  them  to  wear  the  fame  cloaths,  nor  what  fort  of 
cloth  they  will  wear  next.  The  undertaker  of  the  manufac¬ 
ture  1  uns  the  fame  hazard,  befides  that  of  the  change  of  mode 
and  fafhion,  which  may  occafion  his  having  feveral  unfafhion- 
able  fluffs  lie  upon  his  hands,  to  be  fold  off  at  under  prices 
The  retailers  and  fhopkeepers  of  all  kinds  are  alfo  undertakers 
and  fell  at  an  uncertainty  ;  what  encourages  and  maintains 
them  in  a  flate  is,  that  their  cuftomers,  or  the  confumers 
c’nufe  to  give  fomething  more  to  find  what  they  want  ready 
to  their  hand,  when  they  have  the  fancy  or  means  to  buy 
than  to  make  a  provifion  of  thofe  things  at  the  firft  hand- 
for,  fome  of  the  confumers  want  means  to  make  a  yearly 
provifion  beforehand,  and  few  care  to  confine  their  fancy7 
which  is  fo  liable  to  vary,  when,  fora  fmall  addition  of  price 
they  may  pleafe  themfelves,  and  determine  their  humour  in 
a  inop,  at  the  very  time  they  come  to  the  confumption.  Thus 
no  body  cares  to  befpeak  cloth  for  his  family  at  the  manu¬ 
facturer  s  a  year  beforehand,  when  he  may,  for  a  fmall  mat¬ 
ter  more,  pleafe  himfelf,  when  he  has  occafion,  at  a  wool¬ 
len-draper  s  fhop.  The  undertakers  become  confumers  and 
cuftomers  one  in  regard  to  the  other  :  the  woollen-draper  to 

Jhe  wnolTmerhant’  °rbrewer’  and  the  wine-merchant  to 

carriejon  the  inM"iK 

^ne°!her  undertakers,  as  mine- adventurers,  merchants  of 
all  kinds,  whether  adventurers  or  fhop-keepers,  undertakers 

^cPUfubfift°b  fT’  e;h°UfeS’  Pa%-cooks,  hackney  coaches, 

&  f  bflft  by  undertaking  at  an  uncertainty,  and  propbrtion 


themfelves  in  number  to  the  demand  of  the  confumers  and 
cuftomers.  It  there  be  too  many  hackney  coaches  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  cuftomers  who  employ  them,  fome  of  them  muft 
break,  or  put  down  their  coaches  ;  if  too  few,  new  ones 
will  be  erected. 

The  mafter  tradefmen,  or  undertakers,  who  keep  journeymen 
at  work,  as  fhoe-makers,  taylors,  peruke- makers,  &c.  and 
the  undertakers  of  their  own  labours,  as  tinkers,  chimney- 
fweepers,  water-carriers,  &c.  fubfift  alfo  at  an  uncertainty, 
and  proportion  themfelves  in  number  to  the  demand,  and  toi 
their  cuftomers.  If  a  water-carrier  keeps  an  account  of  what 
he  earns  in  one  year  (fuppofe  20  1.)  and  in  another  year 
(fuppofe  15  1.)  it  will  anfwer  the  fame  thing  as  if  he  were 
laid  to  have  20 1.  wages  from  his  cuftomers  in  one  year,  and 
15  I.  in  another;  but,  as  he  is  an  undertaker,  his  wa°cs  are 
uncertain. 

I  he  like  may  be  faid  of  higher  undertakers  of  their  own  la¬ 
bour,  or  fcience,  as  painters,  phyficians,  lawyers,  &c. 

Irom  thefe  inductions  and  explications,  which  may  be  ap¬ 
plied,  with  a  little  variation,  to  all  orders  of  men  in  fociety,  ’ 
it  appeals,  that  every  body  in  a  flate  is  either  an  undertaker, 
or  at  wages,  though  their  ranks  and  functions  be  very  dif¬ 
ferent.  1  he  courtier,  who  has  a  penfion,  the  general,  who  3 
has  pay,  and  the  fervant,  who  has  wages,  fall  under  the  fame 
denomination  :  all  others  in  a  ftate  are  undertakers,  ox  fub¬ 
fift  at  uncertain  wages. 

But  the  prince  and  proprietors  of  land  alone  are  independent  ] 
m  a  ftate,  and  thofe  from  whom  the  fubfiftance  and  riches  of 
all  other  ranks  of  men  flow.  And,  whereas  the  land  is  com¬ 
monly  in  the  hands  of  the  gentry  and  nobility,  it  is  not  fur- 
piizingthat  the  notion  of  gentlemen  and  noblemen  has  ever 
had  fo  great  an  influence  in  the  world. 

But  if  any  undertaker,  or  perfon  at  high  wages,  has  faved 
wealth  ;  that  is,  if  any  has  a  magazine  of  corn,  wine,  wool, 
lead,  tin,  copper,  filver,  gold,  or  any  other  commodities  or  I 
goods  that  have  an  intrinfic  value,  or  conftant  vent,  he  may 
fo  far  be  efteemed  wealthy  and  independent,  though  he  has 
no  land.  With  thefe  he  may  buy  all  conveniencies  of  life 
and  make  a  better  figure  than  if  he  had  a  fmall  portion  of 
land,  and  may  even  become  a  land-proprietor ;  but  thefe 
goods  are  more  variable  in  their  value  than  land,  and  more 
in  danger  of  being  loft;  and  it  fhouid  not  be  forgot,  that 
they  have  been  acquired,  one  way  or  other,  by  the  weight 
and  influence,  or  at  the  expence  of  the  proprietors  of  lands, 
riom  all  that  has  been  faid,  I  think  it  appears,  that  the  ma¬ 
chine  of  circulation  of  traffic  in  a  fociety,  which  is  princi¬ 
pally  concerned  in  eating,  drinking,  doathing,  and  the  other 
conveniencies  of  life,  is  carried  on  among  us  in  Europe  by 
undertakers,  all  at  an  uncertainty;  and  that,  though  politi¬ 
cal  focieties  and  cities  feem,  from  the  indefinite  numbers  of 
people  of  different  ranks,  ftations,  and  occupations  which 
compofe  them,  to  have  fomething  wonderful  and  incompre- 
henfible  in  their  ceconomy  ;  yet  it  feems  that  the  grand  ma¬ 
chine  is  commonly  carried  on  with  uncertainty,  and  that  j 
every  thing  finds  it’s  own  proportion,  well  or  ill,  according 
to  chance  or  caprice,  without  any  peculiar  mtelleaualcon- 
duel,,  whereby  the  fociety  of  commerce  and  circulation  is  go¬ 
verned. 

Of  the  Circulation  of  money. 

In  confequence  of  what  has  been  faid  under  the  article  of  Cash  jlj 
we  fhall  further  add,  in  regard  to  the  circulation  of  money,’ 

1  hat  we  may  confider  the  money  which  goes  out  of  the  land-  !j 
propiietor  s  pocket,  and  is  fpread  into  the  feveral  rivulets  of 
bauer  in  circulation;  out  of  which  it  is  again  gathered  into  ‘I 
the  farmer’s  purfe,  to  make  another  quarter’s  payment  to  the  jij 
land-proprietor,  according  to  what  has  been  urged  under  the  j! 
head  of  cafh,  as  before  intimated. 

if,  purfuant  to  our  example,  the  farmer  has  paid  1500  ounces 
of  filver  to  the  proprietor,  and  he  pays  out  1 15  ounces  a  week,  f 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  farmer  gathers  together  115 
ounces  a  week,  there  will  be  but  115  ounces,  properly  fpeak- 
tng,  in  motion;  and  at  fix  weeks  end,  when  the  proprietor 
has  but  750  ounces  left,  the  Farmer  will  have  collected  to-  '4 
gether  the  other  750 ounces:  fo  that  the  whole  1500  ounces 
(with  115  ounces  that  are  every  week  in  circulation)  arealways  [1 
kept  up,  and  only  paid  and  putin  motion  once  a  quarter.  ,  ,  § 
But  this  feldom  happens  to  be  the  cafe  in  a  ftate;  for  money 
is  fpread  out  into  the  little  channels  of  trade  without  rule  or 
proportion,  and  likewife  gathered  together  without  any  pro-  ] 
portion.  Thefe  fame  1500  ounces  are  often  paid  away  by 
everal  people  to  the  land-proprietor,  as  loon  as  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  them,  and  are  not  accumulated  again  together  till  if 
near  the  end  of  the  quarter,  when  the  farmer  receives  them  !| 
in  alumpfiom  the  corn-chand]er,  woollen  manufacturer,  &c,  9 

in  exchange  for  his  commodities,  which  enables  him  to  pay 
the  landlord  another  quarter’s  rent.  In  this  interval  of  time,  J 
thefe  1500  ounces  may  have  gone  to  and  fro  in  an  hundred 
rivulets  of  barter,  and  helped  on  the  circulation  of  the  other 
two  rents,  as  well  as  the  principal  rent  they  are  underftood  a 
to  make  the  payment  of. 

This  would,  methinks,  make  it  probable,  that  a  lefs  pro-  I 
portion  of  money,  even  than  that  which  we  have  fuppofid, 

3  might  I  I 
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might  carry  on  the  general  circulation  and  barter  nccelTary 
in  a  (late  :  the  following  argument  feems  to  ftrengthen  the 
fame  notion. 

All  barters  that  are  made  by  evaluation  in  a  ftate,  require  no 
ready  money.  If  the  woollen- draper  fells  the  baker  ioo 
ounces  of  fiver  value  of  cloth,  and  the  baker  fupplies  the 
woollen  draper  with  the  like  value  ia  bread,  both  at  the  mar¬ 
ket,  or  current  price,  it  is  fo  much  bartered  without  money. 
Of  thefe  barters  by  evaluation  there  are  feveral  carried  on  in 
a  ftate  where  trade,  credit,  and  honefty  flourifn  [fee  the  Ar¬ 
ticle  Barter]  there  are  many  of  them  ufed  in  the  country, 
as  well  as  in  the  cities  :  but  I  am  to  obferve  they  could  not 
be  carried  on,  if  the  barters  againft  money  at  markets,  and 
the  altercations,  which  fix  the  par  between  money  and  com¬ 
modities,  did  notfirft  naturally  find  out  the  price  of  things  : 
fo  that,  when  in  a  village  a  certain  quantity  of  corn  is  bar¬ 
tered  and  exchanged  for  a  certain  quantity  of  iron,  the  eva¬ 
luation  is  made  of  the  corn  and  of  the  iron,  according  to  the 
prices  they  bear  at  the  neareft  market. 

The  more  barters  are  made  by  evaluation  in  a  ftate,  the  lefs 
ready  money  generally  feems  requifite  to  carry  on  the  circu¬ 
lation,  If  the  woollen-draper  fupplies  the  wine-merchant 
with  the  cloth  neceflary  for  the  confumption  of  his  family, 
at  the  current  price;  and  the  wine-merchant  fupplies  the 
woollen-draper  with  the  wine  his  family  confumes,  alfo  at 
the  current  price;  and  if  they  truft  one  another  in  accounts, 
when  they  come  to  fettle  their  faid  accounts,  at  the  year’s 
end ;  all  the  money  required  to  carry  on  thi§  trade  will  be 
the  fum  which  pays  the  difference.  • 

The  barters  by  evaluation  are  moft  carried  on  by  the  under¬ 
takers  and  matter  tradefmen,  and  between  the  farmers  and 
labourers,  and  others  who  affift  them  :  fo  that  they  feem  prin¬ 
cipally  to  help  the  circulation  of  the  two  laft  rents  ;  whereas 
the  circulation  of  the  firft  rent  muff  be  always  carried  on  by 
ready  money,  except  when  the  land-proprietor  confumes  part 
of  his  farmer’s  commodities  in  kind,  and  allows  it  out  of  his 
rent,  as  is  much  praftifed  in  Italy,  The  Milanefe  nobility 
have  a  quantity  of  hay  fent  in  by  their  farmers,  in  part  of 
their  rent,  for  the  maintenance  of  their  coach -horfes,  &c, 
and  a  quantity  of  wheat,  which  they  exchange  with  the  ba¬ 
kers  for  the  bread  t4ey  confume  in  their  families,  befides 
wine,  &c.  and  thefe  evaluations  help  out  the  circulation  of 
the  firft  rent. 

'  From  what  has  been  faid,  it  ftiould  feem  to  be  inferred,  that 
honefty  and  confidence  in  dealings  in  a  ftate  keep  forward 
the  barters  by  evaluation,  and,  confequently,  make  money, 
go  farther  in  circulation  ;  aqd  experience  tells  us,  that,  when 
credit  fails,  the  circulation  is  clogged,  and  money  grows 
fcarcer. 

Another  circumftance,  which  helps  circulation  greatly,  is 
goldfmiths  and  banks,  as  the  bank  of  England,  that  of  Am- 
fterdam,  of  Venice,  of  Genoa,  &c.  Thefe  prevent  a  great 
fum  from  being  kept  in  private  hands  without  motion,"  and 
accelerate  circulation. 

Thefe  reafons  feem  to  confirm  that  the  circulation  in  a  ftate 
may  be  carried  on  with  lefs  money  than  what  I  have  laid  down 
under  the  article  Cash:  but  the  following  reafons  may, 
perhaps,  feem  to  counter-ballance  them  in  fome  meafure. 
Provident  faving  people,  of  all  ranks  and  orders,  lay  up  mo¬ 
ney,  fome  to  enable  them  to  marry,  fome  to  give  portions 
to  their  children,  and  all  againft  an  evil  day  ;  and  this  money 
they  keep  up  till  it  makes  a  fum  fit  to  bring  them  an  intereft. 
Several  covetous  and  fearful  people  lay  up  and  bury  money  : 
the  money  and  eftates  of  minors  and  of  pleading  parties,  de- 
pofited  in  the  hands  of  the  lawyers,  makes  no  fmall  fum  ; 
to  which  it  may  be  added,  that  not  only  feveral  proprietors, 
but  -alfo  that  feveral  undertakers,  fervants,  and  workmen, 
have  always  fome  money,  more  or  lefs,  in  their  hands,  which 
are  never  fo  empty  but  that  a  part  of  the  old  money  ftill 
remains,  after  they  have  received  the  new. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  make  an  eftimate  of  fuch  articles,  but 
they  fufficiently  prove,  in  general,  that  a  considerable  fum 
of  the  circulating  money  in  a  ftate  may  be  efteemed  to  lie 
always  without  motion.  If  a  gentleman  makes  it  his  remark, 
that  he  never  had  lefs  money  in  his  hands  than  20 1.  at  any 
time  through  the  whole  year,  it  is  plain  he  might  have  kept 
the  fame  individual  20 1.  by  him  without  motion  all  that  year; 
and  that  fo  much  may  be  efteemed  to  have  lain  by  without; 
circulation.  It  alfo  happens  that  feveral  large  payments  are 
made  between  undertakers,  as  well  as  at  the  terms  farmers 
pay  their  rents,  though  thefe  may  very  well  be  made  out  of 
the  money  required  for  the  circulation  of  the  two  laft  rents. 
ETpon  the  whole  ;  I  ftiould  think  my  conje&ure,  from  what 
has  been  faid  under  the  article  Cash  and  here,  is  not  very 
wide;  viz.  That  the  money  which  carries  on  the  whole  cir¬ 
culation  of  a  ftate,  is  near  the  quantity  of  one  third  part  of  all 
the  annual  rents  of  the  proprietors  of  the  land  ;  where  the 
proprietors  have  one  half  or  two  thirds  of  the  produce  of  the 
land,  and  where  the  circulation  is  not  much  helped  by  barters 
and  by  evaluations,  the  quantity  of  the  money  muft  cer¬ 
tainly  he  greater. 

CI7  RON,  a  fruit  which  comes  from  hot  countries  :  the  bark 
is  yellow,  wrinkled,  and  of  an  agreeable  fmell, 
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We  fhal!  fpeak  of  them  hee  only  with  relation  to  the  com-, 
merce  therein,  and  the  traffic  made  of  their  juice  or  bail;. 

I  he  molt  part,  whether  fw  eet  or  ftiarp,  that  are  fold  in 
Trance,  are  got  by  druggifts  and  grocers  from  fome  paits. 
on  the  river  Genes,  amongft  others/  from  St  Remo,  or  From 
fome  of  the  cities  m  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  as  Nice  and 
Mentone  ;  whence  they  are  brought  by  fea  to  Marfeilles,  and 
afterwards  fent  to  Paris,  and  elfewhcre. 

At  St  Remo  and  Mentone  the  vent  of  citron  is  not  without 
the  content  of  the  council  of  the  city,  and  that  twice  a  year, 

May°and  September^1112  ^  ^  ^  pr°VCS’  but  u‘uall>'  ui 
1  hey  fell  thofe  only  that  will  not  pafs  through  an  iron  rino- 
the  ffze  of  which  is  regulated  by  public  authority  ;  rhe  reft 
are  rejected  as  too  fmall,  and  ufed  only  for  the  juice,  which 
is  brought  to  Avignon  and  Lyons  in  Barrels,  for  the  dyers 
Great  quantities  of  the  juice  are  brought  from  Sicily  into 
trance,  for  the  fame  ufe;  but  they  bring  hut  few  citrons 
being  not  in  much  efteem. 

As  to  the  citrons  brought  from  Nice,  there  is  riot  that  care 
taken  about  them  ;  but  who  will,  may  buy  them,  according 
to  time  and  quality,  be  they  big  or  little.  6 

1  hey  fell  two  forts  of  the  oil  of  citron  ;  the  one,  which  is 
much  efteemed,  and  called  the  effence  of  cedar,  which  is  made; 
Oi  the  citron-peel,  or  of  their  rind  ralped  ;  the  other,  which  is 
a  common  oil,  greenifh.,  clear,  and  fragrant,  is  made  of  the 
lees  at  the  bottom  of  the  Cafks,  in  which  the  .citron-juice  is 
fet  to  fine.  Fifty  pounds  of  the  lees,  which  are  called  alfo 
baechas,  ufually  produce  but  three  pounds  of  oil.  The  per¬ 
fumers  make  ufe  of  thefe  oils,  efpecially  the  efll-nce  of  cedar. 
The  vinegar  of  cedar,  which  the  perfumers  alfo  ufe,  and  is 
much  efteemed  in  France,  is  the  juice  exp/effed  from  a  cer¬ 
tain  kind  of  citrons  half  ripe,  which  come  from  Borghere 
near  St  Remo.  - 


Small  candied  citrons,  dry  and  moift,  and  great  citron-peels, 
alfo  candied,  are  brought  from  the  Madeira?.  The  fmall 
citrons  fhould  be  tender,  green,  and  frefh ;  the  great  peels 
fhould  be  chofen  new,  in  little  flices*  clear  and  tranfparent, 
green  on  the  out-fide,  well  glazed  within,  plump,  eafy  to 
cut,  and  not  pricked. 

It  is  faid  that  numbers  of  negroes  are  employed  at  Martinjca 
in  candying  citrons. 

Citronnate  is  the  citron-peel  candied,  and  cut  into  pieces, 
to  be  fent  abroad.  Sorbec  is  made  of  the  citron-juice  and  fu! 
gar :  the  beft  comes  from  Alexandria. 

Syrup  of  lemons  is  the  fame  thing  with  fyrup  of  citron.  By 
the  druggifts  it  is  called  fimply  fyrup  of  citrons ;  but  the 
apothecaries  fell  it  by  the  name  of  fyrup  of  lemons. 

There  are  at  Tonquin  two  forts  of  citrons,  or  lemons,  yellow 
and  green;  but  both  fo  ftiarp  and  acid,  that  it  is  impoffiblq 
to  eat  them  without  prejudice  to  the  ftomach.  However 
they  are  not  ufelefs  to  the  Tonquinefe,  any  more  than  to  the 
other  Indians  ;  for  they  not  only  ufe  them,  as  we  do  aqua, 
fortis,  to  clean  copper,  tin,  and  other  metals,  which  they 
intend  to  prepare  for  gilding,  but  alfo  for  dyeing,  efpecially 
ftlks. 

Another  ufe  they  make  of  them  is  to  whiten  linnen  ;  and  they 
put  it  in  all  their  lixivia,  particularly  for  fine  fluffs,  which  gives 
them  an  admirable  whitenefs  and  beauty,  as  may  be  obferved 
chiefly  in  all  the  cotton  fluffs  which  come  from  the  ftates  of 
the  Mogul,  and  are  whitened,  as  we  Europeans  imagine,  with 
the  juice  of  thofe  forts  of  lemons. 

CIVET,  a  kind  of  perfume,  which  bears  the  name  of  the 
animal  ’tis  taken  from,  and  to  which  ’tis  peculiar. 

The  civet-cat  is  a  little  animal  not  unlike  a  cat,  excepting 
that  it’s  nofe  is  more  pointed,  that  it’s  claws  are  lqfs  danger™ 
ous,  and  has  a  different  cry. 

’Tis  known  to  be  a  quadruped  common  in  Africa,  the  In¬ 
dies,  Peru,  Brazil,  New  Spain,  Guinea  ;  that  Belon,  and 
after  him  fome  moderns,  among  others  M.  Perrault,  in  his 
Memoirs  of  Natural  Hiftory,  acknowlege  the  civet-cat  to  be 
the  hyena  of  Ariftotle,  and  have  called  it  the  odoriferous 
hyena  :  others  take  it  for  a  kind  of  wild  cat,  and  call  it  felis 
zibethica,  becaufe  the  perfume  it  bears  the  Arabians  call 
zibet;  whence  it  has  it’s  French  name  civette.  The  Guinea 
civet  pretty  much  refembles  that  of  the  Levant,  but  what 
they  call  occidental  civet  is  nothing  like  it. 

Caftellus,  Fallopius,  Thomas  Bartholine,  and  even  M.  Per™ 
rault,  have  fpoken  but  fuperficially  of  the  bag  and  perfume 
of  that  animal.  ’Twill  therefore  be  after  the  Obfervations  of 
M.  Morand,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
for  the  year  1728,  that  we  can  talk  knowingly  hereon,  and 
more  juftly  than  M.  Savary ;  of  which  we  fhall  fele£t  the 
moft  remarkable  particulars. 

The  bag  is  fituated  between  the  anus  and  pudenda  of  the 
animal,  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  beavers  carry  their 
caftoreum.  It  hangs  outwardly  between  the  thighs  of  the 
civet-cat.  ’Tis  pretty  large.  In  fhort,  ’tis  a  cavity  inclofed 
in  a  thick  cover,  and  hath  a  long  opening  without  refemblin^ 
the  vulva. 

The  whole  thicknefs  of  the  covering  is  formed  by  an  infinity 
of  fmall  grains,  which  are  the  glandules  through  which  the 
odorous  liquor  is  filtteJ.  Viewing  thefe  grains  with  a  mi- 
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crofcope,  M.  Morand  hath  difcovered,  that  they  are  accom¬ 
panied  with  an  infinite  number  of  follicules,  or  little  purfej, 
that  contain  the  iquor  already  filtred.  In  that  liquor,  which 
is  lingular,  are  little  hairs  here  and  there  without  order. 
They  have  no  roots  vifible  to  us,  nor  are  united  with  each 
other. 

The  cavity  of  the  bag  is  poffefl'ed  by  two  kinds  of  clews  of 
Ihort  filk,  foaked  in  the  odorous  liquor,  which  looks  like  a 
white  oil. 

On  comprelfing  the  fubftance  of  the  covering,  there  ouzes 
through  the  pores,  or  rather  excretory  du£ts  of  it’s  internal 
membrane,  an  odorous  oil,  which  falls  into  the  cavity  of  the 
bag ;  it  comes  out,  not  by  feparate  drops,  but  in  a  continued 
ftream. 

We  are  not  fufficiently  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
civet-cat,  to  know  on  what  occafion  it  emits  it’s  oil,  or  what 
ufe  it  makes  of  it}  but  we  fee  the  mechanifm  is  intended  to 
prevent  a  perpetual  flux  ;  the  filken  clews  doing  the  office 
of  a  fponge,  which  holds  the  liquor  it  has  imbibed  till  ex- 
prefled  from  it. 

There  is  a  great  trade  of  civet  at  Calicut,  at  Baflora,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  Indies,  and  in  Africa,  where  the  animal 
that  produces  the  perfume  is  found.  Live  civet-cats  are  to 
be  feen  alfo  in  France  and  in  Holland,  but  ’tis  faid  by  fome, 
they  have  been  only  brought  from  the  Levant.  The  French 
feldom  keep  them  but  as  a  rarity.  As  to  the  Dutch,  who  keep 
a  great  number,  they  draw  the  civet  from  them  for  fale,  and 
’tis  what  furnilheth  a  part  of  that  brought  from  Holland. 
Before  thefe  animals  had  been  feen  in  Europe,  and  obferva- 
tion  made  on  the  manner  of  extracting  the  perfume,  ’twas 
commonly  believed,  on  the  relations  of  fome  travellers,  to 
be  only  the  fweat  of  the  animal,  when  irritated  ;  and  thofe 
who  love  the  inftruCtive  and  diverting  amufement  of  tra¬ 
vels,  may  perhaps  remember  to  have  read  fome,  who  confi¬ 
dently  affirm,  that  they  Ihut  the  civet-cats  in  iron-cages  } 
and  that,  after  having  beat  them  a  longtime  with  rods,  they 
gather  with  a  fpoon,  through  the  bars  of  the  cage,  and  from 
between  the  thighs  of  the  animal,  the  fweat  or  foam,  which 
the  anger  and  agitation  have  there  produced  ;  and  that,  with¬ 
out  fuch  precaution,  the  animal  would  give  no  perfume. 
Experience  hath  Ihewn  us  the  falfity  of  this  relation }  and  ’tis 
now  no  longer  doubted,  that  the  civet  is  an  unCfuous  and 
thick  liquor,  found  naturally  in  a  bag,  which  that  fpecies  of 
Afiatic,  or  Afiicancat,  hath  between  the  anus  and  pudenda, 
as  we  have  mentioned  before. 

Civet  muft  be  chofen  new,  of  a  good  confidence ;  that  is  to 
fay,  neither  too  hard  nor  too  Toft,  of  a  white  colour,  a 
ftrong  and  difagreeable  fcent.  In  fine,  fince  in  the  Levant, 
without  feeing  it  extracted  itfelf,  we  run  a  rifk  of  having  fo 
phifticated  civet,  we  may  well  not  expedt  to  have  it  more 
pure  in  Europe :  neither  are  we  to  give  much  credit  to  thofe 
little  infcriptions,  whether  printed  or  written,  which  the 
Dutch  ufually  put  on  the  pots  of  civet,  as  a  certificate  of 
their  fidelity,  and  the  purity  of  the  perfume :  befides,  it 
being  very  difficult  to  difcover  the  fraud,  the  fafeft  way  is 
not  to  buy  it  but  of  dealers  of  known  reputation. 

’Tis  little  ufed  in  medicine,  but  very  much  by  the  confec¬ 
tioners  and  perfumers,  who  ought  not,  however,  to  ufe  it  but 
with  moderation,  left  in  lieu  of  an  agreeable  odour,  they  ex¬ 
cite  the  contrary. 

CLACKMANNANSHIRE,  in  Scotland,  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Ochill-Hills,  on  the  fouth  by  the  frith  of  Forth, 
on  the  eaft  with  part  of  Perthfhire,  and  on  the  weft  with 
part  of  Stirlingfhire.  ’Tis  a  plain  fertile  country  towards 
the  Frith,  but  the  reft  is  fitter  for  pafture,  though  that  be¬ 
low  the  Ochill-Hills  abounds  both  with  pafture  and  corn. 
About  Alloa  and  Clackmannan  there  are  many  coal-pits, 
which,  together  with  their  fait,  they  export  in  great  quan¬ 
tities,  not  only  to  Edinburgh,  but  even  to  England,  Holland, 
and  France  :  for  it  yields  the  beft  and  moft  coals  of  any  part 
of  Scotland,  and  is  that  we  diftinguifh  in  England  by  the 
name  of  Scotch  coal. 

’Tis  watered  with  the  river  Devan,  which  runs  fix  miles 
through  the  fhire. 

Clackmannan,  the  burgh  or  chief  town,  ftands  on  a  rifing 
ground,  the  caftle  whereof  is  a  ftately  dwelling,  with  fine 
gardens  and  inclofures.  But, 

Alloa,  or  Alloway,  is  the  moft  confiderable  town,  and 
is  a  fea-port,  the  laft  in  the  Forth,  where  that  river  falls  into 
the  arm  of  the  fea,  called  the  Firth. 

It  has  a  very  confiderable  trade,  with  feveral  good  fhips ; 
and  divers  manufactures  are  eredled  there,  all  relating  to  the 
bufinefs  of  navigation  and  commerce:  as  (r.)  Sail-cloth, 
which  is  made  here  full  as  good  as  the  Holland’s  duck,  and 
better  than  the  canvas  or  fail-cloth  of  Ruffia,  or  Poland. 
(2.)  A  large  rope- walk  and  warehoufe  of  naval  ftores  for  the 
hemp  and  tar,  Sic.  imported  from  Ruffia,  Livonia,  Norway, 
Sec.  from  which  laft,  alfo,  deals  are  imported  ;  and  here  are 

tour  faw-mills  employed  in  cutting  and  flitting  them.  More¬ 
over,  0 

Remarks. 

A  fa£tory  was  lately  fettled  at  this  place  for  the  merchants  of 
Crlafgow,  who,  not  being  very  far  diftant  by  land-carriage, 


have  eredled  warehoufes  for  flowing  their  tobacco,  fu^ar 
and  other  goods  of  their  importing  from  the  Britifh  colonies 
in  America,  to  be  ready  for  re-exportation  to  Holland,  Ham¬ 
burgh,  Bremen,  the  Baltic,  London,  or  wherever  elfe  ihey 
are  wanted  ;  and  alfo  for  flowing  fuch  commodities,  as  they 
import  from  Sweden,  Ruffia,  Livonia,  Sic.  till  they  are  de¬ 
manded  elfewhere  :  fo  that  Alloway  bids  fair,  in  time,  to  be 
the  chief  mart-town  of  all  the  inland  parts  of  Scotland,  and 
one  of  it’s  moft  confiderable  fea-ports ;  for  the  river  here  is 
as  broad  as  at  London  Bridge,  the  water  deep,  and  the  tide 
flows  fo  ftrong,  though  it  be  fo  far  from  the  fea,  that  fhips 
may  lay  their  fides  to  the  wharf,  which  is  at  fome  diftance 
from  the  town,  and  deliver  and  relade  with  the  leaft  diffi¬ 
culty  imaginable. 

There  are  falt-pans  all  along  this  fhore  for  boiling  of  fait, 
which  is  fetched  away  in  great  quantities,  by  fhips  that  brino- 
other  goods  from  Bremen,  Hamburgh,  the  Baltic,  Norway, 
&  c.  3 

CLAYS,  are  earths  pretty  coherent,  weighty,  and  compadl, 
ftiff,  vifeid,  and  dudlile,  while  moift ;  fmooth  to  the  touch, 
not  readily  diffufible  in  water,  and  when  mixed,  not  readilv 


fubfiding  in  it. 


Of  the  white. 


tough,  heavy  clay. 

This  is  very  beautiful,  and  when  pure  perfectly  white,  hea¬ 
vy,  and  of  a  fine  texture  ;  when  moift,  it  is  dudlile,  ftiff, 
and  vifeid;  when  cui,  leaves  a  kmd  of  fhining  furface; 
when  dr- ,  it  becomes  tolerably  hard,  and  of  a  fmooth  and 
evenffuperficies,  except  where  made  irregular  by  heteroge¬ 
neous  bodies  that  are  mixed  with  it.  Being  examined  by  the 
microfeope,  if  clean  and  pure,  it  appears  of  a  regular,  firm 
texture  :  but  in  the  mafs  it  difeovers  a  mixture  of  adventi¬ 
tious  particles  of  fand,  fragments  of  fhells,  Sic. — Makes  a 
brifk  ebullition  with  aqua  foriis. — It  burns  with  a  tolerable 
heat  to  a  fnow-white  colour,  and  pretty  hard,  but  vitrifies  in 
a  violent  fire  to  a  kind  of  green  fubftance.— This  earth  was 
anciently  found  on  the  fhores  of  Egypt,  Syrene,  and  the 
ifland  of  Crete. 

It  was  efteemed  in  painting  among  the  antients.  At  prefent 
it  feems  to  be  little  fought  after,  perhaps,  for  want  of  know¬ 
ing  it’s  quality. 


Of  the  light,  friable,  white  clay. 

This  is  of  a  fnow-white,  and  does  not  contrail  that  yellow- 
nefs  from  the  air,  which  other  white  clays  do  on  their  fur- 
face.  ’Tis  dry  and  not  dudlile,  while  in  the  ftratum ;  it  is  of 
a  fmooth  fuperficies,  foft  to  the  touch,  and  {tains  the  fingers 
in  handling  ;  it  flowly  diffufes  itfelf  in  water,  adheres  pretty 
firmly  to  the  tongue,  and  leaves  a  grittinefs  between  the 
teeth. — It  makes  no  effervefcence  in  aqua  fortis. — In  a  mo-  1 
derate  fire  it  burns  to  an  additional  hardnefs  without  much  > 
change  of  colour,  but  in  a  violent  one  it  gives  a  pale  green 
glafs. 

Much  of  it  is  dug  in  the  ifle  of  Wight,  and  is  ufed  for  to¬ 
bacco-pipes  ;  though  not  having  a  due  tenacity,  it  requires 
another  coarfe  earth  to  be  mixed  with  it ;  which  is 


The  hard,  heavy,  white  clay. 

This  is  a  denfe,  ponderous,  compadl  earth,  of  a  dull  white, 
and  pretty  clofe  texture,  of  a  fmoothifh  furface,  and  not 
eafily  breaking  between  the  fingers ;  it  melts  flowly  in‘  the 
mouth,  and  is  not  eafily  diffufible  in  water;  it  burns  to  a 
white  colour,  and  very  hard ;  in  a  violent  fire  it  gives  a  foul 
green  glafs.  This  alfo  is  dug  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  and  di¬ 
vers  other  parts  of  England,  and  is  chiefly  ufed  in  pipe¬ 
making. 

The  white  tough  clay 

Is  a  firm  and  ftiff  matter,  very  compadl  and  ponderous ;  it 
is  vifeid,  and  cuts  with  a  fhining  furface,  which  is  fmooth 
and  even,  though  not  gloffy ;  it  does  not  adhere  to  the  tongue, 
and  is  difficultly  diffufible  in  water.  It  makes  no  effervef¬ 
cence  with  acids,  and,  in  the  fire,  burns  to  a  yellowifh-grey, 
without  any  tendency  to  rednefs,  but  in  a  violent  fire  affords 
a  deep  green  glafs. 

It  makes  an  excellent  brick  of  a  remarkable  ftrength  and 
hardnefs,  and  of  a  pale  grey;  but,  like  other  fine  clays,  it 
requires  much  more  working  than  the  ordinary  loams  ufed  in 
brick-making  do ;  and,  if  not  well  worked,  will  crack  and 
ftn’ink  in  the  drying,  fo  as  not  to  be  faleable ;  for  which  reafon 
’tis  feldom  worked,  notwithftanding  the  excellence  of  the 
brick  it  makes  :  but  ’tis  probable  that  it  might  be  ufed  for 
making  clinkers  for  the  pavement  of  ftables,  Sic.  and  the 
floors  of  ovens,  which  might  turn  to  a  better  account  than 
making  of  bricks. 


Of  the  fmooth  greyifh-white  clay. 

This  is  very  hard  and  dry,  of  a  clofe  and  fine  texture,  and 
confiderable  weight;  while  in  the  ftratum,  it  is  of  a  pale 
grey,  hard,  not  tough  or  vifeid,  but  crumbling  into  feparate 
clods  in  the  digging  ;  when  dry,  it  becomes  paler  and  whiter, 
and  of  a  fmooth  fnining  furface  ;  pretty  readilv  diffufible  in 
water,  and,  feparated  by  that  means,  depofits  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  fine,  but  very  hard  matter. 


It 
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It  generally  lies  near  the  furface,  and  over  other  clays  ;  there 
is  great  plenty  of  it  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and, 
though  hitherto  it  may  not  have  been  much  ufed,  yet  it 
feerr.s  capable  of  making  a  coarfe  earthen- ware  fit  for  gar¬ 
dener’s  pots,  and  other  fuch-like  ufes. 

Of  the  heavy  grey  clay. 

This  is  hard  and  brittle,  of  an  equal  texture,  and  weighty ; 
■while  in  the  ftratum,  it  is  of  a  dufky  bluifh  colour,  but  dry, 
hard,  and  crumbling  into  thin,  flat  pieces,  as  if  compofed  of 
diftindl  ftrata  ;  when  dry,  it  is  a  compadl  mafs,  of  a  pale 
bluifli  afh-colour,  and  a  fmooth  and  fhining  furface,  In  the 
fire  it  crackles  and  flies  into  thin  flakes  of  a  pale  yellowifh- 
red  ;  in  a  violent  fire  it  gives  a  whitifh  glafs.  ’Tis  frequent 
jn  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  may  deferve  trying  for 
various  ufes. 

Of  the  foft,  grey,  alkaline  day. 

This  is  an  impure  matter,  moderately  heavy,  and  of  a  loofe 
texture;  in  the  ftratum  it  is  of  a  dufky  grey,  and  more  or 
lefs  ftreaked  with  a  pure  yellow  clay  ;  it  cuts  pretty  regularly 
into  maffes,  with  a  lmooth  furface  ;  when  dry,  it  becomes  a 
little  paler  in  colour,  and  of  a  rough  furface.  It  difficultly 
diflolves  in  water,  and  depofites  a  fmall  quantity  of  a  pale 
yellow  fand.  It  rail'es  a  violent  ebullition  with  aqua  fortis, 
and  burns  to  a  confiderable  hardnefs,  and  a  fair  reddifll  co¬ 
lour  :  in  a  violent  fire  ’tis  converted  into  a  pale  bluifh-green 
glafs. 

Many  parts  of  the  kingdom  afford  it,  and  in  Staffordfhire  in 
particular  ’tis  ufed  in  the  potter’s  ware,  though  not  unmixed 
with  other  forts. 

The  foft,  alh-coloured,  heavy  clay. 

This  is  a  loofe  fubftance,  of  a  coarfe  irregular  texture,  and 
confiderably  weighty.  It  is  of  a  deep  dirty  afh-colour,  va¬ 
riegated  with  a  mixture  of  a  coarfe  deep  yellow  clay  :  it  is 
not  very  ftiff  or  vifcid,  yet  cuts  pretty  evenly  with  the  fpade, 
and  fhews  an  equal  furface  ;  when  dry,  it  is  of  a  paler  colour, 
not  very  hard,  but  of  an  irregular  rough  furface;  it  eafily 
breaks  between  the  fingers,  and  does  not  ftain  the  hands ; 
it  is  more  readily  diffufible  in  water  than  rnoft  other  clays.  It 
makes  no  effervefcence  in  aqua  fortis  ;  in  a  moderate  fire  it 
acquires  a  reddifh-brown  colour,  without  much  hardnefs  ;  in 
a  violent  one  it  is  converted  into  a  coarfe  green  glafs.  It  is 
found  in  various  counties  in  England,  and  ufed  in  Stafford- 
fhire  by  the  potters  :  but  this  and  the  former  earth  are  nei¬ 
ther  of  them  alone  fit  for  the  potter’s  ufe  ;  they  are  mixed 
with  fome  of  the  purer  and  ftiffer  days  to  break  their  texture, 
and  make  them  eafier  to  work. 

Of  the  fmooth,  purple  and  white,  indurated  clay. 

This  fpecies  is  compofed  of  extremely  fine  particles,  of  a 
firm,  equal,  and  regular  texture,  and  of  a  great  weight. 
While  in  the  ftratum,  ’tis  very  hard,  and  will  not  cut  even 
■with  the  fpade  as  moft  of  the  clays  will,  but  breaks  irregu¬ 
larly  into  lumps  of  different  fhapes  arid  fizes,  and  becomes 
harder  by  lying  in  the  air.  It  is  of  a  perfe&iy  fine,  fmooth, 
and  glofly  furface,  fofter  to  the  touch  than  any  of  the  other 
earths,  and  does  not  ftain  the  fingers  in  handling,  but  drawn 
along  a  woollen  cloth,  or  any  other  rough  fubftance,  leaves 
a  very  whitifh  line,  fine  and  clean  :  it  is  in  colour  white, 
beautifully  veined  with  purple  of  different  degrees  of  deep- 
nefs ;  it  is  of  fo  fine  a  ftru&ure  of  parts,  that,  if  cut  into 
thin  pieces,  it  is  in  fome  degree  tranfparent.  It  is  very  dif¬ 
ficultly  diffufible  iri  water  ;  examined  by  the  microfcope,  it 
appears  one  regular  and  uniform  mafs,  a  little  more  opaque 
in  the  purple  parts  than  in  the  white,  and  fo  perfe&ly  equal 
in  all  it’s  parts,  that  the  beft  glaifes  can  difcover  no  blemifh 
in  it’s  texture.  It  bu^ns  to  a  great  hardnefs  and  white  co¬ 
lour,  and  in  a  violent  fire  to  a  pure  white  glafs.  It  is  dug  in 
many  parts  of  Cornwall^  Devonfhire,  and  the  neighbouring 
counties.  Several  celebrated  naturalifts  and  experimental 
philofopbers  have  recommended  this  iri  particular,  for  imi¬ 
tating  the  fine  porcelane- ware  of  China  :  but,  as  it  is  liable 
to  vitrification,  I  am  afraid  of  itfelf  it  will  ever  fail  in  the 
trial  :  it  may  very  probably  make  a  very  fine  and  delicate 
earthen-ware,  and,  by  mixture  with  other  fuitable  earths, 
may  probably  make  an  ordinary  fort  of  porcelane. 

The  fmooth,  green  and  white,  indurated  clay. 

It  is  the  hardeft  of  all  the  earths.  While  in  the  ftratum,  it  is 
too  firm  to  be  dug  with  fpades,  and,  when  it  has  laid  fome 
time  in  the  open  air,  becomes  of  an  almoft  ftony  confiftence. 
’Tis  of  a  compa&  and  regular  texture,  confiderably  heavy, 
and  of  a  very  fmooth  and  fhining  furface  ;  in  colour  ’tis  of  a 
greyifh-whitc,  with  a  greater  or  leffer  admixture  of  green  ; 
it  does  not  ftain  the  fingers  in  handling,  but,  drawn  alone;  a 
rough  furface,  leaves  a  fine  {lender  white  line.  It  is  more 
tranfparent  than  the  laft  defcribed,  and  more  difficultly  dif¬ 
fufible  in  water  than  even  that ;  it  makes  no  effervefcence 
with  acids,  acquires  a  great  degree  of  hardnefs,  and  almoft 
perfe&ly  white  colour  in  the  fire  ;  and  yields  in  a  violent  one 
a  coarfe  greenifh  glafs,  with  a  faint  caft  of  the  purple. 

V  ol.  I. 


The  ancients  had  it  principally  from  Egypt,  but  ’tis  now 
found  plentifully  in  Italy,  Germany,  Saxony,  and  the  ifland 
of  Sardinia,  but  no  where  more  lo  than  in  France,  particu¬ 
larly  about  Brian?on,  whence ’tis  there  commonly  called  the 
Brian^on  chalk. 

The  ancients  had  it  much  in  efteem  in  medicine,  but  ’tis  in 
no  ufe  that  way  among  the  moderns. 

The  pale  yellow  vifcid  clay,  with  blue  fpots. 

This  is  a  perfe&ly  fine  and  very  valuable  clay,  of  a  compa& 
texture,  and  confiderable  gravity.  In  the  ftratum  ’tis  of  a 
pale  yellow  colour,  and  veined  with  blue  of  a  tough  vifcid 
texture ;  and  eafily  cuts  through  with  a  fpade,  and  fhews  of 
an  equal  and  gloffy  furface.  When  dry,  ’tis  moderately  hard, 
of  fomething  paler  colour  than  while  in  the  ftratum, 'and  of 
a  fmooth  even  furface.  It  is  pretty  eafily  diffufible  in  water  ; 
in  a  moderate  fire  it  burns  to  a  great  hardnefs,  and  very  beau¬ 
tiful  red,  and  in  a  violent  one  runs  to  a  coarfe  bluifh-green 
glafs. 

In  Staffordfhire  they  account  it  One  of  their  beft  earths,  and 
ufe  it  in  mixture  for  their  pots  ;  and  in  Northamptonfhire 
they  work  it  alone  for  the  fineft  and  thinneft,  as  mugs,  difhes, 
&c.  it  being  a  very  fine  tough  fort  of  clay,  du&ile  to  a  great 
degree,  and  taking  the  glaze  well :  the  fame  is  in  various 
other  counties  in  England. 

The  dufky,  bluifh-brown,  tough  clay. 

This  is  a  very  ufeful  earth,  of  a  ftiff  and  compa&  texture, 
and  very  weighty;  in  the  ftratum  ’tis  of  a  dufky  blackifti- 
brown  colour,  confiderably  hard,  yet  cutting  even  with  the 
fpade,  and  of  a  glofly  lurface,  generally  fprinkled  with  fmall 
fhining  particles  ;  when  dry,  it  becomes  of  a  paler  colour  and 
very  hard,  and  the  glittering  particles  are  more  vifible  ;  it 
diftufes  flowly  in  water ;  in  a  moderate  fire  burns  to  a  fair 
red  colour,  and  in  a  fierce  one  vitrifies  to  a  deep  green  fub¬ 
ftance. 

It  is  dug  in  moft  counties  in  England  ;  it  is  ufed  in  Stafford- 
Ihire  among  the  potters,  but  it’s  principal  ufe  is  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  tiles,  for  which  ’tis  efteemed  fo  excellent,  as  to  have 
excluded  the  ufe  of  any  other  clay  ;  it  containing  no  fand 
makes  it  endure  the  weather  better  than  the  brick  earths  ; 
and  it’s  tough  texture  makes  it  bend  into  all  the  neceffary 
forms  for  tiling.  1 

The  hard,  pale,  brown  clay. 

This  is  a  hard,  yet  lefs  heavy  clay,  than  moft  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  ;  it  is  of  a  rough  but  firm  ftru&ure,  generally  full  of 
fhining  particles  ;  in  the  ftratum  it  is  of  a  dufky  brown,  and 
is  very  firm  and  hard,  riot  to  be  cut  even  through  with  a 
fpade,  but  breaking  into  irregular  maffes ;  when  dry,  it  be¬ 
comes  very  pale,  almoft  of  a  ftony  hardnefs,  of  a  rough 
furface,  not  ftaining  the  hands ;  it  is  very  difficultly  diffu¬ 
fible  in  water ;  it  burns  to  a  great  hardnefs,  and  a  femuri- 
neous  red,  or  rather  purple ;  in  a  violent  fire  it  becomes"  a 
pale  green  glafsi 

Tis  dug  almoft  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  makes  in  Stafford¬ 
fhire  a  very  valuable  kind  of  ftrong  veffels,  with  an  admix¬ 
ture  of  fome  of  their  tougher  clays. 

The  hard,  tough,  whitifh-blue  clay. 

This  has  been  affirmed  by  fome  to  he  the  earth  of  which  the 
fine  China  ware  is  made.  It  is  an  extremely  fine  and  beau¬ 
tiful  earth,  of  a  very  pale  bluifh-white,  remarkably  ponde¬ 
rous,  and  of  a  compa&  and  even  texture.  It  is  foft  to  the 
touch  ;  not  to  be  broken  between  the  fingers,  does  not  ftain 
the  hands,  but,  drawn  over  a  rough  furface,  leaves  a  fine 
flenderwhite  line  :  thrown  into  water,  it  makes  no  ebullition, 
but  flowly  diffufes,  and  in  time  wholly  breaks  in  it,  and  is 
reduced  to  a  fubftance  like  thick  cream,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
veffel.  In  the  fire  it  burns  to  a  fnow-white  ;  in  a  very  vio¬ 
lent  one  it  generates  a  pale  bluifh-white  glafs. 

It  is  dug  in  fome  peculiar  parts  of  China,  but,  it  is  faid,  is 
not  common  there  ;  and,  where  the  pits  are,  is  kept  a  great 
fecret  from  all  foreigners  ;  it  is  now  faid  to  be  the  earth  of 
which  the  fine  ware  of  that  kingdom  is  made,  and  feems  like¬ 
ly  to  be  a  very  noble  clay  for  fome  fuch  ufe  ;  but  probably 
that  ware  is  not  made  of  any  one  fubftance  alone,  but  of  a 
mixture  of  various,  and  thofe  alio,  perhaps,  meliorated  in  an 
artificial  manrier. 

Remarks, 

Many  may  think  it  trifling  to  dwell  fo  long  upon  an  article 
of  fo  little  confequence  to  trade,  as  they  may  imagine  that 
of  clays.  But,  if  they  are  pleafed  to  confider  the  extenfive- 
nefs  of  the  pottery- art  alone,  they  will  not  find  this  matter  a 
contemptible  fubje&.  ’Tis  well  known  the  great  advantage 
the  Hollanders  have  reaped  by  their  Delft-ware ;  and  the  ad¬ 
vances  we  have  made,  in  our  own  nation,  have  proved  of  no 
inconfiderable  benefit  to  the  concerned  and  the  public,  in  not 
only  having  prevented  the  importation  of  Dutch  wares,  but 
the  confumption  of  the  China  amongft  the  mafs  of  the 
people. 
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That  the  nature  of  earths  and  clays  is  well  deferving  our  re¬ 
gard,  may  be  urged  from  the  unfpeakable  advantage  the 
Chinefe  and  the  Japanefe  have  reaped  thereby,  for  ages  paft  ; 
and  this  univerfal  manufacture  could  only  have  taken  it’s  rife 
from  the  knowlege  of  fuch,  who  did  not  think  matters  of 
this  nature  below  their  contemplation  ;  judging,  doubtlefs, 
that  nature  affords  nothing  but  what  may  be  of  fome  utility 
to  mankind.  The  Europeans,  in  confequence  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  reaped  by  the  Indians,  have  made  fuccefsful  attempts 
of  the  like  nature ;  and  we  find  that  Drefden  has  beat  China 
or  Japan,  and  that  the  fame  manufacture  is  lately  eftablifhed 
in  France,  with  all  fuitable  public  encouragement,  and,  as 
we  are  informed,  is  likely  to  outdo  the  Saxons.  Nor  have 
our  own  countrymen  being  negligent  in  imitating  the  ware 
of  China  ;  and  although  they  have  not  had  the  honour  of 
thofe  national  encouragements,  that  the  monarchs  of  France 
and  Saxony  have  given  to  their  manufacturers,  yet  it  muff  be 
acknowledged,  they  have  made  extraordinary  advances,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  meet  with  the  encouragement  of 
the  government  as  well  as  the  people. 

From  what  has  been  obferved,  it  muff  naturally  occur  to  the 
land-proprietor,  that  he  may  frequently  experience  as  great 
benefit  to  be  made  by  clays,  marls,  loams,  &c.  as  he  may 

by  his  lands,  confidered  in  an  arable  or  pafture  ftate. - 

This  has  been  experienced  by  many.  And,  if  what  has  been 
faid  be  duly  attended  to,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  making 
a  judgment  of  the  value  of  all  forts  of  clays:  the  familiar 
life  of  his  fenfes,  common  water,  a  crucible,  and  aqua  fortis, 
fro  which  he  may  add  a  microfcope,  if  he  pleafes,  will  enable 
him  to  make  a  right  judgment  in  matters  of  this  nature, 
which  will  more  fully  appear,  throughout  the  courfe  of  this 
work. 

Clays  being  well  burnt,  have  been  found  by  late  experience 
to  make  a  fertile  manure. 

CLERK,  in  the  way  of  trade  and  bufmefs,  is  one  who  exer- 
cifes  any  function  with  the  pen.  Perfons  under  this  reputable 
denomination  being  numerous,  they  may  deferve  more  ncr- 
tice,  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  than  that  of  a 
defcription  of  the  nature  of  their  office. 


mere  general 
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Ifitrodu&ory  to  which  general  character,  I  would  refer  the 
reader  to  the  articles  Accountant  and  Book-keeper;  the 
latter  of  which  having  relation,  more  particularly,  to  the  clerks 
of  merchants  and  traders  in  general,  I  fhall  now  make  a  few 
obfervations  on  thofe  belonging  to  another  dais  of  people  of 
bufmefs :  I  mean  thofe  gentlemen,  who  are  placed  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  offices  belonging  to  the  crown  revenue. 

Although  the  whole  plan  of  the  management  of  bufmefs  in 
thefe  great  offices  is  wifely  regulated,  and  every  part  of  the 
whole  executed,  according  to  fuch  regulation  ;  and  although 
the  clerks  of  every  diftinCtion  are  tied  down  to  adhere  in¬ 
violably  to  certain  eftablifhed  rules,  forms,  and  ufages,  in 
order  to  preferve  that  uniformity,  connection,  and  check 
with  and  upon  each  other,  for  the  prevention  of  fraud,  and 
the  facilitating  of  the  public  bufmefs  ;  yet  every  gentleman, 
who  enters  into  fuch  a  fituation,  fhould  not,  methinks,  look 
upon  himfelf  in  the  light  only  of  a  tranfcriber  of  common 
forms  and  precedents  :  for  I  think  this  is  much  below  the 
character  of  one  in  this  ftation,  though,  at  firft,  it  may 
only  be  an  inferior  one.  I  would  therefore,  with  ail  refped 
to  thefe  gentlemen,  take  leave  to  recommend,  efpecially  to  the 
more  juvenile  clafs,  not  only  a  defire  to  become  matters  of 
that  branch  to  which  they  may  be  allotted,  but  to  gain  as 
much  knowlege  as  they  can  of  thofe  other  branches,  which 
may  have  a  more  immediate  and  neceffary  connection  there- | 
with.  For,  as  the  public  bufmefs  muft  be  conducted  accord¬ 
ing  to  ftriCt  form,  fo  an  expertnefs  in  all  the  forms  that  have 
a  direCt  dependency  on  each  other,  will  render  a  clerk  highly 
acceptable  to  his  fuperiors ;  who,  for  their  own  eafe,  will  of¬ 
ten  advance  fuch  a  young  gentleman,  by  reafon  of  his  quali¬ 
fications,  to  ferve  them  in  more  capacities  than  one:  this  has 
proved  the  cafe  of  many,  who  have  had  nothing  but  their 
merit  to  recommend  them. — - But  many  of  thefe  places 


being  filled  by  the  younger  fons  of  gentlemen  of  diftinCtion, 
if  they  become  friends  enough  to  themfelves  to  addaccom- 
plifnment  to  the  weight  of  their  family-intereft,  fuch  a  fi¬ 
tuation  may  prove  far  more  to  their  honour  and  intereft,  than 
other  wife  it  might  do.  For,  although  mere  intereft  will  too 
often  place  a  man  in  a  poft  that  he  is  no  way  qualified  for, 
yet  thefe  people  are  never  fuffered  to  be  the  ftamina  that  fup- 
port  the  execution  of  the  public  affairs;  ’tis  the  intelligent, 
experienced  clerk,  fecretary,  accountant,  or  commiffioner, 
that  muft  hold  the  rudder  or  bufinefs  cannot  go  on  :  and 
fuch  will  maintain  their  places,  let  miniftersbe  changed  ever 
o  often,  till  they  forfeit  them  by  mifconduCt.  So  that,  how¬ 
ever  mtereft  may  get  the  better  of  merit,  yet  merit  has  very 

often  got  the  better  of  intereft,  in  the  capacities  I  am  fpeak- 
mg  of.  r 

Ana  if  ihe  great  offices  of  the  kingdom  were  looked  upon 
)  gcnt  emen  of  condition,  in  the  light  of  proper  nurferies 
to  their  younger  Ions,  in  order  to  initiate  them  gradually  in¬ 
to  public  bulmefs,  they  might,  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 


anfwer  a  good  end  ;  provided  they  had  a  previous,  fuitable 
erudition,  to  make  the  moil  advantageous  ufe  of  their  fitua¬ 
tion. — The  fame  obfervations  will  hold  good  alfo,  in  regard  to 
all  great  corporations,  where  good  clerkfhip  is  required  :  the 
nature,  and  accomplifhments  for  which,  in  every  capacity, 
will  appear  throughout  this  work. 

CLOCK-MAKER  is  the  workman  who  maketh  clocks. 

The  clock-makers  in  Paris  make  one  of  the  communities  of 
arts  and  trades.  They  received  their  firft  ftatutes  in  the  year 
1483,  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  XI,  which  were 
confirmed  to  them  in  1544,  by  Francis  I;  in  1554,  by 
Henry  II;  in  1572,  by  Charles  IX;  and,  in  1600,’  bi 
Henry  IV.  7 

Thofe  ftatutes  are  divided  into  twenty- four  articles,  the  molt 
efiential  of  which  we  {hall  take  notice  of. 

The  apprenticefhip  is  eight  years,  during  which  each  mafter 
can  take  but  one  apprentice  ;  and  he  may  take  a  fecond,  af~- 
ter  the  expiration  of  the  feventh  year  of  the  firft  apprentice. 

If  a  mafter’s  fon  is  bound  as  an  apprentice  to  another,  and  not 
to  his  father,  he  is  to  finiftiand  compleat  the  time  for  which 
he  has  bound  himfelf. 

None  can  be  received  as  mafter,  who  hath  not  made  fome 
mafter-piece  of  workmanftiip,  which,  at  leaft,  ought  to  be 
an  alarm  clock;  and  fulfilled  the  time  of  his  indentures 
and  produced  a  difebarge  from  the  mafter  whom  he  ferved.  * 
Mafter  clock-makers  are  not  to  efface  or  change  the  names 
on  pieces  of  clock-work,  not  of  their  own  making,  on  pain 
of  confifcation  and  fine. 

Jewellers,  to  whom  it  is  permitted  to  traffic  in  all  forts  of 
merchandizes,  may  not,  however,  buy  or  fell  any  clock-ware 
which  hath  not  been  previoufty  infpedled  and  marked  by  the 
wardens  of  the  faid  company,  with  permiffion  to  the  faid 
wardens  to  infpedt  at  the  houfes  of  all,  and  thofe  who  are 
within  the  privileges  of  the  royal  palace. 

Mailers  are  permitted  to  make,  or  caufe  to  be  made,  all  forts 
of  clock-work,  be  it  in  gold,  filver,  or  other  metal,  as  they 
fliall  find  convenient,  without  being  examined  or  molefted 
by  the  mafter  goldfmiths,  on  pain  of  1500  livres  fine  o*n  thofe 
who  fhall  incroach  on  their  rights,  agreeably  to  the  decree 
of  council  of  the  8th  of  May,  1643;  with  prohibition,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  faid  decree,  to  every  mafter  or  journeyman 
goldfmith,  or  any  other,  to  intermeddle,  in  the  traffic  or 
fale  of  any  workmanfiiip  of  that  profeffion. 

To  determine  the  works  pertaining  to  the  art  of  clock- 
making,  and  which  ’tis  lawful  for  the  mafter  clock-makers 
to  make  or  caufe  to  be  made;  it  is  enadled  by  the  laft  article 
of  the  faid  ftatutes,  that  every  movement  having  the  pinion 
of  a  wheel,  and  going  by  fpring  and  by  counterpoife,  is 
reckoned  a  branch  of  this  profeffion. 

In  the  year  1707,  the  offices  of  comptroller-vifitors  of  weights 
and  meafures,  and  of  the  regifters  of  the  company,  were  in¬ 
corporated.  By  the  letters  patent  of  thofe  re-unions,  the  king 
granted  to  the  company  feveral  new  articles  for  their  regula¬ 
tion.  By  the  firft,  the  rights  of  the  four  annual  vifitations  are 
reduced  to  30  fols  each,  7  fols  6  deniers  of  whiefi  belonged 
to  thofe  jurats  who  fhould  be  employed  as  infpedlors.  ' 

The  jurats  are  to  render  an  account  of  their  office  15  days 
after  they  fhall  have  quitted  it,  and  the  election  of  the  new 
ones  to  be  annually  15  days  after  the  feaft  of  St  Elloi,  in 
prefence  of  the  elders,  and  other  mafters,  according5  to 
cuftom. 

Conformable  to  the  regulations  of  arts  and  trades,  ’tis  lawful 
for  all  mafters  of  the  faid  company  to  fettle  themfelves  in 
fome  city,  borough,  and  place  of  the  kingdom,  as  to  them 
fhall  feem  good,  particularly  at  Lyons,  Rouen,  Bourdeaux, 
Caen,  Tours,  and  Orleans,  and  there,  with  full  liberty  to  ex* 
ercife  their  profeffion,  on  producing  only  their  reception  into 
the  fraternity  of  the  city  of  Paris. 

All  mafters  of  the  company  are  prohibited  to  lend  their  name 
to  any  journeyman  or  retailer  whatfoever,  for  the  e'xercife  of 
the  faid  profeffion,  on  pain  of  150  livres  fine;  and,  in  cafe 
of  failure,  they  are  liable  to  deprivation  of  the  freedom,  if 
it  fhall  be  fo  adjudged  by  the  lieutenant  of  the  police. 

All  journeymen  foreigners,  refugees,  and  others  working ‘in 
pretended  privileged  places,  are  obliged  to  withdraw  from 
thence  eight  days  after  the  publication  of  thefe  prefents  duly 
regiftered,  and  to  repair  to  work  in  the  houfes  of  lawful 
mafters,  with  prohibition  to  the  faid  journeymen  to  work 
in  a  room,  and  to  have  furnaces,  on  pain  of  corporal  pu- 
nifhment. 

Befide  the  mafter  clock-makers,  of  whom  we  have  fpoken, 
there  are  at  Paris  two  other  forts  of  clock-makers  ;  the  one, 
which  are  officers  of  the  king’s  chamber;  and  the  other, 
which  have  apartments  in  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre.  Thefe 
are  not  fubjedl  to  the  infpeeftion  of  the  jurats,  and  have, 
moieover,  the  privilege  of  taking  apprentices,  who  are  in-  t 
titled  to  the  freedom,  and  may  be  received  as  others,  with  ’{ 
this  difference  only,  that  they  are  exempt  from  the  payment 
of  fees.  1 

As  to  thofe  of  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre,  they  are  artificers, 
whether  french,  or  ftrangers,  fkilfu!  in  clock-making,  to 
whom  the  king  grants  an  apartment  in  the  galleries  of  his 
caftle  of  tne  Louvre,  where  they  enjoy  many  prerogatives, 
by  virtue  of  letters  patent  from  Henry  IV,  who  was  the  firft 
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bf  the  kings  of  France  that  honoured  ufeful  arts,  even 
to  the  lodging  in  his  palace  workmen  of  diftinguifhed  in¬ 
genuity. 

As  the  body  of  clock- makers  is  very  confrderable  at  Geneva, 
confiding  of  about  600  mafter.',  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
fee  what  are  their  ftatutes,  or  ordinances. 

There  {hall  be  two  lords  of  the  council,  commiffioner-in- 
fpcdtors  of  this  art,  to  prefide  in  all  their  affemblies,  whether 
general,  of  the  whole  body,  or  of  the  jurats  only,  as  well 
as  in  thofe  for  delivering  in  the  accounts,  and  difpofing  of 
their  money,  and  to  authorife  their  resolutions. 

There  {hall  be  four  jurats  chofen  from  amongft  the  citizens, 
or  burgefles,  mafters  of  the  art,  two  of  whom,  who  {hall 
have  been  therein  two  years,  {hall  go  out  of  the  office,  and 
two  new  ones  {hall  be  chofen  in  their  {lead;  and  to  this  end 
the  jurats,  and  thofe  who  {hall  have  officiated  in  that  capa 
city,  {hall  name  four  mafters,  viz.  two  which  {hall  have 
already  paffed  the  office,  and  two  who  have  not ;  and  thefe 
{hall  be  prefen  ted  to  the  body  convoked  for  that  purpofe,  to 
be  by  them  chofen  by  a  majority  of  voices. 

The  office  of  jurats  is  to  fee  that  the  ordinances  relating  to 
the  art  are  duly  obferved,  and  to  take  care  there  be  no  ttef- 
pafs  ;  wherefore,  they  are  obliged  to  vifit  the  artificers,  at 
leaft  four  times  a  year,  with  power  to  feize  their  work,  that 
is  not  agreeable  to  the  prefent  ordinances,  to  make  their  re¬ 
port  of  it  to  the  lords  commiffioners,  and  to  punifli  the  tref- 
paflers,  according  to  the  exigence  of  the  cafe. 

No  one  {hall  be  received  as  apprentice  to  this  art,  who  is  not 
a  citizen,  burgefs,  or  native  of  the  city,  and  full  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  upon  paying  the  ufual  fees. 

Apprentices  may  not  difeontinue  their  apprenticefhip,  with¬ 
out  lawful  caufe,  on  pain  of  ferving  their  time  over  ao-ain. 
Workmen  who  are  not  mafters,  may  not  work  but  with 
thofe  who  are,  nor  make  any  piece  of  new  work,  or  mend 
other  for  their  own  account,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  them,  and 
25  crowns  fine;  one  third  to  the  informer,  one  third  to  the 
box,  and  the  remainder  to  the  lords  commiffioners  and  ju¬ 
rats  ;  nor  may  the  mafters  permit  their  workmen  to  work  any 
where  but  in  their  own  dwelling-houfe,  or  to  work  on  their 
own  account,  on  pain  of  fine  at  pleafure. 

Whofoever  would  be  received  mafter,  {hall  addrefs  himfelf  to 
the  lords  commiffioners  and  to  the  jurats,  that  at  his  requeft 
they  may  aflemble  the  body  of  mafters,  to  appoint  him  a 
mafter-piece  of  workmanlhip  which  {hall  be  an  alarm- 
clock,  or  a  repeating  one;  unlefs  on  good  confideration  he 
be  difpenfed  with  by  the  council,  and  only  a  plain  watch  re¬ 
quired,  which  he  is  to  make  within  four  months,  at  one  of 
the  jurats  own  houfes;  and  he  {hall  not  make  any  other  piece 
of  work,  or  difeontinue  that  without  permiffion,  on  pain  of 
fine  at  diferetion. 

No  journeyman  may  prefent  himfelf  to  be  received  mafter, 
unlefs  he  be  a  citizen,  burgefs,  or  native  of  that  city,  full 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  hath  wrought  two  years  as 
journeyman,  from  his  apprenticeftiip  and  his  being  regiftered, 
excepting  the  fons  of  mafters  difpofed  to  make  their  mafter 
piece  in  a  repeater,  who  may  be  admitted  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  unlefs  for  fome  confideration  of  merit,  or  other 
reafon,  it  {hall  feem  good  to  the  lords  commiffioners  to  grant 
a  difpenfation. 

Whofoever  has  made  his  mafter-piece  of  workmanlhip,  {hall 
addrefs  himfelf,  as  above,  to  the  lords  commiffioners  and  ju¬ 
rats,  that  they  may  aflemble  the  body  of  mafters,  to  whom 
he  {hall  prefent  his  work  for  their  examination  ;  and,  if  found 
worthy  to  be  admitted  a  mafter,  {hall  pay  for  his  reception 
21  crowns,  5  of  which  go  to  the  lords  commiffioners,  5 1  flo¬ 
rins  to  the  company’s  box,  and  the  reft  to  the  four  jurats, 
and  thofe  foqr  who  laft  quitted  their  office,  without  any  other 
expence  on  that  occafion. 

If  any  citizen  or  burgefs,  who  {hall  be  eftabliftied  out  of  the 
city,  in  any  place  diltant  therefrom  above  20  leagues,  and 
{hall  return  thither  to  work  as  a  mafter,  he  muft  produce 
the  teftimonials  of  his  freedom  from  the  place  where  he  has 
been  admitted  thereto,  with  due  approbation  of  his  condiuft, 
and  that  he  is  at  leaft  40  years  of  age ;  in  which  cafe  he 
{hall  be  acknowledged  as  a  mafter,  without  producing  a 
mafter-piece  of  workmanlhip,  on  paying  the  ufual  fees. 
Journeymen  and  apprentices,  who  {hall  have  wrought  in 
places  or  cities  not  diftant  above  20  leagues,  may  not  return 
thither  to  work,  without  it’s  being  made  known  to  the  lords 
commiffioners  and  jurats,  in  order  to  their  payment  of  25 
crowns  fine,  prohibiting  all  mafters  to  give  them  work,  on 
pain  of  fine  at  diferetion. 

Mafters,  who  {hall  inftrudl  more  than  one  of  their  children 
in  their  profeffion,  may  not,  during  the  time  of  their  ap¬ 
prenticeftiip,  take  any  other  apprentice. 

AH  mafters  or  privileged  perfons,  who  employ  any  fervile 
fervant,  are  enjoyned  not  to  permit  them  to  work  at  their 
trade,  or  to  teach  them  to  perform  any  part  thereof  apper¬ 
taining  to  the  art,  on  pain  of  20  crowns  fine,  one  third  to 
the  informer. 

N.o  mafter  may  take  for  his  journeyman  any  who  have  ferved 
their  time  in  neighbouring  places,  within  20  leagues  round, 
on  pain  of  10  crowns  fine,  and  lofs  of  his  freedom. 


No  mafter  {hall  feduce  or  allure  by  promife,  money,  of* 
other  wife,  the  fervant  of  another,  on  pain  of  10  crowns,  and 
of  eofts  and  damages. 

No  one  {hall  buy  of  apprentices  or  journeymen  any  work  be¬ 
gun  or  finiflied,  nor  lend  them  money  on  it,  on  pain  of  2< 
crowns  fine,  and  lofs  of  what  they  have  given  for  it. 

No  mafter  may  receive  an  apprentice,  who  hath  not  his  dif- 
charge  in  due  form  ;  nor  the  journeyman  of  another  mafter, 
without  his  confent,  or  without  it’s  being  well  known  and 
approved,  on  pain  of  fine  at  diferetion. 

All  workmen  of  the  faid  art,  as  alfo  all  engravers,  gilder* 
and  others  concerned  in  clock-making,  are  prohibited  to  work" 
or  caufe  to  work,  with  thofe  who  are  not  mafters,  on  pain 
of  25  crowns  fine,  and  moreover,  for  thole  who  are  mafters 
lofs  of  their  freedom.  *  5 

All  mafters,  having  work  ordered,  {hall  be  obliged  to  deliver 
it  well  performed,  and  in  good  condition,  within  the  time 
agreed  upon,  on  pain  of  25  florins  forfeiture  for  every  watch, 
and,  in  cafe  of  failure,  fufpenfion  of  freedom  for  a  year. 
Whofoever  {hall  have  pledged  or  fold  any  works  which  {hail 
be  entrufted  with  him,  {hall  bepunilhed  as  the  cafe  requires, 
and  even  with  lofs  of  freedom. 

All  perfons,  as  well  of  the  faid  art,  as  others,  whofoever  they 
be,  are  prohibited  to  caufe  to  be  made  and  buy,  dire&ly  or 
indiredly,  any  foreign  piece  of  finiflied  clock-work,  white, 
or  gilt,  or  to  bring  into  the  city  to  deal  therein,  under  any 
pretence  whatfoever,  on  pain  of  forfeiture,  and  100  crowns 
fine,  and  to  mafters  lofs  of  freedom,  and  feverer  punifh- 
ment  in  cafe  of  failure  ;  nor  are  they  to  fend  any  furni¬ 
ture,  or  any  kind  of  materials  tending  to  finifhing  the  work, 
on  the  like  penalties.  All  mafters  to  whom  they  {hall  offer 
them,  or  who  {hall  fee  expofed  to  fale  foreign  works,  either 
gilt  or  not,  of  any  kind,  are  enjoined  to  feize  and  carry  them 
to  the  lords  commiffioners,  to  “be  adjudged  according  to  that 
aiticle,  excepting  large  pendulums,  not  comprhed  in  the 
aforefaid  rule. 

Alfo  all  who  are  not  citizens,  burgeffes,  or  mafters  of  the  faid 
art,  are  prohibited  to  negociate  in  the  city  any  clock-work, 
on  pain  of  forfeiture,  and  10  crowns  fine;  none  but  citizens 
and  burgeffes  being  permitted  to  keep  open  {hop. 

All  mafters  are  aifo  prohibited  to  fettle  themfelves  out  of 
their  diftridt,  in  neighbouring  places,  to  work  there,  on  pain 
of  privation  of  freedom. 

It  is  alfo  prohibited  to  make  or  ufe  any  box  or  equipage  of 
gold  or  filver,  without  the  ftamp  of  the  lords  commiffioners, 
and  which  is  not  of  the  fabric  of  that  city;  as  alfo  to  ufe  any 
which  have  not  the  mafter’s  name,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  and 
fine  of  25  crowns  to  thofe  who  trefpafs :  prohibiting  others 
on  like  penalty,  to  put  on  watches  any  dial-plate,  which  hath 
not  the  faid  ftamp,  excepting  enamelled  dial-plates,  the  ufe 
of  which  is  permitted. 

All  mafters,  Journeymen,  and  others,  are  prohibited  to  in- 
flxudl,  or  caufe  to  be  inftrudled,  their  wives  and  daughters  in 
the  trade  of  clock-making,  on  pain  of  lofs  of  freedom  to 
mafters,  and  50  crowns  fine  to  others. 

All  women  arid  girls  are  likewife  prohibited  from  working  in 
clock-making;  the  fine  50  crowns,  and  forfeiture  of  their 
works  and  utenfils ;  they  being  only  permitted  to  do  the 
drudgery,  mak£  the  needles,  pillars,  chains,  keys,  and  to 
divide  the  wheels  and  the  fufees,  and  to  gild  the  watches. 
Very  exprefs  prohibitions  are  made  to  all  citizens,  burgeffes, 
natives,  or  inhabitants,  tutors  or  governors,  and  to  all,  who 
have  government  of  children,  not  to  put  them  apprentices  to 
the  trade  of  clock- making  without  the  city,  the  diftance  of 
20  leagues  round,  on  pain  of  500  florins  fine,  and,  on  default 
thereof,  to  caufe  their  children  to  return  Within  the  time 
{hall  be  affigned  them  by  the  lords  commiffioners,  who  pre¬ 
fide  over  the  faid  profeffion,  to  be  puniftied  as  the  cafe  {hall 
require. 

No  perfons  are  to  concern  themfelves  in  the  brokage  of  clock¬ 
making,  without  permiffion  firft  had  and  obtained  from  the 
lords  commiffioners  ;  the  faid  brokers  {hall  give  100  crowns 
fecurity,  and  take  oath  to  perform  their  office  faithfully,  not 
to  trade  on  their  own  account,  alone  or  in  company,  nor  to 
favour  one  to  the  prejudice  of  another;  and,  in  cafe  any  fo- 
reign  piece  of  work  fall  into  their  hands,  to  depofit  the 
fame  with  the  lords  commiffioners. 

Remarks,. 

Laws  of  England  relating  to  Clock-making. 

Stat.  9  and  10,  Will.  III.  c.  28,  §.  2.  no  perfon  {hall  export,  of 
endeavour  to  export  out  of  this  kingdom,  any  outward  or  in¬ 
ward  box,  cafe,  or  dial-plate,  of  gold,  filver,  brafs,  or  other  me¬ 
tal,  forelock  or  watch,  without  the  movement  in  or  with  every 
fuch  box,  &c.  made  up  fit  for  ufe,  with  the  maker’s  name 
engraven  thereon ;  nor  any  perfon  {hall  make  up  any  clock 
or  watch,  without  putting  their  name  and  place  of  abode  of 
freedom  ;  and  no  other  name  or  place,  on  every  clock  or 
watch,  on  penalty  of  forfeiting  every  fuch  box,  cafe, 
and  dial-plate,  clock  and  watch,  not  made  up  and  engraven 
as  aforefaid,  and  20 1.  one  moiety  to  the  king,  the  other  to 
them  that  .{hall  fue  for  the  fame. 
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That 
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That  the  mechanic  arts  in  general  have  been  productive  of 
very  great  benefits  and  advantages  to  commerce  and  naviga¬ 
tion,  will  be  denied  by  no  one,  who  is  at  all  acquainted 
with  fubjedls  of  this  nature  ;  and  although  the  world  is  high¬ 
ly  indebted  to  the  (kill,  ingenuity,  and  experience  of  the 
practical  workmen  theml'elves,  for  the  extraordinary  advances 
they  have  made  therein  ;  yet  it  is  equally  certain,  that  work¬ 
men  are  not  lefs  indebted  to  the  mechanic  philofopher  ;  to 
the  ftudent,  who  has  Ipeculatively  conceived,  in  the  mind, 
what  the  artizan  executes  with  the  hand  :  nor  would  the 
mere  theory  of  the  mechanic,  or  any  other  arts,  profit  foci- 
ety,  if  we  had  not  dexterous  artificers  to  reduce  to  manual 
pra&ice  what  the  philofopher  hatches  in  his  ftudy  :  fo  that 
in  the  mechanic,  as  well  as  other  arts,  the  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice  fhould  ever  be  united,  for  the  ufeful  purpofes  of  trade 
and  commerce. 

But  it  is  rare,  very  rare,  indeed,  that  both  the  theoretical  and 
practical  knowledge  unite  in  one  and  the  fame  perfon.  Yet 
we  have  experienced  this  not  to  be  unexampled  with  regard 
to  the  bufinefs  of  clock  and  watch- making,  in  thefe  two  in¬ 
comparable  artifts,  the  late  Tompion,  Graham,  Sec.  and  the 
living  Ellicot,  and  others,  who  have  done  honour  to  this  na¬ 
tion  in  their  profeffion,  and  rendered  the  clocks  and  watches 
of  England  in  higher  eftimation  throughout  the  world,  than 
thofe  of  any  other  nation.  And  yet  the  perfection  to  which 
thefe  great  artifts  have  arrived,  does  not  appear  to  be  owing 
to  any  peculiar  laws  for  the  public  regulation,  or  any  public 
rewards  for  the  encouragement  of  their  art.  Genius’s,  in¬ 
deed,  of  the  firft  rank,  may  foar  above  all  difficulties,  with¬ 
out  being  fpurred  on  by  political  inftigation  ;  but  this  is  the 
cafe  of  but  few,  in  comparifon  to  the  whole  body  of  our  me¬ 
chanics  and  artificers  ;  and,  therefore,  we  haveTeen  that,  in 
France  and  Geneva,  very  extrordinary  care  is  taken  to 
bring  up  this  clafs  of  people,  that  their  workmanfhip  may 
do  honour  to  their  country,  and  promote  it’s  commercial 
profperity.  Whether,  therefore,  to  prevent  any  degeneracy 
among  Britifh  artificers,  and  to  excite  them  to  emulation 
to  excel  in  thefe  and  fuch-like  arts,  whereupon  our  traffic  is 
founded,  may  not  one  day  call  for  due  attention  from  the 
wifdom  of  the  nation,  is  humbly  fubmitted.  See  the  articles 
Artificers,  Mechanics,  Manufacturers,  and 
Royal  Society  of  London. 

Monfieur  Savary  pretends  to  match  the  French  watch¬ 
makers  againft  the  Englifh - He  afferts,  that,  if  the  Eng- 

lifh  be  in  any  condition  to  difpute  with  them,  they  owe  it  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  great  number  of  French  workmen,  who  took 

fhelter  here,  upon  the  revocation  of  the  edidt  of  Nants. - . 

That  three  fourths  of  the  watches,  made  in  England,  are  the 

work  of  Frenchmen. - From  what  authorities  he  fays  this, 

we  know  not :  but  it  need  not  be  told  Englifhmen  that  it  is 
falfe;  there  not  being  one  French  name,  that  we  know  of, 
among  all  our  celebrated  watchmakers  :  nor,  in  the  body  of 
watchmakers,  is  there  one  eighth  part  French,  according  to 

Mr  Chambers. - There  are,  I  am  very  fenfible,  many 

French  refugees,  as  well  as  many  Germans,  who  are  extra¬ 
ordinary  artifts  in  various  principal  branches  of  the  watch¬ 
making  bufinefs. - But  I  never  heard  of  any  great  m af¬ 

ters  amongft  them  here,  that  have  obtained  the  character 

equal  to  thofe  whofe  names  I  have  mentioned, - If  there 

were,  and  they  had  come  to  my  knowlege,  1  fhould  not  be 
wanting  in  paying  all  regard  due  to  their  merit,  becaufe  I 
look  upon  thofe  proteftant  foreigners,  who  have  taken  up 
their  abode  among  us,  as  part  of  ourfelves,  and  have  greatly 
contributed  to  advance  the  trade  of  the  nation,  as  I  fhall  fliew 
hereafter. 

It  is  certain  the  French  prefer  our  watches  to  their  own ; 
infomuch  that,  to  have  them  with  the  more  eafe,  a  number 
of  Englifh  workmen  were  invited,  or  rather  inticed,  over  in 
1719,  and  eftablifhed  with  great  countenance  at  Verfailles, 
under  the  dire&ion  of  the  famous  Mr  Law\ — But  the  efta- 
blifhment,  though  every  thing  promifed  well  for  it,  fell  to 
the  ground  in  lefs  than  a  year’s  time.— M.  Savary  imputes 
it's  fall,  intirely,  tothatftrong  prejudice  of  the  French  peo¬ 
ple,  in  behalf  of  the  Englifh  workmen,  and  to  the  opinion, 
that  the  watches  did  not  come  from  England.  But  the 
truth  is,  the  workmen  fent  over,  being  moft  of  them  men 
of  loofe  characters,  grew  diffolute,  quarrelled  with  the 
priefts,  infulted  the  magiftrates,  and  were  difmiffed  of  ne- 
ceffity. 

CLOCK-WORK.  It  is  probable  that  in  all  ages  fume  in- 
ftruments  or  other  have  been  ufed  for  the  meafuring  of  time  ; 
but  the  earlieft  we  read  of  is  the  dial  of  Ahaz. 

€ome  pretend  to  give  a  defeription  of  this  dial  of  Ahaz  :  but, 
it  being  mere  conje&ure,  and  little  to  my  purpole,  I  fhall 
not  trouble  the  reader  with  the  various  opinions  about  it. 
Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  there  were  two  ways  chiefly 
YTto  m^a^ure  their  hours.  One  was  by  clepfydrae,  or  hour- 
glaiics ;  the  other  by  the  folaria,  or  fun-dials.  They  had 
alio  a  vend,  having  a  little  hole  in  the  bottom,  which  was 
let  in  the  courts  of  judicature,  full  of  water  ;  by  which  the 
lawyers  pleaded.  This  was,  fays  Phavorinus,  to  prevent 
babbling,  that  fuch  as  fpeak  ought  to  be  brief  in  their  fpeeches. 


As  to  the  invention  of  thofe  water-watches  (which  were,  n» 
doubt,  of  more  common  ufe  than  only  in  the  law-courts)  the 
invention  of  them  is  attributed,  by  Cenforinus,  to  P.  Corne¬ 
lius  Nafica ;  the  cenfor  Scipio  Nafica,  Pliny  calls  him,  and 
fays,  That  he  was  the  firft  that  meafured,  by  water,  the  hours 
of  the  night,  as  well  as  the  day;  and  that  clock  he  dedicated 
within  doors,  in  the  year  U.  C.  595  ;  which  time  fell  in  about 
the  time  of  Judas  Maccabeus,  about  150  years  before  Chrift. 
The  other  way  of  meafuring  the  hours,  with  fun-dials,  feems 
from  Pliny  and  Cenforinus,  to  have  been  an  earlier  invention 
than  the  laft.  Pliny  fays,  ‘  That  Anaximenes  Miiefius,  the 
c  fcholar  of  Anaximander,  invented  dialling,  and  was  the  firft 
‘  that  fhewed  a  fun-dial  at  Lacedemon.’  Vitruvius  calls  him 
Miiefius  Anaximander.  This  Anaximander,  or  Anaximenes 
was  cotemporary  with  Pythagoras,  fays  LaejtiuS,  and  fiou- 
rifhed  about  the  time  of  the  prophet  Daniel. 

But  enough  of  thefe  ancient  time-engines. 

1  here  were  other  horological  machines,  which,  whether 
pieces  of  clock-work  or  not,  I  leave  to  the  reader’s  judg¬ 
ment.  5 

The  firft  is  that  of  Dionyfius,  which  Plutarch  commends  for 
a  very  magnificent  and  illuftrious  piece.  But  this  mi»ht  be 
only  a  well  delineated  fun- dial. 

Another  piece  is  that  of  Sapor,  king  of  Perfia.  Cardan  faith 
it  was  made  of  glafs ;  that  the  king  could  fit  in  the  middle 
of  it,  and  fee  it’s  ftars  rife  and  fet.  But,  whether  this  fphere 
was  moved  by  clock-work,  or  whether  it  had  any  regular 
motion,  does  not  clearly  appear. 

The  laft  machine  1  fhall  mention,  is  one  deferibed  by  Vitru¬ 
vius,  which  leems  to  be  a  piece  of  watch-work,  moved  by 
an  equal  influx  of  water. 

Among  divers  feats  which  this  machine  performed  (as  found¬ 
ing  trumpets,  throwing  ftones,  &c.  one  ufe  of  it  was,  to 
fhew  the  hours  (which  were  unequal  in  that  age)  through 
every  month  in  the  year. 

The  inventor  of  this  famous  machine,  Vitruvius  fays,  v/as 
one  Ctefibius,  a  barber’s  fon  of  Alexandria  ;  which  Ctefibius 
fiourifhed  under  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  fays  Athenseus,  1.  4. 
and,  if  fo,  he  lived  about  140  years  before  our  Saviour’s  days, 
and  might  be  cotemporary  with  Archimedes. 

Thus  having  given  a  fhort  account  of  the  ancient  ways  of 
meafuring  time,  we  fhall  fay  fomething  more  particularly  of 
watch  and  clock-work;  which  is  thought  to  be  of  a  much 
later  invention  than  the  forementioned  pieces,  and  to  have 
had  it’s  beginning  in  Germany,  within  lefs  than  200  years. 
It  is  very  probable  that  our  ballance-clocks,  or  watches,  and 
fome  other  automata,  might  have  their  beginning  there*;  or 
that  watch  and  clock-work  (which  had  long  been  buried 
in  oblivion)  might  be  revived  there:  but  that  watch  and 
clock-work  was  the  invention  of  that  age  purely,  might  be 
proved  falfe,  if  we  were  difpofed  to  enter  into  a  detail  of 
that  matter. 

Some  general  rules  and  directions  for  the  calculations  necef- 
fary  in  making  thefe  machines,  according  to  Mr  Der- 
ham’s  Artificial  Clock-Maker. 

§■  1.  For  the  clear  undemanding  of  which,  it  muft  be  ob- 
ieived,  that  thofe  automata,  whofe  calculation  is  intended, 
do  by  little  interfaces,  or  ftrokes,  meafure  out  longer  por¬ 
tions  of  time.  Thus  the  ftrokes  of  the  ballance  of  a  watch 
meafure  out  minutes,  hours,  days,  &c. 

Now  to  icatter  thofe  ftrokes  among  wheels  and  pinions,  and 
to  proportionate  them,  fo  as  to  meafure  time  regularly, 
is  the  defign  of  calculation.  For  the  clearer  difeovery  of 
which,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  proceed  leifurely  and  Gra¬ 
dually. 

§.  2.  And  in  the  firft  place  you  are  to  know,  that  any  wheel, 
being  divided  by  it’s  pinion,  fhews  how  many  turns  that 
pinion  hath  to  one  turn  of  that  wheel.  Thus  a  wheel  of  60 
teeth,  driving  a  pinion  of  6,  will  turn  round  the  pinion  10 
times  in  going  round  once  :  6)60(10. 

1 10m  the  fufee  to  the  ballance  the  wheels  drive  the  pinions; 
and,  confequently,  the  pinions  run  fafter,  or  go  more  turns, 
that  the  wheels  they  run  in.  But  it  is  contrary  from  the 
great  wheel  to  the  dial-wheel.  'I  hus,  in  the  laft  example, 
the  wheel  drives  round  the  pinion  10  times;  but,  if  the  pi¬ 
nion  drive  the  wheel,  it  muft  turn  10  times  to  drive  the  wheel 
round  once. 

§.  3.  Before  I  proceed  further,  I  muft  fhew  how  to  write 
down  the  wheels  and  pinions  ;  which  may  be  done  either  as 
vulgar  fractions,  or  in  the  way  of  divifion  in  vulgar  arith¬ 
metic.  For  example  :  a  wheel  of  60,  moving  a  pinion  of 
5,  may  be  fet  down  thus,  -ss  ;  or  rather  thus,  5)60  ;  where 
the  uppermoft  figure,  60,  or  numerator,  is  the  wheel,  the 
lowermoft,  or  denominator,  is  the  pinion  :  or,  in  the  latter 
example,  the  firft  figure  is  the  pinion,  the  next,  without  the  ■ 
hook,  is  the  wheel. 

Y  he  number  of  turns  which  the  pinion  hath  in  one  turn  of 
the  wheel,  is  fet  without  a  hook,  on  the  rDht-hand  ;  as, 
5)60(1  2  ;  i.  e.  a  pinion  of  5,  playing  in  a  wheel  of  60, 
mo.eth  lound  12  times  in  one  turn  of  the  wheel. 
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A  whole  movement  may  be  noted  thus,  *-/,  *5, 

4) 36(9  x7  n.otc^es  in  t^ie  crown-wheel :  or  rather,  becaufe  it 

_ - .  will  be  eafieft  to  conceive,  as  you  fee  here  in  the 

5) 55(ir  marg‘n  •  where  the  uppermoft  number,  above  the 

5)45(9  l'ne>  ls  Pin‘on  °f  report  4,  the  dial-wheel  36, 
5)40(8  and  9  turns  of  the  pin  of  report.  The  fecond  num- 
- - ber,  under  the  line,  is  5,  the  pinion  ;  55  is  the  great 

17  wheel,  and  11  turns  of  the  pinion  it  driveth.  The 
third  numbers  are  the  fecond  wheel,  Sec.  the  fourth 
the  contrate-wheel,  &c.  and  the  fingle  number  1 7,  under  all, 
is  the  number  of  the  crown-wheel. 

By  the  §.  2.  before,  knowing  the  number  of  turns  which 
any  pinion  hath  in  one  turn  of  the  wheel  it  worketh  in,  you 
may  alfo  find  out  how  many  turns  a  wheel  or  a  pinion  hath, 
at  a  greater  diftance  ;  as  the  contrate-wheel,  crown-wheel, 
&c.  fork  is  but  multiplying  together  the  quotients*,  and 
the  number  produced  is  the  number  of  turns.  An  example 
will  make  this  matter  plain  :  let  us  chufe  thefe  three 
5)55(n  numbers  here  fet  down;  the  firft  of  which  hath  11 
5)45(9  turns,  the  next  9,  and  the  laft  8.  If  you  multiply 

5) 40(8  ix  and  9,  it  produceth  99,  for  9  times  11  is  99; 

that  is,  in  one  turn  of  the  wheel  55,  there  are  99 
turns  of  the  fecond  pinion  5,  or  the  wheel  40,  which  runs 
concentrical,  or  in  the  fame  arbor  with  the  fecond  pinion  5  : 
for,  as  there  are  11  turns  of  the  firft  pinion  5,  in  one  turn  of 
the  great  wheel  55,  or  (which  is  the  fame)  of  the  fecond 
wheel  45,  which  is  on  the  fame  fpindle  with  that  pinion  5  ; 
fo  there  are  9  times  11  turns  in  the  fecond  pinion  5,  or 
wheel  40,  in  one  turn  of  the  great  wheel  55.  If  you  multi¬ 
ply  99  by  the  laft  quotient  8  (that  is,  8  times  99  is  792)  it 
fhews  the  number  of  turns  which  the  third  and  laft  pinion  5 
hath  :  fo  that  this  third  and  laft  pinion  turns  792  times  in 
One  turn  of  the  firft  wheel  55.  Another  example  will  make 
it  ftill  more  plain.  The  example  is  in  the  margin. 
8)80(10  The  turns  are  10,  9,  ahd8:  thefe,  multiplied  as  be- 

6) 54(9  fore,  run  thus,  viz.  10  times  9  is  90 ;  that  is,  the 

5)40(8  pinion  6  (Which  is  the  pinion  of  the  third  wheel  40, 

•  -  and  runs  in  the  fecond  wheel  54)  turns  90  times  in 

15  One  turn  of  the  firft  80;  This  laft  product  90,  being 

multiplied  by  8,  produces  720 ;  that  is,  the  pinion  5 
(which  is  the  pinion  of  the  crown-wheel  15)  turns  7 20  times 
in  one  turn  of  the  firft  wheel  of  80  teeth. 

P  By  the  quotients  I  commonly  mean  the  number  of  turns ; 
which  number  is  fet  on  the  right  hand,  without  the  hook, 
as  is  lhewn  in  the  laft  paragraph  ;  which  I  note  here  now, 
once  for  all. 

§.  5.  We  may  now  proceed  to  that  which  Is  the  very  ground¬ 
work  of  all ;  which  is,  not  only  to  find  out  the  turns,  biit 
the  beats,  alfo,  of  the  ballance,  in  thofe  turns  of  the  wheels. 
By  the  laft  paragraph  having  found  out  the  number  of  tilrhs 
which  the  crown-wheel  hath  in  one  turn  of  the  wheel  you 
feek  for,  you  muft  then  multiply  thofe  turns  of  the  crown¬ 
wheel  by  it’s  number  of  notches,  and  this  will  give  you  half 
the  number  of  beats  in  that  ohe  turn  of  the  wheel ;  half  the 
number  of  beats,  I  fay,  foir  the  reafonS  in  the  following  fixth 
fedtiorr;  For  the  explication  of  what  hath  been  faid,  we  will 
take  the  example  in  the  laft  fedtion:  the  crown-wheel  there 
has  (as  hath  been  faid)  720  turns  to  one  turn  of  the  firft 
wheel:  this  number,  tnultiplied  by  15  (the  notches  in  the 
crown-wheel)  produces  10,800,  which  are  half  the  number 
of  ftrokes  of  the  ballance  in  one  turn  of  the  firft  wheel  80. 
The  like  may  be  done  for  any  of  the  other  wheels,  as  the 
wheels  54  or  40  :  but  I  fhall  not  infift  upon  thefe,  having 
faid  enough. 

I  fhall  give  but  one  example  more,  which  will  fully  and  Very 
plainly  iliuftrate  the  whole  matter.  The  example  is  in  the 
margin,  and  it  is  of  the  old  16  hour  watches,  where  - 

4) 32(8  in  the  pinion  of  report  is  4,  the  dial-wheel  32,  the 

•  - —  great  wheel  is  55,  the  pinion  of  the  fecond  wheel 

5) 55(11  is  5,  See.  the  number  of  notches  in  the  crown-wheel 

5)45(9  are  17;  the  quotients,  or  number  of  turns  in  each; 
5)40(8  are,  8,  11,  9,  8:  all  which  being  multiplied,  as  be- 
■ -  fore,  make  6,336 ;  this  number,  multiplied  by  1  7, 

1 7  produceth  107,712  ;  which  laft  fum  is  half  the  num¬ 
ber  of  beats  in  one  turn  of  the  dial-wheel.  The  half 
number  of  beats,  in  one  turn  of  the  great  wheel,  you  will  find 
to  be  13,464:  for  8  times  17  is  136,  which  is  the  half  num¬ 
ber  of  beats  in  one  turn  of  the  contrate-wheel  40  ;  and  9 
times  1  36  is  1,224,  the  half  beats  in  one  turn  of  the  fecond 
wheel;  and  II  times  1,224  *s  13^464,  the  half  beats  in  one 
turn  of  the  great  wheel  55  :  and  8  times  this  laft  is  107,712, 
before  named.  If  you  multiply  this  by  the  two  pallets,  that 
is,  double  it,  it  is  215,424,  which  is  the  number  of  beats 
in  one  turn  of  the  dial-wheel,  or  12  hours.  If  you  would 
know  how  many  beats  this  watch  hath  in  an  hour,  it  is  but 
dividing  the  beats  in  12  hours  into  12  parts,  and  it  gives 
17,952,  which  is  called  the  train  of  the  watch,  or  beats  in 
an  hour.  If  you  divide  this  into  60  parts,  it  gives  299,  and 
a  little  more,  for  the  beats  in  a  minute :  and  fo  you  may  go 
on  to  feconds  and  thirds,  if  you  pleafe. 

Thus  I  have  delivered  my  thoughts  as  plainly  as  I  can,  that 
I  may. be  well  underftood,  this  being  the  very  foundation  of 
VoL,  I. 
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all  the  artificial  part  of  clock-work  ;  and,  therefore,  let  the 
young  practitioner  exercife  himfelf  thoroughly  in  it,  in  more 
than  one  example. 

§.  6.  I  he  ballance,  or  fwing,  hath  two  ftrokes  to  every 
tooth  °f  the  crown-wheel :  for  each  of  the  two  pallets  hath 
it  s  blow  agamft  each  tooth  of  the  crown-wheel ;  wherefore 

a  pendulum  that  fwings  feconds,  hath  it’s  crown-wheel  only 
30  teeth.  1 

The  way  to  calculate,  or  contrive,  the  numbers  of  a  piece 
of  watch- work. 

Having,  in  the  laft  fedtion,  led  on  the  reader  to  a  general 
knowlege  of  calculations,  I  may  now  venture  him  further 
into  the  more  obfeure  and  ufeful  parts  of  that  art  •  which  I 
fhall  explain  with  all  poffible  plaihnefs,  though  lefs  brevity 
than  I  could  wifh.  y 

§.  i.  Two  wheels  and  piniohs,  of  different  numbers,  may 
perform  the  lame  motion  :  as  a  wheel  of  36  drives  a  pinion 
of  4,  all  one  as  a  wheel  of  45  drives  a  pinion  of  5,  or  as  a 
wheel  of  90  drives  one  ofTo;  the  turns  of  each  are  q  : 
therefore,  y  ' 

§.  2.  In  contriving  a  piece  of  work,  you  may  make  ufe  of 
one  wheel  and  one  pinion,  or  many  wheels  and  many  pinions, 
provided  that  the  many  wheels  and  many  pinions  have  the 
fame  proportion  that  the  one  wheel  and  one  pinion  have ; 
an  example  or  two  of  which  will  make  the  matter  plain! 
Suppofe,  inftead  of  a  wheel  of  1,440  teeth  (too  large  a  num¬ 
ber  tor  one  wheel)  and  a  pinion  of  28  leaves,  you  had  ra¬ 
ther  make  u(e  of  three  wheels  and  pinions,  you  may  make 
ufe  of  three  wheels  of  36,  8,  and  5,  and  of  three  pinions  of 
4,  7,  and  1 ;  which,  being  multiplied  together  continually, 
make  the  two  fums,  viz.  36  times  8  is  288,  and  5  times  that 
is  1,440  ;  and  4,  7,  and  1,  fo  multiplied,  makes  28,  the  very 
fum  of  the  one  wheel  and  one  pinion. 

Or  you  may,  by  fedtion  one,  make  ufe  of  different  numbers, 
which  will  perform  the  fame  motion,  although  they  reach  not 
the  fame  numbers.  As,  in  the  wheel  1,440  and  pinion  28, 
there  are  51 1  turns,  now  any  number  of  wheels  and  pinions 
that  will  effedt  the  fame  number  51  j-  turns,  will  perform  the 
fame  motion  as  that  one  wheel  and  oile  pillion.  Future  ex¬ 
amples  will  make  all  plain. 

In  placing  the  wheels  and  pinions  it  matters  not  in  what  or¬ 
der  they  are  fet,  nor,  indeed,  which  pinion  runs  into  which 
wheel ;  only  for  beauty  and  convenience  they  place  them  or¬ 
derly,  according  to  their  different  fizes  and  numbers. 

§.  4.  If  in  breaking  your  train  into  parcels  (of  which  pre- 
fently )  any  of  your  quotients  fhould  not  pleafe  you;  or  if  you 
would  alter  any  other  two  numbers,  which  are  to  be  multi¬ 
plied  together,  you  may  vary  them  by  this  riile  :  divide  * 
your  twd  numbers  by  any  other  two  numbers,  which  will 
meafure  them,  and  then  multiply  the  quotient  by  thfe  alter¬ 
nate  divifors  ;  the  produift  of  thefe  two  laft  nurfibers,  found, 
fhall  be  equal  to  the  produdf  of  the  two  numbers  firft  given. 
Thus,  if  you  would  vary  36  times  8,  divide  thefe  by  any 
two  numbers  that  will  evenly  meafure  them,  as  36  by  4,  and 
8  by  1 :  the  fourth  part  of  36  is  9,  and  8,  divided  by  1,  gives 
8;  multiply  9  by  1,  the  produdf  is  9  ;  and  8,  multiplied  by 
4,  produceth  32  :  fo  that,  for  36  times  8,  you  fhall 
9  8  have  found  32  times  9.  The  operation  is  in  the 

36  X  8  margin,  that  you  may  fee,  and  apprehend  it  the 
4  i  better.  Thefe  numbers  are  equal,  viz.  36  times  8 

- -  is  equal  to  32  times  9,  both  producing  288:  If  you 

32  X  9  divide  36  by  6,  and  8  by  2,  and  multiply  as  before 
is  faid,  ypu  will  have;  for  36  times  8,  24  times  1  2, 
equal  to  288  alfo. 

*  Outhred  Autom.  §.  23. 

If  this  rule  feem  to  the  unfkilful  reader  hard  to  be  underftood, 
let  him  not  be  difcouraged,  becaufe  he  may  do  without  it, 
although  it  may  be  of  good  ufe  to  him  that  would  be  a  more 
compleat  artift. 

§.  5.  Becaufe  in  the  following  paragraphs  I  fhall  have  fre¬ 
quent  dccafion  to  ufe  the  rule  of  three,  or  rule  of  proportion, 
it  will  be  neceffafy  to  fhew  the  un/kilful  reader  how  to  woik 
this  ufeful  rule. 

If  you  find  three  or  four  numbers-  thus  fet,  with  four  fpots 
after  the  fecond  of  tfienj,  it  is  the  rule  of  proportion  ;  as  in 
this  example  :  2  :  4  '■  '•  3  '•  6  ;  i.  e.  as  2  is  to  4  :  :  fo  is  3  to  6. 
The  way  to  work  this  rule,  viz.  by  the  three  firft  numbers 
to  find  a  fourth,  is,  to  multiply  the  fecond  number  and  the 
third  together,  and  divide  their  product  by  the  firft.  Thus 
4  times  3  is  12,  which  12,  divided  by  2,  gives  6,  which  is 
the  number  fought  for,  and  ftands  in  the  fourth  place. 

You  will  find  the  great  ufe  of  this  rule  hereaftef ;  only  take 
care  to  bear  it  in  mind  all  along.  But,  if  there  fhoald  be  oc¬ 
cafion  for  any  farther  inftru&ions  in  the  rule  of  three,  I  re¬ 
fer  the  reader  to  the  article  AriI-hmetic; 

§.6.  To  proceed.  If,  in  feeking  for  your  pinion  of  report, 
or  by  any  other  means,  you  happen  to  have  a  wheel  and  pinion 
fail  out  with  crofs  numbers,  too  big  to  be  cut  in  wheels,  and 
yet  not  to  be  altered  by  the  former  rules,  you  may  find  out 
two  numbers  of  the  fame,  or  a  near  proportion,  by  this  fyl- 
;  6  X  lowing 
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towing  rule,  viz.  as  either  of  the  ttoo  numbers  given  is  to 
the  other  :  :  fo  is  360  to  a  fourth  ;  divide  that  fourth  number, 
as  alfo  360,  by  any  aliquot  parts,  as  4,  5,  6,  8,  9,  10,  12,  15 
(each  of  which  numbers  does  exadfly  meafure  360)  or  by 
any  one  of  thofe  numbers  that  brings  the  quotient  neareft  to 
an  integer,  or  whole  number.  Thus,  if  you  had  thefe  wo 
numbers,  J47  the  wheel,  and  1 70  the  pinion,  which  are  too 
great  to  be  cut  in  fmall  wheels,  and  yet  cannot  be  reduced 
into  lefs,  becaufe  they  have  no  other  common  meafure  but 
unity^  fay,  therefore,  according  to  the  laft  paragraph,  as 
170  is  to  147,  or,  as  147  is  to  170  :  :  fo  is  360  to  a  fourth 
number  fought:  in  numbers  thus,  170  :  147  :  :  360  :  31 1 ; 
or,  147  :  170  :  :  360,  or  416.  Divide  the  fourth  number 
and  360  by  one  of  the  foregoing  numbers,  as  311  and  360 

by  6,  it  gives  52  and  60.  In  numbers  it  is  thus  :  6 J ^6o[ 60- 
Divide  by  8  it  is  thus,  ^^0(45'  ^  ^°U  <^v‘t*e  3^°  anc^ 

416  by  8,  it  will  fall  cut  exadlly  to  be  45  and  52. 

wherefore,  for  the  two  numbers  147  and  170,  you  may  take 
52  and  60,  or  39  and  45,  or  45  and  52,  See. 

§.  7.  I  Ihall  add  but  one  rule  more  before  1  come  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  what  hath  been  laid  down  ;  which  rule  will  be  of  per¬ 
petual  ufe,  and  confifts  of  thefe  five  particulars  : 
j.  To  find  what  number  of  turns  the  fufee  will  have,  thus  : 
As  the  beats  of  the  ballance  in  one  turn  of  the  great  wheel, 
or  fufee  (fuppofe  26,928)  is  to  the  beats  of  the  ballance  in 
one  hour  (fuppofe  20,196)  :  :  fo  is  the  continuance  of  the 
watch’s  going  in  hours  (fuppofe  16)  to  the  number  of  the 
turns  of  the  fufee  12.  In  numbers  it  will  ftand  thus  : 


26,928  :  20,196  :  :  16  :  12. 

By  fe£tion  4,  you.  may  remember,  that  you  are  to  multiply 
20,196  by  16;  the  product  is  323,136.  Divide  this  by 
26,928,  and  there  will  arife  12  in  the  quotient,  which  muft 
be  placed  in  the  fourth  place,  and  is  the  number  of  turns 
which  the  fufee  hath. 

2.  By  the  beats  and  turns  of  the  fufee  to  find  how  many  hours 
the  watch  will  go,  thus  : 

As  the  beats  of  the  ballance  in  one  hour  are  to  the  beats  in 
the  turns  of  the  fufee,  fo  is  the  number  of  the  turns  of  the 
-  fufee  to  the  continuance  of  the  watch’s  going.  In  numbers 
thus:  20,196  :  26,928  : :  12  :  16. 

3.  To  find  the  ftrokes  of  the  ballance  in  one  turn  of  the  fufee, 
lay.  As  the  number  of  turns  of  the  fufee  is  to  the  continuance 
of  the  watch’s  going  in  hours,  fo  are  the  beats  in  one  hour  to 
the  beats  of  one  turn  of  the  fufee.  In  numbers  it  is  thus  : 

12  :  16  ::  20,196  :  26,928. 

4.  To  find  the  beats  of  the  ballance  in  an  hour,  fay  thus  :  As 
the  hour  of  the  watch’s  going  is  to  the  number  of  turns  of 
the  fufee,  fo  are  the  beats  in  one  turn  of  the  fufee  to  the 
beats  in  an  hour.  In  numbers  thus : 

16:12::  26,928  :  20,196. 

5.  To  find  what  quotient  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  pinion  of  re¬ 
port,  fay  thus  :  As  the  beats  in  one  turn  of  the  great  wheel 
are  to  the  beats  in  an  hour,  fo  are  the  hours  of  the  face  of  the 
clock  (viz.  1  2,  or  24)  to  the  quotient  of  the  hour-wheel,  or 
dial-wheel,  divided'by  the  pinion  of  report,  i.  e.  the  number 
of  turns  which  the  pinion  of  report  hath  in  one  turn  of  the 
•dial-wheel.  In  numbers  thus  : 


26,928  :  20,196  ::  12  :  9. 

Or  rather,  to  avoid  trouble,  fay  thus :  As  the  hours  of  the 
watch’s  going  are  to  the  number  of  the  turns  of  the  fufee,  fo 
are  the  hours  of  the  face  to  the  quotient  of  the  pinion  of  re¬ 
port.  In  numbers  thus:  16  :  12  :  :  12  :  9.  If  the  hours 
of  the  face  be  24,  the  quotient  will  be  1 8  j  thus  : 

16  :  12  : :  24  :  18. 

N.  B.  This  may  be  made  ferve  to  lay  the  pinion  of  report 
on  any  other  wheel :  As  the  beats  in  one  turn  in  any 
wheel  are  to  the  beats  in  an  hour,  fo  are  the  hours  of 
ihe  face,  or  dial-plate  of  the  watch,  to  the  quotient  of 
the  dial-wheel,  divided  by  the  pinion  of  repoit,  fixed 
on  the  fpindle  of  the  aforefaid  wheel. 


CLOTH,  in  traffic,  fignifies  a  manufacture  made  of  wool, 
wove  on  the  loom ;  the  expreffion  is  applicable  alfo  to  other 
manufactures  made  of  hemp  or  flax,  &c.  but,  in  a  more  par¬ 
ticular  fenfe,  it  implies  a  web  or  tiffue  of  woollen  threads  in¬ 
terwoven,  fome  whereof,  called  the  warp,  are  extended  in 
length  from  one  end  of  the  piece  to  the  other ;  the  reft,  called 
the  woof,  difpofed  acrofs  the  firft  or  bread  thwife  of  the  piece, 
vnoths  are  of  divers  qualities,  fine  or  coarfe. 

e  goodnefs  of  cloth  confifts  in  the  following  particulars. 
Ji.J  1  hat  the  wool  be  of  a  good  quality  and  well  dreffed. 

j1  be  eclu;i!1y  fPun»  carefully  obferving  that  the 
thread  of  the  warp  be  finer  and  better  twifted  than  of  the 

°°V  j)e  doth  muft  be  well  wrought,  and  beaten 

‘Cii  *  e  fo  as  to  be  every-where  equally  compact. 


(4.)  The  wool  muft  not  be  finer  at  one  end  of  the  niece 
than  in  the  reft.  (5.)  The  lifts  muft  be  fufficiently  ftrong, 
of  the  fame  length  with  the  ftuft',  and  confift  of  good  wool, 
hair,  or  oftrich-feathers,  or,  which  is  ftill  better,  of  Danifh 
dog’s-hair.  (6.)  The  cloth  muft  be  free  from  knots  and 
other  im perfections.  (7.)  It  muft  be  well  fcoured  with 
fuller’s  earth,  well  fulled  with  the  beft  white  foap,  and  after¬ 
wards  wafhed  in  clear  water.  (8.)  The  hair  or  nap  muft  be 
well  drawn  out  with  the  teazel,  without  being  too  much 
opened.  (9.)  It  muft  be  lhorn  clofe,  without  making  it 
threadbare.  (10.)  It  muft  be  well  dried,  (u.)  It  muft  not 
be  tcnter-ftretched,  to  force  it  to  it’s  juft  dimenfions.  (12. )  It 
muft  be  p relied  cold,  not  hot  preffed,  the  latter  being  very 
injurious  to  woollen  cloth. 

The  manner  of  manufacturing  in  France  white  cloths  which 
are  intended  for  dyeing. 

The  beft  wools  for  the  manufacturing  of  fine  cloths  are  thofe 
of  Spain,  particularly  thofe  of  Segovia.  T  o  ufe  thofe  wools 
to  the  beft  advantage,  they  muft.  be  fcoured  with  a  liquor 
compofed  of  three  parts  fair  water,  and  one  of  urine.  After 
the  wool  has  continued  long  enough  in  the  liquor  to  foak  and 
diflolve  the  greafe,  it  is  drained  and  well  wafhed  in  running 
water.  When  it  feels  dry,  and  has  no  fmell  but  the  natural 
one  of  the  fheep,  it  is  laid  to  be  duly  fcoured. 

After  this  it  is  hung  to  dry  in  the  fhade,  the  heat  of  the  fun 
making  it  harfh  and  inflexible.  When  dry,  it  is  beat  with 
rods  upon  hurdles  of  wood,  or  on  cords,  to  cleanfe  it  from 
duft  and  the  grofl'er  filth;  the  more  it  is  thus  beat  an4 
cleanfed,  the  fofter  it  becomes,  and  the  better  for  fpinning. 
After  beating,  it  muft  be  well  picked,  to  free  it  from  the  reft 
of  the  filth  that  had  efcaped  the  rods. 

It  is  now  in  a  proper  condition  to  be  oiled,  and  carded  on 
large  iron  cards,  placed  fiopewife.  OliVe  oil  is  efteemed  the 
beft  for  this  purpofe  ;  one  fifth  of  which  Ihould  be  ufed  for 
the  wool  intended  for  the  woof,  and  a  ninth  for  that  de- 
figned  for  the  warp. 

After  the  wool  has  been  well  oiled,  it  is  given  to  the  fpinners 
who  firft  card  it  on  the  knee  with  fmall  fine  cards,  and  then 
fpin  it  on  the  wheel;  obferving  to  make  the  thread  of  the 
warp  fmaller  by  one  third  than  that  of  the  woof,  and  much 
comparer  twifted,  there  being  greater  inconvenience  in 
twifting  it  too  loofe  than  too  tight  :  to  which  end,  the  latter 
fhould  be  fpun  with  the  band 'open,  or  uncroffed,  and  the 
former,  with  it  crofted. 

The  thread  thus  fpun,  reeled,  and  made  into  (keins,  that 
defigned  for  the  woof  is  .  wound  on  little  tubes,  pieces,  of 
paper,  or  rufhes,  fo  difpofed,  as  that  they  may  be  eafily  put 
in  the  eye  of  the  fhuttle.  That  for  the  warp  is  wound  on  a 
kind  of  large  wooden  bobbins,  to  difpofe  it  for  warping. 
When  warped,  it  is  ftiffened  with  fize,  the  beft  of  which  is 
that  made  of  Ihreds  of  parchment,  and,  when  dry,  is  o-iven 
to  the  weavers,  who  mount  it  on  the  loom. 

The  warp  thus  mounted,  the  weavers,  who  are  two  to  each 
loom,  one  on  each  fide,  tread  at  the  fame  time  alternately  on 
the  treddle,  firft  on  the  right  ftep  and  then  on  the  left,  which 
raifes  and  lowers  the  threads  of  the  warp  equally  ;  between 
which  they  throw,  tranfverfely,  the  fhuttle  from  the  one  to 
the  other.  And  every  time  that  the  fhuttle  is  thus  thrown, 
and  a  thread  of  the  woof*  inferted  within  the  warp,  they 
ftrike  it  conjointly  with  the  fame  frame  wherein  is  fattened 
the  comb  or  reed,  between  whofe  teeth  the  threads  of  the 
warp  are  patted,  repeating  the  ftroke,  as  often  as  is  necettary  $ 
in  fome  cloths  no  lefs  than  twelve  or  thirteen  times,  viz.  fix 
with  the  warp  open,  and  feven  fhut. 

*  One  of  the  moil  ufeful  inventions,  perhaps,  known  in  hu¬ 
man  fociety,  is  that  of  weaving  with  the  warp  and  woof. 
The  warp,  which  the  Latins  call  the  ftatr.en,  is  the  baf« 
and  foundation  of  the  fluff :  it  confifts  of  a  number  of  long 
twifted  threads  extended  on  a  loom,  fome  whereof  are 
railed  up,  and  others  depreffed  alternately,  in  order  to  re¬ 
ceive  and  catch  hold  of  another  thread  called  the  woof, 
which  is  thrown  through  them  by  means  of  a  fhuttle,  an 
inftrument  with  two  point?,  and  in  the  figure  of- a  boad 
Weaying  with  the  warp  and  woof  is  more  expeditious  than 
that  of  any  other  way  ;  it  is  alfo  moll  convenient  and  the 
fitted:  to  be  diverfified,  according  to  the  exigency  of  the 
feafons,  and  the  tafte  of  nations  and  particular  perfons. 
Hence  proceeds  that  infinite  number  of  different  kinds  of 
linnens,  woollens,  ferges,  cloths,  .capiblcts,  taffeta’s,  da- 
mafks,  velvets,  and  other  fluffs,  whole  names  vary  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  materials  they  are  made  of,  and  the  different 
mixtures  of  the  threads. 

It  is  obfervable,  that,  the  more  the  threads  of  the  woof  are 
firuck  againft  each  other,  theclofer  the  cloth  is  :  hence  it  be¬ 
comes  enabled  to  fuftain  the  violence  of  the  fulling-mill,  as 
well  as  of  the  teazel,  or  fulling- thiftle,  without  fretting  or 
opening.  The  weavers  having  continued  their  work  ’tilfthe 
whole  warp  is  filled  with  woof,  the  cloth  is  finifhed  :  it  i$ 
taken  oft  the  loom,  by  unrolling  it  from  the  beam  whereon 
it  had  been  rolled,  in  proportion  as  it  was  wove;  and  now 
given  to  be  cleanfed  of  the  knots,  ends  of  threads,  ftraws, 
and  -other  filth,  which  is  done  with  little  iron  nippc4s. 
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in  this  condition  it  is  carried  to  the  fullery,  to  be  fcoured 
With  urine*  or  a  kind  of  potter’s-clay,  well  cleanfed  and 
fteeped  in  water,  put  along  with  the  cloth  in  the  troush, 
wherein  it  is  fulled. 

The  cloth,  being  again  cleared  from  the  earth  or  urine,  -by 
walhing  it  well  in  water,  is  returned  to  the  former  hands,  to 
have  the  lelTer  filth,  fmall  ftraws,  and  almoft  imperceptible 
knots  taken  off  as  before :  then  it  is  returned  to  the  fuller 
to  be  beat  and  fulled  with  hot  water,  wherein  a  fuitable 
quantity  of  foap  has  been  diffolved  for  the  occafion.  The 
foap  moft  efteemed  is  the  Caftile,  or  the  white  foap  of  Ge¬ 
noa.  After  fulling.it  is  taken  out  to  be  fmoothed,  or  pulled 
by  the  lifts  lengthvvife,  to  take  out  the  wrinkles  and  crevices 
occafioned.  by  the  force  of  the  mallets  or  peftles  falling  on 
the  cloth,  when  in  the  troughs. 

•The  fmoothing  is  repeated  every  two  hours,  ’till  the  fullino- 
be  finiihed,  and  the  cloth  brought  to  it’s  proper  breadth  ;  af¬ 
ter  which  it  is  wafhed  in  clear  water,  to  purge  it  of  the  foap, 
and  given  wet  to  the  carders,  to  raife  the  hair  or  nap  on  the 
right-fide,  with  the  thiftle  or  weed  ;  wherewith  they  give  it 
two  rubs  or  courfes,  the  firft  againft  the  grain,  the  fecond 
with  the  grain. 

After  this,  preparation  the  clothworker  takes  the  cloth,  and 
gives  it  it  s  firft  cut  or  Iheering,  After  which,  the  carders 
relume  it,  and,  after  wetting,  give  it  as  many  more  courfes 
with  the  teazel  as  the  quality  of  the  fluff  requires  ;  always 
obferving  to  begin  againft  the  grain  of  the  hair,  and  to  end 
with  it;  as  alfo  to  begin  with  a  ftnoother  thiftle,  proceeding 
Hill  with  one  {harper  and  {harper,  as  far  as  the  fixth  degree. 
After  thefe  operations  the  cloth,  being  dried,  is  returned  to 
the  clothworker,  who  fheers  it  a  fecond  time,  and  returns  it 
to  the  carders,  who  repeat  their  operation  as  before,  ’till  the 
nap  be  well  ranged  on  the  furfaceof  the  cloth,  from  one  end 
of  the  piece  to  the  other. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  the  cloth 
fhould  be  wet,  while  in  the  hands  of  the  carder;  to  which 
ond  it  is  fprinkled  with  water  from  time  to  time. 

The  nap  fimftied  and  the  cloth  dried,  the  clothworker  gives 
it  as  many  cuts  as  he  thinks  requifite,  for  the  perfection  of 
the  fluff.  It  muft  be  obferved  alfo,  that  all  the  ftieerings 
muft  be  on  the  right-fide  except  the  two  laft,  which  muft  be 
on  the  other ;  and  that  the  cloth  cannot  be  too  clofe  for 
Iheering. 

The  cloth,  thus  wove,  fcoured,  napped,  and  {horn,  is  fent 
to  the  dyer.  Which  performed,  it  is  wafhed  in  fair  water, 
and  the  worker  takes  it  again,  wet  as  it  is ;  lays  the  nap. 
With  a  brufh,  on  the  table,  and  hangs  it  on  the  tenters ; 
where  it  is  ftretched  both  in  length  and  breadth,  fufliciently 
to  fmooth  it,  fet  it  fquare,  and  bring  it  to  it’s  proper  dimen¬ 
sions,  without  {training  it  too  much ;  obferving  to  brufh  it 
afrefh,  the  way  of  the  nap,  while  a  little  moift  on  the  tenters. 
When  quite  dry,  the  cloth  is  taken  off  from  the  tenters,  and 
brulhed  again  on  the  table,  to  finifti  the  laying  of  the  nap ; 
after  which  it  is  folded,  and  laid  cold  under  a  prefs,  to  make 
it  perfectly  fmooth  and  even,  and  give  it  a  glofs. 

The  glofs  is  given  by  laying  a  leaf  of  vellum,  or  cap-paper, 
in  each  plait  of  the  piece,  and  over  the  whole  a  fquare  plank 
of  wood  :  whereon,  by  means  of  a  lever,  the  fcrew  of  a  prefs 
is  brought  down,  with  the  degree  of  force  judged  requifite, 
With  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  cloth.  In  France  and  Hol¬ 
land,  none  but  fcarlets,  greens,  blues,  &c.  receive  this  laft 
preparation,  blacks  being  judged  better  without  it. 

Taftly,  the  cloth  being  taken  out  of  the  prefs,  and  the  pa¬ 
pers  removed,  it  is  in  a  condition  for  fale  or  ufe. 

With  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  mixed  cloths,  or  thofe 
wherein  the  wools  are  firft  dyed,  then  mixed,  fpun,  and 
wove  of  the  colours  intended,  the  procefs,  except  in  what 
relates  to  the  colour,  is  moftly  the  fame  with  that  juft  re- 
prefented. 

The  method  of  adjufting  the  mixture,  is  by  firft  making  a 
felt  or  flock  of  the  colours  of  the  intended  cloth,  as  a  fpeci- 
men :  the  wool  of  each  colour  is  weighed,  and,  when  the 
fpecimen  is  to  the  manufacturer's  mind,  he  mixes,  for  ufe,  a 
Quantity  in  the  fame  proportion ;  eftimating  each  grain  of 
the  fpecimen  at  20  pounds  weight  of  the  fame  wool,  in  the 
•cloth  to  be  made. 

ft  hus,  ior  example,  if  he  would  mix  three  colours,  viz.  cof¬ 
fee-colour,  feuille-mort,  and  the  pale  blue,  the  firft  to  be 
the  prevailing  colour,  he  weighs  the  quantity  of  each :  for 
inftance  70  grains  of  the  firft,  25  of  the  fecond,  and  20  of 
the  third  ;  then  multiplies  each  by  20  pounds  of  wool ;  and, 
thus,  again,  1400  pounds  for  the  coffee- wool,  500  pounds 
tor  the  feuille-mort,  and  400  for  the  pale  blue. 

The  wools  of  the  fpecimen,  thus  weighed,  are  mixed,  oiled, 
carded,  moiftened  with  clear  water,  rubbed  with  black  foap, 
•and  in  this  ftate  wrought  a  long  time  with  the  hands,  ’till 
they  be  reduced  into  a  piece  of  felt  ufed  by  hatters.— It  is 
then  rinfed  in  water,  to  purge  out  the  oil  and  {bap  ;  and, 
when  dry,  the  nap  is  carded  out  with  the  teazel  ;  then  {horn 
again  till  the  ground  appear,  and  the  feveral  colours  be  dif- 
coverable.  Laftly ,  wetting  it  a  little  and  preffing  it,  he  ex¬ 
amines  it  well,  and,  if  he  is  not  latisfied  with  it,  makes  an¬ 
other  fek  ;  if  he  is,  he  proceeds  to  mix  his  wools  :  when  fo 
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done.  It  is  beat  on  hurdles,  cleaned,  oiled 
wove,  & c.  as  in  the  white  cloth. 


carded, 


{port, 


mote  who  would  chub  to  have  a  conneacd  idea  of  the 
«'ha  fnmS  of  "oli“  manufafiturers,  will  find  than  in 
«!ionW  8  acc0ld“S  “  order  of  the  ope- 

The  wool  is  waftied. 

Either  in  heaps,  in  Handing  water;  or  in  the  coyriddle  in 
funning  water ;  '  1X1 

Or  in  tubs  full  of  riv^er  water. 

To  prepare  the  bath  or  fuds,  is  to  let  the  wool  (bale  in  water 
ti  it  has  thickened  the  water  in  the  tub,  by  difehargin*  h’l 
greafmefs  and  fa It  in  it.  Thence  it  is,  that  infers  leek  clean 

moift’ure^  ^  ^  Wh'ch  retains  lt's  natural 


Sr ^VgKeafe,i  IS  th1  ^hiGh  flil1  Preferves  i*  natural 
greafmefs.  This  is  better  for  keeping,  becaufe  the  moth  will 
not  get  into  it. 

A  waftnng  of  wool,  is  a  heap  of  wool,  taken  out  of  the  tub, 
and  tec  to  drain  in  the  air. 

ft  o  waft  the  wool  alive,  is  to  wafh  it  on  the  Cheep’s  back  be* 
fore  {fleering.  r 

ft  he  {fleers  are  feiffars  made  of  one  piece  of  fteel,  which  forms 
the  bow  and  two  blades.  The  bow  is  a  femicircle,  from 
whence  the  two  blades  ftretch  forward.  Thefe  are  preffed 
clofe  to  each  other,  and  cut  the  wool  under  the  workman’s 
fingers,  and  then  fly  back  by  the  fprin  •  of  the  bow. 

A  tod  of  wool  is  what  is  Cm  off  of  the  {kip  of  the  fheep,  be¬ 
ginning  at  the  legs,  and  ending  at  the  head. 

A  fleece  is  the  tod  gathered  up  into  a  focket.  Out  of  trade, 
a  fleece  fometimes  fignifies  a  ftieep  {kin,  with  the  wool  on. 

1  he  pulhes  are  wool  finer  than  the  reft,  which  {hoot  out  by 
little  tufts  in  different  places.  They  are  plucked  off  the  ftieep 
before  Iheering 

In  the  province  of  Berry  this  laft  name  is  given  to  the  woo), 
which  is  taken  oft  the  thighs. 

The  breechings  are  thofe,  which  are  fo  hard  and  clotted,  that 
they  are  of  the  confiftence  of  felt.  They  are  alfo  called  clot¬ 
tings,  becaufe  the  beaft,  efpecially  when  fide,  dirts  and  dots 
them,  by  lying  much  on  one  fide. 

Peiled  wool  is  that,  which  comes  off  from  fcabbv  fheep 
Sprazeley  or  crudly  wool  is  the  young  hungry  wool,  which 
moots  out  before  the  old  is  fflorn. 

Locks  of  breeching  are  long  white  hairs,  as  ftiffas  badger’s 


All  thefe  forts  of  wool  are  bad  or  rejeded.  Yet  they  ought 
not  to  be  thrown  away  as  ufelefs.  They  are  ufed  in  v?ry 
coarfe  works,  fuch  as  ordinary  rugs. 

Clipping  is  cutting  off  the  coarfe  ends  of  the  wool,  before  it 
is  wafhed.  Thefe  ends  are  called  locks. 

The  fleece- wool  is  that,  which  hath  been  fflorn  off  the  fheep, 
while  alive.  r 

The  lamb’s  wool  is  that  cut  off  lambs. 

'The  glover’s-wool  is  the  wool  which  the  leather-dreffer  takes 
off  the  {kin,  after  the  fheep  is  killed. 

The  fell-wool  is  the  wool  ftripped  off  ftieep,  which  died  of 
iome  diftemper.  The  ufe  of  this  fort  is  prohibited. 

In  forcing  Segovia  wool  it  is  diftmguiftied  into  firft,  fecond, 
and  third.  The  fame  order  is  obferved  in  the  forting  of  Spa- 
mfh  wool  in  general. 

As  to  the  other  forts  of  wool,  the  only  diftin&ion  that  is 
made,  is  into  the  high  wool,  which  is  the  longeft,  and  is  ge- 
nerally  referved  for  combing ;  and  the  low  wool,  which  is 
ufually  carded.  However,  the  long  wool,  when  it  is  to 
make  cloth,  is  alfo  carded,  becaufe  it  does  better  fo  than 
when  combed. 

Pine  wool  unfeoured  is  only  fit  for  the  market,  and  not  for 
womng.  In  order  to  work  it,  in  fome  cafes  they  begin  by 
walhing  and  combing  it;  in  others,  by  getting  out  the  greale 
by  boiling,  in  order  to  wafh  and  comb  it  afterwards  :  and 
there  are  other  cales  ftill,  in  which  it  is  firft  dyed,  then  car¬ 
ried  to  the  river,  and  thence  to  the  comber. 

The  fcouring  boiler,  or  copper,  has  a  crofs-bar  on  it,  to  fup- 
port  the  wool  taken  out  of  the  water.  There  are  alfo  poles 
to  ftir  the  wool,  peftles  to  pound  or  beat  it,  hooks  to  draw  it 
out,  bafkets  to  hold  and  carry  it  to  the  river,  where  the 
cleaning  of  it  is  finiihed. 

Common  wool,  which  has  Teen  wafhed  on  the  ftieep’s  back, 
ought,  before  working,  to  be  carefully  examined,  picked  off 
the  locks  or  clipped,  and  cleanfed  of  all  refufe. 

In  fome  manufactories,  wool  is  wrought  whole ;  in  others, 
it  is  dyed  before  working. 

For  dyeing  wool,  the  fame  utenfils  are  requifite  as  for 
fcouring. 

The  ingredients  are  the  preparatory  and  colouring  materials. 
Setting  the  copper  is  to  put  the  neceffary  ingredients  into  it. 
Handling  the  wool  is  to  open  it,  by  ftirring  it  with  the  poles, 
in  order  to  make  every  part  of  it  take  the  colour  equally. 
Increafing  the  boiling  is  to  inlarge  the  fire. 

Cooling  the  wool  is  to  fpread  it  out  in  the  air. 

If  the  wool  has^  been  only  grounded  or  galled. ;  that  is,  if  it 
has  only  had  it  $  ijrft  dip,  or  the  firft  tinCiun?  of  gajls,  cop¬ 
peras, 
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peras,  or  other  ingredients,  whether  preparatory  or  colouring ; 
then  it  muft  be  brought  in  from  the  airing  to  the  copper,  to 
be  Tthere  revived  by  a  fecond  dip,  which  brightens  the  dye ; 
or  to  be  lowered  by  a  new  mixture,  which  either  diminUhes 
it’s  Juftre,  or  gives  it  another  teint  ;  or,  in  fine,  to  give  it  a 
deeper  call  of  the  fame  colour. 

To  beat  the  wool,  whether  dyed  or  white,  is  to  fpread  it  on 
a  hurdle,  and  to  open  it’s  texture,  by  whipping  it  with 
fwitches,  in  order  to  make  it  fit  for  combing,  or  carding  and 
fpinning. 

For  combing  wool  they  ufe 
A  little  furnace,  which  ferves  to  warm  the  combs, 

A  vice  and  hook  to  fix  combs, 

A  pair  of  combs,  which  are  two  little  boards,  almoft  fquare, 
ftuck  with  teeth  of  iron  wire,  fome  a  little  longer  than  the 
others.  Each  comb  has  it’s  handle. 

A  hammer,  to  put  in  and  take  out  thefe  teeth. 

A  brafs  hollow  tube,  to  mend  them  when  out  of  order. 

A  file,  to  point  them  when  blunt. 

A  windlas,  to  twift  the  wool  foaked  in  foap-water*  before  it 
be  put  in  the  comb. 

A  tub,  in  which  the  foap  is  diflolved. 

To  comb  wool,  is  to  comb  the  wool  that  has  been  fprinkled 
with  oil,  in  order  to  wafh  it  afterwards. 

A  certain  quantity  of  wool  is  given  by  weight  to  the  work¬ 
men. 

A  beating  is  a  parcel  of  wool  beaten  on  the  hurdles. 

A  fliver  is  a  proper  quantity  of  wool  put  into  the  teeth  of 
the  comb. 

To  difeharge  it,  is  to  take  out  the  fliver,  after  having  moved 
the  right  comb  backward  and  forward  on  the  left,  and  the 
left  on  the  right. 

The  carding  is  the  quantity  of  wool  that  fticks  to  each  comb, 
and  is  fufficiently  combed,  after  a  certain  number  of  move¬ 
ments  of  one  comb  on  the  other.  There  are  always  two 
cardings,  as  well  as  always  two  combs. 

A  diftaff  is  two  cardings  joined  together,  which  make  up  a 
fufficient  quantity  for  the  diftaff* 

The  ftort  wool,  which  cannot  be  wrought  together,  by 
combing,  is  not  loft.  It  goes  to  the  card* 

To  brimftone  the  wool,  is  to  fufpend  the  feveral  (kins  over 
the  brimftone  room. 

The  brimftone  ftove  is  a  little  ftove  well  clofed,  and  cemented 
at  top,  to  whiten  the  wool  by  the  fumes  of  brimftone  burn¬ 
ing  in  a  pan. 

When  dyed  wool  is  combed,  they  begin  by  mixing  it,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  tafte  and  fkill  of  the  mafter  workmen. 

The  different  colours  are  effaced  by  the  judgment  in  mixing 
them,  whereby  there  refults  a  new  colour. 

The  comber  follows  a  certain  rule,  in  the  quantity  of  each 
colour  he  takes  for  each  combing.  On  which  depends  the 
uniformity  of  the  colour  required. 

Carded  wool  is  broke  in  a  different  manner  from  combed 
wool.  It  paffes  through  two  tools,  called  cards,  which  are 
two  little  quadrangular  pieces  of  board,  three  or  four  times 
as  broad  or  tall,  with  a  handle  to  each,  and  thick-fet  with 
fmall  crooked  wires.  The  cards  are  changed,  beginning  by 
the  wideft,  and  ending  with  the  clofeft,  in  order  to  break 
the  wool,  and  mix  the  colours  the  better. 

Spinning  is  of  two  forts. 

Twilled  thread  is  fpun  by  the  fpindle  or  little  reel,  from 
combed  wool,  and  ferves  for  the  warp,  which  is  the  ground 
of  the- little  fluffs.  The  name  of  warp  is  alfo  given  to  the 
threads  running  lengthwife  in  a  piece  of  cloth,  and  which 
make  the  ground  of  it. 

The  flack-fpun  is  made  by  the  great  wheel  from  carded 
wool,  and  is  called  the  woof  or  fhute.  Tile  woof  crolfes  the 
threads  of  the  warp,  and  may  be  called  fhute,  with  regard  to 
a  fluff  that  has  a  pile.  6 

The  thread  of  the  work  in  cloths  is  generally  called  back- 
thrown,  be^aufe  being  made  from  carded  wool,  as  well  as 
the  woof,  it  is  likewife  fpun  by  the  great  wheel,  but  with 
the  circumftance  of  crofflng  the  wheel-firing  :  which  has  a 
double  good  effedl,  viz,  to  make  a  thread  fomewhat  better 
twilled,  and  ftronger,  and  give  it  a  different  twift  from  that  of 
the  woof ;  whereby  they  thicken  better  in  the  fulling-mill. 

Stuffs  may  be  divided  into  three  forts,  tammy,  ferge,  and 
cloth.  b 

T  ammy,  or  fluffs  of  two  tammies,  are  made  of  thread  of  warp 
upon  thread  of  warp,  that  is,  the  warp  is  of  twilled  thread, 
and  the  woof  of  the  fame,  both  made  from  combed  wool. 

Serge  is  made  of  flack-fpun,  or  carded  wool,  on  a  warp  of 
tammy,  or  combed  wool. 

Cloth  is  made  of  the  two  lafl  threads,  that  is,  both  the  warp 
an  arf  of  the  thread  fpun  from  carded  wool,  and 

\ery  ittle  twilled,  in  order  to  make  a  more  fubftantial  and 
woolly  fluff. 

7  he[e  th[ee  fundamental  forts  are  fubdivided  into  a  vaft  num- 

Aff thCrS’  accordin§  certain  qualities  added  to  them, 
and  different  ways  of  working. 

l  o  weave  is  to  work  at  the  loom,  or  to  make  fluff.  One 

tTeff  rr!l  ent  t0  make  tammy  and  ferges  ;  becaufe,  as 
1  c  are  not  wide,  the  fame  workman  can  throw 


his  (buttle  with  his  right-hand  between  the  threads  of  the 
warp,  and  receive  it  with  his  left,  in  order  to  throw  it  the 
contrary  way.  But  cloths  and  blankets,  being  very  wide 
are  wrought  by  two  weavers,  one  of  whom  throws  the  fhut¬ 
tle;  the  other  receives  and  throws  it  back  ;  and  they  go  on 
thus  alternately  with  as  much  regularity,  as  if  the  work  was 
done  by  the  two  hands  of  the  fame  man. 

The  loom  is  compofed  of  feveral  parts,  whereof  the  chief 
are  the  loom-polls  and  crofs-bars. 

The  three  rolls  or  rollers,  viz.  the  little  one,  the  cane  one. 
The  warp  is  at  firft  fattened  at  one  end  of  the  loom,  on  the 
leaf!  of  thefe  rollers,  and  at  the  other  end  is  rolled  on  the  fe¬ 
cond  cylinder,  which  is  thicker,  and  is  called  the  cane-roll  : 
according  as  the  warp  is  filled  with  woof,  the  fluff  is  to  be 
rolled  under  the  loom  in  the  knee-roll;  and  at  the  fame  time 
the  fame  length  of  the  thread  of  the  warp  is  unrolled  off  the 
cane-roll,  as  that  of  the  fluff  rolled  on  the  knee-roll. 

The  batten  is  a  large  moveable  frame,  fufpended  on  two 
pins  at  the  top  of  the  loom,  to  move  freely  backwards  and 
forwards,  under  the  workman’s  hands,  who,  after  every 
throw  of  the  fhuttle,  or  thread  of  the  woof,  flrikes  in  this 
thread,  more  or  lets,  with  the  batten  or  reed. 

The  reed  or  comb  is  made  of  two  rods,  with  a  long  row  of 
teeth  of  reeds,  or  brafs  wire.  It  is  placed  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  batten*  Every  thread  of  the  warp  paffes  fingly,  be¬ 
tween  two  teeth  of  the  reed  :  that  fo  the  batten  may  move 
without  breaking  the  threads,  and  ftrike  in  the  woof  equally, 
without  leaving  any  part  of  it  irregular. 

The  lams  are  behind  the  reed.  Each  lam  is  compofed  of  two 
vergees,  or  laths,  whofe  length  fhould  be  the  width  of  the  fluff 
and  of  little  firings,  ftretched  from  one  vergee  to  the  other^ 
which  are  called  leifhes.  In  the  middle  of  each  leifh  there  is 
a  loop,  or  little  ring,  of  thread,  horn,  or  glafs,  to  receive 
one  of  the  threads  of  the  warp,  which  pafs  through  the  loops 
of  one  lam  ;  and  between  the  leifhes  or  threads  of  the  other 
am  ;  and  thofe  which  pafs  through  the  loops  of  the  fecond 
lam  play  freely  between  the  threads  of  the  firft,  fo  as  to  be 
able  to  defeend,  while  the  other  attends  :  and  thus  thefe 
two  lams  being;  near  their  ends,  fattened  to  a  common  cord* 
palled  round  a  pulley  at  top,  and  at  bottom  to  another  cord, 
which  fupports  a  treddle,  lying  under  the  workman’s  feet; 

“  h!r  l°wers  the  fore-lam  with  his  left  foot^  the  other  latu 
rnuft  rife  up  ;  the  reverfe  happens  upon  a  contrary  motion. 

Jr  there  are  a  greater  number  of  lams,  to  vary  or  figure  thfi 
ftuff,  certain  parcels  of  threads  are  thus  raifed  and  lowered  at 
a  time,  whereby  divers  openings  are  made,  to  receive  the  throw 
of  the  fhuttle.  As  often  as  the  foot  is  changed,  and  the  warn 
receives  a  new  throw  of  the  woof,  the  batten  doles  it,  more 
or  lefs,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  fluff.  When  the  in- 
creafe  of  the  fluff  hinders  the  play  of  the  batten,  there  is*  as 
much  of  the  warp  rolled  off  the  cane-roll,  as  of  the  ftuff 
rolled  on  the  lower  great  cylinder. 

Concerning  the  manner  of  guiding  the  threads  of  the  warp, 
through  the  rings  of  the  jack,  on  the  warping- mill ;  of  ma¬ 
naging  the  reparation  of  the  threads  of  the  portee  ;  of  uniting 
feveral  portees  into  one  chain  ;  and  of  making  one  entire  .warp 
of  them  all ;  of  brufhing,  or  moiftening  it  with  fize,  to  make 
the  threads  glide  eafier  in  working;  of  mounting  it  on  the 
loom,  by  fattening  it  in  a  groove  of  the  little  roller;  of 
paffing  the  threads  in  good  order  through  the  teeth  of  the 
reed  and  then  dividing  thefe  fame  threads,  and  making  fome 
of  them  go  through  the  loops  of  one  lam,  and  between  the 
leifhes  of  the  next,  and  others  between  the  leifhes  of  the  firft, 
and  through  the  loops  of  the  fecond  ;  of  fixing  and  maintain¬ 
ing  the  divifions  of  the  threads,  by  the  inttrtion  of  feveral 
rods,  which  prevent  their  mixing ;  of  facilitating,  in  fine, 
the  unwinding  and  play  of  the  warp  and  woof,  by"  the  ufual 
precautions,  and  proper  tools  :  thefe  operations  are  eafily  com¬ 
prehended  at  firft  fight.  But  their  number  is  fo  great,  that, 
if  the  workmen  did  not  ufe  great  difpatcb,  by  every  one  con- 
ftantly  plying  to  his  own  part,  fheep’s  wool  either  would  never 
be  converted  into  clothing,  or  would  bear  too  high  a  price  for 
the  common  people  *.  Let  us  not  remain  unacquainted  with 
what  fhews  the  greateft  induftry,  after  the  play  of  the  lams. 

*  Since  fuch  exquifite  dexterity  in  the  manual  operation  is  re¬ 
quired  by  all  any  way  praftically  concerned  in  the  woollen 
manufacture,  do  not  all  our  national  advantages,  arifing 
from  the  woollen  manufafture,  depend  upon  our  maintain- 
ing  a  fucctffion  of  the  bell  artifls  and  manufacturers,  who 
are  to  aft  in  every  part  hereof?  for  they  are  not  bred  in  a  few 
years.  Ought  not  the  wifdom  of  the  nation  to  be  alarmed 
at  thofe  daily  artifices  which  are  uttd  to  decoy  and  irrigate 
our  art  its  and  manufacturers  out  of  the  kingdom,  to  the 
emolument  of  other  countries,  and  the  certain  ruin  of  this? 

And  can  any  thing  effectually  do  this,  but  giving  them  all 
due  and  realonable  encouragement  to  prevent  their  forfak- 
ing  the  kingdom  ? 


The  flnittle  is  a  piece  of  hard  wood,  that  runs  tapering  to  a 
point  at  both  ends,  and  has  a  cavity  in  the  middle,  called  the 
box,  or  chamber,  for  receiving  the  quills. 

The  quill  is  a  fmall  pipe  ot  reed,  on  which  a  proper  quantity 

0l  ^ie  ldiread  of  the  woof  has  been  wound,  and  which  plays 
on  the  (hut  tie-pin. 

The 
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The  fhuttle-pirt  Is  an  iron  wire,  which  runs  through  the 
quill,  and  with  it  is  let  in  the  chamber  of  the  fhuttle.  It  is 
put  in,  fecured,  and  taken  out,  by  the  different  adtion  of  a 
fpring  at  the  end  of  the  chamber,  where  the  fhuttle  pin  is 
placed. 

As  the  fhuttle  runs  through  the  warp,  the  thread  of  the  woof, 
which  flips  through  a  hole,  or  eye,  in  the  fide  of  the  fhuttle, 
fold  has  been  fattened  to  the  lizier,  mutt  run  off  the  quill, 
which  runs  round  as  the  fhuttle  goes  on.  When  this  quill 
is  emptied,  another  is  put  in  it’s  place  ;  and  the  ends  of  the 
threads  of  the  two  quills  are  laid  clofe  to  one  another,  with¬ 
out  knotting,  only  taking  care  to  manage  the  throw  of  the 
fhuttle,  fo  as  to  be  fure  of  keeping  both  thofe  ends  of  the  woof 
together. 

O 

The  head  of  the  piece  is  fome  few  inches  of  the  fluff,  made 
with  a  different  fort  of  woof  from  the  reft.  The  names  of 
the  workmen  and  place  are  wrought  in  it,  in  France  Spe¬ 
cially  :  and  afterwards  the  lead-feals  are  put  to  it,  which  are, 
or  ought  to  be,  a  teftimony  of  it’s  being  examined,  and  found 
to  be  of  good  materials,  and  of  the  breadth  and  quality  re¬ 
quired  by  the  laws  for  the  refpedtive  forts. 

The  temple  is  compofed  of  two  flat  notched  rulers,  fectired 
one  over  another  by  a  Aiding  ring,  and  having  pins  and  points 
at  their  ends.  The  workman  fattens  the  two  ends,  full  of 
points,  or  fpikes,  to  the  two  liziers,  or  lifts,  which  are  the 
outer  threads  of  the  width  of  the  fluff,  and  by  bringing  the 
vergees,  or  laths,  more  or  lefs  forward,  he  keeps  the  fluff 
conflantly  of  an  equal  breadth. 

If  he  did  not  take  care  to  temple  his  fluff,  the  woof  would 
fhrink  unequally,  and  bring  the  threads  of  the  warp  nearer 
together  in  fome  places,  and  in  others  farther  afunder  ;  but, 
by  removing  his  temple  from  time  to  time,  to  keep  it  near 
the  lafl  throws  of  the  woof,  he  ftrikes  the  woof  in  upon  a 
fquare,  and  fo  as  to  make  it  receive  the  flroke  of  the  batten 
equally  in  every  part. 

The  workman  continues  to  throw  the  fhuttle,  to  temple,  and 
to  wind  off,  alternately.  When  he  is  come  to  the  end  of  the 
piece,  he  takes  another  fort  of  thread  for  the  woof,  as  he  had 
done  at  beginning  it,  and  makes  a  flripe  of  a  different  co¬ 
lour,  for  the  names  and  feals,  as  above.  Thel'e  two  ends 
are  called  the  head  and  the  fag-end. 

To  fleam  a  little  fluff,  as  is  done  at  Amiens,  Rheims,  and  Le 
Mans,  is  to  render  it  fupple,  by  expofing  it  to  the  fleam  of 
boiling  water,  in  a  fquare  kettle,  or  copper,  where  it  is  laid, 
ftill  on  it’s  roller,  with  other  pieces.  This  operation  difpofes 
it  for  drefling  well. 

The  fullery  is  a  water-mill,  for  working  great  mallets  on 
fluffs,  either  to  cleanfe  them,  or  thicken  them  to  the  con- 
fiftence  of  felt. 

The  flocks,  or  fuller’s  pots,  are  hollow  veffels,  to  hold  the 
fluffs,  which  are  continually  turned  under  the  ftrokes  of  the 
mallets. 

The  leavers,  or  prominent  bars,  are  the  ends  of  pieces  of 
timber,  that  run  through  the  axle-tree,  or  arbour  of  the  wheel, 
and  which,  as  they  pafs,  catch  the  heads  of  the  mallets,  raife 
them  up,  and  let  them  fall,  as  they  go  off. 

To  earth  the  fluff,  is  to  rub  it  with  fuller’s  earth. 

To  beat  it  in  the  earth,  is  to  full  the  fluff  with  the  earth  on 
it,  letting  a  water-cock  run  on  ii*at  the  fame  time. 

To  fcour  cloth,  is  to  full  it,  after  foapingit  with  black  foap, 
which  carries  off  all  fpots. 

To  clean  fluff,  is  to  full  it  without  water,  ’till  it  has  acquired 
the  utmofl  thicknefs  it  is  capable  of,  and  beyond  which  it 
runs  into  a  pap. 

When  fluffs  come  from  the  fulling-mill,  they  are  aired,  that 
is,  hung  out. 

The  pieces  brought  from  off  the  poles,  or  tenters,  ought  to 
be  made  up,  that  is,  properly  folded  on  a  table  ;  then^gum- 
med  at  every  fold,  by  fprinkling  the  backfide  with  a  folution 
of  gum  arabic  in  water. 

T o  ftretch  the  fluff,  is  to  pafs  it  from  one  roller  to  another, 
keeping  it  conflantly  of  the  fame  breadth,  over  a  brafier,  by 
means  of  an  iron  bar,  on  which  it  Aides  ;  whereby  the  heat 
penetrates,  and  breaks  it’s  fliffnefs  :  and,  by  thus  pafling  fe¬ 
deral  times  from  one  roller  on  another,  it  is  rendered  pliant 
in  every  part  alike. 

There  are  fome  fluffs  that  are  unrolled  and  rolled  without  fire : 
but  it  is  always  allowed  to  fuch  as  are  to  be  dreffed  very 
well.  ; 

The  effedls  of  this  ftretching  are,  i.  To  fmooth,  or  take 
out  the  bad  folds;  2.  To  gum  the  whole  piece  equally,  by 
the  fire’s  fpreading  the  moifture  every-where,  which  evapo¬ 
rates,  and  leaves  the  gum  behind.  3.  To  ftretch  the  whole 
in  an  uniform  manner,  which  is  of  great  confequence  in  the 
wear  of  fluffs. 

They  are  folded  near  a  good  fire. 

They  are  leafed,  by  putting  a  leaf  of  pafteboard  hot,  between 
every  two  folds. 

They  are  put  between  two  thick  boards  of  box,  which  take 
in  the  whole  pile  of  folds. 

They  are  left  1  o  or  12  hours  in  a  flrong  prefs  i  and  this  is 
repeated  three  or  four  times. 

They  are  viflted  for  the  lafl  time;  and,  after  drawing  out 
the  two  ends,  called  the  head  and  fag-end,  the  lead-feals, 
V  01.  I. 


tickets,  and  other  marks  are  put  on,  which  denote  the'  oiia- 
ity  breadth  length,  dye,  and  other  things  preferibed  y 
the  laws  1  hen  they  are  put  into  the  prefs  again,  and 

itched,  by  fecunngthe  folds  loofely  with  thread,  run  through 
the  liziers.  0 

There  are  fome  other  pradices,  peculiar  to  different  manu- 
fadtoues;  but  they  all  tend  to  the  fame  end 
Cloth  is  not  ftretched  on  the  rollers  ;  but,  after  having  been 
fulled,  teazled,  tentered,  or  hung  on  the  rack,  fhorn  twice* 
cottoned,  and  the  pile  laid  fmooth  one  way,  it  is  gummed,  or 
folded  on  leaves,  put  to  the  prefs,  the  leaves  are  changed,  and, 
lnltead  of  thick  coarfe  pafteboards,  other  thinner  and  Imoother 
called  cards,  are  put  between  the  folds :  it  returns  to  the  prefs 
or  elfe  to  the  calenders*  which  gives  it  it’s  lafl  glofs. 

Of  fome  of  the  principal  laws  of  England,  with  regard  to  thq 
manufacture  of  woollen  cloth. 


The  woollen  manufacture  has,  fof  feveral  ages,  been  the  care 
of  this  kingdom  ;  infomuch  that  near  a  hundred  feveral  adls 
of  parliament  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  made  to  fup- 
port,  regulate*  and  encourage  it. 

Clothiers  fhall  pay  their  work-folks  in  ready  money,  and  not 
in  wares,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  treble  damages,  or  fums  due 
to  fuch  work-folks;  and  fhall  deliver  them  wool  according 
to  due  weight :  forfeiture  on  every  default  6  d. 

Every  juftice  of  peace,  conftable,  See.  to  hear  and  determine 
fuch  complaints,  with  power  to  commit  the  offender,  ’till 
the  party  aggrieved  be  iatisfied.  17  Edw.  IV.  c.  x. 

By  flat.  1.  Geo.  I.  c.  15.  the  penalty  of  clothiers  impofing 
goods  on  their  work  folks  in  lieu  of  money,  is  40s.  juftices 
of  peace,  and  head  officers,  to  appoint  and  fwear  officers,  for 
the  due  obferving  of  the  flat,  of  3  and  4  Edw.  IV.  c.  6.  con¬ 
cerning  the  well  ordering  of  cloth,  with  power  to  fearch  ac¬ 
cordingly  :  forfeitures  to  be  divided  between  the  kinp-  and 
overfeers.  - 

No  overfeer,  duly  chofen,  to  refufe  the  office,  on  pain  of 
40s.  and  once  every  quarter  to  make  due  fearch,  on  pain  of 
>ol.  None  fhall  interrupt  overfeers  in  their  office,  on  pain 
of  20I.  None  fhall  take  advantage  of  the  forfeitures  given  by 
this  act,  unlcfs  fuit  be  commenced  within  one  year  after  they 
accrue.  3  and  4  Edw.  III.  c.  2.  Cloths  faulty  in  Weight 
or  meafure,  expofed  to  fail  by  retail,  forfeited  ;  to  be  divided 
into  three  parts,  the  firft  to  the  king,  the  fecond  to  the  juftice, 
and  third  to  the  informer.  Perfons  not  trying  cloths  to  be 
bought  and  fold,  and  not  feizing  and  prefenting  them,  if 
faulty,  forfeit  double  the  value  of  the  cloth. 

Note,  All  ftatutes  repugnant  to4:his  repealed.  Two  juftices 
of  the  county,  and  chief  magiftrates  in  corporations,  im- 
powered  to  hear  complaints.  3  and  6  Edw.  VL  c.  6. 

Two  juftices  in  counties,  and  chief  officers  in  corporations, 
to  appoint  and  fwear  overfeers  and  fearthers  for  faulty  cloth. 
Juftices  may  fearch  after  and  feize  ropes,  winches,  and  en¬ 
gines  ufed  for  ftretching  northern  cloths  :  who  oppofe,  for¬ 
feit  10I.  39  Eliz.  c.  20.  and,  by  21  Jac.  1.  overfeers  mav 

do  the  like. 

All  penalties  for  want  of  length,  breadth,  or  weight,  to  be 
equally  divided  into  three  parts  ;  one  to  the  fearchers,  and 
two  to  the  poor  of  the  parilh.  See  flat.  21  Jac.  I.  c.  18. 
how  to  be  recovered.  Thefe  penalties  under  power  of  juf¬ 
tices  of  peace. 

Two  juftices  in  a  county*  and  chief  officer  if  in  a  corpora¬ 
tion,  with  another,  may  order  fatisfadlion  (double  value  by 
1  Ann.)  or  the  offender  to  be  whipped  and  put  in  the  flocks. 
A  forter,  carder,  comber,  fpinfter,  or  weaver  of  wool,  found 
guilty  by  confeffion,  or  oath  of  one  witnefs,  of  embezzling 
or  detaining  wool,  and  the  receiver,  is  liable  to  the  fame 
punilhment.  7  Jac.  I.  c.  7. 

Juftice  negligent  in  appointing  overfeers,  or  otherwife,  in  his 
duty,  according  to  39  Eliz.  forfeits  5I. 

Juftices  have  power  to  determine  thefe  offences  in  their  fef- 
fions ;  and  to  be  convidted  by  juftices  of  affize,  upon  proof 
of  two  vvitneffes,  if  negligent. 

Two  juftices  may  call  before  them  any  fufpedted  of  making 
deceitful  cloth  ;  who  is  found  guilty  fhall  forfeit  5 1;  or  fuffer 

imprifonment,  21  Jac.  I.  c.  18. 

Overfeer,  when  chofe,  on  refufal,  forfeits  5I.  and  to  be 
committed  ’till  paid,  by  39  Eliz.  c.  20.  He  muft  fearch 
once  a  month  for  defedts  in  the  northern  cloths,  39  Eliz. 
c.  20.  And  muft  fix  a  leaden  feal  to  each  cloth,  containing 
the  length  and  breadth,  which  exempts  from  further  fearch. 
And  any  other  perfon  taking  away  fuch  feal  without  warrant, 
and  convidted  by  oath  of  two  witneffes,  or  verdidt,  forfeits 
for  the  firft  offence  iol,  for  the  fecond  20 1 ;  one  part  to  the 
king,  another  to  the  informer,  and  the  third  to  the  poor  of 
the  parifh  ;  and  the  offender  to  Hand  in  the  pillory,  39  Eliz. 
c.  20.  Any  perfon,  befides  the  overfeer,  fixing  a  feal  with¬ 
out  a  warrant,  is  liable  to  the  fame  penalties.  A  fearcher 
may  enter  any  houfe,  or  other -place,  to  find  bad  cloth,  and, 
if  he  find  any,  fhall  ftamp  the  word  (faulty)  On  the  feal ;  but 
he  muft  not  fearch  cloth  fearched  before,  on  pain  of  5 1.  See 
flat.  12  Car.  II.  c.  22.  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  bays 
at  ColchefteE 
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Yorkshire  cloths  muft  be  of  lengths  and  breadths  prefcribed 
by  7  Ann.  c.  13.  and  1  Geo.  I.  c.  15.  on  penalty  of  20s. 
conviction  before  one  juftice,  by  oath  of  the  overfeer  of 
cloth,  or  any  other  witnefs. 

Owner  of  every  fulling-mill  {hall  affix  a  feal  of  lead,  with 
his  name,  and  length  and  breadth  of  cloth,  when  wet,  on  pe¬ 
nalty  of  20  s.  Every  perfon  who  takes  off,  defaces,  coun¬ 
terfeits,  or  alters  the  figures  on  the  feal  of  the  cloth  before 
fold,  or  that  ftretches  or  ftrains  cloth  when  wet,  more  than 
allowed  by  the  act,  or  occupier  of  the  fulling-mill  caufing 
to  be  milled  in  any  one  flock,  at  the  fame  time,  more  than 
one  whole,  or  two  half  broad-cloths,  forfeits  20s.  conviction 
as  before,  penalty  to  the  poor  of  the  parilh,  where,  &c.  and 
informer.  Not  paying  in  feven  days,  to  be  levied  by  diftrefs 
and  fale;  or  fent  to  the  houfe  of  correction  ;  information  in 
ten  days ;  appeal  to  quarter-feffions,  &c.  7  Ann.  c.  13. 

By  10  Ann.  c.  16.  all  mixed  or  medley  broad-cloth  {hall  be 
meafured  at  the  fulling  mill,  after  it  is  milled,  by  the  mailer 
of  the  mill,  who  {hall  firft  take  oath  (refufal  20I.  penalty  by 
I  Geo.  I.  c.  15.)  before  fome  juftice,  that  he  will  truly  per¬ 
form  fuch  meafuring  (the  juftice  to  give  him  a  certificate  of 
his  having  fo  done)  and  {hall  fix  to  it,  before  carried  away, 
a  leal  of  lead,  and  rivet  the  fame,  with  his  name  ftampt, 
mentioning  in  figures  the  length  and  breadth,  for  which  the 
owner  fhall  pay  him  a  penny.  The  numbers  fo  ftamped  to 
be  a  rule  of  payment  to  the  buyer,  except  any  part  be  da¬ 
maged,  and  taken  off,  and  then  the  reft  to  be  again  mea¬ 
fured,  fealed,  &c. 

If  the  mailer  of  the  mill  refufe  or  negleCl  to  affix  fuch  feal, 
or  any  perfon  afterwards  take  it  off,  deface,  or  alter  the  fi¬ 
gures  before  the  cloth  is  fold  ;  and  if  the  buyer  refufe  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  fame,  according  to  fuch  meafure  ;  the  offender,  con- 
viCled  on  oath,  forfeits  20s.  (by  1  Geo.  I.  c.  15.  20 1.)  for 
each  cloth. 

No  clothier,  fuller,  Sec.  after  fuch  cloth  is  fully  wet,  fealed, 
and  ftamped,  {hall  ftretch  it  above  one  yard  in  twenty  yards 
length,  or  above  one  nail  in  a  yard  in  breadth,  on  penalty 
of  20  s. 

Every  mill-man  to  keep  in  his  mill  a  table,  or  board  12  feet 
long,  and  3  feet  wide,  whereon  the  cloth  fhall  be  creffed, 
and  laid  plain,  with  the  length  of  a  yard  marked  thereon, 
with  one  inch  more,  viz.  37  inches  long,  and  in  default 
thereof  he  forfeits  10 1. 

Every  clothier,  cloth-maker,  Sec.  fhall  make  payment  in 
money  for  work  done,  and  not  impofe  goods  or  wares,  on 
forfeiture  of  20  s. 

Offences  herein  to  be  heard  and  determined  by  one  or  more 
juftices  where  committed  (the  juftice  not  to  be  concerned  in 
the  matter  of  the  complaint)  on  oath  of  one  witnefs ;  all 
penalties  are  one  half  to  the  informer,  and  the  other  to  the 
poor  of  the  parifh.  Payment,  refufed  for  fourteen  days  after 
convidfion,  to  be  levied  by  diftrefs ;  or  the  offender  com¬ 
mitted  to  gaol,  or  houfe  of  correftion,  10  and  12  Ann.  c.  20, 
21. 

This  adt  not  to  extend  to  any  cloth  made  or  manufactured  in 
the  county  of  York,  nor  to  invalidate  any  of  the  powers  con¬ 
tained  in  the  flat.  7  Ann.  for  afcertaining  the  lengths  and 
breadths  of  woollen  cloth  made  in  the  county  of  York. 

All  mixed  or  medley  cloth  fhall,  at  the  buyer’s  inftance,  be 
put  into  water,  and  then  meafured  by  two  indifferent  per¬ 
fons,  one  chofen  by  the  buyer,  the  other  by  the  feller ;  if 
they  cannot  agree,  a  third  to  be  chofen  ;  he  refufing,  the 
keeper  of  Blackwell-hall,  in  London,  to  determine  it,  be¬ 
ing  firft;  fworn  before  fome  juftice  to  admeafure  truly  ;  if 
not  in  London,  then  by  the  magiftrate  or  chief  officer  of  fuch 
place  where,  &c.  as  aforefaid  ;  6d.  for  meafuring  to  be  paid 
by  the  buyer ;  if  not  the  length  or  breadth  mentioned  on  the 
feal,  every  fuch  clothier,  Sec.  to  forfeit  the  fixth  part  of  the 
value,  conviftion  on  oath  before  one  juftice.  Owner  or 
mill-man  of  any  fulling-mill,  refufing  to  take  oath  for  true 
admeafuring  cloth,  &c.  or  to  fix  a  feal  of  lead,  with  his  name, 
&c.  or  to  enter  in  a  book  in  manner  aforefaid,  forfeits  20  s. 
to  Chrift’s  Hofpital,  if  in  London  ;  if  elfewhere,  to  the  poor. 
Sec.  Note,  the  forfeiture  of  20 1.  difchargeth  the  forfeiture 
of  20  s.  buyer  of,  &c.  to  give  two  days  notice  to  the  feller, 
that  his  cloth  {hall  be  wetted  for  proof  or  admeafurement. 
Mixed  or  medley  broad-cloths  to  be  ftamped  with  the  watch  - 
meafure,  or  feal  of  the  mafter,  &c.  by  whom  wetted.  Clo¬ 
thier  felling  luch  cloth,  before  fealed  and  ftamped  as  afore¬ 
faid,  forfeits  the  6th  part  of  the  faid  cloth. 

Perfons  aggrieved  may  appeal  to  quarter-feffions,  who  may 
finally  determine  and  give  cofts.  Not  to  affeCt  any  fadtor  or 
his  agent,  only  employed  in  the  fale  of,  &c.  All  perfons 
concerned  in  the  woollen  manufacture  to  pay  their  fervants  in 
money,  not  in  goods  or  wares,  on  penalty  of  40s.  to  be  re¬ 
covered  and  difpofed  as  before.  Yorkfttire  cloths,  called,  Sec. 
fhall  be  ot  fuch  meafure.  Sec.  See  the  ad,  on  penalty  of 
20  s.  and  40s.  penalty  for  any  perfon  to  put  any  other  name 
on  his  cloths  than  his  own,  1  Geo.  I.  c.  15. 

Any  juftice,  overfeer,  Sec.  may  fearch  for  tenters,  Sec.  for 
the  firft  offence  he  may  deface  them,  for  the  fecond  fell  them, 
48  Eliz.  c.  10. 

Juftices,  on  information,  muft  execute  this  law  in  feven  days, 
on  penalty  of  3 1.  Clothiers  refufing  to  pay  wages  affeffed  at 


the  feffions,  and  convidled  before  two  juftices,  forfeits  10s. 
to  the  party  grieved,  1  Jac.  I.  c.  8. 

By  ftat.  12  Geo.  I.  all  contracts.  Sec.  and  all  by-laws,  in 
unlawful  clubs  and  focieties,  between  wool-combers  or 
weavers,  on  any  account  relating  to  their  craft,  are  illegal  I 
and  void  ;  and  any  concerned,  keeping  up  fuch  combination,  I 
being  convidfed  on  oath,  {hall  be  lent  either  to  the  houfe  of 
corredtio/i,  not  exceeding  three  months,  or  to  the  common 
goal. 

By  ftat.  13  Geo.  I.  no  maker  of  mixed  medley  or  white 
cloth  fhall  ufe  any  warping- bars,  but  only  of  the  meafure 
and  length  following,  viz.  every  long  warping- bar  to  be  in 
length  three  yards  three  inches,  and  no  more  ;  and  every 
round  warping-bar  four  yards  and  four  inches  round,  and  no 
more  ;  the  thrums  at  the  end  of  the  bars  not  to  exceed  18 
inches  in  length,  on  forfeiture  of  10 1. 

Every  maker  to  give  out  wool,  yarn,  Sec.  by  weight,  at  the 
rate  of  16  ounces  to  the  pound,  and  to  receive  back  the 
fame  by  the  fame  weight  without  fraud,  on  forfeiture  of  10 1. 

No  clothier  {hall  ufe  any  ends  of  yarn,  wefts,  or  other  refufe  j 
(flocks  and  pinions  only  excepted)  by  working  them  up 
again,  on  pain  of  3I. 

Profecutions  to  be  heard  by  two  or  more  juftices — and  the 
penalties  levied  by  diftrefs  under  their  warrants,  or  the  of¬ 
fender  committed,  not  exceeding  three  months,  or  ’till  fatif- 
fadtion  is  made. 

All  difputes  relating  to  work,  wages,  Sec.  between  clothier  1 
and  weaver,  to  be  heard  by  two  or  more  juftices,  where  the 
difpute  fhall  arife,  who  are  to  fummon  the  parties,  examine, 

Sec.  and  give  fuch  fatisfadfion  and  cofts,  as  to  them  fhall 
feem  reafonable,  to  be  levied  by  diftrefs,  Sec. — 

Perfons  aggrieved  may  appeal  to  next  quarter-feffions,  on  fix 
days  notice  given  in  writing  of  fuch  appeal  ;  the  orders  and 
cofts  there  given  to  be  final,  and  levied  by  diftrefs,  Sec. 

On  information  on  oath,  that  any  perfons  are  (or  are  fuf- 
pedted  to  be)  guilty  of  any  of  the  faid  ill  pradtices,  any  two  or 
more  juftices  are  to  iffue  out  their  warrants  to  any  conftable,  J 
Sec.  diredting  to  enter  any  houfe,  or  other  fufpedted  place, 
to  fearch  for  and  examine  all  bars  and  weights  ufed  by  any  clo¬ 
thier  or  maker  of  woollen  cloths ;  who  forfeit  5I.  on  inter¬ 
rupting  fuch  officer  in  the  execution  of  his  office.  Any  peace-  J 
officer  by  warrant  may  fearch  any  end-gatherer,  his  bag,  or 
other  convenience,  for  ends  of  yarn,  wefts,  Sec.  which  if 
found  (flocks  and  pinions  only  excepted)  he  {hall  carry  him 
before  one  or  more  juftices  where  he  fhall  be  found,  and  on 
convidion  fhall  be  deemed  a  dangerous  and  incorrigible  rogue, 
and  punifhed  as  diredted  by  ftat.  1 2  Ann. 

Every  maker  fhall  pay  the  weaver  according  to  the  number  of 
yards  that  the  chains  are  laid  on  the  warping-bars,  on  for¬ 
feiture  of  5 1. 

Every  owner  of  tenters  or  racks  in  the  counties  of  Gloucefter, 
Wilts,  and  Somerfet,  fhall  meafure  his  tenters,  &c.  and  mark 
in  figures  the  true  length  in  yards  upon  the  top  bar ;  and  on  1]  ■ 
the  forefide,  each  yard  36  inches,  to  which  {hall  be  added 
one  inch  in  lieu  of  the  over  meafure,  on  pain  of  5I. 

Juftices  for  the  faid  counties,  in  their  Eafter  quarter-feffions 
to  chufe  certain  fkilful  men  for  infpedtors  yearly,  allowing 
each  not  exceeding  30 1.  per  annum,  which  infpedtors  fhall, 
at  reafonable  times,  infpedt  every  mill,  {hop,  Sec.  of  clo¬ 
thiers,  mill-men,  and  others,  and  to  meafure  every  tenter, 
and  cloth  before  it  be  carried  thence  ;  ftamping  his  name  on  t 
a  lead-feal,  to  be  furnifhed  by  the  maker,  and  fixed  on  every 
cloth,  regiftering  the  clothier’s,  or  other  perfon’s  name,  the 
number,  length,  Sec.  of  every  cloth  made  in  their  divifions:  :j 
clothiers,  makers,  Sec.  refufing  the  infpedtor’s  entrance,  for-  :j; 
feit  10 1.  and  an  infpedlor  adting  againft  his  oath  20 1. 

Every  maker  of  mixed  or  medley  woollen  broad-cloth  fhall  l< 
pay  to  the  infpedtors  2  d.  a  piece  for  every  cloth,  he  makes, 
before  the  cloths  are  fent  away  from  the  mills;  and  the  in- 
fpedfors,  every  three  months,  muft  pay  the  money  to  the 
treafurer  of  the  county,  to  be  applied  by  diredtion  of  the 
quarter-feffions,  towards  the  falaries  of  infpedtors ;  every  mill- 
man,  fending  home  cloths  not  infpedted,  forfeits  40s.  for 
every  piece. 

This  adt  not  to  make  void  any  powers  given  by  charter,  or  j 
adt  of  parliament,  to  the  corporation  of  clothiers  in  the  city  h 
ofWorcefter. 

Every  profecution  for  clothiers  paying  their  labourers,  in  any  » 
other  manner  than  in  money,  fhall  be  commenced  within 
three  months  next  after  the  offence  committed. 

Any  perfon,  fued  in  purfuance  of  this  adi,  may  plead  the  ge¬ 
neral  iffue,  and  give  this  add,  and  the  fpecial  matter,  in  evi¬ 
dence;  and  if  the  plaintiff  be  nonfuited,  Sec.  or  a  verdidt  be' 
for  the  defendant,  he  fhall  recover  .treble  cofts.  \  , 

Yorkfhire  cloths. 

Stat.  4  and  5  P.  and  M.  c.  5.  contains  variety  of  diredtions  < 
and  penalties  ;  but  they  are  recoverable  by  adtion,  Sec.  Stat.  • 

39  Eliz.  c.  20.  was  made  for  the  counties  north  of  Trent, 
and  diredfs,  fealing,  length,  breadth,  and  weight,  and  pro¬ 
hibits  overftraining,  or  deceitful  ftretching  or  tentering.  > 
And  overfeers  appointed  by  the  juftices,  to  vifit  houfes,  Sec. 
where  cloths  are  ;  and  if  not  found  fealed,  Sec.  they  are  for¬ 
feited,  and  the  overfeers  may  feize,  and  prefent  them  to  the  jj 
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juftices  at  the  quarter-feffions,  to  be  difpofed  as  the  ftatute 
dire£ts. 

By  ftat.  7  Ann.  c.  13.  any  clothier  in  Yorkfhire  making,  or 
expoiing  to  Tale,  broad-cloths,  which,  after  well  fcoured  and 
milled,  (hall  be  Iefs  than  five  quarters  and  a  half  within  the 
lifts,  and  an  end  or  half-cloth  lefs  than  23  yards  in  length,  and 
a  long  or  whole  cloth  lefs  than  46  yards  in  length  ;  and  whole 
thick.3 kerfeys,  and  whole  thick  plains,  lefs  than  17  yards  and 
an  half  long,  and  three  quarters  and  a  half  broad,  when  fully 
wet;  forfeits  20s.  for  every  inch  wanting  in  breadth;  and 
for  every  yard  the  long  cloths  fhall  exceed  46  yards,  and  the 
half  cloths  23  yards;  and  for  every  half  yard  the  thick  ker- 
feys,  and  thick  plains,  fhall  be  fhorter  than  17  yards  and  an 
half.  Mill- man  in  Yorkfhire,  not  fixing  a  feal  of  lead  riveted 
and  {lamped,  with  his  name  at  each  end  of  the  cloth,  before 
it  is  carried  from  the  mill,  containing  the  number  of  yards 
and  inches  in  the  cloths,  in  length  and  breadth,  when  wet, 
fcoured  and  milled  ;  or  if  any  other  perfon  take  off,  deface, 
counterfeit,  or  alter  the  figures,  before  the  cloth  is  exported, 
or  fold  to  retailers,  or  ftretch  a  piece  of  cloth  more  than  an 
inch  in  breadth  in  a  quarter  of  a  yard,  or  piece  of  broad¬ 
cloth  more  than  a  yard  in  length  in  20  yards,  or  the  whole 
thick  kerfeys,  and  whole  thick  plains,  more  than  half  a 
yard  in  every  17  yards  and  a  half ;  or  any  fuller,  milling  or 
fulling  in  one  flock,  at  the  fame  time,  more  than  one  whole 
broad-cloth,  or  two  half  broad-cloths,  fhall,  for  every  of¬ 
fence,  forfeit  20  s.  The  convidlion  to  be  on  oath  of  any 
fearcher  of  cloth  for  Yorkfhire,  or  of  one  witnefs  before  a 
juflice,  &c.  who  is  neither  a  merchant  or  trader  in  the 
woollen  manufa£ture.  The  forfeiture,  not  paid  within  feven 
days,  to  be  levied  by  diflrefs  and  fale  of  goods,  by  warrant 
of  the  juflice,  &c.  before  whom  the  offender  was  convi&ed  ; 
half  to  the  informer,  the  other  to  the  poor  of  the  parifh,  &c. 
or  to  be  lent  to  goal,  or  houfe  of  corre&ion.  The  penalties 
to  be  inflicted  within  ten  days  after  the  offence  committed  or 
difeovered. 

By  flat.  1  Geo.  I.  c.  15.  all  Yorkfhire  cloths,  called  whole 
thick  kerfeys,  whole  thick  plains,  huggabags,  and  broken- 
quilled  kerfeys,  not  to  be  under  1 8  yards  in  length,  or  lefs  than 
three  quarters  and  an  half  broad,  by  the  flandard  yard-wand, 
when  fully  wet,  and  to  be  fealed  as  Yorkfhire  cloths  are  di¬ 
rected  by  the  aCl  7  Anne,  and  under  the  fame  penalties. 

Any  clothier,  &c.  felling  cloths  wanting  one  inch  in  breadth, 
or  half  a  yard  in  length,  forfeits  20  s;  or  firetching  them 
above  an  inch  in  a  quarter  of  a  yard,  or  above  half  a  yard  in 
length,  forfeits  the  like ;  or  fixing  other  mark  than  his  own 
chriftian  and  furname,  and  place  of  refidence,  forfeits  50  s. 
to  beffevied  as  mentioned  in  that  a£t. 

Penalties  to  be  inflicted  within  twenty-one  days. 

By  flat.  11  Geo.  I.  every  woollen  broad-cloth  made  in  the  W eft 
Riding  of  the  county  of  York,  whether  it  be  an  end  or  half 
cloth,  or  a  long  or  whole  cloth,  being  well  fcoured  and  fully 
milled,  to  be  five  quarters  and  half  by  the  flandard  yard- 
wand  in  breadth,  within  the  lifts  in  the  water,  being  fully 
wet ;  and  every  fuch  cloth,  called  an  end,  not  to  exceed  in 
length  24  yards,  nor  a  whole  cloth  48  yards. 

Any  clothier  conviCled  of  making  or  felling  cloths  not  of  the 
faid  "breadths,  or  which  exceed  the  faid  lengths,  fhall  for  every 
inch  fhort  of  breadth,  and  yard  exceeding  in  length,  forfeit 
20  s.  But  cloth  in  fome  parts  of  it  (not  exceeding  one  fifth 
of  the  whole  length)  falling  fhort  in  the  breadth,  without 
wilful  default  of  the  maker,  may  be  fold  without  incurring 
any  penalty. 

All  woollen  broad-cloth  fhall  be  meafured  at  the  fulling-mill, 
after  ’tis  fully  milled,  fcoured,  and  thoroughly  wet,  by  the 
mailer  of  the  mill,  who  is  to  take  an  oath  to  meafure  it 
truly,  who  fhall  rivet  a  feal  of  lead,  to  be  furnifhed  by  the 
clothier,  at  each  end  of  the  cloth,  with  his  name  at  length, 
and  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  cloth  in  figures,  for  which 
he  fhall  be  paid  2  s.  a  quarter.  Mill-man,  failing  herein,  for¬ 
feits  5I.  If  a  buyer  fufpe£t  the  cloth,  in  fix  days  after  de- 
'  livery,  he  may,  on  two  days  notice  to  the  feller,  wet  the 
cloths  four  hours,  and  caufe  to  be  meafured  by  two  indiffe¬ 
rent  perfons,  or  a  fit  perfon  nominated  by  the  next  juflice,  to 
be  fworn ;  and,  if  found  deficient  one  fifth  in  length,  the  feller 
fhall  forfeit  one  fixth  part  of  the  cloth  to  the  poor;  and  the 
buyer  at  liberty,  within  three  days,  to  return  the  cloth  to  the 
feller,  and  be  repaid  all  the  money  and  charges  afeertained  on 
his  oath,  and  recoverable  by  warrant  from  one  or  more  ju- 
flices,  not  dealers  in  woollen  cloth. 

Any  clothier  not  weaving  his  name  and  place  of  abode  at 
length  into  the  head  of  his  cloth,  or  expofing  to  fale  without 
fiKh  mark,  or  altering  the  feals,  Sec.  forfeits  5  1. 

Every  woollen  broad-cloth  fhall  be  dreff'ed  in  all  parts  alike, 
and  every  cloth-dreffer’s  name  affixed  in  lead,  on  pain  of  5  1. 
Owners  of  tenters  to  mark  the  lengths  in  figures  on  the  top 
bar  of  every  tenter,  on  forfeiture  of  5  1.  for  every  tenter  not 
fo  numbered. 

Juftices  may  appoint  fearchers,  with  a  falary  not  exceeding 
15 1.  per  arm.  who  may,  by  direction  of  a  juflice,  enter  in  the 
day-time  into  any  mill-houfe,  {hop.  Sec.  to  fearch  for  cloth 
over-ftretched,  and  meafure  any  they  fufpe£l ;  refilling  them 
is  iol.  penalty,  and  5 1.  to  the  owner,  if  the  fearcher  dif- 
cover  any  frauds. 
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Every  fearcher  to  be  fworn  to  a£l  to  the  beft  of  his  {kill  ;  if 
contrary,  fhall  forfeit  20  1.  But  he  is  not  to  examine  cloth 
packed  up  for  exportation,  unlefs  by  warrant  on  oath  of  wit- 
nefles  on  fufplcion  of  fraud  ;  if  none  be  found,  the  informer 
to  pay  the  merchant  5  s.  for  each  cloth  io  unpacked. 

None  who  have  not  ferved  feven  years  (clothiers  widows 
and  perfons  marrying  them  excepted)  fhall  make  any  broad¬ 
cloths  in  the  faid  Weft  Riding,  on  forfeiture  of  iol.  for  every 
month. 

None  fhall  ufe  cards  of  iron-wire  or  other  metal  in  dreffing 
cloth,  on  pain  of  50  1.  but  information  to  be  within  twenty 
days.  And  all  convidlions  for  offences  to  be  on  oath  of  one 
or  more  witneffes,  by  one  or  more  juftices.  The  penalties 
to  be  divided  between  the  informer  and  poor  of  the  parifh  ; 
not  paid  within  ten  days,  to  be  levied  by  diflrefs,  Sec.  under 
warrant  of  the  juftices,  or  be  committed  to  the  houfe  of 
corredlion. 

Perfons  aggrieved  may  appeal  to  the  quarter-feffions  on  ten 
days  notice. 

All  actions  to  be  brought  in  Com.  Ebor.  and  not  elfewhere. 
Perfons  fued  may  plead  the  general  iffue,  &c.  and  recover 
treble  cofts. 

By  ftat.  11  Geo.  IT.  every  maker  of  narrow  woollen  cloth, 
within  the  Weft  Riding  of  Yorkfhire,  to  weave  the  initial 
letters  of  his  name  on  every  piece  he  makes  (white  kerfeys 
and  half  thicks  excepted  ;)  and,  when  fully  wet,  to  be  mea¬ 
fured  at  the  fulling-mill  both  by  the  millman  and  fearcher. 
Each  of  whom  fhall  affix  a  feal  of  lead,  with  name,  length, 
&c.  on  pain  of  20 1.  to  the  mafter,  and  5I.  to  the  millman 
and  fearchers  refpeftively. 

Every  piece  of  the  faid  cloth  fhall  be  meafured  by  the  maker, 
after  ’tis  brought  ♦rom  the  mill,  before  it  be  put  on  the  ten¬ 
ters  ;  if  fhort  of  cne  meafure  flamped  at  the  mill,  to  be  re- 
meafured  and  re-ftamped  by  the  millman,  on  penalty  of  5  s. 
Any  dealer  in  fuch  cloth,  after  Auguft  1,  1  728,  ftretching 
the  fame  more  than  one  inch  in  a  yard  in  length,  and  two 
inches  in  three  quarters  of  a  yard  in  breadth,  to  forfeit  for 
the  firft  half  yard  in  length,  or  inch  in  breadth,  10  s.  for 
every  half  yard,  or  half  inch,  20  s. 

Any  perfon  taking  off,  defacing,  or  counterfeiting  the  feals, 
or  letters  woven  in  the  cloth,  before  fold  or  cut  by  the  re¬ 
tailer,  or  exported,  forfeits  40  s. 

A  fum  not  exceeding  2d.  for  every  piece,  to  be  afeertained 
by  the  quarter-feffions  aforefaid,  to  be  paid  by  the  maker,  to 
whom  the  juftices  fball  appoint,  for  defraying  the  expence 
of  obtaining  and  executing  the  a£t,  as  the  juftices  fhall 
appoint.  And  the  millman,  fearcher,  or  other  perfon  ap¬ 
pointed,  may  detain  the  cloth,  ’till  fuch  money  be  paid  ;  and, 
on  non-payment  for  eight  days,  may  fell  what  will  fatisfy  the 
fame. 

All  offences  againft  this  a£l  fhall  be  inquired  of  by  a  juflice 
of  the  Riding,  on  oath  of  a  credible  witnefs,  and  notice  firft 
given  to  the  party  accufed  ;  the  penalties  of  convidlion,  the 
charge  of  it  being  firft  dedudled,  to  go  one  half  to  the  in¬ 
former,  the  other  to  the  treafurer  of  the  Riding  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  the  a£t.  And,  if  not  paid  within  ten  days,  to  be 
levied  by  diflrefs,  &c.  or  be  committed  to  the  houfe  of  cor- 
redlion  for  one  month. 

Profecution  againft  millman,  &c.  to  be  in  eight  days,  and 
againft  clothier,  &c.  one  month,  and  all  profecutions  for 
penalties  in  one  month  after  the  offence. 

Perfons  aggrieved  may  appeal  to  the  next  quarter-feffions, 
who  may  allow  cofts,  and  their  order  to  be  final. 

Clothiers  may  make  their  narrow  cloths  of  what  length  and 
breadth  they  think  fit. 

Such  cloths  made  in  the  faid  Weft  Riding,  as  are  milled  in 
the  counties  of  Lancafter,  Chefter,  or  Derby,  mull  be  brought 
to  the  next  fulling-mill,  &c.  under  the  penalty  above. 
Actions  muft  be  commenced  in  Com.  Ebor.  and  all  perfons, 
&c.  may  plead  the  general  iffue  ;  and,  if  judgment  be  againft 
the  defendant,  the  penalty  to  have  treble  cofts,  to  be  deemed 
a  public  adl. 

See  the  ftat.  14  Geo.  II.  touching  the  better  regulating  of 
officers  in  the  cloth  trade,  and  the  better  ordering  of  cloth  in 
the  Weft  Riding  of  Yorkfhire. 

For  more  matter  on  this  head,  fee  the  article  Wool. 

Remarks. 

To  avoid  being  prolix,  I  fhall  not  particularize  the  various 
penfions,  indulgences,  and  other  extraordinary  encourage¬ 
ments,  that  have  liberally  been  given  in  France,  from  time  to 
time,  to  engage  many  fkilful  mailers  and  artificers  of  various 
kinds,  who  have  undertaken  to  fet  up  fabrics  of  cloths, 
&c.  that  now  flourifh  in  that  kingdom  ;  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  which  it  appears  from  an  arret  of  1664,  that  Lewis 
XIV.  yearly  appropriated  a  million  of  livres  ;  (which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  value  of  money  at  that  time,  was  confider- 
ably  more  than  at  prefent ;)  exclufive  of  indulgences  in  the 
cufloms,  and  feveral  other  ways. 

«  I  have,  fays  M.  Savary,  already  had  occafion,  more  than 
‘  once,  and  fhall  hereafter  be  obliged,  to  fpeak  of  feveral 
‘  mafter5,  that  have  made  themfelves  famous  in  France,  by 
«  fetting  up  different  forts  of  manufactories.  This  would 
«  be  a  proper  plac$\to  take  notice  of  the  many  perfons,  emi- 
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5  nent  for  undertakings  of  this  kind,  fince  the  French  turned 
4  their  thoughts  this  way,  and  particularly  fince  the  reign  of 
4  Henry  IV.  but,  as  they  are  very  numerous,  I  {hall  attempt 
4  only  to  give  fome  account  of  two,  who  are  fo  much  di- 
4  ftinguilhed  in  their  profeffion,  and  to  whom  France  is  fo 
4  far  obliged,  that  they  no  longer  envy  the  beautiful  cloths, 
4  black  as  well  as  other  colours,  that  are  made  in  Spain, 
4  England,  and  Holland,  fince  they  themfelves  have  fet  up 
4  this  fabric,  and  raifed  it  to  the  utmoft  perfection.  One  of 
4  thefe  is  Nicholas  Cadeau,  to  whom  the  manufacture  of  Se- 
4  dan  owes  ids  birth  and  perfection  ;  the  other  Jolfe  Vanro- 
4  bab,  who  fet  up  that  of  Abbeville,  which  has  been,  and 
4  ftill  is,  in  high  reputation. 

4  1  he  former,  a  native  of  France,  entering  into  partnerfliip 
‘  in  the  year  1646,  with  John  Binet  and  Yves  de  Marfeilles, 

4  two  merchants  of  Paris,  rich  and  able  as  himfelf,  obtained 
4  a  patent  granted  at  Fontainbleau,  for  his  new  manufacture, 

4  in  the  month  of  July  the  fame  year. 

4  1.  By  this  patent,  the  partners  obtained  the  privilege  of 
4  being,  for  the  fpace  of  20  years,  the  foie  directors  of  the 
*  manufacture  of  woollen  cloths,  black  as  well  as  all  other 
4  colours,  that  fhould  be  made  alter  the  fabric  and  manner 
4  of  Dutch  cloths. 

4  2.  The  three  directors  and  their  children,  that  were  already 
4  or  fnould  hereafter  be  born,  were  made  nobility,  and  ho- 
4  noured  with  all  the  titles  and  privileges  the  noble  families  of 
4  France  enjoy. 

4  3.  A  fpecial  commiffion  was  granted  to  them  and  their 
4  iffue,  during  the  20  years  of  their  patent. 

4  4.  Their  foreign  workmen  were  declared  denizens,  and 
4  both  the  French  and  foreigners  difeharged  from  all  taxes, 

4  fubfidies,  quartering  of  foldiers,  & c.  an* The  fame  immunity 
4  was  alfo  extended  to  the  houfes  or  lodgings  of  the  diredors, 

4  and  every  place,  where  the  fabrics  fhould  be  carried  on. 

4  5*  The  cloths  made  in  their  manufactory  were  exempt  from 
4  being  vifited  by  the  civil  officers,  or  the  matters  and  wardens 
4  of  the  trading  companies  ;  and  the  king  referved  to  himfelf 
4  the  right  of  judging  all  offences  againft  this  ordinance, 

4  if  any  fhould  happen. 

4  6.  1  hey  were  allowed  to  fet  up  a  brewery  for  malt  liquor, 

4  both  for  the  ufe  of  themfelves,  their  family  and  clerks; 

4  and  alio  to  fell  it  to  their  workmen  without  paying  any  ex- 
4  cife,  tax,  &c.  during  the  faid  20  years. 

4  7.  Laftly,  his  majefty,  willing  to  add  profit  to  thefe  ho- 
4  nours,  not  only  gave  an  annual  penfion  of  500  livres  to 
*  each  of  the  three  directors  during  life,  but  alfo  granted 
4  them  the  fum  of  8000  livres  yearly,  during  the  20  years  of 
their  patent.  This  he  gave  as  a  donation  to  them  and  their 
4  heirs,  to  relieve  the  great  expence  fuch  an  eftablifhment 
4  could  not  fail  to  engage  them  in  at  firff. 

4  One  may  fay,  that  the  fuccefs  went  far  beyond  the  hopes 
4  we  at  firff  conceived  of  this  new  manufaCtury.  The  cloths 
*4  which  go  under  the  name  of  Sedans,  from  the  city  where 
4  the  fabric  wafc  fet  up,  may  juftly  be  efteemed  the  moft  beau- 
tiiul  of  the  kind,  if  thofe  of  Abbeville,  I  am  going  to 
4  fpeak  of,  had  not  a  party,  that  contend  at  leaft  for  an 
•*  equality. 

4  The  exclufive  privilege  of  the  Sieur  Cadeau  was  upon  the 
4  point  of  expiring,  when  Mynheer  Joffe  Vanrobais,  a  Dutch 
4  merchant,  made  a  propofal  to  let  up  a  new  manufacture  of 
4  fine  cloths,  at  Abbeville  in  Picardy,  in  imitation  of  thofe  of 
4  Spain  and  Holland. 

4  The  patent  he  obtained  in  the  month  of  October  1660 
4  contains  the  following  remarkable  claufes. 

4  1.  That  he  fhould  fet  on  foot  30  woollen  looms,  with  as 
4  many  fulling-mills  as  fhould  be  neceffary,  and  procure  co 
Dutch  workmen  to  be  employed  in  the  manufactory. 

4  2.  That  there  be  granted  paffports  to  the  workmen,  and 
4  an  exemption  from  the  duties,  for  the  looms,  cloths,  wool 
4  and  other  neceffaries  in  this  eftablifhment. 

*  ProPer  places  be  affigned  him  for  ereCting  two 

4  lulling. mills,  one  of  them  a  wind-mill,  the  other  a  water- 
4  mill,  and  fuch  buildings  as  fhould  be  wanted  for  the  fabric 
4  and  to  lodge  the  workmen,  with  full  liberty  to  chufe  the 
4  laid  workmen,  even  dyers,  brafiers,  carders,  fheerers.  See. 

4  and  without  any  of  the  companies  having  power  to  difturb 
4  him  under  a  pretence  the  faid  workmen  are  not  free. 

4.  That  he  himfelf,  his  children,  partners  and  workmen 
4  that  are  foreigners,  be  declared  denizens  of  France  and 
4  exempt  from  all  taxes,  fubfidies,  city  impofts,  and  quar- 
4  tering  of  foldiers.  n 

5-  That  he  be  allowed  to  build,  at  his  own  expence,  for 
the  ufe  of  his  family  and  workmen,  a  brewery  exempt. alfo 
from  excife,  or  other  taxes. 

‘  6’  La%’  to  encourage  this  eftablifhment,  and  defray  in 
«  ?,art,  'he  fences  the  projector  would  be  at  in  fetting  out, 

<  .  e  kmg  not  only  gave  lum,  as  a  free  donation,  the  fum  of 
«  2,000  ‘Vre.s  Paid  at  one  t'me,  and  the  quantity  of  eight 

4  cont.f  °1  ^ k  EVery  year  of  the  20’  which  his  Patent 

4  -on  r^’  r  the  price  Pcdd  to  the  merchants,  but  alfo 

2000  livres  for  every  loom  he  fhould  fet  up  within  the  three 

.  b  TT  °T'er’  ,hefe  laft  fums  grated  him 

but  as  a  loan,  and  were  to  be  repaid  without  inter eft. 


£  Jofeph  Vanrobais,  having  punctually  fulfilled  his  engp^. 
*  ments,  obtained,  in  1681,  a  renewal  of  bis  patent  for T<; 
4  years  longer,  in  his  name,  and  that  of  Ifaac  Vanrobais,  his 
4  eldeft  brother,  on  condition  of  fetting  up  50  looms  infb.-.d 
4  of  30,  and,  in  confideration  of  this,  the  king  made  him  "a 
4  free  gift  of  20,000  livres,  over  and  above  the  80  000 
4  livres  which  the  loan  amounted  to,  that  hdd  been  lent  him 
4  during  the  three  firft  years  of  his  former  parent. 

4  In  1698,  a  third  renewal  was  alfo  granted  for  10  years  to 
4  Meff.  Ifaac  and  Jofeph  Vanrobais,  brothers  and  foils  of  th- 
4  projector,  who  had  mounted  80  looms  in  their  manufactory 
4  In  fhort,  the  looms  in  this  manufactory  exceeding  100  in 
4  the  year  1  708,  and  Jofeph  Vanrobais,  in  partnerfhip  with 
his  brother  Ifaac  s  widow,  ambitious  of  railing  new  build- 
4  ings,  and  extending  farther  this  happy  and  great  eftablith- 
4  ment,  which  has  not  perhaps  it's  like,  obtained  the  fam 
4  year  a  continuation  ot  their  patent  for  15  more,  with  new 
4  privileges  and  immunities  for  themfelves,  their  workmen 
4  and  partners.  The  king  alfo,  in  favour  of  the  partners 
4  gave  the  nobility  leave  to  enter  this  affociation,  without  it’s 
4  being  any  imputation  upon  their  honour/ 

Thus  far  the  author  extends  his  account  touching  the  woollen 
manufactories  of  Sedan  and  Abbeville.  As  to  the  tapeftry 
and  other  curious  manufactures  that  have  been  fet  up  and 
ftill  continue  in  the  Gobelines,  he  fpeaks  thus : 

*  r!am(Lof  t^le  Gobelines,  we  mean  a  manufactory 

ettabhihed  in  Paris,  at  the  end  of  the  fuburbs  of  St  Marcel 
4  for  the  fabric  of  the  royal  tapeftry  and  furniture. 

The  houfe  where  this  manufacture  is  now  carried  on,  was 
4  built  by  two  brothers,  whofe  names  were  Gobelines,  that 
4  firft  brought  to  Paris  the  fecret  of  that  beautiful  fcarlet  dye 
4  which  has  preferved  their  name,  as  well  as  the  little  river 
4  Bievre,  on  whofe  banks  they  ereCted  their  building,  and 
4  which  ever  fince  has  fcarce  been  known  at  Paris  by  any 
4  other  name,  than  that  of  the  river  Gobelines 
4  In  the  year  1667,  this  place  changed  it’s  name  from  the 
folly  ot  the  Gobelines,  which  it  had  hitherto  borne,  to 
‘  !hat  ofther°yal  hotel  des  Gobelines,  by  virtue  of  an  ediCt, 
Lewis  XIV .  publifhed  the  fame  year,  in  the  month  of 
4  November. 

4  The  promoter  of  this  eftablifhment  was  moft  Monf.  Colbert 
4  fuperintendant  of  the  buildings,  gardens,  arts,  and  manu* 
faCtures  of  France,  of  whom  it  is  not  poffible  to  fay  too 
4  much,  or  give  too  high  a  commendation,  in  a  Dictionary 
4  ofCommerce,  lince  he  has  done  fo  much  to  make  it  flou"- 
4  nfh  in  this  kingdom,  and  to  fpur  on  the  French  to  extend 
4  it  to  foreign  countries,  even  to  the  moft  diftant  nations. 

4  he  royal  palaces  he  had  quite  rebuilt  and  ornamented, 
particularly  the  Louvre  and  the  Thuilleries,  the  latter  of 
4  which  had  been  finifhed  under  his  diredion,  and  the  mag- 
4  mficent  and  inimitable  front  of  the  other  was  almoft  raifed 
4  put  this  minifter,  who  was  always  attentive  to  the  glory  of 
4  bis  king  and  country,  upon  thinking  how  to  procure  fur- 
4  mture,  fuitable  to  the  grandeur  of  the  fuperb  buildings  the 
4  king  had  ordered  to  be  ereCted.  ® 

4  With  this  view  Monf.  Colbert  coMed  together  fome  of 

1  ^  6  wor^men  pf  kingdom  in  all  forts  of  ma¬ 

nufactures  and  arts,  particularly  painters,  tapeftry-weavers 
4  engravers,  goldfmiths,  and  workers  in  ebony.  He  invited 
c  a  loa'"to  France  many  of  the  above  profeffions,  who  were 
molt  famous  in  foreign  countries.  For  thefe  he  obtained 
honourable  privileges  and  confiderable  penfions  ;  and,  in 
4  order  to  render  the  eftablifhment  he  projeHed  more  fecure, 

4  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  make  a  purchafe  of  the  hotel  des 
Gobelines  for  the  manufactory,  and  to  preferibe  fuch  rules, 

4  as  would  infure  the  continuance,  and  fettle  the  manage- 
4  ment  of  it.  & 

The  ediCt  of  1667,  which  we  have  mentioned  above,  gave 
the  finifhing  hand  to  this  projeCt,  by  the  1  7.  articles  it 
4  contains. 

4  After  the  preamble  of  the  ediCt,  in  which  is  inferted  that 
of  Henry  IV.  in  1607,  for  fetting  up  a  manufacture  of 
4  tapeftry  in  the  fame  fuburbs  of  St  Marcel,  and  the  declara¬ 
tions  and  rules  laid  down  in  confequence  of  it,  the  kino-- 
4  ordains  and  decrees, 

4  1.  That  the  manufacture  of  tapeftry  and  other  works  be 
4  eftablifhed  in  the  hotel,  called  des  Gobelines,  and  the  houfes 
4  and  parts  depending  upon  it,  and  belonging  to  his  ma- 
4  jetty ;  and  that  over  the  principal  gate  be  fet  up  a  marble 
4  with  this  infeription  under  the  arms  of  France,  The 
4  Royal  Manufactory  of  the  Crown-Furni- 

4  TURE. 

c  2 l  ^  ^a^  Pa'd  manufactures,  and  whatever  depends  upon 
them,  be  under  the  conduCt  and  adminittration  of  the  Sieur 
4  Colbert,  fuperintendant  of  the  buildings,  arts,  and  manu* 
futures  of  France,  and  his  fucceflors  in  that  office. 

‘  3U  That  the  Partlcplar  direction  of  it  be  under  the  care  of 
the  Sieur  le  Brun,  in  quality  of  director,  and,  in  cafe  of  a 
t  vacancy,  ,under  mother  director  of  abilities  and  {kill  in  the 
c  r,°J  Paint'n§>  appointed  by  the  fuperintendant  of  the 
buildings,  to  form  defigns  for  the  tapeftiies,  fculpture,  and 
other  works,  to  fee  them  put  in  execution,  and  have  the 
conduct  and  infpedtion  of  the  workmen, 

4  4.  That 
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4.  That  the  fuperintenclant  of  the  buildings,  and  the  di¬ 
rector  under  him,  take  care  to  fupply  the  manufactory 
with  'good  painters,  matters  in  the  art  of  tapeftry,  gold- 
fmiths,  founders,  engravers,  lapidaries,  carvers  in  ebony 
and  wood,  dyers  and  other  good  workmen  in  all  the  arts 
and  crafts  ettablithed  in  the  faid  hotel. 

5.  That  there  be  every  year  drawn  out  and  ftated  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  matters  and  workmen  by  the  faid  fuperinten- 
dant,  in  order  to  their  having  their  wages  and  ttipends  fet¬ 
tled,  and  paid  by  the  treafurer  of  the  buildings. 

6.  That  there  be  maintained  in  the  faid  manufactory  60 
children  at  the  expence  of  his  mSjefty  ;  and,  for  the  fupport 
of  each  of  them,  that  there  be  paid  to  the  director  250 
Jivres,  by  the  faid  treafurer,  in  the  fpace  of  five  years  ;  viz. 
in  the  firft  year  100  livres,  the  fecond  75,  the  third  30, 
the  fourth  25,  and  the  5th  20  livres. 

7.  That  the  children,  from  their  admiffion  into  the  faid 
houfe,  be  put  into  the  feminary  of  the  director,  over  which 
he  fhall  appoint  a  matter-painter  under  himfelf,  who  fhall 
have  the  care  of  their  education  and  inftruCtion,  with  an 
intent,  that  they  fhall  be  afterwards  put  apprentice  to 
the  matters  of  the  feveral  arts  and  trades  fettled  in  the  faid 
hotel. 

8.  That  the  faid  children,  after  an  apprenticefhip  of  fix 
years,  and  four  years  fervice  more  in  the  faid  manufacto¬ 
ries,  even  apprentices  to  goldfmiths,  though  they  fhall  not 
be  fons  of  matters,  be  qualified  to  take  and  keep  a  fhop  in 
their  feveral  arts  and  trades,  both  in  Paris,  and  any  other 
town  in  the  kingdom,  without  being  obliged  to  undergo 
an  examination,  or  do  more  than  prefent  themfelves  be¬ 
fore  the  matters  and  wardens  of  their  refpeCtive  arts  and 
trades,  for  admiflion  into  the  company  without  any  charge, 
upon  a  fingle  teftimonial  of  the  faid  fuperintendant  of  the 
buildings. 

9.  However,  that  fuch  of  the  faid  children  as  fhall  have 
been  employed  for  a  year  in  the  manufactures  of  the  faid 
hotel,  with  the  confent  of  their  fathers  and  mothers,  and 
fhall  after  that  time  go  away  without  leave  from  the  fuper¬ 
intendant,  be  incapable  of  being  free  of  the  trade,  at  which 
they  had  been  employed  in  the  hotel. 

10.  That  the  workmen  who  fhall  have  been  employed  fix 
years  together  in  the  faid  manufactories,  be  admitted  in  like 
manner  to  be  matters  in  the  ufual  form  as  above,  upon  the 
certificate  of  the  fuperintendant  of  the  buildings. 

11.  That  the  workmen  employed  in  the  faid  manufacto¬ 
ries  be  diftributed  in  houfes  near  the  hotel  des  Gobelines, 
and  that  12  of  the  faid  houfes  which  they  fhall  inhabit, 
have  centinels,  and  be  exempt  from  quartering  foldiers.^ 

12.  That  foreign  workmen  employed,  and  actually  ferving 
in  the  faid  hotel,  happening  to  die,  poflefs  the  privilege  of 
natives,  and  their  effeCts  go  to  thofe  that  fhall  legally  in¬ 
herit;  and  that  fuch  of  the  faid  foreign  workmen  as  fhall 
have  laboured  there  for  ten  years,  be  alfo  reckoned  true  and 
native  French,  notwithftanding  they  fhall  have  left  the  ma¬ 
nufactory  after  the  faid  term  ;  and  their  inheritance  be  dif- 
pofed  of  as  above,  without  any  need  of  letters  of  natura¬ 
lization,  or  other  proof  than  an  extraCt  of  the  prefent 
ediCt,  and  a  certificate  from  the  fuperintendant  of  the 
buildings. 

13.  That  all  the  faid  workmen  be  exempt  from  warden  - 
Clips,  charges,  watch  and  ward  of  the  city,  and  other  pub¬ 
lic  or  perfonal  offices,  fo  long  as  they  be  employed  in  the 
manufacture,  unlefs  it  be  their  own  choice. 

14.  That  they  be  equally  exempt  from  all  taxes  and  im¬ 
ports,  even  though  they  fhould  have  gone  out  of  places 
taxable,  and  in  which  they  had  even  been  affeffed. 

15.  That  it  be  allowed  the  director  to  fet  up  breweries  in 
proper  places  to  fupply  the  workmen  with  beer,  without 
any  obftruCtion  from  the  company  of  brewers,  or  being 
obliged  to  pay  any  tax. 

16.  And  that  the  workmen  may  not  be  interrupted  in  their 
labour  by  law-fuits,  which  they,  their  families,  or  do- 
meflics,  may  have  in  feveral  or  different  jurifdiCtions,  his 
majefty  appoints  the  matters  of  the  hotel  for  the  time  be¬ 
ing,  to  take  cognizance  of  them  upon  the  firft  aCtion ; 
and,  after  an  appeal,  the  parliament  of  Paris. 

J  7.  Laftly,  all  merchants  and  other  perfons,  of  whatever 
quality  or  condition  they  may  be,  are  prohibited  from 
buying  or  importing  the  tapeftries  of  foreign  countries,  or 
to  fell  or  vend  any  foreign  manufacture,  except  what  was 
at  that  time  in  the  kingdom,  under  the  penalty  of  confif- 
cation  of  the  fame,  and  a  fine  of  half  the  value  of  the 
tapeftry  confifcated. 

It  is  from  this  royal  manufactory  des  Gobelines,  that  fo 
many  curious  works  of  all  forts  have  proceeded,  which 
ferve  for  ornament  to  Verfailles  and  Marly,  royal  palaces 
that  will  always  raife  the  admiration  of  foreigners,  and  be 
fine  monuments  of  the  grandeur  of  that  potent  prince  for 
whom  they  were  built,  furnilhed,  and  ornamented.  In 
this  hotel  there  have  been  alfo  educated  fo  many  able  work¬ 
men  who  have  gone  out  of  it  fince  it’s  firft  foundation, 
and  been  diftributed  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  efpecially 
in  the  capital,  where  they  have  advanced  the  polite  arts  to 
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c  fo  high  a  degree,  that  the  French  fcarce  any  longer  envv 
or  lament  the  curious  works  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

‘  One  may  iay  alio,  that  tapeftries  were  advanced  to  the 
higheft  perfection  during  the  fuperintendance  of  Monf. 
Colbert  and  Monf.  Louvois  ;  and  it  is  a  point  in  doubt; 

‘  whether  England  or  Flanders  have  produced  any  thin*  fu- 
‘  penor  to  Alexander’s  battles,  the  four  feafons,  the°four 
‘  dements,  the  royal  palaces,  and  the  hiftory  of  the  princi- 
‘  pal  aCts  of  Lewis  Xi  V .  from  his  marriage  to  the  firft:  con- 
‘  queft  of  Franche  Cornpte,  wrought  at  Gobelines,  from  the 
‘  defigns  of  the  famous  Monf.  Le  Brun.  The  fame  mav 
‘  be  faid  with  juftice  of  the  tapeftries  Monf.  Louvois  caufed 
‘to  be  made  during  his  fuperintendancy,  after  the  moft 
‘  beautiful  originals  in  the  king’s  cabinet,  of  Raphael,  Julio 
‘  Romano,  and  other  famous  painters  in  the  fchools  of  Italy, 

‘  which  he  caufed  to  be  drawn  in  larger  dimenfions  by  the 
‘  moft  able  French  painters,  fuch  as  La  Foffe,  the  two  Coy- 

4  Pels>  father  and  Jouvenet,  Perfon,  and  many  others 
‘  that  were  at  that  time.’ 

By  thefe  and  the  like  wife  and  profound  meafures,  France  has 
been  enabled  to  fupplant  Great-Britain  and  Holland  in  the 
manufacture  of  cloth,  which  they  have  certainly  carried  to  a 
very  extraordinary  perfection. 

The  care  and  thoughts  the  minifters  of  France  have  employed 
for  promoting  their  own  manufactories,  and  turning  every 
article  of  their  commerce  to  the  national  advantage,  is  fo 
very  remarkable,  that  more  rational  methods  could  not  have 
been  taken,  if  they  had  been  bred  merchants,  and  their 
hearts  wholly  fet  upon  regulating  their  commerce :  whereas; 
with  us,  it  hath  been  rare  to  find  any  who  would  allow 
themfelves  the  time  to  think  properly  on  thefe  fubjeCts  ;  info- 
much  that  when  many  things  have  been  propofed,  which 
would  apparently  tend  to  the  advantage  of  our  commerce, 
they  have  been  laid  afide  as  things  not  worthy  of  notice. 
But  I  am  in  hopes,  that  my  poor  labours  in  the  public  fervice 
may  fomewhat  contribute  to  induce  perfons  of  diftinCtion  to 
pay  a  little  regard  to  a  fubjeCI,  which  can  only  give  a  per¬ 
manent  value  to  their  landed  eftates,  and  render  their  monied 
property  fecure  to  their  pofterity. 

Of  the  meafures  which  have  been  taken  of  late  years  in 
Spain,  to  encourage  the  making  of  cloth,  and  other  of 
the  woollen  manufactures. 

The  reader  will  obferve,  that,  in  many  parts  of  this  work,  I 
have  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  whatever  is  doing  in  foreign 
countries,  that  may  prove  any  way  detrimental  to  the  trade, 
of  thefe  kingdoms.  ’Tis  therefore  that  I  have  endeavoured, 
as  occafion  offered,  to  point  out  what  is  doing  at  prefent  in 
Spain,  in  regard  to  commerce,  and  to  fhew  how  far  we  may 
be  affeCted  by  fuch  meafures.  But,  as  nothing  of  this  kind 
can  be  fuddenly  brought  to  perfection,  it  may  be  neceffary  to 
take  a  fuccinCt  review  of  the  foundation  of  what  is  now 
hatching  in  Spain,  to  the  high  injury  of  this  nation. 

The  late  king  of  Spain,  October  23,  1718.  was  pleafed  to 
difpatch  the  following  decree  to  the  council  of  the  finances  : 
‘  Don  John  de  Goyeneche,  haying  reprefented,  that  by  great 
‘  induftry,  and  at  a  confiderable  expence,  he  had  founded  in 
‘  his  own  town  of  Olmeda  de  la  Cebollo,  feveral  fabrics  of 
‘  cloths,  buffs,  fliamois  leather,  hat$,  and  other  commodi- 
4  ties,  that  are  ufually  imported  from  abroad,  as  alfo  in 
4  New  Baztan,  and  that  he  had  done  all  this  at  his  own 
4  charge :  praying  that  an  indulgence  might  be  difpenfed,  for 
4  a  time,  to  the  faid  town  and  it’s  jurifdiCtion,  in  the  royal 
4  taxes  which  it  is  now  charged  with,  for  the  better  improve- 
4  ment  and  continuation  of  them,  I  thought  proper  to  fend 
4  a  perfon  of  integrity  and  confidence  to  the  faid  town  of 
4  Olmeda  and  it’s  diftriCt,  to  examine  into  the  pretenfions  of 
4  this  memorial ;  and  as  it  has  been  found,  that,  in  the  faid 
4  town  of  Olmeda,  there  were  on  foot  26  looms,  which  an- 
4  nually  manufacture  to  the  amount  of  50,000  yards  of  cloth, 
4  refembling  that  which  comes  from  France  for  the  cloathing 
4  of  the  troops ;  that  he  had  imported  the  faid  looms  from 
4  that  kingdom  at  his  own  charge,  for  the  ufe  of  the  principal 
4  manufacturer,  granting  him  freely  the  materials,  building 
4  him  a  houfe,  and  providing  all  the  neceffary  utenfils  ;  that 
4  he  has  alfo  fet  up  fix  other  looms,  for  the  fabric  droguets 
4  and  fcarlets,  fuch  as  thofe  of  Valdemero,  in  which  are 
4  employed  many  perfons  of  both  fexes,  introducing  and 
4  communicating  thefe  arts  to  the  natives  of  Spain  ;  and  has 
4  laid  the  foundation  of  a  good  building  for  an  hofpital,  and 
4  another  for  a  feminary,  which  he  offers  to  endow  for  the 
4  reception  and  education  of  boys,  to  be  employed  in  the  faid 
4  fabrics  ;  that,  in  the  place  called  New  Baztan,  he  has 
4  built  22  fubftantial  houfes  of  ftone  and  mortar,  a  very 
4  fpacious  church,  and  a  houfe  contiguous  ;  and  has  alfo  a 
4  diftillery  for  brandy  and  hungary-water ;  a  fabric  for  buff, 

4  fhamois  leather,  foldiers  hats,  both  middling  and  fine, 

4  with  all  proper  utenfils,  tan-pits,  and  other  things  necef- 
4  fary  to  fupport  thefe  manufactories,  allowing,  at  prefent, 

4  all  the  profits  to  the  manufacturer ;  and  that  he  has,  at  the 
4  fame  time,  fet  up  looms  for  filk  handkerchiefs,  ribbons, 

4  and  girdles,  fuch  as  are  made  in  Valencia,  having  drawn 
4  over  the  principal  manufacturers,  with  their  wives,  chil¬ 
ls  Z  4  dren. 
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*  dreii,  and  families  from  France,  and  the  North,  and  cbl- 

*  lecfted  together  all  fuch  as  he  found  ufeful  in  Spain,  with 
«  great  induftry,  labour,  and  expence,  and  fettled  various 

*  other  trades,  making  fuch  provifion  as  ought  to  be  ih  a 
‘  town  well  fupported  and  regulated,  by  tranfporting  thither. 
«  at  his  own  charge*  families  of  peafants,  giving  them  a  fuf- 

*  ficiency  to  live  upon,  and  fupplying  them  with  tools  for 
‘the  cultivation  of  thofe  lands  that  were  barren  and  deferted  ; 

*  that  he  is  building  an  inn,  for  the  better  entertainment  of 

*  travellers ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  has  repaired  the  road 

*  to  Madrid,  making  a  new  way  for  carriages,  and  fhorten 

*  ing  it  where  it  could  be  done,  and  has  built  a  bridge  over 
‘  the  river  Tajuna,  all  at  his  own  charge;  as  alfo  a  chapel, 
‘  where  the  workmen,  who  live  remote  from  the  town,  may 
‘  hear  mafs ;  and  has  raifed  feveral  plantations  for  the  refrefh- 

*  ment  and  advantage  of  the  whole ;  that  the  village  of  OI- 
‘  meda,  exclufive  of  the  workmen,  contains  18  families,  and, 

*  for  their  poverty,  are  rated  but  at  1 3  and  a  half,  and  pay 
‘  annually,  for  their  compolition,  to  the  royal  revenues,  30 
«  doublons,  befides  the  alcavalas  and  cientos,  which  concern 
‘  the  faid  Don  John  de  Goyeneche ;  and  as  I  am  defirous  of 
«  (hewing  the  grateful  acknowlegments  due  to  the  zeal,  ex- 
‘  pence,  and  induftry  which  have  raifed  this  new  town,  and 
‘  the  faid  fabrics,  to  the  general  benefit  of  thefe  kingdoms, 

«  and  my  intereft,  and  that  others  may  be  encouraged  to  imi- 
5  tate  an  example  fo  laudible  and  ufeful,  I  have  refolved,  that 
«  to  the  faid  village  of  Olmeda  de  la  Cebolla,  to  the  town  of 
‘  New  Baztan,  and  all  other  places  within  it’s  jurifditftion, 

‘  no  augmentation  be  made,  nor  (hall  be  made,  to  the  taxes 

*  paid  by  the  whole  diftridt  at  this  time,  during  the  term  of 
‘  30  years,  in  order  to  eftablifh,  confirm,  and  improve  thefe 
‘  fabrics,  and  the  new  town  which  has  been  fettled  there. 

‘  It  fhall  be  examined  by  the  council  of  the  finances  ;  and, 

‘  when  it  appears  what  fum  they  annually  pay  to  all  the  re- 

*  venues,  taxes,  and  duties,  the  inftruments  neceffary  for 
‘  putting  it  in  execution,  fhall  be  difpatched.’ 

His  majefty,  February  14,  1719,  vouchfafed  to  iffue  out  an¬ 
other  decree,  refpedting  the  fame  manufactories,  as  follows  : 

‘  In  confideration  that  Don  John  de  Goyeneche  had  founded 
‘  in  the  village  of  Olmeda,  and  in  New  Baztan,  and  it’s  ju- 
‘  rifdiftion,  various  fabrics  and  manufactories,  I  Was  pleafed, 

*  by  a  decree  of  Odtober  the  23d  laft  year,  to  order  that  the 
‘  faid  village,  and  it’s  jurifdidtion,  fhould  not,  for  thirty 
1  years,  be  charged  higher  to  the  royal  duties  than  what  they 
‘  were  found  actually  to  pay  at  that  time  ;  and  now  I  have 

*  refolved,  that  neither  the  natives  of  this  kingdom,  who  (hall 
‘  apply  them  felves  to  the  manufactures  which  the  faidGoy- 

*  eneche  has  introduced  in  Olmeda,  New  Baztan,  and  it’s  ju- 

*  rifdiCtion,  nor  the  innkeepers  and  fhopkeepers  that  fupply 

*  them  with  provifions,  fhall  find  the  faid  occupation  any  im- 
‘  pediment,  or  bar,  to  their  obtaining  the  honourable  em- 
‘  ployments  of  the  republic,  which  can  be  enjoyed  by  the 
‘  ftate,  or  degree,  of  labradores  ;  and  that  all  the  manufac- 
‘  tures  of  the  faid  fabrics  be,  at  the  fame  time,  exempt  for 
‘  thirty  years  from  the  alcavalas,  cientos,  and  other  duties,  in 

*  every  city,  town,  or  place,  where  the  firft  fale  of  them  (hall 

*  happen,  and  enjoy  alfo  an  immunity  from  the  duties  of  ports, 

‘  cuftom-houfes,  and  tolls ;  and  this  exemption  from  the  alca- 
‘  valas,  cientos,  &c.  is  to  be  underftood,  and  obferved  in  the 
‘  form,  and  under  the  reftriCtions,  the  fame  was  indulged  to 
‘  Don  Jofeph  Aguado,  for  the  cloths  of  his  fabric  in  Valde- 

*  mero ;  and  it  is  alfo  my  intention,  that  the  faid  immunity 
‘  extend  to  duties  of  importation  upon  all  the  utenfils  that 

*  Fhall  be  wanted  for  the  feveral  fabrics,  the  bran,  and  paftel 

*  for  dyeing,  beaver-fkins  and  camels-hair  for  hats,  and  fifh- 
‘  oil  for  making  buff,  but  to  be  alfo  difpenfed  under  the  fame 
‘  reftii&ions  it  was  granted  to  the  faid  Aguado.  And,  at  the 
‘  fame  time,  I  have  granted  to  the  faid  Don  John  de  Goye- 
‘  neche,  the  privilege  of  purchafing,  at  prime  coft,  any  ma- 
‘  terials  of  wool,  filk,  (kins,  &c.  that  he  (hall  want  for  his 
‘  fabrics,  or  manufactures,  and  which  fhall  have  been  bought 
‘  up  for  exportation,  but  not  fuch  as  fhall  have  been  bought 
‘  for  other  manufactories,  or  by  natives  of  thefe  kingdoms 
‘  for  their  own  ufe ;  but  upon  condition,  that  it  be  within 
‘  the  fpace  of  one  month  after  thofe  goods  fhall  have  been 
‘  bought,  which  he  fhall  thus  take  at  prime  coft ;  and  for 
‘  which  Goyeneche  is  obliged  to  pay  the  price,  with  coft  and 
‘  charges,  to  the  very  city,  town,  or  place,  where  they  fhall 
‘  be  at  the  time  of  his  claiming  them.  It  fhall  be  examined 
‘  by  the  council  of  the  finances,  who  fhall  difpatch  the  or- 

*  ders  that  are  proper  for  putting  it  into  execution,  as  far  as 
‘  relates  to  them.’ 

By  means  of  thefe,  and  other  encouragements  difpenfed  by  his 
majefty,  have  been  eftablifhed,  enlarged,  and  improved,  thefe 
Jabrics,  in  the  manner  explained  in  various  parts  of  this  work ; 
and  a  greater  progrefs  is  ftill  expeCted  from  the  warm  zeal  and 
'  igorous  application  of  Don  John  de  Goyeneche  in  this  impor¬ 
tant  concern,  who,  in  conducting  it,  has  (hewn  more  re¬ 
gard  tor  the  public,  than  his  own  private  intereft  ;  for  it  is 
certain,  that,  in  the  firft  years  of  fuch  eftablifhments,  the 
expence  runs  higher  than  the  gains,  as  many  have  found  by 
experience.  1  3 

His  majefty,  in  his  royal  palace  of  Balfain,  was  pleafed  to 
grant  the  city  of  Valladolid  an  indulgence  for  their  manufac¬ 


tures,  mentioned  in  the  following  decree,  difpatched  July 
1 8,  1 722,  to  the  council  of  the  finances :  *  y 

‘  1  he  board  of  trade,  by  virtue  of  an  order,  in  which  I  had 
‘  enjoined  them  to  confider  of  ways  and  means  to  revive  the 
‘  tof  thefe  kingdoms,  and  prevent  that  which  foreigners 
‘  carry  on  in  the  indies,  has  reprefented  to  me,  that  fome 
‘  improvement  has  been  made  to  it  by  the  city  of  Valladolid 
*  which  propofes  to  make  an  addition  to  their  prefent  manu* 
‘  faCbnes  of  50  looms  annually,  for  20  fucceffive  years,  to 
each  of  the  fabrics  of  gold,  filver,  filk,  and  wool,  provided 
during  fuch  time,  no  alteration  be  made  in  the  fum  charged 
‘  upon  the  city  to  the  alcavalas*  cientos,  and  millones,  and 
that  it  continue  upon  the  footing,  and  pay  to  thefe  duties 
revenues,  and  taxes,  the  fame  it  did  in  the  year  in  in 

<  W  m  ,th/  UtyL  and  thE  placeS  united  with  were  diftfol 
guifhed  from  the  general  farm  of  the  province,  by  the  feDa 

rate  compofition  and  contra#  which  the  city  and  it’s  coml 
‘  panieS  made  both  for  the  payment  of  the  alcavalas  and 
cientos  (which,,  to  the  end  of  the  fame  year  1713,  was  a 
ftated  fum,  by  virtue  of  the  privilege  it  had  for  that  purpofe) 
and  for  an  equivalent  to  the  millones ;  and  as  it  has  in  view 
the  important  affa.r  of  re-eftabl.fhing  manufactures  in  thefe 
kingdoms,  in  order  to  revive  it’s  trade,  and  that  the  com- 
mod, ties  confirmed  in  it  may  no  longer  be  fopplied  by  fo- 
reign ers,  and  that  they  be  alfo  prevented  from  introducing 
their  goods  into  the  Indies ;  for,  if  thofe  provinces  be  one! 
fopplied  by  goods  made  in  this  kingdom,  it  will  follow, 
they  will  no  longer  fend  them  from  other  places  ;  beinc  del 

,  5r°US’  3t  tbe  famer  [ime>  that  faid  city  of  Valladolid, 
by  means  of  new  fabrics,  may  recover  itfelf  out  of  the  rui- 
nous  fituation  it  at  prefent  labours  under,  and  which  has 

<  nCen  °W1"g to  the  decayed  trade,  and  the  unhappy  circum- 
t  S?nces  ofrthe  tlmes*  Having  conformed  in  every  thing  to 

this  provifion  as  the  find  board  of  trade  has  propofed  if  to 

‘cTof  ’  thf’  confequence  of  itf  the  coun- 

cil  of  the  finances,  and  court  of  the  millones,  do  make 
due  provifion,  that  from  the  ift  of  January  of  this  prefent 
year,  to  the  end  of  that  which  comes  in  1741,  and  com- 

c  fnrterceS  fh  rS;  f°r  WA  lCh  thii  indulgence  «  to  continue 

t  ’n  hu  n?  dCmlnd  be  made  upon  the  faid  for 

c  ,  ’  and  l.he  Places  that  are  incorporated  with  it,  for  the 

alcavalas,  cientos,  and  millones,  above  what  it  was  charged 
in  the  faid  year  1713,  by  the  contra#  at  that  time  made  for 
the  payment  of  them  by  the  fame  cities  and  it’s  compa¬ 
nies  under  the  exprefs  condition,  that,  to  obtain  this  ad- 

‘  IT  l f  ’  r  ,C0Tr  lt?°r  the  time  aWmentioned,  it 

be  obliged  to  lay  before  that  council,  and  the  court  of  the 
millones,  at  the  end  of  every  one  of  the  faid  20  years  fuf- 

„  ?C,.ent  Pr°0r  f,haV'ng  fulfillued  it>s  Part>  bv  ereding7 the  looms 

<  t0,  i°*  the  form  and  manner  to  which 
it  fhall  be  obliged  by  the  faid  board  of  trade.  It  fhall  be 

laid  before  the  council  of  the  finances,  and  the  court  of 
‘the  millones,  in  order  to  be  carried  into  execution.’ 

Th  is  pro  vifion  of  his  Catholic  majefty  has  fo  happily  focceeded, 
that  thofe  very  manufactories,  encouraged  by  his  gracious  in¬ 
dulgence,  and  chenfhed  by  an  eafy  and  ready  market  for  their 
commodities,  owing  as  well  to  their  goodnefs  and  reafonable 
pnee,  as  the  advantageous  fituation  of  Valladolid,  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  Gld  Laftille,  and  fome  other  provinces,  have  already 
been  confiderably  enlarged  and  improved. 

Though  his  majefty  has  granted  feveral  other  privileges  and 
indulgences  in  favour  of  different  manufactories,  I  forbear 
to  take  notice  of  all  of  them  here,  not  fo  much  from  their 
being  fo  very  numerous,  but,  as  they  are  very  much  alike, 
a  repetition  may  feem  idle  ;  and,  therefore,  I  fhall  only  hint 
at  fome  of  thefe,  and  other  provifions  of  his  majefty,  dire#ed 
to  the  fame  end.  1 

In  Madrid  has  been  fet  up  a  manufacture  of  tiffues,  lute- 
rings,  and  other  filks,  no  lefs  curious  in  the  workmanfhip, 
than  in  the  colours  and  mixtures,  in  imitation  of  the  fabrics 
at  Lyons  in  f  ranee;  and  this  new  manufacture  has  produced 
luch  as  her  majefty  was  not  afhamed  to  wear. 

This  happy  and  iuccefsful  eftablifhment  in  Spain  has  been 
owing  to  workmen,  and  a  famous  dyer,  from  the  faid  city 
o  yons,  procured  by  his  majefty,  at  the  charge  of  his  own 
royal  revenue,  and  to  the  encouragement  of  a  houfe,  and 
luppJies  of  money,  which  he  ordered  to  be  advanced  in  the 
infancy  of  tne  undertaking,  giving  alfo  a  monthly  penfion  of 
1  5  doublons  to  the  mafter-dyer,  and  another  of  1 2  doublons 
to  the  head  manufacturer. 

Without  the  gates  of  Madrid  has  been  raifed  alfo  a  fabric  of 
prime  tapeftry,  in  imitation  of  thofe  of  Flanders,  by  a  maf- 
ter  and  workmen,  whom  his  majefty  procured  from  that 
country,  at  the  charge  of  the  treafury ;  and  they  continue 
in  t  is  important  manufactory,  working  for  his  royal  pala¬ 
ces,  having  the  encouragement  of  houfes,  work-fhops,  and 
indulgences,  which  his  majefty  has  granted  them.  And, 
notwithftanding  there  be  not  in  either  of  the  fabrics' a  fuf- 
cient  nutn  er  of  rrufters  and  workmen,  for  the  confide! able 
confumption  of  this  kingdom,  yet  the  main  difficulty  has 
een  urmounted,  which  is  fettling  and  bringing  the  manu- 
a  ure  to  t  e  pe]fe£tion  already  mentioned  ;  for  it  is  an  eafy 
thing  to  enlarge,  or  add  to  what  is  already  eftablifhed  upon  a 
gcod  footing.  By  this  plain  fact,  in  the  very  face  of  the 


court. 
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court,  many  perfons  might  be  undeceived,  fays  the  fage  Spa¬ 
niard,  Uztariz,  who  believe  and  propagate  a  notion  (upon 
ivhat  grounds  I  know  not)  that  in  this  kingdom  we  cannot 
arrive  at  the  perfection  we  have  feen  in  thefe  and  other  ma¬ 
nufactures,  either  on  account  of  the  delicacy  of  the  work  as 
if  there  was  neither  genius  to  invent,  nor  hands  to  execute 
in  Spain  ;  or  for  the  colours,  as  if  his  majefty’s  provinces  did 
not  really  fupply  the  principal  and  beft  materials  for  them  ; 
or  from  our  water,  which  they  fuppofe  not  proper  for  them’ 
even  when  both  the  declaration  of  foreign  artificers  and5 
experience,  fhcws  it  to  be  very  fit  for  dyeing  all  forts  of  co¬ 
lours  ;  and  it  is  alfo  certain,  that  notwithflanding  foreigners 
introduced  thefe  curious  fabncs,  many  Spaniards  now  join 
in  them,  and  already  make  them  in  equal  perfection. 

The  grand  fabric  of  fine  cloths  at  Guadalaxara  is  wholly 
owing  to  the  vigilance  and  proteftion  of  his  majefty,  though 
there  has  not  been  yet,  in  the  management  of  it,  the  good 
ceconomy  which  is  requifite,  and  has  been  diretfed  by  feveral 
of  his  majefty’s  orders.  But  one  great  point  has  been  ob- 
.  tamed,  that  many  of  the  good  \yorkmen  employed  in  thefe 
manufactories  are  Spaniards,  and  fome  who  have  been  bred 
up  in  them,  have  difperfed  into  other  parts  of  the  kino-dom, 
which  is  the  principal  advantage  refulting  from  the  arrival 
and  introduaion  of  foreign  matters  and  workmen  :  therefore 
no  fcruple  ought  to  be  made  of  bearing  the  expence  of  their 
jodrney,  and  their  firft  fettlement.  And  it  well  deferves  our 
notice,  that  it  has  been  found  by  experience  in  Guadalaxara, 
and  other  parts,  that  the  Spanifh  women,  and  even  the  very 
young  girls,  fpin  wool  better  and  quicker  than  the  miftreffes 
of  foreign  families  that  inftruCted  them,  and  were  brought 
over  for  that  purpofe.  - 

By  means  of  a  patent,  continues  the  fame  Spanifti  Don,  and 
fupplies  from  his  Catholic  majefly  to  Don  Jofeph  de  Aguada 
knight  of  the  order  of  Calatrava,  for  the  fabric  of  cloth  in 
Valdemero,  we  have  alfo  gained  the  point  of  manufadurino- 
them  in  that  town,  as  fine  as  thofe  of  England,  and  of 
good  colours  and  mixtures,  as  is  manifeft  from  the  approba¬ 
tion  they  have  received  from  his  majefty,  who  has  worn  th£m 
upon  feveral  occafions. 

Further  Remarks. 

Upon  the  whole,  in  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  woollen 
cloth  it  is  notorious,  that  France  has  long  ttnee  not  only 
fupphed  themfelves,  but  have,  more  or  lefs,  fupplanted  us  in 
feveral  of  the  capital  markets  of  Europe,  where  we  had  much 
larger  vent  for  that  fpecies  of  manufacture. -And  we  have  al- 
fo  feen  from  the  teftimony  of  an  able  Spaniard  himfelf,  that 
his  Catholic  majefty  ,s  aftually  purfuing  the  fteps  of  France  • 
and  that  not  only  in  this  grand  particular,  but  in  great  variety 
of  ^others.  [See  the  articles  Biscay,  Catalonia,  and 

Nor  has  the  cloth  manufacture  of  this  nation  a  little  fuffered 
of  late  years,  and  is  likely  to  fuffer  more  and  more  by  thefe 
potentates  :  there  are  many  others,  likewife,  that  we  ufed  far 
more  largely  to  fupply  therewith  than  we  do  at  prefent ;  the 
Swedes  and  the  Danes,  the  Auftrians  and  the  Pruffians,  have 
foUowed  the  example  of  the  Hollanders,  and  fettled  manu- 
fadures  of  this  kind,  to  our  unfpeakable  detriment  ;  and  our 
exports  Oi  cloth  to  Ruflia  do  not  increale. 

Before  we  obtained  the  woollen  manufafture  in  this  kingdom, 
the  Flemings  we  know  had  the  whole  in  their  hands,  bv 
means  of  our  wool  [fee  the  article  Austrian  Nether¬ 
lands];  and,  as  it  fhifted  hands  from  them  to  us,  fo  we 

in0t  u£  to°[anguine  ^  flattering  ourfelves  with  the  im- 
poffibility  that  it  Ihould  ever  change  hands  again,  from  us  to 
others  :  it  may,  at  leaft,  be  divided  among  a  number  of  hands 
and  that  will  prove  equally  detrimental  to  us.  The  fpirit  that 
at  piefent  prevails  throughout  the  whol?  world  for  manufac- 
tures  and  commerce  in  general,  fhould  not  fuffer  this  nation 
to  fleepm  a  dull  fecurity  of  preferving  the  interefts  of  trade 
w„h„ut  vigilantly  purfuingWm.  When  “  S 
pending  danger,  and  are  thoroughly  convinced  of  it’s  iniu- 
nous  confequences,  I  make  no  doubt  but  we  have  wife  and 
upright,  and  aCtive  and  powerful  men  enough  in  the  kino-- 

wiU  th7o°  i  l  t1hemfdveS  'n  behalf  of  Commerce,  and 
vviil  th.ow  in  the  whole  weight  of  their  power  to  affift  and 

motek8nity  t0  CVery  adminiftration  th«  is  refolute  to  pro- 

C  dried  Jhe  ^,ove  is  a  fruit  gathered,  while  unripe,  and 
dried  for  ufe.  It  fomewhat  refembles  a  nail  in  figure  •  of  a 
rough  furface,  and  dufky  brown  colour,  and  has^n  the  top 
a  round  body,  the  bignefs  of  a  pepper-corn.  It’s  fine]]  is  ex- 
Th  ,  y  fr«grar!t,and  aromatic’  the  tafte  acrid  and  pungent 
Wolfit  which 

^^rsGr“ks>  butthe  A- 

whem7h?D.tUfChm§  fhem  iS  PeCUlkr  f°  the  Mol“ccaIflands, 

the  Euronpa  h  ^ultIvate  §reat  quantities,  whence  moft  of 

feet  Tn  heK  v  T  fuppHed’  Tt  grOWS  “P^rds  of  20 
in  ftrape "  *  d  “  S  Caves  refemb!e  thofe  of  the  bay-tree 
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SaervCl0DVartNrb  0£lober  *  the' middle  of  Fe- 

with  Which  they  ftr ike" them Tft^ ^ Th^  v m ea s  1 0 ng twigs , 
as  foon  as  gathered  and  ^  c  7 kld  on  llurdles’ 
afterwards  dried  in  the  fun.  ^  Under  thcm  J  aJld 

vail  mjan  thy  of ’an  ’  ^  ;  °n 

Szi“res "  ^  ts: 

moll  family  wbes  diat^  ZjXinel” 

cure  many  kinds  of  headZhs.  °  They  arSo  canrdZ|a'°”d 

good  againft  crudities  of  the  ftomach  •  as*  alfo‘  d  *  3nd 

The  afttophylli,  or  ripe  cloves,  are  rarely  in  the  {hops  •  the 
Dutch  prefetVmg  them,  while  frefli,  with  fugar,  as  l fweet 

nerallv  f  ,  .  i  in  trade,  an  allowance  ge- 

"he  Sle  Pu°U  ln  e;ery  100  weight?  for  the  turn  of 
fold  by  rnZ  C°mmod,t)'  mar  h°ld  o“t  weigh,,  ,«e,i 

’  commodious  vehicle  for  travelling,  fo  well  known 

ow  ne  ,ontghe0,Ft0  "b'd  Tdefcrip,ion-  Their  invention  was 
owing  to  the  French,  about  the  reign  of  their  Francis  I. 

They  have,  like  other  things,  been  brought  to  their  prefent 
perfeaton  by  degrees  :  at  prefent  they  feem  to  want  nothing 
er  with  regard  to  eafe  or  magnificence.  Lewis  XIV  of 
tance  made  divers  fumptuary  laws  for  reftraining  the  excef- 
lve  richnefs  ot  coaches,  prohibiting  the  ufe  ofgold°fi!ver,  &c. 
theiein  ;  but  they  have  been  negletfted. 

.  oacb-making  with  the  variety  of  carriages  for  the  like  ufe 
is  an  ingemous  bulmefs,  the  grelt  ft  part  oi’ it  not  beint  very 
laborious,  and  never  more  in  ufe  than  at  this  time,  fome 

ttenffelJesI  “  gent‘7  ^  n°W  takinS  Pride  in  dr“'i»g 
They  were  incorporated  into  a  company  in  the  year  1677  in 
the  reign  of  king  Charles  II.  and  have^a  ftand  in  St.  Pali’s 
Church- Yard,  in  which  they  fit  to  attend  the  lord  mayor  of 
London  on  the  day  of  his  initiation.  7 

CU7V-'d  Thatwhjch,we  cal1  Pk-coal  is  an  inflammable  foffil 
a  Pol  id,  dry,  opake  fubffance,  found  in  large  ftrata,  fplittin^ 
onzontally  more  eafily  than  in  any  other  direftion,  of  a  gloffy 

hue,  foft  and  friable,  not  fufibl.e,  but  eafily  inflammable  and 
leaving  a  large  refiduum  of  afhes.  7  ammaoie,  and 

Of  the  hard,  dufky,  black  coal. 

This  is  one  of  the  fpecies  of  coal  in  common  ufe  in  London, 
and  many  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  is  called  Scotch 
coal,  though  that  name  is  not  ftri&ly  applied  to  this  fpecies 
alone;  but  the  following  kind,  more  diftinaively  called 
Welch  coal,  is  often  fold  under  the  fame  denomination.  It 
is  a  confiderable  firm  and  compaa  fubftance,  of  a  moderately 
clole  texture,  and  pretty  heavy  :  it  is  naturally  of  a  rough, 
rugged,,  and  dufty  furface,  and  is  ufually  feen  in  flat  maffes, 
though  it  naturally  conftitutes  large  and  continued  ftrata  ;  but, 
being  of  a  laminated  ftruaure  in  thefe,  it  naturally  breaks  into 
maiies  of  this  fhape  in  the  digging,  and  thefe  more  readily 
lplit,  or  break  horizontally,  than  in  any  other  dire&ion,  though 
by  no  means  regularly  or  evenly  in  that.  It  is  rough  and  harfli 
to  the  touch,  and  of  a  rude  and  rough  furface :  it  is  of  a  very 
ftrong  and  deep  black,  but  not  at  all  gloffy,  and,  when  broken, 
is  much  lefs  fo  than  any  other  coal. 

It  makes  no  effervefcence  with  acids. 

Examined  by  the  microfcope,  it  appears  of  a  tolerable  com¬ 
part  and  clofe  texture,  of  an  irregularly  laminated  ftru<fture, 
and  conftderably  bright. 

It  is  very  readily  inflammable,  and  burns  brifkly,  giving  a 
right  white  flame,  and  burning  away  very  quick  into  allies, 
not  into  cinders,  in  the  manner  of  the  common  coal.  This 
is  owing  to  its  being  more  purely  bituminous,  and  regularly 
mflammable,  the  mattes  of  the  common  coal  becoming  ex¬ 
tinct  before  they  are  half  confirmed,  thefe  never  goino-  out ’till 
they  are  wholly  burned  away. 

It  is  dug  in  great  quantities  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  ; 
about  Limington  there  is  fo  much  of  it,  and  fuch  quantities 

are  lent  from  thence,  that  in  many  places  it  is  called  Limine:- 
ton  coal.  ° 

The  hard  gloffy  coal. 

This  is  a  fpecies  of  coal  fometimes  fold  in  London  under  the 
name  of  Scotch  coal,  but  known  in  many  parts  of  this  king¬ 
dom  under  the  name  of  Welch  coal,  and  is  much  efteemld 
for  it  s  burning  with  lefs  fmoke  than  any  other  kind. 

It  is  a  very  firm  and  compact  body,  of  a  clofe,  even,  and  re¬ 
gular  texture,  and  confiderablv  heavy ;  it  is  of  a  tolerably 

•  fmooth 
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fftooth  fur&ce,  and  Toft  to  the  touch,  and  is  ufually  brought 
to\is  in  moderately  large  and  irregular  flat  lumps.  In  the 
earth  it  compofes  very  large  and  thick  ftrata,  which  being  of 
a  luminated  ftruclure,  it  naturally  falls  into  maffes  of  this 
ft  ape  in  breaking.  It  is  the  hardeft  of  all  the  fpecies  of  coal, 
but  it  is  not  nearly  fo  hard  as  the  ampeiites  :  it  breaks  more 
eafily  horizontally  than  in  any  other  dire&ion,  though  not 
regularly  or  evenly  in  that,  and,  when  freft  broken,  is  very 
bright  and  glofly,  and  of  a  very  fine  deep  black. 

It  makes  no  eftervefcence  with  aqua  fortis. 

Examined  by  the  tnicrofcope,  it  appears  of  a  very  remarkable 
even  texture,  and  of  a  laminated  ftrudlure,  being  composed 
of  numerous  fmall  and  thin  plates,  or  flakes,  laid  clofely  on 
one  another,  and  each  of  thefeof  many  other,  much  thinner 
and  finer ;  the  microfcope  ftews,  however,  fome  parts  of 
thefe  thinner  flakes  to  be  much  purer,  blacker,  and  more 
glofly  than  the  reft. 

It  is  dug  in  vaft  quantities  in  Wales,  and  in  many  parts  of 
England  ;  it  is  very  readily  inflammable,  and  burns  with  a 
bright,  vivid,  white  flame,  and  almoft  wholly  without  fmoak, 
but  does  not  confume  fo  faft  as  the  former  fpecies,  or  burn 
away  at  once  to  aftes,  but  makes  cindeis,  like  the  common. 

It  is  fo  remarkable  for  it’s  burning  without  fmoak,  that,  in 
fome  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  general  in  Wales,  they 
make  malt  with  it  without  previous  burning. 

The  friable  glofly  coal. 

This  is  a  fubftance  extremely  well  known,  being  the  com- 
tnon  firing  of  London,  and  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  It  is  dug  in  different  degrees  of  purity  and  goodnefs 
in  different  places;  and  the  fineft  of  this  kind  is  known,  a- 
mong  the  dealers  in  coal,  by  the  name  of  Tanfield-Moor  coal, 
the  place  where  it  is  dug. 

It  is  a  friable  fubftance,  of  a  fmooth  and  even  texture,  and 
but  moderately  heavy,  being  much  lighter  than  either  of  the 
former  fpecies,  though  heavier  than  the  cannel,  or  ampeiites  : 
it  is  of  an  irregular  and  uneven  furface,  and  ufually  comes 
to  us  in  large  thick  maffes,  in  various  ftapes,  but  not  re- 
maikably  flat.  It  conftitutes  immenfe  ftrata  in  the  earth, 
and  is  in  thofe  of  a h  irregularly-laminated  ftru&ure,  and 
thence  is  naturally  raifed  in  broad  and  flat,  rather  than  any 
other  ftaped  pieces ;  but  thefe  are  fo  brittle,  that  they  are 
eafily  broken  tranfverfely,  and,  therefore,  feldom  retain  long 
their  original  flat  form.  It  is  fmooth  on  the  furface,  and 
fomewhat  foft  to  the  touch,  and  is  of  lefs  hardnefs  than  any 
other  coal:  it  breaks  with  a  tolerable  even,  and  very  re¬ 
markably  bright  furface,  and  is  of  a  fine  deep  Ihining  black. 

It  makes  no  eftervefcence  with  aquafortis. 

Viewed  by  the  microfcope,  it  appears  of  an  irregular  lami¬ 
nated  ftrudfure,  and  clofe  texture,  and  of  a  very  remarkable 
brightnefs. 

It  is"  very  readily  inflammable,  and  does  not  burn  foon  to 
aftes. 

It  is  dug  about  Newcaftle  in  England,  whence  it  has  it’s 
name  of  Newcaftle  coal,  and  in  vaft  plenty  in  a  great  manv 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  : 

Of  charcoal. 

Another  fpecies  of  coal  is  that  which  we  diftihguift  by  the 
nanle  °{  charcoal,  and  which  may  be  properly  faid  to  be  an 
artificial  kind  of  fuel.  The  procefs  whereby  it  is  made  is  by 
calcining  or  chai  ring  of  wood,  in  a  kind  of  occlufo :  for  the 
fuel  being  fo  covered  with  earth,  as  only  to  admit  of  the  in¬ 
flammability  of  the  wood,  the  fulphur,  that  would  other- 
wife  evaporate,  becomes  in  a  great  meafure  fixed  on  the  fame 
body,  and  thereby  renders  the  fuel  of  confiderably  greater 
itrength,  than  the  crude  wood  of  itfelf  would  be  :  this  is 
owing  to  faving  the  oleaginous  quality  of  the  fuel,  which 
in  crude  wood  goes  off.  It  is  therefore  that  this  is  made  ufe 
of  m  divers  metallic  operations,  with  more  fuccefs  than  the 
crude  wood  can  be.  1  his  is  an  article  of  confiderable  advan¬ 
tage  to  many  Englifh  gentlemen,  whof'e  eftates  confift  in 
Wood  lands. 

Of  the  trade  of  charcoal  in  France, 

All  the  charcoa!  fold  in  the  city  of  Paris  is  brought  thither 
eithei  by  land  or  water,  and  the  carriage,  as  well  as  the  rre- 
nera] [  traffic  therein  are  under  divers  regulations,  the  chief 
of  which  are  as  follow: 

The  coal,  defigned  for  Paris  from  the  neighbouring  provinces 

7  thither’  Wkh0Ut  ft°PpinS  ^Where,’ 

thereof  is  fixed  from  three"  dlysTo  three "daysf  ftf  meter? 

being°bliSed>  f°r  tO 

ftfteirtoatshT1^1-6  f°  fel1  what  comes  hY  water 

-t  by  agems.’  7  Ch‘,dren’  and  fervJts,  and 

.1“  Sjf  o,Co,hiSrwift  2eV°  be  f°,ld’  °r  that  which  is 

by  the  proper  officer.  L  "  Ue*  wlthout  being  examined 
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Charm,  or  tiie  fmaller  fort  of  coal,  muft  be  fold  feparate!^ 
the  price  of  which  alfo  muft  be  fixed  by  the  magiftrate. 
Acextain  number  of  boats  only  are  permitted  to  expole  their 
commodity  to  fale,  at  one  and  the  lame  time. 

The  dealers  herein  are  obliged  to  have  their  coal  equally  good 
in  all  parts,  to  prevent  impofition. 

Of  pit-coal. 

This  is  merchandize  in  which  there  is  a  <*reat  trade  in 
I  ranee.  The  lockfmiths,  farriers,  and  other  artificers,  who 
are  obliged  to  heat  their  iron  to  hammer  it  on  an  anvih 
can  t  do  without  it.  In  England  it  is  the  common  firing. 
Places  where  it  is  moftly  got  in  France  are  in  Auvergne,  the 
mines  of  Braffac,  near  Brionde,  in  the  fame  province  •  St 
Stephen  in  the  foreft,  the  Niverneze,  Bourgogne,  Concour- 
ion  in  Anjou,  the  neighbourhood  of  Mezieres  and  Charle- 
viile.  (In  1740,  were  difeovered  at  Doue,  near  Saumure 
Dimes  of  coal  that  promife  greatly.  M.  D.  Janfac  laid  the 
plan  of  different  ways  for  conveying  it  on  the  Loire  ) 

Great  quantities  of  it  come  alfo  from  foreign  countries  as 
out  of  Hainault,  and  the  country  of  Liege. 

England  fu rni ft es  a  confiderable  quantity  of  it,  which  comes 
ufually  by  way  of  Rouen.  This  laft  is  moft  efteemed  •  tho’ 
many  pretend,  that  what  comes  from  the  mine  in  Auverene 
is  not  inferior  to  it;  and  others  give  the  preference  to  that  of 
Hainault,  becairfe  it  is  fatter,  and  burns  longer. 

There  are  certain  officers  appointed  in  the  parts  of  Paris 
where  coals  are  fold  and  uttered,  called  fworn  coal-meters 
Leiide  thofe  who  trade  by  wholefale  in  pit-coal  at  Paris  there 
are  two  other  forts  of  dealers  in  it;  the  one  called  retail 
home-dealers,  the  other  foreign  dealers,  who,  as  foon  as 
their  merchandize  is  difpofed  of,  return  home  for  a  frefb 
loading :  the  former  refide  in  the  city,  and  there  retail  the 
coal,  of  which  they  have  boats  loaded  in  the  provinces  by 
their  agents,  who  fend  them  to  Paris.  y 

The  difference  of  trade,  carried  on  by  thefe  two  forts  of  deal- 

T>ZrfS  rlat,the  former  have  permiffion  to  keep 

ftore-houfes,  to  depofit  their  coal  in  for  l'ale  :  whereas  the 
oreign  dealers  are  obliged,  as  foon  as  they  arrive  at  certain 
wharfs  and  havens  to  fell  diredly,  withoit  landing.  But 
thefe  have  the  preference  of  the  others,  as  to  the  fale  at  die 
whaifs  the  burgefs- dealers  not  being  permitted  to  expofe  their 
coal  to  fale,  till  the  foreigners  have  fold  ;  which,  however 
is  no  otherwife  to  be  underftood,  than  as  there  is  a  fuffiSS 
of  foreign  merchandize  to  fupply  the  city.  > 

y  a  general  regulation  of  both  the  prices,  that  which  is  fet 
at  the  firft  expofing  it  to  fale,  is  not  to  be  augmented  and 
that  if,  during  the  fale,  any  dealer  makes  abatement  heftall 
be  obliged  to  fell  at  that  abated  price.  5  h  “ 

By  an  order  of  council  of  the  6th  of  September,  1701  con 
cermng  merchandizes  of  Englifh,  Scotch,  and  Irift  growth 
the  cuftoms  inwards  for  coal  coming  from  thofe  countries’ 
are  fixed  at  30  s.  the  barrel,  conformable  to  the  order  of  the 

countries!7’  9*’  ^  ^  °f  C°aI  COminS  from  foreign 

Pit-coal  from  Flanders  and  Hainault,  and  pafling  through  the 
provinces  of  Champagne  and  Picardy,  hje  bee!  ftcluled  ft 

°f  the  3d  -°f  Ju,y*  Eut’  the  rafters  of  the 
forges  of  thofe  two  provinces  having  reprefented  the  areat 

prejudice  that  had  accrued  from  it,  the  king,  by  a  deerfe  of 
the  19th  of  June,  1703,  enafted,  that,  for  thJ future,  the 
cuftoms  mwafton  coals  coming  from  Flanders  and  Hainault 
ftouJd  be  to  the  magiftrates  of  Picardy  and  Champagne  but 
10  s.  the  barrel  of  300  pound  weight,  inftead  of  30!.  ’ 

Stone-coal. 

This,  which  fome  very  improperly  confound  with  pit-coal, 
hough  they  have  nothing  common!  but  their  inflarCbft- 

of  which  are!  7’  and  fulPhureous>  divers  quarries 

,  which  are  found  in  many  provinces  of  France  nartin.. 

blackilh  ^  ^1VJrnois  and  Bourbonnois.  It  is  ’a  kind  of 
blackifh  pumice-ftone,  but  more  clofe,  lefs  fpongy,  and 

romLn,  /  ud  hCaVier  than  the  true  P^mice-ftorfe7  It  ft 

tur7  but  7f  a  f  rn  gref  !'eCeS’  fTewhat  Iike  foe  Holland’s 
’,7  of  a  IePs  regular  figure.  The  fire  it  makes  is  lively, 

infMffiftSh?rertyii0nSAbutthe  Vapour  is  hurtful,  and  of  an 
for  5mofta^etu  t0f  thoferwbo  are  not  ufed  to  it.  It  ferves 
trade  ftf-  the  fame  11  fes  as  pit  and  charcoal;  and  the 
are  force!  ^confiderable,  where  the  other  two  forts 

Wood  having  become  very  fcarce  and  dear  at  Paris  in  17  rz 

foldeverv  we°fl  ^  brouSht>  which  P refen% 

loJd  very  well  at  the  wharfs,  the  people  croudino-  thither- 

anti  c^TanygK°0dhrfeSmadetrial  ofitfo  their  ftoves  and 

iZeouTfZu  fUt  the  mfgnity  °f  -pours,  and  ful- 

of  the  firft  hn  /  oon  &ave  them  a  diftafte  to  it ;  and,  the  fale 

no  mofel  f  S  "%fl,5ceedtng> the  new  dealers  in  it  brought 

quintal  and  ifP‘  7  rbe  wh°lef'ale  vend  of  it  is  by  the 

quintal,  and  it  is  retailed  by  the  pound.  / 

neiVhboMr'i'11!  ^one‘coal  has  been  difeovered  in  the 

inftead^ of  w°  '  J  'm  Switzefland;  and  ufed  there, 

imtead  of  wood,  in  the  falt-pits. 

Some 
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Some  of  the  laws  of  England  relating  to  the  coal-trade. 

Keels  in  the  port  of  Newcaftle  are  to  be  meafurcd  by  com- 
miffioners,  before  carriage  of  coals,  on  pain  of  forfeiture, 
9  H.  V.  c.  io. 

The  fack  of  coal  to  contain  four  bufhels  of  clean  coal.  7  Ed. 

VL  c-  7- 

Sea-coals  brought  into  the  river  Thames  and  fold,  to  contain 
thirty-fix  bufhels  heaped  to  the  chaldron,  and  one  hundred 
and  twelve  pounds  the  hundred,  on  pain  of  forfeiture.  The 
lord-mayor  of  London,  &c.  may  fet  rates  or  prices  upon  coals 
fold  by  retail.  Retailers  refufing  to  fell  at  thofe  rates,  officers 
may  enter  wharfs,  &c.  by  force,  and  make  fale  at  the  rates 
appointed,  16  and  X7  Car.  II.  c.  2.  Extended  to  all  coun¬ 
ties,  17  Geo.  II.  c.  35. 

Commiffioners  to  be  appointed  by  the  king  for  meafuring  and 
marking  of  keels,  boats,  carriages,  &c.  for  coals  in  New¬ 
caftle.  Keels,  &c.  carrying  coals  before  meafured  and  mark¬ 
ed,  to  be  forfeited,  with  the  coals  ;  removing  or  altering 
marks,  to  forfeit  1  o  1. 

Coals  imported  to  pay  5s.  per  chaldron  duty,  and  culm  is. 
and  coals  fold  by  the  ton,  5s.  per  ton;  to  be  paid  at  the 
place  of  importation.  ^  wo  mariners  allowed  to  every  hun¬ 
dred  ton  of  flipping,  prefs-free  ;  preffing  them  to  forfeit  iolf 
Ninelhips  of  war  to  convoy  the  coal-trade,  6  and  7  Will.  III. 
c.  1 . 

This  ftatute  takes  off  the  duties  fupra,  and  impofes  a  duty 
of  5  s.  per  ton,  or  7  s.  6d.  per  chaldron  for  coals  fold  by 
meafure,  to  be  paid  by  the  importer  for  coals  brought  from 
Scotland,  or  any  parts  beyond  fea.  For  coals  laid  on  board 
in  Englifh  ports  3s.  4d.  per  ton,  and  5s.  per  chaldron,  and 
1  s.  per  chaldron  for  culm  fhipped  in  this  kingdom,  9  and  10 
W.  III.  c.  13. 

Coals  exported  in  foreign  bottoms  to  pay  10  s.  per  chaldron, 
in  Britifh  bottoms  only  3s.  per  chaldron,  6  Ann.  c.  22. 
This  a£t  grants  an  additional  duty  of  3  s.  per  ton,  and  4s.  6  d. 
per  chaldron  for  foreign  coals,  and  3  s.  per  chaldron  for  water- 
born  coals,  appropriated  to  a  lottery,  8  Ann.  c.  4. 

Wei  fir  coals,  &c.  exported  to  Ireland,  &c.  to  pay  is.  per 
chaldron;  to  the  plantations,  2  s.  Coals  imported  from  fo¬ 
reign  parts,  2 s.  per  ton,  and  3s.  per  chaldron;  carried 
from  port  to  port,  is.  4d.  per  ton,  and  2s.  the  chaldron. 
Granted  for  32  years,  9  Ann.  c.  6. 

Contracts  between  coal-owners,  mafters  of  fhips,  &c.  for 
retraining  the  buying  of  coals,  &c.  are  void  ;  and  parties  to 
forfeit  iool.  factors,  50I.  mafters  of  veffels,  20I.  certifi¬ 
cates  to  be  made  of  lading,  &c.  For  falfe  ones  to  forfeit  10 1. 
Selling  coals  for  other  forts  than  they  are,  to  forfeit  50 1.  Not 
above  fifty  laden  colliers  to  continue  in  the  port  of  Newcaftle, 
See.  oi\pain  of  50 1.  Work-people  in  the  mines  not  to  be 
employed  who  are  hired  by  others,  under  the  penalty  of  5I. 
9  Ann.  c.  28.  By  12  Ann.  c.  17.  is  granted  a  duty  of  j  d. 
per  chaldron  for  coals  and  culm,  and  2d.  for  every  ton  of 
fhipping  coming  into  the  port  of  London  (except  thofe  col¬ 
liers,  filhing  veffels,  &c.)  for  the  repair  of  Dagenham  breach. 
No  buyer  of  coals  to  ad  as  agent  for  any  mafter  or  owner  of 
a  Ihip  importing  coal,  under  the  penalty  of  200 1.  And  coal- 
owners  felling  one  fort  for  another,  or  any  particular  coals  in 
preference  of  others,  {hall  forfeit  500 1.  Coal-facks  to  be 
fealed  and  marked,  and  be  four  feet  and  two  inches  long,  and 
twenty-fix  inches  broad,  on  pain  of  20  s.  And  fellers  of  coals 
fhall  keep  a  bufhel  edged  with  iron,  and  fealed  and  ftamped, 
and  put  three  bulhels  to  a  fack ;  ufing  other  meafures,  to  for¬ 
feit  50I.  Penalties  above  5I.  recovered  by  adion  of  debt; 
and* under,  before  juftices  of  the  peace,  &c.  3  Geo.  II.  c.  26. 
The  price  of  coals  not  to  be  inhanced  in  the  river  Thames* 

■  by  keeping  turn  on  delivery,  &c.  on  pain  of  tool.  4  Geo! 
II.  c.  30. 

The  lord-mayor  and  court  of  aldermen  are  impowered  to  fet 
the  price  of  all  fea-coals  imported  into  London,  and  ports  ad¬ 
jacent,  for  one  year;  and  perfons  felling  coals  out  of  any 
veffel,  yard,  or  warehoufe,  for  a  higher  price,  {hall  forfeit 
36  s.  per  chaldron,  to  be  levied  by  diftrefs,  by  warrant  of 
two  juftices,  &c.  And  if  any  perfon,  vending  coals  at  New¬ 
caftle,  refufe  to  put  on  {hip-board  a  loading  of  coals,  on  ten¬ 
der  of  payment  of  the  price  there,  he  is  liable  to  the  forfeit¬ 
ure  of  100 1.  recoverable  by  adion  or  information,  11  Geo. 
II.  c.  15. 

For  preventing  frauds  in  the  admeafurement  of  coals  within 
the  city  and  liberty  of  Weftminfter,  that  part  of  the  duchy  of 
Lancafter  adjoining  thereto,  the  parilhes  of  St  Giles  in  the 
b  lelds,  St  Mary  le  Bon,  and  fuch  part  of  the  parilh  of  St 
Andrew  Holborn,  as  lies  in  the  county  of  Middlefex,  two 
principal  land  coal-meters  are  appointed,  who  are  to  take  an 
oath  for  the  due  execution  of  their  office,  and  appoint  a  fuf- 
ficient  number  of  labouring  coal-meters  to  attend  at  wharfs 
and  warehoufes  to  meafure  out  coals  there,  who  are  alfo  to 
take  an  oath  for  the  due  execution  of  their  office.  A  lighter¬ 
man  is  not  to  break  bulk,  but  in  the  prefence  of  a  meter  or 
the  confumer.  All  contrads  for  coals,  diredly  from  any 
lighter  to  the  confumer  (not  being  lefs  than  five  chaldron) 
mall  be  for  pool-meafure,  and  loaded  feparately  in  the  craft, 
and  delivered  without  being  meafured,  unlefs  the  buyer  de! 

lire  n.  Coals  fold  for  wharf  meafure,  to  be  meafured  in  the 
Vol.  I. 
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prefence  of  a  labouring  coal-meter,  as  by  flat.  J6,  ±7  Can  II 
he  ieller  to  pay  2d.  per  chaldron  to  the  labouring  coal- 

meter  and  the  like  to  the  principal  land  coal-meter  who  are 

to  deliver  tickets  of  the  names  of  the  buver*  ffifter  ’quant inn 

veredbv  ,h°f C°alS’  d?’  whi<*  ticket  if, o’  be d  i 

pavfor  Ihe  m2ran  r  "h°  “  'hereupon  to 

ticket  ferfdi  T  r  "T  a"fing'  °r  delivering  the 

t  cket,  forfeits  5 1.  Carts  loaued  with  above  eight  bulhels 

fent  without  fnch  ticket,  the  fender  to  forfeit  col  and  the 

driver  5 1.  Meter  making  falfe  ticket!,  or  falfe  Meafure  ten! 

dered  incapable  of  afling  as  a  meter,  and  to  forfeit  el  No 

quantity  above  eight  bulhels  ,o  be  delivered,  but  i„5,  L  ore 

fence  of  a  meter;  and,  if  the  buyer  fliall  be  dilTatisfied  with 

e  meafure  under  this  a£i,  the  coals,  on  acquainting  the  fel- 

kr  or  carman  during  the  delivery,  and  before  he  is  difcharged, 

may  be  re-meafured  by  a  fea-coal-meter ;  the  carman  °  on 

notice  m  writing  of  the  buyer’s  beingdiflitisfied  with  the  ,„ea- 

Sq  Geo.  Il”  c.  Part  “  3  fta‘Coal-me,er  «“>  he  produced, 
*  35*  — 


The  coal-trade  of  England,  that  is,  carrying  coals  from 
Newcaftle,  Sunderland,  Blith,  and  other  adjaLt  places  in 
the  north ;  as  alfo  from  the  Firth  of  Edinburgh  in  Scotland, 
and  other  places  thereabouts,  to  the  city  of  London,  and  to 
the  port  towns  on  the  coaft  all  the  way,  as  well  on  this  fide 
of  Newcaftle  north,  as  up  the  channel  as  high  as  Portfmouth 
weft,  is  a  prodigious  article,  and  employs  abundance  of  ftfip- 
ping  and  feamen;  infomuch  that,  in  a  time  of  urgent  ne- 
ceiiity,  the  colliery  navigation  alone  has  been  able  to  fupply 

e  government  with  a  body  of  feamen  for  the  royal  navy* 
able  to  man  a  confiderable  fleet  at  a  very  fhort  warning,  and 

at  without  difficulty,  when  no  other  branch  of  trade  would 
do  the  like. 

Likewife  the  Whitehaven  collieries  in  Cumberland,  belonging 
to  the  honourable  Sir  James  Lovvther,  Bart,  furnilh  feveral 
counties  in  Ireland  with  coals,  and  conftantly  employ  up¬ 
wards  of  2000  feamen  ;  which  alfo  is  a  noble  nurfery  for 
the  royal  navy  of  this  kingdom.  The  port  of  Swanzey  in 

thereabout  165  ^  °f  Devonfhire’  and  other  counties 

The  pit-coals  Efficiently  fupply  not  only  all  the  porls,  but 
by  means  of  thofe  ports,  and  the  navigable  rivers,  all  the  ad¬ 
jacent  counties  very  far  inland,  between  the  port  of  Newcaftle 
and  the  river  T  hames  ;  as  Whitby,  Scarborough,  Hull,  with 
the  port  of  Gnmfby  :  as  for  the  Humber,  the  Hull  ,  on  which 
he  town  of  Hull  is  fi  mated,  the  Oufe,  and  even  all  the  rivers 
tneieabouts,  they  are  indeed  an  exception  to  this  courfe  of  the 
trade,  and  are  principally  fupplied  by  boats  from  the  inland 
counties  of  Derby  and  Nottingham,  by  the  Trent ;  and  from 
the  town  of  Wakefield,  by  the  Calder,  to  the  very  city  of 
York,  upon  the  Oufe;  from  whence  alfo  all  the  reft  of 'the 
rivers  and  towns  on  that  fide  are  furnifhed.  But  this  is  but 
of  late  years,  and  fince  the  river  Calder  was  made  navigable, 
and  a  duty  laid  on  the  Newcaftle  coals. 

The  many  thoufands  of  men  employed  under-ground  in  thefe 
collieries,  as  well  as  thofe  employed  in  the  larfd-carriage,  ren¬ 
der  this,  as  a  domeftic  branch  of  traffic,  ftill  the  more  im¬ 
portant  to  the  kingdom.  Nor  are  thefe  all  the  national  be- 
arife  horn  the  coal-trade ;  large  quantities  here¬ 
of  being  annually  exported  both  to  France  and  Holland. 
And  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  riches,  acquired  to  thefe 
kingdoms  by  this  branch  of  trade,  are  like  thofe  treafures, 
which  are  obtained  out  of  the  fea  by  our  fifheries,  they  be¬ 
ing  all  certain  real  profit,  without  any  lofs  to  the  kingdom, 

and  giving  employment  to  prodigious  numbers  of  our 
people. 


Further  Remarks. 

The  wafte  and  deftrudlion  which  has  been  of  the  woods  in 
Warwick,  Stafford,  Worcefter,  Hereford,  Monmouth,  Glo- 
celter,  Glamorgan,  Pembroke,  Shroplhire,  and  Suffex,  by  the 
iron  works,  is  not  to  be  imagined.  The  fcarcity  of  wood  is 
thereby  already  grown  fo  great,  that  where  cord-wood  has 
been  fold  at  five  or  fix  {hillings  per  cord,  within  thefe  few 
years,  it  is  now  rifen  to  upwards  of  twelve  and  fourteen  {hil¬ 
lings  ;  and  in  fome  places  is  all  confirmed. — And,  if  feme  care 
is  not  taken  to  preferve  our  timber  from  thefe  confuminp-  fur¬ 
naces,  we  {hall  certainly  foon  ftand  in  need  of  Oak  to  fupplv 
the  royal  navy,  and  alfo  of  {hipping  for  the  ufe  of  the  mer¬ 
chant  ;  to  the  great  difeouragement  of  {hip-building  and  na¬ 
vigation,  upon  which  the  fafety  and  figure  of  thefe  kingdoms, 
as  a  maritime  power,  depend. 

It  is  generally  allowed,  that,  within  about  thefe  feventy  years 
Ireland  was  better  ftored  with  Oak-timber  than  England  ;  but 
feveral  gentlemen  from  hence,  as  well  as  thofe  refiding  there, 
fet  up  iron  works,  which,  in  a  few  years,  fwept  away  the 
wood  to  that  degree,  that  they  have  had  even  a  fcarcity  of 
fmall  (tuff  to  produce  bark  for  their  tanning,  nor  fcarce  tim¬ 
ber  for  their  common  and  neceffary  ufes. 

Their  diftrefs  has  been  fo  great,  that  they  have  been  forced  to 
fend  to  England  and  elfewnere  for  bark,  and  to  Norway,  &c. 
for  building  timber,  and  fuller  their  large  hides  to  be  exp  jrted 
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to  Holland,  Germany,  and  Flanders,  where,  to  a  great  lofs 
in  that  manufactory,  they  have  been  tanned. 

Now,  if  the  quantity  of  bar-iron,  which  is  at  prefent  made 
in  England  and  Ireland,  could  be  manufactured  in  large 
Works  with  our  pit-coal,  or  fome  peculiar  forts  thereof, 
thefe  iron- works  would  be  tranfplanted  to  the  pit- coal,  or  the 
coal  brought  to  the  iron-works,  and  the  growth  of  our  wroods, 
for  a  time,  be  duly  promoted* — Or,  for  the  fake  of  thefe 
gentlemen’s  eftates,  which  may  confift  in  woodlands,  and  are 
contiguous  to  furnaces  already  ereCted,  thofe  furnaces  might  be 
obliged  to  confume  fuch  a  quantity  of  wood,  in  conjunction 
with  the  pit-coal,  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  as  would  do 
no  injury  to  the  wood-land  eftates,  and  prevent  that  fcarcity 
of  wood  and  oak,  which  is  now  complained  of. 

Moreover,  if  this  difco very  was  made,  as  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  would,  by  means  thereof,  be  enabled  to  fupply 
themfelves  with  the  general  manufacture  of  iron,  from  the 
ore  to  the  bar,  this  would  prevent,  we  apprehend,  from  the 
provifo  before-intimated,  the  wood-land  gentlemen  from  fuf- 
taining  any  injury  by  fo  ufeful  a  difcovery;  and  the  eftates  of 
the  pit- coal  owners  would  be  enriched  in  proportion  to  the 
additional  confumption  of  this  kind  of  fuel  throughout  the 
three  kingdoms. 

Encouragement,  indeed,  has  been  given  to  our  plantations, 
for  the  making  of  pig  and  fow-iron ;  but  we  do  not  think 
that  this  meafure  has  yet  operated  fo  fuccefsfully,  as  to  di- 
mmifh  our  importation  of  the  quantity  of  foreign  bar-iron  : 
nor  are  our  woods  Efficient  to  fupply  the  three  kingdoms  with 
this  manufacture,  made  even  from  the  American  pig  and 
fow,  provided  they  were  able  at  prefent,  amply  to  fupply 
Great-Britain  and  Ireland  therewith.  So  that  the  difcovery 
of  making  bar-iron  from  the  pit-coal  fuel,  or  in  conjunction 
with  what  wood-fuel  we  have  among  ourfelves,  ftill  feems 
very  defireable ;  provided,  by  means  thereof,  it  can  be  made 
near  as  cheap  as  it  is  imported  from  foreign  countries. 

But  fince  fuch  a  difcovery  cannot  be  carried  into  execution  in 
great  works,  without  being  known  to  every  one  ;  and  fince 
a!fo,  that  a  common  patent,  in  a  manufacture  of  this  kind, 
is  more  liable  to  be  invaded  and  violated,  than  fome  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  nature,  by  others  who  would  envy  fo  great  a  difcovery, 
wherein  they  were  not  interefted  :  Quere,  therefore, 

1.  Whether  it  might  not  become  the  wifdom  of  the  nation  to 
grant  fome  reafonable  public  reward  and  encouragement,  by 
aCt  of  parliament,  to  whomfoever  fhall  make  the  difcovery, 
by  the  means  of  pit-coal  fuel  to  fupply  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  with  bar-iron,  fo  cheap  as  it  is  imported  from  foreign 
countries  ?  And,  Quere, 

2.  Whether  fuch  pretended  difcoverer,  or  difcoverers,  Ihould 
not  be  obliged  to  make,  or  rather  caufe  to  be  made,  in  his  or 
their  abfence,  500  tuns,  or  more,  of  fuch  bar-iron,  before  he 
or  they  are  intitled  to  any  part  of  the  public  reward  whatfo- 
ever,  that  fhall  be  given  by  parliament  for  that  purpofe  ? 

COBALT.  It  is  a  kind  of  marcafite,  or  grey  mineral,  of 
an  obfcure  white,  fomewhat  refembling  a  French-plate,  and 
the  pyrites,  though  fomewhat  more  obfcure,  and  contains  a 
white  arfenic,  and  fixed  earth  ;  it  changes  into  a  blue  glafs, 
when  mixed  with  flint,  and  ftony  cinders.  Bifrnuth  is^ alfo 
drawn  from  it;  and  that  kind  of  azure,  which  painters  ufe 
v/iih  white-lead,  for  a  blue,  and  that  ferves  to  give  the  re- 
quifite  bluifh  caft  to  ftarch.  It  is  faid  alfo  to  contain  ufually 
fome  copper,  and  a  little  filver.  There  are  many  mines  of  it 
m  Germany,  particularly  in  Saxony,  in  the  territories  of 
Schnecbourg,  and  of  Annebourg  ;  it  is  found  alfo  in  Alface 
and  the  Dauphinate. 

On  the  outfide  of  the  mines  of  cobalt  is  found  a  kind  of  mi¬ 
neral,  of  the  colour  of  the  ftreaked  role,  called  the  flower  of 
cobalt. 


The  beft  way  to  diftinguilh  this  mineral,  is  to  turn  it  into 
glais  ;  for  the  glafs  of  the  pyrites  is  black  ;  of  copper,  red  ; 
of  filver,  white ;  whereas  that  made  with  cobalt  is  fapphire. 
Cobalt  being  taken  out  of  the  mine,  the  heterogeneous  mat- 
ter  is  feparated  from  it  with  a  hammer;  it  is  calcined  in  a 
vaulted  kiln,  large,  and  flat  at  bottom,  ftirring  it  continual¬ 
ly,  that  the  fire  may  thoroughly  pervade  it,  and  feparate  the 
arfenic;  this  is  done  ’till  it  ceafes  to  fmoke.  Then  they  cal¬ 
cine  very  pure  and  choice  flints,  which,  while  hot,  are  caft 
mto  cold  water,  to  render  them  malleable,  after  which  they 
beat  and  reduce  them  to  powder.  With  three  parts  of thefe 
and  one  of  ftony  cinders  to  make  it  run,  they  ufually  mingle 
one  part  of  calcined  cobalt ;  this  mixture  is  put  into  great 
pots,  and  fet  in  a  furnace  to  be  turned  into  glafs,  a  very 
rong  fire  being  made  for  8,  10,  and  even  12  hours;  the 
mixture  being  diligently  ftirred,  that  it  may  be  equally  fluid 
roughout ;  when  it  is  as  fluid  as  it  will  be,  they  take  it 
out  with  an  iron  ladle,  and  caft  it  into  a  copper  full  of  cold 
a  er.  i,e  glafs,  being  thus  rendered  more  friable,  is  broke 
^°es  ^  water>  and  is  afterwards  paffed 

reduced  r  What  Wt  P*fs  is  *>">ken 

to  fenaraterh  v?'-y  fine  powder«  They  wafh  it  afterwards, 
What  whitiflf  n  Y  °t-her  heterogeneous  particles,  as  alfo 

powder  cil  ^d  hi”1'  wT redP°.wder’  calM  efchel,  and  a  blue 
faje  .  ,  an  C'r  j6'11  ls  afterwards  put  into  veflels  for  . 

ire  va  lot  TV1-6  forts’  the  Prices  likewife  ' 

1  a  ions ,  and  the  veiTels  have  different  marks,  as  O.  C. 


for  the  ordinary  fort,  M.  C.  for  the  middling,  F.  C.  fof  the 
fine,  F.  F.  C.  for  the  finer,  and  F.  F.  F.  C«  for  the  very 
fineft  fort,  which  is  exceeding  valuable  and  fcarce.  See 
Arsenic. 

C  OCT  hi  NEAL  is  a  drug  ufed  in  dying  and  medicine.  It 
is  a  body  of  an  irregular  figure,  but  always  oblong,  convex  on 
one  fide,  and  a  little  concave  on  the  other ;  it  has  feveral 
tranfverfe  furrows,  like  the  incifures  on  the  backs  of  in  feds* 
It  is  very  light,  and  fo  friable,  as  eafiiy  to  crumble  between 
the  fingers.  It’s  colour  is  a  pretty  deep  purple,  and  a  ftron* 
crimfon  internally.  It  is  chiefly  brought  from  Mexico. 
There  are  two  forts  of  it;  the  martigne,  which  is  efteemed' 
the  fineft,  both  for  dying  and  medicine  ;  and  the  wild,  which 
is  lefs  valuable.  This- difference,  in  the  fame  animal,  is  oc- 
cafioned  only  by  the  extraordinary  care  that  is  taken  of  the 
one,  by  being  fupplied  with  food  of  a  proper  kind  ;  the  other 
living  in  a  wild  itate  of  nature,  without  the  like  care. 

7  hough  this  drug  hath  long  been  in  ufe,  yet  it’s  hiftory 
like  that  of  many  others,  is  not  yet,  perhaps,  fully  known! 
It,  being  colleded  at  Mexico,  at  a  certain  feafon  of  the  year, 
from  a  particular  plant,  was  long  thought  to  be  only  the 
feed  of  that  plant;  and  thofe  who  difeovered  it  to  be  an  ani¬ 
mal,  were  laughed  at.  This  was  the  cafe  of  Pomet,  who  de- 
fpifed  Plumier ,  who  firft  declared  it  of  the  animal  kind.  So 
much  of  it,  however,  hath  been  difeovered,  by  expanding 
it’s  parts  in  water,  and  otherways  examining  it  by  micro- 
fcopes,  that  it  is  an.  in  fed*,  having  fix  legs,  and  a  probofeis 

or  extracting  the  juice  of  the  plant  whereon  it 
fubfifts.  v 


Reaumur  was  the  firft  who  afeertained  to  what  clafs  of  the 
animal  nature  this  infed  belonged.  This  author,  after  efta- 
bliihing  his  clafs  of  gall-infeds,  creatures  that  the  leaft  of 
ail  other  animals  appear  to  be  fuch,  eftablifiies  a  fecond  clafs, 
nearly  approaching  to  the  former,  but  one  degree,  at  leaft 
aiove  them,  in  their  approaches  to  the  characters  of  animal 
hfe,  found  in  other  living  creatures.— Thefe  he  calls  progail- 
tnfeds.  They  pafs  a  great  part  of  their  life  fixed  immoveably 
to  fome  part  of  a  plant,  as  the  gall-infeCts  do,  but  they  never 
lofe  their  figure  like  thefe  creatures,  but  may  always  be  known 
for  animals.- — Ot  this  clafs  is  the  cocheneal  judged  to  be,  an 
infed  of  fuch  confequence  as  an  article  of  commerce,  that  it 
is  not  left  to  breed  and  propagate  at  random,  but  the  nicefl: 
management  is  applied  to  every  feafon  and  circumftance  of  it’s 
multiplication. 

The  plant  on  which  the  cocheneal  is  found,  and  raffed  by  the 
Spaniards,  is  deferibed  by  botanifts  under  the  name  of  opuntia 
major.  It  is  compofed  wholly  of  leaves  of  an  oval  ‘  thick 
body,  joined  end  to  end,  and  running  into  ramifications  by 
means  of  new  ones,  which  grow  out  fide- ways.— The  flower 
is  moderately  large  .;  the  fruit  refembles  our  fig  in  Ihape,  it  is 
full  oi  a  crimfon  juice,  which  tinges  the  urine  crimfon  after 
eating  it.  To  this  purple  juice,  the  cocheneal  owe  their  de¬ 
licate  colour;  the  fame  in  feds  having  been  obferved  by 
Plumier  on  other  plants,  and  on  all  thefe  without  colour. 
The  Mexicans  plant  the  opuntia  all  around  their  habitations, 
for  the  fake  of  the  cocheneal,  which  they  propagate  there¬ 
on  with  great  care,  and  make  feveral  colledions  in  "the 
year. 

Upon  the  approach  of  the  rainy  feafon,  the  colledion  of  co¬ 
cheneal  is  over  for  that  year  ;  then  they  take  care  for  the 
next  year’s  ftore.  .  From  the  caution  of  the  Spaniards  in  this 
refped,  we  are,  in  a  great  meafure,  let  into  the  hiftory  of 
this  infed.  At  the  coming  on  of  the  wet  feafon,  they  "cut 
off  the  pieces  of  the  opuntia,  on  which  there  are  any  confi- 
derable  number  of  thefe  animals,  which  are  not  yet  arrived 
at  their  maturity. — They  houfe  them,  and  preferve  them 
from  all  mifehief. —  The  opuntia,  like  the  other  fucculent 
plants,  remain  frefh  a  long  while  after  it  is  cut  from  the 
root  or  ftem  ;  the  pieces  thus  cut  off  remain  fucculent  for 
the  rainy  feafon  ;  at  the  end  of  this  time,  the  infeds  are 
found  fo  well  grown,  that  they  are  ready  to  bring  forth  their 
young. 

The  people  now  prepare  for  the  multiplying  thefe  for  the  next 
year’s  crop  ;  they  make  a  fmall  kind  of  nefts  in  the  Ihape  of 
thofe  of  birds,  either  of  mofs,  or  of  the  thready  matter  of 
their  cacao-nuts,  or  any  other  the  like  fubftance ;  into  each  of 
thefe  nefts  they  put  12  or  14  of  the  infeds,  and-  they  then 
carry  them  out,  and  place  them  between  the  leaves  of  the 
opuntia’s,  the  plantations  of  which  they  take  care  to  have, 
at  that  time,  in  very  good  order. — The  thorns  of  the  opun¬ 
tia  make  thefe  nefts  eafiiy  fixed,  and  in  this  manner  they 
people  their  whole  plantation  in  a  few'  days  ;  though  the 
quantity  is  not  fmall  that  they  place  on  them  ;  for  theie  very 
cocheneals  of  the  nefts  make  their  firft  crop,  which  is  ga- 
themd  not  long  after.  They  place  generally  two  or  three& of 
theie  nefts,  that  is  to  fay,  they  allow  between  30  and  40  in- 
fods  to  the  jointing  of  every  leaf  of  the  plant  to  the  next, 
l  he  fiee  air  has  fuch  an  effed  on  thefe  infeds,  that,  within 
three  or  four  days  after  their  being  expofed  to  it,  they  bring 
forth  their  young  in  the  neft.  Every  mother  produces  feve¬ 
ral  thousands  of  thefe,  which  are  at  that  time  as  fmall  as  the  „ 
mmuteft  mite.  The  young  infeds  leave  the  nefts  after  a  lit-  " 
tie  time,  and  run.  about  the  plant;  they  foon  after,  how¬ 
ever,  fix  themfelves,  fome  on  one  part,  fome  on  another  of  it ; 
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but  they  always  chufe  the  mod  fucculent  part,  and  thdfe 
which  are  lead  expofed  to  the  wind.  They  remain  fixed  to 
the  place  they  choofe,  never  dirring  from  it  ’till  they  have 
acquired  their  full  growth,  and  are  themfelves  ready  to  brin^- 
fcrrh  young.  In  all  this  time  they  never  erode  the  leaves  of 
the  plant;  they  only  fuck  part  of  it’s  juices,  by  means  of 
their  probofcis. 

In  the  colder  countries,  where  the  cocheneal  infeil  is  raifed, 
they  always  cover  with  matting,  for  fome  time,  the  plants  on 
which  they  have  placed  the  neds,  and  where  the  young  in¬ 
fects  have  fixed  themfelves. 

So  defencelefs  an  animal,  as  the  cocheneal  in  it’s  fixed  date, 
mud  needs  be  a  prey  to  a  number  of  other  creatures  :  there 
are  multitudes  of  infeds  that  feed  on  them  :  but  the  people 
who  raile  them  are  at  infinite  pains  to  keep  the  plants  clear 
of  all  hodile  infeds.  There  are  many  crops  of  cocheneal  in 
a  year.  7  he  fird  is,  that  of  the  parent  animals  placed  in 
the  neds  ;  this  is  a  gathering  made  very  eafily ;  the  creatures 
never  leave  the  neds  they  were  placed  in  ;  "when  they  have 
brought  forth  their  young,  they  die  there,  and  there  is  no 
more  trouble  necefiary  than  the  taking  the  neds  off  the 
plant,  and  fluking  them  out. 

The  fe.cond  gathering  is  of  the  infeds,  which  had  been 
brought  forth  by  thefe,  and  have  fixed  themfelves  on  the  fe- 
veral  parts  of  the  plants,  as  before  mentioned. 

This  is  about  three  months  after  the  former;  in  this  time, 
a  little  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  favourablenefs  or  bad- 
nefs  of  the  feafon,  thefe  young  infeds  have  acquired  their 
full  growth,  and  many  of  them  are  bringing  forth  their 
young.  7  he  Indians  dillodge  thefe  from  the  plants,  by 
means  of  a  little  hair  pencil,  tolerably  diff,  and  fixed  in  a 
wooden  handle,  brufhing  them  off  by  this  means,  and 
catching  them  as  they  fall. 

They  are  very  careful,  in  this  fecond  gathering,  not  to  drip 
the  plants  wholly  of  the  infeds;  they  carefully  leave  a  great 
many  of  the  old  ones,  and  they  never  didurb  the  young  already 
produced  by  the  others.  The  third  crop  is  furnifhcd  by 
thefe  young  ones,  and  thofe  which  are  brought  forth  by  the 
parent  animal,  they  leave  there. — This  happens  at  about 
three  months  end,  at  which  time  their  young  ones  are  found 
to  be  full  grown,  and  are  gathered  as  the  former,  leaving  a 
dore  behind,  as  in  the  former  gathering.  Not  long  after  this 
third  gathering  of  the  cocheneal,  the  rainy  feafon  ufually 
comes  on.  The  young  infeds  brought  forth  by  thofe  they 
leave  on  the  plants  at  the  third  gathering,  are  what  they  find 
on  the  leaves,  which  they  at  this  time  cut  off  and  preferve, 
during  the  wet  feafon,  in  their  houfes,  to  be  placed  in  neds 
on  the  plants,  as  foon  as  this  is  over,  and  to  furnifli  three  or 
four  fucceffive  crops  the  enfuing  year. 

77iey  make  a  lad  gathering,  at  the  time  when  they  cut  off 
the  leaves  for  houfing :  they  cut  off  only  fo  many  as  they 
judge  will  be  fufficient  for  the  real  produce  ;  but  the  reft  of 
the  plant  is  alfo  full  of  the  infeds,  and  there  are  yet  on  it 
many  of  the  old,  or  parent  animals,  which  they  left  there 
on  the  third  gathering.  The  Indians,  when  they  have 
houfed  what  quantity  they  like,  make  a  gathering  of  thefe  : 
they  are  not  at  the  pains  of  diflodging  them  fingly  with  a  pen¬ 
cil,  as  the  others  ;  but  they  brufti  over  the  whole  plants  in  a 
carelefs  manner,  fo  that  there  fall  off  many  fragments  of  the 
fpines,  &c,  with  the  cocheneal,  which  are  mixed  with  the  old 
cocheneal  and  the  young  of  various  fizes  :  this  is  of  much  lefs 
value  than  the  other  more  carefully  picked  cocheneal.  The 
Spaniards  call  this  granille. 

7  he  parent  animals  ol  the  former  gatherings  would,  if  not 
prevented,  live  many  days  after  they  were  diflodged  from  the 
plant,  and  would  bring  forth  their  young,  which,  being  very 
fmall  and  nimble,  would  get  away  in  great  quantities,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  weight  of  the  cocheneal  would  be  loft.  To 
prevent  which,  the  Indians,  as  foon  as  they  have  finifhed  their 
gathering,  deftrcy  the  creatures. 

They  have  leveral  ways  of  killing  them :  fome  do  it  by  plung¬ 
ing  the  bafket  in  which  they  are  into  boiling  water,  and  af¬ 
terwards  drying  them  in  the  fun.  Others  have  a  fort  of  ovens 
built  in  a  coarfe  way,  on  purpofe  for  this  occafion  ;  they  put 
the  cocheneal  into  thefe,  as  foon  as  gathered,  and  give  juft 
fuch  a  heat  as  is  enough  to  kill  them.  Thefe  ovens  they  call 
temercales-  J 

The  Indian  women  have  alfo  a  kind  of  flat  ftones,  under 
which  they  kindle  a  fire,  and  then  place  them  on  their  cakes, 
or  loaves,  of  maize  bread  :  thefe  they  call  comales  ;  and  fome 
ufe  thefe  to  kill  the  cocheneal  infeds  in  the  lame  manner. 

The  difference  in  colour  of  the  cocheneal  we  receive,  is  prin¬ 
cipally  owing  to  the  different  methods  thus  ufed  to  kill  the 
infeds,  and  to  the  different  degrees  of  heat  the  Indians  ven¬ 
ture  to  give  them.  The  cocheneal,  while  living,  is  ufually 
covered  with  a  cottony,  or  downy  matter,  in  the  manner  of 
gall-infeds.  Thofe  which  are  killed  by  means  of  hot  water 
lofe  a  great/  part  of  that  powder  in  the  operation.  Thofe, 
on  the  contrary,  which  are  killed  in  the  temercales,  or  ovens’ 
retain  this  powdery  matter,  and  become  of  a  greyilh  colour’ 
mixed  with  crimfon;  and,  finally,  that  which  is  dried  on 
the  comales,  or  baking-ftones,  runs  a  great  hazard  of  being 
burned,  and  generally  becomes  blackilh.  The  Spaniards, 
who  are  very  nice  in  their  diftindions  of  the  cocheneal,  call 
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that  which  has  been  killed  in  water,  and  loft  it’s  grey n eft; 

can^fm'-n  v"  W  been  in  the  temercales,  they 

T  fr°m  its  maroled  appearance,  jafpeade  ;  and  the  lait 
winch  is  generally  over-baked  and  blacldfti,  ncgra. 

I  V  take  ZT"  fmrh  °a  ^  Cr°‘°  of  the  which 
th.y  tak.  out  of  the  nefts  they  had  put  them  in  lofe 

£edLm°:°'  ih'ir  WCifft  "  4i»g  than  anyrf  "he  £ 
ceedmg  crop. ;  four  pounds  of  thefe  dry  to  one  pound  •  of 

the  others,  three  pounds  frelh  generally  Ifford  a  pLd  dk 
The  impregnation  of  the  cocheneal  infect  is  the  fame  with 
that  ol  all  other  infeds  of  the  gall-infed  and  progali-infed 
claft.  All  the  creatures  which  we  have  been  defcribina  as 
S  °n  °Puntia>  and  as  gathered  from  cocheneal,  are  fe- 
mdes.  The  males  of  the  lame  fpecies  are  different  animals  ; 

ey  are  little  flies,  no  way  relembling  the  cocheneal,  though 
produced  by  the  fame  mothers.  The  extreme  fmaHnefs  of 
the  young  cocheneals  prevents  any  body’s  obferving  that  fome 
of  them  have  wings,  or  rudiments,  at  lead,  of  wings  at  that 
time;  and  as  they  afterwards  grow  up  and  appear  fo  very 
different  from  the  reft,  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  creatures  of 
another  kind,  accidentally  fallen  on  the  fame  plants. 

I  he  people  who  take  care  of  the  cocheneal,  all  agree  in  ob- 
ferving,  that,  at  the  time  when  that  infed  is  grown  to  it’s 
full  hze,  there  are  always  feen  on  the  fame  plants  a  number 
of  little  winged  creatures,  which  they  call  butterflies  ;  but  it 
is  eaiy  for  fuch  incurious  obfervers  to  miffake  a  fly  with  wings 
not  tranfparent,  and  thefe  fo  large  as  to  cover  the  whole  body, 
as  is  the  cafe  of  the  male  kermes  infed,  for  a  butterfly.  Thefe 
fl.es  are  much  fmaller  than  the  cocheneals,  and  are  feen  con¬ 
tinually  marching  among,  and  walking  over  them  :  they  all 
have  a  firm  belief,  that  thefe  flies  make  the  cocheneals  con¬ 
ceive;  and,  indeed,  the  whole  is  fo  analogous  to  what  hap¬ 
pens  for  the  impregnation  of  the  kermes,  that  there  is  little 
room  to  doubt  but  that  the  Indians  are  in  the  ri°-ht. 

The  quantity  of  cocheneal  brought  annually  into  Europe  is 
immenle  :  it  is  computed  that  there  is  not  lefs  than  eight  or 
nine  hundred  thoufand  weight  annually  imported  from  Spa- 
mfh  America.  1 

It  is  a  Angular  circumfhnce  attending  cocheneal,  that  it  is 
not  flab  e  to  decay.  People  who  have  made  colledions  of 
mleds,  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  preferve  them,  let  whatever 
art  be  employed  ;  other  lefs  infeds  get  into  their  bodies,  and 
eat  them.  On  the  other  hand,  cocheneal  preferred  in  a  box, 
with  no  particular  care  at  all,  will  keep  ever  fo  long  unhurt, 
and,  after  ever  fo  great  a  time,  is  as  fit  for  all  purpofes  either 
of  dyeing  or  medicine  as  at  firft. 

Mr  Neufv.lle  procured  fome  cocheneal  which  had,  by  all  ac¬ 
counts,  remained  in  the  ftorehoufe  whence  he  had  it  iqo 
years,  and  which  was  then  perfedly  good.  And  Mr  Mar- 
chand  of  Paris  produced  before  the  royal  academy  fome  coche¬ 
neal,  put  up  by  his  father  in  a  box,  the  date  on  which  fhewed 
that  it  was  6o  years  before,  and  which  was  as  good  as  anv 
cocheneal  of  the  laft  year.  } 

Cocheneal  is  efteemed  a  great  cordial,  fudorific,  alexiphar- 
mic,  and  febrifuge.  It  is  alfo  greatly  ufed  by  the  painters  and 
dyers,  the  high  crimfon  colour  it  affords  being  fcarce  equalled 
by  any  thing,  and  making,  according  to  their  different  ma¬ 
nagement  of  it,  all  the  degrees  and  kinds  of  red. 
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As  this  nation  expends  fuch  large  fums  annually  with  the 
Spaniards  in  this  article,  fhould  it  not  excite  us  to  it’s  cul¬ 
tivation  in  our  own  colonies,  if  poflible  ?  I  am  well  informed; 
that  an  eminent  merchant  of  the  city  of  London  received  a 
letter  not  long  fince  from  Cales,  in  Spain,  that  gives  an  ac¬ 
count  the  Spaniards  intend  to  prohibit  the  importation  of 
Britifn  linnens  into  Old  Spain.  And  the  other  meafures 
that  court  is  now  taking,  in  order  to  promote  their  own 
trade  and  navigation,  at  the  expence  of  that  of  Great-Brifain, 
certainly  ought  to  alarm  this  nation,  and  put  us  upon  every 
meafure  to  take  lefs  of  foreign  produds  and  manufactures; 
fince  we  are  likely  daily  to  fell  lefs  of  our  own. 
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Since,  by  the  late  definitive  treaty  051763,  we  have 
fo  greatly  extended  our  acquifitions  in  America,  efpecially 
on  the  continent;  and,  amongft  the  reft,  the  late  Spanish 
Florida  is  ceded  to  the  crown  of  Great-Brifain  :  it  is  now 
judged,  that  fome  of  our  own  poffeffions  will  fu.nifh  us  with 
this  very  important  article,  ufed  in  the  fcarlet  dye,  and  other 
kinds  of  red  dyes.  See  Dyeing. 

COCHINCHINA,  or  WEST  CHINA,  as  the  name 
implies,  or  the  CHINESE  COCHIN,  was  fo  called  by 
the  Portugueze,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  Cochin  on  the  Malabar 
coaft.  Including  Chiampa  on  the  fouth,  which,  though  reckon¬ 
ed  pan  of  Cambodia,  is  a  province,  or  at  leaft  tributary  to  Co- 
chinchina,  itextends  from  north  latitude  1 1  degrees  30  minutes 
to  16  degrees  10  minutes,  being,  according  to  Moll,  300  miles 
from  uprth  to  fouth,  and  150,  where  broadeft,  from  eaft  to 
weft.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tonquin  ;  by  the  fe  a  of 
China  on  the  eaft;  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  fouth;  arid  on 
the  weft  by  Cambodia,  and  a  ridge  of  mountains,  inhabited 
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by  a  favage  people,  called  Kemois,  who  live  independent  of 
any  government,  becaufe  their  hills  are  inacceffible.  Cochin- 
china  was  formerly  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Tonquin,  but 
fince  is  become  a  (eparate  kingdom. 

As  it  lies  upon  a  flat,  as  well  as  Tonquin  (though  it  is  reckoned 
more  temperate,  as  being  more  open  to  the  fea)  it  is  annually 
overflowed  in  the  like  manner;  confequently  the  feafons  are 
the  fame,  and  the  foil  equally  fruitful  in  rice,  which  needs 
no  manure-hut  the  mud  left  by  the  inundations  from  the 
mountains  of  the  Kemois,  which  renders  it  fo  fruitful,  that 
they  have  three  harvefts  in  a  year.  Thefe  inundations  hap¬ 
pen  once  .a  fortnight ;  at  which  time  they  have  their  greateft 
fairs  .and  markets,  becaufe  they  can  eaflly  tranfport  goods 
from  one  place  to  another  by  their  boats. 

Father  Borri,  the  Jefuit,  fays,  they  have  fugar- canes,  and 
the  fame  fruits  as  in  India,  all  the  year  round,  particularly 
oranges,  ananas,  bananas,  melons,  the  can,  gnoo,  glacca, 
and  durion,  delicious  fruits,  peculiar  to  this  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  countries. 

The  country  produces  no  grapes,  and,  therefore,  inftead  of 
wine,  they  drink  arac,  or  a  liquor  diftilled  from  rice.  They 
abound  v,  it'u  wild  and  tame  cattle,  fowl  and  fifh.  They  make 
a  fauce  of  fait  fifh  fteeped  in  water,  which  they  barrel  up  in 
great  quantities  ;  it  taftes  like  muftard,  and  ferv.es  as  a  whet 
to  their  rice.  They  make  the  fame  ufe  of  arac  and  betel 
as  the  other  Indians,  and  they  have  feme  tobacco.  They 
have  vaft  woods  of  mulberry-trees,  which  run  up  as  fall  as 
our  hemp.  Their  flik  is  not  fo  fine  as  the  Chinefe,  but 
'flronger.  They  have  the  beft  timber  in  the  world,  particu¬ 
larly  a  fort  which  abounds  in  the  mountains,  and  is  called 
the  incorruptible  tree,  becaufe  it  never  rots  under  earth  or 
water,  and  is  fo  folid  that  it  ferves  for  anchors  :  one  fort 
is  black,  and  another  red.  They  are  exceeding  tall,  ftraight, 
and  fo  big,  that  two  men  can  fcarce  fathom  them. 

They  have,  allb,  on  the  mountains  of  the  Kemois,  a  tree  of 
a  moll  fragrant  feent,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with 
lignum  aloes.  This,  being  reckoned  the  heft  produfl  of  the 
country,  is  engrofled  by  the  king,  and  is  fold  here  from  five 
to  16  ducats  a  pound.  It  is  highly  valued  both  in  China 
and  Japan,  w'here  the  logs  of  it  are  fold  for  200  ducats  a 
pound,  to  make  pillows  for  the  king  and  nobility ;  and,  among 
thofe  Indian  nations  which  continue  to  burn  their  dead,  great 
quantities  of  it  are  confumed  in  the  funeral  piles.  The  young 
trees  called  aquila,  or  eagle-wood,  are  every  one’s  property, 
which  makes  the  old  ones,  called  calamba,  fo  fcarce  and  dear. 
They  have  oak  and  large  pines,  for  the  building  of  fhips  ;  fo 
that  it  is  to  the  Chinefe  of  much  the  fame  fervice  as  Norway 
is  to  England.  In  the  general,  they  have  the  fame  kind  of 
trees  and  plants,  and  the  fame  fort  of  animals,  as  there  are 
in  Tonquin. 

They  have  mines  of  gold,  as  well  as  of  diamonds ;  which 
they  do  not  efteem  fo  highly  as  pearl.  They  make  great  ac¬ 
count  alfo  of  their  coral  and  amber.  In  all  the  provinces 
there  are  great  granaries,  and  large  quantities  of  rice  in  them, 
which  is  frequently  above  30  years  old.  One  of  the  greateft 
rarities  in  thefe  parts,  efpecially  in  grand  entertainments,  is 
a  ragout  made  of  the  eatable  birds-nefts,  which  fome  fay 
are  only  found  in  Cochinchina,  and  others,  in  four  iflands 
only  that  lie  on  it’s  coaft.  Thofe  delicate  birds-nefts  making 
a  large  article  of  trade  in  this  part  of  the  world,  we  have 
taken  notice  of  it  under  it’s  proper  article. 

Remarks, 

The  merchants  of  Tonquin,  Cambodia,  China,  Macao,  Ja¬ 
pan,  Manilla,  and  Malacca,  trade  hither  with  plate,  which 
they  exchange  far  the  commodities  of  the  country.  The 
Portugueze  are  the  moft  favoured  here  of  any  Europeans.  The 
natives  fell  not  only  a  vaft  quantity  of  filk  and  aquila-wood, 
as  already  mentioned,  to  the  Chinefe,  but  the  latter  fetch  from 
hence  abundance  of  timber  and  plank  for  fhip-building.  The 
Cochinchinefe  themfelves  not  being  inclined  to  travel,  feldom 
fail  out  of  the  fight  of  their  own  fhore,  but  purchafe  many 
trifles  from  foreigners,  at  great  rates,  particularly  combs, 
needles,  bracelets,  glafs  pendants,  &c.  They  are  very  fond 
of  our  hats,  caps,  girdles,  Ihirts,  and  other  cloaths,  and, 
above  all,  fet  a  2;reat  value  on  coral.  The  country  has  many 
large  inlets  of  the  fea,  and  above  60  convenient  landing-places, 
which  neverthelefs,  fays  captain  Hamilton,  are  not  much  fre¬ 
quented  by  ftrangers.  The  Dutch  having  formerly  put  off 
fome  falfe  dollars  at  Quinham,  in  payment  for  filks,  and  other 
Ch  ina  ftuffs,  the  people  feized  their  fadlors,  and  put  one  of 
them  to  death;  for  which,  the  next  time  the  Dutch  came 
upon  this  coaft,  they  burned  a  town,  and  put  the  inhabitants 
to  the  fvvord. 

Their  coin  is  round  pieces  of  brafs,  with  the  king’s  arms  and 
entigns  ftamped  on  them,  and  a  hole  through  the  middle, 
which  ferves  to  firing  them,  as  they  do  by  thoufands,  every 
thoufand  being  worth  two  crowns.  / 

It  is  divided  into  five  provinces,  exclufive  of  the  kingdom  of 
Champi  ;  viz.  Limuva,  Cachiam,  Quangum,  Quignan,  or 
Pulocambi,  and  Renam  ;  and  in  this  order,  they  lie  fouth  of 
one  another. 
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Captain  Hamilton  fays,  the  fea-coaft  is  700  miles Xn  exteftf, 
from  the  river  Cambodia  to  that  of  Quambin,  and  that  it  is 
very  deep.  According  to  him,  it  is  a  country  much  larger 
and  richer  than  Cambodia,  the  inhabitants  more  brave  and 
converfible.  The  Cochinchinefe  draw  one  half  of  the  cuftoms 
and  taxes  raifed  in  Cambodia  by  commerce  and  merchan¬ 
dizing  ;  but  they  give  little  encouragement-  to  ftrangers  to 
trade  with  them  :  fo  that  they  fend  their  gold,  raw  filk,  and 
drugs,  to  difpofe  of  chiefly  to  Cambodia,  and  fome  to  Canton, 
Johore,  and  Batavia. 

M.  Choifi,  in  the  Journal  of  his  Voyage  to  Siam,  fays,  there 
are  kings  tributary  to  the  king  of  Cochinchina.  The  kino- 
formerly  gave  leave  to  the  merchants  in  China  and  Japan  to 
build  a  city  at  Faifo,  and  on  a  bay,  latitude  16,  lono-itude 
lo8f;  which  is  divided  into  two  parts,  each  under  it’s  own 
government  and  laws  ;  fome  call  it  Haifa,  and  place  it  in  the 
province  of  Caccian,  or  Cacchian,  and  fay  it  is  the  principal 
port  frequented  by  foreigners,  there  being  a  fair  here  for 
about  four  months  every  year,  to  which  the  Chinefe  import 
very  confiderable  quantities  of  plate,  as  the  Japanefe  do  of 
filk  ;  from  whence  the  king  draws  a  large  revenue  by  cuftoms 
and  impofts,  and  the  people  reap  vaft  profit. 

Borri  fays  the  bay  Hands  on  two  inlets  to  the  fea,  which  ar&  1 
at  firft  three  or  four  leagues  diftant  from  one  another,  ’till, 
having  run  feven  or  eight  leagues,  they  join  in  one  ftream, 
where  the  veflels  meet  that  come  in  both  ways. 

When  the  Dutch  firft  came  hither,  the  Portugueze  at  Macao 
fent  an  embaffy  to  the  king  of  Cochinchina,  to  defire  him  to 
exclude  them  from  his  country,  as  mortal  enemies  to  their 
nation :  but  the  Dutch  having  landed,  while  the  ambaffador 
was  at  court,  and  fent  prefents,  which  were  well  received, 
the  king  granted  them  a  free  trade*  whereupon  the  Portu¬ 
gueze  ambaffador  charged  him  with  breach  of  his  word,  and 
ftamped  on  the  ground,  to  fhew  his  refentment.  Mean  time,  j 
the  king  had  ordered  the  Dutch  to  land  their  goods  againft 
the  fair  as  well  as  the  Portugueze;  but,  while  they°were  j 
on  the  river  in  boats,  the  king’s  galies  deftroyed  moft  of  J 
them,  alleging  the  Dutch  were  notorious  pirates,  and  he 
forbad  them  his  country  any  more.  On  the  other  hand,  he  ] 
offered  the  Portugueze,  to  whom  he  had  been  a  conftant  .] 
friend,  three  or  four  leagues  of  the  fruitfulleft  part  of  his  | 
country  Touron  for  building  a  city;  which,  according  to  our 
author,  would  be  of  the  greateft  confeqyence  to  the°Portu- 
gueze,  for  the  defence  of  fuch  Ihips  as  paffed  toward  China, 
and  for  harbouring  a  fleet,  to  be  kept  in  readinefs  againft 
the  Dutch,  who  pafs  this  way  to  China  and  Japan. 

Other  cities  and  towns  mentioned  by  travellers  are,  ( x.)  Cac-  | 
cian,  a  royal  feat  in  the  province  of  that  name,  and  reforted  • 
to  by  the  Chinefe  for  trade.  The  Sanfons  place  it  35  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Faifo,  and  the  bay  of  Tonquin  ;  and  Borri  fix 
or  feven  legues  from  Touron.  (2.)  Sanfo,  formerly  a  mart-  j 
town,  but  now  decayed,  becaufe  its  harbour  is  choaked  with  j 
fand.  (3.)  Neoceman,  which  Borri  fays  is  five  miles  long, 
and  half  a  mile  broad,  in  the  province  of  Pulo-Cambi.  & 

In  the  way  to  the  kingdom  of  Chiampa,  we  come  to  a  country  j 
to  which  Martiniere  gives  the  name  of  the  Defert  of  Cochin- 

china,  comprehendingpartofthe  kingdom  of  Cambodia,  which 

has  the  mountains  of  the  Kemois  and  Chiampa  on  the  fouth. 
Chiampa  has  the  fea  on  the  eaft  and  fouth,  and  the  town  which 
gives  name  to  it  on  the  fea-coaft,  in  latitude  ii-i. 

There  are  feveral  iflands  on  the  coaft,  of  which  captain  Ha¬ 
milton  fays,  thofe  neareft  the  fhore  are  not  dangefous.  But  ! 
as  they  have  no  commerce,  we  fhall  take  no  notice  of  them.  | 
C  O  D  -  EDS  H,  is  fo  well  known  that  I  Ihall  not  fpend  words  III 
to  deferibe  it. 

It  is  excellent  food,  when  frefh,  and  being  well  prepared  and  ji 
falted,  will  keep  fome  time.  Salted  cod  is  the  chief  branch  | 
of  the  trade  of  falt-fifh,  which  is  very  confiderable  through-  | 
out  Europe  and  America. 

There  are  two  forts  of  it,  the  one  called  frefh,  or  white-cod,  I 
and  the  other  dry,  or  prepared,  and  fometimes  melwel,  or  f 
kneeling,  which  is  the  fame  fort  of  fifh,  but  differently  falted 
and  prepared  for  keeping,  and  what  the  Dutch  call  ftock-  i 

fifh. 

Frefh  Cod. 

The  fifhery  thereof  is  in  the  bay  of  Canada,  on  the  great  1 
bank  of  Newfoundland,  and  on  the  ifle  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  | 
ifle  of  Sable.  1  he  fifhery  elfewhere  is  inconflderable.  The  j 
veflels  ufed  are  double-decked,  and  carry  from  1  00  to  150  j| 
tons,  and  bring  from  30  to  35,000  cod  at  moft,  for  fear  of  $ 
fpoiling  before  brought  to  France,  efpecially  thofe  firft  caught,  j 
unlefs  falted  with  great  care.  -  *  • 

ft  hey  are  fitted  out,  befides  the  neceffary  provifion,  with 
utenfils  for  the  fifhery. 

'J  hofe  of  100  tons  have  commonly  from  20  to  22  hands,  in-  1 
eluding  the  mafter  and  boys;  aud  thofe  of  1 50  tons  25  hands : 
and  fo  of  others  in  proportion.  *  -I 

ft  he  moft  effential  part  of  the  fifhery  is,  to  have  a  mafter  who  I 
knows  how  to  cut  up  the  cod,  one  who  is  fkilled  to  take  the  I 
head  off  properly,  and,  above  all,  a  good  falter,  on  which  I 
the  preferving  of  them,  and,  confequently,  the  fuccefs  of  the  I 
voyage,  chiefly  depends. 
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It  is  faid  the  Bifcayans*,  fifhing  for  whales,  difcovered  firft 
the  greater  and  lefler  Cod-Bank,  a  century  before  Chi  iftopher 
Columbus’s  expedition,  as  well  as  Canada,  and  the  new  land 
of  Bacalao,  or  Cod-Fifh ;  and  that  it  was  a  Bifcayan  New¬ 
foundlander  who  firft  reported  it  to  Columbus,  according  to 
feveral  cofmographers. 

*  See  the  article  Bi  scay,  and  Remarks  thereupon. 

Others  afcribe  the  difcovery  of  it  to  a  native  of  St  Malo, 
named  James  Cartier,  who  is  faid,  in  efteft,  to  have  directed 
the  Britons  to  it.  But,  be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  certain,  fince 
this  difcovery,  all  the  European  nations  that  trade  by  fea  have 
eiteemed  a  difcovery  of  this  important  nature  the  moft  certain 
and  advantageous  branch  of  trade. 

This  great  bank  is  about  25  leagues  from  Newfoundland, 
about  150  long,  and  50  broad. 

The  merchants  of  the  fands  of  Olone,  in  Lower  Poidtou,  in- 
tereft  themfelves  moft  of  all  the  French  in  this  fifliery,  and 
with  the  moft  fuccefs,  though  their  city  be  final],  and  haven 
bad,  having  had  fome  years  100  vefiels. 

Other  places  are  Bourdeaux,  Marenne,  Rochelle,  Pornic  in 
the  duchy  of  Retz,  Granville,  Havre  de  Grace,  Dieppe, 
Hornflcur,  and  other  places  on  the  coaft  of  Normandy  ;  but 
thefe  laft  trade  little  in  time  of  war,  becaule  of  the  rilque  there 
is  in  going  out  and  in,  the  Channel  being  commonly  full  of 
privateers. 

The  accuftomed  wages  of  the  matter  and  crew  are  one  third 
of  the  fifh  they  bring. 

The  beft,  fatteft,  and  largeft  cods  are  thofe  caught  on  the 
fouth  of  the  great  bank  ;  and  are,  therefore,  chiefly  referved 
for  Paris,  where  there  is  a  great  confumption  of  them.  Thofe 
caught  on  the  north  fide  are  commonly  finall,  and  fell  for 
much  lefs.  1 

The  beft  feafon  is  from  the  beginning  of  February  to  the  end 
of  April ;  the  fifh,  which  in  the  winter  retire  to  the  deepeft 
water,  coming  then  on  the  banks,  and  fattening  extremely. 
What  is  caught  from  March  to  June  keeps  well ;  but  thofe 
taken  in  July,  Auguft,  and  September,  when  it  is  warm  on 
the  banks,  are  apt  to  fpoil  foon.  : 

Some  vefiels  fail  from  France  in  September,  and  return  in  Ja¬ 
nuary,  for  the  Lent  markets ;  but  they  run  the  rifqueof  bad 
voyages,  not  only  on  account  of  the  gales  in  the  Newfound¬ 
land  feas,  which  are  commonly  very  boifterous,  but  that  the 
fifh,  alfo,  being  much  fpent  by  the  rigour  of  the  weather, 
quit  the  great  bank,  which,  during  the  milder  feafons,  they 
frequented  ;  fo  that  only  few  are  then  to  be  found,  and  thole  I 
moftly  very  lean  and  indifferent. 

The  voyage  is  made  fometimes  in  a  month  or  fix  weeks,  at 
others  not  under  four  or  five  months.  When  Lent  draws  on,  I 
and  the  fifhermen  have  got  half,  or  two- thirds  of  their  lading, 
they  haften  back,  thofe  who  firft  arrive  getting  to  the  beft 
market ;  fo  that  often  they  return  with  lefs. 

Some  are  lucky  enough  to  make  a  fecond  voyage,  while 
others  are  ftill  fifhing,  and  forced  to  return  with  a  finall  lad¬ 
ing  at  laft.  : 

Every  fiflier  takes  but  one  at  a  time  ;  the  moft  expert  will  take 
from  350  to  400  in  a  day ;  but  that  is  the  moft,  the  weight  of 
the  fifh,  and  a  great  coldnefs  on  the  bank,  fatiguing  very  much. 

It  is  falted  directly  :  when  the  head  is  taken  oft",  and  it  is 
opened  and  gutted,  the  falter  Hows  them  in  the  bottom  of 
the  hold,  head  to  tail,  in  beds  a  fathom  or  two  fquare,  lay¬ 
ing  layers  of  fait  and  fifh  alternately,  but  never  mixing  fifh 
caught  on  different  days.  When  they  have  lain  thus  three 
or  four  days,  to  drain  off  the  water,  they  are  replaced  in 
another  part  of  the  fhip,  and  falted  again ;  after  which  they 
are  no  more  meddled  with. 

I  hey  are  differently  forted,  according  to  the  places  where 
they  are  delivered  and  fold. 

At  Nantes  are  four  forts:  firft,  the  great  cod,  the  100  of 
which  fhould  weigh  900  pounds  ;  fecondly,  the  middling 
cod,  the  100.  not  weighing  above  600  pounds;  thirdly,  the 
Imall  cod  ;  and,  fourthly,  the  refufe  cod. 

The  lorting  at  Rochelle  and  Bourdeaux  is  much  the  fame  as 
at  Nantes  ;  only  they  do  not  reckon  the  fmall  cod  amono-  the 
refufe,  whereas  at  Nantes  they  do.  j 

At  Nantes,  and  moft  other  ports  in  France,  frefh  cod  is 
counted  and  fold  at  the  rate  of  124,  or  62  couple,  the  hun¬ 
dred  ;  but  at  Orleans,  and  in  Normandy,  they  give  132  pod 
to  the  hundred  :  at  Paris  only  108. 

The  greateft  quantity  comes  from  Nantes,  the  river  Loire 
moft  conveniently  tranfporting  them  to  other  cities;  and  they 
sre  very  cheap  there,  except  in  war  time, 
hrefh  cod  is  alfo  imported  into  France  from  Holland  and  Ice¬ 
land,  in  March,  April,  and  May,  in  barrels  weighing  from 
250  to  300  pounds,  the  one  falted  dry,  the  other  in  pickle  : 
the  firft  are  beft,  becaufe  the  pickle,  being;  apt  to  change, 
fpoil s  the  fifh.  & 

l  he  barrelled  cod  is  commonly  thick,  and  cut  in  pieces  ;  it 
is  called  fometimes  cabillaud  ;  what  comes  from  Iceland  is 
lefs  than  that  from  Holland.  A  laft  coniifts  of  1  2  barrels. 

Dried  cod-fifh. 

In  this  commerce  vefiels  of  all  burdens  are  ufed  in  France, 
but  they  are  commonly  large.  As  they  can  be  dried  only  in 
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the  fun,  the  vefiels  depart  from  March  to  the  end  of  April, 
that  they  may  have  the  lummer  for  their  work. 

1  hefe  vefiels  carry  out  meal,  brandy,  bifeuit,  peafe,  beans, 
iyrup  of  lugar,  fome  fluffs,  cloths,  and  a  few  other  goods, 
which  they  truck  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  French  colonies 
for  their  dned  cod,  their  roes,  and  their  oils. 

The  reddeft  is  ufually  moft  in  efteem. 

They  bait  their  hooks  with  herrings,  of  which  great  ouan-  \ 
titles  are  taken  on  the  coaft  of  Placentia. 

Moft  of  the  vefiels  that  go  to  the  coaft  of  Petit  Nord  return 
ufually  to  Marfeilles,  and  the  ports  in  Italy  and  the  Levant  - 
where  having  fold  their  fifh,  they  take  in  goods,  either  on 
their  own  account  or  on  freight. 

The  wages  here  are  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  frefh  cod-fifhery, 
viz.  one  third  of  the  fifh  they  bring,  with  this  difference, 
that  if  advance  is  made  to  the  crews  of  the  other  fifhery, 
it  is  difeounted,  at  a  rate  agreed  on  between  them,  deduaing 
the  principal  and  intereft  from  the  amount  of  their  fliare.  & 
Thofe  who  go  to  Petit  Nord  have  alfo  one  third  ;  and,  when 
the  fifh  is  fold  in  the  Levant,  and  the  vefiels  return  laden  to 
the  weft,  they  pay  them  by  the  month,  from  the  day  they 
begin  to  take  in  their  fecond  lading. 

The  cod  defigned  for  faking,  though  of  the  fame  kind  with 
the  frefh  cod,  is  much  lefs,  and,  therefore,  fitter  for  keeping, 
the  fait  more  eafily  penetrating  it.  The  fifhery  of  both  ?s 
much  alike  ;  but  this  is  moft  expenfive,  as  they  carry  more 
hands,  and  are  longer  out;  but  they  ufe  one  half  lefs  fait. 

As  Ae  matters  arrive,  they  unrig  their  vefiels,  leaving  only 
their  mates,  with  feven  or  eight  men,  and  go  on  fhore  to 
work  in  a  tent,  covered  with  branches  of  trees,  and  fome 
fails,  and  on  a  fcaff'old  of  great  trunks  of  pines,  12,  15,  16, 
and  often  20  feet  high,  commonly  from  40  to  60  feet  long, 
and  about  one  third  in  breadth.  Here  the  chief  work  of  fak¬ 
ing  is  performed. 

When  the  fifh  hath  taken  fait,  they  wafh  and  hang  it  to  drain 
on  rails  ;  when  drained,  it  is  laid  on  kinds  of  ftages,  which 
are  fmall  pieces  of  wood  fixed  acrofs,  and  covered  with  bran¬ 
ches  of  trees,  having  the  leaves  ftripped  off,  for  the  better  paf- 
fiige  of  the  air. 

When  they  begin  to  be  dry,  they  lay  them  ten  or  twe’ve  thick, 
to  keep  in  the  heat,  increafing  the  hetfp  every  day  to  20  or 
25J  then  they  are  carried  to  the  fhore,  where  they  are  laid 
thinner,  and  turned  every  day.  Laftly,  they  fait  them  again, 
beginning  with  thofe  firft  faked,  and  pile  them  in  great  heaps’ 
where  they  remain  till  they  lade  them  on  board. 

They  pile  them  in  the  vefiel  on  branches  of  trees,  laid  upon 
the  ball  aft,  and  round  the  fhip,  with  mats,  to  keep  them 
dry. 

The  Bifcayans  are  accounted  the  moft  expert  of  all  others  in 
this  fifhing;  wherefore  the  merchants  of  Bayonne  and  St 
John  de  Luz  fend  hither  feveral  fliips,  befide  what  go  from 
Rochelle,  Nantes,  and  St  Malo. 

It  is  fold  in  moft  places  by  weight,  excepting  what  is  too 
moift  and  broken,  which  is  fold  by  tale  ;  as  alio  in  the  ports 
of  Normandy,  where  it  is  fold  at  the  rate  of  66  couple,  or 
132  cod,  to  the  100  ;  at  Paris,  alfo,  as  the  frefh  co'd  is. 

*1  here  are  four  kinds  of  merchandize  belonging  to  the  cod- 
fifh,  in  which  there  is  fome  traffic,  viz.  the  zounds,  the 
tongues,  the  roes,  and  the  oil  drawn  from  the  livers.  The 
firft  is  faked  at  the  fifliery,  together  with  the  fifh,  and  put 
up  in  barrels  from  6  to  700  pounds.  The  tongues  are  done 
in  like  manner,  and  brought  in  barrels  from  four  to  500 
pounds. 

Thefe  are  in  no  great  efteem  at  Paris,  or  any  other  part  of 
the  kingdom  ;  the  chief  confumption  being  in  Burgundy  and 
Champagne. 

The  roes  are  alfo  faked  in  barrels  ;  they  ferve  to  throw  into 
the  fea  to  take  fifh,  eipecially  pilchards,  and  are  greatly  ufed 
on  the  coaft  of  Bretagne,  where  that  fifliery  is  confiderable. 

The  oil  comes  in  barrels,  from  4  to  520  pounds.  Much  of 
it  is  fent  to  Geneva  :  it  is  alfo  ufed  in  France  by  the  tanners, 
and  even  to  burn,  when  the  oil  of  nuts  and  train-oil  is  fcarce. 

An  excellent  kind  of  little  cod,  not  unlike  what  they  call 
lingue,  is  caught  on  the  north  of  Scotland,  towards  the  coaft 
of  Buchan,  at  a  place  called  Battrag.  It  is  faked  and  dried  in 
the  fun,  on  the  rocks,  and  fometimes  in  the  chimney. 

It  is  moftly  confirmed  where  caught,  and  in  other  neighbour¬ 
ing  places. 

Remarks. 

We  have  here  a  (ketch  of  the  trade  of  France  with  regard  to 
the  fifhery  of  cod  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland ;  from  whence  , 
we  may  make  a  tolerable  judgment  of  the  advantages  which 
have  derived  to  the  navigation  and  commerce  of  that  nation  by 
this  fifhery,  fince  the  remarkable  rera  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht*’, 
which  gave  them  the  right  of  fifhing  on  the  banks  of  New¬ 
foundland,  and  drying  their  cod  upon  ftages  there:  from  which, 
if  they  had  been  then  excluded,  Great-Britain  would  have  pre- 
ferved  fuch  a  proportion  of  this  trade  in  her  own  fcale,  as  was 
then  thrown  into  that  of  France  ;  which  would  have  made  no 
little  difference,  in  point  of  benefit,  to  the  trade  of  this  king¬ 
dom.  See  the  articles  Fisheries,  Newfoundland. 

*  The  article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  whereupon  the  French 
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ground  their  privilege  of  fifhing  at  Newfoundland,  and  of 
drying  their  cod  upon  ftages  there  eredled. 

‘  Art.  13.  The  iflind  called  Newfoundland,  with  the  adja- 
‘  cent  iflands,  fhall,  from  this  time  forward,  belong  of  right 

*  wholly  to  Britain  ;  and,  to  that  end,  the  town  and  fortrefs 
‘  of  Placentia,  and  whatever  other  places  in  the  laid  ifland 
‘  are  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  French,  fhall  be  yielded  and 
4  given  up,  within  feven  months  from  the  exchange  of  the 
4  ratifications  of  this  treaty,  or  fooner,  if  poflible,  by  the 

*  moft  Chriftian  king,  to  thofe  who  have  a  commiffion  from 
4  the  cjueen  of  Great  Britain  for  that  purpofe. 

4  Nor  fhall  the  moft  Chrillian  king,  his  heirs  and  fucceffors, 

4  or  any  of  their  fubjefls,  at  any  time  hereafter  lay  claim 
4  to  any  right  to  the  laid  ifland  and  iflands,  or  to  any  part 
4  of  it  to  them.  Moreover,  it  fhall  not  be  lawful  for  the 
4  fubjefts  of  France  to  fortify  any  place  in  the  laid  ifland  of 
4  Newfoundland,  or  to  ereft  any  buildings  there,  befides 
4  ftages  made  of  boards,  and  huts  neceffary  and  ufual  for 
4  drying  of  fi(h  ;  or  to  refort  to  the  faid  ifland  beyond  the 
4  time  neceffary  for  fifliing  and  drying  of  fifti.  But  it  fhall 
4  be  allowed  to  the  fubje&s  of  France  to  catch  fifh,  and  to 
4  dry  them  on  land,  in  that  part  only,  and  in  no  other  be- 
4  Tides  that,  of  the  faid  ifland  of  Newfoundland,  which 
4  ftretches  from  the  place  called  Cape  Bonavifta,  to  the 
4  northern  point  of  the  faid  ifland  ;  and,  from  thence,  run- 
4  ning  down  by  the  weftern  fide,  reaches  as  far  as  the  place 
4  called  Point  Riche.  But  the  ifland  called  Cape-Breton, 

4  as  alfo  all  others,  both  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  St 
4  Lawrence,  and  in  the  gulphof  the  fame  name,  fh»l!  here- 
4  after  belong  of  light  to  the  French;  and  the  molt  Chriftian 
4  king  fhall  have  ail  manner  of  liberty  to  fortify  any  place 
4  or  places  therein.’ 

By  means  of  an  indulgence  of  this,  that  was  weakly  or  wicked¬ 
ly  granted  to  the  French  by  this  treaty,  they  have  ever  fince 
exceedingly  increafed  their  fifhery  to  Newfoundland,  as  well 
on  the  coaft  as  on  the  great  bank;  the  confequences  whereof, 
to  our  misfortune,  we  have  too  fenfibly  felt.  But,  as  if  the 
privilege  of  fifliing  was  not  enough  to  have  granted  them,  they 
obtained,  likewife,  that,  in  the  fifliing  feafon,  they  may  re¬ 
fort  to  the  very  ifland  of  Newfoundland  itfelf,  and  eredt  ftages, 
&c.  to  cure  and  dry  their  fifh  there. 

In  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  liberty  was  granted 
to  the  French  of  curing  and  drying  fifh  atNewfoundland,  but 
they  paid  a  tribute  for  fo  doing.  Since  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
they  not  only  paid  no  tribute,  but,  by  their  neighbourhood 
at  Cape-Breton,  obliged  us  to  keep  a  garrifon  at  Newfound¬ 
land,  to  prevent  our  being  furprized  there. 

Remarks. 


But  the  cafe  is  widely  altered  between  Great  Britain 
and  France,  fince  by  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  1763, 
the  French  are  now  abfolutely  deprived  of  the  powerful  for¬ 
tifications  of  Cape-Breton,  and  of  the  pofteffions  of  all  Ca¬ 
nada  and  its  Dependencies  ;  and  are  now  entitled  to  no 
pofteffions  contiguous  to  Newfoundland,  except  the  very 
imall  iflands  of  St  Peter’s  and  Miquelon,  and  which 
the  Vlth  article  of  the  Treaty  fays,  4  The  king  of  Great 
*  Britain  cedes  the  Iflands  of  St  Pierre  and  Miquelon, 
4  in  full  right,  to  his  Mod  Chriftian  Majefty,  to  ferve  as  a 
‘  Ihelter  to  the  French  fifhermen ;  and  his  faid  Chriftian 
4  Majefty  engages  not  to  fortify  the  faid  iflands,  to  eredt  no 
‘  Buildings  upon  them,  but  merely  for  the  convenience  of 
4  the  Fishery,  and  to  keep  upon  them  a  guard  of  fifty 
4  men  only  for  the  police.’ 

Great  Britain  enjoying  by  the  faid  treaty,  at  prefent, 
the  FULL  RIGHT  of  possession,  of  all  other  places  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  Newfoundland  fifheries,  and  France  pofleffing 
only  the  before-mentioned  two  very  fmall  iflands,  and  thofe 
under  fuch  reftridtions  and  limitations  as  the  treaty  has  pro¬ 
vided  ;  there  does  not  feem  any  great  likelihood  that  it  will  foon 
be  in  the  power  of  the  French  to  difturb  the  Britifh  fubjeds 
in  this  part  of  North  America.— We  feem  to  have  nothing 
to  dread  from  France  in  thofe  parts  but  their  Smuggling- 
trade  ;  and  the  fame  treaty  having  reftrained  them  from 
fifliing  within  a  certain  diftance  from  the  coafts,  a  proper 
^are  taken  on  our  parts  to  keep  Guarda  Coftas  there,  may 
pretty  effectually  prevent  fuch  practices.  A  vigilant  look-out 
to  oblige  the  French,  at  firft,  to  adhere  inviolably  to  the 
treaty,  will  deter  them  from  any  very  detrimental  practices 
of  this  fort :  and  if  they  fhould  here  grofly  deviate  from  the 
fenfe  of  the  treaty,  it  feems  now  to  be  in  the  power  of  this 
nation  to  chaftize  them  for  fo  doing,  without  much  expence 
at  any  time,  and  that,  perhaps,  by  depriving  them  of  the 
right  of  fifliing  at  or  near  Newfoundland  at  all.  I  cannot 
therefore  but  be  of  opinion,  that  fo  wife  and  politic  a  kintr- 
dom  will  be  cautious  in  the  fteps  they  fhall  take,  left  they 
lhould  hereafter  be  for  ever  excluded  from  the  Newfoundland 
nlnenes.— This  will  prove  a  check  upon  them.  For  they  are 
io  extremely  fenfible  of  the  prodigious  advantage  of  this  fifhe¬ 
ry,  and  fo  very  intent  upon  purfuing  it,  that,  from  their  firft 
attempts  to  make  themlelves  confiderable  at  fea,  they  have 
had  it  perpetually  in  view.-They  firft  obtained  leave  to 
fifh,  upon  paying  a  duty  of  5  per  cent.  Afterwards  they 
got  that  acknowledgment  relinquifhed.—Not  content  with 
tins,  they  went  further  ftiil ;  they  procured  a  ceffion  to 


be  made  to  them  of  the  ifland  of  Cape  Breton,  a  maiden 
fifhery,  that  had  fcarce  ever  been  touched  before  ;  whereas 
that  of  Newfoundland  is  greatly  exhaufted,  and  alfo  feveral  ' 
iflands  in  the  gulph  of  St  Lawrence.  Still  difcontented, 
they  further  obtained  the  liberty  of  curing  and  drying  their 
fifh,  fetting  up  ftages,  and  reforting  to  our  ifland  of  New¬ 
foundland,  during  the  time  it  is  of  any  ufe  to  refort  thither, 
that  is,  during  the  fifhing  feafon.— They,  indeed,  delivered 
us  up  the  pofleflion  of  Placentia,  and  fome  other  places  in 
Newfoundland  ;  but  they  took  care  to  have  a  much  better 
place  yielded  to  them  in  lieu  thereof;  with  this  extraordinary 
favour  to  them  more  than  to  us,  that  they  have  the  liberty 
granted  them  to  frequent  OUR  ifland  of  Newfoundland,  and 
eredl  ftages,  Sec.  but  we  had  not  the  privilege  allowed  us  of 
doing  the  fame  on  any  of  their  iflands,  or  on  the  ifland  of 
Cape  Breton,  which  they  had  exprefs  permiffion  granted 
them  to  fortify,  as  they  pleafed. 

Great  Britain  having  now  poffeffed  herfelf  of  Cape 
Breton,  and  all  the  ftrong  places  in  thefe  parts  of  America, 
the  cafe  is  quite  changed  from  what  it  was. — The  importance 
of  Cape  Breton  alone  to  the  French  Newfoundland 
fifheries  appearing  by  the  following  letter,  it  may  not  be 
amifs  to  infert  it. 

Copy  of  a  letter  written  byMonf.  de  Pontchartrain,  to  Monfi. 
the  duke  de  Gramond,  from  Fontainbleau,  September  19, 
I7I3* 

e  I  have  received,  Sir,  the  letter  you  did  me  the  honour  to 
4  write  me  the  3d  of  this  month,  with  two  letters  that  were 
4  diredted  to  you  by  the  inhabitants  of  St  Jean  de  Luz  and 
4  Sibour,  upon  the  fubjedt  of  their  fifhery  of  dry  fifh.  From 
4  the  account  I  have  given  the  king  of  their  demand,  his  ma- 
4  jefty  diredted  me  to  write,  by  his  order,  to  Monfieur  the 
4  duke  d’Aumont,  his  ambaflador  extraordinary  at  London, 

4  to  afk  of  the  queen  of  Great-Britain  a  permiffion  for  them 
4  to  go  the  next  year  to  Placentia,  and  the  liberty  to  continue 
4  their  fifhery  in  all  the  ports  and  harbours  upon  the  coaft  of 
4  Newfoundland.  I  fhall  give  myfelf  the  honour  to  acquaint 
4  you  with  Monfieur  the  duke  d’Aumont’s  anfwer.  I  agree  ! 

with  you.  Sir,  that  the  country  of  la  Bour  will  fuffer  very 
4  much,  fhould  they  be  deprived  of  their  liberty  of  carrying  on 
4  their  fifhery  of  dry  fifh ;  and  you  will  be  perfuaded  of  the 
4  attention  I  have  to  procure  to  the  merchants  that  drive  this 
4  commerce,  the  means  to  continue  them  in  it,  when  I  have 
4  informed  you,  that  the  king  fent  from  Rochford,  in  the 
4  month  of  May  laft,  one  frigate  to  go  and  lay  the  firft  foun- 
4  dation  of  an  eftablifhment  in  the  ifland  of  Cape  Breton, 

4  where  fifh  is  much  more  abundant  than  at  the  ifland 
4  of  Newfoundland,  and  where  one  may  take  the  fifh,  and 
4  manage  the  drying  thereof  eafily.  This  frigate  arrived,  June 
4  26,  at  Placentia,  from  whence  fhe  was  to  continue  her 
4  courfe  for  Cape  Breton,  to  which  place  I  have  caufed  to 
4  be  transported  100  men,  to  begin  the  fettlement.  His  ma- 
4  jefty  will  fend,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  three  fhips,  to  1 
tianfport  thither  the  garrifon  of  Placentia,  and  the  inhabi- 
4  tants  of  the  ifland  of  Newfoundland,  and  to  put  the  laft 
4  hand  to  the  eftablifhment  of  that  port.  The  merchants  of 
4  this  kingdom  may  then  fend  all  fuch  fhips  as  they  fhall 
4  think  fit  to  order,  for  the  fifhing  of  dry  fifh,  and  for  the  j 
4  oils  that  are  made  from  the  fifh  on  the  faid  ifland.  This  fa- 
4  vour  ought  to  animate  the  merchants  that  drive  this  com-  | 
4  merce,  to  carry  it  on  with  vigour,  from  the  advantage  they 
4  will  draw  from  it.  This  is  all  I  have  been  able  to  do  in  | 
4  their  favour.  I  defire  you  to  be  perfuaded  of  the  great  fin-  1 
4  cerity  wherewith  I  have  the  honour  to  be.’— See  Ame¬ 
rica  and  Fisheries,  &c. 

COFFEE,  whofe  good  effedts  are  univerfally  efteemed,  is  the 
berry  of  a  fmall  tree,  which  formerly  was  known  in  no  country 
but  the  kingdom  of  Y aman  in  Arabia ;  and  as  the  feeds,  which  I 
are  found  in  the  heart  of  the  fruit,  are  qualified  to  clear  the 
head,  and  relieve  it  from  fleepinefs,  when  they  have  been  in- 
fufed  in  water,  the  Arabian  monks  are  faid  to  be  the  firft  who 
made  ufe  of  them,  that  they  might  be  able  to  perform  their 
nodturnal  devotions  without  drowfinefs.  This  artificial  drink 
came  eafily  into  repute  among  thofe  nations  that  frequently  I 
invent  new  liquors  to  regale  themfelves  inftead  of  wine,  which  a 
the  law  of  Mahomet  has  prohibited  among  them.  Some 
Turkifh  dodtors  at  firft  oppofed  the  introduction  of  this  liquor, 
and  declared  it  to  be  too  fpirituous,  and  almoft  as  inebriating  4 
as  wine  itfelf;  but  the  mufti  foon  removed  this  difficulty,  and 
coffee  was  vindicated  from  the  imputation  of  any  vinous  qua¬ 
lity,  and  was  allowed  to  be  lawful  liquor.  It  was  then  pub-  8 
lickly  drank  at  Conftantinople  and  Cairo,  from  whence  it  has  1 
been  tranfmitted  to  us  about  60  years  ago. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  this  ufeful  and  popular  feed  cannot  be 
fown,  with  any  fuccefs  at  leaft,  in  our  fout’nern  provinces,  I 
fay  the  French  ;  but  it  will  not  fucceed  either  there,  or  in 
any  other  part  of  the  kingdom,  by  reafon  it  fliould  be  fown 
immediately  after  it  has  been  gathered.  It  was  formerly  ima¬ 
gined,  and  feveral  people  are  ftiil  perfuaded,  that  the  Ara¬ 
bians  of  Brokka  drenched  the  berries  in  a  brine,  or  fomelixi- 
vious  liquor,  before  their  exportation,  to  prevent  their  being  I 
fown  with  any  fuccefs,  and  that  they  themfelves  might  not  be 
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deprived  of  the  profit  of  this  plant,  by  it’s  propagation  in 
other  regions.  But,  fince  fome  of  the  trees  have  been  tranf- 
ported  to  the  Ifie  of  Bourbon,  as  well  as  to  Batavia  and 
Holland,  and  likewife  from  Holland  to  France,  where  they 
have  been  cultivated  in  a  fuccefsful  manner,  we  have  been 
convinced  that  the  feeds  of  this  plant  will  never  profper,  if 
their  plantation  be  delayed  ever  fo  little.  Thofe  that  were 
gathered  at  Amfterdam,  and  fent  to  Paris,  were  unfuccefs- 
ful ;  but  all  fuch  as  were  gathered  at  Amfterdam,  or  in  the 
king’s  gardens,  from  little  trees  which  had  been  planted 
there,  proved  very  thriving,  when  care  was  taken  to  fet 
them  the  moment  they  were  gathered. 

The  coffee-tree  may  be  feen  in  the  royal  garden  of  France, 
where  it’s  height  does  not  exceed  five  or  fix  feet,  and  it’s  ftem 
is  about  an  inch  in  thicknefs  ;  but  it  rifes  to  the  height  of  40 
feet  in  Arabia  and  Batavia,  though  it’s  thicknefs  feldom  ex¬ 
ceeds  five  inches.  It  is  always  covered  with  flowers  and  fruit. 
It  (hoots  out,  through  the  whole  length  of  it’s  ftem,  a  growth 
of  branches,  which  are  exadtly  oppofite  to  each  other,  and 
in  different  pairs,  one  of  which  croffes  the  other.  The  leaves, 
wnich  refemble  thofe  of  the  common  laurel,  are  alfo  ranged 
in  couplets  ;  at  the  bottom  of  thefe  fpringthe  fragrant  flower- 
branches,  which  have  a  near  fimilitude  to  thole  of  jafmin, 
and  have  five  chives  in  their  center.  The  berry,  or  fruit, 
which  appears  after  thefe,  is  not  much  unlike  a  hard  cherry 
in  it’s  colour  and  (hape  :  the  flefti,  which  is  not  difagreeable, 

,  ferves  as  a  tegument  to  a  couple  of  (hells,  each  of  which  con¬ 
tains  a  feed.  One  of  thefe  is  frequently  abortive,  becaufe  it’s 
due  fecundity  is  feldom  imparted  to  it  in  tha  flower  feafon; 
the  other  grows  ftronger,  and  receives  a  better  nourifhment. 
Some  perfons  infufe  all  the  fruit,  after  it  has  been  dried  ; 


o,aers  chafe  the  (hells  ;  but  the  beft  and  mod  ufeful  method 
is  only  to  infufe  the  berries,  when  they  have  been  moderately 
loaned  in  a  veflel  ot  varnifhed  earth,  which  is  always  prefer¬ 
able  to.  one  of  brafs  or  iron.  The  berries  are  judged  to  be 
finficendy  roafted  when  they  begin  to  affume  a  vfolet  hue, 
and  dncharge  an  oil  of  an  agreeable  fcent.  The  coffee  wVch 
is  newly  ground  has  always  the  moft  virtue  ;  and,  whin  it 
is  mfufed  in  boiling  water,  it  lofcs  fewer  of  it’s  volatile  parts 
than  when  it  is  immediately  poured  into  cold  water.  When 
the  heat  of  the  fire  raifes  the  powder  to  the  edge  of  the  cof¬ 
fee-pot,  it  is  precipitated  with  a  few  drops  of  cold  water. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  our  beft  and  moft  experienced  phyficians 
that  coffee  promotes  digeftion,  and  corrects  (harp  humours" 
when  it  is  drank  after  meals.  Several  perfons  prefer  it  in  the 
morning,  for  it’s  diffipation  of  vapours,  and  other  diforders 
of  the  head,  and  for  imparting  a  livelinefs  to  the  fpifits. 
Every  one  knows  how  much  the  repofe  of  the  nio-ht  is  ha^ 
zarded  by  the  repeated  ufe  of  this  liquor  in  the  fame  day,  and 
what  precautions  are  taken  to  corredt  the  bitter  flavours  of 
it’s  falts  with  milk  and  fugar,  and  bread  ;  fugar  is  a  conftant 
ingredient,  bread  is  proper  when  this  liquor  is  drank  in  a 
morning,  and  milk  is  neceffary  for  thin  conftitutions,  which 
would  otherwife  be  injured  by  the  falts. 

Thofe  which  are  reckoned  beft,  are  the  finall  and  greenilh 
berries,  and  efpecially  thofe  which  difpenfe  an  agreeable  fcent 
and  are  tranfmitted  to  us  from  Cairo  by  the  way  of  Mar- 
feilles  :  they  are  much  moreefteemed  than  the  large  and  in¬ 
odorous  fpecies,  which  is  tranfported  to  us  over  the  ocean. 
The  iftand  of  Jamaica  affords  very  good  coffee  ;  and  other 
of  our  iftand  colonies  would  afford  very  good,  was  due  care 
taken  to  cultivate  it. 

COIN. 


Sir  Ilaac  Newton  s  TABLE  of  the  affays,  weights,  and  values  of  moft  foreign  filver  and  gold  coins, 
actually  made  at  the  Mint,  by  order  of  the  privy-council.  With  notes  and  explanations,  (hewing  the 
methods  of  keeping  accounts  in  thofe  cities,  on  which  negociations  in  bills  are  ufually  made;  and  a 
calculation  of  the  real  or  intrinfic  par  of  exchange. 


FOREIGN  SILVER  COINS. 

The  piafter  of  Spain,  or  Seville  piece  of  8  reas,  now  reduced  to  10 

T  he  new  Seville  piece  of  eight  - .  -  _ 

The  Mexico  piece  of  eight  —  .  .  .  .. 

The  Pillar  piece  of  eight  -  -  _ _ 

The  Peru  piece  of  eight,  coarfer,  but  of  uncertain  allay  __ 

The  old  ecu  of  France,  or  piece  of  60  fols  Tournois  _  — 

The  new  ecu,  or  piece  of  5  livres,  or  100  fols 


N.  B.  The  ecu  of  France  (hould  be  2  dwts  worfe  by  law. 

The  crufado  of  Portugal,  or  ducat  worth  400  reas,  now  marked  and  raifed  to  480  rea 
1  he  patacks,  or  patagons,  of  Portugal,  worth  500  reas;  now  marked  and  raifed  to  6o'i 

The  ducaton  of  Flanders,  or  piece  of  60  fols,  or  patars  J  _  - 

The  patagon  of  Flanders,  or  crofs  dollar,  or  piece  of  48  patars  _ 

The  ducaton  of  Holland,  or  piece  of  63  (livers 


The  patagon  leg  dollar,  or  rix  dollar  of  Holland,  or  piece  of  50  (livers  _ 

The  three  guilder  piece  of  Holland,  or  piece  of  60  (livers  . _ *  _ 

The  guilder  florin,  or  piece  of  20  (livers  .  -  _ 

The  ten  (helling  piece  of  Zealand,  or  piece  of  60  (livers  .  _ 

The  lion  dollar  of  Holland,  or  §  of  the  ducaton  .  _ _  _ 

The  ducaton  of  Cologn 


The  rix  dollar,  or  patagon,  of  Cologn  _ _  _ _____  _ 

The  rix  dollar,  or  patagon,  of  the  bilhop  of  Liege  _  _  _ 

The  rix  dollar  of  Mentz  - -  - -  - -  - - 

The  rix  dollar  of  Franckfort  -  - -  -  - 

The  rix  dollar  of  the  elector  Palatine  of  the  Rhine  and  Bavaria,  before  1620 

The  rix  dollar  of  Nuremburg  _ ,  _____  _ 

The  old  rix  dollar  of  Lunenburg  -  _____  _ 

The  old  rix  dollar  of  Hanover  -  - -  - -  - 

The  double  gulden  of  the  elector  of  Hanover  .  _ 

The  gulden  of  the  Eledtor  of  Hanover,  or  piece  of  -*  _  _ 

The  half  gulden  of  the  eledtor  of  Hanover,  or  piece  of  §  _ _  _ 

The  gulden  of  the  duke  of  Zell,  or  piece  of  16  gutz  gro(h  _  _ 

The  gulden  of  the  bilhop  of  Hildefheim,  or  piece  of  24  manen  grofh,  now  raifed  to 

The  rix  dollar  of  Magdeburgh  _  _____  _ 

The  gulden,  or  guilder,  of  Magdeburgh  _ ,  _  _ 

The  old  rix  dollar  of  the  eledtor  of  Brandenburgh  _  _ 

The  old  gulden  of  Brandenburgh,  now  raifed  from  24  to  26  manen  grofh  _ 

The  gulden  of  Brandenburgh,  or  piece  of  I  . _  _ ,  _ 

The  half  gulden  of  Brandenburgh,  or  piece  of  i  _  _ 

The  gulden  of  the  eledtor  of  Saxony,  or  piece  of  \  -  __ 

The  old  bank  dollar  of  Hamburgh  _ .  _  _ _ 

The  old  rix  dollar  of  Lubec  -  -  - - -  - 

The  four  mark  piece  of  Denmark,  of  coarfer  allay  _  _ _ 

The  four  mark  piece  of  Denmark,  of  finer  allay  _  _  _ 

The  eight  mark  piece  of  Sweden  , _  _ .  _ _ 

The  four  mark  piece  of  Sweden  - .  _____  _ 

The  two  mark  piece  of  Sweden  - _ _  . _  _ 

The  old  dollar  of  Dantzick  ■  , _ ,  _  _ _ 

The  old  fix  dollar  of  Thorn  near  Dantzick  _  _ 

The  rix  dollars  of  Sigifmund  III.  and  Vladiflaus  IV.  kings  of  Poland  __ 

The  rix  dollar  of  the  late  emperor  Leopold  , _  _ _  _ 

The  rix  dollar  of  his  predeceffor  Ferdinand  III.  .  _ 

The  rix  dollar  of  Ferdinand,  archduke  of  Auftria  -  _ 


Affay. 

Weight 

Standard 

Weight. 

dw. 

dw.  gr. 

dw.  gr.  mi. 

W.  1 

17  12 

1710  2 

w.  Ii 

14 

13  21  15 

W.  1 

17  105 

17  8  14 

Stand. 

17  9 

17  9 

W.  1 

17  12 

17  10  2 

V/.  Ii 

19  14^ 

19  11  12 

W.  2 

II  4 

11  1  13 

B.  4* 

20  22 

21  82 

W.12 

18  I 

17  1  13 

B-  3 

20  21 

21  3  15 

W.  14 

l8 

16  20  17 

W.  2 

20  8 

20  3  12 

W.  2 

6  i8i 

6  17  1 

W.  2 

20  6 

20  1  13 

W.44 

17  14 

14  2  7 

B-  3 

20  18 

21  —  15 

W.  13 

18 

16  22  14 

W.12 

17  22j 

16  22  5 

W.  6i 

18  8 

17  19  18 

W.  9 

18  8 

18  5 

17  14  4 

W.  6 

18  10 

17  22  1 

W.  10 

18  11 

1715  2 

W.  8 

18  12 

17  20  2 

W.  7 

18  18 

18  3  16 

B.  174 

8  10 

9  1  18 

B.  171 

4  5 

4  12  19 

W.43 

11  2 

8  22  12 

W.40* 

11  22 

9  17  17 

W.  10 

18  12 

1716  1 

W.44 

11  14 

9  6 

W.  9 

18  13 

17  19  1 

W.43 

12  4 

9  19  9 

W.43 

n  3 

8  23  6 

w.43 

5  13 

41114 

w.41 

11  3 

9  1  14 

W.  8 

18  9  « 

17  17  4 

W.  81 

18  16 

17  22  17 

W.  61 

14  8 

10  910 

W.  21 

11  13 1 

10  II  c 

Stand. 

20 

20 

W.58 

13  12 

9  23  7 

w. 

6  19 

O 

£ 

18  9 

17  12  4 

W.  12 

18  81 

17  8  15 

W.  10 

18  9 

!7  13  14 

W.  io* 

18  9 

17  12  4 

W.io* 

18  9 

17  12  4 

W.  IOx 

18  5 

17  8  7 

Value. 

d. 

54 

43-n 

53  -8.3 

53- 87 

54 

60.39 

34-3 

66  .15 
52. 9t 

65  -59 
52  .28 
62  .46 
20  .08 
62  .21 

43-°7 
65  .02 

52- 53 

55  -48 

55  -2 7 

54- 53 

55- 55 
54.65 

55-oj 

56  .29 
28 . 14 
14.07 
27.07 
30  .21 

54- 27 
28  .67 

55- 17 
30.41 

27  .81 

13-09 

28  .1 2 
54 -92 
55  -54 
32.23 

32  -45 
62 

30.92 

54 -27 

53- 85 

54- 04 
54 -27 
54.27 

53-78 

The 


c 


o 


I 


Tile  rix  dollar  of  Bafil 
The  rix  dollar  of  Zune 


The  old  ducat  of  V enice,  with  the  words  Ducatus  V enetus  upon  it ;  a  piece  of  6  old 
litres,  afterwards  raifed,  I  think,  to  6  livres  4  fols  de  picoli  — 

The  half  ducat  -  -  -  — 


AlTay. 

dw, 


7  2. 


The  new  ducat,  with  the  no.  124  upon  it,  fignifying  124  fols,  or  6  livres  4  fols  de  7 

picoli  -  ,  - -  - -  - -  f 

The  half  thereof  -  -  -  — — 


The  crufado  croifat,  or  St  Mark  of  Venice,  with  the  no.  140  upon  it,  fignifying  140  7 

fols,  or  7  livres  de  picoli  -  - -  -  -  $ 

The  half  crufado  of  the  fame  form  -  -  — ■ 


The  quarter  crufado  of  the  fame  form 

Another  coin  of  Venice  - 

The  piece  of  two  jules 


The  ducat  de  banco  of  Naples,  or  piece  of  5  tarins,  or  1  o  carlins,  or  100  grains 
The  half  ducat  -  - -  -  — • 


The  tarin,  or  fifth  part  of  the  ducat 
The  carlin,  or  tenth  part  of  the  ducat 


The  efeudi  ecu,  or  crown  of  Rome,  or  piece  of  10  Julios,  or  100  bayoches 
The  teflon  of  Rome,  or  piece  of  3  julios 


The  ducat  of  Florence  and  Leghorn,  or  piece  of  7  lires,  or  10  i  julios  — 
The  julio  of  Rome 


The  piafter  ecu,  or  crown  of  Ferdinand  II.  duke  of  Tufcany  — 

The  piafter  ecu,  or  crown  of  Cofmus  III.  prefent  duke  of  Tufcany,  whofe  monies  are 
about  4  per  cent,  lighter  than  thofe  of  his  father  ;  this  piece  is  8  {-  julios  1 — • 

The  croifat  of  Genoa,  or  piece  of  7  |  lires 


W. 

W.I3 

W.23i 

W.  23^ 


Weight 

O 


dw.  gr. 

18  l8f 

l8  I 


W.  46 
E.  6 
W.  3 
W.  3 
W.  3 
W.  3 


W.  I 


E.  .  8 


The  ecu  d’argent  of  Genoa,  or  piece  of  7  lires  I  2  fols 

The  piafter  ecu,  or  crown  of  Milan  - 

The  Philip  of  Milan,  a  piece  of  7  livres  — 

The  livre,  or  20  fols  piece  of  Savoy  - 

The  10  fols  piece  of  Savoy  - - -  ■ - 

A  roupee 


A  gout  gulden,  or  florin  d’or,  a  Dutch  coin  of  28  ftivers 

Another  gout  gulden  - -  - 

Another  -  - -  - ■ 


W.  1 
W.  1 
B.  7 


B.  16! 
W.75 
W.48 
W.48 


Standard 

Weight. 

dw.  gr.  mi. 

l8  36 
16  2 3  I3 


Value. 


d. 

56  .24 
52  -6S 


14  15 

1 3  1  1 7 

40 .50 

7  74 

6  12  18 

20  .25 

1 8  2 

9  1 

20  6 

10  3 

5 

1710 

13  19  8 

42  .08 

3  *5 

1 

3i7  7 

11 .05 

14  0. 

13  1 

40  .43 

7  o' 

6  12  10 

20  .21 

2  I  9  1: 

2  14  1  2 

8  .09 

1  94 

176 

4.04 

20  141. 

5  214 

5  20  17 

18.32 

20  3 

20  20  6 

64 .62 

2  5 

17  12 

1710  2 

54 

1618 

1616  4 

51.69- 

24  15 

25  9  11 

OO 

1 7  21 

20  20 

3  22 

1  23 

7  10 

7  23  4 

24 .07 

12  19 

8  n  5 

26 .26 

I  X 

8  14  18 

26 .72 

12 

9  9  15 

29  -15 

GOLD  COINS  UNKNOWN. 


The  old  Louis  d’or 


The  half  and  quarter  in  proportion 
The  new  Louis  d’or 


The  half  and  quarter  in  proportion 
The  old  Spanilh  double  doublon 
T  he  old  Spanifh  double  piftole 
The  old  Spanifh  piftole  . ...  — 

The  new  Seville  double  piftole 
The  new  Seville  piftole 


The  halt  and  quarter  in  proportion 


The  doppia  moeda,  or  double  moeda  of  Portugal  new  coined 
The  doppia  moeda  as  they  come  into  England  — — 

The  moeda  of  Portugal  -  — — 

The  half  moeda  - ,  ■  -  ■  ■ 

The  Hungary  ducat 


.  o  j 

The  ducat  of  Holland,  coined  at  Legem  Imperii 
I  he  ducat  of  Campen  in  Holland  . 

1  he  ducat  of  the  bifhop  of  Bamberg  — 

The  double  ducat  of  the  duke  of  Hanover 
Fhe  ducat  of  the  duke  of  Hanover  ■  ■■  -  ■■ 

1  he  ducat  of  Brandenburgh  .  —— 

The  ducat  of  Sweden  -  ■■  - 

'Fhe  ducat  of  Denmark  - 

The  ducat  of  Poland  -  . - 

1  he  ducat  of  Tranfyl vania 


1  he  fequin,  chequin,  or  zacheen  of  Venice 
The  old  Italian  piftole 


The  double  piftole  of  pope  Urban,  1634 
'Fhe  half  piftole  of  Innocent  II,  1685 
A  double  piftole  of  Placentia  — — 

A  double  piftole  of  Genoa,  1621 

A  double  piftole  of  Milan  - 

A  Angle  piftole  of  Milan  - - 

A  piftole  of  Savoy,  1  675 


Double  ducats  of  Caftile,  Genoa,  Portugal,  Florence,  Hungary,  and  Venice 

Single  ducats  of  the  fame  places  -  -  _ 

Double  ducats  of  feveral  forms  in  Germany  - -  —  — 

Single  ducats  of  the  fame  places  - -  -  — 

Double  ducats  of  Genoa  -  — . —  - - 

Sins'le  ducats  of  Genoa,  Befancon,  and  Zurich 

1  _  r  T\  ^  ■  A  ~ 


O  M.10  1  Utlailkwllj  tlllU  ■>  —  ■  .. 

1  iftole  of  Rome,  Milan,  Venice,  Florence,  Savoy,  Genoa,  Orange,  Trevou,  7 
Befancon  - -  -  -  -  t 


A  Barbary  ducat,  with  Arabic  letters  on  both  Aides  in  fquare  tablets,  without  J 
any  effigies  or  efcutcheon  -  -  - -  J 


N.  The  gold  coin  having  been  valued  when  guineas  were  at  21s.  6d.  they  arc  here  reduced  t©  the  prefent  ftandard 
or  2  1 2* 

4  A  TABLE 
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A  TABLE  {hewing  into  how  many  {hillings  a  pound  weight 
of  filver  hath,  at  feveral  times,  been  coined  ;  from  Mr 
Lowndes,  and  Bifhop  Fleetwood.  Very  ufeful  for  the 
ders  of  Mr  Rapin’s  Hiftory  of  England. 


:  rea- 


Years. 

28  E.  I. 

20  E.  III. 
27  E.  III. 
9  H.  V.' 
1  H.  VI. 
4H.  VI. 
24  H.  VI. 
49(39)H.  VI. 
5,  8,  11,  16, 
24  E.  IV. 

1  R.  III. 
9H.VII. 

1  H.VIII. 
34H.VIII. 
36H.VIII. 
37  H.VIII. 

1  E.  VI. 
3  E.  VI. 

5  E.  VI. 

6  E.  VI. 

2  Mary 
2  Eliz. 

19  Eliz. 

43  Eliz. 


Finenefs. 


I1 


11 
11 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 
11 
11 

11 

11 

10 
6 
4 
4 
6 

3 

11 
1 1 
11 
1 1 
1 1 


OZ.  2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


Shillings,  d. 
dvv.  — 


2 

2 

2 


20 

22 

25 

30 

37 

30 

30 

37 


—  3 

—  6 


—  6 


—  37  —  6 


—  37  —  6 


2  — 


45 

48 

48 

48 

48 

72 

72 

60 

60 

60 

60 

62 


Which  ftandard  has  continued  ever  fince. 

For  the  computation  of  foreign  monies  into  fterling  rhoriey, 
fee  the  articles  Exchange,  Arbitration,  and  all  the 
chief  States  and  Empires  in  Europe,  under  their  ordinary 
denomination,  as  France,  Holland,  Sic.  &c. 

An  explanation  of  the  foregoing  tables  of  Coins. 

For  underftanding  the  ufe  of  this  table,  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
That  the  Englilh  pound  T roy  contains  12  ounces ;  one  ounce 
20  pennyweights;  one  pennyweight  24  grains;  and  one 
grain  20  mites. 

The  prefent  Englifh  ftandard  for  gold  coin  is  22  carats  of 
File  gold,  and  two  carats,  or -A,  of  alloy. 

The  filver  coin  contains  1 1  ounces  two  pennyweights  fine 
filver,  and  1 8  pennyweights  of  alloy,  in  the  pound. 

The  firft  column  of  the  preceding  table  expreffeth  the  finenefs 
of  the  allayed  piece  ;  the  letter  B  fignifying  better,  and  W 
worfe,  than  the  Englilh  ftandard. 

The  fecond  column,  the  abfolute  weight  of  the  piece. 

The  third  column,  it’s  ftandard  weight,  or  it’s  quantity  of 
ftandard  metal. 

The  fourth  column,  it’s  value  in  Englilh  money. 

For  example  :  in  the  fecond  article  of  filver  coin,  the  new 
Seville  piece  of  eight  is  14.  pennyweight  in  the  pound  worfe 
than  the  Englilh  ftandard  weight,  13  pennyweights,  21  grains, 
and  15  mites  of  fterling  filver ;  and  is  in  value  43.1 1  decimal 
parts  of  a.  penny. 

In  the  royal  mint  a  pound  of  ffandard  gold  is  cut,  or  divided 
into  444  parts,  each  a  guinea,  at  which  rate  a  guinea  will 
weigh  5  pennyweights,  nine  grains,  .4382  parts. 

They  were  firft  coined  in  king  Charles  2d’s  reign,  and  went 
forj20  {hillings,  and  had  their  name  from  the  gold  whereof 
they  were,  being  brought  from  that  part  of^Africa  called 
Guinea,  which  the  elephant  on  them  likewife  denotes. 

By  the  par  of  exchange  is  meant,  the  precife  equality  between 
any  fum  or  quantity  of  Englilh  money,  and  the  money  of  a 
foreign  country,  into  which  it  is  exchanged,  regard  beino- 
had  to  the  finenefs  as  well  as  to  the  weight  of  each. 

And  becaufe  this  paper  may  be  of  ufe  to  others  befides  mer¬ 
chants,  who  defire  to  know  the  ftate  of  our  foreio-n  trade  or 

our  fituation  as  to  tranfa&ions  in  money  with  other  coun¬ 
tries  ;  feeing  the  exchange  with  them,  unlefs  where  fubfidies 
are  paid  to  princes  abroad,  armies  or  fleets  maintained,  or 
the  dividends  or  fale  of  our  flocks  belonging  to  foreigners  may 
have  influence  ;  I  fay,  the  courfe  of  exchange  indicates  the 
ftate  of  our  commerce,  as  truly  as  the  pulfe  does  that  of  the 
human  body ;  and,  for  the  ufe  of  fuch  gentlemen,  there  is 
here  fubjoincd  an  account  (in  thofe  countries  with  whom 
we  exchange)  of  the  feveral  denominations  in  which  accounts 
are  kept,  as  likewife  the  real  courfe  of  exchange,  from  Caf- 
taign’s  Paper,  as  it  flood  March  28,  1729. 

In  Holland,  or  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  accounts  are  kept 
in  guilders,  ftivers,  and  penings,  or  grofs.  One  guilder  be¬ 
ing  equal  to  20  ftivers,  and  one  ftiver  to  16  penings,  or  two 
grofs  ;  fix  of  their  guilders  they  reckon  equal  to  one  pound, 
or  20  Shillings  Flemilh,  on  which  laft  the  exchange  between 
London  and  thofe  countries  is  always  computed,  and  not  on 
the  guilder,  though  they  are,  by  the  above  account  of  the 
feveral  denominations,  eafily  reduced  one  into  the  other.  The 
real  fpecies  are  the  rix  dollar,  valued  at  50 ftivers;  theduca- 
toon  =  63  ftivers  ;  but,  though  this  be  the  current  value  of 
that  piece,  it  is  received  at  the  bank  of  Amfterdam  only  at 
60  ftivers,  which  makes  the  difference,  called  agio,  really  of 
5  per  cent,  between  bank  and  current  money.  & 
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The  par  of  exchange  between  Englilh  and  Dutch  money  is 
eafily  found,  thus,  as,  by  Sir  Ifaac’s  table,  the  ducatoon  of 

«ivednat,StlTe0rb  1  ‘mnnlicaI,y  65-59 d-  -Englilh,  which  is  re¬ 
ceded  at  the  bank,  as  has  been  already  faid,  at  60  ftivers 

Flemifh  ^  C°nfec|uem,y  is  equal  to  ,0  Shillings 

mifli  therefore,  by  the  rule  of  three,  as  65.  cod.  En<ff  iff  ?s 

to  1  os*  Flemilh,  fo  is  240  d.  in  a  pound  EnHifti  to  afourth 
number,  which  will  be  found  to  be  76  -o,  Kit  n,  J ? 

much  bank  money  at  Amfterdam  IhLifL  recehS  foTo^c 
pound,  or 240  pence  fieri.  This  is  the  real  par:  and  whatever 
is  renewed  more  or  lefs  than  this,  is  gain  or  loft  to  tnglah! 
In  this,  and  the  other  calculations  ot  the  par,  regard  fs  had 
only  to  the  coined  filver  of  the  feveral  countries,  and  not  to 
the  acc, dental  price,  or  value,  that  filver  in  bullion  may  be! 
for  this  never  is  long  the  fame.  1 

In  Flanders,  or  the  Ten  Provinces,  accounts  are  kept  either 
asm  Holland  or  in  pounds,  fchiilings,  and  pence  Flemifh. 
One  pound  Flemilh  20  fchiilings,  and  one  fchillin»=  12 
pence  ;  the  r;x  dollar  here  only  +8  ftivers.  In  reducing  the 
money  of  this  country  into  that  of  Holland,  you  are  to  ob- 
ferve  that  one  pound  Flemilh,  as  it  is  called,  is  =  to  fix 
guilders,  and,  of  confequence,  one  fchilling  Flemifh  rr  fix 
ftivers,  of  12  grofs,  one  ftiver  being  =  tWo  grofs 
Antwerp  having  bean  formerly  the  chief  city  of  trade  of  the 
whole  Seventeen  1  rovinces,  we  exchange  even  upon  Holland 
to  this  day  in  Plemifh  money.  In  fome  parts  of  Flanders  they 
divide  the  {hilling  into  patars,  inftead  of  pence,  fix  whereof 
go  to  a  {hilling. 

-HAan?buU^h’  accourntsMare  k.ept  m  marks  lubfti;  a  mark  is 
•  *6  fch'llings;  a  fchilling  is  _  i  2  pence,  or  deniers  :  a 
rix  dollar  is  =  three  marks,  or  48  fchiilings  lubfti :  but  there 
is  a  difference  between  bank  money  and  Hamburgh  currency; 
bank  money  is  16  per  cent,  better.  In  exchange  for  London, 
they  give  fo  many  fchiilings  and  groots  Vlamifh  for  a  pound 
*  £u  'Hp'5  7’ 1 74°,  34  Shillings,  two  groot  Vlamifti,  which 

is  bank  money,  and  makes  1  2  marks  13  {hillings  banco. 
Leghorn.  They  keep  their  accounts  in  crowns  of  gold,  which 
is  divided  into  20  folds,  each  fold  into  1 2  deniers.  A  crown 
of  gold,  which  they  mark  thus  6,  is  divided  otherwife  into 
7  4  liras  ;  and  a  dollar,  orpiafter,  of  exchange,  is  ~  fix  liras, 
a  ducat  r=  feven  liras. 

Venice.  They  have  two  forts  of  ducats,  one  banque,  and  the 
other  courant,  the  latter  20  per  cent,  worfe,  or  as  the  agio 
rules,  than  thofe  called  bank  ducats  ;  each  of  them  are  di¬ 
vided  into  1 24  foldi,  or  24  gros,  or  fix  liras  four  fols,  for 
they  account  likewife  by  bras,  foldi,  and  picoli,  as  we  do 
in  pounds,  flu  lings,  and  pence  ;  fo  that  they  have  two  forts 
of  liras,  though  each  divided  in  the  fame  manner  ;  on»  lira 
di  gros  is  —  1 0  ducats.  A  fequin  being  =  i7  liras  and 
worth  by  Sir  Ifaac’s  table,  9  s.  5.7  d.  fterling.  Say  therefore. 
If  17  liras  give  9  s.  5.7  d.  what  will  7  liras  8  foldi  a  ducat  of 
bank  give  r  Anlwer,  49.492  d. 

Genoa.  Accounts  are  kept  in  liras,  fols,  and  deniers,  fummed 
by  20  and  12,  as  we  do,  which  are  reduced  into  dollars,  or 
piafters,  of  96  fols. 

In  France,  accounts  are  kept  inlivres,  fols,  and  deniers;  one 
livre  is  —  20  fols5  and  one  fol  zzz  1 2  deniers. 

In  exchanging  with  that  country  we  pay  fo  many  pence  fterling 
for  their  crown,  by  which  crown  is  always  meant  3  livres,  or 
60  fols,  though  they  have  not  always  any  coined  piece  of  filver 
precifely  of  the  value  of  3  livres  ;  therefore  this  ideal  or  no¬ 
minal  crown,  is  to  be  diftinguiftied  from  the  coined,  or  real 
piece  of  filver,  which  paffbs  likewife  under  the  name  of  a 
crown,  or  ecu,  but,  for  diftinclion’s  fake,  is  called  un  ecu 
d  argent,  or  ecu  blank,  or  a  crown  of  fo  many  livres,  for  this 
crown  in  fpecie  may  be  double  that  of  account,  or  exchange, 
and  then,  confequently,  the  crown  in  exchange  is  paid  in 
France  by  the  half  of  that  real  or  fpecie  crown. 

The  exchange  between  I  ranee  and  other  countries  varies 
more  than  any  other,  owing  to  the  frequent  alteration  of 
their  coin,  which  is  done  by  the  king’s  arret,  wherein  he 
declares  and  orders,  how  many  crowns  in  fpecie,  or  livres, 
fols  and  deniers",  are  to  be  coined  at  his  mints  out  of  the 
mark,  as  they  call  it,  or  eight  of  their  ounces  of  filver;  but 
this  mark  is  only  7  oz.  17  pwt.  12  gr.  Englilh  weight;  which, 
at  5  s.  2  d.  is  worth  only  1.  2  :  o  :  8  fterling. 

By  theariet  in  France,  of  15  June,  1726,  theldng  orders,  that 
there  Ihould  be  coined  out  of  the  mark  8  crowns,  each  crown 
to  pafs  for  6  livres;  that  is,  the  mark,  when  coined,  to  pafs  for 
5°  dvres  5  fols  -:  from  whence  we  have  this  equation,  that  50 
livres  5  fols  French  are  intrinfically  worth,  or  =  1.  2  :  o  :  8  -  • 
from  thence  the  par  of  exchange  on  the  crown,  or  3  livres 
French, may  be  deduced;  for,  if  50  livres  5  fols  be  =  1.2:  o:  81 
whatever  is  paid  more  or  lefs  than  this  is  lofs  or  gain,  and’ 
confequently,  as  the  courfe  of  exchange  then  was,  by  the 
account  fubjoined  from  Caftaign’s  Paper,  France  had  the  ad- 
vantageof  about  ioper  cent.  Thisftiews  their  ignorance  who, 
in  books  printed  on  this  fubjeft,  pretend  to  note  the  par  of 
exchange  with  I  lance,  as  if  their  coin  always  remained  the 
fame  ;  whereas  there  is  no  other  way  than  by  anaiftual  aff<y, 
and  weighing  their  fpecies  at  the  time,  or  feeing  the  king’s 
arret:  and  indeed  that  exchange  is  fo  variable,  that  I  have 
known  it,  within  the  fpace  of  but  a  lew  years,  from  c  l 
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Englifti  to  near  6od.  for  their  crown  of  three  livres;  the 
firft  indeed  was  payable  in  their  bank-notes,  then  in  great 
difcredit,  viz.  Anno  1720. 

In  Madrid,  Cadiz,  Seville,  and  all  Spain,  accounts  are  kept 
in  maravedies,  34  of  which  is  =  to  a  rial,  and  272  to  a 
piafter,  or  piece  of  |  rials  new  plate,  or  10  of  vellon.  The 
piftole  of  gold  is  =  to  4  pieces  of  f.  A  rial  of  plate  is 
worth  34  maravedies  of  plate,  as  a  rial  of  vellon  is  worth  34 
maravedies  of  vellon ;  fo  that  thofe  two  terms  of  plate  and 
vellon,  in  Spain,  not  only  fignify  the  different  metals  of 
filver  and  copper,  but  the  difference  in  accounts  of  money, 
for  the  piece  of  f  which  is  only  272  maravedies  of  plate, 
is  =  510  maravedies  of  vellon  ;  fo  they  fay  a  rial  of  plate, 
or  a  rial  of  vellon ;  a  maravedie  of  plate,  or  a  maravedie  of 
vellon  ;  though  the  laft  is  only  a  fmall  copper  coin. 

Another  obfervation  to  be  made  on  the  exchange  with  Spain, 
is,  the  alteration  in  the  augmenting  their  fpecie;  the  dollar 
or  piaftre,  which  formerly  went  for  8  rials,  being  now  raifed 
to  1 0  ;  fo  that  London  exchanging  upon  the  piece  of  eight  of 
8  rials  on  that  country  ftill  as  formerly,  the  alteration  in  the 
courfe  of  exchange  Ihould  be  in  proportion  thus,  if  1 0  rials 
of  plate,  or  a  dollar,  be  worth  54  d.  fterling,  what  is  8 
rials  worth  ?  Anfw.  43.2  d. 

Lifbon.  Accounts  are  kept  in  reas,  whereof  IOOO  go  to 
what  they  call  a  millrea,  which  is  no  real  coin  but  money  of 
account;  a  crufado  of  filver  is  480  reas.  But,  as  moft  pay¬ 
ments  are  made  in  gold  and  few  or  none  in  filver,  the  moeda 
being  worth  only  26s.  1  o.4d.  the  rule  to  find  the  par  will  be 
as  follows,  if  4800  reas,  for  fo  many  are  in  a  moeda,  give 
26  s.  io.4d.  what  will  1000  or  one  millrea  give  ?  Anfwer, 
5s.  7.i66d.  which  is  near  2  per  cent,  in  our  favour. 

The  following  table  needs  no  explanation  to  merchants,  but, 
to  fuch  as  are  not,  they  are  to  be  informed,  that  it  is  a  copy 
of  a  paper  ufually  printed  twice  a  week,  by  an  eminent  ex¬ 
change-broker,  or  by  one  who  is  daily  informed  by  the  feveral 
dealers  in  exchange,  of  the  current  prices  of  the  monies  of 
the  feveral  countries  we  deal  with  in  that  way,  and  is  looked 
upon  to  be  very  exa£h 

2.  There  are  different  ways  among  merchants  of  negotiating 
bills  of  exchange,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  countries 
abroad  on  which  they  are  drawn ;  for  example,  if  a  bill  is 
demanded  on  Amfterdam,  Rotterdam,  Antwerp,  or  any  other 
of  the  feventeen  provinces,  or  on  Hamburgh,  the  negotiation 
is  always  meant  to  be  on  the  pound  fterling,  and  then  the 
queftion  or  bargain  to  be  made  is,  how  many  fchillings  and 
pence  Flemilh  are  to  be  received  in  thofe  parts  for  each  pound 
fterling,  and  as  this  varies  according  to  the  demand,  and  one 
receives  fometimes  more,  fometimes  lefs,  it  is  termed,  by  fome 
writers  on  this  fubjedt  of  exchange,  giving  the  certain  for 
the  uncertain,  though  not  fo  properly.  On  other  countries 
it  is  the  reverfe  of  this,  for  a  piece  of  a  certain  value  or  de¬ 
nomination  is  ftipulated  to  be  delivered  abroad,  and  the 
agreement  to  be  made  is,  how  much  Englifh  money  is  to  be 
paid  here  for  that  piece  of  foreign  coin ;  thus  we  exchange 
with  France  on  their  crown  or  three  livres  Tournois,  with 
Spain  on  their  piece  of  eight,  with  Portugal  on  their  mill¬ 
rea,  &c.  as  may  be  feen  in  the  paper  fubjoined. 

Laftly,  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  value  or  prices  of  Eng¬ 
lifh  money  towards  the  left-hand  are  the  rates  at  which  bills 
were  a&ually  negotiated  on  the  exchange  of  London  the  poft- 
day  of  that  date,  and  that  the  column  towards  the  right-hand 
is  the  par  or  intrinfick  value,  by  which  may  be  known  at  any 
time  which  has  the  advantage,  this  or  the  country  we  ex- 
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the  intrinfic  or  par 
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paper,  28  March,  1729, 
at  5s.  2d. 
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Madrid,  &c.  fora  p.  of  8  43.5 
Genoa,  for  a  dollar  -  54.75 


d. 


Leghorn,  for  a  dollar  -  51 


Venice,  for  a  ducat  of  bank  48.625 
Paris,  for  a  crown,  3  liv.  32.5 
Lifbon,  for  a  millrea  66 


Par  alfoin  Engl.  43.2 

Swhereof2forts,  y  ^ 

1  worth  54,  (54 
the  other  5 1. 69  } 
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Ofthe  augmentation  and  diminution  of  Coin  in  denomination. 

Under  the  article  Money,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  Ihew  the 
effects  of  the  increafe  and  decreafe  of  the  aftual  quantity  of 
circulating  money  in  a  ftate  ;  what  I  propofe  to  confider,  at 
prefent,  is  the  nominal  increafe  and  decreafe  of  money,  as  it 
hath  been  commonly  pradifed  in  France.  7 

Let  the  ounce  or  crown  of  filver  in  France  be  at  4  livres, 

a  rec°in?£e  be  made  with  a  new  ftamp ;  let  an 
edift  be  iffued,  ordering  the  new  ftamped  ounce  to  pafs  for 

5  livres  111  payments,  while  the  old  ftamped  ounce  fhall  con- 
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tinue  to  pafs  but  for  4  livres,  and  in  a  month  or  two  to  be 
decried  and  made  bullion,  to  be  received  only  at  the  mint, 
like  other  bullion,  at  4  livres  the  ounce. 

If  the  genenfl  ballance  of  trade  be  at  this  time  againft  France, 
this  difpofition  of  the  coin  will  prove  foon  ineffediual  ;  for, 
as  in  this  cafe  there  is  money  due  to  foreigners,  the  money- 
exporters  will  at  firft  give  4  livres  5  fols'in  new  money  for 
an  old  crown,  or  for  an  ounce  of  bullion;  and  then  4  liv. 
10,  4  liv.  15,  4  liv.  17,  6,  becaufe  the  old  coin  is  as  good 
in  foreign  countries  as  the  new,  and  fo  the  intention  of  the 
edidl  for  the  recoinage  will  be  null  and  eluded  :  for,  although 
the  ignorant  people  may  at  find  keep  to  the  tenor  of  the 
edi£t,  yet,  as  the  money-exporters  offer  them  more  for  their 
old  coin  than  the  mint,  they  will  fell  it  under  the  rofe,  or 
make  evafive  bargains  againft  the  law. 

This  will  be  the  cafe,  if  the  general  ballance  of  trade  be 
againft  France  at  the  time  of  the  recoinage  ;  but,  if  the  bal¬ 
ance  be  in  favour  of  France,  a  good  part  of  the  old  coin 
will  be  carried  to  the  mint,  according  to  the  intention  ofthe 
edidl,  to  be  recoined  ;  for,  though  feveral  money- proprie¬ 
tors  will  lock  up  the  old  fpecies,  and  chufe  to  keep  it  bv  them 
without  intereft  for  a  year  or  two,  rather  than  lofe  20  per 
cent,  of  their  weight,  yet,  as  there  is  no  demand  for  the  old 
fpecies  for  exportation,  thofe  who  do  not  lock  it  up,  have  no 
way  to  employ  it,  but  to  carry  it  to  the  mint  :  all  undertakers 
and  confumers  muft  do  fo  for  the  neceffary  exigences  of  bar¬ 
ter,  and  the  foreigners  who  have  money  payable  in  France 
having  none  of  the  new  ftamp,  muft  fend  their  bullion  to  the 
mints  in  France  by  their  correfpondents,  to  pay  their  debts. 
Let  us  fuppofe  10,000,000  ounces  of  filver  of  4  livres,  or 
40,000,000  of  livres,  carried  on  the  circulation  in  Paris  be¬ 
fore  the  recoinage ;  that  2,000,000  ounces  are  locked  up, 
and  that  8,000,000  ounces  are  gradually  recoined  at  the 
mint ;  thefe  8  millions,  new  ftamped  at  5  livres,  will  make 
40,000,000  of  livres  in  circulation,  and  confequently  a  livre 
will  go  as  far  now  as  before,  though  it  be  one  fifth  pare 
lighter  :  but,  if  about  a  year  after  the  old  coin  is  alfo  raifed 
to  5  livres  the  ounce,  and  the  money  locked  up  comes  into 
circulation,  there  will  be  then  50,000,000  of  livres  in  cir¬ 
culation,  though  ftill  no  more  than  10,000,000  of  ounces 
of  filver,  and  confequently  commodities  will  be  dearer  in 
denomination,  or  in  livres,  though  ftill  ofthe  fame  price  as 
before,  in  weight  of  money. 

Let  us  again  fuppofe  the  coin  to  be  diminifhed  by  an  edidt  1 
fol,  or  1  per  cent,  monthly  for  20  months,  when  the  ounce, 
or  coin  of  5  livres,  fhall  be  reduced  to  4  livres,  thefe  will 
be,  and  commonly  are,  the  confequences. 

The  undertakers  of  the  foreign  trade  will,  from  the  fact- 
lity  they  find  of  borrowing,  as  they  fancy,  without  intereft, 
bring  in  large  quantities  of  foreign  commodities  for  the  con- 
fumption  of  two  or  three  years  fometimes,  and  at  high  prices, 
fo  raifed  and  enhanced  by  the  greatnefs  of  the  demand  :  on 
the  other  hand,  the  undertakers  of  the  French  commodities 
will  raife  the  price  of  them,  and  chufe  to  keep  their  goods 
by  them,  rather  than  fell  them  for  a  fpecies  that  diminiflies 
monthly,  unlefs  they  can  raife  the  price  in  proportion  to  the 
fall  of  money.  Thus  not  only  the  foreign  commodities,  but 
alfo  the  home  commodities  in  France,  rife  extravagantly  in 
their  price,  during  the  diminutions  ;  and  this  dearnefs  of  the 
French  commodities  makes  the  foreigners  buy  as  little  of 
them  as  poffible. 

From  thefe  two  operations  it  is  plain,  the  ballance  of  trade 
ought  to  turn  againft  France,  during  the  time  of  the  dimi¬ 
nutions,  and  ’tis  remarkable,  that  the  exchange  with  foreign 
places,  in  thefe  circumftances,  is  8  to  12  per  cent,  to  the  dif¬ 
ad  vantage  of  France  :  fo  violent  is  the  demand  for  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  money.  In  the  mean  time,  the  French  public 
funds  rife  in  value,  and  the  king  is  enabled,  by  the  fear  people 
have  of  lofing  by  the  diminution,  to  borrow  good  fums  up¬ 
on  which  he  is  content  to  lofe  the  diminutions  himfelf;  but, 
in  order  to  retrieve  part  of  that  lofs,  he  commonly  makes  a 
recoinage  and  augmentation,  about  the  end  of  the  time  fixed 
for  the  diminution's. 

At  this  junaure,  the  money  in  the  king’s  coffers  is  locked 
up,  ’till  it  can  be  iffued  in  the  new  augmented  coin.  Several 
money-proprietors  not  only  keep  up  their  fums  at  this  time, 
but  alfo  long  after  the  augmentation,  rather  than  exchange 
them  lor  new  money  at  20  per  cent,  lofs  in  the  weight.  Great 
fums,  as  we  obferved,  have  been  exported  in  the  payment  of 
the  ballance  of  trade,  and  confequently  the  fcarcity  of  mo¬ 
ney  in  France  at  the  clofe  of  the  diminution,  and  beginning 
of  the  augmentation,  is  fo  great,  that  barter  and  trade  are  in 
perfect  convulfions. 

Tis  not  furprizing,  that,  in  thefe  circumftances,  all  commo¬ 
dities  grow  vaftly  cheap  in  France  ;  they  have  foreign  com¬ 
modities  for  the  confumption  of  feveral  years,  and  their  own 
commodities  unexported  by  foreigners,  and  lying  on  their 
hands,  are  in  great  plenty.  On  the  other  hand,  money,  though 
lighter  fince  the  augmentation,  is  exceffively  fcarce,  and  the 
king  iffues  it  out  of  the  mint  for  the  payment  of  his  troops, 
officers,  &c.  barely  for  their  fuftenance.  So  that  the  increafe 
of  the  money  in  denomination  does  not  anfwer,  even  nomi¬ 
nally,  the  diminution  of  it’s  quantity  by-  exportation  and 
hoaidintr. 

Now 
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Now  the  foreigner*,  finding  the  French  commodities  cheaper 
by  50  or  60  per  cent,  than  before,  will  buy  large  quantities 
of  them,  while  the  French,  on  the  other  hand,  want  to  buy 
nothing  from  the  foreigners,  and  fo  the  ballance  of  trade, 
which  was  againft  France  during  the  diminutions,  turns  in 
it’s  favour  about  the  time  of  the  augmentations. 

And  this  turn, it  fhould  feem,  ought  to  bring  back  into  France 
the  money  exported,  but  it  is  to  be  confidered,  that  the  French 
bought  the  foreign  goods  at  high  prices,  and  now  fell  their 
goods  at  very  low  prices ;  and  fo,  upon  the  whole  of  thefe 
operations,  the  French  are  great  lofers.  On  the  contrary, 
the  French  undertakers  bought  foreign  commodities  for  the 
confumption  of  feveral  years,  and  the  foreigners  who  fear  to 
lofe  by  the  diminutions  in  their  own  country,  do  not  go  fo 
far,  and  their  undertakers  or  merchants  only  buy  reafonable 
large  quantities,  without  over-trading  themfelves  by  borrow¬ 
ing  of  money.  .  And  thus  it  happens  the  ballance  of  trade 
againft  France  is  ftrong  and  violent  at  the  time  of  the  dimi¬ 
nutions,  but  the  ballance,  which  turns  in  favour  of  France 
at  the  time  of  the  augmentations,  is  flower  and  more  regular. 
Though  the  new  fpecies  after  the  augmentation  is  current  at 
20  percent,  above  the  price  of  the  old  fpecies  and  bullion,  at 
the  mints  in  France ;  yet  the  foreigners  will  fend  bullion  to  be 
recoined  in  the  French  mints  at  20  per  cent,  lofs  in  the 
weight,  becaufe  they  have  no  new  coin  to  fend,  and  that  they 
find  the  French  commodities  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  cheaper 
than  before,  out  of  which  they  can  afford  to  lofe  the  20  per 
cent,  tax  at  the  mint. 

it  has  been  obferved,  that  the  Hollanders,  who,  in  the 
time  of  the  diminutions,  fold  the  French  merchants  tea  and 
fpices,  have  had  the  fame  commodities  fent  back  to  them  af¬ 
ter  the  augmentation,  for  about  f  of  the  original  coft  in  Hol¬ 
land,  and  that  the  tax  of  the  mint  has  come  out  of  the  faid  a 
fent  in  fpecie  to  Paris  from  Holland. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  feems  pretty  apparent,  that  the 
king  may  levy  a  tax  of  20  per  cent,  or  more  upon  all  the  mo 
ney  carried  to  the  mint,  and  that  a  great  part  is  carried  in  at 
that  difadvantage,  when  the  ballance  of  trade  is  in  favour  of 
P  ranee. — That,  if  an  augmentation  on  recoining  is  made  af¬ 
ter  diminutions,  the  ballance  of  trade  will  be  naturally  in 
favour  of  France.— -And  that  the  faid  tax  at  the  mint  is  le¬ 
vied  at  the  expence  of  the  French  febjedts  only,  and  not  of 
foreigners,  tvho  find  the  cheapnefs  of  French  commodities  an 
advantage,  not  only  proportionable  to  the  faid  tax,  but  con- 
fiderably  exceeding  it.  And  experience  fhews,  that  foreign 
ers.who  travel  in  France,  fihd  their  account  better  to  fpend 
their  money  there,  while  the  tax  of  20  per  cent,  is  levied  at 
the  mint,  than  when  the  old  and  new  coin  ate  at  the  fame 
price,  and  the  ballance  of  trade  equal  or  in  favour  of  France. 
For,  in  this  cafe,  all  the  money  in  France  enters  into  circu¬ 
lation,  and  enhances  the  price  of  commodities. 

Nor  does  the  tax  at  the  mint  only  fall  upon  the  French  fub- 
jeefts,  but  it  hurts  them  in  the  ballance  of  trade,  when  the 
hew  coin  is  counterfeited  in  foreign  parts,  and  fent  into  France. 
For,  in  this  cafe,  the  foreigners  get  20  per  cent,  from  the 
French  febje&s  fot  nothing,  and  yet  have  their  commodities 
at  low  and  cheap  prices.  And  fo  much  as  they  get  by  falfi- 
fying  the  trench  new  coin,  diminifhes  the  fem  due  to  the 
French  nation  in  the  ballance  of  trade. 

’Tis  eafv  to  conceive,  that  while  the  ballance  is  due  to 
France,  and  the  tax  of  20  per  cent,  levied  at  the  mint,  the 
rule  of  foreign  exchange  with  France  muft  be  taken  from  the 
par  of  the  price  of  bullion  at  the  mints  in  France,  ounce  for 
ounce,  and  not  ounce  for  ounce  of  new  Coin  ;  this  tax,  be¬ 
ing  a  force  and  reftraint  on  trade  for  the  time  it  is  practi¬ 
cable,  makes  an  exception  to  the  rule  of  exchanges  we  have 
laid  down  elfewhere  in  one  refpect  ;  though,  as  an  ounce  of 
filver  in  bullion  or  old  fpecie  is  worth  in  France  fo  much  at 
that  time,  an  ounce,  fent  from  a  foreign  country  thither,  will 
be  juft  worth  the  fame,  and  the  exchange  will  be  fixed  upon 
that  par,  and  confequently  the  rule  of  exchanges,  laid  down 
in  this  work,  will  ftand  univerfally  true.  See  the  articles 
Ballance  of  Trade,  Cash,  Circulation,  Exchange 
Money. 

However,  the  mifehief  of  this  reftraint  on  trade,  as  we  have 
obferved,  falls  wholly  upon  France;  and  it  muft  ferprize 
every  one,  who  maturely  confiders  the  matter,  to  hear,  that 
even  a  minifter  of  the  finances  in  France  fhould  alledge, 
that  this  tax  was  a  mighty  advantage  France  maintained 
againft  foreigners,  who  were  forced  to  pay  120  ounces  for 
every  100  ounces  they  owed  in  France  :  and  fuppofe  it  might 
be  continued  as  long  as  the  French  government  thought  fit. 
But,  if  the  inductions  we  have  made  were  not  fufficient  to 
prove  the  miftake  of  thefe  notions,  it  would  be  fufficient  to 
prove  the  error  in  the  firft  of  them,  from  this  Angle  fa  eft ; 

T  hat  France  is  always  lower  and  in  greater  diftrefs  at  the 
times  it  makes  that  feeming  advantage  by  foreign  trade,  than 
at  any  other  time,  all  other  circumftances  being  equal. 

Now  it  feems  to  be  a  matter  of  furprize,  that  whereas  the 
augmentations  and  diminutions  in  France  were  fo  conftantly 
pra&ifed  for  above  30  years,  and  that  France  loft  confider- 
ably  in  all  thefe  operations,  as  has  been  explained  ;  and 
that  many  other  ways  of  levying  money  for  the  king  would 
be  lefs  prejudicial  to  the  fubje&i  I  fay,  it  feems  ferprizing, 


that  the  effe&s  of  thefe  operations  have  not  proved  more  fa- 
tal  to  r  ranee  than  they  have  appeared  to  be. 

But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  bankruptcies  in  France  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  d.m.nutions,  whereby  foreigners  have  often 
oft  greatly,  have  frequently  faved  France  very  large  ferns :  no¬ 
thing  clears  a  ballance  due  to  foreign  nations  fader,  than  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  undertakers  and  dealers  concerned  in  it. 
In  the  year  1715,  there  were  19  foreign  dealers  in  20  broke 

i/anhC<;;  °f  2/  dekale,rs  for  fore‘,n  parts  in  the  little  city 
of  Rochelle,  24  were  broke  in  thkt  year.  And,  of  about  200 
bankers  at  Pans,  not  above  three  or  four  flood  it.  After  the 
South -Sea  frenzy  ih  England,  the  bankruptcies  faved  the  nation 
above  four  millions  Of  ounces,  which  otherwife  muft  have 
been  made  good  to  foreigners; 

But  this  is  a  forry  Way  of  clearing  the  ballance  of  trade 
and  tis  apparent  upon  the  whole,  that  the  diminutions  and 
augmentations  in  France,  not  only  contribute  to  the  im- 
povenfhing  the  kingdom;  but  keep  it  commonly  under  great 
uneafinefTes,  difficulties,  and  diftradtions. 


Of  the  augmentation  of  diminution  of  the  C  in  in  denomi¬ 
nation,  to  fix  a  par  between  Gold  and  Silver. 

The  proportion  of  the  value  between  gold  and  filver  has 
Varied  in  different  ages  and  countries,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  thefe  metals.  0 

Before  the  difeove  y  of  the  plate  mines  in  the  Weft-Indies 
an  ounce  of  gold  in  Europe  was  equal  in  value  to  ten  ounces 
.  Jllver5  but,  fince  lilver  has  been  brought  in  great  quanti¬ 
ties  ^out  of  New  Spain,  it  was  found  in  the  altetcations  at 
market  in  Spun,  that  an  ounce  of  gold  was  equal  to  16 
ounces  of  filver,  and  the  value  of  gold  and  filver  was  fixed 
by  law  in  that  proportion  ;  and  the  fame  rule  was  kept  to 
nearly  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  allowing  feme  fmall 
differences  for  the  conveniencies  of  barter,  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  bf  feme  directors  of  mints.  The  Eaft-India  trade 
brought  in  gradually  feme  little  variation  in  this  par,  by  ex¬ 
porting  filver  arid  brm  ing  home  gold  ;  and,  fince  that,  the 

d'lcovery  of  the  Biazil  gold  mines  has  influenced  it  ftill 
morel 

In  Japan,  the  proportion  of  gold  fo  filver  is  1  to  8,  in  China 
l  to  10,  in  the  Mogul  empire  1  to  12,  and  1b  weft  ward  as 
you  come  nearer  to  the  filver  mines,  as  1  to  13,  to  14  Sec. 
But,  as  the  quantities  of  gold  began  to  increafe  in  Europe 
beyond  the  proportion  of  thofe  of  lilver,  this  laft  metal  grew 
again  in  requeft,  and  fold  in  the  altercations  at  an  afoo  or 
profit  againft  gold  (upon  the  foot  of  the  par  of  1  to  16)  of 
2’  3 >  5>  8  pef  cent.  The  French,  in  order  to  have  a  larger 
quantity  of  filver  in  circulation,  as  it  is  fitter  in  barter  than 
gold,  fixed  the  proportion  of  their  gold  coin  to  their  filver 
coin  in  1700,  as  1  to  15  ;  but  the  Englifh  let  the  old  par  re¬ 
main,  and  the  coins  to  find  their  own  proportion  in  the  al- 
tercatjons  at  market:  but  then,  finding  the  inconveniencies 
bf  this  in  barter,  where  filver  paffed  in  coin  for  lefs  than  it 
did  at  the  market;  and,  confequently,  obferving  that  no  fil¬ 
ver  remained  in  circulation  but  foch  as  was  worn,  in  order 
to  preferve  fome  for  the  common  circulation  and  barter,  they 
fet  themfelves  to  confider  of  fixing  a  new  par  between  gold 
and  filver. 

This  might  have  been  eafily  done,  perhaps,  if  they  had  agreed 
to  give  filver  coin  that  value  by  law,  which  it  found  at  market 
by  the  agio  given  for  it  in  exchange  for  gold  ;  and  if  the  ounce 
of  ftandard  filver,  which  fold  for  5  s.  5  id.  had  been  coined  to 
pafs  at  a  proportionable  price  by  law,  having  regard  to  avoid 
fractions. 

And  in  regard  the  farne  caufes,  which  raided  an  agio  upon 
filver,  long  fobfifted,  they  might  reafonably,  for  that  time, 
have  put  the  coin  at  5  s.  6d.  by  law,  fince  it  was  nearly 
Worth  that  at  market. 

But,  inftead  of  that,  it  was  determined  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s 
leprefentatiori  to  the  treafory  to  lower  gold,  and  in  confe- 
quence  guineas  were  reduced  from  21s.  6d.  to  21s.  This 
reduction  did  not  bring  the  proportion  near  enough,  and  the 
mifehief  was  only  a  little  eafed  but  not  cured  ;  and  no  filver 
for  a  long  time  was  coined  at  the  Tower,  but  fome  South  Sea 
fhillings  under  the  old  ftandard,  which  was,  ’tis  conceived, 
yery  neceffary,  and  ought  to  have  been  done  at  firft. 

Though  the  reduction  of  gold  was  not  fo  natural,  perhaps,  as 
the  raifirig  the  value  of  filver  (or  rather  giving  filver  in  coin  the 
value  it  had  at  market) ;  yet  it  would  have  equally  anfwered 
the  end  of  fixing  the  par  neceffary  between  thefe  metals,  if 
the  redu&ion  had  been  great  enough.  But  ftill  it  would  have 
been,  as  in  eft'ea  it  was,  a  difadvantage  to  England,  with 
regard  to  foreigners. 

The  foreigners  remitted  all  their  money  in  the  Englifh  fends 
in  gold  or  guineas  at  21s.  6d.  If  they  fent  any  part  in  fil¬ 
ver,  they  had  the  market-price  for  it,  5s.  4d.  to  5d.  1  ;  and 
if  we  fuppofe  their  capitals  in  the  Englifh  fends  to  amount  to 
no  more,  at  that  time,  than  only  5  millions  fterling,  they 
paid  for  them  in  guineas  at  21s.  6d.  or  fomething  equiva¬ 
lent,  4,651,163  guineas;  and  they  received  for  them  at  21  s. 
4>76i>9°4  Suineas>  which  was  a  clear  lofs  of  110741 

guineas.  ' 

If  it  fhould  be  objected  that  foreigners  remitted  their  funds 
by  bills  cf  exchange,  it  might  be  anfwered,  that  would  have 

been 
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been  the  fame  thing  as  remitting  them  in  guineas  of  21  s.  6  d. 
i'mee  that  operation  would  have  hindered  the  exportation  of 
fo  many  guineas  at  21s.  6d.  or  fo  much  filver  at  5s.  5d.  \ 
per  ounce;  and  1  have  taken  notice  of  this  frivolous  objection, 
becaufe  lome  grave  writers  have  ufed  it  on  the  like  occaiions- 
If  it  fhouid  be  objected,  that  iilver  is  the  true  old  money  of 
England  by  law,  and  as  fuch  ought  not  to  be  altered,  I  an- 
fwer  in  that  cafe,  that  gold  ought  to  have  been  merchandize 
as  in  China,  and  not  money  by  law :  if  that  had  been  the 
cafe  in  England,  guineas  would  not  have  paffed  at  market 
for  above  20s.  8d.  and  there  would  have  been  no  need  of 
fixing  any  par  between  thefe  metals ;  but,  as  the  cafe  flood, 
guineas  were  money  at  21  s  6  d.  and  no  body  could  refufe  them 
at  that  price :  and,  as  filver  grew  in  requeft  above  the  value 
or  proportion  given  it  by  law,  it  is  humbly  fubmitted,  whe¬ 
ther  or  no  a  law  ought  not  to  have  been  made  to  give  it  that 
value,  which  the  market  gave  it.  And  all  laws  for  fixing 
the  proportion  of  gold  and  filver  were  made  in  confequence 
to  the  market-price  in  all  ages,  for  there  was  no  other  rule 
but  the  market-price  whereby  to  find  their  proportion. 

The  lowering  of  gold  was,  indeed,  for  the  advantage  of  the 
revenue,  the  landed  men,  and  the  proprietors  of  the  flocks  ; 
and  feems  only  to  have  been  to  the  diiadvantage  of  the  far¬ 
mers  and  others,  who  had  payments  to  make  in  weightier 
money  than  before,  and  of  the  Englifh  nation  in  general 
with  refpect.  to  foreigners. 

The  proportion  between  gold  and  filver,  in  England,  is  15  } 
to  x.  The  Englifh  gold  coin  is  22  carats  fine,  and  44  {  gui¬ 
neas  are  cut  out  of  a  pound  Troy :  the  filver  coin  is  1 1  ounces 
2  penny-weights  fine ;  that  is,  there  are  18  penny- weights  of 
alloy  in  the  pound  Troy,  and  62  fhillings  are  cut  out  of  the 
pound.  Whence  the  value  of  the  pound  weight  of  fine  gold 
will  amount  to  50I.  19s.  5d.  \  fterling,  and  the  value  of 
the  fame  pound  weight  of  fine  filver  to  3I.  7  s.  and  fome- 
what  more  than  a  farthing,  viz.  67.027s.  Confequently 
fine  gold  is  to  fine  filver  as  15  }  to  x,  whereby  it  appears 
that  gold  is  higher,  and  filver  lower  rated  in  England,  than 
in  any  other  nation  in  Europe. 

In  Spain  and  Portugal,  indeed,  the  proportion  of  gold  to 
filver,  in  their  coin,  is  as  16  to  1 ;  but,  as  this  high  price  of 
gold  carries  away  their  filver,  and  there  is,  on  that  account, 
for  the  mofl  part  a  premium  of  6  per  cent,  on  payments  in 
filver,  it  comes  to  the  fame  thing,  as  if  gold  was  to  filver 
there  really  as  15  to  1.  So  that  we  may  fay,  without 
exception,  gold  is  higher  valued  in  England  than  any  where 
elfe  in  Europe.  The  confequence  of  which  is  the  draining 
the  kingdom  of  it’s  filver;  and  therefore  ’tis  humbly  fub¬ 
mitted,  if  it  may  not  be  highly  neceflary  fome  how  to  re¬ 
medy  fuch  an  evil. 

Some,  indeed,  have  obferved,  that  laws,  which  fix  and  fet¬ 
tle  the  proportion  between  gold  and  filver  coins,  are  very 
prejudicial ;  to  fupport  which  they  reafon  thus. 

For  as  metals  themfelves,  fay  they,  vary  here  in  value 
weekly  as  the  proportion  changes  abroad,  one  or  other  of 
our  coins  muft  be  carried  away  with  lofs  to  the  nation,  as  is 
often  the  cafe  with  our  filver  coins ;  as  for  example  :  A  pound 
of  ftandard  filver  is  coined  into  62s.  fo  that  one  pound  and 
-£;  thereof  makes  63  s.  and  exchanges  for  three  guineas.  By 
Caftaign’s  paper  of  February  3,  1740,  ftandard  filver  was  at 
5  s.  jd.  i  per  ounce,  which  makes,  for  1  pound  and 
68  s.  7  d.  being  above  5  s.  7d.  which  is  more  than 
the  currency  ;  almoft  9  per  cent,  lofs  to  us,  and  gain  to  fo¬ 
reigners,  who  carry  away  our  filver  coin.  Can  we  wonder 
at  the  fcarcity  of  it,  when  we  make  it  fo  profitable  an  ar¬ 
ticle  to  be  carried  away  ?  Mr  Locke  obferves,  in  his  Confide- 
rations,  &c.  p.  167  :  ‘  If  your  law  fet  it,  i.  e.  the  proportion 
4  of  gold  to  filver,  at  15,  when  it  is  at  the  free  market  rate 
4  in  the  neighbouring  countries  as  16  to  1,  will  they  not 
4  fend  hither  their  filver  to  fetch  away  your  gold  at  lofs 
4  to  you  ?  Or,  if  you  will  keep  it’s  rate  to  filver  as  15  to  1, 

4  when  in  Holland,  France,  and  Spain,  it’s  market  value  is 
4  but  14,  will  they  not  fend  hither  their  gold,  and  fetch 
4  away  your  filver  at  lofs  to  you  ?  This  is  unavoidable, 

4  if  you  will  make  money  of  both  gold  and  filver  at  the  fame 
4  time,  and  fet  rates  upon  them  by  law  in  refpedl  of  one 
4  another.’ 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  Reprefentation  relating  to  the  coin  of 
England,  in  the  year  17x7. 

An  attempt  was  made  this  feflion  of  parliament  to  lower  the 
value  of  guineas.  Mr  Aiflabie,  then  chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  having  taken  notice  of  the  great  fcarcity  of  filver 
coin,  occafioned  chiefly  by  the  exportation  of  filver  and  im¬ 
portation  of  gold,  propofed,  that  a  fpeedy  remedy  might  be 
put  to  the  growing  evil,  by  lowering  the  value  of  gold  fpe- 
cies.  Upon  this  the  king  was  addrefled  for  the  reprefenta- 
tions  made  by  the  officers  of  the  mint,  to  the  treafury,  in 
relation  to  the  gold  and  filver  coins.  Accordingly  Mr 
Lowndes  prefented  to  the  houfe  feveral  papers  relating  to  the 
coins,  and  particularly  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  reprefentation  to 
the  lords  of  the  trealury  ;  which  being  referred  to  befpre,  we 
prefume  it  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader : 

In  obedience  to  your  lordfhips  order  of  reference  of  Auguft 

X2,  that  1  fhouid  lay.  before  your  lordfhips  a  ftate  of  the 


4  gold  and  filver  coins  of  this  kingdom  in  weight  and  fine-* 

4  nefs,  and  the  value  of  gold  in  proportion  to  filver  with 
4  my  obfervations  and  opinion,  and  what  method  may  be 
4  bell  for  preventing  the  melting  down  of  the  filver  coin  -  I  - 
4  humbly  reprefent,  that  a  pound  weight  Troy  of  Gold  i{ 

4  ounces  fine,  and  1  ounce  allay,  is  cut  into  44  1  guineas;  * 

4  and  a  pound  weight  of  filver,  ix  ounces  2  pennyweights  * 

4  fine,  and  18  pennyweights  allay,  is  cut  into  62^.  and 
4  according  to  this  rate,  a  pound  weight  of  fine  gold  is  worth 
4  15  pounds  weight,  6  ounces,  17  penny  weigh  ts,°and  5  grains 
4  of  fine  filver,  reckoning  a  guinea  at  il.  is.  6d.  in  filver 
4  money.  But  filver  in  bullion  exportable  is  ufually  worth 
4  2d.  or  3d.  per  ounce  more  than  in  coin.  And  if  at  a 
4  medium,  fuch  bullion  of  ftandard  allay  be  valued  at  5  s.  4  d  £ 

4  per  ounce,  a  pound  weight  of  fine  gold  will  be  worth  il 
4  pounds  weight,  11  ounces,  12  pennyweights,  9  grains  of 
4  fine  filver  in  bullion.  And,  at  this  rate,  a  guinea°is  worth 
4  but  fo  much  filver  as  would  make  20s.  8d.  When  fifins 
4  are  lading  for  the  Eaft-Indies,  the  demand  of  filver  for  er- 
4  portation  raifes  the  price  to  5s.  6d.  or  5  s.  8d.  per  ounce' 

4  or  above ;  but  I  confider  not  thole  extraordinary  cafes!  * 

4  A  Spanifh  piftole  was  coined  for  32  reas,  or  4  pieces  of  8 
4  reas,  ufually  called  pieces  of  eight,  and  is  of  eciual 
‘  the  .6th  par,  of  the  weight  thereof.  A„f,  doppS 
4  moeda  of  Portugal  was  coined  for  ten  crufadoes  of  filler 
4  and  is  of  equal  allay,  and  the  16th  part  of  the  wei  ffit 

4  thereof;  gold  is  therefore,  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  offixteeu 

4  times  more  value  than  filver  of  equal  weight  and  allay,  ac- 
4  cording  to  the  ftandard  of  thofe  kingdoms  ;  at  which  rate" 

4  a  guinea  is  worth  22s.  id.  But  'this  high  price  keeps 
4  their  gold  at  home  in  good  plenty,  and  carries  away  the 
4  Spanifh  filver  into  ail  Europe  ;  fo  that  at  home  they  make 
4  their  payments  in  gold,  and  will  not  pay  in  filver  without 
4  a  premium.  Upon  the  coming  in  of  a  plate-fleet  the 
4  premium  ceafes,  or  is  but  imall ;  but,  as  their  filver  trees 
4  away  and  becomes  fcarce,  the  premium  increafes,  and  is 
4  mofl  commonly  about  6  per  cent,  which  bein^  abated  a 
4  guinea  becomes  worth  about  20  s.  9  d.  in  Spain  and  Por- 
4  tugal. 

4  In  France,  a  pound  weight  of  fine  gold  is  reckoned  worth 
4  15  pounds  weight  of  fine  filver;  in  railing  or  falling  their 
4  money,  their  king’s  edidls  have  fOmetimes  varied  a  little 
4  from  this  proportion,  in  excefs  or  defe& ;  but  the  varia- 
4  tions  have  been  fo  little,  that  I  do  not  here  confider  them 
4  By  the  edia  of  May  1709,  a  new  piftole  was  coined  for 
4  4  new  lewifles,  and  is  of  equal  allay,  and  the  15th  part 
4  of  the  weight  thereof,  except  the  errors  of  the  mints.  And 
4  by  the  fame  edia,  fine  gold  is  valued  at  15  times  it’s  weight 
4  of  fine  filver,  and  at  this  rate  a  guinea  is  worth  ,7.0  s.  8  dT  *- 
4  I  confider  not  here  the  confufion  made  in  the  monies*  in 
4  France,  by  frequent  ediaS  to  fend  them  to  the  mint,  and 
4  give  the  king  a  tax  out  of  them  ;  I  confider  the  value  only 
4  of  gold  and  iilver  in  proportion  to  one  another. 

4  The  ducats  of  Holland  and  Hungary,  and  the  empire,. 

4  were  lately  current  in  Holland  among  the  common  people 
4  in  their  markets  and  ordinary  affair?,  at  5  guilders  in  fpe- 
4  cie,  and  5  flivers,  and  commonly  changed  for  fo  much 
4  filver  monies  in  three  guilder  pieces,  and  guilder  pieces,  as 
4  guineas  are  with  us,  for  21s.  6d.  fterling;  at  which  rate 
4  a  guinea  is  worth  20s.  yd.  2. 

4  According  to  the  rates  of  gold  to  filver  in  Italy,  Germany, 

4  Poland,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  a  guinea  is  worth  about 
20s.  and  7 d.  6d.  5^-  or  4^-  for  the  proportion  varies  a 
4  little  within  the  feveral  governments  i.n  thofe  countries.  In 
4  Sweden,  gold  is  lowelt  in  proportion  to  filver,  and  this 
4  hath  made  that  kingdom,  which  formerly  was  content  with  I 
4  copper  money,  abound  of  late  with  fiiver,  fent  thither  (I 
4  lufpedt)  for  naval  ftores. 

4  In  the  end  of  king  William's  reign,  and  the  firft  year  of  I 
4  the  late  queen,  when  foreign  coins  abounded  in  England,  I 
4  I  caufed  a  great  many  of  them  to  be  allayed  in  the  mint,  I  , 
4  and  found  by  the  allays  *,  that  fine  gold  was  to  fine  filver 
4  in  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  Holland,  Italy,  Germany,  and  |  ' 
4  the  northern  kingdoms,  in  the  proportions  above- men-  I 
4  tioned,  errors  of  the  mints  excepted. 

*  See  the  foregoing  table  cf  Sir  Ifa^c  Newton’s  allays,  weights,  1  |i 
and  values,  of  foreign  filver  and  gold  coins.  ; 

4  In  China  and  Japan,  one  pound  weight  of  fine  gold  is  I  . 

4  worth  but  9  or  10  pounds  weight  of  fine  filver  ;  and,  in  the  I 

Eaft-Indies,  it  may  be  worth  12.  And  this  low  piice  of  K 

4  gold,  in  proportion  to  filver,  carries  away  the  filver  from 
4  all  Europe. 

4  So  then,  by  the  courfe  of  trade  and  exchange  between  na-  S  j 
4  tion  and  nation  in  all  Europe,  fine  gold  is  to  fine  filver  as  I  I  ! 

4  14  J,  or  15  to  one;  and  a  guinea,  at  the  fame  rate,  is  I  I1 

4  worth  between  20s.  5;  d.  and  20s.  8d.  except  in  ex-  I  J  * 

4  traordinary  cales,  as  when  a  plate -fleet  is  juft  ariived  in  .1  1  : 
4  Spain,  or  fhips  are  lading  here  lor  the  Eaft-Indies,  which  1 
4  cafes  I  do  not  here  confider,  And  it  appears  by  experience  I 
4  as  well  as  by  reafon,  that  filver  flows  from  thole  places  1  j  |j 
4  where  it’s  value  is  loweft  in  proportion  to  gold,  as  from  I 
4  Spain  to  all  Europe,  and  from  all  Europe  to  the  Eaft-Indies, 

4  China,  and  Japan  ;  and  that  gold  is  moll  plentiful  in 

4  thofe 
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thofe  places,  in  which  it’s  value  is  higheft  in  proportion  to 
filver,  as  in  Spain  and  England. 

It  is  the  demand  for  exportation,  which  hath  raifed  the 
price  of  exportable  filver  about  2d.  or  3d.  in  the  ounce 
above  that  of  filver  in  coin,  and  hath  thereby  created  a 
temptation  to  export  or  melt  down  the  filver  coin,  rather 
than  give  2d.  or  3d.  more  for  foreign  filver;  and  the  de¬ 
mand,  for  exportation  arifes  from  the  higher  price  of  fil¬ 
ver  in  other  places  than  in  England,  in  proportion  to 
gold,  that  is,  from  the  higher  price  of  gold  in  England 
than  in  other  places,  in  proportion  to  filver,  and  therefore 
may  be  diminifhed  by  lowering  the  value  of  gold  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  filver.  If  gold  in  England,  or  filver  in  the 
Eaft-Indies,  could  be  brought  down  fo  low  as  to  bear  the 
fame  proportion  to  one  another  in  both  places,  there  would 
be  here  no  greater  demand  for  filver  than  for  gold  to  be 
exported  to  India :  and,  if  gold  were  lowered  only  fo  as 
to  have  the  fame  proportion  to  the  filver  money  in  Eng¬ 
land,  which  it  hath  to  filver  in  the  reft  of  Europe,  there 
would  be  no  temptation  to  export  filver  rather  than  gold 
to  any  other  part  of  Europe:  and,  to  compafs  this  laft,  n 
there  feems  nothing  more  requifite,  than  to  take  off  about 
10  d.  or  I2<1.  from  the  guinea,  fo  that  the  gold  may  bear 
the  fame  proportion  to  the  filver  money  in  England,  which 
it  ought  to  do  by  the  courfe  of  trade  and  exchange  in  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  but,  if  only  6  d.  were  taken  off  at  prefent,  it  would 
diminifh  the  temptation  to  export  or  melt  down  the  filver- 
coin,  and  by  the  effects  would  fhew  hereafter,  better  than 
can  appear  at  prefent,  what  further  reduction  would  be 
raoft  convenient  for  the  public. 

In  the  laft  year  of  king  William,  the  dollars  of  Scotland, 
worth  about  4  s.  6d.  were  put  away  in  the  north  of 
England  for  5  s.  and  at  this  price  began  to  flow  in  upon 
us ;  I  gave  notice  thereof  to  the  lords  commiflioners  of  the 
treafury,  and  they  ordered  the  collectors  of  taxes  to  forbear 
taking  them,  and  thereby  put  a  flop  to  the  mifehief. 

At  the  fame  time,  the  louis  d’ors  of  France,  which  were 
worth  but  17  s.  and  three  farthings  a-piece,  paffed  in  Eng¬ 
land  for  1 7  s.  6  d.  I  gave  notice  thereof  to  the  lords  com- 
miffioners  of  the  treafury,  and  his  late  majefty  put  out  a 
proclamation  that  they  flhould  go  but  at  1 7  s.  and  there¬ 
upon  they  came  to  the  mint,  and  1,400,000!.  were  coined 
out  of  them  ;  and,  if  the  advantage  of  5  d.  one  farthing  a 
louis  d’or  fufficed,  at  that  time,  to  bring  into  England  fo 
great  a  quantity  of  French  money,  and  the  advantage  of 
three  farthings  in  a  louis  d’or  to  bring  it  to  the  mint,  the 
advantage  of  9  d.  halfpenny  in  a  guinea,  or  above,  may 
have  been  fufficient  to  bring  the  great  quantity  of  gold 
which  hath  been  coined  in  thefe  laft  1 5  years,  without  any 
foreign  filver. 

Some  years  ago  the  Portugal  moidores  were  received  in  the 
weft  of  England  at  28  s.  a-piece;  upon  notice  from  the 
mint  that  they  were  worth  only  about  27  s.  7  d.  the  lords 
commiflioners  of  the  treafury  ordered  their  receivers  of 
taxes  to  take  them  at  no  more  than  27  s.  6  d.  Afterwards, 
many  gentlemen  in  the  weft  fent  up  to  the  treafury  a  pe¬ 
tition,  that  the  receivers  might  take  them  again  at  28  s. 
and  promifed  to  get  returns  for  this  money  at  this  rate,  al-  - 
ledging,  that  when  they  went  at  28  s.  their  country  was 
full  of  gold,  which  they  wanted  very  much  :  but  the  com¬ 
miflioners  of  the  treafury  confidering,  that  at  28  s.  the  na¬ 
tion  would  lofe  5d.  a-piece,  rejected  the  petition.  And, 
if  an  advantage  to  the  merchant  of  5d.  in  28  s.  did  pour 
that  money  in  upon  us,  much  more  hath  an  advantage  to 
the  merchant  of  9  d.  halfpenny  in  a  guinea,  or  above,  been 
able  to  bring  into  the  Mint  great  quantities  of  gold  with¬ 
out  any  foreign  filver,  and  may  be  able  to  do  fo  ftill,  ’till 
the  caufe  be  removed. 

If  things  be  let  alone  ’till  filver-money  be  a  little  fcarcer, 
the  gold  will  fall  of  itl’elf ;  for  people  are  already  backward 
to  give  filver  for  gold,  and  will,  in  a  little  time,  refufe  to 
make  payments  in  filver  without  a  premium,  as  they  do 
in  Spain,  and  this  premium  will  be  an  abatement  in  the 
value  of  gold  :  and  fo  the  queftion  is,  whether  gold  fhall 
be  lowered  by  the  government,  or  let  it  alone  ’till  it  falls 
of  itfelf,  by  the  want  of  filver-money  ? 

It  may  be  faid,  that  there  are  great  quantities  of  filver  in 
plate,  and,  if  the  plate  were  coined,  there  would  be  no 
want  of  filver-money  :  but  I  reckon  that  filver  is  fafer  from 
exportation  in  the  form  of  plate  than  in  the  form  of  mo¬ 
ney,  becaufe  of  the  greater  value  of  the  filver  and  falhion 
together ;  and,  therefore,  I  am  not  for  coining  the  plate, 
’till  the  temptation  to  export  the  filver-money  (which  is  a 
profit  of  2d.  or  3d.  an  ounce)  be  diminilhed  :  for,  as 
often  as  men  are  neceflitated  to  fend  away  money  for  an- 
fwering  debts  abroad,  there  will  be  a  temptation  to  fend 

*  away  filver  rather  than  gold,  becaufe  of  the  profit,  which 

*  is  almoft  4  per  cent.  And,  for  the  fame  reafon,  fo- 
‘  reigners  will  chufe  to  fend  hither  their  gold  rather  than 

*  their  filver. 

Mint-office,  Sept.  All  which  is  moft  humbly  fubmitted  to 
2 1,  1717.  your  lordfhips- great  wifdom, 

Isaac  Newton. 


Remarks. 

As  this  is  a  point  of  no  little  importance  to  the  interefts  of 
commerce,  I  would  not  willingly  omit  any  ufeful  matter, 
that  may  give  due  light  into  it ;  and  therefore  fhall  quote  the 
fentiments  ot  the  celebrated  Marquis  Belloni,  merchant  and 
banker  at  Rome,  in  his  Diftertation  on  Commerce,  which  has 
been  publifhed  fince  the  commencement  of  this  work. 

1.  Though,  fays  he,  we  have  already  fhewn  what  is  under- 
flood  by  the  proportion  between  gold  and  filver,  and  how  that 
was  fettled  at  it’s  firft  inftitution  ;  yet,  as  it  is  a  matter  of  the 
greateft  confequence  to  trade,  and,  when  not  duly  regarded, 
may  greatly  diftrefs  a  ftate  ;  it  is  neceffary  to  dwell  longer  on 
this  fubjedt,  and  obferve  the  various  cafes,  in  which  the  altera¬ 
tion  of  this  proportion  cannot  fail  to  produce  fome  remark¬ 
able  effefts.— When  gold  and  filver  affirmed  the  form  of 
money,  both  thefe  metals  had  affixed  to  them  a  determinate 
value:  and  though,  in  former  ages,  the  proportion  betwt en 
them  was  fo  fettled,  that  every  ounce  of  gold  was  equivalent 
nearly  to  12  ounces  of  filver;  yet  afterwards,  when  Ame¬ 
rica  was  difeovered,  gold  came  to  be  of  fuch  efteem,  that 

the  ounce  was  equal  nearly  in  value  to  1 5  ounces  of  filver. _ 

This  was  occafioned,  we  may  believe,  by  the  greater  increafe 
of  filver  from  the  mines.  As  this  regulation  was  founded 
on  the  greater  or  Idler  quantity  of  one  of  thefe  metals,  the 
prefent  proportion  of  1  to  1  5  does  not  feem  fo  well  adjufled 
as  might  be  wifhed.  Becaufe,  from  the  prefent  fcarcity  of 
filver,  which  is  owing  to  the  great  fums  of  that  coin  that  are 
carried  to  the  Eaft-Indies,  the  cuftom  of  working  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  filver  into  plate,  and  to  the  decreafe  in  the  produce 
of  the  mines,  the  price  of  gold  feems  to  be  raifed  too  high  ; 
and  it  were  much  to  be  wilhed,  that  it  were  reduced  to  it’s 
juft  proportion. 

2.  The  equality  between  gold  and  filver  being  duly  adjufted, 
all  other  interior  kinds  of  money,  of  the  fame  ftandard, 
would  be  fubjeded  to  the  fame  rule,  whereby  many  incon- 
veniencies  and  mifehiefs  would  be  prevented.  For  it  is  not 
poffible  to  difregard  this  proportion,  but  the  certain  lofs  of 
the  one  or  the  other  of  the  fpecies  muft  enfiie  ;  fince,  either 
of  them  being  raifed  in  its  extrinfic  value,  the  other  will  be 
carried  out  of  the  kingdom,  or  wrought  into  plate.  But, 
before  we  explain  the  effects,  which  proceed  from  the  want 
of  this  proportion,  it  may  be  proper  to  refute  a  certain 
opinion,  prevalent  in  moft  countries,  which  is,  that,  in  re¬ 
gulating  the  current  value  of  money  among  ourfelves,  we 
ought  to  have  regard  to  the  pradice  of  neighbouring  coun¬ 
tries. — This  is  a  miftake  of  io  capital  a  nature,  that  it  is  of 
the  laft  confequence  to  have  it  quite  obliterated  from  the 
minds  of  men.  And,  though  fome  endeavour  to  eftablifh  this 
error  by  the  fimilitude  of  a  river,  which,  raifed  above  it’s 
banks  by  the  additional  water  of  a  land-flood,  overflows  two 
ftates,  and  thereby  obliges  that  which  lies  on  the  lower  ground, 
for  it’s  own  fecurity,  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  that  which 
lies  higheft,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  fame  river ;  it  may  be 
anfwered,  that  this  fimilitude  has  no  relation  to  the  prefent 
purpofe ;  and  that,  fetting  afide  the  cafe  of  which  we  took 
notice,  that  it  would  be  the  intereft  of  all  Europe  to  alter  the 
proportion  that  now  obtains  between  the  two  metals,  that 
are  the  materials  of  money,  in  all  other  particular  circum- 
ftances  no  variation  ought  to  be  admitted  therein.  And  it  is 
very  eafy  to  demonftrate,  that,  in  regulating  the  current  va¬ 
lue  of  the  coin  of  a  kingdom,  it  is  of  no  moment  to  regard 
the  condud  of  neighbouring  ftates. 

3.  For  if  we  fuppofe,  for  example’s  fake,  a  kingdom  in 
which  the  values  of  the  metals  are  fo  adjufted,  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  common  fyftem  of  kingdoms,  the  gold  and  filver 
are  rated  in  a  due  proportion  to  each  other  ;  and  that,  with 
refped  to  trade,  it  is  aifo  upon  an  equal  footing  with  foreign 
countries :  if,  I  fay,  matters  are  thus  fettled  within  the 
kingdom,  I  do  not  fee  what  reafon  it  can  have  to  apprehend 
any  difadvantage  or  injury  from  it’s  neighbours. — On  the 
contrary,  if  the  circumftances  of  a  neighbouring  country, 
in  confequence  of  having  it’s  money-fyftem  regulated  by  a 
wrong  proportion,  could  have  any  influence  on  this  king¬ 
dom,  it  muft  certainly  be  to  it’s  benefit  rather  than  otherwise. 
If  we  fuppofe,  that  in  a  neighbouring  principality  the  mo¬ 
ney-fyftem  is  fo  regulated,  that  either  of  the  two  fpecies  is 
rated  too  high  in  refped  of  the  other  ;  it  will  follow,  that 
the  fpecies  which  is  eftimated  below  the  juft  proportion,  will 
remove  out  of  this  principality,  and  be  carried  in  great  quan¬ 
tities  into  the  neighbouring  kingdom,  in  lieu  of  the  fpecies 
that  will  go  into  the  former,  as  the  price  of  the  money  that 
has  the  greateft  intrinfic  value.  To  make  this  matter  more 
intelligible  by  an  inftance,  let  us  fuppofe,  that  in  any  place 
the  money-fyftem  is  fo  conftituted,  that  gold  is  eftimated  at 
a  lower  rate  in  refped  of  filver,  than  the  juft  and  exad  pro¬ 
portion  between  thefe  metals  doth  admit ;  in  this  cafe,  the 
gold  will  go  out  of  that  country,  and  at  the  fame  time  that 
it  moves  into  another,  and  draws  the  filver-money  from 
thence,  it  will  carry  into  the  latter  a  profit  equal  to  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  price  the  gold  is  rated  at  in  the  former, 
and  it’s  true  intrinfic  value.  And,  if  the  kingdom  that  re¬ 
ceives  this  great  advantage,  be  alfo  fuppofed  to  adopt  the 
ufual  practice  of  eftimating  foreign  money,  at  no  more  than 
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the  fimple  price  of  gold  or  filver  in  bullion,  as  the  rules  of  a 
well  regulated  mint  require,  it  will  alfo  gain  an  additional 
profit  from  the  metal  itfelf  fo  imported.  But  whereas,  at 
the  fame  time  that  this  kingdom  reaps  fo  much  profit,  it  will 
be  expofed  to  one  particular  inconvenience,  viz.  that,  while 
it  abounds  with  gold,  it  will,  in  fome  meafure,  labour  under 
a  fcarcity  of  filver,  it  will  be  no  difficult  matter  to  remedy 
any  difadvantage,  that  by  this  means  may  be  occafioned  to 
trade  :  for,  by  bringing  down  the  foreign  gold  in  this  fame 
kingdom  to  the  proportion  which  prevails  in  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  ftates,  the  end  will  be  attained. 

4.  But,  becaufe  this  affair  of  money  is  a  matter  of  fuch  im¬ 
portance,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  paffed  over  in  a  fuperficial 
manner,  but  be  thoroughly  examined  into,  before  we  pro¬ 
ceed  to  other  things  relating  to  the  neceffity  of  a  proportion 
in  commerce  ;  it  will  be  proper  to  make  fome  reflections  on 
the  cuftom  whereby,  to  keep  the  money  of  a  kingdom  with¬ 
in  itfelf,  it  has  been  ordered  and  inforced  by  laws,  that  no 
money  be  carried  out  of  the  kingdom.  And,  becaufe  it  is 
my  intention  to  lay  down,  with  candor  and  fincerity,  what 
may  be  of  the  greateft  ufe  to  promote  commerce  and  good 
ceconomy  in  ftates  and  kingdoms,  I  muft  fay,  yet  without 
defign  to  offend  againft  the  reverence  that  is  due  to  the  regu¬ 
lations  of  thofe  that  are  at  the  helm  of  affairs  in  ftates  and 
republics,  that  this  prohibition,  if  other  prudent  meafures,  pro¬ 
per  to  promote  the  end,  be  not  employed,  will  not  prove  an 
effectual  remedy.  See  the  articles  Ballance  of  Trade, 
Circulation,  Cash. 

5.  And,  feeing  the  defign  is  to  prevent  the  exportation  of 
money,  another  method,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  pur- 
fued,  and  that  is,  rather  to  have  recourfe  to  such  expe¬ 
dients  AS  MAY  CONTRIBUTE  TO  PRESERVE  THE  BAL¬ 
LANCE  of  trade  [and  this,  I  will  humbly  prefume  to  fay, 
is  the  whole  tenor  and  defign  of  this  Univerfal  Dictionary 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  to  Great-Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  it’s  Colonies  and  Plantations  in  America,  and  it’s  fettle- 
ments  in  the  Eaft-Indies  and  Africa]  finceit  is  molt  certain 
that,  whenfoever  the  commerce  of  a  ftate  Hands  upon  this 
equal  footing,  it’s  money  muft  of  confequence  continue  in 
it ;  but,  when  the  equilibrium  is  difturbed,  and  the  ballance 
is  againft  the  ftate,  it’s  money  muft  be  carried  to  foreign  na¬ 
tions  to  pay  for  the  excefs  of  goods  imported,  above  thofe 
that  have  been  exported  ;  and,  to  conclude,  if  the  ballance 
of  trade  is  in  it’s  favour,  the  money  muft  not  only  continue  in 
it,  but  alfo  increafe  and  multiply.  [See  the  articles  Great 
Britain,  British  America,  Money,  Exchange.] 
Since  then,  this  is  the  true  ftate  of  the  matter,  and  that 
from  the  three  cafes  we  have  propofed,  the  effe&s  already 
intimated  muft  neceffarily  follow ;  it  is  very  evident,  that 
the  remedies  which  confift  merely  in  prohibiting  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  money,  do  not  reach  the  caufe  and  root  of  the  diftem- 
per,  nor  prevent  the  evils  that  fpring  from  the  prevalence  of 
a  passive  COMMERCE.  [See  the  article  Bullion.] 

6.  And,  to  give  a  more  convincing  proof  of  the  truth  of  this, 
let  us  fuppofe  a  kingdom,  whofe  paffive  commerce  is  greater 
than  it’s  a<ftive,  and  that  the  fubjedts  are  fo  obedient  to  their 
prince,  that  they  carry  not  one  farthing  out  of  his  dominions  : 
what  will  follow  in  fuch  a  cafe?  Suppofing  that  the  ballance 
of  trade  is  againft  that  kingdom,  and  that  it  has  contrafted 
a  debt  to  foreigners ;  unlefs  thefe  foreigners,  by  a  ftran^e 
and  unexpeded  generofity,  fhould  think  proper  to  remit  the 
whole  of  that  fum  of  money,  which  they  have  a  right  to 
exad,  for  the  excefs  of  the  commodities  imported  above  the 
value  of  the  goods  exported  out  of  that  kingdom  ;  the  price 
of  exchange  will,  in  this  event,  rife  fo  high  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  fubjeds  thereof,  that  if  money  be  not  exported  in  °reat 
quantities,  and  no  other  means  be  left  for  paying  the  "debt 
but  that  of  exchange,  the  fubjeds  will  be  reduced  to  fuch 
diftrefs,  for  want  of  commodities  to  difpofe  of  for  relieving 
their  credit,  that,  to  cancel  the  debts  they  have  ccntraded 
for  goods,  they  will  be  obliged  to  return  thofe  very  goods 
which  they  have  purchafed  for  their  own  confumption. 
While,  on  the  contrary,  ftrangers,  who  have  contraded  any 
debt  in  that  kingdom,  or  want  to  raife  money  for  purchafini 
goods,  will  have  the  advantage  of  exchanges  as  much  under 
par,  as  the  fubjeds  of  the  faid  kingdom  will  find  them  raifed 
above  it  in  other  markets,  to  the  benefit  of  foreigners.  In 
this  fituation  of  affairs,  if  the  fovereign  of  that  kingdom  Ihall 
exert  himfelf  to  ftop  the  courfe  of  money,  which  will  natu¬ 
rally  go  out  of  his  dominions,  and  rather  chufe  to  apply  a 
dired,  though  unnatural,  remedy  to  this  evil,  which  is  but 
an  efted  of  the  paffive  commerce  his  fubjeds  are  engaged  in, 
and  the  adive  trade  carried  on  by  foreigners,  than^to  think 
of  proper  means  to  cut  off  the  caufe  and  root  of  the  diftemper, 
every  one  fees  to  how  little  purpofe  his  pains  will  be  be- 
itowed.  Irom  all  which  we  are  put  under  an  indifpenfable 
neceffity  to  conclude,  that  there  is  not  a  better,  nor  more 
certain  means,  to  keep  money  from  going  out  of  a  kingdom, 

an  to  take  particular  care,  that  commerce  with  other  kin°-- 
doms  be  conftantly  kept  upon  an  equal  footing  at  leaft,  and 

and  fXeT^  ^  ^  proportion  be  P^ferved  between  gold 

l'  j™8  °piniof  °/ours>  wi‘h  regard  to  the  provifion  which 
ought  to  be  made  for  money,  is  confirmed  by  that  celebrated 
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expreffion  of  the  famous  M.  Colbert  of  France;  for  this 
-great  man  ufed  to  fay.  That  whenever  a  kingdom  has  the 
Ballance  ok  foreign  Trade  against  it,  and  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  paffive  commerce,  fuppofing  it  were  poffible 
that,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  a  wall  could  be  drawn  quite  round  it 
to  prevent  the  exportation  of  money  ;  if  the  least  hole 
is  left  in  that  wall,  we  ought  to  conclude,  that,  by  this  very 
hole,  the  money  would  find  it’s  way  out.  , 

8.  Since  we  have  already  proved,  that  thefe  two  things,  to 
wit,  the  keeping  of  commerce  conftantly  in  tequilibrioj  and 
maintaining  an  exad  proportion  between  gold  and  filver 
are  eftential  points  of  good  condud,  with  regard  to  the  pre- 
fervation  of  money ;  and  fufficiently  ftiewn  how,  by  the 
prevalence  of  paffive  commerce,  money  comes  to  move  out 
of  a  kingdom  into  other  ftates  ;  we  muft  now  proceed  to  ex¬ 
amine  how,  without  the  influence  of  a  particular  ftate  of 
commerce,  we  (hall  here  fuppofe  to  be  in  aequilibrio,  a  mere 
variation  from  the  juft  proportion  that  ought  tobeobferved 
between  gold  and  filver,  with  refped  to  other  nations,  may 
be  the  occafion  of  very  great  diladvantages  to  a  kino-dom  in 
the  affair  of  money.  Suppofe  then,  that  in  a  particular 
kingdom,  we  imagine,  a  money-fyftem  prevails,  that  Ihall 
raife  the  gold  above  it’s  real  value,  and  that  in  this  regula¬ 
tion,  inftead  of  the  common  proportion  of  1  to  1 5  that  now 
obtains,  an  ounce  of  gold  is  allowed  to  be  equivalent  to  16 
ounces  of  filver:  fince  fuch  an  alteration  would  raife  the 
gold  6 1  per  cent,  above  it’s  value,  and  reduce  the  filver  to 
juft  fo  much  below  it’s  worth  :  it  is  evident,  that  this  in¬ 
creafe  of  the  current  price  of  gold  would  naturally  caufe  the 
filver  to  be  exported  out  of  that  kingdom;  and,  as  gold 
would  be  imported  in  it’s  ftead,  and  increafe  greatly,  the  na- 
tion  muft  unavoidably  lofe  6  f  percent,  of  all  the  filver  that 
would  be  thus  exported. 

9.  On  the  other  hand,  Ihould  the  filver-money  be  raifed 
above  it’s  value,  fo  that  14  ounces  Ihould  be  efteemed  equi¬ 
valent  to  an  ounce  of  gold;  while  the  proportion  Ihould 
Hand  thus,  the  hlver-money  would  not  only  continue  in  the 
kingdom,  but  alfo  increafe  greatly,  and  the  gold  coin  would 
be  exported  in  the  fame  proportion,  and  the  nation  would 
lofe  upon  it  7}  per  cent.  Moreover,  from  either  of  thefe 
variations,  two  abfurdities  would  follow;  the  one  is  that 
both  the  prince  and  the  people  would  lofe  of  that  part  of  their 
monied-property  6  ],  if  the  above  difproportion  Ihould  fail 
upon  the  gold  coin  ;  and  7  if  it  Ihould  fall  upon  the  filver 
The  other  inconvenience  would  be,  that  there  would  be  no 
fpecie  to  circulate  in  the  kingdom  but  either  gold  only  or 
filver  only,  according  as  the  one  or  the  other  of  thefe  me’tals 
Ihould  happen  to  be  eftimated  above  it’s  true  proportion 

10.  As  we  have  feparately  confidered  two  evils  in  commerce 
the  one  when  the  ballance  thereof  is  againft  3  kingdom  and 
the  other  when  the  exad  proportion  between  gold  and  filver 
is  not  duly  regarded,  and  have  Ihewn  what  lofs  may  be  fu- 
flamed  by  means  of  either  fingly,  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  other ;  let  us  now  examine  of  what  dangerous  confe¬ 
quence  thefe  two  diforders  may  prove  to  the  public  ftock 
when  they  meet  together  in  the  fame  kingdom.  Let  us  then 
fuppofe  a  ftate  is  in  fuch  a  fituation,  that  it  lies  under  the 
weight  of  a  paffive  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  at 
the  lame  time,  in  it  s  regulations  with  regard  to  money,  mat- 
ters  are  fo  difpofed,  that,  negleding  the  common  proportion 
of  15  ounces  of  filver  to  1  of  gold,  they  allow  16  ounces  of 
the  former  for  one  ol  the  latter :  it  is  certain,  that,  in  fuch  a 
dilpofition  of  affairs,  this  kingdom  will  be  expofed  to  two 
great  difad  vantages  ;  whereof  that  will  certainly  be  the 
greateft,  which  proceeds  from  it’s  having  the  ballance  of 
trade  againft  it;  for,  thereby,  the  foreign  exchanges  will  rife 
high,  by  which  means  the  money  of  that  kingdom  will  be 
carried  into  other  ftates  in  greater  or  ftnaller  quantities,  as 
this  ballance  of  trade  is  more  or  lefs  againft  it :  the  other  dif¬ 
advantage  will  be,  that,  by  reafon  of  the  extravagant  price 
of  gold,  the  filver  will  be  carried  out  of  the  kingdom 
Moreover,  a  difadvantage  arifing  from  the  firft  of  thefe  caufea 
will  be,  that  this  kingdom  will  lofe  fo  much  of  it’s  effedive 
calh,  as  will  amount  to  the  price  of  all  thofe  commodities 
which  are  brought  from  abroad,  above  the  proportion  of  the 
goods  that  are  exported  out  of  it;  and  a  fecond,  proceeding 
from  the  like  caufe,  will  be,  that  in  this  lofs  will  be  com¬ 
prehended  another,  by  which  the  kingdom,  on  account  of  the 
difference  of  the  price,  arifing  from  the  difproportion  of 
gold  above  filver,  will  lofe  6  *  per  cent,  and  to  the  former 
two  we  may  add  a  third  lofs,  confifting  in  the  fcarcity  of 
filver  coin,  which  is  moft  commonly  ufed  in  domeftic  trade. 

11.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  filver  money  is  raifed  above 
it’s  intrinfic  worth,  the  fame  confequence  will  follow  with 
refpe£l  to  gold  coin.  For,  if  we  fuppofe  a  regulation  made, 
by  which  14  ounces  of  filver,  and  no  more,  Ihall  be  ac¬ 
counted  equivalent  to  an  ounce  of  gold,  immediately  after 
it’s  value  is  thus  diminilhed,  the  gold  coin  will  be  carried  out 
of  the  kingdom  ;  and,  befides  the  lofs  the  kingdom  fuftains 
by  the  ballance  of  trade  being  againft  it,  fuch  kingdom  will 
lofe  likewife  by  the  exportation  of  gold  7  per  cent,  over  and  i 
above  the  fcarcity  of  gold  it  will  labour  under. 

12.  Befides,  whether  the  difproportion  fuppofed  to  be  In¬ 
troduced  into  the  money-fyftem  afted  the  gold  or  filver  coin, 

in 
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in  either  cafe  the  kingdom  will  fuffer  alike  :  to  avoid  which 
difadvantages,  reafon  fhould  feem  to  require,  that  thefe  two 
metals  be  regulated  in  their  proportion,  according  to  that 
fyftem,  which  ought  to  ferve  as  a  conftant  and  univerfal  rule 
to  all,  and  is  the  general  pra&ice  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  ; 
that  is,  to  fix  unalterably  the  proportion  between  gold  and 
filver,  taking  the  meafure  thereof,  with  refpect  to  more  or 
lefs,  from  the  moll  confiderable  and  diflinguifhed  parts  of 
Europe;  it  being  proper  to  take  our  rules  in  this  matter  from 
fuch,  and,  indeed,  feveral  kingdoms  have  already  taken  thofe 
proper  methods,  to  prevent  the  fcarcity  of  filver. 

13.  And  becaufe  it  feems  to  be  of  fome  ufe  to  confider  all 
thepoffiblecircumftances  of  a  kingdom,  which,  for  example’s 
fake,  we  are  allowed  to  fuppofe,  that  we  may  inquire  into 
the  confequences  that  will  follow  from  each  of  them  ;  in  order 
to  fatisfy  the  defires  of  thofe  who  have  a  curiofity  to  know  the 
various  effedls  of  the  feveral  conditions  of  any  ftate,  let  ano¬ 
ther  fituation  of  a  kingdom  be  propofed. — Suppofe  then  that 
this  kingdom,  by  having  the  ballance  of  trade  againft  it,  is 
fubje&ed  to  a  paffive  commerce  with  foreigners  ;  but,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  it’s  regulations  in  the  affair  of  money,  fuppofe  them 
to  be  fuch,  that  the  juft  proportion  is  obferved  between  the 
two  metals  :  how  would  we  know  what  will  follow  from  this 
fituation  of  affairs  ?  This  will  be  a  new  fort  of  diforder,  and 
worfe,  perhaps,  than  any  other ;  fince  it  is  manifeft,  that 
both  the  gold  and  filver  will  be  equally  carried  out  of  fuch  a 
kingdom  ;  whence  fo  great  lofs  and  detriment  will  follow, 
that  it  will  be  proper  to  fhut  up  the  mint,  and  coin  no  more 
money.  For,  as  the  ballance  of  commerce  is  fuppofed  to  be 
againft  the  nation,  it  will  keep  the  exchange  high,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  excefs  of  the  paffive  above  the  a£Hve  commerce 
of  the  ftate  :  and,  as  gold  and  filver  bullion  muff:  be  purchafed 
abroad,  which  can  only  be  done  by  exchange,  thefe  materials 
will  coft  more  than  the  money  to  be  made  out  of  them  ;  for 
though,  with  refpetft  to  money,  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the 
prince  to  determine  the  weight,  finenefs,  and  value,  not  only 
of  gold,  but  alfo  of  filver  coin;  yet  he  has  not  the  right  of 
fixing  the  price  of  thofe  metals  in  bullion,  this  privilege  be¬ 
longing  folely  to  commerce,  which  alfo  regulates  the  courfe 
of  exchange.  Wherefore  from  hence,  and  what  has  been 
already  faid,  it  may  very  plainly  appear  how  the  coining  of 
money,  in  fuch  circumftances,  muft  be  attended  with  inevi¬ 
table  lofs. — It  now  remains  that  we  fhew,  how  it  may  come 
to  pafs  that,  fuppofing  a  kingdom  has  the  ballance  of  trade 
againft  it,  and  that  the  proportion  which  ought  to  obtain  be¬ 
tween  the  two  metals  is  not  obferved  in  it,  money  may,  not- 
withftanding,  continue  to  be  coined,  for  fome  time,  without 
difadvantage.  For, 

14.  Suppofe  that,  in  this  variation  from  the  true  proportion 
between  the  two  fpecies,  the  gold  happens  to  be  overvalued  ; 
in  this  cafe,  as  has  been  often  obferved,  it  will  follow  of 
confequence,  that  the  gold  will  remain  in  the  kingdom,  and 
the  filver  will  be  carried  out  of  it,  in  greater  or  lefs  quanti¬ 
ties,  according  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  ballance  of  commerce 
that  is  againft  it,  and  the  degree  of  the  fuppofed  variation 
from  the  proportion  that  ought  to  fubfift  between  the  two 
metals.  Mean  time,  becaufe  the  filver  coin  will  bear  a  greater 
price  abroad,  and  will  be  exported  to  pay  the  debt  contracted 
to  foreigners,  for  want  of  commodities  to  compenfate  thofe 
that  were  imported  ;  the  ballance  of  trade  being  thus  dis¬ 
charged,  by  the  filver  fo  exported,  the  exchanges  will  be  kept 
low,  and,  by  means  thereof,  gold  may  be  purchafed  to  be 
coined  into  money.— But  this  will  coft  no  lefs  than,  in  the 
firft  place,  the  lofs  of  all  the  filver  coin,  and,  after  that,  of 
the  gold  alfo,  if  the  ballance  of  trade  ftill  continues  againft 
the  nation  ;  and  then,  the  exchanges  rifing  ftill  higher  and 
higher,  the  kingdom  will  fall  daily  into  greater  and  greater 
diftrefs.  And  what  we  have  faid  of  gold  may,  with  the  fame 
juftice,  be  faid  of  filver,  if  it  is  raifed  above  it’s  worth  ;  fince, 
from  the  overvaluing  of  filver,  the  fame  kind  of  effeCts  will 
follow  which  have  been  obferved  already,  when  we  fuppofed 
gold  to  be  raifed  above  it’s  juft  rate. 

J5*  But,  becaufe  what  we  have  hitherto  offered  will  be  of 
little  ufe,  if,  after  having  difeovered  the  fources  of  national  lofs 
and  diftrefs,  we  cannot  fall  upon  the  means  for  applying  proper 
remedies  :  wherefore,  that  thefe  obfervations  may  not  ferve 
merely  to  gratify  a  vain  and  fruitlefs  curiofity,  we  {hall, 
throughout  the  courfe  of  this  practical  and  political  Di&ionary 
of  Commerce,  humbly  propofe  expedients  for  bringing  into  a 
proper  method  thofe  things  that  may  be  amifs  in  a  ftate,  or 
at  leaft  not  altogether  confiftent  with  good  order  and  govern¬ 
ment  ;  which,  poffibly,  may  be  capable  not  only  of  fatisfy- 
ing  the  defires  of  fuch  as  want  to  have  a  thorough  knowlege 
of  commerce,  but  alfo  furnifh  proper  hints  to  thofe  who  may 
be  zealous  to  eftablilh,  upon  a  folid  foundation,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  ftrengthen  and  improve  the  riches  and  power  of 
2  nation.  See  the  articles  Arbitration  of  Exchanges, 
Ballance  of  Trade,  Britain,  or  Great-Brita&in, 
Cash,  Circulation  of  Money,  Exchange,  Money, 
and  fuch  other  heads  to  which  from  thofe  we  fhall  refer. 

The  laws  of  England  relating  to  Coin. 

By  20  Ed.  I.  merchants  are  prohibited  from  trafficking  with 
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money,  and  Importing  dipped  coin,  &c.  on  pain  of  for¬ 
feiture. 

Gold  or  filver  plate,  or  coin,  not  to  be  exported  without  li¬ 
cence,  on  pain  of  forfeiture.  Search  to  be  made  for  faith  coin 
imported.  9  Ed.  III.  c.  1. 

Money  not  to  be  impaired  in  weight  or  allay.  25  Ed.  Ill, 

No  coin  to  be  current  but  the  king’s  own,  and  any  perfon 
may  refufe  foreign  com.  27  Ed.  Ill  c  14  7  ^ 

Foreign  coin  not  to .  be  current  in  England,  'but  to  be  melted 
down.  1  7  Rich.  II.  c.  1. 

Coin  or  plate  found  in  the  cuftody  of  perfons  ready  to  pafs  the 
feas,  or  in  any  Ihip,  to  be  forfeited  to  the  king.  2  Hen.  IV. 

By  3  Hen.  V.  c.  6.  it  was  firft  made  treafon  to  clip  or  file 
money. 

Gold  to  be  received  in  payment  by  the  kind’s  weight  q 
Hen.  V.  c.  1  i.  ~  ' 

Mint-mafter  to  keep  to  his  allay,  and  receive  filver  at  the  true 
value,  on  pain  of  double  damages.  2  Hen.  VI.  c.  12. 

Coins  of  gold  and  filver  to  continue  current  notwithftandincr 
fome  of  them  are  cracked  or  worn,  but  not  if  they  are  clipped^ 
Monies  clipped  to  be  exchanged  at  the  Mint.  Coin  tranf- 
ported  to  Ireland  above  6  s  8  d.  or  Irilh  coin  imported  abov  e 
3s-  4d.  to  be  forfeited.  A  circle  to  be  made  round  the  out- 
fide  of  money.  19  Hen.  VII.  c.  5.  Halfpence  and  farthing 
to  have  ftamps ;  and,  when  the  bullion  is  under  100  1.  the 
owner  to  have  a  tenth  part  in  halfpence.  1 4  and  1 5.  H.  VIII 
c.  12. 

Counterfeiting,  impairing,  Sic.  of  coin,  or  foreign  coin  made 
current,  is  made  high  trealbn,  by  14  Eliz.  c.  3,  4.  and  18 
Eliz.  c.  1,  7. 

Silver  coin  melted  down  to  be  forfeited,  and  double  value. 
13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  31. 

Gold  and  filver  delivered  into  the  Mint,  to  be  afi'ayed,  coined, 
and  delivered  out,  according  to  the  order  and  time  of  bringing 
in.  A  duty  of  10  s.  per  ton  on  wine,  beer,  &c.  and  20  s?  for 
brandy  imported,  granted  for  the  expence  of  coinage,  which 
is  not  to  exceed  in  officers,  &c.  3000  1.  per  annum.  18 
Car.  II.  c.  5. 

The  25th  Car.  II.  c.  8.  direCts  the  levying  of  the  duties 
fupra,  &c.  and  the  1 8 th  Car.  II,  revived  and  continued  by 
I  Jac.  II.  1 

The  3d,  5th,  and  12th  of  Will.  III.  c.  7.  continue  the  two 
former. 

Refufing  to  receive  cracked  money  in  payment,  to  forfeit  c ! 

4  and  5  Will.  &  Mar.  c.  1  6.  5  * 

Advancing  unclipped  money  to  forfeit  iol.  for  every  20  s. 
Buying  or  felling  clippings  orfilings,  500 1.  penalty.  Perfons 
melting  coin  to  be  impriloned  fix  months,  befides  forfeiture, 
&c.  Perfons  apprehending  money-coiners,  clippers,  Sic.  to 
have  40 1.  reward  ;  and  guilty  perfons  dilcovering  two  others 
to  be  pardoned,  Sic.  6  and  7  Will.  HI.  c.  17. 

Perfons  bringing  plate  to  the  Mint  to  be  coined,  not  to  pay 
for  coinage,  but  to  have  the  fame  weight  of  money  delivered 
out.  Perfons  keeping  public  houfes  to  have  no  manufactured 
plate  but  fpoons.  Molten  filver,  or  bullion,  not  to  be  fnipped 
off  without  a  certificate  from  the  lord  mayor,  that  oath  has 
been  made  it  is  foreign  bullion,  under  the  penalty  of  ?oo  L 
and  officers  may  feize  the  bullion  as  forfeited.  Gold  or  filver 
not.  exceeding  200,000  1.  may  be  exported  by  a  licence. 
Guineas  not  to  go  for  more  than  22  s.  7  and  8  Will.  III. 
c.  19. 

Hammered  filvei  coin  brought  to  the  Miint  to  be  received 
at  5  s.  4. d.  per  ounce.  Receivers  of  taxes,  See.  to  receive 
money  at  5s.  8d.  per  ounce  ’till  fuch  a  time,  afterwards  at 
5s.  2  d,.  only.  Coin  not  clipped  within  the  innermoft  ring 
to  be  received  in  tale,  and  not  by  weight.  8  Will.  III.  c.  2. 
Monies  received  by  the  Mint,  &c.  at  5  s.  4d.  per  ouncej 
and  5  s.  8  d.  per  ounce,  to  be  delivered  back  to  the  bringers 
in,  and  receivers,  Sic.  to  be  paid  into  the  exchequer  with  an 
allowance  oi  the  deficiency  in  recoining;  filver  plate,  Sic.  to 
contain  11  ounces  and  10  penny  weights  of  fine  filver  in  every 
pound,  and  to  be  marked  with  the  two  firft  letters  of  the 
worker  s  name,  on  pain  of  forfeiture.  Plate  received  at  5  s.  4  d. 
per  ounce  to  be  melted  down.  8  and  9  Will.  III.  c.  7.  8. 

By  8  and  9  Will.  III.  c.  26.  it  is  high  treafon  to  make  any 
ftamp,  die,  mould,  Sic.  for  coining,  except  by  perfons  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Mint,  Sic.  conveying  fuch  out  of  the  Mint, 
the  fame;  colouring  metal  refembling  coin  like  gold  or  fil¬ 
ver,  or  marking  it  on  the  edges,  is  likewife  treafon  ;  and 
mixing  blanched  copper  with  filver,  to  make  it  heavier,  and 
look  like  gold,  or  receiving  or  paying  counterfeit  milled  mo¬ 
ney,  is  felony.  8  and  9  Will.  III.  c.  26. 

Hammered  filver  coin  may  be  refufed  in  payment,  as  Hot  be¬ 
ing  the  lawful  coin  of  this  kingdom.  9  Will.  III.  c.  2. 

Any  perfon  may  cut,  break,  or  deface  pieces  of  filver  money 
fufpeCted  to  be  counterfeit,  or  diminilhed  otherwife  than  by 
wearing;  but  if  they  appear  to  be  money.  Sic.  Ihall  ftand  to 
the  lofs.  9  and  10  Will.  Ill,  c.  21. 

No  perfon  to  make  or  coin  any  farthings  or  halfpence,  or 
pieces  to  go  for  fuch,  of  copper,  under  the  penalty  0/5!. 
for  every  pound  weight.  9  and  10  Will.  III.  c.  33. 

By  4  and  5  Ann,  c.  22  the  lord  treafurer  is  impewered  to 
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l{tue,  out  of  the  monies  arifing  by  the  coinage  duty,  the  fum 
of  500 1.  above  the  fum  of  3000  1.  allowed  yearly  for  the  ufe 
of  the  Mint. 

The  7  Ann.  c.  24.  makes  8  and  9  Will.  III.  c.  26.  perpe¬ 
tual  ;  and  continues  1  8  Car.  II.  c.  5.  for  feven  years. 

On  a  fcarcity  of  filver  coin,  for  remedy,  guineas  were  funk 
to  2  1  s.  by  proclamation.  3  Geo.  I. 

The  coinage  duty  on  wine,  beer,  & c.  and  brandy  imported, 
is  continued  ;  and  the  Treafury  to  caufe  money  to  be  applied 
for  defraying  the  expences  of  the  Mint ;  fo  as  with  the  coin¬ 
age  duties  it  exceed  not  15,000 1.  a  year  for  England  and  Scot¬ 
land.  4  Geo.  II.  c.  1 2.  12  Geo.  II.  c.  5.  19  Geo.  II.  c.  14. 
Perfon-3  counterfeiting  broad  pieces  of  gold,  or  uttering  them 
knowingly,  to  be  guilty  of  treafon.  6  Geo.  II.  c.  26. 
Waftiing,  gilding,  or  altering  the  impreffion  of  any  real  or 
counterfeit  fhilling  or  fixpence,  or  brafs-money,  to  make  the 
one  pafs  for  a  guinea  or  half-guinea,  or  the  other  for  a  fhilling 
or  fix-pence,  is  high  treafon.  Knowingly  uttering  falfe  money, 
for  the  firft  offence  fix  months  imprifonment,  for  the  fecond 
two  years  imprifonment,  and  the  third  felony  without  benefit 
of  clergy.  If  any  perfon,  knowingly  uttering  falfe  money, 
(hall  have  about  him  any  other  falfe  money,  or  within  ten 
days  after  utter  any  other  falfe  money,  he  fhall  fuffer  a  year’s 
imprifonment ;  and  coiners  of  halfpence  or  farthings  to  fuffer 
two  years  imprifonment.  See.  15  Geo.  II.  c.  28. 

COLONIES.  Under  the  article  Britain,  or  Great- 
Britain,  and  that  alfo  of  British  America,  I  have 
confidered  the  plantations  in  certain  lights,  confiftent  with  the 
intereft  of  the  nation  in  general,  as  well  as  that  of  our  plant¬ 
ers  and  merchants  concerned  in  the  commerce  of  thofe  plan¬ 
tations  in  particular. — I  fhall  here  confider  them  in  other 
lights,  confonant  to  the  fame  principles. 

Remarks. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  doubt  with  fome,  whether  our  colo¬ 
nies  in  America  have  not  proved  prejudicial  to  Grea»-Britain  ; 
and  a  moot  point  with  others,  whether  any  advantage  to 
it.  It  is  certain,  that  a  country  which  takes  no  care  to  en¬ 
courage  an  acceffion  of  ftrangers,  will,  in  a  courfe  of  years, 
find  plantations  of  pernicious  confequence. — The  colonies  in 
America  have  proved  highly  detrimental  to  the  Spaniards  ; 
but  this  is  owing  to  the  nature  of  their  government ;  the  In- 
quifition  frights  away  ftrangers,  their  monafteries  prevent 
marriages,  and  there  is  no  prpvifion  at  all  to  repair  what  their 
colonies  drain  them  of :  whereas  the  Hollanders,  who  fend  out' 
greater  numbers  every  year  than  the  Spaniards,  are  not  depo¬ 
pulated  by  it ;  their  conftitution  inviting  more  over  to  them 
than  they  fend  abroad ;  and  in  the  Britifh  colonies  all  foreigners 
maybe  made  denizens  for  an  inconfiderable  charge ;  whereby 
many  of  all  nations  are  encouraged  to  fettle  and  plant  in  our 
Indies  ;  the  crown  thereby  gains  fubjedls  of  them  and  their 
pofterity,  and  the  nation  gains  wealth  by  their  labour  and  in- 
duftry.  There  is  alfo  rcafon  to  think,  that,  for  fome  years, 
the  plantations  have  fent,  of  their  offspring,  and  the  perfe¬ 
ctions  abroad  have  brought  over  to  his  majefty’s  dominions, 
as  many  people  as  went  from  them.  Wherefore,  we  may 
fifthly  advance,  that  our  trade  and  navigation  are  greatly  in- 
creafed  by  our  colonies,  and  that  they  really  are  a  fource  of 
treafure  and  naval  power  to  this  kingdom,  fince  they  work 
for  us,  and  their  treafure  centers  here. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  if  a  breach  of  the  ad  of  navigation,  or  any 
other  beneficial  ad!  relating  to  our  plantations,  ftiould  be  con¬ 
nived  at,  or  broke  through  in  any  particular  that  would  prove 
injurious  to  the  kingdom,  even  our  own  plantations  may  be¬ 
come  more  profitable  to  other  nations  than  to  this  ;  but, 
while  the  governors,  and  the  other  officers  under  the  crown, 
whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  take  care  hereof,  do  their  duty,  they  can 
never  prove  detrimental  to  the  nation. 

By  infilling  that  no  breach  in  the  navigation,  or  other  a£!  of 
the  legiflature,  fhould  be  made,  which  has  been  enadled  for 
the  mutual  benefit  of  England  and  her  colonies,  I  would  not 
have  it  inferred,  that  I  am  again!!  permitting  the  inhabitants 
of  our  colonies  to  trade  with  each  other,  or  that  they  ftiould 
be  prohibited  to  trade  to  the  colonies  of  foreign  nations,  or 
carry  their  produdl,  according  as  the  law  at  prefent  tole¬ 
rates,  diredlly  to  foreign  countries.  For,  by  our  colonies 
trading,  under  judicious  national reftridlions,  with  thofe  of 
other  nations,  we,  in  fome  meafure,  render  foreign  colonies 
and  plantations  the  colonies  and  plantations  of  Great-Britain  ; 
which  brings  me  to  oblerve,  that  all  laws  in  our  fouthern 
plantations  which  lay  high  duties  on  fugar,  indico,  ginger, 
and  other  Weft-lndia  commodities,  imported  into  them,  when 
impartially  confidered,  will  be  found  not  only  prejudicial  to 
t  iem,  but  to  the  general  trade  and  navigation  of  their  mo- 
tner  kingdom  ;  and  therefore  it  is  our  intereft,  and  ftiould 
>e  our  care,  that  no  laws  laying  fuch  duties  ftiould  remain  in 
iorce,  or  be  paffed  for  the  future.  For 
I  he  inhabitants,  by  carrying  on  a  trade  with  their  foreign 
nugw-ours,  do  not  only  occafion  a  greater  quantity  of  the 
goods  and  merchandizes  of  Europe  being  fent  from  hence  to 
t  K.n,  an  a  greater  quantity  ot  the  prod u (ft  of  America  to  be 
lent  from  them  hither,  which  would  otherwife  be  carried 

‘rom’  and  br0Llght  to  Europe  by  foreigners,  but  an  increafe 
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of  the  teamen,  and  navigation  in  thofe  parts ;  which  is  of 
great  ftrength  and  fecurity,  as  well  as  of  great  advantage,  to 
our  plantations  in  general. 

The  commodities  they  bring  from  the  countries  wherewith 
they  trade,  whether  indico,  cocheneal,  logwood,  and  other 
dyeing-woods,  cotton-wool,  fafiaparilla,  and  other  drugs,  &c. 
are  fuch  as  are  either  re-exported  from  Great-Britain,  or  ufe- 
ful  to  us  in  working  up  our  own  manufadlures,  or  fuch  as  we 
ftiould  need,  and  mull  fend  for,  at  a  much  dearer  rate,  from 
the  mother-country  of  thofe  people  with  whom  our’s  may 
trade  in  America. 


And  though  fome  of  our  colonies  are  not  only  for  preventing 
the  importation  of  all  goods  of  the  fame  fpecies  they  produce, 
but  fuffer  particular  planters  to  keep  great  runs  of  land  in  their 
poffeffion  uncultivated,  with  defign  to  prevent  new  fe'ttle- 
ments,  whereby  they  imagine  the  prices  of  their  commodi¬ 
ties  may  be  affeded  ;  yet  if  it  be  confidered,  that  the  markets 
in  Great-Britain  depend  on  the  markets  of  all  Europe  in  gene¬ 
ral,  and  that  the  European  markets  in  general  depend  on  the 
proportion  between  the  annual  confumption  and  the  whole 
quantity  of  each  fpecies  annually  produced  by  all  nations;  it 
muft  follow,  that  whether  we  or  foreigners  are  the  producers, 
carriers,  importers,  and  exporters  of  American  produce,  ye't 

their  refpe&ive  prices  in  each  colony  (the  difference  of  freight, 
cuftoms,  and  importations  confidered)  will  always  bear  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  general  confumption  of  the  whole  quantity  of 
each  fort,  produced  in  all  colonies,  and  in  all  parts  ;  allowing 
only  for  the  ufual  contingencies  that  trade  and  comnierce,  a- 
griculture  and  manufadures,  aTe  liable  to  in  all  countries. 

If  this  be  admitted,  then  it  muft  certainly  be  the  trud  inte¬ 
reft  of  our  colonies,  as  well  as  of  their  mothdr-kingdom,  to 
enlarge  their  Settlements,  and  to  fuffer  the  produce  of  foreign 
plantations,  in  Englifh  Shipping,  to  be  imported  to  and  ex¬ 
ported  again  from  Great-Britain  ;  for  narrow-limited  notions 
in  trade  and  planting  are  only  advanced  by,  and  can  only  be 
of  ufe  to,  particular  perfons,  but  are  always  injurious  to  the 
public  interefts,  in  preventing  the  full  employment  of  our 
own  people,  and  giving  oUf  rivals  and  competitors  in  trade 
the  opportunity  of  employing  greater  numbers  of  theirs,  pro¬ 
ducing  greater  quantities  Of  merchandizes,  and'  underfelliricf 
us  at  foreign  markets. 

If  a  trade  ihould  be  carried  on,  by  which  the  produd  of  our 
colonies  (except  liquors. and  provifions)  fhbuld  be  fold  to  fo¬ 
reigners,  and  our  colonies,  in  return,  receive  the  goods  and 
meichandizes  of  any  foreign  country  in  Europe,  for  con¬ 
sumption  among  them,  it  would  certainly  b'e  greatly  preju¬ 
dicial  to  the  trade  and  navigation  of  Great-Britain  ;  but  this 
is  pretty  well  provided  again!!,  by  the  ad  of  navigation,  arid 
other  fubfequent.ads,  and,  if  not  Sufficiently  fo,  the  Wifidom 
of  the  nation  will  doubtlefs  occafionally  enad  fuch  laws  aS 
Shall  prove  effedual  in  this  refped. 

1  he  produce  of  our  American  colonies  may  be  confidered  un¬ 
der  two  heads,  viz.  thofe  that  produce  commodities  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  nature  to  this  kingdom,  and  thofe  that  produce  com¬ 
modities  of  the  fame  nature.— Thofe  under  the  firft  clafs,  are 
Virginia,  Maryland,  Barbadoes,  Antego,  Montferrat,  Nevis, 
St  Chriftopher  s,  and  Jamaica,  whofe  prodtids  are  tobacco1, 
fugar,  indico,  cotton,  ginger,  and  Sundry  kinds  of  drugs  and 
dyeing  woods.— Thofe  under  the  fecond  clafs,  are  New  Eng¬ 
land,  New  York,  Carolina,  Penfylvania,  Si c.  whofe  produdls 
are  beef,  pork,  bread,  beer,  peafe'  rice,  Sic.  cod-fifti,  macka- 
rel,  &c.  mails,  boards,  ftaves,  Sec.  furs,  pitch,  tar,  turpen¬ 
tine,  train-oil.— The  produd  of  the  firft  is  of  a  different 
nature  to  what  is  produced  from  the  lands  of  Great-Britain; 
and,  of  the  quantities  thereof  imported,  fuch  a  part  has  been 
annually  re-exported,  as  hath  proved  one  great  means  of  the 
ballance  we  have  had  from  abroad,  with  tho!e  countries  which 
take  large  quantities  of  our  plantation  commodities.  The 
produce  of  the  other  is  not  of  a  different  nature,  unlefs  rice, 
train  oil,  &c.  and  might  be  fent,  indeed,  to  our  fugar- colonies 
from  Great-Britain. 

But,  however  the  countries  under  the  latter  head  may  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  produce  of  this  kingdom,  yet  it  is  certainly 
highly  the  intereft  of  Great-Britain  to  preferve,  increafe, 
maintain,  and  encourage  it’s  colonies  on  the  continent  of’ 
America,  fince  the  French,  as  I  have  fhewn  under  the  article 
British  America,  have  fettled,  and  are  daily  increafing 
their  colonies  and  plantations  upon  the  fame  continent,  and 
contiguous  thereunto,  as  if  they  aimed  either  at  wrefting  them 
out  of  our  hands,  or  fo  awing  them  as  to  render  theinof  lit¬ 
tle,  ufe  to  us.  [  This  was  the  cafe  of  France,  with  regard  to 
Britain,  before  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  1763.]  See 
America.  And,  if  thefe  colonies  ftiould  ever  fall  into 
french  hands,  it  will  not  be  poffible,  I  apprehend,  to  main¬ 
tain  a  ballance  of  trade  and  power  in  America  ;  and  who  will 
imagine  that  we  can  maintain  them,  after  that,  in  Europe? 
Fhe  value  of  tobacco  from  Virginia  and  Maryland,  annually 
impoited  fiom  thence,  exclufive  of  the  cuftoms,  is  computed 
at  600,000 1.  about  two-thirds  of  which  are  re-exported; 
and  the  like  value  of  the  fugars,  indico,  ginger,  cotton,  &c. 
annually  imported  from  our  ifland  colonies,  is  1,300,0001. 
about  one-third  of  which  is  alfo  re-exported. 

It  is  computed,  likewife,  that  there  is  exported  from  Great- 
Biitain  and  Ireland,  to  the  feveral  colonies  belonging  to  the 
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crown  in  America,  to  the  value  of  850,0001.  and  that  the 
importations  from  them  all,  including  filver  and  gold.  Sic. 
are  to  the  value  of  2,600,000 1.  fo  that,  over  and  above  what 
we  fend  to  our  colonies  in  our  manufactures,  produce,  and 
foreign  commodities,  we  have  a  baliance,  in  return  thereof, 
to  the  value  of  1,750,000!.  which  centers  and  remains  a- 
mong  us,  and  is  not  like  fuch  a  baliance  in  foreign  trade,  as 
muft  be  carried  out  again  dire&ly  in  money,  or  in  bills  of 
exchange,  to  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

It  is  true  our  northern  colonies  do  not  make  us  returns  of 
themfelves  in  proportion  to  what  they  take  annually  from  us, 
and  yield  commodities  of  little  value,  and  yet  have  moft 
drained  us  of  people  ;  but,  if  it  were  otherwife,  the  trade  of 
our  ifland  colonies  could  not,  perhaps,  be  carried  on  to  fo 
great  advantage  to  their  mother-country ;  for  thofe  foils  which 
produce  the  moft  eftimable  commodities,  are  not -fo  proper 
to  cultivate  for  corn,  beef,  pork,  peafe,  &c.  £ut,  if  they 
were,  their  hands  are  much  more  beneficially  employed  for 
the  intereft  of  Great-Britain.  Befides,  the  fouthern  planta¬ 
tions,  in  time  of  war,  would  be  deftitute  of  many  neceffa- 
ries,  or  obliged  to  employ  their  hands  in  planting  provifions, 
Sic.  were  it  not  for  the  vicinity  of  the  northern  colonies. 

It  may  be  faid,  indeed,  that  thefe  provifions  might  be  fur- 
nifhed  from  Great-Britain,  but  at  fo  dear  a  rate,"  as  would, 
perhaps,  much  difeourage  thofe  plantations ;  for,  befides  their 
being  all  confiderably  dearer,  fo  fome  kinds  of  them  could 
neither  be  fo  good  nor  fo  frefh. 

Though  our  northern  colonies  may  furnifh  our  fouthern  with 
provifions,  which  might  be  fent  from  hence,  yet  they  make  it 
ample  compenfation  by  taking  from  it  variety  of  manufactures, 
all  forts  of  cloaths  and  furniture,  much  oftener  renewed,  and 
as  good  as  the  fame  number  of  people  could  afford  to  have 
at  home.  Whether,  therefore,  the  northern  colonies  are 
beneficial  to  Great-Britain  or  no,  depends  on  making  a  right 
baliance  between  the  commodities  we  fend  thither,  and  the 
provifions  we  might  fend  to  the  fouthern  colonies,  if  they  were 
not  fupplied  by  the  northern.— But  the  prefent  courfe  of  trade 
leems  moft  nationally  advantageous,  by  reafon  that  the  pro¬ 
vifions  which  we  might  fend  to  Barbadoes,  &c.  would  be  the 
unimproved  produdi  of  the  earth,  as  grain  of  all  kinds,  or  fait 
beef,  pork,  &c.  whereas  the  goods  we  fend  to  the  northern 
colonies,  are  fuch  whofe  improvements  may  be  juftly  faid,  one 
with  another,  to  be  near  four-fifths  of  the  value  of  the  whole 
commodities,  as  apparel,  houfhold-furniture,  & c. 

If  our  northern  colonies  ftiould  pretend  to  fet  up  manufactures, 
and  fo  cloath,  as  well  as  feed,  their  neighbours  and  fellow-fub- 
jefts  in  the  fouthern  colonies,  their  nearnefs  and  low  price 
would  give  them  fuch  advantage  over  this  nation,  as  might 
prove  of  pernicious  confequence.  But  this  fear  feems  remote, 
unlefs  they  are  difeouraged  from  raffing  provifion,  &c.  and 
materials  in  general  for  variety  of  manufactures ;  as  were 
the  people  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  for  fome  time,  in 
planting  tobacco,  by  the  high  impofitions  laid  upon  it’s  im¬ 
portation  into  this  kingdom ;  who,  in  feveral  counties  in 
thefe  colonies,  made  {hoes,  ftockings,  hats,  linnen  and 
woollen  goods,  not  only  for  their  own,  but  the  ufe  of  their 
neighbours.  WEich  it  is  our  intereft  to  prevent,  and  to 
encourage  them  in  planting,  and  fuch  other  branches  of 
trade  as  interfere  with  the  trade  of  other  countries,  not  with 
that  of  our  own.— This  seems  to  be  the  natural 

WAY  TO  RENDER  COLONIES  USEFUL  TO  THEIR  MOTHER- 
COUNTRY  ;  AND  A  NEGLECT  IN  THIS  GREAT  POINT  TO 
MAKE  THEM  QUITE  OTHERWISE. 

Thofe  who  may  be  any  way  doubtful  whether  our  colonies 
and  plantations  have  been,  or  ftill  are  beneficial  to  thefe 
kingdoms,  ftiould  confide!  what  the  condition  of  this  coun¬ 
try  was  before  we  had  any  plantations :  in  regard  to  which 
,  t“!n*c  It:  may  he  truIy  affirmed,  that  it  was  very  low  and 
defpicable.  In  the  vi&orious  reign  of  Edward  III.  there  was 
a  baliance  of  trade  ftruek,  and  delivered  into  the  Exchequer 
by  which  it  appeared,  that  the  exports  of  one  year  exceeded 
the  imports  by  1.255,214  :  13:  8;  which,  for  that  time, 
was  a  large  fum.  At  the  time  queen  Elizabeth  entered  up¬ 
on  the  government,  the  cuftoms  produced  36,000 1.  a  year.— 
At  the  Reftoration,  they  were  let  to  farm  for  400,000].  and 
produced  confiderably  above  double  that  fum  before  the  Re¬ 
volution. 

The  people  of  London,  before  we  had  any  plantations,  and 
but  very  little  trade,  were  computed  at  about  100,000  — 
At  the  death  of  queen  Elizabeth,  they  were  increafed  to 
150,000,  and  are  now  about  fix  times  that  number.— In 
thofe  days  we  had  not  only  our  naval  ftores,  but  our  {hips 
h-om  our  neighbours.  Germany  furniftied  us  with  all  things 
made  of  metal,  even  to  nails;  wine,  paper,  linnen,  and  a 
thoufand  other  things,  came  from  France.  Portugal  fur¬ 
niftied  us  with  fugar;  all  the  produfts  of  America  were 
poured  into  us  from  Spain;  and  the  Venetians  and  Genoefe 
retailed  to  us  the  commodities  of  the  Eaft-Indies,  at  their 
own  price.— In  ftiort,  the  legal  intereft  of  money  was  12 
per  cent,  and  the  common  price  of  our  lands  10  or  12  years 
purchafe.  We  may  add,  that  our  manufactures  were  few, 
and  thofe  but  indifferent ;  the  number  of  Englifli  merchants 
very  final]  and  the  whole  {hipping  of  the  nation  much  infe- 
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nor  to  what  now  belongs  to  the  northern  colonies  only  — 
Thefe  are  certain  facts.  But,  as  foon  as  we  began  to  ex- 

Jhe  fa0cerofade’  'mke  Potation- fiWlemenfs  abroad, 

of  Ton,  5UrMftru  ?anSed  5  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
of  London  doubled  before  the  end  of  the  Iaft  period  and 

” eafedSinna  ft m  bef°re  thC  e"d  of  this  1  Upping  i„- 
vears  ,h r  g  ''  P™Port,on  ,  wa  coined,  dthin  20 

years  after  that  queen  s  death,  about  five  millions  at  th¬ 
rower;  in  20  years  after  that  feven  millions,  and  In  he 

Z.  IT  e,8ht  mllllcms  i  »hich  are  indubitable  proofs! 
that  we  had  gamed  a  prodigious  baliance  of  trade  inTul 

The  next  matter  to  be  confidered  is,  what  our  condition  has 
been  finee  we  have  eftabl.fted  colonies  and  plantations  > 
And,  with  refpedt  to  this,  I  may  venture  to  affirm  that  it 
has  aitered  for  the  better,  almoft  to  a  degree  beyond  credi- 
btlity.- Our  manufactures  are  prodigioufty  increafed.  chiefly 
by  the  demand  for  them  in  the  plantations,  wheic  they  at 
lead  take  off  one  halt,  and  fupply  us  with  many  valuable 
commodities  for  re-exportation,  which  is  as  great  an  emo- 

f-lTeT'  <0  the  modKr-klrig-orn  as  t0  t!|c  plantations  thetn- 

Inftead,  alfo,  of  taking  the  quantities  of  foreign  comtnodi- 
ties  from  other  nations,  as  we  were  wont  to  do,  we  actually 
by  means  of  our  plantations,  export  thofe  very  goods,  and 
lometimes  to  the  very  fame  nations  from  whence  we  for¬ 
merly  imported  them ;  fugar,  rum,  tobacco,  are  the  fources 
of  private  weaLh  and  public  revenue,  which  would  have 
proved  fo  many  diains,  that  would  have  impoverifhed  us 
had  they  not  been  raffed  in  our  own  colonies.— It  is  now  no 
longer  in  the  power  of  the  Ruffians  to  make  us  pay  what 
they  pleafe  for  hemp  and  flax.— The  Swedes  cannot,  as  they 
have  heretofore  done,  compel  us  to  pay  (heir  own  price,  and 
that  too  in  ready  money,  for  pitch  and  tar  ;  [fee  the  article 

WA/ifL  i^]T°,RES^  n°r  w?uld  be  in  their  power  to  diftrefs 
us,  lhould  they  attempt  it,  by  raffing  the  prices  of  copper 
and  iron. -Logwood,  and  other  dyeing  woods,  are  funk  75 
per  cent.  Jndico,  and  other  materials  for  dyeing  alfo,  are 
in  our  power,  and  at  moderate  prices.— In  fine,  the  advan¬ 
tages  are  infinite  that  redound  to  us  from  our  American  em- 
pire,  wherp  we  have,  at  leaft,  a  million  of  Britifh  fubieiffs, 
and  between  1500  and  2000  fail  of  {hipping  constantly  em¬ 
ployed  ;  and  they  will  daily  mcreafe  in  confequence  of  our 
new  American  acquffitions,  by  the  definitive  treaty 
of  !  763  [See  the  article  America.]— Such  have  been  the 

fruits,  fuch  is  the  condition  of  our  plantations,  and  let  any 

man  doubt  of  the  benefits  refulting  from  them  to  this  nation, 
if  he  can.  * 

When  our  colonies  were  in  their  infancy,  they  were  fome 
burden  to  this  nation  ;  and  this  muft  ever  be  the  cafe  of  all 
plantations  at  their  firft  fettlement.  But  the  national  bene¬ 
fit  has  proved  fo  unfpeakably  greater,  when  compared  with 
the  first  expence,  or  any  other  Since  to  protect  them, 
that  it  bears  no  manner  of  proportion,  and  is  almoft  bevond 
the  power  of  computation.  Paft  experience,  therefore,  {hews 
how  impolitic  it  is  to  defert  infant  colonies,  whofe  ePcablifn- 
ment  has  been  undertaken  upon  well-grounded  motives,  for 
the  fake  of  a  few  thoufand  pounds  beyond  what  might  be 
expected,  when  they  are  likely  to  repay  their  mother-'coun- 
try  in  a  ten  thoufand-fold  degree. — Lord  Bacon  fome  where 
fays.  That  nothing  is  more  mean  and  ignominious  to  a  na¬ 
tion,  than  to  defert  an  infant  colony,  whofe  eftablifhment 
has  been  undertaken  upon  juft  and  reafonable  expectations. 
See  the  article  British  America. 

The  next  point  to  be  taken  notice  of  is,  the  improvements 
and  additional  benefits  that  may  be  ftill  made  in,  and  accrue 
from,  our  plantations.  We  ought,  in  this  refpeeft,  to  con¬ 
sider  of  what  great  extent  that  country  is  which  we  at  pre¬ 
sent  poffefs  in  the  new  world,  to  which  this  ifland  does  not 
bear  greater  proportion  than  the  county  of  Norfolk  to  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland  con¬ 
jointly  confidered,  fince  our  new  acquifitions.  Whence  we 
may  conceive  what  room  there  is  for  Improvements  in  fo 
vaft  a  trail  of  territory. 

Some  of  our  fettlements  on  the  continent,  indeed,  fuch  as 
Canada,  New  England,  New  York,  Penfylvania,  Mary¬ 
land,  and  V  irginia,  are  tolerably  well  peopled  ;  Nova  Sco¬ 
tia  *  is  not  yet  well  fettled  ;  New  Britain  is  an  extenfive 
country,  and  capable  of  being  turned  to  our  advantage,  (t 
is  fo  far  from  being  fettled,  that  it  is  fcarce  known  to  us. 
The  fame  may  be  faid  of  all  the  country  bordering  on  Hud- 
fon’s-Bay. 

*  Canada  and  it’s  dependencies  muft  neceffarily  take  reafon* 
able  time  to  well  people. 

As  to  the  fouthern  continent  colonies,  as  the  Carol inas  and 
Georgia,  and  the  Florid  as,  East  and  West,  muft  in¬ 
evitably  prove  unfpeakably  beneficial  to  Great-Britain. 
See  Bahama-Islands,  Florida,  and  Mexico. 

The  iflands  of  Bermudas  and  Barbadoes  are  pretty  well  peo¬ 
pled,  as  alfo  moft  of  the  Leeward  Iflands  ;  but  there  are  fe¬ 
veral  iflands  to  which  we  have  as  good  a  tide  as  to  any  of 
thefe,  that  are  not  fettled  at  all,  though,  from  the  nature 
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fcf  their  climate,  foil,  and  fituation,  they  are  filperlor  to 
rnoft  of  thofe  of  which  we  are  pofl'efled,  as  fhall  be  fhewn 
hereafter  *. 

*  Hereby  I  meant  the  Neutral  Islands,  which  are  at 
prefent  happily  annexed  to  the  crown  of  England,  except 
bt  Lucia;  and,  in  lieu  of  that,  we  have  obtained  the  iflands 
of  Granada  and  the  GranaDines. 


I  he  noble  ifland  of  Jamaica,  which  of  itfelf  would  inrich 
any  country  to  which  it  belonged,  is  not  duly  cultivated. 
So  that  our  colonies  may  become  a  greater  fource  of  trea- 
fttre  than  hitherto  they  have  given  us. 

I  o  accomplifh  which  end,  the  meafures  are  obvious. — The 
fnft  is,  impfoving  luch  of  our  colonies  as  are  already  well 
fettled  ;  the  next,  providing  for  the  thorough  planting  fuch 
as  are  at  prefent  but  very  indifferently,  or  lcarce  at  all,  peopled. 
— In  relpect  to  the  firft,  nothing  feems  more  advantageous 
than  providing  every  colony  with  fome  ftaple  commodity, 
which  does  not  interfere  with  other  of  our  colonies,  and  which 
Europe,  and  the  reft  of  the  world,  ftand  in  need  of.— This 
would  make  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  colonies  eafy,  and  ren¬ 
der  them  certainly  inftrumental  to  promote  the  l'olid  intereft 
of  their  mother-kingdom. 

Virginia  and  Maryland  are  poffeffed  of  the  tobacco  trade;  in 
which,  if  any  eafe,  encouragement,  or  advantage,  can  be 
granted  them,  moft  certainly  they  deferve  it.  [See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Tobacco.]  With  refpedft  to  New  England,  Penfyl- 
vania,  New  York,  and  the  Jerfeys,  effectual  ways  and  means 
fhould  be  found  to  augment  their  commerce  with  England 
dire&ly,  by  promoting  their  defire  and  ability  to  furnilh  us 
with  all  kinds  of  naval  ftores,  and  with  what  iron  we  are  not 
able  to  furnifh  ourfelves,  but  are  obliged  to  take  from  fo¬ 
reign  nations.  See  the  article  Iron. 

1  here  was,  as  to  pitch  and  tar,  a  conftderable  bounty  given, 
and  for  many  years,  indeed,  produced  no  effedf,  which,  for 
a  time,  might  poffibly  countenance  an  opinion,  that  the 
friends  to  the  plantations  were  too  fanguine  in  their  notions 
on  that  head  ;  but  experience  Ihewed  the  contrary.  For,  the 
eircumftances  of  the  public  making  it  neceffary  to  try  how 
far  this  might  be  practicable,  it  very  foon  appeared  that  the 
thing  could  be  eafily  done  ;  and,  upon  fending  over  perfons 
well  experienced  in  the  methods  of  making  pitch  and  tar,  the 
people  in  the  colonies  foon  fell  into  it,  .and  fuch  quantities 
were  imported,  as  not  only  fupplied  our  wants,  but  enabled 
,  us  to  fupply  thofe  of  feveral  neighbours ;  and  then,  upon  a 
fuppofition  that  the  trade  was  effectually  eftablilhed,  the 
bounty  was  difeontinued.  And  what  was  the  Confequence  of 
this  meafure?  Truly,  the  importation  of  thefe  commodities 
from  Pruffia,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  was  revived  ;  for  the 
people  of  thofe  countries,  buildingla'rgebulky  fhips,  peculiarly 
proper  for  tranfporting  thefe  commodities,  by  navigating  thefe 
Ibips  cheaper  than  we  can  do  ours,  are  thereby  able  to  un¬ 
derfell  our  countrymen  in  the  colonies,  by  three  or  four  (hil¬ 
lings  in  a  barrel :  fo  that,  to  preferve  this  tfade,  there  grew  a 
neceffity  of  granting  a  new  bounty  upon  pitch  and  tar  from 
America,  or  laying  a  new  duty  upon  what  was  imported  from 
the  north.  See  the  article  Pitch  and  Tar. 

1  he  fame  may  be  faid  with  regard  to  iron,  of  which,  at 
pi  dent,  we  import  near  double  as  much  from  Sweden  and 
Ruffia,  as  is  fold  to  all  the  reft  of  Europe,  for  which  we  | 
pay  moftly  in  ready  money  ;  yet  no  queftion  can  be  made  of 
the  practicability  of  bringing  the  heft  part  of  the  iron  We 
want  from  our  plantations;  which  fhould,  by  all  means,  be 
done,  if  it  can,  ’till  we  are  capable  amply  of  fupplying  our¬ 
felves,  by  the  means  of  our  pit-coal  fuel,  if  a  difeovery  of 
that  nature  fhould  ever  be  made.  See  the  articles  Coals 
and  Iron. 

In  regard  to  hemp  and  flax,  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  Ruffians 
exported  to  England^  and  all  other  parts,  above  the  value  of 
a  million  a  year.  If  heinp  and  flax  be  fo  valuable  a  produCt 
for  merchandize  with  them,  there  feems  to  be  a  much  greater 
profpeCt  of  it’s  being  fo  to  ourfelves,  by  raffing  them  elfeCIu- 
diy  in  our  plantations,  becaufe  they  will  not  be  fubjeft  to 
any  land-carriage,  but  Ihipped  immediately  from  the  place  of 
growth  ;  becaufe  land  is  cheaper  in  our  plantations,  than  in 
the  fourth  parts  of  Ruffia.  The  climate,  being  equal  with 
that  in  Egypt  and  Italy,  is  fuppofed  to  produce  hemp  and 
flax  preferable  to  theirs. 


V/  ith  refpeCI  to  the  produ&s  of  fugar  and  tobacco,  ’tis  matter 
of  fad,  according  to  Sir  Jofiah  Child,  that  every  white 
man  employs  four  at  home,  that  is  to  fay,  finds  them 
ticnk  to  lupply  him  with  utenfils  requifite  for  his  work. 
i\ow,  if  fugar  and  tobacco  employ  fuch  a  number  of  hands, 
at  home,  certainly  every  perfon  employed  in  the  planta¬ 
tions,  m  railing  and  dreffing  of  hemp  and  flax,  muft,  by  his 
a  our,  return  more  than  twice  the  advantage  that  can  be 
pro  ucet  v  iugar  and  tobacco,  for  they  are  manufactured  in 
ne  p  antations  .  the  refining  the  fulmar,  and  cutting  the  to- 

wL°’  WflH  tHe,  Httle  Sur‘ntity  that  is  rolhd  excepted. 
l  i  rC3S  ,‘IX  an  hemp  are  materials  for  employing  all  idle 
t*  an,’  C0!1fequence,  the  poor’s  rates  will  foon  be 

,’n  a  Iitt,e  time>  will  find  what  they 
)ea,ly  faye  thereby,  will  be  more  than  fufficient  to  encourao-e 
he  ptop.c  to  begin  that-  employment  to  effe&uai  purpofe. 


And,  if  once  we  comfe  to  be  fupplied  with  hemp  and  flax  by 
the  aforefaid  methods,  every  place  will  be  filled  with  flax- 
dreflers,  and  the  ov erfeers  of  the  poor  in  every  parifh,  where, 
the  wool-fpinning  trade  is  not  capried  on,  may  very  eafily 
come  at  hemp  and  flax,  which  they  will  find  as  profitable  to 
them,  as  the  woollen  is  to  the  other;  for  many  inconvenien¬ 
ces  have  attended  one  manufatftufe  interfering  with  another* 
befides,  there  will  be  an  intercourfe  cf  trade  created,  by  one 
part  of  the  kingdom  fupplyfngthe  other  with  diftineft  manu¬ 
factures.  This  will  contribute  to  give  full  employment  tef 
.  the  whole  kingdom,  and  an  univerfal  chearfulnefs  to  every 
body :  for  the  poor  are  never  happier,  than  when  they  have 
full  employment ;  and,  when  they  are  employed,  riches  are 
diffufed  throughout  the  whole  nation. 

Certain  it  is,  that  there  is  no  want  of  timber  of  every  fort, 
for  houses,  no  lefs  than  ship-building,  in  our  Britifh 
North  American  colonies,  the  whole  taken  into  confidera- 
tion,  fince  the  definitive  treaty  of  1763.  Our  Nor¬ 
way  trade  has  too  long  drained  this  kingdom  of  immenfe 
fums  of  fpecie,  for  deal-boards,  Timber,  spars, 
baulks,  and  fome  iron  ;  they  take  from  us  our  guineas, 
cur  crown  pieces,  and  bullion,  and  but  little  of  our 
tobacco,  and  a  few  coarfe  woollens  of  no  value.  The 
Danes  fupply  not  only  Gre at-Britain,  but  Holland, 
France,  and  Spain,  with  fo  great  a  quantity  of  fir-tim¬ 
ber,  deals,  Sec.  that  they  do  not  load  therewith  fo  few  as 

2000  fhips  a  year,  and  return  feven-eighths,  at  leaft,  of  the 
Value,  in  ready  money ;  and  they  carry  away,  perhaps,  the 
greateft  quantity  of  our  current  coin  of  any  trade  whatever; 
they  coveting  chiefly  our  crown  and  half-crown  pieces, 
which  pafs  more  current  in  Norway  than  they  do  in  Eng¬ 
land  itfelf.  for  the  fupply  of  Britain  and  other  nations 
with  the  feveral  fpecies  of  timber  beforementioned,  the 
Danes  build  large  bulky  fhips ;  and  why  may  not  we  at  pre¬ 
fent,  by  means  of  our  North  American  colonies,  fupply  our¬ 
felves  with  that  timber  we  have  fo  long  taken  from  the 
Danes,  at  the  expence  of  a  ballance  of  trade  to  the  difad- 
vantage  of  this  nation,  of  no  lefs  than  between  3  and  400,000 
pounds  per  annum. 

1  o  the  produces  of  hemp  and  flax,  we  may  add,  that  pot- 
afhes,  cocheneal,  filk,  and  cotton,  are  the  produce  of  Eafl: 
Florida  in  particular ;  which  will  prove  a  very  eafy  and  pro¬ 
fitable  employment  for  women  and  children,  as  indigo,  rice, 
and  other  valuable  commodities,  will  be  raifed  by  the'ftrength 
of  the  men.  So  that  the  reader  will  eafily  difeern,  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  at  all  in  the  way  of  enabling  thefe  north¬ 
ern  colonies  to  pay  us  for  our  manufadures,  and  therefore 

nothing  fhould  prevent  their  fetting  heartily  about  it. _ The 

fame  obfervations  will,  irt  a  great  meafure,  hold  good  with 
regard  to  our  fouthern  ifland-colonies,  fuch  as  the  planting 
in  great  plenty  coffee,  tea,  cacao,  indico,  and  the  fhrub' 
that  produces  cocheneal  [fee  thefe  articles] ;  but,  above  all, 
we  fhould  by  no  means  forget  filk,  for  reafons  that  have  al¬ 
ready  been  given  under  the  article  British  America:  at 
prefent  we  fhall  only  obferve,  that  there  is  great  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  conveniency  attends  the  cultivation  of  the  laft-men- 
tioned  commodity  ;  that  as  it  is  proper  for  the  fame  foil  and 
c.imate,  as  hemp  and  flax,  fo  they  may  be  both  carried”  on 
together ;  the  filk  harveft,  as  it  is  called,  being  over  before 
the  hemp  and  flax  are  ripe.  For  more  matter  upon  this 
head,  fee  the  article  Silk. 

As  to  our  fugar-iflands,  though  they  have  already  a  ftaple 
commodity  of  very  great  value,  yet  this  fhould  not  hinder  us 
from  confiderin.g  how  that  commodity  may  be  ftill  rendered 
more  ufeful,  both  to  the  planters,  and  to  Great-Britain  in 
general ;  aftd  how  far  alfo  other  things  are  capable  of  being 
improved  in  thefe  iflands.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Sir  Jofiah 
Child,  that  fugar  may  be  made  as  much  the  commodity  of 
this  nation,  as  the  gold  and  filver  of  Peru  and  Mexico  are  the 
peculiar  tteafures  of  Spain.  The  reafons  he  gives  are  very 
cogent,  but  it  is  certain  that  we  have  not  yet  fallen  upon  the 
right  method  of  reducing  his  dodlrine  into  practice,  fince,  in- 
ftead  of  exporting  one  half  of  the  fugar  we  bring  home,  as 
we  formerly  did,  we  do  not,  at  prefent,  export  much  above 
one  fixth,  and  this,  not  from  any  diminution  in  the  general 
demand,  but  becaufe  new  markets  have  been  found,  at 
which  foreigners  can  buy  cheaper.  The  French,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  have  fo  greatly  improved  their  fugar-iflands,  as  to 
have  done  us  great  injury  in  this  capital  branch  of  trade  at 
foreign  markets ; — which,  I  am  afraid,  was  owing  to  "our 
fugar-trade  labouring  too  long;  under  many  very  great  diffi¬ 
culties  and  difeouragements,  both  at  home  and  abroad.— 
Indeed,  the  wifdom  of  the  legiflature  has  removed  many  of 
them  ;  but,  when  the  channel  of  any  branch  of  trade  has 
been  diverted;  it  is  no  eafy  matter  to  bring  the  fame  into 
it’s  former  current.  To  effeauate  this,  however,  all  hands 
fhould  be  fet  to  work,  and  all  arts  tried  ;  and,  ’till  thefe  fuc- 
ceed,  our  fugar-planters  fhould  endeavour  to  bring  other  j 
Commodities  t6  market.  But,  how  the  fugar-trade  of  our  j 
colonies  may  be  greatly  advanced,  I  fnall  endeavour  to  (hew  I 
under  the  article  Sugar. 

It  has  been  computed,  by  fome,  that  there  is  not  lefs  than  a 
million  and  a  half  of  white-people  in  our  plantations,  which 
computation  has  been  judged  by  others  fomewhat  of  tha 
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fcigkeft;  perhaps  it  lllay  be  fo,  but,  without  doufet,  it  would 
be  our  interefl  to  have  tw6  millions  of  white  people  there, 

*  and  more,  and  no  Negroe-flaves  at  all ;  for,  with  all  fob- 
.  million  to  better  judges,  I  cannot  help  thinking  the  Have- 

trade  as  nationally  difadvantageous,  as  it  is  inhuman,  cruel, 
and  unchriftian-like.  See  Negroes  and  African  Trade. 
Nor  do  I  apprehend,  that  rendering  our  colonies  populous  in 
whites,  inftead  of  blacks,  would  either  drain  the  Britilh  do¬ 
minions,  or  at  all  endanger  the  dependency  of  our  colonies 
upon  their  mother  kingdom.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  of  opi¬ 
nion  with  thofe,  who  have  thought,  that  the  increafe  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  plantations,  as  it  would  increafe  our  American 
trade  in  general,  fo  it  would  certainly  increafe  the  number 
of  our  people  at  home,  and  that  the  methods  proper  to  be 
taken  for  the  better  peopling  our  colonies,  and  improving 
them,  would  infallibly  render  them  more  dependent  on  their 
mother-kingdom. 

Though  the  general  propofition,  that  the  number  of  the 
people  is  the  riches  of  a  country,  be  true,  yet  it  is  true  only 
of  induflrious  and  ufeful  people;  and  it  is  in  this  fenfe,  and 
this  only,  that  the  number  of  people  in  Holland  is  quoted  as 
an  example:  fo  that,  if  there  be  in  any  country  numbers  of 
people  ufelefs,  they  are  fo  far  from  contributing  to  the  wealth 
of  that  country,  that  they  are  one  great  caufe  of  it’s  poverty. 
Now,  it  is  certain,  that  though  this  nation  might  become 
more  powerful  and  more  rich,  by  being  more  numerous  in 
people  than  it  is  ;  yet  there  is  not  any  more  probable  means 
of  accomplifhing  this,  than  by  employing  our  ufeful  hands, 
which,  perhaps,  may  be  eafier  done  abroad,  in  our  planta¬ 
tions,  than  at  home.  We  have  prodigious  numbers  of  va¬ 
gabonds  throughout  the  kingdom,  who  live  no  one  knows 
how  ;  there  cannot  therefore  be  any  cruelty  in  fending  thefe 
people,  where  they  fhall  be  compelled  to  labour,  and  there¬ 
by  maintain  themfelves,  and  become  ufeful  to  others.  Ma¬ 
ny  people  are  daily  eonvidted  of  fmall  crimes,  and,  from  the 
ignominy  of  the  conviction  and  punifhment,  rendered  defpe- 
rate,  and  come  to  the  gallows  :  it  would  certainly  be  good 
policy,  as  well  as  charity,  to  put  them  in  the  way  of  honeft 
labour,  before  they  become  foperlatively  wicked. — Multi¬ 
tudes  are,  from  time  to  time,  releafed  out  of  prifon  by  aCts 
of  grace,  and  many  private  a£ts  of  benevolence,  which  fet 
them  at  liberty ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  leaves  them  in  a 
little  better  condition  than  the  liberty  of  flarving ;  and  who 
can  fay,  that  it  would  not  be  highly  laudable  to  find  out 
means  for  giving  thefe  people  bread  as  well  as  freedom  ? 

I  make  no  doubt,  but  there  are  people  enough  in  thefe  king¬ 
doms,  who  have  libera!  hearts  as  well  as  weighty  purfes,  and 
who  would  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  raile  a  proper  fund 
for  fending  thefe  people  abroad  ;  not  like  tranfpotts  or  ne¬ 
groes,  but  like  unhappy  Britons,  with  due  provifion  for  their 
comfortable  maintenance  in  their  paflage,  and  a  proper  re¬ 
ception  in  the  places  they  are  fent  to.— This,  as  it  is  a  very 
natural,  fo  it  bids  fair  for  a  very  effectual  way  to  eafe  our 
pool  s  rates,  prevent  robbers  and  murderers,  ftock  our  colo¬ 
nies  with  labourers,  and  enlarge  the  trade  of  the  nation. 

‘  Colonies,  in  the  East  or  West  Indies,  fays  the  judi- 

*  cious  Mr  Magens,  fo  far  as  they  take  off  the  ufeful  and  la¬ 
borious,  weaken  and  divide  the  mother-country  ;  however, 
fome  make  even  this  a  queflion,  as  the  fparing  of  certain 

‘  numbers,  who  cannot  find  means  of  doing  much,  is  the 

*  caufe  of  others  living  better  when  they  are  gone,  and  of 
marrying  and  propagating  their  fpecies  more  freely,  as  is 

*  rarely  the  cafe  of  men  in  diflrelled  circumftances.  But, 

*  not  to  extend  this  argument  farther,  it  is  certainly  true, 

*  that  where-ever  large  colonies  are  to  be  planted,  it  is  more 
politic  to  encburage  foreigners,  than  to  tranfplant  too 

*  many  of  the  natives :  but  it  may  be  juftly  obferved,  that 

*  both  England  and  France  have  many  people  that  do  more 

*  harm  than  good  at  home,  and  may  either  of  them  fpare 
lome  thoufands  annually,  and  flrengthen  themfelves  by  it 
at  home  and  abroad  ;  but  it  mall  be  admitted,  that  induf- 

*  trious  foreigners  are  a  happy  acquifition. 

‘  Spain  admits  none,  or  rarely  any  foreigners  in  America  ; 

*  and  that  cow  try  being  rich  and  charming  to  it,  multitudes 
of  the  natives  reforted  thither ;  and  the  Spaniards,  at  the 

*  not  being  a  very  prolific  people,  they  have  much 
weakened  and  expofed  their  country ;  by  which  means, 
they  who  were  formerly  dreaded  for  their  power,  are  now 
fimply  refpedted  for  their  wealth,  and  in  no  other  manner 

‘^have  any  influence  on  the  affairs  of  Europe.’ 

But,  in  doing  this,  great  confutation  fhould  be  ufed,  that 
there  be  nothing  in  it  of  fhamc,  and  as  little  of  compulfion 
as  may  be.  The  terms  ought  to  be  fuch,  as  may  encourao-e 
people  in  difl refs  to  accept  them,  and  the  accepting  them 
might  be  in  the  nature  of  a  fuperfedeas  to  all  criminal  profe- 
cutions,  not  of  a  capital  nature.  They  fhould  be  fent  abroad 
nr  a  term  of  years,  or  ’till  they  could  repay  a  certain  fum 
of  money  to  the  corporation  intruded  with  the  management 
of  this  fcheme,  and  conliclerable  rewards  fhould  be  given  to 
fuch  as  behaved  well,  and  gained  a  competent  fettlement 
during  the  time  limited  for  their  remaining  abroad  ;  and,  if 
to  this,  certain  honorary  preferments  were  added,  it  might 
anlwer  very  good  purpofes.  '  Thefe  are  the  outlines  only  of 
a  great  defign,  perhaps,  not  unworthy  the  attention  of  the 
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legiflature  who,  poffibly;  may  think  a  tax  on  public  ditef- 
uons,  and  divers  other  particulars,  a  reafonable  fund  for  fuch 

fhnnMCe;  bCin§  ?.°thin*  more  tban  that  luxury 

are  nhl  ^  ,CVe  necellky  5  and  that  thofe  who 

muft  work  5  be  madewiIli”S  to  help  thofe  that 

No  trades  deferve  fo  much  our  care  to  procure  and  preferve, 
and  encouragement  to  profecute,  as  thofe  that  employ  the 
moft  Clipping ;  although  the  commodities  carried  be^>f  frrnll 
va  u=  themieives,  as  ,  great  par,  „f  thc  co  jj,  " 

our  colonies  are.  I  or,  beftdes  the  gain  accruing  by  the  goods 
the  freight  m  fuch  trades,  often  more  than  the  value  of  the 
goods,  is  all  profit  to  the  nation  ;  and  they  bring  with  them  a 
gieat  accefs  of Teamen  and  naval  prowefs,  the.natural  drength 
and  fecurity  of  this  kingdom. 

Colonies  and  plantation's  are  both  drength  and  riches  to  their 
mother-country,  while  they  are  obliged  inviolably  to  regard 
her  Jaws :  and  while  ours  have  Britifh  blood  in  their  veins 
relations  in  Great-Brimn,  and  a  true  fenfe  of  the  invaluable 
e  mg  o  Eiitifh  liberty,  and  can  get  by  trading  with  us  ; 
the  Wronger  and  greater  they  grow,  the  more  the  crown,  as 
well  as  the  kingdom,  will  gain  by  them  ;  nothing  but  our  ar¬ 
bitrary  treatment  of  them,  and  our  mifgovernment,  can  make 
them  otherwife  than  beneficial  to  the  nation  in  general, 
in  former  times,  thofe  who  were  intruded  with  the  chief 
power  in  our  colonies,  have  granted  fuch  large  tracts  of  land 
as  well  to  themfelves  as  others,  that  many  planters  have  been’ 
and  are  at  prefen t,  prevented  from  inlarging  their  planta¬ 
tions,  whereby  the  increafe  of  fettlers  has  been  prevented, 
and  people  in  general  difeouraged  from  going  thither  as  for- 
merly  It  has  long  been  really  matter  of  fad  complaint,  that 
in  molt  of  our  colonies  there  is  no  land,  though  in  mod  of 
them  fuch  vaft  quantities  uncultivated,  left  near  any  fettle¬ 
ment,  that  is  unpatenteed,  or  not  granted  to  fome  particular 
peifon ;  which  may  deferve  the  attention  of  the  public  wif- 
dom,  whether  we  confider  the  lofs  that  has  already  enfued, 
and  mud  enfue  to  this  kingdom,  by  fuch  large  trails  of  land 
remaining  uncultivated;  and  which  the  proprietors  either 
cannot  or  will  not  fettle  and  plant,  or  fell,  but  on  mod  exor- 
ttant  terms  ;  which  afluredly  mud  be  repugnant  to  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  crown  ;  for  thefe  grants  of  land  were  certainly 
given  to  be  Cultivated,  and  not  to  be  monopolized,  in  order 
to  raife  their  value  upon  other  induflrious  planters,  whofe 
lands  might  be  contiguous  to  them,  and  would  gladly  culti- 
vate  them  fo,  as  to  render  them  beneficial  to  the  nation  as 
well  ds  themfelves. 

Numbers  of  men  are  to  be  preferred  to  the  laroenefs  of  do¬ 
minions ;  ’tis  the  increafe  of  hands,  and  the  right  employ¬ 
ment  of  them,  as  we  have  obferved,  wherein  confids  the 
profperity  and  happinefs  of  our  nation ;  and  fore  it  is  an 
egregious  invafion  on  the  liberty  and  property  of  other  Bri- 
tilh  fobjeils,  that  perfons  who  have  great  trails  of  land  in 
America,  will  neither  fettle  or  fell  but  on  the  mod  extrava- 
gant  condmons ;  and  therefore  is  it  not  highly  reafonable, 
that  fuch  fhall  be  obliged  by  the  laws  to  do  either  the  one 
or  the  other  ;  whereby  indudrious  planters  who  would  in¬ 
creafe  their  plantations,  or  others  who  would  become  fuch 
may  be  enabled  to  do  fo  on  reafonable  terms  ? 

The  grants  of  fuch  great  tra as  of  land  have" too  often  been 
procured  on  very  eafy  terms,  and  frequently  upon  wrono- 
foggedions  ;  many  hold  fome  thoufands  of  acres  a  piece  and 
thofe  largely  furveyed  ;  fome  patents  are  laid  to  contain  dou¬ 
ble  the  quantity  of  land  mentioned,  or  intended  to  be  grant¬ 
ed  ;  whence  it  is  that  fo  many  tboufand  acres  are  taken  up. 
but  not  planted.— This  drives  away  the  inhabitants  and  fer- 
vants  bred  up  only  to  planting,  into  parts  where  their  labour 
is  not  fo  profitable,  either  to  the  crown  or  to  the  kingdom 
as  it  would  be  in  our  colonies,  efpecially  in  thofe  not  pro¬ 
ducing  commodities  that  are  of  Britifh  growth  :  befides,  fuch 
piactices  afe  the  chief  caufe,  that  fome  have  had  no  better 
foccefs,  or  made  no  greater  progrefs  in  fettlements,  and 
therefore  is  a  grievance  that  Calls  aloud  for  immediate  re- 
drefs.— The  French  fuffer  nothing  of  this  kind  in  their  plan¬ 
tations  :  however  fo  little  I  may  approve  tof  fome  of  the  max¬ 
ims  of  the  French  conftitution,  yet  the  cafe  of  their  trade 
and  plantations  may  deferve  our  notice;  they  oblige  every 
fhip  or  veffel,  bound  to  any  of  their  colonies,  to  carry  foch 
a  number  of  perfons,  in  proportion  to  it’s  tonnage  or 
freight,  paflage  free  ;  not  permitting  any  perfon  to  take  up 
more  land  than  he  fhall  plant  or  manure  in  a  limited  time 
or  is  neceflary  for  him  to  his  planting;  and  furnifhing  per¬ 
fons  who  will  become  fettlers,  with  negroes,  and  all  mate- 
rials  and  requifltes  wanting  in  making  fettlements,  and  only 
obliging  them  to  repay  the  public  out  of  the  produce  one 
third  of  what  is  produced,  ’till  thereby  the  fum  advanced  be 
fully  repaid.— T  hefe,  among  many  other  wife  meafures  have 
occafioned  the  rapid  progrefs  that  the  French  have  made  in 
their  American  commerce.  See  French  America 
The  general  good  of  the  community  is  ever  to  take  place 
of  that  of  any  particular  perfons  ;  and  therefore,  if  thefe  We 
tracts  of  land  in  the  hands  of  any  of  his  majefty’s  fobjedts 
which  remain  uncultivated,  v'ere  but  fettled,  the  benefit  to 
Great-Bntam  would  prove  ineffably  great;  for  it  would  not 
only  be  an  encouragement  to  our  neceffitous  people  chtar- 
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fully  to  refort  thither,  but  add  proportionate  ftrength  to  our 
colonies,  greater  variety  to  their  productions,  and  enable  them 
to  fell  as  cheap  as  our  American  competitors  at  foreign  mar¬ 
kets  ;  all  which  will  prove,  not  only  the  grand  prefervative, 
but  the  general  increafe  of  our  whole  plantation  commerce  in 
the  new  world. 

As  the  increafe  of  people  muft  neceffarily  occafton  an  increafe 
in  the  confumption  of  all  kinds  of  manufactures,  fo,  the  greater 
any  country’s  demands  are  for  them,  the  greater  will  be  it’s 
trade ;  and  the  more  will  the  mother-country,  as  well  as  the 
plantations,  become  opulent  and  powerful. 

The  want  of  falling  into  meafures  fomewhat  adequate  to  thofe 
of  the  French  beforementioned,  together  with  the  falfe  and 
narrow  notions  entertained  by  too  many  of  our  planters  and 
others,  in  regard  to  the  engroffing  of  immenfe  quantities  of 
land,  and  keeping  them  barren  and  ufelefs,  are  highly  de- 
trimentali  and  may,  in  time,  be  abfolutely  ruinous  to  the 
Britilh  intereft  in  America,  if  the  utmoft  policy  is  not  ex¬ 
erted,  to  render  both  our  new  and  old  American  colonies 
profperous. 

Although  fome  American  land-proprietors  and  planters  ima¬ 
gine,  that,  the  fewer  the  fettlements  are,  the  better  will  the 
produce  of  their  plantations  fell ;  yet,  as  this  is  a  principle 
that  mull  render  our  piantation-produCts  dearer  and  dearer, 
can  any  meafures  more  effectually  tend  to  enable  our  rivals 
in  the  American  trade  to  fupplant  us  at  foreign  markets  ? 
Are  not  thefe  planters  and  land-proprietors  la)  ing  the  certain 
foundation  of  ruin  and  deftruCtion  to  our  American  intereft, 
and  confequently'  to  their  own  properties  in  the  end  ? 

Would  they  lay  afide  fuch  notions  and  fchemes,  which  have 
been,  and  {till  are,  pernicious  and  deftruCtive,  and  fall  upon 
effectual  meafures  for  the  increafe  of  people,  and  better  fettle- 
ment  of  their  countries,  their  own  intereft  would  not  only  be 
the  better  fecured  and  promoted,  but  thofe  of  their  mother- 
kingdom.  I  would  by  no  means  be  underftood,  as  propofing 
to  level  the  property  or  rightful  poffeffions  of  any  perfons  in- 
terefted  in  our  plantations  ;  my  intention  is  only  to  fhew  the 
neceffity  of  reftraining  fuch  methods  as  have  been  formerly 
pradifed,  of  taking  up  large  traCts  of  land,  and  to  compel 
thofe  who  have  taken  them  up,  either  to  fettle  or  fell  them ; 
fo  that  thefe  practices  may  no  longer  prove  a  bar  to  the  in- 
duftry  of  others,  and  that  our  colonies  may  prove  a  lafting 
revenue  to  the  crown,  an  inexhauftible  fund  of  treafure  to 
Great-Britain,  and  the  certain  means  of  multiplying  our  fea- 
men  and  increafing  our  navigation. 

It  is  certain,  that  from  the  very  time  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
the  father  of  our  Englifh  colonies,  and  his  aflociates,  firft  pro¬ 
jected  thefe  eftabliftiments,  there  have  been  perfons  who  have 
found  an  intereft  in  mifreprefenting  or  leffening  the  value  of 
them.  When  the  intention  of  improving  thefe  diftant  coun¬ 
tries,  and  the  advantages  that  were  hoped  for  thereby,  were 
firft  fet  forth,  there  were  fome  who  treated  them  not  only  as 
chimerical,  but  as  dangerous  :  they  not  only  infinuated  the 
uncertainty  of  the  fuccefs,  but  the  depopulating  the  nation, 
if  it  fhould  be  contrary  to  their  expectation.  Thefe,  and 
other  objections,  flowing  either  from  a  narrownefs  of  under- 
ftanding  or  of  heart,  have  been  difproved  by  experience, 
which  hath  {hewn,  that  what  was  then  propofed  was  practi¬ 
cable  in  itfelf,  profitable  in  it’s  confequences,  and  attended 
with  none  of  thofe  evils,  which  thofe  pufdlanimous  or  ill- 
intentioned  people  apprehended,  or  pretended  fo  to  do. 

The  difficulties  which  will  always  attend  fuch  kind  of  fettle¬ 
ments  at  the  beginning,  proved  a  new  caufe  of  clamour,  and 
ever  will  ;  many  malignant  fuggeftions  were  made  about  fa- 
crificing  fo  many  Engliftimen  to  the  obftinate  defire  of  fet¬ 
tling  colonies  in  countries,  which  then  produced  very  little 
advantage.  But,  as  thefe  difficulties  were  gradually  fur- 
mounted,  thofe  complaints  vanilhed. — No  fooner  were  thefe 
lamentations  over,  but  others  arofe  in  their  ftead  ;  when  it 
could  be  no  longer  faid  that  the  colonies  were  ufelefs,  it  was 
ailedged  that  they  were  not  ufeful  enough  to  their  mother- 
country;  that,  while  we  were  loaded  with  taxes,  they  were 
abfolutely  free  ;  that  the  planters  lived  like  princes,  while 
the  inhabitants  of  England  laboured  hard  for  a  tolerable  fub- 
fiftance. — This  produced  cuftoms  and  impofitions  upon 
plantation-commodities,  which,  if  grievous  to  the  planta¬ 
tions,  muft  turn  to  our  difadvantage  as  well  as  theirs,  and 
confequently  become  detrimental  to  both. 

At  prefent  there  is  a  great  change  in  the  face  of  affairs  in 
thele  parts  of  the  world,  which  has  produced  a  change  in 
the  fentiments  of  thofe  who  are  fettled  there,  and  ought  ljke- 
wife  to  produce  a  change  in  our  conduCt. — The  principal 
point  in  this  change  was,  the  furprifing  growth  of  the  French 
power  in  America,  before  the  laft  definitive  treaty, 
and  their  arduous  and  unwarrantable  attempts  dally  to  aug¬ 
ment  their  ftrength  there,  in  order  to  have  gained  the  bal- 
lance  of  trade  and  power  into  their  own  hands,  in  this  part 
o  the  world  ;  which  appeared  from  the  true  and  undifguifed 
ltateof  the  cafe,  as  I  have  given  it  under  the  article  of  Bri¬ 
tish  America,  and  which  I  {hall  further  corroborate  un- 
er  the  article  Irench  America,  and  in  divers  other  parts 
of  this  work,  that  have  a  connexion  with  each  other, 
if  we  had  confidered,  that  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  when 
** unce  very  little  trade,  and  her  colonies  were  of  no 
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great  confequence,  fhe  was  then  almoft  a  match  fot  all  Eu¬ 
rope  befide,  and  that  too  when  the  maritime  powers  were  in 
the  moft  flourifhing  condition  ;  we  might  have  eafily  forefeen 
to  what  a  height  her  power  would  increafe  with  the  addition 
of  colonies  and  commerce. — But  we  did  not  fufficiently  pro¬ 
vide  againft  an  evil,  which  of  all  others  we  ought  moll  to 
have  apprehended. 

The  very  thing  that  had  hitherto  hindered  us  from  conceiv¬ 
ing  as  we  ought  to  do  of  our  danger  in  this  refpeCt,  would 
have  convinced  us,  if  we  had  viewed  it  in  the  right  light, 
and  reafoned  upon  it  as  became  us.  If  we  experience  that, 
in  conjunction  with  the  greateft  powers  upon  the  continent, 
we  have  not  been  able,  for  thefe  fixty  years  paft,  to  fet  any 
bounds  to  the  ambition  of  France  in  Europe,  what  limits 
were  we  like  to  fet  to  her  power  in  America,  when  it  came 
to  bear  any  proportion  there,  to  what  {he  has  attained  here, 
but  by  giving  an  effectual  check  to  her  career  of  commerce 
and  power  in  the  new  world,  as  we  feem  to  have  done  by 
the  definitive  treaty  of  1763? 

The  nature  of  their  government,  though  it  makes  their  fub- 
jeCts  lefs  happy,  renders  their  colonies  the  more  formidable, 
and  enables  the  prince  to  proteCt  them  more  effectually,  and 
to  grant  them,  from  time  to  time,  greater  encouragements; 
fo  that  we  need  not  wonder  they  have  overcome  fo  many  dif¬ 
ficulties,  or  that  the  trade  of  the  French  iflands  {hould  be  fo 
much  more  confiderable  now,  than  it  was  at  the  peace  of 
Utrecht. — We  may  likewife  be  affured  of  this,  that,  the  more 
their  trade  increafes,  the  more  it  will  be  encouraged ;  be- 
caufe  of  the  fteady  and  uniform  conduCt  of  the  French  mi- 
niftry,  to  emulate  each  other  in  the  care  and  protection 
thereof. 


As  to  our  apprehenfions  in  regard  to  the  French  colonies, 
time  has  {hewn  they  were  but  too  well  founded  ;  our  fettle¬ 
ments  on  the  continent,  as  I  have  {hewn,  were  furrounded 
by  them  ;  the  correfpondence  between  Canada  and  Louifiana 
was  in  fome  manner  fettled  ;  and,  though  a  little  more  time 
might  have  been  requifit?  to  perfeCt  the  defigns  they  had 
formed  on  that  fide  ;  yet,  if  we  had  not  obtained  the  peace  we 
have  done  by  the  definitive  treaty,  they  would  have 
in  few  years  perfected  them,  and  then  we  Ihould  have  found 
our  circumftances  very  uneafy.  This  muft  appear  plain  and 
certain  to  every  man,  who  will  turn  his  thoughts  to  what 
we  have  urged  throughout  this  work  :  we  {hould  not  there¬ 
fore  admire,  that  thofe  who  both  felt  and  faw  it,  expreffed  , 
themfelves  with  fome  warmth  upon  this  topic. 


Remarks. 

Before  I  conclude  this  article,  it  may  be  ufeful,  I  apprehend, 
to  obviate  fome  objections  that  have  been  too  frequently  made 
againft  due  encouragement  being  given  to  our  Britifti  colo¬ 
nies  ;  one  of  which  is,  that,  if  they  {hould  be  encouraged, 
they  would  grow,  {hake  off  the  Englifh  government,  or  at¬ 
tempt  an  independency  of  this  kingdom. 

To  diffipate  fears  and  jealoufies  of  this  kind,  we  defire  it  may 
be  obferved, 

1.  If  we  confider  the  fituation  of  our  colonies,  which  now 
ftretch  all  along  the  coaft  of  North  America,  and  are 
feparated  from  each  other  by  great  rivers,  a  very  little  to 
guard  thofe  paffages  would  make  it  impracticable  for  people 
the  moft  defperately  inclined  to  unite  in  one  body. 

2.  As  the  fubfiftance  of  thefe  colonies  is  the  fupplying  chiefly 
our  fugar  plantations  with  flour,  bifeuit,  pipe-ftaves,  fifti, 
and  other  provifions,  the  prohibiting  them  that  commerce 
would  foon  prove  their  deftruCtion,  there  being  above  80O 
veffels  belonging  to  the  province  of  New  England  only,  that 
are  employed  in  the  coafting  and  filhing  trade. 

3.  It  is  to  be  confidered,  that  our  colonies  are  under  different 
governments.  Maryland  and  Penfylvania  have  their  refpeCtive 
proprietary  governors,  and  the  Jerfeys  and  New  Y ork  alfo  their 
diftinCt  governors. — New  England  has  alfo  a  diftinCt  govern¬ 
ment  from  the  reft,  &c.  Is  it  eafily  practicable,  therefore, 
for  thofe  different  governments  to  form  a  defign  of  defection 
from  England,  without  being  difeovered,  and  betraying  one 
another  ? 

New  England  has  formerly,  indeed,  {hewed  an  uncommon 
ftiffnefs,  very  different  from  that  regard  they  ought  to  have 
had  for  their  mother-country,  or  a  true  fenfe  of  the  protection 
and  tendernefs  which  have  been  extended  to  them;  but,  we 
apprehend,  what  has  heretofore  been  done,  was  rather  owing 
to  the  perfonal  cavils  and  machinations  of  fome  men  who  af- 
feCted  popularity,  than  to  any  general  intention  to  aim  at 
independency.  It  is  certain,  that  the  moft  judicious  and  opu¬ 
lent  amongft  them  highly  detefted  fuch  proceedings. 

But,  if  New  England  Ihould  ever  prefume  to  attempt  to  be 
independent  ot  this  kingdom,  the  flopping  their  fupplying 
the  fugar  iflands,  and  their  coafting  and  filhing  trades,  would 
fo  diftrefs  them  that  they  would  not  long  be  able  to  fubfift, 
and  the  {hare  they  poffefs  of  that  trade  would  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  other  colonies,  which  would  greqtly  inrich  them, 
and,  perhaps,  irrecoverably  impoverilh  New  England.  But, 
if  fome  turbulent  men  Ihould  ever  be  capable  of  railing  a 
fpirit  of  defeClion  among  them,  a  fquadron  of  light  frigates 
would  entirely  cut  oft'  their  trade;  and,  if  that  did  not 
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efTcftuafly  anfwer  the  end,  the  government  of  England 
would  be  compelled,  contrary  to  their  lenity,  to  do  what 
other  nations  do  of  choice,  viz.  place  {landing  forces  among 
them,  to  keep  them  in  fubjeftion,  and  oblige  them  to  raife 
money  to  pay  them.  Thefe  things  are  not  fuggefted  from 
the  leaft  apprehenfion,  that  thefe  people  will  ever  be  fo  in¬ 
fatuated,  but  to  {hew  the  confequences  that  may  reafonably 
be  prefumed  to  follow  from  lo  rafh  and  impolitic  an  at¬ 
tempt. 

Some  perfons  have  heretofore  infinuated  that  this  colony 
might  one  day  put  themfelves  under  the  protection  of  l'ome 
foreign  potentate;  which  muft  be  either  France,  Spain,  or 
Holland.  In  regard  to  the  two  former,  the  fpirit  of  perfecu- 
tion  which  prevails  under  their  government,  without  any 
other  reafon,  leans  fufficient  to  diffipate  apprehenfions  of  this 
kind.  Moreover,  the  defpotic  power  of  thofe  nations  differs 
fo  greatly  from  the  mild  and  gentle  government  of  England, 
that  the  very  perfons  who  fhould  be  unhappily  fpirited  to 
raife  fuch  difturbances,  would  themfelves  tremble  at  the 
thoughts  of  a  change  from  the  happy  ftate  of  freedom  and  li¬ 
berty,  to  that  of  arbitrary  will,  perfecution,  and  tyranny  :  fo 
that  there  could  be  no  hopes  left  but  from  Holland  ;  and,  as 
we  lie  between  them  and  New  England,  it  is  not  very  likely 
that  fuch  an  enterprize  fhould  prpve  fijccefsful ;  nor  would 
a  change  of  this  nature  any  ways  meliorate  the  condition  of 
thefe  people. 

Although  fears  and  jealoufies  of  this  kind  fhould  beabfolutelv 
groundlefs,  yet  there  are  fome  who  have  apprehended  mif- 
chiefs  of  another  nature,  that  may  enfue  from  giving  effectual 
encouragement  to  our  plantations  for  the  raifing  of  hemp, 
{lax,  pot-afh,  pitch  and  tar,  indico,  filk,  iron,  Sec.  &c.  &c. 
for  that,  as  foon  as  they  {hall  be  eftablifhed  in  the  methods 
of  producing  thefe  rough  materials,  they  will  certainly  fet 
up  thofe  manufactures  with  which  we  now  fupply  them, 
and  thereby  deprive  us  of  thofe  advantages  we  are  intitledto 
reap  from  their  eftablifhment. 

But  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  parliament  of  England  will 
ever  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  our  plantations,  in  regard  to  a 
matter  of  fuch  important  concernment  to  this  kingdom  ;  for, 
if  thefe  attempts  are  not  effectually  reftrained,  they  will  ever 
occafion  fuch  heart-burnings  between  our  colonies  and  their 
mother-country,  as  may,  and  certainly  will,  prove  injurious 
to  both.  But  keeping  our  planters  to  the  raifing  fuch  ma¬ 
terials  for  our  Britifh  manufactures,  as  we  are  neceffitated  to 
take  at  prefent  from  foreign  nations  and  their  colonies,  will 
effectually  prevent  jealoufies  and  mifunderftanding  between 
Britons  and  her  American  brethren,  and  give  mutual  ftrength, 
riches,  and  power,  to  both. 

Are  not  fuch  the  natural  means  to  render  thefe  kingdoms,  and 
her  plantations,  more  and  more  independent  of  other  ftates 
and  empires,  with  refpeCt  to  their  maritime  and  commercial 
intereft  ?  And  do  we  not  daily  experience  the  neceflity  of 
fuch  policy  being  fteadily  and  vigoroufly  purfued  ? 

JHave  not  molt  of  the  nations  of  Europe  interfered  with  us, 
more  or  lefs,  in  divers  of  our  ftaple  manufactures,  within 
half  a  century,  not  only  in  our  woollen,  but  in  our  lead  and 
tin  manufactures,  as  well  as  our  fifheries  ?  Shall  not  the  Bri- 
tifh  colonies  be  effectually  encouraged  to  raife  raw  filk  for 
our  Britifh  manufacturers  to  work  up,  when  his  Pruffian  ma- 
jefty,  it  feems,  is  about  to  do  fo  in  his  German  dominions, 
which  are  deftitute  of  thofe  benefits  and  advantages  for  the 
purpofe,  that  our  colonies  enjoy?  Shall  we  be  obliged  to 
take  hemp  and  flax,  and  other  naval  {tores,  from  foreign 
countries,  when  our  own  colonies,  if  effectually  promoted, 
will  certainly  afford  us  all  that  we  want  ?  Shall  we  import 
iron,  pot-a{h,  indico,  cocheneal,  dyeing  woods,  cacao,  cof¬ 
fee,  and  drugs  of  various  kinds,  of  foreign  nations,  when  we 
can  have  them  within  ourfelyes  ?■  Shall  our  linnen  manufac¬ 
tures  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  be  cramped,  or  labour  under  any 
difadvantages  for  rough  materials  fuitable  to  their  manufac¬ 
tures,  when  our  Britifh  America  is  able  to  produce  them,  ei¬ 
ther  in  one  colony  or  another  ?  Why  fhould  we  not  encourage 
the  building  of  large  bulky  fhips  in  our  plantations,  fuch  as 
are  ufed  by  the  Danes  and  Swedes,  in  order  to  import  part 
of  our  timber,  if  we  cannot  the  whole,  from  our  continent 
colonies  ? 

Let  our  plantations  have  every  encouragement,  that  will  in¬ 
terfere  only  with  the  commercial  interefts  of  foreign  nations, 
and  with  thofe  more  efpecially  who  have  rivalled  and  Sup¬ 
planted  us  in  the  fugar,  and  other  our  plantation  branches  of 
trade  ;  and  they  will  be  far  more  beneficially  employed,  than 
to  think  of  letting  up  the  manufactures  of  their  mother- 
kingdom,  or  fhaking  off  their  dependency  :  nothing,  I  am 
periuaded,  will  induce  them  to  either  of  thefe,  but  the  want 
of  being  promoted,  in  due  fubferviency  to  the  intereft  of 
Great-Britain. 

Thefe  kingdoms,  with  it’s  dependencies,  is  doubtlefs  as  well 
able  to  lublift  within  itielf,  as  any  nation  in  Europe  :  we  are 
as  happily  fituated,  all  our  territories  confidered  together,  as 
a*iy  nation  in  the  whole  world,  and  a  conftitution  fuperior  to 
any  throughout  the  globe  ;  we  are  hleffed  with  an  induftrious 
and  enterprizing  people,  accomplifhed  for  all  the  arts  of  com¬ 
merce,  war,  or  peace:  we  have  provifions  in  abundance, 
and  thofe  of  the  belt  iort,  and  are  capable  of  raifing  more 
than  fufficient  for  double  the  number  of  inhabitants :  we  have 
V  p.i,.  I. 
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the  beft  materials  for  cloathing,  and  (land  in  need  of  nothing, 
either  for  ufe  or  luxury,  but  what  we  have  at  home,  or  might 
rave  irom  our  colonies  (which  will  demonffrably  appear 
throughout  this  undertaking  :  fo  that  we  might  create  fuch 
an  intercourfe  of  trade  among  ourfelyes,  and  between  us  and 
our  plantations,  as  would  maintain  a  prodigious  navigation, 
even  though  we  traded  to  no  other  parts.  See  the  articles 
America,  Britain,  Great  -  Britain,  Planta¬ 
tions. 

And,  if  our  colonies,  by  means  of  all  the  encouragement 
which  they  require,  became  as  populous  in  white  people  aa 
they  are  capable  of,  and  were  not  permitted  at  all  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  would  they  not 
import  an  additional  quantity  of  manufactures  from  us,  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  number  of  their  inhabitants;  and  which  they 
would  be  enabled  to  pay  for,  by  means  of  thofe  rough  mate¬ 
rials  wherewith  they  furnifhed  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire¬ 
land  ?  And  although,  in  confequence  of  taking  thefe  particu¬ 
lars  before  enumerated  from  our  own  plantations,  we  fhould 
take  lefs  of  the  fame  from  foreign  countries  ;  and,  although 
thefe  countries  fhould  retaliate  upon  us,  and  take  lefs  of  Bri¬ 
tifh  produCls  and  manufactures  ;  yet  we  fhould  gain  as  much, 
if  not  more,  by  encouraging  of  our  plantations,  rather  than 
thofe  foreign  nations ;  becaufe  we,  at  prefent,  pay  a  great 
annual  ballance  to  many  of  thefe  countries,  which  ballanca 
being  faved,  that  would  absolutely  center  within  ourfelves 
and  our  colonies.  Nay,  ’tis  reafonable  to  believe,  that  our 
plantations,  being  brought  to  fuch  a  flourishing  ffate  and 
condition,  would  enable  us  to  fupply,  in  part,  other  foreign 
countries  with  their  productions, 

Nor  would  our  maritime  power,  and  the  number  of  our  fea- 
men,  be  diminifhed  by  this  policy  ;  for  our  conftant  navi¬ 
gation  to  and  from  our  own  colonies  would,  perhaps,  prove 
as  good  a  nurfery  for  our  royal  navy,  as  that  we  carry  on 
with  thofe  foreign  nations,  from  whom  we  take  luch  com¬ 
modities  as  might  be  raifed  in  our  own  plantations :  and,  $3 
our  naval  power  is  the  grand  bulwark  whereon  we  muff  ever 
rely,  to  maintain  our  happy  independency,  as  a  free  and  a 
trading  people,  why  need  we  be  afraid  to  difoblige  other  na¬ 
tions,  by  taking  lefs  in  value  in  their  commodities  than  they 
do  of  ours  ?  Which  maxim,  we  humbly  conceive,  ought  to 
be  the  pole-ftar,  whereby  the  government  of  our  plantations 
fhould  be  fleered.  However,  it  would  not  be  politic,  per¬ 
haps,  to  put  our  plantations  upon  raifing  the  whole  of  thefe 
commodities,  which  we  at  prefent  take  from  other  countries, 
wherewith  we  drive  a  trade  nationally  beneficial;  but  what 
objection  can  be  made  againft  raifing  thofe  materials  in  our 
own  colonies,  which  we  now  take  from  thefe  countries  with 
which  we  carry  on  a  commerce  nationally  difadyantageous  ? 

In  order  to  judge  of  the  real  imminent  danger  our  colonies 
and  plantations  were  in  before  the  Peace,  fee  the  articles 
British  America,  French  America,  Spanish  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  the  articles  France  and  Spain,  And,  that  we 
may  take  a  view  of  this  important  fubjeCt  in  every  light  it 
will  admit  of,  we  fhall  rg-confider  it  under  the  article  Plan¬ 
tations,  Sugar  Colonies. 

For  the  regulation  of  the  trade  of  our  Britifh  Colonies,  the 
following  aft  of  parliament  paffed  in  the  year  1763,  which 
being  very  important,  we  judge  the  whole  of  it  requifit?  to 
be  given. 

An  A  Cl  for  granting  certain  duties  in  the  British  Colo¬ 
nies  and  Plantations  in  America;  for  continuing, 
amending,  and  making  perpetual,  an  aft  paffed  in  the  fixth 
year  of  the  reign  of  his  late  majefty  king  George  the  fe~ 
cond,  (intitled.  An  act  for  the  better  securing 

AND  ENCOURAGING  THE  TRADE  OF  HIS  MAJESTY’S 

sugar  colonies  in  Amerjca  ;)  for  applying  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  fuch  duties,  and  of  the  duties  to  arife  by  virtue  of 
the  faid  aft,  towards  defraying  the  expences  of  defending, 
protefting,  and  feeuring.,  the  faid  colonies  and  planta¬ 
tions  ;  for  explaining  an  aft  made  in  the  25th  year  of  the 
reign  of  king  Charles  II.  (intituled,  An  act  for  the 
ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  THE  GREENLAND  AND  EaST- 
land  trades  ;)  and  for  altering  and  difallowing  feyeral 
drawbacks  on  exports  from  this  kingdom,  and  more  ef- 
feftually  preventing  the  clandeftine  conveyance  of  goods 
to  and  from  the  faid  colonies  and  plantations,  and  im¬ 
proving  and  feeuring  the  trade  between  the  fame  and 
Great  Britain. 

4  Whereas  it  is  expedient  that  new  provifions  and  regulations 
4  fhould  be  eftablifhed  for  improving  the  revenue  of  this 
4  kingdom,  and  for  extending  and  feeuring  the  navigation 
4  and  commerce  between  Great-Britain  and  your  majefty’s 
‘  dominions  in  America,  which,  by  the  peace,  have  been 
‘  fo  happily  enlarged  :  And  whereas  it  is  juft  and  neceflary, 

*  that  a  revenue  be  raifed,  in  your  majefty’s  faid  dominions 
4  in  America,  for  defraying  the  expences  of  defending,  pro- 

*  tefting,  and  feeuring  the  fame ;  we,  your  majefty’s  molt 
4  dutiful  and  loyal  fubjefts,  the  commons  of  Great  Britain 
4  in  parliament  aflembled,  being  defirous  to  make  fome  pro- 
4  vifion,  in  this  prefent  feffion  of  parliament  towards  raifing 
4  the  faid  revenue  in  America,  have  refolved  to  give  and 
4  grant  unto  your  majefly  the  feveral  iates  and  duties  herein 
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*  after  mentioned  ;  that,  from  and  after  the  29th  day  of 
4  September  1764,  there  fhall  be  raifed,  levied,  collected, 
‘  and  paid  unto  his  majefty,  his  heirs  and  fucceffors,  for 

*  and  upon  all  white  or  clayed  sugars,  of  the  produce 

*  or  manufacture  of  any  colony  or  plantation  in  America, 
‘  not  under  the  dominion  of  his  majesty,  his  heirs 
4  and  successors  ;  for  and  upon  indico,  and  coffee  of 
4  foreign  produce  or  manufacture;  for  and  upon  all 
4  wines  (except  French  wine)  ;  for  and  upon  all  wrought 
4  silks,  Bengals  and  stuffs,  mixed  with  silk  or 

*  herba,  of  the  manufacture  of  Persia,  China,  or  East 
4  India,  and  all  callico,  painted,  dyed,  printed  or 
4  ftained  there;  and  for  and  upon  all  foreign  linnen 
4  cloth  called  camerick  and  French  lawns,  which 
4  fhall  be  imported  or  brought  into  any  colony  or  plantation 
4  in  America,  which  now  is,  or  hereafter  may  be,  under 
4  the  dominion  of  his  majefty,  his  heirs  and  fuccefi'ors,  the 
4  feveral  rates  and  duties  following;  that  is  to  fay, 

4  For  every  hundred  weight  avoirdupois  of  fuch  foreign 
4  white  or  clayed  fugars,  one  pound  two  fhillings,  over  and 

*  above  all  other  duties  impofed  by  any  former  aCt  of  parlia- 
4  merit* 

4  For  every  pound  weight  avoirdupois  of  fuch  foreign  indico, 

4  fix  pence. 

4  For  every  hundred  weight  avoirdupois  of  fuch  foreign  cof- 
4  fee,  which  fhall  be  imported  from  any  place  except  Great 
4  Britain,  two  pounds  nineteen  fhillings  and  nine  pence. 

4  For  every  ton  of  wine  of  the  growth  of  the  Madeira’s,  or 
4  of  any  other  ifiand  or  place  from  whence  fuch  wine  may 
4  be  lawfully  imported,  and  which  fhall  be  fo  imported  from 
4  fuch  iflands  or  places,  the  fum  of  feven  pounds. 

4  For  every  ton  of  Portugal,  Spanifh,  or  any  other  wine, 

4  (except  French  wine)  imported  from  Great  Britain,  the 
4  fum  of  ten  fhillings. 

4  For  every  pound  weight  avoirdupois  of  wrought  filks, 

*  Bengals,  and  fluff’s,  mixed  with  ftllc  or  herba  of  the  ma- 
4  nufafture  of  Perfia,  China,  or  Eaft  India,  imported  from 
4  Great  Britain,  two  fhillings. 

4  For  every  piece  of  callico,  painted,  dyed,  printed,  or 
4  ftained,  in  Perfia,  China,  or  Eaft  India,  imported  from 
4  Great  Britain,  two  fhillings  and  fix  pence. 

4  For  every  piece  of  foreign  linnen  cloth  called  Cambrick, 

4  imported  from  Great  Britain,  three  fhillings. 

4  For  every  piece  of  French  lawn  imported  from  Great  Bri- 
4  tain,  three  fhillings. 

4  And  after  thofe  rates  for  any  greater  or  leffer  quantity  of 
4  fuch  goods  refpeftively. 

4  And  it  is  hereby  further  enafted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid, 

4  That  from  and  after  the  faid  29th  day  of  September  1764, 

4  there  fhall  alfo  be  raifed,  levied,  collefted,  and  paid,  unto 
4  his  majefty,  his  heirs,  and  fucceffors,  for  and  upon  all  cof- 
4  fee  and  pimento,  of  the  growth  and  produce  of  any  Bri- 
4  tish  colony  or  plantation  in  America,  which  fhall 
4  be  there  laden  on  board  any  Britifh  fhip  or  veffel,  to 
4  be  carried  out  from  thence  to  any  other  place  whatsoever, 

4  except  Great  Britain,  the  feveral  rates  and  duties  follow- 
4  ing  ;  that  is  to  fay, 

4  For  every  hundred  weight  avoirdupois  of  fuch  Britifh  cof- 
4  fee,  feven  fhillings. 

4  For  every  pound  weight  avoirdupois  of  fuch  Britifh  pi- 
4  mento,  one  halfpenny. 

4  And  after  thofe  rates  for  any  greater  or  leffer  quantity  of 
4  fuch  goods  refpeftively. 

4  And  whereas  an  aft  was  made  in  the  fixth  year  of  the  reign 
4  of  his  late  majefty  king  George  the  fecond,  intituled,  An 
4  aft  for  the  better  fecuring  and  encouraging  the  trade  of  his 
4  majefty’s  fugar  colonies  in  America,  which  was  to  continue 
4  in  force  for  five  years,  to  be  computed  from  the  24th  day 
4  of  June  1733,  and  to  the  end  of  the  then  next  Seffion  of 
4  parliament;  and  which,  by  feveral  fubfequent afts,  made  in 
4  the  1  ith,  the  19th,  the  26th,  the  29th,  and  the  31ft  years 
4  of  the  reign  of  his  faid  late  majefty,  was  from  time  to  time 
4  continued  ;  and  by  an  aft  made  in  the  firft  year  of  the  reign 
4  of  his  prefent  majefty,  was  further  continued  until  the  end 
4  of  this  prefent  feffion  of  parliament ;  and  although  the  faid 
4  aft  hath  been  found  in  fome  degree  ufeful,  yet  it  is  highly 
4  expedient  that  the  fame  Ihould  be  altered,  enforced,  and 
4  made  more  efteftual ;  but  in  confideration  of  the  great  di- 
4  fiance  of  feveral  of  the  faid  colonies  and  plantations  from 
4  this  kingdom,  it  will  be  proper  further  to  continue  the  faid 
4  Aft  for  a  firort  fpace,  before  any  alterations  and  amend- 
4  ments  fhall  take  effeft,  in  order  that  all  perfons  concerned 
4  may  have  due  and  proper  notice  thereof:  Be  it  therefore 
4  enafted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  that  the  faid  aft,  made 
in  the  fixth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  late  majefty  king  j 
4  George  the  fecond,  intituled,  An  aft  for  the  better  fecur-  ‘ 
ing  and  encouraging  the  trade  of  his  majefty’s  fugar  colo- 
4  nies  in  America,  fhall  be,  and  the  fame  is  hereby  further 
4  continued  until  the  30th  day  of  September  1  764. 

*  ^nd  bek  further  enafted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid.  That  ! 

4  from  the  29th  day  of  September  1764,  the  faid  aft,  fub- 

*  ject  to  fuch  alterations  and  amendments  as  are  herein  after 
■contained,  fhall  be,  and  the  fame  is  hereby  made  per- 

*  petual 

And  oe it  further  enafted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid.  That 
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4  in  lieu  and  inftead  of  the  rate  and  duty  impofed  bv  the  faid 
4  aft  upon  molaffes  and  fyrups,  there  fhall,  from  and  after 
4  the  faid  29th  day  of  September  1  764,  be  railed,  levied, 

4  collefted,  and  paid  unto  his  majefty.  &.c.  for  and  upon 
4  every  gallon  of  molaffes  or  fyrups,  being  the  growth,  pro- 
4  duft,  or  manufafture  of  any  colony  or  plantation  in  Ame- 
4  rica,  not  under  the  dominion  of  his  majefty,  his  heirs  or 
4  fucceffors,  which  fhall  be  imported  or  brought  into  any  co- 
4  lony  or  plantation  in  America,  which  now  is,  or  hereafter 
4  may  be,  under  the  dominion  of  his  Majefty,  his  heirs  or 
4  fucceffors,  the  fum  of  three  pence. 

4  And  it  is  hereby  further  enafted,  by  the  authority  afore- 
4  faid.  That  the  faid  rates  and  duties  hereby  charged  upon 
4  fuch  foreign  white  or  clayed  fugars,  foreign  indico,  foreign 
4  coffee,  wines,  wrought  filks,  Bengals,  and  fluffs  mixed 
4  with  filk  or  herba,  callico,  cambricks,  French  lawns,  and 
4  foreign  molaffes  or  fyrups,  imported  into  any  Britifh  Ame- 
4  rican  colony  or  plantation,  fhall  be  raifed-, 'levied,  colleft-  - 
4  ed,  and  paid,  in  the  fame  manner  and  form,  and  by  fuch 
4  rules,  ways,  and  means,  and  under  fuch  penalties  and  for- 
4  feitures,  (not  otherwife  altered  by  this  aft)  as  are  men- 
4  tioned  and  expreffed  in  the  faid  aft  of  parliament,  made  in 
4  the  fixth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  late  majefty  king  Georqe 
4  the  fecond,  with  refpeft  to  the  raifing,  levying,  colleftino-, 

4  and  payment  of  the  rates  and  duties  thereby  granted  ;  and 
‘  that  the  aforefaid  duties  hereby  charged  upon  Britifh  coffee 
4  and  pimento,  exported  from  any  Britifh  colony  or  planta- 
4  tion,  fhall  be  raifed,  levied,  collefted,  and  paid,  in  the 
4  fame  manner  and  form,  and  by  fuch  rules,  ways,  and 
4  means,  and  under  fuch  penalties  and  forfeitures,  as  are 
4  mentioned  and  referred  unto  in  an  aft  of  parliament  made 
4  in  the  25th  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Charles  the  fecond, 

4  intituled,  An  aft  for  the  encouragement  of  the  Greenland 
4  and  Eaftland  trades,  and  for  the  better  fecuring  the  plan-  ' 

4  tation  trade,  with  relpeft  to  the  raifing,  levying,  colleft- 
4  ing,  and  payment  of  the  rates  and  duties  thereby  granted 
4  upon  the  feveral  goods  therein  particularly  enumerated ; 

4  and  that  all  powers,  penalties,  provifions,  articles  and 
4  claufes,  in  thofe  afts  refpeftively  contained  and  referred 
4  unto,  (except  in  fuch  cafes  where  any  alteration  is  made 
4  by  this  aft)  fhall  be  obferved,  applied,  praftifed,  and  put 
4  in  execution,  for  the  raifing,  levying,  collefting,  and  an- 
4  fwering  the  refpeftive  rates  and  duties  granted  by  this  aft, 

4  as  fully  and  efteftually,  as  if  the  fame  were  particularly 
‘  and  at  large  re- enafted  in  the  body  of  this  prefent  aft,  and  1 
4  applied  to  the  rates  and  duties  hereby  impofed;  and  as  I 
4  fully  and  efteftually,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  as  the 
4  fame  could  have  been  at  any  time  put  in  executidn,  for  the 
4  like  purpofes,  with  refpeft:  to  the  rates  and  duties  granted 
4  by  the  faid  former  afts. 

4  Provided  always,  and  it  is  hereby  further  enafted  by  the 
4  authority  aforefaid,  That,  if  the  importer  of  any  wines 
4  fhall  refufe  to  pay  the  duties  hereby  impofed  thereon,  it 
4  fhall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  colleftor,  or  other  proper 
4  officer  of  the  cuftoms  where  fuch  wines  fhall  be  imported, 

4  and  he  is  hereby  refpeftively  required  to  take  and  fecure 
4  the  fame,  with  the  calks  or  other  package  thereof,  and  to 
4  caufe  the  fame  to  be  publickly  fold,  within  the  fpace  of 
4  twenty  days  at  the  moll  after  fuch  refufal  made,  and  at  fuch 
time  and  place  as  fuch  officer  fhall,  by  four  or  more  days 
4  publick  notice,  appoint  for  that  purpofe ;  which  wine  fhall 
4  be  fold  to  the  beft  bidder,  and  the  money  arifing  by  the 
4  fale  thereof  fhall  be  applied,  in  the  firft  place,  in  payment  1 
4  of  the  faid  duties,  together  with  the  charges  that  fhall  have  I 
4  been  occafioned  by  the  faid  fale  ;  and  the  overplus,  if  any,  I 
4  fhall  be  paid  to  fuch  importer,  or  any  other  perfon  autho- 
4  rized  to  receive  the  fame. 

4  Provided  alfo,  That  if  the  money  offered  for  the  purebafe  | 

4  of  fuch  wine,  fhall  not  be  fufficient  to  difeharge  the  duty  I 
4  and  charges  aforefaid,  then,  and  in  every  fuch  cafe,  the 
4  colleftor  or  other  proper  officer,  fhall  caufe  the  wfine  to  be 
4  ftaved,  fpilt,  or  otherwife  deftroyed,  and  fhall  return  the 
4  calks  or  other  package  wherein  the  fame  was  contained  to  1 
4  fuch  importer. 

‘  An-d  h  is  hereby  declared  and  enafted.  That  every  piece  of  Ijj 
4  callico  intended  to  be  charged  with  the  duty  herein  before  I 
mentioned,  if  of  the  breadth  of  one  yard  and  a  quarter,  or 
4  under,  fhall  not  exceed  in  length  ten  yards ;  and  if  above  | 

4  that  breadth,  fhall  not  exceed  fix  yards  in  length  ;  and  that  (I 
4  every  piece  of  cambrick  and  French  lawn  fhall  contain 
4  thirteen  ells  each,  and  fhall  pay  duty  for  the  fame  in  thofe 
4  proportions  for  any  greater  or  leffer  quantity,  according  to 
4  the  fum  herein  before  charged  upon  each  piece  of  fuch  J 
4  goods  refpeftively. 

4  And  it  is  hereby  further  enafted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid, 

4  That  all  the  monies  which,  from  and  after  the  29th  day  of  V 
4  September  1764,  fhall  arife  by  the  feveral  rates  and  duties 
4  herein  before  granted  ;  and  alfo  by  the  duties  which,  from 
4  and  after  the  faid  29th  day  of  September  1764,  fhall  be 
4  raifed  upon  fugar  and  paneles,  by  virtue  of  the  faid  aft 
4  made  in  the  fixth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  faid  late  majefty 
4  king  George  the  fecond,  (except  the  neceffary  charges  of  1 
4  raifing,  collefting,  levying,  recovering,  anfwering,  paying, 

4  and  accounting  for  the  fame)  fhall  be  paid  into  the  receipt 
4  of  his  majefty’s  exchequer,  and  fhall  be  entered  fe  par  ate  I 
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*  and  apart  from  all  other  monies  paid  or  payable  to  his  ma-  I 
%  jefty,  his  heirs  or  fuccefTors  ;  and  Lhall  be  there  referved, 

‘  to  be  from  time  to  time  difpofed  of  by  parliament,  towards 

*  defraying  the  neceflary  expences  of  defending,  protecting, 

*  and  fecuring  the  Britifh  colonies  and  plantations  in  A- 

*  merica. 

‘  And  it  is  hereby  further  enabled,  by  the  authority  aforefaid, 

‘  That  from  and  after  the  tenth  day  of  September  1764, 
c  upon  the  exportation  of  any  fort  of  wine  (except  French 
‘  wines)  from  this  kingdom  to  any  Britifh  colony  or  planta- 
«  tion  in  America,  as  merchandize,  the  exporter  fhall  be 

*  paid,  in  lieu  of  all  former  drawbacks,  a  drawback  or  al- 

*  lowance  of  all  the  duties  paid  upon  the  importation  of  fuch 
‘  wine,  except  the  fum  of  three  pounds  ten  fhillings  per  ton, 

*  part  of  the  additional  duty  of  four  pounds  per  ton,  granted 
‘  by  an  aCt  made  in  the  laft  feffion  of  parliament,  intituled, 

«  An  aCt  for  granting  to  his  majefty  feveral  additional  du- 
‘  ties  upon  wines  imported  into  this  kingdom,  and  certain 
‘  duties  upon  all  cyder  and  perry,  and  for  raifing  the  fum 

*  of  three  millions  five  hundred  thoufand  pounds  by  way  of 

*  annuities  and  lotteries,  to  be  charged  on  the  faid  duties)  ; 

*  and  alfo  except  fuch  part  of  the  duties  paid  upon  wines 
«  imported  by  ftrangers  or  aliens,  or  in  foreign  fhips,  as  ex- 

*  ceeds  what  would  have  been  payable  upon  fuch  wines,  if 

*  the  fame  had  been  imported  by  Britifh  fubjeCts,  and  in 

*  Britifh  fhips,  any  law,  cuftom,  or  ufage  to  the  contrary 

*  notwithftanding ;  which  drawback  or  allowance  fhall  be 

*  made  in  fuch  manner,  and  under  fuch  rules,  regulations, 

<  penalties,  and  forfeitures,  in  all  refpeCts,  as  any  former 

*  drawback  or  allowance,  payable  out  of  the  duties  of  cuf- 

*  toms  upon  the  exportation  of  fuch  wine,  was,  could,  or 

*  might  be  made,  before  the  palling  of  this  aCt. 

*  Provided  always,  and  it  is  hereby  further  enaCted,  That 

*  upon  the  entry  of  any  fuch  wine  for  exportation  to  any 

*  Britifh  colony  or  plantation  in  America,  and  before  any 
«  debenture  fhall  be  made  out  for  allowing  the  drawback 

*  thereon,  the  exporter  fhall  give  bond,  with  fufficient  fecu- 
‘  rity,  to  his  majefty,  his  heirs  and  fuccefTors,  to  be  ap- 

*  proved  of  by  the  collector,  or  other  principal  officer  of  the 

*  cuftoms  at  the  port  of  exportation,  in  treble  the  amount 
‘  of  the  drawback,  payable  for  the  goods,  that  the  fame  and 

*  every  part  thereof  fhall  (the  danger  of  the  feas  and  ene- 
‘  mies  excepted)  be  really  and  truly  exported  to,  and  landed 
‘  in,  fome  Britifh  colony  or  plantation  in  America ;  and  that 

*  the  fame  fhall  not  be  exported,  or  carried  to  any  other 

*  place  or  country  whatfoever,  nor  relanded  in  any  part  of 

<  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  or  the  iflands  of  Guernfey,  Jerfey, 

«  Alderney,  Sark,  or  Man,  or  either  of  them  :  and  fuch 
4  bonds  fhall  not  be  delivered  up  nor  difcharged  until  a  cer- 
4  tificate  fhall  be  produced,  under  the  hands  and  feals  of  the 
4  collector,  or  other  principal  officer  of  the  cuftoms  at  the 
4  port  or  place  where  fuch  goods  fhall  be  landed,  teftifying 
4  the  landing  thereof :  and  the  condition  of  fuch  bond  fhall 

*  be,  to  produce  fuch  certificatedn  eighteen  months  from  the 
4  date  of  the  bonds  (the  dangers  of  the  feas  and  enemies  ex- 

*  cepted). 

‘  And  it  is  hereby  further  enaCted,  by  the  authority  afore- 
4  faid,  That  from  and  after  the  firft  day  of  May  1764,  no 
■*  part  of  the  rate  or  duty,  commonly  called  the  old  fubfidy, 

*  fhall  be  repaid  or  drawn  back,  for  any  foreign  goods  of 
4  the  growth,  production,  or  manufacture  of  Europe  or  the 
4  Eaft  Indies,  which  fhall  be  exported  from  this  kingdom  to 
4  any  Britifh  colony  or  plantation  in  America,  (wines,  white 
4  callicoes,  and  muflins,  only  excepted) ;  any  law,  cuftom, 

4  or  ufage,  to  the  contrary  notwithftanding. 

‘  And  it  is  hereby  further  enaCted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid, 

‘  That  from  and  after  the  tenth  day  of  September  1764, 

4  upon  the  exportation  of  any  fort  of  white  callicoes  or  muf- 
4  hns,  except  as  herein  after  is  mentioned,  from  this  king- 
4  dom  to  any  Britifh  colony  or  plantation  in  America,  be- 

*  fides  the  one  half  of  the  rate  or  duty  commonly  called  the 

*  Old  Subfidy,  which  now  remains  and  is  not  drawn  back 
4  for  the  fame  ;  there  alfo  fhall  not  be  repaid  or  drawn  back 
4  the  further  fum  of  four  pounds  fifteen  fhillings  for  every 
4  hundred  pounds  of  the  true  and  real  value  of  fuch  goods, 

4  according  to  the  grofs  price  at  which  they  were  fold  at  the 
4  fale  of  the  United  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  the 
4  Eaft  Indies,  being  the  third  part  of  the  net  duties  granted 
4  thereon  refpeCIively  by  two  feveral  ads  of  parliament,  the 
4  one  made  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of 
4  king  William  the  third,  intituled,  An  ad  for  laying  fur- 
4  ther  duties  upon  wrought  filk,  muflins,  and  fomeother 
4  commodities  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  for  enlarging  the  time 
4  for  purchafing  certain  reverfionary  annuities  therein  men- 
4  tioned  ;  and  the  other  made  in  the  third  and  fourth  year  of 
4  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  intituled.  An  ad  for  continuing 
4  duties  upon  low  wines,  and  upon  coffee,  tea,  chocolate^ 

4  fpices  and  pictures,  and  upon  hawkers,  pedlars,  and  petty 
4  chapmen,  and  upon  muflins  ;  and  for  granting  new  duties 
4  upon  feveral  of  the  faid  commodities,  and  alfo  upon  calli- 
4  coes,  China  ware,  and  drugs  ;  any  law,  cuftom,  or  ufage, 

4  to  the  contrary  notwithftanding. 

4  Provided  always,  and  be  it  further  enaded  by  the  autho- 

*  rity  aforefaid.  That  until  the  firft  day  of  March  1765, 

*  upon  the  exportation  from  this  kingdom,  to  any  Britifh 


colony  or  plantation  in  America,  of  fuch  white  cal’icoes 
‘  or  muflins  only  as  were  fold  on  or  before  the  2Cth  day  of 
March  1764,  at  the  fale  of  the  United  Company  of  Mer- 
chants  trading  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  fuch  and  the  Time 
drawbacks  fhall  be  allowed  as  are  now  payable  upon  the 
exportation  of  the  faid  goods.  . 

‘  And  be  it  further  enaCted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That 
if  any  merchant  or  other  perfon  fhall,  from  and  after  the 
firft  day  of  May  1764,  enter  any  goods  for  exportation  to 
parts  beyond  the  feas,  other  than  to  the  faid  Britifh  colo- 
‘  ntes  or  plantations  in  America,  in  order  to  obtain  any 
‘  drawback  not  allowed  by  this  ad  upon  the  exportation  of 
‘  fuch  goods  to  the  faid  Britifh  colonies  or  plantations ;  and 
‘  the  faid  goods  fhall  nevcrthelefs  be  carried  to  any  Britifh 
c  colony  or  plantation  in  America,  and  landed  there,  con- 
4  trary  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  hereof,  that  then 
4  and  in  fuch  cafe  the  drawback  fhall  be  forfeited,  and  the 

4  exporter  of  fuch  goods,  and  the  mafter  of  the  fhip  or 

4  veflel  on  board  which  the  fame  were  loaden  and  exported, 

4  fhall  forfeit  double  the  amount  of  the  drawback  paid  or 
4  to  be  paid  for  the  fame,  and  alfo  treble  the  value  of  the 
4  faid  goods. 

4  And  it  is  further  enaCted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That 
4  from  and  after  the  faid  firft  day  of  May  1764,  if  any  goods 
4  not  allowed  to  draw  back  any  part  of  the  old  fubfidy,  or 

4  any  other  duty  by  this  act,  fhall  be  entered  for  exportation 

4  from  this  kingdom  to  any  other  place  beyond  the  feas,  ex- 
4  cept  to  fome  Britifh  colony  or  plantation  in  America,  in 
4  every  cafe  where  the  exporter  is  required,  by  any  law  now 
4  in  force,  to  fwear  that  fuch  goods  are  not  landed  or  in- 
4  tended  to  be  landed  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  or  the  Ifle 
4  of  Man,  there  fhall  alfo  be  added  to,  and  included  in, 

4  the  oath  upon  the  debenture  for  fuch  goods,  44  any  Britifh 
44  colonies  or  plantations  in  America.” 

4  And  be  it  further  enaCted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That 
*  fr°m  and  after  the  29th  day  of  September  1764,  no  rum  or 
4  fpirits  of  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  any  of  the  colo- 
4  nies  or  plantations  in  America,  not  in  the  pofleffion,  or 
4  under  the  dominion  of  his  majefty,  his  heirs  or  fuccefTors, 

4  fhall  be  imported  or  brought  into  any  of  the  colonies  or 
4  plantations  in  America,  which  now  are,  or  hereafter  may 
4  be,  in  the  pofleffion,  or  under  the  dominion  of  his  majefty, 

4  his  heirs  or  fuccefTors,  upon  forfeiture  of  all  fuch  rum  or 
4  fpirits,  together  with  the  fhip  or  veflel  in  which  the  fame' 

4  fhall  be  imported,  with  the  tackle,  apparel,  and  furniture 
4  thereof,  to  be  feized  by  any  officer  or  officers  of  his  ma- 
4  je%’s  cuftoms,  and  profecuted  in  fuch  manner  and  form 
4  as  herein  after  is  exprefled ;  any  law,  cuftom,  or  ufage  to 
4  the  contrary  notwithftanding. 

4  And  it  is  hereby  further  enacted  and  declared  by  the  au- 
4  thority  aforefaid,  That  from  and  after  the  29th  day  of 
4  September  1764,  nothing  in  the  before  recited  act  made  in 
4  the  fixth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  late  majefty  king  George 
4  the  fecond,  or  any  other  aCt  of  parliament,  fhall  extend, 

4  or  be  conftrued  to  extend,  to  give  liberty  to  any  perfon  or 
4  perfons  whatfoever  to  import  into  the  kingdom  of  Ireland, 

4  any  fort  offugars,  but  fuch  only  as  fhall  be  fairly  and  bona 
4  fide  loaden  and  fhipped  in  Great  Britain,  and  carried  di- 
4  reCtly  from  thence  in  fhips  navigated  according  to  law. 

4  And  for  the  better  preventing  frauds  in  the  importation  of 
4  foreign  fygars  and  paneles,  rum  and  fpirits,  molafles  and 
4  fyrups,  into  any  of  his  majefty ’s  dominions,  under  pretence 
4  that  the  fame  are  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of 
4  the  Britifh  colonies  or  plantations,  it  is  further  enacted,  by 
4  the  authority  aforefaid,  That,  from  and  after  the  29th  day 
4  of  September  1764,  every  perfon  or  perfons  loading  on 
4  board  any  fhip  or  veflel,  in  any  of  the  Britifh  colonies  or 
4  plantations  in  America,  any  rum  or  fpirits,  lugars  or  pa- 
4  neles,  molafles  or  fyrups,  as  of  the  growth,  product,  or  manu- 
4  faCtureof  any  Britifh  colony  or  plantation,  fhall,  before  the 
4  clearing  out  of  the  faid  fhip  or  veflel,  produce  and  deliver  to 
4  the  collector,  or  other  principal  officer  of  the  cuftoms  at  the 
4  loading  port,  an  affidavit  figned  and  fworn  to  before  fome 
4  juftice  of  the  peace  in  the  faid  Britifh  colonies  or  planta- 
4  tions,  either  by  the  grower,  maker,  or  fhipper  of  fuch 
4  goods,  or  his  or  their  known  agent  or  faCtor,  expreffing, 

4  in  words  at  length,  and  not  in  figures,  the  quality  of  the 
4  goods  fo  fhipped,  with  the  number  and  denomination  of 
4  the  packages,  and  deferibing  the  name  or  names  of  the 
4  plantation  or  plantations,  and  the  name  of  the  colony 
4  where  the  fame  grew,  or  were  produced  and  manufactured ; 

4  which  affidavit  fhall  be  attefted,  under  the  hand  of  the  faid 
4  juftice  of  the  peace,  to  have  been  fworn  to  in  his  prefence, 

4  who  is  hereby  required  to  do  the  fame  without  fee  or  re- 
4  ward  :  and  the  collector,  or  other  principal  officer  of  the 
4  cuftoms  to  whom  fuch  affidavit  ft; all  be  delivered,  fhall 
4  thereupon  grant  to  the  mafter,  or  other  perfon  having  the 
4  charge  of  the  fhip  or  veflel,  a  certificate  under  his  hand 
4  and  feal  of  office,  (without  fee  or  reward)  of  his  having 
4  received  fuch  affidavit  purfuant  to  the  directions  of  this 
4  aCt ;  which  certificate  fhall  exprefs  the  quality  of  the  goods 
4  fhipped  on  board  fuch  fhip  or  veflel,  with  the  number  and 
4  denomination  of  the  packages  :  and  fuch  collector  or  other 
4  principal  officer  of  the  cuftoms  fhall  alfo,  (without  fee  or 
4  reward)  within  thirty  days  after  the  failing  of  the  fhip  or 

‘  veflel. 
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*  veflel,  tranfmit  an  exadf  copy  of  the  faid  affidavit  to  (he 

*  fecretaly’s  office  for  the  refpective  colony  or  plantation 
‘  where  the  goods  were  fhipped,  on  forfeiture  of  five 

*  pounds. 

<  And  it  is  further  ena&ed,  That  upon  the  arrival  of  fuch 
c  fhip  or  veflel  into  the  port  of  her  difeharge,  either  in  Great 
‘  Britain,  or  any  other  port  of  his  majefty’s  dominions,  where 

*  ffich  goods  may  be  lawfully  imported,  the  mafter,  or  other 
‘  perfon  taking  the  charge  of  the  fhip  or  velTel,  fhall,  at 

*  the  time  he  makes  his  report  of  his  fhip  or  cargo,  deli— 

*  ver  the  laid  certificate  to  the  collector,  or  other  principal 
‘  officer  of  the  cuftoms  ;  and  make  oath  before  him,  that 

*  the  goods  fo  reported  are  the  fame  that  are  mentioned  in 

<  the  faid  certificate,  on  forfeiture  of  one  hundred  pounds  ; 

*  and  if  any  rum  or  fpirits,  fugars  or  paneles,  molaffes  or 
‘  fyrups,  fliall  be  imported  or  found  on  board  any  fuch  fhip 
4  or  v effe  1 ,  for  which  no  certificate  fliall  be  produced,  or 
4  which  fhall  not  agree  therewith,  the  fame  fhall  be  deemed 
4  and  taken  to  be  foreign  rum  and  fpirits,  fugar  and  pa- 
4  neles,  molaffes  and  fyrups  ;  and  fliall  be  liable  to  the  fame 
4  duties,  reftridlions,  regulations,  penalties  and  forfeitures, 
4  in  all  refpe&s,  as  rum,  fpirits,  fugar,  paneles,  molafies 
4  and  fyrups,  of  the  growth,  produce  or  manufacture  of 
4  any  foreign  colony  or  plantation  -would  refpedively  be 
4  liable  to  by  law. 

4  Provided  always,  That  if  any  rum  or  fpirits,  fugars  or  pa- 
4  neles,  molafies  or  fyrups,  fhall  be  imported  into  Great 
4  Britain  from  any  Britifh  colony  or  plantation  in  America, 

4  without  being  included  in  fuch  certificate  as  is  herein  be- 
4  fore  directed  ;  and  it  fhall  be  made  to  appear  to  the  fa- 
4  tisfadfion  of  the  commiffioners  of  his  majefty’s  cuftoms  at 
4  London  or  Edinburgh  refpedively,  that  the  goods  are 
4  really  and  truly  the  produce  of  fuch  Britifh  plantation  or 
4  colony,  and  that  no  fraud  was  intended  ;  it  fhall  and  may  in 
4  fuch  cafe  be  lawful  for  the  faid  refpedtive  commiffioners  to 
«, permit  the  faid  goods  to  be  entered,  upon  payment  of  the 
c  like  duties  as  fuch  goods  would  be  liable  to  if  this  law 
4  had  not  been  made. 

4  And  whereas,  by  an  aft  of  parliament  made  in  the  twelfth 
4  year  of  the. reign  of  king  Charles  the  fecond,  intituled, 

4  An  adt  for  encouraging  and  increafing  of  fhipping  and  na- 
4  vigation,  and  feveral  fubfequent  afts  of  parliament  which 
4  are  now  in  force,  it  is,  amongft  other  things  dire&ed,  that 
4  for  every  fhip  or  veflel  that  fhall  load  any  commodities, 

4  in  thofe  adfs  particularly  enumerated,  at  any  Britifh  plan- 
4  tation,  being  the  growth,  produdt  or  manufa&ure  thereof, 

4  bonds  fliall  be  given  with  one  furety  to  the  value  of  one 
4  thoufand  pounds,  if  the  fhip  be  of  lefts  burden  than  one 
4  hundred  tons,  and  of  the  fum  of  two  thoufand  pounds  if 
4  the  fhip  be  of  greater  burthen ;  that  the  fame  commodi- 
’*  ties  fliall  be  brought  by  fuch  fhip  or  veflel  to  feme  other 
4  Britifh  plantation,  or  to  fome  port  in  Great  Britain  :  not- 
withftanding  which,  there  is  great  reafon  to  apprehend  fuch 
-  goods  are  frequently  carried  to  foreign  parts,  and  landed 
4  there.  And  whereas  great  quantities  of  foreign  molaffes 
4  and  fyrups  are  clandeftinely  run  on  fhore  in  “he  Britifh 
4  colonies,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  revenue,  and  the  o-reat 
4  detriment  of  the  trade  of  this  kingdom  and  its  American 
4  plantations  ;  to  remedy  which  pradTices  for  the  future,  be 
4  it  further  enaded,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  that  from  and 
-4  after  the  29th  day  of  September  1764,  bond  and  fecurity 
4  in  the  like  penalty  fhall  alfo  be  given,  to  the  colledor  or 
4  other  principal  officer  of  the  cuftoms  at  any  port  or  place 
4  in  any  of  the  Britifh  American  colonies  or  plantations,  with 
one  furety,  befides  the  mafter  of  every  fhip  or  vefTel  that 
fhall  lade  or  take  on  board  there  any  goods  not  particu- 
4  larly  enumerated  in  the  faid  ads,  being  the  produd  or  ma- 
4  nufadure  of  any  of  the  faid  colonies  or  plantations;  with 
4  condition,  that  in  cafe  any  molafles  or  fyrups,  being  the 
4  produce  of  any  of  the  plantations  not  under  the  dominion 
4  of  his  majefty,  his  heirs  and  fuccefTors,  fhall  be  laden  on 
4  board  fuch  fhip  or  vefTel,  the  fame  fhall  (the  danger  of 
4  the  feas  and  enemies  excepted)  be  brought,  without  fraud 
4  or  wilful  diminution,  by  the  faid  fhip  or  vefTel,  to  fome  of 
his  majefty  s  colonies  or  plantations  in  America,  or  tn 
4  fome  port  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  that  the  mafter  or  othe 
4  perfon  having  the  charge  of  fuch  fhip  or  vefTel,  fhall  im 
4 .  mediately  upon  his  arrival  at  every  port  or  place  in  Grea 
Britain,  or  in  the  Britifh  American  colonies  and  planta 
tions,  make  a  juft  and  true  report  of  all  the  goods  lade 
4  on  board  fuch  fhip  or  vefTel,  under  their  true  and  proper  de 
nominations  ;  and  if  any  fuch  non-enutnerated  goods  Thai 
4  be  laden  on  board  any  fuch  fhip  or  veflel,  before  fuch  bon 
«  12  ^5  given,  the  goods  fo  laden,  together  with  thefhi 
,  °r  V£fel  and  furniture,  fliall  be  forfeited,  and  fliall  an 

«  'my,bc  feulzed  hy  any  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  and  profe 
t  cut^d  inthe  manner  herein  after  direded. 

H  Th  ?  'S  herebynfurther  enaaed’  by  the  authority  aforefaid 
t  A  n  Cie7r|Tlilmen  °r  perfon  havmg  the  charge  of  an 
;  ^  before  he  departs  from  Jy  Britifl 

*  -  J  °r  Plantat:i0.n  where  he  receives  his  lading  ^ike 

^  -C,hc^.  under  the  hands  and  feals  of  the  cofledTor  o 

4  °ffiCer  °f  the  cuftoms  there  (which  certi 

-cate  fuch  officers  are  hereby  required  to  grant  without  fe 
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4  or  rewardj  that  bond  hath  been  given  purfuant  to  the  di- 
4  redions  of  this  or  any  other  adt  of  parliament  as  the  cafe 
4  fhall  require;  and  the  mafter,  or  perfon  having  the  charo-e 
4  of  fuch  fhip  or  vefTel,  fhall  keep  fuch  certificate  in  his 
4  cuftody  till  the  voyage  is  compleated;  and  fhall  then  de- 
4  liver  the  Tame  up  to  the  collector  or  other  chief  officer  of 
4  the  cuftoms,  at  the  port  or  place  where  he  fliall  difcharo-3 
4  his  lading,  either  in  Great  Britain  or  in  any  Britifh  Am  el 
’'man  colony  or  plantation,  on  forfeiture  of  one  hundred 
4  pounds  for  each  and  every  offence. 

4  And  it  is  hereby  further  enaded,  That  if  any  Britifh  fhip 
4  or  veflel,  laden  as  aforefaid,  with  any  goods  of  the  pro- 
4  duce  or  manufadure  of  any  Britifh  colony  or  plantation 
4  in  America,  or  having  on  board  any  molaffes  or  fyrups, 
4  the  produce  of  any  foreign  colony  or  plantation,  fhall  be 
4  difeovered  by  any  officer  of  his  Majefty’s  cuftoms,  within 
4  two  leagues  of  the  fhore  of  any  Britifh  colony  or  planta- 
4  tion  in  America,  and  the  mafter  or  perfon  taking  charge 
4  of  fu.ch  fhip  or  veflel  fliall  not  produce  a  certificate,  that 
4  bond  has  been  given,  purfuant  to  thediredions  of  this  or 
4  any  other  ad  of  parliament,  as  the  cafe  may  require ;  or 
4  if  he  fliall  not  produce  fuch  certificate  to  the  colledor  or 
4  other  chief  officer  of  the  cuftoms  where  he  fliall  arrive,  either 
4  in  Great  Britain  or  any  Britifh  American  colony  or  plan- 
4  tation,  fuch  fhip  or  vefTel,  with  her  tackle,  apparel  and 
4  furniture,  and  all  the  goods  therein  laden  fliall  be  forfeited 
4  and  fhall  and  may  be  feized  and  profecuted  as  herein  after 
4  is  direded. 

4  And  it  is  hereby  further  enaded,  by  the  authority  afore. 

faid,  hat  the  faid  bond  direded  to  be  given  by  this  ad, 

4  with  refped  to  fuch  noil-enumerated  goods,  fliall  continue 
in  force  for  one  year  from  and  after  the  completion  of  the 
voyage  ;  and  in  cafe  no  fraud  fliall  appear  within  that  time, 

4  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  the  commiffioners  of  bis  majefty’s 
4  cuftoms,  or  any  four  or  more  of  them,  to  dired  the  faid 
4  bond  to  be  delivered  up. 

4  And  ic  is  hereby  further  enaded,  by  the  authority  aforefaid 
4  That  from  and  after  the  29th  day  of  September  1764,  all 
4  coffee,  pimento,  cocoa  nuts,  whale  fins,  raw  filk,  hides 
4  and  fkins,  pot  and  pearl  afhes,  of  the  growth,  produdion 
4  or  manufadure  of.  any  liritjfh  colony  or  plantation  in 
4  America,  fliall  be  imported  diredly  from  thence  into  this 
4  kingdom,  or  fome  other  Britifh  colony  or  plantation,  un- 
4  der  the  like  fecunties,  penalties  and  forfeitures,  as  are  par- 
4  ticularly  mentioned  in  two  ads  of  parliament,  made  in  the. 

4  twelfth  and  twenty- fifth  years  of  the  reign  of  kino-  Charles 
4  the  fecond,  the  former  intituled.  An  ad  for  the  encou- 
4  raging  and  encreafmg  of  fhipping  and  navigation ;  and 
the  latter  intituled,  An  ad  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
4  Greenland  and  Eaftland  trades,  and  for  the  better  fe- 
4  curing  the  plantation  trade,  or  either  of  them,  with  re- 
4  fped  to  the  goods  in  thofe  ads  particularly  enumerated  ; 

4  any  law,  cuftom  or  ufage  to  the  contrary  notwithftand- 
‘  lng-  . 

4  And  it  is  hereby  further  enaded,  by  the  authority  aforefaid, 

.  hut  fiom  and  after  the  29th  day  of  September  1764,  no 
4  iron  nor  any  fort  of  wood,  commonly  called  lumber,  as 
4  fpecified  in  an  ad  palled  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of' 

4  king  George  the  firft,  intituled,  An  ad  for  giving  further 
4  encouragement  for  the  importation  of  naval  florets,  and 
for  other  purpofes  therein  mentioned,  of  the  growth,  pro- 
dudion  or  manufadure  of  any  Britifh  colony  or  planta¬ 
tion  in  America,  fhall  be  there  loaden  on  board  any  fhip 
4  or  veflel,  to  be  carried  from  thence,  until  fufficient  bond 
fliall  be  given,  with  one  furety  befides  the  mafter  of  the 
4  veflel,  to  the  colledor  or  other  principal  officer  of  the 
4  cuftoms  at  the  loading  port,  in  a  penalty  of  double  the 
value  of  the  goods,  with  condition,  that  the  faid  goods 
4  fhall  not  be  landed  in  any  part  of  Europe  except  Great 
Britain  ;  which  bonds  fliall  be  difeharged  in  the  manner 
4  hereafter  mentioned  ;  that  is  to  fay,  for  fuch  of  the  faid 
4  goods  as  fhall  be  entered  for,  or  landed  in  Great  Britain, 
the  condition  of  the  bonds  fhall  be,  to  bring  a  certificate; 
in  dilcharge  thereof,  within  eighteen  months  from  the 
cate  of  the  bond;  and  within  fix  months  for  fuch  of  the 
4  laid  goods  as  fhall  be  entered  for,  or  landed  in  any  of  the 
Britifh  colonies  or  plantations  in  America;  which  refpec- 
4  tive  certificates  fhall  be  under  the  hands  and  feals  of  the 
collector  or  other  principal  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  refident 
4  at  the  port  or  place  where  fuch  goods  fhall  be  landed, 

4  teftifying  the  landing  thereof;  and  for  fuch  of  the  faid 
4  goods  as  fhall  be  entered  for,  or  landed  at,  any  other  place 
in  America,  Africa  or  Alia,  to  bring  the  like  certificate, 
within  twelve  months,  under  the  common  feal  of  the  chief 
magiftrate,  or  under  the  hands  and  feals  of  two  known 
Bntifh  merchants  refiding  there;  or  fuch  bond  or  bonds  I 
fhall  be  dilcharged,  in  either  of  the  faid  cafes,  by  proof  j 
upon  oath  made  by  credible  perfons,  that  the  faid  goods 
4  were  taken  by  enemies,  or  periffied  in  the  feas. 

4  And  for  the  better  preventing  frauds,  in  the  importation  n 
exportation  of  goods  that  are  liable  to  the  payment  of  du-  jj 
ties,  or  are  prohibited,  in  the  Britifh  colonies  or  planta-  1 
tions  in  America,  it  is  further  enadted,  by  the  authority  j 
aforefaid,  Eliat  from  and  after  the  29th  Day  of  September  I 
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i  I764,  no  goods,  wares  or  merchandizes,  of  any  kind 

*  whatfoever,  fhall  be  fhipped  or  laden  onboard  any  fhip  or 
4  veflel  in  any  of  the  Britifh  colonies  or  plantations  in  Ame- 
4  rica  to  be  carried  from  thence  to  any  other  Britifh  colony 

*  or  plantation,  without  a  fufferance  or  warrant  firft  had 
s  and  obtained  from  the  colleblor  or  other  proper  officer  of 

*  the  cuftoms  at  the  port  or  place  where  fuch  goods  fhall  be 
»  intended  to  be  put  on  board  ;  and  the  mafter  of  every 
‘  fuch  fhip  or  vefTel  fhall,  before  the  fame  be  removed  or 

<  carried  out  from  the  port  or  place  where  he  takes  in  his 
t  lading,  take  out  a  cocket  or  cockets,  expreffing  the  quan- 

<  tity  or  quality  of  the  goods,  and  marks  of  the  package  fo 
‘  laden,  with  the  merchants  names  by  whom  fhipped  and 

*  to  whom  configned  ;  and  if  they  are  goods  that  are  liable 
4  to  the  payment  of  any  duty,  either  upon  the  importation 

*  into,  or  upon  the  exportation  from  the  faid  colonies  or 

<  plantations,  the  faid  cocket  or  cockets  fhall  likewife  di- 
«  ftinbtly  fpecify,  that  the  duties  have  been  paid  for  the 

<  fame,  referring  to  the  times  or  dates  of  entry  and  pay- 

*  ment  of  fuch  duties,  and  by  whom  they  were  paid  ;  which 

*  cocket  or  cockets  fhall  be  produced  by  the  mafter  of  fuch 

*  fhip  or  vefTel,  to  the  collector  or  other  principal  officer  of 
4  the  cuftoms,  at  the  port  or  place  where  fuch  fhip  or  vefTel 

*  fhall  arrive,  in  any  of  the  Britifh  colonies  or  plantations  in 

*  A  merica,  before  any  part  of  the  goods  are  unladen  or  put  on 
t  fhore :  and  if  any  goods  or  merchandizes  fhall  be  fhipped 
«  as  aforefaid  without  fuch  fufferance,  or  the  vefTel  fhall  de- 
«  part  and  proceed  on  her  voyage  without  fuch  cocket  or 

<  cockets,  or  the  goods  fhall  be  landed  or  put  on  fhore  be- 
«  fore  fuch  cocket  or  cockets  are  produced  at  the  port  or 
4  place  of  difcharge,  or  if  the  goods  do  not  agree  in  all  re- 
4  fpebls  therewith,  the  goods,  in  any  or  either  of  thefe  cafes, 

*  fhall  be  forfeited  and  loft ;  and  any  officer  of  his  majefty’s 
‘  cuftoms  is  hereby  impowered  to  flop  any  fuch  fhip  or  vef- 
«  fel,  bound  as  aforefaid,  which  fhall  be  difcovered  within 
«  two  leagues  of  the  fhore  of  any  of  the  faid  Britifh  colo- 
‘  nies  or  plantations  in  America,  and  to  feize  and  take  from 
«  thence  all  the  goods  which  fhall  be  found  on  board  fuch 

*  fhip  or  veflel  for  which  no  fuch  cocket  or  cockets  fhall  be 
«  produced  to  him. 

*  And  whereas  Britifh  veflels  arriving  from  foreign  parts  at 

*  feveral  of  the  out  ports  of  this  kingdom,  fully  or  in  part 

<  laden  abroad  with  goods  that  are  pretended  to  be  deftined 
‘  to  fome  foreign  plantation,  do  frequently  take  on  board 

<  fome  fmall  parcels  of  goods  in  this  kingdom,  which  are 

<  entered  outwards  for  fome  Britifh  colony  or  plantation, 

<  and  a  cocket  and  clearance  thereupon  granted  for  fuch 

<  goods,  under  cover  of  which  the  whole  cargoes  of  fuch 
«  veflels  are  clandeftinely  landed  in  the  Britifh  American  do- 
«  minions,  contrary  to  feveral  abls  of  parliament  now  in 

<  force,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  trade  and  revenue  of 
4  this  kingdom  ;  for  remedy  whereof,  be  it  further  enabled, 

*  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That,  from  and  after  the  firft 

*  day  of  May  1764,  no  fhip  or  veflel  fhall,  upon  any  pre- 
4  tence  whatfoever,  be  cleared  outwards  from  any  port  of 
4  this  kingdom,  for  any  land,  ifland,  plantation,  colony, 
4  territory  or  place,  to  his  majefty  belonging,  or  which 
4  fhall  hereafter  belong  unto,  or  be  in  the  pofleffion  or  un- 
4  der  the  dominion  of  his  majefty,  his  heirs  orfuccefl'ors,  in 
4  America,  unlefs  the  whole  and  entire  cargo  of  fuch  fhip 
4  or  veflel  fhall  be,  bona  fide,  and  without  fraud,  laden  and 
4  fhipped  in  this  kingdom  ;  and  any  officer  of  his  majefty’s 

*  cuftoms  is  hereby  impowered  to  flop  any  Britifh  fhip  or 
«  veflel  arriving  from  any  port  of  Europe,  which  fhall  be 
«  difcovered  within  two  leagues  of  the  fhore  of  any  of  the 
4  faid  Britifh  colonies  or  plantations  in  America,  and  to 

*  feize  and  take  from  thence,  as  forfeited,  any  goods  (except 
4  as  herein  after  mentioned)  for  which  the  mafter,  or  other 

*  perfon  taking  the  charge  of  fuch  fhip  or  veflel,  fhall  not 
‘  produce  a  cocket  or  clearance  from  the  collector  or  proper 
4  officer  of  his  majefty’s  cuftoms,  certifying,  that  the  faid 

*  goods  were  laden  on  board  the  faid  fhip  or  veflel  in  fome 

*  port  of  Great  Britain. 

*  Provided  always,  that  this  abl  fhall  not  extend,  nor  be 

*  conftrued  to  extend,  to  forfeit,  for  want  of  fuch  cocket 

*  or  clearance,  any  fait  laden  in  Europe,  for  the  fifheries  in 

*  New  England,  Newfoundland,  Penfylvania,  New  York 

*  and  Nova  Scotia,  or  any  other  place  to  which  fait  is  or 

*  fhall  be  allowed  by  law  to  be  carried ;  wines  laden  in  the 

*  Madeiras,  of  the  growth  thereof ;  and  wines  of  the 
‘  growth  of  the  weftern  iflands,  or  Azores,  and  laden  there  ; 

*  nor  any  horfes,  vibtuals^  or  linen  cloth,  of  and  from  Ire- 
‘  land,  which  may  be  laden  on  board  fuch  fhips  or  veflels. 

*  And  it  is  hereby  further  enabled,  That  if  any  perfon  or 

*  perfons  fhall  counterfeit,  rafe,  alter  or  falfify  any  affidavit, 

*  certificate,  fufferance,  cocket  or  clearance,  required  or  di- 
4  febled  by  this  abt ;  or  fhall  knowingly  or  willingly  make 
4  ufe  of  any  affidavit,  certificate,  fufferance,  cocket  or  clear- 

*  ance,  fo  counterfeited,  rafed,  altered  or  falfified,  fuch  pcr- 

*  fon  or  perfons  thall,  for  every  fuch  offence,  forfeit  the 
‘  Turn  of  five  hundred  pounds  ;  and  fuch  affidavit,  certifi- 
‘  cate,  fufferance,  cocket  or  clearance,  fhall  be  invalid  and 
‘  of  no  effebt. 

4  And  whereas,  by  an  abl  of  parliament  made  in  the  ninth 
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year  of  the  reign  of  his  late  fnajefty  king  George  the  fe- 
cond,  intituled,  An  abt  for  indemnifying  perfons  who 
have  been  guilty  of  offences  againft  the  laws  made  for  fe- 
‘  curing  the  revenue  of  cuftoms  and  eXcife,  and  for  enforcing 
thole  laws  for  the  future  ;  and  by  other  ads  of  parliament 
‘  ,‘nce1ma?e».  wh‘ch  are  now  in  force,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  clandeft.ne  landing  of  goods  in  this  kingdom,  from 
veflels  which  hover  upon  the  eoafts  thereof;  feveral  goods 
‘  and  veflels,  in  thofe  laws  particularly  mentioned  and  de- 
‘  Icribed,  are  declared  to  be  forfeited,  if  fuch  vefTels  are 
‘  found  at  anchor,  or  hovering  within  two  leagues  of  the 
‘  fhore  of  this  kingdom,  without  being  compelled  thereto 
‘  by  neceffity  or  diftrefs  of  weather;  which  laws  have  been 

*  found  very  beneficial  to  the  publick  revenue  :  And  where- 
‘  as,  if  fome  provifion  of  this  fort  was  extended  to  his  Ma- 
‘  jefty’s  American  dominions,  it  may  be  a  means  of  pre- 
‘  venting  an  illicit  trade  therewith,  and  tend  to  enforce  an 

*  a&  made  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Charles 
‘  (he  fecond,  intituled,  An  abt  for  the  encouraging  and 
‘  increasing  of  fhipping  and  navigation  ;  and  another  abt 
‘  made  in  the  feventh  and  eighth  years  of  the  reign  of  king 
c  William  the  third,  intituled,  An  abt  for  preventing  frauds, 
6  and  regulating  abufes  in  the  plantation  trade,  fo  far  as 
‘  thofe  laws  do  prohibit  any  goods  or  commodities  to  be 

*  imported  into,  or  exported  out  of,  any  Britifh  colony  or 
‘  plantation  in  America,  in  any  foreign  fhip  or  veflel ; 
‘  to  which  end  therefore,  be  it  enabled  by  the  authority 

*  aforefaid,  That,  from  and  after  the  29th  day  of  September 
‘  J7b4>  if  any  foreign  fhip  or  veflel  whatfoever  fhall  be 
‘  found  at  anchor,  or  hovering  within  two  leagues  of  the 

*  fhore  of  any  land,  ifland,  plantation,  colony,  territory  or 
‘  place,  which  fhall  or  may  be  in  the  pofleffion,  or  under 
‘  the  dominion  of  his  majefty,  his  heirs  or  fucceflors,  in 
‘  America,  and  fhall  not  depart  from  the  coaft,  and  pro- 

*  ceed  upon  her  voyage  to  fome  foreign  port  or  place,  with- 
‘  in  forty-eight  hours  after  the  mafter  or  other  perfon  taking 
‘  the  charge  of  fuch  fhip  or  veflel  fhall  be  required  to  do^ 
‘  by  any  officer  of  his  majefty’s  cuftoms,  unlefs  in  cafe  of 
‘  unavoidable  neceffity  and  diftrefs  of  weather,  fuch  fhip  or 

*  veflel,  with  all  the  goods  therein  laden,  fhall  be  forfeited 
4  and  loft,  whether  bulk  fhall  have  been  broken  or  not ; 
‘  and  fhall  and  may  be  feized  and  profecuted  by  any  officer 
1  of  his  majefty’s  cuftoms,  in  fuch  manner  and  form  as 

*  herein  after  is  exprefled. 

‘  Provided  always,  that  nothing  herein  contained  fhall  ex- 

*  tend,  or  be  conftrued  to  extend,  to  any  fhip  or  veflel  be- 
‘  longing  to  the  fubjebts  of  the  French  king,  which  fhall 
4  be  found  fifhing*.  and  not  carrying  on  any  illicit  trade,  on 
4  that  part  of  the  ifland  of  Newfoundland  which  ftretches 
4  from  the  place  called  Cape  Bonavifta  to  the  northern 
4  point  of  the  faid  ifland,  and  from  thence  running  down 
4  to  the  weftern  fide,  reaches  as  far  as  the  place  called  Point 
4  Riche. 

4  And  in  order  to  prevent  any  illicit  trade  or  commerce  be- 
4  tween  his  majefty’s  fubjebts  in  America,  and  the  fubjebts 
4  of  the  Crown  of  France,  in  the  iflands  of  Saint  Pierre  and 
{  Miguelan,  it  is  hereby  further  enabled,  by  the  authority 
4  aforefaid,  That  from  and  after  the  29th  day  of  Septem- 
4  ber  1764,  if  any  Britifh  fhip  or  veflel  fhall  be  found  ftand- 
4  fog  into,  or  coming  out  from  either  of  thofe  iflands,  or 
4  hovering  or  at  anchor  within  two  leagues  of  the  eoafts 
4  thereof;  or  fhall  be  difcovered  to  have  taken  any  goods  or 
4  merchandizes  on  board  at  either  of  them,  or  to  have  been 
4  there  for  that  purpofe,  fuch  fhip  or  veflel,  and  all  the 
4  goods  fo  taken  on  board  there,  fhall  be  forfeited  and  loft, 
4  and  fhall  and  may  be  feized  and  profecuted  by  any  officer 

*  of  his  majefty’s  cuftoms  -;  and  the  mafter,  or  other  perfon 
4  having  the  charge  of  fuch  fhip  or  veflel,  and  every  per- 
4  fon  concerned  in  taking  any  fuch  goods  on  board,  fhall 
4  forfeit  treble  the  value  thereof. 

4  And  toprevent  the  concealing  any  goods  in  falfe  packages, 
4  or  private  places,  on  board  any  fhip  or  veflel  arriving  at 

*  any  of  the  Britifh  colonies  or  plantations  in  America, 
4  with  intent  to  their  being  clandeftinely  landed  there,  be  it 
4  further  enabled,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That  from  and 
4  after  the  29th  day  of  September  1764,  all  goods  which 
4  fhall  be  found  concealed  in  any  place  whatfoever  on  board 
4  any  fuch  fhip  or  veflel,  at  any  time  after  the  mafter  there- 
4  of  fhall  have  made  his  report  to  the  colleblor,  or  other  pro- 
4  per  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  and  which  fhall  not  be  com- 
4  prifed  or  mentioned  in  the  faid  report,  fhall  be  forfeited 
4  and  loft,  and  fhall  and  may  be  feized  and  profecuted  by 
4  any  officer  of  the  cuftoms  ;  and  the  mafter,  or  other  per- 
4  fon  having  the  charge  or  command  of  fuch  fhip  or  veflel, 

4  (in  cafe  it  can  be  made  appear,  that  he  was  anv  wife  con- 
4  fenting  or  privy  to  fuch  fraud  or  concealment)  fhall  for- 
4  feit  treble  the  value  of  the  goods  fo  found. 

4  And  it  is  hereby  further  enabled,  by  the  authority  aforefaid, 

4  That  from  and  after  the  29th  day  of  September  1764,  if 
4  arty  goods  or  merchandizes  whatfoever,  liable  to  the  pay- 
4  ment  of  duties  in  any  Britifh  colony  or  plantation  in  Ame- 
4  rica,  by  this  or  any  other  abl  of  parliament,  fhall  be 
4  leaden  on  board  any  fhip  or  veflel  outward  bound,  or  fhall 
4  be  unfhipped  or  landed  from  any  fhip  or  veflel  inward 
7  Gr  4  bound, 
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4  bound,  before  the  refpeftive  duties  due  thereon  are  paid, 
4  agreeable  to  law  ;  or  if  any  prohibited  goods  whatfoever 
‘  fhall  be  imported  into,  or  exported  out  of  any  of  the  faid 
‘  colonies  or  plantations,  contrary  to  the  true  intent  and 

*  meaning  of  this  or  any  other  aft  of  parliament,  every 
4  perfon  who  fhall  beaffifting  or  otherwife  concerned,  either 
‘  in  the  loading  outwards,  or  in  the  unfhipping  or  landing 
4  inwards,  fuch  goods,  or  to  whofe  hands  the  fame  fhall 
4  knowingly  come  after  the  loading  or  unfhipping  thereof, 
4  fhall,  for  each  and  every  offence,  forfeit  treble  the  value  of 
4  fuch  goods,  to  be  eftimated  and  computed  according  to 
4  the  bell  price  that  each  refpeftive  commodity  bears  at  the 
4  place  where  fuch  offence  was  committed ;  and  all  the 
4  boats,  horfes,  cattle  and  other  carriages  whatfoever,  made 
4  life  of  in  the  loading,  landing,  removing,  carriage  or  con- 
4  veyance  of  any  of  the  aforefaid  goods,  fhall  alfo  be  for- 
4  feited  and  loft,  and  fhall  and  may  be  feized  and  profe- 
4  cuted  by  any  officer  of  his  majefty’s  cuftoms,  as  herein 
4  after  mentioned. 

4  And  it  is  hereby  further  enafted,  by  the  authority  afore- 
4  faid,  That  from  and  after  the  29th  day  of  September  1 764, 

4  if  any  officer  of  his  majefty’s  cuftoms  fhall,  direftly  or  in- 
4  direftly,  take  or  receive  any  bribe,  recompence  or  reward, 
4  in  any  kind  whatfoever,  or  connive  at  any  falfe  entry,  or 
4  make  any  collufive  feizure  or  agreement,  or  do  any  other 
4  aft  or  deed  whatfoever,  by  which  his  majefty,  his  heirs 
4  or  fucceffors,  fhall  or  may  be  defrauded  in  his  or  their  du- 
4  ties,  or  whereby  any  goods  prohibited  fhall  be  fuffered  to 
4  pafs  either  inwards  or  outwards,  or  whereby  the  forfeitures 
4  and  penalties  inflicted  by  this  or  any  other  aft  of  parlia- 
4  ment  relating  to  his  majefty’s  cuftoms  in  America  maybe 
4  evaded ;  every  fuch  officer  therein  offending,  fhall,  for 
4  each  and  every  offence,  forfeit  the  fum  of  five  hundred 
4  pounds,  and  be  rendered  incapable  of  ferving  his  majefty 
4  in  any  office  or  employment,  civil  or  military.  And  if 

*  any  perfon  or  perfons  whatfoever  fhall  give,  offer,  or  pro-, 
4  mife  to  give,  any  bribe,  recompence  or  reward,  to  any 
4  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  to  do,  conceal,  or  connive  at  any 
4  aft,  whereby  any  of  the  provifions  made  by  this  or  any 
4  other  aft  of  parliament,  relating  to  his  majefty’s  cuftoms 
4  in  America,  may  be  evaded  or  broken,  every  fuch  perfon 
4  or  perfons  fhall,  for  each  and  every  fuch  offence,  (whether 
4  the  fame  offer,  propofal  or  promife  be  accepted  or  per- 
4  formed  or  not)  forfeit  the  fum  of  fifty  pounds. 

4  And  whereas,  by  an  aft  of  parliament  made  in  the  feventh 
4  and  eighth  years  of  the  reign  of  king  William  the  third, 

4  intituled,  An  aft  for  preventing  frauds  and  regulating 
4  abufes  in  the  plantation  trade,  all  governors  or  command- 
4  ers  in  chief  of  any  of  his  majefty’s  colonies  or  plantations 
4  are  required  to  take  a  folemn  oath,  to  do  their  utmoft, 

4  that  all  the  claufes,  matters  and  things  contained  in  that 
4  aft,  and  feveral  other  afts  of  parliament  therein  referred 
4  to,  relating  to  the  faid  colonies  and  plantations,  be  punc- 
4  tually  and  bona  fide  obferved,  according  to  the  true  in- 
4  tent  and  meaning  thereof.  And  whereas  divers  other  good 
4  laws  have  been  lince  made,  for  the  better  regulating  and 
4  fecuring  the  plantation  trade,  be  it  further  enafted,  by  the 
4  authority  aforefaid.  That  all  the  prefent  governors  or 
4  commanders  in  chief  of  any  Britifh  colony  or  plantation 
4  fhall,  before  the  29th  day  of  September  1764,  and  all 
4  who  hereafter  fhall  be  made  governors  or  commanders  in 
4  chief  of  the  faid  colonies  or  plantations,  or  any  of  them, 

4  before  their  entrance  into  their  government,  fhall  take  a 
4  folemn  oath,  to  do  their  utmoft  that  all  the  claufes,  mat- 
4  ters  and  things,  contained  in  any  aft  of  parliament  here- 
4  tofore  made  and  now  in  force,  relating  tp  the  faid  colonies 
4  and  plantations,  and  that  all  and  every  the  claufes  con- 
4  tained  in  this  prefent  aft,  be  punftually  and  bona  fide 
4  obferved,  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  there- 
4  of,  fo  far  as  appertains  unto  the  faid  governors  or  com- 
4  manders  in  chief  refpeftively,  under  the  like  penalties, 

4  forfeitures  and  difabilities,  either  for  neglefting  to  take 
4  the  laid  oath,  or  for  wittingly  neglefting  to  do  their  duty 
4  accordingly,  as  are  mentioned  and  expreffed  in  the  faid  re- 
4  cited  aft  made  in  the  feventh  and  eighth  years  of  the  reign 
4  of  king  William  the  third  ;  and  the  faid  oath  hereby  re- 
4  quired  to  be  taken,  fhall  be  adminiftred  by  fuch  perfon  or 
4  perfons  as  hath  or  have  been,  or  fhall  be,  appointed  to 
4  adminifter  the  oath  required  to  be  taken  by  the  faid  aft 
4  made  in  the  feventh  and  eighth  years  of  the  reign  of  king 
4  William  the  third. 

4  And  be  it  further  enafted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That 
‘  penalties  and  forfeitures  herein  before  mentioned,  which 
4  fhall  be  incurred  in  Great  Britain,  fhall  and  maybe  pro- 
4  lecuted,  fued  for  and  recovered,  in  any  of  his  majefty’s 
4  courts  of  Record  at  Weftrninfter,  or  in  the  court  of  Exche- 
4  quer  in  Scotland  refpeftively,  and  (all  neceffary  charges 
4  for  the  recovery  thereof  being  firfl:  dedufted)  fhall  be  di- 
4  vided  and  applied,  one  moiety  to  and  for  the  life  of  his 
majefty,  his  heirs  and  fucceffors,  and  the  other  moiety  to 
4  the  1'eizer  or  profecutor.  1 

4  And  it  is  hereby  further  enafted  and  declared,  That  from 
4  and  after  the  29th  day  of  September  1 764,  all  fums  of 
‘  money  granted  and  impofed  by  this  aft,  and  by  an  aft 


c  made  in  the  25th  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Charles  the 
4  fecond,  intituled,  An  aft  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
4  Greenland  and  Eaftland  trades,  and  for  the  better  fecuring 
4  the  plantation  trade,  as  rates  or  duties  ;  and  alfo  all  fums 
4  of  money  impofed  as  penalties  or  forfeitures,  by  this  or 
4  any  other  aft  of  parliament  relating  to  the  cuftoms,  which 
4  fhall  be  paid,  incurred  or  recovered,  in  any  of  the  Britifh 
4  colonies  or  plantations  in  America;  fhall  be  deemed,  and 
4  are  hereby  declared  to  be  fterling  money  of  Great  Britain; 
4  and  fhall  be  collefted,  recovered  and  paid,  to  the  amount 
4  of  the  value  which  fuch  nominal  fums  bear  in  Great  Bri- 
4  tain  ;  and  that  fuch  monies  fhall  and  may  be  received  and 
4  taken,  according  to  the  proportion  and  value  of  five  fhil- 
4  lings  and  fix  pence  the  ounce  in  filver  ;  and  that  ail  the 
4  forfeitures  and  penalties  inflifted  by  this  or  any  other  aft 
4  or  afts  of  parliament  relating  to  the  trade  and  revenues  of 
4  the  faid  Britifh  colonies  or  plantations  in  America,  which 
4  fhall  be  incurred  there,  fhall  and  may  be  profecuted,  fued 
for  and  recovered,  in  any  court  of  record,  or  in  any  court 
of  admiralty,  in  the  faid  colonies  or  plantations  where 
4  fuch  offence  fhall  be  committed,  or  in  any  court  of  vice 
4  admiralty  which  may  or  fhall  be  appointed  over  all  Ame¬ 
rica  (which  court  of  admiralty  or  vice  admiralty  are  here— 

‘  refpeftively  authorized  and  required  to  proceed,  hear 
4  and  determine  the  fame)  at  the  eleftion  of  the  informer  or 
4  profecutor. 

‘  And  it  is  hereby  further  enafted,  That  all  penalties  and 
‘  forfeitures  fo  recovered  there,  under  this  or  any  former 
4  aft  of  parliament,  fhall  be  divided,  paid  and  applied,  as 
4  follows  That  is  to  fay,  after  dedufting  the  charges  of 
4  profecution  from  the  grofs  produce  thereof,  one  third  part 
4  of  the  net  produce  fhall  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  the 
4  colleftor  of  his  majefty’s  cuftoms  at  the  port  or  place  where 
fuch  penalties  or  forfeitures  fhall  be  recovered,  for  the  ufe 
4  of  his  majefty,  his  heirs  or  fucceffors  ;  one  third  part  to 
4  the  governor  or  commander  in  chief  of  the  faid  colony  or 
4  plantation  ;  and  the  other  third  part  to  the  perfon  who 
4  fhall  feize,  inform  and  fue  for  the  fame;  excepting  fuch 
feizures  as  fhall  be  made  at  lea,  by  the  commanders  or 
4  officers  of  his  majefty’s  fhips  or  veffels  of  war  duly  au- 
4  thorized  to  make  leizures ;  one  moiety  of  which  feizures 
and  of  the  penalties  and  forfeitures  recovered  thereon,  firfl 
4  dedufting  the  charges  of  profecution  from  the  grofs  pro¬ 
duce  thereof,  fhall  be  paid,  as  aforefaid,  to  the  colleftors 
4  of  his  majefty’s  cuftoms,  to  and  for  the  ufe  of  his  majefty 
4  his  heirs  and  fucceffors,  and  the  other  moiety  to  him  or 
4  them  who  fhall  feize,  inform  and  fue  for  the  fame ;  any 
4  law,  cuftom  or  ufage  to  the  contrary  notwithftanding ; 

4  fubjeft  neverthelefs  to  fuch  diftribution  of  the  produce  of 
the  feizures  fo  made  at  fea,  as  well  with  regard  to  the 
4  moiety  herein  before  granted  to  his  majefty,  his  heirs  and 
4  fucceffors,  as  with  regard  to  the  other  moiety  given  to  the 
4  feizer  or  profecutor,  as  his  majefty,  his  heirs  and  fucceffors, 

4  fhall  think  fit  to  order  and  direft,  by  any  order  or  orders  of 
4  council,  or  by  any  proclamation  or  proclamations,  to  be 
4  made  for  that  purpofe. 

4  Provided  always,  and  it  is  hereby  further  enafted,  by  the 
4  authority  aforefaid,  That  if  the  produce  of  any  feizure 
made  in  America,  fhall  not  be  fufficient  to  anfwer  the  ex- 
4  pences  of  condemnation  and  fale  ;  or  if,  upon  the  trial  of 
any  feizure  of  any  fhip  or  goods,  a  verdift  or  fentence 
4  fhall  be  given  for  the  claimant ;  in  either  of  thofe  cafes, 

4  the  charges  attending  the  feizing  and  prol'ecuting  fuch  fhip 
or  goods,  fhall  and  may,  with  the  confent  and  approbation 
4  of  any  four  of  the  commiffioners  of  his  majefty’s  cuftoms, 

4  be  paid  out  of  any  branch  of  the  revenue  of  cuftoms 
4  arifing  in  any  of  the  Britifh  colonies  or  plantations  in 
4  America  ;  any  thing  in  this  or  any  other  aft  of  parlia- 
4  ment  to  the  contrary  notwithftanding. 

4  And  it  is  hereby  further  enafted,  by  the  authority  afore- 
4  faid,  That  from  and  after  the  faid  29th  day  of  September 
4  1764,  no  perfon  fhall  be  admitted  to  enter  a  claim  to  any 
fhip  or  goods  feized  in  purfuance  of  this  or  any  other  aft 
4  of  parliament,  and  profecuted  in  any  of  the  Britifh  co- 
4  lonies  or  plantations  in  America,  until  fufficient  fecurity 
4  be  firft  given,  by  perfons  of  known  ability  in  the  court 
4  where  fuch  feizure  is  profecuted,  in  the  penalty  of  fixty 
4  pounds,  to  anfwer  the  cofts  and  charges  of  profecution  ; 

4  and  in  default  of  giving  fuch  fecurity,  fuch  fhip  or  goods 
fhall  be  adjudged  to  be  forfeited,  and  fhall  be  condemned. 

4  And  it  is  hereby  further  enafted,  by  the  authority  afore¬ 
faid,  That  from  and  after  the  29th  day  of  September 
1  7^4*  any  fhip  or  goods  fhall  be  feized  for  any  caufe  of 
forfeiture,  and  any  difpute  fhall  arife,  whether  the  cuftortis 
or  duties  for  fuch  goods  have  been  paid,  or  the  fame  have 
been  lawfully  imported  or  exported,  or  concerning  the 
growth,  produft  or  manufafture  of  fuch  goods,  or  the 
‘  P^ace  fr°m  whence  fuch  goods  were  brought ;  then  and  in 
luch  cafes,  the  proof  thereof  fhall  he  upon  the  owner  or 
4  claimer  of  fuch  fhip  or  goods,  and  not  upon  the  officer 
4  who  fhall  feize  or  flop  the  fame  ;  any  law,  cuftom  or 
4  ufage  to  the  contrary  notwithftanding. 

4  And  be  it  further  enafted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  Th-it 
4  from  and  after  the  29th  day  of  September  1764,  in  cafe 

4  any 
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*  any  information  fliall  be  commenced  and  bfouo-ht  to  trial 
‘  in  America,  on  account  of  any  feizure  of  any  fhip  or 
‘  goods,  as  forfeited  by  this  or  any  other  ad  of  parliament 
‘  relating  to  his  majefty’s  cuftoms,  wherein  a  verdid!  or 

*  fentence  fliall  be  given  for  the  claimer  thereof ;  and  it 
«  (hall  appear  to  the  judge  or  court  before  whom  the  fame 
‘  ftall  be  tried,  that  there  was  a  probable  caufe  of  feizure, 

*  the  judge  or  court  before  whom  the  fame  fhall  be  tried’ 
‘  fliall  certify,  on  the  record  or  other  proceedings,  that  there 
‘  was  a  probable  caufe  for  the  profecutor’s  feizing  the  faid 
4  fhip  or  goods ;  and  in  fuch  cafe,  the  defendant  °fhall  not 

*  he  intitled  to  any  cofts  of  fuit  whatfoever,  nor  {hall  the 
‘  perfons  who  feized  the  faid  fhip  or  goods  be  liable  to  any 

adion,  or  other  fuit  or  profecution,  on  account  of  fuch 

*  feizure  ;  and  in  cafe  any  adion,  or  other  fuit  or  profecu- 

*  tion,  {hall  be  commenced  and  brought  to  trial  againft  any 
‘  perfon  or  perfons  whatfoever,  on  account  of  the  feizing 
4  any  fuch  fhip  or  goods,  where  no  information  {hall  be 
4  commenced  or  brought  to  trial  to  condemn  the  fame,  and 
4  a  verdid  or  fentence  fhall  be  given  upon  fuch  adion  or 
4  profecution  againft  the  defendant  or  defendants,  if  the 

n°Urt  °r  judSe’  before  whom  fuch  adion  or  profecution 
4  {hall  be  tried,  fhall  certify  in  like  manner  as  aforefaid,  that 

*  there  was  a  probable  caufe  for  fuch  feizure  ;  then  the  plain¬ 
tiff",  befides  his  fhip  or  goods  fo  feized,  or  the  value  there- 
cfj  fliall  not  be  intitled  to  above  two  pence  damages,  nor 
to  any  cofts  of  fuit ;  nor  {hall  the  defendant,  in  fuch 

4  profecution,  be  fined  above  one  {hilling. 

4  And  be  it  further  enaded,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That 
4  if  any  adion  or  fuit  fhall  be  commenced  either  in  Great 
4  Britain  or  America,  againft  any  perfon  or  perfons,  for  any 
4  thing  done  in  purfuance  of  this  or  any  other  ad  of  parlia- 
4  ment  relating  to  his  majefty’s  cuftoms,  the  defendant 
or  defendants  in  fuch  adion  or  fuit  may  plead  the 
4  General  Iffue,  and  give  the  faid  ads  and  the  fpecial 
4  matter  in  evidence  at  any  trial  to  be  had  thereupon,  and 
4  that  the  fame  was  done  in  purfuance,  and  by  the  autho- 
4  rity  of  fuch  ad  ;  and  if  it  {hall  appear  fo  to  have  been 
4  done,  the  jury  fhall  find  for  the  defendant  or  defendants  • 

4  and  if  the  plaintiff  fliall  be  nonfuited,  and  difcontinue  his 
4  adion,  after  the  defendant  or  defendants  fliall  have  ap- 
4  peared  ;  or  if  judgment  fliall  be  given  upon  any  verdid  or 
4  demurrer  againft  the  plaintiff,  the  defendant  or  defendants 
fliall  recover  treble  cofts,  and  have  the  like  remedy  for  the 
4  fame,  as  defendants  have  in  other  cafes  by  law  ’  3 
COMMANDERS,  or  CAPTAINS  of  trading*  {hips,  are 
fuch  head  officers,  as  have  the  chief  diredion  and  command 
of  merchant-men,  as  well  with  refped  to  the  proper  fecurity 
of  the  cargo,  as  to  the  part  of  navigating  the  veffel. 

Remarks. 

As  the  fuccefs  of  merchants,  in  their  foreign  adventures,  de¬ 
pends  on  the  fecurity  of  the  navigation  of  fhippino-,  fo  too 
much  precaution  cannot  be  taken  in  regard  to  the  qualifica- 
tions  of  their  commanders  :  and  that  not  only  in  relation  to 
their  flail  and  experience  in  the  art  of  navigation,  but  their 
honour  and  honefty,  late,  as  well  as  paft  experience  havino- 
ihewn,  that  they  are  not  al  ways  proof  againft  fraud  and  cor¬ 
ruption  ;  though,  for  their  number,  and  the  peculiarity  of 
them  employment  there  is  not,  in  the  general,  as  the  g'reat 
Mr  Locke  has  obferved  a  more  upright  body  of  men  in  the 
three  kingdoms.  See  the  articles  Assurances  and  Affi¬ 
davit,  with  Remarks  thereon. 

But,  befides  integrity  and  knowlege  in  navigation,  I  would 
defire  leave  to  recommend  it- to  thofe  gentlemen,  that  fome 
knowlege  in  accounts  is  what  they  fliould  by  no  means  be 
deficient  in.  For  want  of  which,  they  too  frequently  give 
great  trouble  and  vexation  to  their  merchants  and  owners 

and,  perhaps,  may  have  very  often  injured  themfelves  as  well 
as  their  employers. 

Nor  is  it  ufelefs  to  the  captains  of  trading  veffels  to  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  peculiar  forms  of  tranfading  bufinefs  with 
confuls,  notaries,  &c. 

ffiar  nhflhm0ftref3rr  ntid  ^lification  alfo  to  thefe  gentlemen  is, 
that  of  the  art  of  navigation  j  which  feerning  to  be  rendered 

more  concife  and  eafy  than  any  thing  I  ever  met  with,  from 
the  following  difcovery,  which  fell  into  my  hands  lately,  and 

the  Zll  "  inli0rmed)  y£t  been  made  P“b^  - 

m  ti?  P  K rn°W  ra 1  haV£  been  requefted  to  fubmit  the  fame 
dref,  JU!1  '  Confld7atloI>  and  particularly  in  a  fhort  ad- 
diefs  to  all  commanders  of  fhips,  &c.  which,  as  the  art  of 
navigation  is  perfectly  compatible  with  a  work  of  commerce 
{judge  ,t  may  not  prove  unacceptable  ;  and  more  efpecially 
i  contains  another  attempt  to  difcover  the  longitude  at 
"  hls»  Indeed,  has  been  fo  long  attempted  in  vain,  that 

Why,re  °P;n,,10n’  that  k  wiU  fcarce  ever  be  difcovered. 
ether  what  follows  is  really  any  advance  that  way  or  not, 

“  ?  gCnfrfI  COnflde,atlon  i  and  more  particularly 
fai ir,  and  candld  tnal  and  experience  of  all  Comman- 
bers  and  Masters  of  Ships,  as  well  in  the  fervice  of  the 

cueftedT7’^5  thaL°f  merchants  J  and  it  is  moft  humbly  re- 

diat  thofe  S  am  urL  2nd  many  Pnblic-fpirited  gentlemen, 
that  thofe  who  fliall  have  tried  and  experienced  at  fea  the 
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beU«n°/  the  Pf0poCrn  ( iF  there  be  any  truth  in  it)  wohlj 
g  nerous  enough  to  communicate  the  fame  by  letter  no  ft 

at  Mr°R  l|h\ReVtr^r'  Richard  Loc^> 

thCm^e  Lo,;d0"-  11  is  fur- 

W0*  is"s  follows  t  The  New  and  Un,verfa, 
rroblefn  to  chfcover  the  Longitude  at  Sen  fm-tViA  1  •  t 

and  llluftrated.  In  which  is  geometrically  demonftrateV  that 

not  only  the  Longitude  and  Courfe,  but  alfo  the  T Y  l  ^  h 
is  corrected  by  the  fame  obfervation  of  Latitude  Diftanctf 
run,  With  a  general  challenge  to  all  the  Mathematicians  in 
the  world  to  confute  it,  or  fliew  any  other  Method  of  difeo  ' 

Bv7  ^  Sea’  that  ma^  be  depended  upon 

andReader  * 

A  paper  printed I  in  the  London  Evening  Poft,  January  24, 
r^5I-  To  the  Hon.  the  Commiffioners  appointed  to  in- 
fpeeft  the  Longitude,  and  to  the  Public  in  general  thi^ 

roblem  for  finding  the  Longitude  at  Sea  is  humbly  fob- 
mitted  by  the  author,  Richard  Locke.-  y 

YmeZl*  the.author  hav'ng  toade  three  feveral  voyages  to S 

JS  ZP  i  7W’  in  aLgreat  meafure’  t0  the 

ment  to  !  firft.was  with  a  good  watch  and  an  inftru- 
ment  to  take  true  time,  which  he  did  to  a  great  exadnefs ' 

e  «t°v  ^  ^  f  CCiipfe  °f  the  wilh  air  “quai 

certainty  but  neither  of  thefe  methods  can  be  depended 

£ft°udeatinatheand  *5°  *  Problcri,»  b7  whicb  the  Ion- 

fervadon  thlht  rhCa.d  feclfoning’  is  corrected  by  the  fame  ob- 
lervatton  that  the  latitude  is,  and  to  the  fame  certainty,  with- 

ou  any  regard  to  lee-way,  currents  of  the  fea,  or  J  Z  on 

WfitTP±l  an,d’IbiuCar,feit  is  3  of  aniverlal 

to  th  “  !”inltlnd>  1  ftafl  communicate  the  practical  part 

this  and  the  rteHferV,ng  the  uXplication  and  demonftration  of 
portunTty.  ^  m£th°ds’  t0  a  more  convenient  op- 

ktit^de3 in  thl  dead  reckon^’  (T  kn°^f how.to  corre<a  ths 
latitude  a  1  by  an  obfervation  :  as  if  the 

hei  add  th!  Iff  rcck0"'"g.,>*  than  in  the  obfervation, 

,  ey .add  the  difference  to  the  latitude,  and  hence  find  the 

anT1  fftefs  h by  fdhng  nhC  fam,e  ProPortionable  difference  ; 
and,  if  Iefs,  by  fobtrading  in  both  cafes ;  which  is  verv  er¬ 
roneous,  and  quite  contrary  to  the  truth  :  for,  if  the  dead 
reckoning  is  found  lefs  than  in  obfervation,  ftis  plain  the 

fonof  t0°  mUCh’  3nd  difknce  t0°  by  rea- 

fon  of  the  lee-way,  currents  of  the  fea,  or  variation  of  the 

Z7fL  fUntraa  tbercfore  the  difference  from  the  longi- 

latitude  and  hS'Ve  if  trUe  ?Urfe  anfwering  to  the  obferved 
latitude,  and  hence  the  true  longitude  :  but  if  lefs  as  when 

the  courle  is  too  little  and  the  diftance  too  much, ’from  the 

fame  caufes,  add  the  difference  to  the  longitude,  and  it  will 

give  the  true  longitude  and  latitude.  To  foftance  in  num- 

to  he\nTP°fe*  m  ?ldfd  reck°ninS’  the  latitude  is  found 
Jhebla  ft,  d?Uef  andithe  lon/!tude  but  by  an  obfervation 
lono-  indpd  ‘a  f°Un-  15’  fubtraa  the  difference  from  the 
InnmV  d  ’  3nd’  ^dluS  ^  t0  the  Iatitude,  it  will  make  the 
on  ltude  10,  and  the  latitude  15;  this,  according  to  the 

ufual  way  of  corredion,  would  have  made  the  longitude  20: 

Z' VIZ*  iftUde  in  th£  dead  reckoninS  is  1  if  a*d  only 
the  obfervation,  and  the  longitude  10,  add  the  diffe¬ 
rence  to  the  longitude,  and  the  true  latitude  is  10,  and  Ion* 
gttude  15;  which,  according  to  the  common  correction, 
would  have  been  only  5,  probatum  eft,  and  which  may  eafily 
be  demonftrated  by  the  problem.  And  the  author  hopes, 
that  as  he  hath  freely  thus  imparted  his  fcheme  to  the  public, 
if  it  is  found  true  in  general  practice,  as  it  is  in  fpeculation, 
and  as  he  hath  found  it  in  pradice  himfelf,  he  {hall  be  in- 
trtled  at  leaft  to  fome  advantage  of  the  promifed  reward  ;  as 
it  hath  been  very  difficult  and  expenfive  to  him  in  the  difeo- 
ve,ry»  by  ffudy>  travelling,  and  hindering  him  in  his  tempo¬ 
ral  affairs  j  and  he  further  defires  thofe  who  may  make  a  trial 
of  it,  to  be  careful  in  working  up  their  latitude  and  depar¬ 
ture,  and  efpecially  of  making  obfervations  ;  for,  as  much 
as  they  mils  in  obferving  the  latitude,  fo  much  they  will 
mifs  in  the  longitude,  and  no  more,  as  he  hath  experimen¬ 
tally  found,  in  the  laft  voyage  to  America.  Laus  foli  Deo. 

Jan*  23’  I75°-t-  Richard  Locke. 
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Having  put  out  an  advertifement  in  the  London  Evenino-  p 
of  January  24,  17 5r,  concerning  a  new  univerfal  probl 
to  find  the  longitude  at  fea;  wherein  I  only  mentioned 
practical  part,  and  what  I  had  found  to  be  true,  in  a  voy; 
from  Virginia  to  England,  without  giving  any  explication 
demonftration  of  the  problem,  referving  thefe  things  foi 
more  convenient  opportunity  :  but  finding  tha? this  met! 
could  not  give  that  fatisfaftion  to  the  public  as  muft  neceffai 
be  expected  m  a  matter  of  fo  much  confequence  to  the  wor 
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and  befides  this  difcovery  of  a  method  to  find  the  lotigitude  at 
fea,  capable  of  demonftration,  is  what  hath,  for  many  ages, 
employed  the  ingenious  and  inquifitive  part  of  mankind, 
though  they  generally  looked  too  high,  by  fearching  for  that 
among  the  ftars  which  can  only  be  had  here  upon  this  earth. 
Led  by  thefe  motives,  I  was  refolved  to  publith  the  explica¬ 
tion  and  demonftration  of  this  problem,  and  let  it  take  it’s 
fate  in  the  world,  as  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  examine  it ; 
and  this  will  put  an  end  to  thofe  difficulties,  and  efpecially 
queftionsj  that  have  been  propofed  to  me  about  it ;  for  now 
it  muft:  Hand  or  fall,  as  by  time  and  experience  it  fhall  be 
found  true  or  falfe. 

The  great  reward  promifed  for  a  difcovery  of  it  hath  encou¬ 
raged  many  ingenious-  attempts,  and,  no  doubt,'  but  very 
much  improved  the  practical  part  of  navigation  ;  for  a  pro- 
fpedt  of  reward  is  a  certain  (pur  to  induftry  ;  and  I  cannot 
deny  but  that  it  was  a  great  inducement  to  me,  to  be  at  fome 
expences*  and  to  bear  with  thofe  many  difficulties,  as  I  muft 
necefiarily  be  expofed  to,  in  ftudy,  and  travelling  to  make 
thofe  experiments,  as  I  fhall  now  freely  impart  to  the  world, 
and  only  referve  to  myfelf  the  firft  and  laft  fhift  of  life,  which 
is  hope. 

Having  always  a  great  defire  to  mathematics,  from  my  firft 
ftudying  them  in  a  college  here  in  England,  I  applied  myfelf 
to  the  ftudy  of  the  longitude,  and  publifhed  a  pamphlet  of  it, 
fome  years  ago  ;  after  that  I  was  introduced  in  the  company 
of  the  famous  Dr  Halley,  and  I  propofed  the  fcheme  to  him ; 
he  afked  me,  if  I  had  been  to  fea  to  try  it  ?  I  told  him  I  had 
been  to  Italy  by  fea,  but  not  with  a  defign  of  difcovering  the 
longitude:  I  was  thoroughly  fatisfied  with  the  queftion,  and 
defigned  then  not  to  concern  myfelf  anymore  about  it  ;  but 
meeting  with  fome  difappointments  in  the  affairs  of  life,  which 
is  but  the  common  fate  of  all  mankind,  I  was  again  refolved 
to  go  abroad,  and  try  my  fortune  in  other  parts  of  the  world  ; 
and,  in  a  great  meafure,  with  a  view  to  make  fome  new  dif¬ 
covery  about  the  longitude. 

The  firft  voyage  that  I  made  was  from  Portfmouth  to  Anti¬ 
gua,  as  chaplain  of  a  man  of  war.  I  had  then  no  other  view 
of  difcovering  it  but  by  a  very  good  watch,  and  a  double 
equinoctial  dial,  to  take  true  time,  by  which  I  could  find  the 
time  at  fea  as  well  as  at  land.  At  Portfmouth  I  put  my  watch 
to  the  true  time  of  the  fun,  and  made  no  other  obfervations 
before  we  came  into  29  degrees  of  latitude  :  I  firft  made  the 
obfervation  for  latitude,  and  by  the  fame  inftrument,  fome 
time  after,  I  took  the  hour  of  the  day,  and  found  it  42  mi¬ 
nutes  after  2  o’clock  ;  the  watch  flood  then  at  14  minutes 
after  4 ;  the  difference  of  time  was  1  hour,  32  minutes,  equal 
to  23  degrees  of  longitude  weft,  as  the  time  of  the  day  was 
before  the  time  of  the  watch  ;  and,  when  we  made  Antigua, 

I  found  the  difference  between  the  watch  and  obferved  time 
to  be  3  hours,  56  minutes,  equal  to  59  degrees  of  longitude 
weft.  By  this  trial  I  found  the  longitude  might  eafily  be  dif- 
covered  by  this  method,  if  it  was  poffible  to  find  a  regular 
movement  to  difcover  true  time ;  but  this  hath  been  hitherto 
impracticable,  and  I  am  apt  to  think  will  always  be  fo. 

Some  time  after  this  I  made  another  voyage  to  America,  and 
lived  for  fome  years  at  a  town  called  Laficafter,  in  Penfyl- 
vania;  and,  February  13,  1747,  I  obferved  a  total  eclipfe 
of  the  moon,  which  began  there  a  little  after  10  o’clock,  and 
ended  about  as  much  before  2,  the  14th  day  in  the  morning; 
hence  I  concluded,  that  the  middle  of  the  eclipfe,  or  full 
moon,  was  about  12  o’clock,  or  midnight ;  in  this  eclipfe  at 
London  I  found,  by  tables  made  for  that  meridian,  that  the 
oppofition,  or  full  moon,  was  February  14,  at  52  minutes 
after  4  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Thefe  4  hours  52  minutes 
in  time  are  equal  to  73  degrees  15  minutes  in  degrees,  which 
anfwers  very  near  to  the  computed  difference,  which  is  rec¬ 
koned  to  be  75  degrees,  equal  to  5  hours  in  time ;  but  this  me¬ 
thod  cannot  any  way  be  depended  upon  to  find  the  longitude 
at  fea,  as  there  are  fo  few  eclipfes  of  the  fun  or  moon.  Some, 

.  indeed,  have  imagined,  that,  if  the  place  of  the  moon  could 
be  calculated  and  obferved  to  a  great  exadlnefs,  it  would  be 
a  great  help  towards  the  difcovery  of  the  longitude  at  fea  : 
but  even  this  would  be  impradticable,  and  not  to  be  depended 
upon  ;  for  the  moon  doth  not  always  appear ;  and  it’s  motion, 
or  receffion  from  the  fun,  is  fo  little,  that  it  doth  not  amount 
to  above  30  feconds,  equal  to  two  minutes  in  time,  in  one 
hour,  which  is  equal  to  15  degrees  in  longitude,  and  that  is 
but  two  feconds  for  one  degree,  that  it  is  impoffible  by  any 
inftruments  to  make  fuch  nice  obfervations,  efpecially  at  fea, 
where  the  fhip  is  always  in  motion  :  and  there  are  no  other 
obfervations  by  which  it  may  be  done,  unlefs  by  the  fatellites 
ot  Jupiter,  and  thefe  are  invifible  without  the  help  of  tele- 
fcopes,  which  are  in  that  cafe  wholly  ufelefs  at  fea. 

M  herefore  we  muft  necefiarily  have  recourfe  to  mechanical 
principles  ;  and,  as  di'ftances  in  furveying,  and  all  mechani¬ 
cal  operaiions,  are  meafured  on  land  :  fo,  by  proper  methods, 
it  might  done  to  as  great  certainty,  or  at  leaftwife  as  much 
as  fhab  be  neceflary,  at  fea.  d  here  have  been  feveral  methods 
invented  and  made  ufe  of ;  but  what  feems  to  be  the  beft,  is 
that  of  the  log-line  amt  half-minute  glafs,  commonly  ufed 
by  the  Englifh  ;  and  by  this  problem  it  is  demonftrated,  that, 
it  the  true  diftance  is  given,  the  longitude,  or  eafting  and 
v  <  fling,  may  be  found  with  as  much  certainty  as  the  latitude 
b.V  obfervation,  without  any  regard  to  the  variation  of  the 
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'  compafs,  lee- way  of  the  fhip,  or  currents  of  the  fea;  becaufe 
it  is  corrected  by  the  fame  obfervation  that  the  latitude  is. 
The  demonftration  is  founded  on  the  principles  of  Euclid. 
Upon  thefe  confideratiofts,  and  meeting  with  fome  difap¬ 
pointments  j  it  put  me  upon  a  third  trial  of  finding  the  lon¬ 
gitude  in  a  mechanical  way ;  and  having  got  an  inftrument 
made,  fomething  like  a  finical  quadrant,  with  moving  labels 
by  which  triangles  both  plain  and  oblique  may  be  calculated 
much  fooner  than  by  logarithms  or  feales,  and  much  better 
as  I  thought,  than  by  the  tables  of  latitude  and  departure  ; 
I  was  refolved  to  make  a  third  voyage  to  America,  with  a 
defign  to  end  my  days  there;  but  God,  in  his  good  provi¬ 
dence,  was  pleafed  to  order  it  otherways.  In  the  voyage  I 
wholly  depended  upon  the  diftance  run,  without  any  certain 
method  of  correcting  it ;  only  allowed  50  feet  between  each 
knot,  and  the  glafs  to  be  30  feconds.  Upon  afking  how  the 
log-line  was  divided  ?  I  was  told  by  45  feet,  and  the  glafs 
was  30  feconds,  to  keep  the  dead  reckoning  before  the  fhip ; 
and  from  hence  I  concluded  to  fubtraCl  10  miles  out  of  every 
100,  and  100  miles  out  of  every  1000,  which  is  according 
to  the  proportion  of  45  :  50.  A  little  before  we  made  the 
land,  I  told  the  mate  that  we  were  960  leagues  weft  from 
the  Lizard  ;  he  feemed  to  take  little  notice,  and  rather 
laughed  at  it ;  but  a  furgeon  on  board  the  fhip,  hearing  me, 
laid  a  bottle  of  wine  upon  the  reckoning,  and  got  it :  the 
journal  I  have  by  me,  I  made  it,  according  to  their  divifion 
of  the  log-line,  to  be  3300  miles  from  the  Lizard  to  Cape 
Henry  in  Virginia,  and,  fubtraCling  100  out  of  every  iooo, 
made  it  juft  3000  miles,  or  1000  leagues.  The  reckoning 
was  fo  exa£t,  that  they  gave  it  out  in  Virginia  that  I  had  found 
the  longitude,  though  I  had  no  other  method  at  that  time 
than  what  is  mentioned  before,*  which  was  wholly  to  depend 
upon  the  diftance  run,  allowing* the  divifions  of  the  line  to  be 
50  feet,  and  the  glafs  30  feconds. 

1  was  fettled  in  a  parifh  in  Virginia ;  but  my  health  was  fo 
much  impaired  by  age,  and  the  change  of  climates,  that  I 
could  not  well  perform  fuch  long  tedious  journies  as  are  re¬ 
quired  in  their  parifhes  ;  and  meeting  with  other  difficulties 
and  perfections,  and  efpecially  the  great  fcarcity  of  food 
and  raiment ;  befides  the  great  number  of  negroes  that  are 
there,  which  has  made  it  a  mere  nell  of  thieves,  and  renders 
the  country  very  difagreeable  ;  and,  having  at  the  fame  time 
difeovered  this  problem,  I  thought  it  would  be  very  enviou3 
in  me  to  conceal  a  thing  of  fo  much  benefit  to  the  public,  as 
it  was  by  the  goodnefs  of  God  freely  difeovered  to  me.  Upon 
thefe  confiderations,  I  thought  it  was  better  to  come  home 
than  to  live  in  mifery  there  ;  and  in  the  paffage,  to  make  a 
thorough  trial  of  it.  I  only  took  the  diftances  as  entered  in 
the  log-book,  without  examining  into  the  glafs  or  log-line, 
not  doubting  but  that,  as  I  corrected  the  latitude  by  obfer¬ 
vation,  fo  I  could  corredt  the  longitude  by  this  problem, 
which  I  found  to  anfwer  beyond  expedlation ;  for  I  made  it 
juft  3003  miles  from  Cape  Henry  to  the  Lizard,  or  1001 
leagues,  as  I  have  now  the  journal  by  me,  which  was  but 
three  miles  difference  between  going  and  coming,  though  I 
was  fenfible,  by  the  obfervations  of  latitude,  that  their  fog¬ 
line  and  half-minute  glafs  were  very  much  out,  as  well  as 
keeping  bad  courfes. 

And,  by  this  laft  voyage,  I  find  that  not  only  the  latitude  is 
corredled  by  the  obfervation,  but  alfo  the  longitude  and  di¬ 
ftance  are  corrected  by  this  problem,  to  the  fame  certainty, 
as  I  made  no  allowances  for  the  diftance  run,  as  in  the  other 
voyage.  This  is  what  is  evident  in  fpeculation,  and  will  ap¬ 
pear  fo  upon  a  clofe  examination  of  the  problem ;  but  I  can¬ 
not  expedft  that  the  truth  and  ufefulnefs  of  it  fliould  depend 
upon  this  one  voyage,  but  upon  the  general  experience  and 
praaice  of  the  world. 

I  muft  own  I  was  advifed  not  to  publifh  it,  before  I  had  fome 
promife  of  a  reward ;  but  to  whom  could  I  apply,  that  would 
take  any  notice  of  a  bare  propofal,  after  fo  many  attempts  as 
have  been  made,  and  all  to  no  purpofe  ?  And  if  this  fhould 
prove  true  in  praaice,  as  it  is  in  fpeculation,  and  as  I  have 
found  it  in  praaice,  I  doubt  not  of  the  generofity  of  my 
country  ;  they  certainly  will  allow  me  fome  premium,  or  it  4 
will  be  a  great  difeouragement  to  pofterity  ever  to  attempt 
any  thing  for  the  public  good. 

Speramus  quae  volumus,  fed  quod  accederit,  feramus. 

I  cannot  deny  but  formerly  I  publifhed  feveral  attempts  about 
the  longitude  ;  but  I  had  nOt  then  that  experience  and  trial 
as  I  have  fince  had  in  this,  though  I  always  imagined'  that  it 
might  be  done  fome  fuch  way,  as  I  publifhed  it  in  a  Mifcel- 
lany  of  Mathematics  ;  wherein  I  attempted  the  fquaring  of 
the  circle,  and  found  out  a  new  and  nearer  proportion  than 
of  7  :  22,  which  is  8  :  25,  or  that  3  diameters  £  are  equal  to 
the  circumference,  and  a  problem  to  double,  triple,-  &c.  the 
cube,  the  corredtion  of  time,  and  in  it  likewife  a  method 
to  find  the  diftance  run,  without  the  help  of  an  half-minute 
glafs,  &c.  And  this  diftance  run,  and  a  good  obfervation 
ot  latitude,  are  all  the  requifites  that  are  neceflary  in  navi¬ 
gation,  for  everything  elle  is  corrected  by  this  problem,  to 
a  mathematical  certainty,  and  even  the  diftance  by  a>-  good 
obfervation.  But  time  and  experience  tries  all  things.  Laus 
Deo. 

Richard  Locke. 
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An  explanation  and  demonftration  of  the  new  and  univerfal 
Problem,  to  find  the  Longitude  at  fea,  by  the  fame  obfer¬ 
vation,  and  with  the  fame  certainty,  that  the  latitude  is  : 
and  is  now  farther  demonftrated,  by  {hewing  how  the  di- 
flance  is  corrected,  by  adding  or  fubtraCting  the  lines  of 
longitude  and  latitude,  which  makes  it  equivalent  to  a  fphe  - 
rical  triangle;  and  illuftrated,  by  demonftrating  theabfolute 
impoflibility  of  determining  it  by  the  common  method  ;  and 
that  there  is  not  the  leaft  error  in  determining  it  by  the 
pioblem.  1  he  impoffibility  of  finding  it  by  obfervation  is 
fhewn  in  the  introduction.  And, 

1.  If  the  longitude  could  be  found  by  obfervation,  without 
an  imaginary  or  dead  reckoning,  as  the  latitude  is,  yet  it 
ywould  always  be  neceffary  to  keep  this  reckoning  at  fea,  by 
xeafon  of  cloudy  weather,  that  fometimes  obfervations  can¬ 
not  be  made  for  weeks  together. 

2.  "1  he  dead  reckoning  is  the  eftimation  of  the  {hip’s  way, 
with  refpeCt  to  longitude  and  latitude,  by  the  help  of  a  log¬ 
line  and  half-minute  glafs,  or  any  other  method  made  ufe  of 
at  fea,  to  find  the  diftance  run,  and  a  compafs  for  the  an°de 
of  the  courfe. 

3;  order  to  calculate  this  reckoning,  they  form  an  ima¬ 
ginary  right-angled  triangle,  the  perpendicular  to  reprefent 
the  meridian  or  latitude,  the  bafe  the  longitude  or  depar¬ 
ture,  which  are  the  miles  of  eafting  or  welling  from  the  me¬ 
ridian,  and  the  hypothenufe  the  diftance  run.  Let  ABC 
(fig.  i.)  be  the  triangle,  AB  the  difference  of  latitude,  BC 
the  longitude,  and  AC  the  diftance  run.  In  this  triangle 
the  angle  ABC,  made  by  the  latitude  AB,  and  longitude 
BC,  is  always  right,  let  their  courfes  and  diftances  be  never 
Jo  intricate,  fo  as  to  pafs  and  repafs  the  fame  meridian.  The 
perpendicular,  or  latitude  A  B,  is  found  by  obfervation;  the 
diftance  run,  AC,  by  the  half  minute  glafs  and  log-line, 
which  is  done  with  as  much  certainty  as  is  neceffary  to  find 
the  longitude,  becaufeeven  the  diftance  is  naturally  corrected 
by  the  problem,  as  will  appear  afterwards. 

4*  The  proportion  of  the  log-line  and  half-minute  glafs.  A 
geometrical  mile  is  equal  to  6g  -f-  Englifh  miles;  hence  to 
find  the  proportions  of  the  log-line  and  half-minute  glafe :  for 
as  one  degree  is  69  miles  one  minute;  in  degrees,  is  equal 
to  6000  feet.  One  minute  of  time  is  the  60th  part  of  an 
hour,  a  half-minute  is  the  120th  part ;  hence  divide  the  6000 
Let  by  120,  it  gives  50  feet  for  the  half-minute  glafs  ;  and, 
as  many  50  feet  as  the  line  runs  out  in  one  half-minute,  fo 
many  miles  will  the- {hip’s  way  be  in  one  hour  ;  and  if  the 
line  be  more  or  lefs  than  50  feet,  or  glafs  than  30  feconds, 
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proportional  allowances  muft  be  made,  as  30  to  50  are  the 
proportions,  as  mentioned  in  the  introduction. 

5.  Hence,  when  the  latitude  and  diftance  run  are  given,  the 
longitude  is  found  independent  of  the  angle  of  the  courfe,  by 
prop.  47.  Eucl.  1.  wherein  he  demcnftrates,  that  the  fquare 
of  the  hypothenufe  of  a  right-angled  triangle  is  equal  to  the 
fquares  of  both  Tides,  including  the  right-angle  ;  or,  to  ap¬ 
ply  it  to  navigation,  the  fquare  oLthe  diftance  run  is  equal 
to  the  fquares  of  the  longitude  and  latitude ;.  and  as  the  lati¬ 
tude  and  diftance  are  given,  the  longitude  is  found,  byfquar- 
ing  the  diftance  run,  and  fubtraCting  the  fquare  of  the  lati¬ 
tude,  the  fquare  root  of  the  remainder  is  the  longitude  :  the 
angle  of  the  courfe, is  found  by  cafe  5.  of  right-angled  plain 
triangles.  And,  if  the  lines  of  longitude  and  latitude  are 
given,  the  diftance  run  is  likewife  given,  for  the  fquares  of 
thefe  lines  are  equal  to  the  fquare  of  the  diftance  ;  this  is  for 
a  fingle  courfe. 

6.  Bui,  before  we  proceed  to  the  problem  for  correCling  a 
traverfe,  it  will  be  neceffary,  by  way  of  lemma,  to  premife 
a  propofition  of  Euclid,  to  prove,  that  if,  in  a  right-angled 
triangle,  part  of  one  fide  be  taken  away,  and  added  to  the 
other,  the  fquares  of  thetwofides  areftiil  equal  to  the  fquare 
of  the  hypothenufe ;  but,  as  thefe  lines  are  equal,  or  un¬ 
equal  to  one  another,  their  fquares  added  together  are  more 
or  lefs  ;  hence  their  root,  or  the  hypothenufe,  is  longer  or 
fhorter,  which  naturally  corrects  the  diftance,  and  is  thus 
demonftrated. 

Euclid,  in  prop.  4.  b.  2,  demonftrates,  that  if  a  line  A  b 
(fig.  2.)  be  any  way  divided,  as  in  c  or  cl,  he.  the  fquare  of 
the  whole  line  is  equal  to  the  fquares  of  both  the  parts,  and 
to  two  reClangles  contained  under  the  parts.  And,  in  fchol. 
and  coroll,  of  prop.  5.  of  the  fame  book,  he  demonftrates, 
that  if  the  line  be  equally  divided  in  c,  and  unequally  in  d, 
the  fquares  of  the  equally  divided  line  are  lefs  than  the  fquares 
of  the  unequally  divided  one,  and  the  reCtangles  greater.  See 
the  prop,  in  Euclid. 

7.  But  to  apply  this  lemma,  and  demonftrate  how  the 
taking  from  one  fide,  and  adding  to  the  other,  will  only 
make  the  hypothenufe  longer  or  Ihorter,  though  the  fides  are 
always  of  the  fame  length.  Let  the  fides  AB  and  A  C  of 
the  quadrant  ABC,  (fig.  3.)  be  equally  divided  in  L,  K,  I, 
and  M,  N,  O,  and  the  lines  K  D,  N  D,  he.  be  drawn  ; 
hence  the  fquares,  and  confequently  the  fides  of  the  fquafes,  are 
all  equal  :  let  the  fide  A  B  be  equally  divided  in  K,  and  un¬ 
equally  in  I,  and  let  AK  and  KD,  equal  to  AK  and  KB, 
be  made  the  two  fides  of  the  reClangle  AKD;  hence  the 
fquares  of  AK  and  KD  are  equal  to  the  fquare  of  A  D  ;  but 
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fuppofe  FD  taken  from  KD,  and  added  to  AK,  then  A  I 
and  IE  are  equal  to  AK  and  KD,  by  axiom  2,  and  3  Eu¬ 
clid  1,  and  the  fquares  of  A I  and 'IE  equal  to  the  fq'Biffe  of 
AE;  but  the  fqciares  -of  A  I  and  I-E  are  greater  than  the 
fquares  of  A  K  antFK'By.by  the  lemjma  or  coroll,  hence  their 
root,  or  the  hypbthe'rutfe  AE  is  Lodger  than  AD. 
f  his  makes  no  ajltqratioH  in  the  prcjbl'ens,  but  only  naturally 
corrects  the  diftahc^.at  the  Fame  time  the  longitude  and  courfe 
are  alfo  corrected  by  .  the  problem,  and  it  is  what  makes  the 
triangles  in  the  t^aveh(e  equivalent  to  fpherica!  triangles  ;  for- 
thefe  hypothenufes  AE,  AD,  AG,  Ac.  which  are  quits  J 
of  the  radii  of  circles,  kicreafe  and  dbcreafe  by  means  of  the 
fquares  and  powprs  of  Ikies,  as  the  chbrcl  BC,  &c.  ;of  the 
quadrant ;  though  the  lines  including  the  right  angle,  qs  A  K 
and  KD,  A  I  aitd  IE,  &c.  whole  fquares  are  equal  to  the  J 
fquares  of  the  hypothenufes  AD,  AiE,  &c.  areajwayjfc  eqqal 
to  the  whole  radius,  or  AB,  and  hei)ce  equal  to  one  another, 
as  AK  and  KD,  &c.  are  equal;  to  AB  =  AI  and  I  E,  &c. 
(See  the  fig. )“  Hence,  the  greater  the  difference  is,  between 
the  obferved  and  imaginary  latitude,  the  greater.dre  the  er¬ 
rors  in  the  courfp  and  diftance,  as  ijs  evident  from  the  nature 
of  triangles  and  power  of  lines;  as:  they  are  here  explained 
and  applied.  •  \  j 

8.  But  to  proceed,  and  apply  this  to  theAraverfe,  as  correded 
by  an  obfervation,  and  this  new  problem  ;  for  what  anfwers 
in  a  Single  triangle,  will  anfwer  likewife  in  a  traverfe  of  ne¬ 
ver  fo  many  triangles;  for  as  aiftaiices  cannot  always  be  - 
meafured  upon  one  courfe,  by  reafon  of  contrary  wirjds, 
wherefore  they  have  recourfe  to  the  compafs,  to  find  the  aq/ 
gles  of  the  feveral  courfes,  and,  by  the  diftartces,  to  calculate 
the  longitudes  and  latitudes,  and,  adding  them  together,  to 
make  one  general  reckoning,  which  is  called  a -traverfe. 

But  the  variation  of  the  compafs,  the  lee-way  of  the  fliip, 
currents  of  the  fea,  beftde  bad  fleering,  render  the  angle  of 
the  courfe  very  uncertain,  and  confequently  not  to  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  at  fea.  ,  1 

And  there  are  two  cafes,  in  which  the  latitude  is  affededby 
thefe  errors  ;  which  are,  that  the  latitude  in-obfervation  is 
either  more  or  lefs  than  the  latitude  in  the  traverfe,  or  dead 
reckoning. 

And  thefe  are  the  two  cafes  which  ape  to  be  correded  by  the 
new  problem  and  the  obfervation  of  latitude,  with  refped  to 
longitude,  courfe,  and  diftance ;  for,  if  the  latitude  by  the  ob¬ 
fervation  is  the  fame  as  the  latitude  in  the  traverfe,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  the  courfe  and  diftance  were  true,  as  the  latitude 
in  the  traverfe  is  calculated  from  them,  and  from  what  was 
faid  in  the  fingle  courfe,  by  the  47.  Eucl.  j. 

9.  In  the  fir  ft  cafe,  when  the  obferved  latitude  is  more  than 
the  imaginary  one,  let  A  K  D  be  the  imaginary  triangle,  A  K 
the  latitude,  AD  the  diftance  run,  and  DAK  the  angle  of 
the  courfe,  the  longitude  KD  is  found  by  cafe  r.  of  plain 
triangles,  or  by  prop.  47.  Eucl  1.  But  fuppofe,  by  obferva¬ 
tion,  the  latitude  is  found  to  be  more,  or  at  I  =  Al,  to 
make  the  fquares  of  the  obferved  latitude  and  longitude  equal 
to  the  lquare  of  the  diftance,  fubtrad  the  difference  of  the 
latitudes,  or  FD  equal  to  KI,  from  KD  the  longitude,  and 
add  it  to  AK  tne  latitude,  then  A I  is  the  latitude,  as  by 
obfervation,  and  IE  =KF  the  correded  longitude,  for  their 
fquares  are  equal  to  the  fquare  of  A  E,  the  true  diftance  run  ; 
but  as  the  fquares  of  A I  and  IE,  or  I  B,  are  greater  than  the 
fquares  of  AK  and  KD,  or  KB,  by  the  lemma,  hence  their 
root  or  diftance  AE  is  longer  than  AD,  though  the  lines 
AKand  KD  are  equal  to  A I  and  IE  ;  and  henc°e  the  longi¬ 
tude,  courfe,  and  diftance,  are  corrected  by  the  obfervation  of 
latitude  and  diftance^  run  :  and,  as  the  true  courfe  is  I  AE, 
it  is  evident,  the  courfe  DAK  in  the  traverfe  was  taken  too 
much,  and  diftance  AD  too  little. 

Cafe  2,  which  is  the  reverfe  of  the  former :  let  the  latitude 
in  the  traverfe  be  lefs  than  the  latitude  in  the  obfervation  ;  as 
fuppoie  AIE  the  triangle,  A  1  the  latitude,  A  E  the  diftance 
run,  and  EAI  the  angle  of  the  courfe,  by  which  the  longi¬ 
tude  IE  is  found  by  cafe  1.  of  plain  triangles,  or  by  prop.  47. 
Eucl.  1.  But  fuppofe,  by  obfervation,  the  latitude  is  found  to 
be  at  K,  or  equal  to  A  K,  to  make  the  fquares  of  the  ob¬ 
ferved  latitude  and  longitude  equal  to  the  fquare  of  the  di¬ 
ftance,  fubtrad  IK  the  difference  between  the  obferved  and 
imaginary  latitude,  and  add  it  to  the  longitude  IE,  or  make 
KD  equal  to  KI  and  IE:  hence  AK  is  the  latitude,  ac¬ 
cording  to  obfervation,  and  KD  the  correaed  longitude,  their 
fquares  being  equal  to  the  fquares  of  AD  ;  an<f  hence  AD 
1S  ^  dUC  dlftance  run  :  but  as  the  fquare  of  A  K  and  K  D, 
or  ,  .are  lefs  than  thefcluares  of  AI  and  IE,  or  IB, 
though  the  lines  are  equal  by  the  lemma,  hence  their  root, 
or  the  diftance  AD,  is  lefs  than  the  diftance  AE;  hence 
e  on^ituc  e,  courfe,  and  diftance,  are  correaed  by  the 
^vatlon  latitude,  and  diftance  run  ;  the  true  angle 
.  jC _C°U/-r  E  AE  ;  and  hence  it  is  plain,  the  com- 

much  fe  E  AI  was  to°  litt!e>  and  diftance  run  AE  too 

farttCr  i'1,u1ftratIon  of  thfs  new  problem  will  appear,  by 
-fhewmg  the  abfolute  impoffibility  of  determining  the  lonm 
tude  at  fea,  or  even  at  land  (for  the  longitude  might  as  well 

I3"*1  al\ by  the  diftance  and  difference  of 
autude)  without  ths  help  of  this  univerfal  problem,  fince  it 
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cannot  be  done  by  obfervation  at  fea,  fo  as  to  be  depended 
upon,  as  mentioned  in  the  introduaion  ;  and  that  this  me¬ 
thod 'is  equivalent  to  an  obfervation  of  longitude. 

I  here  aie  but  two  ways  of  correaing  a  traverfe  bv  the  ob¬ 
fervation  of  latitude,  either  by  the  lines  of  the  triangle,  or 
by  thp  angle  of  the  courfe.  To  correa  by  the  lines,  Ts  what 
is  doile  by  this  new  problem,  but  the  angle  of  the  courfe  is 
fo  uncertain,  as  mentioned  before,  that  there  can  be  no  de¬ 
pendence  upon  that  method,  as  will  further  appear,  by  com¬ 
paring  both  methods  in  the  two  cafes,  when  the  latitude  is 
more  or  lefs;  and  by  this  will  be  made  a  proper  application 
of  Bus  new  problem  to  praaice.  A 

Gafe  1.  When  the  latitude  in  obfervation  is  lefs  than  the  la¬ 
titude  in  the  traverfe,  let  BAC  (fig.  .4;)  or  S.  by  W. 
—  11  deg.  15  min.  be  the  imaginary  doujrfe,  and  let  A  C 
the  diftance  run,  be  given  10  miles  yTenie,  by  cafe  7  of 
trigonometry,  ot  by  the  tables  of  th/  difference  of  lat.  and 
dep.  the  lat.  AB  is  9,8,  and  the  long.  BCj  1,9  miles,  or  in 
integer  numbers  9  and  2  :  but  fuppofe,  by.  obfervation,  the 
latitude  is  found  to  he  at  D,  or  equal  to  A  4>  1,9  or  2  miles 
accord  in gAo  the  common  method  of correaion  by  the  ande’ 
the  triangles  ABC  and  A0G  beiftgfmylar,  hence  A B  • 
BC  y-  AD  :  DG,  or  9  :  2,  -i^tetitbL  and  hence  the 

luitance  run,  AG,  is  only%  2,  which  is  iripoftible,  for  that 
was  .given  10  miles.  7 


iw: 


y-  Lufrto  corred  it  by  thd  new  problem,  or  tie  lines,  fubtrad 
the  difference  between  the  latitude  in  obfdrvation,  and  the 
latitude  in  the  traverfe,  or  DB  from  AB,  ''find  add  to  it  the 
longuude  BC,i *  of  make  DE  equal  ta_DB  and  BC,  hence 
AD  is  the  lat.  according  to  obfervation,  DE  the  longitude 
corrected  by  the  problem,  and  AE  equal  to  AC  the  diftance 
run,  as  was  given :  for  A  B  and  B  C  are  equal  toA  D  and  D  E, 
or  DB  and  B  C  are  equal  to  D  E  by  conftriidion,  and  A  D  is 
common  fo  both  :  hence  AE  is  equal  to  AC  the  given  diftance 
run.  In  numbers,  fubtrad  7,  the  difference  of  the  latitudes, 
from  9,  the  remainder  2  is  the  obferved  latitude;  add  that  7 
to  2  the  longitude,  it  makes  9  for  the  correded  lonmtude/ 
and  hence  the  diftance  run  is  10,  as  was  given.*  The 
courfe  is  found,  by  cafe  5,  to  be  W.  by  S.  =  78  degr.  4c 

min..  Thefe  propofitions  are  univerfal,  and  will  anfwer  in 
all  courfes. 

In  the  fecond  cafe ;  when  the  1st.  in  obfervation  is  more  than 
the  latitude  in  the  traverfe,  let  the  courfe  be  E'  AD,  W  by  S  ■ 
=.78  deg.  45  min.  A  E  the  diftance  run  1  o  miles :  hence  bv 
cafe  7.  of  trigonometry,  or  by  the  tables  of  the  diff.  of  lat. 

j  !?e&'  P  .  the  ,ong‘tude  in  integer  numbers  is  9  miles, 
and  AD  the  latitude  2  miles.  But  fuppofe,  by  an  obferva- 
ticn,  the  latituae  is  found  to  be  AB,  or  9  miles,  according 
to  the  common  method  of  corredion,  or  by  the  angle* 
as  the  triangles  are  fimilar,  AD  :  DE  :  :  AB  :  BF,  or 
2:91:9:  40  -J-,  and  the  diftance  run  AF  is  42,  which 
is  impoffible,  for  the  diftance  run  is  only  given  10  miles 
But,  to  corred  it  by  the  problem,  fubtrad  BD  the  diffe¬ 
rence  between  the  obferved  and  imaginary  latitude  from  DE 
the  longitude,  and  add  it  to  DA  the  imaginary  lat.  and  the 
lat.  is  AB  according  to  the  obfervation,  and  the  longitude 
BC,  as  correded  by  the  obfervation  and  diftance  ruif;  for 
AB  and  BC  are  equal  to  AD  and  DE,  hence'ACrr  AE 
is  the  true  diftance,  as  was  given,  the  angle  of  the  courfe  S. 
by  W._  xi  degr.  15  min. 

In  numbers,  fubtrad  7,  the  difference  of  the  latitudes,  from 
9  the  longitude,  and  add  it  to  2 ‘the  latitude,  which  makes  the 
latitude  9  according  to  the  obfervation,  and  the  longitude  2 
as  correded  by  the  obfervation  and  diftance  run:  hence  the 
diftance  is  10,  as  was  given  by  47  Eucl.  1.  the  angle  of  the 
courfe  is  found,  by  cafe  5.  of  trigonometry,  to  be  S.  by  W. 
—  n  deg.  15  min. 

In  the  firft  cafe,  the  longitude  correded  according  to  the 
common  method,  in  only  failing  10  miles,  is  above  8  miles 
too  little ;  afid,  if  it  had  been  100  miles,  it  would  be  above 
o  miles  too  little.  In  the  fecond  cafe,  it  is  above  30  miles 
too  much  ;  and,  if  it  had  been  100  miles,  it  would  have  been 
above  300  miles  too  much;  and  not  the  leaft  error  in  cor¬ 
recting  it  according  to  the  problem. 

T  his  is  the  uncertainty  of  determining  the  longitude  by  the 
common  method,  and,  without  fame  corredion,  the  art  of 
navigation  in  determining  the  longitude  is  ufelefs,  or  mere 
guefs-worlc,  fince  it  cannot  be  found  by  obfervation,  as  the 
latitude  is  :  though  this  corredion,  by  the  obfervation  and 
the  problem,  is  equivalent  to  an  obfervation  of  longitude  ; 
foi  the  longitude,  courfe,  and  diftance,  are  correded  by  the 
lame  obfervation  as  the  latitude  is,  as  muff  evidently  appear 
upon  a  clofe  examination  of  the  problem,  by  the  principles 
of  Euclid.  J  r 

T  he  truth  and  ufefulnefs  of  this  univerfal  problem  depends 
only  upon  two  mechanical  principles  of  making  a  good  ob¬ 
fervation  of  latitude,  and  meafuring  the  diftance  run,  with- 
out  any  regard  to  currents,  lee-way,  or  variation  of  the  com¬ 
pafs,  for  thefe  are  correded  to  a  mathematical  certainty,  as 
any  one  acquainted  with  mathematical  reafoning,  and  efpe- 
cialy  as  applied  to  navigation,  in  this  new  and  univerfal  pro¬ 
blem,  might  eafiiy  perceive. 

And  thus  a  finip  might  be  carried  round  the  wo# Id,  even  with¬ 
out  a  compafs,  if  they  can  but  make  proper  obfervations  of 

lati- 
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latitude,  and  meafure  a  good  diftance,  and  mils  no  more  In 
longitude,  or  eafting  and  weftrng,  than  they  do  in  latitude, 
by  the  help  of  this  problem,  with  the  obfervation  of  latitude, 
and  the  diftance  run  :  for  ihould  they  lefe  their  compafs,  or 
ihould  it  prove  erroneous,  as  it  frequently  doth,  let  them 
make  an  imaginary, courfe,  and  by  the  diftance  run  calculate 
an  imaginary  triangle;  and,  if  the  imaginary  latitude  is  more 
than  the  oblerved  one,  i'ubtraCl  the  difference  from  the  ima¬ 
ginary  latitude,  and  add  it  to  the  longitude;  if  lefs,  fubtraCi 
the  difference  from  the  longitude,  and  add  it  to  the  latitude, 
and  this  will  give  the  true  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  fhip, 
according  to  the  obfeivation  of  latitude  and  diftance  run  ;  for, 
by  the  problem,  the  obferved  latitude,  and  correCled  longi¬ 
tude  are  always  equal  to  the  longitude  and  latitude  in  the 
traverfe.  This  problem  is  univerfal  for  all  courfes,  as  I  had 
fome  trial  of  it  in  a  voyage  from  Virginia  to  England. 
Upon  the  28th  of  November,  1750,  being  on  board  the 
Gloucefter,  captain  Whiteing  commander,  by  the  reckon¬ 
ing  correCled  by  the  problem,  we  were  2988  miles  eaft  from 
the  capes  of  Virginia,  in  long.  69  deg.  18  min.  the  latitude, 
by  obfervation,  49  deg.  24  min.  I  told  the  captain  we 
were  certainly  near  the  longitude  of  the  Lizard  ;  they  ftifly 
maintained,  that  we  were  feveral  degrees,  at  leaft  7,  to  the 
weft:  of  the  Land’s  End ;  within  a  few  hours  we  made  the 
eaftermoft  point  of  the  Lizard,  and  it  is  well  we  did,  for  we 
had  a  great  ftorm  from  the  S.  W.  that  night;  and  I  do 
really  think,  that  I  miffed  no  more  in  longitude  than  in  ob¬ 
fervation  of  latitude,  though  there  was  a  very  bad  dead  rec¬ 
koning  kept  the  whole  voyage.  But, 

12.  What  is  meant  by  the  longitude  in  the  problem,  is  only 
the  miles  ofeaftingor  welling,  or  the  departure  from  the 
meridian.  To  turn  thefe  miles  into  degrees  of  longitude, 
requires  a  different  method  ;  the  latitude  is  at  once  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  obfervation,  becaufe  the  motions  of  the  fun 
and  liars  are  regular  from  the  eaft  to  the  weft,  and  the  lines 
of  latitude  are  parallel  and  equidiftant  round  the  globe  in 
both  hemifpheres ;  but  the  lines  of  longitude  decreafe  in 
both  hemifpheres  from  the  equator,  till  they  meet  in  the 
poles,  which  makes  the  longitude  different  in  every  decree 
of  latitude. 

By  miles  here  are  meant  geometrical  miles,  of  69  -f-  Englilh 
miles  to  one  degree  on  the  equator,  equal  to  60  geometrical 
miles,  and  may  be  found,  by  proportion,  without  the  help 
of  Mercator’s  tables  :  for,  as  circles  are  to  one  another  as 
the  fquares  of  their  diameters,  their  fegments  are  in  the  fame 
proportion  by  2  Eucl.  12 ;  hence  the  quadrant  90  :  is  to 
the  fquare  of  one  degree  of  longitude  on  the  equator  :  :  as 
the  complement  of  the  latitude  :  is  to  the  fquare  of  one  de¬ 
gree  in  that  latitude.  For  inftance,  to  know  the  miles  of 
one  degree  in  the  latitude  of  50  deg.  fquare  the  60  equa¬ 
torial  miles,  and  by  proportion  90  :  3600  :  :  40  :  1600,  the 
fquare  root  is  40,  the  miles  to  one  degree  in  the  latitude  of 
50  deg.  and  dividing  the  miles  of  eafting  or  welling  by  the 
miles  of  one  degree  of  longitude,  if  in  the  fame  latitude, 
will  give  the  degrees  of  longitude.  But,  if  in  different  lati¬ 
tudes,  divide  by  the  miles  of  the  middle  latitude ;  two  in- 
llances  will  be  fufficient  to  Ihew  the  ufe  of  it  in  all  cafes. 

For  fuppofe  two  places  in  the  latitude  of  50  to  be  3400  miles 
diftant,  the  miles  of  longitude  in  that  latitude  are  40 ;  by 
which  divide  the  3400  miles,  the  difference  of  longitude  is 
85  degrees.  The  reverfe  is  to  find  the  miles  between  two 
places  85  deg.  diftant  in  the  latitude  of  50  deg.  multiply  the 
85  by  40,  and  it  gives  3400  miles. 

Let  the  other  inftance  be  of  two  places  in  different  latitudes, 
as  the  Lizard  in  the  latitude  of  50  deg.  and  Cape-Henry,  in 
Virginia,  in  the  lat.  of  37  deg.  the  miles  of  long,  at  the  Li¬ 
zard  are  40,  and  at  Cape-Henry  46  to  a  degree  ;  thefe  added 
are  86,  the  half  is  43  :  the  diftance  between  the  two  places 
Is  about  3000  miles,  which  divide  by  43,  the  degrees  are 
69  deg.  33  min.  The  reverfe  is  to  find  the  miles  by  the  deo\, 
multiply  the  69  by  43,  and  add  the  33  miles  ;  it  gives  3000 
■miles,  the  departure  or  longitude. 

I  fhall  conclude  with  inftances  in  both  cafes ;  as  when  the 
latitude  is  more  or  lefs  in  the  traverfe  than  in  the  obfervation, 
in  which  will  be  fhewn  the  method  made  ufe  of  in  working 
the  traverfe,  and  correcting  it  by  an  obfervation  of  latitude^ 
by  which  means  the  eafting  or  welling  of  the  fhip  is  known 
to  as  much  certainty  by  the  diftance  run,  and  the  problem, 
as  the  northing  or  fouthing  is  known  by  the  obfervation  of 
latitude ;  and  this  is  all  that  is  ncceffary  to  carry  a  fhip  to 
any  part  of  the  world.  The  latitude  and  departure  are  found 
by  the  7th  cafe  of  plain  trigonometry,  when  the  courfe  and 
diftance  are  given,  or  by  the  firft  cafe  of  plain  failing  in  the 
mariner’s  new  calendar ;  or  it  may  be  done  by  proportion, 
without  tables  or  feales,  by  fquaring  the  diftance;  and  90  or 
the  right-angle :  is  to  the  fquare  of  the  diftance  :  :  as  the 
courfe  :  is  to  the  fquare  of  the  longitude,  or  complement  of 
the  courfe  is  to  the  fquare  of  the  latitude  :  the  fquare  root  is 
the  longitude  or  latitude.  I  fhall  put  down  part  of  the  tra¬ 
verfe  that  I  made  from  Virginia  to  England,  as  mentioned 
before.  On  the  26th  of  November  we  were  2716  miles  eaft 
from  the  capes  of  Virginia,  long.  63  deg.  17  min.  lat.  by 
obierv.  50  deg.  28  min. 
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J  ...  io„6.iuUC  was  232  mues  eait,  and  the  latitude  in  the 
traverfe  104  miles  fouth.  By  obfervation,  the  latitude  the 
26th  was  50  deg.  28  min.,  and  the  28th  49  de*.  mi„ 
then- difference  is  64,  and  fubtraded  from  104, °s  40  mile* 
els  than  in  the  traverfe  ;  wherefore,  according  to  the  prob¬ 
lem,  add  40  to  the  longitude  232  =  272,  and  this,  added  to 
2716,  is  equal  to  2988  in  deg.  69,  18,  which  was  the  time 
1  told  the  captain  that  we  were  near  the  longitude  of  the  Li¬ 
zard,  and  made  the  eallern  point  a  very  tew  hours  after - 
but,  if  the  correction  had  been  made  according  to  the  com¬ 
mon  method,  the  reckoning  would  have  been  80  miles  lefs 
befides  other  corrections  that  were  made  through  the  whole 
voyage  :  for,  every  time  we  had  an  obfervation  of  latitude  I 
always  corrected  the  longitude  by  that  obfervation  and  the 
problem ;  and  it  is  probable,  had  I  not  made  thefe  corrections 
the  reckoning  might  have  been  as  Ihort  as  theirs  was,  and 
we  Iliould  not  have  endeavoured  to  make  the  land,  which 
muff  have  been  of  very  dangerous  confequence  from  the  great 
florin  we  had  from  the  S.  W.  that  night.  Laus  foli  Deo. 
But,  if  the  difference  between  the  two  obfervations  had  been 
more  than  the  latitude  in  the  traverfe,  the  difference  muff: 
have  been  fubtrafted .  from  the  longitude,  and  added  to  the 
latitude ;  for  the  latitude  in  the  traverfe  mull  always  be 
made  equal  to  the  latitude  by  obfervation. 

Thus  in  a  traverfe  by  the  problem,  the  latitude  is  correffed  by 
obfervation,  and  by  the  latitude  the  longitude  is  corrected 
and  by  the  obferved  latitude  and  correded  longitude  the  true 
diftance  is  found  out,  by  fquaring  the  longitude  and  lati* 
tude,  and  extracting  their  fquare  ro<*,  which  gives  the  true 
diftance  by  the  lemma.  Laus  foli  Deo. 

conc^u^e  with  this  Laus  foli  Deo,  and  a  challenge  to 
all  the  mathematicians  in  the  world  to  confute  it,  or  fhew 
any  other  method  of  determining  the  longitude  at  fea,  to  be 
depended  upon  with  any  certainty :  and  I  affirm,  that  this 
method  is  quite  new,  and  never  publilhed  by  any  author  be¬ 
fore  the  24th  of  January,  1751,  when  I  firft  publilhed  it  in 
the  London-Evening-Poft.  I  experimentally  know  this  to 
be  true  and  eafy  :  and  if  it  cannot  be  confuted,  or  fhewn  to 
be  defective  in  any  material  point,  the  reward  in  honour, 
confcience,  and  juftice,  belongs  to  the  difeoverer.  See 
Longitude. 


COMMERCE  being  the  fubjeCl  of  this  work,  it  may  be  ne¬ 
ctary  to  fay  foniething  on  this  head  ;  not  by  way  of  decla¬ 
mation,  which  is  as  needlefs  as  haranguing  learnedly  on  the 
benefit  of  air,  rain,  and  fun-fhine,  when  nature  requires 
them ;  but  in  order  to  fhew,  that  the  province  of  a  trader  is 
not  fo  contemptible  a  clafs  of  the  community,  as  fome  would 
affeCt  to  make  it. 

A  general  complaint  of  the  decay  of  trade,  and  a  humour  in 
many  of  the  better  fort  of  people,  to  make  awkward  and  ill- 
grounded  excufes  for  breeding  their  children  up  to  it ;  toge¬ 
ther  with  a  tendency  to  prefer  what  is  called  the  profeffions, 
as  law,  divinity,  and  phyfic,  to  merchandize  ;  fhould  induce 
us  to  examine  on  what  foundation  this  way  of  judging  was 
ereCted.  And,  the  more  it  is  looked  into,  the  lefs  caufewill 
there  be  for  fo  feeble  a  way  of  thinking ;  for  there  is  not 
only  lefs  likelihood  for  a  man  to  raife  himfelf  to  any  degree 
of  eminence  in  the  profeffions,  than  by  trade  ;  but  alfo  that 
the  road  to  honour  and  preferment  is  as  open,  where  the  me¬ 
rit  is  equal,  in  trade,  as  in  law,  divinity,  or  phyfic;  and  that 
many  more  eftates  of  confideration  *  are  acquired,  and  even 
with  lefs  obloquy,  from  the  one  than  from  the  others. 


*  Mr  Locke  obferves,  that  trade  is  a  furer  and  Ihorter  way  to 
riches,  than  any  other.  Locke’s  works,  vol.  ii.  p.  8.  folio. 


Suppofing  an  eminent  trader  arrives  only  at  the  office  of  lord- 
mayor  ;  in  that  capacity  alone  he  becomes  right-honourable 
and  invefted  with  the  facred  character  of  a  judge,  both  in  ca¬ 
pital  and  civil  matters,  and  precedes  even  the  chancellor,  and 
all  other  judges  and  officers  of  the  crown  *.  Alfo,  in  cafe 
of  an  interregnum,  is  the  chief  magiftrate  in  the  realm  f. 

*  The  high  rank  of  mayor  is  not  merely  confined  to  the  city, 
for  at  a  coronation,  which  is  our  prime  ceremony  of  di- 
ftin&ion,  the  mayor  walks  next  but  one  10  the  prince  of 
Wales. 

+  Upon  the  death  of  the  king,  the  lord  mayor  is  faid  to  be 
the  prime  perfon  of  England.  For  when  king  James  I. 
was  invited  to  come  and  take  the  Englilh  crown,  upon  the 
2  death 
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death  of  qneen  Elizabeth  ;  Sir  Robert  Lee,  then  lord-mayor, 
fubfcribed  in  the  firit  place,  before  all  the  great  officers  of 
the  crown,  and  all  the  nobility.  Seymour’s  Survey  of  Lon¬ 
don,  vol.  ii.  pag.  35.  And  late  inftances  of  this  kind  hap¬ 
pened  on  the  abdication  of  king  James  II,  when  the  mayor 
committed,  by  his  warrant,  the  lord  Jefferies  to  prilon,  then 
chancellor  of  England,  and  a  peer  of  the  realm.  About 
which  time  alfo,  Sir  John  Chapman,  mayor  of  London, 
committed  Sir  Robert  Wright,  lord  chief  juilice  of  England, 
.  to  the  gaol  of  Newgate,  which  fully  evidences  the  great  emi¬ 
nence  of  this  office.  See  the  hiltory  of  that  time.  Engliffi 
Baronetage,  Ed.  1741,  vol.  v.  p.  106. 

And  wife  and  great  traders  have  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  lord- 
chancellor,  have  been  created  peers  of  the  realm,  knights  of 
the  garter  and  bath,  bannerets,  and  privy-counfellors.  Which 
is  as  much  as  can  be  affirmed  either  of  lawyers  or  divines,  and 
more  than  can  be  proved,  perhaps,  in  one  fingle  inftance,  of 
the  followers  of  phyfic. 

Trade,  by  the  conftitution  of  ourcquntry,  both  with  refpedl 
to  it’s  public  and  private,  it’s  ancient  and  modern,  it’s  gene¬ 
ral  and  particular,  laws,  is'certainly  no  degradation  whatever; 
and  it  may  with  ftridt  truth  be  affirmed,  that  commerce  is  that 
alone,  by  which  our  nation  lupports  it’s  head,  and  what  ren¬ 
ders  us  of  that  confequence  with  foreign  powers  as  we  are. 
And  if  the  following  trade  had  here  ever  degraded  (which,  in 
effect,  it  never  did)  yet  it  is  conceived  that  the  brave  ftand, 
which  was  lately  made  by  the  citizens  of  London,  to  fupport 
the  credit  and  honour  of  the  nation,  and  the  proteftant  fuc- 
ceffion,  ffiou'd  be  a  fufficient  caufe  alone  to  make  traders  ef- 
teemed  by  all  degrees,  as  gentlemen  of  worth  ;  and  not  only 
fo,  but  as  a  people  and  body  of  men,  the  moft  refpedtable 
and  fitteft  to  be  encouraged  of  any  in  thefe  realms,  and  a  full 
proof  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  that  merchandize  is  a 
worthy  and  honourable  employment. 

It  would  greatly  exceed  the  limits  to  which  I  am  confined, 
to  enter  into  the  antiquity  and  honour  of  trade  among  the 
Egyptians,  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  Wherefore,  we 
{hall  only  examine  on  what  footing  of  honour  trade  ftood 
with  our  anceftors  ;  and  how  it  is  now,  or  ffiould  be  efteem- 
ed  with  us. — To  begin  with  the  legidative  power,  there  is  no 
body  of  people,  who  have  fo  large  a  {hare  allotted  in  it  as 
traders.  Our  houfe  of  commons  confifts  of  knights  and  bur- 
geffes  ;  but  the  former,  who  are  to  confider  the  landed-inte- 
reft,  are  but  few,  when  compared  with  the  latter.  There 
are  no  more  than  two  allowed  for  any  county,  for  many  * 
only  one ;  but  moft  trading  towns  fend  one  or  more  burghers 
to  parliament,  to  look  to  their  trading  intereft ;  and  thefe  the 
law  (which  is  termed  right  and  reafon)  intends  to  be  fuch 
in  the  refpeclive  towns  as  live  there,  and  underftand  the  in¬ 
tereft,  and  are  concerned  in  the  benefit  of  the  manufacture 
eftablifhed  in  that  burgh  or  town  f,  for  which  they  are  cbo- 
fen  ;  and  not  ftrangers,  who,  perhaps,  are  too  often  elected 
for  their  money. 

*  The  counties  fend  80  knights,  the  cities  50  citizens,  and  the 
boroughs  334  burghers. 

•j-  In  the  proclamation  for  calling  a  parliament  in  1620,  ad¬ 
vice  is  given  firft  to  caft  their  eyes  on  knights  and  gentle¬ 
men,  that  are  a  light  and  guide  in  their  county  ;  then,  on 
eminent  lawyers,  and  fubllantial  citizens  and  burgeffes ; 
fuch  as  are  interefted,  and  have  a  portion  in  the  eftate.  And 
not  to  difvalue  or  difparage  the  houfe  with  bankrupts,  and 
neceffitous  perfons  that  want  long  parliaments  only  for  pro¬ 
tection  ;  with  lawyers  of  mean  account  and  eftimation  ; 
young  men,  that  are  not  ripe  for  grave  confultations  :  mean 
dependants  on  great  perfons,  that  may  be  thought  to  fpeak 
under  their  command  ;  and  fuch-like  obfcure  and  inferior 
perfons.  Lord  Bacon’s  works,  vol.  iv.  page  707.  See  alfo 
Statute,  1  Henry  V.  ch.  1. 

This  was  the  juft  fcheme  of  our  wife  anceftors,  and  doth  evi¬ 
dently  prove  how  high  a  value  is  fet  on  trade  by  the  conftitu¬ 
tion  of  our  government:  norjs  this  all,  for  it  {hall  be  {hewn, 
that  trade  doth  neither  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  or  honour, 
in  the  leaft  detract  from  gentility ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
great  traders  have  frequently  been  admitted  by  our  princes  in¬ 
to  the  upper  houfe  of  parliament;  that  they  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  privy-counfellors  for  their  wifdom  ;  and  have,  as  ob- 
lerved,  been  created  not  only  knights,  but  baronets,  knights 
of  the  garter,  and  bath,  bannerets,  barons,  and  earls  ;  which 
muft  fully  demonftrate  that  trading  was  not  only  formerly, 
but  is,  even  now,  of  the  greateft  confequence  totheEnglifh 
nation  ;  and  never  did,  or  can,  by  our  laws  or  cuftoms,  de¬ 
tract  from  any  man  or  family ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  a 
^great  part  ot  our  nobility  are  immediately  defcended  from 
great  traders. 

Verftegan,  the  Engliffi  antiquary,  in  his  Titles  of  honour  *, 
mentions,  that  in  old  times,  if  a  merchant  fo  thrived,  that 
•ne  was  able  to  crofs  the  feas  thrice,  he  was  ever  after  reputed 
a  right-worthy  I  hein,  and  capable  of  higher  advancement; 

10  that  irom  hence  it  appears,  that  traffic,  at  that  time  of 
day,  ennobled  it  s  followers,  who  were  not  fo  before  :  and, 
till  lately,  every  man  who  had  40 1.  a  year  in  land,  was  qua- 

*  Page  367. 


lified  to  be  a  knight,  and  from  thence  came  the  term  of 
knight’s  fee  with  us.  But  as  king  Charles  bafely  mifufed 
this  law  in  his  wants  f,  compelling  every  man,  who  had  that 
qualification,  to  become  a  knight,  or  to  compound  ;  it  was, 
for  that  caufe,  ranked  among  the  chief  grievances  of  his  reign, 
and  therefore  was  aboliffied  by  aCI  of  parliament  at  the  Re- 
ftoration,  as  may  be  found  in  the  hiftories  and  ftatutes  of 
thofe  days. 

-f  Clarendon,  fpeaking  of  this  abufe,  fays,  ‘  By  this  ill  huf- 
‘  bandry,  the  king  received  a  vaft  fum  of  money  from  all 
*  perfons  of  quality,  or,  indeed,  of  any  reafonable  condi- 
‘  tion,  throughout  the  kingdom,  upon  the  law  of  knriht- 
‘  hood  ;  which,  though  ic  had  it’s  foundation  in  right,  yet, 
‘  in  the  circumllances  of  proceeding,  was  very  grievous ;  and 
‘  no  lefs  projects  of  all  kinds,  many  ridiculous,  many  fcan- 
‘  dalous,  all  very  grievous,  were  fet  on  foot.’  Clar.  vol.  i. 
page  67. 

The  learned  Camden  *  obferves,  that  Richard  II.  advanced 
Michael  de  la  Pole,  a  merchant,  to  the  honour  of  earl  of 
Suffolk,  and  made  him  chancellor  of  England.  He  was  the 
fon.of  William  de  la  Pole,  the  firft  mayor  of  Kingfton  upon 
Hull  ;  who,  upon  account  of  his  great  wealth,  had  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  a  banneret  conferred  upon  him,  and  was  alfo  made 
fecond  baron  of  the  exchequer  by  Edward  III.  ‘  However, 

‘  fays  Camden,  his  being  a  merchant  did  no  how  detradt  from 
‘  his  honour.  For  who  knows  not  that  even  our  noblemens 
4  fons  have  been  merchants  ?  nor  will  I  deny  that,  he  was 
‘  nobly  defcended,  though  a  merchant.’ 

*  Camden’s  Britannia,  page  376. 

This  Michael  de  la  Pole  was  alfo  knight  of  the  garter,  as 
Vincent  '*,  in  his  Review  of  Brooke,  obferves  ;  and  that  he 
could  not  have  been  fo,  at  that  time  of  day,  by  the  ftatutes  of 
the  order,  had  he  not  been  a  gentleman  of  three  defeents,  as 
he  was,  being  the  fon  and  grandfon  of  a  knight,  but  that 
knight  a  merchant.  ‘  From  whence,  fays  he,  it  follows, 

‘  that  Mercatura  non  derogat  nobilitati  j  that  is,  Trade  is 
‘  no  abatement  of  honour.’ 


*  Page  700. 

As  it  here  may  be  afked,  What  conftitutes  a  gentleman  with 
us  ?  fo  the  reply  is  eafy :  being  a  gentleman  is  being  intitled 
to  bear  arms  *.  And  Mr  Camden  obferves,  that  the  diftinc- 
tion  of  a  gentleman  of  coat- armour  (or  an  upftart)  and  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  blood,  is  the  bearing  of  arms  from  the  grandfather; 
and  that  he  who  bears  arms  from  his  grandfather  is,  to  all  in¬ 
tents  and  purpofes,  a  gentleman  of  blood  ;  for  which  caufe  it 
is  requifite,  by  the  ftatutes  of  the  Bath,  that  every  knight, 
before  his  admiffion,  proves  that  he  is  fo  qualified ;  which 
done,  it  carries  with  it,  if  his  merit  be  equal  to  the  thing,  a 
paflport  alfo  to  the  order  of  the  Garter. 

*  Notitia  Anglicana,  p.  24.  alfo  judge  Doddridge’s  Honour’s 
Pedigree,  p.  147.  Smith  de  Repub.  Angl.  &  Fortefcue,fol.  82. 


Guiliim,  in  h:s  chapter  of  Gentlemen,  fays,  They  have  their 
beginning  either  of  blood,  as  that  they  are  born  of  worffiip- 
ful  parents ;  or  that  they  have  done  fomething,  either  in 
.  P^ce  or  war,  whereby  they  deferve  to  bear  arms,  and  be  ac¬ 
counted  gentlemen.  He  farther  fays,  chap.  24.  If  a  gentle¬ 
man  be  bound  an  apprentice  to  a  merchant,  or  other  trader*, 
he  hath  not  thereby  loft  his  gentility;  and  he  defires  it  may 
be  remembered,  for  the  honour  of  trade,  that  Henry  VIII. 
thought  it  no  difhonour  to  him,  when  he  quitted  his  queen, 
to  take  to  his  wife  Anne,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Bulleo, 
fometime  mayor  of  London.  To  which  may  be  added  the 
thought  that  the  firft  William,  who  founded  our  royal  race, 
was  only  the  grandfon  of  a  tanner. 


* 


A  young  gentleman,  whofe  father  had  been  an  apprentice 
in  London,  but  of  a  good  family,  was  infulted  in  company 
for  this  very  thing,  as  if  he  was  no  gentleman  born,  im¬ 
plying  that  his  father’s  apprenticeffiip  had  corrupted  his 
blood.  The  father  was  birred  at  this  not  a  little,  and 
was  determined  to  have  this  matter  fully  fifted  :  for  which 
purpofe,  Philpot  the  herald  fet  himfelf  to  ftudy  this  point, 
deeming  it  very  fit  to  be  refolved.  And,  in  his  book  called 
the  City’s  Ad\rocate,  he  determines,  that  an  apprentice  in 
London  is  no  dishonour  nor  degradation,  but  rather  an  ho¬ 
nour  and  degree;  and  that  it  is  very  fooliffi  to  embafe  ho- 
neft  induftry  with  difgraceful  cenfure,  and  unjuft  not  to 
encourage  it  with  praife  and  worfhip,  as  the  ancient  po¬ 
licy  of  England  did,  and  doth,  in  conftituting  corporation', 
and  adorning  the  companies  with  banners  of  arms,  and 
efpecial  members  thereof  with  notes  of  nobility.’  Strype. 


We  ffiall  now  give  the  names  of  divers  considerable  traders, 
who  have  been  advanced  to  high  honours,  or  pofts  of  truft, 
by  our  refpebHve  princes  ;  which  may  be  found  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  lift,  mentioned  by  Seymour,  in  his  Survey,  vol.  ii. 
page  74. 

Sii  John  Blunt,  mayor  of  London,  made  knight  of  the  Bath 
with  Edward  prince  of  Wales,  34th  of*  Edwaid  I, 

*  See  Wotton’s  Baronets,  vol.  iv.  p.  67;. 

Sir 
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Sir  Godfrey  Fielding*  rfiercer,  and  mayor  of  London  1452, 
was  made  of  the  privy  council  to  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV. 
Sir  Thomas  Coke,  draper  and  mayor,  1462,  the  5th  of  Ed¬ 
ward  IV.  was  made  knight  of  the  Bath,  and  afterwards  a 
banneret,  by  that  king. 

Sir  Matthew  Philip,  goldfmith,  and  mayor  1463,  was  made 
a  knight  of  the  Bath,  and  a  banneret,  the  10th  of  that  reign. 
In  1464,  Sir  John  Gilliot,  merchant,  lord  mayor  of  York, 
was  made  a  knight  of  the  Bath  *. 

*  See  a  catalogue  of  the  mayors  of  York,  printed  by  Step. 
Buckley,  1664,  p.  z8. 

Sir  Ralph  Jofline,  draper,  and  mayor  1465,  made  knight  of 
the  Bath,  and  afterwards  a  banneret  *, 

*  Stow,  page  419. 

Henry  Weaver,  Iheriff  of  London,  1461,  made  a  knight  of 
the  Bath  *. 

*  Stow’s  Ann.  page  419, 

Sir  John  Young,  grocer,  made  a  banneret  in  the  field. 

Sir  William  Home,  fadler,  and  mayor  1487,  made  a  ban¬ 
neret  by  Henry  VII. 

Sir  John  Percival,  merchant-taylor,  and  mayor  1490,  made 
a  banneret  by  Henry  VII. 

Sir  John  Shaw,  goldfmith  and  mayor,  made  a  banneret  by 
Henry  VII. 

Sir  John  Allen,  mayor,  1^28,  made  a  privy-counfellor  by- 
king  Henry  VIII.  * 

*  Baker’s  Chronicle,  page  296. 

Sir  Thomas  More,  who  was  iheriff  of  London  about  the  year 
1513,  was  afterwards  chancellor  of  England,  and  of  the 
privy-council  to  Henry  VIII.  * 

*  See  Hollinglhed’s  Hiltory,  vol.  ii.  p.  341,  71 1,  93S,  &c. 

Sir  William  A&on,  made  a  knight  and  baronet,  when  Iheriff 
of  London,  1628. 

Sir  Thomas  Adams,  mayor  1646,  made  a  knight  and  baro¬ 
net;  and,  fince  that  time,  many  great  traders  in  every  reign 
have  been  advanced  to  that  dignity  :  which  may  ferve  to 
fhew,  that  trade  with  us  is  oftentimes  the  high  road  to  honour. 
And  now  it  Ihall  be  demonftrated  alfo,  from  Dngdale,  and 
others,  that  many  great  traders  have  even  been  created  peers 
of  the  kingdom,  and  that  divers  antient  peers  are  defcended 
from  great  traders. 

It  is  affirmed  by  fome  hiftorians,  that  Robert  Harding,  who 
was  created  baron  Barkley  by  king  Henry,  was  a  citizen  of 
Briftol  *. 

*  Baker’s  Chronicle,  p.  58.  and  Dugdale’s,  vol.  i.  p.  351. 

Thomas  Legge,  citizen  and  fkinner  of  London,  was  twice 
mayor  thereof ;  he  married  Elizabeth,  one  of  the  daughters 
of  Thomas  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick:  which  fhews, 
that,  even  in  thofe  dainty  times,  the  firft  nobility  thought  it 
no  degradation  to  match  themfelves  with  eminent  traders. 
This  Thomas  Legge  was  direct  anceftor  to  the  earl  of  Dart¬ 
mouth  *. 

*  Collins’s  Peerdge,  vol.  iii.  page  loo. 

Sir  Michael  de  la  Pole,  merchant,  was  created  earl  of  Suffolk, 
chancellor  of  England,  and  knight  of  the  garter  *. 

*  Vincent  on  Brooke,  p.  700.  and  Rapin,  vol.  iv.  p.  406. 

Sir  Stephen  Brown,  grocer,  twice  mayor  of  London,  in  1438 
and  1448,  and  anceftor  to  the  lord  vifcount  Montague  *. 

*  Seymour’s  Survey,  vol.  ii.  p.  72  and  74..  alfo  Wotton’s 
Baronets,  vol.  iii.  p.  5. 

Thomas  Bullen,  grandfon  of  Jeffery  BulJen,  mercer,  and 
mayor  of  London,  created  vifcount  Rochfort,  and  earl  of 
Wiltfhire  and  Ormond. 

Sir  William  Holies,  mayor  in  1539  *,  whofe  great-grand fon, 
Sir  John  Holies,  was  created  earl  of  Clare,  and  afterwards 
duke  of  Newcaftle. 

*  Stow,  in  his  Survey  of  London,  fays,  that  William  Holies, 
who  built  Coventry-Crofs,  was  a  baker ;  but  Mr  Gervafe 
Holies,  his  grandfon,  denies  it.  In  Seymour’s  lift  of  the 
mayors  of  London,  though  the  trades  of  moft  of  the  other 
mayors  are  fpecified,  his  is  omitted.  However,  it  is  agreed 
on  all  hands,  that  he  built  Coventry-crofs,  and  was  the  great¬ 
grandfather  of  the  earl  of  Clare.  Concerning  this  difference 
it  is  of  little  importance,  for,  the  lower  his  beginning  was, 
the  greater  his  merit  thereby  appears.  See  Dugdale’s  War- 
wickfhire,  vol.  i.  p.  143. 

Sir  Edward  Ofborne,  clothworker,  and  mayor  of  London 
1583,  and  anceftor  of  the  prefent  Duke  of  Leeds.  This 
Sir  Edward  Ofborne  jumped  out  of  a  window  on  the  bridge, 
into  the  Thames,  to  fave  his  matter’s  daughter’s  life,  who 
was  afterwards  his  wife  *. 

*  See  this  ftory  at  large,  attefted  by  the  duke  of  Leeds,  in 
Seymour’s  furvey  of  London,  vol.  ii.  p.  78. 

Sir  Baptift  Hicks,  mercer  of  London,  created  lord  Hicks  and 
vifcount  Camden,  the  4th  of  Charles  I.  was  anceftor  to  the 
Vol.  I. 
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prefent  earl  of  Gainfborough  *.  Wotton,  in  his  Baronetage, 
obferves,  that  this  Sir  Baptift  Hicks  was  one  of  the  firft  citi¬ 
zens  that  kept  a  {hop  after  his  knighthood  ;  upon  which,  in 
1607,  he  had  fome  difpute  with  an  alderman  about  it,  and 
alfo  a  conteft  for  precedency,  {landing  on  his  knighthood  j 
which  matter  came  at  laft  to  be  decided  by  the  earl  mailhal. 

*  Dugdale’s  Baronetage,  page  462. 

Sir  Ralph  Dormer,  mercer,  was  mayor  of  London  in  1^29  ;  bf 
which  family  was  Dormer  earl  of  Carnarvon,  as  is  all'o  the 
prefent  lord  Dormer  *. 

*  Dugdale’s  Bar.  p.  428.  fee  alfo  Collins’s  Peerage,  vol  iv 
page  97. 

Thomas  Cromwell,  earl  of  Effex,  and  knight  of  the  Garter 
fon  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  a  blackfinith  of  Putney. 

Sir  William  Capell,  draper,  and  mayor  of  London  inieo? 
was  anceftor  to  the  prefent  earl  of  Effex  *. 

*  Seymour’s  Survey,  vol.  ii.  p.  79.  and  Dugdale’s  Bar.  vol.  ii. 
page  466. 

Sir  Richard  Rich,  mercer,  and  mayor  of  London  ^441,  and 
anceftor  of  the  Riches,  earls  of  Warwick  and  Holland  and 
the  baronets  *. 

*  Dugdale’s  Bar.  vol.  ii.  page  387. 

Sir  John  Coventry,  mercer,  and  mayor  of  London  1425,  and 
anceftor  of  the  prefent  earl  of  Coventry  *. 

*  Dugdale’s  Bar.  vol.  ii.  page  460. 

Lionel  Cranfield,  merchant  of  London,  was  by  James  I.  for 
his  great  abilities,  made  mafter  of  the  requefts ;  afterwards 
matter  of  the  king’s  wardrobe,  then  mafter  of  the  wards,  a 
privy-counfeilor,  lord-treafurer,  and  earl  of  Middlefex  *; 

*  Dugdale’s  Bar.  vol.  ii.  page  466. 

Sir  William  Fitzwilliams,  a  merchant-taylor,  and  fervant 
fome  time  to  cardinal  Wolfey,  was  chofen  alderman  of  Bread- 
ftreetward  in  London,  anno  1506;  and,  going  afterwards  to 
dwell  at  Milton  in  Northamptonfbire,  he  entertained  there  the 
cardinal,  his  former  mafter,  then  in  his  misfortunes  ;  for 
which  being  queftioned  by  the  king,  he  anfwered,-  that  he 
had  not  done  it  contemptuoully,  but  becaufe  he  had  been  his 
mafter,  and  partly  the  means  of  railing  his  fortune  :  with 
which  anfwer  the  king  was  fo  well  pleafed;  that  he  knighted 
him,  and  made  him  a  privy-counfellor.  In  his  laft  will  he 
gave  to  king  Henry  VIII.  his  large  fhip,  with  all  her  tackle; 
to  Sir  Thomas  Writhefly  his  collar  of  the  garter,  together  with 
his  beft  George,  fet  with  diamonds  ;  rind  to  his  brethren,  the 
merchant-taylors,  his  beft  Handing  cup.  He  died  anno  1542, 
and  his  will  was  proved  the  16th  of  February  that  year.  This 
eminent  citizen  of  London,  at  his  death,  was  knight  of  the 
garter,  lord-keeper  of  the  privy-feal,  and  chancellor  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancafter,  and  was  the  immediate  anceftor  to  earl 
Fitzwilliams.  See  Seymour,  vol.  i_  p.  240.  alfo  Stow’s  Sur¬ 
vey  of  London,  p.  89. 

To  this  lift  may  be  added  many  more  inftances,  but  thefe 
may  fuffice,  as  England  has  few  better  houfes  amoiigft  the 
nobility  than  fome  of  thofe  noble  families  ;  arid  many  of 
which  titles  ftill  live  in  their  defeendants. 

Trade  is  fo  far  here  from  being  inconfiftent  with  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  gentleman,  that  trade  in  England  makes  gentlemen; 
and  has  peopled  this  nation  with  nobles  and  gentlemen  too : 
for,  after  a  generation  or  two,  the  children  of  traders,  or  at 
leaft  their  grahd-children,  come  to  be  as  good  gentlemen, 
ftatefmen,  parliament-men,  privy-counfellors,  judges,  biihops, 
and  noblemen,  as  thofe  of  the  higheft  birth  and  the  moft  an¬ 
tient  families  ;  and  nothing  too  high  for  them  :  thus  the  late 
earl  of  Haverlham  was  originally  a  merchant,  the  prefent  earl 
of  Tilney’s  grandfather  the  fame,  as  Well  as  the  great-grand¬ 
father  of  the  prefent  duke  of  Bedford,  and  numberiefs  others. 
And  why  fhould  not  commerce,  as  well  as  law  and  divinity, 
or  the  fword,  be  a  road  to  the  higheft  honours  ?  Is  the  gran¬ 
deur  of  this  nation  owing  to  wars  ?  This  has  not  fo  much  as 
helped  it :  what  conquefts  have  we  made  abroad  ?  what  new 
kingdoms  are  added  to  the  Britilh  empire  ?  We  have  reduced 
no  neighbouring  nations,  nor  extended  the  poft’effion  of  our 
monarchs  into  the  ftates  bf  others  :  we  are  butted  and  bounded 
as  we  were  in  queen  Elizabeth’s  time  :  the  Dutch,  the  P'le- 
mings,  the  French,  are  in  view  of  us,  as  they  were  then  ;  we 
have  fubjedled  no  new  provinces  or  people  to  our  government ; 
with  few  exceptions  we  are  almoft  for  dominions  where  king 
Edward  I.  left  us  ;  nay,  we  have  loft  all  the  dominions  which 
our  antient  kings  for  fome  hundreds  of  years  held  in  France ; 
fuch  as  the  rich  and  powerful  provinces  of  Normandy,  Poic- 
tou,  Gafcony,  Britany,  and  Aquitain  ;  and,  inftead  of  being 
inriched  by  war  and  vi&ory,  we  have,  on  the  contrary,  been 
torn  in  pieces  by  civil  wars  and  rebellions,  as  well  in  Ireland 
as  in  England,  and  that  feveral  times  to  the  ruin  of  the  rich- 
eft  families,  and  the  {laughter  of  our  nobility  and  gentry  ; 
nay,  to  the  deftru&ion  even  of  monarchy  itfelf,  and  this 
many  years  at  a  time,  as  in  the  long  bloody  wars  between 
the  houfes  of  Lancafter  and  York. 

Thefe  things  prove  abundantly  that  the  prefent  greatnefs  of 
the  Britilh  nation  is  not  owing  to  war  and  conqu'eft ;  and 

7  J  that 
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that  it  ‘Can  be  owing  to  the  profeffion  of  law,  or  divinity, 
no  one  will  fay :  what  can  it  be  owing  to  then  but  to  our 
trade  and  commerce  ? 

The  fplendor,  the  power,  and  dignity  of  Great-Britain,  bein» 
thus  raifed  by  trade,  it  muft  be  unaccountable  folly  and  in¬ 
fatuation  to  leflen  that  one  article  in  our  efteem,  which  is  the 
only  fountain  from  whence  we  all,  take  us  as  a  nation,  are 
railed,  and  by  which  we  are  inriched  and  maintained.  The 
Holy  Scriptures,  fpeaking  of  the  riches  and  glory  of  the  city 
of  Tyre,  which,  at  that  time,  was  the  emporium  of  the  world 
for  foreign  commerce,  from  whence  all  the  filks  and  fine 
manufactures  of  Perfia  and  India  were  exported  all  over  the 
weftern  world,  fay,  that  her  merchants  were  princes,  and 
her  traffickers  the  honourable  of  the  earth  :  and,  in  another 
place,  By  thy  traffic  thou  haft  increafed  thy  riches.  And  cer¬ 
tain  it  is,  that  nothing  but  our  traffic  has  increafed  our  riches, 

an  given  that  llluftrious  Iplendor  to  our  Britifh  nobility  and 
gentry.  J 

As  all  things  are  preferved,  and  brought  to  a  greater  degree 

iPKrK°nr by  thu  fame  means  by which  they were  firft 

ablnhed  ;  fo,  without  due  attention  to  the  intereft  of  trade, 
when  all  nations  are,  more  or  lefs,  plucking  at  that  fhare  we 
have,  muft  not  this  nation  dwindle  in  wealth  and  power 
While  it  s  neighbours  are  rifing  in  both  ?  To  what  degree  this 
nation  is  really  declining,  and  others  increafing  in  commerce 

from  f  Aady^PPnared  -n,  this  WOrk’  bTond  contradiftion! 
from  faCts  and  teftimon.als  not  to  be  overthrown  by  any  de 

clamatory  artillery  of  the  fubtileft  fophifts  ;  and  the  fame  will 

decking!1 "  And?  S  C°nfpicu0us  th™ghout  this  un- 

When  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  thefe  kingdoms  are  pleafed 
to  confider  the  honour  of  trade,  and  how  numerous  and  how 

rrifr  6  3"d  honourabIe  Emilies  are  that  have 

of  to  the  higheft  dignities  thereby,  in  wealth,  and  in  know- 

edge  of  the  nation  s  true  intereft;  when  others  of  our  il- 
Iuftnous  nobles  and  gentry,  who  have  been  advanced  to  the 
pnacle  of  grandeur  by  other  channels  than  thofe  of  com- 
merce,  Ihall  alfo  be  pleafed  to  confider,  that  it  is  trade  alone 
wh.ch  gives  a  value  to  their  landed  eftates,  and  Ss  to  °L 
glory  of  their  fovereign,  as  well  as  of  themfelves ;  none  amon! 
them,  l  am  perfuaded,  can  treat  a  fubje<ft  of  fuch  confidera& 

ouTliVht  "F^Tft7,  T  i°°k  Up°n  trade  in  a  contemptu- 
ous  fight,  h  or,  after  all  the  machinations  and  intrigues  of 

politics  that  there  kingdoms  have,  or  can  purful  "xofrTence 
ever  has,  and  ever  will  evince,  that  a  tenacious  regard  lo  our 
commercial  interefts,  both  at  home  and  ahm^  S  n 
the  great  pi,Iar  of  the  flate. -And  I  am  gfad,  f  X 
nd  this  confirmed  in  the  prefent  fentiments  of  a  great  and 
b  “er’  ,whofe,long  experience  in  public  bufinefs  has 

brought  him  to.  a  thorough  knowledge  of  this  great  truth 
and,  therefore,  in  the  breeding  up  one  of  his  own  fonl h  ’ 
not  only  given  trade  the  preference,  but  endeavoured  to  ^ 

— ass 

Iheep,  and  winding  the  wool,  in  a  letter  to  the  marquis' of 
Of  age  EeSd*  Mf°U,ghh  aA°u"g  nobleraa"’  butVtely 

the  ho^of  tods, t lfWrv  d5w“le  1  Us  ^1™“  “ 

Of  the  WOOLLEN  MANOrACTUElsfof  th“kingdomfa,0Ur 

example,  which  the  honourable  author  of  the  befor^r 
loned  treatife,  from  a  true  zeal  to  the  commercial  interefts  of 

And  toej  c= S^rvtr  ££ 

man  a  f  adjure  in  Ireland,  by  fowing  great  quantities  of  flaxfor 
feed  and  fcttmg  up  feveral  looms  at  his  own  cxZce  to 
?  tbe,Infll  to  folIow  that  trade  without  prejudice  to  England" 

?t^r«  i 

£ 

as  I  could  eafily  ffiew/f^the^re 

*0But°if 'the 

<  3  ~  nghtened  with  the  name  of  trade  fhall  hnun 

.  £7coT  t0/nrhiDg  0f  this  kind  in  thdr  chiSren  yet 

‘  afcience  we'll  tS“g  them  merchants  accounts,  as 
vol.  ii-  page  95  foi”!  g  7  gentleman.’  Locke’s  Works, 

finely  fet  fort^by  Mr  AddiTon^^F  brother’  is  very 

ble,  who  greatly  laments  th  Vn  hlSfcbara<aer  °f  Will  Wim- 
*  Lord  P 1  7  °Uy  °F  W  Sreat  Emilies  * 

nobility  of" biuh"commo  7  7^7 th,S’  in  faying>  That 
is  not  indu-ftriQBs  enviethV m  lnduftTJ  and  he  that 

iii,  "Vleth  hlm  that  is.  Bacon’s  Works,  vol. 
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Aat  had  rather  fee  their  children  ftarve  like  gentlemen  tha* 

quaTftvna‘T°h  Kn  °rtradc’  that  they  think^is  beneath  theft 
quality.  ‘  This  humour,  fays  he,  fills  feveral  parts  of  F» 

t  ™P,e  Wlth  pnde  and  beggary  f  ;  but  it  is  the  hfppinefs  of  a 
trading  nation,  like  ours,  that  the  younger  fens,  though 
incapable  of  any  liberal  art  or  profeffion,  may  be  placed  fn 
‘  fucb  V waY  of  bfe,  as  may,  perhaps,  enable  them  to  J 
with  the  beft  of  their  families.’  «  When  I  have  contin  16 
‘  he  in  another  place,  been  upon  the  Exchange,  I  have  often 
fancied  one  of  our  old  kings  ftanding  in  peTcn,  where  he 
;  *S  repre(bnted  in  effigy,  and  looking  down  upon  the  wealth  ' 
concourfe  of  people  with  which  that  place  is  everyday 
.  In  this  ca(e,  how  would  he  be  furprized  to  hear  all 
the  languages  of  Europe  f poke  in  this  little  {pot  of  his  for 
mer  dominions,  and  to  hear  fo  many  privat/men,  who  in 
his  time  would  have  been  the  valTals  of  fome  powerful  ba- 

than  negociatlnS  like  Princes,  for  greater  fums  of  money 
than  were  formerly  to  be  met  with  in  his  royal  treafury  7 

f  Lord  Bacon  faith.  That  .trade  enableth  the  fubieft  to  live 
plennfully  and  happily ;  and  that  the  realm  ft  much  in 
nched  of  late  years  by  the  trade  of  merchandize.  BacoS 

th  ‘  PrageS  329’  573.  and  5'So.  elfewhere 
he  ffiles  the  merchants  vena  porta ;  and  fays,  *  If  they  flou- 

nfh  not,  a  kingdom  may  have  good  limbs,  but  will have 
empty  veins,  and  flourifh  little.’  * 

«  Z7%7th7  ‘nIafging  the  Britifh  dominions,  has  given 
C  n  m\pk;nd  of  an  additional  empire  ;  it  has  multiplied  the 
t  j  °  ,  ,°ur  ncnes’  made  our  landed  eftates  infinitely 

‘  71  Viuab  ®  tban  tbey  were  formerly,  and  added  to  them 
n  acceffion  of  other  eftates,  as  val  uable  as  lands  themfelves  ’ 
And  in  another  place  he  fays,  «  It  is  the  great  advantage  of 
c  J  tradmS  natIon>  as  there  are  very  few  in  it  fo  dulf  and 
«  „ivaeVyJh°  may  not  be  Placed  in  ftations  of  life  which  may 

<  S^l  h,  Tan°PP0rtUnity^ °f^ making  ^eir  fortunes.  A  well! 

«  flC°“  is  not  like  law,  Phyfic,  or  divinity 

t  overftocked  with  hands  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  floul 

t  f  rr  S  y  ™ultltudes,  and  gives  employment  to  ail  it’s  pro 

t  7  eCtS  °u  mercbantmen  are  io  many  fquadrons  of 

fitting  fhops,  that  vend  our  wares  and  manufactures  in 

<  a  the  worW’ and  “ ouc 

I:;:  Srs 

the  Phoenicians  ,  by  whom  it  is  fuppofed  the  learned  arch 
b!ffioP  meant  the  Englifl,.  «  You  fee,  fays  he,  thTpowefof 
‘  Ill  Bhccniciai?s’  wbo  bave  rendered  themfelves  puiiTant  to 

‘  fllr hCI Vned§hb°i!-Xug  LnatIOnS’  hY  the  grandeur  of  their 

<  fhp  p'  .Tr,adeVwhlch  Lthey  carry  to  the  furtbeft  quarters  of 
the  earth,  has  fo  enriched  them,  that  they  furpafs  the  mod 
flour, Ihing  people  m  glory.’  And  again/ioftruainf^fe 

f^bUf  h°Wt°  cftablifh  a  flourilhing  trade  in  Ithacaf  «  Do 

<  P  r  h  nai  h°fe  people  do’  reGe'v.e,  with  kindnefs  and  with 
eafe,  all  ftrangers ;  ]et  them  find  in  your  harbours  faW 

;  r  rn,:ence’  free  *>»  reftraint;  and  never  S 
t  7ourfeIfto  be  overcome,  at  anytime,  either  with  pride  or 

«  vetou"6  ’  tfUerway  to  get  much  is  never  to.  be  too  co- 

C  felf  belovend  oCf  all  2™“™*  t0  ,foreg°  gain'  Mak^  y6ur- 
‘  coL  ■  f  r  ftrangers»  and  even  bear  with  flight  jn- 

i  sISSSSSSSS 

account,  to  infringe  them.  Keen  n  ftiiSS’  “ 


ftaC„0dUnn’eiLi,,fringe  'hem-  •  WafiJoSS 

fraud,  negligence,  or  vain  glory  of  the  merchants 

irvseco,T?yce’ in  ruinin« ,he 

above  all  things,  never  attempt  to  confine  commerce  to 
your  own  proper  intereft.’  ommerce  to 

*  Vide  Les  Anantnres  de  Telemaque,  lib.  3.  p,  3g. 

This  may  be  fufficient  to  fliev.",  how  clearlv  this  r-ei 
late  faw  the  advantage  accrning  from  a  free  trSeE  aLP?' 

countrymen,  the  French,  have  ,-ery  greatly  incSfcd  .h  •  “ 
advantage.116  °f  Io  our  iagfe 

ftoLCn1ndSceerin'heT1VeS  T4*  ”ory  great  diftinc. 
and  thofe  of  other  nations  TL  'Ta'”  Englift  tradcr> 
de  Polinitz  *  a  nerfnn  n  iT  th'S  effe<a  Wntes  the  baron 

<  been  brotlr  g"  b?nches  noble  families,  who  have 

<  b  „m  °pe!  "PZit’  by,the  right  0f  have 

‘  lord  efpoSa  m1rchanOd"A?  ^  °Ut’  when  3 
e  fin,  or  at  leaft  k  ?  f  S  daughter»  ^  may  be  his  cou- 

*  at  leait  a  lady  of  a  good  family. 

*  Memoirs  de  Baron  de  Polinitz,  vo!.  jv.  p. 

‘  In^^n'Ver^to'^ppo^'^b^T’llj j*”peldous  Abbe Le  Piuche, 

:  of  their  beinc  bo  °  acd  weii-grounded  peilnafiort 

ot  their  being  bom  to  promote  the  public  good?  Tis, 

‘  indeed. 
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*  indeed,  in  that  view,  that  new  honours  and  new  rewards  arc 

*  beftowed  upon  the  man  who  has  preferved  a  town,  a  body 

*  of  troops,  a  corporation,  or  the  life  of  a  fingle  citizen, 

<  dear  to  his  country.  It  is  prudence  and  adivity  that  raife 

<  a  man  out  of  the  common  clafs,  when  his  virtues  have 
«  been  exerted  for  the  good  of  the  ftate.  For  fcorn  attends 
t  the  braveft  man,  who  is  only  a  pyrate  or  a  duelift.  What 

<  regard  ought  we  not  then  to  entertain  for  a  gentleman, 
4  who,  with  capacity,  attempts  the  eftablifhment  of  an  ad- 

<  vantageous  colony,  or  the  advancement  of  thofe  in  a  lan- 
‘  guifhing  condition  ?  Deftitute  as  we  now  begin  to  be  of 
‘  large  timber  for  {hip -building,  what  gratitude  fhould  we 

<  not  be  bound  to  have  for  one,  who  would  make  it  his  talk 

*  to  carry  to  Louifiana  a  fufficient  number  of  either  va»a- 

*  bonds  or  volunteers,  there  to  work  the  lofty  woods  whtch 

*  that  land  is  covered  with,  by  flopping,  with  pile-work  and 
‘  dykes,  the  inundations  of  the  Miffiffipi  •  or  by  building 

*  for  us  {hips  upon  the  fpotj  or  in  lhort,  by  yearly  ballaft- 
‘  ing>  with  a  number  of  the  fineft  oaks,  the  {hips  that  fhould 

*  be  fent  thither  from  the  flocks  of  Brefl  or  Rochefort  ' 

<  What  value  does  not  the  ftate  exprefs  for  the  man,  who,  at 

*  u  nPPr°.ach  of  a  great  fcarcity  of  corn,  embarks  with  all 

<  hafte  with  one  or  more  fhips,  and  timely  brings  back  from 

<  the  ports  of  Dantzic  or  London,  or,  from  the  coaft  of  Bar- 

*  bary,  a  firft  provifion  of  corn,  which  he  prudently  caufes 
«  to  be  followed  by  ftill  more  abundant  fupplies  !  However, 

*  ^ 1S  "u-  neceffary»  *n  order  to  render  himfelf  agreeable  to 

*  the  public,  that  a  man  fhould  have  cut  armies  to  pieces,  or 

*  given  bread  to  the  whole  ftate. 

‘  Has  he  not  nourifhed  multitudes,  and  preferved  whole  pro- 
«  Vinces  from  endlefs  calamities,  when  he  has,  by  advances 
«  of  money,' or  by  a  wife  management,  eftablifhed  or  main- 

‘  ta‘"elthree  ftuds  of  horfes>  that  will  help  the  operations 
«  of  hufbandry,  and  remount  the  cavalry  ;  or  great  foro-es  of 
‘  an  acknowledged  benefit;  or  large  manufactures,  or  plan- 
‘  Rations  of  wood  in  ufelefs  grounds  ;  or  plantations  of  mad- 

*  der?  of  Woad>  of  fouic>  of  geneftrol,  of  greening  weed,  of 

*  white  mulberry-trees  ;  or  any  other  fuch  works,  that  will 

*  fuPPv  a  multitude  of  families  with  employment,  and  feed 

‘  a  great  many  others,  whom  agriculture  alone  could  not 

*  fufficiently  maintain  ? 

*  Let  us  caft  our  eyes  upon  the  caftle  of  St  Gobin*,  formerly 

*  a  heaP  °f  ™ins,  a  paltry  decayed  country-houfe.  It  em- 
«  ploys  now  above  five  hundred  workmen  within  it’s  walls 
‘  and  gwes  fubfiftance  without,  to  five  hundred  families  of 

*  the  adjacent  places,  by  fupplying  them  with  work,  or  by 
‘  buying  their  commodities.  Not  to  mention  the  money 
«  which  that  manufacture  brings  us  from  foreign  countries 
«  Poflibly  a  knight-errant  will,  with  indignation,  fee  the 

*  abodes  of  the  ancient  worthies  employed  for  manual  works. 

‘  The  low  people  of  the  neighbourhood,  obliged  to  buy 
‘  wood  fomewhat  dearer  than  before,  will,  perhaps,  curfe  an 
6  eftabhfhment  which  is  the  real  profperity  of  that  country 
6  But>  can  judgments  like  thefe  bear  examination  ?  Public 
s  good  ought  to  be  the  rule  of  our  efteem,  as  it  is  the  foun- 
6  dation  of  true  nobility. 

*  A  manufafture  of  run  and  blown  glaffes  in  France,  betwixt 
Laon,  La  Fere,  and  Cliauny. 

c  Lewis  XIV  thought  it  fo,  when  coming  from  the  end  of 

*  the  Low-Countries  to  the  affiftance  of  Alface,  which  was 
‘  now  Peized  upon,  he  went  feveral  leagues  out  of  his  road 

*  purpofely  to  honour  with  his  vifit  the  works  of  St  Gobin  ’ 

*  of  which  he  would  have  the  particular  account  given  him.  ’ 

*  evyls  XV •  was  °f the  fame  opinion,  when  he  granted  the 

*  bneft  prerogatives,  and  the  moft  advantageous  diftindions, 
to  the  eftabhfhers  of  the  manufadures  of  Abbeville  and  Se 

‘  dan.  I  omit  many  others.  It  was  not  in  hopes  that  the 
,  S^ndants  °[  Meffieurs  Cadeau  and  Van  Robais  fhould 
‘  beftow  their  flocks  to  buy  fome  indolent  poft,  and  at  lafl 
‘  llve  nobly  by  living  idly ;  but  rather  on  condition  that  thefe 
families  would  continue  to  maintain  thereby  an  adivity 

<  truly  ufeful  to  the  ftate ;  by  multiplying  ufeful  correfpond- 

ences  with  foreign  countries,  and  by  procuring  a  livelihood 

‘  ‘°  thoufands  of  citizens.  The  manufaClure  of  Abbeville 
does  alone  employ  above  two  thoufand  five  hundred,  with- 
in  the  fpace  of  a  thoufand  fquare  feet,  and  imparts  ’its 
plenty  to  all  places  round  about. 

‘  °-Fre-h  a£.enowfo  far  from  taking  any  fancy  to  Englifh 
or  Dutch  fluffs,  or  from  fending  their  money  to  London  to 
,  h,ave,  a  Pendulum-clock,  that  our  chamber  and  pocket 
clock-work  is  the  only  one  now  in  ufe  among  us ;  and 
much  valued  by  the  ftrangers  themfelves,  both  for  it’s  ex- 
actnefs  and  neatnefs.  Our  woollen  cloth  and  fmall  fluffs 

<  VTCry  COmnT  "fe  at  Milan>  Li^on,  and  Cadiz,  in 
t  all,the  Leva"t’  a"d  ePPcciaIIy  in  the  French  and  Spanifh 

«  T'T£SA  u  W  afk’  lf  a  S^tkman  will  do  lefs 

<  good  and  honour  to  France,  by  making  an  army  of  work- 

«  ^en  S°  111  g^d  order,  and  by  improving  by  his  obferva- 
,  f’ a  macLhine  much  defired,  or  a  fluff  equivalent  to  the 

<  Wat1"61  °f  tHe  beftJands’.than  if  he  bad  depended  a  poft  at 
war,  or  got  together  again  the  remains  of  a  company  dif- 

per  ed  and  put  in  confufion  ?  It  is  eafier  to  run  two  orthree 
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*  riA?.  m  one’3  {ban  to  maintain  by  a  ftubborn  un/hiLo* 

Td  '° impr0K  by  «P«in»«£T cot  a 

‘  gSde^ntyounger'ron' whot’  poor  “Tl  ""j  °f  * 
‘  Je  management  of  a  poultry-ya^d  aAhl  ^  i W‘-th 

dud  of  a  fuccefsful  employment.  He  alwavs  a  thC  P-°J 

all  the  decency  fuitable  to  him  Everv  hr'  \  ppeais  wltb 
h=  gives  life  and  /teller  to  all  under  his  preterm"  Whfch 
of  thefe  has  degenerated?  Doubtlefs  rho  o-=nfi 

«  rTS  uimjelf.by  gamjng  and  debauchery.  Bu^on^the 
other  hand  how  truly  the  nobility  of  a  Rouffeau  *  or  a 

t  Ju)  pnnf  +  deferves  univerfal  refped  !  It  is  by  fervin<,  the 
public  that  we  may  become  dear  to  it.  Thus  it  is  °rh^ 
our  younger  children,  inftead  of  being  a  weight  upon  rhtir 
elder  brothers,  might  help  to  fupport  both  them  and  thS 
fifters,  and  introduce  into  a  family,  very  often  ftml-  ; 

debts,  the  affiftance  and  fplendor  of  the  moft  lawfully  V  * 

‘  quired  riches.  -  4c- 

*  Mr  Rouffeau,  direflor  of  a  large  manufaftuni  of  woollen 
cloth  at  Sedan.  uca 

f  Mr  De  Julienne,  direffor  of  the  mariufafture  of  woollen 
cloth  at  the  Gobelins.  woollen 

<  ?Ul,t  -S  noJonly  our  n°ble  families  that  would  gain  much 

<  ,  y  having  fome  branch  of  the  wholefale  trade  cultivated 

c  f  Mthfi  r/0Ungur-  brotbers*  The  ftate  would  infal. 
t  llb Y  find’  m  thls  Wlfe  Pradice,  an  endlefs  nurfery  of  ex- 

«  7  ^umen'n  7  y°UnS  gentIeman,  inwardly  urged  on  by 
t  hls  b,rth’  ^dl  leave  no  ftone  unturned  to  keep  out  of  the 

‘  rr,Cl4,  and  7'11  Sways  make  the  moft  honourable 

<  •  .  ,  1S  r'cbes  \  by  affording  to  the  military  man,  his 
c  nelgbbour,  the  affiftance  of  a  kind  advance  of  money  or 
c  „y  deC°ratinS  bis  country  with  embellifhments  of  the  ut- 
c  °ft  utlIlty-  .  However,  it  is  a  known  matter  of  fad  that 

<  fjat-  enterPnzes  Preceded  by  good  ftudies,  and  by  travels 
.  in  Sen”!  empl0)'cd’  are  both  the  fchool  and  the  trial  of 

‘  Ibave  anotbfr  thing  to  obferve  to  you,  concerning  ^ 
advantage  and  the  refources  of  commerce,  viz.  ThatfobL 
families,  by  fcornmg  that  kind  of  commerce  to  which  they 

;  arfet^Vlted  both  by  ^he  king  and  ftate,  deprive  themfelves 

<  *, 1  h  oocafions  of  becoming  dear  to  mankind,  and  leave 
t  to.  mercbants  the  whole  advantage  of  the  nobleft  enter- 

prizes.  1  he  fentiments  of  noblemen  grow  meaner  and 
‘  narrower  together  with  their  circumftancfs  ;  and  it  is  na- 
ural,  on  the  contrary,  to  fee  merchants  have  the  greateft: 

J  V,ef  ’  and  raffie  themfelves  to  the  nobleft  adions,  in  pro! 
t  Portlon  as  tbeir  knowlege  and  wealth  increafej  This  may 
be  proved  by  both  reafon  and  example;  y 

^  It  would  be  needlefs  to  quote  inflances  of  the  firft  kind  *- 

t  ^  by  th°ufands.  As  to  the  merchants, 

4  710m  a  laudable  induftry  has  enabled  to  ferve  their  coun- 

*  at  ^  t0  flt  °n  aleVeI  with  the  nobility;  in. 

ftead  of  quoting  recent  fads  known  to  every  one,  let  us 

«  IL  fh  r  UP^t0  rTem°te  af S’  and  borrowr  our  examples 
om  the  great.  It  is  with  private  families  as  with  whole! 

cities,  and  even  republics.  The  fpirit  of  commerce  be- 

‘  “cTthed  fr;rdf ry  and  °pulence’  Here  -a  r 

‘  degfee  of  fplendor  to  which  the  cities  of  Tyre  and 

«  ftr§efWere  raifed  a  fet  of  Plain  merchants.  As  long 
«  ao.thefe,  towns  remained  only  trading  towns,  they  werl 
t  a<a‘ve,  happy,  and  agreeable  to  the  whole  world.  ^They 

f  wherTth!  C*  >r°  r  m‘ftake’  and  worked  their  own  ruin, 
t  7-hrp  h  fplnt  °f  coJjqoefts  fucceeded  to  the  fimple  defire 
t  of  felf-prefervation.  The  cities  of  Genoa  and  Venice  have 
been  railed  only  by  merchants,  and  the  diminution  of  their 
«  ,rer  P?fper'7  barely  the  decay  of  their  commerce, 
occafioned  by  the  aggrandizement  of  that  of  the  Portu- 
.  guez^ntbe  Indies;  by  the  introdudion  of  the  Englifh  into 
c  th,C  Mediterranean  :  I  will  add,  and  by  the  pageantry 
of  certain  families,  who  put  too  great  a  diftance  between 

c  n°b!rjy  an,d  mduftfy*  So  long  as  the  counts  of  Flanders 
careiied  and  made  much  of  the  workers  of  woollen  fluffs* 
and  the  undertakers  of  manufadures  of  cloth  and  camblets* 

<  "othing  coald  be  compared  to  the  wealth  of  the  cities  of 
t  Bruges  and  Ghent.  The  indifference  which  was  after- 
4  7ards  ftewn  f°r  thefe  works,  deftroyed  them,  and  threw 

both  towns,  already  reduced  to  the  produd  of  their  lands, 

,  which  were  excellent,  into  a  ftate  of  mediocrity,  from 
t  Wh‘ch  they  have  neJver  recovered.  The  workmen',  loaded 
*  7  hi  lmf0,lt!0dn3  and  mfults,  carried  their  woollen  cloth  to 

c  Sfrhnrha?  fUtWerP’  whero  they  introduced  wealth,  to 
£  t^h‘Cb  thofe  places  were  yet  ftrangers;  and,  to  this  fpirit  of 

<  J  ’  Ihlch  dar  y  imProved>  are  we  to  attribute  the  gran- 
deur  and  magnificence  of  London.  The  face  of  England 

,  l8  totalJy  changed,  firft  by  the  fabric  of  it’s  wool,  and  af¬ 
terwards  by  the  multiplication  of  it’s  fhipping.  The  entire 

•3  *  decay 
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4  decay  of  Antwerp  came  from  the  retiring  of  it’s  workmen 
to  Arhfterdam,  and  from  the  fuppreffing  of  it’s  {hipping, 

<  which  is  loft  together  with  it’s  harbour. 

«  The  city  of  Hamburgh  being  menaced,  as  well  as  all  the 
4  Hans-Towns,  with  a  quick  deftrudtion  of  it’s  wealth,  by 

<  the  neceffity  of  {haring  the  commerce  of  the  Baltic  with 
4  many  nations,  which  had  not  been  feen  meddling  with 
4  it  before,  has  had  the  {kill  to  extend  the  feveral  branches 
4  of  it’s  induftry  to  other  leas,  and  recover  it’s  former 
4  vigour. 

4  Holland  receives  from,  and  fends  embaffadors  to,  crowned 
4  heads.  It  ranks  with  the  moft  diftinguilhed  ftates,  and  is 
4  behind  none  of  them  for  the  plenty  of  both  the  neceffary 
4  and  the  agreeable,  for  the  boldnefs  of  it’s  enterprizes,  and 
4  the  vvifdom  of  it’s  government.  And  what  are  the  Dutch 
4  but  a  fet  of  merchants,  who  take  a  pride  in  being  fuch  ? 
4  Let  us,  according  to  the  defires  of  certain  fyftematical 
4  men,  bring  them  back  to  their  primitive  condition.  We 
4  {hall  find  a  handful  of  filhermen,  of  cheefetnongers  and 
"4  foldiers,  groping  in  the  dirt  of  that  country,  naturally  un- 
4  fit  to  be  inhabited.  But  that  time  is  over  ;  fince  the  fpirit 
4  of  commerce  has  fpread  itfelf  over  that  little  corner  of  the 
4  world,  it  has  afifumed  another  face.-,  The  waters  have  been 
'4  carried  off :  the  grounds  of  their  habitations  are  daily 
4  railed,  and  rendered  firmer  and  firmer.  Their  towns  be- 
4  come  models  of  neatnefs  and  conveniency :  the  draining  of 
4  the  lands  has  even  brought  in  gardening  and  hufbandry. 
4  Add  to  this,  multitudes  of  inhabitants:  an  eager  emulation 
4  in  all  arts,  the  moft  perfedt  marine  ;  and  the  greateft  ho- 
4  nours  paid  to  the  art  military  and  refined  politics  ;  all  in 
4  Ihort,  has  been  introduced  there  with  commerce,  which 
4  works  the  prefervation  and  glory  of  families  as  well  as  of 
4  whole  ftates.  I  would  a(k  now,  if  the  nobility  can  do 
4  greater  things,  or  ever  be  difparaged  by  operations  of  this 
4  kind  ? 

‘  I  {hall  add  but  two  more  inftances  of  the  grand  views  in- 
4  fpired  by  commerce  and  experience.  The  firft  is  that  of 
4  James  Cceur,  a  merchant  of  the  city  of  Bourges,  who  had 
4  alone  a  more  extenfive  commerce  than  all  the  merchants  of 
4  France  had  together  in  his  time ;  and  by  his  wife  coun- 
4  fels,  as  well  as  by  the  certainty  of  his  calh,  humbled  the 
4  houfe  of  Burgundy,  infured  the  crown  of  France  to  the 
4  lawful  heir  Charles  VII,  and  by  him  to  the  branches  of 
4  Valois  and  Bourbon  his  fucceflors. 

4  The  other  inftance  is  that  of  the  merchants  of  St.  Malo, 

4  who,  being  exafperated  by  the  unjuft  requeft  which  the 
4  congrefs  of  Gertruydenberg  made  to  Lewis  XIV,  of  em- 
4  ploying  his  troops  to  force  his  grandfon,  Philip  V,  to  aban- 
4  don  the  crown  of  Spain,  to  which  the  teftamentof  Charles 
4  II  had  called  him,  joined  the  profits, they  had  juft  made  in 
4  the  commerce  of  the  Spanifih  colonies  in  America,  and 
4  brought  thirty-two  millions  in  gold  to  the  foot  of  the 
4  throne,  at  a  time  when  the  finances  had  been  exhaufted  by 
4  a  long  feries  of  unhappy  events.  Thefe  thirty-two  millions 
4  timely  diftributed  in  the  mints  of  France,  re-animated  the 
4  war  and  all  payments.  The  houfe  now  reigning  in  the 
4  kingdoms  of  France,  Spain,  and  Naples,  will  never  forget 
4  the  agitation  it  was  in  at  that  time,  and  the  happy  means 
4  of  maintaining  it’s  rights  found  in  that  crifis,  in  the  zeal 
4  of  thofe  merchants.  If  tradefmen  have  made  fo  noble  a  ufe 
4  of  their  riches,  what  helps  ought  not  the  ftate  to  expert, 

4  when  treafures  {hall  be  owing  to  the  cares  and  ingenuity  of 
4  gentlemen  ?  The  king  and  the  commonwealth,  on  the 
4  contrary,  have  no  fentiments,  nor  any  fervice  to  expedt 
4  from  one  who  thinks  his  idlenefs  a  means  to  keep  his  no- 
4  bility ;  juft  as  the  church  has  nothing  to  hope  from  a  be- 
4  neficed  man,  who  argues  upon  and  weighs  the  merit  of  an 
4  a&refs,  or  grounds  upon  principles  the  beft  manner  of 
4  patching  a  face. 

4  Pleafures,  amufements,  and  idlenefs,  may,  among  a  cer- 
4  tain  fet  of  people,  aflurne  an  outfide  of  nobility.  But  men 
4  who  are  as  good  citizens  as  they  are  truly  noble,  have  a 
4  very  different  way  of  thinking.  The  habit  of  doing  no- 
4  thing  has  no  other  efficacy  but  that  of  adulterating  our 
*  fentiments  ;  and  the  ftate  is  no  lefs  grateful  for  the  fervice 
4  of  ingenuity  and  prudence,  than  for  thofe  of  courage  and 
4  intrepidity.  In  Ihort,  it  is  the  prefervation  of  the  ftate 
4  which  conftitutes  our  glory. 

4  I  know  my  own  way  of  thinking,  and  how  to  fet  bounds  to 
4  my  own  defires.  But  I  fhould  think  myfelf  equally  happy 
4  as  a  father,  if  my  advices  had  rendered  my  eldeft  fon  a  Tu- 
4  renne,  and  made  a  James  Cceur  of  the  youngeft.’ 

I  hus  we  have  an  idea  of  the  fentiments  of  the  French  in 
regard  to  commerce,  and  how  follicitous  fome  of  their  wifeft 
men  and  warmeft  patriots  are  to  promote  a  fpirit  fo  ufeful  to 
the  ftate.  And, 

Smce  trade  feems  to  be  the  moft  certain  dependency  of  the 
younger  branches  of  our  Britifh  gentry,  and  the  leaft  pre¬ 
carious  road  to  fortune,  honour,  and  independency  in  all  re- 
j  s,  '*•  *s  to  be  hoped,  it  is  to  be  ardently  wilhed  and  de¬ 
nted,  as  well  for  the  interefts  of  private  families,  as  that  of 
the  three  kingdoms  in  general,  that  none  will  think  their 
qua  it\  above  engaging  in  it,  either  in  one  capacity  or  an- 
\other.  J 


Of  the  order  of  Merchants  engaged  in  Commerce. 

As  this  clafs  of  traders  is  fuperior  to  that  of  any  other,  and 
the  employment,  as  we  have  feen,  is  of  fo  high  credit  and 
dignity,  as  to  raife  thofe  concerned  in  it  to  the  fupreme  pofts 
of  trull  and  honour  in  the  kingdom,  no  one  bred  to  it  Ihould 
methinks,  be  deficient  in  any  ufeful  or  ornamental  branch 
of  knowlege,  that  hath  a  tendency  to  render  the  charadier 
as  confpicuoufty  amiable,  as  it  is  importantly  beneficial, 
to  the  community.  Upon  which  occafion,  I  conceive,  the 
fentiments  of  Sir  Francis  Brewfter,  an  eminent  merchant  of 
the  city  of  London,  in  the  reign  of  king  William  III,  will 
not  be  unworthy  the  judicious  reader’s  attention.  In  his 
Effays  on  Trade  and  Navigation,  part  the  firft,  in  the  Pre¬ 
face,  he  makes  the  following  observations :  4  I  think  it, 
4  fays  he,  a  mortal  diftemperin  trade  (not  to  be  cured  in  the 
4  firft  concodlion)  that  we  have  fo  few  men  of  univerfity 
4  learning  converfant  in  true  mercantile  employments  :  if 
4  there  were  as  much  care  to  have  men  of  the  beft  heads  and 
4  education  in  it,  as  there  is  in  the  laws,  the  nation  would 
4  fetch  more  from  abroad,  and  fpend  lefs  in  law-fuits  at 
4  home.  We  have  it  reckoned  up  by  the  infallible  author, 
4  as  the  glory  of  a  city,  That  her  merchants  were  princes 
4  and  nobles  ;  their  bufinefs  and  tranfadlions  in  the  world, 
4  with  fuch,  is  more  than  belongs  to  any  other  fet  of  men  ; 
4  would  it  not  then  be  the  honour  of  a  nation,  as  well  as 
4  profit,  to  have  men  of  the  beft  fenfe  and  learning  in  the 
4  foreign  negoce  of  a  kingdom  ?  If  fuch  had  been  in  the 
4  trade  of  thefe  kingdoms,  it  feems  reafonable  to  believe,  we 
4  had  not  loft  the  moft  confiderable  navigating  trade  and  em- 
4  ployment  of  our  feamen. 

4  It  would  be  an  aftoniftung  obfervation,  to  men  of  any  coun- 
4  try  but  our  own,  to  fee  more  heads  employed  in  Weftmin- 
4  fter-Hall  to  divide  the  gain  of  the  nation,  than  there  aye 
4  hands  on  the  Exchange  to  gather  it  together.  I  have  fome- 
4  times  thought,  that  if  thefe  kingdoms  lay  under  the  con- 
4  fufion  and  unintelligiblenefs  of  underftanding  in  trade,  as 
4  the  buijders  of  Babel  did  in  languages,  we  might,  without 
4  the  fin  of  thefe  arrogant  architects,  erect  fuch  towers  in 
4  trade,  as  might  overtop  the  univerfe  in  that  myftery.  We 
4  fee  how  all  arts  and  fciences  have  been  improved  in  this 
4  kingdom,  within  the  compafs  of  one  century,  but,  amono-ft 
4  them  all,  the  merchant’s  part  the  leaft;  and  the  reafon  is 
4  plain,  men  of  fmall  learning  and  moderate  underftandings 
4  are  generally  put  in  it :  for,  though  there  are  fome  of  ex- 
4  cellent  parts  and  clear  heads  among  them,  yet  the  major 
4  part  are  not  fo  polifhed  :  I  fpeak  not  this  to  abate  the  re- 
4  fpecft  that  I  {hall  always  think  is  due  to  the  profeffion,  and 
4  all  men  in  it ;  but  we  know  it  is  the  vanity  of  the  nation  : 

4  fcarce  a  tradefman  but  if  he  have  a  fon,  that  a  country 
4  fchoolmafter  tells  him  would  make  a  fcholar,  becaufe  he 
4  learns  his  grammar  well,  but  immediately  paffes  the  ap- 
4  probation  of  his  kindred,  who  judges  it  pity  fo  hopeful  a 
4  youth  fhould  be  loft  in  trade  ;  the  univerfity  is  the  only  foil 
4  fit  for  him  to  be  planted  in. 

4  By  fuch  difpofition  of  the  youth  of  our  nation,  many  a 
4  good  tradefman  is  loft,  and  poor  fcholars  in  every  refpecft 
4  made ;  and,  if  this  humour  prevails  in  mechanics,  and 
4  men  of  ordinary  quality,  much  more,  and  with  better 
4  pretenfions,  it  affecfts  our  gentry  ;  to  be  fure  the  eldeft  fon 
4  is  above  trade,  and,  if  the  younger  be  of  a  quaint  and  ftu- 
4  dious  temper,  they  are  thought  fit  for  the  law,  not  many 
4  for  the  pulpit ;  which,  I  confefs,  I  likewife  think  a  mif- 
4  take  in  our  gentry  :  had  we  more  of  them  in  the  clergy, 

4  we  fhould  have  fewer  to  defpife,  that  might  be  better  buij- 
4  ders  of  houfes  than  of  the  church. 

4  But,  to  return  to  what  I  obferve  of  the  improvement  in 
4  all  the  employments  in  the  kingdom,  I  fee  none  that  have 
4  arrived  to  that  vaft  increafe  as  thofe  in  the  law :  this,  per- 
4  haps,  is  accounted  an  evil  ;  but  I  will  not  quarrel  with  the 
4  long-robe ;  I  hope  it  will  be  no  offence  to  wifh  them 
4  amongft  us,  but  not  with  their  bar-gowns ;  they  would,  in 
4  my  opinion,  look  better  in  a  Counting-House  than  in 
4  the  Temple  ;  and  had  the  humour  of  our  anceftors  run 
4  that  way,  as  much  as  it  did  for  the  law,  there  might  have 
4  been  as  great  an  enlargement  in  maritime  traffic  and  na- 
4  vigation,  as  there  is  now  of  the  laws:  I  prefume  none  will 
4  fay,  that  they  began  with  equal  numbers;  trade  had  the 
4  primogeniture,  and  fet  forth  with  the  employment  of  the 
4  people,  before  there  could  be  work  for  lawyers  ;  and  I  be- 
4  lieve  thofe  of  the  beft  value  amongft  them  do  not  think 
4  their  growth  and  gain  contribute  to  either,  in  the  advan- 
4  tage  of  the  nation  ;  though,  without  the  profeffion,  there 
4  can  be  no  fecuring  property  ;.but  perhaps  the  numbers  make 
4  more  work  than  there  would  be,  if  they  were  lefs.  Ham- 
4  burgh,  though  a  place  of  great  trade,  allows  but  twm  :  and, 

4  though  our  foreign  plantations  are  filled  wdth  men  of  no 
4  better  principles  than  they  leave  behind  them,  yet  they 
4  have  few  among  them  who  raife  their  fortunes  by  the  law ; 

- 4  for  which  no  reafon  can  be  given,  but  that  there  is  not  a 
4  foundation  and  nurfery  for  that  profeffion,  to  breed  up  men 
4  of  learning  and  ingenuity  in. 


4  I  have 
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*  I  have  been  the  longer  on  this  fubjeCl,  becaufe  there  feerris 

*  to  me  an  expedient  in  this  matter;  and  that  is,  to  make 
«  fuch  provifion  for  noblemen  and  gentlemen’s  children,  as 
4  may  be  equally  reputable  with  the  inns  of  court,  for  young 
‘  gentlemen  to  come  to  from  the  univerfities,  and,  with  lei's 

*  charge  than  their  expence  in  leven  years  ftudying  the  law, 

*  become  expert  in  trade. 

*  To  be  thus  managed  :  in  each  maritime  city  and  confide- 
4  rable  part  of  the  kingdom,  to  have  a  college  built,  in 

*  which  there  may  be  fome  perfons  of  experience  in  trade,  to 
«  teach  and  direCt  in  the  myftery  of  it,  to  all  parts  of  the 

*  world :  and,  that  they  may  have  the  practice  as  well  as  theo- 

*  ry,  that  every  pierfon  enterihg  himfelf  into  the  fociety, 
4  may  be  obliged  to  bring  in  a  thoufartd  pounds  flock,  which 
4  will  make  a  capital,  perhaps,  of  20  or  30,000  1.  fterling, 
4  to  traffic  with  in  thirty  cities,  &c.  in  the  kingdom:  they 
4  to  be  obliged  to  fpend  five  years  in  this  fociety,  and  at  the 
4  end  of  that  term  to  receive  the  principal  they  brought, 
4  allowing  the  cafualty  of  profit  and  lofs  as  it  happens:  go- 

*  ing  thus  out,  they  will  be  enteted  in  trade,  and  probably 
4  have  a  fund  to  begin  with  ;  and  by  this  means  trade  will 
4  fall  into  the  hands  of  gentlemen,  perfons  of  learning  and 
4  confideration  in  the  nation ;  and  likewife  preferve  from 
4  misfortunes  numbers  that  now  mifcarry  in  their  ftudies  of 
4  the  law,  through  ill  converfation,  and  having  no  employ- 
4  ments. 

4  To  this  projeCl  (a  word  now  traduced  to  contempt,  though 
4  in  itfelf  of  good  fignificatioh  both  for  peace  and  war)  I 
4  forefee  two  objections  that  will  be  made,  and  they  are 
4  thefe  : 

4  Firft,  This  will  make  too  many  merchants. 

4  Secondly,  That  this  will  leave  no  room  for  younger  bro- 
4  thers,  that  have  nothing  to  prefer  them  in  the  world,  but 
4  a  fmall  fum  to  put  them  apprentice  to  a  merchant,  by  which 
4  they  often  raife  their  fortunes  in  the  world. 

4  To  the  firft  I  anfwer.  That  the  evil  of  having  too  many 
4  merchants,  is,  in  the  numbers  that  are  bred  up  from  ap- 
4  prentices,  many  of  which,  coming  into  bufinefs  without 
4  funds,  ftrain  their  credit,  which,  to  keep  above  water,  they 
4  are  forced  to  venture  at  all  ways  that  have  but  a  probability 
4  of  fuccefs,  to  keep  themfelves  in  bufinefs  ;  and  then,  to 
4  comply  with  their  credit,  often  fell  to  lofs,  which;  in  the 
4  end,  brings  them  to  misfortune,  and  that  begets  an  opinion 

*  that  there  are  too  many  traders ;  whereas  the  true  reafon  is 
4  the  want  of  flock,  not  number  of  merchants. 

4  The  fecond  objection,  That  this  will  hinder  merchants 
4  from  taking  apprentices,  is  in  part  anfwered  in  the  firft, 
4  that  their  numbers  prejudice  trade:  but  there  is  a  further 
4  confideration  in  this  matter,  and  that  is,  two  forts  of  youth 
4  ftand  candidates  for  a  mercantile  education ;  gentlemen 
4  with  a  capital,  others  of  lefs  quality,  with  none.  I  think 
4  it  will  admit  of  no  queftion  which  fhall  be  preferred ;  and 
4  that  the  other  may  be  more  profitably  employed  for  the 
4  nation  and  themfelves}  in  trades  that  require  more  labour 
4  and  lefs  flock. 

4  But,  after  all  I  have  faid;  my  wiihes  are  greater  than  my 
4  expectation,  to  fee  trade  thus  courted  in  a  kingdom,  that 
4  treat  it  as  fome  do  their  wives;  confidering  them  no  far- 
4  ther  than  to  the  production  of  a  legitimate  pofterity,  re- 
4  ferving  their  cardies  and  delights  for  a  mifs ;  fo  the  hu- 
4  mour  of  this  age  feems  to  incline,  whilft  foreign  commerce 
4  is  negleCted,  and  men’s  thoughts  and  defigns  run  after  of- 
4  fices  and  employments  in  the  ftate ;  to  pay  which,  fpi- 
4  der-like,  the  nation  fpins  out  her  bowels  to  catch  flies ; 
4  and  the  fimile  goes  farther,  fuch  food  turns  into  poi- 
4  fon,  where  it  feeds  men  faulty  in  their  morals  ;  and  fuch 
4  too  often  fupplant  better  men,  or  find  ways  to  be  prefer- 
4  red  before  them.  To  fay  this  will  be  no  offence  to  de- 
4  ferving  men ;  and,  for  others,  I  fhall  only  defire  them  to 
4  fufpend  their  refentments,  until  they  hear  what  I  have  to  fay 
4  elfewhere,  and  then  they  will  have  rtiore  reafon,  becaufe  it 
4  will  come  in  my  way  to  be  more  particular,  when  I  come 
4  to  fpeak  of  the  trade  of  Ireland  ;  in  which  there  have  of 
4  late  been  fuch  notorious  demonftrations,  how  ill  men  in  of- 
4  fices  and  places  of  truft  may  ruin  and  dettroy  a  kingdom’,  as 
4  admits  of  no  defence.  I  have,  for  this,  the  authority  of 
4  both  houfes  of  parliament,  in  their  addrefles  to  the  king  : 
4  and  the  infallible  author  tells  us,  that  he  who  hath  faidlo 
4  the  wicked.  Thou  art  righteous,  the  people  will  curfe,  na- 
4  tions  fhall  abhor  him.’ 

Remarks. 

Of  the  gentleman’s  knowledge  in  trade. 

The  gentleman,  who  has  made  the  knowledge  of  trade  one 
branch  of  his  ftudy,  will  be  capable  of  judging  for  himfelf, 
which  of  his  family  have  the  beft  turned  genius  to  engage 
with  credit  and  honour  in  the  practice  thereof,  and  in  what 
capacity  therein  a  fon  may  render  himfelf  the  moft  confpicu- 
ous.  This  js  no  little  advantage,  as  well  as  fatisfaCtion  to  a 
family  ;  for  it  is  not  always  fafe  to  rely  on  the  loofe  and  in¬ 
different  advice  of  others,  in  matters  whereon  the  intereft 
and  happinefs  of  families  depend.  And, 
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If  all  the  principal  claffes  of  commerce  be  flocked  with  the 
younger  branches  of  perfons  of  the  beft  families  and  fortunes  ; 
and  the  heads  of  thole  families  alfo  become  the  zealous  pa- 
troiis  and  advocates  of  trade,  in  the  feveral  capacities  of  ma- 
g1  rates,  fenators,  judges,  and  nobles  ;  the  interefts  of  trade 
will  never  be  neglected,  or  luke-warmly  efpouled  :  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  nation  will  never  be  left  to  traders  themfelves, 
to  cut  out  national  branches,  at  the  hazard  of  their  own  for¬ 
tunes,  and  by  dint  of  their  own  fagacity :  no,  all  the  able 
heads  in  the  kingdom  will  be  conftantly  engaged,  ambitioufly 
engaged  in  the  guardianffiip  of  our  trade  and  navigation  ;  be¬ 
caufe  the  ftudy  of  it  will  convince  them,  that  nothing  elfe 
will  prove  a  permanent  fupport  of  them  and  their  families ; 
which  will  multiply  the  number  of  otir  nobles  and  gentry,  and’ 
what  is  moft  defirable,  will  laftingly  uphold  their  dignity  and 
independency.  ; 

There  is  no  branch  of  knowledge  but  may,  if  duly  applied, 
contribute  fo  to  form  and  embellifh  the  human  mind,  as  to 
render  men  the  more  ferviceable  to  fociety :  and  whoever  is 
defirous  to  be  ufeful,  and  to  diftmguifh  himfelf  in  anv  eminent 
capacity,  will  make  his  natural  and  acquired  abilities  fubler- 
vient  to  that  chief  end,  and  fet  no  greater  value  on  any  ac- 
complifhment,  than  as  it  is  conducive  to  that,  or  fome  other 
end,  beneficial  to  his  country  or  his  family. 

What  end  can  men;  of  the  firft  rank  and  condition,  propofe 
to  themfelves  better  than  that  of  making  millions  of  their  fel¬ 
low-creatures  happy  ?  And  what,  in  a  land  of  liberty,  like 
this,  can  anfwer  that  glorious  intention  better,  than  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  commerce;  every  man’s  property  here  being  duly 
fecured,  when  thus  acquired  ? 

If  the  comprehenfivenefs  of  the  filbjeCt,  and  the  difficulty  in 
underftanding  many  very  complicated  points,  relatino-  to  the 
intereft  of  trade,  can  be  any  motive  to  applications  of  this 
kind;  I  am  apt  to  believe,  this  ftudy  will  furnifti  more  knot¬ 
ty  and  intricate  problems,  than  many  are  aware  of.  Certain 
I  am,  that  upon  trial  it  will  be  found  no  eafy  taik  to  reduce 
knowledge  of  this  kind  to  it’s  demonftrative  principles,  and 
to  be  capable  of  applying  thefe  principles,  according  to  the 
occafional  exigencies  of  the  ftate.  We  have,  indeed,  hum¬ 
bly  endeavoured  at  fomething  of  the  former  ;  how  we  have; 
and  fhall  be  able  to  fucceed,  is  fubmitted  to  the  candid  and 
judicious.  Humanum  eft  errare;  at  errores  feliciter  retrac- 
tarevere  divinum  eft. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  make  practical  trade,  and  it’s  natural 
circulation  in  a  ftate,  the  foundation  of  what  is  fuggefted  ar¬ 
gumentatively;  for  I  judge  it  as  irrational  and  abfurd  to  rea¬ 
fon  upon  trade,  without  making  the  practice  of  traders  the 
bafis  thereof,  as  to  philofophize  without  experimental  know- 
lege ;  the  theory  and  pradice  (or  rather  the  political  and 
pradical  confideration  of  trade)  ihould  go  hand  in  hand,  as 
well  as  the  theory  and  pradice  in  other  fciences ;  for  practical 
trade,  and  fails  arifing  confequentially  from  it’s  national  cir¬ 
culation,  muft  be  the  touchftone  of  all  political  refearches  : 
that  is  to  fay,  in  other  words,  the  theory  of  trade,  confidered 
in  a  national  light,  muft  be  founded  in  the  practical  ways  and 
method  of  carrying  it  on; 

Nor  is  this  two-fold  knowledge  of  trade  of  ufe  only,  as  we 
humbly  conceive,  to  the  heads  of  our  greateft  families,  and 
to  thefe  younger  branches,  who  may  fall  into  any  trading 
employment,  but  it  may  prove  of  no  little  utility,  honour, 
and  advantage,  to  fuch  younger  fons  of  our  moft  diftinguifhed 
families,  who  are  defigned  for  any  pofts  of  honour  in  foreign 
countries ;  fuch  as  confuls,  prefidents,  and  ambaffadors,  &c. 
or  to  fuch  who  may  be  inverted  hereafter  with  the  hmh  cha¬ 
racter  of  Plenipotentiary,  in  order  to  negotiate  treaties  of 
commerce  with  other  powers,  wherein  the  intereft  and  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  the  glory  of  our  fovereHn 
is  always  nearly  concerned. 


The  origin  of  the  companies  of  the  city  of  London,  viz.  the 
principal  twelve,  of  the  time  of  their  being  incorporated, 
and  by  what  kings  and  queens  :  as  likewife  the  names  of 
all  the  other  companies. 

is  The  mercers  (though  then  trading  for  the  moft  part  in 
fluffs  of  the  native  growth)  Were  enabled  to  be  a  company, 
and  permitted  to  purchafe  20  1.  per  annum  lands,  in  the  17th 
year  of  king  Richard  the  fecond’s  reign,  Anno  Domini  1393. 

2.  The  grocers  (though  at  that  time  greatly  inferior  to  what 
they  now  are)  called  pepperers  before,  were  incorporated,  by 
the  name  aforefaid,  in  the  20th  year  of  king  Edward  III 
Anno  Dom.  1345. 

3.  The  drapers,  for  the  moft  part  wfoollen,  were  incorporated 
in  the  17th  of  king  Henry  VI,  Anno  1630,  having  been  a 
fraternity  from  the  time  that  king  Ed.  III.  fo  earneftly  pro¬ 
moted  the  woollen  manufadure,  by  admitting  the  Flemings, 
and  other  nations,  the  free  ufe  of  manual  operation  within  his 
dominions:  that  fo  his  fubjeds  might  learn  the  craft,  and  not 
be  beholden  to  other  nations,  to  work  the  growth  of  our  own 
country,  and  pay  them  extraordinary  rates,  by  the  advance 
of  exportation  and  importation,  for  what  might  be  otherwife 
ordered  to  the  advantage  and  glory  of  our  own  nation,  by  fet- 
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ting  many  thoufands  of  poor  people  on  work,  othervvife  inca¬ 
pable  of  getting  whereby  to  fubfift. 

4.  The  fifhmongers  (a  vocation  no  lefs  advantageous  to  this 
kingdom  by  their  incouragement  of  the  fifhing-trade)  were, 

.  informer  times,  two  companies,  viz.  ftock-fifhmongers,  and 
falt-fifh  mongers  ;  but,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII,  Anno  1509,  did  bear  their  arms  as  at  prefent  they  do, 
and  in  the  28th  year  of  that  king.  Anno  1536,  were  united 
and  incorporated  in  one  body  without  diftindbon. 

5.  The  goidfmiths  (an  ancient  craft,  fo  I  may  rightly  term  it, 
for  formerly  thofe  that  fold  worked  likewife  their  own  plate) 
were  incorporated  and  confirmed  in  the  16th  year  of  king 
Richard  lid’s  reign. 

6.  T.  he  fkinners  had  the  favour  to  be  incorporated  in  the  firft 
year  of  the  reign  of  king  Edward  III,  Anno  1327,  and  were 
made  a  brotherhood  in  the  18th  year  of  king  Richard  lid’s 


reign. 


7.  The  merchant-taylors  had  their  firft  patent  of  arms  grant¬ 
ed  by  Sir  Thomas  Holne,  clarencieux  king  at  arms,  being 
then  called  taylors,  and  linnen-armourers,  viz.  in  the  21ft  of 
king  Edward  IV,  Anno  1480;  and  fince  incorporated  by 
Henry  VII,  by  the  name  of  merchant-taylors,  viz.  in  the 
17th  of  his  reign,  Anno  1501. 

8.  The  haberdalhers,  or  hurrers,  formerly  fo  called,  were 
incorporated  a  brotherhood  of  St  Catharine,  in  the  26th  of 
Henry  VI,  Anno  1447,  and,  by  the  name  of  merchants  ha- 
berdafhers,  confirmed  in  the  17th  year  of  Henry  VII. 

9.  The  falters  had  their  arms,  and,  as  many  fuppofe,  were 
confirmed  in  the  20th  year  of  Henry  VIII,  1530,  being  a 
company  of  good  efteem. 

10.  The  iron-mongers  had  the  favour  to  be  incorporated  in 
the  3d  year  of  king  Edward  IV,  Anno  1462,  at  which  time 
they  were  greatly  increafed,  and  the  mines  of  our  nation 
much  improved. 

1 1 .  The  vintners,  Formerly  called  wine  tunners,  were  in¬ 

corporated  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward  III,  after  he  had 
conquered  all  Normandy,  and  by  that  means  ingroffed  mod 
of  the  French  vintage;  but  were  not  confirmed  ’till  the  icth 
of  Henry  VI.  5 

12.  The  cloth-workers  had  their  arms  granted  by  Thomas 
Benoit,  clarencieux,  in  the  22d  year  of  Henry  VIII,  but  the 
time  of  their  incorporation  is  uncertain. 

I  hofe  that  remain,  are  thefe,  whofe  names  I  fhall  only  recite; 
the  dyers,  brewers,  leatherfellers,  pewterers,  barbers,  furo-e- 
ons,  armourers,  white-bakers,  wax-chandlers,  tallow-chand¬ 
lers,  cutlers,  girdlers,  butchers,  fadlers,  carpenters,  cordwain- 
ers,  painters, curriers,  mafons,  plumbers,  innholders, founders, 
embroiderers,  poulterers,  cooks,  coopers,  bricklayers  and 
tylers  ;  bowyers,  fletchers,  blackfmiths,  joiners,  plaifterers, 
weavers,  fruiterers,  fcriveners,  bottlemakers,  and  homers  ; 
llationers,  marblers,  wool-packers,  farriers,  paviers,  lorimers 
or  loriners,  brown-bakers,  wood-mongers,  upholfterers  tur¬ 
ners,  glaziers,  clerks,  watermen,  apothecaries,  and  Vilk- 
throwfters. 

All  of  thefe  are  fraternities,  and  mod  of  them  incorporated, 
and  have  charters  of  privilege,  and  large  immunities,  though’ 
in  the  days  of  our  forefathers,  many  of  them  were  not  known’ 
not  having  brought  their  feveral  trades  and  crafts  to  perfec¬ 
tion,  for  many  of  which  they  were  obliged  to  be  beholden  to 
Ilrangei s ;  but  the  natives  of  this  kingdom  being  naturally 
ripe-witted,  and  of  a  toward  genius,  loon  became  arts-ma 
fters,  and  out-did  their  teachers;  fo  that,  at  this  day,  no  na¬ 
tion  under  heaven  can  exceed  them  (if  the  materials  be  alike) 
in  all  refpedts. 

But  haying  given  the  reader  an  account  of  the  refpe&ive 
companies,  whofe  induftry  at  home  improved,  to  a  mira¬ 
cle,  what  is  brought  to  them  from  diftant  lands,  I  fhall  pro¬ 
ceed  to  give  a  relation  of  the  refpebtive  merchants,  whofe 
traffic  by  fea  firft  inriched  the  land,  whilft  the  land  finds  them 
wherewithal  to  drive  on  their  commerce  with  all  nations, 
from  whence  any  valuable  merchandize  was  brought.  But’ 
before  this,  I  think  it  would  be  neceffary  to  relate  the  firft 
incorporation  of  the  merchants  of  the  ftaple,  who  once  were 
the  chiefeft  boaft,  and  moft  profitable  to  this  nation :  nor 
indeed,  lefs  profitable  to  others,  as  France,  Flanders,.  Hol¬ 
land,  Saxony,  and  many  other  countries,  the  chief  mart  be¬ 
ing  eftablifhed  at  Calais,  a  little  before  taken  from  the 
french,  by  king  Edward  III,  the  profit  of  our  Englifh 
wool  then  chiefly  obliging  the  Flemings  to  join  with  us, 
againlt  their  potent  neighbour. 

Of  the  firft  Companies  that  were  eftablifhed  in  this  kingdom 
for  the  benefit  of  foreign  trade. 

However  injurious  companies  with  joint  flocks,  and  incor- 

be'rprV  W'ah  eXCfuflVe  Priv.i!eges>  at  this  time  of  day, 

,°ned  to  the  nation  in  original ;  yet  it  is  certain,  that 

private  6  Senerau!  Parent  of  all  our  foreign  commerce, 
h  i7  rcind  ih^'  Uf  °n  theirown  bottom  being  difcouraged  from 

6f  traffic  h  d  be fTr  ’n  teign  CUUntrie~s’  ™  the  methods 
From  this  nri ^  ^  2  ^ettbd  hy  joint  ftock  companies. 

that  are  ende  C  ^  l6’  we  bnd  feveral  nations  now 
endeavoring  to  improve  their  trade,  and  eftablifh 


dr  increafe  maritime  power,  by  the  means  of  joint  ftock 
companies. 

The  bodies  of  merchants  that  were  at  firft  incorporated  f 
thofe  purpofes  in  England,  were  as  follow :  °r 

1 .  The  merchant-adventurers  were  incorporated  by  kino-  Ed 
ward  IV,  from  which  time  they  traded  with  good  fuccefs  ’Hfl 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  who,  for  a  further  encourao-P 

ment  of  their  induftry,  not  only  confirmed,  but  enlarged 
their  privileges.  ° u 

H  -Th'JmerTnK  °f  Ruffia  ,or  Muftovy,  having  improved 
their  trade  and  commerce  in  that  remote  kingdom,  to  the  in- 
richmg  their  native  country,  were  incorporated  by  kino-  Ed" 
ward  VI,  greatly  encouraged  by  queen  Mary,  and  had  their 
confirmation,  with  an  enlargement  of  their  privileges  from 
queen  Elizabeth.  V  &  5  “om 

3.  The  merchants  of  Elbin  were  incorporated  by  queen  Eliza 
beth,  and  by  her  greatly  encouraged;  file,  like  a  wife  queen 
and  patronefs  of  trade  and  navigation,  well  knowing,  that  bv 
traffick  alone  the  kingdom  could  be  inriched,  her  revenues 
improved,  and  fhe  rendered  formidable  to  her  afpirin- 
hours:  but,  by  fome  difguft,  the  trade  of  Elbin  was  tranfl 
planted  to  Hamburgh,  and  other  free  ports  and  cities- 

4.  The  Turky  merchants,  or  merchants  of  the  Levant  were 
like  wife  incorporated  by  the  fame  princefs,  and  were  con 
firmed  in  their  privileges  by  king  James,  with  large  additions' 

5.  1  he  merchants  of  Spain,  or  more  properly  Spanifh  mer 

chants  or fuch  of  our  nation  as  traded  to  Spain,  were  incor' 
porated  by  queen  Elizabeth.  ‘  " 

6.  Fhe  Faft -India  merchants  were  alfo  incorporated  bv  that 

princefs,  Anno  1600.  y 

7.  In  the  latter  end  of  queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  and  the  be- 

ginningof  king  James’s,  the  Eaftland,  Greenland,  and  French 
merchants,  were  fettled  in  companies  and  traded  with  great 
fuccefs  budding  many  fhips,  continually  employing  feveral 
thoufand  perfons  in  the  management  of  their  affairs  “export 
ing  commodities  of  our  own  growth,  and  importing  the  pro- 
du£hons  of  other  countries.  ‘ 

8.  1  here  were  likewife  a  company  of  Virginia,  or  Weft-In- 

'  Ji!a  c’ar112!1-15’  Wh°fe  great  induftfy  and  fegacity  tended  to 
zhe/lft  5“  mg  2nd  imProvement  of  our  colonies  in  America 
And  moft  nations  that  make  any  confiderable  figure  in  trade 
a  prefent,  made  ufe  of  the  like  kind  of  policy  in  the  firft- 
eftablifhment  of  their  foreign  traffick.  firft 

But,  fince  the  trade  of  this  kingdom  and  the  number  of  tra¬ 
ders  have  increafed,  and  the  methods  of  affurance  of  Ihinmno- 
and  merchandize,  and  navigation  to  all  parts  of  the  known 
world,  have  become  familiar  to  us,  thefe  companies,  in  the 
opinion  of  moft  men,  have  been  looked  upon  in  the  light  of 

monopolies;  and,  therefore,  their  privileges  have  from  time 

to  time  been  leffened,  in  order  to  eftablifh  an  abfolutely  free  and 
general  trade  ;  and  experience  hath  fhewn,  that  the  trade  of 

bee„nSdnafldae.  adVanCed>  “  Pr°Por,i°“  “  monopolies  have 

But,  whether  it  may,  or  may  not,  be  for  the  national  inte- 
fe  ,  trade’  to  continue  fome  fpecies  of  companies,  with 
exc lufiye  pnvileges,  fuch  as  the  late  Royal  Affiento,  &c.  we 
J  confldfh  when  we  come  to  fpeak  of  the  confutation 
natine,  and  ftate,  of  the  feveral  trading  companies,  under 
en  refpective  names,  which  now  exift  in  Great  Britain 

as  th»heFPartST°f  thC  rrld-  SeC  thefe  feveral  comPanies* 
1  f  r  !AcC0MPANTV’  the  South-Sea  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Turky  Company,  &c.  See  alfo  the  articles 
Monopolies,  Credit,  Public  Credit,  Stock- 
jobbing.  * 

|  Remarks. 

As  Sir  Jofiah  Child  is  efteemed  the  ableft  advocate  for  fome 
iand  of  trading  companies  with  joint  flocks  and  exclufive 
privileges,  I  judge  it  neceffary  to  quote  his  fentiments  there¬ 
upon  at  large;  intending  to  give  them  a  thorough  examina- 
1011  under  the  articles  of  thofe  refpexftive  companies  which  he 

follow  :  ^  in  belnS'  Sk  J°fiah’S  fentiments  *re  as 

‘  Companies,  fays  he,  of  merchants,  in  his  time,  are  of  two 

c  tS’  Vlz<  c,omPanieS  in  j°int  ftock>  fuch  as  the  Eaft-India 
«  ^mfany’  the  Morocco  company,  which  is  a  branch  of  the 
urky  company,  and  the  Greenland  company;  the  other 
l  are  trade  not  by  a  joinVfiock.  but 

t  J  are  Uunder  a  government  and  regulation ;  fuch  are  the 
Hamburgh  company,  the  Eaftland  company,  the  Muf- 
‘  oovy  company.  ^ 

‘  h  has  for  many  years  been  a  moot  cafe,  whether  any  in- 
t  corP^atlng  of  merchants  he  for  public  good  or  not. 
t  /•’  hat  for  c°untnes  with  which  his  majefty  has  no  al- 

,  wu  \n°r  C2n  have  any’  by  reafon  of  their  diftance,  or 
t  rhr.n '  y,’  °r  uon-communication  with  the  princes  of 
Chnftendom,  &c.  where  there  is  a  neceffity  of  maintain- 

.  ‘"It  ?  V‘S  (fUCh  “  and  Guinea)  com- 

«  f*  fereems  evident  tome,  that  the  greateft  part  of  thofe  two 
tildes  ought  for  public  good  to  be  managed  by  joint  flocks. 
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*  3.  It  is  queftionable  to  me,  whether  any  other  company  of 
1  merchants  are  for  public  good  or  hurt. 

c  4.  I  conclude,  however,  that  all  reftridions  of  trade  are 
‘  nought,  and  confequently  that  no  company  whatfocver, 

*  whether  they  trade  in  a  joint  flock,  or  under  regulation,’ 

‘  can  be  for  public  good,  except  it  may  be  eafy  for  all  or 
‘  any  of  his  majefty’s  Jubjeds  to  be  admitted  into  all  or  any 

*  of  the  fa;d  companies,  at  any  time,  for  a  very  confider- 

‘  able  and  that  if  the  fine  exceed  20I.  including  all 

‘  charges  of  admiffion,  it  is  too  much,  and  that  for  thefe 

*  reafons. 

*  T-  Becaufe  the  Dutch,  who  thrive  heft  by  trade,  and  have 

*  the  fureft  rules  to  thrive  by,  admit  not  only  any  of  their 
«  own  people,  but  even  Jews,  and  all  kind  of  aliens,  to  be 
‘  ftef  of  any  of  their  focieties  of  merchants,  or  any  of  their 

*  cities  or  towns  corporate. 

‘  2-  Nothing  in  the  world  can  enable  us  to  cope  with  the 
‘  Hutch  in  any  trade,  but  increafe  of  hands  and  flock,  which 
‘  a  general  admiffion  will  do ;  many  hands  and  much  flock 
‘  being  as  neceffiary  to  the  profperity  of  any  trade,  as  men 

*  and  money  to  warfare. 

*  3-  There  is  no  pretence  of  any  good  to  the  nation  by  com- 
‘  panics,  but  only  order  and  regulation  of  trade ;  and,  if 

■  £  that  be  prelerved  (which  the  admiffion  of  all  that  will  come 
in  and  fubmit  to  the  regulation,  will  not  prejudice)  all  the 
good  to  the  nation  that  can  be  hoped  for  by  companies  is 
4  obtained. 

*  4.  The  Eaftland,  befides  our  native  commodities,  confume 
‘  great  quantities  of  Italian,  Spanilh,  Portugal,  and  French 

*  commodities,  viz.  oil,  wine,  fruit,  fugar,  fuccads,  fhu- 
‘  mack>  &c.  Now  in  regard  our  eaft  country  merchants 
‘  of  England  are  few,  compared  with  the  Dutch,  and  in- 
‘  tend  principally  that  one  trade  out  and  home,  and  confe- 

*  fluently  are  not  fo  converfant  in  the  aforefaid  commodi 

*  ties,  nor  forward  to  adventure  upon  them,  and  feeing  that 

*  by  the  company’s  charter,  our  Italian,  Spanilh,  Portugal, 

*■  and  Frencn  merchants,  who  underftand  thofe  commodi- 
4  ties  perfedly  well,  are  excluded  thofe  trades,  or  at  leaft, 

4  if  the  company  will  give  them  leave  to  fend  out  thofe  goods’ 

4  are  not  permitted  to  bring  in  the  returns  ;  it  follows,  that 
4  the  Dutch  muftfupply  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  all  parts  of 
4  the  Baltic,  with  moft  of  thofe  commodities  ;  and  fo  it  is  in 

*  fad. 

‘  5-  The  Dutch,  though  they  have  no  Eaftland  companies, 

4  yet  have  ten  times  the  trade  to  the  eaftern  parts  as  we ; 

4  and,  for  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  where  we  have  no 
4  companies,  we  have  yet  left  full  as  much,  if  not  more 
4  trade,  than  the  Dutch.  And  for  Ruffia  and  Greenland, 

4  where  we  have  companies  (and  I  think  eftablilhed  by  ad 
4  or  ads  of  parliament)  our  trade  is  in  effed  wholly  loft, 

4  while  the  Dutch  have,  without  companies,  increafed  theirs 
4  to  above  forty  times  the  bulk  of  what  the  refidue  of  ours 
4  now  is. 

4  From  whence  may  be  inferred, 

4  1.  That  reftrained  limited  companies  are  not  alone  fuffi- 
4  cient  to  preferve  and  increafe  a  trade. 

4  2.  That  limited  companies,  though  eftablilhed  by  adt  of 
4  parliament,  may  lofe  a  trade.  1 

4  3.  That  trade  may  be  carried  on  to  any  part  of  Chriften- 
4  dom,  and  increafed  without  companies. 

4  4.  That  we  have  declined  more,  at  leaft  have  increafed  lefs, 

4  in  thofe  trades  limited  to  companies,  than  in  others  where 
4  all  his  majefty’s  fubjeds  have  had  equal  freedom  to  trade. 

4  The  common  objections  againft  this  eafy  admiffion  of  all 
4  his  majefty’s  fubjedts  into  companies  of  merchants,  are, 

4  Objedt.  1.  If  all  perfons  may  come  into  any  company  of 
4  merchants  on  fuch  eafy  terms,  then  young  gentlemen,  Ihop- 
4  keepers,  and  divers  others,  will  turn  merchants,  who  thro’ 

4  their  own  unlkilfulnefs  will  pay  dear  for  our  native  commo- 
4  dities  here,  and  fell  them  cheap  abroad ;  and  alfo  buy  foreign 

4  commodities  dear  abroad,  and  fell  them  here  for  lefs  than  their 
4  coft,  to  the  ruin  of  themfelves,  and  deftrudion  of  trade. 

4  I  anfwer,  Firft,  Caveat  emptor,  let  particular  men  look  to 
4  themfelves,  and  fo  doubtlefs  they  will  in  thofe  trades  for 
4  which  there  are  now  companies,  as  well  as  they  do  in  others 
4  for  which  there  are  no  companies. 

4  It  is  the  care  of  law-makers  firft  and  principally  to  provide 
4  for  the  people  in  grofs,  not  particulars  ;  and,  if  the  confe- 
4  quence  of  fo  eafy  an  admiffion  fhould  be  to  make  our  manu- 
4  fadures  cheap  abroad,  and  foreign  commodities  cheap  here, 

4  as  is  alledged,  our  nation  in  general  would  have  the  advan- 
4  tage  both  ways. 

4  Oojed.  2.  If  all  fhould  be  admitted,  &c.  fhopkeepers,  be- 
4  mg  the  retailers  of  the  fame  commodities  the  company  im- 
4  ports,  would  have  fo  much  the  advantage  of  the  merchant, 

4  that  they  weiuld  beat  the  merchant  wholly  out  of  the  trade! 

4  I  anfwer,  Firft,  We  fee  no  fuch  thing  in  Holland,  nor  in 
*  the  open  trades,  viz.  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and 
all  our  own  plantations  ;  neither  can  that  well  be;  for  to 
4  drive  a  retail  trade,  to  any  purpofe,  requires  a  man’s  full 
4  flock,  as  well  as  his  full  attendance,  and  fo  does  it  to  drive 
4  the  trade  of  a  merchant,  and  therefore  few  can  find  flock 
4  and  time  to  attend  both  ;  from  whence  it  follows,  that, 

4  ot  the  many  hundreds  which  in  my  memory  have  turned 
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4  ™^har1!tS’  VVJ  feW  continued  !°ng  to  follow  both,  but 

4  the  H  ^  a?Cn  tW°  °r  thrCe  ?ears  exPenence,  betook 
c  .  mfeNes  vvhoUy  to  merchandizing,  or  returned  to  the 

4  do  noT  thClr  ,rCtail  Wa^  whether  they  do  or 

4  fntereft  kToT  ^  in  Senera1’  whofe  ™mmon 

4  has  whither  th  t  C?eaP’  Whatever  aPPellation  the  feller 

■  iTopkleperf  °f  *  or  a 

4  Objedt.  3.  If  fhopkeepers  and  other  unexperienced  perfons 

c  t“rn.merchants,  &c.  they  will  through  ignorance  ne- 
glea  buymg  and  fending  out  our  native  manufactures  and 
«  WlIJ  fen  ,d  °.ut  our  money,  or  bills  of  exchange,  to  buy  foreierl 
4  commodities,  which  is  an  apparent  national  lofs  ^  S 

c  A anfwerb  that  fific’plceepers  are,  like  all  other  men,  led  by 
heir  profit,  and,  if  it  be  for  their  advantage  to  fend  out 
t  ^a"ufa?Ure-S  they  will  do  it  without  forcing;  and,  if  it 
be  for  their  profit  to  fend  over  money  or  bills  of  exchange 
they  will  do  that,  and  fo  will  merchants  as  foon  and'as’ 

4  much  as  they. 

4  Objed.  4.  If  any  be  admitted,  &c.  what  do  we  get  bv 

t  °Ur  feV£n  years  feurvic,e>  and  the  great  fums  of  money  our 
parents  gave  to  bind  out  apprentices  to  merchants/  &c 
and  who  will  hereafter  bind  his  fon  to  a  merchant  ? 
t  1  anfwer>  the  end  of  fervice,  and  giving  of  money  with 
apprentices,  I  have  always  underftood  to  be  the  learning 
t  of  the  art  or  fcience  of  merchandizing,  not  the  purchafin? 
ot  an  immunity  or  monopoly  to  the  prejudice  of  our  coun- 
try;  and  that  it  is  fo,  is  evident  from  the  pradice,  there 
being  many  general  merchants  that  are  free  of  no  particu- 
lar  company,  who  can  have  as  large  fums  of  money  with 
apprentices,  as  any  others  that  are  free  of  one  or  more 
t  PartIcuiar  companies  of  merchants ;  and  many  merchants 
that  are  free  of  particular  companies,  to  whom  few  will 
t  §lve  an7  confiderable  fums  of  money  with  apprentices,  the 
proportion  of  money  given  with  apprentices  not  following 
t  tbe  company  a  merchant  is  free  of,  but  the  condition  of 
fne  malter,  as  to  his  more  or  lefs  reputed  fkill  in  his  cal I- 
4  mg,  thriving,  or  going  backward,  greater  or  lefTer  trade 
wefl  or  ill  government  of  himfelf  and  family,  &c. 

4  Objedt.  5.  If  all  fhould  be  admitted  on  fuch  eafy  terms 
will  not  that  be  manifeft  injuftice  to  the  companies  of  mer- 
chants,  who,  by  themfelves  or  predeceff.rs,  have  been  at 
great  dilburiements  to  purchafe  privileges  and  immunities 
abroad,  as  the  Turky  company  and  the  Hamburgh  com- 
4  pany  have  done  ?  43 

4  I  anfwer,  that  T  am  yet  to  learn  that  any  company  of  mer¬ 
chants  not  trading  with  a  joint  flock,  fuch  as  the  Turkv 
c  Hamburgh,  Mufcovy,  and  Eaftland  companies,  ever  purl 
chafed  their  privileges,  or  built  and  maintained  forts,  caf- 
4  ties  or  fadories,  or  made  any  wars  at  their  own  charge  * 
but  I  know  the  Turky  company  do  maintain  an  arribafTador 
and  two  confuls,  and  are  fometimes  neceffitated  to  make 
4  prefents  to  the  Grand  Seignior,  or  his  great  officers ;  and 
the  Hamburgh  company  are  at  fome  charge  to  maintain 
their  deputy  and  mimfter  at  Hamburgh  ;  and  I  think  it 
would  be  great  injuftice  that  any  fhould  trade  to  the  places 

4  within  their  charters,  without  paying  the  fame  duties  or  le 
4  vations  towards  the  company’s  charge,  as  the  prefent  ad¬ 
venturers  do  pay  ;  but  I  know  not  why  any  fhould  be  bar- 
4  red  from  trading  to  thofe  places,  or  forced  to  pay  a  great 
hne  for  admiffion,  that  are  willing  to  pay  the  company’s 
duties,  and  fubmit  to  the  company’s  regulation  and  orders 
in  other  refpeds. 

4  Objed.  6.  If  all  may  be  admitted  as  aforefaid,  then  fuch 
4  numbers  of  fhopkeepers  and  others  would  come  into  the 
fociety  of  merchants,  as  would  by  the  majority  of  votes  fo 
4  much  alter  the  governors,  deputy,  and  affiftants,  of  the  re- 
fpeawe  companies,  that  ignorant  perfons  would  come  into 
thofe  ruling  places,  to  the  general  prejudice  of  thofe  trades. 

1  anfwer,  Thofe  that  make  this  objeaion,  if  they  be  mer¬ 
chants,  know  there  is  very  little  in  it ;  for  that  it  is  not  to  be 
expeded  that  twenty  fhopkeepers  will  come  into  any  one 
company  in  a  year,  and  therefore  can  have  no  confiderable 
4  influence  upon  the  eledions  ;  but,  if  many  more  fhould 
4  come  in,  it  would  be  the  better  for  the  nation,  and  not 
4  the  worfe  for  the  company,  for  that  all  men  are  led  by 
4  their  intereft:  ;  and  it  being  the  common  intereft  of  all  that 
4  engage  in  any  trade,  that  the  trade  fhould  be  regulated  and 
4  governed  by  wife,  honeft,  and  able  men,  there  is  no  doubt 
4  but  moft  men  will  vote  for  fuch  as  they  efteem  fo  to  be, 

4  which  is  manifeft  in  the  Eaft-India  company,  where  nei- 
4  ther  gentlemen  nor  fhopkeepers  were  at  firft  excluded,  nei¬ 
ther  are  they  yet  kept  out,  any  Englifhman  whatfoever  be- 
4  ing  permitted  to  come  into  that  company  that  will  buy  an 
4  adion,  paying  only  five  pounds  to  the  company  for  his  ad- 
4  million,  and  yet  undeniable  experience  has  convinced  all 
4  gainfayers  in  this  matter ;  that  company,  fince  it’s  having 
4  had  fo  large  and  national  a  foundation,  havino-  likewife  had 
4  a  fucceffion  of  much  better  governors,  deputfes,  and  affift- 
4  ants,  than  ever  it  had  upon  that  narrow  bottom  it  flood 
4  formerly,  when  none  could  be  admitted  to  the  freedom  of 
4  that  company  for  lefs  than  a  fine  of  fifty  pounds  ;  and  the 
luccefs  has  been  anfwerable,  for  the  firft  company  fettled 
upon  that  narrow-limited  intereft,  although  their  flock  was 
4  *  larger 
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'«  Urger  than  this,  decayed  and  finally  cafne  to  ruin  and  de- 

*  ftiuction;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  this  being  fettled  on 
‘  more  rational,  and  confequently  more  juft,  as  well  as  more 
‘  profitable  principles,  has,  through  God’s  goodnefs,  thriven 

*  and  increafed  to  the  trebling  of  their  firft  ftock.’ 

CONNAUGHT,  a  province  in  Ireland,  is  feparated  from 

the  province  of  Leinfter  on  the  eaft  by  the  Shannon,  which 
alfo  parts  it  from  Munfter  on  the  fouth  and  fouth-eaft;  has 
the  province  of  Ulfter,  and  a  part  of  the  Weftern-ocean, 
on  the  north  and  north-weft ;  and  the  main  ocean  on  the 
weft.  It  is  130  miles  in  length,  from  Cape  Leah,  the  moft 
fouth  point  of  Thomond,  to  the  north  parts  of  Letrim ;  a- 
bout  84  in  breadth,  from  the  eaft  point  of  Letrim  to  Black- 
Harbour  in  the  weft  part  of  Mayo  ;  and  about  500  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  containing,  according  to  Mr  Templeman,  an 
area  of  6072  fquare  miles. 

In  fome  places  it  is  verdant  and  agreeable,  in  others  gloomy 
and  dangerous,  being  pretty  thick  fet  with  bogs  and  woods, 
and  the  air  not  fo  clear  as  elfewhere,  by  reafon  of  the  vapours 
and  fojrgy  mills.  The  foil  is  fruitful  enough,  and  abounds 
with  cattle,  deer,  hawks,  and  honey.  It  has  many  conve¬ 
nient  bays  and  creeks  for  navigation,  but  few  rivers  of  con- 
ilderable  note  befides  the  Shannon.  The  chief  are,  1.  May, 
in  the  county  of  Mayo,  which,  for  a  little  way,  divides  it 
from  Sligo,  and  falls  into  the  ocean  by  Mayo  and  Killala. 
2.  The  Sue,  divides  Rofcommon  into  Gallway,  and  falls  in¬ 
to  the  Shannon,  near  Cloncfert.  3.  The  Drofos,  a  river  in 
the  county  of  Thomond,  which  falls  into  the  Shannon  eaft 
of  Clare ;  and,  4.  Gyll,  a  fmall  river  in  Gallway,  which  runs 
into  the  bay  of  that  name. 

Gallway,  "the  county,  has  part  of  Rofcommon,  King’s 
County,  and  Tippefary  (from  which  laft  it  is  parted  by  the 
Shannon)  on  the  eaft  and  fouth-eaft;  the  main  ocean  on  the 
weft;  Mayo,  Meath,  and  Rofcommon,  on  the  north  and 
north-eaft  :  and  Thomond  on  the  fouth  :  it  being  much  of  a 
warm,  lime-ftone  foil,  which  rewards  the  induftry  both  of 
the  hufbandman  and  the  fhepherd  ;  it  abounds  in  general 
with  corn,  pafture,  and  cattle. 

Gallway,  the  county  town,  Hands  on  an  ifland,  by  the  fall 
of  the  lake  Corbes,  or  Lough  Corrib,  into  the  bay  of  it’s  own 
name.  It  is  a  very  ftrong,  neat,  rich  city,  the  capital  of  all 
the  weft  part  of  Ireland,  and  the  third,  if  not  the  fecond, 
city  of  the  kingdom  ;  nor  is  it  inferior  to  any  of  the  reft  in 
wealth,  it  being  fo  well  feated  for  commerce,  not  only  to 
France  and  Spain,  but  to  the  Weft-Indies-,  on  a  large,  fafe, 
and  delicate  harbour,  called  the  bay  of  Gallway,  capable  of  a 
vaft  fleet  of  fhips,  that  it  has  been  efteemed  as  the  greateft 
place  of  trade  in  all  the  kingdom.  The  buildings,  efpecially 
the  public  ftrudtures,  are  generally  of  ftone,  handfome  and 
lofty,  built  almoft  round,  in  form  of  towers,  and  inhabited 
by  a  fet  of  as  fubftantial  merchants  and  fhopkeepers  as  moft 
cities  in  the  three  kingdoms,  in  proportion  to  it’s  magnitude ; 
and  the  merchants  in  general  here  have  a  confiderable  fhare 
of  commerce  to  moft  of  the  trading  parts  of  Europe.  The 
harbour,  indeed,  lies  a  little  way  off  from  the  city,  fo  that  the 
goods  are  delivered  by  lighters;  but  it  is  fo  fmall  a  diftance, 
that  it  is  no  obftrudtion  to  the  commerce. 

Gallway  Bay,  which  runs  above  30  miles  up  the  country,  has 
innumerable  harbours  and  roads  on  every  fide,  and  is  one  of 
the  nobleft  entrances  in  the  world,  were  there,  fay  fome,  a 
fuitable  conflux  of  fhips  and  trading  towns  ;  but  there  does 
not  feem  any  great  occafion  for  more  than  what  belongs  to 
Gallway  itfelf.  It  is  fheltered  at  the  mouth  of  the  fouth  ifles 
of  Arran,  through  which  are  three  paffages  for  fhips,  befides 
the  north  paflage  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay.  In  the  feafon  here 
is  a  very  confiderable  herring  fifhery. 

Among  it’s  many  harbours,  is  that  particularly  called  Batter- 
bay,  as  fine  an  harbour  as  moft  in  Europe  for  it’s  extent.  It 
is  four  miles  in  length,  is  narrow,  but  has  a  very  fafe  en¬ 
trance.  It  is  a  mile,  in  fome  places  two  miles  broad,  a  deep 
channel,  10  or  12  fathom  water,  and  not  lefs  than  five  clofe 
to  the  fliore  on  both  fides.  It  has  good  anchorage,  without 
any  rock  or  fhoal ;  but  here  are  no  towns,  no  fhips,  no  trade, 
which  is  the  fate  of  all  this  coaft. 

Mayo  County,  has  a  fea  upon  the  weft  and  north  ;  is  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  fouth  and  fouth-eaft  by  the  county  of  Gall  way  ;  by 
Rofcommon  on  the  eaft  ;  and  on  the  north-eaft  by  Slego.  It 
is  mountainous  and  rough  on  the  fides  next  the  fea,  but  in 
other  parts  has  pafturage,  and  it  is  well  flocked  with  cattle, 
deer,  hawks,  and  honey,  and  watered  with  many  large  and 
diverting  lakes  and  rivers. 

In  the  north-weft  corner  of  the  county  there  is  a  fort  of  pe- 
ninfula,  joined  to  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  ifthmus,  on 
the  north  fide  whereof  lies  Broad-haven,  which  is  a  bay 
with  a  good  harbour.  About  feven  miles  crofs  the  bay  lie 
two  iflands,  fafe  againft  winds,  but  not  frequented,  except 
when  fhips  are  forced  in  by  a  tempeft.  There  is  a  good  falmon 
fifhery  in  a  river  which  falls  into  a  bay  north  of  thefe  iflands. 

Roscommon  County,  has  Mayo  and  Gallway,  with  the  ri¬ 
ver  Sue  between  them,  on  the  weft  ;  King’s  County,  and  part 
oi  Gallway,  on  the  fouth  and  fouth-eaft  ;  Slego  and  Letrim 
on  the  north  and  north  eaft;  and  Longford,  Eaft  Meath,  and 
part  of  Kings  County,  on  the  eaft,  together  with  part  of 
Letiim,  horn  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  Shannon.  This 


County  is  for  the  moft  part  a  champain  and  fruitful  count -v, 
which,  with  little  cultivation,  yields  plenty  of  corn,  grafs, 
and  is  well  flocked  with  cattle. 

Slego,  or  Sligo  County,  lies  full  upon  the  fea  to  the  north 
and  north-weft,  where  it  is  alfo  bounded  by  the  river  Trobis, 
which  fprings  from  the  Lough  Ern  in  Ulfter.  It  has  Mayo 
on  the  weft ;  part  of  that  county,  and  Rofcommon,  on  the 
fouth ;  and  the  county  of  Letrim  on  the  eaft.  It  is  divided 
from  the  two  laft  mentioned  counties  by  the  Curlew  Moun¬ 
tains,  and  the  river  Sue.  Great  part  of  this  county  is  moun¬ 
tainous  and  boggy  ;  but  it’s  lower  grounds  and  bottoms  have 
a  good  foil,  both  for  the  ploughman  and  the  grazier. 

Slego  Town,  is  a  borough,  or  market  town,  and  the  only 
town  of  note  in  the  county.  It  has  a  very  commodious  har¬ 
bour,  and  fhips  of  200  tons  may  come  up  to  the  town-key. 
The  town  is  populous,  but  not  large  ;  nor  is  the  trade  here 
Confiderable,  though  much  better  than  many  of  the  other 
places  beyond  it. 

Letrim  County,  has  Slego,  and  part  of  Rofcommon,  on 
the  weft  and  fouth- weft ;  Donnegal-Bay  on  the  north;  Long¬ 
ford  and  Leinfter  on  the  fouth-eaft  j  and  the  counties  of  Fer¬ 
managh  and  Cavan,  in  Ulfter,  on  the  eaft  and  north-eaft. 
It  is  a  wild  mountainous  country,  and  full  of  rank  grafs, 
which  feeds  an  infinite  number  of  cattle  ;  and  Camden,  even 
in  his  time,  fays  above  120,000  have  been  grazing  in  this 
narrow  county  at  one  time ;  and,  fince,  their  number  is  faid 
to  have  greatly  increafed. 

CONSULS  ;  among  the  Romans  they  were  chief  officers, 
yearly  chofen,  to  govern  the  city  of  Rome  :  but  long  fince 
abrogated.  Our  confuls  abroad  take  care  of  the  affairs  and 
interefts  of  merchants  there,  where  they  are  appointed  by 
the  king,  as  at  Lifbon,  &c. 

A  trial  before  them  was  formerly  the  dernier  refort ;  and 
merchants  courts,  called  prior  and  confuls,  eftablifhed  in 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  to  determine  caufes  in  the  moft 
fummary  way,  to  avoid  interruption  of  traffic ;  and  this  au¬ 
thority  at  Roan  was  very  great  and  extenfive. 

By  the  laws  of  France,  he  that  (hall  obtain  letters  patent  to 
be  conful  in  the  Levant,  and  other  trading  fea-ports  of  the 
Mediterranean,  under  the  Grand  Seignior,  is  to  make  inti¬ 
mation  of  it  in  the  affembly  of  merchants  where  he  is  efta¬ 
blifhed,  to  be  recorded  in  the  offices  of  the  confulfhip  and  ad¬ 
miralty,  &c.  and  fhall  take  the  oath  required.  They  are  to 
call  to  the  affemblies  they  fhall  hold,  all  the  merchants  of  their 
nation,  captains  and  patrons,  upon  the  place ;  and,  as  to  their 
jurifdidtion,  they  are  to  conform  to  the  cuftoms  and  treaties 
made  with  the  princes  where  they  refide  ;  to  keep  exa&  me¬ 
moirs  of  their  proceedings,  and  fend  once  a  year  to  the  fe- 
cretary  of  ftate  for  maritime  affairs. 

By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  between  Great- Britain  and  Spain, 
the  conful  refiding  in  the  king  of  Spain’s  dominions  fhall  be 
named  by  our  king,  with  as  full  power  as  any  former  conful. 
The  eftates  of  the  Englifh  dying  inteftate  in  Spain  fhall  be 
inventoried  by  him,  and  intrufted  with  two  or  three  mer¬ 
chants,  for  fecurityand  benefit  of  the  proprietors  and  creditors. 
The  ftatute  9  Geo.  II.  c.  25.  ena£ts,  That  it  fhall  be  lawful 
for  perfons  appointed  by  the  conful  at  the  ports  of  Cadiz  and 
St  Mary’s  in  Spain,  with  the  majority  of  the  Britifh  merchants 
and  factors  there,  to  receive  from  all  Englifh  and  Irifh  fhips, 
trading  there,  any  fums  of  money  not  exceeding  one  rial  plate 
per  ducat,  on  the  freight  of  goods  and  merchandize  (except 
tonnage  goods)  there  imported,  and  on  all  tonnage  goods, 
not  exceeding  two  rials  plate  per  ton ;  and  all  their  bills  of 
lading  fhall  fpecify  to  pay  the  fame,  under  denomination  of 
contribution,  as  by  a£t  of  parliament,  &c. 

And  all  Britifh  or  Irifh  commanders  trading  to  the  faid  ports, 
and  delivering  there,  fhall,  within  ten  days  after  their  arri¬ 
val,  deliver  a  manifefto  upon  oath,  fpecifying  the  particulars 
of  the  cargo,  and  to  whom  configned  ;  which  oath  is  to  be 
adminifteted  by  the  conful,  or  whom  he  fhall  appoint,  and 
the  clearances  outwards  detained  by  him,  ’till  payment  of 
the  money  is  made ;  and,  any  departing  without  his  clear¬ 
ances,  the  conful,  on  fuch  mafter’s  return  to  any  port  in 
the  king’s  dominions,  may  have  an  adtion  at  law  againft 
him  for  the  faid  money. 

All  monies  raifed  to  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  fhipwrecked 
mariners,  and  other  diftreffed  perfons,  his  majefty’s  fubjedts, 
and  other  charitable  ufes,  as  appointed  by  the  conful,  See. 
The  conful  fhall,  alfo,  as  occafion  requires,  call  a  general 
meeting  of  the  Britifh  merchants  and  factors  ;  the  majority 
of  whom  fhall  order  all  matters  relating  to  the  premiffes. 

The  10th  Geo.  II.  c.  14.  is  for  collecting  at  the  port  of 
Leghorn  certain  fmall  fums,  ufually  contributed  by  the  mer¬ 
chants  trading  there,  for  relief  of  fhipwrecked  mariners, 
captives,  See.  appointed  by  the  conful  and  majority  of  the 
merchants  there. 

The  money  to  be  one  third  of  a  livre  per  ton,  or  bale,  on 
goods  imported,  payable  by  all  Britifh  mailers  trading 
there,  which  they  fhall  be  reimburfed  by  their  freighters,  or 
thofe  to  whom  the  goods  are  configned,  or  the  receivers  :  and 
mafters,  not  fpecifying  the  payment  in  the  bills  of  lading,  fhall 
be  anfwerable  for  the  fame  :  and,  where  no  fuch  bill  appears, 
or  the  tonnage  is  not  fettled,  to  be  valued  by  two  indifferent 
merchants  there,  one  to  be  chofen  by  the  conful,  the  other 
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by  the  commander,  within  ten  days  after  unlading ;  and  if 
they  do  not  agree,  an  umpire,  being  a  Briiilh  merchant, 
fhall  be  cbofen,  to  determine  the  valuation  in  three  days 
and  then  fuch  money  to  be  paid.  *  ’ 

Of  the  confuls  of  the  French  Nation  more  particularly. 

Article  i.  No  perfon  to  cal!  himfelf  conful  of  the  French 
nation  in  foreign  countries,  without  having  our  commiffions 
which  fhall  not  be  granted  to  any  under  the  a^e  of  thirty 
years.  ' 

2.  I  he  confulfhip  becoming  vacant,  the  moft  ancient  of  the 

deputies  of  the  nation  in  office,  for  the  time,  fhall  officiate 
’till  we  take  order  about  it.  ’ 

3.  He  that  fhall  obtain  our  letters  to  be  conful  in  the  fea-port 
towns  and  places  o t  trade  in  the  Levant,  and  other  places  of 
the  Mediterranean,  under  the  Grand  Seignior,  fhall  caufe  in¬ 
timation  thereof  to  be  made  in  the  aflembly  of  merchants 
where  he  is  eftablifhed,  and  caufe  them  to  be  recorded  in 
the  chancery  and  offices  of  the  admiralty,  and  chamber  of 
Mar/eilles,  2nd  in  2 11  take  the  02th  required 

t  n?  fa3?"  ^  TfuIS  t0  Ca"  t0  the  aflcm'blies  which  they 
fhall  hold  for  the  affairs  of  commerce,  and  of  the  nation  in 
general,  all  the  French  merchants,  captains,  and  patrons  up¬ 
on  the  place,  who  fhall  be  obliged  to  affift  thereat/under  pain 
of  an  arbitrary  hne,  applicable  to  the  redemption  of  captives. 

5.  1  he  artificers  and  feamen,  fettled  in  thofe  ports,  fhall  not 
be  admitted  to  fuch  afFemblies.  r 

t  Thmlf°.]Uti0f  °f  thC  nation  fhal]  be  %ned  b7 ^ofe  which 
have  affifted  at  them,  and  put  in  execution  by  order  of  the 

7.  The  deputies  of  the  nation  fhall  be  obliged,  after  their  time 
is  expired,  to  be  accountable  to  the  confuffor  the  monies  they 
have  handled,  and  for  their  intermiffions  for  the  common  in- 
tereft,  in  prelence  of  the  new  deputies,  and  the  moft  emi¬ 
nent  merchants. 

8.  1  he  conful  fhall  fend,  every  three  months,  to  the  lieute¬ 
nant  of  the  admiralty  and  the  deputies  of  commerce  of  Mar- 
leilles,  a  copy  of  the  deliberations  taken  in  the  afTemblies,  and 
of  the  accounts  given  in  by  the  deputies  of  the  nation,  to  be 
imparted  to  the  aldermen,  and  confidered  by  them  and  the 
deputies  of  commerce,  if  need  be. 

9.  The  confuls  fhall  keep  exaft  and  faithful  memoirs  of  the 
important  office  of  their  confulfhips,  and  fhall  fend  them  once 
a  year  to  the  fecretary  of  fhite  for  maritime  affairs. 

10.  VVe  forbid  the  confuls  to  borrow,  in  the  name  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  any  fums  of  money  of  Turks,  Moors,  Jews,  or  other 
perfons,  under  any  pretence  whatfoever ;  and  even  to  affefs 
tho.e  of  the  nation,  except  by  virtue  of  a  general  refolution 
in  writing,  which  fhall  contain  the  reafons  and  the  neceffity 
of  it ;  if  otherwife,  they  fhall  pay  it  themfelves. 

11.  We  forbid,  under  pain  of  extortion,  to  levy  greater  du¬ 
ties  than  thofe  allowed  them,  or  to  exaift  any  at  all  of  the 
mailers  and  patrons  of  fhips,  who  fhall  only  come  to  an  an¬ 
chor  in  the  ports  and  roads  of  the  places  of  their  eflablifhment 
without  lading  or  unlading  any  goods. 

J2.  And  as  to  their  jurifdiaion,  as  well  in  matters  criminal 
as  civil,  the  confuls  fhall  conform  themfelves  to  the  cuftoms 

theytreiideatieS  W*th  ^  fovereiSns  oF  the  places  where 

1 3.  The  decifions  of  the  confuls  fhall  be  executed  by  provifion 
in  matters  civil,  in  giving  bail;  and  definitively,  and  without 
appeal,  in  crimma  matters,  if  there  be  no  corporal  punifh- 
ment  to  be  mAided ;  the  whole  providing  that  they  be  given 

m  prelence  of  the  deputies  and  four  eminent  men  of  the  na¬ 
tion. 

th'  hnfi’  WherC  Crime  deferves  a  corporal  punifhment, 
’ST r ^P/epYVhe  Proce*b  and  fend  it,  with  the  criminal, 
the  firfJ  fh‘P  belonging  to  any  of  our  fubjefts  returning  into 
pur  kingdom,  to  be  judged  by  the  officers  of  the  admiralty  of 
the  firft  port  where  the  fhip  fhall  break  bulk.  * 

th'  A  he-C°nvls’  after  mak;ing  enquiry,  and  with  advice  of 
the  deputies  °f  the  nation,  may  banifh  out  of  the  places  of 

their  eflablifhment  the  French  that  are  of  a  fcandalous  life 
and  converfation.  We  enjoin  our  -captains  and  matters  to 
embark  them  upon  the  order  of  the  conful,  under  pain  of 
500  byres  fine,  applicable  to  the  redemption  of  captives. 

0.  i  he  confuls  may  put  in  as  well  for  the  exercife  of  the 
chancery,  as  for  the  execution  of  their  own  fentences,  and. 
ther  affs  o,  juftice,  fuch  perfons  as  they  think  capable  of 
ofe  potts,  to  whom  they  fhall  adminifter  an  oath,  and  for 
whom  they  fhall  be  in  a  civil  fenfe  refponfible. 

17.  T  he  fees  for  the  a£ts  and  orders  of  the  chancery  fhall  be 
regulated  by  them,  with  the  advice  of  the  deputies  of  the 
hrench  nation,  and  of  the  moft  antient  merchants  ;  which 

an  J? pA  hUP  Ur  Place  °F  the  office,  and 

n  extraa  thereof  fhall  be  immediately  fent  by  every  conful 

at  MarfeXr1111  °f  admiralty  and  the  deP“^  of  trade 

i-L  Jhe  aPPe.al3  Lfrom  the  fentences  of  the  confuls,  eftab- 
hfhed  as  well  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  as  upon  the  coafts 

be  carried  before  the  parliament 

places  whP  d  th  °therS>  t0  the  Parllaments  neareft  to  the 
puces  where  the  fentences  are  mven. 

Voi,  i. 
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19.  In  cafe  of  conteftation  between  the  confuls  and  the  mer- 

and  R.’h  CVn  ,theL™,  or  upon  the  coafts  of  Afr,C3 

to  dth^rnary’  r0r,theirfrivate  affa!rs^  they  fhall  have  recourfe 
to  the  court  of  admiralty  at  Marfeillcs. 

goods  and  ar-fl-s  fr  ^  °bb°ed  to  taice  an  inventory  of  the 
fndlV  r  ,annUCh  as  dle  without  heirs  upon  the  place 

ft.il  eh,!'  1,?^ as  (fred  frr  “■*«"«*  1  which  t 

£ th£  - 

ClT  f' T1’’  °F"anyl ,i“»SnisTf 

“ 8  M  f“Ved’  the  effeas  fl>al  he  Wi- 

22.  The  conful  fhall  be  obliged  to  fend  forthwith  a  copy  of 
the  inventory  of  the  goods  of  the  defund,  or  the  effedds  ffive] 
from  fhipwreck,  to  the  officers  of  the  admiralty,  and  the 

tCcltned. "  MarfCil]eS’  Wh°m  2  » 

23.  No  inftruments  written  in  foreign  countries  where  there 

tic  byfhem  ^  ^  °f  307  ValUe’  *f  they  be  n0t  made  authen~ 

24.  Teftaments  received  by  the  chancellor,  within  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  confulfhip,  and  in  the  pretence  of  the  conful  and 

thentffItnefieS’  2nd  flgned  ^  thCm’  ifta11  be  deemed  au" 
1  he  firft  jurifdiaion  of  confuls,  eftablifhed  in  France,  was 
that  ,of  Thouloufe  ;  the  cdi£l  of  it’s  eftablifhment  in  the 
month  of  July  1549,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II  ;  that  of  Pa¬ 
ris  was  not  created  ’till  14  years  after,  in  November  1  c6q 
by  an  edifl .  of  Charles  IX.  They  were  afterwards  eftab! 
iifhed  in  all  the  other  principal  trading  cities  of  the  king- 
om,  whofe  names  follow  in  alphabetical  order,  with  the 
dates  of  fuch  creations. 


Montpelier,  May  i6qr 
Morlaix 

N 

Narbonne,  March  171© 
Nantes 

Nifmes  }  March  *71° 
Niort 

o 

Orleans,  February  1599 

Paris,  November  1562 
Poiftiers,  May  ic66  ^ 

R 

Rennes,  March  1710 
Rheims 
Riom 

Rochelle,  November  ie6? 
Rouen  * 

S 

Saulieu 

Sedan,  March  iyix 
Semur  in  Burgundy 
Sens,  1563 
Soiffong 
St  Malo 

St  Quintin,  March  1710 
T 

Thiers 

Thouloufe,  July  1549 
Tours 
Troyes 

V 

Valenciennes 
Vannes  T 
Vienne  i  1710 
Vire  ) 

X 

Xaintes,  March  1710. 

The  ordonnance  of  March  1670  declares  the  edia  of  then 
eftablifhment  111  Paris  common  for  all  the  feats  of  judges  and 
confuls  of  the  kingdom,  and  all  other  edias  and  declarations 
concerning  confular  junfdiaion,  inrolled  in  the  parliaments. 
In  Pans,  and  feveral  other  cities,  is  a  judge  and  four  con- 
iuls  in  others  a  judge  and  only  two  confuls. 

In  1  ouloufe,  Rouen,  and  fome  other  cities,  they  are  called 
prior  and  confuls. 

At  Bourges,  the  judge  is  called  judge-provoft. 

At  Rouen,  and  in  fome  other  places,  there  is  a  fupernume- 
rary  conful,  who  aas  as  procurator  to  the  king,  but  he  has 
no  deliberative  voice.  ° 

Every  confular  jurifdiaion  hath  it’s  regifter  and  it’s  ervers 
The  judges  and  confuls  of  Paris  hold  their  fittings  behind 
bt  Medenc,  in  a  particular  place  called  the  conful’s,  or  cor- 
iular  houfe. 

They  give  audience  there  thrice  a  week,  morning  and  after¬ 
noon,  on  Monday,  Wednefday,  and  Friday. 

Their  deciees  are  not  of  force  but  in  writing.  They  ex¬ 
tent.  to  corporal  conftraint,  and  are  executory  to  the  amount 
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Agde 
Alby 

Alen^on  March  1710 
Angoulefme 
Arles 

Angers,  February  6,  1563 
Auxerre,  1565 
B 

Bayeux,  March  1710 
Bayonne 

Beauvais,  June?  , 
Bourges,  Auguft  J 
Bourdeaux,  December  1563 
Brionde,  July  1704 

c 

Caen,  March  1700 
Calais 

Chalons  on  the  Marne 
Chalons  on  the  Saone 
Chartres 
Chatteleraut 
Clermont  in  Auvergne 
Compeigne 

D 

Dieppe 
Dijon s 

Dunkirk,  February  1700 
G 

Grenoble,  March  1710 
L 

Langres,  March  17 11 
Limoges,  Auguft  1600 
Lille 

Lyons,  December  1595 
M 

Le  Mans,  March  1710 
Marfeilles 

Montauban,  March  1710 
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6f  500  Hvres,  ally  oppofition  or  appeal  whatever  notwith- 
ftanding ;  and  the  appeals,  lodged  there,  go  direttly  to  the 
great  chamber  of  the  parliament. 

No  procurators  are  fuitors  to  the  jurifdi&ion  of  confuls, 
every  one  may  plead  his  caufe  there.  Even  thofe  who  can¬ 
not  appear,  or  who  have  not  capacity  to  defend  themfejves, 
are  permitted  to  employ  whom  they  think  fit. 

There  are,  however,  in  the  confular  jurildiddions,  perfons 
allowed  by  the  judge  and  confuls,  to  defend  parties  ;  but  they 
have  no  other  retribution  for  their  falaries  and  vocations,  than 
what  is  given  them  voluntarily,  by  thofe  who  intruft  their 
caufes  with  them. 

in  order  to  have  a  perfedf  knowledge  of  the  confular  jurif- 
didlion,  it  s  privileges,  the  manner  of  proceeding  there,  the 
matters  within  it  s  cognizance,  and  the  perfons  fubjedt  to  it, 
recourle  may  be  had  to  the  edidf  of  Charles  IX,  of  1563  ; 
i\/rtbe  or^onnance  the  month  of  April,  1667,  tit.  16  ;  of 
March,  1673,  tit.  12;  and  to  the  regulations  and  orders 
that  have  been  made  concerning  it :  which  is  the  eafier,  as 
an  exadf  collection  of  them  v/as  printed  by  Dennis  Thierry, 
in  1705,  by  the  care  of  the  judges  and  confuls  of  Paris,  who 
have  added  to  it  a  very  ufeful  and  clear  infraction. 

There  are  four  qualifications  neceffary  for  the  obtaining  the 
confullhip  at  Paris,  and  in  feveral  other  places.  As  ift,  To 
have  been,  or  to  be  actually,  a  merchant.  2dly,  To  be  a 
native  of  the  kingdom,  jdly.  To  be  an  inhabitant  of  that 
city.  Arid  4thly,  To  be  of  an  unblemifhed  character, 
t  he  firft  judge  conful  ought  to  be  at  leaf  40  years  of  age, 
the  others  27,  on  pain  of  nullity  to  their  elections.  It 
having  been  thus  decreed  for  all  the  confular  jurifdictions  of 
the  kingdom,  by  order  of  the  king’s  council  of  fate,  of  the 
9th  of  September  1673,  in  conformity  to  the  king’s  edia  of 
February  1672,  which  regulates  the  age  of  other  officers  of 
judicature. 

No  one  may  be  eleaed  firft  judge,  who  hath  not  before  been 
conful :  and  the  office  of  each  held  but  a  year,  and  they  may 
not  be  continued  under  any  pretence  whatever. 

When  any  one  is  eleaed  firft  judge  or  conful,  there  is  no  dif- 
penfation  from  performing  his  office;  and,  on  refufal,  he 
may  be  conftrained  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  praaifed  with 
regard  to  other  offices  of  the  city. 

If  any  of  thofe  in  office  are  neceffarily  obliged  to  be  abfent 
for  fome  confiderable  time,  they  muft  acquaint  the  conful, 
and  a.fk  leave ;  in  which  cafe,  fome  elder  is  chofen  to  offi¬ 
ciate  in  their  abfence. 

If  any  die  during  their  confullhip,  others  are  eleaed  in  their 
place. 


The  order  and  ceremonies  ufed  at  Paris,  in  the  eleaion  of  a 
judge  and  four  confuls  of  the  merchants. 

a  hree  days  before  the  eleaion,  which  is  ufually  held  on  the 
eve  of  Candlemas-day,  the  judge  and  confuls  in  office  iflue  a 
commiffion,  commanding  all  the  old  judges  and  confuls 
matters  and  wardens  of  the  fix  companies  of  merchants,  See. 
to  meet  on  the  eve  for  the  eleaion  in  the  judiciary  hall  of  the 
conluls,  to  affift  and  accompany  them  in  a  proceffion  to 
church,  &c  At  return  from  which,  the  judges  and  confuls 
in  charge  take  their  feat,  and  the  regifter  or  his  deputy,  hav- 
ing  read  the  commiffion,  call  byname  the  aforefaid  perfons 
there  affembled,  receiving  from  them,  in  their  caps,  billets 
given  to  them  on  return  from  church,  containing  the  name 
of  each  voice  ;  and  their  oath  being  taken  by  the  judo-e  in 
charge,  to  proceed  fincerely  at  the  eleaion,  and  to  chufe 

PC  j  £2pab  e’  and  of  Probit7  5  the  billets  are  all  balloted 
and  Ihuffled  in  the  regiftePs,  or  his  deputy’s  cap,  whence  the 
judge  takes  thirty,  rejeding  the  reft;  which  thirty,  with 
the  judge  and  confuls  in  office,  are  the  ekaors. 

Of  theie  30  billets,  two  are  drawn,  viz.  one  by  the  jud<m, 
the  other  by  thd  firft  conful ;  and  the  perfons  named  in  them 
are  ferutators  of  the  ekaion,  and  placed  with  the  regifter 
and  his  deputy,  on  the  feat  where  they  ufually  write. 

I  hen  the  aaing  judges  and  confuls  name,  with  a  loud  voice 
the  perfons  to  whom  they  give  their  voice ;  afterwards  the 
two  ferutators  give  theirs,  and  then  the  firft  of  them  calls  one 
after  another  the  names  in  the  28  remaining  billets,  who  are 
ekaois;  thefe  give  their  voice,  which  is  written  by  the  re- 

theferatators3  dCpUty’  ^  PublickI7  C(™nted  in  prefence  of 

When  it  happens  that  two  of  the  elefted  have  a  like  number 
or  vmces  their  names  are  written  on  two  billets  of  equal 
fize  winch  are  balloted  in  the  regifter’s  cap  ;  and  the  firft 

Thehl‘ AdraWf  by  the  judSe’  hath  the  Preference. 

decl  ji'tfe  wh^Sd'^'t  a"d  C°nfU,S  ^ 

the  reo-ifter  anT„  ^  d  ’  ,  ’  beinS  acc°mpan.ed  with 

eleaion  to  the  fin? ^  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the 
to  prefent  the  n  Ta  ^ ^  ^  wh°  aPPoint  them  a  day, 

o°th  the  ne^  eleaed  perfons  to  the  court,  to  take  theft 

general, bfonf'MS  are  P^fentcJ  by  the  procurator- 

judges  and  confuls  citrine  tMr'office IT*’  t  /°rm'r 
ekaed  ones  after  chp  ^  fo  ,  0thce’  who,  with  the  new 

houfe ;  where  after  !  ken’  retUrn  to  the  confular 
,  vvnere,  after  mafs,  the  new  ones  are  inftalled  in  their 
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feats  by  the  old  ones,  who  ftay  with  them  to  affift  them  that 

morning. 

O 


~  . £> 

The  week  after  the  ekaion,  the  judge  and  confuls  iflhe  com- 
miffions  to  the  companies  of  merchants,  willing  them  to 
eka  a  certain  number  of  merchants  from  their  body,  to  at¬ 
tend  the  confular  houfe  in  turn,  weekly,  on  the  days  of  aul 
c. trace,  anti  other  extraordinary  days  commanded,  to  affift 
them  with  their  advice,  in  certain  particular  affairs* 

The  merchants,  thus  ekaed  by  the  companies,  are  ufuallv 
named  counfellors  of  the  confuls.  J 

Thefe  counfellors  are  to  attend  regularly  in  the  confular  hall 
on  fet  days :  or  they  incur  a  fine,  from  which  they  cannot 
be  dilcharged  without  legal  caufe.  y  C 

Their  office  is  to  examine  the  accounts  of  the  parties  in  a  fe 

parate  chamber,  and  to  make  their  report  of  it  immediately 
before  the  audience.  1  v 

Art-,  i;  The  number  of  judges  and  confuls,  in  Paris,  ffi all 
continue  fixed  at  five,  viz.  one  judge  and  four  confuls,  as  it 
hath  been  till  now.  *  c 

2.  It  being  our  will,  that  agreeably  to  the  edia  of  November 
^63,  the  judge  and  confuls,  for  the  time  being,  do,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  aflemble  to  the  number  of  60  merchant 
cmzens,  from  the  feveral  companies,  who,  in  conjunaiou 
with  the  five  in  office,  and  no  others,  Ihall  eka™  from 
among  them,  who,  without  leaving  the  place,  Ihall  proceed 
with  the  faid  judge  and  confuls,  firft  to  the  ekaion  of  a  new 
judge  and  after  of  four  confuls,  two  whereof  to  enter  on 
the  office,  with  two  who  Ihall  remain  of  the  preceding  elec 
pi °n  ’  ,the  two  others  to  enter  after  fix  months,  reckoning 
from  the  day  of  the  ekaion,  when  the  two  remaining  of  the 

JheCed'mS  e>e<m°r  “  qUlt  5  ndther  of  them  entering  on 
their  office,  till  after  the  oath  taken  in  the  great  chamber  of 
the  parliament,  in  the  ufual  manner. 

iT,h,ejudS'  Ihall  always  be  chofen,  as  ufual,  from  amon* 
the  °  d  confuls,  who,  as  well  as  the  four  confuls  to  offirkr* 
with  him,  Ihall  be  of  different  companies  and  trades,  nor 
the  fame  company  witn  thofe  ekaed  at  the  fame  time  with 
him,  or  with  whom  he  Ihall  officiate  for  the  fpace  of  fil 
months,  according  to  the  laft  article.  P  X 

4-  That  for  eftablilhing  the  order  already  preferibed  after 

tmeM  °f  thefc  prcrf’ts’  and  confuls,  Mv 

Sd  Ckv’  COnVC7  %  !he,  number  °f  merchants  of  iho 
kid  city  as  preferibed  above,  to  eka  in  like  manner  on 

who  (hall  proceed  forthwith  to  the  eleaion,  as  well  “a  new 
judge,  as  of  four  confuls,  which  judge  Ihall  officiate  to  the 
end  of  January  1729;  of  the  confuls,  two  (hall  enter  im 
mediately  with  the  two  older  confuls  aSually  i„  place  £ 
other  two  not  o  l  Auguft  of  the  prefent  year  /at  which’ time 
the  two  remaining  of  the  ekaion  in  1727  fhaH  •  ? 

thofe  who  enter  in  Auguft  to  remain  ’till  Auguft  i72qS°aUaf' 
ter  taking  the  oath  aforefaid,  &c.  This  form  to  beefed  for 

Sfte  itrdeo'ue  °"S’  mJ°ininS  °Ur  C0Urt  parliament 

Of  the  prior  and  confuls  of  Touloufe. 

The  city  of  Touioufe  owes  theeftahlilhment  of  the  merchant, 
exchange,  and  of  the  prior  and  confuls  who  hare  the  difec- 
tion  of  it,  to  king  Henry  II.  ec 

July  PatCnt  f°r  thiS  CrCati0n  WCre  §'Ven  3t  Paiis’  « 

’Till  then  it’s  commerce  had  been  in  truth  very  flourilhiny 
much  owing  to  the  advantage  of  it’s  rivers  fh®  «.■ 

concourfe  of  ft, -angers,  and,  leave  ail,  STStogSlS 
induftry  of  ft’s  inhabitants.  PIT  genius  and 

One  thing  only  was  wanting  to  fecure  and  augment  i  rnm 
merce  already  fo  great,  which  was  an  exchange,  where  mer- 
chants  might  meet  to  communicate  of  their  affairs,  and  a  par 
ticular  junfdia.on  to  determine  theft  differences,  fuch  ^  at 

forthe3  ah  yT’  then  ??  moft  famous  c^s’  of  Europe 
or  the  riches  and  extent  of  their  negotiations  P 

eftXCUAtheref°re  thiS  advantaSe  to  Touloufe,  Henry  II 
eftabl.Ihed  there  a  common  exchange,  after  the  form  of  that 

at  Lyons,  and  with  the  fame  franchifes,  privikgesT  Sd  j£ 

By  the  fame  ednft,  a  confular  jurifdiaion  was  alfo  eftabh'ffi- 
e  ,  confiftmg  of  a  prior  and  two  confuls,  to  be  ekaed  every 
year,  for  the  deciding  all  differences  on  account  of  nwrehan7 
dize,  exchanges,  affurances,  accounts,  &c.  arifing  amom? 
merchants,  to  be  immediately  carried  by  appeal  to  the  court 
of  the  parliament  of  the  faid  city ;  the  kin*  neverthclr, 
fitting  the  ia.d  prior  and  confuls  to  call,°to  the  judgments 

ftaftSl!  W'thm  the‘r  cognizance,  fuel,  perfok  fs  they 

“irit'/ih"  P'™1'""1’  b“‘  with  confeut  of  all 
rolt  part  of  the  merchants,  to  improve,  affefs  and  U 

money  neceflary,  as  well  for  the  pSrchafe  ^  bullding^  III 

court  of  the 

About  two  years  after5  were  iffljed  j  t  f  h  . 

P^nd^n’fT  W?n/°rthe  ^la^'P  the  ekaion  of 

extent  of  their  ^  S'PT^-e  excbanSe’  as  to  confirm  the 
extent  of  then  jurfodiclion.  It  confifts  of  ten  articles. 

*  ’  The 
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The  firft  imports,  that  the  election  be  made  every  year  by 
plurality  of  voices  of  the  electors,  to  be  merchants  dwelling 
in  that  city,  and  other  Grangers  (that  is  to  fay,  houfekeepers) 
refiding  at  the  time  of  the  eledion. 

The  fame  article  fettles  the  bounds  of  the  jurifdidion,  on 
the  foot  of  that  of  confervator  of  fairs  of  Lyons,  Brie,  and 
Champagne. 

The  fecond  eftablifhes  what  is  called  at  Touloufe  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  retinue,  permitting  the  prior  and  confuls  to  take 
with  them  fuch  a  number  of  merchants  as  they  fhall  think 
neceffary,  be  it  twenty  and  more,  to  proceed  on  judgments 
in  relation  to  merchandizing,  and  to  fee  to  the  execution  of 
their  decrees. 

The  third  and  fourth  contain  the  inftrudion  of  procefles, 
and  the  execution  of  decrees  made  in  them,  as  well  in  the 
diftrid  of  the  parliament  of  Touloufe,  as  elfewhere. 

The  fifth  fubjeds  to  the  faid  jurifdidion  of  the  prior  and  con¬ 
fuls,  not  only  the  merchants,  but  alfo  their  fadors,  corre- 
fpondents,  commiffaries  fent  for  traffic,  as  well  within  as  out 
of  the  kingdom,  as  is  pradifed  in  the  confervation  of  Lyons ; 
in  order  to  obviate  the  expences,  which  would  be  confider- 
able,  were  the  merchants  obliged  to  purfue  their  fadors,  cor- 
refpondents,  and  commiffaries,  in  different  diftrids,  and  be¬ 
fore  different  judges. 

The  fixth  mentions  the  fines  to  which  the  parties  fentenced 
are  liable,  of  which  one  moiety  fhall  be  to  the  king. 

By  the  feventh,  merchants  of  the  exchange  are  permitted  to 
appoint  an  advocate  or  procurator  fyndic,  to  have  charge  of 
the  affairs  of  the  exchange,  to  condud  their  proceedings  to 
the  beft  advantage,  as  well  before  the  prior  and  confuls,  as 
any  other  judges. 

The  eighth  permits,  in  like  manner,  the  faid  merchants  to 
meet  together  for  the  eledions  and  other  common  affairs,  as 
often  as  they  pleafe,  without  being  obliged  to  afk  any  other 
permiffion. 

The  ninth  fpeaks  of  merchandizes  the  growth  of  Languedoc, 
Louragais,  and  other  places,  particularly  woad,  for  the  good 
culture  and  dreffing  of  which,  the  king  permits  the  merchants 
of  the  faid  exchange  to  fend  vifitors  and  infpedors,  to  make 
their  report  to  the  prior  and  confuls,  who  on  the  faid  report 
fhall  take  cognizance  of  any  abufes  committed. 

The  tenth  and  laft  article  ordains  the  eftablifhment  of  a  re- 
gifter  to  fign  all  judgments  and  decrees  of  the  prior  and  con¬ 
fuls,  which  fhall  be  executed  as  expreffed  by  the  letters  pa¬ 
tent,  granted  by  Francis  I.  to  the  city  of  Lyons,  in  February 
J535,  faving  the  appeal  in  the  dernier  refort  to  the  parlia¬ 
ment  of  Touloufe.  The  nomination  of  a  regifter  was  fince 
confirmed  to  the  prior  and  confuls,  by  other  letters  patent 
of  the  15th  of  June  1551. 

The  court  of  the  parliament  of  Touloufe,  having  made  a  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  enregiftering  thefe  laft  letters  in  form  of  regula¬ 
tion,  the  king  gave  letters  mandatory,  the  9th  of  September 
1551,  for  the  faid  enregiftry,  which  was  at  length  made  the 
8th  of  March  of  the  following  year,  with  this  reftridion, 
however,  that  where  the  proceeding  fhall  be  by  conftraint, 
arreft,  and  imprifonment  of  perfons,  the  faid  imprifonment 
fhall  not  take  place  againft  their  heirs  or  fucceffbrs. 

After  the  death  of  Henry  II,  Francis  II,  his  fon,  confirmed 
to  the  prior  and  confuls  of  Touloufe  the  rights  which  had 
been  before  granted  them.  The  letters  of  confirmation  are 
of  the  20th  of  March  1559. 

The  elections  continued  almoft  a  century,  conformable  to 
the  articles  of  regulation  in  1551  ;  but  fome  abufes  creeping 
in  fince,  and  divers  contefts  arifing  on  the  quality  of  the 
candidates,  the  merchants,  who  had  been  principal  magiftrates, 
claiming  preference  of  thofe  who  had  not,  the  affair  was 
laid  before  the  parliament  of  Touloufe,  and  afterwards  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  council,  where,  after  depending  above  fifty 
years,  and  more  than  fifteen  decrees  both  of  council  and  par¬ 
liament,  fometimes  in  favour  of  the  capitouls  *,  and  fome- 
times  of  the  merchants,  who  had  not  been  fuch ;  a  definitive 
decree  of  the  king’s  council  was  at  length  given  in  June 
1700,  enacting, 

*  The  chief  magiftrates  of  Touloufe  are  fo  called. 

That  the  edid  of  July  1549,  for  ereding  the  exchange  of 
Toqloufe,  together  with  the  letters  patent  of  1551,  fliould 
be  executed  according  to  their  form  and  tenor  :  importing, 
that  all  good  and  loyal  merchants  inhabiting  the  faid  city  of 
Touloufe,  whether  they  have  been  capitouls  or  not,  fhould 
be  indil'criminately  eleded  at  the  changes  of  the  prior  and 
confuls  of  the  faid  exchange,  and  that,  in  cafe  of  conteft  or 
trefpafs  againft  the  prefent  decree,  all  jurifdidion  hereof  to  be 
referred  to  the  parliament  of  Touloufe,  with  prohibition  to 
the  parties  to  refer  again  to  the  council. 

The  body  of  merchants  of  the  exchange,  in  purfuance  of  this 
decree,  having  petitioned  the  parliament  for  leave  to  meet 
for  the  making  a  new  regulation,  capable  of  re-eftablifhing 
peace  among  them,  as  well  on  the  l'ubjed  of  elections,  as 
of  other  things  relating  to  the  police,  and  jurifdidion  of  the 
exchange,  of  which  having  obtained  permiflion  by  a  decree 
of  the  nth  of  December  1700,  the  general  affembly  began 
to  be  held  the  8th  of  April  1701. 

During  the  three  fittings  of  this  affembly,  the  regulation  was 
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of  Touloufe. 

Tiscompofed  of  47  articles,  which  may  be  reduced  to  feven 
claftes  vtz.  1.  Of  elections,  confiding  of  10  articles. 

In'  th  -eitlnUe’  WhCh  h3th  feven-  3-  Of  precedences, 
!irfe  a£IC.les\  4-  Of  thofe  who  may  be,  or  who  are  ex¬ 
cluded,  alfo  in  three  articles.  5.  Of  bailiffs— of  the  kina’s 
chapels  in  three  articles.  6.  Of  audiences  and  formalizes 

7°  Of°rherr  I'"  C  fdgmerS  thCre  given’  in  *5  "tides. 
7-  Or  the  fyndic,  in  fix  articles. 

Lft  t'eTcK.3"  CXtra£l  °f  What  “  moft  in 


Of  the  eledions. 

That  of  the  prior  and  confuls  is  to  be  on  the  28th  of  No¬ 
vember  yearly.  The  nine  perfons  out  of  whom  the  three 
new  officers  are  to  be  chofen,  are  to  be  prefented  by  the  prior 
and  confuls  rn  office,  and  to  be  principal  merchants,  trading 
in  their  own  name,  and  on  their  own  account,  and  to  be  good 
and  loyal  fubjeds,  and  houfekeepers  in  the  city  of  Touloufe. 
T  hey  are  to  be  chofen  indifferently,  from  amona  the  mer¬ 
chants  who  have  been  capitouls,  or  who  have  110^. 

They  may  not  be  related,  within  the  degree  of  the  ordon- 
nance,  to  thofe  who  make  the  nomination,  and  muft  have 
ferved  at  the  exchange,  ten  years  at  leall,  in  quality  of 
judges-counfellors  of  the  retinue.  1 

None  may  hold  the  faid  offices  twice  fucceffively,  at  leaffc 
without  confent  of  the  body,  had  in  a  general  affembly. 

A  merchant  may  be  chofen  firft  conful,  without  having  been 
fecond  conful,  and  prior,  without  having  been  either  firft  or 
fecond. 

The  eledion  is  to  be  by  the  general  body  of  principal  mer¬ 
chants,  and  foreigners  of  the  diftrid*  who  fhall  be  then  at 
1  ouloufe. 

After  the  eledion,  thofe  who  are  chofen  are  to  take  oath  be¬ 
fore  the  prior  and  confuls,  or  on  their  refufal  before  the 
judges-counfellors,  who  hold  the  next  place  after  them 
None  may  refufe  to  accept  the  charge,  or  perform  the  office, 
after  being  chofen. 


Of  the  retinue. 

There  are  a  certain  number  of  merchants,  called  jud°-es- 
counfellors  of  the  retinue,  chofen  by  the  prior  and  coun- 
fellors,  to  affift  in  rendering  juftice  during  their  year,  and, 
with  their  advice,  to  fuperintend  all  affairs,  as  well  of  the 
exchange  as  of  the  general  body  of  merchants. 

They  are  to  be  60  in  number,  adually  eminent  merchants, 
good  and  loyal  inhabitants  of  Touloufe,  taken  from  die  dif¬ 
ferent  companies  that  compofe  the  general  body  of  merchants 
of  that  city. 

T  he  prior  and  confuls  are  to  agree  between  themfelves  in  the 
choice  of  the  60,  otherwife  they  are  each  to  name  20. 

The  merchants,  chofen  for  the  retinue,  are  to  take  the  oath 
in  the  month  of  their  eledion,  unlefs  prevented  by  abfence 
or  lllnefs ;  on  default,  they  are  to  be  razed  out  of  the  lift, 
and  others  put  in  their  place. 

They  affift  at  the  exchange,  and  in  the  affemblies,  as  well 
general  as  particular,  in  a  gown  and  band,  at  leaft  if  they 
have  not  been  priors  or  confuls  ;  in  which  cafe,  they  have  a 
right  to  be  there  in  the  ufual  robe  of  the  jurifdidion. 

Of  the  feffions. 

Thofe  who  have  been  priors  or  confuls,  precede  all  other 
merchants,  as  well  at  the  exchange,  as  on  every  other  oc- 
cafion. 

The  elder  priors  take  the  right-hand  of  the  officiating  prior, 
next  to  the  firft  conful  5  and  the  elder  confuls  at  the  left,  next 
to  the  fecond  conful,  both  according  to  the  date  of  their 
eledions  :  which  rules  their  rank  alfo,  when  the  prior  puts 
to  the  vote. 

Thofe  who  have  been  neither  priors  nor  confuls,  cbferve  no 
rank  or  precedence,  and  place  themfelves  indifferently  as 
they  enter  the  affemblies. 

Of  thofe  who  may  offer  themfelves  at  the  eledion,  or  who 

are  excluded. 

No  merchant  may  be  chofen  prior  or  conful,  if  indebted  to 
the  exchange  :  on  the  contrary,  the  creditors  of  the  exchange 
and  body  of  merchants  have  a  right  to  ftand  candidates. 
The  treafurer  hath  alfo  the  fame  right ;  but,  if  chofen,  he  is 
to  deliver  the  ftock  he  hath  in  his  hands,  to  the  new  treafurer 
who  fhall  be  chofen  in  his  room.  As  alfo  to  deliver  his  ac¬ 
counts  and  vouchers  to  commiffaries  appointed  to  examine 
them  ;  on  failure,  he  is  to  be  fufpended  the  offices  of  prior 
or  conful,  ’till  thefe  two  obligations  are  finished. 


Of  the  bailiffs  or  treafurers  of  the  chapel  royal. 

Thefe  are  in  number  four,  and  ferve  jointly  during  the  year ; 
they  are  named  immediately  after  the  eledion  of  the  prior 
and  confuls,  each  bailiff  napping  his  fucceffor. 

During  their  year  of  fervice,  they  have  a  deliberative  voice 
at  the  exchange. 

4  They 
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They  are  to  be  actually  tradefmen,  or  Tons  of  tradefmen, 
working  at  their  father’s  trade.  The  partners  of  the  prmci  • 
pal  merchants,  may  alfo  be  made  bailiffs  ;  all  who  have  been 
priors  or  conluls,  are  excluded. 

The  baliffs  have  charge  of  the  fervice  in  the  king’s  chapel, 
and  of  the  diftrib'ution  of  the  white  wax,  ufually  given  to 
thole  of  the  retinue  who  affiff  at  high  mafs. 


Of  the  audiences  and  formalities  of  judgments. 

T  ne  auuience  is  to  be  on  all  days  not  holidays,  at  three  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  from  Eafter  to  All  Saints,  and  at  two  from 
All  Saints  to  Eafter. 

It  holds  commonly  two  hours,  and  longer,  if  the  cafe,  or 
the  common  good,  require  it. 

T  he  prior  and  confuis  are  to  hold  the  court,  and,  in  their 
abfence,  he  who  holds  the  firft  place  after  the  officers. 

I  he  divifions  which  happen  in  the  audience,  may  be  fettled 
by  the  firft  of  the  judges-counfellors  that  enters,  unlefs  the 
ahembly  fees  fit  to  name  three  merchants  for  the  decifion. 
ft  he  minute-book  is  to  be  Signed  by  him  who  hath  been 
prefident,  and,  when  judges  are  to  be  appointed  for  any 
affair,  they  are  to  be  named  by  the  prefident. 

In  cafe  of  refufal  of  fome  one  of  the  judges,  the  party  re 
tubing  muft  give  to  the  prefident  a  memorial,  containing  his 
reafons  ;  and,  if  it  relate  to  an  affair  of  the  audience,  the 
parties'  final!  be  permitted,  after  the  pleadings  and  before 
judgment,  to  give  the  reafons  of  their  refufal.  This  article 
has  been  reformed. 

The  number  of  judges  granted  is  not  to  exceed  twelve,  the 
third  part  of  whom  to  be  taken  indifferently  from  among  the 
ancient  priors  and  confuis,  and  the  reft  of  the  merchants 
without  comprehending  the  prior  and  confuis  in  office. 

The  protefts  for  bills  of  exchange  may  be  made  either  bv  a 
notary,  or  a  cryer,  or  ferjeant,  or  by' the  cryer  of  the  con- 
fular  jurifdiftion  ;  in  which  protefts  the  faid  bills  of  exchano-e 
fhall  be  copied,  with  the  orders  and  acceptances,  if  any  ; 
which  fhall  be  left  figned  to  the  party,  conformable  to  the 
ordonnance  of  1673,  and  the  edift  of  Auguft  1664.  That, 
in  all  the  proceedings  of  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  exchange’ 
the  faid  oidonnances  and  edifts  be  obferved. 
ft  he  articles  of  that  clafs  alfo  mention  what  is  depoftted, 
the  inventory  of  the  regifters,  bundles  and  papers,  which  are 
in  theregiftry  of  the  jurifdicftion  of  the  exchange,  and-alfo 
the  reference  of  affairs,  whether  before  a  judge-counfellor  in 
the  cities  of  the  diftrift,  or  fyndic,  or  other  advocate. 


Of  the  fyndic. 


The  fyndic  of  the  exchange  of  Touloufe,  is  always  taken 
from  among  the  1110ft  eminent  advocates  of  parliament ;  and 
he  is  not  to  be  cnofen  oi  changed,  when  thought  proper 
but  in  a  general  affembly.  5 

In  order  to  the  eleccion,  the  prior  and  confuis  convene  three 
advocates,  whom  they  think  fitteft  for  the  employ ;  from 
thete  three  the  fyndic  is  chofen  in  a  general  affembly,  by  a 
plurality  of  voices.  •  3 

By  the  oath  which  he  takes  before  the  prior  and  fyndic,  he 
promifeth  to  procure  the  good,  profit,  honour,  and  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  jurifdiftion,  and  to  defend  it  againft  all  oppofers. 
The  fyndic  may  not  preiide  in  any  audience,  or  judgments 
of  procefs  by  report  to  the  affembly  of  the  exchange  ; 
wheiefore,  to  avoid  ftrife  in  point  of  precedence,  he  has  al¬ 
ways  his  place  on  a  feat  at  the  right  fide  of  the  table  where 
the  reports  are  made. 

Eallly,  he  is  enjoined  to  aft  in  all  affairs  of  the  company  as 
he  fhall  fee  fit,  and  under  the  orders  of  the  prior  and  confuis. 
The  47  th  and  laft  article  of  the  regulation  enjoins,  that,  in 
the  general  meetings  of  the  exchange,  they  fhall  always 
carry  the  current  regifter  of  deliberations,  to  enter  therein 
thofe  which  {hall  betaken  in  the  faid  meetings;  which  fhall 
be  figned  by  the  prior  and  confuis,  declaring  thofe  null 
which  fhall  not  be  inferred  in  the  regifter,  with  prohibition 
to  the  regifter  to  draw  up  any  otherwjfe,  on  pain  of  being- 
proceeded  againft  according  to  law. 

Byconfent  of  the  general  meeting  of  the  21ft  of  December 
I  701,  the  19th  and  34th  articles  of  the  preceding  regulation 
one  of  which  regulates  the  fittings,  and  the  fecond  concerns 
tne  exceptions  of  the  judges,  were  reformed  ;  and,  with  re - 
fpeft  to  the  firft,  it  was  ordained  that  the  prior  and  confuis 
of  each  year  fhouid  precede  thofe  of  the  following  ;  and  as  to 
the  iecond,  that  the  caufes  of  the  exceptions  might  be  pro- 
poied  before  or  after  the  pleading,  at  the  choice  of  the  parties 


Judges-confuls  of  Bourdeaux. 

1  he  mty  of  Bourdeaux  owes  the  eftablifhment  of  it’s  con- 
u.ihip  to  Charles  IX.  it  was  created  in  1563,  by  an  edift 
given  at  I  aris,  in  the  month  of  December  of  the  fame  year. 

Con/lfts  oF  22  articles  ;  one  part  of  which  refpefts 
it’s  n,  ! ;°n  the°fcersof  that  new  jurifdiftion,  the  other 
abridgeLheZre.KC'  1  ^  dkntia!  of  which  we  &all 

in  afteti^r  “  b>'  ma(lers  j«*.  of  Bourdeaux, 
a  n  eer.ng  o  50  merchants,  convoked  for  that  purpofe. 

lhe  JuJScs  d=a«<1  were  only  vh.ee  ;  of  whom  one  was 


Q 


called  judge  of  the  merchants,  and  the  two  others  confuis  • 
which  hath  ever  ftnee  been  obferved,  with  this  difference 
oniy,  that,  in  the  following  elections,  there  have  been  re¬ 
quired  only  40  electors. 

In  order  to  be  clefted,  he  muft  profefs  commerce,  be  a  na¬ 
tive  or  the  kingdom,  and  an  inhabitant  of  Bourdeaux 
The  change  of  thefe  three  officers  is  annual,  none  of  whom 
may  be  continued  more  than  a  year,  on  any  pretence  what 
foever. 

About  the  end  of  the  year,  the  judges-confuls  meet,  and 
eleftfonllfted  ^  4°  mefchants  citizens>  proceed  to  a  new 

In  order  to  which,  the  40  convened  chufe  forthwith  20  to 
be  eleftors,  who,  without  going  from  the  place,  are,  with 
the  three  officers  about  to  quit,  then  to  name  thofe  who  are 
to  iucceed,  on  pain  of  making  void  the  eleftion 

deceftbrsT  ^  the  °ath  before  their  three  pre- 

The  judges  confuis  are  prohibited  to  take  or  receive  anv 
thing,  under  the  pretence  of  fees,  or  otherwife,  on  pain  of 
the  crime  of  extortion.  ^ 

They  name  their  regifter,  and  are  permitted  to  chufe  fome 
perfon  of  experience  to  fill  that  place,  a  merchant,  or  other 
whom  they  think  proper,  who  is  to  make  his  duplicates  on 
paper,  and  not  on  parchment,  and  not  to  take  for  his  faia- 
nes  and  vacations  more  than  10  deniers  Tournois  for  every 
leaf,  on  pain  or  corporal  punifhment.  This  article  hath 
been  fince  deviated  rrom  by  a  fubfequent  tarif. 

Laftly,  their  ftntences  are  definitive,  and  not  fubjeft  to  an 
appeal,  for  fums  under  500  livres  ;  and  thofe  who  are  fub- 
jecc  to  them  cannot  be  relieved  but  in  the  parliament  of 
-bourdeaux. 

By  the  fame  edift  it  is  ordained,  there  fhall  be  eftablifhed  at 
Bourdeaux  a  place  of  exchange,  like  thofe  of  Lyons,  Tou- 
Joufe,  and  Rouen,  to  be  called  the  common  place  of  mer¬ 
chants,  with  the  fame  privileges,  franchifes,  and  liberties, 
as  in  thofe  cities  ;  and,  that  the  merchants  might- have  a 
convenient  place  to  meet  in,  and  confer  on  their  affairs,! 
penmffion  is  given  them  to  purchafe  a  houfe,  with  money 
laued  by  impoft  on  the  faid  merchants,  as  fhall  be  fettled  by 
commitianes  for  that  purpofe.  **■ 

i  he  place  to  be  open  from  nine  in  the  morning  to  eleven, 
a|!  Wour‘n  the  afternoon  ’till  fix  ;  during  which  time 
a  !  bailiffs  or  fhenfts  officers,  &c.  are  prohibited  to  exercife 
their  functions  in  regard  to  civil  affairs 

This  edift  was  inrolled  in  the  parliament  of  Bourdeaux  the 
27th  of  April,  1564. 

ff’he  abfence  or  illnefs  of  the  judge  and  confuis  often  inter¬ 
rupting  the  fittings  of  the  confulfhip,  againft  which  no  pro- 
vifion  being  made  by  the  aforefaid  edift,  theking  (CharlesIX  ) 
ordained  by  a  declaration  of  the  22d  of  July,  1  <66  that 
in  cafe  of  illnefs,  abfence,  exception,  or  other  lawful  hii>-  - 
drance  of  the  faid  judge  and  confuis,  one  of  the  three  offi-  1 
cers  affifted  by  the  oldeft  merchants  called  to  council,  or, 
in  defect  of  the  three  officers  in  charge,  the  two  eldeft  of 
the  merchants,  might  attend  the  difpatch  of  juftice,  and 
their  decrees  be  of  the  fame  force  as  if  given  by  the  judge  and 
conluls  I  hefe  merchants  are  chofen  annually  by  the  judge 
and  confuis  ;  they  are  called  the  eleft  of  the  council',  and 
have  the  fame  jurifdiftion  in  the  exchange  of  Bourdeaux  as 
the  judges-counfellors  of  the  retinue  have  in  that  of 
f  ouloule. 

Tne  rights,  privileges,  and  franchifes,  granted  the  jud»e 
and  confuis  of  Bourdeaux,  by  letters  patents  of  1563,  x  <6< 
and  1566,  were  confirmed  anew,  in  1596,  by  Henry  I v! 
and  they  to  be  exempt,  during  the  year  of  their  office,  from 
all  other  public  offices  ;  and  the  exchange,  and  its  officers 
to  enjoy  the  fame  power  with  thofe  of  Paris,  Orleans! 
.oourges,  Troyes,  and  Angers. 

Lewis  XIII.  in  like  manner  confirmed  the  rights  of  their 
jurifdiftion,  eipecially  with  regard  to  the  decrees  for  fums 
under  500  livres,  which  are  declared  fubjeft  to  no  appeal, 
prohibiting  the  parliament,  and  other  judges,  to  moleft  them, 
or  interfere  with  their  right  of  decifion. 

The  22d  article  of  the  edift  of  1563  had  fixed  the  falaries 
ot  the  regifter  at  10  deniers  Tournois  the  leaf;  but,  a  cen¬ 
tury  having  induced  great  changes  and  abufes,  M.  Dagueffeau, 

mtendant  of  Guienne  in  1668,  formed  a  tarif  for  it’s  reo-u- 
lation.  <? 

Another  was  afterwards  made  in  1682,  but  by  private  au- 
thonty  of  the  judge  and  confuis  only,  that  occafioned  divers 
conteits  ;  which  being  reprefented  to  the  king  in  council,  a 
new  tarif  was  formed,  with  prohibition  to  regifters,  or  other 
deputies,  to  take,  for  the  future,  more  than  is therein  allow¬ 
ed,  on  pain  of  incurring  the  guilt  of  extortion. 

Jnc,e  e  dblifhment  of  the  two  free  fairs  of  Bourdeaux, 
the  foreign  traders  that  come  thither  have  been  accuftomed  to 
let  out  their  wares  along  the  ftreets  in  fuch  quarters  of  the 
ci  \  as  t  ey  lould  think  fit,  which  caufed  much  confufion. 

It  being  reprefented  to  the  king  that  it  would  be  more  for 
.  c  goot  o  commerce  to  re-unite  the  faid  foreign  traders  in 
iome  certain  place,  and  that  for  the  future  they  might  not 
expofe  their  wares  but  in  the  court  of  the  exchange  ;  an  or¬ 
der  was  made  in  1653,  that,  during  the  two  fairs  held  at 

Bourdeaux, 
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Bourdeaux,  their  wares  Ihould  be  fet  out  there,  and  no 
where  elfe,  being  the  molt  commodious  place  for  that  pur- 
pofe. 

Which  order  having  been  peaceably  executed,  and  the  ex¬ 
change  drawing  great  profit  from  the  rents  of  the  Ihops,  the 
farmer  of  the  king’s  revenue,  envying  the  merchants  here¬ 
in,  claimed  it  as  part  of  the  demefnes  ;  but  the  judge  and 
confuls  upheld  the  body  of  merchants  in  the  property  of  the 
faid  houfe,  and  defeated  the  farmer’s  claim. 

Consuls,  are  alfo  officers  of  the  king,  appointed  by  commif- 
fions,  in  the  fea-ports  of  the  Levant,  on  the  coafts  of 
Africa,  Barbary,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  other  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  where  there  is  any  confiderable  trade. 

Thefe  commiffions  are  not  granted  to  any  under  30  years 
of  age. 

There  is  alfo  a  vice-conful,  deputed  by  the  conful  to  a£t  in 
his  place,  where  he  cannot  be  in  perfon. 

When  the  confullhip  is  vacant,  the  oldeft  of  the  deputies 
.  then  in  office,  is  to  officiate  as  conful,  ’till  one  be  appointed 
by  the  king. 

He  who  obtains  the  king’s  letters  to  be  conful  in  any  city  or 
place  of  trade  in  the  Grand  Seignior’s  dominions,  and  other 
places  in  the  Mediterranean,  is  to  make  publication  of  it  in 
the  meeting  of  the  merchants  where  he  is  appointed. 

The  conful  is  to  call,  to  the  meetings  affigned  by  him  for  the 
general  aftairs  of  commerce,  all  merchants,  captains,  and 
owners  of  fhips  in  the  ports ;  who  are  to  affift  him  herein, 
on  pain  of  fine  at  difcretion,  to  be  employed  for  redemption 
of  captives. 

Neither  artifans  nor  failors  are  admitted  to  thefe  affemblies  ; 
and  the  refolutions  there  taken  are  to  be  figned  by  them  who 
have  affifted  therein,  and  to  be  executed  by  command  of  the 
conful. 

The  deputies  of  the  nation,  at  the  expiration  of  their  time, 
are  to  render  an  account  to  the  council  how  they  have  ma¬ 
naged  the  money  and  common  affairs,  in  prefence  of  the 
new  elected  deputies,  and  of  the  fenior  merchants. 

Every  three  months  the  conful  is  to  fend  to  the  lieutenant  of 
the  admiralty,  and  deputies  of  the  commerce  of  Marfeilles,  a 
copy  of  the  confultations  in  the  affemblies,  and  of  the  ac¬ 
counts  rendered  by  the  deputies  of  the  nation,  to  be  com¬ 
municated  to  the  fherifts,  and  to  be  by  them  and  the  deputies 
of  commerce  debated,  if  neceffary. 

The  conful  is  to  keep  an  exa£t  and  faithful  memorial  of  the 
important  affairs  of  his  confullhip,  and  every  year  to  fend 
it  to  the  fecretary  of  ftate,  who  hath  the  jurifdi&ion  of 
maritime  affairs. 

The  conful  is  not  to  borrow,  in  the  nation’s  name,  any  fums 
of  money  of  Turks,  Moors,  Jews,  or  others,  under  any 
pretence  whatfoever,  or  even  to  affefs  thofe  of  the  nation, 
unlefs  byg  common  confent,  with  the  caufes  and  neceffity, 
on  pain  of\paying  in  his  own  name. 

The  conful  is  alfo  prohibited,  on  pain  of  incurring  the  crime 
of  extortion,  to  levy  greater  fees  than  are  granted  to  him, 
or  to  require  any  of  mafters  and  owners  of  fhips,  who  an¬ 
chor  in  the  ports  and  roads  of  his  eftablifhment,  without 
lading  or  delivering  any  goods  there. 

As  to  the  jurifdi&ion,  as  well  in  civil  as  criminal  matters, 
the  confuls  are  to  conform  to  the  cuftoms,  and  to  the  capitu¬ 
lations  made  with  the  fovereigns  of  the  places  of  their  efta¬ 
blifhment,  and  their  fentences  to  be  executed  provifionally 
in  civil  matters,  in  giving  bail ;  and  definitively,  and  with¬ 
out  appeal,  in  criminal  cafes,  when  there  is  no  corporal 
punifhment,  provided  it  be  done  in  concert  with  the  deputies 
and  four  eminent  perfons  of  the  nation  ;  and,  when  he  in- 
fli&s  corporal  punifhment,  the  procefs  is  to  be  drawn  up, 
and  fent  with  the  criminal,  in  the  firft  veffel  of  the  king’s 
fubje&s  returning  to  France,  to  be  judged  by  the  officers  of 
the  admiralty  of  the  firft  port  where  the  veffel  is  to  unlade. 
’Till  1722,  the  police  concerning  the  decrees  of  the  confuls 
in  civil  matters,  contained  in  the  13th  article  of  the  ordi¬ 
nance  in  Auguft  1681,  had  always  been  obferved,  and,  as 
much  as  poffible,  thofe  decrees  iffued  with  the  deputies  and 
four  eminent  perfons  of  the  nation. 

But  the  king,  being  informed  that,  for  the  moft  part,  there 
were  confulfhips  where  there  were  not  perfons  capable  of  af- 
fifting  in  the  proceedings,  the  cognizance  whereof  belonged 
to  them  ;  to  prevent  this,  his  majefty  ordained  by  a  decla¬ 
ration,  in  the  faid  year  1722,  That  the  confuls  of  the  French 
nation  in  foreign  countries  might,  for  the  future,  give  their 
fentence  on  civil  matters,  in  conjun&ion  with  the  two  de¬ 
puties  of  the  nation,  or,  on  their  default,  two  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  French  merchants  ;  and  their  decrees  to  be  put  in  ex¬ 
ecution  as  before. 

The  conful  hath  power,  on  information  made,  and  by  advice 
of  the  deputies  of  the  nation,  to  caufe  all  Frenchmen  whofe 
lives  and  conducts  are  found  to  be  fcandalous,  to  depart  from 
the  places  of  their  fettlement  ;  and  captains  and  mafters  of 
French  veffels  are  to  take  them  on  board,  on  the  conful’s 
order,  on  pain  of  500  livres  fine,  for  redemption  of  captives. 
The  conful  hath  power  to  appoint,  as  well  for  the  exercife  of 
the  chancery  as  for  the  execution  of  his  judgments,  and  other 
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afts  of  j  uft, ce,  perfons  whom  he  fhall  think  proper,  who.  are 
take  the  oath,  and  for  which  he  is  civilly  refponftble. 

^fuiffi  o'  t  h  fS  a,nd  difpatches  of  the  <Wry  of  the 
IT' :h  havebeen  n^ated  by  the  conful,  with 

been  fent  therhePr'eS  "  6  Jcati°U’  the  extraa  of  which  hath 

been  lent  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  admiralty,  and  to  the  de¬ 
puties  of  commerce  of  Marfeilles,  are  to 'be  written  in  a 
book,  and  placed  in  the  moft  public  part  of  the  chancery 

Idling  D^f  hK  °f  COnfuls>  e^bliflted 

well  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  as  on  the  coafts  of  Africa 
and  Barbary,  are  to  be  referred  to  the  parliament  of  Aix  • 
and  all  others  to  the  neareft  parliament. 

When  contefts  happen  between  the  confuls  and  merchants 
both  in  the  Levant  and  on  the  coafts  of  Africa  and  Barbarv 

ralty’of  «£££“"*  ^  *"  to  **  *  *£ 

The  conful  is  to  make  an  inventory  of  the  goods  and  effea3 
of  thofe  who  die  without  heirs,  as  alfo  of  effeds  faved  from 
Ihipwreck,  with  which  he  is  to  charge  the  chancellor,  at  the 
foot  of  the  inventory,  m  prefence  of  two  eminent  mer¬ 
chants,  who  are  to  fign  with  him  :  but,  if  the  deceafed  hath 
appointed  an  executor  to  colled  his  effeds,  or  if  a  commil- 
fioner  Iwho  takes  charge  of  goods  faved,  offers  himfelf,  the 
etredts  are  to  be  delivered  again  to  them. 

The  conful  is  to  fend,  as  foon  as  poffible,  a  copy  of  the  in¬ 
ventory  of  the  deceafed’s  goods,  or  of  thofe  faved  from 
ihipwreck,  to  the  officers  of  the  admiralty,  and  to  the  de¬ 
puties  of  commerce  of  Marfeilles,  to  notice  it  to  the  inte- 
refted  perfons. 


Ads  made  in  foreign  countries,  where  there  are  confuls,  are 
of  no  validity  in  France,  if  not  made  legal  by  thepa  ;  and 
wills  received  by  the  chancellor  within  the  diftrid  of  the 
confulfhip,  in  prefence  of  the  conful,  and  of  two  witneffes 
and  figned  by  them,  are  accounted  ratified. 

Policies  of  affurance,  bottomries,  and  all  other  maritime 
contrads,  may  be  palled  in  the  chancery  of  the  confulfhip 
in  prefence  of  two  witneffes,  who  are  to  fign. 

The  chancellor  is  to  have  a  regifter,  and  marked  on  each  leaf 
by  the  conful  and  oldeft  deputies,  in  which  he  is  to  write  the 
debates  and  ads  of  the  confulfhip,  to  enroll  the  policies  of 
allurance,  the  obligations  and  contrads  he  hath  received, 
bills  of  lading,  policies  of  affurances,  ads  of  bottomries,  &c. 
which  are  depofited  in  his  hands  by  the  mariners  and  paffen- 
ge  jS  accounts  agreed  on  by  the  deputies  of  the  nation  ; 
and  the  wills  and  inventories  of  effeds  left  by  deceafed  per¬ 
fons,  or  faved  from  ftiipwreck  ;  and  generally,  all  ads  and 
proceedings  made  in  quality  of  chancellor. 

Mafters  of  veffels  who  arrive  at  ports  where  there  are  con¬ 
fuls  of  the  French  nation,  are,  on  their  arrival,  to  reprefent 
the  place  of  their  departure,  to  make  report  of  their  voyage, 
and  to  take  from  them,  oq  departing,  a  certificate  of  the 
time  of  their  arrival  and  departure,  and  of  the  ftate  and 
quality  of  their  lading. 

The  French  confuls  are  in  the  nature  of  ambaffadors,  or 
envoys  of  France,  at  the  courts  on  which  their  confulfhips 
depend. 


It  is  they  who  fupport  the  commerce  and  interefts  of  the  na 
tion,  whofe  caufes  they  are  obliged  to  undertake  on  all  rea 
fonable  occafions. 


It  is  they  who  are  to  difpofe  of  the  fums  given,  and  prefents 
that  are  to  be  made,  to  the  lords  and  principal  perfons  of  the 
places,  to  fecure  their  protection,  and  put  a  flop  to,  or  pre¬ 
vent,  the  oppreffions  or  infults  fliewn  to  ftrangers  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  country,  on  every  the  llighteft  occafion,  to  exact 
fomething  from  them.  Thefe  kind  of  difburfements  are  at 
expence  of  the  whole  nation. 

The  confuls  have  dues  affigned  them.  In  fome  places  their 
dues  are  on  all  merchandize  brought  and  unladen  by  the 
French  within  their  diftrid,  and  on  what  is  imported  and 
exported,  and  that  at  fo  much  per  cent,  of  their  value.  In 
other  places  they  have  fo  much  per  cent,  on  the  freight, 
either  at  the  arrival  or  departure  of  the  ftiips ;  that  is  to  fay, 
of  thofe  that  load  and  unload  ;  for  thofe  which  only  anchor 
in  the  harbours  and  roads  are  exempt  from  thofe  dues,  as  be¬ 
fore  obferved. 

There  are  confuls,  or  vice-confuls,  of  the  French  nation, 
in  the  principal  trading  cities  of  Spain,  Italy,  Portugal,  of 
the  North,  and  in  all  or  moft  of  the  ports  of  the  Levant, 
and  of  Barbary. 

They  continue  ufually  in  time  of  peace  only ;  for  as  foon  as 
war  is  declared,  and  trade  flopped,  they  are  to  return  home. 
Formerly  France  had  a  conful  in  Holland,  and  Holland  one 
in  France;  but,  by  the  treaty  of  trade  and  navigation  made 
between  thofe  two  nations  the  20th  of  September,  160-, 
no  conful  is  to  be  admitted  on  either  fide  for  the  future.  '  * 
Moft  foreign  nations,  whofe  trade  is  confiderable,  *  have 
confuls  alfo,  in  the  fame  places  and  ports  as  the  French 
efpecially  the  Englifh  and  Dutch,  with  jurifdiaion,  &c! 
fomething  the  fame  as  thofe  of  France  ;  and,  if  they  were 
more  fo,  they  would  prove  of  far  more  important  fervice  to 
their  refpeCtive  countries.  They  are  commonly  diftinguitb- 
ed  by  adding  the  name  of  their  nation. 
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A  lift 
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A  lift  of  the  Confuls  and  Vice-confuls  q£  France,  refiding 
in  Spain,  Italy,  Portugal,  the  North,  and  the  ports  of  the 
Levant,  and  coafts  of  Barbary. 


Spain. 


Cadiz 


Alicant 

Gijon,  and  the  ports  of  the  Af- 
turias 

Minorca,  yielded  to  theEng- 
1  ifh  by  the  treaty  of  U trecht 


Malaga 
Barcelona 


Portugal. 

Lifbon 

Ifle  of  Tercera 
Porto 

Ifle  of  St  Michael 
Ifle  of  Madeira 
Ifle  of  Fayal. 


St  Andcro 

Gibraltar,  at  prefent  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Fnglifh 

Carthagena 

Corunna,  and  the  harbours 
of  Galicia 

Teneriff,  and  the  harbours 
of  the  Canary  Iflands. 


The  North. 
Elfineur 

Berghen  in  Norway. 


Ports 


and 


Italy. 

Nice,  and  the  harbours  of 
Comte 

Naples,  and  the  ports  of  that 
kingdom 
Ancona 


Sinigaglia 

Venice 


■Ragufa 

The  ifland  of  Corfu 
The  ifle  of  Cerigo 
The  ifle  of  Zante 
Genoa,  and  the  ports  of  the 
republic 

Meflina, and  theports  ofSicily 
Rovigno 

The  ifle  of  Malta 

Leghorn 

Rome 

Cagliari,  and  the  ports  of  Sar¬ 
dinia. 


of  the  Levant 
Barbary. 

Smyrna 

Seyde 

Cyprus 

Tripoli  in  Barbary 

Sala 

Athens 

Naples  in  Romania 
Ifpahan  and  Perfia 
Zea  in  the  Archipelago 
Saillade  in  Albania 
Aleppo 

Cance,  and  the  ifle  of  Can- 
dia 

Ifle  of  Negropont 

The  Morea 

Durazzo  in  Albania 

Cairo 

Salonica 

Jerufalem 

Tunis 

Algiers 

Naxia,  Paros,  and  other  ifles 
of  the  Archipelago 
Ifles  of  Tine  and  Miconi 
Lo  Cavale. 


There  was  alfo  formerly  a  conful  at  Satalia  j  but,  that  port 
not  being  thought  canfiderable  enough  to  entertain  one,  the 
confulfhip  was  re-united  to  that  of  Aleppo,  by  an  order  of 
council  of  July  1691. 

The  fame  order  eftablifhed  one  at  Jerufalem,  where  there 
had  been  none  before.  The  motives  to  this  laft  eftablifh- 
ment  were,  to  give  the  French,  and  all  Catholics  in  that 
holy  city,  the  fuccours  they  might  expedt  from  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  his  moft  Chriftian  majefty. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  conful’s  dues  are  in 
fome  places  on  the  goods,  and  in  others  on  the  bottoms. 
That  difference,  as  alfo  the  different  qualities  of  goods  from 
thofe  ports,  preventing  the  uniformity,  and,  confequently, 
caufing  great  difficulties  in  the  gathering  them,  which  ob- 
ftrudted  the  commerce  of  the  French  in  the  Levant;  Lewis 
the  XIVth,  by  the  fame  order  of  1691,  fuppreifed  all  their 
dues,  with  prohibition  to  exadt  any  for  the  future  from  mer¬ 
chants  and  mafters  of  French  {hips  and  veffels,  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  falary,  interpreter,  or  any  other  whatfoever,  on 
pain  of  being  guilty  of  extortion.  Permitting  them,  never- 
thelefs,  ftill  to  receive  the  faid  dues  from  ftrangers  trading  to 
the  Levant,  under  the  banner  and  protedtion  of  France ; 
not  for  themfelves,  but  for  the  profit  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  of  Marfeilles.  And,  in  order  to  defray  the  ex- 
pences  for  which  the  faid  dues  were  granted  to  the  confuls, 
the  king  enadted,  That,  from  the  ift  of  January  1692,  it 
mould  be  levied  on  all  merchandizes  coming  from  the  Le¬ 
vant,  Candia,  Archipelago,  the  Morea,  and  Barbary,  at 
their  arrival  in  the  haven  of  Marfeilles,  in  regard  to  veflels 
that  fhould  end  their  voyage  there;  and,  on  thofe  who 
Ihould  end  their  voyage  in  Italy,  or  elfewhere,  it  {liquid  be 
paid  to  the  deputies  of  the  nation  refiding  in  the  ports.  And, 
in  cafe  the  faid  veflels  have  been  laden  in  different  ports,  in 
the  fame  voyage,  then  to  pay  at,  the  rate  of  thofe  of  the 
ports  where  they  have  touched,  and  where  the  rates  are 
high  eft.  Excepting,  however,  {hips  that  touch  at  Con- 

itantinople  and  Smyrna,  who  are  to  pay  the  new  right,  in 
the  fame  proportion  they  have  been  accuftomed  to  pay  the 
light  of  cottimo *,  which  is  to  be  paid,  ..as  before,  with  the 
laid  new  right. 


A  term  of  commerce  ufed  by  the  French  in  the  ports  of  the 
nevanr,  ligmfymg  a  duty  impofed  by  the  conful,  and  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  F,ench  Levant  company.  V 


lvive  t-h°m  t^le  PIOt^ce  °f  this  new  right  the  king  would 
have  the  pro„f,„„  ,or  the  confuls  afllgned  s  ,o  I,  Axed  at 

l  ’  .  ii  V^n-’  ailf  yttuttcd  yearly  from  qu3rter  to  quarter, 

ably  ,oBthe  tariff  P°r‘5’  “  be  pa‘d  and  cmf,lo>'cd  inform- 


The  king  enabling  moreover,  that,  in  regard  to  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  expences,  they  {hall  not  be  fixed  by  the  confuls,  but 
purfuant  to  a  deliberation  of  the  body  of  the  nation,  affem- 
bled  for  that  purpofe  in  the  accuftomed  manner;  probibitino- 
them  to  deliver  their  ordinance  of  payment  otherwife,  in. 
terdi&ing  in  like  manner  them,  their  officers,  and  dome’ftics 
to  trade  direaiy  or  indireaiy,  on  pain  of  privation  of  their 
confulfhip,  and  3000  livres  fine. 

The  rights  of  the  French  confulfhips  in  Spain  have  alfo  been 
regulated  fince  the  year  1660,  by  an  order  of  the  20th  of 
January. 

For  a  long  time  thefe  rights  were  received  by  the  confuls  at 
the  rate  of  one  half  per  cent,  on  goods  belonging  to  the 
,  king’s  fubjedts,  coming  in  or  out  of  the  ports  of  Spain 
where  the  conful  refided  ;  they  from  time  to  time  obtaining* 
according  to  their  credit  and  favour,  commiffions  for  the 
payment  of  this  right  to  them. 

But  the  king  being  informed  that  this  right  could  not  be  ex- 
aded  in  any  port  of  Spain,  without  fenfible  prejudice  to  his 
fubjedls  trading  there  ;  and  moreover,  that  the  old  cuftom 
was,  for  the  confuls  to  receive  only  fome  fmall  fums  on  every 
French  {hip  arriving  there  ;  revoked  and  annulled  all  com¬ 
miffions,  ’till  that  time  granted  to  any  confullhips  of  Spain 
for  the  right  of  one  half  per  cent,  and  prohibiting  the 
bearers  of  them  to  meddle  with  the  office  of  the  faid  con¬ 
fuls  ;  as  alfo  them,  and  all  others  inverted  with  the  office  pf 
confuls,  to  levy  the  faid  right,  under  pretence  of  thofe  com¬ 
miffions  :  enabling,  that,  for  the  future,  the  faid  confuls 
Ihould  receive  for  their  rights  as  follows,  viz. 

Thofe  in  the  ports  of  the  provinces  of  Bifcay  and  Galicia 
24  rials  of  plate  for  every  French  {hip  and  bark. 

Thofe  of  the  ports  of  Huelus,  Seville,  San  Lucar  de  Bara- 
meda.  Port  St  Mary,  and  Cadiz,  70  rials  of  plate  for  every 
lhip  ;  and  32  rials  for  every  bark,  feytie,  and  polacre. 

Laltly,  thofe  of  all  the  ports  fituated  within  the  ftreights  of 
Gibraltar,  as  far  as  Catalonia,  and  that  included,  36  rials  of 
plate  for  every  {hip,  and  24  for  every  bark,  feytie  and  polacre 
to  be  received,  on  the  lading  or  unlading  of  the  faid  {hips* 
in  manner  as  had  been  always  pradtifed  before  the  war  be¬ 
tween  the  two  crowns. 

It  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  recite  here  the  ordinances  of 
Lewis  XIV.  one  of  july  1686,  the  other  of  February  the 
year  following,  relating  to  the  French  confuls  in  foreign 
countries.  6 

By  the  firft,  the  king  having  been  informed  that  his  confuls, 
refiding  in  the  ports  of  his  allies,  gave  certificates  not  only 
to  the  French  dwelling  out  of  the  kingdom,  but  even  to  fo¬ 
reigners,  who  by  that  means  failed  fecurely,  without  fear  of 
the  Barbary  corfairs,  to  whom  the  king  had  given  peace  * 
which  deprived  his  fubjedts  of  the  advantage  that  they  ought 
to  have  in  trade  over  other  nations,  who  had  not  thofe  paff- 
ports ;  to  remedy  this  abufe,  prohibited  all  French  confuls 
to  give  fuch  certificates,  for  the  future,  on  any  pretence  what¬ 
foever  ;  enjoining  his  ambaffadors  and  refidents  in  the  ftates 
where  the  faid  confuls  are  eftablifhed,  to  fee  the  faid  ordi¬ 
nance  obeyed. 

By  the  fecond,  the  king  ftridtly  prohibits  all  mafters  and 
failors  of  his  fubjedts  {hips,  being  in  foreign  parts,,  from 
going  before  the  judges  there,  on  account  of  differences 
they  may  have  with  each  other,  on  pain  of  puniftiment  for 
difobedience  ;  enjoining  them  to  apply  to  the  confuls  there 
eftablifhed,  who  are  to  adminifter  the  moft  fpeedy  and  fum- 
mary  juftice  to  them  in  their  power,  and -without  coft. 


Of  the  nature  of  the  confular  power  in  Spain. 


The  confulihip  court  in  Spain  is  conftituted  of  a  prior  and 
confuls.  Before  the  difcovery  of  the  Weft-Indies,  this  court 
of  the  confullhips  was  eredted  in  the  cities  of  Burgos,  Bar¬ 
celona,  Valencia,  Saragoffa,  and  the  town  of  Bilboa:’ after¬ 
wards,  the  trade  increafing  fo  confiderably  at  Seville,  it  was 
eftablifhed  there  under  the  emperor  Charles  V.  and  confirmed 

c  a -IS/f°n  lcmg  PhiliP  II*  under  feveral  ordinances.  By  the 
nrft  inftitution,  the  merchants  of  Seville  trading  to  the  Weft- 
Indies  were  to  chufe  every  year  a  prior  amf  two  confuls ; 
but,  experience  proving  it  inconvenient  that  they  fhould  all 
three  come  into  the  employment  together,  it  was  ordered, 
in  the  year  1588,  that  he  who  had  been  fecond  conful  one 
year,  fhould  be  firft  conful  the  next,  and  fo  only  a  prior  and 
lecond  conful  was  eredted. 

The  prior  and  conful  here  caufe  proclamation  to  be  made  on 
the  fecond  day  of  the  year  in  the  India-Houfe,  at  the  town- 
hall  and  exchange,  for  all  thofe  who  will  be  prefent  at  the 
chufing  of  eledtors,  to  appear  the  next  day  after  the  Epiphany 

J"  the,ha  °f  the  conru]ftip>  which  is  in  the  India-Houfe. 

1  he  day  after  the  Epiphany,  the  judge  of  the  appeals,  prior 
“  meet  with  all  the  merchants  trading  to  the 

U  ,indies’  at  two. in  the  afternoon,  at  the  chamber  of  the 
coniullhip ;  where,  in  the  prefence  of  a  notary,  every  one 
delivers  in  the  names  of  30  traders,  written  down,  to  the 

judge  of  appeals,  who  puts  them  into  a  box,  to  compare 
them  at  laft. 

The  prefident  of  the  India-Houfe  may  and  ought  to  be  pre¬ 
fent,  and  then  the  papers  with  the  names  are  delivered  to 

him; 


I* 

®!| 


Rl( 

his 


CON 


him  ;  yet  this  does  not  exclude  the  judge  of  appeals,  with¬ 
out  whom  no  election  can  be  made.  Before  I  proceed  to  give 
an  account  of  the  form  ufed  in  the  eledtion,  it  will  not  be 
amifs  to  acquaint  the  reader,  that  it  has  often  been  put  off, 
for  fome  time,  by  reafon  of  the  prior  and  confuls  ia  being 
having  fome  matter  of  moment  to  determine,  whereof  they 
had  full  knowledge,  and  which  would  take  up  new  ones 
fnuch  time  to  be  duly  informed  in.  But, 

This  prorogation  cannot  be  made  without  exprefs  order  from 
the  council  of  the  Indies.  In  the  year  1608  it  was  propofed 
to  chufe  a  prior  for  two  years,  and  the  confuls  for  three ; 
but  this  did  not  take  effect.  There  has  alfo  been  an  attempt 
made  to  alter  the  form  of  the  election,  which  not  fucceed- 
ing  need  not  be  mentioned. 

None  are  allowed  to  vote  but  married  men,  widowers,  or 
houfekeepers,  who  are  above  25  years  of  age,  excluding  all 
fervants,  clerks,  and  ftrangers ;  but,  as  to  thefe  laft,  neither 
their  Ions  nor  grandfons  are  allowed  to  ele£l,  or  be  eledled. 
1  he  day  after  the  electors  are  chofen,  they  are  to  meet  in  the 
fame  chamber  of  the  conlulfhip,  where  every  one  fhall  fwear 
before  the  judge  of  appeals,  prior,  and  confuls,  that  they  will 
proceed  in  their  election  according  to  confeience,  and  name 
luch  perfons  as  they  believe  will  be  zealous  for  the  honour  of 
Ood,  do  juftice,  and  ftudy  the  general  good  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.  At  leaft  20  or  30  of  the  electors  muft  be  prefent  to 
make  the  election.  Having  taken  the  oath  as  above,  every 
one  delivers  in  the  perfon’s  name  in  writing,  for  whom  he 
votes  to  be  prior,  to  the  prefident,  if  there ;  otherwife  to  the 
judge  of  the  appeals,  who  throws  them  into  an  urn,  then 
takes  them  out  again,  and,  being  laid  on  the  table,  the  fe¬ 
cretary  counts  whether  there  be  as  many  as  electors  prefent. _ 

Then  the  prefident,  or  judge,  opens  and  reads  them,  the 
fecretary  fetting  down  how  many  votes  every  man  has  ;  and 
he  who  has  the  majority  carries  the  point. 

If  any  two  have  equal  votes,  the  judge  of  appeals  decides  the 
matter.  The  prior  and  confuls  of  the  foregoing  year  have 
no  vote,  unlefs  they  be  chofen  electors.  The  conful  is  cho¬ 
fen  in  the  fame  manner.  As  foon  as  elected,  the  judge  of 
appeals  tenders  the  oath  to  the  new  prior  and  conful,  that 
they  will  duly  exercife  their  office  for  the  fervice  of  God  and 
the  king,  the  advantage  of  the  traders,  and  do  impartial 
juftice  j  which  done,  the  old  ones  quit  their  places,  and  the 
new  ones  take  pofleffion  of  them.  The  whole  tranfadlion  is 
recorded  by  the  fecretary,  and  figned  by  the  prefident,  judge 
of  appeals,  late  prior  and  conful,  and  all  the  eledors  pre¬ 
fent.  The  eledors  continue  for  two  years.  If  any  one  of 
them  be  lick,  or  abfent  upon  any  other  lawful  account,  he 
may  fend  his  vote  in  writing,  fealed  up.  It  is  not  permitted 
to  chufe  father  and  fon,  two  brothers,  two  partners,  nor 
thofe  that  were  prior  and  conful  together  fome  years  before, 
to  exercife  thofe  employments. 

Merchants  trading  to  the  Weft-Indies,  who  farm  or  infure 
the  cuftoms,  may  not  be  candidates  for  prior  or  conful ;  or, 
if  they  farm,  after  they  are  in  pofleffion  of  thefe  places,  they 
forfeit  them.  The  prior  and  conful  that  go  out  remain  as 
councilors  to  thofe  that  come  in,  and  the  eledors  chufe  five 
deputies  to  aflift  them  in  all  their  bufinefs.  Thofe  that  are 
chofen  prior,  conful,  counfellor,  or  deputy,  and  refufe  to 
ftand,  are  fined  50,000  maravedies,  and  obliged  to  ferve  the 
office  too.  7  hey  are  obliged  to  fit  thrice  a  week,  that  is, 
on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  two  hours  at  a 
time  ;  in  winter  from  nine  to  eleven,  in  fummer  from  eight 
’till  ten  i  and,  if  any  of  thefe  days  be  a  holyday,  the  fitting 
is  put  off  ’till  the  next  day.  The  prior  and  one  conful,  or 
the  two  confuls  without  the  prior,  may  difpatch  the  fame 
bufinefs  as  if  all  three  were  together,  provided  they  agree  in 
their  opinions ;  for,  if  they  differ,  then  the  prior,  or  eldeft 
conful  of  the  foregoing  year,  or  the  next  in  authority,  is 
admitted,  and  has  a  calling  vote.  The  fame  is  done  when 
two  of  the  three  do  not  agree  in  judgment.  All  three  ought 
never  to  be  abfent,  at  once,  but,  if  they  are,  then  thofe  of 
the  foregoing  year  ad  as  if  they  were  in  prefent  pofleffion. 

By  grants  from  the  emperor  Charles  V.  and  his  fon  prince 
Philip,  in  his  name,  the  prior  and  confuls  have  authority  to 
try  all  caufes  relating  to  merchandize  carried  to  the  Weft- 
Indies,  or  brought  thence  by  merchants,  companies,  or  fac¬ 
tors  ;  to  buying  and  felling  bills  of  exchange,  negociatino- 
aflurances,  adjufling  matters  of  accounts,  freight,  or  fado- 
rage,  and  all  other  things  belonging  to  the  trade  of  the  In¬ 
dies  or  Spain,  and  in  all  civil  caufes  about  meum  and  tuum  ; 
but,  if  the  trial  be  criminal,  they  are  to  refer  it  to  the 
chamber  of  juftice  in  the  India-Houfe.  And  this  power  is 
privative,  fo  that  any  trader  may  refufe  to  fubmit  to  any  then 
in  court,  and  the  prior  and  confuls  fhall  put  a  flop  to  any 
proceedings  of  this  nature.— Only  thofe  are  allowed  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  merchants,  who  trade  by  fea, 
and  fell  by  wholefale,  which  employment  is  looked  upon  as 
honourable ;  whereas  thofe  that  fell  by  retail  are  accounted 
mean  in  companion  to  the  others,  and,  accordingly,  are 
excluded  from  this  corporation  of  traders  to  the  Indies. 

This  court  of  confulfhip,  alfo,  is  authorized  to  take  cogni¬ 
zance  of  all  bankers,  or  others,  that  break.  Fadors  of 
merchants  trading  to  the  Weft-Indies,  though  they  live  out 
of  Seville,  may  be  obliged  to  appear  before  the  court  of 
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The  pnor  and  confuls  may  fummon  ail,  or  any  0&f  the  aa'- 
ders,  for  affairs  relating  to  the  confulfhip,  am/fine  fucli  as 
fhall  refufe  to  come.  They  are  allowed  l  lawyer,  ""  affe  for 
with  a  falary  a  door-keeper,  or  cryer,  as  alfo  the  SS 
their  alguazil  and  efenvano,  the  eferivano’s  of  flota’s  and 
armada  s,  but  thefe  to  be  approved  of  by  the  prefident.  They 
have  a  fecretary,  and  a  keeper  of  the  exchange,  comptrol¬ 
lers,  receivers,  and  other  officers.  They  may  fend?  any 
perfon  or  perfons  to  court  about  their  bufinefs,  and  affit^ 
them  an  allowance  all  the  while  they  are  following  of  !t 
They  had  formerly  the  chief  management  of  the  flota’s  and 
armada  s,  but,  at  prefent,  only  propofe  what  floivage  will 
be  requifite.  7  hey  have  a  full  power  to  execute  all  fenten- 
ces  given  by  them,  and,  therefore,  are  allowed  an  alguazil 
of  their  own  ;  and  all  perfons  are  required  not  to  obftrud 
but  to  be  aiding  and  affifting  to  them,  that  their  bufinefs 
may  be  fpeedily  difpatched,  without  the  delays  caufed  bv 
lawyers.  From  the  court  of  confulfhip  there  lies  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  judge  by  office,  or  commiffioner  of  the  India- 
Houie,  yearly  appointed  for  this  purpofe  by  the  king-,  who 
togetner  with  two  fuch  India  merchants  as  he  fhall  think  fit' 
having  fworn  to  do  impartial  juftice,  fhall  decide  the  matter’ 
as  is  uiual  among  merchants,  without  bills  or  anfwers,  or 
any  writings  of  lawyers,  but  only  upon  matter  of  fail  made 
out  ;  and,  if  they  ratify  the  judgment  given,  there  lies  no 
further  appeal  ;  but,  if  they  reverfe  the  former  decree,  and 
either  party  require  it,  the  fame  judge  of  appeals  is  to  grant 
a  review,  affociating  to  himfelf  two  other  merchants,  who 
are  to  be  fworn  as  the  two  others  were,  and  their  refolution 
is  final,  fo  that  there  is  no  appeal  from  their  judgment.  The 
appeal  from  the  prior  and  confuls  muft  be  brought  within 
five  days  after  judgment  given,  and  fo  the  fecond  appeal,  in 
cafe  the  firft  judgment  be  reverfed.  The  judge  of  appeals, 

to  \t  thmk  may  adv‘k  with  a  Iawyer>  but  is  not  obliged 

The  court  of  confulfhip  is  to  take  an  account  of  fhips  caft 
away  in  the  Weft-India  voyage,  and  to  particularize  where 
they  were  loft  and  what  plate  or  merchandize  was  faved. 
i  hen  the  prefident  and  commiffioners  of  the  India-Houfe 
lend  their  orders  to  the  magiftrates  where  their  fhips  were 
caft  away,  for  fecuring  the  effects,  which  being  brought, 
the  prior  and  confuls  fhall  receive  what  belongs  to  the  mer¬ 
chants  trading  to  the  Weft-Indies  incorporate,  to  deliver  it 
to  them  ;  but  that  which  appertains  to  other  merchants  not 
mcorporate,  is  to  be  delivered  them  by  order  of  the  chamber 
of  diredion.  If  fh.ps  be  loft  in  the  Weft-Indies,  the  king’s 
officers  there  take  charge  of  what  is  faved,  or  elfe  the  mat¬ 
urates  of  the  place,  and  return  the  value  to  the  India-Houfe 
where  it  is  delivered  to  the  owners.  This  court  may  appoint 
perfons  in  all  the  ports  of  the  Indies,  to  fee  their  ordinances 
tulhlled.  Their  papers  are  to  be  kept  in  a  cheft,  with  three 
keys,  the  prior  and  each  conful  to  keep  one,  that  none  may 
be  taken  away  without  the  knowledge  of  them  all.  The 
prior  and  confuls  are  fubordinate  to  the  India-Houfe,  but  no 
way  to  be  molefted  by  the  commiffioners  in  the  execution  of 
any  thing  that  belongs  to  them.  The  court  of  confulfhip  is 
ever  joined,  in  all  public  ads,  with  that  of  the  India-Houfe 
as  the  body  to  the  head  ;  and,  when  the  prior  and  confuls 
come  into  the  chamber  of  diredion,  they  fit  upon  the  bench 
up  the  fteps,  on  the  right-hand,  and  have  a  bench  covered 
with  a  carpet  in  the  chapel,  to  hear  fermons ;  but,  when 
they  go  to  other  churches,  they  have  chairs  on  the  right- 
hand,  the  comptrollers  of  haberia’s,  or  the  duty  for  convoys, 
being  on  the  left,  and  the  vifitors  fit  on  the  right,  below  the 
confuls.  When  they  appear  abroad  in  public,  the  vifitor’s 
coach  goes  firft,  then  that  of  the  comptrollers  of  haberia’s, 
then  that  of  the  confuls,  next  the  judges,  or  commiffioners, 
of  both  chambers,  and  laftly  the  prefident. 

All  commodities,  fhipped  for  the  Indies,  are  to  pay  one  in 
the  thoufand,  above  other  duties,  for  the  proper  ufe  of  the 
court  of  confulfhip,  which  appoints  a  receiver  for  it,  who  is 
to  give  an  account  of  the  produce  to  the  prefident  and  com- 
miffioners,  as  alfo  of  the  other  revenues  confino-  in,  as 
office-fees,  and  fome  fettled  revenues.  Whofoever ’  has 
traded  to  the  Indies  above  a  year,  or  fends  for  the  firft  time 
to  the  value  of  above  1000  ducats,  is  obliged  to  pay  this 
one  per  thoufand.  The  king  has  granted  the  court  of  con¬ 
fulfhip  the  perpetual  government  of  the  exchange.  In  all 
matters  relating  to  trade,  generally  the  Commiffioners  of  the 
India-Houfe  take  the  advice  of  the  prior  and  confuls,  who 
upon  all  occanons,  have  been  very  ferviceable  to  the  crown’ 
advancing  very  confiderable  fums  of  money,  as  neceffities 
have  required. 

Remarks. 

From  the  foregoing  narrative,  in  reeard  to  the  nature  of  the 
coniular  office,  as  exercifed  by  the  English,  the  French,  and 
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the  Spaniards,  it  is  obvious  that  their  inftkutkm  is  a  kind  of 
court- merchant,  to  determine  affairs  relating  to  commerce 
in  a  fummary  way. 

With  regard  to  France  and  Spain,  this  office,  we  may  ob- 
ferve,  is  to  be  confidered  in  a  two-fold  light,  that  rs  to  fay, 
in  a  domeftic,  as  well  as  a  foreign  one;  but,  in  refpeft  to 
England,  only  in  the  latter,  we  having  no  confular  eftablifh- 
ment  within  the  kingdom,  derived  from  our  own  laws  and 
conftitution,  to  fettle  and  adjuft  matters  of  difpute  and  con- 
troverfy  between  traders  in  that  eafy,  unexpenfive,  and  fum¬ 
mary  manner,  that  thofe  other  nations  have  judged  requifite 
to  inftitute.  Confuls,  indeed,  who  are  refident  in  Engla'nd 
from  foreign  States,  a£!  upon  the  fame  principles  as  our  Britifh 
confuls  that  refide  in  foreign  States  ;  but  thefe  are  not  our 
own  domeftic  confuls,  fuch  as  are  eftablifhed  in  feveral  of  the 
provinces  of  France,  or  of  the  nature  of  that  office,  as  we 
have  defcribed  the  fame  to  be  exercifed  in  Spain.  For  thefe 
are  a  fpecies  of  courts  of  judicature,  eftablifhed  and  fet  apart 
wholly  to  confider  of,  and  determine  upon,  matters  of  trade 
and  navigation,  as  well  between  natives  and  natives,  as  be¬ 
tween  natives  and  foreigners. 

Inftitutions  of  this  kind,  as  eftablifhed  in  France,  certainly 
hnfwer  very  good  purpofes  to  the  trading  interefts  of  that 
kingdom,  in  two  eflential  refpedfs  ;  (l.)  As  they  prevent 
tedious  litigations  at  law  between  traders;  and,  (2.)  As  they 
bring  the  confular  courts  familiarly  acquainted  with  the 
affairs  of  commerce,  which  renders  their  decifions  eafy  to 
the  court,  and  no  way  vexatious  or  expenfive  to  the  fubjedt. 
For,  as  thefe  determinations  are  all  recorded  in  thefe  courts, 
from  time  to  time,  when  any  point  occurs  that  may  not  have 
been  determined  by  their  predeceffors,  or  which  may  be  a 
new  cafe,  they  have  from  an  index  of  references,  immediate 
recourfe  to  cafes,  as  fimilar  as  they  can  find,  and  form  a 
judgment  therefrom,  in  the  manner  that  our  courts  of  law 
make  their  decifions,  from  confulting  a  fimilitude  of  cafes 
of  their  learned  predeceffors,  and  weighing  them  confiftently 
with  the  fundamental  principles  of  law.  But,  thefe  confu¬ 
lar  courts  being  reftrained  merely  to  matters  of  trade,  they 
become  more  fkilful,  judicious,  and  expert,  in  this  one  fpe-. 
cies  of  cafes,  than  any  court  could  poffibly  be,  wherein  they 
undertake  the  decifion  of  cafes  of  every  kind.  Nor  are 
courts  of  this  nature  eftablifhed  only  in  France  and  Spain, 
but,  in  moft  other  trading  nations,  merchant-judges  are  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  trying  of  merchants  affairs  fummarily.  And, 
perhaps,  if  fuch  courts  were  duly  eftablifhed  and  authorized 
in  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  they  certainly  might  and 
would  prove  highly  beneficial,  not  only  according  to  the 
opinion  of  fome  of  the  moft  judicious  merchants  this  king¬ 
dom  ever  had,  but  according  to  the  fentiments  of  our  ableft 
ftatefmen,  who  have  well  underftood  the  nature  of  trade, 
and  have  been  for  removing  all  clogs  and  obftru&ions  to  it’s 
profperity.  This  matter,  however,  we  {hall  not  here  enter 
into,  but  defer  it’s  confideration  to  the  article  Merchant- 
Court,  where  we  {hall  give  the  fentiments  of  thofe  who 
have  favoured  a  defign  of  this  nature,  {hew  how  thefe  efta- 
blifhments  are  regulated  in  foreign  countries,  and  humbly 
fubmit  our  own  remarks  to  the  reader’s  judgment. 

As  the  affairs  of  our  trade,  and  the  interefts,  rights,  and 
privileges  of  our  merchants  and  feamen  in  foreign  countries, 
are  ordinarily  left  to  the  condudt  of  our  Britifh  confuls,  they 
cannot  be  too  well  qualified  for  this  province  :  nor  is  it  of  lefs 
dignity  and  honour  to  our  merchants  refiding  in  other 
countries,  to  our  matters  of  {hips,  and  to  our  feamen  in  ge¬ 
neral,  than  benefit  and  advantage  to  them,  and  to  our  trade 
in  general,  to  have  perfons  of  abilities  appointed  for  ftations 
of  fo  great  importance  to  the  kingdom.  There  have  been 
inftances  of  fome  gentlemen  that  have  been  appointed  in  this 
capacity,  who,  being  well  qualified  for  their  poft,  and 
having  a  happy  talent  at  reconciling  differences  between  their 
countrymen  and  foreigners,  and  fupporting  their  ftation  with 
a  becoming  dignity,  have  prevented  great  broils  and  heart¬ 
burnings  between  kingdoms,  which  might  have  broke  out 
into  a  flame,  had  the  proper  accompliftiments  been  wanting 
for  fuch  a  truft. 

Befides,  a  conful  being  always  on  the  fpot,  daily  converfant 
with  the  practice  of  trade,  and  with  the  traders  of  thofe  na¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  of  his  own,  if  he  is  a  man  of  difcernment, 
he  will  not  be  at  a  lofs  to  difcover  what  difficulties  and  dif- 
couragements  the  trade  of  his  own  nation  labours  under, 
and  what  advantages  our  rivals  may  have  over  us,  by  an  in- 
fradlion  of  treaties,  which  may  be  winked  at,  highly  to  our 
disadvantage,  and  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  our  competitors, 
iiut  a  conful  of  judgment  and  fagacity,  who  does  not  keep 
at  Inch  a  diftance  from  practical  traders,  as  an  ambaffador, 
may  have  greater  opportunities  of  knowing  our  grievances 
•  n  commerce,  and  of  pointing  out  the  proper  way  and  means 
to  rediefs  them,  than  one  who  reprefents  his  fovereign  in  a 
u  peri  or  capacity.  Wherefore  it  feems  reafonable,  that 
gentlemen  of  this  clafs  fhould  have  appointments  from  the 
government,  as  well  as  thofe  other  privileges  to  which  they 
are  rntitled,  as  in  Turkey,  a  certain  duty  on  the  goods 
loaded  and  unloaded ;  and  others  a  ftipend  on  the  {hipping 

And,  with  all  humble  fubmiffion  to  my  fuperiors  in  judg- 
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hient,  I  Would  beg  leave  to  fuggeft  the  following  queftions. 

1.  Whether  the  capacity  of  a  confulfhip  may  not  be  looked 
upon  as  a  proper  preparatory  ftation  to  that  of  an  ambaffa¬ 
dor  in  ordinary  at  foreign  courts,  efpecially  where  the  in- 
tereft  of  our  trade  is  always  at  ftake  ? 

2.  Whether  a  gentleman,  having  added  in  this  ftation,  in  a 
manner  no  way  derogatory  to  the  intereft  and  honour  of  his 
country,  may  not  reafonably  be  prefumed  to  underftand  our 
commercial  interefts  better  than  one  who  has  never  had  op¬ 
portunities  of  being  pradfically  informed  in  affairs  of  this  na¬ 
ture  ;  and  whether  a  perfon  thus  qualified,  and  by  means  of 
a  fuitable  appointment  from  the  government,  may  not  be 
better  enabled  to  fupport  the  dignity  of  the  office  than  is  done 
in  general  at  prefent,  give  proper  intelligence,  in  regard  to 
matters  of  commerce,  either  to  ambafladors  in  ordinary  or 
extraordinary,  and  to  the  adminiftration,  &c.  and  thereby 
far  more  contribute  to  the  intereft  of  trade  than  they  can  at 
prefent  ? 

3.  Whether,  if  this  poft  was  conftituted  as  introdudfory  to  a 
higher  ftation  under  the  crown,  it  might  not  prove  an  in¬ 
ducement  to  the  younger  branches  of  our  moft  noble  and  ho¬ 
nourable  families  to  make  the  ftudies  of  commerce  one 
eflential  part  of  their  erudition  ? 

4.  Whether,  if  this  pradfice  was  introduced,  many  of  the 
Tons  of  thofe  honourable  families  would  not  chufe  to  be  bred 
merchants,  in  order  firft  to  become  confuls,  and  afterwards 
refidents,  envoys,  ambafladors,  &c.  at  foreign  courts  ? 

5.  Whether  thofe  young  perfons  of  great  families  and  diftinc- 
tion  would  not  hereby  reap  far  greater  benefits  and  advan¬ 
tages  by  travel  in  this  manner  into  foreign  countries  (for  con- 
fulfhips  might  be  fo  judicioufly  fhifted  from  time  to  time,  fo 
as  to  give  a  young  gentleman  of  erudition  an  opportunity  of 
feeiftg  feveral  of  the  principal  nations  in  Europe,  and  under¬ 
standing  their  trade)  and  thus,  by  his  travel  and  experience 
in  the  trade  of  various  nations,  be  able  to  accumulate  fuch  a 
fund  of  commercial  knowlege,  as  could  not  fail  to  accom- 
plifh  him  toreprefent  his  fovereign  hereafter,  with  all  defire- 
able  dignity  and  fplendor  at  foreign  courts,  return  to  his  na¬ 
tive  country  with  applaufe,  and  become  as  confpicuous  for 
the  care  and  prote&ion  of  the  trade  of  his  country  at  home 
as  he  was  abroad  ? 

6.  Whether  this  might  not  prove  the  means  of  rendering  the 
name  of  a  merchant  as  honourable  in  this  kingdom  as  it  ever 
ought  to  be,  according  to  what  is  reprefented  under  the  ar¬ 
ticle  of  Commerce  :  and  whether,  in  confequence  hereof, 
we  might  not  hope  to  fee  the  grand  reprefen tative  of  the  na¬ 
tion  filled  with  thofe  who  underftand  trade,  as  well  foreign 
as  domeftic,  and  from  whom,  when  they  had  done  with  the 
pratftice  of  it,  we  might  expert  the  fcjrndeft  judgment,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  commerce  of  the  nation  in  general,  and  his  ma- 
jefty  the  beft  councils  upon  thofe  important  occafions  ?  See 
the  article  Merchant-Court. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  and  AVERAGES,  [fee  Average.] 
is  commonly  ufed  by  the  law-merchant,  for  that  contribution 
which  is  made  towards  Ioffes  fuftained,  where  goods  are  caft 
into  the  fea  for  the  fafeguard  of  the  {hip,  &c.  during  a 
tempeft :  ’tis  fo  called,  becaufe  allotted  after  the  rate  of  every 
man’s  goods  aboard. 

By  the  antient  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  fea  in  a  ftorm,  on 
extreme  neceffity,  the  goods,  wares,  guns,  &c.  may,  by  con¬ 
fulting  the  mariners,  be  thrown  overboard  for  prefervation  of 
the  fhip ;  and,  if  they  confent  not,  the  matter  may,  not- 
withftanding,  command  the  cafting  overboard  what  goods, 
See.  he  {hall  think  fitting,  for  fafety  of  the  reft,  if  the  dan¬ 
ger  continues  :  but,  if  there  be  a  merchant  or  fupercargo 
aboard,  on  requeft  he  {hould  begin  firft  ;  then  the  mariners, 
who  {hall  anfwer  double,  if  they  embezzle  to  their  own 
ufe.  And,  if  the  merchant  refufe,  the  mafter  and  mariners 
may  proceed  without  him,  taking  care  that  things  of  leaft 
value  and  greateft  weight  be  flung  overboard  :  if  the  fhip 
happen  to  arrive  fafe  at  her  port,  the  mafter  and  greateft  part 
of  the  crew  are  to  make  oath,  that  the  goods  were  caft  over¬ 
board  for  fafety  of  the  {hip  ;  the  remainder,  whether  they 
pay  freight,  muft  come  into  the  average. 

All  the  parties  interefted  are  to  bear  the  lofs  by  a  general 
contribution  ;  and  a  mafter,  or  purfer,  {hall  contribute  for 
prefervation  ;  alfo  the  paffengers  for  what  they  have  in  the 
fhip  ;  and  where  they  have  no  goods,  in  regard  they  are  a 
burthen  to  it,  ’tis  faid,  an  eftimate  {hall  be  made  of  their  ap- 
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pare!,  rings,  See.  towards  a  contribution  for  the  lofs  ;  and 


generally  money,  jewels,  cloaths,  and  all  things  (except  the 
cloaths  borne  on  a  man’s  body,  or  victuals,  Sec.)  are  liable 
to  contribution  and  average.  And  the  goods  loft  {hall  be 
valued,  and  alfo  thofe  faved ;  which  being  known,  a  pro¬ 
portionable  value  {hall  be  contributed  by  the  goods  faved,  to¬ 
wards  reparation  of  thofe  loft  ;  and,  if  any  of  the  goods 
fayed  are  fpoiled  or  injured,  the  fame  muft  come  into  the  con¬ 
tribution  for  the  damage  received. 

If  there  happen  to  be  plate.  Sec.  in  cheft  or  bale,  at  the  time 
of  cafting  over  the  goods,  and  a  fupercargo  aboard,  he  is  to 
notice  it  to  the  mafter  or  mariners. 

And,  as  to  the  eftimation  in  thefe  cafes,  fome  have  held,  that 
regard  is  had,  not  to  what  might  be  got  by  the  goods  loft, 
but  the  damage  fuftained,  and  are  therefore  to  be  valued  only 
1  at 
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it  what  they  coft :  but  Others  fay,  they  are  to  be  valued 
at  what  they  might  be  fold  for,  when  caft  overboard.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Lex  Mercatoria  ofMalins,  this  order  is  to  be 
obferved ;  if  caft  overboard  before  half  the  voyage  is  per¬ 
formed,  they  are  to  be  valued  at  the  price  they  coif  ;  but,  if 
after,  at  the  price  of  the  reft,  when  fold.  And  the  cuftom 
is  now  genera],  for  the  goods  faved  and  loft,  to  be  eftimated 
at  what  thofe  faved  are  iold  for,  freight  and  other  neceflary 
charges  firft  deducted . 

If  a  fhip’s  gear  or  apparel  be  loft:  by  ftorm,  ’tis  not  within 
the  average,  unlefs  in  the  avoiding  a  danger,  as  flinging  the 
maft  overboard,  &c.  which  is  to  be  made  good  by  the  fhip 
and  lading  pro  rata.  The  laws  of  Oleron  ordain,  that  in 
fuch  cafe  the  mafter  is  firft  to  confult  thofe  aboard,  who  have 
goods  and  merchandize  in  the  veffel. 

But,  if  any  perfons  aboard  defire  the  mafter  to  put  into  any 
port  for  fear  of  pirates,  and  in  going  out  he  lofes  anchors  or 
cables,  they  fhall  pay  for  them. 

The  goods  caft  overboard  to  lighten  the  fhip  make  no  dere¬ 
lict,  fo  as  to  be  forfaken,  or  wilfully  caft  away.  If  fuch 
goods  fhipped  in  England  are  taken  up  by  another  Fnglifh  fhip 
at  fea,  an  aiftion  lies  to  recover  the  goods  :  and  any  being 
thrown  overboard,  and  afterwards  recovered,  the  contribu¬ 
tion  ceafes,  faving  for  the  damage  received.  If,  before  they 
are  recovered,  the  owner  hath  had  an  average,  he  is  to  re- 
ftore  the  money,  deducting  for  the  lofs  by  the  damage. 

Some  fea  ordonnances  require  fuch  of  the  fhip’s  utenfils  to 
be  firft  thrown  overboard,  as  are  not  of  the  greateft  fervice, 
then  the  feamens  chefts,  and  after  them  other  things  :  yet 
fome  things  feem  to  be  excepted  in  fome  cafes,  as  cannon  and 
other  inftruments,  or  provifions  to  relieve  a  city  in  time  of 
war,  the  law  preferring  the  urgent  fervice  of  the  prince,  to 
the  fubjedt’s  life. 

If  a  fhip  be  indifcreetly  laden  above  the  birth-mark,  and  an 
ejedtion  happen,  no  contribution  fhall  be  made,  but  fatisfac- 
tion  made  by  the  fhip’s  mafter  or  owners.  Or  if  forbidden 
goods  be  put  on  board,  and  happen  to  be  the  caufe  of  da¬ 
mage,  the  mafter  fhall  bear  the  lofs,  and  may  alfo  be  pro- 
fecuted  ;  or,  if  he  take  in  things  without  leave  of  the  freight¬ 
ers,  and  a  ftorm  arife,  in  which  part  of  their  goods  are 
thrown  overboard,  he  only  fhall  anfwer  it;  nor  fhall  contri¬ 
bution  be  had  for  goods  brought  fecretly  on  board,  unknown 
to  the  mafter  or  purfer,  if  they  are  ejefted. 

If,  a  fhip  being  taken  at  fea,  the  mafter,  to  get  the  fhip  and 
lading  out  of  the  enemy’s  hands,  engages  to  pay  a  fum  of 
money,  and  furrenders  himfelf  as  a  fecurity,  he  fhall  be  re¬ 
deemed  at  the  coft  and  charges  of  the  fhip  and  lading,  ac¬ 
cording  to  every  man’s  intereft,  by  a  contribution  ;  as  alfo  if 
a  pirate  takes  part  to  fpare  the  reft ;  but,  if  by  violence,  the 
reft  are  not  fubjedt  to  average,  unlefs  fo  agreed  by  the  mer¬ 
chants  :  though,  where  an  enemy  takes  goods,  the  remainder 
fhall  be  liable  to  average. 

Contribution  is  to  be  paid  for  the  pilot’s  fee,  that  hath 
brought  a  fhip  into  port  for  her  fafeguard  ;  and  likewife  for 
raifing  the  fhip  off  the  ground,  when  there  is  no  fault  in  the 
mafter.  And,  if  damage  be  received  by  two  fhip’s  ftriking 
againft  each  other,  and  there  be  no  fault  in  either,  contri¬ 
bution  is  to  be  made  by  a  juft  equality  ;  but,  if  there  be  fault 
on  either  fide,  full  fatisfadtion  fhall  be  made  the  merchant  in¬ 
jured  :  if  one  fhip  perifhes,  as  the  lofs  cannot  be  propor¬ 
tioned,  there  can  be  no  contribution ;  as  otherwife  a  perfon 
might  fet  an  old  weak  fhip  againft  a  ftrong  one,  for  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  recompence.  Alfo  this  hinders  not  the  owners  of 
a  fuffering  fhip  from  bringing  their  adtion  to  recover  damage ; 
but,  if  done  in  the  night,  the  party  muft  prove  he  made  out 
light  or  fire,  or  gave  other  notice,  by  crying  or  calling  out. 
As  the  common  law  efteems  the  fhip’s  cargo  fecurity  for  the 
freight  due,  fo  the  maritime  law  adjudges  them  for  the  aver¬ 
age,  ’till  which  is  fettled,  the  mafter  is  not  to  deliver  them ; 
if  therefore  the  merchant  will  not  agree  to  it  when  fettled, 
the  mafter  may  detain  the  lading ;  and  may  bar  any  adtion 
at  law  in  that  cafe;  by  pleading  the  fpecial  matter. 

If  a  lighter,  or  the  fhip’s  boat,  having  part  of  the  cargo, 
perifh,  and  the  fhip  be  faved,  contribution  is  to  be  made ; 
but,  if  the  contrary  happen,  none  is  recoverable. 

Where  paffengers  caft  goods  out  of  a  ferry-boat,  in  a  tem- 
peft,  to  preferve  their  lives,  the  owners  fhall  have  no  reme¬ 
dy  ;  unlefs  the  boatman  have  furcharged  the  boat,  againft 
whom  they  may  have  an  adtion. 

After  a  general  fhipwreck  is  no  contribution.  An  averao-e  is 
paid  to  mafters,  for  taking  care  of  goods,  expreffed  in°the 
bills  of  lading.  See  B  i  l  l  s  of  Lading. 

C  O  N  V  O  Y  S  at  fea,  and  C  R  U I Z  E  R  S,  for  the  better  fe- 
curing  the  trade  of  this  kingdom. 

A  convoy  fignifies  one  or  more  men  of  war,  to  accompany 
and  protedf  merchant- fin ps  in  time  of  war  ;  and  cruizers  are 
fhips  of  war  appointed  to  crofs  the  feas  to  and  fro,  particu¬ 
larly  on  the  coafts  of  this  kingdom,  for  clearing  the  fame 
from  enemies. 

Remarks 

Containing  fome  cafes  determined  in  our  courts  of  judica¬ 
ture,  relative  to  Convoys,  &c. 

A  fhip,  infured  to  a  certain  place  abroad,  was  warranted  to 
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depart  with  convoy  :  and,  being  loft,  an  adtion  of  the  cafe 
was  brought,  wherein  the  jury  found  a  fpecial  verdia  to  this" 
purpole,  viz.  1  hat  the  fhip  departed  out  of  the  river  Thames 
under  convoy  ;  from  which  fhe  was  feparated  about  the  Lie 
of  W  ight  by  bad  weather,  and  put  in  at  Torbay,  and  was  de¬ 
tained  there  by  contrary  winds  ;  that  the  mafter,  expeain*  to 
meet  the  convoy,  failed  out,  but  could  not  meet  with  her° for 
ftrefs  of  weather;  that  the  fhip  was  taken  by  the  French, 
and  fo  loft,  &c.  Here  the  queftion  was,  concerning  the 
true  meaning  of  thofe  words,  viz.  Warranted  to  depart  with 
convoy  r 

The  counfel  for  the  plaintiff  infilled,  that  no  more  was  in¬ 
tended  than  a  departure  with  convoy,  at  firft  letting  out  • 
which  being  provided,  and  fo  found  by  the  verdict,  they  had’ 
fulfilled  their  warranty.  And  that  what  the  mafter  did  af¬ 
terwards,  ought  not  to  prejudice  the  plaintiff;  for  the  mafter 
is  in  nature  of  a  common  carrier,  to  convey  goods  from  one 
port  to  another  ;  but  as  ’tis  here  found,  he  did  not  mifbehave 
himfelf,  for  he  came  forth  to  meet  his  convoy,  and  did  en¬ 
deavour  it,  but  was  hindered  by  ftrefs  of  weather.  And  fup- 
pofe  the  words  had  been,  warranted  to  depart  with  convoy, 
and  fo  to  continue  to  the  end  of  the  voyage  (dangers  of  the 
fea  only  excepted)  if  the  fhip  fhould  happen  to  be  taken  by 
the  enemy,  that  is  a  danger  at  fea  ;  or  if  the  convoy  leave 
her,  being  commanded  another  way  by  the  king  ;  or  in  cafe 
fhe  be  affaulted  and  will  not  fight ;  the  infurers  fhall  lofe  no¬ 
thing  in  either  of  thefe  cafes  :  for  the  words  fignify,  that  all 
neceflary  care  fhall  be  taken  to  preferve  the  fhip  which  was 
done  in  this  cafe. 

For  the  defendant  it  was  Laid,  that  by  thefe  words,  the  fhip 
ought  to  go  all  the  way  with  convoy,  and  not  from  the  river 
only,  where  there  is  no  danger  from  an  enemy,  for  that 
could  never  be  the  meaning  or  intention  of  the  parties,  and 
that  flie  fhould  be  left  at  fea  where  there  is  danger.  This 
agreement  is  but  a  parole  contract,  and  muft  be  conftrued 
according  to  the  minds  of  the  parties,  and  not  according  to 
the  ftridt  fenfe  of  the  words  :  as,  when  a  perfon  is  obliged  to 
fecure  a  thing  under  iuch  terms  and  circumftances,  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  promife  muft  be  obferved  and  purfued.  So  if  a 
promife  be  made  to  deliver  goods  at  London,  and  for  that  pur- 
pofe  they  are  put  in  a  boat,  which  is  afterwards  loft,  though 
the  paity  ufed  his  endeavour,  that  fhall  not  difeharge  him, 
becaufe,  having  undertaken  the  thing  on  his  part,  he  ought  to 
perform  it.  ° 

’Tis  found  by  the  jury,  that  the  mafter  departed  out  of  the 
bay,  to  meet  the  convoy,  which  muft  be  to  fail  with  and  be 
protected  by  her  the  reft  of  the  voyage.  Here  was  a  feve- 
ranee  by  bad  weather:  now  the  fhip  might  have  come  up  to 
the  convoy,  or  that  to  the  fhip  ;  fhe  did  not  ftir  ’till  the  fhip 
was  taken,  therefore,  the  other  parties  being  to  provide  con¬ 
voy,  here  is  a  breach  of  the  agreement  on  their  fide,  which 
will  hinder  their  bringing  this  action,  efpecially  as  ’tis  an  en¬ 
tire  agreement,  and  no  precedent  condition. 

The  court  declared,  that  the  word  depart  is  only  terminus  a 
quo ;  and,  if  the  fhip  had  departed  from  London,  and  came 
back  again  by  fraud,  that  had  been  no  departure  within  the 
intention  of  this  agreement.  But,  as  ’tis  found,  the  voyage 
was  begun  with  convoy  :  the  feparation  afterwards  by  ftrefs 
of  weather,  both  endeavouring  to  fave  thcmfelves,  and  af¬ 
terwards  to  find  each  other  ;  and  there  being  no  fraud  found 
in  the  mafter;  judgment  was  given  for  the  plaintiff.  Though 
it  might  have  been  otherwife  determined,  if  the  convoy  had 
run  from  the  fhip,  and  by  that  means  file  had  been  taken. 

By  6  Ann.  c.  13.  ’tis  enadted,  That,  for  the  better  preferving 
fhips  employed  in  the  trade  of  Great-Britain,  over  and  above 
the  fhips  of  war  for  the  line  of  battle,  and  convoys  for  re¬ 
mote  parts,  forty-three  men  of  war  fhall  be  employed  as 
cruizers,  viz.  fix  third  rates,  twenty  fourth  rates,  thirteen 
fifth  rates,  and  four  fixth  rates,  to  cruize  in  fuch  ftations  as 
the  lords  commiflioners  of  the  admiralty  fhall  diredt ;  nine 
to  be  on  the  north-eaft  of  Great-Britain,  and  three  on  the 
north-weft  coafts  thereof.  To  be  careened  at  leaft  three 
times  a  year,  and  the  feamen  not  to  be  turned  over  to  any 
other  fhips  :  but  on  neceffity,  any  of  the  faid  cruizers,  by  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  lord  admiral.  See.  to  be  employed  in  the  line 
of  battle  on  this  fide  ofCapeFinifterre;  otherwife  to  be  always 
ufed  in  home  cruizing,  except  when  they  are  careening  of 
refitting. 

The  lord  high  admiral,  or  commiflioners  of  the  admiralty, 
to  appoint  a  commiflioner  of  the  navy,  or  other  perfon,  ter 
fupervife  thefe  cruizers,  and  fee  all  neceffaries  be  immediately 
provided  when  they  come  into  port,  and,  when  refitted,  to  or  - 
der  them  to  fea  again.  And  they  fhall  fend  up  to  the  admi¬ 
ralty,  within  eight  days  of  the  meeting  of  the  parliament,  an 
account  digefted  into  eight  columns,  relating  to  the  faid  fhips. 
And  the  lord  admiral,  Sic.  fhall,  every  year  during  the  war, 
appoint  the  aforefaid  fhips  to  be  cruizers  or  convoys  on  this 
fide  Cape  Finifterre  ;  and,  when  any  happen  to  be  taken  or 
loft,  another  of  the  fame  rate  to  be  appointed  to  fupply  it’s 
room. 

If  any  fhip  of  war,  privateer,  &c.  fhall  be  taken  as  prize, 
and  fo  adjudged  in  the  courts  of  admiralty,  the  officers  and 
feamen,  adtually  then  on  board,  fhall,  after  condemnation, 
have  the  foie  intereft  in  it  to  their  own  nJe,  without  being 
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further  accountable  ;  the  prize  to  be  fold  by  thofe  whom  they 
{hall  under  their  hands  and  feals  appoint,  and  the  whole  pro¬ 
duce  divided  among  them  as  directed  by  proclamation. 

But,  if  the  lord  high  admiral,  &c.  {hall  think  fit  to  take  into 
her  majefty’s  fervice  any  fuch  prize-ftiip,  it  {hall  be  apprail'ed 
by  officers  appointed  :  and,  on  producing  fuch  appraifement, 
with  a  certificate  of  the  delivery  of  the  {hip  fo  taken,  the  com- 
miffioners  of  the  navy  {hall  make  out  bills  for  paying  the 
full  value,  to  be  dillributed  as  aforefaid. 

And,  for  a  further  encouragement,  the  treafurer  of  the  navy 
{hall  pay,  upon  bills  made  forth  by  the  commilfioners  of  the 
navy,  to  the  officers,  feamen,  and  others,  on  board  any  man 
of  war,  &c.  in  fuch  adlion,  5].  for  every  man  that  was  liv¬ 
ing  on  board  the  fhip  taken  as  prize,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
engagement ;  the  number  to  be  proved  by  the  oaths  of  three 
or°more  of  the  chief  officers,  &c.  belonging  to  the  prize 
at  the  time  of  her  being  taken,  before  the  mayor,  or 
chief  magiftrate  of  the  port  whither  fuch  prize  is  brought: 
who  is  required  to  adminifter  fuch  oath,  and  forthwith  grant 
a  certificate  without  fee  or  reward.  On  producing  which 
certificate,  and  a  copy  of  the  condemnation,  the  commif- 
fioners  {hall,  within  fifteen  days,  make  out  bills  for  the  amount 
of  fuch  bounty,  payable  to  the  captors,  to  be  divided  among 
them,  according  to  the  proclamation. 

Nothing  herein  {hall  exempt  any  drips,  goods,  or  merchan¬ 
dize,  taken  as  prize,  from  payment  of  cuftoms,  or  being 
fubjedt  to  fuch  reftridtions  as  the  fame  are  liable  to  by  the  laws 
of  the  realm  :  but,  when  brought  into  port,  {hall  be  unladen 
in  prefence  of  the  cuftom-houfe  officers  for  fuch  port,  and 
kept  in  her  majefty’s  warehoufes  ’till  appraifed  and  fold.  The 
captors  may  bring  appraifers  to  view,  appraife,  and  buy  them 
at  reafonable  times,  and,  when  fold,  the  cuftoms  to  be  paid 
before  delivery,  &c. 

All  appraifements  and  fales  of  fuch  {hips  and  goods  to  be 
made  by  agents  named  in  equal  numbers  by  the  commander, 
officers,  and  feamen  ;  if  the  captain  appoints  one  or  more 
perfons,  then  the  other  officers,  or  majority,  {hall  name  the 
like  number,  and  all  the  fhip’s  company,  the  fame  number, 
to  a£l  in  their  behalf.  And  after  fale  public  notice  to  be 
given,  of  the  day  appointed  for  payment  of  the  feveral 
lhares,  after  which,  if  any  remain  in  the  agent’s  hands,  or 
be  not  legally  demanded  within  three  years,  it  {hall  go  to 
Greenwich  hofpital. 

And  the  bills,  made  out,  {hall  be  payable  to  the  agents  ap¬ 
pointed,  to  be  diftributed  as  abovementioned. 

If  any  officer  or  feamen  {hall  break  bulk  on  board,  or  em¬ 
bezzle  any  of  the  goods,  tackle,  &c.  he  {hall  forfeit  treble 
the  value  of  all  fuch  goods,  &c.  one  third  to  Greenwich  hof¬ 
pital,  the  other  two  thirds  to  the  informer. 

A  proclamation  iftued  purfuant  to  this  add,  appointing  the 
diftribution  of  prizes  taken,  and  the  bounty  for  taking  {hips 
of  war,  Sec. 

By  which  was  ordered,  That  the  net  proceed  of  all  prizes, 
and  bounty-money  for  prifoners  taken,  be  divided  into  eight 
equal  parts ;  whereof  three  eights  to  the  captain,  one  eighth 
{hall  go  to  a  flag-officer,  if  actually  on  board.  To  the  marine 
captains,  fea  lieutenants,  and  mafter,  one  eighth,  to  be 
equally  divided  among  them.  The  marine  lieutenants,  boat- 
fwain,  gunner,  purfer,  carpenter,  mailer’s  mate,  furgeons, 
and  chaplain,  one  eighth.  The  midfhipmen,  carpenter’s 
mates,  boatfwain’s  mates,  gunner’s  mates,  yeoman  of  the 
{heets,  coxfwain,  quarter- mafter,  quarter-mafter’s  mates, 
furgeon’s  mate,  yeomen  of  the  powder-room,  and  ferjeants 
of  marines,  one  eighth.  The  trumpeter’s,  quarter-gunners, 
carpenter’s  crew,  fteward,  cook,  armourer,  fteward’s  mate, 
cook’s  mate,  gunfmith,  cooper,  fwabber,  ordinary  trumpe¬ 
ter,  barber,  able  feamen,  ordinary  feamen,  volunteers  by 
letter,  and  marine  foldiers,  two  eighths. 

Every  captain  of  a  man  of  war,  taking  any  prize,  is,  as  foon 
as  may  be,  to  tranfmit  to  the  navy-board  a  true  lift  of  the 
names  of  all  the  officers,  & c.  on  board,  at  the  taking  of 
fuch  prize. 

And  in  cafe  any  fea  captain,  inferior  commiffioner,  &c.  be¬ 
longing  to  any  fhip  of  war,  be  abfent  at  the  time  of  the  cap¬ 
ture,  their  {hare  {hall  be  caft  into  thofe  allowed  to  the  trum¬ 
peter,  quarter-gunners,  &c. 

The  commiffioners  of  the  navy  are  required,  after  condem¬ 
nation  of  the  prize,  to  examine  the  before- mentioned  lift  by 
the  {hip’s  mufter-book,  and  fee  that  it  agrees  in  all  points, 
and,  upon  requeft,  {hall  forthwith  grant  a  certificate  of  the 
truth  of  any  lift,  to  the  agents  named  by  the  captors  ;  and, 
on  application,  are  to  give  the  find  agents  all  fuch  lifts  as 
they  {hall  find  requifite,  and  to  be  otherwife  aiding  and  affift- 
ing  to  the  faid  agents  as  {hall  be  necefiary. 

And  the  agents,  appointed  to  make  fales  of  the  prizes,  {hall 
notice  the  day  and  place  for  payment  of  the  lhares,  in  the 
London  Gazette,  that  the  notification  of  three  years  within 
which  the  {hares  are  to  be  demanded,  or  to  go  to  Greenwich 
hofpital,  may  be  afeertained. 

By  order  of  council,  made  in  the  reign  of  king  William  III, 
and  afterwards  confirmed  by  queen  Anne,  a  method  was  di¬ 
rected  to  be  obferved  by  the  commanders  of  men  of  war.  Sic. 
in  examining  and  fecuring  the  prifoners  taken  on  board  pri- 
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vateers,  for  the  more  eafy  convidlion  of  traitors  and  pirates, 
being  Britilh  fubjedts,  found  in  privateers  belonging  to  the 
enemy. 

All  prifoners  fufpedled  as  fuch  to  be  carefully  examined,  and 
fuch  as  own  their  country,  {hall  fign  their  examinations : 
alfo  three  or  four  of  the  {hip’s  company  {hall  take  particular 
notice  of  fuch  as  confefs  themfelves  born  Britifti  fubjedis,  or 
are  fufpedled  to  be  fo  by  their  language,  or  any  other  cir- 
cumftances,  to  the  end  they  may  fpeak  pofitively  on  a  trial. 
On  taking  any  privateer,  the  papers,  particularly  the  com- 
miffion,  and  roll  de  l’equipage,  are  carefully  to  be  fecured, 
and  after  particular  notice  taken  of  them,  and  being  figned 
by  three  or  four  of  the  {hip’s  crew,  that  they  may  be  able  to 
prove  the  fame,  if  required  :  they  are  to  be  tranfmitted  to  the 
judge  of  the  admiralty  at  Dodlor’s-Commons. 

If  no  commiffion  be  found,  all  the  prifoners  are  to  be  carried 
before  fome  magiftrate  as  foon  as  brought  on  Ihore,  with 
fuch  witnefles  as  are  thought  requifite,  who  can  fpeak  to  the 
manner  of  capture,  Sec.  and  thereupon  all  the  faid  prifoners 
{hall  be  committed  as  pirates. 

The  captains,  officers,  and  bailors,  of  all  {hips  appointed  to 
convoy  merchants  {hips  or  others,  {hall  duly  attend  upon 
that  charge  without  delay,  according  to  their  inftrudtions ; 
and  whofoever  {hall  negledt  their  duty  in  this  cafe,  and  not 
defend  the  {hips  and  merchandize  in  their  convoy,  or  {lull 
extort  any  reward,  from  any  merchant  or  mafter  of  fhip  for 
convoying  fuch  {hips  belonging  to  his  majefty’s  fubjefb,  {hall 
be  obliged  to  make  reparation  of  the  damage,  as  the  court  of 
admiralty  {hall  adjudge,  and  {hall  be  otherwife  puniftied  by  a 
court  martial.  13  Car.  II.  confirmed  by  22  Geo.  II. 
Cruizers  are  commonly  the  beft  failing  {hips,  appointed  by 
the  admiralty  in  certain  latitudes,  in  order  to  meet  with  and 
deftroy  the  enemy  ;  they  are  commonly  of  the  fmalleft  rates, 
and  muft  on  no  account  leave  their  ftations  during  the  time 
for  which  they  are  appointed,  except  obliged  fo  to  do  by 
ftrefs  of  weather,  or  damage.  It  was  enabled  by  6  Ann. 
that,  befides  the  line  of  battle  {hips,  forty  and  three  others 
fhould  be  employed  as  convoys  and  cruizers  for  the  prefer  - 
vation  of  the  merchants  {hipping  j  four  of  which  were  to 
be  third  rates,  fixteen  fourth  rates,  and  the  reft  of  competent 
ftrength  to  protect  our  trade. 

Seethe  article  Assurance,  the  latter  part,  in  regard  to 
Convoys. 

COPIES  of  Authors.  Under  the  articles  Book  and  Book¬ 
seller,  we  have  endeavoured  to  {hew  the  reafonablenefs 
and  equity  of  a  law  for  the  afeertaining  of  literary  property, 
as  an  encouragement  to  men  of  letters  to  devote  their  time 
to  the  fervice  of  the  public,  by  compofing,  printing,  and 
publifhing  their  works.  And,  having  referred  from  thofe 
heads  to  the  article  of  Copies,  we  {hall  here  conclude,  what 
we  have  to  urge  further  on  that  matter. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  nature,  a  principle  more  juft,  more 
unexceptionable,  and  rational,  than  that  every  ind ividual  fhould 
be  intitled  to  the  effebls  of  his  own  labour  and  induftry ;  and 
it  is  the  duty  as  well  as  intereft  of  the  community  to  protett 
him  therein  :  nor  can  any  thing  prove  a  greater  obftacle  and 
difeouragement  to  learning  and  fcience,  than'the  infecurity 
and  precarioufnefs  of  this  kind  of  property  ;  and  therefore 
nothing  can  be  more  detrimental  to  civil  fociety,  which  is 
upheld  by  literature,  and  muft  degenerate  into  a  ftate  of  fa- 
vage  barbarifm  and  brutality  without  it ;  which  is  the  con¬ 
dition  of  all  countries,  where  learning  is  contemned. 

It  is  not  every  one,  indeed,  that  ftands  in  need  of  turning 
author  for  gain’s  fake  5  people  of  large  and  independent  for¬ 
tunes,  when  they  are  difpofed  to  ferve  the  public  in  that  ca¬ 
pacity,  commonly  prefent  their  copies  to  bookfellers,  or  to 
fome  favourite  to  whom  their  worth  may  be  an  acceptable 
prefent.  But  thefe  are  but  very  few,  when  compared  to  the 
number  of  others,  who  have  been  obliged  to  ftudy  and  pub- 
lifh  their  performances,  from  the  reafonable  and  laudable  mo¬ 
tives  of  private  as  well  as  public  intereft  and  advantage.  For 
perfons,  qualified  and  follicitous  to  ferve  communities  this  way 
to  any  lafting  purpofe,  are  feldom  engaged  in  abtive  life  for  their 
fupport  and  maintenance  ;  nor  are  fuch  ftations  rarely  com¬ 
patible  with  a  life  of  clofe  ftudy,  which  muft  be  a  life  of  fo- 
litude  and  retirement  from  that  hurry  and  ablion  required  in 
the  ordinary  concerns  of  mankind. 

Perfons  thus  naturally  turned  to  contemplation,  and  fponta- 
neoufly  excluding  themfelves  from  all  benefits  derived  from 
the  other  ways  of  fubfiftence,  have  they  not  as  good  a  right 
to  the  fecurity  of  their  literary  property,  as  men  have  to  any 
other  kind  of  property  whatfoever  ?  Nay,  as  property  of  this 
kind  is  liable  to  be  artfully  pirated,  either  by  piece-meal,  or 
by  curtailing,  or  enlarging  with  trifling  additions,  emenda¬ 
tions,  and  corrections,  as  they  are  too  often  very  falfly  call¬ 
ed  ;  does  not  being  thus  liable  to  public  plunder  and  outrage 
render  literary  property  precarious  enough,  though  the  wif-  1 
dom  of  the  legiflature  Ihould  interpofe  to  make  the  ftrongeft 
law  to  fecure  it  ? 

The  expence  of  a  perfon’s  education,  and  the  many  years  j 
fevere  ftudy  and  application,  as  well  as  general  converfation, 
that  every  man  muft  have  the  benefit  of,  before  he  is  capable  ji 
of  producing  any  work  of  literature,  whereby  he  can  fubfift  f 
w'ith  dccencv,  fufficiently  {hews  how  much  more  hazardous  | 
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the  cafe  of  fuch  men  is,  who  are  defirous  to  be  ufeful  iri  this 
capacity,  than  that  of  any  other  clafs  in  the  community. 

To  deny  fubje&s,  who  thus  devote  themfelves  to  the  public 
fervice,  a  due  protection  for  their  literary  property  by  the 
laws,  is  tacitly  to  deny  the  utility  of  books  and  literature,  to 
ftrike  at  the  foundation  of  all  feminaries,  colleges,  and  uni  • 
verfities,  for  the  promotion  of  letters  :  is  it  not  in  effedt  to 
declare  rather  in  favour  of  the  life  of  a  favage-negro  or  Indian, 
than  that  of  a  civilized  Briton  ? 

4  Although  all  learning,  as  the  great  lord  Bacon  obferves, 

4  fhould  be  referred  to  adlion,  yet  we  may  here  eafily  fall  into 
4  the  error  of  fuppofing  the  ftomach  idle,  becaufe  it  neither 
4  performs  the  office  of  motion,  as  the  limbs  ;  nor  of  fenfe, 

*  as  the  head  ;  though  it  digefts  and  diftributes  to  all  the 

*  other  parts  :  in  like  manner  if  a  man  thinks  philofophy 
4  and  univerfality  but  idle  fludies,  he  does  not  confider  that 
4  all  profeffions  are  from  thence  fupplied.’  For  more  matter  on 
this  head,  fee  the  articles  Book  and  Bookseller. 

C  OPPER-Mines,  are  in  various  parts  of  the  world  more  or 

lefs.  The  moll:  noted  are  thofe  which  Dr  Edward  Brown 
gave  an  account  of  to  the  Royal  Society.  They  are  as  follow  : 
Hern-Ground  is  a  little  tov/n  in  Hungary,  feated  very  high 
between  two  hills,  upon  a  part  of  land  of  the  fame  name, 
an  Hungarian  mile  diftant  from  Newfol.  In  this  town  is  the 
entrance  into  a  large  copper-mine  very  much  digged. 

I  went  in  through  a  cuniculus,  called  Tach-ftoln.  The  lleep 
defeents  are  made  by  ladders  or  trees  fet  upright,  with  deep 
notches  or  Hairs  cut  in  them  to  flay  the  foot  upon.  They 
are  not  troubled  with  water,  the  mine  lying  high  in  the  hill : 
but  they  are  molefted  with  dull  and  damps. 

The  veins  of  this  mine  are  large,  many  of  them  cumulate, 
and  the  ore  very  rich  :  in  an  hundred  pounds  of  ore,  they  or¬ 
dinarily  find  twenty  pounds  of  copper  ;  fometimes  thirty  or 
forty,  half  copper,  and  even  to  fixty  in  the  hundred.  Much 
of  the  ore  is  joined  fo  fall  in  the  rock,  that  it  is  feparated 
with  great  difficulty.  There  are  divers  forts  of  ore,  but  the 
chief  difference  is  between  the  yellow  and  the  black  ;  the 
yellow  is  pure  copper  ore,  the  black  contains  alfo  a  proportion 
of  filver. 

They  find  no  quickfilver  here  ;  the  mother  of  the  ore  is  yel¬ 
low,  and  the  copper  ore  heated,  and  call  into  water,  maketh 
it  become  like  that  of  fome  fulphureous  baths. 

They  feparate  the  metal  from  the  ore  with  great  difficulty. 
The  ore  commonly  paffes  14  times  through  the  furnace  : 
fometimes  it  is  burned,  and  other  times  melted,  fometimes 
by  itfelf,  and  fometimes  mixed  with  other  minerals  and  it’s 
own  drofs. 

There  are  divers  forts  of  vitriol  found  in  this  mine,  green, 
blue,  reddifh,  and  white.  There  is  alfo  a  green  earth,  or 
fediment  of  a  green  water  called  berggrun  ;  there  are  likewife 
Hones  found  of  a  beautiful  green  and  blue  colour,  and  one 
fort  on  which  turcoifes  have  been  found,  therefore  called  the 
mother  of  the  turcois. 

There  are  alfo  two  fprings  of  a  vitriolic  water,  which  are 
affirmed  to  turn  into  iron  copper ;  they  are  called  the  Old  and 
New  Zimcut ;  thefe  fprings  lie  deep  in  the  mine  :  the  iron  is 
ordinarily  left  in  the  water  14  days  ;  I  took  divers  pieces  for¬ 
merly  iron,  now  appearing  to  be  copper,  out  of  the  Old  Zim¬ 
cut  ;  they  are  hard  within  the  water,  and  do  not  totally  lofe 
their  figure,  and  fall  into  powder ;  they  will  eafily  melt  with¬ 
out  the  addition  of  any  other  fubflance. 

They  make  handfome  cups  and  veffels  out  of  this  fort  of 
copper. 

There  is  a  heap  of  copper  ore  by  Darwent,  near  Kefwick ; 
but,  I  fuppofe,  the  weather  hath  eaten  out  all  the  copper 
that  was  in  it  :  it  is  reported  by  Mr  Davies  to  Dr  Lifier, 
that  the  thicknefs  of  the  vein  at  Gouldfcope  in  New- 
lands  was  fix  feet ;  there  are  no  fhafts  now  in  being,  either 
at  Newlands  or  Caldbeck  ;  there  are  divers  adits,  but  they  are 
ufelefs,  the  workmen  have  wroifght  down  the  ore  far  below 
them  ;  there  is  part  of  an  adit  wrought  at  Caldbeck,  but  it  is 
uncertain  what  it  coH  finifhing ;  for  fome  Hone  may  be 
wrought  for  20  s.  a  fathom,  and  fome  of  it  may  prove  fo 
hard,  that  it  may  coH  10 1.  a  fathom. 

-A  1000 1.  Hock  will  be  enough  to  begin  with,  to  get  ore  at 
Caldbeck  mines,  and  then  there  muH  be  melting-houfes  built, 
which  coH  500 1.  or  more  ;  and,  before  copper  be  made  ready 
for  fale  at  the  market,  and  the  work  come  to  pay  itfelf,  it 
will  be  fix  or  feven  years  at  leafi,  and  by  that  time  10,000 1. 
will  be  flock  little  enough. 

The  firfl  work  that  was  found,  and  wrought  by  the  Dutch¬ 
men  in  Coniflon-Fells,  is  called  low  work;  by  an  account 
given  to  Dr  Lifier.  It  hath  a  flulm  or  fhaft  to  draw  wa¬ 
ter  from  the  mine.  This  work  was  left  good,  and  hath  been 
wrought  from  the  day  to  the  evening  end  of  the  faid  work, 
forty  fathoms,  or  thereabouts ;  the  feam  or  vein  of  copper  ore, 
then  left,  was  above  three  quarters  of  a  yard  thick  of  good 
ore  ;  which  feam  or  vein  did  go  from  the  evening  end  to  the 
morning  end  of  the  faid  work,  and  was  efleemed  200  fa¬ 
thoms  betwixt,  wrought  as  the  vein  went ;  and  was,  when 

left,  all  near  of  a  breadth  or  thicknefs.  The  copper  ore,  in 
this  work,  was  mixed  with  fome  filver  or  lead  ore. 

The  fecond  work,  called  white  work,  or  new  work,  about 
forty  fathom  from  the  firfl,  was  wrought  about  ten  fathom 


deep  ;  the  feam,  then  left,  was  about  twenty -two  inches  of 
good  copper  ore. 

I  he  third  is  called  tung-brow,  a  little  diflant  from  the  lafl, 
being  wrought  about  thirty  fathom,  and  the  feam  about  two 
reet  thick  of  the  like  ore. 

The  fourth  is  called  God’s-bleffing,  or  thurdlehead,  beino- 
wrought  about  thirty  fathom,  and  being  from  the  lafl  mine 
about/  a  mile,  the  thicknefs  of  the  feam  of  ore  above  a  yard, 
when  left  off,  and  thought  to  be  much  of  it  o-'old  ore.  ' 

The  filth,  called  hen-cragg,  is  a  mile  from  the  lafl,  wrought 
about  two  fathoms  '  a  fmall  feam,  but  excellent  ore 
The  fixth  work  is  called  fumy-work,  at  Lever’s- water  at  the 
water- fide  ;  and,  a  little  above  that,  Hanch  Clockcr’s’work  • 
alittleabove that,GeorgeTower’s and  WilliamDixon’swork  • 
Bartle  docker’s  Work  ;  near  the  lafl,  Richard  Tower’s  work; 
then  John  Saclock’s  work,  and  Hanch  Mire’s  work;  being 
in  all  feven  works,  and  lie  all  together,  and  about  a  mile  from 
the  filth  work  abovefaid  ;  and  wrought  about  ten  or  twelve 
fathom  ;  the  feam  of  ore  about  fixteen  inches  thick  ;  the  Hone 
very  foft,  and  the  ore  very  rich,  and  much  of  the  faid  ore 
green.  If  the  turn  was  drained,  it  is  thought  that  all  thefe 
feven  works  would  come  into  one,  and  that  it  would  be  the 
bell  work  that  ever  was  in  thefe  parts. 

The  feventh  work  is  called  gray-cragg-beck,  wrought  but  a 
little,  the  feam  about  eighteen  inches  thick,  of  as  good  ore 
as  any  of  the  other  works. 

The  eighth  is  called  John  Dixon’s  work  in  Brumfel,  was 
wrought  about  two  fathom,  the  feam  about  twenty-four  inches 
thick,  and  efleemed  the  bell  ore,  except  God’s-bleffing  ;  it  is 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  lafl  work. 

The  ninth  work  is  called  the  wide  work,  or  Thomas  Hirn’s 
work,  wrought  about  60  fathom,  and  left  a  feam  above  26 
inches  thick,  when  the  work  was  given  over,  of  very  good  ore. 
It  has  a  lhaft  or  pump  to  draw  the  water  away,  and  it  is  from 
the  lafl  work  about  two  miles. 

The  tenth  work  is  called  three-kings  in  Tilburthwait,  being 
three  works,  and  wrought  about  forty  fathom  a-piece,  the 
feam  being  about  fourteen  inches  of  very  good  ore. 

Thefe  are  all  the  works  that  have  been  wrought  in  Coniflon- 
i’  ells  :  moll  of  them  have  [mail  feams  near  the  copper,  of  a 
grey  fort  of  ore  in  fmall  threads. 

There  are  lately  difeovered  three  veins  in  Torverwel,'  and 
about  ten  in  other  places,  and  all  within  two  miles  of-tbe 
firfl  work  in  Coniflon-Fells,  and  as  hopeful  as  thofe  that  have 
been  wrought  in. 

When  the  ore  that  was  got  at  Conifton  came  to  be  fmelted  at 
Kefwick,  they  found  it  fo  much  to  exceed  the  copper  ore  of 
either  Caldbeck  or  Newlands,  that  they  let  fall  thefe  works, 
and  fent  the  workmen  to  Coniflon-Fells  ;  fo  that  there  were 
140  men  kept  conllantly  at  the  works  there  ;  and  the  ore 
that  they  got,  did  fufficiently  furnifh  and  fupply  the  fmelt- 
houfes  at  Kefwick. 

The  rate  that  was  given  for  getting  of  copper  ore,  was  ac¬ 
cording  to  it’s  goodnefs,  from  8s.  a  kibble,  to  2s.  6d.  every 
kibble  being  near  a  horfe-load  in  weight,  it  being  firfl  beaten 
very  fmall,  wafhed  and  fifted  through  an  iron  fieve,  then 
meafured  or  weighed. 

There  was  near  the  firfl  work  a  ftamp-houfe,  which  went  by 
water,  and  feveral  perfons  were  employed  to  bring  the  re- 
fufe  from  each  work,  that  the  miners  did  throw  away,  to 
the  ftamp-houfe,  where  it  was  ftamped,  wafhed,  and  or¬ 
dered,  and  they  had  2s.  6d.  for  their  pains. 

Of  the  finelting  and  refining  of  copper  from  it’s  native  ore. 

Under  the  article  Assay,  I  have  fhewed  the  moil  facile  me¬ 
thods  of  making  trials  in  fmall  quantities  of  all  kinds  of  ores, 
in  order  to  afeertain  their  value,  either  with  regard  to  the 
purchafe,  or  the  fale  of  them  in  large  quantities.  I  fhall 
now  {hew  how  the  copper  ores  may  be  managed  in  the  great 
works,  fo  as  to  be  duly  fmelted  and  refined  for  their  copper. 

Remarks. 

Previous  to  which,  I  judge  it  eligible  to  take  notice  of  what 
the  learned  Mr  Boyle  fays  in  regard  to  fluxes  in  general,  which 
are  made  ufe  of  in  the  feparation  of  metals  from  their  ores  : 
‘  I  muft  not  omit,  fays  that  great  man,  that  though  many, 
‘  who  make  trials  of  ores,  value  their  own  flux  powders,  or 
c  fuch  as  are  cried  up  by  others  ;  yet  they  commonly  feem 
c  to  expedl  nothing  from  thofe  they  prefer,  more  than  that 
‘  they  fhould  facilitate  the  fufion  of  the  ode,  as  that  which 
4  being  once  done,  the  metalline  part  will  feparate  by  it’s 
4  own  weight,  or,  as  it  were,  fpontaneoufly.  But  yet, 
‘  having  purpofely  examined  the  matter  more  nicely,  and 
4  compared  the  quantities  of  metal  obtained  from  two  por- 
4  tions,  of  equal  weight,  of  the  fame  ore,  we  found  thofe 
4  proportions  confiderably  differed  ;  though  that  which  yield— 

4  ed  lead  metal,  was  fluxed  down  with  a  coftly  and  well 
4  adapted  powder.  And  I  doubt  not,  but  from  other  me- 
4  talline  ores,  a  greater  quantity  of  pure  metal  is  obtainable, 

4  by  fome  flux  powders,  that  are  but  little  employed,  or 
4  known,  than  by  others  that  are  much  more  common  and 
4  famous.  Thus  two  equal  portions  of  the  fame  lead  ore, 

4  clear  of  fpar,  being  the  one  reduced  with  a  due  weight  of 
4  nitre  and  tartar  fulminated  together,  afforded  me  a  much 
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*  lefs  propordbn  of  malleable  lead,  than  the  other,  by  means 
k  of  half,  or  a  quarter  the  quantity  of  filings  of  iron.  And, 

*  to  inftancc  in  a  much  more  precious  mineral  than  lead  ore, 

*  I  tried  the  like  with  fome  ounces  of  good  native  cinnabar, 

*  finely  pulverized  ;  by  adding  to  one  half  a  fixed  alkali  of 

*  tartar,  and  to  the  other  a  different  flux-powder,  we  ob- 

*  tained  from  the  former  twice  as  much  mercury  as  we  did 

*  from  the  latter,  though  diftilled  with  a  fixed  alkali,  even 
‘  of  a  mineral  nature.’ 

Thefe  obfervations  of  that  great  experimentalift  in  philofo- 
phy  being  attended  to,  it  becomes  the  fmelter  in  large  works 
as  well  as  the  fmall  affayer  of  ores,  to  confider  well  what 
kind  of  flux  is  the  beft  adapted  to  the  quality  of  the  ore  he 
is  about  to  work  upon:  For  there  are  divers  forts  of  popper, 
as  well  as  of  other  ores  ;  that  is,  the  metal  may  be  fome- 
times  mixed  with  a  ffony,  fparry,  fandy,  arlenical,  or  ful- 
phureous  matter,  &c.  for,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
heterogeneous  matter  wherewith  the  metal  is  entangled  by' 
nature,  the  metallurgift  muff  accommodate  his  fluxing  mate¬ 
rials,  otherwife  he  may  be  liable  either  to  vitrify  part  of  the 
metal,  or  fo  fcorify  the  fame,  and  lock  it  up  in  it’s  impure 
matter,  that  he  cannot  feparate  it,  efpecially  where  tons  of 
ore  are  worked  at  a  time,  but  at  a  very  great  expence,  and 
fometimes,  indeed,  at  the  expence  of  the  ruin  of  his  fur¬ 
nace.  This  I  have  feen  done  by  fome  unfkilful  people,  when 
they  have  been  fmelting  ores  in  the  great  works,  fomething 
different  in  their  nature  to  what  they  had  been  ufed  to. 
Wherefore,  in  order  to  make  a  right  judgment  what  fluxing 
materials  are  the  beft  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  ore,  when 
wrought  in  the  large  way,  it  is  requifite  that  judicious  aflays 
be  previoufly  made  ;  in  order  to  determine  not  only  which 
affords  the  greateft  quantity  of  metal,  but  which  feparates  the 
fame  in  the  pureft  manner,  and  neareft  to  it’s  defired  ftate  of 
malleability,  and  alfo  which  expedites  the  fufibility,  becaufe 
of  the  faving  of  fuel  in  the  courfe  of  the  operation  :  and, 
without  thofe  previous  affays,  it  is  by  no  means  advifeable  to 
fmelt  large  quantities  of  ore,  that  have  never  been  fmelted 
before  by  the  operators.  But  perfons  well  experienced  in 
thefe  things  will,  at  the  fight  of  an  ore,  make  a  very  good 
judgment,  whether  it  is  of  the  hard  or  the  foft  kind,  and 
what  methods  are  proper  to  be  taken  therewith,  as  by  mix¬ 
ing  various  forts  together,  or  by  fuiting  their  fluxing  mate¬ 
rials  accordingly. 


Of  the  general  methods  of  feparating  copper  from  it’s  ore. 

After  a  proper  affay,  the  ore  is  treated  according  to  the  fub- 
ftances  with  which  it  is  mixed.  If  it  abounds  with  filver, 
his  firft  gently  warmed  or  calcined,  ’till  a  great  part  of  the 
fulphur  goes  off  in  fume.  At  Goflaw  in  Germany,  they  firft 
break  the  ore  in  pretty  large  lumps,  then  burn  it  in  an  open 
fire  of  wood  and  charcoal ;  after  which  they  beat  it  fmaller, 
and  warm  it  twice  again  :  and  thus  make  it  fit  for  the  firft 
furnace,  where  it  is  melted  into  a  ftony  red  matter,  called 
copper-ftone  ;  which,  being  again  roafted  and  melted,  be¬ 
comes  black  copper;  this  they  roaft  again,  in  order  ftill  more 
to  free  it  from  it’s  fulphur,  and  now  it  is  in  a  fit  ftate  to  be 
nealed  for  it’s  filver;  which  they  extract,  by  adding  four 
parts  of  lead  to  one  of  the  black  copper,  then  melting  them 
together  in  a  ftrong  fire,  and  caftfng  the  mafs  into  moulds, 
where  it  hardens  into  blocks.  Thefe  are  carried  to  another  fur¬ 
nace,  and  buried  in  charcoal ;  giving  only  a  gentle  heat,  ’till  the 
lead  and  filver  melt  and  run  away  together  into  the  receiver 
leaving  the  copper-blocks  unmelted  behind,  which  are  thus 
honey-combed  and  drained  of  their  filver ;  but  left  capable  of 
being  brought  to  tough  and  malleable  copper,  by  repeated 
fufion.  In  the  Hungarian  mines  we  have  feen,  that  Dr 
Brown  tells  us,  they  fometimes  burn  the  ore,  and  fometimes 
melt  it ;  and  this  fometimes  by  itfelf,  and  fometimes  mixed, 
with  other  minerals  and  it’s  own  drofs. 

The  purification  of  copper  chiefly  depends  upon  totally  free¬ 
ing  it  from  it’s  fulphur,  which  may  be  done  for  the  more  cu¬ 
rious  ufes,  by  melting  it  feveral  times  with  fixed  alkali’s,  nitre, 
or  borax. 

After  the  heterogeneous  parts  have  been  thrown  off,  as  be¬ 
fore  directed,  from  the  proper  earth  of  the  ore,  the  pure  me¬ 
tal  then  remains  to  be  feparated  from  this  earth  by  fufion. 

But  there  are  two  difficulties,  at  leaft  one  or  other  of  them 
always  found  in  this  affair.  For,  (i.)  This  proper  mineral 
earth,  how  fluxible  foever  it  may  prove  in  gold  and  filver, 
yet  fcarce  comes  up  to  the  fufibility  of  the  pure  metal  ;  but 
is  apt  rather  to  flow  thick  and  fluggifh,  unlefs  the  fire  be 
very  intenfe  indeed  :  but  ’tis  plain,  that,  if  this  fubftance  re¬ 
mains  vifcous,  the  moleculae  of  the  metal  cannot  fink 
through  it,  in  order  to  form  a  metalline  mafs  at  the  bottom. 
(2.)  bometimes  only  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  pure  metal  lies 
concealed  in  a  vaft  body  of  fuch  adhering  earth,  or  wrapped 
up  with  the  matter  of  other  metals  ;  whence  one  of  thefe 
wo  mconvemencies  muft  arife,  viz.  either  that  the  fmall 
quantity  of  metal  cannot  well,  under  fo  great  a  load  ofre- 
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diops  or  bubbles  among  the  pappy  mafs  of  the  fcoria. 


1  hefe  two  inconveniences  have  their  tw'o  remedies.  ( i.)  The 
firft  is,  to  add  fuch  fubftances  as  promote  vitrification,  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  caufe  a  thin  flux  of  the  vitrified  bodv.  Such 
lubftances  are,  for  the  large  work,  fand,  fluxiie  mud,’  alkaline 
falts,  tartar,  nitre,  &c.  and,  for  the  fmall,  glafs  of  lead,  a  little 
borax,  or  any  compound  flux- fait,  the  bafis  whereof'are  com¬ 
monly  tartar  and  nitre.  (2.)  Thefecondis,  to  add  a  metal  itfelf. 
This  is  a  common  way,  and  feems  greatly  improveable,  ifit 
can  bq  brought  to  anfwer  the  expence.  In  this  cafe,  'as  a 
greater  mafs  of  metal  cannot,  by  the  fame  fire,  be  fo  much 
agitated  and  toffed  about  as  a  lefs,  or,  ifit  could  be  agitated 
as  much,  yet  all  it’s  particles  would  cohere  more  firmTy  in  a 
large  mafs  than  in  a  fmall  one  ;  hence,  by  fuch  an  addition 
of  metal,  the.  little  mafs  that  would  otherwife  be  with  diffi¬ 
culty  collected  from  the  feveral  falling  particles  of  the  melted 
matter,  is  artificially  enlarged,  fo  as  to  cover  the  whole  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  melting-pot ;  in  conlequence  whereof,  all  the 
fingle  metallic  particles  that  fall  afterwards,  are  eafily  catched 
and  detained  below,  by  the  large  metalline  mafs,  which  there 
lies  ready  to  receive  them. 

Copper,  being  in  itfelf  of  difficult  fufion,  requires  fuch  a  fire 
as  is  able  to  melt  it’s  glaffy  fcoria  Efficiently  thin,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  is  melted  itfelf ;  and  this  it  does,  unlefs  the  flints 
fhould  prove  very  cbftinate  indeed.  Hence  bare  fufion,  fome¬ 
times,  without  any  other  affiftance,  will  bring  out  this  metal 
from  it’s  ore,  and  throw  it  down  into  a  mafs,  the  fcoria  here 
flowing  fo  thin,  as  readily  to  fuffer  the  metalline  particles  to 
fink  through  it ;  but,  when  the  ore  is  more  ftubborn,  it’s’ 
feparation  maybe  promoted  by  metalline,  or  other  additions, 
as  abovementioned. 

In  fhort,  the  difficulty  of  thus  feparating  the  metal  from  it’s 
proper  earth,  is  principally  found  in  the  ores  of  filver,  gold, 
and  copper  ;  but  lead  and  tin,  being  very  fufftle  bodies,  are 
much  eafier  melted  from  their  adhering  mineral  matter.  See 
the  articles  Assay,  Metallurgy,  Ores.  ' 
COPPERAS,  COPPERAS  STONES,  which  fome  call 
GOLD  STONES,  are  found  on  the  fea-fhore  in  Effex, 
Hampftiire,  and  fo  weftward.  There  are  great  quantities  in 
the  cliffs,  but  not  fo  good  as  thofe  on  the  fhore,  where  the 
tides  ebb  and  flow  over  them. 

The  beft  of  them  are  of  a  bright,  fhining,  filver  colour ;  the 
next,  fuch  as  are  of  a  rufty  deep  yellow  ;  the  worft,  fuch  as 
have  gravel  and  dirt  in  them,  of  a  fadder  umber  colour. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  ftones  are  fometimes  found  the  fhells  of 
cockles,  and  other  fmall  fhell-fifhes,  fmall  pieces  of  the  planks 
of  fhips,  and  pieces  of  fea-coal. 

In  order  to  the  making  of  copperas,  they  make  beds,  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  ground  will  permit ;  thofe  at  Deptford  are  about 
100  feet  long,  15  feet  broad  at  the  top,  and  12  feet  deep, 
fhelving  all  the  way  to  the  bottom. 

They  ram  the  bed  very  well,  firft  with  ftrong  clay,  and  then 
with  the  rubbifh  of  chalk,  whereby  the  liquor,  which  drains 
out  of  the  diffolution  of  the  ftones,  is  conveyed  into  a  wooden 
fhallow  trough,  laid  in  the  middle  of  the  bed,  and  covered 
with  a  board ;  being  alfo  boarded  on  all  fides,  and  laid  lower 
at  one  end  than  the  other,  whereby  the  liquor  is  conveyed  in¬ 
to  a  ciftern  under  the  boiling-houfe.' 

When  the  beds  are  indifferently  well  dried,  they  lay  on  the 
ftones  about  two  feet  thick. 

Thefe  ftones  will  be  five  or  fix  years  before  they  yield  any 
confiderable  quantity  of  liquor  ;  and,  before  that,  the  liquor 
which  they  yield  is  but  weak. 

They  ripen  by  the  fun  and  rain  :  yet  experience  proves,  that 
the  watering  the  ftones,  although  with  water  prepared  by  ly¬ 
ing  in  the  fun,  and  poured  through  very  fmall  holes  of  a  wa¬ 
tering-pot,  doth  retard  the  work. 

In  time  thefe  ftones  turn  into  a  kind  of  vitriolic  earth,  which 
will  fwell  and  ferment  like  leavened  dough. 

When  the  bed  is  come  to  perfection,  then  once  in  four  years 
they  refrefh  it,  by  laying  new  ftones  on  the  top. 

When  they  make  a  new  bed,  they  take  a  good  quantity  of 
the  old  fermented  earth,  and  mingle  it  with  new  ftones, 
whereby  the  work  is  haftened.  Thus  the  old  earth  never 
becomes  ufelefs. 

The  ciftern  beforementioned  is  made  of  ftrong  oaken  boards, 
well  jointed  and  caulked.  That  at  Deptford  will  contain  700 
tons  of  liquor.  Great  care  is  to  be  taken  that  the  liquor  doth 
not  drain  through  the  beds,  or  out  of  the  ciftern.  The  beft 
way  to  prevent  the  fame,  is  to  divide  the  ciftern  in  the  middle, 
by  oaken  boards,  caulked  as  before  ;  whereby  one  of  them 
may  be  mended  in  cafe  of  a  defect. 

The  more  rain  falls,  the  more,  but  the  weaker,  will  be  the 
liquor  ;  the  goodnefs  whereof  is  tried  by  weights  prepared  for 
that  purpofe.  Fourteen  penny-weights  is  rich  ;  or,  an  e?g 
being  put  into  the  liquor,  the  higher  it  fwims  above  the  li¬ 
quor,  the  ftronger  it  is  :  fometimes  the  egg  will  fwim  near 
half  above  the  liquor. 

Within  one  minute  after  an  egg  is  put  in,  the  ambient  liquor 
will  boil  and  froth,  and,  in  three  minutes,  the  fhell  will  be 
quite  worn  off. 

A  drop  of  this  liquor,  falling  on  the  manufactures  of  hemp 
flax,  or  cotton-wool,  will  prefently  burn  a  hole  through  it 
alfo  in  woollen  and  leather. 

Out  of  the  aforefaid  ciflern,  the  liquor  is  pumped  into  a  boiler 
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of  lead,  about  eight  feet  fquare,  containing  about  12  tons, 
which  is  thus  ordered.  Firft  they  lay  long  pieces  of  caft  iron, 
J2  inches  fquare,  as  long  as  the  breadth  of  the  boiler,  about 
12  inches  one  from  another,  and  24  inches  above  the  furface 
of  the  fire.  Then  croffwife  they  lay  ordinary  flat  iron  bars, 
as  clofe  as  they  can  lie,  the  fides  being  made  up  with  brick¬ 
work.  In  the  middle  of  the  botton  of  this  boiler  is  laid  a 
trough  of  lead,  wherein  they  put  at  firft  100  pounds  weight 
of  old  iron. 

The  fuel  for  boiling  is  Newcaftle  coals.  By  degrees,  in  the 
boiling,  they  put  in  more  iron,  amounting  in  all  to  1500 
pounds  weight  in  a  boiling.  As  the  liquor  waftes  in  boiling, 
they  pump  in  frefh  liquor  into  the  boiler  ;  whereby,  and  by 
a  defe£t  in  ordering  the  fire,  they  were  wont  to  be  above  20 
days  before  it  was  enough  ;  when  that  is,  they  try,  by  taking 
up  a  fmall  quantity  of  liquor  into  a  {hallow  earthen  pan,  and 
obferving  how  foon  it  will  gather  and  cruft  about  the  fides, 
thereof.  But  now  of  late,  by  the  ingenious  contrivance  of 
Sir  Nicholas  Crifp,  the  work  is  much  facilitated  ;  for,  at  his 
work  at  Deptford,  they  boil  off  three  boilers  of  ordinary  li¬ 
quor  in  one  week  ;  which  is  done  firft  by  ordering  the  furnace 
fo,  as  that  the  heat  is  conveyed  to  all  parts  of  the  bottom  and 
fides  of  the  furnace. 

Then,  whereas  they  were  wont  to  pump  cold  liquor  into  the 
boiler,  to  fupply  the  wafte  in  boiling,  whereby  the  boiler  was 
checked  fometimes  ten  hours,  Sir  Nicholas’s  work  hath  now 
a  veffel  of  lead,  which  he  calls  a  heater,  placed  at  the  end  of 
the  boiler,  and  a  little  higher,  fupported  by  bars  of  iron,  as 
before,  and  filled  with  liquor,  which,  by  a  conveyance  of 
heat  from  the  furnace,  is  kept  near  boiling  hot,  and  fo  con¬ 
tinually  fupplies  the  wafte  of  the  boiler,  without  hindering 
the  boiling.  Thirdly,  by  putting  due  proportions  of  iron 
from  time  to  time  into  the  boiler  ;  as  foon  as  they  perceive  the 
liquor  to  boil  flowly,  they  put  in  more  iron,  which  will  foon 
quicken  it.  Befides,  if  they  do  not  continually  fupply  the 
boiling  liquor  with  iron,  the  copperas  will  gather  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  boiler,  and  melt  it ;  and  fo  it  'will  do,  if  the  li¬ 
quor  be  not  prefently  drawn  off  from  the  boiler  into  a  cooler, 
fo  foon  as  it  is  enough. 

The  cooler  is  oblong,  2®  feet  long,  nine  feet  over  at  the  top, 
five  feet  deep,  tapered  towards  the  bottom,  made  of  tarras. 
Into  this  they  let  the  liquor  run,  fo  foon  as  it  is  boiled  enough. 
The  copperas  herein  will  be  gathering,  or  (hooting,  14  or  15 
days,  and  gathers  as  much  on  the  fides  as  in  the  bottom,  viz. 
about  five  inches  thick.  Some  put  bufhes  into  the  cooler, 
about  which  the  copperas  will  gather ;  but  at  Deptford  they 
make  no  ufe  of  any. 

That  which  flicks  to  the  fides,  and  to  the  bufhes,  is  of  a 
bright  green,  that  in  the  bottom  of  a  foul  and  dirty  colour. 

In  the  end  of  14  days  they  convey  the  liquor  into  another 
cooler,  and  referve  it  to  be  boiled  again  with  new  liquor. 
The  copperas  they  Ihovel  on  a  floor  adjoining,  fo  that  the 
liquor  may  drain  from  it  into  a  cooler. 

The  fleam  which  comes  from  the  boiling  is  of  an  acrimonious 
fmell. 

Copperas  may  be  boiled  without  iron,  but  with  difficulty  ; 
without  it  the  boiler  will  be  in  danger  of  melting. 
Sometimes,  in  ftirring  the  earth  upon  the  beds,  they  find 
pieces  of  copperas,  produced  by  lying  in  the  fun. 

The  common  green  vitriol,  or  Englifh  copperas,  is  made  at 
Deptford  in  the  following  manner,  from  pyrites,  which  are 
round,  ponderous,  clofe  ftones,  of  a  duflty  colour  on  the 
outfide,  but  having  their  inner  fubftance  radiated  like  a  ftar, 
from  the  center  to  the  circumference.  They  originally  yield 
no  tafte  of  vitriol,  and  are  found  along  the  fhores  of  Effex, 
Sufiex,  &c.  When  calcined,  they  yield  a  fume  like  that  of 
brimftone,  and  leave  a  red  calx,  containing  iron,  behind. 
Expofed  to  the  open  air  in  heaps,  for  a  length  of  time,  they 
feem  to  ferment,  heave,  fwell,  crack,  and  fall  to  pieces,  and 
then  yield  a  white  downy  efflorefcence,  of  an  acrid  ftyptic 
tafte  :  and  thus  the  white  fubftance  of  the  ftone  feems  to  dif- 
folve,  and  fall  to  duft,  of  a  faline,  vitriolic,  and  fulphureous 
tafte  and  fmell. 

A  heap  of  thefe  ftones,  two  or  three  feet  thick,  they  lay  in  a 
bed,  well  rammed  :  where,  being  turned  once  in  fix  months, 
in  five  or  fix  years,  by  the  adtion  of  the  air  and  rain,  they 
begin  to  diffclve,  and  yield  a  liquor,  which  is  received  in  pits, 
and  hence  conveyed  into  a  ciftern  in  a  boiling  houfe.  The 
liquor  at  length  being  pumped  out  of  the  ciftern  into  a  leaden 
boiler,  and  a  quantity  of  iron  added  thereto,  in  two  or  three 
days  the  boiling  is  compleated,  care  having  been  taken  all 
along,  to  fupply  it  with  frefli  quantities  of  iron,  to  reftore  the 
boiling,  whenever  it  feems  to  abate;  when  boiled  fufficiently, 
it  is  drawn  off  into  a  cooler,  with  flicks  acrofs,  where  it  is 
left  14  or  15  days,  to  {hoot. 

It  appears  that  the  diverfity  of  colours  in  vitriols  arifes  from  the 
difference  wherein  the  fait,  or  acid,  is  received  ;  in  blue,  the 
fait  is  joined  with  copper  ;  in  green,  with  iron  ;  in  white, 
with  calamine,  or  forr.e  ferrugineous  earth,  mixed  with  lead 
or  tin.  As  to  red  vitriol,  called  colcothar,  it’s  colour  is  ad¬ 
ventitious,  and  feems  to  arife  from  a  calcination  which  the 
vitriol  undergoes,  either  by  art,  or  fome  fubterraneous  fire. 
This  is  not  only  fupported  by  the  natural  hiftory  of  vitriol, 
.but  feems  to  be  sonfiimed  by  numerous  analytes  made  of  the 
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feveral  kinds  of  vitriol,  and  the  artificial  preparation  of  them 
upon  fuch  principles  ;  fo  that  it  may  pretty  fafely  pafs  for  a 
general  truth,  tnat  all  vitriol  confifts  of  water,  a  metalline 
part,  and  an  acid  combined  :  that  the  water  gives  the  tranf- 
parenev,  orcryftalline  form  ;  that  the  acid  diflolves  the  me¬ 
tal,  and  thus  gives  the  colour ;  and  that  all  three  are  thus 
united  together. 

It’s  ufes. 

The  ufes  of  copperas  are  numerous.  It  is  the  chief  ingre¬ 
dient  in  the  dyeing  of  wool,  cloths,  and  hats  black,  in  mak¬ 
ing  ink,  in  tanning  and  drefling  leacher,  &c.  And  from 
hence  is  prepared  oil  of  vitriol,  and  a  kind  of  Spanifh  brown 
for  painters. 

CORAL  is  a  plant  of  a  peculiar  ftrudture  and  figure  :  it  is 
met  with  in  the  {hops  in  fmall  branched  pieces  :  they  are  of  a 
pale  red  colour,  of  a  hard  and  ftony  nature,  very  heavy,  and 
have  neither  fmell  nor  tafte. 

Thefe  are  the  fragments  of  the  coral  plant ;  the  larger  pieces 
are  ufed  for  other  purpofes,  and  are  dearer,  but  thefe  poffefs 
as  much  virtue.  The  plant  grows  not  only  on  rocks  and 
ftones,  but  on  fea-fhells,  and  on  any  folid  body  it  meets  with 
at  the  bottom  of  the  water. 

When  frefh  taken  out  of  the  fea,  it  has  much  more  virtue 
than  after  it  has  been  kept  for  years  in  the  {hops. 

It  is  evident,  from  many  experiments,  that  it  is  not,  as  fome 
fuppofe,  a  mere  terreftrial  abforbent ;  it  plainly  contains  par¬ 
ticles  of  a  bituminous,  faline,  and  urinous  nature  :  which, 
however,  are  found  in  greater  perfection,  when  frefh,  than 
after  keeping.  We  ufe  it  as  an  aftringent  and  abforbent  in 
diarrhoeas,  the  fluor  albus,  and  haemorrhages,  but  only  in 
conjunction  with  other  medicines  of  the  fame  intention, 
ft  he  beft  method  of  preparing  a  real  tinCture  of  coral  is,  by 
extracting  the  red  colour  with  oil  of  annifeed,  then  diftilling 
off  the  greater  part  of  the  oil,  adding  oil  of  tartar  to  the  re¬ 
mainder,  and  evaporating  the  whole  to  a  dry  mafs,  on  which 
fpirit  of  wine  is  to  be  poured,  to  extraCt  the  tinCture. 

We  hear  of  white  coral  in  the  {hops,  which  many  fuppofe  of 
greater  virtues  than  the  red  ;  but  what  we  meet  with  under 
this  name,  is  a  fpecies  of  another  fea -plant,  the  madrepora. 
The  feveral  fpecies  of  it  in  the  {hops,  under  the  name  of 
white  coral,  are  all  light  and  hollow,  and  marked  with  holes 
on  the  outfide.  A  chemical  analyfis  {hews  it  cannot  poffefs 
the  virtues  of  the  red,  whatever  people  may  imagine,  for  it 
yields  no  oil  or  bituminous  matter  on  diftillation,  but  only  a 
volatile  urinous  fpirit. 

Of  the  Coral  Fishery. 

Red  coral  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  fhores  of 
Provence,  from  Cape  de  la  Couronne,  to  that  of  St  Tropez  ; 
about  the  ifles  of  Majorca  and  Minorca ;  on  the  fouth  of  Si¬ 
cily ;  on  the  coafts  of  Africa;  and  laftly  in  the  Ethiopia 
Ocean,  about  Cape  Negro. 

The  diyers  fay  that  the  little  branches  are  found  only  in  the 
caverns  whofe  fituation  is  parallel  to  the  earth’s  furface,  and 
are  open  to  the  fouth. 

In  Provence  they  ufe  two  machines  in  filhing  for  it.  The 
one,  which  pulls  it  from  the  rocks,  is  a  large  wooden  crofs, 
in  the  center  of  which  is  a  heavy  leaden  ball,  and  it  is  fuf- 
tained  by  a  very  long  and  ftrong  cord.  At  each  extremity 
of  the  crofs  is  fixed  a  round  net.  When  it  is  let  down  into 
the  water,  where  the  divers  have  found  there  is  plenty  of  co¬ 
ral,  he  that  guides  it  pulhes  one  or  two  arms  of  the  crofs  into 
the  cavities,  which  entangles  the  coral  in  the  netting,  and 
thofe  who  are  in  the  boat  break  it,  and  draw  it  out  of  the 
water. 

The  other  machine  ufed  for  drawing  coral  out  of  the  deepeft 
waters  where  they  fifli  for  it,  is  a  very  long  beam,  at  the  end 
of  which  is  fixed  an  iron  ring,  a  foot  and  an  half  in  diameter, 
haying  a  reticular  bag,  with  two  round  nets  on  each  fide. 
This  beam  is  faftened,  by  two  very  long  ropes,  to  the  ftem 
and  ftern  of  the  boat.  It  is  let  down  to  the  bottom  by  means 
of  a  plummet  fixed  to  it,  and  is  directed  into  the  deep  ca¬ 
verns  by  the  boat’s  motion.  The  ring  breaks  off  the  fmall 
branches  on  the  top  of  the  cayerns,  and  the  nets  entangle  and 
retain  the  others.  Sometimes  they  find  branches  that  weigh 
three  or  four  pounds  weight,  but  it  is  feldom.  The  reafon 
they  find  large  branches  but  rarely,  is  becaufe  they  have  liber¬ 
ty  of  filhing  too  often,  that  the  plants  have  not  time  to  attain 
their  full  growth,  which  requires  fome  years. 

As  they  fifir  at  random,  where  they  think  there  is  large  coral, 
they  break  the  young  fprigs  they  meet  with  there,  forcing 
their  internments  tp  and  fro,  in  hopes  of  getting  the  large 
branches,  which  does  not  always  anfwer  their  end  :  though 
they  commonly  prefer  a  quantity  in  weight  to  the  bignefs  of 
the  pieces,  becaufe  they  agree  with  their  mafters  for  fo  much 
the  pound. 

The  manner  of  fifhing  for  coral  being  nearly  the  fame  where- 
ever  it  is  found,  it  will  fuffice  to  inftance  in  that  ufed  at  the 
Baftion  of  France,  where  a  great  quantity  is  got,  under  the 
direction  of  the  company  eftablilhed  at  Marfeilles  for  that 
fifhery. 

The  filhers,  who  come  yearly  at  the  feafon  to  fifh  for  the 
company,  bring  nothing  but  themfelves,  everything  needful 
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being  found  them,  even  to  the  boats  and  veflels,  and  deliver¬ 
ed  to  them  fitted  for  fea,  with  fails,  anchors,  &c.  of  all 
which  they  are  to  give  an  account  at  their  return. 

There  are  feven  or  eight  men  to  a  boat,  one  of  whom  is  the 
patron,  or  proprietor.  When  the  net  is  thrown  by  the  caller, 
the  reft  work  the  veflel,  and  help  to  draw  the  fame  in. 

Before  the  filhers  go  to  fea,  they  are  allowed  advance-money, 
and  have  ftore  of  provifion,  and  cordage  for  their  engines,  on 
terms  ftipulated. 

They  are  agreed  with,  alfo,  for  the  price  of  the  coral,  which 
is  fometimes  more,  fometimes  lefs,  a  pound  ;  and  they  en¬ 
gage,  on  pain  of  corporal  punifhment,  that  neither  they  nor 
their  crew  lhall  embezzle  any,  but  to  deliver  it  to  the  pro¬ 
prietors. 

When  the  filhery  is  ended,  which  amounts,  one  year  with 
another,  to  25  quintals  of  coral  for  each  boat,  it  is  divided 
into  13  parts,  of  which  the  proprietor  hath  four,  the  caller 
two,  and  the  other  fix  men  one  each  ;  the  thirteenth  belongs 
to  the  company,  for  payment  of  the  boat  furnilhed  them. 

T-  he  coral-filhing  is  both  fatiguing  and  dangerous.  The 
filhers,  having  bound  two  rafters  of  wood  crofs-wdfe,  and 
fixed  leads  to  them,  wind  a  quantity  of  hemp  loofely  about  it, 
intermingled  with  fome  large  netting.  This  inftrument  is  let 
down  where  they  think  there  is  coral,  which  being  ftrongly 
entangled  in  the  hemp  and  netting,  they  pull  it  up  again  ; 
for  which  even  fix  boats  are  fometimes  required  ;  and  if,  in 
hauling  in,  the  rope  happens  to  break,  the  filhermen  run  the 
hazard  of  being  loft. 

Large  quantities  of  it  are  ufed  for  necklaces,  chaplets,  and 
other  like  works,  to  adorn  the  cabinets  of  the  curious ;  and 
feveral  nations  have  a  particular  elleem  for  it,  efpecially  the 
Japanefe,  who  prefer  it  to  any  of  the  moft  precious  Hones. 
Coral  is  part  of  the  traffic  of  Marfeilles.  Bracelets  and  neck¬ 
laces  of  it  are  made  only  there  and  at  Genis,  and  fell  very  well 
up  the  Levant.  Befide  the  red  coral  and  white,  which  are 
the  moft  common,  there  is  fome  alfo  of  a  rofe-colour  and 
fielh-colour,  fome  half  red,  half  white,  brown,  &c.  which 
laft  comes  from  America,  the  others  being  commonly  found 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  Barbary  coaft. 

There  is  a  kind  of  wood,  called  in  Europe  coral-wood,  from 
the  livelinefs  of  it’s  colour,  much  refembling  that  of  coral.  It 
grows  in  the  American  ifiands,  chiefly  in  thofe  called  the 
Windward  Ifiands.  Some  druggifts  fell  it  for  faunders,  though 
it  hath  none  of  it’s  properties  but  the  colour.  It  is  a  fit  wood 
for  turners  and  inlaid  work. 

There  are,  alfo,  in  thefe  ifiands,  two  kinds  of  trees  fo  called, 
their  fruit  being  as  red  as  coral,  except  one  little  black  fpot, 
where  the  bud  is.  The  grocers  and  druggifts  call  them  red, 
or  American  peas ;  they  are  extreme  bitter,  and  fome  pretend 
that,  fteeped  in  lemon-juice,  they  will  folder  gold  and  filver, 
like  borax. 

C  O  R  A  S  A  N,  or  KHORASS  AN,  including  the  kingdom 
of  Balk,  has  Perfian  Irack  with  Aftrabad  on  the  weft,  "from 
which  ’tis  parted  by  a  large  defert;  Farfiftar,  with  Segeftan, 
on  the  fouth ;  the  Grand  Mogul’s  dominions  on  the  eaft  and 
north-eaft,  and  Ufbeck  Tartary  on  the  north.  It  is  very  po¬ 
pulous  and  fruitful,  and  produces  the  bell  manna  in  the  world. 
Herat  is  an  ancient  and  confiderable  city,  has  a  very  good 
trade,  being  reforted  to  by  the  Indian  merchants.  They  make 
here  very  fine  tapeftry,  and  abundances  of  rofe-water. 
CORDAGE;  the. term  is  ufed  in  general  for  all  forts  of  cord, 
whether  linall,  middling,  or  great,  made  ufe  of  in  the  rigging 
of  Chips. 

Cordage,  cable-laid,  as  the  feamen  term  it,  is  made  with 
ifine  ftrands,  i.  e.  the  firft  three  ftrands  are  laid  flack,  and  then 
three  of  them  being  clofed  together  make  a  cable  or  cablet ; 
the  fame  for  tacks,  but  they  are  laid  tapering. 

Cordage,  hawfer-laid,  is  made  only  with  three  ftrands. 
Cordage,  flays,  are  cable-laid,  but  made  with  four  ftrands  as 
cables  are  with  three,  with  an  addition  of  an  heart  which  goes 
through  the  center  of  them. 

The  price  of  cordage  and  cables  at  St  Peterfburgh,  in  1742, 
was  x  rouble  20  copecs  the  poude. 

Cordage  ftuped,  is  that  which,  having  been  putin  a  tub  in  a 
very  warm  place,  hath  caft  out  it’s  moifture. 

White  cordage,  is  that  which  hath  not  yet  been  tarred. 
Cordage  tarred  in  fpinning,  is  that  which  is  made  of  rope- 
yarn  ready  tarred. 

Cordage  tarred  in  the  ftove,  is  that  which  hath  palled  thro’ 
hot  tar  in  coming  out  of  the  ftove.  Every  quintal  of  cordage 
may  take  about  20  pounds  of  tar. 

Cordage  re-made,  is  that  which  is  made  of  ropes  ufed. before. 

Cordage,  when  very  old,  is  ufed  for  oakum  to  caulk  the  learns 
or  imps  with. 

Change  cordage,  is  that  kept  in  referve,  in  cafe  what  is  in 


When  a  rope  is  faid  to  be  fix  inches,  ’tis  to  be  underftood  of 
it  s  circumference.  A  rope  of  60  threads,  is  one  compofed 
or  to  many  rope-yarns. 

3'ig,e  Is  “ally  made  of  fpun  hemp  :  the  great  number 
of  veffels  built  and  fitted  out  at  Amilerdam,  either  for  war  or 
trade,  occafion  a  great  commerce  of  all  forts  of  cordage  ne- 
oeffiuy  for  them.  All  which  fells  by  the  fchippont  of  3oo 


The  fchippont  of  cordage  of  neat  hemp  cofts  ufually  56  florins  • 
that  of  Koningfberg  about  58  florins,  that  of  Mufcovy  from 
30  to  47  florins.  Deductions  for  weight  and  prompt  payment 
are  one  per  cent,  on  each. 

The  quantity  of  cordage  ufed  in  rigging  a  veflel  is  almofl  in¬ 
conceivable.  Every  rope  hath  it’s  name  and  particular  ufe. 

Remarks. 

As  the  quantity  of  cordage  is  fo  very  extraordinary  that  is 
ufed  in  our  own  veflels  and  ftiipping  both  at  home  and  abroad  • 
and  as  alfo  the  quantities  ufed  by  all  the  Europeans,  Ameri¬ 
cans,  and  Afiatics,  is  immenfely  great ;  too  much  encourage¬ 
ment  cannot  be  given  to  the  growth  of  hemp  in  our  own 
colonies  and  plantations ;  to  the  end  that  we  might  by  that 
means,  at  leaft,  amply  fupply  ourfelves,  if  we  could  not  ob¬ 
tain  any  fhare  in  the  fupply  of  other  nations. '  See  the  ar¬ 
ticles  Cable,  Colonies,  and  Hemp. 

COREA,  a  kingdom  fituate  on  the  moft  eaftern  part  of  China 
between  it  and  Japan.  ’Tis  a  large  peninfula,  bounded  on 
the  weft  by  the  Yellow  Sea,  on  the  eaft  by  that  of  Japan,  on 
the  fouth  by  the  Chinefe  ocean,  and  on  the  north  by  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Nienche,  which  belongs  to  Tartary. 

The  country  towards  the  north  is  but  barren,  mountainous, 
and  full  of  wild  beafts :  but  the  fouthern  part  is  rich  and 
fertile,  and  breeds  quantities  of  large  and  final l  cattle,  fowl 
and  game  of  all  forts,  as  well  as  filk,  cotton,  flax,  and  the 
like;  all  which  are  manufactured  there,  except  filk,  which 
they  have  not  the  art  of  dreffing  for  weaving,  but  fend  it  un¬ 
wrought,  either  to  China  or  Japan,  the  only  two  countries 
they  trade  with.  Some  of  their  mountains  produce  gold  and 
filver/ and  their  fea  pearls  and  other  fine  fifh. 

Their  coafts  are  very  difficult  of  accefs,  being  full  of/helves, 
rocks.  See.  very  dangerous  to  thofe  who  are  not  acquainted 
with  them, 

CORN;  hereof  are  feveral  fpecies,  fuch  as  wheat,  rye,  and 
barley ;  millet  and  rice  ;  oats,  maiz,  and  lentils,  peafe,  and 
a  number  of  other  kinds.  Each  of  thefe  has  it’s  ufefulnefs 
and  propriety. 

/ 

Remarks. 

Wheat,  which  is  the  ftrongeft  nourishment,  feldom  fucceeds 
but  in  foils  that  are  hot  or  vigorous,  or  at  leaft  marfhy.  Rye 
piofpers  in  a  moderate  foil,  ana  fometimes  is  contented  with 
the  lighted:.  Barley,  oats,  buck  wheat,  and  millet,  thrive  in 
a  fandy  ground,  and  will  grow  in  the  beft  foils,  if  they  have 
been  well  pulverized. 

Strong  foils  require  much  cultivation,  and  are  fatisfied  with  a 
light  manure ;  but  lands  that  are  thin,  demand  aftrono-  ma¬ 
nure,  and  light  culture. 

Arable  lands  are  generally  ranged  into  three  divifions,  nearly 
equal.  One  is  fpwn  before  the  winter-ftafon,  with  wheat 
and  rye,  or  elfe  with  meflin,  which  is  a  mixture  of  both.  The 
fecond  muft  be  allowed  a  winter’s  fallow,  and  may  be  fown  in 
the  fpring  with  the  fmaller  grain,  as  oats  and  barley,  &c. 

The  third  divifion  is  fuffered  to  lie  fallow,  but  is  not  there¬ 
fore  altogether  unaeftive ;  for,  befides  fome  kinds  of  huf- 
bandry  bellowed  on  it,  ’tis  continually  receiving  frefh  fup- 
plies,  it  acquiring  a  richnefs  from  the  fnows,  and  is  molftened 
by  the  dews  and  rains  ;  and  even  the  winds  impart  prolific  ialts 
and  juices  to  it.  So  that  it  s  inactivity  is  a  feries  of  prepara¬ 
tives,  and  an  acquifition  of  materials  for  new'  productions. 
The  firft  tillage  is  in  autumn,  on  lands  that  have  produced  a 
harveft  01  March  grain.  This  operation  only  prepares  the 
earth  in  a  proper  manner,  deftroying  the  lprouting  weeds. 
Some  farmers  defer  it  to  the  end  of  winter. 

The  fecond  is  in  fpring,  and  in  fome  places  at  Midfurnmer. 
The  third  precedes  the  leafon  for  lowing.  Sometimes  a  tranf- 
verfe  ploughing  is  required  befides. 

When  the  feed  is  fown,  the  earth  is  fcattered  lightly  over  it, 
by  means  of  a  harrow,  in  ftrong  foils ;  but,  in  light  foils, 
they  ufe  a  little  plough,  that  the  earth  may  more  effectually 
cover  the  feed. 

Manure  is  as  important  as  tillage.  ’Tis  fometimes  required 
for  the  beft  lands,  and  is  always  neceflary  to  thofe  that  are 
weak.  A  good  foil  is  not  dunged  for  fmall  grain,  but  a  weak 
one  will  not  produce  it  without  manure. 

*1  hough  manure  is  of  various  kinds,  there  being  hardly  any 
ref  ufe  lubftance  but  what  is  of  ufe  herein;  none  has  more 
piolific  qualities,  than  the  foil  fvvept  from  populous  cities; 
efpecially  thofe  where  a  great  number  of  kitchens,  and  dyers 
or  wool,  are  continually  difeharging  into  the  ftreets  a  fat  and 
oily  fediment,  which  is  very  beneficial  to  corn.  In  Abort,  all 
matter  whatever,  capable  ofproducing large  quantities  offalts, 
wall  communicate  fertility,  when  properly  difpofed  upon 
lands. 

Corn  for  feed  Should  be  well  chofen,  and  firft  fteeped  in  a 
lixivious  liquor:  but  fome  hufbandmen  only  mix  their  corn 
with  bruifed  lime,  and  fow  both  together.  The  fpecies  that 
aie  fown  before  the  winter  feafon,  are  the  autumnal  wheat, 
barley,  and  rye,  which  laft  is  the  food  of  the  poor  people, 
and  thrives  in  the  worft  foils,  and  dried  years.  Sta;th-corn, 
or  autumnal  barley,  is  fowm  before  the  winter  feafon.  ’Tis 
cut  in  June,  and  is  ferviceable  to  the  poor  people,  ’till  harveft 
fupplies  them  with  their  winter  provifion. 

The 
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The  fmall  grains  Town  in  March,  are  oats  and  barley,  lentils 
and  little  round  beans.  The  firft  is  an  important  article  in 
commerce,  being  the  chief  food  of  horfes. 

Of  the  method  of  preferving  Corn. 

Corn  is  very  different  from  fruits,  with  refpe£l  to  the  manner 
of  it’s  prefervation  ;  and  is  capable  of  being  preferved  in  public 
-granaries,  for  preffing  occafions,  and  of  being  kept  for  feveral 

centuries. 

The  firft  method  is  to  let  it  remain  in  the  fpike,  the  only 
expedient  for  conveying  it  to  the  iflands  and  provinces  of 
America.  The  inhabitants  of  thofe  countries  fow  it  in  the 
ear,  and  raife  it  to  maturity  by  that  precaution  ;  but  this  me¬ 
thod  of  preferving  it  would  be  attended  with  feveral  incon- 
veniencies  among  u*.  Corn  is  apt  to  rot  or  fprout,  if  any  the 
leaft  moifture  is  in  the  heap.  The  rats  likewife  infeft  it,  and 
the  detriment  is  frequently  very  great,  before  ’tis  difeovered. 
And  our  want  of  ftraw  alfo  obliges  us  to  feparate  the  grain 
from  the  ear. 

The  fecond  is  to  turn  and  winnow  it  frequently,  or  to  pour 
it  through  a  trough,  or  mill-hopper,  from  one  floor  to  ano¬ 
ther,  whence  ’tis  again  raifed  by  a  crane,  to  the  upper  floor. 
Being  thus  moved  and  aired,  every  fifteen  days  for  the  firft  fix 
months,  ’twill  require  lefs  labour  for  the  future,  if  lodged  in 
a  dry  place.  But,  if  through  negle£t  mites  be  permitted  to 
Hide  into  the  heap,  they  will  foon  fwarm  like  ant-hills,  and 
reduce  the  corn  to  a  heap  of  duft.  This  mull  be  avoided 
therefore,  by  moving  the  grain  anew,  and  rubbing  the  places 
adjacent  with  oils  and  herbs,  whofe  ftrong  odour  may  chace 
them  away,  for  which  garlic  and  dwarf-elder  are  very  effec¬ 
tual.  They  may  be  likewife  expofed  to  the  open  fun,  which 
immediately  kills  them  ;  or  a  brood  of  chickens  let  in,  who, 
Tis  faid,  will  quit  the  grain  to  prey  upon  the  mites,  as  faft  as 
they  appear. 

When  the  corn  has  been  preferved  from  all  impurities  for  the 
fpace  of  two  years,  and  has  exhaled  all  it’s  fire,  it  may  be 
kept  for  forty,  fifty,  or  even  a  hundred  years,  by  lodging  it 
in  pits,  covered  with  ftrong  planks,  clofely  joined  together  ; 
but  the  fafer  way  is  to  cover  the  heap  with  a  thin  furface  of 
quick  lime,  which  fhould  be  diffolved,  by  fprinkling  it  over 
with  a  fmall  quantity  of  water.  This  caufes  the  grains  to 
fhoot  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  fingers,  and  inclofes  them 
with  an  incruftation,  through  which  neither  air  nor  infects 
can  penetrate. 

In  the  year  1707,  a  magazine  of  corn  was  opened  in  the  ci¬ 
tadel  of  Mentz,  which  had  been  ftored  up  in  *  1578,  and 
the  bread  made  of  it  proved  very  good.  The  Abbe  de  Lou- 
vois,  travelling  to  the  frontiers  of  Champagne,  faw  in  the 
caftle  of  Sedan,  a  heap  of  corn,  which  had  been  lodged 
there  an  hundred  and  ten  years,  and  preferved,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  moifture  of  the  place,  which  at  firft  made  it  fprout 
above  a  foot  deep.  The  leaves  and  firft  Ihoots  of  the  ftems, 
wanting  air  began  to  rot,  and  funk  down  upon  their  roots  ; 
which  glutinous  compoft,  incorporating  with  the  grains  be¬ 
neath,  and  growing  dry,  hardened  into  a  very  thick  cruft, 
which  preferved  the  reft  of  the  heap.  Some  of  the  bread 
made  of  it  was  fent  to  court,  and  proved  extraordinary 
good. 

*  Memoirs  de  l’Acad.  des  Science',  1708. 

The  following  obfervations  made  by  the  Abbe  Pluehe  and 
Mr  Needham,  and  tranfmitted  to  our  Royal  Society,  afford¬ 
ing  fome  light  into  the  nature  of  this  vegetable,  they  may  not 
prove  unacceptable  to  many. 

Having  with  the  afliftance  of  the  microfcope,  fays  the  Abbe, 
viewed  the  fmutofeorn,  I  obferved  the  ftalks  were  all  fpotted 
and  pricked  with  fmall  burnings :  now  as  the  fmut  happens  after 
a  fine  rain,  followed  by  a  bright  funfhine,  the  caufe  of  this  evil 
is,  that  the  focus  of  thofe  very  fmall  drops  is  juft  near  them, 
and  on  the  ftalk  that  fupports  them  :  wherefore  the  fun’s  rays, 
collected  in  this  point,  mult  there  burn  ;  which  dries  up  the 
ftalk,  and  prevents  the  ear  from  graining. 

The  fecond  remark  is  on  the  corn  that  grows  up  into  ears, 
the  grains  of  which  are  for  the  moft  part  full  of  meal,  quite 
black.  With  the  microfcope  I  faw,  all  around  or  above  thefe 
,  black  grains,  fmall  long  bodies,  rolled  up,  and  having  each 
a  pedicle  ;  which  I  found  to  be  the  flowers  that  could  not 
reach  their  due  form,  or  come  forth  and  ripen;  fo  that  the 
grain  being  deprived  of  this  help,  could  not  develope  it’s 
germ,  and  produced  only  a  black  meal,  for  want  of  the  un¬ 
folding  of  certain  veffels. 

The  third  remark  is,  the  reafon  that  invites  thrufhes  or  ftar- 
lings  under  the  legs  of  black  cattle  grazing  in  a  pafture.  Not 
being  able  to  get  near  them,  I  obferved  them  at  a  diftance 
with  a  good  glafs.  I  faw  ail  thefe  birds  thruft  their  heads  and 
half  their  bodies  down  into  the  grafs,  in  fuch  manner  that 
their  tails  remained  ere£t  in  the  air,  as  that  of  a  duck  upon 
diving,  which  makes  me  think,  that  thofe  birds  feek  after 
worms  in  the  earth  ;  and  that  they  gather  about  the  cattle, 
becaufe  as  they  are  large  animals,  upon  trampling  on  the 
ground,  they  oblige  fuch  worms  to  come  forth,  as  happen  to 
be  preffed  under  the  weight  of  their  hoofs. 

Upon  opening  lately  the  fmall  black  grains  of  fmutty  wheat, 
fays  Mr  Needham,  which  they  here  diliinguifh  from  blighted 


th!  \  hf  rwl'  a,Tord'ng  nothingbut  a  black  duft,  into  which 

“  fub?a"ce  of  the  is  converted  ;  I  perceived  a  foft 

mv  ohV/4°U]S  ubftfn^e’  a  fma11  Portion  of  which  I  placed  upon 

:  t0  Confl11  whc%  of  longitudinal 

fhat  T  r  L  rt08ethu  5  and  y°U  Wil!  be  ^Prized,  perhaps, 

I  dronn  T  ",  T  1  thc  Ieaft  fl§n  of  ,ife  or  motion! 

I  dropped  a  globule  of  water  upon  it,  in  order  to  try  if  the 

parts,  when  (eparated,  might  be  viewed  more  conveniently  • 
when,  to  my  great  furprize,  thefe  imaginary  fibres,  as  ft 
were,  inftantly  feparated  from  each  other,  took  life,  moved 
irregularly,  not  with  a  progreflive,  but  twilling  motion  • 
and  continued  fo  to  do  for  the  fpace  of  nine  or  ten  hours! 
when  I  threw  them  away.  * 

I  am  fatisfied  they  are  a  fpecies  of  aquatic  animals,  and  may 
be  denominated  worms,  eels,  or  ferpents,  which  they  much 
relemble.  This,  if  confidered,  will  appear  to  be  fomethino- 
very  lingular :  but  I  have  fince  repeated  the  experiment  fe¬ 
veral  times,  with  the  fame  fuccefs,  and  gratified  others  with 
a  fight  of  it. 


Of  the  maxims  of  France  and  other  parts  in  regard  to  Corn. 

Iu  France,  corn  of  the  growth  of  the  kingdom  is  reckoned 
as  a  contraband  commodity ;  and  may  not  be  exported,  how 
plenteous  foever  the  crop,  without  permiffion,  either  gene¬ 
ral  or  particular,  purfuant  to  the  old  or  new  ordonnances  in 
that  behalf  made,  among  others  of  1577  and  of  1699,  on 
pain  of  forfeiture,  and  500  livres  fine. 

The  general  permiflions  for  exportation  are  ufually  granted 
by  order  of  council  for  a  certain  time,  as  fpecified  therein. 
There  is  alfo  another  fort  of  general  permiflions  granted  in 
like  manner,  but  not  extending  beyond  the  kingdom ;  on 
declaration  made  to  the  intendants  of  the  places  it  is  fent  to, 
and  certificates  of  the  arrival  and  delivery  there. 

In  times  ol  dearth  and  fcarcity,  as  that  which  happened  in 
r ranee  in  17095  other  permiflions  more  general  are  granted 
for  parts  within  the  kingdom,  as  were  the  orders  of  Auguft 
and  September  that  year,  which  permitted  a  free  trade  in  all 
forts  of  grain,  even  of  meal  and  pulfe,  as  well  from  city  to 
citj',  and  market  to  market,  as  from  one  province  to  another 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  without  being  obliged  to 
give  notice,  or  to  obferve  any  of  the  ufual  formalities? 

As  to  particular  permiflions,  they  are  paffports  figned  by  a  fe- 
cretary  of  flate,  bearing  the  perfons  names  to  whom  they  are 
granted  ;  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  corn  ;  the  ports  by 
which  it  is  to  pafs,  or  to  be  fhipped  ;  the  place  intended  for, 
and  other  the  like  circumftances. 

There  have  been  many  ordonnances  and  royal  declarations 
made  in  France  for  government  of  the  inland  trade  herein, 
and  the  quality  of  the  perfons  that  may  ufe  it. 

The  moft  noted  and  important  are  thofe  of  Charles  IX,  1567, 
Henry  III,  1577s  and  Lewis  XIV,  1699;  befides  a  great 
number  of  others,  moftly  in  1709,  a  year  fo  fatal  to  France, 
by  the  entire  lofs  of  all  it’s  corn,  as  fcarce  to  be  repaired  by 
the  many  wife  regulations  which  the  prudence  and  care  of  the 
magiftrates  caufed  to  be  publifhed  almoft  every  day.  ■ 

In  the  ordonnance  of  Auguft  1699,  amongft  other  articles, 
merchants  of  the  kingdom  may  import  coi  n  from  foreign 
countries ;  and  in  times  of  plenty  export  it,  by  virtue  'of 
general  or  particular  permiflions ;  and  all  combinations  a- 
mong  corn-merchants,  whether  refiding  in  the  fame  or  dif¬ 
ferent  cities,  are  prohibited  on  pain  of  2000  livres  fine,  and 
being  declared  incapable  of  trading  in  corn  for  the  future. 
And  all,  both  merchants  and  others,  are  prohibited  to  enhance 
or  buy  corn  or  other  grain,  while  green  and  before  the  harveft, 
on  pain  of  3000  livres  fine,  and  corporal  punifhment ;  and  ail 
fuch  bargains  are  declared  null,  even  thofe  made  fix  months 
before  the  date  of  the  declaration. 

Befides  thefe  general  ones,  the  city  of  Paris  hath  alfo  parti¬ 
cular  regulations,  concerning  corn  brought  thither  by  water, 
made  in  1672.  In  which  all  dealers,  trading  on  the  river 
for  the  fupply  of  Paris,  are  prohibited  to  buy  ftanding  corn, 
on  pain  of  forfeiture  to  the  feller,  and  fine  to  the  buyer. 
And  dealers  may  not  buy  grain  or  meal  within  ten  leagues 
of  the  city. 

The  dealers,  &c.  are  obliged,  immediately  on  the  arrival  of 
their  grain  or  meal,  to  prefent  their  bill  of  parcels  to  the 
fworn  corn-meters,  who  are  faithfully  to  regifter  it,  and  carry 
copies  every  Monday  to  the  recorder  of  the  city.  Dealers 
may  not  land  or  houfe  their  corn  if  mufty  or  heated,  or  if  the 
boat  be  in  danger,  but  it  muft  remain  in  the  boat  ’till  fold. 
Citizens  of  Paris  may  put  the  corn  and  meal  of  their  own 
growth,  or  which  is  brought  for  their  provifion,  into  granaries. 
The  magazines  of  Dantzick  are  fo  vaft,  and  always  fo  well 
filled,  that,  in  fome  years,  800,000  tons  of  corn  are  exported 
from  that  city  :  it’s  merchants  have  an  exclufive  privilege  for 
all  the  corn  of  Poland  brought  into  their  city,  and  the  Dant- 
zickers  are  obliged  to  buy  whatever  quantity  is  brought,  at  a 
price  fixed  by  the  magiftrate. 

The  magazines  of  Amfterdam  are  not  lefs  confiderable  than 
thofe  of  Dantzick  ;  few  cities  having  a  greater  corn-trade, 
there  being  even  a  feparate  exchange,  where  many  thoufand 
dealers  meet  every  day,  that  trade  only  in  corn  ;  and  hath 
nothing  in  common  with  the  general  exchange,  from  which 
it  is  diftant  a  quarter  of  a  league. 
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Corn  is  very  plentiful  and  fo  very  cheap  in  China,  becaufe  they 
prefer  rice  for  their  bread  ;  that  a  man  may  buy  enough  for 
about  a  (hilling  to  fuftain  him  a  month.  , 


The  laws  of  England  relating  to  Corn. 


Corn,  the  quarter  to  contain  8  bufhels  ftriked,  each  bufhel 
containing  8  gallons.  15  Rich.  II.  cap.  4,  fed.  1.  11  Hen. 
VII.  cap.  4.  fed.  1.  22  Car.  II.  cap.  13.  fed.  1. 

And  grain  imported,  the  old  fubfidy  was  increafed  from  the 
original  duty,  granted  by  12  Car.  II.  cap.  4,  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  duty  per  quarter  Winchefter  meafure,  when  they  did  not 
exceed  the  refpedive  prices,  oppofite  to  each  fpecies,  viz. 


Prices. 

Duty. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Wheat  -  48 

0 

5 

4 

Rye  -  -  -  32 

0 

4 

0 

Barley  and  malt  28 

0 

2 

8 

Buck-wheat  -  28 

0 

2 

0 

Oats  -  -  -  13 

4 

1 

4 

Peafe  and  beans  32 

0 

4 

0 

15  Car.  II.  cap.  cap.  fed.  3.  But  by  22  Car.  II.  cap.  13.  was 
further  increafed. 

Imported — Juftices  of  the  peace  for  the  feveral  counties,  at 
every  quarter-feffions,  are  to  give  in  charge  (inopen  court)  to 
the  grand  jury,  to  make  enquiry  and  prefentment,  upon  their 
oaths,  of  the  common  market  prices  of  middling  Engl  ifli  corn; 
which  prefentment  is  to  be  made  in  open  court,  and  certified 
by  the  juftices  in  writing  to  the  chief  officer  and  colledor  of 
the  cuftoms,  to  be  hung  up  publickly  in  the  cuftom-houfe, 
that  the  duties  may  be  colleded  according  to  the  faid  prices. 
5  Geo.  II.  cap.  12.  fed.  1,  2,  3. 

In  the  city  of  London,  the  mayor,  aldermen,  as  juftices,  in 
the  months  of  Odober  and  April,  are  to  determine  the  prices 
of  middling  Englifh  corn,  by  the  oaths  of  two  or  more  honeft 
perfons  (killed  in  the  prices,  being  neither  cornchandlers, 
mealmen,  fadors,  or  merchants,  &c.  interefted  in  the  corn, 
but  fubftantial  houfekeepers,  living  in  Middlefex  or  Surry, 
having  each  a  freehold  eftate  of  20  1.  or  a  leafehold  of  50  1. 
per  ann.  or  by  fuch  other  ways  and-means  as  they  Ihall  think 
fit,  and  to  certify  the  fame  as  above.  1  Jac.  II.  cap.  19. 
fed.  3,  4.  5  Geo.  II.  cap.  cap.  12.  fed.  4. 

But,  juftices  omitting  or  negleding  to  determine  the  prices, 
the  colledor  of  the  cuftoms  mult  receive  the  duties  according 
to  the  loweft  prices  of  the  feveral  forts  rated  by  the  ad  of  22 
Car.  II.  cap.  13.  2  Geo.  II.  cap.  18.  fee.  3.  . 

As  to  wheat,  rye,  barley,  malt,  beans,  peafe,  and  all  other  forts 
of  corn  and  grain,  ground  or  unground,  and  bread,  bifeuit,  or 
meal,  they  may  be  exported  free  of  all  duties.  12  Car.  II.  cap. 
4.  fed.  12.  11  and  12  W.  III.  cap.  20.  fed.  4.  1  Ann.  cap. 
12.  fed.  2.  5  Ann.  cap.  27.  fed.  1.  6  Ann.  cap.  19.  fed. 
I.  7  Ann.  cap.  7.  fed.  28. 

Exported,  the  bounty  and  regulations  of 


The  bounty  on  Corn  exported. 


Prices  per 
Quarter 
Wincheft. 
Meafure. 


Bounty  per 
Quarter 
Wincheft. 
Meafure. 


By  1  Will 
and  M.  c. 
J  2.  fed.  2 


By  5  Arm 
c.  8  ./art.  6 
c.  29  fed. 

*5- 


/Wheat  - 
Rye  -  -  -  - 

Barley  - 
Malt  - 

(But  the  excife  of  6d.  per 
bufhel  mud  not  be  reckon¬ 
ed  into  the  price  of  malt, 
13  and  14  W.  III.  cap.  5. 
fed.  31.  12  Ann.  cap.  2. 

'ded.  3. 

Beer,  alias  Bigg 
Malt,  made  of  wheat 
Oatmeal,  when  oats  do  ) 
not  expeetj  r  -  £ 


1.  s.  d. 
2  80 

1  12  o 
1  40 

1  40 


4  o 
8  Q 


0  15  G 


s.  d. 
5  0 
3  6 
2  6 
2  6 


2  6 
5  ° 
2  6 


When  the  above  forts  of  corn,  either  ground  or  unground, 
do  not,  at  the  port  of  exportation,  exceed  the  refpedive  prices 
in  the  firft  column,  and  Ihall  be  fhipped  on  board  any  Britilh 
fhip,  whereof  the  matter,  and  at  leatt  two  thirds  of  the  ma¬ 
riners,  are  Britilh  fubjeds,  in  order  to  be  exported  to  parts 
beyond  the  feas,  the  exporter  is  to  be  allowed  the  refpedive 
bounties  in  the  fecond  column :  provided  a  certificate  in 
writing,  under  the  hand  of  the  exporter,  containing  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  corn,  be  firft  brought  to  the  col¬ 
ledor  of  the  port,  and  the  truth  thereof  confirmed  by  the 
oath  of  one  or  more  credible  perfon  or  perfons,  and  bond  be 
given  by  the  exporter,  in  the  penalty  of  10 1.  for  every  ton  of 
oatmeal,  or  40  bulhels  of  beer,  alias  bigg,  and  200 1.  atleaft 
for  every  100  tons  of  all  the  other  forts  (i.  e.  8  s.  per  quarter) 
that  the  fame  Ihall  be  exported  into  parts  beyond  the  feas, 
and  not  be  re-landed  in  Great-Britain,  or  the  illands  of 
Guernfey  or  Jerfey.  1  W.  and  M.  cap.  12.  fed.  2.  5  Ann. 
cap.  29.  fee.  10.  3  Geo.  II.  cap.  7.  fed.  15. 

In  order  to  adjuft  the  quantity  for  which  the  bounty  is  to  be 
paid,  the  corn  is  to  be  admeafured  by  the  proper  officers  of 
the  cuftoms,  who,  for  the  greater  expedition,  may  make 
ufe  of  a  tub  or  meafure,  containing  four  Winchefter  bulhels ; 
or,  if  the  faid  corn  be  intended  to  be  exported  in  facks,  they 
are  to  chufe  two  out  of  any  number  not  exceeding  twenty 
facks,  and  fo  in  proportion,  and  thereby  compute  the  whole 
quantity  :  but,  if  exported  from  London,  may  be  meafured 
by  the  fworn  meters,  from  whofe  certificate  the  fearchers  may 
certify  the  quantity  (hipped  for  exportation.  2  Geo.  II.  cap. 
18.  fed.  4,  5. 

But,  with  refped  to  malt,  the  bounty  is  to  be  allowed  after 
the  rate  of  thirty  quarters,  and  no  more,  for  every  twenty 
quarters  of  barley,  or  other  corn  or  grain  entered  and  made 
into  malt  for  exportation ;  as  (hall  appear  by  a  certificate 
from  the  officer,  with  whom  the  corn  or  grain,  intended  to  be 
made  into  malt  for  exportation,  was  entered.  3  Geo.  II. 
cap.  7.  fed.  14,  15. 

The  aforefaid  bounty  to  be  paid  by  the  colledor  of  the  port, 
upon  demand  made  by  the  exporter  :  unlefs  he  has  not  Effi¬ 
cient  money  in  his  hands,  and  then  (except  for  bigg  and 
oatmeal)  he  is  to  certify  the  fame  to  the  commiffioners  of  the 
cuftoms,  who  are  to  caufe  the  money  to  be  paid  by  the  re¬ 
ceiver-general  within  three  months.  1  W.  and  M.  cap.  12. 
fed.  2.  12  and  13  W.  III.  cap.  10.  fed.  91.  5  Ann.  cap.  29, 
fed.  io,  3  Geo.  II.  cap.  7.  fed.  15, 

The  aforefaid  bond,  given  for  exportation,  may  be  delivered 
up  to  be  cancelled,  upon  producing  a  certificate  under  the 
common  feal  of  the  chief  magiftrate,  in  any  place  beyond 
the  feas,  or  under  the  hand  and  feal  of  two  known  Britilh 
merchants,  teftifying  that  the  corn  was  there  landed,  or  up¬ 
on  proof  by  credible  perfons,  that  it  was  taken  by  enemies, 
or  perilhed  in  the  feas,  1  W.  and  M.  cap.  12.  fed  2.  5  Ann. 
cap.  29.  fed.  10. 

Malt,  re-landed  in  Great-Britain,  is  forfeited,  with  treble 
the  value,  befides  the  penalty  of  the  bond,  3  Geo,  II.  cap.  7. 
fed.  15.  and  fince  continued  yearly  with  the  malt-ad.' 

The  bounty  on  fpirits,  drawn  from  barley,  malt,  or  other 
corn,  exported. 

For  every  ton  of  fpirits  drawn  from  barley,  malt,X  I. 
or  other  corn,  there  (hall  be  paid  to  the  expor¬ 
ter,  by  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms,  or  the 
proper  officers  belonging  to  them,  when  barley 
is  at  2,4s.  per  quarter,  or  under;  on  fuch  proof 
of  the  exportation  thereof,  as  is  direded  by  the  )  1 
ad  of  1  W.  and  M.  for  the  encouraging  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  corn,  out  of  the  duties  liable  to  the 
payment  of  the  bounties  on  corn  exported,  1 1. 

10  s.  and  fo  in  proportion  for  a  greater  or  lefler 
quantity.  ^ 

JAr 
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An  account  of  the  feveral  forts  and  quantities  of  Corn,  which  were  exported  from  Chriftmas  nuto  Chrift- 
mas  1 735  :  as  alfo  from  what  places  and  ports,  and  in  what  quantities  they  were  exported  :  together  with  an 
account  of  the  bounty  that  was  paid  thereon. 


Ports. 

Arundel 

Barnftaple 

Beaumaris 

Berwick 

Biddeford 

Blackney  and  Clay  - 

Bridlington 

Briftol 

Bridgewater  - 

Chefter 

Chichefter 

Colchefter 

Cowes 

Dartmouth 

Dover 

Exeter 

Falmouth 

Harwich 

Hull 

Ipfwich 

Liverpool 

Lynn  Regis 

Malden 

Milford 

Minehead 

Newhaven 

Padftow 

Penzance 

Plymouth 

Poole 

Portfmouth 

Sandwich 

Shoreham 

Southampton  - 

Stockton 

Wells 

Weymouth 

Wilbich 

Whitehaven  - 

Whitby 

Yarmouth 

London 


Totals  - 

t  »  '  .j  i  , 

Cuftom-Houfe,  London, 
8  Mar.  1735. 


Barley. 
Qrtrs.  Bulh. 

200  — 
182  — 


2,896  — 
600  7 

81  — 

1,127  6 

628  3 


603 

685 

689 

2,537 

429 

7,693 

335 

622 


864  7 

9  4 

5,747  6 


5i 

285 

898 

n8 


690 

2,190 

349 

4,890 

3,OI3 

333 

292 

216 

42 

9,802 

8,914 


Malt. 
Qrtrs.  Bulh 

466  — 


425  — 


9,369 

50 

185 


n,339  2 


Oatmeal. 
Qrtrs.  Buth. 


—  1, 


8,063 

394 

17,411 


o  87 
8,245 

3,595 

2,842 

2,358 

60,247 

226 


92,374 

2,101 


57,520  3  219,78.1  7 


1,920 


Rye. 

Qrtrs.  Bufh. 


Wheat. 
Qrtrs.  Buth. 


Exam.  J - n  O - d,  Ac’  Gen. 


— 

— 

— 

13,090 

— 

447 

18 

“ 

12 

1 

25 

15 

71 

41 

mmmm 

10 

5 

0 

1 

— 

10,944 

— 

3,094 

1 

5 

— 

■ 

292 

5 

148 

5 

3? 

— 

18 

— 

254 

— 

1,066 

10 

6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8 

6 

c 

— 

— 

— 

554 

5 

308 

17 

6 

— — 

“ 

* - 

78 

10 

ill 

— 

— “ ■ 

— 

391 

3 

97 

16 

iol 

— 

— 

— 

8,748 

— 

3,94i 

4 

4l 

— 

— 

— 

i,5IQ 

4 

463 

6 

6! 

— 

— 

— 

2,241 

4  s 

646 

1 1 

6.1 

— 

— 

— 

3*3 

2 

395 

9 

0 

— 

- - 

— 

4,015 

— 

*,057 

8 

9 

4 

— 

— 

1,134 

2? 

1,405 

4 

21 

— 

— 

— 

728 

223 

18 

9 

— 

— 

“ 

1,200 

— 

377 

15 

0 

— — 

— 

3,732 

4 

2,231 

0 

0 

— 

— 

— 

2,282 

5 

728 

6 

3 

4 

— 

— • 

991 

2 

249 

18 

9 

— 

549 

4 

6,778 

3 

4*534 

4 

6 

— 

— 

— 

600 

— 

150 

0 

0 

5 

— 

— 

2,796 

4 

778 

9 

o? 

— 

— 

— 

702 

7 

211 

7 

6 

— 

— 

1,088 

7 

384 

9 

81 

— 

— 

— 

770 

— 

207 

5 

0 

150 

— 

37 

10 

0 

100 

— 

25 

0 

0 

13 

— 

i,i59 

16,876 

3 

45 

389 

5*523 

18 

1 1 

7 

3 

7! 

— 

— 

— 

2,485 

71 

1,085 

18 

— 

- - 

— 

3,°<>7 

4 

1,821 

6 

1 

— 

— 

9» +43 

31 

J  4- 

3,098 

4 

91 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

41 

12 

6 

— 

217 

— 

210 

2 

6,849 

15 

7 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

28 

5 

34 

— 

— 

— 

659 

— 

191 

16 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5 

6 

10! 

— 

— 

— 

15 

44 

3 

17 

— 

494 

— 

5,938 

3 

13,629 

17 

*o| 

6 

5i 

— 

59,784 

2 

16,429 

5 

21 

6 

J,329 

4 

153,343 

5l 

72,433 

12 

7 % 

By  barley 

- 

7,190 

0 

ill 

By  malt 

- 

26,434 

18 

ol 

By  oatmeal 

- 

240 

1 

10 1 

*  0 

By  rye 

r 

232 

13 

3 

By  wheat 

- 

38,335 

18 

6 

Total  72,433 

12 

7 1  ‘ 

Bounty. 
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An  accoant  of  the  true  market-price  of  wheat  and  malt  at 
Windfor,  for  above  ioo  years.  Began  and  publifhe.d  by 
William  Fleetwood,  bifhopofEly,  from  1646  to  1706; 
and  fmce  continued  in  the  fame  manner  to  the  year 
1752. 


N,  B.  In  this  computation  you  are  to  know,  that  in  every 
year  there  are  two  prices  of  corn,  the  one  at  Lady-Day 
the  other  at  Michaelmas ;  both  which  are  put  together 
and  the  half  is  taken  for  the  common  price  of  that^year 
In  the  price  of  malt,  the  tax  of  6  d.  per  bufhet  is  not 
charged,  which  is  an  addition  of  4  s.  to  every  article  of  the 
malt,  from  the  commencing  of  the  malt-tax. 

Remarks. 

The  bounty  which  has  been  allowed  upon  corn  making,  at 
prefent,  a  topic  of  converfation  among  the  landed  and  trading 
intereft,  in  regard  to  it’s  continuance,  or  otherwife ;  and,  be¬ 
ing  likely  to  be  brought  before  the  parliament  the  enfoino- 
leiiion,  it  may  not  be  unufeful  to  give  a  ftate  of  the  argu¬ 
ment,  as  it  hath  hitherto  palled  without  doors  pro  and  con* 

In  a  treatife  faid  to  be  written  by  the  late  Sir  Matthew  Decker 
Bart,  on  the  caufes  of  the  decay  of  our  foreign  trade,  he  ob- 
lei  ves.  That  the  laws  which  give  a  bounty  on  exported  corn, 
nih,  and  flelh,  are  very  prejudicial  to  our  manufactures.  For, 

‘  iLnTK  depe,ndllu1g  on.the  Wgh  or  low  price  corn,  fifh,  and 
t  T"  ,  ,bear’  the  bounties  on  their  exportation  ferveonlyto 
teed  foreigners  cheaper  than  our  own  people,  to  runaway 
wuh  our  trade:  the  pretence  of  encouraging  tillage  bva 
bounty  on  corn  can  have  no  weight  now,  fmce  our  ureal 

:  ur 

‘  never  buy  prLTransLtlf  'T' :‘meS  ‘ fcarC'tyr  foreigners 
£  nuift  have  (hem  u  u  th  ^  Want  and  then  they 

TrBrihieMei':hevderiiw:  r  brti?s,?r 

:  {J’eco,’1e >  P"»»» to  France;  L  oW  geTt^el 

bounty  on  wool,  as  we  do  on  our  corn,  that  (EE 


£  have  it  cheaper  than  our  people.’  And,  in  p.400,  «  he  cofo- 
‘  putes  the  value  of  the  manufadure  in  our  woollen  goods  in 
‘  general,  at  three  times  the  value  of  the  wool.  —  Now  I  ap- 
4  P63)  r°  al|  men  of  fenfe,  whether  it  be  not  much  more  pre- 
‘  judicial,  in  this  cafe,  to  feed  the  workmen  cheaper,  than 
‘  £°  feli  cheaper  the  materials;  the  manufadure  bein<*  as 
three  to  one  in  our  woollen  trade  only,  a  bounty  on^x- 
ported  wool,  though  abiurd  and  deftrudive,  flops  there  • 
‘  but  bounties  on  exported  corn,  fifh,  and  flefh,  ferve  to  feed 
the  brench  cheaper  than  our  own  people,  to  run  away  not 
only  with  our  woollen,  but  alfo  with  our  filk,  linen,  and 
iron  manufadures,  and  every  thing  elfe  we  can  undertake 
all  trade,  all  navigation.  Is  not  this  condud  mod  abford’ 
molt  deftrudive  ?  Could  we  have  aded  more  fervilely,  had 
‘  bec°me  a  province  to  France;  or,  rather,  is  not  this 
t  the  way  to  make  us  fo  ?  All  attempts  to  confine  our  wool 
t  at  home  muft  prove  vain,  until  our  people  are  eafed  of 
*  taxes>  monopolies,  and  ill-judged  Jaws,  equally  with  or  be¬ 
yond  foreigners  ;  for,  while  the  French  can  underwork  us 
Jo  much,  they  can  afford  to  give  vaft  prices  for  our  wool  • 
and  what  effed  any  prohibition  will  have  againft  vaft  pro¬ 
fits;  the  reader  may  judge/  &c. 

In  confirmation  of  this  ftrain  of  reafoning,  it  has  been  further 
urged,  That,  fhould  the  public  employ  one  man  a  whole 
year  in  a  piece  of  work,  to  be  fent  abroad,  and  given  away 
this  would  plainly  be  to  lofe  the  value  of  one  man’s  labour  • 
but  the  lofs  would  be  exadly  the  fame,. if  twelve  men  fhould 
be  lo  employed  for  a  month  ;  or  if  one  twelfth  part  of  the 
whole  year’s  work  fhould  be  given  away. 

Supposing  then,  that  the  bounty  makes  the  price  of  our  corn 
abroad  lefs  by  one  twelfth  part  than  it  would  otherwife  be, 
l£ls  evi^ent  tbat  the  nation  gives  away  one  part  in  twelve  of 
a  t  e  labour  employed  in  growing  this  corn,  and  exporting 
it,  and  of  the  rents  of  the  land  on  which  it  grows,  To  givl 
a  bounty  on  corn  exported,  is,  therefore,  nothing  lefs  than  to 
hire  our  people  to  work  for  foreigners,  not  for  the  beneficial 
purpofes  of  felling  to  them  goods  of  all  kinds  perfedly  manu- 
tadured,  and  at  their  market-price,  but  to  make  a  neceflary 
ot  fife  the  cheaper  to  their  manufadurers,  feamen,  and  la 
bourers  of  every  kind. 

There  are  two  reafons  for  the  continuance  of  the  bounty,  which 
eem  to  be  moft  fpecious  :  one  is  urged  by  the  farmer  and 
land-owner,  the  other  by  the  trader;  each  of  them  negleds 
the  intereft  of  the  other,  and  miftakes  his  own.  The  far^ 
mer  fays,  that,  without  a  bounty,  no  corn  will  be  exported ; 
and  that,  without  an  exportation,  he  could  not  pay  his  rent! 
But  he  here  negleds  the  intereft  of  trade,  which  requires  that 
corn,  and  all  provifions,  fhould  be  as  cheap  as  poffible:  for 
whatever  makes  them  dear,  muft  make  labour  dear  alfo,  and 
muft  leffen  the  fale  of  our  manufadures  in  foreign  markets. 
And,  if  the  farmer  thinks  this  of  no  importance  to  him,  he 
miftakes  his  own  intereft :  his  particular  trade,  as  well  as 
others  requires  that  labour  fhould  be  cheap ;  and  the  general 
trade  of  the  nation  cannot  be  hurt,  but  he  muft  fuffer  with 
it :  for,  if  our  trade  decreafes,  the  number  of  our  people  muft 
aecreale  alfo  ;  and  nothing  can  fupport  the  farmer’s  bufinefs 
in  any  country  but  a  great  number  of  inhabitants  :  this  en¬ 
ables  him  to  join  together  the  trades  of  farming  and  grazing : 
his  cattle  improve  his  ground,  and  make  it  produce  more  corn, 
and  at  lefs  expence,  than  any  other  method  of  hufbandry.' 
But  he  will  never  feed  cattle  where  he  cannot  fell  them ;  and 
be  cannot  fell  them  where  there  are  not  people  to  eat  them. 

/  hls  ,  J  fxPlam  the  improvements  which  have  been  made 
in  our  lands  fince  the  Revolution. 

As  our  trade,  and  the  number  of  our  people,  have  increafed, 
the  farmer  has  found  a  greater  demand  for  beef,  mutton, 
utter,  &c.  and  the  flock  which  he  keeps  to  anfwer  this  great 
demand,  manures  his  land  without  expence ;  and,  by  enabling 
him  to  grow  on  all  his  lands  graft  and  corn  alternately,  makes 
the  crops  of  both  more  plentiful.  Hence  it  is,  that  common 
fields  have  been  inclofed,  barren  heaths  converted  to  tillage, 
old  pastures  broken  up,  and  the  farmers  in  general  enabled^to 
pay  their  advanced  rents.  Thus  all  the  improvements  in 
arming,  and  the  value  ot  our  lands,  depend  on  the  increafe 
Ot  trade ;  and  the  bounty  allowed  on  the  exportation  of  corn 
can  never  be  of  fervice  to  the  farmer  or  the  land-owner,  if 
it  is  prejudicial  to  the  trader. 

Let  us  fee,  therefore,  what  the  trader  fays  to  it.— He  obieds, 
that,  by  taking  away  the  bounty,  and,  confequently,  making 

lPfT  7  Cieap’.  the  mduftry  of  the  common  people  will  be 
j  S‘Ve  th,s  °bjedion  the  more  weight  it  is  faid, 
at  the  traders  in  our  manufadure-towns  find  the  greateft 

4  ns  tynr  CarTng  on  their  bufinefs,  upon  every  extraor- 
dinaiy  call  from  abroad,  for  our  manufadures :  that  the  work- 

for^hp10^01^1? 1 va^ue  op  their  labour  to  the  demands 
lahon  3  U£es  ’  and’  when  the  price  of  three  days 

-  WI!1  ^a|titain  their  families  a  week,  will  not  work  fix; 
r  ■Jp  V  1  e  tieceflaries  of  life  were  to  be  had  at  a  cheaper 

th  r6  cafe  ^ould  fti11  worfe.  It  muft  be  allowed,  that 
this  is  true  with  regard  to  all  labour  in  England,  where  a  mo- 

y  isgwen  to  every  kind  of  manufadure,  and  the  traders 
re  not  allowed  to  employ  foch  hands  as  they  think  fit  and 
able  to  work  for  them,  but  are  confined  to  foch  only  as  the 
aw  has  qualified  :  but  it  is  very  manifeft,  that,  in  all  countries 
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where  mduftry  is  not  reftrained,  the  price  of  provifions  muft 
affedt  the  price  of  labour.  And, 

This  will  always  be  diminiflied,  when  the  fieceffaries  of  life 
gi  ow  cheaper  ,  and  the  objection  fhews  not  that  the  mcreafe 
ol  the  price  of  corn,  by  a  bounty  on  it’s  exportation,  is  bene¬ 
ficial  ro  trade ;  but  that  there  is  another  evil  in  our  law, 
Which  we  fhould  endeavour  to  remove  :  the  evil  confifts  in 
the  various  difficulties  and  difeouragements  which  are  put  up¬ 
on  induftry.  Many  trades  a  man  may  not  lawfully  exercife 
who  has  not  ferved  an  apprenticefhip  :  others  he  may  not  join 
together  :  at  others  he  may  not  work  within  the  limits  of  a 
corporation.  It  would  be  endlefs  to  enumerate  all  the  laws 
ot  this  kind  :  we  need  only  obferve  of  them,  that  every  ef¬ 
fect  they  can  poffibly  have  muft  be  detrimental  to  trade  •  for 
fcvery  man,  if  not  reftrained  by  law,  would  pafs  from  one 
employment  to  another,  as  the  various  turns  in  trade  fhould 
require,  and  would  always  be  employed  in  the  bufinefs  for 
whicn  he  was  beft  fitted,  or  in  which  he  was  moft  wanted. 
In  this  cafe,  either  all  trades  would  have  a  Efficient  number 
ol  workmen,  or  would  equally  want  them  ;  and  the  confe¬ 
rence  of  fuch  a  general  want  would  be  nothing  elfe  but 
drawing  hither  great  numbers  of  foreigners ;  whereas  our 
pieient  reftraints  often  put  it  in  the  power  of  workmen  to 
demand  higher  wages  than  their  work  deferves,  and  thus 
pievent  the  fale  of  our  manufadtures  abroad. 

There  is  no  complaint  more  common  among  our  merchants 
than  that  foreigners  underwork  us  in  almoft  every  kind  of 
manufadture  ;  and  can  we  be  furprized  at  it  ?  when  the  gene- 
fal  tendency  of  our  laws  is  to  make  labour  dear  at  home,  and 
theap  abroad  ;  when  we  either  forbid  our  people  to  work,  or 
Oblige  them  to  work  in  fome  difadvantageous  manner;  when 
we  lay  all  our  taxes  on  trade,  or,  which  is  ftill  worfe  for  trade 
on  the  needflanes  of  life ;  and  when  we  contrive  to  feed  the 
labourers,  manufacturers,  and  feamen  of  foreign  countries 
with  our  corn,  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  our  own  people  can 
nave  it . .  To  raife  the  price  of  corn  at  home,  in  whatever 
manner  it  is  done,  is  the  fame  thing  as  to  lay  a  tax  on  the 
confumption  of  it ;  and  to  do  that  in  fuch  a  manner  as  leffens 
the  price  of  it  abroad,  is  to  apply  this  tax  to  the  benefit  of 
foreigners  If  then  we  confider  the  mifehiefs  that  the  bounty 
on  corn  does  to  trade  and  farming,  in  their  true  lioffit  we 
may  venture  to  pronounce,  that  a  general  excife  on" all  the 
bread  we  eat,  could  not  be  attended  with  more  pernicious 
oonfequences. 

O tners,  who  have  endeavoured  to  maintain  the  reafonable- 
nels  of  taking  away  the  bounty,  argue  from  this  principle, 

1  hat  the  price  of  wheat  in  England  has  been  lower  fince  the 
bounty  was  granted  than  before,  and  compare  the  prices  of 
wheat,  as  they  flood  from  the  feveral  mediums  taken  upon 
different  numbers  of  years,  fmee  the  bounty  was  firft  allowed 
m  the  year  1689,  with  the  prices  found  from  mediums,  taken 
upon  equal  numbers  of  years  before  the  bounty  took  place  • 
winch  eftimation  is  taken  from  the  foregoing  account  of  bifhop 
fileetwood,  which  is  generally  efteemed  accurate 
1  he  price  of  wheat  per  quarter,  upon  a  medium  taken  on  4. 

16465  wg  th"  year  the  ^count  commences, 
to  1688,  the  year  before  the  bounty  was  allowed,  appears  to 
be  at  the  rate  of  _  1.2  *10  •  8 

From  the  medium  taken  on  43  years,  from  1680,’ 
being  the  firft  year  the  bounty  was  allowed,  to 
•*/ 31*  fbe  price  of  wheat  per  quarter  appears  to 

be  “  '  ~  -  1.  1  :  18  :  o 


An  annual  lofs  to  the  farmer  fince  the  bounty 

took  place  -  1  „  o 

From  1699  to  1688,  being  the  laft  20  years  be¬ 
fore  the  bounty  was.  alio  wed,  the  price  of  wheat 
per  quarter  was,  at  a  medium,  _  J.  2  ;  5  . 

P  rom  1726  to  1745,  being  the  laft  20  years  in 
this  account,  the  price  of  wheat,  at  a  medium, 
per  quarter,  was  -  _  .  j  j  ;  ^  ;  3 


An  annual  lofs  to  the  farmer  in  price  fince  the 
bounty  took  place  _  j 

The  medium  on  wheat  from  1649  to  1668,  be¬ 
ing  20  years,  was  per  quarter  -  ].  2  .  I2 

The  medium  from  1706  to  1725,  being  20 
years,  was  per  quarter  -  -1.2-  4*9 


8  ••  4  i 
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An  annual  lofs  to  the  farmer  in  price  fince  the 
bounty  took  place  '  j 

'I fie  medium  on  wheat  for  i4  years,  from 
£675  to  1688,  was  per  quarter  _  ]  2 

I  he  medium  of  wheat  for  14  years,  from  1732 
to  1745,  was  per  quarter  -  -  '  1.  1  :  15 

An  annual  lofs  to  the  farmer  in  price  fince  the 
bounty  took  place  -  _  1  o  •  q 

Moreover  it  is  obfervable,  that,  from  the  year  1680  beinr^ 
he  year  when  the  bounty  was  firft  granted,  to  the  year  nJ 
hen  the  account  ends,  containing  the  fpace  of  1:7  years7  the 
farmer  has  received  annually  8  s.  fd.  pe'r  quarte^le^r  his 
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wdint^h?  k  b0rCu  °ne  year  With  another>  for  43  y^rs  pre- 

If  theS  oriel  Ae  b°Unty  Was  allowed.  P 

tich  is 

per  quarter,  the  remainder,  bein*  is  o  d  >  ilhl  H  bount7 
ment  given  to  the  merchant  to  export  barley  "h?^' 
couragement  is  at  the  rate  of  1.  7  ;  7  •  j;  x  per  cent  ^  Vi^ 
Wife  with  regard  to  wheat;  whel  the  price  of  wheat  it  ai 
to'be!isPeerdq“T’  deifmS  r'le  rreight,  which  fuppofed 

quatter'/thltL^dlr?^  H  l  ”f  5  ‘  - 

given  by  the  bounty  per  quarter  to  export  wheat,  wS'Tu 
the  way  of  trade,  is  at  the  rate  of  1.  14  :  I5  .  j  p  ’ 

So  that  the  cafe  of  barley  it  appear*,  that,  whatever  the 

corn-merchant  will  allow  out  of  this  1.  7  :  7  •  XI  percent 

temp,  the  foreigners  to  buy  our  corn,  tL/aHowa^  l'at" 
ever  it  be,  whether  at  the  rate  of  2,  3,  or  4  per  cent  will 
e  the  advantage  that  every  fuch  foreigner  will  have,  in  his 

nuffiauferoffiheT67' °f Sromh>°ver  theEnglifh  ma- 
And  It!-  f  h  fame  commodlty  at  every  foreign  market. 

d J.  14. 15:  1  per  cent,  we  fee,  is  the  encouragement  which 

portion  ofT  Wh=at  giV“  tHe  merch“'  :  whateve^pro- 
portion  of  this  encouragement,  whether  it  be  c,  6,  8  or  10 

per  cent,  he  may  chufe  to  allow  out  of  this  to  the  foreigner 

Jand  f0IMnUCh  ChearP^  wiU  the  foreigner  be  enabled  to  work’ 
wJ!  •  ft-„manufaa.Ure’  than  an  Fnglifhman  can. 

kvervffiffl  n°rvgrieVOUS  in  this  cafe  is>  th«  we  always  find 
very  difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  in  all  cafes  where  there  is 

any  confiderable  degree  of  difproportion  in  the  price  of  a  fo- 
e.gn  manufacture  and  our  own,  to  prevent,  by  any  penal 
laws,  fuch  manufacture  from  being  run  in  upon  us.  7  P 
bat  the  running  of  the  foreign  manufadure  of  this  kind  has 
increased  upon  us  ever  fince  the  bounty  took  place,  appears 
from  the  many  laws  which  have  been  made,  ever  fince^hat 
ime  to  prevent  the  foreign  manufacture  of  this  kind  from 
a  vent  in  our  home-market. 

?  Sis  hl  a,trrue  rePfffentation  of  the  ill  effeas  of  this  bounty 
belides  the  lofs  occafioned  by  it  to  the  nation  in  general  hoi 
great  .s  that  which  it  immediately  brings  on  theftrmer  ?  and  ' 
how  can  we,  without  taking  off  this  bounty,  pretend  to 
make  any  regulation  for  raffing  the  price  of  fpirftuous  liquor* 

tLPSronf  ttmT  nCh  7  effeas  tha£  adfe  fr0m  the  excefs  * 

But,  if  the  bounty  be  withdrawn,  a  check  will  be  given  to 
the  introduction  of  any  fuch  foreign-manufadtured  ?iquors 
and  we  may  then  venture,  properly  and  fafely,  to  lay  fome 
urther  additional  duty  upon  our  own,  which  will  mcreafe 
he  r  price,  and,  confequently,  it  will  be  eafier  to  fuppref! 
that  general  depravity  and  debauchery  in  thefe  liquors  that  fo 

the  poor’ cven  “»*•“>«- 

fo!  th°Unt7  r%all°Wed  m  thC  year  l689’  than  he  did  before 

that  H  !i°Ur/e  °f  43  yeau  Preceding that  ^me,  it  may  be  faid, 
hat  Holland,  or  any  other  particular  country,  will  be  fur- 

mfhed  with  corn  from  other  parts  of  Europe,  inftead  of  buying 
our  s  and  fo  continue  their  manufadory  of  fpirituous  liquors^ 
and  that,  as  the  Englifh  manufaHurers  of  this  kind  haveqnever 
yet  gamed  any  vent  at  a  foreign  market,  it  is  a  mere  chimera 
to  expea  they  ever  fhould  gain  fuch  vent 

In  anfwer  to  this,  it  may  be  faid,  that,  when  the  price  of 
corn  in  England  is  lower  than  it  is  in  Holland,  and  fn  other 
oreign  market  or  markets,  our  corn  will  have  a  vent  at  fuch 

A  mHnetS,,Tith0Ut  the  airiftance  of  a  bounty'; 
that,  in  fea,  Holland  buys  our  corn  for  no  other  reafon 
han  becaufe  it  buys  it  cheaper,  or  as  cheap,  as  it  does  of  any 
other  country  ;  and  all  other  countries  that  purchafe  it  of  us 
are  moved  by  the  fame  confiderations  :  that,  in  faa,  corn 
has  been,  of  late  years,  produced  in  England  with  as  little 
or  lefs  expence,  than  in  any  part  of  Europe,  notwithftandin? 
the  many  difadvantages  under  which  farming  labours  from 
feveral  laws,  meant,  indeed,  for  it’s  encouragement,  but  in 
truth,  very  injurious  to  it’s  true  intereft*. 

#  Such  for  inftance,  is  reckoned,  by  fome,  the  law  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  importation  of  great  cattle,  which  raifes  their  price 

f^rWey’  TV'S  rer,ef°re’  3  PalPab!e  hindrance  J  the 
farmer  s  pui  chafing  fuch  numbers  of  them  as  he  could  con¬ 
veniently  fatten,  or  otherwife  make  a  profit  of,  wh;ch  hs 
now  lofes ;  and  this  lofs  is  accompanied  with  another  that 
of  their  manure  winch  annually  leffens  his  crops  of’corn 
1  he  farmers  alfo  nearly  and  fenfibly  feel  the  want  of  a 
fne  market  at  home,  which  Smithfield  certainly  is  no!  J 
The  prohibition  on  raw  hides  is  likhTvife  thought  to  be  an 
injury  to  the  farmer,  as  it  difeourages  the  manufadtur!  of 
eather  at  home,  and  promotes  it  abroad ;  and,  confequently, 
ldlens  the  farmer  s  price  for  raw  hides, and  confiderably  leffens 

the 
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the  number  of  hands  in  Ehglan'd,  which  as  neceffariiy  de- 
creafes  manufa&ures  of  this  and  other  kinds,  and  manu- 
fa&ures  are  ultimately  the  fupport  of  farming. 

To  fay,  as  fome  do,  that  beCaufe  polhbly  we  never  have  had 
any  vent  for  our  manufadfure  offpirituous  liquors  in  any  fo¬ 
reign  markets,  that  therefore  we  can  never  arrive  at  fuch  per¬ 
fection  in  goodnefs  and  cheapnefs  as  to  gain  one,  leems 
groundlefs,  and  only  a  mere  ipfe  dixit,  unlefs  it  can  be  proved 
that  our  laws,  in  regard  to  trade,  direct  fuch  regulations  as 
give  a  fair  trial  to  the  induftry  and  capacities  of  the  people . 
but  we  have  not  yet  made  any  fuch  effectual  trial,  not  is  it, 
perhaps,  poffible  to  make  it  as  lohg  as  the  bounty  {hall  re¬ 
main.  Our  Britifh  diftillery  is  arrived  at  great  perfection ; 
and  what  lengths  they  might  go,  under  proper  regulations, 
is  not  eafy  to  fay. 

Thus  I  have  candidly  and  impartially  Stated  the  argument  for 
withdrawing  the  bounty.  I  {hall  now  attempt  to  do  equal 
juftice  to  the  other  fide  of  the  queftion,  and  fubmit  the  whole 
to  the  judgment  of  thofe  who  may  make  a  national  ufe  of  it. 
The  demonstration  which  is  faid  to  be  given  of  the  prejudice 
of  this  bounty  to  the  national  wealth,  is  not  convincing  from 
the  comparifon  drawn  of  giving  away  the  labour  of  a  man, 
nor  is  it  a  juft  fimile  :  for  it  is  not  true  that  the  bounty  is 
given  away  to  foreigners ;  it  is  our  own  land-owners,  and 
our  own  people  at  home,  who  receive  all  the  benefits  of  it : 
for  it  is  by  means  of  the  bounty  alone  that  we  are  enabled  to 
fupply  foreign  markets  as  cheap  as  other  corn-countries  do  ; 
without  it  we  Should  not  have  fold  near  fo  much  to  the  F rench 
even  this  year  ;  they  having  purchafed  very  large  quantities 
el fe where,  and  at  cheaper  rates,  notwithftanding  the  bounty. 
And,  when  the  merchant  here  makes  an  eftimate  of  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  exporting  corn,  from  the  ftate-of  markets  abroad, 
he  would  very  rarely  find  encouragement  for  the  undertaking 
without  the  bounty,  by  which  he  efteems  the  coft  fo  much 
leffened  ;  for  there  are  divers  charges  of  collecting  and  {hip¬ 
ping  grain,  of  freight  and  fale,  &c.  that  greatly  enhance  the 
price,  and  make  it  come  dearer  to  the  confumer.  Where¬ 
fore,  it  is  by  means  of  the  bounty  alone  that  our  lands  are 
improved,  common  fields  inclofed,  barren  heaths  converted 
to  tillage,  and  old  paftures  broken  up  ;  and  it  is  the  bounty 
alone  that  enables  the  farmer  to  pay  his  advanced  rent,  though 
fotpe  aferibe  all  thele  benefits  to  quite  a  different,  and  al¬ 
together  an  infufficient  caufe.  T  he  bounty  was  wifely  de- 
figned  by  our  anceftors,  to  make  England  the  chief  granary 
of  Europe  ;  and  the  event  has  verified  their  excellent  dif- 
cernment,  by  bringing  in  millions  of  money  into  the  king¬ 
dom,  which  we  could  have  never  had  reafon  to  expeCt,  while 
other  countries,  without  this  bounty,  could  have  underfold 
us.  And,  as  the  riches  of  a  nation  depend  upon  the  multitude 
of  inhabitants  ufefully  employed  ;  fo,  without  thefe  improve¬ 
ments  of  the  land,  there  muft  have  been  lefs  work,  and 
would,  confequently,  have  been  lefs  people  in  the  kingdom. 
Since  then  it  is  the  bounty  which  has  fo  much  increafed  the 
value  of  our  lands,  according  to  the  intention  of  parliament, 
in  wifely  granting  it,  the  withdrawing  it  muft  have  the  con¬ 
trary  effeCt ;  for  then  the  farmers  muft  be  undone,  and  the 
corn-trade  be  abfolutely  loft  to  the  kingdom,  or  there  muft 
neceffariiy  be  a  reduction  of  rents  of  more  than  30  per  cent, 
which  will  lcarcely  be  relifhed  by  the  land-owners,  even  if 
totally  exempted  from  the  land-tax,  which  does  not  feem  very 
likely  foon,  if  ever  to  be  the  cafe.  Nor  would  fuch  a  de- 
clenfion  in  the  value  of  lands  fail  to  make  ftrange  havock  in 
the  kingdom  ;  for,  though  the  bounty  has  greatly  encreafed 
the  value  of  lands,  yet  every  purchafer  of  land  buys  that  ad¬ 
vantage;  and,  as  the  bounty  is  of  more  importance  to  the 
land  than  would  be,  perhaps,  even  a  total  exemption  from  a 
land-tax,  though  the  ballance  in  the  prefent  Situation  is  great¬ 
ly  in  favour  of  the  revenue  :  it  feems,  therefore,  for  the  gene¬ 
ral  intereft  of  the  nation,  that  the  old  laws  be  continued  ;  and 
as  they  have  fo  much  increafed  the  trade  and  riches  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  it  is  wifdom  to  know  when  we  are  well  in  fo  important 
a  circumftance,  and  not  attempt  an  alteration,  left  the  point 
firould  be  miftaken,  and  other  nations  get  this  trade  out  of  our 
hands  :  for,  without  the  bounty,  we  have  little  reafon  to  ex- 
pe&  but  a  very  Small  ihare  of  it,  unlefs  in  times  of  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  plenty  at  home,  and  of  extreme  want  abroad, 
which  may  but  Seldom  happen  together. 

We  find  already  that  Several  neighbouring  nations,  and  fome 
of  our  moll  diftant  provinces,  are  vying  with  us  in  this  branch 
of  trade.  Denmark,  Hamburgh,  Dantzick,  and  the  Baltic, 
have,  for  fome  years  paft,  furnifhed  very  large  quantities  of 
corn  to  the  places  where  it  has  been  wanted,  and  at  much 
cheaper  rates  than  could  be  had  from  us,  notwithftanding 
the  bounty  ;  and  our  own  plantations  in  America  not  only 
fupply  much  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  but  even  come  fo  near 
to  us  as  Ireland  and  the  Bay  of  Bilcay,  and  underfell  us  at 
thefe  places  ;  not  to  mention  what  a  flourishing  trade  this 
is  in  Sicily,  Naples,  the  Levant,  Morea,  Si c. — So  that  all 
thefe  countries,  if  we  refign  to  them  this  part  of  our  com¬ 
merce,  will  gfow  more  potent  by  fea  and  land  ;  and  Britifh 
America  may  alfo  contribute  to  the  ruin  of  Great-Britain. 
Wherefore,  upon  any  reduction  of  the  bounty,  the  corn- 
trade  muft  decline  in  England,  and  a  gradual  negledt  of  till¬ 
age  at  home  will  encourage  it  more  and  more  abroad  ; 


which  may,  in  time,  fubjedtus  tc?  the  mifery  of  Seeking  foreign 
Supplies  even  for  our  own  ule  ;  which  was  a  cafe  that  Should 
not  be  forgotten,  when  a  few  years  Since  our  crop  failed,  and 
we  imported  large  quantities  from  abroad.  Does  it  not 
therefore  become  the  wifdom  of  the  nation  to  ftrive,  by 
every  prudent  meafure,  to  Secure  the  corn-trade  to  the  king¬ 
dom  ?  For  may  not  any  falfe  ftep  upon  fo  tender  and  delicate 
an  occafion  open  a  wide  door  to  poverty  and  diftrefs  ? 

It  is  an  experienced  truth,  and  therefore  become  an  univerfal 
maxim,  that  thofe  who  can  furnifh  cheapeft  a  commodity  of 
equal  goodnefs,  will  have  the  trade  ;  but,  from  what  has 
been  faid,  in  favour  of  withdrawing  the  bounty,  the  corn- 
trade  is  reprefented  only  as  fubfervient  to  all  others,  and  to 
bear  fcarce  any  proportion  to  the  manufactures,  though  per¬ 
haps  the  corn-trade,  coniidered  in  it’s  full  extent,  is  as 
confiderable  a  branch  as  molt  of  them  ;  and,  if  not  the  firft, 
may,  we  apprehend,  be  accounted  the  fecond  moft  valuable 
branch  belonging  to  the  kingdom.  If  we  reflect  a  little  upon 
the  extent  of  it,  we  Shall,  perhaps,  find  the  tract  of  land  de¬ 
pendent  thereon  is  the  moft  confiderable  part  of  the  nation, 
and  the  fame  alfo  of  the  inhabitants  and  people  therein  em¬ 
ployed.  And;  I  believe,  there  is  not  any  one  branch  of  fo¬ 
reign  trade,  which  is  fo  beneficial  to  the  intereft  of  naviga¬ 
tion,  for  the  bounty  is  well  and  wifely  confined  to  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  our  own  {hipping ;  ’tis  a  bulky  commodity, 
and  therefore  employs  the  more  veffels.  Were  we  to  take  a 
Survey  of  all  the  out-ports  great  and  Small,  upon  the  coafts 
of  this  kingdom,  we  Should  be  furprized  to  fee  how  the  num¬ 
ber  of  {hips  and  veffels  are  increafed,  which  have  no  other 
dependance  than  the  corn-trade  ;  and,  if  there  is  an  increafe 
of  Shipping,  there"  muft  alfo  be  an  increafe  of  mariners, 
which  all  agree  to  be  the  beft  Security  of  the  kingdom.  The 
employment  of  thefe  {hips  and  mariners  neceffariiy  occa¬ 
sions  Sufmefs  among  various  forts  of  mechanics  and  artificers 
alhore  :  in  Short,  ’tis  certain,  that  a  multitude  of  families 
have  their  foie  dependance  on  the  employment  of  Shipping  in 
the  corn-trade,  and,  when  any  Stagnation  happens,  the  Con- 
Sequences  are  foon  evidently  experienced. 

Was  the  bounty  on  corn  withdrawn,  it  might  then  be  loaded 
on  foreign  Shipping  as  well  as  our  own,  and  a  preference 
would  be  given  to  them,  for  what  Share  of  this  trade  we 
might  have  remaining,  becaufe  they  will  generally  carry  it 
much  cheaper  than  our’s,  and  this  would  prove  a  fatal  Stroke 
to  our  navigation.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  as  material  that  we 
Should  Study  to  preferve  the  corn-bufinefs,  as  any  other  of 
equal  importance  to  the  nation,  and  not  Suffer  other  countries 
to  underfell  us ;  which,  without  the  bounty,  they  certainly 
can  and  will  do  ? 

Befide,  we  do  not  conceive  that  the  exportation  of  corn  has 
any  material  influence  upon  the  manufactories  of  the  nation, 
the  chief  of  which  are  Situated  generally  in  the  interior  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  where  the  exportation  can  have  very 
little  effect  upon  the  price.  Thefe  are  not  countries  that  ge¬ 
nerally  produce  abundance  of  corn,  and  therefore  the  people 
more  eafily  conceive  mistaken  notions  about  fending  it  out 
of  the  kingdom. — And,  though  our  manufacturers  merit  a 
tender  care  and  regard,  yet  the  intereft  of  the  farmer  is  not 
to  be  negledted.  Is  all  the  fea-coaft,  whofe  chief  dependance 
is  on  the  exportation  of  corn,  to  be  totally  undone  for  want 
of  other  employment  ? 

’Tis  an  experienced  truth,  that  cheapnefs  and  plenty  do  not 
always  encourage  induftry  in  the  poor.  But  a  permanent 
change  on  the  price  of  provifion  muft  affect  the  price  of  la¬ 
bour  :  yet  the  change  that  is  Sometimes  wrought  in  the  price 
of  corn  by  large  exportation,  is  not  permanent,  but  acci¬ 
dental  and  temporary  ;  and  fuch  there  muft  of  necelfity  al¬ 
ways  be  in  the  price  of  provifions,  if  from  no  other  caufe 
than  the  difference  of  our  crops  at  home  ;  for  large  demands 
for  corn  abroad  are  not  permanent,  and  therefore  it  is  that 
the  exportation  (though  a  feeming  paradox)  makes  it  cheap 
at  home  ;  for,  our  lands  being  improved,  people  Sow  all 
they  can  upon  the  prefumption  of  an  exportation,  which  elfe 
there  would  not  be  encouragement  to  do  ;  and,  as  the  foreign 
demand  is  precarious,  fo  it  often  happens,  that  we  have  large 
flocks  in  the  kingdom,  and  little  or  no  vent  for  it :  the  price 
of  corn  may,  indeed,  for  a  feafon  advance,  through  the  heat 
of  the  circulation  for  foreign  markets  ;  as  is  the  cafe,  more 
or  lefs,  in  moft  other  merchandizes;  but  experience  proves, 
that  corn  is  only  dear  for  a  continuance,  when  the  crop  has 
proved  light  at  home  :  a  deficiency  this  way  will  foon  over- 
ballance  the  largeft  exportation  ever  known,  and  the  farmer 
muft  then  fell  his  corn  at  a  dearer  rate,  or  can’t  pay  his  rent, 
as  eftates  are  now  in  general  let.  When  we  have  a  plentiful 
crop,  wheat  is  and  will  be  cheap,  and  large  Stocks  left  even 
after  the  greateft  exportation.  What  then  would  be  the  con- 
fequence,  it  no  bounty  was  allowed  to  encourage  the  expor¬ 
tation,  and  efpecially  as  our  plenty  often  happens,  when 
there  is  no  great  demand  for  it  abroad  ?  ’Tis  certain,  there¬ 
fore;  that,  by  the  exportation  of  corn,  there  is  no  permanent 
advance  of  the  price,  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  often 
accidental  changes,  when  it  is  thereby  lowered  ;  and,  to 
make  it  appear  that  the  price  of  bread  is  riot,  on  an  average, 
at  any  unreafonable  price  for  the  labourer,  wheat  has  not,  for 
the  laft  feven  years,  met  at  niore  than  26  s.  6d.  per  quarter 
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Exchequer  meafure,  and  that  in  a  place  of  confiderable  ex¬ 
portation  ;  nor  is  it  conceived,  that  a  fmall  advance  of  bread 
would  be  perceptible  in  the  fale  of  any  piece  of  goods  manu¬ 
factured  and  fent  abroad. 

Moreover,  if  great  cheapnefs  of  corn  be  mod  advantageous 
to  the  kingdom,  why  is  it  that  the  legiflature  does  not  freely 
fuffer  it  to  be  imported,  when  it  may,  but  that  fuch  liberty 
would  be  deftrudtive  to  the  landed  intereft  of  the  kingdom  ? 
*Tis  obfervable,  that  very  oppofite  and  contradictory  argu¬ 
ments  have  been  offered  againft  the  bounty  on  corn.  From  the 
foregoing  account  of  bifhop  Fleetwood,  of  the  market-price  of 
wheat  at  Windfor,  it  is  faid,  that  the  price  has  declined  ever 
fince  the  bounty  has  been  allowed  ;  from  whence  is  inferred  a 
fwelling  account  of  the  farmer’s  lofs,  and  of  the  prejudice  it  has 
been  to  his  intereft  ;  not  confidering,  that  the  annual  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  land  has  been  much  more  confiderable.  So  that 
what  has  been  faid  againft  the  bounty,  has  been  argued  from 
felf  contradictory  principles,  which  ferve  to  corroborate  what 
has  been  urged  in  favour  of  it’s  continuance  ;  for,  at  the  fame 
time  it  has  improved  our  lands  by  encouraging  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  corn,  it  has  all'o  made  corn  the  cheaper  to  the  ma¬ 
nufacturers,  &c. 

Some  have  propofed  to  leffen  the  bounty  on  wheat  and  aug¬ 
ment  it  on  flour  ;  but  ’tis  conceived  that  this  would  be  of  no 
fervice,  though  the  more  can  be  manufactured  at  home 
would  be  certainly  beft ;  but  fome  countries  abroad  impofe 
a  larger  duty  on  flour  than  on  wheat,  and  Holland  even  pro¬ 
hibits  it ;  in  others  flour  is  not  fo  faleable  a  commodity  ;  in 
Spain  they  will  fcarce  touch  it,  if  they  can  have  wheat ;  be- 
fides,  flour  is  a  merchandize  more  fubjeCt  to  fpoil  in  hot 
countries,  and  therefore  fuch  an  alteration  would  not  be 
prudent  to  make. 

The  doctrine  of  allowing  bounties,  upon  various  fpecies  of 
goods,  has  by  long  experience  proved  to  be  of  advantage  to 
the  nation,  and  therefore  fhould  not  in  any  inftance  be  al¬ 
tered,  without  the  raoft  mature  deliberation  :  fuch  are  the 
bounties  on  Britifli  made  fail-cloth,  the  Britifh  manufaCl ures 
of  filk,  filh,  and  flefh,  naval  ftores,  Britifli  made  gun-pow¬ 
der,  on  Britifh  fpirits  drawn  from  corn,  Britifh  refined  fu- 
gar,  Britifli  and  Irifli  linnens,  &c.  —  None  of  thefe  articles 
feem  to  be  of  that  confequence  to  the  nation,  as  the  great 
article  of  corn  ;  and  therefore,  if  the  wifdom  of  the  nation 
ftiall  judge  it  found  policy  to  continue  thefe,  our  reprefenta- 
tives  will  hardly  be  induced,  we  humbly  apprehend,  to  with¬ 
draw  that  upon  corn,  which  fo  nearly  and  fenfibly  muft  af- 
feCt  the  whole  landed  intereft  of  the  nation.  And  wherefore  do 
we  allow  drawbacks  upon  the  re-exportation,  even  of  foreign 
commodities,  but  for  the  general  benefit  of  our  navigation, 
the  freight  being  all  clear  gain  to  the  kingdom  ?  Are  not  thefe 
drawbacks  a  kind  of  bounties  allowed  upon  foreign  merchan¬ 
dizes,  and  can  we  therefore,  confiftently  with  ourfelves,  with¬ 
draw  the  bounty,  which  has  long  been  experienced  to  be  fo 
nationally  beneficial  ?  Has  not  the  wifdom  of  the  legiflature 
taken  care,  that  this  commodity  fhall  be  fhipped  on  board 
Britifh  fhips,  whereof  the  mafter,  and  at  leaft  two  thirds  of 
the  mariners,  are  to  be  Britifli  fubjecis  ?  Is  not  this  greatly 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  Britifli  navigation  ? 

When  the  bounties  that  were  granted  upon  the  raifing  of 
pitch  and  tar  in  the  Britifli  plantations,  had  pretty  well  en¬ 
abled  us  to  fupply  ourfelves  with  thefe  commodities,  they  were 
withdrawn,  and  thefe  trades  foon  returned  again  to  the  hands 
of  the  Swedes  and  Ruffians ;  which  obliged  us  to  renew  the 
bounties,  or  to  give  up  the  trade. 

With  regard  to  any  deficiency  that  may  have  happened  in 
the  funds,  which  have  been  appropriated  for  the  payment  of 
thefe  bounties  on  corn,  and  for  which  the  debentures  have 
been  duly  and  legally  made  out,  we  are  furprized,  that  any 
doubt  can  be  made  of  the  payment  thereof,  upon  proper  and 
becoming  application  ;  nor  is  it  lefs  extraordinary  for  peo¬ 
ple  to  fuggeft,  as  fome  have  done,  that,  if  there  is  no  fuch  de¬ 
ficiency,  the  public  money  muft  have  been  alienated,  and  ap¬ 
plied  to  other  purpofes  than  intended  by  parliament ;  for  no 
perfon  or  perfons  in  this  kingdom,  I  am  apt  to  believe,  would 
dare  thus  to  mifapply  the  public  money,  when  it  may  be  fo 
eafily  detected. 

CORNWALL,  is  bounded  by  the  Englifh  channel  on  the 
fouth,  St  George's  channel  on  the  weft,  Briftol  channel  on 
the  north,  and  is  parted  from  Devonfhire  on  the  eaft  by  the 
river  Tamar,  and  is  in  circumference  about  150  miles. 

It’s  chief  rivers  are  the  Tamar  and  Hamel.  The  air  is  clear 
and  healthful,  but  (harp  ;  and,  being  almoft  encompafled  with 
the  lea,  fubjecfts  it  to  violent  flaws  of  wind.  Though  moun¬ 
tainous  and  rocky,  it  hath  all  kinds  of  foil,  the  vallies  af- 

.  fording  plenty  of  pafture  ;  and  the  land  near  them  well  cul¬ 
tivated,  being  manured  with  a  fea-weed  called  ore-wood,  and 
a  fat  fort  of  fand.  Here  are  the  belt  flate  tiles,  which  are 
not  only  ufed  in  England,  but  exported  in  great  quantities  ; 
as  alfo  the  moor-ftone  for  facing  windows,  doors,  and  chim- 
nies  ;  which,  when  polifhed,  looks  as  well  as  the  Egyptian 
granate.  It  abounds  with  tin  and  lead-mines,  and  along 
with  the  tin  a  yellow  ore  is  dug,  called  mundic,  yielding  good 
copper. 

In  their  rivers  and  bays  are  trout,  lobfters,  oyfters,  foies,  &c. 
but  they  profit  moft  by  their  pilchards  (called  the  Spanifh  ca- 
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pon)  becaufe  ferved  up  by  them,  dreffed  with  oil  and  lemon* 
as  a  dainty  :  pilchards  are  laved  three  ways,  viz.  bv  fuming, 
preffmg,  or  pickling,  which  employs  great  numbers  of  wo¬ 
men  and  children,  to  the  great  relief  of  their  neceffity. 

Their  chief  metal  and  manufadure  is  tin.  When  the  ore  lg 
brought  above  ground  in  the  ftone,  ’tis  broke  with  hammers, 
then  carried  to  the  ftamping-mills,  which  makes  it  ready  for 
other  mills,  that  grind  it  to  powder :  when  walhed  and 
cleared  from  earth,  &c.  ’tis  melted  into  pigs  of  three  or 
four  hundred  weight,  marked  whh  the  owner’s  name, 
and  the  value  fet  upon  it  at  the  coining-houfe.  The  ftamp 
is  the  feal  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall.  The  tinners  are 
regulated  by  laws  called  Stannary.  Since  the  Norman  con- 
queft,  the  tinners  had  from  time  to  time  new  offices 
and  privileges  granted  them  :  one  is,  that  no  Englifhman  in 
that  duchy  fhall  pay  cuftom  for  exporting  Cornifh  cloth, 
granted  them  in  confideration  of  their  paying  4  s.  for  the 
coinage  of  every  hundred  weight  of  tin,  whereas  Devonfhire 
pays  no  more  than  $  d.  They  have  alfo  the  freedom  to  take 
land  out  of  the  fea,  and  carry  it  to  any  part  of  the  county 
for  manure.  The  coinage  towns  are  Lefkard,  Leftwithief, 
T ruro,  Helfton,  and  Penfance.  And  the  tinners  are  reckoned 
at  leaft  100,000. 


This  county,  though  fo  remote  from  the  royal  refidence, 
fends  no  lefs  than  44  members  to  parliament,  which  is  but 
one  lefs  than  what  reprefents  all  North  Britain  ;  and  almoft 
double  the  number  returned  from  the  whole  principality  of 
Wales,  or  from  any  of  the  counties  of  England,  fome  of 
which  are  much  larger,  if  not  three  times  more  populous  and 
wealthy  than  it. 

Launceston,  the  chief  town,  is  a  populous  trading  place, 
and  gives  title  of  vlfcount  to  the  prince  of  \Vales. 

Leskard  is  one  of  the  largeft  and  beft  built  towns  in  the 
county,  and  has,  perhaps,  the  greateft  market  and  trade, 
efpecially  in  all  manufactures  of  leather. 

Lestwithiel  is  a  well  built  town.  It’s  chief  trade  is  the 
woollen  manufacture. 

Truro  is  a  branch  of  the  port  of  Falmouth,  and  ftands  at  the 
conflux  of  two  rivers,  that  almoft  encompafs  the  town,  and 
form  a  large  wharf.  It’s  chief  trade  is  ftiipping  off  tin  and 
copper  ore,  which  laft  is  found  in  great  quantities  in  the 
mountains  betwixt  this  and  St  Michael’s,  and  is  much  im¬ 
proved  fince  the  mills  ereCted  near  Briftol,  &c.  for  the  bat¬ 
tery-wares.  It’s  mayor,  who  is  chofen  out  of  the  aldermen, 
has  large  privileges,  being  alfo  mayor  of  Falmouth  ;  and  the 
keyage  of  goods,  laden  and  unladen  there,  belongs  to  this 
corporation. 

Bodmin  almoft  in  the  center  of  the  county,  has  a  good  corn 
and  flefh- market. 

Helston  is  a  large,  populous,  trading  town  ;  feveral  tin 
fhips  take  in  their  lading  here.  King  John  gave  it  the  liberty 
to  build  a  Guildhall,  to  pay  no  toll  but  in  the  city  of  London, 
to  be  impleaded  no  where  but  in  their  own  borough,  and  to 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  Launcefton-Caftle. 

Saltash  is  but  a  league  from  Plymouth  dock.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  trade  much  in  malt  and  beer.  It  has  feveral  large  pri¬ 
vileges  over  the  haven  belonging  to  it. 

Wbstlow  has  a  trade  in  pilchards,  &c.  but  not  fo  confides 
able  as  at  Eaftlow. 

Penryn  is  a  neat  built  town,  well  watered  with  rivulets, 
and  has  an  arm  of  the  fea  on  each  fide,  with  a  good  cuftom- 
houfe  and  key.  This,  and  other  towns  near  it,  drive  fo  con¬ 
fiderable  a  trade  in  drying  and  vending  pilchards,  and  in  the 
Newfoundland  fifhery,  that  here  are  many  merchants. 

Tregony  is  on  the  fame  river.  It’s  chief  manufacture  is 
ferge. 

St  Ives,  though  now  a  poor  harbour,  being  almoft  choaked 
up  with  fand,  has  thriven  much  by  trade  with  pilchards  and 
flates.  Not  far  from  it  are  fome  copper-mines. 

Fowey  is  a  populous  and  pretty  town,  and  has  many  flou- 
rifhing  merchants,  who  have  a  great  fhare  in  the  pilchard 
fifhery. 

Kellington  is  not  inferior  to  the  better  half  of  the  Cornifh 
boroughs  for  buildings  and  wealth.  It’s  chief  trade  is  the 
woollen  manufacture. 

Falmouth  is  by  much  the  richeft  and  beft  trading  town  in 
the  county,  and  larger  than  any  three  of  it’s  boroughs  that 
fend  members.  ’Tis  well  built,  and  it’s  trade  much  increafed 
fince  the  eftablifhment  of  the  packets  between  this  place,  Por¬ 
tugal,  and  the  Weft-Indies. 

The  cuftom-houfe  for  moft  of  the  towns  in  this  county  is 
eftablifhed  at  this  town,  where  the  duties  are  very  con¬ 
fiderable. 

Helford  is  a  harbour  where  the  tin  fhips  often  load,  and  here 
are  many  veffels  in  the  pilchard  trade. 

Pensance,  the  fartheft  town  of  any  note  in  the  weft  of  Er.g- 
gland,  is  well  built  and  populous,  having  many  fhips  belong¬ 
ing  to  it.  Veins  of  lead,  tin,  and  copper,  are  faid  to  be  feen 
here,  even  to  low- water  mark,  and  in  the  very  fea. 

Padstow  lies  convenient  for  trade  with  Ireland.  It’s  chief 
trade,  befides  that  in  flate-tiles,  is  the  herring  fifhery.  New 
Ifland,  here,  is  noted  for  good  camphire  and  fea  fowl. 

COROMANDEL,  in  the  Mogul  empire.  This  coaft 
ftretches  fouth-weft  from  the  bay  of  Bengal,  or  rather  the 
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limits  of  Golconda  to  thofe  of  Madera.  Mod  of.the  coun¬ 
try  is  plain,  and  they  have  but  few  mountains  or  trees.  So 
fruitful  it  is  in  rice,  that  ’tis  faid  to  have  took  it’s  name  thence  ; 
yet  fometimes,  for  want  of  the  ufual  rains,  the  famine  is 
fuch,  that  the  natives  fell  themfelves  for  food.  They  have 
multitudes  of  flieep  with  no  wool,  but  a  little  hair. 

They  have  fcarce  any  thing  curious  about  them  But  their 
looms  for  weaving  feveral  forts  of  fine  filks,  callicoes,  and 
muflins  ;  their  chief  manufa&ure,  for  which  the  Europeans 
deal  with  them,  and  their  cotton  cloth,  which  is  reckoned 
the  fineft  in  the  Indies  ;  yet  they  work  in  forry  dark  huts  like 
hogfties.  Not  only  European  goods  are  in  requeft  here,  but 
all  forts  of  fpice  and  gold,  which  they  underftand  very  well. 
The  Englifh  and  Dutch  have  fo  many  forts,  fadories,  and 
other  fettlements  on  this  coaft,  that  they  may  be  faid  to  pof- 
fefs  the  whole  ;  yet  they  are  fubjed  to  the  Great  Mogul, 
who  has  numbers  of  his  fubjeds  in  all  the  places  they  poffefs. 
The  chief  places  of  any  trade  as  they  lie  from  north  to  South,- 


are. 


... 

j.  Pettipoly,  which  lies  a  league  up  a  pretty  large  river. 
It  is  the  largeft  harbour  on  this  eoaft,  but  the  bar  has  fome 
fhallows  fcarce  palfable  but  l  y  fmall  veflels.  The  printed 
and  dyed  fluffs' of  this  place  are  highly  valued.  They  have 
alfo  good  indigo  here. 

2.  Kisnipatan,-  a  little  more  Southward,  on  a  good  large 
river,  formerly  bought  good  ftore  of  cotton  cloth  of  the  Eng- 
Iifh  factories,  but  greatly  decreafed  fince :  as  alfo  Armegon. 

3.  Carrera,  on  a  large  river,  is  noted  fora  plant  ufed  in 
dyeing;  as  are  alfo  Caletour  and  Penna,  two  fmall  places 
near  it. 

4.  Paeiacate,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  that  name,  9 
leagues  north  from  fort  St  George*  and  140  miles  fouth  from 
Pettipoly,  is  a  chief  fadory  of  the  Dutch,  to  which  all  their 
others  on  this  coaft  are  Subordinate.  The  pagans  here  trade 
in  painted  and  white  callicoes,  and  other  linnen.  The  Ba¬ 
nians  and  Jews  are  the  chief  traders.  Here  the  Dutch  re¬ 
fine  what  laltpetre  they  bring  from  Bengal,  and  make  gun¬ 
powder  for  their  other  fadories.  Great  quantities  of  cotton- 
ftockings  are  knit  here,  and  exported  to  all  the  European 
fadories  in  India. 

5.  Fort  St  George,  or  Madraspatan,  put  in  poffefi 
fion  of  the  Englifh  Eaft-India  company,  by  one  of  the  pa¬ 
gan  princes,  above  fixfcore  years  ago,  ratified  by  the  king  of 
Golconda,  to  whofe  fovereign  the  company  pays  7000  pagodas 
(worth  about  9  s.  each)  per  ann.  for  the  royalties  and  cuftoms ; 
by  which  ’tis  faid  they  gain  four  times  the  fum,  the  whole 
amounting  to  go, 000  piftoles  at  leaft.  It  is  a  place  of  the 
utmoft  importance  to  the  company,  for  it’s  ftrength,  wealth, 
and  the  great  annual  returns  it  makes  in  callicoes  and  muflins. 
The  governor  here  prefides  alfo  over  all  the  fettlements  on 
the  Coromandel  coaft,  and  the  weft  coaft  of  Sumatra ;  the 
perfon,  who  is  faid  to  prefide  at  Bencoolen,  being  but  a  deputy- 
governor  there.  He  is  alfo  captain  of  the  firft  company  of 
Soldiers. 

It  is  divided  by  fome  into  three,  though  they  are  properly 
only  two  towns,  viz.  the  Englifh  or  White  Town,  and  the 
Black  City,  on  the  north  fide  of  it,  called  by  the  Moors, Ma- 
drafs,  or  Chinnepatan. 

The  number  of  houfes,  in  the  whole  White  Town,  is  not 
much  above  120 ;  they  are  neat,  and  have  Italian  porticoes 
and  rows  of  trees  before  their  doors. 

The  Black  Town  or  City  is  much  the  largeft,  and  is  more 
than  a  mile  and  half  in  compafs.- 
The  river  by  which  it  is  waffled,  falls  at  the  diftance  of  half 
a  mile  into  the  fea ;  but,  before  the  wet  feafon,  the  bar  is  cut 
to  widen  it’s  paffage,  or  it  would  overflow  the  country.  It 
runs  thus  with  a  great  ftream  two  months  in  the  year*  after 
which  the  bar  doles  of  itlelf,  and  forms  a  peninfula  three 
miles  round,  which  feeds  numbers  of  flieep  and  hogs,  and 
fome  cows  ;  but  the  foil  is  fo  poor,  notwithftanding  the 
charge  the  company  has  been  at  to  improve  it,  that  the  cat¬ 
tle  would  ftarve,  had  they  no  other  fuftenance. 

They  trade  from  hence  to  all  parts  eaft  of  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope  ;  but  the  greateft  {hips  ufe  the  Mocha,  Perfia,  and  Su¬ 
rat  market,  with  Bengal  and  China  commodities,  and  touch 
by  the  way  on  the  Malabar  coaft,  for  pepper,  cacao-nuts, 
coyre,  and  feveral  drugs,  the  produce  of  that  coaft. 

The  European  goods  that  fell  beft  here,  are  lead,  wine,  beer 
in  cafks  or  bottles,  ale,  cyder,  cheefe,  cloth-hats,  fine  rib¬ 
bands,  gold  and  filver  lace,  thread  and  worfted  ftockings, 
and  all  other  forts  of  haberdafhery. 

Returns  are  made  to  Europe  in  all  the  produd  of  the  Indies, 
particularly  cotton  cloth  and  muflins,  which  are  cheaper  here 
than  at  Surat,  but  dearer  than  in  Bengal. 

Thomas,  about  two  leagues  fouth-  of  fort-  St  George. 
Tis  inhabited  by  weavers  and  dyers,  and  noted  for  the  beft 
coloured  ftufls  in  India  :  but  there  is  no  factory  here,  and 
the  people  poor,  the  trade  being  removed  to  Madras. 

7-  Cobelon,  fix  leagues  fouth  of  fort  St  Georo-e. 

Sadraspatan,  thirty  miles  fouth  of  fort  St  George,  is  a 
ma  Dutch  fadory  ;  the  town  is  populous,  but  the  houfes 
mean  ;  it  ftands  in  a  healthful  country  and  fruitful  foil. 

Conymere,  formerly  an  Englifli  fadory,  ’till  transferred  to 
fort  St  David. 


Pondicherry,,  is  one  of  the  moft  ehrinent  fadories  beloncfifit* 
to  the  French; 

The  chief  revenues  of  the  company  arife  from  cuftoms  of 
5  per  cent,  on  goods  imported  and  exported  by  fea  ;  choultry, 
-  or  land  cuftom,  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  cloth,  provi- 
c  iions.  Si c.  brought  in  from  the  country;  which,  when  ex¬ 
ported,  pay  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  more ;  anchorage  duty, 
paffes,  coihage,  See.  which  all  together  are  very  confiderable; 
for  the  mint  alone  brings  above  1000  pagodas  a  month  into 
the  company’s  coffers,  at  one  half  per  cent,  for  coinage  of 
gold,  and  two  per  cent,  for  filver.  The  bullion  that  comes 
from  Europe,  See.  is  coined  into  roupies,  which  are  ftamped 
with  Perfian  ebaraders,  declaring  the  Mogul’s  name,  year 
of  his  reign,  and  fome  of  his  epithets.  They  alfo  coin  gold 
into  pagodas  of  different  denominations  and  value.  The 
Moors  have  alfo  mettas,  or  toll-houfes  round  the  city,  where 
they  receive  about  feven  per  cent,  on  all  goods  that  pafs  by 
them,  except  what  is  for  the  French,  who  only  pay  the 
choultry  above-mentioned.  Befides  the  neighbouring  vil¬ 
lages  which  the  merchants  or  others  farm  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  at  certain  rents,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
near  1300  pagodas  a  year,  the  fcavenger,  fifhing-farm, 
wine  licence,  &c.  are  equally  advantageous  to  it.  Ano¬ 
ther  confiderable  branch  of  the  company’s  profit  is  the  to¬ 
bacco  and  betal  farm,  which  is  a  fmall  duty  laid  on  thofe 
commodities;  and  leafed  out  to  the  black  merchants  for  8000 
pagodas  per  ann.  And  another  branch  is  the  arrack  farm,  or 
the  foie  licence  of  making  Pariar  arrack,  for  which  they  are 
paid  3600  pagodas  a  year.  The  common  people  prefer  this 
to  the  beft  Batavia  or  Goa  arrack,  only  becaufe  it  is  more 
heating.  ’Tis  obferved,  that  thefe  three  laft-mentioned  com¬ 
modities,  whence  fuch  yaft  profit  arifes,  are  all  confumed  by 
the  inhabitants,  who  are  no  Isfs  within  the  company’s  bounds 
than  300,000  fouls. 

Tegnapatan  belongs  to  the  Dutch,  as  alfo  Carcal  and 
Tirepolier. 

The  principality  of  Gingi,  extending  160  miles  from  eaft  to 
weft,  and  80  in  breadth,  abounds  in  rice,  fait,  and  fruits, 
but  fo  flocked  with  people,  that  they  are  forced  to  have  pro- 
vifions  from  other  countries.  It  exports,  to  other  parts  of  the 
Indies,  linnen  and  woollen  fluffs  ;  importing  chiefly  fpices, 
fandal-wood,  Chinefe  filks,  velvets,  fattins.  Si c.  It  has  but 
two  towns,  and  both  within  land,  viz. 

1.  Gingi,  or  Chengier,  it’s  capital,  is  faid  to  be  very  popu¬ 
lous,  and  three  times  as  big  as  Rotterdam,  well  fortified,  and 
lies  in  a  pleafant  valley  by  a  fine  river. 

2.  Cibamb  aran,  about  46  miles  N.  W.  from  Gingi,  of  chief 
note  for  it’s  {lately  pagods. 

The  principality  of  Tanjagr,  on  thefouth  of  Gingi,  extends 
139  miles  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  73  along  the  coaft.  Ther 
Europeans  find  it  very  unhealthful,  but  trade  greatly  here  in 
rice,  painted  callicoe,  dye-woods.  Sic.  for  which  they  give 
bars  of  filver  in  exchange. 

r.  Fort  St  David  is  a  Strong  fort  and  factory  belonging 
to  the  Englifli.  It  is  of  great  profit  to  the  company,  becaufe 
of  the  rents  they  have  here,  and  the  great  quantities  of  calli¬ 
coes  and  muflins  carried  hence  to  Europe.  The  country  is 
healthful,  pleafant,  and  fruitful,  and  watered  with  feveral 
rivers,  which  ferve  as  walls  to  fortify  thefettlement. 

2.  Porto  Novo,  a  Dutch  factory.  The  country  is  fertile,  plea¬ 
fant,  and  healthful,  and  produces  good  cotton  cloth,  which 
is  either  fold  at  home,  or  exported  to  Pegu,  Tanacenm,, 
Queda,  Jehore,  and  Atcheen,  or  Sumatra. 

3.  Tranquebar,  a  fortrefs  and  colony  of  the  Danes.  It  is 
faid  to  be  one  of  the  largeft  towns  in  the  Indies,  next  to  Ba¬ 
tavia,  but  their  trade  is  inconfiderable. 

4.  Negapatan  belongs  to  the  Dutch.  The  colony  affords 
little  befides  tobacco  and  long-cloth. 

5.  Tanjaor,  the  capitol,  is  an  inland  town ;  but  we  have  no 
exad  account  of  it. 

Madura,  commonly  called  the  Fishing-Coast,  or  Peare- 
Coast,  becaufe  of  the  oyfter-fifhery,  which  produces  great 
quantities  of  pearl,  but  they  are  fmall,  not  comparable  to  the. 
true  oriental  pearl,  in  the  gulph  of  Perfia.  It  is  faid  no  lefs. 
than  .6.0,000  people  are  employed  in  this  fifhery,.  and  guard¬ 
ing  the  yeffels. 

T  his  country  belongs  now  to  the  Dutch.  It  bears  no  herbs.' 
or  plants,  but  thirties  or  houfeleeks. 

It’s  only  inland  towns  of  note  are, 

K  Madura  the  capital. 

2.  Ticherapali,  one  of  the  moft  famous  places  in  India- 
The  moft  remarkable  on  the  coaft  are, 

1.  Tendy,  whence  many  hundreds  of  cattle  are  yearly  trans¬ 
ported  to  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  to  which  they  crofs  in  four  os' 
five  hours. 

2.  7  utucorin,  a  Dutch  factory.  A  great  quantity  of  cloth 
is  wove  in  this  town  The  beft  lime  in  the  Eaft-Indies  is 
made  here,  of  oyfter-fhells.  The  Dutch  colony  here  fuperin- 
tends  the  pearl-fifhery,  which  is  faid  to  bring  their  company 
at  leaft  20,000 1.  a  year. 

3.  Manapaar,  another  Dutch  fadory,  Handing  on  a  high- 
ground,  about  a  mile  from  the  fea. 
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4.  t’ERiPATAN,  one  of  the  chief  towns  on  the  coaft,  and  the 
Capital  of  the  Maravas  and  Paravas,  a  barbarous  fort  of  rob¬ 
bers,  fo  called. 

Marava,  is  a  large  kingdom,  tributary  to  that  of  Madura. 
One  quarter  of  this  country  is  emphatically  called  The  Rob¬ 
bers  County,  where  they  come  out  of  their  forefts  5  or  600 
in  a  night,  to  plunder  where  they  can.  All  endeavours  ufed 
by  their  prince  to  check  them  have  hitherto  proved  ineffec¬ 
tual.  In  the  year  1709  only,  they  laid  wafte  above  500  con- 
fiderable  fettlements; 

The  greateft  trade  here  is  in  fifh,  which  they  carry  up  the 
country,  to  exchange  for  rice,  and  other  neceffary  provifions, 
of  which  the  fifhing  coaft  is  quite  deftitute  ;  the  whole  coaft, 
for  about  twelve  leagues,  being  covered  with  a  kind  of  bram¬ 
bles,  and  a  dry  burning  fand,  except  a.foreft  about  five  or  fix 
leagues  in  length,  infefted  by  tygers. 

CORSICA,  is  an  ifland  of  the  Mediterranean,  fituate  between 
that  of  Sardinia  and  the  fouthern  coafts  of  Italy.  It’s  greateft 
length  is  computed  to  be  about  no  Italian  miles,  and  it’s 
breadth  about  80.  It  hath  the  ftate,  city*  and  fea  of  Genoa 
on  the  north  ;  Sardinia  on  the  fout'n,  from  which  it  is  parted 
by  a  ftreight  about  eight  fmall  miles  over ;  the  Tufcan  Sea, 
and  Naples  toward  the  eaft  ;  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
weft. 

It  is  at  prefent  divided  into  four  diftri£ts,  or  provinces,  each 
lubdivided  into  cantons,  called  by  the  natives  pieves. 

The  ifland  is,  in  general,  fo  woody  and  mountainous,  and 
the  ground  fo  dry  and  ftony,  that  few  things  grow  in  it,  but 
I  ty  dint  of  labour.  Some  parts  of  it,  indeed,  produce  good 
corn,  wines,  figs,  almonds,  Sec.  and  fome  pafture-grounds 
breed,  alfo,  quantities  of  cattle,  and  their  forefts  plenty  of 
deer  and  other  game,  as  their  coafts  do  fifh,  which  is  very 
good,  particularly  the  ton,  a  kind  of  fturgeon,  and  a  fmall 
fifh,  called  fardinas.  Some  good  coral  is  likewile  found  about 
-them. 

The  ifland,  however,  is  but  thinly  peopled,  by  reafon  of  it’s 
unwholfome  air,  and  it’s  more  difagreeable  government  under 
the  Genoefe. 

The  Corficans  are  reprefented  as  uncivilized,  brutifli,  cruel, 
and  revengeful ;  infomuch  that  the  name  of  Corfair,  which 
fignifies  a  pirate,  or  rover,  is  thought  to  be  derived  hence  ; 
but  it  muft  be  confeffed  they  are  bold  and  valiant,  and,  for 
the  moft  part,  very  good  foldiers,  on  which  account  they  are 
■ufually  among  the  Pope’s  guard. 

Places  of  any  note  in  the  ifland  are  thofe  which  follow  : 

I.  In  the  northern  province,  or  diftridf,  called  Di  Ano  Li 
Monti. 

Bastia,  the  capital  of  the  ifland,  fituate  on  the  north-eaft 
part  of  it.  It  has  a  good  harbour,  defended  by  a  fort,  and  is 
alfo  the  refidence  of  the  Genoefe  governor. 

San  Fiorenzo  is  a  fmall  but  convenient  fea-port,  with  a 
good  haven,  fituate  on  the  north  fide  of  the  ifland,  on  a 
gulph  of  the  fame  name. 

Nebio,  once  a  fine  city,  but  now  reduced  almoft  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  a  village.  It  ftands  about  a  mile  from  the  north  coaft 
and  from  the  caftle  of  St  Fiorenzo,  and  about  11  north-weft 
from  Baftia. 

Centuri  ftands  on  the  utmoft  northern  cape,  overagainft  the 
ifland  Centuria,  to  which  it  gives  name.  It  is  now  incon- 
fiderable,  and  thinly  inhabited. 

Mariana,  anciently  a  famed  city  and  Roman  colony,  hath 
now  nothing  left  but  it’s  noble  ruins,  ftill  to  be  feen  on  the 
caftern  coaft,  about  15  miles  fouth  of  Baftia. 

II.  In  the  fouthern  part,  or  Di  La  Li  Monti, 

Bonifacio;  fituate  on  the  moft  fouthern  verge  of  the  ifland, 

and  is  a  very  ftrong  and  well-peopled  city.  It  ftands  on  a  high 
rock,  and  hath  a  very  convenient  harbour.  It  ftands  in  lati- 
tude  41.  20;  9.  35.  eaft,  and  about  25  miles  fouth-weft  from 
Porto  Vecchio,  a  noble  fpacious  fea-port,  capable  of  con¬ 
taining  a  good  fiumber  of  large  veflels,  which  is  Iheltered  on 
leveral  fides  from  the  wind;  It  is  eafily  difeovered  at  a  dif- 
tance  by  a  high  mountain,  craggy,  and  indented  on  the  top, 
a  little  to  the  fouth  of  which  is  the  haven.  But  the  entry, 
efpecially  on  the  north  fide,  is  fomewhat  dangerous,  by  rea¬ 
fon  of  feveral  rocks  even  with  the  furface  of  the  water.  The 
^  town  itfelf  hath  nothing  now  worth  fpeaking  of, 

Casa  Barbarica  is  a  fmall  fea-port  on  the  fame  coaft,  only 
famed  now  for  the  coral  which  is  gathered  in  that  fea,  in  great 
quantity,  and  of  a  good  fort. 

IIL  On  the  eaftern  fide,  or  Lato  Di  Dentro, 

Aj.eria,  a  very  ancient  bilhopric,  but  the  air  was  fo  un¬ 
healthy,  that  it’s  inhabitants  were  forced  to  abandon  it,  fo  that 
it  is  now  in  ruins. 

Corte  is  a  ftrong  and  well-peopled  city*  built- on  a  rock,  and 
defended  by  a  ftout  caftle. 

Accio,  Venaco,  Alesano,  Sec.  have  nothing  worth  fur¬ 
ther  notice. 

IV.  On  the  weftern  fide,  or  Lato  Di  Fuori, 

Addiazzo,  on  the  weftern  coaft,  fouth  of  the  gulph  of  the 
fame  name,  projedls  into  the  fea  in  form  of  a  peninfula.  It 
is  by  fome  efteemed  the  capital  of  the  ifland,  is  well  peopled, 
and  much  reforted  to  by  the  Genoefe  merchants.  It’s  terri¬ 
tory  rich  and  fertile,  efpecially  in  wines  of  an  exquifite  tafte, 
for  which  Carceri  and  Mezana,  befides  about  30  other  vil- 
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However  fmall  the  trade  of  this  ifland  maybe,  at  prefent,  by 
reafon  ofthole  contentions  and  heart-burnings  between  their 
and  the  Genoefe,  if  once  it  comes  under  the  dominion  of  an- 
ot  er  potentate,  as  is  not  impoffible,  perhaps,  a  little  time 
would  put  a  new  face  Upoh  their  affairs,  to  the  no  great  ad¬ 
vantage,  very  probably,  of  any  powers  who  have  an  intereft 
in  trading  to  the  Mediterranean. 

C  O  TT  O  N-T  R  E  E,  is  of  three  kinds  :  one  creeps  on  the 
earth,  like  a  vine  ;  the  fecond  is  likeabufhy  dwarf. tree  •  and 
the  third  is  as  tall  as  an  oak  :  all  three;  after  producing  beau¬ 
tiful  flowers,  are  loaded  with  a  fruit  as  large  as  a  walnut 
whofe  outward  coat  is  entirely  black.  When  fully  ripe,  it 
opens  and  difeovers  a  down,  extremely  white,  which  is  the 
cottom  They  feparate  the  feeds  from  it  by  a  mill,  and  then 
lpln  the  cotton,  and  prepare  it  for  all  forts- of  fine  works,  as 
ltockings,  waiftcoats,  quilts,  tapeftry,  curtains,  &c.  With 
this  they  llkewife  make  muflin,  and  fometimes  mix  the  cot¬ 
ton  with  wool,  fometimes  with  filk,  and  gold  itfelf. 

The  fineft  cotton  comes  from  Bengal,  and  the  coaft  of  Coro¬ 
mandel. 

The  trade  herein  is  very  great,  and  it  is  diftinguifhed  into 
cotton-wool  and  cotton-thread; 

The  firft  is  brought  moftly  from  Cyprus,  St  John  d’Acre,  and 
Smyrna.  I  he  moft  efteemed  is  white,  lorrg,  and  foft.  Thofe 
who  buy  it  in  bales,  fiiould  fee  that  it  Has  not  been  wet,  moi- 
fture  being  very  prejudicial  to  it. 

The  crop  ot  cotton  in  wool  is  very  confiderable  about  Smyrna, 
and  more  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Levant.  The  grain 
is  fown  in  July,  and  reaped  in  O&ober  :  the  fineft  is  that  of 
the  plain  of  Darnamas,  the  price  of  which  is  ufually  from  fix 
to  feven  piafters  the  quintal  of  44  oco’s. 

The  charges  of  a  bale  of  cotton-wool,  weighing  230  rottons, 
at  feven  piafters  the  quintal,  amount  to  two  piafters  39  afpers. 
Of  cotton-thread,  that  of  Damas,  called  cotton  d’once,  and 
of  Jerufalem,  called  bazas,  are  the  moft  efteemed,  as  alfo 
that  of  the  Antilles  Ifles. 

It  is  to  be  chofen  white,  fine,  very  dfy,  and  evenly  fpun. 
The  other  cotton-threads  are,  the  half-bazas,  the  remes,  the 
beledin,  and  gondezel ;  the  payas  and  montaftri,  the  geneguins, 
the  baquiers,  the  joflelaffars,  of  which  there  are  two  forts. 
Thofe  of  India,  known  by  the  names  of  Tutucorin,  Java; 
Bengal,  and  Surat,  are  of  four  or  five  forts,  diftinguifhed  by 
the  letters  A,  B,  C,  See.  They  are  fold  in  bags,  with  a  de¬ 
duction  of  one  pound  and  a  half  on  each,  for  thofe  of  Tutu¬ 
corin,  which  are  the  deareft,  and  two  pounds  on  each  ba»  of 
the  other  forts. 

For  thofe  of  Fielebas,  Smyrna;  Aleppo,  and  Jerufalem,  the 
deduction  at  Amfterdam  is  eight  in  the  100  far  the  tare,  and 
two  in  the  100  for  weight,  arid  on  the  value  one  per  cent,  for 
prompt  payment. 

The  onattee,  or  filk  cotton,  which  grows  in  Perfia,  is  the 
produce  of  a  fhrub,  the  fruit  of  which  is  large  and  long,  in 
the  form  of  green  lambruches  ;  when  ripe,  it  opens  and  dif¬ 
eovers  a  fine  and  light  filk,  which  the  wind  eafily  difperfes, 
if  the  fruit  be  not  gathered  before  it  is  entirely  opened.  The 
feed  refembles  fmall  lentils,  each  having  a  kind  of  tail,  con- 
fifting  of  glofly  filaments,  of  which  they  make  mattreffes. 

Cotton  of  Siam. 

A  kind  of  filky  cotton  in  the  Antilles  fo  called,  the  grain  having 
been  brought  from  Siam.  It  is  of  an  extraordinary  fineness, 
even  furpafling  filk  in  foftnefs.  They  make  hofe  of  it  there, 
preferable  to  filk  ones  for  their  luftre  and  beauty;  they  fell 
there  from  ten  to  twelve,  and  fifteen  crowns  a  pair  :  but  there 
afe  very  few  made,  the  work  taking  up  much  time ;  fo  that 
what  are  made  is  more  for  curiofity,  than  as  a  branch  of  traffic. 
The  mill,  ufed  in  the  Antilles  Ifles  for  feparating  the  cotton,  is 
a  long  fquare  frame,  confifting  of  four  beams,  about  four  feet 
high,  joined  together  by  eight  crofs-pieces,  four  above,  and 
four  below  ;  two  lortg  fpindles,  channelled,  which  crofs  the 
frame,  and  turn  round  contrary  ways,  by  means  of  fome 
treddles,  oh  which  the  workman  puts  his  feet,  and  of  two 
handles  on  the  fides;  Before  the  frame  is  a  moveable  board, 
eight  inches  broad,  and  as  long  as  the  mill,  placed  overagainft 
the  fpindles.  On  thrs  board  the  workman,  who  fits  before  it, 
puts  the  cotton  ift  a  pannier,-  placed  at  his  left-hand,  to  fpread  it 
to  the  right  on  the  fpindles,  when  he  puts  them  in  motion. 

The  fpace  between  the  fpindles  being  wide  enough  to  give 
paflage  to  the  cotton,  which  they  draw  in  turning  round,  but 
not  to  admit  the  feeds,  feparates  them,  the  cotton  falling  info 
a  bag  that  hangs  under  the  mill,  and:  the  feed  falling  to  the 

ground. 
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prouhd,  between  the  workman’s  legs.  To  dire&  the  cotton 
into  the  baa;,  there  is  a  board  under  the  fpindles  like  that 
above  them’,  inclining  towards  it. 

A  good  workman  will  cleanfe  from  55  to  60  pounds  in  a  day. 

The  manner  of  packing  cotton,  as  pra&ifed  in  the  Antilles. 
The  bags  are  made  of  coarfe  foile  de  vitree,  of  which  they  take 
three  ells  and  a  half  each  :  the  breadth  is  one  ell  three  inches. 
When  the  bag  has  been  well  foaked  in  water,  they  hang  it 
up,  extending  the  mouth  of  it  to  crofs  pieces  of  timber, 
nailed  to  pofts  fixed  in  the  ground,  feven  or  eight  feet  high  ; 
he  who  packs  it,  goes  into  the  bag,  which  is  fix  feet  nine 
inches  deep,  or  thereabouts,  and  there  preffes  down  the  cot¬ 
ton,  which  another  hands  to  him,  with  hands  and  feet,  ob- 
ferving  to  tread  it  equally  every-where,  and  putting  in  but 
little  at  a  time.  When  the  bag  is  full,  they  few  it  up.  The 
bag  fhould  contain  from  300  to  320  pounds  of  cotton. 

The  beft  time  to  pack  cotton  is  in  moift  and  rainy  weather, 
fo  it  be  done  under  cover.  The  tare  abated  in  the  Antilles  is 
three  in  the  100. 

Remarks. 


Cotton  being  a  production  applicable  to  a  great  variety  of 
manufactures,  it  cannot  be  too  much  cultivated  in  our  own 
plantations  that  will  admit  of  it.  And  whether  it  may  not 
become  a  material  ingredient  in  a  variety  of  more  articles  of 
trade  than  what  it  has  yet  been  applied  to  in  this  nation,  may 
well  deferve  to  be  considered. 


COURLAND,  a  duchy.  This  country,  called  alfo  KURE- 


LAND,  is  by  fome  reckoned  one  of  the  divifions  of  Lithua¬ 
nia.  It  has  the  gulph  of  Riga,  and  the  river  Dwina,  on  the 
north  ;  the  Baltic  Sea  on  the  weft ;  Samogitia  on  the  fouth  ; 
and  Lithuania  on  the  eaft.  It  is  about  190  miles  from  north- 
weft  to  fouth-eaft,  but  the  breadth  not  proportionable,  being 
but  80  where  broadeft,  and  not  above  20  in  the  eaftern  part. 
It  is  a  plain  fruitful  country,  abounding  with  corn  and  honey, 
though  in  fome  parts  fenny,  and  full  of  lakes  and  rivers.  It 
was  formerly  tributary  to  Sweden,  but  fince  to  the  Poles :  for, 
though  it  had  it’s  own  duke,  yet  he  paid  homage  to  the  king 
of  Poland.  On  the  banifhment  of  count  de  Biron  to  Siberia, 
the  ftates  chofe  for  their  duke  prince  Lewis-Erneft  of  Brunf- 
wick-Wolfembuttle. 

It  is  a  populous  country,  but  liable  to  be  harraffed  when  there 
is  a  war  between  the  Poles  and  the  Mufcovites,  or  Swedes. 
They  dry  their  wheat  and  barley  with  wood  in  the  ftraw,  and 
then  threfti  it,  which  makes  the  Dutch  prefer  it  to  the  corn 
of  Poland,  becaufe  it  preferves  it  better.  Their  chief  com¬ 
modities  are  oats,  flax,  hemp,  yarn,  honey,  wax,  linfeed,  tar, 
mafts,  timber  of  all  forts,  pot-afhes,  tallow,  goat-fkins,  &c. 
which  are  carried  to  Riga,  Libaw,  Windaw,  and  Memel,  to 
be  exported.  They  have  plenty  of  black  cattle  and  horfes, 
and  have  many  commodities  from  Riga.  One  of  their  ways 
of  hulbandry  is,  where  there  is  a  valley,  to  let  the  water  in  to 
lie  upon  it  for  three  or  four  years,  and  to  ftock  it  with  fifh, 
which  renders  the  ground  fo  foft  and  fat,  that,  when  it  is 
drained,  it  requires  but  one  eafy  plowing ;  the  firft  two  years 
they  fow  it  with  barley,  and  the  third  with  oats. 

The  air  is  clear  and  healthy  ;  and,  though  the  winters  are 
fevere  and  tedious,  and  the  fummers  not  very  long,  yet  the 
excellency  of  the  foil,  the  cool  fummer  nights,  refrelhing 
dews,  and  fucceeding  hot  days,  ripen  both  their  fummer  and 
winter  corn. 

It’s  principal  rivers  are  the  Dwina,  the  Aa,  and  the  Windaw. 
There  are  feveral  lakes  here  appropriated  to  the  public,  called 
Free  Seas,  where  any  noblemen  throughout  the  duchy,  though 
he  has  no  eftate  near  them,  has  liberty  of  fifhing. 

Places  of  molt  note  are, 

1.  Windaw,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  aforefaid,  near  the 
Baltic.  Here  formerly  the  ftates  of  Courland  held  their  af- 
femblies,  which  made  it  populous  ;  but  it  is  now  much  de¬ 
cayed,  being  only  fupported  by  building  fhips  for  the  duke, 
and  by  it’s  trade  in  pitch,  tar,  wax,  &c.  It  hath  ufually  a 
garrifon  of  Poles,  but  under  command  of  the  duke. 

2.  Libaw,  lies  on  the  coaft,  has  a  good  road  and  harbour, 
where  the  duke’s  fhips  are  alfo  built,  and  has  the  greateft 
trade  of  any  of  his  towns. 

3.  Piltyn,  on  the  river  Anger,  is  a  palatinate,  and  the  feat 
of  the  bifhop  of  Courland. 

4.  Mittaw,  on  the  river  Muffa,  32  miles  fouth  of  Riga,  the 
capital  of  the  whole  duchy,  and  the  feat  and  burial-place  of 
it’s  dukes,  who  have  a  magnificent  caftle,  fortified  by  two 
baftions,  encompaffed  by  marfhes,  and  has  always  a  ftrong 
garrifon.  The  town  is  meanly  built,  but  well  fortified,  and 
large,  containing  about  1 2,000  inhabitants.  The  Aa,  on 
which  the  caftle  ftands,  paffes  by  this  city  to  the  Dwina, 
with  a  deep  channel,  which  might  be  navigable,  if  the  people 
of  Riga  had  not,  tor  their  own  intereft,  choaked  up  the  mouth 
of  it. 

5.  Bauske,  is  another  ftrong  town,  on  the  fame  river,  with 

PD  S,a‘^e  bmft:  on  a  rock,  which  has  a  large  garrifon. 

CREDIT,  and  firft  of  Private  Credit,  in  regard  to 

matters  of  trade. 

The  ordinary  credit  praCtifed  among  perfons  engaged  in  com¬ 
merce  of  every  kind,  efpecially  in  the  fmaller  way  of  dealings, 
is  a  matter  fo  well  known,  that  we  may  pafs  over  any  obfer- 


vations  on  this  point,  and  proceed  briefly  to  confider  thofe 
kinds  of  credit  which  are  rued  among  traders  o  a  upe.  lorciafs. 
Thefe  may  be  reduced  under  two  heads  the  boriowin^  money 
on  credit  and  the  buying  and  felling  commodities  on  credit. 


Remarks  on  the  confequences  of  long  credit  in 
private  trade. 


Every  confiderable  trader  ought  to  have  fome  eftate,  ftock*  or 
portion  of  his  own,  fufficient  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  the 


traffic  he  is  engaged  in. 

O  O 


The  moft  judicious  traders,  like  bankers,  are  always  careful 
to  keep  their  dealings  within  the  extent  and  tether  of  the  ca¬ 
pital,  fo  that  no  difappointment  in  their  returns  may  incapa¬ 
citate  them  to  fupport  their  credit. 

Yet  traders  of  worth,  judgment,  and  ceconomy,  may  fome- 
times  lie  under  the  neceffity  of  borrowing  money,  for  the 
carrying  on  their  bufinefs  to  the  beft  advantage ;  as,  when 
the  merchant  has  commodities  on  his  hands,  which  he  is  will¬ 
ing  to  keep  for  a  rifing  market,  or  on  account  of  monies  ow¬ 
ing  him,  which  he  cannot  get  in  in  time,  wherewith  to  an- 
fwer  the  exigencies  of  his  affairs,  or  for  the  payment  of  cuf- 
toms,  &c. — On  thefe  occafions,  the  taking  up  money  at  in¬ 
tereft  is  no  difreputation,  but  a  great  convenience  to  the  car¬ 
rying  on  his  traffic  :  but  then  the  borrower  ought  to  be  fo  juft 
to  his  own  reputation,  and  to  his  creditors,  as  to  be  well  af- 
fured  that  he  has  fufficient  effeCts  within  his  power  to  pay  off 
his  obligations  in  due  time. 

But,  if  the  trader  ftiall  borrow  money  to  the  extent  of  his 
credit,  and  launch  out  into  trade,  fo  as  to  employ  it  with  the 
fame  freedom  as  if  it  were  his  own  proper  ftock ;  fuch  a  way 
of  management  is  very  precarious,  and  will  be  attended  with 
dangerous  circumftances  ;  for,  as  ti  ade  is  liable  to  unforefeen 
accidents,  if  fuch  a  trader  fhall  meet  with  Ioffes  or  difappoint- 
ments,  and  bring  his  credit  into  doubt,  this  may  and  will 
draw  the  demands  of  all  his  creditors  upon  him  at  once,  and 
render  him  incapable  of  drawing  in  fo  much  of  his  fcattered 
effeCts  as  will  pay  his  debts,  and  thereby  will  ruin  his  credit, 
although  he  might  believe  that  he  had  more  than  enough  to 
fatisfy  all  the  world. 

As,  therefore,  a  wife  man  will  trade  fo  cautioufly  as  not  to 
hazard  the  lofs  of  his  own  proper  eftate  at  once,  much  more 
fhould  an  honeft  man  be  careful  not  to  involve  the  eftates  of 
other  men  in  his  perfonal  trading  adventures  ;  but  he  that 
knows  he  has  loft  his  own  fortune,  and  endeavours  to  recover 
it  by  trading  with  the  flocks  of  other  men,  can  have  no  pre¬ 
tence  to  the  charadter  of  either  wife  or  honeft. 

The  dealing  for  goods  on  credit  was,  probably,  at  firft  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  trufting  of  yq,ung  beginners,  whofe  chiefeft,  or, 
perhaps,  only  ftock,  might  be  the  opinion  of  their  capacity, 
induftry,  and  honefty ;  and,  as  this  is  continued  to  retailers, 
and  fuch  who  trade  for  fmall  fums,  it  may  be  reckoned  a  com¬ 
mendable  and  ufeful  practice  in  trade ;  but  whether  the  piac- 
tifing  this  in  the  way  of  great  wholefale  traders,  in  fo  large 
a  manner  as  is  common  in  England,  may  be  advantageous  to 
trade,  is  a  confideration  that  will  admit  of  great  doubt. 

This  maxim  we  may,  however,  advance  with  fome  confi¬ 
dence,  That  merchants  ought  never  to  purchafe  their  goods 
for  exportation  upon  long  credit,  with  intent  to  difeharge  the 
debt  by  the  returns  of  the  fame  goods  ;  for  this  has  an  inju¬ 
rious  influence  upon  trade  feveral  ways,  whereof  divers  in-' 
fiances  may  be  given.  It  tends  to  force  trade,  and  glut  the 
foreign  markets  with  greater  quantities  of  merchandize  than 
is  ordinarily  required,  whereby  the  price  of  the  commodities 
comes  to  be  abated,  to  the  prejudice  not  only  of  the  fair  tra¬ 
der,  but  alfo  of  the  trade  of  the  nation  in  general. 

When  the  price  of  goods  is  lowered,  the  manufacturers  com¬ 
monly  endeavour  to  make  them  worfe  in  quality,  that  they 
may  be  able  to  fell  them  at  lower  prices,  and  that  brings  them 
into  difefteem,  and,  by  degrees,  ftagnates  the  fale,  and  trans¬ 
fers  the  trade  to  other  countries,  who  fupply  the  fame  markets 
with  better  commodities,  becaufe  they  do  not  over  ftock  them. 
And  here  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  for  the  preventing  fo 
great  an  evil,  all  our  manufactures  ought  to  be  ftriCtly  kept 
up  to  a  ftaple,  or  teft,  to  warrant  their  reputation. 

He  that  buys  goods  for  time,  muft  confequently  pay  the  dearer 
for  them,  and,  as  is  before  obferved,  muft  force  a  fale  abroad, 
that  he  may  have  the  returns  in  time,  to  anfwer  his  credit'; 
and  if,  by  the  falling  the  markets,  the  money-dealer  gets 
little  or  nothing,  he,  to  be  fore,  muft  fell  for, lofs  :  and,  if 
he  makes  his  returns  by  merchandize,  his  neceffities  compel 
him  to  fell  his  importation  immediately,  for  the  railing  pre- 
fent  money,  which  oftentimes  turns  to  lofs  alfo  :  fo  that  this 
way  of  traffic  is  not  only  highly  injurious  to  trade  in  general, 
but  fuch  traders  moft  commonly  undo  themfelves,  and  in¬ 
volve  others  in  their  ruin. 

It  fhould  feem,  therefore,  to  be  an  eftabliftied  principle  among 
merchants,  that,  when  they  have  occafion  to  make  ufe  of  their 


credit,  it  fhould  always  be  for  the  borrowing  of  money,  but 


' 


never  for  the  buying  of  goods,  wherein  their  greateft  care 
ought  to  be  exercifed,  that  they  may  be  purchafed  at  the  beft 
hand.  Nor  is  the  large  credit  given  to  our  wholefale  traders  a 
prudential  orjuftifiable  practice  in  trade.  Previoufly  to  enter¬ 
ing  upon  this  point,  it  may  be  requifite  to  obferve,  that  it  is 
not  ufed  in  any  other  trading  nation  to  that  extent  as  it  is 

England, 


in 


I  !il 


C  R  E 

fersgland.  If  any  imagine  that  the  cuftom  of  the  Dutch  con¬ 
tradicts  this  aflertion,  becaufe  they  give  three  months  time 
upon  all  contracts,  they  will  find' that  this  credit  is  only  in 
notion,  but  nothing  lefs  in  practice  5  for  the  merchant  always 
expefts  his  money,  when  called  for,  and  allows  the  buyer  1 
per  cent,  for  prompt  payment :  but,  if  any  dealer  fhould  infill 
upon  the  time,  and  refufe  to  pay  ’till  the  three  months  are 
expired,  though  he  may  not  be  fued  ’till  that  time,  he  loies 
his  reputation,  and  mult  expeCt  no  more  credit. 

Nothing  is  more  apparent,  than  that  the  original,  natural, 
and  genuine  way  of  trade,  mull  have  been  to  buy  and  fell  for 
xeady  money*  and  that  the  felling  large  quantities  of  goods  on 
truft  has  been  fuperinduced  through  ill  cullom,  which,  with 
us,  by  long  ulage,  is  become  fo  habitual,  that  we  fcarcely 
attend  to  the  danger  and  inconveniencies,  or  endeavour  to 
reform  it.  To  give  a  clear  view  of  this  matter,  we  may  ob¬ 
serve  an  inftance  how  it  was  introduced,  and  how  rectified  in 
a  foreign  country. 

The  ufual  way  of  vending  goods  in  Spain  for  the' expence  of 
the  country,  was  by  the  traders  of  the  inland  cities,  who 
came  to  the  fea-ports,  and  purchafed  with  their  ready  mo¬ 
ney,  from  the  faHors  of  the  feveral  nations  refiding  there  ; 
but  they  never  thought  of  luch  a  thing  as  the  alking  for  cre- 
dit,  till  the  faCtors,  being  overftocked  with  goods,  would 
perfuade  them  to  take  more,  and  pay  for  them  the  next  jour¬ 
ney  .  thus  by  degrees,  they  run  into  a  trufting  trade,  which 
continued  for  fome  years  ;  but  the  inland  traders  being  hereby 
alfo  enabled  to  give  credit  to  their  under-dealers,  fell  to  be 
more  and  more  behind  in  their  pay,  and,  being  prefl'ed  by 
their  faCtors,  moll  of  them,  who  had  lived  comfortably 
while  they  traded  upon  their  own  (locks,  came  to  be  ruined 
by  adventuring  upon  truft  ;  the  faCtors  difobliged  their  prin¬ 
cipals  by  contracting  great  lofl'es  by  bad  debts,  whereby  many 
,of  them  loft  their  bufinefs  ;  new  faCtors  were  fent  over,  and 
politive  orders  given  by  the  principals,  to  fell  none  of  their 
go°ds  but  for  ready  money  :  thus  the  trade  was  reduced  to  it’s 
origin  (late,  and  fo  it  long  continued,  and  all  parties  profpered. 

we  look  at  home,  we  (hall  find  this  mifchief  radicated  in 
the  whole  courfe  of  our  trade,  to  a  degree  beyond  compan¬ 
ion  in  any  other  nation,  the  greater  part  of  our  inland  tra- 
ders,  who  deal  for  very  great  fums,  continuing  to  manage 
their  bufinefs  in  this  way ;  and,  though  many  of  them  who 
ad  with  extraordinary  prudence  and  circumfpeclion  obtain 
confiderable  eftates,  yet,  if  they  account  theflownefs  of  their 
returns,  together  with  the  lofl'es  which  accrue  by  the  bad  debts 
of  fuch  whom  they  truft  again,  they  might,  perhaps,  have 
made  far  greater  improvements,  if  this  way  of  trufting  and 
being  trufred  had  never  been  introduced. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  fo  natural  for  young  men  to  aim  at 
the  way  of  living  and  trading  like  the  wealthy  mailers  whom 
they  have  ferved,  that  finding  credit  foeafy,  and  theiracquain- 
tance  large  among  the  coumry  chapmen,  they  launch  out  in- 
to  trade  far  beyond  the  power  of  their  own  (lock  ;  and, 
though  they  may  hold  it  for  a  time,  yet  when  they  meet  with 
disappointments  and  lofl'es  from  their  under-dealers,  and 
come  to  faulter  in  their  own  credit,  how  many  have  we  feen 
ruined  .  and  how  great  the  lofl'es  they  have  brought  on  their 
creditors.  Whence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  the  number  of 
bankrupts  in  England  is  greater  than  in  other  trading  countries 
As  the  injury  to  our  trade  by  this  kind  of  dealing  is  very  ma- 
rufeft,  nor  an  eafy  talk  to  (hew  wherein  it  is  at  all  helpful 
it  feems  to  be  merely  a  vice  in  trade  ;  which,  if  it  could  be 
removed,  the  trade  of  the  nation  would  certainly  become 
more  flouriflnng  in  general,  and  more  beneficial  to  the  indi¬ 
viduals  therein  concerned. 

If  any  (hould  imagine,  that  this  great  credit  contributes  any 
thing  to  the  promoting  and  enlarging  of  trade,  this  notion 
will  appear  groundlefs,  when  it  (hall  be  confidered,  that  it 
adds  nothing  to  the  vent  and  confumption  of  commodities  : 
lor  there  will  remain  no  lefs  occafion  for  confumption,  if  this 
excefs  of  credit  were  lefTened  ;  the  only  effedl  thereof  being, 
that  it  enables  people  to  overftock  themfelves  with  goods,  and 
consequently  this  lies  a  dead  weight  on  the  whole  trading 
ltockof  the  nation,  and  cramps  the  merchant  in  his  trade! 
by  the  tedious  length  of  the  returns. 

If  it  (hould  be  further  argued,  that  the  lefTening  of  this  fort 
of  credit  would  be  a  great  hindrance  to  young  tradefmen, 
who  begin  with  fmall  flocks ;  let  it  be  obferved,  that  men 
uiually  place  their  Tons  to  trades,  fuitable  to  the  portions  they 
deiign  to  give  them  ;  and,  when  they  (hall  receive  lefs  cre¬ 
dit  from  the  merchant,  they  will  give  lefs  credit  in  their  fales 
with  a  good  grace,  and  fo  will  continue  to  hold  a  (hare  in 
trade  proportionable  to  their  (lock,  which  is  as  much  as  the 
prudent  and  honed  man  (hould  aim  at :  nor  can  there  be  any 
doubt,  but,  under  fuch  a  regulation,  more  tradefmen  would 
tunve,  and  fewer  would  mifcarry,  than  under  the  prefent 

Cfedit  :  3nd’  if  the  want  of  compe¬ 
tent  (locks  (hould  difcourage  fmall  (hopkeepers,  and  tend  to 
leiien  their  numbers  for  the  future,  the  youth  of  incompetent 
lortunes  might  be  bred  up  to  employments,  not  the  lefs  ufe- 
ul  to  the  (late  ;  let  the  younger  fons  of  gentlemen  with 
■mdlome  capitals  turn  (hopkeepers,  and  others  manufacturers 

commer  rS’  ^  “*  the  fundamental  Benina  0f  all  our 

Vol.  I.  - 


CRE 

That  there  is  a  poffibility  of  reforming  this  ill  cllftom,  id  rc- 

V  n  t°u-  6  buyers>  is  aPParent>  from  the  pradice  of  the 

boul'br  K  f°mPuny’  Wl-°  make  the  trader  P'7  for  goods 
bought,  before  he  receives  them  5  yet  we  fee  this  is  no  ob- 

hro^Tih  6  CUrrAenCy  °f  vendinS  ^eir  commodities 
nnt  hC  T"°n‘  AS  a  mulc’tude  of  fellers,  indeed,  can- 

Tl°  fb  hr0U^t  t0  an  univerfal  conce't  in  their  bufinels,  like 
thofe  who  trade  upon  a  joint  (lock;  on  their  p.rt  it  will  be 

a  work  of  more  difficulty  and  time,  but  that  Should  be  no 
ducouragement  to  the  attempt. 

However,  ’tis  probable,  that  fome  natural  courfes  might  be 
rallen  upon,  which  would  by  degrees  prove  effectual  for  -lie  re¬ 
medying  this  corruption  in  trade  ;  and  therefore,  to  contribute 
(ometh.ng  towards  fo  good  a  defign,  I’ll  take  leave  to  rev  ve 
the  fentiment  of  Mr  Higgs,  a  very  eminent  merchant  of  the 
city  ot  Rondon,  upon  the  like  occafion,  who  lived  in  t'ie 
latter  end  of  king  William  the  Illd’s  tune  :  ‘  Suppofe,  fays 
he,  that  the  feller  of  merchandize  who  gives  credit,  lhould 
require  his  debtor  to  give  a  note  undef  his  hand,  up  n  the 
fame  paper  with  the  bill  of  parcels,  promifiiw  to  pay  the 
(urn  therein  mentioned  at  the  time  agreed,  with  interell  for 
any  forbearance  after  due,  and  that  he  (hould  get  the  fame  td 
be  regiftered  and  attefted  ill  any  court  of  record,  at  the  feller’s 
direction,  upon  delivery  of  which  attefted  note,  the  debtor 
lhall  receive  the  goods  bought ;  and,  in  cafe  of  non-payment 
at  the  time,  or  to  the  creditor’s  fatisfadlion,  he  might,  with¬ 
out  the  trouble  of  fuing  in  the  common  way  (fince  the  bill  of 
parcels  and  regiftry  make  any  further  proof  or  trial  nee  : lefs) 
take  out  execution,  and  levy  the  whole,  or  what  part  of  the 

debt  remained  unpaid,  upon  the  goods  of  the  debtor,  when 
he  pleafed. 

We  know,  indeed,  that  the  acknowledging  ofjudgmentj  in 
the  manner  now  pradliled,  is  effectually  the  fame  with  what 
is  here  propofed  ;  but,  as  that  is  become  a  word  of  terror, 
and  what  men  in  good  credit  will  not  fubmit  to,  it  may  be 
requifite  to  inftitute  fomething  with  a  milder  appellation  in 
the  dead  of  it,  though  it  may  not  be  the  lefs  effectual  1  and, 

1  upon  the  firft  introduction,  it  can  but  be  brought  into  com¬ 
mon  pradtice,  time  will  familiarife  it,  and  none  who  defire 
credit,  would  fcruple  compliance  ;  in  order  to  which,  it 
would  greatly  facilitate  the  general  introdudlion  of  this  lau¬ 
dable  practice,  if  no  judgment  was  to  be  valid  between  tra- 
ei  and  trader,  but  what  (hould  be  obtained  upon  trial  in 
open  court,  and  that  fuch  regiftereJ  notes  (hould  have  pre- 
el  ence  before  all  otner  contracts  ;  but  more  efpecially,  if  no 
proof  for  debts  upon  dealing  between  tradefmen  for  the  value 
ot  above  20 1.  were  admitted,  except  what  fhould  be  re- 
gifteted  :  was  fome  fuch  provifion  as  this  made  by  law,  peo¬ 
ple  in  general  would  eafily  come  into  it,  and  few  creditors 
would  truft  their  goods  to  buyers,  who  (hould  refufe  to  com¬ 
ply  with  fuch  a  fecurity,  as  could  alone  fubject  them  to  be 
under  the  power  of  the  law.  This-  would  mod  certainly 
make  people  more  cautious  in  over-buying  themfelves,  bring 
them  to  fome  punctuality  in  their  payments,  and,  as  few 
men  of  good  eftates  would  care  to  hamper  themfelves  with 
(uch  fevere  obligations,  would  be  likely  to  bring  back  the 
bulky  part  of  dealing,  to  the  old  laudable  way  of  buyino-  and 
felling  for  ready  money.  0 

If  the  neceffitous  fort  of  people  fhould  think,  that  this  (hort- 
ening  of  credit  would  prove  a  grievance,  let  fuch  confider, 
that  ’tis  their  improvidence  which  makes  and  keeps  them 
poor  j  if  they  buy  at  truft,  they  mud  pay  for  it  at  one  time 
or  other,  or  be  in  danger  of  a  gaol  ;  and  they  know  that  they 
pay  much  more- for  jruft,  than  if  they  bought  for  ready  mo¬ 
ney  ;  fo  that  the  paying,  at  firft,  will  (ave  them- what  they  are 
obliged  to  pay  at  lad  :  this,  under  the  name  of  faving,  is  the 
fame  as  getting  ;  for  this  difference  in  price  is  money  merely 
Wafted,  becaufe  they  neither  eat,  nor  drink,  nor  wear  the 
more  for  it ;  and,  after  all,  they  need  not  fear  the  want  of 
credit  for  their  necefiary  provifion  ;  fuch  credit  for  a  week  of 
two  (and  they  can  want  no  more,  when  wages  is  well  paid) 
will  always  be  given  to  thofe  who  maintain  an  honed  re¬ 
putation. 

In  the  like  manner  may  the  rich  be  argued  with  :  if  they 
run  into  debt,  ’tis  their  luxury  and  improvidence  that  brings 
and  keeps  them  under  fuch  difficulties  ;  it  cannot  be  an  un¬ 
acceptable  fervice  to  fugged,  how  they  may  get  rid  of  thefe 
voluntary  taxations  :  let  them  pay  ready  money  for  all  they 
buy,  which  would  fave  many  a  gentleman  more  than  the 
amount  of  his  involuntary  taxes  :  but,  perhaps,  fome  are 
already  in  debt,  and  think  they  can’t  live  without  continuin')- 
fo  :  let  them  retrench  their  expences  for  a  year  or  two,  ’till 
they  .get  one  half  year’s  rent  of  their  eftates  before-hand,  and 
this  would  enable  them,  if  they  can  be  content  to  live  upon 
their  own  eftates,  to  keep  out  of  debt  for  ever  after  :  if  their 
mcumbiances  are  too  heavy  to  be  fo  foon  difeharged,  ’tis 
mod  prudent  to  mortgage  their  eftates  (if  felling  abfolutely 
(hould  not  be  the  more  eligible)  for  fo  much  as  would  clear 

them,  and  put  them  in  (lock  for  half  a  year’s  expence. _ • 

This  would  anfwer  the  end,  and  induce  general  ceconomy  : 
if  they  are  fo  wifely  determined  as  to  fee  the  end  of  their  . 
eftates,  borrowing  money,  to  buy  all  their  l’uperfluities  at  the 
bed  hand,  is  dill  the  bed  hufbandrv,  becaufe  that  would  hold 
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Thus,  after  the  difficulties  which  at  firft  attend  general  al¬ 
terations  of  any  kind,  are  over,  all  degrees  of  people  will  find 
their  account  in  it  ;  money  will  become  more  plenty  in  cir¬ 
culation  ;  rents  will  be  better  paid  ;  improvident  people  will 
be  induced  to  frugality  ;  which  is  the  firft  principle  conducive 
to  national  as  well  as  private  riches. — Tradefmen,  who  have 
flocks  of their  own  great  or  fmall,  would  make  larger  improve¬ 
ments  for  their  families,  as  well  by  means  of  their  quicker 
returns,  as  by  preventing  the  many  Ioffes,  which  they  have 
been  ufed  to  fuilain  from  bad  debts,  as  likewife  from  leffen- 
ing  their  number,  becaufe  then  fuch  as  have  no  flock,  muff 
live  no  longer  upon  the  public,  but  will  be  obliged  to  apply 
thetnfqlves  to  labour,  or  fuch  other  employments  as  are  Rat¬ 
able  to  their  condition  ;  whereby  they  will  become  much 
more  ufeful  in  their  generation.’ 

Credit,  or  Public  Credit.  The  profperityof  the  trading 
as  well  as  the  landed  interefl  of  thefe  kingdoms  always  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  flourifhing  Rate  of  the  public  credit,  the 
reader  would  naturally  expecl,  confiftently  with  the  fcope  of 
this  work,  that  an  article  of  fuch  concernment  fhould  not  be 
omitted. 

To  fet  this  matter  in  a  due  light,  it  is  neceffary  to  enquire 
what  is  meant  by  the  public  credit  of  the  nation. 

Fir ll,  Credit  may  be  faid  to  run  high,  when  the  commodities 
of  a  nation  find  a  ready  vent,  and  are  fold  at  a  good  price  ; 
and  when  dealers  may  be  fafely  trufled  with  them,  upon  rea- 
fonable  affurance  of  being  paid. 

Secondly,  When  lands  and  houfes  find  ready  puTchafers  ;  and 
when  money  is  to  be  borrowed  at  low  interefl,  in  order  to 
carry  on  trade  and  manufadlures,  at  fuch  rates  as  may  enable 
us  to  underfel  our  neighbours. 

Thirdly,  When  people  think  it  fafe  and  advantageous  to  ven¬ 
ture  large  flocks  in  trade  and  dealing,  and  do  not  lock  up 
their  money  in  chefls,  or  hide  it  under-ground.  And, 
Fourthly,  When  notes-,  mortgages,  and  public  and  private 
fecurity  will  pafs  for  money,  or  eafily  procure  money,  by 
felling  for  as  much  fi'lver  or  gold  as  they  are  fecurity  for; 
which  can  never  happen,  but  upon  a  prefumption  that  the 
fame  money  may  be  had  for  them  again. 

In  all  thefe  cafes,  ’tis  abundantly  the  interefl  of  a  nation,  to 
promote  credit  and  mutual  confidence  and  the  only  poffible 
way  effeclually  to  do  this,  is  to  maintain  public  honour  and 
honefly  ;  to  provide  fpeedy  remedies  for  private  injuftice  and 
oppreffion  ;  to  protect  the  innocent  and  helplefs  from  being 
deflroyed  by  fraud  and  rapine. 

But  national  credit  can  never  be  fupported  by  lending  money 
without  fecurity,  or  drawing  in  other  people  to  do  fo ;  by 
raifing  flocks  and  commodities  by  artifice  and  fraud,  to  un¬ 
natural  and  imaginary  values  ;  and  confequently,  delivering 
up  helplefs  women  and  orphans,  with  the  ignorant  and  un¬ 
wary,  but  induflrious  fubjedl,  to  be  devoured  by  pickpockets, 
flock-jobbers,  and  bubble-mongers  ;  a  fort  of  vermin  that 
are  bred  and  nourifhed  in  the  corruption  of  the  flate. 

This  is  a  method,  which,  inflead  of  preferving  public  credit, 
dellroys  all  property  ;  turns  the  flock  and  wealth  of  a  nation 
«ut  of  the  important  channels  of  trade  and  commerce  ;  and, 
inflead  of  nourifhing  the  body  politic,  produces  only  ulcers, 
eruptions,  and  often  epidemical  plague-fores  :  it  flarves  the 
poor,,  mifguides  and  impoverifhes  the  rich,  dellroys  manu¬ 
factures,  ruins  our  navigation,  and  raifes  general  murmurs 
and  difquietudes,  which  often  terminate  in  nothing  lefs  than 
Infurredlions,  &c. 

An  idea  of  the  public  credit  being,  at  prefent,  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  acceptation,  confined  to  the  flate  and  condition  of  the 
public  funds,  debts,  and  money- tranfaclions  of  the  nation, 
we  fhall,  under  this  article,  reftrain  ourfelves  to  thefe  con- 
fiderations,  and  give  a  fliort  flcetch  of  the  effential  parts  of 
their  hiflory,  from  the  death  of  queen  Anne  to  the  prefent 
time,  which  will  be  a  retrofpedl  fufficient  under  this  general 
head. 

After  two  fuch  bloody  and  expenfive  wars,  as  thofe  were  of 
king  William  and  queen  Anne,  it  was  full  time  to  think  of 
effectual  ways  and  means  to  leflen  thofe  heavy  national  debts 
and  incumbrances  we  bad  incurred,  and  to  cultivate  the  arts 
of  peace  and  traffic,  which  alone  could  put  public  affairs  in 
a  flourifhing  condition. 

To  which  end,  no  expedient  appeared  adequate  to  that  great 
work,  ’till  the  irredeemable  debts  were  brought  into  a  flate  of 
redemption,  in  order  to  reduce  the  high  interefl  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  creditors,  and  appropriate  the  favings  thereby  made,  to 
the  eflablifhment  of  a  fubflantial  fund  to  fink  the  principal 
debt.  This  was  done,  effeclually  done,  by  thofe  wife  and 
falutary  meafures,  and  the  finking  fund  for  that  purpofe,  in 
confequence  thereof,  had  it’s  being  and  exiflence.  And, 
to  fuch  a  height  was  this  fund  raifed  in  the  year  1727,  by 
the  reduction  of  interefl  of  the  principal  part  of  the  national 
debts,  from  6  to  5,  and  afterwards, from  5  to  4  per  cent,  in 
conjunction  with  the  encreafe  of  the  duties  of  thofe  funds, 
whofe  furpluffagesconflituted  the  finking  fund,  that  it  amount¬ 
ed  to  no  lefs  than  i,20o,ocol. 

Here  was  prefented  the  moll  defirable  profpeft  that  could  be 
wiflied,  for  difeharging  our  national  debts  ;  the  whole  of  which 
being  reckoned  at  about  50  millions,  at  4  per  cent,  we  will 
fuppofe  i  by  the  inviolable  application  of  this  fund  to  the  pay¬ 


ment  of  fuch  debts,  would  have  abfolutely  discharged  the 
fame,  in  fo  fhort  a  term  as  25  years  and  1  month,  without 
reducing  the  interell  of  the  public  creditors  lower  than  to  4  per 
cent.  So  that  by  this  time,  from  the  efficacious  operation  of 
this  fund,  had  it  been  no  otherwife  applied,  it  would  have 
paid  50  millions  of  debt. 

Let  it  be  fuppofed,  that  the  exigences  of  public  affairs  re¬ 
quired,  as  faff  as  the  old  national  debt  was  difeharging  annu¬ 
ally  by  the  faid  finking  fund  of  1,200,000 1.  when  the  inte- 
reft  of  the  funds  was  at  4  per  cent,  to  contract  annually  a 
frefft  debt,  even  of  the  fame  fum  of  1,200,000  :  the  queftion 
I  would  beg  leave  to  put  is,  whether,  under  fuch  circum- 
ffances,  it  was  more  for  the  interefl:  of  the  nation,  and  the 
fupport  of  public  credit,  that  this,  1 ,200,000  1.  of  frefh  debt, 
fhould  be  taken  out  of  the  finking  fund,  and  applied  to  the 
current  fervice,  or  that  the  faid  1,200,000 1.  fhould  have  been 
raifed  by  frefh  loans,  upon  new  funds,  created  for  the 
payment  of  the  like  annual  interefl  thereof? 

'Fo  many  this  may  appear  to  be  the  fame  thing  to  the  na¬ 
tion  ;  for,  fay  they,  if  the  nation  pays  off  one  year  1,200,000 1. 
of  the  public  debt,  by  means  of  the  finking  fund,  and  con¬ 
trails  a  frefh  debt  of  the  fame  fum  of  1,200,000  1.  by  frefh 
loans  upon  new  duties,  wherein  is  the  difference  to  the 
public?  This  queftion,  indeed,  is  very  natural  to  be  aflced; 
but  reafon  and  the  power  of  numbers  will  fhew  a  very  great 
difference,  in  point  of  interefl:  to  the  kingdom.  For,  if 
1,200,000  1.  was  annually  raifed  for  25  years  and  1  month 
together,  by  frefh  loans  upon  new  funds,  the  frefh  principal 
debt  which  the  nation  fhould  hereby  contrail,  would  be  25 
times  1,200,000  1.  which  is  30  millions,  and  for  the  odd 
month  we  will  fay  the  part  of  the  faid  1,200,000  1.  which 
would  have  made  the  whole  frefh  principal  debt  to  have  been 
30,100,000  1.  To  which,  if  the  interefl  of  the  1,200,000 1. 
is  paid  annually,  as  we  fuppofe  the  finking  fund  to  be  paid 
annually  to  difeharge  the  old  debt  of  50  millions,  at  the  fame 
rate  of  interefl,  being  4  per  cent,  the  annuity  to  be  paid  for 
interefl  of  the  frefli  debt  of  1,200,000  1.  will  be  48,000!. 
which,  in  25  years  and  1  month,  will  amount  to  the  fum 
of  1,204,0001.  This  interefl:  money  being  added  to  the 
foregoing  principal  frefh  debt  of  30,100,000  b  will  make  the 
fum  total  31,304,0001. 

But,  as  a  finking  fund  of  1,200,000  1.  fteadily  and  invio¬ 
lably  applied  for  25  years  and  one  month,  will  difeharge  a 
debt  of  50  millions,  and  the  raifing  of  1,200,000  1.  per  ann. 
a  frefh  debt  upon  new  funds,  will  contrail  a  principal  debt  of 
no  more  than  30,100,000].  in  the  fame  term  of  25  years 
and  one  month,  together  with  interefl  paid,  which  makes 
the  whole  no  more  than  31,304,000].  :  fo  much  as  the  diffe¬ 
rence  is  between  50  millions  of  money,  and  31,304,000  b 
is  what  the  nation  would  have  faved,  by  preferring  the  one 
method  of  raifing  of  the  money  to  the  other ;  and  that  a- 
mounts  to  no  lefs  a  national  faving  in  25  years  and  one  month, 
than  the  round  fum  of  eighteen  Millions,  six  hun¬ 
dred  AND  NINETY  SIX  THOUSAND  POUNDS. 

As  this  may  a  little  furprize  people,  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  power  of  numbers,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  explain- this 
myftery  ;  which  will  be  feen  through  in  an  inflant,  by  any 
tolerable  arithmetician,  when  I  only  fay,  that,  in  the  cafe  of 
applying  the  annual  finking  fund  of  1,200,000  b  inviolably 
to  the  payment  of  the  old  debt  of  50  millions,  the  nation' 
would  have  reaped  the  benefit  of  compound  interefl  ;  whereas 
in  the  raifing  annually  of  a  frefh  principal  debt  of  1,200,000 1. 
upon  new  funds,  the  nation  pays  only  Ample  interefl  for  the 
faid  principal  debt,  as  it  is  contradled. 

For  the  reader  is  defired  to  obferve,  that  the  annual  income 
of  the  finking  fund,  in  this  manner  applied,  to  the  difeharge 
of  the  50  millions  of  the  principal  of  the  public  debts,  in- 
creafes  yearly,  in  the  fame  manner  and  proportion,  as  a 
principal  fum  put  out  and  continued  at  compound  interefl,  or 
interefl  upon  interefl,  at  fuch  a  rate  of  interefl  as  the  prin¬ 
cipal  fum  to  be  paid  off  is  fuppofed  to  carry  :  that  the  increafe 
of  the  finking  fund,  in  every  year,  is  made  by  the  interefl  of 
that  ptincipal  fum,  which  was  paid  off  the  year  next  before 
it ;  and  that  the  whole  of  the  increafe  of  the  finking  fund,  in 
any  one  year  from  the  beginning,  to  apply  the  fame  in  dif¬ 
eharge  of  the  principal  debt  of  50  millions,  is  the  fum  of  the 
interefl  of  all  the  principal  fums  that  have  been  in  the  year 
before  paid  off  by  it ;  and  that  the  whole  of  the  debt  pro- 
pofed  to  be  paid  oft' by  a  finking  fund,  in  this  manner  applied, 
will  be  completely  diicharged  the  year  before  the  finking  fund 
itfelf  is  increafed,  by  the  addition  of  the  whole  interefl  of 
the  debt  to  be  paid  off. 

If  then  the  preceding  computations  can  flan d  the  teft,  it 
will  appear,  that  the  above  finking  fund,  in  this  manner  irt- 
creafing,  by  the  addition  of  the  interefl  of  the  principal  fums 
in  every  year  paid  off,  and  confequently  by  additions  in  every 
year  greater  than  thofe  made  to  it  in  the  year  before,  would 
have  been  fufficient,  not  only  to  have  diicharged  the  whole 
even  of  our  prelent  debts,  but  any  probable  addition  that 
fhould  in  the  mean  time  be  made  to  them,  by  frefh  loans  on 
new  invented  funds,  in  a  few  years  after  the  prefent  debts 
would  have  been  difeharged  ;  and  that  the  time  required  for 
the  difeharge  of  our  debts,  increafed  by  an  addition  in  the  man¬ 
ner  before  reprefented,  would  by  no  means  have  been  length- 
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ened  out,  or  the  payment  of  the  whole  of  our  debts  by  the 
finking  fund  retarded,  in  proportion  to  the  addition  to,  or 
increafe  of  the  debt  itfelf :  the  total  payment  of  our  debts 
becoming  by  no  means defperate  by  fuch  a  permanent  fmkino- 
fund,  upon  account  of  any  determined  additional  debt,  un- 
lefs  fuch  additional  debts  are  fuppofed  to  be  continued  in- 
creafing  in  every  year  in  the  fame,  or  a  greater  proportion  to 
one  another,  than  that  in  which  the  additions  yearly  made  to 
the  finking  fund  (hall  increafe.  *  ^ 

See  the  articles  Interest,  and  Compound  Interest, 
where  all  the  cafes,  and  varieties  arifing  upon  calculations  of 
this  kind,  mail  be  fully  fhewn  and  illullrated  by  examples 
It  would,  however,  be  true,  that  if  at  any  time,  on  the  dif- 
charge  of  any  part  of  the  principal  debt,  the  intereft  were 
not  added  to,  and  applied  to  the  farther  difehame  of  the  re 
maming  debt,  but  another  equal  or  greater  principal  fum 


mould  be  borrowed  on  the  fame  annuity,  the  progrefs  of  a 
S'"1  "'ould’  >>>■  f"ch  nieafures,  be  topped,  if  the  fame 
would  h  6  ’  and’  '^a  greater  fum  was  borrowed,  it 

not  be  taken  TT*  :  but,  as  long  as  thefe  meafures  lhould 
DurDofp  th  f-v,  rn  3  ^in^lnS  'UI*8  diverted  to  any  other 

SfS^t  b/th  fe3ie°tUrb  ebtS’  ""  rvment 

of  from  ■  y  r  exP,  f’  by  no  means  to  be  defpaired 

To  Amh  who'  °f  thnm  ^  frefh  l0ans  011  new  duties. 

ar«  not/'e11  ^ough  acquainted  with  num- 
bers  to  difeein  the  reafon  of  what  has  been  faid  with  regard 
to  the  efficacy  of  the  finking  fund,  the  following  tables  may 
be  ufeful  they  reprefenting  how  fuch  a  fund  of  a  million 
only,  would  have  operated  upon  a  debt  of  50  millions,  by  be¬ 
ing  reduced  from  6  to  4  per  cent,  from  the  year  1727  /and 
alfo  how  a  finking  fund  of  1,500,000 1.  would  have7  operated 
upon  the  like  debt,  had  it  then  been  reduced  to  3  percent. 


Computations  at  4  per  Cent. 


1728 

1729 

1730 

1731 

1732 

1 733 

1734 

1735 
*736 
*737 
*738 
*739 

1740 

1741 

1742 
*743 
*744 
*745 
1746 

*747 
1748 

*749 
1750 

*75* 
1752 

*753 
*754 
*755 
1756 


Payments  made  at  Mid- 
fummer  in  every  year. 
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j  Total  of  all  the  payments 
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Computations  at  3  per  cent. 


Payments  made  at  Mid  Total  of  all  the  payments 
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Thus  it  appears,  if  what  has  been  faid  be  duly  attended  to, 
that,  if  the  linking  fufid  of  1,200,000  1.  intereft  at  4  per  cent, 
had  been  facredly  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  old  debt  o  ' 
about  fifty  millions,  in  the  year  ,1727,  and  we  had  contra£tec 
a  million  of  frefh  principal  debt  every  year  from  that  time, 
upon  new  funds  at  4  per  cent,  intereft,  the  nation  would  now, 
in  the  year  1  75  2,  have  been  no  more  than  24,000,000  b  in 
debt;  which  would  have  difburthened  the  kingdom  of  a  na¬ 
tional  debt  of  above  fifty  millions  :  and  this,  we  humbly  con¬ 
ceive,  would  have  proved  an  infinitely  better  fupport  to  the 
public  credit,  than  all  the  fch ernes  and  projedts  that  have  been 
broached  from  the  time  of  the  eftablifhment  of  the  finking 
fund  to  this  day. 

We  know,  by  lamentable  experience,  what  effects  tampering 
with  the  funds  in  the  year  1720  had  on  the  public  credit  ;  and 
we  alio  know,  that  no  fervice  whatever  was  done  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  credit  by  the  fcheme  of  redudlion  of  intereft  propoled  in 
the  year  1736.  For,  although  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  now 
before  me,  reported  to  have  been  written  by  the  honourable 
gentleman  who  propofed  that  fcheme,  fays,  Reafons  for  the 
more  fpeedy  leftening  the  national  debt,  and  taking  off  the 
moft  burthenfome  of  the  taxes :  yet,  with  all  humble  fubmif- 
fion  to  the  judgment  of  that  great  man,  the  contrary  we  fee  is 
demonftrable  ;  for  no  mealures  can  ever  expedite  the  payment 
of  the  national  debt  fo  foon  as  a  permanent  finking  fund,  with¬ 
out  the  diminution  of  taxes,.  For  if,  according  to  that  fcheme, 
the  nation  had  faved  1  per  cent,  upon  fifty  millions,  and  had 
taken  off  taxes  to  the  amount  of  500,000!.  per  annum,  how 
could  fuch  meafures  have  put  the  national  debt  into  a  more 
expeditious  way  of  redemption,  than  by  adding  the  faving  of 
500,000!.  per  annum  to  the  linking  fund,  and  to  have  in¬ 
violably  applied  the  whole  money  that  ever  the  finking  fund 
produced  to  that  purpofe  ? 

The  primary  and  fundamental  principle  of  reducing  the  inte¬ 
reft  of  the  public  creditors,  was  in  order  to  eftablilh  and  in- 
creafe  the  linking  fund  from  time  to  time,  with  intent  to 
accelerate  the  payment  of  the  principal  debt,  and  to  be  a  cer¬ 
tain  fecurity  to  the  national  creditors,  that  their  principal  debt 
was  in  a  fair  way  to  be  paid ;  nay,  was  as  certain  and  fecure 
of  being  paid,  as  their  intereft  itfelf.  This  was  the  grand 
pillar  upon  which  the  public  credit  was  fixed  by  the  eftablilh- 
ment  of  a  finking  fund ;  and,  ’till  the  finking  fund  is  effectually 
redeemed,  and  facredly  and  inviolably  applied  to  the  payment 
of  our  national  debts  (which,  we  havefeen,  might  have  been 
greatly  advanced  by  it,  and  yet  the  nation  have  borrowed  mo¬ 
ney  by  frefti  loans  upon  new  funds)  the  public  credit  of  this 
kingdom  can  never  be  fettled  upon  it’s  right  balls,  let  what¬ 
ever  other  projects  be  hatched,  under  that  fpecious  colour. 
Befide,  did  it  not  coft  the  nation  above  three  millions  in  the 
public  accounts,  in  order  to  put  the  old  national  debt  into  a 
(late  of  redemption?  To  attempt,  therefore,  to  lender  the 
debt  again  irredeemable  for  14  years,  as  was  propofed  by  the 
fcheme  of  1736,  was  not  that  undoing  what  had  coft  the  na¬ 
tion  fo  much  money  to  bring  about. 

The  grand  principle  upon  which  the  reduction  of  intereft  was 
firft  founded,  was,  as  before  obferved,  for  the  eftablifhment 
of  a  finking  fund,  for  a  fecurity  to  the  public  creditors  that 
their  piincipal  Ihould  certainly  be  paid;  but,  if  the  public 
creditors  had  been  told  that  all  the  favings  by  the  redudlion  of 
their  intereft  was  to  be  applied  to  the  current  fervice,  I  am 
perfuaded  they  would  never  have  acquiefced  to  have  made  their 
irredeemable  debts  redeemable,  and,  confequently,  their  in¬ 
tereft  could  not  have  been  reduced  at  all.  And,  indeed,  if 
the  long  and  Ihort  annuities,  & c.  had  been  continued  in  their 
original  ftate,  perhaps,  the  public  credit  of  the  nation  would 
have  been  in  a  better  condition  that  it  has  been  fince  the  fink¬ 
ing  fund  was  otherwife  applied,  than  it  feems,  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  to  have  been  firft  intended. 

The  great  argument  for  the  reduction  of  intereft  has  been  the 
large  fums  that  are  paid  to  foreigners  for  intereft  of  that  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  national  debt  which  is  due  to  them.  But  if  the 
finking  fund  had  been  applied  only  to  the  payment  of  the  old 
debt  before  1727,  and  all  new  debts  that  we  have  contracted 
fince  had  only  been  amongft  ourfelves,  and  all  foreigners  had 
been  excluded  from  becoming  creditors  of  the  nation,  this 
would  have  effectually  prevented  any  money  going  out  of  the 
kingdom  for  the  payment  of  intereft  to  foreigners  ;  and,  had 
the  public  credit  been  duly  fupported  by  a  permanent  finking 
fund  of  a  milliomand  an  half,  and  we  had  raifed  a  new  debt  of 
a  minion  a  year,  among  ourfelves,  fuch  would  have  been  the 
flourifning  ftate  of  the  public  credit,  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  we  fhould  not  have  had  occafion  for  one  (hilling  of  the 
money  of  foreigners.  This,  alfo,  would  have  preferved  the 
Dutch  courfe  of  exchange  always  in  our  favour,  inftead  of  the 
contrary,  which  has  been  the  cafe  ever  fince  we  have  been 
millions  indebted  to  foreigners  ;  and  I  am  afraid  that  this  is  a 
greater  difadvantage  to  our  commerce  with  Ruffia,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  many  parts  of  Germany,  than  moft  people  are 
aware  of.  See  the  article  Britain,  or  Great-Brit ain. 
All  tampering  with  the  funds,  in  order  to  reduce  the  intereft 
lower  and  lower,  we  humbly  conceive  is  not  the  natural  way 
to  fupport  the  public  credit  in  a  flourifhing  condition,  unlels 
thefe  favings  uie  applied  to  an  inviolable  finking  fund  for  the 
payment  o:  the  principal  debt.  Nor  is  the  occafional  high 


price  of  flocks  a  conclufive  argument,  as  fome  would  have 
us  believe,  of  the  good  plight  of  the  public  credit,  becaufe 
this  may  be  eafily  brought  about -by  art,  to  anfwer  temporary 
purpofes,  and  at  length  to  reduce  the  intereft  of  the  public 
funds,  even  to  nothing. 

Let  us  fuppofe,  upon  the  exiftence  of  a  large  finkino-  fund, 
when  the  intereft  of  the  public  creditors  was  4  per  cent,  that 
a  miniiler  of  great  abilities  has  the  management  of  the  Trea- 
fury,  and  a  great  influence  on  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  .who  have  a  thorough  confidence  in  his  veracity,  as 
well  as  dilcernment ;  that  he  endeavours  to  reduce  the  inte¬ 
reft  of  the  public  creditors,  with  a  view  to  increafe  the  fink¬ 
ing  fund,  in  order  to  fink  part  of  the  national  debts.  If 
the  affairs  of  the  nation  run  fmoothly,  and  without  any 
fears,  we  conceive  fuch  a  miniftir  will  be  able  to  effedt  this 
redudlion,  without  bringing  any  additional  fum  of  money  in¬ 
to  the  nation  ;  that  is,  without  the  nation  being  the  richer  to 
induce  it  to  give  real  caufe  for  fuch  a  reduction  of  intereft. 

If  the  minifter  drretis  the  Bank  to  ftrike  Bank  notes  for  laro-e 
fums  (promifing,  or  engaging,  in  the  name  of  the  legiflature, 
to  indemnify  the  Bank  in  cafe  of  any  fudden  call  for  ready 
money)  for  which  no  ready  money  has  been  depofited,  diredls 
thefe  notes  to  be  offered  for  flock,  and  effedually  propofes 
good  parcels  of  flock  to  be  bought  gradually,  the  flocks  will 
rife  in  the  altercations,  and  the  owners  of  the  flock  who  fold  it 
finding  the  price  to  continue  high,  and  not  being  in  the  chan¬ 
nels  of  commerce  to  make  an  intereft  otherwife  of  their  mo¬ 
ney,  will  want  to  buy  in  again,  rather  than  let  their  bank 
notes  lie  idie. 

They  will,  perhaps,  try  to  lend  out  their  money  upon  mort¬ 
gages  ;  but  the  notion  of  a  redudion  of  intereft,  and  the  in¬ 
creafe  of  the  number  of  lenders,  occafioned  by  the  operation, 
will  make  thofe  who  mortgage  their  eftates  demand  money 
at  4  per  cent,  and  all  this  while  there  will  be  no  occafion 
for  ready  money,  but  for  the  intereft  of  the  (locks,  and  of  the 
mortgages  (for  here  we  do  not  fuppofe  new  mortgages,  but  a 
paying  off  of  old  mortgages  feems  to  require  ready  money,  and 
will  increafe  the  number  of'borrowers,  and  raile  intereft)  for 
the  capitals  in  both  may  be  paid  in  bank  bills  and  fo,  while 
this  game  is  flowly  and  dextroufly  managed,  the  high  prices 
of  fleck  go  gradually  diminiftiing  the  intereft  of  the  public 
creditors ;  and  when  the  minifter  has,  by  thefe  methods,  re¬ 
duced  the  intereft  under  4  per  cent,  in  the  public  funds,  mort¬ 
gages,  and  great  payments,  he  will  be  able  to  get  in  the  bank 
notes  he  ordered  to  beftruck,  by  felling  the  ftock  bought,  and 
leaving  it,  perhaps,  in  the  hands  of  the  firft  owners  at  a  higher 
price. 

By  offering  reimburfement,  the  minifter  may  eafily  brin» 
the  proprietors  of  redeemable  funds  to  take  2  per  cent,  in¬ 
ftead  of  4  per  cent,  and  be  fatisfied  with  the  fame  funds  at 
that  price.  And  thus,  by  increafing  the  faving  fund,  he  may 
effedlually  pay  off  fome  part  of  the  capital,  and  fo  diminifti 
the  debt,  and  increafe  the  number  of  lenders. 

The  like  ends  may  be  attained  by  an  able  minifter,  if  he  can, 
by  his  own  example,  and  affurances  of  lowering  intereft,  en¬ 
gage  fuch  as  have  by  them  large  parcels  of  bank  notes,' to 
buy  flocks  upon  fuch  encouragement,  and  borrow  bank  bills 
of  others  to  buy  (locks,  and  keep  them  in  their  hands  ’till  thofe 
who  fold  them  want  to  buy  in  again  at  high  prices. 

All  this,  I  fay,  an  able  minifter  may  do  by  means  of  cre¬ 
dit,  without  any  fenfible  alteration  in  the  increafe,  or  circu¬ 
lation,  of  the  fpecies  of  the  nation,  which  will  not  be  much 
influenced  by  thefe  operations;  only,  indeed,  here  and  there 
fome  of  the  fpecie-lenders  of  the  firft  clafs,  feeing  a  general 
notion  of  the  redudlion  of  intereft  by  the  example  of  that  in 
the  funds,  will  more  readily  give  way  to  the  altercations.  But 
this  will  not  affedl  the  fiftt-women  of  Billingfgate,  who  pay  a 
(hilling  a  week  intereft  for  a  guinea ;  nor  will  the  wool-mer¬ 
chant  fell  his  wool  to  the  hatter  for  time  the  cheaper ;  and  all 
the  lowed  undertakers,  who  are  the  fources  of  intereft,  will 
continue  in  our  fpeculation  much  as  they  did  before  ;  and,  by 
that  time  the  minifter’s  operations  are  at  an  end,  and  the  owners 
of  flocks  fit  down  with  them  at  an  intereft  of  3  per  cent,  the 
proportion  of  fpecie  lenders  and  borrowers  being  not  at  all 
altered,  the  intereft  of  hard  money  will  appear  to  be  dill  4 
per  cent,  upon  good  fecurity,  and  the  flocks  will  confequently 
return  to  their  proportion,  and  fall  accordingly.  For,  if  in¬ 
tereft  can  be  had  tor  fpecie  on  good  fecurity  at  4  per  cent,  the 
owner  of  ftock,  who  at  this  time  has  but  3  per  cent,  will  fell 
out,  and  draw  in  the  value  of  his  ftock  in  fpecie,  to  lend  it  j 
and  the  (ale  of  ftock  will  confequently  fall  the  price  of  it. 

From  what  has  been  faid  it  is  pretty  plain,  from  the  foregoing 
confiderations,  that  banks  and  credit-have  avail  influence  up¬ 
on  the  rife  and  fall  of  flocks  and  public  funds,  where  a  project 
is  laid  for  the  raifing  of  their  price,  when  there  is  no  additional 
fum  of  fpecies  required  ;  but  they  have  not  fo  great  an  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  general  circulation,  and  barter  of  a  nation, 
which  is  moftly  gathered  from  minute  payments  into  large 
(urns,  and  from  fuch  fums  diftributed  into  minute  payments, 
all  which  require  fpecie. 

In  the  South-Sea  time,  1720,  the  capital  of  South -Sea  ftock 
was  at  IOOO,  and  thofe  of  the  bubbles,  at  the  then  high  rates, 
were  computed  to  amount  to  800  millions  fterling;  and  the 
half-yearly  intereft  of  the  South-Sea  capital,  at  1000,  would 

have 
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ha^e  required  ten  millions  fterling,  which  was,  perhaps,  more 
than  all  the  circulating  money  then  in  England. 

Yet  credit  and  paper-circulation  kept  this  mighty  fabric  up, 
fo  long  as  no  more  fpecie  was  required  in  circulation  than 
ufual ;  but,  when  the  profpedt  of  lo  much  imaginary  wealth 
made  people  increafe  their  expences  greatly,  and  bring  in 
great  quantities  of  foreign  commodities  for  their  luxury  (both 

which  articles  weie  to  be  anfwered  by  ready  money)  the  ma¬ 
chine  tumbled  in  a  few  months.  This  example  juftifies  what 
has  been  fuggefted,  that,  in  particular  cafes,  as  in  that  of 
buying  and  idling  of  flocks,  banks  and  credit  may  produce 
furprizing  effedls,  where  the  management  may  not  require 
any  additional  circulation  of  fpecie. 

If  a  minifter  fhould,  by  means  of  the  credit  of  a  bank,  try  to 
reduce  interert  in  a  nation  forcibly  from  4  to  2,  by  offering 
to  lend  bank  notes  to  all  people  at  2  per  cent,  he  may  probably 
unhinge  his  whole  project ;  and  whereas  feveral  in  that  cafe, 
who  are  diffident  of  the  fuccefs,  fell  out  their  flock,  and  call 
in  their  fpecie,  they  flop  the  channel  of  circulation,  and  caufe 
iuch  a  call  on  the  Bank,  as  will  foon  blow  it  up.  This  was 
the  cafe  at  Paris  in  1719  and  1720,  though  the  fcheme  there 
was  not  wholly  for  reduction  of  intereft ;  but,  the  other  opera¬ 
tions  at  Paris  not  relating  to  our  prefent  purpofe,  we  fhall 
not  now  examine  the  caules  of  the  mifcarriage  there. 

If  then  the  lowering  of  intereft  is  effected  by  artificial’contri- 
vances,  fuch  as  Mr.  Locke  calls  the  fhuffling  of  property  from 
one  hand  to  another,  and  which,  as  he  obferves,  will  put  our 
affairs  into  diforder  :  if  fo,  none  of  thefe  advantages  that  ne- 
ceffarily  flow  from  a  natural  low  intereft,  can  be  expedled  : 
inftead  of  it  s  being  the  lignificant  fymptom  of  a  profperous 
fituation  of  our  affairs,  it  will  not  a  little  contribute  to  bring 
us  into  a  confumptive  condition.  «  The  nation  may  look 
6  well,  faid  a  great  man  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  to  all 
‘  outward  appearance ;  the  national  intereft  of  money  may 
‘  be  lower  than  ever  it:  was,  and  may  continue  fo  for  fome 
(  time,  and  yet  that  nation  may  be  in  a  galloping  confump- 
4  tion and  it  is  to  be  feared,  that,  if  fome  people  are  not 
flopped  in  their  career  of  tampering  with  the  funds,  they  will 
at  length  give  fuch  a  blow  to  the  public  credit,  as  cannot  be 
eafily,  if  ever  effedually  reftored.  Nor  can  any  meafures 
laftingly  preferve  it,  but  the  fteady  redemption  of  the  finking 
fund  ;  for  certainly  it  can  never  be  found  policy  to  mortgage 
that  fund,  on  which  alone  we  depend  for  our  redemption.13 
National  wealth  and  power,  and,  confequently,  the  good  ftate 
of  public  credit,  confift  in  numbers  of  people  employed  in  trade 
and  manufactures,  and  in  magazines  of  home  and  foreign 
commodities,  wherewith  to  fupply  other  nations,  and  thereby 
increafe  our  navigation,  It  is  only  the  folid  advancement  of 
our  commerce,  and  fo  regulating  the  fame  as  to  preferve  the  ge¬ 
neral  ballance  in  our  favour,  that  can  prove  the  effectual  and 
permanent  means  of  upholding  the  public  credit  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  The  fall,  therefore,  or  rife  of  intereft,  as  Mr  Locke 
again  obferves,  caufing  neither  more  or  lefs  land,  money,  or 
commodities,  than  there  was  before,  cannot  contribute  to  this, 
that  being  a  natural  and  necessary  consequence 
arising  therefrom  ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  lownefs  of  in¬ 
tereft  is  not  the  caufe,  but  the  effecft,  of  riches.  This  that 
great  man  confirms  in  another  place,  where  he  fays,  That  the 
lownefs  of  intereft  in  Holland  is  not  the  effecft  of  politic  contri¬ 
vance  in  the  government  to  promote  trade,  but  as  the  confer 
quence  of  the  great  plenty  of  money.  So  that  the  flourifhing 
ftate  of  trade  does  not  depend’ on  the  lownefs  of  intereft,  but  as 
it  is  a  means  ol  fupplying  the  trader  with  money  proportional 
to  the  demands  of  trade  :  wherefore,  it  is  not  forcing  down  the 
intereft  of  money  by  any  unnatural  meafures,  that  will  pro¬ 
mote  commerce,  which  alone  can  maintain  the  public  credit 
upon  a  lubftantial  bafis;  and,  before  fch ernes  are  hatched  for 
the  reduction  of  the  intereft  of  the  national  creditor  ftill  fur¬ 
ther  and  further,  in  order  to  force  people  into  trade,  as  is  pre¬ 
tended  by  fome,  ought  they  not  firft  to  cut  out  new  branches 
of  trade,  wherein  the  public  creditors  may  beneficially  em¬ 
ploy  their  money  ?  When  this  is  the  cafe,  the  intereft  of  mo¬ 
ney  will  reduce  itfelf. 

Some  people,  it  feems,  give  out  that  there  is  to  be  no  end  of 
the  reduaion  of  intereft  :  if  fo,  numbers  of  the  public  credi¬ 
tors  muft  break  into  their  principal,  or  ftarve.  The  intereft 
we  pay  to  foreigners  is  doubtlefs  a  grievance  ;  and  will  not 
what  we  have  humbly  fuggefted,  lay  the  ax  to  the  root  of  that 
grievance  ?  Let  the  finking  fund  be  abfolutely  freed  from  it’s 
incumorances,  and  inviolably  applied  to  the  payment  of  our 
prefent  debts ;  and,  if  we  run  more  into  debt,  let  it  be  to 
curlelves  only,  and  then  it  will  matter  not  whether  the  intereft 
be  further  lowered  or  no  ;  for,  in  that  cafe,  the  more  intereft- 
money  the  public  creditors  received,  the  more  would  be  the 
fpending-money  of  the  nation.  But,  if  the  intereft  is  reduced 
io  low  that  the  public  creditors  have  little  or  no  money  to 
fpcnd,  muft  not  trade  fuffer  in  proportion,  or  muft  not  thou¬ 
sands  and  thoufands  of  the  public  creditors  be  undone,  by  fub- 
fifting  on  their  principal  ? 

Upon  the  whole  it  appears,  we  humbly  conceive,  that  the 
diverting  the  finking  fund  from  the  payment  of  thofe  national 
debts  which  were  contra&ed  before  the  year  1716,  was  a 
very  unluckly  miftake  in  the  public  meafures.  That  it  was 
not  done  intentionally  I  have  very  good  grounds  to  believe, 
Vol.  I. 
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but  really  from  not  confidering  the  weight  of  what  is  humbly* 
u omitted  to  the  public  attention;  and,  although  the  emer¬ 
gencies  of  ftate  have  occafioned  this  fund  of  redemption  to  be 
applied  to  the  current  fervice,  yet  1  am  willing  to  flatter  my- 
ielf,  that  one  day  it  will  be  difburthened  from  it’s  incum- 
rances  ;  and  I  could  wifli,  I  could  rejoice,  that  the  prefent 

dlr^n  °Krany°ther’  WOuid  in  earneft  undertake  this 
deiireable  work,  being  convinced  that  they  would  reap  as  great 

glory  by  redeeming  the  finking  fund,  and  applying  it  to  the 
payment  of  the  increafed  debt,  as  their  predeceffofs  had  ho¬ 
nour  in  it  s  firft  eftabhfhment.  And, 

If  that  once  comes  to  pafs,  what  will  this  nation  have  to  fear 
either  from  the  haughty  infults  of  the  Spaniard,  or  the  under- 
mmmg  machinations  of  the  French  ?  /or,  as  the  finking  fund 

would  fteadily  go  on  difeharging  our  prefent  debts,  fo, whenever 

the  emergencies  of  the  government  required  further  loans 
within  the  limits  of  what  fum  fhould  be  annually  difeharoed’ 
fuch  loans  being  made  upon  new  funds,  what  power  could  ever 
prefume  to  trifle,  or  maltreat  thefe  kingdoms  ?  Our  foverei»n 
and  his  miniftry,  would  have  fuch  weight  and  influence  at  everv 
court  in  Europe,  that  the  name  of  a  Briton  would  be  revered 
over  the  whole  globe.— And,  when  our  prefent  national  debts 
were  abfolutely  difeharged,  and  thofe  taxes  taken  off  from 
our  trade  that  have  been  appropriated  for  the  payment  of  the 
intereft  and  principal  of  our  debts,  we  fhall  be  enabled  to  af¬ 
ford  our  produce  and  manufactures  fo  cheap  at  foreign  markets, 
that  no  nation  will  be  able  to  rival  and  fupplant  us.— We 
fhall  then  be  able  to  fupport  the  fovereignty  of  the  feas,  and 
the  ballance  of  power  in  reality  ;  diffipate  all  fchemes  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  that  fhall  be  hatched  for  the  deftruflion  of 
this  the  beft  of  conftitutions,  for  preferving  the  liberties  and 
properties  of  all  who  live  under  it. 

But  if,  on  the  contrary,  no  efficacious  meafures  fhall  be  taken 
to  procure  and  preferve  to  the  kingdom  a  proper  fund,  to  fink 
the  national  incumbrances ;  if  the  public  credit  of  thefe  king¬ 
doms  is  never  to  have  a  fteady  and  invariable  fund  to  fupport  ft, 
by  convincing  the  whole  world  that,  though  our  debts  are  great, 
yet  that  we  can  certainly  and  eafily  pay  them,  even  though 
we  fhould  be  forced  into  a  frefh  war  :  when  this  comes  once 
more  to  be  the  ftate  of  thefe  kingdoms,  men  of  the  hioheft 
honour  and  integrity  will  chearfully  enter  into  the  fervice  of 
their  king  and  country,  and  the  nation  will  be  able  liberally 
to  reward  them  for  their  zeal  in  their  country’s  intereft  ; 
which  brings  to  my  mind  the  generous  fentiments  of  Mr 
Hutchenfon,  who  fomewhere  fays,  if  I  remember  right,  That, 
rather  than  minifters  of  ftate  fhould  have  any  motives  to  in¬ 
duce  them  to  retard  the  payment  of  the  national  debts,  he 
would  propofe  every  able  and  honeft  minifter  who  would 
zealoufly  promote  their  difeharge,  fhould  be  allowed  by  par¬ 
liament  half  a  million,  or  more,  for  himfelf  and  his  family, 
that  he  might  have  no  temptation  to  obftruCt  a  work  of  fo 
gieat  emolument  to  the  kingdom,  and  fo  honourable  to  him¬ 
felf. 

But  if,  fays  the  fame  gentleman,  a  conduct  contrary  to  this 
‘  be  held,  will  it  not  give  juft  reafon  to  fufpefl,  that  there  is 
c  nothing  lefs  in  view  than  the  difeharge  of  the  public  debts  ? 

and  that  all  that  is  intended  by  the  defigned  leffening  ofin- 
‘  tereft,  is  only  to  provide  new  funds  for  fuch  debts  as  the  ill 
management  of  a  miniftry  fhall  think  fit  to  bring  upon  the 
4  nation  !  And  fo  a  fund  of  three  millions,  which,  at  the  rate 
of  fix  percent,  per  annum,  is  fufficient  to  anfwer  the  intereft 
of  a  debt  of  fifty  millions,  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  per 
4  annum,  will  be  fufficient  to  anfwer  the  intereft  of  a  debt  of 
4  fixty  millions,  and,  at  the  rate  of  four  percent,  per  annum, 

4  to  anlwer  a  debt  of  feventy-five  millions,  See. 

And  in  this  manner  a  defigning  miniftry  may  be  able  to  in- 
4  creafe  the  national  debt  to  a  moiety  more  than  it  at  prefent 
is,  without  railing  any  new  taxes  on  the  people  :  but,  if 
4  the  debt  fhould  once  increafe  to  fo  monftrous  a  bulk,  by  re- 
dudtion  only  of  intereft  to  fo  low  a  rate,  and  without  any 
4  new  provifion  of  funds,  will  there  be  afterwards  a  poffibility 
4  for  the  difeharge  thereof  ?  And  it  is  veryeafy  to  guefs  what 
4  the  confequence  would  be,  if  the  nation  once  fawthat  they 
4  were  to  groan,  not  for  a  few  years,  but  for  ever,  under  fo 
4  infupportable  a  load  :  therefore  it  is  impoffible  to  hope, 

4  that  the  proprietors  of  the  funds  will  concur  in  the  leffening 
4  their  own  prefent  income,  if  they  have  any  grounds  left  . 

4  them  to  fufpedl  that  this  will  be  fo  far  from  fecuring  to  them 
4  the  repayment  of  their  principal,  that,  inftead  thereof,  it 
4  may  be  a  moft  effedtual  method  intirely  to  defeat  the  fame.’ 
Among  the  many  advantages  that  accrued  to  this  kingdom 
by  the  happy  revolution  in  1688,  the  parliamentary  fettle- 
ment  of  the  revenues  and  expence  of  the  nation  is"  not  the 
leaft  to  be  valued.  Before  that  period  of  time,  the  incomes 
and  iffues  of  the  public  revenue  were  intirely  in  the  difpofition 
of  the  crown,  and  fo  blended  together,  that  our  liberties  were 
precarious  at  home,  and  we  could  never  be  fure  that  the  king¬ 
dom  was  in  fuch  a  pofture  of  defence,  as  to  be  fafe  from  fo¬ 
reign  invafions  ;  but  now,  by  annual  feffions  of  parliament, 
the  care  of  fettling  and  providing  ways  and  means  of  making 
annual  I upplies  for  the  navy,  guards,  and  garrifons,  lies  upon 
the  legiflature ;  and  we  need  not  be  apprehenfive  that  any 
minifter  can  be  able  to  hurt  the  conftituuon,  or  endanger  the 
lafety  of  the  nation,  by  mifapplication  of  the  public  money, 
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without  cenfure  i  the  ftate  of  the  navy  is  laid  before  the  houfes 
of  lords  and  commons  every  winter,  and  made  out  in  the  moft 
exa£t  and  authentic  manner  from  the  proper  officers. 

King  Charles  II.  fuffered  the  fleet  of  England  to  moulder  away 
to  nothing ;  and  king  James  II.  made  a  fhift  to  get  a  Handing 
army,  without  the  confent  of  parliament;  which,  if  it  had 
been  falfe  to  God  and  their  country,  might  have  been  a  Ef¬ 
ficient  inftrument  to  have  fubverted  the  conftitution  of  the 
government :  but  the  good  providence  that  watched  over  the 
liberty  of  the  nation,  permitted  that  weak  prince  to  attempt 
a  force  upon  the  confcience,  before  he  had  fecured  the  fword 
or  the  purfe.  Now,  fince  the  revolution,  provifion  is  made 
by  parliamentary  grants  of  money,  from  year  to  year,  for 
maintaining  a  fettled  number  of  land  forces,  and  no  more 
than  are  abfolutely  neceflary  for  the  fupport  of  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  the  crown,  and  for  the  fecurity  of  the  kingdom  at 
home,  and  from  any  fudden  infult  from  abroad.  As  thefe 
forces  are  kept  up  by  confent  of  parliament,  and  are  very  re¬ 
gularly  and  well  paid,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  any  way  dan¬ 
gerous  to  our  liberties :  all  hazards  in  future  times  of  this  na¬ 
ture  are  prevented,  by  the  prefent  difpofition  of  the  revenues 
of  the  kingdom. 

But,  that  we  may  pafs  a  right  judgment  upon  the  public  re¬ 
venues,  let  us  look  as  far  back  as  the  year  1721,  when  they 
fell  into  the  channel  in  which  they  have  ever  fince  fo  hap¬ 
pily  continued.  The  credit  of  the  nation  was  at  that  time  up¬ 
on  the  brink  of  ruin  ;  the  unfortunate  fufferers  by  the  South- 
Sea  fcheme  were  become  formidable  even  to  the  government 
itfelf,  being  joined  by  the  Jacobites  and  malecontented  pre¬ 
tenders  to  patriotifm ;  and  thefe  men  (as  we  have  frequently 
found  b  v  experience)  are  like  Sampfon’s  foxes,  linked  clofe  to¬ 
gether  by  the  tails,  thongh  their  heads  Hand  different  ways. 
And,  indeed,  it  cannot  be  otherwife,  when  the  joint  work 
of  them  both  was  to  inflame  :  befides,  at  this  critical  time, 
feVeral  of  the  robbers  and  highwaymen  of  the  year  1720  cun- 
jiingly  joined  themfelves  with  the  hue  and  cry,  which  did 
very  much  contribute  to  the  hurry  of  the  purfuit,  and  increafe 
the  noife,  the  fury,  and  clamour  :  yet,  notwithflanding  all 
the  difficulties  of  this  too  general  calamity,  which  the  year 
1720  brought  upon  us,  the  fcene  foon  changed,  under  the 
prudence  and  moderation  of  a  fteady  diredtion  :  a  clear  head 
and  an  honeft  heart  worked  through  all  thefe  difficulties, 
public  credit  revived,  and  money  was  foon  borrowed  at  very 
low  intereft,  to  carry  on  the  current  fervice  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  ;  Hocks  have  had  no  other  rife  or  fall  than  what  was 
occafioned  by  the  management  of  the  gameflers  of  the  alley, 
in  which  the  credit  of  the  kingdom  is  no  more  concerned, 
than  it  is  in  the  queffion,  who  wins  or  lofes  at  the  Bath  or 
Newmarket. 

Care  has  been  taken  duly  to  pay  the  interefl  to  the  creditors 
of  the  public  ;  and,  as  we  have  no  reafon  to  defpair  of  the 
eftabliftiment  of  a  permanent  finking  fund,  fo  the  public  cre¬ 
ditors  will  then  be  as  fecure  in  the  payment  of  their  principal, 
as  they  are  at  prefent  of  their  interefl. 

‘  It  is  true,  fays  Sir  J —  B - d,  in  the  year  173(2,  in  de- 

*  fence  of  his  fcheme  for  the  reduction  of  interefl,  fome  mo- 

*  dern  politicians  have  run  upon  a  notion,  and  feveral  perfons 

*  are  weak  enough  to  believe,  that  the  not  paying  off  the 

*  public  debt  will  engage  people  the  more  to  preferve  the  pre- 
‘  lent  government.  This  policy,  indeed,  of  theirs  would 
‘  hold  good,  if  it  could  be  made  out  that  the  public  creditors 
4  are  ftronger,  and  more  in  number,  than  thofe  concerned  in 

*  the  payments  to  the  public.  But  it  rather  feems  to  hold  in 

*  fenfe  and  reafon,  That  the  throne  of  that  prince,  in  a  free 
‘  nation,  muft  be  moft  firmly  eftablifhed,  whofe  affairs  will 

*  permit  him  to  alk,  or  who  defires  to  colledt,  the  feweft 

*  taxes  from  his  people.’  Seethe  articles  Duties,  Funds, 
Interest,  National  Debts, 

Here  then  we  find  that  the  fentiments  of  this  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  were  very  clear  and  exprefs  in  regard  to  the  neceffity 
of  the  difcharge  of  the  national  incumbrances ;  and,  from  the 
title  of  his  reafons  given  in  vindication  of  his  fcheme,  it  feems 
to  be  intended  rather  to  accelerate,  than  retard,  that  great 
work  :  which,  to  comprehend,  I  am  quite  at  a  lofs,  as  it 
propofed,  if  I  underftand  the  defign  right,  the  taking  the  fame 
annuity  off  in  taxes  as  was  intended  to  be  faved  by  the  re¬ 
duction  of  intereft  :  which  taking  off  taxes  that  were  appro¬ 
priated  by  parliament  for  the  inviolable  payment  not  only  of 
the  intereft  of  the  public  creditors,  but,  in  the  judgment  of 
many  great  men,  for  the  redemption  of  their  principal  debt 
alfo,  could  never  expedite  and  haften  the  difcharge  of  the 
debts ;  nothing  can  ever  do  that,  but  the  taking  off  taxes, 
in  confequence  of  fuch  payment,  in  an  honourable  and  par¬ 
liamentary  way.  Nor  could  thefe  taxes,  we  apprehend,  with¬ 
out  confent  of  the  public  creditors,  and  confiftent  with  the 
faith  of  parliament,  have  been  taken  off,  ’till  the  principal 
debt  for  which  they  were  mortgaged  was  juftly  and  duly  dis¬ 
charged.  for,  when  the  public  creditors  lend  their  money 
upon  any  certain  fund  which  may  be  propofed,  to  induce 
them  to  Inch  loans,  do  they  not  always  confider,  whether 
fuch  funds  are  likely  to  prove  effectual  in  anfwerin<r  the  con¬ 
ditions  offered  to  them  ?  If  the  fund  offered  to  them  is  liable 
to  fail  of  good  fecurity  for  the  due  and  regular  payment  of 
their  intereft,  they  are  never  readily  induced  to  part  with 


their  property  upon  fuch  a  precarious  foundation.  -  Nor,  if 
fuch  fund  is  fubjeCt  to  be  annihilated,  or  any  way  alienated 
from  it’s  primary  intention,  will  people  lend  their  money  upon 
it? 

In  regard  to  all  Ends,  therefore,  that  have  been,  or  {hall  be 
appropriated  by  parliament,  as  a  fecurity  for  the  payment 
of  the  annuity  of  the  national  creditors,  it  can  never  be  con- 
fonant  to  the  faith  of  parliament  either  to  take  them  off,  or 
otherwife  apply  them,  without  the  concurrence  of  thofe  cre¬ 
ditors  to  whom  fuch  funds  have  been,  or  {hall  be  mortgaged, 
for  their  fecurity  :  wherefore  it  is  the  fenfe  of  parliament  that 
thefe  Ends  {hould  not  be  temporary,  but  perpetual,  ’till  the  re¬ 
demption  of  the  principal.  Nay,  we  further  humbly  conceive 
and  it  has  been  the  fentiment  of  fome  of  the  greateft  men  in  the 
kingdom,  that  fuch  funds  are  as  inviolably  bound  for  the  repay¬ 
ment  of  the  principal  debt,  as  the  intereft ;  and,  therefore,  the 
funds  propofed  ought  always  to  have  afforded  a  finking  fund, 
that  would  have  difcharged  the  debt  in  a  reafonable  number  of 
years,  and  not  only  a  fcanty  annuity :  had  this  been  always 
the  cafe,  with  refpeCt  to  all  the  debts  that  we  have  gradually 
contracted,  as  fecure  provifion  would  have  been  made  for  the 
repayment  of  the  principal,  as  for  the  intereft. 

And  ’till  a  certain  and  clear,  unincumbered,  and  permanent 
finking  fund,  for  the  payment  of  the  national  debts,  in  a  rea¬ 
fonable  number  of  years,  does  take  place,  it  is  my  humble  opi¬ 
nion  that  the  public  credit  of  this  kingdom  will  never  be  bot¬ 
tomed  on  a  folid  foundation;  feeing  our  public  Debts  are 
almoft  trebled  fince  the  reign  of  queen  Anne. 

As  our  funds,  indeed,  are  at  prefent  circumftanced,  «  Pub- 
‘  lie  fecurities,  as  the  ingenious  Mr  Hume  obferves,  are  with 
4  us  become  a  kind  of  money,  and  pafs  as  readily  at  the  cur- 
‘  rent  price  as  gold  and  filver.  Wherever  any  profitable  un- 
‘  dertaking  offers  itfelf,  however  expenfive,  there  are  never 
‘  wanting  hands  enough  to  embrace  it ;  nor  need  a  trader, 

‘  who  has  fums  in  the  public  flocks,  fear  to  launch  out  into 
‘  the  moft  extenfive  trade ;  fince  he  is  poffeffed  of  funds, 

4  which  will  anfwer  the  moft  fudden  demand  that  can  be 
‘  made  upon  him.  No  merchant  thinks  it  neceflary  to  keep 
‘  by  him  any  confiderable  caih.  Bank  flock,  or  India  bonds, 

‘  efpecially  the  latter,  ferve  to  all  the  fame  purpofes ;  be- 
‘  caufe  he  can  difpofe  of  them,  or  pledge  them  to  a  banker, 

‘  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  and  at  the  fame  time  they  are  not 
‘  idle,  even  when  in  his  ferutore,  but  bring  him  in  a  conftant 
4  revenue. 

‘  In  Ihort,  our  national  debts  furnifh  merchants  with  a  fpe- 
‘  cies  of  money,  that  is  continually  multiplying  in  their  hands, 

‘  and  produce  Ere  gain,  befides  the  profits  of  their  commerce. 

‘  This  muft  enable  them  to  trade  upon  lefs  profit.  The 
‘  fmall  profit  of  the  merchant,  renders  the  commodity  cheaper, 

‘  caufes  a  greater  confumption,  quickens  the  labour  of  the  I 
‘  common  people,  and  helps  to  fpread  arts  and  induftry 
‘  through  the  whole  fociety. 

‘  There  are  alfo,  we  may  obferve,  in  England,  and  in  all 
‘  ftates,  that  have  both  commerce  and  public  debts,  a  fet  of 
‘  men,  who  are  half  merchants,  half  ftock-holders,  and 
‘  may  be  fuppofed  willing  to  trade  for  final]  profits  ;  becaufe 
‘  commerce  is  not  their  principal  or  foie  fupport,  and  their 
‘  revenues  in  the  funds  are  a  fure  refource  for  themfelves  and 
‘  their  families.  W^ere  there  no  funds,  great  merchants 
‘  would  have  no  expedient  for  realizing  or  fecuring  any  part"  f  .  ( 

*  of  their  profit,  but  by  making  purchafes  of  land,  and  land 

*  has  many  difadvantages  iri  comparifon  of  Ends.  Requiring 

*  more  care  and  infpedion,  it  divides  the  time  and  attention 

*  of  the  merchant ;  upon  any  tempting  offer  or  extraordinary 

‘  accident  in  trade,  it  is  not  fo  eafily  converted  into  money ;  | 

‘  and  as  it  attracts  too  much,  both  by  the  many  natural  plea- 
‘  fures  it  affords,  and  the  authority  it  gives,  it  foon  converts 

*  the  citizen  into  the  country  gentleman.  More  men,  there- 
‘  fore,  with  large  ftocks  and  incomes,  may  naturally  be  fup- 
‘  pofed  to  continue  in  trade,  where  there  are  public  debts: 

*  and  this,  it  muft  be  owned,  is  of  fome  advantage  to  com-  II 
‘  merce,  by  diminilhing  it’s  profits,  promoting  circulation, 

*  and  encouraging  induftry*. 

#  *  On  this  head,  I  (hall  obferve,  without  interrupting  the  s| 

‘  thread  of  the  argument,  that  the  multiplicity  of  our  public 

*  debts  ferves  rather  to  fink  the  intereft,  and  that,  the  more 

*  the  government  borrows,  the  cheaper  may  they  expeft  to  h  ; 

*  borrow  ;  contrary  to  firft  appearance,  and  contrary  to  ||  j 

*  common  opinion.  The  profits  of  trade  have  an  influence  M 

*  on  intereft.’ 

*  ’n  oppofition  to  thefe  two  favourable  circumftance*, 

*  perhaps  of  no  very  great  importance,  weigh  the  many  dif-  I  ti 
‘  advantages  that  attend  our  public  debts,  in  the  whole  inte- 

*  r,or  ceconomy  of  the  ftate  :  you  will  find  no  comparifon  1  ii 

‘  betwixt  the  ill  and  the  good,  that  refult  from  them.  I  *<(1 

*  Firft,  Tis  certain,  that  national  debts  caufe  a  mighty  con-  1  !  io 

*  fEence  of  people  and  riches  to  the  capital,  by  the  great  -4 

*  fums  which  are  levied  in  the  provinces  to  pay  the  intereft  I  1  t( 

4  of  thofe  debts  ;  and  perhaps  too  by  the  advantages  in  trade  I  itjf 

‘  above-mentioned,  which  they  give  the  merchants  in  the  J.! 
‘  capital  above  the  reft  of  the  kingdom.  The  queftion  is,  I  ^  t|j 

4  Whether,  in  our  cafe,  it  be  for  the  public  intereft,  that  fo  I  j  (tt, 

4  many  privileges  {hould  be  conferred  on  London,  which  has  I  I  tio( 

4  already  arrived  at  fuch  an  enormous  fize,  and  feems  ftill  I  1  ^ 

4  increafing  ? 
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4  increafmg  ?  Some  men  are  apprehenfive  of  the  confe- 
‘  quences.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  forbear  thinking,  that, 

*  though  the  head  is  undoubtedly  too  big  for  the  body,  yet 
4  that  great  city  is  fo  happily  fituated,  that  it’s  exceflive  bulk 

*  caufes  leis  inconvenience,  than  even  a  fmaller  capital  to  a 
‘  greater  kingdom.  There  is  more  difference  betwixt  the 
‘  prices  of  all  provifions  in  Paris  and  Languedoc,  than  be- 
‘  twixt  thofe  in  London  and  Yorkfhire. 

4  Secondly,  Public  flocks,  being  a  kind  of  paper  credit,  have 
‘  all  thedifadvantages  attending  that  fpecies  of  money.  They 

*  banifh  gold  and  filver  from  the  mofl  confiderable  commerce 
‘  of  the  State,  reduce  them  to  common  circulation,  and  by 
‘  that  means  render  all  provifions  and  labour  dearer  than 
‘  otherwife  they  would  be. 

*  Thirdly,  The  taxes,  which  are  levied  to  pay  the  intereft  of 
‘  thefe  debts,  are  a  check  upon  induftry,  heighten  the  price 
4  of  labour,  and  are  an  oppreffion  on  the  poorer  fort. 

*  Fourthly,  As  foreigners  poffefs  a  fhare  of  our  national  funds, 
‘  they  render  the  public  in  a  manner  tributary  to  them,  and 
‘  may  in  time  occafion  the  tranfport  of  our  people  and  our 
4  induftry. 

*  Fifthly,  The  greateft  part  of  public  flock  being  always  in 

*  the  hands  of  idle  people,  who  live  on  their  revenue,  our 
‘  funds  give  great  encouragement  to  an  ufelefs  and  inaitive 

*  life. 

*  Put,  though  the  injury  that  arifes  to  commerce  and  induftry 
‘  from  our  public  funds,  will  appear,  upon  ballancing  the 
‘  whole,  very  confiderable,  it  is  trivial  in  comparifon  of  the 

*  prejudice  that  refults  to  the  State,  confidered  as  a  body  poli- 
‘  which  muft  fupport  itfelf  in  the  fociety  of  nations,  and 

*  have  various  tranfailions  with  other  ftates,  in  wars  and  ne- 

*  gociations.  The  ill  there  is  pure  and  unmixed,  without 
‘  any  favourable  circumftance  to  atone  for  it.  And  ’tis  an 
‘  ill  too,  of  a  nature  the  higheft  and  moll  important.’ 

CROATIA  was  once  divided  between  the  Hungarians  and 
T urks ;  but  is  fince  fubjeit  for  the  mod  part  to  the  emperor 
of  Germany,  who  has  the  title  of  king  of  Croatia. 

The  prefent  boundaries  of  this  province,  are  the  river  Save 
on  the  north  and  north-eaft,  which  parts  it  from  Sclavonia; 
Bofnia  on  the  eaft,  Carniola  on  the  weft,  and  Morlachia  on 
the  fouth  and  fouth-weft. 

It  is  above  80  miles  in  length  either  way.  It  pays  above 
twice  the  fum  that  Sclavonia  does  to  the  emperor’s  extraordi¬ 
nary  fubfidies.  The  foil  is  fruitful  in  wine,  oil,  &c.  as  well 
as  all  neceffaries  for  life,  where  ’tis  cultivated ;  but  being  a 
frontier  province,  like  Sclavonia,  labours  under  the  fame  in- 
conveniencies.  The  people,  called  Croats,  are  of  a  good 
ftature,  valiant,  hardy  and  good  foldiers,  efpecially  the  horfe- 
men,  who  are  fo  famous,  that  they  are  entertained  in  mod 
of  the  courts  of  Germany  as  their  horfe-guards.  Chief 
places  are, 

1.  Carlstadt,  near  the  frontiers  of  Carniola,  is  a  ftrong 
fortrefs,  and  always  well  furnifhed  with  a  good  garrifon  and 
flores,  maintained  by  the  Carniolans,  to  whom  it  is  a  bul¬ 
wark  againft  the  T urks. 

2.  Siseg,  or  Sisaken,  ftands  on  the  Save,  ??  miles  eaft  of 
Carlftadt. 

3*  Castanowitz,  a  ftrong  caftle,  confiding  of  three  towers, 
and  a  wall  according  to  the  antient  manner  of  fortifications. 
CUMBERLAND  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  with  Northum¬ 
berland  and  Durham,  on  the  fouth-eaft  with  Weftmoreland, 
on  the  fouth  with  a  fmall  part  of  Lancaftiire,  has  the  Irifh  fea 
on  the  weft  and  fouth-weft,  and  Scotland  on  the  north  and 
north-weft,  and  is  168  miles  in  circumference. 

The  air  is  ftiarp  but  agreeable,  and  the  foil  affords  good  paf- 
ture  to  great  flocks  of  ftieep,  whofe  flefh  is  particularly  fweet 
and  good  ;  it’s  plains  abound  with  corn,  and  it’s  lakes  with 
wild  fowl  and  filh,  which  lad  they  have  in  plenty  alfo  from 
the  ocean. 

The  county  abounds  with  rivers,  and  thofe  bodies  of  waters, 
called  by  the  inhabitants  meres.  Chief  rivers  are  the  Der¬ 
went,  famous  for  the  falmon-fifhing,  and  the  Eden,  befides 
feveral  others  of  leffer  note.  _  The  fouth  part  of  the  county, 
called  Copeland,  abounds  with  rich  veins  of  copper  ;  and  at 
Newlands,  and  other  places  among  the  mountains  ofDerwent- 
Fells,  fome  rich  veins  of  copper,  not  without  a  mixture  of 
gold  and  filver,  were  difeovered  in  former  ages.  Here  is  alfo 
abundance  of  black-lead,  as  alfo  mines  of  coal,  lapis  calami- 
naris,  and  lead  ore. 

Carlisle,  is  pleafantly  fituate  between  three  fine  rivers,  a- 
bounding  with  filh.  ’Tis  a  fea-port,  but  without  fhips, 
merchants,  or  trade,  yet  wealthy  and  populous,  and  the  key 

of  England  on  the  weft  fea,  as  Berwick  upon  Tweed  is  on 
the  eaft  fea. 

Cockermouth  is  a  populous  trading  town,  with  a  harbour 
tor  veffels  of  good  burthen,  and  a  caftle. 

Ravenclass,  in  that  part  of  the  fhire  called  Copeland,  is  a 
well  built  town,  and  has  a  good  fifhery. 

Whitehaven,  fo  called  from  the  white  cliffs  near  it,  which 
ftieher  the  haven  from  tempefts,  is  a  populous  rich  town, 
chiefly  beholden  for  it’s  improvement  to  the  Lowther  family, 
from  which  Sir  John  Lowther,  Bart,  took  his  title  of  diftinc- 
tion  ;  and  his  foil,  the  prefent  Hon.  Sir  James  Lowther,  has 
now  a  very  great  eftate  here.  He  has  been  at  a  vaft  charge  to 


make  the  harbour  more  commodious,  and  to  beautify  tlie 
t  fumiftes  irda  dWhiHh  "  ch“®>'  in  and  c»al>  "ith  which 

or  crofs  winrtc  ’fio  *ars  before  the  union.  In  time  of  war 

Dublin  V St  I  T0"  t0  fee  200  fail  at  once  go  off  for 
-L/ublin,  laden  with  coals.  And  Sir  Tdrv.oo  l  u  b  d 
Darticular  ;5  .  r  j  na  oir  James  Lowther,  Bart,  in 

We  of  Man,  as  bring  yeW""1  th' 

isTn'habited  bv  mfn’20  Tt  mi"'s  °f  «“Sad,  and 
inhabited  by  miners,  who  have  water-works  by  the  Der¬ 
went  for  fmelting  the  lead,  and  fawing  of  board. ! 
Workington,  is  a  noted  place  for  fhe  fifhing  offalmon 
which,  like  thofe  of  Carlifle,  are  carried  from  hence  fieft 
as  they  take  them,  to  London;  where,  by  travelling’  ntht 
and  day,  and  changing  horfes,  they  arrive  fweet  and  good 

town  ’  A0  PERITH>  iS  a  hr2e’  P°Pulous>  welf°built 
town,  noted  for  tanners,  and  reckoned  the  fecond  in  the 

county  for  trade  and  wealth.  It  has  a  good  weekly  corn- 

market,  and  a  much  greater  for  cattle,  every  Tuefdly  fort- 

r  TT  ^hufunnAday  to  the  firft  of  Auguft. 

cVhcS^n°r,i^L^URRENCY> « “ 

On  the  firft  fettlement  of  thefe  colonies,  an  Englifh  crown 
was  5  s  in  denomination,  but  the  trade  there  was  carried  on 
chiefly  by  exchanging  one  commodity  for  another,  and  with 
little  or  no  filver  or  gold  :  fugar,  tobacco,  and  rice  ferved 
as  a  medium  for  trade  in  fome  of  the  plantations. 

In  Barbadoes,  the  merchants  kept  their  books,  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  officers  received  their  fees  in  fugar,  fixed  as  a  ftandard  at 

?i2!  m  d'aPerJI^°  YeiSht;  fo  that  the  exchange,  between 
that  ifland  and  England,  varied  in  proportion  to  the  price  of 
ugar  in  ngland,  and  iool.  in  Barbadoes  was  fometimes 
worth  105 1.  to  io8 1.  fterling  in  England. 

As  the  American  commerce  flouriftied,  foreign  filver  and  gold 
corns  were  introduced,  and  became  a  medium  for  trade ;  and 
bills  of  credit,  commonly  called  paper-monev,  or  paper-cur- 
rency,  were  remitted  to  fome  colonies  by  their  governments, 
to  be  difeharged  by  a  tax,  or  otherwife,  at  certain  times  to 
come,  which  added  to  their  medium  of  trade  and  circulation, 
and  anfwered  the  intention  of  thefe  colonies,  whilft  they  kept 
within  due  bounds.  1  r 

As  the  faid  filver  coins  went  by  tale,  and  were  not  milled, 
they  were  clipped  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  exchange  to 
England  varied  in  proportion,  and  the  paper-currency  alfo 
varied  in  value,  and  was  depreciated  in  feveral  of  the  colo¬ 
nies,  occafioned  by  their  remitting  more  than  their  trade  and 
property  could  bear,  or  from  fome  other  miftaken  conduct  : 

.  ’  111  W  other  of  the  colonies,  fuch  paper-money,  not- 
withftanding  it  s  under  value,  went  in  difeharge  of  prior  con¬ 
trails,  made  when  fuch  money  was  of  a  greater  value  ;  and 
lnltead  of  varying  in  denomination  in  proportion  to  it’^s  in- 
trinlic  value  with  filver,  the  principal  ftandard  in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  they  varied  the  nominal  price  of  filver  in  proportion 
to  the  value  of  their  paper-money  :  fo  that  an  ounce  of  fil¬ 
ver  that  formerly  went  for  6  s.  8d.  has  fince  gone  for  28  s. 
money  of  New  England  per  ounce,  and  for  42  s.  money  of 
Carolina  per  ounce :  whereby,  in  procefs  of  time,  almoft 
every  province,  as  well  as  the  iflands,  varied  more  or  lefs  in 
their  currency,  and  confequently  in  their  refpeilive  exchange 
between  Great-Britain,  the  center  of  it’s  plantation  com¬ 
merce,  and  thefe  colonies,  which  put  the  whole  American 
trade  upon  a  ftate  of  uncertainty  and  into  fuch  confufion,  that 
no  trader  could  tell  how  to  value  his  debts  after  they  were 
once  contracted.  1 

Her  majefty  queen  Anne,  by  her  royal  proclamation  bearing 
date  the  1 8th  of  June  1704,  didpublilh  and  declare,  4  That, 

‘  from  and  after  the  firft  day  of  January  next  enfuing,  no 
4  Seville,  Pillar,  or  Mexico  pieces  of  eight,  though  of  the 
e  full  weight  of  17  pennyweights  and  an  half,  fliould  be  ac- 
c  counted,  received,  taken  or  paid,  within  any  of  the  colo¬ 
nies  or  plantations,  as  well  thofe  under  proprietors  and 
‘  charters,  as  under  her  majefty’s  immediate  commiffion  and 
*  government,  at  above  the  rate  of  6  s.  per  piece  current  mo- 
c  ney,  for  the  difeharge  of  any  contrails  or  bargains  to  be 
c  made  after  the  firft  day  of  January  next ;  the  halves,  quar- 
4  ters,  and  other  leffer  pieces  of  the  fame  coin,  to  be  ac- 
4  counted,  received,  taken,  or  paid  in  the  fame  proportion  ; 

4  and  that  the  currency  of  all  pieces  of  eight,  of  Peru  dol- 
4  lars,  and  other  foreign  fpecies  of  filver  coins,  whether  of 
4  the  fame  or  bafer  alloy,  fhould,  after  the  firft  day  of  Ja- 
4  nuary  next,  Hand  regulated,  according  to  their  weight  and 
4  finenefs,  according  and  in  proportion  to  the  rate  before 
4  limited  and  fet  for  the  piece  of  eight  of  Seville,  Pillar,  and 
4  Mexico ;  fo  that  no  foreign  coins  of  any  fort  be  permitted 
4  to  exceed  the  fame  proportion,  on  any  account  whatfoever.’ 

In  the  6th  year  of  the  faid  queen  Anne,  an  a’il  was  paffed  for 
afeertaining  the  foreign  coins  of  her  majefty’s  colonies  and 
plantations  in  America,  whereby  it  was  enabled,  4  That  if 
4  any  perfon  within  any  of  the  faid  colonies  or  plantations, 

4  as  well  thofe  under  proprietors  and  charters,  as  under  her 
c  majefty  s  immediate  commiffion  and  government,  fhould, 

4  after  the  firft  day  of  May  1709,  for  the  difeharge  of  any 
4  contrails  or  bargains  to  be  hereafter  made,  account,  re- 
4  ceive,  take,  or  pay  any  of  the  feveral  fpecies  of  foreign 
9  filver 
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*  filver  coins  mentioned  in  the  before  recited  proclamation, 

*  at  any  greater  or  higher  rate,  than  at  which  the  fame  is 
t  thereby  regulated,  fettled,  and  allowed,  to  be  accounted, 
t  received,  taken,  or  paid ;  every  fuch  perfon  fo  receiving, 
‘  accounting,  taking,  or  paying  the  fame,  contrary  to  the 
‘  directions  therein  contained,  fhall  fuffer  fix  months  im- 
4  prifonment  without  bail  or  mainprize,  &c.  and  fhall  like- 
‘  wife  forfeit  the  fum  of  iol.  for  every  fuch  offence.  &c. 

*  But  with  a  provifo,  that  nothing  in  the  proclamation  fhould 

*  extend,  or  be  conftrued  to  compel  any  perfon  to  receive 
‘  any  of  the  faid  fpecies  of  foreign  filver  coins,  at  the  re- 
4  fpedtive  rates  in  the  faid  proclamation  mentioned.  By  the 
4  above-mentioned  regulation,  filver  at  iydwts.  12  grs.  for 
4  6  s.  is  equal  to  6  s.  io  d.  f  per  ounce;’ 

And  there  is  a  further  provifo  in  the  faid  adt  of  the  6th  of 
queen  Anne,  whereby  it  is  declared,  4  That  nothing  in  the 
4  faid  adt  contained  fhall  extend,  or  be  conftrued  to  reftrain 
4  her  majefty  from  regulating  and  fettling  the  feveral  rates  of 
4  the  fpecies  of  foreign  filver  coins,  within  any  of  the  faid 
4  colonies  or  plantations,  in  fuch  other  manner,  and  accord- 
4  ing  to  fuch  other  rates  and  proportion,  as  her  majefty,  by 
4  her  royal  proclamation  for  that  purpofe  to  be  iffued,  fhall, 

*  from  time  to  time,  judge  proper  and  neceffary,  or  from  giv- 
4  ing  her  affent  to  any  law  hereafter  to  be  made  in  any  of 
4  the  faid  colonies  or  plantations  ;  but  that  fuch  farther  re- 
4  gulations  may  be  made,  and  fuch  affent  given,  in  as  full 
4  and  ample  manner  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  as  the  fame 
4  might  have  been  done  in  cafe  this  add  had  not  been  made, 

*  and  no  otherwife,  any  thing  before  contained  to  the  con- 
4  trary  hereof  in  any  wife  notwithftanding. 

The  changing  the  value  of  current  money  in  any  country, 
muft  certainly  make  a  confiderable  change  in  any  mens  pro¬ 
perties,  unlefs  due  care  is  taken  to  proportion  and  afeertain 
the  old  currency  with  the  new  intended  currency. 

But  this  not  being  fully  provided  for  by  the  faid  proclamation 
or  adt,  although  they  extended  only  to  contracts  made  after 
a  certain  day  to  come  after  the  proclamation,  yet  as  the  con¬ 
trails,  made  before  that  time,  remained  under  a  ftate  of  un¬ 
certainty  and  difficulty,  few  of  the  colonies  have,  or  could, 
without  much  lofs  and  confufion,  obferve  this  intended  re¬ 
gulation. 

Barbadoes,  indeed,  ftruggled  through  it  with  much  difficulty 
and  lofs  to  many  of  it’s  inhabitants,  and  obferve  it  to  this 
day.  The  money-holders  lent  their  money  juft  before  the 
regulation  took  effedt,  for  feveral  months  without  intereft ; 
the  borrowers  paid  it  their  creditors,  fome  with  lofs  and  fome 
without ;  fo  it  paffed  from  hand  to  hand,  and  exchange,  be¬ 
tween  England  and  that  ifland,  fell  from  6o  to  25  per  cent, 
which  proved  a  great  lofs  to  feveral,  and  particularly  to  thofe 
who  contracted  debts,  while  fuch  exchange  was  at  60  per 
cent,  and  paid  them  when  it  was  reduced  to  25  per  cent,  and 
alfo  to  thofe  who  had  light  clipped  money  upon  their  hands. 
However,  fince  this  regulation,  this  colony  has  had  an  ex- 
tenfive  credit,  becaufe  every  creditor  is  fure  his  money  will 
be  of  equal  value  when  it  is  repaid  :  and  the  exchange,  be¬ 
tween  that  ifland  and  London,  became  about  30  per  cent, 
which  is  near  the  proportion  between  5  s.  3d.  the  value  of 
an  ounce  of  filver  in  England,  and  6  s.  10  d.  \  the  value  of 
an  ounce  of  filver  in  Barbadoes. 

The  exchange  of  the  Leeward  iflands  plays  at  about  60  per 
cent,  and  that  of  Jamaica  at  about  40  per  cent,  and  varies 
from  time  to  time,  according  to  the  nominal  value  they  put 
upon  their  gold  and  filver,  and  other  incidents. 

Carolina  for  the  fame  reafons,  and  from  a  large  emiffion  of 
paper-money,  raifed  their  exchange  to  700  per  cent,  advance, 
and  New  England  to  upwards  of  400  per  cent,  advance,  which 
proved  a  great  lofs  from  time  to  time,  to  fuch  as  had  given  cre¬ 
dit  in  and  to  thofe  provinces;  but,  as  fuch  lofs  happened 
gradually,  it  was  not  felt  fo  feverely  as  at  firft  view  it  may 
appear,  and  the  price  of  filver  and  exchange  in  New  England 
varied  but  little  for  feveral  years. 

New  York,  the  Jerfeys,  and  Penfylvania  allow  8  s.  6  d.  to  9  s. 
for  an  ounce  of  filver,  and  their  exchange  is  from  about  65  to 
70  per  cent.  Maryland  allows  10  s.  to  11  s.  per  ounce,  and 
exchange  there  is  at  about  100  per  cent,  advance.  Bermudas 
is  much  as  Barbadoes,  and  Virginia  is  at  6  s.  8d.  per  ounce, 
and  exchange  there  is  about  25  per  cent. 

Now,  for  the  better  regulating  all  money  and  exchange 
throughout  his  majtfty’s  colonies  and  plantations  in  America, 
it  may  be  propofed,  that  there  be  an  equal  and  fixed  price 
for  filver  throughout  all  thofe  colonies  and  plantations  ;  and 
that  all  contracts  or  bargains,  from  fome  certain  day  to  come, 
be  made  for  fuch  money,  and  fuch  money  to  be  accounted, 
received,  taken,  paid,  fued  for  and  recovered  accordingly. 
And  no  recovery  to  be  made  for  any  money  of  different  forts 
or  denominations  that  fhall  be  contracted  for  after  fuch  time, 
except  for  fuch  money,  and  at  fuch  prices  as  fhall  be  herein 
after  mentioned.  This  will  naturally  be  called  fterling  mo¬ 
ney,  proclamation  money,  or  new  money,  and  what  is  now 
current,  be  it  what  it  will,  will  be  called  old  currency,  or 
old  money.  In  order  to  prevent  any  lofs  or  inconvenience  by 
fuch  a  regulation,  to  any  creditor,  debtor,  or  money-holder, 
it  may  be  fuppofed,  that  the  ftandard  of  filver  fhould  be  fixed 
at  5  s.  3d.  per  ounce,  the  price  of  filver  in  pieces  of  eight  or 


bars;  then  100  1.  new  money  would  be  equal  in  value  to 
130  1.  old  currency  in  Barbadoes  and  Bermudas,  and  146 1. 
old  currency  in  Jamaica,  160  1.  old  currency  in  the  Leeward 
Iflands  500  1.  old  currency  in  New  England,  165  1.  old  cur¬ 
rency  in  Ntew  York,  the  Jerfeys,  and  Penfylvania,  125  1.  old 
currency  in  Virginia,  200  1.  paper-money  in  Maryland,  80b  1. 
paper-money  in  Carolina.  Or  in  fuch  proportions  as  the 
currency  of  the  feveral  and  refpedtive  colonies  fhall  really 
bear  to  either  of  the  undermentioned  prices  of  filver,  as  may 
be  found  moft  agreeable  ;  viz. 

6  s.  iod.  j  per  ounce,  which  is  equal  to  6s;  for  17  dwts.  12 
grs.  the  price  regulated  by  queen  Anne’s  proclamation,  con¬ 
firmed  by  an  adt  of  parliament  in  the  6th  year  of  her  reign. 

5  s.  6  d.  per  ounce,  the  price  afeertained  for  payment  of  the 
duties  on  foreign  fugar,  rum,  and  molafies,  imported  into 
the  Britifh  plantations  in  America,  6  Geo.  II.  cap.  13. 

5  s.  3d.  per  ounce,  may  be  accounted  the  price  of  filver  in 
pieces  of  eight  or  bars. 

5  s.  2d;  per  ounce,  is  the  price  of  Englifh  filver  coin  or 
fterling; 

Notwithftanding  fuch  a  regulation,  there  would  ftill  bfe  a 
final  1  exchange  in  the  feveral  plantations,  in  proportion  to 
the  rifque,  charge,  and  other  incidents,  attending  the -tran- 
fporting  money  from  one  country  to  another  ;  but  every  one, 
for  the  future,  may  expedt  an  equal  value  upon  the  repay¬ 
ment  of  the  money  he  fhall  credit,  lend,  or  trade  for  in  the 
plantations,  without  having  the  value  of  his  property  depreci¬ 
ated  by  any  law  or  cuftom,  while  it  is  in  other  people’s  hands  ; 
which  is  the  principal  defign  of  the  propofition. 

And  gold  muft  and  will  always  bear  a  value  in  proportion 
to  fuch  a  ftandard  of  filver  :  [fee  the  article  Bullion]  but  it 
is  however  propofed,  that  all  gold  coins,  and  other  commodi¬ 
ties,  do  pafs  for  the  fatisfadtion  of  all  contradts  made,  or  to  be 
made,  before  fuch  a  period  of  time,  at  the  feveral  and  refpec- 
tive  rates  or  prices,  and  in  like  manner  as  they  now  pafs  in  each 
and  every  colony  refpedtively.  And  fhould  there  be  a  neceffity 
for  creating  and  iffuing  out  bills  of  credit,  commonly  called 
paper-money,  to  anfwer  a  medium  of  trade,  or  any  extraor¬ 
dinary  emergency  in  any  of  the  plantations,  there  might  be  pro- 
vifo’s,  that  fome  reafonable  fums,  to  be  limited,  may  be  iffued 
or  emitted,  provided  there  be  a  fund  fufficient  to  anfwer  an  in¬ 
tereft  on  all  bills  of  20  s.  value  or  more  ;  and  likewife  gra¬ 
dually  to  pay  off,  difeharge,  and  fink  the  fame  within  a  li¬ 
mited  time.  But  that  nothing  in  any  adt,  to  be  made  in 
any  of  the  faid  plantations  or  colonies,  extend,  or  be  con¬ 
ftrued  to  compel  any  perfon  to  receive  any  fuch  bills  of  cre¬ 
dit  or  paper-money  in  difeharge  of  any  debt,  or  to  allow  or 
account  the  fame  a  legal  tender,  unlefs  fuch  adts  fhall  have 
firft  received  the  royal  approbation. 

Now  fuppofe  order  fhould  be  taken,  that  all  bargains  and 
contradts  that  fhall  be  made  after  the  firft  day  of  January 
next,  in  any  of  his  majefty’s  plantations  or  colonies  in 
America,  be  made,  received,  paid,  and  recovered,  conform¬ 
ably  to  the  adt  paffed  in  the  6th  year  of  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne,  intitled,  An  adt  for  afeertaining  the  rates  of  foreign 
coins  in  her  majefty’s  plantations  in  America  ;  and  that  all 
bargains  and  contradts,  made  or  to  be  made,  in  the  faid  plan¬ 
tations  or  colonies  before  that  time,  be  paid,  received,  and 
recovered,  at  the  current  value  or  rate  that  the  current  mo¬ 
nies,  of  any  kind  or  nature  foever,  adtually  bore  on  the  firft 
day  of  February  laft,  in  the  faid  plantations  or  colonies  re¬ 
fpedtively,  in  proportion  to  6  s.  for  17  dwts.  and  12  grs.  or 
6  s.  rod.  y  per  ounce,  the  price  of  filver  afeertained  by  the 
faid  adt.  And  chat  the  rates  or  value  of  all  fuch  current  mo¬ 
ney,  as  it  flood  on  the  faid  firft  day  of  February,  be  fettled 
and  afeertained  by  the  governor  and  council  of  each  province 
or  colony  refpedtively,  or  by  fome  other  authority. 

This  regulation  would  be  no  ways  prejudicial  to  any  debtor, 
creditor,  legatee,  annuitant,  or  any  other  perfon  what- 
foever ;  fince  the  money  of  all  forts  current,  or  that  may 
hereafter  be  emitted  as  above  propofed,  will  pafs  at  it’s  re- 
fpedtive  value,  according  to  contradt,  to  a  fixed  ftandard  of 
filver,  in  like  manner  as  moidores,  guineas,  and  other  coins, 
or  as  India  bonds,  and  other  public  fecuritibs,  now  pafs  in 
Great- Britain. 

On  the  other  hand,  fuppofe  the  faid  proclamation  and  adt 
fhould  be  attempted  to  be  put  in  execution,  without  any  re¬ 
gard  to  contradts  made  before  fuch  an  attempt,  the  greateft 
confufion  muft  enfue  in  fome  of  the  colonies ;  fince,  in  New 
England  and  Carolina,  every  debtor,  to  comply  with  that 
adt,  without  fome  further  provifo,  muft  pay  the  value  of  4 
or  500  guineas  for  every  100  guineas  he  contradted  to  pay, 
or  Hands  chargeable  with,  by  means  of  any  legacy,  annuity, 
or  otherwife,  even  if  it  was  but  a  few  months  before  :  or,  to 
fpeak  in  other  words,  he  muft  pay  four  or  five  times  as  much 
as  he  ought  to  pay.  See  the  articles  British  America, 
Colonies,  and  Money. 

Remarks. 

The  feveral  provinces  on  the  continent  of  North  America, 
and  alfo  the  Leeward  Iflands,  and  Jamaica,  fubjedt  to  the 
crown  of  Great- Britain,  have  ever  fince  their  being  fettled, 
or  fubjedt  to  the  faid  government,  or  at  leaft  within  thefe 
feventy  years  laft  paft,  varied  greatly  in  the  way  of  reckon- 
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ing  their  monies  or  currencies,  from  what  has  been  by  law 
feftablifhed  in  England  or  Great-Britain.  The  currencies 
in  the  colonies  have  fluctuated  and  varied  fo  much,  that  they 
have  differed  greatly  both  as  to  time  and  place,  feldom  being 
the  fame  in  two  different  provinces  at  a  time,  and  often 
changing  value  in  the  fame  place.  In  fome  of  the  provinces, 
they  have  deviated  fo  much  from  fteriing  money,  in  the 
way  of  reckoning  their  monies,  and  run  on  to  fuch  a  degree 
of  depreciation,  that  two  {hillings  fteriing  hath  become  equal 
to  one  pound  nominal  currency,  or  one  pound  fteriing  equal 
to  ten  pounds.  At  Bofton,  in  New  England,  they  run  on 
in  a  continual  courfe  of  depreciation  in  the  fpace  of  47  years, 
in  an  irregular  progreflive  advance,  from  133  I.  currency  for 
100  1.  fteriing  to  nool.  currency  for  iool.  fteriing.  —  A 
ftate  of  all  the  degrees  of  depreciations  in  the  refpedtive  years 
the  variations  or  changes  happened,  from  the  year  1702,  to 
the  year  1749,  together  with  the  value  of  filver,  both  by 
the  ounce  and  dollar,  that  correfpond  with  the  faid  depreci¬ 
ation,  are  fet  down  in  the  following  table. 


Years 

Exchange 

Oz.  of  Silv.  Cur. 

s.  d. 

Dollar  Ster. 

s.  d. 

1702 

133 

6 

io£ 

4 

6 

I7°5 

135 

7 

0 

4 

6* 

*7!3 

150 

8 

0 

4 

l\ 

1716 

175 

1  9 

3 

4 

7 

1717 

22  5 

12 

0 

4 

7r 

1722 

27O 

H 

0 

4 

61 

1728 

340 

18 

0 

4 

7 

1730 

380 

20 

0 

4 

n 

1 73  7 

500 

26 

0 

4 

6 

1741 

550 

28 

0 

4 

5 

*749 

IIOO 

60 

0 

4 

Their  money  having  thus  run  on  to  nool.  currency  for 
100 1.  fteriing,  or  1 1  for  one,  a  flop  was  put  to  the  farther 
depreciation  of  the  money  of  the  province  of  Maffachufett’s 
Bay,  in  the  year  1750,  by  a  remittance  in  money  fent  over 
from  England,  to  the  amount  of  183,0001.  fteriing,  to 
reimburfe  the  expence  that  province  had  been  at  in  the  re¬ 
duction  of  Cape  Breton  in  the  French  war  1740;  the 
money  was  moftly  compofed  of  Spanifh  dollars.  Their  de¬ 
preciated  paper  money,  or  province  bills,  were  called  in, 
and  paid  off,  at  the  rate  of  45  {hillings  currency  for  each 
dollar,  and  the  bills  burnt  and  deftroyed  ;  and  a  law  made, 
by  which  the  par  of  exchange  with  that  province  and  Eng¬ 
land  is  fixed  at  1 33 4 1-  currency  for  iool.  fteriing,  and  the 
dollar  at  6  s.  the  fame  currency.  This  change  was  a  plea- 
fant  event,  efpecially  to  them  who  have  correfpondence  with 
that  province  j  but  I  have  been  informed,  that  tho’  they  are 
obliged  to  keep  their  accounts  agreeable  to  the  faid  law,  yet 
lince  that  time  they  have  for  fome  years  negotiated  their 
bills  with  England  in  old  tenor,  or  the  old  currency ;  and 
that  fo  late,  as  within  thefe  fix  years  laft  paft  :  but  it  has 
been  fince  faid  that  the  practice  is  now  entirely  laid  afide. 
The  currency  of  Rhode  Ifland  has  run  on  in  a  courfe  of  de¬ 
preciation,  from  the  year  1744  to  the  year  1759,  from  450 1. 
to  2300 1.  currency  for  iool.  fteriing  —  an  amazing  depre¬ 
ciation  indeed,  which  makes  the  trade  carried  on  by  that 
province  (which  is  pretty  confiderable)  perplexing  to  them- 
lelves  and  their  correfpondents  ;  but  I  am  informed,  they 
are  endeavouring  to  put  a  ftop  to  fuch  a  mad  depreciation, 
and  to  put  their  currency  under  fome  regulation,  which  it  is 
to  be  hoped  by  this  time  is  effected. 

The  currencies  of  feveral  of  the  provinces  have  at  times 
gone  backwards  and  forwards  in  varying  their  exchanges 
with  England  ;  fome  feem  to  be  fixed,  and  others  in  a  va¬ 
riable  fituation.  The  parts  of  exchange  with  the  feveral 
provinces  are  at  prefent,  or  lately  were. 


Bofton,  in  New  J 

England  -  - 

j  i33t 

New  York,  and  J 

Eaft  Jerfey  - 

J175  or  1714 

Penfilvania.  and  1  . 

W eft  J  erfey  - 

£  105  or  160J 

Virginia  -  - 

125 

Maryland  -  - 

145 

North  Carolina 

145 

South  Carolina  - 

700 

Georgia  -  -  - 

100 

Jamaica  -  -  - 

140 

Barbadoes  -  - 

*35 

Nevis  and  Mont-  ] 

[ 

ferrat  -  -  -  1 

f  *75 

Antigua  and  St.  7  , 

Chriftophers  -3  ^ 

By  late  information  from  Quebec  and  Montreal,  as  alfo 
from  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia,  Anapolis,  and  the  bay  of 
Fundy,  the  rate  of  their  currencies  may  be  fixed  at  108,  109, 
or  1 10  ;  the  feveral  fpecies  of  money  current  in  all  thefe 
refpeeftive  places,  at  prefent  indicate,  that  thefe  muft  be  the 
equitable  rates  of  exchange,  the  dollar  palling  in  them  all 
for  5  s.  the  piftole  for  1 8  s.  the  Englifh  guinea  for  22  s.  6  d. 
the  johannes  or  36  s.  piece  for  38  s.  6  d.  and  the  moidore 
for  29  s.  in  their  refpeftive  places,  at  Quebec  and  Montreal 
^  ®  York  traders,  which  fupply  the  places  with  pro- 
yifions,  deal  with  the  inhabitants  in  New  York  currency, 
in  receiving  dollars  at  7  s.  6  d.  and  gold  in  proportion.  But 
t  efe  exchanges  and  values  of  money  in  fpecie  in  thofe  places 

may  be  no  ftandard  for  after  times,  as  they  may  probably 
foon  vary.  J  J 
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A  queftion  naturally  will  arife,  How  hath  it  come  to  pal's: 
or  what  is  the  reafon,  that  the  feveral  currencies  of  the 
Entifh  colonies  have  differed  fo  much  one  from  another: 
both  m  refped  to  time  and  place,  and  ftill  do  differ,  from 
what  is  by  law  eftablilhed  in  England  ? 

In  anfwer  to  which,  I  hope  the  following  reafons  will,  in  a 
great  degree  be  fatisfadory.  The  feveral  provinces  in  their 
mfancy  had  but  little  trade,  and  consequently  little  money. 

rtfiw  S’  ,ute.nflls’  arnd  neceffaries  for  planting,  they  were 
at  firft  fupplied  with  from- Britain,  involved  them  in  debt, 
before  they  were  able  to  raife  goods  for  exportation  to  p^y 
their  creditors  ;  and  the  goods  they  firft  raifed  were  often  fo 
ordinary  in  quality,  or  lo  little  in  quantity,  that  they  were 
able  to  export  to  a  foreign  market,  that  the  net  proceeds  of 
the  fame  often  turned  out  poorly,  by  which  means  the 
planters  remained  continually  in  debt  to  the  Britifh  mer¬ 
chants,  and  occafioned  the  balance  of  trade  to  be  always 
againft  them  ;  and  having  neither  goods  nor  ca{h  fufficient 
to  remit  their  creditors,  the  confequence  has  been,  that  ma¬ 
ny  bad  debts  have  been  made,  and  great  Ioffes  fuftained,  as 
the  merchants  of  Great-Britain  have  but  too  fatally  experi¬ 
enced.  1  ^ 


When  the  northern  colonies  became  more  thriving,  and  by 
the  produce  they  raifed,  were  enabled  to  fupply  the  fu°-ar 
iflands  with  provifions,  as  flour,  bifeuit,  fait,  fifh  of  feveral 
forts,  horfes,  live  fheep,  hogs,  geefe,  &c.  befides  what  is 
called  lumber,  viz.  timber,  ftaves,  heading,  and  hoops,  &c. 
they  drew  money  from  thence  :  the  only  fources  they  at 
firft,  or  even  at  prefent  can  be  furnifhed  with  a  fupply  of 
money  :  (the  remittances  made  thither  in  the  laft  and  pre¬ 
fent  wars  excepted)  the  money  they  imported  from  the 
iflands,  together  with  their  produce,  were  not  fufficient  to 
fupply  their  creditors  in  Britain,  which  prevented  the  cafh 
flaying  with  them,  and  obliged  them  to  fhip  it  off  with  their 
other  merchandize  towards  paying  their  debts  here,  which 
obliged  the  provinces  to  create  and  iffue  bills  of  credit,  com¬ 
monly  called  paper  money,  to  circulate  in  trade  among 
themfelves,  gold  and  filver  being  as  much  a  merchandi  ze  as 
any  they  dealt  in.  The  trade  of  the  northern  colonies  con¬ 
tinuing  for  many  years  in  a  bad  ftate,  and  the  balance  with 
Britain  always  againft  them,  occafioned  the  ready  money 
they  had  amongft  them  to  be  picked  up  by  the  merchants 
and  factors  refiding  in  America,  adding  for  their  correfpond¬ 
ents  or  employers  in  Britain  ;  and  cafh  or  bullion  being  a 
certain  remittance,  preferable  to  bills  of  exchange  or  pro¬ 
duce,  which  were  very  precarious,  the  bills  being  often 
fent  back  protefted,  and  the  goods  coming  to  a  bad  market : 
this  made  the  merchants  and  fadlors  rival  each  other  in  pur- 
chafing  gold  and  filver,  and  from  time  to  time  raifed  the 
price ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  nominal  value  of  the  fame 
advanced,  the  price  of  bills  and  the  rates  of  their  currencies 
kept  pace  with  it,  and  proportionally  depreciated  as  the  no¬ 
minal  value  of  the  fpecie  advanced,  compared  with  the  va¬ 
lue  of  money  in  Britain. 

This  is  evident,  by  calling  an  eye  on  the  table  of  the  courfe 
of  depreciation  of  the  currency  of  Bofton,  inferted  in  the 
preceding  pages  ;  wherein  it  appears,  that  the  nominal  prices 
of  filver  the  ounce  in  that  province,  for  the  fpace  of  47  years, 
was  always  nearly  proportionable  to  the  depreciated  rates  of 
exchange  in  the  periods  of  time  the  faid  currency  varied  :  and 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  the  change  of  the  value  of  mo¬ 
ney  preceded  the  alteration  of  the  exchange. 

From  what  has  been  faid  it  may  naturally  be  inferred,  that 
in  whatfoever  province  in  Britifh  America,  whofe  trade  does 
not  import  them  fo  much  cafh  from  one  quarter  as  the  de¬ 
mand  is  upon  them  from  another,  or  in  other  terms,  which 
have  the  balance  of  trade  againft  them,  their  currency  will 
be  unftable,  and  fubjedt  to  depreciation.  As  contrary  caufes 
always  produce  contrary  effedffs,  fo  in  the  affair  under  con- 
fideration  it  appears,  that  the  iflands  and  provinces  that  have 
a  flourifhing  trade,  and  an  influx  of  money  to  anfwer  foreign 
demands  upon  them,  that  their  currencies  have  fixed  for  a 
long  time  in  one  ftate. 

In  the  ifland  of  Jamaica,  in  confequence  of  its  great  and 
valuable  produdlions,  and  the  cafh  it  imports  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  fountain  heads  ;  the  Spanifh  iflands  and  continent, 
has  preferved  it’s  currency  in  one  ftate  for  many  years  :  has 
never  had  the  ufe  of  paper  money,  nor  even  copper,  their 
current  money  being  all  gold  or  filver,  neither  has  the  price 
of  bills  varied  in  above  20  years,  always  being  at  140.  And 
it  is  much  the  fame  in  the  other  fugar  iflands,  except  the 
price  of  their  bills  are  fubjedl  to  vary.  New  York  and  Pen- 
filvania  currencies  feem  fixed  for  the  fame  reafon  :  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  more  of  the  provinces  will  be  able  to  keep  their 
currencies  from  further  depreciating. 

It  may  be  of  ufe  to  fome.  readers  to  note,  that  to  whatever 
degree  of  depreciation  the  currencies  of  the  colonies  have 
been  at,  the  denomination  of  pounds,  {hillings,  pence,  and 
farthings,  have  been  retained,  altho’  they  have  none  of  the 
money  amongit  them  of  thefe  denominations. 

Since  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  1763  has  taken  place, 
and  fuch  extenfive  new  acquifitions  have  been  thereby  ceded 
to  the  crown  of  Great-Britain  ;  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but 
our  American  affairs,  will  meet  with  all  due  attention  from 
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the  government  of  their  mother  country  :  and  there  are,  per¬ 
haps,  few  points  that  may  merit  confideration  more  than  the 
prelervation  of  an  uniformity  and  Sameness  of  Currency 
amoncft  the  whole  of  our  colonies*  See  British  America, 
the  latter  end  of  that  article. 

CUSTOMS.  The  old  fubfidy,  or  fubfidy  inwards,  firft 
granted  by  the  aft,  12  Car.  II.  cap.  4.  and  continued,  as  to 
one  half,  to  Auguft  1,  1708,  by  the  4th  money-aft,  Anne, 
'pari.  2.  feff.  4.  and  as  to  the  other  half,  for  ever,  by  the  5th 
money-aft,  Anne,  pari.  3.  fefT.  1.  This  is  a  tax  of  61.  per 
ton  upon  fome  wines,  and  4I.  10  s.  upon  others,  and  on 
perry,  rape,  cyder,  and  vinegar,  imported  into  the  port  of 
London  by  Britifh  fubjefts  in  Britifh  fhips,  navigated  accord¬ 
ing  to  law  ;  and,  upon  all  other  goods  fo  imported,  it  is  a 
tax  of  5  1.  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ;  as  to  which  I  Ihall  now 
in  general  obferve,  that,  when  goods  are  to  pay  any  tax  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  value,  that  value  is  to  be  alcertained  by  the 
two  books  of  rates,  or,  if  not  there  rated,  by  the  oath  of  the 
importer,  or  by  the  price  at  a  public  fale  ;  and,  when  goods 
are  valued  by  the  Qath  of  the  importer,  the  officer  may  take 
the  goods,  paying  the  importer  the  price  he  puts  upon  them, 
with  iol.  per  cent,  profit,  and  the  produce  at  a  public  fale, 
after  all  difburfements  for  duties,  See.  is  to  be  paid  to  the 
crown,  for  the  ufe  of  the  finking  fund. 

2.  The  petty  cuftom,  or  alien’s  duty,  payable  by  alien  or  de¬ 
nizen  importers,  granted  and  continued  by  the  fame  afts,  and 
is  a  fourth  more  than  the  former. 

3.  The  additional  duty  granted  and  continued  by  the  fame 
ads,  being  an  additional  duty  of  3  1.  per  ton  on  fome  wines, 
and  4  1.  upon  all  others  ;  and  a  moiety  of  the  neat  old  fubfidy 
by  way  of  additional  duty  upon  all  wrought  filks,  except 
Eaft-Indian  ;  and  upon  all  linnens,  except  Irifll  and  calicoes ; 
and  1  d.  per  pound  on  tobacco  of  the  Britifh  plantations. 

4.  The  one  per  cent-,  inwards,  granted  by  the  ad,  14  Car.  II. 
cap.  1 1 ,  and  continued  by  the  faid  two  ads  of  queen  Anne, 
being  a  tax  of  1 1.  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  upon  all  goods  im¬ 
ported  from  any  place  in  the  Mediterranean  beyond  Malaga, 
in  any  Britifh  fhip  that  hath  not  two  decks,  and  carries  lefs 
than  16  guns  mounted,  with  two  men  for  each  gun,  and  am¬ 
munition  proportionable.  The  defign  of  this  tax  is  to  oblige 
our  merchants  to  make  ufe  of  defenfible  fhips,  in  order  to 
prevent  our  feamen’s  being  made  flaves  by  the  Barbary  pi¬ 
rates  ;  but  fhips  exporting  Britifh  fifh  are  excepted. 

5.  The  compofition  on  petty  feizures,  which  is  an  indulgence 
allowed  by  cuftom  to  our  cuftom-houfe  officers  ;  for  one  moi¬ 
ety  of  all  goods,  feized  and  condemned,  belongs  to  the  crown, 
and  muft  be  paid  or  fecured,  before  the  officer  can  have  the 
goods  to  fell ;  but  when  the  duty  of  the  goods  feized  does  not 
exceed  40  s.  the  officer  is  allowed  to  compound  with  the  col¬ 
lector. 

II.  That,  which  I  before  called  the  fecond  branch  of  the 
cuftoms,  I  fhall  now  divide  into  two ;  the  firft  of  which  is 
called  the  fubfidy  outwards,  firft  granted  by  the  faid  aft,  12 
Car.  II.  cap.  4,  and  continued  to  March  8,  1742,  by  the 
third  money-aft,  Anne,  pari.  4.  feff.  1,  being  a  tax  of  5I. 
per  cent,  upon  all  goods  exported,  with  feveral  original  excep¬ 
tions  ;  and  now  moft  goods  are  exempted,  except  dying  goods, 
and  feveral  others  neceffary  in  our  manufactures ;  and  except 
leather,  white  woollen  cloths,  and  coals,  which  pay  particu¬ 
lar  duties  after  mentioned. 

III.  The  one  per  cent,  outwards,  being  the  fame,  and  firft 
granted  by  the  fame  aft,  with  the  one  percent,  inwards ;  and 
continued  by  the  faid  3d  money-aft,  Anne,  to  the  fame 
time. 

IV.  The  duty  on  tanned  leather  exported,  being  a  duty  of 
1  s.  per  hundred  firft  granted  by  the  aft,  20  Car.  II.  cap.  5, 
and  by  the  3d  money-act,  Anne,  pari.  4.  fefT.  1,  continued 
for  32  years,  from  March  8,  1710. 

V.  The  import  on  wine  and  vinegar,  firft  granted  by  the  aft, 

1  Jac.  II.  cap.  3,  and  by  the  8th  money-aft,  Anne,  pari.  4. 
ftff.  1,  continued  for  ever ;  being  an  additional  tax  of  8 1.  per 
ton  on  all  vinegar  and  French  wines,  and  12 1.  a  ton  on  all 
other  wines. 

VI.  The  import  on  tobacco,  firft  granted  by  the  aft,  1  Jac.  II. 
cap.  4,  and  by  the  laft-mentioned  aft  of  queen  Anne,  conti¬ 
nued  for  ever  ;  being  an  additional  tax  of  3  d.  per  pound  on 
tobacco  of  the  Britifh  plantations,  and  6  d.  upon  all  foreign 
tobacco. 

VII.  The  coinage-duty,  firft  granted  by  the  aft,  18  Car.  II. 
cap.  5,  and  by  the  5th  money-aft,  Anne,  pari.  3.  fefT.  1, 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  firft  feffion  of  parliament,  after 
March  1,  1715-16,  being  an  additional  tax  of  10  s.  per  ton 
on  all  wines,  vinegar,  cyder,  beer,  brandy,  and  ftrong  wa¬ 
ters,  imported. 

VIII.  The  coal-duty,  firft  granted  by  the  aft,  1  Jac.  II.  cap. 
15,  and  by  the  4th  money-aft,  W.  III.  pari.  1.  fefT.  2,  con¬ 
tinued  to  September  29,  1716.  It  was  at  firft  is.  6  d.  per 
chalder  or  ton  on  coals  imported,  or  brought  coaft-ways 
into  the  port  of  London  ;  but,  by  the  aft  which  continued  it, 
was  reduced  to  1  s.  and  it  was  firft  appropriated  to  the  build¬ 
ing  of  St  Paul  s,  London  ;  and  by  the  2d  aft,  to  the  finifh- 
lng  that  church,  and  repairing  St  Peter’s,  Weftminfter. 

I^’9°'>  firft  granted  by  the  3d  money-aft, 
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qireen  Anne  continued  for  ever.  It  is  an  additional  tax  of 
fifty-five  different  kinds,  upon  as  many  different  forts  of 
goods  imported,  many  of  which  are  neceffary  in  our  manu- 
faftures,  fuch  as  pot-afhes,  brimftone,  candles,  cordage, 
drugs  even  for  dyers  ufe,  unwrought  iron,  oil,  hempfeed, 
raw  filk,  ftarfch,  fteel,  beaver-wool,  wood,  Sc c.  and  the  tax 
is  generally  at  leaft  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

X.  The  import  1 692-3,  firftgranted  by  the  3d  money -aft,  W. 
and  M.  pari.  II.  feff.  4,  and  by  the  faid  8th  money-act  of  queen 
Anne  continued  for  ever.  It  is  likewife  an  additional  tax  of  72 
different  kinds,  upon  as  many  different  forts  of  goods  par¬ 
ticularly  named  ;  and  upon  all  other  forts  of  goods,  not  par¬ 
ticularly  rated  in  the  firft  book  of  rates,  except  mum,  and 
except  goods  particularly  charged  with  this  or  the  faid  import 
1690  ;  it  is  g  general  additional  tax  of  5  1.  per  cent,  ad  valo¬ 
rem.  By  this  tax  likewife,  many  forts  of  goods  that  are  ne¬ 
ceffary  in  our  manufaftures,  are  particularly  charged  ;  fuch 
as  rough  amber,  wood-afhes,  lamp-black,  dyeing-woods,  ex¬ 
cept  thofe  particularly  excepted  ;  elephants- teeth,  rough  flax, 
furs,  goats-hair,  rough  hemp,  hides,  incle,  indigo,  iron, 
leather,  rofin,  fait  not  ufed  in  curing  fifh,  tar,  tow,  Sec.  and 
all  Irench  goods  in  general,  except  wines  (hereby  particularly 
charged  with  81.  per  ton)  brandies,  vinegar,  and  fait,  are 
charged  with  a  duty  of  25  1.  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

XI.  The  falt-duty,  firft  granted  by  the  3d  money-aft,  W. 
and  M.  pari.  2.  feff.  5,  and  by  the  7th  money- aft,  W.  III. 
pari.  1.  feff.  1,  continued  for  ever.  It  is  an  additional  tax  of 
3  d.  a  gallon  upon  all  fait  imported,  and  was  put  under  the 
management  of  the  commiffioners  of  excife  ;  but  as  it  is 
paid  upon  importation,  and  collefted  by  the  officers  of  the 
cuftoms,  I  ftate  it  as  a  branch  of  our  cuftoms. 

XII.  The  new  duty  on  fpice  and  piftures,  firft  granted  by  the 
5th  money-aft,  W.  and  M.  pari.  2,  feff.  6,  and  by  the  3d 
money-aft,  Anne,  pari.  3.  fell.  1,  continued  for  ever.  It 
is  an  additional  duty  of  5  1.  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  upon  pic¬ 
tures,  cinnamon,  cloves,  mace,  nutmegs ;  and  upon  tea  1  s. 
coffee  6  d.  cocoa  6d.  and  chocolate  1  s.  per  pound. 

XIII.  The  fecond  25  per  cent,  on  French  goods,  firft  granted 
by  the  5th  money-aft,  W.  III.  pari.  1.  feff.  1,  from  Febru¬ 
ary  28,  1695-6,  to  February  28,  1716-17  ;  being  an  addi¬ 
tional  duty  of  25  1.  per  ton  on  French  wines  ;  30 1.  on  fingle, 
60 1.  on  double  French  brandies ;  15  1.  on  French  vinegar, 
and  25  1.  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  all  other  French  goods';  fo 
that,  by  this  and  the  faid  9th  branch,  all  French  goods  were 
fubjefted  to  a  duty  of  50  1.  per  cent,  over  and  above  all 
other  duties ;  but  I  do  not  know  by  what  odd  contrivance 
Dunkirk  was,  foon  after  the  beginning  of  the  late  king's 
reign,  allowed  to  be  a  port,  and  all  forts  of  French  goods, 
except  wines,  allowed  to  be  imported  thence  as  Flemifh ; 
though,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  it  was  exprefsly  ftipulated, 
that  the  harbour  fhould  be' filled  up,  and  never  again  re- 
ftored.  Surely,  our  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  would  not 
have  ventured  to  have  done  fo,  without  orders  from  fome  per- 
fons  in  a  fuperior  ftation  ! 

XIV .  The  new  duty  on  coals,  culm,  and  cinders.  This  and 
the  next  branch  were  at  firft  both  granted  together ;  but,  as 
they  were  afterwards  divided  and  appropriated  to  different 
purpofes,  I  muft  now  ftate  them  leparately. ,  Both  thefe 
branches  were  firft  granted  on  coals  and  culm,  by  the  3d 
money-aft,  W.  III.  pari.  1.  fell.  3,  and  extended  to  ciqders 
by  the  2d  money-aft,  W.  III.  pari.  2.  feff.  1,  being  an  ad- 
ditional  duty  of  7  s.  6  d.  per  chalder,  and  5  s.  per  ton  on 
coals  imported,  and  5  s.  per  chalder,  and  3  s.  4  d.  per  ton  on 
coals  carried  coaft-ways  from  one  port  of  England  to  another ; 

1  s.  per  chalder  on  culm,  and  5  s.  per  chalder  on  cinders. 
This  duty  having  been  continued  to  September  30,  1710, 
three  fifths  of  it  were  from  thence  continued  to  September  30, 
1742,  by  the  3d  money- aft,  Anne,  park  3.  feff.  2. 

XV.  he  additional  duty  on  coals,  culm,  and  cinders,  firft- 
granted  as  before- mentioned  ;  and,  as  to  the  other  two  fifths, 
continued  to  March  8,  1742-3,  by  the  3d  money-aft,  Anne, 
pari.  4.  feff.  1. 

XVI.  The  new  or  further  fubfidy,  firft  granted  by  the  5th 
money-aft,  W.  III.  pari.  1.  feff.  3,  and  by  the  2d  money- 
aft  of  the  laft  parliament  of  king  William,  and  firft  of  queen 
Anne,  continued  to  her  for  life  ;  being  an  additional  tax  upon 
wines,  and  all  goods  imported  equal  to  the  old  fubfidy,  with 
very  few  exceptions. 

XVII.  The  new  duty  on  whale-fins,  firft  granted  by  the  12th 
money-aft,  W.  III.  pari.  1.  feff.  3,  and  by  the  8th  money- 
aft,  Anne,  pari.  4.  feff.  1,  continued  for  ever;  being  an  ad¬ 
ditional  tax  of  3d.  per  pound  v/eight  on  thofe  imported  by 
the  Greenland  company,  and  6d.  per  pound  on  thofe,  im¬ 
ported  by  others. 

XVIII.  The  further  duty  on  fait,  firft  granted  by  the  nth 
money-aft,  W.  III.  pari.  1.  feff.  3,  and  thereby  at  once 
granted  for  ever,  being  an  additional  duty  of  7  d.  per  gallon  on 
all  fait  imported.  This  duty  was  likewife  to  be  under  the 
management  of  the  commiffioners  of  excife,  but  I  ftate  it  as 
a  branch  of  our  cuftoms,  for  the  fame  reafon  I  have  already 
given,  with  refpeft  to  the  former  duty  on  fait.  , 

XIX.  The  15  per  cent,  on  muffins,  firft  granted  by  the  2d 
money-aft,  W.  III.  pari.  2.  feff.  2,  and  by  the  3d  money- 
aft,  Anne,  pari.  3.  feff.  1,  continued  for  ever,  being  an  ad¬ 
ditional 
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ditional  tax  of  15  ).  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  muflinS,  under 
•which  general  name  are  comprehended  twenty-five  different 
forts  of  goods  imported  from  the  Eaft-Indies.  This  tax  was 
at  firft  laid  upon  almoft  all  other  forts  of  Indian  manufac¬ 
tures  ;  but  they  were  foon  after  prohibited  to  be  worn  in 
Great-Britain,  and  freed  from  this  tax. 

XX.  The  excife  on  foreign  liquors,  imported,  Ihall  be  taken 
notice  of  under  the  article  Excise. 

XXL  The  duties  called  prifage  and  butlerage,  the  former  of 
which  is  payable  by  all  natives,  importers  of  wine,  except  the 
merchants  of  London,  Southampton,  Cbefter,  and  the  Cinque 
Ports,  being  one  ton,  if  ten  tons,^or  more,  and  under  20,  be 
imported;  and  two  tons,  if 20  tons,  or  more,  be  imported 
by  one  fhip  ;  and  the  latter  is  payable  by  all  foreigners,  im¬ 
porters  of  wine,  in  lieu  of  prifage,  being  2  s.  per  ton  on  the 
.  quantity  imported  ;  which  duties  belong  by  cuitom  heredita¬ 
rily  to  the  crown. 

XXII.  A  new  additional  duty  upon  coals  imported  into  the  port 
of  London,  firft  granted  by  the  5th  monev-aft,  Anne,  pari.  1. 
fen',  x,  from  May  15,  1708,  to  May  15,  1716,  being  an 
additional  tax  of  2  s.  per  chalder  or  ton,  and  appropriated  to 
the  fame  purpofe,  as  the  8th  branch  of  the  cuftoms  before- 
mentioned.  This  tax,  together  with  the  Laid  8th  branch 
were  continued  to  the  28th  of  September  1724,  and,  from  the 
refpeftive  times  of  their  expiration,  appropriated  to  the  build- 
ing  fifty  new  churches,  by  the  9th  money-aft,  Anne,  pari.  4. 
feu.  1. 

XXIII.  The  one  third  fubfidy,  firft  granted  by  the  4th  money- 
adt,  Anne,  pari.  1.  fell.  2,  and  by  the  third  money-aft,  Anne, 
pari.  2.  fell.  4?  continued  to  March  8,  1806-7,  being  an 
additional  tax  upon  all  wines  and  merchandize  imported,  equal 
to  one  third  of  the  old  fubfidy. 

XXI\  .  J  he  additional  duty  on  fpice  and  piftures,  and  new 
duty  on  drugs,  firft  granted  by  the  4th  money-aft,  Anne, 
pari.  1.  feff.  3,  and  by  the  3d  money-aft,  Anne,  pari.  3.  feff. 
I,  continued  for  ever.  By  this  branch  an  additional  duty  of 
5  1.  per  cent,  ad  valorem  is  laid  upon  all  fpice,  and  20  1.  per 
cent,  on  all  piftures  (for  fale  or  private  ufe)  imported  ;  on 
drugs  1 0 1.  percent,  ad  valorem  on  fome,  and  4 1.  percent,  on 
others  ;  on  coffee,  tea,  and  chocolate,  an  additional  duty 
equal  to  that  in  the  eleventh  branch  ;  on  China  ware  12I. 
pei  cent,  as  fold  at  the  public  fale  ;  and  on  white  calicoes,  not 
charged  as  muflins,  or  Indian  dimities,  and  on  all  other  manu¬ 
factures  of  cotton,  1 5  1.  per  cent,  as  fold  at  the  public  fale. 
XXV .  The  two  thirds  fubfidy,  firft  granted  by  the  5  th  money- 
aft,  Anne,  pari.  1.  feff.  3,  and  by  the  fame  aft  with  the 
former  continued  for  ever ;  being  an  additional  tax  on  all  wines 
and  merchandize  imported,  equal  to  two  thirds  of  the  old  fub¬ 
fidy ;  but  feveral  forts  of  goods  are  exempted  from  this  duty. 
^■■^-VI.  The  duty  on  white  woollen  cloths  exported,  beino-  a 
duty  5  s.  per  piece,  granted  without  limitation  of  time,  by  an 
aft,  Anne,  pari.  2.  feff.  4,  as  mentioned  in  part. 

XXVII.  The  new  duty  on  pepper  and  raifins,  and  a  further 
new  duty  on  fpice,  firft  granted  by  the  4th  money-aft,  Anne, 
pari.  3.  feff.  2.  to  continue  for  thirty-two  years  from  Lady- 
Day  1710,  by  which  an  additional  duty  of  is.  6d.  per  pound 
was  laid  on  all  pepper  imported  (long  pepper  was  afterwards 
excepted)  5  s.  per  hundred  weight  on  raifins,  3  s.  per  pound 
on  fnuff,  not  of  our  plantations,  and  on  Ipiceries,  viz.  nut- 
megs,  cinnamon,  cloves,  and  mace,  a  new  duty  equal  to  all 
the  duties  then  payable  upon  them. 

XXVIII.  The  new  duty  on  candles  imported,  firft  granted  by 
the  5th  money- aft,  Anne,  pari.  3.  feff.  2,  and  by  the  8th 
money-aft,  Anne,  pari.  4,  feff.  1,  continued  for  ever ;  be¬ 
ing  an  additional  duty  of  4  d.  per  pound  on  wax,  and  a  half¬ 
penny  per  pound  on  tallow-candles  imported. 

XXIX.  The  duty  on  coals  exported,  granted  for  32  years,  from 
March  8,  1710-11,  in  lieu  of  all  former  duties,  by  the  3d 
money-aft,  Anne,  pari.  4.  left.  1,  being  a  duty  of  feven  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  upon  coals  exported. 

XXX.  The  additional  duty  on  candles  imported,  firft  grant¬ 
ed  by  the  3d  money-aft,  Anne,  pari.  4.  feff.  1,  to  continue 
or  32  years  from  March  25,  1711,  being  a  new  additional 
tax  equal  to  the  former. 

XXXI.  The  new  duty  on  hides,  Ikins,  &c.  imported,  firft 
granted  by  the  6th  money-aft,  Anne,  pari.  4.  feff.  1,  to 
continue  for  32  years  from  June  24,  1711,  being  an  addi¬ 
tional  tax  of  twenty- one  feveral  particular  kinds,  upon  twenty- 
one  particular  forts  of  hides  and  Ikins  named  in  the  aft,  and 
upon  all  others  not  named,  or  pieces  of  hides  or  Ikins,  or  ma¬ 
nufactures  confifting  moftly  of  leather,  1 5  1.  per  cent,  ad  va¬ 
lorem  ;  and  upon  parchment  6d.  per  dozen,  and  upon  vellum 
1  s.  per  dozen. 

XXXII.  The  new  duty  on  hops  imported,  firft  granted  by  the 
7th  money-aft,  Anne,  pari.  4.  feff.  1,  for  four  years  from 
June  1,  1711,  being  an  additional  tax  of  3  d.  per  pound  on 
all  hops  imported. 

XXXIII.  A  new  duty  upon  rock-fa't  exported  to  Ireland, 
alter  June  1 1,  17H,  being  a  duty  of  9  s.  per  ton  ;  but  the 
exporter  is  allowed  the  draw-back  for  the  former  duty,  upon 
Ihewing  a  certificate  of  it’s  having  been  paid.  It  was  firft 
impofed  for  thirty-two  years  from  the  above  day,  by  the  10th 
money-aft,  Anne,  pari.  4.  feff.  1. 

XXXIV.  The  new  duty  on  foap,  paper,  See.  imported,  firft 


cus 

granted  by  the  3d  money-aft,  Anne,  pari.  4.  feff  i,  to  coh- 
mue  for  32  years  on  foap,  from  the  10th  of  June  171-3  •  oh 

mimed fl°m  2tth  °7une  *7I2i  and  on  linnens  ftriped,* 
from  T,’|Pai1  ’  laine£  °f  ^ed  after  the  manufacture! 
2d  nlr  y  20 a  17 \ 12 A  By  thlS  branch  an  additional  duty  of 

ties'  oPf  fiftvUf  15  m  T n  al!  f°aP  ;  additional  du- 

tlCS  °f  f ft/  feveral  kinds  are  laid  upon  fo  many  forts  of  paper 

2oTCperrcema  ad  ’  ^  f  f°rtS  °f  P^r  not  named, 

20.  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ,  and  upon  the  linnens  above  de¬ 
fer,  bed  ,j  1.  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Books,  p.mts,  and  mao* 
imported,  were  Itkewife  by  this  aa  loaded  vvi*  an’additS 

aboHflied?  ^  ^  ^  ’  but  Ms  “  was 

*??Y-  ThcaV!ra'  d“<yon  hides,  Ikins,  &c.  imported, 
was  firft  granted  by  the  4th  money-aft,  Anne,  pari.  4  feff  2 

to  continue  for  thirty-two  years  from  Aug.  1 .  17  x  2,  on  hides! 
&c;  Irom  July  1,  1712,  on  wire  ;  and  from  June  16,  1712 
on  coffee,  tea,  and  drugs,  except  drugs  for  dyeing,  an.l  tur¬ 
pentine  from  the  plantations.  By  this  branch  new  additional 
duties  of  twenty-one  different  kinds  were  laid  upon  twenty- 
one  forts  of  hides  and  Ikins  particularly  named,  and  on  all 
others  not  named,  on  all  pieces,  and  on  all  manufactures 
moitly  of  leather,  15  1.  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  And  the  fol¬ 
lowing  additional  duties  were  laid  upon  the  following 
goods  imported,  viz.  on  parchment,  2  s.  per  dozen ;  on  vel¬ 
lum,  3  s.  per  dozen;  on  ftarch,  2d.  per  pound;  on  coffee, 

1  s.  per  pound  ;  on  tea  from  the  Eaft-Indies,  2  s.  per  pound 
and  from  any  other  place,  5  s.  per  pound  ;  and  on  drugs  20  l! 
per  cent,  ad  valorem.  How  cruel  is  it  to  tax  fo  highly  even 
the  Iicknefs  and  difeafes  of  the  people  ! 

XXXVI.  The  newdutyon  coals  exported,  firftgranted  by  the 
3  money-a£l,  Anne,  pail.  5.  feff.  1,  to  continue  for  thirty- 
two  years  from  Auguft  2,  1714,  being  an  additional  duty  of 
5  s.  per  chalder  on  coals  exported  on  foreign  bottoms,  and  <s.- 
on  thofe  exported  in  Britilh  bottoms.  This  was  fo  far  a  wife 
regulation  :  but  the  duty  was  not  high  enough,  becaufe  the 
duties  upon  coals  brought  to  London  ftill  exceed  thofe  on 
coals  exported. 

XXX Vil,  The  newdutyon  fail-cloth,  imported,  firft  impofed 
by  an  act,  Anne,  pari.  4.  feff  3,  for  feven  years  from  July 
2I»  17 13>  being  an  additional  duty  of  1  d.  per-ell. 

XXXVJII.  The  additional  duty  on  foap,  paper,  &c.  imported, 
firft  granted  by  the  3d  money-aft,  Anne,  pari.  5.  fell',  x,  to 
continue  for  thirty-two-  years  from  Auguft  2,  1714,  being  an 
additional  duty  upon  foap  and  paper  imported,  of  half  the 
duty  impofed  by  the  30th  branch,  upon  the  linnens  there 
delcnbed,  an  additional  duty  of  15  1.  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
and  a  new  additional  duty  of  2d.  per  pound  on  ftarch. 

To  this  long  lift  I  Ihall  add  two  other  branches  of  cuftoms, 
which  I  have  not  before-mentioned,  becaufe  they  are  feldom, 
if  ever,  brought  into  any  account ;  and  the  firft  will  never,  I 
hope,  produce  any  thing  confiderable ;  butthelaftis  now,  I 
believe^  confiderablc3  and  will5  I  hope3  be  every  year  more 
and  more  fo.  The  two  I  mean  are, 

XXXIX.  A  duty  of  5  s.  per  ton  on  all  French  fhips,  impofed 
by  the  aft,  12  Car.  II.  cap.  18,  to  continue  as  long  as  the 
duty  of  50  fous  per  ton,  or  any  part  thereof,  on  Britilh  fhips, 
is  continued  in  France,  and  for  three  months  after.  But, 
whether  Dunkirk  fhips  have  been  obliged  to  pay  this  duty,  I 
know  not.  J 

XL.  Is  what  we  ufually  call  the  plantation  duties,  impofed 
by  the  aft,  25  Car.  II.  cap.  7.  for  ever;  being  duties  of  fe¬ 
veral  kinds  upon  feveral  forts  of  goods,  Ihipped  in  our  plan¬ 
tations,  and  not  to  be  brought  to  England.  Tothefewe 
Ihould  likewife  add, 

XLI.  The  Barbadoes  duty,  which  is  a  duty  of  4!.  10  s.  per 
cent,  payable  in  Barbadoes,  and  the  Leeward  Illands,  on  goods 
exported  from  thence,  every  Ihilling  of  which  is  now  brought 
home,  inftead  of  being  applied  towards  the  fupport  of  thofe 
illands,  as  it  was  at  firft  defigned,  when  granted  by  the 
people  there. 

Remarks. 

Thefe  were  our  cuftom- duties  fubfifting  at  the  end  of  queen 
Anne  s  reign  ;  what  additions  upon  additions  have  been 
made  fince,  may  be  feen  in  Saxby’s  Book  of  Rates.  But 
without  enumerating  all  of  them,  which  are  too  tedious, 
\Ve  may  fee,  what  a  maze  our  merchants  muft  be  in  about 
them,  when  they  come  to  their  computation.  If  likewife 
we  confider  the  many  exceptions,  and  exceptions  from  ex¬ 
ceptions  ;  the  many  regulations,  and  regulations  of  regula¬ 
tions,  for  collefting  thofe  cuftoms,  we  muft  conclude  it  no 
eafy  matter  for  any  merchant  in  this  country  to  be  mafter 
Of  this  branch  of  his  bufinefs,  if  he  be  what  we  call  a  general 
merchant. 

In  order  to  lead  perfons  deftrous  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  methods  of  calculating  the  duties  of  cuftoms,  as  they  are 
reprelented  in  Saxby,  the  beft  Book  of  Rates  at  prefent 
extant,  we  refer  to  the  conclufion  of  every  letter  throughout 
this  work,  where  this  bufinefs  is  fufficiently  treated  "of  to 
underftand  the  prefent  ftate  of  thofe  duties,  and  indeed  any 
future  variations  to  which  they  may  be  liable. 

But  why  we  have  not  included  a  book  of  rates  ready  com¬ 
puted,  fee  the  end  of  letter  A,  and  it’s  conclufion,  called 
a  Short  Enquiry;  Sic. 

Of 
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Of  foiiie  determined  cafes  in  law  relating  to  the  bufinefs  of 

the  Cuftoms. 

Every  merchant  fhall  have  free  liberty  to  break  bulk  in  any 
port  allowed  by  law,  and  to  pay  cuftom  for  no  more  than  he 
fhall  enter  and  land  ;  provided  the  mafter,  or  purler,  firft 
make  declaration  upon  oath,  before  any  two  principal  officers 
of  the  port,  of  the  true  contents  of  his  (hip’s  lading,  and 
fhall  after  declare  upon  oath,  before  the  cuftomer,  colledlor, 
&c.  or  any  two  of  them,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
goods  landed  at  the  other  port  where  bulk  was  firft  broken, 
and  to  whom  they  did  belong. 

A  merchant  brought  80  tons  of  bay-falt  to  a  port  in  England, 
and  out  of  that  fhip  fold  20  tons,  and  difcharged  the  fame  in¬ 
to  another  then  in  the  fame  port,  without  being  actually  put 
on  fhore  ;  for  the  reft,  being  60  tons,  the  mafter  agreed  for 
the  cuftoms,  and  landed  them  :  thofe  20  tons,  though  always 
water-borne,  were  yet  adjudged  to  pay  ;  the  difcharging  them 
out  of  the  fhip  amounting  to  as  much  as  laying  them  on  land, 
the  fame  being  done  in  port,  and  the  king  would  otherwife 
be  defrauded.  But  a  fhip  carried  in  by  ftorm,  and  part  landed, 
to  preferve  the  veflel,  before  the  duty  paid,  is  not  fubjedt  to  a 
forfeiture.  Coke,  12  part.  fol.  17,  18.  Plowden,  9.  fo- 
gaffa’s  cafe. 

2.  Allfbreign  goods  (except  wines,  currants,  and  wrought 
filk?)  firft  imported,  fhall  be  again  exported  by  any  Englifli 
merchant  within  12  months,  and  thofe  exporting  fuch  goods, 
fir  all  have  allowance,  and  be  repaid  by  the  officer  that  re¬ 
ceived  the  fame,  one  moiety  of  the  fubfidy  that  was  paid  at 
firft,  on  due  proof  made  by  certificate  of  the  due  entry.  &c. 
after  all  which  duly  performed,  the  moiety  firft  paid  inwards 
fhall,  without  delay,  be  repaid,  as  alfo  the  whole  additional 
duty  of  filk,  linnen,  and  tobacco,  as  before  directed.  If  the 
officer  refufe  to  pay,  whether  the  merchant-exporter  may  not 
bring  an  adlion  againft  him  upon  the  debt  created  in  law,  as 
he  that  hath  a  tally  may  do  ?  Hobart,  270.  Lutw.  2I5>  221. 
14  Hen.  VII. 

3.  And  if  there  be  any  agreement  now  in  force,  formerly 
made  with  merchants  ftrangers,  or  their  fadtors,  or  fhall 
hereafter  with  any  merchant,  or  faeftor,  for  foreign  goods,  to 
be  brought  into  the  port  of  London,  or  any  other  of  this  king¬ 
dom,  or  principality  of  Wales,  and  to  be  exported  again  by 
way  of  compofition  :  all  other  merchants  his  majefty  s  fub- 
jedls  fhall  be  admitted  into  the  fame,  and  not  excluded  any 
privilege  granted  the  ftranger  by  any  private  agreement,  un¬ 
der  the  fame  condition  and  reftridtion  as  the  merchant-ftran- 
gcr.  Rolls  Abridg.  599. 

4.  Every  merchant,  as  well  Englifh  as  ftrangers,  fhipping 
any  kind  of  wines  that  have  formerly  paid  all  duties  inwards, 
fhall  be  allowed  them,  except  to  Englifhmen  20  s.  per  ton, 
and  the  ftranger  25  s.  per  ton,  on  due  proof  of  the  entry  and 
payment  inwards,  and  of  tbefhippingto  be  exported,  as  above. 

5.  Any  merchant,  denizen,  or  ftranger,  exporting  Spanifh, 
or  foreign  wool,  fhall  have  liberty  fo  to  do,  with  this  fur¬ 
ther  condition,  of  not  exporting  them  in  any  other  than  Eng¬ 
lifh  (hipping,  on  pain  of  conftfcation.  12  Car.  II.  cap.  32. 
14  Car.  II.  cap.  18. 

6.  Every  merchant,  Englifh  or  ftranger,  that  fhall  fhip  or 
export  currants  formerly  entered,  fhall  be  allowed  thofe  fub- 
fidies  paid  inwards,  except  is.  6d.  for  every  hundred  weight 
to  the  Englifh,  and  is.  8d.i  to  the  ftranger,  on  due  proof, 
as  in  the  fecond  article. 

7.  If  any  merchant,  having  duly  paid  all  duties  inwards  for 
foreign  goods,  and,  by  real'on  of  bad  fale,  be  forced  to  keep 
the  fame,  or  any  part,  after  the  fpace  of  a  year,  he  may  fhip 
the  fame  for  exportation,  without  further  duty,  on  proof  the 
fame  was  entered,  and  fubfidy  paid  inward. 

8.  Every  merchant  importing  wines,  on  due  entries  of  the 
fame,  fhall  be  allowed  12  per  cent,  for  leakage. 

9.  Every  hogfhead  of  wine  that  fhall  be  run  out,  and  not  full 
(even  inches,  fhall  be  accounted  for  outs,  and  pay  no  fubfidy. 
And  by  fome  it  is  conceived,  no  freight  fhall  be  paid  for  the 
fame  ;  but  that  fhould  feem  hard,  as  the  fault  may  be  in  the 
cafks,  or  ill  flowing  (of  which,  by  cuftom,  the  mafter  has  no 
charge,  efpecially  French  wines,  but  it  belongs  to  certain  offi¬ 
cers  beyond  feas,  from  whence  they  are  imported)  befides  the 
goods,  empty  or  full,  take  up  tonnage  in  his  fhip.  Boyce  verf. 
Cole,  fenior  and  junior.  Hill.  27  Car.  II.  in  B.  R. 

10.  If  any  wines  prove  corrupt,  and  fit  only  to  diftil  into  hot 
waters,  or  to  make  vinegar,  the  owner  fhall  be  abated  in  the 
fubfidy  according  to  his  damages,  by  diferetion  of  the  col¬ 
lectors  and  one  of  the  principal  officers. 

11.  Any  tobacco,  or  other  goods  imported,  receiving  dam¬ 
age  by  fait  water,  or  otherwife,  fo  as  to  prejudice  the  fale, 
the  principal  officers  of  the  Cuftom-Houfe,  or  any  two  of 
them,  may  chufe  two  indifferent  merchants,  who  fhall  cer¬ 
tify  and  declare,  on  their  corporal  oaths,  the  damage  they 
have  received,  and  diminution  of  value,  according  to  which 
abatement  is  to  be  made.  There  is  a  book  at  the  Cuftom- 
Houfe  in  which-is  a  general  value  fet  on  all  goods,  among 
which  is  tobacco. 

By  an  a£t  12  Ann.  cap.  8.  §.  8.  there  is  to  be  no  allowance 
for  damaged  tobacco  ;  but,  on  refufal  of  the  duties,  the  to¬ 
bacco  is  to  be  burned. 

12.  All  merchants-ftrangers,  who  do  pay  double  fubfidy  for 
lead,  tin,  woollen  cloth,  fhall  alfo  pay  double  for  native  ma- 
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nufa&tlres  of  wool  ;  and  for  all  ether  goods,  inwards  or  out* 
wards,  3d.  in  the  pound  befides  the  fubfidy.  Nor  can  fuch 
merchants-ftrangers  land  their  goods  before  they  have  agreed 
for  the  cuftoms,  notwithftanding  charta  mercatoria. 

13.  Merchants,  trading  into  the  port  of  London,  may  lade 
and  unlade  their  goods  at  any  lawful  keys,  See.  between  the 
Tower  and  London-Bridge,  and  between  fun-rifing  and  Pet¬ 
ting,  from  the  10th  of  September  to  the  10th  of  March  ;  and 
between  fix  in  the  morning  and  fix  in  the  evening,  from  the 
10th  of  March  to  the  10th  of  September,  giving  notice  to 
the  refpedtive  officers  to  attend,  who,  on  refufal,  forfeit  for 
every  default  5  1. 

14.  The  merchants  of  York,  Kingftonupon  Hull,  and  New- 
caftle  upon  Tyne,  and  their  members,  fhall  be  allowed  free 
of  cuftom  two  of  the  northern  cloths  and  kerfeys  in  10  to  be 
fhipped  in  thofe  ports  in  the  name  of  double  wrappers,  as  for¬ 
merly  allowed  them  there. 

■15.  The  merchants  of  Exeter,  and  other  weftern  parts,  fhall 
be  allowed,  free  of  fubfidies,  one  perpetuana  in  10  for  a  wrap¬ 
per,  and  three  Devons  dozen  in  20  for  wrappers,  to  be  fhip¬ 
ped  out  of  the  ports  of  Exeter,  Plymouth,  Dartmouth,  Barn- 
ftaple,  Lyme  Regis,  or  the  members  thereof. 

16.  All  merchants  tranfporting  any  fort  of  woollen,  whether 
new  or  old  drapery,  as  alfo  all  bays  and  cottons,  fhall  be  al¬ 
lowed  one  in  10  for  a  wrapper,  free  of  cuftom. 

N.  B.  All  thefe  feveral  allowances  are  not  by  a£t  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  but  purely  his  majefty’s  gracious  benignity  towards 
encouraging  the  merchants  trade. 

17.  Every  merchant  fhall  be  allowed,  on  all  other  goods  liable 
to  poundage,  five  in  the  hundred  of  all  the  faid  fubfidies  of 
poundage. 

18.  The  officers  who  fit  above  in  the  Cuftom-Houfe  of  Lon¬ 
don,  fhall  attend  there  from  nine  to  twelve  in  the  forenoon, 
and  one  officer  in  the  afternoon,  during  fuch  time  as  the  of¬ 
ficers  are  to  wait  at  the  water-fide,  for  the  better  deciding  all 
controverfies  that  may  happen  concerning  merchants  war¬ 
rants  ;  all  other  officers  fhall  attend  in  the  Cuftom-Houfe  of 
every  refpedtive  port,  from  nine  to  twelve,  and  from  two  to 
four. 

19.  Every  merchant,  making  entry  inwards  or  outwards  fhall 
be  difpatched  in  order  as  he  comes ;  and  if  any  officer  put 
any  merchant,  or  his  fervant,  duly  attending  and  making  his 
entries,  to  draw  any  other  gratuity  than  is  limited  in  the  a<9: 
of  tonnage  and  poundage,  Sec.  if  the  mafter-officer,  he  fhall, 
upon  complaint,  be  ftridtly  admonifhed  of  his  duty ;  but,  if 
the  clerk,  he  fhall  be  prefently  difcharged  of  his  fervice. 

20.  The  lord  mayor,  commonalty,  and  citizens  of  London, 
their  officers,  or  deputies,  for  the  offices  of  package,  fcavage, 
baleage,  or  portage,  of  any  goods  of  aliens,  or  their  fons  bom 
unfreemen,  imported  or  exported  into,  or  out  of  the  city  of 
London,  or  ports  thereof,  unto  or  from  parts  beyond  the  feas, 
concerning  receiving  or  taking  any  fee  or  rates  heretofore 
ufually  taken,  may  receive  the  fame,  any  thing  in  the  adt  of 
tonnage,  &c.  or  other  act,  to  the  contrary  notwithftanding. 

21.  All  antient  duties  heretofore  lawfully  taken  by  any  city 
or  town  corporate,  their  farmers,  Sic.  for  maintenance  of 
bridges,  keys,  Sic.  fhall  and  may  be  received  as  formerly, 
any  thing  to  the  contrary  notwithftanding. 

22.  The  under-fearcher,  or  other  officers  of  Gravefend,  may 
fearch  any  fhip  outward-bound,  but  not,  without  reafonable 
caufe,  detain  them  above  three  tides,  on  pain  of  lofing  their 
office,  and  rendering  damage  to  the  merchant  and  owner  ; 
nor  fhall  the  officers  of  the  out-ports  detain  any  outward- 
bound  fhip  above  one  tide  after  fhe  is  laden,  and  ready  to  fet 
fail,  on  like  penalty. 

23.  All  timber  in  balks  eight  inches  fquare,  and  upwards, 
imported  from  beyond  feas,  fhall  be  rated  according  to  the 
meafure  of  timber,  the  foot  fquare  3  d.  for  the  value,  and, 
according  to  that  rate,  fhall  pay  for  fubfidy  I2d.  in  the 
pound,  according  to  poundage ;  and  all  under  eight  inches 
fquare,  and  above  five,  fhall  pay  as  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
rates  for  middle  balks  ;  and  all  under,  according  to  the  rate 
of  fmall  balks. 

24.  For  avoiding  oppreffions,  in  exadting  unreafonable  fees, 
no  officer,  or  clerk  of  any  Cuftom-Houfe,  fhall  exadt,  re¬ 
quire,  or  receive,  greater  fees  than  are,  or  fhall  be  eftablifh- 
ed  by  parliament,  on  default  to  forfeit  his  office. 

25.  All  fees  to  be  paid  to  the  cuftomer,  comptroller,  &c.  in 
the  port  of  London,  for  cockets  outwards,  fhall  be  paid  in 
one  fum,  to  hitn  who  delivers  the  cocket ;  and  the  merchant, 
after  payment  of  all  duties,  is  to  keep  his  own  cocket  till  be 
fhall  fhip  out  his  goods  fo  entered,  when  he  is  to  deliver  the 
fame  to  either  fearcher,  together  with  the  mark  and  number 
of  his  goods. 

26.  The  Cuftom-Houfe  officers  fhall  allow  to  all  perfons  mo¬ 
nies  due  to  them  for  the  half  fubfidy,  and  the  Algier  duty  of 
foreign  goods. 

27.  Any  merchant  denizen  born,  having  his  goods  taken  at 

fea,  or  loft,  the  duties  being  paid,  or  agreed  for,  may,  on 
due  proof,  fhip  from  the  fame  port  the  like  quantity,  with¬ 
out  paying  any  thing.  27  Ed.  III.  cap.  13.  12  Car.  II. 

cap.  4. 

If  the  importer  pay  ready  money,  he  fhall  be  allowed  10  per 
cent,  for  what  he  fhall  pay  down. 

28.  Ships  of  war  may  be  entered  and  fearched  for  unaccuf- 
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toraed  goods  the  officers  to  fee  none  be  unladen,  or  em¬ 
bezzled,  on  pain  of  100I.  fine.  14  Car.  II.  cap.  n. 
Goods  conveyed  fecretly  into  (hips,  and  carried  away  with¬ 
out  duties  paid,  the  owners  forfeit  double  value,  except  coals, 
which  only  forfeit  double  duty. 

29.  Allowances  are  to  be  given  merchants  for  damaged  goods, 
of  5  percent,  on  all  imported,  and  12  per  cent.  01° all  wines 
allowed  debentures  ;  but,  if  lefs  be  (hipped  than  is  in  the 
certificate,  the  goods  to  be  forfeited,  and  the  fubfidy  to  be 
received  ;  and  goods  lhipped  out  are  not  to  be  landed  a^ain 
in  England,  on  pain  of  forfeiture. 

All  goods  coming  our,  or  carried  into  Scotland  by  land,  fhajl 
pafs  through  Berwick  or  Carlifle,  and  pay  cuftom,  on  pain 
of  forfeiture. 

And,  although  by  this  a Q.  are  many  allowances,  they  are  re- 
ftrained  to  fuch  who  traffic  in  fhips. 

And,  whereas  all  manner  of  woollen  cloths  are  prohibited  by 
law  to  be  tranfported,  his  majefty  was  pleafed  to  grant  (by 
letters  patents  dated  the  24th  of  February,  27  Car. 'll.)  unto 
Frances,  countefs  of  Portland,  full  powers  for  31  years  to  li- 
cenfe  the  tranfporting  fuch  goods,  notwithftanding  fuch  pro¬ 
hibitory  laws  ;  which  is  now  put  in  execution  by  agreement, 
and  the  compofition  with  her  deputies  at  the  Cuftom-Houfe. 
CYDER,  is  the  juice  of  apples,  butnotofluch  as  areefteemed 
for  common  ufe  :  it  is  produced  from  the  moll  favage  dalles 
of  this  fruit,  and  from  thofe  whole  flavour  is  lealt  agreeable 
to  the  palate.  Some  of  them  are  fweet,  others  very  acid  : 
thefe  latter  produce  very  bad  cyder ;  and  the  bell  method  will 
be  either  to  root  up  the  plant,  or  improve  it  by  grafting.  The 
fweet  apples  are  the  only  proper  fruits  for  affording  an  agree¬ 
able  cyder,  which  neither  offends  the  palate,  nor  intoxicates 
the  head  :  they  fhould  be  gathered  from  the  tree,  but  may  be 
fliaken  down  with  poles.  They  are  afterwards  expofed  in 
heaps  to  the  open  air,  after  which  they  are  carried  into  the 
conservatory,  where  each  fpecies  is  ranged  according  to  it’s 
particular  degree  of  maturity,  and  in  order  to  be  preffed,  at 
different  times,  ’till  the  winter  be  far  advanced.  The  found 
fruits  are  firft  bruifed  in  a  large  circular  trough,  under  two 
wooden  wheels,  placed  in  an  upright  pofition,  and  whole 
axle-trees  are  fattened  to  a  turning  beam,  drawn  round  by  a 
horfe.  Thofe  who  are  unprovided  with  an  engine  of  this 
nature,  may  bruife  the  apples  with  peftles.  After  which  the 
pulpy  fubftance  is  conveyed  to  a  prefs,  whole  ftrutture  cor¬ 
responds  with  that  of  the  wine-prefs  ;  and,  to  prevent  it’s 
being  fluttered,  it  is  dilpofed  into  a  Iquare  bed,  tour  or  five 
inches  thick  ;  this  is  afterwaids  covered  with  a  furface  of 
draw,  which  ought  to  have  a  fmall  projection  over  the  Tides 
of  the  heap,  A  fecond  Iquare  of  the  crufhed  fruit  is  raifed 
upon  this  Ipread  of  ttraw,  another  lay  of  which  mutt  cover 
the  new  fquare  ;  and  this  difpofition  is  alternately  formed, 
as  long  as  is  judged  convenient.  Infiead  of  ttraw,  in  France, 
they  make  ufe  of  large  hair-cloths,  which  are  more  adapted’ 
to  contain  the  mure.  Tfie  great  beams  of  the  prefs  are  then 
lower’d  with  the  wheel,  and  the  juice  flows  into  a  fat  that 
is  funk  into  the  earth  ;  whence  it  is  afterwards  fluffed  into 
veffels,  where  it  is  fluttered  to  ferment  for  the  fpace  of  ic 
days,  or  three  weeks,  and  it  is  then  flopped  up. 

There  is  another  fmall  prefs,  which  prevents  the  trouble  of 
ranging  the  feveral  beds  of  fruit  and  ttraw  ;  it  is  called  a  box- 
prels,  from  it  s  fhape,  and  is  calculated  to  contain  the  feve¬ 
ral  fruits  that  are  to  be  preffed,  whether  apples,  pears,  or 
grapes.  One  end  terminates  in  a  moveable  beam,  worked 
by  a  wheel  and  a  ferew,  and  the  juice  flows  through  the  ca¬ 
vities  that  open  in  the  fide. 

If  we  would  have  cyder  in  it’s  perfe&ion,  and  to  flower  in 
the  glafs,  we  mutt  wait  ’till  it  has  been  properly  prepared  in 
the  vat,  and,  when  it  begins  to  tafte  agreeably,  it  mutt  be 
glued  like  wine,  and  may  then  be  drawn  off  in  bottles,  which 
will  preferve  it  much  better,  and  longer,  than  calks. 

The  laft  a&  relating  to  cyder  containing  the  tenor  of  that 
preceding  it,  we  judge  it  needlefs  to  give  the  former. 

The  laft  abb  of  1763,  relating  to  Cyder. 

Whereas  by  an  aft  made  in  the  laft  feffions  of  parliament, 
intituled,  4  an  aft  for  granting  to  his  majefty  feveral  addi- 
‘  tional  duties  upon  wines  imported  into  this  kingdom,  and 
‘  certain  duties  upon  all  cyder  and  perry,  and  for  raifing  the 
fum  of  three  millions  five  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  by 
‘  way  annuities  and  lotteries  to  be  charged  on  the  faid 
duties  .  a  duty  of  four  fhillings  per  hoglhead  was,  from 
and  aitei  the  fifth  day  of  July,  one  thoufand  feven  hun- 
4  dred  and  fixty-three,  granted  upon  all  cyder  and  perry 
4  wbicb  Ihould  be  made  in  Great-Britain,  to’ be  paid  by  the 
‘  nuker  thereof,  over  and  above  all  other  duties  then  payable 
for  cyder  or  perry  ;  and  it  was  thereby  diredled,  that  the 
4  am°unt  of  the  faid  duty  Ihould  be  paid  within  the  fpace 
4  Plx  weeks,  to  be  Computed  from  the  time  of  making  the 
charge,  in  manner  therein  mentioned,  by  the  officer  or 
°fficers  ofexcife;  and  all  makers  of  cyder  and  perry  were 
thereby  authorized  to  compound  for  "the  faid  duty,  after 
4  tbe  rate  therein  mentioned,  in  refpebt  of  the  cyder  and 
‘  perry  to  be  confirmed  in  their  own  private  families  only, 

*  ln  Pucb  manner,  with  fuch  exemptions,  privileges,  and  ad- 
‘  vantages,  and  under  fuch  regulations,  as  are  in  the  faid 
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‘  »a  allowed  and  provided  :  and  whereas  it  would  he  a  great 
relief  the  perfons  fubjea  to  the  (aid  dutv,  or  to  the 

‘  compofition  in  lieu  thereof  1 

t  nnrinne  •  i  “  ’  h130}’  Ot  whom  are  mduttrious 

<  P,  b,  ^  ,  h  arge  if  the  tin3e  for  payments  of 

‘  i  rgCd’  and  the  compofition  of  five 

<  !  autbonzed  to  be  made  by  the  faid  abt,  were  low- 

£  be/C  therefore  enabled  by  the  kina’s  moft  excellent 

4  by  and  With  the  advice  and  confent  of  the  lords 

t  iTf  ’,  ,3nd  commons>  in  this  prefentpar- 

ament  affembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  fame,  That 

H0™,  f?  thr  fifth  ^  of  July  thoufand  feven 
hundred  and  fixty-four,  ,n  lieu  and  inftead  of  the  time  of 

fix  weeks,  limited  by  the  faid  aft  for  the  payment  of  the 

‘  °uuydeland  perr?’  the  fPace  of  fix  calender 

months  fhall  be  and  is  hereby  allowed  for  the  payment  of 

the  laid  duty,  to  be  computed  from  the  time  of  :  akin*  the 
charge  thereof  j  and  the  faid  duty  fhall,  from  and  after  the 
expiration  of  the  faid  fix  months,  be  recovered  and  levied 
in  fiich  manner  as  the  fame  could  or  might  have  been  re- 
4  c°vered  a“d  levied  by  virtue  of  the  faid  former  aft,  at  or 
after  the  expiration  of  the  laid  time  therein  limited  for  pav- 
‘  ment  thereof;  and  be  it  further  enabled  by  the  authority 
aforefaid,  1  hat  from  and  after  the  fifth  day  of  July,  one 
thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fixty-four,  when  any  perfon, 

*  beiIjg  a  maker  of  cyder  or  perry  within  this  kingdom,  fhall 
be  defirous  of  compounding  for  the  faid  duty  on  cyder  and 

‘  perry,  to  be  confumed  in  the  private  family  of  fuch  perfon 
‘  onV>. lt  111311  be  Jawful  for  the  commiffioners  ofexcife  for 
4  the  time  being  in  England  and  Scotland  refpedivelv,  as 
4  the  cafe  may  be,  or  the  major  part  of  fuch  refpeaive  com- 
4  mi“1013ers>  or  fuch  perfon  or  perfons  as  they,  or  the  major 
pait  of  them  fhall  refpebtivdy  appoint  for  that  purpofe  ; 
and,  in  default  of  luch  appointment  then  for  the  collebtor 
4  and  fupervifor  for  the  diftribt  and  divifion  within  which  the 
perfon  defiring  to  make  fuch  compofition  doth  or  lhall  in- 
4  bablt  (and  the  laid  commiffioners  of  excile,  and  the  perfons 
4  lo  to  be  appointed  by  them,  and  in  default  thereof,  fuch 

*  collector  and  fupervifors  as  aforefaid,  are  hereby  refpebtively 
4  required)  upon  receiving  from  fuch  perfon  an  exabt  lift, 
c  1.§Iled  by  blm  or  ber>  °f  the  feveral  perfons  of  the  age  of 
‘  ctght  years  and  upwards,  whereof  his  or  her  family  con- 

ftfts  (Specifying  their  chriftian  and  fin  names  therein)  to 
compound  and  agree  with  every  perfon  fo  delivering  in 
luch  lift,  for  and  in  lieu  of  the  duty  of  four  fhillings  granted 
4  by  the  faid  abt  on  cyder  and  perry  to  be  confumed  in  his 
‘  or  her  own  private  family  only,  at  the  rate  of  two  (billings 
4  per  annum  for  each  perfon  which  fhall  be  mentioned  in 
4  -rucb  ]ift’  in  beu  and  inftead  of  the  compofition  of  five 
fhillings  authorized  to  be  made  by  the  faid  aft  ;  which 
4  compofition,  after  the  rate  of  two  (hillings  as  aforefaid, 

4  fhall  laft  for  one  year,  and  be  renewed  annually  ;  and  the 
e  money  arifing  thereby  fhall  be  paid  down  at  the  refpebtive 
times  of  making  the  compofition ;  and  in  cafe  the  family  of 
any  perfon  making  the  compofition  fhall  be  increafed  at 
any  time  during  the  year  compounded  for,  then  every  per- 
4  fon  whofe  family  fhall  be  fo  increafed  fhall  deliver  in  an 
additional  lift,  containing  the  names  of  the  feveral  perfons 
‘  of  the  age  of  eight  years  and  upwards  added  to  the  family, 

*  and  fhall  then  alfo  pay  down  a  proportionable  compofition 

*  f°r  the  perfons  fo  added,  videlicet,  two-pence  for  each  ca- 
4  lender  month  that  fhall  be  unexpired  of  the  year  for  which 
4  his  or  her  compofition  was  made,  for  each  and  every  perfon 
‘  fo  added,  and  like  manner  frefh  lifts  fhall  be  delivered,  and 
4  compofitions  made  accordingly  every  year :  and  that  the 
‘  monies  arifing  by  the  faid  compofttions  fhall  be  applied  in 
4  fiich  manner,  and  for  fuch  purpofes,  as  the  duties  granted 

by  the  faid  abt  were  thereby  direbted  to  be  applied  ;  and  all 
4  parts  of  the  faid  abt  (not  hereby  altered)  relating  to  the 
4  compofttions  thereby  authorized  to  be  made  for  the  faid 
4  duty,  and  alfo  to  the  perfons  compounding  in  purfuance 
of  the  power  thereby  given,  and  for  preventing  and  pu- 
nifhing  all  frauds,  with  refpebt  to  the  faid  compofttions,  and 
for  fecuring  the  faid  duty,  fhall  take  effect,  and  be  in  full 
4  force,  applied,  and  put  in  execution,  with  refpebt  to  the 
compofition  hereby  allowed  to  be  made,  and  to  all  perfons 
-  compounding  under  the  authority  of  this  abt,  and  for  pre- 
4  venting  and  punifhing  all  frauds  in  relation  thereto,  and 
4  for  fecuring  the  faid  duty,  as  fully  and  effebtually,  to  all 
4  intents  and  purpofes,  as  if  fuch  parts  of  the  faid  abt  Were 
4  herein  fpecially  repeated,  re-enabted,  and  applied  to  this 
4  prefent  abt. 

4  And  be  it  further  enabted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid, 

4  That  from  and  after  the  fifth  day  of  July,  one  thoufand 
4  feven  hundred  and  fixty-four,  all  and  every  perfon  and 
4  perfons,  not  being  a  compounder  or  compounders,  who 
4  fhall  intend  to  make  any  cyder  or  perry,  at  or  with  any 
4  mill  prefs,  or  other  utenfil  whatfoever,  not  being  the  pro- 
4  perty  of  fuch  perfon  or  perfons,  but  of  any  other  perfon  or 
4  perfons,  whether  compounding  or  not  compounding  for 
4  the  faid  duty,  fhall,  ten  days  at  the  leaft  before  he,°fhe, 

4  or  they  fhall  begin  to  make  cyder  or  perry,  make  a  true 
4  and  particular  entry  in  writing,  at  the  office  of  cxcife  next 
4  to  the  place  where  fuch  cyder  or  perry  fhall  be  intended 
4  to  be  made,  of  his,  her,  or  their  rerpebtive  name  or  names  ; 
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and  of  every  mill,  prefs,  and  other  utenfil  fo  intended  to 
be  imployed  ;  and  of  the  name  or  names  of  the  Owner  or 
owners  thereof,  and  alfo  of  every  florehoufe,  warehoufe, 
cellar,  or  other  place  wherein  fuch  maker  or  makers  intend 
to  lay  or  keep  fuch  cyder  or  perry  ;  and  if  any  fuch  maker 
or  makers  fhall  make  ufe  of  any  other  mill,  prefs,  or  uten- 
fil,  florehoufe,  warehoufe,  cellar,  or  other  place  whatfo- 
ever,  either  for  the  making,  laying,  or  keeping,  any  cyder 
or  perry,  without  having  made  fuch  entry  as  aforefaid,  or 
any  entry  thereof,  in  purfuance  of  the  faid  former  aft,  he, 
fhe,  or  they,  fhall  refpeftively  forfeit  and  lofe  the  fum  of 
twenty- five  pounds  for  every  fuch  offence  :  and  all  and 
every  the  officers  of  excife,  fhall,  at  all  times  in  the  day¬ 
time,  be  permitted,  upon  their  requefls,  to  enter  the  mill- 
houfe,  florehoufe,  warehoufe,  cellar,  and  all  other  places 
wbatfoever  ufed  by  any  fuch  maker  or  makers  as  aforefaid, 
either  for  the  making,  laying,  or  keeping  of  cyder  or 
perry,  of  which  notice  fhall  or  ought  to  have  been  given, 
in  purfuance  of  this  aft ;  and  to  gauge  and  take  an  ac¬ 
count  of  all  the  cyder  or  perry  which  fhall  be  there  found, 
and  fhall  thereof  make  return  or  report  in  writing  to  the 
refpeftive  commiffioners  of  excife  in  Great-Britain,  or 
fuch  other  perfon  or  perfons  as  they  fhall  refpeftively  ap¬ 
point  to  receive  the  fame,  leaving  a  true  copy  of  fuch  re¬ 
port  in  writing,  under  his  or  their  hand  or  hands,  with 
or  for  fuch  maker  or  makers  of  cyder  or  perry  :  and  fuch 
report  or  return  of  the  faid  officer  or  officers  fhall  be  a 
charge  upon  fuch  maker  or  makers  of  cyder  or  perry ;  and 
the  amount  of  the  duties  thereby  charged  fhall  be  paid  by 
fuch  maker  or  makers  refpeftively,  within  fuch  time  as  is 
by  this  aft  appointed. — Provided  always,  and  be  it  further 
enafted  by  the  authority  aforefaid.  That  from  and  after 
the  faid  fifth  day  of  July,  no  owner  or  proprietor  what- 
foever  of  any  mill,  prefs,  or  other  utenfil  for  the  making 
of  cyder  or  perry,  which  fhall  be  let  out  or  lent  to  any 
other  perfon  for  the  purpofe  of  making  cyder  or  perry,  fhall 
be  obliged  to  give  any  notice  of  the  letting  or  lending  fuch 
mill,  prefs,  or  other  utenfil,  or  of  the  making  cyder  or 
perry  therewith,  by  the  perfon  to  whom  the  fame  fhall  be 
fo  let  or  lent ;  any  thing  in  the  faid  former  aft  contained 
to  the  contrary  thereof  in  any  wife  notwiihftanding. 

And  for  the  better  accommodation  of  fuch  makers  of  cyder 
or  perry,  who  fhall  compound  for  the  duty  on  cyder  and 
perry  granted  by  the  faid  recited  aft  :  be  it  further  enafted, 
by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That  from  and  after  the  fifth 
day  of  July,  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fixty-four, 
when  any  fuch  maker  fhall  intend  to  fell  or  difpofe  of  any 
cyder  or  perry  immediately  from  the  mill  pound’s  mouth, 
or  place  where  the  fame  fhall  be  made,  the  officer  of  excife 
of  the  divifion  or  place  where  fuch  makers  fhall  refide,  fhall, 
and  he  is  hereby  required,  during  the  time  of  making  cyder 
or  perry  only,  and  at  no  other  time,  to  deliver  to,  and 
leave  with  fuch  maker,  if  demanded,  in  writing,  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity  of  blank  certificates,  numbered  one,  two, 
three,  and  fo  on  in  an  arithmetical  progreffion,  to  be  filled 
up  by  fuch  maker,  and  fubferibed  by  him  or  her,  who 
fhall  exprefs  in  each  of  the  faid  certificates  that  fhall  be 
filled  up,  the  exaft  number  of  gallons  of  cyder  or  perry, 
intended  to  be  fent  therewith,  and  the  number  of  calks  or 
package  containing  the  fame,  and  the  place  to  which,  and 
the  name  and  place  of  abode  of  the  perfons  to  whom,  fuch 
cyder  or  perry  is  to  be  fent,  and  the  time  when  fuch  cer¬ 
tificate  is  filled  up  ;  which  certificate  (provided  it  accom¬ 
panies  the  quantity  of  cyder  or  perry  mentioned  therein) 
fhall  be  a  fufficient  protection  for  the  removal  of  fuch  cyder 
or  perry,  immediately  from  the  mill  pound  mouth,  or  place 
where  the  fame  fhall  be  made  ;  and  that  the  officer  of  ex¬ 
cife,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  delivers  any  quantity  of  blank 
certificates,  to  any  fuch  maker  as  aforefaid,  fhall  alfo  de¬ 
liver  to  fuch  maker  a  like  quantity  of  blank  counterparts 
of  fuch  certificates,  bearing  the  fame  numbers  with  the 
certificates  :  and  fuch  maker  is  hereby  required,  whenever 
he  fills  up  the  blanks  of  any  certificate  for  the  removal  of 
cyder  or  perry,  as  aforefaid,  at  the  fame  time  to  fill  up  and 
fubicribe  the  blanks  of  the  counterpart  thereof,  in  all  par¬ 
ticulars,  agreeable  to  the  certificate  ;  and  fuch  maker  fhall, 
at  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  the  faid  blank  certificates, 
and  counterparts,  give  a  receipt  to  the  officer  of  excife 
delivering  the  fame,  acknowledging  that  he  or  file  hath 
received  fo  many  blank  certificates,  and  the  counterparts 
thereof,  numbered  as  aforefaid  ;  which  counterparts  fo  fil- 
hu  up,  fhall  be  returned  by  fuch  maker  to  the  refpeftive 
mneer  of  excife,  whenever  he  fhall  require  the  fame;  and 
luch  maker  fhall  then  alfo  fhew  to  the  officer,  all  the  cer¬ 
tificates  and  counterparts  not  ufed  or  filled  up ;  to  the  end 
tie  ofiicer  may  then  know  what  number  of  certificates 
have  been  filled  up  ;  and  fuch  maker  fhall,  at  refpeftive 

Tzua  hei\heo,-.{he  deliver  up  fuch  counterparts 
o  ruled  up  from  time  to  time  declare  upon  oath  (or  af- 
rmanon,  it  a  quaker)  to  be  adminiftered  by  the  fupervifor 
o.  excife  ofthe  mv, hon  or  diftrift  where  fuch  maker  refides, 
t  at  the  feveral  quantities  of  cyder  and  perry  fpecified  in 
the  feveral  counterparts  fodirefted  to  be  delivered  up,  con- 

!unt“y;°f  Cyder  and  P^ry  which  he  or 
ffiv.  fhall  have  fold  or  difpofed  of,  from  his  or  her  mill 

pounu  s  mouth,  vr  place  where  the  fame  was  made;  and  I 
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c  the  refpeftive  officers  of  excife  within  their  feveral  divifiorid 
‘  are  hereby  required,  from  time  to  time,  from  the  feveral 
‘  counterparts  of  fuch  certificates  fo  filled  up,  fworn  to,  and 
‘  delivered  as  aforefaid,  to  make  returns  or  reports  in  writing 

*  of  the  feveral  quantities  of  cyder  and  perry  fold  or  difpofed 
of  as  aforefaid,  by  every  fuch  maker  refpeftively,  to  the 

4  refpeftive  commiffioners  of  excife  in  Great-Britain,  or  fuch 
6  other  Perlon  or  Pefons  as  they  fhall  refpeftively  appoint  to 
‘  rec.e!ve  the  fame>  leaving  true  copies  of  fuch  report  in 
writing,  under  his  or  their  hand  or  hands,  with  or  for 

*  refpeftive  maker ;  and  fuch  returns  or  reports  of  the 
faid  officer  or  officers,  fhall  be  the  charges  upon  fuch 
refpeftive  makers  of  cyder  or  perry  :  and  the  amount  of  the 
duties  thereby  charged,  fhall  be  paid  refpeftively  by  fuch 
makers,  to  the  refpeftive  colleftors  of  excife,  within  whofe 
colleftion  fuch  makers  fhall  dwell  and  inhabit,  or  to  fuch 

4  other  perfon  or  perfons  as  the  faid  refpeftive  commiffioners 
of  excife  fhall  refpeftively  appoint  to  receive  the  fame, 
within  the  fpace  of  fix  calendar  months,  to  be  computed 
from  the  time  of  making  fuch  charge  :  and  if  any  fuch 
maker  of  cyder  or  perry,  fhall  negleft  or  refufe  to  deliver 
to  the  officer  of  excife,  when  required,  all  the  counterparts 
of  certificates  then  filled  up,  or  to  declare  upon  oath  or 
affirmation  as  aforefaid,  or  to  fhew  to  the  officer  all  the 
certificates  and  counterparts  not  ufed  or  filled  up,  or  fhall 
ieJI  or  difpofe  of  more  cyder  or  perry  from  the  mill  pound’s 
mouth  or  place  of  making,  than  is  mentioned  in  fuch 
counterparts  fo  delivered  up,  or  fhall  fraudulently  infert  in 
the  blank  of  either  counterpart  or  certificate,  a  greater  or 
lefs  quantity  of  cyder  or  perry  than  is  really  fent  with  fuch 
certificate  :  every  fuch  maker  offending  in  any  of  the  faid 
cafes  for  every  fuch  offence  fhall  refpeftively  forfeit  and 
t  ,m0f,tWenty'fiveP°unds:  and  that  no  certificate 

to  be  fi  led  up  by  any  fuch  maker,  fhall  be  in  force  for  the: 
removal  of  cyder  or  perry,  immediately  from  the  mill 
pounds  mouth  or  place  of  making,  but  between  the  firft 
day  of  September  and  the  thirty-firft  day  of  December,  in 
4  each  year;  and  that  every  fuch  maker  {hall,  every  year 
4  within  ten  days  next  after  the  thirty-firft  day  of  December 
4  in  each  year  deliver,  or  caufe  to  be  delivered,  to  th> 

4  officer  of  excife  of  the  divifion  or  place  where  he  or  fhe 
refides  all  the  blank  certificates  and  counterparts  thereof 
which  have  not  been  filled  up  by  fuch  maker  :  and  if  any 
4  fuch  maker  of  cyder  or  perry,  fhall  negleft  or  refufe  by  the 
Ipace  often  days  next  after  the  thirty-firft  day  of  December 
in  any  year,  to  deliver  or  caufe  to  be  delivered,  to  the 
proper  officer  of  excife,  all  the  blank  certificates  and  coun- 
4  terparts  thereof  which  have  not  been  filled  up  by  fuch  maker 
every  fuch  maker  fhall  for  every  fuch  offence  refpeftively! 

4  forfeit  and  lole  the  fum  of  twenty-five  pounds. 

4  And  be  it  further  enafted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid.  That 
4  if  from  and  after  the  faid  fifth  day  of  July,  anyperfon  or  per¬ 
fons  whatfoever  fhall  affault,  oppofe,  moleft,or  hinder,  anwof- 
4  freer  or  officers  of  excife,  in  the  due  execution  of  any  of  the 
powers  or  authorities  given  and  granted  by  this  aft  :  all  and 
4  every  the  party  or  parties  fo  offending,  fhall,  for  every  fuch 
4  offence  refpeftively,  forfeit  and  lofe  the  fum  of  fifty  pounds. 

4  And  be  it  further  enafted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That 
4  if  any  officer  of  excife  fhall  refufe,  or  wilfully  negleft,  to 
4  leave  a  true  copy  of  his  report  in  writing,  with  the  maker 
4  or  makers  of  cyder  and  perry,  as  this  or  the  faid  former 
aft  directs,  or  to  grant  a  certificate  for  the  removal  of  any 
4  cyder  or  perry,  upon  reafonable  requeft  made  for  that  pur- 
4  pofe  :  or  if  any  maker  of  cyder  and  perry,  authorized  and 
4  impowered  by  this  prefent  aft  to  compound  and  agree  for  and 
4  in  lieu  of  the  duty  granted  by  the  faid  former  aft,  fhall  offer 
4  to  make  fuch  compofitions  and  agreement,  and  if  fuch  of- 
4  ficer  of  excife  fhall  refufe,  or  wilfully  negleft,  to  accept  fuch 
4  compofitions  and  agreement  as  this  prefent  aft  direfts ;  every 
4  fuch  officer  of  excife  fo  refufing  or  wilfully  neglefting,  fhall 

4  n°MieaCh  re^a*  or  neg'e£ffj  forfeit  and  pay  the  fum  of  forty 
4  millings ;  which  forfeiture  and  penalty  fhall  and  may  be  fued 
fo! ,  levied,  recovered,  andapplied,  inlikemannerastheother 
4  forfeitures  and  penalties  inipofed  by  this,  or  the  faid  former 
4  act^may  be  fued  for,  levied,  recovered,  andapplied. 

4  And  he  it  further  enafted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid.  That  * 
4  the  feveral  penal  ties  impofed  by  this  aft,  fhall  and  maybe  fued 
4  (or,  recovered,  levied,  mitigated  and  difpofed  of,  by  the  fame 
4  ways,  means,  and  methods,  and  in  the  fame  proportions  as 
4  any  penalty  impofed  by  the  faid  recited  aft  may  be  fued  for, 
recovered,  levied,  mitigated,  or  difpofed  of:  and  be  it  further 

•  cnaded>  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That  if  any  perfon  or 
perfons,  fhall  at  any  time  or  times  be  fued,  molefted,  orpro- 
1  ecu  ted,  for  any  thing  by  him,  her,  or  them,  done  or  exe- 

4  cuted,  in  purfuance  of  or  by  colour  of  this  aft,  or  of  any 
matter  or  thing  in  this  aft  containing,  fuch  perfon  or  perfons 
!  ^alJand  may  plead  the  general  iffue,  and  give  this  aft,  and 

•  the  fpecial  matter  in  evidence,  in  his,  her,  or  their  defence, 

•  or  defences;  and  if  afterwards  a  verdift  fhall  pafs  for  the 
defendant  or  defendants,  or  the  plaintiff  or  plaintiffs  fhall 
become  nonfuited,  or  difeontinue  his,  her,  or  their  aftion 
or  piofecution,  or  judgment  fhall  be  given  againft  him  or 
them,  upon  demurrer,  or  otherwife  ;  then  fuch  defendant 
or  defendants,  fhall  have  treble  cofts  awarded  to  him,  her, 
or  them,  againft  fuch  plaintiff  or  plaintiffs/ 

•A  Con- 


A  Continuation  of  the  Buiinefs  of  the  Cuftom-ttoufe  From  the  End  cf  Letter  P 

Goods  imported  from  Guernfey,  Jerfey,  Sark,  and  Alderney; 


TO  give  the  reader  a  thorough  idea  of  this  part  of  our  work, 
he  is  defired  deliberately  to  confult  what  we  have  faid  at 
the  conclufion  of  the  letter  A,  and  alfo  what  is  faid  at  the  end 
(if  letter  B,  together  with  what  other  matter  we  (hall  offer  as 
we  go  on  alphabetically. 

As  *  the  duties  on  corn  imported  are  to  be  levied  according 
to  the  prices  thereof  at  the  times  and  ports  of  importation,  f 
therefore  the  juftices  of  the  peace,  for  the  feveral  counties  of 
Great-Britain,  muft,  at  the  refpeCtive  quarter-feffions  next  after 
Michaelmas  and  Eafter-day  yearly,  by  the  oaths  of  two  or  more 
honeft  and  fubftantial  perfons,  being  neither  merchants  nor 
factors  for  the  importing  of  corn,  and  by  fuch  other  ways  and 
means  as  to  them  fhall  feem  fit,  examine  and  determine  the 
common  market-prices  of  middling  Britifh  corn  and  grain,  and 
certify  the  fame,  with  two  fuch  oaths  made  in  writing  annexed, 
unto  the  chief  officer  of  the  cuftoms  at  the  port  of  importation’ 
m  order  to  be  hung  up  in  fome  public  place  in  the  Cuftom- 
Houfe,  to  afeertain  the  prices  according  to  which  the  duties 
ought  to  be  paid; 

*  22  Car.  II.  cap.  13.  §.  r,  2. 
f  i  Jac.  II.  cap.  19.  §.  3,  4. 

•  m  nd’  t  °rdf,r  1°  Prevent  omiffions,  or  negleCt  in  the  faid 
j unices,  the  collector  and  comptroller  are,  in  due  time,  to  fend 
to  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  and  defire  him  to  remind  them  of  fet¬ 
tling  the  prices  of  corn  and  grain,  and  to  grant  a  ce  tificate 
thereof ;  copies  of  which  certificates  are  to  be  tranfmitted  to 
the  commiffioners.  *  But  if,  notwithftanding,  the  juftices  do 
omit  or  negleft  to  determine  the  prices,  the  colleaor  of  the 
cuftoms  mull  receive  the  duties  according  to  the  lowefl  prices 
of  the  feveral  forts  of  corn  mentioned  in  the  aft  of  tillage 
22  Car.  II.  cap.  13.  s  ’ 

*  2  Geo.  II.  cap.  18.  §.  3. 

Spice. 

*  Though  no  goods  of  the  growth  of  Afia  may  be  imported 
from  any  country  but  that  of  their  growth,  &c.  yet  f  nutmegs, 
cinnamon,  cloves,  and  mace,  may  be  imported  from  any  parts 
beyond  the  feas,  111  Britifh  fhips,  whereof  the  mafter,  and  at 
leait  three  fourths  of  the  mariners,  are  Britifh,  provided  notice 
of  the  quantity  and  quality  thereof  be  firfl  given  to  the  commif- 
lioners  of  the  cuftoms,  and  the  place  into  which  they  are  intend¬ 
ed  to  be  imported,  be  fignified,  and  a  licence,  under  the  hands 
of  three  of  the  faid  commiffioners,  be  delivered  to  the  merchant 
demanding  the  fame,  after  the  following  form  : 


*  12  Car.  II.  cap.  18.  §.  4. 

f  6  and  7  Will.  III.  cap.  7.  §.  3.  3  and  4  Ann.  cap.  4. 

8  Ann.  cap.  7.  §.  26.  6  Geo.  I.  cap.  21.  §.  45,  46. 


§•  6. 


Cuftom-Houfe,  London,  6th  of  December,  1730. 

Whereas  Henry  Crifp  hath  given  notice  to  us  the  commiffioners 
of  his  majefty  s  cuftoms,  that  he  intends  to  lade  at  Rotterdam  in 

Holland, and  to  import  into  the  port  of  Southampton,  two  hundred 

pounds  of  cinnamon,  one  thoufand  five  hundred  pounds  of  nut- 
megs  fix  hundred  pounds  of  cloves,  fixhundred  pounds  of  mace, 
1  he  faid  Henry  Crifp  is  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  feveral 
laws  now  in  force,  hereby  licenfed  to  import  the  faid  fpice  into 
the  faid  port  of  Southampton,  in  a  Britifh  Ihip,  duly  navigated  : 
but  the  mafter,  purfer,  or  other  perfon  taking  charge  of  the  Ihip 
importing  the  faid  fpice,  is  to  deliver  up  this  licence  to  the  col- 
ledor  and  comptroller  of  the  faid  port  of  Southampton,  at  the 
tune  of  his  or  their  entering  the  Ihip  ;  and  the  name  of  the  Ihip 
and  mafter,  together  with  the  marks  and  numbers  of  each  calk 
bale,  or  parcel,  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  fuch  fpice,  is 
to  be  regularly  endorfed  on  the  back  hereof;  and  this  licence 
annexed  to  the  entry  or  report  of  the  Ihip  :  otherwife  the  fpice 
he  orernemoned  w.II  be  forfeited,  and  deemed  to  be  imposed 

ea  toforfehure6’  ^  ^  ftip  importinS the  &me  will  be  fub- 

CA  B.  1 

*  jB  C.,  Commiffioners. 

<C  D.  ) 

Or  the  cuftomer,  or  collector,  and  comptroller  of  the  port  of 
importation.  6  Geo.  I.  cap.  21.  §.  45. 

N  B.  In  cafe  any  nutmegs,  doves,  mace,  or  cinnamon,  Ihall 
be  found  on  board  any  Ihip  in  bags,  or  other  fmall  parcels, 
packed  in  hogfheads,  calks,  or  bales,  the  fame  will  be 
I orfeited.  Notwithftanding  a  licence  be  granted  for  the 
importing  any  nutmegs,  cloves,  mace,  or  cinnamon,  yet  if 
each  calk  of  nutmegs,  cloves,  or  mace,  fo  imported,  Ihall 

C°n?Ik  Pett/hree  hundred  P°u«ds  weight,  or  upwards, 

,  ea^h  ba.e  of  cinnamon  nett  feventy  pounds  weight,  or 
pvvards,  fuch  nutmegs,  cloves,  mace,  or  cinnamon,  will 
ani  r  •  and  deemed  to  be  '^ported  without  a  licence  ; 

ic the  ihip  imponins  the  fame’  may 

*  6  Geo.  I.  cop.  21.  5.  45,  s  Geo.  I.  cap.  ,8.  5.  21. 


G-.erS  8  f  ff*'1’’  l)rodua.  or  rnanufaftore  of  Torfew 

of  a  1  dmi  ff*  and  r ,derney’  1 be  imported  from  them  e  fr  c 

Growth  S  lfXrP  1Unn  a-  ^  duC  for  che  >*c  goods  of  die 

SuTvite  ftrdl?rT  Uar  ’  3nd  CXCept  +  ^It  and  %  brandy, 
aqua  vitae,  ftrong  waters,  or  fpmts,  vinegar,  cyder,  perry  beer 

ale,  and  mum)  upon  producing  a  proper  certificate  frim  The 

STh  ',CUtenafnt>  OT,  ‘lephty-governor ,  or  commander 
chief,  the  tenor  of  which  certificate  is  ufually  as  follows  : 

*  3  Geo.  I.  cap.  4.  §.5. 

t  5  S°-  lA  IT  l8-  §-  "•  3  Geo.  II.  cap.  20.  §.  10. 

t  2  W.  and  M.  cap.  9.  r  *  u” 

Guernfey.  By  the  honourable  A.  B.  Efq;  lieutenant-o-over- 
nor  and  commander  in  chief  of  his  majefty’s 
caftle  and  ifland  of  Guernfey,  &c, 

Thefe  are  to  certify,  that  B.  C.  hath  here  Ihipped  and  laden  on 
board  the  Delight  of  Newcaftle,  whereof  Mark'  Low  is  mafter 
tor  .Southampton,  two  bales,  containing  fifty  dozen  pair  of  hofe* 
and  thirty  waiftcoats,  and  twenty  tons  of  pebble-ftones  of  the 
produft  and  manufacture  of  this  ifland,  as  per  oath  made  before 
the  royal  court :  therefore  are  to  pafs  cuftom-free. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  feal  at  St  Peter’s  Port,  this  2d  of 
March,  1730, 

Jurat,  coram  nobis,  A  r> 

C.  D.  Judge  Delegate, 

D.  £ _ JL_ 

Which  certificate  muft  be  produced  to  the  principal  officers  cf 
the  cuftoms  at  the  port  of  importation,  and  the  rruth  thereof 
confirmed  by  oath  made  on  the  warrant,  to  which  it  muft  be 
annexed ;  the  form  of  which  oath  may  be  as  follows  : 

12th  of  March,-  1730. - N.  68. 

In  the  Delight  of  Newcaftle,  Mark  Low,  from  Guernfey. 

William  Fell. 

Twenty  tons  of  pebble-ftones,  fifty  dozen  pair  of  hofe,  thirty 
waiftcoats  of  the  produCt  and  manufaflure  of  Guernfey,  as  per 
certificate  from  thence,  dated  the  fecond  inftant,  and  hereunto 
annexed. 

Mark  Low,  mafter  of  the  above  Ihip,  maketh  oath.  That 
the  goods  abovementioned  were  actually  laden  on  board  his  laid 
Ihip  in  the  ifland  of  Guernfey,  and  that  they  are  the  fame  which 
are  mentioned  in,  and  for  which  the  annexed  certificate  from 
thence,  bearing  date  the  fecond  inftant,  was  granted ;  and  that 
he  verily  believes;  and  knows  nothing  to  the  contrary,  but  that 
the  faid  goods  are  of  the  produCt  and  manufacture  of  the  ifland 
ol  Guernfey. 

Jurat.  120  die  Marti!,  1730, 
coram  me  A.  B.  Collector. 


Signed— Mark  Low. 


Linnen,  hemp,  flax,  thread,  or  yarn,  imported  from  Ireland. 

Hemp  or  flax,  thread,  yarn,  and  linnen,  of  the  growth  and 
manufacture  of  Ireland,  being  permitted  to  be  imporced  directly 
from  thence  by  Britifh  or  Irilh,  duty  free  ;  the  mafter  of  the  vef- 
fel,  in  order  to  exempt  them  from  duty,  muft  bring  a  certificate 
from  the  chief  officers  of  the  port  in  Ireland  where  Hupped,  ex- 
preffing  the  marks,  numbers,  weights,  or  tale,  of  the  fpecies  of 
each  bale,  or  parcel,  mentioned  in  the  bill  of  lading,  with  the 
names  and  places  of  abode  of  the  exporters  from  Ireland,  and  the 
names  and  places  of  abode  of  the  perfons  that  have  fworn  the 
goods  to  be  of  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  that  kingdom* 
and  where  and  to  whom  in  Great-Britain  configned. 

The  form  of  which  certificate  is  ufually  as  follows : 

*  7  and  8  Will.  III.  cap.  39.  §.  u 
Port  of  Dublin. 

Thefe  are  to  certify,  that  A.  B.  of  this  city,  hath 
entered  here  three  hundred  and  ten  pieces,  beino? 
feven  thoufand,  five  hundred,  and  eighty  yards^ 
plain  Irilh  linnen  cloth,  duty  free  ;  to  be  Ihip- 

*  Loc.  Sig.  ped  onboard  the  Hone ofLondon,  William  Wilfon 

mafter,  Por  Southampton  ;  which  faid  linnen  cloth 

*  L°c.  Sig.  is  of  the  produCt  and  manufacture  of  this  kingdom, 

as  appears  by  the  affidavit  of  B.  C.  of  this  city’ 
taken  before  us  the  9th  inftant. 

Witnefs  our  hands  and  feals  of  office  this  10th  day  of  February* 
1730. 

C.  D;  Collector,  D.  E.  Cuftomer,  E.  F.  Comptroller, 

Which  certificate  muft  be  produced  to  the  principal  officers  of 
the  cuftoms  at  the  port  of  importation,  atfd  the  truth  thereof  be 
3  confirmed 
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confirmed  by  oath  made  on  the  warrant,  to  which  it  rauft  be  an¬ 
nexed.  The  form  of  which  oath  muft  be  as  follows  : 

25th  of  February,  1730. - .-No.  54. 

In  the  Hope  of  London,  William  Wilfon  mafter,  from  Dublin. 

Francis  Willis. 

Five  bales,  containing  feven  thoufand,  five  hun- 

F.  W.  dred,  and  eighty  yards,  plain  Irifh  linnen,  as  per 
No.  1  a  5.  certificate,  dated  the  10th  inftant,  hereunto  an¬ 
nexed. 

William  Wilfon,  mafter  of  the  above  fhip,  maketh  oath,  That 
the  five  bales  of  linnen  abovementioned  were  actually  laden  on 
board  his  laid  (hip  at  Dublin,  in  Ireland,  and  that  the  faid  bales, 
and  linnen  therein  contained,  are  the  fame  which  are  mentioned 
in,  and  were  taken  on  board,  by  virtue  of  the  certificate  from 
thence,  dated  the  10th  inftant,  now  produced  :  and  that  he 
verily  believes,  and  knows  nothing  to  the  contrary,  but  that  the 
faid  linnen  is  of  the  product  and  manufacture  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland. 

Signed — William  Wilfon. 

Jurat’  25°  die  Februarii,  T730, 
coram  me  A.  B.  Collector. 

Wool,  wool-fells,  &c.  imported  from  Ireland. 

*  Wool,  wool-fells,  fhortlings,  mortlings,  wool-flocks, 
worfted,  bay  or  woollen  yarn,  cloth,  ferges,  bays,  kerfeys,  fays, 
frizes,  druggets,  ihailoons,  fluffs,  cloth  ferges,  or  any  other 
drapery  made  of,  or  mixed  with,  wool,  or  wool-flocks,  and 
manufactured  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  may  be  imported  from 
Dublin,  Waterford,  Youghall,  Kingfale,  Cork,  Drogheda,  and 
NewRofs,  into  Biddeford,  Barnftaple,  Minehead,  Bridgewater, 
Briftol,  Milford-Haven,  Chefter,  and  Liverpool,  provided  notice 
be  firft  given  to  the  cuftomer  qr  collector,  &c.  of  the  port  into 
which  the  fame  are  intended  to  be  brought,  of  the  quality, 
quantity,  and  package,  with  the  marks  and  numbers,  and  the 
name  of  the  fhip  and  mafter,  and  the  port  into  which  they  are 
imported  ;  and  bond  be  entered  into  with  one  or  more  fufficient 
fureties,  in  treble  the  value  of  the  goods,  for  the  due  landing 
of  the  fame. 

*  1  W.  and  M.  cap.  32.  §.  6.  7  and  8  W.  III.  cap.  28.  §.  3 

10  and  11  W.  III.  cap.  10.  §.  10,  14.  4  Ann.  cap.  7.  §.  1, 

The  form  of  which  bond  rauft  be  as  follows  : 

Noverint  univerfi,  Sec. 

Whereas  the  above  bounden  Benjamin  Forward, 
hath  given  notice  to  the  cuftomer  or  collector  of  his 
majefty’s  cuftoms  in  the  port  of  Chefter,  of  his  inten¬ 
tions  of  lading,  at  the  port  of  Dublin  in  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland,  eighty  packs, containing  one  thoufand  eight 
B.  F.  hundred  ftone  or  Irifh  wool  (marked  and  numbered  as 
No.  1  a  80  in  the  margin)  on  board  the  fhipFortune  ofLiverpool, 
whereof  James  Hopkins  is  mafter,  in  order  to  be  im¬ 
ported  into  the  port  of  Chefter,  and  for  which  he  hath 
defired  a  licence  accordingly  : 

Now  the  condition  of  this  obligation  is  fuch,  That 
if  the  faid  Benjamin  Forward,  or  his  affigns,  or  any 
ot  them,  {hall  not  carry  the  faid  wool  fo  laden  at 
Dublin  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  into  any  port  be¬ 
yond  the  feas,  but  fhall  duly  and  truly  import  the 
fame  in  the  aforefaid  veffel,  into  the  port  of  Chefter, 
or  into  fome  of  the  following  ports  of  Great-Britain, 
viz.  Biddeford,  Barnftaple,  Minehead,  Bridgewater, 
Briftol,  Milford-Haven,  or  Liverpool,  and  fhall  there 
unlade,  and  put  on  fhore  the  fame,  the  dangers  of  the 
feas  excepted  :  then  this  prefent  obligation  to  be  void 
and  of  none  effeCt,  or  elfe  to  remain  in  full  force, 
effeCt,  and  virtue. 


Sealed  and  delivered  in  the  prefence  of 

A.  B.  Collector. 

B.  C.  Comptroller. 


Benjamin  Forward  *. 
James  Hopkins  *. 


And,  when  bond  is  thus  given,  the  chief  cuftomer  or  collector, 
&c.  of  the  port,  muft  grant  a  licence  under  their  hands  and 
feals  of  office,  for  the  importation  of  the  goods  therein  fpeci- 
ffed  :  which  licence  muft  be  in  the  following  form  : 


Port  of  Chefter. 

In  purfuance  of  an  aCt  of  parliament  made  in  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  years  of  the  reign  of  king  William  the  IHd,  intitled. 
An  act  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  wool  out  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Ireland  and  England  into  foreign  parts,  and  for  the  encou¬ 
ragement  of  the  woollen  manufactures  in  the  kingdom  of 
England. 

We  do  hereby  certify.  That  Benjamin  Forward 
of  Chefter  hath  given  notice  of  his  intention  of 
lading  at  the  port  of  Dublin,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland,  eighty  packs,  containing  one  thoufand  eicht 

B.  F.  hundred  ftone  of  Irifh  wool,  marked  and  numbered 
No.  1  a  80  as  in  the  margin,  on  board  the  fhip  Fortune  of 
Liverpool,  whereof  James  Hopkins  is  mafter ;  to 
Loc.  Sig.*  be  imported  into  the  port  of  Chefter,  and  hath  here 
given  fecurity,  according  to  the  faid  aCt,  for  the 
Loc.  Sig.*  landing  thereof  accordingly,  the  danger  of  the 
feas  excepted  ;  therefore  he  the  faid  Benjamin  For¬ 
ward  is  hereby  licenfed  to  lade  and  import  the 
fame,  according  to  the  faid  aCL  Witnefs  our  hands 
and  feals  of  office,  the  27th  day  of  January  1730. 
A.  B.  ColleCfor,  B.  C, Cuftomer,  C.  D. Comptroller. 

*  And  when,  by  virtue  of  the  aforefaid  licence,  fuch  woo;, 
&c.  arrives  at  the  intended  port  of  Great-Britairi,  it  muft  be 
obferved  whether  the  cockets  granted  in  Ireland,  for  the  expor¬ 
tation  thereof,  are  wrote  on  paper  (and  noton  parchment)  and 
are  figned  by  three  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  port ;  and  whe¬ 
ther  the  exaCt  quantities,  qualities,  marks,  and  numbers,  are  in- 
dorfed  thereon  as  the  law  direCls,  otherwife  the  landing  muft 
not  be  permitted  ;  but,  if  the  faid  requifites  are  duly  performed, 
entries  are  to  be  made,  and  warrants  granted  for  the  land¬ 
ing,  as  for  other  goods  :  and,  at  the  landing  the  faid  goods, 
they  are  to  be  carefully  viewed  and  examined  by  the  furveyor 
and  land-waiters,  in  order  that  the  landing  may  be  certified  to 
the  officers  of  the  loading-port  in  Ireland,  after  the  following 
manner: 

*  7  and  8  Will.  III.  cap,  28.  §.  7.  10  and  11  Will,  III,  car. 

10.  §.  7.  * 

Port  of  7  Know  ye.  That  Benjamin  Forward  hath  landed 

Chefter.  J  in  this  port,  out  of  the  fhip  Fortune  of  Liver¬ 
pool,  James  Hopkins  mafter,  from  Dublin,  eighty 
packs,  containing  one  thoufand  eight  hundred  ftone 
of  Irifh  wool,  as  appears  by  the  indorfed  particulars  j 
which  came  by  cocket  from  thence,  dated  the 
1 8th  day  of  February,  1730,  mentioning  to  have 
there  laden  eighty  packs,  containing  one  thoufand 
eight  hundred  ftone  of  Irifh  wool ;  and  for  which  a 
licence  was  granted  at  this  port,  the  27th  day  of 
January  1730:  which  faid  goods  were  configned 
to  Benjamin  Forward,  and  delivered  by  if.  E, 
land-waiter. 

Certified  the  15th  day  of  March  1730. 

A.  B,  Collector. 

B.  C.  Comptroller. 

C.  D.  S  urveyor. 

*  This  certificate  to  be  made  on  paper,  not  parchment,  and 
to  exprefs  the  exadf  quantities,  qualities,  marks,  and  numbers  of 
the  goods,  which  muft  not  be  obliterated  or  interlined. 

*  7  and  8  Will.  III.  cap.  28.  §.  7.  10  and  u  Will.  III.  cap. 

ro.  §.  7,  9. 

Duplicates  of  which  certificates,  with  the  indorfements  there¬ 
on,  are  likewife,  from  time  to  time,  to  be  tranfmitted  to  the 
commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  in  London. 

*  And  as  it  is  required  that  a  regifter  be  kept  at  the  cuftom- 
houie  in  London,  of  all  wool,  wool-fells,  &c.  imported  from 
Ireland.;  wherein  are  to  be  fpecified  the  particular  qualities  and 
quantities  thereof,  the  mailers  and  owners  names,  and  to 
whom  configned  ;  in  order  to  be  compared  with  an  account, 
that  is  to  be  fent  from  the  commiffioners  of  the  revenue  in  Ire¬ 
land,  every  half  year.  Therefore,  befides  the  aforefaid  dupli¬ 
cates,  an  account  of  all  wool,  See.  imported  into  the  refpe&ive 
ports,  muft  be  tranfmitted  every  half  year  to  the  commiffioners 
of  the  cuftoms,  in  the  following  form  : 

1  W.  and  M.  cap.  32.  §.  1 1.  7  and  8  W.  III.  cap.  28.  §.  6. 

10  and  11  W.  III.  cap.  10.  §.  6. 

Port  of  Chefter. 


An  account  of  wool,  wool-fells,  fhortlings,  mortlings,  wool-flocks,  worfted,  bay  or  woollen  yarn,  cloth,  ferges,  bays,  ker- 

)~,  ays,  -izes,  t ruggets,  fhalloons,  ftufts,  cloth-ferges,  Sec.  imported  from  Ireland  into  this  port,  between  the  2<th  of 
-  December  1730  and  the  24th  of  June  1731.  J 


Loading 

pores. 

Dates  of 
ccckets. 

Ships 

names. 

Matters 

names. 

Owners 

names. 

To  whom 
■configned. 

Marks  and 
numbers. 

Quality  of 
the  package 

Quantities 
of  wool. 

Quantitie  of' 
wool-flocks. 

Quantities 

w-oolien. 

.Dublin. 

1 8  Feb.  1720. 

Fortune. 

J  Hopkins 

JohnDod. 

B.  Forward  , 

B  F  1  a  80. 

80  Packs. 

1 800  Stone 

Of  yarn 

No.  of 

worded 


wool-fells. 
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Naval  ftores  imported  from  the  Britifh  plantations  in  America, 

and  trees  fit  for  mails,  yards,  or  bowlprits,  imported  from 

Scotland. 

*  The  aforefaid  ftores  imported  diredtly  from  any  of  the  Bri¬ 
tifh  plantations  in  America,  or  the  trees  from  that  part  of  Great- 
Britain  called  Scotland,  being  intitled  to  a  reward  or  premium, 
therefore,  in  order  to  procure  the  fame,  the  following  requifites 
muft  be  performed  at  the  time  of  importation. 

*  3  and  4  Ann.  cap.  i o.  §.  i,  2.  1 2  Ann.  cap.  9.  §.  z.  8  Geo.  I. 
cap.  12.  §.  1.  2  Geo.  II.  cap.  35.  §.4,  12. 

Upon  the  matter’s  arrival,  he  muft  produce  to  the  chief  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  cuftoms,  at  the  port  of  importation,  the  certificate 
which  was  granted  at  the  loading  port,  vi2. 

If  the  {hip  comes  from  the  Britifh  plantations. 

A  certificate  under  the  hands  and  feals  of  the  governor,  lieu¬ 
tenant-governor,  colle&or  of  the  cuftoms,  and  naval  officer  in 
the  faid  plantations,  or  any  two  of  them,  teftifying,  that,  be¬ 
fore  the  departure  of  the  fhip,  the  perfon  loading  the  faid  naval 
ftores,  had  made  oath  before  them,  that  the  fame  were,  truly 
and  bona  fide,  of  the  growth  and  produce  of  the  faid  planta¬ 
tions  :  and,  with  refpe<3  to  the  high  bounty  or  premium  on  tar, 
the  faid  certificate  mutt:  likewife  exprefs,  That  it  has  appeared 
to  them,  by  the  oath  of  the  owner  or  maker  of  the  tar  for  which 
fuch  certificate  was  granted,  that  the  tar  therein  mentioned  was 
made  from  green  trees  prepared  for  that  purpofe,  after  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner;  that  is  to  fay,  that,  when  fuch  trees  were  fit  to 
bark,  the  bark  thereof  was  ftripped  eight  feet,  or  thereabouts, 
up  from  the  root  of  each  tree,  a  flip  of  the  bark  of  about  four 
inches  in  breadth  having  been  left  on  one  fide  of  each  tree  • 
and  that  each  tree,  after  having  been  fo  barked,  had  flood  during 
one  year  at  the  leaft,  and  was  not  before  cut  down  for  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  tar ;  and  that  the  faid  tar  was  made  without  mixture  of 
any  other  tar  therewith.  The  form  of  which  certificate  is 
ufually  as  follows  : 

Port  of  Bofton,  in  7  In  the  Alice  of  Hull,  Daniel  Grander 

New  England  J  matter,  for  Southampton. 

William  Ford. 

Four  bundles,  containing  three  tons  of  hemp,  of  the  produce 
of  one  of  his  majefty’s  plantations  in  America,  as  appears  to  us 
by  the  following  oath  : 

_  Jurat’  William  Ford,  That  the  hemp  abovemen- 
tioned,  by  him  fhipped  on  board  the  abovenamed 
fhip,  the  Alice  of  Hull,  whereof  Daniel  Granger  is 
matter,  bound  for  Southampton,  is  truly  and  bona 
fide,  according  to  the  beft  of  his  knowlege,  of  the 
growth  and  produce  of  his  majefty’s  plantations  a- 

*  Loc.  Sig.  bovenamed  f.  In  teftimony  whereof,  we  have  here¬ 

unto  fet  our  hands  and  feals  of  office,  at  the  Cuftom- 

*  Loc.  Sig.  Houfe  aforefaid,  this  eighteenth  day  of  December 

in  the  fourth  of  his  majefty’s  reign,  anncque  Domi’- 
ni  1730. 

A.  B.  Colledtor  of  the  Cuftoms,  B.  C.  Naval  Officer. 

f  When  the  certificate  is  for  tar,  made  from  trees  purpofely  pre¬ 
pared,,  in  the  manner  beforementioned,  there  muft  then  be  ad¬ 
ded  after  this  reference,— And  that  the  faid  tar  was  made  from 
green  trees,  prepared  for  that  purpofe,  as  the  law  direfts. 

If  the  fhip  comes  from  North  Britain,  or  Scotland. 

A  certificate  under  the  hands  and  feals  of  the  comptroller  and 
colleftor  of  the  cuftoms,  and  the  naval  officer,  or  any  two  of 
them,  refiding  at  the  port  of  exportation  in  North  Britain,  te- 
ftifying,  that,  before  the  departure  of  the  fhip,  the  perfons  con¬ 
cerned,  or  employed,  in  cutting  down  fuch  trees,  or  any  two 
of  them,  had  made  affidavit  in  writing  before  them,  or  any 
two  of  them.  That  fuch  trees  were  truly,  and  bona  fide,  of  the 
growth  and  produce  of  North  Britain :  in  which  affidavit  muft 
be  fpecified  the  particular  number,  quantity,  and  qualities  of 
the  trees,  together  with  the  time  when  they  were  cut  down, 
the  name  of  the  proprietor,  and  the  place  where  the  fame  did 
grow ;  and  in  the  aforefaid  certificate  muft  be  inferted  a  true 
copy  of  this  affidavit.  The  form  of  the  certificate  may  be  the 
.fame  as  that  from  the  Britifh  plantations  beforementioned,  ex¬ 
cept  only  in  the  tenor  of  the  affidavit,  which  muft  be  formed 
according  to  the  foregoing  dire&ions,  and,  therefore,  it  needs 
not  be  exemplified. 

And,  after  the  goods  mentioned  in  any  of  the  aforefaid  cer¬ 
tificates  are  duly  landed,  the  truth  of  fuch  certificates  muft  be 
confirmed  by  the  oath  of  the  mafter,  made  either  upon  the  back 
thereof,  or  upon  fepara'te  paper,  in  the  following  words,  viz. 

.  Daniel  Granger,  mafter  of  the  fhip  Alice  of  Hull,  lately  ar¬ 
rived  from  Bofton  in  New  England,  maketh  oath,  That  the  four 
bundles  of  hemp  within  mentioned,  were  really  and  truly  laden 
on  board  his  faid  fhip  at  Bofton,  a  Britifh  plantation  in  America, 

[or  at - in  Scotland,]  and  that  the  four  bundles  of  hemp’ 

which  he  hath  now  delivered  out  of  his  faid  fhip  in  this  port  of 
Southampton,  are  the  very  fame  goods  which  he  took  on  board 
at  Bofton  as  aforefaid,  and  that  he  knows  [or  verily  believes] 
every  part  thereof  to  be  of  the  growth  and  produdl  [or  manu¬ 
facture]  of  the  faid  province,  or  of  fome  oilier  of  his  majefty’s 
Vot.  I.  ,  ; 


land] 1CS  3nd  pIantations  in  America  [or  of  fome  part  of  Scot- 


Jurat’  apud  Southampton, 
7°  die  Martii,  1730,  co¬ 
ram  me  A.  B.  Collector. 


Signed- 


-Daniel  Granger. 

O 


Goods  for  which  fecurity  may  be  taken  for  payment  of  fome  of 

the  duties. 

As’  for  the  greater  eafe  and  encouragement  of  trade,  part  of 
the  duties  on  feveral  forts  of  goods  are  not  obliged  to  be  paid 
down  at  entry,  but  fecurity  may  be  taken  for  payment  of  the 
fame  at  certain  periods  of  time,  I  fhall  here  give  the  neceffary 
directions  which  are  to  be  obferved  in  taking  fuch  fecurities; 
which  are  as  follow  :  ’ 

1.  That  *  all  obligations  and  fpecialities,  made  for  any  cauf~ 
concerning  the  king’s  moft  royal  majefty,  or  to  his  heirs,  or  to 
their  ufe,  &c.  muft  be  made  to  his  majefty,  and  to  his  heirs 
(kings)  in  his  or  their  name  or  names,  by  thefe  words,  Domino 
regi,  and  to  be  paid  to  his  majefty  by  thefe  words,  Solvcndis 
eidem  domino  regi,  hasredibus  vel  executoribus  fuis  :  and  that 
for  all  other  obligations  taken  otherwife,  the  offender  is  to  buf¬ 
fer  fuch  imprifonment  as  fhall  be  judged  by  the  kincr  and  his 
council  :  and,  likewife,  that,  if  the  debt  of  fuch  obligations  is 
not  fatisfied  in  the  king’s  life-time,  they  are  to  come,  and  re¬ 
main,  to  his  heirs  or  executors. 


*  38  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  39.  §.  2,  3, 

2.  That  the  collector  is  to  endeavour,  with  the  privity  and 
approbation  of  the  comptroller,  to  take  good  and  fufficient  fe¬ 
curities,  by  one,  two,  or  more  perfons  befides  the  importer,  for 
the  feveral  bondable  duties  ;  which  approbation  he  may  fignify, 
either  by  being  a  witnefs  to  the  bond,  or  by  a  proper  certificate 
under  his  hand,  according  to  the  following  form  : 

I  do  approve  of  Dennis  Dove  and  Samu°el  Lloyd,  of  South¬ 
ampton,  as  fufficient  fecurities  for  the  fum  of  one  thoufand  feven 
hundred  pounds.  Dated  the  third  of  February,  1730. 

B.  C.  Comptroller. 


Thus  having  premifed  all  that  was  neceffary  to  be  noted  in 
relation  to  bonds  in  general,  I  fhall  next  proceed  to  exemplify 
the  feveral  particular  bonds  that  are  to  be  taken  for  the  fecurity 
of  the  duties  on  goods  and  merchandizes  imported. 

I.  A  bond  for  the  additional  duty  on  linnens  and  wrought  fillt 

imported. 

*  Linnens  and  wrought  filks  imported,  being  chargeable  with 
an  additional  duty  of  a  full  moiety  of  net  old  fubfidy,  and  the 
importer  being  at  liberty  either  to  paydown  fuch  additional  duty, 
or  to  give  fecurity  for  the  payment  of  the  fame  within  twelve 
months  from  the  importation  :  therefore,  when  it  is  the  impor¬ 
ter’s  choice  to  give  fuch  fecurity,  it  muft  be  after  the  following 
form  : 

*  Claufes  in  the  book  of  rates  after  linnen  and  filk. 

Noverint  univerfi  per  praefentes,  nos  A.  B.  &  B.  C.  fingulos 
de  Southamptonia,  in  comitatu  Southamptonize,  mercatores,  te- 
neri  &  firmiter  obligari  fereniffimo  domino  noftro  Georgio  Se- 
cundo,  Dei  gratia,  Magnae  Britanniae,  Francias,  &r  Hibernize, 
regi,  fidei  defenfori,  &c.  in  centum  libris,  bonze  &  legalis  mo¬ 
netae  Magnae  Britanniae,  folveridis  eidem  domino  regi,  hzeredi- 
bus  vel  executoribus  fuis  :  ad  quam  quidem  folutionem  bene  & 
fideliter  faciendam,  obligamus  nos  &  *  utrumque  [aut  f  quem- 
libet]  noftrum,  per  fe,  pro  toto  &  in  folido,  haeredes,  executores, 
&  adminiftratores  noftros  &  *  utriufque  [aut  f  cujuflibet]  no¬ 
ftrum,  firmiter  per  praefentes.  Sigillis  noftris  figillat’.  Dat’ 
nono  die  Februarii,  annoregni  regis  praediCli  quarto,  annoque 
Domini  1730. 

*  If  but  two  obligors. 

-f-  If  more  than  two  obligors. 

The  condition  of  this  obligation  is  fuch,  That,  if  the  above- 
bounden  A.  B.  and  B.  C.  their  executors,  adminiftrators,  or 
affigns,  or  any  of  them,  do  well  and  truly  pay,  or  caufe  to  be 
paid,  unto  C.  D.  colledlor  of  his  majefty’s  cuftoms  in  the  faid 
port  of  Southampton,  or  to  the  collector  of  his  majefty’s  cuftoms 
in  the  faid  port  for  the  time  being,  for  his  faid  majefty’s  ufe,  the 
fum  of  forty-nine  pounds,  nineteen  fhillings,  and  five  pence,  of 
lawful  money,  on  or  before  the  ninth  day  of  February,  which 
fhall  be  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thoufand,  feven  hundred,  and 
thirty-one ;  being  for  the  additional  duty  of  five  hundred  twenty- 
fix  hundred  ells  of  narrow  German  linnen,  imported  from  Ham¬ 
burgh,  in  the  fhip  Hope  of  London,  whereof  Daniel  Grove  is 
mafter,  and  entered  this  day  at  the  Cuftom-Houfe  in  the  port  of 
Southampton,  in  the  name  of  A.  B.  then  this  prefent  obligation 
to  be  void,  or  elfe  to  remain  and  be  in  full  force,  effedt,  and 
virtue. 


Sealed  and  delivered  A.  B.  * 

in  the  prefence  of  B.  C.  * 

C;  D.  Colledtor, 

D.  E.  Comptroller. 

7  X  2.  A 


/ 


A  Continuation  of  the  Business  of  the  Custom-House. 


2.  A  bond  for  the  additional  duty  on  wines  imported. 

*  All  wines  imported,  being  chargeable  with  an  additional 
duty,  and  the  importer  being  at  liberty  either  to  pay  down  fuch 
additional  duty,  or  to  give  good  fecurity  for  the  payment  of  the 
lame  within  nine  months  from  the  importation  :  therefore,  when 
it  is  the  importer’s  choice  to  give  fuch  fecurity,  it  muft  be  per¬ 
formed  in  the  manner  before  prefcribed  in  the  bond  for  the  ad¬ 
ditional  duty  on  linnens  and  wrought  filk,  with  this  only  varia¬ 
tion,  that,  for  this  duty,  the  time  of  payment  muft  be  limited 
to  nine  months  from  the  importation. 

#  12  Car.  II.  cap.  4.  §.  14. 


3.  A  bond  for  the  impoft  on  wines  and  vinegar  imported. 

*  All  wines  and  vinegar  imported,  being  chargeable  with 
an  impoft,  and  the  importer  being  at  liberty  either  to  pay  down 
fuch  impoft,  or  to  become  bound  with  two,  or  more,  fufficient 
fureties,  or  procure  three  other  perfons,  to  become  bound  to  his 
majefty  for  the  payment  of  the  fame,  by  three  feveral  and  equal 
payments  ;  the  firft  whereof  to  be  made  within  three  months,  the 
fecond  within  fix  months,  and  the  third  and  laft  within  nine 
months  after  the  date  of  the  obligation  ;  therefore,  when  it  is 
the  importer’s  choice  to  give  fuch  fecurity,  it  muft  be  after  the 
following  form  : 

*  1  Jac.  II.  cap.  3.  §.3. 

Noverint  univerfi,  Sec. 


1.  s.  d. 

iftpaym.  15  April  59  o  9a 

2d - i5July  59  0  9i 

3dandlafti5  Odtob.  59  o  9J 


!.  177  2  4! 


The  condition  of  this  obligati¬ 
on  is  fuch.  That,  if  the  above- 
bounden  Humphry  Hill,  George 
Salter,  and  Mark  Forward,  their 
executors,  adminiftrators,  or  af- 
figns,  or  any  of  them,  do  well 
and  truly  pay  unto  A.  B.  collec¬ 
tor  of  his  majefty’s  cuftoms  in  the 
port  of  Southampton,  or  to  the 
colledtor  of  his  majefty’s  cuftoms 
in  the  faid  port  for  the  time  be¬ 
ing,  for  his  majefty’s  ufe,  the 
fum  of  fifty-nine  pounds  and 
nine  pence  half-penny,  of  law¬ 
ful  money,  on  or  before  the  fif¬ 
teenth  day  of  April  j  and  the  fum 
offifty-nine  pounds  andnine  pence 
half-penny  of  lawful  money,  on 
or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  Ju¬ 
ly  ;  and  alfo  the  fum  of  fifty-nine 
pounds  and  nine-pence  three-far¬ 
things,  of  lawful  money,  on  or 
before  the  fifteenth  day  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  which  {hall  be  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thoufand,  feven  hun¬ 
dred,  and  thirty-one ;  being  for 
the  impoft-duty  of  eighteen  tons 
of  Spanilh  wine,  filled  for  fale, 
imported  from  Malaga,  in  the 
fhip  Delight  of  Southampton, 
whereof  David  Stone  is  mafter, 
and  entered  this  day  at  the  Cu- 
ftom-Houfe  in  the  port  of  South¬ 
ampton,  in  the  name  of  Humphry 
Hill  :  then  this  prefent  obliga¬ 
tion  to  be  void,  or  elfe  to  re¬ 
main  and  be  in  full  force,  efte£t, 
and  virtue. 


Sealed  and  delivered  in  the  Humphry  Hill,  * 

prefence  of  George  Salter,  * 

A.  B.  Colle£tor,  Mark  Forward.  * 

B.  C.  Comptroller. 

f  Impoft  1690  *, 

4.  A  bond  for  <  Impoft  169- 

L  New  duty  on  whale-fins  %. 

The  importers  of  the  feveral  fpecies  of  goods  chargeable  with 
the  aforementioned  duties,  being  at  their  liberties  either  to  pay 
down  the  faid  duties,  or  to  give  fecurity  for  payment  of  the 
fame  within  twelve  months  after  the  importation,  by  four  equal 
and  quarterly  payments  :  therefore,  when  it  is  their  choice  to 
give  fuch  fecurity,  it  muft  be  performed  in  the  manner  before 
prefcribed  in  the  bond  for  the  impoft-duty  on  wines  and  vinegar  j 
with  this  only  variation,  that  as  in  that  bond  the  total  duty  was 


divided  into  three  equal  parts,  and  three  quarterly  days  affigned 
for  their  refpe£tive  payments ;  fo  here  the  total  duties  muft  be 
divided  into  four  equal  parts,  and  four  quarterly  days  be  affigned 
for  the  feveral  refpedtive  payments. 

*  2  Will,  and  Mar.  cap.  4.  §.  54. 

J  4  and  5  Will,  and  Mar.  cap.  5.  $.  6. 

X  9  and  10  Will.  III.  cap.  45.  §.  5. 

5.  A  bond  for  the  new  duty  on  pepper,  raifins,  Sec.  imported. 

*  The  importers  of  the  goods  liable  to  this  duty  being  at  their 
liberty  either  to  pay  down  the  faid  duty,  or  to  give  fecurity  for 
the  payment  of  the  fame  within  twelve  months  :  therefore,  when 
it  is  the  importer’s  choice  to  give  fuch  fecurity,  it  muft  be  per¬ 
formed  in  the  method  prefcribed  in  the  bond  for  the  additional 
duty  on  linnen  and  wrought  filks. 


r  Additional  duty*. 

6.  A  bond  for  the  <  N^b%  -  tobacco  from  the  Bri- 
J  i  Subfidy  -  -C‘  tifh  plantations, 

*  Imnnft-  _  J 


Impoft  -  -  - 


The  importers  of  tobacco  being  at  liberty  either  to  pay  down 
the  aforefaid  duties,  or  to  give  fecurity  for  payment  of  the  fame : 
therefore,  when  the  latter  is  their  choice,  they  muft  *  become 
bound,  with  one  or  more  fufficient  fureties,  to  be  approved  of 
by  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  the  port,  in  one  or  more  bond 
or  bonds,  for  payment  of  the  faid  duties  within  eighteen  months, 
to  commence  at  the  end  of  thirty  days  after  the  mafter’s  report 
of  the  fhip,  or  from  the  entry  of  the  goods  within  thofe  thirty 
days,  which  fhall  firft  happen  j  the  form  of  which  bond  muft 
be  as  follows : 


*  9  Geo.  I.  cap.  21.  §.3. 


Noverint  univerfi,  &c. 


1. 


The  condition  of  this  obligation 
is  fuch,  T  hat,  if  the  above-bounden 
Dennis  Dove  and  Samuel  Lloyd, their 
executors,  adminiftrators,  or  affigns, 
or  any  of  them,  do  well  and  truly 
pay,  or  caufe  to  be  paid,  unto  A.  B. 
collector  of  his  majefty’s  cuftoms  in 
the  port  of  Southampton,  or  to  the 
colledtor  of  his  majefty’s  cuftoms  in 
the  faid  port  for  the  time  being, 
d<  for  his  faid  majefty’s  ufe,  the  fum  of 
Additional  duty  31 8  15  o  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  pounds, 

New  fubfidy  -  318  x5  o  of  lawful  money,  on  or  before  the 

.  Subfidy  -  -  106  50  third  day  of  Auguft,  which  {hall  be 

Impoft-  -  -956  5  O  m  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thoufand 

’  foven  hundred  and  thirty-two,  being: 

1700  o  ofor  the  additional  duty,  new  fub- 
_  -  fidy,  one-third  fubfidy,  and  impoft, 

of  ninety  thoufand  pounds  weight  of 
Britilh  plantation  tobacco,  entered 
this  day  in  the  name  of  Dennis  Dove, 
having  been  imported  from  Virginia 
in  the  fhip  Olive-Branch  of  Liver¬ 
pool,  whereof  Giles  Ellis  is  mafter, 
who  reported  the  twenty-eighth  day 
of  January  laft,  at  the  Cuftom-Houfe 
in  the  port  of  Southampton:  then 
this  prefent  obligation  to  be  void, 
in  full  force,  ef- 


Sealed  and  delivered 
in  the  prefence  of 

A.  B.  Colle&or, 

B.  C.  Comptroller. 


or  elfe  to  remain 
feet,  and  virtue. 


Dennis  Dove,  * 
Samuel  Lloyd.* 


The  bonds  being  made  out 


■■ 


A  bond  for  the  new  duty  on  fait. 

„  and  executed,  according  to  the 

aforegoing  direftions  and  examples,  they  are,  befides  being  in- 
ferted  in  diftinit  columns  in  the  entry-book  inwards,  to  be  en¬ 
tered  by  way  of  charge  on  the  left-hand  fide  of  a  feparate  ac¬ 
count,  which  is  to  be  ere&ed  for  every  importer,  in  two  par¬ 
ticular  books,  which  are  to  be  kept  for  that  purpofe,  the  one 
by  the  colledor,  and  the  other  by  the  comptroller  :  and,  after 
the  bonds  are  fo  entered,  they  are  to  be  immediately  locked  up 
in  the  king’s  cheft,  there  to  remain  under  the  diftind  locks  of 
the  collector  and  comptroller,  ’till  duly  difeharged. 


Date 


Humphry  Hil',  Pri: 


A  Continuation  of  the  Business  of  the  Custom-House. 


The  amount  of  the  feveral  bonds  which  have  been  taken,  be¬ 
ing  charged  to  the  debtor-fide  of  each  merchant’s  proper  ac¬ 
count  as  before  exemplified,  and  the  bonds  themfelves  being  re- 
pofited  in  the  king’s  chefts  ;  I  {hall  next  {hew  how  the  faid  ac¬ 
counts  and  bonds  are  to  be  difcharged. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  a  bond,  either 
by  money,  debentures,  or  certificates  of  damage  or  over-entry  ; 
the  fum  received,  or  to  be  allowed,  muft  be  immediately  polled 
to  the  difcharge  of  the  proper  bond,  on  the  right-hand  or  credit- 
fide  of  the  accounts,  wherein  they  before  had  been  charged 
debtor;  and,  if  difcharged  by  money,  the  fum  received  muft 
be  likewife  entered  by  the  collector  and  comptroller  in  diftin£t 
books,  to  be  kept  by  each  of  them  for  that  purpofe,  in  the  me¬ 
thod  Ipecified  at  the  end  of  the  quarter-book,  under  the  title  of. 
An  account  of  money  received  in  difcharge  of  bonds  formerly 
taken. 

And  in  thofe  bonds  where  the  conditions  require  the  payment 
to  be  made  at  feveral  times,  or  where  any  part  of  a  bond  is  paid 
before  it  becomes  due,  or  wherein  any  part  of  the  goods  therein 
mentioned,  have  had  an  allowance  for  damage,  or  have  been 
over-entered,  or,  being  intitled  to  a  drawback,  have  been  ex¬ 
ported  ;  when  fuch  payments  are  made,  or  regular  debentures 
or  certificates  produced,  their  amounts  muft  be  likewife  imme¬ 
diately  endorfed  on  the  backs  of  their  refpedlive  bonds,  by  way 
of  difcharge  for  fo  much  as  they  do  amount  to.  The  form  of 
which  endorfement  may  be  as  follows : 


2oth  of  April,  1731. 

Paid,  in  part  of  this  bond,  fix  hundred  and 
fixty-four  pounds,  five  {hillings,  and  four- 
pence,  by  debentures  relating  -  -  - 


I.  s. 
664  5 


d. 

4 


Witnefs 


C  A.  B. 
i  B.  C. 


Collector. 

Comptroller. 


Signed  Dennis  Dove. 


viz.  Additional  duty  -  124  11  o 
New  fubfidy  -  -  124  11  o 
One  third  fubfidy  41  10  4 

Import  -  -  -  373  13  o 


664  5  4 


And  when  the  bonds  are  fully  difcharged,  either  by  payment 
in  money,  or  by  debentures  or  certificates  relating,  they  are  to 
be  delivered  up  to  the  obligors. 

But,  if  the  payments  of  the  bonds  are  not  punctually  made 
on  the  days  fpecified  in  the  conditions,  the  collector  is  to  demand 
the  fame  ;  and,  if  they  are  not  difcharged  within  fourteen  days 
after  demand,  the  bonds  muft  be  fent  up  (more  efpecially  in 
vacation-times,  that  the  benefit  of  the  approaching  terms  may 
not  be  loft)  to  the  proper  follicitor  of  the  cuftoms,  with  a  fche- 
dule  thereof,  attefted  under  the  hands  of  the  colleaor  and  comp¬ 
troller,  in  order  to  be  put  in  fuit,  for  the  principal  and  intereft: 
and,  if  the  obligors  are  thought  to  be  totally  infolvent,  a  diftin<ft 
lift  of  fuch  bonds,  with  a  certificate  under  the  hands  of  the  col¬ 
leaor  and  comptroller,  of  the  conditions  of  the  obligors,  and 
the  real'on  of  their  infolvency,  are  to  be  likewife  fent  to  the  faid 


follicitor :  and,  for  the  due  profecutibns  of  fuch  bonds  that  are 
thought  to  be  recoverable,  not  only  the  colledor  is  to  keep  a 
conftant  correfpondence  v/ith  the  faid  follicitor,  who  will  fend 
the  proceftes  ;  but  alfo  the  country-attorney,  employed  in  folli- 
citing  the  fame  with  the  fherifF,  muft  correfpond  with  him,  and 
follow  his  directions. 

And,  after  bonds  are  thus  fent  up  to  the  follicitor  to  be  profe- 
cuted,  the  collector  is  not  to  look  upon  himfelf  as  difcharo-ed 
thereof,  and  from  taking  any  further  care  in  getting  in  the  mo¬ 
ney  due  thereupon  ;  but  muft  ule  his  utmoft  endeavour  to  re¬ 
cover  the  fame :  and  as  foori  as  any  money,  whether  principal 
or  intereft,  is  received  upon  fuch  bonds,  the  follicitor  is  to  be 
acquainted  therewith  ;  who,  if  the  whole  appears  to  be  dif¬ 
charged,  muft  fend  down  the  bond,  in  order  to  be  delivered  up 
to  the  obligors.  V 

And  with  regard  to  the  payment  of  bonds  for  cuftoms,  or 
other  duties  on  goods  imported,  which  have  elapfed  their  times, 
it  muft  be  obferved,  *  that  the  penalties  are  not  to  be  difcharged 
without  full  payment  of  the  principal,  together  wdth  f  intereft, 
at  61.  per  cent,  per  annum,  to  be  reckoned  from  the  day  on 
which  the  principal  became  due,  until  the  aCtual  payment,  &c. 
unlefs  the  treafury,  upon  reprefentation  of  the  commiflioners  of 
the  cuftoms,  fhall  think  fit  to  remit  it ;  but  intereft  may  not  be 
remitted  to  any  corporation  or  company  trading  by  charter :  and 
when  intereft  is  due  on  any  bond,  and  there  is  any  money  re¬ 
ceived  thereon,  fuch  money  is  firft  to  be  applied  to  the  difcharge 
of  the  intereft  then  due,  and  the  refidue  towards  the  principal : 
and,  when  any  intereft  is  received  upon  bonds,  the  fame  muft 
be  entered  by  the  collector  and  comptroller,  in  diftinCt  books,  to 
be  kept  by  each  of  them  for  that  purpofe,  in  the  method  fpeci¬ 
fied  at  the  end  of  the  quarter-book,  under  the  title  of,  An  ac¬ 
count  of  intereft  received  on  bonds  formerly  taken,  &c.  And 
the  money,  as  well  principal  as  intereft,  received  upon  account 
of  bonds,  is  to  be  inferted  in  the-  proper  abftradts,  and  to  be 
remitted  to  the  receiver-general,  in  like  manner  as  the  money 
paid  upon  the  entry  of  goods.  1 

*  4  Ann.  cap.  6.  §.  26,  27. 

|  But,  with  refpeft  to  tobacco-bonds,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
attorney. general.  That  intereft  is  not  due  thereon,  when  the 
tobacco  is  exported  within  three  years  (the  time  allowed  by 
law  for  the  exportation)  from  the  importation ;  though,  in 
ltriftnefs,  the  bonds  are  forfeited,  and  may  be  put  in  ftiir,  if 
they  are  not  paid,  or  the  tobacco  exported  in  eighteen  month?. 
And  therefore,  when  fuch  bonds  are  become  due,  the  com- 
miflioners  muft  be  acquainted  whether  the  tobacco  is  in  being 
and  where,  and  if  really  intended  for  exportation;  as  alfo 
whether  the  fureties  are  at  that  time  of  ability  to  anfwer  the 
penalty  of  the  bond.  . “ 

Laftly,  with  refpetft  to  tobacco- bonds,  it  muft  be  obferved, 
that  if  after  they  have  been  given  as  before  direded,  for  pay- 
ment  of  the  duties  at  the  end  of  eighteen  months  ;  the  importer 
lhould  difcharge  the  whole,  or  any  part  thereof,  in  ready  money, 
before  the  expiration  of  the  faid  time,  he  muft  be  allowed  a  dif- 
c.ount,  after  the  rate  of  feven  per  cent,  per  annum,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  time  unexpired  :  for  the  payment  of  which  difcount, 
a  certificate  muft  be  made  out  after  the  following  form  :  but  con- 
1  ent  with  the  alterations  that  fhall  happen  from  time  to  time. 


Dennis  Dove. 


Date  of 

bond. 

Ship  and  Matter’s 

name. 

Date  ofthe 

Ship’sRep. 

Quantity  of  To¬ 

bacco. 

Addition. 

Duty. 

New 

Subfidy. 

f  Subfidy. 

Import. 

Total. 

1730 

3  Feb- 

f  Olive-branch  j 
l  Giles  Ellis  j 

28  Jan. 

173° 

lb. 

Enter’d  outw.  35228 
Short  landed  -  61 

124  11  0 
194  4  0 

124  11  0 
194  4  0 

41  10  4 
64  14  8 

37 3  13  0 
582  12  0 

664  c  4 

X035  4  8 

Debenture  for35 1 67 
Paid  for  -  54833 

Enter’d  inw.  90000 

318  15  0 

3*8  15  0 

106  5  0 

956  5  0 

1700  0  c 

Time  unexpired. 


-...o  w  \~\~i  Liiy ,  1  Udi.  ivir  uenms  uove  did,  on  the  7th  day 
ct  November,  1731,  pay  the  fum  of  one  thoufand  thirty-five 
pounds,  fourteen  {hillings,  and  eight-pence,  in  full  difcharge 
or  the  above-mentioned  bond.  ° 

A.  B.  Collector.  B.  C.  Comptroller. 

The  difcount  after  the  rate  of  7  per  cent,  per  annum,  to  be 
allowed  for  the  payment  of  the  one  thoufand  thirty-five  pounds, 
iourteen  {hillings,  and  eight-pence,  above-mentioned,  two 
hundred  and  fixty-nine  days  before  the  expiration  of  the  bond, 
amounts  to  fifty- three  pounds,  eight  {hillings,  and  feven-pence! 

-  /  1.  s.  d. 

f  Additional  duty-  10  o  4X 

Viz  A  ^GW  fub^y  “  -  IO  o  4! 

Ft  Subfidy  -  -  3  6  9« 

Wmpoft  -  -  -  30  1  14 

53  8  7 


A.  B.  Collector.  B.  C.  Comptroller. 


This  certificate  being  thus  made  out,  the  quantity  of  toba 
tor  which  the  duties  are  repaid,  and  the  time  of  payment,  an 
be  noted  m  the  margin  of  the  entry-book  inwards,  oppofite 
the  refpecnve  entry ;  to  prevent  the  allowance  of  difcount  m 
than  once,  or  to  remind  the  officers  that  the  faid  difcount  rr 
be  deducted  from  the  drawback,  in  cafe  any  part  of  fuch  tob 
co  lhould  be  afterwards  exported  :  which  being  performed, 
amount  of  the  faid  certificate  is  to  be  paid  to  the  merchant,  t; 

mg  his  receipt  for  the  fame,  on  the  back  thereof,  after  the  i 
lowing  manner : 

Southampton,  10th  of  November,  1731. 

Received  of  the  honourable  the  commiflioners  of- 
his  majefty’s  cuftoms,  by  the  hands  of  A.  B. 
their  collector  in  this  port,  the  fum  of  fifty- 
three  pounds,  eight  {hillings,  and  feven-pence, 
in  full  of  this  certificate  -  -  _  _  -  _  . 

Witnefs  Signed  Dennis  Dove. 

B.  C.  Comptroller. 
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But 


A  Continuation  of  the  Business  of 'the  Custom-House. 

|  Z™*  <°‘  «■*  purpofe*  after  the  folding 


No.  of 
certifi¬ 
cates. 

Merchants 

names. 

Ships  and  mailers 
names. 

Date  of 
the 
bond. 

Date 

of  the 
Ships 
report. 

When 
paid  du¬ 
ties. 

Quan¬ 

tity  of 

tobacco 

paidfor. 

Additio¬ 
nal  Duty. 

New  Sub- 
fidy. 

One  third 
Subfidy. 

Import* 

Time 

elapfed; 

I 

Dennis  Dove 

C  Olive-branch  1 
l  Giles  Ellis  J 

3  Feb. 
1730. 

28  Jan. 
1730. 

7  Nov. 
*7.31- 

lb. 

54833 

10  0  4  i 

10  0  4  J 

3  6  9  i 

3°  1  1,1 

269  Days; 

7  '  w“v'“  UIUi,uf5  ulcIt  icvciai  duties  mult  be 

added  up,  and  their  particular  totals  transferred  to  the  difcharge 
of  the  refpe&ive  duties,  in  the  proper  column  in  the  monthly 
abftra£ls  ;  and  alfo,  at  the  end  of  each  quarter,  the  totals  of  the 
three  months  mull  be  added  together,  and  their  amount  tranf- 
ferred  to  the  credit-fide  of  the  quarterly  account-current. 

All  that  I  have  further  to  fay  in  relation  to  bonds,  is,  that, 
at  the  clofe  of  each  quarter,  a  true  Hate  thereof  mull  be  tranf- 
mitted  with  the  other  quarterly  accounts ;  which  Hate  mull 
confift  of  two  parts,  viz.  bonds  formerly  taken,  and  bonds  taken 
in  that  quarter :  the  left-hand  fide,  or  charge  of  the  former  part 
whereof,  fuppofes  accounts  to  have  been  before  opened,  and  a 
former  quarterly  Hate  to  have  been  tranfmitted  ;  and  therefore 
is  only  a  tranfcript  (from  fuch  former  Hate)  of  the  total  of  each 
merchant  s  bonds  remaining  in  the  collector's  hands,  at  the  end  of 
that  quarter  ;  and  the  right-hand  fide,  or  difcharge,  is  formed 
from  the  books  of  the  account  of  money  received  in  difcharge  of 
bonds  formerly  taken  ;  and  the  books  of  debenture,  certificates  of 
over-entries,  damages  and  difcounts ;  the  total  of  which  dif- 


charges  being  deduced  from  the  charo-es  the  differpn™  a  u 
inferted  in  the  laft  column  but  one, 

upon  every  particular  bond,  and  mull  be  likewife  transferred  Jo 
he  laft  column,  unlefs  there  be  more  bonds  than  one  belonging 

hnS  fteKmerC?ant!  3nd  then  the  total  of  all  that  merchant’s 
bonds  mull  be  inferted  in  one  fum  in  the  faid  laft  column  •  and 

as  a  proof  of  the  truth,  may  be  confronted  with  the  refpedive 
merchant’s  accounts  in  the  bond- book.  P  lve 

And,  as  to  the  latter  part  of  the  faid  Hate,  the  left-hand  fide  Is 
only  a  tranfcript  from  that  quarter’s  cullom  and  coal-account  • 

fore  d  rAgh;>hand  fidemuft  be  difchar§ed  «  ^e  manner  as  be! 
fore  d reded  for  the  former  part  of  this  account :  and  as  fre- 

quently  there  will  not  be  any  difcharge,  therefore,  in  thafe 
cafe,  the  whole  charge  mull  be  transferred  to  the  two  laft  co- 
umns,  under  the  titles  of,  bonds  remaining  at  the  end  of  the 

fa’id^t  ?°rTe  Jj*11/  t0  ilIuftrate  the  method  of  the  afore- 

fag  «  follow  “  '  add  an  “ampIe  0f  ferm> 


Vo L.  I, 


7  Y  to  8  a 


B»t  the  above  being  a  prefcribed  Form,  printed  with  a  Copper-plate,  I  chofe  rather  to  exemplify  it,  than  thofe  before-mentioned,  which  muft  be  purpofely  written  by  the  Officers. 


A  Continuation  of  the  Business  of  the  Custom-House 
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A  Continuation  of  the  Business  of  the  Custom-House. 


Bills  of  fight. 

When  goocL  come  cohfigned  to  any  merchant,  and  he  has 
iiot  received  any  invoice,  bill  of  lading,  or  other  advice,  from 
his  correspondent,  or  happens  by  any  other  means  to  be  igno'rant 
of  the  real  quantities  and  qualities  of  the  laid  goods,  fo  that  he 
is  not  capable  of  making  a  perfect  entry  of  the  fame,  be  mull 
acquaint  the  codedor  and  comptroller  thereof,  and  defire  a  bill 
at  fight,  or  view,  m  order  to  have  them  brought  on  Store  and 
examined  ;  who,  upon  the  merchant’s  making  oath  to  the  truth 
of  h's  aHegatihns,  and  deposing  fuch  a  fum  of  money  in  the 
collector  s  hands  as  maybe  conjectured  to  be  fufficient  to  anfwer 
the  duties,  will  grant  fuch  bill.  The  form  whereof,  and  the 
Whole  method  of  execution,  mud  be  as  follows : 

t  .  r  t  t.  •  23d  of  January,  tyjo. 

In  the  Swift  of  Lyme,  Benjamin  Lyon  mafter,  from  Oftend. 

c.  ,  ,  r  Andrew  Fountain, 

bight,  f  2  cafes  ■)  .  . 

A.F.  <  i  bale  CD‘  merc’'!anaize,  quantity,  and  quality 

No.  i  a  5.  t  2  packets  J  unknown. 

Andrew  Fountain  maketh  oath.  That  nei.hcr  he,  nor  any 
other  perfon  for  h,s  ufe  has  received  any  invoice,  bill  If  lading 
or  other  advice,  or  doth  know  the  contents  of  any  of  the  ooods 

mZa  V  asu°  bCcClpable  "‘king  -  Le  ajper- 

SLr" Z  ,he ell,  ^  ^  br  th= 

Jurat'  23»  die  Januarii,  ,,30,  S«"ed-A"d>-=w  Fountain, 
coram  me  A.  B.  Collector. 

Sufficient  money  being  depofited  to  Secure  the  duties,  you 
tnay  peimit  the  goods  abovementioned  to  be  landed  under  your 
care,  and  to  be  brought  to  his  majefty’s  warehoufe,  to  be  there 
Viewed,  examined,  &c.  by  the  Surveyor  and  the  proper  land! 
waiters,  who  are  to  endorfe  the  particular  quantities  and  quali- 
ties  on  the  back  hereof,  and  return  the  fame  to  us  immediately, 
that  a  perfea  entry  may  be  made  :  but  the  goods  are  not  to  be 

duties’be  paid  P  b'  and  his  majc%’s  fuI> 

Depofited  fifty  pounds. 

A;  B.  Collector,  fe.  Ci  Cuftomer,  C.  D.  Comptroller. 

•  D.  E.  Surveyor, 

)  *  E.  F.  Tide-Surveyor, 

?G.  H  j^and- Waiters-. 

thf'left'h and’ fi  th kS  Tdeo,ut’,  *«  ‘o  entered  6n 
tne  left-hand  fide  of  a  book,  to  be  kept  for  that  purpofe  in  the 

method  hereafter  mentioned  ;  and,  if  the  fhip  lies  in  the  road 

.1  r  om  the  key,  they  are  to  be  directed  to 

.he  »  ttde-furveyor,  as  well  as  the  land-furveyor  and  land! 
Waiters,  and  put  into  his  hands  to  fetch  them  to  the  lawful  key, 


To 


where  he  is  to  deliver  them  into  the  cuftody  of  the  land-furveyor, 

t  ffiSZT endorf,ng  his  part  of  **  — -  - 

^  ,  ,  25th  of  January,  1770. 

F.  Gi!  land  -  waiten°°dS  m™io“d>  <"">  cuilody  tf 

F.  Fide-furveyor. 

But,  if  the  fhip  lies  near  the  key,  the  land-waiter  may  fend 

for  the  goods  on  fhore,  as  is  ufual  in  other  cafes.  ^ 

The  goods  having  been  carefully  examined  bv  the  furveyo* 
and  land-waiters  they  are  (as  directed  in  the  faid  bills)  to  C- 
n.fy  how  they  find  them,  by  endorfing  the  particular  quantities 
and  qualities  on  the  backs  of  the  bills,  after  the  following 
manner:  u6  • 

Landed  by  virtue,  and  in  full  [or  in  part]  of  this  fight,  forty 
derm  cambricks,  plain;  one  hundred  and  thirty  ells  of  Flan  • 
ders  l.nnen,  under  I  f  ell ;  eighty  ells  of  Flanders  Unnen,  above 
1  and  under  two  ells,  plain;  forty  yards  of  Flanders  damafk 
napkm.ng  under  x  4  ell  ;  twelve  yards  of  Flanders  damafk 
tabling,  above  two,  and  under  three  ells ;  one  hundred  and  ten 
yards  of  thread  bone-lace. 

Certified  the  27th  of  January,  1730. 

D.  E.  Surveyor, 

I  .  G.  J  T  J 

q  >  Land-waiters. 

Thefe  bills,  being  thus  fully  executed  and  completed,  are  to 
be  immediately  returned  to  the  collector,  cuftomer,  and  comp¬ 
troller,  that  a  perfect  entry  may  be  formed  therefrom  in  the 
king  s  books,  and  his  majefty’s  full  duties  be  charged  to  account, 
which  they  are  to  fignify  to  the  furveyor  and  land-waiters,  by 
inferting  the  faid  duties  on  the  bill,  underneath  their  certificate 
of  the  execution,  and  fubferibing  their  names  thereto,  as  is  ufual 
in  all  other  warrants :  and,  in  adjufting  thefe  bills,  after  the  full 
duties  are  deducted  from  the  fum  depofited,  the  remainder  (if 
any)  mud  be  returned  to  the  importer. 

The  duties  being  thus  adjufted  and  fully  paid  for  the  goods, 
and  the  fame  fignified  on  the  bills  of  fight,  they  are  forthwith 
returned  to  the  furveyor  and  land-waiters,  as  a  perfedt  warrant 
to  them,  for  the  delivery  of  the  goods  to  the  importer,  which 
they  are  to  permit  accordingly  :  and,  if  fuch  perfea  warrant  is 
not  fo  returned,  they  are  to  demand  the  fame  the  next  day. 

And  if,  at  the  clofe  of  a  month,  there  are  any  fights  ftandino- 
out  unperfedted,  and,  confequently,  the  money  depofited  re¬ 
maining  in  the  colleaor’s  hands,  fuch  depofits  are  to  be  inlerted 
on  the  back  of  that  month’s  abftra£t. 

The  aforefaid  bills  of  fight,  and  their  executions,  are,  before 
they  are  delivered  .to  the  officers  to  whom  dire^d,  to  be  enter¬ 
ed  in  proper  books  to  be  kept  by  the  colleaor,  cuftomer,  and 
comptroller,  after  the  following  mariner  : 


Date. 


1730 


23  Jan. 


Bills  at  fight. 

In  the  Swift  of  Lyme,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Lyon,  from  Oftend. 

Andrew  Fountain. 

A.  F.  •*  -  .  _ 

No  t  3  e-  /  °‘  merchan- 
acir« ’T^quanei- 

1  bale  (  tyandquali- 

2  packets  J  ty  unknown. 


Sums  de¬ 
pofited. 


Their  execution. 


jfloo 


40  demi  tambricks,  plain  ; 
130  ells,  plain  Flanders  ba¬ 
rren,  under  1  j  ell  ;  80  ells 
plain  Flanders  linnen,  above 
1  4,  and  under  2  ells  ;  40 
yards  Flanders  damafk  nap-  J. 
kining,  under  1  j  ell  ;  12 
yards  Flanders  damafk  ta¬ 
bling,  above  2,  and  under  s 
3  ells;  no  yards  thread  | 
bone-lace  -  -  -  _  _J 

D.  E.  Surveyor, 

F.  G.  >  T  .  . 

G  H  s’  -^anu- waiters. 


Sums  charged 

When 

for  duties. 

charged. 

In  full, 

22  8  9  * 

28  Jari. 
1730. 

No.  31. 

Foreign  goods  returned. 

When  foreign  goods,  which  have  been  regularly  Imported, 
have  been  afterwards  exported,  and  are,  for  want  of  fale,  or 
the  great  fcarcity  of  fuch  goods  here,  &c.  defired  to  be  return- 
ed  or  again  imported,  into  any  port  of  Great-Britain,  not- 
withftanding  there  is  not  any  law  for  fuch  re-importation,  vet, 
upon  payout  of  the  like  duties  that  were  due  upon  the  firft  im¬ 
portation  (though,  perhaps,  the  goods  were  exported  out  of 
and’  confequently,  were  not  ratified  to  any  drawback)  it 

a  tho, flu  r1CV°  in/Ulge  ?e  merchant  in  fuch  ^-importation, 
ed  f  n  §hiUCh  i8°°dS  may  be  prohibited  to  be  originally  import¬ 
's  th  ,?  T’  T"  Perfo/mance  of  the  following  requi- 
time ' vvh!  T  r°X-S,-t0  flgnify  t0  the  fearcher>  &c.  the 

th  Cn’  -nnv  the  ^'P  ln  which  they  were  exported  ;  who 

findE f  Wh  h*Ve  reC°UrJfe  t0  thdr  books’  and’Pin  cafe  they 

ficateH  nrfd  °uutwards  was  dul7  made,  will  grant  a  certi¬ 

ficate,  or  duplicate  thereof,  as  follows  : 

In  the  Hope  of  Whitehaven,  William  Hall,  for  PeterfWgh. 

Edmund  Froft. 
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Onethoufand  pounds  of  Virginia  tobacco,  the  fubfidy  in¬ 
wards  whereof  was  paid,  and  the  other  duties  lecured,  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Tims,  the  ninth  of  July,  1728.  Dated  the  third  of  May, 
1729.  J 

The  goods  abovementioned  were  regularly  fhipped  off,  but 
four  hundred  eighty-fix  pounds  of  tobacco  [*for  which  a  deben¬ 
ture  hath  paffed]  being  part  of  the  above  entry,  are  now  return¬ 
ed,  in  the  f  Neptune  of  Liverpool,  William  Wells  mafter,  from 
Peterfburgh,  as  the  merchant  is  ready  to  make  oath.  Dated  at 
the  cuftom-houfe  at  Southampton,  the  15th  of  March,  1730. 

A.  B.  Searcher, 

B.  C.  Land  -waiter. 

*  To  be  omitted*  if  exported  out  of  time. 

f  Or  the  fame  fhip  and  mafter. 

If  the  goods  were  entered  outwards  at  any  other  port  this 
certificate  muft  be  granted  by  the  officers  of  that  port  ■  but  if 
the  coclcet  whereby  they  were  fhipped  be  produced,  I  apprehend 
that  will  fully  ferve  the  fame  purpofe. 

And  on  the  back  of  the  aforefaid  certificate  proof  muft  be 
made,  by  the  oath  of  the  merchant,  that  the  goods  then  re¬ 
turned 
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turned  are  the  fame  therein  mentioned.  The  form  of  which 
proof  muft  be  as  follows  : 


15th  of  March,  1730. - No.  6. 

In  the  Neptune  of  Liverpool,  William  Wells  mafter,  from 
Leterfburgh. 


hence  as  within  mentioned,  and  are  now  returned  as  the  fame 
and  no  other. 

Signed — Benjamin  Jones. 

Jurat’  23°  die  Martii,  1730, 
coram  me  C.  D.  Colledtor. 


Returned. 


E.  F.  7  Forty  boxes,  containing  four  hundred  eighty- 
No.  1  a  40  J  fix  pounds  of  Virginia  tobacco. 


Edmund  Froft  maketh  oath,  That  the  tobacco  abovemention¬ 
ed  is  now  returned  as  part  of  the  entry  outwards  within  men¬ 
tioned,  which  was  formerly  exported  from  hence,  and  not  fold, 
nor  the  property  changed  beyond  fea  ;  but  he  verily  believes  it 
to  be  the  fame  tobacco  which  was  exported  as  aforefaid,  and  no 
other. 

Signed — Edmund  Froft. 

Jurat’  150  die  Martii,  1730, 
coram  me  C.  D.  Colle&or. 


Whereupon  an  entry  muft  be  made  in  the  books  inwards,  as 
for  foreign  goods  imported ;  and  the  colletftor,  cuftomer,  and 
comptroller,  having  fubfcribed  their  names  underneath  the  mer¬ 
chant’s  oath,  the  fame  is  to  be  directed  to  the  furveyor  and 
proper  land-waiter,  as  a  warrant  for  their  delivery7  of  the 
goods.  1 

But,  as  it  may  fometimes  fo  happen,  that  the  entry  outwards 
cannot  be  fixed  upon,  by  reafon  of  the  diftance  of  time,  the 
lofs  of  papers  or  accounts,  or  feveral  other  accidents :  therefore, 
in  that  cafe,  as  there  cannot  be  any  other  proof,  the  oath  of 
the  merchant  only  muft  be  deemed  fufficient,  and  may  be  taken 
as  follows  :  1 


Whereupon  an  entry  muft  be  made,  as  for  other  goods  im¬ 
ported,  and  the  duties  paid,  or  fecured,  being  inferted  under¬ 
neath  the  merchant’s  oath ;  the  collector,  cuftomer,  and  comp¬ 
troller,  are  to  fubfcribe  their  names  thereto,  and  direct  it  to  the 
furveyor  and  proper  land-waiter,  as  a  warrant  for  their  delivery 
of  the  goods. 


Britilh  goods  returned. 


When  goods  of  the  produ£t  or  manufacture  of  Great-Britain, 
which  have  been  exported  to  foreign  parts,  are,  for  want  of 
fale,  or  any  other  occafion,  defired  to  be  returned  into  any  port 
of  Great-Britain,  a  bill  of  ftore  may  be  granted  for  the  landing 
and  delivering  of  the  fame :  as  a  foundation  for  which,  the 
fearcher.  See.  muft  be  applied  to,  for  a  certificate,  or  duplicate 
of  the  entry  outwards,  in  like  manner  as  before  directed  for  fo¬ 
reign  goods,  which  muft  be  as  follows  : 


In  the  Welcome  of  London,  George  Crifp  mafter,  from 
Leghorn. 

„  „  Benjamin  Jones. 

-D.  O. 

No.  1,  2.  Two  boxes,  containing  four  dozen  of  felt,  and 
three  dozen  of  caftor-hats,  of  Britilh  manufadure. 

Benjamin  Jones  maketh  oath.  That  the  hats  abovementioned 
are  fent  to  him  this  deponent,  as  part  of  a  larger  quantity  for¬ 
merly  exported  from  hence,  and  that,  according  to  the  beft  of 
his  knowlege  and  belief,  they  are  all  of  the  manufadure  of 
Great-Britain. 


Jurat’  230  die  Martii,  1730, 
coram  me  C.  D.  Collector. 


Signed- — Benjamin  Jones. 


In  the  Diligence  of  Briftol,  Henry  Hopkins  mafter,  for  the 
Streights. 

Benjamin  Jones. 


An  entry  muft  be  made  in  the  books  inwards,  and  this  oath 
muft  be  fubfcribed  and  directed  as  a  warrant  for  the  delivery 
of  the  goods,  in  like  manner  as  when  the  particular  entry  is 
proved.  1 


Sufferances  for  landing  goods  at  an  unlawful  key. 


One  hundred  and  a  half  of  haberdafhery  ware. 
Ten  dozen  of  felt,  and  five  dozen  of  caftor-hats. 
Four  fothers  of  lead. 


Dated  the  23d  of  January,  1730. 


The  goods  abovementioned  were  regularly  fhipped  off;  but 
four  dozen  of  felt,  and  three  dozen  of  caftor-hats  *,  being  part 
of  the  above  entry,  are  now  returned  in  the  Welcome  of  Lon¬ 
don,  George  Crifp  mafter,  from  Leghorn,  as  the  merchant  of- 
fereth  to  affirm.  Dated  at  the  cuftom-houfe  in  Southampton 
the  23d  of  March,  1730. 

A.  B.  Searcher, 

B.  C.  Land-waiter. 


Though  foreign  goods  and  merchandizes  have  been  entered 
and  his  majefty’s  duties  duly  paid,  and  a  warrant  be  thereupon 
granted  for  the  delivery  thereof ;  yet  if  the  merchant,  for  his 
conveniency,  is  defirous  to  land  them  at  any  other  place  than 
the  lawful  keys  appointed  by  his  majefty’s  commiffion  out  of 
the  court  of  Exchequer,  a  fpecial  fufferance  muft  be  granted 
for  that  purpofe,  after  the  following  manner  : 


In  the  Guftavus  of  Stockholm,  Hans  Gronberg,  from  Swe¬ 
den. 


Roger  Dove. 


But,  if  the  goods  were  intitled  to,  and  received  any  boun¬ 
ty,  upon  the  exportation,  there  muft  be  added  after  this  re¬ 
ference— for  which  a  debenture  has  parted— and  the  bounty 
muft  be  repaid  for  the  quantity  returned,  as  in  the  entry  in¬ 
wards.  1 


Two  thoufand  ninety-fix  bars,  containing  forty  tons  of  Swe- 
dilh  iron  j  one  hundred  and  twenty  barrels,  containing  ten  lafts 
of  tar.  & 


On  the  back  of  which  certificate  proof  muft  be  made,  by  the 
oath  of  the  merchant,  that  the  goods  therein  mentioned  to  be 
returned,  are  of  Britifh  manufadure,  &c.  The  form  of  which 
proof  muft  be  as  follows  : 


A  warrant  having  been  paffed  by  us  for  delivery  of  the  above- 
mentioned  goods,  and  the  importer  having  fignified  to  us  the 
inconveniency  that  would  attend  the  bringing  the  fame  to  the 
lawful  key,  we  have  granted  this  fpecial  fufferance  for  landing 
the  fame  at - . -  & 


You  are,  therefore,  to  permit  the  fame  to  be  unladen  into 
lighters,  and  afterwards  landed  at  the  faid  place,  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  and  with  the  like  care,  examination,  and  infpeaion,  as  is 
ufual  at  the  lawful  key  :  for  which  this  fhall  be  your  voucher. 


23d  of  March,  1730 - No.  76. 


In  the  Welcome  of  London,  George  Crifp  mafter,  from 
Leghorn. 


Store. 

B.  S. 


Benjamin  Jones. 


No.  1,  2.  1  wo  boxes,  containing  four  dozen  of  felt,  and 
three  dozen  of  caftor-hats,  of  Britifh  manufaSure,  returned 
being  part  of  a  greater  quantity  formerly  exported  from  hence’ 
per  cocket  dated  the  twenty- third  day  of  January,  1730  as 

appears  by  the  certificate  within  mentioned.  *  ’ 

Benjamin  Jones  maketh  oath,  That  the  hats  abovementioned 
arc  all  of  Britifh  manufaaure,  and  were  formerly  exported  from 


Dated  at  the  cuftom-houfe,  Southampton, 
the  2  ift  of  January,  1730. 

A.  B.  Colleaor,  B.  C.  Cuftomer,  C.  D.  Comptroller. 
D.  E.  Surveyor, 

|  Land -waiters: 


But,  before  filch  fufferances  are  delivered  to  the  officers  to 
whom  direaed,  they  muft  be  entered  in  a  particular  book  to 

r  6  that  PurPofe  5  which  being  only  a  tranfeript  from  the 

faid  fufferances,  of  the  names  of  the  fhip,  the  mafter,  the  place 
arrived  from,  the  importer,  the  particular  goods,  and  the  place 
to  be  landed  at,  need  not  be  exemplified. 
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AALDER,  a  name  given  by  the  Dutch  to  pieces 
of  30  fols,  coined  by  them,  and  which  are  worth 
one  florin,  or  guilder  and  half,  being  equivalent 
to  the  fmall  French  crown  of  3  livres  tournois,  or 
60  fols.  Heretofore,  according  to  the  old  rate  of 
money  in  that  kingdom,  the  daalder  went  for  37  fols,  6  de- 
niers.  1  , 

Daalders  are  coined  alfo  at  Hamburgh,  called  daalders  lups, 
or  lubs,  of  2  marks  lubs  each.  It  is  worth  from  32  to  33 
fols  of  Holland,  and  from  66  to  70  fols  in  France.  It  is 
ufed  as  current  money  in  many  other  cities  of  Germany,  and 
in  keeping  their  books  of  accounts.  Formerly  they  went  for 
40  French  fols.  The  Hollanders  call  alfo  every  fort  of  crown 
a  daalder,  which  is  worth  no  more  than  30  fols  ;  they  deno 
minate  them  differently,  viz.  ryks-daalder,  that  is  to  fay,  an 
imperial  crown. 

) AC Z  A  JIE,  a  filver  money  current  iuPerfia,  worth  5  ma- 
moudis  ;  two  daczajies  make  the  hafaer  denaire. 

)ALLE,a  nominal  money,  ufed  inTeeping  books  of  account 
in  many  cities  of  Germany:  it  is  worth  32  fols  lubs,  which 
makes  40  French  fols;  the  fol  lubs  being  fomewhat  more 
than  the  fol  tournois. 

)ALLE  R,  or,  as  we  commonly  fay  in  EngHfh,  dollar,  a 
German  word,  fignifying  a  crown-piece,  a  kind  of  filver- 
money.  The  Germans  commonly  pronounce  it  taller,  and 
the  Dutch  daalder,  or  more  properly  ryx-daalder,  to  diftin- 
guifh  it  from  daalder,  another  fort  of  filver  money  worth  30 
fols,  coined  by  them.  See  Daalder. 

The  dallers,  or  German  crowns,  are  coined  in  many  Rates 
of  the  empire,  as  well  as  in  Holland.  Thofe  which  the 
French  properly  call  crowns,  and  the  Spaniards  piaftres, 
or  pieces  of  eight,  have  different  marks,  according  to  the 
Ramp  of  the  different  fovereignties  where  they  are  coined. 
There  are  demi  dallers  of  30  fols,  and  quarter  dallers  of  15 
fols. 

Dallers  are  not  all  of  equal  weight,  and  of  the  fame  ftand- 
ard.  Thofe  of  Holland  re  but  8  deniers,  20  grains  fine, 
and  weigh  only  22  deniers,  12  grains. 

The  dallers  of  Bafle,  and  of  St.  Gal,  are  of  the  fame  weight 
with  the  Dutch  ones,  but  they  are  10  deniers,  3  grains 
fine. 

The  dallers  of  almoft  all  the  other  German  cities,  weigh  as 
thofe  of  Holland,  and  are  one  denier  finer  than  thofe  of 
St.  Gal. 

The  F rancfort  dallers  are  of  a  higher  ftandard  than  any 
.o.her,  being  11  deniers,  11  grains  fine.  On  the  contrary, 
fome  of  thofe  at  Mantone  are  of  the  loweft,  being  only 
5  deniers,  32  grains  fine.  Laftly,  there  are  fome  that 
weigh  but  21  deniers,  as  the  dallers  of  Mantone  of  1616  ; 
others  no  more  than  19,  as  thofe  of  Savoy,  called  fpar- 
dins. 

It  is  the  Dutch  dallers  that  partly  ferve  for  the  great  traffic 
carried  on  by  them  in  the  Levant,  where  that  kind  of  piaftre 
is  called  aflani,  from  it’s  ftamp,  which  is  a  lion.  See 
Aslani. 

If  we  may  believe  Sir  John  Chardin,  thefe  dallers  are  not 
only  of  a  very  bale  alloy,  but  he  moreover  allures  us,  that  the 
demi-dallers,  and,  above  all,  the  quarter  dallers,  which  are 
current  in  the  T urkifh  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  are  almoft 
all  counterfeit. 

The  daller  goes  atCavio  for  33  meidins  in  exchange,  and 
for  38,  fometimes  more  in  fpecie,  at  the  rate  of  18  French 
deniers  the  meidin,  or  3  Turkifh  afpres.  They  go  for  much 
the  fame  at  Conftantinopie,  and  other  parts  of  the  Turkifh 
empire. 

Waller  is  alfo  money  of  account,  ufed  in  fome  parts  of 
Germany,  as,  among  others,  at  Augfbourg,  and  Bol¬ 
zano. 

JALMATIAis  feated  along  the  coafl  of  the  Adriatic  fea, 
or  gulph  of  Venice,  having  Albania  on  the  fouth-eaft,  Bof- 
nia  on  the  north  eaft,  Morlachia  on  the  norch-weft,  and  the 
gulph  of  Venice  on  the  fouth-well.  It  extends  in  length  near 
200  miles;  but  it’s  greatelt  breadth  is  not  above  4c.  The 
V  q  L.  I.  * 
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foil  is  in  fome  parts  mountainous,  but  otherwife  very  fruit¬ 
ful,  producing  corn,  wine,  oil,  honey,  and  wax. 

This  country  is  at  prefent  divided  into  three  parts,  viz.  Ve¬ 
netian  Dalmatia,  Turkifh  Dalmatia,  and  the  republic  of 
Ragufa. 

The  Venetian  territories  in  Dalmatia  confifl,  at  prefent,  of 
thefe  following  cities  :  Zara  or  Jadera,  Nona,  Scardona, 
Sebonica,  St.  Nicholo,  I  rau,  Spalato,  ClifTa,  Ciclut,  and 
Rifano. 

Zara,  or  Jadera,  about  150  miles  fouth  eaft  from  Venice, 
is  fituate  on,  or  rather  almoft  furrounded  with,  the  Adriatic 
fea,  and  joined  to  the  continent  by  a  bridge,  and  is  the  ca- 
P'tal  °f  a  county  of  it’s  name.  It  is  now  one  of  the  beft 
fortified  places  belonging  to  the  Venetians,  and  the  metro¬ 
polis  of  Dalmatia. 

Nona  is  another  well-fortified  town  on  the  Adriatic,  and  al¬ 
moft  encompafled  with  watef.  It  ftands  over  againft  the  long 
ifland  of  Pago,  from  which  it  is  parted  by  a  channel  about 
four  miles  broad.  Neither  of  thefe  are  remarkable  for  any 
great  trade.  1 

Scardona,  about  30  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Zara,  though  for¬ 
merly  a  confiderable  city,  is,  at  prefent,  confiderable  for 
little  elfe  but  it’s  bifhopric,  fuffragan  to  the  fee  of  Spalato, 
which  was  tranflated  hither  from  the  maritime  Belo-rade,  in 
the  year  1  i'2o.  '  0 

Sebonica  is  a  well-fortified  city  on  the  fame  gulph,  and  on  the 
oppofite  fide  of  the  river  Cherfa,  from  Scardona.  It’s  port 
is  fo  fpacious,  that  it  can  contain  a  large  naval  fleet.  It 
ftands  about  40  miles  fouth-eaft  from  Zara,  30  north-weft 
from  Spalato,  and  about  190  from  Venice. 

St.  Nicholo  is  a  ftrong  fort,  and  fo  advantageoufly  fituated, 
that  it  commands  the  channel  that  leads  to  Sebonica  ;  fo  that 
no  fhip  can  fail  into  it,  without  leave  of  the  governor. 

Trau  is  a  (mall,  but  ftrong  town,  built  upon  an  ifland,  which 
jo.ns  to  the  continent,  by  a  bridge  on  one  fide,  and  to  the 
ifland  of  Bua  at  another.  But  neither  of  thefe  places  have 
any  commerce  to  fignify. 

Spalato  is  a  pretty  large,  and  well  fortified  city,  with  a  very 
capacious  and  fate  harbour.  It  is  fituate  between  the  two 
contadas,  or  territories,  of  Trau  and  Clifla.  It  is  one  of  the 
fea  ports,  where  the  Turkifli  caravans  unload  their  merchan¬ 
dize  for  Venice.  [See  the  article  Caravan.]  It  hath  a 
fine  lazaretto  for  Ihips  that  perform  quarentine  [fee  the  arti- 
cle  Quarentine]  and  the  profpe&of  the  port  and  city. 

Clissa  is  remarkable  only  for  a  ftrong  caftle,  ltandiniT  between 
two  hills.  0 

Ciclut  has  another  fortrefs,  fituate  on  an  ifland  formed  by  the 
river  Narenta.  It  ftands  about  55  miles  fouth  of  Spalato. 

RrsANo  was  formerly  a  commodious  port,  feated  at  the  further 
end  of  a  gulph  of  that  name  ;  but  that  place  has  been  fo  ruined 
by  the  I  urks,  that  the  gulph  now  takes  it’s  name  from 

Cataro,  fituate  on  the  eaft-fide  of  it,  over-againft  the  far- 
theft  point  of  Italy.  This  port,  together  with  Caltlenovo, 
and  Budoa,  are  well-fortified  places. 

T  he  principal  iflands  on  this  coaft,  belonging  to  the  Vene¬ 
tians,  ate, 

Cherso,  which  has  a  pretty  convenient  harbour,  is  fertile, 
producing  good  wine,  corn,  and  oil  ;  at  prefent  it  is  inhabit¬ 
ed  by  a  mixture  of  nations,  which  are  obliging  to  ftrangers, 
and  have  little  or  no  commerce  with  the  corfairs  that  infeft 
thefe  parts.  It  ftands  between  Iftria  and  Morachia,  about 
12  miles  frorq  Fiume  to  the  fouth,  and  as  many  to  the  eaft 
from  Fianano. 

Velia  is  fituate  on  the  fame  gulph  with  the  former.  It  pro¬ 
duces  plenty  of  wine,  wood,  and  filk,  and  is  famed  for  a 
fmall,  but  fine  and  fleet  breed  of  horfes. 

Pago  is  fo  barren,  that  all  the  corn  that  is  gathered  here,  is  not 
fufficient  to  maintain  it’s  inhabitants  3  months  in  the  year  ; 
and  the  wine  about  as  much  more.  It  hath  fome  falt-pits, 
which  yield  pretty  confiderable  quantities  of  that  commodity, 
bur,  being  obliged  to  pay  three  fourths  of  it  to  the  republic, 
that  contributes  to  impoverilh  the  people. 

Lesina,  or  Liesma,  is  ficuate  at  the  farther  end  of  the  golfo 
di  Narenta.  This  country  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  hufband- 
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Bren,  who  cultivate  the  more  fertile  parts  of  it,  which,  tho’ 
mountainous,  produces  plenty  of  corn,  wine,  olives,  faffron, 
honey,  and  all  forts  ot  fruit;  fo  that  they  here  abound  with 
all  kinds  of  neceflaries  for  life.  They  make  a  confiderable 
gain  alfo,  from  the  vaft  quantities  of  fifh  caught  round  this 
ifland. 

There  are  many  other  fmaller  iflands  which  deferve  no  no¬ 
tice  ;  fo  that  we  {hall  refer  to  the  iflands  which  the  V enetians 
poflefs  on  the  Ionian  and  Egean  fea,  or  Archipelago  ;  the 
chiefeft  whereof  are,  as  follow  : 

Cephalonia  is  one  of  the  largeft  iflands  that  the  Venetians 
have  in  this  fea.  It  is  very  fertile,  efpecially  in  red  wines, 
excellent  Mufcadine  raiflns  and  currants,  and  delicate  oil ; 
wherein  all  the  people  here  carry  on  a  very  advantageous  traf¬ 
fic.  Here  is  a  fpacious  port,  and  well  flieltered  on  all  Tides, 
but  not  good  for  anchoring  of  fhipping.  At  the  entrance  is 
a  large  village,  where  mol  of  the  raifln  merchants  reflde. 
There  are  alfo  two  more  ports;  the  one  at  Percarda,  the 
other  at  Luxun  ;  the  former  for  fmall,  the  latter  for  larger 
veffels.  It  is  under  the  38th  degree'of  latitude,  and  20  of 
eaft  longitude. 

Corfu  is  the  next  confiderable  ifland  on  this  coaft  for  bignefs, 
but  much  more  for  it’s  wealth  and  popnloufnefs.  It  extends 
itfelf  along  the  coafts  called  Della  Chimera,  from  north  to 
fouth  about  50  miles.  This  ifland  is  very  falubrious,  and 
well  peopled,  it  being  computed  to  have  about  fixty  thou- 
fand  fouls.  It  furnifhes  Venice  with  vaft  quantities  of  fait, 
and  is,  befides,  very  fertile  in  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  and  all 
forts  of  fruits,  and  trees  for  timber,  efpecially  cedar. 

Zant,  or  the  golden  ifland,  as  it  is  called,  is  fituate  on  the 
famecoaft,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Cephalonia,  from  which  it 
is  divided  by  a  channel  about  12  miles  in  breadth.  The 
country  is  very  fruitful  in  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  a  great  variety 
of  the  moft  delicate  fruits,  efpecially  the  Mufcadine  grapes  ; 
which,  as  that  fort  of  wine  is  pretty  common  in  Italy,  they 


here  moftly  dry  up,  and  fend  into  England,  Holland,  &c. 
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with  many  other  commodities  ;  on  which  account  it  is  faid 


to  be  a  golden  ifland  to  the  Venetians,  as  all  places  which 
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afford  a  good  commerce,  are  much  better  than  mines  of  gold 
to  the  ftates,  to  which  they  belong. 

TheEnglilh  and  Dutch  have  here  a  fadlory  and  conful,  and 
a  number  of  merchants  and  factors  for  the  ftaple  commodi¬ 
ties  of  this  place,  raiflns  and  currants,  which  are  very  fine 
and  cheap:  but  our  nation  is  efteemed  thegreateft  promoter 
of  that  trade,  as  theydeftroy  more  of  that  commodity,  than 
perhaps,  half  of  Europe  befides;  which  is  a  great  difaavan- 
tage  tothefe  kingdoms,  and  therefore  behoves  us  to  think  of 
ways  and  means  to  provide  ourfelves  with  what  fruits  we  Hand 
in  need  of,  in  our  own  colonies ;  which  we  have  great  rea- 
fon  to  believe,  is  far  from  impracticable.  See  the  articles 
Wines,  and  Plantations.  Zant  ftands  between  Ce¬ 
phalonia,  and  the  cape  Tornefe  in  Morea  ;  about  15  miles 
fouth  of  the  former,  and  12  weft  from  the  latter,  under  the 
38th  degree  of  latitude,  and  21  eaft  longitude. 

Milo  is  a  fmall  ifland,  fituate  on  the  Egean  fea,  or,  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  Archipelago,  [fee  Archipelago]  and  is 
abotlt  60  miles  in  compafs,  and  of  a  round  figure,  well  peo¬ 
pled  and  cultivated,  and  has  one  of  the  largeft  and  moft  com¬ 
modious  havens  in  all  the  Mediterranean.  The  port  of  Milo 
is  6  miles  long,  3  broad,  and  hath  a  fufficient  depth  of  water 
for  fhips  of  any  burthen,  but  is  moftly  frequented  by  pirates. 

I  he  ifland  ispleafant  and  fruitful,  though  mountainous,  ex¬ 
cept  a  fine  plain  of  about  6  or  7  miles  in  length  ;  in  which 
is  fituate  Milo,  the  capital  of  the  ifland. 

The  mines  of  iron  here  are  very  advantageous ;  and  one  part 
of  the  city,  called  St.  Jean  di  Ferro  (St.  John  of  Iron)  is 
moftly  employed  in  manufacturing  it,  and  keeps  a  perpetual 
fire  for  that  purpofe.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  only  thing  that 
keeps  the  city  tenantable  ;  fince,  befides  the  unwholefomenefs 
of  the  air,  it  is,  in  many  other  refpeCts,  made  more  fo,  ef¬ 
pecially  from  the  filthinefs  of  the  ftreets,  and  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  hogs  that  are  there  reared  and  killed.— Notwithftand- 
ing  all  this,  the  people  live  here  at  a  high  rate,  every  thing 
being  in  great  plenty  and  cheap,  from  the  commerce  they 
drive.  J 

Cerigo  is  the  fartheft  weftern  ifland  in  the  Egean  fea,  or  Ar¬ 
chipelago,  and  lies  12  miles  to  the  fouth  of  "cape  St.  Angelo 
in  Marea.  It  is  mountainous  and  barren,  and  produces 
hardly  corn  and  wine  fufficient  for  k’s  inhabitants,  but  hath 
plenty  of  other  provifions,  which  are  here  very  cheap.  It 
hath  but  one  good  harbour,  which  ftands  on  the  fouth-fide 
of  it,  and  can  contain  above  50  large  veffels,  and  may  be 
fhut  with  a  chain.  ;/ 

Cimolois  a  fmall  ifland,  about  18  or  20  miles  in  compafs, 
and  is  barren  and  mountainous.  The  inhabitants,  are  moftly 
kj reeks,  but  rude  and  ignorant,  living  chiefly  on  the  de- 
auchery  of  the  pirates  and  corfairs,  who  frequent  it  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  women,  who  are  here  both  handfome  and  kind 

en.°“S.  eeP  UP  a  conftant  and  advantageous  commerce 
with  them.  D 

Tc™-rv  ?A“ATi\  TheTurks  have  fkirts  of  the  upland 

moft  rnnflH  awS  ^  1,m,tj  of  Servia  and  Bofnia i  where  the 
moft  confiderable  cities  and  towns  are  as  follow  : 

arenta  is  feated  on  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame 
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name,  which  falling  there  into  the  gulph  of  Venice,  forms 
a  fmall  bay,  called  the  bay  of  Narenta.  This  city  is  50 


miles  diftant  from  Spalato  to  the  fouth-eaft,  and  25  from 
Ragufa  towards  the  north.  It’s  territory  confifts  of  one  fin-de 
valley,  about  30  miles  long  :  the  river  Narenta  overflowslt 
during  certain  months  of  the  year  ;  which  renders  the  coun¬ 
try  extremely  fruitful,  which  produces  plenty  of  corn. 
Ragusian  Dalmatia  lies  on  the  fea-coaft,  partly  ifland,  and 
penifula,  which  latter  is  called  Sabioncello,  and  partly  on  the 
main  land  of  Dalmatia,  which  bounds  it  on  the  eaft,  and 
partly  on  the  north  ;  as  the  bay  of  Narenta,  and  the  ifland  of 
Lefina,  do  on  the  north  and  weft,  and  the  Adriatic  fea  on 
the  fouth.  The  country  is  about  60  miles  long,  but  not  pro¬ 
portionally  broad.  The  foil  is  not  over  fruitful,  but  the 
country  is  pretty  populous. 

1  he  chief  towns  belonging  to  this  republic  are, 

Ragusa,  Ragusi-Vecchio,  Stagna,  Stagno  Piccolo 
but  they  have  no  extraordinary  trade. 

To  the  Ragufians  are  alfo  fubjed  the  following  iflands : 
Meleda,  feated  near  the  pen.infula  of  Sabioncello,  from  which 
it  is  feparated  by  a  narrow  ftreight.  It  is  about  30  miles  in 
length  from  eaft  to  weft;  but  it’s  breadth  is  very  unequal, 
the  coaft,  efpecially  towards  the  north,  being  cut  by  many 
bays  and  inlets.  1 

The  fea  hereabouts  abounds  with  fifth,  and  the  foil  qf  this 
ifland  is  very  fit  for  vineyards,  producing  very  heady  red 
wine  :  it  abounds  alfo  with  orange  and  lemon- trees  ;  but  it 
does  not  produce  corn  enough  for  the  ufe  of  it’s  inhabitants 
though  they  are  not  much  above  two  thoufand.  In  this  ifland 
are  fix  villages,  with  feveral  ports  and  harbours,  the  chief 
of  which  lie  on  that  coaft  which  looks  towards  the  main 
land  :  the  whole  ifland  is  governed  by  a  gentleman  who  takes 
the  tide  of  Count,  and  is  appointed  annually  by  the  grand 
council  of  Ragufa. 

Cuzzola  is  feparated  from  the  peninfulaof  Sabioncello,  by  a 
ftreight  about  fix  miles  broad,  called  the  gulph  of  Santa  Croce ; 
it’s  greateft  length  is  of  about  40  miles,  and  it’s  breadth  10 
or  12.  Here  afe  five  villages  very  well  peopled.  The  ifland 
abounds  with  lorefts,  which  afford  great  plenty  of  timber  for 
(hip-building.  In  thefe  forefts  there  is  a  kind  of  animal  called 
Zachalia,  pretty  much  like  dogs,  whofe  fltins  ferve  to  make 
feme  indifferent  furs.  This  ifland  belonged  formerly  to  the 
Ragufians,  but  they  have  yielded  it  to  the  Venetians. 
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The  coafts  of  Dalmatia  and  Croatia  are  full  of  very  good  har-  1 
hours,  ftrong  towns,  good  rivers,  and  people  enough,  but 
not  much  trade  upon  the  whole.  The  people  are  a  hardy, 
military  race,  not  inured  to  commerce  or  arts,  nor  inclined  to  j 
the  fea,  or  much  to  fnip- building,  either  for  their  own  trade, 
or  that  of  others :  fo  that  the  Venetians  are  not  to  expedl  any  1 
great  advantage  in  point  of  trade  from  that  part  of  Dalmatia, 
which  is  under  their  dominions,  unlefs  it  ftiould  appear  they 
had  changed  the  genius  of  the  people,  and  put  manufadlures 
into  their  hands. 

1  he  chief  benefit  the  Venetians  have  from  this  country,  is, 
that  they  receive  a  great  quantity  of  corn  and  mutton  from 
hence,  and  fome  black  cattle;  but  though  the  coaft  is  the  Ve¬ 
netians,  the  country  is  not  theirs  far  within  the  land ;  it  is 
partly  the  Emperor’s,  efpecially  the  Croatian  fide,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  Dalmatian  fide  belongs  to  the  Turks, 
ft  he  coaft  is  interfperfed  with  iflands  which,  as  wtti  as  the  in¬ 
land  towns  on  the  continent,  are  generally  well  fortified  :  fo; 
that  what  trade  they  have  is  well  guarded ;  and  as  they  are 
often  alarmed,  the  people  are  brave,  which  makes  the  feamen 
on  this  Ihore  be  efteemed  the  beft  the  Venetians  have,  only 
they  are  but  few  in  number ;  fome  of  them,  indeed,  are 
tolerably  good  failors,  and  the  Venetians  frequently  hire  them 
and  their  fhips  alfo  for  their  merchandizing  voyages  ;  they 
being  efteemed  good  pilots,  as  well  as  bold  fellows. 

I  he  fiftiermen  here  work  in  larger  boats  than  ufual,  becaufe : 
as  Venice  is  the  only  market  for  their  fifti,  fo  the  gulph  being 
at  the  north  part  of  the  Dalmatian  coaft,  at  leaft  60  or  80 
miles  over,  they  muft  have  good  boats,  the  fea  fometimes  be¬ 
ing  very  tempeftuous. 

Ehe  feamen  here  are  called  Venetians,  though  they  are  not 
fo  ;  and  the  landmen  are  called  Mortaques,  though  they  are; 
both  Dalmatians  or  Croatians.  But  they  all  fpeak  Italian,, 
or  rather  a  kind  of  Lingua  Frank,  common  to  all  the  fea-. 
faring  people  in  the  Levant. 

The  Venetians  make,  however,  fome  advantage  of  trade  this 
way,  by  furnifhing  all  the  people  with  cloaths  and  manufac¬ 
tures  of  all  kinds,  alfo  with  ammunition,  and  fire-arms,  and 
weapons  of  all  forts  :  nor  do  they  fuffer  any  body  to  trade ; 
with  the  Dalmatians,  but  themfelves  and  the  Ragufians. 

The  republic  of  Ragufa  is  a  place  of  trade,  and,  as  they  are  1 
a  free  ftate,  fo  they  have  a  free  trade,  as  well  among  the  j 
Turks  as  Chriftians.  The  number  of  their  people  creates  j; 
them  a  trade  ;  but  they  have  r.o  extraordinary  commerce ; 
weftward,  and  we  rarely  fee  a  fnip  or  bark  of  Ragufa  on  this 
fide  the  Archipelago,  or  on  this  fide  of  Italy. 

They  trade  chiefly  among  the  "Turks,  and  under  their  pro- ; 
tedlion,  and  principally  when  the  Venetians  have  a  war  with ; 
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the  Turks ;  then  the  peaceable  Ragufians  are  the  carriers  of 
that  part  of  the  world,  for  they  go  and  come  free  on  both 
Tides. 

The  time  of  war,  therefore,  is  the' hantefi  of  the  Ragufian 
commerce;  for,  as  they  pafs  and  repafs  to  Conftantinople 
to  Smyrna,  Salomchi,  to  Alexandria,  and  to  Venice,  they 
are  hired  to  all  thofe  places  by  the  Venetians,  and  fometimes 
by  the  Turks. 

They  are  alfo  conftant  traders  at  the  imperial  port  of  Triefte 
and  bring  thither  all  the  merchandizes  of  the  Levant  and 
the  like  to  Venice:  fo  that  they  are  the  proper  mediu’m  cf 
trade  when  it  is  interrupted  by  a  war.  They  are  efteemed 
excellent  Teamen,  but  you  hardly  ever  find  ihem  failino  jn 
any  fhips  but  their  own  ;  nor  will  they,  on  any  occafion 
be  hired  either  as  victuallers,  tenders,  or  tranfports  or  for 
any  other  bufinefs,  againft  the  Turks  ;  which  is  political 
they  preferving,  by  that  means,  the  friendfhip  of  the  Turk-  • 
and  as  they  live  as  it  were,  under  the  Turkhh  power,  they 
would  miftake  their  intereft  if  they  provoked  them  on  war¬ 
like  conjunctures. 

P  V-  ^  AS  K.5  f  ™ith  3  raifed  Pattern,  fo  as  that  which 

hath  the  rignt  fide  of  the  damafk,  is  that  which  hath  the 
flowers  railed  and  fattined. 

Damafks  fliould  be  of  drefTed  filk,  both  in  warp  and  in  woof  • 
and  in  b  ranee  of  an  ell  in  breadth.  5 

1  hey  have  a  fluff  in  France,  which  they  call  the  cafFart  da¬ 
mafk,  made  in  imitation  o’f  the  true  damafk,  but  having  the 
woof  of  hair,  coarfe  filk,  thread,  woo],  or  cotton.  Some 
have  the  warp  of  filk,  and  the  woof  of  thread  ;  others  are  all 
thread,  both  warp  and  woof,  and  others  again  all  of  wool 
They  aremadeofthrcefizes  being  either  V  left  than  half- 
ell,  or  full  halt  ell,  or  half-ell  *  wide. 

They  are  made,  in  France,  particularly ’at  Chalons  in  Cham- 
pagne,  and  in  fome  places  in  Flanders,  as  at  Tournay,  and 
the  neighbouring  parts,  and  which  are  intirely  of  wool 
i  hofe  of  1  ournay  are  |  wide,  and  20  ells  long. 

Lhinefe,  or  India,  damafks,  are  feven,  eleven,  and  twelve 
ells  m  length,  and  from  |  to  ^  wide.  They  are  called  Chi- 
riefe,  becaufe  for  the  rac.fl  part  coming  from  thence;  and 
inua  damafks,  becaufe  bought  of  the  Indians  by  the  com¬ 
pany  s  factors.  i  hey  are  of  various  colours. 

The  word  Damask  is  alfo  applied  to  a  very  fine  flee!,  in  fome 
parts  of  the  Levant,  chiefly  at  Damafcus  in  Syria,  whence 
it  is  fo  called.  It  is  ufed  for  lword  and  cutlafs-blades,  and  is 
finely  tempered. 

Some  authors  pretend  it  comes  from  the  kingdom  of  Go! 
conda  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  that  the  method  of  tempering 
it  with  allum  was  invented  there,  and  which  the  Europeans 
have  not  yet  been  able  effifolually  to  imitate 
D  A  M  A  S  K  E  E  N I N  G  or  DAMASKING,  the  operation 

“  °n’  fteeJ  &C‘  hy  making  incifions  therein, 
and  filling  them  up  with  gold  or  filver  wire,  chiefly  ufed 

toFa&cnmS  fW°ld  bladeS>  SUardS  and  gripCS’  loCks  °f  P‘f' 
The  name  which  this  art  hath  preferved  fhews  alfo  whence 
we  had  it,  pointing  out  that  famous  city  of  the  Levant  where 
it  was  invented,  or  at  leaft,  whofe  artificers  have  made  the 
fineft  pieces  of  work  of  this  kind. 

But,' if  we  owe  the  invention  of  this  kind  of  fculpture  to 
Damafcus,  yet  M.  Felibien,  in  his  Principles  of  Architec 
ture,  feems  to  give  the  honour  of  perfecting  this  art  to  France 
and  pretends  that  Curfinet,  a  cutler  at  Paris,  who  wrought 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  and  lived  to  the  time  of  Lewis  XlV 
jurpaiied  all  others  before  him  herein.  Be  that  as  it  will  it 
is  certain  there  have  been  fince  feveral  French  cutlers  not  in¬ 
terior  to  Lurlinet. 

They  only  damafk,  at  prefent,  the  hilts  offwords,  and  fome 
pait  of  the  blades  ;  fuits  of  armour,  and  horfe-trappings 
were  damafked,  when  they  were  in  fafhion  ;  but,  if  thefe  are 
at  any  time  made  now,  they  are  plain 

cnbkf  "SAPa,rtaKeS  °b,he  morai<lu'.  °r  engraving,  and  of 
carving.  As  to  the  mofaique,  it  hath  inlaid  work  ;  as  to  en¬ 
graving,  it  cuts  the  metal,  reprefenting  divers  fio-ures  •  and 
as  in  chafing,  gold  and  filver  is  wrought  in  relievo.  * 
here  are  two  ways  of  damafking  :  the  one,  which  is  the 
fineft,  is  where  the  metal  is  cut  deep  with  proper  inftrumems 

ck  sold  and  f,1,“  wirci  thc  Si; 

!hna'th,Lfi;I'l’einMonSarem?dei"  the  dove-t;iil  manner, 

he  i  g2  d  and  ?  VCr  WIre’  whlch  is  forcibly  drove  in,  may 
be  firmly  fixed.  n  them-hpe  S'?!./ 


l_  r  T  .  T  kV1JM  wiiiLii  is  rorciDiy  drov.e  in*  mav 
e  fir  any  fixed.  In  thc  other,  having  heated  the  fled  ’till  it 

wit°h  ,ha  TV  rkt/°lmr’  ^  l>“*  *  and 

h  tendek  S  a  fi  ’  u  ?  th'  <MS"'  or  ”™™en,s 
th  v  tahe  Z"  ,!"e  1,6  P,0:n'vor  i  which  done, 

Pure  1  f  fore  gold  wire,  and  chafing  it  according  to  the  fi- 
gure  before  defigned,  they  carefully  link  it  into  the  hatches 
ot  the  metal,  with  a  tool  fuitable  to  the  occafion. 

wtrb  bv  ' H  T  PCrmitted  by  theiV  flatutes  to  3dorn  their 

fmiths  afkeen!fS  5  ara°ng  0thers>  the  cutiers>  gun- 

imiths,  fpurriers,  and  armourers.  & 

lt„SSSf',°VEJTITE  V  E  N ISE,  a  kind of  wrought 
nenmade  in  Flanders,  fo  called  from  the  fafhion  of  ft’s 
large  flowers',  fomething  like  thofe  of  damafks  :  it  is  ufed 

^  ‘ dozen  napkins  of  this 
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,ooks  like  a  damaft 

a  Commercial  £>i£lionarv  t  nor  Cd  we,  IS  S si" 

sSSrsisr'hX^  rhc  S™ 

able  regulations  ;  which  I  have  done  with  a  vie  *  U'lder  fult' 
this  nation,  that  the  profperity 

has  not  fprung  from  chance,  but  refined  policy.  *  Un&  ona 
I  he  flatutes  of  this  company  are  of  the  vear’rfirR 
approved,  and  confirmed  by 'Lewis  XI V'  enroll  ' f*  ^ 
Chatelet  the  13th  of  January,  i6cq  and  in  ™  •  ’a  fe 
22d  of  Auguft  following.  7  9>  d  p  rhament  the 

The  chief,  or  head  of  the  company,  and  who  governs  with 

nf  alT!?erS-°rthe  (rat€rnitF’  hath  the  title  and  quality  of  ki, t 
of  a^I  the  violins,  danemsi-mafters,  and  mnftrinn  v  u 

and  low,  in  the  kingdom!  He  doe!  no ’  “N ?OCt!h'Eh 
by  eledtion,  but  by  letters  of  commillion  from  the  kin!"? 
being  one  of  the  officers  of  his  houfhold.  '  ,0’  ‘U 

As  to  the  mailers  of  the  fraternity,  they  are  ele<ftcd  Vearlv 
by  plurality  of  voices,  and  hold  the  fame  place  in  thatbodJ 

cmpZes!  and  f“na'°"S’  “S  the  wardens  “  *e  oth« 

There  are  two  regiftries,  where  the  indentures  of  apprentice- 
fhip,  and  copies  of  freedom  are  to  be’ enrolled  ;  that  of  the 
king  of  the  violins,  and  that  of  the  inafters  of  the  fraternity 

^?n^hemS  f0Ur  y£arS’  buC  °ne  year  ma7  ^ 

gi  ven  them.  i  he  candidates  are  to  perform  before  the  kin o- 

of  the  violins,  who  may  fummon  there  24  mafters  at  his 

£  *T  5hbUC  °n  ft  10fur  thefons’  and  the  hufhands  of  maf- 
t  is  daughters ,  :  all  of  them  have  their  letters  from  this  kina 

The  violins  of  the  king  s  chamber  are  received  by  their  dif* 
cretionary  warrants  ;  however,  they  pay  the  fees. 

None  who  is  not  a  mafter  may  keep  a  ball-room,  or  fchool 
whether  tor  dancing  or  inftruments,  nor  give  ferenades  or 
concerts  at  weddings,  or  public  afTemblfes  :  ev  n  m  ’fter 
themfelves  are  prohibited  from  playing  in  taverns  and  in fa- 
PhP  TS’  °n,pam,of  fine  to  be  levied,  as  by  decree  of 

l64+’  a"d  ‘hapa'lia 

Laftly,  the  king  of  the  violins  is  permitted  to  nominate  the 
leutenants  in  every  city,  for  caufing  the  flatutes  to  be  ob- 
i  ived,  receiving  and  ratifying  letters,  i {fifing  out  all  provi- 
fional  letters  on  the  faid  king’s  prefentation?  which '£ 
nants  are  intitled  to  one  moiety  of  the  faid  king’s  fees  for  the 
reception  of  apprentices  and  mafters. 


R 
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T1S  certain,  that  regulations  of  this  kind,  in  rep-ard  even  to 
the  profeffion  ot  dancing- mafters,  have  not  a  lutle  contri- 
buteu  to  render  the  French  nation  famous  over  all  Europe 
for  excelling  ,n  this  art,  both  in  theory  and  practice  :  indeed! 
the  natural  fpnghthnefs  and  vivacity  of  thefe  people  in  ge! 
neral,  may  admmifter  fomething  to  the  perfection  for  whfch 
th.y  are  fo  remarkable  :  yet  this  alone,  without  beino-  Con- 

the  end.^  *  regulations>  might  not  have  anlwered 

Though  various  concurrent  caufes  may  jointly  help  to  make 
monfieur  furpafs  others  in  giving  inftrudions  for  this  orna¬ 
mental  accomphfhment,  yet  all  thefe  would  hardly  have  the 
apparent  effect,  without  fomething  of  ftate  policy  to  coun¬ 
tenance,  and  encourage  this  gay  fpirit  3 

That  the  court  of  France,  and  all  the' nobility  and  gentry  of 

ofth^wh  I1”’  u'?  W  211  ambition  t0  ^trad  the  eyes 

o  the  whole  world,  from  the  fplendor  and  elegancy  of  their 

ncing  as  well  as  their  other  belles  affemblees,  will  hardly 
be  doubted  by  thofe  who  have  feen  them.  7 

hether  the  cultivating  the  arts  of  gaiety  to  the  dem-ee 
h.s  nation  ferns  fo  wduftrioufly  to  do,  be  merely  owing 
to  a  natural  difpofition  for  the  external  politeffe,  or  to  ftate- 
craft,  or  to  both,  we  fhall  not  enquire  :  certain  it  is, 

[  ,  8‘Ve,S.  foch , an  attraHive  power  to  that  kingdom,  as 

to  raw  thither ’the molt  llluftrious,  both  young  and  old,  of 
a  1  nations  m  Chriftendom  ;  the  one  for  erudition  and  tra- 
vel,  the  other  for  pleafure  and  joyous  ainufement.  Does 
not  this  occafion  the  fpending  immenfe  fums  in  France? 

ay,  it  is  to  be  queftioned,  whether  that  nation  has  any 
iingle  fund  that  brings  more  treafuie  into  it,  than  what  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  general  fources  nf  this  kind.  With  what  con- 
temptis  a  dancing-mafter  looked  on  among  us,  who  is  not 
either  a  frenchman,  or  has  not  been  fome  time  in  France  to 
gam  that  air,  that  je  ne  f?ay  quoy  of  this  kingdom  ?  If  o ur 
frage-dancers  are  not  a  la  mode  de  France,  our  fingers  and 
muficians  Italians,  who  that  is  remarkable  either  for  ufte  or 
diftinHion,  would  be  feen  at  our  public  theatres  and  operas  ? 
t  matters  little  to  a  ftate,  by  what  ways  and  means  riches 
are  brought  into  it,  provided  they  are  fo  :  if  fome  nation^ 
have  the  knack  of  fiddling  and  finging  others  ou‘t  of  theft 
money  ;  ,f  fome  have  the  art  of  painting  or  dancing  wealth 
into  their  public  treafury,  why  are  not  thefe  meafures  as 
audableand  politic  to  aggrandize  ftates  as  any  other  ?  The 
money  brought  into  nations  by  foch  means,  being  all  dear 

gain. 


DAN 

gain,  without  any  fort  of  hazard,  why  are  they  lefs  eligible 
than  others  ? 

’Twas  not,  perhaps,  the  leaft  material  branch  of  Lewis  the 
XIVth’s  fyftem  of  policy,  to  inftitute  feminariesin  the  ftate 
for  education  of  every  kind,  and  liberally  to  reward  the  pro 
feiTors  of  all  forts,  in  order  to  ground  the  principles  of  edu¬ 
cation  upon  plans  better  calculated  for  the  improvement  of 
youth  than  any  other,  probably,  in  Europe.  Nor  has  this 
proved  only  of  unfpeakable  emolument  to  the  nobles  and 
gentry  of  that  kingdom,  by  fupplying  a  fucceffion  of  men  of 
diftinguifhed  abilities  to  manage  it’s  affairs  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  with  honour  and  advantage,  but  thefe  literary  efta- 
blifhments  have  repaid  their  expence  to  the  crown  in  a  ten¬ 
fold  degree,  by  the  money  they  have  occaiioned  to  be  (pent 
by  foreigners  upon  their  account. 

The  French  have  no  occafton  to  fend  their  youth  of  figure 
and  condition  abroad  for  education,  and  therefore  it  is  they 
travel  little  themfelves,  but  receive  all  travellers,  and  grow 
wife  by  flaying  at  home.  On  the  contrary,  whether  we  have 
occafion  or  no,  ’tis  becom :  fafhionable  to  fend  the  fons  of 
our  greatefl  families  to  foreign  univerllties  and  colleges.  Why 
are  thefe  things  fo  ?  Will  not  our  own  feminaries  of  litera¬ 
ture  afford  as  great  benefit,  even  with  regard  to  polite  and 
ornamental,  as  well  as  folid  erudition  of  every  kind?  If  they 
will  not,  as  they  are  at  prefent  conflituted,  are  they  not  ca¬ 
pable  of  doing  fo  ?  Will  not  the  great  and  generous  en¬ 
dowments  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  admit  of  giving  due 
encouragement,  to  the  ablefl  profcffors  of  every  kind  ?  They 
certainly  will. 

No  nation  have  exceeded  Britons  in  every  art  and  fcience, 
in  every  part  of  ufeful  or  polite  literature.  Though  we 
may  not  equal  our  neighbours  the  French  in  the  vivacity  of 
the  heel,  they  have  never  in  general  furpaffed  us  in  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  the  head  ;  unlefs  now  and  then  in  fome  political 
ftrokes,  which  we  muft  allow  to  have  been  mafterly  :  yet 
this  has  been  the  fault  of  particular  miniflers,  not  that  of  the 
Britifh  genius  in  general. 

Why  may  not  ourEnglifh  univerfides  be  rendered  the  refort 
of  foreigners  of  diflinttion,  as  well  as  thofe  of  any  other 
country  ?  Might  not  this  occafion  as  much  money  to  be 
fpent  in  the  nation  by  foreigners,  as  is  now  fpent  out  of  it 
for  travel,  and  the  like  occafion  ? 

That  our  univeriities,  indeed,  did  not  admit  of  that  uni- 
verfal  knowledge  that  was  definable,  his  late  majefty  fioon 
difcovered,  upon  his  acceffion  to  the  crown  of  thefe  king¬ 
doms  :  wherefore  in  his  great  wifdom,  he  eftablifhed  pro- 
feffors  for  the  fludy  of  modern  hiftory  and  the  modern  lan¬ 
guages.  If  thefe  inflitutions  fhould  be  rendered  mere  fine- 
cures,  and  by  no  means  anfwer  the  wife  and  gracious  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  king,  why  is  not  effectual  care  taken  that  they 
fhould  do  fo  ? 

Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted,  but  fuch  was  the  difcernment  of  his 
majefty,  that  he  hoped  and  defined,  that  his  royal  example 
would  be  followed,  by  inflitutions  of  the  like  kind,  at  every 
college  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Had  this  been  the  cafe, 
there  would  not  by  this  time,  have  been  any  living  language 
in  Europe,  which  might  not  have  been  fpoken  with  as  much 
purity  and  elegance  at  thefe  Englifh  feminaries,  as  any  court 
in  Chriftendorn  ?  By  which  means,  might  not  our  Britifh 
nobility  and  gentry,  have  become  as  familiar  with  all  the 
European  languages,  or  with  the  principal  of  them,  as  with 
their  own,  and  thofe  of  the  antients  ?  This  would  have  been, 
we  conceive,  the  natural  way  to  have  drawn  foreigners, 
more  or  lefs,  of  the  firfl  rank  and  fortunes,  from  all  the 
courts  of  Europe,  to  our  univerftties  ;  which  would  have 
been  attended  v/ith  confequences,  that  might  have  greatly 
promoted  the  interefts  of  thefe  kingdoms.  It  would  have 
rendered  our  language  as  familiar  to  thefe  foreigners,  as 
theirs  would  have  become  to  us  ;  and  then  why  fhould  not 
the  Englifh  tongue  have  become  as  univerfal  as  the  French  ? 
Which  might  have  been  attended  with  effects  not  lefs  m- 
terefting  to  us,  than  that  policy  has  really  been  to  our  great 
rivals.  This  would  have  naturally  brought  the  greatefl  men 
at  all  the  principal  courts,  better  acquainted  with  our  books 
and  conflitution  than  they  at  prefent  are;  and  what  might 
not  have  been  lefs  beneficial  to  the  nation,  fuch  acquaintance 
and  familiarity  might,  by  this  means,  have  been  cemented 
between  our  Britifh  nobles  and  gentry,  and  thofe  of  other 
nations,  as  to  have  in  their  confequences,  highly  promoted 
the  intereft  of  thefe  kingdoms,  and  not  lefs  her  commercial 
than  any  other.  For  long  experience  has  verified,  that  no 
friendfhips  are  more  inviolable  and  honourable,  than  thofe 
contracted  between  fellow-fludents  and  collegians  :  and,  ’tis 
certainly  more  for  the  benefit  of  this  kingdom,  fo  to  form 
and  plan  our  literary  feminaries,  that  foreigners  may  rather 
be  inclined  to  refort  hither  to  fpend  their  money,  and  be 
bred  amongft  us,  than  for  our  great  men  to  be  bred  up  in 
other  countries. 

DAN  K,  or  D  AN  C  K,  a  little  piece  of  filver  current  in  Perfia, 
and  lome  parts  of  Arabia.  It  weighs  the  fixteenth  part  of  a 
drachm. 

Dank  is  ai!o  a  little  weight,  ufed  by  the  Arabians  to  weigh 
jewels  and  drugs,  when  thele  laft  are  ufed  in  the  compofition 
of  medicines.  It  is  the  fixth  part  of  an  Arabian  drachm, 
which  is  eight  grains  French  weight. 
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DATES  are  a  fruit  fomewhat  of  thefhape  of  an  acorn  ;  they 
are  compofed  of  a  thin,  light,  and  gloffy  membrane,  fome¬ 
what  peliucid,  and  yellowiih  ;  which  contains  a  fine  foft  and 
pulpy  fruit,  which  is  firm,  fweet,  and  fomewhat  vinous  to 
the  tafte,  efculent  and  wholefome,  and  within  this  is  in- 
clofed  a  folid,  tough,  and  hard  kernel,  of  a  pale  grey  colour 
on  the  outfide,  and  within  finely  marbled  like  the  nutmeg. 
For  medicinal  ufe  they  are  to  be  chofen  large,  full,  frelh, 
yellow  on  the  furface,  foft  and  tender,  not  too  much 
wrinkled  ;  fuch  as  have  a  vinous  tafte,  and  do  not  rattle 
when  fhaken. 

They  are  produced  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  but  do  not 
ripen  perfeclly  there  :  the  beffc  are  from  Tunis  ;  they  are  alfo 
very  fine  and  good  in  Egypt,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  Eaft. 
Tnofe  of  Spain  and  France  look  well,  but  are  never  perfectly 
ripe,  and  are  very  fubjeCt  to  decay. 

They  are  preferved  three  different  ways ;  fome  prefled  and 
dry,  ochers  prefled  more  moderately,  and  again  moiftened 
with  their  own  juice,  and  others  not  preffed  at  all,  but 
moiftened  with  the  juice  of  other  dates  as  they  are  packed 
up,  which  is  done  in  bafltets  or  in  fkins.  Thofe  preferved 
this  laft  way  are  much  the  bell.  Dates  have  always  been 
efteemed  moderately  {Lengthening  and  aftringent ;  they  are 
prefcribed  for  habitual  diarrhoeas,  weaknefles  of  the  ftomach, 
and  for  flrengthening  the, womb;  but  at  prefent  are  little 
ufed  in  England,  being  even  left  out  of  the  peCtoral  decoc¬ 
tions,  in  which  they  ufed  to  be  an  ingredient. 

DAUPHINE',  in  France,  is  feparated  from  Lyonnois  and 
Languedoc  on  the  weft,  by  the  Rhone,  which  parts  it  on  the 
north  affio  from  Brefleand  Bugey,  on  the  eaft  it  has  Piedmont, 
and  on  the  fouth  Provence,  and  the  country  of  Avignon. 
The  foil  in  fome  parts  is  very  fruitful,  but  two  thirds  of  the 
province  are  barren  and  mountainous. 

It  s  principal  rivers  are  the  Rhone,  Durance,  Here,  and  the 
Drome. 

Grenoble  is  the  capital  city,  the  wollen  fluffs,  of  which 
they  make  a  great  many,  are  but  coarfe,  but  their  fkins  and 
gloves  are  very  much  efteemed. 

Vienne  was  once  a  very  large  and  famous  city,  but  is  at 
prelent  not  above  the  fourth  part  of  it’s  former  extent;  the 
inhabitants  are  very  expert  in  making  divers  forts  of  manu¬ 
factures,  particularly  plates  of  iron  and  fleel,  paper,  &c.  by 
means  of  mills  and  engines  upon  the  river  Jura. 

DEBENTURE,  a  term  in  traffic,  ufed  at  the  cuftom-houfe, 
when  the  exporter  of  any  goods  or  merchandizes,  is  intitled 
by  a£t  of  parliament  to  any  bounty  or  drawback  on  their  ex¬ 
portation  ;  and  this  debenture  is  a  peculiar  certificate  figned 
by  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  which  entitles  the  trader  to 
the  receipt  of  fuch  bounty  or  drawback. 

Remarks. 

The  bounties  and  drawbacks  allowed  in  this  kingdom  for  the 
encouragement  of  trade,  making  a  very  confxderable  part  of 
the  bufinefs  of  the  cuftoms,  and  requiring  all  debentures  up¬ 
on  fuch  occafions  to  be  made  out  correctly,  and  in  due  form, 
according  to  the  feveral  ads  of  parliament  made  in  that  be¬ 
half,  we  have  judged  it  ferviceable  to  all  merchants,  as  well 
at  the  out-ports,  as  at  the  port  of  London,  to  be  well  inform¬ 
ed  in  what  fo  nearly  concerns  their  intereft,  left  (as  was  the 
cafe  the  other  day  with  an  eminent  merchant  of  the  city  of 
London,  in  regard  to  a  drawback)  they  fhould  be  fufferers  for 
want  of  duly  obfervrng  form  and  time,  in  the  exportation  of 
certificate  goods.  See  the  article  Drawbacks. 

Of  the  nature  of  Debentures,  and  the  feveral  eftential 
forms  thereof  relating  to  the  bufinefs  of  the  cuftom-houfe, 
as  well  at  the  out- ports  as  the  port  of  London. 

*  All  merchandizes  that  are  deflgned  to  be  taken  on  board 
for  that  voyage,  being  entered  and  fhipped,  and  all  other  re- 
quifites  performed,  as  we  have,  and  fhall  reprefent,  at  the  end 
of  every  letter,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  goods,  and 
the  place  to  be  exported  to;  before  the  veflel  may  depart,  the 
mafter  muft  deliver  to  the  colle£lor,  &c.  a  content  (ufually 
called  in  the  out-ports  a  report)  in  writing,  under  his  hand,  of 
the  name  of  every  merchant  and  other  perfon,  that  fhall  have 
laden  any  goods  on  board  his  fhip,  together  with  the  marks 
and  numbers  of  the  goods  ;  and  muft  publickly,  in  the  open 
cuftom-houfe,  upon  oath,  anfwer  to  fuch  queftions  as  fhall  be 
demanded  of  him  by  the  colle&or,  &c. 

*  13  and  14  Car.  II.  cap.  it.  §.3. 

But,  before  this  content  or  report  befworn  to  by  the  mafter, ; 
it  muft  be  compared  by  the  fearcher,  furveyor,  and  land-  j 
waiter,  with  the  merchant’s  endorfements  on  their  cockets  ; ; 
and,  if  found  to  agree,  the  fame  muft  be  certified  thereon:! 
the  form  of  which  content  or  report,  and  the  execution  of 
what  is  required  to  be  done,  muft  be  follows  ; 

Port  of  South-  1  In  the  fhip  Taviftock  of  London,  Britifh. 
ampton.  J  built,  property  all  Britifh,  about  two  hun-i 
dred  tons,  with  thirty-nine  men,  of  which 
thirty-feven  are  Britifh  men,  and  two  are 
foreigners,  befides  Daniel  Bright,  a  Britifh 
man,  mafter  for  this  prefent  voyage  to  Ja-I 
maica  in  America. 

Marks" 
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Marks  Numb. 
S.  G.  i 

W.  T.  1 1  3  3 


Out.pack. 

I  box 
?  boxes  1 
bale  5 
box 
trunk 
box 
cheft 
4  calks 
3  trunks 


Inw.cont. 

lace 

fundry  goods 

fundry  goods 
ftockings 


Exporters. 
Sam.  Grimes 
Will.  Turner 

Rog.  Grainger 
James  Hart 


fundry  goods  Robert  Alhby 


J 


C. 


Loofe 

Examined  by  the  cockets, 

D.  E.  Searcher, 

E.  F.  Surveyor, 

F.  G.  Land- waiter. 
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Signed- 


Oliv.  Seldon 


-Daniel  Bright. 


Suprafcriptam  decla- 
rationem  omni  modo 
elle  veram,  ad  fandta 
Dei  evangelia  didlus 
Daniel  Bright 
Solenniter  juravit  IJ® 
die  Martii  1730,  co* 
ram  nobis 

A.  B.  Colledtor  or 
Cuftomer, 

B.  C.  Comptroller. 

Or,  if  the  mafter  be 
a  quaker, 

Suprafcriptam  decla- 
rationem  omni  modo 
effe  veram,  didtus 
Daniel  Bright 
Solenniter  declaravit 
]L*  die  Martii  1730, 
coram  nobis 

A.  B.  Colledtor  or 
Cuftomer, 

B.  C.  Comptroller. 


You  do  fwear  [or,  if  a  quaker,  folemn- 
ly,  fincere,  and  truly  declare  and  af¬ 
firm]  That  the  entry  or  content  above 
written,  now  tendered  and  fubferibed 
by  you,  is  a  juft  report  of  the  name  of 
your  fhip,  its  burden,  built,  proper¬ 
ty,  numbers  and  country  of  mariners, 
the  prefent  mafter  and  voyage ;  and 
that  it  further  contains  a  juft  and  true 
account  of  all  the  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandizes,  laden  on  board  your  faid 
fhip  for  this  prefent  voyage,  together 
with  the  particular  marks,  numbers, 
quantities,  qualities,  and  properties  of 
the  fame,  to  the  beft  of  your  know¬ 
ledge  and  belief;  and  that  if  you  have 
on  board  any  certificate-goods,  or 
goods  that  receive  a  draw-back,  bounty, 
or  premium  from  his  rnajefty  on  expor¬ 
tation,  you  will  not  fuffer  them  to  be 
relanded,  or  unftiipped  in  order  to  be 
relanded,  in  any  part  of  Great-Britain, 
without  the  prefence  of  an  officer  of 
the  cuftoms  :  and  that  you  will  not 
take  in  any  more  goods  for  this  prefent 
voyage,  without  duly  entering  the 
fame,  and  adding  them  to  this  report. 
So  help  you  God, 

Daniel  Bright. 

The  fhip  being  thus  cleared,  it  is  to  be  noted  in  the  margin 
of  the  fliip’s-  entry-book  outwards,  mentioning  the  particular 
day  :  and,  if  the  mafter  fhould  afterwards  take  in  any  moic 
goods,  they  muft  be  added  to  the  report,  underneath  the 
'former  goods,  thus  : 

Added  the  24th  of  March,  1730. 

B.  R.  No.  3.  x  Cheft  Glafs  and  earthen  ware  B.  Reeves. 

Examined  by  the  cockets,  Signed— Daniel  Bright. 

D.  E.  Searcher,  * 

E.  F.  Surveyor, 

F.  G.  Land-waiter. 

And  then  the  report  muft  be  fworn  to  de  novo,  inferting  the 
day,  under  that  fworn  to  before  :  the  like  muft  be  repeated  as 
often  as  any  goods  are  taken  in  after  clearing. 

If  a  fhip  trades  in  goods  for  different  places,  they  fhould  be 
particularly  diftmguifhed  in  the  report :  as  fuppofe  the  afore- 
faid  veffel  had  taken  in  goods  for  Ireland,  Madeira,  and 
Jamaica. 

For  Ireland^ 

G.  1  1  box  lace  Samuel  Grimes. 

For  Madeira. 


W.  T. 


R.  G. 


U'°3 


?  baft5  }  fundlE  Scods 
For  Jamaica. 

I  box  fundry  goods 


Will.  Turner. 


Rog.  Grainger. 

o  o 


The  mafter  having  cleared,  all  the  cockets  are  to  be  delivered 
to  the  fearcher,  furveyor,  and  land-waiter,  who  are  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  fhip,  to  fee  if  there  be  any  more  goods  on  board 
than  mentioned  in  the  indorfements  of  the  cockets  ;  and,  if 
there  be  not,  they  are  to  diicharge  the  tidefmen,  and  deliver 

the  cockets  ter  the  mafter,  permitting  him  to  proceed  on  his 
voyage.  1 

And,  if  after  a  fhip  has  cleared  for  foreign  parts,  at  any  one 
port  of  Great-Britain,  fhe  fhould  proceed" to  any  other  to  take 
in  more  goods,  fhe  mult  alfo  dear  at  each  of  thofe  refpedtive 
Ports  ;  and  the  goods  taken  in  at  the  former,  muft  be  fpeci- 
ned  in  thefe  ports  :  as  fuppofe  the  fore-mentioned  fhip  was  to 

C'bicbeftcr’  in  the  rcPort  muft  be  mentioned  the 
toOods  lhipped  at  Southampton,  and  alfo  thofe  taken  in  there, 
*ind  to  at  every  port. 

Vol.  I. 
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Of  the  aforefaid  reports,  two  are  to  be  fubferibed  by  the 
mafter ;  one  of  which  is  to  be  taken  in  a  book  to  be  kept  at 
the  port  for  that  purpofe ;  and  the  other  on  loofe  paper,  to  be 
kept  on  a  file,  till  the  end  of  each  quarter,  when  they  are  to 
be  transmitted  to  the  regifter-general  of  all  fhips  belonging  to 
Great-Britain,  to  be  examined  whether  duly  fworn  ”0  and 
attefted,  and  the  fhips  navigated  according  to  the  ad  of 
navigation. 

The  fhips  being  regularly  cleared  out  and  difeharged  accord- 
rng  to  the  foregoing  directions,  and  adually  failed  out  of  the 
port  on  their  intended  voyages,  debentures  may  be  made  out 
from  the  exporters  entries,  in  order  to  obtain  the  drawbacks, 
allowances,  bounties,  or  premiums,  that  are  due  on  exporta¬ 
tion  of  any  goods  on  board  :  *  the  which  debentures  for  foreign 
goods,  are  to  be  paid  within  one  month  after  demand,  f  Amt 
in  making  out  thefe  debentures,  it  muft  be  obferved,  That 
every  piece  of  vellum,  parchment,  or  paper,  containing  any 
debenture  for  drawing  back  cuftoms  or  duties,  muft,  before 
writing,  be  ftamped,  and  pay  a  duty  of  eight  pence. 

*  2d  Rule  of  book  of  rates, 
t  9  Ann.  cap.  23.  §.  22,  24. 

The  forms  of  the  feveral  kinds  of  debentures  are  as  follow : 

1.  A  debenture  for  all  corn,  except  malt. 
PortofSouthampton.  Thefe  are  to  certify,  That  I  Caleb 
White  have  fhipped  for  Rotterdam,  in 
the  Goodfellowof  Hull,  a  Britifh  fhip, 
whereof  William  Miller,  the  mafter, 
and  two  thirds  of  the  mariners,  are 
his  majefty’s  fubjedfs,  ninety-one  quar¬ 
ters  of  wheat,  forty -nine  quarters  of 
rye,  thirty- eight  quarters  five  bufhels 
ot  barley,  Winchefter  meafure  ;  and 
that  the  price  of  wheat,  of  the  tnea- 
fure  aforefaid,  in  the  port  of  South¬ 
ampton,  the  Jaft  market-day,  did  not 
exceed  forty-eight  ftiillings  per  quarter, 
of  rye  thirty-two  ftiillings,  and  of  bar¬ 
ley  twenty- four  ftiillings  per  quarter. 


Jurat  Caleb  White, 
That  the  contents 
of  the  certificate  are 
true,  coram  nobis 

E,  F.  Collector, 

F.  G.  Comptroller. 


Jurat  Caleb  White, 
That  the  corn  here¬ 
in  mentioned,  both 
for  quantity  and  qua¬ 
lity,  was  really  ex¬ 
ported  to  parts  be¬ 
yond  the  feas,  and  is 
not  relanded,  nor  in¬ 
tended  to  be  reland¬ 
ed  in  Great-Britain, 
or  the  iflands  of 
Guernfey  or  Jerfey. 
Jurat  26°  die  Ja- 
nuarii  17  30,  coram 
nobis 

E.  F.  Colledfor, 

F.  G.  Comptroller. 

Bond  is  taken  in  the 
penalty  of  feventy- 
pounds,  that  the  corn 
above  -  mentioned  , 
(the  danger  of  the 
feas  excepted)  fhall 
be  exported  intoparts 
beyond  the  feas,  and 
not  be  again  landed 
in  the 


Witnefs  my  hand,  the  8th  of  Jan.  1730, 
.  Caleb  White. 

See  the  article  Corn. 


The  corn  above-mentioned,  viz.  nine¬ 
ty-one  quarters  of  wheat,  forty-nine 
quarters  of  rye,  and  thirty- eight  quar¬ 
ters  five  bufhels  of  barley,  was  fhipped 
ir>  the  faid  fhip  on  the  4th,  5th,  6th, 
and  7th  days  of  January,  1730.  Cer¬ 
tified  the  18th  day  of  Jan.  1730. 

A.B.  Searcher,  B.C.  Surveyor, 
C.  D.  Land-waiter. 

Great-Britam,  or  the  The  vefibI  above~ mentioned  is  Britifh 

iflands  of  Guernfey  built  !>r  foreiSn  buiIt  made  freeJ  '■>  the 
1  mafter  and  two  thirds  of  the  marinpr.Q 


kingdom 


of 


or  Jerfey. 

E.  F.  Collector, 

F.  G.  Comptroller. 


o  j  7  - 

mafter  and  two  thirds  of  the  mariners 
his  majefty’s  fubjedts. 

D.  E.  Surveyor  of  the  act  of  na¬ 


vigation. 


On  the  back  of  the  aforegoing  corn-debenture. 


The  money  to  be  paid  for  the  corn  within- J.  s.  d. 
mentioned,  purfuant  to  an  adt  of  parliament,  f 
for  encouraging  the  exportation  of  corn,  a-  >36  3  0 

mounts  to  thirty -fix  pounds,  three  (hillings,  l 
and  three  farthings  - — — -  - J 

E.  F.  Colledtox, 

F.  G.  Cuftomer, 

G.  H.  Comptroller. 

Southampton,  the  27th  day  of  January,  1730. 

Received  of  the  honourable  the  commiffioners 
of  his  majefty’s  cuftoms,  by  the  hands  of  £.  j 
F. — their  colledfor  in  this  poit,  the  fum  of  >36 
thirty -fix  pounds,  thiee  fhjllings,  and  three  ! 

farthings,  in  full  of  this  debenture  -  j 

Witnefs  Caleb  White. 

F.  G.  Comptroller. 

But  if  the  colledfor  has  not  money  fufficient  in  his  hands,  to 
pay  the  bounty  due  to  the  exporter,  for  any  corn  but  beer, 
alias  bigg,  malt  made  of  wheat,  and  oatmeal;  he  muft  cer¬ 
tify  the  fame  to  the  commiffioners  as  follows  :  ' 

Thefe  are  to  certify  the  honourable  the  commiffioners  of  his 
rnajefty  s  cuftoms,  that  I  have  not  monies  arifing  out  of  the 

8  B  cuftoms 
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cuftoms  and  duties  in  this  port*  chargeable  with  the  payment 

of  the  monies  for  the  exportation  of  corn,  fufficient  to  pay 

this  debenture.  „ 

E.  F.  Collector. 


T  he  debenture  being  produced  to  the  commiffioners,  their 
fecretary  is  to  examine  it,  and  then  fignify  the  fame  as 
follows : 

I  have  examined  this  debenture,  and  do  find  the  requifites  of 

Jaw  duly  performed  ;  and,  by  the  aforegoing  certificate  of  the 

collector,  it  appears  that  theie  is  not  money  in  that  port  to 

pay  the  fame.  „  rT  o 

1  G.  H.  Secretary. 

Whereupon  the  commiffioners  order  the  payment  as  follows  : 

Cuftom-boufe,  London,  the  3d  day  of  February,  1730. 
You  are,  in  three  months  from  the  date  hereof,  to  pay  in 
full  of  this  debenture,  out  of  the  money  in  your  hands, 
chargeable  with  the  payment  of  money  for  the  exportation  of 
corn,  the  fum  of  thirty-fix  pounds,  three  Hulling?,  and  three 
farthings* 


Juravit  A.  B.  That 
the  contents  of  the 
certificate  above  - 
fiientioned  are  true, 
coram  nobis 


B.  C.  Collector, 

D.  E.  Comptroller. 


Bond  is  taken  on  the 
penalty  of  50  pounds, 
that  the  malt  above- 
mentioned  (the  dan¬ 
ger  of  the  Teas  ex¬ 
cepted)  ft  all  be  ex¬ 
ported  into  parts  be¬ 
yond  the  Teas,  and 


To  M.  N.  Efq;  receiver- 

H.  I. 

general,  and  cafhier  of 

J.K. 

his  majefty’s  cuftoms. 

S.L. 

See  the  article  Corn. 

L.  M. 

Commif¬ 

fioners. 


A  debenture  for  malt. 

As  to  the  form  of  a  debenture  for  malt  exported,  it  will  ap¬ 
pear,  by  the  following  example,  to  be  not  much  different 
from  that  for  all  other  corn;  but  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the 
bounty  for  malt  is  not  to  be  computed  on  the  real  quantity 
ftipped,  as  for  all  other  Corn,  but  *  after,  the  rate  of  thirty 
quarters,  and  no  more  for  every  twenty  quarters  of  barley, 
or  other  corn  or  grain  entered  and  made  into  malt,  as  fhaft 
appear  by  a  certificate  from  the  officers,  with  whom  the  corn 
to  be  made  into  malt  for  export,  was  entered  ;  though  the 
barley  or  other  grain,  in  making,  ftould  have  exceeded  or 
fallen  fhort  of  a  quantity  in  proportion  to  thirty  quarters 
malt,  for  every  twenty  quarters  corn. 

*  12  &  13  W.  III.  cap.  io.  §.  gi,  Sec. 


The  form  of  the  debenture. 
Port  of  South  ampton. 


Jurat.  A.  B.  That 
the  malt  herein  men¬ 
tioned  is  not  reland¬ 
ed,  or  intended, to  be 
relanded  in  Great- 
Britain,  or  the  iflands 
of  Guernley  or  Jer- 
fey. 


14  die  Januarii  1730, 
coram  nobis 


B.  C.  ColleCtor, 

D.  E.  Comptroller. 


Thefe  are  to  certify,  That  I  A.B.  of 
Southampton,  did,  on  the  10th  day  of 
January,  1730,  enter  for  Rotterdam, 
on  the  ftip  Goodfellow  of  Hull,  a 
Britifh  ftip,  whereof  William  Miller 
the  mafter,  and  two  thirds  of  the 
maiiners,  are  his  majefty’s  fubje&s, 
one  hundred  and  feventeen  quarters, 
and  two  buftels  cf  malt,  Wmchefter 
meafure  ;  and  that  the  price  of  malt, 
Winchefter  meafure,  in  the  pore  of 
Southampton,  the  laft  market-day,  did 
not  exceed  twenty-four  fhillings  per 
quarter 


not  be  again  landed 


By  a  certificate  produced  to  us  from 
the  proper  officers  of  excife  (which  is 
hereunto  annexed)  it  appears,  that  the 
aforefaid  one  hundred  and  feventeen 
quarters  and  two  bufhels  of  malt  were 
made  from  one  hundred  and  five  quar¬ 
ters  and  one  buftel  of  barley  [or  other 
grain]  :  and  by  an  a of  3  Geo.  II. 
the  laid  A.B.  is  entitled  to  a  bounty 
or  premium  of  two  ftullings  and  fix- 
pence  per  quarter  upon  one  hundred 
fifty-ieven  quarters  four  buftels  of 
malt,  being  according  to  the  rate  of 
thirty  quarters  of  malt,  for  every  twen¬ 
ty  quarters  of  barley,  or  other  grain 
malted  for  exportation. 

B.  C.  Colleger,  C.  D.  Cuftomer, 
D.  E.  Comptroller. 


in  the  kingdom  of 
Great-Britain,  or  the 
iflands  of  Guernfey 
or  Jerfey. 

B.  C.  Collector, 

D.  E.  Comptroller. 


The  one  hundred  and  feventeen  quar¬ 
ters  and  two  buftels  of  malt,  above- 
mentioned,  were  ftipped  in  the  faid 
ftip,  the  i2tb  day  of  January,  1730. 

Certified  the  14th  of" 

Jan.  1730. 

E.  F.  Searcher, 

F.  G.  Surveyor, 

G.  H.  Land- waiter. 


The  veffirl  above-mentioned  is  Britifh- 
built,  the  mafter  and  two  thirds  of  the 
mariners  his  majefty’s  fubjeCb. 


FI.  I.  Surveyor  of  the  act 


of  navigation. 


On  the  back  of  the  foregoing  malt  debenture. 

The  bounty-money  to  be  paid  for  the  malt  0 

within-mentioned,  amoun's  to  nineteen  >19  139 

pounds  thirteen  fhillings  and  nine  pence  —  J 

B.  C.  ColleClor,  C.  D.  Cuftomer,  D.  E.  Comptroller. 


uarcer. 

Witnefs  my  hand,  the  10th  day 
January,  1730. 

A.  B. 


of 


And,  if  the  collector  hath  not  money  in  his  hands  fufficient 
to  pay  the  bounty,  it  muft  be  certified  to  the  commiffioners, 
in  like  manner  as  for  other  corn. 

And  to  thefe  debentures  muft  be  annexed  the  excife-certifi- 
cates,  from  which  the  bodies  of  the  debentures  were  filled  up, 
as  a  voucher  for  the  computation  of  the  bounty. 

And  when,  for  want  of  money,  any  corn-debentures  are  not 
paid  at  the  port,  but  certified  to  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuf- 
toms;  before  they  are  delivered  to  the  exporters,  they  muft  be 
entered  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpofe,  after  ihe  fol¬ 
lowing  form :  and  from  thence  muft  be  tranferibed  a  dupli¬ 
cate  in  the  fame  form,  which  muft  be  figned  by  the  colleftor 
and  comptroller,  and  transmitted  to  the  commiffioners  as  of¬ 
ten  as  any  debentures  are  made  out  and  certified,  in  order 
to  be  compared  with  the  debentures,  when  produced  for 
payment. 


Fort  of  Southampton. 

Corn-debentures  certified  to  the  honourable  the  commiffioners  of  his  majefty’s  cuftoms. 


When 

certified. 

Date  of 
deben¬ 
tures. 

Exporter’s 

*nam. 

Ship’s  name 
and  place. 

Mailer’s 

name. 

Whither 

bound. 

1730 

27  jan. 

1730 

8  Jan. 

Caleb  White. 

Goodfellow 
of  Hull. 

William 

Miller. 

Rotterdam. 

Species  of  corn. 


Wheat. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Malt. 

q.  b. 

q.  b 

q- 

b. 

q.  b. 

91  — 

49  — 

38 

5 

Bounty  or 
fum  cer 
tified. 

When  dupii 
cates  fent  tc 
the  commif 
fione'rs. 

36  3  0] 

1730. 

28  January 

2.  A  debenture  for  Britifh  manufactures  of  filk. 

Port  of  Southampton. 

Anthony  Toms  did  enter  with  us,  the 
15th  day  of  March,  1730,  in  the 
Goodfellow  of  Hull,  William  Miller, 
mafter,  for  Rotterdam,  twelve  pieces, 
containing  35  pounds  of  wrought  filk, 
avoirdupoife  weight,  all  Britifh  manu¬ 
facture,  as  apppears  by  certificate  under 
the  hand  of  Anthony  Toms. 

A.  B.  ColieCtor,  B.  C.  Cuftomer, 
C.  D.  Comptroller. 


A.  B.  Collector, 

B.  C.  Comptroller. 


Bond  is  taken  in 
the  penalty  offeventy 
pounds,  that  the 
wrought  filk  above- 
mentioned,  or  any 
part  thereof,  fhall 
not  be  relanded,  or 
brought  on  ftore  a- 
7 


The  twelve  pieces,  containing  thirty- 
five  pounds  of  wrought  filk  above- 
mentioned,  were  ftipped  the  1 6th  of 
March,  1730.  Certified  the  gth  of 


April,  1731. 


D.  E.  Searcher, 

E.  F.  Surveyor,  1 

F.  G.  Land-waiter. 


gain  in  any  port  or 
part  of  Great-Bri¬ 
tain. 


A.  B.  Colle&or, 

C.  D.  Comptroller. 


Jurat  Anthony  Toms,  That  the 
goods  above-mentioned,  ftipped  as 
here  certified,  are  all  Britift  manu¬ 
facture,  and  exported  to  parts  beyond 
the  feas,  and  not  landed,  nor  intended 
to  be  relanded  in  any  part  of  Great- 
Britain. 

Jurat  to0  die  Aprilis,  1731,  coram 
nobis 

A.  B.  Collector, 

C.  D.  Comptroller. 


3.  A  debenture  for  Britift  manufactures  mixt  with  filk. 
Port  of  Southampton. 

Thomas  Brown  did  enter  with  us,  the 
3d  day  of  January,  1730,  in  the 
Swallow  of  Southampton,  Benjamin 
Rogers  mafter,  for  Guernfey,  ninety- 
fix  fluffs  mixed  with  filk,  containing 
fix  hundred  and  forty  pounds  avoirdu¬ 
poife  j 


I 


l 


Bond  is  taken  in  the 
penalty  of  two  hun¬ 
ched  pounds,  that l he 
fluffs  mixt  with  ldk 
above-mentioned,  or 
any  part  thereof, 
foall  not  be  rt-land- 
ed,  or  brought  on 
fhore  again,  in  any 
port  or  part  of  Great- 
Britain. 

A.B.  Collector, 

C.  D,  Comptroller. 
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poifc  weight,  all  Britifh  manufacture  ; 
and  two  third  parts  of  the  ends  or 
threads  of  the  warp  of  each  piece 
whereof,  either  all  filk,  or  eife  mixed 
or  twitted  with  filk  in  the  warp,  as 
appears  by  certificate  under  the  hand 
of  I  homas  Brown. 

A.  B.  Collector,  B.  C.  Cuftomer, 
C.  D.  Comptroller. 

The  ninety-fix  fluffs  mixed  with  filk, 
containing  fix  hundred  and  forty 
pounds  above-mentioned,  were  (hipped 
the  4th  of  January,  1730.  Certified 
the  23d  of  March,  1730. 


D.  E.  Searcher, 

E.  F.  Surveyor, 

I* .  G.  Landwaiter. 

Jurat  Thomas  Brown,  That  the  goods 
above-mentioned,  fhipped  as  here  cer¬ 
tified,  are  all  Britifh  manufacture, 
and  exported  to  parts  beyond  the  feas, 
and  not  landed,  or  intended  to  be  re¬ 
landed  iri  any  part  of  Great-Britain. 
Jurat  240  die  Martii,  1730,  coram 
nobis 

A.  B.  Collector, 

C.  D.  Comptroller. 

4.  A  debenture  for  Britifh  manufactures  of  filk  only,  and 
mixed  with  filk. 

Port  of  Southampton. 

Charles  Coverley  did  enter  with  us,  the 
22d  day  of  January,  1730,  in  the 
Diligence  of  Briftol,  Henry  Hopkins 
matter,  for  the  Streights,  fixteen  fluffs 
mixed  with  filk,  containing  ninety- 
two  pounds ;  forty-three  pair  of  filk- 
P°c kings,  containing  twenty  pounds 
avoirdupoife  weight,  all  Britifh  manu¬ 
facture  ;  and  two  third  parts  of  the 
ends  or  threads  of  the  warp  of  the 
fluffs  mixed  with  filk,  either  all  filk, 
or  elfe  mixed  or  twitted  with  filk  in 
the  warp,  as  appears  by  certificate  un¬ 
der  the  hand  of  Charles  Coverley. 

A.  B.  Collector, 

B.  C.  Cuttomtr, 

C.  D.  Comptroller. 
The  fixteen  fluffs  mixed  with  filk, 
containing  ninety-two  pounds,  and 
forty-three  pair  of  filk  (lockings,  con¬ 
taining  twenty-pounds,  above-men;- 
tioned,  were  fhipped  the  22d  of  Janu- 
ary,  1730.  Certified  the  22d  of  March, 
1730. 

E.  F.  Searcher, 

F.  G.  Surveyor, 

F .  G.  Land-waiter. 

Jurat  Charles  Coverley, That  the  goods 
above-mentioned,  fhipped  as  here  cer¬ 
tified,  are  all  Britifh  manufacture,  and 
exported  to  parts  beyond  the  fe'as,  and 
not  relanded,  nor  intended  to  be  re¬ 
landed  in  any  part  of  Great-Britain. 
Jurat  230  die  Martii,  1730,  coram 
nobis 

A.  B.  Collector, 

C.  D.  Comptroller. 

rhjeeulaft  debenturcs  mutt  have  the  bounty  to  be  paid, 
endorfed  thereon,  thus  :  3  p  ’ 

Th'e  money  to  be  paid  for  the  filk  manufactures-) 

t!LLpounds-( 5  5  0 

A.  B.  Collector,  B.  C.  Cuftomer,  C.  D.  Comptroller. 

Southampton,  11  April,  1731. 

Received  of  the  honourable  commiffioners  of 
bis  majefty’s  cuftoms,  by  the  hands. of  A.  B 
their  collector  in  this  port,  the  firm  of  five  >  5  5  0 

pounds,  five  fhillings,  in  full  of  this  deben-  '  * 

ture _ _  _ _ 


Bond  is  taken  in  the 
penalty  of  eighty 
pounds,  that  the  fluffs 
mixed  with  filk,  and 
filk-ftockings  above- 
mentioned,  or  any 
part  thereof,  foall 
not  be  relanded,  or 
brought  on  fhore  a- 
gain,  in  any  port  or 
part  of  Great- Bri¬ 
tain. 

A.  B.  Collector, 

C.  D.  Comptroller. 


Witnefs 

C.  D.  Comptroller. 


Anthony  Toms. 


5.  A  debenture  for  Britifh  made  gun-powder. 

^ort  of  Southampton. 

Hemy  Hubbard  did  enter  with  us, 
the  nineteenth  day  of  March,  1730, 
in  the  Swallow  of  Southampton,  Ben- 


Bond  is  taken  in  the 
penalty  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  pounds, 
that  the  gun-powder 
above  mentioned,  or 
any  part  thereof,  fhall 
not  be  relanded  or 
brought  on  fhore  a- 
gain,  into  any  port 
or  part  of  Great- 
Britain. 

A.  B.  Collector, 

C.  D.  Comptroller. 


DEB 

jamin  Rogers,  matter,  for  Guernfey, 
forty-four  hundred  weight,  an  half, 
and  fixteen  pounds  of"  Britifh  made 
gun-powder. 

?'ir0‘t<;lAor>  R-  C.  Cuftomer, 
C*  D.  Comptroller. 

The  forty-four  hundred  weight,  an 
naif,  and  fixteen  pounds  of  Britifh- 
ina  e  gun-powder  above-mentioned, 
were  fhipped  the  nineteenth  day  of 
h'fa.ch  prefent.  Certified  the  23d  of 
March,  1730. 

D.  E.  Searcher, 

E.  F.  Surveyor, 

F.  G.  Land- waiter. 

Jurat  Henry  Hubbard,  That  the  gun¬ 
powder  above-mentioned,  fhipped  as 
here  certified,  is  all  of  Britifh  inanu- 
fadiuie,  and  is  exported  to  parts  be¬ 
yond  the  feas,  by  way  of  merchan¬ 
dize,  and  not  for  the  ufe  of  the  fhip  in 
the  voyage,  and  is  not  relanded,  or  in¬ 
tended  to  be  relanded,  in  any  part  of 
Great-Britain. 

Jurat  240  die  Martii,  1730,  coram 
me 

A.  B.  CoUeCtor  [Cuftomer,  or 
Comptroller.] 

m  debcnt"rc  muft  be  a*'*»*r 

The  bounty  to  be  paid  for  the  Britifh-made  gun-  ]l.s  d. 
powder  wthin-meritioned,  amounts  to  eleven  (11  5  o 
pounds  five  (hillings  . _ . _ C  b 

A.  B.  Collector,  B.  C.  Cuftomer,  C.  D.  Comptroller. 

,fa“j  bounty  maY  be  paid  by  the  collettor, 
other  7  comptroller,  out  of  the  cuftoms,  ol 

ceirt  for  rh  f  ?°n  ^°°^5  lmPorted,  taking  the  exporter’s  re¬ 
ceipt  for  tne  fame  on  the  hack  of  the  debenture,  as  follows  : 

*  4  Geo.  II.  cap.  29.  §.  I)4. 

_  Southampton,  the  24th  of  March,  1730. 

deceived  of  the  honourable  the  commiffioners  of“>  I.  s  d 
his  maJeftys  cuftoms,  by  the  hands  of  A.  B.  their 
collector  ,n  this  port,  the  fum  of  eleven  pounds,  hi  c  o 

five  foilhngs,  in  full  of  this  debenture  ‘ _  5 

Witnefs  J 

C.  D.  Comptroller.  Henry  Hubbard. 


6.  A  debent 
Port  of  South-  } 
ampton.  J 


Jurat  Paul  Flem¬ 
mings,  That  the  re¬ 
fined^  fugar  within- 
mentioned,  is  duly 
exported,  and  not 
landed ,  nor  intended 
to  be  relanded  in  any 
part  of  Great-Bri¬ 
tain. 


ure  for  Britifh  refined  fugar. 

Paul  Hemmings  did  enter  with  us, 
the  9th  of  February,  1730,  in  the 
Goodfellow  of  Hull,  William  Miller, 
matter,  for  Rotterdam,  one  hundred 
forty-eight  hundred  weight,  three 
quarters,  and  feventeen  pounds,  of 
Britifh  refined  fugar,  being  produced 
from  brown  and  mufeovado  fugars, 
imported  from  his  majefty’s  plantations 
in  America  ;  the  duties  whereof  were 
duly  paid  at  the  time  of  the  importa¬ 
tion,  as  it  doth  appear  by  oath  of  Tho¬ 
mas  Crompton,  taken  before  the  prin¬ 
cipal  officers  of  his  majefty’s  cuftoms, 
at  the  time  of  entry  outwards.  Dated 
at  the  cuftoin -houfe,  Southampton,  the 
day  and  year  above-mentioned. 

A.  B.  Collector, 

B.  C.  Cuftomer, 

C.  D.  Comptroller. 

The  one  hundred  forty-eight  hundred 
weight,  three  quarters,  and  feventeen 
pounds,  of  Britifh  refined  fugar  above- 
mentioned,  were  fhipped  the  nth  of 
February,  1730.  Certified  the  24th 
of  March,  1 730. 

D.  E.  Searcher, 

E.  F.  Surveyor, 

F. G.  Land-waiter. 

On  the  back  of  the  aforefuid  debenture  muft  be  endorfed  the 
duties  to  be  repaid  ;  and,  underneath  the  fame,  the  exporter’s 
receipt  taken  for  the  repayment  thereof,  as  follows  : 

The  new  fubfidy  to  be  repaid  for  the  refined-)  1. 
fugar  within-mentioned,  amounts  to  twenty-  / 
two  pounds,  fix  fhillings,  and  eight-pence  (22 
half-penny  -  .  \ 


Jurat  240  die  Mar- 

fib  I73°j  coram  no¬ 
bis 

A.  B.  Collector, 

C.  D.  Comptroller. 


s. 


d. 


6  8- 


The  one- third  fubfidy  to  be  repaid  for  the  faid  1 

fugar,  amounts  to  feven  pounds,  eight  foil-  L  7  8  ir 
lings,  and  eleven  pence  -  \ _ _ _ _ 

29  15  7i 


Southampton, 


DEB 


Southampton,  the  24th  of  March,  1730. 

Received  of  the  honourable  the  commiffioners  of-}  ].  s.  d. 
his  majefty’s  cuftoms,  bv  the  hands  of  A.  B.  I 
their  collector  in  this  port,  the  lum  of  twenty-  >  29  15  7 4 
nine  pounds,  fifteen  {hillings,  and  feven  pence  l 
half-penny,  in  full  of  this' debenture  —  —  J 


Witnefs  C.  D  Comptroller. 


Paul  Hemmings. 


7.  A  debenture  for  Britifh-made  fail-cloth. 

Port  of  South-  ^  Aaron  Thornton  did  enter  with  us,  the  27th 
ampton.  j  cf-January,  1730,  in  the  Swallow  of  South 
ampton, -Benjamin  Rogers  mafter,  forGuern 
fey,  forty  bolts,  containing  one  thoufand. 
one  hundred,  and  twenty  ells  of  Britilh-madc 
fail-cloth. 

A.  B.  Colledfor,  B.  C.  Cuftomer,  C.  D  Comptroller. 


The  forty  bolts,  containing  one  thoufand,  one  hundred,  and 
twenty  ells  of  Britifh-made  fail-cloth  above-mentioned,  were 
fhipped  the  29th  of  January  laft.  Certified  the  21ft  of 
March,  1730. 

D.  E.  Searcher,  E.  F.  Surveyor,  F.  G.  Land-waiter. 


Jurat  Aaron  Thornton,  That  the  fail-cloth  above-mentioned 
was  made  m  Great-Britain,  and  is  actually  exported,  or 
fhipped  to  be  exported,  without  any  intention  to  be  relanded 
in  any  parr  of  Great-Britain  ;  and  that  no  former  reward 
was  made  for  the  fame  fail-cloth,  by  virtue  of  *  an  a&  o 
parliament  paffed  in  the  twelfth  year  of  her  late  majefty  queen 
Anne. 


Jurat  22  die  Martii,  1730,  coram  nobis 

A.  B.  Colledlor. 

C.  D.  Comptroller. 

*  12  Ann.  cap.  16.  §.  2. 


On  the  back  of  the  aforefaid  debenture  mud  be  endorfed  the 
bounty  to  be  paid  j  and  underneath  the  fame  the  exporter’s 
leceipt  for  the  payment,  as  fallows : 

T  be  money  to  be  paid  for  the  fail-cloth  within  men-  ~i  1.  s.  d. 


tioned,  amounts  to  nine  pounds,  fix  {hillings 
eight  pence 


and 
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A,  B.  Collector,  B.  C.  Cuftomer,  C.  D.  Comptroller. 


Southampton,  the  23d  of  March,  1730. 

Received  of  the  honourable  the  commiffioners  ofj  1.  s.  d. 
his  majefty’s  cuftoms,  by  the  hands  of  A.  B.  their  I 
collector  in  this  port,  the  fum  of  nine  pounds,  >968 
fix  {hillings,  and  eight  pence,  in  full  of  this  de-  l 
benture  _  .  I 

Aaron  Thornton. 


Witnefs  C.  D.  Comptroller. 


8.  A  debenture  for  hides  and  calve-fkins  tanned,  tawed,  or 

drefled'.- 

Port  of  Southampton. 

PhTe  are  to  certify,  That  Bartholomew  Ricbardfon  did 
entci  with  us,  the  16th  day  of  February,  1730,  in  the  Dili¬ 
gence  of  Bnftol,  Henry  Hopkins  mafter,  for  the  Streights, 
tne  ye  ales  of  tanned  hides  and  calve-fkins,  containing  one 
hundred  and  fix  hundred  weight,  one  quarter,  and  nine 
pounds,  avoudupoife  weight ;  and  hath  made  oath,  that  all 
t  c  tanned  hides  and  calve-fkins  contained  in  the  faid  twelve 
)'d  cs  rc  pedlively  (weighing as  above-mentioned)  were  marked 
with  the  marks,  or  ftamps,  denoting  the  charging  of  the  du- 
les  o  one  penny  and  one  half-penny  per  pound,  payable  for 
the  fame  by  the  feveral  ads  of  parliament  made  in  that  be- 
hajt,  and  not  with  the  marks,  or  ftamps,  denoting  the 
c  arging  of  the  duty  of  one  half-penny  per  pound,  as  being 
ock  in  hand,  the  24th  day  of  June,  171 1. 

Certified  this  19th  day  of  March,  1730. 

A.  B.  Collector,  B.  C.  Cuftomer,  C.  D.  Comptroller. 


Bond  is  taken  in  the 
penalty  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  that  all 
the  faid  tanned  hides 
and  calve-fkins  {hall 
be  exported  into  fo- 
re'gn  parts,  and  fhall 
not  be  relanded,  or 
brought  on  fhore  a- 
gain,  in  any  port  or 
part  of  Great-Bri¬ 
tain. 


The  one  hundred  and  fix  hundred 
weight,  one  quarter,  and  nine  pounds, 
of  tanned  hides  and  calves-fkins  above- 
mentioned,  were  {hipped  the  1 8th  of 
February  laft. 


Certified  the  22d  of  March,  1730. 


E.  F.  Searcher, 

F.  G.  Surveyor, 

G.  H.  Land -waiter. 


DEB 


On  the  back  cf  the  aforefaid  debenture  muft  be  endorfed  the 
duties  to  be  repaid,  as  follows : 


s.  d. 


33 


71 


The  two  third  parts  of  the  old  duty  payable  by")  ]. 
the  9th  of  Anne,  to  be  repaid  for  the  tanned  I 
hides  and  calve-fkins  within-mentioned,  a-  > 
mount  to  thirty-three  pounds,  one  {hilling,  1 
and  feven  pence  half-penny. - J 

The  two  third  parts  of  the  additional  duty  pay--} 
able  by  the  joth  of  Anne,  to  be  repaid  for  / 
the  faid  hides  and  {kins,  amount  to  fixteen  >  16  10  qi 
pounds,  ten  {hillings,  and  nine  pence  half-  ^ 
penny  —  ~  —  — 


T  otal 


49  5 


A.  B.  Collector,  ?  r  ,  n 

B. C.  Comptroller,  rf  the™ftoms. 


Note,  Hides  and  calve-fkins,  drefied  or  curried,  are  to  be 
allowed  one  penny  per  pound  weight.  10  Ann.  cap.  26. 
§■  6,  Sheep  and  lamb-fkins  tanned,  tawed,  or  drefied, 
aie  lo  be  allowed  two  third  parts  of  the  duties  formerly 
paid.  ,  12  Ann.  cap.  9.  §.  69. 


*  The  debenture  being  thus  executed  by  the  officers  of  the 
cuftoms,  the  fame  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  exporter,  in  order 
to  be  produced  to  the  collector  of  the  duties  on  hides  and 
{kins  at  the  port  of  exportation,  who  is  forthwith,  out  of 
the  monies  in  his  hands  arifing  from  the  faid  duties,  to  repay 
the  two  third  parts  (as  above)  of  the  duties  which  were  be¬ 
fore  paid  ;  or,  in  default  thereof,  the  commiffionqrs  are  to 
repay  the  fame. 


9  Ann.  cap.  11.  §.  40.  xo  Ann.  cap.  26.  §.  5. 


9.  A  debenture  for  manufa&ures  of  tanned  leather. 
Port  of  Southampton. 


*  William  Turner  did  enter  with  us,  the  i6rh  of  February, 
1730,  in  the  Tav, flock  of  London,  Daniel  Bright  mafter, 
for  Jamaica,  four  dozen  and  an  half  of  men’s  leather-heel 
fhoes,  three  dozen  of  women’s  fhoes,  fifteen  dozen  of  boys 


and  girls  fhoes,  made  of  tanned  hides  and  calve-fkins. 


weighing  two  hundred  forty-nine  pounds  weight,  chargeable 
with  a  duty  of  one  penny  per  pound  weight,  by  an  aft  of 
parliament  of  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  her  late  majefty 
queen  Anne,  and  an  additional  duty  of  one  half-penny  per 
pound  weight,  by  an  a£t  of  parliament  of  the  tenth  year  of 
her  faid  late  maieftv’s  reien. 


A.  B.  Collector,  B.  C.  Cuftomer,  C.  D.  Comptroller. 
*  9  Ann.  cap.  u.  §.  39.  10  Ann.  cap.  26.  §.  4. 


Bond  is  taken  in  the 
penalty  of  4I.  that 
thefhoes  above-men¬ 
tioned,  and  every 
part  thereof,  {hall  be 
exported  for  parts 
beyond  the  feas,  and 
not  relanded,  or 
brought  on  fhore  a- 
gain,  in  any  port  or 
part  of  Great-Bri¬ 
tain. 

A.  B.  Colledtor, 

C.  D.  Comptroller. 


The  fhoes  above-mentioned,  contain¬ 
ing  two  hundred  forty-nine  pounds 
weight,  were  {hipped  the  16th  of 
February  laft. 


Certified  the  20th  of  March,  1730. 


D.  E.  Searcher, 

E.  F.  Surveyor, 

F.  G.  Land-waitef. 


On  the  back  of  the  aforefaid  debenture  muft  be  endorfed  the 
duties  to  be  repaid,  as  follows  : 

The  old  duty  payable  by  the  ninth  of  Anne,  to  be  Jl.  s.  d. 
repaid  for  the  (hoes  within-mentioned,  amounts  >  1  09 

to  one  pound  and  nine  pence  -  J 


The  additional  duty  payable  by  the  tenth  of  Anne,  J 

to  be  repaid  for  the  (aid  fhoes,  amounts  to  ten  >0  10  4'- 

fhillings  and  four  pence  half-penny  - ■  j . — ■ 

The  total  1 


11  x4 


A.  B.  Collector,  ?  n  ; 

C. D.  Comptroller,  J  of  the  cuftoms.  1 1  ^ 


*  The  debenture  thus  executed,  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  ex¬ 
porter,  to  be  produced  to  the  colledtor  of  the  duties  on  hides 


and  fkins,  at  the  port  of  exportation,  or  to  the  commiffioners 
for  the  faid  duties ;  who  are  forthwith  to  repay .  one  penny 
half-penny  for  every  pound,  although  the  marks,  or  ftamps, 
to  denote  the  payment  of  the  duties,  do  not  appear  on  fuch 
fhoes  [or  other  wares]. 


9  Ann.  i.ap.  1 
cap.  9.  §.  68. 


cap. 11. 


§.41.  10  Ann,  cap.  26.  §.  4.  IzAnnl 


10.  A 


E: 


Pi 

IT 


A.  B.  Colle&or, 

B.  C.  Comptroller. 


DEB 


D  E  B 


f 


10.  A  debenture  for  gold  and  filver  lace,  thread  and  fringe. 
Port  of  Southampton. 

*  Roger  Grainger  did  enter  with  us,  the  3d  of  March,  1730, 
in  the  Taviftock  of  London,  Daniel  Bright  matter,  for  Ja¬ 
maica,  twenty-eight  pounds  ten  ounces  of  gold  thread ; 
twenty-four  pounds  one  ounce  of  filver  lace;  ten  pounds  five 
ounces  of  gold  fringe;  all  made  fince  the  itt  of  July,  1712, 
and  of  plate-wire  fpun  upon  filk,  as  appears  by  the  oath  cl 
William  Brooks. 

A.  B.  Colle&or,  B.  C.  Cuftomer,  C.  D.  Comptroller. 
*  10  Ann.  cap.  26.  §.  6z. 


Bond  is  taken  in  the 
penalty  of  thirty- 
eight  pounds,  that 
the  above-mentioned 
gold  thread,  '  filver 
lace,  and  gold  fringe, 
fhall  be  (hipped  and 
exported,  and  that 
the  fame,  or  any  part 
thereof,  fhall  not  be 
relanded  in  any  part 
of  Great-Britain. 

A.  B.  Collector, 

C.  D.  Comptroller. 


The  twenty-eight  pounds  ten  ounces 
of  gold  thread,  twenty-four  pounds 
one  ounce  of  filver  lace,  ten  pounds 
five  ounces  of  gold  fringe,  above- 
mentioned,  were  (hipped  the  6th  of 
March  prefent. 

Certified  the  19th  of  March,  1730 

D.  E.  Searcher, 

E.  F.  Surveyor, 

F.  G.  Land-waiter 


On  the  back  of  the  aforefaid  debenture  mutt  be  endorfed  the 
allowance,  as  follows  : 

The  allowance  to  be  made  for  the  gold  thread, ->  I.  s.  d. 
filver  lace,  and  gold  fringe,  within-mentioned,  /  „ 
amounts  to  eighteen  pounds,  nineteen  fhil-  f  *9  I0> 
lings,  and  ten  pence  three  farthings  —  J 

A.  B.  Collector,  1  c  ,  „ 

B. C.  Comptroller,  }of  the  cuftoms' 

This  debenture  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  exporter,  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  to  the  collector  of  the  duty  on  gilt  and  filver  wire,  at 
the  port  of  exportation,  who  is  forthwith  to  pay  the  allow¬ 
ance,  or,  in  default,  the  commiffioners  of  the  faid  duty  are 
to  pay  it. 

11.  A  debenture  for  Britifh  wrought  plate. 

Port  of  Southampton. 

*  Thefe  are  to  certify,  that  Joel  Crifp  did  enter  with  us,  the 
J2th  day  of  January,  1730,  in  the  Diligence  of  Brifiol, 
Henry  Hopkins  matter,  for  the  Streights,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  ounces  Troy  of  filver  plate  wrought,  all  made  fince  the 
firtt  day  of  June,  1720,  and  marked  with  the  mark,  or  (lamp, 
denoting  it  not  to  be  lefs  in  finenefs  than  that  of  eleven  ounces 
and  two  penny-weights  of  fine  filver  in  every  pound  Troy,  as 
appears  by  the  oath' of  Arthur  Strong. 

A.  B.  Collector,  B.  C.  Cuttomer,  C.  D.  Comptroller. 

*  6  Geo.  I.  cap.  11.  §.4. 


Bond  is  taken  in  the 
penalty  of  81.  that 
all  the  faid  filver  plate 
wrought  fhall  be  ex¬ 
ported  into  foreign 
parts,  and  not  re¬ 
landed  again  in  any 
part  of  Great-Bri¬ 
tain. 

A.  B.  Collector, 

B. C.  Comptroller. 


The  one  hundred  and  fifty  ounces 
Troy  of  filver  plate  wrought,  above- 
mentioned,  were  (hipped  the  x?th  of 
January  laft. 

Certified  the  22d  of  March,  1730. 

D.  E.  Searcher, 

E.  F.  Surveyor, 

-F.  G.  Land- waiter. 


On  the  back  of  the  aforefaid  debenture  mutt  be  indorfed  the 
drawback  to  be  repaid,  as  follows : 

The  duty  to  be  repaid  for  the  filver  plate  wrought,  1  ].  s.  d. 
fitoflXr  ’  a~‘°  ,hffLJ°'“ds(3  I5  O 

A.  B.  Collector,  1 

B.  C.  Comptroller,  t8e  cu^oms. 

*  This  debenture  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  exporter  to  he 

whomCeortbthfhCOlICa0rm0f  thC  duty  00  wrouSht  plate,  by 

antes’  to  beypaid.COmm  fS  °f  faid  duty’  the  aIlow‘ 
6  Geo.  I.  cap.  11.  §.  1$. 

Vol.  I. 


I2i  A  debenture  for  printed  callicoes. 

Port  of  Southampt.  Robert  Afhby  did  eriter  with  us,  the 
16th  of  March/ 1730,  in  the  Tav,- 
ttoc.c  of  London,  Daniel  Bright  maf- 
tcr,  for  Jamaica,  feven  hundred  and 
twenty  yards  fquare  of  printed  calh- 
coes;  the  duties  whereof  have  been 
paid  tor  his  majetty’s  ufe,  to  the  pro¬ 
per  officers  appointed  to  receive*  the 
lame,  after  the  rate  of  fix-pence  per 
yard  fquare,  being  printed  fince  the 
fecond  day  of  Auguft,  r  7  r  4,  as  appears 
by  tne  oath  [or  affirmation]  of  Robert 
Afhby. 

A.  B.  Collector, 

B.  C.  Cuttomer, 

C.  D.  Comptroller. 

1.  e.  on  the  debenture  for  the  cuftoms. 


*Oath  is  taken,  that 
the  printed  callicoes 
herein  -  mentioned, 
are  not  landed,  nor 
intended  to  be  re- 
Janded,  in  the  lfle  of 
.Man. 


The  feven  hundred  and  twenty  yards 
fquare  of  printed  callicoes,  above  men¬ 
tioned,  were  fhipped  the  20th  of 
March  prefent. 

Certified  the  23d  of  March,  1730. 

D.  E..  Searcher, 

E.  F.  Surveyor, 

F.  G.  Land-waiter. 


Bond  is  taken  in  the 
penalty  of  thirty-fix 
pounds,  that  the  a- 
bovementioned  prin¬ 
ted  callicoes  fhall  be 
fhipped  and  export¬ 
ed,  and  not  relanded 
in  any  part  of  Great- 
Britain. 

A.  B.  Collector, 

B.  C.  Comptroller. 

f  .  t 

13.  A  debenture  for  printed  linens  and  filks. 

Port  of  Southampton. 

^0vort|n^b}'rd'd  Ant,Cr  Tr  US’  the  l6th  daY  °f  March, 
l 73°’  in  the  Taviftock  of  London,  Daniel  Bright  matter 

[nrdJ*?h1CahfT  !rdred  Trds  <qUare  0f  Printed  linens,’ 

and  *  three  hundred  ninety-fix  yards  fquare  of  punted  filk 
handkerchiefs  ;  the  duties  whereof  have  been  paid  for  his 
majefty  s  ufe,  to  the  proper  officers  appointed  to  receive  t’  e 
fame,  after  the  rate  of  three  pence  per  yard  fquare  for  the 
linen,  and  four  pence  per  yard  fquare  for  the  handkerchiefs 
being  printed  fince  the  fecond  day  of  Augutt,  ,7I4  as  £ 
pears  by  the  oath  [or  affirmation]  ,  of  Robert  Afhby 

A.  B.  Collector,  B.C.  Cuftomer.,  C.  D.  Comptroller, 

*  If  the  linens  or  filks  are  foreign,  and  printed  in  Great- 
Britain  it  muft  be  here  certified,  that  the  oath  is  taken 
&c.  as  for  callicces.  * 


Bond  is  taken  in  the 
penalty  of  twenty- 
four  pounds,  that 
the  above -mentioned 
printed  linens  and 
filk  handkerchiefs, 
fhall  be  fhipped  and 
exported,  and  that 
the  fame,  or  any  part 
thereof,  fhall  not  be 
relanded  in  any  part 
of  Great-Britain. 

A.  B.  Colledfor, 

C.  D.  Comptroller. 


The  four  hundred  yards  fqua  re  of  print¬ 
ed  linens,  and  three  hundred  ninety- 
fix  yards  fquare  of  printed  filk  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  above-mentioned,  were  (hip¬ 
ped  the  20th  of  March  prefent. 


Certified  the  23d  of  March,  1 


73C. 


D.  E.  Searcher, 

E.  F.  Surveyor, 

f .  G.  Land  waiter. 


On  the  back  of  the  two  iaft  debentures  mutt  be  endorfed  the 
drawback  to  be  repaid,  as  follows  : 

The  duty  to  be  repaid  for  the  printed  linens  and  }  1.  s.  d. 
printed  filk  handkerchiefs,  within-mentioned,  in  12  o 
amounts  to  eleven  pounds  twelve  (hillings  _ ) 

A.  B.  Collector,  1 

B. C.  Comptroller,  $  ofthe  cuftoms- 

*  The  debentures  are  to  be  delivered  to  the  exporter,  to  pro¬ 
duce  to  the  colletftor  of  thofe  duties,  by  whom,  or  the  com- 
miffioners,  the  drawback  is  to  be  paid,  or  the  fccurity  given 
dilcharged,  if  they  were  only  fecured. 

10  Ann.  Cap.  19.  §.  93.  I2  Ann.  cap.  9. 

14.  A  debenture  for  Britifh  ftarch. 

Port  of  Southampton. 

Roger  Crompton  did,  enter  with  us,  the  13th  day  of  Febru- 
aty,  1730,  m  the  Diligence  of  Brifiol,  Henry  Hopkins  maf- 
ter,  for  tne  Streights,  fixty-three  hundred  weight,  three  quar¬ 
ters,  and  twenty-one  pounds  of  Brit, fh-made  ftarch,  making 
feven  thoufand,  one  hundred,  fixty-one  pounds  net;  th? 
dunes  whereof  have  been  paid  for  his  majefty ’s  ufe,  to  the 
proper  officers  appointed  to  receive  the  fame,  after  the  rate 
of  two-pence  per  pound  weight,  being  made  fince  the  fecond 
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of  Auguft,  17x4,  as  appears  by  the  oath  [or  affirmation]  of 
Charles  Owen. 


A.  B.  Collector,  B.  C.  Cuftomer,  C.  D.  Comptroller. 


Bond  is  taken  in  the 
penalty  of  120I.  that 
the  above-mentioned 
ftarch  fhall  be  (hip¬ 
ped  and  exported, 
and  that  the  fame, 
or  any  part,  (hall  not 
be  relanded  in  any 
part  of  Great-Bn- 
tain. 


The  feven  thoufand,  one  hundred 
and  fixty-one  pounds  of  ftarch  above- 
mentioned,  were  (hipped  the  13th  of 
February  laft. 


Certified  the  22d  of  March,  1730. 


D.  E.  Searcher, 

E.  F.  Surveyor, 

F.  G.  Land-waiter, 


A.  B.  Collector, 

C.  D.  Comptroller. 


15.  Debentures  for  Britifh  foap,  paper,  and  candles. 

The  form  of  thefe  is  exadftly  the  fame  as  of  that  for  ftarch  ; 
but  the  particular  goods,  the  duties  paid,  and  the  proof  of  it, 
muft  be  inferted  according  to  the  following  examples,  viz. 


Soap. 

Twenty-four  firkins,  and  forty-eight  half-firkins,  containing 
three  thoufand  feventy-two  pounds  avoirdupoife  weight,  of 
Britifh  (oft  foap,  the  duties  whereof  have  been  paid  for  his 
majefty’s  ufe,  after  the  rate  of  one  penny  half-penny  per 
pound,  as  appears  by  certificate  under  the  hand  of  G.H.  the 
colle&or,  dated  the  26th  of  January,  1730. 


Paper. 

Four  hundred  and  eight  yards  fqu  a  re  of  Britifh  ftained  paper, 
the  duties  whereof  have  been  paid  for  his  majefty’s  ufe,  after 
the  rate  of  one  penny  half-penny  per  yard  fquare,  as  appears 
by  certificate  under  the  hand  of  G.  H.  the  colle&or,  dated 
the  1 2th  of  January,  1730. 


Candles. 

Five  hundred  pounds  of  Britifh  tallow  candles,,  and  three 
hundred  and  forty  pounds  of  Britifh  wax  candles,  avoirdu¬ 
poife  weight,  the  duties  whereof  have  been  paid  for  his  ma¬ 
jefty’s  ufe,  after  the  rate  of  one  penny  per  pound  for  the  tal¬ 
low  candles,  and  eight  pence  per  pound  for  the  wax  candles, 
as  appears  by  certificate  under  the  hand  of  G.  H.  the  colledtor, 
dated  the  14th  of  February j  X730. 


On  the  back  muft  be  endorfed  the  drawbacks  to  be  repaid, 
as  follow : 


The  duty  to  be  repaid  for  the'  ftarch  within-men- }  1.  s.  d. 
tioned,  amounts  to  fifty-nine  pounds,  thirteen  C  59  13  6 
(hillings,  and  fix-pence  - -  ■  J 


A.  B.  Collerftor,  }  c  ,  n 

B. C.  Comptroller,  rfthecufloms‘ 


Being  thus  executed,  they  are  to  be  delivered  to  the  exporter, 
in  order  to  procure  the  drawback. 


16* 

Port  of  Southampton. 


Jurat  Thomas  Field¬ 
ing,.  That  all  the  fifh 
herein  -  mentioned, 
are  Britifh  taken, -and 
really  exported  to,  or 
for,  parts  beyond  the 
feas,  and  not  reland¬ 
ed,  or  intended  to  be 
relanded,  in  Great- 
Britain. 


A  debenture  for  fi(h, 

Thefe  are  to  certify,  That  Thomas 
Fielding  did  enter  with  us,  the  27th 
day  of  February,  1730,  in  the  Dili¬ 
gence  of  Briftol,  Henry  Hopkins  maf- 
ter,  for  the  Streights,  lixty-eight  bar¬ 
rels  of  falmon,  of  Britifh  taking  and 
curing.  Witnefs  our  hands,  the  9th 
day  of  March,  1730. 

A;  B.  Collector,,  B.C.  Cuftomer, 
C.  D.  Comptroller. 


Thomas  Fielding, 
exporter  [  or  his 
agent.] 


Jurat  22°  die  Martii, 
1730,  coram  nobis 
A.  B.  Colledfor, 

C.  D.  Comptroller. 


Thefe  are  to  certify,  That  we  have 
examined  the  (*)  fixty-eight  barrels  of 
falmon  above-mentioned,  each  barrel 
containing  forty-two  gallons  wine- 
meafurej  and  marked,  or  branded, 
with  the  letters  E.  A.  and  find  them 
all  to  be  well  cured,  and  merchant¬ 
able,  and  that  they  were  (hipped  the 
I  ft  day  of  March  prefent. 

Certified  the  20th  of  March,  1730. 


D.  E.  Searcher, 

E.  F.  Affiftant-Searcher. 


In  filling  up  the  fearcher’s  certificate  of  the  (hipping  and  con¬ 
dition  of  the  fifti,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  number,  fize, 
and  fpecies  of  the  fifh,  muft  be  diftindly  exprefted,  and  that, 
a  ter  t  is  mark  (*),  there  muft  be  added  as  follows,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  feveral  refpe&ive  forts,  viz. 

•  Calks  of  pilchards,  or  fhads,  .each  calk  containing  50  gal¬ 
lons  wine  meafure.  °  b 
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—Hundreds  of  cod-fiffi,  ling,  or  hake,  each  fiffi  containing 
14  inches,  or  upwards,  in  length,  from  the  bone  in  the  fins 
to  the  thrrd  joint  in  the  tail,  and  punched  in  the  tail,  accord¬ 
ing  to  act  of  parliament. 

—Barrels  of  wet  cod -fifti,  ling,  or  hake,  each  barrel  con¬ 
taining  32  gallons,  wine  meafure. 

—  Hundreds  weight  of  dried  cod-fi(h,  ling,  or  hake,  called 
haberdines. 

—Barrels  of  white  herrings,  or  full,  or  clean,  (hotten  red 
herrings,  containing  32  gallons,  wine  meafure. 

And  for  falmon,  pilchards,  (hads,  herrings,  and  dried  red 
fprats,  muft  be  added,  That  each  barrel,  or  cafk,  is  marked 
or  branded,  with  the  letters  E.  A. 


And  on  the  back  of  the  aforefaid  debenture  muft  be  endorfed 
the  bounty  that  is  to  be  paid  on  the  exportation,  thus: 

The  premium  to  be  paid  for  the  fi(h  exported,  as  J  1.  s.  d. 
wiibin-mentioned,  amounts  to  fifteen  pounds,  Cic  6  o 
fix  (hillings  _ .  _  V 

A.  B.  Collector,  B.  C.  Cuftomer,  C.  D.  Comptroller. 


And,  if  the  colle&or  has  proper  money  in  his  hands  to  pay 
the  fame,  the  exporter’s  receipt  muft  be  taken  for  fuch 
bounty,  as  follows  ; 


Southampton,  the  23d  day  of  March,  1730. 

Received  of  the  honourable  the  commiffioners  of 1.  s.  d 
bis  majefty’s  cuftoms,  by  the  hands  of  A.  B.  their  / 
collector  in  this  port,  the  fum  of  fifteen  pounds,  f  *5  6  0 
fix  (hillings,  in  full  of  this  debenture  — ■  J 

Witnefs  C.  D.  Comptroller. 


But,  if  the  colle&or  has  not  fufficient  money  in  his  hands 
on  the  new  duty  on  fait  imported,  or  on  the  branches  charge¬ 
able  with  the  payment  of  corn  debentures,  the  fame  mulfbe 
certified  to  the  commiffioners,  as  follows  : 


Thefe  are  to  certify  the  honourable  the  commiffioners  of  bis 
majefty’s  cuftoms,  That  the  colle&or  of  Southampton  has 
not  money  in  his  hands  arifing  by  the  duty  of  three  pence 
per  gallon  on  foreign  fait,  or  by  cuftoms,  out  of  which  the 
bounties  for  corn  are  payable,  fufficient  to  pay  this  debentqre. 

Witnefs  our  hands  this  23d  day  of  March,  1730. 

jA.  B.  Colle&or, 

B.  C.  Cuftomer., 

C.  D.  Comptroller. 


And  when  this  debenture,  with  the  aforegoing  certificate 
thereon,  is  produced  to  the  commiffioners,  their  fecretary  is 
to  examine  it,  and  fignify  the  fame,  as  follows  : 

I  have  examined  this  debenture,  and  do  find  the  requifites  of 
law  duly  performed ;  and  by  the  aforegoing  certificate  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  there  is  not  fufficient  money  in  that  port  to  nay 
the  fame. 

F.  G.  Secretary. 


Whereupon  the  commiffioners  will  order  the  payment,  as 
follows : 


Cuftom-houfe,  London,,  the  27th  day  of  March,  1730. 
You  are,  in  three  months  from  the  date  hereof,  to  pay  in 
full  of  this  debenture,  out  of  fuch  money: as  (hall  then  be 
in  your  hands*  arifing  by  the  duty  of  three  pence  per  gallon 
on  foreign  fait  imported,  or,  if  the  fame  be  deficient,  out  of 
the  cuftoms  or  duties  chargeable  with  the  payment  of  th 
bounty  for  the  exportation  of  corn  or  grain,  the  fum  of  fif¬ 
teen  pounds  fix  (hillings. 


To  L.  M.  Efq;  receiver- 
general,  and  caftuer  of 
his  majefty’s  cuftoms. 


G.  H. 

H.  I. 


I 


J-  K.  , 

K.  L.J 


Commiffioners.  I 


And  when/ for  want  of  money,  the  debentures  are  not  paid 
at  the  port,  but  certified  to  the  commiffioners,  duplicates 
thereof  muft  be  drawn  out  in  propet  columns,  in  like  man¬ 
ner  as  before  deferibed  for  corn -debentures,  in  order  to  be 
fent  therewith. 


17.  A  debenture  for  beef  or  pork. 

Port  of  Southampt.  Thefe  are  to  certify,  That  John  Fowler: 

did  enter  with  us, the  20th  dayofMarch, 
1730,  in  the  Dll  gence  of  Briftol;  Hen¬ 
ry  Hopkins  matter,  for  the  Streights, 
one  hundred  calks,  quantity  one  hun¬ 
dred ninety-five  barrels  and  an  half  ol 
fair  beef,  for  fale,  each  barrel  con¬ 
taining  thirty-two  gallons,  wine  mea¬ 
fure,  all  good  and  merchantable,  and] 
falted  with  foreign  fait  only  (withou 
any  mixture  of  Britifh  or  Inffi  fait)  foi 
which  the  duties  have  been  paid,  anc 

no 


Jurat  John  Fowler, 
That  all  the  beef, 
herein  -  mentioned, 
was  falted  with  fo¬ 
reign  fait  only  (with¬ 
out  any  mixture  of 
Britifh  or  Iri(h  fait) 
for  which  the  duties 
have  been  paid,  and 
not  drawn  back,  and 


r 
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that  the  fame  is  really 
exported  to  parts  be¬ 
yond  the  Teas,  for 
fale,  and  that  no  part 
thereof  was  fpent,  or 
intended  to  be  fpent, 
for  the  Blip’s  ufe,  and 
was  not  reiandcd,  or 
intended  to  be  re¬ 
landed,  in  Great- 
Britain. 

John  Fowler,  ex¬ 
porter  [or  his  a- 
gentj. 

Jurat  24°dieMartii, 
1730,  coram  nobis 
A.  B.  Collector, 

C.  D.  Comptroller. 


not  drawn  back.  Witnefs  our  hands  | 
this  23d  day  of  March,  1730. 

A.  B.  Collector, 

B.  C.  Cuftomer, 

C.  D.  Comptroller. 

Thefe  are  to  certify.  That  we  have  ex¬ 
amined  the  one  hundred  ninety-five 
barrels  and  an  half  of  falted  beef  above- 
mentioned,  each  barrel  containii 
thirty-two  gallons,  wine-meafure] 
which  have  been  actually  (hipped  for 
fale  ;  and  that  all  the  laid  beef  is  good 
and  merchantable,  and  the  cafks  brand¬ 
ed  with  the  letters  E.  A.  Witnefs  our 
hands  this  23d  day  of  March,  1730. 

D.  E.  Searcher, 

E.  F.  Afiiftant-Searcher. 


And  on  the  back  of  the  aforefaid  debenture  mull  be  endorfed 
the  bounty  that  is  to  be  paid  on  the  exportation,  thus  : 

The  premium  to  be  paid  for  the  one  hundred")  1.  s.  d. 
ninety-five  barrels  and  an  half  of  falted  beef, 
exported  as  within-mentioned,  amounts  to  14  13  3 

fourteen  pounds,  thirteen  (hillings,  and  three 
pence  -  - - - 

A.  B.  Collector, 

B.  C.  Cuftomer, 

C.  D.  Comptroller. 

For  the  payment  of  which  debenture,  or  the  certificate  of  the 
want  of  money,  and  all  other  requifites,  fee  the  directions 
before  given  for  the  fifh  exported,  the  bounty  being  payable 
out  of  the  faid  duties. 

18.  A  debenture  for  coals. 

Port  of  Southampton. 

John  How  did  enter  with  us,  the  1 8th  day  of  March,  I  730, 
in  the  Goodfellow  of  Hull,  William  Miller  mafter,  for  Rot¬ 
terdam,  twenty-two  chalders  of  coals,  Newcaftle  meafure, 
making  forty-two  chalders  of  coals  Wincheftcr;  the  coaft 
duties  whereof  were  paid  [or  fecured,  &c.  as  in  the  certifi¬ 
cate]  by  Benjamin  Thorn,  the  7th  day  of  January  laft,  as  it 
doth  appear  by  the  certificate  of  the  collector  of  the  faid  du¬ 
ties.  And,  for  further  manifeftation  of  his  juft  dealing 
herein,  he  hath  alfo  taken  oath  before  us  for  the  fame. 
Cuftom-boufe  the  day  and  year  abovefaid. 

A.  B.  Collector,  B.  C.  Cuftomer,  C.  D.  Comptroller. 


Jurat  John  How, 
that  the  coals  above- 
•  mentioned  are  really 
exported  to  parts  be- 
.  yond  thefeas,  and  not 
landed,  or  inrended 
to  be  relanded,  in  any 
part  of  Great-Bri- 
tain. 

Jurat  230  die  Martif, 
1730,  coram  nobis 
A.B.  Collector, 

C.  D.  Comptroller. 


The  twenty- two  chalders  of  coals, 
Newcaftle  meafure,  making  forty-two 
chalders  of  coals  Winchefter  meafure, 

above-mentioned, werelhipped  the  1 8  th 

and  19th  of  March  prelent. 

Certified  the  20th  of  March,  1730. 

D.  E.  Searcher, 

E.  E.  Surveyor, 

F .  G.  Land  waiter. 


On  the  back  muft  be  endorfed  the  duties  to  be  repaid,  and 
.underneath  the  exporter  s  receipt.  But  in  computing  the 
duties  it  muft  be  obferved,  0 

1.  That,  il  the  duties  were  paid  down  at  entry,  the  draw¬ 
back  muft  be  repaid  in  ready  money,  with  the  difcount 
ceaudted. 

2.  That,  if  the  duties  were  fecured,  the  bond  muft  be  dif- 
■  charged  tor  the  amount  of  the  drawback,  by  endorfing  it. 

3- .7  hat,  if  the  duties  were  fecured  at  entry,  but  the  bond 
paid  off  before  the  entry  outwards,  or  before  the  debenture 
e  hnilhed,  the  drawback  muft  be  repaid  in  money,  with  or 
Without  difcount,  as  was  the  cafe  of  the  entry. 


The  coaft-duty  of  three  (hillings  the  chalder,A 
to  be  repaid  for  the  coals  within-mentioned, 
amounts  to  fix  pounds^  two  (hillings,  and 
ten  pence  farthino-  -  __ 


1.  s.  d. 


6  2 
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The  coaft-duty  of  two  (hillings  in  the  chalder,- 
to  be  repaid  for  the  faid  coals,  amounts  to 
four  pounds,  one  (hilling,  and  ten  pence  three  ^ 
farthings  - - -  - - - 


.4  I 


101 


10.J 


10 


4  9 


DEB 


Received  of  the  honourable  the  commiffioners  of  A  1. 
his  majeftys  cuftoms,  by  the  hands  of  A.  B  / 
their  collector  in  this  port,  the  fum  of  ten  pounds,  L  10 

(our  (hillings,  and  nine  pence,  in  full  of  this  I 
debenture  -  _ _  l 

Witnqfs  T  u  u 

C.  D.  Comptroller.  John  H°W’ 


s. 


4  9 


19.  A  debenture  for  foreign  goods. 

*  As  foreign  goods  imported,  and  afterwards  exported  to  fo¬ 
reign  parts  within  three  years  (accounting  from  the  mafter ’s 
report  ol  the  (hip)  are  infilled  to  the  drawback  of  fuch  duties 
as  are  by  law  to  be  repaid  :  therefore,  when  regularly  (hip¬ 
ped  for  exportation,  debentures  muft  be  formed  from  the 
certificate  of  the  payment,  or  iecurity  inwards. 

In  making  out  the  debentures  it  muft  be  obferved,  that,  if 
the  goods  mentioned  in  the  certificate  were  imported  at  any 
other  port,  feparate  debentures  muft  be  made}  and,  when 
(hipped,  and  the  exportation  duly  fworn  to,  they  muft  be 
fent  to  the  port,  or  ports,  of  importation,  to  have  the  duties 
computed  and  repaid  ;  and  the  original  certificate  muft  be 
fent  therewith  ;  and,  if  the  duties  were  paid  at  London,  a 
duplicate  in  the  following  form  : 

Second,  fourth,  fixth,  and  twenty-fixth  rules  of  the  book 
of  rates.  9  and  10  W.  III.  cap.  2?.  §.  18.  7  Geo.  I 

Cap.  21.  §.  10. 

Port  of  Southampton. 

In  the  Taviftock  of  London,  Daniel  Bright  mafter,  for 
Jamaica. 

Robert  Afhby. 

The  fubfidy,  new  fubfidy,  one  third  fubfidy,  two  thirds  fuo- 
udy,  additional  duty,  and  impoft  inwards,  for  feventy-two 
callicoes,  were  paid  at  London  by  the  united  company,  the 
30th  of  May  laft,  being  for  the  15  per  cent,  on  callicoes; 
twenty  long  cloths  at  fixty-five  (hillings  per  piece,  lot  F  VA, 
folio  104,  fold  Lane  by  the  Grantham;  as  by  certificate 
from  London,  in  the  name  of  Salter  and  company,  dated  the. 
3d  of  January  laft.  Dated  at  the  cuftom-houfe,  the  20th  of 
March,  1730. 

At  B.  Collector,  B.  C.  Cuftomer,  C.  D.  Comptroller. 

To  D.  E.  collector  outwards, 
in  the  port  of  Londom 

Of  the  aforefaid  debentures  there  are  but  two  forts,  viz.  one 
for  tobacco;  and  another  for  all  other  foreign  goods. 

I.  Debentures  for  tobacco. 

In  the  execution  whereof;  it  muft  be  particularly  obferved, 

1.  *  That  debentures  for  the  fame  quantity  may  he  made  in 
one  or  more  parchments  ;  and  therefore  it  is  the  practice  of 
London,  Briftol,  &c.  when  the  bondable  duties  were  fecu¬ 
red  at  importation,  to  make  out  a  diftinCt  debenture  for  them, 
and  another  for  the  old  fubfidy  ;  in  mod  other  ports  they  are 
ufually  made  on  the  fame  parchment,  by  inferting  the  money 
and  bonds  in  different  columns. 

*  7  and  8  W.  III.  cap.  10.  §.  5. 

2.  *  That  the  exporter’s  oath  muft  be  printed,  fpecifying 
whether  he  aCts  for  himfelf,  or  by  commiifion. 

*  7  and  8  W.'.IIL  cap.  10.  §.5.  12  Geo.  I.  cap.  28. 

§.  24.  '  r 

3.  *  If  exported  to  any  other  foreign  parts  than  Ireland,  the 
word  Ireland  muft  be  added  to  the  oath,  after  Great-Britain. 

*  6  Geo.  I.  cap.  21.  §.  50. 

4.  *  That  as  no  tobacco  may  be  confumed  on  board  fhips  of 
war  in  Europe,  but  what  has  paid  full  duties,  and  been  ma¬ 
nufactured  in  Great-Britain ;  no  drawback  is  to  be  allowed 
for  tobacco  exported  in  any  man  of  war. 

*  6  Ann.  cap.  22.  §.  xj. 

5.  *  That  the  eight  pounds  per  hogfhead  of  350  pounds,  or 
more,  allowed  for  draught  at  importation,  muft  not  be  ’de¬ 
ducted  on  exportation. 

*  9  Geo.  I.  cap.  2 i.  §.  r^. 

6.  *  That  debentures  for  tobacco  exported  to  Ireland  muft 

not  be  paid,  till  a  certificate  be  produced,  teftifving  the  land¬ 
ing  thereof  as  follows  :  ° 

*  8  Ann.  cap.  1$.  §.  ig. 


Port 


DEB 


Lort  of  Dublin. 

Thefe  are  to  certify  all  whom  it  may  concern,  That  George 
Hill  of  this  city,  merchant,  hath  landed  here,  out  of  the 
Hope  of  Dublin,  James  Butler  matter,  from  Southampton, 
forty-four  thoufand,  feven  hundred,  fifty-three  pounds  of 
JBritifh  plantation  tobacco,  which  came  per  cocket  from 
thence  in  the  name  of  Nicholas  Stone,  dated  the  8th  of 
March  latt,  for  *  forty-five  thoufand,  feven  hundred,  twenty- 
eight  pounds  of  the  faid  tobacco  :  his  majetty’s  full  duties 
wheteof  were  here  paid  by  the  faid  merchant,  the  28th  of 
March  laft. 


Witnefs  our  hands  and  feals  of  office,  this  fourth  day  of 
April,  J  731. 


A.  B.  Colle&or,  B.C.  Comptroller,  or  Surveyor. 


*  To  be  omitted  where  there  is  no  variation  between  the 
quantities  flipped  in  Great-Britain,  and  landed  in  Ireland. 


Each  cocket  mutt  have  one  of  thefe,  and  mutt  be  annexed  to 
the  refpedtive  debentures,  to  be  tranfmitted  as  vouchers  ; 
without  which  the  cofledfor  will  not  have  credit  for  the  fame 
but  where  the  fubfidy  is  repaid  in  money,  and  the  debenture 
for  the  bonded  duties  remains  in  the  merchant’s  cuftody,  the 
original  certificate  mutt  be  annexed  to  the  fubfidy  debenture, 
and  a  duplicate  of  it  attetted  by  the  colledlor  and  comptroller, 
annexed  to  the  debenture  for  the  bonded  duties. 

7.  *  That  if,  on  producing  the  aforefaid  certificate,  there 
appears  to  be  any  difference  in  weight,  fo  as  the  quantity 
landed  is  lefs  than  that  (hipped  ;  the  exporter  mutt  have  an 
allowance  not  exceeding  two  per  cent. 


*  6  Geo.  I.  cap.  21.  §.  48. 


8.  That  no  perfons  may  fwear  to  the  exportation,  but  fuch 
as  are  permitted  to  fwear  to  debentures  for  other  goods. 


A  debenture  for  the  old  fubfidy  of  tobacco,  when  the  other 
duties  are  fecured. 


Port  of  Southampton. 

Nicholas  Stone  did  enter  with  us,  the  8th  day  of  March) 
1730,  in  the  Hope  of  Dublin,  James  Butler  matter,  for 
.Ireland,  forty-five  thoufand,  feven  hundred,  twenty-eight 
pounds  of  Brititti- plantation  tobacco;  the  fubfidy  whereof 
Was  paid  inwards  by  Dennis  Dove,  the  3d  of  February  laft; 
Aaron  Holt,  the  7th  of  February  laft;  and  George  Tims, 
the  13th  of  bebruary  laft,  as  doth  appear  by  the  certificate 
of  the  colledfor  inwards :  and,  for  further  manifeftation  of  his 
juft  dealing  herein,  he  hath  alfo  taken  oath  [or  affirmation] 
before  us,  for  the  fame. 


Cuftom-houfe,  Southampton,  the  day  and  year  abovefaid. 
A.  B.  Collector,  B.  C.  Cuftomer,  C.  D.  Comptroller. 


Landed  in  Ireland  as  -)  lb.  tob. 
per  certificate,  dated  / 
the  4th  day  of  April,  T  44753 
1731,  no  more  than  J 
Two  per  cent,  of  7 

45728  lb.  (hipped  -  5  9*4 


Drawback  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  for  - 


A.  B.  Collector, 

C.  D.  Comptroller. 


}  45667 


The  forty-five  thoufand, 
feven  hundred,  twenty- 
eight  pounds  of  tobacco 
above  -  mentioned,  were 
(hipped  the  9th  of  March 
prefent.  Certified  the  22d 
of  March,  1730. 


*  E.  F.  Searcher, 

F.  G.  Surveyor, 

G.  H.  Land-waiter. 


*  Second  rule  of  the  book  of  rates. 


jurat  Nicholas  Stone,  That  all  the  tobacco  (hipped,  as  here 
certified,  is  really  and  truly  exported  for  parts  beyond  the 
(has,  on  his  own  account  [or  on  his  own  and  company’s  ac¬ 
count,  or  on  *  the  account  of  George  Hill  of  Dublin,  for 
whom  this. deponent  afls  in  the  dire&ion  of  the  voyage]  and 
that  none  of  the  faid  tobacco  hath  been  fince  landed,  or  is 
intended  to  be  relanded  in  Great-Britain  [Ireland,  when  not 
exported  thither]  or  the  Iile  of  Man. 


Jurat  190  die  Aprilis,  1731,  coram  nobis 
A.  B.  Collector,  C.  D.  Comptroller. 


In  London  and  Briftol,  the  exporters  of  tobacco  by  com- 
miflion  fwear.  On  commiffion,  having  the  direction  of  the 
voyage. 


^r\zck  of  t!ie  aforefaid  debenture  mutt  be  endorfed  the 
old  fubfidy  to  be  repaid,  as  follows  : 

The  fubfidy  to  be  repaid  for  the  tobacco  with--)  L  s*  d> 

in- mentioned,  amounts  to  one  hundred  / 


forty-two  pounds,  fourteen  (hillings,  and  f 142  14 
two-pence  farthing  _  J 


A.  B.  Ccl.edtor,  B,  C.  Cuftomer,  C.  D.  Comptroller. 


DEB 


•73i. 

s.  d. 


Southampton,  the  20th  of  April, 
Received  of  the  honourable  the  ccmmilfioners  -1 
of  his  majefty’s  cuftoms,  by  the  hands  of 
A.  B.  their  collector  in  this  port,  the  fum  of 
one  hundred  forty-two  pounds,  fourteen 
(hillings,  and  two-pence  farthing,  in  full  of 
this  debenture  — . — 

Witnefs,  \ 

C.  D.  Comptroller.  Nicholas  Sione 


142  14 


2* 


Note,  When  the  bondable  duties  art  likewife  paid  at  impor¬ 
tation,  they  muft  be  fpecified  in  the  fame  debenture  with  the 
old  fubfidy,  and  but  one  debenture  made  out  for  all  the  du¬ 
ties :  but,  when  fecured,  there  rnuft  be  a  feparate  debenture 


in  form  following  : 


A  debenture  for  the  bondable  duties  of  tobacco. 

Port  of  Southampton. 

Nicholas  Stone  did  enter  with  us,  the  8th  day  of  March, 
*73°>  in  the  Hope  of  Dublin,  James  Butler  mafter,  for 
Ireland,  forty-five  thoufand,  feven  hundred,  twenty-eight 
pounds  of  Briti(h-plantation  tobacco  ;  the  additional  duty, 
new  fubfidy,  one  third  fubfidy,  and  impoft  whereof  were 
iecured  inwards,  as  follows,  viz.  for  thirty-five  thoufand,  two 
hundred,  twenty-eight  pounds,  by  Dennis  Dove,  the  3d  of 
.bebruary  laft,  out  of  the  Olive-Branch  of  Ipfwich,  Giles 
Ellis  mafter,  reported  the  28th  of  January  laft  ;  for  two 
thoufand  five  hundred  pounds  by  Aaron  Holt,  the  7th  of 
bebruary  laft,  and  for  eight  thoufand  pounds  by  George 
I  ims,  the  13th  of  February  laft,  out  of  the  Welcome  of 
Whitehaven,  Charles  Jones  mafter,  reported  the  4th  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  laft,  as  doth  appear  by  the  certificate  of  the  collc&or 
inwards ;  and,  for  further  manifeftation  of  his  juft  dealing 
herein,  he  hath  alfo  taken  oath  [or  affirmation]  before  us 
(or  the  fame. 

Cuftom-houfe,  Southampton,  the  day  and  year  abovefaid. 

A.  B.  Colledior,  B.  C.  Cuftomer,  C.  D.  Comptroller. 

The  officer’s  certificate  of  the  (hipping,  and  the  exporter’s 
oath,  muft  be  the  fame  as  on  the  foregoing  debenture  for 
the  old  fubfidy. 


On  the  back  muft  be  endorfed  the  feveral  duties  to  be  dif- 
charged  on  the  bonds,  as  follows : 

The  additional  duty  to  be  difoharged  on  bonds -j 
for  the  tobacco  within-mentioned,  amounts  / 
to  one  hundred  fixty-one  pounds,  fourteen  r 
(hillings,  and  nine  pence  . _ .  J 


Bonds. 
1 61 


14  9 


The  new  fubfidy  to  be  difoharged  for  the  fame, 
amounts  to  one  hundred  fixty-one  pounds,  > 

fourteen  (hillings,  and  nine  pence  - -  J 

The  one  third  fubfidy  to  be  difoharged  for  the! 
fame,  amounts  to  fifty-three  pounds,  eigh-  > 
teen  (hillings,  and  three  pence  —  °  J 
Impoft  on  tobacco  to  be  difoharged  for  the^ 
fame,  amounts  to  four  hundred  eighty- three  r  483 
pounds,  four  (hillings,  and  three  pence  —  J 


161  14  9 


58  18,3 


'4  3 


8bo  12  o 


A.  B.  Collector,  B.  C.  Cuftomer,  C.  D.  Comptroller. 


Southampton,  the  20th  of  April,  1731. 


1. 


s„ 


d. 


862 
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Received  of  the  honourable  the  commiffioners 
of  his  majefty’s  cuftoms,  by  the  hands  of 
A.  B  their  colledlor  in  this  port,  the  fum  of 
eight  hundred  fixty-two  pounds,  twelve 
(hillings,  by  endorfement  on  bonds,  in  full 

of  this  debenture  — -  _ 

Witnefs, 

C.  D.  Comptroller. 

But  if  the  officers  chufe  to  make  out  but  one  debenture  for 
the  old  fubfidy,  and  the  bondable  duties,  as  is  the  pradice  of 
tome  ports,  it  muft  be  in  the  form  following : 


Nicholas  Stone. 


A  debenture  for  all  duties  on  tobacco,  when  the  bondable 
duties  are  fecured. 


Port  of  Southampton. 

Nicholas  Stone  did  enter  with  us,  the  8th  day  of  March,  1730, 
m  Hope  of  Dublin,  James  Butler  mafter,  for  Ireland, 

torty-hve  fooufand,  foven  hundred,  twenty-eight  pounds,  of  Bri- 
t:  h-plantation  tobacco;  the  fubfidy  inwards  whereof  was  paid, 
and  the  additional  duty,  new  fubfidy,  one  third  fubfidy,  and 
impoft  inwards,  were  fecured  as  follows,  viz.  for  thirty-five 
thoufand  two  hundred,  twenty  pounds,  by  Dennis  Dove,  the 
3d, ^fo-ryLft,  out  of  the  Olive-Branch  of  Ipfwich, 
Giles  Ellis  mafter,  reported  the  28th  of  January  laft ;  for  two 
thoufand  five  hundred  pounds,  by  Aaron  Holt,  'the  7th  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  laft  and  for  eight  thoufand  pounds,  by  George  Tims, 
the  13th  of  February  laft,  out  of  the  Welcome  of  White¬ 
haven,  Charles  Jones  mafter,  reported  the  4th  of  February 
lalt,  as  doth  appear  by  the  certificate  of  the  colletftor  in- 

•  wards : 


Rt 


r 


DEB 

Wards  t  and,  for  further  manifeftation  of  his  juft  dealihg 
herein,  he  hath  alio  taken  oath  [or  affirmation]  before  us 
for  the  fame. 

Cuftom-houfe,  Southampton,  the  day  and  year  abovefaid. 

A.  B.  Collector,  B.  C.  Cuftomer,  C.  D.  Comptroller. 

The  officer’s  certificate  of  the  {hipping,  and  the  exporter’s 
oath,  with  the  remarks  of  the  quantity  landed  in  Ireland, 
muft  be  the  fame  as  on  the  foregoing  debenture  for  the  old 
fubfidy  only. 

On  the  back  muft  be  endorfed  the  feveral  duties  to  be  paid  in 
money,  and  difcharged  on  bonds,  as  follows  : 

The  fubfidy  to  be  repaid  for  the  _  Money.  Bonds* 

tobacco  within-mentioned,  I 
amounts  to  one  hundred  for-  ( 
ty-tvvo  pounds,  fourteen  J  142  14  2~ 

{hillings,  and  two  pence  far-  \ 

thing  - - 

The  additional  duty  to  be  dif-  _ 
charged  cn  bonds  for  the 
fame,  amounts  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  lixty-one  pounds,  four¬ 
teen  {hillings,  and  nine 
pence  —  — 

The  new  fubfidy  to  be  dif¬ 
charged  for  the  fame,  a- 
mounts  to  one  hundred  fix- 
ty-one  pounds,  fourteen  {hil¬ 
lings,  and  nine  pence  • — 

The  one  third  fubfidy  to  be 
difcharged  for  the  fame,  a  / 
mounts tofifty-threepounds,  > — — — . —  53  18  3 

eighteen  {hillings,  and  three  l 
pence  « —  —  J 


The  impoft  on  tobacco  to  be 
dilcharged  for  the  fame,  a- 
mounts  to  four  hundred 
eighty-five  pounds,  four  fhil  - 
lings,  and  three  pence  — 


DEB 

Money. 


142  14 


Bonds. 

485  4  3 

862  12  O 


A.  B.  ^olledtor,  B.  C.  Cuftomer,  C.  D.  Comptroller. 


161 


14  9 


161 


14  9 


Southampton*  the  20th  of  April,  1731. 

Received  of  the  honourable  the  commiffioners 
of  his  majefty’s  cuftoms,  by  the  hands  of 
A.  B.  their  collector  in  this  port,  the  fum  of 
one  hundred  forty-two  pounds,  fourteen  {hil- 
lings,  and  two  pence  farthing  in  money,  . 
and  eight  hundred,  fixty-two  pounds,  twelve  ‘ 

Ih'llings  by  endorfement  on  bonds,  making 
together  one  thoufarid  and  five  pounds, 
fix  fbillings,  and  two  pence  farthing,  being 
in  full  of  this  debenture  - _ 

Witnefs 

C.  D.  Comptroller. 


ICC5 


d. 


2~ 
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Nicholas  S tone. 


And  as  the  bondable  duties  on  this  debenture  are  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  towards  the  difeharge  of  feveral  bonds;  therefore  it 
would  be  proper  to  annex  a  fcheme  of  the  particular  appro¬ 
priations  of  the  feveral  duties  in  the  following  form  : 

Nicholas  Stone. 

In  the  Hope  of  Dublin,  James  Butler  mafter,  for  Ireland 
45667  pounds,  of  Britifh- plantation  tobacco,  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  difeharge  of  the  following  bonds  ■  ' 


viz. 


Importers. 

Date  of  bonds. 

Ships  and  dates  of  reports. 

Quant. ex 
ported. 

Add.  duty. 

New  Sub 

fitly. 

One  third 

Sub/idy. 

J  mpoft. 

Dennis  Dove. 
Aaron  Hoit. 
George  Tims. 

3  Feb.  1730. 

7  Ditto  - 

13  Ditto  - 

Olfte  Branch,  Giles  Ellis,  28  Jan.  1730. 
Welcome,  Charles  Jones,  4  Feb.  — - — 

*  35*67 
2500 
8000 

124  11  0 

817  1 

28  6  8 

1 24  1 1  0 

8  17  i 

28  6  8 

4110  4 

219  0 

9  8  1  o‘ 

373  *3  0 

26  1  1  3 

8;  0  0 

.  .  .  - - - - - - - - L 

45667 

16 1  14  9 

161  14  9 

to 

OO 

to 

+<s5  4  3 

*  IhS'ariide.°f  t0baCC°  h"”8  ‘hS  b"W“°  ^  “  bs  *llowcd  for-  Md  thst  IWpM  i*  d.duded  boat 


With  refpetft  to  the  bondable  duties  on  tobacco,  it  muft  be 
obferved,  that  if  it  fhould  happen  that  they  have  been  fecured 
at  importation,  and  the  bond  be  paid  off  before  the  debenture 
be  paffed,  thofe  duties  muff  be  paid  in  money  :  and  if  the 
bond  was  paid  oft  before  due,  !o  that  difeount  wac  allowed 
for  the  time  unexpired,  it  muft  be  fpecified  on  the  debenture, 
and  the  difeount  dedufted. 

II.  Debentures  for  all  other  foreign  goods. 

In  which  is  to  be  obferved, 

1.  *  That  no  perfon  may  be  admitted  to  fwear  to  the  expor¬ 
tation,  but  the  true  exporter,  either  as  proprietor,  or  who, 
being  employed  by  commiffion,  is  concerned  in  the  direction 
of  the  voyage. 

*  4  and  5  W.  and  M.  cap.  13.  §.  13.  6  and  7  W.  III. 

cap.  7.  §.5.  12  Geo.  I.  cap.  28.  §.24. 

2.  *  That  debenture  for  any  certificate  goods  exported  to 
Ireland  muft  not  be  allowed,  ’till  certificate  be  produced,  tef- 
tifying  the  landing  thereof:  one  of  which  certificates  is  to  be 
required  for  each  cocket,  and  annexed  to  the  debentures, 

efore  the  fame  are  paffed  ;  and  tranfmitted  as  vouchers,  or 
the  collector  will  not  have  credit  for  the  fame  :  but  where 
the  fubfidy  is  repaid  in  money,  and  the  debenture  for  the 
bonded  duties  remains  in  the  merchant’s  cuftody,  the  origi¬ 
nal  certificate  muft  be  annexed  to  the  fubfidy  debenture,  and 
a  duplicate  of  it  attefted  by  the  colleftor  and  comptroller, 
annexed  to  the  debenture  for  the  bonded  duties  :  and  thefe 
certificates  and  duplicates  are  to  be  numbered  to  diftinguifli 
Whether  it  be  ift,  2d,  3d,  See.  duplicate. 

*  1  Ann.  cap.  21.  §.  1 1.  8  Ann.  cap.  13.  §.  1 8.  c  Geo.  I. 

cap.  u.  §.  5  9  Geo.  I.  cap.  8.  §.  8.  2  Geo.  II.  cap. 

28.  §.  3.  3  Geo.  II.  cap.  20.  §.  2. 

And  according  to  the  quantity  landed  (if  lefs  than  {hipped  in 

Great-Britamj  the  drawback  muft  be  allowed,  and  for  no 

more. 

I3'  J7-hala.debentUre  muft  not  be  made  out  for  any  fait 
anded  in  Ireland,  unlefs  entered  outwards  at  exportation  for 
lome  port  in  Ireland. 

*  5  Ann.  cap.  29.  §.  13. 

rVhe  co!leflor  and  comptroller  are  to  give  the  impor- 
v  ,alt’  credlt’  ln  their  account,  for  what  fait  {hall  be 
Vol  T  3ny  f°reign  parts’  b?  de6entures. 


A  debenture  for  any  other  foreign  goods  than  tobacco* 

Port  of  Southampton. 

Robert  Afhby  did  enter  with  us,  the  16th  day  of  March 
fo7r3jamaica  of  London>  Daniel  Bright  made/. 

The  fubfidy,  new  fubfidy,  and  one  third  fubfidy  inwards, 
were  paid  for  feven  hundred,  an  half,  and  ten  ells  plain, 
narrow,  Germany  linen,  by  James  Owen,  the  18th  of 
June,  1729;  one  hundred  forty-feven  ells  plain  Holland’s 
ft'”’  under  .  i  ell  wide,  by  Roger  Smith,  the  ,,h  of 

December,  and  15th  of  January  left  ;  three  hundred  weight 
W  I1"  haIf  of  currants,  and  ten  pounds  of  nutmegs,  by 
Wftham  Barber,  the  4th  inftant;  twenty  reams  of  ordinary 
paper,  being  for  the  new  duties,  fine  fool’s-cap,  bv  Tohn 
S  ort,  the  3d  of  May,  1729;  eight  pounds  of  rhubarb, 
fourteen  pounds  of  gentian,  and  feven  pounds  of  fcammony, 
from  the  place  of  their  growth,  by  Samuel  Hurft,  the  8th 
of  April,  and  16th  of  November  laft;  two  hundred  weight, 
three  quarters,  and  fourteen  pounds  of  batteiy  ;  five  hundred 
weight  one  quarter  and  feven  pounds  of  metal  prepared,  by 
Ralph  Snow,  the  3d  of  Auguft,  and  19th  of  November  laft. 
1  he  two  thirds  fubfidy  was  likewife  paid  for,  all  but  linen 
and  currants;  the  additional  duty  was  paid  for  Jinen ;  the 
impoft  1690  was  paid  for,  all  but  Holland’s  Jinen,  nut¬ 
megs  battery  and  metal  prepared  ;  the  impoft  1692-3  was 
paid  for  battery,  and  metal  prepared  ;  the  new  duty  was 
paid  for  nutmegs,  paper,  and  drugs  ;  the  additional  new 
duty  was  paid  for  nutmegs*  as  doth  appear  by  the  certificate 
of  the  collector  inwards  :  and,  for  further  manifeftation  of  his 
juft  dealing  herein,  he  hath  alio  taken  oath  [or  affirmation  1 
before  us  for  the  fame,  J 

Cuftom-houfe,  Southampton,  the  day  and  year  abovefaid. 
A.  B.  Colle&or,  B.  C.  Cuftomer,  C.  D.  Comptroller. 

The  feven  hundred,  an  half,  and  ten 
e.is  plain,  narrow  Germany  linen 
one  hundred  forty-feven  ells  plain  Hol- 
and’s  linen,  finder  1  -J-  ell  wide,  three 
hundred  weight  and  an  half  of  cur¬ 
rants,  ten  pounds  of  nutmegs,  twenty 
reams  of  ordinary  paper,  being  for  the 
new  duties,  fine  fool’s  cap  ;  eight 
pounds  of  rhubarb,  fourteen  pounds 
of  gentian,  feven  pounds  of  fcam¬ 
mony,  two  hundred  weight,  three 
8  D  ~  ’  quar- 


Jurat  Robert  Afhby, 
That  the  goods  men¬ 
tioned  in  this  deben¬ 
ture,  are  really  and 
bona  fide,  exported 
for  parts  beyond  the 
feas,  on  his  own  ac¬ 
count  [  or  on  his 
own  and  company’s 
account,  or  *  on  ac¬ 
count  of  A.  B.  of 
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quarters,  and  fourteen  pounds  of  bat 
tery  ;  five  hundred  weight,  one  quar 
ter,  and  feven  pounds  of  metal,  pre¬ 
pared  above-mentioned,  were  {hipped 
the  17th  ol  March  prefent. 

Certified  the  23d  of  March,  1730. 


E.  Searcher, 

F.  Surveyor, 

G.  Landwaiter. 


Jamaica,  for  whom 
this  deponent  acts  in 
the  direction  of  the 
voyage]  and  that  no 
part  hereof  has  been 
fince  landed,  or  is 
intended  to  be  re¬ 
landed  in  Great- Bri¬ 
tain,  or  the  Ifle  of  D 

Man.  E, 

Jurat  230  die  Martii,  F. 

1730,  coram  nobis 

A.  B,  Collector, 

B.  C.  Comptroller. 

*  In  London  and  Briftol,  the  exporters  of  goods  by  com- 
miffion  fwear.  On  commiffion,  having  the  direction  of  the 
voyage. 

On  the  back  mull  be  endorfed  the  feveral  duties  to  be  repaid  ; 
and  underneath  the  exporter’s  receipt,  as  follows  : 

The  fubfidy  to  be  repaid  for  the  goods  with-}  1.  s.  d. 
in-mentioned,  amounts  to  four  pounds,  >4414: 
four  {hillings,  and  one  penny  half-penny.) 

The  additional  duty  to  be  paid  for  the  fame,  }  1  8  8 

amounts  to  one  pound,  eight  {hillings,  and  C 
eight  pence  * - -  - .  j 


Cuftoms  —  5  12  g 


7  9 


9  8  i 


3  7  4 


2  4  1 1 


The  new  fubfidy  to  be  repaid,  feven  pounds,  7 
nine  {hillings,  and  one  penny  farthing  —  5 
The  one  third  fubfidy  to  be  repaid,  two} 
pounds,  nine  {hillings,  and  eight  pence  C  2 

farthing  -  '  -  $ 

The  two-thirds  fubfidy  to  be  repaid,  two} 
pounds,  three  {hillings,  and  feven  pence  >  2 
farthing  —  —  \ 

The  import  1690  to  be  repaid,  two  pounds,} 
four  {hillings,  and  eleven  pence  three  far-  C 
things  —  —  —  y 

The  import  1692-3  to  be  repaid,  one  pound,  } 
eighteen  {hillings,  and  four  pence  half-  C 

penny  -  . - ,  ^ 

The  new  duty  on  fpice,  &c.  to  be  repaid,  i 
one  {hilling  —  —  r 

The  additional  duty  on  fpice,  &c.  to  be  re--) 

paid,  eleven  {hillings,  twopence  three  £  on  2 
farthings  —  — 

The  new  duty  on  pepper,  &c.  to  be  re¬ 
paid,  fix  {hillings,  and  fix  pence  half¬ 
penny  —  _ 

The  new  duty  on  foap,  &c.  to  be  repaid,  ) 
two  pounds,  ten  {hillings  —  r 

The  additional  duty  on  foap,  &c.  one  pound, 


1  18  4  £ 


o 


1 

1 


6  6 


2  10  o 


five  {hillings 


1 


26  12  3  | 


A.  B.  Colletftor,  B.  C,  Cuftomer,  C.  D.  Comptroller. 


1730. 


d. 


26  ig  3 


Southampton,  the  24th  of  March 
Received  of  the  honourable  the  commiflioners  1. 
of  his  majefty’s  cuftoms,  by  the  hands  of 
A.  B.  their  collector  in  this  port,  the  fum  of 
twenty-fix  pounds,  twelve  {hillings,  and 
three  pence  three  farthings,  in  full  of  this 

debenture  — — —  , _ . 

Witnefs, 

C.  D.  Comptroller.  Robert  Alhby. 

On  recourfe  to  the  entry  outwards,  from  which  this  deben¬ 
ture  was  formed,  it  will  appear  that  there  were  likewife  en¬ 


tered  raifins  folis  and  callicoes,  though  not  inferted  in  the 
debenture,  becaufe  the  duties  of  the  former  were  paid  at 
I  ool,  and  ot  the  latter  at  London  :  in  fuch  cafes  feparate  de¬ 
bentures  mult  be  made  out,  and  fent  to  the  refpedive  ports 
to  have  the  duties  there  computed  and  repaid  ;  and  the  ex¬ 
portation  fworn  to,  if  exported  by  his  order,  who  fent  them 
ftom  the  port  of  importation  ;  remembering  to  have  a  dif 
tincrt  parchment  for  the  duty  of  15  per  cent,  on  muflins  or 
callicoes. 

All  the  feveral  kinds  of  debentures,  the  forms  of  which  are 
here  given,  muft,  'before  delivered  or  paid  to  the  exporters 
be  entered  into  a  feparate  book,  to  be  kept  for  that  purpofe 
by  the  coliedtor  and  comptroller,  in  the  forms  preceding/ 

See  the  Table  thereof. 

amon§  book-keepers,  is  ufed  to  exprefs  the  left- 
hand  page  of  the  ledger,  to  which  are  carried  all  articles 
fupplied,  or  paid,  on  the  fubject  of  an  account,  or  that  is 
charged  to  that  account. 

DEB  1  OR  and  CREDITOR,  an  art  fo  called,  which  is 
made  ufe  of  by  the  molt  fkilful  and  eminent  traders,  in  order 
to  keep  an  exa&  account  of  all  their  commercial  tranf- 
actions. 

*  ■ 

Remarks. 

Under  the  articles  of  Accountantship,  Book-Keeper, 
and  Books  of  Merchants,  we  have  gradually  introduced 
the  reader  into  a  knowledge  of  this  ufeful  and  important 
method  of  account-keeping ;  to  all  which  we  refer :  and 
under  the  head  of  Banking  I  have,  upon  a  fingle  fheet, 
exhibited  to  one  view,  in  a  plain  pradical  light,  how  eafily 
this  art  is  applicable  to  that  branch  of  bufinefs.  This  I  have 
done  in  the  ledger-form  only,  judging  that  the  moft  intelli¬ 
gible,  as  it  is  the  moft  efiential  book  of  all,  and  all  others 
only  preparatory  thereunto.  And  having  given  a  full  ac¬ 
count  of  the  nature  and  ufe  of  all  books  auxiliary  to  this,  un-» 
der  the  article  Books  of  Merchants,  I  {hall  not  -repeat 
what  I  have  there  laid,  but  proceed  to  delineate  the  whole  art 
of  Debtor  and  Creditor,  according  to  it’s  true  and  fun¬ 
damental  principles,  at  one  view,  and  that  alfo  upon  one 
fingle  flieet  for  that  purpofe ;  which,  being  comprehended, 
will  enable  any  perfon  to  apply  this  art  to  any  kind  of  negoce 
whatfoever,  and  that  either  of  a  public  or  private  nature. 

I  am  the  more  readily  induced  to  chufe  this  ledger-form  rather 
than  any  other  given  in  the  ordinary  way  by  voluminous  wri¬ 
ters  upon  this  fubjetft,  the  fpecimen  before  given  thereof,  in 
regard  to  the  bufinefs  of  banking,  having  met  with  fo  good  a 
reception. 

Previous  to  which,  I  {hall  only  defire  the  reader  to  oblerve 
the  few  following  general  rules,  for  his  government  in  the 
ftating  of  accounts,  according  to  the  method  of  debtor  and 
creditor,  or  the  genuine  Italian  method,  by  double  entry.  As 

1 .  The  account  unto  which  any  thing  comes,  or  upon  ac¬ 
count  of  which  any  thing  goes  out,  is  to  be  charged  debtor 
for  the  fame,  and  it’s  total  amount. 

2.  That  account  from  whence  the  fame  comes,  is  to  be  dif* 
charged  thereof,  or  made  creditor  for  it. 

And  although  this  art  is  of  fo  very  extenfive  a  nature  as  to  be 
applicable  to  every  kind  of  bufinefs  whatfoever,  where  accounts 
are  requifite,  that  the  ftate  of  fuch  accounts  jhould  juftly 
and  truly  appear  upon  the  ledger;  yet  all  kinds  of  accounts 
that  can  happen  upon  this  principal  book,  are  reducible  to 
fo  few  a  number,  as  four;  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  an  ex- 
preffion  borrowed  from  the  mariner,  the  boxing  about  of 
thele  four  diftin£f  fpecies  of  accounts,  fuitably  to  the  nature 
of  the  tranfa&ion,  either  by  way  of  charge  or  difcharge,  or 
according  as  thefe  certain  accounts  {hall  require  to  be  ftated, 
either  as  debtors  or  creditors,  comprehends  this  whole  fci- 
ence,  notwitbftanding  the  prolixity  of  authors  who  havepro- 
fefledly  wrote  thereupon. 


A  General 
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A  General  VIEW  of  a  L  E  D. GER,  ^kept  woriing  to  the  Method  of  Accountantthip  by 


CASH . 

Comprehends  all  money  received. 


Dr.  PER  CONTRA  -  -  - 

Comprehends  all  money  paid. 


Cr, 


MERCHANDIZE  GENERAL  -  -  Dr. 

Comprehends  all  merchandize  bought. 


PER  CONTRA  -  .  .  .  . 

Comprehends  all  merchandize  fold. 


Cr, 


» 

PERSONAL  ACCOUNTS  -  r  :  Dr; 

Comprehends  when  any  perfons  ought  to  be  de¬ 
bited. 


PER  CONTRA 


Cr. 


Comprehends  when  any  perfons  ought  to  be 
credited. 


DESIGNS . Dr: 

Comprehends  all  intermediate  accounts,  fuch  as 
charges  of  merchandize,  com  million,  voyages, 
{hipping,  draughts,  remittances,  exchanges, 
profit  and  lofs,  &c. 


PER  CONTRA 


Explanation 
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Explanation  by  Examples. 

1.  If  you  buy  goods  for  ready  money,  you  debit  Merchan¬ 
dize  General,  or  Particular,  and  credit  Cash. 

2.  If  you  fell  goods  for  ready  money,  you  debit  Cash,  and 
credit  Merchandize  General,  or  Particular. 

3.  If  you  buy  goods  part  for  ready  money,  and  part  on  cre¬ 
dit,  you  debit  Merchandize  General,  or  Particu¬ 
lar,  and  credit  Cash  for  the  fum  paid,  and  the  Personal 
Account  for  the  fum  due. 

4.  If  you  fell  goods  on  credit,  you  debit  the  Personal 
Account,  and  credit  Merchandize  General  or  P ar¬ 
ticular. 

5.  If  you  fell  goods  for  a  part  credit,  and  a  part  ready  mohey, 
you  debit  Cash  for  what  you  receive,  and  Personal  Ac 
count  for  what  remains  due,  and  credit  Merchandize 
General  or  Particular  by  both, 

6.  If  you  order  foreign  merchandizes  to  be  fent  for  your 
own  account,  you  debit  Designs,  or  Voyage,  from,  &c. 
to,  &c.  and  credit  Personal  Account  for  the  whole 
coil  and  charge,  as  per  invoice  and  inlurance,  &c.  in  the 
foreign  money  of  the  country  A 

*  As  your  foreign  correfpondent,  in  this  refpefl,  afls  as  a 
fadtor  for  you,  and  you  are  indebted  to  him  only,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  invoice,  in  the  money  of  his  country,  you  mull 
enter  this  tranfadfion  under  the  head  of  fuch  perfonal  ac¬ 
count  thus  :  A.  B.  of  Lifbon.  My  foreign  account,  and 
credit  him  in  millreas,  the  money  of  account  in  Lifbon, 
and  value  fuch  money  at  the  price  of  exchange  ;  and,  when 
you  pay  him,  either  by  remitting  him,  or  by  his  drawing 
'  on  you,  you  debit  A.  B.  in  the  fame  foreign  account,  and 
credit  the  account  of  draughts  or  remittances,  ’till  you  have 
paid  the  money,  and  then  debit  either  of  them,  and  credit 
cafh.  And,  as  you  credit  his  perfonal  account,  according 
as  the  courfe  of  exchange  then  is,  fo  you  debit  him  accord¬ 
ing  to  what  you  really  pay  for  fuch  foreign  money,  where¬ 
by  the  difference  between  the  fterling  columns  of  fuch  fo- 
’  reign  account  will  (hew  whether  you  gain  or  lofe  by  the 
exchange,  from  the  firft  valuation. 

7.  If  you  fend  a  foreign  correfpondent  goods  for  his  account, 
you  debit  his  Personal  fterling  account,  and  credit  Mer¬ 
chandize. — Or,  if  you  buy  the  goods  on  credit,  you  may 
credit  the  fellen  for  what  is  due,  and  Cash,  or  Charges 
of  Merchandize  *,  for  what  you  expend,  and  credit 
Commission  Account  for  your  commiffion. 

*  This  account  of  Charges  or  Merchandize  frequently  an- 
fwers  the  end  of  an  intermediate  account  to  Profit  and 
Loss,  and  may  be  made  an  excellent  blind  upon  many  oc- 
cafions ;  for  it  is  debtor  to  cafh  only  for  what  is  really  paid 
on  that  account,  but  it  may  be  creditor  for  more,  and  for 
commiffion,  &c. — And  the  difference  in  the  ballance  paffed 
to  profit  and  lofs,  or  to  capital  flock,  &c. — By  this  account 
the  profits  or  Ioffes  of  traders  may  befo  artfully  concealed, 
to  anfwer  temporary  purpofes,  &c.  as  few  can  difeover  but 
the  thorough-paced  accountant. 

<3.  If  you  import  goods  from  a  foreign  correfpondent  to  fell 
by  commiffion,  you  debit  Merchandize  for  Account, 
of  such  Person,  and  credit  Charges  of  Merchan¬ 
dize,  for  the  duties  and  all  incident  expences. — And  when 
you  make  out  the  account  of  fales  *  of  thofe  goods,  and  fend 
the  fame  to  your  correfpondent,  you  include  your  commiffion 
therein. — And,  in  your  own  books,  you  debet  merchandize 
account  of  fuch  perfon  to  Commission,  and  to  the  Ster¬ 
ling  Account  of  fuch  correfpondent,  and  credit,  Com¬ 
mission  account,  and  fuch  correfpondent’s  Sterling 
Account. 

*  See  the  article  Account  of  Sales,  under  the  article 
Account,  where  are  contained  fome  particular  remarks 
upon  the  making  out  fuch  accounts. 

9.  If  you  fend  goods  to  a  foreign  correfpondent  to  fell  for 
your  account  by  commiffion,  you  debet  Voyage  to  fuch  a 
place,  configned  to  fuch  perfon,  and  credit  Merchandize 
for  the  coft,  and  Charges  of  Merchandize  for  all  inci¬ 
dent  expences. — And  fend  an  invoice  *  theievvith. 

*  An  invoice  is  an  account  of  the  coft  and  charges  of  the 
goods  fent,  for  the  government  of  your  fadtor  in  the  fales 
of  fuch  goods.  But  it  being  cuflomary  among  merchants 
to  add  5  or  10  per  cent,  or  more,  upon  the  invoice,  in  or¬ 
der  10  induce  a  fa  ft  or  to  fell  more  to  the  advantage  of  his 
principal,  it  is  feldom  much  regarded.  See  the  article 
In  voic'e. 

10.  When  yQur  faiftor  renders  you  an  account  of  fales  of 
Juch  goods,  you  debet.  his  foreign  account,  and  credit  the  ac- 
coun!  of  Voyage  to  him  configured;  which  you  value  in 
the  outer  column  in  fterling  money,  according  to  exchange, 
which  is  redlified  afterwards  on  the  ballance  of  the  account, 
as  before  obferved.  So  that  the  profit  or  lofs  upon  fuch 
goods,  will  appear  upon  the  account  of  voyage,  &c.  And 
when  your  faftor  remits  you,  or  you  draw  upon  him  for  the 
net  produce  of  your  goods,  you  debet  the  account  of  De¬ 
sk'  s  (i.  e.  Draughts  or  Remittances)  and  credit 
yo..  adlor  s  Foreign  Account. — And.  when  you  receive 
the  money,  you  debet  the  account  of  Cash,  and  credit  the 
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account  of  Draughts  or  Remittances;  which  concludes 
the  whole  adventure. 

Remarks. 

If  ihefe  few  inftances  only  are  thoroughly  comprehended,  and 
the  reafon  of  them,  the  attentive  reader  will  eaiily  obfervS, 
that  the  boxing  of  thefe  four  different  kinds  of  accounts,  by 
way  of  charge  and  dilcharge,  to  keep  the  books  in  a  ballance, 
includes  the  whole  art:  and  any  perfon  who  reprefents  thefe 
four  articles  before  him,  they  will  prove  a  conftant  guide 
in  the  ftating  of  all  manner  of  accounts,  though  ever  fo 
complicated. 

And,  when  he  has  made  himfslf  a-  mailer  of  the  true  debtors 
and  creditors,  the  regillering  tranfadliqns  minutely  and  cir- 
cumftantially  in  the  wafte-book  and  journal,  in  order  to  be 
polled  from  thence  into  the  ledger,  will  be  extremely  eafv. 
But,  left  what  has  been  Laid  Ihould  not  prove  lo  intelligible 
as  I  could  wifh,  I  Ihall  make  ufe  of  another  method  of 
explication. 

As  ail  tranfadlions  in  trade  are  mutual  between  perfon  and 
perfon,  fo  the  confederation  how  thofe  we  deal  with  are  to 
ftate  their  accounts,  in  order  to  be  in  conformity  with  our 
own,  will  ferve  to  help  the  young  accountant  to  the  true 
method  of  ftating  of  his  debits  and  credits.  Example  : 

If  you  in  England  agree  with  a  foreign  correfpondent  to  be 
equally  concerned  with  him  in  a  cargo  of  merchandize,  and 
confign  the  fame  to  him  for  difpofa),  the  firft  coft,  charge  and 
infurance,  Ac.  being  2000I. — Confider,  you  mult  either  have 
fuch  merchandize  by  you,  or  you  mult  purchafethem — If  you 
have  them  by  you,  they  mull  Hand  debtor  in  your  books  for 
their  prime  coft  and  charge,  as  before  Ihewn. — Or,  if  you  pur- 
chafe  them,  they  will  Hand  debtor  to. the  feller,  if  you  had 
credit,  or  to  cafh,  if  bought  for  ready  money,  and  perfons  or 
calh  mull  have  credit  for  the  fame. — When  fuch  merchandizes 
go  out  of  your  pofleffion,  reafon  fays  that  they  mull  no  longer 
remain  debtor,  as  if  they  ftiil  Remained  in  year  pofleffion.— - 
If  (o,  when  you  part  with  thefe  goods,  you  are  certain  that 
they  mull  have  ciedit. — What  then  is  the  proper  creditor  is 
the  next  queftjon  ?  Em  every  debtor  mull  have  it’s  counter¬ 
part  creditor,  to  conftitute  the  double  entry,  and  every  cre¬ 
ditor  it’s  counterpart  debtor. 

If  you  part  with  thefe  merchandizes  to  be  fent  by  fea  to  a  fo¬ 
reign  correfpondent  for  your  joint  account,  reafon  dictates  that 
fuch  a  correfpondent  cannot  be  a  debtor  for  the  whole,  ftnee  he 
is  but  a  half  part  interefted  therein.  But  reafon  fays,  as  foon 
as  the  goods  are  fhipped,  that  he  is  anfwerable  for  his  part, 
wherefore  here  is  one  debtor.  Quere,  What  fays  plain  rea¬ 
fon  ought  to  be  the  other,  that  both  may  make  up  the  whole? 
— The  anfwer  is  fo  eafy,  that  it  can  fcarce  be  miftaken. 
Designs  mull  be  the  ether,  under  the  title  of  voyage  to 
fuch  place,  configned  to  fuch  a  one. — So  that,  by  this  method 
of  entry,  there  will  be  two  debtors  to  make  up  the  counter¬ 
part  creditor. — Whence  it  appears,  that  when  your  foreign 
correfpondent,  and  partner  in  this  adventure,  renders  you  an 
account  of  fales  for  your  part,  you  debet  him  and  credit  the 
voyage  aforefaid  ;  whereby  the  profit  or  lofs  arifing  will  ap¬ 
pear  upon  this  voyage-account  on  the  ledger. 

T  here  is  another  manner  of  ftating  this  tranfadlion.  Let 
voyage,  &c.  in  company,  &c.  be  debtor  to  merchandize 
for  the  whole  coft  and  charge  of  the  adventure,  and  debit 
your  foreign  correfpondent  to  the  voyage  ;  which  method  of 
entry  rendering  the  voyage  in  company,  &c.  debtor  for  the 
whole,  and  creditor  for  one  half,  leaves  that  account  virtually 
a  debtor  only  for  one  half :  and,  being  made  creditor  for  one 
half,  the  net  proceeds  will  conlequently  fhew  the  profit  or 
lofs  upon  this  occurrence. 

Confider  on  the  other  hand,  how  your  foreign  correfpondent 
ftates  this  affair  in  his  books.  Upon  writing  him  that  you 
have  fhipped  fuch  goods  for  your  joint  account,  he  ftates  the 
affair  in  his  book  thus:  Voyage  from  London,  in  company, 
&c.  debtor  to  your  fterling  account,  for  his  half  part  of  the  coft, 
charge,  and  infurance,  &c.  and  gives  your  fterling  account 
credit  in  conformity  ;  which  fhews  the  true  ftate  of  his  affairs 
with  you,  if  he  dies  before  the  goods  arrive. — On  their  arrival, 
he  pays  duties  and  other  charges. — For  which  he  may  either  de¬ 
bit  the  voyage,  &c.  for  his  half  part,  and  you  for  your’s  in  your 
foreign  account,  to  his  account  of  cafh,  and  credit  that  ac¬ 
count  for  what  money  he  expends ;  or  he  may  dilcharge  the 
voyage  account  by  debiting  merchandize  in  company  thereto 
for  his  own  part,  and  to  the  account  of  cafh  for  the  whole 
he  expends,  and  then  debit  you  to  merchandize  in  company, 
Ac.  for  your  part  of  the  cuftoms  and  charges  ’till  fold. — And, 
when  fold,  may  give  you  credit  by  merchandize  in  company  , 
for  your  half  the  net  produce,  exclufive  of  thofe  duties  and  1 
firft  charges. — Or  he  may  place  the  whole  charges  to  the  . 
company  account,  and  credit  you  at  the  conclufion  for  your  1 
half  the  clear  net  proceeds,  &c. 

If  you  order  a  correfpondent  at  one  foreign  port  to  lade  goods 
for  another  foreign  port,  and  confign  them  to  fuch  a  one  for  ; 
your  account  and  rifk,  how  mull  this  account  be  Hated  in  | 
your  books  ? 

’Tis  certain  that  he  who  fends  the  goods,  according  to  your  | 
order  and  direction,  is  your  creditor  for  their  coft  and  charge.  I 
— But  the  perfon.  to  whom  you  ordered  them  to  be  .conhgned,  | 

cannot  ; 
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cannot  be  your  debtor  before  he  has  receded  thofe  goods. 
Here  therefore  interpofes  the  intermediateaccountofDefigns, 
under  the  denomination  of  voyage  from  fuch  a  place  con¬ 
figned  to  fuch  a  one  debtor,  and  the  perfon  who  fends  the 
goods  is  the  creditor  in  his  foreign  account  of  money  of  his 
own  country,  as  before  intimated. 

When  your  correfpondent,  to  whom  you  have  configned  fuch 
goods,  writes  you  of  the  fale,  and  net  produce  thereof,  you 
debit  him  in  his  foreign  account,  in  the  money  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  and  credit  the  account  of  voyage,  &c.  configned  to  him. 
Whereby  the  profit  or  lofs  arifing  from  this  adventure  will 
appear  upon  the  voyage  account,  when  the  values  of  the  fo¬ 
reign  money  come  to  be  ascertained  in  Sterling.  And  as  the 
firlt  correfpondent  who  fent  and  configned  thefe  goods  to  the 
latter  by  your  order,  is  your  creditor,  and  the  other  is  your 
debtor  ;  it  is  natural  in  the  courfe  of  bufinefs,  efpeciaJly  if 
the  exchanges  Should  at  fuch  time  prove  favourable,  to  order 
your  creditor  to  draw  upon  your  debtor  for  his  reimburfe- 
ment,  or  your  debtor  to  remit  to  your  creditor. — Let  which 
will  of  thefe  two  be  the  cafe,  you  muff  debit  the  creditor,  or 
credit  the  debtor  ;  which  keeps  both  their  accounts  in  a  juft 
light  in  your  own  books.— Or,  if  it  is  more  convenient  or 
advantageous  for  you  to  remit  your  foreign  creditor,  or  order 
him  to  draw  on  you,  you  debit  him  in  his  foreign  account, 
wherein  he  had  credit,  to  draughts  or  remittances  in  con¬ 
formity,  and  credit  either  the  one  or  the  other,  according  as 
the  tranfacfion  has  fell  out. — And,  when  you  actually  pay 
the  money  for  fuch  draught,  or  remittance,  you  debit  one 
of  thefe  accounts  to  caSh,  and  credit  caSh,  which  keeps  all  the 
accounts  right  and  in  a  ballance. 

Let  it  be  confidered  alfo,  in  what  manner  both  thefe  foreign 
correfpondents  enter  thefe  mercantile  negotiations  in  their 
books. — As  that  correfpondent  to  whom  you  gave  the  firft 
order,  is  your  creditor  in  your  own  books ;  fo  you  are  of 
courfe  his  debtor  in  his  books,  in  your  account  current  in  the 
money  of  his  country,  for  the  coft,  charge,  commission,  and 
infurance,  if  not  made  by  yourfelf,  for  the  amount  of  the 
whole  invoice  of  fuch  goods  fent  for  your  account. — If  then 
you  are  a  debtor  in  fuch  correfpondent’s  books,  what  is  it 
reafonable  to  make  the  counterpart  creditor  ? —  f  he  anfwer  is 
mighty  natural,  from  the  principles  before  laid  down.  Mer¬ 
chandizes  going  out  of  his  poifeSTion,  his  certain,  that  ac¬ 
count  is  one  creditor  to  make  up  a  part  of  the  whole ;  and, 
as  there  neceSTarily  accrue  charges  of  merchandize,  and’ com¬ 
mission,  Sec.  thefe  diflimft  intermediate  accounts  of  Defigns 
will  make  up  the  other  part.— And  when  he  draws  upon  you, 
or  you  remit  him  for  the  whole,  he  then  credits  or  difehar^es 
you,  and  debits  his  account  of  draughts  or  remittances.— 
And,  when  he  receives  his  money  for  the  bill  of  exchange,*  he 
debits  his  account  of  caSh,  and  credits  draughts  or  remit¬ 
tances,  according  as  the  affair  has  turned  out. 

The  other  correfpondent,  who  has  the  difpofal  of  your  goods, 
does,  upon  the  receipt  thereof,  pay  the  duties,  freight,  and 
other  incident  charges.— For  which  he  debits  merchandize 
for  your  account,  and  credits  his  caSh  for  what  he  expends 
upon  this  occafion. — When  he  difpofes  of  your  goods,  as  it 

muff  be  either  for  ready  money,  on  credit,  or  for  both  : _ He 

Credits  your  merchandize  account  by  thefe  refpe&ive  ac¬ 
counts,  and  debits  them  as  counterparts  conformably  there¬ 
unto. — So  that,  in  order  to  conclude  this  account  upon  his 
books,  he  debits  the  fame  for  all  after-charges,  and  his  com¬ 
mission,  and  credits  the  account  of  charges  of  merchandize, 
and  commission ;  and,  by  fobtradling  the  fum  total  on  the 
debit  fide  from  that  on  the  credit,  Shews  him  what  is  due  to 
you  for  the  net  proceed  of  fuch  merchandize  —Which  he 
paffes  from  the  debit  of  your  merchandize  account  to  the  cre¬ 
dit  oi  your  account  current,  upon  his  rendering  you  an  ac¬ 
count  of  fales  for  the  fame. — Or  upon  his  remitting  you  for 
the  fame,  or  your  drawing  on  him  for  it,  or  any  foreign  cor- 
refpondent,  by  your  order,  he  then  debits  your  account  cur¬ 
rent,  and  credits  draughts  or  remittances,  ’till  the  bill  or  bills 
of  exchange  Shall  be  paid.— And,  when  adualiy  paid,  he 
debits  either,  cr  both  of  thefe  accounts,  if  the  tranfadion 
requires  it,  and  credits  the  account  of  cafh,  which  ends  this 
trar'bdion  in  his  books. 

By  thus  considering,  how  all,  and  every  the  different  parties 
with  whom  you  tranfad  bufinefs,  Slate  their  tranfadions  with 
■you  m  their  books,  you  will,  as  it  were,  be  naturally  led  to 
tne  ffacmg  of  any  thing  that  occurs  in  your  own  books,  even 
in  the  mutt  fingular  and  perplexed  cafes;  and  that,  with  the 
affiltance  only  of  thofe  four  diftind  fpecies  of  accounts,  fup- 
po;ed  to  exiSt  upon  the  ledger  ;  nothing  happening*  which 
fails  not  under  fome  peculiar  fubdivifion  of  the  one  or  of  the 
other. 

That  nothing,  however,  may  be  wanting  to  render  this  ad¬ 
mirable  method  of  accountantship  perfedly  intelligible,  we 
Shall  add  to  what  has  been  already  reprefented,  under  the  va 


nous  heads  before  referred  to,  a  variety  of  very  curious  and 
teal  mercantile  tranfadions ;  which  will  not  only  very  amply 
exemplify  the  fcience,  but  at  the  fame  time  exhibit  in  what 
manner  the  pradical  art  of  merchandizing  is  carried  on  by 
thofe,  who  have  been  effeemed  to  be  the  moil  Skilful  therein. 
1  his  we  Shall  do,  under  the  article  ^Mercantile  Ac- 
couv  r  antship,  andLEDGER  j  wherelikewife  Shall  be  Shewn, 
at,  I.  ■ 
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I  W.hisme.hod  of  accounts  by  debtor  and  creditor  is  applicable 

■  o  the  accounts  of  the  nation  ,  and  may  fen*  to  afemain  i,,! 

nlenl  thyr‘hC  ,[ut:  a"d  pnumc  fenfe  of  ail  a3s  of  pariia- 
ment,  that  may  be  hereafter  made,  in  regard  to  the  Fiiun 

and  Public  Revenue  of  this  kingdom  ;  the  public  and  die 

wlithCreeafolttorthaIWayS  nShted’  any  fut“re  va™tions, 
with  regard  to  their  property,  and  many  rancorous  disputes 

pily  ^  ***  WUhout>  lhereb>  baP~ 

Some  of  the  principal  laws  of  England,  relating  to  debt  and 

debtors. 

3  Ed w.  IH.  c.  23.  None  to  diftrain  a  foreigner  in  any  city, 
punishment  ***  ^ J“%  hi$>  °n  pain  of  6"«voE 

2  Rich.  II.  c.  3  Judgment  Shall  be  given  againft  a  debtor, 

who,  having  made  a  fraudulent  conveyance  to  defraud  credi¬ 
tors  retires  into  a  privileged  place,  and  refufes  to  appear  on 
proclamation  by  the  Sheriff.  " 

3  Jac.  I.  c.  15.  14  Geo  If.  c.  10.  Citizens  and  freemen  of 
.London,  and  others,  having  debts  owing  under  40  s.  to 
caule  the  debtor  to  be  fummoned  to  the  court  of  Requefts  at 
Cuildhall  ;  refufing  to  appear,  to  be  imprifoned  in  one  of 
the  compters,  &c.  But  this  aft  not  to  extend  to  debts  for 
rent,  or  on  real  contrails,  &c. 

4  and  5  Ann.  c.  16.  In  debt  on  Tingle  bill,  &c.  the  de- 
Sendant  may  plead  payment  in  bar.  And  pending  an  adlion 
on  bond,  & c.  the  defendant  may  bring  in  principal,  intereft, 

defendfnV  ^  tHeC°Urt  lha11  give  judgment  to  difeharge  the 
'.S.taV  ^  V*  22‘  f"a-  IT*  Mutual  between 

plaintiff  and  defendant,  or  if  either  party  S'ue  or  be  fued  as 
executor  or  admmiftrator,  between  the  teftator  or  inteflate 
and  either  party,  one  debt  may  be  fet  againft  the  other,  and 
matter  given  m  evidence  on  the  general'. flue,  or  pleaded  in 
bar,  as  the  cafe  Shall  require,  if  notice  be  then  given  of  the 
Sum  to  be  infilled  on,  and  on  what  account  due.  Made  per¬ 
petual,  8  Geo.  II.  cap.  24.  1 

2  Stat  8  Geo.  II.  cap.  24.  fe£l.  5.  Mutual  debts  may  be  fet 
agamft  each  other,  by  being  pleaded  or  in  the  general  i/Tue, 
though  deemed  of  a  different  nature,  unlefs  either  accrue  bv 
penalty  contained  in  a  bond  or  Specialty.  In  fuch  cafes  it 

either  fide ea<^ ^  ***  fetting  forth  what  is  ju%  due  on 
Debt  to  the  king. 


1  Mag.  chart  9  Hen.  III.  cap.  8.  and  18.  The  king’s  debt 
not  to  be  levied  on  lands,  when  there  are  goods  and  chattels 
to  fattsfy;  nor  Shaft  pledges  be  diftrained  when  the  principal 

is  fomcient,  and  if  they  anfwer  the  debt,  to  have  the  debtor’s 
lands,  & c. 

9  Hen.  III.  c.  18.  King’s  debtors  dying,  he  Shall  be  ferved 
before  the  executor. 

1  Edw.  I.  c.  19.  The  SheriSF,  having  received  the  king’s  debt, 
upon  his  next  account  Shall  difeharge  the  debtor,  on  pain  to 
forfeit  treble  value ;  and  the  Sheriff  to  give  a  tally  to  the- 
king  s  debtor  on  payment. 

28  Edw.  I.  c.  12.  BeaSls  of  the  plough  not  to  be  diftrained 
tor  the  king  s  debt,  if  others  may  be  found. 

25  Edw.  Ill  Hat.  5.  c.  19.  Notwithstanding  the  king’s  pro¬ 
tection,  creditors  may  proceed  to  judgment  againft  his  debtor 
with  a  ceflet  executio,  ’till  the  king’s  debt  be  paid. 

13  Ehz.  c.  3.  All  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  of 
the  queen  s  accountant,  and  lands  purchafed  in  others  names 
in  trutt  for  fuch,  liable  to  execution,  as  if  found  by  writino- 
obligatory,  &c.  and  the  queen  may  fell  in  fix  months  to  fa- 
tisfy^the  debt,  & c. 

27  Ehz.  c.  3.  The  queen,  &c.  may  make  fale  of  the  ac¬ 
countant  s  lands,  &c.  as  well  after  his  death,  as  in  his  life¬ 
time.  But  the  heir’s  lands  not  to  be  fold  during  his  mino¬ 
rity  ;  and,  if  the  accountant  or  debtor  had  a  quietus  in  his 
li. e-time,  that  Shall  discharge  the  heir  of  the  debt. 

7  Jac.  I.  c.  15.  No  debt  Shall  be  affigned  to  the  king,  Sec. 
by  any  debtor  or  accountant,  other  than  fuch  as  dkf origi¬ 
nally  grow  due  to  the  king’s  debtor,  &c. 

DEBTS  of  the  NATION,  or  the  NATIONAL  DEBTS. 
Lnder  .the  head  of  Public  Credit,  I  have  obferved  the  con¬ 
nection  between  the  landed,  trading,  and  monied  interefts  of 
thefe  kingdoms,  and  how  they  reciprocally  uphold  and  main¬ 
tain  each  other  :  I  have  alfo  there  endeavoured,  and  elfe- 
where,  to  Shew  upon  what  foundation  the  public  credit  of 
the  nation  really  ftands ;  and  upon  what  principles,  in  my 
humble  judgment,  the  fame  may  be  built  upon  fuch  a  rock 
that  no  temporary  blaft,  coming  from  domeftic  or  foreign 
foes,  can  ever  greatly  endanger  it :  which  fentitnents  are 
grounded  upon  a  fore  and  certain  method  of  gradually  dif- 
charging  our  old  debts,  in  a  moderate  number  of  years,  by  a 
con  Slant  and  permanent  finking  fund,  tp  be  applied,  invfolably 
applied,  for  that  purpofe  :  where  alfo  I  have  fogoefted  that 
on  all  future  exigencies  of  the  Slate,  when  money  is  wanted 
beyond  what  can  be  conveniently  raifed  within  the  year  it 
Should  be  borrowed  within  ourfelves,  and  nothing  of  FO 
REIGNERS,  that  the  nation  may  not  be  drained  of  it’s  cur¬ 
rent  caSh  for  the  payment  of  their  interefts 

8E  ,  it 
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It  being  my  defire  to  communicate  as  much  ufeful  matter  in 
as  narrow  a  nompafs  as  I  am  able,  I  have  not  exceeeded  the 
quantity  of  a  flieet  and  a  quarter,  upon  a  fubjefl  of  fuch  high 
concernment:  within  which  fpace  the  judicious  reader  will 
grant,  that  a  fuhjedt  of  this  nature  could  not  be  exhaufied. 
It  is,  therefore,  we  have  referred  to  various  other  heads 
that  naturally  correfpond  with  the  fubjeft,  which  is  not  to  be 
avoided  in  a  workdigefted  into  this  form.— Among  the  reft. 


laving  re  erred,  from  the  article  of  Public  Credit,  to 


that  of  National  Debts,  I  (hall  purfue  the  fubjeft  in 
omething  of  a  different  light,  in  order  further  to  elucidate 
the  matter,  fince  our  Na  tional  Debts  are  near  trebled 
ft  nee  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 

It  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  nothing  is  fo  great  a  clog, 
burden,  and  incumbrance  on  our  trade,  as  the  taxes  with 
which  it  is  loaded  ;  more  efpecially  thofe  which  are  laid  up¬ 
on  our  own  produce  and  manufactures  :  wherefore  it  is  alfo 
allowed,  that  nothing  can  be  mtire  for  the  general  bene 
fit  of  our  whole  commerce,  than  the  talcing  off  thofe  taxes 
which  are  the  moft  detrimental  thereto.  But  the  grand 
queftion  is,  how  they  can  be  taken  off,  confiftent  with  the 
parliamentary  faith,  and  without  injury  to  the  national  cre¬ 
ditors? 

As  the  bulk  of  thofe  taxes  are  fettled  by  parliament  as  a  fe- 
curity  to  the  public  creditors,  for  the  due  and  regular  pay¬ 
ment  of  their  intereft,  and,  as  obferved  under  the  article  of 
Public  Credit,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  wifeft  men 
in  the  kingdom,  fettled  alfo  ’till  the  redemption  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  debt,  how  can  they  be  taken  off,  ’till  fuch  debt  is  juftly 
and  honourably  paid  ?  3 

It  then  thofe  taxes,  which  are  facredly  appropriated  for  thofe 
purpofes,  and  which  lie  fo  heavy  upon  our  trade,  cannot 
without  the  confent  of  the  public  creditors,  be  annihilated’ 
or  alienated,  does  not  the  reduction  of  taxes  abl'olutely  de¬ 
pend  on  the  redemption  of  the  principal  debts,  for  which  they 
have  been  mortgaged?  This  being  the  cafe,  are  not  all 
fchemes  and  proje&s  to  poftpone  and  retard  the  Payment  of 
such  Debts,  by  rendering  them  again  and  again  irredeem¬ 
able,  calculated  to  perpetuate  thofe  taxes  to  the  end  of  time 
and,  coniequently,  to  the  effectual  ruin  and  deftruiftion  of  all 
our  trade  and  navigation  ?  There  can  be  no  greater  enemies 
therefore,  to  the  general  commerce  and  the  public  credit  of 
thefe  kingdoms,  than  fuch  who  are  brooding  low  fchemes  to 
prevent  the  gradual  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  nation,  from 
that  weak  and  Ihameful  maxim,  that  it  is  better  for  the  public 
eredrtors  to  continue  perpetual  annuitants  only,  and 
never  to  receive  their  principal  money  at  all ;  that  is,  in  other 
words,  it  is  better  for  the  public  creditor,  as  well  as  the  trade 
of  the  whole  nation,  to  labour  under  the  prefTure  of  our  pre- 
fent  taxes,  than  that  our  debts  fhould  ever  be  difeharged. 

Let  fuch  who  will  prefume  to  maintain  thefe  principles,  weigh 
what  the  learned  Mr.  Hume  fays  upon  this  fubjedt,  and  they 
may  poffibly  be  brought  a  little  to  their  fenfes.  3 

\  *  c°nfek,  fays  this  ingenious  gentleman,  that  there  is 
a  ftrange  fupinenefs,  from  long  cuftom,  crept  into  all  ranks 
of  men,  with  regard  to  public  debts;  not  unlike  what  di¬ 
vines  complain  of  with  regard  to  their  religious  dodlrines.We 
all  own,  that  the  moft  fanguine  imagination  canfiot  hope  ei- 
‘  THIS,  OR  ANY  FUTURE  MINISTRY,  will  be  pof- 

felled  of  fuch  rigid  and  fteady  frugality,  as  to  make  any  con¬ 
siderable  progrefs  in  the  payment  of  our  debts,  or  that  the 
‘  fixation .  of  foreign  affairs  will,  for  any  long  time,  allow 
them  leifure  and  tranquillity  fufficient  for  fuch  an  under- 

*  taking  *.  What  then  is  to  become  of  us  ?  Were  we  ever 
fo  good  Chriftians,  and  ever  fo  refigned  to  providence 

*  methinks  were  a  curious  queftion,  even  confidered  as 

i  3  fP5LC,uiatlV,e  °ne’  and  w^at  11  m’ght  not  be  altogether  im- 
poifible  to  form  fome  conjectural  folution  of.  The  events 
‘  here  Wll!  depend  little  upon  the  contingencies  of  battles 
‘  negociations,  intrigues,  and  factions.  There  feems  to  be 
‘  a  natural  progrefs  of  things,  which  may  guide  our  reafon- 
mg.  As  it  would  have  required  but  a  moderate  fhare  of 
prudence,  when  we  firft  began  this  pradtice  of  mortgaging, 
to  have  foretold,  from  the  naiureof  men  and  ofmfniflert 
that  things  would  neceffarily  be  carried  the  length  we 


fee  ;■  fo,  now  that  we  have  at  iaft  happily  reached  it  it 
may  not  be  difficult  to  guefs  at  the  confequence.  It  muft 
indeed,  be  one  of  thefe  two  events,  either  the  nation  muft 
deftroy  public  Credit,  or  public  credit  will  destroy 
the  Nation.  It  is  impoffible  they  can  both  fubfift,  after 
the  manner  they  have  been  hitherto  managed,  in  this  as 
well  as  in  fome  other  nations. 


In  times  of  peace  and  fecurity,  when  alone  it  is  poffible 
to  pay  ^.ebts,  the  monied  intereft  ate  averfe  to  receive  par¬ 
tial  payments,  which  they  know  not  how  to  difpofe  of  to 
a,  vantage  ;  a.nd  the  landed  intereft  are  averfe  to  continue 
the  taxes  require  for  that  purpofe:  why,  therefore,  ffiould 
a  minuter  perfevere  in  a  meafure  fo  difagreeable  to  all 

he^lV  °r  r16  Pake’  *  fnppofe,  of  a  pofterity,  which 
he  vvdl  never  fee,  or  of  a  few  reafonable,  refledting  peo- 

fecure'hhn  m?*  r  perhaps,  will  not  be  able  to 

-cure  him  the  fmalleft  borough  in  England.  It  is  not 

<**«<&*  •  politician: 
of  Pm  ,T,n  the‘e  narrow,  destructive  Maxims 
cs,  all  Ministers  are  expert  enough. 
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Tnere  was,  indeed,  a  fcheme  for  the  payment  of  our  debt, ! 
which  was  propofed  by  an  excellent  citizen,  Mr  Hutehin  I 
fon  above  30  years  ago,  and  which  was  much  approved 

f  AbyH0mmmCj  °/  lenfe’  but  W3S  never  likely  to  takeef  I 
eft.  He  afferted  that  there  was  a  fallacy  in  imagining  tht 

the  public  owed  this  debt,  for  that  really  every  individua  I 
owed  a  proportional  ffiare  of  it,  and  paid,  in  his  taxe  ' 
proportional  fhare  .  of  the  intereft,  befide  the  expences’of 
levying  thefe  taxes.  Had  we  not  better  then/fays  he 
make  a  proportional  diftnbution  amoiigft  us,  and  each  ,  fl 
us  contribute  a  fum  fuiuble  to  his  property,  and  by  th  tl 
means  d.fcharge  at  once  all  our  funds  and7 public  LorJ? 
gages.  He  leems  not  to  have  confidered,  that  the  labo  I 
nous  poor  pay  a  confiderable  part  of  the  taxes  by  their  an  I 
nual  confumptions.  though  they  could  not  advance  atl 
once,  a  proportional  part  of  the  fum  required  Not  tol 
mention  that  property  in  money,  and  ftock  in  trade  I 
might  eafily  be  concealed  and  difeuifed,  and  that  vifft'J 

h  I3""15  and  h°UfeS  wou*d  reaI,y  at  Ia(i  anfwej 
for  the  whole:  an  inequality  and  oppreffion,  which  never! 

woffid  be  fubmitted  to.  But,  though  this  pi-ojedMs  never 
ikely  to  take  place,  it  is  not  altogether  improbable,  that 
when  the  natron  becomes  heartily  sick  of  their  Debts’ 
and  are  cruelly  opprefied  by  them,  fome  daring  projector  may 
anfe,  with  vifionary  fchemes  for  their  difeharged  And  as) 
public  credit  will  begin,  by  that  time,  to  be  a  little  frail  1 
he  leaft  touch  will  deftroy  it,  as. happened  in  France;  and 
in  this  manner  it  will  die  of  the  do&or*.  * 


some  neighbouring  (fates  prafiife  an  eafv  expedient,  by 
whrch  they  lighten  them  public  debts.-  T  he  French  have 
a  cufiom  (aS  ,he  Romans  formerly  had)  of  augmenting 
their  money;  and  this  the  nation  has  been  fo  much  fa§ 
miharrzed  to,  that  it  hurts  not  public  credit,  though  it 

debt?  rhUtn8  °ky  °nC^  by  an  edia>  {o  much  of  their 
debts.  I  he  Dutch  dnnimfh  the  intereft  without  the  con- 

fent  of  their  creditors  ;  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  they 

arbitrarily  tax  the  funds,  as  well  as  other  property. \?ould 

nnnFJ.  llek  eK.her  of  thefe  methods,  we  need  never  be 
oppreffed  by  the  national  debt ;  and  it  is  not  impoffible 
uc  oneo.  thefe,  or  fome  other  method,  may  at  allad- 
ventures  be  tried,  on  the  augmentation  of  our  incum¬ 
brances  and  difficulties.  But  people  in  this  country  are 

W  r  rear°,ie^  upOff  whatever  regards  their  intereft, 
at  fuch  a  praa.ee  will  deceive  no  body,  and  public 
credit  will  probably  tumble  at  once,  by  fo  dangerous  a 

hat'  no,°  d“pes/re  the  generalrty  of  mankind, 
that,  notwithftanding  fuch  a  violent  (hock  to  publiccre- 

f  '  *  a  yoIuntary  bankruptcy  in  England  would  occafion, 

vive  ffid  n°fl  Pr°5,ably  be  JonS  ere  credit  would  again  re- 

kint  of  E  n5'ng  3  C°nf"IOn  33  before-  The  prefent 
kingof  Fxance  during  the  late  war,  borrowed  money  at 

as™^  thar  hlS  2randfather  did^  ai>d  as  low 
?  fa,rl,aTnC’  com paring  the  natural  rate  of 
intereft  m  both  kingdoms.  And  though  men  are  com¬ 
monly  more  governed  by  what  they  have  feen,  than  by 
what  they  forefee,  with  whatever  ebrtainty,  yet  promifef 
proteftations,  fair  appearances,  with  the  allurements  of 

,  fuu®"1  lncneft’,h/vf  fuch  Powerful  influence,  as  few  are 
E  f  b  ,  refia-,  ^ankind  are,  in  all  ages,  caught  by  the 

•  mu  SJ  tncks’  played  over  and  over  again 

if  ePmuthuenV  The  beight5  of  popularity  and  patriot- 
lm  are  (fill  the  beaten  road  to  power  and  tyranny;  flat- 
feiy  to  treachery  ;  Handing  armies  to  arbitrary  govern¬ 
ment ;  and  the  glory  of  God  to  the  temporal  intereft  of 
tne  clergy.  1  he  fear  of  an  everlafting  deftruaion  of  cre¬ 
dit  allowing  it  to  be  an  evil,  is  a  needlefs  bugbear.  A 
prudent  man  in  reality,  would  rather  lend  to  the  public 
immediately  after  they  had  taken  a  fpunge  to  their  debts, 
than  at  prefent,  as  much  as  an  opulent  knave,  even  tho’ 
one  could  not  force  him  to  pay,  is  a  preferable  debtorto 
an  noneft  bankrupt:  for  the  formqr,  in  order  to  carry  on 
buhnefs  may  find  it  his  intereft  to  difeharge  his  debts, 
where  they  are  not  exorbitant :  the  latter  has  it  not -in 
bis  power.  The  public  is  a  debtor,  whom  no  man  cart 
oblige  to  pay.  The  only  check  which  the  creditors  have 
on  it,  is  the  intereft  of  preferving  credit;  an  intereft 
2C  may  Pe  ea%  overbalanced  by  a  very  great  debr* 
an  a  d*fficufi  extraordinary  emergence,  even 
uppoling  that  ci  edit  irrecoverable.  Not  to  mention, that 
a  prefent  neceflity  often  forces  ftates  into  meafuies  which 
are,  itrnftfy  fpeakir.g,  againft  their  intereft. 
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But  it  is  more  probable,  that  the  breach  of  national  faith 

W1-i  Li-  6  ,nece<rary  e^'e<^  °f  wars,  defeats,  misfortunes, 
t  a”d  Put>lic  calamities,  or  even,  perhaps,  of  Victories  and 
<  r  c3:s^yESlS-  I  muft  confefs,  w  hen  I  fee  princes  and  ftates 
t  !gbtlng  and  quarrelling  amidft  their  debts,  funds,  and  Dub- 
c  IC,  1  rr;<i>rtSages’  n  alw’ays  brings  to  my  mind  a  match  of 
c  fU  p  ayIng  fought  in  a  china-fhop.  How  can  it  be 
c  expe'T  e  t"at  Pov^teigns  will  fpare  a  fpecies  of  property' 

*  ThlCV  18  Pernic«ous  to  themfelves  and  to  the  public,  when. 

^C)  ave  (o  little  compaflion  on  lives  and  properties*  which  8 
{  ar.f,  0  u  e  u  to  both  ?  Let  the  time  come  (and  furely  it  I 
will  come)  when  the  new  funds,  created  for  the  exigencies  L 
t  °  jar’0arC  not  Pubfcribed  to,  and  raife  not  the  monev 
.  Pr.°Jl  ,  '  ^’PPoPe  eithef  that  the  caff  of  the  nation  isex- 
haufted,  or  that  our  faith,  which  has  been  hitherto  fo  ample, 

5  ‘  begins 
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*  begins  to  fail  us:  fuppofe  that,  in  this  difttefs,  the  nation 

*  is  threatened  with  an  invafion,  a  rebellion  is  fufpeXed,  or 

*  brolce  out  at  home,  a  fquadron  cannot  be  equipped  for 
‘  want  of  pay,  viXuals,  or  repairs,  or  even  a  foreign  fubfidy 
‘  cannot  be  advanced  :  what  muft  a  prince  or  minifter  do  in 
‘  fuch  emergence  ?  The  right  cif  felf-prefervation  is  unalien- 

*  able  in  every  individual,  much  more  in  every  community ; 

*  and  the  folly  of  our  ftatefmen  muft  then  be  greater  than  the 
‘  folly  of  thofe  who  firft  contracted  debts,  or,  what  is  more, 

*  than  that  of  thofe  who  trufted,  or  continue  to  truft,  this 
‘  fecurity,  if  thefe  ftatefmen  have  the  means  of  fafety  in  their 
‘  hands,  and  do  not  employ  it.  The  funds,  created  and  mort- 
‘  gaged,  will,  by  that  time,  bring  in  a  large  yearly  revenue 
‘  fufficient  for  the  defence  and  fecurity  of  the  nation  ;  money 
‘  perhaps  is  lying  in  the  Exchequer,  ready  for  the  difcharge 
‘  of  the  quarterly  intereft  :  neceftity  calls,  fear  urges,  reafon 

*  exhorts,  companion  alone  exclaims  :  the  money  will  imme- 

*  diately  be  fcized  for  the  current  Service,  under  the  moft 
‘  folemn  proteftations,  perhaps,  of  being  immediatelyreplaced. 

‘  But  no  more  isrequifite.  The  whole  fabric,  already  totter- 
‘  ing,  tails  to  the  ground,  and  buries  thoufands  in  its  rums 
‘  And  this,  I  think,  may  be  called  the  natural  death  of  Pub- 
‘  Lie  credit  :  for  to  this  period  it  tends  as  naturally  as  an 

*  animal  body  to  its  diflblution  and  deftruXion. 

*•  Thefe  two  events,  fuppofed  above  are  calamitous  :  thou- 

*  foods  aro  thereby  facrificed,  to  the  fafety  of  millions.  But 

*  we  are  n°t  without  danger,  that  the  contrary  event  may 

*  take  place,  and  that  millions  may  be  facrificed  for  ever,  to 
‘  tbe  temporary  fafety  of  thoufands*.  Our  popular  govern- 
‘  merit,  perhaps,  will  render  it  difficult  or  dangerous  for  a 
‘  minifter  to  venture  on  fo  defperate  an  expeditnt,  as  that  of 
‘  a  voluntary  bankruptcy.  And,  though  the  houfe  of  lords 
1  be  altogether  compofed  of  the  proprietors  of  lands,  and  the 
‘  houfo  of  commons  chiefly,  and  consequently,  neither  of 
‘  them  can  be  fuppofed  to  have  great  property  in  the  funds  ; 

‘  yet  the  connexions  of  the  members  may  be  fo  great  with  the 
‘  proprietors,  as  to  render  them  more  tenacious  of  public 
‘  fo'th,  than  prudence,  policy,  or  even  juftice,  ftriXly  fpeak- 

*  requires  :  and,  perhaps  too,  our  foreign  enemies,  or 
‘  rather  enemy  (for  we  have  but  one  to  dread)  may  be  fo 
‘  politic  as  to  difeover,  that  our  fafety  lies  in  defpair,  and 
1  may  not,  therefore,  ihew  the  danger  open  and  barefaced, 

*  ’till  it  be  inevitable.  The  ballanceof  power  in  Europe,  our 
‘  grandfathers,  our  fathers,  and  we,  have  all  juftly  efteemed 

*  too  unequal  to  be  preferved  without  our  attention  and  af- 

*  fiftance.  But  our  children,  weary  with  the  ftru^gle  and 
‘  fettered  with  incumbrances,  may  fit  down  fecure,°and  fee 

*  their  neighbours  opprefTed  and  conquered,  ’till  at  laft  they 
‘  themfelves,  and  their  creditors,  lie  both  at  the  mercy  of 
‘  the  conqueror.  And  this  may  properly  enough  be  denomi- 

*  nated  the  violent  death  of  our  public  credit. 

*  ‘  1  have  heard  it  has  been  computed,  that  thewhole  credi¬ 
tors  of  the  public,  natives  and  foreigners,  amountonly  to 

17,000.  Thefe  make  a  figure  atprefent  on  their  income  ; 

‘  but  in  cafe  of  a  public  bankruptcy,  would  in  an  inftant 
‘  become  the  loweft,  as  well  as  the  moft  wretched,  of  the 
‘  people.  The  dignity  and  authority  of  the  landed  gentry 
*  and  nobility  is  much  better  rooted,  and  would  render  the 
‘  contention  very  unequal,  if  ever  we  come  to  that  ex¬ 
tremity.  One  would  incline  to  aflign  to  this  event  a  very 
‘  near  period,  fuch  as  half  a  century,  had  not  our  fathers 
prophecies  of  this  kind  been  already  found  fallacious,  by 
‘  e  duration  of  our  public  credit  fo  much  beyond  all  rea- 

4  fonable  expeftation.  When  the  aftrologers  in  France 
‘  were  every  year  fortelling  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  Thefe 

5  feilows,  fays  he,  muft  be  right  at  laft  ;  we  fhall,  there¬ 
fore,  be  more  cautious  than  to  aflign  any  precife  date, 
and  fhall  conteht  ourfelVes  with  pointing  out  the  event 

‘  in  general. 

'Thefo  foem  to  be  the  events  which  are  not  very  remote,  and 
‘  wfiich  reafon  forefees  as  clearly  almoft  as  flie  can  do  any 
thing  that  lies  in  the  womb  of  time.  And  tho*  the  ancients 
maintained,  that,  in  Order  to  reach  the  gift  of  prophecy,  a 

*  j:ertal'n  divine  fury  or  madhefs,  was  requifite,  one  may 
fofe!)’  uffirtn,  that,  in  order  to  deliver  fuch  prophecies  as 

*  thefe,  no  more  is  neceffary,  than  merely  to  be  in  one’s 
fenfes,  free  from  the  influence  of  popular  madnefs  and  de- 

‘  lufion.’ 

R  E  M  A  R  k  s  before  the  laft  war. 

According  to  the  judgment  of  this  gentleman;  we  find  he  en¬ 
tertains  but  a  very  melancholy  idea  of  the  ftate  of  themonied 
intereft, and  the  inftability  of  the  public  credit  of  this  kingdom . 
ovv  ever,  we  cannot  help  thinking  but  this  learned  writer  hath 
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carried  his  imagination  rather  too  far,  it  having  been  fhewn, 
under  the  article  of  Public  Credit,  that  fuch  is  the  effi¬ 
cacious  operation  of  a  Permanent  Sinking  Fund,  that 
we  need  not  be  under  fuch  terrible  apprehcnfions.  Nor  have 
we  reafon  to  defpair  of  ftill  having  fuch  a  clear  fund,  as  will 
be.  inviolably  applied  to  the  difcharge  of  our  debts;  and  which 

,  *  Iels,  [harJ  ^alf  the  ordinary  age  of  man,*efFeXuaIly  re- 

duce  all  public  debts  contraXed  before  1716,  by  the  wars  of 
king  William  and  queen  Anne  :  nay,  if  our  debts  had  been 
even  an  hundred  millions  in  the  year  1727,  it  will  clearly  ap¬ 
pear,  from  a  further  continuation  of  thofe  computations  given 
under  Public  Credit,  that  they  would  have  been  ahfolutelv 
difeharged  by  a  finking  fund  of  one  million,  only  at  four 
per  cent,  before  the  year  1770,  and,  by  a  finking  fund  of 
one  million  at  three  per  cent,  before  the  year  1766;  whence 
it  will  eafily  be  inferred,  that  if  the  prefent  debts  of  the  na¬ 
tion  were  even  an  hundred,  inftead  of  fourfeore  millions,  a 
finking  fund  of  a  million  only,  beckoned  even  at  four  percent, 
would  abfolutely  difcharge  them  in  43  years;  and,  reckoned 
at  three  per  cent,  in  39  years:  and  the  greater  a  finking 
fund  fhall  be  rendered,  a  debt  of  fo  great  a  magnitude  would 
be  difeharged  in  a  leffier  number  of  years  :  fo  that  the  monied 
intereft  have  no  reafon  toconfider  themfelves  in  a  ftate  ofdef- 
peration,  as  the  learned  author  before  quoted  feems  to  do. 
The  longer  our  debts  continue,  and  the  longer  thofe  taxes 
continue  upon  our  general  trade  for  the  payment  of  their  in¬ 
tereft,  and  redemption  of  the  principal,  the  longer  muft  our 
commercial  intereft  languifh,  and  the  greater  opportunities 
will  other  nations  have  to  fupplant  us  therein;  whereby  the 
revenue  muft  be  proportionably  diminilhed,  and  then,  per¬ 
haps,  we  can  have  no  great  foundation  for  hope  that  our 
debts  will  ever  be  paid. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  the  nature  and  powerful  efficacy 
of  a  DEBT-PAYING  FUND,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
expreffion,  becaufe  it  appears  to  be  the  moft  natural,  as  well 
as  the  moft  effeXual  way,  that  ever  was  propofed  for  the 
payment  of  our  national  debts; — It  is  moreover  the  moft 
gradual,  and  a  method  the  leaft  detrimental  to  the  public 
creditors,  of  difeharging  their  debts,  and,  perhaps,  the  only 
way  we  can  fall  upon  to  get  out  of  debt  to  FOREIGNERS, 
and  contraX  frefh  debts  only  among  ourfelves,  by  newXoans 
upon  new  funds,  whenever  the  emergencies  of  the  ftate  re¬ 
quire  it.  See  the  article  Public  Credit. 


Remarks  fince  the  laft  war,  and  the  Definitive  Treaty 

of  1763. 

Since^ the  preceding  fentiments,  Our  PUBLIC  DEBTS 
and  TAXES  have  fwelled  to  fuch  an  enormous  height, 
and  in  fo  few  years,  that  now  the  moft  fangUine  for  the  pof- 
fibility  of  their  total  difcharge,  are  ftaggered  ;  and  many  wife 
men  think  it  impoffible  that  they  ever  fhould  be  fo ;  and  con- 
fequently  the  public  creditors  muft  become  perpetual 
ANNUITANTS. 

Should  this  prove  the  cafe,  the  whole  weight  of  our  Tax- 
incumbrances  mtift  perpetually  remain  for  the  payment  of 
the  annuitants.  But  this  the  nation  will  find  difficult  to 
bear,  without  a  change  in  the  whole  constitution 
gf  the  National  Revenue;  arid  even  was  that  done, 
as  is  not  judged  irripraXicablb,  it  would  not  pteferve  uS  from 
future  wars;  and  if  we  ftill  goon  borrowing  and  fund¬ 
ing;  we  certainly  muft  come  to  our  ne  plus  ultra  at  laft, 
and  that  muft  be,  when  we  can  find  no  new  Tax  Funds* 
whereby  to  increafe  the  national  incumbrances.  How  much 
longer  it  can  be  reafonably  prefumed,  that  the  nation  will  be 
able  to  bear  fuch  a  fyftem  to  prevail,  requires  no  great 
forefight  to  prediX.  It  can  prevail  nb  longer,  than°that 
luch  muft  inevitably  be  the  weight  of  our  Taxes  upon 
our  whole  Trade  aNB  Navigation  (for  there  they  ul¬ 
timately  terminate)  as  to  render  our  commodities  ill  general 
fo  excessively  dear,  that  no  foreign  nation  will  be  in  a  ca¬ 
pacity  to  pu  1  chafe  them  ;  and  when  we  are  difabled  from  the 
Sale  of  our  own  Wares,  how  long  can  we  be  fuppofed 
able  to  buy  and  import  thofe  of  other  nations  ?  Every  man 
lees  that  cannot  be  long. 

When  this  comes  to  be  the  cafe,  the  firft  great  branch  of 
the  Public  Revenue  that  will  feel  it,  will  be  the  Customs. 

hen  the  foreign  fales  of  our  manufaXures  are  ftopt,  what 
likewife  will  be  the  ftate  of  our  Excisf£  ?  Muft  not  they 
as  well  as  the  Customs  feel  the  efFeXs?  They  moft  affuredly 
muft.  How  then  can  the  annuitants  be  paid  their  revenues, 
when  we  have  loft  thofe  funds  that  are  mortgaged  for  that 
purpofe?  We  fhall  not  be  in  a  condition  to  pay  them,  and 
we  then  muft  unavoidably  become  a  bankrupt  NattoR. 
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Continued  from  the  article  of  PUBLIC  CREDIT. 

Computations  at  4  per  Cent. 


Computations  at 
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Remarks: 

Some  people  feem  to  be  quite  infenfible  of  the  weight  of  our 
national  debts,  and  therefore  judge  lightly  of  the  taxes  which 
they  have  occafioned,  and  think  to  ballanceall  thefe  evils,  by 
highly  magnifying  the  riches  of  the  kingdom  in  general. 
I  his  is  certainly  the  way  to  entail  them  fo  long  upon  the 
nation,  ’till  we  muft  inevitably  fink  under  them,  and  be 
fwallowed  up  by  a  neighbouring  potentate,  who,  at  this  time 
is  confulting  effedual  ways  and  means  to  difcharge  their  debts. 
And  that  fome  efficacious  fcheme  for  the  fame  purpofe  is  ex¬ 
pedient  for  this  nation,  or  rather  abfolutely  neceflary,  I  am 
more  convinced  than  I  care  to  exprefs  ;  for  I  would  not  wil¬ 
lingly*  as  a  certain  great  man  faid  upon  a  fimilar  occafion, 
give  a  handle  to  our  enemies  to  entertain  a  mean  opinion  of 
us.  I  know  we  are  a  rich  and  wealthy  nation,  and  have 
great  refources  ;  but  let  us  confider  what  the  facred  hiftory 
reports  of  the  riches  of  Solomon  :  his  treafure  was  immenfe, 
fuch  as  enabled  him  to  build  a  temple  at  Jerufalem  (accord¬ 
ing  to  the  computation  of  learned  men)  of  almoft  incredible 
value.  Yet  his  riches  have  long  fince  vanilhed,  the  place 
where  the  temple  flood,  and  even  Jerufalem  itfelf,  that  con¬ 
tained  it,  is  fcarcely  now  to  be  found.  God  forbid  that  this 
fliould  ever  chance  to  be  our  cafe,  by  going  beyond  our 
ftrength,  and  not  thinking,  without  delay,  of  effectual  ways 
and  means,  for  the  payment  of  our  national  debts.  For 
more  matter  on  this  fubjedl,  fee  the  articles  Credit,  Public 
Credit,  Funds,  Duties,  Exchequer,  Labour,  Taxes, 
Stock-Jobbing;  where  I  fhall  more  particularly  confider 
the  effects  to  the  public  creditors  of  paying  the  debts,  and 
how  the  leaft  prejudice  may  be  done  them,  whenever  that 
comes  to  be  the  cafe. 

DECLARATION,  a  term  of  the  cuftom-houfe,  and  of 
commerce,  in  France.  It  contains  a  particular  account,  or 
invoice,  of  what  is  contained  in  the  bales,  or  cafes,  brought 
to  the  offices  for  entrance  inward  or  outward.  By  the  or¬ 
dinance  of  the  five  great  farms  of  1687,  tradefmen  and  car¬ 
riers,  on  entering  goods  in  France  for  import  or  export,  are 
to  make  delaration  ot  them,  which  is  to  contain  the  qua¬ 
lity,  weight,  number,  and  meafure  of  the  goods  ;  the  mer¬ 
chant  or  factor’s  name  that  fends  them,  and  to  whom  con- 
ugned ;  the  place  of  lading  and  delivery,  with  the  marks 
and  number  of  the  bales. 

They  are  to  be  figned  by  the  merchant  or  owner  of  the 
goo  s,  or  his  fa&or,  or  by  the  carrier  only,  and  regiftered 
by  the  clerks^  of  the  office  where  made, 
n  a  word,  tis  properly  a  duplicate  of  the  invoices,  that  re- 
nain  *n  t  e  hands  of  the  vifitors,  receivers,  or  comptrollers 

paid  theUcufix>S*  ^  ^ecur’ty  an<^  juftification  that  they  have 

ntdt+a»ek  ^efc'arat‘0ns>  tbe  clerks  give  what’s  called  an  ac¬ 
quittance  of  payment. 

Carriers  and  conveyers  of  goods,  whether  by  land  or  Water, 


who  have  not  their  declarations  in  hand,  are,  at  their  arri- 
val>  to  declare  in  the  offices,  on  the  regifler,  the  number  of 
the  bales,  &c.  their  marks  and  numbers  ;  with  charge  to 
make  within  fifteen  days  if  by  land,  and  fix  weeks  if  by  fea, 
a  declaration  of  their  goods  in  full ;  during  which,  the  bales, 
&c.  are  to  remain  as  a  depofit  in  the  office. 

When  a  declaration  hath  been  once  given,  it  may  not  be  aug¬ 
mented  or  diminifhed,  on  pretence  of  omiffion  or  otherwife. 
When  the  declarations  are  made,  the  goods  are  to  be  viewed, 
weighed,  meafured,  and  numbered  by  the  clerks  :  and  the 
cuftoms  due  to  the  king,  paid  according  to  the  tariffs  and 
orders  of  council.  If  a  declaration  be  found  falfe  in  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  merchandizes,  they  are  confifcateu  and  all  of  the 
fame  invoice,  belonging  to  him  who  made  it,  and  even  What- 
ever  elfe  is  therewith,  if  belonging  to  him  3  but  neither  the 
goods  nor  what  elfe  is  therewith  belonging  to  others,  un- 
lefs  they  are  confederates  in  the  fraud.  If  the  declaration  be 
falfe  in  the  quantity,  the  forfeiture  is  only  of  what’s  not 
mentioned. 

All  that’s  here  mentioned  concerning  regulations  in  France, 
is  conformable  to  the  ordonnance  of  the  five  oreat  farms,  of 
February  1687,  title  2.  articles  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  and 
13.  which  enad  penalties  on  thofe  who  trefpafs. 

Rule  for  the  form  and  manner  in  which  the  declarations  of 
dealers  and  merchants  are  to  be  made  for  goods  imported 
into,  or  exported  out  of  the  kingdom,  or  provinces  reputed 
foreign. 

The  fecond  title  of  the  ordonnance  of  farms,  in  February 
1687,  feems  .by  the  cautions  to  provide  againft  the  contefts 
that  might  arife  between  merchants  and  cuftom-houfe  officers, 
on  the  fubjeft  of  declarations ;  which,  after  forty  years  ex¬ 
perience  and  difficulties  daily  occurring  herein,  being  found  to 
need  explication  ;  the  king  in  council,  having  caufed  the  me¬ 
morials  of  the  merchants  and  farmers  to  be  examined,  made  1 
a  new  regulation  the  9th  of  Auguft  1723,  to  ferve  for  the 
future,  as  a  certain  rule,  and  to  be  obferved  in  all  ports  and 
offices,  both  within  the  limits  of  the  five  great  farms,  and  in 
the  provinces  reputed  foreign. 

The  letters  patents  enforcing  obfervance  thereof,  are  of  the 
30th  of  September  in  the  fame  year,  and  their  inrollment  in 
the  court  of  aids  the  13th  ot  October  following. 

The  matter  of  declarations,  whether  inward  or  outward,  be-  j 
mg  one  of  the  moft  important  of  commerce,  we  fhall  here  in-  f 
fert  the  nine  artices  of  which  this  regulation  confifts. 

I.  They  fhall  contain  the  quantity,  weight,  number,  and  ■, 
meafure  of  the  goods  ;  the  merchant  or  factor’s  name  ;  the  7 
place  of  lading  and  delivery,  with  the  marks  and  numbers  of 
the  bales  in  the  margin. 

Th^y  flla11  be  relative  to  the  tariff ;  that  is  to  fay,  that 
the  mafter  of  the  veffel,  merchant  and  carrier,  fhall  declare, 
by  weight,  goods  whofe  cuftoms  are  to  be  paid  by  weight;  I 
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by  meafure,  thofe  which  are  fo  payable ;  and  by  number, 
thofe  that  pay  by  number. 

III.  Thofe  declarations  fhall  be  efteemed  entire  with  refpeft 
to  goods,  the  cuftoms  of  which  are  paid  by  the  weight,  when 
the  weight  of  thefe  goods  exceed  not  that  declared  above  one 
tenth,  which  excefs  being  paid,  they  fhall  not  be  l'eized  or 
forfeited  ;  but,  if  it  exceed  one  tenth,  that  overplus  fhall  be 
forfeited  to  the  farmer  of  the  revenue  with  a  fine  of  300  livres 
for  every  offence. 

IV.  The  preceding  article  fhall  not  extend  to  iron,  copper, 
lead,  and  tin,  which  may  not  exceed  one  twentieth  of  the 
weight  declared,  and,  on  paying  the  dues  for  that  excefs, 
are  not  to  be  feized  or  forfeited,  otherwife  to  be  liable,  as  by 
the  laft  article. 

V.  The  declarations  of  all  goods,  whofe  cuftoms  are  payable 
by  number,  fhall  alfo  be  reckoned  compleat,  if  not  exceed¬ 
ing  one  tenth  of  the  number  declared,  on  paying  for  the  ex¬ 
cefs  ;  and  the  goods  not  feized  or  forfeited,  otherwife  they 
are  liable  to  the  penalties  of  the  third  article. 

VI.  With  refpect  to  coarfe  fugars,  fyrups,  oils,  and  but¬ 
ters,  which  are  goods  fubjeft  to  wafle  and  leakage,  the 
cuftoms  to  be  on  the  abfolute  weight,  without  obliging  the 
merchants  to  a  declaration  ;  but  only  to  report  the  declara¬ 
tions  of  weight  made  at  the  place  of  lading,  and  to  repre- 
fent  the  fame  number  of  pipes,  barrels,  &c.  in  good  con¬ 
dition. 

VII.  Carriers  and  conveyers  of  goods  by  land  or  water,  not 
having  their  invoices  or  declarations  at  their  arrival,  fhall 
make  them  on  the  regifter  of  the  number  of  their  bales,  &c. 
with  charge  to  make  particular  declaration  within  15  days, 
if  by  land,  and  fix  weeks  if  by  fea;  leaving  their  bales  the 
mean  while  in  the  office:  on  failure,  the  goods  to  be  for¬ 
feited,  and  the  carriers  fined  300  livres. 

VIII.  If  goods  have  taken  wet  in  the  voyage,  and  the  weight 
be  increated  above  five  in  the  hundred,  deduction  fhall  be 
made  of  the  excefs  over  and  above  the  natural  weight,  to 
verify  which,  and  make  the  faid  deduction,  the  merchant 
lhail  produce  the  invoice  ;  and,  if  the  increafe  exceed  not 
five  in  the  hundred,  the  farmer  fhall  not  be  obliged  to  make 
dedudtion. 

IX.  The  other  articles  of  the  fecond  title  of  the  ordinance 
in  1687  to  be  put  in  execution,  according  to  their  form  and 
tenor,  in  what  does  not  deviate  from  the  prefent  regulation. 

)E  MU  RR  AGE,  in  commerce,  an  allowance  made  to 
the  matter  of  a  fhip  by  the  merchants,  for  flaying  in  a  port 
longer  than  the  time  firft  appointed  for  his  departure. 

)ENBIGHSHIRE  is  bounded  on  the  fouth  with  Mont- 
gomeryfhire  ;  on  the  weft  with  thofe  of  Merioneth  and  Caer¬ 
narvon  ;  on  the  eaft  with  Shropfhire  and  Chefhire  ;  and  on 
the  north  with  the  Irifh  fea  and  Flintfliire.  It  is  in  circum¬ 
ference  near  1 18  miles,  the  air  wholefome,  but  fharp,  the 
hills  furrounding  it  retaining  the  fnow  for  a  long  time.  The 
foil  is  various  ;  the  mod  pleafant,  fruitful,  and  healthy  part 
is  the  Vale  of  Clwyd.  It’s  rivers  of  mod  note  are  the  Clwyd, 
Elwy,  Dee,  and  Conway. 

The  chief  commodity  here,  befides  goats,  fheep,  and  black 
cattle,  is  rye,  commonly  called  amel-corn,  though  here  are 
feveral  mines  that  yield  great  parcels  of  lead  ore,  particularly 
that  called  the  marquis  of  Powis’s. 

)enbigh,  the  county-town,  has  a  good  trade,  and  is  inhabited 
by  many  glovers  and  tanners. 

Vrexham  has  a  good  market  for  flannel,  which  the  fa&ors 
buy  up,  and  fend  to  London,  it  being  a  confiderable  manu¬ 
facture,  and  the  chief  employ  of  the  poor  through  all  this  part 
ol  the  country. 

)ENIFR  TOURNOIS.  A  fmall  piece  of  copper-mo¬ 
ney,  formerly  current  in  France,  and  fo  ftill  in  fome  pro¬ 
vinces  beyond  the  Loire. 

The  officers  of  the  mint  of  France  call  it  deneral,  or  de¬ 
nier  of  price,  to  diftinguilh  it  from  what  they  call  denier  of 
weight. 

Thefe  have  been  feldom  coined  in  France,  fince  the  year 
1049,  which,  with  thofe  coined  towards  the  end  of  Lewis 
Xlllth’s  reign,  were  the  work  of  the  famous  Varin,  and  are 
mafter  pieces,  as  to  money  :  wherefore  the  curious  keep 
them  among  the  moft  rare  medals. 

T  hey  have  been  fometimes  taken  for  the  maille  ;  though  this 
denier,  which  has  alfo  been  a  current  fpe.cies,  was  only  a  part 
and  fubdivifion  thereof,  and  worth  but  half  the  denier. 

There  are  at  prefent  in  France  feveral  little  copper-pieces, 
which,  having  no  proper  name,  are  diftinguifhed  only  by  their 
value  in  deniers  :  fuch  are  the  pieces  of  36,  30,  24,  18,  12, 
6,  4,  and  2  deniers.  The  pieces  of  4,  and  of  2  deniers, 
W’ere  coined  at  Strafbourg,  for  currency  in  the  province  of 
Aiface,  purfuant  to  the  declaration  of  the  6th  of  Sept.  1695. 
Thofe  of  6  deniers  were  coined  in  the  mints  of  Aix,  Mont 
pelier,  Rochelle,  Bourdeaux,  and  Nantes,  by  the  editfl  of 
October  709,  and  are  little  current. 

DENMARK,  one  of  the  molt  antient  kingdoms  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Baltic  fea;  namely, 
the  Peninfula  annexed  to  the  continent  of  Germany,  and 
the  iflands.  T  he  former,  which  contains  the  duchy  of 
Holftein,  South- Jutland,  or  Slefwick,  and  North- Jutland, 
is  bounded  on  the  weft  and  north  by  the  German  ocean; 
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on  the  eaft  by  that  part  of  the  fea  called  Categate,  and  the 
Middle- fort  Sound  ;  and  on  the  fouth  by  the  river  Elbe.  It’s 
greateft  length  from  fouth  to  north  is  about  224  miles  ;  but 
its  breadth  (not  including  the  iflands)  is  not  above  74  miles; 
and  in  fome  places  much  narrower.  The  iflands,  which 
makeup  the  other  part  of  this  kingdom,  are  Zealand,  Funen, 
Langeland,  Laland,  balfter,  Bornholm,  and  many  others  of 
lefs  note. 

The  air,  though  very  cold  in  Denmark,  is  not  fo  fharp  as  in 
fome  places  of  Germany,  though  lituated  much  more  to  the 
fouth  ;  the  vapours  of  the  fea,  furrounding  it,  meltino-  and 
diffoiving  the  nitrous  particles,  carried  by  the  wind  “from 
northern  countries,  before  they  arrive  here. 

The  foil,  though  in  moft  places  barren  and  mountainous, 
has  good  paftures,  which  feed  vaft  herds  of  kine,  and  an  ex¬ 
cellent  race  of  horfes  ;  but  the  country  in  general  produces 
but  little  corn. 

It  has  no  rivers  navigable  for  veffels  of  any  confiderable  bur¬ 
den.  There  are  lakes  which  afford  a  good  quantity  of  fifh  • 
and  the  forefts  are  abundantly  flocked  with  venifon  of  all 
forts,  and  wild  fowl  in  great  plenty. 

It’s  commodities  for  exportation  are  very  few  ;  cattle  is  the 
chief,  which  they  fell  to  the  Netherlands :  but,  as  for  manu¬ 
factures,  they  have  fo  few  as  not  to  deferve  notice. 

South  Jutland,  or  the  duchy  ofSLEswiCK. 

Chief  towns  of  this  duchy  are  as  follow  : 

r.  Sleswick,  the  capital,  feated  on  a  fmall  arm  of  the  fea, 
called  the  Sley,  was  formerly  a  place  of  very  great  trade,  but 
it  is  now  almoft  dwindled  to  nothing. 

2.  Gottorp,  about  fix  miles  from  Slefwick  to  the  fouth-weft, 
of  note  only  for  it’s  fortrefs,  and  noble  palace.  Here  is  a 
toll-booth  or  cuftom-houfe,  where  toll  is  paid  for  great  num¬ 
bers  of  black  cattle,  that  pafs  from  Jutland  into  Germany, 
and  produces  a  confiderable  fum  to  the  king,  the  toll  being 
fome  years  for  above  50,000  head  of  cattle. 

3.  Tonningen  has  a  pretty  good  trade,  which  increafes  daily, 
by  means  of  it’s  commodious  harbour,  formed  by  the  Eyder, 
on  which  it  is  fituated  ;  it  is  much  frequented  by  the  Dutch 
for  black  cattle. 

4.  Husum  has  a  harbour  capable  of  fmall  veffels,  and  every 
week  a  market  for  cattle,  the  neighbouring  country  abound¬ 
ing  with  paftures  ;  in  time  of  war,  above  4000  horfes  have 
been  fold  here  in  a  year.  In  the  gulpb,  on  the  weft  of  the 
town,  they  filh  vaft  quantities  of  excellent  oyfters. 

5.  Flensburg,  fo  called  from  the  bay  or  gulph  on  which  it 
ftands,  and  which  is  formed  by  the  Baltic.  The  bay  makes 
a  fine  haven,  where  fhips  of  great  burden  may  ride  fafe,  and 
come  up  to  the  very  warehouses. 

6.  Apenrade  ftands  on  another  gulph  of  the  Baltic,  fixteen 
miles  north-weft  of  Flenfburg.  It  has  a  port  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bay,  much  frequented  by  the  Danifh  fiffiermen,  and 
has  a  pretty  good  trade  with  the  adjacent  iflands. 

7.  Hadersleben  is  a  good  fea-port  town,  near  20  miles  north 
of  Apenrade.  The  country  about  it  abounds  with  fruitful 
corn  fields,  and  excellent  paftures,  which,  with  the  filh  taken 
out  of  the  lake  and  gulph  near  it,  render  this  a  pretty  flou- 
rilhing  place. 

8.  Tunder  lies  in  a  fruitful  foil,  and  had  formerly  a  confider¬ 
able  trade,  now  loft,  the  harbour  being  choaked  up  with 
fand. 

North  Jutland. 

The  moft  confiderable  towns  herein  are  :  * 

1.  Repin,  a  place  of  confiderable  trade.  Hither  are  brought 
almoft  all  the  black  cattle  from  many  parts  of  Jutland,  which 
are  {hipped  off,  efpecially  for  Holland  :  and  they  export  corn 
to  neighbouring  countries,  all  which  afford  them  great 
profit. 

2.  Colding,  though  it  lies  commodious  for  trade,  has  hardly 
any  but  in  cattle. 

3.  Rincoping  lies  on  a  bay  of  the  German  ocean,  made  by  a 
neck  of  land  25  miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  fo  that 
fhips  ride  in  the  port  fafe  from  all  winds. 

4-  Aarhus,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gude,  which  runs 
through  it,  and  a  little  lower  falls  into  the  Categate,  is  a  neat 
pleafant  town,  well  fupplied  with  all  neceffaries,  and  has  a 
good  harbour. 

5.  Randers,  on  the  river  Gude  alfo,  is  a  place  of  good  trade, 
and  famous  for  the  beft  falmon  in  Jutland. 

6.  Scheve  has  the  reputation  of  breeding  the  beft  horfes  in 
the  north. 

7.  Schagen  is  more  frequented  by  merchants  from  all  parts 
of  Europe,  than  any  other  town  in  Jutland,  becaufe  they 
touch  here  in  their  way  to  the  Sound.  It’s  trade  would  be 
far  greater,  but  for  the  dangerous  coaft  it  lies  on. 

The  Islands  of  Denmark. 

Zealand,  the  largeft  and  moft  fruitful  in  the  Baltic  fea,  is, 
in  length,  about  68  miles,  and  in  breadth  about  60.  In  it 
are  the  following  confiderable  cities  or  towns  : 

1.  Copenhagen,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  is  thus  called 
from  it’s  fafe  and  commodious  harbour  ;  it’s  name  fignifying 
the  merchant’s  port.  And  it  may  be  juftly  reckoned,  in  all 
refpedfs,  one  of  the  beft  in  the  whole  world. 

2.  Helseneur  is  about  20  miles  diftant  from  Copenhagen  to 
the  north,  and  is  defended  by  the  neighbouring  impregnable 
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■cattle  of  Croonenburg,  which  commands  this  fide  of  the 
Sound,  as  Helfinburg  does  the  other.  Every  fhip  that  pafles 
this  ftreight  muftftrike  fail  at  Croonenburg,  and  come  to  the 
town  to  compound  for  the  cuftom,  under  penalty  of  forfeit¬ 
ing  veffel  and  cargo. 

3.  Fredericksburg,  a  fmall  town  20  miles  north- weft  of 
Copenhagen,  is  of  note  only  for  the  ftately  caftle  and  royal 
palace  that  ftand  near  it. 

4.  Holbeck,  a  pretty  confiderable  town,  ftands  at  the  bottom 
of  a  narrow  bay,  that  affords  it  fome  trade. 

5.  Kallunburg  has  a  fafe  harbour,  and  pretty  good  trade. 

b,  Koge  is  a  fmall  but  very  populous  town,  feated  on  a  bay  of 
the  Sound.  It  is  enriched  by  trade,  which  confifts  chiefly  in 
corn  and  fifli. 

Funen  is  about  36  miles  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  30  from  north 
tofouth.  It  is  better  peopled  than  Zealand.  The  moft  con¬ 
fiderable  towns  for  trade  are  : 

1.  Odensee,  a  large  handfome  town.  They  brew  here  ex¬ 
cellent  beer,  reckoned  the  beft  in  all  Denmark. 

2.  Nyburg,  about  13  miles  eaft  of  Odenfee,  has  an  excellent 
port,  which  occafions  fome  trade.  Here  people  embark  to 
pafs  into  Zealand. 

3.  -Schwinborg  is  a  pleafant  town,  and  has  a  large  and  com¬ 
modious  harbour. 

Arroe,  Langeland,  Laland,  and  the  reft  of  the  fmaller 
iflands  of  Denmark.  Thefe  have  no  towns  of  any  confide¬ 
rable  trade. 

The  port  of  Copenhagen  is  not  only  the  fineft  in  the  Baltic 
fea,  but  alfo  one  of  the  moft  commodious  in  all  Europe.  So 
that  the  chief  trade  of  Denmark  is  carried  on  here,  though 
there  is  fome  at  Elfineur.  But  the  trade  of  either  of  thefe  ci¬ 
ties  is  fmall,  in  comparifon  of  that  on  the  reft  of  the  Baltic. 
Goods,  which  fell  beft  in  Denmark,  are  fait,  chiefly  that 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  rather  than  of  France  ;  but  the  wines 
and  brandies  of  France  are  the  moft  efteemed.  Great  quan¬ 
tities  of  paper  are  alfo  imported;  gold  and  filver  fluff;  filk 
,  and  woollen  fluffs,  chiefly  thofe  of  Holland  ;  fpiceries  and 
drugs. 

Tallow,  hemp,  cod,  ftock-fifh,  and  wheat  and  rye  from 
Zealand,  are  the  chief  commodities  they  export,  timber  being 
prohibited. 

The  Dutcn  tranfport  alfo  from  Jutland  great  numbers  of 
lean  cattle,  which  they  fatten  in  their  paftures,  with  confide¬ 
rable  advantage. 

The  French  have  an  advantage  over  other  nations  in  pafling 
the  Sound,  that  their  goods  are  not  infpetfted  ;  nor  need 
they,  if  they  will  not  pay  the  cuftoms  ’till  three  months  after, 
on  the  mafter’s  declaration  and  bill  of  lading. 

The  cities  next  to  Copenhagen  for  trade,  are  Ulfted,  Chrif- 
tianftadt,  Carelfcroon,  Saltfbourg,  Carelfhaven,  and  chiefly 
Elfeneur.  From  all  which  are  exported  fmall  mats,  fir- 
planks,  pitch  and  tar,  tallow,  ox  and  cow-hides,  and  deer- 
fkins. 

Thefe  cities,  except  the  capital,  are  chiefly  traded  with  by 
exchange  of  the  merchandize,  or  with  rixdollars  carried  thi¬ 
ther  in  fpecie. 

Accounts  are  kept  there  in  rixdollars,  marcs,  and  fhillings 
Dantz.  The  rixdollar  at  the  rate  of  6  marcs,  or  4  oorts ; 
the  marc  16  fchellings,  and  the  fchelling  3  penins.  The 
oort  is  24  fchellings,  or  one  mark  and  half. 

Two  Danifh  marcs  of  1 16  fols  Danois,  make  one  marc  lubs 
of  8  fols. 

Copenhagen  exchanges  with  Amfterdam,  and  gives  a  107 
rixdollars,  more  or  lefs,  for  100  rixdollars  banco  of  Am¬ 
fterdam.  Bills  of  exchange  have  ten  days  of  grace. 

Frederic  IV.  in  December  1699,  enafted,  that  for  the  future 
the  new-ftile  fhould  be  obferved  in  all  his  dominions. 

Weights  and  meafures  of  Denmark. 

The  weight  at  Copenhagen  for  heavy  goods,  is  the  fchippond 
of  320  pounds.  It  is  divided  into  20  liefponds,  and  each 
liefpond  into  161. 

The  pound  is  lefs  than  that  of  France  and  Amfterdam  by 
about  Ji.  per  cent.  The  ell  is  one  third  lefs  than  that  of 
Holland,  and  equal  to  the  Englifh  yard. 

The  100  feet  of  Copenhagen  make  103^  at  Amfterdam. 

Real  money  current  at  Copenhagen. 

The  par  of  the  following  money  is  calculated  on  the  rate  of 
the  rixdaelder  of  6  marcs  Danois,  amounting  to  5  livres  of 
France  (in  1751.) 

A  rofe  noble  is  4  rixdaelders,  or  24  marcs  Danois,  or  20 
livres  of  France. 

Oie  ducat,  2  rixdaelders,  or  12  marcs  Danois,  or  10  livres 
French. 

A  rixdaelder  or  daller  is  6  marcs  Danois,  or  5  livres  French. 
T  is  alfo  3  marcs  lubs,  or  48  fchellings  lubs,  or  96  fchellings 

ualfK,°r  ^  r'xdaelder,  and  the  i.  in  proportion, 
icht  daller,  4  marcs  Danois,  or  32  fchellings  lubs,  or  3 
livres  6  lols  French,  J 
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The  halft  or  dcmi  flicht  daller,  and  the  quarter  in  proportion. 
A  rix  marc  Danois,  16  fchellings  lubs  or  ftivers  a  Danois  in 
French  money  1  livre  13  fols. 

The  lubs  fchelin,  or  fchelling  of  Lubcc,  is  one  fcbellino-  Da¬ 
nois,  3  fenins  or  doubles,  in  French  money  1  fol. 

In  1710,  the  king  of  Denmark  caufed  pieces  to  be  ftruck  of 
1 2  fols  Danois,  or  6  fols  of  Lubec ;  not  to  mention  other 
letter  pieces,  and  of  an  inferior  intrinfic  value  by  13  per  cent, 
which  occalioned  confufion  in  the  agio,  and  daily  bulinefs  at 
Hamburgh,  that  money  advancing  the  agio  to  25  per  cent, 
to  the  year  17 1 7,  and  in  1724  to  33. 

In  1726  thefe  pieces  were  reduced  on  the  part  of  Denmark 
from  6  to  5  fols,  and  the  other  fmall  pieces  in  proportion  • 
and  thofe  of  16  to  15.  This  reduced  the  intrinfic  value  as 
near  as  poffible  to  that  of  the  good  money  of  Hamburgh, 
which  by  that  means  became  2  per  cent,  better  than  that  of 
the  new  current  money  there. 

T  he  crowns  of  Denmark  are  32  fols  of  banque  in  fine  filver, 
at  Hamburgh. 
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The  pafl'age  or  ftreight,  called  the  Sound,  is  between  the  ifle 
of  Zealand  and  the  continent  of  Scanie.  On  the  Swedilh 
fide  is  the  city  of  Helfingbourg,  with  a  ruined  caftle,  between 
which  and  Elfeneur,  all  fhips  trading  to  the  Balcic  pafs  and 
repafs :  fo  that,  next  to  the  ftreight  of  Gibraltar,  it  is  the 
moft  important  and  frequented. 

The  lofs  of  Schonen,  though  it  was  confiderable  to  the  Danes, 
in  regard  to  the  largenefs  and  fruitfulnefs  of  the  province,  yet 
it  was  more  fo,  with  refpe£t  to  the  dominion  of  this  great 
paffage.  For  though  the  Danes,  by  the  treaty  of  peace, 
have  exprefsly  retained  their  title  to  it,  and  receive  toll  from 
all  fhips  that  pafs,  except  thofe  of  the  Swedes,  yet  they  do 
not  efteem  the  fecurity  of  that  title  fo  firm  as  they  could 
wilh ;  for,  not  being  mafters  of  the  land  on  both  Tides,  they 
may  have  the  right,  but  not  the  power,  to  affert  it  upon 
occafion  ;  and  feem  only  to  enjoy  it  according  to  their  good 
behaviour;  their  ftronger  neighbours,  the  Swedes,  being  able 
to  make  ufe  of  the  firft  opportunity  given  them  to&their 
prejudice. 

This  toll  being  very  confiderable,  and  having  occafioned 
many  difputes,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  infert  here  an  account 
of  the  original  and  nature  of  it. 

It  is  faid  to  have  been  at  firft  laid  by  the  confent  of  the  tra¬ 
ders  into  the  Baltic,  who  were  willing  to  allow  a  fmall  mat¬ 
ter  for  each  {hip  that  patted,  towards  maintaining  of  lights 
on  certain  places  of  that  coaft,  for  the  better  direftion  of 
Tailors  in  dark  nights :  hereupon  this  paffage  of  the  Sound  be¬ 
came  the  moft  ufed  ;  that  other  of  the  Great  Belt  being  in 
a  little  time  quite  negle&ed,  as  well  becaufe  of  the  great 
conveniency  of  thofe  lights  to  fhips  patting  in  and  out  of  the 
Eaft-Sea,  as  becaufe  of  an  agreement  made,  that  no  fhip 
fhould  pafs  the  other  way,  that  all  might  pay  their  fhares;  it 
being  unreafonable  that  fuch  fhips  fhould  have  the  advantage 
of  thofe  lights  in  dark  or  ftormy  winter  nights,  who  avoid¬ 
ed  paying  towards  maintaining  thofe  fires,  by  patting  another 
way  in  good  weather. 

Befides,  if  this  manner  of  avoiding  the  payment  had  been 
allowed,  the  revenue  would  have  been  fo  infignificant,  con- 
fidering  the  fmall  fum  each  fhip  was  to  pay,  that  the  lights 
could  not  have  been  maintained  by  it ;  and  the  Danes  were 
not  willing  to  be  at  the  charge,  folely  for  the  ufe  of  their 
own  trading  fhips,  becaufe  they  were  mafters  of  fo  few,  as 
made  it  not  worth  their  while ;  the  Lubeckers,  Dantzickers, 
and  merchants  of  other  hanfe-towns,  being  the  greateft  tra¬ 
ders  at  that  time  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  by  which 
they  arrived  to  a  great  height  of  power  and  riches.  But 
there  being  no  fixed  rule,  or  treaty,  to  be  governed  by, 
with  regard  to  the  different  bulk  of  the  fhips  belonging  to  fo 
many  different  nations,  the  Danes  began,  in  procefs  of  time, 
to  grow  arbitrary,  and  exaded  fmaller  or  greater  fums,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ftrength  or  weaknefs  of  thofe  they  had  to  deal  , 
with,  or  according  to  their  friendfhip  or  difeontent  with  thofe 
princes  or  ftates,  to  whom  the  feveral  fhips  belonged:  there¬ 
fore  the  emperor  Charles  V.  to  afeertain  this  toll,  concluded 
a  treaty  with  the  king  of  Denmark,  which  was  figned  at 
Spire  on  the  Rhine,  and  was  in  behalf  of  his  fubjects  of  the 
Netherlands,  who  had  a  great  traffic  in  the  Baltic,  and 
agreed,  that,  as  a  toll-cuftom  in  the  Sound,  every  fhip  of  200 
tons,  and  under,  fhould  pay  two  rofe- nobles  at  it’s  entrance 
into,  or  return  from  the  Baltic  ;  and  every  fhip  above  200 
tons,  three  rofe-nobles.  A  rofe-noble  is  worth  about  eighteen 
fhillings  fterling. 

This  agreement  remained  in  force,  ’till  fuch  time  as  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Provinces  fhook  off  the  Spanifh  yoke;  and  then  the  Danes, 
taking  an  advantage  of  thofe  wars,  railed  their  toll  to  an  ex¬ 
travagant  rate,  the  troublefome  times  not  affording  the  Dutch 
leifure  to  mind  the  redreffing  fuch  a  mifehief.  However, 
about  the  year  1600,  they  joined  themfelves  with  the  city 
of  Lubeck,  in  oppofition  to  fuch  an  extravagant  toll  as  was! 
taken  from  both  of  them  ;  that  from  thenceforth  the  Dutch 
paid  more,  or  lefs,  as  fortune  was  favourable,  or  adverfe  toj 
them,  but  generally  little.  In  1647,  the  firft  treaty  was 
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tttade  between  Denmark  and  the  United  Provinces,  as  fo- 
vereigns,  for  this  toll  ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  pay  a  certain 
fum  lor  each  fhip.  This  was  to  continue  forty  years  ;  after 
which,  if  in  the  mean  time  no  new  treaty  were  made,  that 
of  Spire  was  to  be  in  force. 

This  treaty  of  1647  expired  in  16S7,  and  the  Danes  agreed 
to  make  an  interim-treaty,  'till  fuch  time  as  the  many  dif¬ 
ferences  between  them  and  the  Hollanders,  in  this  and  other 
matters,  could  be  adjufted  atleifure,  and  concluded  by  a  more 
lading  and  folemn  one. 

1  his  interirh-treaty,  which  was  but  for  four  years,  expired 
in  1691  ;  fo  that,  no  new  treaty  being  made  and  compleated 
during  that  time,  the  antient  treaty  of  Spire  remains  in  force, 
and  no  other. 

The  treaties  of  the  Englifh  with  Denmark  are  grounded  on 
thofe  between  the  Dutch  and  that  kingdom,  and  have  refe¬ 
rence  to  them,  with  a  covenant,  that  we  fhall  be  treated  as  a 
nation  in  the  ftriSlefl  friendfhip  with  the  Danes. 

From  this  fhort  hiflory  of  the  original  of  this  impofition,  it 
appears  how  Tightly  grounded  the  king  of  Denmark’s  title  is 
to  this  right  ;  which  from  an  eafy  contribution  the  merchants 
chofe  to  pay  for  their  own  conveniency,  and  whereof  the 
king  of  Denmark  was  only  treafurer  or  truftee,  to  fee  it  fairly 
laid  out  for  the  common  ufe,  is  grown  to  be  a  heavy  impofi¬ 
tion  upon  trade,  as  well  as  a  kind  of  a  fervile  acknowledgment 
of  his  fovereignty  of  thofe  feas ;  and  is  purely  owing  to  his 
taking  an  advantage  of  the  difficulties  of  the  Hollanders  dur¬ 
ing  (heir  wars  with  Spain,  and  the  connivance  of  kingjames  I. 
in  prejudice  of  the  Englifh  ;  he  favouring  the  Danes,  upon 
account  of  his  marriage  to  a  daughter  of  that  crown  ;  and, 
upon  thefe  two  examples,  all  the  leffer  flates  were  forced  to 
fubm  it. 

Nor  is  it  conceiveable  how  it  could  be  otherwife  brought 
about;  fince  it  is  very  well  known,  that  the  paffage  of  the 
Sound  i$  not  the  only  one  into  the  Baltic,  there  being  two 
others,  called  the  Greater  and  the  LelTer  Belt ;  the  former 
is  fo  commodious  and  large,  that,  during  the  wars  between 
the  Danes  and  the  Swedes,  the  whole  Dutch  fleet  chofe  to 
pafs  through  it,  and  continued  in  it  for  four  or  five  months 
together:  and  the  Danifh  ftrength  at  fea  never  appeared  yet 
fo  formidable,  as  to  oblige  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  to  chufe 
which  paiTage  it  pleafed.  Befides,  the  breadth  of  the  Sound, 
in  the  narroweft  part,  is  four  Englifh  miles  over,  and  every 
where  of  a  fufficient  depth;  fo  that  the  king  of  Denmark’s 
caftles  could  not  command  the  channel,  when  he  was  mafter 
ofbothfides;  much  lefs,  now  he  has  but  one.  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  this  pretended  fovereignty  is  very  precarious,  being 
partly  founded  on  a  breach  of  truft,  as  well  as  on  the  care- 
Jeffnefs  of  fome  princes  concerned  in  it,  to  the  great  injury 
of  trade.  1 

This  toll  affords  the  king  yearly  a  confiderable  profit,  though 
much  lefs  than  formerly.  About  the  year  1640,  it  produced 
240,000  rix  dollars  per  annum  ;  but,  fince  164.5,  it  has  not 
yielded  above  190,000  ;  fome  years  not  above  80,000  ;  and, 
in  1691,  it  did  not  extend  to  full  70,000. 

Further  Remarks. 

This  country  has  infinite  advantage  of  a  fea-coafl  for  the 
encouragement  of  navigation  ;  and  Their  king,  by  that  means, 
has  a  tolerable  good  fleet.  Yet,  as  obferved,  they  have  only 
the  port  of  Copenhagen  that  is  confiderable.  But  their  whole 
country  does  not  fupply  any  great  matter  for  merchandizing 
they  have  few  of  the  effential  funds  of  trade  ;  they  have  nei¬ 
ther  an  extraordinary  produce  of  the  earth,  nor  manufactures 
among  the  people :  and  fome  have  afferted,  that  they  fcarce 
ever  loaded  one  fhip  with  their  own  productions  and  manu¬ 
factures,  to  any  part  of  the  world,  except  corn,  and  that  not 
very  frequently. 

At  prefent,  indeed,  in  imitation  of  many  other  powers  of 
Europe,  they  feem  to  give  more  than  ordinary  attention  to 
the  affairs  of  commerce  and  navigation,  as  well  in  the  Eaft- 
Indies  as  in  Europe;  and  their  merchants  begin  to  increafe 
not  only  at  Copenhagen,  but  at  Altena  near  Hamburgh, 
who  indeed  are  not,  properly  fpeaking,  to  be  called  mer¬ 
chants  of  Denmark,  though  many  of  them  are  Danes,  and 
they  are  admirably  fituated  for  the  fifheries  great  and  fmall 
that  is,  for  the  herring- fifhery,  and  for  the  north-fea  cod- 
fifhing,  which  is  on  their  own  coaft,  and  for  the  whole  fifhery 
in  Greenland;  but  they  do  not  feem  to  exert  themfelves  in 
any  but  the  whale-fifhing,  and  that  to  no  great  degree;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  they  buy  their  herrings,  and  then  train  oil, 
and  their  whalebone  of  the  Dutch :  fo  indolent  have  they 
been  ’till  lately,  and  fo  averfe  to  trade,  that  though  the  befl: 
harponiers,  and  the  befl  fleerfmen,  and  moflfknied  in  the 
whale-fifhing,  are  found  among  the  fubjedts  of  the  king 
of  Denmark,  particularly  in  Jutland,  Slefwick,  Ditmer- 
fan,  and  thofe  parts;  yet  they  generally  go  to  Greenland, 
m  the  fervice  of  the  Dutch,  the  Bremers,  or  the  Ham- 
burghers. 

Some  years  fince  they  made  a  new  fettlement  upon  the  point 
or  that  country  we  call  Greenland,  at  the  entrance  of  Da¬ 
vis  s  Streights,  and  planted  fome  people  there.  But  the  trade 
with  the  inhabitants  feems  fo  inconfiderable,  and  the  climate 
10  feverely  cold,  that  we  can  hardly  fuppofe  it  will  ever  en- 
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courage  the  people  to  bear  the  extremities  of  the  feafon,  fof 
the  fake  of  the  profits  of  it.  Their  returns  from  thence  arc 
nothmghutfkmsofbeafis,  bear,  fox,  feal,  deer,  fome  bea¬ 
ver  and  a  little  train  oil:  the  goods  they  vend  are  chiefly 

cfoTfon  p  ° ° the  t th  and  flarT>  with  fome  linen,  all  J 

i^s, itiro,sbi  “*>  *«•*"■»>  «*- 

The  Danes,  as  they  have  neither  mines  or  manuFadures,  are 
principally  emplojnd  either  as  feamen  by  the  Hamburghers, 
Lubecxers,  and  Hollanders,  or  as  countrymen  in  breed iiv 
and  feeding  of  cattle.  The  country  of  Jutland  is  exceeding 
fruitful  in  graft,  breeds  very  large  black  cattle,  and  good 
horfes.  This  affords  them  a  quantity  of  butter,  hides,  and 
tallow  ;  and  thefe  are  the  chief  of  their  exportation  on  that 
fide  I  he  overplus  of  their  cattle  are  driven  lean  into  Hol¬ 
land,  to  be  fatted  there,  as  the  Scots  and  Welch  drive  theirs 
into  England  for  fale. 

I  he  fat  cattle  are  fent  to  Hamburgh,  Lubeck,  and  over  the 
Elbe,  into^that  part  of  Germany  called  the  circles  of  Weft - 
phaha  and  Lower  Saxony,  where,  it  is  faid,  the  Danes  fome 
years  fince,  did  not  fell  lefs  than  5o,coo  head  of  fa’c  bul¬ 
locks,  befides  a  great  number  of  horfes  ;  but  it  was  a  g^eat 
Iofs  to  them  when  the  Dutch  prohibited  the  Jutland  bullocks 
upon  which  the  king  of  Denmark  forbad  their  buying  horfes 
in  his  country.  & 

To  the  dominions  of  Denmark,  as  we  have  before  more  par 
ticularly  obferved,  muft  be  added  that  of  Norway,  which 
though  a  feparate  kingdom,  and  formerly  a  very  powerful 
one,  governed  by  a  king  of  it’s  own,  is  now  fubject  to  the 
crown  of  Denmark,  and  in  a  great  meafure  compenfates,  bv 
its  trade  and  Hupping,  the  deficiency  of  Denmark  itfelf.  ‘ 

I  hough  the  foil  of  this  country  is  the  moft  barren  of  any  of 
the  northern  parts  of  the  world,  yet,  by  reafon  of  the  num- 
berlels  large  woods  of  fir,  which  every  where  cover  the  ground 
and  by  the  prodigious  length  of  it’s  coaft,  which  extends  from 
latitude  58.  i  to  the  north  kyn,  or  cape,  in  latitude  71,  it  is 
made  opulent  by  exporting  their  fir  timber,  deals,  mails, 
yards,  lpars,  baulks,  &c.  as  alfo  pitch  and  tar,  more  or  lefs, 
to  ai moft  all  the  neighbouring  nations,  efpecially  to  thofe’ 
which  have  any  thing  of  maritime  commerce.  This  trade 
alfo  becomes  a  nurfery  of  feamen  to  the  kino-  of  Denmark’ 
whenever  he  has  occafion  to  man  his  fleet.  ° 

1  hey  take  no  inconfiderable  quantity  of  white  filh  on  their 
coaft,  which  we  call  ftock-filh,  and  which  the  Dutch  and 
Hamburghers  conftantly  buy  to  vfotual  their  lliips.  They 
catch,  alfo,  abundance  of  lobfters  on  their  coafts;  but  this 
is  more  generally  done  by  theEnglilh  and  Dutch. 

'I  hey  fupply  Great-Britam  and  Holland,  France  and  Spain 
with  fo  great  a  quantity  of  fir-timber,  deals,  &c.  that  they 
do  not  thereby  load  fo  few  as  2000  fhips  a  year,  and  return 
leven-eighths,  at  leaft,  of  the  value  in  ready  money;  and 
iome  have  complained  in  England,  that  they  carry  away  the 
greateft  quantity  of  our  current  coin  of  any  trade  whatever 

they  coveting  chiefly  our  crowns  and  half-crown  pieces,  which 

go  current  in  Norway  to  good  advantage,  and  are  frequently 
feen  as  plentiful  there  almoll  as  in  England  itfelf,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  place. 

As  this  branch  of  the  timber  trade  is  generally  allowed  to  b~ 
fo  detrimental  to  Great-Britain,  ffiould  we  not,  by  every 
meafure  in  our  power,  encourage  our  own  navigation,  by 
building  large  bulky  fhips,  fuch  as  are  ufed  by  the  Danes  and 
Swedes,  in  order  to  import  part,  at  leaft,  of  our  timber  from 
our  prefent  extenfive  new  acquilltions  in  North  America. 

See  America,  British  America,  Colonies,  Planta¬ 
tions. 

Remarks  fince  the  T reaty  of  1 763. 

The  Definitive  Treaty  of  1763,  having  annexed  Ca¬ 
nada  and  it  s  Dependencies,  and  thereby  including  all  the 
French  Louisiana,  contained  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the 
Mississippi  ;  and  fince  that  treaty  has  Iike  wife  fecured  to 
us  thefieedom  of  navigation  on  the  Mississippi,  through 
the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  and  obtained  for  us  all  Spanish 
Florida,  and  in  confequence  thereof  the  ports  and  har¬ 
bours  of  Mobille  and  Pensacola  in  the  fame  gulph  ;  fince 
now  we  are  poffeffed  of  the  Port  of  St.  Augustine,  alfo  in 
the  Gulph  of  Florida,  and  that  there  is  ceded  to  us  in 
America,  all  the  Gulph  and  River  of  St.  Lawrence,  and 
Cape  Breton,  and  we  have  gained,  without  reftriSlion, 
all  Acadia  and  its  dependencies,  and  that  there  is  a  final 
end  to  all  our  former  difputes  and  controverfies,  in  North 
America,  in  general,  what  hinders  that  we  fhall  not  be 
able  to  fupply  ourfelves  with  all  the  timber  we  can  ftand  in 
need  of,  from  thefe  vaft  continental  poffeffions  ?  That  there 
is  timber  enough,  and  of  the  various  kinds  wherein  we 
Hand  in  need,  in  North  America,  may  be  feen  under  our 
feveral  colonies,  as  we  have  deforibed  them. — And  fince  we 
are  poffeffed  of  the  navigation  of  the  river  Miffiffippi,  and 
all  it’s  divers  branches  to  the  eaflward,  and  of  the  rivers  Mo¬ 
bille  and  Penfacola,  the  Ohio,  and  of  many  of  the  »reat 
lakes,  we  can  hardly  ftand  in  need  of  water  carriage  to  con¬ 
vey  the  timber  from  the  feVeral  internal  parts, &where  it 
abounds.  If  we  want  people  to  fell  it,  fhould  not  all  mea- 
iurcs  be  taken  to  people  our  new  acquilltions,  for  this  and 

other 
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other  important  purpofes,  which  thefe  territories  will  admit 
of?  Are  there  not  proteftants  enough  to  be  drawn,  by  rea- 
fonable  encouragement,  from  all  parts  of  Europe  ?  There  cer¬ 
tainly  is;  and  therefore  it  will  be  inexcufable,  if  we  do  not 
fupply  ourfelves  with  all  the  timber  we  have  occafion  for 
from  Norway  ;  and  will  not  this  fave  the  nation  fevera 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  per  ann.  and  proportionally  im¬ 
prove  our  American  navigation. 

DERBYSHIRE  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  w'ith  Nottingham- 
fhire,  and  a  part  of  Leicefterfhire,  which  alfo  bounds  it  on  the 
fouth  ;  on  the  weft  by  Staffordfhire,  and  part  of  Cheftiire  ; 
and,  on  the  north,  by  Yorkfbire  :  in  circumference  about 
130  miles.  It’s  chief  rivers  are  the  Dove  and  Derwent 
The  air  on  the  eaft  fide  is  wholefome  and  agreeable;  but,  in 
the  Peak,  fharpcr,  and  more  variable  as  to  rain  and  wind. 
The  foil  is  in  fome  parts  well  cultivated  and  fruitful,  in  others 
barren  and  mountainous,  hence  called  the  Peak,  from  a  Saxon 
word,  fignifying  an  eminence  ;  but  its  fubterraneous  riches 
in  mines  and  quarries  make  this  tra£l  almoft  as  profitable  as 
the  other  part,  it  yielding  great  quantities  of  the  beft  lead, 
antimony,  mill-ftones,  fcythe-ftones,  and  grind-ftones,  mar¬ 
ble,  alabafter,  green  and  white  vitriol,  allum,  pit-coal,  anc 
iron,  for  the  forming  of  which,  here  are  forges,  which,  with 
the  lead  and  other  confiderable  works,  confume  fuch  quanti¬ 
ties  of  wood,  that  the  country  has  little  left. 

Buxton  Wells,  in  this  county,  are  much  reforted  to  for 
their  waters,  which  create  a  good  appetite,  and  open  ob- 
ftrudlions.  This  bath  is  of  a  temperate  heat,  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  phyficians,  both  for  drinking  and  bathing,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  fcorbutic  or  rheumatic  complaints. 

At  Matlock?  a  village  on  the  banks  of  the  Derwent,  are 
the  fmelting-mills,  at  which  they  melt  the  lead  ore,  and  run 
it  into  a  mould,  where  it  is  formed  into  pigs,  and  afterwards 
refined  for  it’s  filver:  the  bellows  are  kept  in  motion  by  wa 
ter.  See  the  article  Lead. 

Derby,  the  county-town,  fituate  on  the  weft  bank  of  the 
Derwent,  over  which  it  has  a  very  fine  ftone  bridge,  well- 
built,  but  ancient.  The  river  has  lately  been  made  navi¬ 
gable  into  the  Trent.  It  is  a  fine,  beautiful,  and  pleafant 
town,  and  has  more  families  of  gentlemen  in  it  than  is  ufual 
in  towns  fo  remote  ;  perhaps  the  more,  becaufe  the  Peak, 
which  takes  up  the  larger  part  of  the  county,  is  fo  inhofpi- 
table,  rugged,  and  wild  a  place,  that  the  gentry  chufe  to 
refide  at  Derby,  rather  than  upon  their  eftates,  as  they  do 
elfewhere. 
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Here  is  a  curiofity  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature,  and'  the 
only  one  of  the  kind  in  thefe  kingdoms  :  I  mean  thofe  mills 
on  the  river  Derwent,  which  work  the  three  capital  Italian 
engines  for  the  making  organzine,  or  thrown  filk ;  which, 
before  thefe  mills  were  erefted,  was  purchafed  by  the  Eng- 
lifh  merchants,  with  ready  money,  in  Italy;  by  which  in¬ 
vention  one  hand  will  twift  as  much  filk  as  before  could  be 
done  by  fifty,  and  that  in  a  much  truer  and  better  manner. 
This  engine  contains  26,586  wheels,  aqd  97,746  move¬ 
ments,  which  work  73,726  yards  of  filk-thread,  every  time 
the  water-wheel  goes  round,  which  is  three  times  in  one 
minute,  and  318,504,960  yards  in  one  day  and  night.  One 
water-wheel  gives  motion  to  all  the  reft  of  the  wheels  and 
movements,  of  which  any  one  may  be  flopped  feparately. 
One  fire-engine,  likewife,  conveys  warm  air  into  every  indi¬ 
vidual  part  of  the  machine,  and  the  whole  work  is  governed 
by  one  regulator.  The  houfe  which  contains  this  engine  is 
not  only  five  or  fix  ftories  high,  but  not  lefs  than  half  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  mile  in  length. 

The  model  of  this  engine  is  Paid  to  have  been  taken  by  the 
brother  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Lombe,  merchant  of  the  city 
of  London,  from  the  original  in  the  king  of  Sardinia’s  do¬ 
minions,  who,  under  the  difguife  of  a  common  workman, 
or  by  fome  other  artifice,  fecretly  drew  the  plan  thereof  upon 
paper,  and  then  made  his  efcape  to  England,  and  commu¬ 
nicated  the  fame  to  his  brother  Sir  Thomas,  who  a£tin°-  in 
concert  with  him,  employed  an  excellent  practical  mechanic, 
one  Soracle,  a  perfon  admirably  well  fkilled  in  mill-work, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  draughtfman,  Mr  Lombe,  they  jointly 
completed  the  whole  piece  of  machinery  ;  which  has  proved 
of  no  little  advantage  to  the  filk  trade  of  thefe  kingdoms  in 
general. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  George  I.  a  patent  palled  to 
fecure  to  Sir  Thomas  Lombe  the  foie  property  of  this  ma¬ 


chine  for  14  years,  it  being  looked  upon,  in  this  kingdom, 


as  a  new  invention  for  the  intereft  of  trade  ;  but  the  requifite 
buildings  and  engines,  and  the  inftrufling  of  proper  perfons 
to  work  them,  took  up  fo  much  time,  that  the  term  of  14 
years  was  near  elapfed  before  Sir  Thomas  could  make  any 
advantage  thereof:  whereupon  he  applied  to  parliament  for  a 
coji  1  eration  rrom  the  public  ;  and  the  parliament  accordinc- 
■  y,  to  preferve  fo  ufeful  an  undertaking  for  the  benefit  of  the 
om  111  geneial,  allotted  14,000 1.  to  be  paid  to  Sir 
1  h6mas,  on  condition  that  he  fhould  allow  a  perfed  model  to 
tre  taken  of  his  new-difcoyered  engines,  in  order  to  fecureand 
perpetuate  the  art  of  making  the  fame. 

The  preamble  to  this  a£t  fets  forth,  That  Sir  Thomas  Lombe 
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did,  with  theutmoft  difficulty  and  hazard,  and  at  a  very  great 
expence,  difeover  the  art  of  making  and  working  the  three 
capital  engines  made  ufe  of  by  the  Italians  to  make  their  or¬ 
ganzine  filk,  and  did  introduce  thefe  arts  and  inventions  into 
this  kingdom,  &c. 

Daily  experience  convincing  us  that  foreigners  arepryin»  in¬ 
to  every  myfteryof  trade  belonging  to  thefe  kingdoms, ^and 
Healing  away  our  very  artifts  themfelves,  it  is  certainly  for 
our  intereft  to  retaliate  upon  them,  and  endeavour  to  intro¬ 
duce  whatever  peculiar  arts  and  branches  of  commerce,  where¬ 
in  they  alfo  excel,  into  our  own  kingdoms :  and  if,  by  the 
payment  of  our  national  debts,  and,  in  confequence  thereof 
the  redu&ion  of  our  taxes  on  trade,  we  can  be  capable  of 
felling  our  commodities  equally  cheap,  how  can  they  eafily 
fupplant  us  at  foreign  markets? 

While  other  trading  nations  ftiall  be  conftantly  making  advan¬ 
ces  in  their  traffic,  by  fhorter  ways  of  labour,  and  every  other 
art  that  the  human  mind  can  poffibly  inveftigate,  we  cannot 
expeftto  maintain  our  ground  in  the  commercial  fyftem  that 
now  prevails  over  the  world,  unlefs  we  encourage  the  like 
arts.  If  other  nations  {hall  make  ufe  of  faw-milfs  for  their 
timber,  whereby  one  man  will  perform  the  bufinefs  of  ten, 
or  more,  in  the  manual  laborious  way;  if  another  nation 
fhall  make  ufe  of  filk  or  woollen  looms  for  the  manufactures 
of  their  cloth,  &c.  whereby  the  dexterity  of  one  artift  can 
do  more  than  20  hands  can  by  the  means  of  knitting-needles : 
will  not  that  nation  who  joins  the  art  of  mechanifm  to  that 
of  labour,  be  able  to  make  their  manufactures  furprizingly 
cheaper  than  thofe  who  prefer  the  mere  corporal  drudgery  to 
the  gift  of  fcience?  The  great  things  to  be  executed  by  the 
means  of  mechanical  powers,  founded  on  geometrical  prin¬ 
ciples,  are  wonderful  to  the  Indian,  who  is  totally  ignorant 
thereof :  the  application  of  the  mere  lever  and  the" pulley 
would  aftonifh  him,  and  infinitely  more  the  faying  of  Ar- 
chemides,  Da  mihi  punCtum,  &  terram  movebo.  It  is  true, 
that,  when  the  machine  for  ftocking-w'eaving  wTas  firft  in¬ 
vented,  it  deprived  many  thoufands  of  their  bread  pro  tem¬ 
pore,  who  got  their  living  by  knitting  of  that  article  of  ap¬ 
parel  :  fo,  likewife,  when  printing  was  invented,  thofe  who 

were  fupported  by  mere  writing  were  gradually  laid  afide. _ 

But  no  one  will  prefume  to  maintain,  that,  if  other  nations 
fall  into  thefe,  and  fuch  like  arts,  whereby  they  greatly  leffen 
the  expence  of  their  manufactures,  we  ought  to  defpife  what 
they  embrace. 

Nothing  certainly  is  more  univerfally  beneficial  to  commerce 
in  general,  than  the  mechanic  arts,  which  are  founded  on 
geometrical  principles,  and  applicable  to  an  infinite  variety 
of  engines. — The  fupreme  wifdom,  by  creating  mah  fo  little 
and  fo  weak,  had,  in  all  appearance,  no  other  intention 
than  to  render  him  aCtive,  ingenious,  and  induftrious.  Sen- 
fible,  therefore,  of  his  indigence,  he  turns  himfelf  every 
way;  he  calls  to  his  fuccour  force  againft  force,  velocity  a- 
gainft  gravity,  and  gravity  againft  velocity,  one  Ihock,  in 
fhort,  againft  another.  Thus,  by  the  aid  of  mechanics, 
this  little  being,  not  above  five  or  fix  feet  high,  with  two  arms 
only,  will  difpatch  as  much  work  as  a  giant,  whom  onewould 
imagine  to  have  a  thoufand.  The  large  and  maffy  bodies 
wfith  which  nature  abounds  would  feem  almoft  to  drive  him 
to  defpair.  What  would  become  of  him,  when  any  violent 
tempeft  arifes  ?  How  will  he  crofs  rapid  and  deep  waters, 
that  obftrud:  his  paffage  ?  By  the  power  of  mechanics,  he 
keeps  nature  in  fubjedlion ;  the  winds  are  fubfervient  to  his 
dire&ion,  and  convey  him  at  pleafure  beyond  the  feas  ;  he 
ere£fs  fuch  edifices  as  will  ferve  from  one  age  to  another ; 
he  throws  fuch  bridges  over  rivers,  that  become  of  unfpeak- 
able  benefit  to  trade,  and  that  pofterity  will  look  on  with  ad¬ 
miration. 

The  moft  common  machines  made  ufe  of  to  fupply  his  want 
offtrength,  are  the  lever;  the  beam,  or  ballance,  with  e- 
qual  or  unequal  arms;  the  pulley,  fimple  or  compounded  ;  the 
fixed  or  moveable  pullies;  the  axle-tree  and  all  capftanes ; 
the  crane  and  calender ;  the  dented  w'heel,  the  ferew,  the 
wedge,  and  mills  of  all  kinds. — The  due  application  of  thefe 
to  the  ufes  of  trade  is  fo  great,  that  ftudies  of  this  kind  can¬ 
not  be  too  clofely  purfued  in  a  trading  nation.  See  the  article 
Mechanical  Arts. 

DESIG  N,  or  DESIGNIN  G,  in  the  manufactories,  ex- 
prefles  the  figures  wherewith  the  workman  enriches  his  fluff, 
or  filk,  and  which  he  copies  after  fome  painter,  or  eminent 
draughtfman  ;  as  in  diaper,  damafk,  and  other  flowered  filk 
and  tapeftry,  and  the  like,  &c 


In  undertaking  of  fuch  kinds  of  figured  fluffs,  it  is  neceflary, 


fays  Monf.  Savary,  that,  before  the  firft  ftroke  of  the  fhuttle, 
the  whole  defign  be  reprefented  on  the  threads  of  the  warp; 
we  do  not  mean  in  colours,  but  with  an  infinite  number  of 
little  packthreads,  which  being  difpofed  fo  as  to  raife  the 
threads  of  the  warp,  let  the  workmen  fee,  from  time  to  time, 
W'hat  kind  of  filk  is  to  be  put  in  the  eye  of  the  fhuttle  for  woof.  ■ 
1  his  method  of  preparing  the  work  is  called  reading  the  de¬ 
fign,  and  reading  the  figure,  which  is  performed  after  the  fol¬ 


lowing  manner : 


A  paper  is  provided,  confiderably  broader  than  the  fluff,  and 
of  a  length  proportionate  to  what  is  intended  to  be  reprefent¬ 
ed  thereon.  T  his  they  divide  lengthwife,  by  as  as  many  black 
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lines  as  there  are  intended  to  be  threads  in  the  warp  ;  andcrofs 
tlu-fe  lines  by  others  drawn  breadthwife,  which,  with  the 
former,  make  little  equal  fquares. 

On  the  paper  thus  fquared  the  draughtfman  defignshis  figures, 
and  heightens  them  with  colours,  as  he  fees  fit.  When  the 
defign  is  finifhed,  a  workman  reads  it,  while  another  lays  it 
on  the  fnnblot. 

To  read  the  defign,  is  to  tell  the  perfon  who  manages  the 
loom  the  number  of  fquares,  or  threads,  comprifed  In  the 
fpace  he  is  reading,  intimating,  at  the  fame  time,  whether 
it  is  ground  or  figure. 

To  put  what  is  ready  on  the  fimblot,  is  to  fatten  little  ttrinrs 
to  the  feveral  packthreads,  which  are  to  raife  the  threads 
named  :  this  they  continue  to  do,  ’till  the  whole  is  read, 
Every  piece  being  compofed  of  feveral  repetitions  of  the  fame 
defign,  when  the  whole  defign  is  drawn,  the  drawer  to  re- 
begm  the  defign  afrefh,  has  nothing  to  do  but  raife  the  little 
firings  with  flip  knots  to  the  top  of  the  fimblot,  which  he  had 
let  down  to  the  bottom.  This  he  is  to  repeat  as  is  neceffary 
’till  the  whole  be  manufactured.  ’ 

The  ribbon-  weavers  have  likewife  a  defign,  but  far  more 
fimple  than  that  we  have  deferibed.  It  is  drawn  on  paper, 
with  lines  and  fquares,  reprefenting  the  threads  of  the  warp 
and  wool,  but  inttcad  of  lines,  of  which  the  figures  of  the 
former  confiflr,  thefe  are  cpnflituted  of  points  only,  or  dots, 
placed  in  certain  of  the  little  fquares,  formed  by  the  inter'fec- 
tion  of  the  lines.  Thefe  points  mark  the  threads  of  the  warp 
that  are  to  be  railed,  and  the  fpaces  left  blank  denote  the 
threads  that  are  to  keep  their  fituation.  The  reft  is  managed 
as  in  the  former.  ° 

Dk  sj  G  N  is  aifo  ufed,  in  painting,  for  the  firft  idea  of  a  large 
work,  drawn  roughly,  and  in  little,  with  intention  to  be 
executed  and  finifhed  in  large.  The  art  of  painting  has  been, 
by  fome  of  the  greatett  matters,  divided  into  the^defign,  or 
draught,  the  proportion,  the  expreffion,  the  clair-obfcure, 
the  ordonnance,  the  colouring,  and  the  peripective.  Seethe 
article  P  a  IN  T  i  N  G. 

Defign  in  painting  is  the  fimple  contour,  or  outlines  of  the 
figures  intended  to  be  reprefented,  or  the  lines  that  terminate 
and  circumfcribe  them.  Such  defign  is  fometimes  drawn  in 
crayons,  oi  ink,  without  any  fhadovvs  at  all  ;  fometimes  it  is 
hatched,  that  is,  the  fhadows  are  exprefied  by  fenfibie  lines 
ufually  drawn  acrofs  each  other  with  the  pen,  crayon,  or 
graver.  Sometimes,  again,  the  fhadows  are  done  with  the 
crayon  rubbed,  fo  as  there  do  not  appear  any  lines :  at  other 
times,  the  grains  or  ftrokes  of  the  crayon  appear,  as  not  be¬ 
ing  rubbed  :  fometimes  the  defign  is  wafhed,  that  is,  the  ftia- 
dows  are  done  with  a  pencil,  in  Indian-ink,  or  fome  other 
liquor;  and  fometimes  the  defign  is  coloured,  that  is,  co¬ 
lours  are  laid  on  much  like  thofe  intended  for  the  grand  work. 

T  he  ellential  requifitesof  a  defign  are  correPcnefs,  good  tafte, 
elegance,  character,  diverfity,  expreffion,  and  perfpective! 
Correflnefs  depends  on  the  proportions,  and  a  knowledge  of 
anatomy.  Tatte  is  a  certain  manner  of  defigning,  peculiar 
to  one’s  felf,  derived  either  from  nature,  matters, °or  ftudies, 
or  ail  of  them  unitedly.  Elegance  gives  a  delicacy  that  not 
only  ftrikes  perfons  of  judgment,  but"  communicates  an  aoree- 
ablenefs  that  pleafes  univerfally.  The  charader  is  what  is 
peculiar  to  each  thing;  wherein  there  mutt  be  diverfity,  in- 
alrnuch  as  every  thing  has  it’s  particular  character  to  dittin- 
guifh  it.  The  expreffion  is  the  reprefentation  of  the  parts  of 
a  painting,  or  figure,  according  to  the  fituation  they  are  in 
vvith  refped  to  the  point  of  light. 

'  he  defign,  or  draught,  is  a  part  of  the  greatett  import  and 
extent  in  painting.  It  is  acquired  chiefly  by  genius  and  ap¬ 
plication,  rules  being  of  lefs  avail  here  th?n"in  any  of  the 
other  branches  of  the  art,  as  colouring,  clair-obfcure  ex¬ 
preffion,  Sic.  ’ 

I  he  principal  rules  given  by  the  beft  matters  that  regard  de¬ 
sign  are,  that  novices  accuttom  themfelves  to  copy  good  ori¬ 
ginals  at  firft  fight :  not  to  ufe  fquares  in  drawing,  for  fear  of 
Jtinung  and  confining  their  judgment :  to  defign  well  after 
the  hie,  before  they  begin  the  practice  of  perfpedive  rules  • 
m  defigning  after  the  life,  to  learn  to  adjuft  the  magnitude 
of  their  figures  to  the  vifual  angles,  and  the  difiance  of  the 
eye  from  the  model,  or  object:  to  mark  out  all  the  parts  of 
their  defign  before  they  begin  to  fliadow:  to  make  their  con¬ 
tours  in  great  pieces,  without  taking  notice  of  the  little 
mmcles,  and  other  breaks  :  to  make  themfelves  matters  of 
the  rules  of  perfpedive :  to  obferve  every  ftroke  as  to  it’s 
perpendicular  parallel  and  diftance;  and  particularly  fo  to 
compare,  and  oppofe  the  parts  that  meet  upon,  and  traverfe 
the  perpendicular,  as  to  form  a  kind  of  fquare  in  the  mind, 
whic.i  is  the  great,  and  almoft  the  only  rule  of  defigning 
juitiy  ;  to  have  a  regard  not  only  to  the  model,  but  affo  to 
he  part  already  defigned  ;  there  being  no  fuch  thing  as  de¬ 
igning  with  ftridjuftnefs,  but  by  comparing  and  propor¬ 
tioning  every  part  to  the  fiift. 

The  rdt  relates  to  perfpedive  ;  as  that  thofe  objeds  be  feen, 

3t  one  view,  where  rays  meet  in  a  point :  that  the  eye  and 
o  ject  be  always  conceived  2s  immoveable:  that  the  fpace, 
a,r  m£dlurn  between  them  be  conceived  tranfparent  :  and 
at  the  eye,  objed,  and  pidure,  be  at  a  juft  diftance,  which 

s  “  t,a]|y  d°uble  the  bignefs  of  the  fubjed,  or  pidure. 
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The  great  utility  of  the  art  of  j 

Sr"  *°  m“y  °'  °“r  '”‘lcr3  “  1“°“  him  uPm  tlJia 

‘  In  regard,  fays  that  gentle, -nan,  to  the  mechanic  arts  Kvonl  i 
defire  every  polite  reader  ,o  affift  me  will,  his  "'a 
and  every  art, ft  to  make  the  particular  application  „f 
nera!  remarts  to  himteff  and  his  own  bufmefs  :  fi.r  tiJuU'l 
enumerate  all  could  now  ,hi„k  0|;  „  wbom  d  1 

euherabrolutely  neceflary,  or  would  be  greatly  ufefiff  f 
Ihould  incur  the  charge  of  a  neediefs  prolixity,  i,  no:  of 
eretndmg  lower  than  the  picture  hitherto  given  of  my 
fubjea  may  fee,,,  to  require.  The  bailiff,  farmer,  and  all 
vvnoie  bufmefs  is  relative  to  lands,  may  include  themfelves 
in  what  we  have  (aid  or  the  furveyor ;  the  carpenter,  ma- 
lon,  bricklayer,  glazier,  with  fome  others  whofe  irades 
have  refped  to  building,  might  be  difpleafed,  if  put  in  any 
oiher  cl  a  fs  than  that  of  architeds;  and  real  arch  i  ted 
while  they  find  the  affiftanceof  thefe  artifts  necefiary  toexe- 
cute  their  defigns,  mutt  not  be  alhamed  to  Iheher  their 
auxiliaries.  All  whofe  employment  is  in  the  fiilhionintr  0f 
earth,  wood,  metal  or  flone,  or  in  ornamentin'*-  thewa- 
nous  utenfiis  of  life  faftioned  from  thefe,  mutt  acknowledge 
that  drawing  turns  greatly  to  their  account,  and  that  “if 
they  can  form  nodeiigns  of  their  own,  they  are  conftantiy 
obliged  to  copy  thofe  of  the  better  artitts. 

Weavers,  embroiderers,  and  others  employed  in  manufac¬ 
turing  of  iiiks  or  cottons,  are  obliged,  if  unbilled  them- 
c  ves,  to  have  recourfeto  thofe  who  profefs  pattern -draw - 
i<‘g  .  how  much  fuperiorto  thefe  dependent  artitts  fball 
we  efteem  thofe  engravers,  who,  with  great  neatnefs  of  the 
burm,  have  few  or  no  ideas  of  their  own  to  foliow,  and  are 
obliged  to  work  after  t.he  defigns  of  others  in  all  they  per- 

d  f  K  n°t°ccur  to  aI]  Tuch,  that  their  great 

ddect  is  the  want  of  /kill  in  the  art  of  drawing?  Can  any 
abour  feern  too  arduous,  if  by  it  they  may  attam  this  ortei- 
,  1  ,  ’  t,hls  animating  foul  of  ail  their  other  fkili  ?  I  leave 

this  thought  to  the  refledionof  every  one  who  is  fenfibie 
of  his  own  deficiency. 

*  ‘  ^ence  tlie  complaints  of  perfons  engaged  in  thofe  parts 
:  £  thf  weayin|  where  defign*,  invention  of,  as 
,  h  y',erm  K»  hncY’  are  concerned.  Thefe  men  have 
long  been  convinced  of  the  neceffity  of  drawing  in  thofe 
;  branches  and  with  great  concern  lament,  thatfnotwith! 

,  ‘‘andj"g  the  perfeftion  to  which  the  filk  manufacture  is 
,  br°ughc  in  London,  particularly  in  Spiral-Fields  our 
,  Sreateft  artlds>  for  want  of  {kill  to  delineate,  and  thereby 
‘  3n?eir°Wn  conceptions,  are,  in  the  article  of  bro- 
*  Crd  Jla  particular,  reduced  to  the  neceffity  either 

«  of  callingm  the  affiilance  of  the  better-inftrudied  fficugh. 

«  French,  who  refide  among  them  or 

of  fervilely  imitating  their  lefs  elaborate  performances. 
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In  a  word,  the  aftronomers  cannot  in  fancy  parcel  out  the 
heavens,  nor  the  geographer  deferibe  the  divifions  of  the 
ca  v  t  at  really  exitt,  without  fome  proficiency  in  the  art 
ot  drawing.  Under  the  diredion  of  thefe  we  place  all  the 
artitts  who  work  on  mftruments  for  the  meafure  of  time  or 
ipace,  by  whatfoever  denomination  they  are  known.  Not 
one  of  thefe  mechanics  but  is  ftridly  bound  to  the  rules  of 
exad  proportion. 

To  navigators,  continues  this  gentleman  in  another  place 
who  traverfe  the  vaft  ocean,  and  whofe  fafety  depends^pon 
their  knowledge  of  their  fituation  every  moment,  the  art 
o  drawing  is  (o  abfolutely  necefiary,  that  the  nededof  it 
‘  %to  a!^  been  equally  fatal  and  unaccountable.  In  the 
art  of  war  how  requifite  it  is,  and  how  fihamefully  it  has 
on  our  part  been  pretermitted,  the  recent  experience  of  the 
four  or  five  years  laft  elapfed,  does  but  too  fully  demon- 
vrate.  We  can  only  hope  that  the  inftitutions  at  Wool¬ 
wich  and  1  ortfmouth,  by  training  Up  a  fufficient  number 
t  °,Vounf  mc.n  m  the  ufeful  parts  of  knowledge,  of  which 
{  tn,s  of  drawing  is  one  of  the  moft  efiential,  may  vindicate 
t  to.,our  na^°f’  in  fjIUire  wars,  as  much  appJaufe  for  our 
t  m,lltary  TkiII,  as  is  now  given  without  referve  to  our 
courage.  If  vve  do  not  imitate  our  neighbours  in  an  art 
c  ^hlch  ,s  now  become  fo  efFedual,  as  almoft  to  take  the 
t  Place  numbers,  weight,  and  perfonal  prowefs,  how  flial 
we.  ev^r  b°ps  again  to  conquer  them  in  the  field,  or  to 
‘  maintain  our  fuperiority  over  them  on  the  ocean  ? 

‘  In  thc  Ordonnance  Marine,  Lewis  XIV.  orders’  «  That 
*  ^,lere  bs  piofefibrs  to  teach  navigation  publicly  in  all  the 
Tea-port  towns,  who  mutt:  know  defigning,  and  teach  it 

«  thc,A  cho  ar^’  ordi,1'  to  lay  d°wn  the  appearances  of 
coafts,  and  the  like.  They  are  to  keep  their  fchools  open, 
and  read  four  times  a  week  to  the  feamen,  where  they  mute 

uZ  Tuf  ^  f?herneS’  comPafi'es,  quad  rants,'  aftro- 
!abes,  and  all  books  and  mftruments  necefiary  to  teach  their 

art.  I  he  mredors  of  hofpitals  are  obliged  to  fend  thither 
yearly,  two  or  three  of  their  boys  to  be  taught,  and  to  fur- 

8  G  “  nifh 
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«  nifli  them  with  books  2nd  inftruments.  Thofe  profellors 
‘  are  obliged  to  examine  the  journals  depofited  in  the  office  of 
4  admiralty,  in  the  places  of  their  eftablifhment,  to  corredf 

*  the  errors  in  prefence  of  the  feamen,  and  to  reftore  them 
4  within  a  month.’ 

*  King  Charles  II.  who  well  underflood  the  importance  of 
4  eftablifhments  of  this  nature,  founded  fuch  a  fchool  in 

*  Chrift’s  Hofpital,  which  has  produced  many  eminent  pro- 
‘  ficients.  King  William  eflablifhed  a  mathematical  ledture, 

*  to  breed  up  engineers  and  officers ;  which  was  difcontinued, 
4  however,  aftet  the  peace  of  Ryfwic.  The  fault  of  the 
4  Engl  1  flat  has  ufually  been,  tonegledl  the  means  of  teaching 
4  military  qualifications  when  the  ufe  of  them  has  not  been 
4  immediately  neceflary.  But  the  above-mentioned  fchools, 

'  4  now  eftablifhed  at  Woolwich  and  Portfmouth,  to  teach 

*  the  arts  relating  to  war,  feem  to  promife  a  more  lafting  du- 

*  ration. 

4  It  appears  from  the  account,  lately  publifhed,  of  the  mod 
4  remarkable  voyage  of  the  prefent  age,  that  the  honourable 

*  gentleman,  fince  called  up  to  the  rank  of  nobility,  who 

*  commanded  in  it,  had  a  true  fenfe  of  the  whole  duty  of  his 
4  employment,  and  looked  upon 'the  application  of  a  fkill  in 
4  drawing  as  no  inconfiderable  part  of  it.  We  mull  take  the 
4  fentiments,  in  the  introduction  of  that  work,  for  the  com- 
4  mander’s  own,  though  publifhed  under  another  name. 
4  They  are  fo  full  to  the  point  I  am  upon,  and  their  autho- 
4  rity  is  fo  much  better  than  my  own,  that  a  quotation  from 
“  them  will  fupply  the  place  of  much  that  I  mult  elfe  have 
4  laid  upon  the  fubjeft  of  drawing,  with  refpeCt  to  the 
4  public. 

4  I  cannot,  fays  Mr.  Walter,  in  the  right  honourable  lord 
4  Anfon’s  Voyage  round  the  world,  finifh  this  introduction, 

4  without  adding  a  few  reflections  on  a  matter  very  nearly 
4  connected  with  the  prefent  fubjeCt,  and,  as  I  conceive, 

4  neither  deftitute  of  utility,  nor  unworthy  of  the  attention 
4  of  the  public;  I  mean,  the  animating  my  countrymen, 

4  both  in  their  public  and  private  ftations,  to  the  encourage- 
4  ment  and  purfuit  of  all  kinds  of  geographical  and  nautical 
4  obfervations,  and  of  every  fpecies  of  mechanical  and  com- 
4  merciai  information.  It  is  by  a  fettled  attachment  to  thefe 
4  feemingly  minute  particulars,  that  our  ambitious  neigh- 
4  bours  have  eftablifhed  fome  part  of  that  power  with  which 
4  we  are  now  ftruggling  :  and,  as  we  have  the  means  in  our 
4  hands  of  purfuing  thofe  fubjeCts  more  effeClually  than  they 
4  can,  it  would  be  a  diftionour  to  us  longer  to  negled  fo 
4  eafy  and  beneficial  a  practice  :  for,  as  we  have  a  navy 
4  much  more  numerous  than  theirs,  great  part  of  which  is 
4  conftantly  employed  in  very  diftant  ftations,  either  in 
4  the  protection  of  our  colonies  and  commerce,  or  in  affift- 
4  ing  our  allies  againft  the  common  enemy,  this  gives  us 
4  frequent  opportunities  of  furnifhing  ourfelves  with  fuch 
4  kind  of  materials  as  are  here  recommended,  and  fuch  as 
4  might  turn  greatly  to  our  advantage,  either  in  war  or 
4  peace. 

4  For,  not  to  mention  what  might  be  expeCted  from  the 
4  officers  of  the  navy,  if  their  application  to  thefe  fubjeCts 
4  were  properly  encouraged,  it  would  create  no  new  ex- 
4  pence  to  the  government  toeftablifh  a  particular  regulation 
4  for  this  purpofe  ;  fince  all  that  would  be  requifite  would  be 
4  conftantly  to  embark  on  board  fome  of  our  men  of  war, 

4  which  are  fent  on  thefe  diftant  cruizes,  a  perfon,  who, 

4  with  the  character  of  an  engineer,  and  the  fkill  and  talents 
4  neceflary  to  that  profeffion,  fhould  be  employed  in  draw- 
4  ing  fuch  coafts,  and  planning  fuch  harbours,  as  the  fhip 
4  fhould  touch  at,  and  in  making  fuch  other  obfervations  of 
4  all  kinds,  as  might  either  prove  of  advantage  to  future  na- 
4  vigators,  or  might  any  ways  tend  to  promote  the  public 
4  fervice. 

4  Befides,  perfons  habituated  to  this  employment  (which  could 
4  not  fail,  at  the  fame  time,  of  improving  them  in  their  pro- 
4  per  bufinefs)  would  be  extremely  ufeful  in  many  other  lights, 

4  and  might  ferve  to  fecure  our  fleets  from  thofe  difgraces, 

4  with  which  their  attempts  againft  places  on  fhore  have  been 
4  often  attended  :  and,  in  a  nation  like  ours,  where  all  fci- 
4  ences  are  more  eagerly  and  univerfally  purfued,  and  better 
4  underftood  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  proper  fub- 
4  je&s  for  fuch  employments  could  not  be  lone  wanting  if 
due  encouragement  were  given  to  them. 

4  ft  his  method  here  recommended  is  known  to  have  been  fre¬ 
quently  pradifed  by  the  French,  particularly  in  the  inftance 

*  of  Monf.  F'rezier,  who  has  publifhed  a  celebrated  voyage 
4  to  the  South-Seas:  for  this  perfon,  in  the  year  17 11,  was 
4  purpofely  fent  by  the  French  king  into  that  country,  on 

board  a  merchantman,  that  he  might  examine  and  defcribe 
tne  coaft,  and  take  plans  of  all  the  fortified  places,  the 
4  better  to  enable  the  French  to  profecute  their  illicit  trade, 
t  or,.*n  ca^e  °f  a  ruptufe  with  the  court  of  Spain,  to  form 
t  i-tr  enterprizes  in  thofe  feas  with  more  readinefs  and 
certainty. 

4  Should  vve  purfue  this  method,  we  might  hope,  that  the 
t  emu'atl°n  among  thofe  who  were  thus  employed,  and  the 
t  cxP",,eHCe’  which,  even  in  time  of  peace,  they  would 
{  ,  ?re  f  acquire,  might  at  length  promife  us  a  number  of 

*  able  engineers,  and  might  efthce  the  national  fcandal, 
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4  which  our  deficiency  in  that  fpecies  of  men  has  fometimes 
4  expofed  us  to  :  and,  furely,  every  ftep  to  encourage  and 
4  improve  this  profeffion,  is  of  great  moment  to  the  public- 
4  as  no  perfons,  when  they  are  properly  inftru&ed,  make 
4  better  returns  in  war,  for  the  encouragement,  and  emoiu- 
4  ments  beftowed  on  them  in  time  of  peace.  Of  which  the 
4  advantages  the  French  have  reaped  from  their  dexterity 
4  (too  numerous  and  recent  to  be  foon  forgot)  are  an  ample 

4  And  having  mentioned  engineers,  or  fuch  as  are  fkilled  in 
4  drawing,  and  the  other  ufeful  practices  of  that  profeffion, 
4  as  the  propereft  perfons  to  be  employed  in  theft  foreign 
4  enquiries,  I  cannot  (as  it  offers  itfelf  fo  naturally  to  the 
4  fubjedl  in  hand)  but  lament;  how  very  im  per  fed  many  of 
4  our  accounts  of  diftant  countries  are  rendered,  by  the  rda- 
4  tors  being  unfkilful  in  drawing,  and  in  the  general  prirsei- 
4  pies  of  furveying,  even  where' other  abilities  have  not  been 
4  warning.  Had  more  of  our  travellers  been  initiated  in 
4  thefe  acquirements,  and  had  there  been  added  thereto 
4  fome  little  (kill  in  the  common  aftronomical  obfervations, 

4  (all  which  a  perfon  of  ordinary  talents  might  attain  with  a 
4  very  moderate  fhare  of  application)  we  fhould,  by  this 
4  time,  have  fee ri  the  geography  of  the  globe  much  correder 
4  than  we  now  find  it;  the  dangers  of  navigation  would  have 
4  been  confiderably  leflened,  and  the  manners,  arts,  and  pro- 
4  duce  of  foreign  countries,  would  have  been  much  better 
4  known  to  us  than  they  are.  Indeed,  when  I  confider  the 
4  ftrong  incitements  that  all  travellers  have  to  acquire  fotr.e 
4  part,  at  leaft,  of  thefe  qualifications,  efpecially  drawn  g ; 

4  when  I  confider  how  much  it  would  facilitate  their  obftr- 
4  vations,  affift  and  ftrengrhen  their  memories,  and  of  how 
4  tedious,  and  often  unintelligible,  a  load  of  deicription  it 
4  would  rid  them,  I  cannot  but  wonder  that  any  perfon; 

4  that  intends  to  vifit  diftant  countries,  with  a  view  of  in- 
4  forming either  himfelf  or  others,  fhould  be  unfurntfhtd  with 
4  fo  ufeful  a  piece  of  fkill. 

4  And,  to  inforce  this  argument  ftill  farther,  I  muft  a^d, 

4  that,  befides  the  ufes  of  drawing  which  are  already  men- 
4  tioned,  there  is  one,  which,  though  not  fo  obvious,  is  yet; 

4  perhaps,  of  more  confequence  than  all  that  has  been  hi- 
4  therto  urged ;  and  that  is,  that  thofe  who  are  accuftomed 
4  to  draw  objects,  obferve  them  with  more  diftinCtnefs  th  n 
4  others  who  are  not  habituated  to  this  pra&ice:  for  we  may 
4  eafily  find,  by  a  little  experience,  that,  in  viewing  anyob- 
4  je<£I,  however  fimple,  our  attention  or  memory  is  fcaady 
4  at  any  time  fo  ftrong,  as  to  enable  us,  when  we  have  turn- 
4  ed  our  eyes  away  from  it,  to  recolledt  exactly  every  pai  it 
4  conlifted  of,  and  to  recall  all  the  circumftances  of  ii  p- 
4  pearance;  fince,  on  examination,  it  will  be  difcoveied, 

4  that  in  fome  we  were  miftaken,  and  others  vve  had  over- 
4  looked  :  but  he  that  is  employed  in  drawing  what  he  lees, 

4  is  at  the  fame  time  employed  in  retftifying  this  ina  ten- 
4  tion  ;  for,  by  confronting  his  ideas  copied  on  the  paper; 

4  with  the  object  he  intends  to  reprefent,  he  finds  in  what 
4  manner  he  has  been  deceived  in  it’s  appearance,  and  hence 
4  in  time  acquires  the  habit  of  obferving  much  more'at  one 
4  view,  and  retains  what  he  fees  with  more  corredlnefs,  than 
4  he  could  ever  have  done  without  his  practice  and  proficiency 
4  in  drawing. 

4  If  what  has  been  faid  merits  the  attention  of  travellers  of 
4  all  forts,  it  is,  I  think,  more  particularly  applicable  to  the 
4  gentlemen  of  the  navy  ;  fince,  without  drawing  and  plan- 
4  ning,  neither  charts  nor  views  of  land  cap  be  taken;  and, 

4  without  thofe,  it  is  fuffieiently  evident,  that  navigation 
4  is  at  a  ful)  ftand.  It  is  doubtleis  from  a  perfuafion  of  thefe 
4  qualifications,  that  his  majefty  has  eftablifhed  a  drawing- 
4  mafter  at  Portfmouth,  for  the  inftruffion  of  thofe  who  are 
4  prefumed  to  be  afterwards  intrufted  with  the  command  of 
4  the  royal  navy  :  and  though  fome  have  been  fo  far  milled, 

4  as  to  fuppofe,  that  the  perfection  of  fea-officers  confiffedin 
4  a  turn  of  mind  and  temper  refembling  the  boifterous  ele- 
4  ment  they  had  to  deal  with,  and  have  condemned  all  !i- 
4  terature  and  fcience  as  effeminate,  and  derogatory  to  that 
4  ferocity,  which,  they  -would  perfuade  us,  was  the  moft 
4  unerring  charadferiftic  of  courage  :  yet  it  is  to  be  hoped, 

4  that  fuch  abfurdities  as  thefe  have  at  no  time  been  authorized 
4  by  the  public  opinion,  and  that  the  belief  of  them  daily  di- 
4  minifhes.’ 

Since  the  firft  publication  of  this  work,  the  Society  of 
Arts,  Manufactures  and  Commerce,  has  been  efta¬ 
blifhed  ;  and,  from  the  encouragement  they  have  given,-  the 
art  of  Designing  has  been  far  more  cultivated  in  this  king¬ 
dom  than  heretofore  :  notwithftanding,  this  fociety  does  not 
as  yet  feem  to  be  planned  upon  the  moft  ufeful  foundation 
that  it  might  be,  fee  the  article  Royae  Society,  the  con- 
clufive  Remarks  thereon. 

DEVONSH  IRE,  has  the  Englifh  channel  on  the  fouth, 
Briftol  cnannel  on  the  north,  is  divided  on  the  weft  from 
Cornwall,  by  the  river  Tamar,  and  is  bounded  on  the  eaft 
with  Somerfetfhirc.  N 

ft  is  about  6g  miles  in  length,  66  in  breadth,  and  200  in 
circumference,  being  the  largeft  and  moft  populous  county  in 
England,  Yorkfhire  excepted. 

The  air  is  mild,  except  on  the  hills  and  dry  heaths,  where,  if 
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{harp,  ’tis  healthful.  The, foil  various,  in  fome  parts  moorifli 
and  barren,  in  others  as  fruitful,  efpecially  the  fouthern  parts, 
called  the  Garden  of  Devonfhire. 

That  part,  called  the  South  Hams,  is  famous  for  it’s  rough 
cyder:  and  it’s  tin  mines  were  formerly  in  great  abundance, 
but  there  is  very  little  tin  dug  in  this  county  now. 

It’s  commodities  are  corn,  cattle,  wool,  &c.  and  it’s  manu- 
fa&ures,  kerlies,  ferges,  druggets,  perpetuana’s,  long  ells, 
{balloons,  narrow  cloths,  See.  as  alfo  bone-lace. 

Chief  rivers  are  Tamar,  Tave  Lad,  Ock,  Tame,  Touridge, 
Ex,  and  Dart.  , 

Exeter,  the  chief  city,  and  one  of  the  principal  in  the  king¬ 
dom  for  it’s  building,  wealth,  extent,  and  number  of  in- 
•  habitants.  The  fea  flowed  up  formerly  to  the  very  walls  of 
the  city,  and  fhips  could  load  and  unload  at  that  called  the 
Water-Gate:  an  advantage  they  were  afterwards  deprived 
of,  but  have  fince  recovered  by  the  contrivances  of  fluicesand 
gates,  that  veflels  of  150  tons  can  now  come  up  to  their  key. 
Of  all  it’s  fairs,  which  are  feven,  Lammas-fair  is  thegreateft, 
being  much  frequented  by  mercers,  linen-drapers,  haber- 
dafhers,  &c.  from  London ;  and  it  lafts  three  whole,  and 
two  half  days. 

As  great  a  trade  as  is  now  carried  on  here,  for  ferges,  and 
other  woollen  goods,  in  which  ’tis  computed  that  600,000 1. 
at  leaf!:  is  yearly  traded  for;  yet  were  the  markets  for  wool, 
yarn,  and  kerfeys,  not  eredled  till  the  30th  of  Henry  the 
VUIth,  before  which  the  merchants  drove  a  confiderable 
trade  to  Spain  and  France.  There  w'ere  weavers  here  before 
Henry  VIII.  but  Crediton  kept  the  wool-market  and  cloth- 
trade.  The  ferge-market,  kept  weekly,  is  faid  to  be  the 
greatefl:  in  England,  next  to  the  brig  market  at  Leeds;  and 
that  fometimes  as  many  ferges  have  been  fold  in  a  week,  as 
hmount  to  60  or  80,000  1.  for,  befides  the  vaft  quantities  of 
■woollen  goods  ufually  fhipped  for  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy, 
the  Dutch  give  large  commiffions  for  buying  up  ferges,  per¬ 
petuana’s,  &c.  for  Holland  and  Germany.  That  to  France 
is  not  very  confiderable,  and  too  much  of  what  there  is,  is 
in  the  hands  of  fmugglers,  that  mifehievous  praftice  being 
moft  fuccefsful  on  the  fouth  coafl  of  England.  ’Tis  particu¬ 
larly  remarked  of  this  city,  that  it  is  almoft  as  full  of  gentry 
as  of  tradefmen,  and  that  there  have  been  more  mayors  and 
bailiffs  of  it,  who  have  defeended  from,  or  given  rife  to, 
good  families,  than  of  any  other  of  it’s  bigrefs  in  England  ; 
it’s  great  t»ade  and  fiourifhing  ftate  tempting  gentlemen  to 
fettle  their  fons  here,  contrary  to  the  practice  in  the  midland 
and  northern  counties;  where,  according  to  the  vain  and 
ruinous  notion  of  the  Normans,  trade  was  left  to  the  vulgar, 
and  gentlemen  were  not  to  foul  their  fingers  with  it.  See  the 
article  Commerce. 

Prom  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ex  to  Torbay,  the  fhore  is  full 
of  villages,  but  nothing  remarkable  for  traffic. 

Torbay  is  famous  for  the  landing  of  the  prince  of  Orange, 

.  afterwards  king  of  Great  Britain,  with  his  army,  in  1688. 

Dartmouth  town  and  harbour,  are  five  miles  wreft  from 
Berry-Point,  which  is  the  weft  part  of  land  that  makes  the 
bay:  being  on  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dart,  a  river  of  a 
long  courfe  and  deep  channel,  and  which  makes  an  excellent 
harbour  at  this  place,  able  to  receive  a  royal  navy.  The  en¬ 
trance,  indeed,  is  narrow,  but  the  channel  is  good  ;  and 
’tis  commanded  by  a  caftle,  fo  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  that  nothing  can  pafs  but  under  the  very  muzzle  of 
it’s  guns. 

The  town  has  a  large  key,  is  very  populous,  and  the  mer¬ 
chants  have  here  great  bufinefs,  being  feated  as  it  were  in  the 
center  of  the  pilchard  fifbing,  which  they  manage  very 
much  to  advantage.  They  alfo  trade  confiderably  with 
France,  Portugal,  and  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  feveral 
very  good  fhips  belong  to  the  town.  They  have  likewile 
very  confiderable  trade  to  Newfoundland. 

It  is  to  be  obferved  here,  and  I  (peak  it  now  for  the  whole 
coafl:,  that  in  all  the  towns  that  lie  thereon,  beginning  at 
Southampton  and  reaching  the  land’s  end,  and  even  after 
that  into  the  Severn  fea,  and  fo  to  both  fides  of  that  fea,  the 
V/elfh  as  well  asEnglifh,  there  are  abundance  of  confider¬ 
able  merchants,  who  trade  independent  of  London,  having- 
two  particular  branches,  which  they  manage  with  great  fuc- 
cefs,  exclufive  of  their  ordinary  correfpondence  ;  namely, 
the  pilchard  and  herring-fifheries,  and  the  Newfoundland 
fifhing.  They  deal  very  largely  alfo  in  other  things,  as  in 
the  ferges  and  manufactures  of  Exeter,  and  of  other  parts  of 
Devonfhire,  and  efpecially  in  copper  and  block-tin,  plenti¬ 
fully  found  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall  and  fomC  in  Devon¬ 
fhire,  and  hardly  any  where  elfe  in  England. 

P 1.  y  m  0  u  t  h,  anciently  no  more  than  a  fifhing- towrt,  is  now 
the  largeft  in  the  fhire,  containing  near  as  many  fouls  as  Ex¬ 
eter,  and  is  one  of  the  chief  magazines  in  the  kingdom, 
owing  to  it’s  port,  one  of  the  biggeft  and  fafeft  in  England, 
having  two  harbours,  capable  of  containing  icco  fail. 

It  has  a  good  pilchard-fifhing  on  the  coaft,  and  drives  a  con¬ 
fiderable  trade  to  the  Streights  and  Weft- Indies. 

B  a  r  n si  a  pi.  e  has  a  pood  trade  to  America  and  to  Ireland, 
from  whence  ’tis  an  eftablifhed  port  for  landing  woof;  and 
imports  more  wine  ami  other  merchandize  than  Biddeford, 

•  and  is  every  whit  as  confiderable  j  for,  though  it’s  rival  cures 
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more  fifh,  yet  Barnftaple  drives  a  greater  trade  with  the 
lerge-makers  of  I  iverton,  Taunton,  and  Exeter,  who  come 
hither  to  buy  fhad- filh,  wool,  yarn,  Sec. 

Honi  1  on  is  an  ancient  borough  ;  the  firft  ferge  manufacture  in 
Devonfhire  was  here;  but ’tis  now  much'employed  in  that 
of  lace,  and  the  broadeft  fort  made  in  England,  of  which 
great  quantifier  are  fent  to  London. 

Ashburton,  fituated  among  hills,  noted  for  mines  of  tin  and 
copper,  and  has  a  manufacture  of  ferge. 

Clifton  Dartmouth  Hardness,  has  a  harbour  where 
500  fail  of  fhips  may  ride  fafe;  here  live  Come  confiderable 
merchants,  who  trade  to  Portugal,  Italy,  and  the  plantations, 
hut  efpecially  to  Newfoundland,  and  from  thence  to  Italy’ 
Ccc,  'with  fifh,  Lefides  this,  a  pilchard-fifhery  is  carried  on 
hereabouts,  with  the  greatefl:  number  of  veflels  of'  any  port 
in  the  weft,  except  Falmouth. 

Tiverton  is  an  ancient  town,  noted  for  the  greatefl  wool¬ 
len  manufacture  in  the  county  next  to  Exeter. 

Biddeford  is  inhabited  by  wealthy  merchants,  who  fend 
fleets  yearly  to  the  Weft-Indies,  particularly  Virginia  and 
Newfoundland,  and  to  Ireland,  from  whence  ’tifanefta- 
blilhed  port  as  well  as  Barnftaple,  for  landing  wool  :  forty  or 
fifty  fail,  belonging  to  this  port,  have  been  employed  to  fetch 
cod  from  Newfoundland :  and  others  are  fent  to  Liverpool 
and  Warrington  for  rock-falk,  which  is  here  diflolved  by  the 
fea- water  into  brine,  and  then  boiled  up  into  a  new’ fait, 
juftly  called  fait  upon  lalt,  with  which  they  cure  their  herrings. 
DIAMOND.  Stones  of  this  denomination  admitting  of  a 
branch  of  trade  of  no  little  extent,  we  may  reafonably 
enough  expeCt,  that  the  reader  would  judge  it  a  material 
omifiion,  it  we  were  to  take  no  notice  of  them. 

I  he  genuine  diamond  is  a  pure,  hard,  folid,  tranfparent, 
fparkling,  precious  fubftance ;  the  moft  perfeCt  of  all  the 
gems  of  the  cryftal  kind;  excelling  all  other  bodies  in  the 
luftre  of  it’s  refleCling  light,  and  enduring  the  fierceft  fire 
for  a  very  long  time,  without  melting. 

As  the  fize,  fo  is  the  fhape  of  diamonds  irregular.  Yet  It 
feems  to  have  one  determinate  form,  into  which  it  naturally 
concretes,  when  unimpeded  by  foreign  accidental  matter; 
and  fo  have  the  various  falts  ;  and  art  can  eafily  obftruCt  thofe 
falts  from  cryftallizing  in  their  natural  determinate  fi»ure, 
and  givethem  very  different  and  irregular  forms. — What  art 
is  capable  of  doing  above  ground,  we  may  prefume  nature 
may  do  by  accident  under  it :  common  cryftal  and  fpar,  which 
have  their  natural  fpecificated  figures,  and  angular  forms, 
generate  into  irregular  and  Ihapelefs  maffes. 

The  diamond  is  often  blemilhed,  with  white,  yellow,  or 
black  fpots,  which  greatly  diminifh  it’s  fplendor,  and  there¬ 
fore  it’s  value,  whence  divers  pra&ices  have  been  ufed  to  get 
them  out.  They  are  of  different  colours,  white,  yellowilh, 
bluilh,  reddifh,  &c. 

They  confift  of  cryftal  laminae,  fomewhat  in  the  nature  of 
Iceland  cryftal,  fo  that  fkiiful  lapidaries  can  frequently  fepa- 
rate  them  with  the  edge  of  a  knife.  They  are  not  calcinable 
by  common  fire,  nor  in  the  focus  of  a  burning-glafs,  if  only 
the  plain  flat  furfaces  be  thus  expofed  to  the  Cuffs  rays;  but, 
if  the  edges  of  the  plates  are  turned  to  the  rays,  they  fplit,- 
feparate,  and  run  into'  a  kind  of  glafs,  which  has  not  the 
luftre  of  a  diamond. 

The  diamond,  the  moft  readily  of  all  fubftances,  emits  fire 
with  fteel. 

It  makes  no  effervefcence,  nor  fuffers  any  the  leaft  change 
in  the  moft  powerful  acid  rnenftruums. 

The  common  colour  of  diamonds  being  generally  known  by 
fight,  ’tis  not  neceffary,  nor  would  it  be  eafy,  to  deferibe  it 
by  words  ;  the  moft  ufual  colour  of  thefe  gems  is  not  the  on¬ 
ly  one.  That  celebrated  French  jeweller,  Monfieur  Taver¬ 
nier,  gives  an  account  of  a  fair  diamond  that  he  had,  of 
a  very  red  colour.  There  are  others  of  a  golden  yellow, 
which  might  be  taken  for  an  excellent  topaz. 

That  the  real  virtues  of  gems  may  be  probably  derived  from 
the  metalline,  or  mineral  tin&ures,  or  rather  corpufcles  that 
were  imbodied  with  the  matter  of  the  gem,  whilft  it  was  yet 
fluid,  or  foft,  and  afterwards  coagulated  therewith,  appears 
probable;  becaufe  fome  have  been  really  difeovered  to  be 
impregnated  with  metalline,  and  more  particularly  with  fer- 
rugineous  particles,  if  we  may  credit  the  great  Mr.  Boyle’s 
afiertion,  in  regard  to  an  experiment  made  with  his  own 
hands;  for  he,  having  taken  a  moderately  vigorous  loadftone, 
and  applied  it  to  a  diamond  of  a  dull  colour,  found  that  it 
had  in  it  panicles  enough  of  a  ferrugineous  nature,  to  make, 
it  magnetic ;  and  obferved,  that  it  would  not  only  fuffer  it- 
felf  to  be  taken  up  by  the  ftrongeft  pole  of  the  loadftone, 
but,  when  that  pole  was  offered  within  a  convenient  diftancc, 
it  would  readily  leap  through  the  air  to  fallen  itfelf  to  it. 
Jewellers  and  lapidaries,  and,  indeed,  the  general  opinion  of 
mankind,  allow,  that  the  goodnefs  of  diamonds  confifts  in 
their  water  or  colour,  luftre  and  weight :  the  white  isefteem- 
ed  the  moft  perfect  colour:  their  blemilhes  and  imperfections 
confift  in  veins,  flaws,  fpecks  of  red  or  black  land,  and  a 
bluilh  or  yellowifn  call. 

European  artifts  examine  the  goodnefs  of  their  rough  dia¬ 
monds,  by  day  light  ;  the  Indians  do  it  by  night  ;  in  order 
to  which,  fays  M.  Savary,  they  make  a  hale  in  a  wall  a  foot 
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fquare,  and  place  a  lamp  therein,  with  a  thick  wick,  by  the 
light  of  which  they  form  a  judgment  of  the  quality  of  the 
ftone. 

Dr  Wall,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions,  feems  to  have 
fell  upon  a  good  method  of  judging  of  thefe  gems  :  a  dia- 
,  inond,  with  an  cafy  flight  fri&ion  i.n  the  dark,  with  any  foft 
animal  fubftance,  as  woollen,  filk,  or  the  like,  appears  lu¬ 
minous  in  it  s  whole  body  :  if  you  continue  rubbing  it  for 
fome  time,  and  then  expofe  it  to  the  eye,  it  will  remain  lu¬ 
minous  for  fome  time.  If  the  fun  be  eighteen  degrees 
below  the  horizon,  holding  up  a  piece  of  bays,  or  flanne 
ftretched  tight  between  both  han'ds  at  fome  diftance  from  the 
eye,  and  another  rubbing  the  other  fide  of  the  bays,  or  flan¬ 
nel,  pretty  brifkly  with  a  diamond,  the  light  is  much  more 
fplendid  and  delightful  than  any  other  way.  But  what  the 
doctor  judges  the  molt  extraordinary  is,  that  a  diamond,  be- 
ing  expoled  to  the  open  air,  in  view  of  the  fky,  gives  almoft 
the  lame  light  of  itfelf,  without  rubbing,  as  if  rubbed  in  a 
dark  room:  but,  if  in  the  open  air,  you  put  the  hand,  or 
any  thing  elfe  a  little  over  it,  to  prevent  it’s  open  and  im¬ 
mediate  communication  with  the  fky,  it  gives  no  light,  which 
is  a  diftinguilhing  criterion  of  a  diamond. 

Rough  Diamond  is  the  ftone  as  nature  produces  it  in  the 
mines. 

Brilliant  Diamond  is  that  quite  flat  underneath,  but  it’s 
upper  part  cut  in  divers  little  faces,  ufually  triangles,  the  up¬ 
permost  whereof  terminate  in  a  point. 

Table  Diamond  is  that  which  has  a  large  fquare  face  a- 
top,  encompafl'ed  with  four  Idler. 

Diamond-Cutter  is  an  artificer  who  cuts  diamonds,  is 
Skilled  and  deals  in  them.  See  the  more  general  article  La¬ 
pidary, 

Of  the  Diamond  Mines,  and  trafficking  thereat. 

The  places  whence  we  have  diamonds,  are  the  Eaft- Indies 
and  the  Brafils;  they  are  found  in  the  former,  in  the  ifland 
of  Borneo,  and  in  the  kingdoms  of  Viflapour,  Golconda,  and 
Bengal.  In  all  thefe  places,  they  are  generally  found  clear 
and  colourlefs,  yet  are  fometimes  met  with,  tinged  with  the 
colours  of  the  other  gems,  by  the  mixture  of  fome  metalline, 
particles,  as  before  obferved,  according  to  Mr.  Boyle. 

They  are  found  partly  in  mines,  partly  in  rivers. 

At  Raolconda,  a  town  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  five  leagues  dif- 
tant  from  Golconda,  and  eight  or  nine  from  Viflapour,  in 
the  province  of  Conutica,  is  a  diamond  mine,  difeovered 
not  above  200  years  ago  :  therein  are  found  the  pureft  ftones 
with  the  moft  fplendid  water;  but  being  forced  to  get  them 
out  of  the  rocks,  with  a  great  iron-lever,  and  many  blows, 
they  frequently  flaw  the  diamonds  byfhivering  them,  and  make 
them  look  no  better  than  cryftal :  which  is  the  reafon  why 
there  are  fo  many  foft  ftones  found  in  this  mine,  though 
they  make  a  great  Ihew. 

If  a  ft  one  be  free  from  flaws,  they  give  it  only  a  turn  or  two 
upon  the  wheel,  that  it  may  lofe  as  little  as  poffible  of  it’s 
weight;  but,  if  it  has  any  flaws,  points,  or  black  fpecks, 
they  cut  it  into  facets,  and  work  the  flaw  into  a  ridn-e  to 
hide  it.  0 

The  diamond  trade  at  the  mines  is  free  and  juft,  and  tranf 
adted  without  any  talking  on  either  fide,  the  "buyer  and  feller 
exprefling  themfelves,  by  taking  each  other  by  the  hands ;  and 
fo,  in  the  fame  place  where  they  are  many  people,  a  par¬ 
cel  of  goods  ftiall  be  fold  feven  or  eight  times,  and  no  man 
know  it. 

At  Gani,  or  Colour,  feven  days  journey  from  Golconda  eaft- 
wards,  is  another  diamond  mine;  it  lies  between  the  town 
and  a  mountain;  and  the  nearer  they  dig  to  the  mountain 
the  larger  ftones  they  find;  but  there  is  none  on  the  top. 
This  mine  was  found  not  above  an  hundred  years  ao-0,  by  a 
countryman,  who,  digging  his  ground  to  fow  millet/ found  a 
large  diamond  25  carats  weight:  upon  which  the  rich  men 
in  the  town  fell  to  digging,  and  found,  as  they  do  to  this 

bigger  ftones  than  in  any  other  mines,  viz.  fome  above 
40  carats,  and  one  of  goo,  which  Margimola  prefented  to 
Aureng-Zeb. 

But  the  mifehief  of  thefe  ftones  is,  that  they  partake  of  the 
quality  of  the  foil,  and  are  few  of  them  quite'pure  and  clean, 
and  free  from  all  blemifh ;  fome  being  black,  others  red  and' 
others  yellow  and  green.  Near  Soumelpour,  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Bengal,  is  a  river  called  Gouel,  where  there  am 
diamonds  found  mixed  with  the  fand. 

In  the  ifland  of  Borneo,  which  is  the  largeft  ifland  in  the 
world,  is' another  river,  called  Succadan,  in  the  fand  whereof 
they  find  diamonds,  as  haid  as  any  in  the  other  mines;,  but 
the  queen  of  the  mine  will  permit  none  to  be  carried  out  of 
it;  fo  that  all  that  come  from  thence  are  conveyed  out  bv 
ftealth.  1  J 

At  Rocolconda  mine  they  weigh  by  mangolins,  which  are 
each  a  carat  and  1,  and  pay  in  new  pagodas,  as  they  do  alfo 
at  Colour.  J 

At  Soumelpour  mine,  they  weigh  by  rahs,  which  are  each  ’ 
or  a  carat,  and  pay  in  roupees.  s 

Of  the  value  of  diamonds  at  thofe  places. 

The  price  of  diamonds  here  is  thus  to  be  known  :  if  it  be 
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a  thick  ftone,  Well  fquared,  and  have  all  It’s  corners,  and 
the  water  be  white  and  lively,  without  fpecks- or  flaws/ fuch 
a  ftone  is  worth  ten  pounds  fifteen  Ih filings  Hefting;  or  of 
the  fame  value,  it  it  is  cut  in  facets,  which  they  call  a  rofe- 
diamond,  if  it  be  a  fair  breadth,  and  of  the  fame  perfection  • 
and,  if  a  ftone  weighs  more  carats,  it  is  railed  in  price.  Im/ 
perfect  diamonds  are  not  above  one  half  of  the  value  of  the 
perfect. 

Murfilli,  a  kingdom  northward  about  500  miles  from  Mala¬ 
bar.  T  hey  have  here  diamonds  in  their  hills,  which  thev 
fearch  for  after  great  rains.  * 

Here  the  diamonds  are  fo  (battered  in  the  earth,  and  lie  fa 
thin,  that,  in  the  moft  plentiful  mines,  his  rare  to  find  one 
in  digging,  or  ’till  they  have  prepared  the  ftilff,  and  fearched 
purpolely  for  them. 

Or  the  method  in  general  for  fearching  for  diamonds  in  the 

mines. 

Tne  diamonds  being  frequently  inclofed  in  hard  clods  of 
eartn,  and  the  new  mines  in  the  kingdom  of  Golconda,  in 
particular,  having  the  earth  fo  fixed  about  them,  thiy  can¬ 
not  move  it  lufficiently  to  difcover  their  tranlparency,  rill 
they  have  prepared  the  fluff,  and  fearched  very  vigilantly 
foi  them  ;  and  was  it  not  lor  the  peculiarity  of  their  form, 
they  would  not  know  them  from  other  ftones. 

At  thefirft  opening  of  the  mine,  the  unfkilful  labourers  fome¬ 
times,  to  try  what  they  have  found,  Jay  the  fubftance  on  a 
great  ftone,  and  ftriking  thereon  with  another,  to  their  coft- 
ly  experience,  difcover  they  have  broken  a  diamond. 

Near  the  place  where  they  dig  they  raife  a  wall,  with  fuch 
rugged  ftones  as  they  find  at  hand,  whereof  all  the  mines  af¬ 
ford  plenty,  of  about  two  feet  high,  and  fix  feet  over,  floor¬ 
ing  it  well  with  the  fame  ;  for  the  laying  of  which,  they 
no  other  mortar  than  the  earth  tempered  with  water. 
To  {Lengthen  and  cement  the  fame,  they  throw  up  a  bank 
againft  the  .fide  of  ft,  in  one  part  wheieof  they  leave  a  Imall 
vent  about  two  inches  from  the  bottom,  by  which  it  empties 
itfelf  into  a  little  pit  made  in  the  earth  to  receive  l'mail  ftones, 
if  by  chance  any  fhould  run  through. 

The  vent  being  flopped,  they  fill  the  ciftern  thev  have  made 
with  water,  leaking  therein  as  much  of  the  earth  they  dio- 
out  of  the  mine,  as  it  can  conveniently  receive  at  a  time/ 
breaking  the  clods,  picking  out  the  great  ftones,  and  ftirrino- 
the  whole  with  fhovels  ’till  the  water  is  all  muddy,  the  arat 
velly  earth  tailing  to  the  bottom  ;  after  which  they  open^he 
vent,  letting  out  the  foul  water,  and  lupply  it  with  clean,  ’till 
all  the  earthy  lubftance  be  walhed  away,  and  none  but  a 
gravelly  one  remains  at  the  bottom. 

Thus  they  continue  wafhing  for  feveral  hours  ’till  ten  o’clock 

in  the  morning,  and  then  ipread  the  gravelly  fluff  they  have 
fo  walhed,  on  a  place  made  plain  and  fmooth  for  that  pur- 
pofe  near  the  ciftern,  which  being  fo  dried  by  the  heat  of  the 
lun  at  that  time  of  the  day,  they  fo  vigilantly  look,  that  the 
fmalleft  bit  of  ajlone  can  hardly  efcape  them.  They  never 
examine  the  ftufr  they  have  waflied,  but  between  the  hours  of 
ten  and  three,  left  any  cloud,  by  interpohng,  intercept  the 
brilk  beams  ol  the  lun,  which  they  hold  Very  requilite  to 
affift  them  in  their  fearch,  thofe  diamonds  conftantly  reflect¬ 
ing  them  when  they  thine  on  them,  rendering  themfelves 
thereby  the  more  confpicuous. 

Seme  of  the  moft  expert  labourers  are  employed  in  fearch¬ 
ing,  he  that  fets  them  to  work  Dually  overlooking;  but  ’tis 
fcarce  poilible,  efpecially  where  many  are  employed,  to  watch 
them  fo  narrowly,  but  that  they  may  fteal  part  of  what  they 
find,  and  fell  it  privately  for  their  own  ufe.  If  they  find 
a  large  ftone,  they  do  not  prefently  carry  it  to  their  em-  j 
ployer,  but  keep  on  fearching,  having  an  eye  on  him,  ’till 
they  obferve  he  takes  notice  of  it,  when,  with  the  turn  of  ; 
thcii  hand,  they  give  him  a  glimpfe  of  it,  but  deliver  it  not 
till  they  have  done  work,  and  then  very  privately  ;  it  being 
the  general  endeavour  to  conceal  what  they  find,  left  it  ffiould 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  governor  of  the  place,  and  he 
requires  a  fhare  ;  which,  in  the  kingdom  cf  Golconda,  is 
ulually  praCiiled,  without  any  refpcddtothe  agreement  made  j 
with  them.  T  he  miners,  thofe  that  employ  them,  and  the  1 
merchants  that  buy  the  ftones  of  them,  are  ufually  pagans, 
few  or  no  muffulmen  following  the  employment. "  The  la-  | 
boureis  and  tneir  employers,  are  I  ellingas,  commonly  na-  I 
ti yes  of,  or  near  the  place. —  ]  he  merchants  here  are  the  Ba¬ 
nians  of  Guzzarat,  who  for  fome  generations  have  forfaken  | 
theii  own  country  to  take  up  this  trade  ;  in  which  they  have 
had  Inch  fuccefs,  that  ’tis  now  folely  engroffed  by  them,  who,  iq 
correfponding  with  their  countrymen  in  Surat,  Goa,  Gol¬ 
conda,  Viflapour,  Agra,  and  Dilu,  and  other  places  in  In-  H 
dia,  furnifh  them  with  diamond's. 

I  iie  governors  of  the  mines  are  alfo  idolaters.  In  the  king 
of  Golconda  s  dominions,  a  Tellinga  brammee  rents  moft  J 
ol  them,  wbofe  agreement,  with  the  adventurer  is,  that  all  i-| 
the  ftones  found,  under  a  pagoda  weight,  are  to  be  his  own  ;  .1 
all  that  weight,  and  above,  is  to  be  his  for  the  king’s  ufe.  -j 
But,  although  this  agreement  he  ftgned  and  fealed,  he  don’t  ' 
mmd  the  performance,  but  endeavours  to  ertgrofsall  the  pro¬ 
fit  to  himlelf,  by  tyrannically  fqueezing  both  merchants  and 
miners;  whom  he  not  only  taxes  very  high,  but  maintain?  :«| 
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fpies  among  them  of  their  own  people.  On  die  lead  f4fpi- 
cion  that  they  have  been  any  ways  fortunate,  he  immediately 
makes  a  demand  on  them,  and  raifes  their  tax,  ell'e  on  a  f 
pretence,  that  they  have  found  a  great  done,  punilhes  them 
corporally,  ’till  they  furrender  what  they  have,  to  redeem  their 
bodies  from  torture. 

Befidcs,  the  excife  is  fo  high  on  all  forts  of  provifions,  beetle 
and  tobacco,  which  with  them  are  efleemed  neceffaries,  that 
the  price  of  all  things  is  doubled  ;  by  which  rigid  impo- 
fitinn,  (here  is  hardly  a  man  to  be  found  worth  five  hundred 
pounds  amongft  them,  mod  of  them  dealing  by  monies  taken 
up  at  interedof  ufurers,  who  rcfide  there purpofely  tofurnidi 
them,  who,  with  the  governor,  eat  up  their  gains  ;  fo  that 
all  who  can,  defert  their  country,  and  refide  in  places  where 
they  meet  with  better  treatment.— Both  merchants  and  mi¬ 
ners  here  go  generally  naked,  having  only  a  mean  cloth 
about  their  middle,  and  a  falh  on  their  heads  ;  they  dare  not 
wear  a  coat,  led  the  governor  fhould  imagine  that  they  have 
greatly  profpered,  and  are  become  rich,  and  make  that  a  pre¬ 
tence  to  increafe  his  oppreffive  impofitions. 

,  The  wiled,  when  they  find  a  great  done,  conceal  it  ’till  they 
have  an  opportunity,  and  then  with  their  wife  and  children 
run  all  away  into  the  Vidiipour  country,  where  they  are  fe- 
cure  againft  the  like  tyrannical  impofitions.  The  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  Vidiipour  country  is  better  ;  their  contrails  ob- 
ferved,  taxes  eader,  and  no  fuch  impodtions  on  provifions  ; 
the  merchant  appears  genteel,  among  whom  are  feveral  of 
confiderable  edates,  which  they  are  permitted  to  enjoy  peace¬ 
ably;  by  reafon  whereof  their  mines  are  much  more  popu¬ 
lous,  and  more  beneficially  wrought  than  xhofe  of  Golconda. 
Among  the  Portugueze  fettlements  in  the  Ead-indies,  many 
of  the  jefuits  at  Goa  not  only  engaged  in  trade,  contrary  to 
the  rules  of  their  order,  and  their  duty  as  miffonaries,  but 
even  defcended  fo  low,  as  to  difguife  themfelves  in  the  habits 
of  faquirs,  or  Mahometan  monks,  that  they  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  vifting  the  diamond  mines,  and  purchafint 
dones  there  of  extraordinary  value. 

We  owe  this  circumdance  to  the  Hidory  of  Holland  by  M. 
de  la  Neuville,  who  tells  us,  that  the  Dutch,  being  extremely- 
piqued  at  the  trouble  the  jefuits  gave  them  in  China,  difco- 
vered  this  practice  to  the  governor  of  the  diamond  mines  at 
V  iiTapour,  who  caught  two  of  thefe  poor  reverend  fathers, 
difguifed  like  faquirs,  with  dones  about  them  to  the  value  of 
25  ,000 1.  which  he  took  from  them,  and,  after  whipping 
them  publickly  for  profaning  the  habit  of  thefe  holy  men,  took 
fuch  meafures,  as  prevented  their  carrying  on  th'is  lucrative 
commerce  in  this  fhape  ever  after. 

Of  the  Brazil  Diamond  Mines  belonging  to  the  king 
of  Portugal. 

It  is  about  40  years  ago,  that  fome  precious  dones  were 
brought  to  the  city  of  St.  Sebadian,  the  capital  of  the  Brazils, 
taken  out  of  a  fmall  river  lying  wedward  of  that  city,  which 
were,  at  firft,  judged  to  be  very  fine  pebbles,  but  it  was  not 
fo  foon  they  were  brought  over  to  Europe- 
About  the  clofe  of  the  lad  general  war,  thefe  fine  pebbles 
were  found  in  greater  quantities  ;  and  ’tis  faid,  that  fome 
rich  planters  began  to  employ  their  fiaves  in  digging  the  black 
heavy  earth,  on  the  fides  of  the  mountains,  from  whence 
this  river  defcended,  and  then  thefe  dones  were  found  in 
greater  plenty;  fome  of  them  were  very  large,  but  mod  of 
them  of  a  black  or  yellowifli  cad,  which  highly  prejudiced 
their  fplendor,  and  greatly  depreciated  their  value:  yet  many 
t)f  the  yellow  dones  were  brought  to  Lifoon,  and  fold  for 
topazes. 

The  king  of  Portugal  afterwards  interpofed,  and  the  work¬ 
ing  of  thefe  mines  was  prohibited  :  which,  notwithdanding, 
did  not  obftruCt  their  being  brought  in  confiderable  quanti¬ 
ties  ;  for  fometimes  ’twas  reported  they  were  found  in  this 
or  that  river,  and  not  dug  from  any  mine;  at  other  times 
they  were  chriftened  with  new  names,  and  many  fent  to  St. 
Salvador,  and  from  thence  exported  to  Europe,  under  a 
notion  of  their  coming  by  the  Goa  fleet  from  the  Ead-indies. 
This  involuntary  fraud  raifed  the  value,  and  at  length  the 
crown  of  Portugal  became  convinced,  that  fuch  as  pretended 
to  great  (kill  in  dones  had  deceived  them,  and  that  fome  of 
thefe  Brazil  diamonds  were  fcarce  to  be  diftinguilhed  from 
the  orientals. 

Upon  this  the  court  altered  their  meafures,  and  it  was  per¬ 
mitted  by  the  royal  authority  to  fend  over  rough  diamonds  in 
the  Rio  Janeiro  fleet,  under  certain  reftridftions ;  which  per- 
mifcon  rendering  the  value  of  thefe  jewels  dill  more  and 
more  apparent,  the  king  of  Portugal  refolved  to  put  this 
trade  under  a  new  regulation;  which  commenced  in  the 
year  17-40,  when  his  Portugueze  majedy  let  thefe  mines  to  a 
company  at  Rio  Janeiro,  for  a  certain  dipulated  annual  rent, 
which  is  faid  to  be  138,000  crufades,  upon  condition,  that 
the  (aid  company  employ  no  more  than  600  flaves  at  thefe 
mines. 

T  he  coming  of  thefe  dones  into  Europe,  efpecially  at  fird, 
funk  the  price  of  diamonds  confiderably,  and  has  ever  fince, 
doubtlefs,  had  fome  influence  upon  the  price. 

VoL.  I. 
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Of  the  mod  edimable  diamonds  in  the  world. 

The  fined  diamonds  in  the  world  that  we  k now  of,  are,  that 
known  in  France  by  the  name  of  the  Great  Sancy,  one  of  the 
dones  of  the  crown  and  weighs  106  carats;  from  which  it 
has  it  s  name,  which  is  a  corruption  of  the  words  cent  fix  • 
another  is  that  of  the  grand  duke  of  Tufcnny’s,  which  weighs 

carfs  ;  and  one  ^longing  to  the  Great  Mor»ul,  wePh- 
,ng  279  ~rs  carats.  0  ’  WCJ»" 

The  celebrated  jeweller  and  traveller  Monf.  Tavernie- 
cording  to  a  role  which  he  had  formed  for  eftima.ing’diai 
mends,  valued  that  of  the  Great  Mogul  at  above  half  a  mil- 
Jion  derling ;  others  have  valued  it  at  above  -00, cool  fler- 
Img.  But,  there  being  no  fixed  and  determinate  method 
among  the  Europeans  for  edimaxing  diamonds,  dis  no  won¬ 
der  that  artids  greatly  differ  ;  but  the  Ead-Indians  feem  to 
have  one  certain  and  invariable  way  of  valuation,  and  which 
does  not  appear  to  depend  upon  any  temporary  fcarcity  or 
plenty  of  thofe  gems.  The  judicious  Mr.  Jeffefik  indeed  in 
his  late  treat! fe  on  diamonds  and  pearls,  has  endeavoured  to 
introduce  the  like  certain  and  determined  method  of  valuing 
th,s  fpecics  of  jewels,  the  Europeans  having  no  fure  guide  to 
go  by,  neither  the  merchants  nor  the  jewellers. 

Monf.  Tavernier  informs  us,  that  the  king  of  Golconda  is 
laid  to  wear  upon  the  crown  of  his  head  a  jewel  aimed  a 
foot  long,  which  is  faid  to  be  of  inedimable  value.  It  is  a 
rofe  of  great  diamonds,  three  or  four  inches  diameter,  on 
the  top  of  which  there  is  a  little  crown,  and  out  of  it  iffues  a 
branch  fafhioned  like  that  of  a  palm-tree;  but  it  is  round, 
and  the  palm-branch,  which  is  crocked  at  the  top,  is  a  o-ood 
inch  in  diameter,  and  about  half  a  foot  long.  It  is  made  up 
offpngs,  which  are,  as  it  were,  the  leaves  of  it,  and  each 
of  them  have  at  the  end  a  lovely  long  pearl,  fhaped  like  a 
pear.  At  the  foot  of  this  pofey  there  are  two  bands  of  gold  in 
the  fafhion  of  table  bracelets,  in  which  are  inchafed  large 
diamonds,  fet  round  with  rubies,  which,  with  great  pearls  that 
hang  dangling  on  all  fides,  make  an  exceeding  fair  Ihew  ; 
and  thefe  bands  have  clafps  of  diamonds  to  fallen  the  jewels  to 
the  head.  Befidesthis  jewel,  he  hath  other  confiderable  pieces, 
and  fuch  numbers  of  precious  ftones,  that,  if  there  were  mer¬ 
chants  who  could  give  him  the  wofth  of  them,  he  would  be 
the  richeft  king  in  the  Indies. 

Gf  the  cutting  of  diamonds,  and  the  choice  of  them  rough. 

A  diamond  cannot  be  cut  but  by  itfelf,  and  it’s  own  ffib- 
flance.  In  order  to  polifh  them,  they  firft  rub  two  ao-ainft 
each  other,  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  Bock  held  in  the  hand. 
The  duftthatcomesoff  by  this  fridion,  isufed  to  poliihthtm 
with  ;  which  is  done  by  means  of  wheels  of  hardened  fteel, 
turned  by  a  mill,  and  moiftened  with  the  diamond  duft  mixed 
with  olive  oil.  They  ufe  the  fame  duft  mixed  with  water 
and  vinegar,  wherewith  to  cut  diamonds;  which  is  done 
with  an  iron  wire,  as  fine  as  a  hair. 

Inftead  of  fawing,  they  fometimes  in  the  Indies  cleave  them, 
a  rifle  the  Europeans  do  not  care  to  run,  left  they  Humid’ 
break  them  ;  but  the  Indians  do  it  boldly,  and  therefore,  per¬ 
haps,  very  fuccefsfully.  Rough  diamonds  Ihould  be  chofen 
compadt,  of  a  good  form,  not  glaffy,  or  full  of  threads  and 
Veins,  which,  renders  them  unfit  for  cutting:  fuch  as  thefe 
are  pounded  in  a  fteel  mortar  made  on  purpofe,  and  the  duft 
ufed  as  above-mentioned. 

The  glaffmefs  of  them  is  caufed  by  the  miners,  who,  to 
get  them  more  eafily  out  of  the  vein,  which  winds  between 
two  rocks,  break  the  rocks  with  a  ftrong  iron  crow;  which 
concuffion  Ihivers  the  ftones,  and  makes  them  appear 
glaffy. 

I  he  perfedlion  of  a  diamond  confifts  in  it’s  water,  luftre,  and 
weight  ;  it’s  defe&s  are  glaffmefs,  reddifti  or  black  fpots  of 
fand.  In  Europe,  the  merchants  and  jewellers  examine  them 
by  day-light;  but  in  the  Indies  they  chufe  the  night-time, 
making  a  hole  a  foot  fquare  in  a  wall,  in  which  they  fet  a 
lamp  with  a  large  wick,  at  which  they  view  them,  held  in 
their  fingers.  The  water  they  call  celeftial  is  the  world  of  all, 
and  difficultly  difeerned  in  a  rough  diamond:  the  infallible 
fecret,  it  feems,  pj  adlifed  by  the  Indians  for  the  dilcovery,  is 
to  examine  them  In  the  Ihade  of  feme  bulhy  tree. 

Oi  artificial  diamonds,  and  various  pretended  methods  of 
making  them,  which  thofe  may  try,  if  they  pleafe,  whole 
intereft  it  concerns. 

Art,  which  imitates  nature  in  fo  many  things,  hath  attempted 
it  alfoin  this  admirable  produClion,  but  very  imperfectly,’  the 
beft  of  them  being  far  fhort  of  the  natural  ;  for  which  reafon 
they  bear  no  price,  in  comparifon  to  the  other.  There  is 
however,  a  pretty  great  trade  in  them  for  mafquerades  and 
play-houfe  habits. 

There  is  a  particular  fort  of  falfe  diamonds,  called  Alencon 
diamonds,  made  of  ftones,  or  cryftals,  found  near  Alencon, 
a  city  of  Normandy.  The  village  where  they  are  produced^ 
and  which  is  about  two  leagues  from  the  city,  is  called  Her- 
tre;  the  foil  is  full  of  glittering  fand,  and  of  .a  hard  and  grey 
rock.  There  are  of  thefe  diamonds  fo  clean  and  brilliant, 
that  fome  are  deceived  herein. 

8  H 
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On  the  coaft  of  Medocalfo  are  found  certain  hard  and  tranf- 
parent  flints,  which,  being  properly  cut,  are  not  to  be  dif 


tingui  filed, 


among  falfe  diamonds. 


The  way  of  making  the  diamonds  of  Alenjon. 

[I  a':e  an  earthen  glazed  pot,  fet  it  on  a  little  furnace,  put  in 
it  filings  of  fteel,  with  lome  vine  afhes  at  difcretion,  wherein 
place  by  one  another  cryftals  cut  and  polifhed  ;  then  pour 
common  Water  gently  on  them,  which  boil  during  the 
fpace  of  twelve  hours,  taking  care  to  add  boiling  water  freflb 
into  the  vefTel,  as  the  water  confumes  in  it  by  boiling,  and 
take  care  it  boil  continually.  Then  fee  if  your  cryftals  have 
acquired  the  colour  and  hardnefs  you  expedted  :  if  not,  con¬ 
tinue  the  fire  fome  hours  longer,  and  they  will  be  like  the 
true  diamonds  of  Alen^on  ;  taking  care  to  repolifh  them 
again  at  the  wheel,  to  give  them  colour  and  brightnefs. 

i  he  prfetendcd  way  to  give  the  true  colour  and  hardnefs  of  a 
diamond,  to  cryftals  and  diamonds  of  Alen^on. 

1  here  are  cryftals  and  precious  ftones,  which  have  neither 
the  colour  nor  natural  hardnefs  of  diamonds,  and  which, 
fome  have  afierted,  may  be  imitated  by  art,  according  to  the 
following  procefs  : 

Take  good  Dutch  tripoly,  and  make  a  pafte  of  it  with  wa¬ 
ter  out  of  a  fmith’s  forge,  wherein  you  nuift  wrap  up  the 
quantity  you  defign  of  cryftal,  or  diamonds  of  Alenfon  cut 
and  polifhed ;  then  fet  it  in  a  crucible  covered  and  luted  on  a 
gradual  fire,  where  let  it  ftand  ’till  the  crucible  becomes  red- 
hot.  A  little  time  after  take  it  out,  and  take  out  the  ftones  ; 
then  pplifh  them  again  at  the  wheel,  to  give  them  their 
colour. 

To  fet  them  in  work,  take  Indian  paper,  with  leaves  of  tin, 
like  thofe  you  put  behind  looking-glafles  ;  then  let  them  be 
fet  by  a  fkilful  jeweller,  and  they  will  not  be  diftinguiihable 
from  fome  natural  diamonds,  but  by  nice  difcerners. 

Another  pretended  way  to  harden  cryftals  and  diamonds  of 

Alenfon. 

Cryftals  alfo  acquire  hardnefs  in  the  pafte  we  are  now  going 
to  defcribe,  becaufe  their  humidity  exhales,  and  they  become 
more  fixed. 

Take  barley-meal  well  fifted,  with  petroleum,  or  rock-oil ; 
then  cut  that  pafte  in  the  middle,  and  put  all  your  ftones  in 
order,  fo  that  they  may  not  touch  one  another.  Then  cover 
your  ftones  with  the  other  half  of  the  pafte,  and  put  them  in 
a  crucible  covered  with  another,  and  luted  well  together,  and 
let  it  dry.  After  which,  fet  this  crucible  in  a  gradual  wheel- 
fire,  from  five  to  fix  hours,  a  fmall  fire  the  two  firft  hours, 
which  increafe  every  two  hours,  ’till  the  end  of  the  fix:  let 
the  whole  cool  of  itfelf.  Then  break  your  crucibles,  and  you 
will  find  your  ftones  mended  beyond  expectation ;  which 
repolifti  at  the  wheel,  and  let  them  be  fet  by  an  experienced 
jeweller. 

Another  procefs  faid  to  anfwer  the  fame  end  as  the  preceding 
and  to  give  a  fuperior  luftre. 

Although  this  is  faid  to  be  an  important  fecret,  and  may  be 
abufed,  yet  we  (hall  communicate  it;  becaufe,  if  true,  it 
will  put  people  upon  their  guard,  and  convince  them  of  the 
neceflity  of  dealing  only  with  people  of  honour  and  credit  in 
the  diamond  way. 

Take  one  pound  of  loadftone,  a  pound  of  quick  lime,  and 
half  a  pound  of  common  fulphur,  the  whole  reduced  to  pow¬ 
der,  and  well  mixed.  With  this  powder  cement  your  cry¬ 
ftals  and  diamonds  of  Alencon  well  cut,  in  a  crucible  co¬ 
vered  and  well  luted  :  being  dry,  fet  it  in  a  glafs-houfe  fur¬ 
nace,  if  you  have  not  one  ready  for  the  purpofe,  three  days, 
in  a  place  where  the  matters  may  be  continually  red-hot 
without  fufion  ;  and  take  care  not  to  take  out  the  crucible 
all  at  once,  but  let  it  cool  gently,  otherwife  the  ftones  might 
break.  Having  broken  the  crucible,  you  will  find  your 
ftones  to  have  acquired  an  additional  brilliancy  as  well  as  hard¬ 
nefs,  and  will  referable  the  diamonds  of  the  old  rock,  which 
repolifn  at  the  wheel  to  give  the  colour,  and  let  them  be  well 
fet. 


A  pretended  method  to  make  artificial  diamonds. 

Take  of  the  fineft  natural  cryftal,  calcined  and  reduced  to 
fubtile  powder  what  quantity  you  pleafe;  fill  a  pot  with  it, 
and  fet  it  in  a  glafs-houfe  furnace  twelve  hours,  to  be  melted 
and  purified  :  then  drop  the  melted  matter  into  cold  water, 
dry  it,  and  reduce  it  again  to  powder;  add  to  that  powder 
it  s  weight  of  fine  fait  of  tartar,  made  according  to  the  pro- 
cefs  below*.  Mix  thefe  two  powders  well,  and  make  little 
pills  of  them  with  Common  water.  Then  wipe  thefe  pills, 
and  put  them  into  an  earthen  pot  on  a  ftrong  fire,  there  to 
glow  red-hot  for  twelve  hours  fpace,  without  melting.  Af- 
td  war  s  put  them  into  a  pot  in  a  glafs-houfe  furnace,  where 
leave  them  two  days,  to  be  well  melted  and  purified.— Then 
put  the  matter  twelve  hours  iri  the  annealing  furnace,  to  cool 
very  gradually.  Break  the  crucible,  and  you  will  have  a  fine 
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material  for  the  imitation  of  diamonds,  which  cut  and  polifh 
at  the  wheel. 

*  The  way  of  making  fait  of  tartar  proper  for  this  occafion. 

Thofe  who,  in  their  operations  of  artificial  gems  have  made 
no  ufe  of  fait  of  tartar,  have,  without  doubt,  been  ignorant 
of  the  following  fine  preparation  ;  for  if,  to  that  e.Td,  you 
ufe  the  ordinary  fait  of  tartar,  there  is  a  fuiphur  and  foul, 
nefs  in  it,  which  renders  cryftal  o  (cure,  and  conlcquently 
would  be  hurtful  in  thofe  operations. 

To  make  this  fait,  you  mult  firft  calcine  your  tartar,  ’till  it 
becomes  grey,  and  not  to  perfect  whiunefs ;  then  diftolve 
it  in  the  fineft  clear  water  to  embrace  the  fait ;  filter  that 
water,  and  then  evaporate  it  over  the  fire,  and  you  will 
have  remaining,  at  the  bottom  of  the  veiiel,  a  white  fait. 
To  take  away  all  foulneis  from  this  part,  diffolve  namaiii 
in  warm  water,  and  evaporate  it  again  over  a  gentle  Ucar 
fire:  take  it  from  the  fiie,  and  cait  it  into  cold  water,  and 
you  will  find  it  will  leave  on  the  furface  of  the  water  a 
thick  froth,  which  you  muft  fkim  off  with  a  lkimmer,  that 
has  little  holes  no  bigger  than  imall  pins  heads :  put  the 
veifel  again  on  the  fire,  and  evaporate  the  water  as  before. 

- — Take  it  off  the  fire,  and  call  upon  it  frelh  cold  water, 
and  Ikim  it  well  as  before.  Reiterate  this  procefs,  ’till  you 
find  no  more  froth  ;  then  evaporate  the  whole  over  a  gentle 
fire  ’till  it  be  dry,  and  you  will  have  a  fait  of  tartar  well 
purified,  which  is  not  fo  forcible  as  the  other,  becaufe  it  is 
free  from  all  that  unfluofity  which  caufesthe  fufion.  Keep 
this  fait  of  tartar  in  a  vefl'el  well  flopped,  and  make  ufe  of 
it  in  cryftal  as  directed. 

The  following  is  a  rate,  or  manner  of  eftimating  the  value  of 
diamonds,  laid  to  be  drawn  up  by  a  perfon  well  verfed  in 
fuch  matters;  but,  as  Mr  Jefferies’s  rule  feems  to  be  more 
generally  regarded,  we  fhall  give  that  alfo. 
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0 

24 

- 

- 

450 

0  • 

— 

— ■ 

30 

im 

700 

0 

to 

735 

0 

40 

- 

- 

1500 

0 

to 

1800 

0  ' 

50 

- 

- 

3500 

0 

to 

4500 

0 

60 

- 

- 

4500 

0 

to  5620 

0 

Antwerp  cut. 


lib. 

{h. 

Jib.  flu  fterl. 

A  diamond  weighing  1 
grain,  is  worth  from 

} 

-  0 

15 

to 

1  18 

14 

- 

1 

6 

to 

1  10 

2 

- 

2 

2 

to 

2  5 

3 

- 

3 

12 

to 

3  15 

4 

- 

6 

0 

to 

6  7 

5 

- 

10 

10 

to 

11  5 

6  - 

- 

13 

10 

to 

15  0 

7 

- 

18 

15 

to 

22  *10 

8 

- 

24 

0 

to 

26  0 

9 

- 

33 

15 

■ - -  — 

10 

- 

37 

0 

to 

40  0 

12 

- 

55 

0 

to 

58  0 

15 

- 

112 

0 

to 

130  0 

l8 

- 

247 

0 

— 

• - - 

24 

- 

315 

0 

— 

■ - 

40 

- 

900 

0 

to 

970  0 

50 

- 

2200 

0 

to 

2300  0 

60 

- 

3500 

0 

to 

4500  0 

Mr  Jefferies’s  method 

of 

valuing 

wrought  Diamonds 

in  conjunction  with  rough  Diamonds,  out  of  which 
they  are  fuppofed  to  be  brought. 

An  example  is  here  given  to  {hew  in  what  manner  the  value 
of  a  wrought  diamond,  of  one  carat,  is  to  be  found,  upon 
the  principle  advanced,  fuppofmg  rough  diamonds  to  be  valued 
at  two  pounds  the  carat. 

Th  e  weight  of  fuch  a  ftone  muft  be  doubled  (on  account 
of  half  being  fuppofed  to  be  loft  in  working  it)  which  is 
confidered  as  it’s  original  weight,  making  two  carats;  then 
multiply  the  weight  into  itfelf,  which  fqueres  it,  and  makes 
4  ;  laffly,  multiply  the  4  by  2,  that  produces  eight  pounds, 

7  which 


! 
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which  is  the  value  of  a  ftone  of  one  carat  wrought  or  polifii- 
ed,  and  is  equal  to  the  value  of  the  rough  diamond  of  2  ca¬ 
rats  out  of  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  made.  This  Tingle 
inftance  is  here  given,  to  Thcw  the  value  of  rough  diamonds 
in  the  price  of  wrought  ones  ;  and  as  a  farther  explanation 
of  the  rule  of  valuing  them,  and  previous  to  the  offering  any 
other,  it  is  to  be  o'oierved,  that,  although  two  pounds  is  laid 
down  as  rhe  general  price  of  rough  diamonds,  it  is  neverthelefs 
to  be  underfiood,  that  rough  diamonds  differ  in  their  value, 
according  to  their  different  degrees  of  peifeiStion  or  imper¬ 
fection,  and  according  to  the  lofs  of  weight  they  may  be 
fuppofed  to  fuftain  in  being  truly  wrought  ;  as  it  is  well 
known,  that  fume  will  lofe  abundantly  more  than  others, 
arifing  from  their  ill  forms,  and  other  de feels  that  may  at¬ 
tend  them,  which  are  fo  numerous  and  difficult  to  be  ex 
preffed,  that  what  may  be  find  of  them  would  probably  not 
be  underftood,  but  by  the  moft  experienced  traders  and  ma- 
nufaflurers  of  them. 

This  confideration,  and  that  of  it’s  being  but  of  little  concern 
to  the  public,  prevents  my  faying  any  thing  more  relating 
thereto. 

In  farther  explaining  the  principle  of  valuing  wrought  dia¬ 
monds,  three  other  inftances,  befides  that  already  given, 
will  be  offered,  to  (hew  the  operation  of  the  principle  in 
coming  at  the  value  of  rough  diamonds,  which  it  is  judged 
will  be  fufficient  in  other  cafes  in  this  way  of  proceeding. 
After  that  will  be  offered  three  more  of  the  fame  weight,  in 
a  different  manner  of  proceeding,  but  to  the  fame  end. 
Here  it  may  be  proper  to  hint,  that  all  the  inftances  that  will 
be  given,  are  founded  upon  the  price  of  rough  diamonds  in 
general,  being  put  at  two  pounds  the  carat,  viz.  good  and 
bad  blended  together;  fo  that  two  pounds  is  the  price  of  the 
middle  fort  only:  and  it  is  alfo  to  be  remembered,  that,  in 
manufacturing,  half  the  weight  is  fuppofed  to  be  wafted. 
And  as  miftakes  may  be  made  in  calculating  thd  value  of  par¬ 
ticular  diamonds,  in  the  ways  hereafter  piefcribed,  it  is  here 
noted,  that  the  prices  of  diamonds,  from  one  of  one  carat,  to 
one  of  an  hundred  carats.,  of  this  degree  of  goodnefs,  are 
contained  in  the  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  and  16th  plates  of 
Mr.  Jefferies’s  Effay  ;  which  will  prove  the  truth  or  falfity  of 
any  calculation  :  and  it  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  manufacture  is  excluded  in  all  the  inftances  that 
he  has  given  on  this  occafion,  the  reafons  of  which  appear 
in  his  trad. 

Now  follow  the  three  inftances  propofed,  to  explain  this  ftrft 
method  of  finding  the  value  of  any  wrought  diamonds. 

The  firft  Instance. 

To  find  the  value  of  one  of  5  carats  weight,  the  weight  muft 
be  doubled,  on  account  of  half  being  fuppofed  loft  in  work¬ 
ing  it;  that  replaces  it’s  original  weight,  which  makes  10 
carats ;  then  multiply  10  by  10,  that  fquares  the  weight,  and 
makes  ico  carats;  and,  laftly,  the  100  muft  be  multiplied 
by  2  pounds,  the  price  of  one  carat  ;  that  produces  200 
pounds,  and  is  the  value  of  a  wrought  ftone  of  5  carats,  and 
the  price  of  the  diamond,  when  rough. 

Example. 

Multiplied  by  -  -  10  pounds 

10  carats 

Makes  -  -  -  -  joo 

Multiplied  by  -  -  2  pounds 

Makes  -  -  -  -  200  pounds. 

Second  Instance. 

To  find  the  value  of  one  of  5  carats  J,  the  weight  muft  be 
doubled,  that  makes  iO-i;  next  multiply  that  weight  by  4, 
to  bring  it  into  4ths,  or  grains,  which  makes  41 ;  then  multi¬ 
ply  41  by  41,  that  makes  1681,  the  fquare  of  the  weight  in 
fixteenths  ;  therefore  divide  the  1681  by  16,  that  brings  it 
again  into  carats,  and  makes  105  carats  A^ ;  which,  multi¬ 
plied  by  2  pounds,  produces  210I.  2  s.  6d.  and  is  the  value 
of  the  ftone,  rough  or  wrought. 

Example. 

Carats 

I0i 

4 


4i 

4i 


41 

164 

- - — - - Carats 

»6)  1681  (105  Ag- 
2 
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Third  Instance. 

To  find  the  value  of  one  of  5  carats  the  weight  doubled  is 
10  carats  J;  reduce  that  weight  into  grains,  by  multiplying 
it  by  4,  that,  makes  42;  then  multiplying  42  by  42,  that 
makes  1764,  the  fquare  of  the  weight  in  fixteenths  ;  which 
divide  by  16,  that  brings  them  again  into  carats,  and  makes 
1  ro  carats  and  A ;  which  multiply  by  2I.  that  produces  220I. 
10  s.  and  is  the  value  of  the  ftone,  rough  or  wrought. 

E  x  a  M  p  L  E. 

Carats 

JO* 

4 


42 

42 


84 

168 

• - Carats 

i6J  1764  (no  a, 
2 
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The  second  Method  of  valuing  wrought  Diamonds 
in  conjundtion  with  the  rough  Diamonds,  out  of  which 
they  are  fuppofed  to  be  wrought. 

Firft  Instance. 

To  find  the  value  of  a  diamond  of  5  carats  weight,  as  in  the 
foregoing  cafes,  fo  in  this  the  weight  muft  be  doubled;  that 
makes  10  carats.  As  a  rough  diamond  of  one  carat  is  valued 
at  2  pounds,  every  carat  in  this  ftone  accumulates  10  times 
that  value  ;  and  fo  every  carat  in  this  ftone  is  to  be  valued  at 
20  pounds;  therefore  multiply  10  carats  by  20  pounds,  that 
will  produce  200  pounds,  and  is  the  value  of  the  ftone,  rornffi 
or  wrought.  “ 

Example. 

10  carats 

Multiplied  by  -  -  20  pounds 

Makes  the  total  -  200 

*  ;•  '  .....  . •>  '  i  »  -  A  »  .  .  .  '  .  . 

Second  Instance. 

To  find  the  value  of  one  of  5  carats  ;  the  weight  doubled 
makes  1 0  carats  ~  ;  next  reckon  that  weight  in  the  foregoing 
manner,  that  makes  every  carat  in  this  ftone  worth  20  poundt 
10  {hillings:  fo  firft  multiply  10  carats  bv  20  pounds,  that 
makes  200  pounds  ;  then  multiply  10  carats  by  10  {hillings, 
that  makes  100  {hillings,  or  5  pounds;  next  add  the  valueof 
the  4th  of  a  carat  at  the  rate  of  20I.  10 s.  that  makes  5  1. 
2  s.  6d.  laftly,  caft  up  thefe  three  fums,  the  total  will  be  2 10 1. 
2s.  6d.  and  is  the  value  of  the  ftone,  rough  or  wrought. 

Example. 

10  carats 

Multiplied  by  -  -  20  pounds 

Makes  -  -  -  -  200  pounds 
10  carats  mult,  by  10  s.  makes  5 
The  value  of  ~  of  a  carat  at  }  , 

20I.  10s.  is  -  -  -  -|*5  2  6 

Makes  the  total  -  -  -  -  210  2  6 

Third  Instance. 

To  find  the  value  of  one  of  5  carats  -;  the  weight  doubled 
makes  10  carats  reckon  that  weight  as  in  the  two  other 
cafes,  that  makes  every  carat  in  this  ftone  worth  21  pounds  : 
fo  multiply  jo  carats  by  21  pounds,  that  makes  210 1.  then 
add  the  value  of  the  half  carat  at  21  the  carat,  that  makes 
10 1.  10  s.  laftly,  add  the  two  fums  together,  the  total  will 
be  220 1.  10 s.  and  is  the  value  of  the  ftone,  rough  or  wrought. 

Example. 

10  carats 

Multiplied  by  -  -  21 

Makes  -  -  -  -  210 

The  value  of  the  ~  carat  7 

added,  which  is  -  5  10  10 


Makes  the  total  -  -  -  -  220  10 

The  inftances  that  have  been  given  of  two  methods,  for  find¬ 
ing  the  value  of  wrought  diamonds,  as  they  ftand  conne&ed 
with  the  rough  (out  of  which  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  made) 
it  is  apprehended,  are  a  fufficient  explanation  of  the  principle 
for  valuing  rough  and  wrought  diamonds,  and  prove  it’s  be¬ 
ing  founded  on  reafon. 


Of 
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Of  the  method  of  valuing  wrought  Diamonds,  exclufive 
of  any  regard  to  rough  Diamonds. 

As  inftances  have  been  given  of  two  different  methods  of  at¬ 
taining  the  value  ot  wrought  diamonds,  in  which  cafes  the 
value  of  rough  diamonds,  of  double  their  weights,  have  been 
jointly  confidered,  they  being  fuppofed  to  be  made  from  fuch 
rough  diamonds  ;  three  inftances  of  manufactured  diamonds, 
of  the  fame  weights,  will  be  now  offered,  to  {hew  in  what 
manner  their  value  may  be  found,  exclufive  of  any  regard  to 
rough  diamonds  :  and  -as  the  laft  method  appears  the  fhorteft, 
and  moft  eafy  to  be  underftood,  that  method  will  be  made 
life  of  on  this  occafion. 

This  is  to  be  known,  by  applying  the  price  they  bear  manu¬ 
factured,  which  has  been  fhewn,  viz.  that,  as  rough  dia¬ 
monds  are  valued  at  two  pounds  the  carat,  a  wrought  dia¬ 
mond  of  one  carat  is  worth  eight  pounds  ;  fo  to  find  the  value 
of  a  ftone  of  that  degree  of  goodnefs,  whatever  number  of 
carats  are  contained  in  fuch  a  diamond,  each  is  to  be  valued 
at  8. pounds;  and  whatever  fum  they  make,  muft  be  multi¬ 
plied  by  the  weight  of  the  diamond.  The  inftances  are  as 
follow  ; 

Firft  InstanT e. 

To  find  the  value  of  fuch  a  diamond  of  5  carats  weight, 
reckon  every  carat  at  eight  pounds;  then  multiply  5  carats 
by  8  pounds,  that  makes  40  pounds;  fo  every  carat  is  to  be 
valued  at  40  pounds;  then  multiply  5  by  40,  that  produces 
200 1.  and  is  the  value  of  fuch  a  diamond. 


Example. 

5  carats 

Multiplied  by  -  40  pounds 

Makes  the  total  -  200 

Second  Ins  t*a  n  c  e. 

To  find  the^ value  of  one  of  5  carats  f,  at  the  rate  of  8 
pounds  the  carat,  multiply  5  by  8,  that  makes  40 ;  then  add 
to  that  the  value. of  f  of  8' pounds,  that  is  one  pound;  fo  the 
value  of  every  carat  in  this  ftone  is  41  pounds;  then  multiply 
5  by  41,  that  malces  205  pounds  ;  next  add  the  value  of  f 
of  41  pounds;  that  makes  51.2  s.  6  d.  Thefe  two  fums  caff 
up  reduce  210I.  2s.  6  d.  and  is  the  value  of  the  diamond. 


E  x  A  M  P’  L  E. 

5  carats 

Multiply  by  -  41  pounds 

Makes  *  -  205 

To  which  is  added  the  value  7  •  , 

off  of  41  1.  which  is  5  5  2  6 


Makes  the  total  210  2  6 

Third  Instance. 

One  of  five  carats  f,  the  value  of  each  carat  is  42  pounds ; 

multiply  5  by  42,  that  makes  -  -  210  pounds 

Then  add  the  value  of  f  of  42  1.  which  is  10  10 

Makes  the  total  -  220  10 

Remarks. 

There  being  divers  curious  tables  in -the  ingenious  Mr.  Tef- 
feries’s  treatife  of  diamonds,  relating  to  this  new  method  of 
computation,  I  would  recommend  the  perufal  thereof  to  all 
perfons  of  diftin&ion,  who  are  purchafers  of  thefe  jewels,  as 
well  as  dealers  therein  :  and  as  there  have  certainly  been 
counterfeit  diamonds  impofed  upon  the  world,  and  that  gen¬ 
tleman  has  offered  his  fervice  to  the  public,  as  an  agent  or 
broker  therein,  in  order  to  prevent  gentlemen  being  defraud¬ 
ed  ;  I  fhould  think  it  the  intereft  of  people  of  figure  to  em¬ 
ploy  fo  fkilful  a  perfon,  in  a  matter  wherein  they  are  liable  to 
be  greatly  deceived.  Nay,  it  has  been  faid,  that  even  a  royal 
perfonage  of  this  kingdom  was  fhamefully  impofed  upon  in 
jewels,  which  gave  occafion  to  the  following  lines: 


But  Annius,  crafty  feer,  with  ebon  wand, 

And  well  diffembled  em’rald  in  his  hand, 

Falfe  as  his  gems,  and  canker’d  as  his  coins,  kc. 

Pope’s  Dunciad. 


The  ingenious  Mr.  Ellicot,  an  eminent  watchmaker  in  the 
City  of  London,  hath  given  a  memorial  in  the  Philofophical 
i  ranfacciona*  for  1745,  on  the  fpecific  gravity  of  diamonds, 
wno.e  climate,  fize,  and  tranfparency  differ.  Thefe  difte- 
rcrces  produce  not  on  the  gravity  The  fpecific  gravity 

of  the  diamonds  of  Brazil  is  to  that  of  the  oriental  ones,  as 
3513  is  to  3517.  > 

Some  fine  ftones  found  in  the  mountains  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Bafra,  a  large  town  of  the  file  of  Cyprus,  are  called 
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.  Baffa  diamonds;  they  are  much  efteemed,  and  maybe  eafdy 
taken  for  true  ones,  though  the  connoifieurs  find  iome  diffe¬ 
rence. 


A  letter  from  Mr.  John  Ellicot,  F.  R.  S.  to  the  prefident, 
concerning  the  fpecific  gravity  of  diamonds,  read  July 
4>  i?45- 

As  from  fome  experiments  I  have  lately  had  the  opportunity 
of  making,  it  appears  highly  probable,  that  what  has  formerly 
been  publifhed  concerning  the  fpecific  gravity  of  diamonds, 
is  not  to  be  depended  upon  ;  1  hope  a  ihort  account  of  thefe 
experiments  will  not  be  unacceptable,  efpecially  as  1  do  not 
find  the  leak  notice  taken  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of  diamonds, 
in  any  of  the  tables  publifhed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
afifions. 

In  the  account  the  honourable  Mr.  Boyle  has  given  of  dia¬ 
monds  (as^  publifhed  by  Dr.  Shaw,  in  his  abridgment  of  that 
gentleman  s  pnilofopbical  works*)  he  relates  it  ‘  as  the  opi- 
‘  nion  of  a  famous  and  experienced  cutter  of  diamonds,  that 

‘  fomerough  diamonds  were  confiderably  heavier  than  others, 

‘  of  the  fame  bignefs,  efpecially,  if  they  were  cloudy  or  foul;  1 
‘  and  Mr.  Boyle  mentions  one  that  weighed  8  grains  and  7- ; 
c  which,  being  carefully  weighed  in  water,  according  to  the 
rules  of  hydroftatics,  proved  to  an  equal  bulk  of  that  li¬ 


quor,  as  2-|-|-  to  1  ;  fo  that,  as  far  as  could  be  judged  by 


that  experiment,  a  diamond  weighs  not  thrice  fo  much  as 
‘  water.  And  yet,  in  this  table  of  fpecific  gravities,  that 
of  a  diamond  is  faid  to  be  to  water  as  3400  to  1000,  or  as 
3,  4  to  r ;  and  therefore,  according  to  thefe  two  accounts, 
there  fhould  be  fome  diamonds,  whole  fpecific  gravity  fhall 
differ  nearly  the  j  from  others  ;  which,  I  am  perfuaded,  is  a 
much  greater  difference  than  could  be  expe&ed  in  any  bodies 
of  the  fame  kind,  or  that  which,  on  a  more  nice  examination, 
will  be  found  to  be  in  diamonds. 


Page^.vol.  v.  new  edition  of  Mr.  Boyle’s  works  in  folio. 


The  firft  diamonds  I  had  the  opportunity  of  feeing  weighed, 
were  two  very  large  ones  from  the  Brazils,  which  were  fur- 
nifhed  by  Mr.  Chace,  a  merchant  in  Auftin  friars  :  the  fpeci¬ 
fic  gravities  of  thefe  were  found  to  be  much  greater  than  the 
heavieft  of  Mr.  Boyle’s,  the  one  being  as  35 1 8,  and  the  .other 
as  3521  to  1000,  and  the  difference  between  them  lefs  than 
the  one  thoufandth  part.  There  were  two  fmaller  Brazil  dia¬ 
monds  weighed  at  the  fame  time,  which  indeed  were  not 
quite  fo  heavy  as  the  former,  the  lighteft  being  but  as  3501, 
the  other  as  3511  ;  but  as  thefe  were  of  the  fame  kind,  and 
comparatively  fmall,  I  judged  this  difference  could  not  be 
much  depended  on.  Having  had  therefore  an  opportunity, 
fome  time  fince,  of  a  large  parcel  of  Eaft-India  diamonds,  1 
chofe  out  10,  which,  both  in  fhape  and  colour,  and  every  other 
refpe<ft,  were  as  different  from  each  other, as  poffible.  Thefe 
being  weighed  in  the  fame  feales  and  water  as  the  former,  the 
lighteft  proved  to  be  as  3512,  and  the  heavieft  as  3525;  the 
very  near  agreement  of  thefe  laft  with  each  other,  and  with 
the  former,  though  weighed  at  about  eight  month's  diftance, 
makes  it  highly  probable,  that  fo  great  a  difference  as  appears 
from  the  place  abvve-cited,  and  Mr.  Boyle’s  table,  is  not  to 
be  found  in  any  diamonds  whatfoever,  much  lefs  fo  ^reat  a 
difference  as  appears  between  the  lighteft  of  his,  and  the  hea¬ 
vieft:  of  mine,  being  above  -I  of  the  whole. 

I  had  never  made  any  experiments  myfelf,  by  which  I  could 
foini  a  judgment,  how  much  of  the  difference  between  thefe 
and  foimer  trials  might  anfe  from  the  diffeient  tempers  and 
qualities  of  the  waters  ufed ;  warm  water  being  lighter  than 
cold,  and  pump- water  generally  heavier  than’river-Water : 
but,  taking  it  for  granted,  that  all  perfons  who  make  fuch 
experiments  ufe  common  and  not  mineral  waters,  and  waters 
of  the  natural  temper,  and  not  heated  defignedly,  I  am  af- 
fured  by  a  friend,  who  has  made  many  careful  trials  for  this 
particular  purpofe  (an  account  of  which  he  has  promifed  fne  j 
he  fhall  lay  before  the  royal  fociety)  that  the  fpecific  gravity 
of  any  body  will  not  differ  above  at  the  moft,  on  account 
of  the  quality  of  the  water  and  temper  taken  together  ;  where¬ 
as  the  heavieft  of  Mr.  Boyle’s  diamonds,  as  in  his  tables,  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  lighteft  of  mine,  by  above  one  thirty- fifth  part, 
which  is  about  fix  times  as  much  as  :  and  yetJ  can  think 
of  no  other  way  of  accounting  for  the  reft  of  this  difference, 
unleis  it  fhould  arife  from  the  fmallnefs  of  the  diamonds,  ot 
any  deiedl  in  the  inftruments  with  which  his  experiments  were 
made. 

he  feales  in  which  thefe  diamonds  were  weighed,  turned  very 
fenubly  with  the  two  hundredth  part  of  a  grain;  and,  as  one 
of  the  diamonds  weighed  above  92  grains,  it  was  capable  of1, 
being  weighed  to  lefs  than  the  1 8,000th  part :  feveral  of  them  | 
were  weighed  twice  over,  both  in  water  and  air,  and  the 
weights  found  to  agree  to  the  greateft  exa&nefs ;  and  if  to. 
this  is  added  the  very  near  agreement  of  the  weights  of  the  j 
feveral  diamonds,  though  weighed  at  different  times,  and  at  a  " 
ccnfiderahle  diftance  from  each  other,  I  think  it  highly  im-.i 
probable,  that  there  could  be  any  confiderabie  miftakein  thefe  | 
trials ;  and  therefore  their  fpecific  gravities,  as  in  the  follow-  ’ 
ing  table,  may  fully  be  depended  on. 


■ 


1 


I  have 
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I  have  fet  down  the  weights  of  the  feveral  diamonds  both  in 
air  and  water ;  that,  if  any  miftake  lhould  have  happened,  it 
may  be  the  more  eafily  rectified. 

I  am,  S  i  R,  with  the  greateft  refpedt, 

Your  obedient  humble  fervant, 

John  E  lei  cot. 


In  air. 

In  wa- 

Spec. 

ter. 

grav. 

W  ater  - 

1000 

N 

grains. 

grains. 

1 

ABrazil  diamond, fine  water,  1 

66, 16 

35l8 

rough  coat  -  j 

92,425 

2 

ABrazil  diamond,  fine  water,  ) 

88,21 

63,16 

rough  coat  -  y 

352i 

3 

Ditto,  fine  bright  coat 

10,025 

7> 1 7° 
.6,830 

35ii 

4 

Ditto,  fine  bright  coat 

9,560 

35°! 

5 

An  Eaft-India  diamond,  pale  ) 
blue  -  y 

26,485 

18,945 

35i2 

6 

Ditto,  bright  yellow 

23>33 

16,71 

3524 

7 

Ditto,  very  fine  water,  bright  } 
coat  -  5 

20,66 

i4’8 

3525 

8 

Ditto, very  bad  water,  honey-  1 
comb  coat  -  j 

20,38 

14,59 

35i9 

9 

Ditto,  very  hard  bluiflh  call  - 

22,5 

16,1 

35i5 

10 

Ditto,  very  foft,  good  water 

22,615 

16,2 

3525 

11 

Ditto,  a  large  red  foul  in  it 

25,48 

18,23 

35!4 

12 

Ditto,  foft  bad  water 

29>525 

21,140 

352i 

13 

Ditto,  foft  brown  coat 

26>535 

18,99 

35  *-6 

H 

Ditto,  very  deep  green  coat 

25’25 

18,08 

352i 

The  mean  fpecific  gravity  of  the  Brazil  diamonds  } 

appears  to  be  -  -  -  )  35 r  3 

The  mean  of  the  Eaft-India  diamonds  -  3519 

The  mean  of  both  to  be  -  -  35 1 7 

DIRECTION-CHAMBER,  is  a  court  inftituted  in 
Old  Spain,  for  the  regulation  of  divers  affairs,  relating  to 
their  commerce  to  theSpanifh  Weft-Indies. 

In  order  to  difpatch  the  bufinefs  of  this  court,  the  prefident 
and  comm  iffioners,  or  judges  by  office,  meet;  and  if  any 
notable  affairoccurs,  which  the  prefident  thinks  fit  to  confult 
the  oydores,  or  lawyers,  about,  he  fends  for  them,  who  take 
their  places  according  to  feniority. 

So  great  variety  of  people  repairing  to  this  chamber  on  bufi¬ 
nefs,  it  was  impoffible  to  affign  every  degree  it’s  place  ;  but 
the  general  rule  is,  that  the  feinte  y  quatros,  or  aldermen  of 
Seville  ;  jurados,  another  fort  of  magiftrates,  &c.  fit  on  the 
fide  benches,  all  others  ftanding  below.  Any  nobleman  of 
Caftile,  counfellor  of  the  king,  or  archbifhop,  have  a  chair 
under  the  canopy,  on  the  prefident’s  left-hand ;  but  all  others, 
though  admirals,  fit  on  the  fide  benches. 

The  whole  jurifdidtion  was  in  this  chamber  alone,  ’till  the 
erecting  the  chamber  of  juftice  in  1563.  From  their  firft 
inftitution  ’till  that  time,  they  had  full  power  in  all  cafes  re¬ 
lating  to  affairs  of  the  Weft-Indies.  Suits  arifing  on  mat¬ 
ters  not  concerning  the  king’s  revenue,  may  be  tried  at  the 
parties  pleafure,  before  this  or  any  other  court;  and  fo  in 
cafe  of  controverfies  arifing  after  the  fleet  is  cleared,  and 
goods  delivered,  unlefs  the  parties  be  owners,  or  mafters  of 
fhips,  pilots,  or  failors. 

This  court  has  the  right  of  trying  thofe  that  lofe  fhips,  or  are 
the  caufe  of  it ;  and  of  thofe  that  intercept  or  break  open 
letters  fent  to  the  Weft-Indies.  In  trials  between  feveral 
owners  of  one  (hip,  about  the  fale  or  freight  of  her,  no  ap¬ 
peal  is  allowed  from  this  tribunal  to  the  council.  Factors,  not 
anfwering  their  merchants  returns,  may,  by  their  order,  be 
brought  from  the  Weft-Indies ;  and  even  have  been  taken  out 
of  churches,  giving  fecurity  not  to  inflidt  corporal  punilhment. 
This  chamber  takes  all  fureties,  as  well  for  their  own  officers 
as  for  admirals,  vice-admirals,  and  mafters  of  fhips  trading 
to  the  Weft- Indies,  of  all  which  copies  are  delivered  to  the 
foil  ici  tor. 

If  any  bufinefs  occur  when  the  court  is  not  fitting,  the  com- 
miffioners  are  called  together.  The  prefident,  or  in  his  ab- 
fence,  the  eldeft  commiffioner,  delivers  what  has  been  de¬ 
termined.  When  any  thing  is  put  to  the  vote,  the  court  is 
cleared,  and  the  youngeft  fpeaks  firft,  but  the  eldeft  figns 
firft.  If  they  cannot  agree  in  opinion,  and  the  delay  will 
not  be  prejudicial,  ’tis  referred  to  the  king,  fending  the  feve¬ 
ral  opinions  to  the  council.  But,  if  the  bufinefs  requires 
difpatch,  or  is  not  of  great  moment,  moft  votes  carry  it;  he 
that  diffents  may  enter  his  diffent,  but  muft  fign  the  decree, 
to  give  it  the  greater  authority. 

This  court  alfo  makes  choice  of  fhips,  both  in  the  armadas 
and  fiotas;  pays  the  hire  of  fhips  occafionally  prcffed  to  make 
up  the  armadas  ;  admits  thofe  thought  fit  to  make  up  the 
fiotas;  appoints  mafters,  licences,  paflengers,  examines  all 
rates  and  contrails  for  provifions.  Sec.  paffes  all  orders  for 
payments  out  of  the  revenue,  &c.  as  alfo  for  freight  due  to 
mafters  of  veffels,  and  for  defraying  religious  perfons,  that 
go  to  the  Weft-Indies  on  the  king’s  account.  He  has  alfo  in 
charge  making  the  moft  of  uncoined  filver  and  gold,  pearls, 
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emeralds,  and  other  commodities  of  the  revenue,  fines,  fit- 
Jaries  of  the  council,  Sec.  puts  up,  and  difpofes  all  packets 
of  etters  from  the  king,  or  private  perfons,  and  forwards  all 
that  come  over  for  the  king  and  council. 

1  he  prefident  and  commiifioners  are  to  look  to  the  receipt 
of  the  quickfilver  brought  from  the  mine  at  Almaden,  or  any 
other  place  the  king  (hall  direil ;  to  fee  it  well  put  up,  accord¬ 
ing  to  order,  and  to  obferve  that  all  officers  under  them  obey 
their  refpective  ordonnances,  and  the  inftruilions  given  them. 
The  commiflioners  are  to  draw  up  the  informations  againft 
mafters  of  fhips,  failors,  and  paflengers,  upon  their  vifiting 
fhips,  and  to  examine  witnefl'es,  and  then  refer  the  whole  to 
the  chamber  of  juftice.  All  warrants  for  apprehending  any 
perfons,  iffued  by  either  chamber,  muft  be  directed  to  the 
alguaziles  of  the  fame  court.  No  fuits  are  to  be  fent  up  to 
the  council  before  judgment  given  ;  no  perfons  apprehended 
by  this  court,  who  appeal  to  the  council  to  be  difeharged, 
’till  their  caufes  are  determined  ;  and  the  alguaziles  may  be 
fent  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  not  excepting  the  kind’s 
court ;  where,  before  they  execute  their  warrants,  they  are 
to  acquaint  the  king’s  attorney- general  with  them. 

Any  perfon  upon  trial,  excepting  againft  a  judge  of  either 
chamber,  is  to  give  in  the  caufe  of  fuch  exception  upon 
oath,  in  uniting  ;  and,  if  he  proves  not  his  allegations,  (hall 
be  fined  the  tenth  part  of  the  value  of  the  bufinefs  depending, 
if  the  principal  exceed  not  300,000  maravedies.  The  pre¬ 
fident,  and  other  judges,  are  to  declare  the  fufficiency  of  the 
exceptions,  as  pradtifed  in  this  and  all  other  courts.  T'h is  is 
to  be  done  with  due  modefty,  the  party  begging  leave  of  the 
prefident,  or  of  the  judge  he  excepts  againft;  and  the  peti¬ 
tion  is  not  to  be  delivered  to  the  eferivano  or  clerk,  but  to  the 
prefident  ;  for  if  the  caufes  of  exception  alledged  be  not 
found  fufficient  to  allow  it,  though  they  be  proved,  the  peti¬ 
tion  is  to  be  torn,  and  the  petitioner  fined  30.00  maravedies. 

DIRECTION,  the  government  or  condudt  of  a  thing  :  it 
fignifies  alfo  the  employ  of  a  director;  as  likewife  the  extent 
of  a  diredtor’s  jurifdiction. 

Direction,  in  the  matter  of  gabels  in  France,  is  a  certain 
number  of  fait  granaries  depofits,  and  controlls,  united  under 
one  and  the  fame  management,  and  depending  on  the  fame 
chamber  of  diredtion. 

They  are  feventeen  in  number,  which  are,  Paris,  Soiflbns, 
Abbeville,  St.  Quintin,  Chalons,  Troyes,  Orleans,  Tours, 
Anjou,  Laval,  Le  Mans,  Berry,  Moulins,  Rouen,  Caen, 
Alen^on,  and  Dijon. 

Direction,  in  France,  is  faid  alfo  of  a  meeting  of  many  cre¬ 
ditors,  to  compromife  a  debtor’s  affairs,  as  well  amoncr  them- 
felves  as  with  him.  ’Tis  fo  called,  becaufe,  to  avoid  confu- 
fion  and  for  the  fake  of  good  order,  they  nominate  and  chufe, 
by  plurality  of  voices,  a  few  perfons  to  diredt  them. 

DIRECTOR,  he  who  prefides  in  an  afiembly,  or  diredts 
and  conducts  an  affair. 

We  fhall  fpeak  here  only  of  the  diredtors  whofe  offices  relate 
to  trade  and  mercantile  concerns.  The  chief  of  tbefe  are, 
the  directors  of  companies,  and  of  the  chambers  of  com¬ 
merce,  [fee  the  article  Chamber  of  Commerce  ;]  the  di¬ 
redtors  of  the  five  great  farms  of  France,  thofe  of  the  aids 
and  gabels,  and  the  directors  of  creditors  in  the  failures  and 
bankruptcy  of  merchants. 

The  directors  of  trading  companies  in  France, 

Are  ufually  confiderable  perfon^,  chofe  by  plurality  of  voices 
from  among  the  proprietors  or  ftock-holders,  who  have  acer- 
tain  quantity  of  adtions  in  the  company’s  flock,  and  who  are 
prefumed  to  have  moft  probity,  reputation,  and  experience, 
in  the  trade  the  company  carries  on. 

’  Tis  not  always  necefi'ary  for  them  to  profefs  trade,  and  they 
are  often  chofen  from  among  the  magiftrates  and  officers  of 
the  finances  ;  but  it  muft  be  confeffed,  that,  howfoever  know¬ 
ing  and  ingenious  directors  of  this  (lamp  may  be,  they  are 
far  from  being  fo  well  qualified  for  the  office  as  fkilful,  weal¬ 
thy,  and  experienced  merchants;  and  ’tis  pethaps,  in  the 
opinions  of  good  judges,  owing  hereunto,  that  many  com¬ 
panies  eftablifhed  in  France,  where  this  election  of  directors 
not  merchants,  is  more  common  than  elfewhere,  have  mil- 
carried. 

Their  number  is  often  regulated  by  letters  patents,  or  royal 
charters,  in  the  ftates  wherein  the  fettlement  is  made.  Some¬ 
times  the  interefted  parties  or  ftock-holders,  are  left  to  their 
liberty  of  chufing  as  many  as  they  think  neceffary.  It  le] - 
dom  happens  that  the  prince  names  all  of  them,  but  he  often 
appoints  fome,  elpecially  at  the  firft  eftablifhmcnt  of  a  trad¬ 
ing  company. 

The  Dutch  Eaft-India  company,  which  has  been  a  model 
for  moft  others,  hath  fixty  directors,  divided  into  fix  cham¬ 
bers;  twenty  in  that  of  Amfterdam,  twelve  in  Zealand,  and 
feven  in  each  of  the  chambers  of  Delft,  Rotterdam,  Horn, 
and  Enchuvfen. 

The  French  India  company,  eftablifhed  in  1664,  had  twenty- 
one,  twelve  of  the  city  of  Paris,  and  nine  of  the  other  moft 
important  and  trading  cities  of  the  kingdom. 

Thefe  directors,  meeting  in  a  certain  number  on  a  day  ap¬ 
pointed  by  letters  patents,  debate  on  the  company’s  affairs, 
draw  up  regulations,  fubferibe letters,  receive  the  accounts, 
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niake  the  fub-divifions,  fign  ordonnances  of  payment  for  the 
cafhier’s  discharge;  and  laftly,  determine  concerning  the  po¬ 
lice  to  be  obferved,  whether  among  them  in  Europe,  or  in 
the  coiinting-houfe,  lodges,  forts,  and  colonies,  where  they 
have  deputies  refiding  to  carry  on  their  trade,  and  to  regu¬ 
late  their  forces  for  it’s  fecurity. 

It  belongs  alfo  to  the  directors  or  deputies  chofen  from 
among  them,  to  appoint  the  number  of  veiTels,  the  purchafe 
of  them,  their  fitting  out  and  cargo,  the  times  of  their  go¬ 
ing  out,  the  places  they  are  to  touch  at  in  theirvoyage  ;  and, 
laftly,  the  number  of  officers  and  Tailors,  and  of  the  mer 
chants,  Tub-merchants,  writers,  and  deputies,  who  are  to 
have  care  of  the  merchandizes. 

They  alfo,  on  the  return  of  the  fhips,  receive  and  examine 
the  journals  of  the  captains  and  pilots,  the  bills  of  lading, 
purlers  accounts;  hear  the  complaints  of  the  crews,  and  pay 
them  their  wages:  and;  laftly,  caufe  the  goods  to  be  laid  in 
the  company’s  warehoufes,  advertife  the  public  by  their  bills 
of  the  days  and  hours  of  their  fale,  in  which  the  goods  are 
difpofed  of  to  the  1  aft  and  higheft  bidders. 

Here  might  be  added  more  oftheir  fundions,  but,  befides  that 
fuch  an  enumeration  would  be  tirefome,  thefe  which  are  the 
principal,  may  feem  to  give  a  fufficient  idea. 

Molt  companies  in  France  allow  theirdiredors  certain  fees  of 
prefence,  as  they  are  termed,  to  render  them  more  affiduous 
in  the  meetings,  and  to  prevent  their  affairs  fufFeri  ng>fay 
their  not  meeting  to  the  number  fettled  by  the  regulations. 
In  France  ’tis  cultomary,  befide  thefe  dues  of  prefence,  todi- 
llribute  filver  medals  with  the  company’s  arms  and  device  to 
the  diredors  prefent,  with  increafe  on  the  part  of  thofe  abfent 
Befide  thefe  diredors  who  refide  in  Europe,  and  there  fuper- 
intend  the  general  ceconomy  of  the  trading  companies,  they 
are  alfo  in  the  principal  places  of  Afia,  Africa,  and  America, 
where  they  trade,  and  are  diftingmfbed  by  the  title  of  direc- 
tors-general,  and,  by  an  honourable  abbreviation,  generals; 
fuch  is  the  general  of  the  French  company  at  Pondicherry, 
the  Dutch  general  at  Batavia,  and  the  Danifh  at  Tran 
quebar. 

The  Englifh  give  them  the  quality  of  prefidents ;  they  have 
two  of  them  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  one  at  Surat,  and  the  otl^er 
at  Bantam.  But  this  laft  has  not  refided  there  for  fome  time 
Thefe  diredors-general  abfolutely  difpofe  of  all  the  com¬ 
pany’s  effeds,  regulate  their  trade,  eftabliTh  new  counting- 
houfes,  command  all  the  merchants.  Tub-merchants,  com- 
miffioners,  and  even  captains  of  fhips,  make  prefents  to 
princes  and  their  minifters,  fend  ambafladors  to  them,  make 
treaties  of  commerce  with  them,  declare  war,  &c.  in  all 
which  they  are,  indeed,  fubordinate  to  the  European  direc¬ 
tors :  but,  as  thofe  orders  are  long  in  coming,  that  it  would 
be  frequently  dangerous  to  wait  for  them,  they  are  a  kind  of 
fovereigns,  that  may  do  every  thing  in  their  mafters  names, 
only  on  advifing  them  thereof  when  done,  either  to  receive 
confirmation,  or  an  order  to  give  account  of  it,  according 
as  they  are  fatisfied  or  otherwife  with  their  condtid. 

’Tis  true,  thefe  generals  have  ufually  a  council ;  but  which 
they  either  do  not'confult,  or  feldom  follow  it’s  advice  :  fo 
that  it  may  be  faid,  that  although  the  fuccefs  of  a  trading 
company  Teems  to  depend  on  the  affembly  of  the  directors  in 
Europe,  who  give  the  orders,  it  depends  ftill  more  on  the 
diredor-general,  who  is  to  execute  them  abroad. 

We  fpeak  not  here  of  particular  diredors,  who  ad,  whe¬ 
ther  in  Europe  or  out  of  it,  by  order  of  the  directors- Gene¬ 
ral,  becaufe  they  are  but  deputies,  and  little  different, &as  to 
their  office,  from  the  directors  of  the  cuftoms,  farms,  aids, 
and  gabels,  of  whom  we  fhall  fpeak  in  another  place. 

Directors  of  the  chambers  of  commerce  in  France.  See  the 
article  Chambers  of  Commerce. 

The  decrees  of  the  council  of  ftate  of  Lewis  the  XIVth 
for  ereding  thofe  chambers  in  fome  cities  of  France,  gave 
the  quality  of  diredors,  to  merchants  compofing  fome  of 
thofe  chambers. 

In  fome  chambers  they  are  called  fyndics,  and  in  others 
deputies. 

They  are  merchants  chofen  yearly,  by  plurality  of  voices 
in  the  different  bodies  of  merchants  of  the  cities,  where  fuch 
chambers  are  eftablifhed  ;  they  meet  once  or  twice  a  week  in 
the  hall  of  the  city,  or  other  place,  appointed  by  the  decrees 
for  ereaion,  there  to  debate  on  affairs  of  trade,  and  to  an- 
fwer  memorials  and  confultations  fent  them  by  the  deputy 
which  each  Chamber  keeps  at  Paris,  near  the  Royal 
Council  of  Commerce.  They  alfo  ratify  and  confirm 
or  invalidate  all  contrads  in  trade,  made  o.n  the  places  of 
exchange  in  thofe  cities  ;  none  of  which  may  be  received 
among  the  merchants  and  bankers,  uniefs  approved  and  au¬ 
thenticated  by  the  chamber. 

Every  meeting-day,  filver  medals  are  difiributed  to  them 
and  a  gold  medal  to  each  at  going  out  of  their  office!  The 
number  of  medals,  and  the  weight  and  value  thereof,  are 

blifhment  aCCOrd‘ns  to  the  different  decrees  of  their  efta- 
Remarks. 

Under  the  article  Companies,  we  have  confidered  the  na¬ 


ture  of  them  in  general,  and  referred  to  other  heads,  in  order 
more  particularly  to  elucidate  fome  effential  circumftances 
relating  thereto,  which,  I  humbly  conceive,  may  deferve  the 
public  attention.  .  1 

Being  at  prefent  upon  the  directors  of  trading  companies,  it 
may  not  be  altogether  ufelefs  to  dwell  a  little  upon  this  mat¬ 
ter.  Previous  to  which  I  fhall  take  leave  to  recommend  the 
reader  to  the  articles  Action,  Bubble,  and  Assiento 
which  will  render  what  I  have  further  to  obferve  the  more 
intelligible. 

Although  certain  exclufive  trading  companies  may  not  have 
Proved  fo  much  to  the  interefts  of  the  national  commerce,  as 
if  thofe  branches  of  trade  had  been,  or  at  leaft  were  at  p’re- 
fent,  free  and  open  to  all  his  majefty’s  dubjeds;  yet  fome 
companies,  peculiarly  circumftanced,  may  poffibly  prove  be¬ 
neficial,  under  certain  temporary  reftridions  and  reflations  • 
in  order  to  cut  out,  by  dint  of  a  joint  flock  capital,  fuch  a 
commerce  as  could  otherwife  never  have  taken  place  at  all 
private  adventurers  neither  being  able  or  willing  to  run  the’ 
rifque  neceffary  upon  fuch  commencements. 

But,  when  thefe  new  branches  of  trade  have  been  well  efta- 
blifhed,  and  the  primary  adventurers  have  reaped  areaf'onable 
compenfation  for  their  hazard,  it  may  not  be,  at  certain  points 
of  time,  lefs  national  to  lay  them  afide,  than  it  was  poli¬ 
tic  firft  to  eftablifh  them.  And  one  great  reafon  for  this 
maybe,  not  only  the  nature  and  conftitution  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  but  the  executive  management  of  their  affairs,  by 
thofe  who  are  appointed  their  governors  and  diredors.  For 
although  the  conftitution  of  a  company  be  ever  fo  wifely  and’ 
nationally  devifed,  yet,  if  corruption  once  creeps  into  the 
public  management,  there  is  feldom  any  end  of  it,  ’till  it 
draws  on,  and  terminates  in  acataftrophe  generally  calami 
tous.  Some  of  thefe  may,  perhaps,  fpin  out  their  flate  of 
corruption,  by  a  regular  fucceffion  of  villains  to  a  long  day  • 
and  therefore  the  evil  appears  the  lefs  flagrant  and  nefarious’ 
by  being  fo  artfully  concealed,  as  only  to  fleal  gradually,  and* 
as  it  were,  infenfibly,  upon  the  public;  whereby  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  fuch  companies  changing  hands  fo  often,  and  every 
new  proprietor  lofing  only  a  little,  the  malignancy  0f  the 
corruption  has  been  ftifled  ;  and  though  it  has  not,  from 
the  length  of  time,  appeared  with  fo  flagitious  an  afpedhivet 
it  has  not  in  reality  been  the  lefs  enormous. 

What  renders  evils  of  this  kind  the  more  univerfally  in¬ 
jurious  is,  that  by  far  the  greater  majority  of  the  proprietors 
are  widows  and  orphans,  and  other  perfons,  who  are  notfuf- 
ficiem ly  knowing  in  the  affairs  of  public  companies,  to  ef- 
fedually  deted  any  feenes  of  iniquity  that  may  be  carrying 
on.— Nay,  experience  hath  evinced,  that  many  of  the  di- 
lectois  themfelves  have  been  excluded  from  the  grand  fe- 
cret,  which  was  hatching  by  the  fuperlative  harpies,  to  en¬ 
rich  and  aggrandize  themfelves  on  the  ruin  of  thoufands  : 
and,  if  thofe  within  doors,  who  have  fet  at  the  board  of  di- 
redion,  have  fometimes  been  egregioufly  deceived  by  their 
brethren,  ’tis  no  wonder,  that  all  without  doors  have  too 
often  been  their  dupes  and  bubbles. 

Wherefore,  it  is  not  only  the  right  and  national  conftitution 
of  a  public  trading  company  that  is  neceffary,  the  upright 
conduct  and  management  of  their  affairs  is  vigilantly  to  "be 
mlpeded.  For,  if  the  diredors  of  fuch  companies  are  either 
weak  or  wicked,  they  may  be  inftrumental  to  the  greateft 
pubhc  calamity,  as  hath  proved  the  cafe.  Is  it  not  the  in- 
tereft,  therefore,  of  the  moft  fagacious  proprietors,  to  make 
themfelves  mafters,  not  only  of  the  nature  and  conftitution 
of  fuch  corporations,  but  of  the  condud  of  their  fucceffive 
°rs  If  thofe  who  are  the  moft  fkilful  and  experienced, 
will  not  take  this  trouble  upon  them;  if  they  will  not  duly 
attend  the  general  courts,  and  ftudioufly  inform  themfelves 
of  whatever  paffes,  can  tbeyexped  that  the  widow  and  the 
orphan,  and  thofe  that  are  unborn,  fhould  take  care  of  their 
intereft  for  them  ? 

Nor  are  the  qualifications  of  integrity  and  ability  the  only 
ones  requifite  in  fuch  a  diredor;  due  attention  and  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  public  bufinefs  is  equally  neceffary;  for  ads  of 
negled  and  omiffion  may  be  as  detrimental  to  the  proprie¬ 
tors,  as  thofe  of  eommiffion;  and  although  fome  fhould 
think,  that  they  may  not  deferve  that  degree  of  punifhment, 
yet  they  merit  fuch  as  is  adequate  to  their  criminal  condud  : 
nay,  it  may  be  a  moot  point  with  the  cafuift  to  determine, 
whether  ads  of  omiffion,  efpecially  in  cafes  where  the  wel- 
tai-e  of  thoufands  is  concerned,  are  not  equally  culpable 
with  thofe  of  eommiffion ;  for  the  weight  of  intereft,  honour, 
an  reputation  of  fuch,  may  prove  wire-draws  to  numbers 
t°  cm  ark  in  thefe  corporations,  who  would  never  have  done 
lo,  if  the  high  character,  credit,  and  difintereftednefs  of  fome 
ct  the  managers,  were  not  the  inducement :  and,  if  thefe 
negled  their  duty,  why  are  they  not  as  criminal  as  thofe 

who  commit  ads  of  fupererogation,  to  enrich  themfelvesby 
the  public  plunder?  , 

Directors  of  Creditors,  are  perfons  of  ability  and  pro-, 
bity,  chofen  in  France  by  votes  of  the  creditors,  to  infped 
and  examine  the  debtor’s  affairs,  and  to  procure  as  far  as  pof- 
hhie,  by  common  methods  ofjuftice,  the  payment  qf  vvhat’-s 
due  to  each  in  particular. 
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Thefe  kind  of  directions  are  chiefly  ufed  in  the  failure  or 
bankfuptcy  of  fome  trader  or  merchant^  whole  affairs  are  in 
a  bad  lltuation ;  but  who,  though  unfortunate,  is  of  inte¬ 
grity,  and  puts  himfelf  in  the  hands  of  his  creditors,  without 
concealing  any  of  his  effects. 

If  the  failure  is  coniiderable,  the  directors  chofen  are,  for 
their  own  fecurity,  to  caufe  the  aft  of  their  nomination  to 
be  confirmed,  in  the  confular  jurifdidion,  if  there  be  one  at 
the  place;  if  not,  in  fuch  Other  jurifdidions  as  are  where  the 
failure  happens;  and  to  have  chofe,  by  the  iameaffembly  that 
names  them,  a  notary  to  receive  the  abb  of  the  deliberations, 
which  (hall  be  made  by  the  general  affemblies  of  the  credi¬ 
tors,  of  which  they  are  likewife  to  note  the  place,  days,  and 
hour  of  fitting,  that  none  may  have  caufe  of  complaint,  or 
plead  ignorance. 

The  powers  ufualiy  given  them  by  the  creditors,  are: 

To  proceed  to  make  a  fchedule  of  all  the  effedfs,  both  adive 
and  palfive;  and  of  regifters,  bundles  of  letters,  and  other 
papers  of  their  debtor. 

To  fee  and  examine  the  eftate  they  fhall  have  produced,  his 
books  and  records,  and  to  fee  if  they  are  within  the  terms  of 
the  ordonnance  made  for  that  purpofe.  See  Bankrupt. 

To  caufe  his  wares  and  moveables  to  be  fold,  and  to  depofit 
the  money  in  the  hands,  either  of  the  notary  of  the  diredion, 
or  of  fome  other  refponlible  perfon. 

To  fue  for,  and  recover  all  the  active  debts. 

Laffly,  to  examine  the  contracts  of  conftitutions,  tranfac- 
tions,  obligations,  letters,  bills  of  exchange,  and  other  vouch¬ 
ers,  of  thofe  who  pretend  to  be  creditors,  in  order  to  report 
all  thele  things  to  the  general  affemblies. 

The  principal  obligations  of  the  diredors  are,  not  to  make 
advantage  of  their  power,  and  the  confidence  repofed  in 
them,  but  to  ufe  it  for  the  good  and  advantage  of  all  the 
creditors  in  general. 

To  admit  no  one  to  the  meetings  who  is  not  a  creditor,  or 
at  leaff  charged  with  a  letter  of  attorney,  by  fome  one  whole 
credit  is  indifputable. 

To  bring  the  oppofing  parties  to  a  confent  at  the  opening  of 
the  feals,  and  to  appoint  the  fenior  to  ad  in  behalf  of  all. 

To  examine,  in  proceeding  to  the  inventory  of  the  goods, 
the  pieces  that  are  claimed,  to  be  reftored  to  their  owners,  in 
cafe  they  are  acknowledged  to  be  fuch  as  they  ought,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  obferved  cuftom  in  fuch  cafes. 

The  fchedule  of  goods,  moveables,  and  papers  being  made, 
to  examine  the  book  and  memoirs,  to  fee  if  they  are  con¬ 
formable  to  the  effate  of  his  effedfs  given  in. 

To  caufe  the  bankrupt^  to  give  an  account  of  his  actions, 
that  is  to  fay  of  his  Ioffes,  and  whether  they  proceed  from 
Ihipwrecks,  bankruptcies  of  his  debtors,  and  other  fuch- like 
events,  merely  unfortunate. 

To  examine  exadly  the  credit  of  fuch  creditor,  their  hypo- 
theque  and  right  to  the  goods  of  the  bankrupt,  even  of  the 
wife’s  right,  to  avoid  all  furprize,  too  common  on  thefe 
occafions. 

To  view  attentively  the  dates  of  the  fales  of  immoveables, 
ceflions  of  adiive  debts,  bills  of  exchange  drawn,  or  orders 
paffed  by  the  bankrupt;  to  fee  if  they  be  not  made  to  fuff 
pedfed  perfons,  and  within  too  fhort  a  time  of  his  failure. 

To  draw  out  a  true  ftate,  in  debit  and  credit,  of  all  his  ef- 
fedls,  adiive  and  paffive. 

Laffly,  to  give  an  account,  and  make  an  exad  and  faithful 
report,  by  one  of  the  diredors  at  the  general  meeting  of  the 
creditors,  of  ail  their  obfervations  and  difeoveries,  notTeverely 
exaggerating  any  thing  againft  the  debtor,  or  favouring  him 
through  falfe  pity;  not  making  any  overture  either  for  or 
againft  him,  but  leaving  to  himfelf  the  liberty  of  making  his 
propofals,  and  to  the  creditors  of  accepting  them,  by  a  re¬ 
mittance,  or  time,  or  of  treating  him  with  rigour  by  fale  of 
his  efteds,  and  dividing  to  themfelves  the  produce. 

Directors  General  of  the  five  great  farms  of  the  gabels, 
and  aids,  Sec.  in  France,  are  chief  commiffioners,  who  have 
the  direction  of  thefe  farms,  each  in  the  diftridfs  appointed 
them  by  the  general  farmers.  They  have  not  the  infpedion 
of  each  other;  but  each  hath  the  general  diredion  of  his 
diftrid;  whence  the  quality  of  diredors  general  hath  been 
given  equally  to  all,  being  Hot  accountable  to  any  but  the 
general  farmers. 

They  are  to  make  a  circuit  at  leaff  once  a  year,  in  all  the 
courts  under  their  directions ;  they  examine  and  take  the  re¬ 
ceivers  accounts,  regiffers  of  comptrollers,  and  inform  them- 
ielves  of  the  condud  of  others  employed,  whom  they  may, 
in  fome  cafes,  even  deprive  of  their  authority,  ’till  it  fhall  be 
otherwife  ordered  by  the  fuperiors. 

There  is  alfo,  in  the  cuftom-houfe  of  Paris,  a  general  di¬ 
rector  of  accounts,  to  whom  are  fent  all  the  accounts  of  the 
general  directors,  to  be  examined,  and  put  in  condition  to 
be  fettled  by  thofe  who  are  charged  with  that  office  by  the 
farmers  general. 

HSCOIJNT,  a  term  ufed  among  traders,  merchants,  and 
bankers.  When  by  the  two  former,  it  is  ufed  fometimes  on 
occafion  of  their  buying  commodities  on  the  ufual  time  of 
credit,  with  a  condition  that  the  feller  fhall  allow  the  buyer 
a  certain  difeount,  at  the  rate  of  fo  much  per  cent,  per  an¬ 
num,  for  the  time  for  which  the  credit  is  generally  given, 
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Of  the  perfon  Who  drew  the  note,  and  the md^T indu" 

vTk  f  v  exchange  alfo  are  difeounted  by  bankers 
and  the  bank  of  England  ;  wherein  confifts  one  ankle  of  the 
profits  of  banking,  bee  Banking.  1 

Fhe  bieur  de  la  Porte  informs  us,  that  they  make  a  diftinc- 
t.on  in  France  with  regard  to  money  due  for  the  purchafe  and 
fale  ot  commodities,  and  on  account  of  railing  money  by 
difeounting  biffs  of  exchange;  the  latter  being  computed 
upon  the  principles  of  common  intereft,  by  fo  much  on  the 
ioo  1.  and  that  occafioned  by  commodities,  oil  the  hundred 
pound  and  the  difeount  added  together:  but,  bills  of  ex- 
change  being  far  more  frequently  negociable  on  the  account 
ot  the  fale  and  purchafe  of  merchandize,  than  by  the  way 
of  mere  banking,  either  of  a  foreign  or  domeftre  nature, 
there  leems  to  be  no  realon  for  this  diftindion. 

Remarks* 

This  affair  of  difeount  being  too  generally  miffaken,  it  may 
be  necenary  to  fay  fomething  upon  the  fubjed.  ^ 

Dr  fiarris,  in  his  Lexicon,  tells  us,  that  the  difeount  for  one 
day  is  aflerted  to  be  the  365th  part  of  a  year:  however  this 
miltake  came,  I  know  not  ;  but  his  two  folio  pages  of  tables 
of  difeount,  being  cortftruded  upon  the  fame  principle,  are 
like  wife  erroneous,  as  are  all  thofe  which  have  been  fince 
built  thereupon. 

The  moft  accurate  tables  of  difeount  extant  in  our  language 
that  I  have  met  with,  are  thofe  of  Mr.  Smart,  which  are  found¬ 
ed  upon  the  following  true  principles  of  decimal  arithmetic 
bee  Arithmetic. 

To  find  the  annual  difeount  of  one  pound,  at  2  per  cent 
divide  .02  by  1.02;  and  2f  percent,  divide  .025  by  1  02<- 

f  3  Pe.r  CKent>  ^  «  34  per  cent.  .035  by  1.035’ 

Re.  and  the  feveral  quotients  will  be  the  difcoUnts  Re¬ 
quired. 

And  thus  the  difeount  of  one  pound  for  one  year  is  found, 
at  the  feveral  rates  following,  viz. 

At  2  per  cent,  the  difeount  is  found  to  be  •0196,0784,52  37 

‘  ’  <D243>9°24,3902 

ix  -0291,2621,3592 

3  1  -  *0338,1642,5121 

jx'  '  '  "  -----  .0384,6153,846^ 

4  _ . -0430,6220,0957 

I  ~  ~  •047651904,7619 

7  .  -°566, 0377, 3585 

£  -  -0654,2056,0748 

„ . -0740,7407,4074 

jn  *0825,6880,7339 

"  "  -  -0909,0909,0909 

The  difeount  of  one  pound,  for  one  year,  being  multiplied 

by  any  principal  furn,  the  produd  will  be  the  annual  difeount 
ot  that  principal. 

Examples. 

What  is  the  difeount  of  100 1.  for  one  year,  at  5  per  cent  ? 

4  he  difeount  of  one  pound  for  one  year,  at  5  percent. 

1  ”  ,  .  “  “  ”  “  *  ~  ~  .0476,19,  &C. 

Which  multiplied  by  the  principal  fum  -  100 

The  produd  will  be  4,7619,  &c 

Anfwer,  1.  4  :  15  :  2 1. 

So  that  he  who  allows  5I.  for  the  difeount  of  iool.  for  one 
year,  at  5  per  cent,  (than  which  nothing  is  more  common) 
wrongs  himfelf;  for  he  ought  to  receive  fo  much  money  as, 
at  5  percent,  intereft,  will  amount  to  100 1.  in  one  year, 
which  lefs  than  1.  95  :  4  ;  9  4  will  not  do. 

What  is  the  difeount  of  9342  1.  at  4  7  per  cent,  for  one 
year  ? 

J 

The  difeount  of  one  pound  for  one  year,  as  above,  at  4 
per  cent,  is  -  -  -  -  -  .0430,62,  Sic. 

Which  multiplied  by  the  principal  fum  -  9342 

The  produd  will  be  -  -  -  -  402,2852,  &c. 

Anfwer,  1.  402  :  5  :  8  ~. 

Thus  the  annual  difeount  of  any  fum  is  found,  by  one  mul¬ 
tiplication. 

The  difeount  of  one  pound  for  any  number  of  days  is  found 
thus,  viz.  firft,  find  in  the  table  of  fimple  intereft  [fee  In¬ 
terest  Tables]  what  is  the  intereft  of  one  pound,  for 
any  given  number  of  days*  at  any  given  rate :  then  fay,  by 

the 
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the  common  rule  of  three.  As  1 1.  and  the  intereft  fo  found, 
is  to  i  1.  fo  is  i  1.  to  a  fourth  number,  the  arithmetical  com¬ 
plement  of  which  faid  fourth  number,  will  be  the  difeountof 
i  !.  for  the  fame  number  of  days,  at  the  fame  rate. 

Or,  to  exprefs  it  otherwife,  divide  unity  by  i  1.  and  the  inte¬ 
reft  thereof,  and  the  arithmetical  complement  of  the  quotient, 
will  be  the  difeount  required. 

Example  at  5  per  cent, 
tfi  find  1 1.  and  the  intereft  thereof,  for  1  day,  to  be  1.0001,3699 

2  -  1.0002,7397 

3  - - 1.0004,1096 

4  - 1.0005,4795 

c  — - 1.0006,8493 

&c. 


Then  divide  unity  hy 


1.0002,7397 

1.0004,1096 

1.0005,4795 

1.0006,8493 

1.0008,2192 

1.0009,5890 

1.0010,9589 

1.0012,3288 

1.0013,6986 

1.0136,9863 


<9998,6303 

00 

.0001,3697^ 

u 

^0 

ri  day 

.9997,2610 

.9995,8921 

!£ 

.0002,7390 

G 

2 

<v 

JO 

? 

0 

.0004,1079 

3 

O 

Cl, 

3 

> 

•9994,5235 

c 

.0005,4765 

OJ 

c 

4 

> 

*-> 

•9993,1554 

g 

0 J 

.0006,8446 

O 

5 

\il 

.9991,7876 

1 

u 

.0008,2124 

6 

.9990,4202 

.0009,5798 

7 

.9989,0531 

3 

0 

.0010,9469 

£ 

8 

-v 

c 

.9987,6864 

V 

g 

.0012,3136 

.0013,6799 

9 

«; 

9986,3201 

in 

10 

.9864,8649 

<u 

•0,355i35i 

^0266,6667^ 

C 

100 

,-9  733,3333. 

t- 

< 

^200 

And  thus  the  tables  of  difeount  may  be  conftrufted  for  ufe. 
"With  refpetSt  to  the  various  difeounts  and  allowances  granted 
by  feveral  acts  of  parliament  to  merchants,  importers  and 
exporters,  fee  the  Business  of  the  Custom-House  at  the 
end  of  letter  A,  concerning  the  manner  of  computing  the 
Duties  of  cuftoms,  and  deducting  the  feveral  difeounts: 
and  fee  alfo  the  concluiive  part  of  letter  A,  following  the 
Rules,  Orders,  and  Directions,  &c.  relative  to  the 
cuftom-houfe  difeounts. 

DISCREDIT,  lofs  or  diminution  of  the  credit  any  thing 
had  before.  This  word  is  in  France,  fays  Mr.  Savary,  very 
new,  the  ufe  of  it  not  having  been  introduced  into  com¬ 
merce  but  fince  the  year  1719,  when  the  decrees  of  the 
council  of  ftate  ufed  it  to  exprefs  the  lofs  fuftained  by  the 
a&ions  of  the  India  company,  bank-bills,  and  the  little 
currency  they  had  with  the  public. 

The  term  was  invented  in  oppofition  to  that  of  credit,  which 
ftgnifies  the  favour  that  trading  bills,  as  well  public  as  pri¬ 
vate,  are  wont  fometimes  to  have  fuddenly,  according  to  the 
conjunctures,  in  the  negociations  between  merchants  and 
bankers. 

D  I  S  1  ILLATION.  The  arts  here  to  be  conftdered  are 
thofe  of  malt-diftilling,  rectifying,  and  compounding. 


Experiment  I. 

The  method  of  diftilling  malt-wafh,  or  a  fermented  mixture 
of  meal  and  malt  for  fpirit. 

Fill  two  thirds  of  a  ftill,  firft:  moiftened  by  the  fleam  of  boil¬ 
ing  water,  with  malt-wafh ;  immediately  clap  on  the  head, 
and  lute  it  down,  there  will  foon  run  a  fpirituous  inflam¬ 
mable  liquor. 

Thus  is  obtained  what  the  malt-diftillers  call  a  malt  low 
wine;  what  comes  over,  after  the  fpirit  falls  off  from  being 
proof,  is  called  faints.  ° 

This  experiment  may  be  rendered  general,  with  flight  vari¬ 
ation,  for,  if  any  wine,  beer,  or  fermented  liquor  from  fu- 
gar,  treacle,  fruits,  Sic,  De  thus  treated,  it  affords  a  fpirit, 
differing  only  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fubjeCt. 

But  none  of  them  will  afford  the  leaf!  inflammable  fpirit  with¬ 
out  a  previous  fermentation. 

The  requifite  cautions  for  fuccefs  are,  (1.)  That  the  fermen¬ 
tation  be  well  performed.  (2.)  That  it  be  gently  diftilled, 
with  a  foft,  well-regulated  fire.  (3.)  That  the  grofTer  oil, 
apt  to  rife  along  with  the  fpirit,  be  let  out  by  flannel  under 
the  nofe  of  the  worm.  Thefe  cautions  obferved,  the  low 
wines  will  be  pure  and  vinous.  - 

All  the  fpirit  being  thus  obtained,  there  remains  in  the  ftill 
what  they  commonly  call  bottoms,  generally  given  to  the 
hogs. 

Experiment  II. 


or  diftilling  the  lov 


T  he  method  of  Ample  rectification, 

wines  into  proof  fpirits  for  fale. 

The  lower  wines  of  the  laft  experiment,  diftilled  in  a  bai 
heat,  give  a  higher  rectified  fpirit  than  before;  which  bei 
Jet  down  with  fair  wafer,  to  a  certain  fize  or  ftandard,  call 
proo.,  which  the  malt-diftillers  underftand  by  proof-<?oo< 
or  their  reftified  malt-fpirit. 

?  he  lncf,.Ijven'encies  of  this  art,  on  account  of  the  ma 
large  veffels  required  wbicb  inCreafe  the  labour  and  price 
e  commochty,  might,  perhaps,  be  remedied  by  the  intr 

confinedlr7  f  "’  Jf"bfer,ie"t  “  >he  ""It-iers,  a 

confined  to  the  boiling  down  the  malt-wort  to  a  rob  :  whei 
fr  S“  ,tht0ih0ferWh0  are  fkilled  in  ^is  bran 

of  diftillation,  to  try  whether  a  fpirit  fuperior  to  that  of  treat 


may  not  be  procured  from  the  rob  of  malt,  prudently  pre¬ 
pared  and  fermented. 

Experiment  III. 

The  art  of  a  reCtifier;  by  which  the  proof-goods  are  made 
into  a  cleaner  fpirit,  for  the  finer  ufes  of  the  compounder 
and  apothecary. 

If  three  ounces  of  a  mixture  of  tartar  and  nitre,  calcined  to 
a  blacknefs,  be  added  to  two  gallons  of  the  common  proof- 
fpirit  of  the  laft  experiment,  and  all  that  will  run  in  an  un¬ 
interrupted  ftream  be  diawn  over  with  a  bath- heat.  This 
fpirit,  made  proof  with  fair  water,  is  the  common  faleable 
proof- goods  of  the  rectifying  diftiller,  when  he  works  to'a 
truth.  If  it  be  defired  ftill  cheaper,  one  of  the  beft  methods 
is,  to  dilute  the  ftrongeft  part,  that  comes  over  firft,  with 
a  large  proportion  of  water,  and  drawoff  the  Ipmt  uemly 
again  in  balneo,  making  it  up  proof  with  fine  foft  water.  But 
this  gives  the  fpirit  a  naufeous  and  difagreeable  flavour ;  nor 
do  the  redifiers  know  any  good  method  for  the  purpofe*,  be- 
mg  little  apprehenfive  that  it  is  the  oil  of  the  malt  refiding  in 
the  fpirit  which  caufes  all  their  trouble;  or  that  it  is  the'ef- 
fential  oil  of  the  fubjed  which  gives  to  malt- fpirits,  brandies 
rums,  and  arracks,  their  particular  flavour:  for  if,  by  fepa- 
rating  it,  the  fpirit  could  be  rendered  flavourlefs  and  taftelefs 
it  would  be  fufceptible  of  any  by  the  addition  of  other  effen- 
tial  oils,  fo  as  to  refemble  either  French  brandy,  rum  or 
arrack.  J  * 

The  chemifts  have  helped  them  to  a  tolerable  expedient  for 
covering  the  imperfedions  which  they  cannot  cleanfe,  viz 
by  adding  dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre;  a  fmall  proportion  where! 
of  gives  an  agreeable  vinofity  to  a  hogftiead  of  fpirit :  but 
this  has  it’s  inconvenience;  for  the  flavour  is  apt  to  be  loft 
when  the  fpirit  is  kept  in  a  cafk,  though  fuccefsfuJ,  if  well 
flopped  down  in  a  glafs. 

The  art  of  the  reCtifier  might  be  fet  afide  as  ufelefs,  if  the 
original  malt- diftiller  could  make  his  fpirits  perfed  at  a  fecond 
operation,  as  we  judge  it  might,  and  would  recommend  as 
an  improvement,  firft,  the  brewing  in  perfedion;  fecondly 
the  keeping  their  waft],  after  the  manner  of  ftale  beer,  ’till  it 
has  entirely  loft  it’s  malt  flavour,  and  acquired  a  pungent  acid 
vmocity ;  and,  thirdly,  leaving  out  the  lees,  to  diftil  with  a 
well-regulated  fire.  It  is  fcarce  to  be  conceived  how  a^ree-' 
able  a  fpirit  may  be  thus  procured  from  malt,  at  the  very  firft 
diltillation.  .  1 

Experiment  IV. 

The  method  of  examining  proof  in  fpirits,  and  detedfng  the 
invalidity  of  the  common  way  of  judging  of  the  purity 
genuinenefs,  and  goodnefs  of  brandies,  rums,  and  ar¬ 
racks. 

The  common  method,  by  ftriking  a  phial  of  common  proof- 
lpint  againft  the  palm  of  the  hand,  is  a  mere  fallacy  and- 
deception.  1 

To  prevent  being  impofed  upon  in  this  way,  we  might  have 
recourfe  to  the  hydroftatical  ballance:  a  gallon  of  alcohol  i$\ 
computed  to  weigh  feven  pounds  and  a  half,  and  a  gallon  of 
water  eight  pounds;  whence  the  compound  gravity  of  an 
equal  mixture  of  both  may  be  afligned.  See  the  article 
Brandy. 

One  of  the  beft  methods  to  prevent  being  impofed  on,  is  to 
acquire  a  habit  of  judging  by  the  tafte  and  fmell. 

The  beft  method  of  making  cordial  or  compound  waters. 

Infufe  a  pound  of  frefh  citron-peel  in  two  gallons  of  o-ood: 
melafles  fpirit;  draw,  off  the  fpirit  gently  by  the  ftill,  with 
care  to  avoid  the  faints;  then  making  up,  as  they  call  it, 
with  foft  water,  fo  as  to  leave  the  liquor  proof,  add  half  a  i 
pound  of  fine  fugar :  and  thus  is  procured  a  genuine  citron- 
water. 

This  is  general,  and  fliews  the  ufual  methods  of  making  a!l|< 
the  compound  or  cordial  waters,  by  thofe  called  compound 
ders,  and  alfo  by  the  apothecaries. 

I  he  perfection  ot  this  branch  of  diftillation  depends  upon  the 
obfervance  of  a  few  rules,  eafy  to  be  complied  with;  which 
we  fhall  here  lay  down,  as  judging  them  of  confequence  to 
the  improvement  not  only  of  the  art  of  the  compounder, 
but  alfo  of  a  branch  of  pharmacy  and  medicine. 

(1.)  To  ufe  a  well-cleanfed  fpirit,  freed  from  it’s  own  ef- 
lential  oil.  For,  as  the  fpirit  is  to  be  impregnated  with  the? 
eflential  oil  of  other  ingredients,  it  ought  firft  t6  have  de- 
pofited  it’s  own. 

(2.)  To  fuit  the  time  of  previous  digeftion  to  the  tenacity  of 
the  ingredients,  or  the  ponderofity  of  their  oil.  Thus  rho¬ 
dium-wood  and  cinnamon  require  longer  digeftion  than  cala¬ 
mus  aromaticus,  or  lemon-peel:  fometimes, alfo^cohobation 
proves  necefiary,  as  particularly  in  making  the  ftrong  cinna-i 
mon-water. 

(3-)  1  0  fuit  the  fire,  or  ftrength  of  the  diftillation,  to  the i 
ponderofity  of  the  oil  intended  to  he  raifed  with  the  fpirit.- 
Thus  cinnamon  water  fhould  be  diftilled  off  brilker  than  the] 
fpirit  of  mint  or  baum. 

(4-)_  That  a  due  proportion  of  only  the  fine  eflential  oil  cf 
the  ingredients  be  thoroughly  united  with  the  fpirit,  fo  as  fo 
keep  out  the  grofter  and  lefs  fragrant  oil. 
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D  I  S 

This  may  be  chiefly  effefted  by  leaving  out  the  faints,  anc 
making  up  to  ftrong  proof  with  fine  foft  water,  in  their  ftead 
And  on  the  obfervance  of  thefe  four  eafy  rules,  the  perfe&ion 
of  the  art  of  compound  diftillation  leems  to  depend. 

The  addition  of  fine  fugar,  being  of  little  moment,  may  be 
ufed  or  omitted  occafionally.  And,  if  thefe  directions  be 
obferved,  there  will  be  no  need  of  fining  down  cordial  waters 
with  alium,  whites  of  eggs,  or  the  like,  as  they  will  be  pre- 
fently  bright,  fweet,  and  pleafant-tafted,  without  farther 
trouble. 


R  E 


MARK  S. 


1.  We  learn  from  our  prefent  enquiry,  that  inflammable  fpi- 
rits  are  produced  by  vinous  fermentation. 

2.  That  the  action  of  fermentation  produces  fuch  a  change 
in  the  wafh,  as  renders  it  feparable  by  fire  into  feveral  por¬ 
tions  of  matters,  befides  the  inflammable  fpirit,  fpecificallv 
different  from  what  the  liquor  would  have  afforded  without 
fermentation. 

3.  That,  at  different  times  of  diftillation,  there  comes  over 
a  liquor  of  different  properties,  viz.  firft,  an  extremely  acrid, 
aromatic,  and  biting  one,  which  goes  off  by  degrees,  and 
ends  in  acidity. 

4.  That  the  art  of  malt-diftilling  may  be  confiderably  im¬ 
proved,  (1.)  By  reducing  the  brewing  and  fermenting  parts 
to  one  operation  ;  (2.)  by  diftilling  flow ;  and,  (3.)  by  keep¬ 
ing  out  the  grofs  oil  of  the  fubjedL 

5.  That  this  art  rnay  be  further  improved,  by  fermenting  a 
clear,  well  brewed  wort,  and  keeping  it  to  be  ftale. 

6.  That  the  perfection  of  the  art  of  malt-diftilling  requires 
the  afliftance  of  a  new  one,  to  produce  a  kind  of  treacle  from 

malt. 

7.  That  the  effential  oil  of  the  vegetable  fubjedl  is  what  gives 
to  all  fpirits  their  particular  odours  and  flavours. 

$.  That  tne  fineft  and  moll  efficacious  part  of  this  oil-  alvvavs 
rifes  firft  in  diftillation.  7 

•  9.  That  the  purity  of  the  fpirit,  merely  fuch,  greatly  depends 
on  their  being  cleanfed  firft  of  their  effential  oil,  next  of  the 

phlegm. 

10.  That  brandies  are  a  mixture  of  one  half  water,  and  the 
other  alcohol ;  and,  therefore,  their  water  may  be  commo- 
dioufly  left  behind,  upon  exportation  or  carriage. 

11.  That  the  perfection  of  rectification  depends  upon  find¬ 
ing  out  a  Ample  method  of  feparating  all  the  oil  and  water 
from  a  fpirit. 

12.  That  a  fure  method'of  determining  the  ftrength  of  bran¬ 
dies,  is  by  deflagration,  or  burning  away  their  alcohol;  thbn 
examining  the  remaining  phlegm  by  weight  or  meafure. 

DISTILLER,  he  who  diftilleth,  or  worketh  in  that  part  of 
chemiftry,  which,  by  means  of  fire,  raifed  to  certain  decrees, 
feparates,  and  draws,  from  mixtures,  waters,  fpirits,  eft'erices* 
and  extracts.  5 

Phyficiansand  apothecaries  cannot  difpenfe  without  mod  of 
the  chemical  operations  performed  by  diftillation  ;  and  many 
artizans  require  for  their  work  oils,  ftrong  waters,  and  divers 
other  drugs,  that  are  diftilled  by  the  alembic. 

Diftillation,  fo  ufeful  both  for  health  and  trade,  may  never- 
thelefs  be  very  contrary  to  both,  by  the  ill  ufe  that  is  eafiiy 
made  of  it ;  for,  as  it  (upplies  excellent  remedies  for  the  con- 
fcrvation  of  life,  and  drugs  for  feveral  manufactures,  fo  like- 
wife  the  deadlieft  poifons  are  prepared  by  it,  and  waters  that 
change  and  diffolve  metals  for  purification. 

To  prevent  the  ill  effeCts  of  an  operation  otherwife  fo  necef- 
fary,  feveral  ordinances,  decrees,  and  regulations,  have  been 
made,  efpecially  for  the  city  of  Paris,  where  no  one  is  per- 
mitted  to  have  furnaces,  alembics,  retorts,  recipients,  and 
other  veffels  and  utenfils  proper  for  that  part  of  chemiftry 
without  letters  obtained  from  the  king,  or  permiffions  from 
t  e  magiftrates,  or,  laftly,  unlefs  he  be  received  mafter  in  the 
company  of  diftillers  there  eftablifhed. 

The  royal  ordinances,  and  regulations  of  the  police,  per¬ 
mitting  thofe  only  to  diftil  who  have  obtained  letters,  are 
ancient,  and  have  been  often  renewed  ;  but,  with  refpeCt  to 

.he  company  of  Millers,  it  is  having  not  fubffleda 

century. 

Of  the  company  of  diftillers  at  Paris. 

The  decree  of  the  court  of  coins,  which  ereCted  that  company 
into  a  fworn  body,  and  gave  the  ftatutes,  is  dated  the  cth  of 
April,  1639  :  the  mafters  are  there  ftiled  mafters  of  the  art 
and  craft  of  diftillers  of  ftrong  waters,  brandy,  and  other 
waters,  fpirits  and  effences,  circumftances  and  dependences 
the  city  and  fuburbs  of  Paris. 

1  hey  confift  of  25  articles.  T wo  jurats,  called  alfo  wardens 
or  the  craft,  of  whom  one  is  elcfted  every  year,  are  to  fee  to 

bachdo  °rmanCe  ^ them’  conjun^ion  with  the  two  eldeft 

Hiefe  jurats  have  a  right  to  vifit  not  only  mafters,  but  all  who 
Praftile  chemical  diftillations,  and  others  who  keep  furnaces 
nc  laboratories  for  diftilling,  mafters  and  refiners  of  the  Mint 

fromPt  ‘  Bt<ldeS  lhefe  V'fuS  °f  the  iurats’  they  made, 

orefd  IT  t0  a  ' T*  byrW°  ofRcers  of  the  court  of  coins,  ex- 
prefsly  deputed  for  thofe  exraordinary  vifits. 
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No  one  may  exercift  (he  trade  of  a  Miller,  unlefs  he  is  maf. 
tkefhi°r  iece^Ve^  ma^er>  unlefs  he  has  ferved  his  appren- 

Apprentices  may  not  be  bound  for  left  than  four  years,  and 

take  ,hdr7r"etm!,e  ‘WO  ^ 

Lach  mafter  can  take  but  one  apprentice  at  a  time. 

Every  apprentice,  not  a  mafter’s  fon,  muff  perform  a  mafter- 

piece  of  work  before  he  can  receive  his  freedom;  a  mafter’s 
Ion,  however,  is  to  produce  vouchers  of  his  four  years  fervice 
either  with  his  father  or  fome  other. 

The  mafter-piece  is  made  in  prefence  of  the  jurats,  and  a 
counfdlor  of  the  court  of  coins. 

Befide  what  relates  to  diftillation,  the  candidate  is  to  be  ex¬ 
amined,  whether  he  can  read  and  write,  and  to  ftiew  by  cer¬ 
tificate  that  he  is  24  years  of  age.  Mafters  ions  are  not 
exempt  from  thefe  two  articles,  no  more  than  from  the  new 
cxamen  that  all  are  to  undergo,  when  they  appear  at  the  court 
to  take  the  oath. 

Widows,  continuing  fuch,  may  have  furnaces,  and  keep 
journeymen,  but  not  bind  apprentices. 

Mafter  diftillers  are  permitted  to  diftil  all  forts  of  ftrong  waters, 
oils,  fpirits,  and  effences,  except  aqua  regia,  which° all  per- 
fons,  of  what  quality  foever,  are  prohibited  to  make  or  fell, 
left  it  fhould  be  ufed  to  diminifh  the  coin,  without  altetino- 
the  imprefs.  0 

The  mafters  are  obliged  to  keep  a  regifter  of  the  quantity  of 

1  rong  waters  they  vend,  and  of  the  quality,  names,  and 
abode  of  the  perfons  to  whom  fold,  and  not  to  fell  more  than 
two  pounds  at  a  time,  without  permiflion  of  the  court,  unlefs 
to  the  mafters  of  the  Mint,  ami  to  the  refiners. 

They  may  not  lend  their  furnaces,  nor  fuffer  foreigners  to 
woik  at  them  at  home,  without  permiflion  likewife  obtained, 
and  are  even  obliged  to  give  notice  to  the  court  of  coins,  of 
perfons  whom  they  know  to  have  a  laboratory  and  furnaces, 
without  having  had  letters  or  permiflion. 

Foieign  merchandizes  are  to  be  brought  by  the  merchants  to 
the  company’s  court,  to  be  viewed ;  no  diftiller  of  Paris  may 
buy  them,  nor  foreign  dealer  fell,  before  fuch  infpeeffon. 
Laftly,  alj  contefts  relating  to  the  faid  trade,  the  vifitations 
of  jurats,  mafters,  apprentices,  and  journeymen,  are  to  be 
referred  to  the  court  of  monies,  to  which  alune  the  cogni¬ 
zance  is  referved,  on  pain  of  500  livres  fine. 

iftillers  in  brandies,  and  fpirit  of  wine,  is  one  of  the  quali¬ 
fications  that  the  mafter  vinegar-makers  of  Paris  take  in  their 
ftatutes. 

A  ftiort  hiftory  of  the  laws  of  England  in  regard  to  Diftillers. 

Stat.  10  and  11W.  III.  cap.  4.  A  diftiller  ftiall  not  keep  any 
private  pipe,  ftop-cock,  &c.  by  which  liquors  fit  for  diftilla- 
tion  may  be  conveyed  from  one  back,  or  veffel,  to  another, 
under  the  penalty  of  100 1.  and  officers  of  the  excife,  with  a 
conftable,  Sec.  may  dig  and  break  up  the  ground,  or  other 
place,  to  fearch  for  fuch  pipes,  Sec.  which  ftiall  be  feized  as 
forfeited,  &c. 

6  Geo.  I.  cap.  20.  Diftillers  to  make  an  entry  of  all  ware¬ 
houses  for  keeping  brandy,  on  pain  of  20 1.- and  forfeiture  of 
the  liquor;  and  no  brandy  fhall  be  fold  but  in  places  entered, 
under  penalty  of  40s.  a  gallon. 

2  Geo.  II.  c.  17.  An  excife  duty  of  5  s.  per  gallon  to  be 
paid  by  diftillers  for  all  mixed  or  compound  waters  called  gin, 
geneva,  &c.  and  entries  made  of  ftills  and  ftill-houfes,  on 
pain  of  forfeiting  20  1.  Retailers  of  thefe  liquors,  felling  lefs 
than  a  gallon,  to  take  out  a  licence  at  the  chief  excife-office, 
and  pay  20  1.  yearly,  or  {hall  forfeit  50 1.  But  waters  ufed 
by  apothecaries,  and  arrack,  rum,  citron- water,  Irifti  ufque- 
baugh,  Sec.  are  excepted. 

3  Geo.  II.  cap.  7.  Cyder,  Sec.  ufed  in  diftilling  ftrong  wa¬ 
ters,  {hall  be  exempted  from  the  duty  of  excife;  but  diftil¬ 
lers,  ufing  it  in  any  other  way  but  diftillation,  are  liable  to 

5  1.  penalty. 

6  Geo.  II.  cap.  17.  Duty  on  compound  waters  or  fpirits, 
and  Iiench  brandy.  Sec.  taken  off,  and  other  duties  granted, 
of  1  s.  and  2  s.  a  gallon,  to  be  raifed  in  the  fame  manner 
as  excife  upon  beer,  Sec.  and  diftillers  or  others  may  export 
fpirits  drawn  from  corn  of  Great- Britain,  without  other 
mixture,  and,  on  oath  that  duties  are  paid,  ftiall  be  allowed 
a  drawback  of  4I.  18  s.  per  ton.  Sec. 

9  Geo.  II.  cap.  23.  No  perfon  to  retail  brandy,  rum,  or 
geneva,  by  any  name,  in  lefs  quantity  than  two  gallons, 
without  firft  taking  out  licences,  and  paying  50 1.  to  the 
next  office  of  excife,  &c.  on  penalty  of  icol.  and  perfons 
retailing  thefe  fpiiituous  liquors  to  pay  a  duty  of  20s.  per 
gallon  :  fuch  retailers  are  to  make  a  true  entry  of  all  their 
warehoufes,  fhops,  cellars,  Sec.  under  the  penalty  of  20  k 
and  40s.  for  every  gallon  of  liquor  concealed;  and  officers 
for  the  faid  duties  have  power  to  enter  warehoufes,  and  take 
an  account  thereof. 

It  any  peifon  who  fells  goods,  wares,  or  provifions  by  retail, 
do  give  away  any  fpirituous  liquors  to  fervants,  Sec.  it  {hall  be 
deemed  a  retailing  them :  and  no  perfon  ftiall  hawk,  or  fell 
brandy,  Sec.  about  the  ftreets,  highways,  or  fields,  in  any 
wheelbarrow  or  balket,  or  on  a  bulk,  ftall,  or  filed,  Sic.  on 
pain  of  10  1.  being  convicted  before  a  juftice;  and,  not  pay  - 
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ing  it,  to  be  committed  to  the  houfe  of  corre&ion  for  two 

months. 

This  a£t  fhall  not  extend  to  phyficians  or  apothecaries,  &c. 
as  to  any  fpirituous  liquors  ufed  in  medicines,  nor  to  charge 
with  duties  aqua  vitae  retailed  in  Scotland  :  and  perfons  who 
have  been  diftillers  feven  years,  may  exercife  any  other  trade, 
Sec. 

10  Geo.  II.  c.  17.  Forfeitures  impofed  on  unlawful  retailers 
of  fpirituous  liquors,  & c.  to  be  recovered  and  mitigated  as 
by  laws  of  excife,  except  otherwife  ordained  by  9  Geo.  II. 
cap.  23. 

And,  where  offenders  cannot  pay  fines,  the  commifiioners  to 
advance  rewards  for  information,  and  fuch  offenders  to  be 
whipped. 

1 1  Geo.  II.  cap.  26.  The  occupiers  of  any  houfe,  or  place, 
where  fpirituous  liquors  are  fold,  if  privy  thereto,  to  be 
judged  retailers,  and  forfeit  tool,  and  perfons  to  the  number 
of  five  that,  in  a  riotous  manner,  affemble  to  beat  or  wound 
informers,  or  refcue  offenders,  fhall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and 
tranfported  :  and,  if  any  officer  of  the  peace  refutes  to  be 
aiding  in  execution  of  thefe  a&s,  he  fhall  forfeit  20 1.  to  be 
levied  by  diflrefs  and  fale.' 

16  Geo.  II.  cap.  8.  The  duties  laid  by  flat.  9  Geo.  II.  cap. 
23.  are  repealed.  No  perfon  fhall  retail  arty  diddled  fpiritu¬ 
ous  liquors,  without  firft  taking  out  a  licence  from  the  com- 
miffioners  of  excife,  &c.  and  paying  20  s.  yearly,  under  the 
penalty  rtf  10 1.  or  to  be  committed  to  the  houfe  of  correction, 
and  kept  to  hard  labour  for  two  months.  Thefe  licences  are 
to  be  granted  only  to  perfons  who  keep  taverns,  vi&ualling- 
houfes,  inns,  coffee-houfes,  or  alehoufes. 

17  Geo.  If.  cap.  17.  But  if  fuch  tavern-men,  &c.  fhall  af¬ 
terwards,  during  his  licence,  exercife  the  trade  of  a  diftiller, 
grocer,  or  chandler,  or  keep  a  brandy-fhop  for  fale  of  fpiri¬ 
tuous  liquors,  his  licence  fhall  be  void,  and  he  forfeit  xol. 
for  every  offence. 

19  Geo.  II,  cap.  12.  Additional  duties  to  be  paid  on  fpiri¬ 
tuous  liquors  over  and  above  what  is  already  payable. 

For  every  gallon  of  low  wines,  or  fpirits  of  the  firft  extrac¬ 
tion,  drawn  from  foreign  materials,  3  d.  drawn  from  wafh 
made  of  malt,  1  d.  drawn  from  brewers  wafh,  ahalf-pennyj 
drawn  from  any  other  Englifh  materials,  three-farthings;  for 
every  gallon  of  fpirits  made  of  wine  or  cyder  imported,  3d, 
made  of  any  other  materials,  three  half-pence.  Low  wines 
drawn  from  molafies  only,  and  fpirits  drawn  from  fuch  low 
wines,  not  fubjedl  to  this  additional  duty. 

20  Geo.  II.  cap.  39.  Diftillers  within  the  bills  of  mortality, 
may  have  licences  for  retailing  fpirituous  liquors,  on  payment 
of  5  1.  yearly.  Diftillers  in  partnership  to  have  but  one  li¬ 
cence.  Diftiller  not  to  have  a  licence,  unlefs  inhabiting  within 
the  city  of  London,  paying  church  and  poor’s  rates  for  the 


value  of  20 1.  per  ann.  and,  inhabiting  in  any  parts  of  the 
bills  of  mortality,  he  pay  thofe  rates  for  the  value  of  iol. 
per  ann.  Diftiller  retailing  but  in  his  own  fhop,  and  in 
more  than  one  fhop,  or  permitting  tippling  in  his  fhop,  houfe, 
or  any  place  thereunto  belonging,  forfeits  10 1.  and  every 
perfon  found  tippling  there  fhall  forfeit  20  s, 

DORSE  I  SHIRE,  has  Somerfetfhire  and  Wiltfliire  on  the 
north  ;  Devonfhire,  and  fome  part  of  Somerfetfhire,  on  the 
weft;  Hampfbire  on  the  eaft ;  and  the  Englifh  Channel  on 
the  fouth  ;  and  is  about  150  miles  in  circumference. 

It  is  efteemed  one  of'the  plealanteft  counties  in  the  kingdom. 
I  he  air  is  fomewhat  fharp  on  the  hills,  mild  and  pleafant  on 
the  coaft:,  and  healthy  almoft  throughout.  The  foil  in  the 
vallies  is  rich,  both  in  pafture  and  arable,  and  the  downs  and 
hills  feed  an  incredible  number  of  fheep,  fome  of  the  largeft 
and  fineft  brought  to  Smithfield  market,  both  for  flefh  and 
wool.  It  produces  hemp  and  flax,  and  great  quantities  of 
cloth  are  made  here,  both  woollen  and  linen ;  and  is  famous 
for  it’s  plenty  of  excellent  ftone,  in  the  quarries  at  Port¬ 
land  and  Purbeck,  in  the  laft  of  which  marble  has  been 
found  fometimes.  Many  kinds  of  ufeful  earth  are  difperfed 
up  and  down  the  country,  particularly  the  beft  tobacco-pipe 
clay,  about  Pool  and  Wareham,  and  exported  to  London, 
Chefter,  See. 

It’s  principal  rivers  are  the  Stower,  Frome,  Piddle,  Lyddon, 
Dullifh,  and  Alien,  whence  they  are  fupplied  with  all  forts  of 
river- fifh,  as  from  their  ports  with  fea-fifh;  and  the  rocks  on 
the  coaft  abound  with  famphire  and  erino-o. 

Dorchester,  the  fhire-town,  has  almoft  loft  the  broad -cloth 
manufacture,  for  which  it  was  once  fo  famous,  and  it’s  feme- 
trade  is  not  very  confiderable ;  but  the  townfmen  make  great 
profit  by  their  fheep,  of  which  no  left  than  600,000  are  faid 
to  be  fed  within  fix  miles  round  the  town.  It  is  obfervable, 
that  their  downs  abound  with  thyme,  and  other  aromatic  her- 
bage,  fo  nounfhing  that  their  ewes  generally  bring  two-lambs; 
for  which  reafon  they  are  bought  up  by  the  farmers  of  the  eaft 
part  of  England,  and  even  Panftead  Downs,  fo  famed  for 
good  mutton,  are  fupplied  hence. 

Lym-e-Regis  is  a  fine  harbour  in  the  Channel,  with  a  key  in¬ 
ferior  to  none  in  England-.  It  had  formerly  a  very  flourifh- 
tn^  tr.u.e  to  r ranee,  Spain,  & c.  and  the  cufftoms  amounted 
feme  years  to  16,000 1.  but  it  ftands  on  fuch  a  high  fteep 
rock,  that  the  merchants  are  forced  to  lade  and  unlade  their  1 
goods  at  a  place  called  the  Cobb,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  it,  f 
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which  cofts  a  great  deal  to  maintain ;  and  that  part  of  th 
town  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  is  fo  low  that  ^ 
fpring-tides,  the  cellars*  &c.  are  overflowed  io  or  12  fe 
to  the  great  damage  of  the  inhabitants.  1 

Weymouth  is  a  place  of  fome  trade  ftill,  though  not  fo  con 
ftderable  as  formerly,  the  high  duties  on  French  goods  havm 
fpcilcd  it  in  this,  and  all  the  ports  on  the  fouth  of  England 
where  a  clandeftine  one  loo  much  prevails..  The  N 

ftderable^  ^  wine  trade  *S  aIfo  con 

Pool  is  a  populous  and  rich  town,  being  one  of  the  moft  con 
ftderable  ports  in  the  weft  of  England.  Here  is  plenty  of  OQod 
hhi,  pai  ticularly  large  oyfters,  which,  it  is  obferved,  have 
more  and  bigger  pearls,  than  any  others  in  England  •  orea( 

‘hem  Plck,ed  are  fe^  not  only  to  London, ’but 
the  Weft-Indies,  Spain,  Italy,  Sec. 

DOVER-P 1ER  and  RYE-HARBOUR. 

Duties  for  the  repair  of  Dover-Pier  and  Rye-Harbour. 

V/nd  12  caP”  5*  granted  from  l  May 

to  i  May  1709.  } 

^ay'i^g^0,  C3P'  Contillued  from  3°  April  1709,  to 

By  4  Geo.  I.  cap.  13.  thence  continued  to  1  May  1727. 
xsy  9  Geo.  I.  cap.  30.  continued  from  1  May  1723,  to  1  May- 
1744,  unlefs  the  harbours  be  repaired  and  fecured  fooner.  ' 

1  his  duty  was  firft  granted  for  railing  30,1001.  towards  the 
repair  of  Dover-Harbour  only  :  but  by  9  Geo.  I.  cap.  30 
and  10  Geo.  I.  cap.  7.  is,  from  the  ift  of  May  1723,  to  be 
colleaed  for,  and  appropriated  to,  the  repair  of  Dover  and 
Rye-Harbours  in  the  following  manner,  viz. 


to 


*700, 


The  duties. 


Sea-coa!s,  for  every  chalder,  and  grind - 

ftones,  for  every  ton  —  _  0 

The  tons  or  chalder  to  be  accounted  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  entry  of  goods  at  the  cuftom- 
houfe. 

All  other  goods,  for  every  ton  of  the  bur¬ 
den  of  the  fhip  -  -  0 


Dover. 


oi— O 


0  I 


O  I  — 0  0  21 


Which  duties  are  payable  by  the  mafter  or  owner  of  evbrv 
fhip  or  veftel,  of  the  burden  of  twenty  tons  or  upwards,  and 
not  exceeding  three  hundred  tons,  for  every  loading  and  dif- 
chargmg  within  this  realm,  for,  from,  to,  or  by  Dover  or 
coming  into  the  harbour  there  (even  if  fuch  fhips  are  ’but 
tranhent  fhips,  which  put  into  port,  and  lie  for  winds  or 
orders,  without  making  any  report,  yet  take  in  ftores  and 
provihons)  not  having  a  cocket  (or  certificate)  teftifying  the 
payment  before  that  voyage;  except  fuch  veffels  as  are  laden 
with  Purbeck  or  Portland  ftones,  or  fhips  belonging  to  the 
ports  of  Weymouth,  Melcomb- Regis,  and  Lyme -Regis 
producing  certificates  made  upon  oath  before  the  refpe&ive’ 
mayors,  under  the  corporation’s  common  feal,  That  their 
owners  are  inhabitants  of  thofe  corporations,  or  fhips,  Erwlifh 
built,  and  manned  according  to  the  ad  of  navigation, & be¬ 
longing  to  Great  Yarmouth,  producing  certificates  made 
upon  oath  before  the  bailiffs,  under  the  feal  of  the  office,  That 
the  owners,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  are  inhabitants  of  the 
laid  corporation  ;  .or  fhips  belonging  to  Ramfgate,  producing 
certifrcates,  made  upon  oath  before  the  mayor  of  the  corpo¬ 
ration,  of  which  the  faid  port  is  a  member,  That  the  major 
part  of  the  owners  are  inhabitants  thereof.  But  coafters  or 
fifhermen  are  not  to  pay  thefe  duties  oftener  than  once  in  any 
one  year,  unlefs  they  fhall  at  any  time  difeharge  or  load  any 
goods,  from,  or  to,  foreign  parts;  in  which  cafe,  they  muft 
pay  only  for  fuch  foreign  voyages. 

The  Dover  duty  is  to  be  paid  to  the-cuftomer  or  colle&or  of 
the  cuftoms,  or  their  deputies,  and  the  Rye  duty,  to  fuch 
perfons  as  the  mayor  and  jurats  of  Rye  fhall  appoint  (which 
is  generally  the  colle&or  of  the  cuftoms)  in  the  port  where 
the  fhip  fhall  fet  forth  or  arrive,  before  the  loading  or  un¬ 
loading  of  the  goods :  therefore,  at  the  time  of  enuy  of  any 
fhip,  inwards,  outwards,  or  coaftwife,  and  before  the  entry 
of  the  goods,  the  faid  colle&or  or  receiver  muft  demand  and 
receive  the  lamer  unlefs  the  veflel  be  a  coafter,  and  the  maf¬ 
ter  or  owner  does  produce  a  certificate,  whereby  it  fhall  ap¬ 
pear,  that  the  duties  have  been  paid  within  twelve  months. 

And,  in  order  to  dtfeover  the  true  burden  of  every  fhip,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  thefe  duties  ought  to  be  paid,  upon  her  ar¬ 
rival  at,  or  departure  from,  any  port,  the  colle&or  muft  re¬ 
quite  the  fame  to  be  confirmed  upon  the  oath  of  the  mafter 
or  owner  in  the  following  manner: 

James  Bell  maketh  oath.  That  the  burden  of  the  fhi)>  the 
rovidence  of  London,  whereof  he  is  mafter  [or  owner]  now 
ound  for  [or  lately  arrived  from]  Rotterdam,  doth  not  ex- 


ceed  eighty  tons. 

Jurat  apud  Southampton,  9  die 
Jan.  1730,  coram  me 
A.  B.  Colle&or. 


Signed — James  Bell. 


According 
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According  to  which  burden,  the  colle&or  is  to  demand  and 
receive  the  duty  of  the  matter  or  owner;  and,  upon  receipt 
thereof,  mult  teftify  the  lame  by  a  certificate  under  his  hand 
in  the  following  form  : 

Port  of  Southampton. 

Thefe  are  to  certify.  That  James  Bell  hath  this  day  paid  the 
Dover-Pier  duty  of  one  penny  per  ton,  and  the  Rye-Har¬ 
bour  duty  of  two  pence  per  ton,  for  the  fhip  Providence  of 
London  *,  burden  eighty  tons,  whereof  he  [or  B.  C.J  is 
matter  for  [or  from]  Rotterdam.  Dated  the  ninth  of  Ja¬ 
nuary  1730. 

A.  B.  Colle&or. 

*  If  the  vefiel  be  a  coatter  or  a  filling  veiTel,  there  mull  be 
here  added — being  a  coaftirg  or  filhing  vefiel. 

So  that  if  fuch  vefiel  (hall  put  into  any  other  port,  during 
that  voyage,  to  load  or  difcharge  any  goods,  it  may  appear  to 
the  colle&or  there,  that  thefe  duties  have  been  already  paid  : 
and,  unlefs  fuch  certificates  can  be  produced,  the  duties  mutt 
at  all  times  be  demanded  and  received. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  any  money  for  thefe  duties,  a  fair  and 
true  entry  thereof  mutt  be  forthwith  made,  in  a  proper  book 
to  be  kept  for  that  purpofe  ;  from  which,  at  the  end  of  every 
quarter,  mutt  be  tranfcribed  an  account,  in  order  to  be  for  h- 
with  tranfmitted  to  Mr. - ,  who,  by  the  warden  and  afiirt 
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nfpea  into  the  management  and  colleffing  of  thefe  duties 
n  .he  feveral  ports  of  this  kingdom,  and  To  ad  and  d  a 

of  the  "for'rf  7  'ne  ami  recdvi  ,g  the  full 

all  cafes  a  ?""•  !  a"d  with  whom  the  collect  are,  in 

relpond  but,  if  if  Ihould  fo^en  ““ha  th-^hf  b”' 

And  as  to  the  money  fo  received,  it  muft  from  time  to  time 
as  faft  as  it  comes  to  the  colic#  >r’s  hands  or  ,r  III.  I % 

every  month  at  fartheft  be  remitted  rD  the  r?ce  ver  general 
nd  cafhier  of  his  majefty  s  cuftoms,  in  the  port  of  Lon  ’on 

"id01 1;: Sr pa,d  to  the  rei^ive  *  dS5 

*  And,  in  ronfideration  of  the  trouble  which  the  collectors 
or  receivers  are  at,  m  receiving  and  accounting  for  thefe  du¬ 
ties,  they  are  to  have  an  allowance  of  one  fhdlmg  and  fix- 
pence  m  the  pound,  out  of  the  money  by  them  colle&ed  • 
befides  a  re.mburlcment  of  any  reafonable  expences  that  Avail 
be  thought  necefiary  m  the  employment  of  boats,  &c.  in  col- 
le&ing  thefe  duties  from  tranfient  fhips, 

9  Geo.  I.  cap.  30.  §.  12.  and  orders  of  the  wardens 
commiffioners,  &c.  dated  1  and  3  July  ,?29. 

The  form  °f  the  aforefaid  account  of  thefe  duties,  mutt  be 
?ranfierflfipTem  Cring  t0  d‘ftinSUllh  what  is  reived  for 


j  7  ~  j  wi  mwij  unu  cuiui* 

ants  of  Dover-Harbour,  and  by  the  commiffioners  and  truftees 
of  Rye-Harbour,  is  defired,  authorized,  and  appointed  to 

Port  of  South-  7  An  account  of  all  fhipi  and  veffels  which  have  laden  or  difehamed  nnnA  •  .v- 

J  by  Dover;  and  the  duties  towards  the  repair  of  Dover  and  RW  Harblurs’  f°’  ^  fr°m’  °r 

at  Lady-day  1731,  for  fuch  of  the  laid  veffels  as  are  liable  thereto  * 


ampton. 


n  ty 
q  c 

x  3 
’  a - 


o 


-  r  — .U.,  IIU1JJ,  or 

collected  in  the  quarter  endino- 


2 

3 

4 


Dates  of 
entry. 


Ships  names 


9  Jan- 

?5  Jan. 

3  Feb. 

1  7  Feb. 

S  March. 

16  March 
22  March 


Providence 

Induflry 

Reward 

Change 

Delight 

Diligence 

Hope 


Of  what 
place. 


London 

Hull 

Cowes 

Brittol 


Ramfgatr. 

Lynn 
[,ool 


Matters 

names. 


J.  Bell 

Cowley 
ti.  Howard 
W.  Web 

T.  Bell 

H.  Hopkins 
■’/.Thornton 


Burden  or 
the  fhips  per 
matters  oath. 

Chalders 
of  coals, 
or  tons  cl 
ftone.  ' 

From 

whence. 

Tons 

80 

No 

Chald. 

1 19  coa’s 

Mewcaftle 

1 6 

150 

Jamaica 

150 

1 

Rotcerd. 


Whither 

bound 


Liverpool 


London 

Streights 

Briftol. 


of 

or 


Dates  of  certificates 
coattersorfitherme. 
exempt  (hips,  and  by 
whom  granted,  or  other 
.  realons  of  non-pay  m 


Duties. 


Dover. 


Rye. 


Under  burden 


f  Exempted  per  certi-  -j 
J  ficate  of  A.  B.  / 
mayor  of  C.  dated  (  0 
3  Febr.  1722  — J 


1 


{ 


Paid  atBriftoli  2Dec 
laft,  as  per  certifi- 

cateofA.B.collec. 


I 


Dover  — 
Rye  — 

Total  — - 


s. 

3 

4 
o 

12 


d. 

4 

o 

6 


If 

1° 

o 

o 


O  O 


0  12  6 


O  O 


»3  3l 
3  6  7 


s. 

6 

9 

o 

5 


8 

1 1 
o 
o 


00  o 


5  o 


o  © 


367 


Cr. 


And,  at  the  bottom  of  the  aforefaid  account,  in  the  hnnk  m, ,'a  c  .  »  °ta  +  *9  10J 

in  the  following  form,  viz.  accoun  ,inte  00  ,  muft  be  formed  an  account  current  of  that  quarter’s  colle&ion. 

The  commiffioners  of  the  Dover  and  Rye  Harbour  duties. 

30  Jan.  To  remittance  to  Hen.  Seiwyn,  E  q; 
receiver-general  of  h  ‘ 
toms,  per  bill  of  A 

ten  days  after  fight  _ _ 

28  Feb.  To  ditto,  per  bill  of  C.  D.  on  D.  E.  1 
at  twelve  days  after  fight  —  j 
24  Mar.  To  ditto,  per  bill  of  E.  F.  on  F.  G.  at  7 

ten  days  after  fight  —  _  f  1 

To  poundage  on  the  receipt  of  this  quarter  o 


-  •  M ^  t-tal  UUl 

■n.  Seiwyn,  Eq;~j 
his  majefty’s  cuf  / 
L  B.  on  B.  C.  at  f 
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To  ballance  due  from  the  colle&or,  or 
be  carried  to  next  quarter’s  account 
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6 

5 


o 

o 
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But,  on  the  tranfeript  or  duplicate,  which  is  to  be  tranf- 

rnitted  to  Mr. - — ,  the  title  of  this  account  current  mutt  be 

changed,  by  making  the  colle&or  debtor  for  what  the  com- 
nuihonets  are  here  made  creditors,  and  creditor  for  what  they 
are  here  made  debtors.  And,  at  the  bottom  thereof,  the 
ruth  of  the  faid  account  mutt:  be  confirmed  by  the  oath  of 

thl  r°!!e2°r’  c^omer  pother  perfon,  who  a&ually  made 
the  colle&ion,  in  the  following  manner,  viz. 

fm®'  “  'A''  ,°f  hl’  cuftoms  in  the  port  of  South - 

Mpton  make*  oath,  1  hat  the  above  fta.e  of  the  collodion 
t  duties  payable  lot  the  repair  of  Dover  and  Rye-Har- 
as  now  r'-'ndc|-'d  and  fublcribed  by  „,e,  contains  a  lull 

and  rue  account  „l  ail  the  money  eoi'eaed  for  thofe  dunes, 

difbiirfJJ.™ l  du'ln8.the  (aid  quarter;  and  that  the  feveral 
dttburfements,  therein  charged,  were  a&ually  paid,  and  were 
abiolutely  nec&Tary  for  the  Service  of  that  revenue. 

Jurat  apud  Southampton, 

2/  die  Martii,  1731, 
corani  me 
B.  C.  Comptroller. 

5 


Per  Contra 

By  ballance  from  laft  quarter’s  account 
By  the  receipt  of  this  quarter  as  by 
above  ..  _ . 


I.  s. 

d. 

0  11 

i^ 

}  4  19 

iot 

5  11 

0 

A.  B.  Colle&or. 


A.  B. 


For  the  penalties  on  negle&ing  or  refufmg  to  coIJe&  thefe  du- 
ties,  or  putting  the  laws  in  execution,  &c.  I  muft  refer  to 
the  feveral  a&s  which  granted  and  continued  the  fame,  as 
quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  head. 

D°kWu1S!iS’  3  r°ad  n£ar  the.coaft  of  De*l  in  Kent,  through 
which  lhipping  pafs  in  going  out  and  returning  home,  and 
frequently  make  fome  ftay ;  here  alfo  fquadrons  of  men  of 
war  commonly  rendezvous. 

Remarks. 

Concerning  foreign  fhips  unlading  wines,  &c.  in  the  Downs. 
By  an  a&  12  Car.  II.  for  the  increafing  fhipping  and  navi¬ 
gation,  it  is  ena&ed,  &cc.  That  no  wines  fhall  be  imported 
into  England,  in  any  fhip  whatfoever,  but  in  fuch  as  do  truly 
and  without  fraud  belong  to  the  people  thereof;  except  fuch 
foreign  mips  as  are  the  built  of  that  country  cf  which  the  faid 
wines  are  the  growth,  under  the  penalty  of  lofs  of  ftnp  and 
goods,  provided  that,  for  prevention  of  frauds  in  concealing 
alien  s  goods,  all  wines  imported  in  any  other  fhip  or  veffef 
than  which  doth  truly  and  without  fraud  belong  to  England’ 
fhall  be  deemed  alien’s  goods,  payable  ftranger’s  cuftoms. 

By 
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By  the  faid  aft  it  is  further  provided,  That  no  foreign  built 
fhip  filar]  be  deemed  to  pafs  as  a  fhip  to  England  belonging,  or 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  fuch  a  fhip  or  veffel,  until  fuch  time 
that  he  or  they,  claiming  the  faid  fhip  to  be  theirs,  fhall  make 
it  appear  to  the  chief  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  that  he  or  they 
are  not  aliens  ;  and  fhall  have  taken  an  oath  before  fuch  of 
fleers,  that  fuch  fhip  or  veffel  was,  Bona  fide,  without  fraud, 
bought  for  a  valuable  confideration,  and  that  no  foreigner 
hath  any  fhare  therein  ;  that  upon  fuch  oaih  he  or  they  fhall 
receive,  under  the  hand  and  feal  of  the  faid  officers,  a  certi¬ 
ficate,  whereby  fuch  fhip  or  veffel  may  for  the  future  pafs, 
and  be  deemed  as  a  fhip  belonging  to  the  faid  port,  and  en¬ 
joy  the  privilege  of  fuch  a  fhip  or  veffel. 

By  the  aft  of  frauds,  14  Car.  II.  for  the  better  increafe  of 
fhipping  and  navigation,  it  is  enabled,  That  the  officers  of 
the  cuftoms,  in  all  the  ports  of  England,  fhall  give  an  account 
to  the  colle£tor  and  furveyor,  Sic. 

By  the  aft  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  it  is  enacted,  If  any 
wines,  goods,  or  other  merchandize,  whereof  the  fubfldies 
aforefaid,  are,  or  fhall  be,  due,  fhall  at  any  time  after  be 
Ihipped,  or  put  into  any  boat  or  veffel,  to  the  intent  to  be 
carried  into  parts  beyond  the  feas,  or  elfe  to  be  brought  from 
parts  beyond  feas,  into  any  port,  place,  or  creek  of  this 
realm,  and  unfhipped  to  be  lauded,  and  the  cuftoms  not  paid, 
or  lawfully  tendered,  they  fhall  be  forfeited.  12  Car.  II. 

By  the  aft  of  frauds  it  is  enabled,  That  if  any  goods  or  mer¬ 
chandize  fhall  be  laden,  or  taken  in  from  the  fhore,  into  any 
bark,  Sic.  to  be  carried  aboard  any  fhip  or  veflel  outward 
bound,  for  foreign  parts,  or  laden  or  taken  in  from  or  out  of 
any  fhip  or  veflel  arriving  from  foreign  parts  without  the 
warrant,  arid  the  prefence  of  one  or  niore  officers  of  the 
cuftoms,  fuch  bark,  hoy,  &c.  fhall  be  forfeited  and  loft,  and 
the  mafier,  Sic.  knowing  and  confenting,  fhali  forfeit  the 
value  of  the  goods  fo  fhipped,  12  Car.  II. 

A  merchant  having  imported  French  wines  into  the  Downs 
in  a  foreign  built  fhip,  the  proprietors  thereof  having  not  per¬ 
formed  the  requifn.es  injoined  by  the  faid  aft  of  navigation,  in 
order  to  the  making  the  faid  fhip  free,  and  to  enjoy  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  a  fhip  belonging  to  England,  and  hath  taken  the  wines 
out  of  the  faid  fhip,  and  embarked  the  fame  into  Englifh 
built  barks  or  hoys,  which  have  brought  the  fame  into  the 
port  of  London,  or  otherwife,  intending  -to  rdade  the  faid 
wines  upon  fome  other  fhips  riding  in  the  Downs,  bound  for 
fome  other  foreign  parts. 

Quaere  I.  Whether  thefe  wines  being  fo  imported,  doth  not 
render  fhip  and  goods  liable  to  forfeiture  ? 

Admitting  the  Downs  are  not  within  any  port,  as  I  fuppofe 
they  are  not,  then  I  conceive  the  bare  carrying  of  the  fhip 
and  goods  thither,  makes  no  forfeiture ;  for  the  words  of  the 
law  are,  that  no  wines  fhall  be  imported  into  England,  &c. 
Into  any  Ihip  whatfoeverj,  but  what  belongs  to  the  people  of 
England,  are  the  built  of  the  country,  &c.  Now,  admit¬ 
ting  the  fhip  was  not  a  privileged  fhip  to  import  wines,  yet 
I  conceive  the  fhip  not  coming  into  any  port,  nor  into  Eng¬ 
land  (which  I  do  not  take  the  Downs  to  be  as  to  the  purpofe) 
is  not  forfeited  within  the  words  of  the  law;  and  it  being  a 
penal  law,  I  think  will  not  be  extended  by  equity  to  create  a 
forfeiture,  though  (he  faft  feems  to  bear  evafion  of  the  true 
event  of  the  law.  The  opinion  of  Edward  Ward,  Efq; 
Quaere  II.  Whether  the  unlading  of  the  faid  goods  in  the 
Downs,  upon  either  of  the  faid  cafes,  be  an  unfhipping 
within  the  aft  of  tonnage  and  poundage.? 

I  conceive  the  Downs  are  neither  port,  place,  or  creek  of 
this  realm,  within  the  aft  of  tonnage  and  poundage;  and 
the  unfhipping  there  without  paying  or  compounding,  is  no 
forfeiture  for  the  reafons  aforefaid.  The  fame  learned  gen¬ 
tleman’s  opinion. 

Third  qusre,  If  not  forfeited  on  either  claufes,  then,  whether 
the  faid  wines  are  not  liable  to  pay  aliens  duty,  according  to 
the  other  claufe  aforefaid  ? 

The  claufe  in  the  aft  of  navigation  that  impofes  aliens  duties 
on  wines  brought  in  foreign  {hips,  extends  only  to  wines  im¬ 
ported  in  to  any  ports  or  places  of  England  ;  and  it  feems  the 
meanihg  of  the  aft  was,  that  wines  for  which  aliens  duties 
are  to  be  paid,  are  fuch  as  are  imported  in  foreign  fhips,  in 
to  fome  town  or  port,  in  regard  it  gives  aliens  duties,  alfo, 
in  this  cafe,  to  the  town  or  port  of  importation ;  and  I  con¬ 
ceive  the  Downs,  in  that  cafe,  is  not  any  port  or  place  of 
England  ;  and,  when  the  wines  are  imported  into  the  port  in 
an  Englifh  veflel,  the  demand  of  aliens  duties  is  not  warrant¬ 
ed  by  the  words  of  the  law  ;  for,  though  the  greateft  part  of 
the  voyage  is  in  a  foreign-built  fhip,  yet  the  aliens  duties 
are  not  due  by  the  words  of  the  aft,  but  upon  importation 
into  the  port  by  a  foreign  veflel,  which  might  have  been 
otherwife,  had  the  duty  been  impofed  on  wines  brought  from 
France,  Sic.  in  foreign -built  fhips :  then  it  would  have  been 
reafonable,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  voyage  in  a  foreign 
fhip  fhould  have  made  the  wines  liable  to  aliens  duties  ;  but 
here  the  duty  arifes,  and  takes  it’s  commencement^  upon  the 
importation  into  England  in  foreign  fhips,  which  is  not  in 
the  cafe ;  and,  therefore,  I  much  doubt  whether  aliens  duties 
be  due  or  no,  as  this  cafe  is,  though  it  is  an  evafion  of  the 
law.  The. fame  learned  lawyer’s  opinion. 

Fourth  quaere,  Whether  the  faid  hoy,  or  bark,  taking  out 
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the  faid  goods  without  the  prefence  of  an  officer,  the  fame  be 
forfeited  by  the  (aid  claufe  in  the  aft  of  frauds  ? 

I  conceive  the  claufe  in  the  aft  of  frauds  refers  to  fhip  any 
goods  within  a  port,  which  this  fhip  was  not ;  and  fo  the 
words,  coming  in  and  arriving  from  foreign  parts,  feem  to  im¬ 
port  :  for,  when  a  fhip  is  in  port,  file  cannot  unlade  any  goods 
without  a  warrant,  or  officer ;  but  that,  I  conceive,  doth  not 
hold  when  the  fhip  is  at  fea,  and  not  in  port;  for  then  no 
officer  has  any  thing  to  do  to  go  on  board  her;  and  wnere  a 
warrant,  or  prefence  of  an  officer,  is  not  neceflary,  theie  is 
no  forfeiture  of  the  bark,  Sic.  fo  that  within  the  cafe,  I  con¬ 
ceive,  the  bark  is  not  forfeited  within  the  claufe. 

Bur,  upon  the  whole  matter,  I  conceive-  it  very  fit,  as  this 
cafe  is,  to  have  a  judicial  determination  of  the  matter.  For 
as,  on  one  hand,  the  words  of  the  laws  are  not  tranfgrefled, 
fo,  on  the  other,  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the°)aw  is 
evaded  :  and  I  am  of  opinion,  if  the  faft  of  the  cafe  was  done 
with  a  fraudulent  intent  to  evade  the  laws,  that  aliens  duties 
in  the  cafe  put  ought  to  be  paid ;  bus,  if  the  wines  were  not 
originally  intended  to  be  brought  into  England,  but  to  be 
carried  to  fome  other  place,  and  by  ftrefs  of  weather,  in  any 
other  accident  or  juftifia'ole  caufe,  were  brought  into  Eng¬ 
land  ;  that,  in  fuch  cafe,  neither  forfeitures  nor  aliens  duties 
ought  to  be  anfwered. 

March  30,  1675.  Edward  Ward. 

When  Sir  Richard  Temple,  Sir  Edward  Deerinc,  Sir  G -  urge 
Downing,  Sir  William  Lowther,  Charles  Cneyney,  E.'q; 
Francis  Millington,  Efq;  and  John  Upton,  Efq;  were  cunf- 
miffioners  of  the' cuftoms,  feveral  projefts  were  thought  of  to 
enlarge  the  ports  of  this  kingdom,  and  give  the  cuftom-houfe 
officers  a  power  to  colleft  the  king’s  duties,  even  in  feme 
places  out  at  fea;  and  a  draught  of  his  tnajefty’s  commif- 
fioners  for  approving  and  confirming  ports  and  keys,  See.  was 
drawn,  wherein  certain  perfons  were  impowered  4  to  repair 
*  (f°  ufe  the  words  of  the  draught;  unto  our  faid  port  of  Sand- 
£  wich,  to  Dover  and  Rochefter,  Feverfham  and  Deal,  mem- 
4  bers  of  the  faid  port,  and  to  fearch,  find  out,  and  furve  the 
‘  open  places  thereabouts,  and  to  affign  and  appoint  all  ffich, 

‘  and  fo  many  place  or  places,  to  be  keys,  oi  wharfs,  for 
‘  the  landing  or  difeharging,  lading  or  {hipping  any  goods, 

4  wares,  or  merchandize,  within  our  faid  port,  or  the  faid- 
4  feveral  members  thereof,  Sec.  and  to  f  t  down,  appoint,  and 
4  fettle  the  extent,  bounds,  and  limits  of  the  faid  port,  and 
4  the  members  thereof.  Sic/ 

This  commiffion  was  (hewn  to  the  moft  noted  lawyers  then 
living;  and,  there  being  fortieth  mg  in  their  opinions  that  re¬ 
lates  to  .the  maritime  fovereignty  of  the  kings  and  queens  of 
England,  It  is  thought  fit  to  let  the  reader  fee  what  was  the 
juGgment  of  fuch  eminent  council  in  fo  weighty  a  cafe,  which 
had  fome  reference  alfo  to  an  aft  of  parliament. 

Sir  Robert  Sawyer’s  opinion. 

Becaufe  fome  doubt  may  arife  whether  fuch  part  of  the  main 
fea  as  is  limited  to  be  within  the  precinfts  of  the  port,  may 
be  taken  in  by  virtue  of  the  aft  of  parliament,  i  have  added 
a  claufe  of  declaration  by  the  king’s  prerogative,  not  relative 
to  the  aft,  which  will  not  be  fo  effeftual,  unlefs  thefe  were 
to  pafs  under  the  great  feal ;  but,  in  cafe  that  way  fhould  be 
thought  too  chargeable,  it  may  be  of  advantage  to  let  the 
claufe  be  inferted,  and  the  Exchequer  feal,  few  perfons  being 
able  to  difeern  the  different  operations  of  the  two  feals. 

Robert  Sawyer. 

Sir  William  Jones,  attorney-general,  his  opinion. 

I  am  of  opinion,  that  it  will  be  no  advantage  to  have  this  , 
claufe  of  the  prerogative  royal,  nor  that  it  will  make  it  better  j 
to  have  it  under  the  great  feal :  for  I  think  no  declaration  un-  I 
der  the  great  feal  can  make,  that  the  open  fea,  which  is  out  1 
of  England,  fhall  be  part  of  a  port;  but  I  think,  it  this  com-  : 
million  under  the  Exchequer  feal,  purfuant  to  the  aft,  will 
not  do  it,  it  cannot  be  done  at  all. 

William  Jones,  s 

Edwprd  Ward,  Efq;  his  opinion. 

I  conceive  this  may  be  a  proper  form  for  fuch  a  commiffion ; 
but  as  to  the  validity  of  it  in  extending  the  port  into  any  part  ; 
of  the  main  fea,  and  fubjefting  thereby  all  perfons  to  the  du-  j 
ties  and  penalties  of  a  port,  that  Fhall  come  within  th^t  part  i 
of  the  fea  which  is  made  part  of  the  port,  I  take  it  to  be  a  I; 
doubtful  cafe. 

Edward  Ward.  (■ 

DRAWBACKS,  are  certain  duties,  either  of  the  cuftoms  or  [j 
of  the  excife,  that  are  allowed  upon  the  exportation  of  fome  |j 
of  our  own  manufactures,  or  upon  certain  foreign  merchan-  i|j 
dtze  that  have  paid  a  duty  at  importation. 

Some  of  the  principal  laws  relating  thereunto.  I 

In  regard  to  foreign  goods  re-exported — 

The  time  for  the  allowance  thereof  extended  to  three  years,  1 
from  the  date  of  the  report  of  the  mailer  at  the  time  of  impor-  1 
tation,  after  the  24th  of  June,  1721.  7  Geo.  I.  cap.  21.  §■ l0-  jfl 
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Allowances  and  abatements  upon,  or  out  of  any  duties  now 
in  force,  to  continue  ’till  thole  duties  ctal'e.  3  Geo.  i.  cap  7. 
§■  40. 

'I  he  oaths  of  the  merchants  importing  and  exporting,  re¬ 
quired  to  obtain  the  drawback  of  foreign  goods  ;  affirming  the 
truth  of  the  officer’s  certificate  of  the  entry,  and  due  payment 
of  the  duties,  may  be  made  by  the  agent,  or  hufband,  of  any 
corporation  or  company,  or  by  the  known  fervant  of  anv 
merchant,  ufually  employed  in  making  his  entries,  and  pay¬ 
ing  his  cuftoms.  2  and  3  Ann.  cap.  9.  §.  14. 

Not  to  be  allowed  for  any  foreign  goods  exported  to  the  I  fie 
of  Man.  12  Geo.  I.  cap.  28.  §.  21. 

Foreign  goods  entered  outwards. — If  lefs  in  quantity  or  value 
be  fraudulently  fhipped  out  than  is  exprdfed  in  the  exporter’s 
certificate,  the  goods  therein  mentioned,  or  their  value,  are 
forfeited,  and  no  drawback  to  be  allowed  for, the  fame.  1 
and  14  Car.  11.  cap.  11.  §.  12. 

Foreign  goods  exported  by  certificate,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
drawback,  not  fhipped  or  exported,  orrelanded  in  Great- 
Britain  (unlefs,  in  cafe  of  diftrefs,  to  lave  them  from  perifhing, 
which  muftbe  forthwith  fignified  to  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms) 
are  to  lofe  the  benefit  of  the  drawback,  and  are  forfeited,  or 
their  value,  with  the  veflel  and  boats,  horfes,  carriages,  Sec. 
employed  in  the  relanding  thereof:  and  the  perfons  concerned 
in  the  unftiipping  or  relanding,  or  to  whole  hands  the  goods 


ge,  or 


{hall  knowingly  come,  or  by  whofe  privity,  knowled 
diieclion,  they  are  relanded,  are  to  forfeit  double  the  amount 
of  the  drawback.  13  and  14  Car.  II.  cap.  11.  §.  12.  8 
Ann.  cap.  13.  §.  16.  To  be  fued  for  within  five  years  af¬ 
ter  commiffion  of  the  offence. 

The  feizureof  the  horfes,  or  other  carriages,  and  the  veflels 
or  boats,  if  of  the  burden  of  1 5  tons,  or  under,  may  be  ad 
jufted  by  two  or  more  juftices  of  the  peace,  by  6  Geo.  I. 
cap.  21.  8  Geo.  1.  cap.  18.  §  16,  17.  and  11  Geo.  I.  cap. 
29.  §.  4. 

Officers  of  the  cuftoms  conniving  at,  or  affifting  in  any  fraud 
relating  to  certificate  goods;  belide  other  penalties,  are  to 
forfeit  their  office,  be  rendered  incapable,  and  to  fufter  fix- 
months  imprifonment,  without  bail  or  mainprize.  8  Ann. 
cap.  13.  §.  17. 

Mailers,  or  other  perfons  belonging  to  any  {hip  a  ffiftint 
or  conniving  at,  the  fraudulent  relanding  of  fuch 


in. 


goods,  befides  other  penalties,  are  to  fuffer  fix  months 
imprifonment,  without  bail  or  mainprize.  8  Ann.  cap. 
*3-  §•  17- 

Bonds  given  for  the  exportation  of  certificate  goods  to  Ireland, 
muft  not  be  delivered  up,  nor  drawback  allowed  for  any  goods, 
’till  a  certificate  under  the  hands  and  feals  of  the  collector, 
comptroller,  and  furveyorof  the  cuftoms,  or  any  two  of  them, 
offome  port  in  Ireland,  be  produced,  teftifying  the  landing  : 
the  condition  of  the  bond  being  to  produce  fuch  certificate  in 
fix  months  from  the  date  thereof.  8  Ann.  cap.  13.  §.  18. 
5  Geo.  I,  cap.  11.  §.  15.  9  Geo.  I.  cap.  8.  §,  8.  2^Geo.  11. 
cap.  28.  §.3. 

Such  certificate,  not  produced  in  time,  the  commiffioners  of 
the  cuftoms  may  put  the  bonds  in  fuit.  Ditto. 

Frauds  committed  in  the  exportation  of  tobacco,  or  any  other 
goods,  difeovered  to  any  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  by  any  per- 
fon  (except  the  exporter)  fuch  perfon  to  have  one  half  of  the 
officer’s  or  profecutor’s  {hare  of  what  fhall  be  recovered,  the 
charge  of  profecution  being  firft  deduced,  the  commiffioners 
of  the  cuftoms  to  caufe  fuch  charges  to  be  equally  paid  by  the 
crown  and  profecutor.  Perfons  aiding  the  exporter  in  fuch 
frauds,  difeovering  their  offence,  {hall  be  acquitted.  9  Geo.  I. 
cap.  21.  §.  7.  See  the  article  Debentures,  where  the 
effential  cuftom-houfe  forms  upon  thefe  occasions  are  very 
amply  reprefented,  for  the  benefit  of  traders,  as  well  as  the 
officers  of  the  crown. 

Whoever  would  fee  the  variety  of  laws  and  circumftances, 
wherein  Drawbacks  on  the  re-exportation  of  merchan¬ 
dize  are  allowed,  {hould  confult  the  Index  to  Saxby’s  Book 
of  Rates;  from  whence  he  muft  have  recourfe  to  the 
feveral  adts  of  parliament,  which  may  be  occafionally  need¬ 
ful  to  the  merchant. 

Remarks. 

The  intention  of  our  laws  in  allowing  of  drawbacks  feems 
to  be  twofold,  (1.)  To  encourage  the  exportation  of  fuch  of 
our  manufactures  as  are  liable  to  duties,  to  the  end  that  they 
be  fold  cheaper  to  foreigners;  and,  (2.)  That  fuch  foreign 
merchandizes  that  may  have  been  imported,  and  have  con¬ 
tinued  here  for  three  years  from  the  date  of  the  mafter’s  report 
of  their  importation,  may  be  fold  in  other  foreign  countries  fo 
cheap  as  to  induce  foreigners  to  purchafe  them  ;  whereby  the 
nation  gains  the  advantage  of  their  freight,  which  is  fo  much 
clear  profit  to  the  kingdom ;  and  the  merchant  alfo  gains, 
otherwife  he  would  not  be  at  the  trouble  to  traffic  in  fuch 
certificate  goods. 

The  wifdom  of  the  legiflature,  in  regard  to  drawbacks  and 
bounties,  is  very  confpicuous ;  fuch  policy  having  a  tendency 
towards  rendering  this  kingdom  the  marinecarriers  of  Europe, 
and  thereby  approximating  fomething  towards  the  nature  of  a 
free  port.  And  long  experience  having  evinced,  that  thefe  re- 
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Dma*nMAN’  °r  D R At.GrOMAN’  or  druger. 

MAN,  a  name  given  in  the  Levant  to  the  interpr.  ters  kcot 
by  the  ambafiadors  of  Chnlljan  nations  ref, ding  at  the  Lone 
to  affift  them  m  treating  of  their  mailers  affairs.  The  con-’ 
fuls  have  them  alio,  as  well  for  their  own  ufe,  as  for  that  of 
the  merchants  of  their  nation  trading  there 

They  being  abfolutely  necefikry  in  The  Levant  trade,  and  the 
good  fuccels  of  it  depending  in  part  on  their  fidelity  and  flciH 
Lewis  XIV,  in  1669,  enacted,  by  an  older  of  council,  tmn! 
for  the  future,  the  interpreters  in  the  Levant,  refuiino  at  Con 
ftantmople,  binyrna,  and  other  places,  fhould  be  Frenchmen 
and  appointed  by  an  allembly  of  merchants,  in  prefenee  of  tf  ’ 
con  fuls,  before  whom  they  (hould  take  the  oath,  drawn  up  in 
writing  in  the  chancery  of  the  ports.  J 

The  fame  order  enafted,  that  every  three  years  fix  boys,  from 
eight  to  ten  years  of  age,  inclinable  to  go,  mould  be  it.  t 
thither,  and  committed  to  the  care  of  the  Capuchin  friars  of 
the  convents  there,  to  be  inft-rucled  and  qualified  lbr  the  of¬ 
fice  of  drogmans,  or  interpreters. 

A  year  after  another  order  was  made,  enforcing,  and,  where 
neceffary,  explaining  the  firft,  and  enacting,  that,  in  each 
of  the  three  firft  years,  fix  boys  fhould  be" lent,  that  them 
rmghr,  in  lefs  time,  be  a  fufficient  number  for  the  fervice1 
of  the  nation,  without  being  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to 
foreigners. 

The  penfions  of  each  of  thefe  boys  were  fettled  at  300  livres 
to  be  paid  by  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  Marfeilles,  on  the 
duty  of  half  per  cent,  called  cottiino.  This  laft  order  was  of 
the  31ft  of  October,  1670. 

Remark. 

Whoever  confiders  the  difficulties  and  impofitions  to  which 
foreigners  are  liable  in  their  way  of  perfonal  traffic,  in  nations 
whofe  language  they  are  unacquainted  with,  will 'readily  dif- 
cern  the  neceffity  and  wifdom  of  the  above  regulation,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  preferving  a  lucceffion  of  interpreters, &upon  whofe  fi¬ 
delity  and  {kill  the  French  traders  may  rely,  in  the  whole  courfe 
of  the  Levant  trade.  See  the  article  Consuls. 
DRUGGETS,  a  fluff'  fometimes '  all  wool,  and  fome- 
times  half  wool,  half  thread,  fometimes  corded,  but  ufually 
plain. 

They  are  often  called,  in  France,  p, inchina’s,  though  they 
have  very  little  affinity  with  the  true  pinchina’s  that  come 
from  1  oulon  or  from  Chalons  in  Champagne. 

The  places  in  France  where  mc-ft  druggets  are  made,  afe  Le 
Lude,  Amboil'e,  Partenay,  Niort,  Rheims,  Rouen’  Darne- 
tal,  Verneuil  au  Perche,  Troyes,  Chaumont  en  Baffwny, 
Langres,  and  Chalons  in  Champagne. 

Very  fine  druggets,  but  of  a  particular  fafhion,  afe  made  alfo 
at  Bedarieux  in  Languedoc,  and  in  many  neighbouring  vil¬ 
lages.  Thefe  druggets  are  fold  ip  Germany.  Vhe  druggets 
of  Lude  are  entirely  of  wool,  without  cording ;  they  arelialf- 
ell  wide,  and  the  length  of  the  pieces  from  40  to  50  ells,  Paris 
meafure,  which  is  to  beunderftood  alfo  of  all  the  other  leno  tbs 
and  breadths  of  druggets  hereafter  mentioned. 

At  Amboife  are  made  two  forts  of  druggets,  entirely  wool,  the 
one  corded,  the  other  plain.  The  corded,  called  in  the  coun¬ 
try  petits  draps,  are  two-thirds  wide,  and  from  30  to  40  ells 
long;  tEe  plain  ones  are  half-ell  wide,  and  from  50  to  60 
ells  long. 

The  druggets  of  Partenay  are  not  corded  :  their  width  is  half- 
ell,  and  length  from  40 'to  55  ells:  fome  are  all  Wool,  and 
others  have  the  warp  thread. 

T  he  druggets  of  Niort  are  all  of  wool,  fome  corded,  fomij 
plain,  half-ell  wide,  and  from  40  to  50  in  length.  T  he 
corded  are  moft  efteemed,  being  generally  very  clofe  and 
ffrong. 

1  he  druggets  of  Rheims  are  notccrded :  they  are  half-ell  wide, 
and  the  length  from  35  to  40  ells.  They  are  commonly  all 
of  prime  Segovian  wool,  finely  Ipun,  which  makes  them  fu- 
perior  in  quality  to  all  other  forts  of  druggets  made  in  Erance 
which  are,  for  the  moft  part,  made  of  the  wool  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  coarfdy  fpun. 

At  Rouen  they  make  three  fdrts  of  plain  druggets  :  the  one  all 
of  wool,  half-ell  wide,  from  25  to  67  ells  long ;  another,  which 
is  often  called  berluche,  or  breluche,  has  the  woof  of  wool 
and  the  warp  of  thread,  of  the  fame  length  and  breadth  with 
the  other :  this  fort  comes  ncareft  in  quality  and  price  to  thole 
of  Verneuil  au  Perche.  The  third  fort,  commonlv  called 
efpagnolettes,  are  entirely  of  woo!,  with  a  nap  on  one  fide, 
and  fometimes  on  both,  which  makes  them  very  warm  :  they 
are  of  an  ell  wide,  and  from  60  to  8c  ells  long.  They  arc 
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of  different  qualities  ;  fome  very  fine,  all  of  Spanifti  wool  ; 
others  coarfer,  only  mixed  with  Spanifh  wool ;  and  others  all 
of  country  wool,  which  are  the  coarfeft  and  leaf:  efteemed. 
They  are  all  wove  white,  and  afterwards  dyed  of  different 
colours. 

The  druggets  of  Darnetal  are  in  every  relpeft  like  thofe  o' 
Rouen. 

At  Verncuil  au  Perche,  the  druggets  are  half- ell  wide,  from 
42  to  65  ells  long,  the  warp  of  thread,  and  the  woof  ofcoarle 
wool  of  the  country.  They  are  of  very  low  price,  and  chiefly 
conlumed  in  Beaulie,  Orieanois,  and  the  parts  about  Paris, 
being  worn  by  the  peafants. 

The  druggets  of  Troyes  are  corded  on  one  fide,  the  woof  of 
wool,  the  warp  of  thread;  they  are  half-ell  wide,  and  their 
length  from  35  ells  to  46 ;  they  are  not  much  more  efteemec 
than  thole  of  Verneuil,  already  l'poken  of. 

At  Chaumont  in  Baffigny  they  are  altogether  like  thofe  of 
Troyes,  excepting  that  the  pieces  contain  from  35  ells  to  60. 
I  he  druggets  of  Langres  are  in  every  thing  like  thofe  of 
Chaumont. 

Chalons  in  Champagne  fupplies  druggets  corded,  all  woollen ; 
fome  five-eighths,  others  two- thirds,  of  an  ell  wide,  from  16 
to  35  ells  long.  Thefe  are  alfo  called  efpagnolettes,  and  of 
very  good  quality. 

Scarce  any  but  the  efpagnolettes  of  Rouen  and  of  Darnetal, 
and  fome  threaded  druggets,  are  dyed  in  the  piece;  the  others 
are  dyed  in  the  wool ;  that  is  to  fav,  the  wool  they  arecom- 
pofed  of  is  dyed  of  different  colours,  and  mixed,  before  it  is 
carded,  fpun,  or  wrought  in  the  loom. 

Thofe  are  called  threaded  druggets  that  have  the  woof  of 
wool  and  the  warp  of  thread. 

The  corded  druggets  are  wrought  with  the  (buttle  on  a  loom 
of  four  marches,  as  the  ferges  of  Moui,  Beauvois,  and  other 
like  fluff's  corded. 

As  to  the  plain  druggets,  they  are  wrought  on  a  loom  of  two 
marches,  with  the  fhuttle,  in  the  fame  manner  as  cloth,  cam 
lets,  and  other  like  fluffs  not  corded. 

According  to  the  20th  and  22d  articles  of  the  general  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  manufactures,  in  Augufl:  1669,  druggets  are  to 
be  of  two  lengths  and  breadths,  viz.  half-ell  wide,  and  21  ells 
long,  and  feven- twelfths  wide,  and  from  35  to  40  ells  long; 
but,  by  the  regulation  of  the  19th  of  February  1671,  all 
druggets  for  the  future  are  permitted  to  be  made  only  half- ell 
wide.  The  orderof  the  council  of  (late  in  1698,  for  regulat¬ 
ing  the  manufactures  of  the  province  of  PoiCtou,  amongft 
other  articles,  hath  fix  relating  to  the  lengths  and  breadths  of 
druggets  made  in  that  province. 

And  that  of  Augufl:  1718,  regulating  the  woollen  manufac¬ 
tures  of  the  generality  of  Bourgogne,  hath  five  articles  to  the 
fame  purpofe,  for  druggets  of  that  province. 

DRUGS,  a  general  term  for  goods  in  the  druggifts  and  gro¬ 
cery  way,  elpecially  for  thofe  ufedin  medicine  and  dyeing. 


Drugs  for  Dyers. 

Of  thefe  there  are  two  principal  forts ;  drugs  that  do  not  give 
any  colour  of  themfelves,  but  prepare  the  fluff  to  make  the 
dye,  or  make  the  colours  more  lively  and  ftrong,  and  dru^s 
that  colour.  ' 

Of  the  firft  fort  are  allum,  tartar,  arfenic,  realgal,  falt-petre, 
nitre,  fal  gem,  fal  ammoniac,  common  fait,  mineral  fait,  fait 
of  cryftal,  of  tartar,  agaric,  fpirit  of  wine,  urine,  pewter, 
bran,  ftarch,  lime,  and  common  afhes,  &c. 

Some  of  the  colouring  drugs  are  woad,  indigo,  fcarlet-wood, 
logwood,  iron-wood,  &c.  fcarlet-grain,  cocheneal,  madder, 
goat’s-hair,  greening-weed,  favoury,  chimney-foot,  &c. 

All  thefe  drugs,  both  the  colouring  and  the  non-colouring, 
are  ufed  only  by  the  dyers  of  the  great  dye,  as  they  are  dif- 
tinguifhed  in  France,  except  the  greening-weed,  which  the 
other  dyers  may  make  ufe  of  in  their  blacks  and  greys. 

There  are  other  drugs  ufed  in  common  by  both,  which  colour 
either  faintly,  or  very  much  ;  as  the  root,  bark,  and  leaf  of 
the  walnut-tree,  the  rind  of  the  nut,  gall-nuts,  fumach,  and 
copperas,  &c. 

Dyers  of  the  fmall  dye  may  alfo  ufe  India-wood  and  verdi- 
greafe,  which  the  others  are  prohibited. 

Drugs  prohibited  all  dyers  in  France  are,  Brazil-wood,  ro- 
cou,  baftard  faffron,  turnfole,  orcanette,  filings  of  iron  and 
copper,  ironmongers,  cutlers,  and  grinders  dull,  old  rodoul 
and  old  fumach. 


As  to  fuftic-wood,  yellow  wood,  trantanel,  malherbe,  and 
alder-bark,  they  are  permitted  only  in  the  provinces  that  have 
not  the  convenience  of  getting  better  drugs. 


B  he  principal  drugs  in  medicine. 

Thefe  make  the  greateft  part  of  the  wholefale  trade  in  l 
druggifls  and  fpicery  way;  fome  are  produced  in  France,  1 
the  mo  ft  part  is  brought  from  the  Levant  and  the  Eaft-Indi 
Tn  llChlefT  UgS  ,mP°rted  lnto  this  kingdom  are  from  theEa 
bi  b  mtare  35  f°u  °WS  :  alIum’  china-ro°t,  camphire,  rh 
rofamTni’  ET  I,0,n*  %  of  Japan  ;  ketchup,  flick- lac 
ianin  J  \  le  !ack’  ^orax>  )aPis  lazuli,  galangal,  be 
Son’s  bloo 700  K carnbogia’  Putchuck,  or  coftus  dulc 
yaltc  ,  cubefis,  cardamums,  olibanum,  chengi 
ialt-petre,  aloes  hepat.ca,  bezoar-flone,  lignum  aloes,  caff 


Goa  (lone,  opium,  unicorn’s-horn,  civet,  frank incenfe,  t-> 
marinds,  turmeric,  rock-falt,  faffron,  myrrh,  manna,  renes* 
tacamac,  ambergreafe,  dammer,  coyr,  cowries,  chank,  nux 
vomica,  fnake-flone,  caffia  lignum,  afla-feetida,  dry-ginuer 
long  pepper,  tyncal,  fago,  lapis  tut  is,  worm-feed,  gal  ban  um* 
gum  elemi,  ammoniacum,  tragant.  °  ’ 

Romet’s  General  Hiftory  of  drugs,  Lemery’s  treatife  thereon 
and  Geoffroy  s  Medical  EfTay,  ought  not  to  be  overlooked 
by  the  curious,  no  more  than  by  merchants  concerned  in  th^ 
trade  of  drugs. 

Drug  is  ufed  alfo  to  fignify  things  of  little  value,  expofed  tofale 

Drug  ;  what  is  I o  called  by  the  fan-makers  is  a  compofirion  of 
gum  Arabic,  and  fome  other  ingredients,  ufed  by  them  to  lay 
leaves  of  gold  or  filver  on  their  fans,  or  to  cover  them  with 
either  of  thofe  metals  in  powder. 

They  ufe  it,  alfo,  to  pafte  together  the  papers,  gawzes,  taf¬ 
feta  s,  and  other  like  matters  ufed  by  them  for'their  fans. 

I  e  mailers  make  a  great  myftery  of  this  compofition,  though 
it  lee  ms  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  the  gum,  and  a  little  honey  dif- 
folved  m  water.  They  apply  it  with  a  very  fine  fpun-4. 

Drug  figmfies  alfo  a  lalt,  or  cinder  of  glafs,  ufed  by  fome  in 
bleaching  cloth.  J 

One  Alexander  Le  Grand  having  introduced  the  ufe  of  it  in 
r  ranee,  and  his  drug,  which  he  had  brought  out  of  Lorrain 
being  ieized  by  the  mailer  and  wardens  of  the  grocers  com¬ 
pany  there;  the  affair  being  carried  before  the  licutenant- 
general  of  the  police,  and  many  trials  made  of  the  good  and 
bad  effects  of  that  fait,  the  laid  Le  Grand,  and  all  others 
were  prohibited  to  fell  it  for  bleachings  and  lyes,  and  all  laun- 
drelies  to  buy  or  ufe  it,  on  pain  of  300  livres  fine,  the  Laid 
drug  being  -found  corro five,  definitive  of  the  linen,  and 
capable  of  hurting  the  health  of  thofe  who  ufe  it.  This  fen- 
ten  cepafied  the  15th  of  March,  1710,  was  confirmed  by  or¬ 
der  of  the  council,  the  23d  of  September  following,  prohibit¬ 
ing  all  perlons  to  import  from  Lorrain,  or  elfewhere,  into 
t  ranee,  the  drug  called  fait,  or  cinders,  of  glafs,  on  pain  of 
forfeiture  both  of  merchandize,  and  of  horfes  and  carriages 
ufed  in  the  conveyance,  and  a  fine  of  3000  livres. 


Remarks. 

Nothing  giving  a  greater  luflre,  and,  therefore,  reputation 
to  woollen  manufactures  of  every  kind,  than  the  excellency 
of  the  dyes,  which  give  the  colours  ;  we  find  that  the  French 
have  been  more  drift  and  curious  in  their  public  regulations 
relating  to  the  qualities  thereof,  than  any  nation  whatfoever. 
See  the  article  Dyeing. 

-  .  t  • 

Laws  of  England  relating  to  drugs  in  general. 

I.  Stat.  8  and  9  Will.  HI.  cap.  34.  §.  2.  For  recompenfe  to 

u  r0,  ?,ay  have  any  ,oan  uPon  the  duty  on  tin  reduced, 
the  old  fubfidy  to  be  received  for  drugs  imported  from  the 

place  0.  their  growth  in  Englffh  (hipping,  (hall  be  according 
to  the  full  value  of  the  fpecies  in  the  book  of  rates,  and  not 
according  to  the  abatement  to  one  third  ;  and  for  all  drugs 
otherwife  imported,  treble  fuch  value. 

II.  Seft.  3.  This  (hall  not  lay  a  further  duty  on  drugs  ufed 
in  dyeing. 

Made  perpetual  by  7  Ann.  cap.  7.  §.  26. 

III.  Stat.-3  Ann.  caP-  4-  §•  8.  There  (hall  be  paid  to  her 
majefty  upon  callicoes,  China  ware,  and  drugs  (except  druo-s 
for  dyeing)  imported,  over  and  above  all  other  duties,  the 
rates  upon  callicoes,  &c.  mentioned  in  the  aft,  and  upon  all 
drugs  (dyeing  drugs  excepted)  rated  in  the  book  of  rates,  10 
per  cent,  according  to  the  values  charged;  and  for  unrated 
drugs  (dyeing  drugs  excepted)  four  per  cent,  of  the  true  j 
value:  and  by  unrated  drugs  are  meant  clove-bark,  Jefuits-  i 
bark,  callabaflia,  caffenna,  fechia,  brugiata,  grana  Germa-  , 
nica,  gum  rnountjack,  jeffamine  ointment,  lapis  hyacinthi, 
oil  of  annifeeds,  oil  of  caraway-feeds,  oil  of  cinnamon,  i 
oil  of  cloves,  oil  or  balfam  of  copavia,  oil  of  juniper, 
oil  of  lignum  Rhodium,  oil  of  peony,  oil  of  faflafras;  ’ 
pomatum,  fal  tamarifoe,  and  all  chemical  falts ;  fnake-root, 
terra  dulcis,  turpentine  of  Germany  ;  all  chemical  prepara-  • 
tions,  phyfical  oils,  and  medicinal  drugs  (except  drugs  ufed  1 
for  dyeing,  and  coffee,  tea,  chocolate,  cocoa-pafte,  and  co-  1 
coa-nuts).  And  dyeing  drugs,  by  this,  or  other  afts,  ex-  I 
empted  horn  duties,  are  aqua  fortis,  argol,  annotto,  allum,  or-  i 
chelia,  cocheneal,  cream  of  tartar,  copperas,  gum  Arabic,  j 
gum  Senega,  ftick-lack,  cake-lack,  madder  roots,  or  rubea  j. 
tinftorum  ;  launders  red,  fal  ammoniac,  fal  gem,  turnfole, 
verdigreafe,  ifinglais,  plantain,  litharge,  bay-berries,  anti- 
mony,  pomegranate-peels,  arfenic,  agaric,  fena,  galls,  indico,  13 
ltmus,  madder,  orchal,  fafflore,  ihumac,  cafl'umba ;  log-  I 
wood  Brazil-wood,  Braziletto-wood,  Nicaragua-wood,  fuf-  1 
tic,  red-wood,  Japan-wood;  woad,  weld,  valonia-grain,  or  f 
Icai  let  powder ;  grain  of  Seville  in  berries,  and  grains  of  Por-  .1 
tuga  ,  or  rota;  Englifh  berries  from  the  plantations,  French 
berries,  and  falt-petre. 

IV.  Seft.  9.  I  he  duties  upon  the  Laid  unrated  drugs  imported  J 
from  India,  and  other  places  within  the  limits  of  theEaft-In-  A 
dia  company,  (hall  be  afeertained  according  to  the  prices,  up-  1 
on  fale  at  the  candle,  as  by  fiat.  2  Ann.  cap.  9,  and  the  value  I 
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of  fuch  unrated  drugs  imported  from  other  parts  fhall  be  af¬ 
firmed  by  the  oaths  of  the  importers. 

V.  Se£f.  IO.  The  faid  duties  upon  unrated  drugs  importer 
from  parts  not  within  the  limits  of  the  Eaft-India  company, 
{hall  be  paid  by  the  importers  upon  importation. 

VI.  Stat.  7  Ann.  cap.  8.  §.  12.  Jefuits-bark,  farfaparilla, 
balfam  of  Peru  and  Tolu,  and  all  other  drugs  of  the  produce 
of  America,  may  be  imported  from  her  majelly’s  plantations 
in  America,  in  fhips  regularly  manned  and  navigated,  pay¬ 
ing  the  fame  duty  as  if  they  were  imported  from  the  place  of 
their  growth. 

VII.  Stat.  i  Geo.  I.  cap.  43.  §.  3.  Sena  imported  fhall  be 
liable  to  the  duties  charged  by  the  a£t  of  tonnage  and  pound¬ 
age,  and  the  adfs  for  increafing  the  fame,  and  the  duties  laid 
by  other  a£ls,  as  if  the  exemption  for  drugs  ufed  in  dyeing 
had  not  been. 

VIII.  Stat.  8  Geo.  I.  cap.  15.  §.  10.  It  fhall  be  lawful  to 
import  all  drugs  herein  after  enumerated,  which  are  ufed  for 
dyeing,  viz.  agaric,  annotto,  antimonium  crudum,  aqua  for- 
tis,  argol,  arfenic ;  bay-berries,  Brazil-wood,  Braziietto-wood, 
cocheneal,  cream  of  tartar  ;  fuflic  ;  galls,  gum  Arabic  or 
Senega;  indico,  ifinglafs ;  litmus,  logwood  ;  madder,  madder- 
roots;  Nicaragua-wood  ;  orchal,orchelia ;  pomegranate-peels; 
red-wood;  fafflore,  fal  ammoniac,  fal  gem,  Sappan-wood, 
red  faunders,  fhumac,  ftieklack ;  turnfole;  valonia  and  ver- 
degreafe,  without  paying  any  cuftom  (falt-petre  excepted),  fo 
as  entry  be  firft  made  thereof  in  the  cuftom-houfe,  and  fo  as 
the  fame  be  landed  in  prefence  of  the  proper  officer,  and  that 
fuch  importation  be  according  to  the  rules  in  12  Car.  II.  cap. 
18.  for  encouraging  navigation  ;  and,  on  failure  of  the  faid 
conditions,  the  faid  goods  fhall  be  liable  to  the  duties. 

IX.  Se£t.  11.  On  all  foreign  goods  ufed  for  dyeing,  which 
fhall  be  imported  duty  free  by  this  a£I,  and  fhall  be  again  ex¬ 
ported,  there  fhall  be  paid  a  fubfidy  of  poundage  upon  the 
value  of  20  s.  according  to  the  rates  hereafter  mentioned,  the 
fum  of  6  d.  viz. 


Agaric  trimmed,  per  pound 

Agaric  rough  -  -  -  - 

Annotto  - 

Antimonium  crudum,  per  hundred  weight 
Aqua  fortis,  the  bottle  four  gallons 
Argol,  per  hundred  weight 
Arfenic,  per  pound  - 
Bay-berries,  per  hundred  weight 
Brazil,  or  Furnamback-wood 
Braziletto,  or  Jamaica-wood 
Cocheneal,  per  pound  - 
Cream  of  tartar,  per  hundred  weight 
Fuftic  -  - 

Galls . 

Gum  Arabic,  or  gum  Senega 
Indico,  per  pound  -  -  - 

Ifinglafs,  per  hundred  weight 
Litmus  - 
Logwood  - 

Madder  - 
Madder-roots,  per  pound 
Nicaragua-wood,  the  ton 
Orchal,  per  hundred  weight 
Orchelia  - 

Pomegranate-peels  -  - 

Red-wood,  or  Guinea-wood 
SafHore,  per  pound 
Sal  armoniac 
Sal  gem 

Sappan-wood,  per  hundred  weight 

Red  faunders 

Shumac 

Stick-lack,  per  pound 
Turnfole  -  - 

Valonia,  per  ton  weight 
Verdegreafe,  per  pound 


as  the  fubfidy  of  poundage  on  goods  exported  by  any  law  of 
the  cuftoms. 

X.  Se£t.  12.  The  produce  of  the  fubfidy  hereby  granted 
(charges  of  management  excepted),  fhall  be  appropriated  to 
the  fame  ufes  as  the  poundage  on  other  goods  exported. 

See  Saxby’s  Book  of  Rates  for  Duties  on  Drugs  im¬ 
ported. 

DUMBARTONSHIRE,  orLENNOX,  in  Scotland,  is 
bounded  on  the  fouth  with  the  rivers  Clyde  and  it’s  Firth,  with 
Argylefhire  on  the  north-weft;  on  the  weft  it  has  Loch-Lung, 
on  the  north  are  the  Grampian  hills,  and  on  the  eaft  Menteith 
and  Sterlingfhire.  The  lower  part,  which  lies  to  the  eaft, 
is  very  fruitful  in  corn,  and  the  hilly  breeds  numerous  flocks 
of  fheep.  It  has  a  noble  herring-fifhery,  in  two  bays  that 
break  into  it,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde.  The  Loch- 
Lomond,  that  fpreads  itfelf  under  the  mountains,  24  miles 
in  length  and  8  in  breadth,  abounds  with  fifh,  particularly 
one  delicious  fort,  called  poltac,  of  the  eel  kind,  peculiar  to 
it,  and  the  banks  are  lined  with  filhermen’s  cottages. 
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D  LT  M  F  RIESSHIRE,  in  Scotland,  has  on  the  weft  Galloway 
f11  ,  L  ’^on  c^e  eaft  Solway  birth,  and  the  marines  of  Scot- 
Jand  and  England;  on  the  north  part  of  Clydfdale,  Twee- 
dale,  and  I  lviotdale;  and  on  the  fouth  the  Irifli  lea. 

e  01  in  general  is  fitter  for  pafturage  than  corn,  yet  the 
mountains  with  which  it  is  encompafTed,  are  fruitful  in  corn. 

Dumfries,  the  chief  town,  is  a  pleafant  and  thriving  place, 
called  by  fome  the  Liverpool  of  Scotland  ;  it’s  market  and 
fairs  for  cattle,  which  are  held  on  Candlemas,  Holyrood. 
and  Martinmas-days,  each  a  week,  are  the  beft  in  all  the 
louth  of  Scotland. 

This  !itt!e  province  in  France,  bounded  on  the 
eaft  by  Orleanois,  on  the  fouth  by  Blaifois,  on  the  weft  by 
Vendomois,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Leffer  Perche,  is  about 
10  leagues  in  length,  and  7  or  8  in  breadth:  and  is  watered 
by  four  rivers,  viz.  the  Loire,  Convoye,  Egre,  and  Hierre. 

Chateau-Dun,  on  the  Loire,  is  the  capital  of  the  country. 
l  hey  make  cyder  here,  and  in  fome  parifnes  of  the  diftridt 
are  manufa&ories  of  woollen  Huffs,  which  they  fell  at  Tours 
Orleans,  and  Paris.  ’ 

DURHAM,  or  the  county  palatine  or  bifhopric  thereof,  has 
Yorkfhire  on  the  fouth,  Northumberland  on  the  North-weft, 
Cumberland  and  Weftmortiand  on  the  weft,  and  is  waftied 
on  the  eaft  by  the  German  ocean,  being  about  107  miles  in 
circumference. 

1  he  air  is  fharp,  and  the  foil  various,  but  upon  the  whole 
not  to  be  reckoned  the  moft  fruitful ;  yet  ’tis  thick  fet  with 
towns,  and  very  rich  in  mines  of  coal  and  lead. 

It’s  chief  rivers  are  the  Tees  and  Were,  the  latter  of  which 
runs  into  the  fea  at  Sunderland,  a  port  much  frequented  by 
colliers.  1 

Darlington  is  one  of  the  moft  noted  places  in  the  north  of 
England,  for  the  linen  manufacture  ;  particularly  that  fort 
called  huckabacks,  great  quantities  of  which,  fome  ten 
quarteis  wide,  are  fent  yearly  to  London,  &c.  they  being 
made  no  where  elfe  in  England.  Some  fine  linen  cloth  is 
alfo  made  ;  the  water  of  the  Skern,  on  which  it  ftands,  be¬ 
ing  fo  famous  for  bleaching  of  linen,  that  quantities  have 
been  fent  hither  from  Scotland  for  that  purpol'e. 

St  ockton  is  a  well  built  town,  of  great  refort  and  bufinefs, 
two  leagues  up  the  Tees  from  it’s  mouth. 

South  Shields  in  this  county,  fo  called,  to  diftinguifh  it 
from  North  Shields  in  Northumberland,  is  of  great  note  for 
it’s  falt-works,  here  being  above  200  pans  for  that  purpofe, 
which  are  faid  to  confume  near  100,000  chaldron  of  coals 
yearly. 

Bern  arbs-Castle,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  river  T ees,  is 
an  ancient  and  well  built  town.  Fhe  manufactures  here 
are  ftockings,  bridles,  reins,  and  belts. 

Marwood  is  a  little  town  lower  on  the  fame  river,  noted  alfo 
for  the  flocking  manufacture. 

Sunderland  ftands  on  the  fouth  bank  of  the  river  Were, 
and  is  a  populous  well  built  borough  and  fea-port :  but.  the 
harbour  having  a  fhallow  and  difficult  entrance,  the  fhips 
moftly  take  in  their  loadings  of  coals,  which  is  the  principal 
commodity  fhipped  here,  in  the  open  road. 

DUTCH  AMERICA.  The  only  colonies  which  the  Dutch 

have  at  prefent  in  America,  are,  Surinam,  Aprowack,  Ber- 
bice,  and  Boron,  all  fituated  on  the  continent  of  South 
America,  Aruba,  and  Curaccao,  three  i Hands,  which  are 
amongft  thofe  called  Sottovento,  or  under  the  wind  ;  and, 
laftly,  Saba,  St  Euftacia,  and  half  of  St  Martin’s,  three  of 
the  Idler  Antilles. 


A  memorial  drawn  up  in  1721,  concerning  the  trade  which 
the  Dutch  carry  on  with  the  Spaniards  in  America. 

The  Dutch  had  formerly  a  much  greater  number  of  colonies 
in  America  than  they  have  at  prefent.  They  had  in  Guiana 
Viapoco,  Aprowack,  Surinam,  Berbice,  and  Steperche. 

The  firft  of  thefe  colonies  were  entirely  deft royed  in  1677, 
by  a  fquadron  of  french  men  of  war,  commanded  by  count 
d’Etrees,  afterwards  marfhal  of  France.  Aprowack  and 
Steperche  were  negleded,  and  the  inhabitants  removed  to 
Surinam  ;  fo  that  the  Dutch  have  now  only  Surinam  and 
Berbice  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Among  the  Antilles,  they  have  Aruba,  St  Euftacia,  Curaccao, 
and  fome  other  fmall  iflands. 

The  whole  trade  that  is  carried  on  in  their  colonies  amongft 
the  Antilles,  both  to  America  and  to  Africa,  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  company  eftabliflied  by  letters  patent,  by  which  an  ex- 
clufive  privilege  was  granted  to  it,  together  with  an  exemp¬ 
tion  from  all  duties  of  importation:  it  is  called  the  Com¬ 
pany  of  the  Weft. 

1  his  company  has  but  one  third  part  of  the  trade ;  of  the  two 
remaining  thirds,  one  belongs  to  the  city  of  Amfterdam,  and 
the  other  to  the  heirs  of  Mynheer  Van  Somerfdyk  ;  but  the 
whole  trade  is  managed  by  the  company. 

Private  perfons  may  obtain  licences  from  the  company  to 
trade  in  America,  on  paying  two  per  cent,  on  the  commo¬ 
dities  they  carry  thither,  and  five  per  cent,  on  thofe  they  bring 
back  in  return. 

The  declaration  of  the  merchandizes,  both  in  going  and  com¬ 
ing,  is  to  be  made  at  the  company’s  office,  after  which  they 
are  free  from  all  duties,  as  if  they  belonged  to  the  companv. 

This 
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’This  trade  is  of  two  forts,  viz;  that  which  is  carried  on  from 
Holland  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies,  and  that  which 
is  carried  on  with  the  Spaniards.  The  latter  is  properly  the 
fubjeft  of  this  memorial. 

The  company  employs  feveral  {hips,  fending  fome  from  Hol¬ 
land  with  commodities  proper,  both  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  colonies,  and  for  the  trade  with  the  Spaniards ;  and  others 
from  thg  cable  of  St.  (jeorge  del  Mina,  one  of  their  chief 
l'ettlements  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  laden  with  negroes  for 
their  own  colonies,  and  for  thofe  of  the  Spaniards. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  none  but  the  company’s  {hips  have 
a  fhare  in  this  lalt  branch  of  trade,  no  licence  being  ever 
granted  to  private  perfons  for  carrying  on  the  negro  trade. 
When  thele  laft  fhips,  of  which  there  are  feldom  above  two 
or  three  every  year,  are  arrived  at  Curaccao,  the  Spaniards 
of  the  main  land  of  America,  and  thofe  of  Porto  Rico  and 
Hifpaniola,  go  thither  in  pirogues,  which  are  a  kind  of  long 
barks,  to  buy  the  number  of  negroes  they  have  occafion  for, 
chuftng  always  the  healthieft  and  ftrongeft.  Thofe  which 
they  refute,  and  which  are  {tiled  Macron  negroes,  are  kept 
partly  for  the  fervice  of  the  Dutch  colony  at  Curaccao,  and 
partly  for  that  of  Surinam,  whither  the  company  fends  them. 
When  the  Spaniards  ne  dedt  to  fetch  the  negroes,  the  com¬ 
pany  carries  them  to  the  Spanifh  plantations,  but  with  the 
precautions  hereafter  mentioned,  that  they  may  not  be  fur- 
prized  in  carrying  on  a  contraband  trade,  prohibited  under 
very  fevere  penalties  by  the  ordonnances  of  the  king  of  Spain  ; 
and  yet  fo  conftantly  and  fo  fafely  continued  by  the  colluilon 
of  the  king’s  officers. 

As  to  thofe  commodities  which  are  brought  in  the  company’s 
Ihips  failing  from  Holland,  as  foon  as  tney  arrive,  they  are 
depofited  in  the  warehoufes  which  belong  ho  the  company  in 
the  illand,  ’till  there  be  a  favourable  opportunity  to  difpofe 
of  them ;  that  is  to  fay,  ’till  they  have  entered  into  fome  cor- 
refpondence,  either  with  the  governors  of  fome  fea-port 
towns,  or,  in  cafe  they  be  too  ftiff,  or  infill  upon  too  high  a 
perquifite  for  their  connivance,  with  fome  private  perfons, 
who  agree  about  a  harbour  or  road,  to  carry  on  their  trade, 
whither  they  fend  their  barks,  with  fuch  commodities  as 
they  have  a  mind  to  give  in  exchange ;  particularly  a  great 
many  piafters,  or  a  good  deal  of  gold  or  filver,  either  in  in¬ 
gots  or  in  bars.  Yet,  after  what  manner  foever  this  is  car¬ 
ried  on,  it  feldom  happens  but  the  king  of  Spain’s  officers 
have  fome  fhare  in  the  profits  of  this  contraband  trade  ;  even 
they  who  afiedl  outwardly  tlje  greateft  feverity  to  prevent  it,  > 
do  fecretly  employ  their  confidents  to  trade  for  their  account : 
fo.that  private  perfons  are  very  often  only  the  factors  or  com- 
miffioners  of  thofe  officers. 

The  merchandizes  proper  for  this  trade,  are  fine  linens, 
cambrics,  printed  cottons  of  feveral  colours,  common  lace 
made  at  Antwerp  after  the  fafhion  of  Spain,  hard  ware,  fine 
and  coarfe,  made  at  Nuremberg  and  Liege,  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  fpices,  particularly  of  cinnamon,  all  forts  of  woollen 
manufactures  made  at  Lifle,  Valenciennes,  Abbeville,  Ley¬ 
den,  and  Haerlem  ;  cloth  and  thread  for  fails,  cordage  for 
{hipping,  white  and  yellow  wax,  hats,  all  forts  of  fluffs, 
gold,  filver,  and  filk  ribbons,  French  brandy  in  calks,  or  in 
thick  glafs  bottles,  and  fome  other  merchandizes. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  with  regard  to  fluffs  and  ribbons,  that  it 
is  no  matter  whether  they  be  new  or  old  fafhioned,  they  be¬ 
ing  always  new  for  the  Spaniards  when  they  arrive  from  Eu¬ 
rope  :  fo  that  the  company  never  buy  of  the  manufahturers 
but  fuch  gold  and  filver  fluffs  as  are  out  of  fafhion,  even  fuch 
as  will  no  longer  ferve  even  for  the  trade  of  Germany. 

All  that  we  have  hitherto  faid  of  trade,  relates  only  to  that 
which  the  company  herfelf  carries  on.  As  for  the  licenfed 
fhips,  which  commonly  take  in  their  lading  at  Amflerdam, 
Rotterdam,  or  in  Zealand,  befides  their  cargo,  which  con- 
fifts  in  the  above-mentioned  merchandizes,  they  are  armed 
with  feveral  guns,  and  carry  a  greater  number  of  feamen 
than  the  company’s  fhips,  that  they  may  be  able  to  defend 
themfelves  in  cafe  they  be  furprized  in  any  foreign  port  or 
toad  ;  for  they  only  touch  at  Curaccao  to  get  intelligence, 
and  to  get  on  board  fome  perfon  acquainted  with  the  places 
where  they  are  to  call  anchor,  in  order  to  difpofe  of  their 
commodities  with  the  greateft  difpatch  and  fecurity. 

But,  when  they  havefinifhed  their  trade,  they  are  ufed  to  go 
hack  to  Curaccao,  in  order  to  complete  their  cargo  with  the 
produce  of  that  illand,  as  fugar,  indico,  cotton  in  the  wool, 
wood. for  dvers,  hides,  and  fait,  which  laft  is  made  in  the 
halt-pits  of  Curaccao. 

Befides  gold  and  filver  in  ingots,  bars,  or  coin,  which  this 
trade  with  the  Spaniards  affords,  the  Dutch  alfo  get  from 
them  a  great  deal  of  cocheneal,  hides,  cacao,  vanilla,  to¬ 
bacco  of  Verina,  quina-quina,  or  jefuit’s  bark,  and  farfa- 
parilla,  &c. 

'This  is  the  ftate  of  the  trade  which  the  Dutch  Weft-India 
company,  and  the  private  perfons  who  are  licenfed,  carry  on 
witn  the  Spaniards  in  America  ;  and  this  trade,  the  profit  of 
which  the  Lnglifh  of  Jamaica,  the  French  of  St.  Domingo, 
and  the  Danes  of  St.  Thomas,  fhare  with  the  Dutch,  has  not 
a  little  contributed  to  the  prejudice  of  the  commerce  both  of 
a  .z  aiu  the  other  cities  in  Old  Spain,  which  drive  a  trade 
with  America;  and  of  the  European  merchants,  who  are 
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concerned  in  that  trade  with  the  Spaniards.  For  it  is  an  eafy 
matter  to  perceive,  that  fince  the  four  abo.ve  mentioned  na¬ 
tions  have  ufed  themfelves  to  carry  on  that  trade,  and  ffir- 
nilh  yearly  the  inhabitants  of  Spanifh  America  with  fo  pro¬ 
digious  a  quantity  of  European  merchandizes,  which  they 
formerly  received  only  by  way  of  Old  Spain,  the  galleons  and 
fiota’s  cannot  come  back  fo  richly  laden  as  they  ufed  to  do 

Remarks. 


As  the  author  of  this  memorial  explains  but  very  fuperficially 
after  what  manner  , that  contraband  trade  is  carried  cn,  we 
judge  it  will  prove  fome  fatisfachon  to  the  reader  to  find,  it, 
this  place,  what  a  French  writer  (father  Lahat)  fays,  of  it 
in  his  curious  and  entertaining  account  of  the  French  Blands 
in  America,  of  which  a  new  edition  was  publiflied 


year  1742. 
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The  trade  of  the  European  nations  with  the  Spaniards 

America. 


in 


All  European  nations  are  forbidden  to  go  and  trade  with  the 
Spaniards,  under  any  pretence  whatfoever.  The  Spaniards 
leize  without  mercy  all  the  veffels  they  can  meet  with,  whe- 
tner  they  find  them  at  anchor  on  their  coafts,  or  meet  with 
them  at  fome  diftance,  becaufe  they  luppofe  that  they  are 
there  with  no  other  view  but  to  trade;  and  the  finding  on 
board  either  merchandizes  manufactured  in  their  dominions, 
or  any  Spanifh  money,  is  to  them  a  full  and  fufficient  proof 
of  fuch  illicit  trade. 

But  yet,  thefe  are  laws  which  people  know  how  to  evade 
many  ways.  Here  follow  fome  inftances  of  thefe  evafions. 
When  the  mafter  of  a  vefiel  would  enter  into  fome  of  their 
harbours  to  trade  there,  he  pretends  to  be  in  want  of  water, 
wood,  or  provifions.  He  fends  a  petition  to  the  governor  by 
qn  officer,  who  fets  forth  the  fh ip’s  occafions :  at  other  times 
it  is  a  maft  that  is  fprung,  or  a  leak  in  the  veffel,  that  can 
neither  be  found  nor  flopped,  without  unlading  the  fhip,  and 
fetting  her  on  one  iide.  They  prevail  upon  the  governor  to 
believe  what  they  would  have  him,  by  the  obliging  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  confiderable  prefent:  after  the  fame  manner  they 
blind  the  other  officers,  whofe  affiftance  they  may  have  occa¬ 
fion  for ;  and  then  they  get  leave  to  enter  the  port  and  un- 
Jade  the  fhip,  in  order  to  find  out  the  leak,  and  to  put  the 
fhip  in  a  condition  to  continue  her  voyage. 

They  obferve  many  formalities.  T  he  merchandizes  are 
carefully  locked  up  in  a  warehoufe,  and  the  door  by  which 
they  are  put  in  is  fealed  :  but  they  take  care  that  there  be 
another  door,  through  which  the  merchandizes  are  taken  out 
m  the  night  time,  and  their  place  filled  up  with  cbefts  of 
indico,  cocneneal,  vanilla,  with  filver  in  bars  or  coined, 
with  tobacco,  and  other  American  commodities.  And,  as 
foon  as  this  trade  is  finifhed,  the  leak  is  found  to  be  flopped, 
the  maft  repaired,  and  the  fhip  in  a  condition  to  fail. 

But  all  this  alone  is  not  fufficient;  an  expedient  muft  be 
found,  that  they  who  have  bought  the  European  merchandize, 
may  fell  them  again.  For  that  purpofe,  the  mafter  of  the 
fhip  reprefents  to  the  governor  and  to  his  officers,  that  he  wants 
money  to  buy  the  provifions  he  has  occafion  for,  and  to  pay 
for  what  he  was  furtiifhed  with,  in  order  to  repair  his  veil'd, 
and.  humbly  begs  leave  to  fell  fome  merchandizes  to  the 
amount  of  what  he  is  to  buy,  or  pay  for. 

I  he  governor  and  his  council  agree  to  it,  with  fuch  grimaces 
or  fhew,  as  they  think  proper  to  make,  and  the  mafter  fells  a 
few  chefts  or  bales  of  merchandize,  to  the  end  that  the  reft  of 
the  cargo,  which  thefe  gentlemen  or  their  agents  have  bought, 
may  be  fold  publickly,  without  giving  occafion  to  complaints ; 
becaufe  it  is  always  iuppofed  that  it  is  no  more,  but  what  the 
wpaniaids  got  leave  to  buy  from  thofe  foreigners.  Thus  the 
largeft  cargoes  are  commonly  fold. 

As  for  thofe  that  are  lefs,  and  with  which  the  Englifh,  French, 
utch,  and  Damfh  barks  are  commonly  laden,  they  carry  them 
to  fmall  harbours,  far  diftantfrom  any  town,  or  to  the  mouth 
of  ome  river.  They  give  notice  to  the  inhabitants  by  letting 
0  agun>  and  they  who  have  a  mind  to  trade  come  in  theirca- 
to  buy  fuch  merchandizes  as  they  have  occafion  for. 

I  his  trade  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  night-time  ;  but  the  Euro¬ 
peans  muft  be  conftantly  upon  their  guard,  always  armed,  and 
never  I uffer  more  people  to  come  on  board,  than  they  aie  able 
to  drive  back  again,  if  they  attempted  to  infult  them.  There  is 
never  any  credit  given  in  this  part  of  commerce,  they  deal  only 
or  ready  money,  or  for  merchandizes  delivered  on  the  fpot. 

sy  commonly  make  an  intrenchment  before  the  cabin,  or 
unuer  the  forecaftle  of  the  bark  or  veflel,  with  a  table,  on 
wbicn  they  expofe  their  merchandize  to  view.  The  cap- 
merchant  or  fa  hi  or,  with  other  people  armed,  are  within  the 
intienchment  with  fmall  arms;  they  put  alfo  fome  others 
above  the  cabin,  or  in  the  forecaftle  ;  the  reft  of  the  crew, 
we  armed,  remain  upon  deck  with  the  captain,  or  fome 
ot  rer  officer  to  ieceive  and  entertain  the  perfons  who  come  •, 
on  beard,  to  make  them  drink,  and  conduit  them  back  with  • 
civility,  and,  if  they  be  people  of  fome  diftinclion,  or  who  j 
uy  a  great  deal,  to  lalute  them  with  fome  guns  at  their  de¬ 
parture.  I  hey  are  very  fond  of  that  honour,  and  one  may 
be  hire  to  lole  nothing  by  it. 

But, 
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But,  notwithftanding  all  this,  the  European  traders  mud  be 
upon  their  guard,  and  cake  care  that  they  be  always  ftronger 
than  the  Spaniards ;  for,  if  they  meet  with  an  opportunity  to 
feize  upon  the  veflel,  they  feldom  mifs  it;  they  plunder  the 
fhip,  and  fink  it  afterwards  with  the  whole  crew,  that  there 
may  be  no  perfon  left  to  reproach  them  with  their  perfidy. 
To  conclude,  one  muft  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  Spa¬ 
niards  hands,  for  they  are  very  nimble-fingered. 

Further  Remarks. 

The  Dutch,  however  they  have  extended  themfelves  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  and  carry  on  a  molt  beneficial  commerce 
with  Africa  and  Afia,  have,  upon  the  whole,  had  but  indif¬ 
ferent  fuccefs,  in  point  of  pofteffion,  in  America;  which  may 
not,  upon  the  whole,  be  detrimental,  fince  they  have  fo  large 
territories  in  Afia.  They  had  once,  indeed,  a  confiderable 
footing  there;  upon  which  a  Weft-India  company  was  form¬ 
ed,  about  the  year  1636  to  1652;  and,  by  an  extraordinary 
ftep  in  politics,  got  one  of  the  heft  colonies  in  the  world 
for  trade  into  their  hands ;  they  had  even  the  greateft  part  of 
the  Brazils,  if  not  all  of  it,  in  adlual  pofleffion,  and  main¬ 
tained  it  for  feveral  years  ;  which,  had  they  held  ’till  now, 
with  all  the  great  improvements  fince  made,  and  pofTeffed  the 
prodigious  mines  of  gold  difcovered  there,  they  had  beenfupe- 
rior  in  trade  to  every  nation  in  the  world. 

But  the  Portugueze  in  Europe  having  revolted  from  the 
Spaniards  in  1640,  to  whom  they  had  been  fubjedl  for  above 
half  a  century,  they  alfo  meditated  a  revolt  from  the  Dutch 
in  the  Brazils,  which  they  eff'eded  in  1645,  and  drove  them 
out  of  the  whole  country. 

This  ftruck  fo  great  a  blow  to  the  Dutch  trading  ioterefts  in 
America,  as  to  break  their  Weft-India  company.  They  have 
itill  the  name  of  a  company,  and  good  encouragement  from 
the  States-General ;  aie  concerned  in  divers  branches  of  trade, 
particularly  that  of  Africa;  yet  they  ftand  but  on  a  very  flight 
foundation,  when  compared  with  the  original  company. 

This  misfortune  to  the  Dutch  in  America,  was  followed  by 
another,  which  was  the  lofs  of  the  colony  of  New  Amfter- 
dam,  now  called  New  York  ;  and  which  was  taken  from 
them  by  the  Englifh  in  1665,  and  afterwards  conceded  to 
England  by  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen. 

We  have  feen  from  what  remains  to  the  Dutch  in  America, 
that  they  have  no  great  fhare  of  power  there ;  nor  is  the 
courfe  of  their  trade  with  other  of  the  colonies  belonging  to 
any  potentates  in  that  part  of  the  world,  little  better  than  a 
contraband  trade,  if  what  Monf.  Labat  and  other  travellers 
tell  us  be  fadl;  yet  they  feem  to  carry  on  what  trade  they 
have  here  very  quietly  and  unmoleftedly  :  nor  do  they  feem 
any  way  difpofed  to  fubmit  the  Sovereignty  of  the  American 
feas  to  the  Spaniards,  or  any  other  power ;  and  therefore  will 
not  fuffer  their  {hipping  to  be  fearched  any  where  upon  the 
high  feas,  under  pretence  of  illicit  trade.  But  if  their  {hips 
are  catched  in  the  ports  of  New  Spain,  carrying  on  any  con¬ 
traband  trade,  they  do  not  fcrupie  to  fubmit  to  the  Spanifh 
laws  upon  fuch  occafions.  That  traders  of  this  and  of  all  na¬ 
tions  endeavour,  by  every  fubterfuge,  to  evade  being  taken  in 
port,  is  little  to  be  doubted  ;  nor  does  it  feem  any  way  im¬ 
probable,  but  fuch  like  artifices  as  have  been  intimated  by 
father  Labat,  are  really  pradtifed.  And,  if  the  Spanifti  vice¬ 
roys,  governors,  or  other  inferior  officers,  appointed  by  the 
crown  of  Spain  to  refide  in  America,  will  connive  at,  pro¬ 
mote,  and  encourage  this  commerce,  fo  lucrative  to  them- 
felves,  as  well  as  to  the  others  concerned ;  it  feems  fcarce 
poffible  for  thofe  princes,  whole  fubjedls  are  thus  decoyed  to 
trade  with  the  Spaniards,  ever  to  prevent  it.  But  there  does 
not  appear  any  fuch  difficulty  on  the  fide  of  the  court  of  Spain  ; 
for,  if  they  make  their  laws  in  Old  Spain  fo  fever e  and  rigo¬ 
rous  as  to  deter  their  own  fubjedls,  as  well  thofe  in  power  as 
otherwife;  this  fmuggling  trade  would,  in  New  Spain,  meet 
with  as  great  a  check,  as  it  has  lately  done  in  England,  from 
the  wifdom  and  juftice,  as  well  as  from  the  good  execution  of 
our  laws  relating  thereunto. 

Wherefore,  in  regard  to  this  matter,  which  hath  for  fo  many 
years  created  heart-burnings  between  the  courts  of  London 
and  Madrid,  in  particular,  it  appears  that  the  court  of  Spain 
itfelf  is  to  blame,  for  not  taking  effedlual  meafures  to  prevent 
fmuggling  in  their  own  colonies,  and  not  the  court  of  Lon¬ 
don,  out  of  whofe  power  it  abfolutely  is  to  prevent  their  fub- 
je£ls  carrying  on  fuch  a  trade,  if  the  Spaniards  themfelves  will 
decoy  the  Britifh  fubjeds  into  it. 

No  reafonable  Spaniard,  not  even  the  moft  zealous  Spanifh 
patriot,  would  prefume  to  aflert  before  the  face  of  the  im¬ 
partial  world,  that  it  is  more  in  the  power  of  the  Britifh  na¬ 
tion  to  prevent  their  fubjedls  from  carrying  on  this  com¬ 
merce  by  fea,  than  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Spanifh  nation 
to  prevent  the  fame  by  land  in  Spanifh  America.  And,  if 
this  is  really  the  true  and  candid  ftate  of  this  important  cafe 
between  the  two  nations  ;  if  it  is  eafy,  very  eafy,  by  pro¬ 
per  laws  duly  executed  on  the  fide  of  the  court  of  Spain,  to 
prevent  this  contraband  trade  in  America:  and  if,  as  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is,  it  be  next  kin  to  an  impoffibility,  on  the  fide  of 
the  court  of  England,  to  prevent  their  fubje&s  from  being 
allured  into  this  gainful  trade,  may  we  not,  without  the  leaft 
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partiality  towards  our  own  nation,  fay,  that  the  blame  really 

n  s  <>n  the  fide  of  the  Spanifh,  and  not  on  that  of  the  Britifh 
court  r 

That  the  court  of  England  have  done  all  on  their  fide  to  cul¬ 
tivate  a  fnendfhip  with  the  Spanifh  nation,  the  whole  world  is 
witnefs  of;  nay,  that  they  have  condefccnded  to  do  more  to 
oblige  thatcourt  fince  the  treaty  of  Seville  than  all  Europe  be- 
fide,  is  not  to  be  dilputed:  as  an  Englifhman,  therefore,  as  a 
lover  of  the  Spanifh  nation,  may  I  not  be  allowed  to  afk  on 
this  important  occafion,  upon  what  principles  of  reafon  and 
juftice,  the  court  of  Spain  tan  put  the  labouring  oar  upon  the 
court  of  London  ? 

To  prevent  this  evil,  this  fmuggling  trade  on  the  fide  of  the 
Britifh  fubje&s,  where  is  the  reafon,  that  this  nation  fhould 
lubmit  to  the  fearch  of  their  {hipping  on  the  hi2h  feas  of 
America  ?  When  the  fhips  of  the  French  and  the  Dutch,  &c. 
are  catched  in  this  illicit  trade,  and  their  cargoes  and  veffels 
feized  and  confifcated,  in  the  ports  of  New  Spain,  by  the 
faithful  officers  of  that  crown,  we  never  hear  of  any  com¬ 
plaints  or  remonftrances  to  the  court  of  Spain  about  it  on  the 
fide  of  thefe  ftates,  nor  clamours  made  by  the  mercantile 
people  upon  fuch  occafions :  the  reafon  whereof  is,  that  it  is 
allowed  to  be  the  univerfal  law  of  nations,  for  all  trading 
ftates  to  acquiefce  in  thofe  laws  which  are  made  to  prevent 
fmuggling,  and  thereby  to  fecure  the  legal  revenues.  But  it 
is  neither  confident  with  the  laws  of  nations,  nature,  nor 
common  juftice,  for  any  one  maritime  nation,  in  times  of 
peace,  to  be  required  to  fubmit  to  the  fearch  of  their  fhipping 
upon  the  high  feas,  under  pretence  of  their  having  bl:en  con¬ 
cerned  in  an  illicit  trade;  for  this  is  ufurping  abfolure  domi¬ 
nion  over  the  high  feas,  without  any  colour  of  reafon  :  it  is 
more  particularly  fo  in  regard  to  the  Britifh  fhipping,  when 
they  are  obliged  to  fubmit  to  fuch  a  fearch  in  their  going  to, 
or  returning  from,  our  own  colony  of  Jamaica  ;  it  being  ab¬ 
folutely  necefiary  for  the  fecurity  of  their  navigation  only,  by 
reafon  or  the  winds  and  currents,  arid  upon  no  other  pretence 
whatfoever,  to  keep  as  dole  to  the  Spanifti  coaft  as  poffible, 
both  in  the  Windward  Paflage,  and  in  the  Gulph  of  Florida, 
for  proof  of  which,  fee  the  article  Antilles  Islands  and 
Spanish  America. 

If  the  court  of  Spain,  therefore,  fhould  ftill  prove  inflexible 
enough,^ to  infift  upon  this  point,  and  even  under  any  kind 
of  reftridlion  or  limitation  whatfoever,  it  hardly  feems  poffi¬ 
ble,  that  any  lading  fnendfhip  fhould  fubfift'  between  the 
two  nations.  No  Spaniard  of  judgment  or  candour  will  pre¬ 
fume  to  fay,  that  the  court  of  England  is  to  blame,  they  hav¬ 
ing  already  manifefted  a  greater  condefcenfion  and  cordiality 
towards  that  kingdom,  to  induce  them  to  give  up  this  un¬ 
reasonable  claim,  than  they  could  ever  expedt.  And,  if  they 
fhould  continue  fo  refradtory,  as  ftill  to  infift  upon  a  matter, 
which  is  fo  apparently  unreasonable,  it  can  proceed  from  no 
other  motives,  but  to  extort  ftill  greater  conceffions  from  the 
court  of  England  than  what  they  have,  for  peace  fake,  hi¬ 
therto  granted.  But  this,  perhaps,  will  fcarce  ever  be  com¬ 
plied  with  ;  the  Lntifh  nation  will  be  under  the  difagreeable 
neceffity  of  ever  breaking  friendfhip  with  a  power^  whofe 
ufurpations  they  can  fee  no  end  of,  even  after  conceffion  upon 
conceffion. 

It  muft  certainly  be  bad  policy  in  the  court  of  Spain  to  be 
eternally  wrangling  with'  a  nation,  to  whom  they  are  more 
beholden  than  to  any  other  in  the  world  befide,  for  the  areat 
confumption  of  their  produce  ;  and  efpecially  fo,  as  our2  ex¬ 
ports  to  the  Spanifh  nation  are  declining,  by  reafon  of 
their  having  fet  up  woollen  and  other  manufadlures  of  their 
own.  But  we  hope  that  the  Spaniards  will  be  wife  enough 
to  acquiefce  in  the  moderate  and  reafonable  demands  of  the 
Britifh  court,  and  not  again  compel  them  to  fuch  meafures, 
as  may  one  day  prove  fatal  to  Spain,  notwithftanding 
hitherto  they  have  come  too  well  oft.  For  more  matter 
upon  this  head,  fee  the  articles  Logwood  and  Spanish 
America. 

The  DUTCH  WEST-INDIA  COMPANY.  This 
company  eftablifhed  itfelf  in  1621,  and  it’s  charter  was  dated 
the  1  oth  of  June  the  fame  year,  with  an  exclufive  privilege 
to  carry  ort,  for  the  term  of  24  years,  all  the  trade  of  the 
African  coafts,  from  the  tropic  of  Cancer  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  :  and  in  America,  from  the  fouth  point  of  New¬ 
foundland,  through  the  Streights  of  Magellan,  ofLe  Maire, 
and  others,  as  far  as  that  of  Anian,  as  well  in  the  north  as 
fouth  feas. 

The  diredlors  were  divided  into  five  chambers  ;  twenty  for 
that  of  Amfterdam,  twelve  lor  Zealand,  fourteen  for  every 
chamber  of  the  Meufe,  and  of  the  north  quarter,  and  four¬ 
teen  lr.kewife  for  that  of  Friefland. 

The  government,  or  general  diredlion,  W2S  intrufted  with 
nineteen  dire&ors,  taken  out  of  every  chamber,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  it’s  contribution  to  the  joint  flock;  eight  for  Amfter¬ 
dam,  which  advanced  |.ths  ;  four  for  Zealand, Who  were  there 
for  fths  ;  and  two  for  each  of  the  three  others,  who  contri¬ 
buted  only  -i-th  a  piece  :  the  nineteenth  diredtor  was  chofen 
by  the  States  (jeneral,  who  had  even  a  right  to  name  feveral, 
as  they  thought  fit. 

The  4th  of  June  1647,  the  company  renewed  their  charter 
for  25  years  ;  but  were  fcarce  able  to  hold  out  the  time  of 
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ithis  laft  grant,  by  the  immenfe  Ioffes  and  expences  occafion- 
ed  by  undertakings  fuccefsful  at  firft,  but  ruinous  in  the 
event. 

Such  was,  amongft  others,  the  taking  the  bay  of  Todos  los 
Santos,  Fernambouc,  and  the  beft  part  of  Brazil  from  the 
Portugueze;  an  extraordinary  fuccefs,  and  of  immenfe  pro 
fit  to  the  company,  if  it  could  have  fupported  it;  but.  as  it 
engaged  them  afterwards  inexpences  beyond  their  ftrength,  it 
reduced  them  to  a  weaknefs,  from  which  they  could  not  re 
cover:  although,  in  1629,  their  admiral,  Peter  Hain  had 
brought  into  Holland  the  Spanifh  plate  fleer,  which  was 
immenfely  rich;  and  their  hopes  of  polleffing  the  reft  of 
Brazil  appeared  fo  well  grounded,  that  Maurice,  count 
of  NafTau,  dildained  not  to  be  their  general  in  that  new 
conqueft. 

This  company’s  weaknefs,  which  it  was  in  vain  attempted 
.  more  than  once  to  unite  to  that  of  the  Eaft-indies,  caufed 
it  s  diffolution  at  the  expiration  of  it’s  charter  ;  and,  the  20th 
of  September,  1674,  a  new  company,  compofed  of  antient 
partners  and  their  creditors,  obtained  letters  patents  from  the 
States,  and  entered  into  the  fame  rights  and  eftablifhments 
with  the  fo  mer,  which  it  hatu  enjoyed  fuccefsfully  enough, 
conducting  itfelf  always  with  honour. 

IPs  firft  ftock  was  about  fix  millions  of  florins;  and  it’s  prin¬ 
cipal  fectlements  were,  one  at  Cape  Verd,  and  the  other  on 
the  gold  coaft  of  Guinea,  for  the  African  coafts  ;  and  thofe 
for  America,  at  Tobago,  Curaccoa,  and  in  the  New  Low 
Countries,  iituate  between  Virginia  and  New  England. 

Dutch  company  of  Surinam. 

The  Zealanders  having  poffeffed  themfelves  of  the  colony  of 
Surinam  from  the  Englifh,  during  the  wars  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  Holland,  the  ftates  of  Zealand,  in  1682,  yielded 
their  part  of  that  conqueft,  to  the  Dutch  Weft-India  com¬ 
pany,  who,  on  the  23d  of  December  the  fame  year,  ob¬ 
tained  letters  patents  of  the  States  for  that  acquifition.  Since 
that  time,  the  colony  is  divided  into  three  parts,  one  of 
which  ^belongs  to  the  city  of  Amfterdam,  another  to  the 
Weft-india  company,  and  the  third  to  the  illuftrious  fa¬ 
mily  of  Somerldyck  in  Holland.  Of  thefe  three  proprietors 
the  company  of  Surinam  confifts,  the  conduit  of  which  is 
committed  to  ten  direftors  ;  five  on  the  part  of  Amfterdam, 
four  for  the  American  company,  and  one  for  the  houfe  of 
Somerfdyck. 

This  company,  as  already  obferved,  makes  part  of  the  Weft 
India  company. 

By  their  charter,  which  confifts  of  thirty-two  articles,  are 
regulated  the  rights  due  to  the  company,  the  franchifes  and 
privileges  of  the  colonies  and  planters;  the  number  of  mili¬ 
tary  officers  and  municipal  magiftrates,  the  fovereign  coun- 
ci],  the  criminal  and  civil  jurifdiitions,  and,  in  fhort,  the 
whole  police  concerning  both  old  and  new  inhabitants. 

The  rights  referved  to  the  Weft-india  company,  are  thofe  of 
laftage  for  fhips  going  in  and  out  of  Surinam,  at  the  rate  of  3 
livres  the  laft  ;  the  right  of  weight  on  merchandize  at  the  rate 
of  2^  percent,  both  out  and  in,  and  the  capitation  payable  in 
fugar,  both  on  white  and  black,  at  the  rate  of  50  pounds  of 
fugar  the  year :  befide  thefe  three  rights,  the  company  enjoys 
the  exclufive  privilege  of  trading  in  negroes,  with  obligation 
to  furnilh  the  colony  yearly  with  fuch  a  number  of  flaves  as 
it  fhall  require,  which  {hall  be  fold  publickly,  and  prefented 
two  and  two  to  the  buyers,  without  diftindtion  of  rich  or 
poor:  the  payment  to  be  at  three  times,  from  fix  months  to 
fix  months,  according  to  the  claufes  and  conditions  agreed  on 
between  the  company’s  fador  and  the  inhabitants.  The 
franchifes  of  the  colonies  and  planters  confift,  firft,  in  a  free 
fettlement  in  the  colony  with  their  family,  cattle,  and  goods 
provided  they  are  fubjedtsof  the  States- General,  and  with  li’ 
berty  of  leaving  it  when  they  {hall  think  fit,  to  return  to 
Holland  or  fettle  elfewhere. 

2dly,  In  being  fubjedl  to  the  impofition  of  no  right  but  thofe 
before  fpecified,  except  cafes  of  extreme  neceffity,  whether 
for  the  good  of  the  ftate  in  general,  or  that  of  the  colony  in 
particular.  1 

3dly,  In  paying  no  more  for  their  freight  and  paffage  from 
Europe  to  America,  than  30  florins  for  every  perfon  above  12 
years,  including  their  maintenance,  and  only  15  florins  for 
all  under  that  age. 

4thly,  In  liberty  of  {hipping  their  effeds  on  board  fuch 
veliels  as  they  fhall  think  fit. 

5thjy,  That  the  {hips  employed  by  the  company  in  the  negroe- 
trade,  may  not  fhip  goods  homewards  to  the  prejudice  of 
other  fhips  but  only  fuch  effedts  as  belong  to  them,  and  pro- 

impofts°m  thC  fa  6  °f  negroeS5  or  the  comPany’s  rights  and 

mehrchan?rChantS’rbein?  ar?Ved  there  with  their 
merchandize  may  fettle  in  places  they  {hall  find  convenient 

ence  torthae1,KPrVided>  b°WeVer’  C3ufc  '"conve ni- 

rights.  h  hablUntS’  nor  Preju<hce  to  the  company’s 

Jthly  The  governor  and  council  to  be  fworn  to  maintain  all 
the  colon, e s  and  merchants  in  the  abovefaid  priHWes 

the  ourngciir  f  fiat  gm'enT^  iC  ^  be  in  th^ands  of 
the  council  of  ftate*  compofed  of  the  governor  and  ten  coun- 
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fcllors  ;  which  laft  may  be  augmented  as  the  Colony  fortifies 
itfelf,  to  the  number  of  forty,  the  governor  at  the  choice  of 
the  company,  but  always  with  the  appjobation  of  L,  H  P 
and  the  counfellors  at  fitft  by  plurality  of  voices  of  the  inha- 
bitants,  and  afterwards  at  the  nomination  of  the  counfellors 
themfelves,  when  they  are  thirty  in  number 
'T  hough  the  governor  is  to  have  the  chief  authority  both  in 
civil  and  military  affairs,  they  may  not  however,  he  deter 
mined  but  in  the  council,  and  by  plurality  of  voices,  and  then 
only  in  conformity  with  the  company’s  orders 
J  jftice,  in  criminal  cales,  {hall  likewife  be  within  the  oo<mi- 
zance  °f  the  governor  and  council  of  ftate.  Civil  juftice 
be  adminiftered  by  the  governor,  affifted  with  fix  coun¬ 
cilors  cholen  out  of  the  inhabitants,  three  of  whom  {ball 
qun  the  office  in  two  years:  all  which  counfellors,  as  well 
thofe  of  the  council  of  ftate  as  others,  {hall  exercife  their 
office  without  fee  or  reward.* 

Neither  the  governor,  nor  his  council,  may  charge  the  colony 
with  other  imports  or  rights  than  thofe  above-mentioned^ 
without  the  company’s  approbation.  With  which,  neverthe- 
lefs,  they  may  exad  fome  fmall  firms  for  maintenance  of 
j  mmifters  for  the  fir  vice  of  the  cbuch,  fchooJmafters,  and  the 
Jike,  as  they  fhall  judge  necefTary  and  ufeful. 

7  7-S  tbe  co^ony  may  poftibly  become  a  charge  to  the 
We  t-lnd.a  company,  the  diredtors  of  the  faid  company  fhall 
at  all  times  be  permitted  to  withdraw,  in  whi  h  cate  the 
ftate  is  to  take  charge  of,  and  give  order  in  the  affair. 

Merchandize  imported  from  Surinam. 

It’s  greateft  trade  confifts  in  fugars,  worth  commonly  from  7 
or  8  dutes,  to  12  or  15  the  pound;  alfo  fmall  candied  ci¬ 
trons  and  oranges,  fome  rocou,  vanilloes,  which  are  large 
and  plump,  but  not  fo  good  as  thoie  from  the  Spanilb  Weft. 
Indies.  In  1718,  they  began  to  plant  coffee  Here,  which  fuc- 
ceeded  to  a  wonder,  and  is  in  no  lets  efteem  than  that  of 
the  Levant. 

The  DUTCH  COMPANY  of  the  NORTH.  This 
company  has  not  an  exclufive  priv  lege  ,  private  perfons  have 
equ.d  right,  aifo,  to  trade  in  the  parts  of  it’  concert!  n,  and 
the  advantage  received  by  it’s  letters  patents  confifts  only  in 
iome  privileges,  of  no  great  confequence. 

There  are  afio  in  Holland  companies  for  the  Baltic  Sea,  for 
the  fifliery  of  Nova  Zembla,  Davis’s  Sueighis,  and  foroen- 
Jand;  but  thefe  fiftieries  are  not  tnereby  interdicted  lo  thofe 
who  will  undertake  them  :  all  the  difference  between  the 
company  s  fifher.es  and  thofe  of  private  adventurers  is,  that 
thefe  laft  may  not  go  affiore  to  cut  up  their  fiffi,  and  melt  their 
fit,  being  obliged  to  cut  their  whales  up  and  bring  them  to 
Holland  in  pieces  to  be  melted. 

The  DUTCH  LEVANT  COMPANY.  There  is  not, 

[  properly  fpeaking,  a  Levant  company  in  Holland  :  but  the 
commerce  carried  on  bv  private  piefons  is  fo  confiderable, 
and  of  fuch  great  confequence  to  the  commonwealth  itfelf 
that  the  otates- General  have  not  difdained  to  take  charge  of 
it,  and  to  eftablifh  there  an  order  and  regulations,  which  all 
.Dutch  merchants  in  that  trade  are  obliged  to  obferve. 

And  for  this  purpofi  the  States  have  appointed  at  Amfterdam 
a  chamber  of  direction,  compofed  of  fix  deputies  anda  regifter, 
all  merchants,  who,  under  authority  of  the  burgo-mafters 
have  charge  of  all  things  relating  to  the  navigation  and  com¬ 
merce  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  particularly  that  which  they 
maintain  with  equal  profit  and  reputation  at  Smyrna  and 
'-onilantinople.  ' 

It  is  this  company  that  nominates  theconfuls  of  the  Levantine 
ports,  which  it  is,  neverthelefs,  obliged  to  prefent,  and  fub- 
mit  to  the  approbation  of  the  States- General.  It  decides,  alfo, 
the  number  and  force  of  the  convoys  necefTary  to  fecure  the 
navigation  of  the  merchant-men  ;  and  determines  the  differ 
rences  that  may  arife  between  merchants  on  the  fubjeCt  of 
trade  ;  and  hath  even  a  right,  when  needful,  to  add  new  re¬ 
gulations  to  the  old  ones,  but  they  are  of  no  validity  ’till  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  States-General. 

DUTCH  EAST-INDIA  COMPANY. 
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A  fhort  hiftory  of  the  Dutch  Eaft- India  company. 

This  company  was  fiift  undertaken  by  nine  merchants  only  of 
Amfterdam  who  fubferibed  no  more  than  70,000  guilders 
for  a  capital  ftock.  They  were  called  the  new  company, 
in  the  year  1594  they  fitted  out  four  fhips,  having  in  all 62 
guns  and  288  able  feamen.  Being  well  vidualled  for  fo  long 
a  voyage,  and  well  furniflied  with  ammunition,  they  failed 
from  the  Texel  the  2d  of  April,  1595.  7 

hey  were  particularly  inftruded  to  avoid  trading  in  any 
p  ace  where  the  Portugueze  had  their  fettlements  and  facto¬ 
ries;  more  especially  whe^e  they  had  anv  forts,  that  they . 
might  avoid  filling  into  the  hands  the  Spaniards,  and  like- 
wi  e  to  avoi  ,  as  much  as  poifibie,  being  embroiled  with  the 
rortugueze. 

They  arrived  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Ho,-  the  2d  of  Auguft, 
horn  whence  they  went  to  Madagafoar  am-  he  ifland  St.  Mary, 
an  ’  , InS  away  to  the  fouth-  eafl,  th. ~  :  touched  no  where 
more  ti  they  came  to  the  iftand  of  Sumatra,  leaving  the  coaft 

of 
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of  Malabar,  (be  ifland  of  Ceylon,  the  coaft  of  Coromandel, 
and  the  bay  of  Bengal  (in  all  which  they  are  now  fo  powerful) 
on  the  left-hand,  for  fear  of  the  Portugueze. 

On  their  arrival  on  the  coaft  of  Sumatra,  on  the  nth  of 
June,  1596,  they  commenced  traffic  with  the  Arabian  and 
Chinefe  merchants,  and  began  a  trade  with  the  natives  par¬ 
ticularly  in  pepper  and  other  fpices,  which  they  found  were 
brought  to  the  port  of  Bantam,  as  to  a  kind  of  mart. 

The  natives  behaved  to  them  with  great  courteoufnefs  and 
civility  at  firft:  but  the  Portugueze  there  being  furprized 
to  fee  the  Hollanders  in  thefefeas,  where  they  had  never  heard 
of  them  before,  they  were  not  a  little  irritated,  nor  negledted 
.  any  mfidious  meafures  to  incenfe  the  king  of  the  country 
againft  them,  which  foon  occafioned  a  prohibition  of  traffic 
between  them  ;  and,  indeed,  were  in  danger  of  beino-  fur 
prized  by  the  perfidy  of  the  natives,  who,  under  pretence  of 
friendlhip,  invited  them  among  them,  and  murdered  thir¬ 
teen  of  their  men,  among  whom  was  their  principal  com¬ 
mander  captain  Molenaer,  and  two  of  their  fupercar-oes 
•  1  bey,  however,  difcovered  the  treachery  time  enough  toftwe 

the  reft  and  their  An ps  ;  the  Indians  having  laid  their  plot 
in  concert  with  the  Portugueze,  fo  as  to  have  lurprized  the 

By  the  lofs  of  men  from  their  firft  fetting  out,  they  were  fo 
weakened,  as  to  be  under  the  neceffity  of  reducing  their 
foui  Jlnps  to  three,  and  accordingly  burnt  one,  the  better 
to  man  the  reft.  With  this  force  they  left  Bantam,  and 
touched  again  on  the  ifland  of  Borneo,  difcovering  the  coafts 
as  they  palTed  ;■  and,  having  traded  in  feveral  places  to  ad 
vantage,  they  came  to  the  ifle  of  Baly.  to  the  eaft  of  the 
ifland  of  Java  Here  they  were  fo  well  received,  that  two 
of  their  men,  by  the  confent  of  the  others,  and  at  the  re 
queft  of  the  king  of  the  country,  ftaid  behind,  with  intent 
■  to  cultivate  the  fnendfhip  begun  ;  being  alTured  by  their 
countrymen,  that  they  fhould  return  the  next  time  they  came 
Here  they  took  in  feveral  merchandizes,  fuch  as  the  coun¬ 
try  produced,  and  fuch  as  other  Indian  vefTels  frequently 
biought  thither,  as  China  goods,  filk,  fpices,  and  pepper'- 
here  especially,  they  found  great  plenty  of  rice,  which  was 
no  little  comfort  to  them,  their  bread  being  all  (pent.  They 
ftored  all  their  fhips  with  this  rice,  and  took  in  a  large  quan 
tity  more  than  they  could  confume,  which  they  carried  home 
as  merchandize.  Being  thus  pretty  well  freighted,  they  fet 
fail  to  return  to  their  own  country,  -  whither  they  arrived  the 
4th  of  Auguft  the  fame  year;  having,  in  Jefs  than  five 
months,  made  their  voyage  from  the  fartbeft  part  of  the  ifle 
of  java.  A  palTage  fo  extraordinary,  as  has  hardly  been  ever 

done  lince.  And,  although  they  made  no  extraordinary  profit 

yet  they  were  far  from  being  lofers  by  the  voyage;  fo  that  the 
next  year  the  company  refolved  to  profecute  the  trade  aaain 
While  they  were  preparing  for  the  fecond  expedition,  ffiere 
lrarted  up  another  fett  of  merchants,  feven  in  number,  and 
they  began  to  fit  out  three  lbips  for  the  fame  purpofe  •'  but 
the  States,  to  prevent  confufion  in  the  beginning  of  the  trade 
obl  iged  them  all  to  join  in  one  company,  and  forbid  any  other 

to  interfere  for  that  year  From  this  union  of  nine  merchants 
only,  fprung  the  firft  Eaft-India  company  of  Holland.  The 
Ihips  for  the  fecond  voyage  were  fix  in  number.— The  admiral 
of  this  fleet,  which  was  the  richeft  andftrongeft  that  ever  had 
put  to  fea  from  their  coafts  on  any  fingle  expedition,  was 
Jacques  de  Neck,  the  vice-admiral  Wybrant  Warwiieck  • 
thefe  were  appointed  for  their  diftinguiftied  probity,  courage’ 
and  experience,  in  marine  and  merchandizing  affairs :  befides 
whom,  they  had  feven  fupercargoes,  who,  with  the  two  ad¬ 
mirals  and  the  captains,  were  conftituted  the  council.  One 
of  thefe  captains  was  the  famous  Heemfkirk,  who,  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  find  out  the  north-eaft  paffage  to  China  in  the  year 
1596,  wintered  with  all  his  company  on  the  northermoft  part 
of  Nova  Zembla :  and  the  pilot  of  the  whole  fleet  was  our 
countryman,  the  famous  John  David,  an  Englifhman,  who 
tint  propofed  the  defign. 

This  fleet  was  admirably  provided,  as,  indeed,  was  the  firft 
with  the  ftouteft  and  ableft  feamen  that  could  be  had;  and 
as  much  as  poffible,  they  chofe  all  unmarried  men,  that  no 
Home  affeaions  m.gbt  make  them  backward  in  any  hazard 
or  hafty  to  return  before  their  commanders  fhould  require  it’ 
knowing  alfo,  that  the  Portugueze  were  determined  to  at¬ 
tack  them  wherever  they  found  them,  they  chofe  fuch  fhips 
as  were  not  only  ftrong  and  able  to  bear  the  fea,  but  good 
tailors,  and  which  would  work  well  in  an  engagement  if 
put  to  the  neceffity  of  fighting:  in  fhort,  they  were  fitted 
out  as  fh.ps  of  war,  with  plenty  of  proper  arms  and  ammu¬ 
nition,  &c. 

They  likewife  carried  fuch  cargoes  of  merchandize  as  mHht 
prove  gainful  in  traffic;  befides  which,  they  carried  alfo 
2,300,000  pieces  of  eight  in  fpecie,  moft  of  which  had 
Been  taken  from  the  Spaniards  in  an  attack  upon  their  gal¬ 
leons,  m  their  return  from  New  Spain:  fo  that,  in  this 

voyage,  they  bought  the  Spaniards  out  of  the  trade  with  their 
own  money. 

This  fleet  failed  the  firft  of  May  1598,  and  paffied  the  Cape 
Ot  (jood  Hope  July  10;  from  whence,  without  delay,  they 
went  for  Madagascar,  where  they  took  in  frefh  water  and 
provifion  in  fpue  of  the  Portugueze,  who  had  a  final!  fort  in 
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malUf„Ur',;re’Sco!ft  o^Mafb  n°'  *1  !t  Hc"“  «*)■ 

felvea  the  P„rt„g„  J  whe  “e  “hLv  t.' H  !°  'W  'r"" 

accordingly  they  arrived  on  th*  r  “louId  have  occafion ; 

“  B^5S*5£:  lh"d 

they  became  a  terror  to  the  Portugueze  braved  u  1  " 

they  carae>  though  they  did  nIS  „ 
in  about  two  years  and  one  month,  they  returned  into  rh  ^ 
own  country  very  richly  laden,  with  about  fly  m  il’  the‘^ 
one  half  of  guilders  in'  hLtae  faS  Z 

faflones,  one  on  the  ifland  of  Java,  the  other  in  Sumalra 
From  this  time  they  continued  to  fend  fhips  every  year  and  at 

now' huffish  Tn  f-POt  °/r Und  aild  P°rt’  whe^e  they  hive 
now  built  the  famous  city  of  Batavia,  the  glory  of  the  Indies 

and  the  ftrengtb  of  the  Dutch  intereft  in  that  part  of  the  world’ 
he  fame  company  lent  out  four  fhips  more  after  them  the 
next  year,  before  they  had  any  account  of  the  fuccefs  of  their 
mam  fleet  ;  which  teftified  the  fatisfadion  they  had  in  the 
pradicaffility  0f  the  undertaking,  and  the  affiance  of  the 
piofit,  in  cafe  of  their  fafe  return. 

n  the  year  1600,  the  Zealanders  fet  out  on  the  like  adven 
Enai  bdC  [°ft  the  A,’P  thT  fitted  out  on  the  coaft  0f 

England,  being  overfet  about  five  days  after  putting  to  fea 
and  all  her  men  drowned.  This,  however,  did  nof  dtfcou! 
rage  the  Zealanders ;  they  purfued  their  defign  upon  their 
own  foot  till  the  year  1604,  when  they  alfo  were  taken  into 

fucJfsMly  SZI;.and  tb“S  lhiS  COmpan>'  havt  S°”'  on 

froniT'r^fl'  ‘h  f  ,ll!:>'  P™  n'ch  at  Amfferdam, 

from  the  conflux  of  merchants  from  Flanders,  fo  in  propor¬ 
tion  they  mcreafed  their  trade  :  and,  as  the  Eaft  Indfa  trade 
occafioned  a  great  mcreafe  of  their  other  commerce,  fo,  when 
the  Indian  merchandizes  were  brought  home,  they  exported 
them  again  to  all  parts  of  the  world  where  they7  had  anv 
trade,  particularly  to  the  Baltic,  to  Mufcovy,  and  olher  places 
m  the  North  and  e/pecially  up  the  Rhine,  the  MaefeP  the 

anTEZe  £<er’  “d  the  ““  all  jlans  „f  GeZn| 

rte  “‘a  !"  general’  and  !t’s  ''"Creafe  to 

the  prefent  time,  it  is  no  eafy  matter  to  make  a  computation 

MchS? ,'"arJ,thath>  tin>e  .0  time,  eon,riC“ 

in  rich  the  Hollanders  in  general :  that  they  bring  home  great 
reafure  every  year  is  not  to  be  difputed.  7  S  g 

In  regard  to  the  extent  of  their  commerce  in  the  Tndies  and 
he  number  of  their  fadories  and  fettlements  there,  Shave 
the  fort  and  watering-place  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in 
latitude  36  i  fouth  of  the  Line  ;  a  fettlement  mainSned  not 
for  tn.de,  but  for  relief  and  fupply  of  their  fhips  in  their  paf, 

lagLlika"rade.0me,/S  S‘  Hd“a  “  ,0  the  E”Slift  “  »«t 

tfhCrtTM  f°  thC  ‘flaud  MauritIus’  fo  chriftened  in  honour 
of  Grave  Maurice,  who  was,  at  the  time  of  it’s  difeovery 

heir  great  champion  againft  the  Spaniards.  This  lies  be- 
tween  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar  and  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  or 

butrhifflnf§U  phi  3nd  ‘S’  38  theCaPe’  not  ufed  for  traffic, 
but  chiefly  for  watering,  taking  in  frefh  provifions,  and  other 

rehef  to  their  fhips  on  the  voyage.  It  is  in  the  lac  tude  of  16 
degrees  35  minutes  fouth. 

With  re (peifi:  to  their  commerce,  they  have  a  faflory  at  Mo- 
f4HPInRt  e,ftre,g  f°/BabelmandeI,juft  within  the  entrance 
A  a  u  Red  ?a’  Cal ed’  on  that  occafion,  the  gulph  of  Mocha 

onl  ,  Z  67  P “t*  35  W£  d°’  f°r  C°ffee  and  fome  few  drugs' 
ft  rVeb  t  A  C?ffee  here,and  at  Batavia,  where  they  had  plantfd 
it  they  Jrade  far  more  largely  than  any  other  nation. 

J  "  f?tlemeentS  in  the  Perfian  guIPh’  a^  on  the  coaft 

of  Malabar,  from  Surat,  on  the  fouth  of  the  river  Indus,  to 

2fiao°,Te“ni!n  Ch  fpace  theyhave  tge following feve- 

Gombroon  in  Perfia,  latitude  27 


Ormus,  in  the  gulph 
Choule,  near  Bombay 
Rigapore  Dunde 
Baflaloco,  alias  Baynenar 
Bodven  - 

Cannanore,  the  firft  fa&ory  of 
the  Dutch  on  the  coaft  of 
Malabar,  latitude  -  - 

Pamari  - 
Crananera  - 
Cochin,  a  very  ftrong  fettle¬ 
ment 

Porchatt,  by  the  Portugueze 
called  Eabra  de  Porcha  - 
Carnapole  - 
Qiiilon,  or  Caylon 
Cape  Comeron 
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Thefe  are  on  the 
fhore  properly  call¬ 
ed  India. 
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Thefe  are  on  the 
coaft  of  Malabar. 


Befide  thefe  faclonet,  they  have  the  whole  trade  of  the  great 

Jit' Ihvfc  C  ChlCf  Where0f  is  cinnamon  :Sand 

their  chief  faaories  in  relation  thereto  are  at  Colombo  and 

Manteil, 
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Manteii,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  ifland  ;  at  Calapetene,  in  an 
ifland  on  the  fame  fhore  ;  at  Jetrapatan,  on  the  north  point 
of  the  ifland;  and  Point  Pedro  on  the  fame,  being  the  ex¬ 
treme  land  north. 

From  Ceylon  they  enter  the  bay  of  Bengal,  and  trade  on  the 
coaft  of  Coromandel  and  Golconda,  up  to  the  river  Ganges, 
where  they  have  feveral  fadtories  in  common  with  the  Eng- 
lifh,  and  fome  that  are  wholly  their  own.  Hence  they  go 
on  to  the  coaft  of  Siam,  the  great  ifland  of  Sumatra,  and  the 
peninfula  of  Malacca,  called  the  Indian  Cherfonelus,  or  the 
Streights  of  Sincapore.  T his,  and  the  Streights  ot  Sunda,  are 
the  entrance  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  or  the  leas  ot  China  and 
Borneo,  and  lie  between  the  fouth  end  of  the  ifland  Sumatra 
and  the  weft  end  of  Java,  called  Java  head,  on  one  hand  ; 
and  between  the  fouth  part  of  Malacca,  or  the  faid  Indian 
Cherfonelus,  and  the  north  weft  part  of  Borneo 
Their  factories  and  fettlements  on  the  coafts  of  Coromandel 
and  Golconda,  and  the  kingdom  of  Bengal,  which  are  lepa- 
rately  their  own,  are  as  follow  : 

On  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  from  latitude  ioJ>  to  lati¬ 
tude  22  i. 


Negapatan,  in  latitude 

Porta  Nova 

Sadraffapatan 

Cabelcn 

Pullacat 

Caletore 

Petipoly 

Muilalapatan 

Balafore 

Pipley,  on  the  river  Pipley 

Bafnagul,  on  the  river  Ganges 

Huguli,  on  ditto 

Patana,  on  ditto 

Dacca,  on  ditto 

Bengal 

Aracan 


1 1  degrees 

11  1 

12  40  minutes 

12  50 

13  ^ 

14  T 

l6  IO 
l6  20 


All  in  or  near  the 
fame  latitude. 


22 

21 


2. 
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From  hence  they  have  the  trade  of  the  great  iflands  of  Java 
and  Borneo;  and  beyond  them  eaftwards,  of  the  Molucca’s, 
or  Spice  Iflands;  which  trade  is  wholly  theirs,  without  any 
competitors :  they  had  alfo  a  fhare  of  the  trade  northward  to 
China,  the  ifland  of  Formofa,  and  Japan ;  but  they  loft  it 
afterwards. 

On  the  north-eaft-ftde  of  the  ifle  of  Jav3,  in  the  latitude  of 
about  7  degrees  fouth,  ftands  the  fpacious  and  royal  city  of 
Batavia,  wholly  built  by  the  Dutch,  where  their  governor 
and  council  of  the  Indies  refide,  and  where,  they  tell  us, 
they  are  more  ftrong,  though  not  more  populous,  than  in 
Europe;  which,  compared  with  the  enemies  who  are  in 
condition  to  offend  them,  may  be  true,  but  not  other- 
wife. 

Their  fettlements  in  thefe  parts,  that  is,  beyond  the  Streights 
of  Sunda  eaft,  and  north,  are  not  (as  in  the  fore- mentioned 
places)  under  other  kings  and  governments,  but  were  got  by 
forcible  entry  and  conqueft:  :  we  mean  the  iflands  of  Java, 
Borneo,  Madure,  and  Celebes,  and  the  Spice  Iflands. 

From  thefe  feveral  countries  they  import  the  following  mer¬ 
chandizes  :  from  Mocha,  coffee,  and  fome  few  drugs ;  from 
the  coaft  of  India,  Malabar,  Coromandel,  and  Golconda, 
all  kinds  of  Indian  manufactures,  fuch  as  wrought  filks,  cal- 
licoes,  muflins,  with  other  great  variety  of  manufactures  of 
cotton  and  flax ;  alfo  fhell-lack,  ftick-lack,  red-wood,  falt- 
petre,  a  great  variety  of  drugs  [fee  the  article  Drugs],  dye- 
ftuffs,  &c.  From  Borneo,  and  the  coaft  of  Malacca,  pep¬ 
per,  and  fome  gold  and  diamonds  [fee  the  article  Dia¬ 
mond].  From  Bengal,  and  the  river  Ganges,  raw  filks 
and  wrought  filks,  of  divers  kinds,  with  diamonds,  indico, 
lahore,  cowries,  &c.  From  Sumatra,  Java,  and  Batavia, 
pepper,  coffee,  the  laft  planted  in  Java,  by  the  Dutch  them- 
felves.  From  Ceylon,  cinnamon,  and  fome  few  drugs,  falt- 
petre,  and  pearl.  From  Banda,  Gilolla,  Ternate,  Amboyna, 
&c.  fpices,  viz.  nutmegs,  cloves,  mace,  &c.  From  China, 
raw  filks,  wrought  filks,  Japan  and  China  ware,  tea  and 
arrack. 

The  Dutch  carry  out  confiderably  more  European  goods  to 
India  than  the  Englifh,  becaufe  the  number  of  their  people 
there,  efpecially  in  their  great  fettlements  at  Batavia,  Bor¬ 
neo,  and  the  Summer  Iflands,  are  prodigioufly  increaled, 
and  require  greater  quantities  for  confumption. 


Remarks. 

From  this  fuccind  ftate  of  the  Dutch  Eaft-India  company, 
we  may  form  fome  judgment  of  the  weight  and  influence  of 
this  republic  in  Afia  ;  which,  when  compared  with  any  other 
Angle  European  power  that  have  trade  and  fettlements  there, 
they  are  far  fuperior :  fome  have  not  fcrupled  to  affert,  that 
their  commerce  and  power  there  is  little  inferior  to  all  the 
other  Europeans  conjundively  ;  but  this,  we  are  inclined  to 
think,  is  carrying  the  point  much  tqo  far. 

I  he  ifland  ot  Borneo,  which  the  Dutch  poffefs  in  this  part 
of  the  world,  is  not  only  the  largeft  in  Alia,  but  in  the  world 
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itfelf,  a  very  few  excepted,  being  near  12  degrees,  that  is, 
700  miles  in  length,  from  north  to  fouth;  and  10  degrees, 
or  600  miles  in  breadth;  the  form  almoft  circular,  or  ra¬ 
ther  elliptical.  The  Portugueze  Jefuit,  Vintimeglia,  who 
defer  ibes  it,  fays  it  meafures  1650  Italian  miles  in  circumfe¬ 
rence  :  fo  that  it  is  certainly  the  largeft  ifland  in  Afia,  not 
excepting  even  that  of  japan  itfelf. 

This  ifland  lying  in  the  very  centre  of  heat,  the  equator  paf- 
ftng  juft:  over  it,  we  might  exped  it,  like  Africa,  to  be  fcorched 
up,  and  given  over  to  uninhabited  drought  and  barrennefs  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  we  arc  furprized  to  find  it  infinitely 
populous,  being  not  only  filled  with  native  inhabitants,  but 
thronged  with  ftrangers  of  all  the  trading  nations  round  it, 
fuch  as  Chinefes,  Japonefes,  Siamites,  Malayans,  Maccaffars, 
2nd  Javanes,  or  Batavians,  befides  Europeans,  as  Dutch,  Por- 
tugueze,  and  fome  few  Englilh.  In  a  word,  Borneo  invites 
her  neighbours  by  the  moft  powerful  arguments  of  commerce; 
a  produd  inimitably  rich  [the  fpices,]  and,  in  fome  refpeds, 
not  to  be  equalled  in  quantity  in  the  whole  world. 

Here,  alfo,  are  the  moft  exquifite  diamonds.  The  diamond- 
mines  of  Golconda  are,  indeed,  wonderful  in  themfelves, 
and  the  diamonds  are  not  found  here  either  in  that  manner, 
or  that  quantity :  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dia¬ 
monds  at  Borneo  are  of  the  fineft  and  moft  perfed  water, 
truly  brilliant  :  in  fhort,  here  are  the  moft  admirable  dia¬ 
monds  in  the  whole  globe,  nor  is  the  quantity  finall  that  they 
find  here. 

As  this  is  a  produd  of  the  concealed  part  of  nature,  the  fur- 
face  might  be  a  cruft  for  all  this,  as  it  is  in  Africa,  where 
the  mountains  are  fruitful  in  gold,  and  the  rivers  fpangle  with 
the  dull:  of  it;,  and  yet  the  foil  fcarce  yielding  food  for  man 
or  beaft.  But  in  Borneo,  though  with  the  fun  in  the  ze¬ 
nith,  you  have  the  vallies  watered  with  beautiful  rivers,  the 
hills  covered  with  flourilhing  woods,  the  meadows  and  fields 
enriched  with  fragrant  and  medicinal  vegetables;  the  trees 
yielding  the  moft  odoriferous  and  falubrious  gums  and  drugs: 
they  have  here  the  fineft  and  belt  camphire  in  the  world  ;  The 
beftcaflia,  of  divers  forts;  excellent  pepper,  and  the  belt  rice 
in  all  the  eaftern  parts  of  Afia.  Thej  have  very  good  cin¬ 
namon,  though  not  fo  exquifite  as  that  of  Ceylon,  and  feve¬ 
ral  other  valuable  fpices,  particularly  doves.  They  have,  be¬ 
fides  thefe,  numberlefs  variety  of  fruits,  neceffary  for  the  fuf- 
tenance  of  human  nature  :  and,  for  manufa&uring,  here  is 
no  end  of  the  produ&ion  of  cotton  :  they  have,  likewife, 
more  honey  and  wax  than  there  is  in  any  other  place  in  India. 
Here  the  Dutch  in  particular,  and  the  Malayans  and  Chinefes, 
have  their  feveral  factories  and  colonies,  all  different ;  the 
firft  being  Chriftians,  the  fecond  Mahometans,  the  laft  Pa¬ 
gans. — The  Hollanders  are  mafters  of  the  very  beft  parts  on 
the  coaft :  they  call  the  largeft  and  rr.oft  populous  city  Bor¬ 
neo,  after  the  name  of  the  ifland  :  it  is  a  large,  populous,  and 
well-fituated  town,  the  ftreets  fpacious,  and  well  watered. — 
This  place  is  the  feat  of  commerce;  the  harbour  fafe,  deep, 
fecure  from  winds,  without  rocks  or  ftioals  that  have  any 
danger  attending  them,  and  is  able  to  receive  the  largeft 
fhips. 

Eaft  of  Borneo  lie  the  Spice  Iflands,  which,  together  with 
that  of  Batavia  and  Ceylon,  may  juftly  be  called  the  Dutch 
empire  in  the  iflands  of  the  Indies.  It  is  true,  in  Batavia  and 
Ceylon  they  are  not  foie  lords  ;  but  it  is  not  becaufe  they 
have  not  power  to  poffefs  the  reft,  but  becaufe  they  have  the 
dominion  of  trade,  which  is  fufficient  to  them,  and  more 
they  have  no  occafion  for :  however,  in  thofe  we  are  about  to 
fpeak  of,  they  may  be  faid  to  be  abfolute  lords  of  the  place, 
without  any  to  interfere  with  them.  As 

The  ifland  of  Celebes,  on  the  eaft  of  Borneo.  This  is  not, 
indeed,  called  one  of  the  Spice  Iflands,  but  it  produces  a 
great  quantity  of  fpices;  and  the  Dutch,  for  that  reafon,j 
think  it  worth  while  to  keep  the  pofleftion  of  it.  They  have  : 
a  very  confiderable  trade  with  the  people  of  Borneo  and  Chi¬ 
na  :  but  the  Dutch  are  abfolute  mafters  of  the  place  and  trade . 
too.  The  town  is  very  ftrong,  having  divers  good  forts  to 
guard  the  entrance  into  the  harbour;  and  the  Dutch  main-; 
tain  a  good  garrifon  here  againft  all  events. 

The  Nutmeg  Iflands  are  Banda,  Pulo-way,  Pulo-riN, 
Nera,  Gumenape,  Guligien. — The  Clove  Iflands  are; 
Ternate,  Fidore,  Motir,  Machiam,  Bachia,  alii 
fubjedt  entirely  to  the  Dutch,  and  ftrengthened  with  forts  and i 
caftles. 

Amboyna  alfo  produces  cloves,  and  is  fubjedf  to  the  Dutch 
yet  neither  does  this,  or  feveral  others  where  cloves  are  pro-] 
duced,  commonly  pafs  for  any  of  the  Spice  Iflands.  Thej| 
Englilh  had  formerly  a  fatftory  in  this  ifland,  and,  by  thatj 
means  a  fhare  with  the  Dutch  in  the  fpice  trade;  and,  per-! | 
haps,  in  time  might  have  obtained  a  firmer  footing  there;;! 
nor  is  it  unlikely  that  the  profpedl:  of  increafing  their  interefty-j 
in  that  valuable  branch  of  commerce  was  one  of  the  rea-l 
Tons  which  moved  the  Dutch  to  the  horrid  maffacre  of  thel 
Englilh  :  which  feene  I  chufe  to  pafs  over  in  filence. — I  fhall  j 
only  obferve  that  the  Englifh,  by  this  adt  of  cruelty,  were 
outed  of  their  factory,  and,  in  confequence,  of  the  fpice  j 
trade,  which  is  now  as  it  were  wholly  engrofled  by  the  Dutch.] 
The  Dutch  are  abfolute  lords  of  thefe  Spice  Iflands  ;  nor  cana 
any  other  nation  have  any  bufiatfs  here,  there  being  no  in*l 

habitants! 
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habitants  but  mere  natives  to  buy  any  thing,  who  are  poor 
ami  few  ;  and  tilde  have  nothing  to  fell  but  fpices,  which  no 
body  can  publickly  difpofe  of  but  the  Dutch  governor. 

The  ifland  ol  Java,  alfo  merits  our  particular  attention,  as 
as  well  for  it’s  important  fituation,  and  being  the  greateft  co¬ 
lony  the  Hollanders  have  in  thefe  parts,  as  for  the  city  of  Ba¬ 
tavia,  built  by  them,  and  which  is  now  the  metropolis  and 
center  of  all  their  commerce,  and  of  all  their  ftrength  in  the 
Indies. 

Java  is  fituate  in  the  latitude  of  6  to  9  degrees  fouth.  It  lies 
oppofite  to  the  fouth-eaft  end  of  Sumatra;  and  the  pafiage  qf 
the  fea,  which  runs  between,  is  called  the  Streights  of  Oun- 
da,  the  breadth  between  being  about  five  or  fix  leagues. 

On  the  north  fide  are  a  great  variety  of good  harbours,  creeks, 
and  rivers,  and  two  very  noted  towns,  or  cities,  viz.  Ban¬ 
tam  and  Batavia.  The  former  is  properly  an  Indian  city; 
it  was  the  capital  city  of  the  chief  kingdom  of  the  Javans, 
and  which  was  once  the  moll  famous  in  the  ifland.  The 
Knglifh,  for  many  years,  had  here  a  flourifhing  fadtory,  ef- 
pecially  for  pepper,  but  quitted  it  for  that  of  Bencouli,  which 
has  been  much  more  advantageous  to  our  Englifh  Eafl-India 
company. 

The  harbour  is  good,  and  much  frequented  :  it  is  ordinary 
to  fee  in  this  port  at  a  time  3  or  400  fail  of  Chinefe  junks, 
and  barks  of  Siam  and  Pegu,  as  alfo  of  Bengal,  fome  to  buy, 
others  to  fell  ;  for  the  produce  of  the  place  is  very  well  fuited 
to  the  commerce  of  thefe  countries,  here  being  conftantly  a 
loading  of  pepper  of  rice,  for  any  fhips  that  come,  as  alfo 
a  great  plenty  of  all  forts  of  fruits  common  to  the  Indies. — 
They  have  alfo  abundance  of  cattle,  and  their  beef  is  good, 
and  will  take  fait  well,  notwithftanding  the  heat  of  the  cli¬ 
mate. —  The  Dutch  here  too  have  obtained  the  fovereignty 
of  the  whole  place. 

But  the  glory  of  this  ifland,  and  of  all  the  European  fet- 
tlements  in  the  Indies,  is  the  city  of  Batavia,  the  center,  as 
faid,  of  all  the  ftrength  of  the  traffic  of  the  Dutch  in  this  part 
of  the  world  ;  where  they  are  fo  powerful,  and  have  fo  many 
fubjedts,  fo  many  iflands,  kingdoms,  piincipalities,  and  do¬ 
minions  depending  on  them,  and  are  fo  able  to  fupport,  pro¬ 
tect,  and  employ  them,  that  it  is  to  be  admired  that  any  other 
European  nation  fhould  have  fo  much  as  a  footing  in  the  In¬ 
dies,  and  that  the  Dutch  do  not  fupplant  and  drive  all  the 
European  factories  out  of  this  quarter  of  the  world.  The 
number  of  (hips  they  are  able  to  fit  out  here,  the  number  of 
feamen  they  are  able  to  raife,  and  the  number  of  natives  they 
have  trained  up  to  the  fea,  are  fo  great,  that  no  nation  in 
Europe  can  produce  a  ftrength  at  that  diftance  able  to  cope 
with  them.  This  appeared  on  feveral  occafionsin  their  wars 
with  the  Portugueze,  wherein,  by  plain  force,  they  drove 
them  out  of  all  the  belt  factories  in  the  Indies,  except  Goa, 
Where  they  are,  indeed,  fo  well  fortified,  that  no  power  fouth 
of  the  Line  can  ever  fupplant  them. 

At  the  city  of  Batavia  is  feated  their  government  civil  and 
military:  here  are  their  magazines,  as  well  naval  and  ma¬ 
rine,  as  for  armies  and  land  expeditions  :  and  from  hence, 
upon  any  emergency,  they  fit  out  fhips  of  war  as  they  find 
needful,  without  the  expence  and  hazard  of  fending  them 
from  Europe. — Nay,  here  they  are  able  to  build  fhips,  as 
well  as  to  repair  their  old  men  of  war,  at  a  cheap  rate,  of 
what  bulk  and  force  they  pleafe.  And  for  thefe  purpofes  they 
have  rope-walks  to  make  cordage,  forges  to  make  anchors, 
foundTes  to  call  their  cannon,  mills  to  make  gunpowder  : 
fo  that  they  can  never  be  fupprefled  for  want  of  ammunition, 
or  he  obliged  to  wait  for  fupplies  from  Europe,  as  all  other 
'  European  powers  and  factories  muft  do  in  fuch  cafes. — Ba- 
•  tavia  id  the  general  magazine  of  the  Indies,  as  Amfterdam  is 
of  the  United  Provinces. 

This  city  of  Batavia,  when  the  Dutch  came  thither,  was  no 
more  than  an  Indian  village,  encompalhed  with  a  kind  of  pal- 
Jifade  of  bamboo  canes.  The  Dutch  pitched  on  it  for  the 
advantage  of  it’s  fituation,  all  other  confiderations  alide,  not 
regarding  the  low,  watery,  and  fenny  lands  about  it,  or  it’s 
being  fubject  to  inundations  by  the  river,  which  runs  into 
the  iea  here,  paffing  through  the  middle  of  the  city.  Thefe 
things  the  Dutch  being  ufed  to,  and  by  experience  accuftom- 
ed  to  provide  againft,  they  prefently  made  fubfervient  to  the 
city,  by  cutting  channels,  drains,  and  canals,  to  carry  off 
the  water  upon  any  land  floods,  fo  they  turned  the  currents  as 
teey  pleafed.  And,  in  regard  to  florins  from  the  fea,  there 
lie  in  the  offing  17  or  18  iflands,  which  keep  off  the  winds, 
and  break  the  waves,  when  the  fea  would  otherwife  come 
rolling  in  :  fo  that  the. fea  between  thefe  iflands  and  the  port 
is  always  fecure,  and  makes  the  road  a  good  harbour,  and  as 
fafe  riding,  as  if  the  (hips  weie  in  a  mole  :  and  this  harbour 
is  able  to  receive  1000  fail  of  fnips  at  a  time,  befide  floops 
2nd  barks,  and  other  final]  crafr,  which  go  into  the  river, 
and  lie  with  their  heads  dole  under  the  fhore,  fattened  to 
piles. 

Befides  the  flrength  of  the  citv,  which  is  very  confiderable, 
and  more  than  fufficient  to  refill  any  force  which,  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  could  be  raifed  againft  it;  they  have  five 
very  flrong  forts  at  a  difiance,  whereby  all  the  flat  country, 
for  feveral  leagues  about  the  city,  is  protected  againft  the  in¬ 
roads  oi  the  natives.  This  is  necefiary,  they  having  abun¬ 


dance  offluices  within  thefe  forts,  fome  for  flopping  and 
turning  of  waters  when  floods  happen,  fo  as  to  prevent  in¬ 
jury  to  the  city;  and  others  for  ufeful  manufactures,  as  pow¬ 
der-mills,  fugar- mills,  corn-mills,  paper-mills,  faw-nnlls, 
otc. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Dutch  fettlement  here,  the  Javan 
kings  often  attacked  them,  and  particularly  the  king  of  Ban¬ 
tam  once  befieged  them  in  a  formal  manner,  with  a  very 
great  army,  being  joined  by  the  Englifh  with  feven  or  ci°ht 
flout  fhips  ;  by  which  the  city,  then  being  in  it’s  infancy, 
was  reduced  to  great  extremity.  But,  in  the  height  of  their 
diflrefs,  their  fleet  from  the  Molucca’s,  confifting  of  17  men 
of  war,  and  1200  foldiers  on  board,  came  to  their  relief; 
upon  which  the  Englifh  fhips  retired  to  Bantam,  -and,  the 
Dutch  fuccours  being  landed,  they  fallied  upon  the  Javans, 
routed  their  whole  army,  and  drove  them  from  the  fiege  with 
a  horrible  (laughter  :  fince  which  they  have  made  themfelves 
too  flrong  to  be  attacked  ;  nor  would  a  regular  armv  of 
40,000  men  (Europeans)  be  able  to  fubduethis  Angle  city,  it 
being  generally  well  ftored  with  provifions,  and  having  a 
good  garrifon  ;  and  being  furrounded  with  water,  no  ap¬ 
proaches  could  be  made,  or  attacks  formed  againft  it,  in  the 
ordinary  way  of  military  conduCt. 

Ceylon  is  a  large  ifland,  lying  oft'  the  fouth  coaftof  the  Mo¬ 
gul’s  country.  It  is  known  to  Europe  for  little  but  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  cinnamon,  though  it  yields  alio  pepper  and  ginger, 
but  not  in  the  like  quantities.  As  the  coaft  is  chiefly  our bu- 
finefs,  wefhall  onlyobferve,  that  the  Dutch  are  fully  maflers 
of  the  fea-coaft,  and  thereby  of  all  the  trade  and  produCt  of 
the  ifland  :  nor  is  the  pofleffion  maintained  with  any  difficulty ; 
for  the  Dutch,  who  leave  the  natives  wholly  to  themfelves, 
are  concerned  only  to  fecure  the  cinnamon,  and  keep  other 
Europeans  from  them. 

The  Portugueze  were  here,  as  they  had  been  of  molt  of  the 
fea-coafts  of  the  Indies,  lords  of  this  whol6  country;  nor 
were  they  fo  eafily  difpofTefied  here  as  in  other  places,  but  de¬ 
fended  themfelves  bravely  many  years,  ’till,  about  1664,  they 
were  effectually  fupplanted  by  the  fuperior  power  of  the  Dutch, 
and  forced  to  furrender  their  pofleffion,  which  they  had  held 
above  150  years. 

On  the  extreme  point  of  this  ifland  due  north  is  a  large  piece 
of  land,  about  eight  leagues  long,  and  four  or  five  broad  ; 
’tis  a  peninfula,  furrounded  by  the  fea  on  all  parts,  except 
on  the  fouth  eaft  corner,  where  it  is  joined  to  the  reft  of  the 
ifland  by  a  narrow  flip,  not  half  a  league  over.  In  the  reft 
of  the  ifland,  the  Dutch  have  only  their  fortified  polls,  and 
fome  fmall  dependent  places  adjacent,  leaving  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  country  wholly  to  the  natives  :  but  here  the  whole 
place  is  their  own,  and  they  have  not  only  a  flrong  fortifica¬ 
tion  at  the  north  end  of  it,  called  Point  Pedro,  fronting  that 
part  of  the  fea  which  looks  towards  the  coaft  of  Coromandel, 
but  they  have  feveral  other  forts  alfo.  They  have  another 
flrong  fortrefs  on  the  fouth-weft  part  of  the  peninfula,  called 
Jaffnapatam  ;  it  is  built  fquare  with  four  regular  baftions, 
and  a  large  ditch  with  a  counterfcarp :  the  Dutch  take  great 
care  to  preferve  it,  maintaining  a  flrong  garrifon  always  in 
it. 

Befides  this  peninfula,  the  Dutch  have  the  cityofPunta  Gal- 
la  on  the  fouth  part  of  the  ifland.  This  was  the  capital  city 
under  the  Portugueze  government,  and  is  fo  ftill  under  the 
Dutch  ;  being  large,  well  built,  populous,  and  flrong.  ’Tis 
the  feat  of  the  Dutch  governor,  and,  as  the  fortifications  are 
all  good,  here  is  a  flrong  garrifon  kept  too.  The  fituation  of 
this  town  is  alfo  fuch,  that  it  is  flrong  by  nature  near  the  fea, 
and  almoft  furrounded  with  it :  the  harbour  is  good,  and  the 
lhips  moor  almoft  on  fhore.  The  Dutch  have  befides  four 
flrong  forts,  viz.  Negumbo,  Columbo,  Balecalo,  and  Trin- 
quemale  :  the  two  firft  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  ifland,  the  next 
on  the  eaft-fide,  and  the  laftto  the  north-eaft,  all  fufficiently 
flrong,  to  defend  themfelves  againft  the  natives,  and  fecure 
their  commerce. 

Further  Remarks  on  the  Dutch  Eafl-India  company. 

It  may  deferve  confideration,  from  what  a  fmall  beginning 
this  mighty  power  and  commerce  of  the  Dutch  in  the  Indies 
originally  fprung :  it  was  fet  on  foot  by  nine  merchants  only, 
and  but  with  a  few  thoufand  pounds  fterling  :  but,  indeed, 
the  rife  of  the  Dutch  in  Europe  is  not  lefs  extraordinary, 
they  having  arofe  only  from  a  few  fifhermen.  As  this  ma- 
nifefts  what  wonders  are  to  be  wrought  by  induftry,  parfi- 
mony,  and  commerce  fteadily  and  wifely  purfued  and  con¬ 
ducted  ;  fo  it  muft  prove  a  powerful  argument  to  fet  a  foot 
any  new  commercial  undertakings,  although  in  their  infancy 
they  may  meet  with  great  difficulties  and  difeouragements, 
which  is  the  cafe  of  molt  notable  enterprizes  at  their  com¬ 
mencement. 

By  thefe  obfervations,  I  have,  at  prefent,  more  particularly 
in  view  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Britifh  fifheries,  which,  at 
length  have  happily  taken  place  in  thefe  kingdoms  :  and,  as 
we  have  conviction  before  our  eyes,  that  one  of  the  greateft 
trading  dates  in  Europe  took  it’s  origin  from  the  fifheries 
alone,  have  we  not  the  utmoft  reafon  to  hope  for  and  ex¬ 
pect  very  profperous  conlequences,  from  this  noble  and  pub- 
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lic-fpirited  undertaking?  No  nation  being  more  happily  cir- 
cumftanced  to  carry  on  this  branch  oi  commerce,  we  can 
have  no  reafon  to  doubt,  but  we  {hall  have  our  {hare  in  this 
article  nfi  traffic  over  the  whole  world  :  and,  if  this  great  and 
national  defign  is  conducted  by  a  fucceffion  of  gentlemen  of 
worth,  honour,  integrity,  and  abilities,  no  way  inferior  to 
thofe  worthy  patriots  who  have  been  fo  diftinguifhedly  zea¬ 
lous  in  promoting  our  fifheries,  we  need  be  under  no  appre- 
henfion  of  maiverfation  in  the  management  of  their  affairs. 
To  leave  this  fhort  digreffion,  and  return  again  to  the  Dutch 
Eaft-India  company. 

This  company  is  governed  by  fixty-five  directors,  divided  into 
different  chambers ;  twenty  for  that  of  Amfferdam,  which 
alone  pofi'el's  one  moiety  of  the  ftock  ;  twelve  in  that  of  Zea¬ 
land,  which  held  one  fourth  ;  fourteen  in  thofe  of  Delft  and 
Rotterdam,  which  together  furnifhed  one  eighth  ;  and  a  like 
number  for  thofe  of  Enchuyfen  and  Hoorn,  which  likewife 
together  made  the  other  eighth. 

Seventeen  directors  were  yet  taken  out  of  fixty-five  for  the 
common  affairs  of  the  fix  chambers,  and  that  in  the  fame 
proportion  ;  eight  for  the  chamber  of  Amfferdam,  four  for 
that  of  Zealand,  two  for  thofe  of  Delft  and  Rotterdam,  and 
two  for  Enchuyfen  and  Hoorn :  for  the  feventeenth,  he  was 
taken  alternately  from  Zealand,  the  Meufe,  or  North  Holland. 
’Tis  by  this  fecond  direction,  that  the  number,  equipment, 
and  departure  of  the  fhips  are  regulated. 

The  company  hath  a  right  to  contrail  alliances  with  princes, 
whofe  dominions  lie  eaft  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in 
Magellan’s  Streights,  all  along  and  beyond  them ;  to  build 
forts  and  place  governors  and  garrifons  there,  and  to  appoint 
officers  of  juffice  and  police,  but  the  treaties  are  made  in  the 
name  of  the  States  ;  in  whofe  name  alfo,  the  officers,  both  j 
military  and  judiciary,  are  fworn. 

At  the  expiration  of  every  charter,  the  company  is  obliged  to 
renew  it,  which  it  hath  already  done  five  times  fince  the  firft 
grant.  Thefe  coft  the  company  confiderable  fums. 

The  grant  of  1698  was  confirmed  fince  about  the  end  of 
1717,  by  proclamation  of  the  States-General,  prohibiting  all 
their  fubjedts  to  fend  their  fhips,  or  to  fail  within  the  limits 
granted  the  company,  or  to  trade  diredtly  or  indirectly,  or  to 
afiociate  themfelves  with  foreigners  for  trade,  or  to  make  ufe 
of  their  fhips. 

Nothing  could  have  been  concerted  with  more  wifdom  or 
prudence,  than  the  police  and  difcipline,  by  which  every 
thing  in  that  company  is  regulated,  whether  with  regard  to 
the  election  of  the  directors  of  the  fix  chambers,  or  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  envoys,  and  the  returns  of  fhips,  or  the  choice 
of  the  fixteen  particular  directors,  the  fale  of  merchandize, 
and  the  repartitions  of  profits ;  or,  laftly,  the  politique  of 
thefe  fovereigns  of  one  part  of  the  great  Indies,  whom  never- 
thelefs  we  reprpach  in  this  laft  refpeCt,  for  their  jealoufy 
againft  other  nations,  fometimes  a  little  bloody,  and  a  reli- 
.gion  weak  enough  to  yield,  as  occafion  requires,  to  the  in- 
terefts  of  their  commerce  :  it  muff  however  be  confeffed,  that 
they  are  not  without  apologifts  for  both  thefe  complaints. 

’I  would  be  difficult  to  remark  all  the  compting-houfes,  fac¬ 
tories,  refidences,  or  commercial  fettlements,  in  which  they 
maintain  merchants  and  faCtors ;  there  being  no  place,  any 
thing  confiderable  for  trade,  from  the  bottom  of  the  Perfian 
gulph  to  the  coaft  of  China,  on  which  they  have  not  fettle¬ 
ments. 

While  the  Dutch  navigators  meditated  a  pafiage  by  the  north 
to  the  kingdom  of  Cal, ay,  and  from  thence  to  China,  Corne¬ 
lius  Houtman,  a  Hollander,  who  had  been  a  long  time  in  the 
Portugueze  fervice,  a  man  as  curious  as  laborious,  was  taken 
by  the  Turks;  and,  having  a  long  time  in  vain  folicited 
thofe  of  his  nation  for  redemption  from  flavery,  he  addreffed 
himfelf  to  fome  merchants  of  Amfferdam,  propofing,  that  if 
they  would  pay  the  fums  lequired  for  his  ranfom,  he  would 
acquaint  them  with  all  he  had  learnt  concerning  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  Indies,  and  with  the  courfe  they  muff  keep  in 
the  voyage. 

Thefe  merchants,  ftruck  with  the  propofition,  made  not  the 
leaf!  hefitation  to  grant  Houtman’s  requeft,  enjoining  him 
fecrecy  as  to  the  fum  required  for  his  ranfom  :  he  was  fet  at 
liberty,  arrived  in  Holland,  made  his  report  to  his  benefac¬ 
tors,  and  encouraged  them  to  form  a  company,  who  refolved, 
in  I595>  t0  fenci  (our  vefiels  to  the  Indies,  keeping  the  rout 
called  the  Portugueze. 

If  we  read  with  attention  the  different  relations  of  the  wife, 
prudent,  and  courageous  manner,  in  which  thofe  illuffrious 
merchants  have  adted,  to  form  the  fineft  eftablilhment  in  the 
world,  we  cannot  but  be  ftruck  with  the  abilities  of  thofe 
firft  founders,  who  could  fur  mount  the  numberlefs  obffacles 
that  lay  in  the  way  of  their  enterprize.  What  muff  their 
labour  and  refolution  not  have  been,  to  fettle  themfelves  in 
fo  remote  a  country,  where  they  had  not  a  foot  of  land  ;  a 
country  inhabited  by  their  moft  powerful  enemies,  who  had 
been  in  poffeffion  of  it  a  century  and  a  half?  What  muff  not 
our  admiration  be,  that  a  few  private  merchants  fhould  have 
laic  the  foundation  of  a  company  at  prefent  fo  formidable  ? 

1  he  princes  and  kings  of  the  world  will  here  find  lefTons  of 
con  fum  mate  policy  ;  they  will  here  learn,  moreover,  if  they 
on  t  it,  t  'I'd t  there  is  nothing  more  advantageous  or  glorious 


to  a  fiate,  than  a  commerce  well  underftood  and  directed  ;  anj 
that  the  way  the  Dutch  made  ufe  of  to  conquer  their  enemies 
was  rather  to  attach  them  to  the  company  by  the  proffered 
advantages  of  traffic,  than  by  force  of  arms,  which  they  never 
ufed,  but  to  preferve  the  dominion  they  had  acquired  bv 
commerce.  ,  ' 

’Twas  on  the  20th  of  March  1602,  that  the  States-General 
fummoned  to  the  Hague  the  principal  merchant*  of  Amffer¬ 
dam  and  Zealand,  who  had  been  interefted  in  that  firft  en¬ 
terprize  ;  and,  after  hearing  their  report,  the  States  reiolved 
to  abolifh  all  the  petty  focieties  formed  ’till  then,  that  there 
might  be  but  one  only  body,  and  that,  from  that  time,  no  pri¬ 
vate  perfon  fhould  trade  between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
the  Eaft  Indies,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  company;  with  li¬ 
berty,  however,  to  all  thofe  who  would  inteteft  themfelves 
in  the  company,  to  whom  for  that  effedt  they  granted  letters 
patents  dated  that  fame  day  ;  and,  in  the  treaty  of  peace 
made  at  Munfter  in  1648,  it  was  fpecially  refolved,  ' 

That  the  king  of  Spain  might  not  extend  his  limits  in  the 
Eaft-Indies,  but  that  he  fhould  be  bounded  by  what  he  then  , 
poffeffe'd  ;  that  the  conquefts  which  might  be  made  bv  the 
United  Provinces,  fhould  remain  to  them,  whether  over  the 
natives  of  the  country,  or  over  the  Portugueze,  whatever  the 
event  might  be  of  the  war  then  fubfifting  between  Spain  and 
Portugal. 

The  protedion,  granted  by  the  States-General  to  the  company, 
was  no  fooner  known,  than  every  one  was  for  interefting 
himfelf  in  that  commerce;  fo  that,  in  a  very  fhort  time,  they 
formed  a  capital  flock,  which,  with  that  of  the  preceding  petty 
focieties,  amounted  to  6,459,840  florins,  bank  money!  * 
Amfferdam  advanced  —  3)674,915 

Zealand  - - - 

Delft -  - 

Rotterdam  — -  — 

Hoorn  — 

Enchuyfen  —  — 


1.333)882 

470,000 

177.400 

266,868 

536.77S 


Total  FI.  6,459,840  Banco. 

This  which  is  called  the  old  capital  of  the  company  has  prof- 
pered  fo  confiderably,  that  it  began  to  divide. 

The  year  1605  in  July  15  ~ 


1606  in  March  75 

1607  in  July  40 

1608  in  April  20 

1609  in  June  25 

1610  in  Auguft  50 

1612  in  Decern. 577 
1615  in  Auguft  427 
16161'nFebr.  627 

1620  in  April  377 
1623 


per  cent,  in  money. 


25  per  cent,  in  cloves. 


■  per  cent,  in  money. 


1625  in  Auguft  20 
1627  in  March  12J 
1629  in  January  25 
1631  in  January  177 
1633  in  Decern.  20 
f  March  20  - 
1635]  May  127 
{Auguft  12 

1626 -J  ^arc6  25  J^per  cent,  in  cloves. 

0  {  Novem.  124 


[637{ 


March  15 


Novem.  25  J 


i638|9a°ber  *9 


Novem.  25 
January  1 5 


i64°  I  Novem.  25 


j-  per  cent,  in  fpicery. 

per  cent,  in  cloves, 
per  cent,  in  money. 
,  C  £  ebr.  15)  . 

l64x  |  Novem.  25  |Per  cent*  in  cloves- 

1642  Decern.  30  per  cent,  in  money. 

1643  January  15  1  . 

1644  Novem.  ^25  y  Per  cent*  In  C10V£S. 
1644  Decemb.  20 


[6  6t  January 

T  l  Decern.  25 


J648  January 
1649  January 
J  650  January 

1651  January 

1652  January 

1653  January 

1654  June 

1655  January 

1656  Decemb. 
1658  Decemb. 
1661  Novemb, 
1663  Novemb.  30 
1665  January  2  j 

1668  June 

1669  July 

1670  June 
S  June 

1671  f  July 

1672  June 


25 

3° 

20 

15 

25 

I24r 

15 
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40 
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>.per  cent,  in  money. 
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year  1673  June 

337 

1676  February 

25 

1679  January 

1680  January 

25  1 

1681  January 

22{-  [• 

1682  July 

337  3 

1685  February 

40  1 

1686  May 

I2J  / 

1687  April 

20  > 

1688  April 

337  1 

1689  April 

33tJ 

1690  April 

40 

1691  Auguft 

20 

1692  April 

25 

1693  April 

20 

1694  April 

20 

1695  Novemb. 

25  ' 

1696  June 

15 

1697  June 

15 

15 

*5  J 

M&L. 

20  - 

15 

1700  July 

25 

I701  May 

20 

1702  May 

20 

1703  May 

25 

1704  June 

25 

1705  May 

25 

1706  May 

25 

1 707  April 

25 

1708  May 

25 

1709  May 

25  >- 

17x0  May  . 

25 

1 7 1 1  May 

25 

1712  May 

!5 

1713  May 

30  . 

1714  May 

33t 

17x5  April 

40 

1716  May 

40 

17x7  May 

40 

1718  May 

40 

1.7 1 9  May 

40 

1720  May 

40  . 

per  cent,  in  bonds  on  Holl. 

per  cent,  in  money. 

per  cent,  in  bonds  on  Hojl. 

per  cent,  in  bonds  on  the 
company. 


per  cent,  in  money. 


>per  ceqt.  in  obligations. 


).per  cent,  in  money. 


2602!  per  cent. 

By  the  calculation  here  made,  we  fee,  that,  during  63  years, 
the  company  hath  divided  1749-*-  per  cent,  which  amounts  to 
about  22  j  per  cent,  of  the  capital  flock  one  year  with  another. 
T  he  profperity  this  famous  company  enjoys,  is  owing  to  the 
wife  adminiftration  of  the  65  directors; 

j8  for  the  city  of  Amfterdam, 

12  for  Zealand, 

7  for  the  city  of  Delft, 

7  for  Rotterdam, 

7  for  Hoorn, 

7  for  Enchuyfen, 

I  for  Haerlem, 

1  for  Leyden, 

I  for  Dort, 

I  fq  r  Tergow, 

1  for  the  province  of  Guelderland, 

1  for  the  province  of  Frieleland, 
i  for  that  of  Utrecht. 


Thefe  feven  direc¬ 
tors  refid ing  at  Am¬ 
fterdam. 


6S 

Each  of  thefe  directors  is  charged  with  certain  affairs  in  the 
-cities,  or  factories,  of  their  divifion,  called  chambeis;  as  for 
example,  the  chamber  of  Amfterdam,  the  chamber  of  Rotter¬ 
dam,  &c.  None  may  hold  the  office  of  director,  unlefs  he  hath 
at  leaft  6000  florins  in  the  company,  reckoning  from  the  primi¬ 
tive  flock,  which  makes  nearly  the  1076th  part  of  the  faid  capi¬ 
tal.  Thefe  6006  florins  are  worth  about  50  or  55,000  florins. 
Befides  thefe  directors,  the  nobility  have  a  deputy-director  in 
South  Holland,  and  in  the  other  provinces. 

Independent  of  thefe  directors  and  deputies,  there  are,  be- 
lides,  eight  principal  participating  deputies,  viz. 

4  for  the  city  of  Amfterdam, 

2  for  Zealand,  , 

1  for  South  Holland, 

I  for  North  Holland. 

They  have  a  deliberative,  but  not  a  conclufive  voice,  in  cer¬ 
tain  affemblies  to  which  they  have  a  right  of  admittance. 

'1  here  are  moreover  in  the  body  two  advocates,  who  affift  at 
the  general  aflemblies,  and  at  thofe  at  Amfterdam.  Their 
office  in  the  company  is  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
grand  penfloner  in  the  ftates  of  Holland. 

All  thefe  different  directors  have  each  their  deliberative  voice 
in  the  chamber  of  their  city  :  but  it  is  the  general  affembly 
that  regulates  all  the  important  affairs  of  the  company;  it  is 
held  ufually  three  times  a  year. 

The  fiift  of  thefe  aflemblies  regulates  the  fale  of  fpiceries,  and 
the  dividends  to  be  made  by  the  company. 
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The  fecond  is  to  deliberate  on  the  anfwers  to  be  made  by  the 
company  to  letters  received  from  the  Indies. 

Ehe  third  regulates  the  fales  made  in  October  and  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  the  number  of  fhips  to  be  fitted  out,  and  fent  to  the 
Indies  the  current  year. 

All  thele  forts  of  affemblies  are  called  the  affemblies  of  17, 
and  they  are  compoled  of 

8  directors  for  the  city  of  Amfterdam, 

4  for  Zealand, 

I  for  Delfr, 

1  for  Rotterdam, 

I  for  Hoorn, 

I  for  Enchuyfen, 

16 ;  and  the  feventeenth  is  deputy  in  turn  of  one  of 
the  four  fmall  chambers. 

Befide  that  affembly  of  17,  there  is  alfo  a  general  affembly 
held  every  year  at  the  Hague ;  it  is  compofed  of 

4  directors  of  Amfterdam, 

2  of  Zealand, 

I  of  Delft, 

1  of  Rotterdam,  . 

I  of  Hoorn, 

1  of  Enchuyfen. 

10 

This  affembly  of  10,  generally  examines  the  letters  and  papers 
received  from  the  Indies,  and  forms  a  rough  draught  of  an 
anfwer,  which  is  afterwards  fent  to  the  affembly  of  17,  to 
refolve  upon  what  they  fhall  judge  convenient. 

Every  director  hath  fome  particular  charge;  four  of  the  city 
of  Amfterdam  are  appointed  to  have  care  of  the  ftore  houfes, 
as  alfo  to  buy  the  merchandize  which  the  company  is  for 
fending  to  the  Indies,  and  to  take  care  of  the  merchandize 
unfold  :  three  or  four  others  fet  over  the  finances,  and  to 
receive  and  deliver  the  company’s  revenues  ;  feven  others 
perform  what  is  neceflary  for  fitting  out  the  fhips;  and  a  very 
fmall  number  of  them  are  authorized  to  tranfadt  the  fecret 
affairs  of  the  company. 

We  fhall  not  finifh  this  article  without  obferving,  that  the 
company  maintains  and  employs  ufually  in  it’s  ftore-houfes 
more  than  1200  workmen,  as  well  for  the  building  as  fitting 
out  fhips ;  50  workmen  are  yearly  employed  in  picking  and 
cleanfing  the  fpiceries. 

What  is  here  related  gives  us  a  fufficient  idea  of  the  riches  of 
that  company  in  thofe  parts  where  it  took  it’s  rife ;  which, 
however,  are  fmall  in  comparifon  of  thofe  they  have  acquired 
in  the  Indies,  and  of  their  power  at  Batavia,  a  city  which 
furpaffes  thofe  of  Europe  in  beauty,  and  the  grandeur  and 
power  of  their  general  there,  who,  we  are  allured,  com¬ 
mands  upwards  of  50,000  men,  exclufive  of  the  fleets  at  his 
difpofal. 

We  are  yet  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  the  capital  ftock 
was  divided.  We  have  remarked,  that  it  was  originally 
6)459^4°  florins,  bank  money,  which  was  divided  into 
fhares  of  500  livres  gros,  at  fix  florins  each ;  fo  that  each 
fhare  amounted  to  3000  florins  ;  thefe  were  called  capital 
aCtions,  or,  Amply,  actions  of  the  India  company.  They 
are  bought  and  fold  as  flocks  are  in  England,  at  a  higher  or 
lower  price,  according  to  the  dividends  the  company  think 
fit  to  make,  who,  we  are  affured,  always  make  a  referve  of 
immenfe  fums,  as  a  provifion  againft  thofe  Ioffes  which  have 
often  happened  to  it,  without  being  obferved  by  the  pub¬ 
lic  ;  a  wife  and  prudent  precaution,  which  has,  and  will 
fupport,  the  credit  of  that  illuftrious  company,  and  deferves 
to  be  an  example,  in  this  refpedt  in  particular,  to  all  other 
trading  companies  in  Europe. 

Upon  the  whole,  one  of  the  reafons  why  the  Dutch  Eaft- 
India  company  flourifhes,  and  is  become  the  richeft  and  moil 
powerful  of  all  others  we  know  of,  is  it’s  being  abfolute,  and 
inverted  with  a  kind  of  fovereignty  and  dominion,  more 
efpecially  over  the  many  ports,  provinces,  and  colonies  it 
poffeffes  in  thofe  parts :  for  it  appoints  rnagiftrates,  admirals, 
generals,  and  governors  ;  fends  and  receives  embaflies  from 
kings  and  fovereign  princes,  makes  peace  and  war  at  plea- 
fure,  and  by  it’s  own  authority  ;  adminifters  juftice  to  all, 
appoints  tribunals  to  judge  in  their  name,  with  plenary  power, 
and  no  appeal ;  punifhes  and  remits  offences ;  beftows  rewards 
becoming  the  dignity  of  kings;  fettles  colonies,  builds  forti¬ 
fications,  levies  troops,  maintains  numerous  armies  and  gar- 
rifons,  fits  out  fleets,  and  coins  money. 

And,  though  there  is  acknowledged  a  dependance  upon  the 
States  General,  it  may  be  faid  they  feldom  exert  their  power; 
and,  while  the  Republic  preferves  the  right  of  fovereignty,  it 
tacitly  leaves  the  exercife  and  poffeffion  of  it  to  the  merchants 
of  this  company.  Thefe  vaft  powerk  were,  and  ftill  are, 
requifite  to  cherifh  and  preferve  this  flourifhing  branch  of 
trade;  and  the  proprietors  juffly  merited  them  :  for,  by  their 
own  vigilance,  fatigue,  and  expence,  they  have  conquered 
and  prelerved  all  the  countries  they  poffefs  in  thofe  parts  of 
Alia,  and  their  fortreffes  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  for  refrefh- 
ment,  refitting,  and  protection  of  their  fhips. 


This 
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This  'company,  we  have  feen,  was  raifed  and  projected  up- 
6n  the  fpoils  of  the  Portugueze,  and  afterwards  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  the  Enghfh.  And  to  what  a  degree  this  corpora¬ 
tion  might  raile  it’s  power  and  influence  in  Afia,  and,  con- 
fequently,  in  Europe,  were  there  not  other  potent  and  opulent 
European  trading  companies,  to  maintain  a  kind  of  ballance 
of  commerce  and  influence  againft  them,  is  not  eafy  to  fay. 
Experience  has  fhewn,  that  there  is  no  little  danger  in  truft- 
ing  them  with  the  upper  hand,  either  in  the  Indies  or  Africa; 
the  affair  of  Amboyna  will  never  be  forgotten,  no  more  than 
their  tyranny  and  cruelty  to  the  Enghlh  African  company 
formerly,  which  was  the  firft,  and,  perhaps,  the  principal 
caufe  oi  their  ruin.  Quaere,  therefore, 

Whether  thofe  judge  the  bell  in  regard  to  the  trading  inte- 
reft  of  thefe  kingdoms,  who  are  for  fupporting  the  united 
Eaft-india  company  of  England  in  therr  prefent  privrleges 
and  immunities,  and  even  for  enlarging  them ;  or  thofe  who 
dre  for  annihilating  that  company,  and  laying  the  trade  abfo- 
lutely  open  ? 

In  order  to  form  a  juft,  candid,  and  difpaffionate  judgment 
of  this  matter,  we  have  given  the  fhort  hiftory  and  ftate  of 
the  Dutch  Eaft-india  company  :  in  it’s  place,  we  Ihall  give 
a  (uccindt  hiftory  and  ftate  of  the  French  Eaft-india  com¬ 
pany,  and  of  thofe  of  the  other  potentates  who  carry  on  a 
commerce  to  that  part  of  the  world.  For,  without  the  in¬ 
telligent  reader  hath  thofe  points  fairly  laid  before  him,  we 
humbly  conceive  that  it  is  not  poffible  for  him  to  make  a 
true  judgment  of  the  queftion.  Our  buftnefs,  therefore,  is 
lo  to  lay  all  requifite  fails  only  before  the  reader,  that  he  may 
not  be  mifled  in  a  matter  of  this  high  importance  and  con¬ 
cernment  to  the  trade  and  maritime  power  of  the  kingdom 
in  general.  See  the  articles  East-India  Company, 
France,  Portugueze  East-India  Trade,  Swedish 
East-India  Company. 

DUTIES,  in  regard  to  trade,  are  thofe  impofts,  or  taxes, 
which  are  laid  on  meichandizcs  at  importation  or  exporta¬ 
tion,  which  are  commonly  called  the  duties  of  cuftoms  ;  the 
taxes  of  excife,  alfo,  are  frequently  diftinguilhed  by  the  duties 
of  excife* 


R  E 
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We  jfhall  here  confider  duties  in  another  light  than  what  we 
have  hitherto  done,  under  fynonymous  heads. 

The  principles  on  which  all  duties  and  cuftoms  Ihould  be 
laid  on  foreign  merchandizes  which  are  imported  into  thefe 
kingdoms,  are  fuch  as  tend  to  cement  a  mutual  friendlhip  and 
traffic  between  one  nation  and  another;  and,  therefore,  due 
Care  Ihould  be  taken  in  the  laying  of  them,  that  they  may 
ahfwer  fo  good  an  end,  and  be  reciprocal  in  both  countries  : 
they  Ihould  be  fo  laid  as  to  make  the  exports  of  this  nation, 
at  leaft,  equal  to  our  imports  from  thofe  nations  wherewith 
we  trade  ;  fo  that  a  ballance  in  money  Ihould  not  be  iffued 
out  of  Great-Britain  to  pay  for  the  goods  and  merchandizes 
of  other  countries  ;  to  the  end  that  no  greater  numbers  of  our 
landholders  and  manufacturers  Ihould  be  deprived  of  their  re¬ 
venues  arifing  from  the  product  of  the  lands,  and  the  labour 
of  the  people,  by  foreign  importations,  than  by  exportations 
to  fuch  countries. 

Thefe  are  the  national  principles,  upon  which  all  our  treaties 
of  commerce  with  other  countries  are  to  be  grounded  :  and, 
as  all  dates  and  empires  are  daily  making  their  utmoft  efforts 
for  the  advancement  of  commerce,  and  to  prevent  the  im¬ 
portation  of  our  manufadlures  into  their  kingdoms  :  as  fuch- 
like  measures  are  the  moll  effedlual  reftraints  and  prohibitions 
upon  our  commerce,  there  feems  no  other  way  to  redrefs  the 
grievance,  than  by  retaliating  upon  them,  and  fupplying  our- 
fel  ves,  at  leaft,  with  their  commodities  in  a  degree  of  proportion 
diminifhed  equal  to  what  they  have  leffened  in  ours.  For, 
il  this  policy  is  negleCled,  and  traders  are  left  to  act  at  ran¬ 
dom,  according  to  their  own  will,  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  they  are  taking  fteps  gradually  to  ruin  the  nation, 
notwithftanding  the  duties  of  cuftoms  Ihould  be  daily  en- 
creafed,  by  thefe  augmented  impofts.  So  that  the  additional 
encreafe  of  the  cuftom-houfe  revenue  is  not  an  infallible  crite¬ 
rion  of  an  encreafe  of  national  commerce  and  treafure. 

But  one  fundamental  branch  of  the  fupport  of  the  royal  re¬ 
venue  depending  on  the  good  plight  and  augmentation  of  the 
duties  arifing  on  cuftoms,  it  is  no  wonder  that,  ever  fince 
thofe  duties  have  exifted,  every  meafure  has  been  taken  to 
improve  and  encreafe  than.  But  let  every  judicious  man  con¬ 
sider  upon  what  principles  of  policy  can  this  part  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  revenue  poffibly  be  encreafed  ?  Does  not  this  encreafe  of 
revenue  arile  from  the  encreafe  of  foreign  imports?  And,  as 
the  importation  and  confumption  of  thete  imports  diminilh, 
will  not  the  cuftom-houfe  revenue  decline  ? 

Now,  fince  the  encreafe  of  the  conlumption  of  foreign  pro¬ 
ductions  and  manufactures,  among  us,  has  an  inevitable  ten¬ 
dency  to  impoverilh  our  own  nation,  and  enrich  others,  the 
greater  care  that  is  taken  to  encreafe  and  improve  thecuftom- 
h'Hife  branch  of  the  revenue,  unless  by  the  prevention 
oi  smuggling,  can  it  have  any  other  effeCt  than  to  haften 
the  ruin,  lather  than  promote  the  opulence  of  the  kingdom  ? 
unlels  our  exports  in  value  keep  pace  with  our  imports'.  As 
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our  exports,  however,  do  not,  according  to  the  conftitution  of 
the  public  revenue,  afford  an  encreafe  of  the  duties  of  cuftoms 
any  way  proportionate  to  our  imports,  men  in  power  have 
not  thofe  inducements  to  roufe  and  Ilimulate  them  fo  much  in 
regaid  to  the  one,  as  they  have  in  regard  to  the  other. 

In  regard,  likewife,  to  our  duties  of  excife,  let  it  be  candidly 
confidered,  how  far  they  may  affeCl  the  general  commerce  and 
wealth,  and  power  of  the  nation.  Are  they  not  laid  even 
upon  thofe  nccellaries  of  life  which  affeCl  the  labour  of  the 
hufbandman  and  the  farmer,  and,  confequently,  the  country 
gentleman,  as  well  as  the  artifan,  mechanics  and  manufacturers 
of  eveiy  clafs,  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  ?  The  public 
as  well  as  the  perfonal  royal  revenue  of  our  fovereifjn  himfclf* 
doth  alfo  greatly  depend  on  the  keeping  up,  if  not  encreaftng| 
the  produdt  of  the  excife  funds  ;  and  the  very  being  and  exilU 
ence  of  thefe  funds  depend  upon  clogging  and  encumbering 
our  native  productions  and  manufadtures :  as  this  is  the  cafe, 
no  one  will  prefume  to  fay  that  the  conftitution  of  this,  any 
more  than  the  cuftom-houfe  branch  of  the  revenue,  is  fo  laid 
as  neceffarily  to  advance  that  commerce  and  navigation, 
which  alone  can  fupport  and  uphold  the  ftate.  It  is  true  there 
are  drawbacks  allowed  of  the  excife-duties  upon  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  fome  commodities  to  foreign  countries;  fuch  as  on 
beer,  ale,  &c.  yet  the  duties  on  loap  and  candles,  and  other 
the  neceffaries  of  life,  that  are  confumed  in  our  mechanic  and 
manufaCtural  arts,  are  not  drawn  back,  but  render  the  work- 
manlhip  of  thofe  artifts  dearer,  in  proportion  to  the  weight 
of  thefe  taxes  ;  which  mull  unavoidably  prove  detrimental  to 
our  traffic,  as  it  occafions  other  nations  to  underfell  us.  See 
the  article  Bonding  of  Custom-house  Duties. 

As  our  intent  is  only  to  fet  things  in  that  lingle  point  of  view 
which  relates  to  trade,  I  Ihall  confider  excifes  in  no  other 
light  at  prefent  than  as  taxes  on  commodities,  but  attempt  to 
Ihew  the  augmentative  faculty  of  all  fuch  taxes,  and  the  great 
prejudice  they  do  to  trade  ;  for,  whatever  raifes  the  necefiaries 
of  life,  raifes  labour,  and,  of  courfe,  the  price  of  every  thing 
that  is  produced  by  labour.  How  our  excifes  do  really  en¬ 
cumber  our  traffic  will  appear  prefently,  they  trebling  them- 
felves  almoft  to  the  people  for  what  they  raife  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  it  is  to  be  greatly  feared  it  would  appear  much 
more,  if  we  could  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  incumbrance;  for 
it  is  to  be  confidered  that  tradefmen  in  a  country,  by  their 
mutual  dependance  on  each  other,  are  like  wheels  in  a  ma¬ 
chine,  in  which,  if  one  is  touched,  the  others  are  affedled. 
Amidft  fo  many  trading  movers,  to  what  degree  the  op- 
preffion  is  encreafed,  is  not  eafy  to  lay ;  nor  can  we  be  ftartled 
at  the  largenefs  of  fuch  computations;  for,  being  circulated 
chiefly  among  ourfelves,  and  going  out  by  dribblets,  we  hardly 
perceive  them,  but  yet  are  furprized  to  find  wages  and  necef¬ 
iaries  grow  dearer  and  dearer,  becaufe  few  ufe  themfelves  to 
confider  the  immenfity  of  fuch  colledted  advances  in  fuch  fums : 
if,  however,  we  compare  the  difference  of  the  prices  of  necef¬ 
faries  between  England  and  France,  we  Ihall  find  that  differ¬ 
ence  obvioufly  accounting  for  the  prodigious  amount  of  the 
confequences  of  our  taxes  ;  nor  can  it  be  a  trifle  that  makes 
fuch  a  fruitful  country,  as  England  is,  fo  dear,  and  it’s  trade 
declining :  for  our  working  people,  being  forced  to  purchafe 
tne  necefiaries  of  life  dear,  muft  vvoik  dear  to  live,  until  their 
willing  working  hands  are  tied  up  by  foreigners,  who  live  lefs 
taxed,  and,  of  courfe,  work  cheaper;  fo  that  they  muft,  and 
do,  underfell  us  at  all  markets  for  manufactured  goods,  where 
they  come  in  competition  with  us,  and,  in  time,  mull  and 
will  flop  all  fuch  exports. 

And  we  may  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  every  honeft  man 
converfant  in  trade,  whether  he  does  not  experience  our  trade 
to  decline  year  after  year,  more  elpecially  our  woollen  trade, 
which  has  been  eftimatfcd  to  be  as  neceffary  to  us  as  bread  is 
to  the  life  of  man;  for  our  dearer  goods  muft  lie  unfold,  or 
be  fold  with  lofs,  which  mull  flop,  or  break  our  merchants ; 
they,  our  clothiers  and  weavers,  &c.  they,  their  journeymen, 
who  muft  either  ftarve,  turn  beggars,  thieves,  or  fly  to  our 
enemies,  and  help  them  to  ruin  us  the  fafter ;  which  has  cer¬ 
tainly  happened  too  much  of  late  years.  See  the  articles 
Artificer  and  Manufacturers. 

Opprefs  trade,  and  the  generality  of  the  common  people  be¬ 
come  milerable,  and  burdenfome  to  the  rich ;  every  acci¬ 
dental  flackening  of  trade  encreafes  that  wretched  number. — 

A  poor  man,  by  the  feverity  of  weather,  the  dead  time  of 
year  in  his  particular  trade  (for  all  trades  have  fuch  times) 
ficknefs,  or  various  other  accidents,  cannot  work,  but,  having 
faved  ten  good  fhillings,  is  determined  to  allow  himfelf  only 
bare  necefiaries,  which,  if  untaxed,  might  coll  about  4  d.  per 

day;  his  money  then  will  hold  30  days. 

But  if  neceffaries  are  advanced,  by  the  confequences  of  our 
taxes,  2d.  per  day  on  his  confumption,  in  that  cafe  6d.  per 
day  is  only  equal  to  the  above  4d.  for  his  maintenance,  and 
he  can  then  hold  out  but  20  days,  and  is  forced  the  earlier  by 
10  days  (in  which  poffibly  he  might  get  employment)  to 
ftarve,  beg,  of  Heal.  11 

Abfolute  ftarving,  we  muft  hope,  fcldom  or  never  happens 
among  fo  humane  a  people  as  the  Englifh  ;  but  want  of  necef¬ 
faries  may  fo  impair  a  poor  man’s  health,  that  he  may  never 
recover  it,  and  then  an  uleful  fubjedl,  part  of  the  riches  of  the 
nation,  is  loft. 

Begging 
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Begging  but  io  days  learns  the  poor  man  an  idle  way  of  life, 
that  few  ever  get  rid  of,  and  then,  inftead  of  an  ul'eful,  he 
becomes  a  burthenfome,  and,  oftentimes,  a  villainous  fub- 
je£t. 

From  dealing,  whereby  he  becomes  the  bane  of  fociety,  and, 
not  contented  with  injuring  his  neighbour  in  his  property,  he 
is  prompted  fometimes  to  take  away  life  ;  and  in  both  cafes 
he  expofes  himfelf  to  be  cutoff  by  the  hand  of  juftice:  every 
way  a  lofs  to  the  nation. — In  all  thefe  cafes,  the  poor  man 
may  have  a  large  family  of  children,  adding  mifery  to  mifery. 
Encourage  but  trade,  by  enabling  the  poor  to  work  as  cheap 
as  our  neighbours,  and  their  children  will  be  trained  to  la¬ 
bour,  become  induftrious  andufeful  fubjedts,  live  comfortably 
as  journeymen,  or  perhaps,  as  matters,  and  contribute  their 
affittance  to  add  /more  power  to  the  nation,  and  help  to  cafe 
the  rich  of  their  taxes  ;  for,  thq  greater  number  of  individuals 
there  are  in  a  country  capable  of  paying,  the  lefs  the  tax  will 
be  on  them,  if  equally  laid.  It  is  the  intereft  of  the  rich  to 
permit  the  poor  to  get  money  for  their  fupport;  for,  bv  pre¬ 
venting  them,  they  bring  the  greater  weight  on  their  own 
fhoulders,  becaufe  thefe  oppreflions  do  not  flop  with  the  poor, 
but  extend,  like  a  plague,  to  the  rich  and  the  noble,  whofe 
fortunes  inevitably  moulder  away  by  them. — Thefe  are  the 
chief  caules  of  the  declining  condition  of  their  tenants,  that 
great  encreafe  of  the  poor’s  tax  under  which  the  nation  now 
labours,  and  which,  in  fome'places,  hath  not  been  lefs  than  8  s. 
in  the  pound,  and  mutt,  by  degrees,  inevitably  fink  the  value 
of  landed  eftates,  until  one  ruin  involves  all.  See  Poor.  How 
to  difencumber  our  trade  from  pernicious  taxes,  fee  the  arti¬ 
cles  Credit  [Public  Credit],  Debts,  i.  e.  National 
Debts,  Excise,  Funds,  Tax$s,  Trade. 

‘  To  fhew,  fays  the  late  Sir  Matthew  Decker,  Bart,  how 

*  excifes,  cuftoms,  and  falt-duties,  encreafe  the  expences  of 
4  the  people,  and,  confequently,  ruin  our  trade,  the  follow- 
‘  ing  account  may  not  be  improper. 

4  Firft,  the  duties  themfelves. 

*  The  net  produce  of  the  taxes  following  was,  before  the 
‘  war,  computed  to  be,  one  year  with  another,  as  under: 
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*  Excife,  about 

*  Cuftoms,  about 

*  Salt,  about 


-  1.  2,800,000 

1,700,000 
-  -  150,000 

4,650,000 

The  charges  of railing  thefe  du~  )  , 

‘  ties  are  about  10  per  cent,  j  4  5’000 


Secondly,  the  advanced  price  of  thofe  goods 
the  above  duties  are  laid  on. 

Woeful  experience  teaches  us,  that  averyfmall 
duty  laid  on  commodities  raifes  the  prices  of 
themconfiderably  to  the  confumer,  beyond  the 
grofs  duty. 

By  the  fees  given  to  officers,  the  tyrants  of 
traders. 

By  tradefmen’s  lofs  of  time  in  attending  upon 
excifemen,  or  at  cuftom-houfes :  a  trader’s 
time  is  his  bread. 

By  taking  away  a  quarter  part  of  our  trader’s 
flocks  for  duties,  and  forcing  them  to  take  as 
great  profits  on  4.  of  their  flocks  laid  out  in 
goods,  in  order  to  live,  as  they  would  on  the 
whole,  if  duty-free. 

By  tradefmen’s  profits  on  the  duty  and  advances 
in  all  the  hands  that  all  taxed  goods  come  thro’ 
to  the  confumer;  as  for  example: 

Suppofe  there  Ihould  be  no  other  tax  but  that 
on  leather,  let  us  fee  how  many  advances  that 
would  make  on  the  price  of  Ihoes. 

The  grazier  lays  (1),  on  the  beafthefats,  his 
advanced  price  of  Ihoes  ;  he  fells  to  the  butcher, 
who  takes  (2)  his  profit  on  the  grazier’s  ad¬ 
vanced  price  of  the  beaft;  and  raifes  (3)  on  the 
hidehis  advanced  price  of  Ihoes  ;  he  fells  to  the 
tanner,  whofejourneymen  raife  (4)their  wages, 
on  account  of  the  advanced  price  of  Ihoes.  The 
tanner  pays  (5)  the  tax  of  2d.  per  pound  on 
leather,  takes  (6)  his  profit  on  the  before-men¬ 
tioned  five  advances,  and  raifes  (7),  on  the  tan¬ 
ned  hide,  his  advanced  price  of  Ihoes.  He  fells 
to  the  leather  cutter,  who  takes  (8)  his  profit 
on  the  before-mentioned  feven  advances,  and 
raifes  (9),  on  the  hide  he  cuts,  his  advanced 
price  of  Ihoes.  He  fells  to  the  fhoemaker,  whofe 
journeymen  raife  (10),  their  wages,  on  account 
of  their  advanced  price  of  Ihoes.  The  flioe- 
maker  takes  ( 1 1 )  his  profit  on  the  before-men¬ 
tioned  ten  advances,  and  raifes  (12),  on  the 
Ihoes  he  makes,  the  advanced  price  of  the  Ihoes 
he  wears  ;  hefeils  to  the  confumer,  with  all  thefe 
twelve  advances,  highly  magnified  beyond  the 
bare  duty. 

So  much  for  the  tax  on  leather  only :  but  the 
grazier,  butcher,  tanner,  leather-cutter,  and 
Vol.  I. 


5,115,000 


fhoema! 


er,  map  ;  that  foap,  like  leather. 


is  taxed,  and,  like  that  leather-tax,  mutt  be 
railed  .  out  that  caufed  tweh  e  advances  on  our 
Ihoes;  true;  place,  therefore,  twelve  advances 
e  more  on  Ihoes  for  the  foap-tax.  Thefe  tradef- 
‘  men  life  candles;  twelve  advances  more  for  the 
tax  on  them  ;  and  the  lame  lor  every  other  tax 
‘  on  necellaries. 

4  All  which,  duly  confidered,  might  be  com- 
‘  pitted  at  above  cent,  percent,  on  the  grofs  pro- 
‘  duceof  the  duties  ;  but,  though  the  large  duties 
c  caufe  fome  farther  advance  on  all  the  woods 
they  are  laid  on,  charged  with  profit  upon  profit 
4  through  every  hand  they  pals,  yet,  as  they  keep 
‘  not  pace  with  the  finall  duties,"  and  all  calcula- 
4  tions  appear  faireft,  when  moderate,  I  chufe  to 
4  abate  in  the  advances,  and  to  fee  them  only  at 
4  50  per  cent.  -  -  _ 

4  The  amount  of  the  advanced  price  of  the  goods 
4  the  above  duties  are  laid  on 
4  Bet  us  fee  how  this  7,672,500!.  circulates 
4  through  the  people,  advances  the  prices  of  our 
4  goods,  confequently  ruins  trade. 

4  Firft,  1  his  dearnefs  of  all  necellaries,  which 
4  raifes  the  firft  coft  of  goods,  mutt  advance  the 
4  price  of  all  labour. 

4  Bhe  Spectator,  No.  200,  computes  that  the 
4  Pe°p’£  without  property,  who  work  for  their 
daily  bread,  do  conlume  ,4  of  our  cuftoms  and 
‘  excifes  ;  therefore  they  pay  ^.of  them  and  their 
*  confeque.nces.  As  thefe  people  live  but  from 
4  hand  to  mouth,  whatever  is  laid  on  them  they 
4  mutt,  therefore,  fhift  oft',  or  they  cannot  live ; 

4  and,  fince  thefe  various  taxes  have  been  pro¬ 
ceeded,  they  muftearn  enough,  when  they  do 
4  work,  to  pay  the  taxes,  the  advanced  price  of 
4  taxed  goods,  and  the  advanced  prices  of  all 
4  other  necellaries,  viz.  meat,  bread,  cloathing, 

4  or  whatever  they  can  ufe,  not  only  forthe  con¬ 
fumption  of  the  days  they  are  employed,  but  for 
4  thofe  alfo  that  they  are  not ;  therefore,  they 
are  the  caufe  of  railing  the  wages  of  the  wprk- 
4  ing  people  4  of  7,672,500!.  the  amount  of  the 
4  advanced  price  of  the  goods  the  above  duties 
are  laid  on,  which  makes 
Secondly,  This  dearnefs  of  all  neceffaries  forces 
the  matter-  trad efmen  to  raife  on  their  cuftom- 
ers  the  taxes  and  advances  on  their  confump- 
tion. 

The  above  Spectator  allows  |  confumption  of 
our  cuftoms  and  excifes  to  people  with  property; 
but,  as  thefe  may  be  divided  into  two  claffes, 
viz.  thofe  in  trade,  and  thofe  out  of  trade,  and 
the  proportion  confirmed  by  each  not  being  af- 
certained  by  any  author,  I  Ihall  compute  them 
at  halfand  half :  therefore  the  matter  tradefmen, 
or  people  with  property  in  trade,  viz.  mer¬ 
chants,  manufacturers,  mechanics,  farmers, 
wholefale  dealers,  and  retailing  Ihop-keepers, 
muft  each  lay  on  the  goods  they  conlume, 
whether  food,  cloathing,  or  utenlils,  their  4. 
confumption  of  7,672,500!.  the  amount  of 
the  advanced  price  of  the  goods  the  above  du¬ 
ties  are  laid  on,  makes  -  -  _ 

Thirdly,  Tradefmen’s  paying  advanced  prices 
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7,672,500 


5,115,000 


1,278,750 


on  their  goods  muft  have  advanced  profits  :  for,  6,393,750 
whether  they  lay  out  their  ftocks  of  money  in 
goods  that  bear  their  natural  value  only,  or 
goods  that  hear  double  value  by  taxes,  Hill  a 
living  profit  muft  be  obtained  on  the  ftocks  they 
employ. 

For  the  wages  of  the  manufacturer,  the  me¬ 
chanic,  the  labourer,  and  the  expences  of  the 
4  mafter-tradefman,  being  of  neceffity  raifed,  the 
4  c°ft  °I  goods  muft  be  fo  too  ;  and,  con- 
4  fidering  the  Various  tradefmen’s  hands  that 
4  goods  pafs  through  from  the  workman,  or  la- 
4  bourer,  to  the  confumer,  charged  with  profit 
4  upon  profit  by  each  of  them  (which,  in  the  little 
4  trades,  muft  be  very  great,  otherwife,  their  re- 
4  turns  being  fmall,  they  could  not  live)  thead- 
4  vance  thereby  occafioned  may,  at  a  moderate 
4  fate,  be  computed  at  50  per  cent,  to  the  con- 
4  fumer,  on  the  above  two  articles,  which  raife 
4  the  firft  coft  of  goods,  and  makes 
4  People  with  property,  out  of  trade,  their  4  of 
4  7,672,500!.  the  amount  of  the  advanced  price 
4  of  the  goods  the  above  duties  are  laid  on,  makes 


1 96,875 


D278, 750 


Total  advance 

This  is  part  of  the  amount  of  the  confequences 
4  of  railing  4,650,000 1.  for  the  government,  by 
‘  our  prefent  manner  of  taxing  goods. 
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10,869,375 
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{  Ourother  taxes  are,  the  land  lax,  thegrofspro- 
duce,  at  about  4  s.  in  the  pound,  is  about  -  -  1,960,000 
The  ftamps,  windows,  poft-office,  &c.  their 
computed  grofs  produce  about  -  -  500,000 

f'he  poor’s  tax  is  computed,  on  a  middling  - . — 

rate  to  equal  the  land-tax,  but  muft  be  much 
mere  when  trade  is  reduced,  and  the  price  of 
provifiqns  high:  however,  to  reckon  it  at  no 
more  than  the  land-tax,  or  -  -  1,960,000 

General  amount  of  all  our  taxes,  and  part  of - 

their  confequences  before  the  late  war  -  15,28 9,375 

Let  us  now  fee  the  amount  of  our  taxes  with - 

regard  to  our  expences.  The  Britain  Merchant 
vol.  i.  p.  165,  computes  our  people  at  feven 
millions,  and  their  expences  at  yl  per  head  ; 
but,  as  neceiTaries  are  grown  dearer  fince  the 
year  1713,  when  he  wrote,  and  the  number 
of  people  encreafed,  I  ftiall  compute  the  people 
at  eight  millions  and  their  expences  at  8  1.  per 
head,  which  rhakes  our  total  expences  annually  64,000,000 
Of  which  64,000,000,  the  people  pay  for  the 
taxes,  and  their  confequences,  as  above  -  15,289,375 

*  Which  being  fubtradled,  their  expences,  if  un- 

4  taxed,  would  be  only  -  -  48,710,625 

5  r5)2^9’375  I*  charged  on  48,710,6251.  is  a  tax  of  above 
4  31  percent,  on  the  expences  of  the  people,  which  muftadd 
4  a  prodigious  artificial  value  to  our  goods,  confequently  ren- 
4  der  them  lefs  faleable,  and  ruin  our  trade. 

4  If  it  be  allied,  Whether  foreigners,  for  what  goods  they  take 

4  of  us,  do  not  pay  on  that  confumption  a  great  portion  of 
4  our  taxes  ? 

*  The  anfwer  is,  that  it  muft  be  admitted  they  do ;  but,  if 
4  that  was  originally  intended  and  expefted  to  continue  the 
4  fame  as  at  the  ftrft  laying  on  our  taxes,  it  will  be  the  ftrong- 
4  eft  argument  againft  them  ;  for,  as  our  taxes  on  necefiaries 
4  are  proved  to  be  fo  burdenfome  and  extenfive,  by  raifing 
4  the  prices  of  oyr  goods,  foreigners  take  lefs  of  tnem  yearly: 

4  and,  when  the  demand  is  reduced,  the  people,  having  lefs 
4  work,  find  lefs  money  to  pay,  and  yet  have  their  Taxes 
4  proportionably  encreafed  on  them  as  they  lofe  their  trade: 

4  for,  as  the  government  abates  neither  expences  or  taxes, 

4  and,  if  one  method  of  taxing  fails,  another  is  tried,  what 
4  foreigners  ceafe  to  pay  we  muft:  or,  in  other  wgrds,  the 
e  lefs  trade  and  money,  the  more  taxes ;  and,  the  more  our 

taxes  are,  the  lefs  and  lefs  trade  and  money  we  know  we 
muft  expect.  Is  not  this  like  adding  to  a  horfe’s  burden, 

4  and  diminifhing  his  meat?  And  muft  we  wonder  if  he  finks’ 

4  under  his  load?  Perhaps  figures  may  explain  this  ftill 
4  clearer,  by  ftating  a  fimilar  account  through  30  years. 

4  Suppofe  that  in  the  year  1 7 1 0  all  our  taxes,  and  part  of  their 
4  confequences,  were  as  they  are  now,  viz.  15,289,37^1. 
that  loreigneis  paid  thenjof  them,  and  our  own  peopled; 
that  foreigners  going  to  cheaper  markets  fince,  have  ceated 


taking  goods  from  us  yearly  in  proportion  to  1  per  cent, 
only  on  their  former  4  part  of  our  taxe*;,  and  their  confe¬ 
quences,  the  account  every  five  years  will  ftand  thus 


4  Anno  1710 
1715 
1720 
1725 

I73° 
1 735 
1740 


Fo  reigners  paid  of 
our  taxes,  &c. 

1.  2,184,196 
2,074,987 
1,965,778 
1,856,569 

L747'36° 

1,638,151 

1,5285942 


1. 


Our  own  peo¬ 
ple  paid 

I3>I05,I79 
13,214,388 

j3>323o97 
J3A3^  06 
13,542,015 
13,651,224 
J3>76G433 


4  By  this  it  plainly  appears  in  what  manner  our  prefent  taxes 
dnve  away  our  trade,  and  burden  our  people,  who  had  by 
4  this  accouut,  655,254].  more  to  pay  in  1740,  than  they 
had  in  1710,  with  T^.lefs  trade  to  pay  it  with. 

4  I  o  conclude  this  head.  1  vyo  of  our  greateft  authors  clear¬ 
ly  foreiaw,  at  the  laying  on  our  numerous  excifes,  cuftoms, 
& c.  that  thefe  unhappy  confequences  muft  necefTarily  fol- 
low ;  and  their  arguments  are  a  full  proof*  of  what  has  been 
already  advanced. 

4  Mr.  Locke,  in  his  Confiderations,  & c.  p.  90,  fays,  That, 
for  railing  three  millions  on  commodities,  and  brino-ino-  fo 

1  !TUCh  Tnt°  thcTExchequer5  there  muft  go  a  great  deal  more 
t  1  an  f“ree  ennhons  out  of  the  fubjefts  pockets  ;  for  a  tax  of 
.  at  nature  cannot  be  levied  by  officers  to  watch  every  little 
4  nvulet  of  trade,  without  a  great  charge,  efpecially  at  firft 

<  ,  S*but*  fufP°fing  no  more  chaT?  'n  railing  it  than  of 
«  -a  .d'ta*’  and,ttlat  there  are  only  three  millions  to  be  paid, 

«  is  evident,  that,  to  do  this  out  of  commodities,  they  muft 

4  to  Tk  7b-ra‘fedMin  their  Fice,  fo  that  every  thing 

C  i  muft  be  a  quartcr  dearef-  L «  "S  fee 

4  it  willThr  'e  Cin^rTn’  mUft  Pay  th'S  qUarter’  and  where 
4  ncrc  >ntf  '  vuP!a,n  the  merchantand  broker  neither  will 
4  he  did  L  0r,'  h/irylS  a  qUarter  more  for commodities  than 
4  he  o  >’or  hlT  ’  tkfT  at  3  Price  Proportionably  raifed  ; 

4  itesToJ l  Tr  lnd  ^"d^ftfman  cannot,  for  he  juft 
V  S  ‘°m  hand  t0  mouth  already,  and  all  his  food,  cloath- 
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4  ing,  and  utenfils,  cofting  a  quarter  -more  than  they  did  be- 
4  fore,  either  his  wages  muft  rife  with  the  price  of  things  to  1 
4  make  him  live,  or  elfe,  not  being  able  to  maintain  himfelfl 
4  and  family  by  his  labour,  he  comes  to  the  parifh. 

4  And  afterwards  he  proves,  that,  in  the  home-confumption 
4  the  whole  burden  falls  on  land  at  laft. 

4  Dr.  D’avenant,  in  his  Effay  on  Trade,  vol.  iii.  p.  30,  af- 
4  ferts,  That,  as  to  manufactures,  high  excifes  in  time  of 
peace  are  utterly  deftru&ive  to  that  principal  part  of  En»- 
4  land’s  wealth  ;  for  if  malt,  coals,  fait,  leather,  and  other 
4  things  bear  a  great  price,  the  wages  of  fervants,  workmen,. 

and  artificers,  will  confequently  rife,  for  the  income  muft 
c  bear  fome  proportion  to  the  expence  ;<and,  if  fuch  as  fet  j 
the  poor  to  work  find  wages  lor  labour,  or  manufactures  ad-  j 
4  vance  upon  th  m,  they  muft  riie  in  the  price  of  their  com- 
4  rnodity,  or  they  cannot  live,  all  which  would  fignify  little, 
if  nothing  but  our  own  dealings  among  or  e  another,  were 
4  thereby  affected  :  but  it  has  a  conlequtnce  fat  more  per- 
4  nicious  in  relation  to  our  foreign  trade,  for  it  is  the  expor- 
4  tation  of  our  own  produCt  that  "muft  make  England  rich.  1 
And  in  page  31,  But  the  confequence  of  fuch  duties,  jn  1 
times  01  peace,  will  fall  moft  heavily  upon  our  woollen  ma¬ 
nufactures,  of  which  moft  have  more  value  from  the  work- 
4  manfhip  than  the  materials;  and,  if  the  price  of  this  work-  1 
manftup  be  enhanced,  it  will,  inaftiort  courfe  of  time,  put  j 
a  neceftity  upon  thole  we  deal  with,  of  letting  up  manui'ac- 
4  tures  of  their  own,  fuch  as  they  can,  or  buying  goods  of  , 

4  the  like  kind  and  ufe  from  nations  that  can  afford  them 
cheaper.  That  this  is  matter  of  faCt,  fee  articles  Stain, 
r  ranch,  Holland,  Prussia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  &c. 
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The  preceding  obfervations  having  been  made  before  the  laft 
war,  when  the  Public  Debts  of  the  kingdom  did  not  ex¬ 
ceed  80  millions,  and  our  Duties  and  Paxes  in  genera! 
were  proportionate  to  fuch  principal  Public  Debts  ;  the 
evils  hereby  lamented  have  encreafed,  as  our  Public  Debts 
have  fince  done  ;  and  to  what  an  enormous  height  they  are 
now  brought,  and  to  what  a  degree  the  nation  is  iheumbered, 
m  confequence  thereof,  our  trade  and  navigation  muft  ine¬ 
vitably  feel,  fenfibly  feel,  for  forne  time,  till  we  experience  | 
the  profperous  effeds  of  the  late  Definitive  Treaty  of 
1763,  and  the  moft  efficacious  operations*  of  the  Sinking 
f  for  our  gradual  redemption  .from  fuch  an  immenfe 
load  of  national  taxes  and  new  duties  of  excife  and  cuftoms. 
n;e.ePfTS>  National  Debts,  Revenue,  Taxes. 
wi1  o’  a  pnncipalityin  the  empire  of  Ruffia,  having  the 
Vv  nite-Sea  on  the  north,  and  the  principality  of  Rubernmifki 
on  the  fouth. 

The  river  Dwina,  or,  as  it  is  in  fome  places  called,  the  Su- 
cnana,  nfes,  in  the  province  of  Jeraflow,  paffing  within  30 
miles  of  the  lake  Bielejezero,  in  the  province  of  Bieiejezero, 
and  in  the  latitude  of  57  degrees  40  minutes  north.  It  runs 
weft  for  about  40  miles,  and  then  turns  north  for  at  leaft40 
more;  during  which  courfe  it  pafbes  within  30  miles  of  the 
W  i  6  ’  which  Iake  emptying  itfelf  into  the  great  river 
,  o!ga  :  here  it  was  that  a  navigation  was  laid  to  bedefigned' 
iy  the  late  Czar  Peter  the  Great,  to  begin  from  the  Dwma, 
and  to  be  carried  into  that  lake,  and  io  into  the  Wolga,  by 
a  canal  of  only  30  miles  in  length. 

brom  this  part  the  river  turns  away  eaft,  and,  being  encreafed 
with  feveral  fmall  rivers,  forms  a  fufficient  ftream  fo  as  to 
bear  boats  tolerably  large,  but  efpecially  floats  of  timber,  with 
which  they  fupply  the  carriage  to  Wologda,  the  firft  city  of 
noLe  upon  the  river  Dwina,  *and  which  has  been  thereabout 
60  miles  navigable. 

t  rom  this  city  of  Wologda-to-  Jeraflow,  on  the  Wolga,  is 
about  70  miles  by  land.  Here  the  goods  which  formerly  came 
England  to  Archangel,  and  were  to  go  to  Aftracan  on 
t..eCafpian  Sea,  and  fo  toPerfia,  tiled  to  be  landed  :  and,  be¬ 
ing  carried  upon  camels  to  Jeraflow,  were  then  embarked  on 
board  their  great  ballatoons  upon  the  Wolga,  and  went  down  ■< 
t  that  river  above  2000  miles  to  Aftracan. 

Wologda  is  a  large,  ill  -  built,  but  populous  city,  upon  the 
Dwina,  about  120  miles  from  it’s  head;  it  was  always  a 
town  of  great  trade  before  the  building  of  Peterfburgh,  becaufe 
of  the  navigation  to  and  from  Archangel,  which  conveyed 
merchants  goods  by  two  fuch  great  rivers, 
b  rom  Wologda  the  Dwina  goes  cn  to  Tofopiloez  and  Cheleleb 
0  mil,e_s  >  thence  to  Strelitza,  where  the  Strehtz  guards  were 
nft  railed  ;  thence  paffing  through  feveial  populous  towns,  it 
iuns  on  to  Ofterough,  in  latitude  60  ;  then,  turning  it’s 
mighty  channel  to  the  north-weft,  it  runs,  by  innumerable, 
populous,  and  fome  fortified  places,  to  Archangel, 
i  hough  it  muft  be  a  long  way  about,  yet  it  is  to  be  obferved 
t  lu  the  Ruffian  and  Muicovite  merchants  and  travellers,  who 
undertake  the  pailage  from  Mofcow  to  China  by  land,  come 
all  this  way,  viz,  to  Jeraflow  by  the  Wolga,  in  boats;  and  • 
then,  hiring  horfes  to  carry  their  baggage  to  Wologda,  they  f 
their  take  boat  again,  and  go  near  400  miles  north- eaft  down  1 
the  livei  Dwina,  then  they  land,  and  buy  frorfes  and  camels, 
and  lo  go  away  aft  about  600  miles  more,  to  Tobolfky,  up¬ 
on  the  lit  er  I  obol.  See  the  article  Russia. 
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DYEING.  Somewhat  a-kin  to  painting  Is  the  art  of  dyeing, 
which  gives  the  molt  beautiful  colours  to  filk,  cotton,  linen, 
and  woollen,  for  apparel  in  general ;  and  alfo  affords  us  hang¬ 
ings,  flags  for  flopping,  and  innumerable  other  particulars, 
for  home,  as  well  as  foreign  confumption.  This  art  de¬ 
pends  chiefly  on  three  things,  viz.  x.  Difpoffng  the  furface 
or' the  fluffs  to  receive  and  retain  the  colours,  which  is  per¬ 
formed  by  waffling  them  in  different  lyes,  digeffing,  beating 
them,  &c.  in  which  human  urine  putrified,  a  fharp  fait  of 
alhes,  divers  foaps,  and  gads  of  animals,  are  of  principal  ufe  ; 
by  means  whereof,  the  vifeous  gluten  of  the  filk-wcrms,  na¬ 
turally  adhering  to  their  threads,  is  waffled  and  cle^nfed  from 
them,  and  thus  they  become  fitted  gradually  to  imbibe  the 
colours. 

By  thd'e  alfo,  the  greafy  foulnefs,  adhering  to  wool  and  flax, 
is  fcoured  oft".  In  every  article  of  which,  the  ufe  of  che- 
miftry  is  fufficiently  confpicuous.  The  2d  is,  So  to  grind 
the  colours,  as  that  they  may  enter  the  body  duly  prepared, 
and  preferve  their  brightnefs  undiminifhed  •  in  which  che- 
miftry  alfo  is  known  to  be  of  Angular  importance,  as  appears 
from  the  manner  of  dyeing  fcarlet,  difeovered  by  Cornelius 
Dreboie,  citizen  of  Alemaar ;  a  man  extremely  well  /killed 
in  chemiftry  (which  recommended  him  to  the  king  of  Eng¬ 
land)  and  enumerated  among  the  fuperlative  philofophers  of 
thofe  times. 

Among  other  of  his  experiments,  he  left  an  account  of  one 
concerning  the  method  of  dyeing  wool  with  a  bright  flame- 
coloui  ,  winch  method  his  lon-in-iaw,  fvufflaar,  afterwards 
putting  in  practice,  railed  an  immenfe  fortune  by  it.  Spirit  of 
nitre  is  found  to  heighten  and  improve  the  rich  colour  of  co- 
cheneal,  into  the  brightnefs  of  burning  fire  ;  but  then  it’s 
acrimony  corrodes  and  damages  the  wool,  which  is  prevent 
ed  by  dulcifying  it  with  tin:  after  which  it  neither  hurts  wool 
nor  filk,  yet  retains  all  it’s  luffre  and  vivacity.  The  third 
confifts  in  having  beautiful  colours,  wherein  the  ufe  of  che- 
miftry  likewife  is  obvious.  I  once  fhewed  fome  colours,  fays 
the  learned  Boerhaave,  which,  I  had  prepared  from  lolutions 
01  copper,  to  fome  fkilful  maffer-dyers,  who  were  furprized 
with  the  beauty  of  them,  and  would  have  given  any  money 
to  have  been  able  to  give  colours  of  fuch  brightnefs  to  their 
fluffs,  &c.  and  no  wonder,  fince  the  blue,  violet,  and  green 
of  copper,  which  may  be  raifed  or  weakened  at  pleafure,  af¬ 
ford  lb  agreeable  a  variety,  that  a  perfon  who  could  dye  wool¬ 
len,  fillcen,  linen,  or  cotton  cloths  therewith,  would  ^am 
an  immenfe  eftate. 

A  fliort  account  of  what  is  done  in  particular  trades,  by  the 
art  of  dyeing  or  colouration,  according  to  Sir  W.  Petty. 

1 .  There  is  a  whitening  of  wax,  and  feveral  forts  of  linen  and 
cotton  cloths,  by  the  fun,  air,  and  reciprocal  efFufions  of  water. 

2.  Colouring  of  wood  and  leather  by  lime,  fait,  and  liquors, 
as  in  Haves,  canes,  and  marble  leathers. 

3-  Colouring  of  paper,  viz.  marbled  paper,  by  diftemper- 
ing  the  colours  with  ox-gall,  and  applying  them  upon  a  lliff 
gummed  liquor. 

4.  Colouring,  or  rather  difcolouring  the  colours  of  fflks,  tif¬ 
fanies,  &c.  by  brimftone. 

5.  Colouring  of  feveral  iron  and  copper  works  into  black, 
with  oil. 

6.  Colouring  of  leather  into  gold  colour,  or  rather  fflver  leaves 
into  gold  by  varniffies,  and  in  other  cafes  by  urine  and 
fulphur. 

7'  Dyeing  of  marble  and  alabafter  with  heat  and  coloured 
oils. 

£.  Colouring  fflver  into  the  brafs  colour  with  brimftone  or 
urine. 

9.  Colouring  the  barrels  and  locks  of  guns  into  blue  and 
purple,  with  the  temper  of  fmall-coal  heat. 

'  JO.  Colouring  of  glafs  (made  of  fands,  flints,  &c.)  as  alfo  of 
cryftals  and  earthen  ware,  with  the  ruffs'  and  folutions  of 
metals. 

1 1.  The  colouring  of  live  hair,  as  in  Poland,  horfe  and  man’s 
hair,  as  alfo  the  colouring  of  furrs. 

12.  Enameling  and  annealing. 

1 3 •  Applying  colours,  as  in  the  printing  of  books  and  pic¬ 
tures,  and  as  in  making  of  playing  cards,'  being  each  of  them 
performed  in  a  feveral  way. 

*4-  Gilding  and  tinning  with  mercury,  block-tin,  fal  armo- 

riiae. 

15.  Colouring  metals,  as  copper  with  calamy  into  brafs, 
aud  with  zink  or  fpclter  into  a  golden  colour,  or  into  a  fflver 
one  with  arfenic:  and- of  iron  into  a  refembiance  of  copper, 
v.uth  Hungarian  vitriol. 

16.  Making  painters  colours,  by  preparing  of  earth,  chalk, 
flates  ;  as  in  umber,  ochre,  Cullen  earth,  See.  as  alfo  out 

of  calces  of  lead,  as  cerufe  and  minium;  by  fublimates  of 
mercury  and  brimftone,  as  in  vermilion  ;  by  tinging  white 
earths  variouily,  as  in  verdeter,  and  fome  of  the  lakes;  by 
concrete  juices  or  faeculae,  as  in  gambugium,  indico,  pinks, 
aP~greeri,  and  lakes;  as  alfo  by  ruffs,  as  in  verdeoreafe,  Sec. 
*7'  *  he  applying  of  thefe  colours  by  the  adheiion  of  ox- 
g  di,  as  m  the  marble  paper,  aforefaid  ;  or  by  gum-water,  as 
m  limning  ;  or  by  clammy  drying  oils  (fuch  as  are  the  oils 
of  linked,  nuts,  fpike,  turpentine,  Sec.) 
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J  8.  The  watering  of  tabbies. 

19.  1  he  laft  we  fhall  name  is  the  colouring  of  wool,  linen, 
cotton  ,  filk,  hair,  feathers,  horn,  leather,  and  the  threads  and 
mo.>  o  t  tern  with  woods,  roots,  herbs,  feeds,  leaves,  falts, 
imes,  lxiviums,  waters,  heats,  fermentations,  macerations, 
an  other  great  variety  of  management :  an  account  of  all 
which  is  a  fliort  hiffory  of  dyeing. 

The  materials  ufed  in  this  art  of  colouration  are, 

?^".an,d  or.™hat  '?  Producec!  from  them,  in  all  true 

blacks  (called  bpamfh  blacks)  though  not  in  Flanders  blacks, 
v'z.  they  ufe  copperas,  fteel-filings  and  flippe,  which  is  the 
fluff  found  in  the  troughs  of  grind-ftones,  whereon  ecke- 
tools  have  been  ground.  0 

7  hey  alfo  ufe  pewter  for  Bow  dye  fcarlet ;  viz.  they  diffolve 
bars  of  pewter  in  the  aqua  fortis  they  ufe,  and  make  alfo  their 
dyeing-  kettles  or  furnace  of  this  metal. 

Litharge  is  ufed  by  fome,  though  acknowledged  by  few 
perhaps,  to  add  weight  to  dyed  fflk;  litharge  being  a  calx  of 
.lead,  one  oi  the  heavieft  and  moll  colouring  metals. 
Antimony  is  much  ufed  to  the  fame  purpofe,  though  we 
know  there  be  a  very  tingent  fulphur  in  this  mineral,  which 
a.rordeth  variety  of  colour,  by  the  precipitations  and  other 
operations  upon  it. 

Arfenic  is  ufed  in  crimfon  upon  pretence  of  giving  luffre,  al¬ 
though  thofe  who  pretend  not  to  be  wanting  in  givin»  luffre 
to  their  fiiks,  do  utterly  difown  it’s  ufe. 

Verdegreafe  is  ufed  by  linen  dyers  in  their  yellow  and 
greenffh  colours,  although  of  itfelf  it  flrike  no  deeper  colour 
than  or  pale  {[raws. 

Of  mineral  falts  ufed  in  dyeing,  the  chief  is  allum  ;  the 
tiue  u(e  thereof  feems  to  be  in  regard  to  the  fixation  of  co¬ 
lours. 

1.  It  may  be  alfo  ufed  to  make  common  water  a  fif  men- 
itiuum  for  extracting  the  tingent  particles  of  feveral  hard 
materials;  for  allum  is  ufed  with  fuch  materials  which  fpend 

ef^nnmUsh’ as^razil'wood’  Iog'wood>  &c.  And  withal,  that 
tne  fluffs  to  be  dyed  are  ftrft  boiled  in  allum  liquors,  and  the 
allum  afterwards  cleared  from  the  faid  fluff  again,  before  any 
colour  at  all  be  applied.  J 

2.  Whether  it  be  ufed  to  fcour  the  fordes,  which  may  in- 
terpofe  between  the  coloranda  and  the  dyeing  fluff,  and  fo 
hinder  the  due  adhefion  of  the  one  into  the  other,  the  boil— 
ing  of  feveral  things  firfl  in  allum  feeming  to  tend  this  way. 
but  I  find  this  work  to  be  done  in  cloth  and  rugs,  by  a  due 
fcouiing  of  the  fame  in  the  fulling-mills  with  earth,  and  in 
ink  with  foaps,  by  which  they  boil  out  the  gums  and  other 
fordes,  hindering  or  vitiating  the  intended  colours. 

3.  Whether  allum  doth  intenerate  the  hairs  of  wool,  and 
hair  fluff,  as  grograms,  Sec.  whereby  they  may  the  better 
receiv  e  and  imbibe  their  colours  ?  Unto  which  opinion  I  was 
led,  fays  Sir  William,  by  the  dyers  ;  faying,  that,  after  their 
fluffs  weie  well  boiled  in  allum,  they  then  cleared  them  of 
the  allum  again:  but  we  find  the  muff  open  bodied  cottons 
and  fflks  to  have  allum  ufed  upon  them,  as  well  as  the  harder 
bans.  .  Nor  is  allum  ufed  in  many  colours,  viz  in  no  woad 
or  indico  blues  ;  and  yet  the  fluffs,  dyed  blue,  are  without 
any  previous  integration  quickly  tinged,  and  that  with  a 
flight  and  fhort  immerfion  thereof  into  the  blue  fat. 

4.  Whether  it  contribute  to -the  colour  itfelf,  as  copperas  doth 
to  galls,  in  order  to  make  a  black  ;  or  as  juice  of  lemons  doth 
to  cocheneal  in  the  incarnatives,  or  as  2qua  fortis,  impiegna- 
ted  with  pewter,  doth  in  the  Bow  fcarlet,  changing  it  from  a 
red  rofe  crimfon  to  a  flame  colour.  This  ufe  is  Certainly  not  to 
be  denied  to  allum  in  fome  cafes;  but  we  fee  in  others,  that 
the  fame  colours  may  be  dyed  without  allum  as  well  as  with 
it,  though  neither  fo  bright,  lively,  or  laffing. 

5.  Wherefore,  fifthly,  1  conclude  (as  the  moft  probable  opi¬ 
nion)  that  the  ufe  of  allum  is  to  unite  the  cloth  and  the  co¬ 
lour^  as  clammy  oils  and  gum  waters  do  in  painting  and 
limning ;  allum  being  fuch  a  thing,  whofe  particles  diffolved 
with  hot  liquors  will  flick  to  the  fluffs,  and  pitch  themfelves 
into  their  pores;  and  on  which  the  particles  of  the  dyeing 
drugs  will  alio  catch  hold,  as  we  fee  the  particles  of  copperas, 
and  othei  cryllallizing  materials,  do  of  boughs  and  twigs  in 
the  veffej,  for  cryflallization. 

A  fecond  ufe  I  imagine  of  allum,  is  the  extracting  or  dryino- 
up  of  fome  fuch  particles,  as  could  not  conffft  with  the  co¬ 
lour  to  be  flruck  ;  for  we  fee  allum  is  ufed  in  drefflng  of  alu- 
tas,  or  white  leather,  which  it  drieth,  as  the  fait  of  hen- 
dung  doth  in  ox- hides,  and  common  fait  in  preferving  flefh 
meat;  for  a  fheep-fkin  newly  flayed  could  not  be  coloured 
as  brafils  are,  unlefs  it  were  firfl  dreffed  into  leather  with  al¬ 
lum,  Sec.  which  is  rieceffary  to  the  colour,  even  although 
the  allum  be,  as  it  is,  cleared  out  of  the  leather  again,  be¬ 
fore  the  colouring,  with  bran,  yolks  of  eggs.  Sec.  °  Where¬ 
fore,  as  accidentally  it  makes  a  wet  raw  fkin  take  a  bright 
colour,  by  extra&mg  fome  impeding  particles  ;  fo  doth  it 
alfo  out  of  other  materials,  though,  perhaps,  lefs  difcernably. 
Another  ufe  of  it  is,  I  fuppofe,  to  brighten  a  colour:  for,  as 
we  fee  the  fineft  and  moft  glaffy  materials  make  the  moft 
orient  colours,  as  feathers,  flowers,  Sec.  fo  certainly  if  boiling 
ciotn  in  allum  incruftate  it  with  a  kind  of  glaffy  particles, 
the  tinging  them  yields  more  brightnefs,  than  tinging  a  fca- 

brous 
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brous  matter.  Anologous  hereunto,  I  take  the  ufe  of  bran 
and  bran  liquors  to  be;  for  it  yielding  a  molt  fine  flour  (as 
we  fee  in  making  ftarcb)  this  1  conceive,  entering  the  pores 
of  the  fluff,  levigates  the  fuperfices,  thus  making  the  co¬ 
lour  more  beautiful,  as  we  lee  all  woods  to  be  gilded  are 
firft  fmoothed  over  with  white  colours. 

And,  indeed,  all  other  woods  are  thus  prepared  by  priming, 
before  the  ultimate  colours  be  laid  on. 

I  he  next  mineral  fait  is  falt-petre,  not  ufed  by  antient  dyers, 
and  but  by  few  of  the  modern  :  and  that  not  ’till  the  wonder¬ 
ful  ufe  of  aqua  fortis  (whereof  falt-petre  is  an  ingredient)  was 
oblerved  in  the  Bow  fcarlet :  nor  is  it  ufed  now,  but  to  bright 
colours,  by  back-boiling  them,  for  which  argo)  is  more  com¬ 
monly  ufed.  Lime  is  much  ufed  in  working  blue  fats. 

Ot  the  animal  family  are  ufed  cocheneal,  urine  of  labouring 
men,  kept  ’till  it  be  ftale  and  {linking ;  honey,  yolks  of  eggs, 
and  ox-gall.  T  he  three  latter  fo  rarely,  that  I  mail  fay  little 
more  of  them  here,  only  obferving  of  urine  that  it  is  ufed  to 
fcour,  and  help  the  fermenting  and  heating  of  wood  ;  and 
alio  in  the  blue  fats  inftead  of  lime  :  it  difcbargeth  the  yel 
low,  and  is  therefore  ufed  to  fpend  weld  withal. 

Dyers  ufe  two  forts  of  water,  viz.  river  and  well  vyater. 
The  laft,  which  is  harfh,  they  ufe  in  reds  and  other  colours 
wanting  reftringency,  and  in  dyeing  materials  of  the  flacker 
contextures,  as  in  callicoe,  fuflian,  and  the  feveral  fpecies 
of  cotton  works.  But  ’tis  naught  for  blues,  and  makes  yellows 
and  greens  look  rufty. 

River  water  is  more  fat  and  oily,  and  therefore  ufed  in  mod 
cafes,  and  muft  be  had  in  great  quantities  for  wafhing  and 
rinfing  their  cloths  after  dyeing. 

Water  is  called  by  dyers  white  liquor,  but  a  mixture  of  one 
part  bran  and  five  of  river  water,  boiled  an  hour,  and  put 
into  leaden  cifterns  to  fettle,  is  what  they  call  liquor  abfo- 
lutely.  This,  when  it  turns  four,  is  not  good,  which  will  be 
in  three  or  four  days  in  futnmer:  this  liquor,  befides  the 
afore- named  ufes*  contributes  fomething,  i  conceive,  to  the 
holding  of  the  colour  ;  for  it  is  ufed  to  mealy  dyeing  fluffs, 
fuch  as  mather  is,  being  the  powder  of  a  root;  with  which 
the  flour  of  the  bran  being  joined  and  made  glutinous  by 
boiling,  I  doubt  not,  but  both  flicking  upon  the  villi  of  the 
fluff,  the  mather  flicks  the  better  for  the  ftarchy  paftinefs  of 
the  bran  flour.  ' 

Gums  have  been  ufed  by  dyers  about  filk,  viz.  gum  arabic, 
dragant,  maftic,  dragon’s  blood.  Thefe  tend  little  to  the 
tinfture,  no  more  than  gum  in  writing-ink,  which  only  gives 
it’s  confiftence  ;  fo  gum  may  give  the  filk  a  gloffinefs:  and, 
laftly,  to  encreafe  weight;  for  if  an  ounce  of  gum,  worth  a 
penny,  can  be  incorporated  into  a  pound  of  filk,  it  produces 
three  fhillings,  the  price  of  an  ounce  of  filk. 

Having  fpoken  thus  far  of  fome  of  the  dyeing  fluffs,  I  {hall 
infert  a  catalogue  of  moft  dyeing  materials. 

The  three  peculiar  ingredients  for  black,  are  copperas,  fil¬ 
ings  of  fteel,  and  flippe. 

The  reftringent  binding  materials,  are  alder-bark,  pome- 
granate-peels,  walnut  rinds  and  roots,  oaken  fapling-bark, 
and  faw-duft  of  the  fame,  crab-tree  bark,  galls,  a*d  fumach. 
The  fa  Its  are  allum,  falt-petre,  fal  armoniac,  pot-afhes,  and 
ftone-lime,  unto  which  urine  may  be  enumerated  as  a  liquid 
fait. 

The  liquors  are  well  and  river  water,  wine,  aqua  vitae,  vine¬ 
gar,  lemon-juice,  and  aquafortis,  honey  and  molafles. 
ingredients  of  another  clafs,  are  bran,  wheaten  flour,  yolks 
°‘f  eggs>  leaven,  cummin-feed,  fenugrec-feed,  agaric,  and 
fenna. 

Gums  are,  gum  arabic,  dragant,  maftic,  and  dragon’s  blood. 

I  he  fmedxicks,  or  abfterfives,  are  fuller’s-earth,  foap,  lin- 
feed-oil,  and  ox -gall. 

The  metals  and  minerals  are  pewter,  verdegreafe,  antimony, 
litharge,  and  arfenic. 

The  colourings  are  of  three  forts,  viz.  blue,  yellow,  and  red, 
of  which  logwood,  oldfuflic,  and  mather,  are  chief. 

The  blues  are  woaa,  indico,  and  logwood  :  the  yellow^, 
weld,  wood- wax,  and  old  fuftic  :  the  reds,  are  red  wood, 
braid,  mather,  cocheneal,  fafflowers,  kermes-berries  and 
landers;  the  arnotto  and  young  fuftic  for  orange-colours. 

In  cloth-dyeing,  wood  foot  is  of  good  ufe. 

Red-wood  muft  be  chopt  into  final]  pieces,  then  ground  in  a 
mill  as  corn  is.  ’1  is  ufed  in  dyeing  cloth  and  rugs  of  the 
coarferfort:  the  colour  is  extracted  by  long  boiling  with 
galls.  It  makes  a  kind  of  brick  colour  red,  and  holdeth 
much  better  than  brafil.  i  he  cloth  is  to  be  boiled  with  it, 
fo  that  it  is  only  for  fuch  as  are  not  prejudiced  bv  much 
boiling.  J 

Brafil  is  chopt  and  ground  like  red-wood:  it  dyeth  a  pink- 
colour  or  carnation,  for  which  ’tis  ufed  with  allum;  and, 
with  addition  of  pot-afhes,  for  purples, 
oafil  fteept  in  water  giveth  a  claret  colour,  which  a  drop 
or  two  o.  lemon-juice,  or  vinegar,  turneth  to  the  colour  of 
^anary  lack,  agreeing  herein  with  cocheneal.  This  colour 
loon  itameth  as  may  appear  by  the  change  fo  fmall  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  an  acid  liquor  makes  upon  it. 

t0pthe  ieft  advamaSei  dyeth  on  cloth  a  colour 

in  filk  ftwlw  f’j°-  new  fcarlet,  as  faftlower  doth 

in  filk,  io  that  the  baftard  fcarlets  are  dyed  with  it.  This 
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colour  endures  much  boiling,  and  is  ufed  both  with  allum 
and  argol :  it  holdeth  well. 

Mather  is  uied  with  bran  liquor  inftead  of  white  liquor. 
Cocheneal  is  alio  uled  with  bran  liquor  in  pewter-furnaces 
and  with  aqua  fortis  for  the  fcarlet  dye,  called  in  a  rain. 
dyed  in  the  dregs  are  called  turnfole,  and  ufed  to  colour  wine* 
cocheneal  being  efteemed  rather  cordial  than  un  whole  fome! 
Any  acid  liquor  takes  oft  the  intenfe  rednefs  of  this  colour 
inclining  it  to  an  orange,  flame,  or  fcarlet  colour:  wi  h  rffs 
colour  alio  the  Spanifh  leather  .and  flocks  are  dved  which  la¬ 
dies  ufe.  The  extrait  of  it  makes  the  fineft  lake. 

Arnotto  dyeth  of  itfelf  an  orange  colour,  is  uibd  with  pot- 
aihes  upon  filk,  linen,  and  cottons,  but  not  cloth,  as  not 
penetrating  into  a  thick  lubflance. 

Weld  dyeth  a  deep  lemon  colour.  Painters  pink  is  made 
of  it. 

Wood-wax  dies  the  fame  as  weld,  being  ufed  in  neater 
quantities.  T  is  ufed  for  coarle  cloths,  and  is  le;  & 


let  with  pot- 


quantities 
alhes  or  urine, 
c  urfic  is  chopt  and  ground  as  the  other  woods. 

The  young  fuftic  dyeth  a  kind  of  reddifn  orange  colour  ;  th, 
olo,  a  hair  colour,  with  feveral  degrees  of  X-ellownefs  be 
1 nernA-  ^  Ufed  with  Haked  lime.  ^The  colours  lived  witi 
old  fuftic  hold  extremely,  and  are  not  to  be  difeharoed,  wii 
fpend  with  ialts  or  without,  and  will  not  work  hot  or  cold, 
uoot  or  wood.  This  containeth  in  itfelf  both  a  colour  anc 
la!t,  wherefore  nothing  is  added  to  extrafl  it’s  colour,  whief 
of  itfelf  is  the  colour  of  honey  ;  but  the  foundation  of  main 
others  upon  wool  and  cloth,  for  to  other  things  ’tis  not  ufed 

Wo  ad  being  chopt  and  ground  is  made  into  balls,  and  driec 
in  the  lun. 

Englifh  woad  is  accounted  the  ftrongeft,  ’tis  tried  by  ftaininr 
white  paper  or  a  limed  wail  with  it;  if  the  colour  be  ) 
Wench  green,  it  is  good. 

’Tis  ufed  with  pot-afhes  called  ware. 

Lime,  or  calke,  which  is  a  ftrong  lime,  is  ufed  to  accelerate 
the  fermentation  of  the  woad. 

l_he  making  and  ufing  woad  is  one  of  the  moft  mvfterious, 
nic!’,aj)d  hazardous  operations  in  dyeing:  it  is  one  of  the 
moft  Jailing  colours,  and  the  foundation  of  fo  many,  that 
tile  dyers  have  a  certain  fcale  to  compute  the  degrees  of  it 

Logwood  maketh  a  purplifh  blue,  and  may  be  ufed  without 
allum:  being  now  ufed  with  galls,  ’tis  lefs  fading  than 
formerly.  ° 

General  obfervations  upon  Dyeing. 

1.  All  materials  (which  ©fthemfelves  do  give  colour  I  areeither 

red,  yellow,  or  blue;  fo  that  out  of  them,  and  the  primitive 
fundamental  co_our  white,  all  that  great  variety  which  we 
fee  in  dyed  fluffs  doth  arife.  1 

2.  That  few  of  the  colouring  materials  (as  cocheneal.  foot, 
wood-wax,  woad)  are  in  their  outward  and  firft  appearance 
of  the  fame  colour,  which  by  the  flighteft  diftempers  and  fo- 
fotions  in  the  weakeft  menftrua,  the  dye  upon  cloth,  filk, 

3-  That  many  of  them  will  not  yield  their  colours  without 
much  grinding,  fteeping,  boiling,  fermenting,  or  corrofion 
by  powerful  menftrua,  as  red-wood,  weld,  woad,  arnotto, 

4.  That  many  of  them  will  of  themfelves  give  no  colouring 
at  a!!  as  copperas  or  galls,  or  with  much  difadvantage,  un- 
efs  the  cloth,  or  other  fluff  to  be  dyed,  be  as  it  were,  firft 

covered  or  incruftated  with  fome  other  matter,  thouoh  co- 
louriefs  aforehand,  as  mather,  weld,  brafil  with  allum.* 

5.  I  hat  fome  of  them,  by  the  help  of  other  colouriefs  in¬ 
gredients,  do  ffrike  different  colours  from  what  they  would 
alone,  and  of  themfelves,  as  cocheneal,  brafil,  &c. 

6.  That  fome  colours,  as  mather,  indico,  and  woad,  by  re¬ 
iterated  tindlures,  will  at  laft  become  black. 

7.  That,  although  green  be  the  moft  frequent  and  common 
0  f?at,Ural  ccdoiirs’  yet  there  is  no  Ample  ingredient,  now 
ufed  alone,  to  dye  green  with  upon  any  material;  fap-green 
being  the  neareft,  which  is  ufed  by  country  people. 

8.  There  is  no  black  thing  in  ufe  which  dyes  black,  tho’  both  j 

the  coal  and  foot  of  moft  things  burnt  or  fcorched  be  of  that  | 
colour  ;  and  the  blacker,  by  how  much  the  matter  before  it  j 
was  burnt  was  whiter,  as  in  ivory  black.  j 

9.  The  timfture  of  fome  dyeing  fluffs  will  fade  even  with 

}  ing,  or  with  the  air,  or  will  ftain  even  with  water,  but  j 
very  much  with  wine,  vinegar,  urine,  &c. 

10.  Some  of  the  dyers  materials  are  ufed  to  bind  and  j 

I  rengt  .cn  a  colour,  fome  to  brighten  it,  fome  to  give  luftre  f 
to  the  fluff,  fome  to  difeharge  and  take  off  the  colour,  either  f 
in  whole  or  m  part,  and  fome  out  of  fraud,  to  make,  the  ma- § 
terial  dyed  (if  coftiy)  heavier. 

II  ‘  T,haf  foT'e ,  dyeinS  ingredients  or  drugs,  bv  the  coarfe-  I 
neis  of  their  bodies,  make  the  thread  of  the  dyed  fluff  feeml 

coarler  ;  and  fome  by  fhrinking  them  fmaller,  and  fome  by  ( 
Imoothmg  them  finer. 

12  Many  of  the  fame  colours  are  dyed  upon  feveral  fluffs  J 
with  feveral  materials  ;  as  red-woodds  ufed  in  cloth,  not  ini 
filks;  arnotto  in  filks,  not  in  ciofo,  and  may  be  dved  at  I 
ieveral  prices.  J  J 

^  13.  That  I 
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13.  That  fcouring  and  waffling  of  fluffs,  to  be  dyed,  is  to  be 
done  with  fpecial  materials  ;  as  fometimes  with  ox-galls, 

'  fometimes  fuller’s-earth,  fometimes  i'oap  :  this  tatter  being  in 
fome  cafes  pernicious,  where  pot-afhes  will  ftain  or  alterAhe 
colour. 

14.  Where  great  quantities  of  fluffs  are  to  be  dyed  together, 
or  where  they  are  to  be  done  with  great  fpeed,  and  where 
the  pieces  are  very  long,  broad,  thick,  or  otherwife,  they 
are  to  be  differently  handled,  both  in  refpedl  to  the  veflels  and 
ingredients. 

15.  In  fomecolours  and  fluffs  the  tingent  liquor  muft  be  boil¬ 
ing,  in  other  cafes  blood-warm,  in  lome  it  maybe  cold. 

16.  Some  tingent  liquors  are  fitted  for  ufe  by  long  keeping, 
and  in  fome  the  virtue  wears  away  by  the  fame. 

17.  Some  colours  or  fluffs  are  beft  dyed  by  reiterated  dippings 
into  the  fame  liquor,  fome  by  continuing  longer,  and  others 
a  leffer  time  therein. 

18.  In  fome  cafes,  the  matter  of  the  veffel  wherein  the  li¬ 
quors  are  heated,  and  the  tinftures  prepared,  muft  be  regarded, 
as  the  kettles  muft  be  pewter  for  Bow  dye. 

19.  There  is  little  reckoning  made  how  much  liquor  is  ufed 
in  proportion  to  the  dyeing  drugs,  it  being  rather  adjufted  to 
the  bulk  of  the  fluffs,  as  the  veflels  are  to  their  breadth  :  the 
quantity  of  dyeing  drugs  being  proportioned  to  the  colour 
higher  or  lower,  and  to  the  fluffs  both  ;  as  likewife  the  falts 
are  to  dyeing  drugs. 

Concerning  the  weight  which  colours  give  to  filk  (in  which 
’tis  moft  taken  notice  of,  being  fold  by  weight,  and  a  com¬ 
modity  of  great  price)  :  ’tis  obferved,  that  one  pound  of  raw 
filk  lofeth  four  ounces,  by  wafhing  out  the  gums  and  natural 
fordes. 

That  the  fame  fcoured  filk  may  be  raifed  to  above  thirty 
ounces  from  the  remaining  twelve,  if  it  be  dyed  black  with 
fome  materials. 

The  reafon  of  this  is,  becaufe  all  gravitating  drugs  may  be 
dyed  black,  being  all  of  colours  lighter  than  that:  whereas, 
perhaps,  there  are  few  or  no  materials,  wherewith  to  in- 
creafe  the  weight  of  filk,  which  will  confift  with  fair  light 
colours. 

Of  a  thing  truly  ufeful  in  dyeing,  efpecially  cf  black,  no¬ 
thing  encreafes  weight  fo  much  as  galls,  by  which  black  filks 
are  reftored  to  as  much  weight  as  they  left  by  wafhing  out 
their  gum  :  nor  is  it  counted  extraordinary  that  blacks  fhould 
gain  about  four  or  fix  ounces  in  the  dyeing,  upon  each  pound. 
Next  to  galls,  old  fuftic  increafes  the  weight  about  1  4  in  12. 

•  Mather  about  one  ounce. 

Weld  half  an  ounce. 

The  blue  fats,  in  deep  blues  of  the  fifth  flail,  gives  no  con- 
fiderable  weight. 

Neither  doth  logwood,  cocheneal  nor  arnotto  :  nor  even 
copperas,  where  galls  are  not. 

Slippe  adds  much  to  the  weight,  and  giveth  a  deeper  black 
than  copperas  itf'elf,  which  is  a  good  excufe  for  the  dyers 

that  ufe  it. 

Dyers  in  France,  of  the  great  and  good  dye. 

Thefe  have  been  ever  diftinguifhed  from  thofe  of  the  leffer 
dye,  as  may  be  feen  by  a  regulation  made  by  the  provoft  of 
Paris  in  November  1383,  but,  for  a  long  time  before  that  of 
1669,  there  was  no  difference  as  to  the  mafters  of  the  two 
companies  ;  for,  if  the  latter  engaged  in  dyes  of  a  price  and 
quality  that  did  not  belong  to  them,  thofe  of  the  great  dye 
thought  it  not  beneath  them  to  work  in  the  leffer  dye. 

In  the  regulation  of  1669,  are  feveral  articles  common  to 
both  companies,  though  formed  chiefly  as  ftatutes  for  the 
great  dyers,  the  other  company  not  being  confirmed  ’till  ten 
years  after,  by  letters  patents  in  1679. 

Thofe  new  ftatutes  of  1669  contain  62  articles,  which  may 
be  reduced  to  four  claffes  or  titles. 

The  firft,  in  ten  articles,  treats  of  the  feparation  and  efta- 
bliftmient  of  the  two  companies,  their  difference,  wardens, 
drugs  permitted  and  prohibited,  &c. 

The  fecond  preferibes  manner  and  fafliions,  according  to  the 
colours  and  qualities  of  the  fluffs. 

The  third  regulates  the  work  of  the  leffer  dyers. 

And  the  fourth  and  laft  clafs  treats  of  the  police  of  the  mafter- 
dyers,  their  widows  and  apprentices. 

We  lhall  here  extract  only  what  is  moft  important  in  the  firft 
and  two  laft  of  thefe  claffes. 

At  the  time  of  the  regulation  in  1669,  there  were  in  Paris 
but  three  dyers  of  the  great  dye  in  woollen  fluffs :  to  form  a 
body  fomewhat  more  confiderable,  it  enabled,  That  three 
dyers  of  the  leffer  dye  fhould  be  nominated  by  the  lieute¬ 
nant-general  of  the  police,  to  work  for  the  future  at  the 
great  dye,  performing,  however,  their  mafter-piece  of  work- 
inanfhip  by  thofe  who  fhould  be  chofen. 

They  were  afterwards  feparated  from  each  other,  not  being 
permitted  the  fame  wardens  to  govern  them,  nor  to  inter¬ 
meddle  in  each  other’s  craft. 

A  warden  is  to  be  eledfed  yearly,  to  fee  to  the  performance 
of  the  new  ftatutes  granted  to  the  mafters  of  the  great  dye  ; 
who,  15  days  after  his  ele&ion,  at  the  company’s  expence,  is 
to  tender,  in  prefence  of  the  officers  of  police,  and  mafters 
and  wardens  of  the  drapery,  12  pieces  of  doth  of  Valogne 
VOL.  I. 


or  Berry,  and  four  pieces  of  filk,  of  colours  requifite  for 
patterns  of  unmixed  ones. 

It  treats  next  of  drugs  and  ingredients  allowed  or  prohibited 
to  both.  See  Drugs. 

The  eighth  article  is  of  fluffs  which  may  be  dyed  in  the  rrreat 
dye  only.  1  b 

The  ninth  and  tenth,  which  are  the  laft  of  the  firft  clafs, 
treat  of  the  fcouring  of  cloths  dyed  black,  and  of  the  ered- 
ing  fulling  mills  :  it  treats  alfo  of  fome  preparations  of  blacks. 
1  he  third  clafs  begins  with  fluffs  appertaining  to  the  leffer 
dye,  and  prohibits  mafter  clothworkers  and  others  to  ufe  any 
fat  but  hogs- lard.  It  afterwards  diftinguifhes  the  cloths  of 
each  dye ;  enacting,  that  all  woollen  defigned  for  tapeftry, 
fnall  be  of  the  good  dye  as  preferibed  for  cloths.  ’Tis  alio 
prohibited  to  ufe,  in  the  dyeing  woollens  by  the  leffer  dye, 
alder-bark,  filings  of  iron  or  copper,  or  Indian  wood. 

In  regard  to  infpedtions  and  marks,  one  of  the  moft  effen- 
tial  points  of  the  regulation  enads  four  forts  ;  thofe  of  the 
drapers  with  the  dyers;  of  the  jurat  dyer  with  the  mafters  of 
the  company  ;  thofe  of  the  mafters  and  wardens  for  foreign 
merchandizes  unladen  at  the  halls  ;  and,  laftly,  of  the  fame 
perfons  for  goods  carried  to  fairs. 

The  drapers  infpedion  of  the  dyers,  is  to  be  by  a  draper  who 
hath  gone  through  the  office,  commiffioned  hereunto  by  the 
drapers  company  ;  to  which,  not  only  the  mafters  of  the 
great  dye  are  fubjed,  but  even  their  warden  ;  during  the  fif¬ 
teen  days  his  commiffion  lafts,  he  examines  not  only  the 
drugs  and  ingredients,  but  alfo  the  fluff's  dyed,  marking 
them  with  the  name  of  the  cities  where  dyed,  and  with  the 
dyer’s  name  and  quality  of  the  fluff. 

I  he  wardens  infpedion  differs  not  from  that  in  other  com¬ 
panies. 

I  he  third  infpedion  is  that  of  the  mafters  and  wardens  of  the 
drapers  in  the  halls,  and  was  defigned,  as  well  to  fee  if  the 
woollen  fluffs  of  French  manufadure  have  the  proper  marks, 
as  to  examine  if  foreign  woollen  fluffs  were  of  the  good  dye, 
and  to  make  them  accordingly.  To  facilitate  this  important 
infpedion,  all  goods  not  defigned  for  fairs,  are  to  be  brought 
diredly  to  the  halls,  and  there  remain  three  days;  prohibit¬ 
ing  all  drapers,  mercers,  Sec.  on  pain  of  forfeiture,  and 
1000  livres  fine,  to  receive  any  into  their  houfes,  {hops,  or 
warehoufes,  ’till  infpeded  and  marked. 

Laftly,  the  infpedion  and  mark  made  at  fairs  are  the  fame. 
The  police  of  the  company  of  mafter  dyers,  which  makes 
the  fourth  clafs,  confifts  : 

ift,  In  that  none  may  receive  his  freedom,  ’till  after  four 
years  apprenticefhip,  and  ferving  threeyears  as  a  journeyman. 
2dly,  No  mafter  may  take  more  than  one  apprentice  at  a 
time,  whom  the  mafter,  eight  days  after  his  apprenticefhip, 
is  to  oblige  to  perform  a  trial  or  mafter-piece  of  dyeing,  in 
prefence  of  the  warden  in  office,  to  be  afterwards  enrolled 
in  the  journeymen’s  roll. 

3dly,  Apprentices  may  not,  during  their  apprenticefhip,  ab- 
fent  themfelves  without  due  caufe,  fo  deemed  by  the  officers 
of  police,  on  pain  of  erazement  out  of  the  company’s  books, 
without  they  will  fubmit  to  ferve  a  new  apprenticefhip. 
4thly,  Journeymen,  after  four  years  apprenticefhip  and  three 
years  fervice,  may  not  be  received  mafters  without  fpecial 
privilege,  or  a  mafter-piece  of  workmanfhip  performed  in 
prefence  of  the  warden  and  two  ancient  mafters;  which  is 
to  be  compofed  by  the  candidate  of  three  balls  of  Languedoc 
woad,  from  which,  properly  prepared,  he  is  to  draw  a  blue 
dye,  and  ufe  it  in  cloths,  and  this  during  fix  days,  and  no 
longer  ;  but  mafters  Tons  are  not  obliged  to  this,  but  only 
to  trial  of  a  good  dye  during  two  days. 

5thly,  Mafters  widows  may  continue  the  bufineTs,  but  not 
take  new  apprentices  ;  the  Laid  widows,  as  alfo  mafters 
daughters,  make  journeymen  free  by  marriage. 

Befides  thefe  five  particulars,  there  are  two  others  regulating 
the  days  of  meeting,  viz.  thofe  of  the  chamber  for  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  company,  and  the  general  yearly  meeting  ;  in 
which  laft  reports  are  made  of  trel'pafl'es  committed  that  year, 
to  prevent  and  punifh  which  proper  remedies  are  confulted. 
By  the  56th  article  of  thefe  ftatutes,  mafter-dyers  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  have  in  their  houfes  tenters,  on  which  to  extend 
and  dry  their  fluffs  when  dyed,  provided,  however,  they 
reach  not  beyond  one  half  of  the  ftreet,  and  that  the  fluff's  on 
them  come  not  within  three  fathoms  of  the  ground. 

A  new  regulation  in  France  for  dyers  marks. 

By  the  58th  article  of  the  regulation  already  mentioned,  all 
mafter-dyers  of  woollen  fluffs  are  to  have  a  fmall  anvil,  with 
their  name  engraved  on  it,  that  the  infpetftor  applying  his 
lead  to  the  ends  of  the  fluffs,  may  imprefs  the  dyer’s  name 
on  it. 

They  are,  moreover,  not  to  put  on  their  leads  the  words 
manufactures  royale,  uhlefs  intitled  to  it  by  letters  patents. 
Some  dyers,  however,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  borough  of 
Darnetal,  not  content  with  the  fimplicityof  the  ufual  mark, 
by  a  manifeft  trefpafs,  ufing  gilded  lead  with  pompous  im- 
preffions,  without  permiffion  obtained,  the  king,  to  flop  this, 
ordained  the  execution  of  the  ftatutes  a- new,  with  very  ex- 
prefs  prohibitions,  on  pain  of  forfeiture,  and  500  livres  fine. 
There  are  three  orders  of  council  of  the  year  1725,  con- 
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cerning  the  dyers.  The  firft  of  which  permits  them  to  dye 
black  with  the  walnut-tree  root,  light  fluffs  not  fulled,  un¬ 
der  certain  conditions, 

'Ihefecond  permits,  in  like  manner,  the  dyers  of  Languedoc, 
Auvergne,  &c.  to  dye  cadis  and  cordelats,  of  half  ell  and 
kinder,  with  the  leffer  dye. 

The  third  prohibits  all  dyers  and  others  to  fend,  or  encou¬ 
rage  the  fending,  out  of  the  kingdom,  dyed  ftlks  fit  to  make 
Huffs  of. 
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In  regard  to  dyers  of  the  leffer  dye  in  France. 

Their  ftatutes  are  ancient. 

All  the  fworn  companies  being  obliged  by  the  ordonnanceof 
Orleans  to  reform  their  ftatutes,  and  take  new  letters  patents 
of  confirmation  ;  thefe  dyers  obtained  letters  of  Charles  IX, 
in  1575*  fince  confirmed  by  Henry  IV,  in  1604,  and  by 
Lewis  XIII,  in  1618,  and  laflly  by  Lewis  XIV,  in  1679,  the 
letters  patents  being  inrolled  in  parliament  in  1680. 
Amongft  other  things  common  to  all  other  patents,  it  in  par¬ 
ticular  ena&s,  That  they  are,  in  their  art  and  craft  of  the 
leffer  dye,  to  ufe  gall,  copperas,  alder-bark,  Indian  wood, 
orchel,  brafil,  and  dyer’s  weed,  to  foften  the  blacks,  as  alfo 
to  dye  in  black,  mufc,  triftamic,  &c.  which  properly  dif- 
tinguifh  that  company  from  others,  to  whom  thole  forts  of 
drugs  are  prohibited. 

The  ftatutes  confirmed  in  1679,  confifting  chiefly  of  the 
articles  already  given,  in  fpeaking  of  the  great  dyers,  we 
(hall  inferthere  only  the  moft  effential,  and  peculiar  to  thofe 
of  the  leffer  dye. 

The  apprenticefhip  is  to  be  four  years  indifferently  with  maf- 
ters  of  either  dye,  and  the  fervice  afterwards  three  years 
with  thofe  of  the  leffer  dye. 

The  mafter-piece  of  workmanlhip  confifts  in  four  pieces  of 
dye,  two  of  cloth,  and  two  of  light  fluffs :  the  cloths  to  be 
black.  Of  the  fmall  fluffs,  one  is  to  be  dyed  in  caftor,  and 
the  other  in  brown  bread,  or  bran,  but  without  partaking 
of  the  greater  dye. 

Mafter’s  fons  to  ferve  only  two  yeajs  apprenticefhip,  and  the 
fame  time  as  journeymen,  either  with  their  father  or  a  ftran 
ger  ;  and,  at  reception  to  their  freedom,  are  held  only  to  a 
Angle  trial,  which  is  to  a  piece  of  cloth  black,  and  a  piece 
of  light  fluff  at  their  option.  Journeymen  marrying  maf- 
ters  daughters  or  widows,  have  the  fame  exemption  from  a 
mafter-piece  of  workmanfhip. 

No  journeymen  or  apprentices  may  dye  on  their  own  ac¬ 
count,  on  pain  of  exemplary  punifhment. 

Laftly,  befides  the  infpedfions  of  their  own  wardens,  they 
are  fubjedled  to  thofe  of  the  wardens  of  the  company  of  the 
great  dyers. 

Before  the  year  1679,  dyers  in  filk,  woollen,  and  thread, 
claimed  alfo  a  right  to  vifit  thofe  of  the  leffer  dye,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  mailers  of  the  great  dye. 

Dyers  in  filk,  wool,  and  thread. 

Though  thefe  be  confidered  as  one  company  only,  yet  in 
fome  refpedts  they  may  be  accounted  as  three  different  ones 
only  re- united  in  one  body, 

In  effe£t,  the  matters  are  not  indifferently  permitted  to  dye 
filk,  wool,  and  thread,  nor  even  to  dwell  and  work  toge¬ 
ther.  The  dyeing  each  of  thefe  materials  forms  different  pto- 
feffions,  which  have  their  mailers,  apprentices,  mafter-pieces 
of  (kill,  drugs,  &c.  and,  if  one  of  thefe  three  freedoms  is 
chofe,  may  not  have  liberty  to  pafs  in  the  two  others. 

Thefe  three  trades,  thus  united,  are  in  fome  fort  confidered 
as  dyers  of  the  great  dyes,  as  they  are  to  ufe  the  belt  drum; 
in  many  of  their  dyes.  6 

Their  firft  ftatutes  are  very  antient,  but  moftly  repealed  by 
the  regulation  of  1669.  3 

The  new  regulation  has  98  articles,  fome  of  the  moft  effen- 
tial  are  as  follow  : 

I  he  1  ft,  after  re-uniting  them  in  one  company,  reftrains 
the  filk-dyers  to  dye  and  fell  filk  only,  and  fo  of  the  other 
two;  and  every  mailer  to  be  received,  for  the  future,  is  to 
perform  his  mafter-piece  of  workmanfhip  only  inone’ofthe 
three  dyes  wherein  he  fhall  chufe  to  work. 

The  2d  treats  of  the  ele&ion  of  wardens,  half  of  whom  are 
always  to  be  matter  filk-dyers,  and  the  other  half  woollen 
and  thread-dyers  :  fo  that,  of  four  wardens,  two  of  them  are 
to  be  for  the  filk-dyers,  one  for  the  woollen,  and  the  other 
for  the  thread  dye. 

By  the  3d,  the  general  vifitations  of  the  wardens  are  fixed  at 
four  in  the  year,  to  which  the  filk-throwfters  are  alfo  fub- 
jett.  Befide  trefpaffes  and  faults  in  dyeing  which  the  war- 
<iens_  are  to  obferve  in  their  circuits,  and  report  as  the  cafe 
requires,  they  are  alfo  to  take  the  names  of  the  dyers,  their 

been  rST^’’  ,and  journeymen,  to  know  if  they  have 
been  regiftered  in  the  company’s  books.  1 

been  aonremif  ‘ ^  ufe  the  trade>  that  has  not 

mafler  niece  Li  b  the  <<«  time,  performed  a 

Vy altf r  P,ece3  and  been  received  matter. 

on  onefideh  TithYT7  is  t0  have  a  Punch  graved 
fide,  with  the  name  and  arms  of  the  city  where  he 


lives  ;  without  which  marks,  they  may  not  fell  or  deliver  any 
dyed  fluffs,  nor  any  perfons  receive  them,  on  pain  of  ion 
livres  fine  for  every  trefpafs,  and  forfeiture  of  the  goods  nor 
marked.  “  L 

The  85th  requires  every  dyer  to  keep  a  regifter  of  the  filks 
woollens,  and  threads,  &c.  delivered  them  to  dye. 

The  goods  which  the  filk  d}  ers  may  fell  by  wholefale  or  retail 
are  all  forts  of  filks  raw  and  dyed,  &c.  Thofe  of  the 
woollen  dyers,  are  woollens  dyed,  and  canvafles  proper  for 
tapeftries  ;  the  thread- dyers,  all  kinds  of  linen  thread  mo¬ 
hair  and  cotton,  marking  thread,  &c. 

The  87th  is  concerning  tenters  in  the  ftreet,  and  is  the  fame 
as  the  56th  of  the  great  dye. 

By  the  88th,  their  weights  and  meafures  are  to  be  thofe  ufed 
in  the  place  of  their  abode. 

By  the  89th,  they  have  the  privilege  of  preference  on  goods 
dyed  by  them,  that  may  have  been  feized  and  fold,  but  onlv 
for  the  two  laft  years.  n7 

I  he  four  following  articles  relate  to  apprenticefhips,  Jour¬ 
neymen,  mafter-pieces,  freedoms,  and  widows  privileges 
1  he  apprenticefhip  is  four  fucceffive  years  with  one  matter 
who  may  take  but  two  apprentices  at  a  time,  the  fecond  to 
be  bound  two  years  after  the  firft.  The  fervice  as  Journey 
man  is  two  years,  foreigners  excepted,  who  muft  ferve  four 
years  before  they  can  be  free. 

Widows  may  continue  their  profeffion,  and  continue  appren¬ 
tices  taken  by  their  hufbands,  but  not  bind  any  anew. 

1  he  94th  article  prohibits  matters  to  ufe  more  than  one  fhop 
or  workhoufe,  as  alfo  to  lend  their  name  to  others  to  hold 
them  in  their  ftead. 

The  four  laft  articles  relate  to  the  particular  meetings  of  the 

company,  the  cuftody  of  records  and  papers,  fines," and  the 
general  meeting. 

The  particular  meetings  arp  fixed  too  nee  a  month,  with 
liberty  however,  to  the  wardens,  to  convoke  extraordinary 
ones,  if  neceffary, 

The  papers  records,  &c.  are  to  be  put,  an  inventory  of 
them  being  firft  made,  into  a  cheft,  with  two  keys,  depo¬ 
sed  in  the  company’s  chamber;  one  of  the  keys  to  be  kept 
by  one  of  the  wardens  of  the  filk  dyers,  the  other  alttma- 
tiveiy  by  thofe  of  the  woollen  and  thread-dyers, 
he  fines  and  confifcations  belong  one  moiety  to  the  king 

one  quarter  to  the  wardens  that  ieize,  and  the  other  to  the 
poor. 

The'  general  meeting  is  exactly  the  fame  in  all  refpeHs,  as 
that  of  the  great  dyers,  with  this  only  difference,  that,  in 
the  room  of  the  wardens  of  the  drapery,  a  mercer  and  fillt- 
y/orker  are  called  to  it. 

I  hefe  ftatutes  of  1669  wei'e  obferved  without  alteration 

till  ib9i,  when,  exigencies  efftate  having  obliged  Lewis  XI  / 

to  leek  for  fupphes  by  the  creation  of  many  new  offices,  war¬ 
dens  were  created  for  all  the  companies  in  Paris:  which  of- 
hces  havmg  been  fince  re- united  and  incorporated  that  of 
the  filk,  woollen,  and  thread-dyers,  among  others  requtfied 
an  incorporation,  and  propofed  to  raife  money  for  the  fi¬ 
nances  :  on  account  of  which,  they  increafed  the  fees  of  bind¬ 
ing  apprentices  and  taking  freedoms,  annual  vifitations,  and 
enrollment  of  journeymen  in  the  company’s  regifter. 
the  fame  thing  happening  in  1694  and  1701,  for  the  in¬ 
corporation  and  re-union  of  the  offices  of  auditors  ofcom- 
pa.iy  s  accounts  and  fuch-like,  a  new  augmentation  was  made 
of  the  fame  fees. 

Laftly,  two  edifts  in  1704  having  created  the  offices  of  comp- 
troller-yifitors  of  weights  and  meafures,  and  of  regifters  to 
enroll  a  1  ads  concerning  the  police  of  the  companies  of  arts 
and  trades,  the  dyers  obtained  a  re-union  by  letters  patents 
o  1707,  confifting  of  ten  articles;  four  of  which  augment 
their  fees,  the  others  relate  to  difeipline,  permitting  the  war¬ 
dens  to  receive  fix  matters  without  quality.  Children  bom 
before  their  fathers  freedoms,  are  obliged  to  one  Angle  trial 
only.  All  matters  of  the  company  of  Paris  are  intitled  to 
needom  in  all  cities  of  the  kingdom,  namely  Lyons,  Rouen, 
oui  eaux,  Fouloufe,  Caen,  Orleans,  Tours,  and  Amiens, 
i  he  wardens  may  vifit  privileged,  or  retired  into  privileged 
p  cces.  i  hough  matters  may  have  but  one  fhop,  they  may, 

‘■•  ever,  eftablifh  a  calender  in  another  houfe,  with  reftraint 

nrnVk't  Y  in,  theh.  d>'dnS  trade’  Fin%>  a]I  rafters  are 
1  *1  iom  Ringing  to  their  houfes,  or  fhops,  any  woollens 
j  Un  a  ,cn,at  ^le  chambers  to  be  vifited  by  one  of  the  war- 

deniers^thebTle^6  ^  ^  ^  acCuftomed  rate  oftwo  fols  f)X 

Xnf  ^rtlde  °f  the  new  regu5ation  enafts,  that  conform¬ 
ant  a  6  lfnport  of  all  other  patents  of  re-union  of  offices 

hnrfpt  gTmat^n  ,°f  feCS’  vvhen  the  ^mpany  fhall  be  reim- 

the  nl  j1^  C  lCf  ^ave  advanced  to  the  ftate,  no  other  than 
the  old  and  accuftomed  fees  fhall  be  exacted. 

nnp  eat  Cu’  ai?  art^cer  who  colours  fkins,  either  on  the  ' 
one  irde  or  the  other,  in  the  cold  or  hot  dye. 

Vr„lI,EfR,/S  fa,dj,fmafter-  hatters,  who  give  themfelves  par- 
“V°  ,the  dye,nS  °f  Though  there  be  in  effeft 

vM  J  /refdom thls  company,  the  matters  feem  to  be  di- 
thfnrl!1  ?re-e  d‘fttina  P,ofeffions,  the  one  making  the  hats, 

them.  Tee  Hats.^™’  ^  **  third  fittins  Up  *nd  fdling 
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Of  the  encouragements  propofed  to  he  given  in  Srain  with 
regard  to  the  art  of  Dyeing. 

Though  thecompany,  or  trade,  of  good  dyers  in  filk  and  wool, 
fays  a  patriot  Spaniard,  are  but  few  every  where,  it  is  to  be 
cortfidered,  that,  upon  this  art  or  myftery,  we  depend  for  one 
ot  the  moft  effential  recommendations  of  our  woven  goods, 
and  what  procures  them  the  readieft  vent  both  at  honte  and 
abroad  ;  for  it  will  turn  to  fmall  account  that  the  materials 
are  good,  and  well  wrought  up,  unlefs  the  fixture  and  co¬ 
lours  be  anlwerable,  and  grateful  to  the  eye  of  the  purchafer. 
It  may  be  faid,  that  a  piece  of  cloth,  or  any, ether  fort  of 
goods,  ill  dyed,  is  much  the  fame  as  if  it  was  very  much 
Gained.  1 

The  importance  of  a  good  dye  is  alfo  confirmed  by  exDerience. 
The  great  efteem  and  univerfal  market  the  filks  of  Lyons  have 
obtained  in  all  parts  of  the  world  proceed  more  from  the  live- 
linefs  of  the  colours,  and  a  happy  fancy  in  difpofxng  of  them, 
than  all  other  things  put  together.  As  then  we  can  give  due 
encouragement  to  dyers  for  a  trifling  reward,  being  few  in 
number,  and  by  this  means  fecure  one  of  the  principal  per¬ 
fections  thefe  goods  want  to  recommend  themfelves,  and  come 
to  a  good  market  every  where,  I  efteem  it  our  intereft  to  let 
nothing  be  charged  upon  mafter-dyers  in  the  provinces  of  the 
crown  of  Caftille,  for  any  thing  relative  to  this  craft,  to  the 
alcavalas,  cientos,  millones,  or  any  osher  taxes,  even  to  make 
up  the  compofition  of  the  place  they  live  in,  or  upon  any  other 
account,  and  that  they  pay  only  the  im polls  upon  provifions 
and  commodities,  which  they  Gall  purchafe  and  confume,  as 
all  other  families  do. 

It  will  alfo  be  proper  encouragement  to  let  them  buy,  free  of 
all  duties,  a  certain  portion  of  dyeing  ingredients,  and  alfo 
their  coppers,  and  other  veffels  and  utenftls  neceflary  to  the 
craft ;  and  that  the  matter  be  exempt  from  quartering,  &c. 

■  foldiers,  and  troublefome  offices  :  and  in  large  cities,  ^where 
there  are  various  manufactories,  I  would  have  them  allowed 
a  houfe  capable  both  of  receiving  their  family,  and  exercifino- 
their  trade,  at  the  charge  of  the  arbitrios  and  proprios  of  the 
faid  towns  ;  a  trifling  expence,  and  would  yield  vaft  benefits 
to  the  treafury,  and  the  cities  themfelves.  For  we  may  de¬ 
pend  upon  this,  that,  let  there  be  ever  fo  many  good  manu¬ 
factures,  they  cannot  be  preferved,  and  all  the  pains  and  charge 
we  have  been  at  in  railing  many  of  them  will  be  miferably  de¬ 
feated,  if  we  fhall  ftill  be  in  want  of  good  dyers;  for  thole 
we  have  at  prefent  are  few,  and  moft  of  them  not  matters 
of  their  bufinefs.  But  it  is  to  be  underftood,  that  a  title  to 
thefe  privileges  and  advantages  is,  giving  fatisfactory  proofs 
of  their  ability  in  the  trade,  and  in  an  examination  before 
the  visitors  of  the  faid  fabrics,  by  order  of  the  intendant,  or 
corregidor,  whom  it  fhall  concern  ;  and  with  their  afliftance, 
or  their  deputies,  in  order  that  theirclaim  may  be  fairly  made’ 
out. 

In  regulating  and  carrying  into  execution  the  immunities  and 
indulgences  already  propofed,  it  may  happen  that  time  and 
experience  oblige  us,  in  prudence,  to'make  fome  alterations; 
for  it  is  often  the  cafe,  even  in  difpofitions  that  have  been  re’ 
folved  upon  after  a  confutation  of  the  ableft  tribunals,  and 
determined  by  princes  and  republics  of  the  greateft  vvifdom, 
as  appears  from  the  many  laws,  ftatutes,  ordinances,  and’ 
other  national  regulations,  collected  together  in  the  body  of 
ttatutes,  where  we  frequently,  and  from  time  to  time,  find 
feveral  variations,  amending  fome,  explaining  others,  repeal¬ 
ing  many,  and  making  all  fuch  new  laws  as  fhall  be  judged 
proper,  juft  as  the  times  make  neceflary,  and  events  arife  in 
the  courfe  of  things.  It  will,  therefore,  be  no  furprize,  if 
the  regulations,  or  propofals,  which  a  zeal  for  the  fervice  of 
his  majefty,  and  the  intereft  of  the  public,  have  put  me  upon, 
may,  in  many  inftances,  be  reformed  for  the  better.  But' 
that  thefe  indulgences  difper.fed  by  his  majefty  may  not  be  re¬ 
ceived  as  inviolable  privileges,  and  it  may  appear  n«  quite 
fo  harfh,  and  with  an  air  of  novelty,  when  on  this  very  ac¬ 
count  fome  alterations  fhould  be  made,  it  will  be  very  proper 
that,  in  the  very  patents  which  his  majefty  fhall  grant,  both 
forthe  immunities  and  other  encouragements  above-mention¬ 
ed,  there  be  inferted  this  provifionary  claufe,  For  the  prefent, 
and  during  my  pleafure. 

The  laws  of  England  relating  to  Dyers. 

Stat.  03  Eliz.  c.  9.  §.  3.  No  cloths,  kerfeys,  bays,  frifadoes, 
noten,  or  other  things  in  nature  of  cloth,  fhall  be  maddered 
for  black,  unlefs  firft  grounded  with  woad  only,  or  with  woad 
and  ancle,  alias  blue  indico,  unlefs  the  madder  be  put  in  with 


DYE 


fumach  or  palls. 


.  -  And  no  perfon  fhall  dye  cloth  &c  unnn 

fheV/een  andlh^  ^  ^  ^  one’  moiety  to 

l  4  It  fhall  hP  l  r  r  “J  h'm  thar  wil1  the  fame. 

b-'wk  Jh  M°dye  §al!-Wack,  iumach,  or  plain 

b.ack,  wherein  no  madder  13  ufed  ‘ 

.0  woaded,  w,lhoUI  noiKe  firft  given  the  buyer,  (hall  f„“ 

MfafaitaSr a11  fucl' dwi" L  w*  i 

;rgc.rron  may  import 

§  27.  Provided  fuch  importation  be  according  to  the  act  of  na 
vigation,  xz  Car  II.  cap.  18.  and  paying!  fubfidy to his 
majefty,  as  provided  in  the  act  of  tonnage,  &c.  ^ 

^  Geo.  I  c.  24.  §.  1.  Any  perfon  within  England,  Wales, 
or  Berwick  dyeing  black  any  bays,  or  other  woollen  goods, 
as  madder-blacks,  not  being  dyed  throughout,  with  woad,  in¬ 
digo,  and  madder  only,  or  dyeing  any  cloths,  long-ells,  &c. 
ror  woaded  blacks,  not  being  woaded  throughout,  fhall  forfeit 
ror  the  fame  as  follows,  viz. 

For  every  long  Booking  bays,  containing  70  yards,  44s. 
r  or  every  Colchefter  bays,  or  fhort  bays,  containing  35  yards, 
22  s.  and  fo  in  proportion  for  bays,  or  other  woollen  goods, 
for  every  cloth  dyed  black,  not  being  woaded  throughout, 
containing  44  yards,  40s.  b  * 

For  every  piece  of  bays  faJfly  dyed  as  aforefaid,  containing 
70  yards,  30's.  6 

For  every  Colchefter,  or  fhort  bays,  containing  35  yards,  12s 
for  every  perpetual,  or  fluff,  falflydyed,  4s.  and  To  in  pro- 
edbl°n!  '°r  3n^  0t^C1  woo^en  goods  deceitfully  dyed  for  woad- 

§.  2.  All  woollen  goods,  truly  maddered  black,  fhall  be  marked 
with  a  red  and  a  blue  rofe  ;  and  all  woollen  goods  truly  woaded 
black,  with  a  blue  rofe  :  and  any  perfon  counterfeiting  the 
laid  marks,  or  fixing  fuch  to  any  goods  falfly  dyed  for  mad¬ 
dered  or  woaded  blacks,  forfeits  4 1.  for  every  piece  of  a00ds 
fo  marked.  & 

§•  3-  Any  perfon,  ufing  logwood  in  dyeing  blue,  fhall  forfeit 
40s.  for  every  piece  fo  dyed,  containing  44  yards,  and  22  s. 
for  every  long  piece  of  Booking  bays,  containing  70  yards ; 
and  12  s.  for  every  Colchefter,  or  fhort  bays,  containing  « 
yards  ;  and  4  s.  for  every  perpetuana,  or  fluff',  containing  24 
yards;  and  fo  in  proportion  for  all  other  woollen  goods. 

S'  f- A11  Perfons  occupying  the  trade  of  dyeing  woollen  ma- 
nufaflUres  within  the  city  of  London,  or  ten  miles  compafs, 
ihall  be  fubject  to  the  infpechon  of  the  company  of  dyers  of 
Eondon  ;  and  the  matter,  wardens,  and  court  of  affiftants  of 
the  faid  company,  may  appoint  fearchers  within  the  faid  li¬ 
mits  ;  and,  out  of  the  faid  limits,  juftices,  at  their  quarter- 
ieftions,  may  appoint  fuch  fearchers;  who,  taking  to  their 
almtancea  conftable,  or  other  peace-officer  (who  are  required 
to  be  affiftirrg)  may,  at  all  feafonable  times  in  the  day-time 
enter  the  (hop,  or  workhoufe,  of  any  perfons  ufing  the  trade 
of  dyeing,  to  fearch  all  cloths,  and  other  woollen  goods,  to 
be  dyed  black  or  blue  ;  and  any  perfon  oppofing  forfeits  10 1. 
s*  5-  All  offences  againft  this  aft,  where  the  forfeitures  ex-  7 
ceed  5 1.  may  be  recovered  by  a<£Hon  of  debt,  &c.  in  any 
court  of  record  at  Weftminfter;  and,  where  the  penalties 
lhall  not  exceed  5  1.  the  matter  fhall  be  heard  and  determined 
by  two  or  more  juftices  for  the  county,  city,  &c.  where  the 
offence  fhall  be  committed  (fuch  juftices  not  being  concerned 
in  the  matter  of  the  complaint)  wdiich  examination  fhall  be 
upon  oath  of  one  witnefs  :  and  all  forfeitures  by  this  aft  within 
the  city,  of  London ;•  and  ten  miles  diftance,  fhall  go  one  mo¬ 
iety  to  the  informer,  and  the  other  to  the  company  of  dyers  ; 
and,  beyond  fuch  compafs,  the  whole  fhall  go  -to  the  inform¬ 
ers;  and  any  offenders  refufing  to  pay,  if  not  exceeding  5  I. 
in  20  days  after  conviction,  the  juftices  before  whom  they 
were  convicted  may  iffue  warrants  for  levying  the  fame  by 
diftrefs  and  fale  of  goods,  or  commit  the  offenders  to  hard 
labour  for  three  months. 

§.  6.  All  profecutions  for  offences  againft:  this  act  fhall  be 
commenced  within  40  days,  and  profecuted  without  wilful 
delay  ;  and  perfons  aggrieved  may  appeal  to  the  next  quarter- 
feffions,  and  the  determination  fhall  be  final,  and  cofts  al¬ 
lowed. 

§•  7-  ^  any  Git  be  commenced  for  any  thing  done  in  execu¬ 
tion  of  this  a£t,  the  defendant  may  plead  the  general  iffue  ; 
and,  if  the  plaintiff'  be  nonfuited,  &c.  the  defendant  fhall 
recover  treble  cofts.  And  this  aft  Gall  be  a  public  act. 


The 
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continued  from  the  end  of  letter  C. 


A  fufferance  for  the  landing  and  examining  of  pafiengers  bag¬ 
gage  and  wearing  apparel. 

J  N  the  Providence  of  London,  James  Bell  matter,  from  Rot- 
terdam. 

Mofes  Wharton. 

Four  portmanteaus  ,  , 

Three  boxes  f  Containing  baggage  and  wearing  ap- 

Three  trunks  5  parel,  linen  and  woollen. 

You  may  permit  the  goods  above-mentioned  to  be  landed,  and 
examined  upon  the  lawful  keys,  unlefs  the  proprietor,  or  his  a- 
gent,  defire  them  to  be  fent  back  to  the  warehoufe :  and,  after 
examination,  you  are  to  certify  on  the  back  of  this  fufferance 
how  you  find  the  faid  goods,  enumerating  the  particulars ;  and, 


any  cuftomable  goods  be  found  among  them,  not  concealed 
you  are  to  take  care  the  duty  thereof  be  paid  ;  but,  ,1  prohibited’ 
or  concealed,  they  will  be  liable  to  feizure.  Dated  at  ihe  Cuf 
tom-houfe,  Southampton,  the  17th  day  of  January,  1730. 

A  B.  Colle&or,  B.  C.  Cuftomer,  C.  D.  Comptroller, 
f  D.  E.  Surveyor, 

To  ?  E.  F.  K  , 

/  p.  G.  iL'and' waiters. 

r,.?!iCOnuly’  ben,e  thefe  ruffera»ces  are  delivered  to  be  exe- 

bnIld’fthLyumU\be  unternd  nn  the  left-hand  fide Ofaparticular 
ing  form  P'  "  C°llea°r  f°r  that  PurPofe>  in  the  follow- 


Sufferances  for  pafTehgers  baggage  and  wearing  apparel. 

rs  nrpe 


The  fufferances  granted. 


Date  of 
the  fuffer¬ 
ances. 


1730. 


1 7  Jan. 


Paffengers. 

names. 


Ships  names, 
and  places. 


Mof.  What  ton. 


C  Providence  } 
\  of  London  y 


Matters 

names. 


JamesBell 


From  lOutward  pack- 
whence.  |  3ge. 


Rotterdam 


1 


4  Port'- 
manteaus  I 
3  Boxes  r 
3  TrunksJ 


Their  Execution. 


When 

exa¬ 

mined. 


18  Jan. 


The  feveral  fpecies  of  the 
goods. 


Thirdly,  The  fufferances  being  thus  entered,  they  are  to  be 
delivered  to  theofficers  to  Whom  they  are  dire£ted,  who  are  care¬ 
fully  to  examine  the  goods,  and  then  report  the  particulars  of 
each  paflenger’s  baggage  on  the  back,  thus  : 

18  Jan.  173°*  Examined  four  portmanteaus,  three  boxes,  and 

three  trunks,  and  found  them  to  contain  thirty 
ells  plain  hollands  linen,  under  1  a  ell;  one 
pound  and  a  half  of  Dutch  wrought  filk  ;  cer¬ 
tain  papers  and  books  of  account;  three  pounds 
of  tea  ;  one  Indian  damalk  gown  and  petti¬ 
coat;  certain  old  wearing  apparel. 

D.  E.  Surveyor. 

E.  F.  1 ,  ,  . 

f  q  Land-waiters. 

And  they  are  to  be  returned  to  the  eolle&orj  for  their 
further  dire&ions  ;  who,  under  the  officer’s  endorfement,  are 
to  dire£t  all  fuch  apparel  and  baggage  as  appear  to  be  worn,  and 
to  belong  to  the  paffengers,  to  be  delivered  without  any  entry,  if 
not  of  prohibited  goods  :  but  fuch  cloaths,  or  fmall  parcels,  as 
have  not  been  worn,  and  are  cuftomable,  mutt  be  entered,  and 
the  prohibited  profecuted.  The  diredion  mutt  be  as  follows  : 

The  linen  and  filk  to  be  entered  ;  the  tea,  gown,  and  pet¬ 
ticoat  to  be  profecuted ;  and  the  reft  delivered. 

A.  B.  Colledor,  B.  C.  Cuftomer,  C.  D.  Comptroller. 

Laftly,  The  examination,  or  execution,  is  to  be  entered  on 
the  right-hand  fide  of  the  book,  where  the  fufferances  were  en¬ 
tered  when  granted  ;  and  then  to  be  returned  (with  perfed  war¬ 
rants  for  the  goods  liable  to  duties)  to  theofficers  they  were  di- 
reded  to,  who  may,  by  virtue  thereof,  deliver  the  goods  to  the 
owner ;  and,  with  their  executions,  to  be  entered  in  the  land- 
waiter’s  books,  and  preferved,  in  order  to  be  jerqued  with  the 
feveral  perfed  warrants  granted  for  that  particular  ftiip. 

The  aforegoing  are  diredions  for  the  entering  of  all  forts  of 
goods  and  merchandize  imported  from  foreign  parts,  under  all 
circumftances ;  the  method  to  be  obferved  in  the  examination 
and  delivery  of  them  is  as  follows: 

When  entered,  and  the  warrants,  &c.  granted  for  the  land¬ 
ing  and  delivery,  produced  to  the  land-waiters  (to  be  appointed 
by  the  colledor,  by  noting  their  names  in  the  report-book,  or 
a  particular  one  for  that  purpofe)  they  are  to  accept  it  as  an  au- 
t  ority  to  permit  the  landing  and  delivery,  but  may  not  examine 
t  e  goods  on  board,  but  order  them  on  fhore  at  the  merchant’s 
c  arge  certifying  the  entry  to  the  tidefmen  on  board  the  Ibip, 

before  they  permit  them  to  be  unladen.  The  certificate  to  be 
as  follows : 

tArdam^e  Prov'dence  London,  James  Bell  matter,  from  Rot- 

7  Oliver  Rook. 


f  30  ells  plain  holland  li-  ~) 
j  nen,  under i| ell;  1  lb.  ' 
i  Dutch  wrought  filk; 

J  papers  and  books  ofac 

j  counts;  31b.  tea;  1  In-  r 
dian  damalk  gown  and 
!  petticoat ;  certain  old 
L  wearing  apparel.  j 


By  whom  ex¬ 
amined. 


D.  E.  Surveyor. 

E.  F.  I  Land- 

F.  G.  J  waiters. 


O.  R. 

No.  1,  2  Two  fats 
3,  4  Two  bags 
5  to  44  Forty  bolts 

45  One  box 

46  One  cafe 

47  One  bale 

21ft  of  January, 

173°. 


To  the  officers  oh  board  the  faid  ftiip. 


\ '  q  |  Land- 


A.  B 

B 


waiters 


And,  if  there  is  fufferance  to  permit  landing  them  at  any 
other  place  than  the  lawful  keys,  it  mutt  be  mentioned  in  the 
order  thus: 


Sufferance  for- 


By  virtue  of  the  order  the  tidefmen  on  board  are  to  let  the 
goods  be  brought  on  fhore,  and  to  deliver  them  to  proper  land- 
waiters,  who  are  to  attend  at  landing  them,  to  examine,  tafte, 
weigh,  meafure,  gauge,  number,  &c.  according  to  the  nature 
thereof;  and  to  take  an  account  of  the  quantities  and  qualities, 
in  order  to  adjuft  the  duties  to  be  paid  :  but,  that  land  waiters 
may  be  prepared  to  take  an  account  of  the  examination  and  de¬ 
livery,  when  the  (hip  is  reported,  a  blank  book  is  to  be  deliver¬ 
ed  to  each  whom  the  collector  fhall  appoint  to  fee  fuch  fh ip  dis¬ 
charged;  the  title  to  be  as  follows: 

Cuftom-houfe,  Southampton, 

8th  day  of  January,  J730. 

This  book,  containing  twelve  leaves,  delivered  to  Mr.  A.  B. 
land-waiter,  to  take  an  account  of  the  delivery  of  the  lading  of 
the  Providence  of  London,  James  Bell  matter,  from  Holland, 
reported  the  8th  day  of  January,  1730. 

B.  C.  Colle&or. 

And  as  to  (hips  that  do  not  report,  &c.  every  land-waiter 
mutt  have  a  general  pocket-book  delivered  to  him,  to  enter  all 
warrants  directed  to  him  for  delivery  of  goods.  The  title  as 
follows  : 

1  his  book,  containing  one  hundred  leaves,  delivered  to  Mr. 
A.  B.  land-waiter,  to  take  an  account  of  the  delivery  of  all 
goods  landed  out  of  fuch  Ihips  as  do  not  report. 

B.  C.  Colle&or. 

In  the  landing,  examining,  and  delivery  of  all  goods  and  mer¬ 
chandizes,  it  mutt  be  carefully  obferved, 

1.  That  none  be  landed  or  delivered  without  a  proper  war¬ 
rant;  otherwife  they  are  liable  to  feizure. 

2.  That  no  more  bedelivered  than  what  the  land-waiters  have 
perfeft  warrants  for  ;  and  if,  upon  examination  of  fuch  dry 
goods  as  pay  duty  by  tale  or  meafure,  the  importer  appears  to 
have  endorfed  Ihort,  they  mutt  be  feized  :  but,  in  cafe  of  fhort 
entries  upon  goods  paying  duties  by  weight  or  gauge,  the  land- 

waiters 


I 
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waiters  mufl  give  the  merchant  an  account  in  writing,  that  he 
may  make  a  poft  or  additional  entry  of  it,  befoi  e  the  goods  be  taken 
oft  the  keys,  unlefs  the  quantity  fhort  entered  be  very  fmall, 
which  may  be  entered  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpofe  in  the 
cuftom-houfe,  that  the  collector  may  know  the  quantity  and 
quality,  to  demand  the  duties  of  the  merchant;  which  the  land- 
waiters  are  to  fee  pofted  the  next  day  at  fartheft,  though,  in 
itriCinefs,  they  are  not  to  give  any  credit;  and  to  prevent  it, 


When  pofted. 


No.  47.  Lady-day  ) 
quarter,  1731.  5 


Sv“r"f„y“hr.^fl'+  ^  af"r  °f  ^7  month, 

the  preceding  ^  andu  1 comptroller  a  lift  of  all  {hips  cleared 

ou.  fix  dayAr/tt  "-ere 

>nto  the  reafons,  and  charge  the  off  ’  h  are  to  enquire 

fttch  credit,  and  fend  their  anfvvers  to  the  COnceUecJ  ,n  giving 
their  obfervations.  commiffioners,  with 

T  p  f  f  i  r  ^  f°rm  °f  thC  P°ft‘entry  book  ™y  be  as  follow; 

terdarrf  Providence  oP  London,  James  Bell  mafter,  from  Rot- 


vs: 


Poft  on  No.  ij. 


George  Hunt. 


20th  of  February,  1730. 

Juniper  berries. 

C.  qrs.  lb. 

3  :  3  :  *4 

3:0:  4 


Delivered 

Entered 


Short 


o  :  3  ;  10 


C.  D.  Land- waiter* 


No.  38.  Lady-day  1 
quarter,  1731.  } 


27th  of  February,  1730. 
In  the  Providence  aforefaid. 

Poft:  on  No.  25. 

Crop  Madder. 

_  C.  qrs.  lb. 

Delivered  23  :  2  ;  7 
Entered  20  ;  o  ‘ 


o 


Old  Iron. 

Tons  C.  qrs.  Jb. 
5  :  17  :  3  :  H 
5  ;  00  :  o  ;  00 


Daniel  Fuller 

Broken  Gla fs. 
C.  qrs.  Jb. 


20 


x 

o 


o 

o 


Short  —  31217 


Pearl  Barley. 
C.  qrs.  lb, 
9:0:7 
8:0:0 


l7  :  3  :  14 


3.  That  the  account  of  all  goods  mail  be  taken  in  the  proper 
books,  at  the  time  of  examination,  &c.  and  not  in  any  other 
books,  or  loofe  papers.  1 

4’  JhaEthe  ,marks  and  numbers  of  all  cafks,  &c.  muft  be 
carefully  obferved,  and  placed  to  the  proper  merchant’s  accounts  ; 
and  each  day  s  work  compared  with  the  account  taken  bv  the 
merchant,  his  fervant,  cooper,  &c.  1 

Alhaf/°L°ds  are  n0t  t0  be  brought  ^  the  warehoufe,  with- 
jbill  of  fight,  or  other  warrant,  or  confent  of  the  furveyor 

xnderjm  hand  and  the  land- waiter’s  book.  J  ’ 

6.  That,  upon  any  mifiake  in  taking  account  of  any  goods, 
he  land  waiters  are  not  to  crafe  their  books,  but  ftrike  the  pen 
hrough  the  error,  and  make  true  figures,  &c.  and  write  the 

7.  That  the  land  furveyor  duly  attend  at  the  water- fide,  and 

requently  every  day  infpedl  the  land-waiters. 

•  8'  aft,er  Payment  of  the  new  duties,  and  before  de 

ivery  of  any  h.des  and  fkins  liable  to  thofe  duties,  the  fame  are 
0  be  ftamped  witn  a  hammer  and  ftamp,  to  be  kept,  when  not 
s  ufe,  under  feparate  locks  of  the  colledor  and  comptroller 

9.  I  hat  after-payment  of  new  duties,  and  before  delivery 
f  linens  chequered,  ftnped,  printed,  painted,  ftained,  or  dyed 
ley  are  to  be  ftamped  with  a  proper  feal,  to  be  kept  as  before  • 
nd  after  entry  and I  being  ftamped,  the  land-waiter  is  to  keep 

x  account  in  his  book,  which  is  to  be  marked  by  the  land- 
irveyor.  J 

10.  If,  on  examination  of  goods  at  delivery,  the  merchant 

bave  0Ver-ent^ed»  the  following  regulations. muft  be 
ferved,  to  procure  repayment ;  and  tho’ he  fhould  be  over- 
tered  °n  fome,  and  fhort  on  others,  the  one  muft  not  be  de- 
ded  from  the  other,  but  a  poft-entry  be  made  for  what  is  fhort 

the  over-entry  obtained  as  before-mentioned,  being  as  follows 

l.  Un  the  face  of  the  warrant,  at  bottom,  muft  be  certified 
le  quantity  over-entered  thus  : 

The  merchant  is  over- entered  thirty- three  pounds  ofthrownfiJk 

B.  C.  C.  D.  Land- waiters. 


8  •  1  :  o  1:0:7 

Wl  C.  D.  Land-waiter. 

dred  ,„d°fix.y  po„Js J7&  f°r  ,h"eh™: 
der-written  did  exam  ne  S  Sk  5  and  ^’e  the- officers  un- 

ftid  flxip.  and  f„'X„Tr  £,,hf  “"g  »«  of  the 

feven  pounds:  fo  that  the  fair!  mfr  h  u  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  pounds  of  thrown  fil^  '  rdchant  bas  ovet--entered  thirty- 
the  truth  thereof,  he  hath  mart  J“rthei  manifeftation  bf 

other  perfon  to  his  u fe  nr?  -?1,  ’  1  hat  neithcr  he*  ™rany 
entered  aboard  the  faid  ^  gC’  ba^  goods  lo  over¬ 

payment  of  cuftom.  Dated^’t  the  ^  a ^  pbice  landed>  without 
the  x6th  of  March,  1730.  P  Cuftom'houfc,  Southampton, 

A.  B.  Surveyor, 

killings  and  one  penny  half-penny  -  _  J1 

TDoundWfivU^m-y  t0  be  rCpaid’  amoimts  to  ^e  ) 

The  “  ftihffrf^1  k  gS  and  °ne  penn7  balf-penny  $  1 
elL  fb  f-y  t0  befepaid  for  the  Pame?  amounts  to  7 
The13-’  r  ande,ghtpence  balf-penny  -  f° 

fivJpence  7  ™°“mS.  “  feyn«“  and  ,  q 

Tilien^P°ft  il6?f’  amounts  to  °ne  pound,  five  fhft-  , 

Jmgs,  and  nine  pence  farthing  -  _  [  1  5  9* 
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On  the  back  of  the  warrant  the  merchant,  his  fervant,  or 

=  occafioUn  oTih  “  ‘h'  T*amit>’  of  goods  received,  and 
t  occaiion  of  the  over-entry,  thus  : 

•fenken'un  7^7  That  neither  f  i if  the  goods 

'd  nor  A  Ry  ,1  '  °'  T”U  'her'  muft  be  '^wife 

to  his  nfc  dH  oor  any  other  perfon  for  him, 

an  three  h  '  ,  h'S  "“''■dgc  or  belief,  receive  any  more 
ned  nor  I, I’d  tw'W-f«en  pounds  of  the  filk  within  men- 
P  and  th^t  fhi“y  m°re  °Ut  °ctl,e  wi,hin  menti°ned 

Hng  up  the  ^  °CCar,0ne,J  by  a  *  “ 

Jurat  ,b°  die  Martii,  ,73o,  SiS"'d-James  Crofs. 

coram  me  D.  E.  Coliettor. 

*  Or  any  otber'occafion,  as  may  be  the  cafe. 

Underneath  which  oath  muft  be  certified  as  follows: 

rchanref-amina-t,0n’  3f  aP°  by  affidavit  above,  we  find  the 
3  over~cntered  thirty-three  pounds  of  throwm  filk. 

terflfi/soi  c  e  ^  ,  B.  C.  C.  D.  Land -waiters, 
-ert.fred  the  1 6th  of  March,  X730. 

ij.  ourveyor. 

r0L.  X, 


D.  E.  Collecior,  E.  F.  Cufiomer,  F.  G.  Comptroller. 

t,  .  .  Southampton,  17  March,  1730. 

Received  of  the  honourable  the  commiffioners  of^ 

rnll?^7  S  ,CuiomSj  b7  the  hands  of  D.  E.  their  1 

ftnl!i^0r  m  'rX  5  P°rt’  tbe  fuW  °f  Hve  P°unds  h  4  14 

SmiwonTnny,\r“fanhi^>inf"uofj 

Witnefs  JameS  Crofs‘ 

F .  G.  Comptroller. 

difltr  b?  rre  iC  dmies  are  rcpai<,t  lhe  ,:n,ry  'nwards  muft  be 
dlfcharged  tor  the  over-entered  goods,  by  writing  them  off  in 

the  margin  of  the  book  :  and  the  whole  Jntered  fn  book, To  be 

after  ftewm'  PUrP°"  by  th'  COllea°r  ani1  “"’P'roller,  a,  here- 

ir.  that  all  goods  are  to  be  entered  as  found  :  if  therefore 
on  exammatton.of  any  *  poundage  goods,  except  tobacco  thev 
appear  ,0  have  recewed  damage,  &c.  fo  as  to  preiudke  the 
merchant  m  the  fale  of  them,  proper  allowances  muft  be  made 
but  never  m  confideratton  of  the  meannefs;  but,  if  the  meS 
chant  ,s  not  fatrsfied  with  the  allowance,  then  the  colleSor 
and  any  other  pttncpx,  „fi!cer  with  him>  a|>poim  ,wf 

i  ith  Rule  of  the  book  of  rates. 

b  Q-  different 
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different  merchants  upon  their  oaths,  to  adjuft  the  allowance: 
the  form  of  the  oath*4s  follows: 

A.  B.  and  B.  C.  of  Southampton,  foap  makers,  do  feverally 
make  oath,  That  they  have  viewed  and  examined  the  datriaged 
foap  imported  by  Henry  Shaw,  jn  the  Welcome  of  London, 
George  Crifp  matter,  from  Leghorn,  entered  the  3d  of. March 
1730,  and  that  according  to  the  bell:  of  their- (kills  and  judg¬ 
ments  (being  experienced  in  the  nature  and  value  of  fuch  goods) 
they  do  adjudge  and  believe,'  that  the  faid  !oap  is  lefl'ened  one 
fifth  part  of  it’s  true  value  by  the  damagejt  has  received. 


A.  B. 

B.  C. 


Jurat  apud  Southampton,  1 1  die 
Martii  1730,  cor  am  nobis 

C.  Q.  Collector.' 

D.  E.  Comptroller. 

Whereupon  the  officers  or  other  perfons  who  have  adjufted  the 
damage,  are  to  certify  the  fame  bn  the  back  of  the  warrant,  thus. 

We  have  viewed  fixteen  chefls,  containing  forty-  one  hundred, 
three  quarters,,  and  (even  pounds' of  hard  foap,  landed  by  virtue 
of  this,  and  one  other  warrant,  bearing  date  the  tenth  niftant, 
and  do  find  the  fame  damnified,  .and  decayed  bv  fait  water,  or 
otherwife,  that  we  judge  the  quantity  of  one  fifth  part  fit  to  be 
allowed  for  damage.  Certified  the  eleventh  of  Match  1730* 

A.  B.  Surveyor.  .  g- 1  Land- waiters,  &c. 

Which  allowances  for  damage  muff  be  always  made  upon  the 
Levs,  or  in  the  king’s  warehoufe,  immediately  after  theland- 
of  the  goods,  and  before  .taken  into  the  merchant’s  pof- 
feffion  :  and'the  quantity  allowed  not  deducted  from  that  fhort 
entered  (if  any)  but  a  pofi  entry  made  for  it;  and  a  certificate 
for  repayment  of  the  goods  allowed  for  damage 


as  follows : 


We  whofe  names  are  underwritten,  being  officers  thereunto 
appointed  by  the,  cbmmiffioners  of  his  majefty’s  cuftoms-,  do 
atteft  and  certify,,  that  we  have  viewed  fixteen  chefts,  contain¬ 
ing  forty-one  hundred  weight,  three  quarters  and  feven  pounds, 
ofihard  foap,  part  of  twenty-'fotir  chefts,  containing  fifty-eight 
hundred  weight,  three  quarters,  and  feven  pounds  of  hard  foap, 
entered  by  Henry  Shaw,  in  . two  warrants  palled  in  the  cuftom- 
houfe,  the  third  and  tenth  days  of  March  prefent,  in  the  fhip 
Welcome  of  London,  George  Crifp  matter,  from  Leghorn,  and 
do  find  them  fo  damnified  and  decayed,  that  we  do  judge  the 
quantity  of  *  one  fifth  part  to  be  a  reafonable  allowance  for  dam¬ 
age,  [f  and  increafe  of  weight ;]  and  accordingly  did  e'ndorfe  the 
fame  upon  the  original  warrant  aforefaid ;  which,  upon  allow¬ 
ance  thereof  by  the  col'leftor,  is  to  be  cancelled.  Dated  at  the 
cuftom-houfe,  Southampton,  the  twelfth  day  of  March  1730. 

A.  B.  Surveyor.  B.  C.  £  Land_waiters. 

*  Or  fometimes  a  certain  quantity  is  allowed  upon  the  whole,  as 
one,  two,  &c.  hundred  weight,  Sec. 
t  If  the  goodsdeferveit  and  the  allowance  be  upon  that  account. 

On  the  back  muft  be  wrote  the  particular  duties  to  be  repaid, 
with  the  merchant’s  receipt,  thus : 


fhillings  and  ten  pence  - 

The  new  iubfidy  amounts  to  one  pound  three 
fhillings  and  ten  pence 

The  one  third  fubfidy  amounts  to  feven  fhillings 
and  eleven  pence  farthing 

The  two  third  fubfidy  amounts  to  fifteen  fhillings 
and  ten  pence  three  farthings 

The  new  duty  on  foap,  &c.  amounts  to  feven 
pounds  fixteen  fhillings  and  one  penny 

The  additional  duty  .on  foap,  Sec.  amounts  to 
three  pounds  eighteen  fhillings  and  an  halfpenny 
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D.  E.  Collector.  E.  F.  Cuftomer.  F.  G.  Comptroller. 

Southampton,  the  14th  of  March  1730. 

Received  of  the  honourable  the  commiffioners  of'l 
his  majefty’s  cuftoms,  by  the  hands  of  D.  E.  their  / 
col  left  or  in  this  port,  the  fum  of  fifteen  pounds  five  V  15  5  7~ 

fhillings  and  feven  pence  halfpenny,  in  full  of  this  \ 
certificate  -  -  -  -  J 

Witnefs  Henry  Shaw. 

F.  G.  Comptroller. 

But,  before  the  duties  are  repaid,  the  entry  inwards,  referred 
to  in  the  faid  certificate,  muft  be  difeharged  for  fo  much  goods  as 
were  allowed  for  damage,  by  writing  off  in  the  margin  of  the 
book :  and  the  whole  entered  in  particular  hooks  kept  for  that 
purpofe. 

6 


12.  That  though  no  allowance  be  made  to  the  imparteh'  of  1 
tobacco,  for  damage  or  quality,  yet  if,  on  delivery,'  any  pare  : 
appears  to  be  damaged,  and  the  merchant  is  not  willing  to  earner 
and  pay,  or  fecure  the  duties,  he  may  refule  the  whole,  qr  le-  '  | 
aarate  the  damaged  part  (but  not  the  ftalk  from  the  leaf)  by'cut- 
ting  off  from  the  hogfheads,  See.  what  he  flefufes  to  cuter,  &c. 
which  any  three  or  more  principal  officers  may  caufe  to  be  burnt, 
or  deftroyed  :  and  a  certificate  of  it  be  made  out'as  follows :  . 

\  9  %  *  'V  »  *  \  ,|  '  »  M  #  ^  * 

4  *'.v  *  *  *  %+%  »i 

Thefe  are  to  certify,  That  Dennis  Dove  of  Southampton*  , 
merchant,  did,  on  the  third  day  t>f* February*  1^30/  enter  one 
hundred  and  fifty hogfheads  of  Britifh  plantation  tobacco,  in'  .. 
the  fhip  Olive  Branch  of  Liverpool,'  Giles  Ellis,  maftef,  from* 
Virginia,  containing  ninety  thoufand  pounds;  and,  vyhereas 
the  Arid  Dennis  Dove  .hath  feparat^d,  from  nine  .the  faid 
hogiheads,  one  thoufand  three  hundred  fifty- tvyo  pounds  of  da-' 
maged  tobacco,  and  delivered  the  fame  to-the  proper, officer  to 
be  burnt,  and  defires  to  be  allowed  one  halfpenny  foqqVery  pound 
of  fuch  damaged*,  tobacco,  dor  wHich.he  refufes  to  pay  or  fecure’ 
the  full  duties,-  pu.rfuant  to  an  aft  in  the  riint-lvyear  of  h is  late 
majefty.  For  the  better  fecuring  and  afeertaining  the  duties  on 
tobacco  :  his  hereby  further  certified,  That  we  have  viewed  the  i 
faid  tobacco,  and,  according  to  the  beft  of  our  jujgments,  it 
hath  received  damage  on  board,  or  by  fome  accident  ftnee  the 
(hip’s -arrival,  by  which  the  merchant  is  intitled  to  the  faid  al-'  j 
lowance;  which  is  not  made  in  confideration  of  any_  other  da-*'1 
mage,  or.  for  meannefs  of  the  tobacco,  and  does  not  exceed 
thirty  fhillings  for  ail  the  tobacco  in  any  one  of  the  faid  nine 
hogfheads,  as  limitted  by  the  faid  aft.  Dated  at  the  Cuftom- 
houfe,  Southampton,  the  eighteenth  day  of  February,  1730.,' 

A.  B.  Surveyor.  , 

B. C.K  ,  - 

j-j  >•  Land- waiters. 

^  y  >  v  v » *  .v  ■  * :  \  r 

The  chief  laws  relative  to  the  Damages  of  goods  imported. 

Damages  on  goods  imported  (except,  tobacco  and  wines) 
are  to  be  adjufted  by  two  indifferent  merchants  upon  oath,  ta 
be  chofen  by  the  principal  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  Sic.  Seo.i 
the  Rules,  Orders,  and  Directions,  concerning  the  regu-; 
lations  of  the  bufinefs  of  the  cuftom-houfe,  figned  by  Harbot-' 
tie  Grimfcone,  Bart.  Speaker  of  the  houfe  of  Commons,  at 
the  end  of  letter  A,  rule  11. 

The  chief  laws  relating  to  Deal-Boards.  v/*'  j* 

Deal-Boards,  fir-timber,  may  not  be  imported  from  the 
Netherlands,  or  Germany,  on  forfeiture  of  the  fhip  andi 
goods,  13  and  14  Car.  II.  cap.  11.  §.  23.  except  deal- 
boards,  fir-timber,  fir-planks,  and  mails  of  the  growth  of  Ger¬ 
many,  which  may  be  imported  from  thence  only  by  jBritifti, 
in  Britifh  built  fhips,  owned  by  Britifh,  upon  payment  of  the 
like  duties,  as  if  from  Norway,  6  Geo.  I,  cap.  15.  §.  1,  2,  3. 

Debentures.  See  the  article  Debentures. 

Denmark.  The  trade  thither  free  to  all  perfons,  25  Car,( 

II.  cap.  7.  §.  6. 

Diamonds,  jewels,  pearls,  and  precious  ftones,  to  pafs  free 
inwards  and  outwards  without  warrant  or  fee,  6  Geo.  II  | 
cap.  7.  §.  i»  . 

Discounts  allowed  the  importers,  on  payment  of  the  du-ij 
ties.  See  the  rules,  orders,  and  direftioris  at .  the  end  pjj 
letter  A,  See. 

Drawbacks  on  foreign  goods.  "  See  the  article  Draw| 
backs,  and  the  latter  end  of  letter  A. 

Drugs.  See  Book  of  Rates,  and  the  latter  end  of  th  j 
letter  A. 

Duties  in  general.  See  the  latter  end  of  letter  A. 
Dyeing-Goods  exempted  from  the  new,  one  third  and  ty] 
third  fubfidies,  and  the  additional  duty  on  fpice,  & c.  are  allur,, 
of  all  forts,  antimonium,  (except  crudum)  Britifh  .berries  frern 
the  plantations,  cakelack,  caflumba,  copperas  of  all  forts,  Frencij 
berries,  grain,  or  fcarlet  powder,  grains  of  Portugal  or  rot;f 
grains  of  Seville  in  berries,  litharge  of  all  forts,  platain,  fal| 
petre,  weld,  woad,  3  and  4  Ann.  cap  4.  §.  8.  1  ,Geo.  I.  ca|f 
43*  §•  3  Which  may  be  imported  free  of  all  duties,  provide 
entry  and  other  requifites  of  law  be  performed  as  before,  a:jn 
agaric,  annotto,  antimonium  crudum,  aqua  fords,  argol 
arlenic,  bayberries,  brafil-wood,  braziletto  wood,  cochenea 
cream  of  tartar,  fuftic,  galls,  gum  arabic  or  gum  fenecB 
indico  of  all  forts,  ifinglafs,  litmus,  logwood,  madder  of  <3 
forts,  madder-roots,  Nicaragua- wood,  orchal  or  orchelia,  ora| 
chelica  (or  Spanifh  weed)  pomegranate  peels,  red  wood,  faffioij 
fal  armoniac,  fal  gem,  fapan  wood,  red  faunders,  fhumacl 
fticklack,  tumlole,  valonia,  verdigreafe  ;  but  on  failure  cf  t| 
aforefaid  requifites,  are  to  pay  as  formerly.  3  and  4  Ann.  c<| 

4.  §.  8.  8  Geo.  I.  cap.  15.  §.  19. 

Foreign  dyeing-goods,  liable  to  duty  outwards.  See  Boj 
of  Rates.  ■ 
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v.  EAR 

A  R  T  H,  a  due  knowledge  of  the  nature  hereof,  ad- 
miniftering  matter  for  the  benefit  of  divers  kinds  of 
traffic,  it  may  be  ufeful  to  give  the  man  of  bufinefs 
fuch  an  idea  thereof,  that  he  may  poffibly  reap  fome 
advantage  by  it.  See  Agriculture,  Husbandry, 
Farming. 

Our  knowlege  of  the  earth  reaches  but  little  below  it’s  fur- 
face.  So  far  as  men  have  ever  dug,  it  appears  a  compages 
of  numerous  folid  fubftances,  ranged  in  a  uiforderly  manner, 
feemingly  to  us ;  which  may  be  phyfically  neceffary,  to  af¬ 
ford  different  partitions  or  beds,  of  foil,  gravel,  clay,  ftone, 
coal,  marcafites,  ores,  gems,  &c.  each 


ferving 


as  a  matrix 


Ft 


to  the  other,  and  all  affording  no.  inconfiderable  articles  for 
commerce. 

By  the  ordinary  ufe  of  the  word  earth,  is  meant  the  foil, 
mould,  or  coat,  wherein  vegetables  grow.  This  coat,  which' 
reaches  but  a  fmall  depth,  is  the  feat  of  vegetation  ;  and  an 

*  analyfis  of  this  earth,  or  garden  mould,  may  not  a  little  con- 

*  tribute  to  fome  beneficial  improvements  in  agriculture. 


E  x 


periment 


I. 


Take  two  pounds  of  frefh,  black,  and  rich  garden  mould, 
and  ftir  it  well  in  two  quarts  of  fair  water,  gently  warmed  ; 
then  let  the  groffer  part  fettle  to  the  bottom,  and  filtre  the  li¬ 
quor  through  cap-paper,  and  you  will  find  that  it  will  pafs 
confiderably  muddy,  or  impregnated  with  the  finer  parts  of 
the  earth,  which  it  would  not  eafily  depofit  upon,  many  days 
ftanding  in  a  quiet  place. 


R 
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The  defign  of  the  experiment  is  to  obtain  a  proper  liquor  for 
difcovering  the  matter  which  the  earth  affords  to  plants  in  ve-i 
getation,  or  the  natural  juices  and  natural  falts  of  garden 
mould ;  becaufe  nothing  feems  capable  of  riling  in  vegeta¬ 
tion,  but  what  is  foluble  in  moderately  warm  water,  and  will 
pafs  the  pores  of  paper,  fomewhat  in  the  fame  manner  as  it 
does  the  natural  abforbing  veffels,  or  ftrainers  of  a  plant!* 
Whence  the  filtred  liquor,  in  the  preceding  experiment,  may 
be  examined  chemically  j  as  by  evaporation,  or  the  way  of 
trying  mineral  waters,  &c. 

In  regard  to  the  methods  of  affaying  Clays,  Coal,  Mar- 
.*c asite.  Ores,  Gems,  &c.  fee  thefe  refpedlive  articles. 

Experiment.  II. 

A  general  analyfis  of  common  water. 

(There  being  few  fpecies  of  earth  from  which  fome  degree  of 
an  aqueous  quality  is  not  diftillable  }  and  water  being  an 
auxiliary  inftrument  to  vegetation  in  conjunaion  with  har¬ 
den  mould,  it  may  be  ufeful  to  thofe,  who  would  aim  at  im¬ 
provements  in  agriculture  of  any  kind,  to  give  the  analyfis 
of  this  adhve  fluid  body,  as  united  with  earth,  rather  than  as 
leparately  confidered. 

Common  water,  being  put  into  the  exhauffed  receiver  of  the 
air-pump,  th'rows  up  numerous  bubbles,  and  explodes ;  and, 
therefore,  contains  what  may,  by  way  of  diftinaion,  be 
called  aether,  or  fpirit.  •  „ 

It  contains  alfo  a  merely  aqueous  part,  diltina  from  tether, 
and  the  earthy  fediment,  as  appears  from  diftilled  common 

water. 

It  contains  a  dry  folid  matter,  which  is  either  earthy  or  fa- 
line,  as  appears  upon  a  full  evaporation  ;  and  from  the  infides 
of  tea-kettles,  which,  after  long  ufe,  are  lined  with  a  ftony 
matter,  that  beats  off  in  flakes,  or  crufty  pieces. 

That  water  is  accounted  beft  and  wholfomeft,  which  is 
light*®  moft  fpirituous,  and  freeft  from  earthy  fediments  ; 
and  thefe  properties  are  ufually  found  in  pure  rain  water : 
this  being  naturally  diftilled  from  the  ocean  and  rivers,  or  by 
the  fun  s  heat  raffed  up  into  the  atmofphere,  from  whence  it 
is  returned,  much  after  the  manner  of  diftillation. 

nC1 ihe,r,  Cr3n  th.e  9ua,lties  0>:  earth  be  duly  confidered,  ab¬ 
stractedly  from  it’sconftant  attendant,  the  atmofphere.  This 
is  a  kind  of  dry  fluid,  no  lefs  effential  to  the  earth  than  the 
moiit  one.  It  feems  as  heterogeneous  as  the  earth  or  water 
though  mote  ratified.  It  is  diffimilar  in  it’s  parts,  like  the 
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body  of  the  earth  j  and  has  fomething  analogous  to  beds,  or 
particular  portions,  abounding  with  different  kinds  of  efflu¬ 
via,  according  to  the  difference  of.  the  countries  and  places 
over  which  it  extends.  Thus  over  mount  iEtna,  or  other 
Volcano’s,  it  muft  neceffarily  be  impregnated,  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  certain  mineral  waters', „  with  the  fumes  of  burning 
minerals}  over  the  ifland  Ceylon,4  with  aromatic  effluvia  ° 
over  London  with  the  finoak  of  fea-coal,  &c. 
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III. 


A  general  analyfis  of  the  air,  as  haying  a  clofe  connexion 
with  the  earth. 

That  the  air  is  an  ela'ftic  fluid,  appears  by  it’s  diftendin^ 
bladders,  and  breaking.-glaffes -in  the-  exhaufted  receiver  of 
~  the  air-pump,,  2.  That  it  is  effential’ to  life, 'appears  by 
animals  dying  without  it.  3.  That  it  may  receive  invifible 
influence  or  alteration,  as  well  as  vifible  effluvia,  appears' 
from  it’s  becoming  poifonous  by  pafflng  through  fire,, and  by 
containing  grofs.lmoak,  and  the  fine  particles  of  fermenting 
or  putrefying  bodies:  and  4.  That  it  is  naturally  a  com¬ 
pound,  appears  by  the  water  it  depofits  in  dry  fait  of  tartar 
and  by  changing  the  colours  of  various  bodies.— The  earth 
and  air  Continuing  infeparabjy  conjoined,  the  one  muft  ne¬ 
ceffarily  participate  of  the  qualities  of  the  other. 

Of  the  earth  in  regard  to  vegetation. 

The  earth’s  furface  is  generally  found  covered  with  verdure 
01  a  vegetable  coat,  and  in  fome  places  with  fand,  duft  and 
mud.  * 

Under  this  fuperficial  coat,  there  ufually  lies  a  bed  of  mould 
or  under-turf  earth,  of  different  depths,  from  one  foot  to 
two,  three,  or  more,  in  different  places.  This  mould  or 
under- turf  earth,  is  the  proper  matrix  of  vegetables. 

Experiment  I. 

Take  four  pounds  of  freffi,  black,  and  crumbly  garden  mould, 
efteemed  the  beft  fort,  and  what  has  lain  fome  time  expofed 
to  the  atmofphere,  and  not  been  exhaufted  in  vegetation 

rvmeithe  fame  l"faIr  boiling  water,  ’till  all  that  is  capable 
of  cliliolution,  and  imbibition  by  the  water,  may  be  fo 

Having  thus  obtained  a  lixivium,  or  folution,  filtre  th*e  fame 
through  thick  double  paper,  in  order  to  obtain  it  tranfparent 
at  leaft  free  from  any  grofs  terreftrial  parts,  that  might  other- 
wife  fodge  therein.— This  folution  contains  all  the  parts  of  the 
fubjecr  that  are  foluble  in  boiling  water. 

To  bring  thefe  parts  to  a  clofer  juxtapofition,  that  they  may 
manffett  themfelves  to  the  ferffes,  and  particularly  to  the 
tafte,  exhale  away  the  more  aqueous  fluid  in  the  form  of  a 
vapour,  and  compare, the  concentrated  folution,  with  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  former  that  remained  unevaporated,  and  you’ll 
find  it  tafte  more  (aline,  J 

To  gam  a  fuller  information,  evaporate  a  portion  ftil!  hi>her 
and  fet  it  to  cryftallize,  to  fee  if  any  fait  would  fhoot,  which 
will  adminifter  great  infight  into  the  qualities  of  the  earth 
you  would  aflay.  See  the  article  Assay,  in  regard  to  mi- 
neial  earths. 

To  a  part  of  your  filtred  folution,  you  may  add  the  fyrup  of 
violets,  to  difcover  whether  the  folution  be  acid,  alkaline  or 
neutral. 

Wafh  the  remaining  terreflrial  matter  in  feveral  waters,  every 
time  decanting  the  upper  muddy  liquor,  after  a  little  fta'ndin^ 
in  order  to  procure  the  pure  fand  contained  in  the  mould 
which  will  ftill  more  and  more  enlighten  your  judgment-  in 
it’s  nature  and  quality.  J  & 


Remark 

Experiments  of  this  kind  difcover  a 
matrix  earth  of  vegetables  into  it’s 
out  altering  their  natural  form  and 
fhould  feem,  that  a  true  judgment  m 
both  in  general  and  particular,  a 
for  their  artificial  mixture  or 
ample,  if  you  had  any  mould  from 
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either  the  clove  or  the  cinnamon  grows ;  or  from  any  part  of 
Afia,  where  the  tea  grows,  or  America,  where  the  cacao  is 
produced;  we  might  be  directed,  by  this  analyfis,  to  mix  up  a 
mould  that  fhould  referable  it,  for  producing  thefe  vegetables 
in  England.  But,  to  render  thefe  experiments  fuccefsful,  no 
lefs  regard  muft  be  had  to  the  ftate  and  ingredients  of  the  at- 
mofphere,  than  to  the  ftate  and  ingredients  of  the  foil. 

To  render  thefe  fimple  experiments  ftill  the  more  inftru&ive, 
for  difeovering  the  principles  of  vegetation,  and  the  nature 
of  earths  and  plants,  it  were  proper  to  compare  them  with  a 
fimilar  analyfis  of  certain  vegetable  fubje&s. 

Thus  by  bruifing  a  tender  ,  plant,  elixating  all  it’s  foluble 
parts  with  warm  water,  exhaling  the  humidity,  and  fetting 
the  remainder  to  cryftallize,  you'll  obtain  the  native  faline 
parts  of  the  plant,  in  the  form  of  a  folid  fait,  which  appears 
either  of  the  tartareous  or  nitrous  kind,  according  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  plant. 

And,  though  any  alkaline  plant,  as  creffes,  were  watered  in 
it’s  growth  with  a  folution  of  nitre,  which  upon  diftillation 
affords  much  acid  fpirit,  the  plant  would  ftill  prove  alkaline  : 
and  the  fame  holds  of  every  plant  and  fait  hitherto  tried; 
Whence  there  appears  to  be  a  power  in  plants  of  changing 
any  other  fait  into  their  own  ;  which  is  alfo  the  cafe  of  .ani¬ 
mals.  And  hence  we  likewife  find,  upon  experience,  that 
compofts,  abounding  in  fea-falt,  nitre,  or  urinous  falts,  all 
agree  to  promote  vegetation. 

But,  as  there  may  be  certain  more  fixed  parts  naturally  con¬ 
tained  in  mould,  than  will  difiolve  in  boiling  water ;  and  as 
thefe  parts  may  poflibly  be  loofened,  digefted,  and  rendered 
capable  of  afeending  into  vegetables,  by  the  long  continued 
aftion  of  the  fun  and  atmofphere;  it  may  be  ufeful  to  try 
fome  other  analyfis  of  the  fame  fubjedt. 
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without  fume  proportion  of  fait;  which  is  generally  thought 
to  be  the  principle  that  cements  all  earths  together.  And 
the  following  experiments  feem  to  (hew  fome  realon  for  the 
opinion.  ,  ' 


Experiment  II. 
The  analyfis  of  garden  mould  by  fire. 


Weigh  two  pounds  of  garden  mould  of  the  kind  before  de- 
feribed,  and  put  it  into  an  earthen  retort ;  commit  it  to  a 
naked  fire,  working  by  flow  degrees  of  heat  into  a  glafs  re¬ 
ceiver  ;  at  la  ft:  keeping  the  retort  ignited,  for  fome  time. 
There  will  come  over  ( 1.)  a  water  ;  (2.)  an  oil ;  and  (3.)  a 
volatile  fpirit  almoft  like  that  of  hartfhorn  ;  and  (4.)  there 
will  remain  behind  a  dry  caput  mortuum,  or  apparently  fixed 
earth.  . 

Elixate  part  of'  the  caput  mortuum,  and  dry  it,  and  by  tri- 
ture  reduce  the  fame  into  a  fimilar  powder,  with  defign  to  put 
each  parcel  into  a  feparate  pot,  and  expofe  them  to  the  open 
air  for  a  twelvemonth,  to  try  whether  they  would  then  prove 
fertile.  •  , 

By  comparing  this  procefs  with  the  fame  performed  upon  a 
vegetable,^  an  animal,  and  a  mineral  fubftance,  it  appears, 
that  one  hmple  fixed- earth  is  the  bafis  of  all  animal,  vegeta¬ 
ble,  mineral,  andtearthy  matters;  or  the,  true  ftamen,  fup-  1 
port,  and  fkeletop  of  flefh,  bone,  wood,  metals,  and  earths, 
&c,  being  of  itielf  of  a  fixed  and  unalterable  nature. 


Of  bolar  earths. — See  Bole. 


Thefe  earths  are  divifible  into  two  fpecies,  according  as  they 
aie  more  or  lefs  tenacious ;  in  which  light  loam  and  clav 
may  reprefent  them  all.  And  even  thefe  two  feem  only  to 
differ  in  refpea  of  finenefs.or  coarfenefs  of  their  component 
parts,  which  renders  them  more  or  lefs  tenacious  .and  ad- 
henve.  1 


xperimen 


III. 


(V)  Mix  common  loam  into  a  mafs^with  water,  then  drv  if 
wn.ch  will  (hew  that,  compared  with  clay,  it  would  eafiW 
crumble  and  fall  into  powder.  But  (2.)  beating  fome  loam 
fine  in  a  mortar  and  mixing  it  well  with  water,  it  will  cling 
like  clay,  and  when  dried  adhere  much  more  tenacioufly  than 
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This  experiment  {hews  that  loam  and  clay,  or  all  the  bolar 
earths,  are  nearly  the  fame  thing,  when  their  component 
parts,  or  gravelly  and  fandy  matters,  are  reduced  to  the  fame 
degree  of  finenefs :  it  fupplies  us  alfo  with  a  rule  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  art  of  pottery,  and  the  imitation  of  China 
ware.  [See  Porcelain,  and  Pottery.]  This  rule  is 

of  fin  f°r  ^  TthS  emP,0yM,  to  an  extreme  degree 
of  finenefs;  accordingly  porcelain  has  been  imitated  in  Eu- 
rope,  by  tobacco-pipe  clay,  and  other  earths  exceedingly 
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Of  faline  earths. 


X  PERIMENT  IV". 


That  a  faline  matter  may  give  tenacity  and  firmnefs  to  ea^tha 


(1.)  Slack  quick  lime  with  a  fufficient  quantity  'of  water,  toi 
bring  it  into  a  kind  of  pafte.  (2.)  Suffer  the  moifture  to  ex-  1 
hale  gradually,  and  the  lime  will  acquire  a  ftony  hardnefs.Y 
(3.)  Pour  a  larger  quantity  of  water  upon  another  parcel  of, 
quicklime  than  fuffices  to  make  it  into  a  pafte,  decant  the* 
wall,  and  you’ll  find  it  faline.  (4.)  Elixate  the  remaining  ' 
matter  with  feveral  quantities  of  fiefh  water,  to  extraft  all  the  ' 
fait  of  the  lime.  (5.)  Dry  the  calx  thus  deprived  of  it’s 
fait,  and  yod’ll  find  it  has  loft  it’s  tenacity,  and  will  become 
crumbly  or  dufty.  . 
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This  experiment  fhews  the  nature  and  compofition  of  lime  * 
which,  mixed  with  fand,  makes  the  common  mortar  for 
building.  We  fee  it  is  the  alkaline  fait  contained  in  the  lime 
and  either  extricated,  or  produced,  in  calcining  the  lime-ftone* 
that  occafions  the  mortar  to  concrete  and  harden;  and,  where 
the  fait  is  in  it’s  full  proportion,  the  lime  is  ftrongeft,  and  the* 
mortar  hardeft  and  moft  durable.  This  faline  principle  in 
lime  gives  it  an  advantage  over  chalk,  as  a  compoft  for  lands 
exhaufted  of  their  natural  falts  in  vegetation  for  the  alkaline 
fait  of  the  lime,  by  ftrongly  attraaing  the  humidity  of  the  air, 
as  all  falts  do  when  they  begin  to  run  per  deiiquium,  whereby,- 
they  fwell,  dilate,  crumble,  and  open  the  earth  wherein  it 
is  mixed,  in  order  more  kindly  to  adminifter  the  virtues  con-' 
tained  both  in  the  earth  and  the  air  to  the,roots  of  vegetables 
in  general;  whence  it  is  obfervable,  that  the  atmofphere  has 
the  freer  aaion  thereon,  while  the  alkaline  fait  of  the  limei 
becomes  of  a  nitrous  fertilizing  quality.  '  u 

Under  the  general  head  of  faline  earths  may  be  reckoned  all  j 
thofe  that  are  calcined,  or  burned  in  the  fire ;  as  all  the  kinds  ! 
of  lime,  pot-afh,  fait  of  tartar,  foot,  &c.  thefe  being  but. 
es  of  fait  and  earth. 
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Of  fulphureous  earths : 


Such  as  coal,  bitumen,  brimftone,  crude  ores,  marcafites 
brafs  lumps,  mundics,  or  the  like  :  for,  though  thefe  may  , 
be  diftinguifhed  in  refpea  of  leffer  differences,  yet,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  they  are  all  a  compofition  of  fulphur,  uninflammable 
earth,  and  a  fmall  proportion  of  metal.  <>; 

The  analyfis  of  fulphureous  earths  by  an  example  in  mundics. 
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Take  hair  a  pound  of  Cornifh  mundip,  reduced  to  fine  powder, 
and  put  it  into  an  earthen  retort ;  which,  placed  in  a  naked 
fire,  fit  on  a  capacious  receiver,  and  lute  the  jun&ures  well’ 
with  a  mixture  of  loam  and  horfe-dung. — Give  degrees  of 
fire,  up  to  the  ftrongeft.— Let  all  cool,  and  take  ofL— You 
will  find  a  fmall  proportion  of  an  acid  liquor,  exadfly  like  the 
fpirit  of  fulphur  by.  the  bell,  at  the  bottom  of  the  receiver,., 
and  a  confiderable  quantity  of  flowers  of  fulphur  fublinied  to 
the  top.  .  ^ 

The  caput  mortuum  being  taken  out,  and  fluxed  with  half - 
it’s  weight  of  clean  iron  filings,  will  afford  a  metallic  reguline 
fubftance.  Whence  we  fee  that  marcafites  chiefly  'refolve 
into  fulphur,  and  a  more  fixed  earthy  part;  which,  being 
treated  in  the  affay  as  lead  only,  yields  a  proportion  of  metal; 
And  hence,  perhaps,  all  the  pyrites,  brafs  lumps,  marcafites, 
and  mundics,  are  but  cruder  kinds  of  ore;  and,  if  they  could' 
be  brought  to  full  maturity,  they  would  prove  real  ones.  ‘** 
Thefe  marcafites,  upon  long  lying  in  the 'open  air,  attra£l 
the  moifture  thereof,  and  hence  grow  hot,  in  fome  meafure 
diffolve,  from  an  efflorefcence  on  the  furface.;  and,  by  de¬ 
grees,  turn  into  a  vitriol,  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  metal 
they  contain.  .  « 

Thus,  if  that  metal  were  iron,  the  vitriol  becomes  gteen,  or 
martial  ;  if  copper,  blue,  or  cupereous  and  on  this  is 
founded  the  artificial  method  of  making  vitriol,  now  practifed 
in  feveral  parts  of  England.  Moreover, 

From  the  heating,  fuming,  and  firing  of  thefe  fulphureous 
earths,  by  the  moifture  of  the  air,  we  may  learn,  perhaps,' 
tne  origin  of  hot  baths,  mineral  waters,  damps  and  fires  in 
mines :  for  it  is  found  that  a  pile  of  thefe  fulphureous  earths, 
being^  barely  moiftened,  will  at  firft  fmoke,  and  at  length 
take  fire,  and  burn  like  glowing  coals.  » .  _  .  .  1 

This  experiment  likewife  fhews  the  method  of  examiningj 
thefe  marcafites  (winch  have  been  frequently  taken  for  rich  ores  j 
both  in  England  and  elfewhere)  and  of  extra<Sling  the  metali 
they  may  contain,  after  having  firft  feparated  their  fulphur.  jf 
Many  fkilful  metallifts  havq  been  impofed  on  by  the  fpeciousl 
fhew  of  thefe  marcafites,  they  having  ufually  a  great  fpecifi'cl 
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•  gravity,  and  fome  of  them  a  greater  than  real  ones :  fo  that' 
they  may  poffibly  contain  the  matter  of  metals,  though  in  a 

•  crude,  imperfeft,  and  unfixed  flate.  But,  to  bring  this  mat¬ 
ter  to  the  teft,  requires  more  than  ordinary  knowlege  in 

■-  metallurgy.  See  the  articles  Metallurgy,  Assay, 
• '  Marcasite. 

* 

Of  ftony  earths. 

That  ignition  may  deftroy  the  tenacity,  or  cohefion,  of  ftony 
•.  ,  earths,  (hewn  in  alabafter. 

Reduce  about  a  couple  of  pounds  df  foft  alabafter  to  to  fine 
powder;  put  it  into  a  flat  iron  pan,  and  apply  a  foft  heat, 
that  the  matter  may  not  glow,  yet  remain  too  hot  to  be 
touched;  by  which  means' the  powder  will  be  brought  to 
flow,  or  run,  fomething  like  quickffiver  ;  and,  being  gently 
\  ftirred,  will  boil  and  bubble.  If  y6u  let  it  continue  thus, 

,  with  a  foft  heat,  it  will  run  off  the  fpatula,  held  almoft  ho¬ 
rizontally. — Remove.it  ffrom  the  fire  to  grow  cold,  put  it 
V  into  a  glafs;  kept  clofe  flopped,  in  a  dry  place,  as  gvpfum, 

,  •  or  calcined  alabafter. 

■  A  quantity  of.the'gypfum  thus  prepared,  being  brought  into 
f\  a  pappy  confiftence  with  water,  the  humid  mafs  will  foon 
.  become  fo  hard  and  rigid,  as  to  ring,  or  afford  a  clear  found, 
,i  when  ftruck  with  the  finger,  or  any  more  folid  inftrument. 

•  But  a  parcel  of  the  fame  powder,  kept  in  a  ftate  of  ignition 
for  fome  time,  before  it  is  taken  out  of  the  calcining  pan, 

i*  and  being  mixed  with  water,  it  will  acquire  a  loofe,  friable 
:  confiftence,  or  a  much  l?fs  degree. of  tenacity  .than  the  other. 

.  The  unignited  fort,  alfo,  by  being  kept  in  the  open  air,  lofes 
\.  ofit?s  coagulating  virtue  ;  and,  when  once  confolidated  with 
•fj  water,  will  become  unfit  for  the  like  purpofe  again. \  * 

,  Thus  all  the  ftony. earths  that  do*  not  vitrify  in  the  fire  are, 

•  f- by  ignition,  reduced  to  fine  powder:  fo  may  flints  them- 
"  (elves,  by  being.ofcen  ignited  and  quenched  in  water.  Thus 

■  White  marble,  or  cryftaj,  is  reduced  to  a  powder,  fit  for  the 
making  of  pure  white' gtais. 

This  experiment  alfo  fliews  us  am  earthy  matter,  apparently 
fluid  over  the  fire,  that  will  harden  in  water  ;  and  will  ferve 
t?  to  direct  a  further  enquiry  after  cheap  bodies,  that  will  grow 
ftill  harder  under  water,  which  might  prove  of  great  fervice 
in  bridge- works,  water-works,  and  the  like; 

The  prefent  ufe  of  this  preparation  is  for  taking  off  faces,  im- 
»  preffions,  and  figures,  and  the  flopping  of  leaky  pipes  or  vef- 
fels,  that  traufmit  or  contain  water. 

1  he  feveral  earths  hitherto  mentioned  conftitute  an  opake 
aggregate  of  diftindi  qualities  j  fuch  an  one  whofe  parts  are 
no»t  commoveable  by  the  fubtle  motion  of  light  ;  but  there 
is  another  fpecies  of  earths,  that  come  into  a  tenacioufly  co¬ 
hering  aggregate,  and1  admit  of  an  intenfe  and  inherent  mo¬ 
tion  of  their  fmalleft  conftituent  parts. 

'Such  are  gems;-  fome  whereof  are  homogeneous;  and  per¬ 
fectly  transparent,  as-  the  diamond,  ruby,  fapphire,  jacinth, 
emerald,  &c.  to  which  may.  be  added  various  kinds  of  fands 
and  glaffes,  thofe  commonly  called  mettaliine  fluors,  and  the. 
"white  clafs  of  cryftals. 

\  'There  are  other  gems,  that  a  re.  colon  red,  vvhofe'tranfparency 
is  partly  obfcured.by  the  interpofition  of  a  fmall  quantity ’-of 
;  exceedingly  fine  opake  matter j  which,  fometimes  proving 
^  larger  in  quantity,  totally,  obfcures  the  ftones,  renders  them 
opake,  and  poffeffed  of  firmnels,  and  of  exceedingly  bright 
po'iflr.-  See  the  article  Gems,. 

»  There  are  fome  again,  as  it  were,  unequally  mixed  of  thefe 
‘  two.  Of  this  kind  are  all  the  coloured  gems  in  general ;  of 
the  fecond,  the  turquoife,  the  opal,  the  onyx,  the  earned, 

•  the  red  jafper,  &c. — And  of  the  laid,  the  variegated  jafper 

■  and  agate. 

^  Thefe  tranfparent  earths,  whilft  under  a  tremulous  motion 
li  their  aggregate  generation,  are  ftruck  upon  by  the  rays  of 
light,  which  they  again  throw  off  in  the  fame  angle  ;  whence 

•  proceeds  the  fplendor  of  tranfparent  gems,  viz.  from  the  light 

*  "thus  reflected  on  their  furface.  *», 

!  "-Thefe  diaphanous  earths  have  this  tremulous  property  in  com- 
|  mon  with  fonorous  earths,  as  approximating  thereto,  either 
in  the  individual  tenuity  of  their  whole  fubftance,  or  fome 
principle  thereof :  for,  as  the  corpufcles  that  are  capable  of 
being  impelled  by  the  light  of  the  fun,  moving  the  rays  of 
the  air,  muftneeds  be  greatly  attenuated  ;  fo  thefe  corpufcles, 
which,  in  the  aggregate,  ate  movable  by  fo  fubtle  a  tremu¬ 
lous,  or  undulatory  motion,  aS  to  vibrate  the  phyfical  lines 
of  the  air,  muft  alfo  neceffarily  be  exceedingly  minute.  But 
fuch  bodies  as  are  either  tranfparent,-  or,  if  opake,  the  molt 
attenuated  metals,  which,  being  concreted  into  an  aggregate, 
are  fo  intimately  combined,  that  a  ray  df  light  can  fcarce  de- 
feend  below  their  furface^  but  it  is  immediately  repelled,  as 
m^y  be  demonftrated  to  the  fenfes  from  optics. 

A  due  knowlege  of  tliofe  gems  depends  upon  two  principal 
things,  viz.  their  hardnefs  and  their  colour.  Their  hardnefs 

■  is  commonly  allowed  to  ftand  in  this  order  :  the  diamond  firft, 
as  moft  compact  of  all  ;  afeer  which  follow  the  ruby,  the 
fapphire,  the  jacinth,  the  emerald,  the  amethyft,  the  garnet, 
the  cameo],  chalcedon,  the  onyx,  the  jafper  ;  after  thefe 
fucceed  the  agate,  porphyry,  and  marble.  This  difference, 
however,  is  not  regular  and  conflant,  but  frequently  varies. 
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Good  cryftals  may  be  allowed  to  fucceed  the  onyx,  but  thfc 
.whole  clals  of  metalline  glaffy -fluors  feems  to  be  ftill  fofter. 

In  point  of  colour,  the  diamond  is  valued  for  it’s  tranfparen- 
cy,  the  ruby  for  its  purple,  the  fapphire  for  it’s  blue,  the 
emerald  for  it’s  green,  the  jacinth  for  it’s  orange,  the  ame- 
t  y ft  for  its  violet,  the  turquoife  for  it’s  azure,  the  earned 
for  it’sTarnation,  the  onyx  for  its  tawny,  the  jafper,  agate, 
and  porphyry  for  their  vermilion,  green,  and  variegated" co¬ 
lour,  and  the  garnet  for  it’s  tranfparent  blood-red.  = 

All  thefe  geifis,  as  they  .are  fometimes  found  coloured,  or 
fpotted,  along  with  their  tranfparency,  fo  are  they  fometime3 
perfeaiy  limpid  and  coloiirlefs.  ;  in  which  cafe  the  diamond- 
cutter  knows  bow  to  diftinguifti  their  feveral  fpecies,  from 
their  different  degrees  of  hardnefs  upon  the  mi  If.  See  the 
■  article  Diamond. 

For  the  cuttingor  policing  of  gems,  the  fine  powder  of  the 
fragments  of  thofe  that  are  next  in  .  degree  of  hardnefs  is  al¬ 
ways  requifite  to  grind  and  wear  away  the  fofeer;  but,  as 
none  of  them  are  harder  than  the  diamond,  this  can  only  be 
polifhed  with  its  own  powder. 

Mr  Boyle  has  many  curious  obfervations  upon  this  fubjeft  of 
gems,  infpeaking  of  diamonds  that  (hone  in  the  dark  ;  where 
he  finds-  that  'fuch  diamonds  as  are  left  with  fmall  afperities, 
or  inequalities,  upon  their  furface,  through  an  imperfe&ion, 
in  the  polifhing,  have  all  of  them  this  faculty,  viz.  of  Alining 
luminous  in  the  darkeft  places. 

As  to  the  thing  that  ’gives  the  colour  to  gems,  there  are  many 
different  opinions,  or  rather  conjectures.  Whatever  it  be, 
it  is  certainly  a  real  fubftance,  that  variously  reflects  the  light 
in  it’s  motion.  But  that  this  body  ftiould  be  copper,  for  in- 
ftance, '  which  gives  the  fine  blue  to  fapphire,  or  to  lapis  lazu¬ 
li,  becaufe  it  gives  the  like  colour  to  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac, 
feems  the  lefs  probable,  as  this^colour  does  not  abfolutely  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  copper,  but  upon  the  property  of  the  fpirit 
therewith  united  :  for  the,  fame  copper  turns  an  acid  fpirit  of 
a  green  colour ;; and;  with  glafs,  fometimes  makes  a  green, 
fometimes  a  red,  fometimes  a  blue,  and  fometimes  a  black. 
Upon  no  better  foundation  alfo,  perhaps,  (lands  that  opinion 
of  the  garnet,  as  receiving  it’s  polour  from  iron,  becaufe  that 
metal  exhibits  fuch  a  colour  in  it’s'glafs :  for  iron  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  fuch  effeCIs  quatenus  iron  per  fe,  but  as  iron  differently 
prepared  ;  and  fuch  preparations  thereof  are  no  where  to  be 
found  natural :  for  inftance,  the  crocus  martis  with  vinegar, 
&c. 

It  may  be  further  obferved  of  the  bolar  earths,  that  they  are 
a  kind  of  aggregate,- cdnfiftingjjof  numerous  other' leffer  ag¬ 
gregates,  or  feqfible  moleculae  ;  or"indee‘d,  that  they  com¬ 
monly  are  no  more  than  a  rude  heap,  or  heterogeneous  mafs, 
containibgmany  of  the  earths"  abovementioried,  '  both  opake, 
trar/pStenf,'  and'  metalline. 

Whence  it  is -  no  wonder  that  iron,  for  inftance,  by  modern 
experifhents',  has  been  eafily  made  out  of  common  loam: 
,  f©f5  as  irbn  is  an  heterogeneous  body,  tempered  up  with 
much  opake  and  much  vitrefcible  earth,  alone  with  fome 
metalline  parts ;  it  is' not  at  all  improbable  either  that  the 
two  firft  earths,  which  are  found  to  exift  plentifully  in  loam, 
ftiould  be  readily  combined  by  the  addition  of  the  third  ;  or 
that  all  of  them,  being  prefent  together,  Ihould  be  joined  by  a 
fuitable  operation, -.and  Separated  from  the  other  parts  that  do 
not  unite  therewith. 

Upon  the  fame  foundation  depend  thofe  extractions  from  eme¬ 
ry,  blood-ftone,  and  the  crocus  of  iron  itfelf,  whereby  gold 
receives  an  augmentation;  .what  is  thus  extracted,  now  put¬ 
ting. on  a  metalline  form  along  with  the  gold,  and  preferving 
it  upon  moft  trials, -’till  at  length,  by  the.  acceffion  of  the 
metalline  complement,  they  every  one  become  permanent 
and  pej  feCt- gold  ♦ 

*  See  Becher.  Miner.  Arenar.  page  909 — 927. 

To  feparate  thofe  feveral  earths  that  are  fo  blended,  is  a  work 
of  no  little  art,  particularly'  to  get  the  opake,  calcarious,  or 
homogeneous  bolar  earth,  clear  of  that  which  is  tranfparent 
and  vitrefcible.  But  it  is  much  lefs  labour  to  feparate  the 
metalline  parts  from  them  both. 

The  beft  way,  poffibly,  of  feparating  the  finer  earthy  particles 
from  the  larger  fands,  is  by  waffling,  which  alfo  eafily  gets  the. 
fmalleft  metalline  parts  away  from  thofe  of  the  fame  fize,  and 
that  in  a  ftrider  fenfe  are  called  earthy. 

Under  this  head  of  earths  may  be  ranged  thofe  artificial  te¬ 
nacious  clays  called  lut?s,  which  are  commonly  oppofed  to 
the  violence  of  the  fire,  to  hinder  the  efcape  of  fubcile  fub- 
ftances,  and  are  very  neceffary  in  chemical  operations. 

Earths  of  this  kind  are  either  defigned  for  the  making  of  earthen 
veflels,  fuch  as  retorts,  crucibles,  &c.  or  for  coating  over  vef- 
fels  of  glafs,  fo  as  to  defend  them  in  a  naked  fire,  or  for  the 
flopping  of  junctures,  orifices,  of  cracks,  of  receiving,  pre¬ 
ferving,  and  diftilling  veffels,  in  thofe  parts  that  are  fartheft 
from  the  fire. 

There  are  fome  natural  clays  found  fit,  whereof  to  form  vef¬ 
fels  for  diftillation,  fublimation,  calcination,  and  reverbera¬ 
tion,  as  being  well  contempeied  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
a  tenacious  fubftance,  fo  as  to  require  no  previous  preparation 
for  the  hand  of  the  potter,  who  is  to  give  .them  their  figure. 


There 
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There  are  other  clays  that  require  to  be  artificially  tempered, 
to  fit  them  for  this  purpofe.  Thus  thofe  that  when  dry  co¬ 
here  but  loofely,  may  be  mixed  with  a  fuitable  proportion  of 
iron  fcales,  or  filings  ;  and  thofe  that  remain  foft  in  the  fire, 
with  powdered  flints  or  glafs.  Sometimes,  likewife,  a  little 
litharge  is  found  proper,  as  giving  the  veffels  a  greater  degree 
of  tenacity. 

For  crucibles,  and  other  pots  for  the  melting  of  metals,  the 
native  Haffian  earth  is  to  be  generally  preferred,  or  that  of 
Auftria  ;  but  the  Halflan  being  fandy,  and  the  Auftrian  mar¬ 
tial,  this  is  fooneft  preyed  upon,  and  deftroyed  by  falts  and 
antimony,  and  that  by  lead. 

But  as  lead,  and  the  glafs  of  lead,  immediately  break,  or  run 
through  all  forts  of  the  common  crucibles,  thofe  who  have 
occafion  for  violent  fires  (hould  ftudy  the  nature  and  quality 
of  fuch  earths  as  will  the  beft  ftand  the  fire,  and  will  not  vi¬ 
trify  by  the  fulphur  of  ores,  or  the  penetration  of  fluxes.  In 
regard  to  which,  nature  alone,  perhaps,  affords  no  diffindf 
fpecies  of  earth  that  will  effectually  anfwer  fuch  purpofes :' 
whence  we  mull:  call  in  art  and  philofophy  to  our  aid  ;  and 
thofe  who  are  the  beft  acquainted  with  chemical  analyfis  will 
have  the  advantage  over  thofe  who  are  ignorant  therein. 

Of  metalline  earths: 

For  there  are  reafons  to  judge,  that  even  metals  themfelves 
are  but  a  fpecies  of  earths  *,  as  they  both  burn  into  afhes,  and 
melt  into  glafs ;  whilft  their,  metalline  duCtile  form  appears 
owing  to  nothing  more  than  a  certain  proportion  of  fulphur, 
or  oil,'  they  contain  ;  which,  when  burned  out,  leaves  them 
terreftrical  calces,  or  certain  metalline  earths,  of  a  nature  pe¬ 
culiar  to  each  metal.  Thus  we  may  divide  earths  into  two 
general  tribes,  viz.  the  friable  and  the  malleable.  We  have 
gone  through  the  former  fpecies,  the  other  we  (hall  fpeak  of 
under  the  article  Minerology. 

*  See  Becher’s  Phyfica  Subterranea. 
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It  would  be  very  tedious,  and  of  no  great  fignificancy,  to 
enumerate  all  the  particular  differences  of  thefe  earths,  either 
friable  or  otherwife,  or  thofe  that. are  ufed  medicinally,  or  in 
any  other  application.  Thofe  that  are  the  molt  effential  we 
have  noticed,  and  fhall  do  fo,  fo  far  as  we  judge  confiftent 
with  the  nature  of  our  work.  ° 

From  the  foregoing  enquiries  we  learn,  that  the  atmofphere, 
with  it  s  conftituent  parts,  is  a  chief  inftrument  in  promoting 
the  fertilization  of  the  earth,  whereby  all  vegetables,  and 
thence  all  animals  are  fed,  fupported,  and  maintained;  that 
the  mould  for  vegetation  may,  in  fome  meafure,  be  fupplied 
with  the  air  at  different  times,  and  afterwards,  by  lying  im¬ 
mediately  under  the  turf,  receives  whatever  richnefs,  or  fine 
matter,  defcends  from  above,  in  the  form  of  dews,  rains, 
fnow,  bail,  or  other  more  fubtle  and  invincible  conveyance- 
and  that  this  invigorating  fubftance,  foaking  through  the  up¬ 
per  turf,  may  be  thereby  defended  from  the  winds  and  heat¬ 
ing  fun,  as  by  a  fkreen,  for  being  exhaled  too  foon  again 
I  hus  the  atmofphere  appears  to  exercife  a  kind  of  renovating 
power,  fo  as  to  fupply  even  exhaufted  and  barren  foils  with 
frelh  vigour  and  animation,  and  fit  them  for  the  produftion 
of  new  crops.  Which  confiderations  point  out  a  good  rule 
for  recruiting  withered  and  exhaufted  vegetables,  by  expofing 
them  to  a  kindly  atmofphere,  rather  than  by  bare  watering 

of  them,  which  might  only  ferve  to  injure  and  corrupt  them 
the  fooner. 

Hence  fome  capital  directions  may  be  formed  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  hufbandry,  horticulture,  and  the  raffing  and  improv¬ 
ing  of  fruit  and  foreft  trees,  by  finding  the  nature,  compo- 
lition,  and  ingredients  of  the  foil,  wherein  each  kind  of  o-rain 
plant,  and  tree,  is  moft  nourifbed  and  delighted  :  b  ’ 

That  is  poffible,  by  rational  experiments,  to  difcover  the 
beft  kind  of  fteepings  for  grain  and  feed,  and  the  beft  kinds 
of  compofts  and  manure  for  land;  according  to  the  nature 
or  prefent  exigence  of  the  foil,  or  the  fruit  intended  to  be 
produced  ;  or  any  one  particular  fait,  oil,  or  property  to  be 
introduced,  either  into  the  ground  or  the  feed  : 

That  water,  as  well  as  fire,  may  prove  a  ufeful  chemical 
analyzer  in  fome  cafes  : 

That  compofts,  before  they  can  produce  their  effe£b,  muft 

in  fome  degree,  approach  to  the  nature  of  the  foil  they  are 
dehgned  to  improve  :  1 

That  by  earths  are  underftood  fuch  grofs  fubftances  as  are  of 
themfelves  mfoluble  in  water,  and  indeftruftible  in  the  fire 
yet  with  fixed  alkali  melt  into  glafs,  or  with  any  unftuous 
matter  affume  the  form  of  a  metal,  according  to  their  re- 

aPDeDarIm?vtqr?iani1^COn1feqUently’  that  even  earths,  though 

o?Pnecu!i/reXhaUfted  fimPI(Lbodles>  haye  yet  their  refpedive 
or  peculiar  properties  and  effeds  • 

faaclesff  ,fixed apart  of  carth  has  ma"y  inftrumental  ef- 

or  mSi*  nf  y  “  “"g the  air.and»s  forming  the  bed, 

rilffn,0’  bUt,alfo  in  “nftituting  the  folid 
fiances  andTr’d  veS5abl«>  a»™al  and  mineral  bab- 

Sajf  ft “  c  u°eiLVeCMSH°f  8lafs’  *>“• 

3  om  rurnaces,  crucibles,  and  retorts;  and  being, 
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perhaps,  in  itfclf,  the  moft  fixed  and  unchangeable  bodv 
in  nature:  j“.  .7 

That  a  high  degree  of  trituration,  or  reducing  the  particles 
of  certain  bolar  earths,  clays,  and  ftony  earths,  to  an  extreme 
finenefs,  may  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  pottery.  For 
which  purpofe,  trituration,  fifting,  fubfidence  in  water,  and' 
decantation,  might  be  ufed  to  great  advantage.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Pottery. 

That  the  making  of  lime  may  be  improved,  for  the  purpofes 
of  buildings,  manure,  and  water- works,  by  a  due  choice  of 
the  materials,  and  a  fuitable  calcination. 

That  fome  confiderable  ufe  and  improvement  might,  'with 
proper  fkill  and  application,  be  made  in  the  bufmefs  of  brafs 
lumps,  marcafites,  mundics,  and  infinite  other  fpecies  of 

mineral  bodies.  See  Minerology  and  Metallurgy.  , 

That  marcafites,  or  other  minerals,  by  attra&ing  the,  mbi-  i 
fture  of  the  air,  may  be  the  efficient  caufe  of  fubterraneous;  I 
nres,  hot  fprings,  damps  in  mines,  mineral  waters,  &c. 

That  the  matter  of  metals  may  poflibly  be  loofe,  immature 
or  unconcofted,  in  certain  mineral  matters  ;  fo  as  in  the  fire‘ 
to  evaporate  with  the  volatile  fulphur,  or  other  unftuous  un¬ 
fixed  parts  of  the  mineral,  unlefs  detained,  and  brought  to 
greater  perfedion,  either  by  nature  or  art. 

That  fire  may  have  the  fame  effed  as  air  or  tirfieA  qh-  cet- 
tain  ftony  matters,  and  make  them  loofe,  crumbly,  and  ir*. 
coherent.  :  T 

p  i  $  ’  f  jk  %  ^  AffVA  t#  "  *  ^  »  V|*  9, 

Further  Remarks.  T 

On  the  ufefulnefs  of  the  knowlege  of  all.  kinds  of  earths'to 
the  country  gentlemen  in  general.  € 

Under  the  articles  Assay,  Bole,  and  Clays,  we  have' 
already  lhevvn  how  highly  profitable  the  knowlege  of  all 
earths  may  oftentimes  prove  to ;  gentlemen  of  landed  eftates/lft 
in  general ;  that  they  may  oftentimes  have  a  much  larger  ' 
lhare  of  property  within  the  compafs  of  a  few  acres,  than  i 
in  fome  thoufands,  and  yet  be  totally  ignorant  of  the  mat-  '  Ci 
ter,  for  want  of  a  little  turn  and  application  to  ftudies  of 
this  nature.  And  from  the  fimple  and  familiar  experiments  1 
we  have  exhibited,  will  appear,  that  there,  is  neither  any  a 
great  trouble  or  expence  attending  refeafehes  of  this  nature ' 
Whence  one  fhould  prefume  that  gentlemen,  for  their  own  I 
fakes,  for  the  intereft  of  their  pofterity,  would1,  attend  more 
to  the  contemplation  of  nature,  and  pradical  lucrative  philo-  | 

iophy,  than  they  are  generally  wont  to  do.  f  . 

As  I  have  no  little  defire  to.be  of  all  ufe,  accordin'*  to 
the  beft  of  my  fmall  abilities,  to  this  gr^at  clafs  off  the  «, 
community,  I  fhall  not  be  wanting  in  any  pains  to  lay  .  I 
before  them,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  give  them  the  leaft  I 
trouble  and  moft  fatisfadion,  yet  a  good,  relifh  for  thofe''i*™ 
advances  and  improvements  that  have  been  made  by  philofo-  ' 
pnic  experimentalifts,  which  have  been  made  not  Jeffs  for' 
the  interefts  of  land  than  traffic.  For,  however  much 
perfons  of  great  landed  eftates  may  depend  upon  mere 
pradical,  laborious  men,  for  their  care  and  improvement  ' 
of  them;  yet_  fpeculation  is  not  the  lefs  requifite;  I 
mean,  fpeculalion  grounded  on  a  repeated  ferics  of  ra¬ 
tional  arid  infallible  experiments;  for,  without  this,  fpe- 
culation  tends  to  as  little  ufe  in  regard  to  the  improvement  of  i 
lands  and  trade,  as  enthufiafm,  vi'tionary  fchemes,  and  meta-  j 
phyfic  controverfy,  have  done  to  the  advancement  of  religion  ' 
and  found  politi^st  '^-i  *  ‘  ' 

In  regard  to  the  choice  of  land  ftewards,  it  may  deferve  the 
consideration  of  people  of  d iffirtdion,  whether  fuch  fervant, 
having  fomething  of  a  knowlege  in  what  we  have  repre- 
lented  under  this  article,  and  a  general  tafte  for  ftudies  of  this 
kind,  might  not  frequently  prove  highly  benefical  to  a  aen-  j  13 
tleman’s  eflate  ?  And,  if  a  gentleman  himfelf  had  a  turn  for  1 
liudies  of  this  nature,  he  would  eafily  direct  fuch  a  courfe  of 
experiments  to  be  made,  though  he  fhould  not  chufe  to  trou-  \ 
ble  himfelf  about  fltem,  If  what  has  been  urged  on  my  part  * 
upon  this  matter,  for  the  benefit  of  the  landed  gentlemen. if 
thefe  kingdoms,  fhould  fail  of  the  defired  weight  and  in¬ 
fluence,  permit  me,  candid  and  generous  reader,  to  recom¬ 
mend  and  inforce  what  hath  been  humbly  fubmitted,  in  the 
words  of  the  great  and  learned  bifhop  Spratt,  in  his  Hiftory 
of  the  Royal  Society.  1 

‘  For  the  improvement  of  thefeartsof  peaceable  fame,  thegen- 
t  ^,emen  ofEngland  have,  indeed,  another  privilege*  whichcan 
t  carce  Ee  equalled  by  any  kingdom  in  Europe;  and  that  is  the 
C  conv!nience  and  benefit  of  being  ffeattered  in  the  country. 

.  *1  111  truth,  the  ufual  courfe  of  life  of  the  Englifh  gentlemen 
c  ls  0  placed  between  the  troublefome  noife  of  pompous 
t  iy'agn‘ucence,  and  the  bafenefs  of  avaricious  fordidnefs, 
c  the  true  happinefs  of  living  according  to  the  rules  and 
t  P  eafuies  of  uncorrupt  nature,  is  more  in  their  power  than 
t  a.n7  ot  ^rs'  tbemJ  'n  this  way  of  life,  there  can  no- 
t  thlnS  ltfeIf  wh‘ch  may  not  be  turned  to  a  philoffophical 
t  U'e*  .  /  he,r  country-feats,  being  removed  from  the  tumults  , 
o.  cities,  give  them  the  beft  opportunity,  and  freedom  of  1 
t  °  ^rvatl°ns.  Their  hofpitality,  and  familiar  way  of  con- 
veriing  with  their  neighbourhood,  will  always  fupply  them  1‘Ifcj 
with  intelligence.  The  leifure  which  their  retirements 

‘  afford  I 
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afford  them  is  fo  great,  that  either  they  mull  fpend  their 
thoughts  about  fuch  attempts,  or  in  more  chargeable  and 
lefs  innocent  divertifements.  If  they  will  confider  the  hea¬ 
vens,  and  the  motions  of  theftars,  they  have  there  a  quieter 
hemifphere,  and  a  clearer  air,  for  that  purpofe.  If  they 
will  obferve  the  generations,  breedings,  difeafes,  and  cures 
of  Jiving  creatures;  their  ftables,  their  flails,  their  kennels, 
their  parks,  their  ponds,  will  give  them  eternal  matter  of 
enquiry.  If  they  would  fatisfy  their  minds  with  the  ad¬ 
vancing  of  fruits,  the  beautifying,  the  ripening,  the  better¬ 
ing  of  plants;  their  paftures,  their  orchards,  their  groves, 
their  gardens,  their  nurferies,  will  furnifh  them  with  per¬ 
petual  contemplations.  They  may  not  only  make  their 
bufinefs,  but  their  very  fports,  moft  ferviceable  to  experi¬ 
mental  knowledge.  For  that,  if  it  be  rightly  educated, 
will  ftand  in  need  of  fuch  recreations  as  much  as  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  themfelves,  from  their  hunting,  hawking,  fflhino-, 
and  fowling,  that  is  able  to  receive  as  much  folid  profit  as 
they  delight.  t 

On  both  thefe  accounts  the  Englifh  gentry  has  the  advantage 
of  thofe,  of  France;  Spain,  Italy,  or  Germany  ;  who  are 
generally  either  fliut  up  in  towns,  and  dream  away  their 
Jives  in  the  diverfions  of  cities  ;  or  elfe  are  engaged  to  fol¬ 
low  their  princes  wills  to  foreign  wars. 

Nor  do  they  only  excel  other  nations  in  fuch  opportunities, 
but  our  own  nobility  of  all  former  times.  Firft,  they  are 
now  far  more  numerous,  and  fo  more  may  be  fpared  from 
the  civil  bufinefs  of  their  country.  Befides  this,  thy  are 
now  bred  up  and  live  in  a  quite  different  fafhion.  The 
courfe  of  their  anceftors  lives  was  grave  and  referved  ;  they 
converfed  with  few  but  their  own  fervants,  and  feldom 
travelled  farther  than  their  own  lands :  this  way  ferved 
well  enough  to  keep  up  their  ftate  and  their  port,  but  not 
to  help  their  underftandings.  For  the  formalities  of  life 
do  often  counterfeit  wifdom,  but  never  beget  it.  Whereas 
now  they  are  engaged  in  freer  roads  of  education;  now  the 
vaft  diftance  between  them  and  other  orders  of  men  is  no 
more  obferved  ;  now  their  converfation  is  large  and  gene¬ 
ral ;  now  the  world  is  become  more  a£live  and  induftri- 
ous ;  now  more  of  them  have  feen  the  ufe  and  manners  of 

men,  and  more  apply  themfelves  to  traffick  and  bufinefs  than 
ever. 

This  alteration  has  been  caufed  in  our  memory,  either  by 
fo  many  families  being  advanced  to  the  bigheft  degrees  of 
nobility  for  their  excelling  in  the  arts  of  the  gown";  or  by 
their  frequent  intermarriages  with  citizens  ;  or  by  the  tra¬ 
vels  of  the  king  and  the  royal  family  ;  or  elfe  by  the  civil 
war  ltfelf,  which  is  always  wont  to  be  the  cruelieft  tyrant 
or  the  beft  reformer ;  either  utterly  to  lay  wafle,  or  to  ci- 
viiize  and  beautify,  and  ripen  the  arts  of  all  countries.  And 
ftiil  we  have  reafon  to  expefty  that  this  change  will  proceed 
farther  for  the  better,  if  our  gentlemen  fhall  more  conde- 
feend  to  engage  in  commerce,  and  to  regard  the  philofopby 
or  nature.  1  1 

Nor  ought  our  gentry  to  be  averfe  from  the  promoting  of 
trade  out  of  any  little  jealoufy,  that  thereby  they  fhall  de- 
,  e  themfelves,  and  corrupt  their  blood  :  for  they  are  to 
know  that  traffick  and  commerce  have  given  mankind  a 
higher  degree  than  any  title  of  nobility,  even  that  of  civi- 
lity  and  humanity  itfelf.  And,  at  this  time  efpeciaily  above 
all  others,  they  have  no  reafon  to  defpife  trade  as  below 
em,  when  it  has  fo  great  an  influence  on  the  very  o-0vern- 
ment  of  the  world.  In  former  ages,  indeed,  this  was  not 
fo  remarkable.  The  feats  of  empire  and  trade  were  fel- 
dom  or  never  the  fame.  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  Cades  and 
Marfedles,  had  more  traffick,  but  lefs  command  than  Rome 
or  Athens,  or  Sparta  or  Macedon.  But  now  it  is  ouite 

wh;CrhWI  a  If  15  ^0W  moft  cerrain’  that>  in  thofe  coafts 
whither  the  greateft  trade  fhall  conftantly  flow,  the  great- 

eit  riches  and  power  will  be  eftablifhed.  The  caufe  of  this 

difference  between  the  ancient  times  and  cur  own,  is  hard 

to  be  difcovered  :  perhaps  it  is  this,  that  formerly  the  great- 

tlSf  lt!e  worId  r,ived  rudeJy>  on  their  own  natural 

fiv^nf  rTSi-jlUt  nr  f°  many  nationS  bei"g  civilized,  and 
ving  fplendidly,  there  is  a  far  greater  confumption  of  all 

ZCT  COm,modities  ;  a"d  fo  the  gain  of  trade  is  become 
g  eat  enough  to  over-balance  all  other  ftrength  :  whether 
nis  be  the  reafon  or  no,  it  matters  not,  but  the  obferva- 
lon  w  true.  And  this  we  fee  is  fufficientiy  known  to  ail 
our  neighbours,  who. are  earneftly  bent  upon  the  advancing 
f  commerce,, as  the  beft  means  not  only  to  enrich  particu¬ 
lar  merchants,  but  to  enlarge  the  empire. 

Fnnl  be  recommended  to  the  gentlemen  of 

fhe6  Knf’rhai!anfear  kindred  WUh  the  other?  and  that  is 

ea  vPc  ‘l0  0ph/aOf,natUre  a"d  artS*  For  the  Want  of  fuch  an 
their' ffi?  °f  ftudie,s’  f°  many  of  them  hayo  mifearried  in 
ir  firft  years,  and  have  ever  after  abhorred  all  manner  of 

of  :LT\  aWhA  d°  1]gn'fy  the  univerfaI  complaints 
Why  do  Zh°GTaauthe  reducatl0n  of  6reat  mens  children  ? 
of  knot fnd,them  f°,hard  tG  be  fixed  ^  any  manner 
pute  it  rh  V  ^be"  teachers,  indeed,  are  wont  to  im- 

tber’s  fon/r  C  °utheir  breedin£’  and  to  their  "io- 
deener  Th&'  ch‘ef  C3ufe  °f  the  mifehief  lies 

Vol.  I  rh' 7  6  their  heads  with  difficult  and  unintel- 
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hgible  notions,  which  neither  afford  them  pleafure  in  learri- 
mg,  nor  profit  in  remembering  them  ;  they  chiefly  inftrudt 

n  eMT0  fUCh  aatS>  Wh‘Ch  are  made  for  the  beaten  tracks  of 
Ci?rS\and  nJ°ltor  §entlemen-  Whereas  their  minds 
ft  'l1 rmedbytbea,!Urements°f  ^ter  and  more 

fi  teft  Th  SVanA  u  thls  PurP°fe  experiments  are  the 
Celt  Their  objeds  they  may  feel  and  behold,  their  pro¬ 
ductions  are  moft  popular;  their  method  is  intelligible  ?z nd 
equal  to  their  capacities ;  fo  that  in  them  they  may  foon 
become  their  own  teachers.  y  y  n 

Nor  are  they  to  contemn  them  for  their  plainnefs  and  the 

th  m  rb°Ut  WhrCh  they  are  often  employed.  If 
hey  fhall  think  fcorn  to  foul  their  fingers  aboul  them  on 

this  account  let  them  caft  their  eyes  back  on  the  ordinal 

nobility  of  all  countries.  And  if  that  be  true,  that  everv 

thing  is  preferred  and  reftored  by  the  fame  means  which  did 

fenfh  U  3t  thCn  may  be  tauSht>  ^at  their  pre- 

fent  honour  cannot  be  maintained  by  intemperate  pleafures 

or  the  gawdy  fhews  of  pomp,  but  by  true  labours  and  in’ 
duftnous  virtue:  let  them  reflea  upon  thofe  great  men, 

l  n  mfde  the  ,name  of  n°hihty  venerable.  And  they 
lhall  find,  that  amidft  the  government  of  nations,  the  dif- 
patch  of  armies,  and  noife  of  viaories,  fome  of  them  dif 
darned  not  to  work  with  a  fpade,  to  dig  the  earth,  and  to 
cultivate  with  triumphing  hands  the  vine  and  the  olive. 

1  hele,  indeed,  were  times,  of  which  it  were  well  if  we 
had  more  footfteps,  than  in  ancient  authors.  Then  the 
minds  of  men  were  innocent  and  ftrong,  and  bountiful  as 
the  earth  in  which  they  laboured.  Then  the  vices  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  were  not  their  pride,  but  their  fcorn  Then 
virtue  itfelf  was  neither  adulterated  by  the  falfe  idols  of 
goodnefs,  nor  puffed  up  by  the  empty  forms  ofgreatnefs,  as 
nnce  it  has  been  in  fome  countries  of  Europe,  which  are 
arrived  at  tiiat  corruption  of  manners,  that  perhaps  fome 
fevere  moralifts  will  think  it  had  been  more  needful  for  me 
to  perfuade  the  men  of  this  age  to  continue  men,  than  to 
turn  philofophers. 

But  in  this  hiftory  I  will  forbear  all  farther  complaints, 
which  were  acceptable  to  the  humour  of  this  time,  even  in 
our  divme  and  moral  works,  in  which  they  are  neceffary. 

I  therefore  return  to  that  which  I  undertook,  to  the  agree- 
ablenefs  of  this  defign,  to  all  conditions  and  degrees  of 
our  nobility.  If  they  require  fuch  ftudies  as  are  propor- 
tionableto  the  greatnefs  of  their  titles,  they  have  here 
thofe  things  to  confider,  from  whence  even  they  them¬ 
felves  fetch  the  diftinaions  of  their  gentility.  The  mine¬ 
rals,  the  plants,  the  ftones,  the  planets,  the  animals,  they 
bear  in  their  arms,  are  the  chief  inftruments  of  heraldry, 
by  which  thofe  houfes  are  exalted  above  thofe  of  the  vulgar 
And  it  is  a  fhame  for  them  to  boaft  of  the  bearing  of  thofe 
creatures  they  do  not  underftand.  If  they  value  the  an¬ 
tiquity  of  families  and.  long  race  of  pedigrees,  what  can  be 
more  worthy  their  confideration,  than  all  the  divers  line¬ 
ages  of  nature?  Thefe  have  more  proof  of  their  ancient 
defeent  than  any  of  them  can  fhew.  For  they  have  all 
continued  down  in  a  right  line,  from  caufe  to  effed,  from 
the  creation  to  this  day.  If  they  fhall  confine  themfelves 
to  the  country,  they  have  this  for  their  cheap  diverfion. 

B  they  return  to  the  city,  this  will  afford  them  in  every 
lhop  occaflons  to  inform  their  judgments,  and 
not  to  devour  their  estates.  If  they  go  forth 
to  public  fervice,  to  the  leading  of  armies  or  navies,  they 
have  this  for  their  perpetual  counfellor,  and  very  often  for 
their  preferver.  There  are  fo  many  natural  and  mechani¬ 
cal  things,  to  be  accurately  obferved  by  the  greateft  cap¬ 
tains,  as  the  advantages  of  different  arms  and  ammunitions, 
the  paflages  of  rivers,  the  ftreights  of  mountains,  the  courfe 
of  tides,  the  figns  of  weather;  the  air,  the  fun,  the  wind 
and  the  like  ;  that4  though  I  will  not  determine  the  know- 
lege  of  nature  to  be  abfolutely  neceffary  to  the  great  office 
Of  a  general,  yet  I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  it  will  often 
prove  a  wonderful  affiftance  and  ornament  to  the  courfe  of 
glory  which  he  purfues.’ 
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EAST-INDIA  COMPANY.  See  Companies. 

The  laws  of  England  in  tegard  thereto. 

No  perfon  may  trade  thither,  ’till  fufficient  fecurity  be  given 
to  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms;  that  all  the  goods  caufed 
by  them  to  be  there  laden,  fhall  be  brought,  without  breaking 
bulk,  to  fome  poit  of  England:  which  fecurity  the  Englifh 
Eaft-India  company  are  to  give  under  their  common  fea I,  af¬ 
ter  the  rate  of  2500 1.  for  every  100  tons  they  are  let  at’  for 
every  fhip  by  them  fentout,  according  to  the  form  preferred. 
9  and  10  Will.  III.  cap.  44.  fe£t.  68.-6  Ann.  cap.  3.  fe<R.  j. 
But  the  South-Sea  company  may,  by  confent  of  the  Eaft-India 
company,  under  their  common  feal,  fend  yearly  to  Madagaf- 
car  four  fhips  to  take  in  negroes  to  be  tranfporred  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  having  firft  given  fecurity  to  the  Eaft-India  company 
not  to  trade  for  any  other  goods.  13  Geo.  I.  cap.  8.  fed.’ 

2>  3’  6,  7.  3  Geo.  II.  cap.  14.  (b£t.  15. 

The  goods  imported  from  thence,  muft  be  brought  to  fome 
port  of  Great-Britain,  and  be  there  unladen,  and  be  openlv 
and  publickly  fold  by  inch  of  candle,  upon  forfeiture  of  their 

9  B  value. 
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value.  9  and  io  Will.  III.  cap.  44.  fea.  68.-6  Ann.  cap. 

The^'nited  company  and  corporation  impowered  by  thefe 
a£b,  are  to  have  the  whole,  foie,  and  exclufive  trade  to 
andVrom  thence,  and  to  and  from  all  places  between  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  and  {freights  of  Magellan  for  ever:  but  fub- 
je£f  to  redemption  of  parliament  by  three  years  notice,  after 
the  25th  of  March  1780  ;  upon  the  expiration  whereof,  and 
repayment  to  the  faid  company  of  the  capital  flock  or  debt  of 
4,200,000  1.  and  all  arrears  of  annuities  payable  in  refpeCl 
thereof,  their  right  and  title  to  fuch  trade  are  to  ceafe  and 
determine.  9  and  10  W  ill.  HI.  cap.  44’  fe<^»  80.  3  Geo. 

cap.  14.  fed.  9,  10,  11,  12.  17  Geo.  II.  cap.  17.  feet.  2, 

3,  14.  .  , 

The  trade  and  corporation  of  the  united  company  continued, 
although  their  fund  {hould  be  redeemed.  10  Ann.  cap.  28. 
fe£t  1. — 17  Geo.  II.  cap.  17.  feet.  12,  15. 

Perfons  not  qualified,  going  or  trading  thither,  forfeit  the 
{hip  and  goods,  and  double  the  value  thereof:  one  fourth 
part  to  the  feizer  or  informer,  and  the  other  three  fourths  to 
the  ufe  of  the  company,  who  are  to  bear  the  charges  of  pro- 
fecution.  9  and  10  Will.  III.  cap.  44-  fe<-^  ^0>  *  3  5jeo- 

cap.  8.  feft.  3.-3  Geo.  II.  cap.  14.  fed*.  9~ll  Ge0- 
Cap.  17.  feft.  12. 

Any  of  his  majefty’s  fubjeas  (not  lawfully  authorized)  going 
to,  or  being  found  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  {hall  be  guilty  of  an 
high  crime  and  mifdemeanor,  and  may  be  profecuted  within 
fix  years,  and,  being  conviaed  thereof,  fhall  be  liable  to  fuch 
penalty  as  the  court  {hall  think  fit.  5  Geo.  I.  cap.  21.  fea.  1. 

_ 7  Geo.  I.  cap,  21.  fea.  1.— 9.  Geo.  I.  cap.  26.  fea.  6. 

Every  perfon  fo  offending  may  be  feized  and  brought  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  committed  to  the  next  county  goal,  by  any  juftice 
of  peace,  ’till  fufficient  fecurity  be  given,  by  natural  born 
fubjeas  or  denizens,  for  their  appearance  to  anfwer  the  pro- 
fecution,  and  not  to  depart  out  of  the  kingdom  without  leave. 

5  Geo.  I.  cap.  21.  fea.  2. —  9  Geo.  I.  cap.  26.  fea.  7. 
Perfons  trading  or  going  thither,  under  foreign  commiffions, 
forfeit  500  1.  5  Geo.  I.  cap.  21.  fea.  3. 

The  South  Sea  company’s  trade  to  any  of  the  limits  to  which 
they  are  intitled,  not  to  be  prejudiced  by  thefe  aas.  5  Geo.  I. 
cap.  21.  fea.  5. — 3  Geo.  II.  cap.  14.  fea.  15. 

Goods  traded  for  contrary  to  law,  forfeited  with  double  the 
value.  7  Geo.  I.  cap.  21.  fea.  3* 

Contraas  for  {hips  in  foreign  fervices,  to  trade  thither,  void. 

7  Geo.  I.  cap.  2i.  fea.  2. 

Goods  not  b e-longing  to  the  company,  or  perfons  licenfed  by 
them,  fhipped  on  board  {hips  bound  thither,  or  taken  out  of 
{hips  from  thence,  before  their  arrival,  forfeited,  with  double 
the  value  ;  the  mailer,  privy  thereto,  forfeits  ioool.  and  all 
his  wages.  7  Geo.  I.  cap.  21.  fea.  4. 

Bills  of  complaint  may  be  exhibited  againft  illegal  traders,  for 
difeovery  thereof,  and  recovery  of  the  duty,  and  30  per  cent, 
to  the  company.  7  Geo.  I.  cap.  21.  fea.  5. 

Officers  not  to  profecute  for  forfeitures  and  penalties,  with¬ 
out  the  confent  of  the  direaors  of  the  company.  7  Geo.  I. 
cap.  21.  fed.  7. 

The  Levant  company’s  trade  to  the  Levant  feas,  not  to  be 
prejudiced  by  thefe  aas.  7  Geo.  I.  cap.  21.  fea.  8.  3  Geo.  II. 
cap.  14.  fed!.  16. 

Goods,  of  the  produa  of  the  Eaft-Indies,  may  not  be  im¬ 
ported  into  any  place  belonging  to  the  Britifh  crown,  unlefs 
{hipped  from  Great-Britain,  on  forfeiture  of  {hip  and  goods, 
or  their  value  :  officers  of  the  cuftoms  conniving  thereat,  or 
delaying  profecution,  forfeit  500  1.  and  rendered  incapable. 

7  Geo.  I.  cap.  21.  fea.  9. 

None  of  his  majefty’s  fubjeas  may  contribute  to,  or  promote 
the  eftabhfhing,  or  carrying  on  any  foreign  company  trading 
to  the  Eaft-Indies,  from  any  part  of  the  Auftrian  Nether¬ 
lands,  or  any  other  place,  upon  forfeiture  of  their  {hare  in 
fuch  company,  with  treble  the  value:  one  third  part  thereof 
to  the  ufe  of  his  majefty,  and  two  thirds  to  the  ufe  of  the 
company,  if  they  inform  or  fue,  otherwife  one  third  part  of 
fuch  two  thirds  to  the  ufe  of  the  informer  or  fuer.  9  Geo.  I. 
cap.  2.6.  fea.  2. 

Bills  of  complaint  may  be  exhibited  for  the  difeovery  of  offen¬ 
ces,  and  recovery  of  the  fingle  value  only,  one  third  part  for 
the  ufe  of  his  majefty,  and  the  other  two  thirds  for  the  ufe  of 
the  company.  9  Geo.  I.  cap.  26.  fea.  2. 

But,  if  a  commom  informer  declares  his  intention  of  profecu¬ 
tion,  at  law,  and  inftead  thereof,  the  direaors  fhall  chufe 
to  have  it  commenced  by  bills  of  complaint,  they  are  to  allow 
him  one  third  of  the  aforefaid  two  third  parts,  9  Geo.  I. 
cap.  26.  fea.  3. 

Any  of  his  majefty’s  fubjeas  accepting  of  any  {hare  in  truft, 
or  knowing  any  other  fubjea  to  have  any  intereft  or  {hare  in 
any  foreign  company,  not  difeovering  the  fame  to  the  united 
company,  within  fix  months,  fhall  forfeit  treble  the  value  of 
fuch  {hares,  or  one  year’s  imprifonment.  9  Geo.  I.  cap.  26. 
fea.  4. 

But  making  a  voluntary  difeovery  to  the  direaors  in  writing, 
within  the  time  afore  limited,  to  have  a  moiety  of  the  for¬ 
feiture.  9  Geo.  I.  cap.  26.  fea.  5. 

rhe  forfeitures  and  penalties  infliaed  by  the  aas  of  9  and 
10  Will.  Ill,  6  Ann.  5  Geo.  I.  and  thefe  aas  may  he  pro¬ 


fecuted  by  the  attorney-general,  the  united  company,  or  any 
officer  of  the  cuftoms  :  one  third  part  to  be  for  the  ufe  of  his 
majefty,  one  third  to  the  ufe  of  the  company,  and  the  other 
to  the  ufe  of  the  officers.  7  Geo.  I.  cap.  21.  fea.  6.— 
3  Geo.  II.  cap.  14.  fea.  9. 

The  united  company  may  export  ftores,  provifions,  utenfils 
of  war,  and  neceflaries  for  their  garrifons  and  fettlements, 
free  of  duty,  provided  the  duty  would  not  have  exceeded  300  1, 
in  any  one  year.  7  Geo.  I.  cap.  21.  fea.  13. 

A  capias  in  the  firft  procefs,  may  be  iffued  for  offences  againft 
any  aa  for  the  encouraging  and  fecuring  the  lawful  trade  thi¬ 
ther.  9  Geo.  I.  cap.  26.  fea.  8. 

The  duty  of  5  1.  per  cent,  for  the  maintenance  of  ambaffadors, 
&c.  is,  after  29  September  1714,  repealed  for  goods  imported 
from  thence  by  the  Englifh  company.  9  and  10  Will.  III. 
cap.  44.  fea.  75,  76,  77. — 6  Ann.  cap.  17.  fed.  8. 
Wrought  filks,  Bengals  and  fluffs,  mixed  with  filk  or  herba* 
of  the  manufaaure  of  Eaft-India,  China,  or  Perfia,  and  cal- 
licoes  printed,  painted,  ftained,  or  dyed  there,  prohibited  to 
be  worn  in  Great-Britain ;  and  are,  upon  importation,  to 
pay  only  the  half  fubfidy.  n  and  12  Will.  III.  cap.  10. 


fea.  1,  10. 


Such  goods  to  be  imported  into  the  port  of  London  only,  and 
there  regularly  entered,  upon  forfeiture,  and  500  1.  11  and 

12  Will.  III.  cap.  10.  fedl.  3. 

After  entry,  to  be  fecured  in  proper  warehoufes,  approved  by 
the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms;  and  not  to  be  taken  thence, 
but  in  order  for  exportation,  and  until  fufficient  fecurity  be 
given  accordingly. 

Such  fecurity  may  be  difeharged,  upon  certificate  under  the 
common  feal  of  the  chief  magiftrate,  or  under  the  hands  and 
feals  of  two  known  Britifh  merchants,  at  the  place  where 
landed,  teftifying  the  fame,  or  upon  proof  that  the  goods 
were  taken  by  enemies  or  perifhed  at  fea.  11  and  12  Will. 
III.  cap.  10.  fedl.  2. 

Such  bonds  not  profecuted  within  three  years,  nor  judgment 
obtained  within  two  years  after  profecution,  void.  8  Ann. 
cap.  13.  fed.  24,  25. 

Officers  refufing  to  deliver  them  up  accordingly,  are  to  pay 
damage  and  treble  damages.  8  Ann.  cap.  13.  fedl.  24,  25. 
Proprietors  may  affix  one  lock  to  every  warehoufe,  and  may 
view,  iort,  or  deliver  fuch  goods  for  exportation,  in  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  the  warehoufe-keeper,  who  is  to  attend  at  all  feafon- 
able  times.  11  and  12  Will.  IIP  cap.  10.  fedl.  8. 

Found  in  any  place  other  than  in  the  aforefaid  warehoufes, 
are  forfeited,  and  upon  feizure  muft  be  carried  to  the  next 
cuftom-houfe,  and,  after  condemnation,  are  to  be  publickly 
fold  by  the  candle  for  exportation,  the  buyers  giving  fecurity 
accoidingly:  one  third  part  of  .he  produce  of  fuch  fale  to 
be  paid  to  the  king,  and  the  other  two  thirds  to  the  feizer  or 
profecutor.  11  and  12  Will.  III.  cap.  10.  fedl.  2. 

The  perfons  knowingly  harbouring  or  felling  fuch  goods,  are 
hkewife  to  forfeit  200  1.  one  third  to  the  king,  two  thirds  to 
the  profecutor.  11  and  12  Will.  Ill.xap.  ic.  §  2. 

The  place  of  the  manufadlure  difputed,  the  proof  to  lie  upon 
the  owner.  1 1  and  12  Will.  III.  cap.  10.  §  4. 
Warehoufe-keepers  are  to  enter  in  a  book  every  cheft,  bale, 
and  number  of  pieces  therein  contained,  brought  into,  and 
carried  out  of  the  aforefaid  warehoufes  ;  and  every  fix  months 
tranfmit  to  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms,  upon  oath,  an 
exadl  account  thereof,  and  of  what  are  then  remaining,  in 
order  to  be  by  them  laid  before  the  parliament  in  the  firft  week 
of  every  feffion.  11  and  12  Will.  III.  cap.  10.  §6. 

Within  one  month  after  the  aforefaid  account  has  been  tranf-  j 
mitted,  the  commiffioners  are  to  caufe  the  books  and  ware- 
houfes  to  be  infpedled,  and  the  account  examined  ;  and,  h  . 
it  appears  that  any  goods  have  been  illegally  delivered,  the  | 
warehoufe-keeper  is  to  forfeit  the  value  thereof,  and  500  I.  ] 
and  be  difabled  from  any  public  employment,  ix  and  12 
Will.  III.  cap.  10.  §  6. 

Eaft-India  unrated  goods,  callicoes,  China  ware,  and  drugs  *' 
of  the  produd  of  Eaft-India,  or  China,  landed  or  taken  1 
out  of  any  {hip  before  entry,  and  fecurity  of  the  duties,  or  .j 
without  a  warrant  from  the  officers,  are  forfeited,  or  their  va-  ;  j 
lue,  two  thirds  to  the  ufe  of  his  majefty,  who  is  to  bear  the  ! ; 
charges  of  profecution,  and  one  third  to  the  feizer,  or  fuer.  Ifj 
2  and  3  Ann.  cap.  9.  §  8.  3  and  4  Ann.  cap.  4.  §  1 1. 

Wrought  filks,  Bengals,  and  fluffs  mixed  with  filk,  or  herba,  i,| 
of  the  manufadlure  ofPerfia,  China,  or  Eaft-India,  or  calli-  <* 
coes  painted,  dyed,  printed,  ftained  there,  imported  into  this  h 
kingdom,  and  fecured  in  warehoufes  (purfuant  to  1 1  and  12  I 
Will.  III.  cap.  xo.)  and  appearing,  upon  examination  by  the 
proper  officer,  to  be  ftained  or  damaged,  or  unfit  for  foreign  $ 
markets,  unlefs  cleaned  and  refrefhed,  dyed,  glazed,  or  ca-  ii 
lendered,  may,  by  leave  of  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms,  'j 
be  taken  out  to  be  fo  manufactured,  under  the  care  tmd  in  the  ,, 
cuftody  of  an  officer,  appointed  by  them,  bond  being  firft  J 
given  in  double  the  value,  to  return  them  again  within  the  1 
time  the  commiffioners  fhall  think  reafonable  to  limit. 

The  officer  to  be  paid  for  his  trouble  by  the  perfon  at  whole  a 
requeft  the  goods  are  taken  out ;  and  any  difpute  arifing  about  Fjj 
his  allowance,  is  to  be  determined  by  the  commiffioners.  I 
15  and  16  Geo.  I.  cap.  31.  §  9,  - 
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The  warehoufe-keeper,  in  the  account  of  the  goods  received 
into,  and  delivered  out  of  the  warehoufe  (which  he  is  direftr 
ed  to  keep,  and  tranfmitto  the  commiffioners  upon  oath  every 
fix  months,  by  n  and  12  Will.  III.  cap.  10.)  is  to  infert  an 
account  of  all  goods  delivered  out  to  be  cleared.  Sec.  in  pur- 
fuance  of  this  aft,  and  of  what  is  returned  to  the  warehoufe, 
with  the  days  and  times  when,  and  of  what  is  remaining  in 
the  care  and  cuftody  of  the  officer  of  the  warehoufe.  15  and 
16  Geo.  II.  cap.  21.  §  10. 

Any  officer  entrufted  with  the  care  and  cuftody  of  the  goods 
delivered  out,  and  not  returning  them  again  to  the  warehoufe, 
is  to  forfeit  the  value  of  the  goods,  and  500 1.  and  be  for  ever 
difabled  from  any  public  employment  for  the  future.  15  and 
16  Geo.  II.  cap.  31.  §  11. 


Eaft-India  goods  prohibited. 

*  Wrought  filks,  Bengal,  and  fluffs  mixed  with  filkorherba, 
of  the  manufafture  of  Perfta,  China,  or  Eaft-India,  and  cal- 
licoes  painted,  dyed,  printed,  or  ftained  there,  which  have 
been  feized  as  forfeited,  being,  after  condemnation,  to  be 
fold  for  exportation  only  ;  therefore  the  exporter,  befides  paff- 
ing  an  entry  as  for  other  goods,  muft,  before  fhipping,  give 
fecurity  for  the  due  exportation. 

*  11  and  12  Will.  III.  cap.  10.  §  2. 


25th  of  February,  1730. — No.  32. 

In  the  Goodfellow  of  Hull,  William  Miller  mafter,  for  Rot¬ 
terdam. 

Thomas  Brooks. 

Three  pieces  of  Indian  taffeties  ■>  „  , 

Four  Indian  damafk  night-gowns  /  Condemned  m  Michaelmas 
One  piece  of  cherriderry  -  -  vterm  I73°>  and  for  the  due 
Nine  remnants  of  chints  -  -  C  exportation  whereof  fecuri- 

Seven  pieces  of  pelongs  -  -  J  ^  Is  S'ven* 

A  bond  for  the  exportation  of  prohibited  Eaft-India,  Sec. 

goods. 

Noverint  univerfi.  Sec. 

Whereas  by  an  aft  of  parliament  made  in  the  nth  and  12th 
years  of  the  reign  of  king  William  III.  intitled.  An  Aft  for 
the  more  effectual  employing  the  poor,  by  encouraging  the 
man li failure's  of  this  kingdom,  it  is,  amongft  other  things, 
enafted.  That  all  wrought  filks,  Bengals,  and  fluffs  mixed 
with  filk  or  herba,  of  the  manufafture  of  Perfia,  China,  or 
Eaft-India,  and  all  cal  icoes  painted,  dyed,  printed,  or 
ftained  there,  which  (hall  be  feized  as  forfeited  by  virtue  of 
that  aft,  fhall  be  carried  to  the  next  cuftom-houfe,  and,  af¬ 
ter  condemnation,  fhall  be  fold  for  exportation  :  and  where¬ 
as  the  above-bounden  Thomas  Brooks  did,  on  the  28th  day 
of  January  laft,  buy,  at  a  public  fale  at  the  cuftom-houfe  of 
the  port  of  Southampton,  three  pieces  of  Indian  taffety,  four 
Indian  damafk  night-gowns,  one  piece  of  cherriderry,  nine 
remnants  of  chints,  feven  pieces  of  pelongs,  feized  by  A.  B. 
and  condemned  in  his  majefty’s  court  of  Exchequer  in  Mi¬ 
chaelmas  term  173®*  (being  of  the  fpecies  and  manufafture  in 
the  faid  aft  mentioned)  and  this  day  entered  outwards  in  his 
name,  on  board  the  Goodfellow  of  Hull,  William  Miller 
mafter,  for  Rotterdam. 

*  Now  the  condition  of  this  obligation  is  fuch,  That  if,  in 
puifuance  of  the  faid  aft,  the  faid  goods,  and  every  part  there¬ 
of,  fhall  be  really  and  truly  exported  into  parts  beyond  the 
Teas,  and  no  part  thereof  be  relanded,  or  unftiipped,  with 
intent  to  be  relanded  in  any  part  of  Great-Britain  :  and,  if 
the  above-bounden  Thomas  Brooks  and  William  Miller  fhall 
likewife  bring  a  *  certificate  under  the  common  feal  of  the 
chief  magiftrate,  in  any  place  or  places  beyond  the  Teas,  or 
under  the  hands  and  feals  of  two  known  Englifh  merchants 
upon  the  place  where  the  faid  goods  fhall  be  landed,  teftify- 
ing,  that  fuch  goods,  and  every  part  thereof,  were  "there 
landed ;  or,  in  Cafe  fuch  goods  fhall  be  taken  by  enemies,  or 
perifh  in  the  feas,  fhall  make  due  proof  thereof  by  credible 
perfons,  before  the  commiffioners  of  his  majefty’s'  cuftoms  • 
then  this  obligation  to  be  void,  or  elfe  to  remain  in  full  force 
and  virtue. 

n  and  12  Will.  III.  cap.  10.  §  2. 


But,  if  the  goods  are  to  be  exported  to  Ireland,  then  that 
part  of  the  bond  which  is  inferted  after  this  mark  *  mult  be 
made  as  follows  : 

And  whereas  by  a  claufe  in  an  aft  made  in  the  fifth  year  of 
the  reign  of  his  late  majefty,  intitled,  *  An  aft  againil  the 
chndeftine  running  of  uncuftomed  goods,  and,  for  the  more 
effectual  preventing  of  frauds  relating  to  the  cuftoms,  it  is 
enafted,  That  no  bond  given  for  the  exportation  of  coffee, 
tea,  or  other  certificate  goods  exported  to  Ireland,  fhall  be 
delivered  up  until  a  certificate  fhall  be  produced  under  the 
hands  and  feals  of  the  coileftor,  comptroller,  and  furveyor  of 
the  cuftoms,  of  fome  port  in  Ireland,  or  any  two  of  them. 

*  5  Geo.  I.  cap.  11.  §  5.  9  Geo.  I.  cap.  8.  §  8. 

Now  the  condition  of  this  obligation  is  fuch,  That  if,  in  pur- 
uance  of  the  faid  afts,  the  faid  goods,  and  every  part  thereof, 
mail  be  really  and  truly  exported  into  fome  port  in  Ireland, 


and  no  part  relanded  or  unfhipped  with  intent  to  be  relanded 
in  any  part  of  Great-Britain  :  and,  if  the  above-bounden 
I  homas  Brooks  and  William  Miller  fhall  likewife,  in  fix 
months  after  the  date  hereof,  produce  a  certificate  under  the 
hands  and  feals  of  the  coileftor,  comptroller,  and  furveyor  of 
the  cuftoms  of  fome  port  in  Ireland,  or  any  two  of  them, 
where  the  fa, d  Goods  (hall  be  landed,  teftifying  that  the  faid 
goods,  and  every  part  thereof,  were  there  landed  ;  or  fhall 
make  p.oof  by  credible  perfons,  before  the  commiffioners  of 
his  majefty  s  cuftoms,  that  fuch  goods  were  taken  by  enemies 
or  perifhed  in 1  the Teas:  then  this  obligation  to  be  void,  or  elfe 
to  remain  in  full  force  and  virtue. 


Sealed  and  delivered  in  prefence  of 

A.  B.  Coileftor. 

B.  C.  Comptroller. 


Thomas  Brooks,  * 
William  Miller.  * 


A  fhort  hiftory  of  the  Eaft-India  company. 

This  company  is  the  moft  flourifhing  trading  company  in  the 
kingdom,  as  likewife  one  of  the  greateft  in  Europe  for  wealth 
power,  and  immunities;  which  appears  by  the  fhips  of  bur* 
den  they  conftantly  employ,  the  beneficial  fettlements  they 
have  abroad,  their  large  magazines  and  ftorehoufes  for  mer¬ 
chandizes,  and  fales  of  goods  at  home,  with  the  particular 
Jaws  and  ftatutes  made  in  their  favour. 


This  corporation  was  originally  formed  towards  the  latter  end 
of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  their  charter  bearing  date  in 
1599.  Their  charter  was  renewed  by  king  James  I.  and  alfo 
by  Charles  II.  in  1662,  who  added  largely  to  their  privi¬ 
leges.  This  is  the  foundation  of  the  company,  and  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  king  James  II. 

T  he  fubferiptions,  or  fhares,  in  this  company,  were  only  of 
50  1.  originally  ;  the  directors  having  a  confiderable  dividend, 
to  make  in  1676,  it  was  judged  eligible  to  add  the  profits  of 
the  flock,  inftead  of  withdrawing  them  ;  whereby  the  (hares 
were  doubled,  and  became  advanced  from  50  1.  to  100  1. 

T  he  firft  capital  of  this  company  was  no  more  than 
369,891  1.  5  s.  which,  being  doubled  by  this  expedient  a- 
mounted  10739,7821.  10  s.  which,  if  963,6391.  the  profits 
of  the  company  to  the  year  1685,  he  added,  the  whole  (lock 
will  be  1,703,4221. 

The  company  fuftaining  Ioffes  by  the  Dutch  in  India,  and 
by  the  Gieat  Mogul,  began  to  decline  at  the  Revolution.— 
The  war  with  France  put  it  into  fo  defperate  a  condition, 
that,  appearing  fcarc  epoffible  to  be  fupported,  a  new  one 
was  erefted. 

The  rife  of  this  new  company  was  occafioned  by  the  great 
cafe  of  the  old  one  being  taken  into  confideration  by  the  par¬ 
liament,  which  cafe  had  been  depending  fome  years. _ Be- 

caufe  of  it’s  intricacy,  it  had  been  firft  referred  by  the  parlia¬ 
ment  to  the  king,  and  by  him  back  to  the  parliament  a^ain 
in  the  year  1698;  when  the  old  company  offering  to  advance 
700,000!.  at  4  per  cent,  for  the  fervice  of  the  government, 
in  cafe  the  trade  to  India  might  be  fettled  on  them,  exclufive 
of  all  others,  the  parliament  feemed  inclined  to  embrace  their 
propofals. 

In  the  interim,  however,  another  body  of  merchants,  of 
whom  Mr  Sheperd  was  the  chief,  and  who  were  fupported 
by  Mr  Montague,  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  prppofed  to 
the  houfe  of  commons  to  raife  two  millions,  at  8  per  cent, 
upon  condition  that  the  trade  to  India  might  be  fettled  on  the 
fubferibers,  exclufive  of  all  others  :  they  propofed  alfo,  that 
thefe  fubferibers  (hould  not  be  obliged  to  trade  in  a  joint  flock  ; 
bur,  it  any  members  of  them  (hould  afterwards  defire  to  be 
incorporated,  a  charter  (hould  be  granted  to  them  for  that 
purpofe. 


The  parliament  judged  this  new  overture  not  only  to  be  more 
advantageous  to  the  government,  but  alfo  very  likely  to  fettle 
this  controverted  trade  on  a  better  foundation  than  it  was  on 
before,  wheiefore  a  biil  was  brought  in  for  fettling  the  trade 
to  the  Eaft-Indies,  according  to  thofe  limitations,  and  fome 
further  refolutions. — In  confequence  of  which,  the  old  Eaft- 
India  company  prefented  a  petition  againft  this  bill ;  which, 
notwithftanding,  was  paffed  in  favour  of  the  new  company, 
who  obtained  a  charter  of  incorporation,  dated  September  5, 
1698,  by  the  name  of  ‘  The  General  Society  intitled  to  the 

*  advantages  given  by  an  aft  of  parliament  for  advancing  a  fum 
‘  not  exceeding  two  millions,  for  the  fervice  of  the  crown  of 

*  England.’  Whereby  the  fum  total  of  all  the  fubferiptions 
was  made  the  principal  (lock  of  the  corporation  ;  and  the  new 
company  became  inverted  with  the  fame  privileges  as  were 
granted  to  the  old  company  by  the  charter  of  king  Charles  II. 
However,  the  old  company  was  by  the  aft  indulged  with 
leave  to  trade  to  the  Indies  until  Michaelmas  1701.  ° 

The  fund  of  this  new  company  became  fo  confiderable,  and 
fubferiptions  were  carried  on  with  fuch  facility,  that,  in  Ids 
than  two  years,  the  company  put  to  fea  40  (hips  equipped  for 
its  commerce;  which  was  double  the  number  employed  by 
the  old  company  in  the  moft  flourifhing  times  of  it’s  traffick  ; 
and  they  fent  annually,  at  lead,  a  million  (terling  in  fpecie 
to  the  Indies,  whereas  the  old  company  had  never  lent  above 


500,000  I. 
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The  two  companies  fubfifted  a  few  years  in  a  feparate  ftate, 
when,  having  a  due  regard  to  their  common  interefts,  and 
for  the  prevention  of  fevera]  inconveniencies  that  might  other- 
wife  have  happened,  both  to  themfeives  and  the  nation  in 
general,  they  agreed  upon  feveral  articles  for  their  union. 
Accordingly,  in  the  year  1 702,  a  new  charter  of  union  was 
granted  the  two  companies  by  queen  Anne,  under  the  name  of 
The  United  company  of  Merchants  trading  to  theEaft-Indies, 
which  was  eiTexi t i ally  the  fame  with  tbofe  of  king  Charles  and 
king  William;  becaufe,  by  the  union  they  adopted  all  the  re¬ 
gulations  made  for  the  government  of  the  old  company:  fo 
that  the  united  company fhould  rather  be  deemed  the  old  com¬ 
pany  continued,  than  a  corporation  erected  upon  a  different 
eflablifhment.  Which  charter  being  fince  expired,  another, 
with  new  powers,  was  granted  them,  ’till  1730;  and,  in  the 
1 7th  year  of  king  George  II.  was  continued  until  the  25  th 
of  March,  1780 ;  when,  on  three  years  notice,  and  repay¬ 
ment  of  the  capital  flock  borrowed  by  the  government,  and 
the  annuities,  the  company’s  right  to  the  foie  and  exclufive 
trade  to  the  Eaft- Indies  is  to  ceafe  and  determine. 

To  the  2,ooo,occl.  advanced  by  the  new  company  to  Wil¬ 
liam  III.  the  united  company,  in  the  6th  year  of  queen  Anne, 
lent  the  government  1,200,000k  more,  which  made  their 
whole  loan  amount  to  3,200,0001.  being,  what  may  properly 
be  called,  the  capital  flock  of  the  company  :  the  firft  loan  of 
2, 000, cool,  was  fecured  by  the  government,  out  of  the 
duties  upon  fait,  and  the  additional  (lamp  duties,  granted  in 
the  qth  and  10th  years  of  William  III.  chargeable  with  the 
payment  of  i6o,oool.  as  a  yearly  fund  for  paying  the  In¬ 
ter^  at  8  per  cent,  but  by  the  aft  of  the  3d  of  George  II. 
this  annuity  of  160,000].  was  reduced  to  128,000k  and  tranf- 
ferred  as  a  charge  upon  the  aggregate  fund  ;  and,  in  1749,  it 
was  reduced  to  3  \  per  cent,  until  Chriftmas  1757,  and  after 
that  to  3  per  cent.  But,  befides  this  3,200,0001.  there  is  a 
million  more  due  by  the  public  to  this  company,  being 
lent  by  them  at  3  Per  cent,  in  the  faid  17th  year  of  king 
George  IE 

In  iegard  to  the  ceconomy  and  policy  of  this  company,  all 
perfons,  without  exception,  are  admitted  members  thereof, 
as  well  foreigners  as  natives,  men  and  women;  with  this 
circumftance,  that  300I.  in  the  flock  of  the  company,  gives 
the  owner  a  vote  in  the  general  courts,  and  2000I.  qualifies 
him  to  be  chofen  a  diredlor.  The  directors  are  24  in  number, 
including  the  chairman  and  deputy  chairman,  who  may  be  re- 
eledled  for  four  years  fucceflively.  They  have  falaries  of 
150I.  a  year,  and  the  chairman  of  200I.  The  meetings,  or 
courts  of  directors,  are  to  be  held,  at  leaft,  once  a  week;  but 
are  commonly  oftener,  being  fummoned  as  occafion 
requires. 

Out  of  the  body  of  dire£tors  are  chofen  divers  committees, 
who  have  the  peculiar  infpeiftion  of  certain  branches  of  the 
company’s  bufinefs ;  as  the  committee  of  correfpondence, 
committee  of  buying,  committee  of  the  treafury,  committee 
of  warehoufes,  committee  of  flopping,  committee  of  ac¬ 
counts,  committee  of  private  trade,  committee  of  the  houfe, 
and  committee  to  prevent  the  growth  of  private  trade. 

This  company  is  not  only  granted  an  exclufive  privilege  of 
trade  to  the  Indies,  and  other  extraordinary  conceffions  from 
the  government,  by  their  charter,  but  there  are  feveral  adfs 
of  parliament  made  in  it’s  behalf,  whereby  all  theBritifh  fub- 
je£ls  are  reflrained  from  going  to  the  Eaft-Indies,  but  in 
virtue  of  a  licence  granted  by  the  company,  to  fuch  who  are 
called  free  merchants,  and  trade  in  the  Indies  from  port  to 
port,  fl  he  Britifh  lubjeifls,  likewife,  are  prohibited  from 
procuring,  oradling  under  any  foreign  commillion,  for  failing 
to,  or  trading  there  ;  or  from  fubfcribing  to,  or  pro¬ 
moting  any  foreign  company,  for  trading  there,  under  fevere 
penalties. 

Remarks. 

Under  the  article  Dutch  East-India  Company,  the 
reader  will  pleafe  to  obferve,  that  we  have  fhewn  what  extra¬ 
ordinary  power  and  dominion  that  republic  hath  obtained  in 
Aha,  in  confequence  of  that  noble  and  glorious  eftablilh- 
ment;  and  which  hath  not  a  little  contributed  to  augment 
the  empire  of  that  ftate  in  Europe  alfo.  From  confi- 
dering  what  has  been  faid,  under  the  articles  France 
1 ortuguese  East-India  Company,  and  that  of  the 
East-India  Trade  in  general,  we  fhall  be  able  to  make 
a  tolerable  judgment,  whether  it  is,  or  is  not,  interefting 
»or  England  to  continue  to  uphold  and  maintain  their 
3ttare  m  this  commerce,  by  means  of  a  well  conflituted 
company,  with  the  like,  or  more  extenfive  privileges  and 
unmumnes,  than  what  the  prefent  Eaft-India  company  of 
this  kingdom  enjoys.  And,  without  having  a  pretty  minute 
^C-..,B|OTn,  of  the(late  „fSthePtrJe  Z  Z 
i"S"  Potent«“  in  Alia,  and  all  the  emolument 
be  capable  '?v|d?me  lherefrom,  we  cannot,  it  is  prefumed, 

°“ght’  of,bl’  matter. 

In”es  "  a  lonn?“de  £*? ,h'  °f  'b=  E>ft' 
tbat  no  nation  ev°ef  gains  bv  irP?f";i,FK'r.t  i  “"c 

femething  extraordinary,  that  ail  the  •  *  -be  ,'  7  cabe’  11  ,s 
tentate-  fbnnlh  r  n\  a  principal  European  po¬ 
tentate  Ihould  be  fo  infenfible  to  their  intereft  as  zealoudv 

to  cultivate  and  promote  a  traffic  that  is  detrime’ntal  “iff 


it  is  ftill  more  to  be  admired,  if  this  is  fuch  a  lofing  and  in¬ 
jurious  trade,  that,  neverthelefs,  new  ftates  are  ardently  ftrug- 
gling  to  obtain  a  footing  in  it :  they  all  carry  the  fame  on  too 
by  the  fame  means ;  that  is  to  fay,  by  joint  flock  exclufive  com¬ 
panies,  with  fuch  privileges  and  immunities  as  fhall  give  them 
a  degree  of  weight  and  influence,  in  that  part  of  the  world,  in 
fome  meafure  proportionate  to  thofe  which  other  European 
powers  po fiefs ;  in  order  to  maintain  fuch  a  balance  of  trade 
and  intereft  among  the  natives,  as  may  prevent  any  one  poten¬ 
tate  engrofling  the  whole  to  themfeives.  For,  was  the  whole 
of  this  commerce  in  the  hands  of  any  one  European  ftate 
however  ruinous  fome  may  imagine  this  trade  to  be,  it  feems 
more  likely  to  enable  fuch  ftate  to  gain  the  univerfal  empire 
and  maftery  over  all  Europe,  and  thereby  give  law  to  the  whole 
world. 

Wherefore,  it  feems  to  be  for  the  intereft  of  all  the  chief 
powers  of  Europe,  not  to  permit  any  one  of  them  to  obtain 
too  great  an  afeendant  in  this  traffic,  but  to  endeavour  to 
take  fome  fhare  therein.  The  queftion  then  lies,  which  are 
the  moft  eligible  meafutes  for  a  ftate  to  purfue  to  that  end? 
While  all  other  nations  make  ufe  of  powerful  joint-ftock  cor¬ 
porations,  and  thofe  endowed  with  weighty  immunities  and 
encouragements  from  their  refpedlive  ftates;  it  does  not  feem 

politic,  in  any  of  the  reft,  to  rejed  the  like  meafures  ;  it 
does  not  appear  very  likely,  that  a  regulated  company,  with¬ 
out  a  joint-ftock,  fhould  fo  effectually  ballance  the  weight  of 
many  others  in  the  Indies  with  large  joint  capitals  and  exclufive 
privileges ;  much  lefs,  perhaps,  would  they  be  capable  of 
making  any  head  againft  them,  or  participating  of  any  tole¬ 
rable  fhare  of  that  commerce,  provided  the  trade  was  abfo- 
lutely  free  and  open  to  all  the  fubjeCts  of  any  one  trading 
ftate,  with  a  regulated  company,  without  a  joint  trading- 
fund,  and  without  a  degree  of  ftrength  and  dominion,  by  forts, 
caftles,  &c.  fortieth ing  proportionate  to  thofe  of  other 
powers :  no  trading  nation,  without  thofe  advantages  in 
India,  could  be  upon  an  equality  with  thofe  who  poflefied 
them;  and  confequently  could  not  be  fuppofed  to  carry 
on  fo  lucrative  a  commerce.  The  better  to  illuftrate  my 
meaning,  permit  me  to  make  ufe  of  a  familiar  comparifon, 
derived  from  the  prefent  military  fyftem,  that  is  about  to  take 
place  all  over  Europe :  the  king  of  Pruffia,  if  I  remember 
right,  was  the  firft  prince  who  introduced  a  new  military 


difcipline  in  his  armies,  with  a  view,  on  occafion,  to 


give  them  fuperior  advantages  thereby  over  an  enemy,  in  the 
time  of  aCtion. — When  other  powers,  who  are  upon  the  qui 
vive,  were  fenfible  of  the  inequality  they  might  have  in  combat 
with  armies,  difeiplined  in  a  manner  fo  highly  fuperior  it  feems, 
do  we  not  find  that  the  other  powers  of  Europe  areftriking  into 
the  fame  military  exercife,  in  order  to  be  upon  an  equality, 
in  regard  to  difcipline?  And,  if  the  fame  principle  is  not  pur- 
fued,  with  refpedl  to  the  commercial  intereft  of  ftates;  if 
thofe  who  are  inferior,  in  point  of  policy  in  conducing 
any  branch  of  trade,  to  others,  can  never  expeCt  to  be  equal 
to  them  in  profperity  therein  :  on  the  contrary,  they  mull,  and 
will  ever  be  behind-hand  with  thofe  in  fuccefs,  who  are  before¬ 
hand  with  them  in  power,  wifdom,  and  good  conduit. 

The  principle  objection  againft  our  Eaft-India  company  is, 
that  it  exports  our  ftlver;  but,  as  it  has  been  fhewn  under  the 
article  Bullion,  and  it’s  references,  and  will  be  further 
fhewn,  under  the  head  of  Money,  that  it  is  for  the  Intereft 
of  the  kingdom  to  allow  a  free  exportation  both  of  gold  and 
ftlver,  the  forces  of  this  objection,  we  apprehend,  is  pretty 
well  obviated. 

Money,  as  a  proper  medium,  is  certainly  abfolutely  neceflary 
to  the  carrying  on  trade,  for,  where  that  fails,  men  cannot  buy, 
and  trade  immediately  ftagnates ;  credit,  which  is  to  fupply 
that  defeCt,  is  only  the  expectation  and  aflurance  of  money, 
when  it  is  demanded  :  neverthelefs,  it  is  a  great  miftake, 
perhaps,  though  a  very  common  one,  to  think,  that  money  is 
the  caufe  of  a  good  or  bad  trade ;  fince  it  is  not  money  that  fo 
much  influences  trade,  as  it  is  trade  that  difeovers  the  money, 
which  is  the  medium  whereby  trade  is  the  more  conveniently 
managed,  but  not  the  foie  fource  from  whence  it  arifes  :  thus, 
when  trade  is  quick  and  brifk,  then  money,  the  medium,  is 
more  in  view  than  when  it  is  otherwife  ;  and  then,  by  chang¬ 
ing  hands  oftener,  an  hundred  pounds  makes  as  great  an  appear¬ 
ance  in  commerce  as  a  much  greater  fum. 

No  private  trader,  or  company,  fends  money  or  bullion  to 
other  countries,  but  with  a  view  to  gain  the  more  by  it.  It 
was  a  maxim  of  the  wife  prince  Ferdinand  the  Firft,  great 
duke  of  Tufcany,  who  raifed  the  trade  of  his  fubjefts  to  an 
incredible  height  from  nothing,  to  lend  them  money,  and  per¬ 
mit  them  to  fend  the  fame  out  of  his  dominions,  in  the  way  of 
commerce.  Mr  Mun,  a  very  fkilful  and  eminent  Englifh 
merchant,  tells  us,  that  he  himfelf  experienced  the  duke’s  libe¬ 
rality,  upon  the  like  occafion,  who  lent  him  no  lefs  than 
40,000  crowns  gratis,  although  he  knew  that  he  fhould  fend 
the  whole  away,  and  that  in  fpecie  too,  to  Turkey,  to  pur- 
chafe  merchandize  ;  the  duke  being  well  allured,  fays  he,  that 
in  the  courfe  of  that  trade,  the  fame  would  return  again,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Italian  proverb,  with  a  duck  in  the  mouth. 
This  judicious  old  gentleman  further  informs  us,  that,  by 
this  policy,  the  duke  encouraged  trade  to  fuch  a  degree,  that, 
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of  his  own  knowlege,  Leghorn,  which  was  only  a  poor  little 
town,  became  a  fair  and  ftrong  city;  being,  in  his  time,  be¬ 
come  the  moft  famous  place  of  commerce  in  all  Chriftendom. 
Well,  but  if  this  commerce,  by  the  re-exportation  of  the 
merchandizes  we  import  from  thence,  is  not  only  beneficia 
to  the  company,  but  to  the  general  trade  and  navigation  o:: 
the  kingdom  by  our  re-exportation  of  Eaft-India  merchan¬ 
dize;  yet  it  will  be  afked,  whether  it  would  not  prove  highly 
more  fo,  if  it  was  laid  abfolutely  free  and  open  to  all  his  ma- 
jefty’s  fubje&s ;  experience  manifefting,  that  freedom  of  trade, 
and  the  annihilation  of  all  monopolies,  will  ever  produce 
greater  increafe  and  profperity:  This  maxim,  in  the  general, 
is  allowed  to  be  found  policy;  but  in  the  cafe  before  us,  it 
feems  to  be  a  matter  of  no  little  doubt,  in  relation  to  the  trade 
of  the  Eaft-Indies.  For, 

Although  the  government  fhould  be  at  the  expence  of  fup- 
porting  and  maintaining  forts  and  caftJes  there,  or  laid  a  duty 
upon  the  trade  on  all  imports  or  exports,  ad  valorem;  yet,  it 
is  greatly  to  be  feared,  that  fuch  meafures  would  not  enable 
the  Britifh  nation  to  maintain  that  weight  of  influence,  dig¬ 
nity,  and  commerce,  that  either  the  Dutch,  the  French,  or  the 
Portuguefe,  atprefent  do:  nay,  fuch  is  the  peculiar  nature  of 
this  traffic,  that  a  mere  military  force,  capable  only  offupport- 
ing  forts  and  garrifons,  might,  from  the  peculiarity  of  their 
conduit,  be  more  liable  to  deftroy*  than  cultivate  and  cement 
commercial  friendfhips,  upon  a  footing  equal  to  thofe  who 
wifely  conftitute  a  proper  trading  intereft,  at  the  head  of  their 
military,  which  is  abfolutely  requifite  upon  thefe  occafions, 

A  regulated  company,  duly  fupported  by  a  Britifh  govern¬ 
ment,  might  certainly  be  very  well  devifed  for  the  temporary 
fupport  of  a  general  freedom  of  trade;  but,  that  the  nation 
could  permanently  preferve  fuch  a  diftant  commerce,  any 
thing  like  what  the  meaneft  of  our  rivals  therein  do,  I  have 
never  yetfeen  fatisfa&orily  proved  to  the  kingdom;  and,  until 
it  is,  I  muft,  for  my  own  part,  always  be  an  advocate  for  the 
continuance  of  the  Eaft-India  company,  rather  with  addi¬ 
tional  power,  privileges,  and  immunities,  than  any  diminu¬ 
tion  of  thofe  which  they  at  prefent  pofiefs.  Nay,  with  all  de¬ 
ference  to  the  judgment  of  our  fuperiors,  in  matters  of  this 
nature,  I  muft  confefs,  that  I  am  at  a  lofs  todifcern  the  dis¬ 
advantage  that  could  arife  to  thefe  kingdoms,  if  our  Eaft-India 
company  were  equally  powerful  in  Afia,  even  with  that  of  the 
Dutch ;  which  I  have  lately  fhewn  to  have  been,  and  ftill  con¬ 
tinues  to  be,  attended  with  unfpeakable  commercial  emolu¬ 
ment  to  theHollanders.  SeeDuTCH  East-IndiaCompany. 
It  is  frequently  faid,  that  our  Eaft-India  company  does  not 
trade  and  exert  themfelves  to  the  full  extent  of  their  charter- 
but  that,  if  private  traders  had  the  un-reftrained  liberty  to’ 
drive  this  trade  to  the  full  latitude  it  would  admit  of,  they 
would  leave  no  part  of  the  Indies  untraded  to;  efpecia’lly  all 
that  are  within  the  limits  and  jurifdidtion  of  the  Britifh 
rights. 

In  regard  to  the  company’s  not  profecuting  this  commerce  to 
its  extent,  as  is  pretended  that  the  fame  will  admit  of, it  cannot 
proceed  from  a  deficiency  of  capital  or  credit;  and  what 
reafon  have  we  to  believe,  that  they  fhould  be  backwards  in 
augmenting  their  gains  to  the  utmoft  degree  in  their  power  ? 

A  company,  it  is  faid,  cannot  trade  at  fo  fmall  an  expence,  and 
therefore  cannot  afford  to  trade  for  fo  fmall  profit,  as  private 
.  traders  can.  This  is  allowed  to  be  true,  in  the  general;  but 
before  this  matter  comes  to  be  confidered,  the  previous 
queftion  is,  whether  we  fhould  enjoy  any  fhare  at  all  in  this 
trade,  if  not  by  virtue  of  the  company’s  forts  and  fettlements  ? 
The  extenfive  correfpondence,  and  high  credit  of  this  com¬ 
pany  in  the  Indies,  will  certainly  capacitate  them  to  traffic  in 
every  corner  of  that  part  of  the  world,  within  their  rights  and 
privileges,  where  they  can  be  gainers;  and  to  do  fo  where  they 
muft  be  lofers,  would  fhew  little  regard  to  the  intereft  of  the 
proprietors:  but  the  point,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  lies 
here ;  fuch  branches  of  trade,  by  which  the  company  either 
cannot  gain  at  all  by,  or  are  not  fo  gainful  as  others  they  pre¬ 
fer  to  engage  in,  are  actually  carried  on  by  private  Britifh  mer¬ 
chants,  under  the  company ’slicence  and  authority  ;  nor  is  the 
company  very  fcrupulous,  to  my  certain  knowlege,  in  grant¬ 
ing  fuch  licences  to  perfons  of  reputation  ;  they  have  readily 
granted  one  to  a  gentleman  I  had  the  honour,  a  few  years 

fince,  to  recommend  to  fome  of  the  direftors  of  that 
company. 

We  are  aware  of  the  difference  between  a  general  freedom 
tocarry  onatrade  from  Europe  to  the  Eaft-Indies  by  Britifh 
fubjedls,  and  a  licence  to  carry  on  a  coafting  trade  only  in  the 
Indies;  but  thofe  free  merchants  who  do  obtain  fuch  licences 
and  only  traffic  in  fuch  of  our  own  commodities  as  the  com¬ 
pany  fhall  export,  very  amply  fupply  moft,  if  not  all  places 
therewith,  which  are  aftually  within  the  jurifdidion  of  the 
company,  and  fometimes,  perhaps,  without  it.  It  is  true  there 
are  fome  duties  paid  to  the  company,  in  aid  of  fupporting  their 
forts  and  fettlements ;  but  confiderably  more,  we  may  pre¬ 
fume,  would  be  laid,  for  that  purpofe,  upon  all  free  Britifh 
traders  from  Europe,  fhould  that  commerce  be  ever  made  free 
and  open  to  all  his  majcfty’s  fubjedts. 

From  what  we  have  urged,  we  would  not  be  underftood  to  fo 

much  as  mfinuate,  that  the  toleration  granted  to  thofe  liCenfed 
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merchants,  can  be  attended  with  fuch  advantages  to  out  private 
traders,  as  they  mightpoffibly  reap, under  the  circumftancesof 
an  unreftrained  free  and  open  traffic  to  Afia  from  Europe,  and 
a  other  parts  of  the  world  :  the  difference,  we  believe,  would 
e  v  ery  great,  as  well  in  point  of  intereft  to  the  kingdom  in  ge¬ 
neral,  as  to  the  feparate  traders  in  particular.  But  what  is  to 
be  dreaded  is,  that  if  we  fhould  be  induced  to  lay  fo  diftant  a 
trade  open,  while  our  formidable  rivals  therein  carry  the  fame 
on  by  joint-ftock  companies,  with  great  public  encourage¬ 
ments,  privileges,  and  immunities,  we  fhould  lofe  all  fhare 
therein  whatsoever.  However,  when  other  European  nations 
lay  their  Eaft-India  trades  entirely  open  to  their  refpe&ive 
fubjedls,  we  may  venture,  I  prefume,  to  follow  their  example 
without  hazard;  and ’till  then,  it  feems,  in  my  humble  judg¬ 
ment,  to  be  as  weak  and  abfurd,  as  it  would  be  to  fend  a 
body  of  uharmed  and  unammunitioned  men  into  the  field 
againft  the  like  number,  well  fupplied  with  artillery,  arms’ 
and  ammunition. 

To  purfue  this  point  a  degree  further,  in  regard  to  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  this  company. 

The  trade  to  the  Eaft-Indies  is  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  it  is  of 
the  1  aft  confequence  to  the  nation  to  have,  from  time  to  time 
diftind: accounts  of  its ftate  and  condition:  which  could  not 
be  fo  well,  or  at  leaf!  not  fo  eafily  received,  if  it  was  not  ma¬ 
naged  by  a  joint-ftock  company ;  a3  on  the  other  hand,  the 
neceflary  inftrudions  and  regulations  could  not,  with  fuch  fa¬ 
cility,  be  any  other  way  conveyed.  Thecondudof  all  other 
nations,  who,  whenever  they  have  adventured  to  interfere  in 
this  trade,  have  conftantly  put  it  under  the  management  of 
fuch  a  company.  And  whoever  fhall  confider  how  things  are 
to  be  diftributed  and  conduded  in  the  Indies,  and  what  a&con- 
nedion  and  dependency  there  is  between  the  commerce  of  the 
feveral  countries  included  within  the  extent  of  the  Eaft-India 
company’s  charter,  will  eafily  difeern,  that  if  the  whole  trade 
were  in  the  hands  of  a  disjointed  number  of  feparate  traders, 
and  not  under  the  management  and  diredion  of  a  body  of 
men,  converfant  and  thoroughly  experienced  therein;  and  not 
only  capable  of  giving  judicious  diredions,but  duly  impowered 
to  fee  thofe  diredions  carried  into  execution ;  it  does  not  feem 
very  probable  that  this  commerce  fhould  continue  profperous, 
or  even  that  it  fhould  at  all  fubfift. 

It  mayalfo  be  conceived,  that,  if  the  pofleffion  of  the  forts 
and  fettlements  were  in  the  crown,  and  the  management  of 
the  trade  only  in  the  hands  of  the  company,  it  could  net  but 
be  attended  with  numberlefs  inconveniences,  as,  indeed*  expe¬ 
rience  fhewed,  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  II.  when  Bombay 
came  to  the  crown  by  his  marriage  with  the  Infanta  of  Por¬ 
tugal  ;  and,  therefore,  both  that  ifland*  and  the  ifland  of  St 
Helfena,  have  been  granted  to  the  Eaft-India  company,  for 
the  fake  of  public  conveniency. 

We  may  likewife  difeover,  from  the  diforder  of  the  company’s 
affairs  in  that  reign,  and  in  the  reign  of  king  James*  that  it  is 
highly  detrimental  to  this  commerce,  and  to  the  benefits  re- 
fulting  from  thence  to  the  nation,  that  the  company  fhould  be 
immediately  under  the  power  of  the  crown,  fo  as  to  ftand  in¬ 
debted  for  all  encouragement,  and  to  have  no  other  refource 
in  cafe  of  grievances,  than  what  they  can  draw  from  royal 
power ;  for  this  on  the  one  hand  renders  trade  precarious,  and, 
on  the  other,  interefts  a  great  body  of  people  in  the  fupport  of 
the  prerogative,  which  might  be  attended  with  confequences 
injurious  to  the  conftitution. 

Experience  has  effectually  fhewn  the  mifehiefs  which  flowed 
from  the  fubfiftence  of  two  Eaft-India  companies  at  the  fame 
time;  fo  great  they  were,  that  both  companies  foon  became 
fenfible,  that  nothing^  but  the  union  of  their  interefts,  could 
poffibly  afford  a  proper  remedy.  Yet  we  conceive,  that  the 
laying  this  trade  open,  which  is  what  hath  been  often  con¬ 
tended  for,  would  be  a  fcheme  big  with  ftill  greater  evils  and 
inconveniencies,  becaufe  it  would  be  at  the  bottom  a  multi¬ 
plication  of  companies,  all  adfting  upon  feparate  interefts, 
which  would  certainly  be  perpetually  clalhing  and  interfering 
with  each  other,  and  give  the  powerful  and  united  trading 
intereft  of  other  nations  opportunities  to  deftroy  them  all, 
and  forever  extirpate  Britons  from  the  whole  Afiatic  traffic. 

So  that  as  all  other  countries  carry  on  this  trade  by  joint-ftock 
opulent  companies,  endowed  with  weighty  privileges  by  their 
refpeCtive  ftates,  there  does  not  feem  any  other  way  for  us 
to  preferve  the  trade;  we  muft  either  fupport  the  Eaft-India 
company,  or  refolve  to  give  up  our  commerce  to  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  there  being  no  middle  courfe  for  us  to  fleer;  and,  from 
a  juft  fenfe  of  this,  we  may  prefume  it  was,  that  fo  much  has 
been  done  by  parliament  in  favour  of  this  company,  and  fo 
many  new  powers  granted  them. 

But,  notwithftanding  this,  it  is  for  the  intereft  of  the  public 
as  well  as  of  the  proprietors  of  the  company,  that  a  watchful 
eye  fhould  be  had  over  this  company,  left  thofe  privileges  and 
immunities  fhould  be  abufed  ;  left  the  commerce  fhould  not 
be  conducted  as  well  for  the  interefts  of  the  nation,  as  that  of 
the  conftituents  of  the  corporation.  And,  if  any  reafonable 
meafures  can  be  fuggefted  for  the  advancement  of  thefe  reci¬ 
procal  interefts,  they  fhould  be  laid  before  the  legiflature :  if 
the  company  do  not  extend  their  traffic  to  that  pitch  their 
charter  will  admit,  whereby  the  nation  and  proprietors  may 
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receive  the  fall  benefit  intended  by  fuch  a  eonftituted  com¬ 
pany:  if  this  is  owing  to  want  of  greater  powers  and  immu¬ 
nities  than  what  they  at  prefent  poifefs,  it  is  for  the  intereft 
of  the  public  that  thefe  powers  fhould  be  enlarged :  or,  if  it 
can  be  made  appear,  that  many  beneficial  branches  of  trade 
may  be  carried  on  within  the  limits  of  their  charter,  even 
by  feparate  traders,  which  the  company  do  not  think  worth 
their  while  to  intermeddle  with :  if  this,  I  fay,  can  be  fully 
made  appear,  there  is  no  reafon  why  the  nation  fhould  lofe  the 
benefit  thereof,  if  they  can  be  proved  to  be  nationally,  as 
well  as  privately  beneficial.  But,  if  on  the  other  hand,  fuch 
branches  of  the  Eaft-India  trade,  as  the  company  do  not  en¬ 
gage  in,  would  prove  detrimental  rather  than  otherwife  to 
the  kingdom,  the  public  is  ftill  the  more  indebted  to  the  com¬ 
pany  for  neglecting  fuch  trade. 

Upon  the  fuppofition  that  private  traders  could  make  it  ap¬ 
pear,  that  they  could  vend  in  the  Eaft-Indies  much  larger 
quantities  of  our  native  Britilh  commodities  than  thecampany 
do,  and  that  without  importing  much  larger  quantities  of  In¬ 
dia  produce  and  manufactures,  in  confequence  thereof,  for 
home  confumption,  and  with  more  and  more  far  gainful  re¬ 
exportation:  if  that  proportion  of  Eaft-India  commerce,  faid 
to  be  negleCted  by  the  company,  can  be  propofed  to  be  carried 
on  by  private  traders  to  the  intereft  of  the  nation,  and  no  way 
detrimental  to  the  company, why  do  not  private  traders  apply  to 
parliament  with  fuch  propofition  ?  If  fuch  propofition  was  no 
way  injurious  to  the  intereftsof  the  company,  and  fuch  traders 
would  chufe  to  trade  to  certain  places,  and  to  a  certain  degree 
fromEurope,  under  the  licence  and  protection  of  the  company, 
there  is  no  reafon  to  believe,  but  a  Britifh  parliament  would 
be  induced  to  pay  all  due  attention  to  fuch  propofition;  pro¬ 
vided  fuch  feparate  traders  would  make  fome  reafonable  allow¬ 
ance  to  the  company  for  fuch  their  licence  and  protection. 

But,  if  thefe  branches  of  trade,  propofed  to  be  carried  on  by 
private  traders,  fhould  prove  no  additional  advantage  to  the 
nation,  but  only  take  fo  much  profit  out  of  the  fcale  of  the 
company,  as  they  at  prefent  bring  into  the  kingdom,  where 
would  be  the  greater  national  emolument  by  fuch  propofition? 
As  many  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  in  the  direction  of  that 
honourable  company,  have,  by  their  long  experience  and  re- 
fidence  abroad,  obtained  a  perfeCt  knowledge  of  the  Eaft-In¬ 
dia  commerce  ;  fo,  if  any  greater  advantages  can  be  propofed 
to  be  made  by  the  company,  in  conjunction  with  thofe  of 
the  public,  we  may  prefume,  from  the  known  honour,  in¬ 
tegrity,  and  judgment  of  thefe  gentlemen,  they  would  not 
negleCt  them.  But,  if  there  fhould  beany  beneficial  branches 
of  commerce  capable  of  being  carried  on  by  the  company, 
and  which  may  have  efcaped  the  cognizance  of  thefe  honour¬ 
able  gentlemen,  I  am  perfuaded  that  they  would  not  be  un¬ 
mindful,  if  any  thing  fhould  be  candidly  laid  before  them  for 
the  intereft  of  the  trade  of  the  company,  in  conjunction  with 
that  of  the  nation,  and  private  traders  alfo. 

If,  upon  due  examination,  it  fhould  be  found  practicable  for 
the  company  to  open  a  direCt  and  immediate  correfpondence, 
in  order  to  take  off  a  greater  quantity  of  our  commodities, 
as  hath  been  fuggefted,  either  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
or  by  the  Streights  of  Magellan,  or  by  any  other  reafonable 
meafures,  with  the  fouthern  continent ;  it  is  reafonable,  that 
any  thing  of  this  kind  fhould  be  properly  recommended  to  the 
company  ;  and,  if  found  unexceptionable,  in  the  opinion  of 
competent  judges,  they  fhould  be  obliged  to  make  fuch  at¬ 
tempts;  or,  if  they  refufed,  that  any  private  perfons  might 
be  allowed  to  undertake  them,  and  have  fuitable  encourage¬ 
ments  given  them  by  the  public.  For  it  muft  be  allowed, 
that  this,  and  all  other  companies,  are  but  Co  many  corpora¬ 
tions  endowed  with  powers  in  truft  for  the  public,  for  which 
they  are,  and  muft  be  accountable  to  the  public ;  and  alfo  be 
liable  to  fuch  alterations,  extenfions,  and  reftriCtions,  as  may 
render  them  more  ferviceable  to  the  public. 

The  popular  objections  againft  this  company,  are  as  follow: 

The  firft  is  grounded  on  the  exportation  of  bullion,  which  is 
ftated  thus:  the  common  meafure  of  all  things  in  a  commer¬ 
cial  way,  is  filver,  and  confequently  the  great  criterion  of  the 
wealth  of  the  nation,  is  her  drawing  this  common  meafure 
from  other  nations;  but  the  Eaft-India  trade  is  carried  on  by 
exporting  this  real,  this  intrinfic  wealth,  as  it  is  called  by  fome, 
which  never  returns,  but  is  employed  to  bring  back  things  that 
are  not  neceffary,  but  mere  inftruments  of  luxury. 

Before  we  proceed  to  anfwer  this  objeHion,  which  has  been 
done  in  fome  meafure  en  paffant,  it  may  be  requifite  previ- 
oufly  to  obferve,  that  the  neceffaries  of  life  are  in  every  coun¬ 
try,  at  leaft  in  every  habitable  country  :  and  it  is  to  what 
fome  cali  luxury,  that  all  trade  whatever  is  owing  :  fo  that, 
if  we  admit  this  principle,  we  fhould  not  only  drink  fage  in- 
green  tea,  but  make  ufe  of  honey  inftead  of  fugar. 
e  fhould,  in  fhort,  endeavour  to  cultivate  and  improve  the 
produce  of  our  own  country,  live  upon  it,  and  leave  all  the 
reft  of  the  world  to  fhift  for  itfelf. 

How  juft  a  maxim  this  would  be,  for  people  who  inhabit  an 
riland  and  how  reafonabJe  it  is  for  thofe  who  derived  moft 

of  the  bleffings  they  enjoy  from  trade  and  maritime  power  to 
talk  thus  we  leave  the  reader  to  judge.  But,  if  once  we 
fet  this  objedion  fo  far  afide,  as  to  allow  that  trade  is  a  com¬ 
mendable  thing;  that  it  gives  bread  to  myriads  of  the  human 
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fpecies,  and  makes  the  country  wherein  it  ftourifhes  rich  and 
happy  ;  the  particular  trade  to  the  Eaft-Indies  becomes  as  de- 
fenceable  as  any  other  :  for,  if  exporting  of  bullion  does  not 
impoverifh  the  nation,  then  there  is  no  weight  at  all  in  the 
objection  :  that  it  does  not  under  the  circumftances  of  the 
prefent  Eaft-India  trade,  may  be  thus  further  urged,  in  cor¬ 
roboration  of  what  we  have  faid  under  thefe  heads  to  which 
we  have  referred  at  the  beginning  of  this  article. 

When  the  firft  charter  was  granted  to  the  Eaft-India  com¬ 
pany,  this  evil  was  forefeen,  and  properly  guarded  againft 
by  a  provifo,  that  the  company  fhould  be  obliged  to  bring  in 
as  large  a  quantity  of  bullion  as  they  carried  out,  in  the  in¬ 
terval  between  the  voyages  made,  at  the  rifque  of  the  com. 
pany.  In  reality,  therefore,  there  never  was  any  foundation 
for  this  complaint,  that  the  quantity  of  filver  in  this  king¬ 
dom  fhould  be  diminifhed  by  the  Eaft-India  trade.  But,  by 
degrees,  and  as  this  commerce  increafed,  inftead  of  impo- 
verifhing,  it  has  greatly  increafed  the  wealth  of  this  nation 
by  bringing  in  on  one  hand  large  quantities  of  filver  for  the 
Indian  merchandizes  re-exported,  and  detaining  here  on  the 
other  as  great  fums  of  money,  that  muft  otherwife  have  been 
exported  for  foreign  produce  and  manufactures ;  which  would 
have  been  worn  here,  if  we  had  not  been  better  and  cheaper 
fupplied  from  India. 

It  has  been  formerly  objeded,  that  the  wearing  of  India 
piece-goods  prejudiced  our  own  woollen  and  filk  manufac¬ 
tures  ;  but  this  in  a  great  meafure  has  been  cured  by  the  laws 
paffed  for  that  purpofe.  It  may  not  be  amifs,  however,  to 
obferve,  that  thefe  manufactures  are  chiefly  to  be  encouraged, 
which  contribute  to  exportation;  fince  it  is  certain,  that  the 
cheaper  people  can  be  cloathed  here,  let  that  cloathing  come 
from  where  it  will,  the  cheaper  they  can  afford  to  work : 
and,  it  is  the  cheapnefs  of  labour,  that  is  the  great  point  to 
be  ftudied  in  a  trading  nation ;  for,  if  we  can  under- work 
other  nations,  we  fhall  infallibly  undermine  their  trade,  and 
extend  our  own. 

Another  objection  is,  that  even  the  exportation  of  Indian 
goods  is  difadvantageous  to  the  nation,  becaufeit  is  conjeCtured 
to  leffen  the  confumption  of  our  own  manufactures  in  thofe 
countries  to  which  the  produce  of  India  is  exported  :  a  very 
ftrong  objection  this,  at  firft  view,  and  yet  fallacious  at  the 
bottom.  For  this  objection  fuppofes  what  is  manifeftly  falfe; 
it  fuppofes  that  it  depends  upon  our  exportation,  whether  the 
inhabitants  of  thofe  countries  to  which  we  fend  them,  fhall 
wear  the  manufactures  of  the  Indies  or  not :  but  it  is  noto¬ 
rious,  that,  if  we  did  not,  the  Dutch  or  the  French  would 
fupply  them  therewith;  and  would  not  this  have  the  fame  ef¬ 
fect  as  to  the  exclufion  of  our  manufactures  ?  Wherefore  the 
true  ftate  of  the  queftion  turns  here,  whether  we  fhall  take 
their  money,  or  their  goods,  for  Indian  commodities,  or 
whether  we  (hall  fubmit  to  let  them  lay  out  that,  or  part  with 
thofe  for  Indian  commodities,  which  we  might  fupply  to  other 
people?  Is  not  the  truth  of  this  ftill  further  confirmed,  from 
the  ardent  endeavours  of  all  thofe  powers,  who  are  ftruggling 
to  have  a  direcft  correfpondence  with  India,  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  greater  quantities  of  the  goods  of  that  country  ;  and  does 
not  this  manifeftly  prove,  that  the  appetites  of  thofe  people 
for  thefe  things  were  fo  ftrong,  that  it  was  no  way  in  our 
power  to  check  or  correct  them  ? 

The  foie  objection  then  againft  this  commerce,  that  has  any 
real  weight,  feems  to  lie  here,  that  it  is  againft  the  intereft  of 
the  weftern  to  correfpond  with  the  eaftern  part  of  the  world. 
Thereafons  brought  to  prove  this  are  only  plaufible,  far  from 
conclufive. — It  is  faid,  that  the  ballance  of  trade  is  againft  us ; 
that  we  import  the  commodities  and  manufa&ures  of  India, 
and  exporc  filver  to  pay  for  them.— -That  this  drains  Europe 
to  fuch  a  degree,  as  that,  fince  the  difcovery  of  the  paffage 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Indians  have  gained  from  the 
Europeans  upwards  of  two  hundred  millions  in  filver;  which 
immenfe  fum  they  poffefs,  while  all  that  we  have  received 
from  it,  is  long  fince  loft  and  confumed. — This  fay  fome  zea¬ 
lous  and  fanguine  writers,  who  generally  overfhoot  the  mark 
of  truth,  fufficiently  proves,  that  it  would  be  for  the  benefit 
of  the  weftern  part  of  the  woild,  if  they  had  no  commerce  at 
all  with  the  eaftern ;  and  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to 
Europe  in  general,  if  the  commerce  to  the  Indies  were  totally 
abolifhed. 

Admitting  this  to  be  true,  how  does  it  concern  and  affecft  us  ? 
are  we  the  legiflators  of  Europe  !  have  we  the  fic  volo  fic  ju- 
beo  in  our  power,  to  compel  the  Dutch  to  diflolve  their  com¬ 
pany,  and  recall  their  fubjetfts  from  the  Indies?  Can  we  for¬ 
bid  the  French  to  trade  to  the  Eaft-Indies,  or  even  the 
powers  of  Portugal,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  &c.  ?  Would  they 
not  all,  and  very  juftly  too,  laugh  at  us  all  for  our  prefumption  ? 

Muft  we  not  then  be  content  to  take  the  world  as  it  lies  be¬ 
fore  us,  fince  the  humour  of  trading  to  India  cannot  be  ex- 
tinguifhed  ?  We,  as  a  trading  nation,  muft  endeavour  fo  to 
manage  that  humour,  and  fo  to  conduct  that  commerce,  as 
that  both  may  turn  to  our  advantage.  It  certainly  is  for 
our  intereft  not  only  effeilually  to  maintain  and  fupport  the 
acquifitions  made  by  our  company  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
but  to  enable  the  company  to  enlarge  and  extend  their  power 
and  commerce  ;  while  the  reft  of  the  world  have  a  tafle  for 
thefe  commodities,  we  muft  engage  the  company  to  take  off  as 
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large  a  quantity  of  our  own  produce  and  manufactures  as  Is 
poffible  :  ]et  us  alfo  duly  encourage  the  exportation  of  fuch 
goods  and  manufactures  as  the  company  brings  home,  as  be- 
ing  of  great  confequence  to  the  trade  of  the  nation:  let  us  at 
all  events,  and  by  whatever  means  it  can  be  done,  prevent 
the  fmugglmg  of  Indian  commodities  into  thefe  kingdoms ; 
for  fuch  as  promote  that  practice,  are  the  greateft  enemies  to 
our  commerce,  and  cannot  gain  afingle  fhiiling  without  robb¬ 
ing  the  nation  of  five. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  feems  evident  that  our  commerce  to  the 
Eaft-Indies  is  one  great  wheel  jhat  moves  many  other ;  nor 
does  there  appear  to  be  any  reafon  for  diffatisfaCtion  at  feeing 
it  managed  by  an  exclufive  company,  which  is  now  confti- 
tuted  on  a  very  good  bafis  for  the  national  interefts ;  and, 
though  our  commerce  thither  is  carried  on  in  this  fhape,  yet 
it  is  certainly  beneficial  to  the  kingdom  in  general. — 
Nor  do  the  objections  againft:  the  company  appear  to  be 
of  that  weight,  as  fome  warm  people,  who  feem,  I  am  afraid, 
to  be  too  much  mifled  by  the  word  monopoly,  imagine  ; 
for  *tis  certainly  more  eligible,  that  a  body  of  our  own  fub- 
jeCts  fhould  engrofs  the  advantages  arifing  from  this  trade, 
than  that  other  nations  fhould  monopolize  the  whole  to  them- 
felves,  and  leave  us  no  fhare  therein :  and  there  is  infinitely 
more  reafon  to  believe  that  this  would  be  the  cafe,  if  this 
trade  was  laid  open,  than  while  it  continues  in  the  hands  of 
a  powerful  and  opulent  company,  whofe  affairs  are  wifely, 
equitably,  and  honourably  conducted. 

It  imports  us,  at  this  juncture  more  than  ever,  to  be  well  in¬ 
formed,  and  clearly  convinced  as  to  thefe  things;  becaufe 
moft  certain  it  is,  that  there  never  was  a  conjuncture  when 
the  thorough  underftanding  of  them  was  of  fo  great  confe¬ 
quence  to  the  public  interefts. 

In  our  confiderations  upon  the  nature  of  this  trade,  it  fhould 
never  be  forgot,  that,  fince  the  Europeans  have  carried  it  on, 
their  {hipping  and  commerce  in  general  have  been  much  ex¬ 
tended;  from  the  time  the  Portuguefe  difcovered  the  paflage 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  face  of  Europe  has  been  en¬ 
tirely  changed,  and  this  nation  in  particular,  has  grown  in¬ 
finitely  more  confiderable  in  comparifon  of  other  parts  of  the 
world,  than  it  was  before  we  engaged  in  this  commerce. 
And, 

If  the  trade  of  the  Eaft-Indies  has  carried  out  fome  millions 
of  our  filver  wealth,  may  we  not  reafonably  enough  afk,  how 
we  came  by  thofe  millions  ?  Has  it  not  been  from  America 
and  the  Weftern  Indies!  And,  how  came  thefe  to  be  dif¬ 
covered  ?  Was  it  not  by  fearching  out  a  new  paflage  to  the 
Eaft-Indies?  If,  therefore,  by  carrying  on  the  commerce  of 
the  Eaft-Indies,  we  have  fallen  upon  another  commerce, 
which  has  not  onlv  fupplied  filver  fufficient  for  the  Eaft-India 
trade,  but  likewife  brings  in  annually  an  immenfe  treafure 
befides,  there  can  be  no  pretence  for  imagining  that  Europe 
in  general  has  been,  or  ever  can  be,  a  lofer  by  carrying  on 
this  traffic.  Providence  feems  to  exclude  thefe  narrow  no¬ 
tions,  and,  by  dividing  the  treafures  of  the  world  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  make  commerce  the  intereft  of  all  nations,  has 
provided  effectually  againft  this  imaginary  evil  of  trading,  ’till 
we  have  nothing  wherewith  to  trade. 

Befides,  the  Europeans  owe  many  other  great  advantages  to 
this  commerce  in  the  Eaft;  it  being  the  great  fupport  of  the 
maritime  power  of  Europe,  and  making  us  mafters  of  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  globe  ;  who,  if  it  had  not  been  for  this 
maritime  power,  might  long  fince  have  been  mafters  of  us. 
Let  any  man  confider  the  wide  difference,  in  point  of  do¬ 
minion,  number  of  fubjeCts,  and  whatever  elfe  contributes 
to  magnificence  and  power,  between  the  little  republic  of 
Holland,  and  the  great  empires  of  Turkey,  Perfia,  and  In¬ 
dia  ;  and  remember,  that  this  commerce  has  rendered  a 
company,  in  that  little  republic,  formidable  even  to  all  thofe 
great  and  mighty  empires,  and  capable  of  maintaining  her- 
felf,  and  protecting  her  concerns  againft  them  all:  thefe  faCts 
being  duly  attended  to,  do  they  not  irrefragably  demonftrate 
the  high  importance  of  this  commerce,  and  that  it  was  a  very 
wife  and  right  meafure  to  promote  and  encourage  it  ?  Can 
there  be  a  clearer  and  ftronger  demonftration  than  this,  which 
is  founded  on  experience  as  well  as  reafon?  Might  not  the 
point  be  fafely  refted  here,  without  further  confideration  ? 
See  the  Article  Dutch  East-India  Company,  the 
article  France,  and  East-India  Trade  in  ge¬ 
neral. 

Before  we  leave  this  point,  we’ll  take  leave  only  to  obferve, 
that,  if  the  intereft,  weight  and  power  of  our  Eaft-India 
company  can  be  further  promoted  in  Afia  than  it  is,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  muft  prove  proportionably  to  the  benefit  and  advantage 
of  the  public  in  general,  as  well  as  of  the  corporation  in  par¬ 
ticular.  Nay,  if  ever  the  time  fhould  come,  from  a  change 
in  the  circumftances  of  the  European  commerce,  that  it  may 
be  judged  expedient,  by  a  Britifli  legiflature,  to  lay  this  trade 
abfolutely  open,  the  more  the  Britifh  intereft  is  advanced  by 
the  company  before  fuch  a  change  fhould  take  place,  would 
it  not  tend  the  more  to  the  intereft  of  private  traders  in  ge¬ 
neral,  when  they  fhould  take  poffeffion  of  that  traffic  ?  That 
it  certainly  would,  no  man  who  confiders  the  matter  with 
candor  and  difpafiion,  will  gainfay. 
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The  Dutch  have  done  everything  to  increafe  their  dominion 
in  Afia  ;  and,  having  prodigious  numbers  of  the  native  inha¬ 
bitants  under  their  power,  have  introduced  the  European 
cuftoms,  modes,  and  habits  among  great  numbers  of  them. 
By  which  means  they  have  obtained  not  only  a  greater  vent 
for  European  manufactures  in  general  amongft  the  native 
Afiatics  than  any  other  ftate  that  trades  there,  but  as  great  a 
quantity,  perhaps,  as  they  all  do  together.— Could  our"  Eaft- 
India  company  be  effectually  enabled  to  bring  the  natives,  in 
like  manner,  under  their  controul  and  authority,  what  im¬ 
menfe  quantities  of  our  Britifh  commodities  and  manufactures 
might  we  not  alfo  vend  in  this  Eastern  Commerce  ? 
Could  this  be  done  before  the, trade  fhould  be  laid  open,  what 
unfpeakable  emolument  would  arife  to  private  traders,  and  to 
the  kingdom  in  general,  in  confiderationof  fuch  additional  prof- 
perity  to  the  company  ? 

Further  Remarks,  how  far  the  Eaft-India  company  may  be 
inftru mental  to  increafe  the  trade  of  the  nation. 

The  mere  eftablifhment  of  forts,  fettlements,  and  faCtorie9 
upon  the  fea-coafts,  do  not  feem  to  be  fo  well  calculated  for 
an  extenfive  commerce,  as  having  populous  colonies  under 
dominion  ;  which  are  governed  by  principles  and  maxims 
fubfervient  to  the  intereft  of  the  mother-country.  But,  how¬ 
ever  impracticable  it  may  appear  to  fome,  to  increafe  the 
power  of  our  Eaft-India  company  in  Afia,  and  thereby  render 
them  capable  of  exporting  far  greater  quantities  of  our 
native  produce  and  manufactures  than  they  at  prefent  can  ; 
yet  there  is  one  very  great  advantage  that  this  company,  I 
apprehend,  may  be  inftrumental  to  procure  to  thefe  king¬ 
doms,  before  ever  it’s  annihilation  fhall  be  thought  of ;  and 
which,  perhaps,  never  can  be  accomplifhed,  not  effectually 
accomplifhed,  but  by  the  means  of  fo  powerful  and  opulent 
a  company. 

The  matter  I  would  humbly  prefume  only  to  fuggeft  at  pre¬ 
fent,  is  fimply  this,  viz. 

That  whereas  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  the  Inland 
Trade  to  Africa  hath  hitherto  been  but  very  triflingly 
cultivated  by  any,  or  all  the  European  powers,  who  are 
therein  interefted,  in  comparifon  to  the  extent  the  fame  will 
admit  of:  and  whereas  the  principal  obftruCtion  hereunto, 
feems  to  be  the  great  attention  that  thefe  powers  have  chofe  to 
give  to  that  unnatural,  unjuft,  cruel,  and  barbarous  commerce, 
commonly  called  the  Slave  Trade,  and  the  little  regard 
that  has  been  given  to  a  natural,  juft,  humane,  and  civilized 
commerce,  with  thofe  people;  and  whereas  the  trade  to  Africa, 
with  refpeCt  to  thefe  kingdoms,  feems  even  yet  to  remain  un¬ 
fettled,  as  being  again,  according  to  report,  to  be  brought  under 
the  confideration  of  parliament :  it  is  humbly  propofed  : 

(  i. )  That  every  branch  of  the  trade  to  Africa,  excepting  that 
which  is  commonly  called  the  flave- trade,  fhall  be  given  to 
the  Eaft-India  company  by  aCt  of  parliament,  with  an  ex¬ 
clufive  privilege  for - years;  with  fuch  other  encourage¬ 

ments  and  immunities  as  to  the  wifdom  of  the  legiflature  fhall 
feem  meet. 

(  2.  )  That  the  forts  and  caftles  in  Africa,  and  every  thing 
thereto  appertaining,  which  belongs  to  the  public,  be  vefted 
in  the  Eaft-India  company,  and  the  annual  fupport  which 
is  now  allowed  by  parliament  to  the  prefent  African  company, 
Ihall  be  granted  to  the  faid  Eaft-India  company,  in  order  the 
better  to  enable  them  to  fupport  and  maintain  thefe  forts  and 
caftles  already  ereCted  in  Africa. 

(  3.  )  That  any  one  or  more  of  thofe  forts  upon  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  except  Cape  Coaft-Caflle  upon  the  Gold- Coaft,  or 
James  Fort  in  the  River  Gambia,  be  vefted  in  the  private  and 
feparate  Britifh  traders,  in  order  the  better  to  accommodate 
them,  in  their  carrying  on  the  flave-trade;  which  forts  fhall 
be  duly  maintained  and  fupported  by  the  Eaft-India  company, 
at  the  ftated  fum  of  10, oool.  per  annum. 

(4.)  That  the  whole  flave-trade  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
feparate  Britifh  traders;  and  that  the  Eaft-India  company 
Ihall  have  no  toleration  whatfoever  to  interfere  therein,  with 
the  intereft  of  the  feparate  Britifh  traders. 

(  5.  j  That  every  other  branch  of  the  African  Trade  fhall  be 
folely  under  the  controul,  direction,  and  management  of  the 
faid  Eaft-India  company. 

(  6.  )  That  the  Eaft-India  company,  when  poffeffed  of  thefe 
additional  powers  and  privileges,  fhall  be  diftinguifhed  by  the 
name  of  The  Royal  Eaft-India  and  African  Company,  or  by 
whatever  other  appellation  the  wifdom  of  parliament  may 
judge  the  more  eligible. 

(7.  )  The  one  half  of  the  commodities  ad  valorem,  to  be 
vended  in  Africa  by  the  faid  Royal  Eaft-India  company,  fhall 
be  of  Britifh  produce  and  manufacture,  and  the  other  half  of 
the  produce  and  manufactures  of  the  Eaft-Indies. 

(8.)  That  the  faid  Royal  Eaft-India  and  African  company 

Ihall  be  obliged  to  ereCt - inland  forts  and  factories  at  their 

own  expence,  in  order  to  facilitate  trade  between  the  moft  in¬ 
terior  parts  of  Africa  and  the  fea-coaft. 


Remarks. 

If  the  whole  African  trade,  except  that  part  commonly  called 
the  flave  trade,  was  abfolutely  vefted  in  the  Eaft-India  com¬ 
pany. 
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pany,  upon  fome  reafonable  terms  and  condition,  there  is  no 
doubt  to  be  made,  but  that  trade  would,  by  means  of  fo 
powerful  and  wealthy  a  company,  be  carried  on  to  the  very 
center  of  that  great  extended  and  populous  country  :  and 
what  immenfe  quantities  of  our  own,  as  well  as  of  the  Eaft- 
India  commodities,  might  be  vended  among  thefe  people,  is 
not  eafy  to  fay  ;  efpecially  if  thefe  negro  people  could  be  gra¬ 
dually  civilized,  and  brought  generally  to  wear,  and  otherwife 
confuine  the  European  and  Indian  commodities.  But  it  can 
never  be  expeded,  without  the  erection  of  interior  forts  and 
factories ;  and  thofe  duly  maintained  and  upheld  by  a  power¬ 
ful  company,  with  a  large  joint  trading  flock,  that  this  trade 
will  ever  be  encreafed  to  the  degree  it  is  capable  of.  And,  as 
it  would  be  the  intereft  of  this  company  to  cultivate  the  inland 
commerce  to  the  utmoft  extent,  as  having  no  manner  of  con¬ 
cern  with  the  flave  trade,  there  is  all  reafon  to  believe,  that 
where  we  now  export  twenty  {hillings  worth  of  commodities 
to  Africa,  we  might  then  perhaps  export  one  hundred  pounds 
worth.  There  are  confiderable  quantities  of  the  Eaft-India 
goods  at  prefent  fent  to  Africa;  but,  if  that  company  were  fo 
lettled  there  as  to  increafe  the  commerce  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  to  the  degree  it  is  certainly  capable  of,  the  confumption 
of  thofe  would  certainly,  as  well  as  that  of  Britiflr  commodities 
in  general,  increafe  beyond  imagination.  And  we  very  well 
know,  that  thofe  people  have  the  valuable  commodities  of 
ivory,  gums,  dyeing  woods,  gold,  &c.  &c.  and  doubtlefs, 
when  the  trade  came  to  be  extended  to  the  degree  it  will  ad¬ 
mit  of,  there  would  be  difcovered  an  infinite  variety  of  traf- 
ficable  particulars,  with  which  the  Europeans  at  piefent  are 
totally  unacquainted. 

So  well  conltituted  a  company,  fupported  for  half  a  century  [ 
only,  with  fuch  powers  and  privileges  as  before  intimated,  or 
with  fuch  others  as  {hall  make  it  for  the  intereft  of  the  com¬ 
pany  to  drive  the  inland  trade  to  it’s  utmoft  height,  would  be 
inftrumental,  we  may  reafonably  believe,  to  make  Britons, 
as  well  acquainted  with  the  interior  territories  of  that  ex¬ 
tended  country,  as  they  at  prefeht  are  with  the  coaft  only. 
So  that  if  the  wifdom  of  the  nation  fhould,  at  any  time  here¬ 
after,  judge  it  for  the  public  interefts  to  deprive  this  company 
of  it’s  exclufive  Afiatic  privilege  of  trade,  and  lay  the  trade 
quite  open  ;  would  not  the  feparate  traders  and  the  public  in 
general,  reap  unfpeakably  greater  advantage  by  the  commerce 
of  Africa,  than  they  ever  poflibly  can  do,  if  fome  powerful 
company  does  not  undertake  the  eftablifhment  of  this  very 
extenfive  and  gainful  branch  of  commerce  ? 

Nor  do  we  apprehend  that  feparate  traders  can  have  the  leaft 
reafon  to  complain,  or  objed  againft  the  eftablifliment  of 
fuch  an  extended  commerce  into  the  heart  of  Africa,  as  may 
eafiiy  be  effectuated  by  virtue  of  fo  well  conftituted  a  com¬ 
pany,  and  perhaps,  by  no  other  meafures  whatfoever. 

Having  endeavoured,  to  the  beftof  my  power  and  ability,  to 
inform  myfelf,  in  regard  to  what  has  been  urged  againft  every 
kind  of  trading  company  that  has  exifted  in  this  nation  ;  I  am 
not  unapprized  of  what  may  be  objeded  againft  my  own  pro- 
pofition,  and  particularly  what  may  be  offered  from  the  con- 
lideration  of  the  mtfcarriage  of  the  late  Royal  African  com¬ 
pany  :  from  which  fome  probably  may  pleafe  to  argue,  that  it 
is  impoffible  for  any  kind  of  African  company  long  to  fubfift, 
without  annihilation  of  their  trading  capital. 

But,  with  all  deference  to  the  judgment  of  thofe  who  are 
pleafed  to  think  fo,  I  would  beg  leave  to  fubmit  a  fhort  para- 
giaph  or  two  to  their  impartial  reflection. —With  refpeCt  to 
this  late  company,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  they  were  never 
bottomed  upon  a  parliamentary  conftitution  ;  that  they  were 
ever  in  the  precarious  fituation  of  depending  only  upon  the 
royal  prerogative,  without  any  parliamentary  fanCtion.  ’Tis 
no  wonder,  therefore,  that  they  could  never  raife  above  the 
capital  flock  of  a  hundred  thoufand  pounds  ;  the  bulk  of 
which  was  foon  funk  in  the  purchafe,  repairs,  and  eredion 
of  forts  and  caftles;  in  confequence  of  which,  they  had  fo 
trifling  a  ftock  left  wherewith  to  trade,  that  it  was  not  pof- 
fible,  under  all  thefe  difadvantages  and  difcouragements,  they 
fhould  ever  make  a  tolerable  progrefs  in  this  commerce,  any 
way  proportionate  to  the  apparent  extent  it  is  capable  of. 
Where  is  the  admiration,  therefore,  that  a  company,  ereded 
upon  fo  fandy  a  foundation,  fhould  never  be  able  to  fupport 
it’s  head,  and  at  length  fink? 

As  this  trade  has  yet  never  had  a  fair  trial,  by  means  of  a 
company  founded  upon  parliamentary  authority,  no  man  can 
prefume  to  fay,  that  what  has  never  been  tried  will  mifcarry. 

See  the  articles  Dutch  East-Indi  a  Company,  Dut  CH 
West-India  Company,  France,  and  Bullion. 


Remarks. 

The  following  cafe,  containing  fome  argument  that  tends 
to  explain  and  illuftrate  the  nature  and  computation  of  the 
cuiiom-houfe  duties,  in  regard  to  Eaft-India  commodities,  I 
judge  it  may  be  ufetul  to  record  the  fame  in  this  work. 

De  Term.  Sand.  Hill,  io  Annm. 

In  the  Exchequer. 

Sir  Edward  Northey,  Knt.  her  majefty’s  attorney-general, 
on  behalf  of  her  majefty,  plaintiff;  and  the  united  com¬ 


pany  of  merchants  of  England,  trading  to  the  Eaft-Indies- 
defendants. 

The  information  fets  forth,  That,  by  the  laws  and  flatutes 
of  this  realm,  there  are  feveral  cuftoms,  impofitions,  and  other 
duties  payable  to  her  majefty,  her  heirs  and  fuccefiors,  at  the 
cuftom-houfe,  upon  goods,  wares,  and  merchandizes,  im¬ 
ported  from  Perfia,  China,  or  the  Eaft-Indies  :  in  all  thofe 
duties,  there  is  a  diftindion  between  the  grofs  duties  and  net 
duties.  The  grofs  duty  is  the  fum  per  cent,  given  or  granted 
by  the  feveral  ads  of  parliament,  which  dired  fmall  allow¬ 
ances  to  be  made  thereout  to  the  merchants  for  prompt  pay¬ 
ment ;  and,  thofe  allowances  being  deduded,  the  remainder 
is  the  net  duty  payable  to  the  crown  :  all  which  duties  are  to 
be  collected  and  levied  in  fuch  method,  and  with  fuch  abate¬ 
ments  and  allowances  as  are  thereby  preferibed,  viz.  where 
any  of  fuch  commodities  are  particularly  rated  in  the  book  of 
rates,  there  the  faid  duties  are  to  be  colleded  and  levied  ac¬ 
cording  to  fuch  rates.  But  where  any  of  the  faid  commodi¬ 
ties  are  not  mentioned  or  fet  down  in  the  faid  book  of  rates 
nor  any  value  put  upon  them,  there  the  value  of  fuch  goods 
according  to  which  the  duties  are  to  be  paid  (except  coffee) 
are  to  be  reckoned  according  to  the  grofs  price  at  which  fuch 
goods  ftall  be  fold  openly  and  fairly,  by  way  of  audion,  or 
by  inch  cf  candle  ;  making  fuch  allowances  only  out  of  the 
fame,  as  are  provided  by  an  ad  made  2  Ann®  regime,  in- 
titled,  An  ad  for  granting  to  her  majefty  an  additional’fub- 
fidy  of  tonnage  and  poundage  for  three  years,  and  for  laying 
a  duty  on  French  wines,  and  for  afeertaining  the  value  of 
unrated  goods,  imported  from  the  Eaft-Indies  (which  ad*  by 
another  ad  4  Annas,  is  continued  for  ninety-eight  years). 
By  which  ad  it  is  enadled,  That,  out  of  the  value  of  the  faid* 
goods  fo  to  be  afeertained  by  the  price  at  the  candle,  there 
fhould  be  a  dedudion  and  allowance  made  of  fo  much  as  the 
net  duties,  payable  to  her  majefty  for  the  fame  goods  refpec- 
tively,  do  amount  unto  (except  the  duty  of  5I.  per  cent,  pay¬ 
able  to  the  queen  for  the  ufe  of  the  company)  and  of  fo  muck 
as  the  company,  bona  fide,  {hall  allow  for  prompt  payment 
to  the  perfons,  who,  at  fuch  fales,  {hall  buy  the  faid  goods 
at  times  (which  is  ufually  reckoned  at  61.  10s.  per  cent. 'upon 
the  grofs  price)  and  alfo  upon  the  whole  values  of  the  faid 
goods  fo  to  be  afeertained,  by  the  price  at  the  candle,  there 
lhall  be  dedudfed  and  allowed  61.  for  every  100  1.  for  the 
company’s  charges  in  keeping  fuch  goods,  from  the  time  of 
importation  ’till  the  fale  by  the  candle  ;  and  in  that  propor¬ 
tion  for  a  greater  or  leffer  value.  By  which  faid  claufe,  the 
values  of  fuch  unrated  goods,  according  to  which  the  duties 
are  to  be  colleded,  muft  be  fuch  values  as  remain  after  the 
three  deductions  and  allowances  before-mentioned,  are  made 
out  of  the  grofs  price  or  value  at  which  the  goods  are  fold  by 
the  candle ;  and,  when  thofe  allowances  are  deducted  out  of 
the  grofs  price,  the  duties  are  to  be  colleded  and  paid  for  the 
remaining  fum. 

The  allowance  of  the  net  duties  is  appointed  to  be  only  of  fuch 
net  duties  as  are  payable  to  the  crown,  that  is,  what  the 
crown  adually  receives  for  the  fame  goods  refpedively ;  which, 
for  an  example,  in  the  cafe  of  China  ware,  are  computed  at 
29I.  19s.  yd.i,  in  every  look  grofs  value.  Therefore,  de¬ 
ducing  the  29 1.  19s.  7 d.£,  together  with  61.  10s.  for  prompt 
payment  to  the  buyer  at  the  time,  and  61.  for  charges  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  goods  ’till  fale,  making  in  all  42 1.  9s.  jd.±  out  of 
each  100I.  grofs  value  of  China  wares  fold,  the  remaining 
fum,  according  to  which  the  duties  are  to  be  reckoned  and 
colleaed,  will  be  57  k  10  s.  4d.  i,  and  no  lefs ;  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  that  proportion,  the  crown  is  intitled  to  receive  for  du¬ 
ties,  in  eveiy  look  grofs  value  of  China  wares  fo  fold,  the 
faid  (urn  of  29k  19s.  7 d.  ^  5  and  fo  pro  rata  fo r,  a  greater  or 
leller  value,  as  appears  by  the  fpecimen  No.  2.  following,  as 
was  annexed  to  the  information. 

By  other  aas  of  parliament,  there  is  a  duty  of  15  1.  per  cent, 
laid  upon  muflins  and  callicoes,  over  and  above  all  other  du¬ 
ties;  which  duty  is  to  be  reckoned  according  to  the  grofs  price 
at  which  fuch  goods  are  fold  :  and  if  the  fame  be  paid  to 
the  crown  within  twenty  days  after  the  fale  (fuch  fale  being 
made  within  twelve  months  after  the  importation  thereof) 

1  ere  ,‘s  a  difeount  of  5  h  per  cent,  allowed,  which  reduces 
the  faid  15].  to  14  k  5  s.  percent,  and  therefore,  to  afeer- 
tain  the  other  duties  chargeable  upon  that  commodity,  there 
muft  be  a  redudion  of  the  faid  15 1.  to  14k  5s.  per  cent,  out 
o  every  look  grofs  price,  as  well  as  of  the  faid  other  three 

2  Iowa  rices  of  6  k  10  s.  and  6d.  and  of  the  other  net  duties, 
actually  paid  to  the  crown,  computed  at  19 1.  os.  nd.  which 
laid  four  allowances,  making  together  45 1.  15s.  1  id.  being 
deduded  out  of  each  look  grofs  price,  the  remaining  fum, 
according  to  which  the  faid  other  duties  are  to  be  colleded 
for  callicoes  and  muflins,  will  be  54k  4s.  id.  and  no  lefs. 

And  the  information  further  fets  forth,  that,  between  the  8th 
0  March,  1703,  the  time  the  faid  ad  of  parliament  com¬ 
menced,  and  the  12th  of  February,  17 1 1,  the  defendants  had 
imported  into  this  kingdom  great  quantities  of  unrated  goods 
fiom  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  other  parts,  liable  to  pay  the  feve¬ 
ral  duties  charged  upon  the  fame,  which  they  had  long  fince 
fold,  and  refufed  to  pay  the  crown  the  duties  for  the  fame, 
according  to  the  computations  in  the  following  fpecimens. 

No.  2  and  4,  which  the  attorney- general  annexed  to  the  in¬ 
formation, 
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formation,  anti  prayed  that  they  might  betaken  as  part  there¬ 
of;  and  that  the  defendants  took  advantage  of  the  praftice 
formerly  ufed  by  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  who,  in  com¬ 
puting  the  faid  duties,  had  deducted  more  out  of  the  grofs 
price  for  the  net  duties  than  what  ought  to  be  deduced  ;  by 
means  whereof,  the  crown  received  lefs  for  the  faid  duties 
than  what  ought  to  have  been  paid  ;  and  that  the  defendants 
infifted,  that  no  more  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  crown  for  fuch 
unrated  goods  than  what  arifes  from  the  grofs  price  thereof, 
upon  fale  by  the  candle,  after  a  deduction  made  not  only  of 
the  net  duties  payable  to  the  crown  for  the  fame  goods,  but 
of  the  duties  for  the  grofs  price  at  the  candle,  amounting  to 
52  1.  2  s.  6  d.  which  was  deducing  duties  upon  fuch  duties, 
and  alfo  upon  the  faid  allowances  of  6  1.  10  s.  and  6  1.  making 
in  all  64  1.  12  s.  6  d.  which  being  deduced  out  of  100  1.  the 
grofs  price  of  China  ware,  reduces  the  fame  to  35  1.  7  s.  6  d. 
and  the  duties  then  arifing  from  fuch  reduced  value,  amounted 
to  no  more  than  18  1.  8  s.  9  d.  a  ;  by  which  method  of  com¬ 
putation,  the  duties  for  every  100  1.  grofs  value  of  China 
ware,  would  be  lei's  by  n  1.  10  s.  xo  d.  than  what  ought 
really  to  be  paid,  according  to  the  true  method  of  computa¬ 
tion,  as  appeared  by  the  following  fpecimen,  No.  2.  com¬ 
pared  with  the  defendants  fpecimen  following,  No.  3.  which 
was  alfo  annexed  to  the  faid  information. 

And  the  attorney-general  further  fet  forth.  That,  in  the  in- 
ftances  of  callicoes  and  muffins,  the  defendants  infifted  on 
the  like  deduftion  of  duties  upon  duties,  and  alfo  of  duties 
upon  the  faid  allowances  of  61.  10  s.  and  6  1.  thereby  re¬ 
ducing  the  100  1.  grofs  price  at  the  candle  to  38  1.  2  s.  3  d. 
and  that  the  duties  arifing  from  that  reduced  value  amounted 
to  no  more  than  13  1.  7  s.  10  d.  by  which  means  the  duties, 
payable  to  the  crown  for  every  100 1.  grofs  value  of  callicoes 
and  muflins,  would  be  lefs  by  5  1.  13  s.  id,  than  what  ought 
to  be  paid,  as  appeared  by  the  fpecimen  following,  No.  4. 
compared  with  the  defendants  fpecimen,  No.  5.  following, 
which  was  alfo  annexed  to  the  information  ;  and  that,  like- 
wife,  in  all  other  cafes  of  unrated  goods  imported  from  the 
Eaft-Indies,  the  defendants  infifted  upon  the  like  manner  of 
dedufting  the  duties,  and  reducing  the  grofs  price,  fo  as  the 
crown  loft  a  confiderable  proportion  of  the  duties  which  ought 
to  be  received. 

And  farther  fetting  forth,  that  the  commiffioners  and  officers 
of  the  cuftoms  had  required  the  defendants  to  pay  to  the  crown 
the  duties  of  fuch  unrated  goods  imported  by  the  defendants 
within  time  aforefaid,' as  the  fame  had  been  computed  in  the 
method  before  fet  forth,  viz.  reckoning  the  duties  of  29  1. 
19  s.  7  d.  j,  to  be  due  for  every  100  1.  grofs  value  of  China 
Ware,  and  19  1.  os.  II  d.  to  be  due  for  every  100  1.  grofs 
value  of  callicoes  and  muflins,  beyond  the  15  J.  or  14  1.  5  s. 
per  cent,  as  it  fhould  happen,  and  fo  pro  rata  for  a  greater 
or  leffer  value,  and  alfo  reckoning  the  duties  of  the  other  un¬ 
rated  goods  according  to  their  refpeftive  proportions  ;  but  that 
the  now  defendants  had  refufed  to  account  with  the  crown 
for  the  duties  of  China  ware,  callicoes  and  muflins,  or  any 
other  unrated  goods,  upon  the  foot  of  the  faid  computation, 
or  to  pay  the  monies  due  or  payable  to  the  fame;  by  reafon 
whereof  feveral  great  fums  of  money,  exceeding  in  the  whole 
20,000  1.  were  ftill  due  and  unfatisfied  to  the  crown  from 
the  defendants,  for  the  duties  of  fuch  unrated  goods. 

Wherefore  it  was  prayed  by  the  information,  that  the  defen¬ 
dants  might  account  with  her  majefty  for  the  duties  of  the  faid 
unrated  goods,  according  to  the  fpecimens  No.  2  and  4,  fol¬ 
lowing,  and  that  the  method  thereby  propofed,  of  collecting 
the  duties  upon  unrated  goods,  by  making  a  deduction  out 
of  the  grofs  price  of  fuch  fum  only,  for  net  duties  as  the 
crown  aCtually  received  for  the  fame  goods  refpeCtively,  mteht 
be  eftablifhed  by  the  decree  of  the  court. 

To  which  information  the  defendants  put  in  their  anfwer, 
and  thereby  infifted,  That  the  duties  of  the  unrated  good’s 
had  been  always  paid  by  them  according  to  the  fpecimens, 
No.  3  and  5,  following,  which  they  apprehend  to  be  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  faid  aCt,  2  Annas  reginze, 
and  to  the  ancient  and  known  practice  of  the  cuftom-houfe 
in  collecting  the  duties;  and,  according  to  which,  all  mer¬ 
chants  in  England  had  paid  cuftoms  upon  unrated  goods, 
and  that  the  method  of  computation  infifted  on  by  the  at¬ 
torney-general  would  be  attended  with  great  difficulties  and 
delays. 

And  farther,  that  feveral  goods  had  been  fold  by  them  at  the 
public  fales  by  the  candle,  part  whereof  did  not  belong  to  the 
defendants,  but  were  for  the  account  of  private  perfons,  who 
had  liberty  to  trade  to  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  of  whom  they 
received  no  more  for  their  cuftoms  than  what  the  fame  a- 
mounted  to  by  the  old  method  of  computation,  which  was 
publickly  known  and  allowed,  by  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms ; 
and  that  the  fum  which  was  univerfally  taken  and  underftood, 
at  the  time  of  fale,  to  be  the  duties  for  thofe  goods,  was  the 
rule  for  the  drawback  upon  the  exportation  thereof;  and  that, 
if  the  duties  had  been  then  known  to  be  higher,  the  draw¬ 
back  muft  have  been  fo  likewife,  and  that  would,  in  fome 
meafure,  have  railed  the  price  (though  hot  equal  to  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  duties)  as  well  of  the  goods  for  domeftic  con- 
fumption,  as  of  thofe  for  exportation  ;  fo  that  it  would  be  a 
manifeft  lofs  to  the  defendants,  if,  by  a  new  conftruftion, 
VOL.  I. 


they  fhould  be  made  liable  to  a  higher  duty,  and  hoped  they 
ould  not  be  obliged  to  the  intricate  way  of  computation 
propo  ed  in  the  information,  but  that  they  might  account  for 
a  ,duties  according  to  the  ancient  method. 

And  the  faid  defendants  farther  infifted,  that,  where  callicoes 

and  muflins  had  been  expofed  to  fale  openly,  by  auftion,  or 
by  inch  of  candle,  within  twelve  months  after  the  importa¬ 
tion  thereof,  and  the  faid  goods,  for  want  of  a  market,  could 
not  be  fold  within  that  time,  and  had  been  fold  afterwards, 
that,  in  iuch  cafe,  upon  payment  of  the  duty  of  15  ].  per 
cent,  on  fuch  goods,  within  twenty  days  after  the  time  of 
iale,  the  defendants  were  intitled  to  the  allowance  of  5  ]  per 
cent,  in  the  aft  mentioned,  although  fuch  fale  happened  to 
be  after  the  expiration  of  the  faid  twelve  months. 

The  attorney-general  having  replied,  and  the  caufe  being  at 
liiue,  divers  witnefles  were  examined,  as  well  for  the  queen 
as  for  the  defendants ;  and  the  caufe  came  on  to  be  heard 
February  10,  1714,  when  the  court  took  time  to  give  their 
opinions  therein  :  and,  the  caufe  coming  again  to  be  heard  on 
the  25th  of  the  fame  February,  the  court  unanimoufly  de¬ 
clared,  that  the  deduftion,  or  allowance,  which  was  to  be 
made  to  the  defendants,  for  duties  payable  to  her  majefty 
out  of  the  grofs  price,  at  the  candle,  of  unrated  Eaft-India 
goods,  fhould  be  the  very  fame,  and  no  other,  than  that 
which  the  defendants  fhould  pay  to  her  majefty  for  the  fame 
goods  refpeftively  ;  and  that  the  methods  infifted  upon  by 
the  defendants,  for  afcertaining  the  values,  and  computing 
the  duties,  of  the  faid  unrated  Eaft-India  goods,  and,  as  the 
defendants  in  their  anfwer  had  fet  forth,  had  been  to  that  time 
ufed  by  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  were  not  according  to 
the  direction  of  the  faid  aft  of  parliament  of  the  fecond  year 
of  her  late  majefty’s  reign,  but  erroneous,  and  liable  to  great 
abfurdities ;  and  that  the  methods  infifted  upon  by  the  attor- 
ney-general,  in  his  information,  for  afcertaining  the  values* 
and  computing  the  duties,  of  the  faid  unrated  goods,  and 
contained  in  the  fpecimens  No.  2  and  4,  following,  were 
the  right  and  true  methods  for  afcertaining  the  values,  and 
computing  the  duties,  of  the  faid  unrated  goods,  purfuant  to 
the  direction,  intent,  and  meaning  of  the  faid  aft  of  parlia¬ 
ment  ;  which  faid  two  fpecimens  the  court  did  ratify  and 
confirm,  and  decree  to  be  obferved  and  praftifed  by  the  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  cuftoms,  as  the  true  and  right  methods  for  afcer¬ 
taining  the  values,  and  computing  the  duties  of  unrated  Eaft- 
India  goods,  agreeable  to  the  direftions  of  the  faid  aft  of 
parliament. 

And  the  couft  farther  declared,  that  the  allowance  of  5  h 
percent,  made  to  the  defendants,  ought  not  to  be  made  out 
f  duty  of  15  1.  per  cent,  charged  upon  muflins  and 
callicoes,  but  where  the  fale  thereof  fhould  be  made  within 
twelve  months  after  the  importation  of  thofe  goods  ;  and  the 
faid  duty  of  15  1.  per  cent,  paid  within  twenty  days  after 
the  time  of  fuch  fale,  according  to  the  direftions  of  the  faid 
aft  of  parliament,  in  fuch  cafe  provided,  and  not  otherwife. 
And  the  court  thereupon  did  order  and  decree,  that  the  de¬ 
fendant  fhould  account  with  her  majefty  for  the  duties  due 
to  the  crown  for  the  feveral  unrated  goods,  which  had  been 
by  them  imported  fince  the  8th  of  March  1703,  according 
to  the  fpecimens  No.  2  and  4  following,  confirmed  by  the 
court,  for  fuch  fums  of  money  as  fhould  appear  to  be  due 
according  to  thofe  fpecimens,  over  and  above  what  had  been 
already  paid  by  them  ;  and  it  was  referred  to  thfe  deputy  re¬ 
membrancer  of  the  faid  court,  to  take  the  faid  account,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  direftions  and  declarations  aforefaid,  and  to 
report  what  was  thereupon  due  from  the  defendants  to  her 
majefty  ;  but  the  defendants  were  therein  to  account  for  the 
duties  of  their  own  goods  only,  and  not  for  the  duties  of 
fuch  goods  as  fhould  appear  to  belong  to  private  perfons,  who 
had  liberty,  or  were  licenfed  or  permitted  by  the  defendants, 
to  trade  to  the  Eaft-Indies. 

In  the  taking  of  which  account,  the  deputy  was  to  make 
the  defendants  all  juft  allowances,  and  to  be  armed  with  a 
commiffion  for  examination  of  witnefles,  for  proving  fuch 
account. 

Purfuant  to  this  decree,  a  charge  was  exhibited  before  the 
deputy  remembrancer  on  behalf  of  the  crown,  containing 
an  account  of  the  difference  of  the  duties  payable  for  goods 
which  had  been  imported  by  the  defendants,  according  to  the 
former  method  of  computation,  and  of  the  duties  pay¬ 
able  by  the  method  eftablifhed  by  the  decree,  amounting  to 
the  fum  of  26,222  1.  1  s.  8  d.  a  ;  in  wffiich  account  the  de¬ 
fendants  Were  charged  only  with  the  duties  of  goods  imported 
between  the  28th  of  November  1705,  the  time  of  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  firft  fhip  after  they  were  conftituted  a  company, 
and  7th  of  September  1713.  And  a  further  charge  was  after¬ 
wards  exhibited  before  the  deputy  on  the  crown’s  behalf,  for 
the  duties  of  tea  for  home  confumption,  which  had  been 
omitted  in  the  firft  charge,  amounting  to  the  fum  of  4029  1. 

10  s.  2d.  fo  that  the  whole  charge  upon  the  defendants 
amounted  to  the  fum  of  30,251  1.  Us.  10  d.  a.  The  defen¬ 
dants,  after  great  delays,  gave  in  their  difcharge,  containing 
an  account  of  the  duties  of  goods  imported  by  them  which 
were  not  their  own  goods,  but  belonging  to  private  perlbns, 
who  had  liberty,  or  were  licenfed  or  permitted  by  the  de¬ 
fendants  to  trade  to  the  Eaft-Indies,  amounting  to  the  fum 
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of  6846  I.  4  s.  4  d.  which,  by  the  decree,  they  were  not  to 
account  for,  and  which  they  craved  an  allowance  of,  out  of 
the  duties  charged  upon  them  in  the  charge  given  in  on  the 
crown’s  behalf. 

Upon  thefe  charges  and  difcharges  divers  witneffes  were  ex¬ 
amined  before  the  deputy  on  both  fides,  and  fo  great  a  pro- 
grefs  was  made  in  the  account,  that  the  deputy  was  ready  to 
prepare  a  draught  of  his  report ;  but,  the  defendants  after  all 
thefe  proceedings  and  length  of  time,  thought  fit  to  appeal 
from  the  faid  decree  to  the  houfe  of  Lords. 

I  cannot  but  obferve,  that  this  caufe,  fays  the  reporter,  was 
defended  in  the  face  of  the  moft  certain  of  all  fciences,  the 
mathematics.  It  is  alfo  againft  the  exprefs  words  of  the 
aft,  dedufting  the  queen’s  net  duties,  and  they  deduft  the 
grofs  duties.  And  it  is  alfo  againft  the  meaning  of  the  aft, 
that  the  fubjeft  fhould  pay  duty  for  the  queen’s  duty.  And 
the  refult  of  their  computation  is,  that  all  the  parts  are  not 
equal  to  the  whole :  and  that,  the  more  duty  is  laid  on,  the 
lefs  the  queen  receives,  becaufe  you  deduft  more  than  you 
pay ;  for,  the  higher  you  lay  the  duties,  the  deductions  are 
the  greater.  The  defendants  infilled  the  queen’s  method  was 
intricate,  and  framed  on  fiftitious  numbers  by  the  operations 
of  algebra,  above  common  capacities.  The  very  title  of 
the  aft  gives  an  additional  duty,  and  this  computation  takes 
it  away :  they  do  not  fay  the  queen’s  method  is  wrong,  nor 
that  theirs  is  right :  fo  that  indeed  the  calculation  of  the 
Eaft- India  company  was  an  impofition  in  all  it’s  fignifica- 
tions,  viz.  upon  the  fubjeft  as  a  tax,  and  on  the  queen  by 
way  of  fraud.  The  defendants  did  acquiefce  for  *  (eventeen 
years  before  they  did  appeal,  and  were  fo  well  fatisfied  with 
the  juftice  and  equity  thereof,  that  they  have  complied  with 
the  calculation  thereby  eftablifhed,  in  the  payment  of  thefe 
duties,  ever  fince  the  decree  pronounced  in  the  Exchequer. 

*  The  company  had  no  longer  time  ;  for  that,  by  a  (landing 
order  of  the  houfe  of  lords  made  24th  of  March  1725, 
appeals  are  to  be  brought  within  five  years  after  the  de¬ 
cree  or  order,  in  the  court  below,  is  ligned  and  inrolled, 
&c. 

This  caufe  was  heard  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  on  Monday  the 
19th  day  of  March  1732,  and  was  called,  in  the  houfe  of 
lords,  The  Algebraic  Caufe ;  becaufe  that  was  the  cleareft 
and  beft  method  of  proof :  tho’  it  may  be  done  by  vulgar 
arithmetic. 

The  fum  which  the  aft  charges  with  the  payment  of  this 
net  duty  is  called  the  net  value  :  and  this  net  value  has 
ever  the  fame  proportion  to  the  net  duty,  that  the  grofs 
value  has  to  the  grofs  duty.  Now  the  aft  requires,  that  the 
net  value,  charged  with  the  payment  of  the  net  duty, 
fhould  be  the  grofs  value,  diminifhed  by  two  feveral  fums ; 
the  one  is  the  fum  12  1.  10  s.  part  of  the  allowance  to  the 
company,  for  warehoufe  room  6 1.  per  cent,  and  that  for 
prompt  payment  6  1.  \  per  cent,  already  determined  and 
known  }  the  other  is,  the  net  duty  payable,  which  is  quite 
unknown,  and  the  only  thing  wanting.  For  it  is  exprefsly 
faid  in  the  aft,  that  the  net  duty  payable  on  the  100  1.  grofs 
value  of  Eaft-India  goods,  is  not  to  be  reckoned  into  the 
net  value  :  and  confequently,  the  net  duty  payable  (what¬ 
ever  it  is)  together  with  the  company’s  allowance,  muft  be 
dedufted  from  the  grofs  value,  and  the  remainder  is  to  be 
the  net  value  charged  to  pay  the  net  duty  payable  :  fo  that 
the  meaning  of  the  aft  is  no  more,  than  that  the  fum  or 
net  value,  paying  net  duty,  fhould  be  the  grofs  value, 
leffened  by  that  very  duty,  and  alfo  by  the  company’s  allow¬ 
ance. 

Now,  in  the  manner  of  computing  by  the  direftion  of  this 
aft,  there  are  two  very  different  methods,  viz,  a  right  me¬ 
thod  and  a  wrong  one:  And  a  very  ignorant  accountant  can¬ 
not  readily  fee  how  the  net  duty  payable  (which  is  as  yet 
unknown)  can  be  fubdufted  from  the  grofs  value,  in  order  to 
find  the  net  value,  paying  the  net  duty :  and  therefore, 
without  any  farther  consideration,  he  fubdufts  the  grofs  duty 
(inftead  of  the  net  duty  payable)  together  with  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  allowance,  out  of  the  grofs  value,  and  takes  the  re¬ 
mainder  for  the  net  value  paying  duty  ;  and  concludes,  that 
this  net  value  has  the  lame  proportion  to  the  net  duty,  that 
the  grofs  value  has  to  it’s  grofs  duty. 

While  the  company’s  allowances  continue  to  be  12  1.  10  s. 
as  they  now  are,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  parliament  to  Jay 
a  grofs  duty  on  the  100  1.  grofs  value,  that  can  poffibly  yield 
to  the  crown  a  net  duty  of  above  19 1.  2  s.  9  d.  %  ;  and,  in 
order  to  raife  fo  much  duty,  the  100  1.  grofs  value  muff  be 
charged  with  only  43  1.  15  s.  grofs  duty  :  if  the  100  1.  grofs 
value  is  charged  with  more,  as  it  is  at  prefent  with  52  1. 

2  s.  6d.  grofs  duty  (on  China  ware)  it  muft  by  this  method 
of  computation,  produce  a  lefs  net  duty,  as  now  it  does  I 

j-!  ^ci1  j  •'  ,  *  whereas,  in  computing  by  the  method 

directed  in  the  aft,  it  would  produce  29  1.  19  s.  7  d.  j,  net 

uty  j  an  ,  if  the  100  1.  grofs  value  was  ftill  charged  with  a 
greater  grofs  duty,  it  would  confequently,  by  the  common 
method  of  computation,  ftill  produce  a  left  net  duty.  This 


their  method  of  computing,  as  it  is  grounded  upon  a  ridi¬ 
culous  fuppofition,  fo  the  praftice  thereof  feems  to  be  in¬ 
volved  in  one  continued  blunder  ;  as  if  the  intention  of  the 
aft  fhould  be,  that,  the  more  impofition  is  laid,  the  lefs  will 
be  the  duty  payable  to  the  crown  ;  or  that  the  real  defign  of 
the  aft,  was  to  leffen  the  duty  by  laying  on  a  greater. 

In  the  next  place,  if  the  100 1.  grofs  value  was  charged  with 
87  1.  10  s.  grofs  duty,  and  the  company’s  allowance  12  1. 
10  s.  the  net  duty  produced  would  be  nothing  ;  for,  by  this 
method  of  computing,  the  net  duty  of  100  1.  grofs  value, 
becomes  nothing  whenever  the  grofs  duty  charged  on  xoo  1. 
grofs  value,  is  equal  to  the  excefs  of  xoo  1.  above  the  com¬ 
pany’s  allowance.  So  that  while  the  company’s  allowance 
is  20  1.  per  cent,  no  duty  can  be  laid  on  the  100  1.  grofs  va¬ 
lue,  that  will  yield  the  crown  a  net  duty  of  above  16  1. 

It  is  indeed  ftrange,  that  any  body  fhould  be  able  to  find  a 
difficulty  in  fuch  an  eafy  affair  as  this  is  ;  an  accountant  but 
indifferently  fkilled,  would  by  the  rule  of  common  fenfe 
only,  and  common  arithmetic,  as  ufual  in  the  like  cafes, 
inveftigate  a  general  method,  whereby  the  computation  will 
be  ftriftly  performed. 

By  this  true  method  of  computation,  the  fum  of  the  net 
value,  it’s  net  duty,  and  the  company’s  allowances,  is  equal 
to,  or  makes  up  the  grofs  value  xoo  1.  as  being  the  feveral 
parts  whereof  it  confifts  :  but,  by  the  method  hitherto  ufed, 
what  they  call  the  net  value,  it’s  net  duty,  and  the  corn- 
pan’s  allowances,  will  not  make  up  the  whole  grofs  value, 
though  efteemed  to  be  all  the  parts  thereof ;  and  this  compu¬ 
tation  may  be  made  by  the  common  rule  of  three  in  vulgar 
arithmetic,  as  well  as  by  algebra. 

After  the  matter  had  been  fully  argued,  the  houfe  of  lords 
were  unanimoufly  of  opinion,  that  the  judgment  in  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  in  this  caufe,  fhould  be  affirmed  j  with  this  variation, 
that  the  account  which  the  appellants  were  to  make  to  the 
crown,  fhould  be  taken  from  the  time  the  information  was 
exhibited  only,  and  not  from  the  8th  of  March  1703. 


The  following  fpecimens  were  printed  on  the  appeal  in  1732. 

Specimen,  No.  2. 

Containing  the  method  infilled  upon  by  the  attorney-general 
for  afcertaining  the  values,  according  to  which  the  duties 
are  to  be  paid  to  his  majefty,  upon  unrated  China  wares, 
referred  to  by  the  information  in  the  court  of  Exchequer, 
and  confirmed  by  the  decree  of  that  court. 

The  granted  or  charged  duties  by  the  feveral  laws  and  fta- 
tutes  now  in  force  upon  100 1.  value  of  unrated  China 
wares,  are  as  follow,  viz. 


Grofs 

Allowance 

Net 

duties. 

for  prompt 

duties. 

payment. 

1.  s.  d. 

1.  s.  d. 

1.  s.  d. 

Subfidy  by  12  Car.  II,  7  10  00 

00  07  06 

07  02  06 

Impoft  by  2W.  &  M.  cap.  4.  20  00  00 

01  05  oc 

18  15  00 

New  fubfidy  by  1  queen  Anne  7  10  00 

00  07  06 

07  02  06 

■j  fubfidy  by  2  queen  Anne  2  10  00 

00  02  06 

02  07  06 

12  per  cent,  by  3  queen  Anne  12  00  00 

00  00  oc 

12  00  00 

j  fubfidy  by  3  queen  Anne  5  00  oc 

00  05  00 

04  15  00 

54  oc| 

02  07  06 

52  02  06 

ICO  o 


EXAMPLE. 

The  grofs  price  or  value  at  which  the  goods  are  7 
fold  by  the  candle  $ 

The  allowance  made  for  prompt  7  ^ 
payment  to  the  buyer  at  time  S 
The  allowance  made,  to  the  com- V 
pany  for  charges  in  keeping  the  r 
goods  till  fale  -  -  -  ' 

Together  — -  —  12  10 


10  o 


6  o 


Remains  87  10  o 


Then  fay,  as  52  1.  2  s.  6  d.  is  to  100  1.  fo  is 
87  1.  10  s.  to  the  net  value  -  -  -  - 

According  to  which  reduced  value  the  net  du- ' 
ties  payable  to  his  majefty  for  the  fame 
goods  (in  proportion  as  52 1.  2  s.  6  d.  is  to 
100  1.)  will  be 
To  which  reduced  value  and  net  duties  arifing  * 
from  thence,  if  there  be  added  the  allow¬ 
ances  of  6  1.  10  s.  to  the  buyer  at  time, 
and  of  6 1.  to  the  company  for  their  charges 
in  keeping  the  goods  ’till  fale,  making  to¬ 
gether 

You  will  thereby  difcover  the  truth  of  the* 
propofition,  by  obferving  that  thefe  parts 
make  up  the  grofs  price  or  full  value  with¬ 
out  any  defeft  or  excefe 


57  10  4* 


29  19  7» 


12  10 


100  o  o 


Again,  ;j 


1 
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Again, 

The  grofs  price  or  value  at  which  the  goods 
are  fold  by  the  candle  - 
The  net  duties  payable  to  his  ma-  i  , 

jefty  for  the  fame  goods  -  »  £  29  1 9  7 4 

The  allowances  of  61.  io  s.  and  | 

61.  making  -  -  -  j12  i°  ° 

Together - 


ICO  o  o 


42  9  7* 
57  io  4* 


Remains  (as  above)  for  the  net  value  - 

1.  s.  d. 

29  19  7 a  the  duties  payable  by  this  fpecimen. 

18  08  duties  paid  by  the  appellants  according  to 

y  2  their  fpecimen  No,  3.  following. 


o  o 


11  10  10  difference  to  the  king. 

Specimen,  No.  3. 

Containing  the  method  infilled  upon  by  the  appellants,  the 
Eaft-India  company,  for  afcertaining  the  values,  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  the  duties  are  to  be  paid  to  his  majefty,  upon 
unrated  China  wares,  referred  to  by  the  information  in  the 
court  of  Exchequer. 

'•v  I.  s.  d. 

Out  of  the  grofs  price  or  value  at  which  the  o 
goods  are  fold  by  the  candle  -  -  £  1 00 

They  take  the  granted  or  charged^ 

net  duties  on  100  1.  (not  the  net  f  , 

duties  payable  to  his  majefty  for  2  ® 

the  fame  goods)  -  -  J 

The  allowance  for  prompt  payment  ?  c 
to  the  buyer  at  time  -  -  S  °  10  0 

The  allowance  to  the  company  for  J  , 
charges  in  keeping  the  goods  ’till  > 

Together  — 


o  o 


fale 


64  12  6 


:om-^ 

pay-/ 

(>4 

x.ii 


35  7  6 


9* 


Thereby  reducing  the  grofs  price  to 
According  to  which  reduced  value  they  com 
pute  the  net  duties  which  they  make  pay 
able  to  his  majefty  for  the  fame  goods,  (in^.  18  8 

proportion  as  52  1.  2  s.  6  d.  is  to  100 
which  amounts  to  no  more  than  - 
To  which  reduced  value  and  net  duties  arifing 
from  thence,  if  there  be  added  the  allowance  1 
of  6  1.  1  os.  to  the  buyer  at  time,  and  off 
61.  to  the  company  for  their  charges  inf  12  10  0 

keeping  the  goods  ’till  fale,  making  toge-  l 

ther . J 

You  will  thereby  plainly  difcover  the  great  a- 1 

bufe,  by  obferving,  that  thefe  fums  put  all  >  66  6  34 

together  amount  to  no  more  than  -  _  j 
Which  is  fhort  of  the  grofs  price  or  value  at 
which  the  goods  are  fold  - 


33  13 


Of  which  33 1.  13  s.  8  d.  |  the  king  receives 
no  part. 

Grofs  price  100  o 


100  o  o 


9* 


Again, 

The  grofs  price  or  value  at  which  the  goods  7 
are  fold  by  the  candle  -  5 

The  net  duties  paid  to  his  majefty  7  „  „ 

for  the  fame  goods  -  _  £  1  o  8  9* 

The  allowances  of  61.  10  s.  and  61. 7 
making  -  -  .  £12100 

Together - 30  18 

Remains  inftead  of  35  1.  7  s.  6  d.  -  -  691  2| 

N.  B.  By  this  method  there  has  been  no  more  than  18  1.  8  s. 
9  d.  z  paid  to  the  king  for  duties,  when  there  has  been 
allowed  to  the  company  for  the  fame  duties  52 1.  2  s.  6  d. 

,  .  Specimen,  No.  4. 

Containing  the  method  infilled  upon  by  the  attorney-general, 
for  afcertaining  the  values,  according  to  which  the  duties 
are  to  be  paid  to  his  majefty,  upon  unrated  muflins  and 
callicoes,  referred  to  by  the  information  in  the  court  of 
Exchequer,  and  confirmed  by  the  decree  of  that  court. 

The  granted  or  charged  duties  upon  100  1.  value  thereof  are 
as  follow,  viz. 


Subfidy  by  12  Car.  2.  5 

Additional  duty  2 

Impoft  by  2  W.  &  M.  20 

New  fubfidy  by  1  queen  Anne  5 
|  fubfidy  by  2  queen  Anne  1 
7  fubfidy  by  3  queen  Anne  3 


1 5  per  cent,  on  the  grofs  1 
price  by  3  queen  Anne  > 
cap.  4,  3 


Grofs 

Allowance 

Net 

duties 

for  prompt 
payment. 

duties. 

s.  d. 

1.  s.  d. 

1.  s. 

0  0 

050 

4  15 

IO  0 

0  7  3 

2  2 

0  0 

1  5  0 

18  15 

0  0 

050 

4  15 

13  4 

018 

1  11 

6  8 

0  3  4 

3  3 

10  0 

273 

N 

to 

CO 

0  0 

0  15  0 

14  5 

d. 

o 

9 

o 

o 

8 

4 
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example. 

1  he  grofs  price  or  value  at  which  the  goods  7 
are  fold  by  the  candle  £ 

The  allowance  made  to  the  buyer  7 
at  time  -  .  £  0 

The  allowance  made  to  the  com- 
pany  for  their  charges  in  keep-  >  6 
ing  the  goods  .  .  } 

The  net  duty  of  15  1.  percent.? 

chargeable  upon  the  grofs  price i  5  o 

Together - 26  ,5 


10  o 


o  0 


Remains  73  5  o 


54  4 


Then  fay,  as  35  1.  2  s.  9  d.  is  to  100  1.  fo  is  7 
73 1  5  s.  to  the  reduced  value  -  _  5 

According  to  which  reduced  value,  the  net 
duties  payable  to  his  majefty,  for  the  fame 
goods  in  proportion  as  35  1.  2  s.  9  d.  is  to 
the  100  1.  (befides  the  net  duty  of  15  1.  per  ?  J9 
cent,  payable  to  his  majefty  upon  the  grofs 
price)  will  be 

The  net  duty  of  15  1.  per  cent,  on  the  grofs  7 

price  -  -  £145 

To  which  reduced  value  and  net  duties,  if 
there  be  added  the  allowances  of  6 
to  the  buyer  at  a  time,  and  of  6  1. 
company  for  their  charges  in  keeping 
goods  ’till  fale,  making  together 


o  rr 


You  will  thereby  difcover  the  truth  of  the- 
propofition,  by  obferving,  that  thefe  parts 
make  up  the  grofs  price  or  full  value  at  >.  100 
which  the  goods  are  fold,  without  any  de¬ 
feat  or  excefs 


uties,  if-j 

1.  IOS.  / 

;.  to  the  > 
ling  the  l 

e7 
s/ 


12  IO  O 


O  O 


Again, 

The  grofs  price  or  value  at  which  the  goods  7 

are  fold  by  the  candle  -  £  IOO  o  < 

The  net  duties  payable  to  his  ma-7 
jefty  for  the  fame  goods  -  j33  5  U 

The  allowances  of  61.  10  s.  and  7 

6 1,  making  -  _  £  12  10  o 

Together - 45  r5  n 

Remains  (as  above)  for  the  net  value  -  -  54  4  i 

3.  s.  d. 

33  5  11  the  duties  payable  by  this  fpecimen. 

27  ia  I05  duties  paid  by  the  appellants  according  tc 
C  their  fpecimen.  No.  5. 

5  13  1  difference  to  the  king. 

1 

.  .  Specimen,  No.  5. 

Containing  the  method  infilled  upon  by  the  appellants,  the 
Eait-lndta  company,  for  afcertaining  the  values,  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  the  duties  are  to  be  paid  to  his  majefty,  upon 
unrated  muflins  and  callicoes,  referred  to  by  the  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  court  of  Exchequer. 

The  grofs  price,  or  value,  at  which  the  goods?  ]  «  d 

are  fold  by  the  candle  -  1  £  10*0  Q  ^ 

The  allowance  made  to  the  buyer? 

at  time  -  _  £6100 

The  allowance  made  to  the  com-1 

pany  for  their  charges  in  keeping  £  6  o  o 
the  goods  ’till  fale  -  -  3 

The  fum  which  they  take  out  as  the  1 

net  duties  payable  to  his  majefty  £  49  7  9 

for  the  fame  goods  -  -  3 

Together - 61  17  9 


Thereby  reducing  the  grofs  price  to 
According  to  which  reduced  value  they  com¬ 
pute  the  net  duties  payable  to  his  majefty  for 
the  fame  goods,  in  proportion  as  35  1.  2  s.  9d. 
is  to  100  1.  which  amounts  to  no  more  than  . 

Befides  the  net  duty  of  15  1.  per  cent,  charge-? 

able  upon  the  grofs  price  -  -  £ 

To  which  reduced  value  and  net  duties,  if  there" 
be  added  the  allowance  of  6 

buyer  at  time,  and  of  61.  to  the  -  I2  I0  0 

their  charges  in  keeping  the 
making  together 


38 


13  7  IO 


14  5  O 


You  will  thereby  plainly  difcover  the  great  a- 
bufe,  by  obferving,  that  thefe  fums,  put  all 
together,  amount  to  no  more  than 
Which  is  fhort  of  the  grofs  price,  or  value,  at 
which  the  goods  are  fold 


I 


78  5 


2 1 


14  11 


Of  which  21 1.  14s.  11  d.  theking  receives 
no  part. 

Grofs  price  100  o  o 


Again, 


Again,  >  ' 

The  grofs  price,  or  value,  at  which  the  goods? 

are  fold  by  the  candle  ^  100  0  0 

The  net  duties  paid  to 

for  the  fame  goods 

The  allowances  of  6  1.  10  s.  and  of? 

,  ,  ,  •  {  II  IO  o 

61.  making  5 

Together - 40  2  10 

Remains,  inftead  of  38  I.  2  s.  3  d.  -  -  59  1 7  2 

N.  B.  By  this  method  there  has  been  no  more  than  27  1.  12  s. 
10  d.  paid  to  the  king  for  duties,  when  there  has  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  the  company  for  the  fame  duties  49 1.  7  s.  9  d. 

Remarks. 

This  cife,  brought  firft  into  the  court  of  Exchequer,  and  af¬ 
terwards  before  the  houfe  of  lords,  relating  to  the  duties  laid 
upon  Eaft-India  goods,  confirms  what  we  have  occafionally 
done  ourfelves  the  honour  to  recommend,  in  regard  to  the 
neceffity  that  people  of  the  firft  diftindtion  lie  under,  even 
thofe  in  whom  the  dernier  refort  of  juftice  is  vefted,  to  be  duly 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  crown  revenue,  and  of  the 
accurate  computations  which  are  requifite  to  be  made  with 
refpedl  thereunto. 

So  fenfible  of  this  was  a  late  right  honourable  gentleman, 
Mr  Winnington,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  every  body,  would 
have  been  at  the  head  of  the  finances  of  this  kingdom,  if  he 
had  lived,  that  he  did  not  fcruple  to  condefcend,  for  the  fake 
of  expedition,  to  be  inftrudted,  even  when  he  was  one  of 
the  firft  royal  counfellors  of  ftate,  in  the  moft  concife  practi¬ 
cal  methods  of  calculating  the  duties  of  cuftoms,  with  all 
imaginable  accuracy  ;  frequently  faying,  that,  as  nothing  was 
of  greater  concern  to  a  ftate,  than  for  it’s  minifters  to  be  tho- 
-  roughly  knowing  in  it’s  revenues ;  fo  nothing  could  more  fa¬ 
miliarly  contribute  to  fuch  thorough  knowlege,  than  /kill  in 
the  practical  computation  ;  for  that  this  would  more  effectual¬ 
ly  imprefs  upon  the  mind  all  the  variety  of  cafes  relating  to 
the  revenue,  than  the  mere  thumbing  over  of  aCts  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  without  minutely  defcending  to  the  very  computations 
themfelves. — That,  for  want  of  this,  he  had  frequently  ex¬ 
perienced  himfelf,  as  well  as  other  minifters  of  ftate,  to  beat 
no  little  lofs  in  their  deliberations  upon  matters  of  that  im¬ 
portant  nature.  Nor  can  it  be  in  the  power  of  thofe  in  au¬ 
thority,  without  this  fkill,  to  judge  and  determine  juftly, 
whether  the  officers  of  the  revenue  did  juftice  to  the  crown, 
or  to  the  trader. 

And  as  it  may  be  prudential,  at  certain  conjunctures,  that 
the  royal  revenue  may,  from  a  change  and  alteration  in  cir- 
cumftances  of  our  trade,  with  regard  to  other  nations,  un¬ 
dergo  variations  ;  fo  it  is  fcarce  poffible  for  any  man  to 
judge  rightly  of  thefe  matters,  without  a  competent  and  mi¬ 
nute  fkill  in  thefe  concerns  ;  for  thofe  who  content  them¬ 
felves  with  general  notions  of  thefe  things,  can  only  have 
general,  and,  confequently,  fuperficial  ones  thereof,  and  can 
never  make  experienced  and  judicious  financiers. — And 
how  indifpenfably  neceflary  this  knowlege  is,  both  to  the 
practical  trader,  as  well  as  to  the  lawyer,  who  would  go  to 
the  root  of  thefe  matters,  is  to  apparent  to  need  animad- 
verfion. 

The  foregoing  cafe  including  fomething  of  the  nature  of  dif- 
counts  and  allowances  which  are  made  to  traders,  in  confi- 
deration  of  the  prompt  payment  of  the  duties  of  cuftoms,  it 
brings  to  my  mind  a  doubt  that  has  occurred  to  me,  in  regard 
to  the  additional  fubfidy  of  5  per  cent,  that  was  granted  in 
the  year  1747,  by  the  aCt  of  parliament  intituled, 

An  aCt  for  granting  to  his  majefty  a  fubfidy  of  poundage  up¬ 
on  all  goods  and  merchandizes  to  be  imported  into  this  king¬ 
dom  ;  and  for  railing  a  certain  fum  of  money  by  annuities 
and  a  lottery,  to  be  charged  on  the  faid  fubfidy,  &c. 

The  claufe  in  the  faid  ad  that  grants  this  additional  fubfidy 
of  12  d.  in  the  pound,  or  5  per  cent,  runs  thus:  ‘  And  be 
4  it  enaded,  &c.  that,  over  and  above  all  fubfidies  of  ton- 
1  nage  and  poundage,  and  over  and  above  all  additional  du- 
4  ties,  impofitions,  and  other  duties  whatfoever,  by  any 
‘  other  ad  or  ads  of  parliament,  or  otherwife  howfoever 
4  already  due  and  payable,  or  which  ought  to  be  paid  to  his 
4  majefty,  his  heirs  or  fucceflors,  for  or  upon  any  goods  or 
‘  merchandizes,  which,  from  and  after  the  ift  day  of  March 
4  which  fhall  be  in  the  year  of  our  lord  1747,  fhall  be  im- 
4  ported  or  brought  into  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  one 
‘  further  fubfidy  of  poundage,  of  twelve  pence  in  the  pound, 

‘  fhall  be  paid  to  his  majefty,  his  heirs,  or  fucceflors,  upon 

*  manner  of  goods  or  merchandizes  to  be  imported,  or 

*  brought  into  this  realm,  or  any  his  majefty’s  dominions  to 
the  fame  belonging,  at  any  time  or  times  after  the  faid  ift 
day  of  March,  1747,  by  the  importer  of  fuch  goods  or 
merchandizes,  before  the  landing  thereof,  according  to  the 
feveral  particular  rates  and  values  of  the  fame  goods  and 
merchandizes,  as  the  fame  are  now  particularly  and  re- 
fpecftively  rated  and  valued,  in  the  refpedtive  books  of  rates 


4  referred  toby  tbe  a£ts  of  the  12th  year  of  the  reign  of  king 
4  Charles  II*  and  tbe  nth  year  of  his  late  majefty,  or  by 
4  any  other  a£f  or  ads  of  parliament,  and  fo  after  that  rate 
4  or  value,  or  which  do  now  pay  any  duty  ad  valorem.’ 

Then  follows  the  claufe  in  the  faid  ad,  fignifyin?  how  the 
aforefaid  duty  is  to  be  levied,  viz. 

4  And  be  it  further  enaded  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  that 
4  fubfidy  of  poundage,  hereby  granted,  fhall  be  raifed, 
4  levied,  and  colleded,  by  the  refpedive  officers  of  his  ma- 
4  jefty’s  cuftoms  in  this  kingdom,  under  the  management 
4  and  diredion  of  tbe  refpedive  commiffioners  of  the  cu- 
4  ftoms  for  the  time  being  ;  and  fhall  be  brought  and  paid,  or 
‘  anfwered  into  the  receipt  of  his  majefty’s  Exchequer,,  for  the 
4  purpofes  in  this  ad  mentioned  (fuch  additional  charge  as 
4  fhall  be  neceflary  for  the  management  of  this  revenue  only 
4  excepted)  and  that  all  and  every  the  claufes,  powers,  direc- 
4  tions,  penalties,  forfeitures,  matters  and  things  whatfoever 
4  contained  in  the  faid  ad  of  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of 
4  k'mg  Charles  II.  or  in  any  other  laws  or  ftatutes  whatfoever 
‘  n°w  in  force,  for  raifing,  levying,  colleding,  anfwering, 
4  and  paying,  the  fubfidy  of  tonnage  and  poundage  thereby 
granted,  fhall  be  applied,  pradifed,  and  put  into  execution, 

4  for  the  raifing,  levying,  fecuring,  colleding,  anfwering, 
4  and  paying  the  fubfidy  of  poundage  by  this  ad  granted,  as 
4  fully  and  effedually,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  as  if  all 
4  and  every  the  faid  claufes,  powers,  diredions,  penalties, 
4  and  forfeitures,  were  particularly  repeated,  and  again  en- 
4  aded  in  the  body  of  this  prefentad.’ 

Quere,  Does  not  the  foregoing  claufe  in  this  ad  of  parlia¬ 
ment  intitle  the  merchants  to  every  advantage  in  point  of 
payment  of  this  duty,  as  thefe  other  ads  intitle  him  to,  upon 
which  this  ad  of  1747  is  grounded  ? 

If  fo,  Have  not  our  merchants  a  right,  according  to  this  ad, 
to  a  difcount  of  5  per  cent,  for  prompt  payment  of  this  ad¬ 
ditional  duty  of  twelve  pence  in  the  pound  upon  their  imports  ? 
’Tis  true,  the  pradice  that  was  immediately  fell  into  at  the 
cuftom-houfe,  in  confequence  of  this  ad,  hath  not  given 
the  merchants  this  advantage  ;  but,  if  their  acquiescence  un¬ 
der  this  difadvantage  hath  proceeded  from  inadvertency,  both 
on  the  fide  of  the  merchant,  as  well  as  of  the  officers  of  the 
cuftoms,  ought  not  the  fame  to  be  redified  ? 

This  is  fuggefted  with  no  view  to  injure  the  revenue  in  it’s 
juft  and  legal  rights,  nor  to  give  the  merchants  more  than 
they  are  juftly  and  legally  intitled  to.— -And,  if  my  doubt 
upon  this  occafion  happens  to  be  groundlefs,  I  am  willing 
to  think  it  is  no  way  criminal  ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  moft 
humbly  fubmitted  to  the  merchants  of  this  kingdom,  whe¬ 
ther  this  matter  may  deferve  their  confideration.  See  the 

Business  of  the  Custom-house,  at  the  end  of  Let¬ 
ter  A,  particularly  the  Conclusion. 

And,  if  in  the  courfe  of  this  work,  I  ftiould  on  the  other 
hand  difcover  any  detriment  done  to  the  revenue  by  traders, 

I  fhall  not  be  wanting  to  deted  the  fame,  in  order  to  rdht 
the  crown  in  it’s  revenue,  as  well  as  the  merchants  in  their 
legal  rights  and  immunities. 

EAST -INDIA  TR  A  D  E  in  general.  Under  the  article 
Asia,  we  have  drawn  the  outlines  of  the  commerce  of  that 
part  of  the  world,  as  it  hath  a  general  relation  to  the  other 
quarters  thereof.  In  order  todefcend  the  more  minutely  isto 
the  nature  of  this  traffic,  we  have  confidered  the  fame  under 
the  heads  of  the  refpedive  great  companies  engaged  in  this 
commerce  ;  fuch  as  the  East-India  Company  of  Eng¬ 
land,  the  Dutch  East-I-ndia  Company,  the  French 
East-India  Company,  Sic.  the  trades  whereof  are  all 
carried  on  with  peculiar  privileges  and  immunities,  exclufive 
of  all  the  other  fubjeds  of  thofe  refpedive  ftates.  From  a 
confideration,  therefore,  of  the  diftind  degree  of  commerce 
carried  by  thofe  refpedive  companies  for  the  benefit  and  ad¬ 
vantage  of  their  peculiar  ftates  and  empires,  we  may  form  a 
pretty  right  judgment  of  the  meafures,  which  may,  from 
time  to  time,  be  requifite  to  be  taken  by  Great-Britain  for 
the  fupport  and  maintenance  of  fuch  a  fhare  in  this  traffic, 
as  may  enable  them  to  vie  with  their  rivals  therein ;  and  to 
prevent  any  one  or  more  of  them,  from  monopolizing  the 
whole  to  themfelves,  and  excluding  Great-Britain  from  pof- 
feffing  any  fhare  or  proportion  therein. 

For  a  more  particular  account  and  ftate  of  this  commerce,  fee 
alfo  the  articles  Bengal,  Coromandel,  China,- Ja¬ 
pan,  Acapulco  or  Manilla  Ships,  and  fuch  other 
heads  as  we  have  occafionally  referred  to  in  relation  here¬ 
unto.  We  fhall,  at  prefent,  confider  this  trade  in  another 
light  than  what  we  have  hitherto  done,  with  intent  to 
view  the  fame  in  every  point,  that  may  contribute  to 
enable  us  to  judge  of  the  fame  the  more  coroprehen- 
fively. 

Wherefore,  we  fhall  confider  it,  (1.)  As  a  general  traffic 
carried  on  between  Europe,  as  one  country,  and  the  body 
of  the  Indies  as  another.  (2.)  Asa  particular  trade  car¬ 
ried  on  from  one  Indian  nation  to  another,  more  parti¬ 
cularly  with  regard  to  their  coafting  trade,  managed  partly 
by  the  Indians  among  themfelves,  and  partly  by  the  Euro¬ 
pean  companies,  which  have  forts  and  factories  there  :  and 
this  is  a  very  confiderable  trade  in  itfelf,  fuch  as 


his  majefty? 
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f.  The 


E  A  S 

I.  The  trade  of  the  Turks  from  Aden  to  the  Gulph  of  Mocca, 
to  Mocha,  and  along  the  Red  Sea  to  Sues,  whence  their  coffee 
and  other  goods  are  carried  to  Egypt,  to  Alexandria,  and 
thence  by  fea  or  land  to  Conftantinople,  Aleppo,  Smyrna 
and  other  places. 

1.  The  trade  of  the  Arabians  and  Perfians  up  the  gulph  of  Or- 
mus,  or  Perfia,  to  BafTora,  by  which  they  fupply  the  great 
caravans  with  Perfian  and  Indian  goods  of  all  forts,  to  be 
carried  by  the  Euphrates  and  Tygris  toBagdat,  and  thence  to 
Trapezond  on  the  Black  Sea  one  way,  and  over  the  defarts 
upon  camels  to  Aleppo  another  way. 

3.  The  coafting  trade  of  the  European  merchants  and  Indians 
on  the  weft  fide  of  the  coaft  of  India,  as  that  of  Guzurattee, 
India,  and  Malabar,  as  far  as  the  pearl-fifhing  of  Madura  ; 
and  the  like  coafting  trade  of  the  Europeans  on  the  other  fide 
of' India,  as  that  of  Coromandel  and  Bengal,  [fee 
thofe  articles.] 

4.  The  river-trade  up  the  river  Ganges,  wherein  there  are  fe- 
veral  factories  and  fettlements  of  the  European  nations,  be- 
lides  the  trade  of  the  natives. 

5.  Another  trade  on  this  fide  of  India,  is  that  of  Achia  on 
the  ifland  of  Sumatra,  and  from  thence  fouth,  along  the  weft 
Ihore  of  the  ifland  to  Bencoolen,  and  to  the  Streights  of 
Sunda,  thence  to  the  weft  fide  of  the  ifland  of  Java,  and 
thence  ftill  fouth  to  the  Streights  of  Bailly,  and  iflands  of 
Tinier  and  the  Molucca’s:  alfo  on  the  eaft  Ihore  of  the  ifle 
Sumatra,  the  coaft  of  Molacca,  and  thence  thro’  the  Streights 
of  Sincapore  to  the  North  Side  of  the  ifle  Bornio.  Here  °the 
trade  divides  itfelf  north,  to  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Afia,  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  known  world  on  that  fide,  and  the  moft  eafterly 
part  of  the  Terra  Firma  of  the  globe.— As  the  gulph  of  Siam, 
coaft  of  Camboyda,  the  kingdom  of  Cochin-china  and  Ton- 
quin,  and  the  Empire  of  China,  to  which  is  joined  that  of 
Great  Tartary. 

Upon  all  thefe  long  extended  fhores,  there  is  a  very  great 
coafting  trade  carried  on  by  the  Chinefe  and  Malayan  mer¬ 
chants  at  Borneo,  Batavia,  and  the  Iflands  where  they  are 
permitted  to  traffic.  I  o  which  may  be  added  that  of  the  em 
pire  of  Japan. 

South  of  Borneo  lies  the  Dutch  fettlement  of  Batavia,  on  the 
ifland  of  Java,  where  the  Javans  and  other  nations  drive  a 
confiderable  trade  from  port  to  port,  and  ifle  to  ifle,  in  fmall 
veflels  of  their  own. 

This  trade  takes  alfo  another  courfe  from  Borneo,  and  to  the 
numerous  iflands  of  thefe  feas  ;  this  is  done  not  only  to  Ter- 
nate,  Tydore,  Celebes,  Gillolloo,  and  to  all  the  iflands  where 
the  Dutch  are  extremely  powerful. — [See  Dutch  East- 
India  Company],  but  likewife  to  the  Philippines,  and 
among  the  Spaniards.  [See  AcapclcoL 
Befides  this  coafting  trade,  the  Indians  have  a  large  inland 
circulating  commerce  with  each  other;  and  various  mer¬ 
chandizes,  which  are  the  produd  of  remote  interior  cities 
and  countries,  are  brought  down  to  be  fold  at  the  European 
factories,  and  at  thole  fea- ports  where  the  European  mer¬ 
chants  are  fettled  ;  fuch  as  indigo  from  Lahore,  which  is 
brought  to  Surat :  the  diamonds  of  Golconda,  the  pearls  of 
Madora,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  other  merchandizes,  of 
the  produce  and  manufacture  of  the  inland  countries. — And 
European  merchandizes  landed  either  on  the  weft  or  the  eaft 
fide  of  the  great  peninfula  of  the  Indies,  that  is,  the  coafts  of 
Malabar  or  Golconda. — We  find  alfo  the  manufactures  and 
produce  of  almoft  all  the  provinces  of  the  Mogul  empire,  to 
be  bought  at  Ifpahan  in  Perfia,  and  other  inland  cities  in  the 
fame  country,  whither  they  are  carried  by  caravans.  See  the 
article  Car  ava  n. 

The  Chinefe,  alfo  in  particular,  have  a  vaft  domeftic  com¬ 
merce  by  the  navigation  of  numerous  rivers  and  canals,  and 
particularly  by  that  inimitable  canal  defcribed  by  Mynheer 
NieuhofF,  which  traverfes  the  whole  Chinefe  empire  from 
Canton  to  Pekin,  by  which  the  merchandize  of  all  thofe 
countries  to  which  the  Chinefe  trade,  and  whom  they  admit 
to  traffic  among  them,  as  well  as  the  goods  and  growth  of 
the  provinces  through  which  it  pafles,  are  carried  to  the  em¬ 
peror’s  court,  as  the  demand  makes  necefl'ary  ;  which,  indeed, 
is  the  foundation,  and  original  occafion  of  all  commerce  in 
the  world. 

Befides  this,  the  river  Loang,  or  Koang,  and  the  Yellow 
River,  are  faid  to  be  navigable  above  600  or  700  miles,  and 
both  of  them  furround  the  empire;  and  thefe  rivers,  running 
through  vaft  lakes  or  inland  feas,  empty  thcmfelves  into  the 
ocean,  and  thereby  facilitate  commerce. 

The  firft  of  thefe  rivers  is  covered  with  fmall  veflels  of  all 
fizes,  continually  employed  in  carrying  provifions  to  the 
great  and  opulent  city  of  Nankin,  befides  fuch  as  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  carrying  immenfe  quantities  of  merchandizes,  the 
produce  of  the  provinces  through  which  thefe  rivers 
pafs,  and  the  manufactures  of  the  feveral  cities  by  which  they 
alfo  go.  7  1 

This  may  give  fome  idea  of  the  manner  how  trade  is  ma¬ 
naged  in  this  vaft  extended  empire ;  and  among  fuch  a  prodi¬ 
gious  number  of  people,  who  ate  not  only  the  moft  ingenious, 
but  unexceptionably  the  moft  induftrious  people  fortraffic  in  the 
Whole  world. 

V  O  L.  I, 
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From  the  confluence  of  thefe  great  rivers  it  is,  that  the  city 
o  Nankin  is  become  fo  immenfely  opulent  and  populous, 
eing  the  great  center  of  all  the  inland  commerce  of  thefe 
united  empires  ;  there  being  hardly  a  city  in  all  China,  but 
ftas  a  trading  communication  with  Nankin,  either  by  fea  or 

^f,r  "a;'2at,on  by  which  a11  the  produce  of  the  land,  as 
we  1  as  the  manufadures  of  the  people,  are  conveyed  to  it, 
as  to  the  great  emporium  of  the  whole  country:  'and  from 
hence  again  all  the  foreign  merchandizes,  which  -are  im¬ 
ported  at  Amoy,  Canton,  or  Nankin,  are  returned  to  the  in¬ 
terior  parts  of  the  empire. 

The  productions  of  the  fea,  as  concerned  in  merchandizing, 
are, 

J ef.r1,  ^  ,truLe  °rlental  PearI  ?  the  feveral  forts  whereof  are 
diftinguilhed  by  the  names  of  the  countries  where  they  are 
found,  as  alfo  by  their  finenefs,  beauty,  colour,  and  fize  — 
They  are  found  in  the  Arabian  gulph,  or  Red  Sea,  though 
not  on  the  Afian  fide  and  not,  indeed,  fo  properly  in  the 
Lalt-Indies:  but,  as  they  are  found  by  the  Turks  and  Ara¬ 
bians  in  ther  colony  on  the  Ethiopian  ‘Ihore  of  the  gulph 
and  are  diredly  brought  to  Jeddo  on  the  Arabian  coaft,  and 
thence  fent  farther  into  Europe,  viz.  by  the  way  of  Suez 
and  then  by  caravans  to  Conftantinople,  we  mult  include 
them  in  this  trade:  the  kind  is  exceeding  good,  the  fliape 
delicate,  and  the  fize  fometimes  large.— The  largeft  and 
fineft  pearl  now  to  be  feen  in  the  world,  are  found  at  Baf- 
fora  in  the  Perfian  gulph.  They  are  found  too  on  the  Fifh- 
ing  coaft  of  Madura,  between  the  ifland  of  Ceylon  and  the 
coaft  of  Coromandel.  Though  the  quantity  here  is  confi¬ 
derable,  the  kind  is  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  gulph.— Some 
likewife  are  found  in  the  Philippine  Iflands,  but  the  quantity 
is  but  fmall.  1 

Of  the  pearl-filhery  in  theEaft-Indies. 

Between  the  coaft  of  Madura  and  the  ifle  of  Ceylon,  are  di¬ 
vers  confiderable  pearl-banks  near  the  fea.  Thefe  banks  are 
rocks  of  white  coral-ftones,  whereon  the  oyfter-ftiells,  con¬ 
taining  the  pearls  are  faftened.  ,  Some  of  thefe  banks  are  12 

or  13  fathoms,  and  others  at  15  fathoms  from  the  Ihore. _ 

The  oyfters  live  about  fix  years,  after  which  the  Ihells  open 
and  the  pearls  are  loft. — The  banks  are  fearched  yearly,  to 
fee  whether  the  pearls  are  come  to  their  maturity.— After  the 
oyfters  are  come  to  their  perfedion,  the  time  of  pearl  filhing 
is  proclaimed  throughout  the  whole  country ;  and  the  mer¬ 
chants  refort  thither  from  the  other  parts  of  India,  even  from 
Arabia  and  Turky,  who  fet  up  their  tents  near  the  fea-fide 
to  purchafe  the  pearls. 

They  fifh  for  the  oyfter-fhells  containing  the  pearls,  in  boats 
about  28  feet  long ;  of  which  you  fhall  fee  3  or  400  at  a  time, 
each  of  which  has  feven  or  eight  (tones,  which  ferve  inftead  of 
anchors,  and  fix  or  feven  divers,  who  dive  naked,  except  a 
thin  waiftcoat,  after  each  other.— They  have  each  a  net  hang¬ 
ing  down  from  the  Neck,  and  gloves  in  their  hands,  being  to 
pluck  the  oyfters  from  the  rock. — Thefe  divers  have  alfo  ftones 
about  their  necks  to  make  them  dive  the  fwifter. 

All  the  oyfter-Ihels  brought  up,  are  laid  in  great  heaps  ’till 
the  fifhery  is  over,  after  which  a  wooden  houfe  is  ereded  for 
the  company  and  the  nayk,  where  each  receives  his  Ihare, 
the  boats  being  obliged  to  fifh  one  day  for  the  nayk,  another 
for  the  company.— Thefe  take  care  that  the  fiffiers  be  not  di- 
fturbed  in  their  fifhery,  the  governor  and  two  judges  being 
every  day  near  the  fea  fhore,  to  decide  fuch  differences  as  may 
arife  among  them.— After  all  the  ihells  are  opened,  in  the 
prefence  of  the  commiffioners,  and  the  pearls  taken  out,  they 
are  fold,  according  to  their  different  fizes,  to  the  heft  bidder. 

7  he  pearl  duft  is  bought  and  fold  by  the  Dutch. 

They  have  alfo  coral  red  and  white,  to  which  the  pearl- 
oyfters  are  generally  found  flicking ;  and  fo  faftened  to  the 
coral,  that  fometimes,  in  breaking  off  the  oyfters,  they  bring 
up  coral  with  them,  which  is  generally  white.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Coral. 

Though  the  fea  in  this  part  of  the  world  is  very  full  of  fifh, 
and  the  rivers  and  lakes  much  more  ;  yet  neither  is  the  quan- 
tity  fo  great  as  in  our  northern  parts  :  nor  are  there  fuch  pe¬ 
riodical  fhoals,  as  is  the  cafe  with  the  herring,  mackarel,  pil¬ 
chards,  &c. — There  are  no  fifh  catched  here  in  fuch  quanti¬ 
ties,  as  to  load  Ihips  or  faiks,  fo  as  to  be  cured,  and  become 
a  confiderable  branch  of  trade,  from  one  climate  to  another, 
as  merchandize. 

The  produd  of  the  land  confifts  in  great  variety,  viz. 

That  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  fuch  as  mines  of  jewels,  of 
metal,  and  minerals,  of  dyers  earths,  and  fuch  produce  as 
is  dug  out  of  the  earth  in  moft,  or  all  other  parts  of  the  known 
world.  Alfo, 

The  produd  of  the  furface  of  the  earth,  fuch  as  plants,  drugs, 
gums,  and  other  the  like  particulars,  of  infinite  kinds,  which 
furnifh  a  furprifing  variety  of  matter  for  merchandizes. 

As  to  the  produd  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  under  which 
head  we  confider  the  diamond,  fee  the  article  Diamond, 
where  thofe  of  the  Eaft-Indies  are  fully  treated  of. 

They  have  alfo  divers  other  jewels,  or  precious  ftones,  in 
thefe  countries,  fuch  as  fine  rubies,  exceeding  fplendid  and 
beautiful,  in  Ceylon  ;  alfo  the  topaz,  the  turquoife,  and  the 

9  E  emerald 
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emerald,  in  the  Mogul’s  country  ;  the  fapphire  in  Siam;  and 
the  amethyft  in  Pegu  ;  and  an  extraordinary  agate  and  jafper 
in  China  and  Japan. 

There  are  mines  of  gold,  or  rather  gold  in  general,  whether 
in  mines  or  otherwife.  This  is  found  in  many  places,  but 
chiefly  our  commerce  for  this  commodity  is  at 
Achim,  the  capital  of  Sumatra,  where  it  is  found  in  great 
quantities,  it  being  the  chief  return  of  merchandizes  carried 
*  thither. 

It  is  found  in  Pegu  alfo,  whence  it  is  brought  to  Achim,  to  be 
fold  to  the  merchants.  Liicewife  in 

China  and  Japan  :  in  the  former  they  fell  it  for  Silver,  to  the 
great  advantage  of  the  merchants,  particularly  at  Canton, 
Amory,  and  other  places. 

They  have  it  too  at  the  Philippine  iflands,  particularly  near 
Manilla,  where  it  is  found  in  mines,  and  where,  it  is  faid, 
that  one  mine  yields  the  king  of  Spain  2CO,ooo  ducats  a  year, 
befides  feveral  others,  wherein  they  do  not  work. 

In  the  ifland  of  Borneo,  where  they  fift  it  out  of  the  fands 
of  the  rivers,  in  their  fe&rch  after  diamonds.  See  the  Article 
Gold. 

In  thefe  Indies  there  are  alfo  mines  of  Silver ;  but  it  is  very 
Scarce  in  Afia  :  it  is  found  in  Japan,  but  in  no  confiderable 
quantities;  nor  is  there  any  of  it  found  in  the  Indies  in  gene¬ 
ral,  as  I  can  yet  learn,  which  is  the  reafon  they  put  fo  great 
a  value  thereon,  as  to  buy  it  with  their  gold,  to  great  ad¬ 
vantage. 

In  Pegu  they  have  iron,  as  alfo  in  Siam  and  Japan;  that  of 
Pegu  nearly  approaches  to  the  quality  of  fteel. 

In  China  they  have  fome  copper;  but  that  metal  is  chiefly 
in  Japan:  the  belt  is  that  made  up  in  fmall  bars,  like  flicks 
of  wax,  which  is  very  red  and  bright.  See  the  article 
Copper. 

The  Chinefe,  who  are  the  greateft  cheats  in  trade  in  the 
world,  adulterate  their  copper,  and  put  feveral  ingredients 
therein,  to  make  it  appear  like  that  of  Japan. 

Tutenage  is  a  metal  unknown  except  in  the  Eaft-Indies. 
It  is  found  in  Malacca  and  Sumatra  ;  but  the  fineft  is  in 
.  China;  it  feems  to  be  a  fpecies  of  tin,  but  foft  as  lead,  and 
blackifh  ;  and,  though  not  fo  bright  as  either,  is  yet  more 
compaCh 

They  have  a  metal,  which  fome  have  faid  is  real  block-tin  ; 
and,  though  it  is  not  fo  hard  and  fine  as  our  Cornwall  tin, 
yet  it  is  very  valuable.  This  is  principally  found  in  China;  but 
they  have  it  likewife  in  Pegu,  and  the  Dutch  buy  it  at  Achim, 
and  other  places,  in  the  Sireights  of  Malacca.  It  mixes  well 
,  with  lead,  and  makes  tolerable  good  pewter,  but  will  not  fcour 
fo  bright. 

The  minerals  and  foflils  found  are  very  numerous ;  fuch  as 
fulphur,  of  which  there  are  great  quantities  in  the  Mogul  em¬ 
pire,  though  it  is  not  brought  to  Europe  but  in  fmall  quan¬ 
tities,  the  Europeans  having  fuch  plenty  from  Italy,  Sicily, 
the  Archipelago,  Barbary,  and  other  places. 

Red  earth,  a  known  commodity  brought  to  England  in  pretty 
large  quantities,  for  the  ufe  of  the  dyers.  Allum  abounds  in 
the  Mogul  empire,  Pegu,  Sumatra,  and  in  China.— Salt¬ 
petre  is  a  confiderable  article  in  the  European  importation 
from  India,  the  confumption  whereof  depends  upon  the  con- 
fumption  ofGun-powder. — See  the  article  Gun-powder. 

It  is  found  in  moft  parts  of  India,  efpecially  on  the  coafts  of 
Malabar,  and  India  Proper;  they  have  it  alfo  in  China  in 
great  quantities,  in  the  province  of  Xenfi,  where  they  dig 
it  out  of  the  earth,  as  plentifully  as  we  do  chalk,  notwithftand- 
ing  it  is  fo  dear  in  Europe. 

Potter’s  earth  ;  of  which  they  make  their  porcelain  manu¬ 
facture,  and  which,  for  diftinCtion,  we  call  China  ware  : 
the  belt  is  found  in  the  province  of  Kianfi,  on  the  banks  of 
the  great  river  Kiang.  This  kind  of  earth  is  faid  to  be 
found  no  where  but  in  China  and  Japan,  though  fome  have 
of  late  pretended  that  it  is  to  be  had  in  North- America. — 
But  this  I  have  never  heard  fatisfa&orily  confirmed. — Nor 
can  the  earth  or  clay  be  procured  in  China  or  Japan,  there  to 
be  brought  over  unwro.ught:  but,  whether  it  requires  a  par¬ 
ticular  preparation,  as  fome  infinuate,  and  which  cannot  be 
performed  in  Europe  to  that  perfection  ;  though  not  only  the 
Drefden,  but  the  Enghfla  manufacture,  are  admirable  approx¬ 
imations.  -  • 

But  the  furface  of  the  earth  is  ftill  richer  than  the  bowels  of 
it ;  and  the  growth  is  prodigious,  as  well  in  drugs,  gums, 
and  rare  plants,  as  in  other  things  ;  which  raife  a  new  fund  of 
wealth,  by  their  being  the  fubjeCt  of  manufacture,  and  em¬ 
ploying  innumerable  multitudes  of  their  people.  In  regard  to 
the  growth  of  the  country,  in  what  we  call  plants,  fruits,  or 
fuch  things  as  are  for  food,  and  are  ufed  in  the  courfe  of 
trade,  are 

Teas  of  divers  kinds,  from  China,  Cochinchina,  and  Ja¬ 
pan.  Sago  from  feveral  parts,  as  Malacca,  Java,  Borneo, 
chiefly  from  Mocha  in  Arabia,  with  fome  from 
the  Dutch  and  Ftench  Settlements. — This  coffee  is  now  a 
prodigious  article  in  commerce. — And  to  fum  up  all  in  our 
enumeration  of  particulars  of  this  kind,  with  one  article  of 
an  i mmenle  value,  and  to  which  we  can  fcarce  find  an  equal 
in  the  world,  is  thelpice;  which  is  comprehended  under  the 
heads  of  nutmegs,  mace,  and  cloves. —  Ehefe  are  the  proper 
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goods  of  the  Dutch  at  the  Molucca’s,  or  Spice  Iflands,  where 
they  are  only  produced.  See  Dutch  East-India  Com¬ 
pany. 

Cinnamon  at  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  and  fome  in  Borneo. _ . 

Pepper  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  but  chiefly,  and  of  the  beft 
kind,  on  the  iflands  of  Java  and  Sumatra.  Sugar  in  Bengal, 
China,  and  Cochin-china ;  alfo  in  Java,  Borneo  and 
Ceylon. 

Thefirft  of  thefe  five  articles  of  fpice  are  not  only  prodigious 
in  quantity,  infomuch  that  the  Dutch,  who  have  the  whole 
importation  in  their  own  hands,  fupply  all  Europe,  Africa 
and  America  with  them,  and  the  reft  of  Afia, alfo,  but  thefe 
fpices  are  raifed  in  no  other  part  of  the  world,  and  it  is  thought 
cannot  be  ;  by  which  the  Dutch  have  the  advantage  of  keep¬ 
ing  up  the  price  to  what  height  they  pleafe:  and  it  is  certain, 
that,  though  the  nutmegs  are  produced  in  no  place  but  the  ifie 
of  Banda,  and  five  little  adjacent  iflands,  and  that  thefe  are  but 
very  fmall  places,  yet  they  fuffer  fome  hundreds  of  tons  of 
nutmegs  to  be  burned  at  a  time,  rather  than  fend  fo  many  to 
Europe  as  to  overftock  the  markets,  and  thereby  fink  the  price. 
The  like  is  faid  to  be  done  on  the  fame  occafion  by  the  pep¬ 
per.  Sir  William  Temple,  in  his  Obfervations  upon  Holland 
fays,  c  That  a  Dutchman,  who  had  been  at  the  Spice  Iflands* 

*  told  him,  that  he  faw,  at  one  time,  three  heaps  of  nutmegs 
‘  burned,  each  of  which  was  more  than  an  ordinary  church 
‘  could  hold. 

Remarks. 

Quere,  If  the  price  of  fpices  in  general  was  lower,  the  profits 
might  not  be  more  than  at  prefent  are  made  thereon,  feeing 
the  confumption  thereof  would  vifibly  increafe,  by  the  greater 
cheapnefs,  as  is  ufual  in  the  like  cafes?  But  this,  it  feems,  the 
Dutch  will  not  truft  to. 

With  refpeCl  to  the  coffee  and  tea  already  mentioned,  it  Ihould 
not  he  forgot,  that  the  demand  in  trade  for  thefe  two  articles 
is  fo  increafed  of  late  years  in  Europe,  that  they  feem,  in 
fome  fort,  to  be  equal  to  the  fpices  of  the  Dutch. 

The  arrack  is  a  fpirit  extracted  from  feveral  materials,  and  is 
a  confiderable  merchandize,  the  quantity  whereof  brought  to 
Europe  being  extremely  great ;  the  principal  forts  are  made 
at  Goa  by  the  Portugueze,  and  at  Batavia  by  the  Dutch. 

Of  the  drugs,  and  fuch  plants  and  other  produce  as  come  from 
this  part  of  the  world,  fee  the  article  Drugs. 

Thefe  piodu&ions,  which  tend  to  the  employment  of  their 
people,  are  chiefly  filk,  cotton,  and  herba.  Raw  filk  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  quantity  chiefly  in  the  kingdoms  of  Bengal  and 
China,  See  Bengal  and  China.  The  quantity  as  well 
of  wrought  filks  as  of  callicoes,  which  the  people  of  India  and 
China  are  obliged  to  confume  at  home  for  their  ordinary 
wearing,  muff  be  exceeding  great,  if  we  confider,  (i.)  That 
thefe  are  the  ordinary  manufactures  for  their  cloathing  :  and 
whether  we  fpeak  of  the  rich  or  the  poor,  they  have  no  other 
kind  of  apparel,  having  no  materials  to  make  any  thing  for 
their  wearing  but  thofeof  filk,  cotton,  and  herba.  (2.)  That 
the  extent  of  the  country  included  in  thefe  bounds  before- 
mentioned,  is  fo  prodigious  large,  as  to  include  the  two  vaft 
empires  of  the  Mogul  and  China,  with  the  kingdoms  of  Pegu, 
Siam,  Cambodia,  Cochin-china,  Tonquin,  and  all  the 
iflands  of  the  Indian  and  Arabian  feas.  (3.)  That  all  thefe 
countries  are  fo  prodigiou  s  populous,,  that  they  reckon 
8,ooo,cco  of  people  in  the  City  of  Nankin  only,  in  thofe  of 
Canton  and  Pekin  2,000,000  each,  and  in  ethers  in  propor¬ 
tion.  (4.)  That  the  manufactures  we  fpeak  of,  callicoes 
efpecially,  are  not  a  durable  wear,  fo  that  the  people  muft 
cloath  often. 

All  thefe  articles  confidered,  the  quantities  of  the  manufac¬ 
tures  which  they  confume  at  home  muft  be  exceeding  great, 
and  employ  great  numbers  of  people  in  making  them  ;  yet 
they  have  fo  many  to  fpaie  for  exportation,  that  they  are  able 
to  make  and  export  goods  enough  of  the  filken  and  cotton 
manufactures,  to  cloath  all  the  people  of  Eorope,  befides  their 
own  confumption. 

Their  filk  manufactures  are  fo  various,  and  their  names  fo  nu-  ; 
merous,  that  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  them.  i! 
The  like  may  be  faid  of  the  cottons,  under  the  name  of  calli-  I 
coes,  of  infinite  varieties,  both  white  and  painted,  or  printed,  1 
with  figures  of  divers  colours:  they  are  all  diftinguifhed 
under  one  general  name  of  callicoes,  whether  muflins,  chints,  I 
or  plain,  &c.  I  he  herba  is  the  bark  of  a  certain  tree,  !i 
which,  being  drawn  out  very  fine,  works  like  filk,  and  is  f 
mixed  with  either  filk  or  cotton  ;  of  which  we  fee  diveis  | 
kinds  among  the  ordinary  importations  of  theEaft-India  com¬ 
pany. 

Ehefe  are  the  moft  confiderable  manufactures  'of  the  Indies: 
there  are  two  others  from  China  in  particular,  which,  as  they  1 
are  of  the  kind  fingular  to  thenifelv.es,  fo  they  are  alfo  very 
valuable  articles.  The  one  is  their  porcelain,  or  China,  as  J 
ohferved  before;  and  the  lacquered  ware,  called  Japan  ware, 
though  not  coming  from  thence:  which  fhew  not  only  the 
excellency  of  the  materials,  viz,  of  the  earth  for  the  one,  and 
the  lacque,  or  varnifh,  for  the  other,  but  alfo  the  ingenuity  of  1 
the  workmanfhip  in  both. 

All  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  factories  in  the  Mogul’s  country  Si 
are  full  of  merchats,  as  well  Europeans  as  Moots,  Aiabs, 

Meftizes,  I 
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Meftizes,  Malabars,  &c.  the  latter  having  been  inftrucled 
by  the  Engli(h  and  the  Portugueze  in  merchandizing  :  and, 
as  there  is  a  very  great  trade  carried  on  hence  with  the  Turks 
and  Perfians,  as  a!fo  with  the  Arabs,  fo  they  are  of  late  ex¬ 
ceedingly  increafed  in  (hipping,  and  build  good  (hips  at  Muf- 
cat,  and  the  river  Indus,  at  Guzuratte,  and  other  places,  and 
even  at  Surat. 

The  feveral  forts  of  (hips  known  in  the  Eaft-Indies  are, 
akas,  veflels  ufed  by  the  Arabs  at  Aden  ;  country  (hips,  as 
they  are  called,  built  fquare-fterned,  as  the  Engli(h,  but 
built  by  the  Moors,  who  had  their  models  from  England  ; 
galleons,  being  large  (hips,- built  by  the  Portugueze  at  Goa, 
and  ufed  to  go  from  thence  to  Melinda,  on  the  coaft  of  Afri¬ 
ca,  and  then  to  the  Brazils.  Sloops  of  the  European  buil¬ 
ders  among  the  feveral  fa&ories,  efpecially  at  Batavia,  Su¬ 
rat,  and  Goa,  as  alfo  at  Fort  St  George.  Ships  of  China, 
called  jonks,  of  a  form  peculiar  to  themfelves,  from  50  to 
120  tons;  jonks  of  Japan,  of  a  like  burden,  better  Tailors, 
and  of  different  (hapes,  but  not  fo  well  built  as  the  China 
jonks ;  proes  of  Sumatra  and  Malacca,  burden  about  15  to  20 
tons;  tonnys,  a  kind  of  hoys,  or  lighters,  to  load  and  unload 
larger  (hips  ;  flying  boats,  built  like  our  fmall  fifhing  boats  ; 
great  galleons,  built  at  Manilla,  for  the  Acapulco  trade, 
fometirnes  of  1000  to  1600  tons  burden. 

They  have,  alfo,  a  vaft  variety  of  fmall  craft,  in  the  feveral 
rivers,  and  among  the  iflands,  all  differing,  and  peculiar  to 
the  rcfpeclive  places,  and  which  are  very  curious,  not  only  in 
their  (hape,  but  in  their  manner  of  working,  which  would  be 
too  tedious  for  us  to  defcribe. 

By  thefe  veffels  the  whole  commerce  is  carried  on.  Although 
the  Perfians  are  mafters  of  all  the  eaftern  coaft  of  the  Perfian 
Gulph,  and  have  feveral  good  towns  there,  and  Gomberoon 
in  particular,  yet  they  have  not  one  veftel  of  any  burden  be¬ 
longing  to  them. 

It  is  much  the  fame  with  the  Turks  in  the  Arabian  Gulph,  at 
Baharen,  Baflora,  and  other  places ;  and  they  hire  the  akas 
of  Aden  in  the  greateft  part  of  their  trade. 

The  exports  of  the  commodities  of  the  Indies  to  Europe  are 
certainly  very  confiderable ;  nor  are  their  imports,  perhaps, 
fo  difproportionate  from  the  Europeans  as  fome  are  wont  to 
conceive. — The  quantity  of  European  goods  the  Turks  on 
the  Arabian  coaft  of  the  Red  Sea  take  off,  brought  by  the 
way  of  Suez,  and  thence  to  Alexandria,  are  not  mconfider- 
able  ;  whereby  they  are  fupplied  from  Europe  by  the  Turky 
companies  of  the  feveral  European  nations. 

That  there  has  been  a  vifible  increafe  of  the  trade  to  the  In¬ 
dies  from  Europe,  as  well  as  from  Europe  to  the  Indies,  with¬ 
in  half  a  century,  is  apparent  to  the  whole  world,  from  the 
increafe  of  the  European  fa&ories  there  :  for  thefe  (ettlements 
are  numerous,  increafing  in  people,  and  extending  their 
power  and  jurifd i£lion,  and,  by  this  means,  civilizing  the 
people,  and  reconciling  them  to  the  European  cuftoms  and 
ufages,  as  particularly  to  their  cloathing  themfelves,  in  which 
particular  they  went  naked  and  favage  before.  This  has  been 
effectuated  more  particularly  by  the  Dutch  than  by  any  other 
European  power  whatfoever.  For  proof  of  which  fee  the 
article  Dutch  East-India  Company. 

In  confequence  of  this  European  commerce,  the  Indian  na¬ 
tions  takes  every  day  more  and  more  of  the  European  mer¬ 
chandizes  :  our  Britifh  Eaft-India  company  fell  more  of  our 
woollen,  and  divers  other  manufactures,  by  means  of  the 
weight  of  their  commercial  intereft,  than,  perhaps,  they 
could  ever  have  done  without  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a  com¬ 
pany. — The  Chinefe,  alfo,  have  increafed  in  their  Britifli 
imports,  as  well  of  the  woollen  as  other  our  Britifh  manu¬ 
factures. — Our  manufactures  generally  fold  among  them  are, 
broad  cloths  of  every  colour,  and  more  particularly  the 
black. — Our  camblets,  fcarlets,  and  other  colours,  ferges, 
perpets  ;  lead  and  lead-Chot ;  Birmingham  wares  of  all  kinds ; 
glafs  manufactures  of  every  fort  ;  our  clock  and  watch- 
work,  which  are  in  as  high  efteem  with  the  Indians  as  with 
the  reft  of  the  trading  world. — And  thefe  our  exports  are  in¬ 
creafing  daily. 

The  general  augment  of  the  exports  from  Europe  is  more 
particularly  manifeft  from  the  increafe  of  the  Dutch  factories 
in  the  Spice  Iflands,  efpecially  in  Batavia,  where  their  fettle- 
nients  are  not  now  mere  Ample  factories,  but  they  are  be¬ 
come  populous  and  opulent  colonies  and  plantations  ;  the 
property  of  the  country  being  their  own,  and  not  fubjeCt  to 
any  power  of  the  princes,  or  lords  of  the  adjacent  territories, 
as  they  are  at  Surat,  and  other  places.  Wherefore, 

By  virtue.of  thefe  eftablifhments  of  the  Dutch,  they  take  off, 
as  ours  do  at  Madras  or  Fort  St.  George,  and  as  thofeof  the 
Portugueze  do  at  Goa,  much  greater  quantities  of  the  growth 
and  manufactures  of  Europe  than  they  ever  did  before. — Nor 
is  this  confined  to  the  mere  article  of  apparel  ;  they  take,  be- 
fides,  the  European  equipages,  as  coaches  and  horfes,  &c. 
particularly  at  Batavia,  where  coaches  are  kept  more  nume- 
xouily  and  fplendidly  than  even  their  mafters  do  in  Europe. 

It  is  the  fame  at  Goa  and  Fort  St.  George  ;  and  we  have  a 
greater  (hare  in  the  trade  to  the  factories  and  (ettlements  of 
other  European  powers,  by  means  of  our  Eaft-India  company, 
than  our  company  will  admit  them  to  have  at  our  Britilh  forts 


and  fettlcments,  if  the  repeated  informations  which  I  have 
received  from  various  hands  are  not  to  be  queftioned. 
t  appears  upon  the  whole,  from  the  general  circumftances 
o  this  Afiatic  traffic,  that,  fince  the  Europeans  have  zealoufly 
engaged  therein,  the  ballance  of  profit,  however  great  it  may 
heretofore  have  been  in  favour  of  the  Eaft-Indians,  has  been 
for  fome  years  declining;  and  our  own  Eaft-India  company 
hath  not  been  the  lead  inftrumental  to  contribute  their  (hare 
in  this  turn  of  the  feale. 

The  chief  profpea  of  any  lading  advancement  to  be  made  in 
the  Eaft-India  trade,  depends  on  the  number  and  power  of 
the  Europeans  fo  increafing,  that  they  may  bring  the  natives 
under  their  dominion  to  come  into  the  European  way  of 
living,  viz.  in  dreffing,  eating,  and  drinking,  whereby  the 
export  of  l'uch  goods  will  come  to  be  increafed,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  dominion  that  the  Europeans  obtain  amono-  thefe 
Indians.  & 

Of  this  the  Portugueze  have  fet  an  example  on  the  coaft  of 
Mofambique,  the  city  of  Melinda,  and  other  parts  there¬ 
abouts,  where  the  people  are  brought  into  the  European  way 
of  living,  and  cloath  themfelves  after  the  manner  of  the  Por¬ 
tugueze,  and  live  as  regularly.  It  is  true,  that  the  people  are 
more  tradable  and  docile  there  than  the  natives  of  Java,  China, 
and  Malabar  ;  and,  which  is  (till  more,  have  no  manufactures 
of  their  own  to  eftablifti,  in  the  room  of  thofe  which  the  Por¬ 
tugueze  bring  them. 

*  J  was  furprized,  fays  an  Englifh  paflenger,  who  went  on 

*  (hore  at  Melinda  (the  (hip  he  was  in  being  driven  up  thither 
‘  in  their  voyage  to  Mocha)  to  fee,  in  the  country  adjacent, 

‘  whole  villages  of  the  natives  cloathed  in  the  Englifn  manu- 

*  fa^ures,  and  having  waiftcoats,  breeches,  and  (lockings, 

‘  hats  and  (hoes,  leather,  ferge,  and  (luffs,  fuch  as  we  wear 

*  irt  England ;  and  fome  of  the  better  fort  having  good  broad¬ 
cloth  coats,  bayes-clokes,  &c.  which  they  wore,  notwith- 

*  ftan-ding  the  heats,  and  efpecially  in  the  rainy  feafons,  to 
‘  keep  them  dry,  and  warm  in  the  nights,  which  are  damp 
4  and  unwholefome.’ 

This  muft  be  a  reafon,  alfo,  why  the  Portugueze  export  fuch 
quantities  of  the  Britifh  manufadlures  to  the  Brazils,  which  is 
as  hot  a  climate,  in  fome  parts,  as  that  of  Zanguebar,  and 
much  in  the  fame  latitude  ;  and  from  whence,  alfo,  they  are 
carried  into  Africa,  on  the  eaftern  (bore,  where,  by  their  au¬ 
thority  they  have,  in  fome  meafure  civilized  the  people,  and 
brought  them  to  abhor  going  naked,  as  much  as  the  Europeans 
themfelves  do:  and,  further  to  confirm  the  pra£licability 
hereof,  we  may  judge,  from  what  the  Dutch  have  done  in 
Java,  Borneo,  and  Malacca,  and  other  places,  as  well  by 
their  example  as  by  their  authority  :  and  this,  added  to  the  in¬ 
creafe  of  people,  would  certainly  conftantly  add  to  the  increafe 
of  the  confumption  of  European  commodities,  in  the  feveral 
parts  of  India,  as  well  as  in  Arabia  and  China. 

This  will  appear  more  probable,  if  we  calculate  the  numbers 
of  people  already  under  the  government  and  influence  of  the 
feveral  nations  planted  there.  Thus  the  Portugueze  are  faid 
to  have  1 00,000  people  in  the  ifland  and  city  of  Goa  ;  fome 
fav  half  as  many  more. — The  Englifh  are  judged  to  have  no 
lefs  than  200,000  fouls,  in  a  great  degree  under  their  jurif- 
didtion,  at  fort  St  George,  the  city  of  Madras,  and  the  ad¬ 
jacent  parts,  fubjedl  to 'their  government;  befides  thofe  at 
fort  St.  David’s,  Calcutta,  and  other  places,  where  they  are 
fettled  as  proprietors,  in  fome  degree,  of  the  adjacent  country. 
The  Dutch  exceed  them  both  at  Baravia,  and  in  the  Spice 
Iflands,  where  they  have  an  abfolute  dominion  :  in  which,  in¬ 
cluding  the  iflands  of  Borneo  and  Ceylon,  it  is  certain  that 
they  have  above  500,000  fubjedls. 

If  thefe  numbers  are  near  the  truth,  it  is  no  way  ftrarige 
that  the  Dutch  (hips  go  out  generally  fo  well  freighted  for 
Batavia,  and  carry  by  far,  gieater  quantities  of  European 
merchandizes  than  formerly,  or  that  they  carry  out  more  than 
any  others. 

This  is  alfo  a  reafon  why,  among  the  Portugueze  and  the 
Dutch,  the  confumption  of  European  goods  muft  neceftarily 
increafe  ;  but  the  Englifh  have  not  the  fame  advantages,  be- 
caufe  all  their  factories  or  fettlements,  Fort  St  George  ex¬ 
cepted,  are  under  the  jurifdidlion  of  the  great  Mogul,  or  fome 
other  abfolute  government,  who  do  not  fubmit  fo  eafily  to  the 
Europeans,  as  at  Java  and  elfewhere. 

1  he  commerce  of  the  Philippines  is  the  fame. 

The  trade  carried  on  between  Perfia  and  India,  by  fea,  is  a 
very  remarkable  kind  of  commerce  :  it  is  indeed,  an  exchange 
of  the  mod  valuable  merchandizes  of  the  world,  and  the 
quantity  too,  is  very  confiderable  ;  (or  they  have  a  very 
great  confumption  of  Indian  and  Chinefe  goods,  which  are 
partly  fent  up  the  country  to  Ifpahan,  and  partly  up  the  Ty- 
gris,  by  Baflora,  to  Bagdat. 

As  the  Perfians  have  no  (hips  of  their  own,  this  commerce 
is  carried  on  by  the  Armenian  merchants,  in  country  (hips, 
as  they  are  called,  or  in  Englifh  or  Dutch  (hips,  for  which 
they  are  paid  a  very  good  rate;  fo  that  our  Europeans  are  al¬ 
ways  fond  of  taking  freight  there,  and  efpecially  becaufe  the 
Perfians  pay  in  fpecie. 

The  Perfians  import  from  India,  a  very  great  quantity  of 
callicoes,  as  well  painted  or  printed,  as  white  ;  the  latter  is  to 

make 
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inake  up  their  turbands,  which,  for  thofe  above  the  poorer 
fort,  are  folded  about  with  white  callicoe  ;  and  all  the  wo¬ 
men  are  cloathed,  either  in  their  own  wrought  filks,  or  in 
painted  callicoes,  of  Surat,  and  the  coaft. 

They  import  above  a  thoufand  tons  of  pepper  yearly,  fr6m 
the  coaft  of  Malabar,  by  the  Dutch  ;  chiefly  brought  by  the 
Portugueze  from  Goa,  befides  fome  from  Surat,  by  the 
Englifh. 

They  alfo  import  all  forts  of  fpice  ;  as  cloves,  nutmegs, 
mace,  and  cinnamon  ;  from  Coulang  and  Ceylon,  by  the 
afliftance  of  the  Dutch,  or  of  fuch  merchants  as  buy  them 
at  the  Dutch  factories. 

They  export  a  great  many  drugs,  fuch  as  rhubarb,  galbanum- 
fena,  galls,  and  many  other  valuable  things,  which  are  not 
fo  plentiful  among  the  Indians  as  in  Perfia  :  for  there  they 
import  indigo,  allums,  camphire,  China-root,  cardamums, 
ginger,  fugar,  fal  armoniac,  turmeric,  fticklac,  and  many 
more.— Add  to  this,  that  they  import  from  China  a  very 
great  quantity  of  China  ware,  of  the  fineft  kinds. — They 
bring  from  China  a  great  quantity  of  metals,  fuch  as  block- 
tin,  tutenague,  China  alfo,  and  Japan  copper,  iron  and  fteel, 
from  Pegu  and  Siam. — They  bring  alfo  gold  from  China, 
and  diamonds  from  the  mines  in  Golconda  ;  of  the  firft  they 
buy  a  very  great  quantity;  for  it  comes  from  China  as  a 
merchandize.  Alfo,  they  import  the  white  China  raw  filk, 
which  they  ufe  in  their  filk  manufactures,  mixed  with  the 
fine  filk  of  Georgia  and  Guylan. 

Thtfe  goods,  and  many  more  (for  almoft  all  the  goods  of 
India  and  China  are  vendible  at  Gombroon)  they  fend  up 
the  country,  upon  camels,  to  Ifpahan,  as,  northward  to  Bag- 
datby  boats,  and  thence  to  feveral  parts  of  Afia,  as,  to  Alep¬ 
po,  Trepezond,  Taurus,  Erzirum,  and  many  other  places  ; 
for  Bagdat  is  the  center  of  all  the  trade  between  India,  Perfia, 
and  the  lefler  Afia. 

In  return  for  thofe,  they  have  the  advantage  of  all  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  traders  ;  for  they  fend  no  money,  but  rather  receive 
money  in  the  ballance  of  trade  :  and  it  is  obfervable,  that 
all  the  fhips,  fr  om  Gombroon  to  Surat,  are  deep  laden,  and 
very  rich,  with  Perfian  wines,  Armenian  brandies,  Arabian 
coffee,  raiftns,  almonds,  from  Ifpahan,  in  great  quantities  ; 
ivory,  imported  from  Mocca  or  Melinda,  and  the  coaft  of 
Zanguebar  ;  wax,  dates  in  bales,  prunella’s  in  boxes,  rofe 
water  in  chefts,  for  which  they  have  a  great  traffic  among  the 
Mogul  Indians  ;  rich  Perfian  filks,  rich  Turky  carpets,  leather 
dreft  like  the  Italian  cordevants,  lapis  tutia,  purl  duff, 
oriental  purl,  drugs  and  gums  of  furprifing  varieties,  pifta- 
ches,  Carmenia  wool,  bought  by  the  Englilh  for  the  hat¬ 
making  trade,  Englifh  cloth  in  bales. 

As  all  thefe  goods  meet  with  a  current  fale,  either  at  Surat 
or  at  Goa  ;  the  Perfian  merchants,  that  is,  the  Armenians  and 
Jews,  drive  a  very  great  trade  at  Gombroon  ;  and  it  is  ordi¬ 
nary  to  have  from  15  to  20  country  fhips  in  the  port  at  a 
time,  befides  Englifh  fhips  belonging  to  the  company,  and 
Dutch  alfo  :  and  their  loading  is  fo  valuable,  that  frequently 
an  Englifh  fhip,  of  400  tons,  laden  from  Gombroon  to 
Surat,  hath  been  worth  2oo,oool,  fterling. 

They  have  alfo  the  advantage  of  carrying  great  numbers  of 
paflengers,  being  merchants  and  their  fervants  ;  for  the  Ar¬ 
menian  merchants  ordinarily  go  with  their  goods  to  Surat, 
and  come  back  with  the  returns. — The  Englifh  merchants  of 
Surat  have  always  fhips  of  their  own,  which  are  wholly  em¬ 
ployed  in  their  coafting  trade,  between  Gombroon  and  Surat, 
and  are  built  at  Surat,  or  in  the  river  Indus :  they  are  good 
veflels,  and  tolerable  failors,  but  have  not  the  beft  of 
feamen. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  ordinary  channels  of  the  Eaft-India 
trade,  as  now  carried  on,  are  as  follow,  viz. 

A  trade  by  the  caravans,  over  the  defarts — [See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Caravan]  from  Bagdat,  on  the  great  river 
Tygris,  to  Aleppo,  and  from  thence,  by  lefler  caravans, 
to  Conftantinople  one  way,  and  to  Alexandretta  (now  called 
Scanderoon)  another ;  and  from  both  thefe  into  the  eaftern 
parts  of  Europe  by  fea. 

By  thefe  caravans,  indeed,  the  raw  filk,  galls  and  drugs,  and 
other  goods  of  Perfia  are  carried;  and  they  are  the  chief  part 
of  the  loaning  of  the  caravans.  Together  with  them,  they 
have  always  a  large  quantity  of  goods,  of  the  growth  and 
product  of  the  Indies,  fuch  as  fine  callicoes,  curious  wrought 
filks,  fpices,  drugs,  diamonds,  and  pearl,  all  which  are  carried 
from  the  coaft  of  India  and  Malabar  into  the  gulph  of  Perfia, 
and  up  to  Baflora,  at  the  bottom  of  that  gulph. — From  thence 
they  are  carried,  by  fmaller  veflels,  up  the  Tygris,  or  Eu¬ 
phrates,  for  there  they  are  joined,  and  landed  at  Bagdat,  as 
above. 

Another  trade  is  by  the  Red  Sea. — The  manner  of  carring  on 
w  rich  formerly  differed  from  the  prefent  ;  all  the  fpices,  and 
ric  goods  of  India,  China,  and  the  iflands,  were  brought  in 
t  e  jonks  and  barks  of  India  (and  it  is  believed  they  might 
in  t  ole  days,  be  better  furnifhed  with  {hipping,  than  they 
now  are)  to  the  port  of  Adlu,  then  a  great  and  flourifhing 
city  famous  for  commerce,  fituate  on  the  fouthern  coaft  of 
Arabia  Fcelix  :  here  they  unloaded,  and  went  back  ;  and  the 
merchants  of  Adlu  partly  idading  the  goods  in  fhips  of  their 
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own,  and  partly  fending  them,  by  land-carriage,  to  jeddo, 
fent  them  up  to  the  port  of  Suez,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Gulph, 
or  Red  Sea. — Here  they  were  landed,  and  carried  over-land 
opon  camels  and  other  carriages  to  the  river  Nile,  a  paflage 
of  about  50  miles  ;  and  thence  to  Alexandria,  where  the  Ve¬ 
netian  merchants,  who  then  had  that  whole  trade  in  their 
hands,  received  them,  exported  them  chiefly  to  Venice,  and 
from  thence  to  all  the  trading  ports  of  Europe. 

Thefe  were  the  antient,  and,  at  that  time,  the  only  ways  of 
carrying  on  commerce  between  Europe  and  the  Indies. — As 
the  navigation  by  long  fea  has  lefiened  the  trade  above  de- 
fcribed,  and  that  the  grofs  of  all  the  Indian  commodities 
comes  diredlly  to  Europe  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  fo  the 
fhipping,  between  the  leveral  parts  of  India  and  the  Arabian 
port  of  Adlu,  decayed,  and  was  wholly  interrupted  :  by  this 
means  the  faid  port  alfo  was  entirely  ruined,  her  trade  cut  off; 
and  declining  continually,  without  hope  or  poffibility  of  re¬ 
covery,  is  now  fo  loft  and  forgot,  that  from  having  many 
hundred  fail  of  veflels,  of  all  forts,  belonging  to  it,  they  are 
not  fo  much  as  heard  of  among  the  European  failors. 

But  a  trade  to  Suez  is  ftill  carried  on,  though  fmall ;  it  confifts 
only  of  a  correfpondence  between  that  port  and  the  city  of 
Mocha,  which  ftands  near  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea  ;  from 
whence  the  whole  fea  is  new  called  the  gulph  of  Mocha. 
This  trade  confifts  in  loading  a  few  fmall  veflels,  at  Mocha, 
with  coffee,  drugs,  and  elephants  teeth,  which  are  brought 
thither  from  Melinda,  or  from  the  coaft  of  Ethiopia,  or  both, 
and  fometimes  horfes  for  the  Grand  Seignior. — Of  the  coffee, 
about  5000  bags,  or  bales,  are  immediately  for  the  Grand 
Seignior;  nor  can  any  coffee  be  {hipped  ’till  the  baffaof  Mo¬ 
cha  gives  notice  that  the  Grand  Seignior’s  coffee  is  fecured,  and 
ready  to  fhip  off. 

There  are  fome  few  Alexandrian  merchants  at  Suez,  chiefly 
Jews,  who  employ  a  few  fhips  to  go  conflantly  twice  a  year 
from  Suez  to  Goa,  the  Portugueze  colony  on  the  Indian 
coaft,  and  who  bring  back  large  cargoes,  of  all  the  fine 
goods  of  the  Indies,  as  alfo  fome  quantities  of  fpices,  and 
efpecially  pepper  and  cinnamon.  But  thefe  cargoes  are  ge¬ 
nerally  freighted  for  the  city  of  Grand  Cairo,  and  may  be 
faid  to  be  wholly  confirmed  there. — Thefe  fhips  might  make 
three  voyages  a  year,  if  they  were  people  more  ufed  to  bufi- 
nefs  and  difpatch  ;  for,  thofe  feas  being  generally  quiet  and 
free  from  ftorms,  it  may  be  called  a  fair  weather  voyage  both 
out  and  home ;  but  they  are  an  indolent  people,  and  but  very 
indifferent  navigators. 

To  this  fmall  remain  of  a  trade  is  that  great  and  ancient 
commerce  of  India,  by  the  way  of  Alexandria,  reduced  : 
thus  the  two  northern  channels  of  the  Eaft-India  trade  are 
accounted  for. 

There  is  a  courfe  of  trade  alfo,  from  the  Mogul’s  country, 
to  Armenia  and  Georgia,  or  to  Samercand,  on  the  river 
Oxus.  There  is  alfo  another  commerce,  by  land,  from  India 
into  Europe,  and  that  very  confiderable  ;  which  is  the  paf- 
fage  by  land,  from  China  to  Mufeovy  ;  to  the  pra&icability 
of  which.  Czar  Peter  the  Great  highly  contributed.— -This 
renowned  prince,  whofe  heart  was  fet  upon  the  cultivation 
of  commerce,  and  thereby  civilizing  his  populous  empire, 
could  not  make  the  way  fhorter  than  it  is,  neither  could  he 
alter  the  feverity  of  the  climates,  through  which  the  way 
lies  :  but  fpared  no  pains  to  make  it  both  fafe  and  eafy  for 
travellers,  and  for  the  fecurity  of  their  merchandizes.  (1.) 
By  building  towns  and  lodging-places,  at  convenient  diftances, 
for  the  merchants  to  reft  at :  whereas  before,  the  country 
was  quite  defolate,  and  there  were  no  towns,  fometimes,  for 
10  or  20  days  travel  together.  (2.)  By  fortifying  thofe  ac¬ 
commodations,  and  polling  troops  at  them,  fufficient  to  de¬ 
fend  the  travellers,  and  with  orders  to  the  governors  of  thofe 
places,  to  fend  out  parties  upon  notice,  either  to  convoy  the 
merchants  to  the  next  port,  or  to  advance  and  meet  them  if 
coming,  efpecially  if  any  notice  was  given  of  their  being  in 
danger. 

1  his  memorable  monarch  took  care  likewife,  that  fufficient 
provifions  fhould  be  always  had  at  thofe  places,  for  fupply  of 
the  travellers,  as  well  horfe  as  man,  and  that  at  very  reason¬ 
able  rates ;  that  they  fhould  be  well  ufed  on  all  occafions, 
without  exadling  upon  them,  either  for  lodging,  or  for  horfes 
or  camels ;  which,  upon  failing  of  others,  might  be  always 
ready  to  be  either  hired  or  bought,  as  occafion  required. 

By  this  means,  no  inconfiderable  quantity  of  merchandizes  is 
every  year  carried  from  China  into  Europe,  particularly  tea, 
raw  fnk,  called  China  filk,  fine  wrought  iilks,  and  all  forts  of 
goods  not  of  a  grofs  and  bulky  nature,  and  too  heavy  for  fuch 
a  kind  of  conveyance  :  and  thefe  caravans,  fometimes  con- 
fift  of  3  or  400  camels  and  horfes  together. 

But  the  bulk  of  the  commerce  is  wholly  by  fea.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  there  is  a  trade  horn  Madagafcar,  from  Goa,  on  the 
coall^  of  India  pioper,  and  from  the  pons  of  Mozembique 
and  Zanguebar,  to  the  bay  of  Todos  los  Santos,  in  the  Bia- 
fils.---  I  his  is  a  trade  peculiai  to  the  Portugueze  :  all  their  fhips 
from  China  and  from  India  come  to  this  coaft  of  Africa,  or 
Madagafcar  ;  and  there  taking  in  refrcfhmenls,  and  fome 
merchandizes,  fuch  as  gold,  civet,  elephants  teeth,  &c.  and 
fometimes  flaves,  they  go  a  way  to  the  Brafils. 
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The  other  (hips,  which  go  conftantly  between  this  coaft  and 
the  Brafils,  and  which  take  the  benefit  of  the  others,  becaufe 
they  are  always  fhips  of  force,  carry  chiefly  {laves,  fome  ivory 
and  gold,  and  go  back  dire&ly,  from  the  Brafils  to  the  fame 
place  again,  without  going  forward  into  Europe,  or  to  any 
place  elfe. 

They  have  little  in  the  Brafils  to  carry  to  the  Indies,  except 
fugar  and  tobacco  ;  neither  of  which  have  any  extraordinary 
demand  there,  though  they  make  a  fhift  to  put  off  as  much 
as  loads  two  or  three  (hips  a  year. 

The  reft  of  the  trade  is  the  grand  commerce  from  Holland, 
England,  France,  Sweden,  Denmark,  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
tlope,  and  fo  to  all  the  feveral  parts  of  India  and  China; 
which,  in  general,  conftitutes  the  European  Eaft-India 
trade. 

It  is  managed  in  Europe  by  exclufive  companies  wholly,  no 
nation  admitting  interlopers  any  privileges  of  commerce  thi¬ 
ther  from  Europe  :  the  Englifh  did  formerly,  indeed,  fuffer 
it ;  but  upon  the  union  of  the  two  companies,  effected  by 
the  perfonal  interpofition  of  the  late  king  William  III.  the 
company  obtained  a  complete  exclufion  of  all  feparate  tra¬ 
ders  to  the  Indies,  and  have  now  that  whole  trade  in  their 
hands. 

The  Englifh  part  is  managed,  in  the  Indies,  by  fa&ories, 
under  the  direction  of  the  company,  and  by  governors  and  of¬ 
ficers,  who  are  accountable  to  the  company, — -Thefe  are 
chiefly  at  Surat,  Bombay,  Fort  St  George,  Calecut,  Ben- 
coolen,  Chufan,  &c. — Thefe  have  many  other  leffer  facto¬ 
ries  under  them,  which  are  all  accountable  to  the  governors 
of  the  head  factories,  as  they  are  alfo  to  the  company. 

Thefe  governments  have  many  advantages  in  trade ;  they 
have  peculiar  powers  and  privileges  from  England  ;  moft  of 
them  are  now  incorporated,  and  made  bodies  politic,  as  the 
fort  of  St  George  has  been  many  years,  and  is  now,  not  only 
a  fort  and  faCtory,  but  a  city,  with  a  diftriCt  adjoining,  which 
is  enjoyed  in  property  and  fovereignty  ;  and  the  governor  for 
the  company  has  under  his  dominion,  including  the  feveral 
diftriCts,  upwards  of  200,000  people  of  all  forts,  entirely  in¬ 
dependent  of  any  Indian  government,  as  the  like  is  under  the 
Dutch  governor  at  Batavia,  and  the  Portuguefe  at  Goa. 

But  this  trade  is  not  confined  to  the  factories ;  for  they  trade 
from  place  to  place,  not  only  as  faCtors,  for  the  company,  but 
as  private  or  free  merchants,  and  on  their  own  particular  ac¬ 
count,  under  the  licence  and  authority  of  the  company:  and 
this  they  do  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  well  by  fea  as  land,  that  the 
cuftoms  received  by  the  proper  officers,  for  the  company,  at 
Fort  St  George  only,  including  their  land  as  well  as  fea  im 
ports,  rarely  amount  td  lefs  than  30,0001.  fterling  per  ann. 
which  goes  towards  fupporting  the  expences  of  the  faCfory. 

It  would  be  too  tedious  to  defcribe  the  manner  of  the  civil  go¬ 
vernments,  in  all  thefe  fettled  factories  of  the  Europeans,  the 
ftate  and  magnificence  of  their  governors,  and  of  their  other 
officers,  at  Goa,  Fort  St  George,  Batavia,  Pondicherry, 
Sic.  It  is  enough  to  obferve  only,  that  it  is  commerce  alone 
that  upholds  all  this  fplendor. 

The  number  of  fhips,  generally  employed  by  the  feveral 
companies  in  this  trade,  is  confiderable.  The  number,  at  pre- 
fent  employed  by  the  Englifh  company,  is  much  greater  than 
ever  ;  not  only  in  confequence  of  the  increafe  of  their  trade, 
but  becaufe  they  find  it  convenient  not  to  employ  veffels  of 
fuch  exceeding  great  burden  as  formerly.  For  it  was  ordi¬ 
nary  for  the  fhips  trading  to  India,  in  the  time  of  king  Charles 
thelld,  to  carry  7  or  800  tons  burden,  and  fome  have  been 
heretofore  employed  from  800  to  1000  tons.  But  now  the 
trade  is  generally  carried  on  in  fhips  of  3  or  400  tons,  but 
then  fo  many  of  thefe  are  employed,  that’tis  not  unufual  for 
the  company  to  have  from  30  to  60  fail  fometimes  in  their 
fervice. 

The  Dutch,  whofe  fleets  are  generally  from  20  to  30  or  40 
fail  a  year,  have  many  more  fhips  employed  in  this  trade  ; 
they  have  rarely  lefs  than  100  fail  engaged  in  this  commerce. 
Befides,  the  Englifh  and  Dutch,  efpecially  the  latter,  have  a 
great  many  fhips  always  in  the  country,  though  built  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  for  carrying  on  the  trade  there  from  place  to  place  :  fo 
that  it  is  judged,  and  that  without  exaggeration,  that  the 
Dutch  do  not  employ  lefs  than  200  fail  always  in  their  India 
commerce,  and  the  Englifh  about  one  third  of  the  number  ; 
and  the  French  have  greatly  enlarged  this  branch  of  their 
commerce  within  thefe  few  years,  and  aim  at  vieing  with 
them  both.  See  France. 

There  is  ftill  another  fort  of  commerce  with  India,  which 
has  not  been  yet  mentioned,  and  which  is  carried  on  by  the 
Spaniards  from  the  weftern  coaft  of  America,  as  Mexico,  to 
the  Philippine  Iflands.  But  the  number  of  fhips  employed 
therein  are  not  above  two  or  three  in  a  year,  though  they  are 
generally  very  large;  fome  being  occasionally  even  1600  or 
2000  tons.  The  voyage  is  long,  being  oftentimes  three  or 
four  months  between  the  Philippines  and  the  ifland  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Further  Remarks. 

From  this  general  ftate  of  the  trade  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  it 
appears,  that  the  improvement  thereof,  with  refpeCt  to  the 
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interefl  of  the  Europeans,  depends  more  upon  the:  fettlerhen# 
of  colonies  and  plantations,  as  the  Dutch  and  '  the"  Portu- 
gueze  have  done,  and  as  the  French,  it  feems,  are  at  pre- 
fent  doing,  than  upon  the  fettlement  of  fea-coafts,  forts  and 
factories  only  ;  for  ’tis  pretty  apparent,  we  conceive,  from 
what  hath  been  urged  under  the  article  of  Dutch  East- 
India  Company,  that  nothing  but  the  fame  fyftem  o*f 
commercial  policy,  which  that  wife  republic  has  purfued; 
could  have  rendered  them  fo  potent  and  opulent  in  this  part 
of  the  world. 

Nor  have  they,  by  thefe  meafures,  at  all  depopulated  tbeif 
ftate  in  Europe,  as  fome  might,  at  firft  view,  apprehend  to 
be  the  confequence  of  fuch  their  conduct  :  on  the  contrary, 
they  have  increafed  in  people,  by  means  of  communication 
with  the  native  Indians ;  whereby  they  have  alfo  increafed 
their  trading  power  in  Europe,  in  proportion  as  they  have  in¬ 
creafed  their  territories  and  their  dominion  in  Afia. 

We  defire  to  be  underftood  only  to  mean  and  interid,  froth 
what  has  been  faid,  that  our  own  kingdom,  by  purfuing  the 
example  of  the  wife  Hollanders  in  the  Afiatic  traffic,  may 
gain  an  afcendancy  in  that  part  of  the  world,  no  way  infe¬ 
rior  to  this  neighbouring  ftate  :  and,  without  falling  on  fuch 
like  meafures,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  we  (hall  rather  daily 
lofe,  than  gain  ground  in  that  improveable  and  extenfive 
branch  of  commerce. 

What  feems  to  have  a  tendency  to  confirm  us  in  our  humble 
judgment,  with  refpect  to  the  natural  advancement  of  this 
India  trade,  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  way  of  traffic  in  thefe 
people  ;  which  it  is  obfervable  differs,  in  one  effential  refpeCt, 
from  that  of  the  whole  world  befides.  For  no  mdn  yet  that 
ever  I  heard  of,  ever  faw  any  capital  trading  veffel  of  Eaft- 
India  in  any  part  of  Europe.  What  is  the  motive  to  thcrfe 
Indian  nations  for  thus  conducing  their  commerce,  that  they 
fhould  forego  one  of  the  greateft  advantages,-  that  the  wifeft 
Europeans  have  to  increafe  their  foreign  trade  and  their  mari¬ 
time  power  ?  Inftead  of  their  giving  themfelves  the  trouble 
to  carry,  in  their  own  (hipping,  their  own  produce  and  ma¬ 
nufactures  to  the  European  nations,  they  attract  them,  by  a 
fecret  kind  of  policy  that  we  do  not  feem  to  be  acquainted 
with*  not  only  into  their  ocean,  but  even  their  very  riVefs, 
to  come  and  purchafe  their  commodities  of  all  forts,  upon 
their  own  terms  and  conditions. 

Is  not  this,  in  effeCt,  commanding  the  trade  of  the  whole 
World  ?  And  what  do  the  Eaft-Indians,  the  Chinefc,  the 
Japanefe,  &c.  mean  by  this,  but  explicitly  declaring,  by 
their  admirable  fyftem  of  commercial  policy,  that  the  whole 
world  fhall  bow  down  unto  them  ?  On  the  other  hand,  are 
not  all  the  nations  of  Chriftendom  ftriving  to  outvie  each 
other  in  paying  homage  to  thefe  Indian  nations  !  Are  they  not 
all  bent  upon  the  eftablifhmsnt  of  Eaft-India  companies,  in 
order  to  vifit  and  pay  refpeCt  even  to  thefe  heathen  nations, 
as  they  are  called  by  fome  in  a  religious  fenfe  ? 

May  it  not  deferve  our  enquiry,  upon  what  principles  of  po¬ 
licy  thefe  nations  feem  to  have  an  afcendency,  in  this  refpeCt, 
over  the  reft  of  the  whole  trading  world  ?  Is  not  every  com¬ 
mercial  ftate  in  Europe  glad  to  have  a  vent  for  their  com¬ 
modities,  even  when  they  carry  them  in  their  own  fhipping 
to  other  countries  ?  Where  is  the  ftate  in  all  Europe,  that 
can  prefume  to  command  the  fubjeCts  of  other  ftates,  like 
thofe  Indians,  to  bring  treafures  into  their  territories,  to  em¬ 
ploy  their  poor,  and  add  to  the  grandeur  of  their  power  ? 

’Tis  infinitely  more  eafy  to  difcern  effeCts,  than  to  trace  out 
the  real  caufes  thereof.  We  therefore  would  only  prefume  to 
fuggeft,  whether  thefe  effeCts  may  not  have  been  naturally 
produced  from  the  following  caufes. 

( 1.)  From  the  extraordinary  wifdom  and  policy  of  thefe  feve¬ 
ral  ftates  and  empires,  in  devifing  fuch  laws  for  the  general 
government  of  the  people,  as  have  an  effectual  tendency  to 
render  them  induftrious  and  parfimonious  ? 

(2.)  Whether  their  laws  alfo  are  not  as  vigilantly  executed, 
as  they  are  judicioufly  contrived,  for  the  benefit  of  fociety  ? 
(3.)  Whether  their  non-diftraCtion  of  the  mafs  of  the  com¬ 
mon  people,  with  religious  and  other  idle  controverfies,  has 
not  had  a  tendency  to  quiet  their  minds,  to  ftimulate  them  to 
excel,  rather  in  ufeful,  innocent,  and  virtuous  arts,  than  to 
concern  themfelves  in  matters  that  few,  in  comparifon  to  the 
whole,  have  either  leifure  or  qualification  to  comprehend  ? 
(4.)  Whether  the  general  cheapnefs  of  their  manufactures,  in 
comparifon  to  thofe  of  the  European  nations,  is  not  the  great 
inducement  to  others  to  fetch  them  from  the  Indies,  in  order 
to  difpofe  of  them  to  advantage  to  thofe  ftates,  which  can¬ 
not  purchafe  them  at  firft  hand  ? 

(5.)  Whether  the  caufe  of  their  cheapnefs  of  labour  does 
not  proceed  from  the  greater  culture  of 'land  among  thefe 
people  in  general,  than  is  among  the  Europeans,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  ;  and,  in  confequence 
thereof,  to  the  greater  plenty  of  the  produ&ions  of  nature, 
and  therefore  their  greater  cheapnefs  ? 

(6.)  Whether  the  taxes  in  general  in  thefe  ftates  and  empires, 
with  reTpeCt  to  commerce,  are  not  moie  wifely  laid  than 
among  the  European  potentates ;  and  whether  they  are  in- 
cumbered  with  the  like  burthen  of  national  debts  ? 

(7.)  Whether  they  do  not,  from  the  principles  of  policy, 
bury,  or  fome  how  conceal,  the  bulk  of  the  filver  which  they 
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receive  in  the  courfe  of  traffic  from  the  Europeans,  in  order 
to  keep  the  lefs  quantity  of  money  in  circulation,  with  a  view 
to  keep  the  price  of  labour  among  all  their  manufa&urers  at 
a  certain  ftandard  ?  And, 

(8.)  Whether  their  non-ufe  of  paper  circulation,  in  confe- 
quence  of  having  no  national  debts,  may  not  alfo  greatly 
contribute  to  keep  the  price  of  labour  low,  and  their  product 
and  manufactures  permanently  cheap  ? 

An  authentic  account  of  the  weights,  meafures,  exchanges, 
cuftoms,  duties,  port-charges,  See.  &c. 

FORT  ST  GEORGE  or  MADRAS. 

Gold  and  filver  weights. 


i  dollar  weight 


1  Pagoda  is 
9ns  Ditto 
8  Ditto  - 
ioo  Dollars 
ioo  Venetian  ducats 
ioo  Gubbers  at  a  medium 
i  Rupee  ■« 
ioo  Ditto 


oz.  dw. 

gr- 

0  2 

4 

1  0 

0 

0  17 

14 

88  1 

17 

11  0 

5 

10  17 

12 

0  7 

1 1 

37  5 

20 

weights. 

lb.  oz. 

dr. 

to  01 

roy  0  9 

3 

10 

-  3  0 

2 

25  0 

0 

500  0 

0 

132  0 

0 

meafures. 

lb. 

oz. 

2 

10  . 

21 

0 

;arfe  8400 

0 

'•  11  gr.  Troy, 

r.  10  gr.  in  : 

t  lb. 

5  Seer  is  x  vis 
l  Maund  is 
20  Ditto  is  I  candy 
i  Pecul  is 


I  Meafure  weighs  about 
8  Ditto  is  x  mercal 


i  Madras  rupee  weighs  7  d 
than  Englifh  ftandard,  14  dw 
touch  9f.  China  touch  g8£. 

1  Madras  pagoda  weighs  2  dw.  4^  gr.  is  Englifh  matt.  20 
car.  2  f  gr.  country  touch  8  f,  China  864. 

1  Allumgea  pagoda  1  dw.  22  gr.  Englifh*  matt.  23  car.  2f 
gr.  country  touch  9  China  98 


nd  is  better 
It  is  country 


Weights. 


I  Pollam. 

I  Vis,  or  3 1  lb.  Avoirdup. 


10  Pagodas  weight  is  equal  to 
40  Pollams 

®  “  "  I  Maund,  or  25  lb.  Ditto. 

2°i\/r  Un^S  .  ~  "  1  Candy,  or  500  lb.  Ditto, 

i  Madras  maund  is  equal  to  >667377  decimal  parts  of  a  Surat 
maund. 

3  Madras  dollar  weighs  17  dw.  14  gr.  ,8x25  Troy, 

I  Ditto  pagoda  weighs  2  dw.  4  gr.  ,8516  Ditto. 

Liquid  and  dry  meafures. 

I  Meafure  is  equal  to  1  i  pint  Englifh  of  423  cubic  inches. 
8  Ditto  -  1  Mercal  -  of  3384  Ditto. 

40oMercaIs  -  1  Garfe  of  1,353,600  Ditto. 

1  Covid  is  equal  to  18  inches. 

N  B.  1  meafure  weighs  about  2  lb.  8  oz.  Avoirdupofe. 
8  Ditto  21  to  22  lb.  r 

3200  Ditto  is  400  mercals,  or  1  garfe,  which  weighs  8400 
Jb.  which  is  3  +  tons,  or  100  Bengal  baazar  maunds  of  82  lb. 

2  oz.  2  dr.  each. 

Coins. 

80  Cafh  make  1  fanam. 

ftne^  an3mS  ma^e  1  PaSoda  P°ife  2  dw.  4  gr.  is  8,625  matts 

100  Madras  rupees  weigh  37  oz.  5  dw.  20  gr.  and  are  better 
than  ftandard  I4i;dw. 

100  Bombay  ditto,  are  better  than  ftandard  10  -z  dw. 

N.  B.  36  Fanams  to  a  pagoda,  is  the  exchange 'by  which  all 
e  lervants  belonging  to  the  company,  receive  their  falaries  : 

t  “  ’  1 the  baazar>  tlie  general  exchange  in  trade  is  from  40 
to  42  tanams  for  a  pagoda. 

BENGAL. 


16  Chittacks  make  1  feer  of 
40  Seer  is  1  maund  of 


Weights, 
lb. 

1 

74 


oz. 

14 

10 


dr. 

*4 

10 


deci. 

,8666  Avoir. 


E  A  S 

11  Fa&ory  maunds  of  741b.  10  oz.  10  dr.  each,  is  10  ba¬ 
azar  maunds. 

1  Baazar  maund  is  equal  to  82  lb.  2  oz.  2  dr. 

I  Secca  weight  is  equal  to  7  dw.  1 1  gr.  ,5511  dec.  Troy* 

Coins. 

12  Pice  make  -  1  Anna. 

16  Annas  -  1  Rupee. 

To  reduce  Madras  or  Surat  rupees  to  current  rupees,  you 
muft  add  10  per  cent,  and,  to  bring  current  rupees  to  Madras 
rupees,  you  muft  multiply  the  fum  by  ICO,  and  divide  that 
product  by  1 10,  and  the  quotient  is  the  anfwer  in  Madras 
rupees. 

4  Cowries  make  1  Gunda. 

20  Gundas  is  1  Ponn. 

32  Ponns  is  -  -  1  Current  rupee. 

Though  they  fometimes  rife  and  fall  according  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  cowries  in  the  place. 

Cargoes  are  commonly  fold  from  40  to  42  ponns  per  Arcat 
rupee,  which  is  8  per  cent,  better  than  current  rupees. 


Meafures. 

1  Meafure  is 

8  Ditto  is  _ 

The  covid  (in  cloth  meafure)  is  9  inches^ 


5  Seer. 
40  Seer. 


CALLICUTT  nnd  TELLICHERRY. 
Weights. 

100  Pool  is  1  maund  weight  from  30  lb.  Avoir,  to  2q  lb. 
10  oz.  6  dr. 

20  Maund  1  candy  weight  from  600  lb.  Avoir,  to  598  lb. 

1  Callicutt  mifeal  is  to  ,14375  dec-  or  Troy  weight,  2  dw. 

21  gr.  and  is  to  I  Surat  tola  ,36836  dec.  to  11  vis  ,787*2 
decimals. 

Coins. 

16  Tarr  or  vis  is  equal  to  -  1  Fanam  called  galee. 

5  Fanams  -  1  Rupee. 

1  Spanifh  dollar,  full  weight,  is  accounted  2  £  rupees,  but  pafs 
in  the  baazar  only  from  10  fanams  4  tarr  to  10  £  fanams. 

Meafure. 

1  Covid  is  18  inches  Englifh.  And  the  Callicutt  guz  made 
ufe  of  in  meafuring  timber  is  equal  to  28  &  inches  Englifh. 
They  likewife,  fometimes  at  Callicutt,  meafure  their  timber 
by  the  covid  and  borrells.  12  Borrells  is  1  covid,  when  the 
timber  is  fawed  ;  and  24  borrells  is  1  covid,  when  unfawed. 
The  price  generally  is  1  Callicut  fanam  per  folid  covid, 

BOMBAY. 

Great  Weights. 


lb. 

o 


15  Pice  is  -  1  Seer,  and  weighs 

600  Ditto  is  40  Seer,  and  weighs  ?  Q 
1  Maund,  or  -  >3° 

12000  Ditto  is  800  ditto,  ditto,  7  , 

.  }  760 


20  maund,  or  1  candy 
Small  Weights. 


oz. 

15 £  Avoir, 
o  Ditto. 

o  Ditto. 


6  Chowe  is 
2\  Grains 
40  Voll 

32  Tola  and  13  voll  is 


1  Grain  Bombay 
1  Voll 
r  Tola 

12  Ounces  Troy. 


Weights  for  grain,  Sec. 


20  Adolens  is  1  Para,  or 
500  Ditto  is  25  ditto,  or  1  Mora 

Coins. 


lb.  oz.  dr. 

34  812  Avoir. 
863  12  12  Ditto. 


rup. 

3 

3 

13 


annas,  pice. 
14  o 

12  6 

8  o 


,666 


x  Venetian  is  - 
I  Gubberis 

i  Gold  Moor,  or  rupee 

They  keep  their  accounts  in  rupees,  quarters,  and  rees, 

100  Rees  is  -  _  _  j  Quarter. 

400  Ditto  is  -  -  _  j  Rupee 

They  have  (betides  tbefe  rees,  which  are  made  of  lead,  with 
a  ft  a  nip  on  them)  a  fmall  coin  made  of  toothenague,  called 
pice,  80  of  which  go  to  a  rupee. 

Goods  are  bought  and  fold  here  by  the  Bombay  candy,  or 
maund,  Surat  candy,  or  maund,  and  by  the  pucca,  or  Ben¬ 
gal  maund,  which  is  two  Surat  maunds  ;  but,  in  contra£ls, 
the  candy  or  maund  you  buy  or  fell  with  is  always  men¬ 
tioned.  x 


SURAT. 


EG  Y 


\ 


Oz. 

dw. 

gr- 

*  0 

0 

5  si  Troy. 

0 

7 

18A 

or  1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

5  A 

1  11 

H 

22 

0 

*7 

18 

GO 

OO 

IS 

0 

12 

0 

0 

b2 

5 

20 

11 

0 

0 

12 

0 

Rup. 

Ann.  Pice. 

is  - 

2 

3  0 

•  “ 

219 

12  9 

247 

0  0 

s. 

lb. 

oz. 

dr. 

0 

14 

7  Avoir. 

37 

5 

7 

746 

12 

12 

\  50 

10 

0 
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SURAT. 

Gold  and  filver  weights. 


I  Chowle  is  as  I  rutta, 

3  Rutta  is  i  voll 
32  Voll  is  1  tola 

i$2t  Ditto  is  2  tolas  and  181  volls, 
94  Voll  is  1  Venetian  weight 

100  Ditto  is  28  tola  29  vo 
73  Voll  is  i  dollar  weight 

100  Ditto  weight  228  tola 
4  voll. 

31  Tola  is  very  near 
The  feer  for  coral  is  18  great  pice, 
or  27  common  pice  weight  - 
Ditto  for  mulk 

The  Surat  feer  is  30  pice,  and  weighs 
at  a  medium 


100  Ditto  ditto 

100  Ounces  Mexico  dollars 


30  Pice  is  1  feer  or 

40  Seer  is  1  maund 
20  Maund  is  1  candy 
1  Maund  at  Agra  is  equal  to  1  maund 

14  feer  of  Surat,  or 

The  Pucca  maund  is  74"*  equal  to  Bengal  factory  maund. 
Metals  are  fold  at  40  fee r  to  the  maund,  but  all  perilhable 
goods,  and  fuch  as  are  not  free  from  dirt  and  dull,  are  from 

41  to  44  feer  to  the  maund,  as  the  buyer  and  feller  can  agree  ; 
though  cuftom  now  has  fixed  every  particular  kind  of  goods 
to  a  Rated  number  of  feer  to  a  maund. 

Meafures 

Are  the  larger  and  lelTer  covid,  viz. 

1  Covid  of  36  inches,  and  1  covid  27  inches. 

By  the  latter  all  things  are  fold,  except  broad  cloth,  velvet, 
and  fattin,  which  are  fold  by  the  large  covid  or  Englifh  yard. 

Coins 

Are  gold  and  filver,  rupees,  annas,  and  pice. 

4  Pice  make  -  -  -  ‘  1  Anna 

16  Annas  or  64  pice  make  -  1  Rupee  fi]ver< 

ija  Silver  rupees  are  equal  to  -  1  Rupee  gold. 

Thefe  are  the  chief  weights,  meafures,  and  coins  in  India, 
Which  are  made  ufe  of  at  the  Britifh  forts  and  fetdements 
there,  to  which  we  at  prefent  give  the  more  particular  at¬ 
tention  ;  and  under  the  articles  Dutch  East-India  Com¬ 
pany,  Portuguese  East-Indi a  Trade,  Measures 
and  Weights  in  general,  will  be  contained  what  elfe  is  re- 
quifite  in  regard  to  matters  of  this  nature. 

Thofe  who  would  chufe  to  be  more  minutely  acquainted  with 
particulars  of  this  kind,  may  confult  the  ingenious  and  in- 
duftrious  Mr  Brooke’s  trail  upon  this  fubjeil,  which  will 
be  of  great  ufe  to  all  gentlemen  who  trade  to  thofe  parts,  by 
preventing  the  many  and  too  frequent  frauds  and  impofitions 
committed  by  the  natives,  in  their  ordinary  way  of  traffic 
with  the  Europeans. 

The  ECCLESIASTICAL  STATE  in  ITALY,  is 

bounded  on  the  north  by  the  gulph  of  Venice  and  the  Vene¬ 
tian  dominions,  on  the  eaft  by  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  on 
the  fouth  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  weft  by  Tufcany 
and  Modena.  1  3 

The  air  upon  the  whole  is  foggy  and  unwholfome,  but  the 
loil  rich  and  fertile,  and  would,  if  duly  cultivated,  produce 
the  greateft  plenty  of  corn,  wine,  oil,  &c. 

t  ^ate  comPre^enc^s  fbe  following  territories,  viz. 

L  I  he  duchy  of  Ferrara. 

II.  The  duchy  of  Bologna. 

It  hath  no  town  of  any  note  except  it’s  capital. 

Bologna,  fituated  on  the  Rheno  and  Savona,  and  hath  a 
large  channel  cut  between  the  Rheno  and  the  Po,  which 
wonderfully  facilitates  the  tranfportation  of  all  commodities 
to  and  from  the  city  :  they  export  chiefly  wax,  fiik,  hemp, 
ax,  ams,  tobacco,  pprfumes,  lweetmeats,  and  a  curious 
ma  breed  of  dogs,  fo  little,  that  the  ladies  carry  them  about 
in  their  muffs  and  apron- pockets.  Befides  thefe,  they  ex¬ 
port  great  quantities  of  wrought  filks  of  all  forts,  rich  vel¬ 
vets,  leather  bottles,  and  other  manufa&ures  of  this  city  ; 
beiides  olives,  and  other  fruits,  produced  in  great  plenty'in 
the  neighbourhood  of  it.  1 

BE  The  province  of  Romagna. 
he  chief  town  of  any  note  for  trade  is  Faenza,  which  is 
ame  among  other  things  for  a  fine  earthen  ware,  called  by 
its  name,  and  not  inferior  to  the  Dutch  delft,  and  for  it’s 
fine  hnen  manufacture. 


IV.  The  duchy  of  Urbino. 

Fa  no  is  a  maritime  town  on  the  gulph  of  Venice  ;  for  the 
convenience  of  trade,  a  canal  has  been  dug,  and  lined  with 
quare  ftones,  which,  by  opening  fome  fluices,  brings  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  merchandize  into  it. 

SinigagLia  is  pleafantly  feated  on  a  large  plain;  near  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  hath  a  convenient  port  for  fmall  veffels,  and 
drives  on  a  pretty  good  commerce. 

V.  The  marquifate  of  Ancona* 

Re cana ti  on  the  river  Mufone,  in  the  gulph  of  Venice,  is 
reckoned  a  good  tradmg  city,  and  famed  for  a  fair  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  which  lafts  15  days,  and  was  formerly  much  re¬ 
torted  to.  J 

Tolentino  hath  it’s  commercial  fairs,  which  draw  a  con- 
courfe  of  merchants  of  all  forts  to  it. 

VI.  The  Perugiano,  or  territory  of  Perugia* 
Passigniano  is  a  fmall  city,  fituate  on  the  north-eaft  of  the 

lake  of  Perugia  I  his,  and  another  fmall  but  well  peopled 
city,  called  Cafttglione  del  Lago,  on  the  weft  fhore  of  the 
fame  lake,  drive  a  good  trade  of  the  fifh  caught  in  it,  and 
lupply  the  whole  territory, 

VII.  The  Orvietano. 

Here  are  no  towns  of  any  note  for  trade. 

VIII.  St.  Peter’s  Patrimony. 

Civita  Vecchia  hath  a  good  convenient  harbour,  and  a 
fpacious  dock  for  fhips,  with  an  artificial  mole,  at  the  end 
of  which  is  a  ftrong  high  tower,  which  at  once  defends  the 
entrance  into  the  port,  and  ferves  as  a  light-houfe  to  it. 
But  it  s  fcarcity  of  frefn  water  makes  it  a  very  inconvenient 
piace,  and  ts  thinly  inhabited  on  account  of  it’s  unwholfome 
an  ;  though  the  Popes  have  done  all  they  could  to  draw  a 
good  traffic  thither. 

IX.  CAMpAGNA,  or  Campania  di  Roma. 

A.  The  province  of  SabtnA. 

XL  Ombria,  or  the  duchy  of  Spoleto. 

Foligni,  on  the  river  Tubino,  is  inhabited  by  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  rich  merchants,  whofe  traffic  confifts  chiefly  in  cloth, 
gold  and  filver.  lace,  fpicery,  fweetmeats,  filks,  and  other 
uch  commodities,  all  manufadlured  within  it’s  walls.  It 
ath,  befides,  a  celebrated  fair  in  April,  which  lafts  a  month, 
and  contributes  much  to  the  trade  and  wealth  of  the  place. 
Xil.  Citta  di  Castella. 

In  this  territory,  which  is  neither  fruitful,  pleafant,  rich  nor 
populous,  is  no  town  of  any  note. 

EDINBURGHSHIRE,  or  MID-LOTHIAN.  This, 

which  is  the  principal  fhire  in  Scotland,  is  bounded  on  the 
eaft  with  the  fhire  of  Hadington,  or  Eaft-Lothian,  on  the 
out  with  Selkirk  and  1  weedale,  on  the  weft  with  Lanerick, 
and  on  the  north  with  the  Firth  of  Forth. 

It  yields  confiderable  quantities  of  corn,  with  good  paftur- 
age,  and  is  abundantly  lurnithed  with  all  neceflaries,  parti¬ 
cularly  coal  and  lime-ftone. 

Edinburgh,  the  metroplis  of  Scotland,  is  a  mile  from  the 
poit  of  Leith,  confifts  chiefly  of  one  ftreet,  but  a  very  noble 
one  ;  the  city  is  four  miles  in  compafs,  and  as  populous  as 
any  city  in  Europe  for  it’s  bignefs.  The  markets  here  are 
vety  well  fupplied  with  all  neceflaries,  and  kept  for  the  moft 
part  in  diftindl  places  walled  in. 

Leith,  which  is  the  port  of  Edinburgh,  lies  on  the  Forth,  and 
has  a  good  mole  or  harbour,  one  of  the  moft  frequented  in  all 
Scotland.  I  he  entrance  of  which  is  made  good,  bv  a  long 
jet  or  pier  on^the  eaft  fide,  bigger  than  thofe  at  Genoa  and 
Leghorn.  1  he  mouth  of  it  is  dry  at  low  water,  and  the  fea 
ebbs  aoout  half  a  mile  out  from  it  north.  The  merchants 
of  Edinburgh  generally  keep  the  grofs  quantity  of  all  their 
heavy  goods,  here  to  be  ready  for  carriage,  either  by  land  or 
fea  3  fo  that  f is  not  improperly  called  the  warehoufe,  as  well 
as  port  Oil  Edinburgh.  Here  are  alfo  forne  Works  not  com¬ 
mon  in  Scotland,  viz.  a  glafs-houfe  for  making  all  forts  of 
green  glafs,  efpeeialiy  bottles,  carried  on  by  a  company  who 
have  their  workmen  and  materials  from  England  ;  a  fugar- 
bakel.oufe,  and  a  faw-mill  for  cutting  timber,  flitting  deals, 
and  the  like.  See  the  article  Scotland. 

EGYPT,  is  commonly'  divided  into  Lower,  Middle  and 
Upper. 

I.  Lower  Egypt,  or  Egypt  properly  fo  called,  is  fo  ftiled 
on  account  of  it’s  fituation,  according  to  the  courfe  of  the 
Nile,  it  being  the  laft  of  the  three  through  which  that  river 
runs,  and  from  which  it  difebarges  itfelf  into  the  La.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  fouth  by  Middle  Egypt,  on  the  north  by  the 
fea,  on  the  weft  by  the  deferc  of  Barca,  and  on  the  eaft  by 
the  ifthmus  of  Suez. 

This  country  is  very  fertile,  3nd  fo  well  improved,  that  it 
abounds  with  pafture  grounds,  corn,  wine,  rice,  dates,  fenna, 
caffia,  baulm,  phyfical  drugs,  plants,  &c. 

It’s  principal  towns  a:e, 

Busiris,  an  ancient  city,  but  now  dwindled  into  a  village 
called  Aboafir. 

Alexandria,  by  the  Turks  called  Scanderic,  is  fituate 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Canopean  branch  of  the  Nile,  where  it 
forms  a  noble,  fpacious  haven,  in  form  of  a  crefcent  j  and 
which,-  though  not  very  fafe,  is  much  frequented. 

Rosei  to,  is  a  healthy,  pleafant,  and  populous  city',  fituate 
on  a  branch  of  the  Nile, 

It 
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It  has  a  confiderable  manufa£ture  of  ftriped  and  cokrfe  lin- 
nch,  but  it’s  chief  bufinefs  is  carrying  of  the  European  mer¬ 
chandizes,  which  are  brought  thither  from  Alexandria  to 
Cairo  in  boats.  For  which  purpofe  the  Europeans  have  here 
their  vice-confuls  and  factors  to  expedite  bufinefs,  and  the 
letters,  bills,  &c.  brought  from  Alexandria.  As  for  let¬ 
ters  of  confequence,  they  are  conveyed  by  land  acrofs  the 
defert  by  foot-meffengers  direrftly  to  Cairo. 

Damietta  Hands  on  one  of  the  eaftern  branches  of  the 
Nile,  about  IO  miles  from  the  mouth  of  it.  ’Tis  reckoned 
one  of  the  keys  of  Egypt,  is  large,  though  ill  built,  and 
hath  about  25,000  inhabitants,  without  reckoning  a  good 
large  and  populous  town  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river,  chiefly 
inhabited  by  failors  and  fifhermen,  and  a  much  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  ftrangers  from  all  parts,  on  account  of  trafHc  ;  all 
which  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  make  it  opulent  and 
confiderable.  As  for  the  inhabitants,  they  are  all  greedy  of 
gain,  and  feverally  employed  ;  fome  in  mechanic  trades, 
others  in  manufactures,  particularly  that  of  fine  linen  cloth 
of  all  colours,  and  in  great  requeft. 

Maquilla,  a  handfome  populous  town,  carries  on  feveral 
kinds  of  linen  and  cotton  manufactures,  befides  the  making 
great  quantities  of  fal  armoniac,  and  hatching  vaft  multitudes 
of  eggs  in  ovens. 

II.  Middle  Egypt. 

This  province  is  fituate  between  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt,  having  the  former  on  the  fouth,  and  the  latter,  juft 
now  defcribed,  on  the  north,  the  Red  Sea  on  the  eaft,  and 
the  defert  of  Barca  on  the  weft.  At  prefent  it  is  chiefly 
known  by  the  names  of  Baheirah  and  Benefor. 

It  is  divided  in  two  by  the  Nile,  on  the  banks  of  which  the 
foil  is  fruitful ;  but  the  farther  the  land  runs  from  it,  the  more 
fandy  and  barren. 

It’s  chief  cities  are, 

Cairo,  the  capital  of  Egypt,  and  by  far  the  largeft  and  moft 
populous  in  the  whole  kingdom,  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  the 
Nile. 

It  appears  from  the  vaft  number  of  fquares,  caravanferas,  ba¬ 
zars,  and  other  fuch  public  buildings,  to  have  been  a  place 
of  extraordinary  commerce,  now  decayed,  fince  the  trade  to 
the  Eaft-Indies  by  the  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  yet 
it  ftill  carries  on  a  pretty  many  manufactures,  efpecially  that 
of  Turky  carpets,  and  a  good  trade  by  means  of  the  cara¬ 
vans.  See  the  articles  Caravan  and  East-India 
Trade. 

Suez  is  a  fmall  city,  with  an  old  caftle,  both  now  almoft 
ruined  ;  it’s  haven  fo  fhallow,  that  large  veflels  cannot  get 
into  it ;  though  there  is  a  good  road  by  it,  where  they  can 
ride  fafely. 

Fium  is  a  large  and  populous  city.  The  principal  commerce 
of  it  confifts  in  linnen,  plain  and  ftriped,  leather  of  a  fine 
fort  and  in  great  requeft,  carpets,  and  the  fineft  mats  in  all 
Egypt,  befides  figs,  railins,  oranges,  lemons,  and  other 
fruits,  which  it  fends  to  Cairo. 

III.  The  Higher  or  Upper  Egypt. 

This  province  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  fide  by  the  Red  Sea  all 
the  way,  on  the  north  by  Middle  Egypt,  on  the  weft  by  the 
defert  of  Barca,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Nubia  and  the  coaft  of 
Abex.  It  is  by  far  the  leaft  cultivated  and  populous  of  all 
the  three.  Moft  of  it’s  towns,  or  rather  villages,  are  very 
thinly  peopled.  The  chief  commodities  are  corn,  pulfe, 
rice,  linnen,  and  leather. 

The  towns  of  it  are, 

Benesonef,  chiefly  remarkable  for  a  manufacture  of  a  nar¬ 
row  kind  of  ftriped  carpet,  made  of  wool  and  coarfe  thread 
without  nap,  ufed  by  the  meaner  fort  to  cover  the  cufhions 
of  their  fophas,  & c. 

Minio,  a  neat  town,  famed  for  an  earthen  manufacture  of 
water-pots,  or  veflels,  not  only  very  curioufly  made,  but 
faid  to  give  an  uncommon  freftinefs  to  the  water  ;  and,  on 
that  account,  in  great  requeft  all  over  Egypt,  and  efpecially 
at  Cairo. 

Aboutic,  now  a  village,  and  of  note  only  for  the  vaft  quan¬ 
tities  of  black  poppies  that  grow  in  and  about  it,  and  of 
which  the  Turks  and  Arabs  make  the  beft  opium,  which  is 
conveyed  thence  all  over,  not  only  Turky,  but  India.  The 
caufe  of  it’s  decay  is  faid  to  be  owing  to  the  robbers  that  in- 
fefted  it. 

Esne  makes  a  better  appearance  than  moft  towns  in  this  pro¬ 
vince.  It’s  inhabitants  are  rich,  efpecially  in  corn  and  cat¬ 
tle,  and  drive  a  confiderable  commerce  up  the  Nile  into  Nu¬ 
bia,  as  well  as  by  the  land  caravans  through  the  defert. 

Remarks. 

Egypt,  though  a  large  country,-  lies  but  little  on  the  fea- 
coaft,  and  that  affords  ftill  lefs  that  is  remarkable  for  our  pu- 
pofe.  It  begins  to  the  eaft  part,  where  the  defert  coaft  of 
Barca  and  Tripoli  are  faid  to  end  ;  and  we  find  nothing  here 
that  deferves  our  notice,  ’till  we  come  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Nile,  and  nothing  there  but  Alexandria,  The  corn  they 
have  here  is  generally  fhipped  off  at  fome  of  the  little  creeks 
upon  the  coaft,  and  fen t  to  Conftantinople,  or  in  fmall  coaft- 
lng  ve  eJs  to  Alexandria,  in  order  to  be  carried  thence  to 
Europe.  The  city  of  Alexandria  boafts  of  it’s  antiquity, 
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having  been  built  by  Alexander  the  Great  after  the  taking  of 
Tyre,  that  he  might  preferve  the  trade  between  India  and 
Europe,  which  he  found,  to  his  great  diflatisfaction,  was 
ruined  by  the  deftru&ion  of  Tyre:  fo  great  a  value  was 
fet  upon  the  Eaft-India  trade,  even  in  thofe  days  ! 

This  trade  from  India  was  carried  on  for  many  ages  with  in¬ 
finite  advantage  by  the  Tyrians.  And  Alexander,  who  was 
ill  advifed  in  extirpating  the  Phoenician  merchants,  to  make 
the  world  amends,  erecfted  this  city,  making  it  a  free  port 
and  giving  it  his  own  name  ;  and  exerted  his  utmoft  fagacity 
and  authority  to  bring  the  Indian  merchants  to  fettle  there 
and  make  it  the  ftaple  of  their  manufactures,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  he  could  never  effe&ually  do  :  a  great  part  of  the  com¬ 
merce  took  another  turn,  and  paffing  from  India  by  the  river 
Oxus,  and  the  city  Samercand  into  the  Cafpian  Sea,  and 
thence  by  land  to  Trapezond,  from  whence  it  crofted  the 
Euxine  Sea,  and,  p'afling  all  the  other  feas  needful,  centered 
at  length  in  the  city  of  Corinth,  which  by  that  means  be¬ 
came  a  great  and  opulent  City.  Seethe  article  Turky 
Trade. 

Muft  not  this,  as  well  as  numberlefs  other  inftances  through¬ 
out  this  work,  convince  us  of  the  danger  there  is  from  di¬ 
verting  the  channel  of  trade  ourfelves,  or  fuffering  thofe 
branches  belonging  to  us  to  be  broke  in  upon  by  rivals? 
Alexander,  however,  fo  far  prevailed,  that  a  great  part  of 
the  trade  from  India  came  this  way,  particularly  fuch  of  it  as 
was  driven  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  and  in  the  Perfian  gulph  ; 
which,  coming  up  the  Red  Sea,  landed  their  goods  at  Elam, 
now  Suez  ;  and  they  were  thence  carried  over  land  to  the 
Nile,  and  then  again  by  water  to  Alexandria. 

That  this  city,  in  the  moft  flourifhing  ftate  of  it’s  commerce, 
was  a  large,  opulent,  ftrong,  and  magnificent  city,  is  certain; 
and  that,  fince  the  decay  of  it’s  trade,  it  is  now  little  more 
than  the  fkeleton  of  what  it  has  been,  is  not  lefs  true.  It’s 
conflagration  by  the  Saracens,  indeed,  effefted  it’s  prefent 
ruinous  ftate,  in  comparifon  to  what  it  was  in  it’s  fplendor. 
It  has  ftill  fome  trade,  and  is  populous,  but  not  confiderable. 
Rofetta  and  Damietta,  and  even  Grand  Cairo,  have  loft  the 
fund  of  their  wealth  and  glory  from  the  time  that  the  Portu- 
gueze,  unhappily  for  them,  found  the  way  to  the  Eaft-Indies 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  means  whereby  this  country  is  rendered  fo  extraordi¬ 
nary  fertile1  in  corn,  &c.  are  by  the  courfe  and  overflowings 
of  the  famous  river  the  Nile.  As  to  it’s  fwelling,  geogra¬ 
phers  inform  us,  that  it  correfponds  exadlly  with  the  rainy 
feafons  between  the  tropics :  they  commence  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  about  the  beginning  of  May,  and  the  water  of  the 
Nile  begins  to  fwell  about  the  middle  of  it  ;  fo  that  there  are 
fifteen  days  allowed  by  nature  for  the  courfe  of  the  water 
from  the  latitude  of  Ethiopia  to  that  of  Egypt,  which  is  ef- 
teemed  a  pretty  exadt  allowance;  the  diftance  being  from 
*3  or  *5>  to  *be  latitude  of  28  and  30,  which  may  very 
well  correfpond  with  the  time. — As  to  the  continuance  of 
the  inundation,  this  is  faid  to  be  juft  the  fame,  keeping  time 
with  the  rains  ;  for,  as  it  is  in  feveral  parts  of  Afnca,  fo  it  is 
in  Ethiopia,  the  rains  abate  at  the  beginning  of  September, 
and  ceafe  by  the  beginning  of  Odtober  :  thus  the  inundation 
anfwers  exadlly  fifteen  days,  the  fame  fpace  as  before  :  after 
the  rains  begin  to  abate  in  Ethiopia,  the  inundation  of  the 
river  begins  to  abate  in  Egypt ;  and,  ten  days  after  the  rains 
ceafe  in  Ethiopia,  the  Nile  is  quite  reduced  to  it’s  ancient 
channel  in  Egypt.  This  being  the  cafe,  there  can  be  no 
room  any  longer  to  doubt,  whether  the  rains  in  Ethiopia  are 
the  caufe  of  the  inundation  or  no.— -In  regard  to  the  height 
to  which  the  waters  arife,  fome  authors  give  an  account  of 
the  fwell  being  about  forty  feet  in  height  perpendicularly.; 
which,  though  it  be  extraordinary  to  imagine,  and  muft,  in 
our  imagination,  place  all  the  towns  on  a  hilly  fituation,  or 
fuppofe  them  to  be  laid  under  water;  yet,  fince  fo  many  af¬ 
firm  it  for  truth,  we  leave  that  as  we  find  it.-— The  effedlsof 
this  inundation  are  frudifying  the  earth,  not  only  moiftening 
it  inftead  of  rain,  but  enriching  the  land  with  the  fattening 
flimy  fubftance,  which  it  receives  from  the  richnefs  of  the 
foil  in  Ethiopia,  from  whence  it  comes.  This  is  faid  to  be 
particular  to  the  river  Nile,  as  the  country  of  Ethiopia  is  | 
particularly  rich  and  fruitful  beyond  all  that  part  of  Africa,  i 
It  is  true,  that  the  Niger,  the  Congo,  and  feveral  other  ti-  ! 
vers  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  which  overflow  the  country,  do  | 
make  it  fruitful,  and  enrich  the  foil  as  well  as  the  Nile  does,  ' 
but  none  in  fo  extraordinary  a  manner. 

The  Shire  of  ELGIN,  in  Scotland.  This  comprehends  one  i 
part  of  Murray,  and  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  river  Spey ;  !jj 
on  the  weft  by  the  fhire  of  Nairn,  and  part  of  Loquhaber ;  ja 
has  Aberdeenfhire  and  Badenoch  on  the  fouth  ;  and  is  parted  Ij 
on  the  North  from  Invernefsfhire  by  the  Frith  and  river  Nefs.  jl 
The  air  is  wholfome,  and  the  winter  mild  ;  the  fouth  fide  ii 
mountainous,  but  abounds  with  pafture,  as  the  low  country  [i| 
does  with  corn,  which  is  foon  ripe.  Here  are  feveral  great.; J 
woods  of  fir-trees,  See.  10  miles  long,  with  fome  large  woods  ty 
of  oak. 

Elgin,  the  chief  town,  and  a  royal  burgh,  is  fituate  in  af 
pleafant  plain,  and  fruitful,  though  fandy  foil.  The  Highlands 
gentry  come  to  live  here  every  winter.  The  town  (lands  onl 
the  river  Loffie,  which  falls  into  the  fea  a  few  miles  below  it.i 
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This  river  abounds  moft  with  falmon  of  any  irl  the  ifland,  ex¬ 
cept  the  Dee  and  Don,  and  may,  indeed,  one  year  with  an¬ 
other,  be  faid  to  equal  them,  80  or  ioo  lafts  being  annually 
pickled  and  exported,  and  all  taken  in  a  few  of  the  fummer 
months,  and  within  the  fpace  of  one  mile,  at  the  village  of 
Germach.  It  abounds  with  fffh,  indeed,  to  the  very  head  ; 
but  thefe  are  moftly  ufed  for  home  confumption,  and  taken 
either  with  fpears  by  day,  or  in  wicker  balkets,  pr  little  boats 
covered  with  hides,  by  night. 

EMBARGOES  on  (hips,  and  Q_U  ARANTIN  ES. 

An  embargo  is  an  arreft  on  {hips  or  merchandize  by  public 
authority,  and  is  commonly  on  foreign  {hips  in  time  of  war, 
being  a  prohibition  of  ftate  for  fecurity  againft  enemies,  and, 
indeed,  to-endamage  them. 

The  king  may  lay  embargoes  on  {hips,  or  employ  thofe  of 
his  fubjeCts,  in  time  of  danger,  for  fervice  and  defence  of  the 
ration  ;  but  they  mull  not  be  for  the  private  advantage  of  a 
particular  trader  or  company :  and,  therefore,  a  warrant  to 
ftay  a  fingle  fhip  in  no  legal  embargo,  as  in  the  cafe  of  Mr 
Sands,  and  Sir  Jofiah  Child,  in  king  William  the  Third’s 
reign,  which  was  as  follows: 

On  the  13th  of  December,  34  Car.  II.  Mr  Sands  being  about 
to  fail  for  the  Madeiras,  in  the  fhip  Expectation,  with  divers 
goods  to  trade  there,  Sir  Jofiah  Child  entered  a  plaint  in 
the  Admiralty  court,  and  procefs  iffued  to  flop  the  fhip,  and 
Mr  Sands  to  give  fecurity  that  he  would  not  fail  within  the 
limits  of  the  Eaft-India  company,  which  he  refufed.  There 
was  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  Sands  in  the  Common  Pleas,  and 
damages  recovered  to  1500I.  and,  on  a  writ  of  error  brought, 
the  error  affigned  was  in  point  of  judgment,  viz.  whether 
the  matter  on  record  was  fufficient  to  charge  the  defendant 
Child?  It  was  urged  that  what  he  had  done  was  lawful :  for 
the  king  may  ftop  any  fubjeft’s  fhip,  and  {hut  the  ports  of  the 
kingdom  at  his  pleafure,  in  time  of  danger  :  and  fo,  like- 
wife,  he  may  reftrain  his  fubjeCts  from  departing,  left  they 
fhould  aflift  his  enemies.  And,  to  prevent  fuch  departure  of 
{hips,  it  has  been  ufual  to  petition  the  king,  who  thereupon 
diredfs  his  advocate  to  require  caution  that  the  matter  trade 
not  with  infidels  j  and  this  in  conformity  to  the  common  law 
of  the  land. 

It  was  anfwered  in  favour  of  Mr  Sands,  that  flopping  this 
Clip  was  illegal.  At  common  law,  no  man  is  prohibited  to 
travel  out  of  the  realm,  whether  to  trade  with  infidels  or  not, 
as  appears  by  flat.  26  Henry  VIII.  cap.  10,  which  impowered 
the  king,  during  life,  to  reftrain  trading  to  particular  places, 
and  had  been  to  little  purpofe,  if  he  could  have  done  it  with¬ 
out  help  of  parliament ;  and,  the  common  law  being  reftored 
by  the  expiration  of  that  aCt,  no  force  can  be  put  on  any 
man’s  property,  without  breach  of  the  peace,  and  private 
injury. 

And  no  inference  can  be  made  form  embargoes,  which  are 
only  in  war-time,  and  are  a  prohibition  by  advice  of  council, 
and  not  at  profecution  of  parties ;  for  Mr  Sands,  and  the 
Clip’s  crew,  might  have  gone  to  any  infidels,  refraining  from 
trading  within  the  company’s  charter ;  and  finding  the  char¬ 
ter  is  not  material,  for,  if  that  had  any  power,  there  had  been 
no  need  of  petitioning  the  council. 

And,  in  another  term,  the  plaintiff’s  judgment  was  affirmed  : 
but  the  court  declared,  the  partners  of  the  Clip  fhould  have 
been  joined  with  the  plaintiff  in  this  aCtion  ;  which  might 
have  been  pleaded  in  abatement,  but  was  omitted,  and  the 
plaintiff  had  his  judgment.  Trin.  4  Will,  and  M.  4  Mod. 
Rep.  176,  179, 181. 

Quarantine  is  the  term  of  40  days,  in  which  perfons  from 
foreign  parts,  infected  with  the  plague,  are  not  permitted  to 
come  on  Ihore. 

Several  places  in  the  Baltic  being  infeCted  with  the  plague, 
ana£t  was  made,  9  Ann.  cap.  2.  that  then,  and  at  all  times 
hereafter,  all  veffels  coming  to  England  or  Ireland  from  in¬ 
feCted  places,  {hall  make  their  quarantine  as  direCt.ed  by  the 
queen,  or  her  fucceffors;  during  which  no  perfon  {hall  go  on 
board  fuch  fhip,  without  proper  licence. 

And,  if  any  mafter  of  a  fhip,  coming  from  an  infeCted  place, 
fhall  come  on  fhore,  or  permit  any  other,  or  go  on  board  any 
other  veffel,  during  the  time  of  quarantine,  without  licence, 
he  forfeits  the  fhip  to  the  queen,  &c.  and  the  perfon  coming 
on  Ihore,  or  going  on  board  any  other  lhip,  may  be  compel¬ 
led  to  return  ;  and,  on  conviction  by  oath  of  one  or  more 
witneffes,  fhall  forfeit  a  fum  not  exceeding  20I.  or  be  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  houfe  of  correction. 

Any  perfon  going  on  board,  and  returning  without  licence, 
may  be  compelled  on  board  again,  there  to  remain  during 
quarantine,  and  the  mafter  fhall  maintain  him.  And  any  boat 
or  fkiff  belonging  to  fuch  {hip,  may  be  detained  for  the  time. 
Juftices  of  the  peace  where  quarantine  is  made,  are  to  caufe 
watches  to  be  fet  day  and  night,  in  convenient  places  for  the 
aforefaid  purpofes.  Wheh  the  fhip  has  performed  quaran¬ 
tine,  the  cuftomer  and  juftice  fhall  give  a  certificate,  and  the 
fhip,  &c.  be  no  longer  detained.  But  the  goods  fhall  after¬ 
wards  be  opened  and  aired,  as  appointed  by  proclamation. 

The  ftat.  7  Geo.  I.  cap.  3.  enaCted,  That,  during  the  in¬ 
fection  at  Maifeilles,  and  in  all  future  times,  when  any  coun¬ 
try  fhall  be  infeCted,  all  fhips,  perfons,  goods,  &c.  fhall  per¬ 
form  quarantine  as  directed  by  proclamation,  notifying  the 
king’s  order  made  in  privy  council. 

VOL.  I. 
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And  if,  during  fuch  orders,  any  fhip  attempts  to  enteh  any 
port,  the  principal  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  and  the  perfons  au¬ 
thored  to  fee  quarantine  performed,  {hall  go  off  to  fuch 
Jhip?  and  at  diftance  demand  the  following  particulars,  viz. 
lhip  s  and  commander’s  name,  place  where  the  cargo  was 
laden,  places  touched  at  in  the  Voyage,  whether  fuch  places 
were  infeCted,  how  long  the  {hip  had  been  in  her  paffa®e,  how 
many  perfons  on  board,  when  fet  fail,  &c.  3 

And  if  it  appear,  on  fuch  examination,  that  any  perfon  on 
board  is  infeCted,  then  it  {hall  be  lawful  for  all  whom  it  may 
concern  to  refill:  the  entrance  of  fuch  {hip,  by  any  kind  of 
force  whatfoever  :  and  the  mafter,  not  difcovering  the  fame 
fhall  be  adjudged  a  felon  ;  alfo,  if,  on  demand  made,  he  fhall 
not  make  true  difcovery  in  the  particulars  beforementioned 
he  forfeits  200I. 

If  any  mafter,  or  other  having  charge,  {hall  quit,  or  fuffer 
any  other  to  quit  fuch  lhip,  or  {hall  not,  on  due  notice,  caufe 
lhip  and  lading  to  be  conveyed  as  appointed  during  quarantine 
forfeits  every  fuch  {hip,  with  the  tackle,  Sec.  and  fuch  mafter* 
for  every  offence,  forfeits  200I.  and  every  perfon  goincr  on 
fhore,  &c.  may  be  compelled  to  return  on  board,  and  {hall 
for  every  offence,  forfeit  200I.  and  fuffer  fix  months  im- 
prifonment. 

If,  at  any  time,  any  place  in  Great-Britain,  Ireland,  or  the 
illesof  Guernfey,  Jerfey,  Alderney,  Sark,  or  Man,  {hall  be 
infeCted,  and  the  fame  made  appear  to  the  king  in  council, 
his  majeCty,  with  advice  of  his  privy  council,  may  make  the 
neceffary  orders  for  the  fafety  of  his  fubjeCts.  And  any  perfon 
whatever,  negleCting  to  execute  fuch  orders,  {hall  forfeit  his 
office,  be  incapacitated,  and  fubjeCt  to  iool.  penalty. 

During  times  of  infeCtion  in  any  part  of  Great-Britain,  &c. 
or  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  or  the  Low  Countries,  his  ma- 
jefty  may,  by  proclamation,  reftrain  all  veffels  under  20  tons 
from  failing  out  of  any  port  of  Great-Britain,  &c.  without 
fecurity  from  the  mafter  in  penalty  of  500I.  not  to  go  to  or 
touch  at  any  place  mentioned  in  the  proclamation  :  and,  if 
fuch  veflel  fail  without  fuch  fecurity  given,  ftie  {hall,  with 
her  tackle,  &c.  be  forfeited  to  the  king,  and  the  mafter,  on 
conviction,  forfeit  50L  or  be  imprifoned  for  three  months. 
All  goods  fpecified  in  orders  relating  to  quarantine,  {hall,  in 
any  veffel  whatloever,  be  fobjeCt  to  fuch  orders.  And  all  fuch 
orders  are  to  be  read  in  all  parifti  churches. 

Any  infeCted  veffel,  &c.  being  entered  any  place  of  the  king’s 
dominions,  his  majefty  may  impower  any  perfons  to  burn 
fuch  {hip,  &c.  or  fo  much  as  {hall  be  neceffary  to  prevent 
the  fpreading  of  the  infeCtion.- 

The  8th  Geo.  I,  cap.  8.  declared  it  lawful  for  the  king,  by 
proclamation,  to  reftrain  all  perfons  from  gome;  to  infeCted 
places,  and  from  exporting  thither  any  goods  whatfoever,  or 
to  import  any  from  fuch  place. 

All  goods,  See.  exported  contrary  thereto,  with  tackle,  &c. 
fhall  be  foreited,  and  feized,  wherever  found  ;  and  every  per¬ 
fon  fhiping  fuch  goods  forfeit  double  the  value:  alfo  perfons, 
procuring  fuch  goods  to  be  imported,  forfeit  treble  value,  &c. 
befides  other  pains  and  penalties. 

Any  perfon  going  to  an  infeCted  place,  after  fuch  proclama¬ 
tion,  incurs  a  prtemunire. 

By  the  8th  George  J.  cap.  10.  certain  claufes  in  the  aft  7 
Geo.  I.  cap.  3.  are  repealed. 

But,  by  the  ftat.  1  Geo.  II.  cap  13.  for  performing  quaran¬ 
tine,  it  is  enaCted,  That,  when  any  country  is  infeCted,  his 
majefty  may  order  fhips,  houfes,  or  lazarets,  to  be  provided 
for  perfons  to  perform  quarantine,  and  alfo  {heds,  See.  for 
opening  and  airing  of  goods.  Sec.  in  places  approved  of  by 
two  or  more  juftices  for  the  county,  Sec.  where  the  fame  lie, 
paying  fuch  rent,  Sec.  as  {hall  be  agreed  on. 

The  proper  officers  fhall  compel  all  perfons,  goods,  Sec.  com¬ 
prized  within  fuch  orders,  to  repair,  or  be  conveyed,  to1 
fome  of  the  fhips.  Sec.  provided  as  beforementioned  :  and  per¬ 
fons  refuftng,  or  being  placed  in  fuch  fhip,  Sec.  efcaping  thence, 
or  attempting  it,  may  be  compelled  to  return,  and,  on  fe- 
fufal,  or  actually  efcaping,  Sec.  {hall  be  deemed  felons,  and 
fuffer  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

Any  perfon  not  infeCted,  prefuming  to  enter  any  fhip.  Sec. 
appointed  as  aforefaid,  while  infeCted  perfors  are  there,  and 
attempting  to  return  thence,  unlefs  particularly  authorized, 
may  be  compelled  to  repair  to  fome  fhip,  &c.  to  perform  qua¬ 
rantine  :  and,  if  he  efcape,  {hall  be  guilty  of  felony. 

And  any  officer  hereunto  appointed,  fuffering  any  perfon, 
fhip,  &c.  to  depart,  or  be  removed  thence,  unlefs  by  fome  par¬ 
ticular  order,  {hall  be  adjudged  a  felon. 

There  is  a  claufe  in  this  ftatute,  that  whereas  cotton,  fkins, 
human  hair,  and  certain  other  fpecies  of  goods,  are  more 
efpecially  liable  to  retain  in  fed  ion,  and  may  be  brought  from 
places  infeCted,  into  other  countries,  and  thence  imported  in 
fhips  liable  to  quarantine  :  therefore,  any  foreign  country  be¬ 
ing  infeCted,  atl  fuch  goods,  &c.  particularly  fpecified  in  any 
order  concerning  quarantine,  fhall  be  liable  to  fuch  order. 

By  6  Geo.  II.  cap.  34.  fuch  parts  of  the  aCt  1  Geo.  II.  cap. 
13.  as  were  to  continue  in  force  two  years  only,  fhall  be  re¬ 
vived,  and  continue  a  longer  time  ;  and  the  king  may,  by 
proclamation,  prohibit  his  fubjeCts  going  to  any  infeCted  place 
therein  mentioned  during  the  time,  and  under  the  regulations 
therein  fpecified.  Alfo  to  prohibit  all  perfons  to  come  from 
any  infeCted  place  into  Great-Britain  or  Ireland,  Sec.  under 
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the  regulations  prefcribed.  And  all  perfons,  exporting  goods 
contrary  thereto,  forfeit  double  the  value. 

If,  after  fuch  proclamation,  any  perfon  fhall  go  to  any  in- 
fedied  place,  contrary  thereto,  he  forfeits  500I.  half  to  his  ma- 
jefty,  half  to  him  who  fues  for  it ;  and  perfons  coming 
from  any  infedled  place,  or  landing  goods,  &c.  contrary  to 
fuch  proclamation,  fhall  be  guilty  of  felony,  the  (hip  or  goods 
be  forfeited  to  the  king:  and  all  perfons,  caufmg  fuch  goods 
to  be  imported,  fnall  forfeit  treble  value,  two  thirds  to  the 
king,  the  other  to  him  who  profecutes. 

In  every  proclamation  prohibiting  commerce  with  any  inferred 
place,  reafonable  time  is  to  be  allowed  before  it  commences, 
according  to  the  diftance  of  the  infe&ed  places  from  Great- 
Britain,  Ireland,  &c.  and  the  time  in  which  notice  may  ar¬ 
rive  at  fuch  inferred  places. 

Any  a&ion,  or  fuit,  commenced  for  any  thing  done,  in  pur- 
fuance  of  this  a£t,  the  defendant  may  plead  the  general  iffue, 
and,  if  judgment  be  given  againft  the  plaintiff,  the  defendant 
fhall  recover  treble  cofts. 

If  goods  be  laden  on  board,  and  after  an  embargo,  or  reftraint 
from  the  prince  or  ftate,  comes  forth,  and  then  he  breaks 
ground,  or  endeavours  to  fail,  if  any  damage  accrues,  he 
muff  be  refponfible  for  the  fame.  The  reafon  is,  becaufe  his 
freight  is  due,  and  muft  be  paid  ;  nay,  although  the  goods 
be  feized  as  contraband. 

A  fhip  was  hired  to  J.  S.  in  England,  to  freight  at  3I.  10s. 
per  ton,  to  Bourdeaux  ;  then  an  embargo  is  laid  ;  fhe  after¬ 
wards  proceeds  to  Bourdeaux;  the  matter,  not  difcovering  his 
firft  agreement,  agrees  with  the  correfpondent  there  of 
J.  S.  to  allow  him  61.  10s.  the  ton;  upon  this  laft  agree¬ 
ment  he  recovered  at  law,  and  equity  would  not  relieve,  be¬ 
caufe  the  performance  of  the  firft  agreement  was  hindered  by 
the  embargo. 

EMERALDS.  The  emerald  is  a  greenifh  ftone,  found  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  as  Ethiopia,  Egypt,  Perfia,  and 
both  the  Indies.  The  higheft  prized,  or  moft  valued  eme¬ 
ralds,  are  thofe  called  the  prime  emeralds,  in  that  they  are 
commonly  pure  and  neat,  that  is  to  fay,  of  a  fine  beautiful 
green,  inclining  to  the  blue.  There  is  fome  appearance  that 
emeralds  are  found  in  iron-mines,  becaufe  I  have  feen  where 
the  iron  hasftuck  to  them.  It  is  by  fome  affirmed,  that  the 
emerald  takes  it’s  green  colour  in  the  mine,  according  to  the 
degree  of  it’s  perfections,  as  fruits  ripen  upon  the  trees;  which 
I  cannot  confirm,  having  never  feen  the  truth  of  it.  They 
are  feldom  found  genuine  with  the  druggifts,  therefore  fhould 
be  bought  of  the  lapidaries. 

Some  authors  have  made  twelve  kinds  of  emeralds,  as  the 
Scythian,  the  Bactrian,  Egyptian,  Cyprian,  Attic,  Ethiopic, 
Medic,  Chalcedonian,  Samian,  Sicillian,  Laconic,  and  Cy¬ 
prian,  or  chalcofmaragdus ;  to  which,  of  late,  has  been  add¬ 
ed  a  thirteenth,  called  the  fmaragdites,  or  baftard  emerald. 
This  ftone  has  been  of  great  efteem,  not  only  for  its  glory, 
but  the  ufe  it  was  applied  to,  being  fet  in  the  breaft-plate  of 
judgment.  - 

The  fmaragdo-prafinus,  fmaragdites,  or  baftard  emerald,  is  a 
tranfparent  green  gem,  of  a  mixed  beauty,  between  a  prafinus 
and  an  emerald.  Being  compared  with  the  prafinus,  it  has 
the  greenefs  of  glafs,  without  yellownefs ;  but,  beina  com¬ 
pared  with  the  emerald,  it  has  a  yellowifh  greennefs,  which 
is  not  in  the  emerald.  It  is  feldom  perfectly  tranfparent, 
becaufe  of  fome  clouds  in  it,  and  is  of  two  kinds  ;  firft,  the’ 
Bohemian,  which  is  almoft  tranfparent ;  and,  fecondly,  the 
American,  which  is  but  half  tranfparent.  This  ftone  is  faid 
to  be  dieuretic,  expels  gravel,  hinders  the  breeding  of  the  ftone, 

and  eafes  pains  of  the  kidneys,  and  the  gout. 

According  to  Lemery,  fmaragdus-prafinus,  or  the  emerald 
is  a  fine,  green,  precious  ftone,  that  is  diaphanous,  fhining! 
refplendent,  but  moderately  hard.  There  are  two  kinds  one 
oriental,  and  the  other  occidental.  The  firft  fort  is  harder 
finer,  and  more  efteemed.  It  reprefents,  by  it’s  agreeable  co¬ 
lour  and  pleafantnefs,  the  verdure  of  the  fields,  and  fills  the 
eye  with  a  hidden  glaring  light.  It  is  brought  from  the  Eaft- 
Indies.  I  he  fecond  fort  may  be  diftinguifhed  into  two  kinds 
Peruvian  and  European ;  the  Peruvian  fhews  a  very  fine9 
pleafant,  green  colour,  but  does  not  fhoot  it’s  rays  like  the 
oriental,  and  is  fometimes  filled  with  little  greenifh  clouds. 
r  .  are  Plentlful  in  Peru,  and  pretty  large.  The  European 
lort  is  not  fo  hard  or  refplendent,  and  the  leaft  valued  of  all 

plahcTsareT0hUndlliCyPrUS,  GreauBritain’  and  feveral  other 
the  eaft  •  The™ftern  *re  generally  much  larger  than  thofe  of 

,  ealt  for  they  are  fometimes  met  with  as  bio-  as  the  nalm 
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To  imitate  a  green  emerald  colour  in  glafs. 

Take  common  glafs,  well  purified  from  it’s  fait,  without 
manganefe  [fee  the  articles  Manganese  and  Glass].  Put 

it  in  a  crucible  in  a  air-furnace,  and,  when  well  melted  and 
purified,  add  to  it,  for  example,  to  ioo  pounds  of  glafs,  three 
ounces  of  crocus  martis  * ;  mix  well  the  glafs  at  the  fame 
time,  to  make  it  incorporate  with  the  crocus  ;  then  iet  it 
reft  an  hour,  that  it  may  thoroughly  take  the  colour.  This 
way  nothing  will  come  out  yellowifh ;  it  will  Jofe  that  foul- 
neft  and  bluenefs  which  the  common  metal  always  has,  and 
will  become  green.  Then  add,  to  the  fame  quantity  of  ioo 
pounds  of  glafs,  a  pound  of  the  feales  of  copper,  thrice  cal¬ 
cined  f,  and  put  it  in  at  fix  different  times,  mixing  it  well 
each  time  with  the  glafs  ;  let  it  ftand  two  hours,  to  imbibe 
the  tinfture.  After  this,  ftir  it  again,  and  examine  if  it  be 
as  you  would  have  it  ;  if  the  colour  be  too  blue,  you  muft 
add  thereto  fome  crocus  martis,  prepared  as  before,  and  you 
will  have  a  very  fijip  emerald  colour.  Twenty-four  hours 
after,  mix  it  as  before,  and  you  may  work  it  as  you  pleafe. 

*  To  prepare  crocus  martis'for  this  occafion. 

Take  filings  of  iron,  or  rather  of  fteel;  mix  them  well  in 
earthen  pans,  with  ftrong  vinegar,  only  fprinkling  them  fo 
much  that  they  may  be  thoroughly  wet;  fpread  them  in 
pans,  and  fet  them  in  the  fun  ’dll  they  be  dry,  or,  if  the 
fun  be  overclouded,  fet  them  in  the  open  air;  then  powder 
them,  and  fprinkle  them  again  with  vinegar,  and  dry  them 
as  before.  Repeat  this  procefs  of  powdering,  fprinkling, 
and  drying,  eight  times:  at  laft  grind  and  fearce  them  well! 
and  you  will  have  a  very  fine  powder,  of  the  colour  of 
powdered  brick,  which  keep  in  clofe  veffels  for  ufe. 
t  Take  the  feales  which  the  brafiers  make  when}  they  ham¬ 
mer  pans,  kettles,  &c.  as  being  much  cheaper  than  new 
copper,  Walh  them  well,  and  put  them  into  crucibles,  at 
the  mouth  of  a  reverberatory  furnace,  for  calcination,  for 
the  fpace  of  four  days :  when  cold,  pound  them  and  fearce 
them.  Set  that  powder  a  fecond  time  in  the  fame  rever¬ 
beratory,  during  four  days  longer,  and  you  will  have  little 
balls,  of  a  black  colour,  which  muft  be  pounded  and  fearced 
again,  and  put  the  third  time  into  the  reverberatory,  for 
four  other  days.  Reduce  them  to  powder,  as  before,  and 
keep  them  for  the  abovefaid  ufe. 

Another  Oriental  emerald  green,  of  a  finer  luftre. 

Put  into  a  crucible  four  pounds  of  common  frit  of  pulveraine 
five  pounds  of  common  white  glafs  pulverized,  five  pounds  of 
ciyftal-frit  well  walhed  ;  add  to  this  compofition  three  pounds 
of  minium,  or  red  lead  :  mix  them  all  well  together,  and  in  a 
httle  time  they  will  be  pretty  well  purified  r  after  which,  caft 
all  that  metal  into  water,  to  purify  it  more,  taking  care  that 
no  part  of  the  lead  fink  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot  wherein  it  is 
caft,  for  it  will  break  it,  if  fpeedy  care  be  not  had  to  take  up 
again  what  is  precipitated. 

This  glafs  thus  wafhed,  and  after  dried,  muft  be  put  into  the 
pot  again,  to  be  melted  and  purified,  during  the  fpace  of  one 
day;  after  which,  add  a  little  of  the  caput  mortuum  of  vi¬ 
triol  of  copper,  without  any  corrofive,  together  with  a  fmalf 
quantity  of  crocus  martis  ;  ftirring  the  metal,  and  proceeding 
as  we  have  fhewn  before,  and  you  will  have  an  admirable  ori¬ 
ental  emerald  green,  which  may  be  wrought  as  you  pleafe. 

Of  an  artificial  colour  of  fea-green,  for  a  timfture  of  glafs. 

The  colour  of  fea-green  is  given  by  the  Italians  to  beryl, 
which  is  a  precious  ftone  found  particularly  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Taurus,  by  the  river  Euphrates,  which  has  the  green 
blue  of  the  fea.  It  is  found  in  the  Indies  of  a  colour  fome- 
what  paler,  and  which  occafions  it’s  being  called  by  divers 
names ;  and,  when  the  colour  is  deeper,  they  commonly 
pafs  for  other  precious  ftones:  wherefore  it  is  the  water 
which  expreffes  it’s  colour.  See  the  article  Diamond. 

This  colour,  which  is  one  of  the  fineft  fky-colours,  ought  to 
be  made  in  fine  and  well-purified  cryftal,  which  the  Italians 
call  bollito,  for,  if  it  be  made  in  common  glafs,  it  has  not 
that  luftre  ;  you  muft  likewifeput  no  manganefe  in  this  colour. 

See  the  articles  Glass  and  Manganese. 

To  make  it  therefore  very  fine  and  beautiful,  take  cryftal- 
frit,  put  it  into  a  crucible  in  the  furnace,  where  being  well 
melted  and  clear,  fkim  off  the  fait,  which  will  fwim  on  the 
furface  like  oil,  with  an  iron  ladle:  for,  if  you  do  not  fkim 
this  off  clean,  the  colour  will  be  foul  and  oily. 

The  matter  being  thus  well  purified,  you  muft  add  to  every 
20  pounds  fix  ounces  of  the  powder  of  copper,  or  rather 
bials,  calcined  *,  with  a  fourth  part  of  zaffer  prepared,  alfo 
in  powder  [fee  Zaffer]  and  well  mixed  both  together. 

In  putting  thefe  powders  into  the  pot  on  the  cryftalline  me¬ 
tal,  you  muft  do  it  little  by  little,  left  the  cryftalline  fwelling 
fhould  boil  over,  whereof  care  muft  betaken,  bv  ftirring  it 
well  all  the  while. 


Take  the  thin  leaves  of  brafs,  and  put  them  into  a  cru¬ 
cible,  well  covered  and  luted,  and  place  them  in  the  mouth 
of  a  furnace  to  calcine  and  let  them  Hand  there  for  four 
J  days 
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days,  at  a  coal  fire,  fo  that  the  leaves  may  not  melt ;  for 
then  they  would  be  quite  unfit  for  this  ufe.  The  four  days 
being  expired,  the  whole  will  be  calcined;  after  which, 
pound  them  on  a  porphyry  done,  and  fearce  them  through 
a  fine  fieve,  and  you  will  have  a  blackilh  powder,  which 
mull  be  fpread  on  tiles,  and  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  fur¬ 
nace  again,  to  calcine  in  the  open  heat,  not  contiguous  to 
the  coals,  for  four  days  longer.  Take  it  out,  and  blow  off 
the  allies  gently  with  bellows  that  may  have  fallen  thereon; 
reduce  it  again  into  powder,  fearceing  it  through  a  fine  fieve, 
as  before,  and  keep  it  for  the  ufe  propofed. 

The  certain  touchflone  to  know  when  the  calcination  is 
well  performed,  is  when  the  glafs  rifes  and  fwells  with 
ebullition,  upon  your  putting  the  calcined  matter  into  it : 
if  it  does  not,  you  mull  calcine  other  leaves  of  brafs,  thefe 
being  not  ferviceable  in  this  operation,  by  reafon  of  their 
being  over-burned  in  the  calcination,  which  mull  be  care¬ 
fully  avoided. 

This  being  done,  let  the  metal  ftand  ftill  and  fettle,  for  the 
fpace  of  three  hours,  that  the  colour  may  incorporate,  and 
then  ftir  it  again,  and  a  proof  may  be  made  of  the  metal. 
Twenty-four  hours  after  the  mixing  of  the  powders,  it  may 
be  wrought:  for,  by  that  time,  it  will  be  well  coloured  ;  but 
the  whole  muft  be  well  mixed  at  firft,  for  fear  the  colour 
fhould  not  be  duly  intermixed  throughout  the  whole :  to 
effetft  which,  proper  care  muft  be  taken  of  every  ftep  in  the 
procefs,  and  the  tinctures  rightly  proportioned  in  quantity  to 
the  cryftalline  metal  in  the  pot,  according  to  what  has  been 
obferved. 

To  make  a  fair  emerald,  in  a  method  fomething  different. 

Take  of  natural  cryftal  four  ounces,  of  red  lead  four  ounces, 
verdegreafe  48  grains,  crocus  martis,  prepared  with  vinegar 
as  before,  eight  grains  ;  let  the  whole  be  finely  pulverized 
and  fifted.  Put  thefe  together  in  a  crucible,  leaving,  at  leaft, 
tone  inch  empty  ;  lute  it  well,  and  put  it  into  a  potter’s  fur¬ 
nace,  where  they  make  their  earthen  ware,  and  let  it  ftand 
there  as  long  as  they  do  their  pots.  When  cold,  break  the 
crucible,  and  you  will  find  the  matter  of  a  fine  emerald  co¬ 
lour,  which,  after  it  is  cut,  and  fet  in  gold,  will  near  equal 
in  beauty  an  oriental  emerald. 

If  you  find  that  your  matter  is  not  refined  and  purified  enough, 
put  it  a  fecond  time  into  the  like  furnace,  and,  in  lifting  off 
the  cover,  you  will  find  the  matter  fhining  ;  you  may  then 
break  the  crucible,  but  not  before  ;  for,  if  you  fhould  put 
the  matter  into  another  crucible,  the  pafte  would  be  cloudy, 
and  full  of  blifters.  If  you  cannot  have  the  convenience  of 
a  potter’s  furnace,  you  may  build  one  yourfelf  at  a  fmall  ex¬ 
pence,  wherein  you  may  place  20  crucibles  at  once,  each 
with  different  colours,  and  one  baking  will  produce  a  great 
variety  of  artificial  gems.  Heat  the  furnace  with  hard  and 
dry  wood,  and  keep  your  matter  in  fufion  24  hours,  which 
time  it  will  generally  require  to  be  fufficiently  purified  for 
the  purpofe:  if  you  let  it  ftand  half  a  dozen  hours  longer 
you  may  have  no  reafon  to  grudge  the  expence  of  fuel. 

Remarks, 

Under  the  article  Diamond,  and  the  article  Earth,  we 
have  fuggefted  fome  things  of  no  little  ufe,  if  duly  attended 
to,  and  properly  executed,  in  regard  to  the  making  of  artifi¬ 
cial  ftones  ;  and,  when  we  come  to  the  article  of  Gems,  we 
fhall  purfue  this  point  to  a  far  greater  extent. 

This  curious  art  is  already  arrived  to  fuch  perfection,  that  it 
is  capable  of  imitating  precious  ftones  in  their  luftre,  colour, 
and  beauty,  even  to  furpafs  the  natural  ones,  except  in  the 
degree  of  hardnefs,  which  to  obtain,  has  been,  and  doubtlefs 
ftill  is,  the  endeavour  of  many  ingenious  men. 

The  art  of  making  artificial  gems  confifts  chiefly  in  imitating 
rightly  the  tinctures  of  thofe  that  are  real  :  they  muft  be  ex¬ 
tracted  from  fuch  things  as  refift  the  fire,  and  do  not  change 
their  colour,  though  of  a  volatile  nature  :  thus  verdegreafe, 
being  put  into  the  fire  per  fe,  is  changed  to  another  colour ; 
but,  when  put  in  fufion  with  cryftal,  it  retains  it’s  natural 
colour,  by  reafon  of  the  fixation  it  receives  from  the  cryftal. 
You  muft,  therefore,  in  the  general,  take  fuch  colours  as 
change  not  when  mixed  together:  wherefore,  fince  blue  and 
yellow  make  a  green,  you  muft  take  fuch  blue  as  fhall  not 
prejudice  the  yellow  when  you  mix  them  ;  and  alfo  fuch  a 
yellow  as  fhall  not  be  detrimental  to  the  blue,  and  fo  of  the 
other  colours. 

As  natural  cryftal  is  a  general  body  to  work  upon  on  thefe 
occafions,  it  may  not  be  ufelefs  to  fhew  it’s  method  of  pre¬ 
vious  preparation. 

Take  natural  cryftal,  the  cleared  you  can  get  ;  fill  a  large 
crucible  with  the  pieces  thereof,  and  cover  it  with  a  lid 
broader  than  the  mouth  of  the  crucible,  to  prevent  the  falling 
of  afhes  or  coals  into  it  :  put  it  into  a  fmall  furnace  on  burn¬ 
ing  coals,  and,  when  the  cryftal  is  thoroughly  hot,  caft  it  in¬ 
to  a  pretty  large  veffel  of  cold  water  :  then  take  it  out  of  the 
water,  dry  it  on  an  earthen  plate,  and  put  it  into  the  fame 
crucible  again:  cover  it,  and  proceed  as  before,  repeating 
it  a  dozen  times  fucceftively,  and  changing  every  time  the 
water  :  when  the  cryftal  eafily  breaks  and  crumbles,  and  is 
thoroughly  white,  it  is  align  that  it  is  calcined  enough  ;  if 
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there  appear  any  black  parts  in  the  veins,  break  off-fhc 
white,  and  put  thefe  again  into  the  furnace,  and  proceed 
therewith  as  before,  ’till  only  the  perfect  white  remain  be¬ 
hind. 

After  you  have  dried  this  calcined  cryftal  thoroughly,  grind 
it  to  an  impalpable  powder,  on  a  marble  or  rather  porphyry 
ftone,  and  fearce  it  through  a  filken  fieve.  Of  this  powder  of 
cryftal,  as  it  is  ufed  for  all  artificial  gems,  of  which  we  fhall 
treat  in  their  order,  it  will  be  proper  to  have  a  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity  by  you,  to  have  recourfe  to  when  at  work  ;  for  the  frit 
of  cryftal,  be  it  ever  fo  good,  will  not  come  up  to  the  luftre 
of  natural  cryftal,  prepared  as  before  required. 

Thofe  who  are  any  thing  acquainted  with  the  nature  and 
properties  of  metals  and  minerals,  well  know  that  moft,  ex- 
cepting  gold  and  filver,  are  capable  of  vitrification  ;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  nothing  ftrange  that  there  fhould  be  fuch  an 
affinity  between  glaffy,  cryftalline  bodies,  and  metalline  ones, 
fo  as  to  difpofe  the  one,  when  properly  prepared,  to  give  up 
it’s  tin&ures  to  the  others  :  for  upon  knowing,  fays  that  great 
philofopher  Mr  Boyle,  the  different  methods  of  producing 
the  adventitious  colours  of  metals  and  minerals  in  bodies 
capable  of  vitrification,  depends  the  art  of  making-counter¬ 
feit  gems  ;  for  white  pure  fand,  or  calcined  cryftal,  wives 
the  body  in  their  preparation  ;  and  it  is  for  the  moft  part  fome 
metalline  or  mineral  calx,  mixed  in  a  fmall  proportion  with 
it,  that  gives  the  colour.  Calcined  lead,  fufed  with  fine 
white  fand,  or  cryftal,  reduced  by  ignition,  and  fubfequent 
extractions  in  water,  to  a  fubtile  powder,  will,  of  itfelf,  be 
brought,  by  a  due  decoction,  to  give  a  clear  mafs,  coloured 
like  a  German  amethyft.  But  this  colour  may  be  overpowered 
by  thofe  of  feveral  other  mineral  pigments ;  fo  that  with  a  glafs 
of  lead  you  may  emulate  the  frefh  and  lovely  green  of  the 
emerald  ;  though,  in  many  cafes,  the  colour  which  the  lead 
itfelf,  upon  vitrification,  tends  to,  may  vitiate  that  of  the 
pigment  defigned  to  appear  in  the  mafs ;  but  a  little  experi¬ 
mental  knowlege  in  matters  of  this  nature,  will  eafily  lead  a 
perfon  of  any  genius  and  attention  to  difcover  the  juft  applica¬ 
tion  of  thefe  things  to  each  other. 

Glafs,  cryftal,  diamond,  borax,  nitre,  and  other  tranfparent 
folid  bodies,  lofe  their  tranfparency,  and  appear  white  upon 
being  reduced  to  powder  ;  that  is,  by  a  bare  alteration  of 
their  grol's  texture,  or  a  fimple  reduction  to  fmaller  parts,  fo 
as  to  refledl  many  of  the  rays  of  light  which  they  before 
tranfmitted. 

As  metals  have  a  ftrong  texture  in  their  metalline  formj  fo 
they  preferve  their  natural  colours  durably,  unlefs  corroded 
or  diffolved  by  their  fuitable  menftruum,  fuch  as  aqua  fortis, 
aqua  regia,  &c.  [fee  thofe  articles]  after  which,  their  folu- 
tions  ftrike  particular  durable  colours,  and  afford  the  ftrongeft 
ftains. 

Iron,  diffolved  in  ftale  fmall  beer,  gives  the  beautiful  yellow 
ufed  in  callicoe  printing  ;  when  fublimed  with  fal  armo- 
niac,  it  alfo  affords  a  yellow.  [See  Ammoniac.]  The 
common  iron-moulds  made  by  ink  are  owing  to  the  iron  dif¬ 
folved  in  the  copperas,  whereof  the  common  black  writing- 
ink  is  made. 

Copper,  melted  with  zink,  appears  of  a  gold. colour.  Mr 
Boyle  fomewhere  fays,  that  copper  mixed  with  zink,  pre¬ 
pared  in  a  peculiar  manner,  produced  as  fine  a  colour  as 
he  ever  faw  any  gold  of :  copper,  alfo,  diffolved  in  aqua  for¬ 
tis,  affords  a  beautiful  green  for  painters  ;  and,  in  any  uri¬ 
nous  fpirit,  it  gives  a  beautiful  blue  ;  and  the  fclutions  may 
be  reduced  to  dry  colours  by  cryftallization  or  evaporation* 
The  fame  metal,  precipitated  with  common  fait,  out  of  aqua 
fortis,  gives  the  turquoife  colour  to  white  glafs,  when  melted 
therewith. 

Tin,  a  white  or  colourlefs  metal,  affords  a  light  blue  colour, 
by  being  fluxed  with  antimony  and  nitre.  The  fame  metal 
is  neceftary  in  ftriking  the  fcarlet-dye,  with  aqua  fortis  and 
cocheneal :  it’s  calx,  by  ftrong  fufion,  turns  to  a  glafs  of  the 
opal  colour. 

So  lead,  being  corroded  by  the  fumes  of  vinegar,  makes  the 
fine  white  called  cerufe,  and  the  white  fucus  called  magiftery 
of  lead  ;  by  being  coloured  in  a  ftrong  naked  fire,  minium, 
or  red  lead  ;  and  this,  melted  into  glafs  with  fand,  is  the 
foundation  of  the  art  of  imitating  all  the  coloured  gems  what¬ 
ever  ;  for  this  glafs  itfelf  will  refemble  the  hyacinth  ;  and,  by 
the  addition  of  prepared  gold  and  tin,  the  ruby  ;  the  fapphire 
with  cobalt,  the  emerald  with  iron  and  copper,  according  to 
the  preceding  proeeffes  ;  the  amethyft  with  gold,  and  the 
granat  with  iron,  & c. 

Silver,  another  white,  colourlefs  metal,  being  diffolved  in  aqua 
fortis,  if  chalk  is  put  to  the  folution,  turns  of  a  beautiful 
purple,  or  amethyft  colour  ;  and  it’s  own  folution,  though 
pale  as  water,  durably  ftains  the  nails,  the  fkin,  the  hair, 
and  other  animal  fubftances,  brown  or  black. 

Quickfilver,  mixed  with  brimftone,  makes  a  black  mafs  ; 
which,  by  fublimation,  affords  the  beautiful  red  pigment, 
called  cinnabar,  or  vermillion  ;  and  the  folution  of  quick- 
filver,  being  precipitated  with  common  fait,  yields  a  fnow- 
white  powder,  which  alfo  turns  black  by  being  mixed  with 
fulphur. 

Gold,  diffolved  in  aqua  regia,  affords  a  fine  yellow  liquor, 
which  ftains  animal  fubftances  beautifully  puiple  ;  and,  if  the 
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fdution  be  fufficiently  weakened  with  water,  and  mixed  with 
a  foluticn  of  tin,  a  fine  red,  or  purple  powder,  may  be  thus 
obtained  for  ftaining  glafs  moil  beautifully  red. 

From  thefe,  and  nurnberlefs  other  metallurgical  experiments, 
which  will  appear  throughout  this  work,  it  is  apparent,  that 
metalline  and  mineral  bodies  may  be  fo  prepared  as  to  com¬ 
municate  colours  of  all  kinds  to  cryftalline  and  glaffy  mat¬ 
ters  ;  whereby  the  gems  of  every  colour  may  be  more  beau¬ 
tifully  imitated  by  art,  than  thofe  who  have  never  been 
converfant  with  this  kind  of  experiments,  can  eafily  ima¬ 
gine. 

But  then  the  experimentalift  mull  be  extremely  circumfpeft 
in  conducting  every  ftep  of  the  procefles,  otherwife  he  may 
mifcarry,  and  condemn  their  veracity,  when  his  own  weak- 
nefs  and  inattention  only  deferve  to  be  blamed.  Perfons  who 
have  never  feen  any  thing  of  experimental  philofophy,  nor 
condescended  to  foul  their  hands  with  charcoal,  or  exercife 
their  heads  with  thinking  on  fubjeCts  of  this  nature,  are  too 
apt  to  flight  the  whole  either  as  ufelefs,  or  too  myfterious  • 
whereas,  had  fuch  but  firft  feen  all  the  courfes  of  this  fort  of 
philofophy,  which  are  given  by  the  feveral  profefTors,  and  ef- 
pecially  thofe  of  chemical  philofophy,  this  might  give  them 
a  general  idea,  and  afterwards  a  general  relifh,  for  the  prac¬ 
tice  by  themfelves  ;  for  a  man  may  as  reafonably  hope  to 
make  an  art.ft  of  this  ftamp,  without  felf- practice,  as  to  be¬ 
come  a  mufician  equally  celebrated  with  an  Handel  or  a  Ge- 
miniam,  only  by  hearing  them  play  on  the  refpeCtive  inftru- 
ments  whereon  they  excel. 

Natural  philofophy  is  not  that  barren  thing  it  has  long  been 
accounted  by  the  pedant  and  fchoolman,  whofe  knowlege 
confifts  only  in  cavalling  and  difputing,  and  ringing  the 
changes  upon  other  men’s  thoughts,  for  want  of  any  Thing 
new  and  ufefu  of  their  own  :  I  only  wifh  that  I  could  rouze 
up  the  generality  of  inquifitive  perfons,  and  excite  the  curio- 
lity  of  mankind  to  the  making  of  experiments,  from  which 
alone  the  greateft  advancement  of  ufeful  knowlege  is  to  be 
expected.  The  inventions  of  philofophical  heads  fet  great 
numbers  of  mechanical  hands  to  work,  and  furnifh  them 

with  the  means  of  procuring  not  only  a  fubfiftance,  but 
eftates  too.  * 

Our  modern  naturalifts  and  jewellers  divide  the  emerald,  as 
produced  by  nature,  into  the  Oriental  and  Peruvian  :  the  for¬ 
mer  is  harder,  more  brilliant,  and  tranfparent,  than  the  Pe¬ 
ruvian,  which  has  generally  clouds  found  in  it,  and  therefore 
has  J els  luftre. 

Some  authors  inform  us,  that  emeralds  have  been  taken  out 
of  iron  mines:  Hornet  affures  us,  that  he  had  one  to  which 
the  iron  ore  was  ftill  adhering,  and  which  I  have  feen  myfelf. 

I  his  none  is  fuppofed  to  grow  more  and  more  perfe&  in  the 
mine,  like  the  ruby,  and  to  arrive  at  it’s  general  greennefs  by 
ow  egrees.— It  is  the  common  opinion,  that  the  emerald 
grows  in  the  jafper ;  it  is  certain,  that  fome  jafpers  are  fo  per- 
foaiy  green,  that  they  have  been  taken  for  emeralds. 

The  ordinary  matrix  of  this  ftone  is  the  preme,  which  is 
held  among  the  coarfer  precious  {tones  ;  being  hard,  tranfpa- 

white,  biue^&c^’  and  UfU3l,y  miXed  Wkh  yell°W’  greCn> 

IVIonfi  Savary  gives  us  an  eftimate  of  the  values  of  thediffe- 
rent  kinds  of  Peruvian  emeralds.  Rough  emeralds.— Thofe 
of  the  firft  and  coarfeft  fort,  called  plafmes,  for  grinding, 

mornions  R7!5,  ft  r'^  the  marC>  or  8  ounces*  demi- 

monllons,  81.  fterlmg  per  marc.  Good  Morillons,  which 

are  only  little  pieces,  but  of  a  fine  colour,  from  13  to  15I. 

-ZT*  ,Emeraldrs  larger  than  morillons,  and  called  of 
the  third  colour  or  fort,  are  valued  at  from  50  to  60 1.  the 
marc.  Thofe  called  of  the  fecond  fort,  which  are  in  larger 
and  finer  pieces  than  the  preceding,  are  worth  from  65*10 
75I.  per  marc.  Thofe  of  the  firft  colour,  otherwife  called 
negres  cartes,  are  worth  from  1  to  to  1 1  e  1 

Emeralds  ready  cut  or  polifhed  and  not  c’ut,  being  of  good 
{tones,  and  a  fine  colour,  are  worth,  ° 
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Thofe  weighing  one  carat  or  four  grains 

Thofe  of  two  carats  _ . 

Thofe  of  three  carats  —  _ 

*  Thofe  of  four  carats  —  _ _ 

Thofe  of  five  carats  _ _  _ 

Thofe  of  fix  carats  —  ,  __ 

Thofe  of  feven  carats  —  _ _ 

Thofe  of  eight  carats  _ .  _ 

Thofe  of  nine  carats  —  _ 

Thofe  of  ten  carats  _ _  _ 

ENAMEL,  a  kind  of  coloured  glafs. 

ftl'l/be  “i'f  is  “lied  cryfialline,  and 

Ss**  W,th  lhe  be»  Al'“nt  fair,  and  fand/vltri- 

tory  fire  u'ltflh'  ^  Ti'  ,PartE’  and  caIclne(l  in  a  reverbera- 
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peculiar  to  the  goldfmiths  and  enamellers  in  gold,  filver  and 
other  metals ;  and  ’tis  with  this  fort  of  enamel,  with  the 
white  at  leaft,  that  the  Delft-ware-potters  varnilh  their  works. 
Thofe  fubftances  which  imitate  precious  ftones,  and  fuch  as  are 
for  enamel-painting,  are  melted  and  prepared  by  the  artificers 
who  exercife  this  art.  The  others  come  from  Venice  and 
Holland. 

The  compofition  of  all  three  forts  is  the  fame  in  the  main 
differing  only  in  the  colouring  or  tranfparency. 

Of  enamel-painting. 

This  is  performed  on  plates  of  gold  or  filver,  and  moft  com¬ 
monly  of  copper,  enamelled  with  the  white  enamel  ;  where¬ 
on  they  paint  with  colours  which  are  melted  in  the  fire 
where  they  take  a  brightnefs  and  luftre  like  that  of  glafs 
This  painting  is  the  moft  prized  of  all,  for  it’s  peculiar 
brightnefs  and  vivacity,  which  is  the  moft  permanent,  the 
force  of  it  s  colours  not  being  effaced  or  Tallied  with  time,  as 
in  other  painting,  and  continuing  always  as  frefh  as  when  it 
came  out  of  the  workman’s  hands.  ’Tis  ufually  in  minia¬ 
ture,  it  being  more  difficult  the  larger  it  is,  byreafon  of  cer¬ 
tain  accidents  ’tis  liable  to  in  the  operation. 

They  are  commonly  made  in  plates  to  fet  in  fnuff-boxes 
dial-plates  for  watches,  and  other  things  of  the  like  fize. 

The  colours  ufed  muft  be  ground  with  water,  in  a  mortar  of 
agate,  ’till  they  are  extreme  fine,  and,  when  ufed,  muft  be 
mixed  with  oil  of  fpike  fomewhat  thick. 

They  begin  at  firft  by  drawing  out  exaflly  the  fubje£t  to  be 
painted,  with  red  vitriol  mixed  with  oil  of  fpike,  marking  all 
parts  of  the  defign  very  lightly  with  a  fmall  pencil. 

fter  this  the  colours  are  to  be  laid  on,  obferving  the  mix¬ 
tures  and  colours  that  agree  to  the  different  parts  of  the  fub- 
jedt :  for  which  ’tis  neceffary  to  underftand  painting  in  mi- 

wuUrC’  l^at  3rt  8e‘n§  a  §reat  help  to  the  execution  of  this. 
When  the  colours  are  all  laid,  the  painting  muft  be  gently 
dried  over  a  flow  fire  to  evaporate  the  oil,  and  the  colours 
afterwards  melted  to  incorporate  them  with  the  enamel 

making  the  plate  red-hot  in  a  fire  like  what  the  enamellers 
ufe. 

Afterwards  that  part  of  the  painting  muft  be  paffed  over 
again  which  the  fire  hath  any  thing  effaced,  {{lengthening 
the  {hades  and  colours,  and  committing  it  again  to  the  fire 
obferving  the  fame  methods  as  before,  which  is  to  be  re¬ 
peated  ’till  the  work  is  finilhed. 

They  ufe  few  colours :  the  chief  are  purple,  azure,  blue,  and 
yellow,  and  clear  green  enamel,  or  inftead  of  it  a  mixture  of 
blue  and  yellow,  {hell  black,  and  the  red  of  vitriol.  There 
are  many  others,  which  need  not  be  minutely  deferibed,  be- 
caufe,  with  thefe  few,  a  Ikilful  painter  knows  how,  by  mixing 
them,  to  compofe  a  great  variety  of  others. 


Enamel  for  painting. 

The  white  enamel  fit  for  enamelling  the  plate  to  be  painted 
on,  is  the  fame  with  that  commonly  ufed  by  thofe  who  make 
enamelled  dial-plates.  ’Tis  prepared  by  braying  and  clean- 
hng  it  with  aqua  fortis,  after  which  being  well  walhed  in 
clear  water,  ’tis  pounded  afrelh  in  a  mortar  of  Chalcedonian 
flint,  or  agate,  as  already  faid. 

The  red  brown  is  made  with  the  lees  of  vitriol  and  falt-petre, 
or  with  the  ruft  of  iron,  well  ground  upon  an  agate,  with 
the  fineft  oil  of  fpike.  &  > 

The  blue  is  made  with  azure,  which  the  painters  in  oil  ufe, 
well  cleanfed  and  prepared,  with  good  brandy,  expofedfive 
or  iix  days  in  a  bottle  to  the  fun.  If  they  would  have  the 
azure  to  be  very  fine,  they  muft  take  fome  zaffer,  adding  to 
it  about  a  third  part  of  pebbles,  or  rather  very  pure  cryftai  ; 
and  having  pounded  and  put  them  into  two  crucibles  well 
Juted,  and  fet  them  in  a  glafs-houfe  furnace  for  24  hours, 
foey  are  afterwards  to  be  ground  afrefh  with  oil  of  fpike. 

1  he  Vermillion  red  is  made  with  vitriol  calcined  between  two 
crucibles  luted,  cleanfed  with  aqua  fortis,  and  waffted  with 

clean  water;  the  fire  ffiould  be  moderate,  and  continued 
about  half  an  hour. 

Lac  red  is  compofed  of  fine  gold,  diffolved  in  aqua  regia. 
With  lal  armoniac  or  common  fait,  and  then  digefled  24 
ours  in  a  and-heat  ip  a  cucurbit  with  fpring- water  and  mer- 
1  he  Powder  remaining  in  the  cucurbit,  after  pouring 
f  the  water,  is  to  be  ground  with  twice  it’s  weight  of 
Hour  of  folphur,  and  put  in  a  crucible  over  a  flow  fire  ;  and, 

w  en  t  e  u  p  uir  is  exhaled,  the  remaining  red  powder  is  to 
be  ground  with  pebbles. 

Laftly,  white  copperas  calcined  makes  a  colour  fomewhat 
like  the  umbre  ufed  by  painters  in  water-colours. 

Enamel  of  goldfmiths,  enamellers,  and  other  workers  in 

enamel. 

Such  of  thefe  forts  of  enamels  as  come  from  Venice  and  Hol¬ 
land,  are  in  tmall  flat  panes  of  different  fixes,  commonly 
lour  inches  over,  and  about  ‘  or  £of  an  inch  thick.  Every 
pane  has  the  maker’s  mark  011  it,  made  with  a  kind  of  large 
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bodkin  ;  the  mod  common  are  a  fyren,  an  ape,  a  fun,  and 
the  like. 

The  mod  ufual  colours  of  the  Venetian  enamels,  are  white, 
date-colour,  gridelin,  fky-blue,  flefh-colour,  yellow,  green, 
another  deeper  blue.  Thefe  feven  colours  are,  as  it  were,  the 
bafis  of  all  the  others,  which  arife  from  the  mixture  of  them; 
and  the  white  in  particular  is  as  the  matrix  of  the  fix  other 
principal  colours. 

The  white,  as  already  ebferved,  is  made  with  crydalline, 
pewter  and  lead  calcined  together  in  a  reverberatory  fire  ;  and 
this  is  ufed  by  the  goldfmiths  and  enamellers  in  metal,  the 
potters,  painters  in  enamel,  and  the  mader  bead- makers  in 
enamel :  by  adding  azure  to  it,  they  make  the  gridelin.  If 
rofe-copper  and  Cyprus  vitriol  be  put  to  it,  the  enamel  be¬ 
comes  a  fky-blue;  if  the  Perigord  done,  ’tis  a  fiefh  colour. 
Ruft  of  iron  mixed  with  the  white  enamel  makes  a  yellow,  and 
filings  of  copper  a  green,  &c. 


The  manner  of  working  in  enamel. 

Mod  enamelled  works  are  wrought  in  France  at  the  fire  of 
a  lamp,  in  which  indead  of  oil,  they  put  melted  horfe-fat, 
which  they  call  oil  of  horfe.  The  rag-gatherers  and  thofe 
who  fkin  them,  prepare  and  fell  this  oil. 

The  lamp  which  is  of  copper,  or  whited  iron,  confids  of 
two  pieces ;  in  one  of  which  is  a  kind  of  oval  plate  fix 
inches  long  and  two  high,  in  which  they  put  the  oil  and  the 
cotton.  The  other  part  called  the  box,  in  which  the  lamp 
is  inclofed,  ferves  only  to  receive  the  oil,  which  boils  over  by 
the  force  of  the  fire. 

A  table  of  what  height  and  fize  they  think  fit,  ferves  to  fet  the 
lamp  on,  or  even  three  others,  if  four  workmen  have  a  mind 
to  work  together.  Under  the  table,  about  the  middle  of  it’s 
height,  is  a  double  pair  of  organ  bellows,  which  one  of  the 
workmen  moves  up  and  down  with  his  foot,  to  keep  up  the 
flame  of  the  lamps,  which  is  hereby  excited  to  an  almod  in¬ 
conceivable  height  of  vehemence.  Grooves  made  with  a 
gauge  in  the  upper  part  of  the  table,  and  covered  with  parch¬ 
ment,  convey  the  wind  of  the  bellows  to  the  pipe,  which  is 
before  each  lamp,  and  which  are  of  glafs  ;  and,  that  the  ena¬ 
mellers  may  not  be  incommoded  with  the  heat  of  the  lamp, 
every  pipe  is  covered  at  fix  inches  diftance,  with  a  little  tin¬ 
plate  fixed  into  the  table  by  a  wooden  handle. 

When  the  works  don’t  require  a  long  blaft,  they  only  ufe  a 
glafs  pipe,  into  which  they  blow  with  their  mouth. 

’Tis  incredible  to  what  a  degree  of  delicacy  and  finenefs,  the 
threads  of  enamel  may  be  drawn  at  the  lamp.  Thofe  which 
are  ufed  in  making  falfe  tufts  of  feathers  are  fo  fine,  that  they 
may  be  wound  on  a  reel  like  filk  or  thread.  The  fi£litious 
jet  of  all  colours  ufed  in  embroideries,  are  alfo  made  of  ena¬ 
mel,  and  that  with  fo  much  art,  that  every  fmall  piece  hath 
it’s  hole  to  pafs  the  filk  through  which  the  embroiderers  ufe  : 
thefe  holes  are  made  in  blowing  them  into  long  pieces,  which 
they  afterwards  cut  with  a  proper  tool. 

The  Venetian  or  Dutch  enamels  are  feldom  ufed  alone;  they 
commonly  melt  them  in  an  iron  ladle,  with  an  equal  part  of 
glafs  or  cryftal ;  when  perfe£tly  fufed,  ’tis  drawn  out  into 
threads  of  different  fizes,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
work.  They  take  it  out  of  the  ladle,  while  liquid,  with  two 
pieces  of  broken  tobacco-pipes,  which  they  extend  from  each 
other  at  arms  length.  If  the  thread  is  required  ftill  longer, 
then  another  workman  holds  one  end,  whilft  he  that  works 
it  holds  it  to  the  flame  of  the  lamp. 

Thefe  threads  when  cold  are  cut  into  what  lengths  the  work¬ 
men  thinks  fit,  but  commonly  from  ten  to  twelve  inches. 
As  thefe  threads  are  round,  if  they  are  required  to  be  flat, 
they  ufe  for  that  purpofe  a  pair  of  iron  pincers ;  which  they 
muft  do,  while  ’tis  warm. 

They  have  another  kind  of  pincer  with  which  they  draw  it 
at  the  lamp,  when  they  are  making  figured  and  fuch-like 
works. 

When  the  enameller  is  at  work,  he  fits  before  his  lamp,  with 
his  foot  on  the  ftep  that  moves  the  bellows,  and  holding  in 
his  left-hand  the  work  to  be  enamelled,  or  the  brafs  or  iron 
wires  the  figures  are  to  be  formed  on,  he  dire£ts  with  his 
right  the  enamel  thread  which  he  holds  to  the  flame,  with  a 
management  and  patience  equally  admirable. 

There  are  few  things  they  can’t  make  or  reprefent  with  ena¬ 
mel,  and  fome  figures  are  as  well  finifhed  as  if  done  by  the 
molt  fkilful  carvers; 

Enamel  in  tablets  or  common  inde,  is  a  blue  enamel,  of  a 
high  colour,  ground  with  indigo  and  ftarch,  reduced  to  the 
confiftence  of  pafte,  and  formed  into  tablets  with  gum- 
water.  This  drug  is  feldom  ufed  but  to  matk  fheep  with, 
though  there  are  fome  grocers  and  druggifts  dilhoneft  enough 
to  fell  it  for  the  true  inde.  To  difeover  the  fraud,  ’tis  fuffi- 
cient  to  difiolve  it  in  water;  for  the  enamel  of  which  this 
common  inde  is  made,  finks  to  the  bottom  like  fand,  which 
it  does  not  in  the  genuine. 

Enamel  is  alfo  a  kind  of  blue  mineral,  reduced  to  powder, 
and  purified  by  many  lotions,  ufed  by  the  walhers  and  laun- 
drefles  to  tinge  their  cloaths  of  a  fine  blue,  which  renders 
them  agreeable  to  the  eye,  and  more  tranfparent. 

This  enamel  is  an  ingredient  in  the  blue  ftarch ;  the  beft  is 
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faid  to  be  made  in  Holland.  Grocers  and  druggifts  deal  irt  if 
in  Holland,  thefe  laft  only  by  retail. 

Enamel  fignifies  alfo  a  fort  of  potter’s  ware,  or  enamelled 
porcelain,  very  fine,  and  almoft  tranfparent. 

They  imitate  it  in  fome  glafs-houfes,  and  it  fucceeds  there 
very  well. 

To  Enamel,  is  to  lay  the  enamel  upon  metals,  as  gold,  Gi¬ 
ver,  copper,  and  to  melt  it  at  the  fire  ;  or  to  make  divers 
curious  works  in  it  at  a  lamp.  It  fignifies  alfo  to  paint  in 
enamel. 

ENAMELLER,  he  who  worketh  in  enamel.  The  gold¬ 
fmiths  and  jewellers  who  fet  precious  ftones,  lapidaries  who 
counterfeit  them  in  enamel,  and  painters  who  work  in  mi¬ 
niature  on  enamel  at  the  fire,  are  comprifed  in  the  general 
term  of  enamellers;  though,  in  France,  in  particular,  they 
make  a  part,  one  of  the  goldfmiths,  and  the  other  of  the  mailer 
painters  and  carvers  company  of  the  city  of  Paris. 

The  enamellers,  properly  fo  called,  in  that  nation,  are  thofe 
they  call  bead  and  button-makers  in  enamel. 

Thefe  laft  have  long  compofed  one  of  the  companies  of  arts 
and  crafts  of  the  city  and  fuburbs  of  Paris,  and  ftill  make 
part  of  that  of  the  mafter  glaflmen  arid  potters,  to  whom  they 
have  been  united. 

The  cdi«5t  of  their  ere£lion  into  a  fworn  body  is  dated  the 
6th  of  July  1566,  enrolled  in  parliament  the  17th  of  the  fame 
month  and  year,  and  publilhed  at  the  Chatelet  the  26th  of 
Auguft  following. 

’Twas  given  by  Charles  the  IXth,  and  confirmed  by  letters 
patents  of  Henry  III.  dated  April  1582,  enrolled  in  parlia¬ 
ment  the  23d  of  May  1583,  and  again  by  Henry  IV.  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1599,  who  added  fome  others  to  the  twenty  articles 
in  the  ftatutes  of  the  firft  editSk.  There  appears  nothing  of 
the  enrollment  in  parliament  of  thefe  laft  ietters  patents, 
which  were  only  at  the  Chatelet  the  6th  of  July  1600. 

At  length,  on  the  refpe&ive  petitions  of  the  mafters  of  that 
company,  and  of  the  mafter  glaftmen-potters,  Lewis  XIV. 
reunited  them,  that  for  the  future  they  might  be  only  one  and 
the  fame  body,  without  derogating  either  from  their  ancient 
ftatutes  or  their  qualifications,  both  remaining  to  them  in 
common. 

The  ftatutes  of  the  edi£t  of  Charles  IX.  confift  of  twenty  ar¬ 
ticles,  and  the  augmentation  granted  by  letters  patents  of 
Henry  IV.  of  three  others.  By  this  edidt,  the  mafters  have 
only  the  quality  of  bead  and  button-makers  in  enamel;  thefe 
letters  added  to  it  glafs  and  cryftalline  enamel-makers. 

Four  wardens,  two  of  whom  are  renewed  every  year,  are 
charged  with  the  difeipline  of  the  body,  with  vifttations, 
mafter-pieces  of  workmanfhip  and  trials,  and  with  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  perfons  to  the  freedom,  as  alfo  the  affair  of  ap- 
prenticefhips. 

No  mafter  may  be  received,  that  hath  not  ferved  his  appren- 
ticefhip  with  mafters  in  Paris,  or  fome  fworn  city  mafter  at 
leaft. 

The  apprenticefhip,  even  of  mafters  fons,  if  they  learn 
with  any  others  but  their  father,  muft  be  five  years  eight 
days ;  after  which,  if  the  apprentice  applies  for  his  freedom, 
information  muft  be  had  of  his  life,  manners,  and  apprentice¬ 
fhip,  before  any  mafter- piece  of  workmanfhip  or  trials  be  de¬ 
livered  to  him. 

Every  mafter  may  bind  but  one  apprentice  at  a  time,  but  he 
may  take  a  new  one  in  the  laft  year.  A  mailer’s  fon  holds 
not  the  place  of  apprentice  with  his  father,  but  with  a 
ftranger. 

Widows  continuing  fuch,  enjoy  the  privileges  of  their  craft, 
and  may  continue  an  apprentice  bound,  but  not  take  a 
new  one.  And  they,  as  well  as  mafters  daughters,  make  ap¬ 
prentices  and  journeymen  free  by  marrying  them. 

Foreign  merchandize  is  to  be  viewed  by  the  wardens,  who 
are  to  come  as  foon  as  advertifed  of  it,  on  pain  of  damages 
and  interefts  from  the  foreigners. 

Mafters  of  the  company  may  make  all  forts  of  bead-rolls, 
enamelled  buttons,  gilding  on  glafs  and  enamel,  earLpen- 
dants,  toys,  and  all  other  fuch-like  works,  with  enamel,  and 
cryftal  palling  through  the  fire  and  furnace. 

It  belongs  to  them  likewife  to  firing  all  girdles,  cafkanets, 
chains,  collars,  bracelets,  bead-rolls,  and  chaplets  of  the 
fame  materials  and  like  workmanfhip,  even  to  the  enriching 
and  ornamenting  them  with  gold  and  filver ;  they  are  alfo 
permitted  to  fell,  buy,  and  work,  all  glafs  wares,  which  de¬ 
pend  on  and  arife  in  confequence  of  all  the  faid  works  ; 
without  permiffion,  however,  to  gild  any  works  in  horn  and 
bone,  thefe  laft  belonging  to  the  craft  of  thofe  called  bead- 
makers  in  horn  and  wood  only. 

Finally,  all  perfons,  dealers,  and  others,  are  prohibited  to 
have  any  fort  of  enamel,  or  to  keep  peculiar  forts  for  fale, 
except  mafter  enamellers. 

Remarks. 

The  foundation  of  the  art  of  enamelling,  as  well  as  that  of 
imitating  natural  ftones,  depends  not  only  upon  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  properties  of  all  natural  glafty  and  cryftal¬ 
line  bodies,  but  on  the  experimental  knowledge  of  artificial 
glafs-making;  and  not  only  on  thefe,  for  without  a  compe¬ 
tent  difeernment  into  the  qualities  of  all  mineral  and  metal- 
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line  bodies,  and  all  the  changes  which  they  are  capable  of 
undergoing  by  art,  it  is  not  poifible  that  any  enameller  fhould 
arrive  at  that  perfection  his  art  will  admit  of. 

There  is  one  thing  in  particular  that  we  will  take  leave  to 
recommend  to  enamellers,  that  is,  the  vitrification  of  all  mi¬ 
neral  and  metalline  bodies ;  which  will  afford  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  variety  of  very  curious  and  permanent  colours  for  their 
art.  7  o  which  end  they  will  find  the  proper  application  of 
antimony  greatly  to  contribute,  and  more  particularly  it’s 
fulphur  auratum,  as  it  is  commonly  called  by  the  chemift. 
But,  having  fpoken  to  this  already,  under  the  article  Anti¬ 
mony,  the  reader  is  defired  to  confult  what  has  been  there 
fuggefted. — Likewife,  in  order  to  judge  what  fort  of  colours 
the  Infinite  diverfity  of  middle  minerals  and  marcafitical  bo¬ 
dies  will  admit  of,  a  fmall  proportion  of  them  in  powder 
may  be  melted  with  the  fixed  clarified  fait  of  tartar,  or  nitre, 
and  let  run  per  deliquium,  or  be  thrown  into  clear  water. — • 
Borax  alfo  will  difiolve  many  mineral  fubftances,  and  bolar 
earth,  and  exhibit  to  what  colours  they  are  likely  to  ad- 
minifterin  the  art  of  enamelling,  &c. 

ENGLAND.  In  order  to  make  a  judgment  of  the  com¬ 
merce  of  England,  we  have  under  the  article  Britain,  or 
Great-Brit ain,  taken  a  furvey  thereof  "in  the  following 
lights.  ( i.)  With  regard  to  it’s  domeftic  traffic  in  general. 
(2.)  With  refpecf  to  it’s  connection  with  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land.  (3.)  In  relation  to  it’s  trade  with  her  colonies  and 
plantations  in  America  [fee  the  articles  British  America, 
and  Colonies].  And  (4.)  With  regard  to  the  ballance 
of  trade,  both  general  and  particular,  with  other  dates  and 
empires.  See  the  article  Ballance  of  Trade. 

At  prefent  we  fhall  confider  the  commerce  of  England  in 
other  lights.  And  (1.)  Let  us  take  a  fuccinH  view  of 
it’sfea  coafts  and  navigable  rivers,  and  how  nature,  from  the 
fituation  thereof,  has  furnifbed  this  part  of  Great-Britain  with 
every  advantage  to  enable  her  to  carry  on  foreign  traffic,  to  a 
degree  of  extent  no  _way  inferior  to  any  part  of  the  known 
world. 

( r .)  We  fhall  begin  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Thames  on  the 
Effex  fide,  and  go  north  to  Berwick  upon  Tweed.  (2.)  We 
fhall  begin  again  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  on  the  Kentifh 
fide,  and  going  fouth  to  the  South  Foreland  and  Dungenefs, 
then  turning  weft  to  the  Land’s-end  in  Cornwall,  and  the 
•  iiles  of_  Scilly.  (3.)  We  fhall  begin  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Severn  fea,  and  coaft  from  thence  to  the  fouth- weft  point  of 
Wales,  called  St.  David’s. 

With  refpedi:  to  the  firft  of  thefe  confiderations. 

The  Naze  and  the  North  Foreland  make  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames,  the  diftance  about  fixty  miles.  From  the  Naze  on 
the  Effex  fhore,  the  firft  town  is  Harwich,  diftant  about  five 
miles.  The  chief  bufinefs  of  this  town,  in  queen  Anne’s  war 
depended  on  the  grand  ferry  between  England  and  Holland’ 
and  the  coming  in  and  going  out  of  the  packet-boats.  But 
fince  that  time  Hoops  have  been  fet  up,  which  run  diredlly 
from  the  river  to  Holland,  &c.  and  take  off  great  numbers  of 
paffengers,  the  town  hath  diminifhed  in  advantages  of  this 
kind.  This  town,  however,  enjoys  a  tolerable  maritime 
trade,  has  a  market  every  Tuefday  and  Friday,  and  two  an¬ 
nual  fairs,  one  on  May-day,  the  other  on  the  28th  of  Odober. 
The  harbour  is  of  great  extent,  the  river  Stower  from  Maning- 
tree,  and  the  river  Oowel  from  Ipfwich,  empty  themfelves 
here  ;  and  the  channels  of  both  empty  themfelves  here,  and  the 
channels  of  both  are  large  and  deep,  and  fafe  for  all  weathers ; 
and\  where  they  join,  they  make  a  large  bay  or  road,  able  to 
receive  the  biggeft  fhips  of  war,  and  the'  greateft  number, 
perhaps,  that  ever  were  feen  together.  In  the  Dutch  war, 
great  ufe  was  made  of  this  harbour  ;  there  have  been  100  fail 
of  men  of  war  with  their  attendants,  and  between  3  and  400 
fail  of  colliers,  all  riding  in  it  at  a  time,  with  great  fafety 
and  convenience.  Here  is  a  yard  and  launch  for  building 
and  repairing  fhiPs  of  war.  It  has  a  good  fort,  and  fo  fituate 
as  to  oblige  vefiels  to  pafs  clofe  under  it’s  cannon.  Oppofite 
to  the  fort,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  mouth  of  the  harbour 
and  on  an  high  hill,  ftands  a  large  and  high  built  light-houfe’ 
for  the  direction  of  mariners. 

Between  the  Naze  and  this  place,  they  find  the  copperas- 
ftone  [fee  Copperas]  in  great  quantities ;  and,  here  and  at 
afton,  are  feveral  confiderable  copperas  works. 

From  Harwich,  the  fnore  of  Suffolk  extends  north-eaft  to 
Aldborough,  and  then  due  north  to  the  town  of  Great  Yar¬ 
mouth,  and  to  thofe  famous  fhoals,  which  they  call  Yar¬ 
mouth  Roads :  there  are  fome  creeks  and  harbours  for  fmall 
veiieis  between  them,  as  at  Woodbridge,  Aldborough,  Swale 
&c-  but  not  for  fhips  of  burden.  b  ’ 

-rmouth,  befides  all  her  other  commerce  to  London,  has 
particular  trade  of  exporting  corn  to  Holland,  more  than 
*ny  port  of  England  befides,  and  the  chief  trade  of  ex- 
portmg  the  woollen  manufactures  of  cloth,  kerfies,  Sic.  from 
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haps  in  Europe,  that  at  Seville  in  Spain  only  excepted  :  the 
fhips  here  lie  fo  clofe  to  one  another,  and  with  their  bow- 
fprits  over  the  ftiore,  that  you  may  ftep  from  the  fhore  into 
any  of  the  fhips  diredly,  without  going  from  one  into  ano¬ 
ther  ;  and  they  lie  in  this  manner  fo  clofe,  that  one  may  walk 
over  them  as  over  a  bridge,  for  fometimes  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
or  more  together. 

They  have  a  fifhing  fair,  which  is  kept  here  at  Michaelmas 
for  the  catching  of  Herrings ;  during  which  feafon,  all  the 
fifhing  veffels  from  any  other  part  of  England  are  allowed  to 
catch,  bring  in,  and  fell  their  fifh,  free  of  all  toll  or  tax,  as 
the  burghers  or  freemen  of  the  town  are. 

Norwich  is  a  large  and  populous  manufacturing  city,  fituate 
on  the  river  Yare,  navigable  to  Yarmouth  ;  and,  as  it  is  a 
place  of  confiderable  trade,  adds  to  the  commerce  of  Yar¬ 
mouth,  by  receiving  a  great  quantity  of  imported  merchan¬ 
dizes  from  thence,  by  the  navigation  of  the  Yare:  fuch  as 
coal,  wine,  fifh,  oil,  and  other  heavy  goods. 

he  manufactures  of  this  city  of  commerce  are,  generally 
Ipeakmg,  fent  to  London,  where  their  chiefeft  markets  are; 
they  are  alfo  exported  at  Yarmouth  in  confiderable  quanti¬ 
ties;  efpecially  to  Holland  and  the  fhores  of  Germany  ;  like¬ 
wife  to  Sweden,  to  Norway,  and  other  parts  of  the  Baltic  and 
northern  feas ;  and  this  adds  alfo  to  the  trade  of  Yarmouth. 
Lynn-Regis  and  Bofton,  ftand  at  the  mouths  of  two  large 
rivers,  which  are  feverally  navigable  far  into  the  country  ; 
and  that  navigation  gives  thofe  ports  a  confiderable  advan¬ 
tage  in  commerce,  efpecially  the  firft,  which  ftand  at  the 
united  mouth  or  entrance  into  the  fea  of  feveral  leffer  rivers 
railing  into  one ;  by  means  whereof  this  port  has  an  inter- 
courfe  of  trade  even  into  the  very  heart  of  the  kingdom,  as 
nigh  almoft  as  to  Northampton.  Take  the  particulars  in 
brief  thus :  the  Great  Oufe  is  the  main  river,  into  which  all 
tne  left  flow:  this  river  rifes  in  Buckinghamfhire,  and,  taking 
a  ong  circuet  north,  runs  by  Buckingham,  Stoney-Stratford, 
Newport-Pagnel,  and  Oulney,  all  of  them  large  trading 
market-towns  in  the  counties  of  Bucks  and  Bedford ;  thence 
lC,  runs  to  Bedford,  a  large  populous  town,  full  of  trade, 
wnere  it  begins  to  be  navigable,  and  from  thence  paffes 
through  St  Neots,  Huntingdon,  St  Ives,  Ely,  Downham, 
ana  Lynn.  In  it’s  courfe  the  Oufe  receives  the  Nyne  from 
Northampton  and  Peterborough;  and  obtained  an  ad  of 
parliament  to  make  it  fo  to  Fotheringay,  Oundle,  Thrap- 
iton,  Wellingborough,  and  Northampton. — It  receives  like¬ 
wife,  the  river  Cam  from  Cambridge,  and  the  Leffer  Oufe  from 
1  hetford  and  Brandon  in  Norfolk,  which  is  navigable  for 
large  barges.— It  alfo  receives  the  Mildenhall  from  Suffolk, 
which  is  navigable  to  St  Edmundihury. 

By  means  of  thefe  rivers,  Lynn  commands  the  trade  of  all 
that  inland  part  of  England,  which  is  comprized  in  the  coun« 
ties  of  Cambridge,  Pluntingdon,  the  north  part  of  Bucks,  all 
Bedford  and  Northampton,  and  the  inland  parts  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk  ;  all  which  counties  are  fupplied,  efpecially  with 
coal  and  wine  from  Lynn,  which  is  the  greateft  port  of  im¬ 
portation  for  thefe  two  articles  of  any  place  on  all  the  eaftern 
coaft  of  England,  from  London  to  Berwick  upon  Tweed. 
In  return  for  which,  Lynn  receives  back  all  the  corn  which 
thefe  counties  yield  for  exportation,  and  is  therefore,  next  to 
Hud,  the  greateft  port  for  the  exportation  of  corn. 

A  little  weft  of  Lynn  are  fmaller  navigable  rivers,  which 
carry  fome  trade  to  the  ports  of  Spalding  and  Wifbich,  the 
navigation  going  fome  lengths  within  the  country;  by  the 
firft  to  Stamford,  by  the  laft  to  the  ifle  of  Ely. 

North  from  hence,  the  ftiore  offers  nothing  of  moment ’till 
you  come  to  the  mouth  of  Humber,  where  lies  the  port  of 
Grimfby,  eminent  chiefly  for  a  good  road  for  fhipping,  and 
which  is  to  the  Humber  and  towns  on  it,  as  the  Downs  are 
to  the  river  of  Thames,  a  fafe  riding  for  fhips  to  wait  for  a 
fair  wind  to  carry  them  out  to  fea. 

7  he  next  place  deferving  our  regard,  is  the  port  of  Hull, 
whofe  town  is  themoft  noted  and  confiderable  place  of  trade 
in  all  this  part  of  England.  The  trade  between  this  port 
and  London,  efpecially  for  corn,  lead,  and  butter ;  and  the 
trade  between  this  port  and  Holland  for  the  like  commodi¬ 
ties,  and  for  the  cloth,  kerfies,  and  other  manufadures  of 
Leeds,  Hallifax,  and  other  great  and  populous  towns  of 
v  eft  Yorkfhire,  is  fuch,  that  they  not  only  employ  few  fhips, 
but  fleets,  confiding  from  50  to  60  fail  at  a  time,  and,  in  time 
of  war,  it  has  been  an  100  fail  or  more. 

Newcaftle  upon  Tyne,  indeed,  may  contend  with  it;  as 
Liveipool  is  now  able  to  do,  a  place  prodigioufly  increafed 
ln(  trade  within  a  few  years  paft,  and  daily  increafing ; 
wnereas  Hull  does  not  feem  to  have  advanced  to  the  like  de¬ 
gree,  but  certainly  it  is  the  principal  port  of  trade  in  all  this 
part  of  England. 

What  has  contributed  to  the  increafe  of  the  trade  of  Hull,  is 
the  great  number  of  large  navigable  rivers,  which  make  their 
influx  into  the  fea  near  it,  viz.  by  the  Humber;  by  which 
Hud  has  a  communication  of  commerce  and  navigation  with 
a  great  part  of  England,  efpecially  with  the  inland  parts, 
which  have  no  foreign  traffic  by  any  other  channel.  Thefe 
rivers  are,  (r.)  1  lie  Oufe,  navigable  up  to  Y01  k,  and  thence 
near  to  Burroughbridge  and  Rippon.  (2.)  7  he  Tient,  with 
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the  rivers  Idle,  Witham,  Don,  and  Darwent ;  by  the  navi¬ 
gation  of  which,  no  inconfiderable  trade  is  carried  on  to  the 
towns  of  Bautry,  Gainfborough,  Newark,  and  the  city  of 
Lincoln,  the  towns  of  Nottingham  and  Derby,  and  even  to 
the  city  of  Lichfield  ;  and  all  the  heavy  goods  of  thefe  coun¬ 
tries,  fuch  as  lead  from  Derby  and  Nottinghamfhire,  iron 
wares  from  Sheffield,  cheefe  from  Warwick  and  Stafford- 
{hire,  and  even  from  Chefhire  itfelf,  are  brought  to  this  port, 
and  from  hence  exported  to  Holland,  Hamburgh,  and  the 
Baltic,  as  alfo  to  France  and  Spain. 

But  what  is  alfo  very  confiderable  is,  that  by  all  thefe  rivers 
fuch  a  prodigious  quantity  of  corn  is  brought  down  out  of 
thefe  counties  to  Hull,  as  renders  it,  perhaps,  the  greateft 
port  in  England  for  exportation  of  coin,  even  fometimes  ex- 
ceding  London  itfelf. 

North  from  the  Spurnhead  is  Burlington,  or  Bridlington, 
diftant  about  ten  leagues,  famous  for  a  bay,  ufeful  for  it’s 
fafety  to  the  failors  and  their  fhipping,  in  cafe  of  ftrong  gales 
of  wind  and  winter-ftorms  from  the  north-north-weft  and 
north-eaft.  This  place  is  of  late  years  become  remarkable 
for  a  great  corn-market.  The  head  of  land,  which  runs  out 
far  into  the  fea  north  of  the  town,  is  called  by  the  failors 
Flambro’head. 

The  next  harbour  north  of  Flambro’  is  called  Robin  Hood’s- 
Bay,  a  good  road  for  fhips  bound  to  the  fouthward,  but  too 
open  to  the  north-eaft.  The  next  port  is  Whitby,  a  town 
remarkable  for  building  the  beft  and  ftrongeft  fhips  for  the 
coal  trade,  of  any  on  this  coaft  :  they  have  a  fmall  haven 
with  a  good  pier,  for  the  repairs  of  which  they  obtained  an 
a<ft  of  parliament.  The  river  being  fmall,  they  have  no 
great  advantage  by  an  inland  trade  ;  yet  they  (hip  off  no 
fmall  quantities  of  butter  and  corn  for  London,  and  fome¬ 
times  for  Holland  :  but  their  chief  bufinefs  is  in  fhipping  for 
the  coal  trade. 

Here  the  coaft  falls  north-weft  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tees, 
but  there  is  no  trading  town  on  the  coaft  ;  Stockton,  which 
Is  the  port  here,  being  two  leagues  up  the  river,  which  is 
capable  of  good  fhips  at  the  entrance,  but  the  current  is  fo 
dangerous,  that  fometimes  the  fhips  are  obliged  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  their  fafety  ;  the  tide  alfo  flows  the  lefs  up  the  river, 
fo  that  there  is  no  long  navigation  here,  otherwise  the  Tees 
would  be  a  fine  river  for  trade.  They  abound  with  excellent 
falmon  in  this  river,  and  they  have  a  good  trade  for  butter 
and  bacon,  but  ’tis  chiefly  to  London. 

The  next  port  is  Sunderland,  famous  for  the  pit-coal  trade. 
Were  the  harbour  as  good  here  as  at  fome  ports,  fo  that  large 
fhips  might  go  in  and  out  with  fafety,  the  coal  trade  of  this 
port  would  equal,  if  not  exceed  that  of  Newcaftle  :  for  not 
only  great  quantities  of  coal  are  found  upon  the  banks  of 
the  river  Wear,  which  comes  into  the  fea  here,  but  they  are 
the  beft  kind  of  coal,  as  thofe  called  Lumley  coal,  alfo  divers 
others,  which  are  greatly  efteemed. 

But  the  port  of  Sunderland  is  barred  up,  and  the  {hips  are 
obliged  to  take  in  their  loading  in  the  open  road  ;  which 
makes  it  fo  dangerous  to  the  keelmen,  that  often  they  dare 
not  venture  off  to  the  fnips,  and  are  frequently  loft  in  the  at¬ 
tempt.  Wherefore  the  (hips  which  load  here,  are  generally 
fmaller  than  thofe  at  Newcaftle ;  they  have,  indeed,  one 
advantage  of  the  Newcaftle  people,  that  in  cafe  of  contrary 
winds,  as  particularly  a  north- eaft,  which,  though  fair  when 
they  are  at  fea,  yet  does  not  permit  the  fhips  at  Newcaftle 
to  get  out  of  the  Tyne  ;  whereas  the  fhips  at  Sunderland, 
riding  in  the  open  fea,  are  ready  to  fail  as  foon  as  they  can 
get  their  loading  in :  fo  that  it  has  been  known  they  have 
delivered  their  coals  at  London,  and,  beating  up  againft  the 
wind  in  their  return,  have  got  back  to  Sunderland,  before 
the  fhips  at  Shields,  which  were  loaden  at  their  coming  away, 
had  been  able  to  get  over  the  bar. 

Sunderland,  by  means  of  the  coal  trade,  has  many  years 
been  a  thriving  town,  very  populous,  has  a  great  many  fhips 
belonging  to  the  place,  and  abundance  of  able  feamen,  thofe 
of  Sunderland  being  efteemed  among  the  colliers,  as  fome  of 
the  beft  in  the  countty. 

Within  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tyne,  are  the  towns  of 
North  and  South  Shields.  On  the  fouth  fide  are  great  num¬ 
bers  of  falt-works,  which  furnifh  not  only  the  city  of  Lon¬ 
don,  but  all  the  towns  and  cities  between  this  place  and  that 
metropolis  ;  alfo  all  the  counties  which  are  furnifhed  by 
means  of  the  Thames  and  Medway  to  the  weftward  and 
fouthward  of  London.  1  hefe  falt-works  are  faid  to  con- 
fume  no  lefs  than  100,000  chaldron  of  coals  in  a  year. 

On  the  fide  of  North  Shields,  where  the  river  making  a  bay, 
and  the  channel  running  near  the  fhore,  it  makes  alfo  a  deep 
and  fafe  road  for  the  laden  colliers  to  lie  in,  when  they  want 
a  wind  to  go  over  the  bar,  and  here  3  or  400  fail  of  thefe 
ftiips  are  feen  lying  together. 

Upon  this  river,  about  two  leagues  and  half  lies  the  town  of 
Newcaftle,  to  which  thefe  towns  of  South  and  North  Shields, 
are  like  out-ports,  as  Gravefend  is  to  London,  or  as  Har¬ 
wich  to  Ipfwich.  The  river  is  large,  the  channel  good  and 
fafe  up  to  Newcaflle,  and  the  tide  flows  with  a  ftrong  cur¬ 
rent  to  the  town,  and  far  beyond  it ;  fhips  of  any  burden  may 
come  up  to  the  key  of  the  town,  but  the  colliers  generally 
take  in  their  lading  below,  between  Newcaftle  and  Shields. — 
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>e  coal  trace,  which  maintains  this  very  large  and  populous 
own  is  a  prodigy,  and  affords  more  permanent  treafure  and 

Pow  e:  t0  £!?e  nation,  than  if  we  were  poffeffed  of 
fome  of  the  gold  or  filver  mines  in  America. 

'°,?henc'  to  Berwick>  we  have  nothing  confiderable  up- 

Hn!vh  fnC°af’  efC?1  -f°me  ™al-wharfs  and  falt-works,  and 
Ho  y-Ifland  which  is  occafionally  a  good  harbour  for  our 
fhips  from  Ruffia  and  the  other  northern  parts,  when  con- 
trary  winds  have  taken  them  fhort  in  their  way  to  London. 

\  •  hn?-eqUemly  pr0Ved  of  no  little  importance  to  our 
merchants  mips. 

Berwick  is  a  good  town  but  a  mean  port.— No  fhips  that  draw 
above  twelve  feet  water  can  well  trade  there,  neither  is  there 
any  good  riding  in  the  offing  near  the  bar,  the  fhore  beino- 
fteep  and  rocky,  the  cliffs  high  ;  and,  in  cafe  of  a  ftorm  off 
lea,  no  relief  but  what  is  found  in  good  anchors  and  cable* 

We  fhall  now  take  a  view  of  the  fouth  and  weft  coafts  of 
England,  as  before  intimated. 

The  firft  place  remarkable  on  this  fhore  is  Sandwich,  in  a 
fmall  bay  called  by  it’s  name,  on  the  bank  of  the  little  river 
Stour,  navigable  as  high  as  Fordwicb.  It  is  one  of  the  Cinque 
Ports.  See  the  article  Ports.  It’s  haven  admits  of  no 
fhips  of  burden  fo  as  to  come  to  it’s  key. — It’s  chief  bufinefs 
confifts  of  fmall  {hipping  and  malting. 

Between  this  and  the  foreland  is  Ramfgate,  in  the  ifle  of 
Thanet,  and  is  a  member  of  the  town  and  port  of  Sand¬ 
wich.  An  a<St  of  parliament  was  lately  paffed,  whereby  it’s 
harbour  is  like  to  be  rendered  capable  of  receiving  200  fail 
of  {hipping  j  and  a  new  pier  is  eredfed,  capable  of  refilling 
the  moft  tempeftuous  weather. 

From  hence  a  high  ridge  of  fand  and  beach  fecures  the  fhore, 
and  the  Good-win-Sands,  lying  parallel  with  the  land,  make 
a  tolerable  fafe  road,  which  we  call  the  Downs :  and,  though 
fometimes,  upon  miftakes  of  pilots  or  ftrefs  of  weather,  fhips 
have  been  driven  upon  thofe  fands  and  loft  ;  yet,  generally 
fpeakmg,  the  Downs  is  efteemed  a  very  good  road,  and  the 
merchants  fhips  to  and  from  London,  and  to  and  from  all  the 
fouth  and  weftern  parts  of  the  world,  ufually  flop  here. 
Whence  they  take  their  departure  for  their  voyages  outward 
bound,  and  here  they  notify  their  arrival  to  their  merchants, 
when  they  return  homeward  bound.  See  the  article  Downs. 
from  this  cuftom  of  the  fhips  flopping  here,  and  the  great 
confluence  of  people,  as  well  feamen  as  merchants,  on  thefe 
occafions,  the  modern  town  of  Deal  has  increafed  to  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  magnitude,  and  to  be  more  rich,  populous,  and 
better  built,  than  moft  of  thofe  in  it’s  neighbourhood  :  this 
town  was,  within  about  half  a  century,  no  more  than  a  tri¬ 
fling  village,  ccnfifting  of  a  few  fifhing  huts,  with  which 
the  people  ufed  to  go  off,  and  trade  with  the  fhips  in  the  paf- 
fage  of  the  Downs.  But  fuch  are  ever  the  happy  effeas  of 
trade  and  navigation,  that  it  quite  changes  the  face  of  the 
moft  favage  and  depopulated  places,  and  renders  them  opu¬ 
lent,  flourifhing,  and  magnificent. 

Folkftone  and  Hythe,  two  Cinque  Ports,  are  alfo  weft  or 
fouth-weft  of  this  at  a  fmall  diftance.  From  hence  the  fhore 
makes  a  large  bay,  which  is  the  coaft  of  that  fmuggling  coun¬ 
try  called  Romney-Marfh,  which  has  been  fo  remarkable 
for  the  owling  trade,  or  that  of  wool-running  from  England 
to  France;  a  moft  pernicious  traffic  to  this  kingdom,  but 
highly  beneficial  to  that  of  France.  See  the  article  Wool. 
This  marfh,  which  contains  no  lefs  than  40  or  50,000  acres 
of  fruitful  land,  is  efteemed  the  richeft  pafture  in  England, 
and  fattens  v aft  flocks  of  fheep  and  black  cattle,  fent  hither 
from  all  parts,  and  fold  in  the  markets  of  London. 

At  the  end  of  this  level,  fouth-weft  from  Hythe,  lies  Dun- 
genefs,  from  whence  the  fhore  falling  off,  the  coaft  lies  eaft 
and  weft  ;  and  under  the  weft  fide  of  this  point  is  a  fafe  road 
for  fhips,  if,  coming  from  the  weftward,  they  chance  to  be 
taken  fhort  with  an  eafterly  wind  and  cannot  reach  the 
Downs. 

From  hence  we  come  to  Rye,  as  the  next  place  of  any  con- 
fideration.  T  his  is  a  fair  fituated  and  well  built  town,  and 
by  the  addition  of  French  refugees,  which  fettled  here  at  the 
time  of  their  flight  from  France,  is  become  pretty  populous  ; 
and,  were  it  not  for  the  badnefs  of  their  harbour,  it  would  be 
a  town  of  good  trade.  Yet  this  harbour  was  once  capable  of 
receiving  the  whole  royal  navy  of  England  ;  though  at  pre- 
fent  fo  choaked  up  with  fand  for  want  of  a  ftrong  back  wa¬ 
ter,  that  ’tis  almofl  ufelefs ;  which  is  faid  to  be  occafioned  by 
reafon  the  gentlemen  in  the  country  have  inclofed  the  low 
grounds  upon  the  river,  and  thereby  prevented  the  tide  from 
fpreading  itfelf  upon  the  flood,  which  obftrudl  a  due  quantity 
of  water  coming  in  to  make  a  ftrong  ebb.  Was  this  port 
fully  reftored  to  it’s  former  goodnefs,  it  would  certainly  prove 
a  great  convenience  to  merchants  fhipping,  in  cafe  of  dif- 
trefs,  either  in  going  up  or  down  the  channel  ;  there  not  be¬ 
ing  one  good  harbour,  where  any  {hips  of  burden  can  put  in  for 
fafety  between  the  Downs  and  Portlmoutb,  if  the  ftorm  hap¬ 
pens  to  make  a  lee-fhore,  as  did  in  the  cafe  of  his  majefty 
king  George  I.  when  he  returned  from  Holland  in  1725-6. 
The  chief  trade  of  this  town  is  in  hops,  wool,  timber,  can¬ 
non,  and  eaft  iron  of  divers  forms,  which  are  eaft  at  the 
iron  works  at  Bakely  and  at  Breed. — The  mackarel  and  her¬ 
rings,  taken  here  in  their  feafun,  are  reckoned  the  beft  in  their 
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kind.  The  reft  of  the  feafon  they  trowl  for  foies,  plaife, 
turbut,  brill,  See.  which  are  carried  every  day  to  London. 

A  Little  beyond  Rye,  we  fee  the  ruins  of  Winchelfea,  once 
a  good  fea-port  and  flouriftfing  city  ;  but  with  it’s  trade  it  has 
loft  all  appearance  of  a  city,  which  experience  hath  always 
(hewn  will  be  the  cafe  of  all  places  whatfoever.  The  lofs 
happened,  indeed,  by  the  fea  forfaking  it ;  for  whereas  they 
fhew  you  the  vaults,  cellars,  and  warehoufes,  where  the 
merchants  goods  ufed  to  lie,  and  the  wharfs  and  cranes  where 
they  were  landed,  you  now  fee  the  green  marfhes  extended 
where  once  the  Ihips  might  fail,  and  the  very  grafs  grows  in 
the  ftreets  where  they  are  paved. 

Weft  from  this  we  have  nothing  of  note  but  Haftings,  a 
fmall  town  ;  and,  though  the  chief  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  yet 
of  little  confideration,  having  neither  trade  or  harbour,  fort 
or  caftle.  Great  fums  of  money  have  been  expended  to 
make  this  a  good  harbour,  but  tempeftuous  weather  has 
hitherto  obftru&ed  it.  London  is  fupplied  from  hence  with 
abundance  of  filh,  which  are  taken  upon  this  coaft,  and 
which,  indeed,  is  the  chief  of  their  bufinefs. 

’Till  we  come  from  hence  to  St  Helens,  Spithead,  and  Portf- 
mouth,  there  is  nothing  remarkable,  except  fome  fmall  towns 
on  the  coaft,  as  Shoreham  and  Arundel,  two  places  eminent 
for  building  of  {hips,  hoys,  and  ketches  ;  the  firft  at  Shore- 
ham,  the  latter  at  Arundel  :  they  are  great  builders  of  (hip¬ 
ping,  by  reafon  of  the  prodigious  quantities  of  large  timber, 
which  this  part  of  England  affords  more  plentifully  near  the 
fea  than  elfewhere. 

Portfmouth  is  the  next  place  confiderable  upon  the  fea-coaft 
of  England  ;  in  it’s  prefent  flouriftfing  condition  it  is  a  for¬ 
midable  place,  efpecially  by  fea,  though  the  fortifications  on 
the  landfide  are  alfo  very  good.  The  fituation  is  fuch  both 
by  land  and  water,  that  the  whole  kingdom  does  not  afford 
the  like  for  the  protection  of  the  royal  navy.  The  entrance 
of  the  harbour  is  fafe,  but  narrow,  guarded  on  both  fides  by 
terrible  batteries  of  guns,  and  thofe  fo  numerous,  and  fo  well 
pointed  from  divers  places,  that,  if  it  be  defended  with  all 
definable  bravery  and  fidelity,  it  may  be  faid  to  be  almoft  im¬ 
pregnable  to  any  fleet  of  fhips,  how  ftrong  foever. 

Within  this  entrance  the  (hips  may  ride  three  or  four  miles  up 
the  harbour,  fo  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  all  batteries,  can¬ 
non,  or  bombs.  In  regard  to  the  ftrength  of  the  town  by 
land,  there  is  a  large  horn- work  on  the  fiouth-fide,  running 
out  towards  South-Sea  Caftle  :  there  is  alfo  a  very  good  coun- 
terficarp,  a  double  mole,  and  ravelins  to  cover  the  curtains  ; 
befides  various  advanced  works  in  every  place  where  requifite  3 
and  double  pallifadoes  round  the  whole  place. 

The  dock  and  (hip-yard,  which  are  to  the  north  of  the  town, 
were  before  fecured  by  the  ftrength  of  the  harbour,  and  by 
the  town;  but  the  late  King  William,  not  fatisfied  with  that 
cover,  ordered  them  to  be  particularly  fortified,  and  new 
lines  and  baftions  drawn  round  the  whole  place  ;  which  be¬ 
ing  done,  the  dock  and  (hip-yards  are  now  an  additional 
ftrength,  diftinCt  from  the  town,  and  they  mutually  cover 
and  (Lengthen  each  other  ;  fo  that  the  dock  and  yards  cannot 
be  taken  ’till  the  town  is.  The  government  has  bought  more 
ground,  for  additional  works 3  and  no  doubt  it  may  be  ren¬ 
dered  impregnable  by  land,  as  well  as  by  fea,  fince  a  (hallow 
water  may  be  brought  quite  round  it. 

It  is  amazing  to  fee  the  extraordinary  quantities  here  of  all 
forts  of  military  and  naval  (lores,  and  the  exa£l  order  in 
which  every  diftinCt  tool  is  laid  up,  fo  that  the  workmen  can 
find  what  they  want  in  the  dark.  The  rope-houfie  is  near 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length.  Some  of  the  cables  made  here 
require  ioo  men  to  work  them  ;  and  their  labour  is  fo  hard, 
that  they  cannot  work  at  them  with  any  vigour  above  four 
hours  a  day.  1  he  lead  number  of  men  employed  continual¬ 
ly  in  the  yard  is  faid  to  be  1000,  The  docks  and  (hip-yards 
refemble  a  diftinCt  town,  there  being  particular  rows  of  dwel- 
lings,  built  at  the  public  expence,  for  all  the  principal  officers  ; 
and  they  are  under  a  feparate  government  from  the  garrifon. 
Here  is  alfo  a  fine  key  for  laying  up  the  cannon  3  the  arfenal 
of  Venice  is  not  better  difpofed. 

The  town  of  Portfmouth  is  a  large,  populous,  and  opulent 
corporation,  having  grown  fo  during  the  three  laft  great  wars  ; 
and  the  fuburbs  are  become  a  kind  of  diftinCl  town,  and  ap¬ 
pear  with  a  very  profiperous  afpedt  on  the  fide  of  the  London 
road. 


from  Portfmouth  weft  the  feveral  inlets  of  water  go  almoft 
every  way,  making  divers  creeks  and  harbours,  wherein  are 
fafe  riding  for  (hipping,  even  of  the  greateft  burden,  as  at 
Bafsleton,  Southampton,  Rumfiey,  and  other  places, 
outhampton  was  once  a  very  flouriftfing  town,  in  compari- 
on.c°  what  it  is  at  prefent.  It  has  feveral  privileges  in  trade, 
which  London  itfelf  has  not.  Here  is  fettled  the  trade  between 
J  er  ey  and  Guernfey  ;  and  a  large  quantity  of  wool  is  exported 
rom  ence  thither,  for  the  ufe  of  the  manufacture  of  thefe 
1  u’  Clifts  chiefly  in  the  knitting  of  worded  hofe, 

w  ic  t  ey  fend  to  England  for  fale.  Plere  were  alfo  a  great 
many  merchants  who  traded  to  Newfoundland,  which  ren¬ 
dered  this  place  as  it  were,  the  general  mart  of  England  for 
the  purchafe  and  fale  of  thefe  filh  :  but  the  town  of  Pool  has 
at  prefent,  the  principal  (hare  of  that  trade,  and  the  exchange 
of  London  hath  engroffed  the  mercantile  correfpondence. 


This  town  has  likewife  been  eminent  for  the  building  of  good 
(hips,  and  fome  are  built  there  dill,  the  fea  flowing  up  to  the 
very  walls  of  the  town.  Here 'alfo  is  carried  on  the  wine- 
trade,  and  too  much  of  the  French  brandy-trade  by  fmug- 
gling,  though  that  of  late  years  is  greatly  abated. 

The  Ifle  of  Wight  offers  nothing  material,  except  the  road 
of  St  Helens,  at  the  eaft  end  of  it,  where  the  royal  navy  ufuallv 
makes  it’s  rendezvous  in  time  of  war  with  France,  or  any  of 
the  powers  of  Europe  which  lie  to  the  fouth  or  weft.  It  is  a 
good  road  in  cafe  of  dorms  from  the  fouth-weft,  or  from  the 
north-weft,  but  otherwife  not  judged  fo  good  by  experienced 
mariners  ;  which  is  an  inducement  to  run  the  royal  (hipping 
up  to  Spithead,  and  the  merchants  (hipping  to  Cowes  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight. 

Lymington,  in  Hampflfire,  is  a  fmall  but  populous  fea-port 
on  a  hill  that  has  a  fine  profpeCl  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  in  the 
narrow  part  of  the  Streigbts  called  the  Needles,  at^the  enter- 
anceof  the  bay  of  Southampton.  Confiderable  quantities  of 
fait  are  made  here,  which  is  faid  to  exceed  mod  in  England 
for  preferving  fle(h  ;  and  the  fouth  parts  of  the  kingdom  are 
chiefly  fupplied  with  it  from  hence.  The  fea  is  not  above  a 
mile  from  the  town.  Here  is  a  key,  with  cuftomboufe  offi¬ 
cers  attending. 

Weft  from  Lymington,  diftant  about  1 6  miles,  lies  the  town 
of  Pool,  a  port  of  good  trade,  abounding  with  merchants  of 
honour  and  worth,  and  efpecially  engaged  in  the  fiflfing-trade 
of  Newfoundland,  which,  as  before  obferved,  has  been,  in 
fome  meafure,  removed  from  Southampton  hither.  The  town 
is  well  peopled,  and  has  a  very  good  harbour  for  (hips. 

The  ifle,  or  rather  peninfula  of  Purbeck,  which  inclofes  the 
weft  and  fouth  parts  of  this  bay,  is  efteemed  the  mod  fouther- 
ly  land  of  Great- Britain.  From  the  north  part  of  the  Ifle  of 
Purbeck  the  land  draws  in  a  little  to  Weymouth,  a  fmall 
town  and  port  lying  in  the  bottom  of  a  bay  behind  Port¬ 
land. 

Upon  the  fouth  point  of  the  ifland  of  Portland  two  light-houfes 
are  eroSed  ;  which  have  proved  importantly  preferving  of 
our  (hipping  and  feamen.  This  ifland  feems  to  be  one  folid 
rock  of  free-done  ;  and  it  is  from  hence  that  we  fetch  mod 
of  the  fine  white  (lone  ufed  in  feveral  of  the  public  buildings 
in  the  city  of  London,  which  comes  cheap  by  reafon  of  the 
fea-carriage. 

On  the  north  fide  of  the  ifland,  and  oppofite  to  ^Veymouth, 
is  a  fmall  but  ftrong  caftle,  built  of  Portland  (lone,  where  a 
garrifon  is  conftantly  kept,  to  command  the  road.  The  town 
of  Weymouth  has  alfo  a  fmall  harbour,  and  has  been  fome 
time  a  populous  and  flourifhing  town,  has  many  reputable 
mei chants,  and  a  pretty  large  number  of  (hips  belonging  to 
them.  They  alfo  build  pretty  good  (hips  here.  They  have 
a  (hare  of  the  Newfoundland  filhing  trade  here. — They  have 
good  fi(hing  alfo  for  fre(h  fifh,  which  they  carry  away  by 
horfes  that  run  day  and  night  with  them,  to  Bath  and  Briftol. 
they  have  fome  (hare  too  in  the  wine-trade. 

Lime  is  a  town  of  good  trade,  has  very  good  (hips  belonging 
to  it ;  and  the  merchants  are  more  particularly  engaged  in  the 
pilchard  fiftiing  at  home,  and  theNewfoundland  fififingabroad  j  1 
both  which  are  profitable  trades. 

There  is  an  ancient  and  artificial  mote  made  here,  which  they 
call  the  Cobb  ;  and  it  ferves  the  merchants  very  well  infteatj 
of  a  harbour. 

From  Lime  we  meet  with  no  town  of  confideration  till  we 
come  to  Dartmouth,  except  that  of  the  city  of  Exeter  ;  yet, 
as  this  lies  up  the  river  Exe,  or  Ifca,  beyond  the  navigation 
of  ftfips,  it  does  not  fall  immediately  under  our  fea-coaft  de-  l 
feription  :  but  under  it’s  county  of  Devonshire  we  have 
minutely  deferibed  it’s  commerce  :  fometbing,  however,  may 
be  neceffary  to  be  faid  at  prefent.  Though  it  has  not  thecon- 
veniency  of  a  harbour  for  great  (hips  quite  up  to  the  town, 
yet  their  trade  is  very  confiderable  ;  Topfliam,  lying  at  the 
diftance  of  four  miles,  is  their  port,  and  they  bring  all  their  h 
heavy  goods  up  in  lighters  to  the  city.  They  trade  direCtly  vi 
to  Holland,  France,  and  moft  other  nations,  but  chiefly  to 
Holland  for  their  ferges :  to  London  their  trade  is  fo  large,  ,  j 
that,  by  a  moderate  computation,  they  cannot  trade  for  fo 
little  as  800,000  1.  a  year  3  many  have  reckoned  it  confider- 
ably  more. 

The  river  Exe,  indeed,  is  now  fo  well  cleared,  and  the  chan-  fj 
nel  fo  deepened,  that  the  (mailer  (hips,  which  ufed  to  come 
up  no  farther  than  Top(ham,  come  now  quite  up  to  the  city,  ji 
to  the  great  eafe  and  encouragement  of  our  merchants  there. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  river  Exe  to  Torbay,  the  (bore  is  full 
of  villages,  but  has  nothing  remarkable.  About  five  miles  jij 
weft  from  Berry-Point  is  Dartmouth  town  and  harbour,  be¬ 
ing  fituated  on  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dart,  a  river  of  a  long 
courfe  and  deep  channel,  and  which  makes  an  excellent  har¬ 
bour  at  this  place,  able  to  receive  a  royal  navy.— The  en-  lj 
trance,  indeed,  is  narrow,  but  the  channel  is  good  ;  and  it  '  ) 
is  commanded  by  a  caftle,  fo  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  that  nothing  can  pafs  but  under  the  very  muzzle  of  r-1 
it  s  cannon.  The  town  has  a  large  key,  is  very  populous,  I 
and  the  merchants  here  do  not  want  bufinefs,  being  feated,  ft 
as  it  were,  in  the  centre  of  the  pilchard-fiftfing,  which  is  no 
inconfiderable  branch  of  trade,  and  which  they  conduCt  much  ifl 
to  the  advantage  both  of  themfelves  and  the  kingdom.  They 
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alfo  trade  largely  with  France,  Portugal,  and  to  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  ;  and  feveral  very  good  {hips  belong  to  the  town  : 
nor  is  their  trade  to  Newfoundland  inconfiderabie.  And,  in¬ 
deed,  in  all  the  towns  on  this  coaft,  beginning  at  Southamp¬ 
ton,  and  reaching  to  the  Land’s-End,  and  even,  after  that,  in¬ 
to  the  Severn  Sea  (the  Welfti  as  well  as  the  Englifh  fides)  there 
are  abundance  of  wealthy  and  fkilful  merchants  who  trade 
independent  of  London,  having  two  particular  trades,  which 
they  manage  with  great  fuccefs,  exclufive  of  their  ordinary 
correfpondence  :  thefe  are,  in  general,  the  pilchard  and  her- 
ring-fiftieries,  as  well  as  the  Newfoundland.  They  likewife 
traffick  largely  in  the  ferges  and  manufactures  of  Exeter,  and 
other  parts  of  Devonfhire  ;  alfo  in  copper  and  tin,  the  latter  of 
which  is  fo  plentifully  found  in  the  mines  ofCornwall,  and  fome 
in  Devonlhire,  and  to  little  purpofe  any  where  elfe  iri  England. 
The  trade  is  much  the  fame  at  Plymouth  as  at  Dartmouth, 
and  is  the  next  port  on  this  fhore,  and  the  mod  confiderable 
in  this  part  of  England.  It  is  a  large,  populous  town,  fituate 
to  very  great  advantage,  both  for  commerce  and  for  war.  It 
is  placed  on  a  point  of  land,  between  two  as  good  harbours  as 
any  in  Britain,  and  is  able  to  receive  into  either  of  them  the 
whole  royal  navy. 

This  is  a  town  of  great  importance  for  it’s  fituation  :  for 
upon  the  edge  of  the  water,  between  the  two  harbours,  {lands 
the  citadel,  which  commands  them  both,  and  is  ltfelf  very 
flrong,  but  is  made  ftronger  by  a  caftle  juft  oppofite  to  it, 
in  a  fmall  ifland  called  St  Nicholas’s  Illand. — This  caftle  com¬ 
mands  the  whole  harbour  and  found.-- -The  town  lies  on  the 
ilde  of  this  harbour,  called  Catwater,  where  the  key  is,  the 
fhips  being  able  to  come  up  clofe  to  the  town  ;  and  no  fhips 
are  fo  large  but  they  may,  with  fafety,  come  and  remain  there. 
Here  lie  the  men  of  war  ;  and  here,  in  the  time  of  the  late 
king  William,  as  was  done  at  Portfmouth,  the  government 
built  {hip-yards  and  docks,  with  ftorehoufes  and  dwelling- 
houfes,  proper  for  the  officers  attending,  being  for  the  laying 
up,  and  fitting  out  fuch  men  of  war  as  fhould  have  their  ap¬ 
pointed  ftation  here.  In  confequence  of  the  concourfe  of  peo¬ 
ple  reforting  hither  on  fuch  occaiions  as  the  fleet  make  necef- 
fary,  a  large  town  has  been  ereCled,  which  has  done  fome  in¬ 
jury,  doubtlefs,  to  that  of  Plymouth. 

The  town  of  Plymouth,  however,  as  it  is  a  large,  populous, 
and  wealthy  town,  will  always  preferve  itfelf  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  while  it’s  fpacious  road  and  fafe  harbour  is  fo  general  a 
receptacle  of  all  the  fleets  of  merchants  {hips  which  come  in 
from  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Weft-Indies,  who  generally  make 
it  the  firft  port  for  refrefliment  which  they  put  in  at :  nor  can 
the  town  at  the  yards  and  docks  on  the  river  Tamar  ever  inter¬ 
fere  with  this  port. 

Weft  of  Plymouth  lies  the  Lizard,  about  18  leagues;  the 
coaft  full  of  deep  bay,  and  many  very  good  harbours,  as  Eaft- 
low,  Fowy,  and  Falmouth  ;  the  laft,  in  particular,  famous 
for  it’s  being,  except  Milford-Haven  in  South  Wales,  the 
.greateft  and  Beft  inlet  or  gulph  from  the  fea  in  Great  Britain, 
as  well  for  the  receiving  lhips  for  trade,  as  for  fheltering  them 
from  ftorms.  It  is  fo  commodious  a  harbour,  that  (hips  of 
the  greateft  burden  come  up  to  it’s  key. ---There  is  fuch  fhel- 
ter  in  the  harbour  and  creeks,  that  the  whole  royal  navy  may 
ride  fafe  here  in  any  wind.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  is 
mightily  increafed  fince  the  eftablifliment  of  the  packet-boats 
here  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  the  Weft-Indies  ;  which 
not  only  bring  over  large  quantities  of  gold  in  fpecie,  and  in 
bars,  on  account  of  the  merchants  of  London,  but  the  Fal¬ 
mouth  merchants  trade  with  the  Portugueze  in  fhips  of  their 
own  ;  and  they  have  alfo  no  inconfiderabie  (hare  in  the 
gainful  trade  of  pilchard  fiftiing. — The  cuftom-houfe  for  moll 
of  the  Cornifti  towns,  as  well  as  the  head  collector,  is  fettled 
here,  where  the  duties,  including  thofe  of  the  other  ports, 
are  very  confiderable:  this  contributes  to  increafe  the  bufinefs 
of  the  town. 

Beyond  this  is  nothing  of  moment  but  Penfance,  which  is 
weft  of  the  Lizard  ;  and  this  is  remarkable  chiefly  for  the  fh;p- 
ping  off  tin  for  the  London  market,  which  creates  a  pretty 
large  bufinefs  in  the  town.  Befides  this  branch  of  trade,  they 
have  a  prodigious  advantage  arifing  from  the  pilchard-fifhery, 
and  they  are,  in  general,  reckoned  to  have  one  of  the  beft 
fifll-markets  in  England.  They  have  a  pier,  or  key,  run¬ 
ning  pretty  far  out  into  the  bay,  againft  which  veflels  unload, 
and  lie  afloat,  at  low  water. 

We  are  now  come  to  the  Land’s  End  of  England  weft,  and 
have  nothing  to  obfexve  further  but  the  ifles  of  Scilly,  which 
have  proved  very  fatal  to  our  merchants  fhips  in  their  return 
from  the  fouthward  and  weftward. 

Thefe  fatal  effe£ls  having  proceeded  from  mariners  not  being 
fo  well  acquainted  as  could  be  wiftied  with  the  fituation  of 
the  Lizard  Point,  and  the  illands  of  Scilly,  what  the  learned 
Dr  Halley  has  remarked  hereon  may  well  deferve  attention, 
for  the  benefit  of  our  navigation.  In  regard  to  which  the 
dodlor  obferves,  that  they  are  laid  down  in  former  charts  too 
far  northerly. 

*  The  Lizard-Point,  fays  he,  by  undoubted  obfervation,  lies 

*  in  lat.  49  degrees  55  minutes,  whereas,  in  moft  charts  and 
4  books  of  navigation,  that  point  of  land,  and  the  iflands  of 

*  Scilly,  lying  eaft  and  weft  of  each  other,  are  laid  down 
‘  to  the  northward  of  50  degrees,  and,  in  fome,  full  50  de- 
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*  grees  to  minutes.  Nor  was  this  without  agoodeffe&,  fo 

*  long  as  the  variation  continued  eafterly,  as  it  was  when 
‘  thefe  charts  were  made.’  The  dodlor  then  proceeds  to  lay 
down  rules  for  matters  of  fhips  to  go  by,  coming  into  the 
Channel,  relating  to  thecourfe  they  fhould  fteer  to  keep  their 
parallel,  which,  as  they  vary  with  the  variation,  are  made 
permanent,  by  reducing  his  particular  to  thefe  general  rules 
following : 

4  But,  fince  the  variation  is  become  confiderably  wefterly  (as 
‘  it  has  been  ever  fince  the  year  1657)  all  {hips  {landing  in 
‘  out  of  the  ocean,  eaft  by  the  cornpafs,  get  the  variation  to 
‘  the  northward  of  their  true  courfc,  and  thereby  alter  their 
‘  latitude  to  the  northward,  in  about  half  a  day’s  failing, 
4  very  confiderably  ;  fo  that,  if  they  mifs  having  an  obferva- 
4  tion  for  two  or  three  days,  at  coming  into  the  Channel, 
4  and  do  not  allow  for  this  variation  weftward,  they  fail  not 
4  to  fall  greatly  to  the  northward  of  their  expedition,  efpe- 
4  dally  if  they  reckon  Scilly  in,  or  above,  50  degrees  ;  and, 

4  by  this  means,  fhips  are  often  expofed  to  the  danger  of  run- 
4  ning  up  the  Briftol  Channel  (not  knowing  their  latitude)  or 
4  fall  in  with  the  rocks  of  Scilly,  and  are  loft. 

4  Some  have  attributed  thefe  accidents  to  the  indraught  of  St 
‘  George’s  Channel,  by  the  tide  of  flood  being  fuppofed  to 
‘  fet  more  to  the  northward  than  is  compenfated  by  the  ebb 
4  fetting  out ;  but,  the  variation  being  allowed  for,  it  hath 
‘  been  found  that  the  faid  draught  is  infenfible.  It  is,  there- 
6  fore,  recommended  to  all  mailers  of  {hips,  coming  into  the 
4  Channel,  that  they  fteer  on  a  courfe  as  much  to  the  fouth- 
‘  ward  of  the  eaft  as  the  variation,  at  any  time,  is  wefterly, 

*  which  will  exadtly  keep  their  parallel ;  and  alfo,  that  they 
4  come  out  of  the  ocean  on  a  parallel,  not  more  northerly 
4  than  49  degrees  40  minutes,  which  will  bring  them  fair  by 
4  the  Lizard.’ 

But,  under  the  article  of  Scilly  Islands,  we  {hail  be 
more  minute,  full,  and  explicit,  in  regard  to  a  matter  that 
fo  nearly  concerns  the  lives  of  our  Britilli  feamen. 

We  {hall  therefore,  at  prefent,  only  obferve,  that  feveral  of 
thefe  illands,  like  the  county  ofCornwall,  afford  tin,  and  alfo 
fome  lead  and  copper  ;  the  tin  is  difcoverable  by  the  banks 
next  the  fea,  where  the  marks  of  the  ore,  in  fome  places,  are 
vifible  upon  the  furface. 

On  the  north  fide  of  thefe  iflands  opens  the  Briftol  Channel, 
which  is  called,  by  our  geographers,  the  Severn  Sea.  The 
fouth  {hore  of  this  channel  is  the  north  coaft  of  the  counties 
of  Cornwall  and  Devon.  Here  are  but  few  ports,  but  they 
are  places  of  good  trade,  occafioned,  (1.)  By  the  large  cor¬ 
refpondence  of  thofe  counties  with  Ireland  and  Wales,  which 
is  carried  on  from  that  fide  of  the  counties,  by  reafon  of  the 
fhores  being  oppofite,  and  which  occafions  that  Minehead 
and  Barnftaple  are  two  of  the  ports  appointed  by  a£l  of  par¬ 
liament  for  the  importation  of  wool  from  Ireland.  (2.)  By 
reafon  of  the  herrihg-fiftiery,  that  lies  within  this  fea,  where 
the  merchants,  even  of  the  fouth  fhore  of  Cornwall  and  Devon, 
employ  a  great  number  of  veffels  and  people  to  take  and  cure 
them.'  Thefe  are  cured  after  a  different  manner  from  the 
other  herrings,  viz.  by  preffing,  which  they  call  packing  in 
this  country.  Here,  alfo,  they  have  the  rock- fait,  brought 
from  the  river  Merfee  in  Lancafhire,  and  which  they  diffolve 
firft  in  fea  water,  thereby  making  a  brine  cf  four-fold  ftrength, 
which  they  then  boil  up  into  a  new  fait,  equal  to  that  called 
fiilt  upon  fait,  which  the  Dutch  boaft  fo  much  of  for  the  cure 
of  their  herrings.  See  the  article  Salt. 

The  chief  ports  on  this  coaft  are  St  Ives,  a  fmall  but  profpe- 
rous  trading  town,  having  a  good  port  and  a  bay ;  where, 
this  being  otherwife  a  hazardous  coaft,  fhips  frequently  put  in 
for  fhelter  in  great  diftrefs,  and  are  fecured  from  danger. 

Eaft  from  hence  is  neither  port  nor  harbour  ’till  we  come  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Allan,  which,  having  a  wide  and  deep 
channel,  makes  a  good  haven  at  the  town  of  Padftow.  This 
river,  coming  from  the  eaft  part  of  the  country,  firft  runs 
fouth- weft,  but,  turning  fhort,  and  joining  other  ftreams, 
makes  a  large  river,  and  goes  north  for  the  Severn  Sea  ;  the 
effect  of  which  makes,  as  it  were,  a  pafs  into  the  weftern  part 
of  this  county,  and,  if  well  guarded,  keeps  all  palling  from 
England  {hut  up,  into  the  weft  of  Cornwall. 

Eaft  from  Hartland  Point  lie  the  towns  of  Biddeford  and  Barn¬ 
ftaple  •  they  are  reckoned  twin-ports,  the  rivers  going  into 
the  fea  by  one  and  the  fame  mouth,  though,  before  that  they 
are  diftineft  rivers,  and  both  navigable.  The  port,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  is  very  good,  and,  even  feparately  confidercd,  fhips  of 
very  good  burden  go  up  to  either  of  the  two  towns,  which 
are  well  built  and  populous.  The  key  at  Biddeford  is  the 
moft  fpacious,  and  of  the  greateft  extent  of  the  two,  of  any 
in  all  the  weft  or  fouth  part  of  England. 

Oppofite  to  this  port,  fomething  to  the  weft,  lies  the  Ifle  of 
Lundy,  well  known  for  the  road  on  the  north  fide  of  it, 
which  is  very  good,  and  where  fhips  often  ride  for  a  wind  in 
their  paffage  out  from  Briftol,  and  other  ports  in  this  chan¬ 
nel. 

To  the  eaft  ward  is  Minehead,  a  fea-port  of  good  trade,  and 
which  has  an  excellent  harbour,  though  without  a  river.  It 
is  a  clean,  well  built  town  ;  and,  being  one  of  the  ports 
limited  by  adl  of  parliament  for  the  landing  of  wool  from  Ire¬ 
land,,  it  has,  by  confequence,  a  conftant  correfpondence  with 
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that  kingdom,  though  the  landing  of  wool,  as  we  have  feen, 
is  allowed  in  other  ports  alfo. 

Hence  the  fhore  bears  away  eaft,  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Ivel,  or  Bridgewater  River,  and  then  goes  north  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Avon,  which  is  called  Briftol  River.  Bridgewater, 
though  a  port  lying  feven  miles  from  the  fea,  and  has  but  a 
fmall  river,  yet  has  fome  tolerable  trade  :  they  import  coals 
from  Swanzey  in  Wales,  which  is  but  a  fhort  paffage  over  the 
mouth  of  the  Severn.  They  alfo  bring  their  heavy  goods  by 
fea  from  Briftol,  it  being  too  long  a  voyage  to  make  it  worth 
their  while  to  bring  them  from  London. 

Here  are  three  feveral  rivers,  which  fall  together  into  the  fea 
at  one  mouth:  the  channel  is  deep  and  good,  though  not 
broad.  There  is  an  artificial  navigation  to  the  town  of  Taun¬ 
ton,  which  carrying  on  a  large  manufacture,  though  not  near 
fo  great  as  formerly,  have  all  their  coals,  and  many  other 
goods,  brought  up  this  canal. 

As  the  mouth  of  the  Avon,  on  which  the  city  of  Briftol  is 
fituated,  lies  north  of  the  Start-Point,  which  is  the  mouth 
of  the  Bridgewater  River  ;  fo  the  city  of  Briftol  lies  within 
the  land,  about  the  like  diftance ;  with  this  difference,  that 
the  Avon  is  a  very  large,  deep,  and  fafe  channel,  able  to  car¬ 
ry  {hips  of  the  greateft  burden  even  into  the  very  ftreets  of 
Briftol ;  for  their  key  is  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  The  city 
of  Briftol,  efteemed  for  it’s  trade  the  fecond  in  England,  lies 
in  the  bottom  of  that  great  gulph  called  the  Severn  Sea,  and 
which  is,  on  that  account,  named  the  Briftol  Channel.  It  is 
a  large,  populous,  and  wealthy  city.  The  merchants  here 
have  not  only  a  very  extenfive  foreign  trade,  but  they  trade 
with  lefs  dependency  on  London  than  any  other  town  in 
Britain ;  it  is  evident,  in  this  refpeft,  that,  whatfoever  ex¬ 
portations  they  make  to  any  part  of  the  world,  they  are  able 
to  bring  the  full  returns  to  their  own  port,  and  can  difpofe  of 
them  there.  This  is  not  the  cafe  of  any  other  port  in  Eng¬ 
land,  except  Liverpool;  but  they  are  often  obliged  either  to 
fhip  part  of  their  effects  in  the  ports  abroad,  on  the  (hips 
bound  for  London,  or  to  confign  their  own  {hips  to  London, 
in  order  as  well  to  get  freight,  as  to  difpofe  of  their  own  car¬ 
goes.  But  the  Briftol  merchants,  as  they  have  a  very  great 
trade  abroad,  fo  they  have  always  buyers  at  home  for  their 
returns,  and  fuch  buyers  that  no  cargo  is  too  big  for  them  ; 
to  this  end  the  Briftol  {hop-keepers,  who,  in  the  general, 
are  wholefale  dealers,  have  fo  great  an  inland  trade  among 
all  the  weftern  counties,  that  they  maintain  carriers,  as  the 
London  tradefmen  do,  to  all  the  principal  counties  and 
towns  from  Southampton  in  the  fouth,  even  to  the  banks  of 
the  Trent  north  ;  for,  though  they  have  no  navigable  river 
that  way,  yet  they  drive  a  very  great  trade  through  all  thofe 
counties. 

By  the  river  Wyfe  and  the  Severn  they  have,  alfo,  the  whole 
trade  of  South  Wales,  as  it  were,  to  themfelves,  and  a  great 
part  of  North  Wales.  Their  trade  to  Ireland,  like  wife,  hath 
greatly  increafed  within  half  a  century. 

Going  round  the  ifle  of  Anglefey  in  North  Wales,  the 
land  falls  off"  eaft  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dee,  which  leads 
to  the  antient  city  of  Chefter. 

Chefter  is  a  large  fine  city,  well  built,  and  full  of  wealthy 
inhabitants.  Nor  is  it’s  trade  inconfiderable  ;  for,  by  it’s 
neighbourhood  to  the  Severn  and  to  Ireland,  the  traders  there 
have  a  very  good  bufinefs,  as  may  be  feen  by  the  great  fair 
held  here  annually,  to  which  abundance  of  tradefmen  and 
merchants  refort  from  all  parts,  more  particularly  from  Briftol 
and  from  Dublin. 

We  no  fooner  pafs  Chefter-Water  by  fea  north,  but  you  are 
in  fight  of  Liverpool- Water,  or  the  river  Merfee,  open  upon 
the  right;  and,  though  that  river  is  not  near  fo  large  as  the 
river  Dee,  no  not  including  the  Wever,  another  river  which 
falls  into  the  fame  mouth,  yet  the  opening,  at  leaft  as  high  as 
Liverpool,  is  infinitely  before  it ;  for  hither  {hips  of  any  bur¬ 
den,  with  their  full  loading,  may  come  up,  and  ride  juft  be¬ 
fore  the  town. 


This  is  the  moft  flouriftiing  town  in  all  this  part  of  England, 
increafed  prodigioufiy  within  a  few  years,  and  ftill  daily  in- 
creates  ;  infomuch  that  it  is  faid  to  be  more  than  four,  if  not 
five  times  as  large  as  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  late  king 
James’s  reign.  The  inhabitants  are  univerfally  merchants, 
and  very  fkilful  and  judicious  traders  in  general ;  and,  in  fpite 
of  their  fituation,  they  trade  confiderably  to  all  the  northern 
parts  of  the  world,  even  to  Hamburgh,  Norway,  and  the 
Baltic:  they  trade,  alfo,  to  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Italy.  As  for  their  trade  to  the  Englilh  colonies  in  America, 
to  Guinea,  and  to  Ireland,  they  not  only  rival  the  city  of 
briftol,  but  begin  to  go  beyond  her  in  feveral  articles. 

I  he  wet  dock  is  the  only  thing  of  it’s  kind  in  Britain,  Lon- 
on  excepted,  and  is  a  notable  work,  of  great  expence,  but 
ul  y  anfwenng  the  end,  and  accommodating  the  town  in  all 
the  ellential  parts  of  maritime  bufinefs,  for  the  laying  up  and 

fnzardc)Ut  w^‘c^>  before,  was  both  difficult  and 

There  is  a  navigation  farther  up  the  Merfee,  and  that  for 
fh.ps  of  burden  too  near  to  the  town  of  Warrington,  and 
a  fo  up  the  fouth  channel,  which  they  call  the  river  Wever, 
(i.)  For  rock-falt,  which  is  dug  out  of  the  earth  in  Lanca- 
{hueand  Cheque,  which  is  {hipped  off  here  in  large  quan- 
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tities,  and  carried  not  only  into  Devonfhire  and  Scmerfet- 
fhire,  and  even  to  Briftol,  but  round  to  feveral  parts  in  the 
fouth  of  England,  particularly  to  London,  Colchefter,  and 
to  other  places.  This  fait  is  diffolved  in  fea-water,’  then 
boiled  up  again  into  a  ftronger  and  finer  fait,  and  is  then  as 
good  as  that  ftrong  fait  called  fait  upon  fait,  which  the  Dutch 
make  of  the  St  Ubes  fait,  and  with  which  they  cure  their 
herrings.  (2.)  They  alfo  {hip  off  great  quantities  of  Cheftnre 
cheefe,  and  lead,  manufactured  from  the  ore  with  pit-coal 
in  Flintshire. 

The  moft  authentic  account  we  have  of  the  foreign,  coaft- 
ing,  and  Irifh  trade  of  Liverpool,  is  as  follows : 

A  lift  of  the  company  of  merchants  trading  to  Africa  efta- 
blilhed  by  an  aCt  of  parliament,  pafled  in  the  23d  year  of 
king  George  II.  intitled,  An  aft  for  extending  and 
improving  the  trade  to  Africa,  belonging  to  Liverpool, 
June  24,  1752.  r  * 


Armitage,  Robert 
Atherton,  John 
Alhton,  John 
Boftock,  John 
Bulkely,  William 
Blundell,  Jonathan 
Backhoufe,  John 
Blundell,  Bryan 
Blundell,  Richard 
Blackburn,  John 
Bradley,  George 
Brooks,  John 
Benfon,  William 
Ball,  Thomas 
Bridge,  Edward 
Blundell,  William 
Brooks,  Jofeph 
Brooks,  Jonathan 
Bird,  Jofeph 
Crowder,  Thomas 
Crofbie,  James 
Cunliffe,  Fofter 
Cunliffe,  'Ellis 
Cunlifte,  Robert 
Campbell,  George 
Clay,  Robert 
Craven,  Charles 
Clayton,  John 
Crompton,  John 
Clews,  George 
Chalmar,  Thomas 
Davis,  Jofeph 
Deane,  Edward 
Dobb,  William 
Dunbar,  Thomas 
Earl,  Ralph 
Eddie,  David 
Ellams,  Elliot 
Forbes,  Edward 
Farmer,  Jofeph 
Ford,  Richard 
Fletcher,  Potter 
Gildart,  Richard 
Goodwin,  William 
Goore,  Charles 
Gorrell,  John 
Gildart,  James 
Gordon,  James 
Goodwin,  John 
Hardman,  John 
Heywood,  Arthur 
Heywood,  Benjamin 


Hefketh,  Robert 
Hughes,  Richard 
Hardwar,  Henry 
Higgifon,  William 
Hallhead,  Robert 
Hughes,  John,  Capt. 
Kendall,  Thomas 
Knight,  John 
Leatherbarrow,  Thoma* 
Laidler,  George 
Lee,  Pierce 
Lowndes,  Edward 
Lowndes,  Charles 
Mears,  Thomas 
Manefty,  Jofeph 
Nicholas,  Richard 
Nicholfon,  John 
Ogden,  Samuel 
Ogden,  Edmund 
Oldham,  Ifaac 
Okil],  John 
Pritchard,  Owen 
Pair,  John 
Parr,  Edward 
Pardoe,  James 
Penket,  William 
Pole,,  William 
Parker,  John 
Rowe,  William 
Reed,  Samuel 
Strong,  Matthew 
Shaw,  Samuel 
Savage,  Richard 
Seel,  Thomas 
Strong,  John 
Smith,  Samuel 
Seel,  Robert 

Smith,  Robert,  Broad  -  Street, 
London 

Tarleton,  John 
Townfend,  Henry 
Townfend,  Richard 
Trafford,  Edward 
Tarleton,  John 
Unfworth,  Levinus 
Williamfon,  William 
Why  tell,  Chriftopher 
Whatley,  William 
White,  Henry,  Lancafter 
Williamfon,  John 


, 


Total  101. 


N.  B.  There  are  135  nierchants  free  of  the  African  com¬ 
pany  in  London,  and  157  in  Briftol,  whereas  their  trade 
to  Africa  is  not  fo  extenfive  as  the  merchants  of  Liver¬ 
pool. 


I  ; 


A  lift  of  the  veffels  trading  from  Liverpool  to  the  coaft  of 
Africa  ;  with  their  commanders  and  owners  names,  what 
part  of  the  coaft  each  {hip  goes  to,  and  for  what  number 
of  {laves.  December,  1752. 

Slaves 


Africa, 


Hallifon,  Cenin,  John  Welfh  and  co.  250 


Antigua  Merchant,  Robert  Thomas,  Angola,  James 
Gildart  and  company  - 
Annabella,  William  Harrifon,  Wind,  and  Gold  Coaft, 
W.  Dobb  and  company  - 
Anglefea,  James  Caruthers,  Wind,  and  Gold  Coaft, 
Tim.  Farrar  and  company 

Alice  Galley,  Richard  Jackfon,  Wind,  and  Gold  Coaft, 
Robert  Chelbyre  and  company 


200 


260 

380 

350 

Anne 
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Slaves. 


Anne  Galley,  Nehemiah  Holland,  Callabar,  William 
Whalley  and  company  -  34° 

Adlington,  Thomas  Perkin,  Wind,  and  Gold  Coaft, 

J.  Manefty  and  company  -  -  -  -  320 

African,  John  Newton,  Wind,  and  Gold  Coaft,  J. 

Manefty  and  company  -  250 

Allen,  James  Strangeways,  Wind,  and  Gold  Coaft, 

John  Brooks  and  company  -  250 

Achilles,  Thomas  Patrick,  Hen.  Hardwar  and  co.  450 
Barbadoes  Merchant,  John  Wilfon,  Angola,  G.  Camp¬ 
bell  and  company  -  -  -  -  500 

Betty,  Samuel  Sacheverell,  John  Robinfon  -  100 


Blake,  Alexander  Torbet,  Callabar,  Jo.  Bird  and  co.  460 
Boyne,  William  Wilkinfon,  Bonny,  Ed.  Forbes  and  co.  400 
Beverley,  William  Lowe,  Angola,  Ed.  Lowndes  and  co.  200 
Brooke,  Thomas  Kewly,  Old  Callabar,  Roger  Brooks 
and  company  ------  400 

Barclay,  John  Gadfon,  Old  Callabar,  John  Welfhand 
company  -  -  -  -  -  450 

Bulkeley,  Chriftopher  Baitfon,  Wind,  and  Gold  Coaft, 

Fofter  Cunliffe,  fons  and  company  -  -  350 

Britannia,  James  Pemberton,  ditto,  Thomas  Leather- 
barrow  and  company  -  300 

Bridget,  — - - Hayfton,  Wind,  and  Gold  Coaft, 

Fofter  Cunliffe,  fons  and  company  -  -  250 

Chefterfield,  Patrick  Black,  Old  Callabar,  William 
Whalley  and  company  -  -  -  -  440 

Clayton  (taken  by  pirates,  and  retaken  by  a  Pcrtugueze 
man  of  war)  J.  Clayton  and  company  -  440 

Cumberland,  John  Griffin,  Gambia,  Edward  Deane 
and  company  ------  260 

Charming  Nancy,  Th.  Roberts,  Wind,  and  Gold  Coaft, 

W.  Davenport  and  company  -  170 

Caveno’iOi,  Robert  Jennings,  Wind,  and  Gold  Coaft, 

Rd.  Nicholas  and  company  -  -  -  170 

Cecilia,  Rd.  Younge,  Gambia,  Fr.  Green  and  co.  120 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  John  Crofbie,  Bonny,  James 

Crofbie  and  company  -  -  -  -  450 

Dolphin,  Jofeph  Pederiek,  Wind,  and  Gold  Coaft,  Ed. 

Forbes  and  company  -  200 

Enterprize,  Samuel  Greenhow,  Gambia  (miffing)  John 
Yates  and  company  -  J30 

Elijah, - - - ,  Wind,  and  Gold  Coaft,  Ed. 

Lowndes  and  company  -  200 

Elizabeth,  William  Hayes,  Gambia,  Samuel  Shaw 

and  company  -  200 

Ellis  and  Robert,  R.  Jackfon,  Wind,  and  Gold  Coaft, 

F.  Cunliffe,  fons  and  company  -  320 

Eaton,  John  Hughes,  Angola,  John  Okill  and  co. 

(wood  and  teeth)  -----  550 

Fanny,  William  Jenkinfon,  Wind,  and  Gold  Coaft, 

John  Knight  and  company  -  120 

Florimel,  Samuel  Linnekar,  Callabar,  Richard  Townf- 
end  and  company  -----  220 

Frodfham,  James  Powell,  Angola,  Nich.  Torr  and  co.  450 
Fortune,  Hugh  Williams,  Bonny,  Henry  Townfend 

and  company  ------  480 

Fofter,  Edward  Cropper,  Benin,  Fofter  Cunliffe,  fons 
and  company  ------  200 

Ferret,  Jofeph  Welch,  Wind.  Coaft,  &c.  John  Welch 
and  company  ------  50 

George,  Charles  Cooke,  Angola,  G.  Campbell  and 
company  ------  250 

Grace, -  - . -,  Old  Callabar,  Edward  Forbes 

and  company  _____  400 

Greyhound,  — — - ,  Wind,  and  Gold  Coaft, 

Rd.  Savage  and  company  -  120 

Hefketh,  James  Thomfon,  New  Callabar,  Richard 

Nicholas  and  company  -  260 

Heftor,  Brook  Kellfal,  New  Callabar,  Wm  Gregfon 
and  company  ------  480 

Hardman,  Jofeph  Yoward,  Wind,  and  Gold  Coaft, 

Jofeph  Hardman  and  company  -  300 

Jenny,  Thomas  Darbylhire,  Wind,  and  Gold  Coaft, 

John  Knight  and  company  -  -  -  450 

Judith,  Nich.  South  worth,  Bonny,  John  Welch  and  co.  350 
James,  John  Sacheverill,  Wind,  and  Gold  Coaft,  J  a. 

Gildart  ------  -  120 

Knight,  Wm  Boates,  Wind,  and  Gold  Coaft,  John 
Knight  and  company  -  400 

Lintott,  Ralph  Lowe,  New  Callabar,  Richard  Nicho¬ 
las  and  company  -  400 

Lord  Strange,  Edward  Smith,  Benin,  Wm  Halliday 
and  company  ------  230 

Lovely  Betty,  Geo.  Jackfon,  Wind,  and  Gold  Coaft, 

Geo.  Campbell  and  company  -  140 

Little  Billy,  ThomasDickenfon,  Wind,  and  Gold  Coaft, 

John  Knight  and  company  -  60 

Merfey,  John  Gee,  Benin,  John  Kennion  and  co.  300 

Middleham,  John  Welch,  Old  Callabar,  Richard  Gil¬ 
dart  and  fons  ------  320 

Methwen,  John  Copple,  Wind,  and  Gold  Coaft,  Ja. 

Crofbie  and  company  -  -  -  -  280 


Minerva,  Thomas  Jordan,  Gambia,  James  Pardoe  and 
company  ------ 

Mercury,  John  Walker,  Wind,  and  Gold  Coaft,  Ken¬ 
nion  and  Holme  - 

Molly,  Richard  Rigby,  Wind,  and  Gold  Coaft,  Richard 
Golding  and  company 

Neptune,  Thomas  Thompfon,  Old  Callabar,  Jofeph 
and  Jona.  Brooks  and  company  - 
Nelly,  John  Simmons,  Old  Callabar,  William  Wil- 
liamfon  and  company  - 
Nancy,  John  Honeyford,  Bonny,  Thomas  Kendall 
and  company 

Nancy,  Robert  Hewin,  Bonny,  Pet.  Holme  and  co. 
Nancy,  Thomas  Midgeley,  Gambia,  Knight,  Mairs 
and  company  ------ 

Orrel,  James  Griffin,  Gambia,  William  Whalley  and 


company  ------ 

Ormond,  Succefs,  . ,  Angola,  William 

Williamfon  and  company  - 
Pardoe, . . ,  Wind,  and  Gold  Coaft,  James 


Pardoe  and  company  -  -  -  - 

Prifcilla,  William  Parkinfon,  Angola,  John  Welch  and 
company  ------ 

Phoebe,  W.  Lawfon,  Wind,  and  Gold  Coaft,  Arth. 

and  Ben.  Heywood  and  company 
Prince  William,  John  Valentine,  Angola,  Richard 
Gildart  and  fons  -  -  - 

Rider,  Michael  Rufh,  Angola,  Richard  Gildart  and 
fons  ------- 

Ranger,  James  Sanders,  Wind,  and  Gold  Coaft,  Wil¬ 
liam  Farington  and  company  - 

Sterling  Caftle,  Charles  Gardner,  Bonny,  John  Back- 
houfe  and  company  - 

Sarah,  Alexander  Lawfon,  Bonny,  Thomas  Crowder 
and  company  ------ 

Salifbury,  Thomas  Marfden,  Old  Callabar,  Robert 
Armitage  and  company  -  -  -  - 

Samuel  and  Nancy,  James  Lowe,  Wind,  and  Gold 
Coaft,  Richard  Savage  and  company 
Swan,  Peter  Leay,  Bonny,  John  Tarlton  and  company 
Sammy  and  Biddy,  R.  Grayfon,  Windward  Coaft,  &c. 

Jon.  Blundell  and  company  - 

Schemer,  Robert  Grimfhaw,  Windward  Coaft,  &c. 

T.  Chalmers  and  company  - 

Stronge,  Thomas  Cubbin,  Bonny,  Matthew  and  John 
Stronge  and  company  -*  -  -  - 

Tarlton,  James  Thompfon,  Bonny,  John  Tarlton  and 
company  ------ 

Triton,  Charles  Jenkinfon,  Bonny,  Levinus  Unfworth 
and  company  ------ 

Thomas,  James  Hutchinfon,  Gambia,  George  Camp¬ 
bell  and  company  -  _  -  -  _ 

True  Blue,  Benjamin  Wade,  Benin,  John  Chefhyre 
and  company  -  -  - 

Thomas  and  Martha,  J.  Gillman,  Wind,  and  Gold 
Coaft,  G.  Campbell  and  company 
Vigilant,  Wm  Freeman,  Wind,  and  Gold  Coaft,  (mif- 
fing)  J.  Bridge  and  company  - 
Union,  Tim.  Anyon,  Wind  and  Gold  Coaft,  James 
Pardoe  and  company  -  -  -  - 

William  and  Betty,  Thomas  Barclay,  Angola,  Samuel 
Shaw  and  company  -  -  -  -  - 
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A  lift  of  veffels  employed  in  the  Weft-India  and  American 
trade,  &c.  belonging  to  Liverpool,  with  their  prefent 
commanders  and  owners  names. 

Alice  and  Betty,  Richard  Hutchinfon,  Antigua,  Chriftopher 
Bailey  and  co 

Aaron,  Samuel  Woodward,  Montferat,  William  Williamfon 
and  co. 

Anfon,  Will.  Pemberton,  Jamaica,  Jofeph  Manefty  and  co. 

Auftin,  Mat.  Holme,  South  Carolina,  John  Knight  and  co. 

Allerton,  James  Wallace,  Virginia,  John  Hardman  and  co. 

Antigua  Packet,  J.  Cavifh,  Antigua,  Tho.  Falkner  and  co. 

Brownbill,  James  Neale,  Montferat,  Tho.  Brownbill  and  co. 

Barbadoes  Packet,  Aithur  Harding,  Barbadoes,  G.  Campbell 
and  co. 

Betty  and  Peggy,  Philip  Nagle,  Antigua,  Fofter  Cunliffe 
and  fons. 

Betty,  Geo.  Drinkwater,  St  Chriftophers,  Wm  Williamfon 
and  co. 

Baldwin,  Geo.  Matthews,  Jamaica,  Charles  L  wndes  and  co. 

Cunliffe,  Jo.  Cieater,  Maryland,  Foiter  CunhfFc  and  fons. 

Charming  Peggy, - ,  Virginia,  Robert  Seel. 

Carter,  Sam.  Lea,  Antigua,  Fofter  Cunliffe,  fons  and  co. 

Caefar,  Jofeph  Wayles,  Antigua,  Richard  Nicholas  and  co. 

Cato,  Charles  Slater,  Maryland,  Edward  Lov>  odes  and  co. 

Charles,  Tho.  Nunns,  North  Carolina,  Jofeph  Davies  and  co. 

Choptank,  Edward  Barnes,  Maryland,  Ed.  Lowndes  and  co. 

Catherine,  J.  Matthews,  South  Carolina,  Jo  Manefty  and  co. 

Deane,  Chriftopher  Betagh,  New  Yo  k,  Edward  Forbes. 

Draper,  Tho.  Benn,  St  Chriftopheis,  John  Backhoufe  and  co. 

Expedition, 
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Expedition,  William  Campbell,  North  Carolina,  John  Camp¬ 
bell  and  co. 

Elizabeth,  Nath.  Sayers,  New  London,  Geo.  Campbell  and  co. 
Eagle,  William  Coppell,  Montferat,  Fofter  Cunliffe  and  fons. 
Everton,  Thomas  Kelly,  Virginia,  Charles  Goore. 

Elizabeth,  Jonath.  Howard,  Montferat,  John  Tarlton  and  co. 
Entwille,  John  Smith,  John  Entwifle. 

Efther,  Gilbert  Rigby,  Montferat,  John  Hardman  and  co. 
Edward,  John  Mordock,  America,  Timothy  Farrar  and  co. 
Earl  of  Chefter,  Fr.  Lowdes,  Lowndes  and  co. 

Fanny,  James  Brown,  St  Chriftopher,  John  Tarlton  and  co. 
Good  Intent,  Richard  Rimmer,  Nova  Scotia,  Peter  Meddows 
and  co. 

Granville,  Ja.  Leffely,  North  Carolina,  Geo.  Campbell  and  co. 
Greyhound,  Ifaac  Wakely,  Barbadoes,  John  Knight  and  co. 
Golden  Lion,  J.  Metcalfe,  Greenland,  Cha.  Goore  and  co. 
Gildart,  George  Sweeting,  Virginia,  James  Gildart  and  co. 
George,  Jo.  Arthur,  Philadelphia,  G.  Campbell. 

Grampus,  Job  Lewis,  Carolina,  James  Pardoe. 

Hillary,  Timothy  Wheelwright,  Jamaica,  Rd  Hillary  and  co. 
Hopewell,  Francis  Bare,  Jamaica,  John  Kennion  and  co. 
Happy  Return,  James  Waugh,  Antigua,  George  Campbell. 
Hotherfall,  Tho.  Bruce,  St  Chriftophers,  W.  Leconby  and  co. 
Happy,  James  Barrow,  St  Chriftophers,  John  Crompton  andco. 
Hopewell,  Alexander  Caterwood,  Newbury,  James  Pardoe. 
Jenny,  John  Quay,  St  Chriftophers,  W.  Williamfon  and  co. 
Ifaac,  John  Mac’Neale,  Barbadoes,  Ifaac  Oldham  and  co. 
Jonathan,  James  Nottingham,  North  Carolina,  Bryan  Blun¬ 
dell  and  co. 

James  Galley,  Ja.  Walling,  Barbadoes,  G.  Campbell  and  co. 
Jenny,  John  ScorfRld ,  St  Chriftophers,  Tho.  Molyneux  and  co. 
Kingfton,  John  Jump,  St  Chriftophers,  Charles  Goore. 
Lamb,  James  Kennedy,  Barbadoes,  Steel  Perkins  and  co. 
Lucy,  Nich.  Boulton,  Antigua,  John  Tarlton  and  co. 

Lloyd,  Samuel  Venables,  Virginia,  James  Gildart. 

Liverpool  Merchant,  Samuel  Matthews,  Maryland,  Fofter 
Cunliffe  and  fons. 

Monmouth,  Henry  Twentyman,  Virginia,  John  Backhoufe. 
Melling,  J.  Matthews,  Philadelphia,  Morris  Melling  and  co. 

Mercury, - Hutton,  Jamaica,  Richard  Cribb  and  co. 

Mary  Anne,  John  Quay,  St  Chriftophers,  Harrifon,  Barton, 
and  co. 

Molly,  John  Stanton,  Jamaica,  Fofter  Cunliffe  and  fons. 
Merry  Mack,  Edward  Fryer,  G.  Campbell  and  co. 

Nanny,  Elliot  Cooke,  Antigua,  John  Tarlton  andco. 

Naflau,  John  Gawith,  Virginia,  James  Gildart. 

Nancy,  John  Fofter,  Tortola.  Thomas  Falkner  and  co. 
Neptune,  George  Johnfton,  Virginia,  Thomas  Dunbarr. 
Polly,  James  Clements,  Jamaica,  Nich.  Torr  and  co. 
Parkfide,  James  Foley,  Jamaica,  John  Knight  and  co. 

Prefton,  James  Simpfon,  Jamaica,  Richard  Savage  and  co. 

Pemberton,  . ,  Jamaica,  Bryan  Blundell  and  co. 

Prince  of  Wales,  Robert  Gordon,  Barbadoes,  Arthur  and 
Benjamin  Hey  wood. 

Profpedf,  Richard  Hutchinfon,  Barbadoes,  John  Prat  and  co. 

Providence, . ,  South  Carolina  W.  Halliday  and  co. 

Providence,  Jofeph  Taylor,  Nevis,  Bryan  Blundell  and  co. 
Panther,  Leonard  Benfon,  Antigua,  Fofter  Cunliffe  and  fons. 
Prefcot,  Bryan  Smith,  Jamaica,  Francis  Watts  and  co. 
Phoenix,  Samuel  Kelly,  Virginia,  Samuel  Smith. 

Prince,  Richard  Overton, Montferat,  John  Crompton  and  co. 
Prince  of  Orange,  Conftantine  Hodfon,  Maryland,  Fofter 
Cunliffe,  fons  and  co. 

Prince  Edward, - ,  Nevis,  Bryan  Blundell  and  co. 

Penelope,  John  Chubbard,  Leghorn  and  Naples,  James  Pardoe. 

Recovery,  Jonath.  Slade,  Philadelphia,  John  Okill  and  co. 
Recovery,  John  Robinfon,  Antigua,  William  Spencer  and  co. 

Rice, - Middleton,  Barbadoes,  G.  Campbell  and  co. 

Robert,  Peter  Kennedy,  Antigua,  Fofter  Cunliffe  and  fons. 
Recovery,  W.  Robinfon,  Jamaica,  Jofeph  Manefty  and  co. 

Rpfs,  . ,  Barbadoes,  G.  Campbell  and  co. 

Richard,  J.  Platt,  St  Chriftophers,  W.  Williamfon  and  co. 
Radbourne,  Tho.  Ward,  Virginia,  John  Backhoufe  and  co. 
Spencer,  Robert  Whitlow,  Jamaica,  William  Spencer  and  co. 
Shawe,  James  Bennet,  Antigua,  Fofter  Cunliffe  and  fons. 
Sufannah,  Will.  Day,  Barbadoes,  George  Campbell  and  co. 
Speedwell,  John  Thorton,  Virginia,  Charles  Goore. 

Tryton,  Robert  Boyd,  Maryland,  Edward  Lowndes  and  co. 
Tyger,  Gawin  Burrows,  Jamaica,  Jof.  and  Jonath,  Brooks. 
Telemachus,  T.  Feartlougb,  South  Carolina, Potter  Fletcher. 
Trafford,  Tho.  Goodaker,  Maryland,  Edward  Trafford. 

Tryal,  Peter  Johnfon,  Antigua,  John  Tarlton  and  co. 

Tryal,  Pat.  Harold,  Tortola,  Collins  and  Hartley. 

Vine,  Robert  Makin,  Maryland,  Edward  Lowndes  and  co. 
Volunteer,  Tho.  Naylor,  Jamaica,  Will.  Barker  and  co. 

Upton,  John  Gardiner,  Maryland,  Fofter  Cunliffe  and  fons. 
William,  W.  Nobler,  Maryland,  John  Goodwin  and  fon. 

wu  i  A’ . . »  Maryland,  Edward  Trafford. 

Wheel  of  Fortune,  Thomas  Middleton,  Montferrat,  Fofter 
Cunliffe  and  fons. 


William  and  Robert,  Ja.  Chambers,  Virginia,  J.  Bird  and  co. 
W.Iham  and  Nancy,  W.  Settle, Maryland,  G.  Bradley  and  co. 

V  anen,  Robert  Loxham,  Virginia,  James  Crofbie. 


for  different  parts  of  Europe. 

Ann,  Pat.  Stronge.  ]faac  ancj  Barbara,  Ant.  Pjner 

it.  tt-  i  r  * 


Adventure,  Stephen  Reed. 
Ball,  David  Guthrie. 

Clare,  David  Welch. 
Concord,  John  Barrow. 

Duke  of  Cumberland,  Tof. 
Houfton. 

Diana,  James  Hurft. 

Diana,  Wilfred  Inman. 
Dorothy,  Robert  Moifter. 
Elizabeth,  Alex.  Jolly. 
Endeavour,  W.  Cooke. 
Happy  Chance,  J.  Boggs. 
Hope,  Benjamin  Kirby. 

John  and  Thomas,  Thomas 
Rymer. 


Ifabella,  Henry  Hinde. 
Jennet,  John  Gardner. 

Jane,  Anthony  Cocks. 
Kirkham,  James  Shaw. 
Marquis  of  Rockingham,  W. 
Briggs. 

PrincefsofWales,  J.Kingfton, 

Parker,  John  Harrifon. 
Stadtholder,  John  Johnfon. 
Sufannah,  Robert  Durham. 
Sarah  and  Martha,  Robert  At- 
kinfon. 

Tryal,  Richard  Newton. 

Two  Brothers,  J.  Clements. 
Unity,  Abraham  Williams. 


Veffels  from  Liverpool  in  the  coafting  and  Irifh  trade,  &c. 
[F requently  take  freight  for  different  parts  of  Europe.] 
Abigail,  J.  Mac’loughlane. 

Annabella,  A.  Drumgold. 

Argyle,  J.  Mac’Targot. 

Bidffon,  Chrift.  Hindley. 

Betty  and  Peggy,  W.  More. 

Betty,  Robert  Wallace. 


Betty  and  Peggy,  J.  Marten. 
Boyne,  James  Lampart. 

Betty  and  Peggy,  Am.  Sharp. 
Bank-key,  John  Abram. 
Betty,  Thomas  Ward. 
Charming  Molly,  Nicholas 
Shimmins. 

Charming  Jenny,  G.  Geddas. 
Catherine,  John  Hamilton. 
Dublin  Trader,  G.  Hartwell. 
Dean  Swift,  Dan.  Stringer. 
Dorcas,  Gawan  Hamilton. 
Draper,  Robert  Moor. 
DroghedaMerch.  J.  Hays. 
Duke,  Thomas  Deaz. 

Dreadnought, - Barnes. 

Devonfhire,  John  Janny. 
Ellen,  Daniel  Graham. 
Endeavour,  Richard  Barry. 
Elizabeth  and  Anne,  Wil¬ 
liam  Midgeley. 

Experiment,  Walter  Young. 
Ellinor,  — .  —  — 
Friendfhip,  Alex.  Robb. 

Fair  Play,  Charles  Griffin. 
Gwydier,  Chrift.  Rofhall. 
Game  Cock,  James  Neale. 
George  and  William,  John 
Crocket. 

Hibernia,  And.  Moreton. 
Hawke,  Hugh  Cunning. 
Hopewell,  James  Shuter. 
Henry,  Francis  Ellis. 

John,  William  Wefton. 
Induftry,  Richard  Kenyon. 
John  and  Alice,  William 
Jackfon. 

John,  Matthew  Johnfon. 

John  and  Robert,  J.  Semple. 
John  and  Thomas,  Thomas 
Johnfton. 

Induftry,  John  Moor. 

Judith,  William  Semple. 

Jolly  Cooper,  J.  Robinfon. 
Jane,  James  Heflep. 

Lamb,  William  Carlifle. 
Liverpool,  Sam.  Rimmer. 
Lamb,  Peter  Wright. 

Molly,  John  Moor. 

Mary  Ann,  Jofeph  Furlong. 
Morning  Star,  Sol.  Hog. 

Mary  Jane,  James  Coftollo. 
Martha  and  Mary,  Thomas 
Howel. 


Manchefter,  Rand.  Mac¬ 
Donald. 

Martin,  Thomas  Prieft. 
Martha,  Tho.  MacKewn. 
Margaret,  Sam.  Dawfon. 
Medlicot,  Michael  Chevers. 
Martin,  Jofeph  Maynard. 
Mawberry,  And.  Millar, 
Mary,  Bart.  Murray. 
Margaret,  John  Atkinfon. 
Newton,  John  Cartwright. 
Nancy,  Chrift.  Baker. 

Newry  Trader,  Archibald 
MacDonald. 

Nathaniel,  Parr,  Withers. 
NewDraper,  Edw.  Semple. 
Nancy,  Robert  Stevenfon. 
Owners  Endeavour  James 
Stevenfon. 

Prince  William,  J.  Chifolm. 
Ponfonby,  Rob.  Linnekar. 
Phoenix,  Robert  Johnfon. 
Profperity,  James  Doyle. 
Prince  William,  James  Clin- 
dinen. 

Prince  of  Orange,  Archibald 
MacCombe. 

Prince  Edward, - 

Profperity,  John  Wilfon. 
Prince  William,  Robert  Mac* 
Makin. 

Peggy,  William  Jackfon. 
Peter,  Peter  Swainfon. 

Royal  Oak,  J.  Thompfon. 
Robertand  David,  Hugh  Mac- 
Nabb. 

Rofs,  George  Duncan. 
Refoiution,  J.  Warburton. 
Recovery,  William  Jackfon. 
Stanhope,  Murdock  Mac- 
Ever. 

Succefs,  Charles  Lace. 
Sugar-houfe,  R.  Hughes. 
Salford,  John  Andrews. 
Speedwell,  Nath.  Allen. 
Sea-flower,  Jofeph  Pugmore. 

Sankey, - 

Sally  and  Betty,  Richard 
Hutchinfon. 

True  Love,  Robert  Miller. 
Thomas  and  Nancy,  John 
Brooks. 

Vernon,  John  Burrowdale. 
William,  James  Ward. 
William  and  Betty,  William 
Quirk. 

Worthington,  Sam.  Laog. 
William  and  Sarah,  Adam 
Weer. 

Warrington,  J.  Sherwin. 


Veffels  from  Liverpool  in  the  London  and  cheefe  trade. 


Alexander,  Edw.  Howard. 
Diligence,  Row.  Hunter. 
Deacon,  William  Taylor. 
Elizabeth,  Cha.  Howard. 
Elizabeth  and  Rebecca,  Jof. 
Deane. 

Edward  and  Mary,  John 
Littler. 

Friendfhip,  Sam.  Hunter. 
Halley,  Thomas  Harrifon. 


John  and  Mary,  William 
Barrow. 

Lyon, Edmund  Lyon. 
Manchefter,  Francis  Cooke. 
Nathaniel,  Sam.  Hunter. 
Prince  Henry,  Edw.  Daniel. 
Richmond,  William  Taylor. 
Robert,  John  Salifbury. 
Smith,  Samuel  Salifbury. 

Sally  &  Betty,  Steph.  Serjeant. 

Salmon, 
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Salmon,  Henry  Afhton.  William,  William  Vinor. 
Trout,  John  Urmfon. 

N.  B.  There  are  upwards  of  eighty  river  Hoops  employed  in 
the  fait  trade,  &c.  burthen  from  forty  to  feventy  tons  ; 
and  many  coafters  that  trade  to  Liverpool  conftantly  (not 
here  inferred)  belonging  to  different  ports. 

For  the  inland  trade  of  Liverpool,  fee  the  article  Lanca¬ 
shire. 

From  this  port  we  have  no  other  moment  upon  the  coaft, 
’till  we  come  to  Whitehaven  in  Cumberland  ;  which  is,  in 
particular,  very  eminent  for  the  coal  trade,  great  quantities 
being  conftantly  {hipped  off  here  for  Ireland  ;  infomuch  that 
in  times  of  war  here  are  fometimes  fleets  of  {hips,  containing 
150  or  200  fail  at  a  time,  loaden  with  pit-coal,  and  bound 
for  Dublin  and  other  parts  of  Ireland.  This  trade  alone 
makes  Whitehaven  not  only  populous,  but  wealthy  alfo,  and 
the  adjacent  country  is  by  that  means  much  improved,  a 
great  number  of  people  being  always  maintained,  both  by 
land  and  fea,  in  this  confiderable  branch  of  trade.  But  the 
foreign  commerce  of  this  port  to  America,  and  other  parts,  is 
greatly  advanced  within  thefe  thirty  years,  and  is  daily  in- 
creafing. 

From  hence  to  Solway  Firth,  which  parts  England  and  Scot¬ 
land,  we  fee  nothing  material  upon  the  coaft.  The  city  of 
Carlifle  is,  indeed,  a  fea-port,  but  has  very  little  trade. 

Remarks. 

From  this  fhort  furvey  of  the  coaft  and  fea-ports  of  England, 
and  it’s  fituation  in  regard  to  maritime  commerce,  we  may 
make  a  tolerable  judgment  how  far  nature  feems  to  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  render  it  a  wealthy  and  powerful  trading  nation. 
But,  when  we  confider  the  union  of  England  with  Wales 
and  Scotland,  and  alfo  the  dependency  of  Ireland  on  this 
kingdom,  as  likewife  her  colonies  and  plantations  in  America, 
it  muft  greatly  exalt  our  idea  of  the  advantages  which  England 
hath,  and  yet  may  derive  from  being  fo  happily  circumftanced 
by  conftitution,  as  well  as  fituated  by  nature. 

In  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  the  Englifh  began  to  trade 
to  the  Eaft-Indies  and  to  Turky:  and,  by  the  help  of  the 
Netherlanders  who  fled  hither  for  fhelter,  the  manufacture 
for  bays  and  ferges  was  eftablifhed  in  England.  See  the  arti¬ 
cle  Austrian  Netherlands. 

This  wife  princefs  alfo  greatly  improved  the  coin,  and  ren¬ 
dered  the  naval  force  of  England  confiderable,  in  order  to 
protect  and  advance  her  commercial  interefts.  Her  jealoufy 
of  fupporting  a  fuperiority  at  fea  for  this  important  purpofe 
was  fuch,  that,  although  {he  gave  the  Hollanders  all  the  af- 
fiftance  {he  could  againft  the  Spaniards,  they  were  not  fuffered 
to  build  {hips  of  war.  For  want  of  guarding  againft  which 
in  the  two  fucceeding  reigns,  the  Dutch  became  very  for¬ 
midable  by  fea,  and  difputed  the  dominion  thereof  with 
Cromwell  and  Charles  II. 

This  renowned  princefs  likewife  promoted  the  navigation  and 
commerce  of  her  fubjects,  opened  a  paffage  for  them  into 
both  the  Indies,  and  excited  that  fpirit  which  afterwards  in¬ 
duced  us  to  make  fetrlements  in  the  moft  diftant  parts  of  the 
globe  ;  and,  by  a  wife  and  happy  conjun&ion  of  our  labours 
both  here  and  at  home,  at  once  extended  our  wealth  and  our 
prowefs,  without  the  diminution  of  our  people;  contrary 
to  this  the  effects  of  plantations  made  then  by  other  coun¬ 
tries,  which  have  fuffered  at  home  by  aggrandizing  them- 
felves  abroad  ;  whereas  our  power  at  home  is  conftantly  aug¬ 
mented,  in  proportion  to  the  advantages  derived  from  our 
fettlements  abroad  :  and  to  this  circulation  of  our  commerce 
it  is  in  reality  owing,  that  our  ftrength  is  fo  much  greater, 
our  lands  fo  much  more  valuable,  and  our  wealth  fo  much 
increafed,  as  it  is  fince  that  time  ;  which  has  enabled  us  to 
keep  pace  in  power  with  other  our  neighbouring  nations, 
who  muft  long  fince  have  fwallowed  us  up,  had  our  com¬ 
mercial  interefts  been  negledled,  in  proportion  as  they  have 
purfued  theirs. 

Some  people  have  made  a  diftin&ion  between  the  interefts 
and  the  commerce  of  Great-Britain,  but  this  feems  to  be  a 
diftinftion  without  a  difference;  for  the  intereft  and  the  com¬ 
merce  of  Great- Britain  are  fo  infeparably  united,  that  they 
may  well  be  confidered  as  one  and  the  fame.  For  commerce 
is  that  tie,  by  which  the  feveral,  and  even  the  moft  diftant 
parts  of  this  empire,  are  conneded  and  kept  together,  fo  as 
to  be  rendered  parts  of  the  fame  whole,  and  to  receive  not 
only  conftant  protedion,  but  nourifliment  from  the  vital  parts 
of  our  government. 

Whatever,  therefore,  promotes  and  extends  our  commerce, 
is  confiftent  with  our  true  interefts,  and  whatever  weakens 
it  is  repugnant  thereto.  Confidering  things  in  this  light,  we 
may  derive  from  thence  a  juft  notion  of  the  folid  and  per¬ 
manent  advantage  of  Great-Britain,  with  relation  to  the 
other  powers  of  Europe  ;  and,  by  this  criterion,  be  ever  able 
to  judge,  when  the  real  interefts  of  the  kingdom  are  purfued, 
when  they  are  negleded  and  abandoned. 

If  it  be  true,  that  the  fafety  of  Great-Britain  depends,  chiefly, 
on  her  being  miftrefs  of  the  feas,  and  that  the  trade  of  Britain 
has  never  flourifhed  fo  much,  or  it’s  glory  been  fo  far  ex¬ 
tended,  as  in  thofe  reigns  when  it’s  naval  ftrength  was  prin- 
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tipally  attended  to  ;  it  follows,  that  this  ought,  at  all  tirtleSj 
to  be  the  grand  point  in  view. 

1  o  give  fome  afliftance  on  the  continent,  when  the  liberties 
of  Europe  are  threatened,  is  undoubtedly  right,  provided 
there  be  fuch  an  alliance  formed,  as  is  likely  to  check  and 
fruftate  the  defigns  of  an  ambitious  potentate  ;  but  it  has 
been  the  opinion  of  many  confiderate  men,  that  going  into 
land  wars  ought,  as  much  as  poflible,  to  be  avoided  by 
Great-Britain  ;  becaufe,  as  her  ftrength  is  thereby  divided, 
her  naval  power  muft  be  diminilhed. 

At  it  has,  moreover,  been  found,  by  dear  bought  experience, 
that  dominions  upon  the  continent  coft  more  to  get  and  keep 
than  they  are  worth,  nothing,  but  the  prefervation  of  the  bal* 
lance  of  our  power,  can  induce  Britain  to  intermeddle  at  any 
time  upon  the  continent.  When  this  is  really  in  danger,  and 
ftrong  confederacies  are  formed  for  it’s  fupport*  the  weight  of 
Great-Britain  thrown  into  the  fcale  may  have  glorious  confe- 
quences  ;  but,  if  other  powers  cannot  fee,  or  will  not  heartily 
oppofe  this  danger  which  concerns  them  more  immediately,  it 
feems  the  wifeft  way  for  this  kingdom  to  fave  her  blood  and 
her  treafure,  and  to  provide,  by  augmenting  her  natural  ma¬ 
ritime  ftrength,  which  we  have  feen  her  coafts  will  admit  of, 
againft  the  worft. 


Suppoflng  that,  by  the  fupinefs  or  infatuation  of  other  powers 
on  the  continent,  fome  one  prince  fhould  arrive  at  univerfal 
monarchy,  is  it  not  probable  that  he  would  have  bufinefs 
enough  upon  his  hands,  to  fupport  himfelf  in  his  new  con- 
quefts  ?  If  this  were  not  the  cafe,  and  he  fhould  form  any 
defign  upon  this  ifland,  it  would  require  many  years  to  get 
fuch  a  fleet  together,  as  could  look  that  of  Britain  in  the  face  ? 
And  in  the  mean  time,  by  his  death,  or  many  other  acci¬ 
dents,  might  not  the  pofture  of  affairs  upon  the  continent  be 
entirely  changed?  To  fuppofe  further,  what  can  fcarce  ever 
happen,  but  by  her  own  ill  conduft,  that  the  fuperiority  at 
fea  was  loft,  as  the  invading  fo  populous  an  ifland,  whofe  in¬ 
habitants  are  naturally  brave,  would  be  dangerous  and  very 
expenfive  ;  and  there  is  no  inftance  in  hiftory  of  it’s  being 
ever  conquered,  except  the  people  were  at  variance  amongft 
themfelves,  it  may  be  juftly  prefumed,  that  the  conqueft  of 
Britain  would,  even  then,  be  very  difficult. 

With  regard  to  Germany,  Poland,  and  other  ftates,  which 
have  no  maritime  force,  Great-Britain  has  nothing  to  fear. 
On  the  contrary,  ’tis  for  their  intereft  to  be  upon  good  terms 
with  her,  who  may,  by  caufing  a  diverfion  on  fome  occa- 
fions  in  their  favour,  be  of  good  fervice  to  them. 

It  is  of  importance  for  the  Portugueze  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  this  nation,  not  only  becaufe  of  the  great  confumption  of 
her  produce,  but  becaufe  fhe  is  capable  of  alfifting  them  great¬ 
ly,  in  cafe  of  a  war  with  Spain.  On  the  other  fide,  as  her 
trade  to  Portugal,  if  preferved  upon  the  footing  of  the  treaty  of 
commerce  made  by  Sir  Paul  Methuen,  will  continue  as  it  has 
done,  advantageous,  and  therefore  her  breaking  with  that 
power  would  be  impolitic.  But,  if  the  Portugueze  change 
their  fyftem,  and  in  any  refpeft  violate  or  fuperfede  that  treaty, 
Britain  would  be  under  the  neceflity  of  retaliating  upon  them, 
and  fupplying  herfelf  with  the  produce,  which  Ihe  at  prefent 
takes  from  that  kingdom  ;  the  practicability  of  which  I  {hall 
endeavour  to  demonftrate  in  it’s  place. 

The  naval  force  of  Spain  bears  no  proportion  to  that  of  Bri¬ 
tain  ;  yet,  while  the  confumption  of  Britifh  commodities  is 
great,  both  in  New  and  Old  Spain,  it  is  for  our  intereft  to 
continue  in  amity  with  that  nation  :  befides,  no  ports  are 
more  convenient  for  annoying  the  Englifti  trade  by  privateers, 
than  thofe  of  Spain.  But,  if  the  court  ofMadrid  change  their 
plan  of  policy,  and  virtually  render  null  and  ineffectual  all  trea¬ 
ties  of  commerce  that  have  long  fubfifted  between  England 
and  Spain,  we  {hall  doubtlefs  be  under  the  neceflity  alfo  of 
changing  our  commercial  meafures,  in  order  to  render  all  their 
fchemes  of  trade  abortive,  which  may  prove  detrimental  to 
thefe  kingdoms :  and,  how  far  we  really  have  that  in  our 
power,  we  {hall  labour  to  evince  in  the  fequel  of  this  work. 
Our  affairs  with  the  crown  of  Spain  have  been  long  in  a  per¬ 
plexed  fituation,  notwithftanding  it  is  generally  thought  the 
Spanifh  minifters  have  fuch  true  notions  of  the  intereft  of  their 
own  nation,  as  to  be  perfuaded,  that  nothing  concerns  them 
more  than  to  live  upon  good  terms  with  Great-Britain.  It  is 
our  intereft  likewife,  without  queftion,  to  live  in  a  perfeCt 
correfpondence  with  that  court ;  and,  therefore,  no  pains 
ought  to  be  fpared  that  are  requisite  to  remove  all  jeaiouftes 
and  difeontents  on  both  fides. 

It  was  hoped,  that  this  would  have  been  effe&ually  done  by 
the  definitive  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  ;  but  it  feems  that 
the  neceflity  of  reftoring  the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  made  it 
eligible  to  conclude  that  treaty,  without  adjufting  the  diffe¬ 
rences  between  the  Britifh  and  Spanifh  courts,  which  were 
left  to  a  particular  negociation  ;  that  we  are  yet  to  expeCf  an 
abfolute  conclufion  of  the  moft  effential  part  of  this  important 
bufinefs :  which,  as  it  has  proceeded  flowly,  we  have  good 
ground  to  apprehend,  will,  when  it  is  brought  to  a  determina¬ 
tion,  fettle  the  terms  of  correfpondence  to  the  mutual  fatisfac- 
tion  of  both  nations. 

Delays  are  very  difagreeable  in  all  points  of  national  concern, 
more  efpecially  fo  in  points  of  great  confequence,  fuch  as  this 
undoubtedly  is,  both  to  us  and  to  the  Spaniards.  Yet  after 
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all,  if,  by  bearing  with  thefe  delays,  things  can  be  adjufted, 
fo  as  to  leave  no  grounds  for  future  difputes  ;  inftead  of  patch¬ 
ing  up  expedient  agreements  to  ferve  a  prefent  turn,  which 
never  afford  content  to  either  party,  and  are  feldom  long  ob- 
ferved,  we  fhall  have  good  caufe  to  excufe  thofe  delays,  and 
to  be  well  pleafed  with  the  final  iffue  of  them. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  have  the  fatisfadfion  of  knowing,  that 
at  length  the  fyffem  of  expedients  is  exploded  ;  for,  if  there 
had  been  the  leaf!  intention  of  returning  to  that  fort  of  prac¬ 
tice,  we  might  doubtiefs  have  had  fometbing  of  that  kind  long 
ago.  It  was  certainly  better  to  treat  with  clearnefsand  dig¬ 
nity,  to  explain  and  go  to  the  bottom  of  grievances  on  both 
fides,  that  both  old  and  frefh  wounds  might  be  thoroughly 
healed,  and  not  fkinned  over,  that  our  minifters  may  have  a 
full,  explicit,  and  well  concerted  treaty  for  their  guide,  upon 
which  the  fubjedts  of  both  crowns  may  rely,  without  any 
doubts  as  to  the  fenfe  of  the  remaining  articles,  or  any  fears 
of  their  not  being  punctually  executed. 


Remarks, 

We  waited  for  this  well-grounded  and  conclufive  adjuffment 
of  affairs  between  Great-Britain  and  Spain,  ’till  the  laft  war 
broke  out  between  England  and  France  ;  and  inftead  of  mat¬ 
ters  being  fettled  between  us  and  Spain,  they  joined  France 
againff  us,  as  was  repeatedly  fufpedted  throughout  this  work, 
would  have  been  the  cafe.  This  jundlion  of  Spain  with 
France,  coft  them  the  lofs  of  the  Havannah,  and  in  confe- 
quence  thereof,  the  abfolute  ceftion  of  Florida  to  Great-Bri¬ 
tain,  by  the  definitive  treaty  of  1763.  See  America,  Bri¬ 
tish  America,  Spanish  America. 

Notwitliftanding  that  Prance  is  near  three  times  as  large  as 
Great-Britain,  her  maritime  force  could  never  yet  come  in 
abfolute  competition,  with  that  of  England:  which  is,  per¬ 
haps,  in  a  great  meafure,  owing  to  the  number  of  troops 
kept  up  in  France,  for  fupporting  arbitrary  power,  and  gar- 
rifonrng  an  extenfive  frontier.  While  fo  many  hands  are 
thus  employed,  and  no  innovation  takes  place  in  the  confti- 
tution  cf  that  kingdom,  which  might  greatly  augment  it’s 
maritime  power,  we  fhall  be  able  to  deal  with  them  ;  and 
specially  fo,  if  we  can  ftir  up  a  conftant  jealoufy  betwixt 
Prance  and  the  neighbouring  powers,  and  prevent,  if  it  can 
be  done  with  fafety  to  ourfelves,  all  further  aequifitions  of 
the  French  in  the  Low  Countries ;  for,  if  France  (hould  ap¬ 
ply  herfelf  to  the  improving  her  marine,  fome  ports  there 
would  be  very  ferviceable  for  that  purpofe  :  and,  if  this  was 
not  done,  Britain  might,  by  being  in  poffeffion  of  them,  lofe 
the  trade  carried  on  into,  and  through  Flanders. 

Gertain  it  is,  that  let  whatever  public  meafures  be  carrying 
on  in  France  at  this  conjundlure  (and,  perhaps,  only  to  blind 
the  eyes  of  the  reft  of  Europe),  yet  ’tis  certain  they  do  not 
lofe  fight  of  the  great  point  of  advancing  their  maritime  power. 
For  the  wife  ft  heads  in  that  kingdom,  amidft  ail  their  pre¬ 
tended  confufion,  which  may  probably  terminate  to  our  high 
di  fad  vantage,  are  ufing  their  utmoft  efforts  to  eftabiilh,  if 
poflible,  a  naval  power,  equal,  if  not  fuperior  to  others,  in 
order  to  ravifh  from  us  our  commerce,  and  one  day  to  ftrike 
a  blow  that  may  be  fatal  to  thefe  kingdoms. 

Ought  not  this,  therefore,  to  put  us  upon  our  guard  ;  ought 
it  not  to  roufe  and  animate  us  to  make  ufe,  in  time,  of  thofe 
advantages,  which,  by  the  favour  of  the  happy  fituation  of 
our  coafts,  we  at  prefent  pofTefs,  that  the  like  fpirit  fhouid 
fteadily  take  place  in  this  kingdom,  as  hath  been  raifing  in 
France  ever  fince  the  conclufion  of  the  late  peace.  For,  fince 
that  period,  there  is  not  a  port  in  France  where  they  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  fhip- building,  but  more  or  lefs  have  been  put  upon 
the  ftocks ;  others  alfo  built  in  America,  and  many  of  our 
own  fhips  employed  in  the  late  war  purchafed  by  them,  and 
every  magazine  in  the  kingdom  filled  with  naval  ftores.  Tc 
what  end  can  thefe  preparations  be  made  in  times  of  peace; 
F)o  we  not  well  know,  that  the  French  in  the  late  war  experi¬ 
enced  their  royal  navy  was  not  able  to  ftand  in  competition 
with  ours ;  and,  therefore,  from  the  day  of  the  peace  of  Aix  la 
Chapelle  being  concluded,  they  have  moft  afl'urediy  been  ih- 
creafing  their  marine,  in  order  to  obtain  that  fuperiority  by  fea, 
which  they  found  themfeives  deficient  in  during  the  late  war. 
If,  by  expofmg  the  meafures  of  this  rival  nation  in  their  true 
light,  I  can  any  way  contribute  to  the  infpiring  my  country¬ 
men  with  a  generous  refolution  to  fupport  their  trade,  to 
maintain  their  reputation  in  maritime  affairs,  and  to  keep  a 
vigilant  eye  over  the  ambitious  and  reftlefs  views  of  this 
naughty  neighbour,  my  end  will  be  fully  anfwcred  ;  but,  whe¬ 
ther  I  am  fo  fortunate  or  not,  it  will  be  fome  confoiation  to 
me  that  I  have  done  my  duty  ;  that  I  have  fhewn,  and  fhall 
more  eftedtually  fhew,  from  fads  inconteftable,  the  danger 

dieVwhiil8  feal!y  m,L  the  caufesof  that  danger,  and  the  reme- 
G,  ougnt  to  be  timely  applied  to  prevent  it. 

*  fL°TVeh  hath  id°nf  me  the  honour  to  attend  ^  the  feries  of 
daborate  W  ?  y  C3ndidly  laid  before  the  Public  in  this 
regard  to  B  e  ’  ^  CVmGe,the  policy  of  France,  in 

beW  rhp  commercial  and  maritime  interefts,  can  never 
believe  that  our  fears  are  groundlefs  and  imaginary  :  and  what 

Pr°0f  that  they  »ot  fo!  is  the  te 
of  the  negotiations  between  us  and  France  fince  the  oeace  • 
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they  have  hitherto  added  honourably  by  this  nation,  and  ma- 
nifefted  any  cordial  and  fincere  intentions  to  render  the  pa¬ 
cification  folid  and  permanent  on  their  fide,  though  the  couit 
of  London  has  done  every  thing  on  their  part  towards  that  fa- 
lutary  end. 

An  inveterate  hatred,  or  a  perpetual  oppofition  to  France,  is 
a  maxim  that  was  never  laid  down  by  any  wife  Englifh  ftatef- 
man,  and  ought  never  to  be  received  and  countenanced.  In 
queen  Elizabeth’s  time  we  alfifted  the  prefent  reigning  fami¬ 
ly,  and  medals  were  ftruck  with  the  arms  of  England,  France, 
and  Holland,  as  powers  whofe  interefts  were  thoroughly 
united,  and  at  that  time  they  were  fo ;  and  our  regard  for 
the  French  was  as  well  founded  then,  as  that  which  we  teftify 
for  the  houfe  of  Auftria  is  now..' 

The  caufe  that  we  are  humbly  ambitious  to  fupport,  is  the 
caufe  of  our  trade  and  of  our  liberties:  I  am  perfuaded  that  this 
nation  nath  no  innate,  hereditary,  and  groundlefs  averfion  to 
the  French  nation  ;  for,  were  their  minifters  as  upright  and 
fincere  in  their  treaties  and  negotiations,  as  the  people  in 
general  are  ingenious,  induftrious,  honourable,  wife,  and  po¬ 
litic,  both  nations  might  purfue  the  peaceful  arts  of  commerce, 
and  make  the  fubjedfs  of  both  contribute  to  the  reciprocal  pros¬ 
perity  and  happinefs  of  each  other:  they  might,  perhaps,  fo 
condudi  their  fyftems  of  policy,  as  not  fo  much  to  interfere  with 
each  other  in  their  concerns  of  trade  as  they  at  prefent  do;  for 
this  creates  jealoufies  and  heart-burnings  between  the  two  na¬ 
tions,  and  ’tis  to  be  feared  ever  will  do  fo,  while  this  is  the  cafe. 
But,  whenever  their  ftatefmen  fhall  abandon  that  plan,  which 
they  have  fo  many  years  fteadily  purfued,  and  which  is  dan¬ 
gerous  and  deftruddive,  in  it’s  nature,  even  to  themfeives  as 
well  as  others,  they  will  infallibly  difarm  us ;  they  will  extrn- 
guifh  that  animofity,  which  their  boundlefs  ambition,  and  not 
our  obftinacy  or  perverfenefs,  has  excited. 

There  have  been,  within  the  memory  of  the  prefent  genera¬ 
tion,  certain  feafons,  in  which  the  French  minifters  either 
really  or  feemingly  laid  aftde  thefe  Schemes,  and  affected  to 
aift;  upon  other  principles,  that  very  foon  produced  an  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  condudd  of  other  powers  towards  them,  which 
fully  juftifies  this  obfervation ;  and  therefore  their  politicians 
have  no  juft  grounds  for  imputing  to  the  fiercenefs  of  our 
manners,  or  an  hereditary  hatred  towards  their  country,  that 
alacrity  we  have  fhewn  in  entering  into  all  alliances  againft 
them,  but  ought  rather  to  afcribe  it  to  that  rectitude  of  judg¬ 
ment,  which  is  ‘natural  to  a  free  people,  and  which  will  al¬ 
ways  appear  amongft  us,  as  long  as  we  continue  free. 

Although  the  northern  powers  are  not  to  be  dreaded  by  Bri¬ 
tain,  it  is  for  her  intereft  to  fupport  the  ballance  of  power  be¬ 
twixt  them;  becaufe,  if  any  one  was  mafter  of  the  Baltic,  he 
might  obftrudt  her  trade  there,  and  in  the  end  vie  with  the 
naval  force  of  this  nation. 

The  land  force  of  Holland  being  greatly  inferior,  and  the 
marine  not  equal  to  that  of  England,  ’tis  not  likely  the 
Dutch  fhouid  break  with  Great-Britain.  On  the  other  fide, 
as  the  Hollanders  are  rivals  to  this  kingdom  by  fea  and  in 
trade,  the  conduct  of  queen  Elizabeth,  who  conftantly  fup- 
ported  that  republic,  yet  took  care  to  prevent  it’s  becoming 
too  formidable  by  fea,  feems  the  wifeft  meafures  that  can  be 
purfued  by  Britain  :  for  the  falling  of  the  United  Provinces, 
into  other  hands,  might  prove  a  terrible  blow  to  the  Proteftant 
religion,  and  in  the  end  deftruddive  of  the  commerce  of  Great- 
Britain. 

The  ballance  in  Italy  is  judged  to  concern  us  more  remotely, 
notwithftanding  which,  we  have  hitherto  fhewn  a  juft  and 
laudable  regard  to  that  likewife  ;  and,  indeed,  diftance  in 
this  refpedd  is  of  little  confequence,  more  efpecially  to  a  ma¬ 
ritime  power.  Our  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  in 
the  Levant,  is  of  very  high  importance  ;  and  we  cannot  but 
be  fenfible,  that  whatever  alterations  have  been  felt  in  the 
Italian  ballance,  have  alfo  affedded  thofe  branches  of  our 
commerce  in  a  very  fenfible  degree  ;  fo  that  whatever  fteps 
we  have  taken,  either  during  the  continuance  of  peace  by  ne¬ 
gotiations,  or  in  time  of  war,  by  fupporting  the  only  prince 
in  Italy,  who  declared  for  the  common  caufe,  and  was  true 
to  his  own  interefts,  which  were  likewife  ours,  were  cer¬ 
tainly  right  and  juft  meafures,  and  have  no  doubt  left  thofe 
impreffions,  which  will  never  be  obliterated  by  any  arts  or  in¬ 
trigues.  Whether  the  affair  of  Corfica  may  not  deferve  the 
regard  of  this  nation  in  paidcular,  is  fubmitted  to  confidera- 
tion  ;  and,  whether  a  certain  unfortunate  nobleman,  who  was 
crowned  king  of  that  ifland,  might  not  be  inftrumental  to  pre¬ 
vent  thofe  people  from  coming  under  the  dominion  of  the 
houle  of  Bourbon  in  any  fhape  whatever,  may  poflibly  merit 
the  regard  oi  the  maritime  powers  before  it  is  too  late.  The 
injuries  our  merchants  are  liable  to  from  the  infults  offered  to 
the  nation  by  the  coriairs  of  Barbary,  will  not  allow  us  to 
doubt,  that  it  is  our  true  intereft  to  keep  the  Italian  ftates 
firmly  united  to  us  ;  that,  when  occafion  requires,  they  may 
afford  us  all  the  conveniencies  in  their  power  towards  chaftifmg 
thefe  barbarians,  as  our  ufing  vigorous  meafures  in  fucll  cafes, 
and  fending  a  powerful  fleet  into  the  Mediterranean,  will  con¬ 
tribute  more  to  keep  them  in  awe,  and  make  us  refpedded  by 
the  Italian  potentates,  as  well  as  to  obtain  juftjce  from  thefe 
piratical  governments;  which  is  fcarce  to  be  expedded  from 
mild  and  temporary  meafures. 


The 
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The  many  alterations  th-at  happen  daily  in  the  world,  afford  ■ 
and  will  always  afford,  fufficient  reafons  for  exerting  our¬ 
felves,  not  without  hazard  and  expence,  in  favour  of  fome 
or  other  of  our  allies  ;  which,  however,  muft  be  done,  and 
done  with  fpirit  and  chearfulnefs,  if  we  will  remain  a  free, 
a  great,  and  a  refpeXabie  people.  It  is  in  vain  to  hope  to 
maintain  our  charaXer  by  a  felfifh  and  furly,  or  by  a  lukewarm 
and  inactive  behaviour  ;  if  we  reafon  ever  fo  little  with  our- 
felves,  we  may  be  fatisfied  of  this  ;  if  we  confult  hiftory, 
hiftory  will  convince  us ;  if  we  have  recourfe  to  experience, 
experience  will  read  us  the  fame  leXure. 

Neither  ought  we  to  confider  what  we  do  as  any  burthen  or 
inconvenience,  fmce  it  arifes  from  the  rank  and  figure  we 
make  in  the  world,  from  thofe  connexions  which  have  been 
the  fruit  of  our  fignificancy,  and  by  which  that  is  upheld  and 
fecured.  In  fhort,  when  we  fuccour  our  neighbours,  we 
do  it  from  a  principle  of  juftice  to  ourfelves  ;  we  flourifh 
chiefly  from  the  commerce  that  we  have  with  them  ;  and, 
having  thus  a  flake  in  their  welfare,  it  is  really  confulting  our 
own  intereft,  when  we  fulfil  thofe  prefervative  engagements 
that  were  entered  into,  on  account  of  that  flake;  and  there¬ 
fore,  inftead  of  repining  that  we  are  obliged  to  it,  we  ought 
to  rejoice  that  it  is  in  our  power,  and  fhew  by  our  alacrity, 
how  much  it  is  in  our  will. 

Thefe  are  the  general  principles  of  Britifh  policy,  deduced 
from  our  paft  tranfaXions  ;  which,  after  having  been  often 
deliberately  and  iolemnly  examined  in  the  wifeft  and  greateft 
affemblies  in  this  nation,  have  received  repeated,  as  well  as 
public  fanXions  ;  fo  that,  if  private  men  err  in  adopting  them, 
it  will  be  very  difficult  to  eftablifh  other  maxims  which  are 
attended  with  clearer  evidence,  and  fupported  by  better  au¬ 
thority. 

In  order  the  better  to  judge  of  the  true  intereft  of  thefe  king¬ 
doms  in  regard  to  it’s  trade,  and  where  the  ballance  really 
lies  with  all  nations,  we  refer  to  the  articles  Britain,  or 
Great-Britain,  and  British  America,  and  fo  fuch 
other  heads  alfo  as  are  there  intimated. 

Remark. 

The  foregoing  obfervations  being  drawn  up  juft  after  the 
peace  of  Aix  la  Chapeile,  and  prognofticating  what  has  fince 
happened  by  the  laft  war,  we  think  it  of  fome  utility  to  let 
them  remain  unaltered,  that  pofterity  may  the  better  judge 
from  time  to  time  of  the  conduX  of  England  and  France,  and 
other  powers,  towards  each  other.  And  it  is  obfervable  that, 
indeed,  whatever  we  prejudged  to  be  the  confequence  of  the 
meafures  taken  by  France  in  North-America,  and  the 
alarms  we  received  there  foon  after  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Cha¬ 
peile,  has  come  to  pafs :  and  this  judgment  we  made  was 
formed  from  a  vigilant  attention  to  the  drift  and  tenour  of  their 
whole  conduX4  And  they  muft  acknowledge,  that  it  has  been 
wholly  owing  to  their  reftlefs  and  infidious  politics  to  diftrefs 
and  injure  this  nation,  that  they  have  at  length  obliged  us  to 
extirpate  them  from  all  Canada  and  it’s  Dependencies, 
and  poffeffed  ourfelves  of  C A  p  e  Br  e  t  o  n,  to  awe  them  for  the 
future  in  this  part  of  the  world.  From  the  fame  principle  of 
future  fecurity  to  the  fouthern  parts  of  our  continental  colo¬ 
nies,  we  have  annexed  Florida  to  the  crown  of  England,  and 
obtain  St  Auguftine,  Penfacola,  and  Mobille,  and  the  free¬ 
dom  of  navigation  in  the  Mississippi,  by  the  Definitive 
Treaty  of  1763.  See  America. 

Of  the  monies  of  England,  both  real  and  imaginary,  with 
relation  to  praXical  trade. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  London,  the  metropolis  of  England, 
and  throughout  the  Britifh  dominions,  in  pounds,  fhillings, 
pence,  and  farthings :  4  farthings  they  reckon  equal  to  one 
penny,  12  pence  to  a  {hilling,  and  20  fhillings  to  a  pound. 

The  money  of  this  kingdom,  as  well  as  that  of  mod  others 
in  Europe,  is  imaginary  as  well  as  real.  By  the  imaginary 
is  meant  all  the  denominations  which  are  made  ufe  of  to  ex- 
prefs  any  fum  of  money,  which  is  not  the  juft  value  of  any 
real  fpecies  of  copper,  ftlver,  gold,  or  any  other  metal ;  as 
a  pound,  a  mark,  an  angel,  a  noble,  &c.  thefe  being  all 
imaginary,  becaufe  there  are  no  fuch  fpecies  at  this  time  cur¬ 
rent;  a  pound  being  the  value  of  20  s.  a  mark  13s.  4d.  an 
angel  10s.  a  noble  6s.  8d. — Real  money  is  any  real  fpe¬ 
cies,  or  pieces  of  money,  current  in  payment  at  a  certain  rate, 
as  a  guinea,  a  crown,'  a  {hilling,  &c.  * 

*  We  fliould  not  be  fo  minute  in  thefe  things,  was  it  not  for 
the  latisfaftion  of  foreigners,  who  have  encouraged  this 
work  as  much  as  our  natives. 

The  copper  monies  current  in  England  are,  a  farthing  and  an 
halfpenny  ;  two  of  the  former  being  equal  to  one  of  the  latter. 

^  he  filver  monies  are,  thole  valued  at  a  penny,  two-pence, 
three-pence,  four-pence,  fix-pence,  and  twelve-pence,  or 
one  fhilling ;  a  piece  at  2  s.  6  d.  called  half  a  crown,  and  a 
piece  at  5  s.  called  a  crown-piece. — This  filver  coin  is  of  the 
ftandard  of  11  oz.  2  dwts.  Troy,  fine,  called  fterling. 

The  gold  coin  is  of  22  carats  fine,  which  is  the  ftandard 
thereof.  The  fpecies  hereof  are,  a  piece  called  a  guinea, 
valued  at  21  s.  an  half-guinea,  at  ics.  6d.  a  quarter-guinea, 
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Valued  at  5s.  3d.  The  quarter-guineas  were  only  coined  in 
the  reign  of  king  George  I.  and  were  fo  few,  that  they  are 
rare  )  to  be  met  with  but  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  The 
1  ver  pence,  two-pence,  three-pence,  and  groats,  are  not  fo 
uncommon  as  the  quarter-guineas. 

Remark. 

As  there  are  variety  of  ufeful  queftions  relating  to  the  weight, 
finenefs,  and  valuation  of  gold  and  filver,  which  may  be  re¬ 
vived  by  knowing  the  proportions  they  bear  to  each  other  I 
would  refer  the  reader  to  our  articles  of  Bullion,  Coin 
Gold,  and  Silver. 

\ 

Of  the  weights  of  England,  and  it’s  dependencies. 

The  mod  common  ufed  throughout  the  kingdom  are  the  Troy 
and  the  averdupoife  weight.  The  Troy  is  divided  as  fol¬ 
lows,  24  grains  mm  to  a  penny-weight,  20  penny-weights  = 
an  ounce,  and  12  ounces  —  a  pound,  d  hefe  weights  are 
ufed  for  bread,  gold,  filver,  and  medicines.— Eight  pounds 
Troy  is  a  gallon,  16  lb.  a  peck,  and  641b.  abufhel;  where¬ 
by  weight  and  meafure  are  reduced  into  each  other. 

Wet  meafure  is  alfo  derived  from  this  pound  Troy,  both  on 
land  and  on  {hip-board,  as  alfo  grain  and  corn,  as  before  ; 
for  thefe  12  ounces,  made  into  a  concave  meafure,  is  called  a 
pint;  eight  of  thefe  pints  make  a  gallon  (containing  231  cubi¬ 
cal  inches)  of  wine,  brandy,  cyder,  &c.  according  to  the  ftan¬ 
dard  of  the  Englifh  Exchequer:  whence  is  drawn  the  excife- 
meafure  of  all  vendible  calks :  a  hogfhead  is  to  contain  63 
gallons,  a  tierce  42  gallons,  a  pipe  126  gallons,  and  a  ton 
252  gallons,  and  weighs  18901b.  avoirdupoife,  or  2016  lb. 
Troy. 

Of  the  refiners  weights  in  England. 

Thefe  are  ftilla  part  of  the  Troy,  the  lead  of  which  is  a  blank, 
24  of  which  make  a  periot,  20  periots  a  mite,  20  mites  a  grain, 
&c.  and  what  they  denominate  carats,  are  the  part  of  a 
pound,  an  ounce,  or  any  other  weight.  See  the  articles  Al¬ 
lay,  Assay,  Gold,  Silver,  Refining. 

Of  the  jewellers  weights  in  England. 

Thofe  ufed  in  the  weighing  of  jewels,  and  other  precious 
ftones,  are  the  parts  of  an  ounce  T.  roy  :  they  divide  that 
ounce  into  152  parts,  which  are  called  carats ;  thefe  carats 
are  again  fubdivided  into  grains,  or  £  quarters,  and  into 
16 »  f*>  6A4.>  &c.  parts.  See  the  article  Diamond. 

Of  the  avoirdupoife  weight. 

In  this  weight  we  reckon  r6  drachms  cm  1  ounce,  16  ounces 
—  1  pound,  28  pounds  cm  1  quarter  of  an  hundred  weight,  or 
of  1 12  lb.  and  20  hundred  weight  mm  1  ton  weight. 

This  weight  is  ufed  for  all  grofs  goods,  fuch  as  fugar,  hemp, 
flax,  butter,  cheefe,  Sic.  of  which  there  are  three  quintals, 
viz.  (1.)  Of  a  100  lb.  by  which  fugars,  &c.  are  bought  and 
fold  in  the  Englifh  fettlements  in  America.  (2.)  Of  112  lb. 
by  which  all  grofs  goods  are  weighed  throughout  England. 
(3.)  120  lb.  called  the  ftannary  hundred,  by  which  tin,  &c. 
is  weighed  to  the  king’s  farmers.  Wuol  is  commonly  bought 
by  the  tod. — 7  lb.  averdupoife  mm  1  clove,  14  lb.  mm  a  ftone, 
28  lb.  me  tod,  i82lb.  mm  a  wey,  364  lb.  cm:  a  feck,  430  lb.  mm  a 
laft ;  i.  e.  2  cloves  cm  1  ftone,  2  ftone  ccc  a  tod,  6|  tods  mm  a 
wey,  2  weys  mm  1  fack,  and  12  facks  mm  a  laft  :  but,  when  it  is 
ftapled  or  iorted,  it  is  fold  by  the  pack,  containing  6  fcore, 
or  120  lb.  Lead  is  fold  by  the  fodder,  and  a  load  mm  175  lb, 

A  fodder  at  London  mm  19 1  C.  wt.  1 

at  Newcaftle  mm  21  >  1 12  lb.  to  the  C.  wt. 

at  Stockton  mm  22  J 

at  Hull  mm  19  i  C.  ftannary  wt.  of  120  lb.  to 

the  C. 

From  this  pound  avoirdupoife  of  16  ounces,  there  are  formed 
other  weights  ;  a  ftone  of  7  lb.  81b.  141b.  16  lb.  20  lb.  and 
fometimes,  a  clove  of  7  lb.  8  lb.  and  10  lb.  and  fometimes, 
a  tod  of  20  lb.  281b.  32  lb.  &c. 

Raw  filk  from  Perfia  and  Turky  is  fold  by  this  pound,  but 
a  pound  mm  24  ounces,  or  1  j  lb. 

Gun-powder,  100  lb.  avoirdupoife  mm  a  barrel,  24  barrels  mm 
a  laft. 

Of  freighting  of  fhips.  The  term  ton  ufed  upon  this  oc- 
cafion,  fignifies  2000  lb.  weight ;  when  it  is  Laid  that  a  ftup 
is  fo  many  tons  burden,  it  is  to  be  underftood  that  i£  carries 
fo  many  times  2000  lb.  weight. — 1  hefe  tons,  however,  are 
different,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  goods. — By  weight 
they  generally  allow  2000  lb.  avoirdupoife,  but  for  bulky 
goods  they  make  fome  abatement  of  the  weight. — By  mea¬ 
fure,  there  is  generally  allowed  to  the  ton  two  pipes  or  butts 
of  wine,  fo  many  pieces  of  brandy,  fo  many  barrels  of  her¬ 
rings,  _fo  many  butts  of  oil,  &c.  for  barrelled  goods,  and 
fometimes  by  the  C.  wt. — But  for  bale  goods,  boxes  and 
cafes,  Sic.  they  generally  reckon  40  cubical  feet  to  the  ton. 
In  Holland  and  the  northern  countries  they  reckon  their 
freight  by  lafts,  which  are  two  Engiifti  tons,  or  4000  lb. 
weight ;  and  all  contraXs  are  made  at  fo  much  per  laft. 

2  Meafures 
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Meafures  for  linen,  filk,  woollen,  &c. 

Thofe  moft  in  ufe  throughput  the  kingdom  of  England  are  of 
three  kinds,  viz.  (i.)  The  yard,  which  contains  16  nails,  or 
36  inches;  and  by  this  yard  all  forts  of  woollen  cloths,  wrought 
iilks,  many  kinds  of  linens,  tape.  &c.  are  meafured  and 
fold.  (2.)  The  Englifh  ell,  containing  20  nails,  or  45  inches ; 
and  this  is  of  ufe  chiefly  in  meafuring  thofe  linens  called 
hollands.  (3.)  The  Flemifh  ell,  for  meafuring  tapeftry,  con¬ 
taining  12  nails,  or  27  inches. 


Of  fuel. 


Thefe,  according  to  the  ftatute,  are  coals  and  wood. — Of 
coals,  36  bufhels  =  1  chaldron,  and,  on  fhipboard,  21  chal¬ 
dron  r=  to  a  fcore,  and  112  lb.  avoirdupoife  z=  an  hundred 
weight,  8  chaldron  at  Newcaftle  =:  about  15  at  London. 
"Wood  fuel  is  afflzed  into  fh ids,  billets,  faggots,  fall  wood, 
and  cord  wood.  A  fhid  is  to  be  4  feet  long,  and,  according 
as  they  are  marked  and  notched,  their  proportion  muft  be  in 
the  girth  ;  viz.  if  they  have  but  one  notch,  the  muft  be  16 
inches  in  the  girth  ;  if  2  notches,  23  inches  ;  if  3  notches, 
28  inches ;  if  4  notches,  33  inches ;  and,  if  5  notches,  38 
inches  about. — Billets  are  to  be  3  feet  long,  of  which  there 
fhould  be  three  forts,  viz.  a  Angle,  a  cafk,  and  a  cafk  of  two; 
the  firft  is  7  inches,  the  fecond  10  inches,  and  the  third  14 
inches  about :  they  are  fold  by  the  hundred  or  five  fcore.-— 
Faggots  are  to  be  3  feet  long,  and  at  the  band  24  inches 
about,  befides  the  knot:  of  fuch  faggots  50  go  to  the  load. 

1 — Bavins  and  fpray-wood  are  fold  by  the  hundred,  which  are 
accounted  a  load. — Cord-wood  is  the  bigger  fort  of  fire¬ 
wood,  and  it  is  meafured  by  a  cord  or  line,  whereof  there 
are  two  meafures ;  that  of  14  feet  in  length,  3  feet  in  breadth, 
and  3  feet  in  height. — The  other  is  eight  feet  in  length,  4  feet 
in  height,  and  4  in  breadth. 


Of  corn  meafure. 


or 
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gallons. 


The  gallon  is  found,  by  the  ftatutes  of  England,  to  hold  8 
pints,  and  to  weigh  8  pounds  Troy. 

2  gallons  a  peck  =  x6  lb.  or  pints,  or  =  2 
4  pecks  rr  a  buftiel  —  64, 

2  bufhels  =  a  ftrike  =  128, 

2  ftrikes  a  coomb  =  256, 

2  coombs  =  a  quart  =:  512, 

6  quarters  —  a  wey  —  3072, 

10  quarters  =  a  laft  =  5120, 


However,  a  ton  of  wheat  in  London  commonly  weighs, 
avoirdupoife  weight,  between  2200  and  2500  lb. — Of  rye, 
between  2100  and  2240  lb. — Of  barley,  between  1709  and 
1800  lb.  Corn  is  ufually  fold  in  England  by  the  quarter  :  5 
quarters  are  commonly  reckoned  to  a  ton  in  freight :  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  above  Troy  weight,  a  ton  of  corn  weighs  2400  lb. 
avoirdupoife  weight. 


Of  fait  meafure. 

Salt  is  fold  from  the  pits  by  weight,  reckoning  7  lb.  avoir- 
dupoife  to  a  gallon,  56  lb.  to  the  bufhel,  and  42  bufhels  to 
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the  ton  for  freight :  5  bufhels  is  one  fack,  and  4  hundred  1 
weight  is  one  quarter.  a 


Long  meafure. 

For  *;mber,  horfes.  Sic.  3  barley-corns  =  1  inch,  4  incites 
is  one  hand  horfe-meafure,  12  inches  is  1  foot,  5  feet  a  geo 
metrical  pace,  6  fee t  a  fathom,  and  16  i  feet  a  pole,  or  perch  * 
40  poles  a  furlong,  8  furlongs  are  one  mile,  ftatute  meafure.  ’ 
i  he  pole,  or  perch,  differs  from  the  above  meafure  in  feveral 
parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Land  Meafure.  Nine  fquare  feet  is  one  fquare  yard,  272  fquare 
feet  is  one  fquare  pole,  or  perch,  40  fquares  poles  is  one 
fquare  rood,  and  4  fquare  rood  is  1  fquare  acre,  and  640  fquare 
acres  is  one  fqhare  mile,  according  to  the  ftatute  meafure  ©f 
this  kingdom. 


Of  ale  and  beer  meafure. 

2  Pints  ==  1  quart,  4  quarts  =  1  gallon,  to  contain  282  cu* 
ical  inches,  and  holds  10  pounds  3  ounces  avoirdupoife 

-rain  waterj  8  gallons=  1  firkin  of  ale,  2  firkins 
_i  kilderkin,  2  kilderkins  =  1  barrel,  12  barrels  =  laft. 

Of  beer,  9  gallons  =  I  firkin,  2  fuch  firkins  =  1  kilderkin 
2kilderkins  =  1  barrel,  li  barrel  =  l  hogfhead,  2  hogfheads 
—  pipe,  or  but,  and  2  pipes,  or  buts  ==  I  ton. 


Of  wine,  brandy,  cyder.  Sic.  meafure. 

2  Pints  =  1  quart,  2  quarts  =  1  pottle,  2  pottles  =  1  gallon, 
containing  231  cubical  inches,  and  holds  8  pounds,  1  ounce, 
4  drachms,  avoirdupoife  weight,  of  rain  water;  18  aallonj 
1  ftatute  rundlet,  42  gallons  =r  1  tierce,  1  |  tierce,  or  63 
gallons  —  I  hogfhead,  84  gallons  rr:  1  puncheon,  126  gal¬ 
lons,  or  2  hogfheads  =  1  pipe,  or  butt,  and  4  hogfheads,  or 
2  pipes,  or  252  gallons  1  ton  of  wine,  brandy,  cyder, 
vinegar,  &c.  according  to  ftatute  meafure. 


A  veflel  that  holds  50  lb. 


will  hold 


or 


53 

45 

39 

35 

850 


weight  of  rain  water, 
of  river  water, 
of  butter  or  oil, 
of  linfeed  oil, 
of  honey, 
of  quickfilver. 


Of  oil. 


The  cuftom  of  London,  in  regard  to  many  commodities, 
difagrees  in  their  meafures  from  the  ftatute ;  as,  in  oil  236 
gallons,  by  merchants  called  the  civil  gauge,  is  commonly 
fold  for  the  ton,  and  not  252  gallons,  as  before  mentioned.— 
Eels  25  —  a  ftrike,  and  10  ftrikes  =  a  barrel.— Of  herrings, 
1 20  =  an  hundred,  and  1200  =  a  barrel,  12  barrels  =  a  laft.— 
Furs,  fletcher,  greys,  gennets,  mortars,  mucks,  and  fable 
kins,  40  fkins  make  a  timber,  and  fome  other  fkins  5  fcore 
to  the  hundred.— Paper,  24  fheets  =  1  quire,  20  quires  =  a 
ream,  and  10  ream  =:  1  bale. — Parchment,  12  fkins  =  a  do¬ 
zen,  and  5  dozen-=:  1  roll. 
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An  example  of  the  redudion  of  the  weights  of  feveral  coun¬ 
tries,  when  compared  together,  into  thofe  of  any  particu¬ 
lar  country. 

Suppofe  ioo  lb.  of  Amfterdam  be  equal  to  ioo  lb.  of  Paris, 
loo  lb.  of  Paris  to  be  150  lb.  in  Genoa,  100  lb.  of  Genoa 
to  be  70  lb.  in  Leipfic,  100  lb.  of  Leipfic  to  be  160  lb.  in 
Milan.  Quaere,  How  many  pounds  of  Milan  will  548  lb. 
of  Amfterdam  weigh  ? 

That  the  reader  may  be  grounded  in  the  reafon  and  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  concife  rule  of  equation,  which  we  fhall  make  ufe 
of  in  order  to  obtain  the  folution  of  this  queftion  ;  he  is  de- 
fired  to  turn  to  the  article  Arbitration  of  Exchanges, 
where  he  will  find  the  fame  applied  to  the  foreign  monies  of 
particular  countries,  which  will  ferve  equally  for  the  expla¬ 
nation  of  what  follows. 

The  queftion  equated  according  to  the  univerfal  rule  there 
given  and  explained,  of  conjunction. 

Antecedents.  Confequents. 

*00  lb.  of  Amfterdam  =  *00  lb.  Paris. 

*00  lb.  of  Paris  z=  lb.  Genoa, 

*00  lb.  of  Genoa  =  70  lb.  Leipfick, 

*00  lb.  of  Leipfick  =  0^0  lb.  Milan. 

*  3 

5  4 

5  2  6 

Ergo  ■ --» x  548  ==  920  lb.  1—  anfwer  of  Milan  = 

25  25 

548  lb.  of  Amfterdam. 

Remarks. 

We  call  this  rule  that  of  conjunction,  becaufe  it  joins  to¬ 
gether  feveral  rules  of  three  into  one  ;  by  which,  and  by  the 
relation  that  feveral  antecedents  have  to  their  confequents, 
the  proportion  between  the  firft  antecedent  and  the  laft  con- 
fequent  is  difcovered,  as  well  as  the  proportions  between  the 
others  in  their  feveral  refpe&s. 

(1).  To  difpofe  this  right  rule,  the  antecedents  muft  be 
ranged  in  the  left-hand  column,  and  the  confequents  in  the 
right-hand  one. 

(2.)  The  firft  antecedent,  and  the  laft  ccnfequent,  whofe 
antecedent  is  fought,  muft  be  of  the  like  fpecies  :  fo  muft  the 
fecond  confequent  and  the  third  antecedent  ;  which  order 
muft  be  continued  throughout  the  rule. 

(3.)  The  terms  being  thus  difpofed,  you  find  adivifor  and  a 
dividend. 

(4.)  Multiply  all  the  antecedents,  in  a  continued  multipli¬ 
cation  by  one  another,  and  the  laft  product  will  be  the  gene¬ 
ral  divifor.  And, 

(5.)  Multiply,  in  the  fame  manner,  all  the  confequents,  and 
the  laft  produCt  will  be  the  dividend. — And,  dividing  the  one 
by  the  other,  the  quotient  will  give  you  the  antecedent  re¬ 
quired  by  the  queftion. 

This  rule  may  befo  abridged,  as  to  give  the  arithemetician  but 
very  little  trouble,  in  comparifon  to  that  which  he  muft  have, 
provided  he  multiplies  all  the  whole  numbers  (and  alfo  their 
fractions,  when  the  cafe  contains  them)  on  both  fides  of  the 
equation. 

To  exemplify  fuch  abridgment  by  the  preceding  example. 
According  to  the  axioms  laid  down  under  the  article  Arbi- 
tration  of  Exchanges,  equal  quantities,  divided  by 
equal  quantities,  their  products  are  equal,  and  in  the  fame 
proportion. ---In  the  example  before  us,  the  two  100’s  on  both 
Tides  cancel  each  other,  and  let  the  laft  cypher  of  the  three 
remaining  antecedents  be  cancelled,  viz.  100  lb.  of  Paris, 
IOO  lb.  of  Genoa,  and  100  lb.  of  Leipfick,  which  is  dividing 
them  by  10  ;  and,  to  preferve  the  equality  on  the  fide  of  the 
confequents,  cancel  alfo  the  laft  cyphers  of  150  lb.  of  Genoa, 
70  lb.  of  Leipfick,  and  160  lb.  of  Milan.--- After  which,  di¬ 
vide  one  of  the  remaining  10’s  on  the  antecedent  fide  by  5, 
and  the  15  on  the  confequent  fide  by  5,  and  the  quotes  will 
be  2  on  the  fide  of  the  antecedents,  and  3  on  that  of  the 
confequents.— Then  divide  the  2  on  the  left  fide  by  2,  and 
16  by  2  on  the  right  fide.  Then  divide  one  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  10’s  on  the  antecedent  fide,  and  the  8  on  the  confequent 
fide  again  by  2,  and  the  quotients  will  be  5  and  4 ;  which 
being  again  repeated  for  the  remaining  10,  and  4  on  both 
fides,  leaves  another  5  on  the  antecedent  fide,  and  2  on  the 
confequent  one. — And  there  being  no  further  room  for  com¬ 
mon  divifions,  by  reafon  of  the  odd  numbers  5  and  5  on  the 
one  fide,  and  7  and  3  on  the  other,  the  operation  is  abbre¬ 
viated,  as  far  as  it  will  admit  of ;  and  the  anfwer  is  as  before 
(hewn,  viz.  3x2  =  6x  7  ==  42  x  548  =  23016,  which, 

1  6 

being  divided  by  5  and  5,  or  25,  the  quotient  is  920  — , 

52 

the  true  anfwer. 

% 

An  example  with  regard  to  Measures. 

Suppofe  a  merchant  of  Hamburgh,  not  knowing  the  propor¬ 
tion  between  the  ell  of  that  place  and  the  yard  #f  London, 
and  having  orders  to  procure  8  1  yards  of  cloth,  of  which  7 
ells  of  Hamburgh  muft  be  had  for  3  1.  fterling  :  how  fhall  he 


difeovex  how  may  pounds  fterling  the  8 1  yards  will  amount 
to,  only  by  knowing  that  7  ells  of  France  make  9  yards  of 
London,  and  that  7  ells  of  Holland  make  4  ells  of  France, 

and  that  1  ell  of  Holland  makes  i-L  ell  of  Hamburgh, 

Difpofition  of  the  terms. 

Antecedents.  Confequents. 

If  tf  yards  Englifh  =  7  ells  of  Paris, 

2.  4  ells  of  Paris  =  7  ells  of  Amfterdam, 

*  ell  of  Amfterdam  =  *  —  Hamburgh,  6  3 
'  ‘  „  f 

5  3T  7  ells  of  Hamburgh  =  3I.  fterling, 

How  many  pounds  fterling  are  8*  yards  Englifh  ? 

9 

So  that  5  x  2  is  the  divifor,  and  ft  *  3  x  3  x  7  =  r61.  145, 

10 

fterling,  the  anfwer, 

The  general  rule. 

In  the  firft  place,  reduce  the  two  terms,  1  ell,  and  7  ells 

of  Hamburgh,  into  the  denomination  of  the  fraction,  to 
have  6  in  the  confequent,  which  fet  down  on  the  right  fide, 
and  35  in  the  antecedent,  which  fet  down  on  the  left  fide  3 

after  which,  cancel  the  1  —  and  the  7  ells  of  Hamburgh.  It 

5 

is  a  general  rule,  that  when  there  is  a  fra&ion  either  in  the 
antecedent  or  the  confequent  column,  both  the  terms  that  (,■ 
accompany  the  fraction,  and  the  other  that  is  of  the  fame 
fpecies,  muft  be  reduced  into  the  denominations  of  the  frac¬ 
tion. 

Begin  the  abbreviation  of  the  terms  by  the  multiple  8r,  which 
contains  9  times  the  antecedent  9,  and  cancel  the  81  and  tha 
9,  fetting  down  9  on  the  right  of  the  81. 

And,  feeing  35  contains  5  times  the  confequent  7  ells  of  Pa¬ 
ris,  cancel  the  35  and  the  7,  and  fet  down  5  on  the  left  of 
35- 

Then  take  half  of  the  antecedent  4,  and  of  the  confqeuent 
6,  and,  cancelling  them,  fet  down  2  on  the  left  of  4,  and 
3  on  the  right  of  6. 

Then  finding,  at  the  fide  of  the  antecedent,  2,  r  and  5, 
which  are  not  cancelled,  multiply  them  by  each  other,  to 
have  in  that  laft  product  the  divifor  10. 

And,  finding  at  the  fide  of  the  confequents  7,  3,  3,  9,  that 
are  not  cancelled,  multiply  them  into  each  other,  to  have  in 
the  laft  product  the  dividend.— -Then  dividing,  you  will  have 
in  the  quotient  56  1.  14  s.  fterling,  which  is  the  folution  of 
the  queftion. 

The  proof  of  this  rule  of  conjunction  may  be  reduced  from 
what  has  been  faid  under  the  article  Arbitration  of  Ex¬ 
changes 

Of  the  exchanges  of  England  with  other  the  principal 
places  of  Europe,  and  their  method  of  computation. 

England,  or  London,  exchanges  in  Holland  (i.  e.  on  Am- 
fterdam  and  Rotterdam)  at  fo  many  fchellings  and  groots 
Flemifh  per  pound  fterling. 

One  pound  Flemilh  is  20  fchellings  Flemifh,  or  6  guilders ; 
i_fchelling  Flemilh  is  12  groots  Flemifh,  or  6  ftivers;  r 
groot  Flemilh  is  i  ftiver,  or  8  pennings. 

Books  of  accounts  are  kept  in  Holland  fometimes  in  pounds, 
fchellings,  and  groots  Flemilh,  but  more  commonly  in  guil¬ 
ders,  or  florins,  ftivers,  and  pennings;  16  pennings  ~  1  fti¬ 
ver,  20  ftivers  =  1  guilder,  or  florin,  and  40  groots  =  1 
guilder. 

If  London  draws  on,  or  remits  to  Amfterdam,  1.  852  :  12  :  6 
fterling,  at  34  fch.  4  £  groots  Flemifh,  per  pound  fterling, 
how  many  guilders,  ftivers,  and  pennings  muft  be  paid  or  re¬ 
ceived  in  bank  money  in  Amfterdam  ? 

Case  I. 

1.  s.  d.  fch.  grts. 

852  ;  12  :  6  fterling,  at  34  :  4  £ 

825  12 


4200 

1704 

s.  d.  6816 
10  =4  412  :  \  =  i- 

2  :  6=L  I03  :  | 


412 

2 


half  groots  825  =  1  1.  fterling. 


810)70341 15 

guilders  8792  :  f§  =  27  groots  l  =  13  ftiv.  12  pen.  •§•  of  the 
half  groot  —  2  \  pennings,  which  makes  the  total  8792  guil. 
13  ftiv.  1 4  pen.  1  bank  money. 

Instruction. 

Reduce  the  price  of  exchange  into  half  groots,  which,  being 
multiplied  by  the  pound  fterling,  gives  the  half  groots  there¬ 
in  Contained  ;  and,  lor  the  12  s.  6  d.  take  10  s.  as  the  half 

1  of 


ENG 

of  825,  and  2s.  6d.  as  the  fourth  of  that  quotient:  add 
the  whole  together,  and  the  fum  total  is  the  half  Flemifh 
groots  contained  in  the  fterling  money  ;  which  being  divided 
by  80  (tlje  half  groots  in  a  guilder)  produces  the  anfwer  in 
guilders.  The  55  half  groots  =  27  £  whole  groots  =  13 
ftivers  and  12  pennings  ;  the  f  of  the  half  groot  =  2  pen- 
nings  4,  as  above,  which  make  8792  guilders,  13  ftivers, 
14  pennings  4,  Dutch  bank  money  of  Amfterdam. 

Case  I.  reverfed. 

guild,  ftiv.  pen.  ftiv.  pen.  [much  fterling? 

8792  :  13 :  14I  Amft.  at  34 :  44  per  1.  fterl.  how- 
40  12 


35 1 7 06  groots 

8 


412  groots 

8 


2813662  pennings  3300  pennings 

2  2 

66)00)56273125  half  pen.  852 1.  6600  half  pennings 
528  .  .  [  12s,  6  d.  fterling,  the  proof. 

•  347 

—33Q 


in 

*32 
•  4*25 
20 


825I00  =  12  s. 

66 


165 

132 

33  =  6  d. 

Instruction. 

Reduce  both  the  fum  of  Dutch  money,  and  the  price  of  ex¬ 
change,  which  is  in  Dutch  money  alfo,  into  one  denomina¬ 
tion,  and  divide  the  fum  by  the  price,  and  you  have  the  an¬ 
fwer  in  pounds  fterling;  and,  for  the  remainder,  multiply 
by  the  fubdenomination  of  the  pound  fterling  (20  and  12) 
and  you  have  the  (hillings  and  pence  equivalent  to  the  frac¬ 
tion. 

In  the  preceding  cafe,  the  guilders  are  reduced  into  groots  by 
multiplying  by  40,  and,  for  the  13  ftivers,  you  take  in  26 
groots  ;  8  pennings  making  a  groot,  you  multiply  by  8,  and 
take  in  the  14  pennings  :  there  being  alfo  an  half  penning, 
make  it  neceffary  to  reduce  the  produce  into  half  pennings, 
and  take  in  the  half. 

The  price  of  exchange  likewife,  being  multiplied  by  12  and 
8,  reduces  that  into  half  pennings,  and,  dividing  the  half 
pennings  in  the  whole  fum  by  thofe  contained  in  one  pound 
fterling,  muft  neceffarily  give  the  number  of  pounds  as  be¬ 
fore. 

Case  I. 

Exemplified  by  another  method  of  operation,,  thus: 

1.  s.  d.  ftiv.  pen. 

852  :  12  :  6  fterling,  at  34  :  4! 


206 


pen. 

4 


5112 
I7040 
213 
103 
25 


206  ftiv.  4  pen.  = 
1 1.  fterling. 


ios.  z=L  103  :  2 

2s.  6d.  =4  25  :  12  i 

ftivers  2)0)1758513  :  144 

guilders  8792  :  13  :  14  £  bank  money  of  Amfterdam. 


Instruction. 

A  fchelling  Flemifh  being  6  ftivers,  and  2  groots  1  ftiver, 
you  multiply  the  34  by  6,  and,  for  the  4  groots,  take  in  2 
ftivers:  and,  as  1  ftiver  =16  pennings,  and  2  groots  =:  1 
ftiver,  fo  half  of  a  groot  =  4  pennings:  therefore,  multiply  the 
fum  of  pounds  fterling  by  the  ftivers  and  pennings  in  1  1.  and 
the  produce  gives  the  ftivers  and  pennings  in  the  whole  fum 
of  pounds ;  and,  for  the  12  s.  6d.  take  the  half  of  the  ftivers 
and  pennings  in  1 1.  and,  for  the  2  s.  6d.  take  the  fourth  of 
that  product :  add  the  whole  together,  and  you  have  the  an¬ 
fwer  in  ftivers,  which  being  divided  by  20  (the  ftivers  in  a 
guilder)  the  anfwer  is  produced  in  guilders,  ftivers,  and  pen¬ 
nings  of  Amfterdam. 

Case  II. 

i'o  convert  the  bank  money  of  Amfterdam  into  current 
money,  the  agio  being  at  4  |  per  cent,  as  it  lately  was  at 
Amfterdam. 

1  he  agio  is  the  difference,  or  advanced  price,  between  the 
bank  and  current  money  of  Holland  :  i.  e.  to  fay,  in  the  pre- 
fent  cafe,  104  guilders  current  money,  is  fuppofed  equal 
to  100  guilders  bank  money  :  quaere,  how  much  current 
money  will  guild.  8792  :  13  :  4  •.  bank  money  of  Amfterdam 
make,  agio  at  44? 

I  he  queftion  ftated,  according  to  the  rule  of  proportion, 
runs  thus : 


ENG 

As  100  guilders  bank  money  is  to  104  guilders  4  current*  fo 
is  8792  :  13:41  bank  given  to  the  required  current  money° 
But  as  this  may  be  greatly  abridged  by  the  common  rule  for 
computing  the  rate  of  exchange  upon  money,  it  is  needlefs  t 
Ihew  the  tedious  method  by  the  ordinary  rule  of  proportion  ° 


guild. 

8792 


ftiv. 

*3 


35*7°  : 
=  i  2198  : 

=  4  *099  : 

1)00)384167  : 
20 


*3 

3 

1 


pen. 

4  i 

±i 

2 

5 1 


18 


IO  *  JL 

X 


*u 


guild.  8792  :  13  :  4^  bank  money  q|2Q 
384  :  13  :  94  agio  8 

guild.  9177  :  6:  14  current  money  2J37 

To  reduce  which  again  into  bank,  fay,  by  the  rule  of  pro¬ 
portion,  as  104  guilders  i,  current  money,  is  to  100  guilders 
banco:  fo  is  guilders  9177  :  6  :  14,  current  money,  to 
guilders  8792  :  13  ;  44  banco. 

Ufance  in  dealing  in  bills  of  exchange,  at  Amfterdam,  is 
not  reckoned  there  as  in  many  other  places,  either  precifely 
30  days,  or  3r,  or  28,  or  29  ;  but  their  ufance  is  drawn  on 
a  certain  day,  and  is  payable  the  fame  day  in  the  paying 
month,  without  regard  to  the  number  of  intervening  days! 
I  hey  generally  allow  fix  days  of  grace. 

For  more  matter,  in  regard  to  the  exchange  of  the  United 
rovinces,  fee  the  article  of  Holland^  where,  under  the 

city  of  Amfterdam,  we  (hall  treat  more  largely  of  this  mat- 
ter. 

Case.  III. 

England  exchanges  on  Antwerp  for  fchellings  and  groots 
flemifh  per  pound  fterling.  b 

Suppofe  482I  18  s.  fterling,  to  be  reduced  into  Flemifli 
pounds,  at  35  ftivers  10  pennings,  near  the  prefent  price  of 
exchange,  howmuch  Flemifh  money  will  it  make? 


1. 

482 

35 


s*  ftiv.  pen. 

18  fter.  at  35  :  10  per  pound  fterl. 

TO 


24IO 

Flemifti  1446 
6d.  =  i  241 
4d.=f  160 

*7 
7 
7 


ios.  fterl.  =4 
8  s.  =4 


d. 

8 

11 

2 

2 


1730I3 


11 


1.  865  :  3 
20 

*7  303 

12 


Flemifli.  — Reduce  the  fame  to 
[fterling,  at  the  like  exchange. 


1. 


s. 


ftiv. 


43l0)2o764|7(482  :  18  fterling,  at  35 
172.. 

.  356  the  proof 
344 

.  124 

86 


pen. 

10 


387 

43|o)774|°(*8 

344 

344 

This  is  fo  plain  and  familiar,  that  it  is  needlefs  to  enlarge. 
For  more  matter,  in  regard  to  pra&ical  mercantile  concerns, 
fee  the  article  Netherlands  ;  fee  alfo  Austrian  Ne¬ 
therlands. 

Case  IV. 

England,  or  London,  exchanges  on  Hamburgh,  as  on  Hol¬ 
land  and  Antwerp,  from  32  to  35  fchellings  and  groots  Fle¬ 
mifh  per  pound  fterling. 

Books  of  accounts  are  kept  in  marks,  fchellings,  and  pence 
lubs ;  and  by  fome  in  rixdollars,  fchellings,  and  pence;  and 
by  others  in  pounds,  (hillings,  and  pence  Flemifh.  A  mark 
=  16  fchellings  lubs,  i  fchelling  =  12  pence,  1  rixdollar  =: 
3  marks,  or  48  fchellings  lubs.  A  pound  Flemifh 
marks,  or  2  4  rixdollars ;  1  (hilling  Flemifh  =  6  (hillings 
lubs,  and  the  pound  Flemifh  =  1 20  (hillings  lubs,  and  the 
rixdollar  =  8  fchellings  Flemifh. 

If  Hamburgh  draws  Flemifh  money  on  London,  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  performed  as  under  the  cafe  of  Antwerp. 

But, 


ENG 

But  fuppofe  Hamburgh  draws  upon  London  for  4117  marks, 
5  fols  lubs,  at  33  :  io  exchange,  what  muft  be  paid  for  this 
draught  in  London  ? 
marks. 

4117  :  5,  -  at  33  :  10  , 

t6  6  fhil.  lubs.  =  1  fchel.  Flem.  and 

203)05877  thil.  lubs.  203  lhil.  lubs.  [2  groots  =  1  fhil. 
gives  1.  324  :  10  :  45  fterling. 

INSTRUCTION. 

Let  the  fum  and  the  price  be  reduced  into  the  fame  denomi¬ 
nation,  and  the  former  divided  by  the  latter,  and  the  fractions 
of  a  pound  reduced  as  before,  in  cafe  the  firft. 

CASE  IV.  reverfed. 

1.  324  :  10  :  4  fterling,  at  33  :  10,  how  much  mark  money 
of  Hamburgh  ? 

INSTRUCTION. 

Reduce  the  price  of  exchange  into  fchellings  lubs,  as  before; 
multiply  by  the  fame,  and  take  your  aliquot  parts,  as  directed 
in  the  other  cafe,  and  divide  the  fum  total  by  16,  to  reduce 
the  fame  into  marks. — For  the  remaining  fraction,  reduce  it 
into  the  fubdenominations  of  the  mark. 

In  regard  to  what  other  pra£tical  matters  are  requifite,  with 
relation  to*  the  mercantile  affairs  of  the  city  of  Hamburgh,  fee 
the  article  Lower  Saxony,  Hamburgh  being  in  that  circle 
of  the  empire  of  Germany. 

CASE  V. 

England  exchanges  with  France  on  the  crown  of  three  livres 
Tournois,  or  60  fols  French,  and  gives  pence  fterling,  more 
or  lefs,  for  this  exchange  crown. 

Accounts  are  kept  .in  France  in  livres,  fols,  and  deniers, 
reckoning  1 2  deniers  to  the  fol,  and  20  fols  to  one  livre,  or 
franc. 

Suppofe  Paris  owes  to  London  4186  livres,  7  fols,  5  deniers, 
and  remits  the  fame  fum  to  London'  at  3 1  \  fterling  per  crown. 

INSTRUCTION. 

Divide  the  livres,  fols,  and  deniers  Tournois,  by  3  through¬ 
out,  and  that  will  reduce  them  into  French  exchange  crowns. 
Then  multiply  the  crowns  by  the  pence  fterling,  and  take  the 
aliquot  parts  for  the  fractional  parts,  according  to  the  fubde- 
nomination  of  the  integers,  as  in  the  foregoing  cafes,  and  you 
will  have  the  anfwer  in  pence  fterling,  which  reduce  into 
pounds,  &c. 

The  reverfe  of  this  is  fo  eafy,  that  it  is  needlefs  to  add  more 
than  to  obferve,  that,  when  you  are  to  reduce  fterling  money 
into  French  exchange  crowns,  reduce  the  fum  given  and 
price  of  exchange  into  the  like  denomination,  and  divide  the 
one  by  the  other ;  and,  for  any  fractional  parts  that  may  re¬ 
main,  proceed  as  in  the  preceding  examples,  according  to  the 
fubdenomination  of  your  integer. 

If  you  would  have  French  livres  Tournois,  inftead  of  French 
exchange  crowns,  you  are  only  to  multiply  the  crowns,  fols, 
ati-  deniers,  by  3  throughout,  and  the  produrft  will  be  livres, 
fols,  an  !  deniers. 

For  further  matter  relating  to  the  exchange,  and  other  prac¬ 
tical  mercantile  concerns  of  France,  fee  the  general  article 
France. 

CASE  VI. 

Fngland  exchanges  with  Spain  upon  the  piaftre,  or  dollar  of 
f,  for  an  uncertain  number  of  pence  fterling. 

They  keep  their  accounts  after  divers  manners,  in  different 
provinces  and  cities,  all  which  Would  be  too  prolix  to  fhew 
under  this  general  article  of  England  ;  where  we  intend 
no  more  than  to  fhew  the  ordinary  method  of  computing  the 
exchange  between  us  and  Spain  :  but,  under  the  genetal  ar¬ 
ticle  of  Spain,  we  fhall  be  very  full  and  circumftantial  in 
legard  hereunto. 

In  Madrid,  Cadiz,  Malaga,  and  all  the  Spanifh  places  of 
trade  in  the  Streights,  Mediterranean,  Africa,  and  the  Weft- 
Indies,  the  Spaniards  keep  their  accounts  chiefly  in  piaftres, 
or  dollars,  rials,  half-rials,  and  quartiles,  reckoning  i6quar- 
tiles  to  a  rial,  and  8  rials  to  a  dollar  ;  or  in  dollars,  rials, 
and  maravedies,  reckoning  34  maravedies  to  a  rial,  and  8  rials 
to  the  dollar.  The  old  piaftre  is  valued  at  8,  the  new  at  10 
rials  of  plate. 

Suppofe  Cadiz  remits  to  London  3537  dollars,  6  rials,  at  405 
per  dollar,  what  will  this  remittance  amount  to  in  England  ? 

3537  :  6 

40  « 

141480 

rials  3094  i 

4=f 

1 2)  1 4460s  Vi  —  f 
2jo)i2Q5|o  ;  5  | 

1.  602  :  10  :  5  %  fterling. 

INSTRUCTION. 

Multiply  the  dollars  by  40 ;  for  the  #  multiply  by  7,  cancel 
Vol.  I, 
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the  product,  and  divide  by  8  ;  for  the  6  rials,  take  4  the  half, 
and  2  the  half  of  that  produdt :  add  the  whole,  it  gives  pence 

fterling,  which  reduce  to  pounds. 

The  i  may  be  taken  by  4,  the  half,  2,  the  half  of  that,  and 
1,  the  half  of  2. 

The  reverfe  of  this  is  fo  intelligible,  that  we  fhall  not  trouble 
our  readers  with  what  is  conceived  fuperfluous,  and  may  be 
reafonably  thought  only  to  fpin  out  the  quantity,  rather  than 
to  confult  the  quality  of  our  matter. 

If  Spain  be  indebted  to  London  in  maravedies,  you  muft  re¬ 
duce  them  to  dollars,  by  dividing  them  by  272,  and  proceed 
as  before.  r 

As  8  rials  make  this  dollar,  and  34  maravedies  make  a  piece 
of  eight,  34  x  8  =  272.  r 

CASE  VII. 

England  exchanges  on  Leghorn  for  the  dollars  of  6  livres, 
and  gives  pence  fterling,  more  or  lefs,  for  the  fame.  They 
reckon  12  deniers  to  the  fol,  and  20  fols  to  the  dollar.  1 
Asthofe  who  have  digefted  the  cafes  foregoing  can'ftand  in 
need  of  no  information  to  reduce  Leghorn  money  into  fter¬ 
ling,  nor  fterling  into  Leghorn  money,  we  fhall  not  dwell 
any  longer  upon  this  fubjeCti 

CASE  VIII. 

England  exchanges  on  Genoa  for  the  piaftre  of  5  livres,  for 
pence  fterling,  more  or  lefs  :  fo  that  to  reduce  livres  into 
piaftres,  or  piaftres  into  livres,  muft  be  mighty  eafy  to  thofe 
who  underftand  common  arithmetic,  and  what  we  have  al¬ 
ready  obferved  ;  alfo,  to  reduce  thefe  dollars  into  fterling, 
and  that  again  into  thofe  dollars,  or  livres,  cannot  but  be 
equally  familiar.  They  keep  their  accounts  in  livres,  fols, 
and  deniers,  by  12  and  20,  or  in  dollars  of  100  fols. 

Under  the  article  Genoa  we  fhall  confider  what  elfe  may  be 
neceffary.  1 

CASE  IX. 

Ertgland  exchanges  on  Venice  upon  the  ducat  of  24  grains,  or 
grofs  banco,  for  pence  fterling,  more  or  lefs. 

They  keep  their  accounts  in  livres,  fols,  and  deniers  current, 
and  reckon  1 2  deniers  to  the  fol,  and  20  fols  to  a  livre.* 
The  bank  and  bankers  keep  their  accounts  in  livres,  fols,  and 
groffes,  reckoning  12  grofs  to  a  fol,  20  fols  to  a  livre,  and 
the  livre  at  10  ducats  bank,  or  12  ducats  current. — The  du¬ 
cat  bank  is  valued  at  6  livres  4  fols,  or  I24  fols  current,  or 
24  groffes.— The  current  money  is  what  is  ufually  bargained 
for  in  the  buying  of  merchandizes,  and  is  20  per  cent,  worfe 
than  bank. 

To  multiply  examples  of  converting  ducats  of  Venice,  when 
you  know  their  fubdenominations,  into  fterling,  or  fterling 
into  them,  is  needlefs  we  apprehend.  See  the  article  Ve¬ 
nice. 

CASE  X. 

England  exchanges  with  Portugal  on  the  milrea,  and  gives 
pence,  more  or  lefs,  for  the  fame. 

Throughout  this  kingdom  in  general  they  keep  their  accounts 
in  milreas  and  reas,  accounting  1000  reas  to  a  milrea;  and 
feparating  the  milreas  from  the  reas  thus,  976^859,  which 
fignifies  976  milreas,  and  859  reas. 

Let  it  be  fuppofed  that  Lifbon,  or  Oporto,  which  are  the 
principal  places  of  exchange,  remits  to  London  4366  milreas, 
183  reas,  at  5  s.  5  d,  §  exchange,  how  much  fterling  muft 
be  paid  in  London  for  this  remittance  ? 

4366  a)  183 

5s-  =  i  1091  u  54575 
5d.r=r,  90^9621625 

8  =U  11  q).37027Q3 

1.  1193,  878182S 
_ 20 

17.5636560 
_ 12 

6.7638720 
_ 4 

3.0554880 

Anfwer,  1.  1193  ;  ly  .  6  *  fterling. 

INSTRUCTION. 

The  milrea  being  divided  into  ioooths,  we  confider  them  as 
fo  many  decimal  parts.  See  the  article  Arithmetic. 

Then  5  s.  being  \  of  a  pound,  and  5  d.  of  5  s.  and  §  the 
§  of  5  d.  we  divide  accordingly,  and  fum  up  the  whole; 
which  makes  pounds,  and  the  decimal  parts  of  a  pound,  the 
value  of  which  is  found  by  multiplying  by  20,  12,  and  4, 
and  cutting  off  the  number  of  decimal  places. 

The  reverfe  of  this  being  only  to  reduce  the  fum  and  the  price 
of  exchange  into  eights  of  pence,  and  divide  the  one  by  the 
other,  there  can  be  no  difficulty,  and,  therefore,  requires  no 
further  explication.  See  the  article  Portugal. 
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CASE  XII. 

England  on  Ireland.  The  exchange  between  London  and 
Dublin  runs  from  about  5  or  6  to  12  per  cent,  and  they  ex¬ 
change  to  moft  foreign  places  by  the  way  of  London  ;  that  is 
to  fay,  they  give  105  to  112I.  Irifh  per  tool,  fterling. 

They  keep  their  accounts  in  pounds,  {hillings,  and  pence  ; 
reckoning  12  pence  to  a  {hilling,  and  20  {hillings  to  a  pound 
Irifh  money.  As  whoever  can  caft  up  the  common  intereft 
of  money,  cannot  be  at  a  lofs  to  caft  up  the  exchange  between 
London  and  Ireland,  fo  I  {hall  not  dwell  upon  it. 

England  exchanges  on  her  American  Plantations. 

,In  the  Britifh  dominions  in  America  and  the  Weft-Indies, 
they  keep  their  accounts  in  pounds,  {hillings  and  pence,  as 
they  do  in  London,  but  in  America  generally  call  their  money 
currency. 

In  moft  of  the  Britifh  fettlements  upon  the  continent  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  they  have  few  coins  of  any  fort  circulating  among 
them  ;  what  few  they  have,  are  chiefly  French  and  Spanifh 
pieces  :  fo  that  they  are  obliged  to  fubftitute  a  paper  currency 
for  a  medium  of  their  commerce,  for  want  of  a  competency 
of  calh  for  circulation.  See  the  articles  Currency,  i.  e. 
Paper  Currency,  Cash,  and  Circulation. 

The  following  table  {hews  at  what  value  the  foreign  coins  are 
to  pafs  in  the  Englifti  colonies  and  plantations  on  the  iflands 
in  America,  according  to  an  aft  of  parliament  made  in  the 
fixth  year  of  queen  Anne,  for  afcertaining  their  value. 


The  TABLE. 


Pieces  off  (old  plate)  of  Seville 
Ditto  of  new  -  -  - 

Mexico  ditto  - 

Pillar  ditto  - 

Peru  ditto  (old  plate 
Crofs  dollars  - 

Ducattoons  of  Flanders  -  - 

French  crowns  or  ecus  -  - 

Crufadoes  of  Portugal  -  - 

Three  guilder  pieces  of  Holland 
Old  rix-dollars  of  the  empire  - 


Weight 

trueval. 

Cur.  value. 

dwt. 

6r- 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d.  f. 

l7 

12 

4 

6 

6 

0 

14 

3 

7j 

4 

9  2  f 

l7 

12 

4 

6 

6 

0 

17 

12 

4 

6 

0 

17 

12 

4 

5 

5 

10  2f 

18 

4 

4! 

5 

10  l| 

20 

21 

5 

6 

7 

4 

•7 

12 

4 

6 

6 

0 

1 1 

4 

2 

1C! 

3 

9  2f 

20 

7 

5 

K 

6 

10  34 

18 

10 

4 

6 

6 

0 

The  half  quarters,  and  other  parts  in  proportion  to  their  de¬ 
nominations;  and  light  pieces  in  proportion  to  their  weights. 
And  to  remedy  the  inconveniences  which  were  caufed  by  the 
different  rates  at  which  pieces  of  the  fame  fpecies  were  cur¬ 
rent,  it  was  ordered  by  proclamation,  and  confirmed  by  the 
faid  aft  of  parliament,  that,  after  the  firft  of  January  1704 
no  pillar,  Mexico  or  Seville  pieces  of  eight,  though  of  full 
weight  as  above,  {hall  be  received  nor  paid  at  above  fix  {hil¬ 


lings  a- piece ;  and  the  half,  quarters,  and  the  other  Idler 
pieces  in  proportion. 

And  the  currency  of  all  other  pieces  above-mentioned  are  not 
to  exceed  the  fame  proportion. 

And  the  faid  aft  enjoins,  That,  if  any  one  {hall  receive  or 
pay  any  of  the  faid  pieces  for  any  more  than  as  above,  they 
{hall  forfeit  ten  pounds. 


A  West-India  Table. 


When  any  fum  is  advanced  upon  an  ounce  of  fterling  filver, 
upon  5  s.  for  an  ounce,  or  when  any  fum  is  advanced  over 
4I.  for  an  ounce  of  ftandard  gold,  this  table  {hews  how  much 
the  faid  advanced  money  amounts  to  per  cent,  from  50  1.  ad¬ 
vanced  upon  4 1.  an  ounce  of  ftandard  gold,  to  the  3A2  parts  of 
a  penny  ;  and  upon  filver,  from  2l.  advanced  upon  5  s.  for  an 
ounce,  to  the  part  of  a  penny. 


50  Pounds  advanced 
amounts  to 

On  gold  per  cent. 
1.  s.  d. 

on4L£.2So  — 

45  Pounds  1 

on  ditto  to 

- 

1125 - 

40  Pounds 

- 

-  _ 

1000 - 

35  Pounds 

- 

875 - 

30  Pounds 

- 

- 

750  - 

25  Pounds 

- 

625 - 

20  Pounds 

4. 

500  —  * — 

19  Pounds 

- 

„  _ 

•J 

47  5  - - 

18  Pounds 

_  _ 

450 - 

425 - 

400 - 

375  - 

350 - 

325 - 

300 - 

275 - 

250  — ■  — • 
225 - 

17  Pounds 

16  Pounds 

15  Pounds 

_ 

_ 

14  Pounds 

» 

13  Pounds 

- 

x  2  Pounds 

- 

_  _ 

II  Pounds 

- 

_  _ 

10  Pounds 
9  Pounds 

- 

- 

On  fil.  per  ct. 
1.  s.  d. 
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CASE  XI. 

England  and  Scotland  exchange  at  fo  much  per  cent.  Since 
the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  the  fame  fpecies  of  gold  and 
filver  as  are  coined  in  the  king’s  mint  at  the  Tower  of  Lon¬ 
don,  pafs  current  in  Scotland. 


7 

6 


8  Pounds 
Pounds 
Pounds 
Pounds 
Pounds 
Pounds 
Pounds 
Pounds 


18  Shillings 
17  Shillings 
16  Shillings 
15  Shillings 
14  Shillings 
13  Shillings 
12  Shillings 
1 1  Shillings 
10  Shillings 
9  Shillings 
8  Shillings 


Shillings 

Shillings 

Shillings 

Shillings 

Shillings 

Shillings 

Shilling 


7 

6 


jo  Pence 
9  Pence 
8  Pence 
Pence 
Pence 
Pence 
Pence 

Pence  * 
Pence 
Penny 

Farthings  on 
Farthings 
Farthing 
of  a  penny 
of  a  penny 
of  a  penny 
of  a  penny 


On 

gold  per  cent. 

On 

fil.  per  ct 

1.  s.  d. 

J. 

s. 

d. 

200  — —  — 

- 

- 

- 

175 - 

— 

— . 

—  _ 

- 

- 

- 

,50 - 

* — 

— 

— 

- 

- 

125 - 

— 

— 

- 

• 

- 

100 - 

• — 

— 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

75 - 

— 

— 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

50 - 

800 

0 

0 

- 

25 - 

400 

0 

0 

on  an 

ounce  - 

23  z5  — 

380 

0 

0 

- 

- 

22  10  — 

360 

0 

0 

** 

— 

•  “ 

21  5  — 

340 

0 

°o 

- 

“ 

- 

20  - - 

320 

0 

0 

- 

• 

18  15  — 

300 

0 

0 

- 

• 

- 

17  10  — 

280 

0 

0 

- 

-  -  - 

16  5  — 

260 

0 

0 

- 

- 

is - 

240 

0 

0 

- 

- 

13  J5  — 

220 

0 

0 

- 

- 

12  10  — 

200 

0 

0 

- 

- 

*  - 

“  5  — 

180 

0 

0 

- 

-  -  - 

10 - - 

160 

0 

0 

- 

- 

- 

8  15  — 

140 

0 

0 

- 

■■  - 

•m 

710  — 

120 

0 

0 

- 

- 

65  — 

,IC0 

0 

0 

- 

• 

5 - 

80 

0 

0 

- 

- 

- 

3  15  — 

60 

0 

0 

- 

- 

- 

2  10  — 

40 

0 

0 

- 

• 

- 

1  5  — 

20 

0 

0 

an  ounce  to  - 

1  2  11 

18 

6 

8 

- 

-  — 

- 

1  —  10 

16 

13 

4 

- 

*'  - 

* 

—  18  9 

15 

0 

0 

- 

- 

- 

—  16  8 

13 

6 

8 

“  - 14 

-  - 12 


an  ounce  -  — 


10 

8 

6 

4 

2 

1 

1 


7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

x 

64 


Ts 

I 

*5* 


2 

6i 

3i 

Mr 

_  2  5 
*32 


64. 


tIit  of  a  penny  -  - - 

The  foregoing  table  explained. 


11  13 

10  o 


4 

o 

8  6  8 
13 
o 
6 


1  13 
1  5 


4 
0 
8 

4 
o 

0168 

8 

4 
2 
x 

o 

o 


o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


4 

2 

1 


Suppofe  that  filver  was  bought  in  Jamaica  at  7  s.  $d.i  of 
their  currency  per  ounce,  to  know  how  much  the  advance 
money  amounts  to  per  ounce. 


From  the  given  price  in  currency 


Subtraft  for  the  fterling  value 


7 

5 


5  |  per  ounce, 
o  per  ounce. 


The  remainder  is  the  fum  advanced 


2  5  i  per  ounce. 


Then  to  know  how  much  the  advanced  price  amounts  to  per 
cent,  look  in  the  foregoing  calculation. 


Firft  for  2s. which  upon  filver  amounts  to  1.  40  o  oper  cent. 
Then  look  for  5  d.  which  is  -  8  6  8  ditto 

Then  look  for  5,  which  is  -  o  16  8  ditto 


a,  which  is 
i  advanced  on  the  ounce 


jM 


The  2s.  5d.  -j  advanced  on  the  ounce  ?  ,. 

amounts  to  -  -  J49  3  4  ‘  ** 

Which  is  the  difeount  that  currency  fliould  be  at,  when  fil¬ 
ver  is  fold  at  7s.  5d.  £  per  ounce. 


An  example  of  the  gold. 

Suppofe  that  gold  is  bought  in  Carolina  at  9 1.  15s.  7d.  (of 
their  currency)  per  ounce,  and  you  would  know  how  much 
the  advanced  fum  amounts  to  per  ounce. 

From  the  given  price  -  -  1.  9  15  7  per  ounce. 

Take  the  fterling  value  -  -  400  per  ounce. 


The  remainder  is  the  advanced  price  5  15  7  per  ounce. 
Then  to  know  how  much  the  advanced  price  upon  the  faid 


ounce  of  gold  amounts  to  per  cent. 

In  the  foregoing  tablelookfor5l.  which 
amounts  to  -  - 

Then  look  for  15  s.  which  is 
Look  alfo  for  the  7  d.  which  is 


1 125  00  percent. 

18  15  o  per  cent, 
o  14  7  per  cent. 


The  fum  total  {hews  that  5I.  15  s.  7d.  1 
advance  upon  an  ounce  of  gold,  is  at  /■ 


the  rate  of 


144  97  percent. 


Which  is  the  difeount  that  currency  fhould  be  at,  when  an 
ounce  of  gold,  valued  at  4I.  fterling,  is  fold  for  9I.  15s.  7<h 
of  their  currency. 

Some 
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Some  examples  on  the  fimple  arbitration  of  the  exchanges, 
which  may  be  compared  with  thofe  under  the  article  Arbi¬ 
tration  of  Exchanges. 

CASE  I. 

Suppofe  London  exchanges  on  Amfterdam  at  35  :  2±. 

And  on  Paris  at  32  5. 

Quere,  What  is  the  proportional  arbitrated  price  between 
Amfterdam  and  Paris  ? 

OPERATION. 

I  Crown  Paris=3'2-i-  d.  London. 

5  8 

2#0d.  London =42.2  \  grots  Amfterdam,  i.  e.  35  x  12  +  2 

8  257 

2 

48  169 

‘•I.2;;  *  =  56  grots  Amfterdam.-^f* 

8  x  2  x  48  06  768 

CASE  II.  by  way  of  proof  of  Case  I. 

Let  Paris  exchange  on  London  at  32 
And  on  Amfterdam  at 

Quere,  What  is  the  proportional  arbitrated  price  between 
London  and  Amfterdam? 

OPERATION. 

1.  I  fterling  —  ,240  d.  fterling. 

5 '2  8  d.  =  grots  Amfterdam 

7/60 


768 
257 

9* 

8 
2 

23433  x  S 

257  x  2 


43433 

8 


20 
5 

■=  422  grots  i  =  35  :  2  i.  Proof. 
CASE  III. 

Let  Amfterdam  exchange  on  Paris  at  56^*, 

And  on  London  at  35  :  2 

Quere,  What  is  the  proportional  arbitrated  price  between 
London  and  Paris  ? 

OPERATION. 

I  Crown  Paris  p=  2 6  grots  Amfterdam. 

768 

$22  —grots  Amft.=j240d.  London. 

2 

768  43433 

***  * 

6%.  20 

8*  4 

169 

8 

32  d.  j  fterling.  Proof. 

169  x  8 

INSTRUCTION. 

By  comparing  what  has  been  faid  under  the  article  Arbitra¬ 
tion  of  Exchanges  with  thefe  examples,  and  alfo  what 
has  been  obferved  with  relation  to  the  application  of  this  rule 
of  conjunction,  as  well  to  foreign  weights  and  meafures  un¬ 
der  this  article  of  England,  the  reader  cannot  be  at  any 
lofs,  we  conceive,  to  comprehend  the  reafon  and  foundation 
hereof. 

However,  left  the  utility  and  application  of  thefe  operations 
fhould  not  be  fo  thoroughly  underftood  as  we  could  defire,  a 
little  further  illuftration  may  not  be  altogether  ufelefs. 

Let  it,  therefore,  be  fuppofed,  that  100  1.  fterling  is  circu¬ 
lated  from  London  to  Amfterdam  at  the  price  of  exchange  in 
the  examples  preceding,  viz.  at  35  :  2|,  how  many  guilders 
of  Holland  will  this  produce  ? 

100  I.  fterling,  at  422^  grots  Amfterdam  per  pound  fterling, 
will  produce  1056  :  10  guilders  of  Amfterdam.  [See  the  pre¬ 
ceding  part  of  this  article  Engl  and.] 

Thefe  1056  :  10  guilders,  circulated  from  Amfterdam  to  Pa¬ 
ris,  will  produce  at  the  arbitrated  price  of  exchange  (viz. 
56  per  crown  of  France)  747  crowns  :  1  :  7  {  of 

France. — And  thefe  crowns  drawn  home  to  London,  at  the 
above  exchange  of  32  £  pence  fterling  per  French  crown, 
will  produce  the  fame  iool.  fterling. 

This  demonftrably  proves,  that  the  faid  price  of  56?%-  is  the 
true  arbitrated  price  of  exchange. 

The  APPLICATION. 

Whence  it  very  obvioufly  follows,  that,  if  the  real  price  of 
exchange  in  being  at  the  time  thefe  computations  are  made 
(as  in  the  firft  of  the  three  foregoing  cafes)  is  more  or  lefs  be¬ 
tween  Amfterdam  and  Paris  than  the  exa£t  arbitrated  price, 


ENG 

you  may  draw  home  more  or  lefs  than  your  ico  1.  fterling. 
But,  that  you  might  not  draw  lefs,  fee  what  I  have  faid  un¬ 
der  the  article  Arbitration  of  Exchanges,  which  need 
not  be  repeated  ;  for,  in  tranfadions  of  this  kind,  the  fkilfu! 
and  accurate  merchant  will  watch  the  occafion  to  buy  bills  of 
exchange  where  they  are  cheapeft,  in  order  to  difpofe  of  them 
at  fuch  places,  where  they  will,  for  the  time  being,  fell  the 
deareft.  And,  b 

With  regard  to  the  variation  of  the  prices  of  exchange  durino- 
the  time  of  thefe  negotiations,  fee  what  I  have  faid  upon  that 
head  under  the  before-mentioned  article.  See  likewife  the 
general  article  of  Exchange.  For,  as  that  judicious  and 
experienced  merchant  Mr.  Mun  obferves,  in  his  advice  to  his 
fon,  whom  he  intended  to  breed  up  to  merchandizing,  ‘  That 
‘  he  ought  to  underftand,  and  to  be  a  diligent  obferver  of  the 
‘  rates  of  exchanges  by  bills  from  one  ftate  to  another, 

‘  whereby  he  may  the  better  direft  his  affairs,  and  remit 
‘  °ver  and  receive  home  his  monies  to  the  moft  advantage 
‘  poftible.’  0 


Remarks.  For  the  advancement  of  the  general 
commerce  of  this  kingdom. 

Thus  have  we  run  though  on  this  head  of  England,  in 
conjugation  with  what  has  been  faid  under  the  articles  Bri¬ 
tain  [Great  Brit  ain,  British  Am  eric  a,  and  Colo¬ 
nies]  fome  of  the  moft  effential  particulars,  which  relate 
to  the  commerce  of  this  kingdom  ;  and  thefe  we  have  not 
only  confidered  in  a  political,  but  in  a  practical  light,  which 
is  accommodated  to  the  affairs  and  tranfadtions  of  traders  in 
general  ;  all  which,  together  with  what  elfe  we  have  already 
reprefented,  and  that  we  (hall  further  reprefent,  under  the 
various  articles  to  which  the  reader  is  referred,  will,  we  ap¬ 
prehend,  afford  a  connedted  feries  of  the  moft  ufeful  matter, 
whereby  to  form  the  univerfal,  as  well  as  the  particular  mer¬ 
chant  ;  and  not  only  this,  the  fupreme  clafs  of  traders,  but 
likewife  every  other  fpecies ;  there  being  fcarce  any  trader, 
or  any  other  man  of  bufinefs  in  thefe  kingdoms,  that  hath  any 
connexion  with  commerce,  but  will  find,  we  may  humbly 
prefume  to  fay,  fome  matter,  fome  ufeful  matter,  which  is 
really  interefting  to  his  profeffion. 

Before  we  conclude  this  article  of  England,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  obferve  the  bent,  the  fpirit,  the  univerfal  paf- 
fion,  if  the  expreffion  may  be  allowed,  of  all  civilized  coun¬ 
tries,  for  trade  and  commerce :  of  which  this  kingdom  can¬ 
not  be  too  jealous,  nor  keep  to  vigilant  an  eye  over.  Nor 
fhould  the  accounts  of  the  commercial  tranfa&ions  of  our 
neighbouring  ftates  be  transmitted  to  us  by  piece-meal,  and 
in  a  very  imperfeft  manner,  through  the  channel  of  news¬ 
papers  only :  on  the  contrary,  would  it  not  prove  importantly 
ufeful,  if  our  confuls,  refidents,  envoys,  and  even  ambaffa- 
dors  abroad,  were,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  obliged,  by  au¬ 
thority,  to  tranfmit  a  faithful  narrative,  to  our  lords  com- 
miffioners  of  trade, of  all  fuch  like  meafures  ;  and  which  fhould, 
from  time  to  time,  be  communicated  to  the  public  by  that  ho¬ 
nourable  board,  in  the  GAZETTE.  For  nothing  of  this  kind 
fhould  be  kept  from  the  knowlege  of  the  people,  to  the  end 
that  they  might  timely  prevent  thofe  evil  confequences,  which 
may  threaten  our  own  trade  and  navigation.  When  our  ar- 
tizans  and  manufacturers,  when  our  traders  and  merchants 
in  general  fhall  be  made  fenfible  by  authority,  of  what  is 
doing  in  other  countries  to  their  perfonal  injury,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  nation,  they  would  fpeedily  endeavour  to  avail 
themfelves  of  fuch  intelligence  ;  they  would  ftruggle  fo  to 
counteract  their  competitors,  as  to  fuftain  the  Jeaft  detri¬ 
ment,  if  they  fhould  not  be  capable  of  totally  defeating  thofe 
rival  enterprizes  :  they  would,  by  their  fpontaneous  induftry 
and  ingenuity,  not  only  ftrive  to  preferve  the  trade  they  pof- 
feffed,  but  Would  zealoufly  attempt  to  obtain  a  fhare  in  any 
new  branches  that  might  be  fell  upon  in  foreign  ftates  :  and, 
by  a  dutiful  application  to  the  great  reprefentative  of  this 
kingdom,  they  would  certainly  meet  with  all  reafonable  re¬ 
gard,  becaufe  the  parliament  would  then  be  convinced  of  the 
indifpenfable  neceffity  thereof,  from  the  authentic  teftimony 
of  the  officers  of  the  crown  refiding  in  foreign  countries. 

And,  as  the  fundamental  fource  of  new  and  profperous 
branches  of  commerce,  is  the  happy  invention  and  difeoverv 
of  new  mechanical  and  manufaCtural  arts  and  inventions,  it 
is  to  be  lamented,  that  perfons  of  the  firft  rank  and  dignity 
do  not  endeavour  to  inform  themfelves  of  the  moft  eligible 
meafures  for  their  advancement.  Such  politics  would  cer¬ 
tainly  not  redound  lefs  to  their  intereft,  than  to  their  honour 
and  glory  ;  and  that  not  only  confidered  as  conftituents  of  the 
fame  community,  but,  if  thefe  promoters  of  fuch  commercial 
arts  were  perfons  in  power  and  authority,  they  would  draw 
to  themfelves  fuch  friendfhips  and  attachments  to  their  per¬ 
fonal  intereft,  that  no  little  ftorms  of  ftate  could  poffibly 
fhake  or  difeompofe  them  ;  for  what  temporary  junto’s  or 
cabals  could  difturb  the  repofe  of  minifters,  who  fhould  en¬ 
gage  the  trading  intereft  of  the  nation  in  their  favour  and 
fupport  ?  The  landed  part  of  the  kingdom  begin  now  to  be 
fo  thoroughly  convinced  of  their  intimate  connexion  of  in¬ 
tereft 
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tereft  with  the  trading  part  thereof,  that  the  voice  of  the 
trading  intereft  will  in  the  general  be  ever  followed  by  that 
of  the  land  ;  and  the  monied  interefts  will  rarely  a£t  in  oppo- 
fition  to  thofeof  land  and  trade  :  fo  that  gentlemen  in  power 
feem  to  have  nothing  to  fear,  if  they  do  not  negletft  our 
commerce. 

Gentlemen  of  deep  learning  have,  we  ate  afraid*  been  too 
apt  to  imagine,  that  trade,  and  it’s  dependant  arts  of  me¬ 
chanics  and  manufa£fures,  and  others  that  have  relation 
thereto,  are  not  only  beneath  their  ftudy*  but  will  afford  them 
neither  that  delight  in  the  purfuit,  nor  glory  in  the  acquifi- 
tion,  as  the  more  general  kind  of  academical  literature  does. 
If  gentlemen  would  candidly  condefcend  to  examine  this  no¬ 
tion,  it  is  not  improbable,  but  that  they  may  find  it  fuch  as 
to  deferve  being  ranked  among  the  tribe  of  vulgar  etrors. 

The  ftudy  of  philofophy  was  in  no  age  or  civilized  country 
thought  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  the  greateft  men  :  I  do 
Hot  mean  the  verbofe,  the  difputative,  the  pedantic  fpecies  of 
philofophy,  which  has  taught  men  little  elfe  than  to  ring  the 
changes  upon  words  and  pompous  mufical  periods,  and  to 
quibble  expertly  with  the  fchool  logic  and  fophiftry  :  we 
mean,  on  the  other  hand,  that  natural  philofophy,  which  af¬ 
fords  all  the  necefiaries  and  conveniencies  of  life  to  ftates  and 
empires  ;  fuch  whereby  our  own  dominions  are  extended 
abroad,  as  a  knowlege  in  phyfics  fecures  us  at  home.  And, 
methinks,  it  appears  highly  probable,  that  good  naturalifts 
may  greatly  reform  trade,  or  improve  it ;  fince,  in  the  gene¬ 
ral,  it  depends  upon  a  number  of  the  produdfions  of  nature  ; 
and  chiefly  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  mechanics,  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  other  artizans. 

Thus,  for  inftance,  the  hufbandmen’s  fkill  confifts  in  the  know¬ 
lege  of  a  few  plants  and  animals,  their  relation  to  peculiar 
foils,  and  management,  with  the  influence  of  the  celeftial 
bodies  and  meteors  thereupon  ;  all  which  fubjedts  fall  pro¬ 
perly  under  the  cognizance  of  a  naturalift.  He,  therefore, 
who  has  attentively  confidered  the  nature  of  generation,  nu¬ 
trition,  and  accretion,  both  in  plants  and  animals,  and  knows 
how  to  vary  a  ufeful  experiment,  fo  as  to  remedy  the  incon- 
veniencies  or  fupply  the  defedts  thereof,  and  can  dextroufly 
apply  his  own,  and  others  obfervations,  may  cultivate  the  art 
of  hufbandry  to  as  much  advantage  as  the  ordinary  farmer  tills 
his  land.  '  And  moft  of  the  nobleft  difcoveries  in  hufbandry 
have  been  owing  to  the  fagacity  of  the  experienced  naturalift. 
See  the  article  Husbandry. 

And  here  it  brings  to  my  refledlion  a  notable  attempt,  faid 
lately  to  be  made  in  France  ;  which,  if  it  fhould  happen  to 
prove  fuccefsful,  will  be  another  memorable  inftance  of  the 
abilities  of  the  naturalift  to  advance  the  intereft  of  com¬ 
merce  in  that  nation  :  the  undertaking  I  have  in  view,  is  no 
lefs,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  than  an  attempt  to  make  the 
fheep  of  that  kingdom  to  produce  in  the  general  as  good 
wool  ;  that  is  to  fay,  as  good,  in  quality  and  ftaple,  as  that  of 
England  or  Ireland  ;  and  it  is  reported,  but  with  what  cer¬ 
tainty  we  cannot  prefume  to  fay,  that  all  royal  encourage¬ 
ment  is  given  to  this  defign,  and  fuch  a  progrefs  bath  been 
made  already  herein,  as  promifes  the  defirable  fuccefs  to  that 
kingdom. 

If  a  defign,  of  this  high  concernment  to  the  woollen  manu¬ 
factures  of  France,  fhould  be  attended  with  the  profperity 
aimed  at,  it  muft  prove  of  far  greater  detriment  to  the  trade  of 
this  nation,  than  the  clandestine  exportation  of  our  wool. 
But,  if  any  thing  of  this  kind  fhould  be  found  fo  generally 
practicable  as  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  intended,  fhould  it  not 
excite  our  naturalifts  to  think  of  ways  and  means  fo  to  ma¬ 
nage  our  fheep,  that  we  may  be  capable  of  carrying  on  our 
woollen  manufactures,  without  the  aid  of  Spanifh  wool  ? 
And,  if  the  one  fhould  prove  experimentally  practicable  in 
France,  we  may  have  fome  grounds  not  to  defpair  of  accom- 
plifhing  the  other  in  England  :  which,  if  we  fhould  be  able 
to  effeCtuate,  it  may  make  us  fome  compenfation  for  the  lofs 
we  may  fuftain  on  the  fide  of  France  *. 

*  It  is  allowed  by  our  woollen  manufacturers  in  general,  that 
the  wool  of  Lemfter  in  Herefordlhire,  which  they  call  their 
ore,  is  no  way  inferior  to  the  Segovia  wool  of  Spain. 
Quere  therefore,  Whether  it  may  not  deferve  the  confider- 
ation  of  an  ufeful  philofopher  to  enquire  into  the  natural 
caufes  hereof,  in  order  that  other  parts  of  England  may 
from  thence  be  brought  to  yield  us  an  ample  fufficiency  of 
wool  of  the  quality  of  that  of  Spain,  without  being  obliged 
to  purchafe  what  we  want  of  that  kingdom. 

Chemical  experiments,  made  with  judgment  and  accuracy, 
will  give  fuch  infighc  into  the  nature  and  quality  of  foils,  as 
may  afford  ufeful  directions  towards  the  melioration  of  paf- 
ture,  as  well  as  of  arable  and  wood-lands.  From  experiments 
which  have  been  made  upon  earths,  dungs,  and  feeds,  falts 
have  abounded  in  the  liquors  they  have  yielded.  Whoever 
has  obferved  thefe  many  particulars  in  this  aft,  which  caufed 
Sir  francis  Bacon  to  pronounce  nitre  to  be  the  life  of  vege- 
tab.es,  and  conflders  how  land  is  improved  by  pigeons  dung, 
winch  impregnates  it  with  falt-petre,  and  knows  that  moft 
fat  earths,  defended  from  the  fun  and  rain,  and  left  to  them- 
felves  w.il  foon  abound  in  nitrous  fait:  whoever  confiders 
t.*efc  things,  will,  perhaps,  believe  an  enquiry  into  the  na- 
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ture  of  falt-petre  may  be  of  very  profitable  ufe  in  hufbandry 
and  farming.  ’ 

The  knowlege  of  the  nature  and  diftinCHon  of  faline  bodies 
may  greatly  aflift,  to  fhew  the  differences  of  the  various  iait- 
nefs  that  is  found  in  foils,  and  with  what  fort  each  plant  or 
feed  is  moft  delighted.  By  this  means,  many  traCts  of  land 
now  thought  barren,  for  want  of  a  knowlege  hereof,  might 
be  rendered  very  advantageous  :  and  why  may  not,  therefore, 
that  which  is  already  very  good  in  quality,  be  rendered,  by 
found  philofophy,  ftill  much  better  ;  and  confequently,  where¬ 
in  is  the  improbability  of  pafture  land  being  fo  improved  in 
foil  and  fuitable  production,  as  to  rear  fheep  in  fo  neighbour¬ 
ing  a  country  as  that  of  France,  where  wool  fhall-be  no  way 
inferior  to  that  of  England  ?  And  why  may  we  not  fave  our- 
felves  the  expence  of  Spanifh  wool? 

Certain  it  is,  that  ground  may  be  made  to  yield  much  better 
crops  than  ufual,  by  being  fucceffively  fown  with  a  proper 
variety  of  feed,  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  particular  fait 
at  prefent  inherent  in  the  earth  ;  for,  by  the  abfence  of  one 
kind  of  fait,  it  is  better  prepared  to  feed  thofe  plants  that  de¬ 
light  in  another.  Of  this  the  hufbandmen  have,  in  fome 
meafure,  already  taken  notice,  as  appears  by  their  fowing 
turneps  in  grounds  too  remote  for  the  convenient  carriage  of 
compoft,  to  lerve  for  manure,  and  fit  them  for  wheat.  And 
why  may  not  any  land,  except  mere  fand,  without  much 
culture,  be  rendered  fertile,  were  we  but  well  acquainted 
with  the  foil,  and  provided  with  the  various  forts  of  grain, 
that  nature  affords  in  different  countries  ? 

There  are  various  foils,  both  in  England  and  elfewhere,  left 
quite  uncultivated,  wherein  fome  foreign  vegetables  might 
thrive  and  profper.  Many  large  traCIs  of  fteep  and  era»oy 
land,  expofed  to  the  fouthern  fun,  lie  wafted  in  feveral  hot 
countries,  where  grapes  are  not  planted  ;  though  in  France, 
Italy,  and  even  the  Alps,  fuch  lands  are  turned  into  excel¬ 
lent  vineyards.  An  experienced  way  of  caufing  wheat  to 
grow  and  profper,  even  in  clay,  where  no  grain  had  thriven, 
has  been/  fuccefsfully  pradifed  ;  and  the  artconfifted  in  fteep- 
ing  the  feed  for  a  determined  time,  in  a  certain  expreffed  oil 

that  is  not  dear;  whence  it  fhould  feem,  that,  without  alter¬ 
ing  the  foil,  a  flight  change,  properly  made  in  the  feed  alone, 
may  fo  fit  them  for  each  other,  as  to  yield  a  large  increafe. 

The  more  comprehenfive  any  trade  is,  the  more  improvements 
it  will  admit  of  from  philofophy  ;  becaufe,  depending  upon 
many  natural  productions  and  operations,  there  muft  arife 
many  particulars  to  be  meliorated  or  reformed,  either  in  the 
manufacture  or  profeffion.  Thus  corn,  in  hufbandry,  renders 
a  knowlege  of  the  whole  art  of  tillage  convenient,  with  the 
ways  to  order  catde,  the  dairy,  an  orchard,  a  kitchen-gar¬ 
den,  wood,  flax,  hemp,  hops,  bees,  &c.  and  the  particular 
productions  of  fome  of  thefe,  as  honey,  cyder,  &c.  are  ca-  i 
pable  of  improvement,  and  require  fkill  to  manage.  In  the 
variety  of  particulars,  therefore,  wherewith  the  hufhandman 
deals,  there  muft  be  fome,  wherein  the  fuperior  knowlege 
and  experience  of  the  naturalift  will  be  ferviceable.  And, 
as  one  of  the  principal  parts  of  hufbandry  depends  upon  pre- 
ferving  the  improvement  of  cattle,  and  preferving  them  from 
difeafes,  and  alfo  the  fruits  of  the  earth  from  putrefaction, 
natural  philofophy  conduces  to  thefe  great  ends.  He  who 
knows  how  to  accelerate  and  retard  putrefaction  in  bodies, 
may  fhew  the  hufhandman  how  to  prepare  variety  of  ma- 
nuies,  either  for  the  paftural  or  other  purpofes  ;  to  enrich  his 
land  with  the  peculiar  kind  of  fait  it  wants  ;  and  alfo  howto 
preferve  feveral  feeds,  flowers,  and  fruits,  beyond  their  na¬ 
tural  duration. 

T  o  purfue  the  ufe  of  practical  philofophy  to  trade  a  ftep  farther. 

An  attentive  confideration  of  the  parts  that  confiitute  each 
particular  trade,  would  fhew  how  all  depend  upon  philofophy, 
and  might  be  farther  improved.  Thus  the  principal  parts  of 
lefining  are  a  knowlege  of  the  preparation  of  Aqjja  For- 
tis  [fee  that  article, J  and  it’s  operation  upon  filver,  copper, 
and  gold,  with  the  means  to  purge  it,  that  neither  gold  may 
be  diffolved,  nor  filver  precipitated,  when  diffolved  thereby  ; 
to  know  what  proportion  is  diffolvable  therein,  and  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  neceffary  to  weaken  thefolution;  how  long 
copper-plates  fhould  lie  to  precipitate  the  filver  it  contains, 
how  lead  is  colliquated  with,  and  what  proportion  thereof  is 
iequifite  to  carry  off  the  bafer  metals  upon  the  teft  ;  how 
cupels  are  beft  made,  and  with  thefe  to  draw  off  lead  or  an¬ 
timony  from  gold  or  filver  ;  and  laftly,  to  know  the  proper 
proportion  of  gold  and  filver,  to  make  water-gold  [fee  the 
article  Gold].  This  trade,  indeed,  is  underftood  by  few, 
and  yet  is  not  fo  diffufive  and  complicated  as  hundreds  of  I 
others,  notwithftanding,  if  they  all  were  refolved  into  their 
component  parts,  it  would  doubtlefs  appear,  that  moft  of  ! 
them  are  only  corollaries,  deduced  from  particular  obferva¬ 
tions  in  philofophy,  and  the  application  thereof  to  the  ufes 
of  commerce.  And,  if  fo,  ’tis  more  than  probable,  that  far-  ji 

ther  difcoveries  in  the  nature  of  the  materials,  thefubjeCts  of  i 

trade,  and  a  knowlege  of  the  laws  they  obferve,  may  reform 
or  meliorate  feveral  of  it’s  branches.  See  Royal  Society. 

APPLICATION. 

Without  launching  deeper  into  a  philofophical  ftrain  under 
the  prefent  article,  we  would  only  take  leave  to  obferve, 

I  (i.)  That  § 
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(i.)  That  fmce  it  might  be  demonflrated,  in  numberlefs  in¬ 
stances,  that  every  kind  of  trade  is  improveable  by  this  true 
and  ufeful  philofophy,  it  follows,  that  thefe  experimental  ftudies 
cannot  be  too  much  cultivated  in  a  trading  nation,  nor  too 
much  encouragement  given  to  thofe  who  need  it,  that  fhall 
become  the  happy  inftruments  of  communicating  whatever 
may  have  a  tendency  to  the  advancement  of  any  branch  of 
our  commerce. 

(2.)  That  it  feems  to  be  the  intereft  of  the  ftate  to  propofe 
Suitable  rewards  and  honours  to  thofe  who  fhall  excel  in  any 
thing  of  this  kind,  and  not  leave  a  matter  of  fuch  confe- 
quence  to  the  mere  fpontaneous  difpofition  of  the  people, 
without  any  hope  or  expedition  of  advantage,  except  what 
the  benevolence  of  fome  great  man,  an  encourager  of  thefe 
Studies,  may  pleafe  bounteoufly  to  beftow  ;  and  this  too  often 
obtained  only  by  mean  cringing  and  follicitation,  or  by  ful- 
fome  and  flattering  dedications  of  any  ingenious  and  elaborate 
performance,  which  men  of  learning  and  fcience  may  prefent 
to  the  public. 

(3.)  It  is  obfervable,  that,  in  this  kingdom  in  particular,  the 
making  of  laws  for  the  benefit  of  commerce  does,  in  the  gene¬ 
ral,  take  rife  from  the  application  and  remonftrances  of  traders 
themfelves  to  the  legiflature ;  and  even  to  obtain  the  moft 
reafonable  and  falutary  laws  upon  thefe  important  occafions, 
has  been,  I  am  afraid,  too  freequently  attended,  not  only  with 
great  expence  to  the  fupplicants,  but  fuch  delay  and  pro- 
craftination  as  has  proved  extremely  detrimental  to  the  pri¬ 
vate  concerns  of  traders,  more  efpecially  to  thofe  whofe  refi- 
dence  has  happened  to  be  at  fea-ports  and  trading  towns,  fome 
hundred  miles  diftant  from  the  metropolis :  whereas,  in  fome 
neighbouring  countries,  the  rife  of  all  laws  which  relate  to 
commerce,  proceeds  from  the  valuntary  a£t  and  deed  of  the 
ftate  itfelf;  from  the  deliberate  judgment  of  a  fucceffion  of 
wife  and  able  commiffioners  and  miniflers,  appointed  by  au¬ 
thority,  who  have  made  it  their  bufinefs  duly  to  enquire  into 
all  grievances  that  trade  labours  under,  and  inftantly  to  afford 
all  public  aid  and  affiftance  to  any  peculiar  branch  thereof  that 
may  (land  in  need  of  it :  fo  that  the  interefts  of  trade,  in 
fome  foreign  countries,  are  not  left  to  the  vague  will  and 
judgment  of  traders,  whether  they  will  or  will  not  apply  to 
the  ftate  for  fuitable  encouragement  or  no,  or  whether  they 
apply  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  the  exigencies  of  peculiar 
branches ;  no  ;  on  the  contrary,  thofe  in  authority  are  of 
themfelves  follicitous  todifcover  the  wants  of  trade,  and  every 
difficulty  and  difcouragement  under  which  it  lies;  in  order 
to  remove  them  without  delay,  and  without  putting  traders 
to  the  expence  and  fatigue  of  attendance  month  after  month, 
and  year  after  year,  to  the  great  neglecft  of  their  private  con¬ 
cerns;  which  muft  neceiTarily  prove  proportionably  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  general  commerce  of  fuch  nations. 

That  what  has  been  fuggefted,  with  regard  to  foreign  nations, 
is  matter  of  faff,  will  further  appear  throughout  this  work, 
than  what  it  already  has  done,  from  a  feries  of  the  public 
affs,  arrets,  and  councils  of  feveral  nations  in  Europe;  which 
are  zealoufly  ftruggling  to  gain  a  fuperiority  over  others  in 
their  affairs  of  commerce. 

For  the  means  of  permanently  advancing  the  trade  and  na¬ 
vigation  of  our  own  nation  in  particular,  fee  the  articles  Ar¬ 
tificers,  Manufacturers,  Earth,  Husbandry, 
Landed  Interest,  Trade,  Royal  Society. 
ENGLISH  AFRICAN  COMPANY.  We  having, 
under  the  article  Africa,  referred  to  the  article  English 
African  Company,  it  may  be  neceffary  to  give  a  fhort 
hiftory  thereof,  to  which  recourfe  may  be  occafionally  had 
hereafter. 

A  fhort  Hiftory  of  the  African  Company. 

The  Portugueze  being  the  firft  that  difcovered  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  they  built  one  fort  on  the  ifland  of  Arguin,  on  the 
north  coaft ;  another,  called  St  George  del  Mina,  on  the 
Gold  Coaft  ;  and  a  third  at  a  place  called  Loango  St  Paul’s, 
on  the  coaft  of  Angola,  to  the  fouthward  of  the  Equinoffial 
Line:  by  virtue  of  which  pofleffions,  they  not  only  claimed, 
and  (for  many  years)  enjoyed,  the  right  in  and  to  all  the  faid 
lands  and  countries,  but  likewife  feized  and  confifcated  the 
fhipsof  all  other  nations,  as  often  as  they  found  any  of  them 
trading  on  any  part  of  the  faid  coaft. 

About  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  king  Edward  VI.  fome 
London  merchants  fitted  out  the  firft  Englifh  {hips  that  ever 
traded  to  Guinea  ;  and,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  and  for 
the  firft  ten  or  twelve  years  of  queen  Elizabeth,  fundry  other 
private  fhips  were  fitted  out  for  the  fame  parts :  but  the  Englifh 
not  having  as  yet  any  fettlements  or  plantations  in  the  Weft- 
Indies,  and,  confequently,  no  occafion  for  negroes,  fuch  fhips 
traded  only  for  gold,  elephants  teeth,  and  malaguetta;  and 
all  fuch  voyages  were  undertaken  and  performed  at  the  ha¬ 
zard  of  lofing  the  fhips  and  cargoes,  if  they  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Portugueze,  without  the  leaft  ground  to  hope  for  any 
redrefs  or  fatisfacftion  for  the  fame. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  30th  year  of  her  reign,  being  then 
at  war  with  Spain  and  Portugal,  erecfted  a  company  for  the 
better  difcovering  and  carrying  on  a  trade  from  the  northern 
moft  part  of  the  river  Senegal,  and  from  and  within  that 
river,  all  along  that  coaft,  unto  the  fouthermoft  Dart  of  the 
Vol.  I. 
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river  Gambia,  and  within  the  fame  ;  and  gave  and  granted 
unto  them  the  whole  and  foie  trade  in,  to,  and  from  the  faid 
rivers  and  countries,  for  a  certain  term  of  years;  with  pro¬ 
hibition  to  all  others  her  fubjedts  to  trade  to  the  fame  places* 
on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  fhips  and  goods :  and  thefe  were  the 
firft  Englifh  merchants  that  ever  trade  to  the  coaft  of  Guinea, 
by  and  under  the  authority  and  prote&ion  of  the  crown  of 
England. 

In  the  reigns  of  king  James  I.  and  king  Charles  I.  and  during 
the  time  of  the  ufurpation,  fundry  perfons  were  encouraged* 
by  public  authority,  to  trade  to  other  parts  of  Africa,  and  to 
take  fuch  meafures  for  the  better  carrying  on  and  improving 
the  fame,  as  they  fhould  judge  moft  proper.  In  purfuance 
whereof,  they  built  one  fort,  at  a  place  called  Cormantine* 
on  the  Gold  Coaft,  and  another  in  the  river  Gambia*  on  the* 
north  coaft:  and  thefe  were  the  only  places  of  any  confe- 
quence  which  the  Englifh  were  in  poffeffion  of  at  theReftora^ 
tion. 

The  States- Genera]  of  the  United  Provinces  obferving,  as  we 
may  imagine,  the  meafures  taken  in  England  for  encouraging 
of  a  trade  to  Africa,  did  alfo,  about  the  year  1621,  eredf  and 
eftablifh  a  company,  which  they  called  the  Weft-India  Com¬ 
pany  ;  and,  for  their  encouragement,  gave  and  granted  unto 
them  all  the  lands  and  countries  which  they  could  conquer, 
or  gain  poffeffion  of  in  Africa,  from  the  Tropic  of  Cancer 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  and  in  America,  from  the  fouther¬ 
moft  part  of  Newfoundland  to  the  Streights  of  Magellan  and 
La  Maire,  on  the  eaft  fide,  and  from  thofe  {freights  to  the 
Streights  of  Anian,  on  the  weft  fide  ;  with  the  whole  and  foie 
trade,  and  liberty  and  right  of  trading  into  and  from  all  fuch 
lands  and  countries  ;  and  alfo  with  prohibition  to  all  others 
their  fubjedfs  to  trade  to,  or  frequent  them,  or  any  of  them, 
under  the  fevereft  penalties.  Whereupon  the  faid  company 
applied  themfelves  to  the  making  of  divers  great  and  impor¬ 
tant  conquefts  in  Brazil  and  Africa  :  and  fuch  fuccefs  attended 
their  arms,  efpecially  in  Africa,  that,  in  the  year  1637,  they 
took  the  ftrong  fortrefs  of  St  George  del  Mina,  on  the  Gold 
Coaft;  and,  in  a  year  or  two  more,  all  the  other  Portugueze 
forts  and  fettlements  on  the  fame  coaft:  all  which  places  were 
afterwards  yielded  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  truce  and  navi¬ 
gation  concluded  (anno  1641)  between  the  crown  of  Portugal 
and  the  States. 

From  this  time,  and  in  virtue  of  thefe  pofleffions,  thus  taken 
from  and  yielded  by  the  Portugueze,  the  Dutch  Weft-India 
company  took  upon  themfelves  to  claim  the  foie  right  and 
property  in  and  to  all  the  lands  and  countries  in  Africa,  from 
Cape  Palmas  to  Cape  Lopez,  comprehending  all  the  Gold 
Coaft  and  Whydah,  and  fundry  other  great  and  populous 
countries  on  each  fide  of  them.  And,  although  the  Englifh 
had  built  a  fort  at  Cormantine,  and  fettled  factories  at  fundry 
other  places  on  the  Gold  Coaft,  before  the  Dutch  had  made 
the  faid  conquefts,  and  had,  therefore,  as  good  a  right  and 
title  as  themfelves  to  a  free  trade  at  all  places  on  the  fame 
coaft,  not  in  their  actual  poffeffion  or  occupation ;  yet, 
from  this  time  forward,  the  Dutch  Weft-India  company 
always  kept  one  or  two  cruizers  on  the  faid  coaft,  whofe 
chief  bufinefs  was  to  watch  all  fuch  Englifh  fhips  as  came  to 
trade  there,  and  to  follow  them  from  place  to  place,  and  either 
to  lie  between  them  and  the  fhore,  and  intercept  their  trade 
with  the  natives,  or  to  frighten  them  off  the  coaft,  and  ruin 
their  voyages,  or  to  feize  and  carry  them  to  St  George  del 
Mina  ;  and  this  not  only  when  fuch  fhips  were  found  trading 
on  the  Gold  Coaft,  and  at  places  near  any  of  the  faid  Dutch 
company’s  forts  and  fettlements,  but  alfo  at  places  feveral 
hundreds  of  miles  diftant  from  them. 

King  Charles  II.  foon  after  his  reftoration,  being  made  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  dangerous  and  precarious  ftate  and  con¬ 
dition  to  which  the  trade  of  his  fubjeefts  in  thofe  parts  was 
reduced  ;  and  having  likewife  received  many  complaints  touch¬ 
ing  the  interruptions  given  to,  and  depredations  committed 
upon,  the  fhips  of  this  nation,  by  the  Dutch  Weft-India  com¬ 
pany  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  it  became  neceffary  to  confider 
not  only  of  a  proper  method  for  protecting  and  fecuring  the 
faid  trade  for  the  future,  but  likewife  how  and  in  what 
manner  reparation  might  be  obtained  for  fuch  damages  and  de¬ 
predations. 

For  the  firft,  it  being  now  evident  that  the  fingle  and  fepa- 
rate  endeavours  of  private  Englifh  merchants  were  by  no 
means  fufficient  to  contend  with  the  united  power  and  intereft 
of  the  faid  Dutch  Weft-India  company  in  thofe  parts  of 
the  world  ;  and  the  Englifh  having  found,  by  former  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  what  little  ftrefs  was  to  be  laid 
on  any  treaty  that  might  be  concluded  between  the  two  na¬ 
tions  in  Europe,  for  the  fecurity  of  fuch  a  diftant  branch  of 
our  trade :  the  only  choice  which  his  majefty  had  left  for 
maintaining  and  defending  the  right  of  his  fubjeefts  to  a  free 
and  unmolefted  trade  in  Africa,  againft  the  pretenfions  and 
incroachments  of  fuch  a  rival,  was  to  incorporate  and  unite 
fuch  of  his  own  fubjedts  as  fhould  be  whiling  to  engage  in 
the  faid  trade,  into  one  body,  and  to  give  and  grant  unto 
them  fuch  powers,  privileges,  and  encouragements,  as  the 
circumftances  of  the  trade  at  that  time  required  ;  which  was 
accordingly  done  by  letters  patents  under  the  great  feal  of 
England,  bearingdate  the  lOthday  of  January,  1662  ;  and  the 
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faid  united  body  of  Englifh  merchants  was  called  The  Com¬ 
pany  of  Royal  Adventurers  of  England  trading  into  Africa. 
As  to  the  fecond,  his  majefty  was  pleafed  to  caufe  a  particular 
account  oi  the  damages  complained  of  to  be  drawn  up, 
and  tranfmitted  to  his  envoy  at  the  Hague,  with  orders  to  de¬ 
mand  and  inlift  upon  full  reparation  for  the  fame.  And,  for 
the  better  protecting  of  the  new  company,  it  was  likewife 
judged  neceffary  to  fit  out  a  man  of  war  to  the  coaft  of  Africa, 
under  the  command  of  captain  Holmes.  But  neither  the 
.  one  or  the  other  of  thefe  fteps  had  the  defired  effeCt :  for  in 
o  an  the  Hates  Harted  fo  many  difficulties,  and  made  fuch 
delays,  that  no  fatisfafiion  could  be  obtained  for  any  paft  in¬ 
juries.  And  as  to  affairs  in  Africa,  as  foon  as  they  had  ad- 
™7uat  captain  Holmes  had  by  affault  taken,  and  poffeffed 
t  3  ^°rt  near  ^aPe  Verde,  belonging  to  their 
e  -India  company,  they  made  all  imaginable  preparations 
to  ht  out  a  fquadron  for  the  coaft  of  Africa,  to  retake  the  faid 
ort  y  force  of  Arms  ;  notwitbftanding  his  majefty  affured 
tiem,  that  he  had  given  no  eommiflion  or  order  to  captain 
o  mes  for  that  purpofe,  nor  did  know  upon  what  grounds 
e  had  proceeded  to  that  a£f  ofhoftility;  that  he  expeCled 
him  lhortly  at  home,  and  that  he  would  then  proceed  in  a 
very  ftrift  examination  of  his  proceedings,  and  would  caufe 
exemplary  juftice  to  be  done,  as  well  in  redelivering  the  fort, 
as  in  punifhing  the  perfon,  if  his  carriage  and  demeanour  de- 
ierved  it.  .  Which  having  no  better  fuccefs  than  the  former 
meflages,  in  relation  to  reparation  for  about  Twenty  Ships 
taken  from  his  fubje&s  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea  :  and  the  Dutch 
ambaffador  telling  his  majefty  in  plain  terms,  That  they  had 
given  mftrutfions  to  the  admiral  of  their  fleet,  that  was  then 
going  for  Guinea,  to  take  their  fort  near  Cape  Verde  by 
force,  and  to  take  any  Englilh  which  had  had  a  hand  in 
doing  them  injury  :  his  majefty  then  found  himfelf  under  a 
neceffity  of  fitting  out  a  ftrong  fquadron  likewife  for  the  fame 
parts,  under  the  command  of  prince  Rupert;  which  the 
States  no  (boner  had  notice  of,  but  they  altered  their  language, 
and,  for  avoiding  the  effufion  of  Chriftian  blood,  as  t7ey 
pretended,  .  propofed  that  the  fleets  on  either  fide  might  be 
detained  within  the  harbours,  and  not  fuffered  to  put  to  fea  ; 
and  that  feme  expedients  might  be  found  out  by  treaty  for 
each  others  fatisfa&ion:  but,  in  the  mean  time  that  they 
were  making  this  plauf.ble  offer,  they  fent  fecret  orders  to 
their  fleet  in  the  Streights,  under  the  command  of  De  Ruvter 
to  make  all  poffible  hafte  to  Guinea,  to  execute  all  thofe  in- 
itructions  which  they  had  given  to  their  fleet  at  home  ;  which 
orders  he  executed  fo  rigoroufly,  that  he  not  only  retook  the 

FinmanCape,de  Verde’  and  feized  cenfifeated  all  the 
imghih  mips  that  he  could  meet  with,  but  alfo,  by  the  af- 

Wtance  of  the  natives  of  one  of  the  adjacent  countries,  who 
had  been  bribed  by  the  Dutch  general  at  Elmina  for  that 
purpofe,  he  attacked  and  took  the  Englifh  fort  at  Corman- 
tme,  and  put  a  Dutch  garrifon  into  the  fame, 
borne  time  before  this  the  parliament  had  made  an  enquiry 
into  the  obftrucftions  and  incroachments  of  the  Hollanders 
upon  our  trade  and  into  the  Ioffes  which  our  merchants  had 
uf  amed  thereby  ;  which  they  found  to  amount  to  the  value 
ot  7  or  8eo,oool.  and  thereupon  both  houfes  came  to  this 
refolution,  April  2i,  1664,  That  the  wrongs,  diflhonours, 

Um^?P§nit-‘eS  do'le.to  h,s  maje%>  by  the  fubjebfs  of  the 
United  Provinces  by  invading  his  rights  in  India,  Africa, 

nd  elfewhere:  and  the  damages,  affronts,  and  injuries  done 
y  hem  to  our  merchants,  were  the  greateft  obftru&ions 
cur  foreign  trade  :  and  that  the  fame  be  humbly  and  fpeedily 
prefented  to  his  majefty,  and  that  he  be  moft  humbly  moved 
o  take  fome  fpeedy  and  effectual  courfe  for  redrefs  thereof 
an  all  other  of  the  like  nature,  and  for  prevention  of  the 
li  e  in  future  j  and  that,  in  profecution  thereof,  they  would 

Si!  ;C“Venrd  f0rtU"ra’  3gainifall  „pp0.’ 

Th.s  refolution  being  prefented  to  his  majefty  the  27th  of 

w  K  6  7S  th.ere7°"  P'eafed  t0  renew  his  inftances 
h  the  States  for  the  fatisfadion  fo  long  demanded,  with 

thVLthT rTthan,e,yer;.  infom“ch,  that  in  an  audience  of 

tV?!*  f  June  7  he  t0,d  the  Dutch  arnbaffador, 

1  hat  it  was  not  to  be  fuffered  that  the  Dutch  Weft-India 

SE*  rlyuby  the  ,meanS  °f  a  few  forts,  and  three  or 
tour  (hips,  fhouid  pretend  to  render  the  coafts  of  Africa  in- 

acceffible  to  all  others,  by  blocking  up  the  havens  againft 

keeping  ,hem  off,  and  driving8,!,  "m 
from  every  place.  But  the  States  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all 
heferemonftrances:  the  Ioffes  of  our  merchants  amounted  to 

0fth§eEE°fbe  earily  re,,mburfed  5  the  advantages 
fecured  tl  7’  ^  the?  haVe  whoI,y  engroffed  and 

to  be  w  linT  °thImfeuVCS’  WCre  t0°  §reat  and  important 
ill  §y-Parted  WUh-  And  therefore,  inftead  of  fhew- 

of  thofe  headr^h  ^  P ^  requifite  fatisfaaion  on  either 
Englifh  i.i  Aftir,  heyKCh0fe  torrenevv  tbeir  attacks  upon  the 

tz  S' « * 

of  his  parliament  8and  wirh^lh  COmP,1)'  Wllh  ,he  defires 
-o,d,„gly,  on  the.  ^  £ 
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jelly  declared  war  in  form  againil  the  Slates  Genera1  of  i h 
United  Provinces.  ‘  e 

Nothing  is  more  evident,  than  that  the  chief  view  of  th 
Dutch  at  this  time,  and  for  fome  years  before,  had  been  fo 
exclude  the  Englifh  entirely  from  the  trade  to  Africa  and  t 
engrofs  the  fame  wholly  to  themfelves.  And  it  is  equally  ° 
parent  that  the  value  which  they  then  fet  upon  this  trade 
was  fuch,  that,  rather  than  confent  that  the  Englifh  fhouM 
enjoy  a  fhare  thereof  peaceably  and  quietly,  they  made  it 
their  choice  toftand  all  the  hazards,  and  to  bear  all  the  in 
conveniences  of  a  war  with  England.  But,  however,  it  fo 
fell  out,  that  the  event  did  not  anfwer  their  expe&ations  • 
for,  in  fpite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  Dutch,  the  Englifli  com¬ 
pany  kept  their  footing  in  Africa;  and,  by  the  third  article  of 
the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  at  Breda,  anno  1667  ft 
was  mutually  agreed,  that  each  party  fhould  keep  and  en’ioy 

all  fuch  lands,  iflands,  towns,  fortreffes,  places,  and  colonies7 

as  during  that  war,  or  before,  the  one  had  by  force  of  arms’ 
or  o  herwife  taken  from  the  other.  And,  in  virtue  of  £ 

Fndiff  frP  Weft*.Indla  comPany  kept  poffeffion  of  the 

krn?  ft<r°7  at  T’TE  and  the  R°yal  African  company 
*  the  caftle  at  Cabo  Corfo,  which  they  had 

(by  the  affiftance  of  Capt.  Holmes)  retaken  from  the  Dutch 

before  the  war  began,  and  to  which  they  had  an  undoubted 
ngnt. 

But  the  ftipulations  in  this  treaty,  in  favour  of  the  faid  En*. 
Iith  company,  were  by  no  means  fufficientto  enable  them  to 
bear  up  againft  the  many  difficulties  they  had  to  ftrugtfte  with 
They  had  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  perfuade  pe°ople  to 
come  in  at  hrft,  and  be  concerned  with  them  in  fo  precarious 
and  hazardous  a  trade,  by  which  means  their  ftock  was  much 
00  fmall  for  fuch  an  undertaking:  they  had  been  obliged  to 

fevere  htfJ  ^7’  and  ***  had  met  with  many 

Ioffes  by  captures,  and  otherwife  at  fea,  during  the 

war,  and  for  want  of  a  fufficient  ftock  to  begin  with  &they 

ad  contracted  a  large  debt  at  home :  and,  under  thefe  ci/ 

cumftances,  they  were  fo  far  from  being  able  to  carry  on  and 

improve  their  trade,  or  to  make  any  new  acquifitftj,  that  it 

was  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  that  they  could  keep  7d  pre- 

ftrve  thofe  places  which  they  had  ftill  in  their  poffeffion. 

or  extricating  themfelves,  therefore,  out  of  thefe  and  the 

undertake  the8’  **  ^  M  f°r  °pening  3  Wa>^  for  othe™  to 
undertake  the  care  management,  and  improvement  of  fo 

uable  a  trade  with  more  fuccefs,  they  confented  and  agreed 
for  and  in  confi deration  of  a  certain  fum  of  money,  which 
was  to  be  paid  unto  them  by  another  new  company  fhen  in¬ 
tended  to  be  eftablifhed,  to  furrender  their  charfer  to  the 
crown  and  to  affign  and  transfer  all  their  eftate,  property 

ne“compaa"ny  ^  Un‘°  ,he  ^ 

His  majefty  likewife  approving  of  this,  as  the  moft  proper 
expedient,  as  well  for  doing  juftice  to  the  company  of  royal 

trade  torAraS  f°r  theJ bettcr  P^erving  and  enlarging  the 
trade  to  Africa,  was  thereupon  pleafed  to  accept  of  the  faid 

FnTd?  \and  by  hlS  ,ettCrS  p3tentS  under  the  great  feal  of 

fo  ^K  kbea7g  d3te  the  27th  day  of  September,  1672, 
to  eftabhfh  and  incorporate  the  late  royal  African  company  of 

the E  ’  2  t0  g‘7  3nd  gr3nt  Unt°  them>  al]  and  finguftr, 
the  lands  countries,  havens,  roads,  rivers,  and  other  places  in 

rica,  from  the  port  of  Sally  m  South  Barbary,  to  the  Cape 

1  and  during  the  term  of  one  thoufand 

jean,  with  the  foie,  intire,  and  only  trade  and  traffic  into 

all  o/h°m  K  J  u3  X°Untrks ,3nd  places’  with  Prohibition  to 
all  others  his  fubjedfs,  to  vifit  or  frequent  the  fame,  without 

the  licence  and  confent  of  the  faid  company:  and  alfo,  with 
luch  other  powers  and  privileges,  as  were  then  judged  proper 
and  neceftary,  for  enabling  and  encouraging  them  to  undertake 
lo  hazardous  and  chargeable  a  work. 

Hereupon  the  new  company  provided  proper  books  to  take 
luWcriptions  in,  and  kept  them  open  for  near  twelvemonths, 
and  invited  all  his  majefty’s  fubjeds  that  pleafed  to  become 
adventurers  with  them,  and  to  fubferibe  for  what  fums  they 
thought  fit,  towards  railing  a  fufficient  joint  ftock  for  re- 
rie vin^  *  ?e  Pafo  trade  out  of  the  dangerous  and  precaiious 
condition  it  was  then  in,  and  for  the  better  fecuring  and  en¬ 
larging  the  fame  for  the  future.  But  fo  backward  and  fearful 
were  merchants  and  others  at  this  time  to  be  concerned  there¬ 
in,  that  ail  the  fubferiptions  they  could  get  from  all  parts  of 
7.ing.do‘?’  amounted  only  to  the  fum  of  m,iool. 

,■  *  j  Vls  °7’  bowever>  fmall  as  it  was,  this  company  ap¬ 
plied  themfelves  with  all  poffible  vigour,  to  purfue  the 
ends  of  their  eftabhfhment.  At  this  time  the  Dutch  Wcft- 
n  1a  company  were  in  poffeffion  of  the  ftrong  fortrefs  of 
St  George  del  Rdma;  and  of  the  Englifli- fort  at  Cormantine, 

7 a"2 7  °ct  Amfterdam  ;  and  they  had  likewife  another, 
called  t  ort  St  Anthony  at  Axim  ;  another,  called  Fort  St 
oebalmn,  on  the  river  Chamah  ;  a  fifth,  called  Fort  Naffau, 
a  a  P  ace  ^a  Kd  Mouree,  about  two  leagues  to  the  leeward 
o  ape  oaft  ;  a  fixth,  called  Creveceur,  at  Acra  ;  and  a 
feventh,  called  I  ort  Conraadffiurg,  at  St  J  ago,  within  can- 
non-fhot  of  St  George  del  Mina  ;  all  on  the  Gold  Coaft,  and 
lying  very  commodious  to  fuccour  and  affift  one  another  in 
any  ca  e  of  need  :  the  Danes  were  in  poffeffion  of  one  final!, 
but  impregnable  fort  (afterwards  called  Fort  Royal)  on  the 

top 
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,  top  of  a  hill,  within  gun-fliot  of  Cape  Coaft  ;  and  of  ano¬ 
ther  at  Acra,  to  the  eaftward  of  the  Dutch  fort  at  the  fame 
place.  The  eleitor  of  Brandenburg  (the  late  king  of  Pruffia) 
had  one  good  fort,  at  Cape  Three  Points,  and  two  fmaller 
ones  at  fome  little  diftance  to  the  eaftward  of  the  fame  :  and 
the  new  Englifh  company  were  in  pofieftion  of  one  fmall  fort 
at  Cabo  Corfo,  that  being  the  only  fort  on  this  coaft,  which 
the  Dutch  had  not  difpofleiled  the  former  company  of  during 
the  late  war. 

The  firft  thing,  therefore,  which  this  company  found  mod 
neceffary  to  be  done,  was  to  endeavour,  by  all  lawful  ways 
and  means,  to  ftrengthen  themfelves,  as  much  as  poftible  on 
this  coaft,  as  other  nations,  and  efpecially  the  Dutch,  had 
done  before  them.  And,  for  this  purpofe,  they  enlarged 
Cape  Coaft  Caftle,  and  made  it  fix  times  larger,  ftronger, 
and  more  commodious  than  before  :  they  built  one  fort  at 
Acra,  another  at  Dick’s-cove,  a  third  at  Winnebah,  a  fourth 
at  Succundee,  a  fifth  at  Commenda,  and  rebuilt  a  fixth  at 
Anamaboe,  all  on  the  Gold  Coaft,  and  three  of  them  with¬ 
in  mufket-fhot  of  Dutch  forts  ;  and  they  likewife  purchafed 
Frederickfburg,  now  Fort  Royal,  of  the  Danes,  without 
which  Cape  Coaft  Caftle  could  not  be  fafe  :  and  they  alfo 
built  another  fort  from  the  ground  at  Wydah,  for  the  fecu 
rity  of  the  negro  trade  at  that  place. 

And,  although  in  the  profecution  of  thefe  works,  the  Paid 
company  met  with  all  poftible  oppofition  from  the  Dutch 
Weft-India  company  on  the  Gold  Coaft,  which  often  broke 
out  into  open  hoftili ties,  and  many  times  ended  not  without 
bloodfhed  on  both  Tides  ;  and  the  company  were  put  to  an 
incredible  charge  and  expence  in  purchafing  the  confent  and 
aftiftance  of  the  natives,  for  making  fuch  fettlements,  as  well 
as  for  tranfporting,  from  time  to  time,  the  neceflary  fupplies 
of  foldiers,  artificers,  provifions,  and  all  other  necefl'aries 
and  materials  from  England  for  fuch  buildings  ;  all  which 
were  rendered  ftill  more  difficult,  chargeable  and  hazardous, 
by  the  long  war  which  enfued  with  France  :  yet,  neverthelefs, 
the  faid  company  never  ceafed  their  care  and  endeavours,  ’till 
they  had  completely  finifhed  their  faid  undertakings,  and 
thereby  put  the  Englifh  intereft  on  this  part  of  the  coaft  of 
Africa  on  an  equal  foot  with  the  Dutch,  and  much  fuperior 
to  that  of  any  other  nation  whatfoever.  All  which  they  ef¬ 
fected  during  the  fhort  time  that  they  were  permitted  to  en¬ 
joy  the  privileges  granted  them  by  their  charter. 

On  the  north  coaft,  where  it  was  natural  to  think  the  com¬ 
pany  fhould  have  met  with  lefs  oppofition,  and  more  fuccefs, 
matters  did  not  fucceed  altogether  to  their  wifhes.  The  Dutch 
Weft-India  company  were  in  pofieftion  of  the  forts  of  Arguin 
and  Goree  ;  the  French  Senegal  company  (which  was  efta- 
blifhed  anno  1673)  were  *n  pofieftion  of  a  fmall  fort  on  an 
jfland  within  the  bar,  in  the  river  Senegal  ;  and  the  royal 
African  company  of  England  had  one  fmall  fort  in  the  river 
Gambia,  and  another  fettlement  in  the  river  Sierraleon.  And 
in  this  fituation  affairs  continued  ’till  about  the  year  1677  ; 
and  the  companies  of  each  nation  traded  freely  to  all  places 
on  the  open  coaft  (not  in  the  ailual  poffeflion  of  any  of  the 
others)  from  Cape  Blanco  to  Cape  Mount. 

In  the  years  1677  and  1678,  the  French  took  the  Dutch  forts 
on  the  iflands  of  Arguin  and  Goree,  which  foon  after  were 
yielded  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen  :  and,  in  the 
year  1685,  the  French  king,  judging  the  grant  to  the  Sene¬ 
gal  company,  which  extended  from  Cape  Blanco  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  too  large,  reftrained  that  company  to  that 
part  of  the  coaft  which  extends  from  Cape  Blanco  to  the  river 
Sierraleon  ;  and  ereited  another  company,  which  was  called 
the  Guinea  Company,  and  gave  and  granted  unto  them  the 
foie  trade  to  and  from  all  that  part  of  the  coaft  which  extends 
from  the  river  Sierraleon  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  And 
from  this  time  the  French  trade  to  Africa  was  managed  and 
carried  on  by  thofe  two  diftincft  companies. 

The  laft  of  thefe  companies  made  no  great  progrefs  in  their 
trade  'till  about  the  year  1702,  that  the  French  king  gave 
them  the  contrail:,  which  he  had  made  with  Spain,  for  in¬ 
troducing  a  certain  number  of  negroes  yearly  into  the  Spanifh 
Weft-Indies.  But  that  contrail  being  afterwards  transferred 
to  Great  Britain,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  faid  company 
was  foon  after  abolifhed,  and  the  trade  to  Africa,  within  their 
limits,  laid  open  to  all  the  fubjeits  of  France  ;  in  which  con¬ 
dition  it  continued  from  the  year  1716  to  1720,  and  no 
longer. 

As  for  the  Senegal  company,  they  were  fcarcely  warm  in 
their  new  poffeftions,  before  they  fet  up  a  claim  to  all  that 
part  of  the  coaft  which  extends  from  Cape  Blanco  to  the  river 
Gambia,  comprehending  above  500  miles  in  length.  In  the 
year  1681,  they  would  fain  have  hindered  the  royal  African 
company  of  England’s  {hips  from  trading  all  along  that  coaft  : 
but,  not  being  as  yet  in  a  condition  to  conteft  that  point  with 
them,  they  dropped  their  pretenfions  againft  them  for  that 
time.  In  the  years  1683,  1684,  and  1685,  they  feized  and 
confifcated  feveral  fhips  belonging  to  the  Portugueze,  Dutch, 
and  Pruffians.  And,  in  the  laft  of  thofe  years,  they  renewed 
their  claim  againft  the  royal  African  company  :  from  which 
time  they  continued  to  give  them  frequent  interruptions  in 
their  trade,  ’till  at  laft  a  war  broke  out  between  the  two  na¬ 
tions;  which,  together  with  the  difficulties  the  company  fell 
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under  at  home  foon  after,  put  it  in  a  manner  wfiolly  out  of 
theft  power  to  affert  and  maintain  their  own  and  their  coun¬ 
try  s  rights  againft  fuch  incroachments,  as  otherwife  they 
might  and  would  undoubtedly  have  done. 

Remark* 

Does  not  this  as  well  as  the  general  condud  of  France  to¬ 
wards  Great  Bntam,  (hew  the  neceffity  under  which  we  lav 
to  annex  the  river  Senegal  to  the  crown  of  this  kingdom,  as 
we  have  done  by  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  1763  ? 

The  Ioffes  and  damages  which  the  company  fuftained,  du¬ 
ring  the  courle  of  the  war,  were  more  and  greater  than  can 
be  eafily  imagined.  But  one  of  the  chiefeft  was  the  lofs  of 
their  fort  in  the  river  Gambia,  anno  1695,  which,  by  the 
negligence  of  their  fervants,  making  no  defence,  was  taken 
and  plundered  by  a  fquadron  of  French  men  of  war,  and  all 
the  fortifications  demolifhed  and  razed  to  the  ground.  And 
as  a  farther  addition  to  this  misfortune,  when  the  company 
came  to  take  pofieftion  thereof  again,  after  the  peace,  they 
found  the  French  fettled  in  the  river,  and  claiming  an  equal 
fhare  of  the  trade  thereof  with  themfelves. 

In  the  year  1697,  the  parliament,  having  taken  the  trade  to 
Africa  into  their  confideradon,  thought  fit,  as  a  further  means 
of  inlarging  and  improving  the  fame,  to  lay  the  trade  open 
to  all  his  majefty’s  fubjeds  for  13  years,  and  from  thence  to 
the  end  of  the  next  feffion  of  parliament ;  and,  in  regard  that 
the  royal  African  company  of  England  had  been  at  the  charge 
of  building  and  maintaining  a  confiderable  number  of  forts 
and  caftles  on  the  faid  coaft,  which  the  parliament  likewife 
judged  neceflary  to  be  kept  up  and  maintained  in  future,  for 
the  prefervation  and  better  carrying  on  the  faid  trade,  they 
wen?  further  pleafed  to  impofea  duty  of  10  per  cent,  ad  valo¬ 
rem,  on  ail  goods  and  merchandize  exported  to  Africa, 
during  the  faid  term,  to  be  anfwered  and  paid  to  the  faid 
company;  for  enabling  them  to  keep  and  maintain  their  faid 
forts  anu  daftles. 

This  act  continued  in  force  from  the  24th  of  June,  1698, 
to  the  24th  of  June,  17  12  ;  in  which  time  the  charges  which 
the  company  were  at  in  maintaining  their  faid  forts  and  caftles, 
amounted,  at  a  medium,  to  about  20,000  1.  per  arm.  and, 
in  14  years,  to  280,000  1.  in  the  whole.  The  Duty  which  the 
feparate  traders  paid  in  the  fame  time,  amounted,  in  the  whole, 
to  73>7^5  1*  10  s-  6  d.  5,  and  no  more  ;  and  10  per  cent,  up¬ 
on  the  company’s  own  exports  for  the  fame  time,  amounted 
to  the  fum  of  36,387  1.  13  s.  1  d.  j.  From  whence  it  appears, 
that,  even  while  that  ail  continued  in  force,  the  total  of  the 
10  per  cent,  duty  came  very  much  fhort  of  half  the  charges 
and  expences  which  the  company  were  at  in  keeping  and 
maintaining  their  faid  forts  and  caftles. 

Since  the  expiration  of  this  ait,  in  1712,  to  this  day,  all 
others  his  majefty’s  fubjeits  have  traded  as  freely  and  openly 
to  all  parts  of  Africa,  as  they  did  or  might  do  under  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  faid  ail;  and  the  faid  company  did,  at  their 
own  coft  and  charge,  bear  and  defray  the  charges  and  ex¬ 
pences  of  keeping  and  maintaining  their  faid  forts  and  caftles, 
which,  at  a  very  moderate  computation,  has  been  reprefented, 
by  the  faid  Jate  royal  African  company,  to  amount  to  above 
250,000  1.  By  which  means,  and  by  the  extravagant  rife  in 
the  prices  of  negroes  at  Anamaboe,  and  other  places  on  the 
coaft,  and  by  the  decay  of  the  gold  trade  which  enfued  there¬ 
upon,  the  proprietors  of  the  company  were,  for  many  years 
paft,  obliged  either  to  raife  fundry  great  fums  of  money  for 
keeping  and  maintaining  their  faid  forts  and  caftles,  without 
receiving  any  profit  from  the  trade  in  return  for  the  fame  ; 
or  to  run  the  rifque  not  only  of  lofing  all  the  money  which 
they  had  from  time  to  time  railed  and  expended  for  fupport- 
ing  their  own  property,  but  of  becoming  acceffaries  to  the 
intire  lofs  of  the  trade  to  Africa,  and  confequently,  by  re- 
linquifhing  and  abandoning  their  faid  forts  and  caftles,  to  be 
feized  and  poffeffed  by  fuch  foreign  nations  as  were  long 
watching  for  an  opportunity  to  get  them  into  their  hands. 

This  being  the  cafe  with  regard  to  the  company,  and  it  be¬ 
ing  the  fenfe  of  the  nation,  that  the  trade  to  Africa  fhould 
continue  free  and  open  to  all  his  majefty’s  fubjeits,  the  only 
thing  that  remained  to  be  confidered  was,  whether,  or  no, 
forts  and  caftles  were  neceffary  to  be  kept  up  and  maintained 
for  the  prefervation  of  the  faid  trade  to  this  kingdom  ?  And, 
if  they  were  neceflary  to  be  kept  up  and  maintained  for  that 
purpofe,  who,  upon  the  foot  of  an  open  trade,  ought  in  juf- 
tice  and  reafon  to  bear  and  defray  the  charges  of  them  ? 

That  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  that  forts  and  caftles  fhould  be 
kept  up  and  maintained  in  Africa,  was  urged  from  thefe  con- 
fiderations. 

For  250  years  paft,  it  has  been  theconftant  policy  of  all  fuch 
European  nations  as  have  been  fo  fortunate  as  to  make  any 
new  difeoveries,  and  to  gain  any  eftablifhed  power  and  au¬ 
thority  in  remote  and  barbarous  countries,  to  build  and  main¬ 
tain  forts  and  caftles  ;  and,  in  virtue  of  fuch  pofieffions,  to 
claim  a  right  to  whole  kingdoms,  and  to  trails  of  land  of 
a  vaft  extent,  and  to  exclude  all  other  nations  from  trading 
in,  to,  or  from  them. 

By  this  method  th*e  Portugueze  long  enjoyed  the  whole  trade 
to  Africa  and  to  the  Eaft-Indies. 

By 
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By  the  like  meafures  the  Spaniards,  for  many  years,  claimed 
and  engrofled  almoft  the  whole  continent  of  America,  and 
molt  of  the  iflands  adjacent  thereto,  to  themfelves. 

By  this  method  the  Hollanders  have  rendered  themfelves  ab- 
folute  matters  of  all  thofe  iflands  in  the  Eaft  which  produce 
cinnamon,  cloves,  nutmegs,  and  mace,  and  from  them  fup- 
ply  the  whole  world  with  thofe  commodities,  by  fuch  quan¬ 
tities,  and  at  fuch  prices,  as  they  think  fit. 

By  this  method  the  fame  people,  for  fome  time  before  and 
after  the  year  1660,  attempted  to  gain  the  whole  and  intire 
pofteffion  of  the  moft  valuable  parts  of  the  coaft  of  Africa, 
and  to  exclude  this  nation  from  any  part,  (hare,  or  intereft 
therein  ;  and  thereby  brought  upon  themfelves  a  war  with 
this  kingdom  in  1664. 

Before  the  royal  African  company  had  built  a  fufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  forts  and  cattles  on  the  Gold  Coaft,  the  Dutch  inter¬ 
rupted  our  trade,  and  feized  and  confifcated  our  {hips  on  the 
fiaid  coaft,  and  within  it’s  dependencies  ;  which,  as  they  pre¬ 
tend,  extend  from  Cape  Palmas  to  Cape  Lopez,  and  con¬ 
tains  a  tra£t  of  land  of  above  1200  miles.  Since  the  royal 
African  company  have  built  and  maintained  a  fufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  forts  and  cattles  on  the  Gold  Coaft,  the  faid  company, 
and  all  other  Britifh  {hips  and  veflels,  have  traded  freely  to 
the  faid  coaft,  and  to  all  places  dependent  thereon,  without 
the  leaft  interruption  or  moleftation  from  the  Dutch,  or  any 
other  nation. 

Before  the  French  got  pofteffion  of  the  forts  in  the  river  Sene¬ 
gal,  and  on  the  iflands  of  Arguin  and  Goree,  on  the  north 
coaft,  the  Englifh  traded  freely  and  openly  to  all  places  on 
the  faid  coaft,  without  any  let  or  moleftation.  Since  the 
French  have  been  in  pofteffion  of  thofe  forts,  they  have  not 
only  taken  upon  themfelves  to  exclude  the  Britifh  nation  from 
thofe  parts,  and  do  now  actually  take  and  confifcate  all  fuch 
Britifh  fhips  and  vefteis  as  venture  to  go  thither  ;  but  they 
come  freely  and  uninterruptedly  to  trade  within  our  African 
company  s  rights  and  privileges,  and  traffic  under  the  very 
nofe  of  our  forts  and  cannon. 

In  thofe  places  where  the  royal  African  company  have  forts, 
as  in  the  river  Gambia,  the  Britifti  feparate  traders  trade 
freely  with  the  natives.  In  thofe  places  where  other  nations 
have  forts  and  cattles,  and  the  royal  African  company  have 
none,  there  all  Britifh  private  traders  are  either  abfolutely 
denied  the  liberty  of  trading,  or  their  {hips  are  adually  taken 
and  confifcated. 

For  the  better  fupporting  of  forts  and  caftles  in  Africa,  his 
moft  Chriftian  majefty  has  nqt  only  given  and  granted  unto  the 
India  company  of  Paris  the  whole  and  foie  trade  of  that  coaft, 
from  Cape  Blanco  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  likewife 
allows  them  the  following  great  and  extraordinary  privileges 
and  encouragements,  viz.  an  exemption  from  all  duties  for  mer¬ 
chandize  exported  to  Africa,  and  to  the  French  iflands  and 
colonies  in  America  :  an  exemption  from  half  the  cuftoms  of 
all  goods  and  merchandizes  imported  from  Africa  ;  and  from 
half  the  cuftoms  on  all  fugars,  and  other  merchandize,  im¬ 
ported  from  the  French  iflands  and  colonies  in  America,  be¬ 
ing  the  produce  of  the  fale  of  negroes  there  :  an  exemption 
from  all  tolls  of  any  kind  upon  their  goods  and  merchandize 
in  t  ranee  :  a  bounty  of  13  livres,  to  be  paid  out  of  his  own 
revenue,  for  every  negro  carried  to  the  French  iflands  and 
co  omes  in  America  :  and,  laftly,  a  bounty  of  20  livres  for 

France18”1  °f  S°'d  duft  which  they  fta11  bring  int0 


1.  30c 


I.  An  exemption  from  all  local  and  pro¬ 

vincial  duties  of  any  kind,  upon  their 
goods  and  merchandize  in  France,  as  al- 
fo  from  all  duties  for  merchandize  ex¬ 
ported  to  Africa,  wherewith  to  purchafe 
negroes,  &c.  which,  confidering  the  num¬ 
ber  of  {hips  they  employ  in  this  trade,  can¬ 
not  be  computed  at  near  fofmall  a  fum  as 
150,000  1.  fterling  per  ann.  nor  the  whole 
exemption  at  fo  fmall  a  rate  as  3  percent, 
thereon  :  fay  only  j 

II.  An  exemption  from  half  the  cuftoms 
on  all  fugars,  and  other  merchandize  im¬ 
ported  from  the  French  iflands  and  colo¬ 
nies  in  America,  being  the  produce  of  the 
fale  of  negroes  there  :  the  amount  of  which 
will  appear  by  the  following  moderate 
computation,  viz. 

Suppofe  15000  negroes  only  (whereas 
good  judges  reckon  them  not  lefs  than 
double  that  number)  are  imported  into  the 
■trench  fugar  iflands  annually  ;  and  that 
10000  of  that  number  only  fhould  be  fold 
for  fugar  to  be  returned  to  France,  at  the 

per  head^°  d  Weight  °f  fuSar  ™ly 

The  duty  on  importation  of  fUaar  into 
trance  is  3  per  cent,  on  about  two-thirds 
of  the  value  *  which  is  at  the  rate  of  2 
per  cent.  I  here  is  alfo  an  inland  duty  of 

Carried  over  1.  3c 
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three  livres,  or  2  s.  9  d.  fterling  per  hun¬ 
dred  weight. 

Suppofe  the  price  of  fuch  fugars  is  com¬ 
puted  at  no  more  than  25s.  per  hundred, 
which,  upon  10,000  negioes,  makes 
400,000  weight  of  fugar:  and  this,  at  1 
per  cent,  being  one  half  of  the  duty  upon 
importation,  amounts  to 
400.000  hundred  weight  of  fugar,  at  1  s. 

4d.  £  per  hundred,  being  half  of  the  a- 
bove  inland  duty  of  three  livres,  or  2  s. 
g  d.  fterling  per  hundred  weight,  is 

III.  A  bounty  of  10  livres,  or  9  s.  2d* 
fterling,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  king’s  re¬ 
venue,  for  every  negro  carried  to  the 
French  fugar  iflands  and  colonies  in  A- 
merica  ;  which,  upon  the  faid  15,000 
negroes  only,  amounts  to 

IV .  A  bounty  of  9  s.  2  d.  for  every  ounce 
of  gold  duft  that  {hall  be  imported  from 
Africa  into  France.  Suppofe  only  5000 
ounces  of  gold  imported  from  Africa  into 
France,  which  is  quite  trifling  and  iqcon- 
fiderable,  when  we  recoiled  how  rich 
their  {hips  in  the  Guinea  trade  are  in  gold, 
as  appeared  by  fome  captures  made  in  the 
late  war,  is 

The  total  is  per  ann.  in  fterling  money 

N.  B.  The  exemption  of  duties  on  what  the  other  5000  ne¬ 
groes  produce  in  coffee,  indigo,  cotton,  cocoa,  &c.  is  left 
out  in  this  account,  left  any  exaggeration  fhould  be  made: 
and  in  every  other  article  things ~are  extremely  under  rated, 
which  every  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  extent  of  the 
French  trade  to  Africa  and  America  need  not  be  apprized  of. 

Nothing  can  be  a  more  modeft  computation  than  this  is.  But, 
if  to  thofe  extraordinary  encouragements  we  tack  that  of  ex- 
clufive  powers  and  immunities  befides,  it  muft  certainly  give 
the  French  a  great  weight  of  influence  and  authority  in  their 
negroe-trade  in  Africa. 

Yet  their  encouragements  do  not  terminate  here  only  ;  there 
is  one  tingle  article  alone,  wmch  feems  to  be  fo  well  calcu¬ 
lated  to  make  the  moft  of  the  labour  of  negroes,  and  en¬ 
courage  their  planters,  that  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  efteemed 
inferior  in  it’s  good  confequences  to  all  the  reft,  confidered  to¬ 
gether  .  and  that  is,  the  maxim  of  giving  their  moft  induf- 
trious  planters  credit  out  of  the  public  flock,  or  the  king’s 
treafury,  for  negroes,  and  other  planting  materials.  The 
management  of  this  part  of  their  encouragement,  it  feems, 
lies  between  the  comptroller-general  of  the  finances  and  the 
company  .  they  are,  indeed,  as  prudence  directs,  cautious  of 
their  planters  to  whom  they  give  fuch  credit  ;  but,  if  they 
are  perfonsof  known  probity  and  induftry,  and  make  proper 
application,  they  need  want  no  credit  for  negroes,  or  any 
other  planting  materials  *. 

*  The  French  king  alfo  grants  lands  in  his  plantations,  gratis, 
to  poor  induftrious  people,  fent  thither  from  France,  and 
gives  them  other  encouragements  to  go  over  and  fettle 
there;  and  moreover  lends  money  to  his  American  fubjeCls, 
in  cafe  of  hurricanes,  which  deftroy  their  plantations,  and 
other  unavoidable  misfortunes. 

Meafures  of  this  nature,  it  may  be  worth  obfervation,  have 
been  the  conftant  practice  of  France,  when  they  have  aimed 
at  carrying  any  capital  point  in  trade.  It  was  by  thus  giv¬ 
ing  credit  to  traders  out  of  the  toyal  treafury,  that  the  cele¬ 
brated  Monlieur  Colbert  firlt  enabled  France  to  rival  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  woollen  manufactory  ;  for,  after  he  had  brought 
the  French  to  furnifh  their  own  people,  and  cloath  their  own 
nobility  and  gentry,  and  even  the  king  himfelf,  with  their 
own  woollen  manufaftures,  and  exclude  the  Englilh  manu¬ 
factures  from  France  by  a  law,  they  turned  their  thoughts 
upon  fupplanting  us  at  foreign  markets.  To  which  end 
that  great  ftatefman  caufed  credit  to  be  given  to  exporters, - 
even,  till  the  returns  of  their  woollen  goods  came  from  a- 
broad.  This  was  done  particularly  to  the  Turky  mer¬ 
chants  at  Marseilles,  who  had  credit  for  the  woollen  ma¬ 
nufactures  of  Nifmes,  ’till  the  return  of  their  Ships  from 
an-^  Scanderoon  :  by  which  wife  encouragement 
the  Marfeillians  firft  Supplanted  the  Englifh  in  the  Levant 
trade;  in  which,  we  are  too  fenfible,  they  have  increafed 
ever  hnce. 

In  like  manner,  the  States-General  of  the  United  Provinces, 
or  t  e  etter  enabling  their  Weft-India  company  to  keep 
an  maintain  their  forts  and  caftles  in  Africa,  have  not  only  . 
given  and  granted  unto  the  faid  company  the  whole  and  foie 
r'3  ^r'ca’  from  the  ft  ropic  of  Cancer  to  the  Cape  of 
o°  ope,  but  do  likewife  pay  and  allow  unto  them  the 
o  owing  extraordinary  aids  and  incomes,  viz.  from  the 

enrr/r°fnCeS0^or^  Holland,  Zeland,  and  Groningen, 
a  ubiidy  of  38,000  florins  per  annum  :  a  duty  of  3  per  cent, 
on  all  goods  and  merchandize  exported  to,  or  imported  from, 

any 


1.  5000 

I.  27,500 

1.  6,875 


1.  2,296 
1.  44,671 
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any  place  between  Newfoundland  and  Cape  Florida  i  a  duty 
of  2  per  cent,  on  all  goods  and  merchandize  exported  to,  or 
imported  from,  any  place  on  the  continent  of  America  from 
Cape  Florida  to  the  river  Oroonoko,  including  CurafTo  ;  both 
which  are  computed  to  amount  to  100,000  florins  per  an¬ 
num  :  a  duty  of  five  guilders  per  laft  on  all  {hips  trading  to 
Cuba,  Hifpaniola,  Jamaica,  Porto  Rico,  and  other  Caribbee 
Iflands,  or  to  any  place  from  the  river  Oroonoko  to  the  Streights 
of  Magellan  and  La  Maire,  and  from  thence  to  the  Streights 
of  Anian,  computed  at  3000  florins  per  annum:  one  thirc 
part  of  the  net  income  of  the  colony  at  Surinam,  computec 
at  10,000  florins  per  annum  :  the  clear  profits  of  the  colony 
of  Ifacape,  computed  at  20,000  florins  per  annum  :  and  all 
the  profits  arifing  from  the  captures  and  licences  which  they 
are  authorized  to  make  upon,  or  to  grant  to,  fuch  Portu- 
gueze  {hips  as  come  upon  the  coaft  from  Li{bon  or  Brazi 
for  negroes,  valued  at  100,000  florins  per  annum,  making 
in  the  whole  271,600  florins,  or  about  25,000!.  fterling  per 
annum,  communibus  annis. 

Now  as  it  is  evident,  from  the  fuccinft  hiftory  we  have  given 
of  this  trade,  that  the  recovery  of  it  out  of  the  dangerous 
and  precarious  ftate  and  condition  to  which  it  was  reduced 
about  the  year  1660,  is  wholly  and  folely  owing  to  the  care 
which  the  company  took,  and  to  the  charge  and  expence 
which  they  were  at  for  many  years  together,  in  building  and 
maintaining  a  proper  number  of  forts  and  caftles  on  the  coaft 
of  Africa ;  it  is  apparent,  that  the  fafety  and  prefervation  of 
our  trade  to  Africa,  againft  the  pretenfions  and  incroach- 
inents  of  fuch  nations  as  are  ftrongly  fettled  in  thofe  parts, 
depends  abfolutely  upon  our  keeping  up  and  maintaining  the 
faid  company’s  forts  and  caftles  on  the  fame  coaft  in  a  de- 
fenfible  condition. 

This  point,  therefore,  being  thus  eftablilhed  upon  the  ftrongeft 
evidence  that  matters  of  this  nature  are  capable  of,  the  next 
thing  that  remains  to  be  confidered  is,  Since  forts  and  caftles 
on  the  coaft  of  Africa  are  abfolutely  neceflary  for  the  prefer¬ 
vation  of  that  trade  to  this  kingdom,  and  fince  it  has  been  free 
and  open  to  all  his  majefty’s  fubje<£ts,  it  was  but  juft  and 
equitable  that  the  public  Ihould  have  fupported  thofe  forts  and 
fettlements. 

While  the  company  enjoyed  the  whole  and  foie  trade  to  A- 
fricaj  they  purchafed,  built,  and  maintained  their  faid  forts 
and  caftles  at  their  own  foie  coft  and  charge,  and  thereby 
acquired  an  undoubted  right  and  property  in  and  to  them. 
The  charges  of  keeping  them  from  the  year  1672  to  the  year 
2698,  was  not  lefs,  according  to  the  company’s  accounts, 
than  15,0001.  per  arm.  which,  in  26  years,  amounts  to  the 
fum  of  3qo,cgo1.  The  charges  for  the  next  14  years,  viz. 
from  1698  to  1712,  at  20,000 1.  per  annum,  deducing  the 
amount  of  the  duty  which  the  feparate  traders  paid  in  the 
fame  time,  came  to  about  206,000k  And  the  charges  which 
the  company  were  at  on  the  fame  account,  for  the  fucceeding  17 
years,  reckoningbut  15,000  1.  per  annum,  comes  to  255,000  1. 
which  three  fums  make  together  the  fum  of  85  1,000  1.  And 
fo  much,  at  leaft,  the  company  reprefented  that  they  had 
expended  in  keeping  and  maintaining  their  faid  forts  and 
caftles  fince  the  commencement  of  their  charter  ;  and  that, 
exclufive  of  many  other  neceflary  articles  of  expence,  which 
might  be  brought  in,  if  they  had  a  mind  to  fwell  the  account. 
Now,  although  the  company  did  willingly  and  chearfully  bear 
the  expence  of  the  firft  period,  becaufe  nothing  had  been  done 
by  public  authority  in  all  that  time  to  deprive  them  of  any  of 
their  privileges  ;  although  they  continued  to  keep  and  fupport 
their  faid  forts  and  caftles  for  the  next  fucceeding  14  years, 
in  hopes  that  the  duty  of  10  per  cent,  upon  their  own  and 
the  feparate  traders  exports  to  Africa  would  have  fully  defrayed 
that  charge,  as  the  parliament  undoubtedly  intended  it  {hould  ; 
and  although  the  company,  for  the  prefervation  of  their  own 
property,  as  well  as  for  the  protection  of  the  trade,  continued 
to  keep  up  and  maintain  their  forts  and  caftles  for  17  years 
after,  at  their  own  foie  coft  and  charge;  whereby  they  ex¬ 
pended  in  the  fervice  of  their  country  above  250,0001.  yet, 
while  the  trade  to  Africa  remained  free  and  open  to  all  others 
his  majefty’s  fubjects,  there  was  no  reafon  why  the  company 
Ihould  be  obliged  to  keep  and  maintain  the  faid  forts  and 
caftles  at  their  own  foie  coft  and  charge. 

Accordingly,  in  the  year  1730,  the  company  petitioned  the 
parliament,  and  they  obtained  10,000 1.  to  enable  them  to 
fupport  their  forts  and  fettlements  ;  which  fum  was  annually 
continued  to  them,  except  two  or  three  years  interruption, 
’till  the  laft  change  made  in  the  ftate  of  this  company,  by  an 
adl  ot  parliament  made  in  the  year  175.x,  intitled, 

An  act  for  the  application  of  a  fum  of  money  therein  men¬ 
tioned,  granted  to  his  majefty,  for  making  compenfation  and 
fatisfu&ion  to  the  royal  African  company  of  England,  for 
their  charter,  lands,  forts,  caftles,  flaves,  military  ftores, 
and  all  other  their  effeas  whatfoever  ;  and  to  veft  the  lands. 
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forts,  caftles,  flaves,  and  military  {lores,  and  all  other  theif 
effeas,  in  the  company  of  merchants  trading  to  Africa,  and 
for  other  purpofes  in  the  aa  mentioned. 

By  this  adt  the  faid  company  were  diverted  of  their  charter, 
and,  after  the  10th  of  April,  1752,  ceafed  to  be  a  corpora¬ 
tion,  and  their  forts,  caftles,  and  all  other  their  poffeffions  in 
Africa,  are  vefted  in  the  new  company  of  merchants  trading 
to  Africa  ;  and,  in  confequence  of  the  trade  to  Africa  being, 
by  virtue  of  the  faid  aa,  and  thatalfo  of  the  23d  of  Geo.  II, 
made  free  and  open  to  all  his  majefly’s  fubjeds,  the  parlia¬ 
ment  allow  the  faid  company  10,000  1.  per  annum  for  the 
fupport  of  the  forts  and  caftles  for  the  public  fervice. 


Remarks* 

Thus  have  we  given  a  brief  and  faithful  hiftory  of  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  end  of  the  late  African  corporation  ;  upon  which 
I  fhall  take  leave  to  make  the  following  queries  : 

1.  Whether  fo  extenfive  and  populous  a  country  as  Africa  is 
will  not  admit  of  a  far  more  extenfive  and  profitable  trade  to 
Great-Britain  than  it  yet  ever  has  done  ? 

2.  Whether  the  people  of  this  country,  notwithftanding  their 
colour,  are  not  capable  of  being  civilized,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
many  other  have  been  ;  and  whether  the  primitive  inhabitants 
of  all  countries,  fo  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  trace  them 
were  not  once  as  favage  and  inhumanized  as  the  negrops  of 
Africa;  and  whether  the  antient  Britons  themfelves^  of  this 
our  own  country,  were  not  once  upon  a  level  with  the  Afri¬ 
cans  ? 

3.  Whether,  therefore,  there  is  not  a  probability  that  thofepeo- 
ple  might,  in  time,  by  proper  management  exercifed  by  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans,  become  as  wife,  as  induftrious,  as  ingenious,  and  as 
humane,  as  the  people  of  any  other  country  has  done  ? 

4.  Whether  their  rational  faculties  are  not,  in  the  general, 
equal  to  thofe  of  any  other  of  the  human  fpecies  ;  and  whether 
they  are  not,  from  experience,  as  capable  of  mechanical  and 
manufadural  arts  and  trades  as  even  the  bulk  of  the  Euro¬ 
peans  ? 

5.  Whether  it  would  not  be  more  to  the  intereft  of  all  the 
European  nations  concerned  in  the  trade  to  Africa,  rather  to 
endeavour  to  cultivate  a  friendly,  humane,  and  civilized 
commerce  with  thofe  people,  into  the  very  center  of  their 
extended  country,  than  to  content  themfelves  only  with 
Ikimming  a  trifling  portion  of  trade  upon  the  fea-coaft  of 
Africa.  See  our  article  East-India  Company. 

6.  Whether  the  greateft  hindrance  and  obftrudion  to  the 
Europeans  cultivating  a  humane  and  Chriftian-like  com¬ 
merce  with  thofe  populous  countries,  has  not  Wholly  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  that  unjuft,  inhumane,  and  unchriftain-like  traf¬ 
fic  called  the  Slave  Trade,  which  is  carried  on  by  the 
Europeans  ? 

7-  Whether  this  trade,  and  this  only,  was  not  the  primary 
caufe,  and  ftill  continues  to  be  the  chief  caufe,  of  thofe  eter¬ 
nal  and  inceflant  broils,  quarrels,  and  animofities,  which 
fubfift  between  the  negro  princes  and  chiefs  ;  and,  confequent- 
ly,  of  thofe  eternal  wars  which  fubfift  among  them,  and  which 
they  are  induced  to  carry  on,  in  order  to  make  prifoners  of 
one  another,  for  the  fake  of  the  flave  trade  ? 

8.  Whether,  if  trade  was  carried  on  with  them  for  a  feries 
of  years,  as  it  has  been  with  other  countries  that  have  not 
been  lefs  barbarous,  and  the  Europeans  gave  no  encourage¬ 
ment  whatever  to  the  flave-trade,  thofe  cruel  wars  among 
the  Blacks  would  not  ceafe,  and  a  fair  and  honourable  com¬ 
merce  in  time  take  place  throughout  the  whole  country  ? 

9.  Whether  the  example  of  the  Dutch  in  the  Eaft-Indies, 
who  have  civilized  innumerable  of  the  natives,  and  brought 
them  "to  the  European  way  of  cloathing,  & c.  does  not  give 
reafonable  hopes,  that  thefe  fuggeftions  are  not  vifionary, 
but  founded  on  experience,  as  well  as  on  humane  and  Chrif¬ 
tian-like  principles  ? 

10.  Whether  commerce  in  general  has  not  proved  the  great 
means  of  gradually  civilizing  all  nations,  even  the  moft  fa¬ 
vage  and  brutal  ;  and  why  not  the  Africans?. 

1 1.  Whether  the  territories  of  thofe  European  nations  that 
are  interefted  in  the  colonies  and  plantations  in  America,  are 
not  populous  enough,  or  may  not  be  rendered  fo,  by  proper 
encouragement  given  to  intermarriages  amongft  them,  and 
to  the  breed  of  foundling  infants,  to  fupply  their  refpedive 
colonies  with  labourers,  in  the  place  of  negro  flaves  ? 

12.  Whether  the  Britilb  dominions  in  general  have  not  at 
prefent  an  extent  of  territory  fufftcient  to  increafe  and  multi¬ 
ply  their  inhabitants ;  and  whether  it  is  not  their  own  fault 
that  they  do  not  increafe  them  fufficiemly  to  fupply  their 
colonies  and  plantations  with  Whites  inftead  of  Blacks. 

How  the  trade  to  the  moft  interior  parts  of  Africa  may  be 
extended  for  the  benefit  of  Great-Britain,  fee  particularly  the 
article  East-India  Company. 
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An  ACCOUNT  of  the  caftle  flaves,  canoe  men,  military  ftores,  canoes,  and  veflels,  belonging  to  the  late  Royal  African 
Company  of  England,  at  their  feveral  forts  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  according  to  the  furveys  made  by  the  order  of  Tho.  Pye,  Efq- 
commander  of  his  majefty’s  Chip  Humber,  in  the  year  1749  ;  and  which  are  delivered  up  to  the  prefent  new  company  of’mer- 
chants  trading  to  Africa,  according  to  the  aft  of  parliament  of  1751.  1 
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Caftle  flaves. 

No 
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Carpenters  — 

10 

Blackfmiths  — 

7 

Armourers  — 

3 

Brickmakers  - 

3 

Bricklayers  — 

9 

Gunner  - 

1 
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3 

W 

Slaves  cooks  — 

2 
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Gold  takers  — 

2 
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N.  B.  The  gun  carriages  in  good  repair,  the  trunks  moft  of  them  iron  ;  but  in  want  of  all  military  flores,  except  what  is 

mentioned  under  that  article. 


Remarks. 

From  this  view  of  the  forts  and  fettlements  belonging  to 
Great-Britain  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  and  now  vefted  in  the 
company  of  merchants  trading  thereto,  a  judgment  may  be 
made  of  our  ftrength  there,  when  compared  with  that  of 
other  European  nations,  who  have  forts  and  fettlements  upon 
the  fame  coaft. 

That  our  readers  may  have  all  defirable  fatisfa&ion  upon  this 
head,  we  (hail  now  give  an  account  of  the  forts  and  fettle¬ 
ments  in  Africa,  which  belong  to  other  European  powers 
who  have  a  (hare  in  this  commerce. 

1.  The  northermoft  fettlement  is  that  at  Arguin,  on  the 
Gum-Coaft,  in  the  latitude  of  20  degrees  north,  formerly 
belonging  to  the  king  of  Pruffia,  for  which,  in  the  late 
queen’s  time,  on  occafion  of  an  overture  made  by  the  faid 
king  to  difpofe  of  that  and  another  fmall  fort  at  Cape  Three 
Points,  which  is  afterwards  mentioned,  to  this  nation,  he 
demanded  for  them  '200,000  crowns ;  but  they  have  fince 
been  purchafed  of  him  by  the  Dutch,  for  30,000!.  fterliog. 
And  afterwards  taken  by  the  French  in  1721,  and  now  in 
their  pofleffion. 

2.  The  river  Senegal,  in  the  latitude  of  16  degrees  north, 
where  the  French  have  feveral  very  confiderable  forts,  fettle¬ 
ments,  and  plantations,  for  a  great  many  miles  up  the  river. 

3.  The  Ifland  Goree,  a  little  fouthward  of  Cape  de  Verde 
where  the  French  are  likewife  fettled,  and  have  a  very  ftrong 
caftle. 

4.  Cutcheo  and  BifTeo,  two  Portugueze  fettlements,  lying  in 
12  degrees  north  latitude. 

5.  Ancobra,  the  firft  European  factory  on  the  Gold-Coaft, 
belonging  to  the  Dutch  Weft-India  company. 


6.  Axim,  about  one  league  to  the  eaftward  of  Ancobra,  a 
fort  belonging  to  the  Dutch  Weft-India  company. 

7.  Frederickfburg,  at  Cape  Three  Points,  about  five  leagues 

to  the  eaftward  of  Axim,  a  fort  formerly  belonging  to  the 
king  of  Pruffia  ;  lately  fold  by  him,  together  with  that  at 
Arguin,  before-mentioned,  to  the  Dutch,  for  30,000  1.  af¬ 
terwards  taken  and  demolifhed  by  the  natives,  and  lately  re¬ 
covered  out  of  their  hands,  at  the  expence  of  a  long  and 
chargeable  war,  and  now  refettled  by  the  Dutch  Weft-India 
company.  — 

8.  Butteroe,  a  fort  belonging  to  the  Dutch  Weft-India  com¬ 
pany,  about  eleven  leagues  eaftward  of  Cape  Three  Points. 

9.  Tacquerado,  a  fadory-houfe  belonging  to  the  Dutch 
Weft-India  company,  about  three  leagues  eaftward  of 
Butteroe. 

10.  Succundee,  a  fort  belonging  to  the  Dutch  Weft-India 
company,  about  three  leagues  eaftward  of  1  acquerado. 

11.  Shumah,  a  fort  belonging  to  the  Dutch  W  eft-India  com¬ 
pany,  about  four  leagues  to  the  eaftward  of  Succundee. 

12.  Commenda,  a  fort  belonging  to  the  faid  company,  about 
five  leagues  eaftward  of  Shumah,  and  within  gun-fhot  of  an 
Englifh  fort. 

13.  St  George  del  Mina,  the  principal  fort  belonging  to  the 
Dutch  Weft-India  company,  on  the  Gold-Coaft,  aboutfouc 
leagues  eaftward  of  Commenda. 

14.  St  Jago,  a  fort  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  within  gun-fhot  of 
St  George  del  Mina,  belonging  to  the  fame  company. 

15.  Mourea,  a  fort  belonging  to  the  Dutch  Weft-India  com¬ 
pany,  about  four  leagues  to  the  eaftward  of  St  George  del 
Mina. 

16.  Cormantine,  a  fort  built  by  the  Englifh,  and,  in  the  war 
in  1665,  taken  by  the  Dutch,  and  now  belonging  to  the 

1  .Dutch 
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Dutch  Weft-India  company,  about  five  leagues  to  the  eaft- 
ward  of  Mourea. 

17.  Apong,  a  fort  belonging  to  the  Dutch  Weft-India  com¬ 
pany,  about  ten  leagues  to  the  eaftward  of  Cormantine. 

18.  Borracoe,  a  fort  belonging  to  the  Dutch  Weft-India 
company,  about  eleven  leagues  to  the  eaftward  of  Apong. 

19.  Acra,  a  fort  belonging  to  the  king  of  Denmark  about 
two  miles  to  the  eaftward  of  the  Dutch  fort. 

20.  St  Loango  St  Paul’s,  in  the  latitude  of  10  degrees  fouth, 
where  the  Portugueze  have  feveral  forts  and  fettlements,  and 
a  large  city  ;  and  thereby  carry  on  a  very  great  and  advan¬ 
tageous  inland  trade  for  fome  hundreds  of  miles. 

By  this  account  of  the  forts  and  fettlements  of  other  nations, 
we  cannot  doubt  a  moment  of  the  high  value  they  fet  upon 
the  trade  to  Africa,  and  with  what  care,  induftry,  and  ex¬ 
pence  they  have  laboured  to  gain  and  fecure  to  themfelves  a 
fhare  therein. 

See  our  new  and  correct  Map  of  the  coaft  of  Africa,  from 
Cape  Blanco,  latitude  20  degrees  40  minutes  north,  to  the 
coaft  of  Angola,  latitude  1 1  degrees  fouth,  where  the  fettle¬ 
ments  belonging  to  the  feveral  European  powers  are  deline¬ 
ated  according  to  their  fituation,  with  the  flags  of  the  re- 
fpe&ive  countries  to  which  they  belong.  Upon  the  fame 
fheet  alfo,  we  have  given  a  feparate  correct  map  of  the 
Gold-Coast  upon  a  larger  fcale.  And,  in  our  large  map 
of  the  coaft  of  Africa,  we  reprefent  the  great  encroachments 
that  the  French,  when  this  work  was  firft  publifhed,  made 
on  our  trade  'to  Africa  in  general,  and  upon  the  Gum- 
Coast  in  particular. 

Remarks. 

But  by  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  1763,  article  IX. 

“  His  moft  chriftian  majefty  cedes,  in  full  right,  and  quaran- 
“  ties  to  the  king  of  Great-Britain,  the  river  Senegal,  I 
**  with  the  Forts  and  Factories  of  St  Lewis,  Podor,  I 
“  and  Gal  am  ;  and  with  all  the  rights  and  dependencies  I 
“  of  the  faid  river  Senegal.” 

By  means  of  this  acquifition  in  Africa,  added  to  our  other  I 
antient  fettlements  upon  that  coaft  Great-Britain  at  prefent 
has  it  in  her  power  more  than  ever  fhe  had,  to  prevent  any  I 
future  encroachments  of  the  French,  or  any  other  ftate  upon  I 
the  commerce  of  Africa  ;  and  more  efpecially  fo,  if  that 
whole  commerce  fhould  be  put  upon  a  more  ftable,  perma-  I 
nent,  and  extenfive  footing,  in  order  to  enlarge  and  extend 
the  Inland-Trade  of  that  part  of  the  world,  by  a  pro-  I 
pofition  for  that  purpofe,  or  fome  thing  fimilar  thereto,  which  j 
I  have  fuggefted  under  the  article  East-India  Company.  I 
See  East-India  Company.  For  by  the  laft  peace,  a  I 
better  foundation  is  laid  to  carry  Designs  of  that  kind  into  J 
execution,  with  far  lefs  obftrudion  than  when  we  fufflered  j 
the  French  to  monopolize  the  gum  trade,  and  the  whole  com¬ 
merce  of  the  river  Senegal  to  themfelves,  and  ufurp  the  right  I 
to  trade  for  the  beft  negroes  to  Annamaboe,  and  other 
places  on  the  African  coaft,  under  the  very  nofe  of  our  beft  I 
Britifh  forts  and  caftles  there. — And  this  that  rival  nation  was  I 
fuffered  to  do  for  above  thefe  30  years  paft  with  impunity,  to  I 
the  eternal  ignominy  of  this  kingdom,  and  thofe  who  had 
the  adminiftration  of  public  affairs,  during  that  long  period 
of  time. — Yet  thefe  men  dare  at  prefent  to  dub  themfelves 
friends  to  the  Britifh  nation,  when  they  moft  fhamefully 
negledted  the  care  and  proteftion  of  it’s  trade  in  general,  as 
appears  throughout  this  work.  By  their  difregard  to  the 
Britifh  African  trade  in  particular,  they  fuffered  France  to 
ftock  all  their  fugar  colonies,  with  the  very  beft  of  negroes  to 
be  had  on  the  coaft,  by  encroachments  on  our  rights  of  trade 
there,  whereby  they  raifed  their  Sugar  Colonies  to  the 
pitch  they  were  before  the  definitive  treaty,  and  by  that  means 
fupplanted  us  almoft  in  the  whole  fugar  trade  of  Europe,  to  I 
the  unfpeakable  emolument  of  France,  and  proportionate  de-  I 
triment  of  thefe  kingdoms.  See  America  for  the  Defi¬ 
nitive  Treaty  of  1763.  j 

ENGRAFFING.  In  order  to  purfue  the  art  of  engrafting 
to  the  beft  advantage,  our  garden  ought  to  be  ftored  with 
ftocks  of  all  forts;  that  is,  with  fuch  as  are  pomiferous,  or  apple¬ 
bearing  ;  pruniferous,  or  plumb-bearing ;  bacciferous,  or  berry¬ 
bearing  ;  nuciferous,  or  nut-bearing  ;  glandiferous,  or  matt¬ 
ering;  and  filiquiferous,  or  cod-bearing  ;  becaufe  we  may 
fometimes  meet  with  that  which  will  only  be  increafed  by  graff- 
ing  ;  and,  as  moft  trees  fall  under  one  or  other  of  thefe  claffes, 
fo  our  nurferies  fhould  be  provided  with  ftocks  of  thefe  feveral 
forts,  that  we  may  graff  the  apple- bearing  upon  the  apple¬ 
bearing,  and  the  pruniferous  upon  the  pruniferous,  and  fo 
on.  | 

The  wildings,  which  are  engrafted  on,  are  called  the  ftock, 
and  the  twig,  or  fhoot,  which  we  are  to  engraft  upon  the 
ltock,  is  called  the  cyon,  or  graff;  every  cyon  or  graff,  I 
w  en  it  is  rightly  difpofed  on  the  ftock,  according  to  art,  will 

take  root  in  the  ftock,  and  retain  the  virtues  of  it’s  mother 
plant. 

Some  fort  of  plants  will  more  readily  join  by  eneying,  or  in-  I 
oculatmg,  than  by  grafting  ;  and  there  are  others  which  will 
not  take  by  either  of  thefe  ways,  but  by  inarching  only  :  again, 
there  are  fume  which  will  only  join  by  approaching  ;  all  which  | 
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I  we  {hall  confider,  obferving,  by  the  way,  that  nature  gives 
us  large  liberties  in  grafting  fuch,  as  that  we  may  graft’ apples 
upon  pears,  or  pears  upon  apples,  and  both  thefe  upon  the 
common  white  thorn,  upon  which,  alfo  we  may  graft  med¬ 
lars,  the  lazeoli  and  fervices  ;  and  upon  the  graft’s  we  may 
alfo  graff  the  quince  :  all  thefe  may  be  made  to  grow  upon 
one  tree  by  whip-graffing,  or  by  cleft-grafting,  or  ftock- 
grafting,  or  by  inoculating,  eneying,  or  budding. 

So  the  pruniferous  fruits,  fuch  as  peaches,  nedlarines,  apricots, 
cherries  of  all  forts,  and  plumbs  of  all  forts,  may  be  budded 
upon  plumbs,  or  upon  one  another ;  and  what  feems  ex¬ 
traordinary,  is,  that  the  lauro-cerafus,  which  is  our  common 
laurel  and  ever-green,  may  be  inoculated  upon  the  cherry  and 
the  plumb,  and  be  made  a  companion  for  all  thofe  of  the 
pruniferous  race.  By  this  we  may  obferve,  that  thefe  grafts, 
or  buds,  are  fo  many  plants  of  different  kinds,  which  grow 
upon  one  plant ;  which  is  like  one  certain  fort  of  foil,  where^ 
in  we  find  growing  many  plants  of  different  forts  ;  but  we 
muft  obferve,  that  one  kind  will  profper  better  than  another. 
The  firft  fort  of  grafting  we  (hall  mention,  is  that  which  is 
called  whip-grafKng,  or  rind  grafting :  this  is  performed  by 
paring  off  part  of  the  bark  on  one  fide  of  the  ftock,  either  af¬ 
ter  we  have  cut  off  the  head  of  the  ftock,  or  elfe  while  the 
head  remains  on  the  ftock,  for  it  is  done  both  ways  :  if  we 
cut  off  the  head  of  the  ftock,  then  the  bark  we  take  off  muft 
leave  the  wood  bare  about  an  inch  and  half  from  the  place 
where  the  head  is  cut  off  downwards  towards  the  root,  and 
as  wide  as  the  cyon  which  we  defign  to  join  to  it ;  then  we 
muft,  with  our  knife,  flit  the  ftock  down  from  a  little  below 
the  place  where  the  head  is  cut  off,  guiding  it  with  the  grain? 
of  the  wood,  ’till  we  have  made  a  tongue  on  the  fide  of  the; 
ftock  where  the  bark  is  pared  off,  about  an  inch  long  ;  this1 
being  done,  we  are  next  to  pare  off  the  bark  from  one  fide  of 
the  cyon,  and  then  with  our  knife  make  a  tongue  in  the 
wood  of  the  cyon,  of  fuch  a  length  as  may  fit  exa&ly  with 
that  in  the  ftock  ;  which,  when  we  have  placed  together,  fo 
that  the  barks  of  both  the  cyon  and  ftock  join,  we  muft  tie 
them  faft  with  bafs,  and  cover  all  the  wounded  paft  with 
fine  loam,  well  mixed  with  cow-dung  ;  or  elfe  we  may  cover 
the  wounded  part  with  the  following  mixture,  viz. 

To  four  ounces  of  bees-wax  add  as  much  tallow,  and  when 
thefe  are  melted  together,  add  about  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
rofin  ;  which  muft  be  ufed,  when  it  is  blood-warm  with  a 
foft  brufh  ;  then  we  need  not  tie  the  cyon  and  the  ftock  to¬ 
gether,  for  thefe  coverings  are  only  defigned  to  keep  the  air 
and  the  wet  from  the  wounded  part  ’till  they  are  united, 
which  they  foon  will  be,  if  the  tongues  of  the  ftock  and  the! 
cyon  are  well  wedged  into  one  another. 

When  this  fort  ofgrafRng  is  ufed  without  cutting  off  the  head 
of  the  ftock,  the  bark  is  then  taken  from  the  ftock  in  any 
fmooth  part  of  a  fhoot,  i.  e.  between  the  buds,  and,  fitting 
the  cyon  to  it  as  before  with  tongues,  the  wounded  part  is 
covered  with  fome  of  the  aforementioned  graffing-wax.  This 
laft  operation  may  be  done  when  the  fap  is  in  it’s  higheft 
fluences  ;  but  the  firft  muft  be  done  juft  before  the  buds  begin 
to  fhoot. 

Cleft-grafting,  or  ftock-grafEng,  is  performed  by  cutting  off 
the  head  of  the  ftock,  and  then  with  the  knife  flitting  ’ the 
ftock  downwards  an  inch  or  two,  in  proportion  to  the  bignefs 
of  it,  and  of  the  cyon  to  be  put  into  it ;  then  the  bottom 
part  of  the  cyon  is  cut  wedge-wife,  of  the  fame  width  with 
the  flit,  and  fo  place  the  cyon  in  the  opening  we  have  made 
in  the  ftock,  that  the  bark  of  the  ftock  and  the  cyon  both 
join  or  match  with  one  another. 

If  the  ftock  happens  to  be  very  large,  as  fometimes  it  is  in 
this  kind  of  grafting,  fuch  as  an  old  tree  fawed  off,  which 
may  meafure,  perhaps,  three  feet  in  the  girt,  then  we  muft 
be  forced  to  open  the  places  where  we  are  to  fix  our  grafts, 
with  chiffels,  and  keep  them  fo  open  with  wedges  ’till  the 
grafts  are  fixed  to  your  mind  :  in  fuch  ftocks,  three  or  four 
grafts  may  be  placed,  but  two  are  fufficient,  if  you  could  be 
fure  they  would  all  take. 

In  Worcefterfhire  it  is  common  enough  to  graff  apples  this 
way,  with  cyons,  which  meafure  about  five  inches  in  the  girt, 
and  they  profper  very  well ;  but  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  the 
cyons  may  be  larger  if  they  are  of  trees  that  have  tender  wood, 
than  if  they  are  of  a  hard  wood.  When  this  is  done,  lay  on 
fome  of  the  grafting  wax,  as  before  directed,  fo  as  to  cover 
all  the  wounded  parts  of  the  ftock  and  cyon.  In  this  cafe, 
where  the  ftock  is  large,  there  is  vegetable  matter  enough  in 
it  to  feed  the  cyons  to  good  advantage  ;  fo  that  the  third  year 
they  will  produce  extraordinary  large  fruits,  though,  before 
the  old  head  was  cut  from  it,  the  fruit  was  hardly  bigger  than 
hazle  nuts.  Here  is  another  example  of  a  tree  growing  upon 
a  tree ;  and,  as  the  cleft-graffing  is  pradlicable  upon  the 
oldeft  trees,  fo  it  is  to  be  done  upon  plants  which  are  not 
above  three  months  old  from  the  feed.  The  method  is,  when 
orange-trees  are  raifed  from  their  feed,  that,  as  foon  as  you 
find  they  have  got  a  ftalk  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
above  the  ear-leaves,  you  cut  off  the  top,  and,  making  an 
incifion  crofs  that  ftalk,  bear  your  knife  downwards  towards 
the  part  where  the  ear-leaves  join  with  it,  and  then  chufinga 
tender  fhoot  of  a  bearing  tree,  that  will  match  with  the  ftock, 
you  cut  the  bottom  of  it  in  the  manner  of  a  wedge,  and  place 
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It  as  before  obferved,  fo  that  the  barks  may  join,  and  then 
apply  fome  of  the  graffing-wax  warm,  with  a  fine  painting 
brufh.  This  operation  may  be  performed  all  the  fummer 
long. 

The  fureft  way  of  graffing  is  that  of  inarching,  or  inlaying 
the  young  (hoots  of  one  tree  into  another ;  for  here,  if  the 
part  which  a£ls  as  a  cyon  does  not  happen  to  join  with  the 
(lock,  it  may  ftill  remain  on  the  tree.  To  perform  this,  you 
mull  have  a  colle£lion  of  (locks  in  pots,  that,  when  you  have 
any  particular  tree  which  you  have  a  mind  to  increafe,  you 
may  bring  the  (lock  to  it;  and  then*  cutting  off  the  head  of 
the  (lock,  you  chufe  out  fuch  a  (hoot  of  the  valuable  tree,  as 
may,  with  the  mod  eafe,  be  brought  down  to  the  (lock  ; 
then  both  thefe  muff  be  ordered  with  tongues,  as  in  the  whip- 
graffing,  only  you  mud  leave  that  part  which  is  to  a£l  as  a 
cyon,  to  join  with  the  tree  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  may  be 
well  fed  with  the  juices  of  the  tree:  to  do  which,  you  (hould 
cut  the  tongue  of  the  graff  half  way  only  through  the  (hoot. 
Being  thus  ordered,  you  are  to  tie  the  two  joining  parts  very 
clofe,  and  cover  them  with  a  mixture  of  loam  and  cow-dung, 
taking  care  to  fecure  the  inlaid  branch  from  flying  from  the 
(lock,  which  fometimes  it  will  do,  if  it  is  not  well  fecured 
by  firings  and  (licks :  for  though  this  is  a  work  to  be  done 
in  the  fummer,  when  the  plants  have  their  fap  in  the  greateft 
fluency,  yet  the  mildeft  fummer  is  not  without  it’s  dorms. 
Some  plants,  it  (hould  be  obferved,  mud  remain  thus  joined 
’till  the  fecond  year,  before  they  are  cut  from  the  bearing,  or 
the  defired  plant ;  especially  thofe  whofe  enarched  (hoots  are 
of  a  more  hardy  or  woody  nature  ;  but,  where  you  can  in¬ 
arch  green  (hoots,  fuch  'as  thofe  of  oranges  or  lemons,  if  you 
perform  this  work  in  May,  you  may  cut  them  off  in  Augud, 
if  you  find  they  have  taken  hold  of  the  flocks. 

When  you  have  cut  out  plants  from  the  mother-tree,  you 
mud  fet  them  immediately  in  fome  place  of  (helter,  where 
the  winds  may  not  get  at  them,  otherwife  the  new  heads, 
which  are  tenderly  joined,  will  be  fubjerff  to  break  from  the 
(locks ;  or,  if  the  flocks  be  growing  in  the  natural  ground, 
then,  when  you  cut  the  young  inarch  from  the  tree,  you  mud 
he  careful  to  guard  them  well  with  flakes. 

*  The  art  of  graffing  in  the  cleft  confifts,  fays  Agricola,  In 
taking  a  fecond  graff,  and  placing  it  in  the  cut  of  a  branch 
or  (lock  of  a  young  tree.  This  manner  is  generally  known  ; 
yet  there  are  many  gardeners  who,  out  of  twenty  graffs,  have 
eighteen  fail.  They  will  fay,  perhaps,  they  have  an  unlucky 
hand ;  but  I  fay  rather  they  have  an  unfkilful  hand,  which 
he  experienced  to  his  coft.  But  at  length,  fays  he,  I  have 
found  out  ohe  that  never  fails.  He  cuts  off  the  head  of  the 
wild  (lock  very  (hort,  or  very  near  the  earth,  and  takes,  for 
that  purpofe,  a  cyon  that  has  (hot  out  well  that  year,  and, 
after  having  carefully  fmoothed  the  furface  of  the  trunk,  then, 
with  a  pruning-knife,  he  makes  a  ga(h  from  north  to  fouth, 
and  cuts  the  graff  juft  in  the  joint,  whether  it  be  a  branch  of 
two  or  three  years  old,  or  a  long  (hoot  of  the  fame  year,  and 
makes  the  intail  on  each  fide  near  the  bud. 

It  is  bed  to  cut  the  graff  on  both  fides,  as  we  cut  a  pen,  a 
little  flanting,  taking  great  care  not  to  do  the  lead  hurt  to 
the  pith  ;  and  obferving  not  to  make  the  cut  too  far  in  ; 
for  the  deeper  the  wound  in  the  tree  is,  the  more  diffi¬ 
cult  it  is  to  cure.  It  is  ftrange  that  fome  people  make 
great  wounds  in  trees,  the  effect  ever  (hewing  them  to 
be  in  the  wrong.  We  mud  likewife  take  care  in  fixing  the 
graff  in  the  wild  dock,  that  the  bark  of  the  one  anfwers  ex¬ 
actly  to  the  bark  of  the  other,  for  fo  the  fap  rifes  the  better 
into  the  graff.  All  this  being  done,  we  mud  cover  the  whole 
with  graffing-wax,  which  is  generally  known  ;  but  it’s  com- 
pofition  is  different.  My  gardener  took  half  a  pound  of  com¬ 
mon  pitch,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  wax,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  the  oil  of  almonds:  thefe  he  melted  together  over  a  fire, 
and,  when  the  compofition  was  well  mixed,  he  made  long 
rolls  of  it,  to  keep  for  ufe ;  but,  if  it  was  made  in  fpring  or 
autumn,  he  put  a  moderate  quantity  of  terpentine  to  it. 
After  having  covered  the  cleft  with  it,  he  put  a  double 
paper,  or  linnen,  over  the  top  of  the  tree,  tying  it  gently 
with  bafs,  efpecially  on  done  fruit-trees;  and,  to  hinder  the 
too  great  preffure,  he  put  on  each  fide  of  the  clefc  a  narrow 
(lip  of  the  bark. 

There  is  a  method  of  graffing  two  or  three  times  upon  one 
another,  which  is  a  good  way,  and  is  called  reiterated 
graffing,  or  the  double  or  treble  incifion.  This  operation  is 
thus  performed :  they  firft  graff  a  good  cyon  on  a  wild  dock  ; 
this  they  cut  away  to  the  half  or  a  third  part,  and  fix  another 
graff  on  it,  of  a  better  kind,  and  on  that  another ;  for,  the 
oftener  a  tree  is  ipgraffed,  the  finer  fruit  it  produces :  in  this 
manner  mufcat  pears  have  been  cultivated  of  an  exquifite 
flavour. 

I  took  from  my  orchard  a  dock  graffed  with  the  pound-pear, 
whereon  I  graffed  a  good  fummer  bon  chretien  ;  when  this 
branch  had  (hot,  I  graffed  a  cyon  of  the  bergamot  on  it,  which 
I  alfo  cut,  and  graffed  upon  it  a  cyon  of  the  mufcat  pear,  which 
has  given  me  great  fatisfa&ion.  I  ufed  alfo  to  graff  in  the 
fplint  or  intail,  which  is  propcreft  for  large,  wild,  and  un¬ 
fruitful  trees,  that  have  a  dock  of  a  foot  or  two  diameter  ; 
this  is  done  in  the  manner  following :  cut  off  the  head  of  the 
tree,  leaving  the  trunk  only  half  a  man’s  height  from  the 
Vo  L.  I. 
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foot ;  then  fmooth  the  top  with  a  knife  ;  after  which,  divide 
the  dock  into  fix,  feven,  or  as  many  more  parts  as  you  de- 
fign  graffs ;  which,  when  you  have  marked  out,  take  a  good 
knife,  and  with  a  mallet  ftrike  it  on  the  marked  place,  through 
the  bark  into  the  wood  ;  then  withdraw  your  knife,  and  make 
an  incifion  againft  it  on  the  other  fide,  fo  as  to  refemble  an 
angle  ;  then  take  a  graff  an  inch  thick,  and  cut  it  alfo  at  the 
bottom  on  both  fides  angle-wife ;  then  fix  it  in  the  great  dock, 
fo  as  the  wood  may  fit  with  the  wood,  and  the  bark  with 
the  bark.  You  may  make  an  intail  over  it,  fo  as  to  hold 
them  together :  when  this  is  done,  you  mud  take  care  to 
cement  the  top,  and  tie  it,  as  it  ought,  with  bafs.  This 
is  a  diverting,  though  troublefome  operation ;  but,  when 
all  the  graffs  take,  they  will  pay  very  well  for  your  trouble. 
There  is  alfo  another  manner  of  graffing,  which  is  called  in¬ 
grafting  of  branches.  This  is  a  very  certain  and  profitable 
operation,  and  is  bed  pradlifed  on  large  well-grown  trees 
and  even  upon  the  old,  with  great  fatisfaftion.  In  this  cafe 
you  mud  not  dived  the  tree  of  all  it’s  branches  at  once,  but 
only  lop  off  the  half,  which  is  enough  at  firft;  for,  if  we  take 
away  all,  we  find  that  the  volatile  fap,  which  circulates  vigo- 
roufly  towards  the  top,  will  choak  the  tree  by  it’s  fuperabun- 
dance.  When  the  branches  are  well  prepared  for  the  pur¬ 
pofe,  we  make  ufe  of  graffs  of  three  or  four  years  old,  and 
take  care  to  fupport  them  with  flakes,  to  prevent  any  incon- 
veniency  from  the  wind,  or  otherwife :  you  will  have  per¬ 
haps,  the  fame  year,  or  the  fecond  or  third,  fuch  a  quantity 
of  fruit  as  the  youngeft  and  founded  trees  would  hardly 
produce. 

When  I  had  fufficiently  examined  this  manner,  a  curiofity 
feized  me  of  trying  another  method.  In  the  month  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  I  took  up  feveral  wild  docks,  which  were  frefh  and 
found,  and,  after  lopping  off  their  heads,  I  ingraffed  them  in 
the  ordinary  manner;  then  I  put  them  in  the  cellar  in  pots 
of  fand,  and  took  a  requifite  care  of  them  ;  they  begun  then 
to  revive  and  grow,  and  to  (hoot  out  gradually.  In  April  I 
brought  them  by  degrees  into  the  air,  and  then  they  begun  to 
bloom  apace,  and  in  May  they  were  in  full  flower. 

Being  defirous  to  proceed  ftill  further,  I  looked  into  feveral 
treatifes  of  gardening ;  and,  among  other  methods  for  the 
improvement  of  trees,  I  found  one  which  is  called  graf¬ 
fing  in  the  bark.  In  this  operation  you  do  not  cut  the  dock 
as  in  the  ordinary  manner  ;  but  only  thruft  the  graff  between 
the  wood  and  the  bark :  this  is  moft  proper  for  kernel-fruits. 
I  take  a  found  graff  of  one,  two,  or  three  years  old,  and  at 
the  bottom,  near  a  bud,  I  make  an  incifion  with  a  graffing- 
knife,  but  not  fo  deep  as  to  hurt  the  pith  ;  then  I  cut  the  reft 
of  the  wood,  pointing  towards  the  bottom,  a  knot’s  length, 
but  only  on  one  fide,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  to  injure  the 
inner  green  rind.  Whether  the  aperture  between  the  wood 
and  the  bark  (hould  be  made  on  the  north  or  eaft  fide,  is  what 
I  will  not  determine  at  prefent ;  yet  I  have  found  this  a  very 
good  way  too,  and  have  made  an  incifion  in  the  bark  near  the 
top,  as  long  as  the  graft'  required  :  then  opening  the  incifion 
with  a  little  ivory  graffing-knife,  with  a  good  edge,  I  there 
thruft  in  the  prepared  graff,  fo  as  that  the  place  where  it’s 
bark  was  peeled  off  was  turned  outwards,  and  joined  to  the 
bark  of  the  dock.  This  place  mud  be  covered  with  graffing- 

wax,  and  the  whole  bound  up  with  the  bafs.  Neverthelefs, 
you  mud  put  on  both  fides,  between  the  ligature,  a  bit  of 
loofe  bark,  that  it  may  bind  the  tighter  ;  for,  if  they  do  not 
prefs  clofely  one  upon  the  other,  there  grows  a  kind  of  callus 
or  excrefcence,  which  not  only  deforms  the  whole  tree,  but  is 
a  great  prejudice  to  its  growth. 

Though  this  method  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  pleafure,  yet  ftill 
I  was  not  (atisfied,  but  was  earned  to  difcover  (ome  other 
better  ways  of  improvement.  To  this  end  I  vifited,  from  time 
to  time,  the  fine  country-feats  at  Kumpfmuhl,  a  little  village 
a  quarter  of  a  league  from  Ratifbon,  where  we  fometimes  find 
very  extraordinary  gardeners.  Among  others,  I  found  one 
occupied  in  inarching  a  lemon-tree,  which  he  did  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner  :  he  placed  a  wild  lemon-tree  in  a  pot,  near 
a  fruitful  one,  towards  which  he  inclined  it  a  little ;  then  he 
chofe  a  found  branch  of  the  bearing  tree,  and  bowed  it  to¬ 
wards  the  wild  one,  to  fee  whether  it  would  match  well  with 
it  as  to  height  and  thicknefs.  Having  found  all  right  to  his 
mind,  he  cut  the  wild  dock  (loping  juft  under  the  crown,  and 
fmoothed  it  well  with  his  graffing-knife;  then  he  (lit  the  dock, 
as  the  cuftom  is  in  common  graffing,  and  placed  the  crooked 
branch  only  at  the  entrance  of  the  gap,  fo  as  the  barks  bound 
clofely  one  upon  another,  and  the  branch  flood  upright. 

Before  this,  he  had  cut  the  branch  a  little  on  both  fides  (where 
the  infertion  was  to  be  made)  from  the  bark  to  the  wood  ;  af¬ 
terwards  he  bound  up  the  graffed  place  as  in  the  ordinary 

way,  and,  fetting  up  a  dick  near  it,  he  tied  the  dock  to  it, 
that  it  might  not  be  hurt  by  the  (haking  of  the  wind.  As 
foon  as  the  branch  began  to  (hoot  a-new  (which  happens  com¬ 
monly  in  lei's  than  fix  months)  and  that  he  found  the  graff  to 
be  well  joined,  he  cut  it  from  the  bearing  tree,  and  left  the 
young  graff  to  feed  only  upon  the  wild  dock.  This  is  a  very 
pretty  way,  and  is  infallible,  inafmuch  as  the  wild  dock  con¬ 
tributes  jointly  with  the  bearing  tree  towards  an  abundant 
nutrition,  ’till  the  graff  has  taken. 
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The  fame  gardener  took  an  occafion,  while  I  was  with  him, 
of  fpeaking  of  a  multiplication  by  union,  which  he  thus  per¬ 
formed.  He  placed  a  wild  orange  flock  near  a  fruitful  tree, 
and,  after  having  picked  out  a  found  branch  of  each,  and 
cut  a  little  of  the  bark  and  wood  from  each  of  them,  about 
two  or  three  inches  in  length,  in  the  place  where  they  were 
to  embrace,  or  be  joined  together,  he  clofed  them  ftridly 
one  upon  the  other,  each  remaining  upon  it’s  tree,  and  then 
plaiftered  them  with  graffing-wax,  and  tied  them.  In  this 
manner  the  branches  grew  one  within  another;  and,  when 
he  faw  they  were  perfectly  united,  he  cut  the  branch  of  the 
bearing  tree,  fo  that  it  remained  joined  with  the  wild  one, 
which,  by  this  means  was  improved.  It  muft  be  obferved, 
during  this  union,  that,  to  prevent  the  agitation  of  the  wind, 
we  muft  tie  the  trees  to  fmall  flocks.  The  fame  thing  may 
be  done  by  fruit-trees,  when  they  are  near  each  other.  The 
operation,  which  we  may  call  embracing,  is  very  like  this, 
and  is  performed  as  follow  :  we  put  the  branches  crofs-wife, 
one  over  the  other,  and  then  make  an  incifion  in  each  branch, 
in  proportion  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  branches;  then  we  pla- 
fter  them  over  with  graffing-wax,  and  bind  them  as  before 
defcribed.  Though  thefe  two  different  methods  cannot  be 
ufed  with  refped  to  all  trees,  becaufe  they  often  are  at  too 
great  a  diftance  one  from  the  other,  and  the  branches  cannot 
be  eafily  brought  together,  yet  thefe  are  inventions  not  to  be 
defpifed.’ 

Remarks. 

As  there  is  no  topic  of  more  general  utility  and  emolument 
than  the  cultivation  of  lands,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
vegetable  tribe;  fo  nothing  is  more  deferviug  of  our  affiduous 
ftudy  and  contemplation,  than  what  tends  to  this  end.  And, 
although  many  of  our  own  countrymen,  as  well  as  foreigners, 
have  obliged  the  world  with  fome  ufeful  and  curious  per¬ 
formances  upon  this  fubjed,  yet  we  do  not  apprehend  it  is 
exhaufted  ;  we  are  rather  inclined  to  believe,  that  there  are 
far  more  difcoveries  behind  than  have  hitherto  been  made  in¬ 
to  the  nature  and  caufe  of  vegetation. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  great  improvements  have 
been  made  by  art  in  agriculture  in  general,  within  this  cen¬ 
tury.  Is  not  our  own  country,  in  particular,  a  glaring  in¬ 
stance  of  the  truth  hereof,  from  the  innumerable  examples  of 
exotics  that  have  been  here  raifed  by  pradical  philofophy  ? 
Have  we  little  more  to  boaft  of  in  regard  to  our  natural  pro- 
duaions  than  the  crab?  There  feems,  therefore,  lefs  to  be 
owing  to  the  climate,  than  to  foil  and  philofophical  manage¬ 
ment;  and,  if  fo,  it  does  not  feem  at  all  improbable,  but  that 
almoft  whatever  grows  in  one  climate,  may  be  produced  in 
another ;  and  this  not  under  cover  only,  and  by  the  means  of 
ftoves,  but  generally  in  the  open  air;  for  if  heat,  and  all  it’s 
efficacious  qualities,  can  be  fo  adminiftered  by  art  and  phi¬ 
lofophy  to  the  roots  of  vegetables,  why  may  not  the  fpices  of 
Alia  be  as  well  produced  in  Great-Britain  as  in  the  Indies? 
The  Holy  Scriptures  inform  us,  that  he  who  was  efteemed  the 
wifeft  of  men,  was  fo  far  from  difregarding  a  knowlege  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
fame,  even  from  the  hyffop  upon  the  wall  to  the  cedar  of  Le¬ 
banon.  Thefe  are  only  occafional  hints,  which  may  be  im¬ 
proved  upon  hereafter,  to  the  benefit  of  individuals,  as  well  as 
the  whole  kingdom. 

ENGRAVING,  the  art  of  cutting  metals  and  precious 
ltones,  and  reprefenting  thereon  whatever  device  the  artift 
pleafes,  in  order  to  ftrike  off  great  numbers  of  the  impreffion 
from  fuch  engraving,  in  a  fhort  time  and  at  a  fmall  price. 

Among  the  French,  in  particular,  this  art  is  divided  intoVeve- 
ral  branches,  according  to  the  matters  whereon  it  is  pradifed 
and  the  manner  of  execution.  The  firft  way  of  engraving 
on  wood  is  diftinguifhed  at  prefent,  with  us,  by  cutting  in 
wood  ;  that  on  metals,  with  aquafortis,  is  named  etching; 
that  by  the  knife,  burnifher,  or  fcraper,  mezzotinto ;  that 
on  ftcnes,  carving  or  ftone-cutting;  and  that  performed  with 
the  graver  on  metals,  or  precious  ftones,  fignifies  that  branch 
of  engraving  which  we  fhall,  at  prefent  attend  to. 

The  principles  whereon  this  art  is  grounded,  are  the  fame 
with  thofe  of  painting,  viz.  Design  [fee  that  article]  which 
an  engraver  ought  to  make  his  peculiar  ftudy;  for,  without 
that,  he  will  neither  be  able  to  imitate  the  performances  of 
e  greateft  mafters  in  painting,  nor  to  defign  any  thing  ex- 
quilite  of  his  own :  his  workmanfhip  may,  indeed,  be  deli¬ 
cately  engraved,  but  will  ever  want  that  juftnefs,  that  accu¬ 
racy,  and  that  fpirit,  which  are  the  charaaeriftics  of  a  mafter- 
ly  performance, 

thn  painrtings  v°f  eminent  mafters>  the  engraver 
beaullof  fr^ ^orm  h,mfe]f  to  the  manner,  tafte,  and 
rade/whirh  ln  °rderu t0  P^Rrye  that  elegance  of  cha¬ 
mber  A  d,lftl"gU‘flies  !he  of  one  mafter  from  that  of 
the  iuperiorln  l’  A  ^  ,thathe  maY  become  familiar  with 
he  fhould  devoted  r" if  facies  of  thofe  who  have  excelled, 

ferly  -o  the  fo,ming  Of  the  otS'ke'ffg’ur'  Pa”iCU~ 

l  ™  fhouidy  i'1^  Serfaftio">  it  l  neieffitty  that 

The  former  will  p  ki  °  lf.r^:anc^  Perfpedive  and  arehitedure. 
he  former  will  enable  him  with  eafe  to  throw  backwards, 
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by  the  natural  degradations  of  ftrong  and  faint,  the  figures, 
and  other  objeds  of  the  pidure,  or  defign  he  would  execute  ; 
the  latter  will  capacitate  him  to  preferve  the  due  proportion  of 
it’s  orders. 

To  execute  well  in  this  art,  as  well  as  in  others,  every  ma» 
terial  therein  ufed  fhould  be  duly  regarded.  Thus  the  copper 
which  the  beft  workmen  chufe,  is  the  red,  that  being  efteemed 
the  tougheft.  Before  the  engraver  begins  to  trace  any  thing 
on  thefe  plates,  he  cannot  be  too  careful  of  their  polifli  and 
that  his  graver  ought  to  be  of  the  pureft  fteel,  well  tempered 
for  the  occafion,  and  never  blunt. 

There  are  in  this,  as  in  other  manual  arts,  fome  who,  at  the 
nrlt  glance  of  their  performances,  (hew  an  extraordinary  faci¬ 
lity,  others  great  labour,  in  their  workmanlhip.  Of  the  former 
are  Goltzius,  Muler,  Lucas,  Kilian,  and  fome  others,  who 
leem  to  difplay  more  dexterity  in  the  command  of  their  in- 
ltruments  than  juftnefs  and  proportion  in  their  outlines  the 
expreffion  or  effed  of  light  and  fhade.  The  elaborate  pieces 
too  frequently  abound  with  infinite  ftrokes  and  points,  and 

order  COnfounded  togetber»  without  any  fignificant 

In  conducing  the  ftrokes  of  the  graver,  care  ought  to  be 
t3jj  r  tbat  tbey  a|ways  flow  freely  and  naturally,  and  that 
odd  fantaftical  winding  are  avoided,  which  proceed  rather 
from  caprice  than  judgment  and  neceffity :  yet  the  contrary 
extreme  is  to  be  guarded  againft,  which  young  arcifts  are  apt 
to  run  into,  who,  when  they  would  be  thought  to  engrave 
finely,  make  none  but  ftraight  ftrokes ;  whereas  the  graver 
muft  be  conducted  according  to  the  various  rifings  and  cavities 
of  the  mufcles,  which  depends  upon  a  knowlege  in  anatomv 
as  well  as  defign.  ,  1 

In  the  reprefentation  of  fculpture,  the  work  fhould  never  be 
made  dark,  becaufe  as  ftatues,  &c.  are  commonly  made  of 
white  marble,  or  ftone,  the  colour  rcfleding  on  all  fidesdoes 
not  produce  luch  dark  fhades  as  other  matters. 

In  regard  to  drapery  of  every  kind,  if  the  diverfity  of  fluffs 
can  be  reprefented  by  engraving,  it  generally  adds  to  the  beauty 
or  the  piece.  As  on  thefe  occafions  there  is  a  neceffity  of 
crofting  the  ftrokes,  it  fhould  be  obferved,  that  the  fecond 
fhould  be  finer  than  the  firft,  and  the  third  than  the  fecond* 
it  making  the  work  appear  more  foft  and  mellow.  Stuffs 
that  have  a  luftre  fhould  be  ftruck  with  ftronger  and  ftraighter 
ftrokes  than  others ;  for  thefe  being  commonly  of  filk,  pro- 
duce  flat  and  broken  folds,  which  being  expreffed  by  one  or 
two  ftrokes,  according  to  the  lightnefs  or  darknefs  of  their 
colours,  fhould  have  finer  ones  between  them.  Velvet  and 
plufh  are  expreffed  in  the  like  manner,  by  fine  ftrokes  between 
others,  with  this  difference  :  the  firft  ftrokes  fhould  be  much 
ftronger  than  for  fluffs,  and  the  finer  ones  between  them  fhould 
hold  the  fame  proportion  as  thofe  in  fluffs  do.  Metals,  as  vef- 
fels  of  gold  and  copper,  or  armour  of  polifhed  fteel 
are  to  be  engraved  alfo  with  fine  ftrokes,  between  ftrong 
ones,  it  being  the  oppolition  of  light  and  (hade  that  occafions 
the  luftre.  - 

With  refped  to  archi tenure,  perfpedive  fhews  us,  that  the 
ftrokes  which  form  receding  objeds  tend  to  the  point  of  view: 
ifa  piece  to  be  engraved  contains  any  entire  columns,  it  will 
be  proper  to  reprefent  them,  as  far  as  can  poffibly  be  done 
by  perpendicular  lines  ;  for,  in  croffing  them  according  to 
their  roundnefs,  thofe  ftrokes  which  are  near  their  capftals 
being  oppofed  to  thofe  which  are  near  their  bafis,  produce  a 
difagreeable  effed,  unlefs  fuppofed  to  be  at  a  great  diftance 
which  renders  theobjed  near  parallel. 

For  landfkips.  The  pradifers  of  etching  may  form  the  out¬ 
lines  by  it,  particularly  of  the  leaves  of  trees.  This  is  fome- 
times  more  expeditious  than  engraving,  and  does  as  well,  pro¬ 
vided  it  be  done  with  difcretion,  not  too  ftrong,  and  that  care 
be  taken  in  finifhing  it  well  with  the  graver,  that  the  etch¬ 
ing  be  imperceptible,  becaufe  it  has  not  the  foftnefs  of  en¬ 
graving. 

In  reprefenting  of  fteep  objeds,  the  firft  ftrokes  fhould  be 
frequently  interrupted  and  broken  off,  the  fecond  ftraight, 
cutting  the  others  with  acute  angles,  and  accompanied  with 
long  points.  If  you  would  reprefent  rocks,  the  fecond  ftrokes 
fhould  not  form  the  angles  fo  acute  as  for  other  things,  flints 
and  pebbles  fhining  commonly  more  than  other  matters.  The 
objeds  receding  towards  the  horizon  fhould  be  touched  very 
lightly,  and  charged  with  little  fhade,  though  the  mafs  fhould 
appear  dark,  as  it  may  happen  from  fome  fhades,  fuppofed  to 
proceed  from  clouds  intercepting  thera^s  of  the  fun  ;  inafmuch 
as.  *  e*e  fhades,  however  ftrong  they  may  appear,  are  always 
faint,  compared  to  thofe  which  are  on  the  figures  and  other 
bodies  m  the  forepart  of  the  piece,  on  account  of  the  diftance 
and  air  that  intervenes  between  the  objeds. 

All  waters  are  either  calm,  or  agitated  by  waves,  or  by  caf- 
cades  and  rapid  currents,  like  rivers,  &c. 

are  represented  by  ftraight  ftrokes,  running  parallel 
with  the  horizon,  with  finer  ones  between  them,  which  are 
to  be  omitted  in  fome  places,  to  make  their  fhining  refledion 
which  proceeds  from  the  water.  By  the  fame  fecond  ftrokes, 
alfo,  made  more  or  lefs  ftrong,  according  as  the  nature  of 


tnmgs  require,  and  fometimes  by  perpendicular  ones,  the 
forms  of  objeds,  either  refleded  on  the  furface  of  the  water, 
or  advanced  at  a  diftance  on  it’s  banks,  are  reprefented :  ob¬ 
serving 
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ferving  that  they  are  to  be  rcprefented  ftrongly  or  faintly,  in 
proportion  as  they  approach  to,  or  recede  from,  the  fore  part 
of  the  piece:  and,  if  trees  are  to  be  rcprefented,  it  fhould 
be  with  outlines,  particularly  if  in  the  fore- part  of  the  piece 
and  the  water  clear,  they  being  naturally  fo  reprefented  by 
the  reflection  of  the  water.  Thofe  which  are  agitated  as 
are  the  waves  of  the  fea,  are  reprefented  by  ftrokes*  bending 
according  to  the  agitation  of  the  water,  with  finer  ones  be¬ 
tween  them,  cutting  them  with  very  acute  angles.  Thofe 
which  fall  with  rapidity  from  rocks  or  precipices,  are  to  be 
exprefled  by  firft  ftrokes,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  fall 
with  finer  ones  between  them,  leaving  the  lights  formed  by 
.the  beams  of  the  fun,  falling  dire&ly  on  them,  very  bright, 
and  the  more  fo,  as  they  approach  the  fore-part  of  the  piece’ 
When  the  clouds  appear  thick  and  agitated,  the  graver  fhould 
be  turned  about,  according  to  their  form  and  agitation  ;  and, 
if  they  prodece  dark  {hades,  which  require  double  ftrokes’ 
the  fecond  fhould  cut  the  firft  with  more  acute  angles  than  in’ 
figures,  becaufe.it  gives  a  certain  tranfparency  very  proper  for 
thofe  bodies,  which  are  only  vapours ;  but  then  the  firft  ftrokes 
fhould  be  ftronger  than  the  fecond.  Flat  clouds,  lofing  tbem- 
fe  ves  infenfibly  with  the  fky,  muft  be  formed  by  ftrokes  pa¬ 
rallel  with  the  horizon,  waved  a  little,  according  as  they  ap¬ 
pear  more  or  lefs  thick  ;  and,  if  it  be  neceffary  to  ufe  fecond 
ftrokes,  they  fhould  cut  the  firft  with  angles  more  acute  than 
the  former,  and  the  extremities  of  them  fhould  be  done  with 
fo  light  a  hand,  as  not  to  form  any  out-line.  The  calm  fe- 
rene  fky  fhould  be  exprefled  by  parallel  ftrokes,  very  ftrawht, 
without  any  winding.  ° 

Though  all  the  parts  of  a  piece  of  engraving  may  be  executed 
according  to  the  rules  of  art,  yet,  unlefs  there  be  a  general 
proportion  and  harmony  diffufed  throughout  the  whole?  it  will 
not  appear  beautiful.  Therefore, 

The  principal  objeifts  of  a  piece  fhould  be  wholly  fketched 
out  before  any  parts  of  them  are  finifhed.  For  example  :  if  it 
is  an  hiftorical  piece,  containing  groupes  of  figures,  the  prin- 
cip^l  fhould  be  fo  perfectly  defigned,  that  their  exprefiion 
lhould  be  as  vifibly  as  if  they  were  only  intended  for  {ketches  • 
for,  if  the  engraver  waits  to  perfed  the  defigning  as  he  finifhes 
them,  he  will  frequently  miftake,  and  fometimes  not  be  able 
to  recover  himfelf,  without  defacing  the  whole,  and  begin¬ 
ning  again  ;  which  many  will  not  do,  for  fear  of  fpoiling  the 
neatnefs  of  their  engraving,  wherein  they  have  exerted  their 
utmoft  abilities,  imagining  that  the  whole  merit  of  an  en¬ 
graver  confifts  in  that  •,  which  is  the  reafon  we  fee  abundance 
of  plates  finely  engraved,  but  without  exprefiion.  Alien¬ 
s''^1'  fhould  ftudioufly  endeavour  to  join  corrednefs  and 
juftnefs  of  defign,  with  the  neatnefs  and  elegancy  of  en¬ 
graving:  and  not  negled  the  former,  and  place  his  whole 
merit  in  the  engaging  allurements  of  the  latter,  which  fre¬ 
quently  render  his  performance  infipid  and  lifelefs.  Nor 
fhould  the  other  extreme  be  run  into,  which  would  make  the 
work  faint ;  it  fhould,  on  the  contrary,  be  ftrong  and  bold  • 
for  the  efficacy  of  a  print  does  not  confift  in  it’s  darknefs’ 
but  in  the  juft  degradation  of  light  and  fhade,  which  fhould 
be  more  or  lefs  energic,  according  as  it  approximates  to,  or 
recedes  from  the  fight. 

On  examining  the  works  of  eminent  mafters,  we  {hall  find 
in  the  general,  that  they  are  not  dark,  unlefs  they  become  fo 
by  length  of  time  ;  they  imitate  nature,  which  is  not  fo,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  flefh,  except  in  night-pieces,  where  the  objeds 
are  reprefented  as  enlightened  by  lamps  or  torches. 

Small  works  require  finer  and  more  delicate  engraving  than 
large  ones  j  in  croffing,  the  ftrokes  fhould  form  more  acute 
angles,  that  the  engraving  may  not  appear  ftiff  and  heavy 
notwithftanding  the  figures  are  final].  If  the  work  requires 
to  be  highly  finifhed,  it  ought  not,  for  that  reafon,  to  be 

Srh  fb°  i red’  5Ut  f°  jar-fuIly  executeVs  to  aPPear  done 
with  facility  and  expedition,  although  it  has  coft  extraordi¬ 
nary  labour  and  application. 

thf T  krg!  3nd  bold>  tbe>'  re^uire  ftrong, 
f'®*  and  bold  ftrokes,  and  thofe  to  be  continued  and  never 

broken  off,  but  when  the  mufcles  and  folds  make  it  abfolutely 
neceflary  ;  and  thefe,  as  well  as  the  fmaller  miniature  pieces, 

expertly^'3"  ^  ^  der  aS  Performed  unelaborately  and 

If  the  piece  requires  croffing  the  ftrokes  (as  is  the  cafe  parti- 

cu.arlp  in  the  fhades,  to  exprefs  well  the  energy  and  harmony 

of  a  painting)  they  fhould  be  crofled  the  contrary  way  to  that 

-hey  were  fketched,  and  the  angles  formed  by  the  fecond  ftrokes 

“  be  rnfore  acute  :  this  contributes  greatly  to  the  neatnefs 
»na  lpirit  of  a  print. 

fn^ld  uT  be  m,UCh  T  much  engravingon  the  lights, 

•hev  fby  w°k  d  be  grtIy  paffed  over’  and  with  few  ftrokes ; 

■hey  fhould  be  unconhned,  and  the  half  fhadings  of  the  artift 

ffich  he  defines  to  finifh  to  perfection,  fhould  be  very  lively 

nd  bright ;  for,  if  they  are  very  dark,  they  obftru a  the  effeift 

^nded,  as  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  a  darknefs  in  the  fhades 

dmcient  to  give  them  life  and  roundnefs  :  and,  if  the  en- 

travmg  ls  from  a  defign  taken  from  a  painting,  the  lights  and 

b  °^htcVr  hrger  than  original;  for, 

gh  it  be  finifhed  ever  fo  highly,  it  is  never  fo  exactly 

lone  as  the  painting  ;  which  for  that  reafon  requires  more 
r°°ur  on  account  of  it’s  colours. 
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Tn  regard  to  the  imitation  of  colours,  as  etching,  or  engraving 
SdU  fo*  fT’  'S,aiPrefent  fo  much  in  vogue,  and  never  car? 
paffions  Pfr: ff'°n  33  3t  Prefent’  as  expreffion  of 

gfS  manner06?  J<  ^  °f  Hght  3nd  ^  as  weI1  as  a  beau- 

gra.er,’ 'which  |iv«  ifalf  7p"'  S”n'!^  °ThU 

the  ancients  have  not  fhewn  in  their  performances  of  this 
kind,  they  not  fo  well  undemanding  the  various  graces  pro¬ 
per  for  painting  and  engraving  as  the  moderns.  For,  byPthe 
means  of  aqua  fortis,  a  performance  may,  by  a  fkilful  artift 
be  carried  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  perfection  ;  and  that 
with  a  celerity  to  the  graver,  little  inferior  to  that  of  the 
P,enaI  -  ‘t  enahles  the  profeffor,  almoft  inftantly,  to  exp-efs 
the  productions  of  his  genius  with  all  it’s  vivacity,  and  with 
far  more  freedom  than  can  be  done  without  it. 

T  here  are  three  ordinary  objedions  made  by  fome  fort  of 
critics  againft  engraving,  viz.  (x.)  That  ’Jeafy  to  diftin- 
guifh  thofe  prints  that  have  been  engraved  by  the  painters 
tnemfeives,  or  by  other  painters  from  their  works.  (2.)  That 
-n  engraver  by  profeffion  can  never  acquire  the  ftile  of  a 
painter  ;  fo  that  they  pretend  to  know  by  a  print,  whether  it 

T"]  ThltTh  by  3t  painter’  or  an  enSraver  by  profeffion. 

3'  1  lb;Vhem0dern  engravers  cannot  poffibly  exprefs  the 
works  of  the  ancient  painters,  fo  well  as  thofe  have  done  who 
were  contemporaries  with  them  ;  by  reafon,  fay  they,  every 
engraver  executes  according  to  the  gufto  of  the  time  he  lived 
in,  and  therefore  tis  impoffible  for  a  modern  artift  to  exprefs 

W£rkS  °£  ^aphae1’  ‘n  the  fame  manner  as  Mark  Antonio, 
Auguftme  of  Venice  Sylvefter  of  Ravenna,  &c.  have  done 
With  refpedt  to  the  firft  of  thefe  it  has  been  obferved,  that 
there  are  fome  prints  engraved  by  Simon  Cantarini  from 
Cjuido  and  Louis  Caracci,  which  are  preferable  to  many  that 
were  inconteftably  engraved  by  Guido  himfelf.  Befides,  as 
thefe  objeCtors  do  not  agree  among  themfelves  with  regard  to 
many  of  Guido  s  prints,  fome  *  affirming,  and  others  de¬ 
nying,  that  they  were  engraved  by  Guido  himefelf;  this  di- 
verhty  of  fentiments  does  not  fhew  that  any  great  regard  is 
to  be  paid  to  thefe  opinions.  &  S 

*  Among  others,  a  print  from  Louis  Caracci,  engraved  by 
oimon  Cantarini,  reprefenting  a  man  poffeffed  by  an  evil 

Guido  figT*  °l  ai“  bdieV'  Was  «  * 

In  anfwer  to  the  fecond  objeflion  it  is  faid,  There  are  many 
pieces  engraved  by  Gerard  Audran,  which,  if  thefe  gentle- 
rnen  hac  feen  without  knowing  they  were  done  by  him  they 
would  rather  have  judged  them  the  productions  of  a  paintef 
than  an  engraver :  for  they  are  touched  with  fo  much  ele¬ 
gance  and  fagacity,  that  ’tis  much  to  be  queftioned  whether 
any  painter  could  have  excelled  them.  For  convitfion  here¬ 
of,  we  need  only  view  the  judges  in  the  print  of  the  martyr¬ 
dom  of  St  Laurence,  fmm  Le  Sieur  ;  the  Pyrrhus  faved  from, 
Pouffin;  the  Rape  of  Truth,  from  the  fame  ;  the  PafTage  of 
the  Red  Sea,  from  Vernier,  &c.  6 

The  famous  Bernard  Picart  chofe  feveral  defigns  which  had 
never  been  engraved  ;  and,  having  privately  engraved  them, 
and  printed  fome  copies  on  dirty  paper,  he  fecretly  difperfed 
them,  and  had  the  fatisfadion  to  experience,  that  not  one  of 
thofe  critics  ever  fufpeaed  they  were  not  prints  which  had 
been  engraved  and  printed  in  Italy.  One  of  thofe  pieces  was 
from  Pouffin,  and  only  fketched  as  with  a  pen,  which  many 
took  for  defign  ;  another  was  a  fmall  Holy  Vitgin,  in 
an  oval,  from  Carlo  Maratti,  which  had  been  engraved  be¬ 
fore  at  Pam,  almoft  as  large  as  the  life,  by  his  father  Stephen 

fv!Car'  Ji°k  Wb°  had  never  feen  the  Lrge  P^nt,  thought 
the  fmaH  the  work  of  one  of  Guido’s  difciples,  for  Guido 

himfelf  and  thofe  who  had  feen  it,  took  the  finall  one  for  an 
original,  engraved  by  Carlo  Maratti.  There  was  alfo  a 
print  of  Rebecca,  which  they  did  him  the  honour  to  aferibe 
to  him,  both  for  the  invention  and  engraving.  There  were 
alfo  three  other  prints,  the  one  a  Jefuit,  another  a  St  Jerom, 
and  another  a  Holy  Virgin  on  the  clouds,  which  fome  ima- 
gined  were  done  by  Guido  himfelf,  and  others  by  fome  of 
his  difciples. 

With  regard  to  the  third  opinion,  thefe  gentlemen  do  not 
ieem  to  obferve,  that  they  confound  the  manner  of  engraving 
which  they  are  ufed  to  fee  in  thofe  old  prints,  with  the  itiic 
of  the  painter  ;  fo  that  when  they  fee  a  print  of  one  of  Ra¬ 
phael’s  compofitions,  with  all  the  outlines  traced  with  an 
equal  black  ftroke,  and  with  a  fine  and  faint  engraving  with¬ 
out  degradation  of  light  and  fhade,  or  roundnefs  of  the 
figures,  as  all  the  engravings  of  that  time  are,  they  approve 
it  as  if  it  was  Raphael’s  manner,  which  is  abfolutely  falfe. 
lo  prove  which,  thofe  who  have  opportunity,  need  only 
compare  Mark  Antonio’s,  or  any  other  engraver’s  prints  of 
that  age,  with  the  original  defign,  and  they  will  find  they 
have  been  far  from  imitating  them  :  they  have  taken  the  li- 
berty  even  to  make  grounds  to  fome  defigns  that  had  none, 
and  finifh  fome  parts  according  to  their  own  fancy,  that  were 
only  lightly  touched. 


It 
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It  is  not  intended  by  any  thing  here  faid,  to  leflen  the  efteem 
that  is  due  to  the  merit  of  thefeartifts,  they  having  not' only 
preferved  to  pofterity  the  idea  of  many  excellent  performances, 
the  originals  whereof  being  either  loft,  or  not  to  be  feen  but 
by  few,  but  as  being  the  primitive  inventors  of  engraving. 
All  that  perfection  is  not  to  be  expedted  from  the  firft  inven¬ 
tors  of  arts,  that  they  may  be  expedted  to  acquire  in  a  feries 
of  years  among  nations  that  cultivate  them  ;  and,  indeed,  it 
feems  an  unaccountable  weaknefs  to  fet  fo  fuperlative  a  value 
upon  their  works,  and  to  difefteem,  in  proportion,  the  more 
admirable  performances  of  the  moderns.  Highly  reafonable 
it  is,  that  the  prints  of  former  ages  fhould  bear  a  better  price 
than  the  modern  ones ;  not  by  reafon  they  are  better,  but  by 
reafon  they  are  very  fcarce,  and  only  to  be  met  with  in  the 
collections  of  perfons  of  diftinCtion,  who  are  the  fuperior  clafs 
of  connoifleurs.  And,  if  one  of  our  fine  modern  prints  was  as 
rare  and  as  ancient  as  thofe  of  the  firft  matters,  it  not  only 
would,  but  ought  to  bear  a  better  price  than  thofe  of  their 
anceftors. 

The  ancient  print  of  Raphael’s  Holy  family,  taken  from  a 
painting  in  the  French  king’s  cabinet,  is  greatly  inferior  to 
that  engraved  by  Mr  Edelink  ;  yet  there  are  virtuofi  who  have 
the  ancient  one,  that  difdain  to  look  on  Mr  Edelink’s  ;  and 
this,  perhaps,  only  from  the  vanity  of  efteeming  nought  but 
what  is  antique,  left  the  fuperlative  excellence  of  the  mo¬ 
derns  fhould  depreciate  the  value  of  their  pofleffions. 

Some  gentlemen,  of  a  juft  difcernment  and  true  tafte,  will 
fcarce  believe  that  prejudice  will  carry  people  fuch  lengths, 
but  ’tis  too  general  and  notorious  to  be  gainfaid  ;  and  fome 
have  thought,  that  the  dealers  in  prints  themfelves  have  been 
the  firft  propagaters  of  thefe  ridiculous  prejudices  ;  for  few 
lovers  of  prints,  being  competent  judges  of  them,  the  generality 
rely  too  much  on  the  dictation  and  profound  judgment  of  their 
printfellers,  who,  from  mercenary  views  only,  endeavour  art¬ 
fully  to  excite  a  contempt  for  the  modern  performances,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  eafily  to  be  had,  and  the  ancients  fcarce.  Mr  Pi- 
cart  gives  us  an  inftance  of  this.  One  Pefne,  an  excellent 
defigner  on  paper,  but  a  very  indifferent  engraver,  engraved 
the  Seven  facraments  of  Pouffin,  each  on  two  plates.  After 
a  number  of  them  had  been  worked  off  and  difperfed,  Ge¬ 
rard  Audran  having  bought  the  plates,  with  Pefne’s  defigns 
of  them,  retouched  them  and  made  them  incomparably  bet¬ 
ter  than  before.  Though  Audran’s  merit  is  fo  well  known, 
yet  a  print-dealer  at  Paris  had  the  confidence,  offering  to  fell 
one  of  the  firft  copies,  to  fay,  Thefe  are  fine,  they  are  not 
thofe  that  were  retouched  by  Audran.  Thus  thefe  people 
prepoffefs  the  minds  of  unexperienced  young  gentlemen,  who 
propagate  the  fame ;  and  when  once  they  have  embraced 
an  error,  they  think  it  difhonourable  to  retradt. 

Nor  is  this  any  recent  prejudice.  In  the  time  of  Henry  Gol- 
zius,  there  were  fome  critics  who  laboured  under  it  ;  and 
were  not  lefs  mortified,  when  impofed  on  by  that  great  maf- 
ter’s  imitation  of  the  ftiles  of  Albert  Durer,  Lucas  of  Ley¬ 
den,  &c.  than  thofe  were,  whom  Bernard  Picart  deceived 
in  the  following  manner. — To  undeceive  feme,  who  were 
prepofiefled  with  an  opinion,  that  the  modern  engravers 
could  not  reprefent  the  works  of  Raphael  fo  well  as  thofe  did 
who  were  his  contemporaries,  I  was  obliged,  fays  he,  to 
engrave  fome  prints,  which  had  been  engraved  by  fome  of 
tho  ancient  matters,  as  by  Mark  Antonio,  and  fome  others ; 
but  the  difficulty  was  to  come  at  the  originals,  from  whence 
they  hid  engraved  them  :  at  length  he  met  with  two,  and, 
after  having  examined  and  compared  them  with  the  prints 
which  had  been  formerly  performed  from  them,  he  thought 
himfelf  capable  of  improving  them. 

The  firft  was  a  Venus,  who  touches  one  of  the  arrows  of 
Cupid,  and  fhews  that  fhe  feels  the  effedts  of  the  touch  at 
her  heart  :  this  Picart  engraved  like  the  defign,  without 
ground,  or  any  addition. — The  fecond  was  a  bacchanal, 
which  had  been  formerly  engraved  by  Auguftine  of  Venice. 
The  defign  from  whence  he  performed,  is  certainly  the  fame 
from  which  Auguftine  engraved  ;  the  ftrokes  are  the  fame, 
the  fize  the  fame,  and  the  out-lines  of  the  figures  are  the 
fame,  but  the  mufcles  within  are  quite  different.  The  fa- 
tyrs  have  crowns  of  ivy  on  their  heads,  which  in  the  old 
print  are  like  cuttings  or  flips  :  the  antient  engraver  has  made 
fmall  white  leaves,  all  of  the  fame  form,  ranged  on  a  ground 
equally  dark  ;  whereas  in  the  defign  they  are  leaves  carelefly 
difpofed,  which  form  a  mafs  of  light  on  a  light.  There  is 
alfo  a  child,  the  back  part  of  the  hair  of  whofe  head  re- 
fembles  little  iron  hooks  ranged  round  it.  The  hair  of  the 
heads,  fkin  and  beard,  are  extremely  ftiff,  and  equally  black, 
which  are  not  fo  in  the  defign,  where  the  mattes  of  light  and 
fhade  are  obferved. — The  belly  of  Silenus,  in  the  old  print, 
has  wrinkles  as  dark  as  poffible,  and  between  his  paps  are 
fome  things  that  look  like  laces  to  tie  them  together,  which 
one  can  make  nothing  of. — If  any  one  will  give  himfelf  the 
trouble  to  examine  the  whole,  part  by  part,  he  will  find 
there  is  not  one  of  them  exadt,  Even  without  having  the 
original  before  him,  the  fpedtator  need  only  have  a  juft  idea 
of  the  conftrudtion  of  the  human  body  to  judge,  that  Raphael 
could  never  have  acquired  the  reputation  which  he  fo  juftly 
has,  if  his  works  were  like  thofe  ancient  prints  j  becaufe  he 
would  have  ftiewed  himfelf  inferior  to  many  painters  who 
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are  by  far  inferior  to  him.  We  cannot,  therefore,  cotfiprC* 
hend,  from  what  reafons  fome  gentlemen  would  attempt  to 
perfuade  us,  that  this  is  the  true  ftile  of  Raphael  ;  and  that 
it  is  impoffible  to  engrave  his  works  at  prefent,  to  that  perfec¬ 
tion  which  the  ancients  did.  For,  fuppofing  that  a  modern  en¬ 
graver  is  a  mafter  of  the  art  of  engraving,  and  can  give  fi¬ 
gures  roundnefs,  and  a  proper  degradation  of  light  and  fhade  j 
why  cannot  he  exprefs  a  picture  or  defign,  where  all  thefe  are 
obferved,  not  only  as  well,  but  far  better  than  the  ancient 
engravers,  who  had  neither  that  freedom  of  hand  which  the 
moderns  have,  nor  underftood  how  to  give  their  figures  that 
roundnefs,  or  the  degradation  of  light  and  fhade  ? 

Thefe  ancient  engravers  might,  poffibly,  underftand  defign- 
ingon  paper  very  well;  but,  admitting  that,  is  it  not  cer¬ 
tain  they  had  not  that  freedom  of  hand  to  trace  with  the  gra¬ 
ver  what  they  would  on  copper  ?  And  what  hinders  the  mo¬ 
dern  engravers  from  being  as  good  matters  of  defign  as  the 
ancients  ever  were  ? 

Thofe  gentlemen’s  prejudices  do  not  only  extend  to  the  prints 
from  Raphael’s  work,  they  pretend  alfo  to  draw  confequences 
from  them,  to  thofe  of  Rubens.  In  this  refpedt,  indeed, 
they  may  be  more  in  the  right ;  for  the  prints  of  Bolfwert, 
Voftermans,  Pontius,  and  Soutman,  are  fo  well  engraved, 
and  have  fo  much  of  the  painter’s  ftile  in  them,  that,  perhaps, 
they  cannot  be  excelled  ;  in  this  Rubens  has  been  more  hap¬ 
py  than  Raphael.  But  there  are  many  other  prints  engraved 
from  the  works  of  Rubens  by  other  engravers  of  that  age, 
which  ars  very  meanly  done,  and  which  thofe  gentlemen 
hunt  after,  while  they  defpife  others  engraved  by  mafters  of 
this  age,  though  infinitely  more  in  the  ftile  of  Rubens.  In 
which  they  feem  to  blame,  there  being  engravers  now  living 
who  can  copy  his  works  as  well  as  the  beft  of  his  time,  and 
much  better  than  the  others. 

Remarks. 

Engraving  feems  to  be  the  fame  in  one  refpedt  with  relation 
to  painting,  as  printing  is  to  the  hand-writing,  this  art  be¬ 
ing  capable  of  multiplying  copies  ad  infinitum.  To  make  a 
fine  collection  of  paintings,  requires  not  only  a  large  for¬ 
tune,  but  an  exquifite  judgment  to  underftand  their  beauties, 
and  to  diftinguifh  curioufly  copies  from  originals,  in  order  to 
prevent  deceit  and  impofition :  as  the  more  delicate  and  coftly 
pieces  of  painting  are  only  for  perfons  of  fortune  and  dif- 
tindtion,  fo  prints  in  general  are  adapted  to  all  ranks  of  men, 
and  all  conditions  ;  they  not  only  coft  much  lefs  than  paint¬ 
ings,  but  the  knowlege  of  them  is  far  more  eafily  attained, 
and  the  impofition  no  way  detrimental  to  the  purchafer : 
as  likewife  they  comprehend  all  forts  of  fubjedts,  they  are  not 
lefs  ufeful,  inftrudtive,  and  entertaining. 

Prints  divert  youth,  and  inform  and  admonilh  them  at  the 
fame  time,  by  the  lively  and  efficacious  impreffion  which 
they  make  on  their  juvenile  minds.  Nor  is  infttudtion  by  this 
art  the  more  readily  received  by  youth  in  general  only,  but  is 
more  durably  impreffed  than  that  conveyed  by  words  without 
thofe  ftriking  vifible  images  of  reprefentation.  If  you  would _ 
have  a  child  retain  any  paflage  either  in  facred  or  profane  hifto- 
ry,  by  amufing  him  with  a  print  of  it,  and  explaining  the  fub- 
jedt  once  to  him,  he  will  rarely  forget  the  impreffion,  which 
the  different  characters  that  compofe  it  will  make  on  him. 
They  are  likewife  no  indifferent  amufement  to  perfons  of  ma¬ 
ture  years,  by  recalling  many  things  to  their  minds,  which 
length  of  time  and  variety  of  tranfadtions  and  readings  had  ob¬ 
literated.  They  are  as  ufeful  as  engaging  ;  they  reprefent  ab- 
fent  things  to  us,  as  if  they  were  prefent  ;  they  inftantly  con¬ 
vey  us,  without  hazard  or  expence,  to  the  moft  diftant  coun¬ 
tries,  and  make  us  as  well  acquainted  with  them,  and  with 
their  peculiar  modes,  cuftoms,  and  natural  hiftory,  as  with 
thofe  of  our  own  country  :  they  make  us,  as  it  were,  con¬ 
temporaries  with  the  greateft  men  of  all  ages,  by  exhibiting 
their  lively  refemblance. 

If  the  ancients  had  enjoyed  this  advantage  from  the  primitive 
ages  of  the  world,  we  fhould  have  known,  by  the  means  of 
prints,  whatever  they  had  that  was  curious  and  eftimable,  and 
deferving  to  be  tranfmitted  to  pofterity  ;  the  famous  temples, 
and  fumptuous  edifices  of  every  kind,  fo  celebrated  by  hifto- j 
rians  ;  the  magnificent  works  of  the  Attatics,  Egyptians,  ' 
Greeks,  and  Romans  ;  the  memorable  ftatues,  whofe  ruins' 
caufe  the  admiration  and  regret  of  connoiffeurs ;  in  Ihort,  all* 
the  rarities  and  admirable  things  of  antiquity  would  have, 
been  handed  down  to  the  remoteft  ages,  by  the  help  of  the: 
art  of  engraving  ;  whereby  we  fhould  have  inherited  all  their! 
arts  and  knowlege  to  a  far  more  certain  degree  than  we 
poffibly  can  do  by  verbal  defeription,  however  lively  the  re¬ 
prefentation  may  be  drawn. 

As  the  beft  things  may  be  abufed,  fo  may  this  admirable  art 
be  proftituted  to  the  vileft,  moft  debauched,  and  deteftable 
purpofes;  and  when  it  is  fo,  I  fee  no  reafon  why  the  authors 
and  propagaters  thereof  fhould  not  be  as  liable  to  punifh-  j 
ment  by  the  laws,  as  any  others  who  are  the  promoters  and  ] 
perpetrators  of  vice  and  immorality. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  art,  perhaps,  can  have  a  happier  ant:: 
more  influential  tendency  to  the  advancement  of  virtue,  re  j 
ligion,  and  induftry  :  nothing  has  a  more  familiar  efficac  j 
to  form  an  univerfal  good  tafte  than  prints  :  they  may  diffuH 
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and  communicate  a  general  bias  and  emulation  for  the  liberal 
and  polite  arts  ;  nay,  there  is  fcarce  any  other  art  whatfoever, 
to  which  this  may  not  be  made  auxiliary,  as  mod  fubjedts  may 
be  engraved  or  etched :  as  all  mathematical  and  anato¬ 
mical  figures,  fables,  emblems,  devices,  ornaments,  ani¬ 
mals,  plants,  flowers,  fruits,  pourtraits,  cabinets,  hiftories, 
kc.  Sic. 

Of  the  accomplidiments  of  the  engraver. 

As  this  art  is  applicable  to  mod  others,  fo,  to  arrive  at  any 
excellency  therein,  it  requires  a  knowlege  in  divers  other 
arts,  as  geometry,  perfpediive,  anatomy,  drawing,  paint¬ 
ing,  fculpture,  and,  above  all,  defigning  ;  all  which  require 
not  only  a  regular  education  in  every  branch,  but  good  fenfe 
and  application,  to  arrive  at  any  tolerable  perfection  ;  and  to 
adapt  them  to  engraving,  requires  a  genius  happily  turned 
for  the  profeflion,  in  order  to  become  diftinguifiiedly  emi¬ 
nent  therein. 

What  is  ordinarily  called  genius,  is  certainly  an  innate  dif- 
cernment,  and  ftrong  impulfe  and  propenfity  to  excel  in  any 
peculiar  art :  without  which  nature  feems  to  be  unnaturally 
conftrained  ;  and,  when  that  is  the  cafe,  the  performances 
of  fuch  perfons  will  alfo  appear  forced,  uncouth,  and  unna¬ 
tural  alfo,  like  the  difpofition  of  the  performer ;  for  ^s  fome 
poet  fays. 

No  art  without  a  genius  can  prevail, 

And  parts  without  the  help  of  art  will  fail  ; 

But  both  ingredients  jointly  mud:  unite. 

To  make  the  happy  character  complete. 

Mankind  feeing  with  different  eyes,  ’tis  no  wonder  they  read 
nature  in  different  lights ;  and  he  that  has  the  mod  acute 
connatural  faculties  to  difcern,  and  enter  into  the  ineffable 
beauties,  and  wonderful  appearances  of  that  divine  book, 
will  certainly  be  more  capable  of  exhibiting  it’s  infinite  va¬ 
rieties,  either  by  the  graver  or  pencil  :  the  man  of  a  true 
ftrong  natural  genius,  reads  as  well  as  fees  things  in  different 
views  from  thofe  of  a  contrary  ftamp,  and  therefore  can  pour- 
tray  the  illudrious  aClions  of  pad  ages,  with  an  elegance 
and  fublimity  noway  inferior  to  the  defcription  of  the  nobled 
hidorian,  and  fuperlative  poets:  in  a  word,  the  painter  and 
the  engraver  fhould  be  no  way  inferior,  in  point  of  natural 
and  acquired  abilities,  to  any  other  profeflion  whatfoever  3 
and,  without  a  delicate  fancy,  and  a  luxuriant  imagination, 
improved  by  a  good  tafle  and  a  correCt  judgment,  all  his  per¬ 
formances  will  be  lifelefs  and  infipid,  notwithdanding  he  may 
be  fkilful  in  every  partial  preliminary  qualification. 

What  a  learned  and  ingenious  gentleman  fays  of  painting, 
may,  with  equal  truth  and  propriety,  be  faid  of  engraving  — 
What  a  tedious  thing  would  it  be  to  defcribe  by  words  the 
view  of  a  country  (that  from  Greenwtch-hill  for  indance) 
and  how  imperfect  an  idea  mud  we  receive  from  hence  ! 
Painting  fhews  the  thing  immediately  and  exaCfly.  No 
words  can  give  you  an  idea  of  the  face  and  perfon  of  one  you 
have  never  feen  ;  painting  does  it  effectually,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  fo  much  of  his  character  as  can  be  known  from  hence  3 
and,  moreover,  in  an  indant  recalls  to  your  memory,  at  lead 
the  mod  confiderable  particulars  of  wnat  you  have  heard  con¬ 
cerning  him,  01  occafions  that  to  be  told  which  you  have  never 
heard. 

Augudino  Caracci,  difcourfing  one  day  of  the  excellency  of 
tne  antient  fculpture,  was  profufe  in  his  praifes  of  the  Eao- 
coon,  and  obferving  his  brother  Annibale  neither  fpoke,  nor 
feemed  to  take  any  notice  of  what  he  faid,  reproached  him  as 
not  enough  edeeming  fo  dupendious  a  work:  he  then  went 
°.n’  ^e^cr‘bing  every  particular  in  that  noble  remain  of  an¬ 
tiquity.  Annibale  turned  himfelfto  the  wall,  and  with  a  piece 
of  charcoal  drew  the  datue  as  exaCily  as  if  it  had  been  before 
him.  the  red  of  the  company  were  furprized,  and  Augudino 
was  filenced  ;  confefling  his  brother  had  taken  a  more  eft'ec- 
tual  way  todemondrate  the  beauties  of  that  wonderful  piece 
of  fculpture  :  Li  poeti  dipingono  con  le  parole,  li  pittoi  i  parlano 
con  l’opere,  faid  Annibale. 

Wfien  Marius,  being  driven  from  Rome  by  Sylla,  was  pri- 
foner  at  Minturnae,  and  a  foldier  was  fent  to  murther  him, 
upon  his  coming  into  the  room  with  his  fword  drawn  for 
that  purpofe,  Marias  faid  aloud,  ToA/yar avQpcuTni  Td'iov 

M&piov  civcLtpuv  ?  Dared  thou,  man,  kill  Caius  Marius  ?  which 
o  terrified  the  ruffian,  that  he  retired  without  being  able  to 
effeCt  what  he  came  about.  This  dory,  and  all  that  Plutarch 
as  wrote  concerning  him,  gives  me  net  a  greater  idea  of 
him,  than  one  glance  of  the  eye  upon  his  datue  that  I  have 
een  ,  tis  in  the  noble  collection  of  antiques,  at  lord  Pom- 
m  near  Eowcefter  in  Northamptondiire.  The 
Udyffes  cannot  give  a  greater  idea  of  Ulyfies,  than  a  draw¬ 
ing  I  have  of  Polydore,  where  he  is  difeovering  himfelf  to 
renelope,  and  Telemachus  by  bending  the  bow.  And  I 
conceive  as  highly  of  St  Paul  by  once  walking  through  the 
ga  erty  of  Raphael  at  Hampton-Court,  as  by  leading  the 
woe  00k  of  the  ACts  of  the  Apodles,  though  written  by 
rvine  in  piration.  So  that  not  only  painting  furnifhes  us  with 
1  eas,  ut  it  carries  that  matter  farther  than  any  other  way 
whatfoever.’  }  1 
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Of  the  modern  engravers,  and  of  the  merit  of  thofe  of  this  king¬ 
dom  in  particular. 

Though  we  have  before  fhewn  the  reafons  wherefore  themo- 
ern  engravers  may  be  piefumed  to  excel  the  antients,  yet 
there  feems  dill  fomething  more  due  to  the  charadters  of  the 
prefent  artids,  who  are  our  contemporaries.  Nothing  weigh¬ 
ing  with  us  fo  much  as  example  3  a  few  indances  may  not 
be  ufelefs. 

The  fird  I  {hall  give  is  that  of  the  engravings  of  the  kings 
and  queens,  and  of  feveral  illudrious  perfons,  in  Mr  Rapin’s 
Hidory  of  England,  by  Mr  Houbraken,  and  other  the  bed: 
maders.  But,  the  univerfal  approbation  of  this  work  diffi¬ 
dently  fpeaking  for  it’s  merit  in  this,  as  well  as  all  other  rc- 
fpeCts,  it  needs  no  encomium. 

Another  indance  we  have  is  in  the  illudrious  perfons  of 
Great-Britain,  with  their  lives  and  charadteis  by  Thomas 
Birch,  D.  D.  and  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society. 

The  public  was  fome  time  fincc  obliged  to  Meff  Knapton 
for  this  elegant  work,  which  hath  recommended  itfelf  to  all 
perfons  of  fade  for  the  polite  arts. 

The  execution  of  the  plates  in  general  hath  been  deemed  ex¬ 
cellent  by  the  bed  judges,  particularly  thofe  engraved  by  that 
eminent  mader,  the  ingenious  Mr  Houbraken  ;  who,  for  his 
maderly  dile,  and  the  delicacy  and  vivacity  of  his  expreffion, 
is  univerfally  admired.  Gravelot,  Vertue,  and  other  the  bed 
hands  in  this  kingdom,  have  aifo  been  employed  in  the  coutfe 
of  this  undertaking.  Thefe  engravings  are  copied  aftc.  the 
original  paintings  of  the  beft  maders  that  Europe  hath  pro¬ 
duced,  whofe  names  are  refpedtively  mentioned  at  the  bottom 
of  the  feveral  plates,  with  the  names  alfo  of  thofe  perfons  of 
diftindtion  in  whofe  pofleffion  the  originals  are. 

Another  indance  we  have  in  Albinus’s  Anatomical  Tables, 
01140  large  copper  plates,  15  inches  by  22,  mod  beautifully 
engraved,  and  printed  on  large  imperial  paper.  Thefe  alfo 
were  publiflied  by  Mefl.  Knapton. 

Thefe  plates  reprelent  various  figures  of  the  human  fkeleton, 
and  of  the  feveral  orders  of  the  human  mufcles  ;  alfo  views 
of  the  particular  parts,  whereon  all  that  belongs  to  the  make 
or  habit  of  each  mufcle,  is  fliewn  at  large  from  the  body  :  to¬ 
gether  with  tables  of  Explanation,  and  an  hiflorical  account  of 
the  work  either  in  Latin  or  Englifh.  The  whole  contains 
a  complete  anatomical  defcription  of  the  human  fkeleton  and 
mufcles,  more  accurately  and  beautifully  engraved  than  ever 
was  done  before,  in  this  or  any  other  nation,  and  the  whole 
performed  by  our  Englifh  Engravers,  and  printed  on  80  fheets 
oflarge  imperial  paper. 

Supplementary  to  the  foregoing,  are  contained  alfo  the  follow¬ 
ing,  viz. 

1.  1  hree  whole  length  anatomical  tables,  reprefenting  the 
fore  view  of  a  man,  and  two  different  views  cf  a  woman, 
taken  from  Bidloo’s  anatomy,  and  enlarged  to  the  fame  fize 
as  Albinus’s  anatomical  figures  of  the  bones  and  mufcles. 
Each  figure  printed  on  a  Greet  cf  imperial  paper,  wi  h 
explanations  of  the  figures,  printed  on  one  Greet  of  the 
fame  fize. 

2.  A  complete  fy  dem  of  the  blood-vefl’els,  taken  fiom  Alb i - 
nus  s  edition  of  Eudachius,  alfo  from  Ruyfch,  Haller,  and 
T  rew,  beautifully  engraved,  and  printed  on  four  fheets  of 
large -imperial  paper  (the  fame  fize  as  Albinus’s  anatomical 
tables  of  the  bones  and  mufcles).  Together  with  tables  of 
explication,  containing  the  text  of  Eudachius,  Aibinus,  Sic. 
tranflated  into  Englifh,  and  printed  on  feven  Gleets  of  large 
imperial  paper. 

3-  A  complete  fyftem  of  the  nerves,  taken  from  the  above- 
mentioned  authors,  beautifully  engraved,  and  p  inted  on  four 
Gleets  oflarge  imperial  paper,  with  tables  of  explanation. 
Another  infiance  we  will  beg  leave  to  give,  is  in  regard  to  the 
maps  of  North  and  South  America,  that  arc  contained  in  this 
our  Didtionary  of  Commerce  ;  and  which,  although  we  have 
defired  the  fubferibers  acceptance  thereof  gratis,  yet  no  ex¬ 
pence  has  been  fpared  to  have  them  executed  in  the  bed  man¬ 
ner,  which  has  been  done  by  the  engravers  of  this  nation; 
and  we  will  piefume  to  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  connoif- 
feurs,  whether  they  are  not  performed  equal  to  any  thing  of 
the  like  kind  that  ever  appeared  in  Europe. 

Another  fpecimen  we  would  produce  to  evince  that  the  art  of 
engraving  is  arrived  to  as  great  perfection  in  England  as  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  is  the  following  pieces,  lately  publidied 
by  Mefl.  J.  and  P.  Knapton,  and  Mr  Robert  Dodfley  ; 
which  are  the  fiifi  feries  of  a  fet  of  prints,  entitled  English 
History  Delineated;  comprehending  what  may  be 
called  the  ancient  hiftoiv,  being  the  period  from  the  landing 
of  Julius  Caefar  to  the  Conquefl,'  viz.  1.  The  Landing 
of  Julius  Caesar.  2.  The  Noble  Behaviour  of 
Caractacus  the  Briton,  before  the  Emperor 
Claudius  at  Rome.  3.  Vortigern  andRowena  ; 
or  the  fettlcment  of  the  Saxons  in  England.  4.  The  Con¬ 
version  of  the  Saxons  to.  Christianity.  5.  Al¬ 
fred  the  Great  in  the  Island  of  Athelney, 
RECEIVING  New’S  OF  A  VICTORY  OVER  THE  DANES. 
6.  1  he  Norman  Conquest  ;  or  the  battle  of  Hadings. 

I  lie  drawings,  which  are  18  inches  by  14,  are  finifhed  in  a 
m after  ly  manner  by  Mr  Hay  man  and  Mr  Blakey,  in  Indian 
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ink  ;  and  are  engraved  with  great  delicacy  and  correCtnefs, 
by  Ravenet,  Grignion,  and  Scotin  :  being  intended  to  ex¬ 
hibit  a  fpecimen  of  the  prefent  perfection  of  thefe  arts  in  Eng¬ 
land,  as  all'o,  to  fix  the  principal  events  of  our  hiliory  in  the 
mind  ;  of  which  a  fuccinCt  account  is  printed  in  fix  pages 
only,  by  way  of  explaining  and  connecting  the  feries  of  events 
together. 

In  regard  to  hiftory,  nothing  can  be  more  ufeful  than  an  at¬ 
tempt  of  this  nature,  in  order  to  fix  in  the  remembrance  the 
cardinal  events  of  memorable  tranfaCtions  :  and  as  the  art  of 
engraving  is  yet  but  in  it’s  infancy  in  England,  it  is  to  be 
greatly  hoped  and  defired  that  this,  as  well  as  every  other 
mafterly  performance  which  is  executed  in  our  own  nation, 
will  meet  with  public  encouragement  fuitable  to  it’s  merit, 
as  well  for  the  honour  of  the  nation  and  our  rifing  artifts,  as 
for  the  benefit  of  it’s  traffick  :  fo  that,  inftead  of  importing 
immenfe  quantities  of  foreign  prints,  we  may  not  only  fup- 
ply  ourfelves,  but  become  exporters  of  a  commodity  that  is 
univerfally  vendible. 

Further  to  confirm  the  truth  of  what  has  been  faid,  with  re- 
fpeCt  to  the  extrordinary  abilities  and  ingenuity  of  ohr  ar¬ 
tifts  in  this  profeffion,  I  cannot  in  juftice  omit  taking  notice 
of  fome  mafterly  pieces  which  have  been  lately  executed 
among  us;  the  one  is  engraved  from  a  capital  painting  of  Te¬ 
niers,  reprefenting  a  country-wake,  containing  150  figures, 
wherein  the  painter  has  introduced  himfelf  and  family.  This 
print  is  engraved  in  a  very  elegant  and  fkilful  manner,  is 
two  feet  five  inches  broad,  by  one  foot  eight  inches  high,  en¬ 
graved  by  the  ingenious  Mr  Thomas  Major,  engraver  to  his 
royal  highnefs  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  performed  under  the 
patronage  of  his  royal  highnefs  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  and 
dedicated  to  him  by  permifiion  ;  his  royal  highnefs  not  being 
lefs  foil icitous,  in  time  of  peace,  to  promote  all  ufeful  and 
polite  arts  that  tend  to  the  glory  of  the  nation  and  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  commerce,  than  he  proved  himfelf  anxious,  in  time  of 
war  and  rebellion,  to  prelerve  us  from  thofe  evils,  which 
threatened  the  ruin  of  our  trade,  our  religion,  and  our  liber¬ 
ties.— The  other  performances  I  allude  to  are  two  hiftorical 
compofitions,  engraved  from  a  painting  of  the  celebrated 
Guido  Rheni ;  the  one  a  Cleopatra,  in  the  collection  of  her 
royal  highnefs  the  princefs  of  Wales  ;  and  the  other  a  Mag¬ 
dalene,  in  the  collection  of  Roger  Hareng,  Efq;  by  that  emi¬ 
nent  matter  Mr  Robert  Strange,  who  is  allowed  to  be  infe¬ 
rior  to  none  in  his  profeffion.  Thefe  performances  are  16 
inches  and  a  half  high,  and  12  inches  and  a  half  broad. 


Of  defign,  as  it  has  relation  to  engraving  and  to  weaving. 

Though  the  bulk  of  our  mafterly  pieces  of  engraving  may  be 
taken  from  the  performances  of  the  moft  eminent  and  diftin- 
guifhed  painters,  yet  the  plenty  of  patterns  of  thefe  great  maf- 
ters  fhould  by  no  means,  methinks,  obftruft  our  engravers 
from  ftudying  the  art  of  defign,  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
form  and  invent  new  compofitions,  that  the  painter  might 
fometimes  copy  from  the  engraver,  as  well  as  the  engraver 
from  the  painter.  And,  indeed,  by  engravers  depending  too 
much  on  copying  only  the  original  pieces  of  the  moft  cele¬ 
brated  matters,  they  may  cramp  the  natural  force  and  growth 
of  their  own  genius,  by  conftraining  and  forming  it  wholly 
upon  that  of  others,  and  may  have  lefs  knowlege  of  their 
own,  for  contenting  themfelves  with  that  of  others  before 
them.  ‘  So  a  man  that  only  tranflates,  fays  Sir  William 
g  Temple  fomewhere,  (hall  never  be  a  poet ;  nor  a  painter 

*  that  only  copies ;  nor  a  fwimmer  that  fwims  always  with 

*  madders.  So  people  that  truft  wholly  to  others  charity 
and  without  induftry  of  their  own,  will  always  be  poor.’ 

We  do  not  fuggeft  this  to  depreciate,  by  any  means,  thofe 
copies  which  engravers  have  taken  from  the  originals  of  the 
moft  celebrated  painters  ;  they  may  be  the  beft  for  the  young 
artifts  to  commence  with;  and  not  only  fo,  but  may  be  more 
acceptable  to  the  public  in  general  than  any  new  produdions 

uVnf  genera!lt>'  of  engravers  may  be  able  to  perform  ;  and 
thofe  fhew  more  judgment  by  continuing  copyifts  than  in¬ 
ventory  But  our  firft  rate  genii  in  this  excellent  art  fhould 
be  ambitious,  methinks,  fometimes  to  fhew  the  world  that 
they  are  not  lefs  able  to  defign  a  new  piece  of  their  own,  than 
always  to  imitate  thofe  of  others;  though  it  is  certainly  more 
to  the  reputation  of  an  artift  to  imitate  excellently,  than  to 
invent  meanly. 

Having,  under  the  article  Design,  quoted  Mr  Gwyn’s  efTay 

*  Tha :iUbjr?’  3nd  Pa,tlcularIy  a  note,  wherein  it  'is  faid, 

«  i  the  fllI<  weavers  of  this  kingdom,  with  regard  to  de- 
«  3re.  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  calling  in  to  their  af- 

«  French  kttw-.flfh-uded,  th™gh  not  more  ingenious, 
f  rench,  &c  See  the  article  Design. 

to^his  at  ^  Gwyn  has  been  mifinformed  with  refpeCt 

l  (hoiild  f«  ,h*  rk  1  hTSr°«‘1  h™.  it  is  liecefiary  Shat 

of  “he  “oft  „  -fl  j  r‘ght>  A"  wh«  "«rly  concerns  one 

,m'"fting  b,inchesof  ,hc 

ThlS' foTwIn/Trvn  A"''"'1  in  iUr  Gwyn’s  note,  (,.) 
it,  the  Englifh  dS“;S’a‘SnbliS’drd'linni“ing’  “  i,e  calls 
of  the  hetter-inllrudled  F.eneh  !°Th  alMance 

tncn-  V20  f  hat  the  perfons  en¬ 


gaged  in  the  flowered  branch  of  the  weaving  trade  lament 
this  misfortune.  But,  if  we  can  prove  the  firlt  of  thefe  pro- 
pofitions  to  be  abfolutely  falfe,  the  other  will  fall  of  courfe. 
That  it  really  is  fo,  we  fhall  appeal  to  Facts,  and  give  a 
fhort  account  of  the  progrefs  of  Designing  in  Englan(j 
which,  is  well  known  to  moft,  if  not  all  perfons  concerned  in 
the  weaving  trade. 

In  the  reign  of  king  Charles  II.  there  were  few  or  no  filks 
manufactured  in  England,  but  they  were  imported  from 
France  at  the  expence  of  above  three  quarters  of  a  million 
fterling  per  annum. 

After  the  Revolution  the  French  refugees  fettled  the  filk  ma¬ 
nufactures  in  London,  and  particularly  the  flowered  filks. 
The  principal  perfons  herein  concerned  were  Mr  Laufon, 
Marifcot,  and  Monceaux,  and  the  firft  defigner  and  pattern- 
drawer  was  Mr  Boudoin.  About  the  fame  time  Mr  Jofeph 
Dandridge  begin,  alfo,  the  profeffion  of  deftgning,  and  car¬ 
ried  on  the  fame  for  near  40  years,  with  great  reputation.- 
T  his  gentleman  has  been  well  known  not  only  by  his  amufe- 
ments,  his  love  of  natural  hiftory  (as  may  be  feen  in  the  Na¬ 
tural  Hiftories  of  Birds,  by  Mr  George  Edwards  and  Mr  Al- 
bin)  but  in  his  own  peculiar  profeffion  as  an  Englifh  defigner, 
or  pattern-drawer,  for  the  manufafture  of  flowered  filks, 
wherein  he  eminently  diftinguifhed  himfelf,  and  is  defervedly 
remembered  with  great  refpeCt  by  the  trade. 

Mr  Dandridge  was  not  only  equal,  at  that  time,  in  his  per¬ 
formances  to  any  of  the  trench,  but  was  far  fuperior  to  them, 
or  to  any  one  of  his  time,  in  defigns  for  damafks. 

It  is  to  be  obferved  at  this  period,  that  neither  the  French 
nor  Englifh  obferved  any  of  the  principles  of  painting  in  their 
brocades*  Their  flowers  had  feldom  above  two  colours,  and 
thefe  were  not  difpofed  according  to  the  chairo  obfeuro,  but  in 
the  manner  of  compartment,  or  fhadowing,  in  a  regular  or¬ 
der,  from  black  to  white,  through  any  medium  or  colour,  ei¬ 
ther  red,  blue,  green,  &c.  Neither  was  the  drawing  in  per- 
fpeChve,  but  according  to  the  geometrical  form  of  the  objeCh, 
as  they  are  commonly  exhibited  in  botanical  books  and  col¬ 
lections. 

About  the  year  1732  three  defigners  attempted  to  introduce 
the  principles  of  painting  into  the  loom,  and  fucceeded.  Mr 
John  Vanfomer  (fon  of  Mr  Vanfomer,  a  confiderable  painter, 
by  whom  he  was  inttrufted  in  the  principles  of  painting,  and’ 
in  thofe  of  drawing  for  the  loom  by  Mr  Dandridge)  Mrs 
Anna  Maria  Garthwaite,  and  Mr  Peter  Mazell.  At  that  time 
one  third  of  the  brocade  filks  worn  in  England  were  French. 
But  the  Englifh  defigning  was  fo  highly  advanced,  and  fa 
generally  approved,  that  in  lefs  than  ten  years  the  preference 
was  not  only  given  in  England  to  the  Englifh  defigning,  to 
that  of  France  (and,  as  to  the  goodnefs  of  our  manufactures, 
we  have  always  had  the  fuperiority,  fince  it’s  firft  eftabiifh- 
ment  among  the  Englifh)  but  we  alfo  began  to  export,  and 
foreigners,  even  the  French  themfelves,  fixed  an  honourable 
name  to  our  tafte  for  defign,  viz.  Le  Gout  Anglois,  beino- 
at  leaft  equal,  in  that  kingdom  itfelf,  coLe  GoutFrancoisI 
and,  could  we  bring  thefe  our  filken  manufactures  as  cheap  to 
market  as  the  French,  we  fhould  be  in  a  fair  way  of  fupplying 
a  great  part  of  Europe.  But,  indeed,  as  our  filk  manufac¬ 
tures  are  not  only  fuperior  in  quality  to  thofe  of  the  French, 
but  our  defigning  is  fo  likewife,  they  cannot  be  faid  to  be  at 
all  dearer  than  the  French,  though  they  cannot  be  afforded 
fo  cheap,  by  reafon  of  their  fuperior  quality. 

About  the  year  1744?  and  fince,  there  has  been  an  increafe  of 
the  number  of  Englifh  defigners,  who  have  greatly  contribut¬ 
ed  to  the  perfection  of  this  art.  Mrs  Phoebe  Wright  bad  emi¬ 
nently  diftinguifhed  herfelf  by  the  corrednefs  and" elegancy  of 
her  drawing  and  her  colouring.  Mr  Gray,  Mr  Henry  Knap- 
ton,  and  Mr  Hincliffe,  have  alfo  been  highly  inflrumental  to 
add  to  and  fupport  the  reputation  of  thefe  our  Eiwlifh  filken 
manufaaures. 

From  this  fhort  account  is  plainly  feen  the  mi  flake  into  which 
Mr  Gwyn  was  led  ;  for  it  may  be  depended  on,  that  ’till  the 
year  1750,  there  has  not  fettled  in  England  any  foreign  de¬ 
figner  :  the  few  that  are  come  over  were  fo  fhamefutly  un¬ 
qualified,  that  they  could  find  little  or  no  employment  here  : 
we  have  named  thofe  to  whom  the  public  is  indebted  for 
ringing  this  art  to  the  high  perfection  it  is  now  in  ;  nor  is 
there  one  Frenchman  among  them,  the  firft  excepted,  who 
was  a  Proteftant  refugee. 

And  indeed  defign  and  drawing  in  England,  fo  far  as  they 
relate  to  the  filk  manufactory,  feem  at  prefent  to  be  brought 
to  uch  a  degree  of  perfection,  as  fcarce  to  admit  of  any  far¬ 
ther  improvement ;  and,  with  regard  to  the  French,  we  are 
lo  far  from  being  inferior,  that  we  excel  them  not  only  in 
tximpofition  of  grace^  but  in  tafte  and  colouring  likewife. 

I  he  defigns  of  the  I  reach  have  a  poverty  and  embarraffment 
in  them,  to  fay  nothing  of  the  conftant  repetition  of  the  fame 
objects,  which  tire  and  offend  the  difeerning  and  judicious  eye. 

1  hey  give  indeed  a  glare  of  colours  in  their  filks,  that  im- 
pofe  upon  fuch  who  are  effected  only  with  tawdry  tinfel  ap¬ 
pearances,  and  are  ignorant  of  what  is  really  juft  and  beauti¬ 
ful:  whereas  the  Englifh  compofitions  are  founded  upon  the 
true  principles  of  defign  ;  their  drawings  are  graceful  and  ele¬ 
gant  ;  fo  that  the  manufactures  of  filk  produced  by  the  prin¬ 
cipal  artifts  in  England,  who  are  all  Englifh,  are  really  pic- 
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lures  of  great  delicacy  and  ornament  ;  and,  when  compared 
with  the  French,  the  cohtraft  feems  as  great  as  between  good 
fenfe  and  affe&ation  ;  and,  withal,  the  Englifti  of  late  years 
have  excelled  even  in  luxuriancy  of  imagination  and  fancy. 
To  fo  fuperior  a  degree  of  excellency  is  the  quality  of  this 
noble  manufacture  arrived  in  thefe  kingdoms,  and  to  fo  ex¬ 
alted  a  height  of  beauty  and  elegancy  is  the  admirable  art  of 
defigning  brought,  with  regard  to  our  flowered  filksof  every 
kind,  that  we  may  prefume  to  fay,  England  herein  has  happily 
obtained  the  tranfcendency  and  mafterlbip  over  the  whole 
world  :  and,  while  this  is  the  cafe,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  it  is  to 
be  earneftly  defired,  by  all  true  friends  to  the  folid  intereft  of 
thefe  kingdoms,  that  the  utmoft  difeouragement  will  be  given 
to  foreign  filks,  while  we  have  fo  much  better  of  our  own  to 
wear ;  and  that  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  thefe  kingdoms 
will  delight  to  follow  that  noble  and  ever-memorable  example 
lately  given  by  our  illuftrious  monarch  and  father  of  his  peo¬ 
ple,  to  promote  the  Britiflr  manufactures  in  every  refpeCt : 
and  as  our  darling  prince,  his  grandfon,  who  is  heir  apparent 
to  the  crown  of  thefe  kingdoms,  has  given  aifo,  and  conti¬ 
nues  daily  to  give  the  moft  diftinguifhed  teftimonies  of  his  de¬ 
fire  to  advance  and  encourage  to  the  utmoft,  our  own  manu¬ 
factures,  in  oppolltion  to  thofe  of  foreigners  :  as  likewife  that 
moft  amiable  and  incomparable  princefs,  her  royal  highnefs 
the  princefs  of  Wales,  has,  and  daily  does  confpicuoufly  in- 
tereft  herfelf  in  favour  of  our  own  -manufactures :  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  that  it  will  now  prove  a  mark  of  public  infamy,  de- 
teftation,  and  refentment,  for  any  one  to  difregard  thefe 
royal  examples  ;  and  a  diftinguiftiing  charaCteriftic  of  public 
honour,  glory,  and  applaufe,  to  all  perfons  of  diftinCtion  who 
fliall  imitate  the  virtues  of  the  royal  family,  and  teftify  the 
fame  regajd  and  attachment  to  their  country’s  intereft  and 
happinefs. 

Before  I  conclude  this  article,  I  would  take  leave  to  obferve, 
that,  if  our  ambafladors,  envoys,  refidents,  and  their  ladies, 
who  refide  in  foreign  countries,  would  take  as  much  pride  to 
be  cloathed  in  the  Britifh  manufactures,  as  thofe  of  foreign 
nations  here  do  to  be  cloathed  in  thofe  of  their  refpeClive  na¬ 
tions,  might  it  not  tend  to  introduce  the  wear  of  our  manu¬ 
factures  at  many  courts  in  Europe,  when  they  had  ocular  de- 
monftration,  that  our  filks,  as  well  as  our  cloths,  were  really 
fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  whole  world  ? 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  this  article,  in  order  to  do  juftice 
to  all  any  way  concerned  in  the  profperity  of  the  weaving  trade 
of  this  kingdom,  as  well  as  our  defigners  and  engravers  j  and, 
although  I  was  unluckily  milled,  by  the  quotation  of  a  note  from 
Mr  Gwyn,  yet  I  cannot  believe  but  that  gentleman  was  as  in¬ 
nocently  led  into  the  miftake  as  I  was  into  the  transcribing 
it  ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  gentlemen  would  as 
readily  retraCf  his  error,  and  atone  for  the  miftake  he  has  in¬ 
voluntarily  committed,  as  I  have  chearfully  done. 

1NTRE  DUERO  E  MINHO,  a  province  in  Portugal. 
This  province  is  fo  called  from  it’s  being  fituate  between  thofe 
two  famed  rivers.  It  hath  the  Minho  on  the  north,  to  divide 
it  from  Galicia,  and  the  Duero  on  the  fouth,  which  parts  it 
from  Beira  ;  on  the  weft  it  is  bounded  by  the  ocean,  and  on 
the  eaft  by  a  ridge  of  mountains,  which  fevers  it  from  the 
province  of  Tra  los  Montes.  It  is  fmall,  but  the  beft  inha¬ 
bited,  and  hath  the  greateft  number  of  cities,  towns,  and 
villages,  of  all  the  other  provinces  of  Portugal,  and  one  of 
the  moft  fertile,  though  mountainous,  having  many  other  ri- 
veis  befides  the  two  that  inciofe  it,  and  a  vaft  number  of  rivu¬ 
lets  and  fweet  fprings  to  water  it ;  fo  that  it  abounds  in  good 
pafture  more  than  any  other  parts  of  Portugal  ;  and  it’s  plains 
are  every-where  covered  with  vines,  fruit,  and  other  trees  of 
all  forts,  but  it  hath  not  fufficient  corn  for  it’s  inhabitants. 

Places  of  any  note  for  trade  are, 

porto,  a  famed  city  and  fea-port  fituate  on  the  north  fide  of 
the  Duero,  about  three  miles  from  the  fea.  The  port,  a 
very  commodious  one,  is  fo  well  known  and  frequented  by 
our  nation,  that  we  need  fay  the  lefs  of  it.  The  harbour  is 
fafe  againft  all  winds ;  but,  when  the  floods  come  down,  no 
anchor  can  hold  the  fhips  ;  at  which  time  they  are  forced  to 
moor  them  alongfide  each  other,  by  the  walls,  to  avoid  the 
fury  of  the  torrent :  at  the  entrance  into  it  there  is  a  danger¬ 
ous  bar. 

uimaranes,  an  antient  town,  feated  upon  a  hill.  The 
chief  manufacture  of  this  place  is  linen  and  fine  thread,  of 
both  which  confiderable  quantities  are  made  and  exported. 
^iana  De  Fez  De  Lima,  fo  called,  becaufe  it  is  fituate  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Lima.  This  town  is  become  very 
confiderable  for  trade  ever  fince  the  great  confumption  of 
Portugueze  wines  in  England,  and  is  itfelf  famed  for  a  deli¬ 
cate  fort  of  it’s  own  produCt,  which  is  fmall,  and  not  unlike 
the  French,  nor  hardly  inferior  to  it  ;  whereas  thofe  that  grow 
in  the  more  fouthern  parts  are  heavier,  and  lefs  pleafant. 
iMARANTE,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Tamada,  hath  a  linen 
manufacture. 

-SSEX,  a  county  in  England,  is  in  a  manner  a  peninfula,  being 
wafhed  on  the  eaft  by  the  German  Ocean  ;  on  the  north  by  the 
Stour ;  on  the  weft  by  the  rivers  Lea  and  Stort ;  and  on  the  fouth 
by  the  Thames,  and  is  in  circumference  about  140  miles. 

The  air  is  generally  temperate,  but  near  the  fea  and  the 
Thames  it  is  moift,  and  the  inhabitants  are  fubjeCt  to  agues. 


It  abounds  with  corn,  cattle,  wood,  and  wild  fowl ;  and,  a- 
bout  Saffron- Walden,  produces  great  quantities  of  faffron. 

It  is  particularly  obferved  of  this  county,  that,  generally  fpeak- 
ing,  the  foil  is  beft  where  the  air  is  worft,  and  e  contra.  They 
have  plenty  of  fifh  of  all  forts  ;  and  by  the  fea-fide  are  decoys 
great  profit  to  the  owners  in  the  winter  feafon. 

tC'f  n,s.  are>  *•  Colchester,  a  large  populous  place. 
I  ms,  and  all  the  towns  round  it,  were  the  moft  noted  places 
in  England  for  making  bays  and  fays  ;  which  trade  was  firft 
introduced  into  Colchefter,  in  the  year  1570,  by  the  Proteftant 
Dutch  and  r  lemings.  They  made  four  feveral  forts  of  bays* 
which  were  diftinguifhed  by  the  names  of  rents,  cuts,  crowns, 
and  croffes.  There  have  been  1000  or  1200  bavs  at  leaft* 
made  weekly  in  Colchefter.  y  5  * 

This  trade  was  firft  moft  fenfibly  hurt  by  our  wars  with  Spain 
efpecially  queen  Anne’s  wars.  By  which,  and  other  concur¬ 
rent  caufes,  the  Dutch  congregation  (which  had  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  that  trade)  not  being  able  to  carry  it  on,  diffolved 
themfelves  in  1728. 

Perpetuana’s  ufed  alfo  to  be  made  here  in  great  numbers  ;  but 
now  hardly  any,  or  rather  none. 

At  prefent  there  are  but  two  forts  of  bays  made,  viz. 

1.  The  fine,  or  Spanifh  bay,  with  a  yellow  lift. 

2.  The  Portugal  bay,  which  is  coarfer  and  thicker,  and  has 
a  blue  lift. 

About  thefe  there  are  600  looms,  and  upwards,  employed, 
each  managed  by  one  hand,  fince  the  engines  invented  by 
Solomon  Smith :  and  there  are  not  20  in  the  whole  towrt 
managed  by  two  hands. 

But  the  number  of  fpinners,  winders,  combers,  beaters,  and 
roughers,  &c.  amount  to  a  much  more  confiderable  number. 
The  bay-trade  is  removed,  in  a  great  meafure,  into  the  weft 
and  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  the  poor  are  more 
eafily  fatisfied,  provifions  cheaper,  and  coals  very  plentiful. 
This  town  is  alfo  of  iome  note  for  it’s  excellent  oyfters,  which 
the  inhabitants  have  a  peculiar  art  in  barrelling,  and  fend  in 
great  quantities  to  London,  and  other  parts ;  and  it  is  famous 
alfo  for  candying  eryngo-rocts. 

2.  Malden,  ftands  on  an  eminence  near  the  fea.  It  is  pretty 
large  and  populous,  has  a  convenient  haven  on  an  arm  of  the 
fea,  for  (hips  of  4^0  tons  ;  and  fome  of  the  inhabitants  drive 
a  confiderable  trade  in  coal,  iron,  deals,  and  corn. 

A  little  beyond  this  town  begins  Blackwater-Bay,  famous  for 
the  pits  of  thofe  excellent  oyfters  called  Wall-fleet,  from  the 
fhore  where  they  lie,  which  is  five  miles  long,  and  guarded  by 
a  wall  of  earth,  to  keep  out  the  fea. 

3.  Harwich,  ftands  near  the  mouth  of  the  Stour.  It  is  a 
very  fafe  harbour,  and  has  a  good  maritime  trade.  Here  is  a 
very  good  yard  for  building  fhips,  with  the  conveniency  of 
ftotehoufes,  cranes,  launches,  and  all  fuch  neceftaries.  It  is 
the  ftation  for  the  packet-boats  which  pafs  to  and  from  Hol¬ 
land,  Germany,  and  other  parts,  with  the  mails  and  paffen- 
gers. 

4.  Manningtree,  is  a  final!  town,  but  has  a  good  trade.  It 
ftands  on  the  Stour,  over  which  it  has  a  bridge. 

5.  Braintree,  had  formerly  a  great  trade  in  bays  and  fays, 
but,  within  thefe  few  years,  much  decreafed. 

6.  Booking,  parted  from  Braintree  by  a  fmall  ftream  only,  is 
one  of  the  largeft  villages  in  Effex.  It  is  adorned  vtfith  fine 
fpacious  houfes  of  clothiers,  inriched  by  the  manufadure  and 
trade  of  bays,  of  which  this  village  has  a  peculiar  fort,  called 
Bockings. 

7.  Coggeshall,  was  formerly  a  great  cloathing  town,  but 
it’s  trade  is  now  much  decayed. 

8.  Saffron-Walden,  fo  called  from  it’s  fituation  among 
many  pleafant  fields  of  faffron  ;  but  it  is  not  fo  much  culti¬ 
vated  here  of  late  years  as  formerly. 

9.  Chelmsford,  is  a  pretty  large  populous  town,  and  a  great 
thoroughfare. 

10.  Ingatestone,  is  another  large  thoroughfare,  with  a  con¬ 
fiderable  market  for  live  cattle  brought  out  of  Suffolk,  and 
other  parts. 

ESTREM  ADURA,  The  province  of,  in  Portugal,  is  a  nar¬ 
row  flip  of  land,  running  along  the  fea-coaft  about  no  miles; 
in  breadth  it  is  fcarce  50,  and  in  fome  places  much  narrower. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  nortH  by  the  river  Mondego ;  on  the 
fouth  it  borders  upon  part  of  Beira,  and  the  province  of  Alen- 
•  tejo  ;  it  hath  again  Beira  oh  the  eaft,  and  the  ocean  on  the 
weft. 

The  land  is,  for  the  moft  part,  the  beft  in  Portugal,  and  the 
climate  very  pleafant  and  mild,  by  it’s  being  fo  near  the  Weft- 
ern,  or  Pacific  Ocean.  It  produces  wheat,  and  other  grain,  ut 
great  plenty,  abundance  of  wine,  oil,  fruit3  of  all  forts,  ef¬ 
pecially  citrons,  lemons,  oranges,  pomegranates,  figs,  dates, 
almonds,  he.  Here  is  alfo  a  great  variety  of  manufactures 
carried  on,  and  a  large  fhare  of  trade  ;  all  which  is  owing 
partly  to  it’s  commodious  fituation  and  fea  ports,  to  it’s  near- 
nefs  to  the  city  of  Lifbon,  and  noble  river  Tagus. 

The  moft  confiderable  places  for  largenefs,  opulence,  ho.  are, 
Lisbon,  the  metropolis  of  Portugal,  is  pleafaritly  feated  on  tire 
banks  of  the  Tajo.  The  harbour  is  one  of  the  moft  comma- 
dious  in  Europe,  being  capacious  enough  of  itfelf  to  contain 
10, coo  (hips,  all  riding  in  fafety,  and  not  incumbering  each 
other.  The  bar  is  very  dangerous  to  pafs  without  pilots. 

Setubal, 
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SetUbal,  corruptly  called  St  Ubes,  is  feated  on  a  handfome 
bay  clofe  to  the  ocean,  is  much  relcrted  to  by  mod  northern 
nations,  efpecially  for  the  vaft  quantities  of  fait  made  here. 

The  province  of  Estremadura,  in  Spain,  is  divided  from 
Portugal,  or  from  the  Portugueze  Eftremadura  on  the  weft, 
by  the  rivets  Elia,  Caya,  and  fome  others  of  lefs  note  ;  on 
the  north  it  joins  on  the  kingdom  cf  Leon  ;  has  Old  and  New 
Caftille  on  the  eafl,  and  Andaiufia  nn  the  fouth. 

The  air  is  hot,  and  fomewhat  fultry,  but  the  foil  exceeding 
fertile,  and  well  cultivated,  the  natives  being  laborious,  and 
much  add  idled  to  tillage. 

I  his  rich  province  contains  feven  cities,  many  large  ftately 
towns,  equal  to  cities,  and  a  great  number  of  populous  and 
wealthy  vi  lages,  not  inferior  to  good  towns. 

Place  of  chief  note  is 

Merida,  on  the  hanks  of  the  Guadiana,  in  a  wholefome  air 
and  fertile  country,  formerly  a  noble  city,  but  now  has  little 
left  of  it’s  ancient  grandeur  but  the  ruins. 

EUROPE,  one  of  the  four  divifions  made,  by  geographers, 
of  the  whole  world.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Frozen 
Ocean  ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  which  di¬ 
vides  it  from  Africa  ;  on  the  eaft  by  Aha,  from  which  it  is 
parted  by  the  Archipelago,  the  Euxine,  or  Black  Sea,  and 
the  Palus  Maeotis,  and  thence  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  river 
Tanais,  or  Don,  almoft  to  the  river  Oby,  in  Mufcovy  ;  and, 
on  the  weft,  it  is  bounded  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 

It  is  extended  between  34  and  80  degrees  north  latitude,  and 
between  5  and  80  degrees  of  longitude,  reckoning  the  firft 
meridian  to  pafs  through  the  ifland  of  TenerifF.  It  contains 
in  breadth,  as  a  continent  from  the  North  Cape  to  Cape 
Metepan  in  the  Morea,  about  2600  miles  ;  and  in  length, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Oby  in  the  eaft,  to  Cape  St  Vin¬ 
cent  in  Portugal,  weft,  about  2800  miles. 

Although  Europe  be  the  leaft  of  the  four  parts  of  the  world, 
it  is  by  much  to  be  preferred  for  the  mildnefs  of  the  air,  the 
fertility  of  the  foil  throughout,  the  many  navigable  rivers,  the 
great  plenty  of  corn,  cattle,  wine,  oil,  and  all  things  requi- 
iite  not  only  for  the  fuftenance  and  comfort,  but  even  for 
the  luxury  of  human  life  ;  but  more  efpecially  for  the  beauty, 
ftrength,  courage,  ingenuity,  induftry,  and  wifdcm  of  it’s 
inhabitants  ;  the  excellency  of  their  governments,  the  equity 
of  their  laws,  the  freedom  of  their  (ubjedls  ;  and,  which  fur- 
pafles  all,  the  purity  and  fanciity  of  their  religion,  efpecially 
the  I  loteftant  part ;  which,  as  it  has  happily  checked  the 
power  of  ecclefiaftical  tyranny  and  oppreffion,  fo  it  has  brought 
the  judicious  and  learned  laity  to  think  for  tbemfelves,  as  well 
in  matters  of  religion  as  in  fcience  of  all  kinds.  Yet  Prote- 
ftantifm  has  not  fet  afide  the  priefthood,  much  lefs  attempted 
to  extirpate  it  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  only  reduced  it 
within  the  bounds  of  fcriptqre,  and  as  near  to  the  pradice  of 
the  primitive  Chriftians,  for  the  three  firft  centuries,  as  we 
can  obtain  any  fatisfa&ory  knowlege  of ;  nor  do  any  Chri¬ 
ftians  more  highly  venerate  this  order,  when  it’s  dignity  is 
fupported  by  wife  and  good  men. 

The  Christian  Religion  is  profeffed  throughout  all 
Europe,  except  that  part  of  it  pofteffed  by  the  Turks :  but, 
by  reafon  of  the  innovations  made  by  the  church  of  Rome 
the  weftern  church  is  divided;  Italy,  Spain,  France,  part  of 
Germany,  and  the  Netherlands,  with  Poland,  ftil)  following 
the  dodrine  of  the  church  of  Rome  ;  whereas  England,  Scot- 
End,  Ireland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  great  part  of 
Germany,  the  United  Provinces,  SwifTerland,  &c.  have  em¬ 
braced  the  reformation,  and  profefs  the  Proteftant  religion  • 
and  in  Mufcovy,  fome  parts  of  Poland,  in  Walachia,  Mol¬ 
davia,  Podoiia,  Volhinia,  and  Greece,  the  dodrine  of  the 
eaftern,  or  Greek  church,  is  followed. 

Europe  hath  for  many  ages  been  exceeding  populous,  and  her 
inhabitants,  in  general,  iiluftrious  for  their  courage,  their  wif- 
dom  and  virtue  ;  by  which  they  conquered  the  greateft  part 
of  Afia  and  Africa,  and  fubjeded  them  to  the  two  empires  of 
jreece  and  Rome  ;  and,  in  thefe  latter  ages,  almoft  one  half 
or  the  earth,  that  was  formerly  unknown,  hath  been  d  ^co¬ 
vered  by  Europeans,  and  poffeffed  by  the  colonies  they  have 
lent  thither.  1 


F-  ea;r?  artS  the  EuroPear>s  have  been  mod  renowne. 
all  the  fcholaltic  fciences  they  have  brought  to  a  much  greal 
perfedion  than  either  the  Afiatics  or  Africans  ever  did  ;  a 
the  invention  and  improvement  of  numberlefs  ufeful  and  i 
genious  arts,  particularly  that  of  navigation,  on  which  all  i 
tercourfe  of  foreign  commerce  between  diftant  nations  d 
pends,  is  wholly  owing  to  the  genius  and  induftry  of  the  i 
habitants  of  this  part  or  the  wor  ld. 

The  principal  fovereignties  of  Europe  are  as  follow  : 

J  he  empires  of  Germany,  Ruffia,  and  Turky. 

Porn , !rl f S o°m j  of  G'«t- Britain  and  Ireland,  France,  Spai 

Pru^r  0  "'v.ei.en>  Denmark,  Poland,  Hungary,  Bohem 

Twn  sV't'  '"'"'’r  a  and  ^ic''v’  vv8ich  are  termed  t 
i  wo  bidies,  and  the  popedom  of  Rome. 

the'eGHfrUb  ,Cn°f  Ve,VCe’  United  Netherlands,  Swifterlan 

L”“*’  “d  the  f"’"U  'tPublics  of  G 

whofeprinccs  Ui’Uf  rCC^f>ne<i  tlle  e!ei^oratcs  of  German 

fpiritual  -md  ail  '  '1'  em,)eror  i  of  whom  the  three  fiuft  a 
lptntual,  and  all  the  others  temporal  princes ;  viz. 


The  archbiflioprics 
and  eledorates  of 


r  Bavaria, 

\  Saxony, 

Brandenburg, 
y  IP  alatine, 

1-1  vBrunfvyic  Lunenburg, 


1  Cologne, 

And  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia. 

There  are,  beftdes  thefe,  no  lefs  than  300  fubaltern  fovereign¬ 


ties  in  Germany,  Italy.  &c.  whofe  poflcflbrs,  whether  fpiri¬ 
tual,  as  archbifnops  and  bifhops,  or  temporal,  as  princes 
landgraves,  dukes,  marquiffes,  counts,  &c.  though  they  are 
tributaries,  or  feoffees,  to  the  emperor,  or  fome  other  fupe- 
rior  prince,  have  authority  in  their  own  ftates. 

Of  the  fpiritual,  the  moil  confiderable  are. 

The  grand  mafter  of  the  Teutonic  order. 

The  grand  mafter  of  Malta. 

The  grand  prior  of  Malta,  who  is  alfocalled  the  orand  prior 
in  Germany.  &  ^ 

The  abbots  and  princes  of  Fulda  in  Germany,  St  Gall  in 
SwifTerland,  and  fome  others. 

Of  the  temporal  the  moil  confiderable  are, 

The  archduke  of  Auftria,  the  great  duke  of  Tufcany,  the 
landgraves  of  Eleffe  Caffe],  Rheinfelds,  Darmftat,  Hombem 
The  dukes  of  Savoy  and  Modena,  &c.  in  Italy.  The  duchies 
of  Milan,  Mantua,  Mirandola,  Parma,  and  Placentia  are,  at 
prefent,  in  the  houfe  of  Auftria,.  The  dukes  of  Mecklemburg 
Wirtemburg,  Holftein,  Saxe-Weymar,  Eyfenach,  Gotha 
he.  in  Germany,  and  the  duke  of  Courland  in  Poland. 

The  princes  of  Anhalt,  Aremberg,  Hohenzollern,  Naffau 
and  Eaft  Friefland,  Furftemberg,  Lichtenftein,  Waldeck* 
Tour  and  Taxis,  he.  in  Germany. 

The  marquiffes  of  Baden,  DourJach,  Brandenburgh,  Cullen- 
bach,  and  Brandenburgh-Anfpacb,  in  Germany. 

The  Counts  of  Hanau,  Solms,  Traun,  Schiick,  Staremberg, 


Lefides  thefe,  there  are  the  cham  of  the  European  Tartary 
the  hofpodars  of  Walachia,  Moldavia,  he. 


Of  the  commerce  of  Europe,  with  relation  to  the  other  quar 
ters  of  the  world. 


When  we  fpeak  of  the  trade  of  Europe  in  general,  we  muft 
fpeak  of  it  complexly,  as  it  is  in  the  produd  and  improve¬ 
ments  of  all  it’s  parts,  and  as  it  refpeds  it’s  correfpondence 
with  the  other  three  parts  particularly. 

I.  Refpeding  Africa,  it’s  inhabitants,  Egypt  excepted,  be¬ 
ing  moftly  barbarians,  fuch  as  the  Moors  and  Mahometans 
on  the  noith  and  north-eaft  part,  and  the  Ethiopians  on  the 
north-eaft,  or  the  mere  favages  and  negroes  of  the  fouth  and 
weft  parts  ;  they  all  take  no  great  quantities  of  merchandizes 
from  Europe ;  they  take  very  little,  indeed,  in  comparifon 
of  the  returns  made  to  Europe  in  exchange. 

The  European  goods  fent  to  Africa  are  fuch  as  the  Moors  of 
the  coaft  on  the  fouth  fhores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  take 
off,  which  confifts  chiefly  in  fome  Engiifh  and  French  wool¬ 
len  and  linen  manufactures,  and  great  quantities  of  toys 
and  baubles  :  in  return  for  which,  Europe  receives  from  that  fide 
of  Africa  far  more  than  an  equivalent  in  corn,  fait,  almonds,  ~ 
wax,  copper,  and  a  large  quantity  of  very  valuable  drugs. 

From  the  coaft  of  Africa,  on  the  fide  of  the  ocean  weft,  and 
on  the  fide  of  the  Indian  or  Ethiopian  Seas  eaft,  Europe  re¬ 
ceives  annually  an  immenfe  treafure,  either  brought  imme¬ 
diately  to  them,  or  carried  by  the  European  merchants  in 
their  own  (hips,  and  for  their  own  account,  to  America  ;  fo 
that  is  properly  the  European  trade,  and  confifts  of  gold,  ele¬ 
phants  teeth,  Haves,  drugs. 

By  thefe  articles  (the  quantity  and  value  of  which  is  infinite¬ 
ly  great,  confidering  a  great  part  thereof  is  procured  by  the 
exchange  of  mere  toys  and  trifles,  fcarce  worth  naming)  the 
ballance  of  the  commerce  between  Europe  and  Africa  is  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  the  former  ;  and  that  fo  far,  that  it  is 
mighty  extraordinary  and  unaccountable  that  the  feveral  ma¬ 
ritime  nations  of  Europe  do  not  extend  that  commerce  to  a 
far  greater  degree  ;  which  it  is  manifeft  might  be  done  with 
the  greateft  eafe,  and  to  fuch  a  height  as,  perhaps,  might  e- 
qual  all  the  prefent  improvements  by  colonies  and  plantations 
in  America,  many  of  which  are  remote,  dangerous,  and  un¬ 
healthy,  liable  to  certain  charge,  to  difafter  and  mifearriage  : 
whereas  Africa  is  near  hand,  eveiy  way  equal  in  it’s  fertility, 
fuperior  in  it’s  production,  the  trade  fafe,  the  country  in 
many  parts  extremely  healthy,  the  people  tractable,  and  the 
returns  immenfely  rich,  and  doubtlefs  abounding,  if  we  could 
once  carry  our  traffic  into  the  center  of  this  great  and  populous 
country,  with  an  infinite  variety  of  commercial  articles,  that 
the  Europeans,  at  prefent,  are  abfolutely  ftrangers  to. 

In  what  manner  the  trade  to  Africa  may  be  greatly  improved 
and  extended,  fee  the  articles  America,  East-India 
Company,  English  African  Company. 

America  is  to  be  next  confidered  with  refpect  to  Europe. 

I  his  is  by  far  the  largeft  country  of  the  four,  into  which  the 
woild  is  generally  divided  ;  and,  if  we  may  give  credit  to  the 
meaiurement  of  geographers,  it  is  equal  to  the  other  three, 
and  beyond  them  all,  perhaps,  in  it’s  extent.  And  it  is 
found,  by  the  experience  of  commerce,  to  be  infinitely  be- 
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yond  them  all  in  it’s  produce,  either  on  it’s  furface,  or  from  it’s 
intrails  ;  for  as  to  manufactures,  and  the  labour  of  the  people, 
America  being  unimproved,  and  the  people  therein  unem¬ 
ployed,  that  part  is  not  fcarce  begun  :  fo  that  Europe  and 
Afia,  in  this  refpedt,  go  infinitely  beyond  it ;  what  may  be 
the  confequence  hereafter,  we  would  not  conjecture. 

With  all  the  wealth  of  it’s  product,  America  is  yet  in  it’s 
ftate  of  bondage  rather,  being,  at  prefent,  dependent  on, 
and  the  property  of,  the  people  of  Europe  ;  it  is  under  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  it’s  power,  and  in  the  poffeflion  of  it’s  people. 
As  the  land  is  the  property  of  Europe,  fo  is  the  commerce ; 
and  all  the  wealth  of  the  country  pafles  yearly  away,  like  a 
tribute,  to  the  feveral  parts  of  Europe  to  which  the  various 
parts  of  America  belong.  And  though  it  is  true  that  the 
wealth  of  America  goes  away,  as  a  tribute  to  Europe,  yet  it 
is  alfo  true,  that  it  goes  thither  by  way  of  commerce  too, 
and  in  return  for  the  manufactures  of  Europe,  which  are 
fent  to  them  in  America  for  their  fupply.  In  a  word,  the 
Europeans  receive  the  whole  product  of  the  country,  from 
end  to  end,  and  fend  the  Americans,  in  the  room  thereof,  a 
few  cloaths  to  wear  j  and  thefe  very  cloaths  are  chiefly  for 
the  ufe  of  the  Europeans  fettled  there  for  maintaining  the  pof- 
feflion,  as  lords  of  the  country,  and  who  having  difpofl'effed 
the  native  inhabitants,  and  driven  them  into  corners,  rule 
them  with  a  rod  of  iron,  efpecially  the  Spaniards. 

The  produce  of  America  is  a  prodigy  of  wealth,  immeafur- 
able  in  it’s  quantity,  and  inexpreffible  in  it’s  value.  It  con- 
fifts  chiefly  of  gold,  filver,  pearl,  emeralds,  hides  of  beads, 
tobacco,  fugar,  cacao,  cocheneal,  indigo,  peltry,  drugs, 
fpice,  cotton,  dyers  woods',  fifh,  & c. — Thefe  are  returned 
to  Europe  in  it’s  proper  divifions  thus  :  the  gold  chiefly  to 
Portugal  from  the  Brafils  ;  which  is  afterwards  diffeminated, 
in  the  couife  of  the  Portugal  trade,  to  divers  other  parts  of 
Europe.  See  the  article  Portugal. — The  filver  to  Spain, 
from  the  fhores  of  the  South  Seas,  and  from  Mexico  and 
Peru,  which  is  alfo  difperfed  throughout  the  other  parts  of 
Europe,  in  the  channels  of  the  Spanifh  commerce.  See  the 
article  Spain. — The  fifli  from  Newfoundland,  &c.  is  fent 
to  various  parts  of  Europe. 

Upon  the  whole  of  this  commerce,  ’tis  certain  that  Europe 
alfo  is  the  gainer,  and  that  to  an  excefs  fcarce  to  be  conceived  ; 
the  ballance  being  fo  great  in  it’s  favour,  that  it  has,  toge¬ 
ther  with  that  wealth  from  Africa  already  mentioned,  im- 
menfely  enriched  and  aggrandized  all  the  trading  European 
nations  that  have  any  great  concern  in  thefe  capital  branches 
of  commerce. 

Afia  is  a  country  extremely  rich  alfo  in  it’s  product,  though, 
in  that  refpe£f,  not  to  be  compared  with  either  of  the  former 
two  ;  but  it  is  rendered  extremely  rich,  by  the  prodigious 
numbers  and  inimitable  diligence,  induftry,  and  application 
of  it’s  inhabitants  ;  who  are  fo  circumftanced,  that  they  call 
for  little  f,  om  any  other  part  of  the  world  :  and  they  are  fo 
indefatigable,  affiduous,  and  ingenious  in  the  mechanic  and 
manufaitural  arts,  fo  amply  fupplied  by  nature  with  materials 
and  their  workmanfhip  is  fo  extremely  cheap,  that  they  are  able 
to  fill  the  whole  world  with  their  manufactures  and  produce. 
By  which  means  the  ftate  of  trade  between  Europe  and  Afia 
Hands  thus  :  Europe  calls  for  a  vaft  variety  of  goods  from  Afia  ; 
great  quantities  of  which  are  difperfed  into  America  and 
Africa,  by  way  of  barter  and  exchange  for  the  productions 
of  thefe  parts  of  the  world  :  fo  that  although  a  confiderable 
part  of  the  filver  that  comes  from  America  is  fent  to  Afia  for 
their  produce  and  manufactures ;  yet,  as  filver  is  one  of  the 
plentiful  productions  of  America,  it  is  the  fame  thing  as  the 
American  bartering  any  other  commodity  for  the  Afiatic  com¬ 
modities,  and  therefore  the  trade  of  Afia  cannot  be  fo  inju¬ 
rious  to  the  wealth  of  Europe,  as  fome  have  been  wont  to 
apprehend.  For  let  it  be  fuppofed,  that  every  ounce  of  fil¬ 
ver  that  was  ever  produced  in  America  centered  in  Europe, 
and  was  in  circulation,  it  is  to  be  queftioned  whether  Europe 
would  be  ever  the  richer,  and  the  comparative  ftate  of  the 
riches  of  thefe  European  nations  who  fhared  in  the  American 
filver,  would  be  the  fame  as  it  is  at  prefent :  the  labour  and 
manufactures  of  thefe  nations  in  Europe  would  be  fo  much 
dearer,  in  their  reciprocal  barter  and  exchanges  of  produce 
and  manufactures  with  each  other  ;  which  would  ft  ill  keep 
upon  the  fame  comparative  equality,  with  refpeCt  to  their 
riches.  But,  if  the  riches  of  nations  fo  much  confifts  in  the 
plenty  of  filver,  as  fome  are  pleafed  to  think,  the  immenfe 
quantity  of  wrought  plate  which  is  at  prefent  in  Europe,  de- 
monftrates,  that  all  the  filver  that  hath  come  from  America, 
has  not  been  fent  to  Afia  ;  an  immenfe  quantity  of  it  lies  dead 
in  thefe  articles  :  and  it  is,  perhaps,  a  moot  point,  whether 
thefe  nations  would  be  e’er  the  richer,  if  ail  the  wrought 
plate  among  them  was  coined  into  money,  and  preferved  as 
long  as  the  courfe  of  trade  would  permit,  in  their  commer¬ 
cial  circulation.  See  the  articles  Asia,  Ballance  of 
Trade,  Bullion,  Casi-i,  Circulation,  Dutch 
East-India  Company,  East-India  Trade,  East- 
India  Company  of  England,  Gold,  Silver,  Mo¬ 
ney. 

If  the  trade  of  Afia  had,  for  a  feries  of  years,  been  fo  dif- 
advantageous  to  Europe,  as  is  by  fome  fuggefted,  it  would 
certainly  have  greatly  impoverifhed  all  thefe  nations  there- 
Vcl,  I. 
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iii  concerned,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  the  cafe!  ort  the 
contrary,  not  only  thofe  who  have  been  long  interefted  in 
this  trade,  are  zealous  to  preferve  and  increafe  it,  but  new 
powers  are  daily  ftruggling  to  obtain  fome  fhare  therein  ; 
which  they  would  hardly  do,  if  they  were  not  convinced  that 
this  trade,  upon  the  whole,  is  really  beneficial  to  the  refpec- 
tive  potentates  therein  engaged. 

Before  [  conclude  this  article,  the  peculiar  policy  of  the  Afia- 
tics,  in  regard  to  the  importation  of  filver  from  Europe,  may 
deierve  confideration  ;  tor  although  lilver  is  a  commodity, 
which  they  take  partly  in  barter  for  their  produce,  and  ma- 
nuiactures,  yet,  it  we  are  rightly  informed,  this  filver  is  not 
coined  into  money,  and  kept  in  circulation  :  no,  to  prevent 
this,  the  princes  and  great  men  not  only  make  up  large  quan¬ 
tities  into  wrought  plate,  but  they  bury  under  ground  im¬ 
menfe  quantities  ;  whereby  they  effectually  prevent  it’s  com¬ 
ing  into  their  commercial  circulation,  and  confequently  by 
that  means  they  prevent  the  rife  in  all  the  neceflaries,  even 
luxuries  of  life,  and  thereby  keep  the  price  of  labour  always 
low  and  at  a  ftand  :  fo  that  by  this  policy  they  can  afford  to 
fell  their  produce  and  manufactures  cheaper  than  any  other 
nation  whatfoever.  And,  if  an  hufbandman,  mechanic, 
manufacturer,  or  any  other  perfon,  in  Afia,  can  purchafe  as 
much  for  the  value  of  fix-pence  fterling  in  money,  as  a  Eu¬ 
ropean  can  do  for  two  (hillings  fterling,  does  not  the  fix-pence 
anfwer  the  fame  end  to  the  Afiatic,  as  the  two  {hillings  doe9 
to  the  European  ?  In  fome  of  the  hiftories  of  this  part  of  the 
world,  that  I  have  met  with  (but  I  can’t  at  prefent  recoiled 
which)  it  is  faid,  that  fuch  is  the  policy  of  feveral  of  the  go¬ 
vernments  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  that  their  priefts  propagate  a 
notion  among  the  people,  that,  the  more  filver  they  die  pof- 
feffed  of,  the  happier  they  will  be  in  a  future  ftate  :  which 
notion  occafions  the  filver  to  be  hoarded  and  buried,  and 
thereby  kept  out  of  circulation  to  prevent  any  rife  in  the  price 
ot  labour  and  commodities :  and  this  is  faid  to  be  the  occa- 
fion  of  the  furprizing  cheapnefs  of  all  their  produce  and  ma- 
nufadures,  when  bought  at  firft  hand,  in  comparifon  to  tbofe 
of  the  richeft  European  nations. 

If  this  principle,  upon  examination,  fhould  be  found  to  be 
good  policy,  may  not  the  great  paper  circulation  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Great-Britain  in  particular,  which  is  occafioned  by 
our  national  debts  and  taxes,  deferve  ferious  confideration  ? 
For,  if  paper  circulation,  by  authority,  will  anfwer  the  end 
of  coined  money,  the  more  paper  there  is  in  circulation  by 
way  of  transfer  or  otherwife,  the  more  money  there  is,  in 
effed,  in  circulation  :  and  if  fo,  do  not  our  debts  and  taxes 
in  this  refped,  as  well  as  in  others,  contribute  to  keep  up 
the  price  of  labour,  and  render  our  produce  and  manufac¬ 
tures  proportionally  dearer  than  otherwife  they  would  be  ? 
Can  anything,  therefore,  more  importantly  concern  the  in- 
terefts  of  our  commerce,  than  the  exonerating  us  from  our 
national  debts,  and  in  confequence  thereof,  from  the  payment 
of  thofe  taxes  which  are  appropriated  for  the  payment  of  the 
intereft  and  the  principal  thereof  ?  For  when  the  whole  debt 
fhall  be  paid  off,  and  all  the  paper  effeds  thereby  occafioned  be 
annihilated,  and  confequently  the  public  taxes  abated,  will 
not  all  merchandizes  fall  in  their  price? 

That  this  will  prove  the  cafe,  there  are  two  reafons  afiign- 
able,  fays  Erafmus  Philips,  Efq;  in  the  ftate  of  the  nation  : 
‘  The  firft  is,  that  when  thofe  paper  effeds  (which  now  have 

*  the  operation  of  money)  are  funk,  their  operation  muff 
‘  ceafe  of  courfe  ;  for,  as  the  value  of  commodities  has  rifen 
‘  by  the  increafe  of  gold  and  filver  within  thefe  150  years* 
‘  fo  would  they  of  neceffity  fall  in  their  price,  if  our  gold 
‘  and  filver  were  confiderably  diminifbed  ;  the  confequence 
‘  muff  be  the  fame  of  that  which  has  the  operation  of 
c  money. 

‘  The  fecond  reafon  is  very  obvious  ;  for  goods  that  are  taxed 
‘  bear  a  price  in  proportion  to  the  impoft  upon  them  ;  when 
c  they  are  free  from  this  incumbrance,  there  can  be  no  rea- 
‘  fon  why  they  fhould  not  come  to  their  natural  value  ;  (If  I 
‘  may  ufe  the  exprefnon)  for  inftance,  if  the  duty  on  malt 
‘  be  fix-pence  per  bufhel  ;  when  this  duty  is  taken  off,  malt 

*  of  courfe  fhould  be  fix-pence  a  bufhel  cheaper  than  before. 

*  The  fame  mult  be  faid  of  all  other  commodities  that  are 
e  taxed.’  See  the  articles  Debts  [National  Debts] 
Funds,  Taxes. 

Some  have  imagined,  that  it  was  for  the  advantage  of  a  ftate 
to  be  indebted  to  itfclf :  they  thought  that  this  multiplied 
riches  by  increafing  the  circulation. 

Thofe  who  are  of  this  opinion  have*  I  believe,  confounded 
a  circulating  paper,  which  reprefents  money,  or  a  circulating 
paper,  which  is  the  fign  of  the  profits  that  a  company  has,  or 
will  make  by  commerce,  with  a  paper  which  reprefents  a 
debt.  The  two  firft  are  extremely  advantageous  to  the  ftate, 
the  laft  can  never  be  fo,  and  all  that  we  can  expect  from  it  is, 
that  individuals  have  a  good  fecurity  for  their  payment.  But 
let  us  fee  the  inconveniencies  which  refult  from  it. 

1.  If  foreigners  poflefs  much  paper,  which  reprefents  a  debt, 
they  annually  draw  out  of  the  nation  a  confiderable  fum  for 
intereft.  To  prevent  which,  fee  the  article  Debts  [Na¬ 
tional  Debts.] 

2.  A  nation  that  is  thus  perpetually  in  debt,  ought  to  have 
the  exchange  very  low. 

g  R 
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3-  The  taxes  raifeJ  for  the  payment  of  the  intereft  of  the 
debt  are  a  hurt  to  the  manufadurers,  by  railing  the  price  of 
the  artificers  labour.  See  our  articles  Duties,  Debts  [Na¬ 
tional  Debts.] 

4.  It  takes  the  true  revenue  of  the  ftate  from  thofe  who  have 
activity  and  induftry,  to  convey  it  to  the  indolent;  that  is, 
it  gives  the  materials  for  labour  to  thofe  who  do  not  labour, 
and  clogs  with  difficulties  the  induftrious  artift. 

Thefe  are  it's  inconveniences-:  I  know  of  no  advantages. 

1  en  perfons  have  each  a  yearly  income  of  a  thoufand  crowns, 
either  in  land  or  trade  ;  this  raifes  to  the  nation  at  5  per 
cent,  a  capital  of  200,000  crowns.  If  thefe  ten  perfons  em¬ 
ployed  the  half  of  their  income,  that  is,  5000  crowns,  in 
paying  the  intereft  of  an  100,000  crowns,  which  they  had 
orrowed  of  others,  that  would  be  only  to  the  ftate,  as 
200,000  ;  that  is,  in  the  language  of  the  algebraift,  200,000 
crowns  100,000  crowns  +  100,000  crowns  zz  2,co,ooo 
crowns. 

People  are  thrown,  perhaps,  into  this  error,  by  refleding, 
that  the  paper  which  reprefents  the  debt  of  a  nation,  is  the 
lign  of  riches  ;  for  none  but  a  rich  ftate  can  fupport  fuch  pa¬ 
per,  without  falling  into  decay.  And  if  it  does  not  fall,  it  is 
a  proof  that  the  ftate  has  other  riches  befides.  They  fay 
that  it  is  not  an  evil,  becaufe  there  are  refources  againft  it, 
and  that  it  is  an  advantage,  becaufe  thefe  refources  furpafs  the 
evil. 
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Remarks. 

Though  Europe  is  efteemed  the  moft  happy  and  valuable 
quarter  of  the  globe,  thefe  prerogatives  are  not  derived  from 
Jtsfize,  fince  it  is  the  leaft  of  all  the  four  into  which  the 
world  is  divided. 

It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  if  the  whole  habitable  globe  was 
lvided  into  300  parts,  Europe  will  contain  of  thefe  27,  Afia 
101,  Africa  82,  and  America  90.  In  refped,  though  fhe 
excels  America,  and  perhaps  Africa,  yet  fhe  falls  far  fhort  of 
Afia,  if  we  may  depend  on  the  account  of  the  leaft  excep¬ 
tionable  travellers.  With  regard  to  fubterranean  riches,  her 
gold  and  filver  mines  are  not  to  be  compared  with  thofe  in 
the  other  quarters  of  the  world  ;  fhe  has  few  precious  ftones, 
and  as  to  fpices  and  perfumes,  we  well  know  from  whence 
they  come. 

But  with  regard  to  territory,  if  we  confider  what  the  Spani- 
ards  the  Englifh,  the  Portugueze,  the  French,  and  the 
■Dutch,  poflefs  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  it  may  be  faid, 
that  the  dominions  of  the  European  powers  are  equal,  if  not 
Jupenor  to  Afia  ;  and  if  it  does  not  contain  fo  many  people 
within  it’s  own  limits,  yet  it  commands  more.  And, 

In  confequence  of  their  trade,  the  Europeans  enjoy  all  that 
nature  has  beftowed  on  the  other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
tia  e  of  Europe  has,  in  a  courfe  of  ages,  undergone  threat 
alterations.  Upon  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  feemed 
to  be  in  fome  meafure  extinguifhed,  but  foon  revived  amono- 

n  Lr/f0?’  who’  wil?n  they  became  mafters  of  this  iflandt 
eltabhfhed  a  great  maritime  power  here,  which  did  not  con¬ 
tinue  long,  the  Danes  becoming  mafters  of  this  country. 

A  ter  fome  ages,  commerce  and  maritime  power  retired  fouth- 
ward,  and  were  in  a  manner  engroffed  by  the  Italian  ftates, 
particularly  by  the  Venetians  and  .  Genoefe,  who  fhared  the 
traffic  of  the  eaft. 

In  the  13th  century,  feveral  free  cities  in  Germany  began  to 
league  together  for  the  fupport  of  their  trade,  and  made  their 
confederacy  known  to  the  world,  by  the  title  of  the  Hanfea- 
ic  eague.  As  their  trade  acquired  them  immenfe  wealth 
and  power,  fo  it  rendered  them  haughty  and  infolent,  which, 
with  other  concurring  circumftances,  at  length  brought  on 
their  rum  ;  for  in  the  15th  century,  the  Portugueze  perfeded 
a  new  route  to  the  Eaft-Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

wblffiTfi  tllC  ^  thC  SPaniards  discovered  America, 
r  S  °f  Eur°Pe  and  it>s  cbief  naval  powe? 

in  r,  lhrehfndL01  thof^natlons’  who,  if  they  had  known  how 

nrlv  i  rT’  UfC  them  Wlth  m°deration,  might  not 
only  have  railed  it  h.gher,  but  made  it  more  durable  than  it 

proved.  But  the  boundlefs  ambition  and  cruel  oppreffion  of 

the  Spaniards,  animated  the  United  Provinces  to  throw  off 

Ihofey  abd  e,Wd  them  and  the  Englifh  to  fhare  in 

Ind  thifeS’  Wh;Ch  WfrC  tbE  f0urce  of  Spanifh  power" 
nd  this  gave  rife  to  the  maritime  powers.  The  progrefs  of 

wasFm^^  f;°m  ^  timC’  b  Commerce  a"d  naval  power 
wa$  amazingly  rapid  ;  for  in  the  Tpace  of  about  half  a  century’ 

**  “«•  - 

^  “S  t-  commerce, 

toa„e,„alityy|itherthCe  DS  Th  V  h“  *>«* 

vears  r ,nt  Jo  V,  JJutch-  I  he  french  too  have,  of  late 

ESdS th^yt  ianrsderab,e  maritime  force’ ha- 

the  wars  before  the  lafi  i*  *  PartS  °f  the  W°rld  5  for  thouSh 
>’et  we  experienced  by  the  ™  ^  mea(ure’  ruined  their  navy,' 
railed  it  again,  and  cariied  thei'" -1741*  that  they  had  greatly 
all  our  apprehenfions  •  and  /  Lommerce  f0  a  P'tch  beyond - 
fuftained  in  either,  they  wereVnTf ' •  dlfadvantages  thcy  had 


been  put  to  this  career  by  the  Definitive  Treaty  of 
1763.  So  that  the  maritime  affairs  of  Europe  have  in  this 
*  Ja It  century  fuffered  a  very  great  change. 

The  hke  attention  to  commerce  and  maritime  power  has 
within  thefe  fifty  years,  appeared  in  almoft  every  other  ru 
tion  in  Europe.  The  Swedes  and  Danes  have  fet  uo  Eaft* 
India  companies  ;  the  Ruffians  have  opened  a  new  and  be¬ 
neficial  traffic,  as  well  on  the  Cafpian,  as  on  the  Black  Sea' 
The  houfe  of  Auftria  has  fhewed  a  great  defire  of  reviving 
the  antient  commerce  of  the  Low  Countries.  The  Genoel 
have,  within  thefe  few  years,  ereded  a  company  of  affu 
ranee,  to  encourage  their  fubjeds  to  venture  upon  long  VOv- 
ages,  and  if  poffible,  to  recover  their  antient  reputation  as 
a  maritime  power.  Nay,  even  the  Spaniards  themfelves 
who  in  this  refpea  have  fiept  for  fuch  a  number  of  years’ 
have  at  length  opened  their  eyes,  have  ereded  fome  and 
have  had  under  confideration  the  ereding  feveral  other  com¬ 
panies,  and  eftablifhed  divers  capital  manufadures  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  and  extenfion  of  trade  throughout  their  Euro¬ 
pean  dominions,  and  have  aimed  at  the  eftablifhment  of  a* 
Iishery  in  Newfoundland  ;  but  the  Definitive 
REaty  of  1763,  has  put  an  effedual  flop  to  their  preten- 
W  See  Biscay,  Castille,  Catalonia. 

hence ’tis  plain,  that  the  Navigation  and  fhippino-  0f  the 
Europeans  in  general,  is,  within  the  laft  fifty  years,  greatlv 
increafed  :  as  a  farther  proof  hereof,  we  need  only  confider 
the  numerous  fleets  and  great  embarkations  of  different 
powers,  fuch  as  the  Ruffians,  Swedes,  and  Danes  in  the 
north,  the  invafion  of  Sicily  and  Africa  by  the  Spaniards 
and  many  others.  '  F  ras» 

That  nation  which  augments  it’s  commerce  and  maritime 
power  to  the  greateft  extent,  bids  fair  to  give  law  to  the  reft 
unlefs  by  a  prefervative  confederacy  of  the  leffer  powers,  they 
hould  become  a  match  for  the  greateft  potentate. 

I  bus,  for  inftance,  if  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  fhould  ever  ac¬ 
quire  as  great  a  proportion  of  trade  and  naval  power  as  either 
of  the  marit.me  powers,  by  which  name  they  are  at  prefent 
diftinguifhed,  this  would  be  an  acquifition  of  much  more 
confequence,  than  any  they  have  hitherto  made  in  point  of 
territories  or  dominion.  * 

It  is  therefore  the  intereft  of  the  maritime  powers  to  fuftain 
their  charaders  in  that  refped  at  all  events  ;  fince  by  this 
means  onJy  they  can  preferve  their  independency,  pm  ted 

l^ra  fnb-e£\r  wherever  they  may  be  fettled  or  difperfed,  and 
ift  their  allies,  notwithftanding  the  fuperior  power,  as  well 
as  boundlefs  ambition  of  any  afpiring  neighbour.  We  need 
not  wonder  then,  at  a  common  notion  which  prevails,  as  if 
we  had  a  right  to  prefenbe  to  fome  other  nations  the  bounds 
of  their  naval  greatnefs ;  and  to  fay  the  truth,  we  feem  to 
have  laid  a  good  foundation  for  this  by  the  Definitive 

i  REATY  of  1763. 

What  has  been  faid  in  relation  to  trade  and  commerce,  may 
anfwer  the  end  expeded  from  it  in  an  hiftorical  light,  and 
enable  us,  in  come  meafure,  to  judge  of  the  nature,  extent, 
an  comparative  ftrength  of  what  is  ftiled  maritime  power. 

We  lee  and  know,  that  whatever  ftate  or  power  is  poffeffed 
o  an  extenfive  commerce,  may  have  a  proportionate  naval 
force,  the  efteds  whereof  will  render  her  confideiable  ;  yet 
it  is  requifite  to  know  how  this  arifes,  and  why  the  ftrength 
and  dominion  of  a  maritime  power  is  firmtr  and  more  du- 
rab  e  than  that  which  arifes  from  a  great  extent  of  territory, 
multitudes  of  fubjeds,  or  rich  and  fruitful  countries,  which 
is  what  we  fhall  explain  and  apply. 

Traae  is  certainly" the  ftrength  and  happinefs  of  a  nation.  Jet 
the  form  of  it’s  government  be  what  it  will  ;  becaufe  it  in¬ 
troduces  induftry  and  arts,  by  which  the  manners  of  a  people 
are  civilized,  even  from  the  greateft  favagenefs  and  brutality, 
oee  Barb  ary.  Remarks  thereon. 

vTfVVn-  5®  nuLmber  of  fubjeds  only,  but  the  number  of 
uieful  fubjeds,  that  is,  trading  fubjeds,  that  make  a  ftate 

powerful.  Commerce  introduces  property,  and  without  fe- 
curity  with  refped  to  that,  the  inducements  to  purfue  trade 
will  nag  ;  and  otherwife  it  will  thrive  and  profper,  and  will 
draw  an  inconceivable  flux  of  people,  wherever  it  is  tho- 
[ong  y  eftablifhed,  and  wifely  cherifhed  and  promoted. 

Hence  we  may  eafily  affign  the  true  caufes  of  the  long  dura¬ 
tion  of  republics  renowned  for  their  trade  ;  fuch  as  Tyre  and 
Carthage  in  antient  times,  the  Venetians  and  Genoefe  in 
later  ages.  It  is  almoft  impoffible,  that  a  nation  adive  and 
indultnous  in  commerce,  and  in  confequence  thereof  rich 
and  populous,  and  living  under  a  mild  government,  fhould 
no  exert  a  greater  force  when  employed  in  attacking  others, 
and  have  much  greater  refources  in  cafe  fhe  is  attacked  her- 
ielf,  than  other  ftates  that  are  defedive  in  thofe  advantages: 
w  ence  it  will  appear,  how  the  flates  of  Holland  role  to  fuch 
a  power  in  io  fhort  a  time,  and  how  her  fubjeds  have 
een  able  to  thrive  and  grow  opulent  under  taxes  and  impo- 
jitions,  which  muft  have  beggared  them  in  any  other  fituation 
than  that  of  a  trading  republic.  See  Holland.  Befides, 
rade  quite  changes  the  comparative  ftrength  of  ftates  and 
ingt  oms,  becaufe  wherever  it  refides,  it  creates  fo  many 
and  lo  great  advantages,  and  begets  fuch  relations  and  con¬ 
nections,  as  render  a  trading  country  infiniiely  fuperior  to 
her  neighbours,  who  arc  differently  circumllaneed.  For, 

futh 
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fuch  a  ftate,  if  on  the  Continent,  can  fortify  her  great  towns, 
fo  as  to  refift  a  power  ten  times  ftronger,  in  refpeX  to  people  ; 
Ihejcan  maintain,  if  requifite,  great  numbers  of  regular  troops, 
and  on  emergency  hire  more  of  her  neighbours,  befides  what 
fhe  may  be  able  to  do  by  the  help  of  her  maritime  force. 
Hence  arifes  that  great  ftrength  and  real  power  (hewn  by  tra¬ 
ding  republics,  when  attacked  either  by  ambitious  princes, 
or  even  by  powerful  confederacies. 

Thus  the, Venetians  have  often  been  too  hard  for  the  Turks, 
the  Genoefe  for  the  moft  powerful  princes  in  Italy  ;  and,  in 
earlier  times,  the  Lubeckers  for  the  greateft  powers  in  the 
north.  Hence  the  famous  league  of  Cambray,  which  was 
formed  for  the  deftruXion  of  the  ftate  of  Venice  in  1509, 
came  to  nothing,  though  the  greateft  princes  of  that  time 
engaged  in  it,  and  though  the  Venetians  themfelves  were  guilty 
of  fome  indifcretions,  and  though  they  had  been  much  ex- 
haufted  by  former  wars.  Thus  alfo  the  famous  confederacy 
between  France  and  Great-Britain  againft  Holland  in  1672, 
proved  abortive,  though  at  the  firft,  even  the  Dutch  them¬ 
felves  thought  their  affairs  defperate  ;  but  their  love  of  liberty 
animated  them  to  exert  themfelves  to  the  utmoft,  and  their 
commerce  furnifhed  them  with  the  means  of  getting  tolera¬ 
bly  out  of  the  war. 

Nor  has  trade  only  a  great  influence  on  the  particular  affairs 
of  nations  feparately  confldered,  and  is  almoft  the  foie  caufe 
of  a  comparative  difference  in  the  ftrength  and  forces  of  moft 
of  the  powers  of  Europe,  but  is  alfo  of  unfpeakable  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  European  quarter  of  the  globe  in  general  ;  frees  us 
from  apprehenfions  of  being  over-run  by  thofe  barbarous  em 
pires  which  the  Mahommedan  religion  has  eftablilhed  in  the 
world,  and  likewife  brings  us  every  thing  that  is  rich  and 
coftly,  every  thing  that  is  curious  and  eftimable,  even  from 
theremoteft  quarters  of  the  earth  ;  fo  that  to  trade  alone,  all 
is  due  to  this  part  of  the  world  :  in  a  word,  it  is  to  commerce 
that  the  people  of  Europe  owe  their  freedom  and  indepen¬ 
dency,  their  learning  and  arts,  their  extenlive  colonies  abroad, 
and  their  riches  at  home  ;  and  above  all,  that  naval  power, 
which  fo  much  furpaffes  any  thing  of  the  fame  kind  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  and  whatever  was  attempted  in  that  way 
in  former  ages. 

The  reciprocal  connexions  between  nations  refulting  from 
trade,  have  quite  altered  the  ftate  of  things,  and  produced 
within  thefe  two  or  three  centuries  paft,  a  kind  of  new 
fyftem  in  Europe,  by  which  every  ftate  is  led  to  have  a  much 
greater  concern  than  formerly  for  what  may  happen  to  ano¬ 
ther.  As  in  former  ages  a  quarrel  in  the  north  could  only 
have  affeXed  the  north,  but  in  the  laft  century  things  were 
totally  altered.  Both  the  Dutch  and  we  have  lent  our  fleets 
into  the  Baltic,  upon  the  quarrel  that  happened  between  the 
Swedes  and  Danes,  a  little  before  the  reftoration  of  king 
Charles  II.  Not  long  after  this,  the  crown  of  Sweden  be¬ 
came  a  contraXing  party  in  the  famous  triple  alliance  for 
maintaining  the  peace  of  Europe,  preferving  the  Spanifh 
Low  Countries,  and  fetting  bounds  to  the  power  of  France. 
After  the  Revolution,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  reign  of  king 
William,  both  the  maritime  powers  fent  their  fleets  again  into 
the  Baltic,  with  the  fame  view,  and  with  the  fame  fuccefs, 
and  the  like  has  been  done  more  than  once  fince.  In  all  thofe 
cafes  the  pretence  was,  the  love  of  juftice,  and  a  punXual 
performance  of  treaties,  in  which  there  was  fomewhat  of 
truth  ;  but  the  real  defign  was,  to  prevent  thofe  inconvenien- 
cies  which  muft  have  befallen  the  maritime  powers,  if  either 
Sweden  or  Denmark  had  been  undone  by  thofe  wars.  May 
it  not  therefore  be  truly  faid,  that  a  notion  of  the  Ballance 
of  Power  (in  the  ftriX  fenfe  of  that  phrafe)  was  created  by 
Trade,  and  muft  continue  to  be  the  objeX  more  efpecially 
of  trading  countries  fo  long  as  they  would  preferve  their 
commerce  and  their  freedom  ? 

Whenever  any  power  in  Europe  therefore  attempts  to  opprefs 
another,  or  betrays  a  defign  of  increafing  it’s  own  ftrength, 
by  weakening  or  conquering  it’s  neighbour,  other  potentates 
are  ready  to  interpofe ;  from  a  quick  fenfe,  not  only  of  the 
inconveniencies  that  muftarife  from  the  incroachments  made 
by  fuch  a  power,  but  from  the  juft  apprehenfions  that  this 
muft  prove  prejudicial  to  commerce  in  general,  and  to  that 
in  feveral  nations  in  particular  j  who,  to  prevent  that,  will 
not  fcruple  to  take  up  arms. 

Whence  it  appears,  that  the  ballance  of  power  is  not  an 
empty  name,  or  a  chimerical  thing,  but  a  juft  and  figmficant 
expreflion,  though  a  new  and  figurative  one.  For  the  mean¬ 
ing  is,  the  preferving  the  feveral  governments  of  Europe  in 
their  prefent  condition,  and  the  preventing  any  in  particular 
from  acquiring  fuch  a  meafure  of  power,  as  may  be  danger¬ 
ous  or  fatal  to  thofe  reciprocal  interests  before  obferved  ; 
■which  as  they  took  rife  from,  are  abfolutely  neceflary  to  the 
continuance  of  commerce  :  for  any  attempts  thereupon  muft 
be  felt  by  every  nation  that  has  a  (hare  of  trade  to  preferve. 
Whence  it  follows,  that  it  is  the  intereft  of  all  the  powers  in 
Europe  to  fupport  each  other’s  independency,  and  prevent 
whatever  has  the  appearance  of  an  universal  monarchy, 
or  the  introducing  the  influence  of  one  court  over  the  greateft 
part  of  the  reft;  becaufe  this  muft  be  detrimental  to  the 
whole,  and  injurious  to  the  freedom,  learning,  arts,  manu- 
faXures  and  commerce  of  Europe  in  general. 


1  thou t  urging  more  on  this  head,  it  appears,  that  peace 
and  good  neighbourhood,  the  encouragement  of  arts  and  fei- 
ences,  and  the  purfuit  of  manufaXures  and  commerce,  as 
t  ey  are  agreeable  to  the  intereft  of  every  particular  ftate,  fc* 
ey  are  beft  for  the  whole  ;  and  would  contribute  to  render 
every  particular  country  of  Europe  infinitely  more  populous, 
and  the  people  in  all  countries  much  more  happy,  than  any 
vam  endeavours  to  aggrandize  particular  ftates  at  the  expence 

„  Yn°IeI\Tn  rhe  ?aughter  °f  human  *«ture. 
EXCHANGE.  Under  the  article  Arbitration  of  Ex¬ 
changes,  we  have  fliewed  how  this  praXical  part  of  ex 
change  may  occafionally  conduce  to  the  merchant’s  intereft 
in  particular,  as  well  as  that  of  the  nation  in  general  •  this 
we  have  done  by  a  few  Ample  arbitrations,  according  to  the 
moft  concife  methods  of  operation,  which  are  praXifed  by 
the  more  fkilful  and  expert  negociators  of  money  by  ex¬ 
change.  1  his  branch  of  praXical  exchange  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  in  a  more  complex  manner  throughout  this  work 
And  on  confuting  the  article  Bills  of  Exchange  the 
reader  will  not  only  find  an  ample  account  of  the  principal 
cuftoms  and  ufages  relating  thereunto  in  fome  of  the  chief 
trading  nations  of  Europe,  but  likewife  the  laws  of  England 
and  Scotland  in  particular,  and  thofe  from  the  moft  appmved 
authorities. 

With  refpeX  to  the  computation  of  exchanges,  and  the  con¬ 
verting  of  fterling  money  into  the  monies  of  the  principal 
countries  in  Europe,  and  vice  verfa,  with  which  we  have 
direX  courfes  or  exchange  eftablifhed,  the  reader  will  find 
the  principles  thereof  exemplified,  with  all  definable  brevity 
and  perfpicuity,  under  the  article  England,  towards  the 
conclufion  thereof.  There  he  will  find  alfo  our  references  to 
luch  other  heads,  with  regard  to  the  fubjeX  of  praXical  ex¬ 
changes,  as  will,  altogether,  make  a  more  complete  fyftem 
ot  this  branch  of  mercantile  erudition  than  is  to  be  met  with 
elfewhere,  either  in  the  Englifti  or  any  other  language. 

Under  the  article  Ballance  of  Trade,  we  have  con- 
idered  the  nature  of  exchange  in  a  political  and  national 
hght,  in  order  to  difeover  how  far  the  courfes  of  exchange 
between  nation  and  nation,  together  with  the  price  of  bul¬ 
lion  gold  and  filver,  and  the  true  ftate  of  the  cuftom-houfe 
accounts,  will  contribute  to  give  an  infight  into  the  particular 
bal.ance  of  trade,  and  all  money  trar.l'aXions  between  one 
country  and  another,  and  enable  us  to  judge  likewife  how 
the  general  ballance  ftands  with  all  nations. 

To  exemplify  and  illuftrate  what  I  have  urged  under  the  fore¬ 
going  heads  from  reafon  and  authority,  I  have  again  refumed 
the  lubjeX  under  the  article  Britain,  or  Great-Bri¬ 
tain,  where  we  have  applied  thofe  general  principles  before 
laid  down,  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  our  own  kingdom,  by  ftiew- 
ing  how  the  courfes  of  exchange  at  any  time  may  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  chief  countries  of  Europe  with  which  we 
drive  any  confiderable  commerce;  with  a  view  to  make  the 
beft  judgment  we  can  of  the  ftate  of  our  trade  and  all  money 
tranfaXions,  from  time  to  time,  by  means  of  a  due  confidera- 
tion  of  faid  courfes. 

But  as  the  confideration  of  fubjeXs  in  variety  of  lights  tends 
to  a  further  and  more  fatisfaXory  ecclairciffment  thereof,  we 
lhall  here  again  touch  upon  this  topic  of  exchange,  it  beino1 
more  natural  for  the  reader,  efpecially  at  firft,  to  confult  this 
heaij  than  thofe  others,  which  we  have  before  intimated  ;  al¬ 
though,  upon  perufal  of  what  is  there  faid,  I  flatter  myfelf, 
that  the  judicious  obfervator  will  not  judge  what  is  before  ur¬ 
ged  any  way  unnatural,  or  repugnant  to  the  articles  under 
which  the  matter  is  contained. 

Of  exchange  in  a  political  light. 

The  relative  abundance  and  fcarcity  of  fpecie  in  different 
countries,  forms  what  is  called  the  courfe  of  exchange. 
Exchange  is  a  fixing  of  the  aXual  and  momentary  value  of 
money. 

Silver,  as  a  metal,  has  a  value  like  all  other  merchandizes, 
and  an  additional  value  as  it  is  capable  of  becoming  the  fi»n 
of  other  merchandizes.  If  it  was  no  more  than  a  mere  mer¬ 
chandize,  it  would  perhaps  lefe  much  of  it’s  value. 

Silver,  as  money,  has  a  value,  which  the  prince  in  fome  re- 
fpeXs  can  fix,  and  in  others  he  cannot. 

The  prince  eftablifhes  a  proportion  between  a  quantity  of  fil¬ 
ver  as  metal,  and  the  fame  quantity  as  money.  (2.)  He 
fixes  the  proportion  between  the  feveral  metals  made  ufe  of  as 
money.  (3.)  He  eftablifhes  the  weight  and  ftandard  of  every 
piece  of  money.  In  fine  (4.)  He  gives  to  every  piece  that 
ideal  value  whereof  we  have  fpoken.  We  fhall  call  the  value 
of  money  in  thefe  four  refpeXs  it’s  pofitive  value,  becaufe  it 
may  be  fixed  by  law. 

The  coin  of  every  ftate  has,  befides  this,  a  relative  value,  as 
it  is  compared  with  the  money  of  other  countries.  This  re¬ 
lative  value  is  eftablifhed  by  the  exchange,  and  greatly  depends 
on  it’s  pofitive  value.  It  is  fixed  by  the  current  courfe  of 
commerce,  and  by  the  general  opinion  of  the  merchants,  ne¬ 
ver  by  the  dectees  of  the  prince  ;  becaufe  it  is  liable  to  incef- 
fant  vaiiations,  and  depends  on  the  accidental  circumftances 
of  trade,  the  money  tranfaXions  between  nations,  and  the 
ftate  of  the  public  credit,  &c. 
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The  feveral  nations  in  fixing  this  relative  Value,  are  chiefly 
guided  by  that  which  has  the  greateft  quantity  of  fpecie.  If 
fhe  has  as  much  fpecie  as  all  the  others  together,  it  is  then 
moft  proper  for  the  others  to  regulate  theirs  by  her  fiandard  ; 
and  this  regulation  between  all  the  others  will  pretty  nearly 
agree  with  the  regulation  made  with  this  principal  nation. 

In  the  aftual  ftate  of  the  univerfe,  *  Holland  is  the  nation 
we  are  fpeaking  of.  Let  us  examine  a  little  the  courfe  of  ex¬ 
change  with  relation  to  her  and  France  for  example. 

*  The  Dutch  have  more  eftablifiied  courfes  of  exchange  efta- 
blifhed  throughout  Europe  than  any  other  ftate,  and  are  a 
greater  medium  of  exchange  negotiations  than  any  other; 
they  regulate  the  exchange  for  almoft  all  Europe,  by  a  kind 
of  determination  among  themfelves,  in  a  manner  moft  agree¬ 
able  to  their  own  intereft.  See  the  article  Holland. 

They  have  in  Holland  a  piece  of  money  called  a  florin,  or  a 
guilder,  worth  20  fous,  or  40  half  fous  or  gros.  But  to 
render  our  ideas  as  Ample  as  poffible,  let  us  imagine  that  they 
have  not  any  fuch  piece  of  money  in  Holland  as  a  florin  or 
guilder,  and  that  they  have  no  other  but  the  gros  ;  a  man  who 
fhould  have  1000  florins,  would  have  40,000  gros,  and  fo 
of  the  reft.  Now  the  exchange  with  Holland  is  determined, 
by  knowing  how  many  gros  every  piece  of  money  in  other 
countries  is  worth  ;  and  as  in  France  they  commonly  reckon 
by  a  crown  of  three  livres,  the  exchange  makes  it  necefiary 
for  the  French  to  know  how  many  gros  are  contained  in  a 
crown  of  three  livres.  If  the  courfe  of  exchange  is  at  54,  a 
crown  of  three  livres  will  be  worth  54  gros  ;  if  it  is  at  60, 
it  will  be  worth  60  gros.  If  filver  is  fcarce  in  France,  a  crown 
of  three  livres  will  be  worth  more  gros  ;  if  plentiful,  it  will 
be  worth  left. 

This  fcarcity  or  plenty,  from  whence  refults  the  mutability  of 
the  courfe  of  exchange,  is  not  the  real,  but  a  relative  fcarcity 
or  plenty.  For  example,  when  France  has  greater  occafion 
for  funds  in  Holland,  than  the  Dutch  of  having  funds  in 
France,  fpecie  is  faid  to  be  commonjn  France,  and  fcarce  in 
Holland,  and  vice  verfa. 

Let  it  be  fuppofed,  that  the  courfe  of  exchange  between 
Holland  and  France  is  at  54  ;  if  France  and  Holland  com- 
pofed  only  one  city,  they  would  aft  as  the  French  do,  when 
they  give  change  for  a  crown  :  the  Frenchman  would  take 
three  livres  out  of  his  pocket,  and  the  Dutchman  54  gros 
from  his.  But  as  there  is  fome  diftance  between  Paris  and 
Amfterdam,  it  is  necefiary  that  he  who  for  a  French  crown 
of  three  livres  gives  54  gros  which  he  has  in  Holland,  fhould 
give  a  bill  of  exchange  for  54  gros,  payable  in  Holland.  The 
54  gros  is  not  the  thing  in  queftion,  but  a  bill  for  that  fum. 
Thus,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  *  fcarcity  or  plenty  of  fpecie, 
we  muft  know  if  there  are  in  France  more  bills  of  54  gros, 
drawn  upon  Holland,  than  there  are  crowns  drawn  upon 
France.  If  there  are  more  bills  from  Holland,  than  there 
are  from  France,  fpecie  is  fcarce  in  France,  and  common  in 
Holland  ;  it  then  becomes  necefiary  that  the  exchange  fhould 
rife,  and  that  the  Dutch  give  for  a  French  crown  more  than 
54  gros  ;  otherwife  the  Frenchman  will  not  part  with  it,  and 
vice  verfa. 


*  There  is  much  fpecie  in  a  place,  when  there  is  more  fpecie 
than  paper ;  there  is  little,  when  there  is  more  paper  than 
fpecie. 

Thus  the  various  turns  in  the  courfe  of  exchange  form  an  ac¬ 
count  of  debtor  and  creditor,  which  muft  be  frequently  fet¬ 
tled,  and  which  the  ftate  in  debt  can  no  more  difcharge  by 
exchange,  than  an  individual  can  pay  a  debt  by  giving  change 
for  a  piece  of  filver. 

Let  it  be  fuppofed  that  there  are  but  three  ftates  in  the  world, 
Holland,  France  and  Spain  ;  the  feveral  individuals  in  Spain 
are  indebted  to  France,  to  the  value  of  100,000  marks  *  of 
filver;  and  that  feveral  individuals  of  France  owe  in  Spain 
110,000  marks:  now,  if  fome  circumftance,  both  in  Spain 
and  France,  fhould  caufe  each  fuddenly  to  withdraw  his  fpe¬ 
cie,  what  will  then  be  the  courfe  of  exchange  ?  Thefe  two 
nations  will  reciprocally  acquit  each  other  of  an  100,000 
marks  :  but  France  will  ftill  owe  10,000  marks  to  Spain,  and 
the  Spaniards  will  ftill  have  bills  upon  France,  to  the  value 
of  10,000  marks;  while  France  will  have  none  at  all  upon 
Spain. 

*  A  mark  is  a  weight  of  eight  ounces. 


But  if  Holland  was  in  a  contrary  fituation  with  refpeft 
France,  and  in  order  to  ballance  their  account,  muft  pay  1 
10,000  marks,  the  French  would  have  two  ways  of  payi 
the  Spaniards  ;  either  by  giving  their  creditors  in  Spain  bi 
for  10,000  marks  upon  their  debtors  in  Holland,  or  elfe 
fending  fpecie  to  the  value  of  10,000  marks  to  Spain. 
From  hence  it  follows,  that  when  a  ftate  has  occafion  to  1 
mit  a  fum  of  money  into  another  country,  it  is  indifferent, 
the  nature  of  things,  whether  fpecie  be  conveyed  thither, 
or  they  take  bills  of  exchange.  The  advantage  or  difad va 
tage  of  thefe  two  methods  folely  depends  on  aftual  circui 
Itances.  1  he  French  muft  enquire  which  will  yield  moft  pi 
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*  With  the  expence  of  carriage  and  infurance  deduced. 


When  money  of  the  fame  ftandard  and  weight  in  France 
yields  money  of  the  fame  ftandard  and  weight  in  Holland,  it 
is  faid  that  the  exchange  is  at  par.  In  the  aftual  ftate  of 
fpecie,  which  was  in  1744,  the  par  was  nearly  at  54  gros  to 
the.  French  crown  of  three  livres.  When  the  exchange  is 
above  54  gros,  the  French  fay  it  is  high;  when  beneath, 
they  fay  it  is  low. 

In  order  to  know  the  lofs  and  gain  of  a  ftate,  in  a  particular 
fituation  of  exchange,  it  muft  be  confidered  as  debtor  and 
creditor,  as  buyer  and  feller.  When  the  exchange  is  below 
par,  it  lofes  as  debtor,  and  gains  as  creditor  ;  it  lofes  as  buyer, 
and  gains  as  feller.  It  is  obvious  it  Lofes  as  debtor  :  fuppofe 
for  example,  France  owes  Holland  a  certain  number  of  gros 
there  are  in  a  crown,  the  more  crowns  fhe  has  to  pay.  On 
the  contrary,  if  France  is  creditor,  for  a  certain  number  of 
gros,  the  lefs  number  of  gros  there  are  in  a  crown,  the  more 
crowns  fire  will  receive.  The  ftate  lofes  alfo  as  a  buyer  ;  for 
there  muft  be  the  fame  number  of  gros,  to  buy  the  fame 
quantity  of  merchandifes  ;  and  while  the  exchange  is  low, 
every  French  crown  is  worth  fewer  gros.  For  the  fame  rea- 
fon  the  ftate  gains  as  a  feller:  you  fell  your  merchandife  in 
Holland  for  a  certain  number  of  gros  ;  you  receive  then 
more  French  crowns,  when  for  every  50  gros  you  re¬ 
ceive  a  crown,  than  you  w'ould  do  if  you  received  only 
the  fame  crown  for  every  54.  The  contrary  to  this  takes 
place  in  the  other  ftate.  If  the  Dutch  are  indebted  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  crowns  to  France,  they  will  gain  ;  if  they 
are  owing  to  them,  they  will  lofe;  if  they  fell,  they  lofe  ; 
if  they  buy,  they  gain. 

Again  :  when  the  exchange  between  France  and  Holland  is 
below  par;  for  example,  if  it  fhould  be  at  50  inftead  of  54, 
it  fhould  follow  that  France,  on  fending  bills  of  exchange  to 
Holland  for  54,000,  could  buy  merchandifes  only  to  the 
value  of  50,000  ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Dutch 
fending  the  value  of  50,000  to  France,  might  buy  50,000 
crowns,  which  makes  a  difference  of  ^  ;  that  is,  a  lofs  to 
France  of  more  than  -)  ;  fo  that  France  would  be  obliged  to 
fend  to  Holland  y  more  in  fpecie  or  merchandife  than  fhe 
would  do,  was  the  exchange  at  par.  And  as  the  mifehief 
muft  conftantly  increafe,  becaufe  a  debt  of  this  kind  would 
bring  the  exchange  ftill  lower,  France  would  in  the  end  be 
ruined.  It  feems,  we  fay,  as  if  this  fhould  certainly  fol~ 
lqw  ;  and  yet  it  does  not,  becaufe  ftates  conftantly  lean 
towards  a  ballance,  in  order  to  preferve  their  indepen¬ 
dency.  Thus  they  borrow  only  in  proportion  to  their 
ability  to  pay,  and  meafure  their  buying  by  what  they  fell; 
and  taking  the  example  from  what  has  been  faid,  if  the 
exchange  falls  in  France,  from  541050,  the  Dutch,  who 
buy  merchandifes  in  France  to  the  value  of  a  thoufand 
crowns,  for  which  they  ufed  to  pay  54,000  gros,  would  now 
pay  only  50,000,  if  the  French  would  confent  to  it.  But 
the  merchandife  of  France  will  rife  infenfibly,  and  the  pro¬ 
fit  will  be  fhared  between  the  French  and  the  Dutch  ;  for 
when  a  merchant  can  gain,  he  eafily  fhares  his  profit  :  there 
then  arifes  a  communication  of  profit  between  the  French 
and  the  Dutch. 

In  the  fame  manner  the  French,  who  bought  merchandifes  ' 
of  Holland  for  54,000  gros,  and  who,  when  the  exchange 
was  at  54,  paid  for  them  1000  crowns,  will  be  obliged  to 
add  more  in  French  crowns  to  buy  the  fame  mercha'ndifes. 
But  the  French  merchant,  being  fenfible  of  the  lofs  he  fuffers, 
will  take  up  lefs  of  the  merchandife  of  Holland.  The  French 
and  the  Dutch  merchant  will  then  be  both  lofers,  the  ftate 
will  infenfibly  fall  into  a  ballance,  and  the  lowering  of  the 
exchange  will  not  be  attended  with  thefe  inconveniencies 
which  he  had  reafon  to  fear. 

A  merchant  may  fend  his  ftock  into  a  foreign  country,  when 
the  exchange  is  below  par,  without  injuring  his  fortune  ;  be¬ 
caufe  when  it  returns,  he  recovers  what  he  had  loft ;  but  , 
a  prince,  who  fends  only  fpecie  into  a  foreign  country,  which 
never  can  feturn,  is  always  a  lofer. 

When  the  merchants  have  great  dealings  in  any  country,  the 
exchange  there  infallibly  rifes.  This  proceeds  from  their  en¬ 
tering  into  many  engagements,  buying  great  quantities  of  , 
merchandifes,  and  drawing  upon  foreign  countries  to  pay  for 
them. 

A  prince  may  amafs  great  wealth  in  his  dominions,  and  yet 
fpecie  may  be  really  fcarce  and  relatively  common  ;  for  in-  ; 
ftance,  a  ftate  is  indebted  for  many  merchandifes  to  a  fo-  j 
reign  country,  the  exchange  will  be  low,  though  fpecie  be 
fcarce. 

The  exchange  of  all  places  conftantly  tends  to  a  certain  pro¬ 
portion,  and  that  in  the  very  nature  of  things.  If  the  courfe  ) 
of  exchange  from  Ireland  to  England  is  below  par,  that  of  j 
Ireland  to  Holland  will  be  ftill  lower;  that  is,  in  a  com- -i 
pound  ratio  of  that  of  Ireland  to  England,  and  that  of  Eng¬ 
land  to  Holland  :  for  a  Dutch  merchant,  who  can  have  his, 
fpecie  indiretftly  from  Ireland,  by  the  way  of  England,  will 
not  chufe  to  pay  dearer  by  having  it  the  diredt  way. 

This,  we  fay,  ought  naturally  to  be  the  cafe  ;  but,  however, 
it  is  not  exa£Hy  fo  ;  there  are  always  circumftances  which 
vary  thefe  things  ;  and  the  different  profit  of  drawing  by  one 
place,  or  of  drawing  by  another,  conftltutes  the  particular 
art  and  dexterity  ol  the  foreign  bankers,  the  nature  of  which 
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I  have  already  explained,  under  the  article  Arbitration 
or  Exchanges,  and  (hall  illuftrate  the  fame  by  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  examples  more,  under  the  heads  of  all  the  capital 
ftates  and  kingdoms  throughout  Europe.  See  alfo  the  article 
Bankers,  and  the  article  England,  the  latter  part  of 
it. 

When  a  ftate  varies  it’s  fpecie  ;  when  France,  for  inftance, 
gives  the  name  of  fix  livres,  or  two  crowns,  to  what  was  be¬ 
fore  called  three  livres  or  one  crown  ;  this  new  denomination, 
which  adds  nothing  real  to  the  crown,  ought  not  to  procure 
a  Angle  gros  more  from  Holland  by  the  exchange.  The 
French  ought  only  to  have,  for  the  two  new  crowns,  the  fame 
number  of  gros,  which  they  before  received  for  the  old  one. 
If  this  does  not  happen,  it  muft  not  be  imputed  as  an  effect 
of  the  regulation  itfelf,  but  to  the  novelty  and  fuddennefs  of 
the  affair.  The  exchange  adheres  to  what  is  already  efta- 
blifhed,  and  is  not  altered  ’till  after  a  certain  time. 

When  a  ftate,  inftead  of  only  railing  the  fpecie  by  a  law, 
calls  it  in,  in  order  to  diminifh  it’s  fize,  it  frequently  happens 
that,  during  the  time  taken  up  in  it’s  palling  again  through  the 
mint,  there  are  two  kinds  of  money  ;  the  large,  which  is  the 
old,  and  the  ftnall,  which  is  the  new ;  and  as  the  large  is 
cried  down,  as  not  to  be  received  as  money,  and  bills  of  ex¬ 
change  muft  confequently  be  paid  in  the  new,  one  would 
imagine  then  that  the  exchange  fhould  be  regulated  by  the 
new.  If,  for  example,  in  France  the  antient  crown  of  three 
livres,  being  worth  in  Holland  60  gros,  was  reduced  one  half, 
the  new  crown  ought  to  be  valued  only  at  30.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  feems  as  if  the  exchange  ought  to  be  regulated  by 
the  old  coin  ;  becaufe  the  banker,  who  has  fpecie,  and  re¬ 
ceives  bills,  is  obliged  to  carry  the  old  coin  to  the  mint,  in  order 
to  change  it  for  the  new  ;  by  which  he  muft  be  a  lofer.  The 
exchange  then  ought  to  be  fixed  between  the  value  of  the  old 
coin  and  that  of  the  new.  The  value  of  the  old  is  decreafed, 
if  we  may  call  it  fo,  both  becaufe  there  is  already  fome  of  the 
new  in  trade,  and  becaufe  the  foreign  bankers  cannot  keep  up 
to  the  rigour  of  the  law  ;  having  an  intereft  in  letting  loo fe  the 
old  coin  from  their  coffers,  and  being  even  fometimes  forced 
to  make  payments  with  it. 

Again,  the  value  of  the  new  fpecie  muft  rife  ;  becaufe  the 
banker,  having  this,  finds  himfelf  in  a  fituation,  in  which,  as 
we  fhall  prove,  he  will  reap  great  advantage  by  procuring’the 
old.  The  exchange  fhould  then  be  fixed,  as  we  have  faid, 
between  the  old  and  the  new  coin.  For  then  the  bankers 
find  it  for  their  intereft  to  fend  the  old  out  of  the  kingdom  ; 
becaufe,  by  this  means,  they  procure  the  fame  advantage  as 
they  could  receive  from  a  regular  exchange  of  the  old  fpecie, 
that  is  a  great  many  gros  in  Holland,  and,  in  return,  a  regu¬ 
lar  exchange  a  little  lower,  between  the  old  and  the  new 
fpecie,  which  would  bring  many  crowns  to  France. 

Suppofe  that  three  livres  of  the  old  French  crown  yield  by 
the  actual  exchange  45  gros,  and  that,  by  fending  this  fame 
crown  to  Holland,  they  receive  60:  but,  with  a  bill  of  45 
gros,  they  procure  a  crown  of  three  livres  in  France,  which 
being  fent  in  the  old  fpecie  to  Holland,  ftill  yields  60  gros  • 
thus  all  the  old  fpecie  would  be  fent  out  of  the  kingdom,  and 
the  bankers  would  run  away  with  the  whole  profit. 

To  remedy  this,  new  meafures  muft  be  taken.  The  go¬ 
vernment,  which  coined  the  new  fpecie,  would  itfelf  be  ob¬ 
liged  to  fend  great  quantities  of  the  old,  to  the  nation  which 
regulates  the  exchange  $  and,  by  thus  gaining  credit  there, 
raife  the  exchange  pretty  nearly  to  as  many  gros  for  a  crown 
of  three  livres,  as  they  could  receive  for  fending  the  old 
crown  of  three  livres  out  of  the  country  :  we  fay,  to  nearly 
the  fame  j  for,  while  the  profits  are  fmall,  the  bankers  will 
not  be  tempted  to  fend  it  abroad,  becaufe  of  the  expence  of 
carriage,  and  the  danger  of  confi (cations. 

It  is  fit  that  we  fhould  give  a  very  clear  idea  of  this.  Mon- 
fieur  Bernard,  or  any  other  banker  in  France,  employed  by 
the  ftate,  propofes  bills  upon  Holland,  and  gives  them  at  one, 
two,  or  three  gros  higher  than  the  aftua!  exchange  ;  he  has 
made  a  provifion,  in  a  foreign  country,  by  means  of  the  old 
fpecie,  which  he  has  continually  been  fending  thither  ;  and 
thus  he  has  railed  the  exchange  to  the  point  we  have  juft 
mentioned.  In  the  mean  time,  by  difpofing  of  his  bills,  he 
feizes  on  all  the  new  fpecie,  and  obliges  the  other  bankers, 
Who  have  payments  to  make,  to  carry  their  old  fpecie  to  the 
mint ;  and,  as  he  infenfibly  obtains  all  the  fpecie,  he  obliges 
the  other  bankers  to  give  him  bills  of  exchange  at  a  very  high 
price.  By  this  means  he  profits  in  the  end,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  for  the  lofs  he  fuftained  at  the  beginning. 

It  is  evident,  that,  during  thefe  tranfaftions,  the  ftate  muft  be 
m  a  dangerous  crifis.  Specie  muft  become  extremely  fcarce, 

I.  Becaufe  much  the  greateft  part  is  cried  down.  2.  Becaufe 
a  part  will  be  fent  into  foreign  countries.  3.  Becaufe  every 
one  will  lay  it  up,  as  not  being  willing  to  give  that  profit  to 
the  prince,  which  he  hopes  to  receive  himfelf.  It  is  dan¬ 
gerous  to  do  it  flowly  ;  and  dangerous  alfo,’ to  do  it  too  pre- 
cipitately.  If  the  fuppofed  gain  be  immoderate,  the  incon¬ 
veniences  increafe  in  proportion. 

From  what  has  ben  faid,  we  fee,  that,  when  the  exchange  is 
lower  than  the  fpecie,  a  profit  may  be  made  by  fending  it 
abroad  ;  for  the  fame  reafon,  when  it  is  higher  than  the 
ipecie,  there  is  a  profit  in  caufing  it  to  return. 
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But  there  is  a  cafe  in  which  profit  may  be  made  by  fending 
the  fpecie  out  of  the  kingdom,  when  the  exchange  is  at  par  j 
that  is,  by  fending  it  into  a  foreign  country  to  be  coined  over 

a^finf  ^Cn  ^  re^urns’  an  advantage  may  be  made  of  it, 
whether  it  be  circulated  in  the  country,  or  paid  for  foreign 

Suppofe  a  company  has  been  erecfted  in  a  ftate,  with  a  prodi¬ 
gious  ftock,  and  this  ftock  has  a  few  months  been  raifed  20 
or  25  times  above  the  original  purchafe  :  fuppofe  again,  the 
fame  ftate  eftablifhed  a  bank,  whofe  bills  were  to  perform  the 
office  of  fpecie,  while  the  numerary  value  of  thefe  bills  was 
prodigious,  in  order  to  anfwer  to  the  numerary  value  of  the 
flocks  (this  was  Mr  Law’s  fyftem  in  France)  it  would  follow, 
from  the  nature  of  things,  that  the  flocks  and  thefe  bills 
would  vanifh  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  arofe.  Stocks  can¬ 
not  be  fuddenly  raifed  20  or  25  times  above  their  original 
value,  without  giving  a  number  of  people  the  means  of  pro¬ 
curing  immenfe  riches  in  paper  :  every  one  would  feek  to  fe- 
cure  his  fortune,  and  as  the  exchange  offers  the  moft  eafy  way 
of  it  from  home,  or  conveying  it  whither  one  pleafes, 
people  would  inceffantly  remit  a  part  of  their  effe&s  to  the 
nation  that  regulates  the  exchange.  A  projed  for  making 
continual  remittances  into  a  foreign  country,  muft  lower  the 
exchange. 

Let  us  fuppofe,  that  at  the  time  of  Mr  Law’s  fyftem  in 
France,  in  proportion  to  theftandard  and  weight  of  the  filver 
coin,  the  exchange  was  fixed  at  44  gros  Dutch,  to  the  French 
crown  ;  when  a  vaft  quantity  of  paper  became  money,  they 
were  unwilling  to  give  more  than  39  gfos  for  a  crown,  and 
afterwards  38,  37,  &c.  This  proceeded  fo  far,  that  after  a 
while  they  would  give  but  8  gros,  and  at  laft  there  was  no  ex¬ 
change  at  all. 

The  exchange  ought,  in  this  cafe,  to  have  regulated  the  pro¬ 
portion  between  the  fpecie  and  the  paper  of  France.  It  is 
fuppofed,  that,  by  the  weight  and  ftandard  of  the  filver,  the 
crown  of  three  livres  in  filver  was  worth  40  gros,  and  that, 
the  exchange  being  made  in  paper,  the  crown  of  three  livres 
in  paper  was  worth  only  8  gros,  the  difference  was  The 
crown  of  three  livres  in  paper  was  then  worth  fiefs  than 
the  crown  of  3  livres  in  filver. 

Although  it  could  be  proved,  that  the  courfe  of  exchange 
alone  is  not  the  infallible  criterion*,  whereby  to  judge  occa- 
fionally  of  the  particular  Ballance  of  Trade,  only  be¬ 
tween  one  country  and  another;  yet  it  is,  perhaps,  ihe  moft 
certain  chara&eriftic,  whereby  to  judge  of  the  ballance  of 
money-tranfaftions  in  general  between  nation  and  nation  ; 
and  that  is  the  fame  thing  in  effedt ;  commercial  trans¬ 
actions  being  comprehended  in  all  money-tranfadlions,  let 
them  be  upon  whatever  accidental  or  temporary  account  they 
will. 

*  How  far  the  price  of  exchange  may  be  helpful  to  give  us 
an  iniight  into  the  ftate  of  trade  between  one  nation  and 
another.  Seethe  article  Ballance  of  Trade,  and  Bri¬ 
tain,  i.  e.  [Great-Britain.] 

But  if  the  nature  and  courfes  of  exchange  be  confidered  only 
as  one  auxiliary  medium  of  reafoning,  in  conjunction  with 
other  effential  confiderations,  in  order  to  make  a  true  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  ftate  of  money -concerns  between  nations,  and 
where  the  ballance  of  the  account  lies,  it  well  deferves  the 
ftudy  of  the  rulers  of  a  trading  kingdom  :  and  therefore  it  may 
be  occafionally  of  important  utility,  to  view  this  topic  in  every 
light,  wherein  it  may,  and  has  been  ufefully  confidered. 

Exchange  has  been  fhortly  defined  by  fome,  to  be  nothing 
but  a  compenfation  of  value  from  one  country  to  another. 

II. 

If  our  commerce  and  difburfements  in  foreign  countries  are 
equal  to  their  commerce  and  difburfements  in  ours,  the  com¬ 
penfation  is  equal  ;  in  which  cafe  the  ballance  of  that  trade, 
and  money  difburfements,  are  faid  to  be  equal,  and  the  ex¬ 
change  at  par  ;  that  is  to  fay,  one  who  gives  money  in  the 
one  country  fhall  receive  as  much  from  the  other  in  weight 
and  ftandard.  Thus,  if  the  Frenchman  for  each  of  his  crowns 
that  are  now  current  for  three  livres,  which  he  gives  at  Paris 
in  new  fpecie,  receives  54*-|  gros,  current  money,  or  52 
gros  of  bank  money,  in  Holland,  and  29  d.  -Anj9o  fterling  of 
London  ;  and  if  the  Hollander,  for  his  54  ^  gros,  current 
money,  or  for  his  52  gros  of  bank  money,  receives  a  crown 
of  three  livres  at  Paris,  then  they  both  receive  precifely  as 
much  as  they  give  ;  if  they  receive  more,  they  gain  ;  if  lefs 
they  lofe. 

Remarks. 

Two  forts  of  money  are,  as  it  were,  the  foul  and  mover  of 
commerce,  the  one  real,  and  the  other  ideal.  The  real 
money  confifts  of  gold  and  filver;  it  was  introduced  for  the 
facility  of  commerce;  it  made  fate  fucceed  to  barter,  by  be¬ 
coming  the  price  and  meafure  of  whatever  enters  into  com¬ 
merce  among  men.  But,  as  the  incumbrance  and  difficulty 
of  tranfporting  thefe  fpecies  was  ftill  an  impediment  to  com¬ 
merce,  recouife  was  had  to  letters,  or  bills  of  exchange, 
from  one  country  or  place  upon  another  ;  and,  in  order°to 
make  the  negociations  and  computations  the  eafier,  money 
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of  account,  or  exchange,  was  imagined,  as  pounds,  {hillings, 
and  pence  fterling,  inEngland  ;  livres,  fols,  and  crowns  in 
France  ;  deniers,  fols,  and  livres  de  gros,  in  Holland,  Sic. 
This  laft  fort  of  imaginary,  or  ideal  money,  which  confifts 
in  a  certain  number  of  pieces  of  real  money,  may  be  called 
political  money. 

Thefe  two  forts  of  money  furnifti  two  forts  of  comparifons, 
equalities,  or  proportions  ;  I.  Between  the  weight,  ftandard, 
and  value  of  the  real  monies  of  one  country,  and  the  weight, 
ftandard,  and  value  of  the  real  monies  of  another  country  : 
this  fort  of  equality  we  {hall  call  the  real  par. 

The  real  par,  or  that  exaft  equality  between  the  current 
monies,  is  the  moft  effential  point,  and  yet  the  leaft 
known,  in  the  commerce  of  exchange  :  it  is,  likewife,  the 
moft  fixed  point  whence  we  can  fet  out  ;  for  the  weight  and 
ftandard  of  coins  are  every-where  more  fteady  than  their  nu¬ 
merical  value. 

The  fecond  equality  which  we  are  to  confider,  is  between 
the  monies  of  exchange  of  one  country  and  thofe  of  ano¬ 
ther,  which  admit  of  frequent  variations  as  to  the  quantity 
of  the  one  which  muft  be  given  to  equal  the  other.  Thefe 
variations,  which  proceed  from  the  arbitrary  value  which  fo- 
vereigns  affix  to  the  real  money  in  their  dominions,  and  from 
the  plenty  or  fcarcity  of  bills  of  exchange  of  one  place  upon 
another,  make  precifely  what  we  call  exchanges.  Their 
equality  confifts  in  finding  the  proportion  of  one  exchange  to 
two  or  more  exchanges  given  :  that  is  what  we  (hall  call  the 
political  par.  \ 

This  par  is,  therefore,  an  exaft  equality  between  the  values 
of  exchange  of  different  markets,  compared  with  one  ano¬ 
ther  ;  it  is  what  ought  to  be  confidered  by  the  trader  as  a 
moft  important  objedt  of  his  ftudy*.  He  ought  to  trace  out 
the  difference  of  thefe  exchanges,  make  exadt  and  frequent 
comparifons  of  them,  examine  every  day  what  is  the  refult 
of  the  changes  laid  together.  It  is  from  this  nice  and  par¬ 
ticular  examination  that  he  difeovers  the  paths  that  he  ought 
to  purfue,  and  the  circuits  which  he  may,  or  which  he  ought 
to  make,  from  place  to  place,  that  he  may  be  capable  of  im¬ 
proving  every  advantage  which  offers  to  him  from  each  ex¬ 
change  in  particular,  and  to  (hun  making  remittances  di- 
redlly  upon  any  trading  city  whofe  exchange  fhall  not  appear 
favourable  to  him. 

*  For  the  reafons  hereof  fee  the  article  Arbitration  of  Ex¬ 
changes,  and  the  article  England,  in  the  latter  part  of  it. 
See  alfo  the  articles  France,  Holland,  and  all  the  chief 
trading  Hates  in  Europe,  under  their  refpedtive  denomina¬ 
tions. 

Here  then  offer  to  our  confideration  two  forts  of  parities, 
which  muft  not  be  confounded,  the  Real  Par,  and  the 
Political  Par.  No  body  has  hitherto  treated  at  all  fatif- 
fadtorily  of  the  real  par  :  in  order,  therefore,  to  do  that, 
in  a  manner  the  moft  accurate  and  ufeful,  we  muft  be  per¬ 
fectly  acquainted  with  the  weights,  ftandards,  and  values  of 
all  the  real  coins  of  every  ftate  in  Europe.  We  muft  be  above 
the  difficulty  cf  calculations  which  this  delicate  fubjeCt  re¬ 
quires,  fo  that  none  of  them  may  give  any  obftruCtion  to  our 
profitable  views  and  fpeculations. 

It  is  neceffary  likewife  for  us  to  know,  and  that  with  the  ut- 
niofl  precifion,  the  moft  exaCt  proportion  that  is  poffible  be¬ 
tween  the  weights  with  which  gold  and  filver  are  weighed  in 
our  own  country,  and  thofe  with  which  they  are  weighed  in 
all  others ;  for,  upon  our  exaCt  knowlege  of  the  proportion 
between  all  thofe  different  weights,  the  comparifon  of  the 
money  of  one  ftate  with  that  of  another  abfolutely  depends. 

In  the  ordinary  books  of  commerce,  or  of  foreign  exchange, 
made  up  by  arithmeticians,  we  find  the  proportions  of  weights 
and  meafures;  but  there  are  proportions  between  the  weights 
with  which  merchandizes  are  weighed  only,  and  thefe  are 
commonly  inaccurately  given  :  befides  that  thefe  weights  are 
not  every-where  the  fame  with  which  gold  and  filver  are 
weighed,  the  importance  of  thofe  metals  requires  much  more 
exaCtnefs  and  precifion  than  is  either  required,  or  really  be- 
ftowed,  on  merchandizes  in  general  :  thus  one  who  was  to 
follow  thofe  proportions  would  be  egregioufly  miftaken. 

As  to  the  manner  of  finding  the  Real  Par  between  the 
real  coins  of  two  ftates,  or  t!  *  Political  Par  between 
the  money  of  exchange  of  twTo  or  more  ftates,  we  (hall  give 
prefently  a  general  formulary,  by  the  proper  application  where¬ 
of  all  thofe  parities  may  be  difeovered  ;  it  fuppofes  an  exaCt 
knowlege  of  all  the  real  coins,  of  their  weights,  ftandards, 
and  values  in  every  ftate. 

III. 

If  a  ration  fupplies  us  with  more  than  it  takes  from  us,  or 
if  we  difburfe  more  money  therein  than  fuch  ftate  does  among 
us,  we  muft  neceffarily  pay  that  overplus,  which  is  the  bal- 
lance  of  trade  and  all  money  tranfaCtions  between  the  two 
nations*  either  in  money  or  bullion. 

In  order  to  pay  that  baliance  due  to  the  foreign  country,  the 
demand  for  their  money,  or  for  their  bills  of  exchange,  be¬ 
comes  greater  among  us  than  their  quantity  :  this  is  what 
raifes  their  price,  and  lowers  the  exchange  below  par*,  be- 
caufe,  in  that  cafe,  the  Dutch  give  to  the  French,  we  will 
fuppofe,  left,  than  54  gros  of  current  money,  or  than  52 
gros  of  bank  money,  and  the  Englifh  lefs  than  29^30  pence 
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fterling,  for  the  French  exchange  crown.  In  that  cafe  the 
French  receive  lefs,  or  they  give  more  money  than  they  have 
received  ;  which  makes  the  price  of  exchange  difadvantageous 
to  France  ;  it  falls  below  par,  or  it’s  true  value.  Thus  ex¬ 
change  has  become  a  traffic  ;  and  this  difference  of  the  par  to 
what  is  given,  makes  the  courfe  of  exchange.  In  the  ex¬ 
ample  before  us,  it  {hews  that  France  is  indebted  to  her  fo¬ 
reign  neighbour,  and,  confequently,  that  the  commerce 
which  is  carried  on  with  that  nation  is  burdenfome  and  ex- 
penfive  to  her. 

*  We  fay  the  exchange  is  lowered,  when  it  falls  below  par  ; 
many  people  fay  it  rifes,  becaufe  they  mean,  in  the  prefent 
cafe,  that  a  greater  quantity  of  French  livres,  or  crowns, 
are  to  be  given  for  a  certain  quantity  of  foreign  money. 

In  like  manner,  every  time  that  France  {hall  fupply  a  foreign 
country  with  more  than  it  receives  from  thence,  that  country 
will  be  indebted  to  France,  and  the  exchange  will  be  to  the 
difadvantage  of  France  ;  becaufe  the  need  which  that  country 
will  have  of  French  bills  of  exchange,  in  order  to  pay  that 
baliance,  will  increafe  it’s  demand  for  fuch  bills  of  exchange  ; 
and,  in  that  cafe,  they  will  be  obliged  to  give  France  more 
than  they  really  owe  them,  which  makes  the  exchange  to 
rife  above  par;  becaufe,  for  the  French  exchange  crown,  the 
Dutch  give  the  French  more  than  54  gros  current  money, 
or  more  than  52  gros  of  bank  money,  and  the  Engl ifh  more 
than  29tWo  pence  fterling  :  in  that  cafe  the  exchange  is  to 
the  advantage  of  France. 

According  to  thefe  principles,  the  exchange,  which  is  above 
par,  is  advantageous  to  France,  and  {hews  that  the  trade 
and  money  tranfaCtions  which  they  carry  on  with  Holland, 
is  favourable  to  them,  fince  the  baliance  is  on  their  fide. 

And  the  exchange  which  is  below  par  is  difadvantageous  to 
France,  and  fliews  that  their  trade  is  burdenfome  and  expen- 
five  to  that  nation,  fince  they  are  indebted  to  the  foreigners : 
whence  the  following  conclufions  feem  natuial  enoqgh  .to.be 
drawn  in  the  general. 

1.  That  exchange  ftiews  which  of  two  nations  is  owing  the 
other,  and,  confequently,  that  it  is  the  true  barometer  of 
commerce  and  money-difburfements  between  them. 

2.  That  the  nation  which  is  indebted  has  the  difad  vantage,  in 
commerce  and  money-difburfements,  and  that  the  one  to 
which  a  baliance  is  owing  has  the  advantage. 

And,  3.  That  the  advantageous  commerce,  &c.  neceffarily 
draws  fpecie,  or  bullion,  into  the  ftate  which  has  the  advan¬ 
tage,  or  to  which  the  baliance  is  owing ;  and  that  they  are 
exported  out  of  the  ftate  which  has  the  difadvantage,  or  which 
is  indebted. 

There  are,  however,  cafes  which  may  occafion  fome  excep¬ 
tion  to  this  rule.  There  happen,  at  fome  particular  times, 
extraordinary  movements  in  the  courfe  of  exchange.  Tho.fe 
which  are  owing  to  fome  particular  turn  of  trade,  are  feldom 
of  any  continuance,  nor  confiderably  felt  by  traders things 
fpeedily  return  into  their  natural  fituation,  and  the  baliance 
leans  fometimes  to  one  fide,  fometimes  to  another  ;  but  it  is 
quite  otherwife,  when  thofe  movements  are  occafioned  by 
caufes  .that  are  fuperior  to,  and  independent  of,  commerce* 

For  example,  a  recoinage  of  money,  which  brings  too  much 
advantage  to  a  prince,  and,  confequently,  too  much  lofs  to 
his  fubjeCts,  a  chamber  of  juftice,  a  vifa  in  foreign  nations, 
induce  people  to  fend  their  money  abroad,  in  order  to  fave  a 
part  of  their  lofs ;  for,  in  thefe  cafes,  though  a  nation  may 
not  be  debtors,  the  exchange  will  fall  at  once. 

It  is  the  fame  cafe  when  a  ftate,  for  fome  political  confidera¬ 
tion,  is  obliged  to  pay  great  fums  in  foreign  countries,  with¬ 
out  having  received  a  compenfation  ;  then  that  export  is  the 
fall  of  exchange,  as  is  the  cafe  between  England  and  Holland, 
when  money  is  remitted  to  pay  armies  uppn  the  continent, 
or  large  fubfidies  to  foreign  princes,  through  the  medium  pf  i 
Holland,  or  for  the  payment  of  intereft  of  fuch  part  of  our 
national  debts  as  are  due  to  the  Dutch,  or  others  which  paE 
through  Dutch  hands,  &c.  and  falls  of  the  exchange  which  ,  j 
are  occafioned  by  thefe  caufes,  are  generally  of  longer  coQ- 
tinuance  than  thofe  occafioned  in  the  way  pf  mere  commerce.  J 
In  fuch  cafes,  before  engaging  in  exchange,  it  ought  to  be  }j 
nicely  ftudied,  and  narrowly  examined  ;  and,  if  it  be  found  ;  j 

not  capable  of  affording  fome  profitable  returns,  it  i.s  much  J 

better  to  tranfport  money  in  kind  than  to  ruin  or  prejudice  jj 
trade. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  feems  that  they  who  attentively  confi4er  j 
the  daily  courfe  of  exchange,  by  obferving  which  of  two  na-  j] 

tions  is  indebted  to  the  other,  or  which  has  the  advantage  or  j 

difadvantage  in  trade  and  money  difburfements,  will,  alfo  jj 

difeern  what  is  moft  eligible  to  be  done  for  the  fupporting  that 
exchange,  or  for  the  benefiting  trade.  This  method  of  know'-  I 
ing  the  baliance  of  trade  and  money  negociations  between  .  j 
nations,  is  infinitely  more  certain  and  expeditious  than  that  J 

of  examining  the  import  and  export  of  merchandize;  for  I 

this  enables  the  legiflature  daily  to  take  fuch  meafures,  as 
may  either  maintain  and  preferve  the  advantage,  if  we  have 
it,  or  recover  it,  if  we  have  it  not  :  whereas  that  which  re- 
fults  from  the  examination  of  commodities  which  are  im¬ 
ported  or  exported,  can  only  be  known  a  long  time  after  ; 
and  then  it  is  out  of  time  frequently  to  put  thofe  meafures  in  ;l 

execution 
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execution  which  may  be  requifite:  perhaps  it  is  neceffary  to 
make  ufe  of  both  the  one  and  the  other.  See  the  articles 
Exportation  and  Importation. 

A  very  ingenious  French  author,  who  unities  his  work  Ke- 
fle&ions  politique  fur  les  finances  &  les  commerce  de  France, 
applying  his  fkill  in  the  foreign  exchange  to  difcover  how 
detrimental  to  France  were  thofe  rifes  and  falls  of  money 
which  they  formerly  praftifed,  and  what  effeas  they  had  up¬ 
on  trade :  we  apprehend  his  argument  may  deferve  our  at¬ 
tention,  becaufe  it  opens  a  new  fcene  of  reafoning  to  thofe 
who  have  never  confidered  things  in  the  fame  light.  The 
period  from  which  he  reckons,  is  from  the  general  recoinage 
of  the  money,  which  was  made  by  virtue  of  the  edia  of 
May,  1709,  to  the  month  of  April,  1717,  when  the  bank 
notes  commenced,  palling  over  the  period  of  Mr  Law  s 
fcheme,  and  refumes  his  enquiry  at  the  new  coinage  of  the 
fpecie,  by  the  edia  of  Auguft,  1723,  and  carries  the  fame 
down  to  the  end  of  the  year  1734*  In  thefe  two  intervals 
of  time,  he  fhews  what  effeas  both  the  rifing  and  falling  of 
the  money  in  France  had  upon  exchange,  and  confequently 
upon  the  trade  of  that  nation. 

The  ftate  of  money  and  exchange  in  France,  in  1709,  be¬ 
fore  and  at  the  end  of  the  recoinage. 

The  quantity  of  gold  and  filvef  bullion,  and,  among  others, 
of  piaftres,  which  came  into  the  ports  of  France  by  their 
maritime  trade,  was  what  occafioned  the  recoinage,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  edia  of  April  1709,  of  lewidors  of  32  to  the  mark, 
fixed  at  16  livres  10  fols,  and  of  crowns  of  eight  to  the  mark, 
at  four  livres  eight  fols. 

Before  the  edia,  the  current  money  confided  of  lewidors  of 
36  -5  to  the  mark,  and  of  crowns  of  nine  to  the  mark.  The 
arret  of  council,  dated  November  20,  regiftered  December 
10,  1708,  fixes  this  old  lewidor,  againft  the  iff  of  January, 
1709,  at  12  livres  15  fols  each,  and  the  crown  at  three  livres 
eight  fols.  The  proportion  between  gold  and  filver  was  then 
15  to  one;  and,  by  the  rates  which  the  edia  of  April  fets 
upon  the  new  pieces  of  money  which  it  orders  to  be  coined, 
this  proportion  is  ftill  15  to  one.  But  the  refolution  of  this 
edia  did  not  long  continue;  the  multiplicity  of  reformations 
and  coinages  of  more  money  having  produced  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  a  great  number  of  pieces  of  different  ftandards,  it  was 
thought  of  confequence  to  remedy  the  fame  by  a  new  coin¬ 
age,  which  was  appointed  by  the  edia  of  May,  I7°9»  *e“ 
giftered  the  14th. 

This  edia  ordains,  that  the  lewidores  coined  by  virtue  of  the 
edia  of  April  preceding,  of  32  to  the  mark,  lhall  pafs  for  20 
livres,  inftead  of  16,  10  fols,  and  the  crowns  of  eight  to  the 
mark  for  five  livres,  inftead  of  four  livres  eight  fols. 

This  changed  the  regular  proportion  between  gold  and  filver, 
which  was  15,  into  16  ;  which  raifed  the  price  of  gold,  and 
lowered  that  of  filver. 

The  new  fpecie,  which  were  ordered  to  be  coined  by  this 
edia  of  May,  were  lewidores  of  30  to  the  mark,  weighing 
more  than  the  preceding  ones,  and  yet  fixed  only  at  20  livres ; 
and  crowns  of  eight  to  the  mark,  eftimated  at  five  livres.  The 
effba  of  which  was,  to  lower  the  proportion  of  gold  a  fif¬ 
teenth,  and  reftore  the  proportion  of  15  to  one  between  gold 
and  filver,  which  the  railing  the  fpecie  by  the  edia  of  April 
had  changed.  See  the  article  Co  1  n. 

Thefe  numerical  values  of  the  lewidor  at  20  livres,  and  of 
the  crown  at  five  livres,  continued  all  the  reft  of  that  year 
1709,  and  during  the  following  years  1710,  1711,  1712,10 
the  firft  day  of  December,  1713:  thus  they  were  fixed  and 
conftant  for  upwards  of  four  years  and  a  half. 

On  the  28th  of  January  1709,  the  exchange  of  Paris  upon 
Amfterdam  was  at  87  gros  for  our  crown  of  exchange,  which 
is  always  three  French  livres;  and  on  the  1  ft  of  February, 
it  was  at  88,  and  the  French  crown  of  9  to  the  mark  palled 
for  three  livres  eight  fols. 

This  is  the  ftate  which  our  monies  and  exchange  were  in  at 
the  beginning  of  1709:  the  queftion  is,  whether  this  ex¬ 
change  was  advantageous  to  France,  or  the  contrary?  In 
order  to  find  out  this,  we  muft  know  what  was  the  real  par 
of  our  crown  of  exchange  at  that  time,  againft  the  gros  in 
Holland,  with  refpeft  to  the  ftandard,  weight,  and  numeri¬ 
cal  value  of  the  coins  which  were  current  in  France  and  Hol¬ 
land,  in  January  and  February  1709.  This  is  what  the  fo- 
lution  of  the  following  problem  will  give  us  with  the  utmoft 
exa&nefs. 

The  crowns  which  were  current  in  France  were  at  10  penny¬ 
weights  22  grains  of  ftandard,  at  the  rate  of  nine  to  the  mark, 
and  paffed  for  three  livres  eight  fols  a  piece. 

The  crowns  or  rixdoliars  of  ftandard  Holland,  at  10  pen¬ 
nyweights  five  grains  of  fiver,  at  the  rate  of  8  t8s  to  the 
mark,  paffed  for  100  gros  of  current  money,  or  96  of  bank 
money. 

What  was  the  par  of  the  French  crown  of  exchange,  which 
is  always  three  livres,  againft  gros,  according  to  thefe  two 
hypothefes  ? 


The  firft  calculation,  for  the 
current  money, 
x  deniers  =  3  livres. 

3  4  livres  =  1  crown. 

1 2  crowns  =  10  \'E  Hand. 

9  —  1  mark. 

1  mark  =  8  r. 
io*s+r.  =  12  ftand. 


The  fiecond  calculation  fot  the 
bank  money, 
x  deniers  =  3  livres. 

3  4  livres  =  1  crown. 

12  crowns  =  1  44  ftand. 
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1  mark 


=  1  mark. 
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1 

X=  844 
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ION. 

For  the  reafion  of  thefe  operations,  fee  the  article  Arbitra¬ 
tion  of  Exchanges,  alfo  that  of  England,  the  latter 
part  -of  it. 

According  to  the  firft  calculation  above,  the  par  required 
Was  84  *  gros  current  money,  fuppofing,  as  all  who  have 
treated  of  foreign  exchange  do,  that  the  rixdollar  is  taken,  at 
the  bank  of  Amfterdam,  only  for  48  fols,  or  96  gros,  of 
bank  money  ;  and,  by  the  ftatutes  of  that  city  for  exchange, 
made  the  nth  of  December,  1643,  part  3.  b.  I.  tit.  8  and 
9.  all  bills  of  exchange,  to  the  fum  of  300  florins,  and  up¬ 
wards,  muft  be  paid  in  bank  money,  under  pain  of  forfeit¬ 
ing  25  florins,  and  of  holding  the  payment  invalid,  what¬ 
ever  condition,  claufes,  and  ftipulations  they  may  contain, 
or  may  be  inferted  into  them  by  the  accepter ;  we  muft  have 
recourfe  to  the  par  in  gros  of  bank  money,  which  was  844, 
according  to  the  fecond  preceding  calculation.  This  par  of 
bank  money  is  what  we  lhall  follow  on  the  prefent  occa- 
fion. 


Examination  of  the  French  courfe  of  exchange,  from  the  ift 
of  January,  1709,  to  the  end  of  September,  1713. 

According  to  the  foregoing  calculations,  he  who  gave  three 
livres  at  Paris,  and  who  received  88  *  gros  of  current  Dutch 
money,  or  84  4  gros  of  bank  money,  received  weight  for 
weight,  and  ftandard  for  ftandard,  precifely  as  much  as  he 
gave  if  he  received  more,  he  was  a  gainer  ;  if  lefs,  he  was  a 
lofer. 

In  January  1709,  the  exchange  was  at  87  gros,  and,  on  the 
ift  of  February,  at  88  ;  that  is  to  fay,  24  and  3  1  gros 
above  the  par  84  4  of  bank  money  :  that  was  from  2  4e  to  3 -fife 
percent,  which  the  French  received  more  than  they  gave: 
which  fhews  that  the  trade  then  carried  on  by  the  French  was 
to  their  advantage  from  2  iVs  to  3  to3©  per  cent,  bank  money. 

The  effect  of  lowering  the  fpecie  in  France. 

The  arret  of  council,  dated  February  19,  1709*  regiftered 
the  4th  of  March,  and  publifhed  the  26th,  reduces  the  old 
lewidor  to  12  livres  10  fols,  and  the  old  crown  to  three  livres 
feven  fols ;  this  is  a  fall  of  five  fols  per  lewis,  and  of  one  fol 
per  crown. 

On  the  8th  of  March  the  exchange  was  at  85  gros  ;  and,  as 
this  fall  of  the  coin  brought  the  par  to  86  gros  bank  money, 
the  exchange  was  one  gros  below  it,  and  to  the  difadvantage 
of  France  1  ~iz  per  cent.  Thus  this  fall  made  France  lofe  not 
only  the  advantage  which  they  had  before,  from  2  tVs  to  3 
?%  per  cent,  but  alfo  1  t7?  per  cent,  more,  which  makes  a 
difference  in  prejudice  to  France  between  4  and  5  per  cent. 
The  edia  of  April,  regiftered  the  22d,  in  confequence  of 
which  there  was  a  new  coinage  of  lewidors,  of  32  to  the 
mark,  and  of  crowns,  of  9  to  the  mark,  gives  thefe  pieces 
the  fame  currency  with  thofe  that  were  coured  by  virtue  of 
the  arret  of  February  19  ;  but  it  fixes  the  mark  of  thofe 
crowns  carried  to  the  mint  at  32  livres  10  fols.  This  was 
as  if  they  had  been  received  upon  the  foot  of  3  livres,  12 
fols,  2  4  deniers  each,  which  produced  a  rife  of  5  fols  per 
crown;  but  the  execution  of  this  edia  was  of  no  great  ex¬ 
tent  ;  it  was  interrupted  by  that  of  May  following.  Thus 
the  current  value  of  thefe  fpecies,  according  to  the  arret  of 
February  19,  publiftied  the  26th  of  May,  ftill  took  place, 
and  confequently,  the  par  was  86  in  bank  money. 

On  April  25,  1709,  the  exchange  was  at  84  gros  :  it  was, 
therefore,  a  gros  below  par,  which  ftill  cauled  a  lofs  to  France 
of  2  4|  per  cent. 


The 


Anno  1710. 

wcVcried^otn  °fthevUary’  ^  ^  *710,  the  old  pieces 
the  arrets  of  hi'  ma;  7  >  6  no.  on§er  current  by  virtue  of 

7  and  28,  i7Cq°-  they  w  COUn,Clls  of  ftate’  dated  December 
in  payment  of  ?h'e  kfc  °0  7  in  the  offi«s,  and 

ibis  the  lewidor,  and °of  3  f  of  ‘3  ,lvr«  >0 

mean  time,  thefe  fame  arrets  order3.h=  f^nTgold  and 
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The  edift  of  May  following,  regiftered  the  14th,  and  pub- 
Jiflaed  the  18th  in  the  morning,  orders  this  crown  of  9  to 
the  mark  to  be  received  in  the  offices  and  royal  receipts,  at  the 
rate  of  3  livres  10  fols,  and  the  mark  in  the  mints  at  32  livres 
iofols.  J 

The  rife  of  gold  in  proportion  of  |,  and  of  filvcr  j. 

This  edt&  orders  a  new  coinage  of  lewidors,  of  30  to  the  mark, 

rTrlr  ?JT\?nd  °/ CrOWnS  °f  8  t0  the  mark>  at5  hvres. 
}  V"  d°r  r  32  t0  the  mark>  which  ^  at  16 

c  c°  S’ ,to  20  hvres,  or  the  new  lewidor;  and  the 
crown  of  8  to  the  mark  to  5  livres ;  inftead  of  4  livres  8  fols ; 

thZCvy  U  advanced  the  Pnce  of  the  mark  of  coined  gold  to 
640  livres,  and  that  offilver  to  40  livres  ;  and,  by  fixing  the 
mark  pf  the  old  lewidors  at  487  livres  10  fols,  it  leaves  be¬ 
tween  t  e  old  gold  and  the  new  a  difference  of  152  livres  10 
lois,  or  of  31  y7  per  cent,  and,  between  the  old  filver  and 

cent112^’  3  d‘fference  of  7  livres  10  Dls,  or  of  23  -j  per 

rhefe  two  differences  are  not  equal,  as  they  ought  to  have 
oeen ;  and  this  inequality  was  a  diforder  in  the  numerical  va- 
ue  affixed  to  thofe  fpecies.  This  great  difproportion  between 
the  price  of  thofe  old  fpecies  and  that  of  the  new,  is  an  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  general  rule  refulting  from  the  principles  before 
Jam  down  ;  which  difference  mult  needs  have  occafioned  the 
old  fpecies  to  be  fought  after,  and  tranfported  into  foreign 
countries  ;  whence,  after  having  melted  them  down,  and 
recoined  them  into  new  ones,  they  were  returned  to  France 
which  always  makes  the  exchange  fall  to  their  difadvantage  ; 
and,  in  that  cafe,  foreigners  gain  thereby  a  good  part  of  the 
{.rdu  wh.ch  would  have  fallen  ,o  the  king.  STJ  is  a  real 
lofs  to  the  ftate  ;  which  muft  be  underftood  in  the  fequel 
every  time  we  have  occafion  to  ufe  the  fame  reafoning.  4  ’ 

t  is  true,  the  edift  of  May,  by  fixing  at  20  livres  the  new 
lewidors  of  30  to  the  mark,  which  it  orders  to  be  coined,  re- 
duces  the  mark  of  thefe  new  lewidores  to  600  livres ;  which 
reftored  the  proportion  of  15  to  1  between  gold  and  filver, 
an  left  between  the  old  gold  and  the  new,  only  a  difference 
of  1 12  hvres  10  fols,  or  of  23  per  cent,  as  is  that  of  Z 

isfaffrom  r  ‘f*  ^  e^ualling  this  pernicious  difference 

from  taking  it  away :  confequently,  the  diforder  of  a 
heavy  and  light  money  ft, 11  fubfifts? 

cannot;0  l°  apprehend  that  thefe  of  operations 

annot  be  favourable  to  commerce,  and  that  this  rifing  the 

could r  *°n  g°  d^’  and  of  fi|ver|,  neither  was,  nor  poffibly 

Effi?DnPlirVe  armCfnS  °  faV'ng  the  ftate’  as  the  ai“hor  of  the 
Efiai  politique  fur  le  commerce  fays  in  his  book. 

Jhis  edi<3  and  arret  of  May  14,  publifhed  the  20th,  nro- 

r.  "S,  tk  valuf  of  the  old  fpecie  near  to  an  equality  with 
t  at  of  the  new,  by  fettling  the  old  crown  of  9  to  the  r/ark  at 
3  hvres  10  fols  ;  which  reduces  the  par  to  82  1  g™  Lank 
oney.  On  the  25th  of  the  fame  month  of  May,  the  ex¬ 
change  was  at  84  i  gros  :  this  was  2  J  above  par,  ^  c 

tlTne' V°  L  6  Pr°fit  °f  FranCC  2  ^  Per  whichftews 
the  neceffity  there  was  of  raifing  the  old  fpecies,  in  order  to 

proportion  them  to  the  new,  or  to  lower  the  new  ones  tL  ad 
juft  them  to  the  proportion  of  the  old.  ’  ad 

J  he  arret  of  June  4,  1709,  publifhed  the  7tb,  brings  the 
o  d  fpecie  near  to  an  equal  value  with  the  new,  by  fixing  hL 
crown  at  3  hvres  12  fols  ;  but  the  arret  of  the  2ah  of  the 

o  fo"°nT’hPrbli?'rd,,he  1,1  °f  «■««  i.to  Jltae 

Paytnen  ""  'dken  " 

the  arrets  of  December  7  and  28  Jnno  Loo  ^Th^f5  t0 
of™rOf"0ney  WhiCh  f-ourableZthe 

tif  tofJuly>  a,8u6er0S! 

AV  percent.  in  the  fav’our  of  I'ianc  "^ihc’ma'rk'V"^''  + 

crowns  ha/  .T^ZXettiZ 
Piece;  at  this  rate  the  par  was  80  -1-  ermnf h*  l  ' 
and  the  exchange,  during  all  the  reft  "of  that  year  1700°  keLL 

fromTi*  J0'  f3  **  h  kW3k  ,therefore  fli]l  above  par 
France  of  between  7  ^  andT  »  “Sh‘  a<to"'age  >0 

?  *0,  variati;s7.S^eJ^S^rhftandinS 
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filver  bullion,  which  fha.ll  be  carried  to  the  minis  „  •  l. 
mint-bills,  to  be  paid  there  upon  the  foot  of  co8  ]iv  ltbout 
fols  the  mark  of  old  lewidors,  ofSpanifh  pift0k«  an T  u 
leopolds  of  Lorrain;  and  of  33  livres,  18  fols,  4  deniers^he 
mark  of  crowns,  piafters,  and  filver  leopolds  tf  Cra  n 
winch  was  the  fame  thing  as  if  thofe  crowns  had  bee?  Z ’ 
ceived  at  the  mint  upon  the  foot  of  3  livres  ic  fok  „  A  • 
a  piece :  this  is  manifeft.  J  ’  5  f°ls»  4  deni€« 

.  The  ra»fing  of  the  old  fpecie. 

This  rife  of  the  old  fpecie  brings  again  their  rate  near  to  that 
fixed  for  the  new;  it  reduces  their  par  to  76  -SA.  k  u 
money,  the  crown  being  reckoned  at  3  hvres°°ic 
above:  now  the  courfe  of  exchange,  duHng  this  vea/rvr^ 
was  at  thefe  rates,  80,  80  l,  81,  and  8r  *§  rh  J  .  7/  ’ 

4  anTf-r"3  VA  and  4  ‘pir,  and  b“wein 

4.00  and  5  F5S  per  cent,  to  the  advantage  of  France  •  wkirk 

l7L  ffii  ,bt  of  tha“i‘C‘2 

^at  ,s  ft,n  fubfifting  between  the  old  fpecie  and  the  new 
FrencehycaTBirmr  6  ^  bUt  the  king’  and  who^  the 

rrenen  call  Biiloneurs,  or  thofe  who  carry  on  an  illiHf 

rp,  t  The  lowering  of  the  old  fpecie. 

J:t  hf:Tn  °J  °au0ber  7’  17103  reSiftered  inparlia- 
m  !k  h  a  \  and  ln  the  Court  of  mint  the  22d  of  the  fame 
month,  reftored  the  currency  of  the  old  fpecie  upon  the  foot 

of  13  livres  the  lewis,  and  of  2  livres  ro  fnle  *k<» 

Piece,  and  .hemark  of  thofe  cowns  Hv,«  kotls  Z 
is  at  the  rate  of  3  livres  1 2  fols  a  piece.  The  fall  of  ’c  f„ 

rnS^'To  rf°r  ,h£  par  of  the  ^rench  “cta4e  clown 
j  gros  bank  money.  Now  on  the  16th  of  November 

!  J’  CpXeCr  ^  W3S  at-  81  :  this  was  1  i  gros  below  par,  or 

the°old  n  r1"  prejudice  to  France.  The  fuppreffion  of 

and  c  7PCCie  Ct  rance  upon  an  advantage  between  4  -?■ 

ri-5  „?ePen,“  Tv"d  Z  ™ade  France  |'„fc 

6iepefceS„f  a"d  WW  Wat 

IZl1  "  a?j/2-th  N«-  Vh7ld  lieing  reckoned  at 

3  livres  12  fols,  the  par  of  the  crown  of  exchange  was 

r™2SSi  ,o  8ba"k  moT,  thc  excha"8e  <»Sf™ 

France  from  ,  -  Z  “n  P>r’  Whkh  Caufed  a  11)6  “ 

4  i«uu  nuiri  3  log  to  ro  per  cent. 

Palain’  that  the  crying  down  of  thofe  old  fce- 
cies  had  been  advantageous  to  France,  and  that  their  reftora- 
tion,  at  the  rate  fo  difproportioned  to  the  new  a«  th 
the  foot  whereof  the  above  declaration  reftored’them  make? 

ranee  lofe  not  only  the  advantage  they  had  during  the  fop- 
preffion;  bu,  «  lays  the  nation  0^^  a  ptodigfous  dS- 

A  year  paffed  before  the  French  came  to  be  fenfible  of  this 
diforder,  but  at  length  it  was  fenfibly  felt.  As  an  effefttl 

reLLvdyof°rthof  thuCrWaS-a  ne,Ceffity  e‘ther  to  fupprefs  the  ^ur- 
rency  of  thofe  old  fpecies  altogether,  or  raife  their  value  in 

proportion  to  that  of  the  new  ;  or  elfe  lower  the  value  of  the 

2/°  fa\ tor  brwS  ^em  near  to  a  level  with  the  old  :  but 
neither  of  thefe  means  would  have  fatisfied  the  exigencies  of 
he  ftate  at  that  time.  The  next  beft  method  was^hemfore 
taken,  namely,  to  dimmilh  the  evil,  and  redrefs  it  in  part 
y  giving  thofe  old  fpecies  a  value  nearer  to  that  of  the  new.  * 


The  raifing  of  the  old  fpecie. 

77hii  TaiftLmH  hl  the  declaration  of  oaober  24, 
T  1 1,  regiftered  the  27th,  and  publiffied  the  2qth  ;  which 

fixes  the  mark  of  the  old  lewidores  at  561  livres  and  tlm  of 

tSl  at ,37  y™  8  d*  was  as  Kbey  had  bee,[ 

received  at  the  rate  of  4  hvres  3  fols  a  piece. 

exchVnee  w  be^n'' If1”1'  the  par  of  their  cro»"  of 

.ffpr  $  to  8f.^9  Too  gros  bank  money.  Now  the  very  day 

/«h  of  Oflnb 'h,n!  °f  ,llZeclarati0"*  ,hat  1=  to  ftjHhe 
NovembS  «b"'  .th'  e\Cha"geu  WaS  at  7*  i-  00  'he  5th  of 

on  the  27th  00  ^  I2tu  at  71 ^  on  the  l6th  at  7 1, 

„  2u7thr  71  **  and  °n  the  30th  of  December  at  7/1 
■It  was  therefore  between  1  -1  anrl  r  _56  u  7u'  V 

made  from  2  j*  !?.  7551  nd  1  above  Par  i  which 

and  on  the^rh' °Vvr2  4  per  cent*  in  the  favour  of  France ; 
cent  Th,  5Jh  f  November>  the  advantage  was  8  per 
thr  \  ru-  decJaratlon  therefore  made  France  recover  Pall 
pef  “,Wab“dh  had/a«a'"e^.  of  between  3 &  Z  fo 

which  brought  ahn°f  *7 7  4  pW  Cent’  befides  as  abovefaid : 
rf“„  !  iab0Ua,nda  ff'“ce,  to  the  benefit  of  France, 

raife  the  old  fnJJ;’  •  12  /  per  cent*  proves,  that  to 

new,  was  a  good  elp'edie'nt!'  “  pr°p0rtion  their  value  »  ‘h' 

Anno  1712. 

According  to  the  declaration  of  the  24th  of  Oflober  ten 
the  matk  o,  lewidors,  of  Spanifc  pifioles,  and  of  gold  leo-’ 

polds 
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p'>lds  of  Lorrain  is  reduced,  on  the  ift  of  January  in  this 
year  1712,  to  540  livres  ;  and  that  of  the  old  crowns,  piaf- 
ters,  and  filver  leopolds  of  Lorrain,  to  36  livres  :  this  was 
as  if  tbofe  crowns  had  been  received  upon  the  foot  of  4  livres 
each.  And,  with  a  view  to  make  them  ciiculate,  this  decla¬ 
ration  adve:tifed,  that  they  were  to  be  lowered  againft  the  ift 
of  February  following,  but,  as  they  were  not  carried  to  the 
mints,  where  they  were  expedited,  this  fall  was  feveral  times 
prorogued.  The  arret  of  council,  dated  November  29,  gives 
notice  of  the  la  ft  prorogation,  and  that  the  lowering  was  to 
take  effedt  on  the  ift  of  January  1713. 

The  lowering  of  the  old  fpecie. 

That  old  crown  of  9  to  the  mark,  which  was  received  before 
in  the  mints  upon  the  foot  of  4  livres  3  fols,  being  now  only 
upon  the  foot  of  4  livres,  is  lowered  3  fols  ;  and  by  this  pro¬ 
cedure,  which  fettles  a  great  difference  between  their  value 
and  that  of  the  new,  the  par  upon  Amfterdam  is  brought  to 
7  2  gros  of  bank  money,  and  that  upon  London  to  40  -§•  d. 
fterling. 

During  the  eleven  firft  months  of  this  year  1712,  the  ex¬ 
change  of  Paris  upon  Amfterdam  was  about  thefe  rates  71, 
70  L  70  5,  70  i,  70,  69  4 ,  and  69  4,  all  of  them  below  par 
between  l  T*T>  and  2  Vss  gros  ;  which  made  our  trade  fuffer 
between  2  Too  and  3  -Vo  per  cent.  If  to  this  lofs  we  add  the 
advantage  we  had  at  the  end  of  1711,  which  was  from  3F00 
to  2  4  per  cent,  we  (hall  fee  that  this  lowering  of  the  old  fpe- 
cies,  widening  the  difference  between  their  value  and  that  of 
the  new,  inftead  of  bringing  them  nearer  to  an  equality,  oc- 
cauoned  a  lofs  to  France  of  5  tso,  and  5  W  per  cent.  1  hus 
to  lower  the  old  fpecies,  fo  as  to  widen  the  difference  between 
their  value  and  that  of  the  new,  is  to  increafe  the  difpropor- 
tion,  and  confequently  a  very  bad  expedient. 

The  exchange  between  Paris  and  London  was,  on  the  22d 
of  November  1712,  at  42  J,  and  on  the  24th  at  41  id. 
fterling  ;  it  was  therfore  above  the  par,  which  was  404, 
from  1 to  id.  fterling  ;  which  made  a  profit  from  4 tVs  to 
1  -isoJo  per  cent,  to  the  advantage  of  France,  the  mean  whereof 
was  3  res  per  cent. 

The  fituation  which  thefe  expedients  lay  before  us  deferves 
confideration.  We  have  feen  that  France  were  lofers  with 
Holland  from  2  Tto  to  3  iVs  per  cent.  And  at  the  fame  time 
that  France  had  the  advantage  with  England,  from  4  4 sV  to 
1  reo  per  cent.  Here  then,  in  thefe  two  places  of  exchange, 
is  a  difference  with  refpeft  to  France,  from  6-rsV  to  5  ?4o  per 
cent.  Whence  it  follows  from  all  thefe  expedients,  that  all 
alterations  of  the  coin  are  burdenfome  and  difadvantageous 
to  nations,  and  that  the  further  the  value  of  the  old  fpecies 
is  from  that  of  the  new,  the  more  is  their  circulation,  and 
confequently  trade,  injured;  becaufe  that  which  is  loweft  va¬ 
lued  in  France,  remains  there  hoarded  up,  or  pafles  into  fo¬ 
reign  countries,  which  makes  trance  fall  under  great  difad- 
vantages.  For, 

If  the  fpecie  remains  hoarded,  it  is  a  flock  which  becomes 
ufelefs,  both  to  the  public  and  the  pofieffor  ;  which  increafes 
diftruft,  cramps  circulation,  and  confequently  commerce. 

If  it  pafles  into  foreign  countries,  it  will  be  there  melted 
down,  and  recoined  into  new  fpecies  :  by  which  means  fo¬ 
reigners  gain  the  profit  ;  and  befides,  that  tranfported  money 
turns  out  of  work  all  thofe  whom  it  might  have  employed, 
which  impairs  the  revenue,  prejudices  manufactures,  and  is 
of  general  injury  to  all  the  inhabitants  ;  whence  it  appa¬ 
rently  follows,  that  there  never  fhould  be  two  fpecies  of  mo¬ 
ney  in  a  ftate,  whofe  values  are  difproportioned  to  one  ano¬ 
ther.  Thefe  expedients  are  contrary  to  the  true  interefts  of 
rations. 

Abftradfing  from  the  fall  of  the  coin  on  the  ift  of  January 
this  year,  we  may  fay,  that  the  declaration  of  the  24th  of 
Oftober  1711,  ftill  left,  between  the  value  of  the  old  fpecies 
and  that  of  the  new,  too  confiderable  a  difference  in  France, 
to  induce  the  public,  as  was  defired,  to  carry  their  old  fpecies 
and  gold  and  filver  bullion  to  the  mints. 

Accordingly  thefe  were  not  brought  thither  fo  foon,  and  in 
fo  great  quantities  as  the  French  court  wifhed  for.  To  haften 
them  forward,  attempts  and  threatenings  were  ufed  to  lower 
them,  by  the  arrets  of  council  in  April  5,  May  28,  Auguft 
30,  OCfober  29,  and  November  29,  of  this  fame  year  1712, 
but  all  proved  ineffectual.  The  French  miniftry  was  obliged, 
in  order  to  bring  them  forth  into  circulation,  and  to  give  not 
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only  motion  to  that  part,  which,  for  want  of  circulation, 
was  become  an  ufelefs  flock  to  the  public,  and  even  to  the 
owners  themfelves,  but  alfo  to  reftore  uniformity  to  the  coins, 
a  thing  foabfolutely  neceffary  for  the  good  of  commerce,  they 
were  obliged  entirely  to  give  up,  with  the  profit  of  converting 
thefe  fpecies  and  bullion  carried  to  the  mints,  ’till  the  ift  of 
February  next  1713.  Thefe  are  the  terms  of  the  king  of 
France’s  declaration,  December  10,  1712,  regiftered  and 
publifhed  the  1 6th,  whereby  his  majefty  ordains,  that  fiom 
the  day  of  publifhing  that  declaration,  to  the  ift  of  February 
next,  the  old  fpecies  and  gold  and  filver  bullion  (hall  be  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  mints,  and  by  the  money-changers  eftablifhed 
in  the  feveral  cities  of  the  kingdom,  and  paid  in  ready  money, 
at  the  rate  585  livres  the  mark  of  old  Lewis,  and  of  39  livres 
that  of  the  old  crowns. 

The  rife  of  the  old  fpecie. 

In  order  to  bring  thofe  old  pieces  into  circulation,  this  decla¬ 
ration  intimated  a  lowering  of  the  coin  againft  the  ift  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  1713:  and  feeing  the  event  did  not  anfwer  expedta- 
tion,  this  lowering  was  poftponed  to  the  ift  of  April  follow¬ 
ing,  by  the  arrets  of  January  31  and  February  21. 

The  rife  of  the  old  fpecie,  having  brought  it’s  value  near  to 
that  of  the  new,  reduced  the  par  of  the  old  crown  of  ex¬ 
change  to  66  1.  Now,  during  the  reft  of  December  1712, 
the  exchange  was  at  70  and  69  |  gros,  which  was  32,  and 
34  gros  above  the  par  66  4  bank  money,  or  5  ,Vs>  and  4  -V 3 
per  cent,  in  our  favour. 

Upon  London  the  par  of  the  old  crown  of  exchange  was 
37  4  d.  fterling.  The  exchange  between  Paris  and  London 
was,  on  the  27th  of  December  the  fame  year  1712,  at  41 4, 
that  was  4  d .  fterling  above  par,  or  nf  per  cent,  to  the 
advantage  of  France. 

Thefe  effedfs  (hew  plainly,  that  thefe  old  pieces  were  no 
fooner  brought  nearly  to  a  proportional  value  with  the  new 
ones,  than  the  trade  of  France  recovered,  as  we  have  now 
feen,  with  the  higheft  evidence  ;  and  this  is  a  manifeft  proof, 
that  it  was  kept  under  in  France,  only  becaufe  the  old  and  the 
new  fpecies  were  difproportioned  to  one  another,  and  thofe 
pieces  which  were  the  leaft  raifed,  or  which  gave  the  loweft 
price,  remained  a  dead  and  inadfive  flock,  or  were  tranfport¬ 
ed  out  of  the  kindom  of  France. 

The  nine  firft  months  of  1713. 

During  the  month  of  January  1713,  the  exchange  was  from 
69  |  to  694:  this  was  ftill  above  the  par  664  from  3d  to 
3  gros  ;  which  was  4  and  4  4  per  cent,  to  the  advantage 
of  France. 

The  exchange  between  Paris  and  London  was,  on  the  9th 
of  January  1 7 1 3,  at  39  id.  fterling.  It  was  therefore,  i4 
fterling  above  the  par  37  4,  making  4  4  per  cent,  to  the  pro¬ 
fit  of  France. 

Here  are  the  exchanges  of  Amfterdam  and  London  upon  a 
level,  making  both  of  them  44  per  cent,  to  the  advantage  of 
France  :  thus  the  inequality  found  between  them,  in  the 
month  of  December  the  laft  year,  did  not  long  fubfift  ;  nor 
indeed  was  it  poflible,  .in  the  nature  of  things,  that  it  could 
laft  long. 

And  during  the  months  of  February,  March,  April,  May, 
June,  July,  Auguft,  and  September  1713,  the  exchange  va¬ 
ried  between  68,  684,  and  674.  This  was  1  4,  and  1  4 
and  I  gros  above  the  par  of  the  bank  money  ;  confequently 
to  the  advantage  of  France  from  2-, Vo  to  24  and  1  4  per 
cent,  which  advantage,  diminifhed  by  the  reports  raifed  about 
the  falls  of  the  coin  that  were  advertifed  by  the  arret  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  which  we  are  coming  to. 

On  the  firft  of  September  1713,  the  exchange  of  Paris  upon 
London  was  at  38  d.  fterling,  this  was  1  i>  penny  above  the 
par,  or  1  4  per  cent,  in  the  favour  of  France.  Thefe  were 
the  effedts  of  lowering  the  coin  in  France,  which  were  even 
fenfibly  felt  beforehand  :  they  diminifhed  their  advantage  up¬ 
on  Amfterdam  and  London  more  than  3  per  cent. 

Before  we  come  to  thofe  falls  of  the  coin  in  France  that  were 
advertifed  by  the  arret  of  council,  September  30,  I  {hall 
briefly  give  a  recapitulation  of  the  general  advantages  of  the 
French  trade,  from  the  month  of  January  1709,  to  the  end 
of  September  1713* 
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171 1 


In  January  and  February  1709  —  — 

In  March  —  _  _ 

In  April  —  _ 

In  May  _  _ 

Reft  of  the  year  _  _ 

The  ten  firft  months  of 
The  two  laft  months 
The  ten  firft  months  of 
The  two  laft  months 
The  eleven  firft  months  of  1712 

December  —  _ 

January  1713  _ 

The  eight  months  following 


Totals 

Advantages  and  difadvantages  at  a  medium 
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With  England. 
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Difadvantage. 


Notwithftanding  the  frequent  variations  that  befel  the  Frenc 
old  coins,  and  the  prodigious  difference  that  has  always  bee 
between  their  value  and  that  of  the  new,  yet  we  may  obferv 
by  the  foregoing  table,  that  the  French  trade  was,  upon  th 
whole,  rather  advantageous  than  the  contrary,  with  Knglan 
and  Holland  ;  fince  their  advantages  at  a  medium,  taken  be 
tween  the  higheft  and  the  loweft,  is  here  reprefented  to  b 
for  Holland  31  roe?  whereas  the  difad  vantages  alfo  at  a  me 
dium  is  only  14^5  :  thus  the  mean  advantage  is  to  th 
mean  difadvantage,  as  3166  is  to  1468,  or  as  2  is  to  x. 
And  with  England  the  mean  advantage,  from  the  beginning 
of  1712,  is  reprefented  by  20  /o%,  without  any  difadvantage 
England,  therefore,  had  taken  more  of  the  French  commo. 
dities,  arts  and  manufactures,  than  the  French  had  takei 
<rom  the  Englifh  :  this  made  to  the  advantage  of  the  com¬ 
merce  of  France ;  and  if  the  Utrecht  treaty  of  commerce 
had  taken  effed  with  that  nation,  what  additional  advan¬ 
tages  might  not  have  enfued  to  that  kingdom,  is  no  eafy 
matter  to  fay.  See  the  article  France. 

To  what  a  pitch  then  might  the  French  trade  within  this 
period  have  arrived,  had  it  not  been  difturbed  and  cramped 
by  all  thefe  alterations  of  their  old  fpecie,  and  ftill  more  by 
the. considerable  difference  that  has  always  been  left  between 
their  value  and  that  of  the  new?  For  nothing  brought  it  un¬ 
der  any  difadvantage  but  one  or  both  of  thefe  two  cafes. 

°f  C°,UrVC,u  dafdL  September  '7'3>  intimates 
no  lefs  than  eight  falls  of  that  fame  fpecie  0/1709,  to  fol- 

atWe0onfern  °Mer  °f  tW0  ^nths/each  at  the 

rate  of  ic >  fols  per  lew.dor,  and  of  two  fols  and  a  half  per 

crown.  The  firft  to  take  effed  on  the  firft  of  December 
ollowmgt  tt  reduces  the  lewidor  from  20  livres  to  19  livres 
10  tols,  and  the  crown  from  5  livres  to  4  livres  17  fols  6  de- 
mers.  See  the  article  Coin, 
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However  impolitic  the  notion  may  be  of  rifing  or  falling 
numerical  value  of  coin  j  yet  thefe  principles  are  ftill  floa 
m  fome  men  s  heads  ;  for  the  late  French  author  of  the  I 

wil  harrll  ^  ",  Co™mercc  maintains  this  fyftem  ;  anc 
bardly  be  taken  for  a  weak  man.  His  trad  is  wrote  v 
a  great  deal  of  fpirit  and  lively  eloquence,  which  makes  it 
more  dangerous  becaufe  feveral  of  it’s  maxims  are  falfe 
of  umverfal  bad  tendency.  The  writer  before  quoted  th, 
ore,  thought  proper  to  guard  his  countrymen  againft 
pernicious  influence  of  fome  of  it’s  principles,  efpeciallv  I 
relating  to  money  ;  he  deteds  the  fallacy  of  the  others  r 

Sa/fl^weV?^  pa,rtlC/ar>  Iay»  °Pen  Ae  fatal  confequer 
Lewfs  the  ueqUent  variations  of  the  coin,  un 

to  S,  P/’  -and  ,ln  °ier  reiSns  5  and  hy  tracing  the  fubi 
a]wa  Pnncip!fs,  fhews  that  the  fame  conferences  m 

fures^  Th?/5  7  f°ll0W’  purfuing  fuch  'Unpolitical  m 
u  es.  This  lngenious  gent]eman  has  tak 

fe  eft  Uorren  nght’  in  a  wherein  h!  think  the 

1Sr  f°  nCarly  C°nCerned  5  and  * 
he  has  made  of  r  f  hlScreau0nm|’  lt  apPears>  what  good 
fame  fuWed  the  beft  °f  our  upon  1 

Va'gh“nJ^KPi‘;t‘Ctcrlyhe0ffMUn  f***'  if  "« 

two  former  with  u  °ftenrc‘t,nS  the  authority  of  t 

ftance  of ic  aLi"!  W1*®1?  aSreed>  as  to  the  ft 

length,  and  confifmTd  ^  ^  C3rried  C°  3  gr 

the  fentiments  of  Zfe  nfY  *  fferem  medium  of  reafonir 
oi  thofe  of  our  own  writers :  and  indeed, 


applying  their  principles  arithmetically  to  exchange,  he  feems 
the  more  fatisfadorily  to  have  corroborated  their  judgment, 
by  really  demonftrating  how  detrimental,  from  time  to  time, 
the  variations  of  the  coin  of  France  proved  to  their  com¬ 
merce. 

The  foundation  upon  which  the  learned  author  reafons,  is  the 
courfe  of  exchange  ;  which  he  afferts  to  be  the  true  barometer 
of  commerce,  and  all  money-negociations,  between  nation 
and  nation  :  fo  that  the  reader  is  defired  to  obferve,  that  our 
author  does  not  affirm  the  courfe  of  exchange  always  fhews 
where  the  ballance  of  trade  only  lies,  but  where  the  ballance 
of  trade,  and  all  occafional  money-concerns,  included  in  the 
general  account,  lies.  And  this  feems  to  be,  or  ought  to  be 
meant  and  intended,  by  all  who  have  taken  the  courfe  of  ex¬ 
change  for  a  guide,  in  their  difquifitions  of  this  nature. 

J  had  not  taken  any  notice  of  this,  did  I  not  frequently  ob¬ 
ferve,  in  writing  and  converfation,  that  many  gentlemen  feem 
to  miftake  this  matter,  when  they  objed  againft  the  courfe 
of  exchange  being  the  charaderiftic  of  the  ballance  of  trade 
between  nation  and  nation,  by  urging  that  all  money  affairs 
ate  not  therein  included  ;  whereas  the  contrary  feems  to 
have  been  intended  by  all  who  have  touched  upon  this  fub- 
jed  with  any  degree  of  difeernment.  They  except  againft 
any  fudden  changes  in  the  ftate,  with  regard  to  their  public 
credit,  &c.  and  any  caufe,  foreign  to  the  ordinary  currency 
of  commerce,  &c.  And  this  the  reader  will  pleafe  to  remark, 
once  for  all,  is  what  is  intended  in  every  part  of  this  wor/ 
where  this  fubjea  is  handled.  See  the  articles  referred  to  at 
the  beginning  of  this  head  of  Exchange. 

In  order  to  judge  how  thecourfesof  exchange  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  other  the  principal  countries  of  Europe,  did,  from 
time  to  time,  correfpond  with  the  intrinfic  value  of  the  fo¬ 
reign  monies  of  thofe  ftates,  his  late  majefty’s  privy-coun¬ 
cil  ordered  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  then  mint-mafter  of  the  tower 
of  London,  to  make  adual  affays,  weights  and  values,  ofmoft 
foreign  filver  and  gold  coins :  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted, 
that  fo  incomparable  a  perfon,  who  was  not  lefs  profoundly 
Ikilled  in  the  art  of  allaying,  than  in  all  other  parts  of  phi- 
lofophy,  made  thofe  affays  with  all  imaginable  accuracy  j 
efpecially  when  it  was  by  the  exprefs  order  of  the  council 
of  this  kingdom  :  nor  is  it  to  be  fuppofed,  but  a  gentleman, 
fo  fuperlativehy  cautious  and  circumfped  in  all  his  other 
performances,  with  which  he  honoured  the  world  of  his  own 
accord,  ffiould  be  any  way  remifs  in  this,  which  was  done 
by  the  royal  authority  :  we  cannot  believe,  but  on  fo  im¬ 
portant  an  occafion,  that  great  man  was  as  curious  in  making 
choice  of  the  proper  pieces  of  foreign  coins,  for  that  purpofe, 
as  he  was  in  his  method  of  allaying  the  fame.  When  the 
ftandard  of  foreign  coins  is  varied,  it  is  requifite,  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  fatisfadion  and  general  ufe  of  trade,  that  thefe  affays  fhould 
be  again  made  by  authority,  with  as  much  accuracy  as  thofe  j 
which  we  may  prefume  were  made  under  the  direction  of  Sir 
I  aac  :  but,  till  that  is  done,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  that  | 
the  public  will  hardly  pay  a  greater  regard  to  the  report  of 
any  pi  ivate  man,  than  to  that  made  by  authority,  by  fo  dif-  > 
tinguifhed  a  perfon  *. 

*  In  regard  to  the  nature  of  allaying  of  metals,  coins  and 
ores.  See  what  I  have  laid  under  the  article  of  Assay,  j. 
and  alio  under  the  articles  Gold,  Silver,  Reeininc,  i- 
and  Smelting. 

But  if  it  fhould  have  fo  fallen  out,  that  our  great  mint- 
maftcr  hath  happened  to  have  fallen  upon  a  piece  of  foreign 
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coin,  fomc  very  finall  matter  lighter  or  heavier  than  it 
fliould  have  been  ;  this  would  not  have  defeated  the  end 
of  fo  nearly  knowing  where  the  ballance  of  trade  lies,  by 
exchange,  as  may  be  fatisfa&ory  both  the  government,  as 
well  as  to  the  private  merchant:  and,  if  this  point  is  fuffici- 
ently  anfwered  by  afTays,  made  by  authority,  that  is  what  is 
chiefly  required.  Upon  a  new  coinage,  in  foreign  countries, 
or  as  the  coins  grow  lighter  by  wear,  traders  who  have  deal¬ 
ings  that  way,  will  eafily  difcover  the  worth  of  what  they 
deal  in. 

Some,  however,  are  of  opinion,  that  the  courfe  of  exchange 
does  not  indicate  the  ballance  of  trade  and  money-tranfa&ions, 
between  one  foreign  nation  and  another  ;  nor  will  others  allow 
it  to  be  of  any  help,  or  any  auxiliary  medium  whatfoever, 
whereby  to  judge  of  the  general  ballance  of  accounts,  between 
one  ftate  and  another. 

Thefe  gentlemen  feeming  to  be  fomething  Angular  in  their 
way  of  judging,  and  differing  from  all  the  ableft  writers  upon 
this  fubject,  I  fhall  further  add,  to  what  I  have  already  faid 
in  the  preceding  parts  of  this  work,  another  quotation  upon 
this  head,  from  the  Britifh  Merchant,  which  contains  the  fame 
fentiments  of  the  mod  experienced  merchants,  as  well  as  of 
two  of  the  greateft  ftatefmen  that  this  kingdom  ever  had  ; 
viz.  The  right  honourable  Charles  late  earl  of  Halli- 
fax,  and  the  right  honourable  James  late  earl  of  Stan¬ 
hope. 

‘  The  Rated  maxims,  fay  they,  among  merchants,  to  know 
whether  the  trade  be  for  or  againft  us,  is  to  have  recourfe 

*  to  the  courfe  of  the  exchange.  It  is  a  nicety  many  of  our 

*  merchants  themfelves  are  unacquainted  with  ;  yet  as  the 

*  exchange  holds  the  ballance  of  trade,  fo  as  that  is  for  or 

*  againft  us,  it  immediately  decides  the  point. 

‘  If  the  exchange  be  above  the  par  of  the  money  of  the  coun- 

*  try  we  trade  with,  it  is  a  plain  argument  that  the  ballance 
‘  is  on  their  fide  ;  for  no  man  will  bring  filver  from  a  coun- 

*  try,  when  the  exchange  is  more  favourable  than  the  coin. 

‘  If  a  country  takes  more  of  our  commodities,  than  we  take 
4  of  theirs,  they  muft  pay  the  ballance  in  money  ;  and,  in 

*  fuch  a  cafe,  the  exchange  muft  neceflarily  be  under  the  par 
4  of  the  money,  for  there  can  never  be  found  fufficient  bills  of 
4  exchange  ;  and,  if  there  are  bills,  they  cannot  be  on  Eng- 

*  land,  but  muft  be  on  fome  country  with  which  Spain  has  an 

*  over- ballance  ;  and  then,  the  debt  being  removed  to  that 
4  country,  there  the  ballance  will  be  decided,  according  as 
6  we  over  or  under-trade  that  country. 

*  That  the  faCt  of  the  exchange  decides  the  ballance  of  all 
4  countries,  with  whom  there  are  exchanges,  I  think  is  very 
4  plain  from  what  I  have  already  faid.  But  I  will  give  two 
4  inftances  of  an  over-ballance  and  an  under- ballance,  which 

*  will  be  convi&ion  enough  to  any  underftanding  trader  on 
‘  the  exchange. 

4  trade  t0  Portugal  has  been  of  fuch  a  magnitude,  that 
4  1^  *s  notorious  to  the  world  we  have  had  a  vaft  importation 
4  of  gold  from  thence.  As  our  trade  increafed,  fo  the  ex- 
4  change  declined  ;  and  in  fome  years  when  corn  was  cheap 
4  here,  and  dear  in  Portugal,  our  ballance  was  fo  very  great, 

4  that  notwithftanding  we  paid  fubfidies  to  the  king  of  Por- 
4  tugal,  and  paid  for  troops,  there  were  alfo  vaft  fums  for 
4  fupplies  of  our  armies  in  Valencia  and  Catalonia  ;  yet  ftill 
4  the  over-ballance  lay  fo  much  againft  them,  that  the  ex- 
4  change  has  been  at  5  s.  2d.  and  5s.  a  millree  5  now  a 
4  millree  in  Portugueze  gold  weighs,  according  to  the  Englifh 

*  ftandard,  5s.  9d.  fo  that  there  was  10,  12,  and  15  per 
4  cent,  difference  between  the  exchange  and  the  intrinfic  va- 

*  lue  of  the  money. 

*  In  fome  years,  when  we  had  a  want  of  corn  ourfelves,  and 
4  therefore  could  not  fupply  Portugal,  the  exchange  immedi- 
4  ately  found  the  want  of  fo  great  an  over-ballance,  and  rofe 
4  to  5  s.  4  d.  5  s.  5  d.  and  5  s.  6  d..  At  which  laft  price,  in 
4  time  of  war,  gold  would  not  turn  to  account  ;  nor  now, 

4  confidering  that  there  is  three  per  cent,  at  leaft,  charges 
4  without  infurance,  and  that  5  per  cent,  will  make  5  s.  6  d. 

4  coft  5  s.  9  d.  which  is  the  ftandard  of  the  millree  j  fo  that 

*  there  is  but  2  per  cent,  for  the  time  and  hazard. 

*  Our  trade  to  Holland,  during  the  war,  was  on  a  contrary 
4  foot,  notwithftanding  our  vaft  over-ballance  againft  them 
4  in  commodities  :  yet  by  our  paying  fuch  a  fum  to  fubfift 
4  the  armies  in  Flanders,  and  fubfidies  to  feveral  princes,  the 
4  ballance  lay  during  the  whole  war  againft  us ;  fo  that,  as 
4  faft  almoft  as  we  brought  gold  from  Portugal,  it  was  car- 
4  ried  over  to  pay  the  ballance. 

4  The  exchange  immediately  found  the  ballance  of  trade, 

4  and  went  declining  from  36s.  8d.  and  37s.  as  it  was  in  the 
4  peace  ;  and  as  our  expence  increafed  abroad,  by  augment- 
4  ing  the  number  of  troops  in  our  pay,  fo  the  exchange  went 
4  declining  as  the  ballance  againft  us  was  greater.  And 
4  though  in  fome  exigencies  it  was  at  32s.  6d.  and  33s.  yet, 

4  that  being  but  cafual,  it  came  to  a  medium  of  33  s.  8  a. 

4  and  34s.  So  that  there  was  9  per  cent,  difference  betwixt 
4  the  time  of  peace,  and  time  of  war  ;  and  fmee  the  cefia- 
tion,  and  our  drawing  off  our  troops,  as  our  expence  wint 
4  decreafmg,  fo  the  exchange  went  advancing,  and  has  come 
4  to  36s.  and  36  s.  4d.  but  not  yet  arrived  to  the  height  it 
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4  was  before  the  war ;  for  to  this  day  we  have  fubfifted  troops 
in  Handers,  and  very  lately  made  a  remit  of  40,0001  for 

c  f“!£ftinS  the  trcoPs  fli11  left-  And  when  Dunkirk  is 
t  emolifhed,  and  all  our  troops  withdrawn,  our  over-ballance 
{  ™'11  mcreafe,  and  confequently  the  exchange  advance. 

<  J  )uhaV'ng  pkinly  Proved>  that  exchange  is  the  Stan- 
t  dard  by  which  >ou  may  know  where  the  ballance  lies,  it 
mult  now  remain  only  to  prove,  that  the  exchange  in  Spain 
has  hitherto  been  above  the  ftandard. 

4  Though  the  exchange  has  been  in  Spain  at  52  d.  per  piece 
of  eight,  yet  it  has  alfo  been  at  50  d.  So  we  will  take  the 
4  medium  of  51  d.  Though  I  could  prove  that  feveral  quan¬ 
tities  of  pieces  of  eight  which  were  brought  into  England, 
coft  the  importer  52d.  and  fome,  by  draughts  made  on 
Holland,  more. 

4  Now,  1000  pieces,  remitted  by  bills  at  5 id.  per  piece  of 
4  eight,  is  212  1.  ios.  fterling. 

1000  pieces  of  eight  will  weigh  about  870  ounces.  And  tho’ 

4  fome  were  fold  that  came  by  men  of  war  from  Cadiz  at  5  s. 

2  d.  per  ounce,  yet  others  were  fold  at  5s.  4d.  but  the 
4  Eaft-India  company,  who  were  the  greateft  purebafers, 
fixed  the  price  at  5  s.  3  d.  for  what  they  bought  j  and,  after  ‘ 
4  they  had  bought  the  quantity  they  wanted,  they  gave  li- 
4  berty  to  the  piivate  traders  to  buy,  who,  before  they  had 
4  made  up  their  quantities,  advanced  it  to  5  s.  4d.  and  4d.  1 


870  ounces  fold  here  at  5s.  3d.  per  oz.  is 
Premio  to  pmchftfe  pieces  of  ? 

eight  in  Spain,  5  pet.  —  > 

Carrying  on  (hip-board, 
rifque,  2  pet.  — 

Com  million,  x  pet.  — 

Freight,  1  pet.  —  — 

Infuranre,  1  pet.  —  — 

Commiflion  where  landed,  and  ) 
charges  to  London.  —  —  J 


1. 

222 


s.  d, 
7  6 


and  | 


50 

20 

10 

IO 

10 

10 


no  ps.  at  5id.  23  7  6 
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Lofs  by  bringing  icoo  pieces  of  eight  from -j 

Spain,  in  fpecie,  which  have  not  produced  fo  C  7  10  O 
much  as  if  remitted  by  bill  of  exchange.  -—3 
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4  So  that,  if  they  bought  their  pieces  of  eight  at  above  x  I  pet. 
4  premio,  a  bill  of  exchange  was  more  profitable.  Now  I 
4  do  affirm,  that  the  major  part  of  the  pieces  of  eight  that  we 
4  imported,  coft  from  3  to  5  I  pet.  premio. 

4  Suppofe  then,  they  had  carried  it  to  the  mint  at  5  s.  2d.  the 
4  lofs  would  be  2  pet.  more  than  the  above  calculation.  I 
4  appeal  therefore  to  any  reafonable  man,  if  the  pieces  of 
4  eight,  thus  imported,  could  be  the  ballance  of  our  trade  ? 

4  Had  it  been,  that  would  neceflarily  have  {hewed  itfelf  in 
4  this  trade,  as  well  as  in  the  faCts  I  lay  down  in  that  of  Por- 
4  tugal  and  Holland. 

4  So  that,  until  the  Mercator,  *  can  fhew  the  exchange  in 
4  Spain  is  under  the  par  of  the  filver,  I  do  affert  and  affirm, 
4  the  ballance  of  that  trade  is  againft  us. 

*  This  was  a  writer  employed  by  queen  Anne’s  miaifiry, 
during  the  laft  four  years  of  her'reign,  to  fupport  the 
treaty  of  commerce  then  made  by  France,  which  has  been 
univerfally  condemned  ever  fince,  by  all  true  friends  to  the 
intereft  of  the  nation. 

4  And,  notwithftanding  the  entries  in  the  cuffom-houfe,  yet 
4  if  the  goods  do  not  find  expence  at  a  market,  it  will  be  no 
4  proof.  When  they  do,  and  that  Spain  does  confume  more 
4  of  our  exports,  than  we  import  from  them,  the  exchange 
4  will  be  in  our  favour,  and  then  I  will  join  iffuc  with  the 
4  Mercator,  we  have  an  over-ballance. 

4  And  though  the  Mercator  treats  the  notion  of  an  over- 
4  ballance  againft  us  with  Spain,  as  a  novel,  yet  it  is  no  no- 
4  velty  to  the  traders  thither  :  and,  I  believe,  I  may  juftiy 
4  affirm,  that  none  of  the  pieces  of  eight  that  came  home, 
4  were  the  product  of  the  manufactures  of  England  :  if  fo, 
4  I  would  defire  the  Mercator  to  fhew  how  he  came  by  them, 
4  or  whether  he  thinks  we  could  purchafe  them  without  an 
4  over-ballance  of  trade  with  fome  other  country?  If  not, 
4  we  muft  pay  back  as  many  ounces,  in  Spain,  as  we  brought 
4  in. 

4  And  though  he  exclaims  at  this  affertion,  as  ftarted  for 
4  fome  defign,  yet  I  am  very  well  affured,  that  in  the  hearing 
4  before  the  late  houfe  of  commons,  againft  the  treaty  of 
4  commerce  with  France,  this  over-ballance  of  Spain  againft 
4  us  was  then  aflerted  ;  and  the  perfon  that  fpoke,  appealed 
4  to  the  whole  body  of  the  traders  to  Spain.  That  though 
4  fome  (hips  were  arrived,  and  others  on  the  way  home,  with 
4  pieces  of  eight,  yet  not  one  bag  of  them  was  the  produce 
4  of  the  manufactures  of  England. 

4  This,  had  it  been  a  novel  notion,  or  not  fad,  would  cer- 

4  tainly 
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*  tainly  have  met  with  a  contradidion  :  we  had  then  had 
‘  about  ten  months  truce  with  Spain  ;  and  what  proves  that 
‘  there  was  no  alteration  of  the  trade  in  our  favour,  the 
‘  exchange  was  againft  us  then,  and  has  continued  fo  ever 

*  lince.’ 

I  queftion  not  but  this  will  convince  any  man,  who  under - 
{lands  the  nature  of  trade,  that  the  exchange  is  what  will 
always,  and  in  all  countries,  decide  where  the  ballance  lies. 

I  iius  far  the  Britifh  Merchant.  And,  for  the  further  confir¬ 
mation  of  what  is  here  faid,  See  the  articles  Arbitration 
oe  Exchanges,  Ballance  of  trade,  Britain,  i.  e. 
[Great-Britain],  Coins. 

It  having  been  alfo  fhewn,  under  this  article  of  exchange, 
how  far  variations  in  the  money  of  a  country  affed  thecourfe 
of  exchange,  and  confequently  how  far  they  affed  the  com¬ 
merce  of  a  nation  ;  it  may  not  be  altogether  ufelefs  to  fhew 
the  precarious  ftate  and  condition  of  the  people  in  general, 
who  are  fo  unhappy  as  to  live  under  fuch  an  abfolute  govern¬ 
ment,  where  their  property  can  be  raifed  or  fell,  at  the  will  of 
their  fovereign,  in  order  to  fill  his  coffers  at  their  expence, 
and  fometimes  at  the  total  ruin  of  numberlefs  of  his  fubjeds. 
As  fuch  kind  of  governments,  when  confidered  in  contraft 
with  our  own,  will  appear  terrible,  and  our  own  amiable  ;  it 
may  contribute  to  maintain  that  fpiiit  of  loyalty,  towards  the 
prefent  eftablifhment,  which  may  tend  to  fecure,  to  lateft 
pofterity,  our  properties,  our  religion,  and  our  liberties. 
However  unneceffary  f'ome  may  think  this,  who  are  already 
well  apprized  of  the  fatal  confequences  of  arbitrary  rule  ;  yet, 
as  this  work  is  in  every  one’s  hands,  it  may  not  be  ufelefs  in 
diffufing  thefe  principles  the  more  univerfally. 

*  Every  Englishman,  fays  our  darling  countryman,  Mr.  Ad- 
difon,  and  true  friend  to  our  trade  and  liberties,  will  be  a  good 
fubjed  to  king  George,  in  proportion  as  he  is  a  good  Englifh¬ 
man,  and  a  lover  of  the  conftitution  of  his  country.  In  or¬ 
der  to  awaken,  in  my  readers,  the  love  of  this  their  conftitu¬ 
tion,  it  may  be  neceffary  to  fet  forth  it’s  fuperior  excellency,  to 
that  form  of  government,  which  many  wicked  and  ignorant 
men  have,  of  late  years,  endeavoured  to  introduce  among 
us.  I  fhall  not,  therefore,  think  it  improper  to  take  notice, 
from  time  to  time,  of  any  particular  ad  of  power,  exerted 
by  thofe  among  whom  the  pretender  to  his  majefty’s  crown 
has  been  educated  ;  which  would  prove  fatal  to  this  nation, 
fhould  it  be  conquered  and  governed  by  a  perfon,  who,  in 
all  probability,  would  put  in  pradice  the  politics  in  which 
he  has  been  fo  long  inftruded. 

There  has  been  nothing  more  obfervable  in  the  reign  of  his 
prefent  Gallic  majefty,  than  the  method  he  has  taken,  for 
fupplying  his  exchequer  with  a  neceffary  fum  of  money. 
1  he  ways  and  means  for  raifing  it  has  been  an  edid,  or  a 
command  in  writing,  figned  by  himfelf,  to  increafe  the  value 
of  louis  d’ors,  from  14  to  16  livres,  by  virtue  of  a  new  (lamp, 
which  will  be  ftruck  upon  them.  As  this  method  will  bring 
all  the  gold  of  the  kingdom  into  his  hands,  it  is  provided  by 
the  fame  edid,  that  they  fhall  be  paid  out  again  to  the  people, 
at  20  livres  each  ;  fo  that  4  livres  in  the  fcore,  by  this  means, 
accrue  to  his  majefty,  out  of  all  the  money  in  the  kingdom 
of  France. 

This  method  of  raifing  money  is  confiftent  with  that  form  of 
government,  and  with  the  repeated  pradice  of  their  late 
grand  monarque  ;  fo  that  I  fhall  not  here  confider  the  many 
evil  confequences  which  it  mull  have  upon  their  Trade, 
their  Exchange,  and  Public  Credit.  I  fhall  only  take 
notice  of  the  whimfical  circumftances  a  people  mull  lie  un¬ 
der,  who  can  he  thus  made  poor  or  rich  by  an  edid,  which 
can  throw  an  allay  into  a  louis  d’or,  and  debafe  it  into 
half  it’s  former  value,  or,  if  his  majefty  pleafes,  raife  the  price 
of  it,  not  by  the  acceffion  of  metal,  but  of  a  mark.  By  the 
prefent  edid  many  a  man  in  France  will  fwel]  into  a  plumb, 
who  fell  feveral  thoufand  pounds  fhort  of  it  the  day  before  it’s 
publication.  This  conveys  a  kind  of  fairy  treafure  into  their 
chefts,  even  while  they  are  under  lock  and  key  ;  and  is  a  fe- 
cret  of  multiplication,  without  addition.  It  is  natural,  how¬ 
ever,  for  the  vanity  of  the  French  nation  to  grow  infolent  up¬ 
on  this  imaginary  wealth,  not  confidering,  "that  their  neigh¬ 
bours  think  them  no  more  rich,  by  virtue  of  an  edid  to 
make  14,  20,  than  they  would  think  them  more  formida¬ 
ble,  fhould  there  be  another  edid  to  make  every  man  in  the 
kingdom  feven  feet  high. 

It  was  ufual  for  his  late  moft  chriftian  majefty,  to  fink  the 
value  of  their  louis  dor’s  about  the  time  he  was  to  receive  the 
taxes  of  his  good  people,  and  to  raife  them  when  he  had  got 
them  fafe  into  his  coffers.  And  there  is  noqueftion,  but  the 
prefent  government,  in  that  kingdom,  will  fo  far  obferve  this 
kind  of  condud,  as  to  reduce  the  20  livres  to  their  old  num¬ 
ber  of  14,  when  they  have  paid  them  out  of  their  hands  ; 
which  will  immediately  fink  the  prefent  tympany  of  wealth, 
and  re-eftablifh  the  natural  poverty  of  the  Gallic  nation. 
One  cannot  but  pity  the  melancholy  condition  of  a  mifer  in 
this  country,  who  is  perpetually  telling  his  livres,  without 
being  able  to  know  how  rich  he  is.  He  is  as  ridiculoufly  puz- 
z.ed  and  perplexed,  as  a  man  that  counts  the  ftones  on  Salif- 
iiry  p  am  ,  which  can  never  be  fettled,  to  any  certain  num¬ 
ber,  but  are  more,  or  fewer,  every  time  he  reckons  them. 
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I  have  heard  of  a  young  French  lady,  a  fubjed  of  Louis  XIV, 
who  was  contraded  to  a  marquis,  upon  the  foot  of  a  five 
thoufand  pounds  fortune  which  fhe  had  by  her  in  fpecie  ;  but, 
one  of  thefe  unlucky  edids  coming  out  a  week  before  the 
intended  marriage,  file  loft  a  thoufand  pounds,  and  her  bride¬ 
groom  into  the  bargain. 

The  uncertainty  of  riches  is  a  fubjed  much  difcoutfed  of  in 
all  countries,  but  may  be  infifted  on  more  emphatically  in 
France  than  any  other.  A  man  is  here  under  fuch  a  kind  of 
fituation,  as  one  who  is  managed  by  a  juggler.  He  fancies  he 
has  fo  many  pieces  of  money  in  his  hand  ;  but  let  him  grafp 
them  never  fo  carefully,  upon  a  word  or  two  of  the  artift, 
they  increafe,  or  dwindle  to  what  number  the  dodor  is  pleaf- 
ed  to  name. 

This  method  of  lowering  or  advancing  money,  we,  who  have 
the  happinefs  to  be  in  another  form  of  government,  fliould 
look  upon  as  an  unwarrantable  kind  of  clipping  and  coining. 
However,  as  it  is  an  expedient  that  is  often  pradifed,  and  may 
be  juftified  in  that  conftitution,  which  has  been  fo  thoroughly 
ftudied  by  the  pretender  to  his  majefty’s  crown,  I  do  not  fee 
what  fhould  have  hindered  him  from  making  ufe  of  fo  expe¬ 
ditious  a  method  for  raifing  a  fupply,  if  he  had  fucceeded  in 
his  late  attempt  to  dethrone  his  majefty,  and  fubvert  our  con¬ 
ftitution.  i  fhall  leave  it  to  the  confideration  of  the  reader, 
if,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  the  following  edid,  or  fomething  very  like 
it,  might  not  have  been  expeded. 

Whereas  thefe  our  kingdoms  have  long  groaned  under  an 
expenfive  and  confirming  land  vfar,  which  has  very  much 
exhaufted  the  treafure  of  the  nation,  we,  being  willing  to 
increafe  the  wealth  of  our  people,  and  not  thinking  it  ad- 
vifeable,  for  this  purpofe,  to  make  ufe  of  the  tedious  methods 
of  merchandife  and  commerce,  which  have  been  always  pro¬ 
moted  by  a  fadion  among  the  worft  of  our  fubjeds,  and 
were  fo  wifely  difcountenanced  by  the  beft  of  them  in  the 
late  reign,  do  hereby  enad,  by  our  foie  will  and  pleafure,  that 
every  (hilling  in  Great-Britain  {hall  pafs,  in  all  payments,  for 
fourteen  pence,  ’till  the  fir  ft  of  September  next,  and  that  every 
other  piece  of  money  fhall  rife  and  pafs  current  in  the  fame 
proportion.  The  advantage  which  will  accrue  to  thefe  na¬ 
tions,  by  this  our  royal  donative,  will  vifibly  appear  to  all  men 
of  found  principles,  who  are  fo  juftly  famous  for  their  anti¬ 
pathy  to  (hangers,  and  would  not  fee  the  landed  intereft  of 
their  country  weakened  by  the  importation  of  foreign  gold 
and  filver  :  but  fince,  by  reafon  of  the  great  debts  which  we 

have  contraded  abroad,  during  our-— - years  reign,  as 

well  as  of  our  prefent  exigencies,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  fill 
our  exchequer,  by  the  moft  prudent  and  expeditious  methods, 
we  do  alfo  hereby  order  every  one  of  our  fubjeds,  to  bring 
in  thefe  his  fourteen  penny  pieces,  and  all  the  other  current 
cafh  of  the  kingdom,  by  what  new  title  foever  dignified  or 
diflinguifhed,  to  the  matter  of  our  mint  ;  who,  after  having 
fet  a  mark  upon  them,  fhall  deliver  out  to  them,  on  or  after 
the  firft  of  September  aforefaid,  their  refpedive  fums,  taking 
only  four-pence  for  ourfelf,  for  fuch  his  mark  on  every  four¬ 
teen-penny  piece,  which,  from  thenceforth,  fhall  pafs  in  pay¬ 
ment  for  eighteen  pence,  and  fo  in  proportion  for  the  reft. 
By  this  method  the  money  of  this  nation  will  be  more,  by  one 
third,  than  it  is  at  prefent  ;  and  we  fhall  content  ourfelf  with 
not  quite  one  fifth  part  of  the  current  cafh  of  our  loving  fub- 
jeds1  ;  which  will  but  barely  fuffice  to  clear  the  intereft  of  all 
thofe  fums  in  which  we  ftand  indebted  to  our  moft  dear  bro¬ 
ther  and  ally.  We  are  glad  of  this  opportunity  of  (hewing 
fuch  an  inftance  of  our  goodnefs  to  our  fubjeds,  by  this  our 
royal  edid,  which  fhall  be  read  in  every  parifii  church  of 
Great-Britain,  immediately  after  the  celebration  of  High- 
Mass.  For  such  is  our  Pleasure.’  Freeholder,  No. 
(18).  See  the  article  Coin,  Money. 

EXGHE  QU  E  R,  is  a  court  of  law  at  Weftminfter-Hall, 
wherein  are  tried  all  caufes  relating  to  the  royal  treafurv,  in 
regard  to  the  accounts  of  the  nation,  difburfements,  cuftoms,  | 
fines,  &c.  The  immediate  profits  of  the  crown,  as  of  fan- 
chifes,  lands,  tenements,  hereditaments,  feizures,  and  fines 
laid  on  the  lubjed,  &c.  are  within  the  jurifdidion  of  this 
court.  The  king’s  attorney-general  may  exhibit  bills  for  any 
matter  concerning  the  king’s  inheritance  or  profits;  fo  alfo 
may  any  perfon  who  finds  himfelf  aggrieved  in  any  caufe  j, 
profecuted  againft  him  on  behalf  of  the  king,  or  any  patent  1 
by  grant  of  the  king,  exhibit  his  bill  againft  the  king’s  attor-  : 
nev,  &c.  to  be  relieved  by  equity  in  this  court. 

The  Lower  Exchequer,  called  alfo  the  Receipt  of  the 
Exchequer,  is  the  place  wherein  the  king’s  revenue  is  \ 
received  and  difburfed.  The  princ’pal  officers  hereof  are,  f| 
the  lord-treafuerer,  a  fecretary  of  the  Treafury,  a  chancellor  !j 
of  the  Exchequer,  two  chamberlains  of  the  Exchequer,  an  j| 
auditor  of  the  receipts  of  the  Exchequer,  four  tellers,  a  clerk  ; 
of  the  pells,  an  ufher  of  the  receipt,  a  tally-cutter,  See.  jj 

Some  of  the  principal  laws  relating  to  the  Exchequer. 

I  Stat.  de  Scacc.  51  Hen.  IH.  flat.  5.  §  1.  All  bailiffs,  file-  1 
riffs,  and  other  mmifters,  to  be  anfwerable  in  the  Exchequer  | 
for  their  receipts  of  iffues,  efeheats,  and  of  their  bailiwicks,  0 
and  there  make  account  to  the  treafury  and  barons ;  and  all  9 

fheriffs,  ij 
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flieriffs,  farmers,  bailiffs  of  franchifes,  and  other,  which 
ought  to  come  at  the  profer  of  the  Exchequer  the  day  afcer 
the  feaft  of  St  Michael,  and  after  the  clofe  of  Eafter,  to  pay 
their  farms,  rents,  and  iffues,  fhall  come  at  the  aforefaid 
terms ;  on  default,  their  bodies  to  remain  until  they  pay,  or 
make  agreement ;  and  he  that  will  not  come  to  be  amerced. 
Sheriffs  and  bailiffs  at  the  fame  terms  fhall  pay  fuch  money 
as  they  have  received  at  the  fummons  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
other  the  king’s  debts,  and  fhall  be  ready  to  fhew  their  ac¬ 
count  of  the  things  aforefaid. 

Sett.  2.  All  bailiff's  of  franchifes  which  ought  to  levy  the 
k'ng’s  debts,  and  to  anfwer  to  the  fheriffs  according  to  the 
eftreats  of  the  fummons  of  the  Exchequer,  fhall  come  and 
anfwer  fufficiently  ;  and  fuch  as  do  not,  their  bodies  to  re¬ 
main  in  ward  of  the  fheriffs ;  who,  for  default,  fhall  caufe 
their  own  bailiffs  to  levy  the  debts,  as  in  time  pad  :  bailiffs 
not  coming  at  the  day  appointed  by  the  fheriffs,  the  fheriffs 
(hall  enter  into  franchifes,  and  levy  the  debts. 

Sett.  3.  Juftices  and  bailiffs  of  Chefter,  or  one  of  them, 
fhall  come  at  the  profer  of  St  Michael  every  year,  with  what 
they  owe  unto  the  king,  as  likewife  at  the  profer  of  the  utas 
of  Eaffer :  and  the  juftices  of  Chefter  fhall  have  day  to  ac¬ 
count,  from  year  to  year,  in  quindena  Pafchae,  and  the  bai¬ 
liffs  thereof  the  day  after  the  clofe  of  Eafter.  And  all  fheriffs, 
except  of  Weftmoreland,  Lancafter,  Worcefter,  Rutland, 
or  Cornwall,  fhall  keep  all  efcheats  not  in  the  king’s  fees 
within  their  fhires,  and  of  the  iffues  thereof  they  fhall  an¬ 
fwer  in  the  Exchequer,  at  .  the  terms  aforefaid  ;  and  at  their 
turns  fhall  do  the  offices  of  fuch  other  things  as  the  king’s 
efcheators  have  ufed  to  do,  once  or  twice  in  the  year,  to  as 
little  grievance  of  the  people  as  they  can  :  and  the  fheriffs 
fhall  feize  the  efcheats  that  fall  to  the  king  in,  fee,  and  fhall 
certify  the  king  of  them  without  delay. 

Sett.  4.  The  king  fhall  afiign  three  able  perfons  to  furvey 
and  extend  the  efcheats  throughout  the  kingdom,  from  year 
to  year :  and  the  flieriffs,  by  their  council,  to  improve  and  let 
to  farm  fuch  as  they  fhall  think  moft  for  the  king’s  advantage. 
Sett.  5.  The  fheriff  of  Cumberland  to  execute  the  office  of 
efcheator  in  Weftmoreland  and  Lancafter,  and  the  fheriff  of 
Nottingham  in  Rutland,  and  the  fheriff  of  Gloucefter  in 
Worcefter,  and  the  fneriff  of  Devonfhire  in  Cornwall  :  thefe 
three  perfons  to  keep  the  king’s  demefns,  and  to  approve 
them,  and  be  anfwerable  for  the  iffues,  and  to  have  power 
to  let  fmall  manors  or  demefns ;  the  farmers  to  anfwer  their 
farms  to  thofe,  and  they  at  the  Exchequer,  the  day  after  the 
Afcenfion. 

Sett.  6.  The  principal  collectors  of  the  cuftoms,  at  the  two 
terms  beforementioned,  fhall  pay  the  money  they  have  re¬ 
ceived  of  the  faid  cuftom,  and  make  account  of  all  parcels 
received  in  any  of  the  ports,  fo  that  they  fhall  anfwer  of  every 
(hip  where  it  was  charged,  and  how  much  it  carried,  and  of 
every  loading  in  the  fhip  whereof  cuftom  is  due. 

Sett.  7.  The  warden  of  the  wardrobe  fhall  make  account 
yearly,  in  the  feaft  of  St  Margaret ;  and  the  treafurer  and 
barons  fhall  be  charged  by  their  oath,  not  to  attend  to  hear 
the  pleas  of  other  men  while  they  have  to  do  with  the  king’s 
bufinefs,  unlefs  it  concerneth  the  king’s  own  debt ;  and, 
when  a  fheriff  or  bailiff  hath  begun  his  account,  none  other 
(hail  be  received  to  account  ’till  he  hath  accounted,  and  his 
money  be  received.  And  the  conftable,  marfhal,  chamber- 
lain,  and  others  of  fee  in  the  Exchequer,  fhall  prefent  unto 
the  king  fuch  as  they  fhall  put  in  their  places  to  do  their  of¬ 
fices,  which  muft  be  of  good  fame  and  fufficient,  for  whofe 
atts  themfelves  will  anfwer. 

Sett.  8.  The  king  commandeth  the  treafurer  and  barons  of 
the  Exchequer,  upon  their  allegiance  and  oath  made  to  him, 
not  to  admit  others  for  them  that  be  not  fuch  ;  and  that  the 
Exchequer  be  not  charged  with  more  perfons  than  is  necef- 
fary  ;  and  that  none  of  them  there  fworn  to  the  king  fhall 
put  in  his  room  any  other  clerk,  or  lay-perfon,  except  he 
be  fworn,  nor  that  without  licence  of  the  treafurer  ;  any  fo 
doing,  to  be  removed  from  his  office,  and  none  other  re¬ 
ceived  in  his  ftead  without  the  king’s  licence  ;  and,  if  any 
put  in  without  the  treafurer’s  licence  do  trefpafs,  he  fhall  be 
punifhed,  whether  he  be  officer  of  fee  or  other  ;  and  the  trea* 
furer  fhall  put  no  other  in  his  room  ’till  he  hath  licence  from 
the  king.  And  if  he  that  keepeth  the  room  of  another  by  li¬ 
cence  of  the  treafurer,  doth  any  thing  he  ought  not,  he  fhall 
be  punifhed  according  to  the  trefpafs,  if  he  have  whereof;  and,  ’ 
if  he  have  not,  he  that  put  him  in  fhall  be  charged  ;  and,  if 
he  be  not  fufficient,  he  that  put  him  in  office  fhall  be  charged, 
whether  he  be  of  fee  or  otherwife. 

Sett.  9.  All  they  fhall  make  oath,  That,  if  any  of  them  per¬ 
ceive  that  another  doth  commit  any  offence,  or  other  thing 
difhoneft,  in  any  office  in  this  court,  they  fhall  certify  to  the 
treafurer,  or  barons,  and  they  fhall  return  it,  and,  if  need 
require,  fhall  certify  it  to  the  king  ;  and,  about  the  feaft  of 
St  Margaret,  before  the  Exchequer  be  clofed,  they  fhall  caufe 
fearch  to  be  made,  whether  any  fheriff  or  bailiff  that  ought 
to  have  accounted  have  not  done  fo,  and  thereof  a  remem¬ 
brance  fhall  be  made  in  a  roll ;  andj  if  it  be  a  fheriff,  his  ac¬ 
count  fhall  be  firft  heard  after  Michaelmas,  before  any  other 
be  received  ;  and,  if  he  be  a  bailiff,  he  fhall  be  fummoned, 
or  diftrained  to  come,  at  a  certain  day,  to  account ;  fo  that 
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rio  account  fhall  be  fuffered  to  fleep.  And  all  furvbyors  of  the 
king’s  works  fhall  be  chofen  by  the  oath  of  wife  men,  and 
fhall  be  of  fuch  as  may  attend  beft,  and  fufficient  to  anfwer 
the  king,  and  fhall  fwear  to  bear  true  witnefs  ;  and,  if  the 
treafurer  ot  barons  have  any  in  fufpettion  of  falfe  allowances 
for  works,  or  other  things,  the  truth  fhall  be  enquired,  and 
he  that  is  attainted  fhall  anfwer  to  the  king  as  much  as  the 
allowance  amounteth  unto,  and  be  imprifoned  one  year  and 
40  days,  and  punifhed  at  the  king's  pleafure  5  and  the  fur- 
veyors  fhall  be  punifhed  for  their  confent,  and  likewife  he 
that  upon  his  account  fhall  conceal  fuch  things  whereof  he 
ought  to  have  charged  himfelf,  fhall  be  punifhed  in  like 
manner. 

Sett.  10.  The  juftices,  commiffioners,  and  others,  fhall 
deliver  into  the  Exchequer,  at  the  feaft  of  St  Michael,  from 
year  to  year,  the  eftreats  of  fines  and  amercements  made  and 
taxed  before  them,  and  of  all  things  wherefore  the  eftreats 
are  Wont  to  be  delivered  there  :  and  they  of  the  Exchequer 
fhall  make  the  eftreats  of  the  fummons  through  all  fhires, 
faving  that  the  eftreats  in  eyre  of  all  pleas  fhall  be  delivered 
immediately  after  the  eyre  made. 

Stat.  Rutl.  xo  Ed.  I.  §.  1.  Bodies  of  the  fhires  not  to  be 
written  in  every  roll,  but  in  a  yearly  roll  by  themfelves,  and 
every  thing  fhall  be  yearly  read  upon  the  fheriff’s  account 
in  every  county.  The  remnants  of  the  fame  fhires  fhall  be 
written  by  later  dates  in  the  annual  rolls,  and  the  fheriffs 
(hall  be  charged  therewith;  and  of  allowances  view  fhall  be 
made  in  the  Exchequer,  and  the  treafurer  and  barons  fhall 
certify  the  chancellor  of  the  allowances  fo  to  be  made,  and 
the  writs  of  allowances  fhall  be  according  to  the  fame  cer¬ 
tificate  ;  and  there  fhall  be  written  in  the  annual  rolls  the 
farms  of  fheriffs,  the  profits  of  counties,  the  farms  of  fer- 
jeants  and  afferts,  the  farms  of  cities,  boroughs,  towns,  and 
other  farms,  whereof  there  is  anfwer  made  yearly  in  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  ;  and  in  them  alfo  fhall  be  written  all  ftalled  and 
grofs  debts,  Whereof  is  hope  fomewhat  fhall  be  paid  ;  and 
all  debts  that  feem  to  be  clear.  When  it  is  come  to  account, 
or  to  the  title  of  new  obligations,  nothing  fhall  be  written 
in  the  annual  roll  but  thofe  debts  whereof  there  is  hope  of 
payment,  and  whereof  the  fheriff  is  anfvVerable,  and  debts 
that  feem  clear  in  the  originals. 

Sett.  2.  Of  dead  farms  and  debts  defperate  one  roll  fhall  be 
made,  and  read  every  year  upon  the  accounts  of  fheriffs,  and 
debts  whereof  the  fheriff  fhall  be  written  in  the  annual  roll, 
and  there  fhall  be  acquitted. 

Sett.  3.  It  fhall  be  proclaimed  in  every  county,  that  all  who 
have  tallies  of  the  Exchequer  for  their  own  or  anceftors  debts, 
paid  ufually  there,  and  not  yet  allowed,  which  fhall  come 
out  ftill  in  the  fummons  of  the  Exchequer,  that  fuch  tallies 
be  delivered  to  the  fheriffs,  to  be  allowed  at  the  Exchequer 
at  their  accounts ;  and  the  flieriffs  fhall  make  to  them  their 
writings,  witneffing  the  receipt  of  thofe  tallies,  deputing  two 
knights,  between  whom  and  the  flieriffs,  indentures  fhall  be 
made  of  fuch  receipts,  with  the  feals  of  them  both. 

Sett.  5.  The  knights  deputed  fhall  fend  the  parts  of  their  in¬ 
dentures,  at  the  term  appointed,  unto  the  Exchequer,  that, 
by  view  of  them,  the  tallies  fo  received  by  the  fheriffs  may 
be  allowed  upon  their  accounts. 

Sett.  6.  It  fhall  be  proclaimed,  that,  except  thofe  who  have 
fuch  tallies  do  offer  them  to  the  flieriffs  and  knights  to  be  exe¬ 
cuted,  they  fhall  be  diftrained  for  the  whole  debt. 

Sett.  7.  Debts  which  yet  come  into  the  fummons  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  whereof  the  debtors  do  profer  tallies  againft  divers 
fheriffs,  fhall  be  defalked  and  acquitted. 

Sett.  8.  Certain  perfons  fhall  be  fent  into  every  fhire,  with 
power  to  enquire  of  fuch  debts,  and  to  call  afore  them  the 
fheriffs,  their  heirs,  &c.  and  the  tenants  of  their  lands,  that 
have  received  the  debts,  and  to  proceed  to  the  taking  of  in- 
quefts,  whether  the  parties  (againft  whom  the  tallies  were 
fhewed)  do  come  or  not,  fo  the  fheriff  return  that  he  hath 
fummoned  them;  and,  the  truth  being  difeuffed,  the  inquifi- 
tors  fhall  made  rolls  of  what  fhall  be  convitt  and  confeffed 
before  them  ;  and,  the  inrollment  being  made,  the  tallies 
fhall  be  broken  ;  the  flieriffs  to  have  in  their  cuftody  the 
tranferipts  of  the  rolls,  under  the  feals  of  the  inquifitors,  and 
fhall  furceafe  in  making  diftreffes  for  the  debts  contained  in 
the  fame,  ’till  otherwife  commanded  :  and  inquifitors  fhall 
fend  thofe  rolls  to  the  Exchequer,  under  their  feals. 

Sett.  9.  Chamberlains  fhall  not  make  to  the  fheriffs,  or  their 
bailiffs,  tallies  dividendi,  without  particulars  of  the  debts, 
and  the  names  of  them  that  paid  them,  into  which  particu- 
lars  he  would  have  fuch  dividends  parted  ;  and,  being  fo  re¬ 
ceived,  they  fhall  not  be  numbered  into  other  particulars. 

Sett.  10.  All  debts  of  infolvents  returned  by  the  fheriffs, 
fhall  be  eftreated  in  rolls,  and  delivered  to  faithful  men,  who 
fhall  enquire  after  the  form  provided  by  the  treafurer  and 
barons. 

Sett.  ir.  No  plea  to  beholden  in  the  Exchequer,  unlefs  it 
fpecially  concern  the  king  and  his  minifters  aforefaid. 

Artie,  fuper  chart.  28  Edw.  I.  flat.  3.  cap.  4.  No  common 
pleas  fhall  be  holden  in  the  Exchequer  contrary  to  the  great 
charter. 

Stat.  37  Edw.  III.  cap.  4.  Becaufe  many  people,  acquitted 
by  judgment  in  the  Exchequer  in  one  place,  be  grieved  in 
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other  offices  of  it,  the  clerk  of  the  remembrance  {hall  be 
titled  to  fit  above  the  clerk  of  the  pipe,  to  fee  the  difeharges 
made  in  the  pipe,  and  to  imbreviate  the  fame  in  the  remem¬ 
brance,  and  to  caufe  procefs  thereupon  to  ceafe  ;  and  that 
the  fummons  of  the:  pipe  be  withdrawn,  according  as  the 
parties  be  difeharged  ;  and,  in  whomfoever  any  default  be 
found,  the  treafurer,  by  the  king’s  command,  {hall  punifh 
the  fame. 

Stat.  i  Rich.  II.  cap.  5.  At  what  time  any  debts  be  paid, 
and  the  tallies  thereof  made,  rejoined,  and  allowed  in  the 
Exchequer,  that  debt  (hall  never  run  more  in  demand  ;  and 
if,  after  allowance  made  there,  any  clerk  of  the  Exchequer 
make  any  procefs  to  levy  the  fame,  and  that  be  proved,  the 
cierk  to  lofe  his  office,  and  be  imprifoned  ’till  he  hath  made 
agree  to  the  party,  if  any  will  fue  by  the  diferetion  of  the  trea¬ 
furer  and  barons. 

Stat.  5  Rich.  II.  cap.  10.  The  barons  of  the  Exchequer  fhall 
have  power  to  hear  every  anfwer  of  every  demand  made  in 
the  Exchequer,  fo  that  every  perfon  there  impeached  {hall 
by  himfelf,  or  any  other  perfon,  be  received  to  plead,  fue, 
and  have  his  reasonable  difeharge,  without  tarrying  or  fuing 
any  writ. 

Stat.  5  Rich.  II.  cap.  12.  The  accounts  in  the  Exchequer 
{hall  be  more  fhortly  heard,  made,  and  engroffied  than  they 
were  wont ;  Saving  that  the  parcels  be  as  plain  as  they  vvere 
wont  by  ordinance  of  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer. 

Stat.5.  Rich.  II.  cap.  13.  Two  clerks  to  be  affigned  tomake 
parcels  of  the  accounts  in  the  Exchequer,  to  them  that  will 
that  demand,  and  to  be  fworn  they  do  no  falfity  in  their  of¬ 
fice,  and  to  take  for  their  labour  reasonably,  according  to 
the  ordinance  of  the  barons. 

Stat.  5  Rich.  II.  cap.  14.  The  accounts  of  nichil  in  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  fhall 1  be  altogether  put  away  ;  or,  if  any  fuch  ought 
there  to  abide,  the  accountants,  immediately  after  oath 
made,  fhall  be  examined  by  the  barons,  if  they  ought  to  an¬ 
fwer  the  king  of  any  thing  in  that  behalf;  and,  if  ft  be  found 
by  their  oath  they  ought  not,  they  fhall  be  difeharged  to  yield 
other  account  before  any  auditor,  the  king’s  right  Saved. 

Stat.  5  Rich.  II.  cap.  15.  1  he  clerk  of  the  pipe  and  remem¬ 
brancer  (hall  be  fworn  to  fee,  from  term  to  term,  all  the  writs 
of  the  great  Seal  or  privy- Seal,  Sent  to  the  Exchequer  the  fame 
term,  for  the  final  difeharge  of  any  perfon  of  any  demand 
due  in  the  Exchequer  ;  and  every  of  them  to  whom  it  per- 
taineth  fhall  duly  execute  the  Said  commandments :  and  the 
faid  two  remembrancers  (hall  be  fworn  to  make  a  Schedule 
every  term  of  all  perfons  difeharged  in  their  offices  by  judg¬ 
ments,  or  in  other  manner,  in  the  fame  term,  of  any  de¬ 
mands  in  the  Exchequer,  containing  the  manner  of  the  dis¬ 
charges,  and  deliver  the  Schedule  to  the  clerk  of  the  pipe  the 
fame  term,  for  him  to  difeharge  the  parties  thereof  in  the 
great  roll.  The  clerk  of  the  pipe  fhall  alfo  be  fworn  from 
term  to  term  to  require  the  fame  Schedules,  and  difeharge  the 
parties  as  aforefaid.  .  In  like  manner  fhall  the  clerk  of  the  pipe 
caufe  to  be  certined  in  writing  to  the  remembrancers  all  dis¬ 
charges  in  his  office,  that  a  man  difeharged  in  one  place  may 
be  difeharged  in  all.  : 

Star.  5  Rich.  II.  cap.  16.  Though  many  times  perfons  have 
had  livery  of  their  lands  out  of  the  king’s  hands,  by  judgment 
m  the  King’s-Bench,  or  elfewhere,  and  have  after  procured 
the  tenor  of  the  records  to  be  Sent  by  mittimus  to  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  to  difeharge  them  of  the  accounts  for  them  :  the  of¬ 
ficers  would  not  difeharge  them  ’till  the  records  and  proceffes 
were  newly  entered  in  the  Exchequer,  and  new  judgment 
there  again  given  :  it  is  ordained  that,  after  fuch  record,  or 
tenor  of  the  fame,  fhall  come  into  the  Exchequer,  the  re¬ 
membrancer,  in  whofe  office  fuch  accounts  fhall  be  demanded 
{“all  caufe  the  Suit  to  ceafe  by  words  to  be  entered  upon  the 
endorsement  of  the  writ,  concerning  the  tenor  of  it,  without 
making  new  procefs. 

Stat  5  Rich  II.  cap.  17.  Nothing  Aral]  be  given  to  the 
clerk  for  making  a  comm iffion  in  the  Exchequer,  above  2  s 
nor  for  the  record  of  a  nifi  prius  with  the  writ,  but  2  s.  only.' 
otat  13  Rich.  II.  flat.  1.  cap.  14.  No  recognizance  nor  bond 
of  the  double  (for  the  king’s  debts  and  farms)  fhall  be  taken 

m  the  Exchequer,  provided  the  king  have  Sufficient  Surety  for 
bis  duty.  1 

Stat.  1  Rich.  III.  cap.  14.  §.  2.  If  any  difme  be  granted  by 
either  province  of  the  clergy,  if  the  collectors  come  by  pro¬ 
cefs  before  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  and  enter  in  their 
account,  they  fhall  not  be  bound  to  anfwer  bills  there  put 
agamlt  them,  but  only  touching  the  account. 

.Sea.  3.  Provided  that  the  accountant  take  no  privilege  of  the 
Exchequer  by  reafon  of  the  account. 

fptat/  rJKC'  ,L  C3p-  2-  2-  AU  ifrues  ]°a’  which,  by  in- 

tentof  the  late  queen  Elizabeth’s  privy-feal,  and  the  orders 
hereunto  annexed  ought  to  be  difeharged,  fhall  be  difeharged. 

•  3.  If  the  lord  treafurer’s  remembrancer,  or  his  clerks 

“Rrnd  “>•  pq"6’ exaa  a">-  4 

fnp c  rx  ff  themfelves  contrary  to  their  Rid  orders,  the  per- 
lons  10  offending,  or,  if  unahlp  ft,*.  1  r  j  ‘ 

branrrr  fV,aii  c  •!  ,  ,  ’  the  lord  treafurer  s  remera- 

in  I  th  *  k  2°k  the  one  moiety  to  his  maiefty 

vL  hf ' thc  party  Srievcd>  to  be  Sued  for,  withffi  two 

•comm,K"J>  I”  *»y  or  his  majtftf’s  courts 
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Orders  by  Sir  William  Cecil,  baron  of  Burleigh,  lord-trea- 
furer  of  England  ;  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  chancellor  and 
vice-treafurer  of  the  Exchequer;  Sir  Edward  Saunders 
lord  chief  baron  of  the  faid  court ;  and  other  the  barons 
of  the  fame;  calling  unto  them  Gilbert  Gerrard,  Efq- 
attorney-general,  and  Thomas  Bromley,  Efq;  follicitor- 
general  to  her  majefty,  and  made  15  Junii,  anno  Domini 
15  73- 

1.  No  procefs  ad  faciend’  fidelitatem,  nor  any  writ  of  feire 
facias,  capias,  or  diftreft,  from  the  fines  eftreated  out  of  the 
Common-Pleas,  fhall  iffiueout  of  the  treafurer’s  remembrancer’s 
office,  upon  any  fuppofal,  upon  pain  by  former  ftatutes 
limited,  and  by  the  orders  of  the  faid  court,  but  upon  juft 
grounds ;  and  the  fame  fhall  be  vouched  in  the  proceffes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  book,  term,  year,  roll,  and  record  thereof’  that 
it  may  be  certainly  found.  And  if,  by  any  known  record  re¬ 
maining  in  that  office,  it  may  appear  the  fame  tenure  hath 
been  traverfed,  then  the  proceffes  to  be  difeharged  by  the 
traverie  without  pleading.  3.  Where  the  firft  tenant  in  any 
fuch  writ  from  the  faid  original,  or  fuch  inrollment  is  re¬ 
turned  by  the  fheriff  mort  or  nihil  habet,  then  {hall  go  out 
according  to  the  antient  courfe  of  the  court  a  diftring-te- 
nent,  againft  the  tenants  of  the  fame  lands  to  the  fheriff 
to  do  their  fervice  due  to  the  king,  and  to  (hew  their  entry  ini 
to  the  fame,  who  returning  the  name  of  the  tenant  of  the 
lands  in  the  writ,  there  fhall  go  procefs  every  term  againft 
the  new  tenants  to  do  their  fervice  and  fhew  their  entry,  and 
they  to  lofe  iffues  thereupon,  ’till  they  come  in  and  make  their 
fine  for  refped  of  fealty,  or  do  their  fealty  according  to  the 
courfe  of  the  Exchequer.  6.  Where  any  writ  of  reverfion 
mall  be  made  upon  any  record  for  lands,  wherein  the  prince 
is  in  reverfion,  if  it  appear  by  fufficient  matter  of  record 
within  the  court,  that  the  grant  or  record  whereupon  the  writ 
of  reverfion  is  made,  is  determined,  the  party,  upon  {hewing 
forth  fuch  record,  fhall  be  difeharged  without  pleading, 
b.  The  1  flues  loft  by  her  majefty’s  fubjeefts,  which  her  high- 
nefs  hath  appointed  by  privy  feal  to  be  difeharged,  be  as  fol¬ 
lowed,  viz.  all  iffues  loft  upon  any  that  are  returned  tenants 
of  lands,  which  they  have  net,  fhall  be  now  difeharged 
though  they  have  other  lands  within  the  (hire.  All  iffues,  loft 
upon  any  heir  within  age,  fhall  be  difeharged.  All  iffues  loft 
upon  lands  in  the  queen’s  hands,  by  extent  or  otherwife,  {hall 
be  difeharged.  All  iffues  loft  upon  farmers  and  tenants  of  any 
lands  for  life,  years,  or  at  will,  fhall  be  difeharged.  All  iffues 
loft  by  fundry  other  vexations,  as  well  by  untrue  returns  and 
mif-returns  of  fheriffs  and  under-fheriffs,  may  be  difeharged 
moderated,  or  otherwife  ordered,  as  the  court  fhall.  think 
meet.  All  iffues  loft  by  any  perfon  returned  in  any  jury  in 
the  Exchequer,  or  in  any  attaint  or  jury  before  the  juftices  of 
affize,  which,  at  the  time  of  their  appearance  appointed,  were 
beyond  fea  in  her  majefty’s  fervice,  or  by  fpecial  licence  in 
writing,  or  were  in  prifon,  or  in  ordinary  of  her  majefty’s 
chamber  or  houfhold,  and  bound  to  perfonal  attendance  there, 
fhall  be  difeharged.  The  treafurer’s  remembrancer  {hall  pay 
every  fubjed’s  charges,  as  by  the  court  of  Exchequer  (hall  be 
fet,  that  {hall  be  vexed  by  any  writ  upon  a  fuppofal,  and  not 
upon  juft  ground  vouched,  as  before  declared. 

Se£E  4.  If  thought  fit,  for  the  knowlege  and  prefervation  of 
the  crown’s  tenures,  and  fo  ordered  in  court,  that  procefs 
ffiould  iffue  againft  any,  the  treafurer’s  remembrancer  may 
lffue  procefs,  without  incurring  the  penalties  of  this  a£t;  in 
which  cafe,  no  fuch  tenure  appearing,  the  party  fhall  be’dif- 
miffed  without  pleading  or  fees. 

Stat.  1  Will,  and  Mary,  flat.  2.  cap.  1.  fe<ft.  52.  Any  col¬ 
lector  keeping  in  hands  money  by  him  collected,  longer  than 
is  direaed,  or  paying  any  part  to  others  than  the  receiver- 
general,  or  his  deputy,  forfeits  5 1.  and  any  head  collector 
keeping  money  paid  him  by  any  colleaor,  by  virtue  of  this 
aa,  longer  than  direaed,  or  paying  it  to  qther  than  the  re¬ 
ceiver-general  or  deputy,  forfeits  20 1.  and  any  receiver-ge¬ 
neral  or  deputy  paying  fuch  monies  to  any  (other  than  the 
receipt  of  the  Exchequer,  and  that  within  times  limited  by 
this  aa)  or  by  any  warrant  of  the  commiffioners  of  the  trea- 
fury,  or  upon  any  tally  of  pro  or  of  anticipation,  or  other 
way,  whereby  to  divert  payment  into  the  receipt  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  for  every  offence  of  himfelf  or  deputy,  forfeits  500}.  j 
to  him  who  fues  in  any  court  of  record. 

Sea.  53.  The  commiffioners  of  the  treafury  fhall  not  direa 
warrants  to  any  of  the  faid  collectors,  &c.  for  payment  of 
any  monies  hereby  given,  to  any  perfons  other  than  the  re-  f 

ceipt  of  the  Exchequer,  nor  direa  any  warrant  to  the  offi-  j 

cer  for  linking  any  tally  of  pro  or  anticipation,  nor  do  any  |j 

other  thing  to  divert  payment  into  the  Exchequer;  nor  {ball  J 

officers  of  the  Exchequer  ftrike,  direa,  or  record  the 
riking  fuch  tallies,  on  any  account  whatfoever;  nor  fhall  ! 

any  teller  throw  down  any  bill,  whereby  to  charge  himfelf  ;j 

with  any  of  the  faid  monies,  ’till  he  have  aaually  received 
the  fame. 

Sea.  54.  The  officers  of  the  receipt  of  Exchequer  fhall 

jCaP  xw  1'Um  herelT  appropriated,  and  the  account  of  it, 
diftina  from  all  other  monies  and  accounts  ;  and  the  com¬ 
miffioners  of  the  treafury  fhall  not  fign  any  warrant  or  or¬ 
der,  or  do  any  other  thing  for  the  iffuing  of  any  part  of  the  J 
faid  fum,  other  than  as  aforefaid  ;  nor  fhall  the  auditor  of  the 
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receipt  draw  any  order  for  iffuing  any  part  other  than  as  afore¬ 
faid  ;  nor  diredt,  or  the  clerk  of  the  pells  record,  or  any  teller 
make  payment  of,  any  of  the  faid  monies,  by  warrant,  order, 
or  other  way  whatfoever,  other  than  for  the  ufes  aforefaid,  and 
to  be  fo  mentioned  in  fuch  warrant  or  order. 

Sedt.  57.  Any  of  the  officers  appointed  by  this  adt,  receiving 
the  faid  fum,  or  part,  and  afterwards  mifapplyicg  the  fame 
by  virtue  of  any  warrant  from  the  commiffioners  of  the  trea- 
fury,  or  other  fuperior  officers,  (hall  forfeit  the  like  fum  fo 
misapplied,  recoverable  in  any  court  of  record,  one  moiety  to 
the  informer,  the  other  to  the  poor. 

Sedt.  58.  Any  officer  of  the  Exchequer,  offending  againft  this 
law,  forfeits  his  office,  and  is  difabled  to  hold  the  fame  or  any 
other. 

Sedt.  59.  No  ftay  of  profecution  upon  any  command,  war¬ 
rant,  or  order,  by  non  vult  profequi,  (hall  be  allowed  by  any 
court  in  any  fuit  for  recovery  of  the  penalties  by  this  adt 
inflidted. 

Thefe  directions  are  revived  by  feveral  fubfequent  adts,  parti¬ 
cularly  12  Will.  III.  cap.  11.  fedt.  27.  and  applied  to  the  mo¬ 
nies  thereby  appropriated,  and  made  perpetual  by  1  Geo.  I. 
cap.  12.  and  alfo  by  9  Will.  IIL  cap.  44. 

Star.  8  and  9  Will.  III.  cap.  28.  fedt.  1.  When  money  is 
brought  into  the  receipt  of  the  Exchequer,  the  teller,  the  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  tally-court  attending,  {hall  receive  and  weigh 
the  fame,  and  making  entry  thereof  fhall  throw  down  bills 
written  on  parchment  and  figned,  into  the  tally-court,  where¬ 
by  a  tally  may  be  duly  levied  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
payment;  and  fuch  teller,  his  clerk,  or  fubftitute,  fliall  not 
for  fuch  money  give  a  note,  importing  a  depofitum,  or  other 
private  note  or  fecurity,  to  prevent  the  due  charging  thereof 
in  the  Exchequer,  upon  pain  that  fuch  teller,  who  fhall  of¬ 
fend  againft  this  adt,  (hall  forfeit  his  office,  and  be  difabled  to 
ferve  the  king  in  any  office,  and  forfeit  double  damages  to  the 
king  or  party,  and  cofts ;  and  every  teller’s  clerk  fo  offend- 
ing,  by  giving  any  private  note,  &c.  whereby  the  due 
charging  is  hindered,  forfeits  double  the  fum  for  which  the 
note  was  given  ;  one  moiety  to  the  king,  the  other  to  the 
informer,  and  alfo  be  removed  from  the  receipt. 

Sedt.  2.  No  teller  to  charge  himfelf  by  bill  with  receipt  of 
any  money  in  the  Exchequer,  but  when  the  officers  of  the 
tally-court  are  there  prefent;  nor  {hall  any  teller,  or  his  fub¬ 
ftitute,  throw  down  into  the  faid  court  any  bill,  purporting 
the  receiving  any  money,  unlefs  fuch  teller  or  his  clerics  have 
adtually  received  the  fame ;  except  where  tallies  are  levied 
by  warrant  of  the  commiffioners  of  the  treafury  or  treafurer 
of  the  Exchequer ;  or  where  the  perfon  for  whom  any  tally 
fhall  be  levied,  fhall  on  the  fame  day  give  a  difcharge  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  courfe  of  the  exchequer,  upon  fome  order  or  de¬ 
benture  for  the  money  ;  on  pain  of  incurring  the  like  forfei¬ 
ture  of  office  and  difability  as  before-mentioned,  and  forfeiting 
double  the  fum  fo  unduly  charged  ;  one  moiety  to  the  king, 
the  other  to  the  informer,  and  for  clerks  and  fubftitutes  the 
'  like  penalty  as  aforefaid. 

Sedt.  3.  No  teller,  his  clerk,  or  fubftitute,  after  the  bills 
thrown  down  into  the  tally-court,  fhall  lend,  pay,  or  depart 
with,  fuch  money  out  of  his  office,  without  an  order  or  de¬ 
benture  for  the  fame,  made  by  the  auditor,  and  recorded  by 
the  clerk  of  the  pells,  and  taking  a  receipt  to  difcharge  the  king 
according  to  antient  courfe,  under  like  penalties,  as  for  unduly 
charging  any  money  not  received. 

Sedt.  4.  Chamberlains  or  their  deputies,  and  other  officers, 
clerks  and  deputies  of  the  tally-court,  fhall  daily,  except 
Sundays  and  holidays,  conftantly  attend,  from  eight  of  the 
clock  to  one  from  Lady-day  to  Michaelmas,  and  from  nine 
to  one  from  Michaelmas  to  Lady-day  yearly,  unlefs  fick,  or 
have  leave  from  the  commiffioners  of  the  treafury  or  under- 
treafurer  of  the  Exchequer ;  in  which  cafe  their  room  fhall  be 
Efficiently  fupplied  as  accuftomed,  on  pain  to  anfwer  the 
king,  or  party  fuffering  by  fuch  abfence,  double  damages  and 
full  cofts.  And  the  auditors  of  receipt,  writer  of  tallies, 
clerks  of  the  pells,  the  four  tellers,  and  other  officers,  fhall 
by  themfelves  or  deputies  attend,  under  like  penalties. 

Sedt.  5.  The  firft  clerk  in  the  auditor  of  receipt’s  office,  clerk 
of  the  pells,  and  four  tellers,  fhall  be  fworn  to  the  due  per¬ 
formance  of  all  matters  of  their  offices,  the  oath  to  be  ten¬ 
dered  by  the  commiffioners  of  the  treafury,  or  under-treafurer 
of  the  Exchequer,  or  by  the  barons  or  any  of  them. 

Sedt.  6.  None  of  the  monies  in  the  receipt  of  the  Exchequer 
fhall  be  thence  iflued,  but  in  purfuance  of  fome  grant  under  the 
great  feal,  or  under  the  privy  feal,  or  purfuant  to  fome  adt  of 
parliament. 

Sedt.  7.  Tables  fhall  be  fet  at  the  door  of  the  auditor  of  the  re¬ 
ceipt,  fhewing  how  far  the  officers  there  have  proceeded  in  the 
repayment  of  loans  on  the  credit  of  revenues,  and  how  far  the 
monies,  paid  in  by  the  receivers,  extend  to  difcharge  principal 
and  intereft  upon  the  laid  taxes,  Sic. 

Sedt.  8.  The  auditor  of  the  receipt  fliall  (for  his  lawful  fees) 
enter  all  letters  patent  and  privy  feals,  for  iffuing  the  king’s 
treafure,  and  fliall  draw  orders  or  make  the  debentures  for 
iffuing  thereof,  as  required  by  the  treafury  or  treafurer  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  fhali  keep  entries  thereof,  and  weekly  take 
the  tellers  accounts,  and  make  certificate  to  the  treafury  of 
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all  receipts,  iffues,  and  remains,  of  the  king’s  money  there, 
and  make  out  the  impreft  certificates,  and  tranfmit  the  ordi¬ 
nary  impreft-rolls  half  yearly  to  the  remembrancer  ;  and  fhall 
half  yearly,  at  Eafter  and  Michaelmas,  tranfmit  to  the  trea¬ 
fury  the  declaration  of  the  receipts,  iffues,  and  remains  at 
the  Exchequer,  as  hath  been  antiently  accuftomed.  And  the 
clerk  of  the  pells  fhall  (for  his  lawful  fees)  enroll  all  letters 
patent  and  privy  feals  for  iffuing  the  king’s  treafure,  and  en¬ 
ter  all  receipts  and  iffues  at  the  Exchequer,  and  take  the  tel- 
leis  weekly  accounts,  and  certify  to  the  treafury,  weekly,  the 
receipts  and  remains  of  the  king  s  money  there,  and  examine 
the  impreft-certifkates  and  impreft-rolls,  and  tranfmit  to  the 
treafury,  half  yearly,  declarations  of  the  receipts,  iffues,  and 
remains,  within  the  half  year,  and  fhall  in  all  matters  ob- 
ferve  the  antient  method.  And  the  faid  officers,  their  depu¬ 
ties  and  clerks,  fhall  be  anfwerable  for  their  demeanors  as 
well  to  the  king,  as  to  any  perfon  who  may  fufter  by  any 
negledt. 

Sed:.  9.  All  penalties  by  this  adt  fliall  be  recovered  in  any  of 
the  king’s  courts  of  record. 

Sea.  10.  This  aa  not  to  leffen  the  lawful  power  which  the 
commiffioners  of  the  treafury  or  treafurer  ought  to  have  in 
their  places. 

Sea.  11.  This  aa  not  to  alter  any  method  of  receipts  or 
payments  by  bills  of  credit  in  the  Exchequer,  allowed  by 
parliament. 

Sea.  12.  All  the  money  in  the  receipt  fhall  be  kept  in  chefts 
under  three  locks  and  keys,  the  tellers  to  keep  one,  the 
clerk  of  the  pells  one,  2nd  the  other  fhall  be  kept  by  the 
eldeft  of  the  two  deputy  chamberlains  ;  and  no  orders,  &cc. 
fhall  be  paid  the  fame  day  they  are  fent  up  from  the  auditor’s 
office  to  the  clerk  of  the  pells  (except  for  the  navy,  ordnance, 
forces,  or  for  monies  regiftered)  ;  and  the  clerk  of  the  pells 
and  deputy  chamberlains  fliall,  every  morning,  except  Sun¬ 
days  and  holidays,  caufe  the  cheft  to  be  opened  in  their  pre¬ 
fence,  and  fo  much  money  taken  out  and  left  with  the  tellers, 
as  will  fatisfy  the  orders  ready  to  be  fatisfied,  and  the  reft  to 
be  locked  up  again  ;  and  everyday  fee  all  the  money  received 
that  day  (except  what  fhall  be  paid  away)  to  be  firft  weighed 
in  the  bags,  a  ticket  of  the  contents  put  into  each  bag,  and 
fo  fecured  in  the  chefts.  And,  if  monies  in  the  chefts  be  di¬ 
rected  to  be  iffued  for  the  navy,  ordnance,  See.  fo  that  pay¬ 
ment  muft  not  be  deferred,  the  clerk  of  the  pells  and  deputy 
chamberlains  fhall  go  up  to  the  tellers  offices  and  fee  the 
chefts  opened  for  that  money,  and  the  public  fervice  aifpatch- 
ed,  and  the  chefts  fecured  again;  and,  when  the  clerk  of 
the  pells  cannot  attend,  his  eldeft  clerk  fhall  keep  the  keys  of 
the  chefts ;  if  the  deputy  chamberlain  cannot  attend,  his  keys 
fhall  be  kept  by  his  fellow  ;  and  no  money  fhall  be  taken  out 
of  the  chefts,  but  in  the  prefence  of  the  teller,  the  clerk  of 
the  pells,  and  deputy  chamberlain  ;  or,  if  fick  or  abfent,  of 
their  clerks,  as  aforementioned. 

Sedt.  13.  The  auditor  of  the  receipt,  or  his  chief  clerk,  fhall, 
atleaft  once  in  28  days,  vifit  every  teller’s  cafli,  and  by  num¬ 
bering  the  bags,  opening  fome  of  them,  and,  if  he  thinks  fit, 
by  weighing  or  telling  the  money,  fee  that  the  tellers  have 
the  remains  wherewith  he  charges  them;  and,  at  leaft  once 
in  three  months,  he  fhall  examine  the  tellers  vouchers  for 
the  payments  he  allows  them  in  his  weekly  certificate. 

Stat.  12  Geo.  I.  cap.  12.  fedt.  19.  The  commiffioners  of  the 
treafury  fhall  caufe  to  be  prepared  Exchequer-bills,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  in  the  whole  500,000].  fterling. 

Sedt.  20.  The  faid  bills  fhall  bear  an  intereft  of  2d.  per  cent, 
per  diem,  payable  to  the  bearers  ;  but  the  intereft  fhall  be 
faved  on  fuch  of  the  bills  as  fhall  at  any  time  be  in  the  receipt 
of  the  Exchequer,  or  the  hands  of  any  receivers  or  collectors  of 
taxes. 

Sedt.  21.  The  bills  fhall  be  numbered  arithmetically,  and  re- 
giftered  accordingly,  fo  that  the  principal  fums  may  be  paid 
off  in  courfe  ;  and  the  intereft  fhall  be  payable  every  three 
months,  and  on  every  bill  be  indorfed  the  fum,  after  which 
the  principal  to  be  contained  therein  fhall  be  paid  in  courfe  ; 
and  the  bills  marked  with  fuch  cheques  or  counterfoils  as  the 
treafury  fliall  dtrecSL ;  and  the  perfon  who  is  to  have  the  pay¬ 
ing  off  the  bills  fhall  have  one  part  of  the  cheques,  &c.  and 
the  contradtors  for  circulating  the  bills  the  other ;  and  all  the 
parts  of  the  cheques,  &c.  fhall  be  delivered  back  into  the 
Exchequer,  when  the  bills  fnall  be  cancelled. 

Sedt.  22.  Thefe  bills  fhall  be  placed  as  cafli  in  the  tellers  of¬ 
fices,  and  the  tellers  be  chargeable  with  the  proportion  of 
them. 

Sedt.  23.  Thefe  bills  fhall  be  current  in  like  manner,  and 
fubjedt  to  fuch  rules  as  are  preferibed  by  the  land-tax  adt  con¬ 
cerning  the  Exchequer-bills  thereby  authorized,  and  all  the 
claufes  relating  to  the  currency,  exchanging,  &c.  of  thefe 
bills,  fliall  be  conftrued  to  extend,  as  well  to  the  Exchequer- 
bills  to  be  made  forth  by  this  adt,  as  to  the  bills  made  forth 
in  purfuance  of  the  faid  adt  ;  the  faid  claufes  being  the  fame 
as  in  flat.  11  Geo.  II.  cap.  1. 

Sedt.  24.  All  thefe  bills  fliall  be  charged  on  the  monies  that 
fliall  arife  by  the  duties  hereby  charged  on  the  retailers  of  beer 
and  ale  ;  and  be  iffued  towards  taking  in,  circulating,  and 
difeharging  thefe  bills,  as  the  treafury  fhall  think  fit. 

Sedt, 
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Seft.  25.  Every  year,  during  the  continuance  of  thefe  bills, 
the  treafury  fhall  on  Michaelmas-day,  or  within  20  days  after, 
caufe  a  true  account  to  be  taken  of  all  the  monies  that  fhall 
in  the  preceding  year  have  been  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  on 
account  of  the  faid  duties  or  compofitions  upon  retailers  of 
beer  and  ale,  and  how  much  thereof  will  be  neceffary  for  the 
intereft  on  the  faid  bills,  and  for  the  charges  of  circulating; 
and,  if  any  furplus  remain,  it  fhall  be  applied  towards  paving 
off  the  principal. 

be£l.  26.  In  cafe,  on  any  fuch  feaft-day,  the  money  arifen 
in  the  preceding  year  fhall  not  be  fufficieht  to  difcharge  fuch 
irttereft  or  charges,  fuch  deficiency  fhall  be  made  good  out  of 
the  firft  fupplies  to  be  granted  in  parliament  ;  and,  if  fuch 
fupply  be  not  granted  within  fix  months,  the  fame  fhall  be 
made  good  out  of  the  finking  fund. 

Seft.  27.  What  monies  fhalfbc  ifliied  out  of  the  finking  fund, 
fhall  be  replaced  out  of  the  firft  aids  to  be  granted  in  par¬ 
liament. 


Stat.  7  Geo.  II.  cap.  6.  feft.  2.  There  fhall  be  kept  in  the 
office  of  the  auditor  of  the  receipt  a  regifter,  to  enter  all  the 
money  payable  upon  this  aft,  for  granting  the  duties  upon 
fait,  Sic.  and  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  any  perfotts  to  lend  his 
majefty,  upon  the  credit  of  the  faid  duties,  fums  of  money 
not  exceeding  in  the  whole  one  million  ;  with  interefl:  not 
exceeding  4  per  cent,  fo  as  fuch  loans  be  allowed  by  three 
commiffioners  of  the  treafury,  the  interefl:  to  be  paid  every 
three  months,  and  the  monies  lent  not  affeffed  in  any  tax. 
And  every  fuch  lender  fhall  have  a  tally  of  loan,  and  an  or¬ 
der  for  repayment ;  fuch  orders  to  be  regiftered,  and  all  per- 
fons  paid  in  courfe.  And  no  fee  demanded  for  the  fame,  on 
pain  of  treble  damages  to  the  party  grieved,  with  cofts ;  or, 
if  the  officer  himfelf  take  or  demand  any  fee,  then  to  forfeit 
his  place  alfo.  And,  if  any  undue  preference  be  made  in  re- 
giftry  or  payment,  the  party  offending  fhall  be  liable  to  pay 
the  value  of  the  debt  with  cofts,  and  be  forejudged  of  his  of¬ 
fice.  And  if  fuch  preference  be  unduly  made  by  any  deputy 
or  clerk,  without  privity  of  his  mafter,  he  fhall  be  liable  to 
the  aftion,  and  ever  incapable  of  his  place.  And  in  cafe  the 
auditor  fhall  not  direft,  or  the  clerk  of  the  pells  record,  or 
tellers  make  payment  as  direfted,  to  forfeit  as  aforefaid,  the 
penalties  to  be  recovered  in  any* of  his  majefty’s  courts. 

Seft.  3.  If  feveral  tallies  or  orders  bear  date,  or  be  brought 
the  fame  day  to  the  auditor,  it  fhall  be  no  undue  preference 
which  of  thofe  be  entered  firft,  fo  he  enters  them  all  the 
fame  day  ;  alfo  it  fhall  not  be  any  undue  preference,  if  the 
auditor  direft,  Sic.  and  the  tellers  pay,  fubfequent  orders  of 
perfons  that  demand  their  money,  fo  as  there  be  money  re- 
ferved  to  fatisfy  precedent  orders,  interefl:  being  to  ceafe  from 
the  time  the  money  is  fo  referved. 

oeft.  4.  All  perfons  to  whom  money  fhall  be  due  for  loans  by 
this  aft,  by  affignment  indoried  on  their  order,  may  affign 
fuch  order,  or  any  part  thereof,  which  being  notified  in  the 
office  of  the  auditor,  and  an  entry  made  in  the  regiftry 
(which  the  officers  fhall  without  fee  make)  fhall  intitlefuch 
affignee,  and  fo  toties  quoties. 

Seft.  5.  The  commiffioners  of  the  treafury  may  raife  the 
faid  fum  of  one  million,  or  any  part  thereof,  by  Exchequer- 
bills,  with  like  powers  and  direftions,  as  in  12  Geo.  I.  cap.  12. 
Scat  8  Geo.  II.  cap.  12.  feft.  4.  It  fhall  be  lawful  for  any 
perfons  to  lend  to  his  majefty  fums  not  exceeding  500,000  1. 
upon  credit  of  the  duties  upon  fait  by  this  aft  continued,  up¬ 
on  orders  of  loan,  to  be  made  out,  as  in  7  Geo.  II.  cap.  6. 

Stat  10  Geo.  II.  cap.  17.  feft.  13.  It  fhall  be  lawful  to  any 
per  ons  to  lend  to  his  majefty,  at  the  receipt  of  the  Exchequer, 
iums  not  exceeding  in  the  whole  500,000).  at  3  per  cent,  to 
e  ecured  by  orders  of  loan  or  Exchequer-bills,  upon  the 
duties  upon  fweets  granted  by  this  aft,  as  in  7  Geo.  II.  cap.  6. 
Star,  ix  Geo.  II.  cap.  17.  feft.  13.  It  fhall  be  lawful  for  any 
perfons  to  lend  to  his  majefty,  at  jhe  receipt,  &c.  upon  cre- 
oit  of  the  duties  upon  malt,  &c.  by  this  aft  granted,  fums 
not  excce  ing  750,000].  at  3  per  cent,  to  be  fecured  by  or¬ 
ders  of  loan  or  Exchequer-bills,  as  in  7  Geo.  II.  cap.  6. 

31*  The  faid  Exchequer-bills  (hall  be  current  to  all  re- 


ceivers  and  colleftors  of  the  cuftoms,  excife,  or  any  revenue 
and  at  the  receipt  of  the  Exchequer  ;  and  fuch  bill  as  fhall  be 
received  at  the  Exchequer,  fhall  be  locked  up  as  cafh  ;  and 
a  receivers  and  colleftors  of  the  revenue  fhall,  out  of  any 
jnoney  i„  their  hands,  pay  fuch  of  the  fame  bills  as  fhall  be 
r0l,V  t0  tbem  5  and>  in  cafe  any  fuch  receiver  or  colleftor 
r.e^.ec  to  exchange  fuch  bills  for  money  by  the  fpace  of  24 
nours,  the  perfon  demanding  it  may  bring  ar  aftion  of  debt, 
or  on  the  cafe,  for  monies  due  upon  fuch  bills,  againft  fuch 

:%Ze\u°T  C?llea°r’  havi°g  money  in  his  hands  ;  in  which 
leftnr ;  may  declare,  that  fuch  receiver  or  col¬ 

on  ever  "r  C  'S,t0  tbe  P*a*ntiff  m  Jhe  money  demanded  up- 
hath  n  \  UCj  bl11’  according  ^  the  form  of  the  ftatute,  and 

and  the  p!aintiff: 01811  deliver  “p  r-b 

Exchemie^rhT7  <r  ^  be  paid  or  !ent  !nto  tbe 

and  delive’d  t  'T*'*  *here  ^  Caufe  ^hes  to  be  levied 
fuch  payments  "  if  th*  had  ™de 

33‘  Pbe  mterdl  due  on  any  of  the  Ells  (hall  be  allowed 
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to  all  perfons  paying  the  fame  to  any  receiver  or  colleftor,  to 
the  days  whereon  fuch  bills  fhall  be  fo  paid. 

Seft.  34.  Provided  no  interefl  be  paid  on  any  fuch  bills  while 
remaining  in  the  hands  of  any  receivers  or  colleftors,  or  any 
teller  of  the  Exchequer. 

Seft.  35.  Whofo  fhall  pay  any  fuch  bills  to  any  receivers  or 
colleftors,  or  into  the  Exchequer,  fhall,  at  the  time  of  fuch 
payment,  Sic.  on  each  bill  put  their  names,  and  write  there¬ 
on,  in  words  at  length,  the  day  of  the  month  and  year,  in 
which  they  fo  paid,  lent,  or  exchanged,  fuch  bills  ;  all  which 
the  faid  receivers  and  colleftors,  and  alfo  the  tellers,  are  to  fee 
done. 

Seft.  36.  The  bills  may  be  re-iffued,  and  the  teller  from  whofe 
office  fuch  bills  fhall  be  re-iffued,  fhall  indorfe  on  them,  in 
words  at  length,  the  day  of  the  month  and  year  in  which 
they  were  fo  re-iffued,  and  alfo  on  what  account  laft  received 
into  the  Exchequer,  and  fign  the  fame,  from  which  time  the 
interefl:  of  fuch  time  fhall  revive. 

Seft.  37.  The  fame  bills  fhall  be  fo  re-iffued  for  the  principal 
money  contained  in  them,  and  for  the  interefl:  due  on  them, 
and  allowed  by  the  teller  when  fuch  bills  were  laft  paid  into 
the  Exchequer. 

Seft.  38.  Every  receiver-general  of  the  revenues  fhall  keep 
books  of  account  of  all  monies  by  him  received,  and  enter 
the  fums  in  them,  with  the  names  of  the  colleftors  from 
whom  received,  how  much  in  money,  and  how  much  in 
Exchequer-bills  and  what  Exchequer-bills  fhall  have  been 
exchanged  by  fuch  receiver-general  purfuant  to  this  aft,  to 
which  account  every  perfon  concerned  fhall  have  free  accefs 
without  fee  ;  and  the  faid  accounts  fhall  lie  open  at  one  cer¬ 
tain  place  within  the  limits  of  his  receipt  ;  and  fuch  receiver 
neglefting  to  keep  fuch  books,  or  enter  any  money  by  him 
received  and  paid  by  the  fpace  of  three  days,  or  refufing  any 
perfon  concerned  to  infpeft  them,  forfeits  100I.  to  any  who 
fhall  fue  for  the  fame  in  any  court  of  record. 

Seft.  39.  In  cafe  any  of  the  Exchequer- bills  aforefaid  be  filled 
up  by  the  indorfement,  or  by  accident  be  defaced,  the  com¬ 
miffioners  of  the  treafury  may  caufe  new  bills  to  be  made 
forth  at  the  receipt  of  the  Exchequer,  in  lieu  of  fuch  bills 
filled  up  or  defaced  ;  and  fuch  bills  to  bear  the  fame  numbers, 
dates,  and  principal  fums,  and  carry  the  like  interefl  as  the 
bills  cancelled. 

Seft.  40.  Commiffioners  of  the  treafury  may  caufe  Exche¬ 
quer-bills  for  large  fums,  not  exceeding  5000I.  each,  to  be 
made  forth  and  placed  as  cafh  in  the  receipt,  in  lieu  of  the 
like  value  of  the  principal  contained  in  bills  made  forth  for 
leffer  fums. 

Seft.  4  r.  Any  perfon  forging  any  Exchequer-bill  made  forth 
by  virtue  of  this  aft,  before  the  fame  be  paid  off  and  can¬ 
celled,  or  any  indorfement  thereupon,  or  tender  in  payment 
any  fuch  forged  bill,  or  any  Exchequer-bill,  with  fuch  coun¬ 
terfeit  indorfement,  or  demanding  money  for  fuch  bill,  know¬ 
ing  the  bill  or  the  indorfement  to  be  forged,  and  with  intent 
to  defraud  his  majefty  or  any  other  perfon ;  fuch  perfon  fo 
offending,  being  thereof  convifted,  fhall  be  adjudged  a  felon 
without  benefit  of  clergy. 

There  are  alfo  other  direftions  relating  to  the  application  of 
the  duties,  as  in  12  Geo.  I.  cap.  12. 

Thefe  a  e  the  ufual  direftions  which  are  repeated  or  referred 
to  in  all  afts  of  parliament  direfting  the  ilfuine  of  Exche¬ 
quer-bills. 

Stat.  11  Geo.  II.  cap.  14.  feft.  130.  Any  perfons  may  lend 
his  majefty  fums  not  exceeding  one  million,  upon  credit  of 
the  land-tax  granted  by  this  aft  for  the  year  1738,  to  be  fe¬ 
cured,  as  in  11  Geo.  II.  cap.  1. 

Stat.  11  Geo.  II.  cap.  27.  feft.  2.  Any  perfons  may  advance, 
into  the  receipt  of  his  majefty’s  Exchequer,  fums  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  500,0001.  for  purchafing  annuities  at  3  per  cent, 
charged  upon  the  finking  fund  ’till  redemption  by  parliament ; 
or  the  commiffioners  of  the  treafury  may  raife  the  money,  or 
any  part  of  it,  by  iffuing  Exchequer- bills,  with  the  ufual 
direftions. 

Remarks. 

From  this  fketch  of  the  ftatutes,  in  relation  to  the  conftitution 
of  the  Exchequer,  the  following  particulars  are  obfervable. 

That  the  Exchequer  is  the  great  check  upon  all  the  other 
offices,  which  relate  to  the  public  revenue ;  that  all  the  re¬ 
ceipts  and  payments,  which  pafs  through  the  various  channels 
of  the  revenue,  ultimately  terminate  here,  and  the  monies  are 
iiTued  from  hence,  and  applied  to  the  feveral  articles,  ordinary 
and  extraordinary,  to  which  they  are  appropriated  by  the  au¬ 
thority  of  parliament. 

That  fo  various  and  fo  ftrift  are  the  checks,  upon  each  ' 
other,  among  the  feveral  officers,  appointed  for  the  manage-  f 
ment  and  regulation  of  the  Exchequer,  that  it  is  fcarce  poffi- 
ble  for  any  frauds  whatever  to  be  carried  on,  without  being 
detected.  At  the  beginning,  indeed,  of  the  reign  of  his 
late  majefty  king  George  II.  the  Exchequer  was  robbed  of 
419 1 1*  I4S>  6d.  which  was  made  good  by  parliament;  but 
this  accident  is  quite  foreign  to  the  confideration  of  the  admi¬ 
rable  conftitution  of  this  office. 

Sir  Thomas  Clifford,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  treafury, 
in  the  time  ot  king  Charles  II.  having  involved  his  royal 

mafter  I 
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matter  in  great  perplexities,  advifed  the  (hutting  up  the  ex¬ 
chequer  ;  a  project  of  fuch  extenfive  mifchief,  as  was,  per¬ 
haps,  never,  equalled,  at  leaft  excelled,  till  the  late  flagitious 
contrivance  of  the  South- Sea- Scheme,  in  our  days. 

The  confequence  of  public  credit  has  been  fo  well  underftood 
in  all  well-governed  nations,  that  to  break  it  has  ever  been 
efteemed  rooting  up  the  very  foundation  of  a  ftate.  With 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  what  was  more  facred  and  inviolable  ? 
And,  though  in  thofe  ages  the  public  faith  did  no  fo  frequently 
concern  pecuniary  payments,  yet  that  does  not  make  any 
difference,  as  to  the  confequence. 

Among  modern  princes  and  ftates,  even  with  fome  of  the 
moft  arbitrary,  nothing  is  more  inviolable  than  public  funds. 
Great  loans  have  been  formerly  made  to  the  fee  of  Rome, 
by  which  the  Pope’s  revenues  are  much  incumbered,  and  he 
pays,  every  year,  confiderable  fums  for  intereft  of  money 
borrowed  by  his  predeceflors  ;  and  though  this  does,  and  has, 
for  years  paft,  much  exhaufted  the  apoftolic  chamber,  and  is 
fo  heavy  an  incumbrance  on  the  fee  of  Rome  ;  yet  no  Pope 
(who  in  other  things  claims  power  to  difpenfe  with  the  laws 
of  God  and  man)  would  ever  attempt  a  thing  fo  barbarous, 
fo  impolitic,  and  without  precedent,  in  any  wife  ftate,  as  to 
break  the  public  faith  :  not  one  of  them  would  ever  attempt 
fo  much  as  to  reduce  the  intereft,  but  by  confent  of  the  cre¬ 
ditors  ;  in  order  to  which,  one  Pope,  having  provided  a  great 
fum  of  money,  caufed  notice  to  be  given,  that  thofe  who 
would  not  accept  a  lefs  intereft,  fhould  take  their  principal, 
which  few  would  do,  when  they  found  their  fecurity  fo 
good. 

It  were  eafy  to  (hew,  from  hiftory,  what  ill  effefts  the  breach 
of  public  faith  has  produced.  Henry  the  Third  of  France, 
having  called  an  afl'embly  of  the  ftates-general  at  Blois,  on 
fecurity  of  the  public  faith,  prevailed  with  the  Duke  of  Guife, 
and  his  adherents,  to  put  themfelves  into  his  power.  His 
own  weaknefs,  or  the  ill  advice  of  fome  about  him,  made 
him  think  it  his  intereft  to  break  through  an  obligation  fo 
facred  ;  and,  by  the  death  of  the  duke,  and  others  of  his 
party,  to  fave,  as  he  thought,  much  treafure  and  blood,  and 
become  fafe  and  eafy  on  his  throne.  But  he  foon  had  caufe 
to  repent  of  his  folly  ;  for,  after  that  action,  no  man  would 
ever  truft  him,  he  never  had  a  quiet  moment,  fhort  and  tur¬ 
bulent  was  the  reft:  of  his  reign,  and  his  end  tragical. 

The  inftance  of  his  contemporary,  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain, 
may  come  nearer  our  cafe.  In  his  wars  of  Flanders,  he  had 
been  often  fupplied  with  money  by  the  merchants  of  Ant¬ 
werp,  to  the  great  advantage  of  his  affairs  ;  but  a  piece  of 
fuch  good  hufbandry  came  into  his  head,  as  thinking  that  thefe 
tally-jobbing  merchants,  as  they  were  then  called,  of  Ant¬ 
werp,  had  got  too  much  by  lending  him  money  ;  therefore,  in 
his  profound  wifdom,  he  thought  it  convenient  to  break  his 
faith  with  them,  in  moderating  their  gains,  (as  the  hiftorian 
words  it)  by  which  he  feemed  to  have  faved  forty  or  fifty 
thoufand  pounds.  But  what  followed  ?  In  the  next  line  we 
are  told,  that  neither  they,  nor  any  other,  would  truft  him 
any  more  ;  which,  in  a  few  days,  was  the  occafion  of  his 
lofing  the  then  great  city  of  Amiens,  and,  after  infinite  vexa¬ 
tions  and  mutinies  of  his  armies,  for  want  of  pay,  by  which 
his  affairs  were  wonderfully  retarded,  and  thofe  of  his  ene¬ 
mies  much  advanced.  In  fhort,  this  ungenerous  and  impoli¬ 
tic  aftion  contributed,  not  a  little,  to  his  lofs  of  many  pro¬ 
vinces. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  here  to  take  notice,  what  fort  of  men 
have  been  the  moft  ufeful  in  their  generation,  and  (hewed  the 
moft  application  and  (kill,  in  fupporting  the  government  at 
the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  in  giving  credit  to  our  af¬ 
fairs,  and  fupplyingour  wants  in  all  emergencies  :  we  fhould 
not  forget  what  fort  of  men,  in  the  city,  and  of  what  prin¬ 
ciples,  were  the  moft  liberal  and  hearty  in  their  loans  to  his 
majefty  upon  every  occafion  ;  they  were  all  true  friends  to 
our  trade,  our  public  credit,  and  our  liberties  :  to  the  number 
of  whom  we  fhould  add  thofe  who  projected  and  wifely 
eftablifhed  the  bank  of  England  ;  a  defign  fo  happy,  and  fo 
feafonable,  that  the  naming  of  it  is  fufficient  to  bring  to  our 
remembrance,  of  what  extraordinary  ufe  it  was  to  the  go¬ 
vernment  in  the  moft  critical  conjunfture  ;  it  was,  at  one 
time,  the  very  prop  of  our  affairs  ;  and  the  prefent  aid  that 
admirable  corporation  at  prefent  gives  to  the  exchequer, 
fufficiently  evinces  it’s  high  concernment  to  the  public 
credit. 

The  miferable  condition  to  which  this  kingdom  was  reduced, 
by  the  dipt  money,  and  the  rife  of  guineas,  at  the  time  we 
are  (peaking,  no  ftory  can  furnifh  us  with  a  more  difmal  ex¬ 
ample  :  at  this  crifis,  the  enemies  of  our  eftablifhment  thought 
themfelves  certain  of  gaining  their  point  ;  and  they  judged 
pretty  right  ;  for,  if  the  currency  of  the  dipt  money,  and  the 
monftrous  bulk  of  guineas,  had  not  been  overcome,  they  had 
been  fure  of  our  necks  under  their  feet. 

When  we  were  under  all  thefe  difficulties  ;  when  we  wanted 
money  to  pay  the  army  and  navy  ;  when  all  trade  was  at  a 
ftand,  and  we  had  not  money  to  go  to  market,  that  admira¬ 
ble  expedient  of  the  Exchequer  Bills  fupplied  our  emer¬ 
gencies,  while  our  filverwas  in  the  mint,  raifed  a  new  fpecie 
amongft  us,  and  came  as  feafonable  as  the  manna  in  the  wil- 
dernefs  ;  which  demonftrates  of  what  important  utility  to  the 
VOL.  I. 
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ftate  the  credit  of  the  exchequer  may  be  rendered,  if  it  be 
facredly  and  inviolably  fupported,  and  never  over-ftrained,  by 
iffuing  more  of  thefe  bills,  than  the  funds  will,  in  a  reafon- 
abie  time,  fink  and  difeharge.  For, 

In  the  raifing  the  public  fupplies,  a  proper  quantity  of  exche¬ 
quer  bills  might  be  every  year  iflued  on  the  land  and  the  malt 
taxes,  at  areafonable  intereft,  to  be  funk,  in  courfe,  by  the 
produce  of  the  tax  on  which  they  were  iffued. 

The  iffuing  fuch  exchequer  bills  would  fupply,  in  fome  de¬ 
gree,  the  want  of  money  ;  and  could  never  occafion  any  run 
on  the  exchequer,  not  being  payable  on  demand. 

The  inconveniency  which  arofe,  in  former  times,  from  iffu- 
ing  exchequer  bills,  proceeded  from  the  quantity  being  too 
large  ;  and  there  not  being  a  fund  to  fink  them  in  a  reafon- 
able  time. 

People  would  be  glad  to  take  fuch  bills  in  payment ;  becaufe 
thereby  they  would  be  enabled  to  make  intereft  of  their  run¬ 
ning  cafh. 

Thofe  who  contract  with  the  government,  would  be  glad  to 
agree  to  have  their  payments  in  fuch  bills ;  which  would  keep 
navy  and  victualling  bills  from  being  at  difeount  ;  and  con- 
fequently  the  government  would  buy  their  goods  cheaper, 
than  when  the  contractors  are  at  an  uncertainty  what  they 
(hall  be  paid.  See  the  articles  Funds,  Taxes,  Trade. 
EXCISE. 

A  fhort  hiftory  of  excifes  in  this  kingdom. 

I.  That  called  the  temporary  excife,  firft  granted  by  an  aft, 
12  Car.  II.  cap.  23.  and  by  the  2d.  money-aft,  pari,  laft  of 
king  W.  and  firft  of  queen  Anne,  continued  to  her  majefty 
during  her  life,  being  13  d.  per  barrel,  upon  every  barrel  of 
beer  or  ale,  above  6s.  the  barrel,  and  3d.  per  barrel,  for 
every  barrel  of  6s.  or  under,  brewed  for  retail :  15  d.  for 
every  hogfhead  of  cyder  or  perry,  fold  by  retail  ;  1  d.  for 
every  gallon  of  ftrong  water,  or  aqua-vitae,  &c. 

II.  The  hereditary  excife,  granted  at  firft  for  ever,  by  an  aft, 
12  Car.  II.  cap.  24.  being  the  very  fame  with  the  former. 

III.  A  new  excife,  granted  at  firft  to  king  William  and  queen 
Mary,  their  heirs  and  fucceffors,  for  96  years,  from  Janu¬ 
ary  25,  1692-3,  by  the  fecond  money-aft,  W.  and  M. 
pari.  2.  fell'.  4.  and  continued  for  1 5  years  longer,  by  the 
third  money-aft,  Anne,  pari.  2.  feff.  4,  being,  for  every 
barrel  of  beer  or  ale,  above  6  s.  the  barrel,  9  d.  and  for  every 
barrel  of  6  s.  or  under,  3d.  for  every  hogfhead  of  cyder  or 
perry,  is.  3d.  Sic. 

IV.  A  fecond  new  excife,  firft  granted  by  the  third  money- 
aft,  W.  and  M.  pari.  2.  feff.  5.  until  May  17,  1713,  and  by 
the  third  money- aft,  Anne,  pari.  2.  feff  1.  continued  from 
thence  for  95  years,  being,  for  beer  or  ale,  the  fame  with  the 
laft,  and  cyder  or  perry  is.  per  hogfhead,  Sic. 

V.  A  third  new  excife,  at  firft  granted  for  ever,  by  the  fifth 
money-aft  of  the  fame  feffion  of  W.  and  M.  being  the  very 
fame  with  the  fecond  new  excife.  In  this  excife,  the  price  of 
the  liquor  is  to  be  reckoned  exclufive  of  the  duty. 

VI.  An  excife  upon  fait,  firft  granted  by  the  third  money- 
aft,  W,  and  M.  pari.  2.  feff  5.  and  continued  for  ever,  by 
the  feventh  money-aft,  W.  III.  pari.  I.  feff  1.  being  three 
half-pence  per  gallon,  upon  all  home-made  fait,  or  rock- 
fa  It. 

VII.  A  fecond  excife  upon  fait,  granted  at  firft  for  ever,  by 
the  eleventh  money-aft,  W.  III.  pari.  I.  feff  3.  being  3d. 
half-penny  per  gallon,  for  all  home-made  fait,  or  rock-falt. 

VIII.  An  excife  upon  malt,  firft  granted  by  the  feventh 
money-aft,  W.  III.  pari.  1.  feff  2.  revived  by  the  firft 
money-aft  of  pari,  laft  of  King  William,  and  firft  of  queen 
Anne,  and  continued  annually  to  the  24th  of  June,  1715, 
-being  6  d.  the  bufhel,  on  all  malt  made  for  fale,  or  not  for 
fale,  for  every  barrel  of  mum  made  for  fale,  10  s.  for  every 
barrel  of  fweets  made  for  fale,  12s.  and  for  every  hogfhead 
of  cyder  and  perry  made  for  fale,  4  s.  all  thefe  duties  upon 
liquors  being  over  and  above  the  then  prefent  duties. 

IX.  An  excife  on  fweets,  over  and  above  the  excife  impofed 
by  the  faid  malt-aft,  or  any  former  duty,  was  firft  granted  by 
the  fecond  money-aft,  W.  III.  pari.  2.  feff  1.  and  by  the 
third  money-aft,  Anne,  pari.  2.  feff  4.  continued  to  March 
25,  1808  ;  being  an  additional  duty  of  36  s.  the  barrel,  upon 
all  fweets  made  for  fale. 

X.  An  excife  on  low  wines  or  fpirits,  firft  granted  by  the  fifth 
money-aft,  W.  and  M.  pari.  2.  feff  2.  and  by  the  third 
money-aft,  Anne,  pari.  2.  feff.  4.  continued  to  June  23, 
1807  ;  being  then  an  additional  excife,  or  duty  of  6d.  a  gal¬ 
lon  upon  fpirits  drawn  from  foreign  materials,  and  on  thofe 
drawn  from  Englifh  materials,  I  d. 

XI.  A  fourth  new  excife  upon  home-made  liquors,  at  firft 
granted  from  Lady-day  1710,  to  Lady-day  1742,  by  the 
fourth  money-aft,  Anne,  pari.  3.  feff  2.  being  an  additional 
excife  upon  every  barrel  of  beer  or  ale,  brewed  for  fale,  above 
6s.  the  barrel,  (exclufive  of  the  duties)  3d.  and  for  every 
barrel  at  6s.  or  under,  1  d.  for  every  hogfhead  of  cyder  and 
perry,  5d.  for  every  gallon  of  ftrong  waters,  or  3qua  vitae, 

1  d.  This  excife  was  not  laid  upon  any  fuch  liquors  im¬ 
ported. 

XII.  An  excife  on  candles,  firft  granted  by  the  fifth  money- 

9  X  aft. 
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aft,  Anne,  pari.  3.  fef T.  2.  and  by  the  8th  money-aft, 
Anne,  pari.  4.  fefT.  1.  continued  for  ever ;  being  a  duty  of 
4d.  the  pound  on  wax,  and  a  half-penny  the  pound  on  tallow 
candles,  made  in  Great-Britain,  for  fale,  or  not  for  fale  ;  but 
makers,  for  their  own  ufe,  might  compound  at  1  s.  a  head, 
for  every  perfon  in  their  family. 

XIII.  An  additional  excife  on  candles  was  at  firft  granted  for 
32  years,  from  Lady-day  17x1,  by  the  third  money  aft, 
Anne,  pari,  4.  felT.  1.  being  an  additional  duty,  the  fame 
with  the  former  in  every  refpeft. 

XIV.  An  excife  upon  hides  and  fkins  tanned,  &c.  in  Britain, 
firft  granted  by  the  6th  money-aft,  Anne,  pari.  4.  felT.  1.  for 
32  years,  from  Midfummer  171  r.  This  is  an  excife  of  fe- 
venteen  different  kinds,  upon  fo  many  different  forts  of  hides 
and  fkins  particularly  named,  and  upon  all  others  not  named, 
151.  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

XV.  An  excife  on  home-made  vellum  and  parchment,  firft 
granted  by  the  fame  aft,  and  for  the  fame  time;  being  is. 
per  dozen  on  vellum,  and  6d.  the  dozen  on  parchment. 

XVI.  An  excife  on  hops  of  home-growth,  firft  granted  by 
the  7th  money-aft,  Anne,  pari.  4.  felT.  1.  for  4  years,  from 
June  1,  17 1 1,  being  1  d.  per  pound. 

XVII.  An  excife  on  paper,  pafte-boards,  milled-boards,  and 
fcale-boards,  was  firft  granted  for  32  years,  from  June  10, 
1712,  by  the  third  money-aft,  Anne,  pari.  4.  fefT.  2.  being 
a  duty  of  eleven  different  kirids,  on  fo  many  different  forts  of 
paper  particularly  named,  made  in  Great-Britain  ;  on  pafte- 
boards,  &c.  3  s.  the  hundred  weight ;  and  on  all  forts  of  paper 
not  named,  1 2 1.  per  cent,  on  the  value. 

XVIII.  An  excife  on  foap,  firft  granted  by  the  fame  aft,  for 
the  fame  time  ;  being  a  duty  of  x  d.  the  pound,  on  all  foap 
made  in  Great-Britain. 

XIX.  An  excife  upon  printed  filks,  callicoes,  linens,  and 
fluffs,  made  in  Great  Britain,  and  printed,  painted,  ftained, 
or  dyed  here,  was  firft  granted  by  the  fame  aft,  and  for  the 
fame  time,  being  a  duty  of  3d.  on  filks  and  callicoes,  and 
three  half-pence  on  linen  and  fluffs,  the  yard  fquare,  ex¬ 
cepting  filk  handkerchiefs  and  callicoes,  linens  and  fuftians, 
dyed  of  one  colour,  and  fluffs  made  of  woollen,  or  the  great- 
eft  part  in  value  of  woollen. 

XX.  An  additional  excife  on  hides  and  fkins,  &c.  of  Great- 
Britain,  fiift  granted  for  32  years,  from  Auguft  1,  1712,  by 
the  fourth  money-aft  cf  the  fame  feffion,  being  an  additional 
duty  of  different  kinds,  upon  fo  many  different  forts  of  hides 
and  fkins,  particularly  named,  and  on  all  others  hot  named, 

1 5 1.  percent,  on  the  value. 

XXI.  An  additional  excife  on  home-made  vellum  and  parch¬ 
ment,  firft  granted  by  the  fame  aft,  and  for  the  fame  time, 
being  an  additional  duty  of  2s.  the  dozen  on  vellum,  and 
is.  the  dozen  on  parchment. 

XXII.  An  excife  on  ftarch  made  in  Britain,  firft  granted  by  I 
the  fame  aft,  and  for  the  fame  time,  being  a  duty  cf  id.  the 
pound. 

XXIII.  An  excife  on  gilt  and  filver  wire  made  in  Britain, 
firft  granted  by  the  fame  aft,  for  32  years,  from  July  1,  1712, 
being  a  duty  of  8  d.  the  ounce  on  gilt  wire,  and  6d.  the  ounce 
on  filver  wire. 

XXIV.  An  additional  excife  on  paper,  pafteboards,  &c.  firft 
granted  by  the  third  money-aft,  Anne,  pari.  5.  feff.  1,  for 
32  years,  from  Auguft  2,  1714;  being  an  additional  duty  of 
eleven  different  kinds,  on  fo  many  different  forts  of  home¬ 
made  paper  particularly  named  ;  on  pafleboard,  &c.  is.  6. 
the  hundred  weight  ;  and  on  all  forts  of  paper  not  named,  6  1. 
per  cent,  on  the  value  ;  and  on  painted  paper  for  hangings,  a 
half-penny  the  yard  fquare. 
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XXV.  An  additional  excife  on  home-made  foap,  firft  granted 
by  the  fame  aft,  and  for  the  fame  time,  being  an  additional 
duty  of  a  half-penny  the  pound. 

XXVI.  An  additional  excife  on  home-made  ftarch,  firft 

granted  by  the  fame  aft,  and  for  the  fame  time,  beimr  1  d 
the  pound.  5 

XXVII.  An  additional  excife  on  printed  filks,  callicoes,  &c. 
firft  granted  by  the  fame  aft,  and  for  the  fame  time ;  being  an 
additional  duty  of  6d.  the  yard  of  half-yard  broad  filks  ;  id. 
the  yard  fquare  of  filk  handkerchiefs  ;  3d.  the  yard  fquare  of 
callicoes,  and  three  half-pence  the  yard  fquare  of  linens  and 
fluffs,  excepting,  as  before,  callicoes,  &c.  dyed  of  one  co¬ 
lour,  and  woollen  fluffs. 

Excife  on  liquors  imported. 

This  duty  being  under  the  direftion  of  the  honourable  the 
commiflioners  of  excife,  it  is  ufual  for  them,  by  their  depu¬ 
tation,  to  impower  the  colleftor  and  furveyor  of  the  cuftoms 
in  each  out-port,  to  levy,  colleft,  and  manage  it  on  their 
behalf,  in  conjunftion  with  their  own  port-gauger  :  and, 
therefore,  at  the  time  of  the  entry  of  any  excifeable  liquors 
for  the  cuftoms,  the  colleftor  of  that  revenue  muft  likewife 
demand  and  receive  the  excife-duty  thereon  ;  and,  in  order 
thereto,  a  bill  muft  be  drawn  from  the  cuftom-entry,  which 
muft  be  dated  and  numbered  in  courfe,  beginning  a  new 
number  at  each  quarter-day.  The  form  of  this  bill  of  entry 
may  be  as  follows : 

4  January,  1730.  No.  r. 

In  the  Taviftock  of  London,  Daniel  Bright  mafter,  from 
Jamaica. 

Benjamin  Bowles. 

3  calks,  containing  150  gallons  of  rum,  excife  1.  27  ;  10  :  0. 

A  bill  of  entry  being  thus  formed,  and  the  excife  duty  re¬ 
ceived,  the  colleftor  of  the  cuftoms  muft,  befides  the  cuftom- 
warrant,  grant  a  diftinft  warrant  to  the  proper  officers,  who 
are  to  examine,  gauge,  and  deliver  fuch  imported  liquors, 
on  the  behalf  of  the  commiflioners  of  the  excife,  as  a  voucher 
to  them  for  fo  doing.  The  form  may  be  as  follows  : 

Port  of  Southampton. 

4  January,  1730.— No.  1. 

In  the  Taviftock  of  London,  Daniel  Bright  mafter,  from 
Jamaica. 

Benjamin  Bowles. 

B.  B.  ?  Three  calks,  containing  one  hundred  and  fifty 
No.  1  to  3.  i  gallons  of  Rum.  Excife  J.  27  ;  10  :  o. 

A.  B.  Colleftor. 

^  j  B.  C.  Surveyor, 

°'t  C.  D.  Gauger. 

The  warrant  being  thus  made,  it  muft  be  delivered  to  the 
officers  to  whom  direfted,  who  are  to  take  all  imaginable 
care  in  the  examining,  gauging,  and  difcharging  of  the  li¬ 
quors  therein  fpecified  ;  and  demean  themfelves  in  allrefpefts 
relating  thereto,  as  is  praftifed  by  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms 
in  the  difcharge  of  the  like  goods :  and  the  bill  of  entry  from 
whence  the  warrant  was  drawn  muft  be  preferved  upon  a  file, 
in  order  to  be  entered  daily  in  a  proper  book,  to  be  kept  for 
that  purpofe,  in  the  following  form  : 


An 
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An  Account  of  excifeable  liquors  imported  in  the  quarter  ending  at  Lady-day  1731. 


Dates. 

No. 

4  January 

1 

7 

2 

9 

3 

13 

4 

12  February 

5 

15 

6 

25 

7 

2  March 

8 

17 

9 

20 

10 

24 

In  the  Taviftoc  of  London,  Daniel  Bright,  from  Jamaica, 

Benjamin  Bowles - 150  gallons  rum  - 

In  the  George  of  London,  Roger  Hill,  from  Dantzick, 

William  Hill - 10  barrels  fpruce  beer  - 

In  the  Elizabeth  of  Bremen,  John  Behn,  from  Bremen, 

Andrew  Doyle  — — - 6  barrels  mum  -  -  - 

In  the  Providence  of  London,  James  Bell,  from  Rotterdam 

Jofcph  Bright - J  Sa‘lons  bri‘ndy  •  - 

J  r  °  (5°  gallons  geneva  -  -  - 

In  the  Providence  aforefaid,  poft  on  No.  4. 

Jofeph  Bright - c  .57  gallons  (ingle  brandy  -  - 

J  r  °  19  gallons  geneva  -  - 

In  the  Delight  of  Southampton,  David  Stone,  from  Malaga, 

Samuel  Hoames - —  756  gallons  fingle  brandy  -  - 

In  the  Hope  of  Dublin,  William  Wilfon,  from  Dublin, 

Benjamin  Tower - * —  15  gallons  ufquebaugh 

In  the  Avery  of  Liverpool,  Benjamin  Dawes,  from  Jamaica, 

Edward  Sims - 16  gallons  citron  water  - 

In  the  Vineyard  of  Southampton,  Charles  Cook,  from 
Bourdeaux, 

Richard  Garth  — - 1008  gallons  fingle  brandy  -  - 

Samuel  Franks - 12  gallons  Hungary-water  -  - 

Sold  out  of  his  majefty’s  warehoufe,  at  a  public  fale,  on  the 
23d  inftant,  after  having  lain  there  unentered  for  the  fpace  of 
fix  months,  purfuantto  theafts  of  the  12th  of  Anne,  and  12 
George  I.  and  the  orders  of  the  honourable  the  commiffion- 
ers  of  the  cuftoms,  dated  the  17th  and  22d  inftant,  298  gallons 
fingle  brandy  -  -  -  -  *  -  - 

Total  -  -  - 


Excife. 


1. 

s. 

d. 

27 

10 

— 

7 

10 

— 

7 

10 

— 

138- 

12 

- 

21 

r3 

4 

28 

15 

8 

3 

18 

— 

138 

12 

— 

2 

15 

— 

2 

l8 

8 

184 

4 

l6 

— 

54 

12 

8 

, 

623 

3 

4 

And  immediately  after  the  end  of  each  quarter,  there  mull  j 
be  tranfcribed,  from  this  book,  in  order  to  be  tranfmitted  to 
the  commiffioners  of  excife,  as  a  voucher  for  the  duties  with  I 


which  the  collector  is  to  be  charged,  an  abftraft  of  the  ex¬ 
cifeable  liquors  imported  during  the  preceding  quarter,  in  the 
following  form  : 


Hants  Colle&ion, 

Port  of  Southampton. 


An  Abstract  of  the  excifeable  liquors  imported  in  the  quarter  ending  at  Lady-day  1731. 


No.  of 
entries. 

Dates 
of  en¬ 
tries. 

Ships 

names. 

Mailers 

names. 

From 

whence. 

Merchants 

names. 

1 

! 

4.  Tan.  Taviftock 

Dan.  Bright 

Jamaica 

Ben.  Bowles 

2 

7 

George 

Roger  Hill 

Dantzick 

Wil.  Hill 

3 

9 

Elizabeth 

John  Behn 

Bremen 

And.  Doyle 

4 

>3 

Providence 

James  Bell 

Rotterdam 

Jof.  Bright 

5 

1 2  Feb.  Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

6 

15 

Delight 

David  Stone 

Malaga 

S.  Hoames 

7 

2C 

Hope 

Wil.  Wilfon 

Dublin 

Ben.  Tower 

8 

2  Mar.  Avery 

Ben.  Dawes 

Jamaica 

Ed.  Sims 

9 

17 

Vineyard 

Char.  Cook 

Bourdeaux 

Rich.  Garth 

10 

20 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

S.  Franks 

3 

24 - Sold  out  of  his  majefty’s  warehoufes  at  a  public  J 

fale,  on  the  23d  inftant,  having  lain  there  unen-  / 
tered  for  the  (pace  of  fix  months,  purfuant  to  the  l 
adts  of  the  12th  of  Anne,  and  12  George  I.  and  f 
the  orders  of  the  honourable  the  commiffioners  of  1 
the  cuftoms,  dated  the  17th  and  22d  inftant  -  -  J 

Quantities  and  qualities. 

[Duty. 

Brandy. 

Rum. 

Citron- 

water. 

Ufque- 1 
baugh. 

Ge¬ 

neva. 

Hunftary- 

water. 

Spruce- 

beer. 

Mum. 

Gall. 

Gall. 

150 

Gall. 

Gall. 

Gall. 

Gall. 

Bar. 

Bar. 

1. 

27 

7 

7 

160 

32 

138 

2 

2 

184 

4 

54 

623 

s. 

10 

10 

10 

5 

'3 

1 2 

15 

18 

16 

1 2 

3 

d. 

4 

8 

8 

8 

4 

10 

6 

756 

*57 

756 

5° 

9 

15 

16 

1008 

12 

/ 

298 

2975 

*5° 

16 

G 

59 

12 

10 

6 

A.  B.  Collector. 

B.  C.  Surveyor, 

C.  D.  Gauuger. 


But  though  this  abftraft  is  not  to  be  fent  oftner  than  once  a 
quarter,  yet  the  duty  muft  be  remitted  to  the  commiffioners, 
from  time  to  time,  as  received,  in  the  fame  manner  as  before 
directed  for  the  remittances  of  the  cuftoms  ;  obferving  that, 
when  bills  are  returned  for  non-acceptance,  the  colledfor 
muft,  in  his  account  current,  charge  himfelf  debtor  for  the 
faid  bills,  and  claim  credit  for  thofe  fent  in  lieu  thereof ;  and 
that  when  fuch  bills  are  repaid,  the  charges  of  proteft  and 
intereft,  ’till  the  a£iual  time  of  repayment,  muft  be  charged 
for  the  fame  ;  and  that  under  the  fecond  bill  muft  be  men¬ 
tioned  the  number  of  the  firft,  and  that  it  is  in  lieu  thereof. 

And  in  confideration  of  the  trouble  in  levying,  colledting, 
and  accounting  for  this  duty,  the  commiffioners  of  excife  1 
make  the  following  allowances,  out  of  the  duties  received,  j 
to  the  feveral  officers  concerned,  viz.  J 


To  the  collector,  6  d.  in  the  pound,  but  not  to  exceed  40 1. 
per  annum. 

To  the  furveyor,  6  d.  in  the  pound,  but  not  to  exceed  30  I. 
per  annum. 

To  the  gauger,  6  d.  in  the  pound,  which  muft  not  exceed 
20  1.  per  annum. 

Which  the  collector  muft  dedu£t,  and  pay  out  of  the  duty  by 
him  colledled. 

Laftly,  at  the  end  of  each  quarter,  a  true  ftate  of  the  collec¬ 
tion  muft  be  made,  in  a  proper  book  to  be  kept  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  by  forming  an  account  current  thereof,  which  muft  be 
compofed  of  the  feveial  receipts,  payments,  and  remittances, 
during  that  quarter.  The  form  of  which  account  current 
f  muft  be  as  follows : 


The 
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The  honourable  the  commiffioners  of  excife  on  liquors,  \  Dr. 
their  account  current,  from  the  25th  of  December,  C 
1730,  to  the  25th  of  March,  1731.  } 


Contra 


Cr. 


To  remittances  during  this  quarter 
To  poftage  of  letters  - 
To  *  poundage  to  the  collector,  furveyor, 
and  gauger,  on  the  receipt  of  1357  1.  8  s. 
4  d.  in  %  the  whole  year,  as  by  vouchers 
herewith  fent  - 

To  ballance  due  to  the  king  to  be  carried 
to  next  quarter’s  account  -  -  - 


} 

} 


1. 

s. 

d. 

682 

15 

— 

— 

I 

8 

83 

18 

8£ 

9 

16 

Sk 

•  vO 

I 

II 

10 

f  Colleflor  at  6  d.  the  pound,  being  under  40  1 


•  Poundage  to  <  Surveyor,  the  6  d. 

£  Gauger,  the  6  d. 


exceeding 

exceeding 


$  The  year’s  account  mull  be  made  up  at  Midfummer. 

From  this  account  mud  be  formed  another  of  the  fame  na¬ 
ture,  to  be  tranfmitted  to  the  commiffioners  of  excife,  with 
the  quarterly  abftra<3  ;  by  tranfpofing  the  fides,  and  making 
the  colle&or  debtor  for  what  is  in  the  above  account,  the 
commiffioners  are  made  creditors,  and  creditors  for  what  they 
are  made  debtors.  See  Excise. 

Remarks. 

*  The  greateft  excifes,  fays  John  Hamden,  Efq;  which  are 
laid  in  Holland,  are  upon  commodities,  which  are  not  of  the 
growth  of  the  country.  Their  corn  comes  from  Dantzick, 
their  flefh  from  Denmark,  and  fo  of  feveral  other  things :  fo 
that,  by  loading  them,  they  oblige  their  people  to  confume  the 
goods  of  their  own  growth  and  country,  fuch  as  cheefe,  milk, 
herrings,  &c.  whereas,  if  an  excife  be  laid  here,  it  muft  be 
upon  things  growing,  in  a  great  meafure,  in  our  own  coun¬ 
try,  which  undoubtedly  will  hinder  the  confumption  ;  for, 
the  dearer  they  are,  the  lefs  people  will  buy  of  them,  and  the 
more  they  will  reduce  their  families,  that  they  may  live  cheap 
The  policy  of  our  anceftors  tended  to  encourage  the  confump¬ 
tion  of  all  home  commodities,  which  is  certainly  the  true  in- 
tereft  of  the  nation.  Such  a  tax  would  go  dire&ly  againft  this 
maxim.  Heretofore  the  gentry  and  nobility  of  England  lived 
altogether  in  the  country,  where  they  continually  fpent  the 
product  of  the  land  ;  now  they  all  flock  to  London,  where 
their  way  of  living  is  quite  different  from  that  ufed  hereto¬ 
fore,  and  they  do  not  expend  in  proportion  the  third  part  of 
things  of  our  producft  to  what  they  did  when  they  lived  among 
their  neighbours.\  ° 

The  yeomen  or  gentlemen  of  fmaller  eftates  are  now,  gene¬ 
rally  fpeaking,  the  only  conftant  refidents  in  the  country.  If 
an  excife  fhould  come  to  raife  the  price  of  all  things,  how 
lhall  thefe  men  maintain  their  families  ?  and  if  they  put 
them  off,  or  diminifh  them,  who  fhall  fpcnd  the  growth  of 
the  lands  ? 

It  is  evident,  this  tax  will  fall  very  hard  every-where  upon  the 
poor  farmers;  and  thofe  who  are  beft  able  to  pay  it  will  be 
moftfpared.  For  example:  if  an  excife  fhould  belaid  upon 
malt,  where  will  the  burden  lie  ?  The  price  of  it  will  certain¬ 
ly  fink  in  the  country,  for  want  of  confumption,  by  reafon  of 
the  new  impofition.  The  brewers  in  great  cities  and  towns, 
fuch  as  London,  Briftol,  Exeter,  Norwich,  &c.  will  be  the 
only  gainers,  fince  they  will  buy  their  malt  cheap,  and  fell 
their  drink  dearer  than  before  ;  and  the  poor  farmer  muft  bear 
the  lofs,  which  will  be  the  caufe  of  throwing  up  the  lands  in 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  more  or  lefs. 

But  another  thing,  which  I  confefs,  fays  he,  with  me,  is  of 
the  higheft  weight,  is  this :  we  know  the  fafety  of  the  nation 
depends  upon  the  liberty  of  eledions  of  members  of  parlia¬ 
ment.  The  excifemen  go  already  (in  the  year  1692)  a  great 
way  in  many  corporations,  by  their  intereft  in  inns  and  ale- 
houfes,  in  influencing  the  eledlions  to  parliament.  What 
then  do  we  think  they  will  do  when  they  have  an  intereft  al- 
moft  in  every  private  houfe,  when  the  excife  may  become 
more  general  ? 

If  there  were  no  other  objedion  againft  taxing  by  an  excife, 

I  mould  think  this  one  abundantly  fufficient,  with  any  man 
who  knows  how  much  the  being  and  well-being  of  the  na¬ 
tion  depends  upon  free  parliaments,  and,  confequently,  the 
intire  liberty  of  thofe  who  are  electors  in  giving  their  votes 
luch  an  excife  fhould  not  be  general  at  firft,  yet,  when 
once  that  way  of  taxing  is  brought  in,  it  will  tend  to  be- 
come  general  :  if  it  be  laid  one  time  upon  fome  commodi- 

5'  W‘H  next  V^e  be  la'd  on  others.  All  we  have  will 
come  to  he  exc.feable  ;  and  it  will  be  with  us  at  length  as  it 
io  at  Amfterdam,  where  (to  ufe  the  words  of  one  who  has 
lately  written  in  that  country*)  a  difh  of  fiffi,  with  it’s  fauce 

bt  !°e{  'V5e/erved  Uf  t0  thcir  Uble’  pays  -xcife  thirty  feveral 
times.  And  one  thing  more  I  muft  add,  which  is,  that 
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By  ballance  due  to  the  king  laft  quarter  -  - 


By  the  receipt  this  quarter,  as  by  vouchers  ? 
fent  -  -  -  -  _  y 

By  bills  of  exchange  returned  for  non-pay¬ 
ment  - 

By  intereft  received  on  ditto 
By  charges  of  proteft  on  ditto 
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no  tax  whatever  is  fo  chargeable  in  the  gathering  as  an 
excife. 

*  Sir  William  Temple. 

Perhaps  there  may  be  fome  who  do  not  fufficiemly  apprehend 
the  dangerous  confequences  of  this  manner  of  taxing ;  and 
for  their  fervice  it  is  that  I  fet  down  my  thoughts  upon  this 
matter.  No  man  in  England  is  more  thoroughly  fenfible  of 
the  neceffity  of  carrying  on  this  war.-  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
liberty  of  this  nation,  the  prefervation  of  this  government 
and  the  fecurity  of  the  Proteftant  intereft  throughout  Europe* 
do  mainly  depend  upon  the  fuccefs  of  it.  I  have  fhewed* 
that  it  is  impoffible  to  go  on  with  it,  without  giving  great 
fums  of  money  ;  and  I  am  heartily  for  giving  thofe  fums,  when 
our  reprefentatives  fhall  know  what  they  are,  by  having  an 
exaa  ftateof  the  war  for  the  next  year  laid  before  them.  This 
is  reafonable  and  neceffary,  and  more  than  this  cannot  be 
defired:  only  we  would  have  the  Taxes  so  laid 
as,  WHEN  the  Necessity  of  taxing  ceases,  the* 
Taxes  may  cease  with  that  Necessity. 

There  will  doubtlefs  be  many  propofals  made  in  parliament, 
of  different  natures,  for  ways  and  methods  of  raffing  manev! 
Whenever  there  is  occafion  for  a  tax,  there  is  always  oreat 
variety  of  projeds  of  that  kind  ;  but,  when  all  is  done,  I 
humbly  conceive  there  will  be  nothing  upon  the  whole  mat¬ 
ter  found  fo  fafe,  and  fo  much  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  as 
a  land-tax.  Other  things  may  help,  but  this  will  be  the 
main  ref'ource.  It  is  true,  this  will  fmart  while  it  lafts,  but 
we  are  fure  to  have  an  end  of  it.  The  members  of  parlia¬ 
ment  themfelves  will  be  obliged  in  intereft  to  take  it  off,  when 
the  occafion  ceafes ;  and,  befides,  the  freeholders  of  England 
will  never  endure  the  continuance  of  a  land-tax  longer  than 
there  is  an  evident  neceffity  for  it.  This  is  the  way  which 
our  anceftors  walked  in  upon  thefe  occaftons,  and  this  is  the 
fafe  and  fure  way. 

It  has  been  laid  down  in  parliament  as  a  good  rule,  to  fup- 
port  the  government,  in  time  of  peace,  by  taxes  on  trade  ; ' 
and,  in  time  of  war,  to  have  recourfe  to  the  land,  becaufe 
that  tax  will  not  be  in  danger  of  being  continued  when  the 
war  is  over.  Let  no  man  be  milled  by  a  pretence  of  conve¬ 
nience,  or  difburdening  his  land  in  this  way  of  taxing;  all 
thefe  are  miftaken  arguments;  and,  though  they  were  not  fo, 
though  all  the  conveniences  in  the  world  were  to  be  found 
in  this  new  method  [by  excifes],  yet  the  Angle  confideration 
ofwhat  the  nation  hazards  in  giving  a  revenue,  that  probably 
will  never  be  difeontinued,  and  the  danger  to  which  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  the  kingdom  will  be  expofed,  if  ever  the  crown  (hall 
be  rich  enough  to  govern  without  parliaments,  is  abundantly 
fufficient  to  over- ballance  whatever  can  be  alleged  to  the 
contrary,  from  topics  of  prefent  eafe  or  private  intereft.  The 
conftitution,  the  conftitution  is  our  happinefs  ;  let  any  in¬ 
conveniences  be  fubmitted  to  rather  than  that  brought  into 
danger.  \Ve  ftand  upon  a  needle’s  point  ;  the  revenue  of 
t  e  crown  is  fo  very  high  already,  that  one  remove  more  does 
our  bufinefs.  England  can  never  be  undone,  but  by  it’s  own 
confent ;  have  a  care  then  of  giving  that  fatal  confent.  We 
have  hitherto  been  the  envy  of  all  our  neighbours  for  our  li¬ 
berties,  and  the  privileges  we  enjoy  ;  the  greateft  of  which 
is,  being  governed  by  laws  made  by  our  reprefentatives.  All 
we  have  is  owing  to  the  prefervation  of  parliaments,  and 
making  their  frequent  meetings  neceffary.  Let  taxes  be  laid 
fo,  that  they  may  ceafe  with  their  caufe,  and  fo  parliaments 
may  not  become  unneceffary.  I  fhall  ftop  here,  and  fay  no 
more  concerning  a  land-tax,  becaufe  this  paper  is  long  al¬ 
ready,  and  becaufe  my  chief  intent  in  writing  it,  as  I  laid 
before,  ^was  not  fo  much  to  urge  arguments  for  a  land-tax, 
as  to  offer  fome  confiderations  which  might  (hew  the  danger 
of  a  general  excife.’ 

This  is  the  fubftance  of  what  Mr.  Hamden  urged  againft  ex- 
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cifes  in  the  reign  of  king  William  III.  and  in  miniature  con¬ 
tains  the  whole  that  was  wire-drawn  out  in  numerous  pam¬ 
phlets  a  few  years  fince,  excepting  the  arguments  deducible 
from  trials  without  juries,  which  made  a  formidable  part  of 
this  controverfy. 

The  condition  of  mankind  is  fuch  by  nature,  that  they  all 
depend  on  one  another  ;  the  greateft  are  as  much  obliged  to 
the  leaft,  as  thofe  are  to  them  ;  nor  is  there  any  perfon,  high 
or  low,  in  fuch  a  ftate  as  to  be  able  to  live  without  the  good¬ 
will  and  affiftance  of  others.  But,  neverthelefs,  as  no  body 
is  bound  to  beftow  fo  much  of  his  labour  or  his  goods  as  an¬ 
other  may  want,  fo  it  is  plain  that,  whatever  he  receives  in 
confideration  of  his  pains  or  conveniency,  is  not  given  away 
by  the  other,  brit  only  changed. 

Though  this  truth  be  felf-evident  in  the  cafe  of  fervants,  traf¬ 
fic,  cloathing  or  feeding  ourfelves,  yet  very  few  make  becom¬ 
ing  reflexions  on  it  with  refpeX  to  magiftrates,  who  are  nei¬ 
ther  bound  to  fpend  all  their  time  for  our  fafety  and  welfare, 
nor  able  to  govern  and  proteX  us  without  thofe  revenues  we 
allow  them,  tofupport  their  dignity  as  well  as  their  power. 
The  reafonwhy  men  fo  little  think  of  this  matter,  and  are 
wont  to  grudge  what  they  give  to  the  government,  though 
not  what  they  fpend  on  their  domeftic  neceflaries,  is,  becaufe 
the  benefits  we  enjoy  from  our  magiftrates  are  common  to  all, 
and  thofe  things  we  purchafe  by  our  money  peculiar  to  our¬ 
felves.  I  hope  I  need  not  ufe  many  words  to  perfuade  the 
people  of  this  nation,  that  there  is  no  price  too  great  for 
liberty  in  general,  nor  the  particular  conftitution  with  which 
they  are  bleffed  ;  and  that  it  is  not  enough  to  preferve  it  from 
internal  corruption,  but  that  it  muft  be  alfo  defended  from 
external  violence ;  which  can  never  be  done  if  we  do  not 
maintain  the  ballance  of  commercial  and  maritime  poWer. 

In  regard  to  the  raifing  of  money  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
exigencies  of  the  ftate  Ihall  require,  it  is  neceflary  that  taxes 
fhould  be  fo  laid  as  to  prove  the  leaft  injurious  to  the  confti¬ 
tution,  and  leaft  detrimental  to  our  commerce,  and  in  the 
mod  eafy  and  agreeable  manner  to  the  general  fenfe  of  the 
people  without  doors  ;  for,  if  they  are  ready  and  willing  to 
.,pay  the  aggregate  of  whatever  fhall  be  abfolutely  requifite  for 
the  fupport  of  the  eftablifhment,  and  for  the  true  intereft  and 
glory  of  the  kingdom,  it  does  not  feem  any  way  unreafonable 
that  fuch  a  condefcenfion  fhould  be  paid  to  the  general  voice 
of  the  people,  as  to  permit  them  to  pay  thofe  taxes  in  fuch  a 
fhape  as  may  be  the  moft  pleafing  to  them,  and  will  preferve 
them  in  the  beft  difpofition,  good  humour,  and  attachment 
to  that  government  and  conftitution  which  they  are  willing  to 
fupport. 

EXPORTATION,  is  that  part  of  foreign  commerce, 
which  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  active,  or  felling  part,  in  op- 
pofition  to  importation,  which  is  called  the  paffive,  or  buy¬ 
ing  part.  And,  although  mutual  intercoutfes  of  trade  can¬ 
not  be  fuppofed  to  be  carried  on  with  other  nations  by  felling, 
or  exporting  all,  and  buying  or  importing  no  merchandizes 
from  others  ;  yet  that  nation  is  certainly  the  wifeft,  that  fo 
conduXs  it’s  affairs,  as  to  fell  more  to  other  nations  than  it 
buys  of  them,  in  order  to  keep  the  advantage  in  it’s  favour. 
The  obvious  meafures,  requifite  to  promote  the  exportation 
!  of  produce  and  manufaXures,  may  be  comprehended  under 
|  the  following  particulars : 

1.  'That  our  lands  be  cultivated  in  fuch  quantities,  as  to  ren¬ 
der  all  the  neceflaries  and  conveniences  of  life  as  cheap  as 
they  are  in  thofe  nations,  who  are  ftruggling  to  rival  and 
fupplant  us  in  our  commerce  and  navigation.  See  the  article 
Landed  Interest. 

2.  To  this  end,  that  all  taxes  and  incumbrances  whatfoever, 
as  foon  as  may  be  done  with  fafety,  be  taken  off  from  the 
neceflaries  and  conveniences  of  life,  that  our  people  may 
work  as  cheap  as  thofe  of  other  nations,  and  our  commodi- 

’  ties  carried  to  foreign  markets  as  cheap  as  they  do,  and,  if 
poffible,  better  in  quality  for  the  price.  See  the  articles 
Debts  National,  and  Taxes. 

3.  That  reafonable  public  encouragement  be  given  to  thofe, 
who  fhall  make  any  capital  improvements  in  hufbandry, farm¬ 
ing,  and  agriculture,  &c.  fo  as  to  afford  not  only  our  native 
produXions  defirably  cheap,  but  to  promote  the  cultivation 
cf  fuch  valuable  exotics  as  our  lands  will  admit  of,  in  order 
to  make  merchandize  of  them  to  fome  other  nations.  See  the 
articles  Husbandry  and  Manure. 

4.  That  all  reafonable  public  encouragement  be  given  to 
thofe  who  fhall  make  any  material  difcoveries  in  the  mechani- 

l  cal  and  manufaXural  arts  ;  either  by  improvements  in  the  old 
commodities,  or  by  the  invention  of  new,  whereby  general 
induftry  may  be  promoted,  and  our  traffic  and  navigation  with 
foreign  countries  advanced.  See  the  articles  Artificer 
I  and  Manufacturers. 

5.  That  working,  mechanical,  and  manufaXuring  fchools  be 
I  eftablifhed  for  children  over  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  prevent 

floth,  debauchery,  and  villainy,  by  habituating  infants  from 
I  their  cradle  to  honeft  induftry,  and  thereby  to  render  labour 
I  in  general  cheap  throughout  the  kingdom.  See  the  articles 
I  Labour,  Poor. 

1  6.  That  all  meafures  be  taken  to  render  the  kingdom  popu- 

j  lous  in  ufeful  artifts  ahd  manufaXurers,  and  feamen,  more 
I  efpecially  in  our  own  natives.  See  the  article  People. 
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7.  That  our  fifheries  of  every  kind  be  promoted  to  the  uf- 
moft  extent  which  they  will  admit  of,  as  a  nurfery  to  our  fea¬ 
men,  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  our  traffic.  See  the  article 
Fisheries. 

8.  By  importing  rather  foreign  materials  for  manufaXures, 
than  things  manufaXured.  See  Manufacturers. 

9.  By  preventing  the  exportation  of  fuch  quantities  of  wool 
as  may  injure  our  own  woollen  manufaXures  :  and  that  every 
meafure  may  be  ufed  to  work  up  the  whole  of  our  wool,  by 
the  improvement  of  new  kinds  of  woollen  manufaXures  ;  as 
thofe  with  wool  and  filk,  wool  and  cotton,  wool  and  linen, 
wool  and  hair,  &c.  and  to  apply  the  material  of  wool  to 
whatever  elfe  it  will  admit  of,  efpecially  in  the  lieu  of  any  ge¬ 
neral  manufaXure,  wrought  with  foreign  materials  :  fuch,  for 
example,  as  woollen  hats  for  men,  which,  doubtlefs,  might 
be  properly  ftiffened  for  the  purpofe  ;  woollen  hats  for  the 
ladies,  woollen  wigs  for  labourers,  &c.  which  might  riot  only 
become  generally  fafhionable  at  home,  and  in  our  own  plan¬ 
tations  among  the  lower  clafs  of  people,  but  might,  perhaps, 
be  exported  in  large  quantities  to  other  countries. — In  fhort, 
to  promote  whatever  manufaXures  could  be  thought  of, 
whereby  all  the  wool  produced  in  Great-Britain  could  be 
worked  up,  feems  the  moft  natural  and  the  moft  effeXual  Way 
to  prevent  it’s  being  fent  abroad,  to  the  detriment  of  our  wool¬ 
len  manufaXory  at  home.  See  Wool. 

10.  That  encouragement  be  given  to  thofe  who  fhall  be  in- 
ftrumental  to  improve  our  fineft  wool  in  certain  counties,  that 
it  may  efleXually  anfwer  the  end  of  Spanifh  wool,  fo  that  we 
may  have  no  occafion  to  import  the  fame  from  that  kingdom  ; 
efpecially  fince  they  have  ftole  away  our  woollen  manufaXu¬ 
rers,  {hip-builders,  and  divers  other  artizans,  in  order  to  raife 
their  own  trade  upon  the  ruin  of  our’s,  if  they  can.  See  the 
articles  Biscay,  Castille,  Catalonia,  Spain. 

11.  That  the  produce  of  filk  be  duly  encouraged  in  thofe  our 
plantations  which  may  be  proper  for  it,  and  that  our  own 
filken  manufaXures  be  preferred  in  our  general  wear  to  thofe 
of  foreigners.  See  the  articles  Georgia,  Silk  Manu¬ 
facture,  and  Piedmont* 

12.  That  the  trade  of  our  colonies  and  plantations  be  improv¬ 
ed  to  the  utmoft,  fo  that  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  com¬ 
merce  of  their  mother-country,  but  that  they  be  fo  regulated 
as  to  enable  us  to  rival  our  competitors  in  fuch  branches  as 
they  are  able  to  outdo  us  in. 

13.  That  a  (landing  committee  of  trade  be  appointed  by  parlia¬ 
ment,  compofed  of  perfons  well  verfed  therein,  whofe  bufinefs 
fhould  be  conftantly  to  confider  the  ftate  thereof,  and  to  find 
out  ways  and  means  to  improve  it ;  to  enquire  how  the  trades 
we  carry  on  with  foreign  countries,  grow  more  or  lefs  pro¬ 
fitable  ;  how,  and  by  what  means,  we  are  outdone  by  others 
in  the  trades  we  drive,  or  hindered  from  enlarging  them  ; 
what  is  neceflary  to  be  prohibited,  both  with  regard  to  our 
exports  as  well  as  imports,  and  for  how  long  time;  to  hear 
complaints  from  our  faXories  abroad,  and  to  correfpond 
with  our  minifters  there,  in  affairs  relating  to  our  trade,  and 
to  reprefent  the  refult  of  their  enquiries  to  parliament,  with 
their  opinion,  what  courfes  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  pro¬ 
per  to  be  taken  for  it’s  encouragement  ;  and  to  reprefent 
what  bounties  and  drawbacks,  &c.  may  be  neceflary  for  the 
advancement  of  particular  branches.  That  this  committee 
enquire  into  all  improvements  that  fhall  be  made  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  trade,  and  lay  them  before  parliament  ;  and  that 
fuch  artifts  may  be  rewarded  at  the  public  expence,  according 
to  their  merits.  See  the  articles  Artificers,  Manu¬ 
facturers,  Merchant-Court,  Royal  Society  of 
London. 

14.  That  proper  treaties  of  commerce  be  made  with  nations, 
that  may  prove  mutually  and  laftingly  beneficial.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Treaties  of  Commerce. 

15.  That  our  merchants  who  export  ourproduX  and  manu¬ 
faXures,  be  fecured  in  their  foreign  traffic,  and  the  payment 
of  their  cuftoms  made  as  eafy  to  them  as  may  be. — That 
good  convoys  and  good  cruizers,  in  time  of  war,  be  provided 
for  the  fafety  of  their  (hipping  and  merchandizes,  to  the  end 
that  affurance  may  be  kept  low,  and  our  merchandize  come 
as  cheap  as  poffible  to  foreign  markets,  as  well  in  times  of  war 
as  peace.  See  the  article  Assurance. 

16.  That  courts-merchant  be  ereXed  in  the  kingdom,  con¬ 
fiding  of  able  and  experienced  traders,  for  the  fpeedy  deciding 
of  all  differences  between  merchants,  relating  to  maritime 
and  other  commercial  affairs. 

17.  That  a  mercantile  college  be  eftablifhed  in  the  kingdom, 
for  the  bringing  up  merchants  with  every  defirable  accom- 
pliftrment  requifite  for  their  profeflion,  in  as  regular  a  man¬ 
ner  as  they  are  trained  up  for  the  moft  learned  profeffions. — 
And  alfo  for  initiating  the  fons  of  perfons  of  diftinXion  into 
the  regular  ftudy  of  commerce,  in  order  to  render  them  the 
more  confpicuoufly  ufeful  to  their  country  in  any  public  ca¬ 
pacity.  See  the  articles  Commerce,  Mercantile- 
College. 

Remarks. 

That  great  eftates  have  been  acquired  of  late  years,  and  that 
perfons  of  all  degrees  live  more  fpiendid  and  expenfive  than 
in  former  ages,  cannot  be  any  proof  that  our  riches  are  in- 

9  Y  creafed, 
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creafed,  unlefs  it  alfo  appeared,  that  fuch  eftates  had  been  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  exportation  of  our  produces  and  manufactories, 
and  gams  made  thereon,  or  by  fome  other  profitable  engage¬ 
ments  with  foreigners.  If  they  are  acquired  at  home  amongft 
ourfclves,  it  could  not  add  to  the  capital  flock  of  the  nation, 
though  they  occafion  a  great  alteration  in  the  fortunes  of  par¬ 
ticular  men.  A  prodigal  expenfive  way  of  living  is  a  proof 
indeed  that  a  nation  hath  fome  flock  and  riches ;  but  as  all 
extravagant  expences  have  a  natural  tendency  to  exhauft  the 
treafure  of  a  nation,  fo  they  ought  rather  to  create  a  fufpicion 
that  fuch  a  nation  muft  grow  poor,  than  afford  any  argument 
that  therefore  it  muft  neceffarily  be  rich. 

The  millions  of  money  which  have  been  got  by  trafficking 
in  the  public  funds  fince  the  Revolution,  the  advantages  taken 
in  receiving  and  paying  the  public  money,  and  by  fcveral 
other  ways  unknown  to  former  ages,  as  it  occafioned  the 
giving  of  great  fupplies,  which  hath  fallen  very  heavy  upon 
the  people,  to  make  good  what  was  thus  got  out  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  income,  and  diverted  to  private  ufes ;  fo,  when  land  could 
not  bear  the  incumbrance,  was  levied  by  feveral  impofitions  on 
trade  ;  which  laft,  as  they  have  been,  fo  ever  will  be,  as  long 
as  they  continue,  a  dead  weight  thereupon  :  likewife  the 
drawing  of  fuch  great  fums  of  money  out  of  it’s  right  chan¬ 
nel,  hath  made  a  great  alteration  in  the  employment  of  the 
capital  of  the  nation  and  of  the  people  :  for,  though  impofi¬ 
tions  on  trade  are  in  efte£t  but  a  burthen  on  land,  or  landed 
men,  by  another  name,  yet  as  traders  are  firft  to  pay  them,  and 
fuch  impofitions  have  always  been  found  troublefome,  an  ob- 
ftrudion  to  commerce,  and  a  diminution  of  traders  profits, 
they  will  always  think  themfelves  moft  concerned  therein. 

If,  upon  an  enquiry  into  the  ufefulnefs  of  the  feveral  orders, 
ranks,  degrees,  and  employments  of  men,  it  appears  that 
merchants,  tradefmen,  and  feamen,  and  fuch  as  are  em¬ 
ployed  under  them,  that  carry  on  our  foreign  trades  ;  huf- 
bandmen,  and  fuch  as  are  employed  under  them,  to  render 
the  produffs  of  the  earth  ufeful  ;  are  chiefly  thofe  that  can  be 
a  means  of  bringing  in  riches,  or  providing  neceflaries  for 
the  fupport  of  a  nation  ;  then  nothing  can  be  more  neceffary 
and  beneficial,  than  to  ufe  all  means  to  encourage  and  in- 
creaie  the  number  of  fuch,  and  to  difcover  what  trades  and 
employments  are  praffifed  that  are  ufelefs  and  unprofitable, 
that  they  may  be  difcouraged,  or  rather  difcharged,  as  afuper- 
fluous  burthen  and  a  load  upon  the  nation  ;  left  fuch,  like  Pha¬ 
raoh  s  lean  kine,  fhould  in  time  deftroy  thofe  that  are  valuable. 
As  the  univerfal  employment  and  good  management  of  our 
people  muft  be  the  way  to  obtain  and  increafe  national  wealth 
ana  power,  fo  good  hufbandry  in  our  dealings  with  foreign 
nations,  will  be  found  the  beft  and  fureft  way  to  preferve  and 
retain  them.  T  he  expence  and  confumption  of  fuch  com¬ 
modities  as  have,  and  are  always  like  to  be  purchafed  with 
our  money,  fhould  in  the  firft  place  be  taken  care  of,  that  we 
may  have  as  few  of  fuch  as  may  confift  with  our  fafety  and 
our  intereft. 

It  is  true,  that  the  continuance  of  trade  depends  much  upon 
a  mutual  conveniency  between  nations ;  but  the  advantage 
and  increafe  of  riches,  expefted  by  trade,  depends  upon  our 
exporting  more  goods  than  we  import  ;  to  which  nothing  can 
conduce  fo  much,  as  the  producing  and  manufacturing,  at 
home,  as  many  forts  of  goods  as  is  poflible,  or  having  them 
from  foreign  parts  for  tranfportation,  fo  cheap  and  good  as 
that  they  may  be  preferred  by,  and  fold  again  to  other  fo¬ 
reigners,  before  the  goods  of  fuch  other  nations  as  are  our 
competitors  :  and  the  fpendingof  no  more  of  our  own  goods, 
or  of  thofe  we  bring  from  foreign  parts,  at  home,  than  our 
neceffities  require,  is  the  beft  way  to  run  little  in  debt  to  fo¬ 
reign  nations  ;  for  then  we  may  either  import  the  lefs,  or 
have  the  more  to  tranfport  to  foreign  markets.  All  prodi- 
ga  ity  at  home,  in  the  confumption  of  commodities  that 
are  fit  for  foreign  markets,  is  in  efted  a  confirming  of  fo 
much  of  the  treafure  of  the  nation  ;  becaufe  they  would 
yield  and  produce  treafure,  more  or  lefs,  if  they  were  not  fo 
confirmed  ;  whence  it  is  obvious,  that  as  nothing  has  a  more 
inevitable  tendency  to  reduce  a  nation  to  poverty,  than  an  un¬ 
limited,  vain,  prodigal  way  of  living,  fo  it  is  impoffible  to 
propofe  any  way  to  recover  and  enrich  a  nation,  equal  to  that 
of  general  labour,  induftry  and  ingenuity  :  for  labour,  in- 
duftry,  and  ingenious  arts,  are  the  means  of  bringing  trea¬ 
fure  into  a  trading  nation,  and  frugality  and  parfimo'ny  the 
only  way  to  keep  and  retain  it ;  which  can  only  be  done  by 
confirming  lefs  of  foreign  commodities,  and  exporting  more 
of  our  own. 

An  abftraft  of  the  laws  relative  to  the  Eaft-India  Company- 

Of  the  pradical  bufinefs  of  the  cuftom-houfe,  continued 
from  end  of  Letter  D,  with  regard  to  East-India 

VjOODS. 

—Goods  imported  from  thence  mud  be  brought  to  fome 
pattofG'eat  Bntom,  and  be  there  unladen,  and  be  openly 

valueP  n  &  T  caDdlc’  UP°"  f“f>«ure  of  theb 

value  9  &  10  W.  III.  c,  44.  §  68,-and  6  Ann,  c.  3.  §  2. 

clufive  trad  “I  C“mPa">’  "“Powered  to  have  the  foie  and  ex- 

be  wT  ,1  r°  fro,n ‘ndii>-  an<*  to  and  from  all  places 

Magellan  7”  °P  Hope  and  Streights  of 

Magellan,  for  ever:  but  fubjedt  to  redemption  of  par- 
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Lament*  by  three  years  notice,  after  the  25th  of  March 
1780;  upon  the  expiration  whereof,  and  repayment  to  the 
faid  company  of  the  capital  flock  or  debt  of  4,2oo,&oo  ) 
and  all  arrears  of  annuities  payable  in  refpeft  thereof,  their 
right  and  title  to  fuch  trade  are  to  ceafe  and  determine 
9  &  to  Will.  III.  c.  44.  §  80.  &  3  Geo.  II.  c.  14.  &  q  , 

11  &  12.  &  17  Geo.  II.  c.  17.  §  2,  3,  &  14.  ’ 

““The  trade  and  corporation  of  the  united  company  conti¬ 
nued,  although  their  fund  fhould  be  redeemed.  10  Ann" 
c.  28.  §  1.  &  17  Geo.  II.  c.  17.  §  12,  15. 

—Perfons  not  qualified,  going  or  trading  thither,  forfeit  the 
Ihip  and  goods,  and  double  the  value  thereof :  one  fourth  part 
to  the  feizer  or  informer,  and  the  other  three  fourths  to  the 
ufe  of  the  company,  who  are  to  bear  the  charges  of  profecu- 
tion.  9  &  10  W.  III.  c.  44.  §  80.  &  13  Geo.  L  c.  8.  &  7. 
&  3  Geo.  II.  c.  14.  §  9.  &  17  Geo.  II.  c.  17.  §  12. 
—Any  of  his  majefty’s  fubje&s.  (not  lawfully  authorized)  go¬ 
ing  to,  or  being  found  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  (hall  be  guilty  of 
an  high  crime  and  mifdemeanour,  and  may  be  profecuted 
within  fix  years;  and  being  convicted  thereof,  fhall  be  liable 
to  fuch  penalty  as  the  court  fhall  think  fit.  5  Geo.  I.  c.  21. 
§  1  &  7  Geo.  II.  c.  21.  §  1.  &  9  Geo,  I.  c.  26.  §  6. 
•—Every  perfon  fo  offending  may  be  feized,  and  brought  to 
England,  and  committed  to  the  next  county  goal,  by  any 
juftice  of  the  peace,  till  fufffcient  fecurity  be  given,  by  natu¬ 
ral-born  fubje&s  or  denizens,  for  their  appearance  to  anfwer 
the  profecution  :  and  not  to  depart  out  of  the  kingdom  with¬ 
out  leave.  5  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  §  2.  &  9  Geo.  I.  c.  26.  §  7. 
—-Perfons  trading  or  going  thither  under  foreign  commiffions, 
forfeit  500 1.  5  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  §  3. 

-Eaft-India  Goods  traded  for  contrary  to  law,  forfeited 
with  double  the  value.  7  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  §  3. 

Contracts  for  fhips,  in  foreign  fervices,  to  trade  thither, 
void,  7  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  §  2. 

—-Goods  not  belonging  to  the  company,  or  perfons  licenfed 
by  them,  fhipped  on  board  fhips  bound  thither,  or  taken  out 
of  fhips  from  thence  before  their  arrival,  forfeited,  with  double 
the  value  :  the  mafter  privy  thereto  forfeits  ioco  1.  and  all  his 
wages.  7  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  §4. 

—Bills  of  complaint  may  be  exhibited  againft  illegal  traders 
for  difcovery  thereof,  and  recovery  of  the  duty,  and  30  i! 
per  cent,  to  the  company.  7  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  §  5. 

Officers  not  to  profecute  for  forfeitures  and  penalties,  with¬ 
out  the  confent  of  the  diredors  of  the  company.  7  Geo.  I. 
c.  21.  §  7. 

The  Levant  company’s  trade  to  the  Levant  feas  not  to  be 
prejudiced  by  thefe  afts.  7  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  §  8.  &  3  Geo  II 
c.  14.  §  16. 

—Goods  of  the  produce  of  the  Eaft-Indies,  may  not  be  im¬ 
ported  into  any  place  belonging  to  the  Britifh  crown,  unlefs 
fhipped  from  Great  Britain,  on  forfeiture  of  fhip  and  goods, 
or  their  value :  officers  of  the  cuftoms  conniving  thereat,  or 
defying  profecution,  forfeit  5col.  and  rendered  incapable 
7  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  §  9. 

None  of  his  majefty’s  fubje&s  may  contribute  to,  or  pro¬ 
mote  the  eftablifhing  or  carrying  on  any  foreign  company 
trading  to  the  Eaft-Indies,  from  any  part  of  the  Auftrian  Ne¬ 
therlands,  or  any  other  place  ;  upon  forfeiture  of  their  fhare 
in  fuch  company,  with  treble  the  value  :  one  third  part  there¬ 
of  to  the  ufe  of  his  majefty,  and  two  thirds  to  the  ufe  of  the 
company,  if  they  inform  or  fue  ;  otherwife  one  third  part 
of  fuch  two  thirds  to  the  ufe  of  the  informer,  or  fuer. 

9  Geo.  I.  c.  26.  §  1. 

—Bills  of  complaint  may  be  exhibited  for  the  difcovery  of 
offences,  and  recovery  of  the  Angle  value  only;  one  third 
part  whereof  for  the  ufe  of  his  majefty,  and  the  other  two 
thirds  for  the  ufe  of  the  company.  9  Geo.  I.  c.  26.  §  2. 

— But  if  a  common  informer  declares  his  intention  of  profe- 
cuticn  at  law,  and  inftead  thereof,  the  dire£ors  fhall  chocfe 
to  have  it  commenced  by  bills  of  complaint,  they  are  to  al¬ 
low  him  one  third  of  the  aforefaid  two  third  parts,  q  Geo.  1. 
c.  26.  §  3. 

1  Any  of  his  majefty’s  fubje&s  accepting  of  any  fhare  in 
turn,  or  knowing  any  other  fubjedt  to  have  any  inteieft  or 
fhare  in  any  foreign  company,  not  difcovering  the  fame  to 
the  united  company,  within  fix  months,  fhall  forfeit  treble 
t  le  value  of  fuch  fhares,  or  one  year’s  imprifonment.  9  Geo. 

I.  c.  26.  §  4.  * 

7  majdng  a  voluntary  difcovery  to  the  directors  in  writ¬ 
ing,  within  the  time  afore  limited,  to  have  a  moiety  of  the 
forfeiture.  9  Geo.  I.  c.  26.  §  5. 

~ ■ii^Ti^>r^e*tUres  anc*  Penalties  inffi&ed  by  the  adtsof  9  &  10 
1  a  u  l  ^nn'  5  Geo.  I.  and  thefe  adfs,  may  be  profe¬ 
cuted  by  the  attorney-general,  the  united  company,  or  any 
officer  of  the  cuftoms  ;  one  third  whereof  to  be  for  the  ufe 
of  ns  majefty,  one  third  to  the  ufe  of  the  company,  and  the 
ot  er  to  the  ufe  of  the  officers.  7  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  §  6.  and 
3  Geo.  II.  c.  14.  §  9.  * 

—The  united  company  may  export  ftores,  provifions,  uten- 
1  s  o  War,  and  neceffaries  for  their  garrifons  and  fettlements, 
ree  of  duty,  provided  tire  duty  would  not  have  exceeded  300I. 
in  any  one  year.  7  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  §  13. 

— -A  Capias  in  the  firft  procefs  may  be  iffued  for  offences 
againft  any  aiff  for  the  encouraging  and  fecuring  the  lawful 
trade  thither.  9  Geo.  I.  c,  26.  §  8. 

— Wrought 
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— ' Wrought  filks,  Bengals  and  fluffs  mixed  with  filk  or  herba, 
of  the  manufafture  of  Eaft-India,  China  or  Perfia,  and  cal- 
licoes,  printed,  painted,  ftained  or  dyed  there,  prohibited  to 
be  worn  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  are,  upon  importation,  to  pay 
only  the  half  fubfidy.  II  Sc  12  Will.  III.  c.  17.  §  1,  10. 
— Such  goods  to  be  imported  into  the  port  of  London  only, 
and  there  regularly  entered,  upon  forfeiture,  and  500  1. 
II  Sc  12  Will.  III.  c.  10.  §  3. 

—After  entry,  to  be  fecured  in  proper  warehoufes,  approved 
by  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms:  and  not  to  betaken 
thence,  but  in  order  for  exportation,  and  until  fufficient  fe- 
curity  be  given  accordingly. 

1 — Such  fecurity  may  be  difcharged  upon  certificate,  under  the 
common  feal  of  the  chief  magiftrate,  or  under  the  hands  and 
feals  of  two  known  Britifh  merchants,  at  the  place  where 
landed,  teftifying  the  fame,  or  upon  proof  that  the  goods 
were  taken  by  enemies,  or  perifhed  at  fea.  11  Sc  1 2  W.  III. 
c.  10.  §  2. 

— Such  bonds  not  profecuted  within  three  years,  nor  judg- 
ment  obtained  within  two  years  after  profecution,  void. 
8  Ann.  c.  13.  §  24,  25. 

— Officers  refufing  to  deliver  them  up  accordingly,  are  to  pay 
damage,  and  treble  damages.  8  Ann.  c.  13.  §  24,  25. 

- — Proprietors  may  affix  one  lock  to  every  warehoufe,  and 
may  view,  fort  or  deliver  fuch  goods  for  exportation,  in  the 
prefence  of  the  warehoufe- keeper,  who  is  to  attend  at  all  fea- 
fonable  times.  11  &  12  W.  III.  c.  10.  §  8. 

—Found  in  any  place,  other  than  in  the  aforefaid  warehoufes, 
are  forfeited  ;  and  upon  feizure  muft  be  carried  to  the  next 
cuftom-houfe,  and  after  condemnation,  are  to  be  publicly 
fold  by  the  candle  for  exportation,  the  buyers  giving  fecurity 
accordingly.  One  third  part  of  the  produce  of  fuch  fale  to 
be  paid  to  the  king,  and  the  other-  two  thirds  to  the  feizer  or 
profecutor.  1 1  Sc  12  W.  III.  c.  10.  §  2. 

—The  perfons  knowingly  harbouring  or  felling  fuch  goods, 
are  likewife  to  forfeit  200  1.  one  third  to  the  king,  two  thirds 
to  the  profecutor.  II  Sc  12  W.  III.  c.  10.  §  2. 

—The  place  of  manufacture  difputed,  the  proof  to  lie  upon 
the  owner.  11  Sc  12  W.  III.  c.  10.  §  4. 

■ — Warehoufe-keepers  are  to  enter  in  a  book  every  cheft,  bale, 
and  number  of  pieces  therein  contained,  brought  into  and 
carried  out  of  the  aforefaid  warehoufes  ;  and  every  fix  months 
tranfmit  to  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms,  upon  oath, 
an  exact  account  thereof,  and  of  what  are  then  remaining,  in 
order  to  be  by  them  laid  before  the  parliament,  in  the  firft 
week  of  every  feffion.  11  Sc  12  W.  III.  c.  10.  §  6. 

— Within  one  month  after  the  aforefaid  account  has  been 
tranfmitted,  the  commiffioners  are  to  caufe  the  books  and 
warehoufes  to  be  infpefted,  and  the  account  examined  ;  and 
if  it  appears  that  any  goods  have  Teen  illegally  delivered,  the 
warehoufe-keeper  is  to  forfeit  the  value  thereof,  and  500  1. 
and  be  difabied  from  any  public  employment.  11  Sc  12 
W.  III.  c.  10.  §  6. 
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’ — Unrated  goods,  calicoes,  china-ware  and  drugs,  of  the 
produce  of  Eaft-Indies  or  China,  landed  or  taken  out  of  any 
fhip  before  entry,  and  fecurity  of  the  duties,  or  without  a 
warrant  from  the  officers,  are  forfeited,  or  their  value :  two 
thirds  to  the  ufe  of  his  majefty,  who  is  to  bear  the  charges 
of  profecution,  and  one  third  to  the  feizer  or  fuer.  2  Sc  2 
Ann.  c.  9.  §  8.  &  3  &  4  Ann.  c.  4.  §  1 1. 

^AuTr^NDlA  wrouSht  filks,  Bengals,  and  fluffs,  mixed 
with  filk  or  herba  of  the  manufacture  of  China,  Perfia,  or 
Eaft-India,  or  calicoes  painted,  dyed,  printed,  ftained  there, 
imported  into  this  kingdom,  and  fecured  in  warehoufes,  (pur- 
fuant  to  1 1  5c  12  Will.  III.  c.  10)  and  appearing,  upon 
examination  by  the  proper  officer,  to  be  ftained  or  damaged, 
or  unfit  for  foreign  markets,  unlefs  cleaned  and  refrefhed, 
dyed,  glazed  or  calendered,  may,  by  leave  of  the  commiffion¬ 
ers  of  the  cuftoms,  be  taken  out  to  be  fo  manufactured,  un¬ 
der  the  care,  and  in  the  cuftody  of  an  officer  appointed  by 
them  1  bond  being  firft  given,  in  double  the  value,  to  retur- 
them  again,  within  the  time  the  commiffioners  {hall  think  rea- 
fonable  to  limit. — And 

— The  officer  to  be  paid  for  his  trouble  by  the  perfon  at 
whofe  requeft  the  goods  are  taken  out ;  and  any  difpute  arifing 
about  his  allowance,  is  to  be  determined  by  the  commiffioners! 
15  5c  16  Geo.  II.  c.  31.  §  9. 

— The  warehoufe-keepers,  in  the  account  of  the  goods  re¬ 
ceived  into,  and  delivered  out  of  the  warehoufes,  (which  he 
is  direfted  to  keep  and  tranfmit  to  the  commiffioners,  upon 
oath,  every  fix  months,  by  11  Sc  12  Will,  III.  c.  10.)  is  to 
infert  an  account  of  all  goods  delivered  out  to  be  cleaned, 
5cc.  in  purfuance  of  this  aft,  and  of  what  is  returned  to  the 
warehoufe,  with  the  days  and  times  when,  and  of  what  is  re¬ 
maining  in  the  care  and  cuftody  of  the  officer  out  of  the  ware¬ 
houfe.  15  &  16  Geo.  II.  c.  31.  §  10. 

—Any  officer  intruded  with  the  care  and  cuftody  of  the  goods 
delivered  out,  and  not  returning  them  again  to  the  warehoufe, 
is  to  forfeit  the  value  of  the  goods,  and  500  1.  and  be  for  ever 
difabied  from  any  public  employment  for  the  future.  15  Sc  16 
Geo.  II.  c.  31.  §  II. 

The  method  of  afeertaining  the  values  of  unrated  goods  im¬ 
ported  from  thence,  not  to  be  altered  by  the  additional  book 
of  rates. 

Direftions  in  regard  to  the  method  of  entry  by  bills  of  fight 
or  fufferance,  on  proper  fecurity  for  payment  of  the  duties, 
and  examples  of  the  computation  of  the  duties  on  goods  im¬ 
ported  from  thence,  rated  or  unrated,  from  pag.  345,  to 
Page  355* 

Of  Saxby,  r  Manufaftured — The  duty  and  drawback, 
\  Page  349>  ditto. 

Goods  unrated,  ^  Unmanufaftured — The  duty  and  drawback, 
I  page  349,  See.  ditto. 

*  Piohibited— The  duty,  page  355,  ditto. 
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[ACTORS. 

Of  factors. 


FOf  factors,  agents,  and  fupercargoes. 

A  fattor  is  a  merchant’s  agent,  refiding  abroad,  con- 
ftituted  by  letter  of  attorney,  to  att  for  his  principal ;  and  one 
may  att  for  feveral  merchants,  who  all  run  a  joint  rifque  o:r 
his  attions :  fattorage  is  the  allowance. 

A  fupercargo  is  employed  by  merchants  to  go  a  voyage  over 
fea,  and  difpofe  of  the  cargo  to  the  belt  advantage. 


Of  fome  principal  laws  of  England  in  regard  to  fadtors  and 

fupercargoes. 

In  fadtors  commiffions  on  fuch  occafions,  ’tis  common  to 
impowerthem  exprefsly  to  difpofe  of  the  merchandize  as  if  it 
were  their  own  ;  by  which  the  fadtor’s  adtions  will  be  ex- 
cufed,  though  to  the  principal’s  lofs.  But  a  bare  commiffion 
to  fell  is  not  fufficient  authority  for  the  fadlor  to  truft  any 
perfon,  fo  that  he  fhould  receive  the  money  on  the  delivery 
of  the  goods  :  and,  by  the  general  power,  he  may  not  truft 
beyond  one,  two,  or  three  months,  &c.  the  ufual  time  allowed 
in  fales,  otherwife  he  fhall  be  anfwerable  out  of  his  own  eftate. 
A  fattor  fhould  prefently  on  fale  of  any  goods  receive  a  quid 
pro  quo,  or  he  does  not  well  execute  the  commiffion  given 
him  ;  and  he  ought  to  fell  to  the  beft  advantage  of  his  princi¬ 
pal,  and  render  a  faithful  account ;  and,  in  performance  of 
the  truft  repofed  in  him,  he  is  either  to  return  the  commodi¬ 
ty  to  his  employer,  or  bring  the  money  received  for  it. 
I  Bulftrode  Report.  103. 

A  merchant  delivers  goods  to  his  fadfor  to  fell,  which  he 
cannot  but  for  ready  money,  without  a  particular  commif¬ 
fion  ;  for  if  he  can  find  no  buyers,  be  is  not  anfwerable  : 
and  if  the  goods  are  perifhable,  and  can’t  be  fold  for  ready 
money,  he  muft  have  authority  to  fell  upon  truft.  If  the 
goods  are  burnt,  or  the  fadfor  is  robbed,  without  his  own 
default,  he  is  not  liable  ;  but  in  this  cafe  of  perifhable  goods, 
it  was  not  alledged  he  could  not  fell  for  ready  money  &;  and* 
the  fale  was  made  beyond  fea,  where  the  buyer  was  not  to 
be  found.  And  as  a  mafter  is  not  bound  by  his  fervant’s 
contradf,  unlefs  confenting,  or  at  leaft  the  goods  coming  to 
his  ufe  ;  fo  neither  fhall  a  fadfor  fell  but  for  ready  money, 
without  particular  orders.  2  Mod.  100,  ior. 

It  has  been  adjudged  by  Holt,  chief  juftice,  that  every  fadlor 
of  common  right  fhould  fell  for  ready  money  ;  but  if  he  be 
where  the  ufage  is  to  fell  on  truft,  there  if  he  fell  to  a  per¬ 
fon  of  good  credit,  who  afterwards  becomes  infolvent,  he  is 
difcharged,  but  not  if  the  man’s  credit  were  bad  at  the  time 
of  fale.  If  there  be  no  fuch  ufage,  and  he  on  the  general  au¬ 
thority  fells  upon  truft,  he  only  is  chargeable,  howfoever  able 
the  buyer  is;  for  having  exceeded  his  authority,  there  is  no 
contract  between  the  vendee  and  the  fattor’s  principal,  and 
fuch  fale  is  a  converfion  in  the  fadfor.  Pafch.  13.  Will.  III. 
If  a  fadfor  felling  goods  on  credit  does,  before  payment,  die 
indebted  by  fpecialty  more  than  his  aflets  will  pay,  this  mo¬ 
ney  fhall  be  paid  to  the  principal,  and  not  to  the  fadfor’s  ad- 
miniftrator  as  part  of  his  afl'ets,  dedudfing  only  the  fadfor’s 
commiffion.  Decreed  in  equity,  Hill.  1708.  2  Vern.  638. 
If  a  fadfor  give  a  man  time  for  payment  of  money  contradfed 
fale  of  his  principal’s  goods,  and  afTfer  that  time  is  elapfed, 


on 


fell  him  goods  of  his  own  for  ready  money,  and  he  becomes 
infolvent,  the  fadfor  in  equity  and  honefty  fhould  indemnify 
his  principal,  but  he  is  not  compellable  by  the  common  law^ 
Molloy  440. 

And  if  any  fadfor  fells  goods  for  another,  either  by  them- 
felves  or  among  other  things,  not  advifing  his  principal,  but 
dealing  afterwards  with  the  fame  man,  he  becomes  infolvent, 
the  fadfor  fhall  be  anfweiable,  becaufe  he  gave  not  the  owner 
advice  of  the  fale  in  due  time,  and  ’tis  as  if  he  had  fold  them 
contrary  to  commiffion,  for  the  falary  of  fadforage  binds  him 
to  it.  Alfo,  if  by  a  merchant’s  commiffion  he  buy  a  com¬ 
modity  for  his  account,  with  the  merchant’s  money  or  cre¬ 
dit,  and  he  gives  no  advice  of  it,  but  fell  it  again  for  his 
own  benefit,  the  merchant  fhall  recover  this  benefit,  and  the 
tuCtor  be  hkewife  amerced  for  the  fraud. 

1  a 1  fattor  by  commiffion  buys  goods  above  the  price  limited 
to  him,  or  not  of  the  fort  and  goodnefs,  as  by  the  authority 
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they  ought  to  be,  he  muft  take  them  to  his  own  account,  and 
the  merchant  may  difclaim  the  buying  of  them  :  as  he  may 
1  evJ,fe’  lf  !h<T  a[e  ^'PPed  for  another  place  than  he  or- 
ered:  but  in  fuch  cafe,  if  the  price  rifeth,  and  the  fattor 
thereupon  fraudulently  ladeth  them  for  fome  other  port,  the 
merchant  may  recover  damages  on  proof. 

A  S’"8  Un,1'C  w  P"CC  to  him>  ^  »  >Ml« 

good  the  difference,  unleft  he  gives  a  fufficient  reafon  for  fo 
doing.  Lex  Mercat.  Mahnes,  82. 

A  fattor  and  fervant  differ  in  this,  that  the  firft  is  made  by 
merchant  s  letters,  and  takes  commiffion,  but  the  fervant  is 
entertained  with  yearly  wages,  fome  without  :  a  fadlor  is  an¬ 
fwerable  for  lofs  fuftained  by  mifufing  his  commiffion,  a  fer¬ 
vant  only  incurs  difpleafure ;  fattors  muft  therefore  punc¬ 
tually  obferve  their  commiffions.  And  fattors  deal  moft 
commonly  for  feveral,  but  a  fervant,  dealing  for  others  by  his 
mailer  s  diredion,  can  be  no  lofer  if  they  break,  for  he  has 
only  his  mafter  s  credit :  wherefore  intimations,  citations,  at¬ 
tachments,  and  other  lawful  courfes,  are  executed  againft 
fervants,  and  not  againft  fattors.  S 

No  fadfor,  atting  for  account  of  another,  can  juftify  receding 
from  his  orders,  though  it  might  be  to  advantage,  unlefs  com- 
miffioned  to  adt  for  the  beft.  And  here,  if  four  or  five  mer¬ 
chants  remit  to  one  fadfor  four  or  five  diftintt  parcels  of 
goods,  which  he  difpofes  jointly  to  one  perfon,  who  pays 
one  moiety  down,  and  contracts  for  the  reft  at  a  certain 
t.me  :  before  which  if  he  break,  the  principals  fhall  bear  an 

equal  fhare  of  the  lofs.  Lex  Mercat.  Malines,  81,  82. 

I.  the  fattor  fell  at  one  time  to  one  man  goods  belonging  to 
divers,  to  be  Paid  for  ln  one  or  more  payments,  without 
diftmaion  made  by  the  buyer  for  what  parcels  he  pays  any 
fum  in  part  as  fhopkeepers  do,  the  fattor  muft  make  pro¬ 
portionable  diftribution  of  the  monies  received,  according 
to  the  amount  of  each  parcel,  ’till  all  be  paid  ;  and  if  log 

happen,  or  all  be  not  paid,  it  is  to  be  diftributed  in  like 
manner. 

As  fidelity  diligence,  and  honefty  are  expetted  from  the 
fadfor,  the  ,aw  requires  the  like  of  the  principal  :  if,  therefore 
a  merchant  remits  counterfeit  jewels  to  his  fadfor,  who  fells 
them  as  if  true,  if  he  receive  lofs  or  prejudice  by  imprifon- 

-rf°A  r  Pun‘ft^e"^  'he  principal  fhall  not  only  make 
full  fat.sfaa.on  to  the  fattor,  but  alfo  to  the  party  who  bought 
the  jewels  :  for  he  fhall  anfwer  for  his  fattor  in  all  cafes 
where  he  is  privy  to  the  aft  or  wrong.  This  was  infifted  on 
in  the  cafe  of  Southern  againft  How,  on  a  fale  made  to  the 
king  of  Barbary;  though  in  that  cafe,  after  various  argu- 

nAontS,DUJdSment  W2S  gIven  aSainft  the  plaintiff.  2  Cro, 
4b».  Bridgnn.  126,  128. 

And  fo  in  contratts ;  if  a  faaor  buy  goods  on  account  of  the 
principal,  efpecially  if  ufed  fo  to  do,  the  contraa  fhall  oblige 
the  principal,  who  is  properly  to  be  profecuted  for  non-per- 
ormance.  ut  it  has  been  held,  if  a  faaor  or  fervant  buy 
mgs  generally,  not  declaring  on  the  contraa  that  it  is  as  a 
tactor  only,  &c.  he  is  chargeable  in  his  own  right.  2Keb.  812. 

.  ail!on*  of  favors  depend  on  buying  and  felling,  enter¬ 
ing  goods,  freighting  fhips,  and  all  other  like  matters  of  com- 
merce  ;  and,  their  truft  being  great,  they  fhould  be  provident, 

,  ,  e  C  tbeir  principals.  If  goods  fent  to  a  fattor 

be  through  his  negligence  falfe  entered,  or  landed  without  an 
°  °  j  f  cuftoms,  f0  as  they  incur  a  feizure,  he  fhall 

make  good  the  damage:  but,  if  he  make  his  entry  accord- 
mgtothe  mvo^,  or  advice  by  letter,  and  there  happens  a 
Rep  65  lfan}>  S°0CiS  bC  ^  he  ftallbe  acquitte8.  Lane’s 

In  Chancery  it  has  been  decreed,  that,  if  a  fattor  faves  the 

L  m  CA6  t0  a!°:e,gn  Prince>  wh'ch  by  the  laws  is  felony 
the  h  fa*f°r’  and  forfeiture  of  all  the  freight,  he  fhall  have 
.  ifne  n°t  (he  employer ;  for  he  ran  the  hazard 

J  ,y-’  ail  f  poffeffioo,  which  is  a  right  againft  all,  ex- 

wePrP  d'm  !hat  ha,th  the  Very  n'ght-  Though,  if  the  duties 
ue  o  our  king,  the  fattor  fhall  difcover  the  fame,  if  the 

fnnr<dhatnt  brlng,  a  bil1  a§ainft  him  5  for  this  cuftom,  being 
founded  in  fraud,  is  void.  Abr.  Caf.  Efq.  360,  3^0 

If  the  principal  order  his  fatter  to  infure  fhlp  and  goods,  as 

oon  as  laden,  having  money  in  hand,  and  he  neglett,  if 

the 
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tHe  (hip  mifcarry,  by  thecuftomof  merchants,  he  fhall  anfwer 
it  ;  or  if  he  make  any  compoiition  with  the  infurers  after  in- 
furance,  without  orders  fo  to  do,  he  is  anfwerable  for  the  whole 
affurance. 

A  fa&or,  entering  into  charter  party  of  affreightment  with  a 
mafter  of  a  (hip,  it  obliges  him  only  ;  unlefs  he  lades  abroad 
generally  the  principal’s  goods,  when  both  principal  and  lading 
are  liable,  and  not  the  faftor. 

A  merchant  fends  goods  to  his  faflor,  and  about  a  month  after 
draws  a  bill  on  him;  which,  having  effeffs  in  hand,  he 
accepts,  the  principal  becomes  a  bankrupt,  and  the  goods  in 
the  fadfor’s  hands  are  feized  ;  it  has  been  conceived,  that,  at 
law,  the  faflor  muft  anfwer  the  bill,  andean  only  come  in 
as  a  creditor,  for  what  he  paid  by  his  acceptance  of  it. 
Molloy  442. 

Goods  remitted  to  a  fa&or  muff  be  carefully  preferved  ;  yet, 
if  he  buys  for  his  principal,  and  they  receive  damage  after¬ 
wards,  but  not  through  his  negligence,  the  principal  fhall  bear 
the  lofs. 

A  fadtor,  having  made  confiderable  profit  for  his  principal, 
muft  be  careful  in  the  difpofal  of  it.  If  he  fell  the  principal’s 
goods  for  counterfeit  money,  the  lofs  is  his  own  ;  but  it  he 
receives  money,  which  is  afterwards  leffened  in  value  where 
he  refides,  the  lofs  is  to  the  merchant. 

A  fadfor  is  accountable  for  all  lawful  goods  coming  fafe  to  his 
hands,  and  {hall  fuffer  for  not  obferving  orders  :  if,  having 
orders  not  to  fell  any  goods  particularly  fpecified,  he  fell  them, 
he  is  anfwerable  for  the  damage  that  (hall  be  received  ;  goods 
bought  or  exchanged  without  orders,  the  merchant  may  take, 
or  turn  them  on  the  fadfor’s  hands.  And,  where  a  fatftor  has 
bought  or  fold  purfuant  to  orders,  he  muff  immediately  give 
advice  of  it,  left  they  {hould  be  contradidled,  and  his  reputa¬ 
tion  fuffer  :  and  he  is  to  (hip  off  goods  bought,  the  firft  oppor¬ 
tunity,  giving  the  fpeedieft  advice,  and  fending  2  bill  of  lading. 
Fadtors  {hould  carefully  note  the  contents  of  their  principal’s 
letters,  and  fend  fpeedy  and  particular  anfwers  ;  and  fhould 
ftudy  the  nature,  value,  rife,  and  fall  of  goods,  both  at  home 
and  abroad  :  and  the  want  of  frequent  writing  to  their  prim 
cipalsis  often  of  pernicious  confequence,  in  divers  refpedts. 

The  gain  of  factorage  is  certain,  however  the  voyage  or  fale 
prove  to  the  merchant;  but  the  commiffions  vary  ;  at  Ja¬ 
maica,  Barbadoes,  Virginia,  and  moll  of  the  weftern  parts 
of  the  world,  the  commiffion  runs  at  8  per  cent,  generally 
through  Italy,  two  and  a  half;  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal, 
&c.  two ;  and  in  Holland,  and  other  places  near  home,  one 
and  a  half  per  cent. 

Where  a  fadtor,  at  the  Canaries,  deferves  money  for  fac¬ 
torage,  it  is  faid,  he  cannot  bring  an  action  for  it,  unlefs  the 
principal  refufe  to  account;  and,  if  it  appears  that  the  fadtor 
hath  money  in  his  hands,  he  may  detain,  and  cannot  bring 
any  adtion ;  but,  if  diredted  to  veft  all  the  produce  of  the  ad¬ 
venture  in  wines,  he  may  bring  an  adtion  for  fadtorage,  and 
his  pains,  becaufe  he  cannot  detain,  and  hath  no  other  remedy. 
Comberb  349. 

If  a  fadtor,  by  error  of  account,  wrongs  a  merchant,  he  is  to 
make  good,  not  only  the  principal,  but  intereft  for  the  time  : 
and,  if  the  error  be  in  his  own  wrong,  the  merchant  is  to 
anfwer  it,  in  like  manner. 

By  the  ftatute  no  governor,  or  deputy  governor,  of  any  of 
the  American  plantations,  or  the  judges  there,  or  any  other 
for  their  ufe,  {hall  be  fadtor  or  agent  for  the  African  compa¬ 
ny,  or  others,  for  the  fale  of  negroes  ;  and  any  perfon  offend¬ 
ing  therein,  forfeits  500I.  recoverable  in  any  court  of  record  at 
Weftminfter,  9  and  10.  W.  III.  cap  26.  This  was  the  law 
when  the  African  company  was  a  united  corporation. 

A  bond  from  a  fadtor  to  his  principal,  for  faithful  fervice 

abroad. 

Know  all  men,  by  thefe  prefents,  that  we  C.  D.  cf,  &c.  and 
E.  F.  of,  &c.  in  the  county  of.  Sic.  gentlemen,  are  held  and 
firmly  bound  to  A.  B.  of,  &c.  merchant,  in  two  thoufand 
pounds,  of  good  and  lawful  money  of  Great-Britain,  to  be 
paid  to  the  faid  A.  B.  or  to  his  certain  attorney,  his  executors, 
adminiftrators,  and  affigns  ;  for  which  payment  to  be  well 
and  truly  made,  we  bind  ourfelves,  and  each  and  either  of  us 
by  himfelf  for  and  in  the  whole,  our  heirs,  executors,  and 
adminiftrators,  and  of  either  of  us,  firmly  by  thefe  prefents, 
fealed  with  our  feals.  Dated  this  day  of,  &c.  in  the  year  of 
the  reign,  &c. 

Whereas  the  above-named  A.  B.  bath,  at  the  requeft  of  the 
above-bound  E.  F.  and  C.  C.  preferred  the  faid  C.  D.  as  his 
fa&or,  to  ferve  him  at  Port  Royal  in  Jamaica,  and  other 
ports  and  places  beyond  feas ;  and  the  faid  C.  D.  is,  upon  his 
departure  for  Port  Royal  aforefaid,  to  take  upon  him  the  faid 
bufinefs  and  employment.  Now  the  condition  of  this  obli¬ 
gation  is  fucb,  that  if  the  faid  C.  D.  {hall  from  time  to  time, 
and  at  all  times,  during  his  employment  abroad,  in  the  fervice 
of  the  faid  A.  B.  whenever  he  {hall  be  thereunto  required  by 
the  faid  A.  B.  his  Executors,  adminiftrators,  agents,  orafligns, 
make  and  give  unto  him,  or  them,  true  and  perfeft  accounts  in 
writing,  of,  for,  and  concerning  all  and  every  fuch  goods, 
merchandize,  money,  bills  of  exchange,  and  other  things 
whatfoever,  at  any  time  or  times  hereafter  configned  or  fent 
to  him,  the  faid  C.  D.  by  or  from  the  faid  A.  B.  his  execu- 
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tors,  agents,  or  affigns  ;  and  of  and  for  all  and  every  the  re¬ 
turn,  proceed,  and  benefit  to  be  had  or  gotten  for,  or  in 
refpedt  of  the  faid  goods,  money,  merchandizes,  bills  of  ex¬ 
change,  and  other  things  whatfoever,  for  which  he  the  faid 
C.  D.  thali  or  may  be  charged  or  anfwerable,  and  which  (hall 
come  to,  or  be  committed  to  his  charge,  cuftody,  or  difpofi- 
tion,  by  and  from  the  faid  A.  B.  or  any  other  perfon  or  per- 
fons,  wherewith  the  faid  C.  D.  his  executors,  adminiftrators, 
{hall,  can,  or  may,  be  lawfully  charged  or  chargeable,  by  rea- 
fon  of  his  laid  employment,  in  any  refpeft  whatfoever;  and 
{hall  likewife  well  and  truly  remit,  pay,  and  deliver  unto  the 
faid  A.  B.  his  executors,  adminiftrators  and  affigns,  upon 
every  fuch  account  made,  all  fuch  money,  goods,  wares, 

1  merchandizes,  notes,  lecurities  for  debts,  and  other  things  in 
his  hands,  in  fuch  nature  and  quality  as  the  fame  (hall  then 
be  and  confift,  as  by  and  upon  the  fame  account,  ihall  appear  to 
be  due  or  belong  to  the  laid  A.  B.  his  executors,  or  affitrns. 
And  farther,  if  the  faid  C.  D.  {hall,  from  time  to  tune, 
during  the  faid  employment,  follow  the  orders  and  directions 
of  the  faid  A.  B.  his  agents  and  affigns,  concerning  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  his  bufinefs,  and  the  fale,  difpofal,  and  proceeds 
of  all  and  every  the  goods,  merchandizes,  and  effects  com¬ 
mitted  to  his  care;  then  this  obligation  fhall  be  void,  or  elfe 
to  remain,  &c. 

Remarks. 

The  factors  meant  and  intended,  by  what  has  been  faid,  are 
fuch  asare  more  properly  called  fupercargoes,  and  return  back-1 
wards  and  forwards  to  their  principals,  and  not  take  up  their 
refidence  wholly  in  foreign  countries. 

It  is  the  univerfal  cuftom  of  merchants  of  the  higheft  credit, 
throughout  Europe,  to  act  mutually  in  the  capacity  of  factors 
for  each  other  :  the  bufinefs  fo  executed  is  called  commiffion 
bufinefs;  and  is  generally  defirable  by  all  merchants,  provided 
they  have  always  effects  in  their  hands,  as  a  fecurity  for  all 
the  affairs  which  they  tranfact  for  the  account  of  others. 
But  this  clafs  of  traders,  of  eftablifhed  reputation,  have  cur¬ 
rent,  as  well  as  commiffion  accounts,  conftantly  between 
them,  and  draw  on,  remit  to,  and  fend  commiffions  to  each 
other,  only  by  the  intercourfe  of  letters ;  which,  among  men 
of  honour  and  worth,  are  as  obligatory  and  authoritative,  as 
all  the  bonds  and  ties  of  law:  nay,  traders  may  frequently 
retard  and  fpin  out  the  proceedings  at  law,  but  they  cannot 
obftruft  the  courfe  of  their  mercantile  negdeiations,  for  a 
fingle  day,  without  the  hazard  of  being  undone,  and  lofing  all 
their  credit  in  the  trading  world. 

A  merchant,  confidered  as  a  principal  in  fending  goods  to  fo¬ 
reign  countries,  to  bedifpofed  of  for  his  account,  either  by  a 
fadtor,  or  fupercargoe,  who  returns  perfonally  to  the  country, 
from  time  to  time,  where  the  principal  refides,  or  to  one  who 
lives  altogether  in  a  foreign  country,  makes  out  an  invoice  of 
the  merchandizes  which  he  fo  fends  or  configns.  This  in¬ 
voice  is  fuppofed  to  contain  a  particular  account  of  the  whole 
prime  coft  and  charges  attending  fuch  merchandizes,  for  the 
government  of  his  fadtor  or  fuperchargoe,  in  the  fale  thereof. 
But  merchants,  upon  thefe  occafion?,  generally  make  an  ad¬ 
dition  to  fuch  invoice,  from  5  to  10  or  i2per  cent,  or  more, 
efpecially  if  the  goods  happen  to  be  well  bought,  or  have  rofe 
in  their  price  from  the  time  of  purchafe,  to  that  of  exporta¬ 
tion.  This  rife  upon  the  invoice,  has  fometimes  a  good,  i'ome- 
times  the  contrary  effedt;  for,  when  fadtors  know  this  to  be 
fometimes  a  pradtice  with  their  principal,  they  are  apt  to  fur- 
mife  that  it  is  never  otberwife,  and  difpofe  of  their  goods 
accordingly.  It  is,  however,  for  the  intereft  of  factors,  efpe¬ 
cially  of  thofe  who  aft  conftantly  in  that  capacity,  to  promote 
that  of  their  principals;  for  he  that  does  fo,  will  never  want 
commiffions.  See  the  article  Account  of  Sales. 

Further  Remarks  with  relation  to  Fadtors  in  Spain* 

The  practice  of  the  court  of  Spain  formerly,  and  which,  it 
feems,  is  of  late  revived,  with  relation  to  mercantile  fadtors, 
may  deferve  attention,  as  it  (hews  the  natural  way  of  firft 
eftablifhing  commerce  with  diftant  countries,  and  by  which 
one  means,  amidft  numberlefs  other  wife  ones,  at  prefent, 
Spain  is  zealoully  aiming  at  the  increafe  of  her  commerce  and 
maritime  power. 

‘  The  importance  of  fettling  fadtors  in  foreign  fea-ports  is 
very  obvious,  fays  the  politic  Spaniard  Uztaritz,  with  a  view 
of  promoting  an  adtive  commerce,  agreeable  to  the  antient 
pradtife  of  the  Spaniards,  as  it  appears  from  a  ftatute  in  the 
year  1494;  fi nee  it  is  for  want  of  this  meafure,  that  his  ma- 
jefty’s  fubjedts  cannot  have  either  magazines  or  houfes,  in 
thofe  countries,  on  their  own  account,  whither  they  may 
tranfmit  their  merchandize,  depofit  it  in  warehoufes,  and 
caufe  it  to  be  fold  at  the  beft  market.  And  though  our  mer¬ 
chants  are  under  neceflity  of  importing  certain  goods  from 
abroad,  efpecially  linens,  fpicery,  fome  materials,  and  other 
things,  that  are  now  conlumed  in  Spain  and  America,  and 
which  foreigners  vend  among  us,  at  very  high  prices,  we  are 
at  as  great  a  lofs  for  fadtors,  and  other  perfons  to  be  confided 
in,  and  of  our  own  nation,  whom  we  may  charge  with  the 
purchafe  and  {hipping  of  them  to  Spain. 

By  this  want  of  fafe  correfpondents,  our  merchants  alfo  fuftain 
a  prejudice,  by  having  no  perfon,  to  whom  they  may  make 
alignments  for  the  barter  of  one  commodity  for  another, 
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upon  which  greater  profits  are  ufiially  made,  than  by  felling 
for  ready  money,  as  well  from  the  difficulty  of  extradting 
the  money  they  were  fold  for,  or  it’s  not  beingjcurrent  in  thofe 
parts,  where  the  owner  refides,  as  to  prevent  the  lofs,  which 
is  experienced  fometimes  in  bills  of  exchange;  befides  that, 
there  are  times  and  places  where  they  cannot  be  procured  ; 
difficulties  and  difadvantages  that  merit  the  firft  attention  of 
our  traders,  in  order  to  provide  againft  them,  before  they  en¬ 
gage  in  buying  up  any  confiderable  quantity  of  goods  to  fend 
abroad.  So  that  upon  this,  and  other  accounts,  the  principal 
profits  now  turn  out  to  their  advantage,  while  we  poflefs 
only  the  very  trifling  in  ter  eft  of  a  paffive  trade. 

Though  we  have  confuls  in  certain  ports,  thefe  cannot  fupply 
the  want  of  fadlors,  or  other  agents  in  commerce;  of  the 
former,  becaufe  mod  of  thofe  confuls,  not  being  natives  of 
this  kingdom,  have,  in  general,ftoo  little  regard  for  the  nation, 
to  be  intrufted  with  it’s  interefts  ;  of  the  latter,  becaufe  they' 
are  appointed  to  be  judges,  in  many  concerns  of  trade  and 
navigation,  and  to  take  care,  that  captains,  and  other  mari¬ 
ners,  as  well  as  traders,  who  are  fubjedfs,  obferve  the  orders 
and  inftrudlions  of  their  fovereign,  and  therefore  ought  not 
to  be  both  judge  and  party  *,  as  they  would  be,  if  they  were 
allowed  to  take  commiffions.  From  this  inconfiftence,  and 
for  other  reafons,  Lewis  XIV,  gave  repeated  orders,  in  the 
year  1691,  for  prohibiting  all  forts  of  trade  to  the  French 
confuls,  their  officers,  domeftics,  and  other  dependants,  di- 
reiftly  or  indiredlly,  under  the  penalty  of  lofing  their  places, 
and  a  fine  of  three  thoufand  livres. 


*  See  the  article  Consuls. 

In  thofe  parts,  where  there  are  families  of  the  fame  nation  or 
country  fettled  in  trade,  there  is  no  need  of  fending  fadfors, 
or  others  to  execute  the  commiffions  abovementioned,  fince 
by  means  of  thofe  families,  already  refiding  there,  a  mutual 
correfpondence  may  be  formed,  for  buying,  felling,  depofiting 
goods,  remittances,  and  other  tranfadfions,  as  it  is  done  by  the 
generality  of  other  nations,  particularly  in  Spain,  where  we 
find  many  French,  Englifh,  Dutch,  Germans,  Swedes,  Ita¬ 
lians,  and  others,  trading,  and  making  this  kingdom,  as  it 
were,  their  place  of  abode. 

The  generality  of  thefe  foreigners,  who  are  fettled,  and  trade 
in  Spain,  are  ulually  in  partnerlhip  with  thofe  very  correfpon- 
dents  abroad,  and  divide  the  profit  and  Ioffes,  in  proportion  to 
the  fhare  of  the  flock  or  bufinefs  each  of  them  has,  agreeable 
to  the  articles  of  partnerfhip,  and  other  obligations  fubfifting 
between  them.  And,  for  want  of  fuch  families  and  partner- 
fbips,  they  then  make  ufe  of  perfons,  who  merely  difeharge 
the  office  of  a  fadfor  or  broker,  and  have  no  farther  intereft  in 
the  bufinefs,  than  fo  much  percent,  upon  the  goods,  which  is 
more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  refpedfive  country,  and  the 
quality  of  the  merchandize  or  employment. 

I  here  are  alfo  certain  foreigners,  that  live  in  their  own 
country,  and  maintain  a  correfpondence  with  Spaniards,  mu¬ 
tually  fending  commiffions  to  each  other;  but  thefe  are  very 
few. 

Irom  thefe  infiances  it  may  be  collected,  that  as  there  are  no 
Spanifh  families  fettled  for  a  trade  in- France,  England,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  other  parts,  by  our  negligence  in  this  important 
intereft,  for  fome  years  paft,  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  for  us 
to  avail  ourfelves  of  the  meafure  abovementioned,  fend  over 
and  maintain  fadfors,  with  a  ftated  falary,  in  fuch  ports  and 
places,  as  we  (hall  be  moll  likely  to  eftablifh  and  maintain  an 
adfive  commerce  with,  and  that  the  falaries  granted  out  of 
the  revenue  be  continued,  ’till  there  be  fettlements  of  fami¬ 
lies  and  other  perfons  in  thofe  parts,  who,  by  the  fame  traffic, 
and  the  gains  they  will  be  daily  making,  are  enabled  to  form 
and  fupport  fuch  a  mutual  correfpondence,  for  the  tranfadlion 
of  bufinefs,  without  having  recourfe  to  the  fending  and  main¬ 
taining  fadfors  with  falaries. 

T  hough  there  be  a  very  large  and  profitable  trade  carried  on 
by  feveral  nation,  in  the  ports  of  that  extenfive  coaft  of  the 
Mediterranean  in  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa,  the  Spaniards  can 
never  have  any  confiderable  (hare  of  it,  fo  long  as  they  pur- 
foe  the  maxim  of  being  continually  at  war  with  all  the 
Moors  and  7  urks,  under  whofe  government  the  generality 
of  thole  countries  are  found  to  be  ;  notwithftanding  it  be  no¬ 
torious,  that  this  war,  proceeding  from  a  zeal  for  our  religion, 
has  done  greater  injury  to  ourfelves,  than  to  thofe  infidels,  at 
leaft  for  many  years  paft,  as  I  have  (hewn.  Hence,  in  refpedl 
to  the  Alediterranean,  we  can  only  trade  in  fome  ports  of 
Laly,  and  on  the  fouthern  coaft  of  France,  where  our  com¬ 
merce  cannot  be  very  large,  becaufe  thofe  countries  have  near¬ 
ly  the  lame  commodities  and  fruits,  that  are  the  growth  and 
produce  of  this  kingdom,  on  account  of  a  refemblance  be¬ 
tween  the  climates,  fo  that,  during  the  prefent  ftateof  Europe 
there  cannot  fubfift  any  confiderable  traffic  in  merchandize 
and  provd.ons,  between  each  other,  either  by  way  of  fale  or 

hranrK  ’fH°WeVer’  ^  ftould  n0t>  °n  this  aCCOUnt,  flight  a 

inn  °  commerc-5’  though  but  a  middling  one,  which  it  is 
in  our  power  to  poflefs  in  thofe  places. 

°f  *  SpanUrd  him- 
frieridlhin  u  iih  n  u  •  -  sPain»  not  to  cultivate  a  ftridt 


In  the  northern  provinces  we  have  an  opportunity  of  opening 
a  more  extenfive  and  advantageous  trade,  than  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  upon  account  of  the  neceffity  they  lie  under  of 
having  many  things  from  this  kingdom,  particularly  wines, 
brandids;  oil,  and  other  fruits,  befides  filks  and  cloths,  which 
we  fhould  be  enabled  to  fupply  them  with,  when  our  Manu¬ 
factories  SHALL  EE  IN  A  MORE  FLOURISHING 
Condition;  and,  in  exchange  for  what  we  fhould  carry 
thither,  we  might  import  from  thofe  countries  linens,  fpicery, 
fome  materials,  and  other  things,  which  they  now  bring  us 
themfelves,  efpecially  for  the  ufe  of  our  Indies,  and  fell  them 
to  us  at  high  rates. 

We  have  alfo  a  fair  opportunity  of  opening  an  advantageous 
commerce  at  Lifbon,  by  tranfmitting  thither  many  commo¬ 
dities  and  fruits,  efpecially  filks,  as  well  for  the  confumption 
of  that  kingdom,  as  for  the  exportation  that  may  be  from 
thence  to  their  Indies ;  and  even  to  fome  parts  of  Europe,  as 
there  is  a  great  number  of  fhips  and  merchants,  of  feveral  na¬ 
tions,  colledfed  together  in  that  port  and  city  ;  efpecially,  if, 
for  the  encouragement  of  this,  and  other  branches  of  traffic, 
we  would  reduce,  as  I  propofed,  the  exceffive  duties,  and  re¬ 
move  the  other  clogs  which  now  diftrefs  the  Spanifh  fabrics, 
as  well  in  the  manufactory,  as  in  their  paffing  through  the 
cuftom-houfes ;  fince  we  are  fenfible,  that,  in  fpite  of  thefe 
heavy  loads,  fome  filks  of  Granada  and  Valencia  find  a  vent 
in  Portugal*  ;  and  this  traffic  will  be  much  extended,  after  we 
have  taken  off  the  embargo  upon  it  already  mentioned. 

*  Here  we  fee  the  danger  of  a  Spanifh  rival  in  the  Portugal 
trade. 


Upon  thefe  confideraticns,  I  efteem  it  a  very  feafonable  mea¬ 
fure  to  fend  and  eftablifh  factors  in 


Lifbon, 

Copenhagen, 

Bourdeaux, 

Dantzick, 

Bayonne, 

Stockholm, 

Nantes, 

Peterfburg, 

Roan, 

Marfeilles, 

London, 

Genoa, 

Oftend, 

Leghorn, 

Amfterdam, 

Naples, 

Hamburgh, 

Medina. 

The  advantage  of  fettling 

a  fadfor  at  Lifbon  has 
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in  the  other  fea-ports,  I  fhall  point  out  fome  of  our  principal 
inducements  to  it. 


Bourdeaux  is  one  of  the  richeft  and  greatefj:  trading  towns  in 
France.  In  that  city  are  two  fairs  held  every  year  ;  one  in 
fpring,  another  in  autumn,  when  very  great  numbers  of  peo¬ 
ple,  of  different  nations,  are  collected  together:  fome  coming  ’ 
by  fea,  others  by  the  famous  canal,  which  crcffes  the  country 
to  the  Mediterranean. 

Bayonne  has  not  a  very  great  number  of  inhabitants,  nor  a 
great  deal  of  meachandize  and  fruits  of  her  own  ;  but  is  a 
place  through  which  pafles  a  confiderable  part  of  the  goods 
for  the  traffic  between  France  and  Spain,  and  where  frequent 
commiffions  are  fent  for  buying,  carriage,  and  other  tranf- 
actions  of  bufinefs. 

Nantes,  in  the  province  of  Britany,  is  fo  famous  for  it’s  trade 
and  riches,  that  in  this  inftance  it  is  unneceffary  to  affign 
any  reafons,  and  I  fhall  only  intimate  fome  of  the  principal 
foundations  of  it’s  rife  and  grandeur.  It  is  fituated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Loire,  a  very  large  river,  and  navigable  for 
above  a  hundred  leagues,  croffing  many  fruitful  provinces  of 
France,  with  the  advantage  of  a  communication  by  canals, 
that  are  navigable,  with  feveral  other  rivers,  in  particular 
oeyne,  which  is  well  known  to  pafs  by  Paris,  Roan,  and  other 
great  cities;  infomuch  that  the  faid  town  of  Nantes  poffeffes 
the  convenience  of  receiving,  by  fea,  a  very  large  quantity  of 
commodities,  materials,  and  fruits  from  other  kingdoms,  at  a 
fmall  expence,  in  the  greateft  part  of  the  provinces  of  France; 
and  the  fame  favourable  fituation  enables  it  to  collect  toge¬ 
ther  a  variety  of  merchandize  and  provifions,  of  their  growth 
and  manufacture,  and  afterwards  fend  them  abroad,  as  they 
conftantly  do,  efpecially  linens  from  Britany,  which  abounds 
with  them,  and  from  whence  are  (hipped  vaft  quantities  for 
Spain,  and  the  Spanifh  Indies,  introduced,  in  part,  by  the 
channel  of  Cadiz,  and  the  reft  by  means  of  their  own  co¬ 
lonies. 

Roan,  a  very  rich  and  large  town  in  Normandy,  and  fituated 
at  the  entrance  of  the  River  Seyne,  carrying  on  a  foreign  com¬ 
merce  by  the  portofHavre  de  Grace,  pofleffes  the  fame  ad¬ 
vantages  with  Nantes,  both  for  a  foreign  and  inland  trade, 
by  means  of  that,  and  fome  other  navigable  rivers,  with 
which  it  has  communication  ;  and,  notwithftanding  it’s 
courfe  is  not  fo  long  as  that  of  the  Loire,  it  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  nearer  communication  with  Paris  by  water,  for  the 
tranfport  of  many  things  confumed  in  that  rich  capital; 
whence  are  alfo  brought  quantities  of  merchandize,  and  other 
goods,  conveyed  down  the  abovementioned  river,  and  paffing 
by  Roan,  and  Havre  de  Grace,  to  be  (hipped  for  a  foreign 
market. 

The  town  of  Oftend  is  not  very  wealthy,  but  it  is  the  only 
good  port  and  channel,  for  almoft  all  the  commerce,  which 
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the  Spanifh  Low  Countries,  now  in  pofleffion  of  the  Auftrians, 
tifually  carry  on  wi;h  the  kingdom  6f  Spain. 

The  great  commerce  between  this  kingdom  and  London, 
Amfterdam,  and  Hamburgh,  is  To  notorious  that  it  would  be 
idle  to  dweil  upon  it. 

Copenhagen,  befides  its  being  the  refidence  of  the  Court  of 
Denmark,  a  place  of  middling  trade,  and  an  excellent  port, 
is  fituated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic,  fo  that  it  may  fa¬ 
cilitate  an  inland  commerce  in  that  kingdom,  and  ferve  as  a 
place  to  touch  at  for  the  trade  to  Denmark,  Sweden,  Livonia, 
Mufcovy,  and  other  parts  of  the  Baltic. 

Moft  of  the  commerce  of  the  great  kingdom*  of  Poland,  and 
duchy  of  Lithuania,  is  made  by  the  town  and  port  of  Dant¬ 
zick,  fituated  a  league  from  the  fea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Viftula,  or  Weyfel  ;  as  this  river  is  navigable  for  above  an 
hundred  leagues,  traverfing  the  bed  provinces  of  that  crown, 
it  gives  that  city  an  opportunity  of  fupplying  them,  at  a 
fmall  charge,  with  variety  of  foreign  merchandize  and  fruits  ; 
and  for  the  fame  reafon,  facilitates  the  extra&ion  and  con¬ 
veyance  of  the  commodities  and  fruits  of  that  kingdom,  and 
.  it’s  united  ftates,  to  the  faid  port,  in  order  to  be  (hipped  for 
.  foreign  markets  ;  more  efpecially  grain,  of  which  it  yields  fo 
.  great  plenty,  that  moft  part  of  the  prodigious  magazines  al¬ 
ways  in  Holland  is  fetched  from  thence,  as  well  for  their  own 
confumpcion,  as  that  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  in  years  of  fcarcity ;  which  cannot  be  thought 
ftrange,  fince  we  have  afturances  from  many  hands,  that 
foreigners  export,  by  the  channel  of  Dantzick,  above  eight 
hundred  thoufand  tons  of  grain,  one  year  with  another. 

Some  provinces  of  Mufcovy  and  Sweden,  liable  to  bad  har- 
vefts,  from  the  exceffive  coldnefs  of  their  climates,  and  more 
than  ordinary  moifture  of  the  foil,  are  alfo  ufually  fuppliec 
with  grain  from  Poland,  purchafing  it  at  Dantzick,  either  on 
account  of  private  traders,  or  that  of  their  (overeigns  ;  anc 
fince  the  great  diftance  does  not  deter  the  Hollanders  from 
.  fetching,  and  fending  it  to  market,  even  as  far  as  the  king¬ 
doms  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  other  remote  countries,  it 
feems,  that,  whenever  we  experience  a  bad  harveft  in  Spain, 
the  bad  efleSts  ot  it  may  be  prevented,  by  fending  early  notice 
cf  it  to  the  fadfor,  whom  we  (hall  have  in  that  city, 
with  orders  to  buy  up,  either  by  himfelf,  or  other  hands,  by 
degrees,  and  with  great  privacy,  conliderable  quantities  of  the 
i  faid  grain,  which  is  ordinarily  very  cheap  ;  and  that  this  be 
done,  either  for  the  account  of  the  revenue,  or  of  feme  mer¬ 
chants,  who  (hall  be  formed  into  a  company  for  this  purpofe, 
as  it  is  on  fuch  occahons ;  and  that  they  be  charged  alfo  with 
the  tranfport  of  it,  fending  their  own  fhips  freighted  with  our 
commodities  and  fruits,  which  are  generally  efteemed,  and 
find  a  good  market  in  Poland  and  it’s  neighbouring  provinces  ; 
even  though  we  fhould  difpenfe  them  fome  indulgences  and’ 
abatements  in  the  duties. 

And,  in  cafe  this  cannot  be  done  in  due  time,  that  they  may 
avail  themfelves  of  foreign  (hipping,  fince  it  is  already  known, 
that  in  the  times  of  diftrefs,  when  we  dread  a  failure  or  fcar¬ 
city  of  bread,  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  for  us  to  have  recourfe 
to  all  practicable  means  for  a  feafonabie  remedy  againft  the 
evil. 

Stockholm,  the  capital  of  Sweden,  is  the  port  by  which  is 
carried  on  moft  of  the  trade  of  that  large  kingdom,  where 
is  very  much  efteemed,  and  a  good  market  for  feveral  commo¬ 
dities  and  fruits  of  the  fouchern  provinces  of  Spain  ;  and  into 
thefe  are  alfo  imported  from  thence  a  great  quantity  of  mer¬ 
chandize,  efpecially  copper,  iron  manufadured,  and  to  be  ma¬ 
nufactured,  pitch,  tar,  and  other  commodities,  for  the  land  and 
fea  fervice,  and  other  ufes. 

Peterfburgh,  fituated  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  gulph  of  Fin¬ 
land,  is  one  of  the  ports  upon  the  Baltic,  a  town  lately 
formed,  and  has  a  good  harbour.  It  owes  it’s  birth  to  the  fa¬ 
mous  Peter  Alexiowitz,  Czar  of  Mufcovy,  who  defigned  it, 
not  only  for  the  refidence  of  this  fplendid  court,  but  alfo  for 
the  feat  of  moft  part  of  that  grand  commerce  he  had  pro¬ 
jected  ;  and  which  that  glorious  prince  was  daily  improving 
throughout  his  vaft  dominions ;  but  we  (hall  fpeak  more 
fully,  in  another  place,  of  the  aftonifning  meafures  of  his  po¬ 
litical  government. 

Then,  with  a  defign  of  making  the  port  and  city  of  Peterf¬ 
burgh  the  feat  of  the  principal  commerce  of  his  empire,  he 
made  feveral  laws  and  provifions  for  transferring  to  it  the 
confiderable  trade  of  the  famous  port  of  Archangel,  fituated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dwina,  which  difeharges  itfelf  into 
the  White  Sea,  at  the  diftance  of  feven  or  eight  leagues ; 
becaufe  their  commerce  to  that  port  was  really  more  char¬ 
geable,  and  attended  with  difficulties,  and  the  navigation  very 
hazardous,  upon  account  of  the  great  and  dangerous  courfe 
of  the  (hipping  along  the  vaft  frozen  coaft  of  Norway  and 
Lapland,  practicable  only  in  the  few  fummer  months;  while 
Peterfburgh  ftands  clear  of  all  thefe  inconveniencies,  by  it’s 
fituation  in  a  more  temperate  climate,  almoft  in  the  center  of 
Europe,  and  very  convenient  for  it’s  eafy  communication, 
both  with  the  feveral  provinces  upon  the  Baltic,  and  many 
other  parts  of  Europe. 

If  we  pafs  to  the  Mediterranean,  in  whofe  ports  I  recommend 
the  fettlement  of  five  factories,  it  is  obfervable,  that  a  very 
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large  traffic  is  carried  on,  by  the  channel  of  Marfeilles,. be¬ 
tween  I  ranee  and  other  kingdoms  of  Europe,  as  well  as 
evera!  provinces  of  Africa  and  Afia,  both  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean  and  out  of  it ;  not  only  by  the  French  themfelves,  but 
a  V£h~els  and  merchants  of  foreign  countries, 

™  IC  a  ^ave  ken  collected  together  in  that  town  :  whence 
it  mm  be  inferred,  that  fome  commodities  and  fruits  of  the 
ing  om  of  Spain,  and  the  Spanifh  Indies,  were  they  ex- 
porte  ,  *- n cl  depofitcd  in  that. city,  might  find  a  good  market 
and  we  might  purchafe  there,  at  more  reafonable  prices  than 
in  -pain,  fome  things,  which  we  want  from  abroad,  and  can- 
n0jS?anc!  buy,  at  the  firft  hand,  upon  the  coaft  of  Africa 
rwr'ia  Mediterranean,  and  under  the  dominion  of 

t  e  Moors  and  lurks;  as  it  ought  always  to  he  confidered, 
t  at  the  cii cumftances  ofMarfeilles  being  a  free  port,  (except¬ 
ing  for  certain  forts  of  goods)  may  much  facilitate  the  buying, 
felling,  and  barter  of  fuch  commodities,  as  wefhall  find  an  in- 
tereft  in  ;  and  that  we  can  eafily  fettle  a  correfpondence  from 
thence  with  Lyons,  an  opulent  city,  that  carries  on  a  vaft 
foreign,  as  well  as  home  trade,  notwithftanding  it’s  great  dif¬ 
tance  from  the  fea. 

It  is  alfo  well  known,  that  a  confiderable  commerce  is  made 
at  Genoa,  both  by  reafon  of  their  manufactories  of  paper 
and  iilks,  and  by  it’s  being  a  convenient  pailage  for  a  trade  in 
many  forts  of  merchandize,  which  go  and  come  from  the  flats 
of  Milan,  Germany,  and  other  parts. 

Leghorn,  in  the  ftate  of  Florence,  from  it’s  fituation,  the 
freedom  of  it’s  port,  and  great  trade  with  the  Levant,  and 
other  parts,  may  be  reckoned  another  Marfeilles,  efpecially 
from  the  vaft  number  of  veflels  and  merchants  I  have  feen 
there,  collected  together  from  various  nations  at  two  feveral 
times,  which  I  have  happened  to  be  in  that  city  ;  and  thi9 
facilitates  the  purchafe,  fale,  and  barter  of  many  forts  of 
commodities  and  fruits.  For  thefe  reafons,  I  think  we  {hall 
meet  with  a  good  market  for  filks,  cloaths,  tobaccoes,  and 
other  things,  that  may  be  exported  from  thefe  kingdoms, 
and  depofited  in  warehoufes  there,  as  foon  as  the  fpanifh  duties 
(hall  be  reduced,  and  fome  other  regulations  made,  that  have 
been  propofed,  with  a  view  to  promote  the  home,  as  well  as 
foreign  commerce  or  Spain.  » 

Naples,  the  capital  and  court  of  that  kingdom,  has  alfo  a  con¬ 
fiderable  trade ;  and  we  may  likewife  find  there  a  good 
market  for  many  Spanifh  American  commodities,  fuch  as  to¬ 
bacco,  cocoa,  fugar,  cochineal,  & c.  by  bartering  them  for 
linens,  raw  filk,  and  other  things. 

Melfina,  fituated  on  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Sicily,  and  at  a  fmall 
diftance  from  Naples,  carries  on  a  large  commerce  in  curious 
filk,  of  it’s  own  produce,  difpofing  of  moft  of  it  manu¬ 
factured,  and  the  reft  in  the  fkein,  to  the  French,  Genoefe, 
and  other  nations.  It  has  a  very  fpacious  and  fate  port,  and 
by  it  s  being  in  the  courfe  of  moft  part  of  that  great  number 
of  fhips,  which  go  and  come  from  the  Levant,  it  is  made  a 
place  to  touch  at,  and  is  convenient  for  refrefhment  and  re¬ 
fitting  ;  and  alfo  for  a  traffic  with  them,  both  going  and 
coming,  by  their  difpofing  of  fome  forts  of  merchandize,  and 
fhipping  others,  as  well  as  for  other  branches  of  trade,  which 
are  favoured  by  it’s  advantageous  fituation  ;  and  more  efpe¬ 
cially  from  the  circumftance  of  it’s  lying  in  the  narrow  fea, 
which  feparates  the  two  plentiful  kingdoms  of  Naples  and 
Sicily. 

I  have  already  intimated,  that  this  kind  of  favors  is  ufually 
fupported  by  the  brokerage,  which  is  paid  by  the  merchants 
upon  the  commiffions  fent  to  them,  for  their  trouble  of  buy- 
ing,  felling,  and  other  fervices.  But  as  his  majefty’s  fuhjedls 
have  not,  at  this  time,  a  commerce  of  fufficient  extent  for 
the  maintenance  of  them,  and  fuch  a  fettlement,  in  thofe 
parts,  is  a  previous  meafure,  and  requifite,  in  order  to  invite 
and  eftablifh  fuch  an  intereft  for  the  nation  ;  it  will  be  abfo¬ 
lutely  neceffary,  in  the  mean  time,  and  until  the  trade  be  fo 
far  advanced,  as  to  yield  factorage  or  commiffions  fufficient  to 
maintain  them  in  a  decent  manner,  that  the  Revenue 
CONTRIBUTE  SOME  SHARE  TOWARDS  THE  FIRST 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  WHAT  IS  A  NECESSARY  FOUN¬ 
DATION  FOR  THIS  FOREIGN  TRAFFIC,  FROM  WHICH 
WILL  RESULT  A  VERY  CONSIDERABLE  ADVANTAGE 

to  his  Majesty’s  Treasury,  and  an  universal 
Benefit  to  his  Subjects.  And  in  ‘this  view,  I  am  of 
opinion,  there  fhould  be  affigned,  to  each  of  the  eighteen  fac¬ 
tors,  that  (hall  be  appointed,  and  fent  to  the  faid  ports,  a  fa- 
lary  of  eight  hundred  dollars  yearly;  ordering  it  fo,  that 
three  hundred  be  allotted  for  his  own  fupport,  two  hundred 
for  a  book-keeper,  who  {hall  be  in  the  nature  of  a  deputy,  as 
well  to  affift  him  in  the  commiffions,  as  to  do  the  whole,  in 
cafe  of  ficknefs,  abfence,  or  death,  ’till  his  majefty  make  fome 
other  provifion ;  and  the  remaining  three  hundred  dollars  for 
the  hire  of  a  houfe,  fpacious  and  fufficient  for  the  reception  of 
his  own  family,  and  his  book-keeper,  and  for  warehoufes  to 
depofit  and  preferve  all  the  goods  that  (hall  be  fent  him,  or 
he  (hall  purchafe,  ’till  they  be  (hipped  to  his  corefpondents  ; 
together  with  a  declaration,  that  if  the  book-keeper  fhould 
chufe  rather  to  cloth  and  maintain  himfelf,  with  the  faid 
ftipend  of  two  hundred  dollars,  the  factor  is  to  put  them  into 
his  hands,  and  be  obliged  to  grant  him  a  proper  apartment  in 

his 
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his  own  houfe,  befides  the  two  hundred  dollars  ;  and  the 
book-keeper  is  always  to  live  in  it,  that  he  may  be  ready  to 
give  his  affiftance. 

It  will  be  alfo  a  proper  regulation,  that,  fo  long  as  the  factors 
have  a  ft i pend  out  of  the  Treafury,  the  merchants,  who  are 
his  majefty’s  fubjedts,  fhall  be  remitted  half  the  commiffion 
paid  by  thofe  of  other  nations,  who  do  not  poflefs  a  like  ad¬ 
vantage.  1  he  fame  rule  is  to  be  obferved  in  refpedt  to  the 
charge  of  Warehoufe-room.  But,  whenever  his  majefty’s 
fubjedts  fhall  think  fit  to  flop  the  faid  falary,  that  then  the 
factorage  ufual  in  the  place  where  each  of  them  fhall  refide, 
may  be  regularly  charged  to  their  correfpondents. 

1l  hofe  fadtors  may  be  very  ufeful,  not  only  in  cherifhing  an 
Active  Commerce  in  foreign  countries,  and  confirming 
it  to  his  majefty’s  fubjedls,  but  alfo  inftrumental  in  promoting 
fome  other  fervices  of  the  crown,  efpecially  in  refpedl  to 
our  armaments  by' fea  or  land.  For  though  this  kingdom 
yields  moftof,the  neceffaries  for  thefe  and  other  ufes,  it  is 
evident,  that,  as  fome  manufactures  are  ftiil  at  a  low  ebb, 
and  other  things  requifite  for  the  trade  between  this  kingdom 
and  the  Indies,  are  fcarce,  we  often  find  ourfelves  obliged  to 
get  fupplies  from  abroad.  Thus  we  want  tin  and  copper  for 
our  founderies  of  artillery,  and  other  ufes ;  as  alfo  hemp, 
rigging,  fail-cloth,  pitch,  tar,  rofin,  tallow,  planking,  and 
other  things  for  the  ufe  of  the  men  of  war  and  gallies,  pur- 
chafing  them  of  foreigners  at  Cadiz,  and  other  places,  at 
very  high  prices;  whence  refults,  alfo,  this  great  difadvan- 
tage,  that  careening,  and  other  works  in  our  dock-yards, 
ufually  come  exceffive  dear. 

But  the  evils  enfuing  from  thence  may  be  prevented,  by  an 
inftrudtion  to  the  officers,  wbofe  bufinefs  fhall  be,  at  that 
time,  to  draw  out  before-hand  a  memorial  of  the  particulars 
of  what  fhall  be  neceflary  for  the  faid  fervice,  diftinguifhing 
thofe  things  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  prefent  fabrics 
in  the  kingdom,  or  what  may  be  further  provided  by  them, 
from  thofe  we  are  under  a  neceffity  of  having  from 
abroad. 

With  the  help  of  fuch  previous  information,  the  neceflary 
orders  may  be  ifTued  for  manufacturing,  procuring,  or  pur- 
chafing,  on  his  majefty’s  account,  all  the  commodities  and 
materials  which  can  be  gotten  on  the  continent  of  Spain,  of 
it’s  own  produce  and  manufacture,  and  a  proportionable 
quantity  of  each  kind  collected  together  in  the  ports,  yards, 
or  magazines  of  the  place  where  they  are  to  be  confumed  in 
building,  arming,  careening,  and  fitting  out  {hips,  and  other 
ufes;  having  beforehand  a  magazine  of  ftores  fufficient  for 
three  or  four  years,  and  conftantly  replacing  thofe  which 
fhall  be  made  ufe  of,  that  we  may  never  be  under  a  neceffity 
of  purchafing  thefe  commodities  at  fuch  times  as  we  are  in 
immediate  want  of  them  ;  for  what  is  then  bought,  is  ufually 
very  dear,  and  not  fo  good  ;  nay,  fometimes  we  cannot  fup- 
ply  ourfelves  at  any  rate. 

And,  if  the  fame  memorial  contains  alfo  a  lift  of  the  feveral 
materials  and  commodities  which  will  be  neceflary  to  import 
from  abroad,  it  may  then  be  conlidered  what  countries  or 
places  are  moll  likely  to  fupply  us  with  them  at  reafonable 
prices,  and  of  due  goodnefs,  that  we  may  fend  advice  to 
the  refpedtive  fadtors,  and  commiffion  them  to  purchafe,  and 
fhip  them  on  his  majefty’s  account  to  fuch  ports  as  they  fhall 
be  directed,  having  firft  made  the  ufual  infurances,  according 
to  the  diftance  arid  navigation  from  thence. 

And  thefe  commiffions  fhould  be  always  governed  by  this  con- 
fideration,  that  they  buy  up  and  tranfmit  to  Spain  a  fufficient 
fupply  for  the  confumption  of  four  or  five  years;  and  that 
the^rders  and  proper  remittances  be  made,  even  before  the 
ftores  in  hand  are  actually  expended,  fo  that  the  magazines 
may  be  conftantly  full.  But  it  is  to  be  underftood,  that 
our  factors  are  to  execute  theft  and  other  commiffions,  for  the 
uie  of  his  majefty,  without  any  charge,  or  demand  upon  the 
revenue  for  fadtorage,  or  .wharehoufe-room,  fo  long  as  they 
fhall  enjoy  a  falary  from  his  majefty;  but  all  the  neceflary 
charges  and  difburfements  which  they  fhall  have  made,  are 
to  be  duly  paid  them. 

Befides  the  benefits  which  I  have  faid  will  accrue  from 
an  eftablifhment  of  factors,  we  may  expert,  by  this  means, 
to  get  an  infight  into  the  feveral  policies,  of  which  foreigners 
avail  themfelves,  for  the  improvement  and  fuccefs  of  their 
trade ;  as  we  fhall  thus  gain  a  certain  knowlege  of  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  each  country  or  ftate,  and  what  particular  ad¬ 
vantages  may  be  made  in  each  place,  from  buying,  felling,  or 
bartering  any  particular  merchandize. 

By  a  correfpondence  with  thefe  very  fadtors,  we  fhall  alfo 
obtain,  at  an  eafy  rate,  an  information  of  what  happens,  or 
is  tranfadting,  in  the  kingdoms  and  ftates  where  they  fhall 
re  ide  ;  a  piece  of  knowlege  that  may  be  very  ufeful  on  fe¬ 
veral  important  occafions. 

As  we  fhall  poflefs  thefe  and  other  advantages  from  fuch  a 
mea  ure,  we  muft  needs  think,  that  the  fum  of  3400  doublons 
W!  e  very  ufefully  expended  yearly  in  falaries  to  all  the 
eighteen  ^clois,  as  it  does  not  arriount  to  the  charge  of  main¬ 
taining  a  Angle  ambaflador  in  ordinary;  and  yet  fometimes 
ei  era  m.mfters  are  difpatched,  and  maintained  at  the  fame 
n* .  a~ ,S  character,  at  a  great  expence,  and  to 

icin  uc  a  airs  of  much  lefts  confequence  to  the  general  good 
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of  the  monarchy,  than  the  benefits  we  may  flatter  ourfelves 
with  receiving  from  the  eftablifhment  of  thefe  factors. 

Befides,  fhould  not  more  than  half  of  them  fucceed,  there 
would  be  enough  to  make  a  great  improvement  in  the*  adtive 
commerce  of  the  nation,  to  augment  confiderably  his  ma¬ 
jefty’s  revenue,  and  benefit  of  his  fubjedts ;  and  this  limited  ex¬ 
pence  of  thofe  fadtors  would  but  continue  a  few  years  a  charge 
upon  the  revenue ;  for  if,  by  their  means,  that  a&ive  com¬ 
merce,  which  is  fo  expedient  and  defirable,  be  once  efta- 
blifhed,  they  will  be  enabled  to  fupport  themfelves  upon  their 
commiffions  only,  and  their  ftipends  may  ceafe:  and  if  it 
fhould  be  found,  that  our  intention  is  not  anfwered  by  this 
provifion  in  any  of  the  ports,  we  need  no  longer  maintain  a 
factor  in  that  place. 

An  eftablifhment  of  fadtors  would,  however,  be  a  very  idle 
thing,  unlefs  we  make  choice  of  perfons  of  honour  and  fidelity 
and  at  leaft  a  tolerable  fkili  in  trade,  efpecially  in  keeping 
meicantile  accounts ;  and,  to  fecure  a  prudent  management 
in  this  article,  and  that  the  perfons  appointed  may  be  in  full 
credit  with  the  merchants  themfelves,  who  are  to  intruft  them 
with  their  commiffions  and  interefts,  it  will  be  proper  to  re¬ 
fer  the  choice  of  them  to  the  principal  cities,  which,  for  their 
iituation,  and  other  reafons,  fhall  be  moft  likely  to  ftrike  out 
a  trade  in  the  places  where  the  faftors  are  to  refide.  I  think 
too,  that,  though  they  be  not  made  fecurify  for  the  <r00d  be- 
haviour  of  them,  they  will  be  in  fome  meafure  under°fuch  an 
obligation,  becaufe  the  very  confidence  of  his  majefty  in  fub- 
mitting  them  to  their  eledtion,  obliges  them  to  it,  befides  the 
intereft  which  their  traders  muft  have  in  deputing  a  proper 

I  have  underftood,  alfo,  that  the  principal  commerce  of  Spain 
with  the  North  is  by  ports  in  the  kingdom  of  Seville,  the 
traffic  of  Cantabria,  Galicia,  and  Auflurias,  being  not  exten- 
live  to  thofe  parts  ;  that  very  large  quantities  of  wine,  raifins 
and  oil,  are  exported  from  Malaga  to  London  ;  that  Gra¬ 
nada,  though  it  be  at  fome  diftance  from  a  fea-port,  has  cor- 
re  pondence  and  traffic  with  Lifbon,  vending  certain  filks 
there.  As  to  the  ports  of  Italy,  it  is  well  known,  that  the 
principal  traffic  with  them  is  by  the 'channel  of  Barcelona 
Alicant,  and  Cartbagena,  exclufive  of  what  goes  to  Anda- 
lufia  to  be  (hipped  for  the  Indies. 

In  confideration  of  thefe  circumftances,  I  am  of  opinion  the 
choice  of  the  factors  fhould  be  intrufted  to  the  following  cities 
and  towns,  for  the  places  fet  down  oppofite  to  them. 

To  Granada  -  -  -  - 

To  Pamplona  -  - 

To  Seville  -  -  -  -  - 


for 

Lifbon, 

for 

Bayonne, 

C  Bourdeaux, 

for 

S  Nantes, 

C  Hamburgh, 

for  * 

[  Roan, 

[  Amfterdam, 

for 

London, 

for 

Dantzick. 

for 

Oftend, 

for 

Copenhagen, 

for 

Stockholm, 

for 

Peterfburgh, 

for 

Genoa, 

for 

C 

Leghorn, 

Marfeilles, 

for  s 

Naples, 
Medina.  - 

To  Malaga  -  -  -  -  - 

To  San  Lucar  de  Barrameda 
To  Corunna  -  -  -  - 

To  Santander  -  -  -  - 

To  San  Sebaftian  -  -  - 

To  Bilboa  -  -  -  -  - 

To  Carthagena  -  -  - 

To  Allicant  -  -  -  -  - 

To  Barcelona  -  -  -  - 


Though  this  propofal  of  fubmitting  the  choice  of  the  factors 
to  the  thirteen  cities  and  towns,  points  out  the  foreign  ports 
where  thefe  are  to  refide  who  are  nominated  by  each  of 
them,  it  is  only  to  add  an  improving  circumftance  in  carry¬ 
ing  this  fcheme  into  execution.  But  there  can  be  no  con- 
fiderable  objection  to  depart  from  this  rule,  whenever  it  fhall 
be  expedient,  from  better  knqwlege  of  the  feveral  places, 
und  other  reafons,  and  appointing  them  a  fettlement  at  the 
poits  and  in  the  places  beft  adapted  to  each  of  the  eighteen 
juft  now  propofed,  fince  the  main  thing  is,  that  perfons  be 
eledted  by  the  thirteen  cities  of  Spain  before  recited,  whom 
they,  fhall  find  beft  qualified  for  the  truft  in  their  refpedtive 
provinces,  as  by  their  experience  and  knowlege  of  them 
they  will  be  good  judges  of  their  qualifications;  but  it  muft 
be  underftood,  that  though  each  city  name  one,  they  are 
to  be  fadtors  for  that  and  all  other  places  in  the  kingdom, 
which  fhall  be  willing  to  trade  in  the  port  or  town  where  each 
of  them  fhall  refide. 

But,  though  the  faid  cities  be  inverted  with  a  power  of  chufing 
the  perfons  for  this  office,  it  is  to  be  with  a  condition,  that 
they  do  not  adt  ’till  they  have  the  approbation  of  his  majefty  ; 
and,  therefore,  their  nomination  is  to  be  prefented  to  the 
corregidor  of  each  place,  who  is  to  tranfmit  it  to  his  majefty’s 
hands,  with  a  detail  of  the  qualifications  that  recommend  the 
perfon  eledted  into  it.  But  it  is  intended  that  this  approba¬ 
tion  of  his  majefty  fubfift  no  longer  than  the  fadtors  enjoy  a 
falary  out  of  the  revenue. 

After  his  majefty  has  been  pleafed  to  grant  his  approbation, 
there  fhould  be  given  to  each  of  them  a  defpacho,  or  patent, 
figned  by  his  majefty’s  own  hand,  and  underfigned  by  the 
fecretary  for  the  time  being,  appointing  him  a  fadtor  for  the 
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Spanifh  nation  in  the  port  or  country  he  has  been  nominated 
to,  and  containing  the  fum  of  which  is  to  be  paid  him  for  a  fa- 
Jary,  and  how  it  is  to  be  diftributed,  together  with  ail  fuch 
inftruflions  as  tend  to  the  better  difeharge  of  his  office. 

To  be  intitled  to  this  approbation,  or  choice,  it  fhould  be 
2n  invariable  condition,  that  the  perfon  be  a  native  of  this 
kingdom,  or  have  a  patent  cf  naturalization,  and  be  at  leaft 
30  years  of  age. 

The  affiftant,  which  e;  ch  fa£lor  is  to  take  along  with  him 
in  quality  of  a  book-keeper,  ought  to  be  one  to  his  own 
liking,  as  he  is  to  anfwer  for  his  doing  his  duty  in  the  office. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  expedient,  as  foon  as  each  fadtor  fhall 
be  el. died  and  approved,  that  he  have  leave  to  nominate  a 
perfon,  whom  he  fhall  think  qualified  for  this  employment, 
and  that  he  accordingly  give  him  his  nomination,  figned  un¬ 
der  his  own  hand,  which  is  to  be  prefented  to  the  council  of 
the  city  and  town  which  it  fhall  concern,  that  they  may  be 
alfo  judges  of  the  propriety  of  his  nomination;  and,  after 
the  city  council  have  approved  his  choice,  the  factors  fhall 
not  be  empowered  to  remove  him,  without  a  juft  caufe, 
giving,  at  the  fame  time,  notice  ofit  to  the  faid  council,  and 
his  reafons  for  doing  fo;  any  in  filling  up  any  vacancy,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  caufe  of  it,  the  fame  formalities  fhall  be  ob- 
ferved  as  before ;  though  the  fadlor  may,  in  the  mean  time, 
employ  fuch  perfon  as  he  fhall  pleafe. 

It  will  alfo  be  expedient,  that  the  book-keeper  be  chofen  out 
of  the  natives  of  this  kingdom,  and  at  leaft  twenty  years  of 
age. 

Should  there  be  confuls  eftablifhed  in  the  above-mentioned 
cities  and  towns  for  managing  and  conducing  the  affairs  of 
trade,  it  would  be  fitteft  for  thefe  to  have  the  choice  of  per- 
fons  to  be  employed  as  fadlors ;  but,  in  cafe  there  be  none, 
and  it  is  a  troublefome  circumftance  to  affemble,  and  bring 
the  merchants  of  each  of  them  to  an  agreement  in  the  choice, 
it  fhould,  I  think,  be  left,  in  the  mean  time,  to  the  difpofal 
of  the  city  council,  in  the  fhape  propofed.’ 

FAIR,  a  concourfe  of  merchants,  manufadlurers,  and  fundry 
others  of  various  profeffions,  natives  and  foreigners,  who 
meet  yearly,  or  at  other  fixed  times,  in  fome  certain  place, 
on  fixed  days,  to  buy  and  fell;  and  whither  others  refort,  out 
of  curiofity  only,  to  partake  of  the  ufual  diverfions  of  thefe 
public  places. 

The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  places  where,  on  certain  days, 
fome  one  fort  of  merchandize  is  permitted  to  be  fold,  of 
which  there  are  two  forts  at  Paris,  viz. 

The  fair  for  gammons,  called  alfo  the  bacon  fair,  held  yearly 
in  the  ftreet  of  Notre  Dame  ;  it  holds  but  one  day,  which 
is  the  Tuefday  in  Paffion  week  :  at  which  time  is  fold  fo 
great  a  quantity  of  hams,  flitches  of  bacon,  and  other  falted 
pork,  as  is  fcarce  to  be  expreffed. 

The  onion  fair  begins  on  the  Notre  Dame  in  September,  and 
holds  ’till  the  end  of  the  month  ;  during  which,  an  inconceiv¬ 
able  quantity  of  black  and  red  onions  is  brought,  of  which  the 
citizens  lay  in  for  the  whole  year.  It  is  held  in  the  Ifle  of 
Notre  Dame,  along  the  Quai  Bourbon. 

Fair  fignifies  alfo  the  place  where  tradefmen  meet  together, 
keep  their  (hops,  and  carry  on  their  trade. 

Many  are  held  in  the  open  fields,  under  tents  and  booths,  as 
that  of  Guibray  and  Beaucaire,  in  France  ;  others  within 
walled  places,  with  fhops  ranged  in  a  regular  manner,  like 
ftreets  ;  but  all  without  covering,  unlefs  a  few  trees  are  planted 
as  a  flielter  from  the  fun:  fuch  is  the  fair  of  St  Lawrence  at 
Paris,  which  is  held  in  the  fummer. 

The  fhops  where  the  dealers  have  their  goods,  particularly 
in  the  two  great  fairs  of  Paris,  that  of  Caen,  and  other  prin¬ 
cipal  cities  of  France,  are  ufually  termed  lodges. 

Of  the  dealers  that  frequent  fairs,  fome  have  their  fixed  abode 
in  fome  city,  others  travel  with  their  goods  and  families  from 
fair  to  fair. 

Though  it  be  not  effential  to  thefe  meetings  of  traders  to  have 
comedians,  rope  dancers,  and  the  like,  yet  there  are  few  con- 
fiderable  ones  without  enough  of  them,  and,  perhaps,  is  what 
greatly  contributes  to  the  trade  of  them,  the  nobility  and  coun¬ 
try  gentry  flocking  to  them  more  for  their  diverfion  than  what 
they  buy  there,  which  might  be  had  perhaps  better  and  cheaper 
at  home.  It  is  well  known  how  the  nobility  of  Languedoc 
flock  to  the  fair  of  Beaucaire,  and  thofe  of  Normandy  to  that 
of  Guibray  ;  but  it  is  nothing  in  comparifcn  of  the  affemblies 
of  German  princes  and  nobles  at  the  three  fairs  of  Leipfic, 
and  the  two  of  Frankfort  on  the  Maine. 

It  is  the  right  of  fovereignty  alone  to  give  patents  for  the 
eftablifhment  of  a  fair,  whether  it  be  a  free  one,  or  have  it’s 
franchife  reftrained  under  fome  local  right,  or  on  the  foot 
only  of  a  common  fair,  without  any  franebifes. 

Free  Fairs  in  France,  &c. 

There  are  feveral  in  France,  but  the  prerogatives  and  fran¬ 
ebifes  of  fome  are  greater  than  of  others. 

The  chief  are,  St  Germains,  held  at  Paris  the  day  after 
Candlemas-day. 

The  four  fairs  of  Lyons. 

Rheims  has  alfo  four  ;  Chartres  in  Beauce  has  three  ;  Me- 
rinvilie  three,  Rouen  two,  Bourdeaux  two  ;  Troyes,  Mor- 
mant  in  Brie,  and  St  Denis  have  each  of  them  two ;  Caen 
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hath  one  fiee  fair,  and  Bayonne  one,  which  lafts  15  days  i 
Clermont  in  Auvergne,  Senlis*  and  Vitry  le  Francois,  each 
one. 

1  he  fair  of  Montiichard  in  Touraine  is  alfo  famous  for  the 
great  concourfe  of  traders  to  it  from  all  the  provinces  of  the 
kingdom,  but  particularly  for  the  great  trade  in  woollen 
fluff's,  amounting,  one  time  with  another,  to  12,000  pieces. 

1  he  fair  of  Guibray  in  Lower  Normandy. 

The  fair  of  Beaucaire  in  Languedoc. 

The  free  fair  of  Dieppe  was  the  laft  eftablifhed. 

Of  all  thefe,  we  flial!  fpeak  particularly  here  only  of  that  of 
St  Germain,  the  two  of  St  Dennis,  the  four  of  Lyons  and  of 
Rhe  ims,  the  two  of  Rouen,  of  Bourdeaux  and  Troyes,  thofe 
of  Caen,  Dieppe,  and  Toulon  ;  there  being  nothing  remark¬ 
able  to  mention  of  the  others,  thofe  of  Guibray  and  Beau¬ 
caire  excepted. 

But  we  fhall  firft  fay  fomething  in  general  of  the  fairs  of 
Champagne  and  Brie,  on  the  model  of  which  all  the  others 
at  prefent  held  in  France  were  eftablifhed. 

The  free  fairs  of  Champagne  and  Brie. 

Thefe,  which  were  at  firft  eftablfhed  by  the  earls  of  thofe 
piovinces,  in  16  of  the  chief  cities  of  them,  have  long  been 
the  moft  celebrated  in  France,  if  not  in  all  Europe. 

Some  of  thofe  cities  had  even  fix  fairs  yearly,  feveral  four, 
and  none  but  had  two  at  leaft. 

Traders,  allured  by  the  great  franebifes,  liberties,  and  privi¬ 
leges  granted  them  there,  run  in  troops  at  all  times  ofthe 
year,  even  from  Germany,  Italy,  particularly  from  Florence, 
Lucca,  Venice,  and  Genoa,  with  gold,  filver,  and  filk  fluffs, 
fpices,  and  other  rich  goods  of  their  country,  or  of  the  Le¬ 
vant,  taking  in  exchange,  cloths,  leather,  and  other  commo¬ 
dities  of  Champagne  and  Brie,  or  brought  thither  from  other 
parts  of  France. 

In  th  is  flourifhing  ftate  were  thefe  fairs,  when  the  two  coun¬ 
ties  were  united  to  the  French  crown,  in  1284,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  was  fo  far  from  adding  new  luftre  to  them,  as  might  have 
been  expedted,  that  they  loft  their  ancient  reputation  in  about 
40  years  time,  and  dealers,  efpecially  foreigners,  ceafed  to 
frequent  them,  finding  little  fecurity,  and  new  charges  and 
impofitions.  To  recover  their  former  repute,  Philip  de  Va¬ 
lois  granted  letters  patent,  in  1349,  confirming  their  an- 
tient  franchifes,  and  fuppreffing  the  new  impofitions,  which 
had  the  defined  fuccefs  ;  and  it  is  by  their  model  that  all  his 
fueceffors,  down  to  Lewis  XV,  had  governed  themfelves  in 
this  matter. 

Thofe  letters  have  36  articles,  the  moft  effential  of  which,  as 
ranged  in  five  claffes,  are  as  follow. 

The  franchifes. 

All  foreign  dealers,  their  factors,  &c.  have  free  liberty,  un¬ 
der  the  royal  protection,  to  refort  to  thefe  fairs  with  their 
goods,  provided,  however,  that  they  be  defigned  for  them, 
to  be  there  fold  or  exchanged,  or  to  return  with  them,  on 
failure  of  fuch  fale,  within  the  appointed  time. 

They  are  exempted  from  all  dues,  impofitions,  &c.  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  good  and  antient  ufages,  cuftoms,  and  liberties  of 
the  faid  fai’rs. 

No  favours,  or  letters  of  refpite,  may  be  granted  agatnft  the 
faid  dealers,  or  the  cuftoms  and  liberties  of  the  faid  fairs,  all 
fuch,  if  obtained,  being  null. 

No  dealers  reforting  to,  or  returning  from  them,  final!  be 
flopped  or  molefted,  without  fpecial  warrant  from  the  war¬ 
dens  of  the  confe:  vation,  and  for  obligations  made  truly  and 
really  in  the  fair. 

Wardens  of  the  privileges. 

Judges  appointed  during  the  fair  are  fo  called  ;  they  are  to 
fee  the  franchifes  preferved,  and  take  cognizance  of  contefts 
that  may  arife  between  traders.  Every  fair  is  to  have  two 
wardens,  one  chancellor,  who  keeps  the  feal,  and  two  iieu- 
tenants,  40  notaries,  and  100  ferjeants. 

The  wardens  and  chancellors  are  fworn  in  the  chamber  of 
accounts  in  Paris,  where  they  are  yearly  to  make  their  report 
of  the  ftate  of  the  fairs. 

No  judgment  may  be  given  in  the  fair  time  but  by  the  two 
wardens  together,  or  by  the  warden  prefent,  and  the  chan¬ 
cellor. 

The  time  that  goods  muft  be  In  the  fair  to  have  the  franchife 

The  drapers  and  traders  of  the  17  cities  of  Champagne  and 
Brie,  that  are  to  frequent  the  fairs,  that  is  to  fay,  thofe  of 
cities  in  which  one  of  thefe  17  fairs  are  held,  may  not  fell 
their  cloaths,  or  other  fluffs,  wholefole  of  retail,  within  or 
without  the  kingdom,  on  pain  of  forfeiture,  unlefs  firft  fent 
to  one  of  the  faid  fairs,  and  expofed  to  fale  from  the  firft  day 
of  the  cloths  to  the  fixth  following  ;  they  being,  however,  at 
liberty  to  difpofe  of  them  as  they  pleafe,  if  not  fold  in  that 
time. 

Horfe-dealers,  both  fubjedls  and  foreigners,  muft  have  their 
ftables  in  the  faid  fairs,  from  the  third  day  of  the  cloths  ’till 
the  fair  ends. 

Farmers,  curriers,  &c.  muft  bring  their  leather  to  the  fair, 
and  expofe  it  all  together  from  the  firft  of  the  three  days, 
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without  referving  any  for  the  laft  days,  or  felling  in  any 
other  place  than  what  is  defigned  for  the  fale  of  leather. 

In  like  manner  all  other  wares  brought  into  the  fair  are  to 
remain  on  fale,  fome  fix  days,  others  three  days  only,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  nature  and  quality. 

Inspections. 

Thefe  are  of  two  kinds,  one  by  the  wardens  confervators, 
and  the  other  by  examiners,  chofen  out  of  the  trading  com¬ 
panies  that  frequent  fairs. 

The  wardens  infpeCtion  is  at  the  opening  of  every  fair,  to 
fee  that  the  dealers  have  all  fuitable  convenience  and  fecurity. 
The  infpeCtors  are  to  be  two  good  judges  of  the  nature, 
quality,  and  goodnefs  of  all  commodities  brought,  and  to 
flop  and  feize  what  are  not  good,  but  riot  without  advice 
of  fix,  five,  or  four  experienced  perfons  in  the  faid  trades. 

1  he  police  of  exchanges,  bonds,  and  payments,  made  at 

fairs. 

All  tradefmen,  both  French  and  foreigners,  may  agree  in 
their  contracts  for  payment  of  goods  fold  in  the  fair,  to  be 
paid  in  gold  and  filver,  current  at  the  time  of  making  the 
contrail,  notwithftanding  any  ordinance  concerning  money 
to  the  contrary. 

None,  unlefs  he  hath  aCtual  refidence  in  fairs,  may  ufe  the 
feal,  or  other  obligations,  or  enjoy  the  privileges  of  them. 

All  letters,  a£ts,  contrails,  Sec.  relating  to  fairs,  are  null, 
unlefs  they  are  under  the  authenticated  feal  of  the  faid  fairs. 
Intereft  for  loans,  arid  goods  fold  on  credit  in  fairs,  may  not 
exceed  fifteen  livres  per  cent. 

The  intereft  may  not  be  added  to  the  principal  in  renewing 
Donds  made  at  fairs.  Nor  may  bonds,  made  at  any  other 
time,  run  in  the  ftile  of  thofe  at  fairs,  as  if  made  there. 
Though,  as  already  obferved,  thefe  fairs  were  as  a  rule  in 
the  eftablifhment  of  all  others  fince,  yet  it  has  not  been  al¬ 
ways  followed  without  fome  deviation,  according  as  the  times, 
place,  and  circumftances  required,  as  may  be  noticed  in  what 
we  fhall  fay  of  the  principal  fairs  at  prefent  in  France. 

The  fair  of  St  Lawrence. 

I  his  fair,  fo  called  from  it’s  fituation  near  St  Lawrence’s 
church,  is  fo  very  antient,  that  we  know  not  it’s  origin. 
Tis  held  in  a  place  walled  in,  one  part  of  which  is  un¬ 
covered  ;  the  other  is  formed  into  fine  and  large  ftreets,  with 
Ihops  on  both  fides,  well  built  and  covered.  ’Tis  chiefly 
frequented  by  the  goldfmiths  and  mercers,  painters,  femp- 
lirefles,  lemonade-fellers,  toymen,  earthenware  people,  gin¬ 
gerbread  bakers,  &c.  ° 

They  come  to  it  alfo  from  Amiens,  Beauvais,  Rheims,  and 
other  places  of  Picardy  and  Champagne,  with  flight  fluffs 
made  here,  both  plain  and  ftriped,  and  camblets  of  all  forts, 
formerly  it  was  held  only  one  day,  but  at  prefent  it  lafts  two 
months;  beginning  the  day  after  St  James’s  day,  and  ending 

at  ^cLlaebnas‘  ’lis  proclaimed  by  found  of  trumpet,  as 
that  of  St  Germain. 

The  fair  of  St  Germain. 

This  fair  is  opened  the  day  after  Candlemas-day.  ’Tis 
greatly  frequented  by  traders  from  Amiens,  Beaumont, 
Kheims  Orleans,  and  Nugent,  with  various  forts  of  cloths 
and  itufis.  1  he  goldfmiths,  jewellers,  and  toymen  of  Paris, 
have  fine  and  well  furnifhed  (hops  in  it. 

Two  infpeCtors  are  to  be  prefent  at  opening  the  bales  of  fluffs. 

I  here  is  alfo  another  infpeaion  made  by  the  mafters  and 
wardens  of  the  drapery  and  mercery, 

-t  here  come  to  this  fair,  as  generally  reckoned,  one  year 
with  another,  about  1400  bales  of  cloths  and  other  woollen 
ltufts,  of  which  the  infpeCtor  of  manufaaures  of  the  cuftom- 
fumfe  at  Pans  is  to  keep  a  particular  regifter. 

1  he  halls  under  which  the  fair  is  held,  are  reckoned  the  fineft 
piece  of  carpentry  in  the  univerfe,  drawing  the  admiration 
<1  experienced  architeas,  as  well  as  carpenters,  ’Tis 
divided  into  two  different  halls,  which  compofe  but  one  in- 
c  ofure,  and  under  the  fame  cover  nine  ftreets  in  a  line, 

The'ffoDrh0^?’ I3""1  d‘Vldmg nlt  into  2*  Parts  or  ifles. 
behind  f  h  f  utt  C  r°°mS  °r  florehoufes  over  them,  and 
jehmd  fome  of  them  are  yards  with  wells,  in  cafe  of  fire 

Jd  ftrects  ar«  d,ftingu‘lhed  by  the  names  of  the  different 
irades,  as  the  Goldfmiths-ftreet,  the  Mercers-ftreet,  &c. 

The  fairs  of  Lyons. 

^foh[t,r’,bKeSif"VheF«M°^^  after  Sunday, 

me  other  the  4th  of  Auguft,  the  third  the  3d  of  November 
and  the  fourth  the  firft  Monday  after  Eafter3  b 

rope,' whentistld  ^bif'  f  throuShout  a,]  En¬ 
able  at  Lyons  in  the  fairs  *  °f  CXChanSe’  that  the7  are  Pay 

S?nyr  thf  “  Ma^y  af,er  Eafler. 

Low  Sunday,  are  on  the  firfi  nf  *5®  Monday  after 

4th  of  Auguft,  are  made  on  the  fir To'f  °u  ^ 

other  on  the  firft  of  December.  *  f  SePtember>  and  the 

ma'giSfaTe'clmi  to^he th^xcba^Te"’0”^  f°r  *5 

o  v  me  exchange,  accompanied 
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with  his  regifter  and  fix  fyndics,  viz.  two  French,  two  Ita¬ 
lians,  and  two  Swifs,  or  Germans;  and  there,  after  a  fbort 
difeourfe*  ,to  the  affiftants,  recommending  probity  in  trade 
and  obfervance  of  the  laws,  cuftoms,  "and  ufages  of  the 
place,  the  laws,  cuftoms,  and  ufages  are  read,  and  the  clerk 
draws  up  a  verbal  procefs  of  the  opening  of  the  payment. 

The  next  day  they  meet  at  the  city-hall,  and  by  plurality  of 
voices  fettle  the  courfe  of  exchange  for  all  cities,  with  which 
Lyons  hath  any  commercial  correfpondence. 

This  regulation,  indeed,  is  but  mere  form,  almoft  all  the 
commerce  in  bills  and  money  being  regulated  by  ufages 
contrary  to  thofe  eftablifhed  there.  But,  onanydifpute  ie- 
courfe  may  be  had  to  them. 

The  prefent  franchifes  of  thefe  fairs,  with  refpea  to  exemp¬ 
tion  from  duties,  are,  that  all  goods  intended  for  foreign 
countries,  fent  out  of  the  city,  during  the  fifteen  days  of  ei¬ 
ther  of  thefe  fairs,  pay  no  cuftoms  outwards,  provided  the 
bales  and  parcels  be  marked  with  the  city  arms,  and  have 
certificates  of  franchife  properly  made  out.  To  enjoy  this 
privilege,  the  merchandizes  muft  be  fent  out  of  the  kingdom 
before  the  firft  day  of  the  following  fair,  unlefs  other-wife 
permitted. 

The  fairs  of  Rheims. 

The  continuance  of  thefe  four  free  fairs  is  different,  two  of 
them  holding  eight  days,  the  other  two  only  three  days. 

1  heir  franchifes,  &c.  are  the  very  fame  with  thofe  of  Cham¬ 
pagne. 

The  fairs  of  Rouen. 

The  one  is  called  Candlemas-fair,  and  ben-ins  the  3d  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  ;  and  the  other  called  Pentecoft-fair,  opens  the  day- 
after  that  feftival  ;  they  both  hold  fifteen  days. 

Goods  fold  and  exchanged  at  them,  and  carried  out  of  Rouen 
during  the  fifteen  days,  pay  but  half  dues  outwards. 

1  hey  are  much  frequented  by  foreigners,  particularly  the 
Dutch,  Enghfh,  and  Scotch,  and  other  northern  nations; 
the  advantageous  fituation  of  the  city  for  trade  contributing 
not  a  little  to  this  concourfe  of  foreign  traders. 

The  fairs  of  Bourdeaux. 

One  begins  the  firft  of  March,  the  other  the  fifteenth  of  Oc¬ 
tober  ;  they  laft  fifteen  days.  The  laft  is  commonly  the  moft 
conliderable. 

There  are  almoft  conftantly  in  the  port  about  a  hundred  fo- 
re.gn  veffels  ;  but,  at  the  fair  times,  ’tir  cuftomary  to  fee  4  or 
500,  and  fometimes  more,  and  fome  of  them  even  upwards 
of  500  tons.  For  which,  and  the  great  quantities  of  wines 
and  brandies  fold  at  them,  they  are  very  famous,  being  infe¬ 
rior  to  no  others  in  France, 

They  have  the  fame  privileges,  &c.  with  thofe  of  Paris,  Ly¬ 
ons,  Brie,  Champagne,  and  PoiCtou. 

The  judges  confuls  are,  at  thefe  fairs,  to  perform  the  office  of 
confervators,  with  the  fame  jurifdiaion  as  thofe  of  Lyons. 

The  fairs  of  Troyes. 

One  of  them  is  fixed  to'the  Monday  after  the  fecond  Sunday 
in  Lent,  and  the  other  to  the  firft  of  September.  Goods  fold 
at  them  are  exempted  from  all  cuftoms  outwards,  local  dues 
excepted,  under  certain  reftriCtions. 

The  fairs  of  St  Dennis. 

One  of  thefe  two  fairs  held  yearly  at  St  Dennis,  a  little  city 
of  the  ifle  of  France,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  is  cal¬ 
led  the  Landy.  Fis  the  firft  of  them,  and  begins  the  Mon¬ 
day  after  St  Barnabas,  and  holds  fifteen  days.  The  other  be¬ 
gins  the  fair  after  St  Dennis’s  day  in  Odober,  and  holds  but  ' 
eight  days.  They  have  both  the  fame  franchifes  and  privi¬ 
leges  with  that  of  St  Germain.  The  chief  trade  at  them  is  in 
cloths  and  woollen  and  fiik  fluffs;  brought  from  feveral  pro¬ 
vinces,  chiefly  Champagne,  Picardy,  PoiCtou,  &c. 

All  goods  brought  into  the  fair  are  fubject  to  two  infpeCtions; 
the  one  gratuitous,  by  the  infpeaors ;  the  other,  with  pay- 
ment  of  dues,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
ftuffs.  ’Tis  by  the  mafters  and  wardens  of  the  drapers  and 
mercers  company  of  Paris,  the  dues  are  fettled  at  the  rate 
of  20,  io,  5,  or  3  fols  the  piece. 

The  fair  of  Caen. 

This  fair  is  very  famous,  and  fcarce  inferior  to  that  of 
Ouibray. 

It  begins  the  day  after  Low  Sunday,  and  holds  fifteen  days  ; 
of  which  the  firft  eight  days  are  called  the  great  week,  the 
others  the  lefler  ;  becaufe  formerly  the  franchife  lafted  only 
t  e  firft  eight,  and  becaufe  the  concourfe  of  traders  was 
greater,  which  laft  continues  ftill,  but  not  the  diftinCliop  of 
franchifes. 

This  fair  is  not  only  conliderable  for  the  quantities  of  all 
orts  o  merchandizes,  particularly  woollen  manufactures, 
but  for  the  number  of  cattle  and  horfes  brought  to  it  from 
Normandy  and  the  neighbouring  provinces. 

t  The  fair  of  Dieppe. 

Tis  a  free  fair,  eftablifhed  by  letters  patent  in  October  1696, 
and  was  opened  for  the  firft  time  on  the  ift  of  December  the 

*  fame 
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fame  year.  It  holds  fifteen  days.  It’s  franchifes  and.  privi¬ 
leges  are,  that  ail  goods  brought  into  the  port  of  Dieppe,  du¬ 
ring  the  fair,  and  there  fold  or  bartered,  are  exempt  from 
one  moiety  of  duties  inward  and  outward. 

While  the  fair  lafts,  foreign  merchandizes  that  have  been  im¬ 
ported  and  not  fold,  may  be  carried  out  free  of  cuftoms. 

AH  foreigners  may  difpofe  of  their  effe&s  brought  during  the 
fair. 

Goods,  declared  to  be  for  the  fair,  may  not  be  feized  while 
it  lafts.  Nor  are  they  liable  to  infpedtion  by  the  wardens. 

The  fair  of  Toulon. 

This  fair  begins  the  third  of  November,  aud  holds  fifteen 
working  days. 

It’s  franchifes  granted  in  1708  are,  that  no  goods,  whilft  it 
lafts,  are  fubjeft  to  any  duties ;  and  all  traders,  both  French 
and  foreigners,  enjoy  the  franchifes  and  liberties  granted  to 
the  fairs  of  Lyons,  Brie,  Champagne,  Rouen,  and  other 
cities.  Thefe  franchifes,  however,  have  certain  provifional 
modifications,  obtained  by_  the  farmers-general  in  1709. 

The  infpe&ors  of  fairs  in  France. 

They  are  to  attend  at  all  confidetable  fairs,  where  there’s  any 
great  trade,  in  fluffs  and  other  woollen  goods,  to  infpeeft  and 
mark  them  ;  and  to  feize  them  if  deficient,  and  not  con¬ 
formable  to  the  regulations  by  authority.  But  this  exami¬ 
nation  muft  be  with  great  circumfpe&ion  and  referve,  at 
hours  mofl  convenient  to  buyers  and  fellers.  They  are  to  be 
accompanied,  in  the  performance  of  their  office,  by  the  judge 
of  the  police  of  manufa&ures,  and  the  wardens  and  jurats  of 
the  places. 

Some  free  fairs  have  their  own  judge,  and  particular  jurif- 
didfion. 

There  are  feveral  things  to  be  obferved  by  wholefale  men, 
who  refort  to,  or  fend  their  agents  to  fairs,  in  order  to  trade 
fuccefsfully,  it  having  it’s  difficulties  as  well  as  it’s  advantages. 
They  fhould  not  engage  in  this  trade  unlefs  they  have  a  part¬ 
ner,  or  at  leaft  fome  fafe  perfon,  with  whom  they  can  in- 
truft  the  bulk  of  their  affairs  in  their  abfence. 

They  fhould  know  what  goods  are  proper,  and  if  they  will 
anfwer  the  expences  of  carriage.  See. 

They  muft  be  careful  not  to  carry  goods,  of  which  there  are 
confiderable  manufadlures  in  or  near  the  places  where  the 
fairs  are  held. 

They  are  to  fell  for  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  times  of 
payment;  and  allowance  is  to  be  made,  in  regard  that  the 
dealers  of  provinces,  who  buy  at  fairs,  are  not  fo  punctual 
in  their  payments,  as  thofe  of  great  trading  cities. 

The  invoice  muft  be  made  before  the  goods  are  packed  ;  and 
if  feveral  bales,  they  muft  be  made  feparately,  and  the  bales 
carefully  marked  and  numbered. 

They  muft  be  careful  to  keep  a  particular  diary  of  the  fairs, 
wherein  to  write  down  all  the  goods  fold  or  bought  during 
the  fair  ;  and  afterwards,  when  returned  home,  they  muft  en¬ 
ter  methodically  into  the  journal  of  their  trade. 

They  muft  not  omit  to  take  promiffory  notes  or  bills  of  the 
traders  with  whom  they  deal,  payable  at  the  following  fair, 
or  fome  other  time  agreed  on,  to  avoid  contefts  about  pay¬ 
ments. 

They  are  not  to  be  difmayed,  if  a  commodity,  proper  for  a 
fair,  has  neither  been  alked  for  nor  fold  ;  but  to  carry  it  attain 
the  next  year,  when  it  will  probably  fell  to  good  advantage. 

Beaft  and  horfe  fairs,  &c. 

Thofe  held  at  Chenerailles,  a  greet  town  of  Auvergne,  are 
famous  for  their  quantity  of  fat  cattle,  brought  for  the  moft 
part  to  Paris.  They  are  on  the  firft:  Tuefdays  of  every 
month. 

There  are  three  annual  beaft-feafts  at  Braifne  le  Comte,  near 
Soiffons  ;  namely,  on  the  6th  of  May,  the  14th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  the  14th  of  December.  The  greateft  part  of  the 
cattle  bought  here  comes  to  Paris  alfo. 

The  fairs  of  Nangis,  and  Crecy  in  Brie,  on  the  4th  of  July, 
and  29th  of  September,  are  likewife  very  confiderable,  and 
from  which  the  graziers  and  butchers  of  the  ifle  of  France 
are  ufually  fupplied. 

Though  the  fairs  of  Guibray  ane  Caen  are  chiefly  for  the 
trade  of  linen  and  woollen  goods,  and  the  like,  they  are, 
hotwithftanding,  to-be  confidered  as  two  of  the  principal 
fairs  of  the  kingdom  for  Norman  horfes.  There  are  many 
other  horfe-fairs  in  different  parts  of  Normandy. 

At  the  fair  of  Fontenay  in  Poi£fou,  are  fold  moft:  of  the 
horfes  bred  in  that  province.  ’Tis  held  on  the  24th  of  June, 
and  is  one  of  the  moft  noted  in  the  kingdom  for  that  traffic. 
At  Nogent  on  the  Seine,  is  a  confiderable  horfe  fair,  the 
1  xth  of  Auguft. 

The  fair  at  Niort,  on  the  ift  of  December,  is  properly  for 
foals. 

Montely  is  a  fair  chiefly  for  cows,  great  numbers  of  which 
are  bought  up  by  the  farmers  and  peafants  about  Paris,  and 
ad  the  ifle  of  France.  ’  I  is  held  the  9th  of  September  in  an 
open  field. 

1  here  are  alfo,  in  feveral  of  the  villages  about  Paris,  fairs  for 
pigs. 
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Befidcs  all  which,  there  are  innumerable  others  of  leftfer  nofoj 
nor  worth  particular  mention. 

The  fairs  of  Germany. 

The  moft  noted  of  thefe  are  at  Frankfort,  Leipfic,  and  Na- 
umbourg,  not  only  on  account  of  the  great  trade,  but  the 
vaft  concourfe  of  princes  of  the  empire,  nobility,  and  peo¬ 
ple,  who  come  to  them  from  all  parts  of  Germany,  to  par¬ 
take  of  the  diverfions  to  be  had, 

%  * 

Frankfort  on  the  Maine* 

Has  two  fairs  yearly,  one  in  the  fpring,  the  other  in  auternn. 
The  firft,  which  is  alfo  called  Eafter,  orMidlent  fair,  begins 
the  Sunday  before  Palm  Sunday  :  the  opening  of  the  Sep¬ 
tember  fair  is  not  fixed.  They  are  declared  by  found  of  bell, 
and  hold  three  weeks. 

Thefe  fairs,  fo  noted  for  the  fale  of  all  forts  of  goods,  and  a 
great  number  of  fine  horfes,  are  ftill  more  fo  for  the  quantity 
of  all  forts  of  books,  chiefly  from  Holland,  Germany,  and 
Geneva. 

’Tis  a  long  time  fince  the  monnoie  de  change,  or  imaginary 
money,  has  been  abolifhed,  and  they  ufe  now  only  current 
money  :  that  which  was  formerly  effective,  is  infenfibly  be¬ 
come  imaginary. 

To  avoid  the  monopoly  that  feveral  bankers  pradlifed  on  the 
eves  of  the, fairs,  in  gathering  the  current  effective,  to'  raife 
the  price  above  the  currency  to  the  lofs  of  private  perfons, 
the  magiftrate  has  wifely  regulated  without  abolifliing  it. 
When  a  perfon  draws  on  the  fairs,  it  muft  not  be  omitted  to 
explain  whether  it  be  in  currency  or  in  money,  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  is  worth  about  5  per  cent,  more  than  the  money. 
Formerly  all  bills  of  exchange  were  payable  the  fecond  week, 
but  at  prefent  many  are  payable  the  third  week,  which  is  the 
time  of  paying  affignations,  but  it  muft  be  mentioned  ;  every 
bill  on  the  fair,  wuthout  fuch  claufe,  being  accounted  payable 
the  fecond  week  of  the  fair. 

Payments  are  made  by  transfer  of  the  parties  on  the  exchange, 
as  is  pradlifed  at  Lyons,  and  other  cities  of  change, 

Leipsic. 

It’s  fairs  are  in  no  lefs  repute  than  thofe  of  Frankfort,  if  not 
more.  There  are  three  in  the  year.  One  the  firft  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  the  other  three  weeks  after  Eafter,  and  the  third  after 
Michaelmas,  and  continue  each  of  them  fourteen  days. 

The  opening  of  thefe  fairs  is  publifhed  on  the  firft  day,  and 
the  breaking  them  up  on  the  laft,  fo  that  the  twelve  inter¬ 
mediate  days  are  properly  the  fair  time,  in  which  bufinefs  is 
tranfadled.  The  acceptance  of  bills  of  exchange,  payable  in 
the  fairs,  is  ufually  the  twefth  day  after  their  opening  ;  how¬ 
ever,  thofe  on  whom  they  are  drawn,  may  defer  the  accep¬ 
tance  to  the  week  of  payment. 

The  time  of  payment  does  not  begin  ’till  after  the  publication 
of  the  clofe  of  the  fair,  and  continues  to  the  5th  day  follow¬ 
ing  inclufive ;  during  which  time,  if  not  paid,  they  are  to  be 
protefted. 

The  proteft  for  non-acceptance  may  be  made  before  the 
week  of  payments  ;  but  the  bearer  of  a  bill  is  not  obliged  to 
it  for  his  furety,  nor  even  to  return  the  protefted  bill  before 
the  end  of  the  fair,  there  being  often  bankers  and  merchants 
who  will  accept  and  pay  them. 

Bills  may  be  protefted  for  non-payment  ’till  ten  in  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  laft  day  of  payments,  but  not  later. 

The  traders  and  bankers  feldom  return  their  protefted  bills 
’till  three  days  after  the  five  days  of  payment,  in  hopes  of 
finding  fome  to  honour  them  ;  but,  if  not  paid  in  that  time, 
thev  muft  be  returned  to  the  drawer,  with  the  protefts,  by  the 
firft  poft,  after  the  week  cf  payments. 

The  fair  of  Naumbourg,  though  very  confiderable,  is  more 
commonly  called  a  market.  ’Tis  opened  the  29th  of  June, 
and  holds  eight  days.  The  negociations,  with  refpefi  to  ex¬ 
changes  and  protefts,  are  much  the  fame  as  thofe  at  Leipfic 
fairs. 

The  acceptance  of  bills  is  on  the  firft  and  fecond  day  of  the 
market,  and  are  payable  there  the  3d  of  July  at  furtheft,  or 
elfe  protefted  ;  but  they  are  feldom  returned  with  the  proteft 
before  the  5th. 

Zurzack  in  Smitzerland  is  of  note  for  it’s  two  fairs,  one  of 
which  begins  two  days  after  Pentecoft,  and  the  other  the  ift 
of  September.  The  Dutch,  efpecially  from  Amfterdam, 
drive  a  great  trade  at  it,  both  as  to  what  they  carry  and  bring 
away  ;  which  laft  are  all  forts  of  lilies  and  fluffs  made  in 
Switzerland,  for  which  they  carry  painted  cloths,  muffins, 
cottons,  drugs,  woollen  cloths  and  fluffs,  tea,  chocolate, 
coffee,  fpices,  drugs  for  dyers,  &c. 

All  the  different  forts  of  money  made  or  current  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  are  alfo  here,  fo  that,  to  prevent  difputes  about  buy¬ 
ing  and  felling,  traders  agree  in  what  fpecie  they  chufe  to  pay 
or  be  paid. 

The  fairs  of  Novi. 

Novi  is  a  little  city  in  the  Milanefe,  and  has  four  annual 
fairs  ;  the  firft  of  which  begins  the  ift  of  February,  the  fe¬ 
cond  on  the  2d  of  May,  the  third  on  the  ift  of  Auguft,  and 
fourth  on  the  2d  of  November.  Though  there  reforts  here 
2  HO 
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no  fmall  concourfe  of  tradefmen  with  all  forts  of  commodi¬ 
ties,  yet  ’tis  not  that  which  renders  them  fo  confiderable,  as 
that  the  moft  eminent  bankers  and  merchants,  from  Lyons, 
Italy,  and  feme  other  more  remote  parts,  meet  here  to  fettle 
their  affairs  and  ballance  accounts,  chiefly  in  matters  of  bank 
and  exchange. 

Each  of  thefe  fairs  lafts  ufually  eight  days,  but  they  are  of¬ 
ten  prolonged  one,  and  fometimes  two  days  more,  on  re- 
tnonitrances  of  the  merchants  and  bankers  to  the  magiftrates, 
that  they  have  not  had  fufficient  time  to  fettle  their  accounts 
and  affairs. 

As  this  fair  is  very  different  from  others,  being  principally 
for  regulating  payments  four  times  a  year,  it  might  properly 
be  called  the  transfer,  or  meeting  fair ;  for,  of  the  many 
millions  there  negociated  in  a  year,  there’s  not  above  100,000 
crowns  paid  in  fpecie. 

The  bankers  of  Genoa,  and  the  principal  cities  of  Italy, 
and  even  of  France,  Spain,  and  the  Low  Countries,  ufed 
to  fend  fome  one  to  this  fair  with  a  procuration,  if  they  could 
not  go  themfelves,  with  their  ballance-account  of  what  they 
had  to  pay  and  receive. 

At  prefent  this  fair  is  not  the  only  one  of  the  kind,  thofe  of 
Lyons,  Bolzano,  and  many  others,  imitate  it ;  and,  by 
their  payments,  the  merchants  have  brought  fuch  credit  to 
their  fair,  as  hath  diminifhed  that  of  Novi ;  which,  though 
very  confiderable,  is  frequented  by  few  but  Genoefe. 

This  fair  hath  it’s  judges  to  decide  all  matters,  both  civil  and 
criminal.  If  difputes  arife  between  merchants  of  different 
nations,  one  of  the  fame  nation  is  chofe  to  decide  it,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  judges. 

The  fair  of  Sinigaglia,  a  little  city  in  the  duchy  of  Urbino, 
on  the  weft  coaft  of  the  Venetian  Gulph,  is  held  in  Auguft’ 
and  is  famous  for  the  great  refort  of  traders  to  it  from  all 
parts  of  Italy  and  the  neighbouring  ftates,  efpecially  the 
Venetians. 

Riga,  the  capital  of  Livonia,  hath  two  fairs,  one  in  May, 
the  other  in  September,  very  much  frequented  by  Enalifh’ 
French,  Dutch,  &c.  &  * 

The  propereft  time  for  the  Riga  trade  is  the  fair  time,  but 
’tis  fomewhat  inconvenient  to  foreigners,  who  cannot  deliver 
their  veffels,  nor  hire  warehoufes  in  the  city,  ’till  the  burghers 
have  made  their  purchafes,  and  taken  what  they  think  fit  of 
the  goods  imported. 

Lhefe  fairs  are  not  fo  famous  as  they  have  been. 

At  Rama  in  the  Holy  Land  is  a  weekly  fair,  to  which  the  Ara¬ 
bians  bring  great  quantities  of  goods,  particularly  galls,  fena, 
and  gum  arabic.  * 

The  fairs  of  Porto  Bello,  La  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  Havannah, 
are  the  moft  confiderable  in  the  Spanifh  Weft- Indies  -  the 
two  fi:  ft  continue  while  the  flota  or  galleons  ftay  in  their 
ports ;  and  the  other  is  opened  at  the  arrival  of  the  flota  or 
galleons,  according  as  either  arrives  firft  in  their  return  to 
Europe  :  the  Havannah  being  the  place  where  they  meet,  be¬ 
fore  they  make  for  the  Streight  of  Bahama. 


The  principal  fairs  of  England.- 

1.  Sturbridge  fair,  near  Cambridge,  beyond  all  companion 
the  greateft  in  Britain,  and  perhaps  in  the  world. 

3'  Exet°^  tW°  faifS’  VEry  nCar  ^  ^rCat  3S  that  Sturbridge- 
4-  Weft  Chefter. 

5.  Edinburgh. 

f  Lynn. 

\  Bofton. 

Alfo  fever al  marts,  as  J  Beverly. 

I  Gainfborough. 
tHowden,  &c. 


6.  Weyhill  fair  ?  r  _ 

7.  Burford,  fair,  3  *or  ^leeP* 


/  - *  ~ 

8.  Pancrafs  fair  in  Stafford (hire,  for  faddle  horfes. 

?Ittlearth°  °mCW  fa‘r  at  London>  for  lean  and  Welfh  black 
10.  St  Faith’s  in  Norfolk,  for  Scots  runts. 

inIrYarfT,ll-fifhingfair  for  herrings>  the  only  fifhintr  fair 
re  fimntainr’  °r  that  1  have  heard  of  in  th^  world*"  ex- 

Indieshe  fifhU1S  f°r  Pead  °yfterS’  llear  Ceylon  in  the  Eaft- 
12.  Ipfwich  butter  fair. 

^rt°rr8h-HUI  ”ear  Blandfor<i  in  Dorfetlbire,  h- 
digged  m“"6a“ra>  !>«■<«»  kerfeys, 

14.  Two  cheefe  fairs  at  Atherfton  and  CliipptnE  Norton 

fotts  of  goods"  as  wdl'ourfa'rS’  W'ek'y  ma,kets  for  al1 

gooas,  as  well  our  own  as  of  foreign  growth. 

So™  of  the  Palpal  laws  of  Eng, and.  relating  to  Fairs 

hand,  and ’pm^aimti^n^to^b^rnade  hovv  l^eiZCf  ^  ^  k!ng’S 

tinue.  2  E.  III.  c.  15  6  01  dC  h0W  onS  fairs  are  to  con- 
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Merchants  not  to  fell  wares  after  the  fair  is  ended,  on  pain  of 
forfeiting  double  value.  5  E.  III.  c.  5. 

In  the  court  of  Piepowder,  oath  to  be  made,  that  the  matter 
of  the  declaration  was  done  within  the  jurifdidion  and  time 
of  the  fair.  17  E.  IV.  c.  2. 

3  H.  V  II.  c.  9.  This  ftatute  authorifes  citizens  of  London  to 
carry  their  wares  to  fairs  and  markets  out  cf  the  city. 

Owners  of  fairs  or  markets,  to  appoint  toll-takers  or  booth- 

^rrift0n/ain  °/  4°nSV,  And  they  t0  §ive  accoun‘  of 

horfes  fold,  &c.  under  the  like  penalty.  2  and  3  P.  and  M. 
c-  1- 

Sellers  of  horfes  to  procure  vouchers  of  the  fale  of  the  horfe 
to  them,  and,  for  every  falfe  voucher,  fhall  forfeit  c  1.  The 
names  of  the  buyer,  feller,  and  voucher,  and  price  of  the 

f.e  enfred  u  \he  toll-taker’s  book>  and  a  note 
thereof  delivered  to  the  buyer.  A  horfe  ftolen  may  be  re¬ 
deemed  by  the  owner,  in  fix  months,  repaying  the  buyer,  kc. 

3 1  n*  c.  x  2. 


R 
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The  origin  of  trading  fairs  was  to  facilitate  the  buying  and 
felling  of  merchandizes,  in  the  inland  parts  of  trading  coun- 
1  ,  **  »  ai,'d’  wh,le  the  fa,rs  111  Great-Britain  were  duly  attend¬ 
ed  by  the  eminent  tradefmen  from  the  metropolis,  and  other 
chief  trading  cities,  (hop-keepers  refident  in  the  interior  coun- 
ties  were  more  cheaply  fupplied  with  merchandizes,  and  could 
afford  to  fell  their  own  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  they  have 
been  able  to  do,  fince  the  cuftom  of  riders  has  been  intro- 
duced  among  the  country  Ihop-keepers  ;  for  this  cuftom  has 
been  inftrumental  to  lay  a  voluntary  kind  of  additional  taxa¬ 
tion  upon  our  own  commodities. 

F^,MI9NGa  thc  3rt  °f' cultivatinS  land,  and  breeding  of 
cattle,  bee  Agriculture.  ° 

In  the  examining,  purchafmg,  or  firming  of  lands,  there 
are  two  things  chiefly  to  be  confidered,  the  wholfomenefs  of 

mnffaK’  and  the/ru,lJfulnefs  of  the  place.  Next  to  which 
muft  be  obferved,  the  roads,  water,  and  neighbourhood  t 
the  former  is  beneficial  with  regard  to  the  great  article  of  car¬ 
riage,  water  with  refped  to  fertility,  and  the  other  with  re- 
gard  to  the  fale  of  the  productions  of  the  land.  Befides  thefe 
conuderations,  the  farmer  fhould  never  poffefs  more  land  than 
he  is  well  able  to  manage,  both  by  his  purfe  and  his  perfon 
I  he  antients  applaud  fpacious  traCls  of  land,  but  recommend 
the  well  cultivation  of  fmall  ones  ;  f  ir  land  of  a  large  ex¬ 
tent,  not  duly  cultivated,  will  yield  Jefs  than  that  of  a  narrow 
extent,  managed  to  the  belt  advantage. 

To  make  a  right  judgment  of  the&  nature  and  quality  of 
foils,  fee  the  articles  Chemistry,  Earth,  Manure, 
and  fuch  other  heads  as  we  fhall  from  thefe  refer  to  ;  where 
are  fhewn  the  experimental  methods  of  improving  foils, 
fuitable  to  the  produaions  intended  to  *be  cultivated  • 
whence  it  fhould  feem  to  appear,  that  the  farmer  ought  not 
to  be  a  perfon  fo  meanly  bred  as  the  generality  are:  for  ~ 
although  fuch  who  undertake  this  employment,  are  com¬ 
monly  bred  and  cut  out  for  labour  chiefly,  yet  the  mere 
working  parts  feem  to  be  the  meaneft  qualification  in  this 
buhnefs :  his  head  may  be  of  more  benefit  to  him  in  an 
hour,  than  his  hands  in  a  twelvemonth.  Nor  do  I  fee 
any  reafon,  why  the  art  of  farming  fhould  not  be  as  ratio-1 
nally  and  experimentally  taught  as  any  other,  fince  it  fo  greatly 
conduces  to  the  fuftenance  of  mankind  in  general.  Vegeta¬ 
tion  is  an  extenfive  held  of  ftudy ;  and,  though  much  has 
been  writ  upon  the  fubjeCt,  yet  no  body  has  yet  reduced  the 
improvements  that  have  been  already  made  therein  to  any 
t  ing  of  a  fyftem,  fo  as  to  lead  either  the  gentleman  or  the 
practical  farmer  into  a  regular  knowlege  of  the  art. 

Nor  can  we  be  of  opinion,  that  this  art  is  yet  brought  to  it’s 
ultimate  perfection  in  this,  or  any  other  country  ;  we  are  ra¬ 
ther  inclined  to  believe,  that  there  is  fir  more  to  be  difeover- 
.  than  has  been,  even  with  regard  to  the  point  of  vegeia- 
tion  only  :  and,  in  relation  to  that  part  which  comprehends 
the  breeding  of  different  forts  of  cattle,  we  feem  to  be  far 
lhort  of  the  knowlege  requifite. 

One  who  is  qualified  to  direCt  every  branch  of  the  bufinefs  of 
firming,  will,  with  a  moderate  quantity  of  land,  findfuffi- 
cient  employment,  without  ufing  the  fpade,  or  attending  the 
p  ough  himfelf ;  the  confideration  of  making  every  inch  of 
land  turn  to  the  moft  beneficial  account,  and  giving  fuch  at- 
ten  ance  on  his  fervants,  that  they  duly  execute  his  orders, 
will  engrofs  the  whole  of  his  time. 

Befides  thefe,  there  are  divers  other  particulars,  though  lefs 
ene  cia  ,  which  fhould  by  no  means  be  flighted  by  the  in- 

U  ^armet  ■  fuch  as  the  management  of  bees 

to  the  beft  advantage,  the  making  of  cyder,  the  breeding  of 
.  uc  s’  gee‘e>  anc|  poultiy,  &c.  and  the  producing  and  rear¬ 
ing  w  atever  eife  he  can  do  at  the  leaft  expence  and  the  moft 
a  vantage,  according  to  the  nature  and  iituation  of  his  land, 
and  the  extent  of  his  judgment  and  his  ca(h. 

However  the  mere  practical  farmer,  who  jogs  on  in  the 
beaten  track  of  hulbandry  only,  may  be  efteemed  the  moft 
knowing  and  fkilful  in  his  bufinefs,  and  however  the  ordi¬ 
nary 


! 
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nary  pra&ice  therein  may  be  prefumed  to  govern  the  theory, 
vet  that  is  certainly  a  very  indifferent  guide  towards  the  efta- 
blifhing  a  true  one;  becaufe  the  practice  of  this  clafs  in  ge¬ 
neral,  as  well  as  mod  other  mere  pradlical  people,  is  govern¬ 
ed  more  by  cuftom  from  father  to  fon,  and  from  matter  to 
fervant,  than  from  any  certain  judgment  in  the  operations  of 
the  laws  of  nature.  Nor  are  fuch  who  are  too  much  hurried 
in  their  way  of  bufinefs  to  give  daily  bread  to  their  families, 
qualified  to  dive  fo  far  into  nature,  as  to  make  any  extraor¬ 
dinary  improvements  in  their  profeffion.  And  indeed  the 
art  of  farming  being  the  art  of  nurfing  nature  according  to 
her  own  laws,  ’tis  requifite  the  rational  farmer  fhould  be 
firft  well  acquainted  with  thefe  laws,  which  will  render  him 
a  better  nurfe  to  nature,  than  he  could  be  without  fuch  know- 

To  arrive  at  fuch  knowlege,  it  mutt  be  granted,  wholly  de¬ 
pends  upon  experimental  knowlege  ;  and  the  knowlege  of 
the  ordinary  pradfical  farmer,  who  daily  watches  his  fields 
and  his  cattle,  and  makes  his  general  obfervations  upon  the 
feafons,  and  the  weather,  &c.  is  the  beft  foundation  to  im¬ 
prove  upon  ;  for  he  that  is  unacquainted  with  the  progrefs  al¬ 
ready  made  in  this  art,  cannot  be  prefumed  to  make  any  fur¬ 
ther  advancement  therein. 

In  fome  arts  perhaps  it  may  be  more  eligible  at  once  to  relin- 
quifh  the  antiquated  paths,  and  to  ftrike  out  new  ones  ;  but 
the  intelligent  farmer  fhould  not  venture  upon  a  new  road, 
’till  he  is  well  inftrudted  in  the  old. 

This  art  having  nature  to  deal  with  in  it’s  living  and  animated 
ftate,  requires  different  treatment,  and  different  talents  from 
thofe  which  have  only  the  dead  and  lifelefs  matters  to  work 
upon,  as  the  objects  of  their  labour  and  dexterity  ;  for  nature 
herein  is  to  be  ftri&ly  ftudied,  humoured  and  obeyed  ;  in  other 
things,  if  fhe  is  only  faintly  mimicked,  it  may  anfwer  the  end 
of  the  artizan. 

To  arrive  at  the  thorough  knowlege  of  all  that  has  been  dif- 
covered  by  the  pra&ical  farmer  in  the  divers  parts  of  bufi¬ 
nefs  which  come  under  that  denomination,  is  no  eafytafk: 
it  is  not  acquired  by  refiding  within  the  fmoke  of  his  own 
farm,  or  that  of  his  parifh,  or  of  his  county  ;  he  fhould  be 
{killed  in  the  methods  of  culture  and  hufbandry  pradifed  in 
divers  counties.  To  obtain  a  juft  notion  whereof,  he  fhould 
not  only  fee  with  his  own  eyes,  but  he  fhould  compare  notes 
with  his  brethren,  be  communicative  in  what  he  may  know, 
in  order  to  gain  a  knowlege  of  what  others  may  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  :  in  a  word,  he  fhould  not  only  attentively 
furvey  the  practice  and  improvements  of  others,  both  in  his 
Own  and  in  diftant  counties  ;  and  not  only  converfe  with  the 
living,  but  with  the  dead  :  I  mean  he  fhould  read,  as  well  as 
view& the  works  of  others,  and  fhould  never  ceafe  to  experi¬ 
mentalize. 

We  would  by  no  means  recommend  to  the  farmer  to  turn 
book-worm,  and  to  thumb  over  the  many  mufty  volumes  that 
have  been  fcribbled  upon  the  fubjedt  of  hufbandry  ;  nor 
would  we  put  him  upon  the  expenfive  trials  of  every  whim- 
fical  experiment  that  has  been  broached. — This  would  prove 
detrimental,  inftead  of  otherwife,  to  the  farmer. — But  ’tis  as 
requifite,  methinks,  that  the  farmer  fhould  be  able  to  read 
fome  of  the  beft  things  wrote  upon  the  fubjedt  of  hufbandry, 
as  to  repeat  the  liturgy,  or  fing  pfalms  in  his  country  church. 
The  intereft  of  the  land  proprietor  being  connedted  with  that 
of  the  farmer,  and  the  gentleman  having  more  leifure,  for¬ 
tune,  and  a  better  education,  for  the  making  of  experimen¬ 
tal  improvements  in  hufbandry  and  agriculture  in  general  ;  it 
fhould  feem  to  be  not  lefs  for  the  advantage  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  than  the  farmer,  for  the  former  to  be  able  to  communi¬ 
cate  fuch  knowlege  to  a  tenant,  as  may  render  him  prof- 
perous  ;  for  it  is  not  always  induftry  alone,  that  will  enable 
the  farmer  to  pay  his  rent  ;  the  want  of  fkill  to  improve  land 
to  the  pitch  it  will  admit  of,  is,  perhaps,  as  often  thecaufe 
of  his  ill  fuccefs,  as  an  unkindly  feafon,  or  peftilence  among 
his  cattle. 

Nor  is  there  lefs  benevolence  than  policy  herein ;  for  what 
can  give  a  humane  and  generous  mind  more  joy,  than  to  ren¬ 
der  all  happy  and  profperous  that  fubfift  under  him  ?  And 
to  what  better  account  can  a  gentleman’s  education  tend, 
than  to  the  due  improvement  of  his  own  eftate  ? 

Whoever  confiders  the  way  of  life  of  the  farmer  from  the 
cradle  to  his  grave,  needs  little  to  convince  him  how  un¬ 
likely  the  generality  of  fuch  are  to  cultivate  lands  to  the  beft 
advantage.  However  felf-wife  the  honeft  farmer  may  think 
himfelf,~yet  ’tis  to  be  feared,  that  want  of  knowlege  is  as 
often  the  caufe  of  his  poverty  as  want  of  money  :  and  when 
this  is  the  cafe,  how  happy  would  it  be  for  thefe  ufeful  and 
induftrious  fubjedts  to  receive  admonition  from  their  land¬ 
lords,  how  to  improve  their  farms  to  the  beft  advantage  ? 
Would  it  tend  lefs  to  the  glory  and  honour  of  the  Bntilh 
gentry  to  fupply  their  tenants  with  knowlege,  than  to  fhew 
them  tendernefs,  and  even  lend  them  money  to  exert  their 

induftry  to  the  utmoft  !  _ 

Without  any  compliment  to  our  country,  it  may  with  great 
truth  be  faid,  that  no  nation  in  Europe  has  produced  wifer  or 
more  learned  men  in  general,  than  Great-Britain,  The 
knowlege  of  the  Antients  was  certainly  very  great,  far 
greater,  perhaps,  than  the  moft  learned  antiquaries  have 
Vox..  I. 
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been  able  to  trace  :  and  'till  within  the  laft  century  or  two* 
the  world  feems  to  have  reaped  little  benefit,  by  {landing  up¬ 
on  their  fhoulders.  But  fince  the  Europeans  have  happily 
fell  upon  the  experimental  ftudy  of  phyfics,  and  joined  there¬ 
to  that  of  mathematics,  it  may  be  prefumed,  that  the  Mo¬ 
derns  upon  the  whole  are  not  behind,  if  they  have  not  yet 
furpaffed  the  Antients  in  arts  and  fciences,  notwithftanding 
what  the  learned  Sir  William  Temple  infinuates  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  in  his  excellent  effay  upon  the  antient  and  moderrt 
learning.  It  has  indeed  been  the  opinion  of  many  very 
learned  men,  that  the  Antients  had  infinitely  more  knovv- 
lege  in  phyfics  than  the  Moderns,  but  that  they  concealed  it 
under  the  veil  of  hieroglyphic  and  mythology.  True  it  is, 
that  they  feem  to  convey  far  more  in  this  their  mode  of  writ¬ 
ing,  than  is  generally  underftood ;  and  yet,  probably,  really 
meant  far  lefs  than  what  many  have  extravagantly  imagined. 
However, 

The  method  taken  by  the  Moderns  for  the  advancement  of 
natural  knowlege,  feems  far  more  generous,  for  they  make 
myfteries  of  nothing  :  on  the  contrary,  they  have  ettabliihed 
focleties  in  various  parts  of  Europe  for  it’s  general  cultiva¬ 
tion  ;  and,  unrefervedly,  not  only  communicate  their  difeo- 
veries  to  each  other,  but  to  the  world  in  general. 

And  as  the  purfuits  of  thefe  truly  learned  focieties  have  been 
produdtive  of  fuch  real  good  to  mankind  in  genera],  and 
thereby  cultivated  the  noble  arts  of  commerce,  to  a  degree 
infinitely  beyond  what  they  ever  were  in  the  world  before: 
and  as  commerce  tends  to  knit  and  cement  the  whole  hu  • 
man  fpecies,  by  the  ties  of  intereft  and  civility;  that  know¬ 
lege  which  promotes  it  cannot  be  too  much  cultivated,  nor 
can  the  gentry  of  this  nation  reap  lefs  honour  and  glory,  and 
intereft  thereby,  than  from  any  other  purfuits.  The  vidio- 
ries  which  make  the  greateft  part  of  hiftory,  and  attract  ad¬ 
miration  the  moft,  have  little  other  effedt  than  the  defolation 
of  countries,  the  deftrudtion  of  cities,  and  the  daughter  of 
our  own  fpecies.  Thefe  boafted  heroes  of  antiquity,  have 
they  made  a  fingle  man  the  better  ?  have  they  made  num¬ 
bers  happy  ?  If  they  have  fometimes  founded  eftates  and  em¬ 
pires,  how  dearly  have  they  made  their  contemporaries  pay 
for  it,  by  the  rivers  of  blood  they  have  fhed  ?  Of  what  uti¬ 
lity  to  us  are  a  Nimrod,  Cyrus,  or  an  Alexander  ?  All 
thefe  princes  and  conquerors,  with  all  their  magnificence  and 
boundlefs  projedts,  are  returned  into  nothing  with  regard  to 
us  ;  they  are  difperfed  like  vapours,  and  vanifhed  like 
phantoms. 

But  the  difeoverers  of  ufeful  arts  for  the  benefit  of  general 
commerce  labour  for  all  ages.  We  ftill  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
their  application  and  induftry.  They  have  procured  for  us 
all  the  conveniencies  of  life.  They  have  converted  all  na¬ 
ture  to  our  ufe.  They  have  taught  us  to  extradl  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  and  even  from  the  deeps  of  the  fea,  the 
moft  precious  riches  ;  they  have  opened  to  us  the  treafures  of 
all  the  fciences,  and  guided  us  to  knowlege  the  moft  ufeful 
and  worthy  of  our  nature. 

We  do  not  enough  confider  the  obligations  we  are  under  to 
thofe  experimental  philofophers,  who  made  the  firft  efTays  in 
arts,  and  applied  themfelves  in  thefe  important,  but  elaborate 
refearches.  Are  we  not  indebted  to  their  labour  and  inge¬ 
nuity,  that  we  are  commodioufly  houfed,  that  we  are  cloathed, 
that  we  have  cities  and  temples?  Is  it  not  by  their  aid  that  our 
hands  cultivate  the  land,  and  that  materials  for  numberlefs 
produdlions  are  obtained,  for  the  unfpeakable  utility,  comfort 
and  ornament  of  human  life  ?  Have  all  the  conquerors  to¬ 
gether  done  any  thing  that  can  be  imagined  parallel  with 
fuch  fervices  ?  All  our  admiration  turns  generally  on  the  fide 
of  thefe  heroes  of  blood,  whilft  we  fcarce  take  notice  of  what 
we  owe  to  thofe  improvers  of  commercial  fcience. 

The  land  of  a  kingdom  is  the  great  parent  of  every  thing 
for  the  ufe,  the  convenience,  and  delight  of  mankind  :  is  it 
not  therefore  of  the  laft  importance  that  it  fhould  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  the  beft  advantage?  Is  not  this  much  more  ufeful 
than  to  extend  its  limits  ? 

One  reafon  of  the  fmall  produce  of  the  land  is,  becaufe  agri¬ 
culture  is  not  looked  upon  as  an  art  that  requires  ftudy,  re- 
fledtion,  and  rules  :  every  one  abandons  himfeif  to  his  own 
tafte  and  method,  whilft  no  body  thinks  of  making  a  ferious 
ferutiny  into  them,  of  trying  experiments,  and  ot  uniting 
precepts  with  experience.  The  Antients  did  not  think  in 
this  manner.  They  judged  three  things  neceftary  to  fuccefs 
in  agriculture.  The  will:  this  employment  fhould  be  loved, 
defired,  and  delighted  in,  and  followed,  in  confequence,  out 
of  pleafure.  The  power  :  it  is  requifite  to  be  in  a  condition 
to  make  the  neceftary  expences  for  the  breeding  and  fattening 
of  cattle  and  fowl  of  all  forts,  for  labour,  and  for  whatever  is 
neceftary  to  the  manuring  and  improving  of  lands  ;  and  this 
is  what  moft  of  our  hufbandmen  want.  The  fkill :  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  have  ftudied  maturely  all  that  relates  to  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  lands,  without  which  the  two  firft  things  are  not 
only  ineffedtual,  but  occafion  great  Ioffes  to  the  mafter  of  a 
family,  who  has  the  afHidtion  to  fee  that  the  produce  of  the 
lands  is  far  from  anfwering  the  expences  he  has  been  at,  or 
the  hopes  he  had  conceived  from  them  ;  becaufe  thofe  ex¬ 
pences  have  been  laid  out  without  diferetion,  and  without 
knowlege  of  the  application  of  them.  To  thefe  three  heads 
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a  fourth  may  be  added,  which  the  antients  had  not  forgot;  that 
is,  experience,  which  prefides  in  all  arts,  is  infinitely  above  pre¬ 
cepts,  and  makes  even  the  faults  we  have  committed  our  ad¬ 
vantage:  for  from  doing  wrong,  we  often  learn  to  do  right. 
Agriculture  was  in  quite  different  efteem  with  the  antient's, 
to  what  it  is  with  us  :  which  is  evident  from  the  multitude 
and  quality  of  the  writers  upon  this  fubjea.  Varro  cites  to 
the  number  of  fifty  among  the  Greeks  only.  He  wrote  upon 
it  alfo  him  (elf,  and  Columella  after  him.  The  three  Latin 
authors,  Cato,  Varro,  and  Columella,  entered  into  a  won¬ 
derful  detail  upon  all  the  parts  of  agriculture.  Would  it  be 
an  ungrateful  and  barren  employment  to  compare  their  opi¬ 
nions  and  reflections  with  the  modern  practice  ? 

Columella,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,'  deplores,  in  a 
very  warm  and  eloquent  manner,  the  general  contempt  in¬ 
to  which  agriculture  was  fallen  in  his  time,  and  the  perfuafion 
men  were  under,  that  to  fucceed  in  it,  there  was  no  occa- 
fion  for  a  matter.  ‘  I  fee  at  Rome,  Laid  he,  the  fchool  of 
philofophers,  rhetoricians,  geometricians,  muficians,  and 
what  is  more  aftonifhing,  of  people  folely  employed,  feme 
^  in  preparing  difhes  proper  to  pique  the  appetite,  and  excite 
gluttnoy,  and  others  to  adorn  the  head  with  artificial  curls, 

‘  but  not  one  for  agriculture.  However,  the  reft  might  be 
‘  well  (pared  ;  and  the  republic  flourifhed  long  without  any 
of  thofe  frivolous  arts  ;  but  it  is  not  poflible  to  want  that 

*  °f  hufbandry,  becaufe  life  depends  upon  it. 

Befides,  is  there  a  more  honeft  or  legal  means  of  preferving 
‘  increafing  a  patrimony  ?  Is  the  profeflion  of  arms  of  this 
‘  kind>  and  the  acquifition  of  fpoils,  always  dyed  with  hu- 
‘  man  blood,  and  amafled  by  the  ruin  of  an  infinity  of  per- 

*  fons  Or >s  commerce  fo,  which,  tearing  citizens  away 
‘  their  native  country,  expofes  them  to  the  fury  of  the 

winds  and  Teas,  and  drags  them  into  unknown  worlds  in 
4  purfuit  of  riches  ?  Or  is  the  trade  of  money  and  ufury  more 
laudable,  odious  and  fatal  as  they  are,  even  to  thofe  they 
feem  to  relieve  ?  Can  any  one  compare  any  of  thefe  me- 

*  Oods  with  wife  and  innocent  agriculture,  which  only  the 

*  depravity  of  our  manners  can  render  contemptible,  and  by 

*  a  necefiary  confequence,  almoft  barren  and  ufelefs  ? 

‘  Many  people  imagine,  that  the  fterility  of  our  lands,  which 

are  much  lefs  fertile  now  than  in  times  paft,  proceeds  from 

*  the  intemperance  of  the  air,  the  inclemency  of  feafons,  or 
‘  from  the  alteration  of  the  lands  themfelves,  that,  weakened 
‘  and  exhaufted  by  long  and  continued  labour,  are  no  longer 
‘  capable  of  producing  their  fruits  with  the  fame  vigour  and 

abundance.  This  is  a  miftake,  fays  Columella  :  we  oucht 
‘  notto  miagine  that  the  earth,  to  whom  the  author  of  na- 
‘  ture  bas  communicated  a  perpetual  fecundity,  is  liable  to 
‘  barrennefs,  as  to  a  kind  of  difeafe.  After  it’s  having  re¬ 
ceived  from  it  s  mafter  a  divine  and  immortal  youth,  which 
has  occafioned  it’s  being  called  the  common  mother  of  all 
things,  becaufe  it  always  has  brought  forth,  and  ever  will 
‘  brlnS  forth  fr°m  il:’s  womb,  whatever  fubfifts,  it  is  not  to 
4  be  feared  that  it  will  fall  into  decay  and  old  age,  like  man. 

It  is. neither  to  thebadnels,  nor  to  length  of  time,  that  the 
barrennefs  of  our  lands  is  to  be  imputed  ;  but  folely  to  our 
*  own  fauIt  and  neglefl  :  we  fhould  bkime  only  ourfelves 
‘  who  abandon  thofe  eftates  to  our  (laves,  which,  in  the 
‘  days  of  our  ancefiors,  were  cultivated  by  the  moft  noble 
‘  and  llluftrious.’ 

This  refle£hcn  of  Columella’s  feems  very  folid,  and  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  experience.  The  land  of  Canaan  (and  as  much 
may  be  laid  of  other  countries)  was  very  fertile  at  the  time  the 
people  of  Gcd  took  pofleffion  of  it,  and  had  been  feven  years 
inhabited  by  the  Canaanites.  From  thence  to  the  Babylonifh 
captivity  was  almoft  a  thoufand  years.  In  the  latter  days 
there  is  no  mention  of  it’s  being  exhaufted,  or  worn  out  by 
time,  without  (peaking  of  after-ages.  If,  therefore,  it  has 
been  almoft  entirely  barren  during  a  long  courfe  of  years,  as 
it  is  laid,  we  ought  to  conclude,  with  Columella,  that  it  is 
mt  from  n  s  being  exhaufted,  or  grown  old,  but  becaufe  it  is 
defert  and  neglefled  ;  and  we  ought  alfo  to  conclude,  that 
he  fertility  or  fome  countries,  of  which  fo  much  is  Laid  in 
h.ftory,  ar.fes  from  the  particular  attention  of  the  inhabitants 
in  tilling  the  land  in  cultivating  the  vines,  and  breeding  of 
cattle.  See  the  H.ftory  of  the  arts  and  fciences  of  the  An¬ 
tients,  by  Mr  Rollin. 

And  here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take  notice,  in  confe¬ 
quence  d  what  has  been  faid,  of  what  the  learned  bifhop 
-prat  has  obferved,  when  he  fays,  ‘  That  it  would  be  no 
hindrance  to  the  minds  of  men,  if,  befides  thofe  courfes  of 
tudies  which  are  now  followed,  there  were  alfo  trial  made 
iome  other  more  praftical  ways  to  'prepare  their  minds 
for  the  world,  and  the  bufinefs  of  human  life 

f1S?OU§hu°uUrge  againft  this’  that  the  multiplicity 

"’der.and  C°nf0U"d  the  <Pi™  ^  young 
men  ,  for  t  is  apparent  that  nothing  more  fupnrefTes  the 

of  the  nreeanier  ^  ^  formality  and  the  confinement 
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ice  and  to  touch  all  the  feveral  kinds  of  fenfible  thino-s  . 
to  oblige  them  to  learn  and  remember  the  difficult  dolrine' 
of  general  arts?  In  a  word,  whether  a  Mechanical 
Education  would  not  excel  the  Methodical  ? 

7  certainly  ls  no  Pew  device  :  for  it  was  that  which  Plato 
intended  when  he  injoined  his  fcholars  to  begin  with  geo¬ 
metry  ;  whereby,  without  queftion,  he  defigned  that°fii<! 

ifciples  fhould  firft  handle  material  things,  and  grow  fami 
1-ar  to  vifible  objeaS,  before  they  entered  on  the  retired 
(peculations  of  other  more  abftraiBed  fciences. 

According  to  this  counfel  of  the  father  of  philofophers,  it 
would  not  be  amifs,  if,  before  young  fcholars  be  far  engaged 
m  the  beaten  tracks  of  the  fchools,  the  myfteries  of  manual 
arts  •  ,  the  names  of  their  inftruments,  the  fecrets  of  their 
operattons,  the  effecSts  of  natural  caufes,  the  feveral  kinds 
of  beafts,  of  birds,  of  fiflies,  cf  plants,  of  ftones,  of  mine¬ 
rals,  of  earths,  of  waters,  and  all  their  common  virtues 
and  qualities,  were  propofed  to  be  the  fubjt&s  of  their  firft 
thoughts  and  obfervations. 


*  € 
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I  have  one  thing  more  to  add,  fays  the  learned  Mr  Locke 

r r  aSJ°fn  ?  1  mention>  1  fliall  run  the  danger  of  be- 
,  .  g  fufPeaed  to  have  forgot  what  1  am  about,  and  what  I 
<  “aVC,  ab0Ve  )vnCte?  concerning  education,  all  tending  to- 

«  in  gentlen\an  s  cal]ing’  with  which  a  trade  feems  only 

,  jnconfifient :  and  yet  I  cannot  forbear  to  fay,  I  would  have 

,  hlm  ]earn  a  trade>  a  manual  trade;  nay  two  or  three,  but 
one  more  particularly. 

'  Tbe  buiy  inclination  of  children  being  always  to  be  di- 
,  reded  t0  fomething  that  may  be  ufeful  to  them,  the  ad- 
vantages  propofed  from  what  they  are  fgt  about  may 
t  be  confidered  of  two  kinds;  i.  Where  the  (kill  itfelf  that 
,  13  got.  by  exerclfe  is  worth  the  having.  Thus  {kill  not 
,  ,y.  In  languages  and  learned  fciences,  but  in  painting 

«  T'T  ga/?"ing’  temPering  and  working  in  iron,  and 
t  1  other  useful  arts,  is  worth  the  having.  2.  Where  the 
«  !mr  K,feli/  without  any  confideration,  is  necefiary  or 
,  fal  fo1  ,heal[h:  )  Knowlege  in  fome  things  is  fo  necefiary 
(  e  got  by  children,  whilft  they  are  young,  that  fome 
t  Part,of  the'r  time  is  ^  be  allotted  to  their  improvement 
c  “  ,thoUgh  .tberer  employments  contribute  nothing 
-  a  , a]|, t0  their  health  :  fuch  are  reading  and  writing,  and 
all  other  fedentary  (todies,  for  the  cultivating  of  the°mind 
which  unavoidably  take  up  a  great  part  of  gentle- 
mf?V t,me>  qmte  from  their  cradles.  Other  manual  arts, 
which  are  both  got  and  exercifed  by  labour,  do  many  of 

FnTh  -11  ut  iaC  eXe,rcife'  not  on]y  inci'eafe  our  dexterity 
and  fia II,  but  contribute  to  our  health  too,  efpecially  fuck 

fmn^P  °y  USlntheL0penair-  In  thefe’  the^  health  and 
improvement  may  be  joined  together;  and  of  thefe  fhould 

on TviVT  ?°?n’  t0  be  made  the  recreations  of 

one  whofe  chief  bufinefs  is  with  books  and  ftudy.  fn  this 

choice,  the  age  and  inclination  of  the  perfon  is  to  be 
confidered,  and  conftraint  always  to  be  avoided  in  bring¬ 
ing  him  to  it :  for  command  and  force  may  often  create 
but  can  never  cure  an  averfion  ;  and  whatever  any  one 
is  brought  to  by  compulfion,  he  will  leave  as  foon  as  he 
can,  and  be  little  profited,  and  lefs  recreated  by,  whilll  he 
is  at  it.  Locke’s  Works,  vol.  iii.  fol.  p.  go,  gi. 


It  may  be  here  fuggefted,  that  the  vaft  number  of  fuch 
particulars  will  foon  overwhelm  their  tender  minds,  before 
they  are  well  eftablifhed  by  time  or  ufe.  But,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  is  evident,  that  the  memories  of  youth  are  fitter 
to  retain  fuch  fenfible  images  than  thofe  of  a  fuller  age.  It 
is  memory  that  has  moft  vigour  in  children,  and  judgment 
in  men  :  which,  if  rightly  confidered,  will  confirm  what  I 
laid,  that  perhaps  we  take  a  prepofterous  courfe  in  educa¬ 
tion,  by  teaching  general  rules  before  particular  things  ; 
and  that  therein  we  have  not  a  fufficient  regard  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  advantages  of  youth  and  manhood.  We  load  the 
minds  of  children  with  do&rines  and  precepts,  to  appre¬ 
hend  which  they  are  moft  unfit,  by  reafonof  the  weaknefs 
o.  their  underftandings  ;  whereas  they  might,  with  more 
profit,  be  exercifed  in  the  confideration  of  vifible  and  fen- 
fibie  things  ;  of  whofe  impreffions  they  are  moft  capable, 
becaufe  of  the  ftrength  of  their  memories,  and  the  perfeaion 
of  their  fenfes.’  So  far  the  learned  bifhop. 
ow  vvhat  kind  of  pra£bcal  and  experimental  education  feems 

^re,cvatUially  adaPted  to  the  minds  °f  young  perfons  of 
1  in  ion,  than  fuch  as  have  a  tendency  to  the  prefervation 
and  improvement  of  their  landed  eftates  ?  And  what  can  be 
more  plealmg  and  agreeable  to  the  minds  cf  youth,  if  en¬ 
gagingly  represented  to  them,  than  gardening?  When  once 
t  ley  delight  in  this,  what  lengths  may  they  be  not  brought  to 
go  in  agriculture  in  general  ?  When  they  were  fenfibly,  at  ftated 
times,  bj  way  01  diverfion  only,  led  into  the  due  obfervance 
o  thefe  things,  they  would,  as  they  grew  up,  take  equal  de- 
ig  t  in  mufing  upon  whatever  elfe  might  conduce  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  their  eftates  againft  they  came  to  them.  This 
would  enable  them  either  to  become  experienced  gentlemen 
farmers  themfelves,  or  render  them  capable  of  fo  examining 
into  the  (kill  and  experience  of  their  farming  tenants,  as  to 
know  whether  they  deferved  to  be  continued  or  not.  Nay, 
thefe  amufements  would  qualify  them  to  inftrudl  their  te¬ 
nants  how  to  improve  their  eftates  to  the  beft  advantage. 
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What 


fee 

What  ford  Bacon  obferves,  in  his  New  Atlantis,  or  Plan 
of  a  Ph ilofoph ical  Society,  may  deferve  the  attention  of  the 
landed  gentlemen  of  this  kingdom  : 

‘  VVe  have  many  large  orchards  and  gardens,  fays  he,  wherein 
‘  we  do  not  fo  much  regard  beauty,  as  variety  of  ground  and  foil, 
‘  proper  for  different  trees  and  plants.  Some  of  thefe  places 

*  are  very  extenlive,  and  planted  with  vines,  fruit-trees,  and 
‘  ftrybs,  that  bear  berries  for  making  fcveral  kinds  of  drinks, 

belides  wines.  Here  alfo  we  try  experiments  of  graffing 
and  inoculating,  as  well  of  wild  trees  as  fruit  trees  ;  which 

*  produce  many  effects  *.  Here  likewife,  by  art,  we  make 
‘  trees  and  flowers  to  come  earlier  or  later  than  their  feafons, 

*  and  to  (hoot  and  bear  abundantly  out  oftheir  natural  courfes. 
‘  %  art  we  alfo  render  them  larger,  and  their  fruit  bigger, 

*  fweeter,  and  more  different  in  tafte,  fmell,  colour, "and 

*  figure,  than  nature  alone  produces  them  ;  and  others  we 
‘  fo  order,  that  they  become  of  fingular  medicinal  ufe. 

*  See  Bacon’s  Sylva  Sylvarum,  under  the  articles  Vegetables 
and  Vegetation. 

We  have  alfo  methods  of  making  plants  rife  by  mixtures  of 

*  eartfis)  without  feeds  ;  and  likewife  of  fhaking  new  plants, 
differing  from  the  vulgar,  and  of  converting  one  plant  into 

‘another*,  &c.’  See  the  articles  Agriculture,  Earth, 
Chemistry,  Ma  nure,  Husbandry. 

*  Though  gardening,  and  the  fubjedl  of  vegetation  in  gene¬ 
ral,  has  received  confiderable  improvements  of  late,  yet 
there  feems  to  be  wanting  a  fkilful  fagacity  in  this  art,  to 
dired  the  proper  experiments  both  of  light  and  profit.  This 
fagacity  might,  in  good  meafure,  be  learned  from  what  we 
lhall  reprefent  throughout  this  work. 

FEES  of  the  cuftom-houfe  ;  wherein  our  importers  and  ex¬ 
porters  are  greatly  interefted. 

The  Fees  and  Allowances  due  and  payable  to  the 
officers  of  his  majefty’s  cuftoms,  in  the  port  of  London. 

An  Order  of  the  houfe  of  commons  in  parliament  afl'em- 
bled,  eftablifhing  and  appointing  the  faid  fees. 

Whereas,  in  and  by  an  adf  of  this  prefent  parliament,  in- 
titled,  *An  a <51  for  confirming  of  public  a£ts,  an  adt  there¬ 
in,  intitled,  f  A  fubfidy  granted  to  the  king  of  tonnage  and 
poundage,  and  other  fums  of  money  payable  upon  merchan¬ 
dize,  exported  or  imported,  was  confirmed  ;  by  which  aft 
fo  confirmed,  it  is  (amongft  other  things)  qnafted  and  or¬ 
dained,  that  during  the  continuance  of  that  grant,  +  where 
the  goods  exported  or  imported  amount  to  the  value  of  five 
’  pounds,  or  more,  the  cuftomers  or  colleftors,  and  all  other 
his  majefty’s  officers  in  the  feveral  ports,  fhall  take  and  receive 
fuch  fees  (and  none  other)  as  were  taken  in  the  fourth  year 
of  the  late  king  James,  until  fuch  time  as  the  faid  fees  ffiould 
be  otherwife  fettled  by  aft  of  parliament. 

*  13  Car.  II.  cap.  7  +  12  Car.  II.  cap.  4. 

J  1 2  Car.  II.  cap.  4.  §  8. 

And  whereas  alfo,  amongft  the  rules,  orders,  and  directions 
annexed  to  the  book  of  rates,  (ratified  and  confirmed  by  the 
aforefaid  aft)  it  is  ordered  and  directed,  that,  for  the  avoiding 
all  oppreflions,  by  any  of  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  in  any 
port  of  this  kingdom,  in  exacting  unreafonable  fees  from  the 
merchant,  by  reafon  of  any  entries,  or  otherwife  touching 
the  Ihipping  or  unlhipping  of  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchan¬ 
dize,  it  is  ordered,  *  that  no  officer,  clerk,  or  other,  be¬ 
longing  to  any  cuftom-houfe  whatfoever,  fhall  exz& ,  require, 
or  receive  any  other,  or  greater  fee  of  any  merchant,  or 
other  whatfoever,  than  fuch  as  are,  or  fhall  be  eftablifhed  by 
the  commons  in  parliament  afl'embled.  And  if  any  officer, 
or  other,  fhall  offend  contrary  to  this  order,  he  fhall  forfeit 
his  office  and  place,  and  be  for  ever  after  incapable  of  any 
office  in  the  cuftom-houfe. 

*  24th  rule,  page  303. 

In  profecution  of  which  faid  feveral  claufes,  in  the  and 
book  of  rates  beforementioned,  and  for  the  fettlement  and 
certainty  of  all  the  aforefaid  fees,  for  fatisfa&ion,  as  well  of 
merchants  and  others,  as  of  the  officers,  what  fees  are  to  be 
paid  and  received,  for  any  caufe,  matter,  or  thing  whatfo- 
ever,  for  or  concerning  the  import  or  exportation,  (hipping, 
landing,  or  entering  of  any  fhip’s  goods,  wares,  or  merchan¬ 
dizes,  of  what  nature,  or  in  what  kind  foever  :  it  is  ordered 
and  declared,  by  the  commons  in  parliament  afl'embled,  that 
the  feveral  and  refpeaive  fees  and  allowances,  mentioned  in 
«  a  fcnedule,  or  table  of  fees,  relating  to  the  port  of  London, 
and  the  members  and  creeks  thereunto  belonging  (and  none 
other)  fhall  be  paid  to  the  officers  and  others  employed,  and 
to  be  employed,  in  and  about  his  majefty’s  cuftoms,  in  the 
port  aforefaid,  and  are  by  the  authority  aforefaid  fettled  and 
confirmed. 

rbe  further  ordered  and  declared,  by  the  authority 
aforefaid,  that  the  fees  and  allowances,  hereby  intended,  are 
let  down,  mentioned,  and  expreffed,  in  a  fchedule,  or  table 
^  intitled,  Fees  and  allowances  due  and  payable  to  the 

officers  of  his  majefty’s  cuftoms  and  fubfidies,  in  the  port  of 
London,  and  the  members  and  creeks  thereunto  belongin 


FEE 

and  fubfcribecl  with  the  hand  of  Sir  Edward  Turner,  knf. 
now  fpeaker  ot  the  houfe  of  commons  in  parliament  afl'em¬ 
bled  ;  and  every  particular  claufe,  therein  mentioned  and 
contained,  fhall  be  and  remain  as  efEdftua],  to  all  intents  and 
purpofes,  as  if  the  fame  were  included,  and  particularly  ex- 
preffed  within  the  body  of  this  order :  and,  in  cafe  any  mer¬ 
chant,  mafter  of  a  fhip,  or  other  perfon  or  perfons  whatfo¬ 
ever,  fhall  refute  to  pay  all,  or  any  of  the  fees  hereby  ordered 
or  intended,  that,  in  fuch  cafe,  it  fhall  and  may  be  lawful, 
for  all  and  every  officer  and  officers,  to  make  ftay  of  every  bill 
of  entry,  cocker,  or  other  warrant,  that  dial!  be  tendered  or 
given  in,  for  palling  of  any  fhip’s  goods  or  merchandizes  what¬ 
foever,  exceeding  the  value  of  five  pounds  in  the  book  of 
rates,  for  which  the  fees  fhall  be  detained  and  denied  to  be 
paid  as  aforefaid. 

And  be  it  further  ordered  and  ordained,  that  copies  or  tran- 

fcripts  of  this  order  and  table  of  fees  fhall  be  made  and  fet 
up  in  public  view,  in  the  cuftom-houfe  of  London,  and  in 
all  other  offices  or  places  where  the  faid  fees,  or  any  of  them 
are  to  be  paid  or  received. 

Fees  and  Allowances  dueand  payable  to  the  officers  of 
his  majefty’s  cuftoms  and  fubfidies  in  the  port  of  London, 
and  the  members  and  creeks  thereunto  belonging,  viz. 


For  the  officers  of  the  petty  cuftoms 
outwards. 


i 
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For  a  cloth  cocket  by  Englifh  free 
men  of  London 

For  a  ftranger's  cocket,  or  unfree¬ 
men  - 

For  a  cloth  certificate,  by  ftrangers 
or  Biitifh,  to  pafs  according  to 
the  old  rate  - 

For  a  fhip’s  entry  eroding  the  feas 
For  a  fhip’s  entry  to  the  Streights, 
Canaries,  or  Weftern  Iflands 
For  clearing  of  (hips  and  examin 
ing  the  books 
For  every  indorfement 
For  making  a  bond  to  the  king’s 
majefty’s  ufe  - 

For  every  entry  in  the  certificate- 
book  - 

To  the  cuftomer’s  clerks. 

More  for  a  cloth  cocket,  or  cer¬ 
tificate  - 

For  a  (hip’s  entry  crofting  the  feas 


Subfidy  outwards. 

For  every  entry  within  the  Levant, 
or  beyond  the  Streights  mouth 
For  every  fhip’s  entry  going  to  fo-7 
reign  ports^  -  -  .  5 

For  every  fhip’s  entry  going  to  the  ) 
out-ports  -  -  -  _J 

For  clearing  of  every  fhip  paffing  1 
to  foreign  ports,  and  examining  > 
the  fhip’s  contents  -  -J 

For  every  Englifh  cocket  by  freemen 
For  every  ftranger’s  cocket,  or  un-  ) 
freeman  of  London  -  -  3 

For  making  every  certificate  coc¬ 
ket,  as  well  Britifh  as  ftrangers, 
for  goods  which  pay  fubfidy  in¬ 
wards,  and  pay  no  fubfidy  out¬ 
wards  - 

For  every  certificate  upon  war¬ 
rants  from  his  majefty  or  the 
Lord-treafurer,  paying  no  duties  j 
For  indorfement  of  all  warrants) 
and  licences  -  -  -  3 

For  a  foaring  bill,  Iicenfing  fuch  a 
as  bring  in  viduals,  to  carry  out  C 
fome  beer  as  by  ftore  -  -  3 

Coaft  fufferances,  to  be  given  with¬ 
out  fees 

For  every  coaft  cocket  outwards, 
and  entering  in  his  majefty’s 
books,  for  a  whole  fhip  or  vef- 
fel  paffing  into  the  open  feas 
For  a  bond  for  the  fame 
For  difeharging  the  fame  bond, 
and  filing  the  certificate  to  the 
bond  - 

For  making  every  certificate  of' 
return  - 
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For  making,  entering,  and  keep¬ 
ing  an  account  of  every  deben¬ 
ture  for  repayment  of  half-fub- 
fidy,  or  other  fums  of  money 
For  making  and  entering  a  tran 
fire,  or  let-pafs,  from  port 
port  in  England,  Wales 
Berwick 


} 

a  tran-"} 
port  to  ( 
lies,  or  f 


To  the  clerks. 


For  a  cocket  by  Britifb,  or  others 
f'or  a  fhip’s  entry  croffing  the  feas 
To  the  clerk  of  the  coaft-cockets, 
for  making  a  bill,  or  ticket 
the  lord-mayor,  or  for  corn 
victuals,  and  other  provifions 
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Petty  cuftoms  inwards. 

For  every  {{ranger’s  warrant 
For  taking  every  bond 
For  every  bill  at  fight 
For  difcharging every  bond  - 
For  every  great  employment- 
employ  the  proceed  of  goods 


to 
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Subfidy  inwards. 

For  every  warrant  by  Britifh  free¬ 
men  of  London  -  -  - 

For  every  warrant  for  ftrangers,  7 
or  unfreemen  -  -  -  i 

To  the  clerk,  for  making  the? 

{hipper’s  entry  -  -  -  S 

For  making  a  bond  to  his  majef-  7 
ty’s  ufe  -  -  -  -  J 

For  every  oath  adminiftered  by  7 
the  collector  -  -  -  J 

For  a  {hip’s  entry  with  the  parti-  7 

cular  contents,  viz.  from  the  > 

Eaft- Indies  -  -  -  -  j 

— From  the  Streights 
—From  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  7 
Weft-Indies,  or  Britilh  plan-  > 
tations  -  -  -  -  j 

— From  Dunkirk  or  France 
— From  Flanders,  Holland,  Ire- 7 
land,  or  any  eaftern  or  north-  > 
ern  parts  -  -  -  -  J 

For  every  {hip  or  veffel  lefs  than  7 
20  tons  -  -  -  -  j 

For  every  ftranger’s  {hip’s  entry  to 
pay  double  fees 

For  every  certificate  of  foreign 
goods  imported,  to  be  {hipped 
out  free  of  fubfidy,  18  d.  which 
is  underftood  6d.  for  the  fearch- 
er,  although  feveral  {hips,  and 
1 2d.  for  the  certificate 
If  the  goods  be  under  the  value  of7 
20 1.  according  to  the  book  of ( 
rates,  the  merchant  is  to  pay  for  f 
the  certificate,  in  all,  but  -  J 
For  examining  and  comparing  e-  7 
very  debenture  with  the  origi-  r 
nal  certificate  -  -  -  3 

For  a  certificate  of  foreign  goods1) 
coming  from  any  of  the  out-  / 
ports  to  London,  or  from  any> 
other  port  to  a  port  within  this  1 
nation.  J 

for  goods  fent  by  fea  by  the  im-7 
porter  thereof,  to  any  of  the  f 
out-ports,  from  London  -  -  ^ 

for  calling  up  the  fum,  and  keep-  7 
ing  an  account  of  every  deben-  f 
ture,  and  paying  the  money  J 

I  or  every  bale,  pack,  cheft,  trufs,  cafe,  or  other  package, 
brought  into  the  king’s  warehoufe,  to  be  allowed  to  the  of- 
lcer  when  the  merchant  is  Ihort  entered  about  five  {hil¬ 
lings,  to  be  paid  to  the  proper  officer,  2d. 
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Great  cuftoms. 

For  a  cocket  of  calve-fkins 
For  a  coaft-cocket  outwards  of  wools,  wool- 
fells,  leather,  fkins,  and  hides 
For  a  bond  for  his  majefty’s  ufe 
For  filing  the  return  -  -  -  - 

For  a  return  and  difcharge  outwards 
For  the  packer,  for  telling  and  packing  every  ) 
dacre  of  drefled  calve-fkins,  allowing  ten  v 
dozen  to  the  dacre  -  -  -  -  j 

For  packing  every  dacre  of  undrefled  calve-  | 


fkins,  and  telling 


Fees  concerning  feveral  officers,  as  well 
inwards  as  outwards,  to  be  paid  to  the 
clerks. 

For  every  bill  of  portage  -  - 

For  a  fecond  or  parcel  cocket  outwards 
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Received  in 
the  cuftom-  1 
houfe  above 
flairs 


To  the  king’s  majefty’s  waiters,  being  in  number  eighteen. 

^  For  every  Britifh  man’s  foreign  goods-)  s.  d 
or  merchandizes,  of  what  nature  foever,  / 
paying  cuftom  or  fubfidy  inwards  in  *  I  c 
the  port  of  London,  or  coming  thither  I 
from  any  place  or  port  by  cocket  -  -  J 
For  every  ftranger’s  foreign  goods  in1) 
like  manner,  paying  cuftom  or  fubfidy  (  . 

inwards  in  the  fame  port,  or  coming  f  1  C 
thither  by  cocket  -  -  -  -  J 

For  certifying  every  cocket  of  Britifh? 
goods  brought  up  to  London  -  -b 

^For  a  bill  of  ftore,  or  portage,  for  any  ? 
thing  above  ten  {hillings  cuftom  -  3 
For  a  bill  of  fight,  bill  of  fufferance,  or? 
any  other  imperfe£l  warrant  -  -S 
For  wools,  wool-fells,  leather,  hides,-) 
arid  prohibited  goods,  from  the  out-  C 
^ports  by  cocket  -  -  -  j 


o  6 


Received  at  the 
water-lidebythe 
faid  king’s  wait-  / 
ers,  and  others 
attending,  to  be 
divided  as  for¬ 
merly. 
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Regifter  of  the  king’s  majefty’s  warrants. 

For  every  Britifh  warrant  for  the  goods  inwards  -  -  o  2 

For  every  {{ranger’s  warrant  -  -  -  -04 

For  every  certificate  foreign  -  -  -  -04 

For  all  goods  not  paying  20  s.  cuftom,  whether  in  or  out, 
there  fhall  be  but  half  fees  taken,  whether  for  warrants, 
cockets,  tranfires,  debentures,  or  certificates. 

To  the  ufher  of  the  cuftom-houfe. 

For  every  oath  adminiftered  by  the  king’s  officers  out-  7  s.  d. 
wards  -  -  -  -  So  2 

Rules  which  may  ferve  for  the  ports  in  general. 

Whereas  fome  focieties  and  companies  of  merchants  do  trade 
in  a  joint-ftock,  and  enter  the  whole  lading  and  cargo  of  a 
{hip  inwards,  in  one  fingle  entry,  when  the  adventurers  there¬ 
in  concerned  are  many,  the  officers  and  waiters  may  take  and 
receive  fuch  gratuity  as  the  faid  company  fhall  hereafter  vo¬ 
luntarily  confent  to  pay  unto  them  ;  any  thing  in  this  order 
or  table  of  fees,  or  any  other  a£t  or  provifion  to  the  contrary, 
notwithftanding. 

All  goods  under  the  value  of  5 1.  in  the  book  of  rates,  paying 
fubfidy  the  fum  of  5  s.  or  lefs,  {hall  pafs  without  payment  of 
any  fees. 

No  Britifh  merchant  that  fhall  have  goods  of  his  own,  to  be 
landed  out  of  one  {hip  or  vefl'el  at  a  time  (although  the  receipt 
of  the  fubfidy  be  diftributed  into  feveral  offices)  fhall  be  charg¬ 
ed  to  pay  any  more  or  other  fees  than  for  a  fingle  entry. 

Goods  in  partnerfhip  to  pafs  as  if  the  proprietors  were  a  fingle 
perfon. 

Fifti  by  Britifh,  in  Britifh  {hipping,  or  veffels,  inwards  or 
outwards,  or  along  the  coaft,  to  pay  no  fees. 

Foreign  coin  and  bullion,  inwards,  may  be  landed  by  any 
perfon,  without  warrant  or  fee. 

Diamonds,  precious  Hones,  jewels,  and  pearls  of  all  forts, 
to  pafs*  inwards  and  outwards  without  warrantor  fee. 

*  6  Geo.  II.  cap.  7.  §  r. 

Poll  entries  inwards  to  pafs  without  fee,  under  five  {hillings  ; 
if  above  five  {hillings,  and  under  forty  {hillings,  then  fix- 
pence  :  but,  if  the  cuftom  to  be  paid  exceed  forty  {hillings, 
then  it  fhall  pay  the  full  fees  as  was  paid  for  the  firft  war¬ 
rant. 

The  merchants  fhall  pay  for  all  goods  opening  that  fhall  be 
{hort  entered  above  ten  {hillings  cuftom. 

The 
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The  merchant  (hall  pay  for  weighing  of  all  goods  that  (hall 
be  fhort  entered  above  twenty  (hillings  cuftom. 

The  merchant  not  to  be  at  any  charge,  if  duly  entered. 
Whereas  by  an  aft  of  parliament,  intitled,  *An  aft  for  en¬ 
couraging  and  increafing  of  (hipping  and  navigation,  there 
are  granted  unto  the  king’s  mod  excellent  majefty  fundry  du¬ 
ties  upon  (bangers  veflels  importing  commodities  not  of  their 
growth  ;  and  thereby  it  is  ordered,  That  fuch  (hipping  as 
pretend  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  Englilh  (hipping,  muft  be 
manned  accordingly  ;  whereby  there  is  a  neceffity  ofan  officer 
to  be  employed  every  tide,  downwards  towards  Gravefend, 
to  vifit  all  (hips,  whether  they  be  manned  according  to  the 
faid  ad  ;  as  alfo  to  gauge  f  French  (hips,  and  to  take  an  ac¬ 
count  of  their  tonnage,  and  to  give  certificates  for  making  of 
foreign  (hips  free,  and  taking  bond  for  fuch  as  go  to  the  plan¬ 
tations  ;  for  effeding  of  which  bufinefs,  the  following  fees  are 
fet  and  appointed  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  to  be  paid  as  well 
in  all  out-ports,  as  in  the  port  of  London,  and  creeks  there¬ 
unto  belonging,  viz. 

*  1 2  Car.  II.  cap.  18.  §.  9,  10,  17,  19. 

-J-  The  duty  of  five  (hillings  the  ton,  for  which  French  (hips  were 
to  be  gauged,  ceafed  by  the  1  ith  article  of  the  treaty  of  com¬ 
merce  with  France,  concluded  at  Utrecht  £  March,  ^  1713. 


For  gauging  every  French  veffel,  in  lieu  of  the  } 
like  Fee  paid  in  France  for  gauging  Britifh  l. 
veflels  there,  as  long  as  they  continue  this  1 
duty  -  -  -  -  -  -  ^ 

For  making  a  certificate  to  make  a  foreign  (hip  1 
free,  with  fealing  and  regiftering  the  fame  J 
For  a  bond  for  (hips  going  to  the  plantations 
For  every  entry  of  French  veflels,  and  for  bills  1 
to  charge  the  five  (hillings  the  ton  on  fuch  f 
vefl’el  -  -  -  -  -  - ' 

For  a  certificate  of  payment  of  tonnage 
For  every  entry  of  goods  liable  to  duties  by  the 


ad  of  navigation,  which  this  colledor  re 
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ceives  - 

The  fees  of  the  chief- fearcher,  and  of  his  majefty’s  five 
under-fearchers  in  the  port  of  London. 

Duties  between  the  chief-fearcher  and  his  majefty’s  five  under- 
fearchers  that  attend  at  London. 

Spain,  Portugal,  the  Streights,  Weft-Indies,  Guinea,  ?  s.  d. 

or  the  Weftern  Illands  -  -  -  -  -  S  6  o 

Eaft-India  -  -  -  -  -  -  -10  o 

All  other  Britifh  (hips  into  foreign  parts 
For  every  ftranger’s  (hip  or  bottom 
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fFor  every  certificate  for  (hipping  out 
J  goods  formerly  imported 
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I  But,  if  the  half  fubfidy  to  be  received 
back  amounts  but  to  40  s.  then 
Pipe,  puncheon,  or  butt  - 

Hog(head  or  bag  -  -  - 

Tin,  the  block  or  barrel 
eer-eager,  wood  of  all  forts,  cop¬ 
peras,  allum,  and  fuch  grofs  goods 
the  ton  - 
Corn  the  laft,  fea-coal  the  chalder,  beer  7  „ 
the  ton  -  -  -  -  -  J 

Lead,  the  fodder  - 
The  maund,  fat,  or  pack 
The  bundle,  bale,  cheft,  or  cafe 
Raifins  and  figs,  the  20  frails,  or  barrels 
Butter  and  fuch  goods,  the  barrel 
For  every  coaft-certificate,  or  cocket 
Tranfires  for  the  coaft,  free. 

For  every  horfe,  mare,  or  gelding 
For  certifying  every  debenture  for  re¬ 
ceiving  back  half- fubfidy,  See. 

For  every  piece  of  ordnance 
For  the  endorfement  of  every  cocket  - 
For  every  certificate  out  of  their  books  of 
goods  loft  at  fea,  taken  by  the  pirates, 
or  returned,  whereby  fo  much  may  be 
(flipped  cuftom-free 

For  every  bill  of  fufferance,  or  (lore,  a- 
bove  10  s.  in  the  book  of  rates  - 
If  under  - 
The  fardel,  or  trufs,  by  Britifh,  of  three? 

hundred  weight,  or  upwards  -  -  -> 

Woollen  cloth,  the  bale  not  exceeding} 
five  cloths,  or  three  hundred  weight  £  o 
duffs,  bays  or  fays 
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Merchants  ftrangers,  unfreemen  of  Lon-  "%  the  fardel,  ?  s*  <L 
don,  or  fuch  as  (hip  on  ftrangers  (hips  £  or  trufs  Si  o 
or  veflels  -  -  -  -  -  J  the  bale  -06 

The  fees  of  his  majefty’s  two  fearchers  at  Gravefend* 

For  every  (hip  that  pafleth  over  the  feas  for  Spain, 
Portugal,  the  Streights,  the  Weft-Indies,  Guinea, 
or  the  Weftern  Iflands  - 
For  every  (hip  to  the  Eaft-Indies  - 
For  all  other  (hips  into  foreign  parts  - 
For  every  ftranger’s  (hip  or  bottom  - 
For  every  (hip  having  a  coaft-cocket  - 
For  paflengers  outwards,  not  being  merchants  or  ma¬ 
riners  - 

Signed  by  virtue  of  *  an  order  of  the  houfe  of  commons, 
dated  the  17th  of  May,  1662. 

E.  Turner. 

*  Confirmed  and  continued  by  8  afid  9  Will.  III.  cap.  20.' 
§.  1.  and  the  other  atts,  which  continue  the  branch  of  the 
cuftoms  and  fubfidy  outwards. 

Sabbati  i7°Maii,  14°  Caroli  regis  Secundi* 

The  general  table  of  fees  for  the  port  of  London,  with  the 
members  and  creeks  thereunto  belonging,  being  thus  read, 
The  queftion  being  put. 

That,  for  all  goods  not  paying  one  cuftom  in  or  out,  there 
(hall  be  but  half  fees  taken  for  all  cockets,  warrants,  deben 
tures,  tranfires,  or  certificates  : 

It  was  refoved  in  the  affirmative* 

Refolved  upon  the  queftion. 

That  the  (aid  table  of  fees,  as  it  was  reported  and  read,  with 
the  alterations  aforefaid,  be  agreed  to,  and  that  the  fame  be 
engrofled,  and  that  Mr  Speaker  is  authorized  to  fign  the  fame. 

Will.  Goldefbrough, 
Cler’  Dom’  Com’. 

A  breviate  of  the  fees  of  his  majefty’s  officers  of  the  cuftoms 
and  fubfidies  in  the  port  of  London,  reducing  the  particulars 
(as  they  are  fet  in  feveral  paragraphs,  under  feveral  titles) 
into  totals,  or  intire  fums,  viz. 

For  the  officers  of  the  petty  cuftoms  outwards. 

For  a  cloth  cocket  by  Britifh  freemen  of  Londor 
to  the  principal  officers  and  their  clerks 
For  a  ftranger’s  cocket,  or  unfreeman 
For  a  cloth  certificate,  by  Britifh  or  ftrangers 
For  a  (hip’s  entry  eroding  the  feas 
For  a  (hip’s  entry  to  the  Streights,  Canaries,  or 
ern  Iflands  ------ 

For  clearing  of  (hips,  and  examining  the  books 
For  every  indorfement  - 

For  making  a  bond  to  the  king’s  majefty’s  ufe 
For  every  entry  in  the  certificate-book  -  -  -  o 

Subfidy  outwards. 

For  every  (hip’s  entry  within  the  Levant,  or  beyond  7 
the  Streights  mouth  :  to  the  officers  and  their  clerk  5  ^ 

For  every  (hip’s  entry  going  to  any  other  foreign  parts  1 
For  every  (hip’s  entry  going  to  the  out-ports,  and  for? 
a  coaft-cocket  and  bond  - 

For  clearing  of  every  (hip  palling  to  foreign  parts,  and? 

examining  the  (hip’s  contents  -  -  -  -j 

For  every  Britifh  cocket  by  freemen  -  -  -  2 

For  every  ftranger’s  cocket,  or  unfreeman  of  London  3 
For  every  certificate,  cocket,  &c.  -  -  -  2 

For  every  certificate,  upon  warrant  from  his  majefty,? 

or  the  lord-treafurer,  paying  no  duties  -  -3^" 

For  endorfement  of  all  warrants  and  licences  -  -  0 
For  a  foaring-bill  -  -  w  -  -  -  2 

For  difeharging  a  bond,  and  filing  the  certificate  -  -  o 
For  making  a  certificate  of  return  -  -  -  2 

For  a  debenture  for  repayment  of  half  fubfidy,  &c.  to 
the  principal  officers  two  (hillings,  to  the  fearchers 
fix-pence,  for  the  oath  two-pence,  examining  four 
pence,  carting  up  and  paying  the  money  eight- 
pence  :  in  all 

For  making  and  entering  a  certificate,  or  let  pafs  -06 
For  a  bill  or  ticket  to  the  lord-mayor  -  -  -04 

Petty  cuftoms  inwards. 

For  every  ftranger’s  warrant  inwards ;  vide  fubfidy  in¬ 
wards. 

For  taking  every  bond  -  -  -  -  -  0  6 

For  every  bill  at  fight  -  -  -  -,-20 

For  difeharging  every  bond  -  -  -  -  -06 

For  every  great  employment  -  -  -  2  6 

Subfidy  inwards. 

For  every  warrant  by  Britifh  freemen  of  London 
the  principal  officers,  the  king’s  waiters  and 
fter  ------ 

For  every  warrant  for  ftrangers  -  -  -  -  4  6 

- ‘for  unfreemen  -  -  -  -  3  2 

10  C  For 
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FEZ 

For  every  certificate  of  foreign  goods  coming  from  the  7  s.  d. 

out-ports  to  London  -  -  -  -  5  2  4 

For  -goods  fent  by  fea,  by  the  importer  thereof,  to  any  7 
of  the  out-ports  from  London  -  -  -5  1  0 

All  the  reft  of  the  fees  under  this  title  of  fubfidy  inwards 
are  Angle,  and  paid  to  particular  perfons.  See  the 
Table. 
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See  the 
table. 


Great  cuftoms. 

^or  a  cocket  for  calve-fkins :  to  the  officers  and  packer  2 
Lor  wools,  wool -fells,  fkins,  and  hides  -  -  3 

For  a  bond  to  his  majefty’s  ufe  - 
For  filing  the  return  _ 

For  return  and  difeharge  outwards 

Fees  inwards  and  outwards  concerning  the  clerks. 

For  every  bill  of  portage  _  _  _  j 

For  a  fecond,  or  parcel  cocket  outwards  -  -  o 

The  packer  _  _ 

The  king  s  waiters  for  the  /  All  thefe  are  reckoned  to- 
three  firft  articles  -  £  gether  with  the  former  en- 

Kegiiter  of  the  king’s  war- 1  tries, 
rants  -  -  _  J 

All  others  fees  in  the  table  not  herein  before' 
comprised  (except  only  two  concerning 
the  adt  of  navigation)  - 
The  fees  of  the  chief  fearcher,  and  his  ma -/ 
jefty’s  five  under-fearchers  at  London, 
and  two  at  Gravefend,  are  fingle,  and 
do  not  admit  of  abbreviation  -  _ 

For  all  goods  not  paying  twenty  (hillings  cuftom,  whether 
in  or  out,  there  (hall  be  but  half  fees  taken. 

AH  goods  under  the  value  of  five  pounds  in  the  book  of  rates 
lhall  pafs  without  payment  of  any  fees. 

Coin  and  bullion  inwards  -  _  « 

Precious  ftones,  jewels,  and  pearls  out-  L  Pafs  wlthout  war- 
wards  -  -  _  .  f  rant  or  fee. 

The  merchants  (hall  pay  for  all  goods  opening  that  (hall  be 
fhort  entered  above  ten  (hillings  cuftom. 

The  merchants  (hall  pay  for  weighing  all  goods  that  (hall  be 
(hort  entered  above  twenty  (hillings  cuftom. 

The  merchants  not  to  be  at  any  charge,  if  duly  entered. 

F  E  Z,  a  kingdom  in  Africa,  is  bounded  by  the  Mediterranean 
.  a  on  the  nortb  5  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  weft ;  the 
river  Marbea  divides  it  from  Morocco  on  the  fouth  ;  and  has 
the  kingdom  of  Alguir  on  the  eaft.  It  is  fruitful  in  all  forts 
grain,  fruit,  cattle,  wax,  and  honey,  and  would  be  much 
more  fo,  if  duly  cultivated  ;  but  fuch  is  their  indolence,  that 
a  great  part  of  it’s  rich  lands  lie  barren  and  negle&ed.  They 
have  here  fome  good  mines  of  iron,  but  fo  ignorant  how  to 
manufacture  it,  that  they  only  make  nails,  and  other  fuch 
coarfe  utenfils  of  it. 

This  kingdom  is  divided  into  the  feven  provinces  following, 

The  province  of  Fez  Proper,  is  parted  on  the  weft  from  that 
of  I  emefna  by  the  river  Sala  ;  has  the  province  of  Afgar  on 
the  north;  on  the  eaft  it  extends  itfelf  to  the  river  Gnavan  ; 
and  on  the  fouth  to  the  province  of  Chauz.  The  foil  is  much 
the  fame  with  what  we  have  faid  of  the  kingdom  in  general 
only  being  a  capital  province,  better  cultivated,  and  more 
populous  and  rich  than  the  reft.  It  produces  plenty  of  corn, 
and  other  grain,  and  variety  of  fine  fruits,  as  figs,  olives, 
almonds,  grapes,  &c.  flax,  hemp,  cotton,  camels,  horfes, 
oxen,  (heep,  goats,  deer,  hare,  and  wild  boars. 

Fez,  the  capital  of  the  whole  kingdom,  is  computed  to  have 
about  300,000  inhabitants  ;  the  houfes  as  well  as  ftreets 
(warm  with  men  of  all  profeffions,  and  with  merchants  of  all 
forts  ;  this  place  being  efteemed  the  general  magazine  of 
Barbary,  whither  all  European  goods  are  brought  and  ex¬ 
changed,  and  fent  into  the  other  provinces,  to  be  exchanged 
for  thofe  of  the  country.  The  import  commerce  commonly 
confifts  in  cocheneal,  vermilion,  fpices,  iron  ware,  brafs, 
fteel,  drugs,  watches,  arms,  ammunition,  &c.  Englifh  and 
other  woollen  and  linen  cloths  and  filk,  muflins,  and  other 
cotton  cloths,  toys  of  all  forts,  combs,  variety  of  earthern 
ware,  paper  quickfilver,  tartar,  opium,  allum,  gold  wire, 
biocades,  damafks,  velvets,  fuftians,  and  coarfe  callicoes 
and  hnen,  red  woollen  caps,  and  Guinea  cowries.  The 
goods  exported  are  leather  of  feveral  forts,  particularly  the 

woo^rrr’  if  manufa£h,re  °f  the  country,  (kins,  hides, 
ool,  oftneh-feathers,  copper,  dates,  almonds,  figs,  rai- 

fS  °  Ve%  WaXr’  h°ney’  h°rfes’  fllks  of  their  own  manu- 
atture,  a  fort  of  cotton  and  flax  cloth  of  the  fame,  terrafs 

Of  all  wVhfthtyth°fTkali’  f0r  foaP’  g°ld 

chief  u  1  e  Jews,  which  are  here  above  5000,  are  the 

SIS::8’ elpeaally  bttw«" the  mo! 

ThtLT„ignd<:oem01 T  w This  is  *5*  mo1 wel,era 

in  all  Barharu  a  J  once  efteemed  the  fineft  fpot 
merly  had^o’^  ^  °fC  COm"lued  fertile  plain,  which  for- 

SI  bu°,  nS  "a,  e”LC'T  °A ,ow”’  >«*»  -d 

feen.  footftePs  of  them  are  to  be 

The  province  of  Asgar,  is  buundc(f  „„  ^  north  by  ^  Me_ 
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diterranean,  on  the  weft  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  on  the  eaft 
it  extends  to  the,  mountains  of  Gomera,  and  on  the  fouth  to 
the  river  Bunazor.  The  country  is  fruitful  in  corn  and  other 
grain,  horfes,  flocks  and  herds,  cotton,  wool,  butter,  lea¬ 
ther,  and  other  fuch  commodities,  with  which  they  fupply 

the  city  of  Fez,  and  the  canton  of  Larache  in  great  abun¬ 
dance. 

Larache,  one  of  it’s  principal  towns,  is  fituate  on  the  At¬ 
lantic  coaft,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  it’s  name.  The  moft 
part  of  it’s  inhabitants  are  employed,  either  in  gathering  or 
fpmning  of  cotton,  which  grows  about  the  country  in  great 
quantities,  or  in  making  of  charcoal.  The  town  hath  a 
pretty  convenient  harbour  for  fmall  veflels. 
Alcassar-Quiver,  near  the  river  Licus,  is  well  peopled 
with  merchants  and  tradefmen. 

There  were  feveral  other  confiderable  cities  and  towns  in  this 
province,  which  have  been  fince  deftroyed  by  the  wars,  or 

gone  to  decay,  becaufe  the  inhabitants  have  been  forced  to 
abandon  them. 

The  province  of  Ha  bat  is  one  of  the  moft  northern  in  this 
kingdom,  beginning  on  the  weft  fide  at  the  morales  of  Af¬ 
gar,  and  extending  eaftward  to  the  mountains  of  Errif  and 
Gomera,  on  the  north  to  the  (height  of  Gibraltar,  and  on 
the  fouth  to  the  river  Arguila.  It  is  moftly  plain  and  fertile, 
and  watered  by  feveral  rivers,  which  run  from  the  mountains 
through  it  into  the  fea. 

Moft  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  this  province  alfo  are  gone  to 
decay.  i  & 

The  province  of  Errif  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  river 
Nocor,  by  the  province  of  Habat  on  the  weft,  by  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  on  the  north,  and  by  the  ridge  of  mountains  that 
reaches  the  river  Guarga  on  the  fouth.  The  country  is  very 
full  of  mountains,  fome  of  them  very  high,  deep,  and  rugged 
yielding  only  fome  oats  and  barley,  and  a  few  olives  on  the 
north  fide,  but  on  the  fouth  plenty  of  them,  as  well  as  grapes, 
almonds,  figs,  &c.  r  * 

Among  their  many  high  mountains,  that  called  Seucafen  is 
reckoned  one  of  the  moft  delightful  ;  ’tis  fruitful  and  well 
inhabited,  having  abundance  of  neat  little  towns  and  villages 
in  which  live  feveral  forts  of  tradefmen. 

The  province  of  Garet  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  river 
Meluya,  on  the  weft  by  Errif,  by  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
north,  and  on  the  fouth  by  a  ridge  of  mountains,  which  di¬ 
vides  it  from  the  defert  of  Numidia.  A  great  part  of  this 
province  is  rough,  fandy,  dry,  and  barren  land,  like  the  de- 
lertofLybia;  the  very  beft  part  of  it  wanting  feveral  ne- 
ceflaries  for  the  fupport  of  human  life,  chiefly  water. 

Melilla,  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay,  called  by  mariners  En- 

tref°lcos,  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  province,  and 
is  (till  a  large  town. 

About  two  leagues  from  it  is  the  town  of  Cazaza,  near  which 
is  fo  convenient  a  harbour,  that  the  Venetians  drove  a  con¬ 
fiderable  trade  there  for  fome  time  with  the  people  of  Fezt 
But  the  town  has  been  fince  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the 
caftle  alone  left  (landing. 

The  province  of  Chaus  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  river 
Zha,  on  the  weft  by  that  of  Garaguira,  on  the  north  by  mount 
Zucato,  and  on  the  fouth  by  that  of  Atlas. 

A  great  part  of  the  province  is  ftony,  dry,  and  barren,  but 
in  certain  fpots  very  fertile  ;  as  that  of  Teza,  which  yields 
thirty  for  one ;  mount  Matgara,  which  abounds  with  corn 
and  pafture,  and  where  the  air  is  fweet  and  wholfome,  both 
in  fummer  and  winter ;  that  of  Garfis  hath  many  gardens, 
which  produce  plenty  of  figs,  grapes,  and  peaches ;  and  the 
valhes  about  the  town  of  Dubdu,  are  covered  with  vines,  as 


are  the  plains  about  Megeza.  Mount  Beni-Jafga  feeds  great 
flocks  of  (heep,  whofe  wool  is  fo  very  fine  and  long,  that  they 

weave  it  into  fuperfine  cloths,  which  are  as  light  and  neat  as 
filk. 

Teza,  fituate  in  a  fertile  plain,  16  leagues  eaft  of  Fez,  has  a 
great  concourfe  of  merchants  from  thence,  Tremecen,  and 
other  places,  becaufe  it  fupplies  moft  of  the  country  about  with 
«>rn,  near  30  leagues  round.  They  have  the  beft  wines  in  all 
Barbary,  and  the  territory  round  it  full  of  gardens,  orchards, 
and  noble  vineyards. 

Saffoy,  a  fmall  town,  built  on  an  eminence  at  the  foot  of 
one  of  the  mountains  of  Atlas  ;  ’tis  furrounded  for  near  fix 
miles  with  date,  olive,  and  other  fruit-trees,  in  which  con¬ 
fifts  it  s  chief  wealth,  efpecially  the  vaft  quantities  of  oil  it 
makes  and  fends  to  Fez. 

FIFESHIRE  in  Scotland.  This  (hire  is  a  fine  peninfula, 
wedged  in,  as  it  were,  between  the  Firth  and  the  Tay,  by 
which  laft  ’tis  bounded  on  the  north,  as  by  the  Firth  of  Forth 
on  the  fouth.  It  has  the  Ochil-hills,  Kinrofsfhire,  and  part 
of  Perthftiire  on  the  weft,  and  is  walhed  by  the  German 
ocean  on  the  eaft.  1  he  eaft  part  is  much  the  plained,  and 
the  weft  moft  mountainous.  The  north  and  fouth  parts  are 
very  fruitful  in  corn,  and  full  of  towns,  with  good  bays  and 
hai hours;  in  the  midlands  are  plenty  of  cattle,  efpecially 
(heep,  whofe  wool  is  much  efteemed,  as  are  alfo  the  hides  of 
their  black  cattle,  deer,  and  goats,  which  turn  much  to  the 
profit  of  the  inhabitants.  On  the  fouth  fide  alfo  there  is 
much  coal,  and  many  falt-pans,  where  very  good  fait  is 
made.  At  Dalgete  is  a  quarry  of  excellent  free-ftone,  and 

1  near 
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near  the  water  of  Ore  they  find  lead,  as  alfo  many  fine  cry- 
ftals  of  feveral  colours  at  the  Bin  and  at  Orrock.  They  have 
Jikewife  feveral  mineral  waters,  as  the  fpaw  at  Kinghorn  and 
Balgrigie.  It’s  chief  rivers,  the  Leven  and  the  Edin,  abound 
with  falmon,  &c.  The  coaft  is  well  planted  with  little  towns, 
that  are  the  nurferies  of  Teamen,  and  the  Tea,  befides  other 
fi£h,  as  herrings,  which  are  taken  in  great  quantities  in  Au- 
guft  and  September,  yields  abundance  of  oyfters  and  fhell- 
fifti. 

Dumfermlin,  a  pretty  town,  fituated  in  the  weft  end  of  this 
{hire,  is  chiefly  fupported  by  a  manufacture  of  diaper,  and 
the  better  fort  of  linen,  which  employs  abundance  of  hands 
in  this  and  the  neighbouring  towns. 

Bruntisland  is  a  market-town  on  the  Forth,  over-againft 
Leith,  to  which  a  paffage-boat  goes  from  hence  every  day  ; 
it  has  a  fafe  harbour,  where  fhips  lie  clofe  to  the  houfes ;  To 
that  when  forced  up  the  Frith  by  gales,  or  contrary  winds, 
they  come  hither  for  Tafety  ;  and  fhips  trading  on  this  coaft 
often  winter  here,  there  being  at  fpring-tides  26  feet  water 
within  the  harbour,  which  will  contain  100  fail  :  here  is  a 
manufacture  of  linen,  as  there  is  upon  all  the  coaft  of  Fife, 
efpecially  for  green  cloth,  as  they  call  it,  which  has  been  for 
feveral  years  in  great  demand  in  England,  for  printing  or 
ftaining,  in  the  room  of  the  prohibited  callicoes. 

Kinghorn,  on  the  fame  coaft,  is  noted  for  a  thread  manu¬ 
facture  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  women,  the  men  being  ge¬ 
nerally  mariners  upon  all  this  coaft,  as  high  as  Queen’s -Ferry. 
There  is  a  ferry  here  alfo  to  Leith. 

Kirkaldy,  on  the  fame  coaft,  where  it  turns  north-eaft,  is 
larger,  more  populous,  and  better  built,  than  any  other  on 
this  coaft  ;  ’tis  reckoned  a  place  of  good  trade,  here  being 
Tome  considerable  merchants,  befides  large  dealers  in  corn, 
who  export  great  quantities  both  to  England  and  Holland  ; 
and  others  who  trade  in  linen  to  England. 

Pysert,  on  the  fame  fhore,  has  a  harbour  and  a  good  trade 
in  coal  and  fait,  which,  with  a  few  nail-makers  and  workers 
in  hard  ware,  is  it’s  only  fupport. 

FIG.  The  fig  of  the  fhops  is  the  fruit  of  the  common  fig- 
trep,  gathered  when  moderately  ripe,  not  too  mellow,  and 
carefully  dried  in  the  fun  before  packed  up.  They  fhould  be 
chafen  large,  of  a  pale  brownifli  colour,  foft  and  mellow, 
heavy,  and  when  broken,  yellowifh  and  fweet,  and  of  a 
foft  glutinous  texture. 

They  have  been  long  known  in  medicine. 

Figs,  as  well  frefh  as  dry,  are  very  wholfome  food  ;  they  are 
.  nourifhing  and  emollient;  they  are  good  alfo  in  diforders  of 
the  breaft  and  lungs  ;  but  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  a  too  free 
ufe  of  them  has  fometimes  brought  on  obftrudions  of  the  vif- 
cera,  which  are  common  complaints  alfo  where  they  are 
eaten  as  food,  as  they  are  with  bread,  by  the  poor  people  in 
many  parts  of  the  Levant.  They  are  frequently  made  in¬ 
gredients  in  our  peCIoral  decoClions,  and  are  by  fome  greatly 
recommended  in  nephritic  complaints.  They  are  much  ufed 
externally  by  way  of  cataplafm,  either  roafted  or  boiled  in 
milk,  for  the  ripening  of  humours,  and  for  eafing  the  pain 
of  the  piles. 

The  fig  delights  in  the  fame  foil  with  the  vine,  and  may  be 
propagated  either  from  fuckers  or  layers,  and  alfo  from  feeds. 
The  fuckers  are  beft  feparated  from  the  old  roots  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  March,  and  fhould  be  then  tranfplanted  without 
cutting  any  of  their  tops  ;  for  this,  above  all  other  trees, 
fufFers  moft  by  amputation,  and  indeed  fhould  never  be 
pruned  but  in  July.  The  layer  fhould  be  ordered  like  thofe 
of  the  vine,  and  the  feeds,  as  I  have  been  informed,  will 
readily  come  up  if  they  are  fown  in  rubbifh,  or  fuch-like 
foil,  about  March.  It  is  moft  common  in  England  to  plant 
fig-trees  againft  walls,  becaufe  it  has  been  thought  they  will  not 
otherwife  ripen  in  our  climate,  but  that  is  a  miftake  ;  for  in 
feveral  gardens  about  London,  I  have  feen  them  grow  in 
ftandards,  and  profper  and  bear  fruit  in  more  abundance  ; 
and  much  better,  in  my  opinion,  than  any  I  have  yet  feen 
againft  walls  ;  for  as  they  are  endangered  by  pruning,  fo 
they  like  as  little  the  confinement  they  are  obliged  to  againft 
walls. 

I  have  been  told  of  a  fig-tree  near  Windfor,  fays  Mr  Bradley, 
(that  grows  wild,  without  culture,  in  an  old  gravel-pit)  which 
is  fo  extremely  large,  that  many  bufhels  of  figs  are  gathered 
yearly  from  it  ;  and  I  know  of  fome  old  fig-trees  that  have 
been  negle&ed  for  many  years,  which  bear  more  fruit  than  any 
I  have  ever  feen  dreffed  and  ordered  in  gardens  ;  and  it  is  the 
common  practice  abroad  to  plant  them  in  certain  places  of 
their  vineyards,  and  let  them  grow  after  their  own  manner 
without  any  interruption,  fo  that  with  a  very  little  difficulty 
this  tree  may  be  cultivated.  The  only  art  required  in  it’s 
management,  is  to  preferve  the  fecond  figs  during  the  winter, 
that  the  fevere  weather  do  not  make  them  fall  from  the  tree, 
but  that  they  may  be  maintained  in  health  to  ripen  early  in 
the  fummer.  I  remember  to  have  feen,  at  Dr  Compton’s,  late 
bifhop  of  London’s  gardens  at  Fulham,  ripe  figs  in  May  ; 
Which  were  brought  to  that  forward  perfedlion  by  keeping 
them  in  pots,  and  flickering  them  all  the  winter  in  a  green- 
houfe. 

Though  with  us  we  have  not  many  varieties  of  this  kind  of 
fruit,  yet  are  there  as  many  forts  of  figs  as  of  any  other  fruit, 
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which  in  Spain  and  Italy  are  held  in  great  efteemj  The  white 
figs  chiefly  are  valued  by  the  curious  for  their  delicate  flavour, 
and  early  ripening,  and  might  be  much  more  fo  than  they 
are  in  various  parts  of  the  territories  belonging  to  Great  Britain. 

F  I S  C  A  L,  or  follicitor,  in  Spain,  is  the  king’s  mouth  in  caufes 
wherein  he  is  concerned,  a  check  upon  thofe  that  manage  the 
revenue,  a  fpy  upon  thofe  who  embezzle  it,  an  informer 
againft  thofe  that  defraud  it,  an  agent,  to  improve  it ;  and 
laftly,  a  two-edged  fword  in  a  civil  and  criminal  capacity, 
to  defend  the  patrimony  of  the  crown  ;  and  therefore,  this 
employment  is  of  no  lefs  importance  than  honour,  and  has  in 
this  court  of  trade,  as  well  as  in  all  others,  an  equal  place 
with  the  judges  of  both  chambers.  And  it  being  the  duty 
of  this  fifeal,  or  follicitor,  to  fee  all  the  laws  and  ordinances 
obferved,  he  has  certainly  the  greateft  fhare  of  bufinefs ;  fo 
that  the  prefident  and  he  may  be  accounted  as  two  poles  the 
whole  affairs  of  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies  turn  upon. 

This  employment  was  firft  eftablifhed  by  his  majefty’s  order 
in  the  year  1546,  for  ’till  then  the  commiffioners  of  direction 
had  appointed  one  to  perform  the  duty  of  that  place.  The 
fifeal,  or  follicitor,  is  to  be  either  with  the  judges,  dire&ors, 
or  lawyers,  according  as  the  prefident  {hall  order ;  his  feat  in 
either  chamber  is  next  to  the  youngeft  judge.  It  is  left  to  his 
choice,  whether  he  will  be  prefent  or  no,  when  the  commif¬ 
fioners,  or  judges  diredors,  fit  about  fitting  out  the  armada’s, 
and  buying  in  ftores  and  provifions.  If  he  has  any  thing  to 
lay  to  the  charge  of  mafters  of  fhips  or  pilots,  it  muft  be 
done  as  foon  as  they  arrive  in  the  port,  and  the  bufinefs  muft 
be  decided  with  fpeed. 

He  is  to  keep  a  book  to  fet  down  all  licences,  and  other  or¬ 
ders,  upon  which  fecurity  is  taken  to  fee  the  covenants  per¬ 
formed.  And  another  book  of  all  fuits  he  manages  for  the 
king,  which  are  to  be  tried  before  any  others  ;  and  this  book 
he  is  to  deliver  to  his  fucceffor,  and  take  a  receipt  for  it. 
When  fhips  return  from  the  Indies,  he  is  to  be  prefent  with 
the  commiffioner  that  receives  them,  that  he  may  enquire  in¬ 
to  all  frauds  and  other  offences  committed  during  the  voyage; 
and  ’till  that  time,  lay  his  accufations  immediately,  and  fee 
the  bufinefs  decided  without  delay.  It  is  his  particular  charge 
to  enquire  whether  the  fhips,  that  fail  from  the  Canary- 
Iflands,  perform  their  duty,  and  to  fee  thofe  punifhed  that 
do  not ;  to  have  a  hand  in  all  fuits  arifing  upon  accounts,  and 
not  to  plead  in  any  bufinefs  that  does  not  concern  the  king 
and  his  revenue. 

In  trials  where  the  king  is  not  concerned,  if  there  wants  a 
judge,  the  fifeal  or  follicitor  is  to  fupply  his  place,  as  was  faid 
before.  All  fuits  arifing  on  account  of  the  haberia,  or  con¬ 
voy-duty,  are  to  be  managed  by  him  ;  and  he  has  power  to 
infpedt  all  books,  papers,  and  accounts,  in  any  office.  In 
cafe  of  ficknefs  or  other  lawful  impediment  on  his  fide,  a 
counfellor,  or  the  deputy-fifeal  or  follicitor,  goes  down  to  vifit 
the  galleons  or  flota’s,  but  never  both  together,  becaufe  one 
muft  always  remain  with  the  court.  It  has  happened,  that 
the  commiffioners  being  Tick,  or  otherwife  employed,  the  fif¬ 
eal  has  been  commiffioned  either  to  receive  home  bound  fhips, 
or  clear  thofe  outward  bound.  This  perfon  having  fuch  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  bufinefs,  and  that  fo  weighty  on  his  hands,  has 
many  privileges  to  fupport  him,  and  forward  his  going 
through  them. 

His  caufes  are  to  be  heard  and  determined  before  any  others, 
to  be  difpatched  with  all  brevity  ;  and  he  can  a£l,  and  bring 
procefs  on  holidays.  He  cannot  be  confined  as  to  time,  and 
the  adverfe  party  may  be  obliged  to  produce  writing  in  favour 
of  his  allegations.  Befides,  he  may  be  prefent  when  the  judges 
give  their  opinions,  and  cannot  be  compelled  to  fwear  to,  or 
make  out  his  allegations,  though  he  is  bound  not  to  lay  his 
adtion,  unlefs  there  be  an  evidence,  or  common  fame  make 
for  him.  No  fees  can  be  demanded  of  him,  nor  of  any 
body  in  his  name,  on  account  of  the  caufes  he  has  tried  ; 
nor  can  he  be  adjudged  to  pay  cofts  ;  nor  can  any  goods,  plate, 
filver,  or  jewels,  belonging  to  the  king,  be  difpofed  of,  with¬ 
out  he  intervenes  ;  and,  in  fhort,  he  enjoys  all  the  privileges 
belonging  to  thofe  that  are  under  age. 

It  is  a  point  much  controverted,  whether  the  fifeal  or  follici¬ 
tor  may  be  excepted  againft  ;  but  D.  Gafpar  de  Efcalona 
fays,  he  fa w  it  allowed  at  Lima,  upon  occafion  of  private 
enmity,  no  way  grounded  on  the  execution  of  his  office 
proved  upon  him.  Being  his  majefty’s  follicitor,  though  he 
cannot  alienate  nor  pafs  a  grant,  yet  he  has  power  to  com¬ 
pound  differences,  vyhere  he  has  little  profpe£t  of  getting  the 
better,  yet  fo  as  he  muft  acquaint  the  king  with  it ;  and  it 
muft  be  in  civil  cafes,  for  in  the  criminal  any  compofition  is 
forbidden.  The  fifeal  of  this  court,  that  he  may  the  better 
go  through  fo  much  bufinefs,  has  an  agent  allowed  him, 
whom  he  chufes  himfelf,  and  his  falary  is  paid  out  of  the  fines 
to  the  king.  This  agent’s  bufinefs  is  to  gather  up  the  pro- 
cefles  and  other  papers  the  fifeal  is  to  fee,  giving  a  receipt 
for  them  where  they  are  delivered  to  him,  to  carry  them  to 
be  difpatched,  and  write  what  is  dictated  to  him,  but  he  may 
net  lay  an  aftion  without  fpecial  order  for  it. 

FISHERIES. 

Sea-filhing. 

By  the  ordonnance  of  November  1684,  in  France,  filhing  is 
declared  common  to  all  the  king’s  fubjetfts,  whether  in  the 
9  op^ 
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open  fea  or  on  the  {bores,  but  only  with  nets  and  engines 
permitted  by  the  faid  ordonnance. 

Thofe  who  follow  the  great  fifhery,  as  the  cod,  herring,  and 
mackarel,  on  the  Irifh,  Scotch,  Englifh,  and  American 
coafts,  and  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  &c.  rnuft  have 
licence  from  the  admiral,  or  the  governor  of  the  place  they 
fail  from. 

As  to  the  fifhers  of  frefh  fifh,  with  boats  that  carry  fails  and 
rudder,  they  are  only  obliged  to  take  a  licence  yearly,  nor 
need  give  any  account  on  their  return,  unlefs  in  important 
matters,  as  feeing  any  wreck,  fome  fleet,  or  the  like,  which 
they  are  to  declare  to  the  proper  officers. 


Inftru£lions  for  thofe  who  would  engage  in  the  whale-fifhery 

in  France. 

The  ports  from  which  they  ufually  embark  for  Greenland, 
are  Amfterdam,  Rotterdam,  Enchuyfen,  Hoorn,  Hamburgh, 
London,  Bayonne,  St  Jean  de  Luz,  St  Sebaftian,  Rochelle, 
and  fome  others.  London  is  mentioned  among  the  reft, 
though  not  a  fea-port,  becaufe  it’s  merchants  are  moft  in- 
terefted  in  this  filhery  of  any  cities  in  England,  and  ’tis  the 
place  where  moft  Englifli  aflociations  are  formed. 

The  engagements  are  ufually  about  the  ioth  or  15th  of  April. 
The  wages,  given  by  merchants  in  company,  are  15  livres  or 
florins  a  month  the  firft  time,  which  are  increafed  according 
to  the  voyages  already  made. 

After  being  muftered,  they  are  paid  one  month’s  wages  in 
advance.  But  their  wages  don’t  commence  ’till  they  are  at 
fea . 

They  require  for  the  voyage  good  coarfe  cloaths. 

Two  good  woollen  blankets,  about  half  a  dozen  {hirts,  five 
or  fix  pair  of  coarfe  ftockings,  as  many  pair  of  mittins  at 
leaft,  ftrong  and  thick  (hoes,  a  pair  of  furred  boots,  a  bar¬ 
rel  of  brandy,  gingerbread,  fome  lemons,  oranges,  and  rai- 
fins,  with  about  a  hundred  or  two  of  good  apples :  but  above 
all,  a  good  bottle  of  vinegar,  and  fome  antifcorbutics  ; 
which  provifions  are  the  more  neceffary,  the  lefs  they  have 
been  ufed  to  the  fea  and  fatigues  of  the  voyage. 

As  to  their  food  they  have  every  morning  boiled  barley  with 
butter,  with  cheefe  and  bifcuit  ;  for  dinner,  peafe  with  ba¬ 
con,  fait  meat,  or  ftock-fifh. 

They  are  forced  to  eat  heartily,  that  the  cold  feize  not  on 
them  ;  befides,  their  work  is  hard. 

The  aflociated  merchants  of  Amfterdam  are  the  moft  intereft- 
ed  in  the  whale-fifhery. 

Whales  are  taken  near  Iceland  and  on  the  Norway  coaft, 
but  ’tis  not  the  true  fifhery,  which  is  chiefly  from  the  fouth- 
weft  part  of  Greenland  to  Spitfbergen. 

7  here  is  no  part  of  the  whale  eatable  but  the  tongue,  and  a 
little  of  the  flefh  about  the  tail,  which  is  faid  to  be  as  good 
as  frelh  bacon  ;  they  cut  it  in  fimall  flices,  and  broil  it  on  the 
coals,  and  eat  it  with  butter,  fait,  and  pepper.  There  is  a 
feafon  for  whales,  as  for  feveral  other  animals,  which  is  in 
May,  June,  and  July,  when  they  follow  each  other  in  fhoals, 
but  without  quitting  the  north  feas.  There  are  fometimes  at 
this  fifhery  7  or  800  boats  together,  with  fix  men  in  each, 
having  ropes,  harpoons,  and  cutlafles  ■,  the  harpooner  is  in 
the  boat’s  bow. 

They  get  not  a  like  quantity  of  fat  and  oil  from  all,  fome 
being  fatter  than  others  ;  fome  will  yield  even  128  barrels  of 
fat,  and  fometimes  more.  Thefe  barrels  are  ufually  four  feet 
high  and  two  and  a  half  wide.  One  fhip  will  carry  about  8 
or  goo  of  them,  fo  that  eight  or  nine  fifh  is  a  good  capture 
for  a  fhip. 

A  whale  of  100  barrels  of  oil  may  fell  for  8  or  9000  francs, 
and  the  reft  from  15  to  1800  livres:  whence  may  be  feen  the 
immenfe  profits  of  this  fifhery  when  it  fucceeds,  but  fome¬ 
times  they  lofe  their  flock  inftead  of  gaining. 

When  the  fifhery  has  not  been  good  on  the  Greenland  coaft, 
they  ftand  away  north-eaft,  and  fifh  in  the  Iceland  fea  ;  but 
the  fifh  are  neither  fo  fat  nor  well  efteemed,  nor  of  the  fame 
fort.  They  don’t  yield  commonly  more  than  50  or  60  bar¬ 
rels  of  oil. 

We  have  already  obferved  the  wages  are  15  livres  a  month 
for  the  firft  time,  but,  to  be  more  exa£l,  the  rowers  have 
trom  15  to  20,  the  harpooners  from  25  to  30,  and  the  cap¬ 
tain  from  80  to  100  livres  ;  befides  which  wages,  the  crew 
has  on  every  barrel  or  ton  of  fat  25  or  30  fols. 

There  are  fome  other  more  important  fifheries,  in  the  Indian, 
American,  and  Mediterranean  feas  ;  as  the  pearl,  coral,  and 
tortoife-fifheries.  Befide  the  frefh  fifhery  carried  on  in  boats 
with  fails,  there  are  others  on  the  fhores,  and  in  bays,  and 
mouths  of  navigable  rivers,  with  various  forts  of  nets, 
here  are  alfo  fmall  fifheries  permitted  at  certain  feafons,  and 
at  ot*1ers‘  Of  which  number  are  thofe  of  cray- 
.  V-  hrinTs’  &c-  The  mufcle-fiifhery  has  a  place  alfo  in 
e  rencil  ordinance,  and  is  under  certain  regulations. 


Of  river  fifhing  and  frefh  water  fifh. 

wh  ;LPTf°rme?  ueit^er  with  linesr  nets,  or  engines.  That 

France  Th^  ■  °,°^  15  ^ree>  anc*  allowed  to  every  body  in 

have  a  ricrhr  fnfj/v  U  en§'nes  an^  a  line,  to  thofe  only  who 
nave  a  right  to  fifh  on  rivers.  J 

None  of  theft  truly  merit  the  name  of  fifhin.  but  that  with 
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an  engine,  angling  being  a  mere  diverfi'on.  The  engine 
fifhing  is,  however,  prohibited  in  France. 

The  time  of  river  fifhing  is  to  be  between  fun  and  fun,  that 
in  the  night  being  prohibited. 

The  makes  of  their  nets  are  to  be  formed  on  a  mould  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  but  all  forts  of  nets  are  not  permitted. 
FISHERY  is  ufed  in  particular  of  fome  parts  of  the  eaft  or 
weft  fea,  and  even  fome  rivers  where  they  fifh  for  peail- 
oyfters. 

The  eaftern  fifheries  are  thofe  of  the  ifle  of  Bahren  in  the  Per- 
fian  gulph,  of  Carifa  in  Arabia  Foelix,  of  Manar  on  the  coafts 
of  the  ifle  of  Ceylon,  and  fome  others  of  the  Japan  coafts. 
The  Weft-India  fifheries  are  all  in  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  along 
the  coaft  of  Terra  Firma,  amongft  others  at  Cutagna,  Mar^ 
guarita,  Comogote,  Rencherie,  and  St  Martha.  Laftly,  the 
European  fifheries,  which  are  the  leaft  confiderable,  are  along 
the  Scottifh  coafts,  and  in  a  river  in  the  dominions  of  the 
ele&or  of  Bavaria  in  Germany. 

Fishery.  The  word  is  meant  alfo  of  the  places  appointed 
for  fifhing  on  the  fhores  and  coafts  of  the  fea,  and  in  bays 
and  rivers  mouths.  They  have  different  names  according  to 
their  conftrudlion,  and  the  different  nets  ufed  ;  and  are  all 
permitted  by  the  ordinances  of  the  marine  of  France  in  1681 
and  1684,  but  under  certain  conditions  therein  fpecified. 

The  marine  ordinances  regulate  the  police  of  fea-fifhers,  and 
thofe  of  the  waters  and  forefts  of  Paris  the  river-fifhers.  The 
former  are  ufually  diftinguifhed  into  three  forts,  namely, 
thofe  of  the  great  fifhery  ;  thofe  of  the  frefh  fifhery,  with 
boats  having  mail,  fails,  and  rudder  ;  thirdly,  thofe  of  the 
frefh  fifhery  alfo,  but  on  the  fhores  and  in  bays,  and  inlets  of 
rivers. 

With  regard  to  the  frefh  fifhery  with  boats  having  maft,  fails, 
and  rudder.  The  fifher,  fifhing  in  the  night-time,  is  tofhew 
a  light  three  different  times  when  he  calls  his  nets. 

Dredger  s  boats  that  cannot  lie  by,  becaufe  of  fome  accident, 
muft  fhew  a  light  while  they  are  in  the  place  where  their  nets 
are  foul. 

No  fifherman  may  caft  his  nets,  where  he  may  prejudice  thofe  \ 
who  have  been  there  before  him. 

Fifhermen  going  in  a  fleet  may  not  quit  their  flation  to  go 
elfewhere,  when  others  of  the  fleet  have  caft  their  nets. 

Every  matter  of  a  boat  is  to  take  a  licence  yearly,  at  the  i 
fame  time  regiftering  the  name,  age,  and  abode  of  his  boat’s 
crew. 

Laftly,  every  fifherman  of  the  age  of  18  years  and  upwards, 
going  to  fea,  is  obliged  on  the  ift  day  of  Lent  every  year  to  , 
enlift  himfelf.  And,  in  places  where  there  are  eight  matter 
fifhermen,  one  is  to  be  elected  for  warden  of  their  company, 
who  is  fworn,  and  daily  infpebls  the  nets,  reporting  trcfpaffes 
againft  the  ordinances. 

The  fifhermen  on  the  river  of  the  city  and  fuburbs  of  Paris, 
are  not  a  fworn  body. 


The  regulation  of  the  waters  and  forefts  for  frefh  water 

fifhing. 

’Tis  comprized  in  the  ordinance  of  1669,  and  contains  26 
articles,  the  moft  effential  of  which  we  fhall  infert  here. 

1.  None  except  mailer  fifhermen  may  fifh  in  navigable  ri¬ 
vers,  on  pain  of  50  livres  fine,  forfeiture  of  the  fifh,  nets, 
and  other  utenfils,  for  the  firft  offence,  100  livres  fine  for  the 
fecond,  with  a  like  fine,  and  fevere  punifhment. 

2.  None  may  be  received  mailer  under  20  years  of  age. 

3.  The  mafter  fifhermen  of  every  city  or  port,  if  they  are 
eight  or  more,  are  to  ele£l  yearly  a  mafter  of  the  company, 
for  prevention  of  abufes.  If  not  in  fufficient  number,  feve¬ 
ral  mailers  of  neighbouring  places  unite  to  form  the  ele&ion. 

4.  None  may  fifh  on  Sundays  and  holidays  ;  to  prevent 
which,  every  mafter  muft  on  the  eve  of  thofe  days  carry  his 
nets  and  engines  after  fun-fet  to  the  houfe  of  the  company’s 
mafter,  whence  he  is  not  to  have  them  ’till  after  fun-rife  of 
the  day  following  the  feftivals. 

5.  None  may  fifh  at  any  feafon,  but  from  rifing  to  fetting  of 
the  fun,  except  under  bridges  and  mills. 

6.  None  may  fifh  in  fpawning  time  ;  to  wit,  in  rivers  where 
trout  abound  more  than  other  fifh,  from  the  ill  of  February 
to  the  middle  of  March  :  and  in  others  from  the  ift  of  April 
to  the  ift  of  June,  on  pain  of  20  livres  fine  and  one  month’s 
imprifonment  for  the  firft  offence,  double  fine  and  imprifon- 
ment  for  the  fecond,  and  for  the  third  of  pilloring,  whipping, 
and  banifhment  from  the  diftri£l  for  five  years.  But  falmon, 
fhad,  and  l^mprey-fifhing  are  excepted  from  this  prohibition. 

7.  Fifhermen  are  to  caft  in  again  trouts,  carp,  bremes,  that 
are  under  fix  inches  between  the  eye  and  the  tail,  and  all 
tench,  perch,  and  roach,  that  are  under  five. 

8.  All  the  fifhermen’s  gins  are  to  be  marked  with  lead,  hav¬ 
ing  the  king’s  arms,  and  round  the  name  of  the  freedom,  tbs 
ftamp  of  which  is  to  be  kept  in  the  regiftry  of  the  refpe&ive 
freedoms. 

9.  None  may  throw  into  rivers  chalk,  nux  vomica,  mummy, 
or  other  drugs,  on  pain  of  corporal  punifhment. 

10.  None  may  break  the  ice  on  ponds  and  moats,  or  carry 
flambeaux  and  other  fires  thither,  on  pain  of  punifhment  as 
for  theft. 

11.  The 
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j  jt  ’Flie  cognizance  of  the  offences  committed  by  mafler- 
filhermen  and  others  on  navigable  rivers,  (hall  belong  to  the 
officers  of  the  waters  and  forefts,  and  not  to  the  judges. 

12.  The  mailer,  &c.  of  the  waters  and  forefts,  may  infpedl 
the  veffels  of  filhermen  ;  and  if  they  find  any  filh  under  hze, 
they  are  to  make  verbal  procefs,  and  fummon  the  fifhermen 
to  anfwer  for  the  offence,  but  without  expence. 

13.  The  officers,  finding  prohibited  engines,  ate  to  burn 
them,  and  fine  thofe  on  whom  they  are  found. 

Fishers  of  whales.  Is  faid  equally  of  the  owners  of  the 
fhips  ufing  that  fifhery,  and  of  the  failors  that  mann  them. 
The  body  of  whale-filhers  in  Holland,  are  an  affociation  of 
the  principal  merchants  of  it’s  cities,  or  of  the  mailers  and 
pilots  who  go  thither  in  their  own  fhips.  They  have  noex- 
clufive  privilege,  any  being  allowed  to  go  or  fend  others  ; 
but  all,  if  they  go  in  a  fleet,  are  equally  obliged  to  fubmit  to 
the  orders  of  comtgiiffaries  deputed  by  the  allocation,  to 
which  they  mull  fwear  to  be  conformable  before  their  de¬ 
parture. 

A  general  regulation  for  the  whale-filhery  in  Holland. 

It  confifts  of  twelve  articles. 

1.  When  a  Ihip  is  ftranded,  and  the  mailer  and  company 
faved,  the  firft  Ihip  that  finds  them  mull  take  them.  On 
meeting  with  a  fecond  Ihip,  this  laft  is  to  take  half  the  crew 
faved,  unlefs  they  have  already  other  Ihipwrecked  men  on 
board,  in  which  cafe  the  divilion  is  to  be  equal  between  the 
two  (hips  ;  the  like  to  be  obferved  for  all  others  they  {hall 
meet  afterwards. 

2.  The  victuals,  brought  by  the  Ihipwrecked  men  on  board 
the  velfels  that  take  them  up,  are  to  be  confumed  by  them- 
felves,  and  divided  with  thofe  of  them  who  are  paffed  into 
other  {hips  ;  if  they  bring  none  with  them,  they  are  to  be 
maintained  out  of  charity  for  their  work. 

3.  If  a  fhip  runs  afhore  with  her  cargo,  the  mailer,  pilot,  or 
other  reprefenting  them,  may  fave  the  Ihipwrecked  effedls, 
and  treat  with  whom  they  pleafe  for  falvage  and  charge  of 
them  :  but  ’tis  free  to  the  mailers  of  other  {hips  to  take  or 
refufe  the  faid  effedls. 

4.  Any  mailer  of  a  fhip  being  where  there  is  a  {hipwreck, 
and  the  effedls  abandoned,  he  may  take  the  whole  or  part  of 
what  he  finds,  whether  it  be  rigging,  utenfils,  fat,  whales 
whilkers,  &c.  And,  on  arriving  at  the  port  of  Holland 
whence  he  failed,  he  is  to  deliver  one  moiety  to  the  owners 
free  of  freight,  and  all  other  charges  whatever. 

5.  If  a  Ihip  ftranded  be  left  by  her  crew,  they  have  no  right 
to  any  of  the  effe£ls  faved. 

6.  But  when  the  fhip’s  crew  are  prefent  and  aiding  in  fav- 
ing  the  effe&s,  they  are  intitled  to  one  fourth  part ;  to  wit, 
their  wages  agreed  for,  if  hired  by  the  month  :  and  thofe 
that  are  otherwife  hired,  at  the  rate  of  20  florins.  If  the 
fourth  part  of  the  effects  faved  doth  not  fuffice  to  pay  this, 
both  are  to  lofe  their  proportion  j  if  any  overplus,  it  goes  to 
thefe  armateurs. 

7.  The  mailer  of  a  {hip,  faving  Ihipwrecked  effects,  partakes 
with  thofe  of  his  crew  who  are  hired  differently  than  by  the 
month,  but  thofe  of  the  crew  who  are  hired  by  the  month  do 
not  {hare. 

'  8.  Goods  and  effe£ls  faved,  being  loaded  in  fome  other  veffel, 
are  fubjedt  to  lofs  and  damage,  as  the  proper  effedls  of  the 
veffel. 

9.  He  who  has  killed  a  fifli  in  the  ice  but  can’t  get  it  along- 
fide,  remains  owner  as  long  as  fome  of  his  men  watch  it ; 
but  if  left,  the  next  mailer  that  comes  may  take  it,  though 
the  fifh  be  faftened  to  a  piece  of  ice. 

10.  If  any  one  taking  a  filh  be  near  the  {hore,  he  may  fallen 
it  to  an  anchor,  and  there  leave  it  with  a  mark  or  buoy,  and 
it  {hall  belong  to  him  alone. 

ir.  If  in  going  to,  or  returning  from,  the  filhery  in  a  fleet, 
any  one  be  wounded  or  maimed  in  a  defence  againft  ene¬ 
mies,  the  commiffioners  of  the  filhery  are  to  procure  him 
reafonable  recompence,  to  which  all  the  fleet  mull  contribute. 
12.  Any  cafe  happening,  not  mentioned  in  the  regulation,  is 
to  be  determined  by  arbitration. 

Befide  this  general  regulation,  which  all  muft  fwear  to  ob- 
ferve  before  their  departure,  there’s  another  relating  to  each 
particular  crew,  which  all  the  officers  and  failors  are  likewife 
fworn  to  obferve  in  prefence  of  one  of  the  commiffioners,  who 
comes  on  board  every  Ihip  for  that  purpofe.  T.  he  contrail  is 
is  in  the  following  terms. 

A  charter-party  between  the  captains,  whale-filhers,  and 

their  crews. 

We  the  officers  and  failors  are  hired  with  capt.  N.  N. - 

commander  of  the  Ihip - to  go  this  year - to 

the  whale-filhery,  at  a  price  agreed  on  between  us,  pro- 
mifing  to  obey  the  faid  captain  in  all  things  both  at  fea  and 
on  {hore,  and  to  him  who  {hall  fucceed  him  in  cafe  of  death. 
Firft,  We  promife  to  attend  morning  and  evening  at  prayers, 
with  devotion  and  modefty,  on  pain  of  fuch  fine  as  the  cap¬ 
tain  fhall  think  fit. 

2.  We  promife  not  to  get  drunk,  quarrel,  or  mutiny,  nor 

VOL.  I. 
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to  Call  any  thing  at  another,  nor  to  ftrike,  or  draw  a  knife, 
on  pain  of  lofing  half  the  wages. 

3.  If  any  one,  having  a  quarrel,  comes  to  blows,  and  wounds 
another,  he  {hall  lofe  his  wages,  and  {hall  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  magiftrate,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  cafe. 

4.  None  of  the  crew  may  lay  wagers  on  the  fuccels  of  their 
fifhing. 

5.  If  the  captain  think  fit  to  fifh  in  company  with  fome  other, 
the  crew  are  to  affill  him  with  whom  he  affociates,  as  if  he 
were  their  own  captain,  on  pain  of  25  florins. 

6.  The  crew  are  to  be  content  with  the  vidluals  d illributed 
to  them  by  the  captain’s  order,  on  the  fame  penalty. 

7.  If  by  the  length  of  the  voyage,  or  taking  on  board  Ihip¬ 
wrecked  men,  provifions  run  Ihort,  they  are  to  be  content 
with  the  allowance  ordered  by  the  captain,  on  the  fame 
penalty. 

8.  Promifing  likewife  not  to  kindle  fire,  candle,  or  match, 
by  day  or  night,  without  leave  of  the  captain,  on  the  fame 
penalty. 

9.  The  captain  On  his  part  promifeth,  that  if  any  one  be 
wounded  and  maimed  in  defending  the  Ihip,  he  fhall  have  re¬ 
compence  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  or  by  ac¬ 
commodation  to  the  content  of  the  parties. 

10.  Any  of  the  crew  giving  ufeful  notice  of  evil  or  prejudice 
intended  the  fhip  or  goods,  fhall  receive  good  recompence. 

11.  Cafes  not  fpecified  in  this  charter-party  fhall  be  deter¬ 
mined  according  to  the  ufage  and  cuftoms  of  the  fea. 

Made  on  board  the  Ihip,  &c. 

After  this  is  read,  the  commiffioner  and  captain,  fitting  in  the 
cabbin,  call  in  the  crew  to  receive  the  ufual  gratification,  and 
an  affurance  of  another  fum  at  their  return,  according  as  the 
filhery  proves. 

The  captain  receives  for  his  gratification  from  100  to  150 
florins,  even  more  according  to  his  ikill  and  reputation,  be- 
fides  fo  much  on  the  quantity  of  fat  produced,  according  to 
the  agreement  made  with  thofe  who  fit  out  the  vellels. 

The  pilot  receives  from  40  to  60  florins ;  and,  on  return, 
what  is  agreed  on,  in  proportion  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  voyage. 
Every  harpooner  from  40  to  50  florins  and  fo  much  as 
agreed  on  in  proportion  to  the  fuccefs. 

Every  cutter  of  the  fat,  who  are  commonly  harpooners  alfo, 
receive  on  return  home  5  florins  for  every  whale,  befide  their 
proportion  as  harpooners. 

The  carpenter,  who  is  by  the  month,  has  36  florins. 

The  furgeon  28  florins. 

The  mate  26  florins. 

The  fteward,  who  hath  charge  of  the  provifions,  26  florins. 
Every  experienced  failor,  from  18  to  20  florins. 

Every  lefs  experienced  failor,  from  12  to  13  florins. 

The  fame  is  to  be  underftood  of  thofe  who  go  by  the  month. 
Thofe  who  mann  the  boats,  have,  befide  their  wages,  2  or  3 
florins  for  every  whale  they  take.  Sometimes  they  have 
granted  them  in  proportion  to  the  fat,  and  from  16  to  20 
florins  gratification,  but  then  they  are  by  the  month. 

The  failor  who  has  the  care  of  the  line  in  the  boat,  receives, 
befides  his  wages,  30  or  4°  s*  t^e  whale. 

Laftly,  failors  who  do  not  go  by  the  month,  receive  for  their 
gratification  from  9  to  15  florins,  and  at  their  return  for  every 
whale  15  or  16  florins. 

’Tis  but  fince  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  that  the  Dutch 
have  ferioully  applied  themfelves  to  the  whale-filhery  ;  but 
with  fuch  great  fuccefs,  that  his  at  prefent  one  of  the  chief 
branches  of  their  commerce. 

They  attempted  at  firft  to  make  their  fettlements  in  Green¬ 
land,  but  not  fucceeding,  they  fixed  their  filhery  on  the  coaft: 
of  Spitlberg,  which  extends  north  and  fouth  from  76  degrees 
40  minutes,  to  80  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  from  eall 
to  weft  about  89  leagues. 

’Tis  on  the  weft  coaft  of  this  country,  within  a  compafs  ol 
about  60  leagues,  that  they  fifli  ;  the  eall  coaft  not  being  fo 
proper,  by  reafon  ’tis  almoft  always  full  of  ice. 

The  rendezvous  for  the  departure  of  their  fleet,  though  not 
fixed,  is  commonly  the  bay  of  Kokbay,  in  which  is  Klok- 

rinier.  #  . 

Private  adventurers  fending  a  fhip  in  the  fleet,  having  ap¬ 
pointed  an  able  commander,  have  both  examined  and  m- 
fpedled  by  the  commiffaries  of  the  cities  that  compofe  the 
body  of  whale-filhers,  and  have  charge  of  that  navigation. 
When  the  fleet  is  ready  for  failing  from  the  Texel,  coalting 
pilots  are  put  on  board  every  veffel  by  the  commiffioners,  to 
conduct  them  over  the  banks. 

The  fleet  ufually  takes  it’s  courfe  by  the  ifles  of  Iceland  j  af¬ 
ter  which,  leaving  them  on  the  eall,  they  Hand  away  north 
into  74  and  75  degrees  of  latitude,  where  they  begin  to 
meet  with  ice,  and  to  fee  whales,  fo  that  moll  of  the  veffels 
lie  to  here  to  filh.  But  as  the  whales  are  both  larger  and 
fatter  further  north,  fome  captains  will  venture  as  far  as  80 
and  82  degrees. 

We  fhall  here  add  fome  particulars,  concerning  the  cargo 
of  a  Dutch  fhip,  and  the  Hate  of  the  produce  of  this  filhery 
in  1697,  the  moll  confiderable  of  any  made  in  60  years  and 
upwards. 

A  veffel 
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A  vefTel  of  300,  or  320  tons,  has  fix  boats,  with  fix  har- 
pooners  to  each,  and  five  failors  to  row,  with  whom  one  of 
the  harpooncrs  rows  in  the  bow,  and  another  in  the  ftern, 
thefe  boats  having  no  rudder.  Every  boat  muft  have  feven 
lines,  of  three  inches  circumference,  five  in  the  ftern,  and 
two  in  the  bow,  in  readinefs  for  ufe.  The  five  make  to¬ 
gether  600  fathoms,  which  added  to  the  other  two,  the 
whole  length  is  880  fathoms.  If  the  whale  plunges  further, 
or  runs  under  the  ice,  they  muft  cut  to  fave  themfelves. 

Each  boat  has  two  chefts,  to  lay  their  harpoons,  lances,  knives, 
and  other  implements  in. 

When  a  fifh  is  ftruck  and  taken,  they  cut  ofF  the  tail  and 
fins,  and,  lafhing  a  long  rope  in  the  place  where  the  tail  was, 
haul  it  to  the  fhip. 

As  long  as  they  fee  whales,  they  lofe  no  time  in  cutting  up 
what  they  have  taken,  but  keep  fifning  for  others  ;  when  they 
fee  no  more,  or  have  taken  enough,  they  begin  with  taking 
off  the  fat  and  whifkers,  in  the  following  manner  : 

1  he  whale  being  lafhed  alongfide,  they  lay  it  on  one  fide, 
and  put  two  ropes,  one  at  the  head,  and  the  other  in  the 
place  of  the  tail,  to  keep  thofe  extremities  above  water.  On 
the  off  fide  of  the  whale  are  two  boats,  to  receive  the  pieces 
of  fat,  utenfils,  and  men,  that  may  fall  into  the  water  on 
that  fide.  Thefe  precautions  being  taken,  three  or  four  men, 
with  irons  at  their  feet,  to  prevent  flipping,  get  on  the  whale, 
and  begin  to  cutout  pieces  of  about  three  feet  thick,  and  eight 
long,  which  are  hauled  up  at  the  capftane,  or  windlafs.  When 
the  fat  is  all  got  off,  they  cut  ofF  the  whifkers  of  the  upper 
jaw  with  an  ax.  Before  they  cut,  they  are  all  lafhed,  to  keep 
them  firm,  which  alfo  facilitates  the  cutting,  and  prevents 
their  falling  into  the  lea.  When  on  board,  five  or  fix  of  them 
are  bundled  together,  and  properly  flowed.  After  all  is  got 
off,  they  turn  the  carcafs  adrift,  which  is  good  food  to  the 
bears,  who  are  very  fond  of  it. 

As  the  great  pieces  are  hoifted  in,  they  are  cut  into  fmaller 
by  them  on  board,  and  the  lean,  if  any,  taken  off,  and 
thrown  into  the  hold,  ’till  they  have  leifure,  and  all  is  got  on 
board,  when  they  flow  them  in  the  cafks  very  clofe. 

When  all  is  flowed,  and  the  decks  cleaned  and  fanded,  the 
captain  prepares  for  failing  for  Holland,  if  in  time  of  peace  j 
but  if  the  United  Provinces  are  engaged  in  war,  they  have 
private  orders  to  meet  at  a  certain  place  of  rendezvous,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  commiffioners,  where  they  find  convoy  ready 
to  join  them.  3  3 

The  cargo  of  a  Dutch  vefTel  going  to  the  whale-fifhery. 

They  are  commonly  from  2  to  300  tons  burden,  carrying  from 
36  to  42  hands. 

They  are  freighted  at  the  rate  of  2750  florins,  if  250  tons, 
and  in  proportion,  if  of  more  or  lefs  burden.  Every  fhip  has 
3,  4>  or  6  boats,  according  to  it’s  bulk.  The  boats  have 
tarpaulins  to  cover  them,  in  cafe  of  rain  ;  they  have  compaf- 
fes,  in  cafe  of  thick  weather,  and  10  horns  to  blow  with  j 
20  or  30  little  iron  hammers  to  break  the  ice  with  ;  50  oars  • 

65  lances,  to  attack  the  whale  with  when  ftruck. 

70  or  80  harpoons. 

8  leffer  ones  of  iron,  and  longer  ones  of  wood. 

6  knives,  to  cut  the  tail  and  whifkers. 

24  lances  for  the  fea-calves. 

12  knives  to  cut  the  fat  from  the  whale. 

6  great  knives,  for  the  failors  to  defend  themfelves  from  the 
bears  with  when  they  go  on  fhorc,  or  to  kill  the  fea-calves. 

18  knives  to  cut  the  fat  with  on  board. 

12  little  gaffes,  with  handles. 

.  12  other  larger  ones,  which  the  Dutch  call  malemokahaak. 

8  chopping-knives. 

12  lefler  knives  for  the  boats. 

2  large  wooden  mallets. 

6  chandeliers,  to  lay  the  boat’s  maft  on. 

12  grapples,  to  hang  the  fat  on. 

4  axes,  to  cut  oft  the  whifkers,  and  feparate  them  from  the 
jaw,  by  ftriking  on  the  head  of  the  ax. 

24  axes  to  cut  the  ice  with. 

6  pair  of  cramp-irons  for  the  carver’s  fhoes. 

6  peculiar  ancres,  or  fort  of  inftruments,  ufed  to  hold  the 
whifkers  when  cut. 

2  crows,  to  put  in  the  whale’s  noftrils,  to  keep  the  head  above 
water. 

12  axes,  to  adjuft  and  cut  the  whifkers. 

18  hand-hooks,  to  take  the  pieces  of  fat  with. 

€0  lines  for  the  harpoons. 

2  chefts  to  flow  the  fifhing  utenfils  in. 

2  chefts  in  each  boat  for  the  fame  utenfils; 

3  carpenter’s  fheers,  to  cut  the  whifkers. 

6  boat  anchors  with  their  painters. 

6  iron  wedges,  to  fplit  the  whalebone  and  the  ice,  See. 

The  produce  of  a  whale-fifhery. 

C.h,ufeuto  [f™ce  in  ^at  of  the  Dutch  in  1697  ;  we  fhall 

year  amonVft  °  1  ,  natl0?s’ that  went  t0  Spiffing  the  fame 

thl  ™  TW  WC  ?nd  n°  French  ^'Ps,  by Won  of 

nation  of  whffh  ^  7T'  lS9  4*’  of  different 
nations,  of  which  the  Dutch  muftered  121  :  the  fleet  fetfail 

The  Hambu,ghmhL;7,  out 


F  I  S 

of  51,  the  reft  being  loft.  The  Swedes  had  ?,  the  Danes  4 
the  Biemeners  12,  thofe  of  Embden  2,  and  the  Lubeckers  1 
The  whales  taken  amounted  to  1968  ;  viz.  1255  by  theDutch' 
449  i  by  the  Hamburghers,  the  Swedes  113,  the  Danes  <2’ 
the  Bremeners  96,  and  thofe  of  Embden  2.  ^  ’ 

The  Dutch  had  4 1,344  quarteaux  of  fat,  Hamburgh  16,4 u 
Sweden  540,  the  Danes  1710,  Bremen  3790,  and  Emb* 
den  68. 

Of  the  laws  of  England  with  regard  to  fifheries. 

*  If  the  fait  defigned  for  the  curing  of  any  fifh  for  exporta¬ 
tion,  or  of  herrings  for  home  confumption,  is,  upon  landing 
and  after  weighing  in  the  prefence  of  a  proper  officer,  defired’ 
to  be  accordingly  fecured  in  proper  cellars  or  warehoufes,  un¬ 
der  the  joint  lock  and  key  of  the  proprietor  and  the  faid  ofl 
ficer,  there  to  remain  during  the  feveral  intervals  of  the  re* 
fpeeftive  fifhing-feafons  ;  though  fuch  fait  is  exempted  from 
the  new  duty,  and  the  additional  import  of  5  s.  the  wey,  yet 
after  the  landing  and  weighing,  an  entry  of  the  exaft  quan¬ 
tity  lodged  muft  be  made  by  the  proprietor  or  his  agent  and 
an  account  taken  by  the  officer:  and  the  faid  new  duty,  and 
additional  import,  muft  be  particularly  expreffed  on  the  bills 
and  warrant,  and  charged  in  the  feveral  books,  as  if  the 
money  had  been  adfually  received. 

*  5  Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  1.  8  Geo.  I.  cap.  4.  c.  ,  -  I0 

8  Geo.  I  cap.  16.  §.  1,  2.  3,  6.  3  Geo  If.  cap.’  20.' 

And  as  at  the  beginning  of  each  fifhing-feafon,  the  fait  is 
to  be  re-delivered  to  the  fifh-curers,  or  their  agents,  upon  their 
oaths  to  the  quantity,  and  that  it  is  intended  to  be  only  fo 
ufed,  they  are  to  be  refpetftively  charged  witli  it  by  the  col¬ 
lector  and  comptroller,  as  well  as  by  the  proper  officer  taking 
charge  of  the  cellars.-  And  %  the  faid  oath  to  be  taken  by 
the  proprietor,  or  his  agent,  before  the  officer’s  lock  is  taken 
off,  muft  be  as  follows  : 

J  5  Geo.  I.  c.  18.  §.  1.  8  Geo.  I.  cap.  4.  §.  j.  $  qso  j. 

cap.  16.  §.  1. 

Edmund  Trot,  curer  of  fifh  [or  his  agent]  maketh  oath 

That  he  hath  lodged  in  his  cellars,  at - ,  four  thou* 

fand  bufhels  of  foreign  fait,  which  is  all  intended  to  be  ufed 
for  the  curing  of  fifh  for  exportation  only  j  and  that  no  part 
Ihall,  by  his  order,  confent,  or  connivance,  direCBy  or  in¬ 
directly,  be  fold,  given  away,  or  any  ways  delivered,  but  for 
the  purpofe  aforefaid,  except  fo  much  as  fhall  be  ufed  for 
curing  fuch  herrings  as  fhall  be  entered  for  home-confumption 
and  be  charged  with  the  duty  thereon. 


Signed- 


-Edmund  Trot. 


Jurat’  io°  die  Februarii,  co¬ 
ram  me  A.  B.  Collector. 


Whereupon  the  fait  muft  be  delivered  to  the  proprietor,  or 
his  agent,  and  the  oath  regularly  filed,  and  preierved  in  the 
office. 

f  And  the  proper  officer  is,  during  the  fifhing-feafon,  fre¬ 
quently  to  vifit  the  cellars  and  warehoufes  of  fifh-curers,  to 
view  and  infpeCt  them,  and  to  gauge  the  fait,  if  neceffary, 
for  difeovery  of  any  frauds. 

+  1  Ann.  cap.  21.  §.  2.  5  Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  §.  6, 

||  And,  as  foon  as  each  fifhing-feafon  is  over,  the  officer  who 
had  care  of  the  cellared  fait  is  to  take  account  of  what  re¬ 
mains  in  the  hands  of  the  fifh-curers  refpeCtively  ;  which,  be¬ 
ing  weighed,  muft  be  locked  up  in  the  joint  cuftody  of  the 
faid  officer  and  the  proprietor,  or  his  agent,  who  are,  as  foon 
as  poffible,  to  deliver  an  account  in  writing  of  the  quantity 
of  foreign  fait  received,  of  the  fifh  exported,  or  entered,  or 
red  or  white- herrings  delivered  for  home-confumption,  and 
the  duties  paid,  on  which  the  fait  has  been  ufed,  with  cer¬ 
tificates  by  the  proper  officers  where  the  fifh  were  exported, 
verifying  the  account,  to  be  affirmed  alfo  by  the  oath  of  the 

Pf°fimet0r’  °r  h'S  agent’  the  Pa!t  :  that  the  quantity 

of  fifh  cured,  and  fait  ufed,  and  remaining,  may  appear  on 
oath  :**  which  account  muft  be  made  up  within  three  months 
at  fartheft  after  Lady-day  yearly,  as  follows  ;  viz. 

||  5  Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  §.  1.  8  Geo.  I.  cap. 4.  §.  3.  8  Geo.  I. 

^  3-  3  Geo.  IT.  cap.  20.  §.  io. 

8  Geo.  I.  cap.  4.  §.  6. 

Port  of  Southampton.  No.  I. 

Edmund  Trot,  curer  of  fifh  at 


.  -  —  - - ,  his  account  of 

the  foreign  fait  received  into  his  cuftody,  and  of  the  quan¬ 
tities  of  fifh  exported,  or  entered  and  fbipped  to  be  ex¬ 
ported,  on  which  the  faid  foreign  fait,  taken  away  after 
its  delivery  into  his  foie  cuftody,  has  been  ufed  or  con- 
fumed,  from  the  25th  day  of  March,  1730,  to  the  25th 
day  of  March,  1731. 


Debtor. 


F  I  S 


F  I  S 


Debtor. 


For  fait, 
at  84  lb. 
to  the 
bufhel. 


Foreign  fait  delivered  into  his  foie  cuftody,  viz. 

Foreign  fait  remaining  in  cellars  at  the  end  oflaft 
feafon,  viz. 

Clean 

Returned 

Foreign  fait  imported  fince  - 

Foreign  fait  brought  coallwife,  viz. 

From  George  Dale  of  Pool  ~  - 

Foreign  fait  received  from  other  curers  within  this 
port,  viz. 

From  Francis  Dines.  No.  2. 


buth.  lib 


189 

54 

4000 


130 


210 


454 


18 

7 


29 


57 

27 


Creditor. 


Salt  fent  coallwife,  or  delivered  to  other  curcrs,  viz. 

To  Henry  Ford  at  Weymouth  - 
To  William  Longcroft,  No.  4.  -  _ 

Ufed  or  confumed  by  him  in  curing  of  nine\ 
hundred  and  eighty  barrels  of  falmon,  three 
hundred  and. twenty  barrels  of  white  her¬ 
rings  exported,  and  of  ten  thoufand  red, 
and  twenty-five  barrels  and  fixteen  gallons! 
of  white  herrings,  cured  with  foreign  fait,) 
and  entered  for  home-confumption,  and' 
duty  paid  as  by  certificates.  The  particu¬ 
lars  of  which  are  endorfed  on  this  account, 
and  the  duty  of  the  herrings  charged  on 
the  8th  of  March,  1730,  No.  5.  -  < 

Locked  up  by  the  officer  ’till  next  feafon,  viz. 

Clean 
Returned 


For  fait. 

at  841b 

• 

to  the 

bufhel. 

bufh. 

lib. 

384 

57 

394 

7i 

3H5 


582 

107 

4584 


38 


16 

*3 

27 


Edmund  Trot  [or  his  agent]  who  ufed  the  three  thoufand,  one  hundred,  and  fifteen  bufhels,  and  thirty-eight  pounds,  of  foreign 
fait  above-mentioned,  maketh  oath,  That  the  account  above  written  is  true. 

Signed — Edmund  Trot. 

Jurat’  1 8°  die  Martii  1730,  coram  me  A.  B.  Colledlor. 

Certificates  of  the  exportation  of  the  fifh  cured  with  foreign  fait  within  mentioned. 


No. 

When 

(hipped. 

From  what 
port. 

Ship’s  name. 

Mailer’s  name. 

Whither 

bound. 

Dates  of  the 
certificates. 

Salmon. 

White 

herrings. 

1 

3  March 
15 

Southampton 

Ditto 

Henry  and  Anne 
James 

George  Crew 
Benjamin  Jones 

Leghorn 

Lifbon 

Month.  J  Day. 
March  |  8 

March  j  2 1 

Bar. 

980 

Gal. 

Bar.  |  Gal. 
320  | - 

- | - 

Port  of  Southampton. 

Thefe  are  to  certify,  That  the  falmon  and  herrings  above- 
mentioned  are  (hipped  for  exportation,  as  above  fpecified. 
Witnefs  our  hands  the  24th  day  of  March,  1730. 

A.  B.  Searcher, 

B.  C.  Affiftant- Searcher. 

Port  of  Southampton. 

Thefe  are  to  certify,  That  the  duties  for  ten  thoufand  red, 
and  twenty-five  barrels  and  fixteen  gallons  of  white  herrings, 
within-mentioned  to  be  entered  for  home-confumption,  are 
aftually  paid.  Witnefs  our  hands  this  24th  day  of  March, 
1730. 

C.  D.  Collector. 

D.  E.  Comptroller. 

*  And,  if  any  of  the  aforefaid  fait  be  delivered  to  other  fifh- 
curers,  and  be  ufed  by  them,  the  feveral  quantities  fo  delivered 
mull  be  expreffed  in  the  account ;  and  all  thofe  to  whom  it 
has  been  delivered,  are  likewife  upon  oath  to  make  another 


account  of  the  particular  quantity  ufed  by  each  in  curing 
which  account,  with  the  proper  certificates,  are  to  be  fent  t« 
the  office,  there  to  remain. 

*  5  Geo.  cap.  18.  §.  1. 

f  And,  when  any  fait,  delivered  out  to  the  proprietors  for  the 
fifhery,  is  by  them,  or  agents,  delivered  to  any  other  perfon, 
fuch  proprietor,  or  agent,  is  by  oath,  or  otherwife,  to  make 
it  appear  to  the  fatisfafiion  of  the  proper  officer,  that  fuch  fait 
was  ufed  in  curing  of  fifh. 

-f-  11  Geo. I.  cap.  30.  §.  4. 

And  the  officer  having  care  of  the  fait,  and  infpe£lion  of  the 
fifh-curers  cellars,  is,  at  Midfummer  yearly,  or  as  foon  as 
the  fifh-curers  accounts  are  made  up,  to  deliver  to  the  collec¬ 
tor  his  general  account  of  all  the  fait  received  and  delivered, 
&c.  by  each  refpe&ive  fifh-curer,  with  the  particular  accounts 
of  each  of  the  faid  curers,  under  his  infpeftion,  regularly  at- 
tefled  and  vouched  :  the  affiftant-fearcher’s  account  mull  be 
in  form  following,  viz. 


Port  of  Southampton, 

The  affiftant- fearchcr’s  annual  abftra£l  of  the  feveral  accounts  of  the  curers  of  fifh,  from  the  25  th  of  December  1 7  30,  to  the 

25th  of  December  1731. 


2 

o 


The  charge,  being  the  fait  deliverd  into 
their  foie  cuftody. 


Salt  re-  1 

Salt  im- 

Salt 

( 

mainind 

ported 

brought 

laft  fea- 

in  this 

coaft- 

(on. 

year. 

wife  in 

this 

year 

Bufh. 

O 

Bufh. 

O 

EL 

Bufh. 

j  Gall. 

1 

27 

5 

3380 

3 

18 

6 

2 

243 

2 

4000 

13° 

3 

3 

G 

3 

416 

42 

— 

4 

109 

7 

1 5° 

3 

13 

2 

396 

i 

7947 

2 

204 

3 

other cu 
rers  in 
this  port 
in  this 
year. 


Bufh. 


59 

210 

27 

394 


693 


Total. 


No. 
referr¬ 
ing  to 
the 
curers 
ac¬ 
count 


Bufh. 

O 

EL 

3486 

5 

4584 

3 

501 

4 

668 

3 

9240 

7 

Curers 
names  and 
places  of 
abode. 


3 

1 

2 

4 


G.  S.  at  D. 

E.  T  at  R 

F.  D.  at  K 
W.  L.  at  R 


The  difeharge,  being  the  fait  ufed,  &c. 


Salt  fent 

coaft- 

wife. 

Salt  de¬ 
livered 
to  other 

curers 

within 

this 

port. 

Salt 
ufed  in 
curing 
of  fifh. 

Salt  de- 
flroyed 
in  the 
prefence 
of  an 
officer. 

Salt 
wafted 
in  cel¬ 
lars. 

Silt  re¬ 
maining 
in  cel¬ 
lars  the 
25  th  of 
Decem. 
1731. 

Total. 

Bufh. 

O 

EL 

Bulh. 

O 

EL 

Bufh. 

f  0 

EL 

Bufr 

10 

EL 

Bufh. 

O 

EL 

Bufh. 

O 

Jo 

Bufh. 

O 

CO 

109 

5 

59 

7 

3152 

.3 

46 

— 

*5 

2 

109 

4 

3486 

5 

3-H 

6 

394 

7 

3115 

4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

689 

2 

4584 

3 

48 

3 

210 

6 

141 

2 

IC 

— 

3 

5 

?7 

4 

501 

4 

30 

— 

27 

5 

579 

3 

- — . 

— 

7 

3 

24 

— 

668 

3 

572 

6 

693 

1 

6988 

J 

5C 

— 

26 

2 

910 

2 

9240 

7 

And  of  the  faltfecured  in  cellars  for  the  fifhery,  and  re-delivered  as  aforefaid,  the  cflledtor  is  alfo,  at  Chriftmas  yearly,  to  (late 
a  feparate  account  in  the  following  form,  viz. 


Port 


F  I  S 


F  I  S 


Poft  of  Southampton. 

The  collector’s  annual  account-current  of  fait  imported  for  the  fifhery,  from  the '25th  of  December  1730,  to  the  25th  of 

December  1731. 


In  what 
officer’s 
Nation. 


A.  B. 

B.  C. 
C  D. 
D.E. 


Charge. 


No. 
referr¬ 
ing  to 


Curers 
names  and 
places  of 


Salt  re-  1 

maining 
in  cel¬ 
lars  the 
25th  of 
Decern . 
1730. 

Salt  im¬ 
ported 
in  the 
time  of 
this  ac¬ 
count. 

Salt 

brought 

from 

other 

ports. 

Salt  re¬ 
ceived 
from  0- 
ther  cu¬ 
rers  of 
fifh  in 
this  port 

Total. 

curers 

ac¬ 

count 

Salt  fent 
to  other 
'ports. 

Salt  de¬ 
livered 
to  other 
curers 
within 
this 
port. 

Salt  de- 
ftroyed 
in  the 
prefence 
of  an 
officer. 

Salt 

wafted. 

Salt 
ufed  in 
curing 
of  fifh. 

Salt  re¬ 
maining 
in  cel¬ 
lars  the 
25th  of 
Decern. 
1731. 

Bufh. 

O 

P_ 

Bufh. 

C 

Bufh. 

O 

Bulh. 

O 

Bufh. 

O 

M- 

Bufh. 

O 

EL 

Bufh. 

O 

EL 

Bufh. 

O 

EL 

Bufh. 

O 

EL 

Buffi- 

O 

EL 

Buffi. 

O 

EL 

27 

5 

3380 

3 

18 

6 

59 

7 

3486 

5 

3 

G.  S.  at  D. 

109 

5 

59 

7 

40 

_ _ 

B 

2 

3  IC2 

3 

4 

109 

689 

87 

24 

A 

243 

2 

400a 

— 

>3° 

3 

210 

6 

4584 

3 

1 

E.  T.  at  K. 

384 

6 

394 

7 

— 

3 1 1  c 

1 

2 

*5 

3 

416 

4 

42 

— 

27 

5 

501 

4 

2 

E.  D.  at  K. 

48 

3 

210 

6 
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3 

5 

3 
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2 
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7 
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i3 

2 
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7 
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3 
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30 

— 

27 

5 

— 
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7 
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3 
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1 
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2 
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3 
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7 
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6 
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1 

5C 

— 

26 

A 
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4 

910 

2 
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Fifh  of  Britifh  taking  and  curing. 

As  they  may  be  exported  duty  free,  proof  mud  be  made 
°n  the  bill  of  entry  that  they  are  fo  taken  ;  fand,  as  upon 
the  exportation  of  fuch  as  are  well  cured  and  merchantable, 
the  exporter  is  intitled  to  an  allowance  or  premium,  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  new  duty  on  fait,  &c.  therefore,  as  a  foun¬ 
dation  for  granting  a  debenture  in  order  to  obtain  the  fame, 
proof  muft  be  likewife  made  on  the  bill  of  entry,  that  they 
are  duly  intitled  thereto,  as  in  the  following  example  : 

*  z  Car.  II.  cap.  4.  §.  6.  8  Geo.  I.  cap.  15.  §.  8. 

f  1  Ann.  cap.  21.  §.  16.  5  Ann.  cap  29.  §.  6.  5  Geo.  J. 

cap.  18.  §.  6.  3  Geo.  II.  cap.  20.  §.  8,  9. 

27th  of  February  1 730. - No.  33. 

In  the  Diligence  of  Briftol,  Henry  Hopkins  mafter,  for  the 
Streights. 

Thomas  Fielding. 

Sixty-eight  barrel  of  Salmon,  of  Britifh  taking  and  curing. 
Thomas  Fielding  maketh  oath.  That  the  fixty-eight  barrels 
of  falmon  above-mentioned,  which  are  now  to  be  exported 
in  the  Diligence  of  Briftol,  Henry  Hopkins  mafter,  for  the 
Streights,  are  cf  Britifh  taking,  and  that  all  and  every  part 
thereof  are  well  cured  and  merchantable. 

Thomas  Fielding. 

Jurat’  270  die  Febr.  1730, 
coram  me  A.  B.  Collector. 

And,  before  any  cod-fifh,  ling,  or  hake,  may  be  (hipped  for 
exportation,  the  fearcher  muft  cut  out  part  of  the  tail  of  every 
fuch  fifh  with  a  punch  j  and  alfo,  before  the  (hipping  of  pil¬ 
chards,  fcads,  herrings,  falmon,  and  dried  red  fprats,  he 
muft  mark  or  brand  every  cafk  with  the  letters  E.  A.  on  the 
middie  of  two  feveral  fide  ftaves,  to  denote  the  exportation  ; 
having  firft  carefully  gauged  the  fame,  and  examined  whe¬ 
ther  they  be  well  cured,  merchantable,  and  full  packed. 
And  then  they  may  be  (hipped  off  only  at  a  lawful  key,  un- 
lefs  otherwife  permitted  by  fpecial  fufferance  and  leave,  firft 
had  from  the  principal  officers  of  the  port. 

Whilft  the  fifh  are  (hipping,  the  fearcher,  or  affiftant-fearcher, 
aie  to  enter,  in  a  particular  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpofe, 
the  number  of  hogfheads  of  pilchards,  and  barrels  of  fal¬ 
mon,  herrings,  and  fprats,  and  the  number  and  weight  of 
cod-fifh,  lmg,  and  hake,  expreffing,  in  proper  and  dlftinft 
columns,  their  different  fizes  and  fpecies,  with  the  day  of  the 
months  on  which  they  were  (hipped,  the  names  of  the  ex¬ 
porters,  mafter,  (hip,  and  port,  for  which  they  are  entered. 
And,  where  pilchards  and  herrings  are  taken  and  cured,  the 
officer  appointed  for  that  purpofe  muft  infpeft  the  quantity, 
quality,  and  fize  of  fuch  fifh,  when  they  come  to  be  barrel¬ 
led,  to  prevent  the  ill  and  under  packing  of  them,  and  to  fee 
that  no  bad  or  unmerchantable  fifh  be  barrelled  up. 
f  ifh,  taken  or  imported  by  ftrangers,  may  not  be  dried  within 
Great- Britain  to  be  fold,  upon  forfeiture,  or  the  value,  to  any 
perfon  that  will  feize  the  fifh,  or  fuefor  the  value  ;  to  be  ap- 
pue  to  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  the  port,  &c.  13  Eliz. 

dr'ifedh  nr  hi2,  ^  pi!chards>  falmon>  or  ling,  frefh,  faked, 
cole  fifh  o-°n  ’  mackarel>  whiting,  haddock,  fprats, 

cthe'r  ffir’r  S f  J0"2*8’  an*  f°rt  °f  flat  *"d 
En  aland  5  u0t  be  imported  int0»  or  fold  in 

foreigners  or  on-  ^enftaken  bought  of,  or  received  from 

Eers  mhabidna  rhk  l- S  ftiP  (except  Proteftant  ftran- 
g  inhabiting  this  kingdom)  upon  forfeiture  thereof,  and  the 


(hip  and  tackle,  and  alfo  100 1.  by  every  offender  herein,  ic 
Car-  IT-  ^p.  7-  §•  J 6.  18  Car.  II.  cap.  2.  §.  2.  10  and 

11  Will.  III.  cap.  24.  §.13.  1  Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  §.  1.  9 

Geo.  II.  cap.  33.  §.  1.  s  * 

Except  eels,  itock-fifh,  anchovies,  fturgeon,  botarso,  and 
cavear.  32  Car.  II.  cap.  2.  §.  7.  10  and  11  Will.  III.  cap. 
24-  §•  r3»  r4*  1  Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  §.  3. 

Lobfters  or  turbets,  which  may  be  imported  in  any  (hip,  and 
by  any  perfon,  whether  of  Britifh  or  foreign  catching.  1 
Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  §.  10. 

Mafters  of  fmacks,  hoys,  &c.  bringinginfifh  of  foreign  taking, 
&c.  are  to  forfeit  50 1.  1  Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  §.  2.  q  Geo  II 
caP-  33-  §•  I- 

But  profecution  muft  be  commenced  within  twelve  months 
after  the^  offence  be  committed.  1  Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  fo  q. 
9  Geo.  II.  cap.  33.  §.  2. 

The  forfeitures  above  may  be  recovered  by  any  informer  in 
any  cf  the  courts  of  Weftminfter-Hall,  and  diftributed,  one 
moiety  to  the  informer,  and  the  other  to  the  poor  of  the  pa- 
nlh  where  the  offence  is  committed.  9  Geo.  II.  cap.  33.  fo  1. 
Herrings  pilchards,  fcads,  cod-fi(h,  ling,  hake,  falmon,  or 
dried  red  fprats,  by  whomfoever  caught  or  cured,  may  not  be 
imported,  unlefs  oath  be  made  before  the  falt-officer,  by  the 
owner  of  the  fifh,  or  mafter  of  the  veffel,  that  all  the  fait 
wherewith  they  were  cured  was  taken  on  board  in  Great- 
Britam,  mentioning  the  time  and  place,  and  that  no  draw¬ 
back  was,  or  is  intended  to  be  obtained  for  the  fame  ;  upon 


1  Ann,  cap.  21.  §.  14. 


forfeiture,  and  double  the  value. 

2  and  3  Ann.  cap.  14.  §.  13. 

Herrings,  white  or  red,  to  be  packed  in  lawful  barrels,  juftly 
and  exa&ly  laid  by  (worn  packers,  who  are  to  brand  the  calk 
with  a  mark,  denoting  the  gauge,  quantity,  quality,  and  con¬ 
dition  of  the  herrings,  and  the  place  where  packed.  Magi- 
ftrates,  neglecting  to  appoint  and  fwear  fuch  packers  yearly, 
forfeit  100  1.  15  Car.  II.  cap.  16.  §.  1.  5  Ann.  cap.  8.  §.  8. 
Herring-barrels  to  contain  32  gallons.  13  Eliz.  cap.  11.  §.  5. 
Salmon-barrels  to  contain  42  gallons.  22  Edw.  IV.  cap.  2. 
§.  1.  5  Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  §.  15. 

Herring  and  falmon  exported  in  barrels  of  any  other  fize  (ex¬ 
cept  half- barrels)  not  intitled  to  the  bounty.  5  Geo.  I.  cap.  18. 
§•  x5j  16. 

Pilchards  exported,  the  words  feyn  or  drift  muft  be  burned 
with  an  iron,  in  fome  vifible  part  of  the  cafk,  or  hogfhead. 
With  the  number  and  firname  of  the  owner,  and  the  number 
of  pilchards  contained  in  each,  upon  forfeiture  of  double  the 
value  of  the  fifh.  1  Ann.  cap.  21.  §  31. 

ilchards,  fcads,  cod-fifh,  ling,  hake,  red  or  white  herrings, 
exported  from  Great-Britain,  the  exporter  to  make  oath  be- 
ore  the  principal  officers  of  the  port,  that  they  were  Britifh 
ta  en,  and  really  exported  for  parts  beyond  feas,  and  not  re- 
Janded’  0r  tended  to  be  re-landed  in  Great-Britain. 

e  lajt-officer  is  to  pay  the  debenture  within  30  days  after 
eman  ,  or,  if  he  has  not  fufficient  money  in  his  hands,  to 
give  a  certificate  thereof  gratis,  and  without  delay,  upon  pe- 
na  ty  o  the  forfeiture  of  double  the  fum  to  the  party  grieved  ; 
an  ,  upon  fuch  certificate,  the  commiffioners  of  excife  upon 
lait  are  chargeable  with  the  payment. 

ut,  if  exported  from  Scotland,  to  be  paid  by  the  commif- 
iioners  of  excife  or  cuftoms  there,  at  the  option  of  the  mer-\ 
chant. _  5  Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  §.  6. 

Laws  in  force  in  either  kingdom,  for  preventing  frauds  in 
curing  and  packing  of  fifh,  extended  to  Scotland.  5  Ann. 
cap.  8.  §.  1. 

Cod-fifh,  ling,  or  hake,  before  laid  on  board  for  exportation, 
part  of  the  tails  to  be  cut  off;  and  pilchards,  fcads,  herrings, 

falmon, 


And  on  the  back  muft  be  another  (late,  not  only  of  the  quantities  of  fait,  but  of  the  duties  : 

The  debtor  fide  to  contain— The  total  amount  of  all  fait  imported  for  the  fifhery  in  that  year  ;  as  alfo  the  duty  for  anv  for  * 
fait  belonging  to  fifh-curers,  brought  into  the  diftridfs  of  that  colle&ion,  from  any  other  port  or  colle&ion  *  ^  ei^° 

The  creditor  fide  to  contain — The  fait  ufed  in  curing  of  fifh,  or  delivered  to  the  charge  of  other  colle&ors 
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falmon,  or  fprats,  the  barrels  or  calks  to  be  marked  by  the 
falt-officer.  x  Ann.  cap.  21.  §.  16.  5  Ann.  cap.  29.  §.  6. 

5  Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  §.  6. 

Such  fifh,  after  exportation,  fraudulently  relanded  or  reim¬ 
ported,  are  forfeited,  and  double  the  value.  I  Ann.  cap.  21. 
17.  5  Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  §.  6. 

After  fuch  fifh  are  put  on  board  any  boat,  barge,  Sic.  in  order 
to  be  exported  to  foreign  parts,  they  may  not  be  taken  out, 
unlefs  to  be  put  into  the  (hip  wherein  they  are  to  be  exported ; 
nor  landed  in  Great- Britain,  except  in  the  prefence  of  a  falt- 
officer,  upon  forfeiture  of  boat,  & c.  goods,  and  20I.  by  every 
perfon  concerned,  or  fix  months  imprifonment.  5  Geo.  I. 
cap.  18.  §.  2,  3. 

The  former  allowance  or  bounty  on  exportation,  granted  by 
5  and  6  W.  and  M.  cap.  7.  7  and  8  Will.  IU.  cap.  31.8  and 
9  Will.  Ilf.  cap.  20.  9  and  10  Will.  III.  cap.  44.  1  Ann. 
cap  ir.  5  Ann.  cap.  8  and  29.  7  Ann.  cap.  11.  is  taken 
away.  5  Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  §.  1. 

The  prefent  allowance  or  bounty,  and  the  regulations  of  ex¬ 
portation. 

Officers  refilling  or  negleftring  to  pay  the  bounty  due  on  ex¬ 
portation,  or  to  certify  the  want  of  money  to  the  commif- 
iioners,  are  to  forfeit  double  the  fum  of  the  faid  bounty.  5 
Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  §  6. 

White  herrings  fraudulently  relanded,  forfeited,  and  20s.  the 
barrel.  5  Ann.  cap.  29.  §  7. 

Duly  entered  and  (hipped  for  exportation,  loft  or  fpoiled before 
the  (hip  proceeds  on  her  voyage,  on  due  proof  upon  oath,  to 
enjoy  the  fame  bounty  as  if  really  exported  ;  provided  the  Ihip 
was  funk  in  the  fea  or  port  where  the  Ihip  was  loft  or  de- 
ftroyed,  in  fight  of  the  proper  officer,  where  any  of  the  faid 
filh  fhall  come  on  Ihore,  and  that  no  ufe  be  made  of  the  fifh 
by  proprietor  or  his  agent ;  and  the  officer  is  to  caufe  the  fifh 
to  be  burnt,  or  otherwife  deftroyed.  5  Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  §.  8. 
Red  herrings  or  fprats,  confumed  in  curing,  to  be  taken  as  if 
2<ftually  exported.  5  Gee.  I.  caj).  18.  §  10. 

Salmon  and  cod-fifti  cured  in  Scotland  with  foreign  fait  that 
has  paid  the  duty,  to  be  allowed  the  fame  bounty  on  exporta¬ 
tion,  as  was  payable  before  the  24th  of  June,  1719.  n  Geo.  I. 
cap.  30.  §.  42. 

White  herrings,  cured  with  fait  made  in  Scotland,  may  be 
imported  from  thence  to  England,  upon  payment  of  2s.  4d. 
for  every  barrel  containing  32  Gallons,  and  in  proportion  for 
half  barrels.  5  Geo  II.  cap.  6.  §.  6. 

The  proprietor  or  his  agent,  before  the  departure  of  his  veflel, 
is  to  make  entry  with  the  collector  of  the  cuftoms  there, 
of  the  number  of  barrels  Ihipped,  and  give  bond  to  the  value 
of  the  herrings  for  the  delivery  thereof  in  England  (the  dan¬ 
ger  and  accidents  of  the  feas  excepted)  and  to  make  oath  that 
they  were  cured  with  fait  made  in  Scotland,  whereof  the  duty 
hath  been  paid,  and  are  not  intended  to  be  exported  to  any 
place  beyond  feas. 

The  officer  is  to  grant  a  certificate  gratis-  of  fuch  entry  and 
oath  ;  which  is  to  be  delivered,  before  landing  the  herrings, 
or  putting  them  on  board  any  other  Ihip  or  boat,  to  the  officer 
of  the  cuftoms  at  the  place,  upon  forfeiture  of  the  herrings, 
and  40s.  the  barrel. 

A  certificate  of  the  landing,  under  the  hand  and  feal  of  the 
principal  officer  at  the  delivering  port,  is  to  be  returned  within 
fix  months  after  the  date  of  the  bond,  to  the  officer  where  the 
fecurity  was  given,  upon  penalty  of  the  forfeiture  of  the  bond. 
Perfons  counterfeiting  or  altering  any  of  the  cirtificates  above 
required,  or  knowingly  ufing  fuch  counterfeit  certificate, 
are  to  fuller  as  perfons  convicted  of  forgery.  5  Geo.  II. 
cap  6.  §.  7. 

A  mafter  of  any  boat  or  veflel,  bound  on  a  filhing  voyage  to 
the  North  Seas  or  Iceland,  may  take  on  board  in  any  port  of 
Great  Britain  any  quantity  of  Britilh  fait,  paying  or  fecuring 
the  duty.  12  Ann.  cap  2.  §.  1. 

The  officer  of  the  place  is  to  give  a  certificate  gratis  of  the 
quantity  of  fait  taken  on  board,  and  that  the  duties  have  been 
paid  or  fecured.  12  Ann.  cap.  2.  §.  2. 

Cod-filh,  ling,  or  hake,  caught  and  cured  there,  may  be  im¬ 
ported  and  landed,  upon  oath  being  made  by  the  proprietor  of 
the  fifh  or  mafter  of  the  veflel,  that  they  came  from  the  North 
Seas  or  Iceland,  and  were  caught  and  cured  there;  where¬ 
upon  they  are  to  be  tendered  at  landing,  and,  before  removing 
them,  to  have  part  .of  the  tails  cut  off,  that  no  allowance  be 
obtained  upon  exportation,  upon  forfeiture,  and  double  the 
value  to  be  recovered  of  the  importer  or  proprietor.  12  Ann. 
cap.  2.  §.3. 

Foul  fait  fo  made  ufe  of,  remaining,  to  be  thrown  overboard,  in 
prefence  of  the  officer.  12  Ann.  cap.  2.  §.  5. 

Remaining  unufed,  not  entered,  and  the  duties  paid  down 
within  ten  days  after  the  Ihip’s  arrival  into  port  (except  in  cafe 
of  being  driven  in  or  detained  by  ftrefs  of  weather,  or  other 
unavoidable  rieceffity)  is  forfeited,  and  double  the  value  to  be 
recovered  of  the  proprietor  or  mafter  of  the  veflel.  12  Ann. 
cap.  2.  §.  5. 

The  mafter  of  fuch  boat  or  veflel,  upon  producing  the  cer¬ 
tificate  aforefaid,  to  the  collector  of  the  fait  duties,  and 
making  oath  to  the  quantity  of  fait  in  fuch  certificate,  and 
VOL.  I. 
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that  the  fifh  were  cured  and  tendered  as  above,  is  td  reedvg 
gratis,  from  thejaid  colle&or,  a  certificate  of  the  fame  ;  which, 
with  a  certificate  of  the  payment  of  the  duty  of  the  remainder 
of  the  fait  being  produced  to  the  colledlor  of  the  fait  duties, 
where  the  duty  was  paid  or  fecured,  the  fecurity  is  to  be  dis¬ 
charged  ,  and  money  repaid  by  the  collector  without  fee  or  re¬ 
ward,  12  Ann.  cap.  2.  §.  6. 

Boats  or  veffels  having  taken  in  fuch  fait,  perilhed  at  fea  or 
taken  by  enemies,  the  proprietor  upon  proof  at  the  quarter 
felfions  for  the  county,  & c.  where  he  inhabits,  within  nine 
months  after  fuch  lofs,  is  to  receive  a  certificate  of  fuch  proof; 
which,  being  produced  to  the  officer  where  the  duty  was  paid 
or  fecured,  the  fecurity  is  to  be  difeharged,  and  money  repaid 
by  the  officer,  without  fee  or  reward.  12  Ann.  cap  2.  §.  5. 

An  Abstract  of  the  ordinances  of  the  States  of  Holland 
and  Weft  friezland,  concerning  the  managing  of  the  great 
fifhery. 

No  veflel,  failing  out  of  Holland  or  Weft:  Friezland,  fhall  be 
allowed  to  go  to  the  great  filhery,  without  the  confent  of  the 
burgomafter  of  the  town  from  whence  he  fails  ;  and  that  he 
make  oath,  that  he  will  not  fail,  give  in  prefents  at  fea,  or 
cure  on  fhore,  any  herrings,  under  penalty  of  24  guilders  for 
each  barrel,  and  confifcation  of  the  fifh  :  and  further  that  he 
fhall  feparate  the  herrings  caught  in  one  night,  from  thofe 
caught  in  another,  and  fhall  declare  on  what  night  each  were 
taken,  on  forfeiture  of  the  cargo  and  Ihip,  and  degradation  of 
the  mafter. 

Nor  Ihall  any  mailer  deal  for  herring,  with  any  but  thofe  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  chief  magiftrate  in  theplace  where  the  herring 
trade  is  eftablilhed.  Further,  thev  fhall  not,  at  fea,  fhip  her¬ 
rings  on  board  any  other  veflel  than  thofe  fo  authorized,  under 
penalty  of  the  faid  herrings,  or  their  value,  and  a  fine  of  600 
guilders,  and  the  mafter  rendered  incapable  of  ever  acting  in 
that  capacity  for  the  future. 

That  the  mailers  of  the  jaggers  make  oath,  that  they  will  not 
take  on  board  herring  from  any  others  but  fu bj •  (ft  of  Holland 
and  Weft  Friezland  ;  taking  care  to  get  a  certificate  from  the 
mafter,  figned  by  himfelf,  and  two  or  three  Tailors,  with  the 
fhip’s  name  and  port  Ihe  failed  from,  the  quantity  delivered, 
and  that  they  were  taken  after  St  John’s  day,  cured  and  laid 
in  barrels  in  his  fhip,  on  penalty  of  the  herrings,  or  value  of 
them  ;  nor  fhall  any  mafter  (hip  them  on  board  jaggers,  after 
the  15th  of  July,  penalty  as  above,  and  the  money  received  for 
fuch  herrings. 

That  no  inhabitant  of  Holland  or  Weft  Friezland  fhall  be 
engaged  with  others  living  out  of  the  faid  provinces,  in 
Busses  or  Jaggers,  under  penalty  of  Ihip  and  cargo,  and 
600  guilders,  to  be  recovered,  though  the  fa<ft  has  been  com¬ 
mitted  20  years  paft. 

The  firft  taken  herrings  are  not  to  be  fold,  unlefs  they  have 
been  ten  days  in  pickle  ;  and  not  then, ’till  marked  by  the  in- 
fpeftors  between  the  neck  and  belly  hoop,  on  penalty  of  300 
guilders  ;  and,  in  cafe  of  non-payment,  to  be  confined  to 
bread  and  water  for  a  month  ;  and  all  herrings  brought  into 
the  faid  provinces,  without  fuch  mark,  to  bepublickly  thrown 
into  the  fea. 

Each  mafter  of  a  Buss  is  to  declare  to  the  fecretary  of  the 
port  from  whence  he  fails,  where  he  is  going  to  fifh,  to  what 
port  he  is  to  return,  and  what  mark  he  is  to  ufe,  that  it  may 
be  regiftered,  under  the  penalty  of  120  guilders. 

The  curing  of  the  herring  Ihall  be  compleated  three  weeks 
after  they  arrive,  whether  they  be  fold  or  not,  and  fhall  be 
repacked  more  than  once,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
herring,  and  cuftom  of  the  place  ;  if  not  in  the  above  limited 
time,  the  buyer  to  have  no  redrefs. 

Herrings  Ihall  not  be  repacked  or  heightened  with  frefh 
pickle,  but  in  the  public  ftreets  or  cuftomary  places,  with 
open  doors,  where  any  may  enter,  under  penalty  of  240 
groats. 

No  herrings  to  be  packed  or  heightened  to  be  fent  abroad, 
before  the  cure-mafter  has  infpefted  them,  and  afeertained 
that  they  are  duly  packed.  Nor  are  fmall  herrings  to  be 
packed  up  with  great,  but  each  Ihall  be  filled  up  with  thofe 
of  a  like  kind,  and  taken  at  the  fame  time  and  branded  with 
theirs  and  the  city’s  mark. 

No  barrels  fent  abroad  fhall  have  lefs  than  fourteen  hoops. 

The  herrings  caught  after  St  James’s  day,  and  faked  with  fine 
fait,  may  be  exported  as  wrack  weftward  ;  the  barrel  to  be 
bound  with  fixteen  hoops,  having  the  date  of  the  year  on  the 
belly,  and  mark  of  the  purchafer  thereon. 

No  Spanifh  or  Portugal  fait  Ihall  be  put  in  calks,  before  the 
cure-mafter  has  examined  it,  on  penalty  of  25  guilders  for 
every  hundred  weight ;  nor  fhall  they  carry  to  fea  any  other 
but  the  above  for  the  herring  filhery,  and  that  twice  to  be  ex¬ 
amined  by  the  cure-mafter,  who  muft  open  each  barrel  be¬ 
fore  it  is  Ihipped,  and  ftamp  them  with  his  mark  ;  in  cafe  of 
failure,  the  mafter  to  forfeit  36  guilders,  and  he  is  likewife  to 
declare,  that  thefe  herrings  were  cured  with  the  faid  fait. 

Each  cure-mafter  may  make  the  mafter  of  the  Buss  open  his 
barrels  twice  in  his  view,  to  have  two  infpeftions,  and  at 
each  time  to  pay  half  a  farthing,  the  one  to  be  paid  by  the 
buyer,  and  the  other  by  the  feller. 

10  £  Any 
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Any  perfon  who  cures  herrings  with  French  fait  from  StMar- 
tins,  Olderdame,  Borea,  Browart,  South  France,  the  Weft- 
Indies,  or  ifle  of  May,  to  forfeit  the  herrings. 

Fifh  taken  after  St  James’s  day,  and  Bartholomew-tide,  may 
be  fa! ted  with  fine  fait,  boiled  with  fea-water,  accordin'*  to 
agreement  with  the  city  of  Cologn. 

There  fliall  not  be  fent  abroad  to  the  weftward,  or  France, 
Flanders,  and  Brabant,  any  herrings,  but  what  have  been 
ta^en  and  packed  after  Bartholomew-tide,  and  marked  with 
the  grand  Rouen  brand:  nor  fhall  any  be  fent  to  Hamburgh, 
Bremen,  Cologn,  or  other  ports,  that  may  be  cured  withcoarfe 
fait,  whether  they  be  wrack,  or  refufal  fifh,  on  penalty  of  fix 
guilders  each  barrel,  and  naval  correction. 

Herrings,  once  exported,  fhall  not  be  brought  back,  or  cured 
anew,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  fifh. 

A  warning  againft  the  not  handling,  forting,  falling,  and  lay- 
ihg  of  the  herrings  in  a  proper  manner  by  the  mafters. 

The  lords  deputies  of  the  great  fifhery  of  Holland  and  Weft- 
Friezland,  with  the  utmoft  indignation  having  been  certainly 
informed,  that  fome  mafters,  negle&ing  their  duty,  do  not 
manage,  fort,  fait,  or  lay  in  a  proper  manner  the  herrings, 
notwithftanding  the  good  orders  given  by  the  general  placart, 
refpefting  the  catching,  faking,  and  management  of  the  her- 
rings,  renewed  by  their  high-mightinefles  the  lords  ftates  of 
Holland  and  Weft-Friezland,  dated  the  ioth  of  May,  1651, 
and  amplified  the  30th  of  May,  1656,  efpecially  enjoined  in 
the  1 2th,  13th,  14th,  and  15th  articles,  and  of  which,  pur- 
fuant  to  the  41ft  article  of  the  faid  ordinance,  an  exemplar 
is  annually  given  to  the  mafters,  and  folemnly  fworn  to,  as 
a  further  warning  to  prevent  all  abufes  and  negleCfs,  decreed 
by  the  aforefaid  lords  deputies,  by  virtue  and  authority  of 
the  faid  placart;  from  whence  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  that 
the  now  already  much  leflened  foreign  fale  of  the  Dutch  her¬ 
rings,  and  the  good  repute  thereof,  will  entirely  ceafe,  and, 
on  the  contrary,  become  in  difefteem,  to  the  great  detri¬ 
ment  and  prejudice  of  the  trade,  and  confequently  to  the  ruin 
of  the  great  Hernng  fifhery;  being  fo  apparent  a  lofs  to 
the  trade  and  welfare  of  the  country,  and  the  inhabitants 
thereof,  in  cafe  it  is  not  fpeedily  and  rigoroufly  examined  in¬ 
to.— The  lords  deputies  aforefaid,  by  the  advice  and  confent 
of  the  committee,  confifting  of  owners  of  fhips,  merchants, 
and  herring-traders,  for  the  prevention  of  thofe  enormous 
abufes  and  negledf  of  duty,  and  for  the  confervation  and  re- 
ltoration  of  the  great  herring-fifhery,  have  thought  proper  to 
Tin  e  and  ordain,  and  do  hereby  defire  and  ordain,  byway 
of  renovation  and  amplification  of  the  before-mentioned 
good  orders,  That  the  herring-mafters  fhall  not  mix  different 
forts  together  or  fort  them;  as,  firft  fort  (which  is  full,  mid¬ 
dle,  and  fmal!)  by  firft,  fecond  ditto  by  fecond,  third  fort  by 
third;  and  on  occafion  of  an  extraordinary  great  capture, 
the  time  not  permitting  to  fort  them  properly,  the  mafters, 
at  their  corning  on  fhore,  fhall  be  obliged  to  report  them  as 
miforted  herrings  to  his  owners:  that,  farther,  the  herrings 
mall  be  properly  falted,  and  the  large  barrel  herrings  be  falted 
in  no  lefs  a  proportion  than  four  barrels  of  fait  to  every  laff 
(i.  e.  12  barrels)  the  fmalleft  fort  of  barrels  excepted;  the 
herrings  to  be  likewife  properly  gutted,  and  afterwards  laid 
clofe  croffways  in  the  barrel ;  ordering  all  and  every  mafter 
to  conform  themfelves  to  this  rule,  under  pain  of  300  guil¬ 
der,  over  and  'above  the  a£fion,  in  cafe  of  perjury,  at  the 
charge  of  the  mafters  whofe  herrings  fhall  not  be  properly 
lorted ,  in  manner  as  beforementioned ;  to  whom  likewife 
no  further  grant  fhall  be  given  for  the  catching  ofherrino-s: 
but,  with  refpea  to  the  herrings  not  being  laid  clofe  croff¬ 
ways  in  the  barrel,  a  penalty  fhall  be  levied  of  fix  guilders 
per  barrel ;  the  aforefaid  penalties  to  be  in  conformity  to  the 
40ti  article  of  the  placart  before  mentioned;  one  third  to 
t  le  informer  or  informers,  whether  they  be  failors  or  other 
perfons;  one  third  for  the  officer  who  makes  the  challenge  ; 
aru  t  e  laft  third  part  for  the  poor.  The  herrings  fo  impro- 
perly  falted,  viz.  the  firft  fort  mixed  with  the  fecond  ;  item, 
the  fecond  fort  mixed  with  the  firft,  to  be  reckoned  unforted; 
and  with  refpea  to  the  mixed  firft  and  fecond  fort,  to  be 
fold  with  the  third  fort  as  third  fort,  and  to  be  reckoned  and 
paid  m  that  manner  by  the  buyer,  likewife  at  the  charge  of 
the  mafter.  All  the  reft  of  the  before- mentioned  given 
orders,  and  thereunto  annexed  penalties,  remainingin  their  full 
force :  and,  to  the  end  that  no  one  fhould  be  able  to  pretend 
ignorance  thereof,  the  lords  deputies  aforefaid  order,  that  thefe 
or-Vi  if  and  affixed  in  all  proper  places.  Done 
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ring  ;  that  alfo  he  will  not  deliver  over  to  any  body,  whom 
foever  it  might  be,  any  herrings  whilft  at  fea,  nor  fuffer  that 
they  be  given  over  out  of  his  fhip  by  any  other  perfon  di- 
retftly  or  indirectly,  in  any  manner  whatfoever,  but  only  to 
thofe  fhips  from  Holland  and  Weft  Friezland,  who  produce  the 
proper  act  of  confent,  having  on  the  top  of  a  Her  ring-Buss 
being  the  feal  of  the  great  fifhery  ftamped  thereon,  and 
figned  by  the  fecretary  of  that  city  from  whence  he  conies  • 
to  which  refpective  fhips  he  fhall''  be  impowered  to  deliver 
over  his  caught  herring,  until  the  15th  of  July  1749  inclu- 
five,  and  no  .longer  :  that  he  fhall  notify  exactly  upon  the  lift 
of  the  marked  barrels,  in  what  night  or  nights  the  herrings 
thus  delivered  were  caught:  farther,  that  he  fliall  not  fill  Jp 
the  herring-barrels  more  than  once  with  preffed  herrings,  and 
take  care,  that  as  little  of  the  bloody  pickle  thereof  fhall  be 
fpilt  as  poffible  :  and  further  alfo,  that  he  fliall  bring  in  all 
his  caught  herring  into  the  provinces  of  Holland  and  Weft, 
rriezland  ;  and  likewife,  with  three  of  his  own  failors,  enter 
within  three  days  at  fartheft  after  his  arrival,  the  faid  caught 
herrings  faithfully  ;  taking  alfo  all  poffible  care,  that  the 
herring  may  be  laid  even  in  their  lays,  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top  ;  and  that  the  fame  be  not  caft  in  with  bafkets  or 
buckets  into  the  barrels,  mixed,  wrong  laid,  or  adulterated : 
that  he  fliall  not  fell,  change,  or  give  away,  by  manner  of 
gift,  any  fait,  pickle,  hoops,  hoop-wood,  rigging,  thread, 
hook-lines,  or  any  other  fifliing- tackle.  Item,  he  fliall  not 
fell,  barter,  or  give  away  any  fort  of  merchandize,  under 
what  denomination  foever  might  be  in  Zealand,  Scotland,  or 
any  other  land  ;  taking  likewife  no  fort  of  goods  for  freight 
to  this  or  that  place,  or  fuffer  the  fame  to  be  done  dire<ft]ybor  / 
indirectly,  on  the  penalty  mentioned  in  the  warning,  and 
to  regulate  himfelf  farther,  according  to  the  placarts  anefordi- 
nances  made  with  relation  to  the  herring  filhery,  and  which 
for  that  intent,  are  given  with  him  ;  fo  truly  as  he  willies  God 
Almighty  may  help  him. 

The  feal  ofthe  great  filhery  is  hereon  ftamped,  and  fio-ned  by 
the  fecretary  of  the  city  the  10th  day  of  June  1749. 

Adis  relating  to  fifh,  fiflieries,  and  fifliing,  in  England,  from 
Ji/dward  I.  to  the  year  1750. 

Statutes. 

13  Edw.  I.  cap.  47.  Salmon,  &c.  in  defence. 

31  Edw.  III.  ftat  2.  cap.  1.  Herrings  fold  at  fea. 

31  Edw.  III.  ftat.  2.  cap.  2.  Herrings,  Yarmouth,  Sic. 

31  Edw.  III.  ftat.  2.  cap.  3.  Stockfifb  of  St  Botolph,  falmon 
of  Berwick,  filh  and  wines  of  Briftuit,  &c. 

31  Edw.  III.  ftat.  3.  cap.  1.  Fifhery,  Blakeney,  and  the 

coafts  of  Satterly,  Winton,  in  the  county  of - 

31  Edw.  Ill,  flat.  3.  cap.  2.  Pair  at  Blakeney,  lob,  ling,  cod, 
orgies,  felling,  &c.  their  nets.  Sue.  Norfolk. 

35  Edw.  III.  about  buying  and  felling  herrings,  Yarmouth. 

4  Rich.  II.  Fifhmongers  trade  laid  open. 

6  Rich.  II.  cap  10.  Fifh  and  vuftuals  to  be  fold  by  aliens,  in 
London,  enforced  by  Hen.  I.  cap.  17.  14  Hen.  IV.  cap.  4. 
Query,  If  not  fince  repealed. 

7  Rich.  II.  cap.  ir.  Fifhers,  vintners,  and  victuallers,  com¬ 
ing  to  London,  to  be  in  the  rule  of  the  lord-mayor  and  al¬ 
dermen  of  the  faid  city.  31  Edw.  III.  ftat.  r.  cap/i.  (N.  B.) 
repeals  the  ftatutes  of  5  Rich.  II.  cap.  4.  and  6  Rich.  II.  cap. 

1 1  and  12.  touching  victuallers  in  London. 

31  Rich.  II.  cap.  19.  confirms  ftat.  13  Edw.  I.  cap.  47.  and 
appoints  confervators  of  it,  &c. 

17  Rich.  II.  cap.  9.  All  juftices  of  peace  to  be  confervatorsof 

13  Edw.  I.  cap.  47.  and  13  Rich.  II,  cap.  9.  who  are  to  ap¬ 
point  fubconfervators  under  them,  &c. 

2  Hen.  IV.  cap.  15.  Penalty  on  faftening  trinck,  and  other 
nets,  over  the  Thames,  or  other  rivers ;  trinckers  mav  fifh 
lawfully. 

14  Hen.  IV.  cap.  4.  Penalty  on  difturbing  aliens  fending 
their  fifh, 

22  Edw.  IV.  cap.  5.  Salmon-veffels,  falmon  packed,  gril 
packed,  herrings  packed,  fold  in  barrels,  &c.  eels  barrelled, 

&c.  length,  Sec.  of  barrelled  fifh,  thokes,  Scg.  tale-fifh,  their 
length,  & c. 

11  Hen.  VII.  cap.  23.  What  gaugers,  packers,  and  fearchers 
of  barrelled  falmon,  herrings,  eels,  See.  are  intitled  to,  with 
penalty  on  their  offending.  Sec. 

31  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  2.  §.  2.  Penalty  on  fifhing  in  ponds,  &c. 
againft  the  will  of  the  owners.  See  Eliz.  cap.  21.2  and  3 
Edw.  VI.  cap.  6.  §.  3.  Penalty  on  admirals  taking  money, 
doles,  Sec.  fifhermen  or  merchants,  for  licences  to  pafs  to 
voyages  for  fifh,  Sec. 

5  Eliz.  cap.  17.  A  general  provifion  for  preferving  of  the 

fpawn,  brood,  and  fry  of  filh,  made  perpetual  by.  Car.  II. 
cap.  4. 

5  Eliz.  cap.  5.  No  toll  for  fea-fifb,  except  on  Kingfton  upon 
Hull ;  penalty  on  herring  or  fea-fifli,  and  not  well  falted  and 
packed,  and  cod,  and  ling,  to  be  imported  loofe,  and  not  in 
barrels. 

5  Eliz.  cap.  1.  Penalty  on  fifhing  in  ponds,  Sec.  againft  the 
owners  confent. 

39  Eliz.  cap.  10.  Exporting  of  herrings  bought  in  this  realm ; 
cuftoms  to  bepaid  by  aliens  for  felled  filh  and  herrings ;  penalty 

on 
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on  importing  or  falting  bad  fifh  or  herrings.  See  43  Eliz. 
cap.  9. 

I  Jac.  I.  cap.  23.  §.  3.  relates  to  the  taking  of  herring,  pil¬ 
chard,  and  other  fea-fifh  in  the  counties  of  Somerfet,  Devon, 
and  Cornwall. 

3  Jac.  I.  cap  ir.  No  wears  along  the  fea-coaft,  and  penalty 
on  killing,  &c.  of  the  brood, -&c.  of  fea-fifh,  aflize,  &c.  of 
fea-nets. 

13  and  14  Car.  II.  cap.  2.  §.  36.  relates  to  the  exportation  of 
fiih  into  any  ports  of  the  Mediterranean. 

13  and  14  Car.  II.  cap.  28.  Penalty  on  fifhing  from  June  to 
November  on  the  high  fea,  or  any  bay,  port,  Sec.  of  Cornwall 
or  Devon,  with  any  drift,  See.  not  nearer  than  a  league  and  a 
half  to  the  fhore,  Sec. 

J5  Car  II.  cap.  7.  §.  16,  17.  No  frefh  herring,  cod,  had¬ 
dock,  cole-fifh  or  grill- fifh,  from  the  North  Sea,  Iceland,  and 
Weftinary  fifheries,  fhall  be  imported;  penalty  fhip  and 
fifh;  falted  or  dried  cod,  colefifh,  ling,  white  herrings,  had¬ 
docks,  and  grill-fifh,  imported  in  foreign  built  fhips,  to  pay 
cuftom. 

15  Car.  If.  cap.  16.  How  white  or  red  herrings  of  Englifh 
catching  are  to  be  packed,  falted,  dried ;  bailiffs  of  Yarmouth, 
&c.  to  appoint  packers. 

j8  Car  II.  cap.  2.  No  ling,  herring,  See,  to  be  imported  by 
foreigners.  22  and  23  Car.  II.  cap.  25. 

30  Car.  II.  cap  9.  A  general  provifion  for  preferving  the 
fpawn,  brood,  and  fry  of  fifh  in  the  river  Severn. 

32  Car.  II.  cap.  2.  §  7.  Stockfilh  and  live  eels  may  be  im¬ 
ported. 

4  and  5  W.  and  M.  cap.  23.  relates  to  private  fifheries,  &c. 
10  and  11  Will.  III.  cap.  24.  concerning  Billingfgate  market 
duties.  Sec.  aftize  of  lobfteis  brought  on  fhore  and  fold  ;  no 
fifli,  except  ftock-fifh  and  live  eels,  to  be  imported  or  fold  by 
foreigners  ;  inportation  of  anchovies,  fturgeon,  botargo,  and 
cavear  alfo  excepted. 

10  Will.  Ill,  cap.  25.  relates  to  the  fifheries  of  Newfound¬ 
land,  and  the  iflands  adjoining,  with  the  regulations  thereof. 
4  Ann.  cap.  15.  Fifhery  of  the  river  Stower  in  Efl'ex  and 
Suffolk. 

4  and  5  Ann.  cap.  21.  Confervation,  Sec.  of  the  fifhers  of 
the  rivers,  creeks,  Sec.  in  the  counties  of  Southampton  and 
the  fouthern  paitsof  Wiltfhire;  feafons,  affizq  of  nets,  Sec. 

1  Geo.  I.  cap  18.  no  herring,  cod,  pilchard,  falmon,  ling, 
frefh  or  falted,  dried  or  bloated,  nor  grill,  mackarel,  whit¬ 
ing,  haddock,  fprat,  cole-fifh,  grill- fifh,  congor,  or  any  fort 
of  flat  fifh  or  frefh  fifh,  to  be  imported  or  fold  in  England, 
that  are  taken  by  any  foreigners,  or  of  ftrangers  bottoms,  ex¬ 
cept  Proteftant  inhabitants;  eels,  ftockfifh,  anchovies,  ftur¬ 
geon,  botargo,  or  cavear,  excepted,  aftize  of  drag-nets  ufed 
at  fea,  &c.  aftize  of  turbot,  brill,  pearl,  codlin,  cwhhing,  bafs, 
mullet,  foie,  plaice,  dab,  and  flounders,  brought  to  fhore,  fold, 
or  exchanged  with  penalty  ;  lobfters  and  turbots  may  be  im- 
borted  by  foreigners ;  aftize  of  Salmon  brought  to  London, 
&c.  &c.  rivers  Dee,  Severn,  Sec. 

2  Geo.  II.  cap.  19.  concerning  the  Rochefter  fifhery. 

5  Geo.  IT.  An  aft  for  encouraging  the  Greenland  fifhery. 

6  George  II.  An  aft  for  the  further  encouragement  of  the 
whale  fifhery  carried  on  by  his  majefty’s  Britifh  fubjefts. 

9  Geo.  II.  cap.  33.  confirming  the  firft  claufe  1  Geo.  I.  cap. 
18.  about  importation  of  ftockfifh  by  foreigners,  Biitifh  fhips 
trading  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  lobfters,  when  in  de¬ 
fence,  on  the  coaft  of  Scotland,  Sec. 

13  Geo.  I.  An  aft  for  continuing  the  feveral  laws  therein 
mentioned,  relating  to  the  premiums  upon  the  importation  of 
mafts,  yards,  and  bowfprits,  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine,  to 
Britifh-made  fail-cloth,  and  the  duties  payable  on  foreign  fail- 
cloth,  to  the  Greenland  and  to  the  Whale- fifhery,  for  grant¬ 
ing  a  further  bounty  for  ail  fhips  employed  in  the  whale-fifhery, 
during  the  prefentwar,  and  for  exempting  harpooners  employed 
in  the  Greenland  fifhery,  trade  from  being  impreffed,  &c. 

22  Geo.  II.  An  aft  for  the  further  encouragement  and  en¬ 
largement  of  the  whale-fifhery,  and  for  continuing  fuch  laws 
as  2re  therein  mentioned  relating  thereto ;  and  for  the  natu¬ 
ralization  of  fuch  foreign  Proteftants  as  fhall  ferve,  fortheti  me 
therein  mentioned,  on  board  fuch  fhips  as  fhall  be  fitted  out 
for  the  faid  fifhery. 

Remarks. 

From  thefe  regulations  of  the  fiflieries  in  Holland  and  France, 
we  may,  in  fome  meafure,  judge  of  their  importance  to  thofe 
ftates.  The  fiflieries  in  Holland  are  well  known  not  only  to 
have  been  the  firft  rife  of  that  republic,  but  the  grand  prop 
and  fupport  of  all  their  commerce  and  navigation.  This 
branch  of  trade  is  of  fuch  unfpeakable  concern  to  the  Dutch, 
that,  in  their  public  prayers,  it  is  appointed  to  be  mentioned, 
when  they  pray  to  the  Supreme  Being,  That  it  would 
PLEASE  HIM  TO  BLESS  THE  GOVERNMENT,  THE  LoRDS 

the  States,  and  also  their  great  and  small 
Fisheries. 

What  the  Dutch  call  the  Great  Fishery,  refpefts  the 
whale-filhing  at  Spitfbergen,  and  in  the  feas  of  Greenland  ; 
with  the  catching  of  feals,  fin-fifh,  and  the  other  kinds, 
whereof  they  make  train-oil ;  for  which  filhery  they  generally 
employ  150,  or  200  fail  of  fhips  every  year  ;  which  being 


double  manned,  for  the  fervice  of  killing  the  whales,  as  well  as 
failing  the  fhips,  do  not  employ,  one  year  with  another,  lefs 
than  10,000  leainen. 

This  was  appaient  in  the  years  1674  and  1675,  when  they 
had  war  with  the  Englifh,  and  in  the  year  1695,  when  they 
declared  war  againft  France ;  on  both  which  occafions  they 
laid  afide  their  Greenland  trade,  that  they  might  take  up  the 
•  feamen  to  man  their  fleet:  and,  by  this  advantage,  they  had 
10,000  men  at  hand,  and  were  enabled  to  fit  out  their  navy 
rather  fooner  than  their  neighbours. 

The  fmall  fifhery  refpefts  the  herring,  ling,  and  cod  ;  the 
firft  of  which  they  take  on  the  fliores  of  Shetland,  Scotland, 
and  England  ;  the  latter  in  the  North  Seas,  on  the  coafts  of 
Norway  and  Jutland. 

‘  Holland,  fays  the  great  DeWitt,  grand  penfioner  of  Hol- 

‘  land,  is  very  well  fituated  to  procure  it’s  food  out  of  the  fea, 

‘  which  is  a  common  element;  it  lies  not  only  on  a  ftrand 
‘  rich  of  fifh,  near  the  Dagger-Sand,  where  haddock,  cod, 

‘  and  ling  may  in  great  abundance  be  taken  and  cured  ;  but 
‘  alfo  near,  the  herring-fifhery,  which  is  only  to  be  found  on 
‘  the  Coast  of  GREat- Britain,  viz.  from  St  John’s 
4  to  St  James’s,  about  Shetland,  Pharil,  and  Boeknefs  ;  from 
‘  St  James’s  to  the  elevation  of  the  crofs  about  Boekelfton,  or 
‘  Seveniot ;  from  the  elevation  of  the  crofs  to  St  Katharine’s, 
‘  in  the  deep  waters  eaftward  of  Yarmouth.  And  this  her- 
4  ring-fifhing,  which  it  is  now  250  years  ago  fince  William 
4  Beakelfon,  of  Biervliet,  firft  learned  to  gill,  fait,  and  pack 
4  them  up  in  Barrels,  together  with  the  cod-fifhery,  is  become 
4  fo  effeftual  a  means  of  fubfifting  for  thefe  lands,  and  efpe- 
4  daily  fince  fo  many  neighbouring  nations,  by  reafon  of  their 
4  religion,  are  obliged,  upon  certain  days  and  weeks  of  the 
4  year,  wholly  to  refrain  from  eating  of  flefh ;  that  the  Hol- 
4  landers  alone  do  fifh,  in  a  time  of  peace,  with  more  than 
4  1000  bufles,  from  24  to  30  lafts  burden  each,  and  with 
4  above  fjo  fmaller  veflels  that  fifh  for  he:  rings  at  the  mouth 
4  of  the  texel ;  fo  that  thefe  ioco  bufles  being  fet  to  fea  for 
4  a  year,  wherein  they  make  three  voyages,  do  coft  above 
4  ten  millions  of  guilders,  accounting  only  the  bufs,  with 
4  it’s  tackle,  at  455°  guilders,  and  the  fetting  forth  to  fea 

*  55°°  guilders,  there  remaining  nothing,  of  all  it’s  viftual~ 

4  and  furniture  the  fecond  year,  but  the  bare  veffel,  and  that 
4  much  worn  and  tattered,  needing  great  reparation.  So 
4  that,  if  thefe  1000  buffes  do  take  yearly  40,000  lafts  of  her- 

*  rings,  counting  them  at  Jeaft  worth  200  guilders  per  la  ft, 

4  they  would  yield  in  Holland  more  than  eight  millions  of 
4  guilders. 

4  And  feeing  that  of  late  men  have  begun  to  make  very  much 
4  ufe  of  whale-oil  and  whale-fins,  which  are  taken  to  the 
4  northward,  not  far  from  us,  infomuch  that,  with  foutherly 
4  winds,  which  are  common  'in  this  country,  we  can  fail  thither 
4  within  fix  or  eight  days;  the  trade  of  fifhing  and  fait  may 
4  eafily  be  fixed  and  fettled  with  us  ;  for  to  fix  thefe  fifheries, 

4  and  feveral  manufactures,  and,  confequently,  the  trade  and 
4  returns  thereof  depending  on  navigation,  and  fhips  let  out 
4  to  frieight,  we  ought  duly  to  confider,  that  the  greateft  dif- 
4  ficulty  for  foinnumerable  a  people  to  fubfift  on  the- 1  r  own 
4  produft,  proves  the  moft  powerful  means  to  attraCt  all  fo- 
4  reign  wares  into  Holland,  not  only  to  ftore  them  up  there, 

4  and  afterwards  to  carry  them  up  the  country  by  the  Maefe, 

4  Waal,  Yffel,  and  the  Rhine  (making  together  one  river) 

*  to  very  many  cities,  towns,  and  people,  lying  on  the  fides 
4  of  them  (the  moft  confiderable'  in  the  world  for  confump- 
4  tion  of  merchandize)  but  alfo  to  confume  the  faid  imported 
4  goods,  or  to  have  them  manufactured  :  it  being  well  known, 

4  that  no  country  under  heaven,  of  fo  fmall  a  compafs,  has 
4  fo  many  people  and  artificers  as  we  have;  to  which  may  be 
4  added,  that  no  country  in  the  world  is  fo  wonderfully  divided 
4  with  rivers  and  canals,  whereby  merchandize  may  be  car- 
4  ried  up  and  down  with  fo  little  charge. 

4  Emanuel  Van  Meteren  fays,  That,  in  the  fpace  of  three 
4  days,  in  the  year  i6or,  there  failed  out  of  Holland  to  the 
4  eaftward,  between  8  and  900  fhips,  and  1500  Busses,  a 
4  herring  fifhing  ;  which  is  eafy  to  believe,  if  we  may  credit 
4  what  the  Englifh  authors  mention,  viz.  Gerard  Malines, 

4  in  his  Lex  Mercatoria,  and  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  and  which 
4  Lievin  Van  Aitzmar,  anno  1653,  pag.  863,  doth  in  fume 
4  meafure  confirm,  viz.  that  there  are  yearly  taken  and  (pent 
4  by  the  Hollanders  more  than  300,000  laft  of  herrings,  and 
4  other  fait  fifh  :  and  that  the  whale  fifhing  to  the  northward 
4  takes  up  above  12,000  men,  which  fait  out  of  thefe  coun- 
4  tries:  for  fince  the  Greenland  company,  or  (to  exprefs  my- 

*  felf  better)  the  monopolizing  grant  thereof,  was  annulled, 

4  and  the  whale-fifhing  fet  open  in  common.,  that  fifhery  is 
‘  increafed  from  one  to  ten  :  fo  that,  when  we  reckon  that 
4  all  thefe  fifhing  veflels  are  built  here  at  home,  and  the  ropes, 

4  fails,  nets,  and  caflcs  made  here,  and  that  fait  is  furnifhed 
4  from  hence,  we  may  eafily  imagine,  that  there  muft  be 
4  an  incredible  number  of  people  that  live  by  this  means, 

4  efpecially  when  we  and  all  thofe  people  muft  have  meat, 

4  drink,  cioaths,  and  houfiing;  and  that  the  fifh,  when  caught, 

4  is  tran fported  by  the  Hollanders  in  their  veflels  through  the 
4  whole  world. 

4  And,  indeed,  if  that  be  true  which  Sir  Walter  Ralegh 
4  (who  made  diligent  enquiry  thereinto  in  the  year  1618,  to 

4  inform 
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4  inform  king  James  of  it)  affirms,  that  the  Hollanders  fifhed 
1  on  the  coaft  of  Great- Britain  with  no  lefs  than  3000, fhips, 
‘  and  50,000  men,  and  that  they  employed  and  fet  to  fea,  to 
4  tranfport  and  fell  the  fifh  fo  taken,  and  to  make  returns 
‘  thereof,  9000  fhips  more,  and  150,000  men  befides :  and,  if 
4  we  hereunto  add  what  he  faith  further,  viz.  that  20  Busses 
4  do  maintain  8oco  people,  and  that  the  Hollanders  had,  in 
4  a!!,  no  lefs  than  20,000  fhips  at  fea  ;  as  alfo  their  fifhing, 

*  navigation,  and  traffic  by  fea,  with  it’s  dependencies  fince 
1  that  time  to  the  year  1667,  is  increafed  to  one  third  more: 

I  fay,  if  that  be  fo,  we  may  then  eaftly  conclude,  that  the 
4  fea  is  a  fpccial  means  of  Holland’s  fubfiftence ;  feeing  Hol- 
4  land,  by  this  means  alone,  yields,  by  it’s  own  induftry, 
‘  above  300,000  lafts  of  fait  fifh :  fo  that,  if  we  add  to  this 
4  the  whale-fin  and  whale-oil,  and  our  Holland  manufa&ure, 

4  with  that  which  our  own  rivers  afford  us,  it  muff  be  con- 
‘  feffed,  that  no  country  in  the  world  can  make  fo  many  fhips- 

*  lading  of  merchandize  by  their  own  induftry  as  the  province 

*  of  Holland  alone.’ 


Of  the  French  Fisheries. 


Nor  has  France  been  lefs  folicitous  in  cultivating  the  fifhing- 
trade,  than  all  other  branches  which  tend  to  increafe  their 
maritime  power.  When  the  French  king  was,  in  queen 
Anne’s  wars,  moved  to  admit  the  Dutch  and  Englifh  fifhing- 
boats  into  Dieppe,  Dunkirk,  St  Vallery,  and  other  ports, 
with  their  herrings,  the  king  anfwered,  No  !  by  no  Means; 
if  my  People  will  have  herrings,  why  do  they 

NOT  CATCH  THEM,  AS  THE  ENGLISH  AND  DUTCH 
Do  ?  Upon  which,  the  merchants  of  thofe  parts  immediately 
fitted  out  veffels,  and  took  herrings  fufficient  for  all  the 
country. 

From  this  time  the  French  have  taken  every  meafure  to  im¬ 
prove  their  fifheries;  in  which  capital  article  of  commerce, 
they  have  been  increafing  ever  fince  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
and  have  become  bur  moft  dangerous  rivals  herein.  The 
French  have  a  confiderable  whale  fithery,  and  the  French 
fifhermen  of  St  John  le  Fuze,  Bayonne,  and  other  ports  in 
that  part  of  the  bay  of  Bifcay,  are  become  the  moft  expert 
harpooners  in  the  world,  without  excepting  the  Dutch  and 
the  Hamburghers. 

But  the  French  have  not  only  increafed  in  the  whale-fifhery,  | 
but,  which  is  of  far  more  confequence  to  Great-Britain,  they 
have  exceedingly  increafed  their  fifhery  to  Newfoundland,  as 
well  on  the  coaft:  as  on  the  great  bank.  The  confequence  of 
this  increafe  of  their  fifhery  we  have,  to  our  forrow,  too  fen- 
fibly  felt  for  many  years.  Nor  do  they  fifh  only  on  the  great 
bank  of  Newfoundland  for  fuch  fifh  which  are  cured  without 
drying,  as  the  Dutch  do  in  their  white  herring  fifhery  in  the 
open  fea,  but  have  had  the  addrefs  to  obtain  that  the  ifland  of 
Cape  Breton  fhould  be  yielded  up  to  them,  to  fortify  and  do 
what  they  pleafe  with  ;  where  they  may,  and  doubtlefs  will, 
make  another  Dunkirk,  as  I  have  obferved  upon  another  oc- 
cafion,  and  where  they  may  carry  on  their  dry  fifhery,  as  well 
as  at  Placentia:  fop  we  have,  for  fome  time,  had  daily  ac¬ 
counts  that  they  are  fortifying  Cape  Breton  to  the  utmoft. 

But  this  is  not  all ;  the  world  is  well  amended  with  the  French 
fince  the  time  that  they  paid  a  tribute  for  the  liberty  of  curing 
and  drying  fifh  at  Newfoundland,  which  was  granted  them 
by  king  Charles  I,  in  the  10th  year  of  his  reign.  At  this 
time  the  french  do  not  only  pay  no  tribute,  but,  by  their 
neighbourhood  at  Cape  Breton,  will  oblige  us  to  keep  large 
garrifons  as  well  at  Nova  Scotia  as  Newfoundland,  if  we  will 
prevent  our  being  furprized ;  where  at  Newfoundland  they 
have  the  liberty  of  the  fifhing- feafon  equally  with  us,  from 
Cape  Bonavifta  northward  to  the  northern  point  of  the  faid 
ifland,  &c.  by  which  fituation  they  are  alfo  become  our  rivals 
in  another  branch  of  our  fifhery  ;  that  of  falmon  :  for,  at  the 
harbour  of  Bonavifta,  which  is  to  the  northward  of  the  Cape 
and  therefore  within  their  limits,  is  an  extraordinary  good 
fifhery  of  falmon. 


Had  the  late  king  William  granted  the  Dutch  any  one  of  the 
illands  of  the  Orkneys,  as  heretofore  intimated,  in  propriety  tc 
fortify,  or  a  liberty  of  reforting  to,  or  ereding  drying-houfe: 
necehary  to  cure  red  herrings  in  any  fuch  ifland,  or  in  England 
or  Scotland,  it  would  have  been  remembered,  with  good  reafen. 
a  tnoufand  and  a  thoufand  times  over.  But  the  French  have 
had  the  cunning  to  procure  for  their  fifhery  fuch  liberties  and 
privileges  as  can  fcarcely  be  confiftent  with  our  fafety  or  in- 
terelt  ;  and,  therefore,  the  world  may  be  left  to  judge  who  are 
our  greatest  and  most  dangerous  rivals  in  the  Fish- 
RJ.  J  hey  are  now  become  fo  much  our  rivals  in  this  trade. 

TTfed  t0  fuch  a  Pr0(fig'°us  degree,  that  they  eim 
ville  Ro'J  1,  V|  S»?  “  of  flliPPinS  ft°m  St  Male,  Gra„. 
LuS  Sih?  \  Mar,ms>Ille  of  Rea,  Bayonne,  St  Jean  d, 
ofNewfo^  II  a  ‘“J"'1'  o"th'i'«'l*rieson  the  greft  bank 
their  w?t Zfi? JiS.n.d  °"  tJhe  coa£(  of  that  >  that  is,  in 

with  the  fi(h  ’th  ■  nor  do  they  now  only  fupply  themfelvet 
rs  ofSnain  W\Crl>'  had  from  us>  >»»  fnrnilh  man, 

go  from  hence  to  Rochet  OUeron"  ”  M^Xt^fttch 


that  commodity,  which  they  have  at  their  own  doors  ;  and 
thereby  we  have  moft:  frequently  fpent  a  month  or  fix  weeks 
more  in  our  voyage  than  they  do. 

The  French  are  fo  fenfible  of  the  prodigious  advantage  of  this 
fifhery,  and  fo  very  intent  upon  purfuing  it,  that,  from  thei.r 
firft  attempts  to  make  tbemfelves  confiderable  at  fea,  they  have 
had  it  perpetually  in  view. — They  firft  obtained  leave  to  fifh 
at  Newfoundland,  upon  paying  a  duty  of  5  percent,  afterwards 
they  got  that  acknowledgement  relinquished :  but,  at  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  they  went  far  greater  lenghts ;  for  thereby  they 
procured  a  ceffion  to  be  made  to  them  of  Cape  Breton,  a 
maiden  fifhery,  that  had  fearce  ever  been  touched  ;  whereas 
Newfoundland  was  greatly  exhaufted,  and  alfo  feveral  illands 
in  the  gulph  of  St  Lawrence.  Not  content  with  that,  they 
further  obtained  a  liberty  of  curing  and  drying  their  fifh,  fet- 
ting  up  ftages,  and  reforting  to  our  ifland  of  Newfound¬ 
land,  during  all  the  time  that  it  is  of  any  ufe  to  refort  thither; 
which  is  during  the  fifhing- feafon. 

They,  indeed,  delivered  up  to  us  the  poffeffion  of  Placentia, 
and  fome  other  places  in  Newfoundland  ;  but  then  they  took 
care  to  have  a  much  better  place,  for  their  fifhery  yielded  to 
them,  in  lieu  thereof;  with  this  extraordinary  favour  to  them, 
more  than  to  us,  that  they  have  the  liberty  granted  them  to 
frequent  OUR  iftand  of  Newfoundland,  and  ere&  ftages,  &c. 
thereon,  for  curing  and  drying  their  fifh  ;  but  we  have  not 
the  privilege  allowed  us  on  doing  the  fame  on  any  of  their 
illands,  or  on  the  ifland  of  Cape  Breton,  while  they  have  cx- 
prefs  permiffion  granted  them  to  fortify  as  they  pleafe. 

T  bus  the  French  are  become  our  rivals  in  the  Fishery  by 
our  own  confent;  which  is  the  more  wonderful,  in  that  it  is 
owing  to  this  fifhery,  that  they  dared  to  contend  for  the  ma- 
ftery  at  fea  with  the  maritime  ftrength  of  England  and  Hol¬ 
land  united. 


’Tis  true,  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  are  moft  frequently  called 
the  maritime  powers  ;  but  we  think  it  a  jeft,  at  this  time  of 
day,  to  appropriate  the  name  of  maritime  powers  to  Great- 
Britain  and  Holland,  exclufive  of  France,  when  we  confider 
what  a  figure  that  nation  made  at  lea  before  the  battle  of  La 
Hogue  in  1692,  and  what  a  figure  they  are  able  to  make  at 
prefent  from  the  daily  increafe  of  their  marine,  fince  the  late 
treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle.  See  the  article  France. 

The  hiftory  both  of  France  and  England  will  fhew  us,  that 
fince  the  former  procured  leave  to  fifh  at  Newfoundland, 
and  their  fettlement  and  fifhery  at  Cape  Breton,  they  have 
grown  very  formidable  at  fea,  and  that  their  royal  navy 
has  augmented  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  fhips  employed 
in  thefe  fifheries. — What  have  we  not  to  expeCt  then,  fince 
they  have  obtained  a  right  to  a  better  place  for  their  fifhery, 
in  the  opinion,  even  of  the  French  themfelves,  as  the  reader 
will  foon  fee  by  the  inclofed  letter,  written  by  aminifterof 
ftate  in  France,  to  the  duke  de  Gramond  at  Bayonne.  The 
occafion  of  it  was,  that  the  people  of  St  Jean  de  Luze  and 
Sibour,  (two  places  in  the  county  of  Sibour)  being  under  ap- 
prehenfions  that  their  fifhery  at  Newfoundland  was  to  be 
delivered  up  wholly  to  Great-Britain,  the  duke  wrote  a  let¬ 
ter  to  Paris  to  be  rightly  informed,  and  received  the  follow¬ 
ing  anfwer. 

Copy  of  a  letter  written  by  Monf.  de  Pontchartrain,  to  Monf. 
the  duke  de  Gramond,  from  Fontainbleu,  19  September, 
I7I3- 

4  I  have  received,  Sir,  the  letter  you  did  me  the  honour  to 

*  write  me  the  third  of  this  month,  with  two  letters  that 

*  were  diredfed  to  you  by  the  inhabitants  of  St  Jean  deLuze 

*  and  Sibour,  upon  the  fubjeft  of  their  fifhery  of  dry  fifh. 

4  From  the  account  I  have  given  the  king  of  their  demand, 

‘  his  majefty  diredfed  rne  to  write,  by  his  order,  to  Monf. 

*  the  duke  D’Aumont,  his  ambaffador  extraordinary  at  Lon- 

*  don,  to  afk  of  the  queen  of  Great-Britain  a  permiffion 

*  for  them  to  go  the  next  year  to  Placentia,  and  the  liberty 
4  to  continue  their  fifhing  in  all  the  ports  and  harbours  up- 
4  on  the  coaft  of  Newfoundland.  I  fhall  do  myfelf  the  ho- 
4  nour  to  acquaint  you  with  Monf.  the  duke  D’Aumont’s 
4  anfwer. 

4  I  agree  with  you,  Sir,  that  the  country  of  La  Bour  will 
4  fuffer  much,  fhould  they  be  deprived  of  their  liberty  of  car- 
4  rying  on  their  fifhery  of  dry  fifh  ;  arid  you  will  be  perfuaded 
4  of  the  attention  I  have  to  procure  to  the  merchants  that 
4  drive  this  commerce,  the  means  to  continue  them  in  it,  when 
4  I  have  informed  you,  that  the  king  fent  from  Rochford,  in 
4  the  month  of  May  laft,  one  frigate,  to  go  and  lay  the  firft 
4  foundation  of  an  eftabiifhment  in  the  ifland  of  Cape  Bre- 
4  ton,  where  fifh  is  Much  More  Abundant  than  at 
4  the  iftand  of  Newfoundland,  and  where  one  may  make  the 
4  fifh,  and  manage  the  drying  thereof  eafily.  This  frigate 
4  arrived  June  26,  at  Placentia,  from  whence  fhe  was  to  con- 
4  tinue  her  courfe  for  Cape  Breton,  to  which  place  I 
4  have  caufed  to  be  tranfported  100  men,  to  begin  the  fettle- 
4  merit.  His  majefty  will  fend,  the  beginning  of  the  year,  three 
4  fhips,  to  tranfport  thither  the  garrifon  of  Placentia,  and  the 
4  inhabtants  of  the  ifland  of  Newfoundland,  and  to  put  the 
4  laft  hand  to  the  eftabiifhment  of  that  port.  The  mer- 
4  chants  of  this  kingdom  may  then  fend  all  fuch  fhips  as  they 

4  fhall 
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*  (hall  think  fit  to  order,  for  the  fifhing  of  dry  fifli,  and  for 
‘  the  oils  that  are  made  from  the  fifh  on  the  faid  ifland.  This 

*  favour  ought  to  animate  the  merchants  that  drive  this  com- 
‘  merce,  to  carry  it  on  with  vigour,  from  the  advantage  they 
‘  v/ill  draw  from  it.  This  is  all  I  have  been  able  to  do  in 
«  their  favour.  I  defire  you  to  be  perfuaded  of  the  great  fin- 

«  cerity  wherewith  I  have  the  honour  to  be - .’ 

From  this  letter  it  is  plain  the  French  never  intended  to  quit 
the  fifhery  of  dry  cod,  and  that  they  have,  from  this  period, 
very  much  rivalled  us  therein,  to  our  great  detriment,  and 
their  unfpeakable  emolument,  by  the  means  of  their 

FAVOURITE  AND  VERY  IMPORTANT  SETTLEMENT 

of  Cape-Breton. — And  with  regard  to  their  herring- 
fiihery,  we  have  frequent  accounts  of  many  hundreds  of  their 
bufles  being  upon  our  coafts  in  the  feafon  ;  which  may  one 
day  prove  highly  dangerous  to  this  kingdom  upon  other  oc- 
cafions,  as  well  as  injurious  to  our  own  fifheries  of  that 
kind. 

Remarks,  in  confequence  of  the  laft  war,  and  the  Defi¬ 
nitive  Treaty  of  Peace,  1763. 

From  the  preeeeding  account  of  the  French  Fisheries 
at  Newfoundland,  and  the  adjacent  iflands  of  Cape- 
Breton,  it  appears,  that  the  French  have  reaped  very  great 
benefit  and  advantage  thereby  fince  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht,  and  more  efpecially  by  that  new  and  maiden 
Fishery,  which  they  have  fo  many  years  fuccefsfully  carried 
on,  by  means  of  Cape-Breton,  and  it’s  Coasts,  and 
alfo  all  their  Canadian  Dependencies  in  general  : 
and  indeed  it  muft  be  confeffed,  that  Cape-Breton  has, 
everfince  the  French  fettled  and  fortified  it,  been  a  pungent 
thorn  in  the  fide  of  the  British  Colonies  in  this  part  of 
the  American  World  ;  but  by  the  laft  Definitive 
Treaty,  this  fevere  thorn  is  plucked  out  and  eradicated, 
as  an  annoyance  to  thefe  kingdoms  ;  and  inftead  of  this  ifland 
and  it’s  Louifbourg  fortifications  being  longer  a  terror  to 
Gre  at-Britain,  they  are  now  become  fo  to  France  ; 
inftead  of  that  nation  being  able,  by  means  thereof,  to  awe 
and  intimidate  our  adjacent  colonies  ;  the  laft  treaty  having 
annexed  this  valuable  ifland  for  fituation  to  the  crown  of 
England,  it  is  now  become  our  fafeguard  ;  we  can  fortify 
Cape-Breton  again,  and  render  it  an  impregnable 
Barrier  to  all  our  antient  northern  colonies  ;  an  effectual 
protection  to  Canada,  and  all  it’s  Dependencies,  and 
to  all  our  other  new  Acquisitions  in  thefe  parts.  This 
will  prove  of  unfpeakable  benefit  and  advantage  to  this  king¬ 
dom,  by  fo  curbing  and  reftraining  the  power  and  conduct 
of  the  French  in  their  fifhery  here,  that  by  virtue  of  Cape- 
Breton,  we  (hall  be  able  to  extirpate  them  from  the  iflands 
of  St  Peters  and  Miguelon,  whenever  they  dare  vio¬ 
late  the  ftipulations  of  the  treaty,  and  forever  after  hinder  them 
from  catching  a  fifti  on  any  parts  contiguous  to  Newfound¬ 
land.— -This  we  are  now  in  a  condition  to  do,  by  virtue  of  the 
laft  peace  ;  and  if  France  thinks  foon  to  quarrel  with  Great- 
Biitain  again,  they  will  run  the  rifk  of  being  for  ever,  per¬ 
haps,  deprived  of  the  fmalleft  fhare  in  the  Newfound¬ 
land  Fisheries.  This  we  certainly  have  nowin  our 
power  to  do  ;  and  this  we  have  reafon  to  hope  and  expert 
will  for  fome  years  prevent  a  rupture  between  the  two  na¬ 
tions.  See  alfo  Florida,  Bahama  Islands,  &c. 
Mexico. 

Of  the  principles  that  are  faid,  at  prefent,  to  prevail  at  the 
court  of  Spain  with  regard  to  Fisheries. 

Under  the  article  Biscay,  a  principality  in  Old  Spain,  I 
have  (hewn,  by  a  fliort  quotation  from  the  fage  Spaniard 
Uztariz,  whofe  fyftem  in  regard  to  commerce  is  faid  to  be 
adopted  by  his  Catholic  majefty’s  miniftry,  that  Spain  is  about 
to  diminifh,  and  in  effect  abfolutely  obftrud  and  prohibit  the 
importation  of  Britifh-caught  fifh  into  their  dominions,  by 
eftablifhing  fifheries  of  their  own. 

This  author,  after  fhewing  the  advantages  which  the  Dutch, 
French,  and  Englifh  have  reaped  from  their  fifheries,  takes 
no  little  pains  to  animate  the  Spanifh  nation  fanguinely  to 
purfue  the  like  commerce  and  policy  :  he  goes  fo  far  as  even 
to  affert,  that  the  Spaniards  have  a  right  to  fifh  at  Newfound¬ 
land  :  fo  that  we  are  likely  to  have  rival  upon  rival  in  this 
branch. 

4  It  ought  to  be  a  principal  concern  of  the  government,  fays 

*  this  politic  Spaniard,  to  prevent  foreigners  from  enervating 

*  the  kingdom  fo  much  as  they  do,  by  the  importation  of 
4  fait  fifh,  and  the  great  confumption  it  meets  with  in  Spain, 

*  that  of  bacalao  in  particular,  which  is  known  to  be  focon- 
‘  fiderable  a  part  of  the  food  of  all  it’s  provinces  in  general. 

*  In  order  to  calculate  the  confumption,  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
4  that  in  the  provinces  of  the  crown  of  Caftille,  the  faft- 

*  days  amount  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  in  a  year,  and  that 

*  they  exeeed  a  hundred  and  fixty  in  thofe  of  the  crown  of 

*  Arragon,  and  in  Navarre,  where  flefh  is  prohibited  on  Sa- 

*  turdays,  which  is  not  the  cafe  in  Caftille.  The  computa- 

*  tion  may  be  a  little  over  or  under,  on  account  of  fome  va- 
4  riation  there  is  in  the  devotional  falls.  But  if  we  rate  the 
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4  number  to  be  a  hundred  and  thirty  in  the  year*  one  kin*^ 

4  dom  with  another,  throughout  Spain,  upon  a  moderate 
4  fuppofition  that  ever  family,  one  with  another,  fhall  ex- 
‘  pend  four  ounces  of  bacalao  every  faft-day  (which  is  not  an 
‘  ounce  to  one  perfon)  there  will  be  confirmed,  in  a  million 
‘  and  a  half  of  families,  fix  millions  of  ounces,  which  amount 
‘  to  3750  quintals  per  day  ;  and,  for  the  hundred  and  thirty 
4  fall-days  in  a  year,  487,500  quintals  ;  which,  at  the  rate 
4  of  five  dollars,  the  current  price,  a  little  more  or  lefs,  when 
‘  foreigners  fell  it  to  us,  amount  to  2,437,500  dollars.  And, 

*  if  we  add  the  great  quantity  of  cured  falmon,  herrings,  pil- 
‘  chards,  and  other  fifh  from  abroad,  which  is  alfo  expended 
‘  in  thefe  kingdoms,  one  may  reafonably  imagine,  that  the 
4  money  they  annually  drain  from  us,  by  this  article,  is  above 

*  three  millions  of  dollars :  and  it  is  one  of  the  principal 
‘  caufes  of  our  unhappy  fituation. 

4  I  am  aware  there  is  no  fmall  number  of  perfons  who,  for 
‘  want  of  health,  are  dlfpet.fed  with  eating  fifh  upon  days  of 

*  abftinence  ;  but  there  are  alfo  many  convents  of  men  and 
4  women,  fome  of  which  live  upon  fifh  every  day  in  the  year, 

4  others  the  greateft  part  of  it :  fo  that  what  thefe  focieties 
‘  exceed  the  hundred  and  thirty  days  of  abftinence,  may  be 
4  a  ballance  for  fuch  as  eat  flefh  on  thofe  days. 

‘  This  general  calculation  I  have  thought  proper  to  give,  in 

*  order  to  have  it  more  clearly  feen  how  much  of  our  fub- 
4  fiance  other  nations  drain  from  us  by  the  fale  of  cured  fifh; 

4  though  I  do  it  with  fome  reludlance,  becaufe  I  am  to  draw 
‘  precife  conclufions  from  principles  doubtful,  and  incapable 

*  of  being  afeertained.  But  fhould  any  one  think  I  run  far 
4  wide  of  the  truth  in  my  eflimate,  either  exceeding  or  fall- 
«  ing  fhort  of  it,  every  one  will  beat  liberty  to  corredl  them, 

4  and  form  others  more  correct  from  better  information,  and 
4  clearer  notions  of  this  matter. 

4  I  am  alfo  very  fenfible,  that  bacalao  is  a  diet  of  great  relief 
4  to  thofe  parts,  where  frefh  fifh  is  fcarce  ;  but  we  fhould 
4  not,  on  that  account,  throw  off  all  thoughts  of  repairing 
4  the  great  injury  they  do  us  by  the  fale  of  this,  and  other 
4  fait  fifh,  and  negledt  to  avail  ourfelves  of  fuch  meafures  as 
4  prudence  fhall  dictate,  in  particular  the  advantages  which 
4  our  own  Seas  afford,  and  fome  other  prudent  confidera- 
4  tions  invite  us  to,  and  flatter  us  with  an  eafy  way  to  fup- 
4  ply  our  wants,  if  not  wholly,  at  leaft  in  a  great  meafure  ; 

4  fince  it  is  well  known  what  plenty  of  fifh  there  is  on  the 
4  coafl  of  Spain,  efpecially  that  of  Gallicia  ;  as  is  alfo  cer- 
4  tain,  that  on  the  coafl  of  the  Andalufia’s,  there  is  abun- 
4  dance  of  tunnies,  fturgeon,  lampreys,  cuttle-fifh,  chevins, 

4  and  feveral  other  forts  of  wholefome  fifh,  fome  of  which 
4  falted,  and  others  dried,  are  kept  whole  years,  not  only  for 
4  a  fupply  to  thofe  provinces,  where  there  is  a  great  confump- 
4  tion,  but  alfo  to  furnifh  us  in  the  inland  parts  ;  and  the  only 
4  thing  we  want  is  to  encourage  a  fifhery,  both  on  our  own 
4  coafts  and  in  other  feas  ;  and  in  this  fort  of  commerce  by  his 

*  majefty’s  fubjedls  I  fhall,  therefore,  proceed  to  point  out 
4  fuch  meafures  as  feem  to  me  moft  prudent,  and  likely  tor 
4  take  effect. 

4  In  chapters  73  and  74,  I  recommend  the  ftationing  of 
4  guarda  cofla’s,  and  {hew,  that,  among  other  great  advan- 
4  tages,  they  would  be  a  means  to  enlarge  our  fifheries  on  the 
4  coafl  of  Spain  and  elfewhere.  To  their  contents  I  refer  for 
4  what  concerns  the  encouragement  and  fecurity  of  thofe 
4  fifheries,  and  intend  only  to  add,  that  I  efteem  it  a  very 
4  prudent  flep  to  lay  as  heavy  duties,  as  treaties  of  peace  and 
4  commerce  fhall  allow,  upon  the  importation  of  bacalao, 

4  and  other  fait  fifh  into  Spain,  without  any  abatement  or 
4  indulgence  whatever,  not  excepting  the  voluntary  and  ac- 
4  cidental  allowances  which  of  late  years  have  been  made  to 
4  fifh,  and  fome  other  things  in  the  cuftomhoufes  of  Catalo- 
4  nia,  on  their  importation,  befides  their  not  being  charged 
4  in  that  principality,  or  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  with  the 
4  duty  of  the  million,  which  moft  part  of  the  fait  fifh  pays  in 
4  the  ports  of  Caftille. 

4  It  will  alfo  be  proper  for  fait  fifh  to  pay  intire  the  duties  of 
4  the  alcavala  and  ciento’s,  in  all  places  where  it  fhould  be 
4  fold,  or  the  fale  repeated,  guarding  it  with  neceffary  pre- 
4  cautions,  whether  the  towns  be  under  compofition  or  ad- 
4  miniftration.  This  is  to  be  underftood  of  the  provinces 
4  where  thofe  duties  are  eftablifhed. 

4  In  chapter  23,  giving  examples  from  the  French,  I  fet  forth 
4  fome  of  the  immunities  which  his  moft  Chriftian  majefty, 
4  in  the  year  1713*  granted  to  bacalao,  and  oils  proceeding 
4  from  the  fifhery  of  his  fubjedls  ;  and  alio  obferve,  that  they 
4  were  allowed  to  export  {lores,  arms,  ammunition,  utenfils, 
4  and  provifions  for  the  {hips,  or  veflels,  intended  for  the  faid 
4  fifhery,  and  even  the  fait  that  fhould  be  wanted  to  cure  the 
4  fifh.  To  this  I  may  add,  that  in  feveral  articles  under  tit, 

4  15,  of  the  ordinance  of  1680,  in  refpeft  to  the  fettling  of 
4  the  gabel,  or  revenue  of  fait  in  that  kingdom,  are  alfo 
4  found  many  indulgences,  and  other  encouragements  granted 
4  for  curing  of  bacalao,  falmon,  herrings,  pilchards,  and  other 
4  forts  of  fifh  ;  in  particular  the  abatement  of  the  price  of  it, 
4  and  alfo  the  rules  and  precautions  neceffary  fo  prevent  frauds, 
4  fet  forth  at  large. 

4  The  24th  chapter  contains  a  prohibition,  fhat  was  made  in 
4  France,  againft  the  importation  of  pilchards  from  foreign 
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*  countries,  in  order  to  favour  their  own  fifhery,  and  the  trade 

*  of  his  majefly’s  fubjedls  in  this  commodity. 

*  In  chapter  28,  where  I  produce  fome  examples  taken  from 
‘  the  Englifh,  it  is  obferved,  that  the  duty  upon  fait  ufed  in 

*  curing. white  herrings  was  taken  off  in  that  kingdom  in  the 

*  year  1722,  as  alfo  what  was  charged  upon  the  exportation 
‘  of  the  fame  herrings. 

*  In  chapter  36,  which  treats  of  the  meafures  employed  by 
the  Dutch,  mention  is  alfo  made  of  fome  indulgencies,  and 

‘  other  encouragements,  in  favour  of  their  filheries. 

Upon  the  foundation  of  thefe  examples,  taken  from  three 
nations  that  beft  underfland  commerce,  and  mod  profper 
in  it,  and  what  one’s  own  reafon  fuggefts  as  proper  to  be 
done,  I  am  of  opinion  we  fhould  give  leave  to  all  his  ma- 
c  jelly’s  fubjedls  that  go  to  the  fifhery  in  their  own  veffels, 
‘  whether  on  the  coafts  of  Spain,  or  in  the  Mediterranean, 

*  to  carry  out,  free  of  all  duty,  at  leaf!:  bifcuit,  all  forts  of 

*  pul fe,  dried  or  green,  and  fait  fifh  caught  in  the  Spanifh 

*  filheries,  and  even  a  certain  quantity  of  oil,  vinegar,  and 
‘  brandy,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  hands  and  daysa  few 

*  over  ar|d  under,  that  they  fhall  be  employed  in  the  fifhery, 

*  being  fully  convinced  that  the  fubjedls  of  other  powers,  up- 

*  on  no  pretence  whatever,  can  fairly  claim  an  equal  privi- 

*  lege  in  this  cafe  with  his  majefty’s  people.  For  all  conven- 
4  tions,  or  treaties  of  commerce,  even  though  they  fhould 
4  be  flridlly  obferved,  were  made  for  very  different  purpofes. 
‘  Nor  fliall  I  flay  to  explain  this  matter,  as  the  motives,  cafes, 

‘  and  other  circumftances  that  diftinguifh  the  two  things,  are 

*  invariable  and  manifeft.  But  it  is  further  obfervable,  that, 

*  for  thefe  indulgencies  to  the  fifhery,  and  his  majefty’s  fub- 
‘  je£ls,  there  will  be  no  reafon  to  make  an  allowance  to  the 
4  farmers  of  the  revenue,  both  on  account  of  their  trifling  va- 
4  lue,  and  becaufe  they  muft  experience,  from  the  great  im- 
4  provement  made  by  this  means  in  the  fifhery,  and  trade  of 
4  the  towns,  where  the  revenues  are  farmed,  a  confiderable 
4  increafe  of  them  other  ways,  as  has  been  already  fhewn  in 
4  the  cafe  of  manufactories.  And,  to  take  away  from  the 

*  farmers  all  pretence  for  it,  there  fhould  be  an  exclufive  ar- 
4  tide  to  this  effect  in  theircontracts  for  the  kingdoms  of  Mur- 

*  cia,  Granada,  Seville,  Gallicia,  the  Afturias,  and  the  four 
4  towns ;  for,  in  the  other  provinces  upon  the  coaft,  the  pro- 
4  vincial  revenues  are  never  farmed,  nor  the  cuftoms  any 

*  where  elfe.’ 

Thus  have  we  given  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  nature  and 
importance  of  the  filheries  to  Holland  and  France,  as  alfo  of 
the  meafures  that  are  likely  to  be  taken  in  Spain  in  relation 
to  the  fame  branch  of  commerce.  What  feems  to  confirm 
this  to  be  the  real  intention  of  the  court  of  Spain,  is  their 
apparent  endeavours  to  increafe  their  royal  navy,  by  enticing 
away  numbers  of  our  fhip-  builders  for  that  purpofe  :  and,  if 
they  are  determined  to  increafe  the  number  of  their  men  of 
war,  and  likewife  to  eftablifh  fifheries  in  order  effectually  to 
man  them,  is  it  not  time  that  we  fhould  be  upon  our  guard, 
as  well  with  refpefl  to  Spain  as  France  ?  There  are,  it  feems, 
alfo  other  powers  that  are  attempting  fifheries,  and  aiming  at 
the  acquifition  of  fome  fhare  in  maritime  commerce. 

Thefe  are  fads,  not  groundlefs  conjectures.  In  regard  to 
the  pretended  claim  of  the  Spaniards  to  fifli  upon  our  coafts 
of  Newfoundland,  it  may  not  be  ufelefs  to  obferve,  that 
there  was  no  more  care  taken  of  that  fifhery  in  the  Utrechc 
treaty  than  before  ;  for  they  went  fo  far,  that  they  fent  one 
Gillingham,  at  this  time  an  Irifh  papift,  to  our  court,  to 
get  the  liberty  of  fifhing  at  Newfoundland.  That  this  Gill¬ 
ingham  was  far  from  being  fnubbed  by  the  then  miniftry, 
for  coming  about  fuch  an  impudent  bufinefs,  is  well  enough 
known.  Nay,  the  lord  Lexington,  who  had  not  refufed  the 
ambafty  to  Spain,  when  that  monarchy  and  the  Weft-Indies 
were  about  to  be  ravifhed  from  the  houfe  of  Auftria  and 
given  to  the  duke  of  Anjou,  thought  this  Irifh  papift  was  fo 
welcome  to  the  miniftry,  that,  in  his  letter  to  the  lord  Dart¬ 
mouth,  then  one  of  the  fecretaries  of  ftate,  he  frequently 
excufes  himfelf  for  not  writing  upon  that  fubjed,  becaufe 
they  had  full  accounts  of  the  matter  from  Gillingham.  Nay, 
the  queen’s  plenipotentiaries,  the  earl  of  Strafford  and  Dr 
Robinfon  bifhop  of  Briftol,  went  fo  far,  as  to  fuffer  a  claufe 
to  be  inferted  at  the  end  of  the  15th  article  of  the  peace  with 
Spain  ;  whereby,  to  ufe  the  words  of  the  fecret  committee, 
they  gave  a  pretence  to  the  Spaniards  to  claim  a  right  to  fifh 
at  Newfoundland,  contrary  to  the  7th  and  8th  articles 
of  the  treaty  made  with  that  crown  by  Sir  William  Godol- 
phin. 

The  board  of  trade,  being  confulted  upon  this  occafion,  made 
the  following  anfwer  to  the  lord  Dartmouth,  dated  January 
*3>  1712-13; — «  We  have  confidered  theextradofa  memo- 
‘  rial  from  the  marquis  de  Monteleone,  relating  to  a  claim  of 
‘  the  inhabitants  of  Guipufcoa  to  fifh  on  the  coaft  of  New- 
4  foundland  ;  and  thereupon  take  leave  to  inform  yourlord- 
f  fr'P.’  lfiat  we  have  difcourfcd  with  fuch  perfons  as  are  able 
4  to  give  us  information  in  that  matter,  and  we  find  that  fome 
Spaniards  are  come  hither  with  pafl'es  from  her  maiefty 
and  others  may  have  fifhed  there  privately,  but  never  any* 
t  at  we  can  learn,  did  do  it  as  of  right  belonging  to  them.’ 
We  fee  by  this,  that,  even  before  the  conclufion  of  that  French 
peace,  the  queen’s-  paftes  had  been  given  to  the  Spaniards,  to 


take  the  benefit  of  the  mod  profitable  branch  of  the  EnHifh 
commerce  ;  but  the  Spaniards  have  not  carried  their  point  in 
it  ;  and,  by  the  4th  article  of  the  treaty  which  Mr  Doding- 
ton  made  in  December  1713,  fome  of  the  ground  loft  to  them 
by  the  Utrecht  peace  was  recovered,  and  all  innovations 
made  in  trade  were  to  be  abolifhed  ;  the  moft  fcandalous  of 
which  was  their  fifhing  at  Newfoundland. 

Thus  our  Didionary  flood  in  the  edition  before  the  last 
War;  and  that  thefe  Pretensions  of  the  Spaniards 
to  the  Right  of  a  Newfoundland  Fishery  was  ma- 
niieft  by  their  Claim  to  it,  when  they  joined  France  in 
the  last  War,  as  we  foretold  throughout  our  Didionary 
that  they  might  be  judged  to  do.  1 

But  this  Point  alfo  is  now  finally  fettled  between  Gre  at- 
Britain  and  Spain,  by  theXVIIIth  article  of  the  Defi¬ 
nitive  Treaty  of  1763,  wherein  it  is  exprefsly  flipu- 
His  Catholic  Majesty  defifts,  as  well  for  him- 
ielf,  as  his  fucceffors,  from  all  Pretensions,  which  he  may 
have  formed  in  favour  of  the  Guipuscoans,  and  other 
his  Subjects,  to  the  Right  of  fishing  in  the 
L  eighbouf.uood  of  Newfoundland.’ 

ah?iP£!lC/rnf  °ther  neigh’D0Ufing  nations  who  have  long 
e  .aohfhed  fifheries,  and  others  who  are  daily  attempting  the 
fame,  at  tire  expence  of  Great- Britain,  fhould  efFedually 
loufe  and  alarm  us,  not  only  to  preferve  that  fhare  in  the 
fifheries  we  already  have,  but  to  excite  and  animate  us  to 
make  the  utmoft  advancement  in  this  invaluable  branch  of 
traffic  that  we  are  capable  of ;  more  efpeciallv  fo,  fince  we 
have  it  in  our  power,  by  a  natural  right,  to  fifh  upon  our 
own  coafts,  and  perhaps  have  an  equal  right  to  hinder  a*id 
prevent  all  other  nations  from  doing  fo. 

I  fball  not  here,  however,  enter  into  the  foie  right  of  Great- 
Bntain  to  the  fovereignty  of  the  Britifh  fe  as,  though  a  great 
fund  of  argument  might  be  urged  on  that  head.  What  I 
lhall  obferve  at  prefent  is,  that,  although  it  may  not  be  ad- 
viieable,  at  this  conjundure,  to  attempt  to  put  an  abfolute 
itop  to  other  nations  from  fifhing  upon  our  own  coafts,  yet 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  this  indulgence  to  others  is  not  to 
prevent  ourfelves  from  making  the  beft  advantages  that  God 
and  nature  have  given  us,  by  floring  our  coafts  with  fuch  im- 
menfe  plenty  of  fifh  ! 

Of  the  herring  and  herring-fifhery,  in  the  feas,  and  on  the 
coafts  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland. 

About  _  the  beginning  of  the  month,  fignified  by  feveral 
tokens  in  the  air  and  in  the  water,  which  the  Shetlanders 
fay  they  know  it  by,^  there  appears  coming  from  the  north  an 
incredible  fhoal  of  this  fpecies  of  fifh,  which  is  fo  well  known 
throughout  the  world  as  to  need  no  defeription. 

From  whence  they  come,  and  where  they  may  be  faid  to 
breed  and  increafe,  we  know  little  of.  That  they  are  innu¬ 
merable  m  quantity  is  matter  of  fad.  Nor  do  they,  as  we 
can  perceive,  return  from  whence  they  came,  to  breed  a  far¬ 
ther  fupply  for  the  next  feafon  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  come 
from  home,  wherever  that  may  be,  big  with  young,  as  we 
may  fay,  fwelling  with  their  prolific  fpawn,  in  which  every 
fifli  may  be  faid  to  produce  10,000  others:  and  this  fpawn 
they  caft  in  thefe  feas,  for  they  come  to  us  full,  and  are  fhot- 
ten  long  before  they  go  from  us. 

They  come  up,  as  it  may  be  faid,  on  the  breadth  of  the  fe  a ; 
and  the  bulk  of  the  fhoal,  take  it  in  the  grofs,  is  probably 
greater  than  the  whole  land  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland. 

They  are  doubtlels  greatly  ftraitened  when  they  come  fouth- 
ward,  by  being  obliged  to  pafs  between  the  fhores  of  Green¬ 
land  and  the  North  Cape ;  which  to  fuch  immenfe  fwarms 
muft  be  called  a  ftrait,  though,  on  the  furface  of  the  globe, 
it  be  no  lefs  than  200  leagues  in  breadth. 

When  their  furprizing  body  meets  with  an  interruption  from 
the  fituation  of  the  ifland  of  Great-Britain,  it  divides  their, 
into  two  parts,  whether  equal,  or  how  near  fo,  is  not  to  be 
determined.  One  part  of  them  fleer  fomething  weft  or 
fouth-weft,  and,  leaving  the  iflands  of  Orkney  and  Shetland 
to  the  left,  pafs  on  towards  Ireland.  There  meeting  a  fe- 
cond  interruption  from  the  fituation  of  that  ifland,  they  di¬ 
vide  themfelves  again  ;  one  part,  keeping  to  the  coaft  of  Bri¬ 
tain,  pafs  away  fouth  down  that  which  we  call  St  George’s  L 
or  the  Irifh  channel  ;  and  fo  coming  on  between  England 
and  Ireland,  they  enter  the  Severn  Sea,  where  they  meet  ;l 
with  their  fpecies  again.  Fhe  other  part,  edging  off  for  want 
of  room  to  the  weft  and  fouth-weft  as  before,  go  along  the  i 
Hibernian  ocean,  and,  ftill  keeping  upon  the  coaft,  make 
about  to  the  fouth  fhore  of  Ireland  ;  and  then,  fleering  fouth- 
eaft,  meet  with  their  fpecies  again,  who  come  down  the  Irifh  11 
channel. 

The  other  part  of  the  firfi  diviflon  made  in  the  north,  part-  j 
ing  a  little  to  the  eaft  and  fouth-eaft,  come  down  into  the 
German  ocean  ;  and,  keeping  ftill  clofe  to  the  coaft  of  Bri-  ^ 

tain,  they  pafs  by  Shetland,  and  then  make  the  point  of  Bu-  '.I 

chenefs  and  the  coaft  of  Aberdeen  ;  filling,  as  they  pafs,  alL  (i 
the  bays,  firths,  river,  and  creeks,  with  their  innumerable 
multitudes,  as  if  directed  by  Heaven  on  purpofe  to  prefent 
themfelves  for  the  relief  and  employment  of  the  pool,  and 
tke  benefits  of  traffic.  Hence  they  come  away  fouth,  pafs  1  ; 
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&y  Dunbar,  and,  rounding  the  high  fhores  of  St  Tobbs  and 
of  Berwick,  are  feen  again  oft  of  Scarborough,  and  not  be¬ 
fore,  and  not  in  bulk,  ’till  they  come  to  Yarmouth  Roads  in 
England,  and  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  ;  from 
whence  palling  the  Britifh  Channel,  they  are  feen  no  more. 
We  come  next  to  fpeak  of  the  fifhing  for  them  by  the  feveral 
nations  in  Europe,  from  which  fo  great  a  profit  in  trade  is 
taifed,  navigation  fo  much  improved,  feamen  nurfed  and 
bred  up,  and  fo  many  thoufands,  we  may  fay  millions,  per¬ 
haps,  of  hands  employed  and  maintained  both  at  fea  and  on 
fhore. 

Before  the  late  eftablifhment  of  the  fociety  of  the  Free  Britifh 
Fifhery  the  Dutch  gave  them  the  firft  falute,  who  were  ge¬ 
nerally  ready  off  Shetland  at  the  firft  appearance  of  the  fifh, 
with  above  1500  fail  of  buffes  ;  and  fpreading  their  nets  in 
the  fair  way,  as  they  call  it,  of  the  fifh,  they  are  not  long  a 
loading  all  their  veflels  ;  which,  when  done,  they  make  home 
to  cure,  repack,  and  prepare  them  for  the  markets,  which  is 
chiefly  at  Dantzick  and  the  eaft  country. 

The  herrings  not  miffing  the  comparative  few  of  their  fpecies, 
which  are  there  taken,  make  on  their  way  for  the  fhores  of 
Scotland,  and  fpreading  themfelves  upon  the  fands  and  fhoals, 
in  every  creek,  harbour,  or  bay,  as  it  were,  offering  them¬ 
felves  to  the  Scots  nets,  as  well  for  food  of  the  poor,  as  for 
the  commerce  of  the  merchants  there  :  nor  did  the  Scots,  be¬ 
fore  the  late  eftablifhed  fifHeries,  neglecft  to  take  very  great 
quantities,  which  they  alfo  cured,  pickled  up,  and  lent  to 
the  fame  markets  as  the  Dutch  ;  and,  confidering  the  Dutch 
carry  all  their  fifh  home,  repack,  pickle,  and  relade  them  on 
other  fhips,  the  Scots  are  frequently  at  the  market  before  the 
Dutch,  and  fell  for  as  good  a  price. 

After  the  Scots  on  the  north-fide  the  Tay  have  thus  fifhed, 
the  Dunbar  fifhing-boats  and  the  Fife-men  fall  in  among  the 
herrings  ;  and  they  likewife  take  a  confiderable  quantity,  as 
well  for  carrying  up  the  land  for  the  ufe  of  the  country,  to 
Edinburgh,  and  other  populous  places,  as  for  curing  after  the 
Yarmouth  manner,  and  making  what  we  call  red  herrings. 
From  hence  the  fhoal  of  fifh,  keeping  in  deeper  water,  are 
fcarce  feen  any  more,  except,  as  obferved,  a  little  off  Scar¬ 
borough,  ’till  they  come  to  Yarmouth  ;  where,  fpreading 
themfelves  upon  the  fands  in  queft  of  their  food,  they  are 
again  taken  in  prodigious  quantities  by  the  Englifh,  the 
Dutch,  and  the  French  ;  for  as  the  Yarmouth  and  Leoftoff 
men  take  and  cure  about  50,000  barrels  of  red  herrings  in  a 
year,  fo  they  confume  an  incredible  number  in  the  town  of 
Yarmouth,  the  city  of  Norwich,  and  all  the  adjacent  towns 
of  thofe  populous  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  as  well  as 
in  Eifex,  Cambridgefhire,  &c. 

While  they  are  fifhing  of  them  here,  other  branches  of  that 
fhoal  pufh  themfelves  forward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
where  the  fifhing-fmacks  of  London, Folkftone,  Dover,  Sand¬ 
wich,  and  all  that  coaft,  take  alfo  innumerable  quantities 
for  London  markets,  and  for  all  the  populous  towns  on  the 
river  Thames,  and  near  the  fea-coaft  of  Kent  and  Suffex. 

All  this  while  the  Dutch,  fitting  out  their  buffes  again,  lie  on 
the  back  of  Yarmouth-fands ;  as  do  likewife  the  French, 
Flemings,  Flufhingers,  Bremeners,  and  Hamburghers. 
Laftly,  they  come  into  the  narrow  feas,  where  the  French 
on  one  fide,  and  our  weft-country  fifhermen  on  the  other, 
meet  them  again  ;  and  by  this  time  they  call  their  rows,  and 
become  fhotten.  After  which  they  difappearin  thefe  parts. 
On  the  fide  of  North  Britain  they  fare  no  better ;  the  merchants 
of  Glafgow,  Aire,  Dumfries,  and  on  the  coaft  of  Galloway, 
are  engaged  more  or  lefs  in  the  herring  fifheries ;  and  the 
merchants  of  Londonderry,  Belfaft,  Carrickfergus,  Carling- 
ford,  and  on  to  Dublin,  meet  them  on  that  fide  ;  and,  be¬ 
ginning  upon  them  at  the  Lewes  and  Weftern  Iflands,  give 
them  no  reft  ;  ’till  having  run  the  gauntlot,  as  we  may  fay, 
through  the  Irifh  channel,  they  come  out  into  the  Severn  fea, 
where  again  they  are  attacked  by  the  Englifh  merchants  of 
Devonfhire,  from  Minehead  to  Barnftaple  and  Biddiford, 
and  fo  on  weft  ward  to  the  towns  on  the  north  fhore  of  Corn¬ 
wall,  where  many  thoufands  of  tons  are  catched  and  cured 
for  trade,  and  many  fhips  loaded  off  with  them  for  Spain  and 
the  Mediterranean  (befides  an  incredible  number  confumed 
by  the  people  on  fhore)  the  merchants  of  Pembroke,  Swan- 
'  fea,  and  all  the  coaft  of  South  Wales,  from  Milford-Haven 
to  the  mouth  of  Briftol-River,  above  King’s-Road,  doing 
the  fame :  after  which  being  fhotten,  they  march  weftward 
into  deep  waters  to  their  own  fpecies,  and  are  feen  no  more. 
Thus  we  have  brought  this  fifh  round  the  ifland,  offering 
themfelves  indifferently  as  they  pafs  to  the  nets  of  all  the 
neighbouring  nations  ;  who  for  their  own  food,  and  for  fale  to 
other  countries,  where  the  fhoal  does  not  come,  take  an  inex- 
preffible  number.  Whither  they  go  afterwards  is  uncertain. 
As  to  the  fuggeftion,  that  the  quantity  is  by  this  time  ex- 
haufted,  the  contrary  is  fo  evident,  from  the  mighty  fhoals 
which  are  feen  in  the  Severn  feas,  and  on  .the  weft  and  fouth 
coaftsof  England  and  Ireland,  at  their  parting,  that  it  rather 
feems  the  number  taken  bears  but  a  very  fmall  proportion  to 
the  whole  that  might  be. 

It  is  alfo  certain,  that  thefe  fhoals  of  herrings  are  purfued 
and  devoured  in  great  quantities,  by  the  more  ravenous  and 
larger  fifh,  fuch  as  the  porpus,  dog-fifh,  fin-fifh,  and  other 
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tne  divers  forts  of  fea-monfters,  with  which  thofe  northern 
feas  abound. 

It  is  likewife  true,  that  the  herrings  are  found  again  upon  the 
fliores  of  North- America,  though  not  in  fuch  quantities  as 
here  ;  nor  are  they  feen  farther  fouth,  even  in  that  country, 
than  the  rivers  of  Carolina  :  whether  thefe  may  be  part  of 
that  mighty  fhoal,  which,  at  their  firft  coming  by  the  coaft 
of  Greenland,  might,  inftead  of  coming  to  the  fouth-eaft- 
ward  with  the  reft,  keep  to  the  coafts  of  America  on  the 
north-weft  fide  ;  or  whether  thefe  n  ay  be  the  remainder  of 
them  that  pafs  our  channels,  is  uncertain  :  but  we  know, 
that  they  are  not  feen  in  quantities  in  any  of  the  fouthern 
kingdoms,  as  Spain,  iortugal,  or  the  fouth  parts  of  France, 
on  the  tide  of  the  ocean,  or  in  the  Mediterranean,  or  the 
coaft  of  Africa. 

As  this  article  of  Fisheries  is  pretty  much  fwelled  already, 
we  fhalJ  not  here  enter  into  a  very  minute  and  particular  con- 
fideration  of  the  herring  fifhery,  as  it  is  at  prefent  eftablifhed  in 
this  kingdom,  by  a  fociety  of  the  Free  British  Fishery  ; 
becaufe,  to  do  juftice  to  a  fubjeift  of  that  high  concernment  to 
the  nation,  requires  a  diflincft  deliberation,  and  not  to  be 
flurred  over  in  a  general  and  fuperficial  manner.  Wherefore 
we  fhall  only  obferve,  at  prefent,  that  fince  the  divine  provi¬ 
dence  has  fo  eminently  flored  the  coafts  of  Great-Britain  and 
Ireland,  with  this  valuable  fpecies  of  fifh  ;  and  fince  this 
branch  of  the  Britifh-fiflxery  muft,  if  it  proves  fuccefsful,  be¬ 
come  an  additional  permanent  nurfery  for  the  brood  of  expert 
feamen  ;  it  is  not  only  a  duty  we  owe  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
not  to  difpife  that  wonderful  plenty  of  herrings  he  hath  af¬ 
forded  us,  by  negle&ing  to  extend  this  branch  of  trade  to  the 
utmoft,  but  it  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  our  country,  for  it’s  natural 
fecurity  ;  for  that  depends  upon  royal  navies,  and  no  nation 
can  have  a  navy,  where  there  is  not  a  fund  of  bufinefs  to 
breed  and  employ  feamen,  without  any  expence  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  but  when  they  ate  actually  employed  in  the  ferviceofthe 
public  :  a  fleet  depends  upon  navigation,  navigation  upon 
trade,  and  trade  upon  Home  Manufactures  and  Fish¬ 
eries. 

Our  Fifheries,  of  all  others,  may  be  renJered  the  greateft  nur¬ 
fery  for  feamen.  This  bufinefs  is  'now  carried  on  more  or 
lefs,  in  every  part  upon  the  coafts  of  the  whole  ifland  of 
Great-Britain,  and  upon  the  coafts  of  all  the  iflands  that  be¬ 
long  to  it.  Every  man,  who  has  been  a  few  years  in  the 
practice  of  going  to  fea  to  fifh,  makes  a  good  feaman  before 
the  maft,  and  moft  of  them  go  to  fea  when  a  good  voyage 
comes  in  their  way  ;  and  when  it  is  over,  return  to  their  fifh- 
ing  again,  until  the  like  opportunity  offers. 

Another  fifhery,  almoft  as  peculiar  to  Great-Britain  as  the 
herrings,  is  that  of  pilchards.  Thefe  are  a  fort  of  fifh  fome- 
thing  finaller  than  a  herring,  and  which  come  in  the  fame 
feafon  ;  they  chiefly  fhew  themfelves  on  the  fnores  of  the 
two  weftern  counties  o.f  Devon  and  Cornwall,  and  are  rare¬ 
ly  feen  any  where  elfe  in  the  world,  at  leaft  not  in  the  like 
quantities. 

’Tis  a  faying  of  the  Cornifli-mert  with  regard  to  the  pilchard, 
that  ’cis  the  leaft  fifh  in  fize,  mtift  in  number,  and  greateft 
for  gain,  of  any  they  take  out  of  the  fea. 

The  mackarel  fifhing  comes  next.  Thefe  are  a  kind  of  fifh, 
which  the  Englifh  are  extremely  fond  of ;  the  Scots  fee  few 
of  them,  they  being  found  in  no  quantities  farther  north  than 
Yarmouth.  They  are  not  cured  or  exported  as  merchandize, 
except  a  few  by  the  Yarmouth  and  Leoftoff  merchants  ;  but 
are  generally  confumed  at  110016,  efpecially  in  the  city  of 
London,  and  the  fea-ports  between  the  Thames  and  Yar¬ 
mouth  eaft,  and  the  Land’s-end  of  Cornwall  weft.  The 
Irifh  alfo  have  them  on  their  coafts  on  the  weft  of  Ireland, 
but  not  far  north. 

There  are  feveral  other  fmall  fifheries  on  the  fea-coafts  of 
Great-Britain,  which,  however  confiderable  in  themfelves, 
are  not  much  the  fubjefts  of  merchandize,  and  yet  employ 
great  numbers  both  of  fhips  and  men. — As  the  oyfter  fifhing 
at  Colchefter,  Feverfham  *,  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  and  in  the 
fwales  of  the  Medway. 

*  From  Feverfham  the  Dutch  fometimes  load  100  fail  of  vef- 
fels,  or  large  hoys,  with  ovfters  in  a  year:  alfo  cyfters 
are  catched  in  very  great  quantities  near  Portfmouth,  and 
in  all  the  creeks  and  rivers  between  Southampton  and  Chi- 
chefter ;  many  of  which  are  carried  about  by  fea  to  Lon¬ 
don  and  to  Colcheifer,  to  be  fed  in  the  pits  about  Waven- 
hoe,  and  pther  places. 

The  lobfter  fifhing:  thefe  are  taken  all  along  the  Britifh 
channel,  and  brought  to  London  for  fale  ;  alfo  in  the  Frith 
of  Edinburgh,  and  on  the  coaft  of  Northumberland.  But 
of  late  the  Britifh  fifhermen  find  a  better  account  in  it,  by 
fifhing  for  them  on  the  coaft  of  Norway,  from  whence  great 
quantities  are  brought  to  London. 

It  is  to  be  obferved  in  general,  that  the  Britifh  fifhermen  have 
always  one  fifhing  or  other  in  feafon  ;  for,  as  one  fort  of  fifh 
goes  out  of  feafon,  another  comes  in. 

Before  we  clofe  this  article  of  the  Britifh  Fifheries,  we  fhould 
not  forget  to  mention  that  of  the  whale  fifhing,  or  Greenland 
trade  ;  a  trade,  though  now  little  regarded  by  us,  yet  Great- 
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Britain  has  a  title  to  by  a  kind  of  inheritance,  the  Englifh 
being  the  fir  ft  that  ever  made  the  bold  attempt  of  attacking 
that  terrible  creature,  and  failed  amcngft  thofe  monftrous 
iflands  of  ice,  inqueftof  new  difcoveries,  and  traverfed  the 
frozen  zone  to  the  latitude  of  76,  within  the  ardlick  circle, 
where  they  difcovered  Greenland,  as  we  call  it,  or  Spitfber- 
gen,  as  other  nations  term  it.  And  although  they  here 
/ound  the  land  not  capable  of  being  cultivated  or  inhabited, 
yet  they  found  the  feas  full  of  whales  ;  and,  finding  the 
catching  of  them  very  beneficial,  they  foon  became  dextrous 
harpooners.  From  them  the  Hollanders,  Bremers,  and  Ham- 
burghers,  learned  the  fame;  and  in  their  firft  enterprizes 
were  obliged  to  hire  Englishmen  for  harpooners  and  fteerf- 
men,  as  we  are  now  (fo  unhappily  are  the  tables  turned)  to 
hire  Dutchmen  and  Germans,  if  we  go  about  the  fame  bu- 
finefs. 

Having  thus  run  over,  with  what  brevity  we  could,  the  na¬ 
ture  of  our  own  fifheries,  as  well  as  thofe  of  fome  of  the 
principal  trading  countries  of  Europe,  it  requires  no  argu¬ 
ment  to  inforce  the  neceflity  of  exerting  ourfelves  conftantly 
in  this  eftimable  branch  of  traffic  ;  for,  if  other  nations 
lhall  enjoy  fo  certain,  and  fo  important  a  nurfery  for  the  brood 
of  feamen,  and  we  fhould  wholly  neglect  the  fame,  it  does 
not  require  the  gift  of  prophecy  to  forefee,  who  muft  one  day 
obtain  the  fuperiority  in  maritime  power. 

Upon  this  point  then  feems  to  turn,  in  a  great  meafure,  the 
very  being  and  Salvation  of  this  kingdom,  with  relation  to  it’s 
freedom  and  independency  :  and  what  more  need  be  urged  to 
rouze  the  Britifh  nation  to  leave  nothing  undone,  which  ought 
to  be  otherwife,  for  the  advancement  of  our  fifheries  of  every 
kind  ? 

With  refpedt  to  thofe  which  are  upon  our  own  coaft  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  as  likewife  in  thofe  in  our  American 
plantations,  no  nation  can  pretend  to  deprive  us  of  our  na¬ 
tural  rights  of  fifhing  in  thefe  parts  :  and  if  we  fhall  think 
proper  to  indulge  other  ftates  with  the  like  privileges  of  fifh¬ 
ing  upon  our  owncoafts,  and  reaping  unfpeakable  advantages 
thereby,  is  it  not  the  worft  of  policy,  is  it  not  fuperlative  in¬ 
fatuation,  to  fuffer  other  rival  nations  to  grow  rich  and  pow¬ 
erful  by  this  comiherce  at  our  own  doors,  wh’le  we  fhame- 
fully  neglect  it  ? 

However  advifable,  we  fay,  it  may  be  to  tolerate  and  con¬ 
nive  at  the  fifheries  of  foreigners  upon  our  coaft,  yet  this, 
which  is  only  a  matter  of  Favour  and  Indulgence, 
Ihould  not  be  conftrued  as  a  Matter  of  Right  ;  for  it 
feems  fomething  unjuft  and  unreafonable,  that  the  fifh  of 
our  own  feas  fhould  be  caught  and  engroffed  by  Strangers. 
in  prejudice  of  our  natural  right,  fince  it  will  appear,  we 
apprehend,  that  his  majefty  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  not- 
withftanding  the  indulgence  granted  for  a  promifcuous  fifh¬ 
ing  in  the  Britifh  feas,  has  a  right  to  reassume  his 

AUTHORITY,  AND  PERMIT  NONE  TO  FISH  THEREIN, 
WITHOUT  HIS  SPECIAL  LICENCE,  AS  HATH  BEEN  HERE¬ 
TOFORE  OBTAINED  FROM  HIS  PREDECESSORS,  FOR 

many  ages  :  nor  can  it  be  efteemed  unreafonable,  if,  in 
confequence  of  fuch  right  in  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  an 
abfolute  interdiction  fhould  be  made,  to  prevent  fuch  foreign¬ 
ers  taking  the  bread  out  of  our  mouths,  unlefs  fuch  fo¬ 
reigners  merit  fuch  indulgence  by  their  conduct 
towards  these  kingdoms. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  doubted,  whether  any  nation  would  grant  us 
the  like  privileges  that  we  do  to  others,  had  nature  given  them 
the  fame  advantages  which  we  have  in  this  refpeCt.  But  it 
is  a  received  truth,  that  the  fovereignty  of  the  Britifh  feas  is 
the  moft  precious  jewel  of  the  Britifh  crown,  and  next,  under 
God,  the  principal  means  of  our  wealth,  and  our  fecurity  as 
2  free  people  ;  and  this  certainly  appertained  to  the  kings  of 
Great  Britain  by  immemorable  prefcription,  continual  ufage 
and  poffeffion,  the  acknowlegement  of  all  our  neighbouring 
ftates,  and  by  the  fenfe  of  the  municipal  laws  of  the  king¬ 
dom  :  and  this  right  hath  been  infilled  on  many  hundred  years 
by  the  kings  of  England. 

The  famous  Edgar,  with  a  navy  of  400  fail,  vindicated  his 
dominion  in  the  adjacent  feas.  Canutus  exaCled  his  tribute, 
called  Danes  Geldt,  on  them.  Egbert,  Alfred,  and 
Ethelred,  were  acknowledged  fupreme  governors  of  the 
ocean  furrounding  the  Britifh  fhore.  In  the  year  1200,  king 
John  had  the  honour  of  the  flag  paid  him,  in  acknowlegement 
of  his  dominion,  ever  fince  continued  to  his  fuccefTors,  in  the 
Britifh  feas,  and  all  the  Netherlands  craved  pro¬ 
tection  AND  LIBERTY  TO  FISH  IN  THEM  of  Ed- 
ward  I.  The  earl  of  Holland  petitioned  Edward  III  j  he 
did  the  French  king,  Henry  VI,  for  the  like  purpofe  :  and  our 
learned  Camden  affirms,  that  in  his  time,  the  Holland¬ 
ers  DURST  NOT  CAST  A  NET  ON  OUR  NORTHERN 

coast,  ’till  licence  was  firft  obtained  at  Scarborough  Caftle 
Ayr  °  Spain  obtained  licence  of  queen 

SyA_th,at  ,his  fubJ5as  might  fifh  on  the  north  coaft  of  Ire- 
21  years;  and  it  appears,  by  the  records 
that  he  yearly  paid  into  the  Exchequer 
This  right  was  ftrenuoufly  infilled  on  in 
king  James  I,  as  appears  by  the  follow- 
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A  proclamation  touching  fifhing. 


*  James,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  Great-Britain,  France 
‘  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the  faith,  &c.  to  all  and  lingular 
‘  the  perfons  to  whom  it  doth  or  may  appertain,  greeting. 
‘  Although  we  do  fufficiently  know,  by  our  experience  in  the 
‘  office  of  regal  dignity  (in  which,  by  the  favour  of  Almighty 
‘  God,  we  have  been  placed  and  exercifed  thefe  many  years") 
‘  as  alfo  of  the  obfervations  we  have  made  of  other  Chriflian 
‘  princes  exemplary  a&ions,  how  far  the  abfolutenefs  of  fo- 

*  vereign  power  extendeth  itfelf ;  and  that,  in  regard  thereof, 
‘  we  need  not  yield  account  thereof  to  any  perfon  under 

*  God,  for  any  a&ions  of  ours,  which  is  lawfully  grounded 
‘  on  that  juft  prerogative  ;  yet  fuch  hath  ever  been,  and  will 
‘  be  our  care  and  defire,  to  give  fatisfa&ion  to  our  neighbour 
‘  princes  in  any  a£lion  which  may  have  the  leaft  relation  to 
‘  their  fubjedls  and  eftates,  as  we  have  thought  good  (by  way 

*  °f  friendly  premonition)  to  declare  unto  them,  and  to  whom- 
‘  foever  it  may  appertain,  as  followeth  : 

*  Whereas  we  have  been  contented,  fince  our  coming  to  the 
crown,  to  tolerate  and  permit  an  indifferent  and  promifcu¬ 
ous  kipd  of  fifhing  to  all  our  friends  whatfoever,  to  fifh 

*  wdhin  our  ftreams,  and  uppn  any  of  our  coafts  of  Great- 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  other  adjacent  iflands :  fo  far  forth  as 
the  permiffion  and  ufe  thereof  might  not  redound  to  the  im- 

‘  peachment  of  prerogative  royal,  nor  to  the  hurt  and  da- 

*  mage  of  our  loving  fubje£ls,  whofe  prefervation  and  flourifh- 

*  ing  eflate  we  hold  ourfelf  principally  bound  to  advance,  be- 
‘  f°rc  all  worldly  refpe&s :  fo  finding  that  our  continuance 
‘  therein  hath  not  only  given  occafion  of  great  incroachments 
‘  on  our  regalities,  or  rather  queftioning  our  right,  but  hath 
‘  been  a  means  of  daily  wrongs  to  our  own  people  that  exer- 

*  cife  the  trade  of  fifhing  :  as  (either  by  multitudes  of  ftran- 
‘  gers  that  do  pre-occupy  thefeplaces,  or  by  the  injuries  which 
‘  they  receive  mofl  commonly  at  their  hands)  our  fubje&s  are 

*  conftrained  to  abandon  their  fifhing,  or  at  leaft  to  become 
‘  f°  difeouraged  in  the  fame,  as  they  hold  it  better  for  them 
*.  to  betake  themfelves  to  fome  other  courfe  of  living,  where- 
‘  by  not  only  many  of  our  coaft- towns  are  much  decayed, 

‘  the  number  of  mariners  daily  diminifhed,  which  is  mat- 

*  ter  of  great  confequence  to  our  eftate,  confidering  how  much 
‘  the  flrength  thereof  confifteth  in  the  power  of  {hipping,  and 
‘  ufe  of  navigation.  We  have  thought  it  now  both  juft  and 
‘  neceffary  (in  refpeft  that  we  are  now,  by  God’s  favour, 

*  lineally  and  lawfully  poffeffed,  as  well  of  the  iflands  of 
‘  Great-Britain  as  of  Ireland,  and  the  reft  of  the  ifles  adja- 
‘  cent)  to  bethink  ourfelves  of  good  lawful  means  to  prevent 

thofe  inconveniences,  and  many  others  depending  upon  the 

*  fame. 

‘  In  confederation  whereof,  as  we  are  defirous  that  the  world 
‘  may  take  notice,  that  we  have  no  inten  tion  to  deny  our  neigh- 

*  hours  and  allies  thofe  fruits  and  benefits  of  peace  and  friend- 

*  which  may  be  juftly  expected  at  our  hands  in  honour 
‘  or  reafon,  are  afforded  by  other  princes  mutually  in  point 

*  of  commerce  and  exchange  of  thofe  things  which  may  not 
‘  prove  prejudicial  to  them  ;  fo  becaufe  fome  fuch  conve- 

*  ment  order  may  be  taken  in  this  matter,  as  may  Efficiently 
‘  provide  for  thefe  important  confiderations,  which  do  depend 
‘  thereon,  we  have  refolved  firft  to  give  notice  to  all  the 
‘  world,  that  our  exprefs  pleafure  is.  That  from  the  begin- 
‘  ningof  Auguft  next  enfuing,  no  perfon,  of  what  nation  or 
‘  quality  foever  (being  not  our  natural-born  fubjedls)  be  per- 
‘  mitted  to  fifh  on  any  of  our  coafts  and  feas  of  Great-Britain, 

*  Ireland,  and  the  reft  of  the  ifles  adjacent,  where  moft  ufually 

*  heretofore  any  fifhing  hath  been,  until  they  have  orderly 
‘  demanded  and  obtained  licences  from  us,  or  of  fuch  of  our 

*  commiffioners  as  we  have  authorized  in  that  behalf,  viz.  at 
‘  London,  for  our  realms  of  England  and  Ireland  ;  and  at 
‘  Edinburgh  for  our  realm  of  Scotland  ;  which  licences,  our 
‘  intention  is,  fhall  be  yearly  demanded  for  fo  many  veffels 
‘  and  ftfips,  and  the  tonnage  thereof,  as  fhall  intend  to  fifh 
‘  f°r  that  whole  year,  or  any  part  thereof,  upon  any  of  our 

*  coafts  or  feas  thereof,  as  aforefaid,  upon  pain  of  fuch  cha- 
‘  ftifement  as  fhall  be  fit  to  be  inflifled  upon  fuch  wilful  pf- 
‘  fenders. 

‘  Given  at  the  palace  of  Weftmibfter,  the  6lh  day  of  May, 

*  'n  the  7th  year  of  our  reign  of  Great-Britain,  Anno 

*  Domini  1609.’ 

Notwithftanding  this  proclamation,  foreigners  Hill  incroached 
upon  our  coafts  and  feas  ;  and,  during  the  whole  reign  of  king 
James,  pretending,  becaufe  of  the  long  connivance  of  him* 
felf  and  queen  Elizabeth,  that  they  had  a  right  of  their  own, 
by  immemorial  poffeffion,  which  fome  Dutch  commiffaries 
pleaded  (in  terminis)  before  the  king  and  council  ;  and  they 
made  no  other  ufe  of  his  majefty’s  indulgence  than  to  tire  out 
his  reign  with  evafive  anfwers  ;  and  all  that  the  king  at  length 
gained,  was  only  a  verbal  acknowlegement  of  thofe  rights  ; 
which,  while  they  acknowleged,  they  equally  evaded,  a- 
bufing  the  favour  of  the  king’s  indulgence,  whereby  he  per¬ 
mitted  his  allies  to  make  ufe  of  his  feas  and  ports  according 
to  treaties. 

He  gave  our  neighbours  leave  to  gather  wealth  and  flrength 
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bn  our  coafts  ;  way,  they  were  once  glad  to  invite  Our  mer¬ 
chants  refidence,  with  what  privileges  they  defired  ;  they  like- 
wife,  at  one  time,  offered  us  even  the  fovereignty  of  their 
eftates  ;  they  fued  to  us.  for  licence  to  fifh  on  our  coafts,  and 
obtained  it  under  the  great  feal  of  Scotland,  which  they  foon 
fupprelfed.  When  thus,  by  permiffion  and  connivance,  they 
had  poffefTed  themfelves  of  our  fifheries,  not  only  in  Scot  ¬ 
land  and  it’s  ides,  as  well  in  Ireland  as  in  England,  and  by 
our  ftaple  had  raifed  their  trade,  they  fo  increafed  their  (hip- 
p  ng  and  power  by  fea,  that  they  were  not  content  to  be  kept 
within  any  bounds,  the  truth  whereof  is  evident  by  a  letter  of 
fecretary  Naunton’s  to  the  lord  ambaffador  Carlton,  dated 
the  2 1  it  of  Januaiy,  1 6 1 8  ;  which  follows  : 

4  I  received  dire£tion>  from  his  majefty  to  fignify  to  the  dates 
4  commiilioners  here,  that  albeit  their  earned  irttreatv,  and 
4  his  gracious  confideration  of  the  prefent  trouble  of  their 
4  church  and  date,  had  moved  his  majedy  to  cortfent  to  de- 
4  lay  the  treaty  of  the  great  fifhing’till  the  time  craved  by  the 
4  commiffioners ;  yet,  underdanding  by  the  new  and  frefh 
4  complaints  of  hi«  mariners  and  fifhers  on  the  coad  of  Scot- 
4  land,  that,  within  thefe  four  or  five  years  pad,  the  Low- 
4  Country  fifhers  have  taken  fo  great  advantage  of  his  ma- 
4  jedy’s  toleration,  that  they  have  grown  nearer  and  nearer 
4  on  his  majefty’s  coads,  year  by  year,  than  they  did  in  pre- 
4  ceding  times,  and  oppreffed  fome  of  his  fubjefts,  of  intent 
4  to  continue  their  pretended  poffeffion,  and  driven  fome  of 
4  their  greated  veffels  through  their  nets,  to  deter  others,  for 
4  fear  of  the  like  violence,  from  fifhing  near  them,  &c. 

4  His  majedy  cannot  forbear  to  tell  them,  that  he  is  well  per- 
4  fuaded  of  the  equity  of  the  dates,  and  of  the  honourable  re- 
4  fpeft  they  bear  unto  him,  and  his  fubjefts  for  his  fake,  that 
4  they  will  never  allow  fuch  unjud  and  intolerable  oppreflions: 
4  for  redraint  whereof,  and  to  prevent  the  inconveniencies 
4  which  mud  enfue  upon  continuation  of  the  fame,  his  ma- 
4  jedy  hath  by  me  defired,  that  you  write  to  their  fuperiors, 
4  to  caufe  proclamation  to  be  made,  prohibiting  any  of  their 
4  fubjefts  to  fifh  within  14  miles  of  his  majedy’s  coad  this 
4  year,  or  any  time  hereafter,  ’till  order  be  taken  by  com- 
4  miflioners  to  be  authorized  on  both  fides,  for  a  final  fettling 
4  of  the  main  bufinefs. 

4  His  majedy  hath  likewife  direfted  me  to  command  you  from 
4  him,  to  make  the  like  declaration  and  indances  to  the  dates 
4  there,  and  to  certify  his  majedy  of  their  anfwer  with  what 
4  convenient  fpeed  you  may.’ 

Thus  far  fecretary  Naunton  to  the  ambadador :  what  effeft 
the  ambaffador’s  negociation  with  the  States  had,  appears  by  a 
letter  of  his  from  the  Hague  of  the  6th  of  February,  1618, 
to  king  James  himfelf,  where,  among  other  paffages,  he 
hath  this  : 

4  I  find  likewife,  in  the  manner  of  proceeding,  that,  treating 
4  by  way  of  propofttion,  nothing  can  be  expefted  but  their 
4  wonted  dilatory  and  evafive  anfwers  ;  their  manner  being 

*  to  refer  fuch  propofitions  from  the  States-General  to  the 
4  States  of  Holland.  The  States  of  Holland  take  advice  of  a 
4  certain  council  refidingat  Delft,  which  they  call  the  council 
4  of  the  fifhery.  From  them  fuch  an  anfwer  commonly 
4  comes  as  may  be  expefted  from  fuch  an  oracle.  The  way 
4  therefore  (under  correction)  to  effeft  your  majedy’s  intent,  is 
4  to  begin  with  the  fifheries  themfelves,  by  publifhing,  againd 
4  the  time  of  their  going  out,  your  refolution,  at  what  di- 
4  dance  you  will  permit  them  to  fifh  ;  whereby  they  will  be 
4  be  forced  to  have  recourfe  to  their  council  of  fifhery,  that 
4  council  to  the  States  of  Holland,  and  thofe  of  Holland  to 
4  the  States-General :  who  then,  indead  of  being  fought  unto, 
4  will,  for  contentment  of  their  fubjefts,  feek  unto  vour 
4  majedy.’ 

During  the  whole  reign  of  king  James  I,  incroachments 
more  and  more  increafed,  and  the  Netherlands,  about  the 
1 2th  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Charles  I,  were  grown  to  fuch 
a  height  of  power  and  figure  at  fea,  that  they  had  the  confi 
dence  to  keep  ground  upon  our  fcas,  and  to  projeft  an  office 
and  company  of  afiurance  for  advancement  of  trade,  and  alfo 
to  prohibit  us  free  commerce  even  within  our  own  Teas,  and 
took  our  fhips  and  goods,  if  we  conformed  not  to  their  pla- 
carts,  in  all  which  our  fufferings  may  feem  to  be  forgot,  yet 
the  great  intered  of  his  majedy’s  honour,  and  the  welfare  of 
his  fubjefts,  occafioned  the  following  proclamation,  which 
was  backed  with  a  gallant  deet,  to  refrefh  the  memories  of 
thofe  bold  incroachments  on  our  right. 

A  proclamation  by  king  Charles  I,  for  redraint  of  fifhing 
upon  his  Teas  and  coads  without  licence. 

4  Whereas  our  father  of  bleffed  memory,  king  James,  did,  in 
4  the  feventh  year  of  his  reign  of  Great -Britain,  fet  forth  a 

*  proclamation  touching  fifhing,  whereby,  for  the  many  im- 
4  portant  reafons  therein  expreffed,  all  perfons,  of  what  na- 
4  tion  cr  quality  foever  (being  not  his  natural-born  fubjefts) 

*  were  redrained  from  fifhing  upon  any  of  the  coads  and  feas 

*  of  Great- Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  red  of  the  ifles  adja- 
t  cent,  where  mod  ufually  heretofore  fifhing  had  been,  un- 

*  til  they  had  orderly  demanded  and  obtained  licences  from 
t  our  faid  father,  or  his  commiffioners  in  that  behalf,  upon 

*  Pain  ^ch  chadifement  as  fliould  be  fit  to  be  inflicted  upon 
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c  fuch  wilful  offenders :  fince  which  time  albeit,  neither  out 
4  faid  father  nor  ourfelf  have  made  any  confiderable  execution 
4  of  the  faid  proclamation,  but  have,  with  much  patience, 
4  expefted  a  voluntary  conformity  of  our  neighbours  and  al- 
4  lies  to  fojud  and  reafonable  prohibitions  and  diredions  as 
4  are  contained  in  the  fame. 

4  And  now  finding  by  exper  ience,  that  all  the  inconveniencies 
4  which  occafioned  that  proclamation  are  rather  increafed  than 
4  abated  :  we  being  very  fenfible  of  the  premiffes,  and  well 
4  knowing  how  far  we  are  obliged  in  honour  to  maintain  the 
4  rights  of  our  crown,  efpecially  of  fo  great  confequence, 
4  have  thought  it  neceffary,  by  advice  of  our  privy-council, 
4  to  renew  the  aforefaid  redraint  of  fifhing  upon  our  aforefaid 
4  coafts  and  feas,  without  our  licence  firft  obtained  from  us  ; 
4  and  by  thefe  prefents  do  make  public  declaration,  that  our 
4  refolution  is,  at  times  convenient)  to  keep  fuch  a  competent 
*  ftrengrh  of  (hipping  upon  our  feas,  ar  may  (by  God’s  blef- 
4  fing)  be  fufficient  both  to  hinder  fuch  further  incroachments 
4  upon  our  regalities,  and  affift  and  proted  thofe  our  good 
4  friends  and  allies,  who  (hall  henceforth,  by  virtue  of  our  li- 
4  cences  (to  be  firft  obtained)  endeavour  to  take  the  benefitof 
4  fifhing  on  our  coafts  and  teas,  in  the  places  accuftomed. 

4  Given  at  our  palace  of  Weftminfter,  the  10th  day  of  May, 
4  in  the  12th  year  of  our  reign  of  England,  Scotland,  France* 
4  and  Ireland.’ 

This  fecond  proclamation,  being  fet  forth  in  the  year  1636, 
ferved  to  fpeak  the  intent  of  thofe  naval  preparations  made 
in  the  year  preceding,  which  were  fo  numerous  and  well- 
provided,  that  our  Netherland  neighbours  were  apprehenfive 
of  fome  great  defign  in  hand  for  the  intereft  of  England;  and 
were  let  to  know,  that  we  hold  it  as  a  principle  not  to  be  de¬ 
nied,  that  the  king  of  Great  Britain  is  a  monarch  at  land  and 
fea,  to  the  full  extent  of  his  domnions  ;  and  that  it  as  much. 
c<  n  erneth  him  to  maintain  his  fovereignty  in  theBritifh  feas, 
as  in  his  three  kingdoms  ;  becaufe,  without  that,  thefe  can¬ 
not  be  kept  fafe,  nor  he  preferve  his  honour  and  due  refpeft 
with  other  nations ;  but,  by  commanding  the  feas,  commands 
the  refpeft  of  his  neighbours. 

His  majetty’s  intention  by  that  fleet  was  not  a  rupture  with 
any  prince  or  ftate,  nor  to  infringe  any  part  of  his  treaties, 
but  to  continue  and  maintain  peace,  well-confidering  that 
peace  muft  be  maintained  by  the  arm  of  power,  which  keeps 
down  war  by  maintaining  dominion.  And  his  majefty,  be¬ 
ing  provoked,  found  it  neceffary,  even  for  his  own  defence 
and  fafety,  to  reafl'ume  and  keep  his  antient  and  undoubted 
rights  in  the  dominion  of  the  Britifh  feas,  and  to  fuffer  no 
other  prince  or  ftate  to  incroach  upon  him,  thereby  afluming 
to  themfelves,  or  their  admirals,  any  fovereign  command. 

But  to  force  them  to  perform  due  homage  to  his  admirals  and 
(hips,  and  to  pay  them  acknowlegement  as  in  former  times 
they  did  ;  as  alfo  to  fet  open  and  protect  the  free  trade  both 
for  his  fubjefts  and  allies,  and  give  them  fuch  fafe-conduft  as 
they  might  reafonably  require  :  nor  would  he  fuffer  any  men 
of  war  or  free-booters  to  take  prizes,  or  keep  guard,  to  offer 
any  violence,  or  give  any  interruption,  to  any  lawful  inter- 
courfe  upon  his  feas,  being  refolved  to  do  juftice  both  to  his 
fubjefts  and  friends  within  his  dominion  aforefaid.  True  it 
is,  that  the  indulgence  of  queen  Elizabeth,  king  James,  and 
king  Charles  I,  to  their  neighbouring  nations,  efpecially  the 
Hollanders,  by  giving  them  too  much  liberty,  did,  in  their 
times,  encourage  them  to  affume  a  privilege  to  themfelves  ; 
and  what  at  the  firft:  was  but  a  licence,  they  improved  into  a 
cuftom,  and  made  that  cuftom  an  authority  ;  infomuch  that 
fome  of  the  bufieft  of  them  openly  declared  againft  the  king’9 
right  of  dominion  in  the  Britifh  feas. 

Remarks. 

What  is  here  fuggefted,  in  regard  to  the  fovereignty  of  our 
monarch  over  thofe  feas  which  belong,  by  nature,  to  the 
coafts  of  his  dominions,  is  not  with  the  lead  intent  whatever 
to  create  any  jealoufies  or  heart-burnings  between  Great- 
Britain  and  our  natural  ally,  the  States-General  of  the  United 
Provinces  ;  it  being  the  reciprocal  interefts  of  both  thefe  dates 
to  maintain  the  greateft  cordiality,  and  drifted  union  and 
friendfhip  with  each  other ;  and  thisour  intention,  we  humbly 
conceive,  is  fufficiently  evinced,  from  what  we  have  urged 
under  the  article  Britain  [Gre at-Britain],  Wecan- 
not,  however,  but  hold  it  neceffary  to  affert  our  natural 
rights,  that  our  bed  friends  may  be  fenfible  of  the  obligation 
they  lie  under  for  thofe  extraordinary  indulgences  which  they 
receive  from  us.  But  whether  it  may  be  confident  with  the 
interefts  of  this  kingdom  to  indulge  the  French  or  the 
Dutch  to  fifh  on  our  British  or  Irish  coafts,  is  a  point 
that  may  merit  one  day  the  lerious  confideration  of  the  go¬ 
vernment. 

Of  the  Society  of  the  Free  British  Fishery. 

The  fubftance  of  the  aft  of  parliament,  intitled,  An  aft  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  British  White  Herring 
Fishery,  made  in  the  year  1749. 

1.  From  the  paft  mifearriages  that  have  attended  many  joint* 
ftock  cxclufive  trading  companies,  the  parliament  have,  in 
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their  threat  wifdom,  been  pleafed  to  impower  his  majefty  to 
-grant  letters  patent  to  an  incorporated  fociety,  under  the  name 
of  The  Free  Br  i  t  ish  Fishery,  who  are  not  veiled  with 
an  exclufive  power  of  trade. 

2.  The  fociety  are  impowered  to  make  by-laws. 

They  are  to  direct  what  feals  or  marks  {hall  be  put  on  every 
barrel  of  fifh.  The  penalty  of  counterfeiting  fuch  feals  or 
marks  is  five  hundred  pounds  for  each  offence,  to  be  recoverec 
in  any  of  his  majefty’s  courts  of  record  at  Weftminfter,  of  in 
the  court  of  feffion  in  Scotland  ;  the  one  moiety  to  be  paid  to 
the  faid  fociety,  and  the  other  to  fuch  as  {hall  fue  for  the 
fame 

3.  The  fociety  are  impowered  to  raife  a  capital  flock  of 
500,000  1.  and  make  calls  for  payments  of  the  fubfcriptions. 

4.  The  fociety  may  fell  the  fhares  of  thofe  who  refufe  to  pay, 
after  notice  of  call  given  in  the  Gazette. — Subfcriptions  to  be 
paid  into  the  bank  of  England. 

5.  3  1.  per  cent  per  annum,  for  the  fums  employed  in  the 
fifhery,  to  be  paid  to  the  fociety  for  14  years. 

6.  An  account  of  the  faid  fums  to  be  given  annually  to  the 
commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms. — The  account  to  be  attefted 
upon  oath. 

7.  1 00,000  1.  to  be  employed  in  the  filheries  within  1 8  months 
from  the  date  of  the  fubfcription. 

8.  The  accounts  to  be  laid  before  parliament. 

9.  All  Ioffes  to  be  made  good  by  the  fucceeding  years  gain, 
&  c. 

10.  Sums  contracted  to  be  paid  in  6  months,  deemed  to  be 
employed  as  a  capital  flock. 

11.  No  transfer  to  be  made  of  the  faid  capital  flock  for  5 
years. 

12.  Executors  and  aflignees  of  bankrupts,  &c.  may  tranf- 
fer. 


13.  30  {hillings  per  ton  bounty  to  be  paid  out  of  the  cuftoms, 
for  decked  veflels,  built  for  the  filheries,  after  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  this  a£l. 

14.  Every  fuch  bufs  employed  in  the  white  herring  fifheries, 

that  <hall  be  intitled  to  the  bounty  of  30  s.  per  ton,  {hall  be 
decked,  built  in  Great-Britain,  and  proceed  on  the  faid 
fifhery  from  fome  port  in  Great-Britain,  manned  and  na¬ 
vigated,  as  by  the  law  now  in  force  is  directed. _ See 

Navigation. — Before  fuch  bufs  proceed  on  her  voyage, 
and  is  intitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  aCt,  fhe  /hall  be  vifited  by 
a  proper  officer  of  the  cuftoms  of  the  port,  who  {hall  take  an 
account  of  the  tonnage  by  admeafurement,  and  certify  the 
fame  to  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms,  and  that  {he  had 
fuch  a  quantity  of  fifhing-nets,  and  other  ftofes  to  be  ufed  in 
the  faid  fifhery  as  hereafter  mentioned,  and  is  otherwife  a 
proper  veffe!  for  the  faid  fifhery.-— And,  upon  it’s  appearing, 
by  the  oath  of  one  or  more  owner  or  owners,  or  agent,  by 
them  appointed,  or  of  a  proper  officer  of  the  fociety,  and  of 
the  mafter  of  fuch  veffel,  written  at  the  foot  of  the  faid  cer¬ 
tificate,  and  made  before,  the  collector  and  comptroller  of 
fuch  port,  who  are  required  and  impowered  to  adminifter  the 
fame,  That  it  is  their  determined  refolution,  that  fuch  bufs 
{hall  proceed  respectively,  fo  manned,  and  otherwife  furniflhed, 
either  to  Brafley’s  found  in  Shetland,  and  be  at  the  rendez¬ 
vous  of  the  faid  fifhery  there,  on  or  before  the  nth  day  of 
June,  and  fhall  not  {hoot  their  net  before  the  13th  day  of  the 
faid  month,  and  fhall  continue  following  arid  fifhing  among 
the  fhoats  of  herrings,  as  they  move,  fouthward,  to  the  ift  of 
O&ober,  or  {hall  proceed  to  Campbeltown  in  Argylefhire, 
and  be  at  the  rendezvous  of  the  faid  fiflieries,  on  or  before 
the  ift  day  of  December,  unlefs  they  {hall  have  fooner  com- 
pieated  their  loading  of  fifh  ;  and  fiiall  fifh  in  a  regular  man¬ 
ner  with  other  veffels,  which  {hall  be  employed  in  the  faid 
fifhery  ;  and  fhall  keep  a  journal  of  their  proceedings.— And 
if,  after  fuch  certificate  had,  and  oath  made,  fuch  owner  or 
owners,  or  officer  of  the  faid  fociety,  and  mafter  of  fuch  bufs, 
do  alfo  become  bound,  with  two  fufficient  fureties,  unto  his 
majefty,  in  the  penalty  of  fuch  fum  as  fhall  be  equal  to  treble 
the  bounty,  on  the  tonnage  of  his  veffel,  for  the  faithful  deal- 
ln&  of  ^  rafter,  and  (hip’s  company,  in  regard  to  the 
faid  veffel  and  voyage,  then  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  the  col¬ 
lector  and  comptroller  of  fuch  port  to  grant,  to  the  mafter  and 
owners  of  fuch  bufs  or  veffel,  full  licence  to  proceed  on  fuch 
voyage  as  aforefaid. 


15.  And,  to  prevent  difputes  which  may  arife,  whether 
veffel  be  properly  qualified  for  the  herring  fifhery,  accordi 
to  the  meaning  of  the  aft,  and  intitled  to  a  certificate  fn 
the  cuftom-houfe  officers;  it  is  enaded.  That  every  ft 
veilel  {hall  be  a  decked  veffel,  built  in  Great-Britain,  af 

w'TreT?1  0f  this  aa’  and  ftaI1  have  on  board 
Wmchefter  bulhels  of  fait,  for  every  laft  of  fiffi  which  ft 

.  el  >s  capable  of  holding,  which  fait  {hall  be  barrelled 

in  new  barrels,  and  as  many  more  new  barrels  as  fuch  b 

is  capable  of  carrying,  and  fiiall  have  two  fleets  of  tanr 

,:mpr„Tlfcf  ,hK  hc"ing  ruch  w 

I  n  ’  °  '^k“"h'n  of/°  '°™>  >"d  Mgned  for  this  fill*: 

,  ba,e  on  board  one  fleet  of  nr 

.  3°  > ards  full  on  the  rope,  and  17  fathoms  deeD  and 

in  proport, on  for  any  veffels  of  a  greater  or  leffer  mnna, 
and  be  proved  w„h  one  other  fleet  of  50  life  nm'  on  bo! 


a  jagger  or  tender,  which  is  to  attend  the  faid  fifhery,  .or  left 
on  Ihore  in  a  proper  place,  for  the  ufe  of  the  faid  bufs. 

16.  All  veffels  of  20  tons,  to  have  on  board,  at  the  rendez¬ 
vous,  not  lefs  than  6  men,  and  every  veffel  of  greater  burthen 
{hall,  over  and  above  the  6  men,  have  one  for  every  5  tons 
which  fhe  fhall  exceed  20  tons. 

17.  Officers  of  the  cuftoms  to  go  on  board  every  veffel  at 
her  return  to  Great-Britain,  to  view  her  condition  and  lade- 
ing  ;  who  is  to  certify  the  fame,  with  the  tonnage,  and  names 
of  the  mafter  and  perfons  on  board. — The  mafter  to  make 
oath,  that  his  veffel  was  at  one  of  the  places  before-mention¬ 
ed,  at  the  time  appointed  by  this  act. — Certificates,  &c.  to 
be  tranfmitted  to  the  commiffioners  from  whence  the  veffel 
departed, — who  are  to  caufe  payment  to  be  made  to  the 
owners  thereof,  after  the  rate  of  30  s.  per  ton, — which  boun¬ 
ty  of  30  s.  per  ton  is  to  be  paid  yearly  for  14  years. 

18.  This  aCt  not  to  exclude  any  of  his  majefty’s  fubjeCts 
from  carrying  on  the  white  herring  fifhery . 

19.  Perfons  fubferibing  10,000 1.  into  the  flock  of  the  foci¬ 
ety,  under  the  name  of  the  fiftiing  chamber,  and  who  fhall 
carry  on  the  fifhery  on  their  own  account  of  profit  and  lofs, 
and  fhall  fend  their  accounts  of  monies  expended  in  the  faid 
fifhery,  attefted  by  three  of  the  committee,  and  ftgned  by  the 
accomptant  of  the  chamber,  to  the  fociety  of  London,  &c. 
fhall  be  intitled  to  receive  3I.  per  cent,  per  annum. 

20.  Fifhing  chambers  not  to  have  any  profit,  &c.  from  the 
trade  of  the  fociety. 

21.  Receiver-general  to  pay  yearly  the  fum  of  3].  percent, 
to  the  fociety  of  London,  who  are  to  pay  over  the  fame  to 
the  refpeCtive  fiftiing  chambers  intitled  thereto. 


Further  Remarks  upon  the  article  of  Fisheries. 

From  this  abftraCt  of  the  a£t  of  parliament  for  encouraging 
the  Britifh  fifhery,  it  appears,  that  this  affair  is  put  upon  a 
footing  the  moft  likely  to  prove  fuccefsful  to  the  fociety  to 
the  refpeCtive  chambers,  and  to  the  public. 

The  fociety  is -no  monopoly,  but  every  Briton  has  the  liberty 
of  carrying  on  this  fifhery,  and  is  intitled  to  the  fame  bounty 
and  encouragement  as  the  fociety  itfelf.  .  1 

The  beginnings  of  all  great  defigns  require  extraordinary 
helps  and  encouragements  from  the  public,  before  the  can  be 
effectually  fettled  and  eftablifhed  :  and  fo  apparently  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  kingdom,  and  to  thofe  concerned,  muft  this  great 
undertaking  prove,  in  it’s  confequences,  that  it  is  to  be  ar¬ 
dently  defired  it  may  be  now  eftablifhed  upon  fuch  a  bafis, 
as  to  be  even  impoffible  to  prove  abortive. 

When  the  Dutch  were  at  war  with  England,  and  they  want¬ 
ed  to  mann  twenty  or  thirty  fail  of  men  of  war,  it  was  only 
having  recourfe  to  their  fiftiery,  and,  in  a  few  days,  they  were 
in  a  condition  to  give  us  battle,  the  feamen  being  only  tranf- 
ferred  fiom  a  fcnaller  to  a  larger  veffel 'on  the  fame  element. 

^  hat  may  we  not  expeCt  from  this  fcheme,  a  fcheme  fo  pru¬ 
dent  in  appearance,  contrived  by  gentlemen  of  extraordinary 
{kill  and  difeernment,  as  well  as  of  diftinguilhed  probity  and 
honour,  and  is  carried  into  execution  by  fuch  opulent  traders 
of  this  metropolis,  whofe  genius  for  commerce  is  univeifally 
allowed,  in  conjunction  with  other  perfonages  of  the  firft 
rank  and  fortune  ? 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but,  while  we  have  been  railing  mo¬ 
ney  to  carry  on  this  defign  vigoroufly  and  profperoufly,  the 
Dutch  have,  from  miftaking  their  own  intereft,  been  raifing 
large  fums  alfo  to  defeat  our  intentions,  and  to  hinder  us  from 
ever  putting  in  in  practice,  oy  enabling  the  proprietors  in 
Holland  to  underfell  us  at  foreign  markets.— But,  fince  they 
find  we  are  determined  to  carry  it  on  in  fpite  of  all  oppo- 
fition,  they  are  damped  in  their  machinations,  and  ought 
rather  to  have  a  grateful  fenfe  of  our  fuffering  them  to  en¬ 
joy  any  fhare  in  our  own  coaft-fifheries,  than  to  attempt  to 
exclude  us  from  thofe  benefits,  which  the  divine  providence 
hath  fo  liberally  bellowed  on  us.  Notwithftanding  the  Hart 
which  the  Dutch  have  had  of  us  in  this  commerce,  yet  the 
difad  vantages  they  labour  under  are  many,  in  comparifon  to 
us,  who  are  by  nature  fituated  in  the  midft  of  one  continued 
herring-fhoal.  The  ifiand  indented,  as  it  were,  with  bays 
and  harbours,  to  retire  to  in  boifterous  weather  ;  the  ftiore, 
whofe  inhabitants  .are  ourfelves,  to  furnifh  us  daily  with  ne* 
ceffaries :  the  contiguity  of  the  land  whereon  to  dry  our  fifh, 
and  whofe  fituation  enables  us,  with  due  induftry,  care,  and 
difpatch,  to  be  at  moft  foreign  markets,  before  the  Dutch 
can  have  repacked  their  herrings  in  Holland :  and  if  we  are 
not,  I  am  perfuaded  that  it  muft  be  owing  to  fome  kind  of 
mifmanagement  or  other. 

Here  we  cannot  but  obferve,  how  favourable  nature  is  to  us ; 
for,  as  the  wind  is  above  one  half  of  the  year  wefterly,  our 
head-lands  and  bays  are  good  roads  for  our  {hips  to  ride 
in,  we  being  on  the  weather,  and  the  French  and  Dutch  on 
the  lee-lhore ;  befides,  our  fhores  are  bold,  our  coafts  high 
and  eafily  difeovered,  and  our  anchor-hold  is  much  better,  be¬ 
ing  for  the  moft  part  ftrong  clay,  hard  gravel,  or  chalk, 
whilft  theirs  are  only  hard  rocks,  mud  or  loofe  fands ;  and, 
when  the  eaft  wind  blows,  though  it  may  block  up  the 
Thames  {hipping,  yet  we  have  many  confiderable  ports  whom 
<  that 
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that  favours  likewife  ;  fuch  as  Portfmouth,  Poo],  Dartmouth, 
Plymouth,  Briftol,  Liverpool,  Whitehaven,  Dumfries,  Air, 
Glafgow,  Campbeltown,  and  Irwin,  befides  many  others  of 
Iefs  note. 

What  a  prodigious  advantage  is  this  !  the  wind  through  the 
whole  year  fcarce  ever  interrupts  us,  while  they  don’t  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  it  above  one  half}  nor  are  our  harbours  ever 
frozen  or  choaked  up  with  fand  as  the  Dutch. 

We  ought  not  to  regard  Britain  as  an  ifland  only,  abounding 
with  the  neceflariesand  conveniencies  of  life,  but  as  a  trading 
ifland,  that  owes  all  it’s  wealth  and  grandeur  to  an  extenfive 
commerce;  which,  if  we  ever  lofe,  muft  be  either  through 
ignorance  or  indolence  ;  and,  the  day  we  lofe  it,  we  may  be¬ 
hold  a  fuperior  fleet  riding  triumphant  in  our  channel,  me¬ 
nacing  our  fhores  o'u  every  fide,  and  the  trembling  inhabi¬ 
tants,  with  their  wives  and  children,  flying  to  the  inward  parts. 
— If  this  profpert  is  fo  terrible,  let  it  animate  us  with  refo- 
lution  to  prevent  effertually  fo  great  an  evil. 

In  many  branches  of  trade,  it  is  no  eafy  matter  to  diflinguifh 
the  nationally  profitable  from  the  difad  van  tageous ;  but  this 
of  the  fifbery  is  an  inexhauftible  mine,  a  mine,  which  every 
year  is  as  full,  if  not  fuller  of  treafure,  than  it  was  the  year 
preceding:  gold  and  filver  mines  are  attended  with  a  far 
greater  expence,  and,  the  more  they  are  wrought,  the  fooner 
they  are  exhaufted  ;  but  this  fifhery  mine  of  gold  (for  fo  we 
may  juftly  call  it)  is  liable  to  no  fuch  accidents ;  it’s  expences 
will  yearly  diminifh  after  it’s  firffc  effertual  opening  and  work¬ 
ing,  and  treafures  increafe. 

Other  commodities  people  may  difpenfe  with,  but  meat  they 
muft  have.  And  we  may  hope  to  fee  the  day,  that  the  pa- 
pifts  of  Europe  will  become  greater  tributaries  to  us  for  our 
fifli,  than  to  the  church  of  Rome/ 

Nor  will  it  feem  extraordinary,  if  we  confider  the  vaft  num¬ 
ber  of  people  to  whom  it  gives  daily  bread  :  as  feamen,  fifher- 
men,  {hip  and  houfe-carpenters,  fmiths,  fawyers,  coopers, 
caulkers,  butchers,  bakers,  brewers,  carmen,  boatmen,  fail- 
makers,  net-makers  *,  block-makers,  trinel-makers,  rope- 
makers,  pump-makers,  compafs-makers,  bafket- makers, 
hook-makers,  packers,  dreffers,  forters,  labourers,  tanners, 
and  fpinners  of  net-work  and  fails. — Several  of  which  trades 
are  efferted  by  children,  the  lame,  the  blind,  and  the  aged, 
as  well  as  by  thofe  who  have  hitherto  been  always  the  firlt  in 
taking  up  arms  againft  our  lawful  fovereign.  Nor,  as  an  in¬ 
genious  gentleman  fays,  who  has  had  frequent  opportunities 
of  dealing  and  eonverfing  with  them,  can  he  believe,  that 
the  Scots  heretofore  affifting  in  all  rebellions  is  fo  much 
owing  to  inclination,  as  to  the  want  of  employment  and  igno¬ 
rance,  in  not  knowing  the  laws,  language,  and  cuftoms  of 
England,  many  of  them  believing  that  their  ifland,  and  a 
part  of  the  main  land,  as  they  call  it,  oppofite  to  them,  is 
almoft  the  whole  world.  Wherefore,  if  trade  is  once  carried 
effertually  among  them,  it  is  reafonable  to  believe  that  they 
would  be  more  ready  to  carefs  that  which  would  give  them 
conftant  maintenance,  than  they  would  a  pretender  to  his 
majefty’s  crown  and  kingdoms,  for  a  little  temporary  affift- 
ance.  They  are  not  a  people  at  all  averfe  to  arts  and  in- 
duftry,  nor  do  they  want  underftanding  for  the  comprehend¬ 
ing  of  any  fcience  ;  yet  it  may  be  faid  of  them  as  of  the  rich- 
eft  fields,  that,  if  they  are  well  cultivated,  they’ll  produce 
the  fineft  crops  ;  but,  if  not,  the  worft  of  thirties  and  the 
moft  hurtful  thorns.  Commerce  is  the  fureft  way  to  civilize 
countries ;  it  is  the  fovereign  parent  of  all  ufeful  arts. 

*  The  meafure  taken  by  the  incorporated  fociety,  as  well  as 
by  the  refpeftive  fifhing  chambers,  in  regard  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  poor  in  the  making  of  their  nets,  will  not  only 
prove  the  means  of  taking  off  a  great  burthen  of  expence 
from  numbers  of  parifhes,  but  will  fupply  the  fifheries  with 
this  eifential  article,  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  otherwife 
they  could  be. 


At  different  times,  ’tis  true,  we  have  endeavoured  to  recover 
the  fifhery  ;  but,  whether  the  mifearriage  has  been  owing  to 
any  wilful  or  inadvertent  neglert,  is  difficult  to  determine. 
King  Charles  the  Iff  began  it,  in  conjunrtion  with  a  com¬ 
pany  of  merchants,  but  the  civil  war  occafioned  it’s  being 
dropt.  King  Charles  the  lid  made  the  like  attempt ;  bur, 
being  prefled  for  money,  withdrew  his  fhare ;  at  which  the 
merchants  being  diflatisfied,  ’tis  no  wonder  they  did  the  fame. 
Whence  ’tis  evident,  that  neither  want  of  fifh,  nor  markets 
to  vend  them  at,  was  the  caufe  of  laying  this  trade  afide,  but 
the  unhappy  fituation  of  public  affairs,  and  want  of  due  vi¬ 
gour  and  refolution  to  combat  a  few  obftacles,  which  attend 
every  new  undertaking,  as  might  be  {hewn  in  numberlefs  im¬ 
portant  inftances ;  and  yet  by  perfeverance,  and  wife  and 
fteady  meafures,  they  have  at  length  very  happily  fucceeded. 

‘  About  ten  miles  below  Aftracan,  fays  that  ingenious  and 
public-fpirited  gentleman  Mr  Jonas  Hanway,  merchant,  in 
his  Hiftorical  Account  of  the  Britifli  Trade  over  the  Caf- 
piari  Sea,  &c.  f  lately  publifhed,  is  a  fmall  ifland,  called 
Baimakoff,  remarkable  for  it’s  large  ftorehoufes  of  fait, 
which  is  made  about  twelve  miles  to  the  eaftward  of  it, 
and,  being  brought  hither  in  boats,  i$  conveyed  in  large  flat- 

t  Vol.  I.  pag.  124. 


bottomed  veffels  up  the  Volga.  With  this  all  the  country 
c  is  fupplied,  as  far  as  Mofcow  and  Twere.  They  dig  annu¬ 
ally  feveral  millions  of  poods,  the  exclufive  property  of 
which  is  claimed  by  the  crown,  and  brings  in  a  confider- 
able  revenue  *  ;  for  the  common  food  of  the  foldiery,  and 
‘  of  the  bulk  of  the  people,  is  bread  and  fait.  In  this  place 

t  ailf°  r1e  Iafge  Fisher1es>  to  which  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  fait -works  is  of  great  advantage.  Thefe  extend  even 
to  the  fea,  reaching  fouth-eaftward  as  far  as  Yweik,  and 
‘  alfo  1 00  miles  above  Zaritzen.  From  thefe  fifheries  all 
‘  the  country  is  fupplied  as  far  as  St  Peterlburg :  the  veffels 

*  are  ^oa^ed  with  1  alt  fifh,  and  fent  away  in  the  fpring;  but* 

‘  as  frefh  fifh  keeps  good  fo  long  as  it  is  frozen,  the  winter  is 
‘  no  fooner  fet  in,  than  it  is  tranfported  by  land  as  far  as 
‘  Mofcow  and  St  Peterlburg.  The  principal  forts  are  ftur- 
‘  geon,  ftarlet,  beluga  f,  and  affotra 

*  fn^^(acan  they  Ml  the  fait  at  three  copecks  3  pood,  but 
in  Ruma  at  1;  to  18,  viz.  about  a  farthing  a  pound.  The 
revenue  of  Aftracan  is  reckoned  140  to  1 60,000  rubles  or 
3  ,-,500 1.  of  which  the  greateft  part  ariies  from  fait  and  fifh. 
f  A  large  white  fifh. 
t  It  refembles  lturgeon. 

But  what  induced  me  to  quote  this  learned  author  upon  the 
prefent  occafion,  is  what  follows  : 

‘  The  eftablifher,  adds  he,  of  thefe  fifheries,  was  To- 

*  KIN  Demedoffa,  a  carrier,  who  fettled  there  about 

*  5°  years  ago  ;  bis  whole  fortune  then  confifted  in  two 
‘  horfes,  but  through  his  induftry  and  abilities  he  became  the 

greateft  merchant  in  that  country.  The  crown,  which 
before  his  time  was  a  ftranger  to  thefe  advantages,  has,  of 

late  years,  befldes  the  fait,  engroffed  forne  of  the  fifheries 
‘  alfo.’ 

What  I  would  infer  from  hence  is,  that  if  a  private  perfon, 
a  carrier  too,  with  no  larger  a  fortune  than  two  horfes,  fhould, 
by  his  induftry  and  abilities,  become  the  great  inftrument  of 
eftablifhing  fo  confiderable  a  fifhery  at  Aftracan  ;  what  may 
we  not  expert,  in  regard  to  the  prefent  fifhery,  from  the 
wifdom  of  a  parliament  of  Great- Britain,  and  the  general 
concurrence  of  the  people  to  contribute  every  thing  to  it’s 
fuccefs  ! 

And  whereas  the  encouraging  of  the  confumption  of  fifh  in 
Great-Britain,  as  an  ingenious  gentleman  has  obferved, 
would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  undertakers  of  this  trade, 
and  to  the  nation  in  general ;  therefore,  if  the  commiffioners 
for  granting  of  wine  and  ale  licences  were  to  be  impowered 
to  grant,  to  every  perfon  that  comes  for  fuch  licence,  the  faid 
licence  for  5  s.  Iefs,  upon  condition  that  they  take  one  bar¬ 
rel  of  the  company’s  herrings;  if  two  barrels,  7  s.  6  d.  and, 
if  three,  at  10  s.  Iefs,  upon  condition  the  faid  perfons  make 
oath,  that  the  faid  herrings  are  for  their  ufe  only  :  in  which 
caie  it  will  be  requifite  for  thofe  who  grant  the  faid  licences, 
to  take  each  perfon’s  name,  with  a  dirertion,  naming,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  number  of  barrels,  and  tranfmitting  them  to 
the  proper  office  in  London  ;  each  deficiency  in  the  faid  li¬ 
cences  {hall  be  made  good  by  the  company. 

Was  this  the  cafe,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  every 
tavern  and  alehoufe-keeper,  as  well  as  their  cuftomers,  are 
fenfible,  that  a  herring  is  fo  relifhing  to  the  palate,  that  it 
would  not  only  be  very  wholfome,  but  often  occafion  the 
felling  of  more  liquor ;  by  which  fuch  publicans  will  enlarge 
their  gains,  and  thereby  increafe  the  revenue. 

And,  to  the  end  that  an  undertaking  of  fuch  important  con¬ 
cernment  to  the  nation  {hould  not  mifearry,  we  do  not  fee 
the  unreafonablenefs,  if  every  perfon  who  rents  a  houfe  of 
- per  annum,  {hould  be  obliged,  by  art  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  to  take  one  barrel  of  Britifli  herrings,  at  leaft,  every 
year,  for  their  family  comfumption  ;  and  thofe  who  inhabited 
houfes  that  were  higher  rented,  to  be  obliged  to  take  two 
barrels,  &c. - 

‘  Without  primary  encouragements,  fays  a  very  judicious 

*  writer  in  the  year  1680,  who  i n t i tied  his  work  Britan- 
‘  NIA  Languens,  &c.  and  fuperintendance  of  the  go- 
‘  vernment,  it  will  be  hard  to  nourilh  up  any  new  branch  of 

*  trade,  &c. —  Amongft  the  exportations,  the  fifhing  trade 

*  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  fince,  according  to  modern  cal- 
‘  culations  *,  the  mere  fifhing  trade  for  Herring  and  Cod 
‘  on  the  Coast  of  England  and  Scotland,  employs 

*  above  8000  Dutch  {hips  or  veffels,  200,000  of  their 
‘  feamen  and  fifliers ;  and  the  herrings  and  cod,  fold  by  the 
‘  Dutch  in  foreign  countries,  do  bring  an  annual  profit  of 
4  about  5,cco,coo  1.  per  ann.  fterling  to  that  nation  :  befides 
4  which,  ’tis  accounted  that  there  are  at  leaft  25,000  peo- 
‘  pie  more  employed  and  maintained  at  home  about  this  par- 
‘  ticular  navigation,  as  in  making  of  fifhing-nets,  and  the 

*  curing,  ordering,  and  preparing  of  the  fifh,  &c.  befides 

*  the  Iceland,  Newfoundland,  and  Greenland  fiftiings,  of 
‘  very  great  advantage.’ 

*  See  Mr  Smith  of  Improvements,  &c.  pag.  268,  269,  270, 
who  computes  the  whole  profit  of  this  fifhery  to  be,  in  his 
time,  ten  millions  fterling  per  ann.  and  in  a  manner  all 
gained  by  other  nations. 
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Remarks  on  the  nature  of  herring,  ling,  and  cod  ;  with  an 
account  of  the  almoft  incredible  increafe  of  codfifh. 

The  herring  is  in  greater  repute  among  other  nations  than  in 
Britain  (chiefly  owing,  I  believe,  to  our  endeavouring  to  vend 
our  own  ill-cured  herring  among  ourfelves.)  It  is  generally 
from  10  to  12  inches  long,  the  fides  of  a  filver  colour,  the 
belly  (harp,  like  a  wedge,  the  eyes  red,  the  tail  forked,  large 
feales,  and  the  lower  jaw  longer  than  the  upper,  and  full  of 
teeth. 

It  dies  inftantly  when  taken  out  of  the  water,  from  whence, 
I  fuppofe,  the  proverb  arofe,  As  dead  as  a  herring.  The  fifti, 
When  in  perfection,  is  very  delicious,  if  drefled  when  taken, 
which  is  about  the  autumnal  equinox,  before  they  fpawn,  are 
eafily  digefted,  and  very  nourifhing. 

They  come  yearly  in  vaft  fho3ls,  as  it  were  by  divine  appoint¬ 
ment,  from  the  north-weft ;  not  only  for  fuftenance,  but  to 
inrich  us  by  our  captures  for  others.  Their  voyage  is  per¬ 
formed  with  great  exaCtnefs,  and  the  trad  known  by  the 
hovering  of  fea-fowl,  in  expedition  of  prey,  and  the  fmooth- 
nefs  of  the  water ;  nor  do  they  ever  differ  above  10  or  12  days 
in  time,  and  that  is  always  owing  to  ftrong  fouth-eaft  winds. 
When  they  come  off  the  Lewis,  the  fhoal  divides,  one  half 
going  to  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  ifles,  and  the  others  flay¬ 
ing  among  the  weftern,  where  they  immediately  meet  with 
nourifhment:  the  number  of  rivers  and  loughs  in  thofe  parts 
daily  carrying  from  the  land  an  infinite  variety  of  worms,  and 
other  infeds,  on  which  they  feed  ;  and  to  this  immediate 
fuftenance  we  may  aferibe  the  caufe  of  their  being  always 
better  than  thofe  of  Orkney  and  Shetland. 

The  ling  is  longer  in  proportion  to  it’s  thicknefs  than  a  cod, 
is  from  2  to  4  }  feet  long,  covered  with  ftnall  feales,  of  an 
afh  and  grey  colour,  a  round  tail,  and  a  barb  on  the  lower 
jaw. 

It  is  a  delicious  fifti  when  frefh,  and,  when  rightly  dry-cured, 
is  tranfparent,  and  is  preferred  before  any  other  fait  fifti. 

They  are  to  be  had  all  the  year  among  the  weftern  and  nor¬ 
thern  ifles,  and,  at  particular  times,  off  Penzance  in  England. 
The  codfifh  is  from  2  to  3|  feet  long  j  thofe  fmaller  are  called 
codlings :  it  is  a  thick  round  fifh,  with  a  large  head  and  belly, 
the  back  brown,  and  belly  whitifh,  the  eyes  large,  the  feales 
final),  and  the  whole  fifh  full  of  yellow  fpots. 

They  are  diftinguifhed  into  fix  different  forts,  from  the  man¬ 
ner  of  curing,  and  places  from  whence  it  comes,  viz.  Aber¬ 
deen  fifh,  Iceland  fifh,  green  fifh,  ftockfifh,  North  Sea  cod, 
poor  jack,  and  barrelled  cod. 

It  is  much  efteemed,  and  much  ufed  ;  the  head  of  a  large 
cod,  when  frefh,  is  reckoned  a  delicious  difh ;  when  they 
are  ufed  falted,  they  are  generally  fteeped  in  water  before  they 
are  boiled,  are  eafily  digefted,  and  very  nourifhing  ;  they  are 
taken  in  great  quantities  on  the  eaftern  and  weftern  coafts  of 
Scotland. 

Perhaps  fome  may  imagine,  that,  if  we  carry  on  this  trade 
cffedtuaUy,  there  would  not  be  fifh  for  all  the  fifhers,  for  which 
reafon  I  fhall  give  an  account  of  their  prodigious  and  almoft  in¬ 
credible  increafe,  which  is  fo  great,  that,  if  there  were  but  two 
males  and  two  females  left  in  the  fea  this  feafon,  there  would  be 
as  many  the  next  as  there  were  the  preceding,  providing  there 
was  none  of  their  young  to  be  devoured  by  other  fifh. 

The  number  of  animalcules  fuppofed  to  be  in  the  melt,  or 
femen  mafeulinum  of  a  cod. 


Mr  Leeuwenhouk,  a  very  curious  obferver  of  nature,  having 
viewed  the  melt,  or  femen  mafeulinum,  of  a  codfifh,  found 
fuch  numbers  of  animalcules,  with  long  tails,  that  he  fup¬ 
pofed  there  muft  be  at  leaf!  10, 00c  in  the  bulk  of  a  grain  of 
fand  ;  from  whence  he  concludes  there  muft  be  more  animal¬ 
cules  in  the  melt  of  one  cod-fifh,  than  there  are  inhabitants 
alive  upon  the  whole  face  of  the  earth  at  one  and  the  fame 
time. 

He  computes  that  100  make  the  diameter  of  an  inch,  fo  that 
in  an  inch  there  muft  be  1,000,000  of  fuch  particles  of  fand  : 
and,  as  he  has  found  the  melt  of  a  cod-fifh  to  be  about  15 
cubical  inches,  then  of  confequence  there  muft  be  15,000,000 
of  quantities  as  big  as  a  grain  of  fand  ;  now,  if  each  of  thefe 
quantities  contain  io,oco  animalcules,  there  muft  be  in  the 
whole  150,000,000. 


A  part  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh’s  addrefs  to  king  James,  in  re 

gard  to  fifheries. 

The  great  fea-bufinefs  of  fifhing  doth  employ  near  20,00 
inips  and  veffels,  and  400,000  people  are  employed  yearl 
upon  your  majefty’s  coaft  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
with  60  (hips  of  war,  which  may  prove  dangerous. 

1  he  Hollanders  only  have  about  3000  (hips  to  fifh  withal 
and  50,000  people  are  employed  yearly  by  them  upon  you 
majefty  s  coafts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  ?  J 

hefe  3000  fifhing  fhips  and  veffels  of  the  Hollanders  d 
f  P  °y  nC3k  9?°°  °ther  and  ve^e,s>  an£J  150,000  per 

bv  thev  are  and  return  commodities,  where 

veVels  hlv,n  ,  ’  ^  d°  b"iM-  I’"''*-  '°°°  <WPS  an 

veliels,  having  not  one  timber-tree  growing  in  their  ow 
country,  nor  home-bred  comm„<ti,ies8,„  ladLoo  fcipl  an 
yet  they  have  20,000  ihips  and  veliels,  and  all  employed. 


King  Henry  VII,  defirous  to  make  his  kingdoms  powerful 
and  rich,  by  increafe  offhips  and  mariners,  and  employment 
of  his  people,  fent  unto  his  fea-coaft  towns,  moving  them 
to  fet  up  the  great  and  rich  fifhing,  with  promife  to  give  them 
needful  privileges,  and  to  furnifh  them  with  loans  of  money, 
if  need  were,  to  encourage  them  ;  yet  this  people  were  flack. 
Now  fince  I  have  traced  this  bufinefs,  and  made  mine  endea¬ 
vours  known  unto  your  majefty,  your  noblemen,  able  mer¬ 
chants,  and  others  who  (having  fet  down  under  their  hands 
for  more  affurance)  promifed  to  difburfe  large  fums  of  money 
for  the  building  up  of  this  great  and  rich  large  fea-city,  which 
will  increafe  more  ftrength  to  your  land,  give  more  comfort, 
and  do  more  good  to  all  your  cities  and  towns,  than  all  the 
companies  of  your  kingdom,  having  fit  and  needful  privileges 
for  the  upholding  and  {Lengthening  of  fo  weighty  and  need¬ 
ful  ,a  bufinefs. 

For  example,  20  buffes  built  and  put  into  a  fea-coaft  town, 
where  there  is  not  one  fhip  before,  there  muft  be,  to  carry, 
recarry,  tranfport,  and  make  provifion  for  one  bufs,  three 
fhips ;  likewife  every  fhip  fetting  on  work  30  feveral  trades 
and  occupations,  and  400,000  perfons  by  fea  and  land,  in- 
fomuch  as  300  perfons  are  not  able  to  make  one  fleet  of  nets 
in  four  months  for  one  bufs,  which  is  no  fmall  employ¬ 
ment.  1 

Thus  by  20  buffes  are  fet  on  work  near  8000  perfons,  by 
fea  and  land,  and  are  an  increafe  of  above  1000  mariners,  and 
a  fleet  of  80  fail  of  fhips,  to  belong  to  one  town,  where  none 
were  before,  to  take  the  wealth  out  of  the  fea,  to  inrich  and 
{Lengthen  the  land,  only  by  raifing  of  20  buffes. 

Then,  what  good  1000  or  2000  will  do,  I  leave  to  your  ma¬ 
jefty’s  confideration. 

It  is  worthy  to  be  noted,  how  necefiary  fifhermen  are  to  the 
commonwealth,  and  how  needful  to  be  advanced  and  che- 
rifhed,  &c. 

1.  For  taking  God’s  bleffingoutof  the  fea  to  enrich  the  realm, 
which  otherwife  we  lofe. 

2.  For  fetting  the  people  on  work. 

3.  For  making  plenty  and  cheapnefs  in  the  realm. 

4.  For  increafing  of  fhipping,  to  make  the  land  powerful. 

5.  For  a  continual  nurfery  for  breeding  and  increafing  our 
mariners. 

6.  For  making  employment  for  all  forts  of  people,  as  blind, 
lame,  and  others,  by  fea  and  land,  from  10  to  12  years,  and 
upwards. 

7.  For  inriching  your  majefty’s  coffers,  by  merchandizes  re¬ 
turned  from  other  countries  for  fifh  and  herrings. 

8.  For  the  increafing  and  enabling  of  merchants,  which  now 
droop  and  daily  decay. 

A  convention  renewed  and  enlarged  between  his  Britannic 
majefty  and  the  city  of  Hamburgh,  concerning  the  trade 
of  herrings,  February  8,  1719. 

George  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  Great-Bi  itain,  France, 
and  Ireland,  defender  of  the  faith,  duke  of  Brunfwick  and 
Lunenburg,  arch-treafurer  and  prince  eledtor  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  &c.  to  all  and  fingular  to  whom  thefe  pre- 
fents  fhall  come,  greeting.  Whereas  a  certain  convention  for 
cftabiifhing  a  regular  and  free  trade  for  herrings,  between  our 
fubjedls  and  the  city  of  Hamburgh,  was  firft  made  in  the  year 
17  1 1,  and  was  lately  renewed,  explained,  and  enlarged,  and 
was  concluded  and  figned  on  our  part  by  Cyrill  Wych,  Efq; 
our  minifter  refiding  with  the  republic  of  Hamburgh,  and 
on  the  part  of  the  confiul  and  fenate  of  the  faid  republic,  by 
their  deputies ;  being  furnifhed  on  both  fides  with  fufficient 
orders  and  authority,  at  Hamburgh,  on  the  8th  day  of  this 
prefent  month  of  February,  in  the  form  and  words  follow¬ 
ing  : 

That  is  to  fay,  that  between  the  raoft  ferene  and  moft  potent 
prince  and  lord,  George,  king  of  Great- Britain,  &c.  by 
his  minifter  and  reiident,  M.  Cyrill  Wych,  on  the  one  part, 
and  the  laudable  republic  of  Hamburgh,  by  the  deputies  of 
it  s  honourable  fenate,  M.  John  Anderfon,  fyndic,  Peter 
Burmefter,  and  Henry  Dieterick  Wiefe,  fenators,  on  the 
other  part,  by  virtue  of  their  powers  and  commiffions,  the 
convention  of  the  year  1711  is  renewed,  explained,  and  in- 
larged,  in  the  following  articles,  which  are  to  ferve  fur  a  con* 
ftant  regulation  of  a  free  trade  of  herrings  caught  by  the  fub- 
jedts  of  his  Britannic  majefty  on  the  coafts  of  his  kingdoms. 

The  city  of  Hamburgh  grants  permiflion  fur  importing 
freely,  to  the  faid  city,  herrings  caught  on  the  coafts  of  Great- 
Britain,  upon  paying  the  fame  duties  of  entry  as  are  ufually 
paid  for  Flemifh  or  Dutch  herrings. 

II.  The  herrings,  at  their  being  brought  in,  fhall  all  be  put 
into  the  warehoufe,  or  warehoufes,  which  fhall  be  judged 
moft  convenient  and  proper,  there  to  be  kept,  the  proprietors 
paying  a  reafonable  hi  e  by  the  ton,  as  they  can  agree  with 
the  owner  of  the  warehoufe. 

III.  The  herrings  fhall  be  opened  in  the  warehoufe- yard,  in 

the  fame  mannei  as  thofe  of  Holland  are,  in  the  view  of  all  i 

who  have  a  mind  to  be  prefent ;  the  pickle  fhall  be  drawn  our, 
and,  after  the  barrel  fhall  be  filled  up  with  good  fifh,  the  pickle 
fhall  be  put  in  again,  the  fifh  remaining  always  in  the  fame 
barrel,  without  being  removed  from  one  barrel  to  be  repacked 

in  another.  Befides,  they  fhall  be  appraifed  or  valued,  and 
according  to  their  quality,  a  proper  mark,  within  a  circle, 

fhall 
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frsall  be  fet  at  the  head  and  On  the  middle  of  ever}’'  barrel  ; 
and,  to  fhew  that  they  are  not  Flemifh  or  Dutch  herrings, 
but  of  Great-Britain,  a  crowned  B  fhail  be  burned  on  the 
head  of  each  barrel. 

IV.  For  this  purpofe  the  fenate  oblige  themfclves  to  chuf'e 
and  appoint  two  appraifers,  commonly  called  wraquers,  and 
two  packers ;  and,  that  they  may  not  be  fufpedbed  of  partiali¬ 
ty,  they  fhall  not  have  any  dependence  upon,  or  concern  with, 
the  Schonen  fahrers  (or  corporation  of  dealers  in  fifh)  and  the 
faid  wraquers  and  packers  final  1  take  a  folemn  oath,  conform¬ 
able  to  the  fenfe  of  this  article,  before  the  honourable  fenate  ; 
which  o^th  Avail  be  adminiftered  to  them  anew  every  year, 
the  beginning  of  June,  by  the  deputies  of  the  fenate. 

V.  If  the  proprietors,  or  their  faftors,  come  in  perfon  with 
their  herrings,  they  fhall  have  liberty  to  vend  them  to  any 
burghers  or  inhabitants  of  the  town  indifferently,  whom  they 
fhall  think  fit  to  deal  with  ;  but,  if  within  the  fpace  of  eight 
days  they  cannot  difpofe  of  them  to  the  burghers  or  inhabi¬ 
tants,  they  fhall  be  allowed  to  fell  them  to  whomfoever  they 
will,  or  to  fend  them  out  of  the  town,  to  fuch  place  as  they 
fhall  think  fit. 

VI.  When  the  proprietors  would  fend  their  herrings  to  fac¬ 
tors,  to  difpofe  of  them,  they  fhould  be  obliged  to  chufe  their 
fadlor  either  among  the  laudable  Englifh  company  refiding  in 
the  town,  or  among  the  burghers,  who  may  then  fell  them  to 
whomfoever  they  pleafe,  or  fend  them  out  of  the  town  whither 
they  fhall  think  fit. 

VII.  Befides  what  is  already  agreed  as  above,  the  fubjedls  of 
his  Britannic  majefty  fiiall  always  enjoy  the  fame  privileges 
and  advantages  in  the  herring-trade  as  are  already  granted,  or 
may  hereafter  be  granted  to  the  fubjedts  of  their  High  Mighti- 
neffes  the  States  General  of  the  United  Provinces. 

VIII.  It  is  likewife  permitted  to  the  fubje&s  of  his  Britannic 
majefty  to  bring  to  Hamburgh,  falmon,  ftockfifh,  cod,  and 
all  other  forts  of  fifh,  either  dried  or  fmoaked,  in  barrels  or 
falted,  on  condition  they  pay  according  to  cuftom  the  duty 
of  entry,  or  moderate  gabel.  In  the  like  manner  it  is  ftipu- 
Jated  for  the  inhabitants  and  burghers  of  Hamburgh,  that 
they  fhall  trade,  according  to  their  antient  cuftom,  to  the 
provinces  of  the  Britifh  kingdoms,  carry  their  merchandize 
thither,  and  truck  or  exchange  the  fame  for  thofe  forts  of 
fifh,  and  other  goods. 

In  witnefs  whereof,  and  by  virtue  of  the  orders  and  full  powers 
which  we  the  abovementioned  minifter  of  Great-Britain  on 
the  one  part,  and  from  the  honourable  fenate  on  the  other, 
we  have  figned  the  prefent  renewed  convention,  and  caufed 
the  feals  of  our  arms  to  be  affixed  thereto.  Done  at  Ham¬ 
burgh  the  8th  of  February,  1719. 

(L.  S.)  Cyrill  Wych, 

(L.  S. )  John  Anderfon,  Syndic. 

(L.  S.)  Peter  Burmefter,  Senator. 

(L.  S.)  Henry  Dieterick  Wiefe,  Senator. 

We  have  feen  and  confidered  the  above-written  convention, 
have  approved,  ratified,  and  confirmed,  as  by  thefe  prefents 
we  do  for  us,  our  heirs  and  fucceffors,  approve,  ratify,  and 
confirm  the  fame,  in  all  and  fingular  it’s  articles  and  claufes ; 
on  condition,  however,  that  what  is  faid  in  the  eighth  article 
of  the  antient  cuftom  of  the  Hamburghers  to  trade  to  our 
kingdoms,  be  always  underftood  according  to  the  knov/n  and 
eftablifhed  laws  of  our  faid  kingdoms ;  engaging  and  promifing, 
cn  our  royal  word,  fincerely  and  bona  fide  to  perform  and 
obferve  all  and  fingular  the  things  contained  in  the  faid  con¬ 
vention,  in  the  manner  above  explained;  and  never  to  fuffer, 
as  far  as  in  us  lies,  any  one  to  violate,  or  in  any  wife  to  a£t 
contrary  to  the  fame.  In  witnefs  and  confirmation  of  all 
which,  we  have  caufed  our  great  feal  of  Great-Britain  to  be 
affixed  to  thefe  prefents,  figned  with  our  royal  hand.  Given 
at  our  palace  at  St  James’s,  the  1 6th  day  of  February,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1718-19,  and  of  our  reign  the  fifth. 

George  R. 

Extra#  from  the  Protocol  of  the  fenate  of  Hamburgh,  the 
3d  of  April,  1716. 

Refolved  to  depute  the  fyndic,  M.  Sillem,  and  M.  Van  Sum, 
to  communicate,  to  the  refident  of  his  Britannic  majefty,  an 
authentic  copy  of  the  treaty  made  with  the  ftates  of  Holland  ; 
and  to  represent  to  him,  that  he  will  fee  by  it  how  it  has  always 
been  laid  down  for  an  unalterable  principle,  that  no  herring 
can  come  to  it’s  maturity  before  Midfummer-Day ;  for  which 
reafon  the  fenate  cannot  take  upon  them  to  change  the  efta¬ 
blifhed  rule.  However,  the  fenate  does  hereby  give  afTurance 
to  the  refident,  that,  if  the  fubje#s  of  his  Britannic  majefty 
can  give  proof  that  there  is  no  true  ground  for  this  principle 
which  has  obtained,  and  will  bring  hither,  before  Midfum¬ 
mer-Day,  herrings  in  maturity,  then  the  fenate  will  not 
make  any  difficulty  to  let  them  be  imported. 

Nich.  Luke  Schaffshaufen,  Secretary. 

This  permiffion  was  confirmed  by  the  fenate,  under  the  privy- 
feal  ->f  the  city,  on  the  3d  of  July,  17x6.  See  Herbing- 
Fxshery. 
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Remarks  on  Fisheries,  fince  the  laft  War,  atid  the 
Definitive  Treaty  of  Peace,  1763. 

Under  our  article  America,  we  have  given  the  Definitive 
Treaty  of  1763;  the  V,  and  VI,  and  XVIII  articles  of 
which  being  relative  to  the  Newfoundland  Fishery. 
The  article  XVIII  concerning  the  explicit  difavowal  of  Spain, 
to  their  pretended  right  of  fifhing  in  the  neighbourhood  ot 
Newfoundland,  we  have  already  taken  notice  of  under  this 
head.  At  prefent  we  fiiall  prefent  the  reader  with  the  other 
articles  which  refpe#s  this  matter,  viz.  articles  the  V,  and 
VI.  The  former  whereof  is  as  follows,  viz, 

V.  “  The  fubje&s  of  France  fhall  have  the  liberty  of  fifhing  and 
“  drying  on  a  part  of  the  coafts  of  the  ifland  of  Newfound- 
“  land,  fuch  as  is  fpecified  in  the  13th  article  of  the  treaty  of 
“  Utrecht ;  which  article  is  renewed  and  confirmed  by  the 
“  prefent  treaty  (except  what  relates  to  the  ifland  of  Cape 
“  Breton,  as  well  as  to  the  other  iflands  and  coafts  in  the 
“  mouth  and  in  the  gulph  of  St  Lawrence  ;)  and  his  Bri- 
“  tannick  majefty  confents  to  leave  the  fubjedls  of  the  moft 
“  chriftian  king,  the  liberty  of  fifhing  in  the  gulph  of  Sc 
“  Lawrence,  on  condition  that  the  fubjedb  of  France  do  not 
“  exercife  the  faid  fifhery,  but  at  the  diftance  of  three 
“  Leagues  from  all  the  coafts  belonging  to  Great-Britain, 
“  as  well  thofe  of  the  continent,  as  thofe  of  the  iflands  fi- 
“  tuated  in  the  faid  gulph  of  St  Lawrence.  And  as  to  what 
“  relates  to  the  fifhery  on  the  coaft  of  the  Island  of  Cape 
“  Breton  out  of  the  faid  gulph,  the  fubjedb  of  the  moft 
tc  chriftian  king  fhall  not  be  permitted  to  exercife  the  faid 
“  fifhery,  but  at  the  diftance  of  fifteen  Leagues  from  the 
“  coafts  of  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton  ;  and  the  fifhery 
“  on  the  coafts  of  Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia,  and  every 
“  where  elfe  out  of  the  faid  gulph*  fhall  remain  on  the  foot 
“  of  former  treaties. 

VI.  “  The  king  of  Great-Britain  cedes  the  iflands  of  St 
“  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  in  full  right,  to  his  moft  chrif- 
<c  tian  majefty,  to  ferve  as  a  shelter  to  the  French 
“  fishermen  ;  and  his  faid  chriftian  majefty  engages  not  to 
“  fortify  the  faid  iflands,  to  ere#  no  buildings  upon  them,  but 
“  merely  for  the  convenience  of  the  fifhery,  and  to  keep 
tc  upon  them  a  guard  of  fifty  men  only  for  the 
“  police.” 

By  the  foregoing  articles,  we  fee  in  what  fituation  the  treaty 
of  1763,  has  left  the  fifhery  of  Newfoundland,  with  regard  to 
Great-Britain  and  France  ;  and  as  we  have  in  our  preceding 
Remarks  on  this  article,  touched  upon  the  rifk  the  French 
may  run,  by  their  infra#ion  of  the  faid  treaty,  of  being  for 
ever  exterminated  from  the  liberty  of  this  fifhery;  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  confider  the  confequence  of  fuch  event.  For 
if  Great-Britain  fhall  have  power  to  do  this,  in  a  frefh  rupture 
with  France,  fhe  will  hardly  W2nt  power  to  reconquer  the 
French  Sugar-Islands  ;  and  if  fire  does,  can  France  flat¬ 
ter  themfelves  that  Great-Britain  will  confent  to  reftore  them 
as  fhe  did  by  the  laft  peace  ?  if  France  does  think  fo,  we  have 
reafon  to  believe  fhe  may  find  heifelf  greatly  miftaken.  For 
has  it  not  been  owing  to  the  perfidy  of  that  nation,  and  her 
other  Catholic  allies  who  have  joined  them  againft  this  nation, 
that  we  are  now  become  faddled  with  fo  many  millions  of 
public  debts  and  taxes,  that  fome  ot  our  greateft  itatef- 
men  have  heretofore  judged  it  impoffible  for  the  kingdom  to 
fuftain. 

If  France,  therefore,  fhall  venture  again  to  quarrel  with 
Great-Britain,  muft  not  the  motive  thereto  be  their  fuggeftion 
of  our  incapacity  to  enter  into  a  frefh  war  ?  Upon  this  point, 
I  fhall  only  at  prefent  obferve,  that  if  the  court  of  France  fhall 
be  a#uated  by  fuch  view,  fhe  is  quite  unacquainted  with 
the  refources  of  this  nation  ;  and  if  fhe  dare  hazard  another 
war  with  it,  the  confequences  to  her  will  be,  as  I  humbly  ap¬ 
prehend,  that  France  will  not  only  be  foundly  beat  again, 
but  that  fhe  will  never  more  enjoy  the  liberty  of  the  New¬ 
foundland  fifhery  ;  which  will  prove  no  fmall  detriment  to 
her  maritime  ftrength,  was  this  her  only  lofs  fhe  fhould  fuf¬ 
tain  by  a  frefh  war  with  England.  Nor  can  Britain  longer 
afford  to  a#  the  fame  farce  over  again  to  conquer  and  reftore. 
Our  conquefts  have  coft  us  too  dear  to  give  up  in  future, 
but  upon  the  ftrongeft  fecurity  that  the  beft  policy  will  ad- 
minifterto  us,  for  a  long  continuance  of  peace.  See  our  arti¬ 
cle  War. 

FLANDERS  is  the  firft  province,  county,  or  earldom  in  the 
Netherlands.  It  has  Hainault,  Artois,  and  part  of  Picardy, 
on  the  fouth  ;  the  north  fea  on  the  weft ;  on  the  north  the 
fame  fea,  with  a  branch  of  the  Scheld,  called  the  Hond, 
which  parts  it  from  Zealand  ;  and,  on  the  eaft,  the  marqui- 
fate  of  the  holy  empire,  Brabant,  and  part  of  Hainault.  It’s 
extant  from  S.  W.  to  N.  E.  is  about  75  miles,  and  from  W. 
to  E.  about  55.  Herein  is  included  French,  Auftrian,  and 
Dutch  Flanders.  ’  ' 

French  Flanders  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  part  of  the 
north  fea ;  on  the  north-eaft  by  Auftrian  Flanders,  and  part 
of  Hainault ;  on  the  eaft  and  fouth  by  the  fame  province  ;  on 
the  S.  W.  and  W.  by  Artois,  and  part  of  Picardy.  This 
province,  together  with  that  part  of  Hainault,  which  has  been 
yielded  to  the  French,  and  the  whole  province  of  Cambrefis, 

are  under  the  fame  governor- general. 

10  H  Lisle, 
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Lisle,  the  capita!  city  of  French  Flanders.  There  is  here  a 
conftderable  manufacture  of  ferges,  and  other  woollen  fluffs ; 
about  half  a  century  ago,  they  made  above  30.0,000  pieces  of 
fluffs  ;  but  the  miferies,  which  infeparably  attend  war,  have 
obliged  vaft  numbers  of  workmen  to  retire  to  Ghent,  Bruf- 
fds,  and  into  Germany  ;  and,  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
feveral  Proteftant  families  alfo  left  this  city. 

The  commerce  of  Lifle  to  France,  by  way  of  land  carriage, 
or  by  the  way  of  Dunkirk,  is  pretty  confiderable  ;  but  none 
much  to  the  advantage  of  the  inhabitants,  becaufe  they  re¬ 
ceive  from  France  large  quantities  of  wine  and  brandy,  for 
which  they  pay  in  cafh. 

Their  trade  with  the  Dutch  is  not  more  profitable,  by  reafon 
the  inhabitants  of  Lille  buy  of  them  manufactures,  which 
they  might  get  much  cheaper,  if  they  could  have  them  di¬ 
rectly  from  places,  from  whence  the  Dutch  themfelves  have 
them. 

Their  mod  beneficial  traffic  is  that  which  they  carry  on  with 
Spain,  and  in  the  Weft-Indies;  buying  up  all  fuch  commo¬ 
dities  as  they  think  proper  for  thofe  countries,  either  for  their 
own  account,  or  by  commiffion.  But,  by  reafon  of  their 
diftance  from  the  fea,  that  trade  is  far  lefs  lucrative  than  it 
otherwife  would  be. 

Douay  is  fituate  on  the  river  Scarpe,  on  the  borders  of  Artois, 
13  miles  from  Arras  to  the  eaft,  16  from  Lille  to  the  fouth, 
18  from  Valenciennes  to  the  weft,  and  14  from  Cambray  to 
the  north.  The  chief  trade  hereof  confifts  in  the  making 
and  vending  of  worfted  camblets,  which  are  bought  by  all  the 
neighbouring  people,  efpecially  at  the  annual  fair  kept  in 
September. 

St  Amand  is  fituated  on  the  river  Scarpe,  9  miles  from  Tour- 
nay  to  the  fouth,  16  from  Douay  to  the  eaft,  and  19  from 
Lifle  to  the  fouth-eaft.  Here  is  no  trade  which  deferves  our 
notice ;  and  which  is  the  cafe  of  feveral  other  places  here, 
that  we  fliall  not  mention  at  all,  on  that  account. 

Menin  ftands  on  the  Lys,  about  4  miles  diftant  from  Courtray 
to  the  fouth-weft,  10  from  Ypres  to  the  fouth-eaft,  and  9 
from  Lille  to  the  north.  It  was  alfo  one  of  the  barrier  towns, 
where  the  States  General  of  the  United  Provinces  kept  a  go¬ 
vernor  and  a  garrifon,  and  was  pretty  well  fortified,  but  the 
French  took  it  in  1 744.  There  is  fome  trade,  which  confifts 
in  woollen  fluffs,  manufactured  here,  and  in  pale  beer  they 
brew  here,  which  is  in  great  efteem.  In  the  neighbouring 
meadows  they  bleach  linen  cloths.  ® 

Ypres  is  20  miles  diftant  from  Lille  to  the  north,  and  10  from 
Menin  to  the  north-weft.  It  is  a  rich  trading  town,  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  a  large  diftrid,  called  the  Caftellany,  orCaftle-ward 
of  A  pres,  which  is  a  fruitful  country :  it’s  trade  confifts  in 
fays,  wrought  filks,  &c. — This  city  was  given  up  to  the  houfe 
of  Auftria,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  the  Dutch  kept  a 
garrifon  there,  by  virtue  of  the  barrier  treaty ;  yet  this  alfo 
was  taken  by  the  French  in  1744,  as  well  as  Warneton  and 
Menin,  for  which  reafon  we  place  now  thefe  cities  in  French 
Flanders. 

Bergen  StWinox,  or  Wxnoxeergen,  ftands  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  on  the  little  river  Coione,  which  runs  through  the 
city  ;  it  is  18  miles  diftant  from  Ypres  to  the  weft,  6  from 
Dunkirk  to  the  fouth,  and  12  from  Gravelines  to  the  eaft. 
There  is  a  manufadory  of  woollen  cloth,  but  the  trade  of  it 
was  much  more  confiderable  formerly  than  it  is  at  prefent. 

Cassel  and  Gravelines  are  not  remarkable  for  any  thine 
of  trade.  1  ° 

Dunkirk  is  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Coione  on 
the  coaft  of  the  north  fea,  10  leagues  diftant  from  Gave’lines 
to  the  eaft,  21  from  Offend  to  the  weft,  36  from  Lifle  to  the 
north- weft,  and  about  16  from  St  Omer  to  the  north  It 
wasbutatfirftafmallhamlet,  confifting  of  fiftiers  huts,  built 
on  the  fandy  hills.  The  advantageous  fituation  of  this  place 
engaged  Baldwin  the  younger,  earl  of  Flanders,  to  make  a 
Jmal!  city  of  it.  Since  that  time,  it  has  undergone  various  re- 
volut'ons,  and  been  in  divers  hands,  and  at  length  fell  into 
thofe  of  the  Lnglilh  ;  but,  in  1662,  king  Charles  the  lid  fold 

PZhrkr  ?  thAe/rench  for  five  minions  of  livres,  according 
to  Monf.  La  Martimere.  ° 

Lewis  the  XI Vth,  having  vifited  that  city,  obferved  fo  many 
defeds  in  the  fortifications,  that  he  employed  30,000  men 
conftantly  for  many  years,  to  render  it  impregnable,  ifpof- 
nble.  All  thefe  fortifications,  together  with  the  moles,  and 
■Port  Lewis,  have  been  demolifhed,  and  the  harbour  filled  ud 

hLir  °f  trefatY  of  Utrecht-  of  late,  the  French 

ftave  begun  to  fortify  it  again,  and  to  repair  the  harbour,  and 

is  now  a  very  ftrong  place :  however,  th,ey  have  not  yet 

reel.  i'°  harb°1"’  fo  -  "alee  it  capable* 

that  (bln  r  *r  °fany  conr,(ierable  ^te,  though  it  is  Laid 
that  fh'pS  of  20  guns,  or  larger,  can  eafily  enter  in  at  high 


Remarks  fince  the  Jaft  war  and  peace  of  1763. 

?yT t  * IIIth  a;!icle  of  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  1762 

ftate  fixedTyffie  lafttreatf  J^A*1**  5al1  be  put  into  the 
former  Treaties  Th^r  ^Ix  LA  ^'HAPELLE>  and  by 

,  after  the  ^ 

]  exenarge  of  the  ratifications  of  the  pre- 
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sent  Treaty,  as  well  as  the  Forts  and  Batteries 
which  defend  the  entrance  on  the  fide  of  the  Sea,  and  pro- 
vifion  fhall  be  made,  at  the  fame  time,  for  the  wholefomnefs 
of  the  air,  and  for  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  by  feme  other 
means  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  king  of  Gr f  a  t 
Britain.’  See  France.  at‘ 

Austrian  Flanders.  See  the  article  Austrian  Ne 
therlands. 

Dutch  Flanders  is  the  moft  northern  part  of  Flafiders 
which  belongs  to  the  States  General  of  the  United  Provinces’ 
It  confifts  chiefly  of  fortified  towns,  which  made  a  part 
the  barrier  to  the  other  territories  which  belong  to  the  Dutch 
It  is  a  perfea  level,  there  being  little  or  no  rifing  ground  in 
it,  and  is  watered  with  innumerable  rivers  and  canals  •  F'ian 
ders  in  general  is  exceedingly  fruitful,  and  pretty  commodil 
oufly  fituated  for  trade.  And,  what  trade  there  is  in  this  part 
of  Flanders,  being  a  fmall  proportion  of  that  of  the  like  na 
tore  with  what  is  in  the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  as  fine  lace* 
linen,  and  tapeftry,  we  fhall  refer  to  what  we  have  faid  un¬ 
der  the  article  Austrian  Netherlands. 
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It  has  been  ever  allowed  by  the  wifeft  ftatefmen  and  beft 
friends  to  the  prefent  eftablifhment  in  the  royal  houfe  of  Ha¬ 
nover,  that  this  kingdom  can  have  no  alliance  fo  ufeful  in 
order  to  fecure  the  Proteftant  fucceffion,  as  that  of  the  States 
General  ;  whether  we  confider  their  fituation,  their  ftren?th 
their  religion,  or  their  intereft :  and,  therefore,  for  our  own 
Lfe  y,  we  are  under  the  neceffity  of  ading  in  concert  with 

I  FI  U!ind’  mA°r?er  t0  prererve  to  them  a  ProPer  barrier  in 
anders.  And  it  was  from  this  motive,  we  may  reafonably 

prefome,  that  the  court  of  London  readily  gave  up  Cane 

Breton  with  a  view  to  expedite  the  le-eftablifhment  of  the 

Dutch  barrier,  which  the  French  deftroyed  in  the  laft  war. 

■But,  as  this  matter  does  not  feem  to  be  carried  on  with  that 

alacrity,  honour,  and  punauaiity,  with  which  the  court  of 

Great-Bntain  has  conftantly  afted  on  their  part,  it  may  not 

be  mal-a-propos,  at  this  junaure,  to  revive  the  fentiments  of 

ftewing1^  patn°£S  Up°n  thlS  occarion  :  which  we  fhall  do  by 

h'p  h  is  ?e  true  inteneS  °f  EnSIand>  that  there  ffiould 
theBa^16"1  barnCr  32311111  FfanCC  °n  the  flde  °f  the  Ne“ 
2.  That  no  barrier  can  be  effeaually  defended  againft  France 

but  by  being  put  into  the  hands  of  the  States.  ’ 

IWhlfo/iJ  f,he  defenrce  °f  fuch  barricr>  11  »  neceffary  the 
Dutch  fhould  have  a  free  communication  with  it;  and^rea- 

ftould 

hav7,t"eL«  3  f“ffiCiCm  barrier’'  ,0 

^en°rthe  pr,°P°fltion’  jt  is  a  P°int  fo  evident,  and  hath 
been  fo  conftantly  received  as  the  avowed  fenfe  of  the  nation 

that  we  are  alhamed  to  think,  that  any  fhould  want  that 
proved  now,  which  has  been  allowed  a  (landing  maxim  of  our 
government,  and  is  at  prefent  become  our  intereft  more  than 
ever. .  I  o  have  a  good  barrier  againft  France  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands  is  as  neceffary  for  us,  as  to  preferve  a  ballance  of  power 

France^For  ^  ^  prCVent  EuroPe’s  being  enllaved  by 

Such  is  the  fituation  of  the  Netherlands,  with  refpeCt  to  Hol¬ 
land  and  the  empire;  and  even  to  Britain  itfelf,  that,  if 
France  be  once  fuffered  to  prevent  it,  it  will  not  be  in  the 

ari^^  ^  b°UIldS  t0  the  Pr°6refs  of  their 

arms.  The  United  Provinces  muft  fall  a  prey  to  her. _ The 

empire  having  loft  the  affiftance  of  the  States,  and  being  cut 
ott  from  all  communication  with  England,  would  foon  follow 
the  fame  fate.  So  that  if  France  could  accomplilh  her  long 
laid  defign  upon  the  Netherlands,  and  have  at  the  fame  time 
a  marine  powerful  enough  to  deal  with  that  of  England,  as 
the  is  now  certainly  aiming  at,  (he  might,  without  oppofi- 
tion  carry  her  conquefts  as  far  as  Ihe  pleafed  into  Germany. 

if  France  be  once  miftrefs  of  thofe  provinces,  Ihe  will 
from  that  moment  have  the  command  of  the  narrow  feas ;  fo 

S  °u//rad^wi!1.neitber  be  able  to  go  out,  nor  to  return 
ith  fafety.-  Was  it  not  thought  of  the  laft  confequence  by 
England,  that  the  harbour  of  Dunkirk  Ihould  be  ruined? 
And,  may  we  not  thence  judge,  how  fatal  k  muft  prove  to 
this  nation,  to  let  France  get  poffeffion  of  the  other  Flemish 
orts,  with  fuch  an  increafe  of  naval  ftrength  as  that  ac- 
quifition  would  give  them?  Would  notour  coafts  and  rivers 
then  be  expoled  to  perpetual  infolts,  and  our  Trade  in  fo 
much  danger  in  the  narrow  feas,  as  to  oblige  us  to  give  it 

Should  France  be  fuffered  to  be  miftrefs  of  the  Netherlands, 
it  is  not  to  be  thought  the  United  Provinces  could  maintain 
their  independency  :  they  muft  either  become  dire&ly  the 
fubjects  of  France,  or  live  in  an  abfolute  fubjedion  to  that 
crown  ;  and,  would  not  the  unavoidable  confequence  of  that 
be,  that  the  naval  force  of  the  Dutch,  which  hath  hitherto 

xMed[nCOnJ7a,0n-W‘th  us’  would  be  turned  againft  us? 
Which  would  give  France  fuch  a  fuperiority  at  fea,  as  no  one 
can  be  languine  enough  to  think  we  could  difpute. 


Let 


I 
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Let  France,  therefore,  by  her  machinations,  deprive  the 
Dutch  of  a  barrier,  ’till  (he  puts  her  finances  and  her  marine 
in  order,  and  our  ruin  need  not  wait  for  that  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  on  the  continent:  if  France  can  force  the  fubmiffion 
of  the  States,  and  have  the  ufe  of  their  ports  and  fleets, 
England  rrmft  truckle  to  France,  if  the  reft  of  Europe  would 
be  content  to  look  on  :  and,  if  they  fhould  not,  all  the  ef¬ 
forts  they  could  make  would  be  of  little  fervice  to  us.  For, 
while  we  have  no  maritime  power  on  our  fide,  we  can  have 
no  help  at  fea,  where  it  would  be  rood  wanted  ;  nor  anj 
fupport  in  cafe  of  an  invafion,  though  it’s  fuddennefs  and 
ftrength  fhould  make  it  of  the  laft  neceffity  :  and,  as  for  any 
efforts  made  in  our  favour  on  the  continent,  when  the  States 
are  either  flaves  to,  or  on  the  fide  of  France,  we  may  be 
fure  they  would  be  too  weak  to  make  any  great  impreflion, 
or  to  caufe  any  extraordinary  diverfion  in  our  favour,  confi- 
dering  the  armies  of  France.  So  that  the  ruin  of  England 
feems  to  be  the  certain  confequence  of  the  abfolute  lofs  of  the 
Netherlands. 

If  it  were  fufficient  to  have  reafon  on  one’s  fide,  we  might 
think  it  needlefs  to  urge  more  to  prove,  that  it  is  the  true  in- 
tereft  of  England,  that  there  Ihould  be  a  good  barrier  againft 
France  on  the  fide  of  the  Netherlands  :  and  that  we,  as  well 
as  the  Dutch,  are  now  in  imminent  danger,  by  having  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fuch  concernment  delayed. 

But,  becaufe  we  write  in  times,  when  authority  feems  to  have 
more  weight  than  reafon,  we  {hall  appeal  to  authority,  and 
fhew  that  the  Netherlands  have,  in  all  times  part,  been  looked 
on  as  the  barrier  to  England  ;  and  that  it  was  always 
thought  our  intereft  to  hinder  the  growth  of  France  on  that 
fide. — To  prove  this,  we  might  go  back  to  the  time  when 
the  houfe  of  Burgundy  governed  thofe  countries.  But  we 
have  not  room  for  this,  and  therefore  {hall  only  quote  one 
memorable  paffage  in  the  excellent  Hiftory  of  Philip  de  Co- 
mines  to  this  purpofe  ;  who,  fpeaking  of  the  conqueft  of  the 
dominions  of  the  Houfe  of  Burgundy  by  Lewis  XI,  who  laid 
the  firft  foundation  of  the  gieatnefs  of  France,  begins  his  fe- 
cond  chapter  with  thefe  words — ‘  Thofe,  fays  he,  that  here- 

*  after  fhall  read  this  hiftory,  will  wonder  that  theEnglilh 
c  fuffered  the  king  to  take  the  towns  bordering  fo  near  upon 

*  them,  namely,  Arras,  Bolloin,  Ardes,  and  Hedin,  with 
‘  divers  other  caftles,  and  to  lie  fo  long  with  his  camp  before 

*  St  Omers.’ 

And  the  reafons  he  gives  for  it,  are  fuch  as  deferve  to  be  re¬ 
membered,  which  are  thefe  :  ‘  That  the  king  of  France  in 
wifdom  and  fenfe  furmounted  far  Edward  IV.  of  England 
then  reigning,  who  was  a  very  corpulent  man,  and  much 
given  to  pleafures ;  and  endeavoured,  by  all  means  pof- 
fible,  to  content  and  entertain  him  by  ambafladors,  pre- 
fents,  and  fmooth  words,  to  the  end  he  fhould  not  in¬ 
termeddle  with  his  affairs. — That  he  knew  well  the  Eng- 
lifh,  as  well  nobles  and  commons,  as  the  clergy,  to  be  na¬ 
turally  inclined  to  make  war  upon  his  realm ;  therefore  he 
perceived,  that  he  muft  in  any  wife  keep  the  king  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  his  principal  fervants  his  friends,  whom  he  faw 
altogether  inclined  to  quietnefs,  and  very  greedy  of  his 
money;  for  which  caufe  he  paid  duly  at  London  the 
Pension  of  50,000  crowns,  and  farther  gave  yearly 
16,000  crowns,  befides  many  goodly  prefents  to  the  faid 
king’s  principal  fervants ;  and  their  Acquittances 
ARE  YET  TO  BE  SEEN  IN  THE  CHAMBER  OF  AC¬ 
COUNTS  at  Paris. 

Further,  he  gave  goodly  prefents  to  all  the  ambafladors  that 
came  to  him,  were  their  mdfages  never  fo  (harp  and  bit¬ 
ter;  and  fent  them  home  with  goodly  words  and  princely 
rewards,  that  they  returned  well  contented  ;  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  some  of  them  under¬ 
stood  THAT  HE  DID  ALL  THIS  ONLY  TO  GAIN 

Time,  the  better  to  atchieve  his Enterprize 
in  the  Conquest  of  the  Dure  of  BURGUNDY’S 
Dominions,  yet  winked  they  at  it,  becaufe  of  the  great 
riches  they  received  at  his  hands;  and  fo  did  the  king  of 
England  himfelf,  though  fome  of  his  council  told  him 
plainly,  it  would  be  very  prejudicial  to  his  realm  ;  and,  in 
parliament,  divers  wife  men  that  fmelt  the  diflimulation  of 
France  afar  off,  and  received  no  Pension  as  the  others 
did,  were  very  defirous,  that  the  king  fhould  fend  aid  with¬ 
out  delay  to  the  lady  of  Burgundy,  daughter  of  duke 
Charles :  and,  undoubtedly,  if  the  king  had  not  been  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  by  thefe  and  fome  other  reafons,  he  would  never 
have  fuffered  the  king  of  France  to  take  places  bordering  fo 
near  upon  the  Englifh  dominions,  but  have  fought  to  defend 
them ;  and,  if  at  the  beginning  he  had  declared  himfelf  for 
the  faid  lady,  the  king  had  never  weakened  this  houfe  of 
Burgundy  as  he  hath.’ 

The  whole  of  this  chapter  is  well  worth  reading,  of  which 
this  is  but  an  abftraCh — It  may  be  obferved  from  hence,  that 
this  hiftory  was  written  about  280  years  ago,  by  a  perfon  of 
great  credit,  who  was  not  only  an  eye-witnefs  of  thefe  things, 
but  had  a  principal  hand  in  tranfafting  them  :  which  leaves 
no  room  to  doubt  the  truth  of  what  he  fays,  that  it  was  then 
looked  on  as  the  known  intereft  of  England,  to  hinder  the 
growth  of  France  in  the  Low  Countries,  even  in  thofe  days, 
when  the  French  dominions  were  bounded  by  the  Soam  ; 


when  the  duchy  of  Britain,  with  the  port  of  Breft,  was 
no  part  of  them  ;  and  the  Strength  they  have 
now  at  Sea,  was  not  so  much  as  begun. — That  it 
was  then  a  maxim  in  our  government,  to  cherifh  a  ftriCi  al¬ 
liance  with  the  houfe  of  Burgundy,  to  prevent  the  French 
from  extending  their  dominions  on  that  fide,  and  making 
nearer  approaches  towards  us  ;  the  dangers  being  forefeen  at 
that  diftance,  which  we  have  fince  frequently  felt  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  power,  which  through  our  own  fault  we 
have  fuffered  to  grow  fo  very  formidable:  and,  lallly,  that  this 
antient  and  uleful  alliance  with  the  houfe  of  Burgundy,  which 
England  had  before  fo  ftriddy  cultivated,  was  loft,  and  that 
great  houfe  ruined  unaccountably  ;  not  by  the  ftrength  and 
policy  of  the  enemy,  fo  much  as  by  the  weaknefs  and  cove- 
toufnefs  of  their  friend  king  Edward,  and  the  corruption  of 
his  great  minifters,  who  were  all  Pensioners  of  France  : 
that  it  was  French  gold  well  placed  in  Englifh  hands,  that 
procured  this  acceflion  to  their  dominion  then,  and  prevailed 
with  the  court  of  England  to  fuffer  them  patiently  to  extend 
their  conquefts  in  Flanders:  and  they  that  will  carefully  look 
into  our  hiftory,  will  find  but  too  much  reafon  to  think,  that 
all  the  additions  that  have  been  made  to  the  power  of  France 
in  later  times,  particularly  the  mighty  increafe  of  their  colo¬ 
nies  and  plantations,  and  their  naval  power,  and  the  extent  of 
their  conquefts  in  the  Low  Countries,  have  been  chiefly  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  fame  caufes,  to  the  ill  conduct  and  wrong  mea- 
furesof  our  princes,  and  the  corrupt  practices  of  their  mini¬ 
fters,  facrificing  the  intereft  of  their  country  to  their  own  ava¬ 
rice  ;  and,  for  French  Pensions,  felling  both  the  prefent 
and  future  fafety  of  the  nation. 

But,  to  come  to  better  times,  the  days  of  good  queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  a  name  that  will  be  always  dear  to  true  Proteftant 
Englifhmen.  Every  body  knows  how  much  Ihe  ventured  to 
weaken  the  power  of  Spain  in  the  Low  Countries,  upon  the 
fame  principle,  and  in  purfuit  of  the  fame  intereft,  as  fhould 
teach  us  now  to  weaken  that  of  France;  the  houfe  of  Au- 
ftria  aiming  then  at  univerfal  monarchy,  as  France  hath  done 
fince  ;  though  their  views  were  never  grounded  on  fo  folid  a 
foundation  as  thofe  of  F.  ance  have  been  ;  nor  had  their  do¬ 
minions  the  fame  advantage  of  compadtnefs ;  nor  was  their 
fcheme  for  empire  built  upon  fuch  rules  of  policy,  as  thofe 
of  the  two  great  mafters  Richlieu  and  Mazarine,  fo  that 
England  then  had  much  lefs  reafon  to  be  alarmed  at  the  great- 
nefs  of  the  power  of  Spain,  than  our  age  has  had  to  be  at  that 
of  France. 

And  what  courfe  did  this  good  queen  take  to  weaken  it? 
Was  fhe  for  increafing  the  power  of  France  in  the  Low 
Countries,  in  order  to  lefien  that  of  Spain  ?  Would  her  king¬ 
doms  have  been  fafer  by  thofe  countries  changing  matted, 
by  being  transferred  from  Spain  to  France  ?  By  no  means  : 
Ihe  was  then  jealous  of  the  growth  of  France ;  fhe  did  not 
think  it  good  policy  to  humble  one  power  by  advancing  ano¬ 
ther,  which  might  prove  as  dangerous  an  enemy. —  She  there¬ 
fore  favoured  the  revolt  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  gave 
all  fupport  to  the  Dutch  in  their  infant  ftate,— She  wifely 
forefaw  this  was  the  mod  fenfible  blow  fhe  could  give  to 
Spain,  and  effectually  remove,  from  her  kingdoms,  the  dan¬ 
gers  they  were  in  from  the  nearnefs  of  fo  formidable  a 
power;  and,  as  fhe  judged  rightly,  fo  the  meafures  fhe  took 
proved  fuccefsful. — This  was  the  way  that  excellent  princefs 
took  to  pull  down  the  houfe  of  Auftria  in  the  Low  Countries, 
without  building  up  that  of  France  on  it’s  ruins.  For  more 
matter  on  this  head,  fee  the  article  France,  Holland, 
Netherlands. 

FLAX  is  a  plant  having  a  {lender,  round,  hollow  ftalk,  about 
two  feet  high ;  it’s  bark  is  full  of  filaments  like  hemp  ;  the 
leaves  are  long,  narrow,  and  pointed  ;  it  bears  a  blue  flower, 
to  which  fucceeds  a  roundifh  fruit,  about  the  bignefs  of  a 
pea,  containing  ten  little  feeds,  full. of  an  oily  fubftance  or 
meal. 

There  are  33  known  fpecies  of  this  plant,  of  which  only  two 
are  in  ufe  for  the  linen  manufacture. 

The  feed  hath  a  great  many  properties.  ’Tis  in  thecompo- 
fition  of  feveral  medicines;  they  draw  from  it  by  expreffion 
an  oil,  in  quality  not  unlike  the  oils  of  nuts ;  for  which  ’tis 
fometimes  ufed  in  painting,  and  to  burn.  That  which  is 
drawn  without  the  help  of  fire,  is  much  efteemed  in  medicine. 
The  trade  herein  is  pretty  confiderable.  Molt  of  what  is 
confirmed  in  Paris  comes  from  Flanders,  and  from  about 
Rouen,  where  they  produce  great  quantities. 

The  culture  of  flax,  and  the  feveral  preparations  of  it  for  ufe, 
being  pretty  much  the  fame  as  of  hemp,  we  fhall  there  make 
fome  additions  to  what  we  fhall  here  obferve. 

There  is,  however,  one  circumftance  in  the  culture  of  this 
not  to  be  omitted,  and  on  which,  in  feveral  provinces  of 
France,  it’s  whole  beauty  and  goodnefs  depend. 

The  feed  is  very  apt  to  degenerate  ;  and,  in  fome  parts,  as  in 
Normandy,  Bretagne,  and  Picardy,  it  muft  be  renewed  at 
leaft  once  in  five  years.  The  bed  grain  for  that  purpofe 
comes  from  the  Baltic. 

Molt  of  the  French  provinces  fo  abound  in  flax,  their  lands 
being  fo  fit  for  the  culture  of  it,  that,  if  they  would,  they 
might  outvie  their  neighbours  in  this  traffic,  notwithstanding 
the  great  quantity  ufed  by  them  in  many  forts  of  work?.. 

However, 
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However,  they  import  great  quantities  from  foreign  parts; 
the  Baltic,  Holftein,  Ruffia,  and  Flanders,  chiefly  fupply 
their  fpinftersand  weavers.  ’Tis  imported  alfo  from  the  Le¬ 
vant,  and  feme  comes  from  Egypt. 

The  Flanders  lint  is  in  great  efteem,  that  of  Picardy  comes 
rear  to  it.  Of  others,  tbofe  of  Riga  and  Konigfberg  are  in 
moft  repute. 

Of  the  cultivation  of  flax. 


You  muft  firft  chufe  fandy  or  loamy  ground,  and  manure  it 
well,  and  lay  it  as  fine  as  poflible  you  can  ;  and  then  be  fure 
to  chufe  good  feed,  and  fow  at  lead:  four  bufhels  of  it  upon 
an  Englifh  acre,  and  chufe  fuch  a  time  to  fow  it  in,  as  pro¬ 
bably,  by  figns  of  the  wind  or  weather,  you  may,  by  God’s 
blefling,  have  fome  rain  within  ten  days  after  it  is  fowed  ; 
for  your  feafon  will  laft  in  England  to  fow  it,  from  mid  March 
until  a  week  in  June  ;  albeit,  April  be  the  beft  feafon  of  the 
year,  in  regard  the  nipping  frofls  are  part  by  that  time, 
and  for  that,  in  that  month,  you  are  likelieft  to  have  rain. 
When  the  flax  is  grown  a  handful  high,  you  muft  weed  it ; 
and,  although  you  tread  or  lie  upon  it  at  that  height,  it  will 
rife  again  :  when  the  buttons  of  the  flax  begin  to  look  brown, 
you  muft  pull  the  flax,  and  then  comb  off  the  buttons,  and 
lay  them  abroad,  where  they  may  dry  ;  and,  as  the  outfide 
withers,  the  flax-feed  will  ripen  within  ;  but  that  feed  will 
only  be  fit  to  make  oil,  but  not  to  fow :  for,  if  you  will 
fave  any  feed  to  fow,  you  muft  let  your  flax  (land  until 
your  feed  be  thorough  ripe,  and  then  you  lofe  very 
much  in  the  weight  of  the  flax,  which  is  otherwife  much 
more  profitable  to  you  than  your  feed.  After  you  have 
combed  off  the  buttons,  you  muft  prefeptly  put  your  flax 
in  water,  but  it  muft  be  {landing  water,  and  fuch  as 
will  not  difcolour  it ;  where  it  muft  be  about  feven  or  eight 
days  ordinarily ;  but  that  rule  is  ordered  according  as  the 
weather  proves  hotter  or  colder.  Then  it  muft  be  feven 
or  sight  days  laid  out  a  drying,  being  now  and  then  turned  ; 
and,  when  it  is  dry  enough,  it  muft  be  put  into  a  barn, 
where  it  muft  lie  in  heaps  feven  or  eight  days  more  a  fweat- 
ing,  before  you  muft  do  any  thing  elfe  to  it.  But,  to  order 
the  bufinefs  well,  you  muft  be  fure  to  have  one  of  experience, 
until  you  can  come  thoroughly  to  underftand  every  particular 
yourfelf.  When  it  hath  fweat  enough  in  the  barn,  then  it 
muft  be  beaten,  breaked,  hackled,  and  then  it  is  fit  for  the 
market. 

After  you  have  pulled  your  flax,  you  muft  then  plow  your 
ground  for  turnips.  Two  pounds  and  a  half  of  turnip-feed 
will  fow  an  acre.  After  your  turnips  be  off,  in  April  fol¬ 
lowing  you  may  fow  the  fame  ground  with  barley  or  oats, 
and  with  it  fow  your  clover-grafs,  whereof  nine  pounds  will 
fow  an  acre;  and,  by  that  time  you  have  mowed  your  oats, 
your  ground  will  be  {locked  with  clover-grafs. 

We  import  yearly  into  Ireland,  fays  an  ingenious  gentleman, 
about  11,000  hog{heads  of  flax-feed,  which,  at  forty  fhillings 
the  hoglhead,  coft  22,000 1.  and  in  1747  we  imported  376 
tons  of  undrefled  flax,  which,  at  40 1.  the  ton,  come  to 
15,000!.  Thefe  are  articles  of  expence  well  worth  the  fav- 
ing,  and  which  may  be  put  in  the  pockets  of  our  own  far¬ 
mers,  if  they  were  duly  encouraged  to  raife  large  quantities  of 
flax  and  feed. 


Moft  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  viz.  Germany,  Holland, 
Flanders,  France,  England,  and  Scotland,  have  every  year 
a  frefh  recruit  of  flax-feed  from  the  Baltic,  becaufe  they  find 
by  experience  their  native  feed  and  flax  degenerate  and  grow 
worfe  every  year.  This  is  alfo  our  own  cafe,  our  home-raifed 
feed  and  flax  frequently  degenerate,  by  reafon  of  bad  feafons, 
bad  hufbandry,  or  fome  other  caufe,  which  creates  a  neceffity 
and  makes  it  incumbent  on  us  to  encourage  the  importation 
of  good  foreign  feed,  that  we  may  never  be  in  want  of  fo  ufe- 
fui  a  commodity. 

I  am  informed,  that  North  America  feed  anfwers  near  as 
well  with  us  as  feed  from  the  Baltic  ;  the  foil  there  being  as 
rich  and  as  natural  for  the  growth  of  flax,  and  as  much 
covered  with  fnow  in  winter,  and  expofed  to  as  great  a  heat 
in  fummer,  as  any  lands  bordering  on  the  Baltic  ;  if  this  be 
the  truth  of  the  cafe,  we  {hould  not  fail  to  encourage  the  im¬ 
portation  of  feed  from  North  America,  becaufe  the  feed  we 
get  from  thence  is  paid  for  by  the  commodities  we  fend  thither 
in  our  own  fhips  ;  but  all  the  feed  and  flax  we  purchafe  from 
the  Baltic  are  paid  for  in  ready  money,  without  our  felling 
any  of  our  commodities  in  exchange  for  them.  But,  where- 
ever  the  beft  feed  is  to  be  got,  we  {hould  from  thence  fupply 
curfelves  :  and  it  is  from  frequent  trials  that  we  can  judge 
which  is  beft.  But  it  is  certain,  that  due  care  is  taken  by 
t  e  magiftrates  in  the  feveral  fea-port  towns  in  the  Baltic 
from  whence  flax  feed  is  exported,  that  no  feed  (hall  be  fuf- 
ere  to  be  exported  from  thence  in  barrels  marked  with  the 
arms,  and  other  feals  of  the  place,  but  what  {hall  be  found 
good  and  merchantable;  fuch  caution  they  ufe  to  preferve 
!  it  °  their  goods,  which  is  a  great  fecurity  to  the 
miyer.  But  I  do  not  hear  that  any  fuch  care  is  taken  in 
North  America,  to  enfure  the  goodnefs  of  their  feed.  But, 
Wherever  the  beft  feed  is  raffed,  this  caution  {hould  be  ufed, 
°hv  ‘t  d.redy  from  thofe  countries  where  it  grows,  and 
not  from  thofe  places  where  it  is  afterwards  fown,  as  Holland 
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and  Flanders,  from  whence  we  can  expeCt  nothing  but  the 
fecond  or  third  ^rop  of  feed,  which  is  then  in  a  {late  of  dege¬ 
neracy.  D 

The  nation  receives  much  more  benefit  by  flax- feed  than  from 
flax  imported.  A  barrel  of  feed  may  coft  twenty  {hillings 
and  fo  may  half  a  hundred  of  flax  ;  but  the  produce  of  flax 
and  feed  from  that  barrel,  if  rightly  managed  (computed  at 
400  weight  of  flax,  and  three  barrels  of  feed)  may  be  worth 
at  leaft  eight  pounds  fteiling,  which  is  eight  times  the  value 
of  the  prime  coft,  and  is  700  per  cent,  clear  profit  to  the 
kingdom,  though  not  fo  much  to  the  farmer.  This  advan¬ 
tage  we  gain  by  feed,  more  than  from  flax  imported.  Bur 
as  to  the  profit  arifing  from  the  fubfequent  management  of 
foreign  or  home-raifed  flax,  it  may  be  equal  in  both,  viz 

700  per  cent,  over  and  above  the  prime  coft,  as  is  before  fet 
forth. 

Since  we  may  receive  fuch  great  benefit  by  making  ufe  of  fo¬ 
reign  feed  (the  prime  coft  being  very  fmall  in  comparifon  of 
the  profit  that  may  accrue  by  the  fubfequent  management 
thereof)  and,  in  regard  we  cannot  expeCt  good  flax  or  feed 
but  from  good  flax-feed,  it  is  manifeftly  our  intereft  to  en¬ 
courage  the  importation  of  good  feed  ;  and,  therefore,  it  is 
humbly  recommended  to  the  truftees  of  the  linen  manufac¬ 
ture  to  give  premiums,  for  one  or  two  years  to  come,  to  j 
fuch  merchants  as  fhall  import  the  greateft  quantities  of  o-0od 
merchantable  flax-feed  from  the  Baltic  or  North  America 
into  Ireland  ;  excluding  flack  feed,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  Bal- 
t'c,  or  any  other  country,  from  any  (hare  in  fuch  premiums 
fuch  feed  being  light,  lank,  and  poor,  and  fit  only  for  oil- 
mills.  ' 

Though  it  is  advifed  for  the  prefent  to  give  premiums  to  en¬ 
courage  the  importation  of  flax  and  feed,  yet  we  have  good 
reafon  to  hope,  that,  if  the  methods  herein  recommended  be 
carried  into  execution,  we  {hall  be  able  to  raife  flax  and  feed 
ourfelves,  in  fuch  quantities,  and  in  fuch  perfCdion,  as  not 
to  Hand  in  need  of  a  fupply  of  either  from  any  other  country. 

The  laws  of  England  with  regard  to  Flax  and  Hemp. 

I.  Stat.  33  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  17.  §.  2.  It  fhall  not  be  lawful 
to  water  hemp  or  flax  in  any  river,  ftream,  or  common 
pond,  where  beafts  be  ufed  to  be  watered,  but  only  on  the 
grounds,  or  in  pits,  or  in  their  feveral  ponds,  on  pain  to  for¬ 
feit  20  s.  one  half  to  the  king,  and  the  other  to  the  party 
grieved,  or  to  any  that  will  fue  for  the  fame  in  any  court  of  re¬ 
cord  or  leet. 

II.  Stat.  15  Car.  II.  cap.  15.  §.  2.  Anyperfons  in  any  place 
privileged  or  not,  corporate  or  incorporate,  may  fet  up  the  i 
trade  of  breaking,  heckling,  or  dreffing  of  hemp  or  flax  ;  as 
alfo  for  making  and  whitening  of  thread  ;  as  alfo  of  fpinnin°-, 
weaving,  making,  whitening,  or  bleaching,  of  cloth  made  of 
hemp,  or  flax  only ;  as  alfo  the  trade  of  making  twine,  or  nets 
for  fifhery,  or  of  ftoving  of  cordage;  as  alfo  the  trade  of 
making  tapeftry-hangings. 

HL  §•  3-  All  foreigners  fetting  up  and  ufing  any  of  the  trades  - 
aforefaid  three  years  in  England,  {hall,  taking  the  oaths  of  al¬ 
legiance  and  fupremacy  before  twojuftices  of  peace  near  their 
dwellings,  enjoy  all  privileges  as  natural-born  fubjeCts. 

IV.  §.  4.  Foreigners  exercifing  the  aforefaid  trades  {hall  not 
be  liable  to  any  other  taxes  than  fuch  as  {hall  be  paid  by  na¬ 
tural-born  fubje<5ls,  unlefs  they  fhall  ufe  merchandize  into  and 
from  foreign  parts,  in  which  cafe  they  {hall  be  liable  to  pay 
cuftoms  as  aliens  during  five  years,  and  no  longer. 

V.  Stat.  7  and  8  Will.  III.  cap.  39.  §.  1.  Natives  of  Eng¬ 
land  or  Ireland  may  import  into  England,  direCtly  from  Ire¬ 
land,  any  forts  of  hemp  or  flax,  and  all  the  production  there¬ 
of,  as  thread,  yarn,  and  linen,  of  the  growth  and  manufacture 
of  Ireland,  free  of  all  duties,  the  mailer  of  the  veffel  import¬ 
ing  the  fame,  bringing  a  certificate  from  the  chief  officer  of 
the  port  in  Ireland,  expreffirig  the  marks,  number,  tale,  or 
weight,  of  the  fpecies  in  each  bale  mentioned  in  the  bills  of 
lading,  with  the  names  and  places  of  abpde  of  the  exporters 
from  Ireland,  and  of  fuch  perfons  that  fhall  have  fworn  the 
goods  to  be  of  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  the  kingdom, 
and  where  and  to  whom  in  England  configned  ;  and  the  maf- 
ter  of  the  {hip,  on  arrival  in  England,  making  oath  that  the 
faid  bales  and  goods  are  the  bales  and  goods  taken  on  board  by 
virtue  of  the  faid  certificates. 

VJ.  Stat.  1  Ann.  flat.  2.  cap.  8.  §.  2.  All  hemp  or  flax,  and 
the  production  thereof,  as  thread,  yarn,  and  linen,  imported 
direCtly  from  Ireland,  by  natives  of  England  or  Ireland,  be- 
ing  of  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  Ireland,  upon  pro¬ 
ducing  certificates,  and  making  oath  as  by  flat.  7  Will.  III. 
caP-  39>  {hah  be  free  from  the  additional  fubfidy  of  poundage, 
and  all  duties  whatfoever. 

Remarks. 

The  quality  and  reputation  of  our  linen  manufactures,  both 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  depending  upon  the  goodnefs  of  the 
flax ;  and  the  improvement  of  our  linen  manufacture  to 
the  utmoft,  being  a  matter  that  nearly  concerns  the  interefts 
of  our  trade  ;  we  cannot  have  too  minute  and  circumflantial 
an  idea  of  the  methods  of  railing  flax  of  the  beft  quality  for 
that  purpofe.  '  ' 

It 
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It  is  not  long  fince  the  method  of  managing  in  general  our 
home-grown  flax  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  was  fo  bad,  that  it 
would  have  been  much  better  for  our  linen  manufacture  if 
we  had  raifed  none  at  all  ;  for  every  fault,  every  imperfeCtion 
in  the  flax,  is,  as  it  were,  an  error  in  the  firft  concoCtion, 
and  not  to  be  cured  afterwards  by  the  utmoft  labour,  fkill, 
and  addrefs. 

Yarn  fpun  of  unripe  flax  will  never  make  good  cloth  ;  and, 
where  it  is  mixed  with  other  yarn,  the  cloth  is  ever  difliked. 
Flax  fpoiled  or  difcoloured  in  the  watering,  cannot  be  brought 
to  that  delicate  whitenefs  which  is  required  in  fine  cloth,  un- 
lefs  the  cloth  be  fo  much  thinned  and  emptied  as  to  lofs  it’s 
eflential  quality  of  ftrength  ;  and  where  it  is  mixed  with 
good  yarn,  the  cloth  can  never  be  of  the  fame  colour. 

Unlefs,  therefore,  we  are  at  pains  to  reform  our  way  of 
managing  our  lint  in  general,  we  had  better  purchafe  it  in- 
tirely  from  the  Baltic,  Holland,  and  Flanders  ;  but  as  we 
have  been  long  in  the  practice  of  railing  flax,  it  is  weak  and 
irrefulute  to  give  it  up  ;  and  if  we  can  be  at  a  little  more 
trouble,  and  fome  fmall  expence,  we  fliall  reap,  from  the 
fame  ground,  a  third  part,  at  leaf!;,  more  flax  than  we  do 
at  prefent,  and  that  too  30  per  cent,  or  more,  better  in  it’s 
quality. 

We  fhall  therefore  give  a  fhort  account  of  the  method 
praCtifed  by  the  Flanders  flax-dreffer,  who  was  fome  time 
ago  introduced  into  Scotland  by  the  truftees,  upon  public 
encouragement,  in  order  to  inftruCt  us  in  their  way  of  pre¬ 
paring  their  foil,  flowing  of  flax-feed,  raifing,  pulling,  wa¬ 
tering,  and  drefling  their  flax,  and  compare  it  with  our  own. 
According  to  the  Flanders  method,  the  beft  foil  for  fine  flax 
is  the  tender  and  mellow  black  mould,  or  any  light  foil, 
mixed  with  loam  and  a  little  fand,  that  will  not  bind  with 
any  fudden  drought.  The  lower  the  ground  lies,  and  the 
flatter  it  is,  the  better,  provided  it  be  dry  enough  to  be  fown 
in  the  proper  fleafloh  :  it  fhould  be  fallow  at  leaft  two  winters 
and  afummer.  The  firft  plowing  fhould  be  as  deep  as  the 
foil  will  admit  of,  and  thereafter  plowed  with  an  ebb  fur¬ 
row,  fo  often  as  the  appearance  of  weeds  makes  it  neceffary. 
In  October  or  November,  before  the  ground  is  to  be  fown 
(or  rather  in  October  in  the  preceeding  year  after  the  firft 
plowing,  if  they  have  then  dung  enough,  becaufe  the  fum- 
mer-plowing  thereafter  deftroys  the  weeds  that  rife  with  the 
dung)  it  ought  to  be  well  dunged,  and  as  well  drefled  at  flaw¬ 
ing  as  garden  mould  ;  and  three  bufhels  Winchefter  meafure 
of  good  feed,  is  fufficient  to  fowone  acre  of  ground  thus  pre¬ 
pared.  More  is  too  much  to  be  flawed  on  one  acre,  becaufe 
our  foil  is  not  prepared  as  it  ought  to  be  :  the  efteit  of  which 
is,  if  our  feed  be  good,  all  comes  up,  and  one  half  of  it  is 
under  growth  ;  this  unripe  lint  is  rotten  in  the  watering,  be¬ 
fore  the  reft  is  ready,  and  the- whole  is  fpoiled  by  it. 

In  ground  prepared  as  before  directed,  the  weeds  are  fla  very 
few,  that  one  hand  will  clean  as  much  lint-ground  of  weeds 
in  a  day,  as  eight  can  do  in  the  ordinary  Way  ;  and  this  is  a 
confiderable  article  of  expence  faved. 

When  flax  thus  prepared  is  fully  ripe,  and  not  ’till  then,  he 
pulls  it,  and,  if  any  unripe  ftalks  appear,  he  carefully  fepa- 
rates  them  from  the  reft,  and  waters  them  by  themfelves. 
When  his  lint  is  pulled,  he  ties  it  up  in  fmall  bundles,  or 
fheaves,  no  bigger  than  one  can  grafp  about  with  his  two 
hands,  and  ties  them  up  loofely  with  a  few  ftalks  of  itfelf, 
a  little  below  the  feed,  and  then  fets  them  up  on  one  end, 
two  and  two,  like  fhocks  of  corn,  in  the  air  and  fun,  until 
it  be  well  dried,  and  then  ftrips  the  feed-boll  from  it,  as  we 
do.  He  then  ties  two  and  two  of  his  fheaves  together,  the 
feed  end  of  the  one  always  to  the  root  end  of  the  other. 
Wherever  he  can  find  flat-lying  ground,  under  level  to  any 
running  water,  there  he  digs  his  ponds  for  watering  his  lint, 
fo  large  as  the  ground  will  allow,  and  near  to  three  feet  in 
depth  :  when  his  ponds  are  filled  from  the  rivulet  with  water, 
he  puts  in  his  lint  until  the  pond  is  full,  but  does  not  fink  it. 
The  reafon  why  he  ties  the  feed-end  of  one  fheaf  to  the  root- 
end  of  the  other,  is,  that  the  roots,  being  heavier,  would  fink 
in  the  water,  and  the  feed-end  would  be  intirely  out  of  the 
water  ;  but,  when  thus  ballanced,  the  lint  being  much  of 
the  fame  fpecific  gravity  with  the  water,  it  is  juft  emmerfed, 
and  no  more,  and  never  comes  near  the  ground  or  the  mud. 
He  turns  it  in  the  water  every  day,  and,  if  the  water  is  very 
hot,  twice  in  a  day.  He  tries  when  it  is  enough  watered, 
by  breaking  a  few  ftalks  ;  and,  if  the  boon  breaks  freely,  and 
parts  eafily  with  the  flax,  then  he  takes  it  out,  and  carries  it 
to  a  clear  running  ftream,  and  wadies  it  very  well  from  all 
it’s  filth  and  naftinefs,  and  then  fpreads  it  upon  grafs  (very 
thin)  as  we  do. 

If  the  water  appears  to  be  very  much  difcoloured  in  the  pond 
before  his  lint  is  diffidently  made,  he  lets  off  the  water, 
wafhes  his  lint,  and  then  fills  his  pond  from  the  running 
brook,  and  puts  it  in  again  until  it  be  enough  done.  When 
his  firft  parcel  is  laid  on  the  grafs,  he  puts  another  in  the 
fame  pond,  and  continues  to  w’ater  his  lint,  fo  long  as  the 
feafon  is  warm  enough.  He  turns  his  lint  on  the  grafs  once 
a  day,  and  keeps  it  on  the  grafs  fo  long  as  the  dews  fall, 
which  gives  the  lint  a  fine  colour,  without  hurting  it,  and 
makes  the  yarn  fpun  of  it  wafh  and  empty  eafily,  without 
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wafting  or  weakening  it ;  and  the  cloth  made  of  it  corties 
foon  to  a  fine  colour,  without  being  thinned  in  the  leaft. 

So  much  of  his  lint  as  he  intends  for  his  beft  feed,  he  builds 
up  in  a  flack,  like  corn,  after  it  is  thoroughly  winnowed,  with 
the  bolls  upon  it,  and  ftrips  *  it  at  fowing-time  ;  and,  in  the 
month  of  May  thereafter,  puts  it  into  the  water,  and  follows 
the  fame  method  with  that  watered  in  the  autumn.  So  much 
of  his  lint  as  remains  on  his  hands  undreffed  after  the  middle 
of  March,  when  the  dews  begin  to  fall,  he  lays  out  again 
upon  the  grafs  for  a  good  colour,  and  always  takes  up  his 
lint  from  the  grafs  in  dry  weather,  and  about  mid-day. 

*  The  lint  keeps  all  the  winter  in  the  ftalk,  and  is  for  his  beft 
feed,  which  he  takes  from  the  bolls  by  beating  them  with 
a  light  timber  hammer  with  one  of  his  hands. 

N.  B.  Care  muft  be  taken,  in  rainy  weather,  that  the  lint 
receives  no  damage  by  rotting  on  the  grafs,  but  gentle 
fhowers  are  as  good  as  dews. 

Our  prefent  general  way  is  to  fow  our  lint  on  any  grouhd, 
which  puts  us  to  a  great  expence  to  weed  it.  We  fow  it 
thick  (as  we  muft  do  in  ordinary  ground)  whereby  one  half 
of  it  is  ripe  before  the  other  is  ready  ;  and  thus  the  unripe 
feed,  being  mixed  with  the  full  ripe,  fpoils  the  whole,  and 
the  unripe  lint  is  rotten  imthe  water  before  the  other  is 
ready. 

In  the  weft  of  Scotland,  where  the  fineft  fpinning  is,  the 
people  are  rivetted  in  a  moft  pernicious  conceit,  that  unripe 
lint  makes  the  fineft  flax  ;  and,  therefore,  pull  all  their  lint 
when  the  bloffom  falls.  This  kind  of  lint  heckles  away  al- 
moft  to  nothing,  and  is  indeed,  in  appearance,  very  fine  ; 
but  then  it  has  no  fubftance,  and  the  yarn  fpun  of  it  is  al¬ 
ways  weak  and  ouzy  it  waftes  much  in  the  wafhing,  and 
cloth  made  of  it  grows  as  thin  as  a  cobweb  in  the  bleaching, 
before  it  can  be  brought  to  a  full  colour. 

In  the  country  of  Cambray  in  French  Flanders,  Sic.  where 
the  fineft  flax  is  raifed  for  fine  cambrics,  thread,  and  lace, 
the  ground  is  fallowed  fummer  and  winter  for  three  years  fuc- 
ceffively,  and  very  well  dunged  ;  and,  at  flowing,  ftrewed 
over  with  human  ordure,  taken  from  their  boghoufes,  where 
it  ferments.  This  is  a  very  great  expence,  including  the 
want  of  profits  of  the  ground  fo  long;  but  then,  if  the  fea¬ 
fon  proves  favourable  for  lint,  they  will  have  of  ureffed  flax 
upon  one  acre  from  800  to  1000  lb.  weight,  which  is  worth 
in  Holland,  even  in  good  lint-years,  two  {hillings  fterling 
per  pound  weight. 

Our  feafons  are  too  precarious  to  rifque  an  expence  of  this 
kind,  for  hard-blowing  winds,  heavy  rains,  or  fudden 
droughts  in  the  beginning  of  fummer,  are  all  dangerous  to 
the  lint-crop  :  but  it  imports  our  manufacture  much,  that 
our  prefent  way  of  managing  our  flax  fhould  be  reformed, 
efpecially  now,  when  we  make  large  parcels  of  fine  cloth  ; 
for  it  is  intirely  owing  to  the  mifmanagement  of  our  flax, 
THAT  we  HAVE  any  bad  Cloth  at  all  ;  and  every 
perfon  who  fows  lint,  will  find  his  account  in  praCtifing  the 
Flemifh  method,  in  managing  of  every  part,  from  the  firft 
plowing  to  the  bringing  of  the  lint  to  the  firft  heckle. 

The  half  of  our  lint  is,  in  many  places,  loft  in  the  water¬ 
ing;  whenever  it  is  pulled,  it  is  ftripped  off  the  bolls,  and 
bound  up  hard  like  (heaves  of  corn,  with  bands  of  itfelf,  and 
carried  to  the  water-green,  and  then  thrown  into  the  neareft 
pit,  or  large  pool,  in  any  fmall  river  or  burn. 

The  pool  is  dammed  up  with  earth  and  ftones,  ’till  the  water 
fwells  to  make  the  hole  of  a  fufficient  depth,  and  then  the 
lint  is  crammed  into  it,  one  fheaf  on  the  top  of  another, 
until  it  be  quite  full  ;  and  then  fods  of  earth  and  large  ftones 
are  laid  on  the  top  of  it,  to  prevent  it’s  being  carried  away 
by  land-floods,  in  cafe  of  a  thunder  fhower,  or  fudden  fall 
of  rain,  which  happen  fometimes  in  the  autumn  feafon.  If 
no  running  water  is  near,  the  lint  is  put  in  the  fame  way 
into  mofs-water  pits,  and  (landing  pools  of  ftagnate  water. 
In  thofe  places  it  lies  in  this  condition,  full  of  mud,  and  it’s 
own  flime  and  naftinefs,  for  a  certain  time,  without  regard 
to  the  weather,  and  is  then  taken  out,  and  fet  up  an  end, 
with  the  band  pulled  up  towards  the  top,  and  opened  wide 
at  the  bottom  to  dry  ;  and  after  all  the  black  fluff  on  it  is 
dried  in,  it  is  then  laid  out  on  the  grafs,  to  little  purpofe  ; 
for  it  is  by  this  management  fo  much  is  fpoiled,  and  the  whole 
fo  difcoloured,  that  it  can  never  afterwards  be  recovered. 
The  Flemifh  way  cofts  more  trouble  and  attendance,  and 
fome  more  expence,  than  ours  does  ;  but  then,  by  their  way, 
we  fhould  have  double  the  quantity  of  lint  we  now  have,  and 
all  of  it  good,  at  leaft  20  per  cent,  better  in  it’s  quality,  than 
our  beft  home-grown  lint  is  now  worth. 

The  right  management  of  our  flax  then  is  of  the  greateft 
importance  to  the  linen  manufacture,  and  we  ought,  with 
all  poffible  expedition  (be  the  colt  what  it  wiil)  to  have  the 
Flemifh  method  introduced,  and  univerfally  praCtifed  over 
the  whole  country,  that  we  may  have  no  more  cloth  of  any 
kind  fpoiled  or  difliked  by  the  mifmanagement  of  our  home¬ 
grown  flax. 

An  attentive  and  diligent  perfon,  who  is  kept  clofe  to  the 
drefling  of  flax,  and  carefully  obferves  every  part  of  the 
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Flanders  method  of  management,  may,  in  a  few  months, 
become  fully  intruded  in  the  art  ;  and  when  this  is  well 
known,  and  pradifed  by  a  few  who  are  fituated  near  our 
linen  manufactures,  the  method  will  be  foon  propagated, 
and  become  general :  and  when  our  home-grown  flax  be¬ 
comes,  in  the  general,  as  good  in  quality  as  that  which  comes 
from  abroad,  our  flax-dreflers,  as  well  as  manufadurers,  and 
the  nation  in  general,  will  find  their  account  in  it. 

In  Scotland,  the  truftees  for  the  advancement  of  manufac¬ 
tures,  were  at  no  fmall  expence  to  bring  to  perfection  a  ma¬ 
chine  for  drefling  of  flax  by  water,  and  at  length  happily  fuc- 
ceeded  ;  and  this  proves  a  great  benefit  and  favingto  the  coun¬ 
try  on  this  branch  of  the  linen  trade.  The  beft  flax-dreffer, 
when  he  does  his  utmoft,  cannot  finifh  of  the  beft  lint  (for 
bad  and  unripe  lint,  or  lint  not  fully  watered,  or  fpoiled  in 
the  watering,  will  not  bear  the  expence  of  drefling,  and  is 
indeed  not  worth  drefling,  nor  ought  to  be  drefled)  above 
12  pounds  weight  in  a  da^t  but  the  lint-mill  will  drefs,  at 
the  rate  of  every  hand  employed  in  it,  16  pounds  in  a  day. 
The  cheapeft  that  good  lint  can  be  drefled  by  the  hand  in 
Scotland,  is  32  pence  the  long  ftone,  and  it  is  drefled  at  the 
mill  for  two  (hillings  the  ftone. 

The  woollen  manufacture  of  England  never  came  to  any  per¬ 
fection  ’till  the  bufinefs  of  the  woolftapler  became  a  trade  ; 
and  it  muft  fare-fo  with  the  linen.  Here  then  is  a  fine 
branch  of  bufinefs  for  any  gentleman  who  has  the  conve- 
niency  of  water  for  ereCting  a  lint-mill  ;  he  may  either  raife 
lint  himfelf,  or  buy  it  in  the  boon  from  others,  and  drefs  it 
by  his  mill  for  heckle  ;  he  may  have  his  heckles  in  a  conve¬ 
nient  houfe  near  to  it,  for  drefling  and  ftapling  the  lint,  by 
proper  heckles,  into  fine  drefled  flax,  fine  drefled  tow,  com¬ 
mon  tow,  backings  and  breads,  for  the  fervice  of  the  country 
fpinners. 

This  will  greatly  increafe  our  fpinning,  when  every  perfon  may 
be  ferved  with  their  ftaple  of  flax  and  tow  they  are  moft  ac- 
cuftomed  to  fpin  ;  ind  which,  by  conftant  pradice,  they 
fpin  beft,  and  with  the  greateft  expedition  ;  and  when  fo 
many  days  that  are  now  mifpent  by  our  fpinners  in  heckling 
of  lint  (for  very  bad  hecklers  they  generally  are)  (hall  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  fpinning;  for  the  article  of  fpinning  is  the  chief 
fupport  of  the  manufadure  ;  and  as  this  article  requires  and 
employs  the  greateft  number  of  hands,  great  care  (hould  be 
taken  to  diffufe  and  extend  it  over  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

The  fpinning-fchools  eftablilhed  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  on 
the  public  encouragement,  have  much  improved  the  people 
in  fpinning,  and  in  making  of  thread  :  but  as  thread  can 
be  fubjed  to  no  (lamp  or  check,  to  afcertain  it’s  fufliciency 
at  a  foreign  market,  and  that  our  yarn  brings  in  more  money 
to  the  country,  when  it  is  wrought  into  cloth,  than  when 
into  thread  only,  the  article  of  thread-making  njay  be  car¬ 
ried  too  far. 

The  French  fpinning-fchool  in  Scotland  has  bred  a  great 
many  good  fpinners  of  fine  yarn  ;  but  many  of  them  are 
perfons  of  condition,  and  when  fuch  have  gratified  their 
curiofity  in  learning  it,  and  fpun  as  much  as  will  make  a 
piece  of  cambric  for  themfelves,  they  give  over  the  prac¬ 
tice,  and  are  of  no  further  ufe  to  the  manufacture.  Fine 
fpinning  is  a  trade  in  the  weft  of  Scotland  ;  but  as  their  yarn 
is  made  of  unripe  lint,  and  not  fpun  in  the  Picardy  way,  al¬ 
though  it  be  as  fmall  and  fine,  yet  it  is  weak,  and  cannot 
Hand  in  the  loom  to  be  warp  for  cambric  ;  all  that  can  be 
made  of  it,  in  general,  is  only  woof  for  cambric  ;  and  the 
cloth  where  it  is,  thins  much  in  in  the  bleaching.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Bleaching. 

When  the  fine  yarn  comes  in  to  contend  for  the  prize,  one 
can,  at  firft  view,  diftinguifh  the  yarn  fpun  by  thofe  taught 
by  the  French,  from  that  which  comes  from  the  weft  of  Scot¬ 
land.  Their  yarn  is  fully  as  fine  as  ours  ;  but,  when  tried  by 
a  rnagnifying-glafs,  theirs  appears  rough  and  ouzy,  and  of  a 
bad  colour  ;  whereas  the  yarn  fpun  of  the  foreign  lint,  by  the 
French  fcholars,  appears,  through  a  glafs,  fmooth  and  clear, 
like  a  horfe-hair  fifhing-line,  and  is  of  a  fine  colour.  It  is 
fit  for  warp,  as  well  as  woof ;  and  when  it  is  made  into 
fine  cambric,  comes  to  a  fine  colour  foon,  without  thinning 
the  cloth  :  if  therefore  the  French  method  of  fpinning,  which 
is,  drefling  their  flax  with  brulhes,  as  well  as  the  Flemifh 
method  of  flax-drefling,  was  univerfally  introduced  all  over 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  where  the  linen  manufadure  is  carried 
on,  we  (hould  foon  have  plenty  of  yarn  to  advance  the  cam¬ 
bric  trade. 

We  do  not  want  to  raife  flax  fo  much,  as  v/e  want  to  raife 
good  flax.  T  he  improvement  of  this  branch  to  the  utmcft 
juftly  claims  the  preference,  fince  we  know  from  experience 
that  all  our  bad  cloth  has  been  principally  owing  to  the  bad- 
ne(s  of  our  home-grown  flax,  and  that  arifing  merely  from 
our  mifmanagement  of  it. 

When  this  Flemi(h  method  of  flax-drefling  (hall  be  univer- 
a  y  underflood,  application  may  be  made  for  an  ad  of  par- 
lament  to  prevent  the  management  of  flax  by  any  other  way, 
ui\  er  ProPer  penalties ;  for  heedlefs  perfons,  of  a  lazy  and 
inuo  ent  1  pohtion,  and  averfe  to  all  reafonable  improve¬ 
ment.,  v\  1  (uflei  floth  and  eafe  always  to  gain  the  afcen- 
dant,  even  over  their  oWn  intereft  ;  wherefore,  fuch  perfons 
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muft  be  reftrained  by  good  laws,  from  doing  harm  either  to 
themfelves  or  ethers. 

But  notwithftanding  this  method  of  flax-drefling  is  not  fo 
univerfally  eftablilhed,  according  to  the  information  I  have 
received,  as  could  be  defired,  either  in  Scotland  or  Ireland  • 
yet  the  perfedion  to  which  they  have  allowedly  arrived  in  the 
linen  manufadure,  within  a  few  years,  is  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  ;  and  experiments  demonftrate,  how  well  judged  the 
premiums  and  encouragements  have  been,  which  they  have 
given  to  create  an  emulation  among  thofe  who  are  concerned 
in  the  feveral  branches  of  the  manufadure. 

But  if,  after  all,  we  (hould  not  be  capable  of  railing  a  com¬ 
petency  of  good  flax  for  our  linen  manufadure  in  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  we  (hould  exert  ourfel'ves  in  America! 
For  the  foil  of  many  parts  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  is  ex¬ 
ceeding  rich,  and  fit  for  raifing  good  hemp  as  well  as  fine 
flax  :  and  the  fame  hands  which  hough  and  drefs  their  tobac¬ 
co  grounds,  and  cut  and  cure  their  plants,  may  be  employed 
all  the  winter  in  breaking  and  drefling  hemp  and  flax,  Yhefe 
commodities,  being  imported  rough  from  our  own  plantations, 
may  be  manufadured  at  home,  into  cordage,  fail-duck,  and 
linen  of  feveral  forts,  and  will  contribute  to  leflen  our  de¬ 
mands  for  thefe  goods  from  Ruflia  and  Germany.  Great 
quantities  of  hemp  and  flax  may  alfo  be  xaifed  in  Penfylva- 
nia,  North  Carolina,  and  in  feveral  other  of  our  plantations ; 
and  all  fo  near  navigable  rivers,  that  by  faving  the  expence  of 
a  long  carriage  by  land,  to  which  thefe  commodities  are  li¬ 
able  in  Mufcovy,  they  may  be  imported  cheaper  than  they 
can  be  had  from  thence,  and,  poilibly  too,  of  a  better  qua¬ 
lity. 

Several  parts  of  our  colonies  lie  in  the  latitude  of  Egypt  ; 
and  as  their  foil  in  forne  places  is  equally  fine  and  rich  with 
the  foil  of  Egypt,  where  the  fined:  flax  in  the  world  is  pro¬ 
duced,  and  the  feafon  for  preparing  of  ground  and  fowing  of 
lint-feed  is  over,  before  the  mulberry  fets  out;  and  the  time 
o(  reeling  off  the  filk  (rom  the  worm- bag,  paft  before  the 
flax  is  fully  ripe  ;  the  fame  hands  that  may  be  employed  in 
producing  filk  in  our  colonies  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  Pen- 
fylvania,  and  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  may 
be  alfo  employed  in  pulling  and  dripping  off  the  feed  from  the 
flax,  and  watering  and  grafing  it  *,  and  the  breaking  and 
drefling  the  flax  will  keep  the  people  in  work  ’till  the  fowing 
feafon  returns.  By  thefe  means  we  may  be  furnilhed  with 
flax  of  a  finer  quality  than  any  that  grows  in  Europe,  even 
preferable  to  that  which  is  railed  about  St  Amand,  for  yarn 
to  make  their  fineft  cambrics,  thread,  and  lace. 

*  The  dews  in  thefe  parts  are  exceeding  rich,  and,  when  the 
flax  is  lying  on  the  grafs,  it  is  thereby  brought  to  an  excel¬ 
lent  colour,  without  impairing  it’s  ftrengch  in  the  lead. 

Here  is  a  fine  field  of  bufinefs  to  enrich  our  planters  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  to  keep  all  their  hands  conftantly  employed  in  a 
very  profitable  manner  :  and  if  the  filk,  which  they  certainly 
may  produce  [fee  the  article  Silk]  is  fent  home  raw,  and 
their  hemp  and  flax  rough,  and  all  our  fpare  and  idle  hands 
at  home  employed  in  working  up  thefe  materials  into  manu¬ 
factured  goods  ;  fince  all  thefe  fubjeds  of  manufadure  may 
be  had  from  our  own  plantations,  of  a  better  quality,  and  at 
eafier  rates  than  they'  can  be  imported  from  foreign  parts, 
what  hinders  but  we  may  vie  with  the  Hollanders,  Flemings, 
Germans,  in  fine  linens,  cambries,  thread,  and  lace,  aud 
with  our  great  and  only  dangerous  rivals  the  French,  jn  the 
filk  manufadure? 

And  if  to  the  care  of  raifing  a  competent  quantity  of  good 
flax  at  home  and  in  our  plantations,  we  likewife  add  the  care 
of  performing  to  perfedion  every  branch  of  operation,  which 
relates  to  the  linen  manufadure  :  fuch  as  to  relate  to  (kilful 
Heckling  for  drefling  of  lint  for  fpinning;  the  Spin¬ 
ning  of  it  according  to  the  Picardy  way  ;  the  purging  and 
wafliing  of  Yarn,  and  the  We  aving,  the  Bleaching, 

&c. 

Remarks  fince  the  laft  war,  and  Definitive  Treaty 

of  1763.  ( 

That  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  have  not  long  before  now 
fupplied  themfelves  from  North  America  with  plenty  f 
of  the  beft  flax,  has  been  aftonifhing  to  the  whole  world  :  jj 
but  that  now,  when  the  laft  war  and  treaty  of  peace  have 
made  us  matters  of  fuch  extenfive  new  acquifitions  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  if  we  (hould  not  turn  thofe  lands,  without  1 
delay,  to  beneficial  purpofes,  we  may  as  well  have  remained  I 
without  them.  We  have  here  fuch  a  variety  of  climates,  that  it 
cannot  longer  be  pretended  that  we,  on  that  account,  (hall  not  >1 
be  able  to  accomplilh  this,  for  the  advantage  of  our  linen  ma- 
nufadure  of  the  moft  delicate  fort  :  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  | 
we  (hall  no  longer  (land  in  need  of  being  reminded  to  culti-  I 
vate  this  article  to  the  utmoft  perfedion,  and  thereby  vie  r 
with  and  emulate  every  other  nation  upon  the  earth. 
FLINTSHIRE,  in  North- W ales.  The  Irifh  fea,  or  ra¬ 
ther  a  branch  of  it,  viz.  the  great  aeftuary  of  the  Dee,  into 
which  that  river  runs,  wafhes  this  (hire  on  the  noitb,  and  ’tis 
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bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Chefhire,  on  the  fouth-eaft  by  Shrop- 
fhire,  and  on  the  fouth-weft  by  Denbighfhire.  ’Tis  the  leaft 
county  of  Wales,  it’s  circumference  being  about  forty  miles 
only.  The  air  is  healthful,  and  it’s  vallies  fruitful  in  corn 
and  pafture,  which  feeds  abundance  of  fmall  cattle,  from 
which  they  make  plenty  of  butter  and  cheefe.  They  have 
alfo  great  ftore  of  honey,  of  which  they  make  metheglin,  a 
liquor  much  drank  in  the  Welfh  counties.  Some  of  it’s 
mountains  are  very  rich  in  lead-ore,  and  produce  fome  mill- 
ftones.  There  are  alfo  great  quantities  of  pit-coal  in  this 
county. 

Flint,  the  fhire-town,  is  feated  on  the  teftuary  of  the  Dee, 
where  it  has  a  fmall  harbour. 

Remarks. 

The  principal  manufadure  carried  on  in  this  county  is  that 
of  lead,  which  is  fmelted  from  the  native  ore  with  pit-coal. 
The  chief  of  thefe  works  is  that  called  the  Quaker's  Com¬ 
pany,  which  is  fituated  between  the  town  of  Flint  and  Holy- 
well,  a  market-town.  This  company  have  leafes  of  feveral  of 
the  capital  lead-mines,  within  a  few  miles  of  their  fmelting- 
houfes.  There  are  alfo  divers  fmelting-houfes  in  this  county 
belonging  to  private  people,  where  the  ore  is  melted,  and 
.the  lead  feparated  therefrom  by  pit-coal  fuel ;  and  alfo  the 
filver  extracted  from  the  lead  by  the  fame  firing.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticles  Lead,  Silver,  Smelting. 

FLORENCE  in  Italy.  This  is  the  mod  confiderable  part 
of  the  duchy  of  Tufcany,  both  in  largenefs  and  opulency. 
'Tis  bounded  on  the  north  by  theBolognefe  and  Romania,  on 
the  eaft  by  the  Ecclefiaftical  State,  on  the  fouth  by  the  Sienefe, 
and  on  the  weft  by  the  territories  of  Lucca  and  Pifa,  which 
laft  is  often  included  within  it. 

The  duke  of  Lorrain  and  T ufcany  is  now  fovereign  of  Flo¬ 
rence,  which,  with  the  dukedom  of  Tufcany,  was  allotted 
him  when  he  ceded  the  dukedom  of  Lorrain  to  France.  The 
adjacent  mountains  yield  mines  of  copper,  iron,  and  allum, 
and  fome  quarries  of  marble,  porphyry,  and  other  fine  ftone. 
The  hills  and  dales  are  covered  with  grapes,  which  produce 
excellent  wines,  befides  citrons,  lemons,  oranges,  olives,  &c. 
and  the  plains  with  corn  of  various  forts,  rice,  and  fafFron, 
honey,  wax,  wood,  flax,  hemp,  filk,  and,  in  fome  places, 
excellent  mineral  waters,  which  effedually  cure  many  chronic 
difeafes.  Several  manufactures  are  carried  on  here,  fuch  as 
ferges,  and  various  other  kinds  of  woollen  cloths  ;  filks,  linen, 
tapeftries,  gilt  leather,  earthen  ware,  and  perfumes  ;  all  which 
contribute  more  or  lefs  to  the  riches  of  it. 

From  England  they  take  pepper,  cloves,  mace,  indico,  cal- 
licoes,  lead,  tin,  cloths,  bays,  perpetuana's,  herrings,  white 
and  red,  pickled  falmon,  Newfoundland  fifh,  pilchards,  calve- 
Ikins,  and  divers  other  commodities. 

Remarks. 

The  duke  of  Florence,  formerly,  was  not  only  a  great  lover 
and  encourager  of  merchants,  but  carried  on  merchandifing 
himfelf ;  nay,  he  was  the  greateft  merchant  in  his  time,  in 
all  Europe,  not  forgetting  that  his  anceftors  raifed  them- 
felves,  by  commerce,  to  that  great  dignity  and  fplendor  they 
enjoyed. 

FLORIDA.  This  country  lies  on  the  eaft- fide  of  the  Mifli- 
fiippi  river,  extending  to  the  weft  frontiers  of  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  is  feparated  from  New  France  on  the  north  by  the 
Apalachian  mountains,  and  has  the  gulph  of  Mexico  on  the 
fouth.  But  what  is  properly  called  the  peninfula  of  Florida, 
.has  Georgia  on  the  north,  the  gulph  of  Mexico  on  the  fouth- 
weft,  that  of  Florida  on  the  fouth,  with  the  channel  of  Ba¬ 
hama  and  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  eaft. 

The  air  is  pure  and  temperate,  and  the  country  in  general 
healthy  ;  ’tis  rather  fubjed  to  heat  than  cold,  but  the  heats 
are  tempered  by  the  fea  breezes. 

The  country  abounds  with  all  forts  of  timber  and  fruit-trees, 
and  forefts  of  mulberry-trees  both  white  and  red,  logwood, 
and  many  other  dyeing- woods,  and  fhrubs,  fuftic,  Sec.  And 
it  produces  abundance  of  faflafras,  which  is  exported  yearly 
in  great  quantities.  It’s  many  rivers  not  only  abound  with 
fifh,  but  render  it  inferior  to  no  country,  both  for  pleafant- 
jiefs  and  fertility. 

As  to  that  part  of  Florida  which  borders  on  the  gulph  of 
Mexico,  it  appears  by  a  memorial  prefented  to  King  Wil¬ 
liam  III.  by  Dr  Daniel  Cox,  that  England  has  had  an  un¬ 
doubted  title  to  it  fince  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  by  whofe 
commiflion  Sebaftian  Cabot  difeovered  all  this  coaft  from 
north  latitude  28  to  5°*  The  fouth  part,  indeed,  towards 
the  gulph  of  Bahama,  was  vifited  by  the  Spaniards  under 
Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  as  it  was  ten  years  after  by  Vafquez 
Aillon  ;  but  their  cruelties  fo  enraged  the  natives,  that  they 
expelled  them  all  one  after  another.  Nor  have  they  ever  fince 
made  any  fettlement  on  this  part  of  the  continent,  except  at 
St  Auguftin  and  St  Mattheo. 

Remarks. 

CaroLANA  was  granted  by  king  Charles  I.  on  the  30th  of 
Odober,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  to  Sir  Robert  Heath, 


Knt.  his  attorney-general  *.  The  extent  of  this  grant  fet 
out  in  the  charter  was,  all  the  continent  on  the  weft  of  Ca¬ 
rolina,  from  the  river  St  Mattheo,  lying,  according  to  the 
patent,  in  31  degrees  of  north  latitude  (though,  by  later  and 
more  accurate  obfervation,  it  is  found  to  lie  exactly  in  lat. 
30.  10)  to  the  river  Paflo  Magnc,  in  north  latitude  36.  ex¬ 
tending  in  longitude  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  fea,  a 
tra&  which  was  not  then  poflefled  by  any  Chriftian  power  ; 
together  with  all  the  iflands  of  Veanis  and  Bahama,  and  fe¬ 
veral  adjacent  iflands  lying  fouth  from  the  continent,  within 
the  faid  degrees  of  latitude,  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  the 
Carolana  Iflands. 

*  See  a  defeription  of  the  Englifh  province  of  Carolana,  by 
the  Spaniards  called  Florida,  and  by  the  French  La  Loui- 
flana.  As  alfo  of  the  river  Mefcacebe,  or  Miffiffippi,  &c. 
by  Daniel  Cox,  Efq;  ™  ’ 

Sir  Robert  Heath  conveyed  Carolana  to  the  earl  of  Arundel, 
who  was  at  the  expence  of  planting  feveral  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  had  effeded  much  more,  had  he  not  been  prevented 
by  the  war  with  Scotland,  in  which  he  was  general  for  king 
Charles,  and  afterwards  by  the  civil  wars  in  England,  and  the 
lunacy  of  his  eldeft  fon.  In  the  beginning  of  Cromwell’s  pro¬ 
tectorate,  Capr.  Watts  (whom  king  Charles  II.  knighted  and 
made  governot  of  St  Chriftophers)  being  upon  the  coaft,  one 
Leet,  an  Englifhman,  being  intimate  with  the  king  of  the 
country,  by  his  influence,  was  allowed  to  trade,  and  incited 
to  fettle  here.  Not  long  after,  this  king  fent  an  ambaflador 
to  England,  and  the  Englifh  had  divers  trails  of  land  given 
them  by  the  Indians,  and  furveyed  the  continent  (of  which 
there  is  a  map  ftill  extant)  for  above  200  miles  fquare.  It 
appears  alfo  from  this  memorial,  tha,t  the  Five  Nations  in 
the  territory  of  New  York,  whom  the  French  commonly 
call  Iroquois,  who  have  for  almoft  eighty  years  voluntarily 
fubjeded  themfelves  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  who  had 
conquered  all  the  country  from  their  own  habitations  to  the 
Mississippi  river,  and  even  beyond  it,  made  a  fale  and 
furrender  of  all  thefe  their  conquefts  and  acquifitions,  in  the 
reign  of  king  James  II,  to  the  government  of  New  York, 
which  is  another  proof  of  their  being  the  Property  of 
the  English. 

The  memorial  here  mentioned  was  prefented  to  kino-  Wil¬ 
liam,  as  aforefaid,  by  the  late  Dr  Cox  ;  who,  by  convey¬ 
ances  from  one  to  another,  after  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Arun¬ 
del,  became  proprietor  of  Carolana  ;  and  who  fets  forth 
in  the  faid  memorial,  that,  at  the  expence  of  feveral  thou- 
fand  pounds,  he  difeovered  divers  parts  of  it  ;  firft  from  Ca¬ 
rolina,  afterwards  from  Penfylvania,  by  the  Sufquehanah  ri¬ 
ver,  and  that  then  he  made  a  difeovery  more  to  the  fouth,  by 
the  great  river  Ochequiton. 

And  here  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that,  in  September  1712, 
the  late  French  king  granted  letters  patent  to  M.  Cozat 
his  fecretary,  for  the  sole  .Trade  to  this  country,  by  the 
name  of  Louisiana,  extending  about  1000  miles  along 
the  gulph  of  New  Mexico,  and  almoft  as  much  from 
the  faid  gulph  to  Canada;  and  it  appears  by  the  patent, 
that  the  French  altered  the  Names  of  the 
RIVERS,  HARBOURS,  &c.  as  well  as  of  the 
COUNTRY  itself,  which  had  been  ufually  called 
Spanish  Florida  ;  and  that,  under  pretence  .of  a 
New  Discovery  of  it,  they  declared  themfelves  poflef- 
fors  of  this  vaft  trad,  which  had  been  difeovered  and  pof- 
fefled  for  200  years,  partly  by  the  Spaniards,  and  partly  by 
the  Englifh  ;  for,  by  comparing  the  patent  with  the  Maps, 
’tis  evident,  that  it  inclofed  and  incompafled  all  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Colonies  of  Carolina,  Maryland,  Pensyl- 

vania,  New  England,  &.e. - This  is  a  frefh  fpe- 

cimen  of  French  Incroachment.  For  more  inftances 
of  the  Jike  kind,  fee  the  articles  British  America, 
French  America,  France,  and  Plantations. 

The  fon  of  the  above  memorialift  (Daniel  Cox,  Efq;)  who 
was  himfelf  fourteen  years  refident  on  the  continent  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  has  published  a  particular  defeription  of  this  province 
of  Carolana,  as  he  all  the  way  calls  it  ;  wherein  he  has  given 
a  fuccind  detail  of  fome  of  it’s  moft  ufeful  animals,  vege¬ 
tables,  metals,  minerals,  precious  ftones,  Sic.  And,  as  he 
declares  bis  account  is  compoled  chiefly  from  memoirs  drawn 
by  his  father,  from  feveral  journals  and  itineraries  of  the 
Englifh,  whom  he  fent  to  difeover  it  ;  and  partly  from  the 
relations  of  other  travellers  and  Indian  traders  of  good  un¬ 
demanding  and  veracity,  who  had  palled  through  the  heart 
of  the  country  ;  we  fhall  give  our  readers  a  fhort  abftrad  of 
it,  as  the  moft  fatisfadory  view  of  this  country  that  has  yet 
appeared. 

There  are  almoft  every-where  two,  and  in  fome  parts  of  the 
country  three,  crops  of  Indian  corn  in  a  year.  All  along 
the  coaft,  and  2  ox  300  miles  up  the  country  from  the  fea, 
they  have  the  root  mendihoca,  of  which  thecaflavi  flour  and 
bread  is  made  in  the  greateft  part  of  America,  between  the 
two  tropics,  is  efteemed  as  good  as  our  manchet,  and  is  con- 
fiderably  cheaper.  Plere  is  likewife  another  fort  of  grain 
like  our  oats,  and,  when  rightly  prepared,  it  exceeds  our 
oatmeal.  It  grows  fpontaneoufly  in  marfhy  places,  and  by 
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the  Tides  of  rivers.  They  have  excellent  limes  and  prunes 
growing  wild,  which  they  eat  plentifully  from  the  tree,  and 
keep  fome  dry  for  winter  provifion.  Here  is  alfo  the  tunas, 
a  delicious  food,  efpecially  in  hot  weather,  and  fo  wholfome, 
that,  when  ’tis  ripe,  the  Europeans  call  it  their  cordial  julap. 
Vines  of  different  forts  grow  naturally  in  this  country  ;  and 
the  foil  is  admirably  adapted,  for  producing  as  good  grapes  as 
mod  countries  of  Europe. 

Here  is  good  beef,  veal,  and  mutton,  and  plenty  of  hogs, 
acorns,  chefnuts,  and  other  meats,  abounding  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Here  are  horfes  for  the  faddle  as  well  as  draught  ;  the 
former  fo  cheap,  that  they  may  be  bought  for  five  fhillings 
worth  of  European  commodities.  Their  cattle  have  a  long 
black  fort  of  hair,  or  rather  wool,  fo  fine,  that  ’tis  thought, 
with  fome  fmall  mixture,  it  would  be  preferable  to  ordinary 
wool,  for  hats,  cloathing,  and  other  neceffaries. 

The  wild  animals  of  this  country,  are  the  elk  or  buffalo,  pan¬ 
ther,  bear,  wild  cats,  beaver,  otter,  fox,  racoon,  fquirrel. 
Cotton  grows  wild  here,  and  fome  of  the  moft  civilized  na¬ 
tions  in  this  country,  efpecially  of  the  better  fort,  are  cloath- 
ed  with  a  fubftance  like  good,  coarfe,  ferviceable  linen,  very 
white,  which  is  made  of  the  inward  bark  of  trees  that  abound 
here,  is  as  becoming  as  moft  of  the  ordinary  linen  of  Europe, 
and  as  durable  :  of  the  fame,  and  other  barks,  they  make 
thread,  cords,  and  ropes. 

Pearls  are  found  here  in  great  abundance,  but  the  Indians  va¬ 
lue  our  beads  more.  On  the  whole  coaft  of  this  province, 
for  200  leagues,  there  are  vaft  beds  of  oyfters :  and,  in  frefh 
water  rivprs  and  Jakes,  there  is  a  fort  of  fhell  between  a  muf- 
cle  and  a  pearl-oyfter,  wherein  are  found  abundance  of  pearls, 
and  many  larger  than  common.  Here  are  two  forts  of  co- 
cheneal,  one  that  grows  wild,  which  is  far  inferior  to  what 
is  cultivated  :  and  the  plant  of  which  indico  is  made,  is  very 
common  in  moft  of  the  fouth  parts  of  this  province.  Am- 
bergreafe  is  often  found  upon  the  coaft  from  Cape  Florida  to 
Mexico,  the  beft  of  which  is  worth  it’s  weight  in  gold  ;  and 
on  the  fame  coaft,  both  to  the  eaft  and  weft  of  the  Mif¬ 
fiffippi,  is  to  be  found  alfo,  after  high  fouth  winds,  efpecially, 
a  fort  of  ftone  pitch,  which  the  Spaniards,  who  call  it  copea, 
moiften  with  greafe,  and  ufe  it  for  their  veffels  in  the  nature 
of  pitch  ;  than  which,  they  fay,  it  is  much  better  in  hot  coun¬ 
tries,  it  not  being  apt  to  melt  with  the  heat  of  the  fun. 

On  both  Tides  the  Miffiffippi  river,  there  are  many  fprings 
and  lakes  producing  excellent  fait.  The  plants  which  pro¬ 
duce  hemp  and  flax  are  very  common  in  this  country,  and 
that  fort  of  filk  grafs,  of  which  are  made  thofe  herba-ftuffs 
that  come  from  the  Eaft-Indies.  Here  are  amethyfts,  tur- 
quoifes,  and  the  lapis  lazuli  ;  copper  in  abundance,  and  fo 
fine,  that  ’tis  affirmed,  fome  of  their  ore  yields  above  40  per 
cent,  and  here  is  lead  whofe  ore  yields  60  percent.  In  many 
places  there  are  mines  of  pit-coal,  and  iron  ore  is  frequently 
found  near  the  furface  of  the  earth,  from  which  a  metal  is  ex- 
tra£led  little  inferior  to  fteel.  Here  are  alfo  mines  of  quick- 
filver,  or  rather  of  it’s  mineral,  of  which  the  natives  make  no 
other  ufe  than  to  paint  their  faces  and  bodies,  in  a  time  of  war, 
or  in  high  feftivals.  In  divers  parts  of  this  province,  there 
are  great  quantities  of  orpiment  and  fandarach. 

Mr  Cox  fays,  that  about  12  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Miffiffippi,  a  branch  runs  out  of  it  on  the  eaft  fide,  which, 
after  a  courfe  of  160  miles,  falls  into  the  north-eaft,  end  of 
the  great  bay  of  Spirito  Santo.  About  60  leagues  higher 
up  on  the  eaft  fide,  is  the  river  of  Yafoua,  which  comes,  into 
the  Miffiffippi,  2  or  300  miles  out  of  the  country,  and  is  in¬ 
habited  by  the  nations  of  the  Yafoues,  Tounicas,  Kow- 
rouas,  &c.  60  leagues  higher  is  the  river  and  nation  of 
Chouque,  with  fome  others  to  the  eaft  of  them.  The  river 
Ouefpere,  which,  about  30  leagues  to  the  north-eaft  of  the 
lake,  divides  into  two  branches,  whereof  the  moft  fouthern 
is  called  the  Black  River.  The  heads  of  this  river  are  in 
that  vaft  ridge  of  mountains  that  run  on  the  back  of  Caro¬ 
lina,  Virginia,  and  Maryland  ;  through  which  mountains  there 
is  a  fhort  paffage  to  the  fources  of  the  great  river  Polomack, 
on  the  eaft  fide  of  them  by  the  Indians,  who  are  well  acquaint¬ 
ed  therewith,  and  may  poffibly,  one  time  or  other,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  French  on  the  Miffiffippi,  infult  and  harrafs 
our  colonies. 

The  river  Oyo,  or  Hohio,  more  to  the  north,  is  a  vaft  river, 
which  comes  from  the  back  of  New  York,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia.  Several  nations  dwelt  formerly  on  this  river,  as  the 
Chawanoes,  a  great  people,  who,  with  many  other  nations, 
were  extirpated  by  the  Iroquois  Indians.  Twenty-five  leagues 
above  the  Hohio,  is  the  great  ifland  of  the  Tomarcas,  with 
a  nation  over-againft  it,  that  goes  by  it’s  name.  Thirty  leagues 
higher  is  the  river  of  the  Illinouecks,  corruptly  called  by  the 
hrench  the  river  of  the  Illinois,  which  nation  lived  about  this 
river,  and  confifted  of  20, oco  fighting  men,  before  they  were 
deftroyed  by  the  Iroquois,  and  driven  to  the  weft  of  the  Mif¬ 
fiffippi. 

There  are  divers  other  confiderable  rivers  and  Indian  nations, 
too  numerous  for  rhis  place.  We  fhall  only  obferve,  that, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  Coza,  the  French  have  erect¬ 
ed  a  fettiement  called  Fort  Louis  (2oleagues  north-eaft  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Miffiffippi)  which  is  the  ufual  refidence  of  the 
chief  governor  of  Louifiana,  who  isneverthelefs  fubordinate  to 
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him  of  Canada.  From  this  garrifon  the  French  fend  detach¬ 
ments  to  fecure  ti'neir  feveral  ftations  among  the  Indians  in  the 
inland  parts. 

The  Ulibalys,  Chicazas,  and  Chattas,  who  are  the  moft  con¬ 
fiderable  nations  upon  and  between  the  river  Coza  and  the 
Miffiffippi,  kindly  entertained  the  Englifh,  who  refided  among 
them  feveral  years,  and  carried  on  a  fafe  and  peaceable  trade 
with  them,  ’till  about  the  year  1715,  when,  by  the  In¬ 
trigues  OF  THE  FRENCH,  THEY  WERE  EITHER 
MURDERED,  OR  OBLIGED  T<?  MAKE  ROOM  FOR  THESE 

new  Invaders  ;  who  have  fince  unjuftly  poffeffed  and  for¬ 
tified  the  fame  ftations,  in  order  to  curb  the  natives,  and  to 
cut  off  the  communication  with  the  Englifh  traders  ;  where¬ 
by  the  French  have  ingroffed  a  profitable  trade  for  above 
500  miles,  of  which  the  British  Subjects  weie  a  few 
years  ago  the  foie  matters. 

A  fine  river  enters  the  bay  of  Mexico,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the 
harbour  of  Penfacola,  which  is  the  beft  upon  all  this  coaft  of 
the  gulph  of  Mexico,  which  comes  about  100  miles  out  of 
the  country.  The  land  here  produces  pine-trees,  fit  for  fhip- 
mafts,  of  which  many  are  cut  down,  and  carried  to  Vera 
Cruz,  by  a  fhip  which  belongs  to  the  Spanish  Flota 
that  brings  ^rovifions,  and  returns  with  timber.  There  is  a 
communication  from  hence  by  land  with  Apalachy,  which  is 
inhabited  with  Spaniards. 

The  peninfula  of  Florida  lies  between  the  gulph  of  Mexico 
on  the  weft,  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  eaft,  and  the 
Streights  of  Bahama  on  the  fouth.  It  is  about  100  leagues  in 
length,  but  not  above  30  where  broadeft.  The  only  towns 
which  the  Spaniards  are  poffeffed  of  are  St  Auguftine  and  St 
Mattheo. 

StAug  ustine,  on  the  eaftern  coaft  of  the  peninfula,  is  about 
?  o  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the  gulph  of  Florida,  cr  chan¬ 
nel  of  Bahama,  30  fouth  of  the  river  Alatamacha,  or  May, 
as  the  French  call  it,  and  47  from  the  town  and  river  Savan¬ 
nah.  The  port  is  formed  by  an  ifland,  and  a  long  point  of 
land,  divided  from  the  continent  by  a  river,  which  falls  into 
the  fea  two  miles  above  the  fort. 

This  place  was  attacked  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  in  1586,  by 
captain  Davis,  in  1665,  by  colonel  Moor,  in  1702,  and 
laftly  by  general  Oglethorpe,  in  1740,  who  was  obliged,  for 
want  of  competent  force,  to  raife  the  fiege;  and  thus  were 
the  high  expectations  blafted  which  had  been  raifed  about 
this  important  enterprize  ;  which,  if  it  had  fucceeded,  would 
have  been  attended  with  confiderable  advantages  to  the  Eng- 
lilh,  whofe  fouthern  fettlements  on  the  continent  of  America 
would  have  been  hereby  fecured  againft  any  attempts  of  the 
Spaniards  by  land  ;  befides  the  great  fervice  this  place  would 
have  been  to  our  trade,  not  only  by  depriving  the  Spaniards 
of  a  port,  from  whence  they  might  annoy  us  on  that  fide,  but 
alfo  by  enabling  us  to  annoy  them  upon  occafion,  by  cruiz¬ 
ing  on  their  homeward  bound  fhips  coming  from  the  gulph 
of  Florida  and  the  ftreights  of  Bahama. 

According  to  the  charter  of  king  Charles  II.  in  1665,  which 
fixes  the  limits  of  South  Carolina  at  latitude  29,  this  town  is, 
as  well  as  Georgia,  within  the  Englifh  dominions,  and,  con- 
fequently,  belongs  to  us  as  a  forfeiture.  The  Spaniards  fay, 
indeed,  that  grant  is  an  invafion  of  their  right,  they  pretend- 
ing  a  right  of  poffeffion  to  all  the  coaft  as  high  as  Virginia. 
But,  if  the  firft  difcovery  gives  a  title,  which  is  generally  the 
foundation  of  the  Spaniards  pretenfions  to  their  dominions  in 
America,  we  fhall  find  that  it  belongs  to  us:  for  Sebaftian 
Cabot  difcovered  it  about  the  year  1497. 

The  fea  upon  this  coaft,  and  off  as  far  as  the  Bahama  Iflands, 
which  lie  oppofite  to  it,  is  called  the  channel  or  gulph  of 
Florida.  And  here  that  mighty  current,  which  upon  all  the 
fouth  part  of  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  fets  conftantly  in  with  a 
ftrong  ftream  to  the  weft,  driving  fo  all  the  way,  to  the  very 
coaft  of  Vera  Cruz,  turns  again  to  the  eaft,  between  the  ifle 
of  Cuba  and  the  fouth  coaft  of  north  America  ;  and,  find¬ 
ing  no  vent  ’till  it  paffes  by  Cape  Florida,  it  then  turns  from 
fouth  to  north,  and  runs  through  this  gulph  into  the  great 
Atlantic  ocean.  For  this  reafon  it  is,  that  moft  fhips  from 
Jamaica,  bound  for  England,  come  through  this  gulph  to 
have  the  benefit  of  this  current,  though  it  is  otherwife  a  ha¬ 
zardous  paffage,  where  many  fhips  have  been  loft  j  nor  is  it 
very  long  ago,  that  a  whole  fleet  of  Spanifh  galeons,  with  a 
great  treafure,  juft  failed  from  the  Havannah,  which  had  not 
entered  the  gulph  above  three  days,  were  all  drove  afhore, 
and  loft,  by  a  violent  ftorm  at  north-eaft. 

Fhefe  dangers  oblige  the  navigators  to  make  an  allowance  of 
about  5  points  in  the  compafs  for  the  current,  and  to  keep  as 
near  as  poffible  to  the  Bahama  fide  ;  it  is  by  miftaking  this 
allowance,  that  fhips  are  infenfibly  drove  towards  the  coaft  of 
Florida.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  obfervable  that  fhips,  by 
keeping  near  the  Bahama  fide  of  this  gulph,  run  fome  hazard 
from  the  Spaniards,  who  are  matters  of  all  thefe  iflands,  ex¬ 
cept  that  of  Providence.  But  as  precarious  as  this  paffage  is, 
for  fhips  bound  to  Europe  from  Jamaica,  there  remains  no 
other  courfe  for  them  to  take,  except  that  of  the  windward 
paffage  ;  and,  in  a  courfe  of  above  160  leagues  from  Cape 
Morent,  the  eaft  point  of  Jamaica,  to  the  north  fide  of 
Crooked-Ifland,  which  is  what  is  called  the  windward  paffage, 
the  Englifh  traders  are  in  continual  danger  of  being  taken. 
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by  the  Spanifh  guarda  coftas,  befides  encountering  the  perils 
of  the  feas. 

Before  I  leave  this  point,  it  will  not  be  unfeafonable  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  as  the  colony  of  Georgia  may  be  rendered  a 
powerful  barrier,  againft  both  the  French  and  Spaniards  in 
Florida  ;  it  becomes  the  wifdom  of  the  nation,  that  it  (hould 
not  be  abandoned.  [See  the  article  British  America, 
and  French  America.] 

Lord  Bacon  fays,  ‘  It  is  A  most  heinously  wicked 
4  thing  to  forsake  and  abandon  a  PLANTA- 
«  TION  once  in  forwardness  :  for,  besides  the 
4  dishonour,  it  is  mere  treachery,  and  being 

4  GUILTY  OF  THE  BLOOD  OF  MANY  MISERABLE  MEN.’ 
And,  in  the  fame  noble  author’s  letter  to  king  James,  con¬ 
cerning  the  planting  of  Ireland,  he  fays,  *  It  feems  God  has 
4  referved  to  your  majefty’s  times  two  works,  which,  among 
4  the  works  of  kings,  have  the  fupreme  pre-eminence,  viz.  the 
4  uniting  and  planting  of  kingdoms.  For  though  it  be 
4  great  fortune  for  a  king  to  deliver  bis  kingdom  from  long 
4  calamities  ;  yet,  in  the  judgment  of  thofe,  who  have  dif- 
4  tinguifhed  the  degrees  of  fovereign  honour,  to  be  a  founder 
4  of  ftates  excels  all  the  reft.  For,  as  in  arts  and  fciences,  to 
4  be  the  firft  inventor  is  more  than  to  illuftrate  and  am- 
4  plify  ;  as,  in  the  works  of  nature,  the  birth  and  nativity  is 
4  more  than  the  continuance  :  fo,  in  kingdoms,  the  firft 
4  foundation,  or  plantation,  is  of  nobler  dignity  and  merit, 

4  than  all  that  follows.’ 

Now,  as  the  colony  of  Georgia  bears  the  name  of  our 
prefent  moft  gracious  and  beloved  fovereign,  can  any  thing  be 
a  greater  infult  upon  fo  auguft  a  prince,  as  any  way  to  negledt, 
much  more  to  give  up  and  abandon  a  colony,  which  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  his  royal  name  ;  and  which  may  be  rendered  a 
Grand  Barrier  to  all  our  colonies  on  that  fide  of  the 
continent  of  America  ? 

Remarks. 

Since  what  is  faid  above,  Florida  has  been  annexed  to  the 
crown  of  Great-Britain,  by  the  Definitive  Treaty  of 
1763  ;  whereby  we  have  obtained  an  additional  barrier  to  our 
colonies  on  the  continent  of  America  ;  a  barrier  that  has  at 
the  fame  time,  furnilhed  us  with  a  maritime  one,  by  intitling 
us  to  the  ports  of  St  Augustine  in  the  Gulph  of  Flo¬ 
rida,  and  Pensacola  and  Mobille,  in  the  Gulph  of 
Mexico  ;  which  together  with  the  freedom  of  navigation  on 
the  river  Mississippi,  will  enable  us  to  defend  our  colonies 
on  this  fide,  while  our  maritime  power  fhall  be  duly  main¬ 
tained  for  that  purpofe.  See  Bahama  Islands. 

FLOTA,  in  Spain.  The  Spaniards  call  fimply  the  fleet,  or 
flota,  a  certain  number  of  veflels  belonging  partly  to  the 
king,  and  partly  to  merchants,  fent  every  year  to  Vera  Cruz, 
a  port  in  New  Spain.  It  confifts  of  the  captains,  admiral, 
and  patach,  or  pinnace,  which  go  on  the  king’s  account ;  and 
about  16  {hips,  from  400  to  icoo  tons,  belonging  to  parti¬ 
cular  perfons.  They  fet  out  from  Cadiz  about  the  month  of 
Auguft,  and  make  it  18  or  20  months  before  they  return. 

1.  Armada,  in  former  times,  fignified  a  fmall  number  of 
fighting  (hips,  and  flota  a  great  many,  as  appears  by  a  law  in 
the  book  called  Las  Partidas ;  but  of  late  it  is  more  properly 
decided,  that  Armada  is  a  navy  compofed  of  fighting  (hips, 
and  flota  of  merchants.  Now,  as  to  the  particular  bufinefs 
in  hand,  there  is  a  royal  armada,  or  navy,  to  fecure  the  navL 
gation  to  the  Weft-Indies  (commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  the  galeons)  ;  there  is  that  they  call  armada,  belonging  to 
the  New  Spain  fleet,  which  confifts  only  of  the  admiral  and 
vice-admiral  {hips,  fitted  and  manned  for  fervice,  to  convoy 
the  merchants  ;  there  are  flotas,  or  merchant  fleets  for  New 
Spain,  and  the  Firm-Land.  There  ufed  to  be  armadas,  or 
convoys  to  the  fleet,  for  the  Firm-Land,  which  there  is  not 
now. 

2.  In  the  year  1521,  on  account  of  the  pirates  that  infefted 
the  coaft  of  Andalufia  and  Algarve,  lying  in  wait  for  the 
{hips  homeward-bound  from  the  Spanifh  Indies,  it  was  or¬ 
dered,  that  an  armada,  or  convoy,  confiding  of  four  or  five 
{hips,  {hould  be  fitted  out  ;  the  charge  to  be  defrayed  out  of 
the  gold,  filver,  and  merchandize,  brought  to  the  ports  of 
Andalufia,  from  the  Indies  and  Canary  iflands  ;  whether  be¬ 
longing  to  the  king  or  private  perfons,  at  the  rate  of  a  {bil¬ 
ling  per  pound,  which  was  accordingly  put  in  execution. 
The  following  year  1522,  the  feas  being  (till  infefted  with  pi¬ 
rates,  it  was  refolved,  another  fquadron  {hould  be  fitted  out, 
to  be  defrayed  as  the  former,  and  to  cruize,  not  only  on  the 
coaft,  but  as  far  as  the  iflands  Acores,  commonly  called  Ter- 
ceras.  This  was  the  original,  not  only  of  the  armada,  ap¬ 
pointed  to  fecure  the  navigation  of  the  Weft- Indies,  but  of 
the  Haberia,  or  duty  of  convoys,  and  other  things  relating  to 
it:  the  firft  impofition  towards  defraying  this  charge,  was 
one  in  the  hundred  ;  but,  that  not  anfwering,  it  came  to  five 
in  the  hundred. 

3.  One  of  the  principal  duties  of  the  committee  of  war, 
formed  out  of  the  council  of  the  Indies,  is,  to  give  the  ne- 
ceffary  orders  for  fitting  out  of  armadas  and  flotas  ;  and,  as  the 
dangers  increafe,  fo  to  make  the  moreeffe&ual  pro.vifions  againft 
them.  The  laws  of  trade,  in  Spain,  direft,  that,  provided 
there  be  no  fpecial  older  to  the  contrary,  two  flotas  be  fent 

V  0  L.  I. 
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out,  one  for  the  Firm-Land,  the  other  for  New  Spain,  and 
the  armada  to  convoy  them  ;  but  this  name  of  armada  was 
meant  of  the  admiral  and  vice-admiral  only,  which  were 
fighting  {hips  ;  and,  at  firft,  there  was  one  man  of  war  to 
convoy  the  reft  ;  her  burthen  300  ton,  and  carrying  eight 
brafs,  and  four  iron  guns  ;  and,  ’till  that  time,  the  merchant 
fhips  carried  100  ton  lefs  than  their  burthen,  and  30  foldiers 
each,  becaufe  they  had  no  convoy  of  men  of  war. 

The  time  appointed  for  thefe  flotas  to  fail,  was,  that  of  New 
Spain  in  May,  and  that  of  the  Firm-Land  in  Auguft,  both 
of  them  to  go  off  with  the  firft  fpring-tides  :  the  galeons 
were  appointed  to  be  out  in  January,  that  they  may  coaft 
along  the  Firm-Land,  and  come,  about  the  middle  of  April, 
to  Porto  Bello  ;  where,  the  fair  being  over,  they  might  take 
aboard  the  plate,  and  be  at  Havannah  with  it,  about  the 
middle  of  June,  where  the  New  Spain  fleet  would  foon  join 
them,  and  they  might  come  together  fafer  to  Spain  :  to 
which  effect,  the  viceroy  of  Peru  was  to  take  care  the  plate 
{hould  be  at  Panama  by  the  middle  of  March  :  the  plate  is 
15  days  carrying  from  Potofi  to  Arica;  eight  days  generally 
from  thence,  by  fea,  to  Callao,  and  20  from  Callao  to  Pa¬ 
nama,  taking  in,  by  the  way,  the  plate  at  Paita  and  Truxillo. 
To  prevent  the  fleet  being  detained  by  contrary  winds,  as  has 
happened,  it  was  propofed,  to  fit  the  galeons  in  the  river  of 
Seville,  in  Auguft  and  September,  and  then  fend  away  to  Cadiz, 
where  they  might  go  out  with  any  wind,  and  need  not  ex¬ 
pert  fpring-tides  ;  and  that,  to  fecure  the  ports,  two  forts 
{hould  be  built  upon  the  points  of  Puntel  and  Matagorda. 
The  reafons  why  it  was  judged  abfolutely  neceflary,  that  the 
flota  for  the  Firm-Land  {hould  fail  in  September,  Were  be¬ 
caufe  that  was  a  fafe  feafon  to  {hip  off  the  goods  ;  they  came 
to  Porto  Bello  at  a  healthy  feafon  of  the  year  ;  the  merchan¬ 
dizes  were  conveyed  over  to  Panama  at  a  cheaper  rate,  and 
with  lefs  danger  of  receiving  damage  ;  the  merchants  had 
leifure  to  fell  their  goods  ;  the  buyers  had  a  fit  feafon  to  tra¬ 
vel  to  Peru  wirh  fafety  ;  and  the  armadas  and  flotas  to  return 
to  Carthagena  and  Havannah,  to  get  clear  of  the  channel  of 
Bahama,  and  to  return  to  Spain  in  the  beft  month  for  the  fea. 
In  fine,  it  is  found  by  experience,  that  the  month  of  Sep¬ 
tember  is  the  fitteft  for  the  fleets  to  fail,  and,  though  feveral 
accidents  retard  them  ’till  October  or  November,  yet  that 
feafon  is  fitter  than  March. 

4.  As  to  the  number  of  {hips,  whereof  the  armada  is  com¬ 
pofed,  it  is  not  fixed.  In  the  year  1568,  there  were  20,  which 
were  built  galley  fafhion,  and  carried  oars,  being  about  200 
ton  burthen.  Ever  fince  that  time,  there  are  fome  fiigates 
that  can  make  ufe  of  oars,  whence  the  name  of  galeons  is 
derived  ;  for  as  D.  Sebaftian  de  Covarrubias,  in  his  treafure 
of  the  Spaniflr  tongue,  obferves,  galeafle  and  galeon  take 
their  names  from  a  galley,  though  they  are  ftronger  veflels, 
and  not  fo  fwift,  but  better  to  endure  the  fea,  becaufe  of  their 
high  deck  :  afterwards,  the  charge  increafing,  it  was  found 
neceflary  to  lefl'en  the  number,  fo  that  in  the  ordinances  of 
Haberia,  or  duty  for  convoys  in  Spain,  it  was  eftablifhed,  there 
(hould  be  12  men  of  war,  and  five  tenders  fitted  out  every 
year  ;  that  is,  for  the  armada  of  galeons,  eight  fhips  of  600 
ton  burthen  each,  and  three  tenders,  one  of  100  ton,  for  the 
ifland  Margarita,  and  two  of  80  each,  to  follow  the  armada. 
For  the  New  Spain  fleet,  two  (hips  of  600  ton  each,  and  two 
tenders  of  80  each  ;  and,  for  the  Honduras  fleet,  two  fhips 
of  500  ton  each  ;  and,  in  cafe  no  flota  happened  to  fail  any 
year,  three  galeons  and  a  tender  {hould  be  fent  to  New 
Spain  for  the  plate.  This  was  the  regular  method,  but,  up¬ 
on  occafion  of  wars,  it  has  been  altered  ;  and  fo,  in  the  year 
1630,  it  was  ordered,  there  (hould  be  20  galeons  ;  in  1634, 
there  were  16,  and,  in  1638,  they  were  fixed  at  15.  As  the 
number  has  increafed,  in  time  of  war,  fo  has  it  been  dimi- 
nilhed  in  peace  ;  and,  accordingly,  in  1653,  there  were  but 
four  galeons,  and  two  tenders. 

5.  Although  the  time,  after  what  manner,  and  in  what  place, 
the  galeons  are  to  be  fitted  and  cleared,  is  fettled  :  as  alfo 
what  ports  they  are  to  make  in  their  return  ;  yet  feveral  ac¬ 
cidents,  and  fometimes  his  majefty’s  orders,  have  caufed  them 
to  put  intoother  harbours,  as  Lifbon,  Corunna,  Malaga,  Gi¬ 
braltar,  and  others  ;  whence,  for  the  moft  part,  the  plate  has 
been  conveyed  to  Seville  by  land.  It  has  been  much  contro¬ 
verted,  whether  the  galeons  ought  to  be  permitted  to  carry 
lading,  entered  at  the  India-houfe,  or  be  abfolutely  forbid  it. 
In  the  year  1613,  it  was  ordered,  that  five  galeons,  of  600 
ton  each,  (hould  be  fitted  to  fail  with  the  fleet  for  the  Firm- 
Land,  and  each  of  them  to  carry  200  ton  lading  ;  two  more 
for  New  Spain,  and  two  for  Honduras,  with  each  350  ton 
lading,  which  proved  fo.  beneficial,  that  the  whole  charge  of 
them  all,  befides  the  money  made  by  freight,  amounted  but 
to  26,500  ducats:  yet  this  order  was  recalled,  upon  applica¬ 
tion  made  bv  the  corporation  of  failors,  who  petitioned  his 
majefty  againft  it.  Many  reafons  have  been  offered  to  the 
council,  both  for  the  loading  of  galeons,  and  againft  it;  but 
it  has  prevailed,  that  they  ftiould  not  be  admitted  to  take  in 
any  lading.  Neverthelefs,  experience  teaches,  that,  wfiat- 
foever  endeavours  have  been  ufed  to  the  contrary,  they  are  al¬ 
ways  full  (lowed,  and,  what  is  worfe,  all  their  lading  is  cuftom 
free,  being  put  in  by  Health,  and  never  entered  ;  whence  fol¬ 
lows  another  mifehief,  which  is,  that  thofe  perfons  who  have 
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their  goods  aboard  the  galeons,  do,  in  the  Indies,  under-fell 
thofe  that  have  entered  theirs  in  Spain. 

6.  Though  it  has  been  ordered,  in  the  general,  that  the  ga 
leons,  flotas,  and  all  fhips  whatfoever,  bound  for  the  Weft- 
Indies,  are  to  fet  out  from  S.  Lucar,  and  return  to  that  port ; 
yet  we  will  here,  more  at  large,  fet  down  the  words  of  his 
majefty’s  order,  of  the  year  1664,  to  that  effeit  ;  which  are 
as  follow  : — That  the  galeons,  flotas,  and  any  other  fhips 
whatfoever,  for  the  time  to  come,  fet  out  for  the  Weft- 
Indies,  from  the  port  of  Bonanza,  of  S.  Lucar  de  Barrameda, 
and  return  to  it  upon  pain  of  6000  ducats  plate,  to  be  paid 
by  the  admiral,  captain,  or  owner  of  the  (hip,  that  fhall  do 
the  contrary.  Fhe  which  fum  is  to  be  levied  immediately 
upon  their  arrival,  before  they  are  admitted  to  fhew  the  rea 
fons  that  obliged  them  to  it  :  moreover,  they  are  declared  in¬ 
capable  of  going  that  voyage  again,  and  the  fhips  of  being 
employed  in  that  trade  ;  and  that,  befides  all  this,  they  be 
conftrained  to  go  to  S.  Lucar,  without  unloading,  referring  it 
to  further  examination,  to  impofeany  heavier  punifhment  on 
them,  according  to  the  malice  that  fhall  appear  to  have  been 
in  their  putting  by  their  ports.  Yet,  though  this  inhibition 
is  fo  fevere,  and  ought  to  be  obferved  ;  it  is  to  be  confidered, 
that  fometimes  fhips  may  be  forced  into  the  bay  of  Cadiz,  by 
ftrefs  of  weather,  there  being  no  other  means  left  to  fave 
themfelves.  Becaufe  of  many  misfortunes  that  happened  in 
getting  over  the  bar  of  S.  Lucar,  it  has  been  eftablifhed,  by 
particular  order  of  his  majefty,  in  the  year  1665,  that  no 
fhips  be  admitted  to  fail  to  the  Weft-Indies,  that  exceed  18 
cubits  in  breadth,  and  eight  and  a  half  in  depth,  which,  al¬ 
lowing  half  a  yard  to  a  cubit,  makes,  of  our  meafure,  2 7 
feet  in  breadth,  and  12  feet  nine  inches  in  depth.  Another 
ordinance,  of  the  year  1621,  expreffes,  that  they  be  not 
above  550  ton  burthen. 

7.  Thefe  ordinances  are  now  out  of  date,  for  it  is  loner  fince 
the  galeons  and  flotas  have  been  appointed  to  fail  from  Cadiz, 
by  reafon  of  the  great  burthen  of  the  fhips  :  for,  in  the  year 
1588,  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  reprefented  to  king  Philip 
II.  that  it  was  requifite  the  admiral  and  vice-admiraf  of  the 
flota  fhould  fail  in  ballaft,  from  S.  Lucar  to  Cadiz,  to  take 
their  lading  there,  becaufe  they  would  be  in  danger  to  get 
over  the  bar  loaden  ;  and,  in  the  year  1596,  the  prefident 
Peter  Gutierrez  Flores  was  taken  by  the  Englifh  at  Cadiz, 
being  there  difpatching  the  galeons  and  flota,  and  fo  upon  fe- 
veral  other  occafions.  There  has  been  more  ftri&nefs  ob¬ 
ferved,  as  to  the  returns  of  the  fleets,  becaufe  the  concern  was 
greater,  as  the  preventing  the  running  of  filver  arid  gold,  and 
defrauding  the  Haberia,  or  duty  of  convoys,  and  the  king’s 
other  duties  ;  and,  therefore,  as  well  as  for  the  fecurity  of  the 
port,  in  time  of  war,  fhips  that  have  put  into  Cadiz,  have  al¬ 
ways  been  obliged  to  refort  to  S.  Lucar  without  unloading. 
Before  we  quit  this  point,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that,  as  Cadiz 
is  a  place  of  accefs,  fo  it  is  of  no  fecurity,  being  an  open  bay 
expofed  to  the  winds,  and  no  lefs  to  enemies ;  but  that  called 
Bonanza,  at  S.  Lucar,  is  a  fure  harbour,  being  inclofed  on  all 
fides,  and  fubjeft  to  no  danger,  but  juft  in  the  entrance. 

8.  By  the  laws  and  ordinances  appointed  for  the  well  govern¬ 
ing  the  armadas  and  galeons,  it  is  forbid  to  make  any  cabbins 
or  hen-coops  on  the  quarter-deck,  or  over  the  round-houfe, 
or  keep  any  fwine  or  fheep  there.  The  cook-room  is  to  be 
in  the  fore-caftle.  The  expence  of  making  fhips  prefled  fit 
for  fight,  is  not  to  be  charged  upon  the  owners.  By  order  of 
the  year  1616,  it  is  prohibited  to  load  wood,  at  the  Havan- 
nah,  on  board  the  galeons :  and  though,  in  1622,  leave  was 
given  to  bring  fome  pieces  of  coava,  to  make  carriages  for 
guns,  it  was  afterwards  prohibited  again,  and  fo  continues, 
upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  wood  fo  brought,  and  further 
punifhment  to  ths  captains,  that  fhould  connive  at  it;  the 
fame  inhibition  is  as  to  the  loading  any  merchandize,  or  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  country  at  the  Havannah. 

If  a  ftnp  hired  be  caft  away,  the  king  is  not  obliged  to  allow 
the  owner  any  fatisfaifion,  unlefs  it  be  fo  ftipulated  in  the 
contract.  Formerly  the  mafters  of  the  fhips  were  tied  to 
compleat  their  loading  in  20  days  after  the  fecond  fearch, 
upon  pain  of  being  excluded  the  voyage:  and  the  merchant 
who  in  that  time  did  not  enter  the  goods  he  had  to  fhip,  was 
not  to  load  at  all;  and,  in  1602,  it  was  decreed,  that  no 
licences  to  load  fhould  be  given  after  the  6th  of  May  for 
New  Spain  ;  but  this  was  in  time  of  great  trade,  when  there 
was  abundance  of  lading,  infomucb  that  the  flotas  carrying; 
then  8  or  9000  ton  in  May  ;  yet,  in  the  year  1608,  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  fleet  was  fent  out  in  January,  whereas  now  it  is  a 
great  matter  if  a  fleet,  carrying  3000  ton,  can  be  fent  out 
once  in  two  years. 

9-  Formerly  the  New  Spain  fleet,  and  that  for  the  Firm- 
and,  ufed  to  fail  together  and  part  at  Dominica,  the  latter 
under  the  command  of  the  admiral,  and  the  other  of  the 
vice-a  mir,  ],  and  they  fet  out  twice  a  year,  in  January  and 

po  o,  r  r  ,  m  tHue  y?r  I564’  il  was  ordered,  that  they  fhould 
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for  New  Spain,  two  fhips  already  appointed  for  the  Voyage 
were  laid  afide,  and  fatisfailion  made  the  owners  for  the  lofi 
by  thofe  that  were  to  make  the  voyage  ;  and  in  1627,  there 
being  more  fl’eet  than  lading,  the  biggeft  fhip  was  laid 
afide. 

In  1633,  there  being  no  ftore  of  cloathing  in  Seville,  be¬ 
caufe  it  came  late  from  the  north  and  Levant,  and  the  feafon 
being  far  advanced,  leave  was  granted,  for  that  time,  to  load 
in  the  bay,  paying  the  duty  there,  without  bringing  the 
goods  up  to  Seville,  as  was  always  ufed.  It  is  worth  ob- 
ferving,  that,  when  it  is  found  requifite  to  reinforce  a  fleet 
it  ought  to  be  by  adding  fome  men  of  war  to  it  ;  not  by  put¬ 
ting  men  on  board  the  merchants  ;  for  experience  has  taught 
that  reinforcing  the  merchant  fhips  is  only  an  additional 
charge  without  any  benefit  ;  and  this  the  king  and  council 
have  been  made  fenfible  of,  which  has  moved  them  upon 
feveral  occafions,  when  the  counfelfhip,  or  corporation  of 
traders  to  the  Weft-Indies,  have  thought  thofe  parts  over- 
ftocked  with  goods;  and  they  have  petitioned  his  majefty,  that 
no  fleets  may  be  fent  thither,  which  has  fometimes  been  grant¬ 
ed,  other  times  refufed  ;  and,  upon  other  occafions,  fome  few 
galeons  only  have  been  ordered  to  be  fitted  out,  to  carry  the 
quickfilver  for  the  plate  works,  and  bring  home  the  plate  of 
that  year,  yet  with  permiffion  to  take  in  a  third  part  of  their 
burthen  in  goods. 

10.  When  the  commanders  of  galeons,  whether  they  belong 
to  the  king  or  private  perfons,  undertake  for  the  fitting  of 
them  out,  they  article  to  this  efted  :  the  commander  obliges 
himfelf  to  do  all  the  carpenters  and  caulkers  work,  either 
mentioned  in  the  contrail,  or  that  fhall  appear  to  be  requifite 
afterwards;  to  malt  the  vefl'el,  and  furnifh.  all  other  forts  of 
r'gg‘ngj  cables,  arid  fails,  putting  the  galeon  into  a  failing 
pofture.  He  is  to  make  as  many  port- holes  as  are  requifite  ; 
to  furnifh  them  with  port-hooks,  fledges,  pullies,  port-ropes  ; 
to  feparate  the  gun-room,  bread-room,  powder-room,  and 
find  ftowage  for  fhot,  quick- filver,  and  fcaled  paper, 
f  it  be  requifite,  in  the  Indies,  he  fhall  new  caulk  the 
feams,  and  beftow  all  other  repairs,  proper  for  the  fafe  return 
of  the  fhip.  It  is  left  to  him  to  chufe  the  mafter,  mate,  and 
handicrafts-men.  It  belongs  to  him  to  ballaft  the  galeon. 
All  ftores  belonging  to  the  fhip  are  to  be  duty  free,  and  to  be 
lhipped  in  time.  As  foon  as  the  fhip  is  fitted,  the  comman¬ 
der  is  to  have  men  allowed  him  to  fhip  and  flow  provifions, 
but  he  is  to  bring  down  the  vefTel,  from  the  dock  into  the 
port,  at  his  own  expence,  and  to  return  it  when  he  comes 
home.  The  pay  affigned  is  3000  ducats  for  a  fhip  of  100 
ton,  5 coo  for  one  of  200,  7000  for  one  of  300,  and  after 
the  rate  of  2500  ducats  for  every  hundred  ton  more,  for  a  ■ 
common  voyage  to  the  Firm-Land.  This  is  in  cafe  the 
commander  be  owner  of  the  vefl'el  ;  but,  if  it  be  another 
man  s,  4000  ducats  are  allowed  for  the  owner,  that  is  to  fay, 
if  the  fhip  be  above  400  ton,  and  2000  for  thofe  that  are  ® 
under.  The  payment  to  be  made  in  the  fame  place  where 
the  contract  paft,  and  this  allowance  mentioned  to  be  for  a 
common  voyage  of  eight  months ;  for,  if  they  are  to  winter 
abroad,  the  method  varies ;  but,  though  fome  have  been  two 
or  three  months  above  their  time,  no  allowance  has  been 
made  them. 

11.  The  commander  is  allowed  3000  royals  plate,  for  the 
charge  of  lading,  for  which  fum  he  is  to  pay,  and  give  allow¬ 
ance  to  all  the  men  employed  on  that  account,  ’till  the  men 
appointed  for  the  voyage  come  on  board  ;  and  he  has  bills  for 
thefe  3000  royals,  together  with  the  charge  of  fitting,  to  be 
paid  in  the  Indies  by  the  king’s  officers  at  Panama  ;  and,  if 
they  refufe  to  pay  it,  any  mafter  of  plate  may  do  it,  and  the 
plate  be  brought  without  being  entered.  But,  before  the  bills 
are  given  him,  the  captain  and  mafters  of  the  workmen  at. the 
imp-yards,  are  to  certify,  that  he  has  done  all  things  com- 
p  eatly,  that  are  requifite  about  the  (hip.  It  is  to  be  obferved* 
that,  in  the  bills  fo  drawn,  4000  pieces  of  eight  are  to  be  pay¬ 
able  to  one  of  the  mafters  of  plate,  by  way  of  depofituna,  that 
is,  not  to  be  delivered  to  the  commander  they  belong  to,  ’till 
the  admiral  and  pay-mafters  have  infpeited  his  fhip,  to  fee 
whether  it  have  all  things  neceffary  to  return  to  Spain. 

12.  If  the  fleet  happens,  upon  an  extraordinary  accident,  to 
winter  abroad,  fo  as  to  make  up  the  whole  time  allowed  for 
wintering,  which  was  twelve  months,  the  commander  ar¬ 
ticles  to  receive  4000  ducats  plate,  in  that  province  ;  which 
is  tne  fame  that  was  allowed  when  the  fhips  wintered  in  the 
indies,  fo  as  to  require  altogether  new  careening.  Whatfo¬ 
ever  accident  the  galeon  is  loft  by,  after  it  is  fitted  out,  whe- 
thy  be  by  enemies,  or  hazards  of  the  fea,  it  is  decla¬ 
red  the  king,  and  revenue  for  convoys,  run  the  hazard  but 
o  two  thirds  of  the  chafge  of  fitting  out,  and  of  the  wages  ; 
t  se  other  third,  and  all  other  Ioffes,  lie  upon  the  owner  and 
commander  of  the  galeon,  in  whofe  charge  it  is  before,  after, 
and  during  the  whole  voyage. 

It  is  alfo  articled,  that  the  mafter  carpenters,  and  caulkers, 
w  c  have  the  fitting  of  the  galeons  in  Spain,  fhall  go  aboard 
the  fame,  and  not  any  others.  It  is  declared  alfo,  that  the 
owner  and  commander  fhall  be  punitually  paid  their  contrail, 
which  they  have  performed  on  their  part,  and  pafied  all  the 
offices,  that  nothing  may  be  miffing.  The  fame  contrail  is 
made  for  admirals  and  vice-admirals  of  flotas,  with  only  this 

difference, 
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difference,  that  it  being  known  they  are  to  winter  at  Vera 
Cruz,  they  have  bills  for  60,000  royals  plate,  over  and  above 
the  cnft  in  Spain,  to  careen  compleatly  in  the  Indies.  The 
prefident  of  the  India-houfe  is  charged  to  take  care,  that  all 
lhips  of  war,  efpecially  admirals  and  vice-admirals,  be  ftrong, 
well  rigged,  manned  and  armed,  that  every  one  be  diftin- 
guifhed  by  it’s  proper  mark,  the  admiral  carrying  the  flag  at 
the  main-top-maft-head,  the  vice-admiral  at  the  fore-top- 
maft,  and  the  rear-admiral  at  the  mizzen,  that  the  other 
fhips  may  know,  and  pay  refpe£t  to  their  commanders.  The 
vice-admiral  of  any  flota,  or  armada,  may  overfee  the  fitting 
or  repairing  of  any  men  of  war,  but  fince  there  are  mailers 
of  the  workmen,  this  is  not  much  pra£tifed. 

In  the  year  1720,  the  king  of  Spain  iffued  an  ordinance,  in 
order  to  improve  the  commerce  of  his  fubjedts  in  general  be¬ 
tween  Old  Spain  and  New,  and  to  promote  the  fabrics  of 
filk  and  wool,  and  other  neceffary  manufadures,  re-eflablilhed 
in  the  inland  parts  of  Spain. — For  the  encouragement  of 
which,  it  is  declared  in  the  laid  ordinance,  that  nothing  can 
fo  much  conduce  thereto,  as  that  the  galeons  from  the  Terra 
Firma,  and  flota  from  New  Spain,  and  regifter  and  advice 
fhips  for  both  kingdoms,  fhould  more  frequently  fail  and  re¬ 
turn  :  to  which  end  he  orders,  that  there  fliall  be  always  in 
readinefs  a  fufficient  number  of  men  of  war,  under  fuch 
proper  regulations,  as  to  afcertain  the  difpatch  of  frequent 
flotas  and  galeons,  advice  and  other  regifter  lhips,  deftined  for 
the  Indies,  that  the  fleets  of  both  kingdoms  and  the  regifters 
may  fail  in  due  time. 

The  fubftance  of  the  regulations,  made  on  this  occafion,  may 
be  reduced  to  the  following  particulars,  viz. 

I.  The  quality  of  the  fhips,  both  men  of  war  and  merchant¬ 
men  that  are  to  fail  to  the  Indies.  2.  The  choice  of  the  fu- 
percargoes  of  the  flotas  and  galeons.  3.  The  tariff  of  the  du¬ 
ties  to  the  king.’  4.  The  paffengers. 

On  the  20th  of  April  1720,  his  catholic  majefty  iffued  ano¬ 
ther  regulation  for  the  encouragement  of  this  commerce,  both 
from  the  redu&ion  of  fome,  and  the  annihilation  of  other 
duties,  and  preventing  difputes  and  law-fuits,  by  fixing  the 
admeafurement  and  other  points  therein. 

May  the  23d,  1720,  a  letter  was  iffued  from  the  fecretary  of 
flate’s  office  to  the  intendants  of  the  provinces  of  Spain, 
agreeable  to  the  inftruftions  of  the  royal  ordinance,  in  order 
to  inforce  the  due  execution  of  the  fame. 

June  23,  1720,  his  majefty  iffued  another  ordinance,  the  in- 
conveniencies  of  the  high  duties,  and  great  abufes  that  raifed 
to  an  exceffive  price  the  goods  and  fruits  manufactured  and 
produced  in  Old  Spain,  to  be  fold  in  New,  to  the  end  that 
other  nations  might  be  obftruCled  in  this  trade,  to  make  way 
for  that  of  the  Spaniards  themfelves. 

Remarks. 

t  ' 

Thefe  regulations  in  Spain,  at  this  time  of  day,  manifefting 
the  dawning  of  that  fpirit  of  commerce  which  now  begins 
glaringly  to  Ihew  itfelf  ;  it  may  aeferve  the  attention  of  Bri¬ 
tons  to  obferve,  by  what  gradations  that  kingdom  have  arofe 
to  that  commercial  fyftem,  which  they  have  now  fo  fan- 
guinely  adopted,  to  the  furprize  of  other  nations;  who  have 
been  lulled  afleep  by  fcandalous  and  dilatory  negociacions, 
while  that  nation  has  been  laying  the  foundation  of  an  active 
and  extenfive  commerce,  fo  long  fince  as  the  year  1720. 
This  will,  in  a  great  meafure,  account  for  the  conduct  of 
that  court  towards  fome  of  it’s  neighbouring  nations,  which 
otherwife  would  appear  very  ftrange  and  unaccountable. 

‘  His  Catholic  majefty  fays  (in  his  letter  abovementioned) 

*  out  of  his  great  zeal  for  the  improvement  of  trade  and 

*  navigation,  whence  fo  many  vaft  advantages  arife  to  his 

*  fubjeCls,  and  efpecially  from  that  which  is  carried  on,  and 
‘  is  capable  of  being  enlarged,  between  Spain  and  the  In- 
‘  dies,  has  refolved  and  given  proper  inftruClions,  that  there 
‘  fail  this  fummer,  from  Cadiz,  a  flota  from  5  to  6000 
‘  tons  for  New  Spain  ;  and  October  following,  the  galeons 
‘  for  the  Terra  Firma,  befides  regifter  fhips,  that  fhall,  at 

*  the  fame  time,  fail  for  the  other  provinces,  under  a  reform 

*  of  the  duties  and  other  circumftances  provided  for  in  the 

*  fchedule  annexed  ;  and  his  majefty  reflecting,  that  neither 

*  this,  nor  any  other  branch  of  trade,  will  confiderably  en- 

*  rich  his  vaffals,  and  improve  his  revenue,  unlefs  it  be  car- 

*  r!ecl  °n,  at  leaft  in  general,  with  the  goods  and  fruits  of 
4  thefe  kingdoms  ;  for  the  confequence  of  doing  it  with  fo- 
‘  reign  manufactures  is,  that  bullion  to  the  value  of  them 

*  w'!l  naturally  leek  for  the  proprietor  of  the  merchandize, 

‘  and  pafs  to  thofe  foreign  parts  whence  the  fupply  comes  ; 

‘  he  orders  me  to  tell  your  lordfhips,  that  for  thefe  reafons 
‘  yon  are,  by  a  proper  application  to  the  manufacturers  and 
‘  traders  of  this  kingdom,  to  encourage  and  difpofe  them  to 
4  fend  to  Cadiz  as  large  a  quantity  of  fruits,  woven  goods, 

4  and  other  Spanish  Commodities,  as  can  poffibly  be 
‘  procured,  and  to  fhip  them  for  the  Indies,  either  by  their 
4  own  Factors,  or  by  confignments  to  thofe  employed  in 
4  the  commerce  of  the  Indies,  or  to  difpofe  of  them  to  the 
4  merchants  of  Andalufia,  giving  them  at  the  fame  time  to 
4  underftand,  that  the  duties  upon  filks  exported,  under  the 
4  meafure  of  a  cubic  palm,  are  fo  moderate,  that  they  fcarce 
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c  amount  to  one  per  cent,  of  their  value  ;  that  in  the  duty 
4  upon  fruits,  there  has  been  alfo  made  a  very  confiderable 
4  reduction  ;  and  that  in  fhipping  them,  and  every  other  oc- 
4  currence,  fhall  be  given  ailmsnner  of  protection  and  affift- 
4  ance,  by  the  intendant  Don  Francifco  Varas  y  Valdas,  who 
4  is  charged  with  the  difpofition  of  the  cargo,  and  the  dif- 
t  Patches  of  the  flota,  galeons,  and  regifter  fhips  for  the  In- 
^‘es’  ar|d  particularly  directed  to  give  the  utmoft  affiftance 
t  ^  a!1,  f^ac  §°  ff0m  the  other  provinces  of  Spain  to 
4  Cadiz  with  merchandize,  to  enable  them  to  fucceed  in  this 
traffic.  With  the  fame  intent  his  majefty  wills,  tlqat  your 
lordfhips  alfo  give  all  the  affiftance  in  your  power,  and  fend 
4  letters  with  all  fuch  as  fhall  carry  thefe  goods  to  Cadiz,  to 
4  the  faid  minifter,  who,  by  knowing  whence  they  come,  and 
4  the  recommendations  they  bring,  may  be  enabled  to  fup- 
4  port  and  ferve  them  in  the  manner  it  has  been  enjoined  him, 

4  is  convenient,  and  your  lordfhips  fhall  advife,  in  confe- 
4  quence  of  this  charge  which  his  majefty  lays  upon  you, 

4  not  doubting^  but  your  lordfhips  will  exert  your  utmoft  vi- 
4  gilance  to  effeCt  what  his  majefty  defires,  and  is  fo  much 
4  for  the  interefl  of  the  kingdom,  as  has  been  already  fhewn  ; 

4  and  if,  for  the  eafier  and  fpeedier  accomplifhment'  of  this 
4  great  purpofe,  of  inducing  the  manufadurer  and  merchant 
4  to  export  Spanish  Goods  to  America,  your  lordfhips 
4  fhould  think  of  any  prudent  meafure,  that  may  promote 
4  and  render  it  effectual,  his  majefty  wills,  that  your  lord- 
4  fhips  make  a  report  of  it.  God  preferve,  Sic.' 

Madrid,  May  23,  1720. 

Don  Miguel  Fernandez  Duran. 

A  copy  of  this  circular  letter  was  fent  to  the  faid  Don  Fran-  . 
cifco  Varas,  along  with  the  king’s  order,  in  the  form  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

4  His  majefty,  in  confequence  of  what  he  was  pleafed  to  pub- 
4  lifh  in  the  late  difpatch,  an  ordinance  for  the  galeons  and 
4  flotas,  in  refpedt  to  a  revival  and  improvements  of  filks, 

4  cloths,  and  other  manufadtures  in  the  inland  parts  of  Spain, 

4  in  order  to  lay  a  foundation  for  this  great  defign,  has  com- 
4  manded  the  ordinance,  of  which  a  copy  is  annexed,  to  be 
4  difpatched  to  all  the  intendants  of  the  provinces  of  Spain  ; 

4  and  as  it  has  been  already  done,  his  majefty  directs  your 
4  lordfhip  fully  and  pundtually  to  difcharge  every  thing,  that 
4  fhall  concern  and  is  required  of  you  in  the  above  ordi- 
4  nance,  by  affording  fuch  affiftance  to  the  manufadturers 
4  and  traders,  who  fhall  from  thence  remit  to  that  city  any 
4  goods  whatfoever  of  the  fabrics  of  Spain  to  be  fhipped 
4  for  America,  that  they  may  be  fenfible  how  defirous  his 
4  majefty  is  to  promote  their  interefl,  giving  the  preference  to 
4  our  own  Goods  above  any  other,  whether  belonging  to 
4  foreigners  or  natives,  who  are  not  traders  or  manufadturers 
4  in  the  provinces  of  this  kingdom,  and  granting  them  all 
4  the  indulgences  pradticable  ;  and  that  your  lordfhip  adt  in 
4  this  affair  with  the  neceffary  prudence  and  management,  in 
4  order  that  the  tendernefs  and  concern  which  the  Manu- 
4  facturers  merit,  in  the  difpatch  and  embarkation  of 
4  their  goods  to  the  Indies,  and  the  profits  they  may  gain  in 
4  return,  be  an  encouragement  to  them,  to  continue  and  ex- 
4  tend  the  commerce  of  their  own  goods  to  the  Indies,  as  his 
4  majefty  defires :  and  he -alfo  orders  your  lordfhip  to  continue 
4  an  account  of  the  fabrics  of  Spain,  that,  in  confequence  of 
4  the  faid  ordinance,  arrive  from  each  province  in  that  city, 

4  to  be  fhipped  for  the  Indies;  your  lordfhip  being  alfo  ad- 
4  vertifed,  that,  whenever  the  traders  of  that  city,  Seville, 

4  San  Lucar,  and  el  Puerto,  fhall  pleafe  to  fhip  Spanifh  goods, 

4  they  are  to  be  preferred  before  any  foreign  ones  wbatfo- 
4  ever.  This  I  communicate  to  your  lordfhip  by  his  royal 
4  order,  for  your  information  and  obfervance.  God  pre- 
4  ferve,  &c.’ 

Madrid,  May  31,  1720. 

Don  Miguel  Fernandez  Duran. 
Sennor  Don  Francifco  de  Varas; 

See  the  article  Galloons. 

Further  Remarks. 

Since  by  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  1763,  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  has  obtained  Florida,  and  the  Ports  of  St  Augus¬ 
tine  in  the  Gulph  thereof;  and  alfo  the  Ports  of  Pensa¬ 
cola  and  Mobille,  in  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  as  like- 
wife  the  freedom  of  navigation  on  the  Mississippi  ; 
the  Spanifh  navigation  of  the  Flota  from  La  Vera  Cruz 
is  rendered  far  more  precarious  in  times  of  war,  than  ever  the 
fame  before  was  :  for  now  it  is  far  more  liable  to  interception 
by  the  Englifh,  from  the  advantages  reaped  by  their  fituation, 
derived  from  the  Definitive  Treaty  before  inti¬ 
mated. 

FLOTSAM,  JETSAM,  and  LAGAN,  are  in  general, 
goods  on  or  in  the  fea,  and  belong  to  the  king,  who  by  charter 
hath  granted  them  to  the  lord  admiral.  In  particular,  flotfam 
is,  when  a  fhip  is  funk,  or  otherwife  caft  away,  and  the  goods 
float  upon  the  fea.  Jetfam  is,  where  the  fhip  is  in  danger  of 
finking,  and,  for  lightening  the  fhip,  the  goods  are  thrown  into 

the 
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the  Tea,  but  notwithftanding  the  fh ip  perifheth.  Lagan  is, 
when  heavy  goods  that  fink  are  caft  into  the  fea  before  the  pe- 
rifhing  of  the  fhip  ;  and  the  matter  and  mariners,  that  they 
may  find  and  have  them  again,  fatten  a  buoy-cork,  or  other 
fea-mark  to  them,  whereby  they  may  be  the  more  eafily  di¬ 
rected  to  the  place  where  they  lie,  if  they  (hall  be  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  retake  them. 

A  man  may  haveflotfam  and  jetfam  by  the  king’s  grant,  and 
lagan  within  the  high  and  low  water-mark  by  prefcription, 
as  it  appears  in  the  weft-country  ;  where  the  lords  of  manors 
prefcribe  to  have  wreck  in  the  fea,  fo  far  as  they  can  fee  a 
Humber-barrel.  And,  by  the  grant  of  a  wreck,  will  pafs 
flotfam,  jetfam,  and  lagan,  when  they'  are  caft  upon  land  ; 
for  then  they  are  a  wreck,  and  belong  to  the  lord  intitled  to 
the  fame :  but  if  they  be  not  caft  on  the  land,  the  admiral 
hath  jurifdiCtion,  and  fhall  have  them,  and  they  cannot  be 
faid  to  be  a  wreck.  5  Rep.  106. 

The  king,  or  admiral,  fhall  have  flotfam,  jetfam,  and  lagan, 
when  the  fhip  perifheth,  and  when  the  owners  of  the  goods 
are  not  known  ;  but  if  the  fhip  doth  not  perifh,  it  is  other- 
wife  ;  and  it  is  held,  that  where  the  proprietors  of  the 
goods  may  be  known,  they  have  a  year  and  a  day  to  claim 
flotfam.  Fitz.  N.  B.  1 1 2.  1  Keb.  Rep.  657.  Seethe  ar¬ 
ticle  Wreck. 

FLUX,  in  metallurgy,  is  a  certain  matter  added  to  an  ore, 
or  metalline  fubftance,  in  order  to  make  it  melt,  or  fufe  the 
eafier,  and  yield  a  greater  quantity,  or  a  purer,  more  tough, 
and  malleable  metal,  either  in  the  art  of  affaying  in  fmall 
quantities,  or  fmelting  in  large  ones.  See  the  articles  As¬ 
say,  Smelting,  and  Refining.  Here  follow  fome  ex¬ 
amples  of  certain  fluxes. 

We  took  four  ounces  of  red-lead,  an  ounce  of  white  fand 
in  powder,  and  two  ounces  of  dry  decrepitated  fait,  and  mix¬ 
ed  them  all  together  in  a  mortar  ;  then  putting  the  mixture 
in  a  clean  Heffian  crucible,  fitted  with  a  cover,  we  fufed  the 
matter  in  a  wind-furnace  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  when 
taking  it  out,  and  letting  it  cool,  we  afterwards  broke  the 
crucible,  and  found  the  fait  at  top,  and  a  pure  glafs  of  lead  at 
the  bottom  :  this  glafs  we  carefully  feparated,  and  kept  apart, 
as  a  powerful  flux. 

The  fait  is  of  no  other  ufe  in  this  operation,  than  to  ferve  as 
a  flux  to  the  fand,  and  make  it  more  readily  unite  with  the 
red-lead,  fo  as  to  form  a  glafs  without  any  great  violence  of 
fire,  or  the  neceffity  of  being  long  detained  therein  :  fo  that, 
by  this  means,  a  glafs  of  lead  may  be  readily  prepared  for  the 
purpofe  of  artificial  gems,  or  other  ufes.  See  Gems. 

This  glafs  of  lead  is  an  extremely  ufeful  flux  in  the  bufinefs 
of  allaying  ;  and  when  kept  long  in  fufton,  pafles  through 
the  pores  of  any  common  crucible,  almoft  like  water  through 
a  fieve  ;  fo  as,  upon  the  teft,  readily  to  vitrify,  or  carry  off, 
all  forts  of  metalline  and  mineral  matter,  except  gold  and 
filver :  on  which  property,  therefore,  the  art  of  cupelling 
depends. 

Fluxes  feem  reducible  to  two  general  kinds,  viz.  the  vitreous 
and  the  faline.  By  the  vitreous  we  underftand  all  thofe 
which  have,  either  of  themfelves,  or  readily  affume,  a  glafiy 
form  in  the  fire ;  among  the  principal  whereof  we  reckon  the 
glafs  of  lead,  the  glafs  of  antimony,  and  borax. 

By  the  faline  kind  of  fluxes  we  underftand  all  thofe  that  are 
compofed  of  falts,  whether  tartar,  nitre,  fixed  alkali,  or  the 
like  ;  and  -  among  the  principal  of  this  kind,  we  reckon  the 
black  flux  ;  which  we  formerly  fhewed  how  to  prepare  ;  fan- 
diver,  kelp.  Sec.  See  Assay. 

The  vitreous  kind  feem  more  immediately  .deftined  to  a£t 
upon  the  ftony,  or  vitrefcible  matter,  wherewith  ftubborn 
ores  are  frequently  mixed  ;  xand  the  faline  kind,  to  aCt  more 
immediately  upon  the  ore  itfelf,  for  the  due  exclufion,  or 
reparation,  of  the  metal. 


he  more  kindly  oies  require  no  flux  to  make  them  run  thin, 
or  to  afford  all  the  metal  they  contain  ;  and  fometimes  ores 
are  fo  kindly,  as  to  contain  their  own  fluxes  within  them- 
e  ves.  1  hus  we  have  met  with  copper  ores,  which  being 
barely  ground  to  powder,  and  melted,  without  any  addition, 
m  a  common  wind-furnace,  have  yielded  as  much,  or  even 
more  pure  metal,  at  the  firft  operation,  than  we  could  ob¬ 
tain  from  them  by  means  of  the  ufual  fluxes.  Whence  we 
fee  that  artificial  fluxes  are  not  always  neceffary,  or  that  the 
principal  ufe  of  them  is  for  the  ftubborn  or  lefs  trad! able  ores. 
And  thele  are  fometimes  fo  exceedingly  hard  to  fufe,  and  re- 
uce  to  a  metalline  f  orm,  that  it  requires  the  utmoft  part  of 
art  to  treat  them  advantageoufly  in  the  larger  way  of  bufinefs, 
where  no  confiderablc  expence  can  ufually  be  allowed  for 
uxe-.  And  on  this  account  it  is  that  many  mines  remain 
unwrought,  as  being  intradfable,  without  great  charges  : 
w  ence  the  improvement  of  the  bufinefs  of  fluxes,  fo  as  to 
ien  er  t  em  cheap  and  effectual,  might  greatly  contribute  to 
the  improvement  of  metallurgy. 

.  ei  VVOU^  recommend  to  farther  enquiry  what  mat- 

,1  ln  ^  ^  more  fafe  and  traCtable  ores,  which  renders 

U  1  e,  ar>d  eafy  to  part  from  their  metal.  Cer- 
that  merits  we  have  made  with  this  view,  feem  to  (hew, 

ruble  of  0reS’kU  'S  a  k'nc*  bituminous  fubftance,  ca- 
kind  of  olafs  "  3  ^ron°  ^eat>  into  a  foft  and  black 


Some  of  the  moft  powerful  and  cheap  Ample  fluxes,  hitherto 
known,  are  dried  wine-lees,  dried  cow-dung  and  horfe- dung 
dried  river  mud,  fuller’s  earth,  iron  filings,  common  fait 
glafs,  kelp,  or  po't-afh,  fandiver,  &c,  which  may  be  ufed  in 
the  larger  works  ;  as  nitre,  tartar,  borax,  fal  ammoniac, 
mercury  fublimate.  Sic.  may  in  tbefmalier,  or  for  the  making 
of  affays. 

As  for  compound  fluxes,  they  are  numerous,  a-lmoft  every 
operator  having  his  favourite  flux  ;  and  certainly  fome  fluxes 
are  better  adapted  than  others  to  certain  ores.  But,  perhaps, 
a  few  general  ones  might  be  fixed  upon,  which  fiiould  ferve 
inftead  of  all  thofe  hitherto  commonly  known  and  ufed.  We 
will  here  recommend  three,  which  are  powerful,  almoft  ge¬ 
neral,  and  not  expenfive. 

1.  Take  of  nitre,  prepared  by  long  boiling  it  in  lime-water, 
offea-falt,  melted  in  the  fire,  fandiver,  and  dry  wine-lees, 
each  one  part  ;  glafs  of  lead  three  parts,  and  powdered  glafs 
eight  parts  :  mix  them  all  well  together.  This  flux,  added 
in  an  equal  weight,  will  fufe  a  very  ftubborn  ore. 

2.  For  a  ftill  ftronger,  take  equal  parts  of  white  tartar, 
common  fait  and  nitre,  prepared  as  above  ;  calcine  them  to 
a  white  powder,  and  mix  therewith  it’s  own  weight  of  gl a fs 
and  lead  ;  and  of  this  flux  add  two  parts  to  one  of  the  ftub- 
borneft  ore. 

3.  For  a  powerful  faline  flux,  take  of  the  ftrongeft  foap- 
boiler’s  lees  four  pounds,  white  tartar  and  common  fait, 
melted  in  the  fire,  each  one  pound  ;  boil  them  together, 
each  with  five  gallons  of  human  urine,  to  a  dry  fait.  This 
flux  is  particularly  proper  where  fulphur  and  cobalt  abound, 
and  render  the  ore  very  refractory. 

But  the  great  fecret,  in  making  and  adapting  of  fluxes,  is  not 
only  to  feparatethe  metal  already  ripened  in  the  ore,  but  even 
to  mature  and  ripen  the  crude  or  immature  part  of  the  ore  in 
the  fire.  Something  of  this  kind,  we  apprehend,  may  be 
effected  ;  as  having  reafon  to  believe,  that  certain  fluxes  will 
obtain  a  larger  yield  of  metal  from  certain  ores,  than  other 
fluxes  in  common  ufe,  though  efteemed  of  the  beft,  and 
though  they  are,  perhaps,  of  the  deareft  kind.  Thus  clean 
iron  filings  will  often  do  more  than  borax;  but  as  the  feales 
and  crocus,  or  ruft  of  iron,  have  been  commonly  ufed,  in¬ 
ftead  of  pure  and  perfeCt  iron  itfelf,  for  a  flux,  few  operators 
appear  acquainted  with  the  excellency  of  perfect  iron  em¬ 
ployed  for  this  purpofe:  and  many  advantages  are  now  com¬ 
monly  reaped  by  a  prudent  mixture  of  one  ore  with  another 
of  the  fame  denomination,  and  with  the  flags,  or  recrements, 
of  metals,  in  the  wav  of  a  flux. 

FOREST  A  LLERS,  REGRATERS,  and  ENGROS¬ 
SERS. 


By  ftat.  5  and  6  Edw.  VI.  cap.  14.  a  foreftaller  is  one  who 
buys,  or  caufeth  to  be  bought,  any  corn,  or  other  victuals, 
coming  to  fair,  market,  Sec.  or  perfons  diffuading  the  owners 
from  bringing  them  to  marker,  or,  when  there,  perfuading 
to  advance  the  price,  or  fhall  make  any  bargain,  Sic.  for 
having  the  fame,  or  any  part,  before  it  be  in  the  faid  market, 
&c.  ready  to  be  fold. 

An  engroffer  is  one  who  buys  ftanding  corn  (otherwife  than 
by  demife  or  grant)  or  any  butter,  cheefe,  or  other  viCtuals, 
to  fell  again  for  unreasonable  profit. 

A  regrator  is  one  who,  in  open  fair  or  market,  buys  up  corn, 
&c.  to  fell  again  in  fome  other  fair  or  market,  within  four 
miles. 

All  vi&uals  are  within  thefe  aCts. 

Offenders  herein  are  punifhed  at  the  quarter-feffions :  and, 
for  the  firft  offence,  forfeit  the  goods,  or  their  value,  and 
two  months  imprifonment  :  for  the  fecond,  double  value  and 
fix  months  imprifonment ;  and,  for  the  third,  lofeth  all  his 
goods,  is  pillored,  and  muff  be  imprifoned  during  the  king’s 
pleafure. 

The  profecution  to  be  within  two  years  of  the  offence  ;  one 
moiety  of  the  forfeiture  goes  to  the  king,  and  the  other  to 
the  profecutor. 

Perfons  buying  barley  or  oats,  for  malt  or  oatmeal,  purvey¬ 
ors  of  any  city  or  town  corporate,  &c,  fifhmongers,  inn¬ 
holders,  & c.  or  people  living  within  a  mile  of  the  fea,  retail¬ 
ing  fifh,  badgers,  carriers,  Sic.  excepted. 

Perfons  tranfporting  corn  or  cattle,  and  licenfed  drovers,  and 
things  imported  from  beyond  fea,  are  excepted. 

Corn  bought  and  fold  in  meal,  contrary  to  law,  is  within 
the  ftatute,  becaufe  making  meal  of  it  is  not  an  alteration 
of  the  corn  ;  but  meal  bought,  and  made  into  ffarch,  has 
been  held  not  within  the  ftatute,  being  altered  by  a  trade. 
C.  Rep.  134,  135. 

Apples,  plums,  and  hops,  are  not  within  the  ftatute. 

^  he  indiClmenc  ftrould  fet  forth,  that  the  things  bought  were 
fold  again  in  the  fame  market  dearer. 

And  it  muft  be  certain,  alledging  how  many  loads  of  hay 
and  ftraw,  and  bufhels  of  wheat,  &c.  were  ingroffed. 

By  ftat.  13  Eliz.  cap.  25  the  aforefaid  aCt  is  made  perpetual; 
and,  by  ftat.  22  and  23  Car.  II.  cap.  19.  butchers  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  Weftminfter,  or  within  10  miles,  are  prohibited  to 
buy  fat  cattle,  and  fell  again  to  any  other,  dead  or  alive ; 
and  alfo  all  perfons  fiom  buying  fat  cattle  in  Smithfield,  and 
felling  the  fame  again  there  ;  but,  by  7  Ann.  cap.  6,  butchers 
may  fell  to  one  another  calves,  fheep,  or  lambs. 


FOR 

By  13  Eliz.  cap.  25.  the  ftatute  of  5  and  6  Edw.  VI.  {hall 
not  extend  to  foreign  vidluals  brought  from  beyond  fea,  fifh 
and  fait  only  expedted. 

By  flat.  21  Jac.  I.  cap.  22.  it  {hall  not  extend  to  freemen  of 
London  buying  butter  and  cheefe,  unlefs  it  be  declared  by 
juftices  they  fnall  forbear  to  buy,  Sic. 

By  1  Jac.  I.  cap.  22.  no  perfon  {hall  regrate  or  ingrofs 
oak-bark,  to  fell  again,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  ;  and  none  ihail 
foreftal  hides  but  in  market,  or  buy  any  but  of  him  that  kills 
the  beaft  to  fpend  in  his  houfe,  on  forfeiture  of  6  s.  8d.  for 
every  hide. 

Salt  is  a  visual,  and  fo  within  the  ftatutes  5  and  6  Ed.  VI 
cap.  14.  apples  are  not. 

Davis  was  indidfed  and  convidled  for  ingroffing  and  felling 
falmons  ;  for,  though  fifhmongers  may  buy  to  carry  on  their 
trade,  they  mull  not  fell  at  unreafonable  prices. 

Information  for  ingroffing  butter  and  cheefe,  fets  forth  the 
quantity  and  value,  and  prays  the  double  value,  and  good  : 
for  firft,  it  is  fufficicnt  to  demand  the  value  in  general  • 
fecondly,  the  informer  demanded  his  moiety,  faying  ^nothing 
of  the  king’s,  and  well  enough,  for  the  informer  is  to  have 
his  firft. 

Whereas,  by  the  laws  and  ftatutes  of  this  realm,  all  foreftall- 
ing,  &c.  of  corn  is  prohibited,  and  it  is,  by  5  and  6  Ed.  VI. 
particularly  ena&ed,  That,  when  it  is  above  the  prices  in 
that  adt  mentioned,  all  perfons  offending  againft  the  faid  adt 
{hall  be  iroprifoncd  for  two  months  for  the  firft  offence,  half 
a  year  for  the  fecond,  and  for  the  third  the  pillory,  and  for¬ 
feiture  of  all  goods  and  chattels,  and  be  imprifoned  during 
the  king’s  pleafure.  And  whereas  their  excellencies  the  lords 
juftices  have  been  informed,  that,  though  the  prices  of  corn 
are  raifed  far  beyond  thofe  in  the  faid  adt  mentioned,  divers 
ill-difpofed  perfons,  for  lucre,  ingrofs  great  quantities,  to  ex¬ 
port  beyond  fea,  contrary  to  the  faid  laws,  and  to  the  great 
oppreffion  of  the  poor:  their  excellencies  have  thought  fit  to 
order,  that  all  the  laws  relating  hereunto  be  ftridtly  and  ef¬ 
fectually  executed.  And,  for  difcovery  of  all  offenders,  do 
order  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms  at  the  feveral  ports,  to  take 
care,  when  any  corn,  &c.  is  entered  for  exportation,  to  in¬ 
form  themfelves  of  the  names  and  abode  of  the  perfons  bring¬ 
ing  or  entering  it,  and  of  the  places  from  whence  it  is  brought, 
and  who  is  the  owner,  and  if  really  the  growth  of  the  ex¬ 
porter’s  land,  or  bought  of  any  other,  immediately  acquaint¬ 
ing  two  or  more  juftices  therewith,  where  fuch  entry  is  made, 
that  fuch  perfons  may  be  proceeded  againft  according  to  law, 
if  they  appear  not  to  he  withtn  fome  of  the  excepted  cafes  of 
the  adt  j  and  that  commifiione.es  do  forthwith  fend  their  or¬ 
ders  to  the  officers  of  the  feveral  ports  of  this  kingdom  for 
thefe  purpofes,  and  requiring  to  ufe  their  utmoft  endeavours 
in  putting  this  order  in  execution.  And  the  lords  commif- 
fioners  of  the  Treafury  order.  That  the  keepers  of  the  rolls 
of  the  feveral  counties  in  England  and  Wales,  do  ftrontffy  re¬ 
commend  it  to  the  juftices  of  the  peace  in  their  refpedfive 
counties  and  divifions,  to  caufe  the  faid  adt,  and  all  other  the 
laws  againft  the  foreftalling.  Sic.  of  corn  and  grain,  to  be 
fpeedily  and  effectually  carried  into  execution,  and  to  take 
care  that  no  licence  be  granted  to  any  badger,  lader,  kidder, 
carrier,  or  buyer  of  corn  or  grain,  but  according  to  the  di¬ 
rections  of  the  faid  adt,  and  other  adts  relating  thereto,  and 
that  all  offenders  be  effedtually  profecuted  according  to  law. 

W.  Cary. 

Remarks. 

The  public  debts  of  this  nation  being  now  near  trebled  to 
what  they  were  at  the  latter  end  of  queen  Anne’s  reign,  and 
our  tax-incumbrances  augmented  proportionally,  whereby  the 
prices  of  the  neceffaries  of  life,  and  confequently  the  price  of 
labour  in  general  is  advanced,  and  thereby  unavoidably  the 
prices  of  our  produCt  and  manufactures  are  increafed  ;  does  it 
not  more  become  the  wifdom  of  the  nation,  even  than  ever 
it  before  did,  to  put  a  ftop  to  all  foreftallers,  regraters  and  en- 
groffers  in  this  kingdom,  of  provisions  of  all  kind,  that  they 
may  not  be  enhanced  a  fingle  farthing  beyond  what  the  tax- 
incumbrances  of  the  nation  have  rendered  inevitable  ?  It  mod 
certainly  does.  If  we  do  not,  it  will  always  be  in  the  power 
of  foreftallers  to  raife  the  prices  of  the  neceffaries  of  life  by 
their  arbitrary  and  oppreffive  taxations  on  the  people,  as  may 
have  a  tendency  to  the  utter  ruin  and  deftrudion  of  our  whole 

trade.  See  our  articles  Labour,  Duties,  Ireland. 
ORFARSHIRE,  in  Scotland.  This  (hire  is  alfo 
called  Angus;  but,  in  the  parliament  rolls,  it  is  always 
named  the  {hire  of  Forfar.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Binchinnin  Mountains ;  has  the  Firth  of  Tay,  and  the 
Bntifh  Ocean,  on  the  fouth  ;  the  water  of  Tarf,'and  a  line 
drawn  from  thence  to  the  water  of  North-Elk,  -feparate  k 
from  Merns  on  the  eaft ;  and  has  Perthfhire  on  the  weft  and 
north- weft. 

It  produces  wheat,  and  all  other  forts  of  grain  ;  is  diverfified 
with  large  hiils,  lakes,  forefts,  and  cafiles  ;  has  feveral  quar- 
nes  of  free-ftone  and  Hate,  in  which  the  inhabitants  drive  a 
confiderable  trade.  There  are  mines  of  lead  near  the  cattle 
of  Inner-markie,  and  plenty  of  iron  ore  near  the  wood  of 
Dalboge ;  and  their  falrnon-fifhery  turns  to  a  verv  good  ac¬ 
count.  '  * 

Voi.  f. 
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Dundee,  on  the  river  Tay,  has  a  good  harbour,  and  is  rec¬ 
oned  the  beft:  town  in  the  fhire  for  ftrength,  fituation,  and 
trade  It’s  harbour  will  contain  100  fail  of  {hips,  but  nor  of 
£.r.c^t  ^en-  Though  it  is  one  of  the  beft  ports  for  trade  in 
all  Scotland,  and  particularly  the  foreign  trade,  it  has  alfo 
a  coniiderable  inland  bufinefs,  efpecially  for  corn  and  linen 
cloth  which  makes  the  country  round  both  rich  and  popu¬ 
lous,  being .maintained  by  the  quantities  of  goods  the  mer- 
chan  s  of  Dundee  buy  up  for  exportation;  it  {hips  off  parti¬ 
cularly  large  quantities  of  corn,  for  London  and  Amfte.dam. 
As  the  town  is  full  of  trade,  fo  the  port  is  full  of  {hips,  of 
which  here  are  almoft  as  many  as  at  Leith  ;  and  there  are 
the  more  here  generally,  becaufe  the  merchants  Hups  of  St 
Johnftoun,  or  Perth,  often  ride  here,  waiting  for  a  wind  or 
to  load  or  unload,  as  well  as  for  other  occafions. 

Montrose,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Southed,  is  well 
iituated  for  trade,  and  has  a  harbour  for  fhips  of  confiderable 
burden,  with  a  good  foreign  commerce,  elpecially  to  Nor- 

way.  There  aie  fome  merchants  here  who  trade  confider- 
ably  abroad. 

Aberbrothock,  or  Arbroth,  on  the  fame  coaft  is  a 
market-town  and  royal  burgh,  and  has  a  harbour  conveniently 
iituated  for  trade,  near  the  promontory  called  Red- head,  which 
is  to  be  feen  at  a  great  diftance. 

FOSSILS,  are  natural  bodies,  found  either  in  the  bowels  or 
on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  of  fo  fimple  a  ftruCture,  that’ the 
clofeft  infpeCtion,  even  by  the  beft  inicrofeopes,  has  not  al- 
ways  been  able  to  difeover  any  diverfity  between  the  veffels 
and  their  contents ;  but  each  part  appears  perfedly  fimftar  to 
the  whole,  though,  in  many  of  them,  there  is  ceitainly  a 
compofition  of  folid  and  fluid  parts. 

This  character  holds  of  foffils,  and  of  them  alone  :  thus  gold, 
hiver,  and  other  metals,  antimony,  falls,  fulphurs,  ftones, 
and  other  minerals,  really  grow  fixed  to  the  earth ;  and,  if 
they  be  divided  into  the  minuteft  parts,  they  will  appear  the 
lame  fimilar  folid  matter,  without  any  (hew  of  veffels  and 
juices.  And  thus,  fhould  it  be  urged,  that  fpirit  of  wine 
mult,  on  this  footing,  be  a  foffil,  becaufe  homogeneous  in  all 
it  s  parts,  and  exhibiting  no  diftinCtion  of  veffels  'and  juices, 
the  anfwer  is  obvious  :  fince  fpirit  of  wine,  as  fuch,  is  not 
generated  of,  or  under  the  earth  ;  neither  is  it  a  vegetable,  that 
denommation  including  the  whole  compages,  or  ftiuCture,  out 
ot  which  fpirit  of  wine  is  prepared.  Or  if  it  be  faid.  That 
antimony  ffiould  then  be  no  foffil,  fince  it  contains  an  homo¬ 
geneous  fulphur :  it  may  be  anfwered,  That,  as  to  our  fen fes, 
it  is,  in  all  refpeCts,  a  foffil ;  fince,  whatever  portion  you  take 
thereof,  it  is  the  fame  indiftinguithable  matter,  and  has  all 
the  characters  of  antimony. 

Foffils  are  either  fimple  or  compound  :  fimple,  are  fuch  whofe 
parts,  whofoever  divided,  are  of  all  the  fame  nature,  that  is, 
of  the  fame  gravity,  magnitude,  figure,  hardnefs,  and  mo¬ 
bility  :  as  quickfilver,  though  divided  to  infinity,  is  found 
every  wnere  the  fame  in  all  thefe  refpeCts.  Compound  foffils 
are  thofe  which  may  be  refolved  into  different,  or  diffimilar 
parts  ;  or,  whofe  parts  are  unlike  in  magnitude,  figure,  hard- 
nels,  and  mobility :  as  antimony,  which  may  be  refolved  by 
nre  into  fulphur  and  a  metallic  part. 

The  fimple  foffils  are,  (1.)  Metals.  (2.)  Salts.  (3.)  Stones, 
both  vulgar  and  precious,  and,  (4.)  Earths. 

1  he  compound  foffils  are,  (1.)  All  fulphurs.  (2.)  Semi- 
metaa,  or  properly  minerals.  (3.)  Bodies  combined  of  the 
preceding  foffils,  either  fimple  or  compound. 
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The  foffil  kingdom  affording  a  great  variety  of  materials  for 
commerce,  both  in  their  fimple,  compounded,  and  applicable 
nature  to  divers  arts  and  trades,  vve  refer  thofe  who  wrould  ex¬ 
cel  in  this  branch  of  knowledge  to  the  perufal  of  the  works  of 
the  learned  Drs.  Lifter,  Woodward,  and  Hill,  who  have  pro- 
ieliedjy  wrote  upon  this  delicate  fubjeCi.  With  refpeCt,  how¬ 
ever,  to  many  particulars  that  make  pretty  capita]  articles  of 
trade,  we  have  reprefented  their  quality  and  ufes,  fo  far  as  we 
conflftent  with  the  general  defign  of  this  work. 

N  D  £  R,  an  artift  who  melts  or  carts  metals  into  various 
forms,  for  divers  purpofes,  as  bells,  guns,  bombs,  p.  inting- 
types,  and  other  forts  of  works,  as  candlefticks,  buckles.  Sic. 
From  the  different  forts  of  works  they  are  differently  denomi¬ 
nated,  as  bell  founders,  gun-founders,  letter-founders,  Sic. 
oee  Foundery. 

F  O  U  N  D  E  R  Y,  the  art  ofcafting  all  forts  of  metals  into  di¬ 
vers  forms.  It  likewife  fignifies  the  workhoufe,  or  fmelting- 
hut,  wherein  thefe  operations  are  performed. 

The  methods  of  cafting  in  fand  all  forts  of  final!  works  in 

brafs* 

The  fand  ufed  for  caft-work  of  this  kind  is,  at  firft  of  a 
pretty  fofr ,  yellowifh,  and  clammy  nature;  but,  it  being;  ne- 
ceiiary  to  ftrew  charcoal-duft  in  the  moulds,  it,  at  length 
becomes  of  a  quite  black  colour.  This  fand  is  worked  over 
and  over  on  a  board,  with  a  roller  and  a  fort  of  knife,  and 

placed  over  a  trough,  to  receive  it,  after  it  is  thus  fufficiently 
prepared.  1 

After  this  they  take  a  wooden  board,  of  a  length  and  breadth 
fin  table  to  what  is  to  be  caft,  and  put  a  ledge  round  it,  and 
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fill  it  with  the  fand,  a  little  moiftened,  to  make  it  duly  co¬ 
here.  Then  they  take  either  wood  or  metal  models  of  what 
they  intend  to  caft,  and  make  their  impreflion  on  the  fand 
mould.  Along  the  middle  of  the  mould  they  lay  half  a  fmall 
brafs  cylinder,  as  a  chief  canal  for  the  metal  to  run  through, 
when  melted,  into  the  models  or  patterns  ;  and  from  this  chief 
cana'l  are  placed  feveral  others,  which  extend  to  each  model, 
or  pattern,  placed  in  the  fame  frame.  After  this  frame  is  finiftr- 
ed,  they  take  out  the  patterns,  by  very  gently  loofening  them, 
that  the  fand  may  not  give  way.  After  this,  they  proceed  to 
work  the  other  half  of  the  mould  with  the  fame  patterns,  in  a 
fuch-like  frame,  with  pins,  which,  entering  into  holes  corre- 
fponding  with  the  other,  make  the  two  cavities  of  the  model 
coincide. 

The  frame,  thus  prepared,  is  carried  to  the  melter,  who, 
after  extending  the  chief  canal  of  the  counterpart,  and  ad¬ 
ding  the  crofs  canals  to  the  divers  models  in  both,  and  firew¬ 
ing  mill-dull  over  them,  dries  them  in  a  kind  of  oven  for 
that  purpofe. 

Both  parts  of  the  mould  being  dry,  they  are  joined  together 
by  means  of  the  pins,  and,  to  prevent  their  giving  way,  by 
reafon  of  the  melted  metal  palling  through  the  chief  cylin¬ 
drical  canal,  they  are  fcrewed,  or  wedged  up,  like  a  kind  of 
prefs. 

While  the  moulds  are  thus  preparing,  the  metal  is  fufing,  in 
a  crucible  of  a  fize  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  metal  in¬ 
tended  to  be  caft.  Some  of  thofe  fmall  work-founder’s  fur¬ 
naces  are  like  a  fmith’s  forge,  others  ftand  a  few  feet  under¬ 
ground,  for  the  more  eafiiy  and  fafely  taking  out  a  weighty 
pot  of  metal,  with  circular  tongs,  which  grafp  round  the  top 
of  the  crucible.  When  the  metal  is  melted,  the  workman 
pours  it  through  the  chief  canal  of  each  mould,  which  con¬ 
veys  it  to  every  diftin£l  pattern. 

When  the  moulds  are  coolifh,  the  frames  are  unfcrewed,  or 
unwedged,  and  the  caft-work  taken  out  of  the  fand,  which 
land  is  worked  over  and  over  for  other  callings. 

Of  the  calling  of  flatues. 

The  calling  hereof  depends  on  the  due  preparation  oftbepit> 
the  core,  the  wax,  the  outer  mould,  the  inferior  furnace,  to 
melt  off  the  wax,  and  the  upper  to  fufe  the  metal.  The  pit 
is  a  hole,  dug  in  a  dry  place,  fomething  deeper  than  the  in¬ 
tended  figure,  and  made  according  to  the  prominence  of  cer¬ 
tain  parts  thereof.  The  infide  of  the  pit  is  commonly  lined 
with  Hone  or  brick  ;  or,  when  the  figure  is  very  large,  they 
fometimes  work  on  the  ground,  and  raife  a  proper  fence  to 
refill  the  impullion  of  the  melted  metal. 

The  inner  mould,  or  core,  is  a  rude  mafs,  to  which  is  given 
the  intended  attitude  and  contours.  It  is  railed  on  an  iron 
grate,  llrong  enough  to  fultain  it,  and  is  llrengthened  within 
fide  by  feveral  bars  of  iron.  It  is  generally  made  either  of 
potter’s  clay,  mixed  with  hair  and  horfe-dung,  or  of  piaifter 
of  Paris,  mixed  with  fine  brick-dull.  The  ufe  of  the  core 
is,  to  fupport  the  wax,  the  Ihell,  and  leffen  the  weight  of 
metal.  The  iron  bars  and  the  core  are  taken  out  of  the  brafs 
figure  through  an  aperture  left  in  the  figure,  which  is  foldered 
up  afterwards.  It  is  neceffary  to  leave  fome  of  the  iron  bars 
of  the  core  that  contribute  to  the  lleadinefs  of  the  projecting 
parts,  within  the  brafs  figure. 

The  wax  is  a  reprefentation  of  the  intended  llatue.  If  it  be 
a  piece  of  fculpture,  the  wax  fhould  be  all  of  the  fculptor’s 
own  hand,  who  ufually  forms  it  on  the  core ;  though  it  may 
be  wrought  feparately,  in  cavities  moulded  on  a  model,  and 
afterwards  arranged  on  the  ribs  of  iron,  over  the  grate,  fill¬ 
ing  the  vacant  fpace  in  the  middle  with  liquid  piaifter  and 
brick-dull,  whereby  the  inner  core  is  proportioned  as  the 
fculptor  carries  on  the  wax. 

When  the  wax,  which  is  the  intended  tbicknefs  of  the  metal, 
is  finifhed,  they  fix  fmall  waxen  tubes  perpendicularly  to  it, 
irom  top  to  bottom,  to  ferve  both  as  canals  for  the  convey¬ 
ance  of  the  metal  to  all  parts  of  the  work,  and  as  vent-holes, 
to  give  paflage  to  the  air,  which  would  otherwife  occafion 
great  diforder,  when  the  hot  metal  came  to  incompafs  it. 

The  work,  brought  thus  far,  mull  be  covered  with  it’s  Ihell, 
which  is  a  kind  of  cruft  laid  over  the  wax,  and  which,  be¬ 
ing  of  a  foft  matter,  eafiiy  receives  the  impreffion  of  every 
part,  which  is  afterwards  communicated  to  the  metal,  upon 
it’s  taking  the  place  of  the  wax  between  the  Ihell  and  the 
mould. 

T  he  matter  of  this  outer  mould  is  varied  according  as  dif¬ 
ferent  layers  are  applied.  The  firft  is  generally  a  compofition 
of  clay  and  old  white  crucibles,  well  grounded  and  fifted,  and 
mixed  up  with  water,  to  the  confiftence  of  a  colour  fit  for 
painting  ;  accordingly  they  apply  it  with  a  pencil,  laying  it 
fevenor  eight  times  over,  letting  it  dry  between  whiles.  For 
thefecond  impreffion  they  add  horfe-dung,  and  naturally  earth, 
to  the  former  compofition.  The  third  impreffion  is  only 
horle-dung  and  earth.  Laftly,  the  Ihell  is  finilhed,  by  lay¬ 
ing  on  feveral  more  impreffions  of  this  laft  matter,  made  very 
thick  with  the  hand. 

The  Ihell  thus  finilhed,  is  fecured  by  feveral  iron  girts,  bound 
round  it,  at  about  half  a  foot’s  diftance  from  each  other,  and 
taffened  art  bottom  to  the  grate  under  the  ftatue,  and  at  top 
to  a  circle  of  iron,  where  they  all  terminate. 
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If  the  ftatue  be  fo  big  that  it  would  not  be  eafy  to  move  the 
moulds  with  fafety,  they  mull  be  wrought  on  the  fpot,  where 
it  is  to  be  caft.  This  is  performed  two  ways  :  in  the  firft,  a 
fquare  hole  is  dug  under  ground,  much  bigger  than  the  mould 
to  be  made  therein,  and  it’s  infide  lined  with  walls  of  f/ee- 
ftone,  or  brick.  At  the  bottom  is  made  a  hole,  of  the  fame 
materials,  with  a  kind  of  furnace,  having  it’s  aperture  out¬ 
wards.  In  this  is  a  fire  to  be  lighted,  to  dry  the  mould,  and 
afterwards  melt  the  wax.  Over  this  furnace  is  placed  the 
grate,  and  on  this  the  mould,  &c.  framed  as  above.  Laftly, 
at  one  of  the  edges  of  the  fquare  pit  is  made  another  large 
furnace,  to  melt  the  metal.  In  the  other  way,  it  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  work  the  mould  above  ground,  but  with  the  like 
precaution  of  a  furnace,  and  grate  underneath.  When 
finifhed,  four  walls  are  to  be  run  up  around  it,  and,  by  the 
fide  thereof,  a  maffive  made  for  a  melting-furnace.  For  the 
reft,  the  method  is  the  fame  in  both.  v 

The  mould  being  finilhed  and  inclofed,  as  defcribed,  whether 
under  ground  or  above  it,  a  moderate  fire  is  lighted  in  the 
furnace  under  it,  and  the  whole  covered  with  planks,  that 
the  wax  may  melt  gently  down,  and  run  out  at  pipes  con¬ 
trived  for  that  purpofe,  at  the  foot  of  the  mould,  which  are 
afterwards  exa&ly  clofed  with  earth,  fo  foon  as  the  wax  is 
carried  off.  This  done,  the  hole  is  filled  up  with  bricks,  j 
thrown  in  at  random,  and  the  fire  in  the  furnace  augmented,  1 
till  fuch  time  as  both  the  bricks  and  mould  become  red-hot. 
After  this,  the  fire  being  extinguilhed,  and  every  thing  cold 
again,  they  take  out  the  bricks,  and  fill  up  their  place  with 
earth,  moiftened,  and  a  little  beaten,  to  the  top  of  the  mould, 
in  order  to  make  it  the  more  firm  and  Heady.  ' 

Thefe  preparatory  meafures  being  duly  taken,  there  remains 
nothing  but  to  melt  the  metal  and  run  it  into  the  mould.—  . 
This  is  the  office  of  the  furnace  above  defcribed,  which  is 
commonly  made  in  the  form  of  an  oven,  with  three  aper¬ 
tures  ;  one  to  put  in  the  wood,  another  for  a  vent  and  a 
third  to  run  the  metal  out  at.  From  this  laft  aperture,  which 
is  kept  very  clofe  while  the  metal  is  in  fufion,  a  fmall  tube 
is  laid,  whereby  the  melted  metal  is  conveyed  into  a  large 
earthen  bafon  over  the  mould,  into  the  bottom  of  which  all 
the  big  branches  of  the  jets,  or  calls,  which  are  to  convey 
the  metal  into  all  the  parts  of  the  mould  are  inferted. 

Thefe  calls,  or  jetss  are  all  terminated  with  a  kind  of  plugs, 
which  are  kept  clofe,  that,  upon  opening  the. furnace,  the 
brafs,  which  gullies  out  with  violence,  may  not  enter  any  of 
them,  ’till  the  baibn  be  full  enough  of  matter  to  run  into  them 
all  at  once. — Upon  which  occafion  they  pull  out  the  plugs, 
which  are  long  iron  rods,  with  a  head  at  one  end  capable  of  ' 
filling  the  whole  diameter  of  each  tube.  The  whole  of  the 
furnace  is  opened  with  a  long  piece  of  iron,  fitted  at  the  end 
of  each  pole,  and  the  mould  filled  in  an  inftant. — This  com¬ 
pletes  the  work  with  relation  to  the  calling  part,  the  reft  be¬ 
ing  the  fculptor’s  or  carver’s  bufinefs  j  who,  taking  the  figure 
out  of  the  mould  and  earth  wherewith  it  is  encornpaffed, 
faws  off  the  jets  with  which  it  appears  covered  over,  and  re¬ 
pairs  it  with  his  chiffels,  gravers,  puncheons,  &cc. 

Of  bell  foundery. 

Before  we  enter  upon  this  branch,  the  reader  is  defired  to 
confult  what  has  been  faid  under  the  article  Bells.  What 
has  been  Ihewn  with  refpedV  to  the  calling  of  ftatues,  holds,  || 
in  proportion,  with  regard  to  the  calling  of  bells;  what  is 
particular  in  the  latter  follows. 

1.  The  metal,  it  mull  be  obferved,  is  different  for  bells  to 
what  it  is  for  ftatues  ;  there  being  no  tin  in  the  ftatue-meta], 
but  a  fifth  part,  and  fometimes  more,  in  the  beiFmetal.  j 

2.  The  dimenfions  of  the  core  and  the  wax  for  bells,  if  a 
ring  of  bells  efpecially,  are  riot  left  to  chance  ;  bull  mult  be 
meafured  on  a  fcale,  or  diapafon*,  which  gives  the  height, 
aperture,  and  tbicknefs,  neceffary  for  the  feveral  tones  re¬ 
quired. 

*  Diapafon,  among  mufical  inftrument  makers,  is  a  kind  of 
rule  or  fcale,  whereby  they  adjuft  the  pipes  of  their  or¬ 
gans,  and  cut  the  holes  of  their  flutes,  haut  bois,  &c.  in 
due  proportion,  for  performing  the  tones,  fenii-tones,  and 
concords,  juftly. — A  fquare  being  divided  into  eight  equal 
parallellograms,  the  points  wherein  a  diagonal  interfe&s  all 
thefe  parallellograms,  exprefs  all  the  ufual  intervals  in  j 
mufic:  and,  on  this  principal  it  is,  that  the  diapafon  is  J 
founded. — So  the  bell  founders  have  likewife  a  diapafon, 
or  fcale,  ferving  to  regulate  the  fize,  tbicknefs,  weight,  &c. 
of  their  bells. 

It  is  on  the  wax  that  the  feveral  mouldings  and  other  orna¬ 
ments  are  formed,  to  be  reprefented  in  relievo  on  the  outfide  I 
of  the  bell. 

The  clapper,  or  tongue,  is  not  properly  a  part  of  the  bed,  but  1 
is  fupplied  from  other  hands.  In  Europe,  it  is  ufually  of  iron,  I 
with  a  large  knob  at  the  end,  and  is  fufpended  in  the  middle  I 
of  the  bell.  In  China  it  is  only  a  huge  wooden  mallet,  I 
ftruck  by  force  of  arm  againft  the  bel!  :  whence  they  can  I 
have  but  little  of  that  confonancy  fomuch  admired  in  fome  I 
of  our  fetts  of  bells.  The  Chtnefe  have  an  extraoichnary  I 
way  of  increafing  the  found  of  their  bells,  by  leaving  a  hole  I 

under  I 
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under  the  cannon,  which  our  bell-founders  would  reckon  a 
defeat. 

The  proportions  of  our  bells  differ  very  much  from  thofe  of 
the  Chinefe.  In  ours,  the  modern  proportions  are  to  make 
the  diameter  fifteen  times  the  thicknefs  of  the  brim,  and 
twelve  times  the  height. 

The  bufinefs  of  bell-foundery  is  reducible  to  three  particu-. 
Jars  :  i.  The  proportion  of  a  bell.  2.  The  forming  of  the 
mould.  And  3.  The  melting  of  the  metal. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  proportions,  viz.  the  fimple  and  the 
relative  :  the  former  are  thofe  proportions  only  that  are  be¬ 
tween  the  feveral  parts  of  a  bell  to  render  it  fonorous.  The 
relative  proportions  eftablifh  a  requifite  harmony  between 
feveral  bells. 

The  parts  of  a  bell  are  the  founding-bow,  terminated  by  an 
inferior  circle,  which  grows  thinner  and  thinner.  2.  The 
brim,  or  that  part  of  the  bell  whereon  the  clapper  ftiikes, 
and  which  is  thicker  than  the  reft.  3.  The  outward  finking 
of  the  middle  of  the  bell/ or  the  point  under  which  it  grows 
wider  to  the  brim.  4.  The  waift  or  furniture,  or  the  part 
that  grows  wider  and  thicker  quite  to  the  brim.  5.  The  up¬ 
per  vafe,  or  that  part  which  is  above  the  waift.  6.  The 
pallet  or  crown,  which  fupports  the  ftaple  of  the  clapper 
within.  7.  The  bent  and  hallowed  branches  of  metal  unite- 
jng'with  the  cannons,  to  receive  the  iron  keys,  whereby  the 
bell  is  hung  up  to  the  beam  which  is  it’s  fupport  and  counter- 
poife,  when  rung  out. 

The  particulars  neceffary  for  making  the  mould  of  a  bell 
are,  I.  The  earth}  the  moft  cohefive  is  the  beft,  which 
fhould  be  ground  and  well  fifted,  to  take  away  whatever 
might  occafiorr  chinks.  2.  Brick-ftone,  which  is  uftd  for 
the  mine,  mould,  or  core,  and  for  the  furnace.  3.  Horfe 
dung,  hair,  and  hemp,  mixed  with  the  earth,  to  prevent 
crevices,  and  render  the  cement  more  binding.  4.  The  wax 
for  inferiptions,  coats  of  arms,  &c.  5.  1  he  tallow  equally 

mixed  with  the  wax,  in  order  to  put  a  flight  lay  of  it  upon 
the  outer  mould,  before  any  letters  are  applied  to  it.  6.  The 
coals  to  dry  the  mould. 

For  making  the  mould,  they  have  a  fcaffold  confifting  of  four 
boards,  ranged  upon  treffels.  Upon  this  they  carry  the  earth 
grofly  diluted,  to  mix  it  with  horfe  dung,  beating  the  whole 
■with  a  large  fpatula. 

The  compaffes  of  conftrutftion  is  the  chief  inftrument  for 
making  the  mould  }  which  confifts  of  two  different  legs, 
joined  by  a  third  piece.  And  laft  of  all  the  founder’s  fhelves, 
on  which  are  the  engravings  of  the  letters,  cartridges,  coats 
of  arms. 

They  firft  dig  a  hole  of  a  fufficient  depth  to  contain  the 
mould  of  the  bell,  together  with  the  cafe  or  cannon  under 
ground,  and  about  fix  inches  lower  than  the  terreplain  where 
the  work  is  performed.  The  hole  muft  be  wide  enough  for 
a  free  paffage  between  the  mould  and  walls  of  the  hole,  or 
between  one  mould  and  another,  when  feveral  bells  are  to 
be  caft. 

At  the  center  of  the  hole  is  a  flake  ere&ed,  that  is  ftrongly 
faftened  in  the  folid  ground.  This  fupports  an  iron  peg,  on 
which  the  pivot  of  the  fecond  branch  of  the  compafles  turns. 
The  flake  is  encompaffed  with  a  folid  brick  work  perfectly 
round,  about  half  a  foot  high,  and  of  the  propofed  bell’s 
diameter.  This  they  call  a  mill-ftone. 

The  parts  of  this  mould  are  the  core,  the  model  of  the  bell, 
and  the  {hell.  When  the  furface  of  the  core  is  formed, 
they  raife  the  core  ;  which  is  made  of  bricks,  that  are 
laid  in  courfes  of  equal  height,  upon  a  lay  of  plain  earth.  At 
the  laying  each  brick,  they  bring  near  it  the  branch  of  the 
compaffes  on  which  the  curve  of  the  core  is  Ihaped,  fo  as 
that  there  may  remain  between  it  and  the  curve  the  diftance 
of  a  line,  to  be  afterwards  filled  up  with  layers  of  cement. 
The  work  is  continued  to  the  top,  only  leaving  an  opening 
for  the  coals  to  bake  the  core.  This  work  is  covered  with  a 
layer  of  cement  made  of  earth  and  horfe  dung,  on  which 
they  move  the  compaffes  of  conftru&ion,  to  make  it  of  an 
even  fmoothnefs  every-where. 

The  firft  layer  being  finiflied,  they  put  the  fire  to  the  core, 
by  filling  it  half  with  coals,  through  an  opening  that  is  kept 
(hut  during  the  baking  with  a  cake  of  earth  that  has  been  fe- 
parately  baked.  The  firft  fire  confumes  the  flake,  and  is  left 
in  the  core  frequently  an  whole  day.  The  firft  layer  being 
thoroughly  dry,  they  cover  it  with  a  fecond,  third,  and 
fourth,  each  being'  fmoothed  by  the  board  of  the  compafles, 
end  thoroughly  dried  before  they  proceed  to  another.  The 
core  is  judged  to  be  well  prepared,  when  the  profile  carries 
the  frefh  cement  off,  without  leaving  any  upon  the  laft  dry 
layer.  They  likewife  put  tempered  afhes,  fmoothing  them 
over  the  whole,  by  the  circular  motion  of  the  compaffes,  in 
order  to  fill  up  the  minuteft  chafins,  that  no  metal  may  run 
therein  during  thecafting. 

The  core  being  compleated,  they  take  the  compafles  to  pieces, 
with  intent  to  cut  off  the  thicknefs  of  the  model,  and  the 
compaffes  are  immediately  put  in  their  place  to  begin  a  fe¬ 
cond  piece  of  the  mould. — It  confifts  of  a  mixture  of  earth 
and  hair,  applied  with  the  hand  on  the  core  in  feveral  cakes 
that  clofe  together.  This  work  is  finifhed  by  feveral  layers 
of  a  thinner  cement  of  the  fame  matter,  fmoothed  by  the 
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compafles  and  thoroughly  dried,  before  another  is  laid  on 
The  laft  layer  of  the  model,  is  a  mixture  of  wax  and  greafe 
fpread  over  the  whole.  After  which  are  applied  the  inferip¬ 
tions,  coats  of  arms,  & c.  befmeared  with  a  pencil  dipped  in 
a  veffel  of  wax  on  a  chafing  difh  ;  this  is  done  for  every  letter. 
Before  the  {hell  is  begun,  the  compafles  are  taken  to  pieces, 
to  cut  oft  ail  the  wood  that  fills  up  the  place  of  the  thicknefs 
to  be  given  the  fhell. 

The  firftUayer  is  of  the  fame  earth  with  the  reft,  fifted  very 
fine.  Whilft  it  is  tempering  in  water,  it  is  mixed  with 
cow  s-hair  to  make  it  the  better  cohere.  The  whole,  being 
a  thin  cullis,  is  gently  poured  upon  the  whole  model,  that 
fills  exatftly  all  the  finuolities  of  the  figures,  &c.  This  is  re¬ 
peated  ’till  the  whole  is  two  lines  thick  over  the  model. 
When  this  layer  is  thoroughly  dried,  they  cover  it  with  a 
fecond  of  the  fame  matter,  but  fomething  thicker.  When 
this  fecond  layer  becomes  of  fome  confidence,  they  apply  the 
compafles  again,  and  light  afire  in  the  core,  fo  as  to  melt  off 
the  wax  of  the  inferiptions,  &c. 

After  this,  they  go  on  with  the  other  layers  of  the  fhell,  by 
means  of  the  compafles.  Here  they  add  to  the  cow’-hair  a 
quantity  of  hemp  fpread  upon  the  layers,  and  afterwards 
fmoothed  by  the  board  of  the  compaffes. 

The  thicknefs  of  the  fhell  comes  four  or  five  inches  lower 
than  the  mill-ftone,  before  obferved,  and  furrounds  it  quite 
clofe,  which  prevents  the  extravalation  of  the  metal.  The 
wax  fhould  be  taken  our  before  the  melting  of  the  metal. 

The  ear  of  the  bell  requires  a  feparate  work,  which  is  done 
during  the  drying  of  the  feveral  incruftations  of  the  cement.  It 
has  feven  rings  ;  the  feventh  is  called  the  bridge,  and  unites  the 
others,  being  a  perpendicular  fupport  to  llrengthen  the 
curves  :  it  has  an  aperture  at  the  top,  to  admit  a  large  iron- 
peg  bent  at  the  bottom  ;  and  this  is  introduced  into  a  couple 
of  holes  in  the  beam,  faftened  with  two  ftrong  iron  keys. 
There  are  models  made  of  the  rings  with  mafles  of  beaten 
earth,  that  are  dried  in  the  fire,  in  order  to  have  the  hollow 
of  them.  Thefe  rings  are  gently  prefled  upon  a  layer  of  earth 
and  cow’s-hair  one  half  of  it’s  depth,  and  then  taken  out, 
without  breaking  the  mould.  This  operation  is  repeated  12 
times  for  12  half  moulds,  that  2  and  2  united  may  make  the 
hollows  of  the  fix  rings.  The  fame  they  do  for  the  hollow  of 
the  bridge,  and  bake  them  ail  to  unite  them  together. 

Upon  the  open  place  left  for  the  coals  to  be  put  in,  are  placed 
/  the  rings  that  conftitute  the  ear.  They  firft  put  in  this  open 
place  the  iron-ring  to  fupport  the  clapper  of  the  bell}  then 
they  make  a  round  cake  of  clay,  to  fill  up  the  diameter  of 
the  thicknefs  of  the  core.  This  cake,  after  baking,  is  clapped 
upon  the  opening,  and  foldered  with  a  thin  mortar  fpread 
over  it,  which  binds  the  cover  clofe  to  the  core. 

The  hollow  of  the  model  is  filled  with  an  earth  fufficiently 
moift  to  mix  on  the  place,  which  is  ftrewed  at  feveral  times 
upon  the  cover  of  the  core  ;  and  they  bear  it  gently  with  a 
peftile  to  a  proper  height,  and  a  workman  fmooths  the  earth 
at  top  w’ith  a  wooden  trowel  dipped  in  water. 

Upon  this  cover,  to  be  taken  off  afterwards,  they  affemble  the 
hollows  of  the  rings.  When  every  thing  is  in  it’s  proper 
place,  they  ftrengthen  the  outfides  of  the  hollows  with  mor¬ 
tar,  in  order  to  bind  them  with  the  bridge,  and  keep  them 
fteady  at  bottom,  by  means  of  a  cake  of  the  fame  mortar, 
which  fills  up  the  whole  aperture  of  the  fhell.  This  they  let 
dry,  that  it  may  be  removed  without  breaking. 

To  make  room  for  the  metal,  they  pull  off  the  hollows  of 
the  rings,  through  which  the  metal  is  to  pafs,  before  it  en- 
teis  into  the  vacuity  of  the  mould.  The  fhell  being  uni  aded 
of  it’s  ear,  they  range  under  the  mil!  ftone  five  or  lix  pieces 
of  wood  about  two  feet  long,  and  thick  enough  to  reach 
alrnoft  the  lower  part  of  the  fhell.  Between  thefe  and  the 
mould  they  drive  in  wooden  wedges  with  a  mallet,  to  fbake 
the  fhell  off  the  model  whereon  it  refts,  fo  as  to  be  pulled  up 
and  got  out  of  the  pit. 

When  this  and  the  wax  are  removed,  they  break  the  model 
and  the  layer  of  earth,  through  which  the  metal  muft  run 
from  the  hollow  of  the  rings  between  the  fine] I  and  the  core. 
They  fmoke  the  infide  of  the  fhell  by  burning  ftraw  under 
it,  that  helps  to  fmooth  the  furface  of  the  bell.  Then  they 
put  the  fhell  in  it’s  place,  fo  as  to  leave  the  fame  interval  be¬ 
tween  that  and  the  c<»re,  before  the  hollows  of  the  rings  or 
cap  are  put  on  again.  They  add  two  vents,  that  are  united 
to  the  rings  and  to  each  other,  by  a  mafs  of  baked  cement. 
After  which  they  put  on  this  mafs  of  the  cap,  the  rings  and 
vents  over  the  fhell,  and  folder  it  with  thin  cement,  which 
is  dried  gradually,  by  covering  it  with  burning  coals.  Then 
they  fill  up  the  pit  with  earth,  beating  it  ftrongly  all  the  time 
round  the  mould. 

The  furnace  has  a  place  for  the  fire  and  another  for  the  me¬ 
tal.  The  fire-place  has  a  large  chimney  with  a  fpacious  a(h- 
hole. — The  furnace  which  contains  the  metal  is  vaulted, 

■  whofe  bottom  is  made  of  earth  rammed  down,  the  reft  is 
built  with  brick.  It  has  four  apertures  ;  the  firft  through 
which  the  flame  reverberates,  the  fecond  is  clofed  with  a 
ftopple  that  is  opened  for  the  mtral  to  run,  the  others  are 
to  feparate  the  drofs  or  fcoria  of  the  metal  by  woouen  rakes. 
Through  thefe  laft  apertures  p idles  the  thick  fmoke. — The 
ground  of  the  furnace  is  built  doping,  for  the  rnetal  to  rundown 
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C)f  the  foundery  of  great  guns  and  mortar-pieces  of  brafs. 
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The  method  of  carting  thefe  pieces  of  brafs  ordnance,  is  little 
different  from  that  of  bells;  they  are  run  maffy  and  without 
any  core,  being  determined  by  the  hollow  of  the  fhell,  and 
they  are  bored  with  a  fteel  trepan  that  is  worked  either  by 
horfes  or  a  water-mill. 

As  to  the  metal,  it  is  fomewhat  different  from  that  of  ftatues 
as  well  as  bells  ;  it  having  at  the  rate  of  ten  pounds  of  tin  to 
an  hundred  weight  of  copper.  A  cannon  is  always  fhaped  a 
little  conical,  being  thickeft  of  metal  at  the  breech,  where  the 
greateft  force  of  the  gunpowder  lies,  and  diminifhing  thence 
to  the  muzzle ;  fo  that,  if  the  mouth  be  two  inches  thick  of 
metal,  the  breech  is  fix.— With  refpedl  to  the  length,  that 
is  meafured  in  calibers,  that  is,  in  diameters  of  the  muzzle. 
Six  inches  at  the  muzzle  require  twenty  calibers,  or  ten  feet 
in  length  ;  about  one  fixth  of  an  inch  is  allowed  play  for  the 
ball. 

The  parts  and  proportions  of  a  cannon  about  eleven  fee t 
long  are,  it’s  barrel,  nine  feet  ;  its  fulcrum  fourteen,  and  it’s 
axis  feven ;  the  bore,  or  diameter  of  the  mouth,  fix  inches, 
and  two  lines  the  play  of  the  ball  :  the  diameter  of  the  ball 
therefore  fix  inches,  and  it’s  weight  33  pounds  4.  The  me¬ 
tal  thick  about  the  mouth  2  inches,  and  at  the  breech  6.  It 
weighs  about  5600  pounds  ;  it’s  charge  is  from  18  to  20 
pounds.  It  carries  point  blank  600  paces,  and  loads  10 
times  in  an  hour,  fometimes  more.  Larry  makes  brafs 
cannon  the  invention  of  J.  Owen  ;  and  fays,  the  firft,  known 
in  England,  were  in  1535.  He  owns  however,  that  can¬ 
non  were  known  before  ;  and  obferves,  that  at  the  battle  of 
Crefli  in  J346,  there  were  five  pieces  of  cannon  in  the  Eng- 
lifh  army,  which  were  the  firft  that  had  been  feen  in  France  : 
Mezeray  fays,  that  king  Edward  ftruck  terror  into  the 
French  army,  by  five  or  fix  pieces  of  cannon,  it  being  the 
firft:  time  they  had  feen  fuch  thundering  machines.  Cannon 
are  made  cylindrical,  that  the  motion  of  the  ball  might  not 
be  retarded  in  it’s  paffage ;  and  that  the  powder,  when  on 
fire,  might  not  flip  between  the  ball  and  the  furface  of  the 
cannon,  which  would  hinder  it’s  effect. 

Wolfius  would  have  the  cannon  always  decreafe  towards  the 
mouth  or  orifice  :  in  regard,  the  force  of  the  powder  always 
decreafes,  in  proportion  to  the  fpace  through  which  it  is  ex¬ 
panded.  The  Spanifti  cannon  have  a  cavity  or  chamber  at 
the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  which  helps  their  effe£h  This  fort  of 
cannon  is  found  to  recoil  two  or  three  paces  after  explofion  ; 
which  fome  account  for  from  the  air’s  rufhing  violently  into 
the  cavity,  as  foon  as  it  is  difcharged  of  the  ball  :  but  the  real 
caufe  is,  the  powder’s  atfting  equally  on  the  breech  of  the 
cannon  and  the  ball. — For  battering-pieces,  the  proportion 
of  their  length  to  their  diameter,  depends  rather  on  expe¬ 
rience,  than  any  reafoning  a  priori ;  and  has  been  according¬ 
ly  various,  in  various  times  and  places:  the  rule  is,  that  the 
gun  be  of  fuch  a  length,  as  that  the  whole  charge  of  powder 
be  on  fire,  e’re  the  ball  quit  the  piece.  If  it  be  made  too  long, 
the  quantity  of  air,  to  be  driven  out  before  the  ball,  will  give 
too  much  refiftance  to  the  impulfe;  and,  that  impulfe  ceafing, 
the  fri&ion  of  the  ball  againft  the  furface  of  the  piece  will 
take  off  fome  of  it’s  motion.  Formerly,  cannon  were  made 
much  larger  than  at  prefent ;  till  fome  by  chance  two  feet  and 
a  half  fhorter  than  ordinary,  taught  them,  that  the  ball  moves 
with  a  greater  impetus  through  lefs  fpace  than  a  large. 

The  method  of  calling  iron-cannon  differs  very  little  from 
that  of  brafs.  That  the  iron  ore  may  melt  the  more  eafily, 
thofe  founders  generally  mixed  it  with  a  fulphureous  ftone, 
that  vitrifies  a  great  deal  of  the  grofs  earth  adhering  to  the 
native  iron  ore;  but  this  very  often  occafions  the  cannon  not 
to  Hand  proof ;  which  might  be  eafily  prevented. 

F  R  ANCE,  is  feparated  on  the  north  from  England  by  the 
Britifti  channel  ;  on  the  north-eaft  it  is  contiguous  to  the 
Spanilh  Netherlands  ;  on  the  eaft  it  borders  on  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Savoy,  and  Piedmont,  from  the  laft  of  which  it 
is  feparated  by  the  Alps  ;  on  the  fouth  it  is  bounded  by  the 
Mediterranean  fea,  and  by  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  which 
divide  it  from  Spain  ;  and  on  the  weft  it  is  furrounded  by  the 
ocean.  1 

The  air  is  very  temperate  and  wholfome,  and  not  fubjedl  to 
the  great  cold  of  Germany,  Sweden,  and  Mufcovy,  noro 
theexceffive  heats  of  Spain  and  Italy  ;  but  it  is  more  or  lefs 
hot  or  cold,  according  to  the  different  fituation  of  the  feveral 
provinces. 

The  productions  of  Faance,  as  they  are  the  fubjeCls  of  trade,  are, 

Brandy  of  Bour- 
deaux,  Nants,  and 


I.  Wines 
of 


f  Champaigne,  " 

r 

Burgundy, 

1  Bourdeaux, 

II.  The 

S  Rochelle, 

> produce  of<( 

I  Nantz,  and  0- 

the  wines,  j 

1  ther  places  on 

| 

L  the  Loire. 

1 

Rochelle, 

Vinegar, 


.  ^  fitch  as  prunes  and  prunelloes,  dried  grapes,  pears 
Provence”  Normand>'’^ °rangesand  olivesin  Languedoc  and 

^Kid^i™!’  'u  hemp’  flax’  flIk>  "fin,  oil,  cork. 

V.  Kid  Ik, ns  m  abundance,  perfumes,  extra’aed  Q’ls  ’d 
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and  chemical  preparations,  which  are  a  produce  rather  than  a 
manufacture,  the  growtfi  being  of  their  own. 

VI.  They  have  alfo  minerals  and  metals  of  divers  kinds  and 
are  daily  difcovering  others;  and  they  are  become  great  ar- 
tifts  in  the  fmelting  and  refining  them,  and  perform  thofe 
operations  to  as  great  perfection  as  any  other  country. 

The  manufactures  of  France  are, 
r  Luteftrings, 

\  Alamodes, 

I.  Silks,  as  <  Sarcenets, 

I  Broad  flowered  and  brocaded  filks, 

^Velvets. 

II.  Woollen  manufactures,  in  imitation  of  thofe  of  England 

which  are  chiefly  carried  on  in  Normandy,  Poidou,  Langue¬ 
doc,  Provence,  Guienne,  &c.  ’  fc 

Ilk  Linen,  fuch  as  Normandy  canvas,  fail-cloth,  at  Vifrv 
and  other  places  ;  doulaffes  at  MorJaix,  and  fine  linens  and 
lace  in  the  inland  provinces. 

IV.  Paper  of  all  forts. 

V  Tapeftry,  which  they  make  very  rich  and  fine  in  Picardy 
and  near  Paris.  1 

VI.  Soap,  which  they  chiefly  make  in  Provence,  and  which 
is  fo  confiderable  an  article,  that  when  their  crop  of  oils  fail 
they  fetch  a  prodigious  quantity  from  the  Levant,  to  fupply 
the  foap-makers*.  1 


*  The  French  have  fome  years  fince  obtained  the  fecret  from 
Spain  of  making  Caftille  foap,  as  it  is  called  ;  and  have  fee 
up  very  large  manufactures  thereof  both  at  Marfeilles  and 
Toulon,  and  have  thereby  beat  the  Spaniards  out  of  that 
valuable  branch  of  trade.  Nor  is  this  the  only  benefit  which 
France  receives  by  this  manufacture;  for,  as  one  of  the 
chief  ingredients  of  making  this  foap,  is  Levantine  olive 
oil,  together  with  the  ingredients  of  fofa  and  barilla,  their 
large  vent  for  their  foap  gives  them  the  advantage  of  con¬ 
stant  back  freights  from  the  Levant,  with  thefe  oils  ;  which 
it  feems,  has  proved  one  great,  if  not  the  only  means  of  the 
French  advancing  their  Turky  trade  upon  the  ruins  of 
our’s;  for,  we  having  no  fuch  manufacture  of  Caftile  foap 
that  will  confume  fuch  quantities  of  Levant  oil  as  the  French 
we  can  neither  trade  with  the  Turks  fo  much  to  their  ad¬ 
vantage  as  the  French  do,  nor  fo  much  to  our  own,  as  if  our 
Turky  traders  had  the  like  benefit  by  conltant  back  freights. 

France  being  extenfive  in  territory  in  Europe,  and  exceeding 
populous,  they  muft  necefihrily  drive  a  very  great  inland  trade 
among  themfelves  :  and,  as  they  have  many  large  navigable 
rivers,  their  home  trade  is  carried  on  with  great  eafe,  and 
much  lefs  expence  than  is  done  in  England, 

Five  rivers  empty  themfelves  into  the’  Seine,  and  this  fo  near 
to  Pans,  that  goods  are  brought  thither  from  fome  of  the  re- 
moteft  parts  by  thefe  rivers.  Thefe  are  the  rivers  Marn 
Aifne,  Loign,  Oyfe,  Yonne.  Befides  the  canals  of  Orleans’ 
and  Briere,  and  by  them  from  the  Loire.  Alfo  up  the  Seine 
by  Roan  from  the  fea. 

So  that,  by  means  of  thefe  rivers,  the  traders  of  Paris  can  re¬ 
ceive  heavy  goods  from  molt  of  the  northerly  parts  of  France 
alfo  from  Lorrain,  Borgogne,  Picardy,  Normandy,  and’ 
Bretagne,  at  very  eafy  rates. 

I  he  Loire,  without  comparifon,  the  largeft  river  in  France 
and  the  fartheft  navigable  ;  and  on  which  Hand  the  largeft 
and  mod  capital  cities  of  the  kingdom,  Paris  excepted  ;  con¬ 
veys  their  wines  down  from  all  the  wine-making  provinces 
to  Nantes,  and,  in  return,  furnifties  thofe  countries  with  all 
neceffary  goods  for  the  merchants  and  traders  of  thofe  parts. 

The  Rhone,  an  inland  river  of  a  long  courfe,  takes  in  the 
Soan  and  the  Douz  from  Burgundy,  and  the  Durance  from 
Daupbine,  and  fupplies  all  the  province  of  Languedoc,  as 
well  as  Burgundy,  and  the  Swifs  cantons,  with  merchandize 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  as  we  fhall  fee  prefenily. 

The  Garonne  does  the  fame  in  Guienne,  Gafcoigne,  Poi&ou, 
and  French  Navarre. 

Fhe  home  trade  of  France,  which  well  deferves  our  regard, 
is  their  coafling  trade  by  fea,  in  order  to  bring  the  produ£  of 
the  fouth  parts  of  France  to  thofe  of  the  north,  for  the  fup¬ 
ply  of  the  great  city  of  Paris,  and  of  all  the  northern  pro¬ 
vinces :  and  this,  indeed,  is  a  very  confiderable,  as  well  as 
materia!  part  of  their  trade  ;  and,  next  to  the  coal  trade  of 
England,  is,  perhaps,  the  greateft  article  of  its  kind  in  Eu¬ 
rope ;  and  employs  more  fhips  and  more  people. 

I  he  principal  ports  for  this  commerce,  are  the  cities  of 
Bourdeaux  aud  Roan  ;  but  there  are  many  other  places  which 
lhare  in  the  trade  by  the  way,  both  in  the  out-load  ng,  and  in 
the  returns. 

I  he  flirt:  fhips  are  loaded  at  Bourdeaux  with  wines  and  fruits 
of  all  forts,  as  prunes,  prunelloes,  figs,  and  all  the  product  of 
the  fouthern  provinces  ;  and  there  fetting  out  in  a  fleet, 
and  under  convoy,  in  time  of  war,  flop  at  St  Martins,  and 
the  ifle  of  Rhee.  Here  they  are  joined  by  the  fhips  from 
Rochelle,  laden  alfo  with  wines  and  fruits  of  all  kinds,  as  well 
as  with  corn,  which  the  adjacent  country  fupplies.  Hence 
they  proceed  to  the  coafl  of  Bretagne,  and  anchoring  at 
Belle-ifle,  are  joined  by  another  fleet  flom  Nantes,  Sherrant, 
and  St  Malo,  laden  with  white  wines,  brandy,  and  corn  ; 
though  generally  the  fhips  from  Nantes,  &c.  tuke  care  to  be 
ready  for  the  convoy,  and  to  be  at  Bell-ifle  before  them. 

Their 
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Tlieir  fleet  thus  gathered,  and  fometlmes,  even  during  a  war, 
they  make  up  from  150  to  200  fail,  and  they  proceed  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Seine  ;  the  fhips  defigned  for  the  trade  of  Paris  put 
in  at  Havre,  and  taking  the  opportunity  of  winds  and  tides, 
make  the  beft  of  their  way  up  to  Roan,  while  the  reft  fepa- 
rate  for  their  refpeCtive  ports,  as  Caen,  Dieppe,  St  Valery, 
Bologne,  Calais,  Dunkirk,  & c. 

Thefe  are  the  chief  ports  where  they  unload.  The  grofs  of 
their  loading  is  delivered  in  this  manner;  and  from  thefe 
places,  the  wines  are  difperfed  over  all  the  northern  provinces 
of  France  and  the  Netherlands;  for,  Dunkiik  being  a  free 
port,  all  the  merchandizes  deftined  for  Flanders,  on  board 
thefe  coafting  veflels,  are  difperfed  from  Dunkirk  by  the 
canals  and  rivers,  with  which  that  country  abounds. 

Nor  is  this  coafting  trade  only  thus  confiderable  in  one  fleet, 
but  is  palling  and  repafling  all  the  year,  efpecially  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  after  the  vintage. 

Befides  this  trade,  which  is  thus  carried  on  by  fea,  the  city  of 
Paris  receives,  by  the  navigation  of  the  canals  of  Orleans,  and 
of  Briarie,  and  by  the  navigation  of  the  Upper  Seine,  a  very 
extraordinary  and  conftant  fupply  of  the  wines  and  brandies 
produced  in  all  the  countries  upon  the  river  Loire,  which  are 
remarkable  for  lighter  bodied  wines,  than  thofe  of  Bour- 
deaux  ;  and  which  are  very  pleafant,  and  in  high  efteem  at 
Paris. 

By  the  fame  river  the  wines  of  Burgundy  are  brought  to 
Paris,  and  all  the  great  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Seine,  bring 
down  the  growth  of  their  feveral  provinces  to  that  great  city, 
and  return  with  what  other  goods  they  may  have  occafion 

for. 

And  as  there  is  a  great  number  of  cities  bordering  on  thofe 
rivers,  and  many  of  them  exceeding  large,  rich,  and  populous  ; 
fo  the  communication  of  trade  by  thefe  conveyances,  and  the 
returns  made  from  Paris  to  thefe  cities,  muft  be  very  confi¬ 
derable.  ‘  ' 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  enumerate  the  cities  and  towns,  which 
fupply  Paris  with  their  manufactures ;  (for  which  fee  the  par¬ 
ticular  provinces,  under  their  refpeCtive  names)  l'uch  as  fine 
linen  from  fome  provinces,  coarfe  from  others ;  bone-lace 
from  one  province,  fine  druggets,  &c.  from  another  :  thefe 
again  circulating  from  Paris  to  the  towns,  cities,  and  provin¬ 
ces,  where,  other  goods  being  made,  the  reft  are  wanting. 
Though  the  commerce  of  the  royal  city  of  Paris  is  mighty 
confiderable,  yet  this  capital  city  being  no  fea-port,  it  is  not 
the  center  of  the  trade  of  the  whole  country,  as  is  the  cafe  of 
London,  Amfterdam,  See.  nor  is  it  poffible  to  be  fo,  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  country  being  fo  exceeding  great. 

Yet  Paris  being  the  moft  populous  city  in  France,  there  being, 
as  computed,  near  a  million  of  people,  and  near  half  as  many 
more  in  the  adjacent  towns,  for  10  or  12  miles  round  it:  this 
great  confluence  of  people  muft  necefiarily  caufe  a  proportion- 
able  accumulation  of  provifions  and  merchandizes,  brought 
as  well  by  the  Seine,  as  by  other  rivers,  from  the  remoteft 
countries  in  France. 

In  confequence  of  fuch  multitudes  of  people,  it  is  fcarce  to  be 
imagined,  what  numbers  of  boats  and  carriages,  men,  horfes, 
and  other  cattle,  are  employed  in  the  fingle  article  of  bring¬ 
ing  wood  for  firing  to  the  city  of  Paris.  This  occafions  a 
vaft  conflux  of  trade,  and  a  prodigious  carriage  by  water  from 
diftant  inland  countries  ;  and  this,  as  well  as  their  coafting 
trade,  is  no  inconfiderable  nurfery  to  ufe  people  to  live  on  the 
water,  and  foon  fit  them  for  failors.  And  as  it  is  by  their 
wines,  brandies,  and  fewel,  fo  it  is  by  the  innumerable  throng 
of  boats  and  barges,  which  come  down  or  up  continually  to 
Paris,  laden  with  corn  for  the  fupply  of  that  great  city. 

And  though  there  is  no  trade  of  malt  in  France,  which  makes 
fo  great  an  article  in  the  corn  trade  in  England,  the  French 
drinking  little  malt  liquor  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  yet,  as 
the  French  ufually  eat  more  than  double,  if  not  treble  the 
quantity  of  bread,  in  their  ordinary  way  of  diet,  than  the 
Englifh  do,  fo  the  quantity  of  wheat  and  barley  *  may  rife 
fomething  in  proportion,  and,  perhaps,  near  equal  to  that  of 
both  wheat  and  malt  in  England,  confidering  the  number  of 
people  in  both  countries. 

*  Wheat  and  barley  are  mentioned  here  promifeuoufly,  the 
French  making  great  part  of  their  bread  with  a  mixture  of 
both,  as  in  fome  parts  of  England  they  alfo  do. 

France  being  exceeding  populous,  as  well  as  a  far  extended 
country,  and  the  people  univerfally  eating  much  bread  with 
all  their  food,  the  quantity  of  corn  produced  in  France,  in  a 
plentiful  year,  muft  be  extremely  great,  and  then  they  fupplv 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Geneva,  and  feveral  other  parts  with 
corn. 

Yet,  if  either  an  extraordinary  hot  or  wet  fummer  happens, 
their  crop  is  injured,  and  a  fcarcity  enfues;  and  they  are  lefs 
ableto  fuppoit  the  want  of  corn  than  other  countries,  and  much 
more  opprefled  on  fuch  occafions  than  the  Englifti  would  be, 
who,  having  fo  plentiful  a  fupply  of  flefh,  roots,  and  malt 
liquor,  are  able  to  live  with  the  leaft  bread  of  any  nation  in 
Europe.  In  thefe  times  of  fcarcity  in  France,  the  greateft 
quantity  of  corn  brought  to  Paris  comes  up  the  Seine,  being 
imported  at  Roan,  and  other  ports  not  far  from  that  river, 
Vol.  I, 


from  England  or  Holland  ;  or  elfe  at  Nantes,  and  brought  up 
the  Loire  by  the  canals  before-mentioned. 

As  France  is  certainly  the  moft  populous  and  largcft  kingdom 
in  Europe,  fo  it’s  inland  traffic  is  proportionate,  and,  in  many 
particulars,  far  beyond  any  country  in  Europe.  The  great 
cities,  which  hold  any  confiderable  inland  correfpondence 
with  Paris,  are  fuch  as  thefe  : 

Chaftillon,?  '  cn  tv 
Troyes  J  manufactures  of  linen. 

Montereau, 

Pont  fur  Seine, 

Corbeil, 

Villeneuf, 

Paris, 

On  the  /  St.  Denis, 

Seine,  St.  Germain, 

Poifly, 

Meulan, 

Mant, 

Pont  de  Larch, 

Rouen,  f 

Caudebec,  r  great  woollen  manufactures  fet  up  here, 
Havre,  3 

~  Langreves, 

Joynville, 

St  Denier, 

Vitrye, 

Chalons  fur  Marne, 

Efpernay, 

Caftillon  fur  Marne, 

Chafteau  Thierry, 

La  Ferte, 

MeauX, 
l^Lagny. 

#*  Attigny, 

(?nf  the  )  Chafteau  Pofcien, 

Allne>  /  Soiftons, 

i-Rheims,  on  a  fmall  river  which  runs  into  the  Aifne, 
'  N.  D.  De  Puy, 

Feures, 

Rouanne, 

Moulins,  1  great  manufactures  here  of  fine  look> 
Nevers,  k  ing-glafs,  tin-ware,  and  earthen- 
La  Charitie,  3  ware  as  fine  as  Delft. 

Sancerre, 

Bour, 

Pouily, 

On  the  Cofne, 

Loire,  Chaftillon  fur  Loire, 
and  near  Sully,  -» 

it,  fo  as  Jargeau,  / 

to  have  a  (  Orleans,  V.  filk  manufactures  here. 

Beaugency,  1 
tion  by  Blois,  J 

the  Tours,  a  fine  manufacture  of  filk  at  this  city. 

Loire,  Saumur, 


On  the 
Marne,  ( 


1 


here  is  a  great  produCt  of 
corn  for  the  city  of  Paris  ; 
alfo  linen  cloth  made 
here  in  great  quantities. 
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Angers, 

Nantes, 

Le  Mans, 

PoiCtiers, 

Bourges, 

Rochelle. 


{ 


the  beft  white  wines  in  France  at  this 
city,  and  the  country  round  it. 

manufacture  of  fine  bone-lace,  alfo  pa¬ 
per  in  great  quantity. 


✓  La  Capelle, 
Guife, 

La  Fere, 
Chauny, 

On  the  Noyon, 

Oyfe,  Campaign, 
Verberie, 
Beaumont, 
L’tfle  Adam, 
'‘‘Pontoyfe, 

Clamacy, 


Auxerre,  ^ 

sny> 


*  /  T 

<  Loigi 
’  j  Sens, 


On  the 
Yonne 

I  Pont  fur  Yonne, 
\Mantereau  faut  Yonne. 
On  the  r  Briarie, 
canals  of  \  Chaftillon  fur  Loing, 
Briarie,  c  Montargis, 
and  of  /  Nemours, 

Orleans.  (.Marette. 


a  great  thorough-fare  city  from  Lan¬ 
guedoc, 


All  thefe  cities,  and  many  mere,  have  an  immediate  com¬ 
munication,  by  water,  with  the  city  of  Paris,  and  many  of 
them  with  the  fea. 
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The  inland  navigation  of  France,  thus  centering  at  Paris, 
for  Co  great  a  part  of  France,  necefiarily  caufes  a  conflux,  as 
well  of  people  as  of  trade,  in  the  capital  city.  Whether  it 
was  fo  contrived  by  the  firfl  founders  of  the  city,  or  not,  we 
can’t  fay  ;  but,  if  not,  the  chance  of  it  is  fomething  extraor¬ 
dinary  ;  no  city  in  the  world  being  fo  happily  fituated  for  the 
univerfal  commerce  of  the  whole,  and  that  in  fo  extended  a 
kingdom.  For,  what  by  fea,  and  what  by  thefe  rivers,  the 
remoteft  part  of  France  has  a  conveyance  for  their  product  to 
the  capital  city,  upon  eafy  terms  :  and  there  is  fcarce  any  fuch 
thing  as  fettled  weekly  or  daily  carriers  for  merchandizes  by 
land,  as  is  the  cafe  in  England  *,  at  a  prodigious  expence. 

*  Query. — Whether  it  would  not  be  more  for  the  benefit  of 
trade,  rather  to  promote  navigable  rivers  throughout  the 
kingdom,  as  much  as  poffible,  for  the  cheap  carriage  of 
merchandizes,  than  to  turn  our  thoughts  wholly,  as  it  were, 
to  turnpike  road  bills,  for  that  purpofe  ? 

Two  ports  in  particular  ferve  for  the  reception  of  all  fuch 
goods,  whether  produced  or  made  in  the  remoteft  parts  of 
France,  as  may  be  brought  to  Paris  by  fea,  viz.  Nantes,  and 
Rouen.  Hither  the  (hips  come  from  Bourdeaux,  Rochelle, 
St  Malo,  and  all  the  ports  and  iflands  of  France,  as  well  in 
the  bay  of  Bifcay,  as  on  the  coaft  of  Bretagne  ;  as  alfo  from 
the  ports  of  France  in  the  Mediterranean  (for  we  are  now 
fpeaking  of  the  home  trade  of  France  only)  and  from  all  the 
navigating  world. 

By  thefe  water  conveyances,  Paris  is  made,  as  it  were,  a  fea- 
port ;  and  there  are  many  merchants,  even  in  Paris,  who 
carry  on  the  foreign,  as  well  as  inland  trade  of  that  kingdom. 
But  there  is  alfo  another  center  of  inland  commerce  in  France, 
which  has  not  an  immediate  communication  with  Paris  by 
water,  except  by  a  very  long  circuit  ;  and  that  is  in  the  S. 
and  S.  E.  parts  of  France  :  and  the  center  of  this  trade  may 
be  placed  at  Lyons,  For, 

Lyons  is  feated,  in  fome  refpefls,  in  regard  to  commerce, 
like  Paris  :  it  is  at  near  the  fame  diftance  from  the  fea,  and 
upon  as  great,  or  rather  greater  river,  though  not  fo  happily 
navigable  as  that  part  next  the  fea,  by  reafon  of  the  violence 
of  the  current,  and  the  weaknefs  of  the  tides.  As  the  navi¬ 
gation,  however,  refpe&s  inland  commerce  chiefly,  it  is  hap¬ 
pily  fupplied  by  the  canal  of  Martiguesj  fo  that  there  is  no 
want  of  larger  (hipping  ;  and,  for  goods  of  foreign  importa¬ 
tion,  they  are  conveyed  by  the  ports  of  Marfeilles  in  Pro¬ 
vence,  and  that  of  Cette  in  Languedoc,  fufficient  for  that  part 
of  the  trade. 

The  confluence  of  the  Soan  aud  the  Rhofne,  which  meet  at 
Lyons,  gives  an  advantage  of  inland  navigation  to  that  city, 
from  a  very  great  extent  of  the  country  round.  The  firfl:  re¬ 
ceiving  the  river  Doux  from  Burgundy,  and  even  from  the 
frontiers  of  Alfatia,  commands  all  the  trade  of  that  part  of 
France,  till  they  come  fo  near  the  Loire  and  the  Seine,  that 
a  fmall  voilure  by  land  makes  a  communication  that  way  ; 
and  the  manufa&ures  of  this  part  of  France  are  conveyed,  by 
either  of  thefe  rivers,  into  the  north  parts  of  France,  and  to 
Paris  itfelf.  Nor  on  the  weft  fide  is  it  above  eight  leagues, 
’till  meeting  with  the  waters  of  the  Lot,  a  navigable  ft  ream 
in  the  Gevandan,  which  runs  into  the  Garonne,  their  goods 
are  likewife  conveyed  to  Bourdeaux  by  water,  and  from 
thence  by  fea,  not  only  to  Paris,  but  to  England,  (when  that 
trade  was  open)  alfo  to  Holland,  and  moft  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

Next  to  the  Soan  and  the  Doux,  which  particularly  maintain 
a  trade  with  that  part  of  Burgundy  called  the  French- Comte, 
the  navigation  of  the  Rhofne  itfelf  (which,  as  is  defcribed’ 
already,  rifes  in  the  mountains  of  St  Goddart,  in  the  fartheft 
port  of  Switzerland,  joining  to  the  Grifons)  brings  to  Lyons 
all  the  commerce  of  the  city  and  lake  of  Geneva,  and  of  all 
the  adjacent  cantons  of  the  Swifs  ;  from  whence  there  is  a 
great  and  conftant  return  of  trade,  efpecially  from  the  city 
of  Geneva;  who  particularly  manage  the  reft  of  the  trade 
fiom  all  the  Swifs  cantons,  and  bring  to  Lyons  abundance  of 
manufa&ures,  as  well  from  Switzerland  as  from  the  Rhine, 
By  the  navigation  of  the  Aar,  and  other  rivers,  by  which  they 
have  a  communication  with  the  upper  Alface,  Suabia,  and 
other  parts  of  Germany. 

Alfo,  by  the  Durance,  a  large  river,  and  though  very  rapid, 
yet  made  ufeful  for  part  of  it’s  channel,  the  trade  is  fupplied’ 
into  Dauphine  and  Provence,  even  to  the  mountains  of  Pig- 
nerol,  and  thence  to  the  Fo,  and  by  that  river  into  Pied¬ 
mont  and  Italy. 

It  may  be  here  obferved,  in  regard  to  Lyons,  that  the  diftances 
from  the  river  Soan  and  Rhofne  to  the  Loire,  the  Seine,  and 
the  Garonne,  by  which  the  communication  is  maintained 
with  Bourdeaux,  Nantes,  Paris,  and  other  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  France,  the  trade  of  that  city  is  not  fo  difficult  aslt 
TW  b®:T  and  fo  again,  Lyons  receiving  the 

from  ft/T'r  5Jk*  and.Italian  ^own  filk,  &c.  is  likewife  eafy 

Rhnfn,  arf%  “  7‘gn°n’  where  ^  ^  embarked  on  the 

Rhofne,  or  from  Marfeilles  to  Martigues. 

ficial  fof  inland  commerce  is  exceeding  bene- 

aulnce  toT’t“d;e"der;  i£  a  ^  of  vel7  great  confc- 
quence  to  the  kingdom  :  for,  as  Paris  is  to  the  north  of 

ranee,  fo  ,s  Lyon,  to  all  the  fotuhern  provinces,  as  Dauphine, 
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Provence,  all  the  Upper  Languedoc,  Burgundy,  or  the  French 
Comte,  Newfchatel,  and  alfo  Geneva,  Savoy,  and  the  Swifs 
cantons  as  above. 

By  the  fame  inland  navigation,  the  city  of  Lyons  drives  a 
very  confiderable  trade  in  the  woollen  manufactures,  made  in 
Languedoc,  about  Nifmes,  Beaucaire,  and  other  places  •  and 
which  are  brought  up  the  Rhofne,  at  th9  proper  feafons,  and 
fold  at  the  fair  at  Lyons.  In  like  manner  the  wines  of  Bur- 
gundy,  and  of  Champaigne  alfo,  are  brought  down  the  Soan 
and  the  Doux  to  Lyons,  and  fent  from  thence  to  all  the  prin¬ 
cipal  cities  of  Languedoc  and  Guienne.  r 

We  (hall  next  confider,  how  the  kingdom  of  France  is  fitu¬ 
ated  for  foreign  trade ;  and  how  extenfively  fire  carries  the 
fame  on  in  Europe,  Afia,  Africa,  and  America. 

Of  the  coaft  of  France  in  the  Mediterranean  fea. 

The  French  coaft  begins  oppofite  to  Perpignan,  which  is  the 
nrit  city  on  that  fide,  under  the  French  government  ;  and  the 

firfl  port  in  France,  on  this  fide,  though  of  no  confequence,  is 
port  Vendre. 

Perpignan,  is  a  frontier  ofRouffillon  by  land,  and  of  impor- 
tance,  in  cafe  of  a  war,  againft  Spain  :  on  which  account  the 
french  have  made  it  very  ftrong. 

The  fea  on  the  coaft  ofRouffillon",' and  onward  to  Montpellier, 
is  called  the  gulph  of  Narbonne.  The  city  of  Narbonne 
is  particularly  famous  for  the  finifhing  that  great  work  of 
a  navigation  between  the  two  fe as,  that  is,  the  joining,  the 
Cantabrian  and  the  Mediterranean  feas  together,  by  a  canal. 
This  great  work  was  fet  on  foot  by  the  late  Lewis  XIV,  a 
prince  born  for  great  undertakings.  This  work  was  15  years 
in  compleating,  viz.  from  1666  to  1681,  and  coft  an  im- 
menfe  fum.  As  they  had  the  purfe  of  a  prince  to  fupply 
them,  who  fpared  no  expence  to  finifh  whatever  he  under¬ 
took,  all  difficulties  were  furmounted  ;  vallies  were  filled  up, 
mountains  and  hills  levelled,  and  the  boats  continue  to  pafs 
and  repafs  with  great  eafe,  for  the  benefit  of  commerce. 
Between  the  river  Aude  and  the  mouth  of  the  Rhofne,  there 
lies,  parallel  with  the  fea,  a  lake  30  miles  long,  and  from  3  to 
5  broad,  extending  from  the  river  Eraut,  and  the  city  of 
Agde  weft,  almoft  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhofne  eaft.  Agde 
is  a  fmall  city  on  the  river  Eraut.  The  port  is  fmall ;  vet 
they  have  fome  fhips,  and  they  export  wine  and  oil  ;  and, 

within  thefe  20  years,  their  trade  has  increafed. 

In  the  middle  of  this  lake,  there  is  an  opening  into  the  fe2, 
which  makes  a  very  good  port,  called  Cette.  Here  fhips 
of  burthen  may  come  in  :  and,  the  royal  canal  being  carried 
on  from  Narbonne  to  Agde,  the  merchandize,  which  is 
brought  from  Italy  to  be  fent  by  the  canal  to  Bourdeaux,  is 
generally  landed  at  Cette  ;  and  thence  carried,  by  the  faid 
la.ee,  to  Agde,  and  put  on  board  the  barges  for  the  canal. 
Between  Cette  and  Marfeilles,  the  great  river  Rhofne  empties 
itfelf  into  the  fea  ;  of  which  we  fhall  give  a  defeription,  after 
having  vifited  the  port  and  city  of  Marseilles  :  which  is 
the  next  port  of  confequence  to  Narbonne,  eaft,  about  50 
leagues  diftance.  The  fame  of  this  city  for  commerce  is  well 
known  all  over  the  world.  It  is,  indeed,  the  only  trading 
city  of  note  in  the  South  of  France  :  the  harbour  is  fpacious 
and  good,  and  receives  the  largeft  fhips,  though  fometimes  the 
biggeft  are  obliged  to  lighten  their  loading  a  little  before  they 
come  in.  It  is  a  fine,  large,  populous,  and  rich  city,  and  is 
rendered  fo  particularly  by  its  commerce  ;  the  whole  Italian 
and  Turky  trade  of  France  being  carried  on  here. 

Lewis  XIV,  as  he  well  knew  the  importance  of  this  city, 
fo  he  took  it  into  his  particular  favour,  and  gave  fuch  di- 
refiions  for  beautifying  it,  and  for  encouraging  men  of  trade 
and  bufinefs  to  refort  thither,  that  Marfeilles  became  quite  a 
new  city  to  what  it  had  been.  The  key  is  faid  to  be  one  of 
the  fineft  in  the  world,  except  that  of  Seville  in  Spain.  The 
fortifications  are  fo  prodigioufly  ftrong,  that  no  others  fcarce 
equal  them  :  by  fea  nothing  can  hurt  the  city,  and  by  land  it 
would  require  100,000  men  to  attack  it  in  form.  But,  after 
it  was  vifited  with  a  plague,  1723,  this  city  fuffered  a  great 
eclipfe,  and  it’s  commerce  decayed,  for  near  a  twelvemonth, 
unfpeakably,  not  a  fhip  being  fuffered  to  pafs  or  repafs,  nor 
would  any  nation  admit  them  to  come  into  their  ports ;  fo 
that  the  poor  were  left  to  ftarve,  and  the  Tailors  perifhed  mi- 
ferably  at  fea  :  but  it  has  furprizingly  recovered  itfelf,  and 
daily  advances  in  commerce. 

The  French  trade  to  Turky  and  /Egypt,  as  alfo  to  the  coaft 

at  ^r‘ca’  and  to  aE  the  iflands  of  the  arches,  centers  at 
Marfeilles.  They  have  alfo  a  confiderable  trade  to  Venice, 
to  Genoa,  to  Leghorn,  to  Naples,  and  Sicily  ;  and  they  have 
confuls  at  almoft  all  the  iflands  and  ports  in  the  Mediterra* 
nean  [See  the  article  Consuls]  Marfeilles  being  the  only 
city  of  France  for  trading  in  thofe  feas,  but  above  all  for  the 
Turky  trade  in  general,  wherein  they,  at  prefent,  exceed  all 
other  nations,  and  have  furprizingly  fupplanted  the  Englifh 
therein. 

Toulon,  a  port  town  of  Provence,  fituated  on  a  bay  of  the 
Mediterranean  fea,  25  miles  S.  E.  of  Marfeilles.  It  has  the 
moft  fecure  and  capacious  harbour  of  any  port  in  France; 
here  the  largeft  fhips  of  the  royal  navy  of  France  a  e  built, 
and  ftationed,  and  here  vaft  magazines  of  all  manner  of  naval 
ftores  and  timber  for  fhipping  are  repofited.  Here  likewife 
are  the  fineft  docks  and  yards,  for  the  fitting  out  and  fur- 
2  nifhing 
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tiifhing  (hips  of  war,  in  the  whole  world  perhaps.  In  Toulon 
there  are  academies  for  the  marine  guards,  where  they  are 
taught  navigation  ;  and  there  is  a  royal  foundery  for  cannon 
and  mortars,  w’ith  all  manner  of  utenfils  for  cannoneers  and 
hombardeers.  They  had  in  the  harbour  of  Toulon,  when  the 
confederates  laid  fiege  to  it,  in  I 707,  1 6  fi  ft  rate  men  of  war, 
8  fecond  rates.  24  third  rates,  and  6  fourth  rates  ;  all  which 
the  Englifh  had  very  probably  taken,  if  the  Germans  had  not 
detached  1500  men  to  Naples,  which  were  intended  to  con- 
ftitute  part  of  the  army  to  form  that  fiege. 

From  hence  to  the  coaft  of  Nice,  and  the  frontiers  of  the 
dominions  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  France  affords  nothing 
confiderable. 

The  ides  of  Hieres  lie  off  of  the  coaft,  under  the  weft  part 
of  which  there  is  a  good  road  for  the  largeft  (hips  ;  and  where 
the  Englifh  fleet  lay  many  months,  anno  1744,  and  blocked 
up  the  French  and  Spanifh  Fleets  in  the  harbour  of  Toulon  ; 
and,  on  their  quitting  that  harbour,  the  combined  fleets  were 
engaged  by  admiral  Matthews,  before  whom  they  fled  to  the 
coaft  of  Spain,  and  would  have  been  deftroyed,  if  he  had  not 
been  deferted  by  one  of  the  Englifh  admirals,  and  feveral  of 
his  captains:  but,  on  the  fhore,  no  towns  of  note,  or  ports  of 
trade,  are  found,  'dll  we  come  to  the  Antibes,  on  the  eaft 
fide  of  which  lies  the  city  of  Antibes,  the  laft  in  France  : 
It  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  fmall  gulph,  but  the  harbour  is  not 
very  good,  nor  is  the  trade  confiderable. 

The  river  Rhosne  here  (eems  to  require  our  notice.  It  has 
it’s  fountain  in  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  and  in  the  very 
center  of  the  Alps,  in  the  higheft  parts,  in  the  canton  of 
Ufi,  and  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  great  mountain  of  St  God- 
dart,  the  largeft  in  all  the  country,  being  a  ftage  of  moun¬ 
tains. 

The  Rhofne  begins  to  be  navigable,  for  fmall  veffels  and  bar¬ 
ges,  a  little  below  Sion,  and,  20  miles  farther,  enters  the 
great  lake  near  Chillon  :  It  is  the  greateft  inland  fea,  or  lake, 
in  this  part  of  Europe, 

Gen  eva  is  the  firft  city  of  note  upon  it.  There  is  a  great 
inland  commerce  here  ;  for  as  it  lies  in  the  middle,  between 
the  cantons  and  the  country  of  Piedmont,  it  is  the  center  of 
trade  between  all  thofe  countries  and  France. 

There  is  110  confiderable  town  on  the  Rhofne,  from  Geneva 
to  Lyons.  There  are  fome  forts  on  the  frontiers,  as  at  Pont 
Greflin,  and  fort  St  Katherine.  But  as  we  are  only  defcribing 
the  couife,  commerce,  and  navigation  of  rivers,  the  other  is 
not  our  bufinefs.  Many  rivers  fall  into  the  Rhofne  in  this 
fpace  ;  but  the  only  navigable  ftreatn  is  the  Dain,  which 
rifes  in  the  Upper  Burgogne,  or  French  Comte,  and  brings 
fome  commerce  with  it,  being  able  to  carry  boats  up  to  Pont 
Dain,  in  the  county  of  Breffe,  and  falls  into  the  Rhofne  at 
Gourdan. 

Lyons,  (lands  at  the  confluence  of  the  Soane  and  the  Rhofne, 
in  the  point  of  land  between  them  :  and  therefore,  to  bring 
the  Rhofne  into  it’s  perfeCt  ftate,  we  muft  conlider  the  Soan 
alfo,  which  is  a  very  large  river,  and  of  a  long  courfe :  it 
tifes  on  the  frontiers  of  Champaigne  and  Burgundy  ;  and, 
as  the  Rhofne  rifes  in  mount  Goddart,  among  thefources  of 
fo  many  other  rivers,  fo  the  Soan  rifes  in  the  fame  country, 
and  at  a  very  little  diftance  from,  though  not  juft  in  the  fame 
country,  and  at  a  very  little  diftance  from,  though  not  juft  on 
the  fame  hills  with  the  Seine,  the  Marne,  the  Meufe,  and  the 
Mofelle ;  and  when  joined  with  the  Rhofne,  runs  not  a  great 
way  from  the  Loire  alfo. 

The  Soan,  in  it’s  courfe,  paffes  through  fome  of  the  moft  con¬ 
fiderable  cities  of  the  eaft  parts  of  France,  as  particularly, 
Pont  fur  Soan,  Gray,.  Auffone,  St  Jean  de  Loifne,  where  it 
,  receives  the  Ouche  from  Dijon  in  Burgundy  ;  Verdun,  where 
it  takes  in  the  Doux  from  Dole  andTenen^on  ;  Challons, 
Mefcon,  Balle  Ville,  Ville  F  ranche,  Lyons. 

At  Lyons,  there  are  three  large  done  bridges  over  the  Soan, 
and  one  (lately  bridge  over  the  Rhofne,  after  the  other  is 
joined.  This  city  is  efteemed  the  fecond  in  France.  It  has 
innumerable  advantages,  by  its  fituation,  for  people  and 
commerce. 

1.  As  it  is  on  the  great  pafs,  or  high  Road  from  France  into 
Switzerland,  into  Lombardy,  and  into  Italy.  2.  As,  by  fo 
many  navigable  rivers,  it  brings,  as  to  a  center,  all  the  com¬ 
merce  of  Burgundy,  French  Comte,  Geneva,  and  the  Swifs 
cantons.  3.  As,  by  the  River  Rhofne,  it  maintains  a  com¬ 
munication  with  the  fea,  by  which  it  receives  it’s  fupply  of 
(ilk,  and  exports  again  it’s  proper  manufactures  to  all  parts  of 
the  world.  4.  As  it  has  a  very  populous  country  round  it, 
and  at  leaft  200,000  people  in  it.  5.  As,  by  this  means,  it 
carries  on  the  greateft,  and  once  the  moft  flourilhing  manu¬ 
facture  in  France  ;  and  is  the  center  of  the  like  manufacture, 
in  all  the  adjacent  country,  viz.  Dauphine,  Languedoc,  Ro- 
vergne,  Breffe,  Lyonnois,  and  Savoy. 

In  the  city  of  Lyons,  there  are  fome  things  peculiar  to  it’s 
commerce,  and  by  which  it  is  not  a  little  aided,  and  which 
no  other  city  in  France  poffeffes  equal  to  this.  As,  I.  A  bank. 

2.  A  courfe  of  exchange.  3.  A  court-merchant. 

Queen  Anne’s  wars  being  extremely  injurious  to  the  com¬ 
merce  of  France,  it  muft  neceffarily  affect  the  public  credit 
of  that  nation,  in  the  like  degree  ;  for  public  credit  and  com¬ 
merce  will  not  naturally  profper  under  tyrannical  and  arbi¬ 


trary  government,  efpecially  when  the  tyrant  is  at  war  with 
his  neighbours  :  at  fuch  times  every  one,  but  efpecially  fo¬ 
reigners,  will  draw  all  their  property  out  of  banks. 

The  courfe  of  exchange,  eftablifhed  here,  is  as  univerfa!  as 
that  of  Amfterdam,  and  affords  extraordinary  eafe  and  con¬ 
venience,  with  regard  to  the  negociation  of  money,  by  bills* 
throughout  Europe  ;  which  is  of  the  laft  confequence  to  the 
general  commerce  of  this  nation. 

With  regard  to  the  Court  Merchant,  it  ftill  remains, 
and  is  an  eftablifhment  extremely  wanted  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  world,  to  decide,  amicably  and  fummarily,  all  contro- 
verfies  among  traders,  in  refpeCl  to  their  traffic  ;  which,  with¬ 
out  great  injury  to  thofe  concerned,  admit  neither  of  delay 
or  expence  of  tedious  law-fuits,  and  the  formalities  of  the 
ordinary  courts  of  juftice  :  this  court  is  very  pertinently  chri- 
(lened  The  Tribunal  of  Commerce.  See  theVrticle 
Merchant,  i.  e.  [Court-Merchant.] 

From  Lyons,  the  Rhofne  paffes  to  Vienne,  the  capital  of 
Provence,  pa  t  of  Dauphine.  It  (lands  at  the  influx  of  the 
fmall  river  Gere.  Here  are  fome  manufactures  of  paper, 
iron,  and  fteel. 

Valence,  is  the  next  city  on  the  Rhofne,  which  has  no  trade 
of  fignifkancy.  From  hence  the  Rhofne  paffes  clofe  by  the 
territory,  and  in  view  of  the  city  of  Orange,  formetlv  the 
patrimony  of  the  houfe  of  Naffau,  but  unjuftly  and  violently 
taken  away  by  the  French,  under  Lewis  XiV. — From  hence 
the  Rhofne  paffes  on  to  Avignon,  which  is  a  very  popu¬ 
lous  city,  and  enjoys  a  confiderable  trade,  by  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  filk,  wherein  the  people  are  very  profitably  em¬ 
ployed. 

A  little  below  this  city,  the  Rhofne  is  augmented  by  the  river 
Durance  ,  which  brings  with  it  all  the  waters  of  Dauphine, 
and  the  north  part  of  Provence. — The  Durance  running  weft, 
as  the  Po  does  eaft,  and  taking  in  another,  called  Du  ance 
alfo,  they  meet  at  Guilleftre,  and  go  together  to  Embrun, 
which  is  not  a  town  of  trade,  but  a  mee  frontier. 

In  palling  towards  the  Rhofne,  the  Durance  almoft  fees  Aix, 
the  capital  of  Provence,  which,  as  it  has  no  great  commerce, 

I  pafs  on  to  the  Rhofne,  that  haftens  to  the  fea,  palling  by 
between  two  oppofite  fmall  cities,  called  Terrefcon  and  Beau- 
caire  ;  the  firft  on  the  Languedoc  fide  of  the  river,  and  the 
other  on  the  fide  of  Provence. 

At  Beaucaire,  on  the  Languedoc  fide,  there  is  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  fair  or  mart  held  every  year,  about  Michaelmas,  which 
lads  eight  days,  being  the  greateft  in  all  the  fouth  parts  of 
France,  and  particul ai ly  for  the  vaft  quantity  of  filk  fold  here, 
as  well  raw,  which  is  the  produCl  of  the  country,  within  thefe 
30  years,  as  alfo  for  thrown  filk  from  Italy  ;  and  likewife  for 
great  quantities  of  woollen  manufactures,  made  in  the  adja¬ 
cent  countries,  and  fome  foreign  brought  hither  to  be  fold. 

Of  the  coaft  of  France,  from  Dunkirk  to  St  Malo’s,  and 
from  thence  to  St  Sebaftian. 

Dunkirk,  was  once  the- moft  formidable  place  for  ftrength, 
and  terrible  to  all  Europe  ;  but  it’s  fortifications  were  de¬ 
ftroyed  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  Nothing  fupports  this 
town  at  prefent,  but  it’s  being  a  free  port,  and  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  city  of  Lifle  ;  which  laft  being  a  rich  and 
great  city,  and,  for  it’s  wealth  and  number  of  people,  called 
Little  Paris,  has  no  other  port  but  that  of  Dunkirk  to  carry 
on  their  trade  at.  [See  the  articles  Austrian  Nether¬ 
lands  and  Flanders.] 

As  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  made  between  England  and  France, 
obliged  the  latter  to  ruin  this  famous  port,  fo  the  vigorous 
adhering  to  the  conditions  of  the  faid  treaty  obliged  the 
French  to  difeontinue  their  attempt,  and  even  confiderable 
progrefs,  in  forming  a  new  port  at  Mardyke,  between  Dun¬ 
kirk  and  Calais  ;  and  which,  having  a  communication  with 
Dunkirk,  might  have  made  them  fome  amends  for  the  lofs  of 
the  old  pier-heads,  which  were  deftroyed  ;  and  Mardyke  re¬ 
mains  only  a  fmall  creek,  with  a  large  fluice  to  carry  off  the 
waters  of  the  flat  country  behind,  being  part  of  the  province 
of  Artois  and  thediftriCt  of  St  Omer’s,  and  is  not  navigable 
for  veffels  of  burthen. 

Calais  is  the  eaftermoft  town  of  the  antient  kingdom  of 
France.  This  was  once  a  very  confiderable  place,  being  long 
contended  for  between  the  two  crowns  of  England  and 
France;  but  the  port,  not  being  capable  of  receiving  (hips  of 
burthen,  has  very  little  trade,  unlefs  in  the  fmuggling  way  by 
fmall  craft. 

Boulogne  is  a  large  town,  and  (lands  on  the  fea-(hore  ;  but 
as  the  river  is  fmall,  it  is  no  port  of  any  confequence.  It  lies 
in  a  large  bay  bearing  it’s  own  name.  The  channel  is  here 
30  miles  over,  reckoning  from  about  Romney  iri  Kent  to  the 
bottom  of  the  bay  of  Boulogne. 

There  are  fome  merchants  here,  and  it  is  particularly  emi¬ 
nent  for  the  manufacturing  trade,  but  highly  injurious  to 
Great-Britain  for  one  article  of  it,  the  bringing  of  Englifh 
wool  over  from  Romney-marfh  in  Kent  ;  a  trade,  which  the 
French  find  fo  much  their  account  in,  that  they  have  long 
experienced  it  to  be  their  intercll  to  give  great  encouragement 
to  the  Englifh  fmugglers  ;  and  all  the  vigilance  of  the  go¬ 
vernment,  which  has  been  remarkably  fevere  upsn  this  occa- 
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fion  during  the  prefent  adminiftration,  has  not  been  able  to 
put  a  flop  to  it,  though  it  is  certainly  very  greatly  checked 
within  thefe  few  years. 

As  Romney-marfh  is  the  place  where  it  is  ordinarily  {hipped 
off,  fo  this  town  of  Boulogne,  and  the  coaft  all  along  the 
bay,  from  Boulogne  to  the  mouth  of  the  Soam,  is  the  ufual 
place  where  it  is  brought  on  fhore. 

The  river  Soam  is  the  principal  riven  of  the  province  of  Pi¬ 
cardy  ;  and  running  through  feveral  confiderable  cities  and 
towns  on  the  frontiers  of  this  province,"  fuch  as  Amiens, 
Monffrevil,  and  Abbeville,  empties  itfelf  in  the  Britifh 
channel  at  St  Vallery. 

The  fmuggling  wool  trade  from  England  hither,  being  car¬ 
ried  on  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scam,  and  from  thence  to  Dieppe, 
has  occafioned  feveral  confiderable  manufactories  of  Wool 
to  be  ereXed  in  Picardy  and  Normandy,  particularly  at  Ami¬ 
ens  in  the  former,  and  at  Rouen  for  the  latter,  in  imitation  of 
the  Englifh  manufactures  :  nor  have  they  the  advantage  of  the 
Englifh  wool  only,  but  it  is  obfervable  that  they  have  con- 
ftantly  many  Englifh  workmen  among  them  ;  efpecially  fuch 
as  we  call  in  England  mafler-manufaCturers  ;  and  thefe  be¬ 
ing  brought  over  from  England  by  the  influence  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  rewards  and  encouragements,  and  having  the  Englifh 
wool  to  work  on,  have  brought  the  French  to  a  proficiency  in 
the  woollen  manufactory,  that  may  in  time  prove  the  ruin  of 
the  like  trade  of  this  kingdom. 

Dieppe,  is  a  fine  town,  ’tis  the  beft  for  trade  next  to  Dunkirk 
on  this  part  of  the  French  coaft:  they  have  in  particular  a 
confiderable  trade  to  Newfoundland,  and  to  the  French  fettle- 
ments  in  North  America.  Their  {hips  often  unlade  at  Havre 
in  the  Seine,  for  the  convenience  of  fending  their  cargoes  up 
the  river  to  Rouen  and  Paris.  However,  when  they  are  un¬ 
laden,  they  come  with  more  eafe  into  the  haven  of  Dieppe  to 
lay  up,  where  they  have  water  enough  when  they  are  in,  and 
are  laid  fafe.  The  feamen  of  Dieppe  are  accounted  the  beft 
bailors  in  France. 

It  is  17  leagues  from  Dieppe  to  the  mouth  of  the  head  of  the 
river  Seine,  which  is  a  noble  river,  and  of  the  longeft  courfe 
of  any  in  France,  except  the  Loire,  and  is  navigable  farther, 
pafling  through  many,  and  the  richeft  provinces  in  France: 
it  rifes  in  the  remoteft  part  of  Burgogne  or  Burgundy,  and 
receives  feveral  very  large  and  navigable  rivers  into  it,  as  the 
Main,  the  Oyfe,  the  Eure,  the  Yonne,  the  Aubo,  the 
Loyng,  and  divers  others. 

This  river  rifes  in  the  mountains  of  Burgogne,  near  the  city 
of  Chanceaux  ;  the  river  Tille  rifing  at  South  Seine,  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  fame  ridge  of  hills,  and  running  fouth  into 
the  Soam,  and  thence  into  the  Rhofne.  So  that  the  rivers 
on  one  fide  this  ridge  of  mountains  run  into  the  narrow  feas, 
or  Englifh  channel,  and  thofe  on  the  other  fide  into  the  Me¬ 
diterranean.  Hence  the  Seine,  taking  its  courfe  north,  paffes 
through  Cbafiillon  fur  Seine,  called  io  to  diftinguifh  it  from 
two  other  cities  of  the  fame  name ;  one  fur  Main,  and  one 
fur  Loyng.  From  thence  to  Bar  fur  Seine,  as  alfo  diftiriguifh- 
ed  fiom  Bar  fur  Aube,  a  large  town  upon  the  Aube,  about  12 
miles  eaft  from  it,  and  thence  to  Troyes , 

Troyes,  is  a  large  and  populous  city.  All  this  part  of  the 
country  is  remarkable  for  the  beft  wines  in  France,  namely, 
Champaigne  and  Burgundy.  But  the  city  of  Troyes  is  par- 

r  ticularly  inriched  by  the  Linen  Manufacture. 

I  he  Seine  is  navigable  here  for  barges  of  a  middling  fize. 
About  20  miles  north  from  Troyes,  the  Seine  receives  the 
river  Aube  ;  after  which  it’s  courfe  turns  to  the  weft  and 
north-weft.— Hence  the  Seine,  continuing  it’s  courfe  weft, 
paffes  to  Montereau  faut  Yonne.— This  country  is  very  po¬ 
pulous,  and  they  are  employed  in  making  of  fine  Linen, 
Lace,  and  divers  other  manufaXures. 

From  hence  it  runs  to  Morett,  where  it  receives  the  Loyng 
from  the  fouth-weft,  which  brings  in  the  navigation  of  the 
canal  de  Briare,  and  the  canal  of  Orleans,  and  joins  the  wa¬ 
ter  of  the  Loire  with  thofe  of  the  Seine.— Hence  the  Seine 
runs  to  Melua,  pafling  by  the  foreft  of  Fontainbleau.— Here 
is  a  large  trade  by  water  to  Paris  for  provifions  and  all  forts  of 
other  merchandize,  which  the  merchants  bring  from  Nantes 
and  import  thefe  by  the  fea  commerce.— Whence  the  Seine 
goes  to  Corbeil,  a  fmall  city,  yet  the  Seine  makes  it  a  place  of 
tome  trade;  and  being  fo  near  to  Paris,  it  fupplies  it  with 
Fre-wood,  corn,  and  poultry  in  abundance. 

Here  the  S'eine,  enriched  with  thefe  additions  of  water,  paffes 
through  Paris  itfelf,  the  glory  of  France,  and  capital  of  the 
wboie  kingdom  ;  the  greateft  city  in  Europe,  London  and 
v-'Onftan ttnople Farce  excepted.— From  Paris  the  Seine  makes 
nve  iuch  long  windings  fo  near  to  each  other,  that  no  river 
in  the  world  can  {new  the  like.— In  the  laft  of  thefe  wind- 

n°r  ‘ne  ta^es  ‘n  the  united  ftreams  of  Aifne  and  the 

^  e ‘  *  ie  latter  of  which  is  likewife  a  river  of  a  lon°- 

courto  and  which  brings  with  it  all  the  rivers  of  the  north 

IWnr"  bCtWeen  the  Maes  and  the  Seine,  and  is  at 
p  V/fe  near  as  Sreat  a  river  as  the  Seine. 
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cent'  Mel,a/V  tbl.ee  royal  palaces,  and  very  magnifi- 
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principal  of  them  all,  and  is  the  fea  port  of  Paris. 
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The  navigation  of  the  Seine  is  joined  with  that  of  the  Loire 
by  two  lajge  canals  made  by  art  at  a  great  expence,  the  one 
called  the  canal  of  Orleans,  the  other  that  of  Briare  ;  by 
which  a  communication  is  made  with  all  the  chief  cities  upon 
the  Loire,  and  with  the  metropolis,  Paris,  to  the  great  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  commerce  of  Paris  in  particular,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  whole  country  in  general.  By  this  navigation  the  wines 
of  Bretagne  and  Burgundy,  the  brandies  of  Anjou  and 
PoiXou,  the  imports  of  Nantes  and  Rochelle,  with  all  the 
manufactures  of  Saumur,  Angers,  Tours,  Blois,  O  leans,  and 
other  great  towns  and  provinces  on  that  fide  the  country,  are 
conveyed  to  Paris  by  water-carriages  at  an  easy  Expence. 
Befides  the  city  of  Paris,  to  whii  h  the  navigation  is  eafy,  by 
reafon  of  the  tide  running  fo  great  a  part  of  the  way,  the  fa- 
mous  city  of  Rouen  lies  on  the  northern  bank  of  this  river. 

Rouen,  being  the  fea-port  to  Paris,  becomes'  of  courfe* a 
great,  rich,  and  flourifhing  city.  The  trade  of  Rouen  is 
extraordinary,  as  it  lies  midway  between  Paris  and  the  fea. 
It  s  trade  confifts  of  divers  branches,  in  refpeX  both  to  it’s 
foreign  as  well  as  home  parts,  efpecially  in  the  linen  and 
woollen  manufactures,  and  in  the  latter  more  eminently  ; 
which  are  here  carried  on  with  great  induftry  and  fpirit,  in 
imitation  of  the  English,  and  by  the  means  of  English 
Wool,  which  they  obtain  too  eafily  from  Dieppe  and  Havre, 
by  the  way  of  Romney-marlh,  as  before  obferved. 

Rouen  has  aifo  a  great  trade  with  Ireland,  particularly  for  lea¬ 
ther,  butter,  tallow,  and  other  produXs  of  that  country  :  they 
carry  on  befides  a  great  coafting  trade  with  Rochelle,  Bour- 
deaux,  and  Nantes,  for  the  wines  and  brandies  of  that  pare 
of  France,  wherewith  they  fuppfy  the  city  of  Paris,  as  alfo 
with  olives,  oil,  prunes,  raifins,  oranges,  and  lemons,  which 
they  bring  from  the  fouth  parts  of  France,  and  they  from 
Languedoc  and  from  Spain. — Thus  circumftanced,  this  city 
is  become  very  opulent  by  it’s  traffic  only. 

Havre  de  Grace,  ftands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine ;  it  is 
faid  to  be  the  port  of  the  city  of  Rouen,  as  Rouen  is  to  the  city 
of  Paris,  the  merchants  here  laying  up  their  {hips,  which  are 
too  large  to  go  up  fo  far  in  the  river.  There  are  a  number  of 
confiderable  merchants  here,  and  efpecially  for  the  Newfound¬ 
land  trade  ;  and  there  is  a  conftant  communication  ahd  con¬ 
nexion  of  commercial  interefts  between  Rouen  and  Paris. 
Havre  has  alfo  the  moft  confiderable  fhare  in  the  Fishing 
Trade,  of  any  port  in  France;  principally  to  the  North 
Seas,  and  for  the  Herring  F  ishery,  not  only  in  the  chan¬ 
nel,  but  on  the  back  of  the  fands  off  Yarmouth  ;  and  fince 
the  French  king  laid  high  duties  on  the  Yarmouth  fi{h,  they 
have  wonderfully  improved  in  curing  them,  in  the  Yarmouth 
way,  to  our  no  little  detriment. 

Caen,  is  the  firft  port  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Seine  weft :  it 
is  a  fmall  port,  but  a  pretty  large  city,  and,  having  a  com¬ 
munication  with  the  Englifh  channel,  does  not  want  com¬ 
merce,  though  not  to  the  advantage  of  England. — The  na¬ 
vigation  of  this  coaft,  ’till  you  come  to  the  ifland  of  Alder¬ 
ney,  is  fafe  and  eafy,  afterwards  there  is  need  of  good  pilots. 
Alderney  and  Sark,  Guernfey  and  Jerfey,  being  part  of  the 
dominions  of  Great-Britain,  we  {hall  not  take  notice  of  their 
trade  under  this  article. 

StMalo,  is  a  city  of  commerce,  and  inferior  to  none  that 
France  has  in  the  ocean.  The  road  for  {hipping,  and  the 
harbour,  is  fafe  and  convenient,  which,  with  the  commodious 
fituation,  open  to  the  Britifh  chmnel,  make  it  a  place  of  the 
beft  trade  to  France  on  this  whole  coaft. 

I  he  merchants  here,  were,  particularly  in  the  wars  of  queen 
Anne,  fome  of  the  richeft  in  all  France,  they  being  deeply 
embarked  in  the  South  Sea  trade  at  that  time. — They  had 
then  fome  {hips  that  returned  with  fuch  prodigious  cargoes  of 
bullion,  that  the  like  has  not  been  known  belonging  to  pri¬ 
vate  merchants. — At  this  point  of  time,  it  has  been  faid,  that 
{ome  merchants  there,  were  not  worth  lefts  than  a  million 
fterling.  They  mad^  abundance  of  prizes  in  the  laft  war* 
with  England,  which  drew  on  our  iefentment  to  little  pur- 
pofe ;  and  this  place  will  always  prove  a  great  grievance  to 
us,  on  thefe  unhappy  occafions.- — It  is  at  prefent  a  flourilhing 
placeof  trade,  efpecially  for  the  Newfoundland  Fish¬ 
ery  to  Martinico,  toQuEBECK,  and,  indeed,  to  moft 
of  the  F rench  colonies  in  America. 

St  Malo  is  fituated  at  the  bottom  of  a  large  bay,  extending 
from  Gape  La  Hogue  to  the  Seven  Ifles,  after  which  the  land 
falls  away  to  Cape  Ufhant. — Between  thefe  lies  the  town  of 
Morlaix,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame  name. — It  is 
a  aige  beautiful  town,  full  cf  people  and  trade:  the  port  is 
good,  the  channel  deep,  and  ftups  of  above  100  tons  come 
up  to  the  key.  There  are  abundance  of  mercantile  people 
here,  who  are  the  grand  fpring  of  trade.  There  are  feveral 
confiderable  manufaXures  here,  which  enrich  the  place,  efpe¬ 
cially  thofe  of  linen  and  paper. — Of  the  firft  dowlas  and 
buckrum  are  made  in  great  quantities,  as  alfo  canvas  and 
fail  cloth,  and  they  are  largely  exported.  The  beft  printing 
paper  in  France  is  faid  to  be  made  here,  efpecially  the  demy 
and  crown  ;  as  alfo  writing  poll- paper,  fine  as  the  Genoa, 
yet  not  fo  thin,  and  finer  than  the  Dutch,  though  not  fo 
thick.  I  his  is  no  contemptible  article  in  the  French  10m- 
merce  to  other  nations.  In  line,  the  increafe  of  commerce 
here  has  greatly  increafed  the  wealth,  the  fpJendor,  and  hap- 
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pinefs  of  the  place,  which  are  ever  the  invariable  effefts  of  it. 
Nothing  remarkable  to  our  purpofe  appears  on  this  coaft, 
from  Norlaix  till  we  come  to  Breft,  except  St  Paul  de  Leon, 
a  fmall  city  on  the  coaft,  between  Treguier  and  Breft  ;  it  has 
a  good  port,  and  fome  home  trade. 

Brest,  is  a  place  of  confequence  upon  this  coaft,  being  the 
largeft  and  mod  capacious  road  and  harbour  that  France  is 
poffeffed  of  on  the  ocean. — When  fhips  are  here,  it  is  the 
beft  defended,  and  fafeft  harbour  in  France.  Here  the  French 
fleets  are  oftentimes  laid  up,,  though  the  greateft  of  their  men 
of  war  generally  go  to  Toulon. — Here  are  warehoufes  and 
magazines  to  lay  up  naval  ftores  for  ioo  fail  of  fhips  of  war 
of  the  line,  and  fome  of  80  and  go  guns  have  been  built 
here.  France,  in  the  year  1690,  had  here  a  royal  navy, 
equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  all  the  naval  power  of  England 
and  Holland  united,  and  which  offered  battle  to  them  all, 
but  they  declined  it :  and  may  not  France  fee  thofe  days 
again  ? — The  inlet  of  the  fea,  which  forms  the  harbour  of 
Breft,  is  very  large,  the  waters  every  way  deep,  and  the  an¬ 
chorage  good  ;  fo  that  nature  feems  to  have  provided  them 
againft  the  time  when  the  like  powerful  fleets  may  occupy 
them. 

The  next  place  of  confequence  on  this  coaft  is  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Loire,  the  greateft  in  France  for  the  length  of  it’s 
courfe,  the  number  of  great  cities  it  vifits  by  the  way,  and 
for  the  extent  of  it’s  commerce  and  navigation,  as  we  have 
before  briefly  {hewn.  The  Loire  is  navigable  from  the  Lvon- 
nois,  and  that  fide  of  Burgundy,  to  Nevers,  and  down  to 
Briare,  by  large  flat-bottom  barges — By  this  canal  the  glafi- 
wire,  tin-ware,  and  fine  earthen-ware,  for  which  manuffelures 
the  city  of  Nevers,  and  all  the  country  about  it,  are  fo  famous, 
are  carried  down  to  Paris,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
country. — By  this  canal  the  merchandizes  of  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  imported  at  Nantes  are  alfo  carried  to  Paris  by  water,  to 
the  great  encouragement  of  the  foreign  trade,  and  inrichingof 
the  merchants  at  Nantes. — Alfo  the  wines  and  brandies  of 
the  country  below  Orleans,  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  are 
carried  to  Paris  the  fame  way  ;  and,  indeed,  the  principal 
fupply  of  that  great  city,  as  to  wines  and  provifions,  comes 
from  thofe  rich  and  fertile  provinces  on  the  banks  of  the 
Loire. 

Towns  of  note  on  or  near  the  Loire,  below  the  canal  of  Or¬ 
leans,  and  before  it  comes  to  Nantes,  are  Orleans,  Blois, 
Amboife,  Fours,  Saumur,  and  Angers,  all  of  them  large 
cities:  no  country,  except  the  Netherlands,  can  (hew  feven 

-  fuch  cities,  on  the  bank  of  one  river,  under  one  fovereign, 
and  in  fo  fmall  a  compafs  of  territory. — All  this  country  pro¬ 
duces  what  we  call  French  white-wines,  and  the  beft  of  the 
kind ;  and,  indeed,  the  beft  wines  of  all  the  weft  parts  of 
France  are  in  the  country  about  Angers. 

Rochelle  b  the  next  city  of  confequence  in  France,  upon  the 
coaft  of  the  ocean,  a  confiderable  port  of  trade,  though  un¬ 
fortified,  for  reafons  too  well  known.— “This  city  was  once 
the  ftrongeft  in  the  whole  kingdom,  and  on  account  of  it’s 
opulence  and  fplendor,  for  years  the  bulwark  of  the  Hague- 
nots.  It  fupported  their  intereft  in  the  civil  wars  in  France, 
during  five  kings  reigns,  and  at  length  defended  itfelf  with 
alrnoft  incredible  bravery  and  refolution,  againft  the  whole 
power  of  France,  the  French  king,  Lewis  XIII.  befieging 
them  in  perfon  :  nor  had  they  been  reduced  at  laft,  if  we 
may  credit  hiftory,  had  not  the  Dutch,  though  Proteftants, 
and  fome  Englifh  {hips  too,  to  the  ignominy  of  our  own 
country,  been  hired'by  the  French  to  mafter  the  Rochellers 
fleet,  and  deprived  them  of  afliftance  by  fea  ;  whereas  the 
Rochellers  before  were  matters  of  the  fea,  and  all  the  naval 
power  of  France  was  not  able  to  match  them. 

■’  But  their  fleet  being  beat,  and  the  promifed  fuccours  of  the 
Englifh  failing,  cardinal  Richlieu  contrived  a  fea-wall  to  be 
made,  by  an  invincible  induftry,  to  block  up  their  harbour; 
whereby  being  deprived  of  all  relief,  they  were  obliged  to 
fubmit,  by  the  extremity  of  famine,  30,000  people  having 
perifhed  here,  in  the  year  1628,  for  want  of  bread.— Upon 
which  occafion  Rochelle  not  only  loft  all  it’s  privileges,  and 
the  Proteftant  religion  was  banifhed  the  place,  but  it’s  forti¬ 
fications  demolifhed,  and  the  city  erected  into  a  Popifh  bi- 
fhopric. 

Notwithftanding  which,  it  continues  to  be  a  place  of  con- 
hderable  trade,  full  of  wealthy  merchants,  whofe  commerce 
extends  to  moft  parts  of  the  world,  but  efpecially  to  the  Weft- 
Indies,  Martinico,  ot  Domingo,  and  Quebec:  from  hence 
alfo  is  a.  very  great  part  of  the  Newfoundland  trade  carried 
on,  and  likewife  that  of  their  Miffiffippi.— The  French  Eatt- 
India  company  too  make  ufe  of  Rochelle  as  a  port,  though 
not  always,  for  the  return  of  their  {hips  from  India,  and  for 
difpofing  of  their  cargoes. 

Port-Lewis  is  a  harbour  deferving  our  notice,  and,  if  it  had 
flood  on  the  north  part  of  Prance,  in  Normandy  or  Picardy, 
would  have  been  worth  a  kingdom  itfelf;  but,  as  it  (lands 
on  the  coaft  of  Bretagne,  to  the  South  of  Cape  Ufhant, 
where  France  has  many  good  harbours  and  fafe  roads  for 
{hipping,  as  well  for  war  as  commerce ;  fuch  as  the  harbours 
of  Breft,  Rochelle,  Nantes,  Bourdeaux,  &c.  and  the  roads 
of  Conqueft,  Bellifle,  St  Martin,  and  others  ;  this  makes 
Port-Lewis  the  lefs  regarded  :  it  is  however,  populous  and 
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rich,  and  has  many  wealthy  merchants,  efpecially  fuch  two 
trade  pretty  largely  to  the  Weft-Indies.— This,  being  a  good 
harbour,  is  likewife  a  ftation  for  part  of  the  royal  navy,  and 
for  the  fhips  of  the  Prench  Eaft-India  company. 

*ftNTiES’  on  ™ver  Loire,  requires  mention.  It 

itands  30  miles  within  the  land,  upon  the  north  bank  of 
the  Loire,  which  is  here  a  very  fpacious  and  noble  river,  has 
a  deep  and  fafe  channel,  and  makes  a  fine  harbour:  it  has  a 
flounlhing  trade,  both  domeftic  and  foreign,  few  towns  in 
Prance  outdoing  it.— The  trade  of  this  city  has  greatly  in¬ 
creased  within  thefe  30  years,  as  well  from  their  manufac¬ 
tures  as  from  the  flux  of  all  forts  of  merchandizes  from  the 
remoteft  inland  provinces  of  France,  and  by  means  of  the 
extraordinary  induftry  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  navigation 
of  the  river  Loire.  The  great  benefit  of  water-carriage  be¬ 
tween  Nantes  and  Paris  alfo,  by  means  of  the  canal  of  Or- 
'  leans  joining  the  Loire  and  the  Seine,  as  before  intimated, 
is  very  feniibly  experienced  here ;  and  all  kinds  of  foreign 
merchandize  imported  here  are  carried  at  an  ealy  expence  to 
Paris,  where  the  chief  confumption  of  the  kingdom  lies,  to 
the  unfpeakable  profit  of  the  merchants  of  this  place. 

But  the  great  expertation  of  wines  and  brandies  from  hence 
are  the  capital  conftant  articles  upon  which  Nantes  chiefly 
depends.— It  is  fcarce  credible  to  conceive  how  confiderable 
this  trade  is,  both  of  brandies  and  wines  together  ;  infomuch 
that  it  has  been  ordinary  to  fee  2  or  300  fail  of  {hips  in  the 
Loire  at  a  time,  taking  in  wines  and  brandies  *. 

*  The  name  of  the  city  of  Nantes  is  well  known  over  the 
whole  Chriftian  world,  for  the  famous  edift  of  pacification, 
made  by  Henry  IV.  of  France,  for  his  Proteftant  fubjefts, 
anno  1598,  by  which  their  religious  liberties  were  con¬ 
firmed  to  them  in  the  moft  folemn  manner,  the  edidt  being 
figned  by  the  king,  regiftered  in  all  the  parliaments  of 
France,  and  declared  in  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  exprefs 
words  that  could  be  invented,  to  be  irrevocable,  and  was 
confirmed  and  folemnly  fworn  to  be  obferved  by  the  fon 
and  fucceftor,  Lewis  XIII.— But,  in  contempt  of  God  and 
man,  and  to  the  eternal  infamy  of  Popery,  and  the  very 
name  and  memory  of  the  French  grand  monarch,  Lewis  XIV. 
it  was  difowned,  and  revoked,  by  the  command  of  that  prince, 
in  1685,  and  the  Proteftants  thereupon  treated  with  fuch 
cruelty  and  inhumanity,  as  is  not  in  the  power  of  language 
to  exprefs.— Such,  in  particular,  as  the  ravilhing  children 
and  women,  in  the  prefence  of  their  parents  and  hufbands, 
befides  innumerable  other  barbarities,  as  if  ftudied  by  the 
moft  refined  undeftandings,  to  pierce  even  the  very  fouls  of 
the  fufferers. — Is  not  this Sufficient  to  (hew  Proteftants  what 
they  have  to  truft  to,  if  once  Popery  ftiould  ever  gain  the 
afeendant  over  thefe  the  happieft  of  kingdoms,  if  we  could 
but  be  truly  fenfible  of  our  condition  1 

There  is  no  port  of  any  confequence  between  Rochelle  and 
the  river  Garonne,  nor  upon  the  Garonne,  except  Bourdeaux, 
which  is  40  miles  up  that  river. — This  is  an  exceeding  large 
and  populous  city,  and  is  fo  fpread  by  vineyards,  as  to  be 
accounted  not  lefs  than  20  miles  long.— The  tide  flows  quite 
up  to  the  city  of  Bourdeaux,  and  brings  (hips  of  good  bur¬ 
den  to  the  very  key.  It  (lands  on  the  fouth  of  the  river  Ga¬ 
ronne.  The  trade  here  is  chiefly  for  wine,  and  that  in  fuch 
prodigious  quantities,  that,  when  our  trade  with  France  was 
open,  it  has  been  ordinary  to  fee  4  or  500  (hips  in  the  river 
at  a  time,  loading  wines  for  England  only,  and  for  other  na¬ 
tions  many  more.  Hence  come  the  clarets  and  ftrong  white- 
wines  of  France,  as  that  of  Pontac,  Graves,  Frontiniac, 
Caveac,  &c.  being  the  names  of  the  vineyards,  or  of  the 
towns  where  the  vineyards  are,  the  wines  taking  their  names 
from  the  towns,  or  from  the  perfons  who  own  them. 

Another  branch  of  trade  here  is  in  prunes,  which  they  ex¬ 
port  in  great  quantities.— They  have  a  confiderable  traffic 
here  to  the  Weft-Indies,  as  particularly  to  the  French  fugar- 
colonies  in  America,  and  they  have  many  fugar-bakers  here 
to  refine  them,  which  has  brought  them  a  great  trade  for  re¬ 
fined  fugars,  both  at  home  and  abroad.— But  they  have  ftill 
a  much  greater  trade  than  all  this,  the  wine  and  brandy  ex¬ 
cepted  :  this  confifts  in  goods  brought  from  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  by  the  royal  canal  from  Narbonne  to  Touloufe,  and 
from  thence  down  the  Garonne  in  barges  to  Bourdeaux  ;  by 
which,  as  the  waters  of  the  royal  canal  join  the  two  feas, 
the  ocean  and  the  Mediterranean,  fo  the  commerce  of  both 
feas  is  carried  on  here,  which  makes  Bourdeaux  not  only  rich, 
but  populous,  and  all  the  country  round  it.  The  key  is  noble 
and  fpacious,  and  (hips  of  ordinary  burden  may  come  clofe 
to  it,  the  tide  flowing  a  great  height,  up  to  the  very  wharfs. 
They  have  an  exchange  here  for  the  merchants,  fome  of 
whom  alrnoft  from  all  the  nations  in  Chriftendom  refide  here. 
They  have  alfo  a  great  trading  fair  here,  which  is  as  con¬ 
fiderable,  and  as  much  reforted  to  by  foreigners  as  any  other 
in  France.  See  the  article  Fairs. 

Bayonne  is  the  laft  confiderable  town  in  the  French  do¬ 
minions.  It  is  an  antiem,  fpacious,  opulent,  and  populous 
city,  has  a  great  trade  both  in  France  and  with  Spain,  and 
with  many  other  parts  of  Europe.  It  has  a  very  fine  har¬ 
bour  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  Adour :  the  harbour  reaches 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  and  is  fo  deep  and  fafe,  that 
the  largeft  (hips  come  up  to  the  very  merchants  doors ;  and 
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(he  entrance  into  it  is  fecured  by  a  ftrong  caftle,  regularly 
fortified,  Bayonne  being  a  frontier  both  by  land  and  fea  ;  for 
it  is  within  15  miles  of  the  frontiers  of  Spain.  There  is  a 
large  trade  driven  here,  and  abundance  of  wealthy  merchants 
refide  in  this  place.  A  great  quantity  of  wine  is  exported 
here,  and  they  have  a  trade  as  well  into  the  whole  province 
as  into  Navarre. 

France,  by  fituation,  has  the  advantage  of  commerce  of  all 
the  nations  on  this  fide  the  globe,  Britain  excepted.  The 
great  extent  of  their  coaft,  We  have  feen,  qualifies  them  for 
it ;  they  are  extended  upon  the  ocean  from  Bayonne,  in  the 
bottom  of  the  Bay  of  Bifcay  to  Dunkirk,  a  port  that,  leaving 
the  Britifh  Channel  behind  it,  looks  TfrtoOhje-German  Ocean, 
and  claims  acquaintance  with  the  northern  commerce,  as  well 
as  with  the  Wefer  and  the  Elbe,  the  chief  rivers  of  trade  in  the 
German  Sea,  and  to  the  Baltic  and  the  coaft  of  Norway  on 
one  fide,  and  North  Britain  on  the  other  j  and,  laftly,  to 
the  Herring  Fishery  in  the  Caledonian  Ocean,  and  the 
Whale  Fishery  in  the  feas  of  Spitfbergen  and  Greenland. 
s  The  coaft  of  France  is  above  400  miles  in  length,  and  there 
are  in  it,  as  we  have  feen,  fome  as  good  harbours  as  any  in 
Europe. 

Add  to  this  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  lying  full  60  leagues  in 
length  upon  the  ftiores  of  Rouffillon,  Languedoc,  and  Pro¬ 
vence,  which  open  to  France  the  commerce  of  Barbary, 
Italy,  and  the  Levant. 

No  lefs  is  France  advantageoufly  fituated  towards  the  land 
for  an  inland  navigation  and  commerce  with  her  neighbours 
of  Swifierland,  Upper  and  Lower  Germany,  Holland,  and 
Flanders.  The  Rhine  opens  a  trade  for  her  on  the  fide  of 
Alface,  into  Suabia  and  Franconia,  and  into  the  heart  of  the 
empire,  by  the  additional  navigation  of  the  Neckar  and  the 
Maine,  two  rivers  which  convey  her  merchandize  within  a 
few  miles  of  Ulm  upon  the  Danube.  By  the  laft  they  trade 
into  Bavaria,  the  Upper  Palatinate,  and  even  to  Vienna  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Rhofne  on  the  right,  and  the  Upper 
Rhine  on  the  left,  give  a  communication  of  trade  from  Lan¬ 
guedoc  and  the  French  Comte,  into  every  part  of  Swifierland, 
as  has  been  (hewn. 

On  the  north  fide  of  France,  and  through  the  country  of 
Lorrain,  France  has  the  two  great  rivers  of  the  Mofelle  and 
the  Maes,  which  give  them  a  free  commerce  to  the  Lower 
Rhine,  and  into  the  United  Provinces  j  as  likewife  the  Sam- 
bre,  the  Scarpe,  and  the  Schelde  do  into  the  Auftrian  Ne¬ 
therlands.-— Add  to  all  thefe,  the  extent  of  the  kingdom  of 
France,  that  it  is  the  largeft  and  the  moft  populous  of  any 
country  in  the  known  world,  except  China. 

To  the  prodigious  number  of  their  people  muft  be  joined  the 
temper  and  genius  of  the  nation  :  they  are  vigorous,  a&ive, 
induftrious,  and  even  (in  trade  as  well  as  war)  an  enterpriz- 
ing  people.  »•' 

So  greatly  have  they  increafed  their  trade  fince  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  that  they  now  carry  their  wines  and  their  brandies 
into  the  Baltic,  where  formerly  the  Dutch  fent  them  in  Hol¬ 
land  bottoms ;  and  the  French  bring  their  naval  ftores  from 
Livonia,  Prulfia,  and  Peterfburg,  in  French  Chips,  where, 
before  that  treaty,  no  French  fhips  had  fcarce  ever  been  feen. 
The  Hanfe-Towns  have  little  or  no  fhare  now  in  furnifhing 
Prance  with  iron  and  copper,  with  timber,  with  pitch,  or 
tar. 

The  French  alfo  now  trade  with  Sweden,  as  other  nations 
do,  and  to  Dantzic,  and  have  greatly  increafed  their  com¬ 
merce  in  Mufcovy,  as  well  as  their  neighbours. 

With  all  thefe  advantages  of  fituation,  extent  of  land,  and 
numbers  of  people,  France  has  laboured,  from  the  beginning 
of  it’s  commerce,  under  two  difficulties,  which  rendered  it 
next  to  impoffible  to  produce  any  confiderable  ftaple  manu¬ 
factures,  unlefs  thefe  difficulties  could  be  effectually  fur- 
mounted. —  Thefe  were  the  want  of  a  competency  of  wool, 
and  of  filk,  the  two  fundamental  articles  in  the  general  ma¬ 
nufactures  of  Europe,  and  fuch  too,  which  the  French,  from 
the  activity  and  induftry  of  their  people,  were  well  difpofed 
to  fall  into;  but,  wanting  thefe  fundamental  natural  pro¬ 
ductions  in  ample  quantities,  fuffered  thedifcouragement  many 
years,  with  no  little  affliaion  ;  for  they  fell  into  the  filk  ma- 
nufaaure  to  a  very  great  degree,  encouraged  by  the  Italians, 
when  the  French  were  matters  of  the  Milanefe,  in  the  reign 
of  Francis  I.  and  though  they  bought  their  filk  in  Italy  and 
Turky,  as  they  do  ftill  in  fome  quantities ;  yet  all  the  fouthern 
parts  of  p  ranee,  efpecially  the  Upper  Languedoc,  the  Lyon- 
nois,  and  part  of  Dauphine,  were  employed  in  the  manufaaure 
of  filk,  and  greatly  improved  in  it,  fpreading  it  into  Cham- 
paigne,  and  even  to  Paris  itfelf.  This  was  from  about  the 
year  1520. 

But,  at  length,  the  French  conquered  this  difficulty.  By 
the  means  of  fome  Piedmontefe,  who  became  fubje&s  to 
ranee  after  the  feizing  of  Pignerol,  in  the  reign  of  Lewis 
*  they  began  to  plant  the  white  mulberries  in  Lan- 
guecoc,  and  part  of  Piovence  :  and,  nourifhing  the  filk- 
worms  with  umpeakable  induftry,  and  greatly  encouraged 
y  1  coult  *n  the  reign  of  the  iate  Lewis  XIV.  they,  after 
ma.iy  years  lpent  in  the  firft  experiments,  at  length  brought 
the  fame  to  perfeaion,  and  produced  the  filk  itfelf  in  good 
quantities,  which  is  now  become  a  natural  produce  of  France, 
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as  it  was  before  of  Piedmont,  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  who 
originally  borrowed  it  from  the  Afiatics  of  Armenia  and 
Georgia,  as  the  French  did  from  them,  and  as  the  Englifh 
moft  certainly  might  from  them  both,  and  effe&ually  efta_ 
blifh  the  fame  in  our  colonies  on  the  continent  of  America. 

But  it  hath  not  proved  the  fame  in  France  with  regard  to  the 
produce  of  wool,  with  refpea  both  to  the  quantity  and  qua¬ 
lity,  being  equal  to  thofe  of  England  and  Ireland  in  general. 

The  French,  a  vigilant  and  improving  people,  being- deficient 
in  the  article  of  wool,  have  obtained  fheep  from  England  and 
Ireland,  as  they  have  wool,  in  order  to  try  the  poifibility  of 
raffing  Wool,  by  the  means  of  our  fheep,  as  good  in  quality 
and  as  large  in  quantity  in  general,  as  our  wool  is ;  but  hither¬ 
to  they  have  been  difappointed,  though  it  is  faid  that  there  is 
at  prefent,  another  grand  attempt  to  accomplifh  this  defign  - 
and,  if  it  is  poffible  in  nature,  the  French  are  determined 
to  have  as  good  wool,  and  as  much  of  their  own  pro¬ 
duction,  as  ever  England  or  Ireland  have  had  :  and  no  one 
can  fay  what  art  and  induftry,  fupported  by  the  royal  purfe 
cannot  effeCt.  J  r  * 

We  are  apt  to  flatter  ourfelves  with  the  impoffibility  hereof- 
yet  we  may  one  day  find  ourfelves  miftaken.  The  examples 
brought  from  our  bull-dogs,  hounds,  and  maftiffs,  all  which 
are  fa.d  to  alter  their  nature  upon  change  of  climate,  fuppofing 
thefe  things  to  be  matter  of  fa£t,  do  not,  perhaps,  afford  any 
thing  conclufive  with  refpea  to  the  article  of  fheep.  We 
fhali  not,  however,  enter  into  the  philofophy  of  this  matter  - 
nor  would  it  become  Britons  to  be  inftrumental  to  let  fuch 
rivals  into  a  fecret  of  that  kind,  was  it  in  their  power.  Cer¬ 
tain  it  is,  that  France  ftill  labours  under  the  want  of  this  ef- 
fential  produaion,  to  the  degree  that  we  have  it.  They  have 
wool,  indeed  of  their  own  growth  in  great  quantities,  fince 
the  fuccefs  of  their  Wollen  manufaaories  j  and  in  fome 
places,  as  With  us,  it  is  better  than  in  others,  as  in  the  Up¬ 
per  Languedoc,  Poiaou,  Guienne,  and  thofe  provinces  lying 
towards  Burgundy  ;  but  the  beft  has  been  faid  not  to  be  qua¬ 
lified  tor  near  fo  eftimable  a  manufaaure  as  ours  is  in  general 
neither  will  it  mix  or  work  with  the  foreign  wools  fo  well 
the  ftaple  being  too  fhort,  and  the  wool  itfelf  weak,  and  not 
fufficiently  ftrong  to  bear  the  feveral  needful  operations  of 
combing,  carding,  fpinning,  and  weaving,  to  that  perfeaion 
which  ours  does :  fo  that  the  manufaaures,  when  made  of  the 
beft  of  it,  are  thin,  flight,  and  not  of  that  fubftance,  dura¬ 
tion,  and  beauty,  as  thofe  made  of  the  Englifh  and  Irifh 
wool  are. 

Yet  this  difadvantage  by  nature  hath  not  difeouraged  this  na¬ 
tion  from  attempting  the  woollen  manufatfures  in  every 
branch  ;  for,  fince  they  have  not  woo!  fo  good  in  general  as 
ours,  they  have  been  long  determined  to  have  our  Englifh  and 
Irifh  wool,  and  which,  being  properly  mixed  with  their  own, 
or  properly  Worked  by  itfelf,  they  have  had  art  enough  to  im- 
pofe  their  woollen  manufactures  upon  feveral  other  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  even  for  Englifh  fabrication,  as  we  fhali  fee  prefently _ 

This  fupplying  France  with  Englifh  and  Irifh  wool  was  firft 
brought  about  by  the  indefatigable  endeavours  and  profound 
policy  of  their  great  minifter  Colbert,  to  whom  we  owe  that 
pernicious  trade  of  owling,  as  it  is  called,  or  the  running  of 
wool  from  this  kingdom  into  France.— After  that  diftinguifhed 
minifter  had  found  out  the  means  of  fupplying  France  with 
Britifh  wool,  he  was  not  long  before  he  eftabliffied  woollen 
manufactories  of  divers  kinds  in  France,  facon  d’Angleterre, 
or  of  the  Englifh  method  of  fabrication.— He  firft  fet  the  poor 
to  work  all  over  France,  in  combing,  fpinning,  weaving,  dye¬ 
ing  of  wool,  and  woollen  goods.  And  what  was  foon  the  con- 
fequence  of  this?  The  French  king  faw  all  his  fubjeCtscloathed, 
however  indifferently,  with  the  manufaaures  of  their  own 
country,  who,  but  a  few  years  before,  bought  their  cloaths  from 
England,  or,  which  was  worfe,  at  fecond-hand  from  Flan¬ 
ders  and  the  Dutch.  This  was  carried  on  with  fuch  a  pro¬ 
digy  of  iuccefs,  that  it  would  take  up  more  room  than  we 
can  fpare  to  duly  reprefent  it. — This  commercial  minifter  de¬ 
coyed,  by  rewards  and  encouragements,  Englifh  artifts  into 
every  part  of  France,  where  it  was  moft  eligible  to  eftablifh  i  t 
thefe  manufaflures,  where  they  taught  the  people  fo  well  all 
the  feveral  parts  of  the  manufaaure,  and  the  French  were  fo  f  j 
apt  to  learn,  and  fo  dexterous  and  chearful  in  teaching  each  fl  U 

other,  that,  in  a  few  years,  they  could  do  without  Englifh  G 

inftruaors,  even  in  the  facon  d’Angleterre.  I  » 

The  French  being  thus  able  to  furnifh  their  own  people,  to  ifl  » 

cloath  the  nobility  and  gentry,  nay,  even  the  king  himfelf  I '  t 

(for  he  would  wear  nothing  that  was  not  the  Manufac-  I 

tore  of  his  own  Subjects)  they  not  only,  in  a  few  1  \ 

years,  excluded  the  Englifh  woollen  manufaaures  from  their 
country  by  a  law,  but  began  to  turn  their  eyes  abroad,  and  I  U 

prepare  to  rival  the  Englifh  in  all  the  foreign  markets  of  H 

Europe,  as  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  as  alfo  in  Afia 
and  Africa,  but  efpecially  in  Turky  and  Barbary.  To  ef-  I  ( 
feauate  which, 

The  great  Colbert  took  thefe  meafures :  he  firft  informed  him-  j| 
felf  of  the  feveral  forts  of  the  Britifh  manufaaures  fold  in  every  t"  ,, 
foreign  market,  whereof  he  had  pieces  and  patterns  brought 
him  ;  and  he  ereaed  particular  works  for  the  making  thofe  I  jin 
very  goods  ;  and,  what  was  another  mafter-ftroke  in  poli-  | 
tics,  he  wifely  encouraged  the  merchants  to  export  them, 

1  by  I 
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by  caufing  credit  to  be  given  them  out  of  the  public  flock, 
that  is,  by  the  king,  even  ’till  the  Return  for  these 
Goods  came  home.  This  was  particularly  done  with  the 
Turky  merchants  at  Marfeilles,  who  had  credit  out  of  the 
Royal  Treasury  ’till  the  return  of  their  fhips  from  Smyr¬ 
na  and  Scanderoon  :  by  which  politic  encouragement  the 
Marfeillians  firft  fupplanted  the  Englifh  in  the  Levant  trade, 
wherein,  we  are  too  fenfible,  they  have  furprizingly  increafed 
ever  flnee  *. 

*  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  French  might  take  this  maxim 
from  the  wife  prince,  Ferdinand  I.  great  duke  of  Tufcany, 
who  raifed  the  trade  of  his  fubjefts  to  an  incredible  height 
by  the  like  policy.  That  prince,  not  content  with  having 
his  royal  coffers  full  for  his  private  ufe  only,  was  ambitious 
that  his  treafure  fhould  be  fubfervient  to  fill  thofe  of  his 
fubjefts  alfo.  Mr  Mun  (a)  a  very  fkilful  and  eminent  Eng¬ 
lifh  merchant,  tells  us,  he  himfelf  experienced  the  duke’s 
liberality,  who  lent  him  no  lefs  than  forty  thoufand  crowns 
gratis,  although  he  knew  he  fhould  fend  the  whole  away, 
and  that  in  fpecie  too,  to  Turky,  to  purchafe  merchandize} 
the  duke  being  well  allured,  faid  he,  that,  in  the  courfe 
of  trade,  that  the  fame  would  return  again,  according  to 
the  Italian  proverb,  with  a  duck  in  the  mouth.  The  ju¬ 
dicious  old  gentleman  further  tells  us,  that,  by  this  policy, 
the  duke  encouraged  trade  to  fuch  a  degree,  that,  of  his 
own  knowlege,  Leghorn,  which  was  a  poor  little  town,  be¬ 
came,  even  in  his  time,  a  fair  and  flrong  city,  being  one  of 
the  moft  famous  places  of  trade  in  all  Chriftendom.  How  it 
has  improved  fince,  from  that  foundation,  need  not  be  faid. 

(a)  Vide  England’s  Benefit  and  Advantage  by  Foreign  Trade,  by  Mr 
Mun. 

The  fame  was  Iikewife  done  at  the  famous  manufactory  near 
Nifoies  in  Languedoc,  where  the  cloths  by  means  of  the  in- 
ftruClions  of  our  Englifh  woollen  manufacturers  and  our  Eng- 
lifli  wool,  are  made  fo  admirably  well,  that  fome  have  thought 
they  have  equalled,  if  not  outdone  the  Englifh :  but  the  con¬ 
trary  of  this  the  beft  judges  allow. — Certain  it  is,  they  make 
very  good  cloths  there,  and  dye  and  drefs  them  to  perfection  ; 
but  many  fay  that  they  fail  of  the  fubftance,  the  firmnefs,  and 
weight  of  the  Englifh. 

They  have  Iikewife  imitated  the  Britifh  ferges,  fays,  bays, 

.  long  ells,  perpetuana’s,  their  druggets  and  fluffs ;  and  they 
have  extremely  leffened  the  demand  for  thefe  goods  from  us 
in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 

It  is  not  much  above  80  years  ago  fince  Lewis  XIV.  the  French 
king,  encouraged  the  making  of  cloth  in  large  quantities  in  his 
dominions. — The  firft  place  he  began  at  was  Languedoc,  where 
they  made  cloths  of  about  9  or  10  s.  fterling  per  Englifh  yard ; 
flnee  which,  they  have  made  them  herefrom  10  s.  to  14  s. 
per  Englifh  yard  ;  and  that  prince  raifed  a  confiderable  fund 
for  the  carrying  on  this  trade  here  with  vigour.  This  fort  of 
cloth  is  about  feven  quarters  wide,  like  our  Gloucefterfhire 
cloths :  flnee  which  they  have  fet  up  feveral  more  woollen 
manufactories  here,  where  they  make  divers  forts  of  fluffs 
and  ftockings. 

Before,  as  well  as  flnee  the  French  king  begun  thofe  fabrics 
in  his  dominions,  we  fent  large  quantities  of  woollen  goods 
to  France  j  but,  fince  the  clandeftine  exportation  of  our  wool 
hath  been  carried  on  fo  vigoroufly  to  chat  country,  the  French 
king  has  prohibited  the  importation  of  all  forts  of  our  wool¬ 
len  manufactures. — So  extraordinarily  are  their  woollen  fa¬ 
brics  increafed,  that  it  is  indubitably  true,  that  they  many 
years  have,  and  daily  do,  greatly  fupplant  us  in  the  woollen 
manufactures  at  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  Turky,  and 
feveral  other  places,  and  underfel  us  in  moft,  if  not  all  places, 
wherever  they  come  with  their  woollen  goods.— This  they  have 
begun  and  accomplifhed,  all  within  about  80  years ;  and,  if 
they  continue  to  have  our  wool,  and  other  foreign  wools, 
fo  cheap  as  they  have,  in  exchange  for  their  brandies  and 
wines,  &c.  and  to  go  on  with  the  like  rapidity  in  thofe  ma¬ 
nufactures,  the  fate  of  this,  the  moft  lucrative  branch  of  com¬ 
merce  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Great- Britain,  muft  certainly 
be  deplorable  ;  efpecially  if  we  add  to  this  melancholy  con- 
flderation,  that  the  woollen  manufactories  of  many  other  coun¬ 
tries,  are  fo  improved  and  increafed,  by  the  means  of  foreign 
wools,  and  which  manufactures  are  faid  to  be  impofed  on  fo¬ 
reign  nations  for  Englifh  woollen  goods.  This  is  the  reafon 
why  our  real  Englifh  woollen  goods  go  off  fo  {lowly  in  Hol¬ 
land,  &c.  If  this  is  become  the  cafe,  within  thefe  few  years, 
what  muft  we  expeCt  to  be  theconfequence  a  few  years  hence  ? 
Will  not  other  places,  that  continue  to  take  off  our  woollen 
fabrics,  be  fupplied  from  other  nations  ?  For  the  French  play 
thefe  tricks  with  regard  to  their  woollen  manufactures;  they 
counterfeit  the  marks  and  feals  of  the  Englifh  woollen  ma¬ 
nufacturers,  and  aCtually  impofe  them  upon  foreigners  for 
our  make. 

That  we  may  have  a  more  particular  idea  of  the  woollen  ma¬ 
nufactures  of  France,  it  may  be  more  acceptable  to  enter  a 
little  more  into  particulars,  for  {peaking  in  general  cannot 
carry  that  weight. 

At  Abbeville,  a  large  town  in  Picardy,  about  90  miles  north 
of  Paris,  and  15  eaft  of  the  Britifh  Channel,  is  a  manufacture 
of  fine  broad  cloths,  which  Lewis  XIV,  firft  eftablifhed  3  and 


which  he  did  by  advancing  40,000  livres  to  Mynheer  Vaft 
Robais,  a  Dutchman.-— The  king  alfo  ereCted  him  a  fpacious 
and  commodious  place  wherein  to  carry  on  this  manufactory, 
and  a  fine  heufe  to  live  in,  and  granted  him  a  patent  for  the 
foie  making  of  fuperfine  broad  cloths  in  that  part  of  France^ 
And,  as  Mynheer  was  a  Proteftant,  the  French  king  granted 
him  a  further  patent,  renewable  every  20  years,  for  the  free 
exercife  of  the  Proteftant  religion,  for  himfelf  and  family, 
and  to  all  the  people  that  did  then,  or  fhould  hereafter,  work 
in  any  branch  of  the  woollen  fabrics  at  this  town,  &c. — Al¬ 
fo,  that  if  any  woman,  who  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  fhou-ld 
marry  a  1  roteftant  that  belonged  to  this  manufactory,  (he 
fltould  have  it  in  her  option  to  turn  Proteftant  or  not. — And, 
in  order  at  once  effedually  to  eftablifh  this  manufadory,  the 
king  himfelf  wore  fome  of  the  firft  cloth  that  was  made,  and 
ordered  all  his  court  to  do  the  fame.-— All  thefe  privileges  are 
maintained  to  this  day  inviolably,  and  the  fa&ory  is  now  car¬ 
ried  on  by  three  partners,  that  are  nephews  to  old  Van  Ro¬ 
bais,  who  firft  eftablifhed  it,  and  are  of  the  fame  name. 
There  is  made  here,  at  Van  Robais’s  manufactory,  nothing 
but  fuperfine  broad  cloths,  wherein,  it  is  afferted,  that  they 
ufe  ufe  no  wool  but  Spanifh.-— The  place  where  they  carry  on 
this  fabric  is  very  fpacious  and  convenient,  is  walled  in,  and 
lies  clofe  by  a  navigable  river,  not  far  from  St  Valery,  a 
fmall  fea-port  town.— They  here  carry  on  every  branch  of 
this  fuperfine  manufacture,  except  the  fulling  of  the  cloth, 
and  the  fpinning  of  the  wool. 

There  are  108  broad  looms,  and  about  600  men,  women, 
and  children,  employed  upon  the  fpot,  in  picking  of  wool, 
winding,  warping,  weaving,  {hearing,  rowing,  dyeing,  bur- 
ling,  fcribbling,  fine-drawing,  prefling,  packing,  &c. — All 
employed  are  governed  with  extreme  decorum  and  regularity. 
They  all  come  to  work,  and  leave  it,  at  the  beat  of  a  drum. 
If  any  workman  gets  fuddled,  or  commits  any  offence,  he 
is  fufpended  his  work  by  the  foreman  of  the  branch  to  which 
he  belongs,  during  pleafure,  but  not  exceeding  a  month’s 
time  ;  for  every  branch  of  the  bufinefs,  it  muft  be  obferved, 
is  under  the  conduCt  of  a  diftinCt  foreman,  who  fo  difciplines 
the  workmen  as  to  make  them  excel  in  every  branch  of  the 
whole  ;  which  is  management  worthy  of  notice. 

One  Cole,  that  went  rrom  London,  was  the  firft  man  that 
taught  them  to  dye  proper  colours,  to  make  mixtures  of  wool, 
as  we  do  in  England,  to  make  into  cloth.— This  manufacture 
hath  fo  inriched  the  Van  Robais’s  family,  that,  upon  public 
days,  they  appear  in  their  coach  and  fix  horfes,  with  half  a 
dozen  fplendid  valets  to  attend  them,  as  grandly  as  any  of 
the  peers  in  France. 

Though  there  is  no  Englifh  wool  ufed  in  this  fuperfine  ma¬ 
nufacture,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  yet  there  is  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  ufed  in  the  town  of  Abbeville;  for  this  fabric,  being 
crowned  with  fuch  great  fuccefs,  induced  other  people  to  fall 
into  the  way  of  making  other  different  forts  of  fluff,  as  pa- 
ragons,  ferge  royal,  druggets,  fhalloons,  cloth-ferge,  Sic. 
which  are  chiefly  made  of  Englifh  andlrifh  wool  alone.  There 
are  not  lefs  than  io@o  looms  going  in  this  town  on  paragons, 
befides  a  great  many  more  that  are  employed  in  the  making 
of  druggets,  ferge,  cloth-ferge,  &c. — Thofe  goods  are  chiefly 
fent  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  and  most  of  them 
are  absolutely  sold  for  English  Woollen  Ma¬ 
nufactures,  they  being  facon  d’Angleterre.  ‘  I 
‘  have  been  told  (fays  an  eminent  Englifh  woollen 
c  manufacturer,  who  took  a  tour  to  France  to  fee  the 


‘  progrefs  of  the  woollen  fabrics  in  -that  kingdom)  by  a 
‘  Manufacturer  of  the  Town  of  ABBEVILLE, 
‘  that  he  hath  known  an  ENGLISH  Ship  lie 
‘  IN  St  VALERY  Road  (the  port  before-mentioned) 
‘  while  they  have  sent  a  Boat  UP  To  ABBE- 
‘  VILLE,  which  is  near  four  Leagues,  to  fetch 
‘  down  Bales  6f  Woollen  Manufactories,  and 
‘  have  shipped  them  on  board  the  ENGLISH 
*  VESSEL,  and  CARRIED  THEM  TO  FOREIGN  MaR- 
‘  nets  for  ENGLISH  GOODS,  theBales  being 

‘  MARKED  AND  NUMBERED,  AS  IF  THEY  WERE  MARK- 
‘  ED  IN  ENGLAND,  AND  ARE  SOLD  AMONGST  OUR 

‘  ENGLISH  Goods  *  * 


*  See  a  quarto  pamphlet,  intitled,  Obfcrvations  on  the  Britifh 
Wool,  and  the  manufacturing  it  in  this  kingdom;  with  re¬ 
marks  on  the  wool  and  woollen  manfuftories  of  France, 
Flanders,  and  Holland,  &c.  Printed  by  H.  Kent,  and  fold 
by  Simon  Virtue  in  Swithin’s-Alley,  near  the  Royal  Ex¬ 
change,  1738.  By  a  manufacturer  of  Northamptonfhire. 

And  it  is  very  much  to  be  feared,  that  this  to  common 
a  cafe,  and  has  been  an  artifice  of  many  years  {landing, 
to  impofe  thefe  French  woollen  manufactures,  made  fa- 
con  d’Angleterre,  upon  foreign  nations  for  Eng¬ 
lifh  :  and  thofe  too  which  have  not  been  fo  good  in  qua¬ 
lity  may  have  been  complained  of  by  foreigners,  and  highly 
prejudiced  the  reputation  of  our  manufactures  in  that  refpeCt 
alfo. — Nor  could  a  more  fuperlative  trick  be  contrived  than 
this,  let  it  be  taken  in  any  light  whatever,  for  the  abfolute 
ruin  of  our  woollen  manufactures,  and  the  eftablifhment  of 
the  French  ;  and  fuch  Englifhmen  or  Britons  who  are  eithet 
merchants  or  mailers  of  fhips,  that  will  be  thus  concerned  in 

a  con- 


I 
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a  eonfpiracy  of  fuch  deftru&ive  confequence  to  the  whole 
woollen  manufactory  of  this  kingdom,  deferve  the  gallows 
more  mentor  ioufly  than  any  criminal,  perhaps,  that  was  ever 
exalted  to  it.  And  if  this,  upon  due  inquiry,  fhould  be  found 
to  he  a  very  common  practice,  it  may  deferve  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  great  representative  of  the  nation. 

‘  But  if  I  had  the  favour  to  know  one  of  thefe  gentlemen, 
‘  continues  the  honeft  manufacturer  before  quoted,  and  fhould 

*  aSi  why  he  thus  buys  French  goods,  and  (hips  them  with 
‘  our  goods  to  be  carried  to  foreign  markets,  I  know  it  will 

*  be  given  for  anfwer,  That  they  can  buy  paragons,  drug 

‘  gets,  &c.  cheaper  at  Abbeville  than  in  England,  which  I 
‘  know  to  be  true.  And  the  reafon  that  goods  are  to  be 
‘  bought  cheaper  in  France  than  in  England  is,  becaufe  the 
‘  labour  is  above  one  third  cheaper  there  than  in  England, 

*  where  the  fame  forts  of  goods  are  made;  for  there  the  poor 
1  people  work  hard,  and  fare  hard,  as  to  their  food  and 

*  cloathing.  There  is  another  pretty  large  manufactory  car- 

*  ried  on  in  this  town,  by  four  partners,  two  Dutch  and  two 
‘  Frenchmen;  the  Dutchmen’s  names  are  Schalone,  whofe 

*  father  was  Van  Robais’s  firfl  foreman,  when  he  fet  up  this 

*  Sue  fabric  that  I  have  given  fome  account  of,  which  was 
t  done  in  Lewis  the  XI Vth’s  time ;  the  old  gentleman  was 
‘  alive  in  1 732,  when  I  had  a  great  deal  of  difcourfe  with 

*  him  ;  and  I  remember  one  day,  as  I  was  talking  with  him, 

‘  the  Paris  Gazette  was  brought  in  and  read  to  the  old  man, 

‘  and  there  was  a  paragraph  in  it,  that  the  manufacturers  of 
‘  Great  Britain  had  applied  to  parliament,  to  get  an  aft  to 
‘  flop  the  running  of  wool  to  France,  &c.  Upon  the  old 

*  man’s  hearing  that  read,  he  faid  that  he  had  remembered 
‘  that  there  had  been  petitions  of  that  kind  for  more  than  fifty 
*■  years ;  and  faid,  let  them  petition,  and  make  what  laws 
‘  they  will  in  England,  if  we  can  find  French  gold,  I  am 
‘  fuse  we  fhall  have  Englifh  and  Irifh  wool  enough. 

*  And  it  is  my  opinion,  that  thofe  merchants  that  buy  thefe 
4  goods  at  Abbeville,  and  fend  them  to  the  foreign  markets 
4  with  our  woollen  goods,  would  not  flop  at  fending  them 
‘  our  wool,  if  it  lay  in  their  power,  if  they  do  not  do  it  at 

*  this  time :  however,  that  I  muft  leave  to  themfelves.  This 

*  fabric  of  the  Schalonees  is  carried  on  with  good  fuccefs ; 
the  fort  of  goods  that  they  make  are  ferge  royals,  druggets, 
and  fome  few  fhalloons  and  cloth  ferge ;  thefe  goods  are 
made  moflly  with  Irilh  and  Englifh  wool :  they  have  feve- 
ral  workfhops  in  the  town ;  they  carried  me  to  one  of  the 
comb-fhops,  where  there  were  feven  or  eight  men  at  work 
upon  English  and  Irish  wool ;  I  combed  a  combful  of 
it  myfelf ;  they  alfo  fhewed  me  their  flock  of  wool,  yarn, 
worfted,  and  goods  wrought  up,  which  was  very  large ;  I 

*  believe  there  was  at  leaft  10,000  1.  ftock,  wrought  and  un- 

*  wrought ;  I  brought  feveral  of  their  patterns  away  with 

*  me,  fome  ferge  and  fome  druggets ;  the  ferge  is  the  fineft  I 

*  ever  faw :  I  fhewed  them  to  fome  of  the  bell  judges  of 
i  ferge  in  England,  who  declared  that  they  had  never  feen 

*  any  like  them,  for  finenefs  and  beauty,  made  in  England. 

‘  I  told  you  before,  that  Van  Robais  had  a  patent  for  the  foie 
4  making  of  fuperfine  broad  cloth,  with  other  advantages 
i  befides ;  one  of  which  was,  that  no  perfon  in  that  place 

fhall  ufe,  or  occupy,  any  fulling-mill,  that  goeth  either  by 
4  wind  or  water.  So  that  when  this  faCtory  was  fet  up  by  the 
Schalonees,  they  were  obliged  to  have  a  mill  to  go  with 
horfes,  which  they  call  a  gigg- mill,  and  is  one  of  the  befl 
contrivances  that  ever  I  faw  for  that  purpofe,  for  it  fulls 
4  the  goods  to  perfection. 

4  When  I  was  at  Abbeville  laft,  which  was  a  little  above  fix 
months  ago,  I  found  that  thefe  four  partners  had  advanced 
their  trade  ;  and  Mr  Daniel  Schalone  told  me,  that  they  had 
good  then  in  Italy  and  Medina,  but  was  obliged  to  take 
off  the  town  mark  before  they  fent  them  abroad,  and  fo 
4  fiiip  them  on  board  fome  Englifh  vefTel ;  this  he  faid  they 
did,  becaufe  there  was  a  large  duty  on  French  woollen 
goods  in  thofe  parts ;  but  that  they  had  applied  to  the  car- 
4  dinal  de  Fleury  to  get  that  taken  off,  which  he  promifed 
that  he  would,  and  in  a  (hort  time  procure  them  the  li- 
4  berty  of  fending  the  French  woollen  goods  to  Italy,  &c. 
duty  ^ree 5  f°r  that  there  is  now  a  large  duty  on  the  French 
woollen  manufactory,  even  almofl  to  a  prohibition  ;  and 
1  .  they  could  not  fend  any  goods  thither,  but  under  the 

<  ro!'°n  ■^f4GI'ISH  Manufactories:  but  the  Eng- 
t  '  \  bdog  kind  neighbours,  do  the  French  that  piece  of 
t  ktvtce,  to  carry  their  goods  for  them  to  other  markets, 

4  where  the  French  cannot  go  themfelves:  thefe  are  true  Bri- 
tons,  to  be  fure,  and  have  a  great  value  for  their  native 
4  country  !.’ 

Such  is  the  feeming  honefly  and  fimplicity  of  this  our  woollen 
manufacturer  s  account,  that  I  judge  it  molt  acceptable  to 
continue  his  narrative  in  his  own  words: 

l,1  t  ,e/amre  t‘fT'e’  continues  he,  I  was  at  another  mer- 
•  ii0U  C’  wSere  they  were  all  hands  at  work,  in  pack- 

lifh  Oii°  in^nu^a<^or’es  to  be  fhipped  on  board  an  Eng- 

lerv^rna  hattRtheyuCXPeaed  ^  tQ  Come  int0  St  Va‘ 

4  thev  were  a  oh:St.the  ?a?Cr  told  I  the  goods 

4  were  marked^t^Fn  f  W,Cre  3  great  many  bales>  and 
were  marked  with  Englifh  marks  and  numbers.  I  alfo  faw 


‘  fome  Irifh  woriled  at  Mr  Schalone’s,  that  they  had  oof  to 
4  make  fhalloons  with;  I  brought  two  fkeins-  of  it°away 
4  along  with  me.  The  price  of  Englifh  and  Irifh  combing 
4  wool,  was  about  10  d.  Englifh  money  a  pound  ;  and  fome 
4  that  was  deep  and  a  long  fine  flaple,  was  10  d.  |  per 
4  pound.  Of  late  years  they  have  got  the  way  of  making 
4  good  hofe  at  this  town  in  frames,  which  they  chiefly  con- 
4  fume  amongft  themfelves:  I  do  not  doubt  but,  in  a  fhort 
4  time,  this  branch  of  the  manufactory  will  find  the  way  to 
4  foreign  markets,  along  with  the  other  goods,  if  they  con- 
4  tinue  to  have  our  wool  :  as  to  the  method  they  have  in 
4  mixing  and  managing  of  our  wool  with  their  own  wool,  it 
4  is  as  follows :  in  the  fineft  ferge  druggets,  &c.  they  put  none 
4  of  their  own  country  wool ;  but,  in  the  fecond  fort  of 
4  goods,  they  mix  one  third  of  theirs,  with  two  thirds  of 
4  ours ;  and  fo  in  proportion,  as  they  would  have  their  goods 
4  coarfer  or  finer ;  for  in  fome  goods  they  mix  two  thirds  of 
4  their  own,  with  a  third  of  our  wool  ;  for  with  their  own 
4  wool  alone,  they  can  only  make  coarfe  cloth,  cloth  ferge, 
hats,  hofe,  & c.  for  the  poor  people  of  their  own  country. 

I  was  told  by  a  manufacturer  of  this  town,  that  he  had  re* 
ceived  advice,  that  there  was  forty  or  fifty  thoufand  weight 
4  of  my  country  wool  landed  at  Nantes,  and  that  he  was  to 
4  have  part  of  it.  And  as  near  as  I  could  learn,  there  are 
4  about  300  wool-combers  in  this  town,  and  a  great  deal  of 
4  the  wool,  combed  here,  is  fent  to  Amiens,  to  be  fpun  into 
4  fmall  yarn  or  worfted,  it  being  the  beft  place  in  this  coun- 
4  try  for  good  fpinning. 

Amiens  is  in  Picardy,  and  is  a  large  city,  about  ten  leagues 
4  from  Abbeville  ;  at  this  place  are  made  a  great  many  forts  of 
4  filk  and  worfted  fluffs,  in  imitation  of  Norwich  crapes, 

4  bombazines,  Spanifh  popplines  ;  and  feveral  forts  of  flowered^ 

4  fpotted,  flriped  and  plain  fluffs,  mixed  with  filk  and  wor- 
4  fled,  &c;  which  are  the  principal  forts  of  goods  that  are 
4  made  in  this  city  ;  -  thofe  goods  are  generally  mixed  with  our 
4  wool,  and  their  own  wool  together :  but  the  fineft  fort  is 
4  made  of  all  either  Englifh  or  Irifh  wool,  mixed  with  filk, 

4  mohair.  Sic.  They  alfo  comb  our  wool  alone  in  this  city, 

4  and  have  it  fpun  into  worfted  yarn,  &c.  and  fend  it  to 
4  Tournay,  Bruflels,  and  other  places,  with  which  is  made 
4  the  fineft  of  tapeftries  and  filk  fluffs.  They  have  in  this 
4  town  fome  thoufands  of  looms  employed  in  making  the  fe* 
veral  forts  of  filk  and  worfted  fluffs ;  and,  when  dreffed  and 
4  finifhed,  they  are  all  fent  over  to  France,  Flanders,  and 
4  Holland ;  and  fome  of  them  are  fent  to  Spain,  Portugal, 

4  &c.  As  to  labour,  it  is  above  one  third  cheaper  in  this 
town,  than  it  is  in  Norwich,  London,  &c,  where  the  fame 
4  fortment  of  goods  is  made ;  they  make  their  goods  full 
breadths,  let  them  be  half  yard,  half  ell,  three  quarters,  or 

*  yard  wide :  and  alfo  make  them  thicker  than  we  do  in 
4  England,  which  makes  them  in  greater  efleem  in  the  Low 
4  Countries,  than  the  Englifh  goods,  which  makes  this  ma- 
4  nufaClory  daily  increafe. 

4  At  Mondidire  in  Picardy,  about  eight  leagues  from  Ami- 
4  ens,  within  thefe  two  years,  there  is  a  factory  fet  up  by 
4  Mcnf.  Chavilian,  the  intendant  of  Picardy.  In  this  faCtory 
4  they  make  fhalloons  and  cloth  ferge  :  this  being  a  new  fa- 
4  brie,  I  fhall  not  enlarge  upon  it  ;  only  obferve,  that,  as  the 
4  trade  of  the  woollen  manufactory  increafeth  at  one  place, 

4  they  extend  it  to  another,  by  giving  encouragement  to 
4  thofe  that  will  engage  in  it.  I  know  an  Englifbman  that 
4  was  offered  40,000  livres,  as  a  ftock  to  carry  on  the  trade 
4  at  this  place,  by  the  perfon  that  had  the  management'  of 
4  thofe  affairs,  befides  all  the  privileges  that  the  woollen  ma- 
4  nufa&urers  enjoy  at  Abbeville.  By  this  you  may  fee  how 
4  zealous  the  French  are  to  promote  and  fupport  the  carry- 
4  ing  on  thefe  new  woollen  fabrics  in  their  own  country, 

4  when  at  the  fame  time  they  cannot  carry  on  thofe  old  ones, 

4  if  they  were  not  furnifhed  with  Irifh  and  Englifh  wool: 

4  for  the  wool  of  this  part  of  France  is  fit  only  to  make 
4  coarfe  cloth,  cloth  ferge,  druggets,  hofe,  hats,  Sic.  which 
4  will  ferve  for  the  poor  peafants :  but  now  they  have  our 
4  wool,  they  make  goods  fit  for  a  prince’s  palace.  Abbe- 
4  ville,  Amiens,  and  Mondidire,  being  the  principal  towns 
4  in  France,  where  the  woollen  manufactory  for  fluffs,  ftock- 
4  ings.  Sic.  are  carried  on. 

4  I  will  now  proceed  in  my  journey  through  Flanders,  &c. 

4  I  fhall  begin  at  St  Omer.  St  Omer  is  a  large  town,  20 
1  miles  from  Dunkirk,  and  about  the  fame  diftance  from  Ca- 

*  lais,  and  is  in  the  province  of  Artois.  At  this  place  there  is 
4  a  manufactory  of  cloth,  druggets,  duroys,  fagathies,  fhal- 
4  loons,  and  ftockings ;  the  cloth  faClory  is  carried  on  by  the 
4  town  ftock,  and  is  increafed,  within  feven  years,  double  to 
4  what  it  was  before.  The  mailer  of  this  factory’s  name  is 
4  Mr  Robiare,  who  lately  bought  a  large  parcel  of  Irifh  wool 
4  of  one  Mr  Obrien,  an  Irifhman,  that  was  landed  at  Dun- 
4  kirk  ;  one  of  his  weavers,  an  Irifhman,  whofe  name  is 
4  Richark  Dally,  gave  me  an  account  of  the  fame.  There 
4  are  in  this  town  350  looms  employed  in  the  making  feveral 
4  forts  of  thefe  goods,  befides  a  great  many  flocking- frames ; 

4  they  make  their  hofe  very  good,  fome  are  made  of  all  our 

*  wool,  and  fome  are  mixed  with  about  half  their  own  wool 
4  and  half  our  wool ;  they  fell  thofe  by  the  name  of  Englifh 

‘  hofe. 
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‘  liofe.  In  the  year  1735,  I  was  at  Newport  in  Flanders, 
i  and  an  Englifh  gentleman,  wanting  a  pair  of  hofe,  got  me 
4  to  go  along  with  him  to  a  (hop  to  buy  them  ;  and,  when  we 

*  came  into  the  fhop,  they  perceived  that  we  were  Englifh- 

*  men,  and  fo  (hewed  us  fome  Englifh  hofe,  as  they  called 
‘  them.  I  knowing  by  the  make  of  them  that  they  were  not 

*  made  in  England,  caufed  me  afk,  Where  thofe  hofe 
‘  were  made?  To  which  the  fnopkeeper  replied,  That  they 

*  were  made  at  St  Omers,  and  that  he  would  aft'ure  me,  that 

*  they  were  made  of  all  Englifh  wool  j  they  were  good  hofe, 
‘  but  were  made  heavier  than  we  generally  make  them  in 
‘  England  ;  but  the  clocks  not  quite  fo  curious  as  fome  of 
‘  our’s  are. 

4  At  St  Omers  in  the  making  of  their  duroys,  fagathies, 

*  druggets,  and  ferges,  they  mix  about  one  third  of  our 
‘  wool,  and  two  thirds  of  their  own  wool,  and  make  their 
‘  goods  much  ftronger  and  heavier,  than  we  do  our  goods  of 
‘  the  fame  kind  in  England,  which  makes  them  much 

*  efteemed  in  that  country. 

‘  Jn  making  their  broad  cloths,  they  make  them  fine,  mid- 

*  dling,  and  coarfe  ;  the  fine  cloth  is  made  all  of  Spanifh 
‘  wool ;  the  fecond  is  about  half  Englifh  and  half  their  own 

*  country  wool  ;  and  the  coarfe  is  made  of  all  their  own 

*  wool,  which  laft  fort  is  wore  by  the  poor  of  the  neighbour- 
4  hood.  Provifion  is  very  cheap  at  this  town,  and  labour 

*  cheap  in  proportion.  Wages  is  much  the  fame  price  here, 

*  as  at  Abbeville  ;  if  any  thing,  it  is  a  little  cheaper  in  the 

*  fpinning:  they  take  the  fame  methods  to  keep  labour  low, 

*  &c.  as  they  do  at  Lifle.  I  was  in  the  factory  which  is 

*  carried  on  by  the  town- flock  :  it  is  in  a  large  houfe,  built 

*  for  that  purpofe  ;  there  I  faw  Richard  Dally,  an  Irifhman, 

*  a  weaving  of  broad  cloth,  and  had  a  boy  that  was  appren- 

*  tice  to  him,  that  worked  with  him  in  the  fame  loom  :  this 

*  the  magiftrates  do  allow  to  the  journeymen,  to  encourage 
‘  and  promote  the  increafe  of  the  manufacturers. 

‘  The  next  places  to  St  Omer,  where  the  woollen  manu- 

*  factory  is  carried  on,  is  at  St  Paul  and  Fruge,  which  are 
‘  about  20  miles  from  St  Omer,  in  the  province  of  Artois  : 

‘  thofe  two  towns  lie  near  one  another,  and  are  about  feven 
‘  or  eight  miles  on  the  right-hand,  as  we  pafs  from  St  Omer 

*  to  Aire,  Bethune,  &c.  and  fo  to  Lifle.  But,  as  thofe  peo- 

*  pie  of  Fruge  and  St  Paul  are  principally  employed  by  the 

*  merchants  of  Lifle,  in  combing,  fpinning,  doubling,  and 
‘  twifting  of  worfted,  and  in  making  it  fit  for  the  weaver, 

*  and  the  flocking- maker,  I  (hall  fay  no  more  about  them 

*  here,  but  proceed  to  Lifle. 

*  Lifle  is  a  large  well  fortified  town  in  French  Flanders,  and 

*  is  at  this  time  in  the  hands  of  the  French  king.  At  this 
‘  town  they  make  fome  broad  and  narrow  cloth,  and  a  few 
‘  druggets  :  but  the  principal  affortments  of  goods  that  are 
«  made  here,  are  divers  forts  of  fluffs  and  flockings,  of  which 

*  they  make  large  quantities.  There  are  near  a  thoufand 

*  looms  employed  in  making  of  camblets,  fome  Englifh  ell 

*  wide,  and  fome  three  quarters  of  a  yard  wide,  all  made  of 

*  Englifh  or  Irifh  wool  ;  and  a  much  greater  number  with 
4  mixed  wool,  in  making  the  fame  forts  of  goods.  Befides, 

4  there  are  a  great  many  hundred  looms  at  work  in  the  mak- 

*  ing  of  callimancoes,  figured,  flriped,  and  plain,  and  feve- 
4  ral  forts  of  worfted  fluffs,  as  cambletees,  fattenets,  prunel- 
4  loes,  plain,  flriped,  and  fpotted  ftuffs,  &c.  with  fome  fluffs 
4  that  are  mixed  with  filk  and  mohair,  &c.  There  are  alfo  a 

*  great  many  flockings  and  caps  made  here,  both  knit  and 
4  weaved.  This  branch  is  much  increafed  within  a  few 
4  years ;  for,  about  twelve  years  ago,  there  were  not  above 
4  ten  or  twelve  frames  in  this  town  ;  and  now  there  are  near 
4  200  at  work,  and  one  half  of  thofe  frames  are  employed 
4  in  making  hofe,  and  caps,  of  all  Englifh  and  Irifh  wool, 

4  and  are  fold  in  all  the  (hops  for  fuch.  The  other  frames  are 

*  employed  in  the  making  hofe  and  caps,  with  about  half 
4  their  own  wool,  and  half  our  wool.  The  firft  man  that 
4  put  them  in  the  way  to  make  fine  hofe,  was  one  Abraham 
4  Thomas,  that  went  from  Bifhopfgate-ftreet,  to  learn  them 
4  this  art.  T  here  are  no  Englifhmen  at  work  in  this  town 
4  now,  and  but  one  Irifhman,  whofe  name  is  Stockin,  and 
4  is  a  ftocking-maker :  they  comb  a  great  deal  of  wool  in  this 
4  town,  but  fend  more  to  St  Paul  and  Fruge,  &c.  which  is 

*  near  forty  miles  diflance  from  Lifle  ;  they  fend  this  wool 
4  in  the  rough,  fo  have  it  combed,  fpun,  doubled,  and  twifted, 

4  and  made  fit  for  the  weaver  and  ftocking-maker.  I  have 
4  feen,  at  thofe  places,  great  quantities  of  worfted  made  fit 
4  and  ready  for  the  merchants  of  Lifle  :  thofe  merchants  at 
4  Tourcoin  alfo  have  a  great  deal  of  worfted  fpun,  &c. 

‘  Tourcoin  is  about  twelve  miles  from  Lifle,  and  is  a  very 
4  large  town  for  combing  and  fpinning:  I  have  feen  a  per- 
4  fon  of  Tourcoin  bring  a  fample  of  combed  wool,  and  of- 
4  fered  it  to  fale  to  a  ftocking-maker  of  Lifle,  by  the  name 
‘  of  Englifh  wool ;  I  had  the  top  of  the  wool  in  my  hand  : 

4  and,  at  the  fame  time,  one  Madam  Diflobbes,  that  is  a 
4  great  manufacturer  at  Lifle,  told  me,  That,  in  all  the  calli- 
4  mancoes  and  camblets  they  make,  (lie  ufed  more  or  lefs 
4  Englifh  wool,  and  could  not  do  without  our  wool ;  in  fome 
4  half,  and  in  fome  two  thirds  of  our  wool.  I  faw  feversl 
4  pieces,  fome  fcarlet,  blue,  and  fome  white,  which  were  for 
4  the  Spanifh  and  Portugal  trade. 
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The  reafon  that  the  Lifle  merchants  fend  their  wool  td  Sf 
Paul,  fruge,  Tourcoin,  &c.  to  be  combed,  fpun,  doubled, 
and  twifted,  is,  becaufe  labour  is  cheaper  at  thofe  places 
than  at  Lifle  :  and,  upon  the  whole,  labour  is  cheaper  here 
y  3°  per  cent,  at  leaft,  than  it  is  in  any  part  of  England, 
wrere  the  fame  forts  of  goods  are  made:  as  London  and 
orwich  for  camblets,  callimancoes,  crapes,  and  ftlk  and 
wor  e  fluffs,  &c.  and  London,  Leicefter,  Derby  and 
Nottmghamfhire,  for  hofe. 

7  P°or  P^°P'c  five  hard  at  thofe  places,  their  chief  diet 
is  bread,  fruit,  herbs,  and  roots,  with  a  little  dried  fifh  :  as 
for  flefh,  they  eat  very  little.  1  he  magiftrates  take  care, 
that  the  farmers  and  foreftallers  of  markets  fhall  not  fell  the 
corn  at  market  to  make  bread  dear,  in  order  to  pinch  the 
poor  manufacturers.  In  order  to  prevent  this  evil,  the 
magiftrates  have  built  a  ftore-houfe  in  a  convenient  part  of 
the  town,  ten  flories  high  ;  in  the  upper  rooms  of  it  they 
lay  wheat,  rye,  and  barley  ;  and  in  the  cellars  they  lay 
wine,  oil,  and  brandy  :  thofe  goods  are  bought  up  when 
they  are  cheap,  and  fo  foon  as  the  markets  are  fhort,  and 
goods  begin  to  rife  in  the  price,  then  the  ftorehoufe  is 
opened  for  the  poor,  that  they  may  buy  what  they  have 
occafion  for,  at  the  old  market  price.  T  his  ftore-houfe 
was  built  fince  the  woollen  manufactory  hath  fo  increafed 
in  this  town,  in  order  to  fupport  that  fabric,  which  is  a 
great  encouragement  to  the  manufacturers,  and  a  means  to 
keep  labour  low  ;  all  other  things  that  are  needful  for  the 
poor  are  alfo  cheap  in  proportion,  as  candles,  foap,  oil, 
&c. 


4  They  have  all  the  proper  methods  imaginable,  to  help 
their  faCturers ;  they  allow  their  poor  journeymen  that 
work  in  their  own  houfes,  to  take  apprentices  ;  and  none 
are  taken  above  two  or  three  years  at  mod,  and  then  the 
‘  boys  may  work  for  others,  if  they  pleafe  ;  and,  if  a  boy 
has  learned  his  trade  well,  his  mailer  that  he  worked 
4  for,  will  give  him  eighteen  pence  or  two  (hillings  a  week  ; 
4  according  to  his  merit  he  is  paid  ;  for  that  is  the  method  at 
this  place,  to  agree  with  them  for  weekly  wages.  I  knew 
4  an  Irifh  ftocking-maker  of  this  town  took  an  apprentice  of 
near  20  years  old,  who,  before  he  had  been  fix  months  ac 
4  the  trade,  fet  up  to  make  goods  for  himfelf  j  by  this  me- 
4  tnod,  giving  liberty  to  thofe  boys  to  have  a  right  to  the 
4  trade  for  one,  two,  or  three  years  fervice,  they  have  al- 
4  ways  hands  enough  at  their  command  to  fupply  their  fac- 
4  tories ;  and  this  makes  them  that  have  a  good  place  of 
4  work,  take  all  the  care  imaginable  to  pleafe  their  mailers, 

4  that  they  may  keep  in  work.  For  it  is  at  this  town,  as  at 
Abbeville ;  no  man  will  employ  another  man’s  fervanr, 

4  without  a  good  recommendation  from  his  former  mafler. 

4  There  are  a  great  many  camblets,  callimancoes,  ftuffs,  flock- 
4  ings,  &c.  that  are  made  within  a  few  miles  of  this  town, 

4  which  are  brought  and  fold  to  the  merchants,  which  are 
4  dyed,  dreffed,  preffed,  and  packed  here  ;  and  then  fent  to 
‘  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy  :  nay,  in  every  town  in  France, 

4  Flanders,  Holland,  and  in  the  German  dominions,  you 
4  will  find  Lifle  ftuffs,  &c,  they  make  all  their  goods  full 
‘  breadth,  whether  half-yard,  three  quarters  yard,  or  yard 
‘  and  quarter  wide,  and  fill  them  well  with  fhoot  and  warp, 

‘  which  are  heavier  and  thicker  in  proportion,  than  we  make 
4  our  goods  of  the  fame  quality,  which  makes  the  foreigners 
4  efteem  them  better  than  ours ;  there  is  hardly  a  day  in  the 
‘  year,  but  you  may  fee  carriages  bringing  of  wool  or  wool- 
4  len  goods,  to  and  from  this  famous  trading  town  of  Lifle. 

4  The  magiftrates  of  this  town,  as  a  further  encouragement 
4  to  the  woollen  manufacturers,  obtained  a  grant  from  the 
4  king  of  Fiance,  to  prohibit  the  wear  of  India  calJicoes,  or 
4  linens,  cottons,  & c,  that  were  printed,  painted,  ftained, 

4  or  dyed  :  and  a  proclamation  was  iffued  out  accordingly, 

4  to  prevent  the  wearing  or  felling  any  of  the  above  goods, 

4  oil  in  any  part  of  french  Flanders.  This  proclamation 
4  was  iffued  out  May  the  6th,  1736,  and  gave  but  three 
4  weeks  time  to  the  merchants  and  fbopkeepers  to  vend  their 
4  goods  ;  and  now  there  is  none  of  thofe  goods  to  be  feen  in 
‘  any  of  thofe  towns  in  all  French  Flanders,  &c.  This  law 
4  was  in  France  before,  but  did  not  extend  to  French  Flan- 
4  ders:  and  now  is  punctually  kept  and  obferved  throughout 
4  the  French  king’s  dominions.  I  could  wifh,  for  the  fake 
4  of  the  woollen  manufactory  of  this  kingdom,  that  we  had 
4  a  law  made,  to  prohibit  the  wear  of  thofe  forts  of  goods  in 
4  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  and  that  as  juft ly  obferved  and 
4  kept:  notwithftanding  this  law  in  France  that  prohibits  the 
4  wear  of  thofe  printed  callicoes,  &c.  the  king  of  France 
4  hath  an  India  company  in  his  country,  but  all  that  he  looks 
4  over,  to  fupport  the  woollen  manufactory  of  his  own  ter- 
4  ritories.  I  brought  with  me  feveral  patterns  of  their  calli- 
4  mancoes,  camblets,  fluffs,  and  (lockings,  which  I  have 
4  now  by  me. 


4  A  few  years  ago,  a  merchant  that  lived  in  Goodman’s- 
4  fields,  perfuaded  one  George  Gwin  to  go  to  Lifle,  to 
4  tea,  h  the  French  to  caft  and  cut  the  brafs-rolls,  and 
4  make  the  other  parts  of  an  engine,  to  water  harrateens  and 
4  chencys  withal.  And,  when  1  heard  of  it,  I  went  to  Lifle 
4  to  perfuade  him  to  return  to  England,  and  not  to  teach  the 
*  trench  that  art ;  at  firft  he  feemed  to  comply,  and  told  me 
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*  he  would  return  in  a  fhort  time :  but,  when  I  left  him,  they 
‘  {till  perfuaded  him  to  Hay  5  and  fometime  after  I  applied 
4  to  the  board  of  trade,  to  have  fome  iron  that  was  caft  at 
‘  the  bank-fide,  Southwark,  flopped  from  going  abroad  to 
‘  Mr  Gwin  3  and,  although  I  attended  a  great  many  times  at 
‘  the  board  of  trade  and  the  cuftom4ioufe,  I  could  not  pre- 

*  vent  thofe  pieces  of  iron  being  fent  abroad.  This  iron  was 
‘  to  help  to  make  another  engine,  that  was  to  be  fent  to 
4  Toulon.  I  having  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  get  Gwin 
‘  to  England,  and  to  flop,  if  poflible,  this  call  iron  from 
‘  going  abroad,  but  all  was  unfuccefsful.  Then  I  applied 
4  to  a  certain  honourable  gentleman  to  have  him  recalled, 
1  who  was  pleafed  to  comply  with  my  requefl,  and  Wrote 
1  over  to  my  lord  Waldegrave,  which  is  the  king  of  Great- 

*  Britain’s  ambafiador  at  Paris  5  who  immediately  fent  an 
4  order  to  Mr.  George  Gwin  at  Lifle,  by  the  hands  of  Mr. 
4  W — s,  the  mefTenger,  and  the  purport  of  this  order  was, 
‘  that  Gwin  fhould  return  immediately  to  Great-Britain, 
4  his  native  country,  or  he  fhould  be  declared  an  alien,  &c. 
4  as  the  law  in  that  cafe  direfts.  Upon  Gwin’s  receiving  of 
4  this  letter,  he  immediately  returned  to  London,  his  old 

*  place  of  abode  ;  fo  that  the  rolls  that  were  defigned  for 

*  Toulon  were  never  finifhed,  neither  had  the  French  learned 

*  how  tocaft  them,  and  cut  the  figures  on  the  rolls,  &c.  But, 

*  fince  the  Lifle  merchants  have  had  thofe  rolls,  &c.  finifhed, 
4  they  have  made,  dyed,  and  watered  a  great  many  cheyneys 

*  and  harratebns,  both  to  ferve  themfelves,  and  other  coun- 
4  tries  that  we  had  ufed  to  ferve.  But  I  do  humbly  hope, 

*  when  this  engine  is  v/orn  out,  no  man  from  Great-Bri.tain 

*  will  go  over  to  make  them  another. 

*  Tourcoin  is  a  large  country  market-town,  about  three 

*  leagues  from  Lifle,  and  is  in  the  hands  of  the  French 

*  king,  and  fo  is  called  French  Flanders.  This  town  is 

*  well  flored  with  the  woollen  manufactory,  there  being 
4  many  thoufand  hands  employed  in  the  combing,  fpin- 
4  ning,  &c.  and  the  greater  part  of  the  wool  that  is  wrought 

*  up  here  is  either  Irifh  or  Englifh  ;  and  great  part  of  it  is 
‘  brought  to  this  place  by  the  way  of  Plolland.  I  was  at  this 
4  town  in  October  1736,  when  I  bought  a  fample  of  worfled, 

4  which  is  fome  of  the  beft  fpinning  I  ever  faw  in  my  life  ; 

4  I  bought  it  by  the  name  of  Englifh  worfled,  it  being  made 
4  of  all  our  wool.  The  reafon  that  whatfoever  goods  are  fold 
4  in  thofe  parts  for  Englifh  goods,  though  made  on  the  fpot, 

4  is,  becaufethe  Englifh  manufacturers  formerly  had  the  cha- 
4  rafter  of  making  the  beft  of  goods  ;  and,  would  we  keep 
4  our  wool  at  home,  we  ftill  fhould  bear  the  bell  away  3  for 
4  this  worfled  that  is  made  and  fold  here  by  the  name  of 
4  Englifh  worfled,  bears  a  better  price,  by  40  French  pence 
4  a  pound,  than  any  worfled  they  do  or  can  make  of  their 
4  own  country  wool  :  40  French  pence  is  about  20  pence 
4  Englifh.  They  fend  this  fine  Englifh  worfled,  as  they  call 
4  it,  to  Paris,  Lifle,  Holland,  Flanders,  & c.  I  have  been 
4  at  this  town,  when  the  roads  were  very  bad  from  this  place 
4  to  Courtray,  where  the  waggons  come  from  Ghent  to  meet 
4  the  waggons  from  this  place  ;  but  the  roads  were  fo  bad 
4  that  the  carriages  could  not  pafs  crofs  the  country,  to  carry 
4  the  yarn  that  was  fpun  here  to  Courtray,  and  bring  from 
4  thence  wool,  as  their  cuftom  is  conftantly  every  week  :  the 
4  people  of  this  town  were  fo  careful  of  their  mafters  trade, 

*  becaufe  the  waggons  from  Courtray  fhould  not  go  away 
4  empty,  hired  men,  and  put  the  yarn  upon  large  wheel-bar- 
4  rows,  and  had  them  drawn  along  a  foot  caufeway,  that  is 
4  paved  from  Tourcoin  to  Minnin,  which  is  about  five  or  fix 

*  miles  diftant,  and  is  about  as  far  diftant  from  Courtray 
4  as  Tourcoin  3  but,  when  they  come  to  Minnin,  it  is  the 
4  high  read  from  Lifle  to  Courtray,  and  is  always  very  good. 

4  I  only  mention  this  to  (hew,  how  very  careful  thofe  people 

*  are  of  our  wool  when  they  have  got  it,  and  how  carelefs  we 
4  are  at  home,  or  they  never  would  have  it  from  us. 

4  All  the  worfled  that  is  carried  this  way  belongs  to  the  Hol- 
4  landers,  as  I  fhall  fhew  in  it’s  proper  place.  I  was  told  by 
4  the  riding-general  of  the  cuftoms  of  this  town,  that  there 
4  are  14  peifons  in  the  town  that  make  wool-combs  ;  though 
4  I  fuppofe  they  do  not  wholly  depend  upon  that  particular 
4  branch  of  bufinefs  3  if  they  did,  there  muft  be  a  vaft  num- 
4  ber  of  wool-combers  in  that  neighbourhood,  for  there  are  but 
4  two  woo]-comb  makers  in  this  great  city  of  London.  The 
4  common  neceflaries  of  life  are  very  plentiful  and  cheap  at 
4  this  town,  viz.  foap,  oil,  candles,  and  charcoal  ;  four  very 
4  ufeful  things  in  the  woollen  manufaftorv.  Both  combine; 

4  and  fpinning  is  cheaper  here  than  at  Lifle,  which  is  the 
4  reafon  that  the  Lifle  merchants  have  fo  much  of  their 
4  fine  work  done  here.  A  gentleman  of  this  town  told  me, 

4  that  the  fine  fpinning  is,  by  the  Dutch,  fent  to  Spain,  Italy, 

‘  &c.  7  he  next  town  in  this  neighbourhood  that  is  of  note 
4  is  Roubaix. 

Roubaix  is  about  four  or  five  miles  from  Tourcoin  3  at  this 
(  place  they  employ  many  hundreds  of  hands  in  the  making  of 
“ne  caUimancoes,  camlets,  and  other  fine  fluffs  ;  the  fineft 
t  goods  is  made  all  with  either  Englifh  or  Irifh  wool  5 

<  ma^e  a  greater  number  of  goods  with  our  wool 

and  their  own  country  wool  mixed  together  ;  thefe  goods 
that  are  made  here  are  chiefly  made  for  the  Lifle  merchants. 
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4  labour  being  lower  here  than  at  Lifle,  and  about  the  fame 
4  price  as  at  Tourcoin  3  proviiions,  and  other  neceflaries, 

4  are  about  the  fame  price.  The  next  town  is  Lannoy,  which 
4  is  another  manufafturing  town  for  woollen  goods. 

4  Lannoy  is  about  four  miles  from  Roubaix  3  at  this  place 
4  they  make  great  numbers  of  callimancoes,  camlets,  filks, 

4  and  worfled  fluffs  mixed,  Sic.  The  proviffons,  and  other 
4  ufeful  neceflaries  for  trade,  are  about  the  fame  price  here 
4  as  at  Tourcoin  3  fo  is  the  labour.  I  have  named  only  three 
4  towns  in  this  neighbourhood,  that  are  famous  for  the  woollen 
4  manufactories ;  but,  if  I  would  go  to  fmall  places,  I  might 
4  name  a  hundred  villages  round  the  country  that  have  the 
‘  woollen  manufactory  in  them*  for  combers,  fpinners,  weavers, 

‘  Sic.  and  are  as  plenty  here  as  at  any  part  of  the  Weft  of  Eng- 
4  land.  But,  before  I  leave  this  country,  I  muft  juft  obferve, 

4  that,notwithftanding  labour  is  folow  in  thofeparts,  the  poorer 
4  people  all  round  the  country  are  well  cloathed,  and  all  their 
4  families  (I  wifh  I  could  fay  fo  by  the  great  manufafturing 
4  towns  in  England)  but,  fhould  I  be  fo  happy  as  to  fee  the 
day  that  the  owling  of  wool  from  Great-Britain  and  Ireland 
4  to  foreign  parts  was  flopped,  then  we  fhould  have  our  hands 
4  full  of  work,  and  our  poor  artificers  once  mOr&  be  well  fed 
4  and  cloathed  3  then  we  ftiould  fee  our  poor  once  more  have 
4  chearful  looks,  and  pray  for  thofe  that  put  their  hands  to 
4  this  great  and  good  work,  which  I  hope  will  fpeedily  be 
4  accomplifhed.  As  to  the  governing  and  managing  their 
4  work-folks,  they  at  this  place  take  the  fame  method  as  at 
4  Lifle.’ — Thus  much  the  honeft  Northamptonfhire  maiiu- 
fafturer. 

Remarks  on  this  manufafturer’s  foregoing  narrative. 

Although  what  this  Jealous  manufafturer  has  related  may  hot 
be  abfolutely  true  in  every  circumftance  of  his  narrative,  yet 
we  apprehend  that  no  one  can  make  any  doubt  but  (t.)  That 
the  h  rench  do  import  into  that  kingdom  large  quantities  of 
Englifh  and  Irifh  wool.  (2.)  That  they  work  this  wool  up 
into  manufactures  for  home-confumption,  as  well  as  for  fo¬ 
reign  markets.  (3.)  That  the  French  have,  from  time  to 
time,  allured  over  many  of  our  moft  ingenious  workmen, 
who  have  excelled  in  divers  branches  of  the  manufacture. 
(4.)  That,  if  the  French  have  our  native  wOol,  and  out  work¬ 
men,  they  imy  certainly  make  as  good  woollen  fabricks  of  every 
kind  as  we  are  able  to  do.  (5.)  That  as  the  reputation  of 
cur  woollen  fabrics  of  every  kind  has  been  much  longer  efta- 
blifhed  than  that  of  the  French,  it  is  no  way  improbable  but 
the  French  have  imitated  the  Englifh  manufactures  as  near  as 
poffible  in  every  circumftance :  and,  therefore,  there  does 
not  appear  an  improbability  but  the  French  have  alfo  made  ufe 
of  the  expedient  of  counterfeiting  the  Englifh  marks,  feals,  &c. 
as  well  as  the  faejon  d’Angleterre,  or  Englifh  manner,  make, 
or  fafhion,  in  fabricating  of  our  various  fpecies  of  woollen 
goods. —-And,  therefore,  (6.)  It  is  very  natural  to  believe, 
that,  in  order  to  introduce  their  woollen  fabrics  of  every  fort 
into  thofe  foreign  countries  where  the  Englifh  had  been  long 
eftablifhed  before  them,  they  made  ufe  of  the  expedient  of  ' 
impofing  their  woollen  fabrics,  made  in  France  after  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  manner,  upon  foreign  countries  for  Englifh  foreign  goods, 
and  continue  this  praftice  to  this  day,  by  counterfeiting  our  . 
feals  and  marks,  the  lengths  and  breadths  of  our  goods,  and 
the  fame  method  of  package,  &c.  with  every  other  circufn- 
ftance  that  may  be  the  more  effeftually  deceiving. — And  (7.) 
to  the  end  that  this  may  remain  undifeovered,  can  any  thing 
be  a  more  natural  difguife  than  to  fend  French  woollen  goods 
to  foreign  markets  with  fome  Englifh  woollen  goods,  trade 
and  packed  after  the  fame  manner  5  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
to  export  them  in  Englifh  bottoms,  and,  by  the  confederacy 
of  Englifh  captains  of  fhips  with  Englifh  merchants,  and  con- 
figned  alfo  to  faftors  abroad,  who  are  in  the  fecret  ? 

All  this  is  fo  very  plaufible,  and  fuch  meafures  are  fo  likely 
for  the  French  to  fall  into,  in  order  to  fupplant  the  Englifh 
in  the  woollen  manufafture  in  foreign  countries,  that  we  may, 
without  any  difficulty  or  ftrain  of  belief,  credit  the  fame  as 
matter  of  Fact  :  and  efpecially  fo,  when  this  Northamp¬ 
tonfhire  manufafturer  aflerts  the  fame  to  be  true,  with  fuch 
circumftances  of  truth  and  credibility. 

And,  if  this  matter  ftiould  ever  come  to  be  thoroughly  feru- 
tinized  into  by  authority,  and  proper  meaiures  are  taken  to 
get  to  the  truth,  we  are  inclinable  to  believe  it  will  be  found 
to  have  been  the  conftant  praftice  of  the  French  for  many 
years,  and  one  of  their  grand  strokes  of  COMMER-  j 
ci al  policy,  to  worm  us  out  of  the  woollen  manufaftures 
of  the  whole  world,  if  poffible  :  and,  if  they  can  have 
Englifh  and  Irifh  wool  very  cheap  in  exchange  for  their  bran¬ 
dies  and  wines,  &c.  which  our  wool-fmugglers  run  into  our 
country  5  and,  if  their  labour  is  confiderably  cheaper  than  J 
ours,  what  hinders  but  Fiance  may  inevitably  ruin  all  our  j 
woollen  manufaftures  ? 

This  being  an  affair  that  fo  nearly  and  importantly  concerns 
the  kingdom,  I  am  willing  to  flatter  myfelf  my  readers, 
my  truly  Britifh  readers,  will  excufe  it,  if  I  dwell  fomething 
longer  upon  the  fubjeft  of  the  woollen  manufaftures  of 
France. 
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We  are  told,  and  there  is  too  much  reafon  to  believe  it  true, 
that  France  pra&ifes  the  fame  arts  with  refpe£t  to  other  of 
our  manufactures,  efpecially  that  of  our  filk  ;  which  is  likely 
to  turn  all  our  Spitalfields  weavers  a  grazing,  if  fome  wife 
and  effectual  meafures  are  not  foon  taken  by  the  legiflature 
to  prevent  fo  great  an  evil.  It  would  prove,  perhaps,  the 
eafieft  method  to  difcharge  the  praClice  of  wearing  French 
filks  in  this  nation,  if  they  were  firft  rendered  unfafhionable 
at  court ;  and  yet  I  have  been  informed  that  there  is  fome 
difficulty  made  to  difcover  French  from  Englifh  filks ;  for 
that  fome  of  our  own  people,  who  ought  to  be,  and  doubtlefs 
are  the  beft  judges,  have  been  fufpe&ed,  upon  good  grounds, 
if  l  am  not  mifinformed,  to  determine  French  Silks  to 
have  been  made  at  Spitalfields,  on  purpofe  to  cover 
them,  and  prevent  their  feizure.  Should  this  prove  true,  are 
not  thefe  people  to  be  fufpe&ed  to  be  inftrumental,  to  be  the 
Chief  private  encouragers  of  a  praClice  that  they  pretend 
loudly  to  complain  of?  Ought  not  every  poffible  meafureto 
be  taken  to  deteCl  a  praClice  fo  highly  detrimental  to  the  ma¬ 
nufactures  of  this  kingdom  ? 

The  manufactures  eftablifhed  in  Paris,  and  other  parts  of 

France. 

The  woollen  manufactures  of  France  are,  cloth,  ferges,  ra¬ 
tines,  baracans,  camlets,  callimancoes,  tammies,  crapes, 
bays,  perpetuana’s,  flannels,  &c.  frizes,  anacofles,  druggets, 
&c.  all  of  wool,  or  of  wool  and  thread  mixed. 

It  is  to  Monf.  Colbert,  fuperintendant-general  of  arts  and 
manufactures,  that  this  kingdom  is  indebted  for  the  firft  efta- 
blifhment  of  thefe  manufactures,  which  are  now,  fays  Monf. 
Savary,  become  the  moft  flourishing  in  Europe. 

There  have  been  many  good  regulations  made  concerning 
them,  viz.  in  Auguft  1669,  Auguft  1700,  March  and  May 
1701,  &c.  A  royal  manufactory  is  one  eftablifhed  by  letters 
patents  from  the  king. 

Several  have  been  famous  for  the  eftablifhing  of  manufactures 
in  France,  particularly  fince  Henry  IV.  Two  efpecially  have 
diftinguiftied  themfelves  in  this  way  :  1.  Nicholas  Cadeau, 
who  founded  and  brought  to  perfection  the  manufactory  at 
Sedan.  2.  Jofeph  Van  Robais,  who  eftabliflied  that  of  Ab¬ 
beville,  which  has  been  long  in  high  reputation.  The  for¬ 
mer  obtained,  for  himfelf  and  company,  by  letters  patents, 
the  foie  making,  for  20  years,  of  black  and  coloured  cloths, 
like  thofe  of  Holland. — Thefe  patentees,  and  their  children, 
born,  and  to  be  born,  were  ennobled  and  honoured  with  all 
titles,  &c.  of  the  nobles  of  France.  The  French  king  gave 
not  only  each  of  the  three  partners  a  penfion  of  500  livres 
yearly,  during  their  lives,  but  alfo  affifted  them  with  a  ftock 
of  8006  livres  a  year,  during  the  term  of  their  patent.  The 
fuccefs  of  this  new  manufactory  exceeded  all  expectation. 
The  cloths  of  Sedan,  and  thofe  of  Abbeville,  are  elteemed 
the  fineft  of  their  kind  in  France. 

Sieur  Cadeau’s  exclufive  privilege  was  near  expiring,  when 
Mynheer  Van  Robais,  a  Dutch  merchant,  defired  to  ereCl 
a  new  manufactory  of  fine  cloths,  after  the  fafhion  of  Spain 
and  Holland,  which  he  propofed  to  do  at  Abbeville  in  Picardy. 
His  patent  commenced  OCtober  1669,  the  principal  claufes 
of  which  were  :  for  30  looms ;  for  a  requifite  number  of 
fulling-mills,  and  50  workmen  to  be  brought  from  Holland, 
with  paffports  for  the  fame ;  exemption  from  all  taxes,  &c. 
for  their  looms,  cloth,  wool,  &c.  In  fhort,  to  facilitate  the 
eftablifhment,  the  king  gave  him,  as  a  free  gift,  12,000  livres, 
and  lent  him  2000  livres  for  every  loom  he  fhould  fet  up, 
during  the  three  firft  years,  without  intereft. 

Van  Robais  having  fulfilled  his  engagement,  had  his  patent 
renewed  to  him  and  his  eldeft  fon,in  1681,  for  15  years  more, 
on  condition  that  he  fhould  fet  up  50  looms,  inftead  of  30. 
In  confideration  whereof,  the  king  remitted  to  him  20,000 
livres,  of  the  80,000  that  had  been  lent  to  him,  with  the 
three  firft  years  of  his  former  grant. 

In  the  year  1698  a  third  patent  was  granted  to  Ifaac  and  Jo f. 
Van  Robais,  two  brothers,  fons  of  the  firft  undertaker,  who 
had  now  fet  up  80  looms  ;  which  number,  in  1708,  was  in- 
creafed  to  above  100:  when  the  faid  Jof.  Van  Robais,  in 
partnerfhip  with  his  brother  Ifaac’s  widow,  being  defircus  to 
ereCt  ftill  more  buildings,  in  order  to  extend  this  flourifhing 
eftablifhment,  the  like  whereof,  perhaps,  was  not  to  be  found, 
obtained  that  fame  year  a  fourth  grant,  with  further  privileges, 
for  15  years  to  come;  One  of  which  privileges  was,  a  per- 
miffion  to  all  noblemen  to  enter  into  partnerfhip,  without  de¬ 
rogation  to  their  titles  and  honour. 

Of  the  feveral  forts  of  woollen  fabrics  eftablifhed  in  France. 

Cloths  are  made  of  different  qualities,  fome  fine,  fome  mid- 
ling,  fome  coarfe;  lome  dyed  in  wool,  of  different  colours, 
that  is,  the  wool  of  which  has  been  dyed  and  mixed,  before 
it  was  fpun  and  worked  in  the  loom.  Others  are  made  white, 
to  be  dyed  fcarlet,  ble,  or  black,  &c  Their  breadths  and 
lengths  are  different. 

The  fine  cloths  are  of  three  qualities  ;  the  firft  is  made  of  the 
fine  wool  of  Segovia  in  Spain,  without  any  mixture;  the  fe- 
cor.d  of  Segovia  wool,  with  that  of  Albarazin,  fecond  Sego- 
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via,  and  wool  of  Son's;  the  third,  of  other  middle  forts  of 
Spanifh  wool. 

Many  manufactories  of  this  kingdom,  particularly  thofe  of 
Languedoc,  Dauphine,  and  Provence,  afford  quantities  for 
the  Levant,  from  Marfeilles.  Thefe  cloths,  whofe  names, 
qualities,  lengths,  breadths,  &c.  are  different  from  thofe  in 
the  kingdom,  have  been  the  fubjeCt  of  many  excellent  laws 
to  uphold  their  reputation. 

The  cloth  called  Londrins  premieres,  are  to  be  made  of , wool, 
prime  Segovia,  both  warp  and  Woof.  Londrins  feconds,  mult 
have  for  the  warp  wool  Soria,  or  wool  of  equal  quality  ;  for 
the  woof,  fecond  Segovia.  Londres  larges  mult  be  made  of 
the  beft  wool  of"  Languedoc,  Lower  DauphinC,  Gandie, 
Rouffillon,  grand  Albarazin,  and  others  of  like  quality.  Lon¬ 
dres  mult  be  made  of  le  fleuret  de  laine  de  Languedoc,  low 
Dauphine,  Gandie,  petit  Albarazin,  or  others  of  like  quality. 
Draps  feizans,  of  wool  of  Languedoc,  low  Dauphine,  or 
Spanifh  wool,  of  like  quality. 

They  Ihall  not  employ  in  the  manufactory  of  Rotffantin  other 
than  the  wools  of  Berry,  Sologne,  and  wools  of  Spain,  prime 
Segovia,  prime  Soria,  and  prime  Segovian  only,  without  em¬ 
ploying  other  Spanifh  wools  of  an  inferior  quality,  or  the 
wools  of  Navarre  or  Barbary,  or  any  other  wool. 

Auguft  21,  1718.  Rules  are  laid  down  for  the  making  of 
cloth  in  the  provinces  of  Burgogne,  Breffie,  Bugey,  Valro- 
mey,  and  Gex,  viz.  of  whites  and  of  different  colours*  at  Di¬ 
jon,  Selonges,  Sommieres,  Auxois,  Auxerre,  Montbard  Ava¬ 
lon,  Saulien,  Chatillon  upon  the  Seine,  Montcenis  Louans, 
Les  Chante  de  Macon,  Cluny,  and  Pafay  le  Monial.  Alfo 
for  common  cloths,  called  fardis,  that  are  made  at  Bourge  en 
Brefle,  Pondeveaux,  Montluel,  and  other  places. 

Befides  full  cloths,  there  is  a  manufacture  of  fluffs  of  wool* 
which  are  commonly  ufed  for  linings,  viz.  ferges  of  Aumale* 
of  Beauvais,  and  others ;  frizes,  frizons,  feltins,  &c. 
Druggets  are  fluffs  of  wool,  or  of  wool  and  thread,  fome- 
times  broad,  but  moftly  narrow.  They  are  often  called  pin- 
china’s,  though  not  like  what  comes  from  Toulon,  and  Cha¬ 
lons  in  Champagne,  of  that  name.  Druggets  are  made  at 
Le  Lude,  Amboife,  Partenay,  Niort,  Rbeims,  Rouen,  Dar- 
natal,  Verneuil  in  Perche,  Troyes,  Chaumont  in  Baffigny, 
Langres,  and  Chalons  in  Champagne.  There  are  alfo  very 
fine  druggets  made,  of  a  particular  fort,  at  Badrieux  in  Lan¬ 
guedoc,  and  many  adjacent  villages,  which  are  fold  in  Ger¬ 
many. 

The  druggets  of  Lude  are  of  wool  intirely,  both  warp  and 
woof.  At  Amboife  are  made  of  two  forts,  of  wool  intirely, 
the  one  called  croifes,  the  other  not  croifes.  Thofe  of  Parte¬ 
nay  are  made  fome  of  wool  only  ;  others,  the  warp  of  thread, 
the  woof  of  wool.  Niort  affords  druggets,  all  of  wool,  fome 
croifes,  others  not,  half-ell  wide.  The  croifes  are  the  moft 
efteemed,  being  clofe  wrought  and  ftrong.  The  druggets 
of  Rheims  are  not  croifev-baif-ell  wide,  commonly  made  of 
nothing  but  wool,  prime  Segovia,  fpun  very  fine,  which  gives 
them  a  fuperiority  to  all  the  other  druggets  manufactured  in 
France,  which  are  generally  made  of  the  wool  of  the  country, 
coarfe  fpun. 

At  Roan  are  made  three  forts  of  druggets,  not  croifes  :  the 
one  made  of  wool  only,  half-ell  wide,  Sic.  another  called 
barluche,  or  breluche,  the  woof  wool,  the  warp  thread.  The 
fecond  fort  of  druggets  comes  very  near  in  quality  and  price 
to  thofe  of  Verneuil  in  Perche*  The  laft,  commonly  called 
efpagnolettes,  are  intirely  of  wool,  hairy  on  one  fide,  and 
fometimes  on  both,  which  makes  them  very  warm.  Thefe 
druggets  efpagnolettes  are  made  of  different  qualities;  one 
very  fine,  of  Spanifh  wool  only  ;  others  lefs  fine,  of  Spanifh 
wool  mixed  with  the  wool  of  the  country  ;  others  of  the 
wool  of  the  country  only,  which  are  the  coarfer,  and  of  lefs 
value.  They  are  made  white,  and  dyed,  after  that,  of  dif¬ 
ferent  colours. 

The  druggets  of  Darnetal  are  like  to  thofe  of  Roan  in  good- 
nefs,  length  and  breadth. 

Verneuil  in  Perche  affords  druggets  half-ell  wide,  from  42  to 
65  ells  long,  the  warp  thread,  the  woof  wool  of  the  country, 
very  coarfe,  and  about  13  or  14  fols  the  ell.  They  are  ge¬ 
nerally  confirmed  at  Beaufle,  the  Orleanois,  and  country  ad¬ 
jacent  to  Paris,  for  cloathing  the  peafants.  The  druggets  of 
Troyes  are  croifes  on  one  fide,  and  noton  the  other;  the 
woof  is  of  wool,  the  warp  of  thread  :  they  are  much  better 
than  thofe  of  Verneuil.  At  Chaumont  in  Baffigny,  and  at 
Langres,  are  druggets  like  thofe. of  Troyes. 

At  Chalons  in  Champagne  are  made  druggets,  all  of  wool. 
They  are  called  efpagnolettes,  and  their  quality  is  very  good. 
There  are  few,  except  druggets  efpagnolettes  of  Roan  and 
Darnetal,  and  fome  druggets  with  thread,  that  are  dyed  in 
the  piece  ;  the  others  are  dyed  in  the  wool,  i.  e.  the  wool  of 
which  they  are  made  is  dyed  of  feveral  colours,  before  carded, 
fpun,  and  weaved. 

Serge  is  a  fluff  of  wool,  manufactured  after  a  certain  manner. 
They  have  different  names,  given  by  the  merchants,  and 
other  makers,  to  diftinguifh  and  render  them  more  efteemed. 
Their  piice  is  different,  according  to  the  different  forts  and 
qualities,  and  places  where  made,  viz.  ferge  de  feigneur, 
ferge  a  la  reigne,  ferge  imperial,  Sic.  ferge  raze,  ferge  a  poil, 
ferge  drapee,  or  cloth  ferge,  both  fides  alike,  and  ferge  de 

I  Berry, 
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Berry,  de  Beauvais,  de  Mercy,  de  St  Lo,  d’Aumale,  de 
Crevecceur,  de  Blicour,  de  Chartres,  See.  fa^on  de  Londres, 
d’Arfcot,  de  Rome,  de  Segovie.  All  of  thefe,  which  are 
made  in  France,  are  fubjeCi  to  certain  regulations,  by  divers 
arrets,  according  to  the  places  where  they  are  made. 

France  owes  the  manufacture  of  ferge  after  the  fafhion  of 
London  to  Lewis  Bezuet  and  Nicholas  de  la  Coudre,  partners. 
Thefe  two  able  manufacturers  began  the  fabric  at  Aumale,  a 
1  i t ti e  city  in  Normandy,  in  confequence  of  an  exclufive  pa¬ 
tent,  for  15  years,  of  the  12th  of  September,  1665,  granted 
upon  the  report  of  Monf.  Colbert.  It  has  fince  been  tranf- 
ferred  to  Siegnelay,  Gournay,  Auxerre,  Sedan,  Abbeville, 
Beauvais,  Boufflers,  &c. — That  of  Siegnelay  has  always  pre- 
ferved  the  preference,  either  becaufe  they  make  ufe  of  better 
wool,  or  are  better  workmen,  or  becaufe  the  earth  and  water 
are  more  proper. 

As  to  the  manner  of  making  ferges  faipon  de  Londres  :  the  beft 
wool  for  that  purpofe  is  that  of  England,  viz.  the  longeft  for 
the  warp,  and  the  fhorteft  for  the  woof.  But  as  it  is  not  eafy 
to  procure  thofe  forts  of  wool,  becaufe  they  are  prohibited, 
they  have  recourfe  for  the  warp  to  the  longeft  and  fineft  wool 
of  Berry ;  and,  for  the  woof,  to  the  prime  and  fecond  of 
Spain  and  Portugal. 

Perpetuana’s,  a  ftufflike  the  ferges  of  Sommiere,  and  are  com¬ 
monly  made  at  Colchefter  and  Exeter  in  England,  and  other 
places  thereabouts.  Thefe  are  chiefly  deftined  to  Spain  and 
Italy,  but  moft  to  Spain,  where  there  is  a  great  demand  for 
them.  Of  late  years  they  make  fome  alfo  at  Montpelier, 
Nifmes,  Caftres,  and  other  cities  of  Lower  Languedoc,  in 
Imitation  of  the  English  Perpetuana’s.  Some  are 
alfo  made  at  Beauvais,  which  are  much  efteemed  at  Cadiz, 
where  the  French  merchants  fend  them,  dyed  of  different 
colours.  I  he  merchants  of  Languedoc  alfo  fend  a  quantity 
of  them  into  Italy,  under  the  name  of  imperial  ferge,  that 
are  a  little  finer  than  thofe  defigned  for  Spain.  The  perpe¬ 
tuana’s  defigned  for  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies  are  commonly 
fent  in  aflortments  of  40  pieces,  viz.  15  green  paroquet,  15 
pieces  blue,  5  mufc-colour,  5  black.  There  is  one  fpecies  of 
perpetuana’s,  Less  Fine,  which  is  moftly  made  in  England, 
whence  it  is  fent  into  Spain,  chieflv  for  the  Indies,  commonly 
to  the  value  of  200,000  livres  a  year.  Here  let  the  reader 
obferve,  how  the  Frenchman  depreciates  the  Englilh  per¬ 
petuana’s,  without  caufe,  in  order  to  recommend  thofe  of 
his  country  to  the  Spaniards  ! 

Say  is  a  kind  of  ferge,  very  light,  all  of  wool,  fomething  like 
the  ferge  of  Caen.  Some  of  the  religious  ufe  them  for  Ihirts, 
other  for  linings,  and  hangings  for  furniture.  They  make 
abundance  of  them  at  Hanfcotte,  It  pres,  and  Turcoing,  in 
Flanders.  Thofe  of  Hanfcotte  and  Ypres  are  about  ell  wide. 
Thofe  of  Turcoing,  which  are  very  fine,  and  all  of  wool, 
only  of  Segovia  or  England,  are  4  wide.  There  are  alfo 
fome  made  in  Artois,  with  the  wool  of  the  country. 

Bays,  a  woollen  fluff,  not  croifsee,  very  loofe  made,  with 
the  hair  on  one  fide,  a  kind  of  flannel,  very  coarfe.  A  quan¬ 
tity  of  thefe  are  made  in  England.  I  hey  make  a  confiderable 
number  of  them  in  Flanders,  efpecially  at  Tournay  and  Lifle, 
and  Neuf  Eglifes.  Of  late  years,  the  French  have  manufac¬ 
tured  fome  with  fuccefs,  efpecially  at  Beauvais,  de  Caftres, 
Montpelier,  and  Nifmes.  The  demand  for  them  is  very 
great  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  Italy. 

The  French  begin  to  fend  abundance  of  them,  white,  black, 
and  of  all  other  colours,  as  did  the  English  and  Fle¬ 
mings  heretofore.— A  kind  off  fluff  of  the  fame  name,  but 
cheaper,  is  alfo  made  at  Alba,  and  thereabouts. 

Reveches,  flannel.  Formerly,  almost  all  those 
that  were  seen  in  FRANCE  came  from  Eng¬ 
land;  BUT,  SINCE  THEY  HAVE  BEEN  IMITATED  AT 

Beauvais  and  Amiens,  the  ENGLISH  have  sent 
few  or  none. 

Crape,  made  only  with  two  marches,  all  of  wool.  There 
are  crapes  made  in  different  places,  as  well  in  France  as  elfe- 
where.  Their  length  and  breadth  are  different,  according 
to  the  places  where  they  are  made.  Sieur  Paignon,  a  wool¬ 
len  draper  of  Paris,  firft  fet  up  this  manufacture  about  the 
year  1687.  His  fon  Nicholas  has  fince  been  more  fuccefsful 
in  his  undertakings:  to  him  we  owe  the  fine  black  cloths  of 
Sedan,  that  are  as  much  efteemed,  if  not  more,  than 
those  of  LEYDEN  in  HOLLAND.  At  Amiens 
are  made  white  crapes,  with  a  mixture  of  thread.  In  Lan¬ 
guedoc,  particularly  at  Caftres,  certain  flight  crapes.  In 
Handers,  and  above  all,  at  Turcoing  and  Lifle,  a  quantity 
of  light  crapes  are  made,  and  of  differed  colours,  for  the 
oparnfh  trade  There  are  crapes  which  they  call  d’Angleterre, 
or  English  Crapes,  made  of  lilk  and  wool,  chiefly  at 
Alencon,  Angers,  and  Amiens. 

Blankets  of  wool  are  made  in  the  fuburbs  of  St  Martin,  Paris. 

here  is  at  F  erte  Gautier  a  fmall  manufactory  of  ferge 
Compete  furnilhes  a  quantity  of  ftockings,  &c.  ’The 
oths,  camlets,  and  plufhes,  that  are  made  at  Mar^ny,  a 
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tants  are  reduced  to  walhand  prepare  the  wool  for  the  woik- 
men  at  Beauvais. 

Picardy  produces  wool.  They  have  manufactories  of 
wool,  & c.  Befides  5  or  600  milliers  of  wool,  produced 
there,  the  confumption  there  is  almoft  as  great  of  other  wool 
from  Germany,  Holland,  England,  Spain,  and  other  pro¬ 
vinces  of  France.  In  the  city  of  Amiens  only,  are  made 
129,800  pieces  of  woollen  fluff.  The  camlet- makers  ufe 
about  80  milliers,  half  thereof  wool  of  the  country,  half  fo¬ 
reign  wool.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  fealed  there  50,000 
pieces  brought  from  neighbouring  parts,  which,  for  thatrea- 
fon,  are  called  etoffes  foreignes.  The  cities  of  Picardy, 
which  have  the  greateft  trade  for  woollen  manufacture,  next 
to  Amiens,  afe  Beauvais  and  Abbeville. 

In  the  ferge  manufactories  at  Amiens  they  make  ferges  after 
the  falhion  of  Arcot,  Crevecceur,  ferge  Cordeliers,  of  many 
forts  ;  ferges  after  the  fafhion  of  Chalons,  white  and  mixed  ; 
ferges  de  feigneur,  quinquettes,  or  flight  camlets  ;  camlets  af¬ 
ter  the  fafhion  of  Lifle  and  Arras ;  barracans  and  tammies, 
of  wool  only,  others  of  wool  and  filk,  &c. 

The  woollen  fluffs  made  at  Beauvais  are  ratines  of  different 
foits,  as  wide,  ftrong,  fine,  and  common  ;  tammies;  ferge, 
both  fides  alike,  or  after  the  fafhion  of  England,  or  Arcot, 
or  thofe  that  go  under  the  name  of  common  ferge ;  bays’ 
others,  offer  the  fafhion  of  England. 

The  manufactures  of  Abbeville,  not  to  mention  the  fine 
cloths  made  after  the  fafhion  of  Spain,  England,  and  Holland, 
whereof  mention  has  been  madeelfewhere,  and  ferge  de  Lon- 
d res,  razes  de  St  Lo,  ratines  of  Holland,  ferge  de  Mouy, 
bouracanes,  after  the  fafhion  of  Valenciennes,  druggets,  thread 
and  wool,  tiretaines,  belingues,  pinchina’s.  Sic. 

The  other  places  in  Picardy  where  woollen  fluffs  are  made 
are  Tilley,  Fienville,  Naours,  Beauchamps,  Gravilliers,  Feu- 
quiers,  Aumale,  Anvoille,  Glatigny,  and  Seules.  In  all  thefe 
places  are  made  only  ferges  and  tiretaines.  Mouy  gives  it’s 
name  to  a  ferge  that  is  well  efteemed  ;  and  Crevecceour,  to 
others  that  are  not  lefs  efteemed  ;  Tricot,  and  eleven  villages 
dependent  upop.  it,  give  alfo  it’s  name  to  a  very  ftrong  ferge. 
The  beft  fpun  wool  of  Picardy  is  at  Abbeville,  where  vaft 
numbers  are  employed  in  fpinning,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
the  fineft  wool  is  confumed,  as  well  of  the  growth  of  the 
country,  as  Spanifh  wool.  Thefe  laft  are  chiefly  ufed  for 
making  the  fineft  caps ;  the  others,  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth 
and  other  goods,  of  the  make  of  Paris,  Elbeuf,  and  Rouen. 
The  Dutch,  in  the  time  of  peace,  take  off  a  great  quantity 

We  muft  remark,  that  at  Amiens  they  employ  only  wool  of 
their  country,  England,  Holland,  and  Germany,  but  efpe¬ 
cially  that  of  the  country  and  England.  It  is  computed  that 
the  woollen  manufacture  of  Amiens  amounts  to  near 
1,600,000  livreg  yearly.  The  principal  manufactory  of  Ab¬ 
beville  is  that  of  Monfieur  Van  Robais,  as  obferved  before. 

In  general,  the  fluffs  made  at  Beauvais  are  wide  ratines  of 
five  quarters,  fine  ditto  ell  wide,  ftrong  ratines  alfo  ell  wide; 
the  warp,  wool  of  France  ;  the  woof,  of  the  middle  fort  of 
Spanifh  wool.  Common  ratines,  eftamet  de  bures,  ferge 
both  fides  alike,  of  wool  of  France ;  ferge  a  poll,  ell  wide, 
the  warp,  French,  the  woof,  Spanifh  wool.  Fine  ferge,  of 
Englilh  wool  4.  wide ;  after  the  fafhion  of  Fricot,  of  the  beft 
wool  of  France  1  wide  ;  efpagnolets  |  wide;  the  warp,  fine 
French,  the  woof,  Spanifh  wool  ;  fommieres,  half  ell,  and 
half  ell  half  quarter,  of  fine  French  wool  ;  reveches  after  the 
fafhion  of  England,  3  wide,  of  French  wool  ;  flannels 
after  the  fafhion  of  England,  ell  4  wide  ;  others  half  the 
breadth,  all  of  French  wool  ;  common  ferge,  half  ell  half 
quarter,  of  the  wool  of  the  country.  In  fine,  common  re¬ 
veches,  of  different  breadths,  of  the  fame  wool  as  before. 
The  mafters  that  make  the  fineft  fluffs,  and  are  therefore 
ftiled  the  great  company,  are  about  feventy.  Thofe  of  the 
leffer  company,  i.  e.  who  work  but  common  fluffs,  are  above 
a  hundred.  About  500  looms  are  employed  in  both  together. 

It  is  computed  that  the  great  company  employs  in  their  fa- 
bric  115,000  pounds  of  Spanifh  wool,  2000  pounds  of  Eng- 
lifh  wool,  160,000  pounds  of  French  wool  ;  the  leffer  com¬ 
pany  confumes  185,000  pounds  of  the  common  wool  of 
France,  the  produCt  of  which  is  a  third  part  lefs  than  of  the 
others.  In  the  whole  department  of  Beauvais,  are  employed 
to  the  amount  of  745,000  pounds  of  French  wool,  and 
115,000  pounds  of  Spanifh  wool,  of  which  they  make 
68,000  pieces  of  fluff.  They  have  about  40  fulling  mills. 
Wool  grown  in  the  province  of  Picardy,  viz.  at  Amiens  and 
thereabouts,  80  milliers ;  at  Abbeville  2,  St  Quintin  100, 
Peronne  40,  Nefte  40,  neighbouring  villages  2,  Ham  40, 
La  Ferte  Guife  30,  Vervine  60,  Laon  30,  Vely  pres  de 
Laon  40,  Chauny  20,  Noyon  20.  Total  524  milliers. 

Of  the  generality  of  Champaigne  and  Soissons. 

The  paflurage  is  admirable,  maintaining  16  or  17,000  fheep, 
which  afford  three  or  four  millions  of  pounds  of  wool. 

It  is  almoft  incredible  how  much  of  the  woollen  manufacture 
there  is  in  thefe  two  provinces.  At  Rheims,  they  make 
cloth  after  the  fafhion  of  Berry,  etamines,  razes,  cordeliers, 
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fcrges,  &c.  At  Rhetel,  the  fame  as  at  Rheims,  befides  eftamets 

At  Chateau-Portien,  at  Mezieres,  Donchery,  Mouzon, 
Fifmes,  Sainte  Manehould,  Sommepy,  Ville  on  1  arta- 
nois,  Soiffons,  Chateau-Thierry,  Charly,  Orbaye,  S.  Mar¬ 
tin  Dublois,  Bar  fur  Aube,  Ferre  en  Tartanois,  Neuilly,  and 
S.  Fond,  they  make  only  ferges,  etamines,  and  defever- 
fins.  At  Sedan,  they  make  a  quantity  of  cloth,  very  fine 
and  very  good,  alfo  a  great  number  of  cloth  ferges,  and 
ferges  after  the  fafhion  of  London.  At  Bouts,  Pertes,  and 
Joinville,  villages  near  Rheims,  they  make  only  white  eta- 
mines,  which  they  fell  to  Rheims.  At  Montcornet,  ratines, 
reveches,  cloth  ferge,  and  eftametes.  At  Vervins,  Fontaine, 
Plumiere,  the  like,  alfo  fome  common  cloth.  At  Mont- 
mirel,  Langres,  St  Juft,  Anglure,  Sezanne,  La  Ferte  Gou- 
chier,  and  La  Ferte  Sous-Jouars,  cloth  ell  wide,  and  above, 
to  five  quarters,  all  of  Spanifh  wool  only.  In  fhort,  at  Bri- 
enne,  Chalons,  Vitry,  Joinville,  Chaumont,  Dionville,  they 
make  ferge  razes,  ferge  after  the  fafhion  of  London,  cloth 
ferge,  eftametes,  everfins,  etamines  after  the  fafhion  of 
Rheims,  and  druggets ;  befides,  they  make  cloth  at  Chau¬ 
mont.  The  wool,  employed  in  thefe  feveral  manufactories, 
is  partly  foreign,  partly  French.  The  foreign  is  common 
Spanifh  wool,  as  de  Caftille,  and  les  Segovianes,  and  the 
like.  The  French  wool  is  de  TAuxois,  de  Berry,  de  Cham- 
paigne,  du  SoilTonnois,  and  de  Picardy.  They  reckon  1400 
looms. 

At  Rethel,  they  ufe  the  wool  of  Champaigne,  Picardy,  and 
SoilTonnois.  The  mixture,  which  the  workmen  make  of 
common  wool  with  fine,  lowers  confiderably  the  price  and 
quality  of  them. 

The  cloths  made  at  Sedan,  are  fome  after  the  fafhion  of  Hol¬ 
land,  fome  after  the  fafhion  of  England,  and  others  after  the 
fafhion  of  Spain.  The  wool  they  make  ufe  of  in  the  one 
and  the  other,  are  wool  de  Segovie,  Segovianes,  Albarazines, 
des  Soris,  and  other  of  the  better  forts. 

The  fabric  of  ferges  is  alfo  very  confiderable  at  Sedan.  The 
wool  they  ufe  is  that  of  Berry,  Ardennes,  Champaigne,  Brie, 
and  common  Spanifh  wool.  They  are  fold  in  Holland,  Po¬ 
land,  Germany,  and  within  the  kingdom. 

At  Donchery  is  made  wide  ferge,  cloth  ferge,  ferge  de  Lon- 
jdres  ;  the  wool  is  that  of  Berry,  Champaigne,  and  Brie. 
At  Maufon  and  Autrecott,  cloth  ferges,  ferge  de  Londres, 
&c.  they  are  all  made  of  wool  of  the  country.  In  the  ma¬ 
nufactory  of  St  Manehould  they  ufe  only  wool  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  with  which  they  make  ferge  after  the  fafhion  of  Chalons, 
cloth  ferges,  eftamets,  and  frizes.  At  Siuppe,  or  Suippe, 
the  manufactory  is  confiderable.  All  the  fluffs  are  made  of 
wool  of  the  country,  i.  e.  everfines,  cloth  ferge,  ferge  razes, 
and  frizes.  At  Ville  en  Tartanois,  wide  ferges,  cloth  ferges, 
all  of  wool  of  the  country.  Routz  Perthes,  and  Sunville, 
are  three  villages  near  Rheims,  where  they  make  only  white 
etamines  of  the  wool  of  the  country.  At  Monteomet,  are 
made  ferges,  ratines,  eftamets,  reveches,  cloth  ferges,  on 
which  they  employ  only  the  wool  of  the  country.  Vervins, 
Fontaine,  and  Plumiers,  afford  common  cloths,  and  ferges, 
of  the  wool  of  the  country.  At  Neville  St  Front,  are  em¬ 
ployed  the  wool  of  Brie,  Champaigne,  and  Soiffons,  in 
making  ferges  de  Berry,  and  cloth  ferge  wide.  At  Ferre 
en  Tartanois,  the  manufacture  is  wide  ferge,  cloth  ferge, 
and  ferge  after  the  fafhion  of  Mouy,  the  wool  of  the  country 
only.  At  Charly,  they  make  wide  ferges,  cloth  ferges,  &c. 
ail  of  the  wool  of  the  country.  Thefe  above  are  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Rheims  (thofe  that  follow,  are  in  the  department 
of  Troyes  and  Chalons)  where  they  make  near  84,000  pieces 
of  fluff,  employing  for  that  purpofe  740,000  pounds  weight 
of  wool  of  Champaigne,  Brie,  Soiffons,  and  Bourgogne, 
befides  above  530,000  pounds  of  Spanifh  wool,  and  above 
50,000  of  that  of  Berry.  They  keep  there  14  or  15,000 
fheep,  which  produce  3,000,000  7  or  800, coo  pounds  of 
wool. 

At  Chalons,  they  make  a  quantity  of  ferge  razes,  ferge  of 
Rheims,  eflamines,  everfines,  cloth  ferges,  of  the  fafhion  of 
London.  Of  thefe  laft,  they  make  about  2500  pieces  a 
year ;  of  all  the  others,  about  2000.  The  wools  they  make 
ufe  of  for  the  one  and  other,  are  fome  of  Champaigne,  Brie, 
Soiffonnois,  and  Bourgogne,  and  fome  Spanifh  wool.  There 
are  325  mafter  clothiers.  Befides,  there  are  30  or  35  other 
looms  for  a  munufaCtcry,  that  fome  cloth  merchants  of  Paris 
have  got  eftablifhed  by  letters  patent.  They  make  alfo,  in 
that  manufactory,  ferge  after  the  fafhion  of  London,  ratines, 
pinchinas  ;  and  employ  in  the  one  and  the  other,  according 
to  their  quality,  wool,  prime  Segovia,  fine  Albarafin,  and 
other  Spanifh  wool,  with  that  of  Berry,  TAuxois,  Cham¬ 
paigne,  and  Brie.  The  produCt  of  this  manufactory  is  in 
proportion  as  great  as  the  others.  They  fell  them  through¬ 
out  the  kingdom,  at  Liege,  and  in  Italy.  Liege  takes  off  a 
great  number,  they  being  well  liked  there.  At  Vitry,  are 
made  ferge,  razes,  ferge  after  the  fafhion  of  London,  cloth 
ferges,  druggets,  and  eftamets.  The  wools  they  employ  are 
thofe  of  Champaigne,  Brie,  and  TAuxois.  At  Chaumonr, 
are  made  a  quantity  of  cloths,  ferges  croiffees,  druggets  ;  of 
the  laft  one  is  of  wool  only,  the  other  of  wool  and  thread. 
They  ufe  only  the  wool  of  the  country. 
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Of  the  trade  for  Spanifh  wool  at  Bayonne. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  wools  which  the  merchants  of 
Bayonne  have  from  Spain,  have  fome  of  them  different  names 
from  thofe  given  in  the  dictionary,  under  the  article  of 
Wools,  but  in  truth  they  are  the  fame,  under  different 
appellations. 

It  is  computed,  that  the  import  of  wool  at  Bayonne  amounts 
to  15,000  bales,  of  all  qualities,  viz.  fegovies,  leonefes,  fu- 
perfines,  common  fegovies,  fories,  fogoviennes,  burguletes, 
Tories  de  Caballeros,  fories  molines,  grand  albarazines,  des 
cuencas,  des  etremcnas,  belchittes,  compos  d’Arragon,  fleu- 
retons  de  Navarre,  and  all  forts  of  lamb’s  wool,  fine  and 
common,  furge,  and  wafhed. 

Many  of  the  merchants  of  Bayonne  give  orders  to  have  part 
of  the  wools  bought  en  furge,  and  to  have  them  wafhed  up¬ 
on  the  fpot  on  their  own  account.  Others  have  them  from 
the  Spaniards  who  are  floak-mafters,  or  from  the  merchants 
of  that  nation,  who  trade  in  it,  and  every  year  fend  or  carry 
them  to  Bayonne,  all  wafhed,  and  fell  them  there  themfelves  : 
fo  that  the  people  of  Bayonne  have  always  their  wools  at  the 
firft  hand,  and  can  afford  them  cheaper  than  others.  Befides, 
the  befl  conveniences  for  wafhing  are  nearer  that  city  than 
any  other,  even  nearer  than  to  Bilboa.  The  wool  that  comes 
from  Bayonne,  is  mofl  profitable  and  beft  triaged  of  all  that 
comes  from  Spain.  The  weight  they  make  ufe  of  at  Bayonne, 
is  fixteen  ounces  to  the  pound. 

The  price  of  wool  is  different,  according  to  the  difference 
of  exchange.  We  fhall  fet  it  here  upon  the  foot  of  the  price 
they  fold  at  in  November  1724,  when  the  piftole  was  at  16 
livres.  Upon  that  foot,  the  fegovies  leonefes  (R.)  *  were 
worth  52  fols  the  pound  ;  (F.)  6  fols  lefs ;  the  common  fe¬ 
govies  48  fols ;  the  fegoviennes  46  fols,  fories  fegoviennes, 
les  burgales,  les  cavalleros,  44—45  ;  les  fories,  4r — 42, 
with  the  fame  diminution  of  6  and  12  fols  ;  for  the  (F.)  and 
(S.)  other  wools  in  proportion  to  their  quality. 

*  Thefe  three  letters  of  the  alphabet,  R,  F,  S,  are  ufed,  in 
France,  to  diftinguifh  the  three  forts  into  which  every  parcel 
of  Spanifh  wool  is  divided  by  forting,  and  therefore  called 
triage. 

They  load  commonly  at  Bayonne  every  year  30  or  40 
veffels,  which  carry  200  or  350  bales  of  fine  wool  to  Roan 
and  Nantes,  and  8  or  10  veffels  to  Holland  :  Languedoc  alfo 
takes  off  much  wool  offories  fegoviennes,  and  common  fories, 
that  are  the  mod  proper  for  Londrines  feconds,  which  are 
beft  for  the  Levant  trade. 

Of  the  commerce  of  Limosin,  Poictou,  &c. 

At  St  Jean  de  Angelis,  they  make  cloths  ell  wide,  and  eta¬ 
mines:  at  Nerac,  commonly  1900  pieces  of  cloth,  and  1250 
ferges :  at  Angoulefme,  ferges  and  etamines :  La  Rouche- 
faucault,  only  ferge:  Limoge,  reveches:  Tulle,  reveches, 
or  petits  razes  :  Brieve,  reveches :  St  Leonard,  ftrong  and 
coarfe  cloths  forfoldiers  and  peafants. 

The  fluffs  made  at  Poitiers  are  camblets,  etamines,  ferges, 
and  crapes.  At  Chaftelleraud,  they  make  ferges  and  etamines, 
in  which  they  employ  only  wool  of  the  country..  At  Lufig- 
nan,  they  make  two  forts  of  ferges,  razes,  and  cloth  ferge, 
both  of  wool  of  the  country.  At  St  Maixant,  they  make 
ferge  razes,  which  are  efteemed  for  their  finenefs,  although 
they  ufe  but  the  wool  of  the  country,  for  which  they  chufe 
the  fineft;  and  of  the  reft  make  reveches,  and  other  coarfe 
goods.  They  make  abundance  of  double  caps  and  flockings 
with  wool  of  the  country,  and  of  Limoges.  The  ferge  made 
at  La  Mothe  St  Geraye,  for  quality,  finenefs,  and  the  wool 
employed  there,  are  the  fame  as  at  Maixant. 

At  Niort,  they  employ  only  the  wools  of  the  country;  the 
feveral  forts  of  fluffs,  there  made,  are  druggets  of  wool  only, 
others  of  wool  and  thread,  ferge  razes,  etamines  buretes,  and 
coarfe  cloth  ferges.  At  Fontenay  le  Comte,  they  make  cloth 
yard  wide,  and  etamines,  both  of  wool  of  the  country.  At 
La  Chateigneraye,  are  made  cadiffes,  fergettes,  and  cloth 
ferge  ;  this,  with  the  wool  of  the  country,  the  others  with 
fleuretons  de  Navarre.  At  Cheuffois,  the  fame  as  the  for¬ 
mer.  At  La  Meillercege,  they  make  only  tiretaines  and  nar¬ 
row  druggets.  At  Pouzanges  the  fame.  At  St  Memin  the 
fame. 

At  Brefvire,  is  one  of  the  moll  confiderable  manufactories  in 
the  department  of  the  infpeflor  of  Poitiers.  The  Huffs  made 
there,  are  tiretairies,  of  thread  and  wool,  ferge  razes  and 
cloth  ferges,  all  of  wool  of  the  country  only.  At  Moncon- 
tan,  the  fluffs  are  tiretaines  of  different  falhions,  of  the  re- 
fufe  of  wool,  from  Nicort,  Bourdeaux,  Xointes,  and  Senfa. 
At  St  Pierre,  the  Huffs  are  cadiffes,  druggets,  of  fleureton  de 
Navarre,  and  cloth  ferges  ell  wide,  of  the  wool  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  At  Thouan,  cloth  ferge,  ferge  razes,  and  fome  eta¬ 
mines.  The  druggets  made  at  Partenay  are  much  efteemed, 
and  have  a  great  vent;  fome  are  of  wool  only,  others  of 
thread  and  wool.  Thefe  laft  are  made  of  wool  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  firft  only  of  Spanifh  wool.  At  Azais  are  made 
druggets,  fome  called  imperial,  ethers  common  ;  the  laft  of 
wool  only,  or  wool  and  thread  ;  the  firft  of  wool  and  filk  : 
to  make  the  imperial,  they  employ  only  the  wool  of  Campo  ; 
for  the  common,  wool  of  the  country.  At  Vivoufne  are 
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made  coarfe  ferge,  and  Tome  reveches  cf  a  low  price.  Mefle 
lerge  razes  of  the  wool  of  the  country.  Cuiray,  coarfe  ferges. 
Gencay,  fome  ferges,  fome  reveches,  both  of  wool  of  the 
country.  Coulogne9  druggets,  all  of  wool. 

They  grow,  in  the  generality  of  Poicftiers,  about  25omilliers 
of  wool,  which  they  employ  in  the  above-mentioned  fabrics, 
and  of  flockings  and  hats.  Fhey  confume  befides  a  great 
quantity  of  Spanifh  wool,  called  wool  de  Campo,  and  fleu- 
retons  de  Navarre  ;  which  they  have  by  the  way  of  Rochelle 
and  de  Nantes,  to  the  amount  of  2000  bales,  every  bale 
weighing  300  pounds.  They  make,  in  that  generality,  from 
35  3°j000  pieces  of  fluff  every  year. 

Of  the  commerce  of  the  generality  of  Orleans. 

i  hey  make  capes  of  Spanifh  wool,  wool  of  Berry,  and  of  the 
country,  befides  ftockings.  Their  manufatftories  in  cloth  and 
other  woollen  fluffs,  employ  not  only  the  wool  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  alfo  a  good  quantity  of  the  wool  of  Berry,  Beaffe, 
Bi  ie,  Soulogne.  The  principal  manufactories  of  cloth  are, 
thole  of  St  Genoux,  Clamecy,  Chatillon  fur  Loing,  and 
Aiontargris.  There  are  many  more,  of  ferges  and  other 
woollens,  viz.  at  Orleans,  ferge  tremieres,  ferges  with  two 
eilains,  frocs,  and  baguettes.  At  Baugeney  the  fame,  and 
moreover,  cloth  ferge.  At  Blois  at  Baugeney,  alfo  crapes. 
At  Vendome,  and  at  Pierre  Fitte,  eflamates,  and  ferges  of 
feveral  forts.  White  ferges,  called  tourangelles,  and  white 
CiOth  ferges,  are  made  at  Montoir,  Salbry,  Souefme,  Nouan 
le  Fuzilier,  Vouzon,  Jergeau,  Chatres, St  Fargean  and  Bron. 
Fhere  is  at  St  Aignan  a  fabric  of  cordats,  or  cloth  for  the 
capuchins.  The  manufa&ure  at  Chateaunef  and  Brinont, 
are  cloth  ferges,  baguettes,  and  tiretaines  :  at  Gien,  cloth 
tremiers,  white  and  grey,  white  frifons  and  eflamines.  At 
Charite  and  Penthieres,  cloth  ferges,  and  thofe  called  felins. 
At  Pangoin,  Chaudan,  Razoches,  and  Illiers,  only  ferge  of 
two  eilains.  At  Anthoin,  different  forts  of  grey  and  white 
etamines,  of  wool  of  the  country,  etaminesof  Spanifh  wool, 
called  Jangres ;  etamines,  mufc  colour,  of  wool  of  the 
country  ;  and  other  etamines,  whereof  the  warp  is  of  the 
wool  of  Maine 5  whence  they  have  it  ready  fpun,  and  the 
woof  of  Spanifh  wool,  or  fine  wool  of  Berry. 

Romarantin  is  the  moil  confiderable  manufactory  of  the 
whole  generality  3  they  make  above  $500  pieces  every  year, 
viz.  white  cloths  five  quarters  wide,  other  cloths  lef?  wide, 
of  the  fame  colour,  white  ferge,  white  grey,  and  grey  and 
ferge  croiffee,  partly  of  the  wool  of  Berry,  partly  of  the 
country.  They  have  alfo  fettled  there  a  fabric  of  white 
cloths^  half  of  Spanifh  wool,  half  of  fine  wool  of  Berry, 
which  cloths  are  fit  to  be  dyed  fcarlet.  The  manufacturers  of 
Romorantin  having  been  ufed  to  employ  the  wool  of  Na¬ 
varre  and  Barbary,  they  are  forbid  to  do  it,  by  an  arret  of 
council,  April  1706,  and  again  by  the  intendant  of  the  gene¬ 
rality,  July  1716.  & 

They  confume  in  this  generality  200  milliers  of  wool,  for 
the  mou  part  of  the  country.  They  make  25,000  pieces  of 
doth,  &c.  Foreign  pieces,  to  the  amount  of  14,000,  are 
brought  from  neighbouring  places  and  marked  there. 

Of  the  commerce  of  Touraine,  Anjou,  Maine,  and 

Perche. 

I  he  commerce  at  Amboife  for  etamines  and  druggets  made 
there  is  much  efleemed,  and  a  good  many  hands  are  there 
employed  in  them.  In  Touraine,  they  make  little  elfe  but 
etammes,  ferges,  razes,  and  druggets.  The  principal  places 
where  they  are  made,  are  Chinon,  Richlieu,  Loudun,  Lo- 
ches,  Beauclieu,  St.  Chriftophle,  St  Pater,  and  Laval,  for  eta- 
mmeS  and  ferges.  At  Beaumont,  La  Roue,  and  Roziers, 
befides  thefe  two  forts  of  fluffs,  they  make  alfo  razes  and 
ferge  tremieres  3  and  at  Montrefor,  Villeloin,  and  Orbigny, 
only  ferge  half  ell,  of  wool  of  the  country. 

The  druggets  and  tiretaines  of  Amboife,  are  partly  wool  of 
loura.ne,  partly  wool  of  Berry.  At  Beugnay,  they  ufe 
wool  of  Beauffe,  inflead  of  that  of  Berry.  At  Chateau,  Re¬ 
nault,  Neuville,  Pontpierre,  Maray,  Neufay,  and  Loifant, 
the  razes,  lerge  tremieres,  etamines,  and  druggets,  are  made 
of  the  fame  wool  as  at  Beugnay.  In  the  fabrics  of  Montri- 
chara,  which  confifls  only  of  druggets  and  white  ferge,  they 
employ  but  wool  of  the  country.  1 

Ac  Angers,  they  make  etamines  of  different  prices,  and  fer^e 
tremiers,  both  of  the  wool  of  the  country.  At  Chateau, 
Gontiers,  etamines,  and  druggets  after  the  fafhion  of  Lude! 
ferge  croifees.  At  La  Fleche,  etamines,  ferges,  druggets  of 

A? pWO°r  °f  the  c°untrN  At  Montreuil  Bellay,  thffame. 

At  Beaufort  and  Durtal,  ferges,  etamine,  druggets,  all  of 
wool  of  the  country.  a 

1  hey  make  etamines  and  ferge  tremieres  at  Mayette,  Cha- 
eau  de  Loir,  rerte,  Bernard,  Beaumont  le  Vicomte,  May¬ 
en  ne,  and  Laval.  5  ■> 

At  Le  Mans,  are  made  double  etamines  and  camblets,  which 
are  commonly  dyed  black,  three  parts  of  wool  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  reft  of  Poitou.  At  Manjette,  ftrong  ferge  tremi¬ 
eres.  Chateau  de  Loir,  ferge  tremieres,  all  of  wo§ol  of  the 
country  Ferte  Bernard,  all  of  wool,  others  of  wool  and 
a  Y»  n  n.U^etS>  tkread  and  wool  of  the  country.  1 

At  Bonneftable,  the  fabric  is  confiderable  3  they  make  eta-  J 
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mines  like  thofe  of  Mans,  except  that  they  are  all  0f  the 

Wr°p  thC  C0UntT>  and  that  ^  the  others  a  third  is  wool 
of  Pcuftou.  At  Beaumont  le  Vicomte,  they  make  much  the 
fame  as  at  Bonneftable.  At  Mayenne,  ferges  tremiers  and 
druggets  with  thread.  At  La  Valle,  etamines,  ferge  tre 
rmeres,  and  druggets  of  thread  and  wool  of  the  country 
In  the  whole  generality  of  T ours,  viz.  the  provinces  of  Tou- 
raine,  Anjou,  and  Maine,  are  made  about  18, coo  pieces  0f 
fluff,  and  above  11,000  foreign  pieces  are  marked  there 
The  wool  they  employ  in  thofe  fabrics,  are  almoft  all  of  he 
wool  of  the  country,  which  is  commonly  fold  for  60  to  7C 
livres  the  quintal.  J  1  00  t0  75 

At  Nogent  are  made  etamines. 

Of  the  commerce  of  the  generality  of  Berry. 

Sheep  and  wool  are  the  chief  commodities  of  this  diftri£l 
The  woo!  is  good  enough,  but  they  employ  only  he  wofft 
themfelves  the  beft  and  fineft  being  bought  up  by  the  mer. 
ants  at  Roan  ;  which  is  the  reafon  why  the  manufadurers 

of  Berry  make  only  coarfe  doth,  called  cloth  of  Berry  thev 

are  excellent  in  their  kind,  but  only  fit  for  foldiers,  Lvants7 
and  common  people.  The  other  fluffs  of  wool  of  Berry  are 
coarfe  forge,  druggets,  tiretaines,  and  pinchinate  7’ 
Bourges  Iffouden,  Chateroux,  Vforfon,  Selles,  Aubigny  and 
Romorantin,  are  the  places  where  the  beft  mandatories  are 
ettled,  among  which  that  of  Romorantin  is  mod  efleemed 
The  other  places  of  manufature  of  wool  of  Berry  arelp 
Blanc  S.  Amant,  La  Chaftres,  Chaftillon,  Mehun,  Aub.W 
Dun  le  Roi,  St  Benoift  dm  Sauk,  Buzancois,  Leuroux2  St 
Savin  Sancerre,  L, meres,  Leret,  La  Chapelle  Danin 
Aifne  le  Chateau,  St  Gautier,  Ivry  le  Pre,  Argenton,  Newvy’ 

St  Sepulchre,  Argent,  Valencay,  Cinconet,  Baugy,  Sancer7- 
gues,  Les  Aix,  Blancafort,  and  Enrichemont. 

Befides  what  has  been  faid  above,  of  the  quantity  of  fine 
wooi  which  the  province  of  Berry  furnifl.es  for  Roan,  for  the 

N-T!clh  “  the  "'etchants  of  that  city 

(Roan)  buy  up  others  of  the  common  wools  of  Berry  hr 
toe.r  manufature  of  tapeftry.  What  remains,  is  ufed  for 

BotrgeSs.C2P3  3  madCln  theProvi^e,  efpecially  at 

In  this  generality,  of  34  places  where  cloth  and  other  wool- 
Icn  fluffs  are  made,  there  are  feven,  viz.  Bourges,  IffoX, 
Chateau  Roux,  Romorantin,  Verfon,  Selles,  and  Aubigny! 
where  they  commonly  make  from  3  to  4000  pieces 
fix,  viz.  Le  Blanc,  Sancerre,  Chateauneuf,  Liniere,  Ivoy  ie 
Prey,  Concerns,  where  they  make  from  2  to  3000  pieces :  and 

TA,0tjiei(r  Wh<^  they  do  not  make  above  8  or  900  pieces  each 
The  fluffs  at  Moulins  and  thereabout,  are  fergesf  etaX* 

and  crape^  At  Montlucon,  Heriffon,  Decize,  the  ft  me 

Fn?lK  arTTrh  partly  ferSes  partly  etamines.  Moulins 
Engilbert,  cloths,  and  fome  other  fluffs.  The  tapeftry  made 

in  this  generality  amounts  to  80,000  livres  vearly 
In  Auvergne,  the  manufadure  of  etamines,  worfted  cam¬ 
blets,  burats,  cadife,  bundles,  and  other  woollen  manu¬ 
facture,  is  very  good. 

Of  the  commerce  of  Normandy,  as  divided  into  three 
generalities,  Rouen,  Alen^on,  and  Caen. 

The  principal  commerce  of  the  generality  of  Rouen  con- 
fifts  of  cloth,  ferges,  tapeftry,  wherein  are  employed  1200 

i°r°  h  a  f  !°°d  manu/a?ory>  they  but  Spanifh  wool, 
or  the  belt  of  Fiance  3  thofe  of  Normandy,  are  for  fluffs  of 

an  inferior  kind  They  import  to  Roan,  communibus  annis 

9000  bales,  of  which  5000  are  Spanifh,  the  reft  of  the 
kingdom.  - 

The  principal  fabric  of  the  city  of  Roan,  and  which  employed 
the  greatefl  number  of  hands,  was  the  cloth  of  Uffeau  ell 
wide,  but  now  thofe  after  the  fafhion  of  Elbeuf  have  taken 
t  eir  place.  This  laft  is  good,  and  improving  daily,  never- 
thelefs  it  is  not  yet  come  up  to  the  true  cloths  of  Elbeuf.  As 

:f:hy  rhSO/  J1?ar’  ?ey  kcep  themuP  yet,  but  make 
lefs  of  them  fince  thofe  after  the  fafhion  of  Elbeuf  have  pre- 

vaded.  The  third  fort  of  cloth  made  at  Rouen,  after  the 
fafhion  of  England  3  but  of  this  laft,  not  fo  much  as  of 
the  two  former.  Other  woollens  made  there  are,  white  drug¬ 
gets,  commonly  called  efpagniolettes  ;  other  druggets,  of  all 
flours,  half-ell  wide,  and  white  ratines,  five  quarters  wide. 

hey  make  ado  barracans  of  thread  and  wool,  f  wide,  very 
coarfe,  and  berlucha’s,  or  druggets,  of  a  better  foit.  Thefetwo 
laft  abrics  employ  about  60  looms,  and  the  other  near  2co. 

a  ’  th-C  wioollen  manufactory  is  very  antient:  their 
frrft  ftatutes  are  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  (1587.)  The  dif¬ 
ferent  cloths  there  made  are,  after  the  fafhion  of  England 
and  Holland  3  cloths  after  the  fafhion  of  Elboeuf,  Uffeau, 
ruggeis,  or  pmchinats.  Their  manufacture  of  blankets  is  the 
fecond  branch  of  the  trade  of  that  town  and  it’s  valley. 

t  t  u  m  a  iv.ere,  the  manufactory  commenced  in  1601, 
invertue  of  letters  patents  of  1672,  under  the  title  of  a  Rov- 

<CrRMIrArNUFACTi°uY'  make  Cl°thS  afler  the  fafh‘°n 

of  England  and  Holland,  with  fuccefs  enough. 

The  manufaciory  of  cloth  at  Elbceuf  is  an  antient  eflablifh- 

ment,  and  has  always  been  in  good  credit  for  the  forts  of 

cloth 
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cloth  undertaken  there  at  different  times.  Before  the  great 
regulation  of  1669,  they  made  there  only  white  coarfe  cloths ; 
but,  all  the  manufactories  of  the  kingdom  having  received 
encouragement  from  Lewis  XIV.  at  the  inftance  of  Monfieur 
Colbert,  thofeof  Elbceuf  were  the  firft  that  reaped  the  fruits 
thereof,  by  two  confiderable  eftablifhments  for  fine  cloths, 
after  the  fafhion  of  England  and  Holland,  and  by 
means  of  the  perfection  to  which  they  are  arrived  in  other 
cloths. 

At  Orival  they  make  only  cloths  after  the  fafhion  of  Elboeuf. 
At  Louviers,  there  are  two  forts  of  cloth  made  ;  the  one  af¬ 
ter  the  fafhion  of  England  and  Holland,  the  other  after  the 
fafhion  of  Elbceuf.  At  Pont  de  l’Arche,  the  cloth  manu¬ 
factory  is  in  great  reputation  ;  it  was  eftablifhed  in  1690: 
the  drapery  is  after  the  fafhion  of  England  and  Holland. 
At  Gournay  the  manufacture  is  ferge  only,  after  the  fafhion 
of  London,  well  made.  Bolfcec  is  one  of  the  moft  confi¬ 
derable  places  in  the  country  of  Caux  for  manufacturing  a 
fort  of  fluff  called  frocs,  which  are  efteemed  the  beft  of  the 
kind  made  in  Normandy.  They  are  of  two  forts  ;  the 
one  |  wide,  the  other  half-ell  They  are  both  of  pure 
wool  of  the  country.  Gruchet,  the  fame  as  at  Bolbec. 

At  Fefcamp  the  manufacture  is  diftinguifhed  into  old  and 
new  j  the  old  are  very  ftrong  ferges,  ell-wide,  and  frocs,  the 
fame  as  at  Bolbec  ;  the  new  are,  fine  cloths,  after  the  fafhion 
of  England  and  Holland  ;  the  firft  all  of  wool  of  the 
country,  the  other  partly  of  foreign  wool,  partly  of  the  beft 
wool  of  the  kingdom.  This  manufactory  met  with  difficul¬ 
ties  in  the  beginning,  by  the  fault  of  thofe  intrufted  with  it 
by  the  undertaker.  But  the  dexterity  of  three  foreigners 
who  had  afterwards  the  management  of  it,  hath  carried  it  to 
fuch  perfection,  that  cloth  hath  been  produced  there  as  fine, 
and  in  all  refpeCts  as  good,  as  thofe  of  England. 

There  are  a  great  quantity  of  frocs  and  belinges  made  in  feve- 
ral  villages  of  the  bailiwic  of  Caux,  efpecially  between  Fef¬ 
camp  and  Dieppe,  but  of  an  inferior  fort  to  thofe  of  Bolbec, 
either  for  the  making  or  the  goodnefs  of  the  wool. 

Cloth,  and  other  woollen  fluffs,  made  at  Caen,  are  cloths  af¬ 
ter  the  fafhion  of  England  and  Holland,  ratines,  ferges 
called  lingettes,  frocs  and  reveches.  The  cloths  and  ratines 
of  one  manufactory,  eftablifhed  by  Sieur  Maffieu,  about  the 
end  of  the  feventeenth  century,  are  only  of  Spanifh  wool, 
The  other  woollen  fluffs  made  here  employ  near  700  looms. 
St  Lo  is  in  reputation  for  the  manufacture  of  ftrong  ferge,  to 
which  it  has  given  it’s  name.  They  make  alfo  there  finettes 
and  razes,  very  much  efteemed.  Thefe  different  fabrics  em¬ 
ploy  about  2000  workmen,  90  looms,  See.  Thefe  fluffs  are 
excellent,  efpecially  if  they  employ  only  the  wool  of  Cou- 
tantin. 

At  Vire  are  made  common  cloths,  yard  wide,  alfo  ferges 
linguettes  ;  alfo  in  many  villages  thereabouts,  efpecially  at 
Conde,  Caligni,  Monfegre,  Cartemont,  Cerify,  and  Frene3. 
Thefe  manufactures  employ  above  300  looms  ;  they  make 
commonly  12,000  pieces  a  year.  At  Valogne  is  made  ftrong 
cloth,  of  the  wool  of  the  country.  At  Cherborough,  the  fame, 
but  in  greater  quantity. 

Coutance,  is  very  fit  for  a  wool  manufactory,  having  all  pro¬ 
per  accommodations  for  that  purpofe.  The  wools  grown 
there  are  excellent ;  the  water  good  for  dyeing,  efpecially  in 
fcarlet.  There  are  abundance  of  teazles.  They  were  once 
famous  ;  but  the  war  of  the  league  having  difperfed  the  chief 
manufacturers  into  other  parts,  they  make  only  at  prefent 
fome  petty  druggets,  called  belinges,  and  other  flight  fluffs 
partly  of  thread,  and  partly  of  the  wool  of  the  country.  The 
reft  of  the  wool  is  fold  to  other  fabrics  of  the  province,  efpe¬ 
cially  at  St  Lo,  where  the  antient  manufacture  of  ferge  of 
Coutance  remains. 

At  Bayeux  is  made  cloth,  ferges  and  ratines :  they  are  good 
of  their  kind.  At  Frefne  and  St  Pierre  d’Antremont  they 
make  partly  ferge,  like  that  of  Caen,  partly  flight  fluffs  of 
thread  and  wool,  all  of  wool  of  the  country. 

There  is  a  great  quantity  of  wool  grown  in  the  generality  of 
Caen,  but  of  different  qualities,  according  to  the  place  ; 
thofe  that  grow  about  the  city  of  Caen  are  worft  ;  thofe  that 
grow  from  Bayeux  as  far  as  Cherborough,  and  all  along  the 
coaft,  are  the  beft:  thefe  laft  are  employed  at  St  Lo,  Vire, 
Valogne,  and  Cherborough. 

The  generality  of  Alencon  is  very  confiderable  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  cloth,  and  other  drapery.  They  make  there  50  or 
52,000  pieces,  and  mark  befides  1 6,000.  Befides  the  wool 
of  the  country,  they  are  fupplied  from  neighbouring  pro¬ 
vinces. 

At  Alencon  they  make  ftrong  ferge,  |  wide,  etamines,  i  ell, 
crapes  the  fame.  At  Leez,  fome  flight  drapery,  viz.  ferges, 
etamines.  Argentan  the  fame.  Falais  for  the  moft  part, 
ferge  fur  eftain,  ell  wide  ;  ferge  tremieres,  1,  See.  Lifieux, 
a  quantity  of  woollen  fluffs,  called  frocs.  Vernevil,  ferge 
croifsee,  all  of  wool,  druggets,  thread,  and  wool.  Dreux, 
cloth,  ftrong  ferges,  ferges  after  the  fafhion  of  London, 
eftam3ts,  and  demi-eftamats  ;  thefe  laft  are  called  linings, 
becaufe  they  are  employed  to  line  cloth. 

Aumale  gives  it’s  name  to  a  manufacture  of  ferge  much  ef¬ 
teemed  ;  they  reckon  near  1200  looms  at  work  there,  and 
round  about.  It  is  the  only  fabric  of  the  king  in  the  king- 
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dom  ;  they  reckon  the  commerce  there  amounts  to  2,000,000 
when  wool  is  at  a  reafonable  price. 

Nogent  le  Retrou  is  a  town  of  the  province  of  Perche,  but  of 
the  department  *  of  the  manufadories  of  Alencon.  The  fluffs 
there  made  are  of  three  forts,  etamines,  of  wool,  others  of 
wool  and  filk  ;  druggets,  thread  and  wool  ;  above  400  looms 
are  employed  there.  The  yarn  made  ufe  of  in  etamines 
comes  for  the  moft  part  from  Mortagne,  to  the  value  of 
200,000  Iivres  per  annum. 

*  kingdom  of  France,  where  is  any  woollen  manufac¬ 
ture,  is  cantoned  into  feveral  departments,  or  diftrids,  cal¬ 
led  generalities,  with  an  infpeCtor  to  each,  and  fuperin- 
tendant-general  of  the  whole  :  and  thus  we  come  by  this 
more  particular  account  of  the  woollen  manufadure  in 
France  than  of  any  other  kingdom  befides. 

At  Souence  arc  made  etamines,  fome  all  of  wool,  others  of 
wool  and  filk.  At  Ecouchay,  ftrong  ferge,  ell-wide,  and 
ferge  tremieres,  f.  At  Laigle,  partly  ferges,  partly  etamines, 
and  the  light  flight  fluffs. 

At  Vitre,  ferges  are  made  of  thread  and  coarfe  wool  of  the 
country,  from  12  to  20  fols  the  ell  :  there  are  alfo  etamines, 
from  15  to  30  fols  per  ell. 

In  Bretagne  are  employed  800  looms,  in  making  flight  fluffs 
of  wool,  viz.  etamines,  druggets,  ferges,  moletons,  crapes, 
and  narrow  cloths,  of  the  wool  of  the  country.  The  princi¬ 
pal  places  are  Nantes,  Rennes,  Bourg,  Dinan,  Sc  Brieux, 
Lamballe,  Chateau-Briant,  Nozay,  Redon,  Joffelin,  Le 
Guay  de  Pletant,  St  Croix,  Auvray,  Vannes,  Maleftroit, 
Rochefort,  Chateauneuf,  Lengonna,  and  Raviliac. 

Of  the  commerce  of  Bourgogne,  and  the  generality. 

As  great  numbers  of  fheep  are  depaftured  in  Burgundy,  fo 
wool  is  a  very  confiderable  commodity  there  :  one  part  where¬ 
of  is  employed  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  province,  who  are 
numerous ;  the  other  part,  which  is  not  fit  for  their  ufe,  is 
bought  up  by  the  merchants  of  the  neighbouring  provinces. 

In  the  room  of  which,  fome  is  alfo  bought  from  Rheims  and 
Troie,  more  proper  for  certain  manufactures,  viz.  for  ferge, 
after  the  fafhion  of  London  and  Siegnelay,  where  they  mix 
the  wool  of  Troie  and  Rheims  with  thofe  of  Auxerrois,  which 
are  the  beft  in  Burgundy,  The  principal  manufacturers  are, 
cloths  of  Beaune,  Vitaux,  Semur,  Saulies,  Montbart,  Rov- 
ray,  Avalon,  Auxerrois,  Nuits,  Pont  le  Vauz,  Autun,  Jo- 
igny,  Sens,  Villeneuve,  l’Archeveque,  Bigny,  and  Ancy  la 
Franc. 

The  manufadtures  of  ferges  of  all  forts,  efpecially  cloth-ferges, 
and  ferges  after  the  fafhion  of  London,  are  not  lefs  confider¬ 
able  ;  they  make  them  at  Dijon,  Marcy,  Auxerre,  in  the 
hofpital,  as  well- as  in  that  of  Beaune,  at  Siegnelay,  Amayle 
Due,  Auxonne,  Chatillon  upon  Seine,  and  Chaffnelles.  Drug¬ 
gets,  tiretaines,  tolanches,  are  made  at  Samur,  Montbart, 
Auxerre,  Nuitz,  Beaune,  Louhans,  Clungy,  Macon,  and 
Montluet  ;  alfo  in  fome  of  thofe  cities,  and  efpecially  at  Au¬ 
tun,  crapes  called  frater  and  freilles,  three  quarters  and  half 
wide.  The  bufinefs  of  ftockings,  after  the  fafhion  of  Havre 
and  England,  is  carried  on  at  Dijon. 

Of  the  ftate  of  the  woollen  manufacture  of  Dauphiny  and 

Provence. 

Grenoble  is  the  chief  place  of  the  fabrics  round  about ;  they 
make  cloth  :  at  Virin,  and  five  parifhes,  are  made  druggets, 
and  coarfe  cloths :  at  Turio,  and  nine  parifhes,  cloth  only: 
St  Marcellin,  and  four  parifhes,  cloth  only  :  at  Roybon,  and 
feven  parifhes,  cloth,  ratines,  and  ferge.  At  Serre,  and  eight 
parifhes,  cloths  only  :  At  Beaurepaire,  cloths,  as  alfo  in  three 
parifhes  belonging  to  it.  At  St  Jean  en  Royans,  and  fix 
parifhes,  fluffs,  and  above  1000  pieces  of  cloth.  This  place 
■is  very  commodious  for  a  manufactory,  by  reafon  of  it's  water. 
At  Romans,  and  in  12  parifhes,  the  moft  confiderable  of  the 
whole  province,  (except  Dienlefit)  are  made  of  four  forts  of 
drapery,  viz.  cordelats  200 o  pieces,  ratines  1000,  eftameux 
14  or  1500,  cloths  15  or  1600.  At  Pont  en  Royans,  and 
17  parifhes,  are  made  cloths  only  j  at  Creft,  and  13  places, 
ratines  and  cordelats. 

At  Montelimat  is  the  greateft  manufactory  ;  they  reckon  up 
25  places  where  ratines  and  fergettes  are  made:  Toliman, 
and  nine  parifhes,  make  fergettes  :  Dien  de  Fit,  and  20  pla¬ 
ces,  make  fergettes  only  :  Buis,  and  three  places,  fergettes 
and  cordelets  :  Valence,  cloths  and  ratines:  Vienne,  and  17 
places,  make  druggets. 

The  wool  of  Provence  is  employed  in  different  manufactures 
of  fluffs  and  hats.  Their  woollen  manufacture  is,  cloth  made 
all  of  Spanifh  wool,  and  caps  of  the  wool  of  the  country. 

At  Toulon  are  made  two  forts  of  pinebinets ;  one  all  of  Spa¬ 
nifh  wool,  the  other  only  of  the  wool  of  the  country.  The 
cadis,  and  cordelats  are  made  of  the  wool  of  Provence,  viz. 
in  Aix,  Gordes,  Apt,  Ayquires,  Auricl,  Signe,  Colmars,  • 
Digne,  La  Roque,  Mauve,  Solercs,  Cuers,  Pequant,  Ca- 
moulles,  Lue,  Draguman,  Lorgnes.  They  make  alfo  in 
Colmart  and  Digne,  and  thereabouts,  cloths  three  quarters 
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and  half  wide,  which  are  fold  partly  in  the  kingdom 
partly  in  Savoy. 

In  many  places  of  the  principality  of  Orange,  they  make  ferge 
|  wide.  At  Arles,  narrow  raze;  at  Grignan,  fergettes;  all 
of  wool  of  the  country. 


Of  the  commerce  of  Languedoc. 


The  manufactures  of  wool  eflablifhed  in  the  two  generalities 
of  Languedoc  are,  cloth,  cadis,  burats,  ferges,  ratines,  cor- 
delats,  bays,  crapes,  razes,  tiretaines,  druggets ;  the  great- 
eft  part  for  the  Levant,  as  the  matrons  and  Londrins  ;  the 
others  for  the  Swifs  and  Germans,  See. 

The  places  where  thefe  are  made  are,  Rieux,  Granges  des 
Pres,  Lodever,  Carcaffone,  Limoux,  Caftres,  Alby,  Alet, 
St  Colombe,  Lauclanet,  Leiffac,  La  Grace,  Saptes,  Chela- 
bre,  Mezanet,  Ferriers,  Caune,  Bedarrieux,  StSivran,  Quif- 
fac,  St  Hypolite,  Bauzely,  Vigan,  Ganges,  Saumennas,  An- 
duze,  Alais,  St  Gervais,  Sommieres,  Gardonnaque,  Salle, 
Beziere,  Aniane,  and  Beaucaire. 

The  wool  employed  in  thefe  manufactures  is  partly  of  the 
country,  but  the  greateft  part  is  brought  from  Marseilles,  by 
the  merchants  of  Montpelier,  who  buy  them  unwafhed,  and 
after  they  have  drefled  them,  fell  them,  at  the  fairs  of  Pezanes 
and  Montagnac,  to  the  manufacturers. 

At  Alby  in  High  Languedoc  are  but  two  forts  of  manufac 
tures,  cordelats  and  bayettes,  the  former  of  the  wool  of  the 
country.  At  Carcaffone  the  cloths  are  made  of  wool  of  Be 
zier,  Narbonne,  and  Spain.  At  Saptes  the  manufacture  of 
cloth  is  very  confiderable,  the  wool  Spanifh,  from  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  Toulonne,  Bayonne,  and  Marfeilles.  Limoux  and 
Alet,  the  cloths  there  are  made  of  the  wool  of  the  country, 
and  of  Rouffillon.  Saiffac,  a  manufactory  of  common  cloth. 
La  Grape,  cloths ;  Montagne  de  Carcaffone,  cloths  of  dif¬ 
ferent  colours  and  breadths  ;  Caftres,  bayettes,  burets,  and 
coronines ;  Meizant,  and  it’s  dependencies,  cordelats,  white 
and  mufc  ;  Boiffafon,  cordelats ;  Varres,  ferge  ;  Ferrieres, 
ferge  ;  Caune,  coarfe  cloths ;  Bedarieux,  two  forts  of  ma¬ 
nufacture,  one  of  druggets,  the  other  of  cloths  ;  St  Fonts 
la  Bafhde,  white  cloths  ;  St  Chiman,  white  cloths,  from 
3  livres  io  fols,  to  4  livres  10  fols  per  ell. 

The  manufacture  of  cloth  at  Lodeve  is  very  confiderable,  and 
in  great  efteem  ;  they  make  45,000  pieces,  white  and  grey. 
At  Montpelier,  fluff's,  blankets,  hats,  fuftians ;  the  blanket- 
manufaCto.ry  is  very  confiderable.  At  Quiffac  is  a  confider¬ 
able  munufaCture  of  cadis;  Sauve  the  fame  ;  St  Hipolite  ca¬ 
dis,  75  looms ;  Bauzely  ditto,  60  looms  ;  Vigan  cloths  and 
cadis,  a  very  confiderable  manufacture  ;  Ganges,  fome  cadis ; 
Alais,  ferge,  cadis,  ratines,  go  looms  ;  Ufez,  ferge,  60  or  70 
looms ;  St  Gignaix,  cadis,  40  looms  ;  Sommieres,  cloth  ferge, 
ratines,  and  cadis ;  St  Jean  de  Gardonnengue,  cadis  ;  La 
Salle,  cadis,  30  looms;  Nifmes,  a  confiderable  manufacture 
of  cloth  and  ftockings;  Narbonne,  knit  ftockings. 

At  Bezieres  are  different  manufactures  of  wool,  efpecially  of 
fine  cloth  and  druggets,  like  thofe  of  Badrieux,  fold  chiefly 
to  Germany.  The  royal  manufactory  of  fine  cloths,  efta- 
blifhed  at  Clermont,  is  very  confiderable  :  there  are  alfo  pri¬ 
vate  manufactures  there.  The  manufacture  of  hats  is  alfo 
the  moft  confiderable  in  Languedoc.  Aniane  has  a  manu- 
faCtureof  cadis ;  Beaucaire,  of  cadis  and  ftockings,  and  hats  ; 

St  Andre  de  Val  Borgne,  cadis  and  hats  *  Marvais,  cadis  and 
hats. 

The  Sieur  de  Varenne,  having  brought  workmen  from  Hol¬ 
land,  undertook  to  make  cloths  for  the  Levant  trade.  Saptes, 
near  Carcaffione,  was  the  place  where  he  firft  eflablifhed  it  ; 
and  we  may  confider  it  as  the  model  and  mother  of  all  the 
others  in  the  province  of  Languedoc.  That  of  Clermont 
and  Lodeve  followed  foon  after,  viz.  in  1678.  The  ftates  of 
Languedoc  lent  them  130,000  livres  for  many  years,  without 
intereft,  and  gave  them  befides,  by  way  of  bounty,  a  piftole 
for  every  piece  of  fine  cloth  made  there  *. 


*  Let  it  always  be  remembered,  as  it  appears  in  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  inftances  throughout  this  work,  that  when  France 
has  attempted  to  elfablifh  any  new  manufacture,  and  to  fup- 
plant  other  nations  in  any  valuable  branch  of  trade,  they 
have  ever  given  fuch  encouragements,  in  fome  fhape  or 
other,  to  effectuate  it. 


The  third  manufactory  is  that  of  Carcaffone,  eflablifhed  and 
maintained  by  the  Sieur  Caftenir,  which  has  not  fucceeded 
lefs  than  that  of  Saptes,  and  Clermont  Lodeve.  The  pro¬ 
vince  gave  him  the  fame  advantages  as  to  the  two  other  royal 
manufactories.  The  eftates  of  Languedoc  have  fince  added 
two  others,  with  the  fame  encouragements,  one  at  Rieux, 
under  the  conduCt  of  the  Sieur  Guife,  a  Dutchman  ;  the 
other  in  the  Caftle  de  la  Grange  des  Pres,  near  Penzenas, 
under  the  direction  of  the  French  manufacturers, 
f  he  1  aft  royal  manufactory  of  Languedoc  is  that  of  Monf. 
Chamberlin,  eflablifhed  alfo  under  the  authority  of  the  ftates. 
It  does  not  make  for  the  Levant  trade,  but  only  woollen  fluff's 
after  the  fafhion  of  England,  for  the  Spanifh  trade. 


The  annual  product  and  manufacture  of  Languedoc  in  the 
following  articles  is. 


Sheep  - 
Fuftians  and  bafins 
Blankets 

Bergames  and  tapeftry 
Woollen  fluffs,  fine  and  coarfe 
Cloths,  fine  and  others 
W oollen  ftockings 
Hats  - 


livres. 


,000,000 


90,000 

230,000 

20,000 

4,ioo,ooo 

8,450,000 

40,000 

400,000 


Total  14,330,000 


They  import  wool  of  Spain,  Conftantiilople,  Salle,  Algier 
and  other  parts  of  Barbary,  40,000  quintals. 


Of  the  commerce  of  Low  Navarre  and  Bearn,  Flan¬ 
ders,  the  Austrian  Low  Countries,  Lorraine 
and  Bar. 


The  wool  of  Navarre  is  good,  and  paffes  for  Spanifh  wool ; 
the  fineft  forts  are  bought  by  French  merchants  of  different 
provinces;  of  the  others  they  make  fome  coarfe  fluffs  for 
cloathing  of  the  common  people. 

The  produCt  of  Flanders,  is  corn,  cattle,  wool,  &c.  Their 
manufacture,  cloth,  ferges,  ratines,  and  other  woollen  goods 
and  fluffs  mixed  with  filk  and  thread  ;  camlets,  damafks  ta¬ 
peftry,  ftockings  and  breeches,  and  other  works  of  Bonneterie 
knit  and  wove;  burats,  crapes,  blankets,  and  the  like  •  all 
thefe  at  Lifle. 

At  Roubais  and  Turcoing  there  are  many  looms  for  fluffs  of 
wool,  or  filk  and  wool,  made  chiefly  for  the  Spanifti  trade 
and  other  foreign  countries  ;  fome  are  brought  to  France  and 
even  to  Paris.  At  Menin  they  make  hats  of  wool ;  at  Tour- 
nay  ftGckings  of  wool,  moquettes  (a  kind  of  plufh)  the  ftock¬ 
ings  are  for  Spain  and  the  Weft-Indies. 

There  are  alfo  a  number  of  different  manufactories ;  thofe  of 
fine  cloths,  that  were  once  fo  flourilhing  throughout  this  pro¬ 
vince  (where  it  was  faid  were  400  looms)  are  now  only  at 
Ypres,  Baiteul,  and  Poperiri^ue.  Their  dyeing  in  fcarlet  is- 
very  fine  in  the  firft  of  thofe  three  cities  ;  and  they  make  alfo 
there,  as  well  as  at  Hanfcotte  and  fome  other  places,  ferge 
which  is  greatly  efteemed.  “ 

At  Bruges  is  the  great  magazine  of  Spanifh  and  Englilh  wool, 
&c.  that  ferves  to  fupply  the  manufactories  of  that  important 
city.  The  fluffs  made  there,  among  others,  are  anacoftes, 
Jamparilles,  and  ferges  fit  for  Spain  and  the  Spanifti  Indies,  alfo 
bay  and  fome  camlets. 

The  woollen  manufactures  of  Lorraine  and  Bar  are  only  at 
St  Nicholas  and  St  Mary,  and  Aux  Mines ;  the  cloths  are 
coarfe. 


Of  the  commerce  of  the  three  bifhoprics,  Metz,  Toul 
and  Verdun,  of  Alsace,  Rousillon. 


The  heft  manufactures  of  wool  in  the  three  bifhoprics,  are 
at  Metz,  and  thereabouts  ;  they  are  not  very  antient,  efpe¬ 
cially  fome  of  them,  but  have  arrived  to  fuch  perfection,  and 
the  trade  is  fo  great,  that  the  Council  Royal  *  of  the 
Commerce  of  France  thought  it  neceffary,  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  18th  century,  to  eftablifli  an  Inspector  % 
of  them.  They  make  ratines  of  all  forts,  different  kinds  of 
light  ferge  for  women’s  wear,  cloth  like  pinchinats  for  the 
country  people,  and  fome  druggets. 


*  The  Royal  Council  of  Commerce  for  the  advancement 
of  the  trade  of  the  kingdom  of  France  in  general,  as  anin- 


ffitution,  we  may  prefume  to  fay,  fuperior  to  any  other  of 
this  kind  throughout  the  whole  world.  It  had  it’s  com¬ 
mencement  the  29th  of  June  1700,  and  from  that  time  the 
trade  of  this  nation  has  been  wonderfully  increafed.  For 
the  nature  and  conftitution  of  this  royal  council,  and  alfo 
of  the  Deputies  of  the  Council  of  Trade  in  France, 
fee  the  article  French  America. 

This  is  another  admirable  inftitution  for  the  encouragement 
of  manufactures  in  France,  which  is  not  to  be  paralleled 
in  Chriftendom.  See  the  article  Manufactures. 


Toul  and  Verdun  are  lefs confiderable  in  their  manufactures; 
they  knit  woollen  ftockings  in  all  their  cities  and  round  about ; 
thofe  of  Metz  are  moft  efteemed. 

At  Strafburg,  the  capital  of  Alface,  the  woollen  manufacture 
is  tapeftry,  narrow  cloths,  blankets,  fuftians. 

I  he  wool  of  Roufillon  is  fine,  almoft  of  the  fame  quality 
with  Spanifti  wool  ;  therefore  the  manufacturers  of  France 
buy  there  every  year,  for  confiderable  fums  ;  and,  though 
Roufillon  has  no  confiderable  manufactory,  yet  they  make 
blankets,  and  fome  kind  of  bures  or  coarfe  cloths. 


Of  other  branches  of  the  trade  of  France. 


The  principal  produce  of  France  is  their  wine  and  their 
brandy,  and  their  vinegar.  Befides  the  quantity  they  con- 
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fume  among  themfelves,  they  fend  abroad  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  according  to  a  moderate  computation  that  has  been  made, 
above  40,000  ton  of  wine  annually  from  Bourdeaux,  Ro¬ 
chelle,  and  Nantes,  and  the  lefier  ports  thereabouts,  and 
25,000  ton  of  brandy  and  vinegar  at  leaft. 

This  extraordinary  exportation  of  itfelf  is  enough  to  enrich 
a  country.  Next  to  thefe  are  the  exportation  of  linen  from 
France,  which  has  many  years  proved,  and  ftill  continues  fo 
to  do,  a  very  capital  article  in  the  commerce  of  that  king¬ 
dom,  by  the  exportation  thereof  to  foreign  countries :  and 
the  flax  being  of  their  own  growth,  as  well  as  the  work- 
tnanfhip  the  labour  of  their  own  people,  this  enhances  the 
eftirmtion  of  this  great  manufacture.  Yet  fince  Scotland 
and  Ireland  have  made  fo  exquifite  a  proficiency  in  the  linen 
manufactures,  we  have  abated  in  our  imports  of  the  French 
linens ;  though,  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared,  that  the  quantity 
which  is  fmuggled  into  this  nation,  and  fold  even  for  our  own 
as  well  as  thofe  of  Silefia,  are  very  confiderable.  But  as  this 
ia  likely  foon  to  come  again  before  the  confideration  of  par¬ 
liament,  we  hope  that  an  entire  flop  will  be  put  to  fo  great  an 
evil. 

And,  fince  the  admirable  improvement  in  the  filk  manufac¬ 
tures  of  this  kingdom  at  Spittalfields,  near  the  city  of  Lon¬ 
don,  the  importation  of  this  manufacture  from  France  has 
greatly  declined. 

Yet  the  wrought  filks  of  France  are  ftill  extremely  profitable 
to  that  nation,  and  are  ufed  for  cloathing  the  ladies  in  mod  of 
the  courts  and  countries  of  Europe.  They  have  a  vaft  trade 
for  them  in  Germany,  to  which  their  frontiers  join  a  great 
way  up  the  Rhine,  and  from  whence  they  fend  great  quanti¬ 
ties  of  manufactures  quite  thro’  Swabia,  Franconia,  Bava¬ 
ria,  and  even  into  Auftria,  Hungary,  and  Poland. 

Nor  is  their  commerce  lefs  in  proportion  into  the  Lower  Gen- 
many,  particularly  upon  the  Meufe  and  the  Mofelle  to  the 
countries  of  Lorraine,  Cologne,  Munfter,  and  throughout 
all  the  circles  of  the  Lower  Saxony,  the  Upper  Saxony,  Mentz, 
Triers,  and  Weftphalia. 

The  Normandy  window-glafs  cf  France  is  the  fame  for  kind, 
of  which  fo  great  a  quantity  is  now  made  in  England,  and 
which  we  call  crown-glafs.  England  formerly  had  it  only 
from  France,  and  imported  annually  large  quantities  of  it ; 
whereas  they  now  make  fo  much  in  England,  that  they  not 
only  fupply  themfelves,  but  fend  it  to  other  countries.  The 
like  is  to  be  faid  of  all  forts  of  plate-glafs,  for  coaches,  look- 
ing-glafles,  &c.  all  which  the  Englifh  were  formerly  fupplied 
with  from  France.  However,  the  French  have  a  very  great 
trade  for  this  glafs  ftill,  as  well  for  their  own  ufe,  as  to  fend 
to  Germany,  Swiflerland,  and  even  into  Italy  itfelf. 

Remarks  before  the  last  War. 


Their  fabric  of  glafs,  at  St  Gobin,  is  efteemed  one  of  the 
fineft  in  all  Europe.  They  are  faid  to  run  plate-glafs  to  great 
perfection,  and  of  larger  extent  than  in  any  part  of  Europe. 
In  confirmation  of  which,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  men¬ 
tion  an  inftance  of  my  own  knowlege,  which  happened  a 
few  years  ago.  An  eminent  merchant,  of  St  Petersburg  in 
Ruffia,  fent  over  a  commilfion  to  England  for  the  purchafe 
of  a  quantity  of  plate-glafs,  to  be  fixed  in  the  manner  of 
our  wainfcot  pannel,  in  fome  public  room  in  the  emprefs’s 
royal  palace  j  the  exaCl  dimenfions  of  which  I  do  not  recoi¬ 
led,  but  the  commilfion  would  not  have  amounted  to  much 
lefs  than  2000  1.  Accordingly  I  went  to  the  glafs-houfe  at 
Vauxhall,  belonging  to  Melt  Bowles  and  Dawfon  ;  and, 
talking  with  Mr.  Dawfon  upon  the  occafion,  he  told  me, 
that  they  had  not  conveniencies  ready  built  for  the  running  of 
glafs  of  fuch  large  dimenfions  j  and  that  to  ered  proper  con¬ 
veniencies  for  that  purpofe  would  be  fo  expenfive,  that  it 
Would  not  anfwer  ;  orders  of  that  nature  being  fo  very  un¬ 
common,  and  perhaps  they  might  never  have  another  of  the 
like  kind,  and  therefore  it  could  not  be  executed  in  Eng¬ 
land. — But  this  commilfion,  as  I  was  afterwards  informed, 
being  fent  to  France,  was  there  executed. 

They  have  alfo  no  inconfiderable  {hare  in  the  filheries  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds  [fee  the  article  Fisheries]  which  has  greatly 
promoted  their  brood  of  feamen,  and  increafed  their  maritime 
power. 

Their  fcarcity  of  black  cattle  makes  them  fcarce  of  leather  ; 
wherefore  they  drive  a  great  trade  to  St  Domingo  for  hides, 
and  buy  abundance  alfo  in  Spain  and  Portugal ;  the  Spaniards 
bringing  them  from  .Buenos  Ayres*  and  the  Portuguefe  from 
the  Brafils ;  notwithftanding  which,  they  have  a  pretty  large 
quantity  from  England  and  Ireland,  fuch  as  calvc’s  leather 
and  neat’s  leather. 


Their  fait  is  partly  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  is  fold  out  to  the  fubje£fs  in  an  arbitrary  manner, 
and  at  an  excelfive  price.  [See  the  article  Salt.]  What  they 
fent  abroad,  is  bought  of  the  officers  of  the  crown,  and  at  a 
more  tolerable  price:  this  is  what  we  call  bay-falt  princi¬ 
pally,  becaufe  it  is  made  at  feveral  places  in  the  bay  of 
Bifcay. 

T  he  colonies  and  plantations  of  France,  like  thofe  of  other 
European  nations,  are  chiefly  in  America  ;  and  next  to  thofe 
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of  the  Spaniards,  are  the  greateft  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
as  to  their  extent  on  the  continent,  and  the  number  of  the 
iflands.  The  Portuguefe  colony  in  Brafil  is  perhaps  richer 
with  regard  to  gold  and  diamonds,  than  the  French  :  but, 
for  largenefs  of  territory*  the  French  in  Canada,  and  in  their 
Miffiffippi  pretenfions,  almoft  exceed  any  other  nations.  See 
the  articles  Canada  and  French  America. 

The  French  colony  of  Canada,  is  a  very  valuable  and  im¬ 
portant  fettlement  upon  the  river  of  Canada,  and  the  great 
bay  or  gulph  of  St  Laurence,  in  which  the  French  have 
extended  themfelves  fo  far,  as  from  within  ten  leagues  of 
the  Englilh  fa&ory  at  Hudfon’s-Bay  [fee  the  article  Hup- 
son’s-Bay  Company,]  to  within  about  two  leagues  of 
Hudfon’s  river,  which  runs  into  the  fea  at  New-York,  being 
from  latitude  412,  to  latitude  51  *  —  But,  to  leave  the  de- 
fcription  of  the  extent  of  the  French  territories  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  America,  we  refer  to  the  article  Canada,  and  to 
the  article  French  America  j  we  (hall,  at  prefent,  only 
fpeak  to  the  trade  of  America  in  general,  as  connedlively 
confidered  with  the  other  commerce  of  France ;  left,  it’s 
being  feparately  and  disjointedly  viewed,  the  reader  fbould 
not  take  that  comprehenfive  furvey  of  the  whole  trade  of 
France  together,  which  may  enable  him  to  form  a  right  judg¬ 
ment  thereof,  when  compared  with  that  of  other  nations. 

The  grand  product  of  this  colony  is  corn  and  furrs.  This 
country  chiefly  fupplies  Cape  Breton,  and  all  the  fifhing  vef- 
fels  which  refort  thither,  and  which  are  very  numerous,  with 
grain  in  general,  the  ifland  of  Gafpe  not  yielding  any  quan¬ 
tity  of  corn  fufficient  for  them.— Canada  alfo  fupplies  the 
French  ifland  colonies  with  corn,  as  we  (hall  fee  prefently  ; 
but  thefe  exportations  do  not  carry  off  a  quantity  equal  to 
the  growth  of  fuch  a  vaftly  extended  country  as  this  of  Ca¬ 
nada. 

The  other  exportations  are  peltry,  viz.  furrs  and  fkins,  of 
which  the  principal  produce  is  the  beaver.  They  have  a 
great  variety  of  fkins  of  other  wild  creatures,  which  thefe 
countries  produce  in  common  with  the  reft  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica  :  but  the  beaver  is  the  chief,  both  as  it  is  the  moft  pro¬ 
fitable  and  moft  numerous.  See  the  article  Beaver, 

So  great  is  the  multitude  of  beavers  here,  that  the  French 
in  Canada  are  faid  to  fend  over  to  France  feveral  hundred 
thoufands  of  their  fkins  every  year ;  and  yet  they  do  not  find 
the  plenty  of  beavers  to  abate,  but  they  are  rather  ready  to 
over-run  the  whole  country. 

Befides  beaver-fkins,  they  take  an  immenfe  quantity  of  other 
forts  of  creatures,  whofe  furrs  are  valuable  in  Europe,  and 
make  a  very  large  branch  of  commerce*  confidered  as  wrought 
up  into  divers  general  manufactures. — Such  as  the  fkins  of 
oters,  deer,  bear,  elk,  buffaloe,  mink,  wild  horfe,  wild  cat, 
mufquafh,  raccoon,  filher,  martin,  fox,  white,  ditto  black, 
very  valuable,  bullock,  &c. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  St  Laurence,  the  French 
carry  on  the  great  filhery,  commonly  known  by  the  name  oi{ 
the  white  fifhing,  or  cod  fifhing  of  Newfoundland :  how 
highly  injurious  this  is  to  Great- Britain,  and  beneficial  to 
France,  [fee  the  article  British  America.]  For,  though 
the  ifland  of  Newfoundland  is  now  wholly  a  colony  of  Great- 
Britain,  yet  it  is  certain,  that  the  French  employ  more  fhips 
in  this  fifhing  than  the  Englilh,  and  catch  a  much  greater 
quantity  ;  the  reafon  whereof  is,  that  the  French  carry  the 
fifh  not  into  Spain  and  Italy  only,  but  alfo  to  their  own  coun¬ 
try,  to  Marfeilles  and  Toulon,  and  to  the  ports  of  France 
in  the  ocean  ;  the  French  themfelves  eating  much  fifh,  efpe- 
cially  in  Lent ;  whereas  the  Englifh  bring  little  or  none  from 
thence,  but  what  they  fell  to  the  Spaniards  and  the  Portu¬ 
guefe,  or  Italians :  the  Englifh,  who  keep  little  Lent,  and 
being  no  fifh  eaters,  in  comparifon  to  Roman  Catholic 
countries. 

Befides,  the  whole  coaft  of  Britain  fupplies  fo  great  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  fame  fort  of  fifh,  as  well  as  of  divers  others,  that 
they  catch  more  by  far  at  their  own  doors,  than  their  home 
confumption  calls  for. 

Quebec,  weft  long.  74.  lat.  47,  35.  the  capital  of  the  French 
colonies  in  North  America,  fituate  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
river  St  Laurence,  300  miles  north-weft  of  Bofton.  This 
city  is  fortified,  and  defended  by  a  caftle  :  the  Englifh  have 
made  two  or  three  unfuccefsful  attempts  to  reduce  it,  and 
had  probably  effedled  it  the  laft  time,  but  they  entered  on 
this  expedition  too  late  in  the  year,  and  wanted  good  pilots 
to  carry  them  up  the  river  of  St  Laurence,  which  occafion- 
ed  the  lofs  of  fome  tranfports,  and  feveral  hundred  foldiers, 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  queen  Anne.  The  viceroy 
of  Canada  who  refides  at  Quebec,  ftiles  himfelf  governor* 
and  captain-general  of  New  France  and  Louifianaj  which, 
according  to  the  French,  comprehends  all  Canada  and  Flo¬ 
rida,  of  which  the  Britifh  colonies  are  a  part  ;  and  no  doubt 
they  will  attempt  to  drive  our  pecp'e  into  the  fea,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  a  French  writer,  “tf  we  luffer  them  to  continue  their 
incroachments  on  our  frontiers,  and  do  not  poflefs  ourfelves 
of  the  lakes  which  lie  between  Canada  and  Florida. 

There  ate  two  feafons  in  which  fhips  fail  from  France  to  this 
country,  viz.  towards  the  end  of  April,  or  the  beginning  of 
May,  and  at  the  clofe  of  Auguft,  or  beginning  of  Septem- 
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ber,  that  they  may  arrive  as  the  ice  is  juft  broke,  or  a  little 
before  it  is  formed,  there  being  no  going  thither  all  the  reft 
of  the  year. 

The  French  fhips,  employed  in  this  trade,  export  all  their 
goods  cuftom-free,  neither  are  they  liable  to  any  duties  in 
Canada,  except  for  Brafil  tobacco,  upon  which  there  is 
about  20  s.  fterling  per  hundred  weight.  The  cargo  of  thefe 
veflels  is  much  the  fame  with  what  is  fent  to  the  French 
iflands,  and,  as  we  (hall  mention  that  prefently,  we  need  not 
do  it  here.— Wc  (hall  obferve,  however,  that  tobacco,  fu- 
gar,  and  fome  other  Weft-Indian  commodities,  make  a  part 
of  thofe  cargoes,  the  foil  and  climate  of  Canada  not  afford¬ 
ing  the  like ;  and,  for  the  fame  reafon,  there  is  a  difference  in 
the  woollen  goods  exported  thither,  coarfe  cloths  being  fent 
to  Canada,  and  thin  and  light  fluffs  to  the  French  ifland  co¬ 
lonies  in  America.  The  profits  upon  the  goods  are  very 
large,  feldom  lefs  than  50  per  cent,  and  thofe  that  go  off  beft 
are  of  Jeaft  ufe,  fuch  as  ribbands,  laces,  fnuff-boxes,  watches, 
rings,  necklaces,  &c. 

As  foon  as  the  veffels  arrive  at  Quebec,  the  merchants  there 
fend  away  the  greateft  part  of  their  cargoes  that  are  fit  for 
the  Indian  trade  to  Montreal,  and  the  three  Rivers 
where  they  have  fadtors ;  but  the  fineft  goods  remain  at 
Quebec,  and  are  fold  among  the  French  themfelves ;  all  their 
merchandize  is  paid  for  in  money,  in  bills  of  exchange  upon 
the  merchants  of  Rochelle,  in  furrs,  or  in  lumber. 

It  feldom  happens  that  thefe  fhips  return  full  laden  into 
France,  the  colony  not  producing  roomy  goods ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  that  their  voyages  may  turn  to  the  better  account,  they 
generally  run  down  to  Cape  Breton,  and  there  take  in  a  large 
quantity  of  coal  for  the  French  fugar  iflands. 

The  next  point  requifite  to  be  noticed  in  this  part  of  America, 
poffeffed  by  the  French,  is  Cape  Breton,  or  the  Ifle  Royal,  as 
the  French  have  chriftened  it. — But  having,  under  the  article 
British  America  and  Fisheries,  taken  fome  notice 
hereof,  and  intending  to  make  fome  addition  thereto  under 
the  article  French  America,  where  we  fhall  confider  thefe 
points  more  minutely,  we  fhall  only  obferve  here  for  the 
prefent,  that,  according  to  Charlevoix,  the  climate  of  this 
ifland  is  much  the  fame  with  that  of  Quebec.  Indeed,  all 
the  lands  here  are  not  good,  neverthelefs  they  produce  trees 
of  all  forts.  There  are  oaks  of  a  prodigious  fize,  pines  for 
mails,  and  all  forts  of  timber  for  carpentry  work  ;  the  moft 
common  forts,  befides  the  oak,  are  the  cedar,  afh,  maple, 

•  plane-tree,  and  afpin  ;  fruits,  particularly  apples,  pulfe,  herbs, 
and  roots  ;  wheat  and  all  other  grain  neceflary  for  fuftenance  ; 
hemp  and  flax  abound  here  lefs,  but  are  every  whit  as  good  as 
in  Canada. 

All  the  domeftic  animals,  fuch  as  horfes,  horned  cattle,  hogs, 
fheep,  goats,  and  poultry,  thrive  well  here.  What  is  got 
by  hunting,  fbooting,  and  fifhing,  is  able  to  maintain  the  in¬ 
habitants  a  good  part  of  the  year.  This  ifland  abounds  in 
coal-pits.  There  is  no  part  of  the  world  where  more  cod- 
fifh  are  caught,  nor  where  there  is  fo  good  conveniency  for 
drying  it.  The  fifhery  alfo  of  fea-pike,  porpufles,  &c.  is 
in  great  abundance  here,  and  carried  on  with  great  eafe. 

The  harbour  of  Louifbourg,  called  Englifh  Harbour,  when 
this  ifland  was  in  Englifh  hands,  is  not  above  a  league  from 
the  bay  of  Gaborie,  and  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  fineft  in 
America  ;  it  is  near  four  leagues  in  circumference,  and 
every  where  there  are  fix  or  feven  fathom  water  ;  the  an- 
•  chorage  is  very  good,  and  you  may,  without  danger,  run  a 
fhip  a-ground  upon  the  mud. 

After  the  ceflion  of  Placentia  and  Acadia  to  the  crown  of 
England,  it  is  certain,  the  French  had  no  other  place,  where 
they  could  dry  their  filh,  or  even  fifh  in  fafety,  but  the  ifland 
of  Cape  Breton.  They  began  by  changing  it’s  name,  and 
called  it  the  Royal  Ifland.  T  he  cod-fifhing  here  is  very 
abundant ;  they  fifh  there  from  the  beginning  of  April  to  the 
end  of  December,  which  employs  many  hundred  fail  of 
French  fhipping,  and  is  a  grand  nurfery  of  their  feamen. 
See  the  article  Fisheries. 

I  rom  our  map  of  North  America,  and  our  notes  and  ex¬ 
planation  thereof,  together  with  what  we  have  faid  under 
the  article  British  America,  and  what  we  fhall  alfo  fay 
under  the  article  French  America,  the  reader  will  be 
enabled  to  judge  of  the  great  defigns  of  France  upon  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  America,  from  Canada  to  Florida,  [fee  likewife 
the  articles  of  Canada  and  Florida]  comprehending  all 
their  fettlements  upon  the  Miflifljppi,  and  the  country  round 
about  it,  which  is  called  Louisiana.  See  Louisiana. 
f  hefe  French  colonies  being  upon  the  borders  of  the  whole 
range  of  Britifh  colonies  upon  the  continent,  and  the  French 
exerting  their  utmoft  policy  to  cement  friendfhips,  and  making 
mterefling  alliances  with  the  Indian  nations,  who  are  as  well 
neighbours  to  them  as  to  us,  and  exciting  thefe  people  fre¬ 
quently  to  commit  hoftilities  againft  the  Englifh  ;  the  fecurity 
or  our  northern  colonies  calls  aloud  for  due  attention  to  the 
meafures  of  the  French  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  to  keep 
a  vigilant  eye  upon  them,  left  they  fhould  one  day  be  capable 
°.  olng.  unfpeakable  injury  in  this  part  of  America.  [See 

the  article  French  America. 

Remarks  fince  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  1763. 

Thus  flood  our  work  in  the  two  laft  editions,  before  the  laft 
war  ;  wherein  it  will  appear,  that  we  have  not  proved  falf'e 


prophets,  and  amufed  the  public  with  vifionary  fpeculations 
with  relation  to  the  late  condudl  of  France  towards  this  king¬ 
dom  :  on  the  contrary,  our  judgment  being  grounded  on 
Facts,  the  inferences  we  naturally  and  unbiafledly  deduced 
therefrom,  we  have  experienced  to  have  come  to  pafs. 

With  regard  to  Canada  and  all  it’s  Dependencies,  the 
fame  are  ceded  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  by  the  Defi¬ 
nitive  Treaty  of  1763,  which  has  been  the  confequence 
of  the  laft  war  :  and  with  refped  to  the  Caribbee  Iflands  we 
have  already  noticed,  under  the  article  of  America,  whem 
we  have  given  the  Definitive  Treaty  at  large,  in  what 
manner  the  faid  treaty  has  difpofed  of  them  :  we  have  like¬ 
wife  reprefented  that  matter  under  our  article  British  Ame¬ 
rica  and  French  America,  as  was  requifite,  in  purfuance 
of  the  plan  of  this  performance:  and  that  the  reader  may  not 
miftake  us,  we  are  obliged,  where  neceflary,  to  make  our 
Remarks,  confiflent  with  the  Definitive  Treaty  : 
to  the  end  alfo,  that  the  ftate  of  public  affairs  may  appear  in 
their  true  light,  we  have  rather  chofe  to  let  them  Hand  as 
they  were  reprefented  by  us  before  the  war,  than  only  as  they 
new  are.  For,  by  fo  doing,  we  fhall  be  able  the  more  im¬ 
partially  to  make  a  truer  judgment,  how  far  the  faid  Defi¬ 
nitive  Treaty  has  removed  thofe  Complaints  on  our 
fide,  that  occafroned  the  laft  war.  See  America,  British 
America,  Florida,  Bahama  Islands. 

Of  the  French  Islands  in  America,  as  they  flood  be¬ 
fore  the  laft  war,  and  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  1767 
took  place.  ‘ 

To  begin  with  Granada  :  it  is  fituate  in  12  degrees  north  la¬ 
titude,  about  30  leagues  fouth-wefl  of  Barbadoes,  and  about 
the  like  diftance  north  of  Caribbiana,  or  New  Andalufia : 
this  ifland  is  25  leagues  in  circumference,  and  has  feveral  good 
bays  and  harbours,  fome  of  which  are  fortified.  It  is  efteem- 
ed  a  fruitful  foil,  and  well  watered  ;  producing  fugar,  and 
fuch  other  plants  as  are  found  in  the  reft  of  the  Caribbee- 
Iflands  ;  there  are  abundance  of  very  fmall  iflands  that  lie  at 
the  north  end  of  Granada,  which  are  called  the  Granadil- 
las,  or  Granadines.  Martinico  is  fttuated  between  14 
and  15  degrees  north  latitude,  and  in  61  degrees  of  weftern 
longitude,  lying  about  40  leagues  north-weft  of  Barbadoes. 

It  is  20  leagues  in  length,  but  of  an  unequal  breadth.  There 
are  feveral  commodious  bays  and  harbours  on  the  coaft,  fome 
weU  fortified,  that  they  bid  defiance  to  the  Eng¬ 
lifh,  when  they  made  a  defeent  there  with  feveral  thoufand 
men  in  the  laft  war.  The  produce  of  this  ifland  is  the  fame 
with  the  Englifh  ifland  of  Barbadoes,  and  has  been  the  great 
inflrument,  in  conjunction  with  Guardaloupe,  of  enabling 
the  French  to  rival  us  in  the  fugar  trade  at  foreign  markets. 
Marigalante  is  fituated  in  16  degrees  north  latitude,  a  little 
to  the  fouth-weft  of  Guardaloupe,  and  is  about  five  leagues 
in  length  and  four  in  breadth.  Du  Pleffis  fays,  ’tis  full  of 
hills,  and  abounds  with  tobacco. 

The  ifland  is  covered  with  trees,  among  which  is  the  cinna¬ 
mon-tree,  that  is  always  verdant,  and  it’s  other  products  are 
the  fame  with  the  reft  of  the  Caribbees. 

Guardaloupe  is  fituate  in  16  degrees  north  latitude,  and  6r  ' 
degrees  of  weftern  longitude,  about  thirty  leagues  north  of 
Martinico,  and  near  as  much  fouth  of  Antigua.  It  is  faid 
to  be  the  largeft  of  all  the  Caribbee  Iflands,  being  22  leagues 
in  length,  and  half  as  much  in  breadth  at  each  end.  This, 
like  Martinico,  abounds  in  fugar,  cotton,  indigo,  ginger, 

See.  and  is  in  a  very  flourifhing  condition  as  well  as  Mar¬ 
tinico  ;  and  agreeable  to  the  confequence  it  is  of  to  the 
French,  they  have  taken  care  to  fortify  it  with  feveral  regu¬ 
lar  forts  and  redoubts.  This  ifland  makes  more  fugar  now 
than  any  of  the  Britifh  Iflands,  except  Jamaica. 

Defiada,  or  Diferada,  the  Defirable  Ifland,  fo  called  by  Co¬ 
lumbus,  it  being  the  firft  land  he  difeovered  in  his  fecond 
voyage  to  America,  anno  1493.  It  lies  10  leagues  north- 
eaft  of  Guardaloupe.  It  is  but  a  fmall  ifland,  nor  fo  fruitful 
as  others  that  belong  to  the  French. 

St  Bartholomew’s  is  another  fmall  ifland,  about  10  leagues 
north  of  St  Chriftopher’s.  St  Croix,  or  Santa  Cruz,  ano¬ 
ther  fmall  ifland,  lying  17  degrees  30  minutes  north  latitude,  j 
about  20  leagues  eafl  of  Chriflopher’s,  and  St  Martin’s,  ano¬ 
ther  fmall  ifland,  of  no  great  confequence.  j 

St  Domingo  belongs  partly  to  the  Spaniards,  and  partly  to 
the  French.  It  lies  between  Cuba  and  Jamaica  on  the  north-  i 
weft  and  fouth-weft,  and  Porto  Rico  on  the  eafl,  and  fepa- 
rated  from  the  laft  by  only  a  narrow  channel.  It  extends  r 
from  longitude  67  35,  to  longitude  74  15,  and  from  latitude 
*7  37>  t0  latitude  20,  being  near  400  miles  from  weft  to  eafl,  1 
and  almofl  120  where  broadeft  from  north  to  fouth  ;  and  by 
fome  reckoned  40c  leeagues  in  circumference,  exclufive  of  it’s  -| 
bays,  creeks,  &c.  which,  ’tis  faid,  would  make  200  more. 

7T  his  ifland,  which  is  the  greateft  cf  all  the  Antilles,  [fee  the 
article  Antilles  Islands]  is  the  moft  fruitful,  and  by  r 
much  the  pleafantefl  in  the  Weft  Indies  ;  having  vaft  forefts  \ 
of  palms,  elms,  oaks,  pines,  the  juniper,  caramite,  acajou, 

&c-  in  the  meadows,  there  are  innumerable  heads  of  black 
cattle;  horfes  enough  in  the  weftern  part,  which  belongs  to  i; 
the  French,  to  fupply  all  their  neighbouring  colonies. — There 
is  fcarce  a  country  in  the  world  better  watered  by  navigable 
rivers  full  cf  fifh,  as  the  coaft  is  of  crocodiles  and  tortoiles. 

It 
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It  has  many  mines  of  gold,  filver,  and  copper,  which,  though 
wrought  formerly  to  great  profit,  the  Spaniards  at  prefent  find 
themfelves  too  weak  to  carry  them  on  for  their  own  advan¬ 
tage,  and  take  care  to  conceal  them  from  the  French. — The 
chief  commodities  of  this  ifland  are  hides,  fugar,  indigo, 
cotton,  cocoa,  coffee,  ginger,  tobacco,  fait,  wax,  honey, 
ambergreafe,  and  various  kinds  of  drugs  and  dyer’s  wood. — 
The  French  here  arc  faid  to  out-number  the  Spaniards,  though 
both  together  are  fhort  of  what  the  extent  and  fertility  of  the 
ifland  is  capable  of  maintaining. 

It’s  principal  trade  confifted  for  many  years  in  tobacco,  in 
which,  ’tis  faid,  there  have  been  from  60  to  ioo  fhips  em¬ 
ployed,  but  that  funk  to  nothing  on  the  eftablifhing  an  ex- 
clufive  farm  of  this  commodity  in  France,  and  fugar  after¬ 
wards  became  the  ftaple  commodity  of  the  ifland  :  fome 
think  ’tis  the  very  beft  that  is  made  in  the  Weft-Indies,  and 
generally  it  yields  3  or  4s.  per  hundred  more  than  that  of  any 
of  their  other  iflands. — It  was  computed  in  1726,  that  there 
were  then  200  fugar  works  in  this  ifland  ;  that,  one  year  with 
another,  they  made  400  hogfheads  of  fugar,  each  of  500 
weight,  and  that  it  brought  in  200,000  1.  fterling  per  ann. 
to  the  French,  and  the  indigo  is  reckoned  to  produce  half  as 
much.  This  French  colony  is  allowed  to  be  the  moft  con- 
fiderable  and  important  that  they  have  in  thefe  parts,  and 
would  be  much  more  fo,  could  they  get  a  ceffion  of  the  other 
part  from  the  Spaniards,  which  they  have  extremely  at  heart, 
but  ’tis  hoped  will  never  obtain,  they  being  already  poflefled 
of  fo  many  noble  harbours  and  forts,  as  give  them  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  difturbing  and  ruining  the  commerce  of  any 
nations  which  they  happen  to  be  at  war  with. 

The  ifland  ofMartinico  is  the  chief  of  the  French  fettle¬ 
ments:  the  governor-general  and  intendants  refide  there  ;  it 
is  alfo  the  feat  of  the  fovereign  council,  which  has  jurifdic- 
tion,  not  only  throughout  the  Antilles,  but  alfo  over  the 
French  fettlements  in  St  Domingo  and  Tortuga.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  people  in  this  ifland  are  affirmed  to  be  io,oco  whites, 
and  20,000  negroes.  Whence  it  appears,  that  the  French 
are  very  numerous  in  thefe  iflands ;  and,  though  they  have 
been  expofed  to  many  great  difficulties  in  eftablifhing  thofe 
plantations,  yet  they  are  now  brought  to  fa  very  flourifhing 
condition,  and  are  daily  improving  them  to  the  utmoft. 

The  principal  commodity  the  French  raife  at  prefent  in  thefe 
iflands,  is  fugar,  whereas  formerly  it  was  tobacco.  Monf. 
De  Poincy  was  the  firft  who  taught  them  the  art  of  raifing 
the  fugar-cane,  and  curing  the  juice  of  it.  He  was  a  man 
of  fuch  extraordinary  genius,  that  he  improved  upon  the 
method  then  in  ufe  at  Brafil  and  the  Madeiras ;  the  mills  he 
caufed  to  be  eredled,  were  ftronger,  neater,  and  better  fitted 
for  ufe ;  and  his  furnaces  likewife  were  contrived  to  much 
greater  advantage ;  fo  that  he  not  only  introduced  it,  but 
carried  the  art  of  fugar-making  to  a  very  high  degree  of 
pcrfetftion. 

Befides  fugar,  the  French  raife  a  great  deal  of  indigo. — They 
alfo  cultivate  cacao  to  great  advantage,  and  draw  confider- 
able  profit  from  the  ginger,  caffia,  and  piemento,  or  what  we 
call  Jamaica  pepper,  or  all-fpice,  of  which  they  export  con- 
fiderable  quantities.— -They  alfo  manufa&ure  rocou,  for  the 
ufe  of  the  dyers,  and  fend  home  variety  of  medicinal  gums, 
and  wet  fweet-meats  of  divers  kinds. — Thefe  iflands  pro¬ 
duce  two  feveral  forts  of  valuable  woods,  which  are  ufed  for 
dyeing,  inlaying,  and  cabinet-work;  fuch  as  rofe-wood, 
which,  when  wrought  and  polifhed,  has  a  very  beautiful  ap¬ 
pearance,  as  well  as  a  fine  fmell. — The  Indian  wood  is  alfo 
of  the  fame  nature,  and  the  iron-wood,  fo  called  from  it’s 
exceffive  hardnefs,  is  efteemed  preferable  either  to  cedar  or 
cyprefs  ;  Brafil  wood  they  have  in  great  quantities,  and 
brazilletto,  yellow  wood,  or  fuftic,  and  green  ebony,  which 
is  ufed  both  by  the  cabinet-makers  and  dyers.  We  may  add, 
to  thefe  commodities,  raw  hides  and  tortoife-fhell,  and 
then  the  reader  will  have  a  tolerable  comprehenfion  of  the 
riches  of  the  French  in  the  Weft-Indies  ;  which  added  to 
their  filheries  at  Newfoundland  and  Cape-Breton,  their  pel¬ 
try  trade  in  Canada,  and  all  their  commerce  with  the  Indian 
nations  in  their  immenfe  territory  of  Louifiana,  muft  give 
us  an  extraordinary  idea  of  the  ftate  of  their  commercial  in- 
terefts  in  America. 

But,  that  nothing  eflentia!  may  be  omitted,  to  enable  our 
readers  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  the  benefits  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  commerce  to  France,  it  is  neceflary  to  give  an  account 
of  the  trade  of  thefe  iflands  with  their  mother  country,  and 
of  the  effefls  thereof  to  the  kingdom  in  general. 

To  which  end,  it  is  fo  be  confidered,  that,  though  thefe  iflands 
produce  fo  many  rich  and  eftimable  commodities,  yet  they 
ftand  in  need  of  very  large  fupplies  of  various  kinds  of  necef- 
faries,  without  which  they  could  not  fubfift  ;  fuch  as  horfes, 
and  cattle  of  all  kinds  ;  corn,  roots,  dry  fiih,  and  all  forts  of 
lumber,  of  which  they  receive  confiderable  quantities  from 
Canada,  and  the  reft  from  our  northern  colonies,  in  exchange 
for  fugar,  tobacco,  indigo,  and  other  goods,  which  are  fent 
to  Canada,  and  for  melafles  to  our  colonies,  where  it  is 
diftilled  into  rum,  of  which  kind  of  commerce  we  Aral)  fpeak 
more  largely  under  French  America. 

'  The  inhabitants  of  thefe  iflands  ftand  always  in  want  of  ne¬ 
groes,  with  which  they  were  formerly  fupplied  by  their  own 
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African  and  Senegal  companies,  which  have  been  long  ago 
united  to  the  French  Eaft-India  company,  by  whom  this 
flave-trade  is  now  carried  on  with  great  regularity,  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  advantage. — The  negroes  are  fent  to  Martinico, 
where  they  are  purchafed  by  the  planters  of  the  other  iflands, 
at  a  fettled  price  of  fo  many  hogftieads  of  fugar  a-head,  as 
e^ght C  Ports  they  are  bought  for  fo  many  pieces  of 

The  quantities  of  fugar,  together  with  their  other  produc¬ 
tions,  that  are  raifed  in  the  French  fugar  iflands  in  America, 
employ  in  thistrade  about  400  fhips,  from  the  burden  of  100 
to  300  tons.  The  time  in  which  they  fail  from  France  is  be- 
tween  September  and  February,  that  they  may  avoid  as  much 
as  poffibJe,  the  hurricanes,  and  arrive  in  a  fit  feafon  for  com- 
pleatmg  their  cargoes. 

The  vefl'cls  from  Rochelle  andBourdcaux,are,  generally  fpeak- 
ing,  laden  with  fait  beef  and  pork,  flour,  brandy,  all  forts  of 
wine  of  the  growth  of  that  part  of  France,  and  alfo  Madeira, 
which  they  take  in  that  ifland ;  dried  cod,  pickled  herrings 
oil,  cheefe,  butter,  tallow,  iron,  linen,  and  moft  forts  of 
mercery  goods.  The  fhips  from  Roan  feldom  carry  pro¬ 
vifions,  but  are  freighted  with  woollen  and  linen  goods,  filk 
ribbons,  fhoes,  ftockingsof  all  forts,  hats,  tin,  copper,  and 
brafs  ware,  final!  arms,  and  fword  blades,  pewter,  pins,  needles, 
paper,  pens,  cards,  and  an  infinite  number  of  other  things  of 
the  fame  kind.  The  fhips  from  Marfeilles  and  Toulon  are 
freighted  with  oil,  dried  fruit,  wines,  and  feveral  kinds  of 
light  fluffs,  that  are  manufa&ured  in  Provence.  Thus  we 
fee  what  prodigious  advantages  thefe  fettlements  bring  to 
f  ranee,  by  encouraging  induftry,  employing  a  large  number 
of  fhips,  and  confequently,  raifing  and  maintaining  many 
hundreds  of  feamen.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the 
french  government  pay  fo  much  attention  to  this  important 
branch  of  their  traffic,  and  are  fo  careful  in  taking  every  pof- 
1  e  method  to  encourage  thefe  colonies,  and  to  proteft  their 
trade,  which,  however,  fuffered  confiderably  in  the  wars  of 
king  William  and  queen  Anne,  and  ftill  more  confiderably  at 
the  beginning  of  the  late  war  :  which  effectually  convinced  us 
that  the  commerce  of  the  fugar  colonies  of  France  was  far 
greater  than  we  ever  imagined. 

Before  we  quit  this  fubjeeft,  it  is  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  French  part  of  St  Domingo,  there  lies 
a  little  ifland,  called  Avache,  at  the  diftance  of  about  1 2  leagues 
from  the  continent ;  which  is  about  nine  leagues  in  compafs, 
the  foil  very  good,  and  there  are  two  or  three  tolerable  ports, 
one  of  which  is  capable  of  receiving  fhips  of  300  tons.  This 
ifland  very  convenient  for  carrying  on  a  trade  with  the 
opanifh  colonies  on  the  continent  of  America  ;  and,  fooner  or 
later,  the  French  will,  in  that  refpedt,  make  it  turn  to  good 
account.— It  is  alfo  very  commodious  for  maintaining  an  in- 
tercourfe  with  the  only  fettlement  they  have  on  the  coaft  of 
South  America,  the  ifland  of  Cayenne. 

This  ifland  has  heen  a  French  colony  ever  fince  the  year  1625  ; 
it  lies  clofe  by  the  continent  of  Guiana,  and  only  cut  off,  and 
made  an  ifland,  by  the  rivers  of  Ovia  on  the  eaft,  and  Cay¬ 
enne  on  the  weft,  from  which  laft  it  takes  its  name.  The 
town  and  fort,  where  the  great  road  is,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Guiana,  are  exadlly  in  4  degrees,  50  minutes  of  north 
latitude,  and  3  degrees  32  minutes  of  eaft  longitude,  from 
Ferro.  It  is  reckoned  about  18  or  20  leagues  in  compafs, 
ftanding  high  on  the  coaft,  and  looks,  at  a  diftance,  like  part 
of  the  continent. 

The  foil  of  Cayenne,  by  reafon  of  the  continual  rains,  pro¬ 
duces  plenty  of  fugar-canes,  which,  though  fmall  and  fhort- 
jomted,  yield  very  plentifully  ;  alfomandioca,  Indian  wheat, 
rocou,  cotton,  acajou-apples,  banellas,  pete,  ebony,  letter, 
and  ^violet-wood,  anana’s,  tuberofes,  very  fine  and  large  pa- 
paia  s,  and  feveral  forts  of  American  and  European  grain  and 
feed,  befides  lemons,  oranges,  indigo,  and  figs,  &c.— The 
country  abounds  in  wild  boars,  deer,  agontils,  woodcocks, 
ortelans,  nightingales,  anes,  occo’s,  and  other  birds,  remark¬ 
able  chiefly  for  their  delicious  feathers. 

The  colony  is  partly  fubfifted  by  provifions  brought  from 
France  in  merchant  fhips,  by  way  of  trade,  which  commonly 
are  wine,  brandy,  meal,  and  powdered  or  fait  meat,  for  beef 
is  very  fcarce  there  ;  befides  that,  they  are  not  allowed  to  kill 
any,  nor  calves  neither,  without  leave  of  the  governor,  that 
cattle  may  multiply  in  the  ifland.  All  forts  of  linen  cloathing, 
fluffs,  filks,  fhoes,  and  other  wearing  apparel,  are  alfo  carried 
thither  from  France,  for  the  ufe  of  men,  women,  and  children  ; 
and  all  forts  of  tools  and  fmall  wares,  either  for  the  fervice  of 
the  colony,  or  for  the  Amazons  and  Indian  trade,  are  bartered 
for  fugar,  rocou,  indico,  tortoife-fhell,  tyger-fkins,  and  other 
confiderable  curiofities  of  the  country,  which  turn  to  no  in- 
confiderable  profit  to  the  traders  there. 

The  other  neceflary  provifions  of  the  produfl  of  the  ifland  are, 
manetada,  and  Indian  wheat,  of  which  each  planter  fows  large 
quantities,  both  for  the  fubfiftence  of  their  own  families  and 
flaves,  and  to  fell  to  the  other  inhabitants.— The  fea  and 
river-fifh,  poultry,  pigeons,-  quefts,  or  ring  doves,  whereof 
there  is  great  plenty,  and  delicate  turkeys,  hare,  venifon,  agen- 

tils,  hogs,  and  packs,  are  alfo  a  part  of  their  fubfiftence. _ The 

chief  trade  carried  on  here  is  an  under-hand  trade  with  the 
Dutch  and  the  Portugueze,  and  chiefly  by  tne  Jews,  who  re¬ 
fide 
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fide  here ;  and  what  quantity  of  gold  and  (liver  they  have  is 
in  their  hands. 

Remarks  fince  the  laft  war,  and  the  Definitive 
Treaty  of  1763,  with  relation  to  the  French  Islands 
in  America. 

In  the  laft  war  Great-Britain  conquered  the  followingFRENCH 
Sugar  Islands  in  America,  viz.  The  Island  of 
Guardaloupe,  Marie  Galante,  Desirade,  and 
Martinjco,  as  well  as  Canada  on  the  Continent, 
and  Cape  Breton.  For  the  Definitive  Treaty,  fee  our  ar¬ 
ticles  America,  British  America,  Florida. 

At  the  peace,  Great  Britain  gave  up  the  faid  fugar  iflands, 
purfuant  to  the  VIII article  of  the  Defin  itive  Treaty  of 
1763,  and  by  the  IX  article  of  the  faid  treaty,  his  mod 
Chrillian  majefty  cedes  and  guaranties  to  his  Britannic  majefty, 
in  full  right,  the  iflands  of  Grenada,  and  the  Grana- 
dines  ;  and  the  partition  of  the  iflands,  called  Neutral, 
is  agreed  and  fixed,  fo  that  thofe  of  St  Vincent,  Domini¬ 
ca,  and  Tobago,  (hall  remain  in  full  right  to  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  that  of  St  Lucia,  (hall  be  delivered  to  France,  to 
enjoy  the  fame  likewife  in  full  right ;  and  the  contracting  par¬ 
ties  guaranty  the  partition  ftipulated.  See  our  articles  Bri- 
tish  America,  America. 

Of  the  East-India  and  African  Trades  of 
France,  as  thefe  articles  flood  before  the  laft  war. 

It  was  under  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  that  this  na¬ 
tion  firft  attempted  to  fhare  in  the  commerce  of  the  Indies, 
which  met  but  with  bad  fuccefs,  till  Monf.  Colbert,  fo  much 
diftinguiftied  by  Lewis  XIV.  undertook  the  bufinefs.  This 
adliveand  intelligent  minifter  conceived  the  defign  of  reviving 
the  French  Eaft-India  company,  notwithftanding  all  themif- 
fortunes  that  company  had  met  with,  and  which  had,  over 
and  over,  difappointed  the  (kill  and  care  of  all  his  predeceflors. 
But,  before  he  made  his  intentions  known  to  the  public,  he 
took  care  to  make  himfelf  perfectly  well  inftruded  in  the  af¬ 
fair  he  undertook  ;  which  he  did,  by  drawing  to  his  acquain¬ 
tance  fuch  merchants  and  feamen  as  were  held  to  underftand 
the  fubjedl  heft.  And,  although  this  company  wanted  no 
encouragement  from  the  crown  and  the  minifter,  yet,  upon 
dating  a  general  account  in  1684,  it  appeared,  that  inftead 
of  gaining  one  penny  by  their  commerce,  they  had  run  out 
about  300,000  pounds  fterling,  which  was  one  half  of  their 
original  capital  flock. — Thefe,  and  the  fubfequent  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  the  company,  occafioned  general  clamours  againft 
it,  and  induced  a  general  opinion,  that  it  was  abfolutely  im- 
poffible  for  the  French  nation  to  carry  on  a  trade  to  the  Indies 
with  advantage. 

But  all  thefe  vexatious  circumftances  were  nothing  in  com- 
parifon  of  the  lofs  of  their  generous  protestor,  Monf.  Colbert, 
who  was  ready,  at  all  times,  to  exert  his  influence  in  their 
favour. — The  fucceflor  of  Monf.  Colbert  was  Monf.  Pont- 
chartrain,  who  neither  wanted  abilities  or  probity,  but  whofe 
notions  with  refpedt  to  commerce  were  either  crude  or  undi- 
gefted,or,  which  was  worfe,  narrow  and  obfcure. — From  the 
beginning  of  his  adminiftration  he  was  no  friend  to  this  com¬ 
pany,  he  crofiing  every  think  they  a(ked,  and  countenancing 
every  attempt  to  injure  them. 

After  a  feries  of  difficulties  and  difcouragements,  there  (till 
arofe  a  new  fpirit  in  France  of  curbing  and  diftreffing  this  al- 
rooft  bankrupt  company,  under  colour  of  augmenting  the 
royal  revenues,  and  protedling  the  manufactures,  which  af¬ 
forded  bread  to  the  people :  under  which  pretext,  the  com¬ 
pany  was  firft  reftrained  from  felling  chints,  and  other  piece- 
goods  to  foreigners ;  which  not  only  proved  a  great  lofs  to 
the  company,  but  to  the  French  nation  in  general,  among 
whom  the  money  would  have  circulated  for  which  the  manu¬ 
factures  had  been  fold  :  whereas,  by  this  prohibition,  fo  much 
ready  money  was  kept  out  of  France,  and  not  a  thread  more 
of  their  own  manufactures  vended. — They  fuffered  many  other 
obftruCtions  to  their  profperity,  too  tedious  to  enumerate. — 
And  it  was  in  particular  the  misfortune  of  the  company,  that, 
while  they  were  diftrefled  and  maltreated  abroad,  to  drive  them 
out  of  the  Indies,  they  were  envied  and  perfecuted  at  home, 
on  account  of  the  fmall  trade  they  carried  on,  under  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  public  fpirit  and  concern  for  the  poor,  but,  in 
reality,  from  private  views  and  felfifh  principles. 

The  firft  feat  of  government  of  this  principle  in  the  Indies 
was  at  Madagafcarj  but,  after  the  firft  Dutch  war,  they 
removed  to  Surat,  and,  after  that,  to  Pondicherry. — This 
was  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1674  ;  and  as  the  company 
at  that  time,  had  an  extraordinary  demand  for  piece-goods, 
they  could  not  have  fettled  in  a  better  place. — This  place  was 
immediately  well  fortified  by  order  of  the  court ;  fo  that  in  the 
year  1 7 10,  this  place  was  become  one  of  the  moft  confiderable 
in  the  Indies ;  and,  if  their  affairs  in  Europe  had  kept  pace  with 
their  improvements  made  in  the  Indies,  the  French  company 
would  foon  have  been  upon  a  level  with  their  neighbours, 
the  Englifh  and  the  Dutch. 

i  he  fetrlement  of  Pondicherry  becoming  the  capital  refidence 
of  the  hrench  Eaft-India  company,  it  will  be  ncceflary  to 


give  the  reader  fome  defcription  of  the  place,  and  of  the 
French  government  eftablifhed  there. — The  town  is  fituate 
in  the  province  of  Gingy,  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  iu 
the  latitude  12  degrees  north,  and  in  the  longitude  of  114. 
from  the  meridian  of  Paris. — It  (lands  at  a  diftance  of  ioo 
yards  from  the  fea  (hore.  The  magazines  of  the  company, 
and  of  private  perfons,  are  numerous  and  magnificent  j  a  fpa- 
ciousand  beautiful  market-place,  fix  fine  gates,  11  baftions, 
for  the  defence  of  the  walls,  a  regular  citadel  well  forti¬ 
fied  ;  upwards  of  400  cannon  upon  their  works,  befides  2n 
excellent  train  of  field  pieces,  bombs,  mortars,  and  ail  forts 
of  military  (lores  in  their  arfenal. — The  governor  lives  with 
great  fplendor  and  dignity,  and  has,  befides  his  own  palace, 
another  grand  one,  adjoining  to  a  moft  beautiful  garden,  fu- 
perbly  furnifhed,  for  the  reception  of  foreign  princes  and  am- 
baffadors,  who,  whenever  they  refort  thither,  are  treated 
with  infinite  refpedl,  all  their  expences  defrayed  by  the 
company,  which  has  been  found  by  experience,  of  much 
greater  confequence  to  the  intereft  of  their  commerce,  than 
the  expence  it  occafions. 

The  governor  general  for  the  company,  as  he  refides  in  a 
fine  palace,  fo  he  makes  a  figure  equal  thereto.  He  has  12 
horfe- guards,  cloathed  in  fcarlet,  laced  with  gold,  and  an 

officer  with  the  title  of  captain,  who  commands  them - He 

has  alfo  a  foot-guard  of  300  men,  natives  of  the  country, 
called  peons  ;  and,  when  he  appears  in  public,  he  is  carried 
into  a  palankin,  richly  adorned.  This  (late  is  difplayed  on  the 
reception  of  princes  and  ambaffadors  ;  at  other  times  his  guards 
are  employed  in  the  neceffary  fervice  of  the  company,  and 
earn  to  the  full  the  wages  they  are  paid  for  there  are  few 
fettlements,  better  regulated,  or  more  wifely  governed,  than 
this,  which  the  reader  will  more  eafily  believe,  when  he  is 
told  that  according  to  the  laft  account  taken  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  this  place,  there  appear  to  be  no  lefs  than  120,000 
Chriftians,  Mahommedans,  and  Gentiles. 

There  cannot  be  a  place  better  feated  for  trade  than  this,  be¬ 
ing  in  the  midft  of  the  European  fettlements  on  the  coaft  of 
Coromandel,  and  having  all  the  bay  of  Bengal  open  before 
them  ;  fo  that  here  the  company’s  magazines  are  full  of  all  the 
commodities  and  manufactures,  not  only  of  the  coaft  of  Coro« 
mandel,  but  of  other  parts  of  the  Indies,  fuch  as  Bengal,  Su¬ 
rat,  and  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  as  alfo  of  fuch  as  are  imported 
from  Perfia,  and  the  coaft  of  the  Red  Sea.— Here  likewife  are 
their  warehoufes  for  all  forts  of  European  commodities,  which 
are  conveniently  tranfported  from  thence,*as  occafion  requires, 
to  all  the  markets  in  the  Indies; 

However,  the  ftaple  trade  of  the  place  is  piece-goods,  of  which 
the  fineft  are  made  in  Golconda,  and  the  beft  painted  here  ; 
they  have  likewife  great  quantities  of  filk,  raw  and  manufac¬ 
tured,  gold  and  filver  brocades,  perfumes,  fpices,  and  dia¬ 
monds  ;  in  which  laft  branch  of  trade  they  have  made  a  great 
progrefs  of  late,  and  for  which  it  is  certain  they  are  very  con¬ 
veniently  fituated,  as  being  at  a  very  fmall  diftance  from  the 
fineft  mines  in  the  Indies,  and  by  having  perfons  amongft  them 
as  well  (killed  in  jewels  as  any  in  the  world. 

We  (hall  now  return  to  France,  and  view  the  (late  of  things 
at  home,  as  well  as  in  the  Indies,  with  refped  to  the  commerce 
of  the  company. — And  here  they  dill  laboured  under  fuch  a 
continued  feries  of  mifchiefs  and  misfortunes,  as  not  only 
cruflied  the  trade,  but  almoft  broke  the  fpirits  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  which  obliged  them  tohaverecourfe  to  expedients,  which 
proved  as  little  to  their  honour  ar  their  profit. — In  the  year 
1682,  it  muft  be  obferved,  they  had  entered  into  a  fcheme 
for  permitting  private  trade,  upon  certain  conditions ;  but 
their  affairs  were  now  fallen  into  fuch  diforder,  that  they  were 
not  only  content  to  fubmit  to  this,  but  even  to  refign  it  to 
them  uponeafy  conditions. — From  which  expedient  they  found 
fome  relief,  which  induced  them  to  extend  their  fcheme,  and 
for  the  prefervation  of  their  fervants  in  the  Indies,  who,  by 
this  time,  were  above  10,000,000  in  debt,  they  fairly  facri- 
ficed  themfelves.  For, 

In  the  year  1712,  they  entered  into  a  treaty  with  fome  pri¬ 
vate  traders  at  St  Malo’s,  by  which  they  yielded  up  to  them 
all  their  privileges  as  a  company,  on  the  beft  terms  they  could 
obtain,  with  a  view  to  furnifh  fuch  as  were  employed  by  them 
in  the  Indies,  with  fums  fufficient  to  keep  under  the  intereft  !. 

of  their  debts,  and  thereby  prevent  all  things  from  falling  into  1 

confufion.  So  that  on  the  expiration  of  their  privileges,  about 
the  time  of  the  king’s  death,  they  earneftly  folicited  a  renewal 
of  them,  not  from  hopes  of  reviving  their  trade,  but  with  in-  fj 
tent  to  renew  their  agreement  with  the  merchants  of  St  Ma-  i-j 
lo’s,  that  they  might  gain  enough  thereby  to  preferve  their 
fettlements,  and  not  to  fuffer  fuch  as  they  had  employed  to 
be  utterly  undone  in  their  fervice. 

By  this  means  the  private  merchants  of  St  Malo’s  were  enabled 
to  increafe  their  fortunes,  and  carry  on  a  trade  to  the  Eaft-In- 
dies  with  advantages,  under  the  authority  of  a  company  that 
was  in  a  manner,  become  bankrupt ;  and  this,  notwithftand-  '■ 
ing  they  had  confiderable  fums  out  of  their  profits  for  partici¬ 
pating  in  it’s  privileges  ;  for,  as  private  men,  they  could  make 
an  advantageous  bargain  with  the  company,  with  fome  rea- 
fonable  affurance  of  having  the  terms  of  their  contradl  com¬ 
plied  with,  becaufe  made  only  for  a  certain  time ;  enjoying 
alfo  the  benefit  of  thofe  fettlements  wrhich  the  company  had  j 

made, 
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made,  without  contributing  any  thing  to  the  expence  which 
they  originally  coft,  or  even  to  that  by  which  they  were  lup- 
ported  ;  fo  that,  confidered  in  this  light,  the  company  flood 
between  them  and  the  government,  and  their  private  traders 
might  be  faid  to  enjoy,  in  France  itfelf,  thofe  advantages  that 
could  be  expeCted  only  in  a  land  of  freedom,  and  by  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  which  folely,  their  trade  became  advantageous*. 

*  It  is  clear  from  hence,  that  the  injury,  done  to  this  time  to 
the  French  Eaft-India  commerce,  proceeded  from  the  nature 
of  the  French  government ;  for  it  muft  be  oblerved ,  that  the 
edifts  for  their  eftabliftunent,  and  the  extenfive  privileges 
granted  by  them,  though  they  are  neceffary  to  the  being 
and  foundation  of  the  company,  yet  are  hurtful  and  diladvan- 
tageous  in  another  refpeft.  For  all  men  of  fenfe  difeern,  that 
in  a  country  where  fo  much  depends  upon  the  mere  will  and 
pleafure  of  the  crown,  nocommercecan  ever  be  secure; 
for  as  the  fame  power  that  gives  may  take  away,  fo  it  may 
likevvife  alter,  abridge,  and  even  deftroy,  by  New  Edicts, 
any  of  thofe  privileges,  though  granted  and  confirmed  in 
the  ftrongeft  terms  that  words  can  exprefs. 

Befides,  as  the  company  muft  be  almoft  fupported  by  afts 
of  royal  favour,  fo  the  obtaining  thefe  muft  always  depend 
on  the  will  of  the  prime  minifter  for  the  time  being,  which 
is  fuch  a  precarious  tenure,  that  no  man  who  thinks  at  all 
can  believe  he  has  any  property,  while  it  depends  there¬ 
upon.  In  the  next  place,  the  maxims  of  the  government 
rendering  it  ablblutely  neceffary  to  prefer  the  intereft  of  the 
royal  revenue  to  any  other  intereft  whatever  ;  this  is  fuch  a 
fource  of  danger  and  difquiet,  as  muft  neceffarily  banifh  all 
truft  and  confidence  in  the  faith  of  fuch  a  government. 
Whence  it  may  be  obferved,  that  fuch  as  are  engaged  in 
the  management  of  a  company’s  concerns,  under  fuch  cir- 
cumftances,  will  look  no  farther  than  the  time  prefent ; 
and,  inftead  of  placing  their  hopes  in  the  future  profperity 
of  fuch  a  company,  will  confine  their  views  to  the  making 
the  moft  they  can  of  immediate  advantages,  in  order  to  fe- 
cure  their  private  fortunes,  let  what  will  become  of  the 
public. 

T  here  are  in  arbitrary  governments  certain  feafons,  when, 
from  a  variety  of  accidents,  there  appears  a  ftrong  fpirit  of 
promoting  the  public  welfare,  not  from  any  real  principle  of 
that  kind,  but  to  cover  fome  other  defign,  which  could  not 
otherwife  be  carried  into  execution,  as  in  changes  of  admini- 
flration,  efpecially  in  minorities,  &rc. — This  happened  to  be 
the  cafe  at  the  time  when  the  French  Eaft-India  Company 
were  ftruggling  for  a  new  grant  of  privileges,  which  they  had 
enjoyed  for  50  years,  though  fometimesin  a  larger,  fometimes 
in  a  lefs  degree. 

The  duke  of  Orleans,  who  defeated  the  old  king’s  will,  and 
eftablifhed  a  new  kind  of  government,  as  it  were,  in  France, 
found  himfelf  obliged  to  fuftain  his  authority,  by  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  acquire  to  his  adminiftration  fuch  a  reputation  as  had 
never  attended  all  the  victories  and  power  of  Lewis  the  Great. 
Therefore,  from  the  time  he  took  the  reins  of  government  in¬ 
to  his  hands,  he  affeCted  to  aft  on  motives  dire&ly  oppofite 
to  thofe  of  his  predeceflbrs  ;  he  declared,  that  the  great  end 
of  government  was  the  good  of  the  people  ;  that  it  was  im- 
poflible  this  fhould  be  promoted  by  perpetual  wars  or  quarrels 
with  neighbouring  ftates  ;  that  peace  was  an  univerfal  blef- 
fing,  to  France  as  well  as  other  nations ;  that  commerce  was 
the  natural  effeCt  of  tranquillity  ;  and  that  the  confequences 
of  an  extenfive  trade  were  more  certain  refources  of  power 
than  conquefts  or  arbitrary  dominion. — This  gave  the  com¬ 
pany  great  expectations ;  but  the  regent’s  fcheme  was  dia¬ 
metrically  oppofite  to  what  they  expeCted  ;  for  his  intent  was 
to  eftablifh  what  is  called  in  France  The  System.*  To 
give  a  fpecious  colouring  to  this  profound  project,  the  Eaft- 
and  Weft-Indies  companies  were  neceffary  to  be  made  inftru- 
mental. 

*  This  was  the  famous  fcheme  of  Mr.  Law,  to  pay  the  na¬ 
tional  debts  of  France  without  money  ;  which  proved  a  fu- 
perlative  bubble,  called  the  Miffiffippi  fcheme,  like  to  that 
of  our  South-Sea  company  in  the  year  17ZO. — See  the  arti- 
ticles  Actions,  Bubbles,  and  South  Sea  Company. 

And,  when  the  Eaft-India  company  reprefented  their  condi¬ 
tion,  and  fued  for  afliftance  and  protection,  they  found  they 
had  to  do  with  thofe  who  underftood  their  affairs  as  well  as 
themfelves;  and,  therefore,  inftead  of  governing  them,  as  in 
many  other  refpeCts  they  had  done  former  minifters,  they  were 
obliged  to  throw,  themfelves  into  the  new  miniftry’s  hands, 
and  fubfift  on  their  generofity  ;  which  proved  the  diffolution 
of  the  company,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  its  union  with 
the  Weftem  company,  which  had  already  fwallowed  up  fome 
others. — The  ediCt  of  union  extinguished  the  title  of  both 
thgfe  companies,  as  well  as  the  others  comprized  therein,  am 
gave  to  the  whole  the  comprehenfive  and  fignificant  name  of 
the  Company  of  the  Indies. 

In  the  preamble  to  this  edict  we  have  an  excellent  hiftory  o 
the  tranfaClions  upon  which  this  union  of  the  compounded 
company  was  founded  ;  for  therein  it  is  faid,  that  the  king 
having  principally  applied  himfelf  to  the  reftoring  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  kingdom,  and  thereby  repairing  the  lofl'es  and 
decays  occafioned'by  a  very  long  and  expenfive  war,  and  ha- 
'VOL,  I. 
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ving  already  had  the  pleafure  to  fee  the  circulation  of  money 
wonderfully  quickened,  by  the  eftablifhment  of  the  'A  est- 
India  Company*;  his  majefty  had  from  thence  been  in¬ 
duced  to  look  into  the  ftate  of  the  old  companies,  ereCted  be¬ 
fore  his  acceffion  to  the  throne  ;  and,  in  particular,  into  the 
ftate  of  the  Eaft-India  company,  which  he  found  to  be  deplo¬ 
rable.  For,  in  the  fpace  of  50  years,  they  had,  notwith- 
ftanding  repeated  affiftances  from  the  crown,  managed  their 
affairs  fo  indifferently,  as  to  be  obliged  to  abandon  their  com¬ 
merce  intirely,  and  to  take  up  with  fuch  trifling  advantages 
as  could  be  obtained  by  letting  out  their  privileges  to  hire. 

*  It  was  with  this  view  that  the  regent  fticwcd  fo  much  fa¬ 
vour  to  the  Weft  India  company,  and  eftablilhed  it’s  capi¬ 
tal  at  one  hundred  millions,  and  thereby  he  procured  an 
opportunity  of  leffening  that  immenfe  quantity  of  paper- 
money  which  the  long  war  had  made  requifite,  and  which 
was  of  great  injury  to  the  public  credit. 

The  king  declared  he  wasfatisfied  that  this  did  not  proceed  at 
all  from  difadvantages  in  the  nature  of  that  commerce,  but 
fiom  the  miftakes  and  ill  conduCt  of  fuch  as  had  been  intrufted 
with  the  management  of  the  company’s  affairs,  who,  in  the 
fir  ft  place,  had  made  their  bottom  too  narrow,  and  had  un¬ 
dertaken  the  traffic  of  the  Indies  upon  much  too  fmall  a  capi¬ 
tal. ---That,  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  their  own  adminiftration, 
and  to  countenance  their  taking  luch  conliderabie  falarie3  to 
themfelves,  they  had  made  large  dividends,  where  there  was 
no  profit  ;  and  having,  by  this  means,  exhaufted  the  com¬ 
pany’s  flock,  they  carried  on  their  trade  by  borrowingas  much 
money  as  they  could,  at  very  high  intereft. ---That,  however, 
the  king  his  great  grandfather  having  always  protected  and 
encouraged  this  company,  and  even  granted  them  a  new  term 
towards  the  end  of  his  life,  they  might  have  drawn  profits  from 
it,  if  their  conduct  had  not  become  fo  flagrantly  bad,  that 
neither  the  glory  of  the  king,  nor  the  intereft  of  his  people, 
would  permit  him  to  overlook  it  any  longer.-— On  the  one 
hand,  there  were  continual  complaints  from  the  Indies,  that 
the  company  had  borrowed  vaft  fums  of  the  Gentiles,  with¬ 
out  paying  them  either  capital  or  intereft,  having,  in  the 
fpace  of  16  years,  not  fent  fo  much  as  one  Angle  (hip  to  Su- 
rat.---On  the  other,  the  private  merchants  carrying  on  this 
commerce  in  the  name,  and  under  the  authority,  of  the  Eaft- 
India  company,  were  fo  oppreffed  by  the  duty,  and  other  gra¬ 
tuities  they  paid  to  the  company,  that  they  are  unable  to  pur- 
fue  their  trade  with  the  fame  fpirit  and  advantages  which  are 
enjoyed  by  the  fubjeCts  of  other  nations ;  and  moreover,  be¬ 
ing  afraid  to  go  to  Surat,  on  account  of  the  danger  they  were 
in  of  having  their  Ihips  feized  for  the  company’s  debts,  they 
found  themfelves  obliged  to  purchafe  moft  of  the  Indian  com¬ 
modities  and  manufactures,  which  they  brought  into  Europe, 
from  foreigners,  at  a  very  high  price,  and  this  equally  to  their 
own  and  the  nation’s  difadvantage. 

For  thefe  reafons,  and  others  . of  the  like  nature,  aliedged 
againft  the  China  and  African  companies,  his  majefty  declares, 
that  the  privileges  of  all  thefe  companies  are,  by  this  ediCt  of 
his,  dated  in  the  month  of  May,  1719,  revoked,  extinguifhed, 
and  fuppreffed.-— He  granted,  at  the  fame  time,  to  the  new 
company  of  the  Indies,  an  exclufive  privilege  of  trading 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  utmoft  extent  of  the 
Eaft-Indies,  as  alfoto  the  iflands  of  Madagafcar,  of  Bourbon, 
and  of  France,  the  coaft  of  Soffola  in  Africa,  the  Red  Sea, 
Perfia,  the  dominions  of  the  Mogul,  of  the  king  of  Siam,  and 
of  the  emperors  of  China  and  Japan,  as  alfo  of  the  South  Seas, 
from  the  Streights  of  Magellan,  or  La  Maire,  to  the  Eaft- 
Indies  that  way,  forbidding  all  the  reft  of  his  fubjeCts  their 
feveral  trades,  under  pain  of  the  confifcation  of  their  veflels 
and  effeffs. 

He  likewife  gives  and  grants  to  this  company  the  poffeffions 
and  effeCts  of  the  other  companies,  at  the  fame  time  charging 
them,  however,  with  all  the  juft  debts  which  thefe  compa¬ 
nies  had  contracted.— The  better  to  enable  them  to  difeharge 
which,  and  to  carry  on  the  extenfive  trade  granted  them  by 
this  ediCt,  he  creates  in  their  favour  25,000,000  of  new  ac¬ 
tions,  to  be  purchafed  for  ready  money,  on  the  terms  that 
the  Weft-India  company  poffefl’ed  100,000,000  of  aCtions, 
and  with  the  like  privileges  and  advantages.— -He  alfo  grants 
full  licence  and  authority  to  import  all  forts  of  manufactures 
of  filk,  filk  and  cotton,  "gold  and  filver  fluffs,  dyed  cottons, 
and  alfo  painted  and  ftriped,  on  condition  that  none  of  thefe 
(hall  be  vended  in  his  dominions,  but  be  fold  anddifpofed  of 
to  foreign  nations  ;  for  which  reafon  they  were  to  be  depofited 
in  magazines,  under  double  locks  and  keys,  of  one  to  be 
kept  by  the  farmers- general,  and  the  other  by  the  directors  of 
the  company,  for  the  better  preventing  frauds  and  collufions.— 
He  likewife  grants  them  permiffion  to  import  all  forts  of  white 
cottons,  raw  hi ks,  coffee,  drugs,  fpices,  metals,  and  what¬ 
ever  elfe  the  Eaft-India  company  might  have  imported  under 
their  privileges. 

This  ediCt  had  all  the  effeCt,  and  even  more,  than  was  ex¬ 
pected  ;  fuch  an  eagernefs  appeared  of  fubferibing,  that,  in¬ 
ftead  of  25,  the  fublcriptions  amounted  to  50  millions  ;  which 
encouraged  the  French  miniftry  to  venture  upon  fome  new 
regulations,  that  were  made  public  by  an  ediCt  of  the  month 
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of  June  in  the  fame  year  :  the  principal  of  which  was,  that 
they  fhould  take  off  four  times  the  number  of  old  adtions,  in 
order  to  be  intitled  to  the  new  :  fo  that,  in  order  to  purchafe* 
5000  livres  of  the  new  adtions,  the  fubferibers  were  obliged 
to  take  20,000  of  the  old. 

The  great  end  propofed  by  all  this  was,  to  find  the  means  of 
fuppreffing  that  immenfe  quantity  of  paper-money,  which  was 
fo  heavy  a  burden  on  the  ftate.  To  which  end,  annuities  to 
the  value  of  25  millions  are  created  ;  which  not  anfwering 
that  intention,  the  new  company  of  the  Indies  offered  their 
affiftance,  and  undertook  to  difeharge  them  at  the  rate  of  50 
millions  in  one  month  :  fo  that  the  whole  load  of  this  paper- 
credit,  amounting  to  near  60  millions  of  our  money,  was  to 
be  extinguifhed  by  the  end  of  July  172  r. 

In  confideration  of  the  zeal  and  public  fpirit  manifefted  by  the 
company  in  this  propofal,  the  king,  by  his  arret,  dated  in  the 
month  of  July  1720,  changed  the  terms  on  which  the  com¬ 
pany  held  their  privileges,  and  declared  them  perpetual,  re- 
ftraining  himfelf  and  his  fucceffors  from  ever  treating  them  as 
other  companies  had  been,  in  order  to  their  effablifhment : 
thus  this  company  acquired  the  title  in  France  of  The  Per¬ 
petual  Company  of  the  Indies,  with  all  the  privileges 

of  the  other  four  companies  confirmed  to  them  for  ever. _ 

In  two  years  time  it  was  declared,  that,  in  confequence  of 
the  annuities  granted  and  afiigned  to  the  company  from  the 
crown,  they  fhould  be  able  to  divide  annually  the  fum  of  10 
per  cent,  which  fhould  be  paid  duly  and  exactly  for  ever  ;  in 
confequence  whereof,  the  directors  were  to  be  at  full  liberty 
to  export  and  import  what  they  thought  proper,  without  be¬ 
ing  accountable  annually  to  their  conftituents,  becaufe  the 
dividend  was  to  be  certain  and  regular,  and  they  were  to  ma¬ 
nage  things  fo,  as  that  the  deficiencies  of  one  year  might  be 
made  good  by  the  profits  of  another. 

This  courfeof  management,  though  it  had  certainly  one  great 
convenience,  in  afeertaining  the  intereft  as  the  proprietors  were 
to  receive  it,  yet  the  circumftance  of  not  accounting  for  the 
profits  has  proved  of  fuch  ill  confequence,  that,  notwithftanding 
thefe  dividends  have  been  all  along  regularly  paid  till  lately,  yet 
the  proprietors  could  never  be  cured  of  a  fufpicion  they  enter¬ 
tained,  that  the  Eaft-India  commerce  has  not  been  carried  on 
to  that  advantage  but  in  their  name,  for  the  king’s  ;  and  this 
has  contributed  to  keep  their  adfions  low,  though  they  had 
fuch  extraordinary  intereft  paid  them,  with  fuch  regularity. 

1  he  grounds  of  this  fufpicion  lying  in  the  annuities  paid  by 
the  crown  to  the  company,  which  are  fufficient  for  fecuring 
fuch  a  dividend,  without  the  leaft  affiftance  from  the  profits  of 
their  trade,  made  the  thing  not  altogether  incredible  ;  efpe- 
cially  when  it  was  perceived,  that,  for  20  years  together,  the 
dividends  remained  fixed  and  fettled,  though  the  trade  of  the 
company  has,  for  that  time,  been  apparently  increafing. 
iiut,  to  underftand  this  matter  rightly,  as  well  as  the  true 
itate  of  the  company’s  affairs  in  genera],  and  how  they  came 
to  have  a  fund  capable  of  difeharging  regularly  fo  high  an  in- 
tereft  for  fuch  a  number  of  years,  as  well  as  to  clear  up  fome 
things  that  may  feem  obfeure  in  the  eftablifhment  of  the  com¬ 
pany  now  fubfifting,  it  will  be  requifite  to  give  as  clear  and 
concife  a  relation,  as  is  poffible,  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the 

°ih!r  ^°fmPan,es  that  have  been  incorporate  with  this,  by  the 
edia  beforementioned,  and  of  the  Weft-India  company  in 
particular,  in  which  abundance  of  curious  and  inftruaive  par¬ 
ticulars  will  occur.  * 

The  China  Company  in  France  was  originally  fet  on  foot 
III  tLC  rri660’  but  was  veT  foon  ^ter  abforbed  by  that  of 

the  Eaft-Ind.a  company,  which  had  the  fandion  of  royal  au¬ 
thority  g, yen  it  in  1664  ;  but,  when  the  company  began  firft 
to  decline  in  it’s  affairs,  thofe  who  had  the  management  were 
content,  in  fome  meafure,  to  revive  this  old  company,  by 
granting  their  licence,  which  was  likewife  confirmed,  by  the 
crown,  to  one  Mr  Jourdan,  a  very  rich  merchant,  who  fitted 
out  a  very  large  fhip  for  that  voyage,  which  failed  in  March 
169b,  and  returned  fafely  to  France  on  the  third  of  Auguft 
1700,  very  richly  laden.  b 

Ihefuccefs  cf  this  voyage  encouraged  this  great  merchant, 
and  thofe  who  were  interefted  with  him,  to  fit  out  the  fame 
fhip  again,  which  they  accordingly  did  in  the  following  fpring 
and  file  returned  in  the  month  of  September,  1702,  with  as 
great  profit  as  from  her  former  voyage.  This  fuccefs,  one 
would  have,  thought,  might  have  eftablifbed  this  new  com¬ 
pany  ;  but  the  general  war  in  which  France  was  then  en¬ 
gaged  agamft  moft  of  the  powers  of  Europe,  rendered  it  im- 

Plair  £jbc;-s!nd.  Vhus  the  comPany  ky  dormant,  though  ftill 
pofieiled  of  it  s  rights,  which  extended  to  the  coafts  of  China, 

onqum,  Cochin-China,  and  the  ifles  adjacent,  till  fuch 
time  as,  for  reafons  of  ftate  which  we  have  fhewn,  it  was 
united  to  the  Weftern  company.  * 

r°A  Senuegal’  th°Ugh  under  another  name,  was 
ne  of  the  ear! left  in  I  ranee,  being  carried  on  by  a  fociety  of 

"  TV1  DiePPe’  th°uSh  without  the  fandion  of  any 
at  he  m^rir  Jhcy  3  Element  in  an  ifland 
SeneaaMn  A f  '  F "F  NiSra’  5alled  alfo  th"  river  of 
This  commpr"03’  ^  Cfarned  on  a  c°nhderable  trade  thither, 
chants  of  Ro  “T  afterwards  into  the  hands  of  the  mer- 
■ill-  ^ouen’  who,  in  the  month  of  November  166a. 
yielded  it  up  to  the  Weft-India  company.  4’ 
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But,  when  that  company  was  diffolved  about  ten  years  afte- 
wards,  the  old  company  of  Senegal  was  revived,'  and  three 
rich  merchants  undertook  that  commerce  ;  which  thev  car 
ried  on  with  great  profit  to  themfelves  till  the  year  1681  • 
when  the  minifter,  M.  Colbert,  conceiving  this  traffic  might 
be  greatly  enlarged,  prevailed  upon  thefe  merchants  to  ac¬ 
cept  of  a  valuable  confideration  for  their  privileges,  and  t* 
admit  of  it  s  going  into  the  hands  of  a  larger  number  of  per 
fons,  with  new  privileges,  which  they  enjoyed  for  many 
years.  But,  it  being  difeovered,  that  the  exclufive  rights 
they  had,  were  by  much  too  extenfive  for  their  capital,  it  was 
thought,  for  the  public  benefit,  to  divide  this  company  - 
and  hence  arofe  the  Guinea  company  of  France,  to  whom 
the  greateft  part  of  their  privileges  were  affigned,  and  the  reft 
remained  to  the  old  company  of  Senegal,  which  ftill  con¬ 
tinued  in  a  profperous  condition. 

Yet,  from  variety  of  accidents,  this  company  came  to  be  fo 
reduced,  that  they  were  obliged  to  give  up  their  privileges  to 
ome  rich  merchants  of  Rouen,  who  carried  on  this  trade 
with  tolerable  fuccefs,  when  it  was  united,  as  we  have  feen 
to  the  company  of  the  Indies. 

As  to  the  company  of  Guinea,  that  alfo  had  feveral  rifesand 
falls,  till  the  acceffion  of  Philip  V.  to  the  crown  of  Spain, 
who,  in  the  year  iyor,  granted  them  the  liberty  of  tranf- 
porting  negroes  to  the  Spanifli  Weft-Indies  ,  whence  it  took 
the  title  of  the  Affiento  company  [fee  Assiento  Company! 
under  which  it  continued  to  fiourifh  ;  but  it  loft  it’s  being  at 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  revived  the  other  branches  of 
the  french  trade,  and  conveyed  this  to  the  Englifb,  which 
gave  rife  to  the  Englilh  South  Sea  company  ;  and,  how  large 
their  gains  have  been  upon  this  occafion,  will  appear  under 

the  article  South  Sea  Company. 

At  this  conjundfure  the  Miffiffippi  fcheme  took  place  in 
f  ranee,  in  confequence  of  the  difeoveries  formerly  made  in 
America,  by  Monf.  de  la  Salle,  a  native  of  Rouen.  See  the 
articles  British  America,  Canada,  French  Ame- 

—  ’  £he  re§ent  was  confideiing,  at  this  time,  of  the 
project  offered  him,  by  the  famous  Mr  Law,  a  Scotch 
gentleman,  whofe  name  is  well  known  to  the  prefent  ge¬ 
neration,  whole  abilities  were  extraordinary,  and  might 
have  been  rendered  importantly  ufeful  to  France,  or  any 
other  kingdom,  under  proper  controul. — The  end,  aimed  at 
by  his  projedt,  was  to  reduce  all  the  public  debts  in  France 
into  fome  form  ;  for  which  purpofe,  ’twas  neceffary  to  eredt, 
under  plaufible  appearances,  a  new  company  in  like  manner, 
that,  by  the  advice  of  Sir  John  Blount,  the  lord  treafurer  Ox¬ 
ford  had  done  in  England,  by  eftablifbing  the  South  Sea  com¬ 
pany  ;  rejecting  only  that  part  of  the  projed,  which  was 
cheating  credulous  people  of  their  money,  by  running  the 
actions  of  the  new  company  into  an  exceffive  rate  :  but  this 
part  was  accepted  by  the  regent  of  France,  and  made  that 
part  of  the  defign,  which  is  ftiled  the  fyftem  in  France,  as 
before  obferved  ;  and  which  was  at  once  the  moft  iniquitous 
contrivance  that  ever  entered  into  the  heart  of  man.  See  the 
articles  Actions  and  Bubbles. 

As  it  was  neceffary,  to  carry  this  fcheme  into  execution,  that 
a  new  company  foould  be  fet  up,  with  fuch  privileges  as 
might  create  probable  hopes  of  extravagant  gains  to  the  pro¬ 
prietors,  this  new  fettlement  was  thought  of  for  that  pur¬ 
pofe  j  whence  the  projed  is  called  the  Miffiffippi  fcheme, 
though  that  was  not  the  title  of  the  company. — But  I  ftiall 
not  here  enter  into  the  enormity  of  this  infamous  fcheme,  we 
having  done  that  elfewhere.— All  aimed  at,  at  prefent,  is  to 
delineate  the  feveral  fteps,  whereby  a  very  confiderable  part 
of  the  foreign  commerce  of  France  was  thrown  into  the  hands 
of  this  great  French  company  of  the  Indies.  To  complete 
this  grand  French  fyftem,  ! 

The  royal  bank  of  France  was  likewife  united  to  the  com¬ 
pany  of  the  Indies. — This  was  the  grand  engine  employed 
to  bring  about  the  great  end  of  the  fyftem  ;  which  being 
once  efteduated,  the  regent  and  his  minifters  turned  their 
thoughts  on  the  means  of  recovering  the  company  from  that 
dreadful  confufion  into  which  it  had  been  thrown,  by  under¬ 
taking  the  execution  of  a  defign  equally  prejudicial  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  commerce,  and  private  property  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Trance  ;  which  had  deftroyed  the  public  credit,  and  put  it 
out  of  the  company’s  power  to  carry  on  their  trade. 

I  he  welfare  of  the  kingdom  was  fo  clofoly  connedtd  with 
that  of  the  company  of  the  Indies,  that  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  the  government  to  negled  either,  or  to  feparate 
t  eir  interefts,  which  had  been  minifterially  conjoined,  to 

anfwer  more  myfterious  purpofes  than  the  world  in  general 
is  acquainted  with. 

The  company  of  the  Indies,  at  this  time  of  day,  was  con- 
1  ere  as  the  center  of  the  French  commerce,  it  monopo- 
lizjng  fo  great  a  ftiare  of  it ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  rife  and 
fall  of  that  company’s  flocks  might  be  then  looked  on  as  a 
political  or  commercial  barometer,  which  pointed  out  the 
condition  of  the  trade  of  France  in  general, 
f  his  company  has  for  many  years  divided  10  per  cent,  an¬ 
nually  on  their  capital,  which,  till  the  late  war,  was  regu¬ 
larly  paid.—But  this  dividend  never  arofo  from  the  orofits 
made  by  the  company  in  the  way  of  trade,  but  was  paid  to 
t  e  proprietors,  as  creditors  of  the  public  (as  is  done  to  the 

proprietors 
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proprietors  of  our  South  Sea  company)  on  fettled  Funds 
affigned  them  for  that  purpofe  :  wherefore  we  can  attribute 
the  lownefs  of  the  French  flocks,  in  times  of  peace,  to  no¬ 
thing  but  the  diffidence  that  the  people  had  of  their  own 
government. 

The  regular  dividends  made  by  this  company  had  a  double 
effeift  ;  they  fuftained  the  public  credit,  and  that  of  the  com¬ 
pany. — The  former  was  neceflary  to  prevent  thofe  confu¬ 
sions,  which  happened  on  the  ruin  of  the  fyftem,  which  was 
near  ruining  the  nation  ;  the  fame  regular  payment  of  divi¬ 
dends  was  of  unfpeakable  fervice  to  the  company  in  their 
trading  capacity,  without  which  they  could  not  have  fubfifted  ; 
this  policy  keeping  the  proprietors  from  either  enquiring,  or 
receiving  any  general  Accounts  of  thf.irDealings. 
This  was  one  of  the  great  fecrets  of  the  French  councils,  and 
the  defign  of  reftoring  the  affairs  of  the  company  ;  and  is 
what,  of  all  others,  they  have  conduced  with  the  greateft 
addrefs  ;  for  by  this  means  they  gained  time  for  the  com¬ 
pany,  and,  by  affording  them  monies  in  feafon,  they  revived 
the  Eaft-India  trade,  put  all  the  company’s  debts  into  a  train 
of  payment,  replaced  all  her  factories ;  and  if  the  laft  war 
had  not  broke  out,  would  have  foon  placed  her,  as  a  trading 
company,  in  as  good  condition  in  that  capacity,  as  (he  was 
as  a  corporation  of  public  creditors. — And  fuch  is  the  policy 
of  France,  that  they  have  now  conquered  all  things  in  regard 
to  this  company,  and  made  it  as  fubftantial  to  their  general 
commerce,  as  to  their  public  credit. 

The  effectual  eftablifhment  of  this  great  company  may  be 
juftly  attributed  to  the  wife  and  peaceable  adminiftration  of 
the  late  cardinal  Fleury  ;  but  was  no  otherwise  due  to  him, 
than  as  he  continued  the  dire&ion  of  thefe  affairs  in  the  hands 
of  Monf.  Orry,  who,  perhaps,  has  done  more  fervice  to  this 
nation,  than  all  the  ffatefmen  and  generals  that  have  been 
employed  in  this  reign  :  and  although  his  management  was 
fomewhat  thwarted  and  thrown  into  diforder  a  few  years 
fince,  yet  he  has  overcome  the  greateft  difficulties  in  regard 
to  this  company,  and  put  her  concerns  into  fuch  a  channel, 
as  will,  in  very  few  years,  perhaps,  render  this  trading  com¬ 
pany  formidable  in  comparifon  to  any  other  in  Europe. 

The  capital  of  the  prefent  company,  as  before  obferved,  was 
compofed  of  the  original  capital  of  the  weftern  company, 
and  of  25  millions  added  thereunto,  upon  the  incorporation 
of  the  Eaft-India  company  therewith  ;  but  after  the  ruin  of 
Law’s  fyftem,  and  all  things  were  in  confufion,  it  was  found 
requifite,  that  the  king  Ihould  make  a  revifion  of  the  actions 
poffeffed  by  the  proprietors,  in  order  to  diltinguifh  between 
fuch  as  had  acquired  their  property  fairly,  and  fuch  as  had 
thruft  themfelves  into  the  company’s  books,  to  ferve  the  pur- 
pofes  of  mere  ftockjobbing.  In  confequence  of  this  revifion, 
the  king  fixed  the  actions  of  this  company  to  56,000,  and 
which  formed  a  capital  of  112  millions;  for  their  dividend 
upon  which,  they  had  a  yearly  revenue  affigned  them  of  eight 
millions  four  hundred  thoufand  livres. — By  another  arret  in 
1725,  5000  of  thefe  actions  were  cancelled  and  burnt  ;  fo 
that  the  capital  of  the  company,  by  this  means,  was  reduced 
to 5 1,000  Actions,  and  their  Dividends  fecured  by  the 
annual  payment  of  eight  millions  from  the  farmers-general 
of  the  farm  of  tobacco  ;  the  exclufive,  perpetual,  and  irrevo¬ 
cable  privilege  of  vending  which,  was  granted  to  the  com¬ 
pany  in  1723,  and  confirmed  to  them  in  1725,  together  with 
the  profits  arifing  from  the  furrs  imported  from  Canada  ;  fo 
that  the  fund  for  the  payment  of  their  annual  dividends  was 
as  effectually  fettled  and  fecured,  as  it  was  pcffible  a  matter 
of  that  nature  could  be  in  France. — Yet  the  affairs  of  this 
company  went  on  in  a  very  precarious  way  for  about  four¬ 
teen  years. — But  in  the  year  1737,  Monf.  Orry  being  at 
the  head  of  the  finances  of  France,  which  he  managed  with 
furprizing  fuccefs,  the  company  fell  under  his  care. — He 
faw  that  great  fupplies  were  neceflary  to  extricate  them  from 
the  difficulties  under  which  they  laboured,  and  therefore, 
having  made  a  ftri£t  ferutiny  into  their  affairs,  he  furnifhed 
them  with  fuch  fums  as  were  neceflary  for  augmenting  their 
commerce  ;  fo  that  in  the  fhort  fpace  of  two  years  he  doubled 
their  returns,  and,  in  three  years  more,  brought  them  to 
thrice  as  much  as  they  had  formerly  been. 

By  the  management  of  this  able  minifter,  the  company’s 
fales  at  Port  de  l’Orient  became  regular  and  confiderable,  in- 
creafing  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  public  fale  in  the  year 
1742  produced  about  a  million  fterling  ;  befldes  which,  they 
referved  in  their  magazines  goods,  to  the  value  of  four  mil¬ 
lions  of  livres  more  ;  and  the  firft  (hips  that  arrived  in  1743, 
brought  home  ftill  a  richer  and  more  valuable  cargo.  —  This 
fudden  and  extraordinary  change  in  the  company’s  affairs 
alarmed  all  Europe,  but  more  efpecially  the  maritime  powers, 
who  faw,  with  unfpeakable  concern,  a  company,  that  but 
a  few  years  before  was  looked  upon  as  annihilated  as  to  it’s 
commerce,  now  rifing  into  as  high  credit  as  any  in  Europe  ; 
which  animated  the  northern  powers  to  profecute  fchemes  of 
falling  into  the  Eaft-India  trade  likewife. 

But  what  was  ftill  more  extraordinary  than  all  the  reft,  upon 
the  firft  breaking  out  of  the  laft  war,  the  company  did  not 
feem  to  be  affected  fo  much  as  might  have  been  expected, 
their  dividends  being  ftill  regularly  paid  ;  and  which  kept  up 
their  credit  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  at  Chriftmas  1744,  their 
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a£lions  were  at  20ce. — But  the  war  with  Great- Britain  in* 
creafing  the  expenees  of  France  on  the  one  hand,  and  leffen- 
ing  her  income  on  the  other,  the  fecret  at  laft  came  out,  that 
Monf.  Orry  was  obliged  to  acquaint  the  directors  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  that  the  king’s  affairs  were  fo  circumftanced,  as  not  to 
permit  him  longer  to  fupply  the  company  in  the  manner  he 
bad  hitherto  done ;  fo  that  now  they  were  to  ftand  upon  their 
own  bottom,  and  carry  on  the  trade  for  the  future  as  well 
as  they  could.— This  unexpeded  ftroke  reduced  the  aaions 
to  000. ■—And,  during  the  time  of  the  late  war,  their  affairs 
were  in  a  lamentable  condition  ;  for  that  occafioned  fo  high  a 
demand  for  money  in  France,  that  it  brought  on  a  fufpenfion 
of  their  dividends,  and  thereby  gave  a  fevere  ftroke  to  their 
credit;  and  the  blow  ftruck  by  commodore  Barnet  in  the  In¬ 
dies,  and  the  lofs  of  their  (hips  we  took  at  Cape  Breton,  went 
fo  far  towards  the  ruin  of  their  commerce  abroad,  that  ano¬ 
ther  fuch  ftroke,  from  Great-Britain,  would  probably  have 
abfolutely  annihilated  the  company  as  a  trading  corporation, 
for  one  20  or  30  years  at  leaft.' — But,  fince  the  peace,  the 
company  has  furprizingly  recovered  itfelf. 

That  fome  tolerable  judgment  may  be  made  of  the  progrefs 
of  this  company,  the  following  account  of  the  number  of 
Ihips  returning  annually  from  Pondicherry,  and  the  value  of 
their  cargoes,  may  be  ufeful. 

Of  the  commerce  of  the  French  company  of  the  Indies, 
fhewing  the  number  of  fhips  returning  annually  from  Pon¬ 
dicherry,  and  the  value  of  their  cargoes  *,  from  1727  to 
1742  incluiive. 


In  1727  Otftober 

Ship 

s. 

Pagoda’s. 

1728  January 
September 

3 

— 

248,265 

1729  January 
September 

3 

— 

20,032 

1730  January 
October 

3 

— 

248,083 

1731  January 
OSlober 

4 

— 

600,711 

1732  January 
September 

4 

• — 

302,006 

1 733  January 
September 

4 

— 

260,640 

1734  January 
September 

4 

— 

392,987 

1 735  January 
September 

4 

— 

375,341 

J736  January 
October 

3 

— 

223,484 

*737  January 
O&ober 

5 

— 

351,691 

J73$  January 
October 

5 

— 

522,3^5 

1739  January 
October 

5 

— 

586,156 

1740  January 
O&ober 

4 

— 

rJ 

CO 

0k 

00 

xh 

1741  January 

O  (Sober 

4 

— 

555,643 

1742  January 

7 

— 

954,376 

reader  is  defired  to  obferve, 

that 

the  fame  number 

fhips  were  fent  annually  from  Bengal  as  from  Pondicherry, 
and  confequently  the  number  of  this  lift  are  to  be  doubled. 
He  is  defired  to  take  notice  alfo,  that  the  fums  fet  down  are 
the  prime  coft  of  the  goods  in  India. — And  laftly,  that  the 
value  of  a  pagoda  is  about  9  French  livres,  or  7  s.  6  d. 
fterling  ;  by  the  help  of  which  direftions,  this  table  will  be 
found  to  comprehend  a  fhort  hiftory  of  the  progrefs  of  this 
company. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  ’tis  apparent,  that  the  French  have 
fpared  no  expence,  nor  left  untried  any  point  of  policy,  to 
uphold  their  company  of  the  Indies  ;  and,  notwithftanding 
what  it  fuffered  in  the  late  war,  of  1740,  we  find  they  are 
ftill  in  a  flourifhing  condition.  Nor  can  it  be  otherwife  ;  for 
this  company  is  eftablifhed  on  fo  broad  a  bottom,  that  if  one 
branch  of  trade  proves  temporarily  bad,  their  other  branches 
generally  make  them  fome  compenfation  :  as  the  iniereft  of 
this  corporation  is  fo  intimately  interwoven  with  that  of  the 
ftate,  we  find,  upon  all  critical  emergencies,  it  ftands  in 
need  of  no  aids  which  the  ftate  can  afford  it. 

Remarks  on  the  French  East-India  Trade,  fince  the 
laft  war,  and  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  1763. 

By  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  1763,  article  the  XI.  it 
is  faid,  that,  “  In  the  Eaft-Indies,  Great-Britain  fhall  reftore 
“  to  France,  in  the  condition  they  are  now  in,  the  different 
“  factories  which  that  crown  pofleffed,  as  well  on  the  coaft 
“  of  Coromandel  and  Orixa,  as  on  that  of  Malabar, 
“  as  alfo  in  Bengal,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1749. 
“  And  his  mod  Chriftian  Majefty  renounces  all  pretenfions 
“  to  the  acquifitions  which  he  had  made  on  the  coaft  of 

Coro- 
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««  Coromandel  and  Orixa,  fince  the  faid  beginning  of 
«<  the  year  1749.  His  moft  Chriftian  Majefty  (hall  reftore, 
««  on  his  fide,  all  that  he  may  have  conquered  from  Great- 
“  Britain  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  during  the  prefent  war  ;  and 
“  will  exprefsly  caufe  Nattal  and  Tapanoully,  in  the 
“  Island  of  Sumatra,  to  be  reftored  ;  he  engages  fur- 
“  ther,  not  to  erect  Fortifications,  or  to  keep 
“  troops  in  any  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  SuBah  of 
44  Bengal.  And  in  order  to  preferve  future  peace  on  the 
“  coaft  of  Coromandel  and  Orixa,  the  Englifh  and 
“  French  (hall  acknowlege  Mahomet  Ally  KhaN  for  the 
“  lawful  Nabob  of  the  Carnatick,  and  Salabat  Jing 
“  for  lawful  Subah  of  the  Decan  j  and  both  parties  (hall 
44  renounce  all  demands  and  pretenfions  of  fatisfadtion,  with 
“  which  they  might  charge  each  other,  or  their  Indian 
“  Allies,  for  the  depredations,  or  pillage,  committed,  on 
44  the  one  fide  or  on  the  other,  during  the  war/’ 

Of  the  African  Trade  of  France,  as  the  same 
stood  before  the  last  WAr. 

One  of  the  greateft  advantages  that  this  company  has  been 
to  France,  feems  to  be  the  encouragement  which  has  been 
given,  by  means  thereof,  to  the  French  fugar-iflands  and 
colonies  in  America  ;  for  the  French  Senegal  company  (which 
v/as  the  African  company  of  that  nation)  being  united  to 
this  India  company  ;  and  this  company  having  granted  them 
fuch  bounties,  exemptions,  privileges,  and  encouragements, 
as  amount  to  above  40,000  1.  fterling  per  ann.  [See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  French  African  Trade]  in  order  to  enable  them 
to  carry  on  their  African  commerce  to  the  greater  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  company,  as  well  as  of  their  fugar-colonies  ;  ’tis 
not  to  be  admired,  that  the  French  (hould  make  fo  rapid  a 
progrefs  in  the  trade  of  America,  as  we  experienced  they  had 
done  in  the  lare  war. 

But  what  gives  the  French  ftill  a  greater  weight  of  intereft 
in  Africa  than  the  benefit  of  thefe  encouragements,  is  the 
company’s  foie  privilege  of  this  trade,  exclufive  of  all  the 
other  fubjcdbs  of  France.  For,  by  virtue  of  thefe  powers 
and  immunities,  the  French  have  fupplied  their  colonies 
with  10,000  of  the  choiceft  and  moft  robuft  negroes  from 
Anamaboe  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  to  1000  that  have  been 
carried  by  all  the  Britifti  traders  to  our  own  plantations. 
They  have  alfo  incroached  on  our  trade  at  Wydah,  from 
whence  they  have  many  years  carried  confiderable  numbers 
of  negroes  no  way  inferior  to  thofe  brought  from  Anama¬ 
boe  ;  nay,  they  have  abfolutely  excluded  us  from  the  whole 
trade  of  the  Gum  Coaft,  which  extends  between  4  and 
500  miles,  from  Cape  Blanco  to  the  north  of  the  river 
Gambia. 

Before  the  French  got  pofteffion  of  the  forts  in  the  river  Se¬ 
negal,  and  on  the  iflands  of  Arguin  and  Goree  on  the  north 
coaft,  the  Englifh  traded  freely  and  openly  to  all  places  on 
that  coaft,  without  any  moleftation  whatever  :  fince  the 
French  have  been  in  pofteffion  of  thefe  forts,  they  have  af- 
fumed  the  right  and  authority  to  exclude  the  Britifti  na¬ 
tion  from  thefe  ports,  and  have  actually  taken  and  confif- 
cated  fuch  Britifti  (hips  and  vefiels  as  ventured  to  go  thither. — 
Nay,  by  the  authority  of  two  forts,  the  one  in  the  river  Se¬ 
negal,  and  the  other  in  the  ifland  of  Goree,  they  not  only 
claim  the  exclufive  right  of  trade,  as  before  obferved,  but 
carry  on  a  confiderable  commerce  in  the  river  Gambia,  with¬ 
in  fight  of  the  Britifh  fort  there,  and  alfo  to  Anamaboe, 
within  fight  of  Cape  Coaft  Caftle,  the  principal  Britifh  fort 
on  the  Gold  Coaft.  How  beneficial  this  uncontroulable 
right  to  the  whole  African  trade,  as  it  were,  the  French  have 
many  years  ufurped,  has  really  proved  to  the  French  fugar- 
colonies  in  America,  will  appear  under  the  article  French 
America,  where  we  fhall  defcend  to  particulars,  more  mi¬ 
nutely  than  we  can  do  under  this  head.  And  if  they  gain 
their  point  with  regard  to  the  iflands  of  St  Lucia,  Domini- 
co,  St  Vincent,  and  Tobago,  the  fate  of  the  Britifti  fugar- 
colonies  mud  be  depolorable. 

Particular  Remarks  on  the  trade  of  France  in  general, 
as  before  given,  and  the  manifeft  tendency  of  the  extent 
thereof,  and  their  Schemes  of  Power  to  arrive  at 
Universal  Monarchy  ;  as  the  fame  was  given  before 
the  laft  war,  and  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  Peace 
of  1763. 

From  the  plain  narrative  which  we  have  given  of  the  trade 
of  France  (and  which  we  have  crowded  intp  as  few  (beets  as 
poffible)  the  following  obfervations  will  naturally  occur. 

That  for  many  years  before,  as  well  as  fince  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  the  fteady  fyftem  of  the  French  court,  under  all  ad- 
miniftrations,  has  been  the  advancement  of  their  commerce 
and  navigation  in  general. — This  is  indubitably  true,  from 
the  ferics  of  fa£ts  we  have  laid  before  the  reader,  and  more 
especially  with  regard  to  the  great  point  of  the  Woolen 
JVIanu! actori es  of  this  nation:  which,  as  they  have  met 
with  fuch  unparalleled  encouragement  from  the  ftate  in  their 
nrft  eftablifliment,  fo  their  progrefs  has  been  equally  admi- 
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rable,  and  the  great  perfe&ion  to  which  they  have'  arofc  in 
their  fabrics,  is  no  lefs  extraordinary. 

We  have  feen  llkewife,  that  the  kingdom  of  Fiance  in  Eu¬ 
rope  is  very  happily  fituated  for  commerce  and  navigation  j 
and  in  order  to  ieflen  the  price  of  carriage  of  ail  merchan¬ 
dises  throughout  their  dominions,  they  have  (pared  no  ex¬ 
pence  to  add  artificial  to  their  natural  navigable  rivers.  In 
order  alfo  to  keep  down  the  Price  of  Labour,  amomg 
their  Manufacturers,  to  the  end  that  their. 
Merchandize  may  be  afforded  cheaper  to  fo¬ 
reign  Countries  than  those  of  other  Nations, 
they  buy  up  Plenty  of  Grain,  when  cheap,  to 
sell  to  the  Poor,  when  dear,  at  the  ordina¬ 
ry  Prices. 

From  variety  of  inftances  throughout  this  work  it  further  ap¬ 
pears,  that  they  have  grudged  no  expence,  nor  left  unpradfi- 
fed  any  meafures,  to  obtain  the  moft  ingenious  workmen 
and  manufacturers  from  all  countries,  whence  they  could 
allure  them,  in  order  effedtually  to  eftablifh  the  credit  and  re¬ 
putation  of  their  own  manufactories. — They  have,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  highly  encouraged  the  imitation  of  the  woollen  fabrics 
of  every  kind  in  this  nation,  and  have  alfo  inverted  no  little 
variety  of  their  own  ;  which  they  have  wifely  adapted  to  the 
tafte  and  climate  of  other  nations,  to  encourage  their  exporta¬ 
tion. — By  the  former,  and  the  ufe  of  the  counterfeit 
Arts  of  practising  the  Manner  and  Customs 
of  the  English  Manufacturers,  in  every  Cir¬ 
cumstance  RELATING  TO  THEIR  MANUFACTURES  ; 
by  thefe  and  other  artifices  before  intimated,  they  at  fir  ft  de¬ 
luded  foreign  nations  into  the  purchafe  of  their  fabrics ;  and, 
by  the  quality  and  cheapnefs  of  them  fince,  have  fupplanted 
this  kingdom  at  foreign  markets  far  more,  I  am  afraid,  than 
we  are  yet  thoroughly  fenfible  of,  though  the  decay  and  com¬ 
plaints  of  our  manufacturers  too  evidently  manifeft  the  truth 
thereof. 

’Tis  obfervable,  throughout  the  regulations  of  the  commerce 
of  France,  that  the  meaneft  trade,  as  well  as  the  higheft,  is 
under  fome  proper  and  rational  rules  for  it’s  good  government, 
and  wife  regulation,  even  from  the  Bird-Catcher  to  the 
greateft  manufacturer  and  artift,  and  to  the  fupreme  mer¬ 
chant  :  this  is  evident  from  manifold  inftances  throughout 
our  undertaking :  and  thefe  regulations  are  fo  calculated,  as 
to  put  thefe  artifts  and  manufacturers  under  the  neceffity  of 
excelling  in  their  refpeCtive  employments  ;  the  ftate  well 
knowing,  that  their  ingenuity  is  the  foul  of  all  their  com¬ 
merce  and  navigation  ;  for  that  nation,  which  can  beat  all 
others  in  the  quality,  as  well  as  the  price  of  their  commodi¬ 
ties,  will  carry  away  the  trade  from  the  reft. 

That  the  meafures  taken  by  France  for  the  raifing  of  her 
commerce  to  the  pitch  it  is  now  manifeftly  advanced,  may 
appear  ;  we  (hall  cite  fome  parts  of  various  of  their  royal 
ediCls  and  ordinances,  which  have  been  i flued  by  authority 
for  thefe  falutary  purpofes,  they  being  too  little  known  in 
thefe  kingdoms,  even  by  our  great  ftatefmen  themfelves.  See 
French  America,  alfo. 

Of  fome  of  the  meafures  taken  in  France  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  Commerce,  extracted  from  the  introduction  to 
the  French  Tariff  of  1664. 

4  But  finding  that  thefe  abatements  [of  taxes]  would  only 
c  Ieflen  the  prefent  miferies,  and  give  our  people  the  oppor- 
4  tunity  to  live  with  more  eafe,  but  did  not  tend  to  bring  in 
4  wealth  from  abroad,  and  that  trade  alone  is  capable  of 
4  bringing  this  to  pafs :  for  this  purpofe  we  have  therefore 

*  from  the  beginning  applied  to  the  proper  means  to  fupport, 

4  encourage,  and  increafe  the  fame,  and  to  give  all  poffible 

*  eafe  to  our  fubjeCts  therein  :  and,  in  order  thereunto,  have 
4  caufed  a  general  inquifition  to  be  made  into  all  the  tells 
‘  which  are  raifed  upon  all  the  rivers  in  our  kingdom,  which 
‘  any  way  hinder  the  commerce,  or  the  tranfporting  goods 

*  and  merchandizes  from  place  to  place  ;  and  having  inquired 
4  into  all  the  pretences  every-where  made  for  the  raifing  and 
4  levying  the  faid  tolls,  we  have  fupprefled  fo  many  of  them, 

4  that  the  navigation  of  our  rivers  is  thereby  made  extraor- 
c  dinary  eafy. 

4  At  the  fame  time  we  have  eftablifhed  commiflaries  in  all 
4  our  provinces,  to  examine  the  dues  of  all  our  communities 
4  or  corporations  ;  upon  which  we  have  made  fuch  regula- 
4  tions  as  would  reduce  the  fame  for  the  prefent,  and  after  - 
4  wards  intirely  difeharge  them  :  and  in  the  mean  time,  we 
4  have  given  a  general  liberty  of  trade  to  all  people,  which 
4  they  have  been  deprived  of  by  the  violences  aiorefaid. — ■ 

4  After  this,  we  have  endeavoured  to  caufe  all  our  bridges, 

4  caufeways,  moles,  banks,  piers,  and  other  public  buildings, 

4  to  be  repaired  ;  the  bad  condition  whereof  have  been  a  great 
4  hindrance  to  traeje,  and  to  the  carrying  of  merchandize  from 
4  place  to  place.  Alfo  we  have  powerfully  eftabliftied  the 
4  fafety  and  liberty  of  the  highways,  appointing  feveral  pu- 
4  nifhments  to  highwaymen,  and  obliging  the  provofts  of 
4  our  coufins,  the  marflials  of  France,  to  a  careful  difeharge 
4  of  their  office. 

*  And,  after  having  thus  done  every  thing  that  was  in  our 

4  power 
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*  power  to  reftore  trade  within  the  kingdom,  wc  have  ap- 

*  plied  the  greateft  of  our  care  for  the  encouraging  of  navi- 

*  gation  and  commerce  alfo  without,  as  the  only  means  to  in- 

*  rich  our  fubjects.  To  this  end,  having  found  by  experience 

*  that  foreigners  had  made  themfelves  matters  of  all  the  trade 

*  by  fea,  nay  even  of  the  coafting  trade  from  port  to  port,  of 

*  our  kingdom  ;  and  yet  the  fmall  number  of  fhips  which 

*  remained  in  the  pofleffion  of  our  fubjects,  were  every  day 

*  taken  juft  at  our  own  doors,  as  well  in  the  Levant  Seas  as 

*  in  the  Weftsrn  Ocean  ;  we  have  eftabliftied  the  impofition 

*  of  50  fols  per  ton,  on  the  freight  of  all  foreign  fhips,  at  the 

*  fame  time  difcharging  thofe  of  our  fubjects  ;  encouraging 

*  them  thereby  to  build  and  fit  out  fufficient  numbers  of  fhips 
«  for  their  coafting  trade.  At  the  fame  time  we  have  put  to 

*  fea  fo  confiderable  a  fleet  both  of  fhips  and  gallies,  as  fhould 

*  oblige  the  coafters  of  Barbary  to  keep  their  ports  and  places 

*  of  retreat.  And,  the  better  to  fupprefs  all  manner  of  pira- 

*  cy,  we  have  refolved  to  attack  them  in  their  own  country  ; 

*  to  the  end  that,  having  fortified  fome  confiderable  ports, 

«  we  might  be  able  to  keep  the  fame  in  pofleffion. 

«  At  the  fame  time,  we  have  fecured  the  navigation  of  our 

*  fubjects  againft  all  other  pirates,  by  allowing  them  convoys 

*  of  our  men  of  war.  We  have  fortified  and  augmented  the 

*  French  colonies  fettled  in  Canada,  and  the  iflands  of  Ame- 
‘  rica  *,  by  having  fent  our  fhips  thither,  making  them  ac- 
‘  knowlege  our  authority,  by  fettling  our  courts  of  juftice 
6  among  them.  Alfo  we  have  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
‘  fettlement  of  our  Eaft-India  and  Weft-India  companies, 

*  which  are  now  fet  up  in  our  kingdom,  to  our  entire  fatif- 

*  faction. 

*  This  was  the  firft  effectual  eflablifhment  of  the  French  co¬ 
lonies  in  America. 

*  But,  although  thefe  great  things  are  very  much  to  our 

*  fatisfaction,  yet  the  faid  love  which  we  have  for  our  people, 

*  and  it  is  every  day  ftirring  us  up  to  forget  what  is  patted, 

*  and  to  look  forward  to  what  may  be  further  done,  to  the  in- 
4  creafeof  their  happinefs,  we  have  refolved  to  erect  a  Co  un- 

*  cil  of  Trade  *,  to  meet  in  our  prefence,  and  to  employ 

*  to  that  end  one  of  the  councils  of  the  finances,  which,  for 

*  that  purpofe,  we  fhall  diflolve :  in  which  council  of  trade 
4  fhall  be  confidered  all  the  means  poffible  for  the  increafe 
4  and  encouragement  of  trade,  both  within  and  without  our 

*  kingdom,  and  alfo  of  manufactures ;  which  having  been 

*  happily  performed  in  the  firft  day  of  their  meeting,  we  have 

*  made  known  to  all  our  companies,  as  well  fovereign  as  in- 
4  ferior,  to  all  governors  of  provinces,  and  their  intendants, 

*  how  tender  a  regard  we  have  to  the  profperity  of  the  faid 

*  commerce,  with  orders  to  them  to  employ  all  thatauthori- 
‘  ty  which  we  have  committed  to  them,  for  the  protection 
‘  of  the  merchants,  and  to  do  juftice  to  them,  even  with 

*  preference  to  others,  that  they  may  not  be  injured  or  cheat- 

*  ed,  or  any  way  difeouraged  in  their  bufinefs.  And  we  have, 

‘  by  circular  letters,  invited  the  merchants  to  addrefs  them- 

*  felves  directly  to  us,  upon  all  occafions ;  and  to  depute 
‘  fome  of  their  body  near  our  perfon,  to  prefent  to  us  their 

*  memorials  and  petitions ;  and  in  cafe  of  difficulty,  we  have 

4  appointed  a  perfon  to  receive  all  their  petitions,  and  follicit 
‘  for  them  at  our  expence.  And  we  have  ordained  there 

*  fhall  always  be  a  houfe  appointed  for  that  purpofe.  We 

*  have  alfo  refolved  to  employ  a  million  of  livres  yearly  for 

*  the  fettling  of  manufactures,  and  the  increafe  of  naviga- 

4  tion.  But,  as  the  moft  effectual  means  for  the  reftoring 

4  of  trade  is  the  leflening  and  regulating  the  duties  upon 
4  goods  and  merchandize  coming  in  and  going  out  of  the 
4  kingdom  we  have  appointed  ourtrufty  and  well-beloved  the 
4  Sieur  Colbert  L  counfellor  in  our  royal  council,  and  in- 
4  tendant  in  our  finances,’  See. 

*  This  was  another  admirable  eftablifhment,  for  the  benefit 
of  trade,  and  has  been  productive  of  unfpeakable  advan¬ 
tages  to  France.  This  council  coniifted  of  fome  of  the 
principal  officers  of  date  (as  the  comptroller- general  of  the 
finances,  fecretary  of  ftate,  and  other  particular  counfellors 
of  ftate)  who  communicate  what  pafles  at  this  council  to 
the  royal  council,  as  occahon  may  require.  The  council  of 
commerce  confifts  of  12  of  the  principal  merchants  of  the 
kingdom,  or  fuch  who  have  been  a  long  time  in  trade  :  of 
this  number  two  are  of  the  town  of  Paris,  and  each  of  the 
other  10  are  of  the  towns  of  Rouen,  Bourdeaux,  Lyons, 
Marfeilles,  Rochelle,  Nantes,  St  Malo,  Lifle,  Bayonne, 
and  Dunkirk ;  and  they  are  eleted  annually  by  the  corpo¬ 
ration  and  magiftrates  of  the  town  ;  and  the  trading  mer¬ 
chants  in  each  of  the  faid  towns ;  and  every  one  of  thefe 
towns  has  a  chamber  of  commerce  within  itfelf,  which  hear 
reprefentations  concerning  abufes  and  difficulties  in  trade, 
and  alfo  complaints  concerning  impofitions  in  trade,  by  go¬ 
vernors,  and  other  public  officers  in  the  French  plantations, 
which  are  reprefented  by  them  to  their  refpetive  deputies, 
eleted  as  aforefaid. 

X  This  great  minifter  of  ftate  having  been  frequently  men¬ 
tioned  throughout  this  work,  it  may  be  fatisfadlory  to  our 
readers  to  give  fome  account  of  him. 

John  Baptift  Colbert,  born  in  1625.  He  was  the  fon  of  a 
wine-merchant  at  Rheims,  in  Champaigne,  and  rofe  to  be 
comptroller-general  of  the  finances  under  Lewis  XIV,  who 
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knew  how  to  diftinguilh  merit,  and  reward  it.  M.  Colbert 
was  equally  able  and  fortunate ;  he  had  a  prodigious  ge¬ 
nius,  and  to  vaft  natural  parts  added  indefatigable  applica¬ 
tion.  The  difeharge  of  his  duty,  the  good  of  France,  the 
glory  of  his  mafter,  were  all  the  objects  of  his  attention  ; 
and  the  toil  he  underwent,  joined  to  his  emulation  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  marquis  de  Louvois,  is  faid  to  have  occafioned  his 
death,  on  the  6th  of  September,  1683,  at  the  age  of  58. 

To  encourage  the  woollen  manufactures  of  Languedoc,  and 
facilitate  their  vent  in  the  eaft,  his  moft  Chriftian  majefty,  by 
an  arret  of  October  3,  1712,  granted  the  manufacturers  and 
merchants  of  that  province  an  exemption  from  the  duty 
upon  cocheneal  imported,  as  far  as  210  quintals  annually, 
under  certain  reftriCtions. 

Senfible  of  the  bad  quality  of  the  (ilk  brought  to  France  from 
the  Eaft-Indies  and  China,  and  that  the  commodities  made 
of  it  were  very  defective,  and  brought  under  deputation 
fuch  as  were  made  in  the  kingdom  of  good  French,  Spanifh, 
or  Italian  filk,  the  importation  of  fiik  from  China  or  the  In¬ 
dies,  as  well  as  the  filks  from  thofe  parts,  was  prohibited  by 
an  arret  of  March  13,  1714. 

His  moft  Chriflian  majefty,  defirous  that  the  province  of 
Languedoc  be  well  fupplied  with  wool  for  their  manufacto¬ 
ries,  by  an  arret  of  April  7,  1714,  prohibited  the  buying  up 
the  wool  in  the  faid  province,  to  fend  abroad,  under  pain  of 
confifeation,  and  a  fine  of  250  1.  fterling. 

His  majefty,  in  confederation  there  was  great  quantity  of 
grain  in  Languedoc  the  laft  harveft,  and  a  favourable  profpect 
of  fine  crops  the  next  feafon,  by  an  arret  of  Auguft  1703, 
permitted  them  to  export  grain  to  foreign  countries  free  of  all 
duty. 

By  an  arret  of  September  9,  1713,  his  moft  Chriftian  ma¬ 
jefty  granted  an  exemption  from  the  duties  of  imports,  for  10 
years,  upon  bacalao,  and  oils  that  fhould  proceed  from  the 
fiifhery  of  his  own  fubjects,  in  LTfle  Royal,  before  called 
Cape  Breton,  in  order  to  encourage  the  trade  and  fifhery, 
but  under  certain  reftrictions. 

And,  by  another  arret  of  December  30,  17x3,  his  moft  Chri¬ 
ftian  Majefty  permitted  fuch  of  his  own  fubjects  as  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  fifhery  of  bacalao,  to  export  free  of  duty,  the 
ftores,  arms,  ammunition,  utenfils,  wine  and  provifions,  that 
Ihould  be  fhipped  on  board  the  veflels  employed  in  the  faid 
fifhery,  as  alfo  the  fait  neceflary  to  cure  their  fifh. 

Several  other  very  eflential  provifions  made  by  the  moft  Chri¬ 
ftian  king  Lewis  XIV,  both  in  favour  of  trade  and  navi¬ 
gation,  and  other  points  of  civil  government. 

The  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  has  left  fo  many  illuftrious  exam¬ 
ples  tc  future  ages,  to  fhew  how  to  infure  the  fame  fuccefs  he 
himfelf  obtained  in  the  grand  affair  of  commerce,  and  other 
policies  of  civil  government,  that  I  have  thought  proper  to 
fubjoin  a  Ihort  account,  fays  the  wife  Spaniard  Uztariz,  which 
I  gave  myfelf  of  that  great  monaich,  in  my  approbation  of 
a  book  mentioned  above,  under  the  title  of.  The  Commerce 
of  Holland,  and  of  the  reafons  for  the  tranflation  of  it  at  Ma¬ 
drid  in  the  year  1717,  and  referred  to  me  by  the  royal  coun¬ 
cil  of  Caftile. 

‘  This  monarch  obferving  that  the  indulgences  allowed  to  the- 

*  people  on  pretence  of  fairs,  to  facilitate  buying  and  felling, 

4  or  the  barter  of  the  fruits  and  commodities  of  their  own 
4  country,  were  abufed  and  converted  to  the  advantage  of  fo- 
4  reigners,  and  a  great  injury  to  the  trade  of  his  own  fub- 
4  jedts,  he  reformed  alfo  this  diforder,  by  feveral  regulations 
4  and  wife  provifions. 

4  In  every  province  he  appointed  commiffioners,  to  examine 
4  into  the  debts  and  charges  upon  every  trading  company  ; 

4  the  condition,  management,  and  difpofalof  their  revenues, 

4  and  what  charges  and  expences  might  be  remitted.  Thus, 

4  by  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  fltuation,  he  formed 
4  general  and  particular  rules,  to  prevent  diforders,  eafe  their 
4  charge  and  expence,  pay  off  their  debts,  and  fettle  regular 
4  payments  for  the  future,  appointing  officers  of  zeal  and 
4  abilities  to  do  it  annually;  by  which  provifions  and  relief, 

4  the  people  found  themfelves  in  a  condition  to  improve  their 
4  commerce. 

4  He  ordered  the  repair  of  bridges,  caufeways,  pavements, 

4  and  other  public  works,  that  were  in  fo  wretched  a  con- 
4  dition  as  to  render  travelling  difficult,  and  the  carriage  of 
4  merchandize  expenfive. 

4  He  ordered  his  ports  to  be  repaired,  enlarged,  and  pro- 
4  tected  in  both  feas,  and  new  ones  to  be  made,  and  executed 
4  his  fchemes  with  all  the  fuccefs  and  perfection  the  event 
4  manifefls. 

4  He  inftituted  feveral  academies,  under  the  direction  of  able 
4  engineers,  to  inftruit  youth  in  cofmography,  the  art  of  na- 
4  vigation,  fortification,  and  the  other  branches  of  mathe- 
4  matics  which  have  a  reference  to  war,  either  by  fea  or  land, 

*  not  omitting  the  architecture,  or  building  of  Ihips. 

‘  He  caufed  to  be  drawn  up  very  precife  and  well-adjufted 
4  ordinances,  for  the  lervice,  difeipline,  polity,  pay  and  fit- 
4  ting  out  of  his  fleet,  the  building  of  his  Ihips,  the  govern- 

*  menc  and  prefervation  of  the  ports,  and  for  the  eftablifh- 
4  ment  and  direction  of  thearfenals,  docks,  and  magazines. 
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4  He  gave  alfo  dated  rules  for  the  navigation,  freights,  con- 
‘  trails,  polity,  fitting  out,  and  other  concerns  of  merchant- 
‘  men,  and  the  form  of  traffic  in  them,  and  deciding  all 
4  their  caufes  and  difputes  in  thefe  and  any  other  points,  by 

*  a  fhort  procefs. 

*  He  made  fome  rivers  navigable,  and  opened  feveral  canals, 
4  v/ith  the  defign  of  conveying,  at  the  lead  expence,  both 
4  outwards  and  inwards,  the  merchandize  and  fruits  of  his 
4  feveral  provinces,  that  they  might  mutually  fupply  each 
4  other,  without  the  heavy  charge  in  tranfporting  them  from 
4  place  to  place  by  horfes  and  carriages  ;  and  ladly,  proved 
4  the  greatnefs  of  his  foul,  as  well  as  power,  in  uniting  the 
4  two  feas  by  means  cf  long  and  expenfive  canals. 

4  He  invited  and  encouraged  the  nobles,  either  in  fingle  or  in 
4  partnerfhip,  to  embark  in  trade  as  merchants,  by  fea  and 
4  land,  declaring  that  it  fhould  never  be  any  imputation  upon 

*  their  honour. 

*  He  ordered  thefe  provifions  and  maxims,  fuitable  to  his 
4  royal  pleafure,  to  be  communicated  to  the  tribunals,  both 
4  in  the  capita!  and  out  of  it,  as  alfo  to  the  governors-general 
4  of  the  provinces,  to  the  intendants,  and  trading  companies 
4  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns,  (hewing  them  the  par- 
4  ticular  attention  his  majefty  gave  to  this  great  affair,  and 
4  dri&ly  enjoining  them  to  exert  the  authority  he  had  invefted 
4  in  them,  for  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  all  traders 
4  and  merchants,  by  adminidring  juftice  to  them  in  a  brief 
4  mariner  in  preference  to  all  others,  that  they  might  not 
4  be  drawn  away  from  their  bufinefs  by  the  chicanery  and 
4  tricks  of  the  law. 

4  He  banilhed  idienefs,  by  employing  the  poor  and  vagabonds 
4  to  advantage,  and  made  feveral  other  ordinances  and  pro- 
4  vifions,  that  rendered  his  reign  happy  and  glorious  ;  but 
4  thefe  I  have  not  thought  proper  to  mention  here,  as  I  con- 
4  fine  myfelf  to  fuch  as  relate  to  the  point  in  hand. 

4  But  what  gave  life  and  fpirit  to  all  thefe  provifions,  was 
4  the  reputation  of  the  government,  and  the  good  faith  he 
4  eftablifhed  and  maintained  by  a  certain  and  pun&ual  exe- 
4  cution  of  his  propofals  and  refolutions,  and  a  facred  obfer- 
4  vance  of  all  contrails  and  agreements  made  with  the  trading 
4  companies,  men  of  bufinefs,  and  others.  And  it  was  alfo 
4  a  great  encouragement,  that  his  Majefty’s  whole  life  was  a 
4  continued  and  vigilant  protection  of  commerce  and  naviga- 
4  tion,  and  imitated  by  the  minifters  he  had  chofen  for  this 
4  important  direction,  and  whom  he  alfo  encouraged  not  only 
4  with  repeated  favours,  but  alfo  fupported  againd  the  drug- 
4  gles  of  envy  and  emulation  ;  and  without  fuch  a  powerful 
4  fupport,  all  his  eftablifhments,  though  folid,  prudent,  and 
4  interefting,  as  the  happy  effeCts  manifeded,  would  have 
4  been  defeated.’ 

The  particular  protection  commerce  has  received  from  feve¬ 
ral  great  kings  of  France. 


I  think  it  alfo  not  unfeafonable  to  infert  here  the  fubftance  of 
what  Lewis  Morreri,  in  his  Hiltorical  Dictionary,  of  the 
impreffioi]  1718,  fays  in  regard  to  commerce,  on  which  fub- 
jeCt  he  has  among  others  the  following  reflections : 

4  Commerce  is  carried  on  within  a  kingdom,  and  in  foreign 
4  parts.  This  powerful  means  of  enriching  dates  has  en- 
4  gaged  and  become  the  care  of  moil  kings,  fovereign  princes, 
4  and  republics.  Under  the  government  of  the  firft  line  of 
4  French  kings,  who  reigned  from  the  year  418  down  to 
4  751,  it  is  not  known  what  date  of  trade  was,  becaufe 
4  thofe  princes,  regarding  only  conqueds,  were  more  attentive 
4  to  the  profeffion  of  arms,  than  to  enrich  the  kingdom  by 
4  traffic  and  commerce  with  foreigners.  Charles  the  Great, 
4  the  fecond  prince  of  the  fecond  line,  defirous  of  having 
4  commerce  flourifh,  created  an  office  of  king  of  the  mer- 
4  chants,  with  an  infpeCtion  and  fuperintep.dency  over  all  per- 
4  fons  of  that  denomination,  whofe  jurifdiCtion  was  exerci- 
4  fed  by  deputies  in  every  province  and  city  of  note. 

4  The  great  chamberlain,  an  officer  of  the  crown,  and  who 
4  had  already  the  jurifdidtion  of  arts  and  manufactories,  was 
4  appointed  in  lieu  of  king  of  the  merchants  by  Francis  I.  in 
4  1544.  The  father  of  arts  and  letters  was  the  fird  of  our 
4  kings,  that  projected  the  introduction  of  trade  into  France 
4  by  didant  voyages  into  the  remote  parts  of  the  world. 

4  By  the  orders  he  gave  to  admiral  Chabot,  Cape  Breton  was 
1  difcovered,  as  far  as  Florida  and  Virginia,  as  alfo  the  Ma- 
‘  rannan,  and  Canada  in  America. 

He  refolved  to  fit  out  fliips  for  the  Ead-Indies,  but  his  wars 
4  with  Charles  V.  prevented  it. 

*  x545i tlle  employment  of  grand  chamberlain  of  France 

*  was  vacant  by  the  death  of  Charles  duke  of  Orleans,  and 
4  his  father  king  Francis  I.  annihilated  the  office,  and  revived 
4  that  of  king  of  the  merchants,  which  continued  til!  Henry 

<  r  if  k  ! :  pUt  an  end  to  ir’  in  >587,  and  took  upon  him- 
t  'cl  lhe  charge  of  commerce,  and  was  very  zealous  in  ir, 
letting  up  a  fabric  of  tapedry  in  the  Gobelines,  in  the  fub- 
mbs  of  St  Marcel  at  Paris,  and  another  of  gilt  leather- 
hangings  in  the  fuburbs  of  St  Honore  and  Jacques;  the 

!  mi  !s  °f,E^mpen  VpVlt  and  CUC  iron  5  a  manufacture  of 
goH  and  filver  duffs  in  the  royal  palace  ;  thofe  of  gawfe, 

&c.  in  Mante  ;  of  glafs  at  Paris  ami  at  Nevers,  in  irnita- 
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4  tion  of  thofe  at  Venice,  and  feveral  other  ufeful  manu- 
4  failures. 

*  He  formed  alfo  a  council  of  commerce  made  up  of  mini- 
4  ders  cut  of  feveral  tribunals,  in  which  was  debated  and  de- 
4  cided  every  thing  relating  to  trade. 

4  In  1607,  he  appointed  a  new  officer  of  mafter  vifitor  and 
4  reformer-general,  to  infpeil  all  the  manufactories,  which 
4  made  up  the  principal  branches  of  commerce. 

4  Lewis  XIV.  has  added,  in  his  conqueds,  plenty  and  riches 
4  in  the  kingdom,  making  the  commerce  of  the  French  flou- 
4  rifh  in  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  world.  The  vigilance  of 
‘  Monf.  Colbert  contributed  very  much  to  this  grand  point.’ 
I  fhall  not  dwell  longer  here  upon  representing  all  the  mea- 
fures  that  this  kingdom  has  uniformly  and  uninterruptedly 
taken  for  above  this  century  pad,  in  order  to  raife  their  trade 
and  navigation  to  the  height  it  is  at  prefent  arrived  to  :  this 
work  will  not  admit  of  my  faying  all  under  one  head  ;  but 
the  reader  will  pleafe  to  obferve,  that  under  every  capital 
branch  of  trade,  we  do  not  deal  in  generals,  but  fo  far  de¬ 
fend,  and  in  fuch  a  manner,  to  particulars,  as  is  requifite  to 
give  a  proper  idea  of  the  commercial  policy  of  this  nation, 
and  that  from  fails  that  appear  to  be  incontedible.  But  if 
our  authorities  are  not  authentic,  or  if  our  intelligence  is  er¬ 
roneous,  or  if  we  are  midaken  in  point  of  judgment,  in  the 
deduction  of  confequences,  we  fhall  mod  thankfully  be  fet  to 
rights,  by  thofe  who  are  better  informed  and  have  fuperior 
difcernment ;  for  we  have  no  motives  to  induce  us  to  impofe 
vifionary  things  upon  our  readers,  nor  rancour  to  influence  us 
to  mifreprefent  any  thing  to  ferve  temporary  turns. 

We  have  declared  ourfelves  not  to  have  any  glimmering  of 
antipathy  againd  the  French,  confidered  as  a  nation  :  on  the 
contrary,  we  admire  them  as  a  wife,  a  judicious,  an  indudri- 
ous  people :  their  datefmen,  the  world  knows,  do  not  want 
heads  to  contrive,  or  hearts  and  hands  to  execute,  the  great- 
eft  defigns.  If  they  were  in  general  as  upright  in  their  negoti¬ 
ations  with  other  nations,  as  they  are  fanguine  in  promoting 
the  intered  and  glory  of  their  own,  at  the  expence  of,  or  on 
the  ruin  of  others,  their  datefmen  would  not  be  lefs  admired 
for  their  honour,  than  the  nation  in  general  is  for  it’s  wifdom 
and  politenefs. — But  long  experience  hath  convinced  the 
whole  world,  as  well  as  England  in  particular,  that  this  is  not 
the  cafe  ;  for,  indead  of  atiing  upon  the  fquare,  they  ad  upon 
the  round  of  chicanery,  upon  principles  that  no  nation  can 
long  maintain  friendfhip  with  them.— In  a  word,  their  poli¬ 
ticians  feem  to  be  fucceffively  trained  up  in  the  grand  arts  of 
■—->  and  to  fo  fuperlative  a  degree,  that  they  fcarce  ever 
fail  to  outwit  or  deceive  thofe  of  all  other  nations,  as  might 
be  fhewn  in  numberlefs  indances ;  but  that  is  not  my  bufinefs. 
—All  that  I  aim  at,  is  no  more  than  to  excite  my  country¬ 
men  to  be  as  vigilant  and  zealous  in  advancing  their  own  com¬ 
merce  and  navigation,  as  the  French  have  been  to  dedroy 
them.  If,  indeed,  they  can  fairly  beat  us  out  of  the  trade  of 
the  world  by  their  fuperior  indudry  and  ingenuity,  not  by  fu¬ 
perior  craft  and  Macbivilian  policy,  they  would  deferve  to  be 
our  maders,  and  we  to  become  their  vaflals. — But  this  is  far 
from  the  cafe.  Our  artids  and  manufacturers,  properly  en¬ 
couraged,  are  a  match  for  thofe  of  any  nation  whatfoeverj 
nor  do  our  merchants  want  Ikill  and  penetration  to  extend 
our  commerce  to  the  remoted  parts  of  the  globe,  nor  our  re- 
prefentatives  wifdom  and  fagacity  to  regulate  and  advance  it 
to  the  utmod,  when  the  true  date  of  any  branch  of  trade  is 
faithfully  laid  before  them  for  their  confideration. 

But  let  the  wifdom  of  the  Britilh  legiflature  be  ever  fo  pro¬ 
found,  and  their  zeal  in  the  great  caufe  of  commerce  ever  fo 
warm  ;  let  our  datefmen  and  our  ambalfadors  be  ever  fo  fa- 
gacious,  yet,  while  this  nation  fhall  ail  towards  France  per- 
fedly  confident  with  the  principles  of  reafon,  confident  with 
her  treaties  and  the  national  faith  :  while  this  fhall  be  the  ir¬ 
reproachable  conduft  of  Great-Britain  towards  France,  and 
all  other  nations,  and  a  conduCt  the  reverfe  hereof  is  diewnt 
towards  this  kingdom,  are  we  not  under  thefe  circumdartces, 
whenever  this  fhall  happen,  obliged  to  be  upon  our  guard  in 
negcciating  with  fuch  nations,  that  we  may  not  be  perfidi- 
oufly  tricked  out  of  our  commerce  and  poflelfions,  which  we 
have  been  fo  many  centuries  in  raifing  ? 

That  France,  in  particular,  has  not  for  many  years  aCted  by 
this  nation  as  fhe  ought  to  have  done,  is  apparent  enough 
fiom  what  fhe  has  done,  and  what  fhe  is  dill  attempting  to 
do,  in  North  America,  to  the  great  injury  of  theBritifh  co¬ 
lonies  there.  For  the  truth  of  which,  lee  our  articles  Bri¬ 
tish  America  and  Florida.- — And,  for  the  further  in¬ 
jury  fhe  had  endeavoured  to  do,  and  is  dill  attempting  to  do 
to  our  fugar-colonies,  fee  what  we  have  under  the  for¬ 
get  of  thefe  articles,  with  regard  to  St  Lucia,  St  Vincent, 
Tobago,  and  Diminico, — For  what  incroachments  alfo  they 
have  made  upon  our  trade  on  the  Gum  Coad  of  Africa,  and 
bow  they  have  ulurped  the  right  of  trade  at  the  Britifh  fet- 
tlement  of  Wydah,  and  in  the  river  Gambia,  and  at  Ana- 
maboe;  and  how,  in  confequence  thereof,  they'  have  aggran¬ 
dized  their  own  fugar-colonies  at  the  expence  of  ours,  by  fup- 
planting  us  in  this  capital  branch  of  trade  at  foreign  markets ; 

lee  the  articles  En gl ish  African  Company,  French 
America  and  Guinea  I  rade.  See  alfo  our  maps  of 
North  America,  of  Africa,  and  our  particular  map 
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of  the  fcrts  and  fettlements  in  Africa,  belonging  to  the  fe- 
veral  European  powers,  as  alfo  that  of  the  Gold  Coast. 
If  thefe  things  are  candidly  and  impartially  examined  into, 
we  conceive  it  will  appear,  that  no  nation  has  fuffered  fo 
much  in  her  commerce,  by  French  policy,  as  Great-Britain  : 
and  as  it  will  alfo  appear  prefently,  that  this  reftlefs  king¬ 
dom  is  ftill  fteadily  purfuing  the  fame  fyftem,  which  they 
have  many  years  been  governed  by  ;  is  it  not  requifite  that 
we  fhould  be  duly  apprized  and  alarmed  of  the  danger  ? 

In  order  to  cherifh  and  fupport  the  fpirit  of  trade  in  France, 
hear  what  one  of  their  moft  judicious  writers  urges,  and  of 
which  Britons  ought  to  make  a  proper  ufe  :  ‘  What  would 

*  become  of  the  nobility  and  ecclefiaftical  eftates,  fays  this 

*  gentleman  *,  were  they  not  fupported  by  labourers  and 

*  traders  ?  This  is  what  we  may  learn  from  a  noble  lord, 

*  one  of  the  firft  quality  in  France,  a  good  patriot  and  great 
«  minifter,  I  mean  the  duke  of  Sully  ;  who,  in  his  Oecono- 
«  miesRoyalis  &  Servitudes  Loyales,  expreffes  himfelf  to  this 

*  purpofe.  After  having  pleaded  the  caufe  of  the  nobility, 

*  he  fays,  It  will,  however,  be  found  true,  if  all  circum- 

*  ftances  are  minutely  and  well  examined,  that  this  body, 
«  with  all  it’s  pomp  and  fplendor,  whatever  they  may  proudly 
‘  boaft,  would  become  not  only  ufelefs,  but  even  dangerous 
«  to  the  ftate,  were  they  once  deftitute  of  the  aid,  fupport, 
«  and  affiftance,  which  they  derive  from  the  merchants,  ar- 

*  tills,  ftiepherds,  and  labourers.  Thus  that  great  man  lays 
‘  out  the  advantages  of  the  one  and  the  other,  and  concludes, 
«  That,  as  to  the  bleffings  and  conveniences  of  human  life, 
«  a  fovereign  ftate  could  more  eafily  difpenfe  with  the  church- 
«  men,  nobles,  officers  of  juftice,  and  all  thofe  who  are  con- 
‘  cerned  in  the  management  of  the  revenue,  than  with  mer- 
‘  chants,  artifts,  fhepherds,  and  labourers. 

*  Reflexions  politiques  fur  les  finances. 

*  Why  not  then  give  more  honour,  efteem,  and  prote£lion, 
‘  to  a  profeffion  which  is  fo  beneficial  to  us  ?  Why  not  an- 

*  nex  to  it  degrees  of  diftindlion  and  preferment,  fuch  as 
‘  would  hinder  thofe  whofe  talents  are  moft  proper  and  ufeful 
‘  for  it,  from  leaving  it,  to  buy  titles  and  diftin£Hons,  which 
‘  are  not  to  be  got  in  their  body?  This  evil  is  not  perceived 
‘  by  us,  nor  do  we  give  fufficient  attention  to  it :  it  is,  how- 

*  ever,  an  obftacle  to  our  trade,  and  confequently  to  the 

*  power  of  the  ftate.  If  from  the  faint  parallel  I  have  drawn 

*  between  the  fervicesof  the  nobility,  and  thofe  of  the  trading 

*  part  of  the  nation,  we  will  balance  them  with  equity  and 

*  free  from  prejudice,  both  will  be  found  ufeful  and  honour- 
4  able  ;  we  fhall  fee  that  prudence  and  capacity  are  no  lefs 
‘  neceffary  to  carry  on  a  great  trade  and  extenfive  navigation 

*  with  advantage,  than  valour  and  prudence  to  condudl  a 

*  company  or  regiment.  Nay,  I  know  not  whether  the 
‘  ftate  ought  to  make  fo  great  a  diftindtion  between  the  action 
4  of  an  officer,  who  defeats,  either  in  perfon  or  by  his  orders, 

*  fome  troops  of  the  enemy,  and  the  adlion  of  a  trader,  who 
4  in  time  of  war  builds  and  fits  out  one  or  more  fhips  at  his 
4  own  expence,  commands  them  himfelf,  or  appoints  cap- 

*  tains  over  them,  to  fall  upon  the  enemies  of  the  ftate,  pur- 
4  fue  them  and  conquer  them,  with  the  hazard  of  being  van- 
4  quifhed  in  a  bloody  and  obftinate  engagement  ;  if  vidfori- 
4  ous,  he  brings  his  prize  into  France,  frequently  very  richly 
4  loaden  ;  from  this  the  public  reaps  advantage  as  well  as  the 
4  trader :  to  me  it  would  feem  there  is  no  lefs  valour  on  the 
4  one  fide  than  on  the  other  ;  they  both  weaken  the  enemies 
4  of  the  ftate  :  why  then  are  the  honours  and  rewards  fo  dif- 
4  ferent  ? 

4  In  fhort,  maritime  trade,  and  in  wholefale,  has  nothing  in 
4  itfelf  but  what  is  honourable.  Antiquity  furnifhes  us  with 
4  illuftrious  teftimonies,  in  favour  of  thofe  who  pradfifed  it. 
4  Solomon,  king  of  Ifrael,  according  to  fcripture  hiftory, 
4  carried  on  a  great  trade  abroad.  Solon,  that  great  legifla- 
4  tor  of  Athens  *,  who  was  of  one  of  the  nobleft  families  in 
4  that  flourifhing  republic,  being  by  the  father’s  fide  de- 

*  fcended  from  Codrus,  the  laft  king  of  Athens  f,  in  order 
4  to  repair  the  decays  of  fortune,  into  which  his  family  was 
4  fallen  by  the  exceffive  liberality  of  his  father,  chofe  rather 
4  to  carry  on  trade,  than  to  take  money  from  rich  perfons, 
'  who  offered  him  large  fums,  and  promifed  never  to  allow 
4  him  to  be  in  want.  Now,  at  that  time,  fays  Plutarch,  ac- 
4  cording  to  Madam  Dacier’s  tranflation,  after  Hefiod,  no 
4  handicraft  was  fhameful,  no  art  or  trade  made  any  dif- 
4  tindfion  between  men.  Merchandice  efpecially  was  ho- 
4  nourable,  becaufe  it  opens  a  communication  with  barba- 
4  rous  nations,  affords  the  means  of  making  friendfhip  and 
4  alliance  with  kings,  and  leads  to  the  knowledge  of  an  in- 
4  finite  deal  of  things  which  would  be  unknown  without  it. 
4  There  have  been  merchants  founders  of  great  cities,  as 
4  Protus,  who  founded  Marfeilles,  after  having  gained  the 
4  friendfhip  and  efteem  of  the  Gauls,  who  live  upon  the 
4  banks  of  the  Rhone.  We  are  told  aifo,  that  the  wife 
4  Thales  and  Hippocrates,  the  mathematicians,  applied 
4  themfelves  to  commerce,  and  that  Plato  defrayed  the 
4  charges  of  his  journey  into  Egypt,  by  felling  oil  in  that 
4  country. 

*  Fie  lived  598  years  before  Chrift. 

■f  Plutarch’s  Life  of  Solon. 


‘  Cato,  the  cenfor  *,  that  Roman  Demofthenes,  a  man  of 
4  fuch  rigid  and  delicate  fentimenls  of  virtue  and  honour, 
4  thought  it  not  below  him  to  acquire  an  eftate  by  commerce; 

4  wholefale  trade,  he  faid,  depended  chiefly  upon  the  mind, 

4  whereas  trade  in  retail  gave  only  employment  to  the  hands. 

4  As  all  the  adts  of  the  mind  are  noble,  the  laws,  which  have 
4  negledled  the  diftin&ion  and  illuftration  of  trade  in  retail 
4  for  certain  moral  reafons,  have  honoured  and  diftinguifhed 
4  wholefale  trade. 

*  Plutarch  s  Life  of  Cato.  He  lived  196  years  before  ChrifL 

4  According  to  Cicero  f,  trade  in  retail  is  mean  and  fordid, 

4  but  wholefale  trade  is  not ;  this  brings  from  all  places  in  the 

*  world  commodities  and  plenty  j  it  requires  genius  and 
4  prudence,  and  ’tis  as  ufeful  to  the  public  as  medicine,  ar~ 

4  chite&ure,  &c.  which  Cicero  reckons  honourable. 

f  Offic.  lib.  I.  towards  the  end  :  he  lived  78  years  before 

Chrift. 

4  As  a  proof  that  commerce  had  nothing  in  it  bafe  and  dero- 
4  gatory  among  the  Romans,  the  emperor  Pertinax  exercifed 
4  it  the  greateft  part  of  his  life,  and  even  after  he  was  em- 
4  peror  J. 

|  Hiftory  of  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  Antients, 
by  M.  Huet,  chap.  57. 

4  Caracalla,  in  the  cruel  maffacre  he  caufed  to  be  made  at 
4  Alexandria,  had  great  regard  to  the  body  of  merchants, 
4  who  were  very  numerous  in  that  city  :  in  giving  orders  to 
4  all  foreigners,  to  remove  from  it,  he  excepted  the  merchants, 
4  and  allowed  them  to  ftay  there  at  liberty.  Alexander  Se- 
4  verus,  from  a  view  to  make  trade  flourifh  at  Rome,  and  to 

*  bring  in  merchants  thither,  granted  them  large  immunities. 
4  Maximinus  himfelf  carried  on  trade  with  the  Goths,  &c. 

4  We  may  find  a  great  many  other  examples,  had  we  a  mind 
4  to  feek  after  them,  which  would  fliew  us,  that  great  men 
4  have  thought  it  no  difparagement  to  them  to  acquire  eftates 
4  by  trading  ;  fuch  examples  are  common  among  the  Greeks 
4  and  Romans,  and  thefe  people  had  as  delicate  notions  of 
4  honour  as  we.  The  Englifh,  the  Dutch,  &c.  have  the  fame 
4  fentiments  in  this  refpeef,  as  the  old  Greeks  and  Remans. 
4  Why  we  fhould  not  imitate  them,  is  what  I  cannot  ac- 
4  count  for.  The  Venetians,  in  order  to  train  tip  the  fons 
4  of  their  nobility  in  the  knowledge  of  the  navy,  oblige  the 
4  merchant  fhips  that  fail  into  foreign  countries  to  take  al- 
4  ways  two  of  them,  whom  the  captain  is  obliged  to  main- 
4  tain  at  his  table,  without  being  bound  to  any  work,  but 
4  only  to  take  notice  how  the  {hip  is  wrought,  and  what  ob- 
4  fervations  are  made  by  the  pilots. 

4  In  fine,  maritime  trade  was  fo  honourable  among  the  an- 
4  tients,  that  the  emperors  granted  it  a  particular  prote£lion. 
4  They  honoured  the  cities  that  fignalized  themfelves  in  com- 
4  merce,  or  in  building  fhips,  or  that  were  famous  for  fome 
4  confiderable  fea-port.  Thefe  cities  caufed  their  medals  to 
4  be  ftamped  either  with  a  fhip,  or  with  a  prow,  or  fome- 
4  times  with  a  Neptune  and  his  trident,  or  with  a  dolphin. 
4  Such  were  the  medals  of  Tyre  j|  and  Sidon,  of  Bizantium, 
4  of  Leucate,  Chelidonium,  Syracufe,  &c.  Hiftory  of  the 
4  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  Antients,  chap.  xlvi. 

||  The  fcripture,  Ezek.  xxvii.  furnifhes  us  with  a  glorious 
teftimony  of  the  riches  and  maritime  forces  of  the  city  of 
Tyre,  which  the  prophet  extols  as  well  as  her  failors,  her 
fhipping,  her  great  trade,  &c.  But  this  might  be  the  old 
Tyre.  The  new  city  far  furpafled  it,  according  to  the  late 
M.  Huet,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Commerce  and  Navigation, 
of  the  Antients,  chap.  viii.  According  to  Herodotus,  the 
Tyrians  came  from  the  Lydians. 

4  France,  as  well  as  the  Roman  empire,  has  maritime  and 
4  trading  towns  that  deferve  medals,  and  are  undoubtedly  of 
4  confequence  to  be  honoured  and  protected,  becaufe  they 
4  have  fignalized  themfelves  in  trade,  and  by  building  of  fhips. 
4  Nay,  file  has  fome  that  have  done  more,  and,  though  they 
4  have  neither  lands  nor  manufacture,  have  found  a  way  to 
4  carry  on  navigation.  They  are  accuftomed  to  hazards  j 
4  their  fhips  have  braved  the  dangers  of  the  main  ;  they  have 
4  grown  formidable  to  their  neighbours  by  harraffing  them 
4  continually,  and  by  weakening  them  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
4  thofe  enemies,  in  revenge  of  their  Ioffes,  fwore  the  de- 
4  ftru&ion  of  one  of  thofe  cities ;  and  to  that  effeCl,  invent- 
4  ed  that  formidable  machine,  fo  celebrated,  which  was  to 
4  reduce  it  into  afhes.  What  wonders  have  been  done  by  the 
4  courageous  inhabitants  of  that  city,  equally  diftinguifhed 
4  in  it’s  warlike  and  trading  capacity,  in  defiance  to  all  the 
4  efforts  of  the  enemies  to  the  crowd  ?  Bounded  to  fome 
4  rocks,  they  had  found  a  way  to  render  it  inacceffible  on  all 
4  Tides,  to  build  fortreffes,  which  fecure  their  port ;  in  a  wo'd, 
4  to  make  their  rocks  a  prodigy  of  art,  and  an  eternal  moou- 
4  mentof  a  genius  for  war,  matched  with  a  genius  for  trade. 
4  How  many  excellent  fea-captains  have  been  produced  in 
4  that  city,  and  fome  others  like  it,  which  cultivated  trade  ! 
4  How  many  {hips  have  they  built  and  fitted  out !  what  noble 
4  failors  !  what  excellent  artifts !  how  many  young  com-* 
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4  batants  have  they  trained  up  !  and  then,  boW  much  gold 
‘  and  filver  have  they  brought  into  the  kingdom  !  Their  (hips, 
4  happily  arriving  from  the  South  Sea  in  1709,  brought 
‘  home  gold  and  filver  bullion  to  the  amount  of  thirty  mil- 
‘  lions,  which  were  a  fupply  to  the  ftate  of  fo  much  the  more 
importance,  as  thofe  cities  lent  the  king  fifteen  millions  in 
a  very  preffing  exigence.  This  is  what  we  are  told  by  the 
madei  of  the  finances  himfelf,  in  the  13th  page  of  hisMe- 
mo'r*  ^  hat  fpoils  of  the  enemy  have  thofe  trading  towns 
brought  home,  ruining  the  commerce  of  our  neighbours, 
4  and  fecuring  our  own !  Shall  the  nobility,  then,  moft  of 
them,  live  idly  in  their  caftles,  be  thought  more  ferviceable 
4  to  the  ftate,  more  brave,  more  warlike,  than  thofe  heroic 
s  citizens  ?  How  would  the  republics  of  Genoa  and  Rome 
4  have  heaped  honours  and  rewards  upon  citizens  fo  worthy 
*  of  that  name  ! 

4  The  maritime  forces  of  the  Romans  contributed  not  a  little 
4  to  their  great  power.  Accordingly  we  fee  in  the  digefts 
4  fomelaws,  which  inform  us  how  much  they  applied  them- 
4  felves  to  fea  affairs  in  certain  conjunctures,  even  during 
4  the  heat  of  their  wars.  The  exemptions  from  all  muni- 
4  cipal  charges,  which  they  granted  to  the  citizens  to  invite 
4  them  to  build  (hips  and  cultivate  trade,  are  invincible  proofs 
4  of  their  having  been  perfectly  fenfible,  that  maritime  force 
4  and  commerce  were  necefi'ary  to  the  prefervation  and  ad- 
4  vancement  of  their  power. 

4  Cardinal  Richlieu,  who  had  fo  extenfive  views  for  aggran- 
4  dizing  the  ftate,  found  no  way  more  effectual  to  promote 
4  the  power  of  the  king  and  the  riches  of  the  nation,  than 
4  to  improve  navigation  and  trade ;  and  indeed  there  is  no 
4  other  that  can  bring  us  in  gold  and  filver.  That  great 
‘  ftatefman  fhews  us,  very  well,  the  neceffity  and  ufefulnefs 
4  of  a  power  by  fea*.  According  to  him,  trade  has  a  ne- 
4  cefrary  dependence  upon  that  maritime  power. 

*  The  Political  Teflament,  chap.  9. 

4  After  having  fhewn  the  advantages  which  the  Englifh 
would  have  over  us  [the  French]  if  our  weaknefs  by  fea 
fhould  cut  us  off  from  all  means  of  attempting  any  thing 
to  their  prejudice,  he  cites,  by  way  of  example,  the  infult 
offered  by  that  proud  nation  to  the  duke  of  Sully,  fent  by 
Henry  IV.  into  England,  in  quality  of  ambaflador  extra¬ 
ordinary  5  and  he  counfels  Lewis  XIII.  to  put  himfelf  in 
fuch  a  pofture,  that  he  may  not  fuffer  the  like  again.  He 
fhews  all  the  advantages  of  a  powerful  navy  ;  he  proves 
the  ufefulnefs  of  it  and  of  trade,  by  the  example  of  the 
Dutch,  who  owe  their  power  only  to  their  navy  and  their 
trade.  It  was  in  time  of  his  miniftry,  that  Lewis  XIII. 
made  that  glorious  ftatute  of  February  the  ift,  16295 
where,  in  order  to  induce  the  fubjeds  to  carry  on  fea  trade, 
he  declared  by  the  45 2d  article.  That  the  gentlemen  who 
fhould  apply  themfelves  to  commerce  in  their  own  per- 
fons,  or  by  fubftitution  of  others,  fhould  derogate  nothing 
from  their  nobility,  &c. 

It  was  upon  thefe  fame  principles  that  the  great  Colbert, 
that  faithful  minifter,  protected  arts  and  manufactures. 

1  here  were  at  that  time  in  France  a  great  many  faCtors 
and  commiffioners  from  foreign  nations,  and  very  few  tra- 
ers.  He  looked  upon  focieties  or  companies,  as  the  moft 
proper  means  at  firft  to  engage  the  French  to  carry  on  trade 
Dy  themfelves :  and  as,  among  all  the  examples  of  com¬ 
merce  that  are  extant  in  feveral  parts  of  the  world,  there  is 
none  richer  nor  more  confiderable  than  that  of  the  Eaft- 
.  dies,  he  difeovered  thereby  the  importance  of  naviga¬ 
tion  and  of  long  voyages  ;  he  obferved,  that  thofe  voyages 
not  only  were  indications  of  the  power  of  a  ftate,  but  alfo 
an  infallible  means  of  introducing  plenty  into  it.  He  was 
of  opinion,  therefore,  that  it  fuited  with  the  glory  of  the 
lntere^s  his  people,  to  undertake  that  trade, 
which  Henry  IV.  and  Lewis  XIII.  could  not  carry  to  it’s 
perfection.  He  determined  the  king  to  form  the  fame  de- 
lign  in  1664,  and  to  fpare  nothing  for  the  accomplifhment 
of  (o  great  a  work,  which  might  be  ranked  among  the  moft 
famous  tranfaCtions  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  le  Grand.  He 
formed  an  Eaft-India  company,  he  protected  it  with  all  his 
po\ver,  affifted  it  with  his  money,  and  took  upon  himfelf 
the  heavieft  charges  of  the  execution,  though  he  would  have 
no  fhare  in  the  profits  of  the  fuccefs.  You  will  even  find 
m  bather  Charlevoix  the  jefuit’s  Hiftory  of  Japan,  that, 
nowing  the  Japanefe  received  into  their  ports  only  Dutch 
nips,  and  would  traffic  neither  with  the  Spaniards  nor  the 
rortuguefe,  upon  account  of  their  profeffing  the  Catholic 
religion,  whereby  they  became  odious  to  them,  this  mini- 

hat^K  ’  I  r  thC  empCr0r  0f  Japan  ftouId  be  ^Id, 

lowed  rh  lnS°f  ^rance  had  a  great  many  fubjcCis  who  fol- 
lowed  the  rel,g,on  of  the  Dutch,  and  thaf?  /f  hc  thought 

thofe  of  ‘|JgfWC,uld  fend  ft'PS  ^  him  manned  by  none  but 

niiter  Th  ^  Jhis  !S  Caiied  thinkil1S  a  mi- 

°Wever’  did  not  pocceed,  by  reafon 

riblv  apnreher  fi  of  tbe  JaPanePe  government,  which  is  ter- 

what  DPafi'H  S.f  £°reigners’  having  got  intelligence  of 

what  palled  .n  the  Eaft  and  Weft-Indies. 

manner  did  that  great  minifter  encourage  traders  to 
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apply  themfelves  to  maritime  commerce,  and  to  build  fhips 
4  proper  for  long  voyages.  That  company  was  not  the  only 
4  one  he  formed  ;  he  eftablifhed  one  for  the  Weft-Indies  for 
4  the  trade  in  the  Levant,  and  for  that  in  the  North  Seas 
4  He  laid  out  himfelf  for  the  improvement  of  our  old  manul 
‘  failures,  he  eftablifhed  new  ones  ;  in  fine,  he  gave  power 
4  ful  protection  to  trade,  arts,  and  manufactures,  which  he 
4  juftly  confidered  as  the  moft  effeaual  means  to  encreafe  the 
4  power  of  the  king,  and  the  riches  of  the  kingdom.  And 
4  indeed,  to  fay  it  over  again,  there  is  no  other  wav  that  can 
4  bring  us  in  gold  and  filver. 

4  Monf.  Colbert  had  the  fatisfaflion  to  fee  that  his  endeavours 
4  were  not  ufelefs  ;  he  left  trade  in  a  flourifhing  ftate  •  and 
4  though,  as  we  have  feen,  the  Eaft-India  company,  after 
4  his  time,  laboured  under  great  difficulties,  yet  thefe  are 
4  ft  nee,  furprizingly  overcome.  * 

4  Navigation,  fays  the  fame  judicious  French  writer,  which 
4  is  the  foul  of  commerce,  procures  always  a  vaft  profit  to" 

4  the  ftate.  The  building  of  fhips,  their  victualling  and  ftores 
confiderable  articles  of  expence,  which  being  laid  out  witb- 
4  in  the  ftate,  furnifh  feveral  ihhabitants  with  the  means  of 
living  and  enriching  themfelves.  It  employs  all  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  fea-coafts,  who  can  hardly  be  ufeful  in  any 
4  other  capacity,  and,  for  want  of  this  navigation,  are  in  a 
4  manner  neceffitated  to  ferve  in  foreign  countries  * ;  this  is 
4  what  happened,  whenever  we  gave  over  our  fea- trade.  *  By 
4  lofing  them  we  fuftain  a  double  lofs ;  our  coafls  become  de- 
4  folate,  our  navigation  languifhes,  and  that  of  our  foreign 
4  neighbours  encreafes  at  our  expence.  Prohibitions  againft 
4  failors  going  out  of  the  kingdom  are  ufelefs :  they  are  bred 
4  only  to  failing,  the  fea  is  their  element  5  if  we  do  not  em- 
4  ploy  them  that  way  ourfelves,  no  prohibitions  will  prevent 
4  their  going  elfe where  to  feek  for  employment/ 

*  It  is  obfervable,  that  there  are  fewer  of  French  failors  in 
the  fervice  of  other  nations  (though  they  are  extremely  nu¬ 
merous,  as  we  fhall  rtiew  under  the  article  Sailors)  than  of 
any  maritime  country  whatfoever,  they  having  full  em¬ 
ployment  for  them  always  in  their  own  kingdom. 

Then  this  author  continues  to  Ihew,  with  great  judgment,  the 
ftate  of  the  French  fleet  in  the  year  1681,  the  moft  flourilhing 
one  that  France  ever  had  ;  but  as  entering  into  this  matter 
would  lead  us  too  far  at  prefent,  we  (hall  confider  this  point 
under  the  article  of  Naval  Power. 

That  the  grand  fyftem  of  policy  in  France,  is  ftill  to  encreafe 
her  commerce,  and  raife  her  maritime  power,  beyond  thofe  of 
England  and  Holland,  appears  from  the  concurring  fentiments 
of  all  their  ableft  French  writers  themfelves,  upon  thefe  to¬ 
pics. — Monfieur  Deflander  fays,  in  his  addrefs  to  his  late  ex¬ 
cellency  the  count  de  Maurepas,  fecretary  of  ftate,  and  of  the 
marine  in  France,  4  I  cannot  help  telling  you,  fir,  that  ma- 
4  ntime  power  is  the  pillar,  the  fupport  of  the  ftate  ;  and 
4  that  when  it  fhall  be  numerous,  and  under  a  proper  regu- 
4  lation,  it  will  be  able  to  give  law  to  all  the  maritime  pow- 
4  ers  in  Europe,  the  ftate  itfelf  will  be  fecure,  and  have  no- 
4  thing  to  fear.’ — And  in  another  place,  he  fays,  4  All  the 
4  nations  of  antiquity,  that  were  defirous  ofraifingan  univer- 
4  fal  reputation,  and  to  diftinguifh  themfelves  above  others, 

4  have  cultivated  a  maritime  force  ;  and  the  more  they  have 
4  cultivated  it,  the  greater  power  and  authority  they  ac- 
4  quired.  Amongft  the  Greeks,  Themiftocles,  and  Pom- 
4  pey  amongft  the  Romans,  faid  loudly,  that  whoever  would 
4  command  on  the  continent,  muft  begin  by  gaining  the 
‘  command  on  the  fea/  And  again  he  obferves,  in  another 
place, 

4  That,  from  the  beginning  of  this  monarchy,  we  have  al- 
4  ways  underftood,  in  France,  the  utility  of  a  maritime 
4  power  not  only  under  the  more  politic  reigns,  but  even  in 
the  midft  of  thofe  revolutions,  with  which  it  has  been  fome- 
4  times  Ihaken,  that  our  greateft  kings  have  fought  to  eftablifli 
4  it,  and  that  the  moft  judicious  of  our  minifters  have  like- 
4  wife  bent  all  their  ftudy,  all  their  induftry  that  way  ;  but 
4  divers  obftacles  have,  from  time  to  time,  rifen  and  prevent- 
4  ed  their  councils  taking  effeCt.  The  honour  of  eftablifhing 
4  a  maritime  power  feems  to  have  been  due  to  cardinal  Rich- 
4  lieu,  as  the  perfecting  of  it  was  to  Lewis  XIV.  feconded 
4  by  the  great  Colbert,  whom  feiences,  arts,  genius,  and  ma- 
4  nufaCtures  acknowledge  for  their  creator/ 

To  keep  up  the  fpirit  of  commerce  and  maritime  power,  this 
author  further  urges,  4  That,  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe, 

4  France  is  that  which  has  the  greateft  refources,  and  poflefles 
4  more  advantages  than  any  other,  for  rendering  a  maritime 
4  power  flourifhing  ;  and  that  it  is  likewife  that  kingdom, 

4  which,  of  all  the  reft,  ftands  moft  in  need  of  fuch  a  force, 

4  on  account  of  the  brge  extent  of  it’s  coafts,  and  it’s  many 
4  ports  and  havens/  4  It  is  one  of  my  old  griefs,  fays  the 
4  great  cardinal  d’Oflat,  and  one  of  the  moft  notorious  and 
4  fhameful  failings  in  the  firft  kingdom  of  Chriftendom, 

4  flanked  by  two  feas,  and  feated,  by  nature,  in  the  faireft 
4  and  moft  advantageous  part  of  Europe,  for  executing, 

4  affifting,  or  thwarting  all  great  enterprizes,  either  by  fea  or 
4  land  :  it  is,  I  fay,  one  of  my  old  griefs,  to  fee  that  this 
4  kingdom  is  wanting  tc  herfelf/ 
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‘  The  laft  of  this  gentleman’s  propofitions  is,  that  maritime 

*  power,  fupported  by  the  royal  authority,  Ihould  ferve  to 
‘  proteft  commerce,  to  extend  it,  to  gain  it,  every  day,  frelh 
‘  acquifitions,  and  that  commerce  fhould  ferve  to  introduce 

*  abundance,  and,  by  fpreading  riches  through  the  whole 
‘  kingdom,  render  it  as  powerful  as  it  is  poflible  it  fhould  be. 
‘  Never,  fays  Maximilian  de  Bethune,  duke  of  Sully,  never 

*  lliall  the  kings  of  France,  fupported  by  the  brave  and  war- 
‘  like  people  whom  God  has  fubjefted  to  their  authority,  un- 
‘  lefs  they  place  their  principal  delight  in  augmenting  the 
‘  grandeur,  trade,  reputation,  and  indifputed  pre-eminence 
‘  of  the  French  monarchy,  arrive,  without  difficulty,  at  be- 
‘  ing  foie  arbiters  of  Chriftendom,  and  giving  abfolute  law 

*  to  their  neighbours,  by  their  prudence,  and  by  their  al- 

*  liances.’ 

‘  As  to  the  advantages,  fays  this  author  elfewhere,  which  re- 

*  gard  the  marine,  and  which  France  may  find  in  her  own 
‘  proper  bofom,  they  may  be  reduced  to  four  ;  of  which,  the 

*  firft,  without  contradiction,  is  her  fituation,  the  moft  com- 
‘  modious,  and  the  moft  advantageous  that  can  be  in  the 
‘  world,  as  well  for  attacking  as  defending,  for  difturbing  the 
‘  commerce  of  others,  as  for  cultivating  her  own,  fending  to 
(  all  places,  and  receiving  trading  veftels  from  all  parts  of  the 

*  earth.  Hence  it  was  faid  to  the  late  Czar,  Peter  I,  whofe 

*  head  was  always  full  of  vaft  projects,  and  to  the  king  of 
‘  Sweden,  Charles  XII,  that,  if  any  kingdom  could  afpire  to 

*  be  the  miftref  of  all  her  neighbours,  it  muft  be  France. 

*  In  effeft,  file  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  Europe,  nothing 

*  can  impede,  nothing  can  prove  an  obftacle  to  her.  She 
‘  commands,  on  one  fide,  over  the  ocean,  and  it  feems,  by 

*  the  vaft  extent  of  her  coafts,  by  their  turnings  and  wind- 

*  ings,  that  the  feas  of  Spain,  Germany,  and  Flanders, 

*  ftruggle  to  pay  her  homage  *  ;  on  the  other,  fhe  is  bounded 

*  by  the  Mediterranean,  looking  full  upon  Barbary,  having 

*  on  her  right  hand,  Spain  ;  at  her  left,  Nice,  Genoa,  the 
‘  dominions  of  the  grand  duke,  and  all  the  reft  of  Italy. 

‘  What  a  fituation  is  this,  if  we  knew  how  to  make  ufe  of 
‘  it,  and  of  opening  our  eyes  to  our  intereft,  we  no  longer 
c  languifh  in  foft  effeminate  idlenefs  ! 

*  Hear,  Britons,  are  not  thefe  alarming  fentiments  ? 

‘  The  Englifh  and  the  Dutch  are  forced  to  ftrike  out  far  for 

*  whatever  is  neceftary  to  them,  and  are  conftrained  to  put 
c  out  to  fea,  in  order  to  reconnoitre  and  attack  their  ene- 
‘  mies  ;  whereas  France  is  able  to  attack  them,  as  it  were, 

‘  hand  in  hand,  to  combat  with  advantage,  and  to  retire 
‘  with  eafe,  which  are  advantages  of  no  fmall  confequence 
‘  at  fea,  where  dangers  are  fo  frequent  and  fo  fudden.  But 
‘  what  is  ftill  more,  foreign  veftels,  that  return  from  long 

*  voyages,  worn  and  beaten  by  the  winds,  and  by  the  tem- 
‘  pefts,  foul  in  themfelves,  and  weakly  manned,  pafs,  as  it 
‘  were,  under  our  eyes,  befire,  in  the  view,  and  at  the  mer- 

*  cy  of  France,  as  cardinal  d’Oflat  obferves,  and  in  fpite  of 

*  themfelves,  muft  approach  our  coafts.  One  may  eafily 

*  judge  what  a  facility  this  gives,  of  carrying  them  off,  or  at 
‘  leaft  difturbing  their  navigation,  which  muft  turn,  fays  the 

*  fame  cardinal,  to  the  profit  and  commodity,  to  the  fafety, 

*  grandeur,  and  reputation  of  the  crown. 

‘  A  wife  prince,  continues  he,  and  one  who  has  regard  to 
‘  his  intereft,  ought  to  watch  attentively  over  every  thing  that 

*  may  contribute  to  the  fervice,  or  prejudice  of  his  crown. 

‘  He  ought,  with  the  fame  vigilance,  to  weigh  daily  the 

*  prefent  fituation  of  his  own  kingdom,  and  of  the  other 

*  kingdoms  that  furround  him.  While  the  ballance  conti- 
‘  nues  even,  an  eafy  and  plealant  union  will  certainly  reign  ; 

‘  but,  as  foon  as  this  fails,  quarrels,  animofities,  and  diflen- 
‘  tions  will  arife,  and  will  encreafe.  France  is  too  clear- 
‘  fighted  ever  to  be  ignorant  of  the  extent  of  her  power,  and 

*  nothing  can  enrage  her  more  fenfibly,  than  to  fufpeft  her 

*  being  ignorant  of  it. 

*  The  fecond  advantage  in  which  we  ought  to  think  ourfelves 

*  happy,  is  the  fecurity  of  our  coafts,  which,  in  a  manner, 

*  defend  themfelves,  and  which  have  hitherto  defeated  all 
‘  the  defcents  that  ever  were  attempted  on  them.  Witnefs 

*  thofe  that  admiral  Tromp  would  have  made  in  1674,  not 

*  only  at  the  mouths  of  the  Loire,  and  of  the  Groyne,  but 

*  along  the  coafts  of  Bretagne,  Poitou,  Saintongue,  and 
‘  Guienne.  He  found  that  all  was  .fo  well  guarded,  and  that 

*  every-where  fo  good  orders  were  given,  that  he  durft  at- 

*  tempt  nothing  confiderable.  Witnefs  again,  the  defcent 

*  attempted  by  my  lortj  Berkley,  in  1694,  at  Camaret,  in 

*  which  the  Englifh  loft  upwards  of  1200  men  with  general 
‘  Talmafh,  who  commanded  the  troops  that  were  debarked. 

*  The  French,  however,  oppofed  him  with  no  more  than 
‘  two  independent  companies  of  marines,  and  the  militia 
‘  appointed  for  the  defence  of  the  coaft.  Piqued  at  this  un- 

*  fortunate  expedition,  lord  Berkley  attempted  feveral  other 
‘  defcents  on  Normandy  and  Flanders,  none  of  which,  how- 

*  ever,  were  attended  with  any  better  fuccefs.’ — So  much  for 
the  felf  fecurity  of  the  French.  Thefe  writers  feem  to  think, 
that  they  have  nought  to  do  with  the  defenfive  ;  their  policy 
is  only  to  aft  offenfively,  and  to  bring  other  nations  under 
their  fubjeftion !  Thefe  are  the  fentiments  of  thofe  able 
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French  writers,  within  thefe  few  years  ;  the  one  even  fines 
the  late  war,  the  other  only  a  few  years  before  it. 

A  man  of  genius,  and  one  well  acquainted  with  the  intrigues 
of  Lewis  XIII,  aflures  us,  that  the  cardinal  minifter  received 
with  the  beft  grace  in  the  world,  whatever  propofitions  were 
made  him  on  the  fubjeft  of  commerce  ;  that  he  excited  the 
principal  merchants  in  the  kingdom  to  travel  into  foreign 
countries,  in  order  to  examine  there  the  moft  curious  manu¬ 
factures,  and  to  penetrate  the  feciets  of  particular  traders; 
that,  belides  this,  he  brought,  at  his  own  expence,  feveral 
rich  traders  into  France,  fuch  as  Nicholas  W  tie,  of  Alcmaer 
in  Holland  ;  Francis-  Billoty  of  Bruflels  ;  John  de  Meurier, 
lord  of  St  Remi  de  Redon,  in  Bretagne  ;  with  whom  he  was 
wont  to  retire,  and  to  fpend  fcveial  hours  together  in  a  free 
converfation.— There  he  weighed  all  the  forces  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  entered  into  the  moft  perplexed  calculations,  and  the 
moft  laborious  enquiries  ;  the  principal  defign  of  which  was, 
to  bring  over  foreign  manufaftories,  and  naturalize  them  in 
France. — Thefe  aie  the  meafures,  by  which  France  has  arofe 
arofe  to  that  greatnefs  of  commerce  and  maritime  power,  we 
now  fee,  with  aftonifhrnent,  they  poftefs. 

That  Britons  may  have  a  true  idea  of  the  grand  fyftem  of 
France,  with  refpeft  to  the  increafe  of  their  commerce  and 
maritime  power,  from  the  time  of  Richlieu  to  the  prefent 
day,  under  every  adminiftration  fince  ;  we  cannot- give  it  in 
fo  narrow  a  compafs,  as  by  quoting  an  excellent  Englifh  au¬ 
thor  of  authority,  intitled,  Britannia  Languens,  or  a  Difcourfe 
of  Trade,  published  in  the  year  1680  ;  who  lets  us  into  the 
great  fecret  of  the  cabinet  councils  of  France  ;  and  their  no¬ 
torious  conduft  fince,  will  Ihew  this  to  be  the  great  key  to  all 
their  myfteries  of  ftate,  let  the  pretence  be  ever  fo  much 
other  wife. 


This  author  mentions  a  treatife,  written  by  a  gentleman  bred 
under  Monf.  Colbert,  which  he  gave  to  the  King  in  manu- 
feript,  and  which  coming  afterwards  to  be  printed,  about  the 
year  1664,  the  gentleman  fell  into  difgrace,  and  was  fent  to 
the  Baftile,  and  afterwards  banifhed  *  ;  out  of  which  he 
quotes  feveral  paftages,  part  whereof  will  be  worth  tran- 
lcribing,  to  fhew  the  projefts  entertained  by  the  French,  in 
order  to  eftablifh  manufaftories,  and  raife  a  naval  power,  and 
plain  the  way  to  an  univerfal  monarchy  j  fuch  as :  ‘  The 
‘  ftate  is  no  further  powerful,  than  in  proportion  to  it’s  pub- 

*  l‘c  treafure. — The  foundation  of  the  wealth  of  a  ftate 
‘  confifts  in  the  multitude  of  it’s  fubjefts  ;  for  it  is  men  that 
‘  till  the  ground  ;  that  produce  manufactures  ;  that  manage 

*  trade  ;  that  go  to  war  ;  that  people  colonies  ;  and,  in  a 
1  word,  that  bring  in  money.  I  here  cannot  be  too  great  a 
‘  number  of  hufbandmen  in  France  J,  by  reafon  of  the  fer- 
‘  tility  of  the  country  to  produce  corn,  which  may  be  tranf- 
‘  ported,  and  therefore  we  ought  to  make  great  ftores  cf  it, 

*  and  have  it,  as  much  as  may  be,  in  readinefs. — Handicrafts- 
‘  men  and  artificers  [See  the  article  Af.tificers]  are  no 
‘  lefs  ufeful  ;  for,  belides  that  manufaftories  do  keep  men  at 
‘  work,  they  are  the  caufe  that  the  filk,  wool,  fkins,  flax, 
‘  timber,  and  other  commodities  that  grow  in  Prance,  are 
4  made  ufe  of  ;  which  being  wrought  up  into  wares,  not 
4  made  in  foreign  parts,  the  country  people  find  a  vent  for 
4  them.  And  we  may  grow  further  into  the  making  of 
c  more  valuable  manufactures,  as  we  now  do  of  hats  for 

*  Spain,  and  fluff's  for  all  Europe  ;  a  matter  of  great  confe- 

*  quence  :  for  this  quickens  trade,  and  makes  money  pafs  to 
‘  and  fro,  which  promotes  the  public,  and  therefore  every 
‘  one’s  private  advantage  f  There  muft  be  merchants  ||  al- 

*  f°  >  f°r  without  their  induftry,  our  commodities  might  be 
4  locked  up  in  warehoufes.  All  things  confpire  to  give 
‘  Fra  nee  hopes  of  fuccefs  ;  the  work,  however,  is  fuch  as 
4  muft  be  leifurely  carried  on,  and  perfected  by  little  and 
4  little,  fogieata  defign  continually  alarming  Europe,  Afia, 

*  Africa,  and  America,  friends  and  foes,  the  precipitation  of 
‘  it  would  be  it’s  ruin  :  fix  or  ten  years  time  ought  to  be  al- 
4  lowed  for  it. —  Fhe  king  may  keep  100  gallies  and  100 

*  Ihips  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  200  fail  upon  the  ocean  : 
‘  the  more  veftels  he  ftiall  have,  the  more  able  he  muft  be  to 
‘  recover  the  expences  made  about  them  :  the  fea  will  yield 
‘  maintenance  for  the  fea,  by  commerce  or  war:  there  is 
‘  timber  in  France  ;  there  is  cordage  j  there  are  fails ;  there 

*  is  iron  and  brafs,  &c. 


*  This  was  for  fuffering  fo  extraordinary  an  affair  to  become 
public. 

J  The  French  have  wonderfully  encouraged  agriculture  fince 
Colbert’s  time. 

J  Have  they  not  done  this  to  admiration,  as  we  have  juft  feen 
in  our  narrative  of  the  trade  of  France  ?  and  is  not  this  de- 
monftrably  confirmed,  in  numberlefs  other  parts  of  this 
work,  from  particular  indubitable  inftances  ? 

{j  Have  we  not  feen  what  mighty  encouragement  they  have 
given  to  merchants,  as  well  as  manufa&urers,  within  this 
period  ? 


c 

< 


When  things  have  taken  their  courfe,  feamen  will  be  had 
in  time,  and  the  profit  that  will  increafe,  will  afford  ftore, 
and  bring  them  jn  from  all  the  parts  of  the  world  [a]. 
The  fleets  which  the  king  needs  keep  upon  the  ocean,  will 

10  T  ‘  make 
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‘  make  him  matter  of  all  the  powers  and  trade  of  the  north  : 

*  yea,  though  Holland  and  England  fhould  unite  againft 
1  France,  they  could  not  avoid  their  ruin  in  the  end  ;  for, 
4  how  could  the  one  or  the  other  make  good  their  commerce, 
4  (which  is  all  they  have  to  truft  to)  if  they  were  forced  to 
4  keep  great  armada’s  to  continue  it?  The  point  of  Britain 
4  is  the  gate  to  enter  into,  and  go  out  of  the  channel  ;  fifty 
4  fhips  of  war  at  Brett:  would  keep  thofe  gates  faft  fhut,  and 
4  they  would  not  open  them  but  by  the  king’s  command. 
4  Thus  there  would  need  no  war  to  be  almoft  for  all  thefe 

*  things,  nor  his  majefty’s  forces  hazarded :  it  will  be  fuffi- 
4  cient  to  give  his  orders  to  foreigners ;  nor  will  it  be  difficult 
4  to  cut  them  out  work  in  their  own  countries  [b],  and,  by 
4  that  means,  flay  their  arms  at  home,  and  make  them  fpend 
4  their  ftrength  there.  His  majefty’s  power  being  thus  ftrong- 
4  ly  fettled  in  each  fea,  it  will  be  eafy  to  fecure  the  commerce 
4  of  France,  and  even  draw  merchants  thither  from  all  parts  ; 
4  I  fay  fecure,  for,  ’till  this  be  done,  it  will  always  be  uncfcr- 
4  tain  and  dangerous. — It  mutt  ftudioufly  be  prevented,  that 
4  commerce  introduce  not,  into  the  ftate,  fuperfluity,  excefs, 
4  and  luxury  [c],  which  are  often  followed  with  ambition, 
4  avarice,  and  a:  dangerous  corruption  of  manners. — It  were 
4  to  be  wifhed  the  king  did  add  to  this  kingdom  all  the 
4  Low  Countries  [d]  to  the  Rhine,  which  would  make  him 
4  matter  of  the  north  Teas.  It  would  be  convenient  that  he 
4  had  Strafburg  [e],  to  keep  all  Germany  quiet.  He  had 
4  need  to  have  Franche  Comte  [f],  to  lay  a  reftraint  upon  the 
4  Switzers.  Milan  [g]  is  necefl’ary,  in  refpedt  of  Italy. 
4  Genoa  [h]  would  make  the  king  matter  of  the  Mediter- 
4  ranean  fea  Sicily  [i]  might  eafily  make  an  infurreflion. 

4  Portugal  [k]is  a  perpetual  inftrumentfor  weakening  Spain. 

4  The  Venetians  [1]  and  people  of  Italy  are  wife  ;  to  reduce 
4  them  to  our  intention,  we  mutt  work  by  downright  force. 

4  The  pope  will  ever  refpedf  France,  becaufe  of  the  county 
4  of  Avignon  [m].  Holland  will  keep  themfelves  to  our  al- 
4  liance,  as  much  as  poffibly  they  may  :  they  are  rich,  it  is 
4  expedient  the  king  did  interpofe  in  their  affairs,  and  that 
4  fome  divifions  [n]  were  fown  among  them.  The  Switzers 
4  are  mercenary,  who  will  always  ferve  the  king  for  his  mo- 
4  ney  foj.  The  king  of  Denmark  [p]  is  a  prince  whofe 
4  ftate  is  but  finall.  The  Swedes  will  never  break  off  from 
4  the  intereft  of  France  [q].  We  ought  to  confider  all  the 
4  inftruments  which,  for  our  money  [r],  we  may  make  ufe  of 
4  to  divert  the  forces  of  England  and  Holland,  when  his  ma- 
4  jetty  makes  any  enterprize  which  pleafes  them  not.  The 
4  friendfhip  of  Turkey  [s]  is  very  good  for  France.  Laftly, 

4  he  fpeaks  of  the  Englifh  as  eafy  to  be  conquered,  having  no 
4  friends,  and  is  pofitive,  that  a  war  with  France  would  ruin 
4  them  in  three  or  four  years,  and  that  no  peace  fhould  be 
4  made  with  them,  but  upon  conditions  of  the  greateft  ad- 

4  vantage  to  France  [t],  unlefs  the  king  thinks  fit  to  defer  the 
4  execution  of  his  projects  for  another  time.  But  that  the 
4  league  with  Holland  fhould  be  renewed,  and  they  put  into 
4  a  belief  [u],  that  France  fhould  give  them  all  the  trade  ftill, 

4  becaufe  they  have  the  knowledge  of  it,  and  are  propor  for 
4  it ;  but  that  the  French  (as  it  is  to  be  fuggefted)  have  no  in- 
4  clination  that  way,  and  nature  cannot  be  forced  [w]  :  they 
4  mutt  be  told  they  are  come  to  the  happy  time  for  advan- 
4  cing  their  affairs,  and  ruining  their  competitors  in  the  fo- 
4  vereignty  of  the  northern  feas/ 

[a]  A  few  years  after  this  grand  fcheme  of  trade  and  mari¬ 
time  power  had  been  hatched  in  France,  they  had  a  very 

flourilhing  navy,  accordingly - This  navy  was  as  fplen- 

did  and  magnificent  as  it  was  powerful.  It  aftually  con¬ 
ned  of  1 1 5  Ihips,  of  the  firft,  fecond,  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  rates;  of  24  fmall  frigates,  8  fire-fhips,  10  barca- 
longas,  and  22  pinks;  making,  in  all,  179  fhips,  confining 
of  7080  pieces  of  cannon,  1028  major-officers,  7955  ma¬ 
rine-officers,  20618,  mariners,  10904  foldiers,  the  whole 
crew  being  39477 »  (the  1028  major  officers  not  included.) 

[b]  Are  not  the  feeds  of  diffention  fo  effedtually  fowed  by 
fomebody  in  Holland,  that  this  republic  is  fo  finking,  in 
it  s  commerce,  as  to  implore  the  Almighty,  in  their  daily 
public  prayers,  to  profper  the  fame  ?  And  is  not  their  ma¬ 
rine  in  a  languiftiing  condition  ?  And  have  not  rebellions 
alfo  been  cheriffied  in  Great  Britain  ? 

[c]  France  does  not  only,  at  prefent,  fupply  themfelves  with 
all  thofe  woollen  manufactures  which  they  formerly  took 
from  England,  and  exclude  the  luxuries  of  other  nations 
from  their  dominions,  but  they  fupply  them  with  their  own 
fuperfluities  ;  which  are  the  greateft  luxuries  to  foreign 
countries. 

[d]  Have  they  not  had  this  in  their  power,  and  how  far  are 
they  off  the  fame  at  this  junCtbre  ? 

[e]  Stralburg  was  a  city  of  Germany,  before  this  fcheme  was 
formed,  in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  capital  of  Al- 
face,  fituate  near  the  weft  bank  of  the  river  Rhine,  55 
miles  weft  of  Stutgart,  and  60  miles  eaft  of  Nancy  in  Lor- 
ram,  a  free  imperial  city  and  fovereign  ftate,  till  it  was 
treacheroufly  furprized  by  the  French,  anno  1682,  in  con- 

equence  of  the  grand  project.  It  had  then  a  great  and 
ouri  ing  trade,  and  the  proteftant  religion  was  eftablifhed 
t  ere,  but  they  have  ever  fince  been  obliged  to  fubmit  to 
.rrench  tyranny  and  bigotry.  Their  new  mailers  have  im¬ 
proved  nothing  but  the  fortifications,  which  are  very  for¬ 
midable;  and  as  long  as  the  French  are  poffeffed  of  this 
capital  (which,  in  a  manner,  commands  Alface,  and  gives 
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the  French  an  eafy  paffage  into  Swabiaj  the  Germans  yffif 
never  be  at  reft  long. 

[fj  Francbe  Comte,  or  the  county  of  Burgundy,  was  part  of 
the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  and  fubjedl  to  the  Spaniih  branch 
of  the  houfeof  Auftiia,  before  this  fcheme,  but  taken  from 
them  by  Lewis  XIV,  and  confirmed  to  France  by  the 
treaty  of  Nimeguen,  anno  1678.  It  is  now  a  principality 
of  France,  is  bounded  by  Lorrain  on  the  north,  by  Alface 
and  Switzerland  on  the  eaft,  by  La  Braffe  and  the  Bugey  on 
the  fouth,  and  by  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  and  part  of 
Champaigne,  on  the  weft. 

[g]  Milan,  a  duchy  in  Italy,  bounded  by  Switzerland  on  the 
north,  by  the  territory  of  Venice,  and  the  duchies  of  Man¬ 
tua  and  Parma,  on  the  eaft,  by  the  Appenine  mountains, 
which  feparate  it  from  Genoa,  on  the  fouth,  and  by  Pied¬ 
mont  on  the  weft,  being  about  80  miles  in  length,  and  60 
in  breadth,  well  watered  with  lakes  and  rivers,  a  temperate 
air,  and  the  whole  country  one  fruitful  plain,  almoft  a- 
bounaing  with  corn,  wine,  and  delicious  fruits,  intermixed 
with  great  numbers  of  fine  towns  and  villages,  and  fubjedt 
to  the  houfe  of  Auftria. — This  part  of  the  grand  fyftem 
the  French  have  not  hitherto  accompliffied  :  yet  they  have 
ftruggled  hard  for  it,  but  Italy  has  hitherto  proved  the 
grave  of  the  French. 

[h]  Genoa,  a  republic  in  Italy,  well  enough  known. - In 

order  to  perpetrate  the  grand  French  fcheme,  Lewis  XIV. 
ordered  the  city  to  be  beat  about  their  ears,  but  it  has  been 
fince  rebuilt  to  great  advantage,  with  refpeft  both  to  beauty 
and  ftrength. — When  the  Spaniards  poffeil'ed'  Milan  and 
Naples,  this  republic  was  obliged  to  be  governed  by  Spa- 
niffi  councils,  and,  when  the  Auftrians  poffefs  thofe  coun¬ 
tries,  they  influence  their  affairs ,  which  frequently  draws  on 
them  the  refentment  of  other  powers,  particularly  the 
French,  who  have  not  only  bombarded  their  towns,  but 
obftrudled  their  foreign  trade ;  and  their  formidable  fleets, 
which  heretofore  gained  fo  many  vidlories  over  the  Greeks, 
the  Venetians,  Turks,  Spaniards,  &c.  and  fettled  fo  many 
colonies  in  Alia,  and  the  Euxine  fea,  are  now  dwindled, 
and  chiefly  by  the  power  and  policy  of  France,  to  a  few 
paultry  gallies ;  aiid  when  they  %vould  have  increafed  them, 
it  has  been  faid,  that  the  French  commanded  them  to  for¬ 
bear  at  their  peril. — When  the  doge  of  this  republic  is 
defied,  a  crown  of  gold  is  fet  on  his  head,  and  a  feepfer 
in  his  right  hand,  as  king  of  Corfica,  which  ifland  is  fubjedl 
to  this  republic. — This  ifland  lies  in  the  Mediterranean, 
between  8  and  10  degrees  of  eaft  longitude,  from  London, 
and  between  41  and  43  degrees  of  north  latitude,  about 
xoo  miles  fouth  of  Genoa. — As  the  wars  and  machinations 
of  France  have  reduced  this  republic  already  to  a  very 
low  condition,  and  as  the  French  have  got  footing  in  the 
ifland  of  Corfica,  we  may  reafonably  enough  believe,  that, 
as  the  grand  fcheme  fays,  in  order  to  become  mafters  of  the 
Mediterranean  fea,  they  would  be  glad  themfelves  to  be 
mafters  of  all  the  Genoefe  territories,  let  their  pretenfions 
to  the  contrary  be  what  they  will. 

[i]  Sicily,  the  largeft  of  the  Italian  iflands,  fituate  between  12 
and  16  degrees  of  eaft  longitude,  from  London,  and  be¬ 
tween  37  and  39  degrees  of  north  latitude  ;  it  lies  in  a 
warm,  but  pleafant,  healthful  climate,  being  conftantly  re- 
frefhed  by  cool  breezes  from  the  fea,  or  the  mountains.  It 
is  exceeding  fruitful,  which  has  occafioned  it’s  being  called 
the  grainery  of  Rome.' — It’s  produce  is  corn,  wine,  oil,  filk, 
and  excellent  fruits,  of  which  they  export  great  quantities. 

— It  lies  very  convenient  for  the  Turley  trade,  and  the  pre¬ 
fent  king  has  opened  a  trade  thither,  which  they  never  had 
before  to  figntify. — This  ifland,  doubtlefs,  would  be  mighty 
convenient  for  the  French,  but  it  may  occafionally  anfWer 
their  purpofe,  to  make  infurredlions  only,  as  the  fcherfie 
fays,  to  weaken  Italy,  when  it  fuits  their  purpofe.  Portu¬ 
gal  [k]  is  to  be  played  againft  that  crown,  and  the  Vene¬ 
tians  [1],  it  feems,  they  think  to  be  too  wife  to  bend,  but  by 
dint  of  force. 

[m]  Avignon,  a  large  city  of  Provence  in  France,  and  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  the  territory  of  Venaiffine,  fubjefi  to  the  pope.— 
Here  is  an  univerfity,  and  an  inquifitiori,  we  may  fuppofe, 
to  pleafure  the  pope,  there  being  none  in  any  other  part  of 
France. 

[n]  Whether  divifions  have  been  fowed  by  France  in  Holland, 
to  diftradl  their  councils  and  fink  the  ftate,  or  no,  we  leave 
others  to  determine,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  myfteries 
of  ftate,  and  judges  of  the  prefent  conditioif  of  that  repub¬ 
lic.  [See  the  articles  Flanders  and  Holland. J 

[o]  The  French  are  feldom  without  many  thoufands  of  thefe 
hired  troops  in  their  pay  :  and,  to  induce  them  to  enter  into 
the  fervice,  they  have,  in  France,  extraordinary  privileges 
and  immunities. 

[p]  Though  thefe  great  politicians  feem  to  quite  overlook 
the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  as  an  infignificant  ftate ;  yet, 
the  face  of  that  kingdom  is  changed,  fince  the  firft  broach¬ 
ing  of  this  fcheme  ;  and,  being  bleffed  with  a  wife  prince 
on  the  throne,  who  is  daily  advancing  the  trading  intereft 
and  power  of  his  people,  aud  has  above  50,000  good 
troops  at  his  command,  Denmark  may  be  made  inftrumen- 
tal,  in  fome  Ihape,  to  thwart  thofe  parts  of  this  great  de- 
fign,  which  remain  unexecuted. 

[q]  The  French,  perhaps,  are  too  fanguine,  to  imagine  that 
they  lhall  always  be  able  to  purchafe  the  friendfhip  of 
Sweden.  The  prefent  prince  is  wife  and  good,  and  knows 
the  true  intereft  of  his  kingdom,  as  well  as  numbers  of 
wife,  brave,  and  incorrupt  Swedes ;  who,  however  they 
may  temporize  occafionally,  will  hardly  defert  the  pro¬ 
teftant  intereft,  when  they  find  it  in  imminent  danger. 

[r]  Engaging  fnbfidies,  and  money  otherwife  properly  ap¬ 
plied,  may,  and  certainly  will,  do  mighty  things  towards 

the 
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the  completion  of  this  great  cfefign ;  and,  very  probably, 
the  fegacious  application  of  Louifdors  has  proved  a  be¬ 
witching  charm  to  many  mean  and  beggarly  princes,  to  be 
come  the  dupes  of  this  enterprizing  court.  It  is  pity, 
however,  but  fuch  Ihould  become  eternal  and  ignominious 
Haves  themfelves,  who  will  fall  in  with  fchemcs  to  enflave 
all  Chriftendom. — But  if  the  wife  Hates  of  Holland  will 
aft  heartily  and  zealoufly,  in  concert  with  the  meafures  of 
Great  Britain,  to  fupport  their  common  trade  and  liberties, 
[See  the  article  Fisheries]  the  proteftant-trading  intereft 
may  Hill  be  more  than  a  match  for  that  of  the  popifh- 
trading-intereft,  which  is  furprizingly  gaining  ground  every 
day.  See  the  articles  Biscay,  Castile,  Catalonia, 
and  Spain,  Italy,  Portugal,  and  all  the  chief  trading 
nations  in  Europe. 

[s]  The  friendfhip  of  Turky  is  good  for  France,  it  feems, 
becaufe  fhe  can  play  the  Turks  againft  the  houfe  of  Au- 
ftria,  and  the  Mufcovites,  when  it  fuits  her  fyftem.  Cer¬ 
tain  it  is,  that  fuch  is  the  policy  of  this  nation,  that  they 
have  the  art  of  infinuating  themfelves,  fome  how,  into  the 
good  liking  of  the  great  men  of  moft  courts,  that  they 
rarely  mifcarry  in  their  Hate  intrigues  :  whether  it  be  owing 
to  their  fuperior  addrefs  and  urbanity  of  their  public  mi- 
nifters,  or  being  better  fkilled,  in  general,  in  the  pleafing 

arts  of  b - y  and  in - gue,  or  more  profufe  in  their 

prefents,  or  living  with  more  pomp  and  magnificence,  than 
the  appointments  of  the  minifters  of  other  nations  will  ad¬ 
mit  them  to  do  in  foreign  courts,  which  gives  a  more  ex¬ 
alted  idea  of  their  monarch,  we  know  not :  true,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is,  that  they  are,  in  the  general,  more  fuccefsful  in 
their  negociations,  and  commonly  jockey  their  brethren  of 
other  countries ;  who  are  obliged,  at  length,  to  obtain  that 
by  mere  din:  of  fighting,  which  the  other  can  accomplifh 
by  intrigue. 

If  this  may  be  attributed  to  the  extraordinary  advantages  of 
a  French  education,  as  a  late  French  writer,  with  great 
vanity,  would  infinuate  (L’Efprit  des  Nations),  it  is  the  bell 
apology  that  can  be  made,  perhaps,  for  the  travel,  at  leaft, 
of  our  nobility  and  gentry  into  that  inchanting  kingdom. 

But  we  rather  afcribe  this  to  the  great  power  of  F - h 

G d,  than  to  judgment  and  addrefs  fo  infinitely  fu¬ 
perior  to  thofe,  which  other  public  minifters  may  be  en¬ 
dowed  with. 

[t]  However  omnipotent  we  Britons  may  prefume  to  think 

ourfelves,  it  is  certain  that  France  thinks  quite  otherwife, 
and  their  conduft  has  often  (hewn  it  within  thefe  few  years 
But,  before  ever  the  grand  flroke  of  reducing  this  kingdom 
to  a  Hate  of  vaffalage  to  France  is  to  be  ftruck,  it  is  no  bad 
policy  to  try  our  ftrength,  and  effeftualry  to  feel  the  pulfe 
of  thofe  who  pretend  inviolable  attachment  to  the  French 
intereft. — And,  we  may  reafonably  enough  fuppofe,  the 
rebellions  that  have  been  excited,  fince  the  prefent  efta- 
blifhment  took  place,  have  been  faint  eflays  only,  tending 
to  try  the  experiment,  at  length,  effeftually  :  and,  if  fome 
people,  who  are  reckoned  no  fmall  fools,  are  not  quite  out 
in  their  politics,  there  is  no  intention,  any  more  than  oc- 
cafion,  to  make  any  frefh  faint  eflays,  but  to  ftrike  the 
grand  ftroke  at  laft ;  for  it  is  faid,  it  feems,  by  the  Don 
Quixots  of  a  neighbouring  nation,  Aut  nunc,  aut  nunquam. 
— Is  this  the  reafon,  why  a  certain  perfon,  that  has  made 
fome  noife  in  the  world,  plays  at  bo  peep  with  us  ?  Is  this 
the  reafon  too,  that  dull  is  to  be  thrown  in  our  eyes,  by 
pretended  divifions  at  home  while  they  are  really  dividing 
other  nations  abroad,  in  order  the  more  fuccefsfully  to  exe¬ 
cute  the  grand  fyftem  ?  j 

f  u]  To  this  end,  has  Holland  been  fome  years  made  to  believe 
only,  that  France  would  enter  into  alliance  with  them  to 
give  them  the  trade  ftill,  by  flattering  them  that  they  only 
have  the  knowledge  of  it,  and  are  proper  for  it,  and  that 
the  French  (and  as  it  is  to  be  fuggefted,  fuggefted  only  in¬ 
deed  !)  have  no  inclination  to  trade,  and  nature  cannot  be 
forced. 

[w]  Exquiflte  policy  truly  !  And  has  not  Holland  been  fome 
years  thus  amufed  and  cajoled,  that  they  are  come  to  the 
happy  time  for  advancing  their  affairs,  and  ruining  their 
competitors  [meaning  Great  Britain]  in  the  fovereignty  of 
the  northern  feas  ? 

Let  the  eyes  of  Holland  as  well  as  Great  Britain  be  at  length 
opened!  For  they  may  both  fee  clearly  enough,  if  they 
will  not  obftinately  fhut  their  eyes,  the  myfterious  fcheme 
revealed,  that  has  been  long  contrived  for  the  ruin  of 
the  trade  and  liberties  of  both  nations !  And,  can  any 
thing  more  effeftually  accomplilh  this  glorious  plan,  than 
diftrafting  them  in  their  domeftjc  concerns,  as  well  as  di¬ 
viding  them  both  in  friendfhip  and  alliance  as  nations  ?  As 
thefe  are  fome  of  the  chief  arts  of  conqueft,  ought  not  both 
nations  moft  heartily  to  contemn  them  ?  The  world  will  af¬ 
ford  trade  enough  both  for  Holland  and  Britain  ;  and,  if 
they  heartily  and  fincerely  unite  againft  the  common  ene¬ 
my  to  both,  there  is  no  great  difficulty  fo  to  diftrefs  their 
trade,  as  to  put  all  fchemes  for  univerfal  empire  for  ever 
out  of  their  power  :  and  nothing  but  this,  we  have  reafon 
to  believe,  will  put  them  out  of  their  intention. 

Before  we  conclude  thefe  remarks  upon  this  French  fyftem, 
it  may  not  be  amifs  to  put  the  reader  in  mind  in  few  words, 
that,  fince  it  firft  took  place,  the  new  conqueils  and  acqui- 
fitions  that  France  has  made  to  her  dominions  are  thofe  of 
Alface  and  Lorrain  on  the  fide  of  Germany  ;  thofe  of  Ar¬ 
tois,  the  Cambrefis,  part  of  Flanders,  Hainault,  and  Lux¬ 
emburg,  on  the  fide  of  the  Netherlands ;  and  Roufillon,  for¬ 
merly  a  part  of  Catalonia,  on  the  fide  of  Spain.  —  Befldes 
the  mighty  things  they  have  done,  and  are  ftill  attempting 
to  do,  in  America.  For  confirmation  of  which,  fee  the  ar- 
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tides  British  America,  French  America  :  to  all 
which  may  be  added,  to  take  in  the  whole  at  one  view,  the 
mighty  trade  they  have  fetded  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
as  we  have  feen  at  large,  and  lhall  make  appear  more  mi¬ 
nutely  in  the  fequel  of  this  work. 

Further  Remarks  on  France. 

We  judging  this  article  of  the  laft  importance  to  the  com¬ 
mercial  interefts  of  Great  Britain  in  particular,  as  well  as 
Europe  in  general,  is  the  reafon  we  have  dwelt  fo  long  there¬ 
upon  ;  and,  with  refpeft  to  what  may  concern  the  pra&ical 
merchant,  with  relation  to  the  commerce  of  France,  we  lhall 
give  under  the  articles  of  thofe  provinces  of  France,  wherein 
the  chief  trading  cities  of  France  are  ;  as  that  of  Lyons, 
under  the  article  Lyonnoi6  ;  Rouen,  under  the  article 
Normandy  ;  Marseilles,  under  the  article  Provence; 
Paris,  under  the  article  Isle  of  France,  See. 

But,  in  order  to  judge  ftill  more  minutely  of  the  trade  and 
navigation  of  France,  and  of  the  extent  of  their  territories. 
See,  in  particular,  the  articles  British  America,  Ca¬ 
nada,  French  America,  and  other  heads,  from  thefe, 
to  which  we  refer. 

Remarks  on  our  article  France,  fince  the  laft  war,  and 
.  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  Peace,  made  in  the  year 

1763. 

We  have  here,  with  all  brevity,  traced  the  capital  out-lines 
only  of  the  conduct  of  France,  both  before  and  fince  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  relation  to  the  incredible  progrefs  which 
that  nation  had  fuccefsfully  made  in  their  commerce  and  na¬ 
vigation  before  the  laft  war,  as  well  as  their  advances  to¬ 
wards  that  Universal  Empire,  over  Europe,  with  which 
they  have  been  many  years  charged  with  attempting.  Whe¬ 
ther  this  imputation  has  been  wrongfully  laid,  let  the  pre¬ 
ceding  Ihort  ftate  of  their  affairs,  as  given  before  the  laft  war, 
determine,— -together  with  no  little  variety  of  other  matter 
no  lefs  alarming,  which  has  been  interfpeifed  throughout  the 
courfe  of  this  work.  See  French  America,  British 
America,  French  African  Company,  and  fuch 
other  heads  as  we  refer  to  fiom  them. 

Hence  may  be  judged,  whether  it  was  become  neceffary  to 
reftrain  the  power  and  dominion  of  France  within  narrower 
bounds,  as  well  for  the  greater  fecurity  of  Europe  in  general, 
as  this  kingdom  in  particular?  And  whether  the  Defini¬ 
tive  Treaty  of  1763,  has  effectually  done  that,  time 
will  Ihew. 

Moft  certain  it  is,  that  this  nation  has  incurred  an  immenfe 
public  debt  by  the  laft  war  ;  a  debt  near  treble  what  the  na¬ 
tion  laboured  under  at  the  demife  of  queen  Anne  ;  and  which 
has  been  thought  infupportable  by  fome  of  our  greater  ftatef- 
men. 

Had  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  contributed  to  have 
lowered  the  creft  of  our  reftlefs  enemy,  and  reduced  their 
power,  as  ought  to  have  been  done,  in  that  war,  France 
would  not  have  dared  inftantly  to  prepare  for  a  frelh  rupture 
with  this  nation.  Experiencing  that  they  had  (uftained  little 
injury  by  fuch  a  peace,  and  knowing  that  war  had  burthened 
us  with  a  debt  of  Thirty  Millions,  and  that  from  the 
weight  of  our  additional  taxes  thereby  occafioned,  our  whole 
commerce  was  become  burthened  with  proportionate  addi¬ 
tional  incumbrances,  they  hoped  afterwards  to  obtain  that 
by  dint  of  Commerce,  which  they,  in  that  war,  had  not 
done  by  the  Sword. 

The  pian  of  commercial  empire  which  they  had  laid  for 
that  purpofe,  appears  throughout  this  wok.  Theytoofud- 
denly  attempted  its  execution  ;  but  judged,  if  they  failed,  by 
another  rupture  with  Great  Britain,  that  they  ftiould  ftill 
more  and  more  oblige  her  to  augment  their  Public  Debts, 
and  thereby  more  and  more  compel  her  to  load  and  incumber 
her  commerce  with  a  multiplicity  ofoppreflive  taxes;  and  in 
confequence  thereof,  that  they  could  not  fail  to  gain  in  point 
of  trade,  what  they  fhould  lofe  by  war. — This  feems  to  be 
the  key  that  unlocks  the  political  cabinet  of  France. — Nor 
can  it  be  yet  faid,  that  they  are  miftaken  in  their  fyftem,— 
For  our  military  conquefts  feems  to  have  afrefh  animated 
them  to  exert  and  extend  their  commercial. — We  have  ex¬ 
tended  our  territories,  and  contracted  thofe  of  France;  we 
have  near  trebled  our  tax-incumbrances,  and  opprefied  our 
trade  in  general.— —Of  this  we  mull  and  will  take  advantage, 
fay  our  politic  rivals  ;  On  this  we  chiefly  depend  ftill  to  beat 
the  haughty  iflanders. 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourfelves  ;  let  us  not  flatter  ourfelves  with 
fecurity,  when  danger  feems  at  hand.  Are  they  the  beft 
friends  to  this  kingdom,  who  point  Out  the  danger,  or  they 
who  footh  us  with  lethargic  fafety  ?  To  alarm  the  nation 
with  falfe  and  vifionary  fears,  is  what  every  well-intentioned 
man  will  deleft.  True  it  is,  that  for  many  years  paft,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  put  my  country  upon  it’s  guard. — Have  not 
moft  of  theeffential  points  hitherto  come  to  pafs,  that  have  been 
prejudged  by  the  writer  hereof?  and  had  many  meafures  fug¬ 
gefted  by  him,  been  duly  adopted,  they  might  have  been  in- 
ftrumental  to  have  prevented  millions  upon  millions  of 
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the  public  debts  we  have  contracted  ;  and  yet  have  been  ne¬ 
ver  the  lefs  victorious  than  we  have  been,  nor  lefs  fecure  by 
conqueft. — And  would  not  our  Commercial  Interests 
have  been  more  fecure,  with  many  millions  of  lefs  public 
debts  and  taxes  that  we  at  prefent  labour  under  ? 

The  danger  we  are  at  prefent  in,  lies  in  the  weight,  the  great 
and  oppreffive  weight  of  taxes,  with  which  our  whole  trade 
and  navigation  are  loaded.  Does  not  this  render  the  whole 
produce  and  manufactures  of  England  fo  exceffively  dear  to 
foreign  nations,  that  they  are  not  able  ;  they  cannot  afford  to 
purchafe  them,  however  they  may  be  inclined  to  it  ?  Is  not 
this  the  great  objection  againft  our  manufactures  in  general, 
in  every  foreign  nation,  with  which  we  have  dealings  ?  Will 
not  this  give  every  commercial  competing  nation,  whofe 
commodities  are  cheaper,  an  advantage  over  England  ?  Can 
we  flatter  ourfelves  with  the  continuance  of  our  antient  cuf- 
tomers,  when  they  can  buy  the  like  commodities  from  20  to 
50  per  cent,  cheaper  ?  Will  the  fuppofed  fuperior  quality  of 
an  Englifh  commodity  obtain  the  preference,  though  fo  great 
a  difference  in  the  price  ?  Is  there  any  thing  magically  capti¬ 
vating  in  the  term  Englifh  ?  Let  us  not  be  vain  enough  to  flatter 
ourfelves,  that  old  cuftoms  and  ufages  may  not  be  fo  eafily  laid 
afide  in  foreign  countries;  have  we  not  feen  how  France  has 
made  their  advantage  hereof  ?  Have  they  not  politically  imita¬ 
ted  every  capital  Englifh  manufacture,  and  that  not  only  in 
length,  and  breadth,  &c.  but  in  the  very  manner  of  package, 
Sec.  and  have  they  not,  and  do  they  not  daily  continue  to 
impofe  them  more  or  lefs  in  foreign  nations  for  Englifh  com¬ 
modities  ?  And  while  Englifh  faCtors  or  merchants  in  foreign 
countries  can  difpofe  of  French  commodities,  by  reafon  of  their 
price,  preferably  to  Englifh,  under  the  counterfeit  difguife  of 
being  fuch,  will  they  not  combine  with  the  French  to  carry 
on  the  deception  ?  Wre  know  they  will  not  fcruple  any  thing 
of  this  kind,  the  readier  to  fell  their  wares.  And  provided  the 
difference  in  Price  is  greatly  in  favour  of  the  fale  of  the 
French  commodities,  though  their  Qualities  fhall  be 
fomething  inferior  to  the  Englifh,  which  may  not  be  the  cafe 
in  the  general  ;  yet  their  greater  cheapnefs  will  induce  foreign 
nations  to  give  them  the  preference  to  real  Englifh  commodi- 
ties.  And  by  what  means  can  pradices  of  this  nature  be  pre¬ 
vented  effectually  ?  Certainly  by  none  fo  effectual,  as  by 
thofe  of  being  able  to  fell  as  good,  or  even  better,  a  commo¬ 
dity  for  as  little  money  as  any  foreign  nation  whatever  fhall  be 
able  to  do. — This  will  not  only  preferve  our  old  foreign  cuf- 
tomers,  but  attraCl  new ;  and  without  it,  we  fhall  lofe  our 
old,  and  obtain  no  new  to  fupply  their  place.— I  could  wifh 
that  our  rulers  would  moft  ferioufly  think  of  a  matter,  wherein 
the.  greatest  Interests  of  England  is  concerned  ;  think 
of  it  fo  as  to  devife  all  poflible  meafures  to  prevent  an  evil  fo 
abfolutely  ruinous  and  deftruCfive  of  our  whole  commercial 
profperity. 

Tis  true,  we  have  beat  both  France  and  Spain  in  the  field,  and 
we  have  annexed  very  great  and  extenfive  new  territories  to  the 
Lritith  crown  ;  but  I  defire  to  be  informed,  whether  France, 
m  particular,  is  not  likely  to  beat  us  in  their  turn  in  point  of 
trade,  by  being  able  to  fell  their  commodities  confiderably 
cneaper  than  the  Englifh  will  ever  be  able  to  do,  while  their 
trade  is  opprefTed  with  fuch  a  multitude  of  Tax— Incumbran¬ 
ces  as  the  laft  and  our  former  wars  have  occafioned  ?  France 
muff  and  Will  meft  certainiy  gain  the  commercial  conqueft, 
t  c ugh  we  have  the  military,  unlefs  our  ftatefmen  take  and 
execute  vigoroufiy  the  proper  meafures  to  prevent  it :  and  this 
without  delay.  For,  when  France  have  eftablifhed  a  univer- 
fal  commerce  over  the  world,  by  dint  of  the  cheaper,  and  faf- 
cinating  modes  of  many  of  their  commodities  for  which 
t  ey  are  famed,  will  England  be  able  foon  or  ever  to  fupplant 
them  ?  Should  that  be  ever  accomplifhed,  muft  it  not  be 
by  lowering  the  prices  of  our  Englifh  wares  in  general,  and 
yet  not  by  depreciating  their  quality  ?  Becaufe,  if  we  degene¬ 
rate  in  quality,  in  order  to  lefl'en  the  price,  that  will  totally 
ruin,  inftead  of  promote,  the  reputation  of  the  Englifh;  and 
then  it  would  be  to  the  difadvantage  of  a  rival  nation  to 
counterfeit  the  Fa?on  d’Angleterre.  They  would  raife  their 
own  credit  upon  the  ruin  of  ours. 

Provided  then  the  exceffive  dearnefs  of  our  commodities, 
compared  with  thofe  in  general  of  our  foreign  competitors,  is 
likely  to  prove  deftruftive  of  the  Englifh  trade  ;  and  that  this 
is  occafioned  by  the  prodigious  heighth  and  multiplicity  of  our 
ax  Incumbrances,  is  it  not  the  natural  way  to  remove  the 
caufe,  that  the  effea  may  ceafe  ?  It  requires  no  depth  of  un¬ 
demanding  to  ftait  this  policy. 

then  we  fhall  not  be  able  to  fell  our  Englifh  commodities 
o  °reigners,  how  long  fhall  we  be  in  a  capacity  to  buy  of 
her  nations  ?  Not  long  certainly.  When  this  comes  to  be 

5°t7  WllT  the  Revenue  of  Customs  be  af-* 
ecied?  If  our  Imports  dwindle  as  our  Exports 

Pub^pVILL  NOT  ™IS  great  Branch  of  the 
Shn,  U  REV^NUE  DECLINE  in  PROPORTION  ? 

tiomicuh  dr^ in  yeariy  produce>  fr°m  °ne  to 

deficiency  ? ' A°7  W‘  ^  leSlfla,ure  be  able  to  fupply  fuch 
fortheoa  vm  R  c  ^  not  our  cuftom-houfe  funds  mortgaged 

ny  mHhons  of  nrin  ,ntTft  t0  0Ur  pubIic  creditors,  for  as  ma- 
P  ncipal  money,  as  the  diminution  of  the 
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venue  fhall  amount  to  ?  Nay,  are  they  not  mortgaged  for  the 
payment  of  the  principal,  as  well  as  intereft  of  our  public  cre¬ 
ditors  ? — But  if  once  their  inreieft  funds  fail,  by  their  annihi¬ 
lation,  will  not  public  credit  inevitably  fink,  and  the  alarm  of 
a  general  Bankruptcy  ensue?  For  we  know  not 
when  it  may  flop,  when  fuch  a  dread  fhould  take  place 
When  the  cuftom  funds  fo  diminifh,  in  what  plight  can  we 
expea  to  experience  our  excife  ones  ?  If  our  imports  decline 
fo  fenhbly,  will  not  that  be  a  hire  criterion  that  our  exports 
do.  And,  if  that  be  the  cafe,  how  will  the  people  be  able 
to  confume  excifed  commodities  ?  Can  We  reftrain  our 
artiffs  and  manufadurers  from  ftealing  out  of  the  nation  ? 
What  will  it  avail  us  to  detain  them  to  ftarve  ? 

In  what  condition  this  nation  is  to  get  rid  of  a  competent 
proportion  of  it’s  Tax-Incumbrances,  in  order  to  "pre¬ 
vent  fo  melancholy  acataftrophe,  is  confidered  under  Funds 
See  Labour,  Duties.  ds’ 

FRAN  CHE  COMTE,  or  county  of  BUR  GUNDY  in 

T  ranee.  This  province  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lorrain 
on  the  eaft  by  mount  Jura,  on  the  fouth  it  borders  on  the 
countries  of  Breffe  and  Buigey,  and  has  the  county  of  Auf- 
fonne  on  the  weft.  1 

There  are  in  this  country  mines  of  copper,  lead,  iron,  and 
hlver  :  alfo  mineral  waters,  and  quarries  of  all  forts;  in  feme 
of  which,  are  very  clear  and  white  alabafter,  black  marble, 
and  jafper  of  feveral  colours  ;  fome  blocks  of  which,  abou! 
oalrni,  are  large  enough  for  columns  1  2  or  15  feet  high. 

The  furface  of  the  earth  produces  abundance  of  wheat,  wine 

oFc’attle’  WalnUt'trees’  &c<  and  Chills  feed  great  quantities* 

Along  the  rivers  Soan,  Deux,  and  Lognon,  are  about  thirty 
forges,  where  they  make  a  vaft  quantity  of  excellent  iron¬ 
works,  as  alfo  bombs  and  bullets.  And  at  Befancon  and 
1  ontarher  are  a  great  many  armourers,  who  work  extremely 
WelL  In  the  hilly  parts  they  breed  a  great  number  of  horfes 
which  is  the  moft  profitable  trade  of  this  province.  They 
make  alfo  here  about  twelve  hundred  thoufand  pounds  weio-ht 
of  faltpetre  yeaily,  and  could  even  make  more,  if  required.  ° 
CtR.av,  on  the  river  Soan,  drives  a  greater  trade  than  any  other 
city  in  the  province,  for  here  they  load  the  velTels  which  carrv 
wheat  and  iron  to  Lyons.  3 

Sal  ins,  is  a  populous  city,  and  famous  for  it’s  fprings  of  fait 

FnwmtS  areAhe  mcft  Profitab,e  Produce  of  this  province. 
TRANCONIA  in  Germany.  This  duchy,  which  is  one  of 

the  chief  circles  of  the  empire,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
I  huringia,  Saxony,  and  Heffia,  on  the  fouth  by  Swabia,  on 
the  eaft  by  the  palatinate  of  Bavaria  and  part  of  Bohemia, 
and  on  the  weft  by  that  of  the  Rhine,  part  of  Heffia  and 
Watteravia. 

1  he  foil  is  in  fome  parts  mountainous  and  barren,  but  in 
others  very  fruitful,  producing  corn,  wine,  liquorice,  faff, on, 
and  fruits.  * 

Erlangen,  is  a  well  built  town,  though  fifty  years  ago  it  was 
only  a  little  village  in  a  foreft  of  fir-trees,  but  owes  it’s  flou- 
rifhing  ftate  to  a  colony  of  French  people  flving  hither  from 
perfecution.  They  have  fet  up  all  forts  of  manufadure's  here 
and  have  made  it  one  of  the  prettieft  towns  in  Germany.  * 
Anspach,  is  a  fmall  but  pretty  town,  and  has  alfo  good  ma¬ 
nufactures  ereded  by  the  French  refugees. 

Wertheim,  trades  chiefly  in  making  of  wine,  with  which 
it  drives  a  confiderable  trade  on  the  Mayne. 

Nuremberg,  is  reckoned  one  of  the  largeft,  fineft,  and 
ncheft  cities  in  the  empire,  and  the  glory  of  Germany;  and, 
confidering  it’s  great  diftance  from  the  fea,  is  the  wonder  of 
Europe  for  trade  and  number  of  people. 

No  city  in  the  world  has  a  greater  number  of  curious  work- 
men  in  metal  of  all  forts,  ivory,  wood,  &c.  nor  affords  ar- 
ti  cial  commodities  fo  cheap.  The  Nuremberg  brafs  is  faid 
to  be  the  moft  duCtile,  the  brighteft,  and  Ieaft  fubjedt  to  flaws 
of  any  in  Europe  ;  and  is  made,  chiefly,  out  of  the  Tyrol 
copper.  They  are  particularly  famous  for  clock-work.  The 
citizens  began  to  trade  to  foreign  parts  about  the  year  1300, 
and  their  merchandize  was  not  only  carried  throughout  Eu¬ 
rope,  but  to  the  Eaft-Indies  and  America';  and  they  have  a 
bank  on  the  fame  regulation  almoft,  as  that  of  Venice.  Here 
are  two  annual  trading  fairs,  [fee  the  article  Fairs  ;]  and 
twas  from  this  part  of  Germany,  that  thofe  we  called  Dutch 
toys,  ufed  to  be  imported  hither. 

The  Dutch,  particularly  the  merchants  of  Amfterdam,  carry 
on  a  great  trade  to  Nuremberg ;  ’tis  from  thence  they  have 
luch  incredible  quantities  of  mercery  wares  and  toys,  which 
are  afterwards  fent  all  over  the  world,  and  at  fo  low  a  price, 
t  at  tis  not  eafy  to  conceive,  how  they  can  make  and  export 
them.  1  he  Dutch,  in  return,  fend  pepper,  all  forts  of  fpi- 
fery>  g*ngcr,  indigo,  logwood,  fugar  in  powder,  and  refined, 
ivory,  uffia  leather,  thin  woollen  fluffs  and  camblets,  cloths, 
ierges,  flannels,  India  goods,  muflins,  &c.  The  duties  of 
exports  from  Nuremberg  are  very  moderate ;  their  fairs  every 
year  hold  three  weeks,  during  which  time,  all  goods,  of 
w  atever  value  or  quality,  are  exempt  from  duties;  for 
which  reafon,  all  merchants,  at  this  time,  take  what  foreign 
Eaft5^67  ma^  bave  °ccafion  for  ;  this  exemption  begins  on 
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The  batik  in  this  city  takes  in  only  valuable  coins  ;  all  bills 
of  exchange  ought  to  be  paid  into  this  bank,  where  exchange, 
or  returns  of  calh,  is  as  low  as  at  Amfterdam  ;  all  bills  of 
exchange  have  fix  days  grace,  exclufive  of  Sundays  and  holi¬ 
days.  The  fixth  day  it  fhould  be  protefied,  left  the  bill  be 
returned  while  the  bank  is  fhut  up,  for  thofe  fix  days  are  not 
reckoned,  but  as  days  of  favour  or  grace  ;  and  though  there 
intervenes  a  holiday  during  the  fix  days  of  grace,  it  is  payable 
at  the  expiration  of  them,  if  the  bank  is  open.  There  is  no 
conftant  open  exchange  between  Amfterdam  and  Nuremberg; 
that  is,  Amfterdam  rarely  draws  upon  Nuremberg,  but  Nu¬ 
remberg  often  does  upon  Amfterdam,  upon  paying  in  at  Nu¬ 
remberg  fiom  130  to  140  rixdollars,  to  receive  at  Amfter¬ 
dam  100  rixdollars  bank  money  :  Nuremberg  bills  are  com¬ 
monly  drawn  14  days  after  fight.  The  pound  of  Amfterdam 
is  two  in  the  hundred  lighter  than  Nuremberg  ;  fo  that  a 
hundred  pound  of  Amfterdam  is  equivalent  to  ninety-eight 
of  Nuremberg. 

100  Ells  Nuremberg  is  104-j  of  Amfterdam. 

Rottemburg  on  the  Tauber,  in  the  marquifate  of  Anfpach, 
is  a  very  pretty  trading  city. 

Schweinfurt,  on  the  Mayne,  is  neither  large  nor  populous, 
but  the  territory  belonging  to  it  is  very  fertile,  and  (aid  to  be 
the  richeft  fpot  in  Franconia  ;  fo  that  the  inhabitants  drive  a 
great  trade  in  corn,  which  they  export  by  water,  together 
with  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  and  goofe  feathers. 

FREIGHT,  is  a  term  of  naval  commerce,  fignifying  the 
hire  of  a  fhip,  intirely  or  in  part,  to  carry  goods  from  one 
port  to  another.  It  is  called  Nolis  in  the  Levant. 

With  regard  to  France. 

When  a  (hip  is  intirely  hired,  and  the  freighter  does  not  load 
it,  the  matter  may  not,  without  his  confent,  or  accounting 
for  the  freight,  take  in  other  goods  to  load  his  fhip  up. 

The  merchant  not  loading  the  quantity  fpecified  in  the  char¬ 
ter-party  [fee  Charter-Party]  muft  pay  the  freight  as 
if  he  did  ;  and,  if  he  load  more,  muft  pay  for  that  over¬ 
plus. 

A  matter,  reporting  his  veflel  of  greater  burden  than  fhe  is, 
is  liable  to  pay  damages  and  intereft  to  the  merchant,  but  not 
unlefs  it  exceed  a  fortieth  part. 

When  a  fhip  is  laded  by  the  hundred,  orton,  the  merchant 
may  unlade  before  the  (hip’s  departure,  paying  the  charges  of 
unlading,  and  half  the  freight. 

The  matter  may  put  on  (hore  any  goods  he  finds  on  board, 
that  were  not  mentioned  to  him,  or  take  what  freight  for 
them  he  thinks  fit. 

A  merchant,  unlading  his  goods  during  the  voyage,  muft  pay 
the  whole  freight,  provided  it  be  not  the  matter’s  fault. 

If  a  (hip  be  detained  in  her  voyage,  or  at  the  delivering  port, 
by  the  freighter’s  fault,  or  having  been  freighted  out  and  home, 
is  forced  to  return  light,  intereft  for  delay,  and  the  whole 
freight,  are  due  to  the  matter  ;  but,  if  it  were  the  matter’s 
fault,  he  muft  anfwer  damages  and  interefts  to  the  freighter, 
to  be  fettled  by  perfons  (killed  in  fuch  matters. 

If  a  matter  be  forced  to  refit  during  the  voyage,  the  merchant 
muft  wait,  or  pay  the  whole  freight.  If  the  veflel  cannot 
be  refitted,  the  matter  muft  hire  another  immediately  ;  if  he 
cannot,  he  is  not  to  have  freight  but  in  proportion  as  the 
voyage  (hall  be  advanced.  If  the  merchant  can  prove  the 
veflel  was  not  in  a  condition  to  fail  when  (he  departed,  the 
mafter  lofes  his  freight,  and  muft  anfwer  damages  and  inte¬ 
refts  to  the  merchant. 

Freight  is  due  for  goods  thrown  over- board  at  fea  for  the 
common  fafety,  at  the  charge  of  the  contribution.  Freight 
is  alfo  due  for  goods  the  mafter  may  be  forced  to  fell  for 
vi&uals,  refitting,  and  other  preffing  neceflities,  accounting 
for  their  value  at  the  price  the  reft  (hall  fell  for. 

If  trade  be  prohibited  with  the  country  to  which  a  (hip  is 
bound,  and  the  mafter  be  obliged  to  return  laden,  he  can 
only  expect  his  freight  outwards,  though  he  were  freighted 
both  out  and  home  :  and  if  the  (hip  be  (lopped  by  fovereign 
order  during  her  voyage,  no  freight  is  due  for  the  time  (lie 
is  detained,  if  by  the  month,  nor  additional  freight,  if  by  the 
voyage,  but  an  average  is  allowed  for  the  failors  wages  and 
maintenance  during  that  time. 

When  the  perfon  named  in  the  bill  of  lading  refufes  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  goods,  the  mafter  may  fell  them  to  pay  freight,  and 
lay  the  reft  in  a  warehoufe,  but  muft  do  it  by  authority  of 
juftice. 

The  mafter  can  claim  no  freight  for  goods  loft  by  (hipwreck, 
or  taken  by  pirates  or  enemies,  and  muft  even  reftore  any  al¬ 
ready  advanced  to  him,  unlefs  it  be  otherwife  agreed  ;  but  if 
the  (hip  and  goods  were  redeemed,  the  mafter  muft  then  be 
paid  h  is  height  to  the  time  of  capture,  even  the  whole  freight, 
if  he  hath  carried  them  to  the  intended  port,  contributing  to 
the  ranfom  of  them. 

The  contribution  for  ranfom  is  to  be  at  the  current  price  of 
the  goods  at  the  place  where  delivered,  deducing  for  charges  ; 
and  on  the  (hip  and  freight,  deducting  for  provifions  con- 
fumed,  and  advances  to  the  failors,  who  muft  alfo  contribute 
to  the  difcharge  of  the  freight,  proportionable  to  what  is  due 
of  their  waoes. 
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The  mafter  is  alfo  to  have  freight  for  goods  faved  from  (h'p- 
wreek,  conveying  them  to  the  intended  port  ;  and  if  he  can 
find  no  veftel  to  convey  them,  he  muft  have  freight  only  for 
fo  much  of  the  voyage  as  is  made. 

A  mafter  may  not  detain  goods  on  board  for  freight,  but 
only  at  delivering  oppofe  the  tranfporting  them,  or  caufe 
them  to  be  feized  in  the  lighters. 

The  mafter  is  preferred  for  his  freight,  whether  the  goods  be 
on  board,  in  barges,  or  on  the  quay,  even  1 5  days  after 
delivery,  provided  they  are  not  in  the  hands  of  a  third  per¬ 
fon. 

A  merchant  may  not  oblige  the  mafter  to  take  for  his  freight 
goods  leffened  in  price,  fpoiled  by  his  own  fault,  or  by  chance. 
But  if  goods  in  calks,  as  wine,  oil,  honey,  and  other  l  quors, 
have  leaked  almoft  out,  merchants  may  leave  them  for  the 
freight. 

No  perfon  whatever  may  under-freight  (hips  at  a  higher  price 
than  the  firft  contia£lor,  on  pain  of  fine  and  imprifonment, 
according  to  the  cafe  ;  but  the  freighter  may,  to  his  own 
profit,  take  freight  of  other  goods,  to  load  up  the  velTel  in¬ 
tirely  freighted  by  him. 

Thefe  regulations  are  all  taken  from  the  book  of  marine  or¬ 
dinances  of  Auguft  1 68 x . 

Receipt  of  freight  is  limited  to  one  year  after  fini(hing  the 
voyage,  and  after  that  the  mafter  cannot  demand  it. 

The  cuftcm  of  Amfterdam,  and  othet*  ports  of  the  United 
Provinces,  in  freighting  (hips. 

The  brokers  ufually  tranfacl  thefe  affairs,  to  whom  the  mer¬ 
chants  apply,  whether  they  have  goods  fufficient  to  freight 
entirely,  or  only  part  of  a  fhip. 

When  the  broker  has  produced  a  proper  (hip,  the  owners  and 
freighters  bargain  about  the  price,  either  by  the  whole,  or  at 
fo  much  the  laft  or  ton.  When  they  freight  a  whole  (hip, 
it  muft  be  expreffed  whether  (lie  is  to  be  laden  out  and  home, 
or  to  return  free,  or,  laftly,  to  go  light,  and  return  laden. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  if  the  cargo  is  intended  for  foreign 
countries,  the  price  muft  be  agreed  for  in  money  there  cur¬ 
rent,  as  in  livres  Tournois,  if  for  cities  of  France  fituated  on 
the  ocean  ;  in  piafters  for  Marfeilles,  and  others  in  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  ;  in  pounds  fterling  for  Great-Britain  ;  in  cru¬ 
zados  for  Portugal ;  in  piafters  or  ducats  for  Spain  ;  in  marcs 
lubs  for  Plamburgh  ;  in  rixdollars  for  almoft  all  the  Baltic  j 
in  rubles  for  Mufcovy,  and  fo  of  others. 

When  a  fhip  is  freighted  out  and  home,  the  freight  is  in  flo¬ 
rins  current  at  Amfterdam,  or  other  loading  port. 

The  freighter  can  oblige  the  captain  freighted  by  him,  to 
(hew  all  his  difpatches,  letters  of  mark,  paffports,  Sc c;  ne- 
ceffary  for  the  voyage. 

In  war  time  the  freighter  ufually  furnifties  the  paffport,  if  he 
freight  the  whole  veftel,  otherwife  the  captain. 

To  avoid  all  difputes  in  general  with  regard  to  affreight¬ 
ments,  the  agreement  muft  be  for  all  the  (hip  can  carry,  not 
what  the  captain  fays  (he  can,  which  often  exceeds  the  real 
burthen. 

When  a  (hip  is  freighted  for  foreign  countries,  a  charter- 
party  muft  be  made  by  a  notary,  to  be  paid  by  the  freighter 
and  mafter  equally  :  but  the  mafter  muft  pay  the  broker. 

The  charter-party  (hou’d  contain,  befide  the  price  of  freight, 
the  averages  and  expences  to  be  paid  by  the  freighter,  the 
days  of  demurrage  on  arrival  at  the  delivering  port,  the  al¬ 
lowance  for  every  day  after,  if  the  (hip  be  not  laden  within 
the  time  agreed  on. 

At  Amfterdam,  when  the  (hips  are  of  too  deep  draught  of 
water  to  pafs  the  Pampuis,  either  going  out  or  on  return,  the 
owners  muft  find  lighters  ;  but  if  they  are  got  by  reafon  of 
fome  accident  happening  to  the  (hip  at  going  out  or  in  of  the 
Texel,  the  charges  are  to  be  accounted  as  average. 

The  mafter,  on  return,  may  claim  his  freight  before  delivery 
of  the  goods,  but  the  cuftom  is  to  deliver  them  to  thofe  who 
come  for  them,  with  the  bill  of  lading  indorfed  by  the  mer¬ 
chant,  to  whom  they  belong  ;  and  fome  days  after  the  mafter, 
or  broker,  make  out  the  account  of  freight  and  averages  on 
the  back  of  the  bill  of  lading,  fubfcribing  their  acquittance 
on  receiving  the  amount. 

At  Amfterdam,  when  they  freight  boats  or  fmall  veffels  for 
the  neighbouring  cities  or  provinces,  the  agreement  with  the 
watermen  is  by  the  laft,  ton,  piece,  or  bale,  or  for  what  the 
boat  can  take  in.  If  the  boats  can  ftrike  their  mads,  and  are 
not  too  big  to  pafs  the  bridges,  the  watermen  are  obliged  to 
take  in  their  lading  before  the  merchant’s  houfe  or  warehoufe  ; 
or  if  too  large,  muft  come  as  near  as  poftible  ;  but  the  goods 
muft  be  brought  thither  at  the  merchants  coft,  who  muft  al¬ 
fo  find  all  the  neceffary  paffports,  & c. 

’Tis  cuftomary  and  proper  to  agree  with  the  watermen  for 
the  time  they  are  to  lie  at  the  delivering-port,  without  being 
paid  more  than  the  freight :  thefe  days  of  demurrage  are  fet¬ 
tled  in  fome  places. 

Freight,  fignifies  alfo  in  France,  a  certain  due  of  50  fols  the 
fea  ton,  paid  into  the  offices  of  the  king’s  farms,  by  the  matters 
of  foreign  veffels,  at  going  in  or  out  of  the  feveral  ports  of 
the  kingdom,  purfuant  to  the  declaration  of  June  1659. 

’Tis  to  be  obferved  here,  that  veffels,  not  built  in  France,  are 
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accounted  foreign,  though  belonging  to  the  king’s  fubjedls, 
and  as  fuch  are  liable  to  the  payment  of  it.  unlefs  otherwife 
exempt,  and  two  thirds  of  the  crew  are  French. 

By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  April  1713,  between  France  and 
the  States  General,  Dutch  veffels  were  freed  from  this  tax, 
and  a  decree  made  the  May  following  to  fecure  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  this  exemption  to  them,  in  all  ports  of  France,  to 
or  from  what  country  foever  bound,  loaden  or  light,  except 
only  when  conveying  goods  from  one  French  port  to  another. 
By  the  nth  article  of  the  treaty  concluded  alfo  at  Utrecht, 
the  Englifh  are  exempted  from  it,  on  taking  off  at  the  fame 
time  in  favour  of  the  French  the  tax  of  five  fols  ;  but  the 
execution  of  this  a£t  was  fufpended,  as  well  as  the  tariff 
propofed  between  the  two  nations. 

The  veffels  of  the  Hanfe-Towns  were  alfo  freed  from  it,  in 
as  full  and  ample  manner  as  the  Dutch,  conformable  to  the 
fourth  article  of  the  treaty  concluded  at  Paris  in  September 
1716,  between  France  and  the  cities  of  Hamburgh,  Lubeck, 
and  Bremen. 

An  order  of  the  council  of  ftate  in  France,  in  April  1701, 
regulating  the  payment  of  the  duty  of  freight. 

The  king,  being  informed  of  the  frequent  contefts  among  the 
eommiffioners  of  his  farms,  merchants,  and  mafters  of  fhips, 
concerning  the  freight  of  50  fols  the  ton,  and  defiring  to  put 
an  end  to  them,  ordaineth  as  follows  : 

Art.  1.  It  fhall  be  paid  by  mafters  or  owners  of  foreign  fhips, 
&c.  which  are  liable  according  to  the  import  of  the  decla¬ 
ration. 

2.  Mafters  of  veffels  muft  make  true  reports  of  the  burden 
and  contents  of  their  veffels,  &c.  within  24  hours  of  their 
arrival. 

3.  If  the  eommiffioners  of  the  farms  agree  not  as  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  tons  reported  by  the  mailer,  it  may  be  amicably  ad- 
jufted  between  the  parties  by  the  gauge  of  the  veffels. 

4.  If  they  cannot  fo  adjuft  it,  it  muft  go  before  the  judges 
who  have  cognizance  of  this  tax,  and  are  to  caufe  admea- 
furement  by  perfons  fkilled,  but  without  hindrance  to  the 
unlading  or  departure  of  the  veffel. 

5.  The  charge  of  admeafurement  to  be  borne  by  the  farmers 
or  their  deputies. 

6.  If  the  veffel  be  found  not  to  exceed  the  burthen  declared 
by  the  mafter,  above  one  tenth,  he  is  to  be  no  otherwife  fen- 
tenced  than  to  payment  according  to  the  gauge. 

7.  If  the  veffel’s  burden  exceed  the  mailer’s  declaration  more 
than  a  tenth,  he  fhall  pay  the  tax  for  that  excefs,  and  50 
livres  fine  for  every  ton  fo  exceeding  the  number  declared, 
and  all  expences. 

8.  If  the  veffel  be  found  not  to  exceed  the  burthen  declared 
by  the  mafters,  the  farmers  fhall  pay  all  cofts  and  damages. 

9.  Mafters  of  foreign  veffels,  &c.  liable  to  the  tax,  muft  pay 
it  at  the  delivering-ports,  unlefs  fpecified  in  the  charter-party, 
bill  of  lading,  Sic.  that  part  of  the  cargo  is  to  be  delivered  in 
ohe  port,  and  part  in  another,  or  feveral  others  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  in  which  cafe  it  fhall  be  all  paid  at  the  firft  of  thefe 
ports. 

10.  If,  however,  a  foreign  veffel  enter  any  river  of  the  king¬ 
dom  laden,  on  which  are  feveral  ports,  file  fhall  not  be  re¬ 
puted  to  have  made  more  than  one  voyage,  and  pay  but  once 
namely,  at  the  firft  fhe  begins  to  unlade  at,  though  in  the  bills 
of  lading,  Sic.  but  one  of  thofe  ports  be  mentioned. 

I  r.  If  the  mafters  of  veffels  lade  in  the  firft  or  other  of  the 
ports  mentioned  in  the  bills  of  lading.  Sic.  goods  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  to  carry  them  with  the  reft  of  their  cargo  to  feme  other 
ports  of  the  kingdom,  the  whole  tax  fhall  be  due  at  every  de¬ 
livering-port,  though  it  were  thofe  fignified  in  the  bills  of 
lading. 

12.  A  foreign  veffel  having  unladed  in  one  or  more  ports  of 
the  kingdom,  and  pay  the  tax,  and  proceeding  afterwards  to 
load  in  any  other  port  or  ports  of  the  kingdom,  for  foreign 
parts,  fhall  not  pay  again. 

13.  And  moreover,  the  faid  ordinance  of  the  farms  of  July 
1681,  and  other  regulations,  concerning  the  tax  of  freight, 

fhall  be  executed  according  to  their  form  and  tenor. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  foreign  nations  exempt  from 
this  tax  by  treaties  of  commerce  made  with  them.  But  it 
may  be  noted  that,  in  time  of  war,  the  French  king  often 
grants  the  fame  exemption  to  neutral  nations,  in  order  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  trade  of  his  fubjeefts  with  ftrangers.  Such  are 
amongft  others,  the  Swedes  and  Danes,  in  whofe  favour 
Lewis  XIV.  made  feveral  decrees. 

It  may  alfo  be  obferved,  that  foreign  nations,  though  dis¬ 
charged  of  this  tax  by  their  treaties,  and  in  particular  the 
Dutch,  are  neverthelefs  to  pay  them,  if  at  war  with  France 
and  obtain  paflports  to  load  wine,  brandy,  and  other  goods 
permitted  to  be  exported,  to  import  thofe  permitted  by  their 
paflports.  For  this  purpofe  were  the  decrees  of  Odober 
1704,  of  March  1705,  and  of  Auguft  the  fame  year. 

Of  Freight  according  to  the  laws  and  ufages  in  England'* 

I.  Refpeft  is  always  had  herein  to  the  fhip  itfelf,  or  a  certain 
part  ol  it.  Again,  merchants  freight  either  by  the  month,  the 


voyage,  or  the  ton  ;  for  to  freight  a  fhip,  or  to  take  certain 
tonnage  to  freight,  are  different  things,  as  axe  alfo  to  be  a 
cap-merchant,  or  under  freighter. 

II.  There  was  of  old  another  way  of  freighting,  the  mer¬ 

chant  agreeing  with  the  mafter  for  a  fum,  to  convey  his  goods 
infured  againft  all  peril,  being  refponfible  for  any  lofs  but 
’tis  now  out  of  ufe.  J  ~ 

III.  Freight  is  governed  generally  by  the  written  agreement 
called  a  charter-party,  executed  between  the  owners  or  ma¬ 
iler  and  merchants,  or  elfe  by  parole. 

The  mafter  or  owners  generally  covenant  to  provide  a  pilot 
and  all  neceffaries  for  the  voyage,  and  for  lading  and  de¬ 
livering.  ° 

If  there  be  agreement  and  earneft,  but  no  writing,  the  mer¬ 
chant  breaking  off  lofeth  his  earneft,  but  the  owners  or  ma¬ 
fter  double  the  earneft. 


But  by  the  common  law  of  England,  the  party  damnified 
may  bring  his  adion,  and  recover  all  damages  on  the  agree¬ 
ment.  ° 

If  a  time  be  appointed  by  charter-party,  and  either  the  fhip  be 
not  ready  to  take  in,  or  the  merchant  to  put  on  board,  the 
parties  are  at  liberty,  with  remedy  by  adion,  for  the  detri¬ 
ment.  [See  the  article  Ch  arter-Partv.] 

If  part  be  on  board,  and  fome  misfortune  prevent  the  mer¬ 
chant’s  fending  the  whole  in  time,  the  mafter  may  contrad 
with  another,  and  have  freight  as  damage  for  the  time  they 
were  on  board  longer  than  limited.  And  though  it  be  not 
prudent  for  every  merchant  or  mafter  to  break  the  contrad 
though  the  agreement  as  to  lading  be  not  according  to  pro- 
rmfe  (feldom  or  ever  done,  if  part  be  aboard)  yet  ’tis  higheft 
juftice,  that  fhips  and  mafters  be  unfettered  and  free  •  as^  by 
the  bare  lading  of  a  cafk  or  bale,  they  may  lofe  the  paffage  or 
feafon  of  the  year.  6 

So  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  veffel  is  not  ready,  the  merchant 
may  fhip  the  remainder  of  his  goods  aboard  another  and 
recover  damages  againft  the  firft  mafter  or  owners.  This  is 
grounded  on  the  like  reafon. 


Therefore,  t>y  the  law  marine,  chance,  or  other  notorious 
neceffity,  will  excufe  the  mafter,  but  he  lofes  his  freight  till 
he  breaks  ground.  ° 

But  if  the  merchant  be  in  fault,  he  muft  anfwer  the  damage 
or  be  liable  to  maintain  the  crew  ten  days ;  but  if  after  that* 
the  full  freight  :  if  damage  afterwards,  ’tis  the  merchant’s 
nfque.  But  by  the  common  law,  while  the  goods  are  on 
board,  the  mafter  muft  fee  them  forth-coming. 

IV.  Charter-parties  have  always,  by  the  common  law,  had  a 
genuine  conftrudion  as  near  as  may  be,  not  according  to  the 
literal  fen fe  of  traders,  yet  muft  be  regularly  pleaded.  Where¬ 
fore,  in  an 'adion  of  covenant  on  indenture  of  charter-party 
dated  Sept.  8.  38  Eliz.  between  the  plaintiff  and  Francis 
Cherry ;  whofe  fhip  the  plaintiff  hired  for  a  voyage  to  Dant- 
zick,  where  (on  taking  the  fhip)  it  was  agreed  fhe  fh  uld  take 
in  corn  for  Leghorn.  By  agreement  the  defendant  was  to 
have  half  of  the  corn,  which  then  was,  or  afterwards  fhould 
be  laden  during  the  voyage,  covenanting  to  pay  half  of  the 
money  for  it,  &c.  and  alledgeth  in  fad,  that  Od.  9.  08  Eliz 
the  fhip  was  laden  with  fixty  lafts  of  corn,  and  for  not  per¬ 
forming  this  covenant  the  adion  was  brought  ;  the  defendant 
pleaded,  the  deed  was  fealed  and  delivered,  Od.  28.  38  Eliz 
and,  as  to  then  or  after,  there  was  not  any  corn  laden  there’ 
and  traverfeth  the  delivery  Od.  9.  or  at  any  time  afterwards’ 
before  28  Od.  38  Eliz.  And  it  was  adjudged  upon  demurrer 
That  in  regard  the  plaintiff  declared  upon  a  deed  dated  Od.  o! 
38  Eliz.  it  fhall  be  intended  to  have  it’s  effence  and  deli¬ 
very  at  that  time,  and  no  other  ;  and  if  he  fhould  confefs  it 
to  be  delivered  at  any  other  time,  it  would  be  a  departure 
fiom  Ins  declaration,  and  the  word  (then)  is  referred  to  the 
delivery,  and  not  to  the  date  ;  and,  if  delivered  ten  months 
after  the  date,  he  fhould  not  have  the  benefit  of  the  corn  la¬ 
den  before  the  delivery  :  and  therefore,  the  defendant  was 
adjudged  not  to  be  charged  with  paying  for  any  corn  before 
delivery  of  the  deed,  the  words  of  the  deed  being,  to  pay 
for  the  corn  then  laden,  Sic?  which  (then)  is  referred  to  the 
time  of  the  effence  of  the  deed  by  the  delivery,  and  not  to 
the  date. 

Atkinfon  did  contra#  with  Buckle  for  carriage  of  100  quar¬ 
ters  of  barley,  and  promifed  to  deliver  unto  him  the  ICO 
quarters  of  barley,  a  fhip-board  at  Barton  haven,  in  the 
county  of  York,  to  carry  them  for  him,  and  for  the  carriage 
did  promifetopay  him  fo  much;  and  Buckle  did  promife 
carriage,  and  accordingly  brought  his  fhip  to  the  faid  haven, 
expedting  there  the  delivery  of  the  barley  ;  but  Atkinfon 
came  not  to  deliver  it,  whereupon  Buckle  brought  his  adtion 
of  the  cafe  upon  the  promife,  and,  upon  non  affumpfit  plead¬ 
ed,  had  a  verdidl  and  judgment,  affirmed  upon  a  writ  of  er¬ 
ror.  Charter-party  (i.  e.  a  deed  or  writing  divided)  is  the 
fame,  in  civil  law,  with  an  indenture  at  the  common  law.  It 
fettles  the  agreement  and  bills  of  lading,  contents  of  the  car¬ 
go,  binding  the  mafter  to  deliver  them  well  conditioned  at 
the  place  of  difeharge  ;  and,  for  performance,  the  mafter 
obliges  himfelf,  lhip,  tackle,  and  furniture. 

Covenant  on  a  charter-party  between  Bolton  owner  and  Lee 
and  Morgan  merchants,  freighters  of  a  fhip,  by  which  Bol¬ 
ton  put  to  freight  the  fhip  in  a  voyage  to  Guinea,  at  48  1. 

'  1  lie 
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the  month  ;  and  there  was  a  mutual  covenant  between  the  j 
parties,  and  every  one  of  them  in  manner  following  ;  and  j 
then  divers  covenants  follow,  concerning  the  (hip’s  tackle 
and  performance  of  the  voyage;  and  then  a  covenant  for 
the  payment  of  the  freight,  viz  when  the  (hip  arrived  at 
Guinea,  the  freight  then  due  was  upon  notice  to  be  paid  in 
England,  and  on  arrival  there,  the  refidue  from  the  time  of 
the  laft  payment  was  to  be  paid.  And  faith,  that  at  fuch  a 
time  the  (hip  arrived,  and  that  fix  months  and  ten  days  were 
then  paft,  which  came  to  fo  much,  of  which  notice  was 
given  :  and  that  after  fuch  a  time  the  (hip  arrived  at  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  freight  for  fix  months,  from  the  time  of  the 
laft  payment,  and  the  freight  came  to  287  I.  4  s.  and  that 
the  defendant  had  not  paid  any  of  the  fums,  upon  which  the 
fendant  demurred,  and  took  thefe  exceptions  to  the  decla¬ 
ration  : 

1.  For  this,  that  the  a£tion  is  brought  againft  one  of  the 
defendants  only,  omitting  the  other. 

2.  For  that  it  appears  on  computation,  the  plaintiff  de¬ 
manded  more  upon  the  firft  breach  than  is  due  by  30  s.  and 
Jefs  than  is  due  upon  the  fecond  by  16  s.  and  though  the  firft 
may  be  cured  by  the  jurors  finding  lefs,  or  the  plaintiff’s  re¬ 
leafing  the  overplus,  yet  where  he  demands  lefs  than  due, 
’tis  incurable;  and  cited  feveral  books  there  quoted  for  that 
purpofe  in  afl’umpfit ;  whereas,  in  this  cafe,  only  damages  are 
to  be  recovered  ;  and  on  the  other  part  was  cited  Cro. 
Jac.  498.  Pemberton  verfus  Skelton,  and  529,  &c.  Hale 
chief-juftice  took  a  difference  between  this  cafe  of  covenant 
and  debt,  and  held,  that  after  verditt  it  had  been  cured  with¬ 
out  queftion,  but  upon  demurrer  there  may  be  fome  doubt,  it 
being  general  ;  but,  had  it  been  fpecial,  it  had  been  ill,  and 
ruled  judgment. 

V.  If  goods  are  fully  laded,  and  the  (hip  hath  broke  ground, 
the  merchant  afterwaros  declines  the  adventure,  and  will  un¬ 
lade  again  ;  by  the  law  marine  the  freight  is  due. 

And  if  the  (hip  on  her  voyage  become  unable  without  the 
mafter’s  fault,  or  he  be  arrefted  by  fome  prince  or  ftate  in  her 
voyage,  he  may  either  mend  his  (hip  or  freight  another.  But 
if  the  merchant  will  not  agree  to  it,  the  freight  becomes  due 
for  what  the  (hip  has  earned,  otherwife  the  mafter  is  liable  for 
all  damages  that  (hall  happen.  If  therefore  the  (hip  to  which 
the  goods  were  paffed,  perifhed,  the  mafter  (hall  anfwer ;  but 
if  both  perifh,  he  is  difeharged.  But  if  there  be  extreme 
neceffity,  as  the  (hip  a  finking,  and  an  empty  (hip  pafs  by, 
or  at  hand,  he  may  tranflate  the  goods ;  and  if  that  (hip  pe- 
rifh,  he  is  excufed  :  but  it  mull  appear  the  (hip  feemed  pro¬ 
bable  and  fufficient. 

VI.  If  a  fet  time  be  agreed  on  between  the  merchant  and 
mafter,  to  begin  and  end  the  voyage,  it  may  not  be  altered 
by  the  fupercargo,  without  fpecial  commiflion. 

If  a  mafter  (hall  fail  on  his  voyage,  after  the  time  agreed  on 
for  his  departure,  if  damage  happen  afterwards,  he  (hall  make 
it  good.  Yet  if  a  charter-party  is  made,  that  the  plaintiff 
(hall  fail  from  London  to  Lifbon  with  the  firft  opportunity, 
&c.  in  confideration  of  which  the  merchant  covenanted  for 
fo  much  freight  ;  the  (hip  departs  not  with  the  firft  wind,  yet 
afterwards  breaks  ground,  and  arrives  at  her  port,  the  freight 
here  is  due ;  for  nothing  can  debar  the  (hip  of  it  but  the  not 
departure,  which  only  is  in  law  traverfable,  being  material 
to  avoid  payment  of  freight. 

If  it  be  agreed,  the  mafter  (hall  fail  from  London  to  Leghorn 
in  two  months,  if  he  begins  the  voyage  within  that  time, 
though  he  does  not  arrive  at  Leghorn  in  the  time,  the  freight 
is  due. 

Where  the  Eaft-India  company  by  charter-party  might  keep 
the  (hip  a  long  time  in  India,  and  did  till  (lie  was  unfit  for 
fervice,  and  could  not  come  home,  they  were  obliged  in 
Chancpry  to  pay  the  damage,  though  by  the  charter-party  it 
was  payable  at  the  (hip’s  return. 

So  where  no  freight  was  to  be  paid  for  the  cargo  outwards  but 
homewards,  and  the  fa&or  abroad  had  no  goods  to  load  her 
homewards,  payment  of  freight  was  decreed. 

So  though  the  officers  and  mariners  gave  bond  not  to  de¬ 
mand  wages  unlefs  the  (hip  returned  to  London,  (he  arrived 
at  the  delivering-port,  and  was  afterwards  taken  by  the  ene¬ 
my.  They  had  their  wages  to  the  delivering-port. 

VII.  If  the  (hip  be  freighted  from  one  port  to  another,  thence 
to  a  third,  &c.  and  fo  home  to  the  port  whence  (he  firft  fail¬ 
ed  (commonly  called  a  trading  voyage)  ’tis  all  but  one  and 
the  fame  voyage,  if  in  conformity  to  the  charter-party. 

A  merchant  agrees  to  pay  a  mafter  a  certain  fum  for  carrying 
his  goods  to  fuch  a  port  ;  in  the  voyage  the  (hip  is  aflaulted 
and  robbed  by  pirates  of  part  of  her  lading,  and  the  remain¬ 
der  is  carried  to  the  delivering-port,  yet  the  fum  agreed  on 
is  not  due,  the  agreement  being  not  performed  by  the  mafter. 
But,  by  the  civil  law,  this  is  vis  major,  or  cafus  fortuitus, 
there  being  no  default  in  the  mafter  or  mariners,  and  the 
fame  is  in  danger  of  the  fea,  which,  if  not  expreffed  in  na¬ 
val  agreements,  is  naturally  implied  ;  for,  had  thofe  goods 
which  the  pirates  took,  been  in  ftrefs  of  weather  thrown 
overboard,  r.avis  levandse  caufa,  it  would  not  have  difabled 
receipt  of  the  fum  agreed  on  ;  for,  by  both  common  and  ma¬ 
rine  law,  the  a£t  of  God,  or  of  any  enemy,  (hall  no  ways 
work  a  wrong  in  a£tions  private. 
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VIII.  If  a  (hip  freighted  by  the  ton  be  full  laden  according 
to  the  charter-party,  the  freight  is  payable  for  the  whole, 
otherwife  for  the  amount  of  the  tons  only. 

If  freight  be  contradfed  for  lading  certain  cattle,  or  the  like, 
from  Dublin  to  Weft-Chefter,  if  fome  die  before  the  (hip’s 
arrival,  the  whole  freight  is  due  as  well  for  the  dead  as 
living. 

But  if  contracted  for  tranfporting  them,  if  death  happens, 
freight  is  due  on  delivery  for  the  living  only. 

If  tife  cattle  or  (laves  are  lent  abroad,  and  no  agreement 
made  either  for  lading  or  tranfporting  them,  but  generally, 
then  freight  (hall  be  paid  for  both  dead  and  living. 

Ii  freight  be  contracted  for  women,  and  in  the  voyage  they 
be  delivered  of  children,  no  freight  is  due  for  the  infants. 

The  charter-party  fettles  the  agreement,  and  the  bills  of  la¬ 
ding  the  contents  of  the  cargo,  and  binds  the  mafter  to  de¬ 
liver  them  well  conditioned  at  the  place  of  difeharge,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  agreements ;  and,  for  performance,  the  mafter 
obliges  himfelf,  (hip,  tackle,  &c. 

If  goods  are  fent  aboard,  generally  the  freight  muft  be  ac¬ 
cording  to  freight  for  like  voyages. 

If  a  (hip  be  freighted  for  200  tons,  or  thereabouts,  this  laft 
word  is  meant  of  within  five  tons,  more  or  lefs,  as  a  moiety 
of  the  number  ten,  of  which  the  whole  number  is  com¬ 
pounded. 

If  a  (hip  be  freighted  by  the  great,  and  the  burden  not  ex¬ 
preffed,  yet  the  fum  certain  is  to  be  paid. 

IX.  If  the  (hip,  by  any  fault  of  the  freighter,  as  lading 
aboard  prohibited  goods,  be  detained,  he  (hall  anfwer  the 
freight  contra&ed. 

If  a  (hip  be  freighted  out  and  in,  no  freight  is  due  till  the 
voyage  be  performed  :  if,  therefore,  the  (hip  perifh  coming 
home,  the  whole  freight  is  loft. 

13  July  1680,  in  Chancery,  a  part  owner  of  a  (hip  fued  the 
other  owners,  for  his  (hare  of  freight  of  a  voyage  finifhed  ; 
hut  he  would  not  join  with  the  other  owners  in  the  charge  of 
fitting  her  out  ;  on  which  they  complained  in  the  admiralty, 
and  were  ordered  to  give  fecurity  for  the  plaintiff’s  (hare,  if 
the  firip  perifhed  in  the  voyage  ;  in  fuch  a  cafe,  by  the  law 
marine,  and  courfe  of  the  admiralty,  the  plaintiff  was  to 
have  no  (hare  of  the  freight.  It  was  referred  to  Sir  Lionel 
Jenkins,  who  certified,  that  it  was  fo  in  ail  places,  for  other- 
wife  there  would  be  no  navigation  ;  fo  the  plaintiff’s  bill  was 
difmiffgd. 

X.  A  mafter  freighting  his  (hip,  and  afterwards  fecretly 
taking  in  other  goods,  lofes  his  freight  ;  and  if  any  of  the 
freighter’s  goods  fhould,  for  the  (hip’s  fafety,  be  caft  over¬ 
board,  the  reft  (hall  not  be  fubjeeft  to  average  [fee  Average] 
but  the  mafter  muft  make  it  good  ;  but  if  the  goods  are  (hip¬ 
ped  unknown  to  him,  ’tis  otherwife,  and  they  are  fubject  to 
what  freight  the  mafter  thinks  fit.  The  (hip  putting  into 
any  other  port  than  (he  is  freighted  to,  the  mafter  (hall  an¬ 
fwer  damage  to  the  merchant;  but  if  forced  in  by  ftorm, 
enemy  or  pirates,  he  then  muft  fail  to  the  port  conditioned 
at  his  own  cofts. 

Generally,  the  touching  at  feveral  ports  by  agreement,  im¬ 
ports  not  a  diverfity,  but  a  voyage  entire. 

XI.  If  paffengers  having  goods  die  pn  (hip-board,  the  mafter 
is  to  inventory  their  concerns,  which  if  none  claim  within  a 
year,  he  becomes  proprietor  defeafible  :  but  the  bedding  and 
furniture  become  the  mafter’s  and  his  mates,  and  the  cloath- 
ing  muft  be  brought  to  the  maft-head,  and  there  appraifed 
and  diftnbuted  amongft  the  crew,  as  a  reward  for  their  care 
in  feeing  the  body  put  into  the  fea. 

The  captain  died  leaving  money  on  board,  the  mate  became 
captain,  and  improved  the  money,  he  (hall,  on  allowance 
for  his  care,  account  both  for  intereft:  and  profits. 

XII.  The  (hip’s  Jading,  in  conftrutftion  of  law,  is  tacitly 
obliged  for  the  freight,  it  being,  in  point  of  payment,  pre¬ 
ferred  before  any  other  debts  to  which  the  goods  laden  are 
liable,  though  fuch  were  precedent  to  the  freight,  for  the 
goods  remain  as  it  were  bailed  for  the  fame  :  nor  can  they  be 
attached  in  the  mafter’s  hands,  though  it  is  vulgarly  conceived 
otherwife. 

Ships  deferve  wages  like  a  labourer ;  and  therefore,  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  atftions,  touching  them,  are  generally  con- 
ftrued  favourably,  for  the  Ship  and  owners  :  and  therefore,  if 
four  part-owners  of  five  account  with  freighters,  and  receive 
the  proportions,  yet  the  fifth  man  may  fue  fingly  both  by 
common  and  marine  law. 

XIII.  A  (hip  in  her  voyage  is  taken  by  an  enemy,  and  re¬ 
taken  by  a  (hip  in  amity,  reftitution  is  made  and  (he  pro¬ 
ceeds  on,  the  contract  is  not  determined,  though  taking  by 
the  enemy  diverted  the  owners  of  their  property  ;  yet  by  the 
law  of  war  that  poft'effion  was  defeafible,  and  being  recover¬ 
ed  in  battle,  the  owners  became  re-invefted  :  fo  the  contract, 
by  fi&ion  of  law,  became  as  if  fhe  never  had  been  taken, 
and  fo  the  whole  freight  is  due.  Covenant  by  charter-party, 
that  the  drip  (hall  return  within  the  river  Thames  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  time  (dangers  of  the  fea  excepted)  within  which  time 
(he  is  taken  on  the  fea.  Refolved  this  impediment  was  with¬ 
in  the  exception,  the  words  intending  as  well  the  danger  of 
pirates  and  men  of  war,  as  of  the  fea,  by  (hipwreck,  tem- 
peft,  or  the  like.  Pickering  and  Berkley’s  cafe. 
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XIV.  If  freight  be  taken  for  ioo  tons  of  wine,  and  20  leak 
out,  fo  that  there’s  not  above  8  inches  from  the  huge  upwards, 
yet  the  freight  is  due  ;  becaufe  from  that  gauge  the  king  is 
intitled  to  cuftom  ;  but,  if  under  8  inches,  ’tis  then  conceived 
to  be  in  the  freighter’s  choice  to  fling  them  up  to  the  mafter 
for  freight,  and  the  merchant  is  difeharged.  But  moft  con¬ 
ceive  otherwife  ;  for  if  all  had  leaked  out  (if  no  fault  in  the 
mafter)  ’tis  no  reafon  the  fhip  fhould  lofe  her  freight,  which 
arifes  from  the  tonnage  taken  ;  and  if  the  leakage  was  oc- 
calioned  by  ftorm,  the  fame  may,  perhaps,  come  into  an 
average.  Befides,  in  Bourdeaux,  the  mafter  flows  not  the 
goods,  but  officers  appointed  for  the  purpofe,  which  note. 
A  fpeciai  convention  may  alter  the  cafe. 

Certainly  if  a  fhip  freighted  be  caft  away,  the  freight  va- 
nifhes  ;  but  if  by  the  ton  or  pieces  of  goods,  and  part  be 
faved,  doubted  whether,  pro  rata,  fhe  ought  not  to  be  an- 
fwered  a  freight. 

Debt  on  a  charter-party  on  a  penalty  ;  the  covenant  was  to 
pay  fo  much  a  ton  freight,  and  breach  was  afligned  on  non¬ 
payment  of  fo  many  tons  and  an  hogfhead,  which  came  to  fo 
much  :  on  demurrer,  the  declaration  was  held  to  be  ill,  the 
covenant  being  only  fo  much  a  ton. 

XV.  A  merchant  freights  by  contracting  with  a  mariner  that 
is  not  a  mafter  ;  if  lofs  happens,  he  muft  be  content  with¬ 
out  remedy  againft  the  owners  ;  but  the  mariner,  perhaps, 
f'ubjects  himfelf  to  an  action. 

But  if  the  mariner  were  hired  or  put  in  by  the  mafter  or  own¬ 
ers,  there  for  reparation  the  owners  become  liable. 

XVI.  The  mafter  is  not  bound  to  anfwer  freight  to  the  own¬ 
ers  for  paffengers,  if  they  are  unable  to  pay. 

If  a  fhip  by  charter-party,  reciting  to  be  of  200  tons  bur¬ 
den,  is  taken  to  freight  for  a  fum  certain,  to  be  paid  at  her 
return,  it  muft  be  paid,  though  the  fhip  amounts  not  to  that 
burden. 

If  a  fhip  freighted  at  20  1.  every  month  fhe  fhall  be  out,  pay¬ 
able  on  arrival  at  London,  the  fhip  is  caft  away  coming  round 
from  the  Downs,  but  the  lading  all  preferved,  the  freight  is 
due:  for  the  money  is  due  monthly  by  contract,  and  the 
place  mentioned  only  to  fhew  where  payment  is  to  be  made. 
Befides,  ’tis  due  on  bringing  the  goods  to  London,  not  the 
fhip. 

If  a  man  freights  a  fhip  out,  and  covenants  that,  with  the 
firft  wind,  fhe  fail  to  Cales,  covenanting,  that  for  the  freight 
of  all  the  premiffes  he  would  pay  to  the  mafter  184  1.  the 
mafter  not  averring,  the  fhip  did  arrive  at  Cales,  cannot 
maintain  an  adtion  againft  the  freighter. 

The  mafter,  entering  into  a  charter-party  for  himfelf  and 
owners,  in  that  cafe  may  releafe  the  freighters  without  ad- 
vifmg  with  the  owners  ;  but  if  they  let  out  the  fhip  to  freight, 
though  the  mafter  fubferibethe  charter-party,  his  releafe  will 
not  bind  the  owners,  but  theirs  will  conclude  him  :  the  rea¬ 
fon  is,  for  that  the  mafter  is  not  made  a  proper  party  to  the 
indenture.  And  fo  ’twas  ruled  in  the  cafe  of  Scudamore  and 
other  owners  of  the  fhip  B,  of  which  Robert  Pitman  was 
mafter  on  the  one  part,  and  Vandenftone  on  the  other  ;  in 
which  indenture,  the  plaintiff  covenanted  with  Vandenftone 
and  Pitman,  and  bound  themfelves  to  the  plaintiff  and  Pit¬ 
man  for  performance  of  covenants  in  '  00  1.  and  the  conclu- 
flon  of  the  indenture  was, — In  witnefs  whereof  the  faid  Ro¬ 
bert  Pitman  put  his  hand  and  feal,  and  delivered  the  fame,  in 
an  acftion  for  not  performing  certain  covenants  in  it;  the  de¬ 
fendant  pleaded  Pitman’s  releafe,  whereupon  the  plaintiff  de¬ 
murred  :  and  it  was  adjudged,  that  Pitman’s  releafe  did  not 
bar  the  plaintiff,  he  being  no  party. 

If  an  indenture  of  charter-party  be  made  between  A  and  B 
owne.s  of  a  fhip  of  the  one  part,  and  C  and  D  merchants  of 
the  other,  and  A  only  feals  the  deed  of  the  one  part,  and  C 
and  D  of  the  other  ;  but  in  the  indenture  A  and  B  covenant 
with  C  and  D,  and  C  and  D  covenant  with  A  and  B,  who  in 
this  cafe  may  join  in  atftion  againft  C  and  D,  though  B  never 
fealed  the  deed  to  which  he  is  a  party,  and  C  and  D  have 
lealed  the  other  part  to  B  as  well  as  to  A. 

XVn.  Covenant  on  a  charter-party,  by  which  the  mafter  is 
to  fail  with  the  firft  fair  wind  to  Barcelona,  and  the  mariners 

acTd,  Wlth  a  hoat  to  relade  the  fhip,  and  then  return  with 
the  hrft  fair  wind  to  London  and  deliver  the  goods,  and  the 
merchants  covenant  for  fo  much  freight  and  demurrage  every 
ay  ;  for  which  the  mafter  brought  his  atftion,  and  declares 

'Tkjr  W,‘th  the  firft  fair  wind’  and  uPon  a11  the  other  points. 

1  he  defendant  as  to  the  freight,  that  the  fhip  did  not  return 
to  London,  but  went  to  Alicant  and  Tangier,  and  by  thefe 
delays  the  goods  were  fpoiled,  and  that  the  demurrage  was 
occahoned  by  the  mariner’s  negligence,  in  not  attending  with 
he  ^  t0  rdade.the  lhiP  5  t0  which  the  plaintiff  demurred, 

(hall  hlveT  Ang  mutua'  and  reciprocal,  on  which  each 
lhal  have  h,s  adion  againft  the  other,  but  not  plead  the 

of  theone  k  ,an°therj  for>  PerhaPs’  the  damages 

t  the  one  ar,d  of  the  other,  are  not  equal.  B 

aVipTo  P,aintlff  declared,  he  covenanted  to  fail  with 

menPand  carrvT  2  take  280  ofthe  defendant’s 

to  have  them  f°  Jamaica  >  ar>d  defendant  covenanted 

E«  ’•  eV  f“f  ,h'ir  ***  * 
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ready,  and  tendered  to  the  plaintiff,  who  would  not  receive 
them,  but  faid  nothing  as  to  carrying  the  180,  nor  to  the 
payment ;  and,  for  that  it  was  not  a  plea  at  all,  judgment 
was  given  for  the  plaintiff  on  demurrer.  6 


Some  general  allowed  maxims,  in  regard  to  Freight. 

I.  All  articles,  for  freighting  of  fhips,  fhall  be  reduced  to 
writing,  and  agreed  to  by  the  merchants  that  freight,  and  the 
malter  or  owners  of  the  (hips  freighted. 

II.  The  mafter  fhall  obferve  the  owners  orders,  when  he 
freights  the  fhip  at  the  place  of  their  refidence. 

IlVrhVharter'parCy  fta11  contain  the  name  and  burthen 
of  the  veffel,  of  the  mafter  and  freighters,  the  place  and  time 
of  lading  and  unlading,  the  freight,  the  time  the  veffel  is  to 
ltay  at  the  refpeffive  ports,  and  the  conventions  about  de¬ 
murrage  j  to  which  the  parties  may  add  what  other  conditions 
they  pleafe. 

IV  The  time  of  lading  and  unlading  the  goods  fhall  be  re¬ 
gulated  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  refpedive  ports,  un- 
Jefs  determined  by  the  charter-party. 

V.  If  a  fhip  be  freighted  by  the  month,  and  the  time  of 

freight  be  not  regulated  by  the  charter-party,  it  fhall  only 
commence  from  the  day  the  fhip  fhall  fail.  y 

VI.  He  who  having  received  a  fummons  in  writing,  to  fulfil 
a  contract,  refufes,  or  delays  it,  fhall  make  good  all  the  lofs 
and  damage. 

VII.  But  if,  before  the  fhip’s  departure,  there  fhould  happen 
an  embargo,  occafioned  by  war,  reprifals,  or  otherwife,  with 
the  country  whither  the  fhip  is  bound,  the  charter-party  fhall 

bediffolved,  without  any  damages  or  charges  on  either  fide 

and  the  merchant  fhall  pay  charges  of  lading  and  unlading  his 
goods  ;  but  if  the  difference  be  with  one  another,  the  charter- 
party  fhall  be  valid  in  all  it’s  points. 

VIII.  If  the  ports  be  only  fhut,  and  the  veffels  flopped  by 
force,  for  a  time,  the  charter-party  fhall  ftill  be  valid,  and  the 
mafter  and  merchant  reciprocally  obliged  to  exped  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  ports,  and  liberty  of  'the  fhips,  without  any  pre- 
tenlions  for  damages  on  either  fide. 

IX.  However,  the  merchant  may,  at  his  own  charge,  unlade 
his  goods,  during  the  embargo,  or  fhutting  up  of  the  port, 
on  condition  to  lade  them  again,  or  indemnify  the  mafter. 

A.  1  he  mafter  fhall  be  obliged,  during  the  voyage,  to  have 
on  board  the  charter-party,  and  the  other  neceffary  deeds 
concerning  his  lading.  •  1 

XI  The  fhip,  rigging  and  tackle,  freight  and  goods  laded, 

fhall  be  refpetftively  affedted  by  the  conventions  of  the  charter- 
party, 

XII.  The  freight  of  fhips  fhall  be  regulated  by  the  charter- 

party,  or  bill  of  lading,  whether  the  fhips  be  freighted  in 
whole  or  in  part,  for  the  voyage  or  the  month,  expreffing  the 
burthen  by  the  ton,  the  quintal,  by  parts,  or  any  other 
way.  7 

XIII.  If  the  veffel  be  hired  for  the  whole,  and  the  freighter 
does  not  put  her  full  lading  on  board,  the  mafter  fhall  not&take 
on  board  any  other  goods,  without  his  confent,  or  rendering 
him  an  account  of  the  freight. 

XIV.  A  merchant,  not  lading  the  quantity  of  goods  men¬ 

tioned  by  the  charter-party,  fhall,  notwithftanding,  pay  the 
freight,  as  if  he  had  done  it ;  and  if  he  lades  any  more  he 
fhall  pay  freight  for  them.  '  ' 

XV.  A  mafter,  declaring  his  veffel  to  be  of  greater  burthen 
than  fhe  is,  fhall  fuftain  the  damages  thereby  happening  to  the 

XVI.  It  fhall  not  be  deemed  an  error,  in  the  declaration  of 
the  fhip’s  burthen,  if  the  difference  exceed  not  one  fortieth 
part. 

XVII.  If  the  veffel  be  laden  by  parts,  by  the  quintal,  orton, 
a  merchant,  being  defirous  to  take  out  his  goods  before  her 
departure,  may  do  it  at  his  own  charge,  paying  half  freight. 
XVIII.  A  mafter  may  likewife  unlade,  and  Jay  down  upon 
the  fhore,  any  goods  found  in  his  fhip,  and  put  on  board  there 
without  his  knowlege,  or  take  the  freight  at  the  higheft  rate 
that  any  goods  of  that  quality  pay. 

The  mafter  of  a  fhip,  letting  her  to  freight  to  the  merchants,  * 
iculd  fhew  them  his  cordage,  ropes,  and  flings,  for  hoifting 
the  goods  in  or  out  :  and  if  they  need  it,  he  is  to  repair 
them;  for  if  a  pipe,  hogfhead,  or  other  veffel,  fhould,  by 
default  of  fuch  cordage,  be  fpoiled  or  loft,  the  mafter  and 
mariners  ought  to  fatisfy  the  merchants.  So  alfo,  if  the 
ropes  or  flings  b  eak,  the  mafter,  not  fhewing  them  before¬ 
hand  to  the  merchant,  muft  make  good  the  damage  :  but  if 
the  merchants  fay  they  are  good  and  fufficient,  and  they 
break,  in  that  cafe  they  fhould  divide  the  damage  between 
them  ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  merchant,  and  the  mafter  with  his 
mariners. 

By  the  1 2th  article  of  the  laws  of  Wifbuy,  and  the  7th  of 
king  Philip  s,  the  mafter,  letting  his  fhip  to  freight,  muft  fhew 
her  to  the  merchant  or  his  agents.  T  he  confulate  requires 
the  fame,  and  that  the  mafter  fhould  let  the  merchants  vifit, 
not  only  the  ropes,  but  all  the-  fhip  above  decks  and  below, 
that  they  may  fee  what  is  wanting,  and  have  it  mended  ;  and 
if  not  mended,  and  the  merchandize  be  damaged,  the  mafter 
fhall  make  good  the  lofs.  1  he  49th  article  of  the  laws  of 
Wifbuy  enjoin  the  mariners  to  give  the  mafter  notice  of  the 
,  1  faults 
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faults  atid  defe&s  in  the  cordage,  or  they  (hall  be  refponfible 
for  all  accidents :  and  if,  after  fuch  notice,  the  matter  does  not 
take  care  to  have  them  mended,  he  (hall  anfwer  the  da¬ 
mage. 

The  Rhodian  laws  ordain.  That  the  merchant,  loading  a  (hip, 
(hall  inform  himfelf  exa&ly  of  every  thing,  enquiring  of 
thofe  who  have  failed  itl  her  before  ;  but  that  is  of  little  ufe, 
except  as  to  her  failing,  for  (hips  grow  daily  more  and  more 
<^ut  of  repair,  and  (hould  always  be  viewed  by  the  perfon  go¬ 
ing  to  be  concerned  in  them,  not  trufting  to  the  information 
of  others. 

Of  the  validity  of  Charter-parties,  with  refpedl  to  Freight. 

If  there  is  a  charter-party  in  being,  between  the  merchant 
and  the  matter,  it  (hall  be  valid  ;  and  though  the  merchant 
does  not  completely  lade  the  (hip,  he  (hall  pay  the  freight,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  contents  of  that  inftrument. 

Thefe  articles  want  no  illuftration. 

Of  Lets  and  Impediments  in  Voyages. 

If,  the  matter  having  received  half  of  the  freight,  and  fetting 
fail,  the  merchant  will  return,  notwithftanding  the  charter- 
party,  he  forfeits  the  fum  he  has  paid  for  that  impediment. 
But  the  matter,  breaking  the  articles,  forfeits  the  value  of  the 
tvhole  freight  to  the  merchant. 

Illustration. 

That  the  reader  may  not  miftake  the  true  meaning  hereof, 
he  is  defired  to  obferve,  that  where  the  breach  of  verbal  bar¬ 
gains  is  fpoken  of,  the  cafe  is  otherwife  ;  whereas  the  pe¬ 
nalties  here  are  for  breach  of  charter-parties,  which  are  writ¬ 
ten  inftruments,  folemnly  figned  and  fealed.  And  befides,  it 
is  more  properly  the  impediments  that  may  happen  during 
the  voyage,  that  are  here  treated  of. 

If  a  (hip  be  detained  by  the  merchant,  ten  days  longer  than 
appointed  by  charter-party  to  remain  in  any  port,  he  (hall 
find  the  company  in  vi&uals  and  drink  ;  and  if  ten  days 
more  pafs,  the  matter  (hall  pay  the  freight,  and  quit  the 
(hip,  except  he  be  willing  to  add  a  reafonable  fum  to  that  be¬ 
fore  agreed  to  ;  on  payment  of  which,  he  may  fail  as  he  fees 
convenient. 

Of  freighting  (hips,  and  giving  earned:. 

If  any  perfon,  hiring  a  (hip,  and  giving  earned,  fays  after¬ 
wards  he  has  no  occafion  for  her,  he  (hall  lofe  his  earned  ;  but 
if  the  matter  recede  from  the  agreement,  he  (hall  give  double 
the  earned:. 

This  article  needs  no  explication. 

Of  Charter-parties; 

In  hiring  of  fhips,  the  charter-parties  (hall  not  be  valid,  ex¬ 
cept  they  be  fealed  ;  and  the  penalties  may  be  inferted  with 
the  confent  of  the  parties.  But  if  there  be  no  charter-  party, 
and  either  the  matter  or  freighter  go  from  their  word  :  as, 
fuppofe  the  merchant  (hould  not  give  the  money  agreed  to, 
he  mutt  pay  half  freight  to  the  matter  ;  or,  if  the  latter  break 
his  word,  he  (hall  pay  to  the  merchant  half  of  the  freight. 
But  if  the  merchant  pretend  entirely  to  recede  from  the  bar¬ 
gain,  he  (hall  pay  the  matter  the  whole  freight,  as  a  punitti- 
ment  for  breach  of  promife. 

This  wants  no  illuftration. 

Of  merchants  freighting  a  whole  (hip. 

If  a  merchant,  freighting  a  (hip,  agreed  to  lade  it  entirely 
himfelf,  the  matter  (hall  carry  nothing  in  it  but  water,  pro- 
vittons,  ropes,  &c.  and  other  (hip’s  necefl'ary  tackle.  How¬ 
ever,  if  the  matter  will  put  in  other  goods,  he  may,  if  (he 
can  carry  them.  But  if  the  merchant,  in  prefence  of  three 
witnefles,  proteft  againft  it,  and  an  ejedlion  happen  at  fea, 
the  matter  (hall  fuffer  the  damage  ;  but  if  the  merchant  do 
not  forbid  it,  they  (hall  contribute  to  the  damage. 

Some  regulations,  in  regard  to  Freight,  from  Old  Spain  to 

New. 

1.  There  are  two  ends  in  building  and  gauging  of  (hips  [See 
the  article  Ga  uging  of  Ships],  the  one  to  fervc  in  war, 
the  other  to  tranfport  commodities  from  one  country  to  ano¬ 
ther.  Having  therefore  explained  the  manner  of  (hip- 
gauging,  and  given  an  account  what  a  ton  is,  and  how  much 
room  it  fills,  the  next  thing  of  courfe  to  treat  of,  feems  to  be 
the  freight  for  every  ton  carried  to  or  from  the  Indies,  and 
how  they  fettle,  what  ftowage  every  parcel  will  take  up,  that 
is  fent  abroad,  which  the  matters  or  merchants  in  Spain  call 
valuing  or  rating.  Freight  is  the  price  paid  to  the  matter  or 
owners  of  the  (hip,  for  the  carriage  of  goods,  from  one  port 
to  another  ;  fome  will  have  it  to  be  derived  from  the  Latin 
word  fero,  to  bring  or  carry,  and  others  from  flando,  from  the 
winds  blowing,  becaufe  there  is  no  failing  without  wind  ;  but 
this  we  will  leave  to  be  decided  by  others. 

2.  All  the  laws  relating  to  the  form  of  adjufting  the  bulk  of 
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commodities,  are  derived  from  an  ordinance  of  the  year  1543, 
when  it  was  thought  convenient  to  prefcribe  the  bulk  that 
(hould  be  allowed  for  every  ton,  that  the  fhips  might  never  be 
over-loaded,  nor  under  ;  but  there  was  never  any  rate  fet  up¬ 
on  the  freight,  that  being  always  left  to  the  will  of  the  owners 
and  matters,  for  their  greater  encouragement.  Thus,  for¬ 
merly,  the  bulk  that  went  to  make  up  a  ton  was  fixed,  but 
not  the  price  that  was  to  be  paid  for  it ;  whereas,  for  many 
years  laft  part,  it  falls  out  quite  contrary  ;  for  there  is  a  fettled 
rate  to  pay  for  freight,  which  is  44  ducats  ttrong,  for  which 
the  matter  obliges  himfelf  to  deliver  the  goods,  well  condi¬ 
tioned,  in  the  Indies,  befides  14  ducats  down,  or  to  make 
good  the  damage.  And  there  is  no  rule  for  computing  the 
bulk,  but  the  matter  and  merchant  judge  it  by  the  eye,  com¬ 
puting  the  parcels  by  twelve  parts  ;  and  fo  many  twelves  as 
they  make,  fo  many  tons  freight  they  pay,  and  fo  much  pro¬ 
portionally  for  the  anfwering  of  damages,  which  they  now 
cal!  valuing,  as  has  been  faid  ;  and  this  is  pra&ifed  with  all 
forts  of  lading,  except  pipes  of  wine,  which  are  taken  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ordinance,  for  fix  twelfths,  or  half  a  ton  each  ;  but 
if  there  be  little  ftowage,  there  is  a  confideration,  either  in  the 
price,  or  in  the  owner  of  the  pipes,  lending  the  matter  money 
to  fit  him  out.  Though,  confidering  the  prefent  practice,  it 
feems  needlefs  to  give  an  account  of  the  rules  formerly  pre- 
feribed,  for  fixing  the  bulk  of  commodities  to  be  (hipped,  yet 
I  will  briefly  acquaint  the  reader  with  it,  that  he  may  make 
the  better  judgment  of  the  goods  he  may  have  occafion  to 
(hip  off. 

3.  The  law  dire&s,  that  5  huts  be  reckoned  3  ton,  and  2 
pipes  1  ton  :  and  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  thefe  pipes  are  to  be 
of  the  fize  appointed  by  the  ordinances  of  Seville,  which  are 
to  hold  27  arroves  a  pipe,  an  arrove  liquid  being  32  pounds. 
As  for  chefts,  that  which  is  nine  fpans  in  length,  four  in 
breadth,  and  three  in  depth,  is  accounted  two  thirds  of  a  ton. 
Seven  fpans  long,  two  and  a  half  deep,  and  as  broad,  the 
fame,  obferving  that  thefe  fpans  are  to  be  fuch,  as  four  make 
a  yard.  Bales  of  two  cloths  each,  fix  to  a  ton,  of  French 
canvas,  fix  to  a  ton,  and  fo  proportionably  for  bigger  or  lef- 
fer;  iron,  in  fheets,  22  quintals,  or  one  hundred  and  a  half 
weight,  to  pay  as  a  ton  ;  barrels,  of  an  hundred  weight  each, 
15  of  them  to  make  a  ton  ;  four  hogfheads,  or  eight  half  hog- 
(heads,  to  pay  as  a  ton,  unlefs  they  be  thofe  of  Santo  Domin¬ 
go,  which  take  up  twice  the  ftowage.  Small  barrels  of  olives, 
40  to  a  ton,  and  proportionably  if  bigger  or  lefs  ;  and  though 
one  of  the  laws  expreffes,  that  56  arroves,  or  quarters  of  art 
hundred  cafks  or  jars,  make  a  ton,  it  is  not  to  be  underftood 
of  fo  many  jars,  but  of  fo  many  arroves,  or  quarters  of  an 
hundred,  as  isexpreffed  in  the  ordinance  from  which  that  law 
was  derived.  And  if  they  are  of  oil,  40  jars  make  a  ton  ; 
though  they  be  in  jars  of  half  an  arrove  ;  and  if  wine,  46 
jars  of  an  arrove  and  a  quarter,  which  is  the  fize  according  to 
the  ordinance  of  Seville,  make  a  ton,  and  proportionably,  if 
they  are  bigger  or  lefs. 

4.  Some  of  the  laws  appoint  what  bulk  of  flag-ftones,  bricks, 
tiles,  and  fuch  things  then  carried  to  the  Indies,  made  a  ton, 
but  there  being  none  carried  now,  it  is  needlefs  to  fpeak  of 
them.  Sixteen  quintals  of  pitch  make  a  ton,  the  fame  quan¬ 
tity  of  rigging,  wine,  barrels  of  alquitran,  a  bituminous 
matter  ufed  in  Spain,  and  three  large  bales  of  paper  of  60 
reams  each.  Many  other  things  are  mentioned,  which  are 
not  now  carried  over,  and  therefore  we  pafs  them  by. 

5.  Under  the  fame  head  of  lav/s,  we  find  the  court  of  Pa¬ 
nama  is  directed  to  fettle  a  rate  for  carrying  the  king’s  plate 
from  thence  to  Porto  Bello  ;  and  it  is  prohibited  to  carry  any 
gold  or  filver,  either  coined,  or  any  way  wrought,  to  the 
Indies  ;  the  penalty  is  the  forfeiture  of  all  that  (hall  be  fo 
carried.  Among  other  things  prohibited  to  be  carried  over, 
without  his  majefty’s  leave,  are  all  forts  of  arms,  particularly 
piftols,  and  all  forts  of  German  iron,  either  wrought  or  in 
bar,  but  only  that  of  Bifcay  is  to  be  tranfported.  There  is 
alfo  a  prohibition  againft  carrying  over  any  fabulous  hiftories, 
or  profane,  or  immodeft:  books  ;  and  there  mutt  be  leave 
from  the  inquifition,  for  all  that  are  carried.  Books  pay  no 
duty,  but  that  for  convoys  ;  and  the  new  prayer-books  pay 
neither  that  nor  freight. 

6.  That  the  matters  of  (hips  may  be  at  full  liberty  to  agree 
the  bed  they  can,  for  their  freight  with  the  merchants,  it  is 
ordained,  that  no  commiffioner,  or  officer  of  the  India-houfe, 
defire,  intreat,  or  oblige  the  faid  matters  to  take  on  board 
any  merchandize  they  have  not  agreed  for  the  freight  of  be¬ 
fore-hand.  In  the  year  1656,  there  arofe  a  controverfy  con¬ 
cerning  freight,  which  was,  that  his  majefty  took  up  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  indigo  in  the  cuftom-houfe,  and  fent  it  away  to  Flan¬ 
ders.  The  matters  demanded  the  freight  of  the  owners  of 
the  faid  indigo,  who  had  recourfe  to  the  council ;  where  it 
was  determined,  that  fuch  as  had  received  as  much  of  the 
king  as  made  the  value  of  the  freight,  (hould  pay,  and  thofe 
that  had  received  none  (hould  be  forborne  ;  which  (hews  that 
the  freight  is  to  be  paid,  though  the  whole  produ£!  of  the 
commodity  (hould  be  no  more  than  the  value  of  it. 

7.  All  the  expence  of  tranfporting  the  plate  on  the  South- 
Sea,  as  the  carriage  from  Lima  to  Callao,  houfe-rent  in  Pa¬ 
nama,  and  removing  from  port  Perico  to  the  fhore,  is  paid  out 
of  the  king’s  revenue,  as  well  that  of  his  own  plate,  as  that 
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of  private  perfons ;  and  thefe  only  pay  the  carriage  to  the  wa- 
ter-fide,  in  the  ports  of  the  South-Sea,  and  half  the  charge  of 
loading  and  unloading  the  plate  and  goods  at  Panama,  and 
carrying  of  it  to  the  mailer’s  houfe,  and  the  goods  from 
thence  to  port  Perico,  the  matter  paying  the  other  half  upon 
the  Icing’s  a  count  ;  for  there  the  matters  are  only  ftewards  of 
the  freight,  which  is  nyt  their  own,  but  the  king’s,  and  there¬ 
fore  they  are  paid  all  the  expence  they  are  at  in  managing  it, 
and  are  allowed  a  falary,  or  confideration,  for  their  labour. 
Therefore,  the  pra&ice  of  the  North-Sea  can  be  no  prece¬ 
dent  for  the  South-Sea,  becaufe,  in  the  north,  the  matters  are 
at  all  the  expence  with  the  plate  and  commodities,  ’till  they  de¬ 
liver  them  to  their  owners,  without  reckoning  any  thing  for 
the  expence,  becaufe  the  freight  is  their  own,  and  they  are 
obliged  to  anfwer  all  damage. 


Remarks. 


The  article  of  freight  or  carriage  of  merchandizes  by  {hip¬ 
ping,  is,  next  to  their  filheries,  the  fheet  anchor  of  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  Flollanders,  upon  account  of  the  great  emolu¬ 
ments  they  derive  from  it,  far  beyond  all  other  nations:  and 
this  is  owing  to  the  greater  cheapnefs  of  their  fh ip- carriage, 
than  that  of  other  countries  ;  the  caufe  whereof,  is  the  great 
plenty  of  feamen,  which  their  filheries  and  carriage  trade 
breed,  and  the  hard  and  parfimonious  way  of  living  of  their 
failors,  who  fail  for  lefs  wages,  and  are  maintained  at  lefs 
expence  than  thofeof  other  ftates. 

The  cheapnefs  of  freight  being  a  very  material  article,  with 
regard  to  the  exportation  of  our  Britilh  commodities  to  foreign 
countries,  they  being  to  be  afforded  cheaper  by  our  merchants 
to  foreigners,  in  proportion  to  the  cheapnefs  of  our  freights  ; 
it  is  certainly  highly  for  the  intereft  of  Great  Britain  to  em¬ 
brace  every  occafion  of  increafing  their  feminaries  of  feamen. 
Our  filheries,  as  well  as  our  coafting  trade  in  general,  having 
fo  apparent  a  tendency  to  augment  the  number  of  Britilh 
feamen,  to  diminilh  the  price  of  freights,  and  to  ftrengthen 
our  royal  navy  (which  we  have  more  need  of  than  ever) ;  we 
mutt  be  enemies  to  our  own  commerce,  our  own  fecurity,  and 
falvation,  as  a  free  people,  if  we  negleCt  taking  any  meafures 
whatever,  that  nature,  or  good  policy,  can  put  in  our  power, 
to  advance  every  branch  of  our  maritime  trade  and  power. 
For  we  may  difcern,  from  what  has  been  laid  before  the 
reader,  under  the  article  of  France,  to  what  a  pitch  the 
French  trade  is  really  increafed,  and  what  effe&ual  meafures 
they  are  actually  taking,  to  render  their  naval  power  fuperior 
to  that  of  Great  Britain  and  her  allies.  And  under  the  ar¬ 
ticles  Biscay,  Castile,  Spain,  and  the  principal  mari¬ 
time  provinces  of  that  kingdom,  will  appear  what  effe&ual 
meafures  are  taken  to  increafe  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the 
Spaniards  alfo,  at  the  expence  of  Great-Britain  in  particular. 
For  further  confirmation,  how  irretrievably  this  nation  is 
likely  to  lofe  her  trade,  if  {he  does  not  exert  herfelf  therein, 
to  the  utmoft,  See  likewife,  all  the  chief  ftates  and  coun¬ 
tries  in  Europe. 

FRIEZLAND,  one  of  the  moft  northern  provinces  of  the 
United  Netherlands,  bounded  by  the  ocean  on  the  north,  by 
Groningen  and  Overyffel  on  the  eaft,  by  the  Zuyder-Sea  and 
Overyfl'el  on  the  fouth,  and  by  the  ocean  on  the  weft. 

The  air  of  this  country  is  not  unwholesome,  and  the  foil,  in 
many  places,  affords  good  paftures,  and  fome  arable  lands, 
efpecially  in  Ooftergow.  Weftergow,  which  is  the  largeft 
tra£l,  is  more  level  and  fenny,  but  abounds  with  fifh  and 
fowl. 

The  province  is  divided  into  Ooftergow,  Weftergow,  and 
Seven  Wolden,  or  Seven  Forefts. 

.1.  Oostergow,  the  moft  northern  part  of  the  country,  has 
the  German  Ocean  on  the  north,  part  of  the  province  of 
Groningen  on  the  eaft.  Seven  Wolden  on  the  fouth,  and 
Weftergow  on  the  weft. 

LeE'.varden,  the  capital  of  this  divifion,  is  the  largeft,  richeft, 
beft  built,  and  moft  pupulous  of  the  province.  Itftands  in  a 
fruitful  foil;  and,  by  it’s  navigable  canals,  the  largeft  of 
which  runs  to  the  ocean,  they  have  a  good  trade  with  Ham¬ 
burgh,  Bremen,  Embden,  and  Holland  ;  and  are  plentifully 
fupplied  with  neceffaries  from  the  neighbouring  countries. 

II.  Westergow,  basOftergowcn  the  eaft,  Seven  Wolden 
on  the  fouth,  the  Zuyder-Sea  on  the  weft,  and  the  German 
Ocean  on  the  north. 

Francker,  io  miles  weftward  of  Leewarden,  abounds  with 
channels,  two  of  which  run  through  the  length  of  the  town, 
and,  by  their  communication  with  others,  make  it  very  neat, 
and  advance  it’s  trade. 

Harlingen,  the  largeft  city  of  this  province,  except  Leewar- 
den,  is  4  miles  weft  of  Francker,  at  the  mouth  of  the  canal 
that  comes  from  that  city,  and  on  the  bank  of  the  Zuyder- 
Sea.  Though  the  harbour  be  large,  and  much  frequented, 
it  will  not  admit  veffels  of  great  burthen,  which  rnuft  either 
rp,0:1  at.  a  §reat  difiance,  or  lighten  before  they  can  get  in. 
i  heir  chief  trade  is  in  making  fails,  and  importing  and  ex- 
porting  corn,  pitch,  tar,  fir-trees,  and  deal. 

IjOLswort,  had  formerly  a  confiderable  trade  by  fea,  but  now 
t  e  in  a  itants  deal  chiefly  with  the  neighbouring  towns,  by 
means  of  the  canals.  °  / 

Sneek,  fituated  on  a  lake  of  the  fame  name,  is  a  neat  town. 


The  inhabitants  trade  with  the  neighbouring  towns,  by  means 
of  the  canals,  in  fifh  and  other  commodities,  and  are  well 
furnifhed  with  frefh-water  fifh  by  the  neighbouring  lakes 
both  for  confumption  and  fale, 

Worcum,  though  it’s  harbour  he  choaked  up,  has  a  good  trade 
alfo  with  the  neighbouring  country,  by  the  canals,  and  is  well 
fupplied  with  fifh  from  the  lakes  near  it. 

Staveren,  was  a  flourifhing  place  formerly,  and  prodigioufly 
rich  ;  but  the  harbour  being  choaked  up,  the  trade  is  now 
very  much  decayed,  and  confifts  chiefly  in  fifhing,  and  paf- 
fage-boats  over  the  pools  and  lakes  of  the  neighbourhood. 

III.  Seven  Wolden,  is  fituated  between  Weftergow’,  Oofter¬ 
gow,  Overyffel,  and  the  Zuyder-Sea.  It  is  a  barren,  heathy, 
and  marfhy  country,  but  thinly  peopled. 

Sloot,  or  Slooten,  the  only  town  of  any  note,  ftands  on  a 
navigable  current,  which  comes  from  a  neighbouring  lake, 
called  the  Slooten-meer,  and  falls  into  the  fea  about  3" miles 
below  the  town,  by  which  it  has  a  trade  with  Holland,  and 
other  parts. 

E  A  S  T-  F  R I  EZ  L  AN  D.  This  county  or  earldom  be- 
longs  properly  to  Germany.  It  has  the  German  Ocean  on 
the  north,  the  gulph  Dollert,  with  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Ems,  on  the  weft,  which  parts  it  from  the  province  of  Gro¬ 
ningen  ;  the  bifhoprick  of  Munfter  on  the  fouth,  and  the 
county  of  Oldenburg  on  the  eaft. 

Embden,  on  the  river  Ems,  and  on  the  bay  called  Dollert,  is  a 
rich,  large,  and  populous  city.  The  lfland  Veffey,  which  lies 
in  the  Dollert  bay,  over-gainft  this  city,  makes  the  harbour 
as  large  and  convenient  as  any  on  the  German  coaft.  They 
have  alfo  artificial  canals,  by  which  they  can  bring  large  vef¬ 
fels  into  the  heart  of  the  town.  The  inhabitants  are  very  in- 
duftrious,  and  much  addicted  to  trade. 

The  river  Ems  rifes  in  the  bifhopric  of  Paderborn  ;  and 
though  it  runs  through  a  great  part  of  the  bifhopric  of  Mun¬ 
fter,  the  counties  of  Bentheim  and  Linghen,  and  divers  others, 
and  receives  abundance  of  fmall  rivulets ;  yet  it  takes  in  no 
confiderable  river,  nor  fees  any  city  or  town  of  note,  ’till  it 
comes  'into  the  dominions  of  Eaft  Friezland,  where  it  vifits 
the  city  of  Embden,  capital  of  that  province  ;  a  little  below 
which,  it  opens  into  the  fea,  among  a  throng  of  difficult  fands 
and  iflands. 

This  city  of  Embden  is  large,  populous,  and  beautiful.  It’s 
friendfhip  is  very  fatisfadfory  to  the  Dutch,  who  have  fre¬ 
quently  taken  the  citizens  into  the  protection  of  the  United 
Provinces,  even  upon  their  own  terms.  The  goodnefs  of  the 
harbour  induces  the  Dutch  merchants  to  dire£t  many  fhipsto 
load  and  unload  here.  By  the  inland  navigation  of  this  river, 
there  is  carried  on  a  very  confiderable  traffic,  by  veffels  of 
good  burthen,  into  Germany,  Weftphalia,  &c.  and  that  a 
great  way  ;  this  is  no  inconfiderable  advantage  to  the  city,  by 
increafing  the  commerce  of  the  port,  and  filling  it  both  with 
wealth  and  inhabitants. 

The  Englifh  merchants  once  kept  their  ftaple  here  for  wool¬ 
len  manufactures  ;  but  thinking  themfelves  not  far  enough 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  Spaniards,  they  removed  to  Ham¬ 
burgh.  The  merchants  of  this  city  have  a  very  good  cha- 
radler  for  juft  and  upright  dealing,  and  are  efteemed  for  it 
abroad,  wherever  they  correfpond. 

The  laft  count  of  Eaft-Friefland  dying  without  iffue,  the 
kingofPruffia  claims  that  country,  to  which  other  princes 
have  alfo  pretenfions ;  the  determination  of  which  muft  be 
referred  to  time. 

FRENCH  AFRICAN  TRADE  and  COMPANY. 
Under  the  article  France,  we  have  given  a  ftate  of  tbe 
commerce  of  that  kingdom,  in  as  fuccinCt  a  manner  as  we 
could,  fo  as  to  give  the  reader  a  pretty  ftrong  and  adequate 
idea  thereof :  to  this  end,  it  was  neceffary  to  take  notice  of 
the  African  trade  of  France,  in  conjunction  with  it’s  other 
capital  branches  :  but  as  under  that  general  head,  we  could 
not  fo  minutely  defcend  to  particulars,  as  to  enable  the  reader 
to  form  a  true  judgment  thereof,  we  fhall  here  refume  the 
fubjeCt. — Previous  to  which,  we  defire  it  may  be  obferved, 
that,  under  the  article  France,  where  we  fpeak  of  their 
India-company,  notice  is  taken  of  the  French  Weft-India, 
Senegal,  and  Guinea  companies,  which  are  united  to  their 
India-company  :  fo  that  the  African  trade  of  this  kingdom 
is  now  carried  on  by  their  India-company,  With  privileges 
and  immunities,  exclufive  of  all  other  the  fubjeCts  of 
France. 

For  diftinCtion  fake,  however,  we  fhall  treat  of  the  French 
African  trade,  under  the  title  of  the  Senegal  company,  from 
the  year  1718,  when  it  was  incorporated  with  the  India- 
company. 

This  company  had  then  fix  departments,  or  diftinCt  factories, 
viz.  thofe  of  Senegal,  Galam,  Goree,  Joal,  Gambia,  and 
Biffeaux.  The  Senegal  faCtory,  at  this  time,  fupplies  annu¬ 
ally  about  50  Haves,  4000  hides,  1200  quintals  of  gum,  and 
20  quintals  of  elephant’s  teeth  ;  Galam,  about  600  flaves, 

20  quintals  of  teeth,  and  50  marks  of  gold  ;  Goree,  400 
flaves,  and  2400  hides  ;  Joal,  100  flaves,  400  hides,  and  10 
quintals  of  teeth  ;  Gambia,  400  flaves,  200  quintals  of  wax, 
and  200  puintals  of  teeth  ;  Biffeaux,  250  flaves,  250  quin¬ 
tals  of  wax,  and  the  like  quantity  of  teeth. 
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Remarks  on  the  French  trade  of  Senegal,  as  the 

SAME  STOOD  BEFORE  THE  LAST  WAR. 

The  kingdoms  of  Ovals  and  Foules  border  upon  the  river 
Senegal, "and  have  each  their  king,  one  called  Le  Brae,  the 
other  Seratic.  It  is  always  the  intereft  of  thefe  petty 
princes  to  live  in  friendfhip  with  the  company;  but  king 
Le  Brae  committed  hoftilities,  and  the  company  made  re- 
prifals  ;  but  the  difference  was  pretty  well  accommodated  by 
Darnel,  another  of  their  petty  princes,  who  interpofed  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  other  Negroe  king. 

Le  Seratic  the  king  is  powerful,  and  muft  be  kept  in  fome 
iubje&ion,  or  he  is  frequently  inclined  to  enhance  the  duties 
upon  European  commodities,  when  exchanged  for  theirs. 
The  French  commiffaries,  however,  are  very  vigilant  on 
thefe  occafions. 

The  gums  are  gathered  twice  a  year,  in  December  and 
March. 

They  begin  to  trade  in  February,  before  the  firft  gathering, 
and  continue  ’till  May  ;  their  fecond  trade  begins  in  April,  and 
holds  till  June. 

The  moors  that  fell  the  gum,  are  called  Auladelhagi,  in  the 
Arabic  tongue,  and  Darmenios,  in  the  Negroes  ;  their  chiefs 
are  called  Chems,  who  lay  a  duty,  of  an  eighth,  upon  all  the 
gums  the  French  buy.  They  trade  at  thefe  places,  for  1200 
quintals  of  gum,  weighing  4501b.  each. 

The  other  goods  fold  at  thefe  two  principal  ports,  are  about 
300  oxen,  and  400  fheep,  fome  ambergreafe  and  oftrich 
feathers.  50  packs  of  feathers  are  worth  a  quintal  of  gum. 
At  the  neighbouring  places  of  Senegal  they  purchafe  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  millet,  with  which  they  feed  the  negroes,  as  well  thofe 
in  the  company’s  fervice,  as  thofe  they  tranfport,  and  even 
fometimes  the  French  are  glad  of  it  themfelves. 

When  the  waters  are  out,  they  trade  to  the  adjacent  lakes, 
at  fome  of  which  they  get  ebony,  at  others  ivory,  peas,  hides, 
and  fometimes  ambergreafe. 

There  are  fixed  times  and  feafons  for  buying  fait,  for  the  fer¬ 
vice  of  the  company  of  Senegal,  as  well  as  the  curing  the 
hides,  and  ftated  times  for  buying  provifions. 

But  the  laft  obfervation,  is  the  time  and  feafon  for  going  over 
the  bar  of  the  river,  which  is  between  April  and  July  ;  after 
\vhich,  the  bad  feafon  begins,  and  the  waters  are  out. 

The  Trade  of  Galam. 

The  old  company  of  Senegal  had  a  fort  at  Galam,  built  in 
1700,  but  was  carried  away  by  the  rapidity  of  the  river. 
The  new  company  afterwards  built  another,  a  league  lower 
where  they  now  trade. 

They  trade  chiefly,  at  Galam,  in  negroes,  gold,  and  ivory. 
It  is  thought,  that  the  countries  inhabited  by  the  negroes,  who 
are  in  the  French  alliance,  have  mines  of  gold,  filver;  copper, 
precious  ftones,  and  faltpetre.  That  there  is  among  them 
fine  marble,  and  curious  wood,  both  for  feent  and  colours,  is 
certain  ;  but  the  negroes  of  this  part  are  an  untraftable  fort 
of  people,  and  their  king  is  with  difficulty  brought  to  reafon 
fometimes,  with  regard  to  the  price  of  his  flaves,  or  the  duty  on 
them  ;  yet  upon  the  whole,  the  French  purchafe  them  upon 
very  moderate  terms. 

The  trade  of  Goree. 

The  ifland  of  Goree  is  the  center  of  the  company’s  fettle- 
ments,  and  it  is  there  the  flaves  are  kept,  ’till  they  have  a  fuffi- 
cient  number,  or  till  they  have  fhips  ready  to  tranfport  them 
to  their  Sugar-ifles. 

The  leather  trade  was  formerly  confiderable  in  this  ifle.  They 
have  had  50,000,  and  fometimes  80,000  hides  a  year,  which 
has  diminifhed  of  late  years. 

This  was  occafioned  by  the  ufurpation  of  a  tyrannical  prince, 
who  raifed  the  duties  upon  leather.  But  as  the  negroe  trade 
is  confiderable,  having  4  or  500  annually,  the  French  con¬ 
nive  at  trivial  things. 

Their  flaves  are  fine,  but  muft  be  neither  too  young  nor  too 
old. 

The  hides  are  equally  good,  but  muft  be  falted  and  doubled 
together,  and  during  the  hot  feafon,  beat  every  fortnight. 

At  Rufifch  and  Portugal,  they  buy  all  the  millet  they  have 
occafion  for,  and  always  keep  their  graineries  full,  for  fear  of 
a  famine  ;  which  often  happens,  their  harvefts  being  deftroyed 
by  locufts.  The  gieateft  care  imaginable  muft  be  taken  of 
it,  and  often  turned  over  for  fear  of  heating. 

The  trade  of  Joal. 

This  is  the  laft  fettlement  of  the  French  company’s,  and  was 
built  to  fecure  a  port  of  trade,  when  this  king  firft: 'began  his 
reign.  The  feveral  branches  of  this  commerce,  are  fait,  millet, 
negroes,  ivory,  hides,  wax,  and  rice. 

The  trade  of  Gambia; 

The  company  has  two  fettlements  on  the  river  Gambia,  one 
at  Albreda,  and  the  laft  at  Bintau,  eftablifhed  in  the  year 
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r  7 1 8.  This  laft  place  has  great  pleety  of  millet,  rice,  kids* 
oxen,  and  fowls,  all  which  are  very  difficult  to  have  at  Albreda, 
but  there  are  wax  and  flaveS. 

Their  merchandizes  are  exchange  for  fire-arms,  fwords, 
powder,  ball,  and  flints,  they  being  a  warlike  people. 

The  Englifh  have  fettlements  upon  the  river  Gambia,  as  well 
as  the  French  ;  but  befldes  them,  there  are  Portuguefe,  Dutch, 
Englilh,  and  even  French  interlopers,  that  very  much  hinder 
the  trade  of  the  eftablifhed  companies. 

The  Poituguefe  have  fome  fettlements  up  the  river,  and  are 
protected  as  natives,  but  in  no  efteem  with  the  Companies. 

The  proper  feafon  for  the  trade  of  negroes,  is  in  the  months 
of  May  and  June.  The  Mercadois  and  Guineas  bringdown 
there  7  or  800  flaves  yearly. 

Cantor,  or  Cantory,  a  final!  kingdom  of  Africa,  upon  the 
boders  of  the  river  Gambia.  The  inhabitants  keep  a  good 
correfpondence  with  the  Europeans,  efpecially  the  Dutch, who 
trade  with  them  for  ivory,  gold,  and  raw  hides ;  fait  and  iron 
are  good  commodities  there  :  The  French  trade  coniiderably 
on  thefe  coafts,  where  they  have  a  fort,  for  the  defence  of 
their  fettlements.  Their  chief  trade  is  in  furs  and  {kins,  of 
different  forts,  where  they  pay  to  the  king  16  per  cent.  duty. 
Befides  this  tax,  every  veflel  that  comes  into  the  port,  pays 
three  bars  of  iron  :  this  king  has  a  cuftom-houfe  to  receive 
the  duties. 

The  inhabitants  are  either  fmiths  or  weavers.  They  make  a 
kind  of  blankets,  which  is  their  cloathing.  The  Europeans 
trade  along  the  coaft  with  them*  There  are  different  forts  of 
thefe  blankets. 

The  Portuguefe,  who  have  a  fettlement  in  Cantor,  have  a 
number  of  flaves  from  thence.  The  moors  of  Barbary  alfo 
trade  there  for  gold  duft. 

Ca  ss  an,  a  fm^ll  kingdom  in  Africa,  on  the  north  of  the  river 
Gambia,  called  Great  Caffan,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  another 
place,  called  Little  Caflan. 

In  thefe  two  places  is  the  chief  trade  of  this  part  of  the 
country.  At  the  laft  of  thefe  places  is  a  market  every  Mon¬ 
day,  and  Great  Caffan  has  two  fairs  yearly,  where  there  are, 
not  only  negroes  from  all  places,  as  Rio  Frefco,  Porto-Dale, 
and  Juda,  but  alfo  Europeans,  French,  Portuguefe,  Englifh, 
and  Dutch,  and  where  the  king  of  Caffan  has  an  open 
trade. 

The  merchandizes  brought  there  are  leather,  ivory,  oxen, 
and  cows,  cotton -dreffes,  tobacco,  gold,  flaves,  fait,  cotton, 
mats,  pullets,  and  other  prod udbions  of  the  country. 

The  trade  of  Bisseaux. 

This  fettlement  was  of  the  longeft  {landing  of  any  the 
French  conlpany  had  ;  and  there  is  to  be  l'een,  in  the  journals 
of  the  commiffaries,  1685  and  1686,  that  they  traded  there 
yearly  for  1800  flaves,  and  300  quintals  of  wax ;  but,  by 
interlopers,  and  the  creole  Portuguefe,  it  was  diferedited,  that 
the  French  abandoned  it,  and  fettled  and  re-eftablifhed  a  fac¬ 
tory  in  1700.  The  feafon  for  the  trade  of  Biffeaux,  and  the 
neighbouring  ifles,  is  before  the  rains.  It  confifts  in  flaves, 
ivory,  and  wax.  In  the  rainy  feafons,  the  negroes  drink  a 
great  deal  of  brandy,  becaufe  they  have  no  palm  wines. 

Abassin,  or  Abasson,  is  about  (even  leagues  in  length  ;,it’s 
breadth,  on  land,  uncertain.  Trading  veffels  rarely  touch 
there  for  provifions,  becaufe  almoft  all  the  gold  coaft  is  barren, 
ate  rarely  cultivated.  We  can  give  no  certain  account  of 
the  inland  countries  along  the  gold  coaft,  any  farther  than 
faying,  that  thofe  of  the  north,  and  north-eaft:  of  Vetteres,  and 
the  rivers  Afbini  and  Iffini  are  fruitful  and  well  cultivated, 
and  not  only  fupply  themfelves  with  neceflaries,  but  thofe 
countries  that  are  barren,  as  are  all  places  that  have  rich  gold 
mines,  of  which  they  have  many  among  them.  It  is  not 
certainly  known  in  what  manner  they  dig  or  work  in  their 
mines,  but  that  there  are  great  quantities  of  gold,  fufficiently 
appears  from  what  they  exchange  continually  for  their  provi- 
fions,  and  merchandizes  that  are  brought  to  them. 

I  fhall  not  here  give  any  particular  account  of  a  prcje£l  which 
the  French  had  formed,  and  aflually  put  in  execution,  for 
eftablifhing  a  fettlement  among  them,  but  through  thejea- 
loufy  of  the  Dutch,  they  were  deftroyed  for  want  of  affift- 
ance  ;  neverthelefs,  the  negroes  feemed  greatly  to  like 
them.  The  villages  of  Albiani  and  Tabo,  the  one  about  6, 
the  other  about  10  leagues  off  Iffini,  have  generally  trading 
fhips  that  anchor,  and  hoift  their  colours,  as  fignals  of  trade 
near  them.  The  negroes,  as  foon  as  affured  that  they  are 
friends,  never  fail  to  go  on  board  and  vifit  them.  As  foori  as 
they  are  prefented  with  a  glafs  of  brandy,  it  is  cuftomary  to 
afk,  how  long  fince  they  had  any  trading  {hips  that  way,  it 
being  a  general  rule  with  them,  to  fet  a  value  upon  their  com¬ 
modities,  mofe  oriels,  according  to  their  want  of  European 
merchandizes. 

Guiomere,  the  nigheft  to  cape  Apollonia,  though  but  finall, 
on  the  fea  coafts,  is  confiderable  within  land  ;  the  people  are 
very  numerous,  rich,  and  trade  largely.  Whether  their  ri¬ 
ches  are  the  produce  of  their  mines,  or  their  induftry  and 
great  commerce  among  themfelves,  it  is  very  certain  they 
have  much  gold,  and  deal  confiderably  in  flaves  and  ivory. 
About  8  leagues  from  St  Apolline,  is  the  village  of  Axim, 

Tl* 
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The  French  fay,  that  the  Portuguefe  took,  this  place  from 
them,  and  built  a  fortification  there,  in  1515,  under  king 
Emanuel,  and  kept  it ’till  February  1642,  when  the  Dutch 
befieged  and  took  it,  and  remain  in  poffeffion  of  it.  This 
fort  is  on  the  eaft  of  the  river  Axim,  and  is  only  remarkable 
for  it’s  fands,  which  have  much  gold  in  them,  as  before- 
mentioned. 
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It  will  not  be  unacceptable,  perhaps,  to  give  fome  account  of 
their  manner  of  diving,  and  finding  thefe  fands. 

The  negroes  of  this  country  do  nothing  elfe  but  dive  for  this 
metal,  and  are  brought  up  to  it  from  their  very  infancy,  and 
will  ftay  under  water  fo  long,  that  it  is  fcaree  credible  what 
is  reported.  In  order  to  reach  the  bottom  the  fooner,  they 
plunge  in,  with  their  heads  direftly  downwards :  in  their  hands 
they  have  a  flat  piece  of  wood,  and  part  of  a  calebafle,  with 
which  they  dive,  and  keep  themfelves  under  water,  until  they 
have  filled  it  with  the  heavieft  part  of  the  fand,  which,  hold¬ 
ing  upon  their  heads  with  one  hand,  and  fwimming  with  the 
other,  with  incredible  dexterity,  they  bring  it  above  water. 
After  having  got  a  fufficient  quantity,  or  well  tired  them¬ 
felves,  they  bring  it  on  fhore,  where,  in  a  bowl  or  platter, 
they  wafh  away  the  fand,  by  a  handful  or  two  at  a  time,  the 
metal  always  remaining  at  bottom,  which  they  call  gold  duft, 
and  fometimes  it  has  grains  of  different  fizes. 

Next  Axim  is  cape  Three  Points,  formed  by  three  mountains, 
between  which  are  three  very  convenient  bays  to  anchor  in. 
It  lies  about  four  degrees  of  north  latitude.  The  Pruffians  had 
formerly  a  fettlement  and  built  a  fort  there,  which  they  re- 
linquifhed  in  1720,  and  the  blacks  took  poffeffion  of  it,  who 
acquainted  the  French,  that  they  would  deliver  it  up  to  them, 

■  and  trade  only  with  them  5  who  miftrufting  their  fincerity, 
the  Dutch  made  ufe  of  the  opportunity,  and,  under  the  con¬ 
duit  of  the  captain  of  their  mine,  took  poffeffion  of  it  in 
I725- 

This  port  is  the  mod  confiderable  on  this  coaft,  has  good  an 
chorage  and  landing,  the  country  is  fruitful,  and  the  people  do 
not  negleit  the  culture  of  their  ground,  like  their  idle  neigh¬ 
bours,  though  they  have  much  gold.  Befides  gold,  there  is  a 
great  trade  in  ivory.  The  flaves  that  cannot  dive,  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  carrying  European  commodities  to  the  inland  parts 
of  the  country,  who  return  with  ivory  and  gold,  which  turns 
greatly  to  their  advantage.  The  women  work  moftly  in  the 
falt-pits,  in  which  article  they  deal  confiderably.  Thefe 
people,  though  negroes,  are  very  fincere,  and,  though  fome- 
what  near  and  hard  in  dealing,  yet  afford  great  fatisfa&ion  to 
all  that  trade  with  them. 

The  commerce  of  Grand  Seftre  confifts  chiefly  in  pepper, 
teeth,  and^  provifions,  in  great  plenty,  and  extremely  cheap. 
The  king’s  dues  are  very  trivial,  and  licence  is  granted  for 
wood  or  water  upon  very  eafy  terms.  The  negro  prince  has 
his  refidence  about  a  league  and  half  up  the  river.  The  ne- 
grefi'es  bring  the  water  to  the  boats,  and  think  themfelves  well 
paid,  when  the  calks  are  all  full,  if  you  give  each  of  them  a 
necklace  of  glafs-beads.  There  are  fometimes  flaves,  but 
’tis  rare;  fome  were  bought  in  1704  and  1712,  at  40  livres 
each,  and  fome  for  two  brafs  trumpets  a-piece.  Pepper  is 
the  chief  trade  of  thefe  coafts.  This  pepper  is  not  fo  much 
valued  as  the  Eaft-India  fort,  but  turns  to  very  good  account, 
when  the  Dutch  have  brought  but  little,  this  being  fold  for 
3  hvres  per  quintal,  and  that  paid  in  merchandize.  The 
whole  coaft  of  Malaguette  has  all  forts  of  provifions  in  great 
plenty,  as  fowl,  ftieep,  oxen,  and  cows,  at  a  very  fmall 
expence;  ltkewife  rice,  millet,  peafe,  beans,  &c.  The 
fruits,  which  are  very  excellent,  as  citrons,  oranges,  plums, 
and  other  fruits,  are  at  fo  very  low  a  rate,  as  to  be  fcarce  worth 
mentioning  at  all. 

The  Tooth  or  Ivory-Coaft,  which  is  joining  to  Malaguette, 
and  which  extends  as  far  as  the  river  Suero  da  Cofta,  that  fe- 
parates  it  from  the  Gold  Coaft,  has  the  name  for  it’s  inhabi¬ 
tants  being  very  favage  and  uncivilized,  for  which  reafon 
the  Europrans  rarely  go  afhore,  but  are  upon  their  guard, 
and  generally  trade  on  board. 

They  trade  in  little  elfe  except  elephant’s  teeth,  but  in  fuch 
abundance,  that  the  great  number  of  fhips  that  come  that 
way  fiom  all  parts  of  Europe,  can  always  load  there  ;  nor  is 
it  a  thing  extraordinary,  to  fee  teeth  there  of  200lb.  weight. 

1  is  reported,  that  thefe  animals  fhed  their  teeth  every  three 
years,  which  is  the  reafon  partly  that  ivory  is  common  upon 

•  e  e  coalls-  The  elephants  are  in  fuch  numbers,  that  the 
negroes  are  obliged  to  have  their  habitations  under  ground 
in  order  to  preferve  themfelves  from  danger.  Therels  like- 

•  e  iome  g°!cl  upon  this  coaft,  yet  not  much  traded  in  ;  but 
in  p  aces  that  border  upon  it,  that  commodity  is  in  greater 
abundance,  4nd  is  called  the  Gold  Coaft.  They  take  from  this 

^  and  white  cotton>  which  is  a  good  com- 

the  mi,dd°lethei?°n  C,°aft*  Ufed  by  the  natives  t0  wear  round 
.  .  .  dd  e’  alfo  fcel  menacles  or  bracelets,  and  little  bells 

wld  fortTf  WOrealmoft1a11  °VCr  the  ,eSs  and  arms  of  t^fe 

which  the  E  p£0p  e’  ^  the  chief  comm°dities  with 
w  uch  the  Europeans  trade,  in  exchange  for  their  ivory  &c 

Provifions  are  in  great  plenty  in  this  place.  X’ 
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Gold  Coast, 

The  Gold  Coaft  begins  at  the  river  Suciro  de  Coftas  •  ’tis 
about  130  leagues  in  length  from  eaft  to  weft,  between  ± 
and  5  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  between  16  and  21  nf 
longitude.  This  coaft  is  the  moft  frequented  of  any  in  Af 

^aTT  y  1^,r°Aeanli  and  none  have  fettle  merits  there,  bu’t 
e  Englifh  Dutch,  and  Danes.  Yet  the  French  have  many 
years  traded  under  the  very  nofe  of  our  Englifh  forts  at  Ana- 
rnaboe,  and  plentifully  fupplied  their  American  colonies  with 
the  choiceft  negroes  on  the  whole  African  coaft. 

pon  this  coaft,  the  gold  of  Axim  is  efteemed  the  beft  and 
is  from  22  to  23  carats ;  that  from  other  coafts  is  lefs  fine’,  and 
that  from  Jetu  Is  coarfe  enough.  Some  of  it  is  found  by  the 

and  ’ri!  $  W  in  the  fands  of  rivu,ets  a"d  currents, 

and  tis  that  which  we  commonly  call  gold  duft,  where  there 

Munln'thf  10  quantlty  f0Und’  accordinS  as  the  rains  have 
tell  upon  thofe  mountains,  from  whence  thefe  rivers,  or  cur¬ 
rents,  have  their  fpring.  There  is  another  kind  of  gold,  call- 
e  mine  go  d,  or  gold  from  the  mines  ;  of  which  ’tis  reported, 
there  is  a  confiderable  one  in  the  mountains  of  Tafou,  about 
30  leagues  from  Acara.  It  feems  almoft  incredible  what  fome 
w  0  have  traded  on  thofe  coafts  report,  concerning  the  big- 
nefs  of  fome  pieces  of  gold  found  there.  The  third  fort  Is 
that  f  omAcan^  and  Fetu,  which  is  found  in  the  earth,  that 

vefos  'u  ,nt°5,  S?d  dug  Up  accordinS  to 

the  veins.  This  gold  is  only  from  20  to  21  carats.  The 
gold  that  is  taken  out  of  the  mines  and  the  earth,  is  not  re¬ 
fined  nor  wafhed  thoroughly,  when  brought  on  board  by  the 
negroes  to  trade  with  the  Europeans,  but  dire&ly  as  ’tis 
found;  which  makes  it  neceffary  fora  perfon  to  have  judg¬ 
ment,  not  only  of  it's  gtndnefs,  but  of  the  richnefs  of  the 
ore,  left  he  is  cheated.  He  mult  not  be  unexperienced,  that 
trades  in  gold  duft  Thefe  negroes  frequently  mix  with  the 
u.  f™al1  Pieces  of  brafs  and  copper,  or  filings  of  pins,  or 
mix  them  in  melting,  particularly  at  Comenda,  who  are  the 
greateft  cheats  of  all  on  this  coaft  ;  yet  thefe  are  little  dealers 
that  muft  not  be  trufted  ;  the  confiderable  merchants,  or  even 
tneir  brokers,  are  honourable  enough. 

Thofe  that  come  on  board  to  traffic,  are  generally  officers, 
or  m  power,  who  are  all  merchants.  As  they  come  from 
different  parts  of  the  country,  fo  their  methods  are  different 
in  trade  ;  thofe  fettled  upon  the  coaft,  trade  for  themfelves; 
they  that  refide  more  diftant,  or  inland,  and  are  unacquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  language,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  the  Europe¬ 
ans  ea  mg,  are  ferved  by  brokers,  who  are  commonly  great 
merchants  themfelves,  but  are  glad  of  thefe  opportunities  of 
gaming  brokerage.  They  are  generally  the  merchants  upon 
the  coafts,  or  within  10  or  12  leagues  of  it,  that  buy  up  all 
the  goods  from  on  board  the  fhips  which  anchor  in  the  road, 
who,  after  thefe  fhips  have  fet  fail,  fell  them  tfgain  to  the  in¬ 
land  traders  with  a  profit.  The  negroes  have  a  cuftora 
among  them,  when  they  deal  with  Europeans,  to  afk  fora 
prefent,  and  fcarce  ever  conclude  a  bargain  without  it.  The 
Dutch  introduced  this  cuftom,  to  difengage  the  negroes  from 
the  Portuguefe  ;  hut  what  was  firft  only  voluntary,  is  by  ufe 
become  neceffary  ;  and,  at  prefent,  no  negro  will  conclude 
any  bufinefs,  without  being  allured  of  a  prefent.  They  are 
utter  ftrangers  to  credit,  and  make  their  payments  immedi¬ 
ately  in  gold  ;  for  which  reafon  they  carry  fmall  fcaies  with 
them  to  weigh  it,  if  a  large  quantity  ;  otherwife  guefs  at  it, 
by  taking  a  fufficient  quantity  up  with  their  finders. 

Their  fcaies  are  only  two  fmall  plates,  hung  attach  end  of  a 
fmall  flick,  by  a  thread,  and  tied  about  the  middle  of  the 
fame  with  another  thread.  Inftead  of  weights,  they  make 
ufe  of  little  red  grains,  with  which  they  weigh  to  the  value 
of  two  pence  in  gold.  Thus  they  weigh  little  by  little,  until 
it  amounts  to  a  marc  of  eight  ounces ;  but  this  pradice  is 
only  among  the  mean  negroes  and  ordinary  people  ;  merchants 
and  fuch  as  trade  largely,  have  fcaies  and  weights  from  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  know  perfeftly  well  the  ufe  of  them. 

There  is  likewife  an  inland  trade,  which  the  negroes  of  the 
coaft,  and  thofe  that  live  up  the  country,  carry  on  with  the 
Europeans  that  live  among  them  on  their  market  days,  and 
fairs,  kept  once  or  twice  a  year.  vBut  they  take  care  never 
to  keep  fairs  on  the  fame  days,  at  two  different  places  :  at 
thefe  places,  they  bring  whatever  they  have  got,  that  is  cu¬ 
rious  and  fine,  whether  from  Europe,  or  bought  up  in  their 
cities  or  villages,  though  200  leagues  off.  They  keep  their 
markets  generally  in  the  middle  of  the  villages,  where  they 
range  themfelves  every  one,  according  to  the  merchandize  be 
fells,  that  they  may  be  the  more  eafily  found,  in  great  order 
and  filence,  each  fmoaking  his  pipe.  At  day-break  the 
country  people  bring  their  fugar-canes  piled  up  in  bundles, 
fruits,  and  all  forts  of  provifions,  as  rice,  millet,  melons, 
pepper,  fowl,  eggs,  and  bread ;  at  noon  palm  wine  is 
brought,  and,  between  four  and  five,  the  fifhermen  bring 
what  fifh  they  have  caught.  At  the  fairs  none  but  blacks  are 
tuffered  to  trade,  but  at  their  markets,  if  their  villages  are 
near  the  European  fettlements,  the  white  people  may  deal 
in  what  they  will. 

Remarks. 
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Remarks  on  the  French  African  Trade  in  ge¬ 
neral,  AS  THE  SAME  STOOD  BEFORE  THE  LAST 

War. 

The  African  trade  is  eftimable  to  the  French  as  well  as  other 
European  nations,  on  account  of  the  gold,  the  ivory,  and 
the  flave  trade.  The  produce  of  this  country  in  general, 
though  it  makes  but  few  articles,  in  comparison  to  thofe  of 
other  countries,  yet  it  is  very  valuable  ;  and  the  more  fo,  in 
that  it  is  fo  neceflary  a  commerce  to  the  European  nations,  as 
things  are  at  prefent  circumftanced.  The  returns  of  gold  and 
filver  were  had  formerly  for  trifles,  fuch  as  fmall  pieces  of  iron, 
painted  glafs,  knives,  hatchets,  glafs  beads,  and  the  like:  fo 
that  one  of  the  Englifh  fhips,  which  traded  thither  in  the  time 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  brought  away  170  pounds  weight  of  gold 
duft ;  the  goods,  wherewith  the  fame  was  purchafed,  not 
amounting,  as  then  valued  in  England,  befides  the  charges  on 
board,  to  above  250 1.  fterling  :  whereas  the  gold,  at  that 
time,  was  worth  above  1 4,000 1.  without  reckoning  the  ele¬ 
phants  teeth,  and  other  things  of  great  value,  which  they 
brought  from  thence  befides. 

The  negroes  of  Africa,  as  they  are  improved  and  made  crafty 
by  their  long  acquaintance  in  the  trade,  and  by  the  envy  and 
animofities  between  the  feparate  Englifli  traders  in  particular, 
and  the  late  Royal  African  company,  the  Europeans  in  gene¬ 
ral  do  not  now  trade  with  them  upon  fuch  advantageous  con¬ 
ditions  as  formerly,  but  know  how  to  trade  with  great  art  and 
fubtlety.  On  the  other  hand,  and  which  contributes  to  make 
fome  recompenfe  for  their  wileinefs,  they  are  brought  to  take 
off"  very  large  quantities  of  European  commodities  from  the  fe- 
veral  nations  with  whom  they  traffic. 

Nor  is  this  commerce  profitable  only  to  the  refpe&ive  Euro¬ 
peans,  in  the  direct  way  of  trading  from  their  refpedtive  coun¬ 
tries  to  the  coaft  of  Africa,  but  is  fo  much  the  more  to  thofe 
nations,  which  have  colonies  and  plantations  in  America  to 
fupport,  by  dint  of  the  labour  of  negroes,  for  want  as  is  pre¬ 
tended,  of  a  competent  number  of  white  men,  for  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  their  fugars  and  tobacco,  &c. 

How  extremely  beneficial  this  commerce  has  proved  to  the 
French  nation  in  this  refpeft,  we  may  judge  from  the  very 
extraordinary  increafe  of  their  fugar-colonies  in  America. 
For  it  is  not  much  above  half  a  century,  as  will  prefently  ap¬ 
pear  from  authentic  vouchers,  fince  they  did  not  employ  above 
100  fail  of  fhips,  for  the  fupply  of  .their  own  kingdom  with 
fugars;  but  in  the  late  war  of  1740,  it  was  difcovered,  that 
they  employed  above  600  fail  ;  and  have,  by  the  wife  ma¬ 
nagement  of  their  African  trade  for  the  benefit  of  thofe  colo¬ 
nies,  fupplanted  us  more  or  lefs,  at  moft  foreign  markets,  in 
this  general  article  of  traffic. 

This  is  an  indifputable  truth  :  and,  although  we  very  fenfibly 
feel  the  effe£f,  yet  we  do  not  feem  to  enter  fufficiently  into 
the  caufe  hereof;  if  we  did,  we  fhould  not  admire,  that  fuch 
caufes  fhould  be  produ£tive  of  fuch  confequences. 

That  the  reader  may  have  the  real  caufes  of  the  fuccefs  of 
France  in  their  fugar-iflands  laid  before  him,  I  fhall  make  no 
further  retrofperftion  in  the  French  policy,  in  regard  to  their 
African  trade,  than  from  the  year  1700,  when  the  deputies 
of  the  council  of  trade  in  France,  prefented  a  memorial  to 
the  royal  council  in  the  year  1701,  concerning  the  commerce 
of  that  nation  to  their  American  iflands,  Guinea,  the  Le¬ 
vant,  &c. 

As  I  am,  at  prefent,  confined  to  the  African  or  Guinea  trade 
of  that  nation,  I  fhall  not  take  into  confideration  what  is  not 
directly  pertinent  thereunto. — And  all  that  is  neceflary  for 
that  purpofe,  is  only  to  take  notice  of  the  preamble  to  this 
memorial,  and  to  fhew  the  fubfequent  meafures  that  were  taken 
in  confequence  thereof. 

This  memorial  is  introduced  in  the  following  manner,  viz. 

*  The  commerce  of  Guinea,  fay  the  French  memerialifts, 
4  has  fuch  relation  to  that  of  the  French  iflands  in  the  Weft- 
‘  Indies,  that  the  one  cannot  fubfift  without  the  other.  By 
‘  thofe  trades,  we  have  deprived  our  competitors  in  traffic  of 
‘  the  great  profits  which  they  drew  from  us*,  and  may  put 

*  ourfelves  into  a  condition,  by  their  example,  to  draw  pro- 

*  fit  in  our  turn  from  them,  and  efpecially  from  the  Englifh  f. 
‘We  may  increafe  thofe  trades  confiderably,  feeing  that  na- 
‘  tion  in  their  iflands,  with  lei's  advantage  than  we,  in  territo- 
‘  ries  of  lefs  extent,  and  in  much  lefs  time,  have  found  means 

*  to  employ  yearly  above  500  fhips,  while  we  do  not,  without 
‘  great  difficulty,  employ  100. 

*  Before 'the  French  were  able  to  fupply  themfelves  with  fu- 
gar,  we  had  a  confiderable  fliare  in  their  lupply. 

■f  Their  drawing  profit  from  us  in  their  turn,  may  fignify  their 
view  to  fupply  us  with  fugar  ir  time,  as  well  as  to  fupplant 
us,  as  they  have  done  from  this  time,  at  foreign  markets ; 
fo  that  they  feem,  even  then,  to  have  had  a  view  to  the  ruin 
of  our  fugar-colonies. 

*  Every  body  is  fenfible  of  the  benefit  of  navigation,  and 
‘  that  the  happinefs  and  glory  of  a  ftate  very  much  depend 

*  upon  it :  there  can  be  no  commerce  without  it ;  it  governs 
‘  the  fortunes  of  the  merchants  ;  it  maintains  a  great  num- 

*  her  of  fubje£ts,  feamen,  and  mechanics.  No  one  is  ig- 
4  norant,  that  the  navigation  of  France  owes  all  it’s  increafe 
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*  and  fplendor  to  the  commerce  of  it’s  iflands,  and  that  it 
‘  cannot  be  kept  up  and  enlarged,  otherwife  than  by  this 
‘  commerce. 

‘  *Tis  beyond  all  doubt,  that  this  commerce  is  more  beneficial 
‘  to  the  ftate,  that  all  others  (of  long  voyages)  that  are  driven 
‘  by  the  French  ;  becaufe  ’tis  carried  on  without  exporting  any 

*  money,  and  without  the  help  of  any  foreign  goods  and  ma- 

*  nufadlures,  fo  that  none  but  the  fubjefts  of  the  king  and 
‘  kingdom  have  the  profit  of  it,’  &c. 

In  confequence  of  this  memorial,  proper  meafures  were  taken 
to  render  the  trade  to  Africa  fuccefsful ;  upon  which,  as  the 
memorialifts  fay,  the  profperity  of  the  French  colonies  and 
plantations  in  America  abfolutely  depend. 

&  9 

Remarks. 

As  thefe  meafures,  taken  from  time  to  time,  cannot  be  fo  ef¬ 
fectually  reprefented,  as  by  giving  the  authentic  ordonnances, 
arrets,  ediCts,  and  patents,  Sic.  which  were  iflued  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  we  fhall  lay  before  our  readers  fome  of  the  moft  eflen- 
tial,  according  to  the  order  of  time. 

The  king’s  letters  patent  for  the  liberty  of  trade  upon  the  coafl: 
of  Africa,  publifhed  at  Paris  in  January  1716. 

Lewis,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  France  and  Navarre, 
to  all  to  whom  thefe  prefents  (hall  come,  greeting  :  By  letters 
patent  of  the  late  king,  our  truly  honoured  lord  and  great 
grandfather,  dated  January  1685,  there  was  eftablifhed  a 
company,  by  the  name  and  the  title  of  the  Guinea  Company, 
to  continue  for  the  fpace  of  twenty  years,  excluding  all 
others  the  trade  of  negroes,  gold  dull,  and  all  other  mer¬ 
chandizes  trafficked  in  upon  the  coaft  of  Africa,  from  the 
river  Serre  Lionne,  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  like- 
wife  granting  to  this  company  divers  privileges  and  im¬ 
munities  ;  and,  among  other  grants,  exempted  them  from 
half  the  duties  of  all  merchandizes,  brought  from  all  places 
within  their  diftriCl  and  ifles  of  America  upon  their  own  ac¬ 
count,  although  the  time  limited  by  thofe  letters  patent  fhould 
be  expired :  the  late  king,  our  moft  honoured  fovereign, 
thought  good  on  account  of  engagements  this  company  had 
made,  in  order  to  fupply  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies  with  ne¬ 
groes  by  the  Affiento  contract,  to  continue  to  them  the  fame 
privileges  and  immunities,  under  the  title  of  the  Affiento 
treaty  [fee  the  article  Assiento]  unto  the  month  of  No¬ 
vember  1713.  The  merchants  of  our  kingdom  having  repre¬ 
fented  at  this  time,  how  much  it  tended  to  the  benefit  of  trade 
in  general,  and  in  particular  to  the  improvement  of  the 
French  iflands  in  America,  that  the  commerce  of  the  Guinea 
coaft  fhould  be  free  and  open  to  all  his  majefty’s  fubje&s ;  the 
late  king  did  not  think  it  proper  to  form  a  new  company, 
though  there  were  many  perfons  ready  to  offer  themfelves 
and  enter  into  fuch  an  affociation  ;  and,  as  we  are  willing  to 
encourage  the  freedom  of  commerce,  and  deal  favourably 
with  the  merchants  and  traders  who  fhall  undertake  this 
*■  traffic,  and  afford  them  every  thing  neceflary  to  render  it 
more  confiderable  than  it  has  been,  and  by  that  means  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  our  fubje£ls  of  the  French  ifles  of  America  a  fuffi- 
cient  number  of  negroes,  for  the  improving  the  cultivation 
of  their  lands :  for  thefe  and  other  reafons  moving  us  here¬ 
unto,  we  have  thought  fit,  by  the  advice  of  our  moft  dear 
and  truly  beloved  uncle  the  duke  of  Orleans  regent,  of  our 
moft  dear  and  truly  beloved  coufin  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  &c. 
and  other  peers  of  France,  See.  we  have  declared,  refolved, 
and  ordained,  be  it  therefore  declared,  refolved,  and  ordain¬ 
ed,  That 

Article  I. 

We  have  permitted,  and  do  permit,  to  all  merchants  of  our 
kingdom  for  the  time  to  come,  to  have  a  free  trade  for  ne¬ 
groes,  gold  duft,  and  all  other  merchandizes  that  may  be 
brought  from  the  coaft  of  Africa,  from  the  river  Serra  Ly- 
onne  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  provided  their  fhips  are 
fitted  out  in  the  harbours  of  Rouen,  Rochelle,  Bourdeaux, 
and  Nantes. 

n. 

The  matters  and  captains  who  trade  to  the  coaft  of  Guinea, 
fhall  be  obliged  to  declare  at  the  fecretary’s  of  the  admiralty 
office,  eftablifhed  at  the  place  of  their  departure,  and  give  fe- 
curity  at  the  receipt  of  cuftoms,  to  oblige  them  to  return  into 
one  of  the  ports  of  Rouen,  Rochelle,  Bourdeaux,  and  Nantes ; 
except,  neverthelefs,  thofe  fhips  which  fhall  go  out  from  Rouen, 
Rochelle,  and  Bourdeaux,  fhould  be  drove  at  their  return  into 
Nantes  or  St.  Malo. 

III. 

The  merchants  of  thofe  fhips  that  fhall  tranfport  to  the 
French  ifles  of  America  negroes  bought  upon  the  coaft  of 
Guinea,  fhall  pay,  upon  the  arrival  of  their  fhips  in  the  ports 
of  Rouen,  Rochelle,  Bourdeaux,  and  Nantes,  into  the 
hands  of  the  treafurer-general  of  the  marine  in  being,  the 
fum  of  20  livres  for  every  negro  that  fhall  be  carried  to  the 
faid  iflands,  for  which  they  fhall  give  fecurity  to  the  fecretary 
of  the  admiralty,  on  their  being  permitted  to  take  their  leave 
of  our  moft  deai  and  truly  beloved  uncle,  Lewis  Alexander 
of  Bourbon,  count  of  Thouloufe,  admiral  of  France:  and 
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as  to  thofe  merchants,  whofe  fhips  fhall  only  trade  for  gold 
duft,  and  other  commodities  upon  the  faid  coaft,  they  (hall 
likewife  be  bound,  upon  the  arrival  of  their  faid  fhips  in  the 
faid  ports,  to  pay,  into  the  hands  of  the  treafurer  of  the  ma¬ 
rine,  the  fum  of  three  livres  for  every  ton  his  fhip’s  burden 
fhall  contain  ;  which  twenty  livres  aforefaid,  and  three  livres, 
fhall  be  employed,  by  order  of  the  council  of  the  marine, 
for  the  keeping  in  repair  the  fortifications,  factories,  and  cuf- 
tom-houfes,  which  are  or  fhall  be  fettled  on  the  faid  coafts 
'of  Guinea,  which  expences  we  will  defray  for  the  time  to 
come. 


IV. 

Neverthelefs,  the  payment  of  the  faid  three  livres  per  ton 
duty  is  excufed  during  the  three  next  following  years,  from 
the  day  and  date  of  thefe  prefents,  to  all  our  fubje&s,  whofe 
fhips  fhall  trade  to  the  Guinea  coaft,  for  gold  and  other  mer¬ 
chandizes,  flaves  only  excepted. 

V. 


Be  it  enadled  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  that  all  manner  of 
merchandizes  that  fhall  be  brought  from  the  coafts  of  Gui¬ 
nea,  by  our  fubje&s,  diredlly  to  the  ports  of  Rouen,  Ro¬ 
chelle,  Bourdeaux,  and  Nantes,  we  exempt  from  one  half  the 
duties  of  importation,  that  are  farmed,  or  may  be  farmed  ; 
likewife  our  will  is,  that  all  fugars,  and  other  merchandizes 
of  all  our  fubje&s  that  fhall  be  brought  from  theFrench  Ame¬ 
rican  Iflands,  arifing  from  the  fale  and  truck  of  negroes,  be 
equally  exempted  from  the  faid  half  duties  of  importation,  on 
their  producing  a  certificate  from  the  fuperintendant  of  the 
ifles,  or  commiftary  governor,  or  commiffioner  of  the  cuf- 
toms  in  the  Weft-Indies,  that  the  goods  fhipped  at  the  faid 
iflands,  arofe  from  the  fale  and  barter  of  negroes,  which  the 
faid  fhips  had  there  unloaded,  the  faid  certificate  fpecifying  the 
fhips  names,  number  of  negroes  that  fhall  be  fhipped  to  the 
iflands,  and  lodged  in  the  receiver’s  office,  who  fhall  grant  to 
the  captains  and  matters  a  duplicate  of  the  fame,  without  any 
expence. 

All  our  receivers,  commiffioners,  or  deputies,  are  forbid  to 
take  more  duties,  upon  pain  of  four  times  the  value. 

VI. 

Linens  of  all  forts,  toys,  mercery,  glafs  ware,  wrought  and 
plain,  iron-bars,  plate-iron,  guns,  fwords,  and  other  arms, 
gun-flints,  being  the  manufacture  of  this  kingdom,  fhall  be 
free  from  all  duties  of  exportation,  ufual  both  in  our  re¬ 
ceiver’s  office,  and  all  the  offices  in  their  paflage,  and  the 
ports  they  are  bound  to,  on  condition  it  is  proved  they  are 
intended  for  the  Guinea  trade  ;  until  which  is  confirmed,  the 
faid  goods  fhall  be  lodged  in  the  cuftom-houfe,  under  two  dif¬ 
ferent  keys ;  one  kept  by  the  receiver-general  of  our  cuf- 
toms,  the  other  by  whomfoever  the  merchants  fhall  propofe, 
at  their  own  expence.  As  for  the  wines  of  Anjou,  and 
other  produds  of  the  river  Loire,  bound  to  Guinea,  they 
fhall  be  under  the  fame  reftriflions  as  thnfe  bound  to  the 
French  American  Iflands,  according  to  the  arret  of  council 
23  September  1710.  And,  with  refpeft  to  the  wines  of 
Bourdeaux,  we  will  and  ordain,  that  they  are  regulated,  as. 
if  fhipped  for  the  American  Iflands,  on  taking  a  bill  of  load¬ 
ing  there  of  the  faid  wines,  and  giving  them  the  ufual  fe- 
curity. 

VII. 

We  grant  to  the  faid  merchants  leave  to  lodge,  in  the  ports  of 
Rouen,  Rochelle,  Bourdeaux,  and  Nantes,  the  goods  called 
cowries,  ftriped  blue  and  white  India  cottons,  printed  linnens, 
grain  cryftal,  fmall  Dutch  looking  glafTes,  Dutch  tobacco- 
pipes,  and  others  from  the  north,  coming  only  by  fea  for  the 
Guinea  trade  :  we  grant  likewife  the  fame  room  in  our  cuf¬ 
tom-houfe  for  two  years  and  no  longer,  from  the  date  of  thefe 
prefents,  for  Dutch  knives,  kettles,  and  other  fort  of  copper 
utenfils.  Provided  the  aforefaid  foreign  goods  fhall  be  fpeci- 
fied  to  the  commiffioner  of  the  cuftoms  upon  their  arrival,  and 
afterwards  depofited  in  the  king’s  warehoufe  for  that  purpofe, 
locked  with  two  keys,  one  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
commiffioner,  the  other  with  whom  the  merchant  fhall  name, 
all  at  their  own  expence. 

VIII. 


The  commiffioner  of  the  quftoms  in  each  of  the  afore 
ports  fir  all  keep  a  regifter,  which  fhall  be  lettered  and  mar 
by  the  diredor  of  the  cuftoms,  in  which  the  aforefaid  cc 
miffioner  fhall  regifter  in  parcels  the  goods  fpecified  in 
two  foregoing  articles,  as  foon  as  they  fhall  be  depofited 
the  warehoufe.  The  aforefaid  commiffioner  is  forbid  to  c 
a  certificate  for  their  clearance,  upon  the  fecurity  that 
taken  at  the  firft  office,  until  the  proof,  the  regifter,  and 
unloading  of  them,  fhall  be  examined  into  in  the  afore! 
ltapie  warehoufe,  from  whence  they  fhall  not  be  taken  u 
they  are  to  be  put  on  board  the  fhips  bound  to  the  coaft 
Guinea.  And,  at  the  loading  of  the  aforefaid  goods,  both 
reign  and  French,  for  the  coaft  of  Guinea  :  our  will  is,  t 
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fhips  for  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  and  for  the  French  coafts  of 
America,  and  to  make  their  returns  to  the  aforefaid  ports  on 
the  foregoing  claufes,  articles,  and  exemptions,  already  men¬ 
tioned,  paying  us  for  the  goods  which  fhall  come  from  the 
coaft  of  Guinea,  and  the  French  ifles  of  America,  the  fettled 
duties,  according  to  the  ufual  cuftom  in  the  aforefaid  port  of 
St.  Malo,  for  the  profit  of  our  mod  dear  and  truly-beloved 
uncle  Louis  Alexander  de  Bourbon,  count  of  Thouloufe 
duke  of  Penthievre,  admiral  of  France,  and  governor  of  Bre¬ 
tagne,  &c. 

Signed  Lewis, 

Duke  of  Orleans,  regent, 

Prefent  Phelypeaux. 

Letters^  patents,  containing  regulations  for  merchandizes, 
which  traders  of  this  kingdom  import  from  Holland  and 
the  North,  for  the  Guinea  trade.  Given  at  Fontainbleau 
September  7,  1728.  * 

Lewis,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  France  and  Navarre: 
to  all  our,  friends  and  faithful  counfellors,  members  of  our 
court  of  parliament  of  Paris,  greeting :  it  being  reprefented 
unto  us,  that  our  letters  patents  of  the  month  of  January 
1716,  for  the  liberty  of  commerce  upon  the  coaft  of  Africa  ; 
in  the  feventh  article  of  which  we  have  granted  to  all  our 
merchants  permiffion  to  warehoufe  in  the  ports  therein  men¬ 
tioned,  among  other  merchandizes,  white,  blue,  and  ftriped 
cottons,  printed  linnens,  which  they  fhall  import  from  Hol¬ 
land  and  the  North,  by  fea  only,  for  the  trade  of  Guinea  • 
and  being  informed  that,  by  the  indulgence  of  this  grant," 
they  have  introduced  into  our  kingdom,  °to  the  prejudice  of 
our  eftablifhed  manufactures,  India  cottons,  of  a  finer  qua¬ 
lity  than  what  need  be  fent  for  that  trade  ;  we  have  provided 
againft  it  by  the  arret  of  this  day,  given  in  our  council  of 
ftate,  we  being  there  prefent;  for  the  due  execution  of  which 
we  have  ordered  all  neceffary  letters  to  be  difpatched  :  for 
thefe,  and  other  reafons  hereunto  moving  us,  by  the  advice 
of  our  council,  we  have,  by  thefe  prefents,  figned  with  our 
own  hand,  ordained,  and  we  do  accordingly  ordain,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

I. 

We  exprefly  forbid,  and  prohibit,  all  fhips  in  the  Guinea 
trade,  or  other  kind  of  trade,  to  import  from  Holland,  or 
any  other  country  of  the  North,  into  our  kingdom,  to  com¬ 
mence  from  the  publication  of  thefe  prefents,  under  the  pre¬ 
tence  of  warehoufeing,  any  white  India  linen,  called  cala- 
daris,  painted  India  linnen,  called  chints,  or  fluffs  of  all  filk, 
or  half  lilk,  upon  pain  of  confifcation  of  the  faid  goods,  and  a 
penalty  of  3000  livres. 

II. 

We  permit,  neverthelefs,  all  merchants  and  traders  to  im¬ 
port  from  Holland  and  the  North  all  other  forts  of  linnen 
and  fluffs  fit  for  the  Guinea  trade,  except  thofe  comprifed 
in  the  foregoing  article,  on  condition  they  firft  acquaint  the 
fecretary  of  the  admiralty  of  the  place  of  their  abode,  the 
Ihip’s  name  on  board  which  they  are  laden,  and  the  office  of 
cuftoms,  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  linnens  and  fluffs 
which  they  fhall  require  to  be  imported  from  the  faid  foreign 
countries. 

III. 

The  captain  who,  in  confideration  of  the  aforefaid  declara¬ 
tions,  fhall  import  merchandizes  fit  for  the  Guinea  trade, 
and  allowed  by  the  above  article,  fhall  be  obliged  to  load 
them  on  board  the  fhip  fitted  out  for  that  purpofe,  and  fend 
them,  in  fix  months  at  fartheft,  to  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  up¬ 
on  pain  of  confifcation  of  the  faid  goods,  and  1000  livres 
penalty. 

IV.  . 

If,  neverthelefs,  the  merchant-adventurers  fhould  be,  by  any 
unforefeen  accident,  obliged  to  alter  the  voyage  of  the  fhip 
which  was  intended  for  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  he  may,  in  the 
fpace  of  fix  months,  appoint  another,  on  board  of  which  he 
fhall  be  obliged  to  load  the  faid  goods,  and,  that  time  being 
expired,  counting  from  the  time  of  their  goods  being  landed, 
they  fhall  be  confifcated,  and  the  adventurers  fhall  be  con¬ 
demned  in  1000  livres  penalty. 

V. 

The  owner  of  the  goods  ordered  from  Holland,  or  other  coun¬ 
try  of  the  North,  fhall  be  obliged  to  fend,  by  his  faflor  or  fu- 
percargo,  the  bills  of  loading,  of  which  the  captain  is  the 
bearer,  the  invoice  of  the  faid  goods,  mentioning  the  particu¬ 
lars  of  their  qualities  and  quantities,  the  bails,  cheffs,  or  cafks, 
&c.  in  which  they  are  contained. 

VL 

In  cafe  the  aforefaid  invoices  are  not  according  to  the  declara¬ 
tion  beforerfientioned,  we  will  and  ordain  that  the  merchan¬ 
dizes  fpecified  in  the  invoice  be  feized  and  confifcated,  and 
the  adventurers  condemned  in  the  penalty  of  1000  livres. 

VII. 

We  alfo  forbid  the  adventurers  to  make  any  declarations,  in 
ambiguous  terms,  of  goods  unknown,  and  the  commiftary 
to  receive  them,  upon  pain  of  confifcation  of  the  faid  goods, 
and  the  commiftary  deprived  of  his  place  for  receiving  fuch 
declarations. 


VIII.  We 
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VIII. 

We  farther  will  and  ordain,  that  our  forefaid  letters  patents, 
of  the  month  of  January  1716,  be  executed,  according  to  their 
form  and  tenor,  wherein  they  deviate  from  thefe  prefents. 
Thus  we  will  and  ordain. 

Signed  LEWIS, 

Phelypeaux. 

The  king’s  proclamation,  concerning  the  commerce  of 
Guinea  ;  ordering  that  three  negro  boys  fhould  be  paid 
for  upon  the  footing  of  two  negroes  of  maturity  ;  and  two 
negro  girls  for  one  negro.  Given  at  Paris  the  14th  of  De¬ 
cember,  1716.  Regiftered  in  parliament. 

LEWIS,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  France  and  Navarre, 
to  all  whom  thefe  prefents  may  concern,  fends  greeting  :  the 
late  king  our  moft  honoured  lord  and  great-grandfather,  hav¬ 
ing  permitted,  from  the  month  of  November  1713,  to  the 
traders  of  the  kingdom  to  go,  by  virtue  of  paflports,  which 
were  delivered  to  them,  to  contract  for  negroes  at  the 
coaft  of  Guinea,  and  afterwards  to  export  them  to  the  Ame¬ 
rican  iflands ;  on  condition  of  paying,  for  each  of  thofe  as  fhall 
be  fent  to  St.  Domingo,  30  livres,  and  15  for  thofe  which 
fhall  be  carried  to  the  Windward  iflands,  according  to  which 
they  are  to  fubmitj  we  have  judged  it  neceffary,  in  the  month 
of  January  in  the  prefent  year,  to  grant,  by  our  letters  pa¬ 
tents,  the  free  liberty  of  commerce  to  that  coaft  (of  which 
the  Guinea  company  had  the  excluflve  right  of  trade)  till 
the  faid  month  of  November  1713.  And,  in  confequence 
whereof,  we  have  granted  permiffion,  by  the  faid  letters  pa¬ 
tents,  to  the  traders  of  our  kingdom,  to  fend  their  veffels 
thither,  to  agree  for  the  purchafe  of  negroes,  and  afterwards 
to  tranfport  them  to  the  faid  iflands ;  for  every  one  whereof 
that  fhould  be  difembarked,  we  ordain  that  they  fhould  pay 
to  the  treafurer-general  of  the  navy  20  livres.  We  alfo  or¬ 
dain,  by  an  arret  of  the  28th  of  the  faid  month  of  January 
this  year,  that  the  merchants  who  have  taken  paflports  fince 
the  month  of  November  1713,  fhall  pay  to  the  faid  treafurer- 
general  the  fums  fpecified  purfuant  to  their  obligations j  but, 
the  merchants  having  reprefented  to  us  that  the  fame  duties 
were  required  for  the  boys  and  girls,  as  for  the  men  and 
women  negroes,  although  three  negro  boys  coft  no  more  in 
Guinea  than  the  price  of  two  negroes  of  maturity,  and  are 
only  fold  in  the  like  proportion  at  the  iflands  ;  and  the  fame 
for  two  negro  girls,  who  are  bought  and  fold  for  no  more 
than  one  negro ;  whereupon  we  have  refolved  to  explain  our 
intentions:  for  thefe  and  other  reafons  moving  us  thereunto, 
and  according  to  the  advice  of  our  moft  dear  and  well-be¬ 
loved  uncle  of  Orleans,  regent,  of  our  moft  dear  and  well- 
beloved  couftn  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  &c.  we  have  by  thefe 
prefents,  figned  with  our  hand,  declared  and  ordained,  and 
hereby  we  declare  and  ordain.  That  fuch  merchants  who 
have  fent,  or  fhall  fend  their  fhips  to  the  coaft  of  Guinea, 
to  contract  for  negroes,  and  afterwards  tranfport  them  to  the 
iflands  of  America,  fhall  not  be  obliged  to  pay  for  every  ne¬ 
gro  boy  of  12  years  of  age,  or  under,  that  fhall  be  difem¬ 
barked  at  the  faid  iflands  by  the  paflport-fhips  of  the  late 
king,  only  the  two-thirds  of  the  duties  to  which  they  are 
liable  for  each  negro  ;  and  for  every  negro  girl,  alfo,  of  12 
years  of  age,  and  under,  the  moiety,  or  half  part  of  the  faid 
duties  fhall  only  be  paid ;  and  for  every  negro  boy  of  the 
fame  age  that  fhould  have  been,  or  fhall  be  difembarked  at 
the  faid  iflands,  by  virtue  of  the  faid  letters  patents,  the  two- 
thirds  of  the  duties  fhall  be  paid  that  is  for  each  negrd ;  and 
for  every  negro  girl  of  the  fame  age,  the  moiety  of  the  faid 
duties,  &c. 

Signed  LEWIS, 

Orleans,  regent, 
Phelypeaux. 

An  arret  of  the  king’s  council  of  ftate,  concerning  the  com¬ 
merce  of  Guinea,  of  the  13th  of  September,  1729.  Ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  regifter  of  the  council  of  ftate. 

The  arret  of  his  council,  of  the  8th  of  September  1729,  be¬ 
ing  laid  before  the  king,  and  his  letters  patents  difpatcbed 
upon  it  the  fame  day,  containing  regulations  for  merchan¬ 
dize  imported  from  Holland  and  the  North,  for  the  Guinea 
trade  ;  by  the  fecond  article  of  which,  his  majefty  has  per¬ 
mitted  to  all  merchants  and  traders  to  caufe  to  be  imported 
from  Holland  and  the  North  all  forts  of  linens  or  fluffs,  ex¬ 
cepting  thofe  comprifed  in  the  foregoing  article ;  provided 
they  firft  acquaint  the  lecretary  of  the  admiralty  with  the 
place  of  their  abode,  and  the  fhips  they  are  put  on  board  of. 
His  majefty  being  informed,  from  the  complaints  of  fome 
merchants,  that  the  officers  of  the  admiralty  retarded  their 
voyages,  but  refufing  to  receive  their  declarations,  upon  the 
terms  of  the  faid  fecond  article,  by  reafon  the  faid  letters  pa¬ 
tents  were  not  addreffed  to  the  admiral  of  France,  nor  re¬ 
giftered :  all  which  we  being  willing  to  remedy,  the  king 
being  in  council,  and  attending  to  the  report  of  Sieur  le  Pe- 
latier,  counfellor  of  ftate  in  ordinary,  and  comptroller-ge- 
ral  of  the  finances,  hath  ordered,  and  accordingly  orders, 
that  the  faid  letters  patents  of  the  7th  of  September  1728,  be 
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executed,  according  to  their  form  and  tenor,  to  the  intent 
that  they  may  be  regiftered  at  the  admiralty-board,  efta- 
blifhed  Jn  the  ports,  deftined  by  the  firft  article  of  his 
majefty’s  letters  patents,  given  the  month  of  January, 
171b)  for  the  general  freedom  of  commerce  upon  the  coaft 
of  Africa:  his  majefty  commands  and  ordains  Monf.  the  count 
of  Thouloufe,  admiral  of  France,  to  fee  the  prefent  arret  put 
in  execution,  which  fhall  be  regiftered  in  the  admiralty,  efta- 
blifhed  in  the  ports  deftined  for  the  general  freedom  of  the 
commerce  of  Africa,  Made  at  the  king’s  council  of  ftate,  his 
majefty  being  prefent,  held  at  Verfailles,  the  13th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1729. 

Signed  Phelypeaux. 

The  king’s  ordinance,  prohibiting  captains  of  fhips  that  fhall 
bring  negroes  to  the  iflands,  from  landing,  or  fending  their 
crews  and  cargoes  thither,  without  permiffion  from  the 
governors.  Of  the  3d  of  April,  1718.  By  the  king. 

His  majefty  being  informed  that  the  captains  of  fhips  that 
bring  negroes  into  the  iflands  of  America,  have  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  faid  colonies,  and  fuffer 
their  crews,  their  negroes,  and  other  parts  of  their  cargoes, 
to  be  landed,  although  the  negroes  that  they  bring,  and  other 
parts  of  their  cargoes,  are  infeCted  with  the  plague,  which  it 
is  of  high  importance  to  prevent.  To  the  end  that  from 
the  frequency  of  thefe  pra&ices  the  faid  contagious  diftem- 
pers  may  not  infeCt  the  inhabitants  of  the  faid  iflands :  his 
majefty,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  Monf.  the  duke  of  Or¬ 
leans,  regent,  forbids  all  captains  of  fhips  who  fhall  import 
negroes  into  the  faid  iflands,  from  coming  on  fhore,  or  to 
fuffer  their  crews  or  cargoes  to  be  landed ;  and  likewife  to 
have  no  correfpondence  with  the  inhabitants,  either  by  them- 
felves,  or  by  any  of  their  fhip’s  crew  or  cargoes,  without 
permiffion  firft  had  $nd  obtained  from  the  commanding  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  place  where  they  fhall  arrive ;  which  permiffion 
fhall  be  allowed  them,  provided  there  is  no  infeClious  dif- 
eafe  on  fhip-board  ;  and,  in  cafe  there  is,  a  place  fhall  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  them,  where  they  might  land  the  infeCted,  in  order 
to  have  them  cured  before  they  have  the  leaft  communication 
with  the  faid  inhabitants.  His  majefty  orders  and  commands 
Monf.  the  count  of  Thouloufe,  admiral  of  France,  and  all¬ 
governors  and  lieutenant-generals  in  South  America,  par¬ 
ticular  governors,  and  other  officers,  to  pay  due  regard  here¬ 
unto,  &c. 

Signed  LEWIS, 

Phelypeaux. 

An  arret  of  the  king’s  council  of  ftate,  for  the  payment  of 
the  bounty  of  13  livres  for  each  negro,  and  20  livres  for 
every  mark  of  gold  that  the  Senegal  company  from  the 
African  coaft  fhall  caufe  to  be  imported  into  France, 
coming  from  thofe  countries,  granted  to  the  faid  company 
by  the  24th  article  of  his  rftajefty’s  letters  patents  of  the 
month  of  March,  1696,  during  the  eftablifhment  of  the 
faid  company.  Ofthe22d  of  Auguft,  1724.  Extracted 
from  the  regifters  of  the  council  of  ftate. 

Upon  a  petition  preferred  to  the  king  in  council,  by  the  old 
directors  of  the  royal  Senegal  company  of  the  coaft  of  Afri¬ 
ca,  eftablifhed  by  his  majefty’s  letters  patents  of  the  month 
of  March,  1696,  regiftered  where  needful  ;  containing  that 
by  the  24th  article  of  the  faid  letters  patents,  his  majefty  had 
granted  to  the  faid  company,  by  way  of  bounty,  the  fum  of  13 
livres  for  every  negro  that  the  faid  company  fhould  import  into 
the  iflands  and  colonies  of  America,  and  which  fhould  be 
paid  to  the  faid  company  by  his  royal  treafurer,  in  confequence 
of  certificates  granted  by  the  intendant  of  the  faid  iflands,  or 
the  governors  in  his  abfence;  and,  by  the  25th  article,  his 
majefty  likewife  granted  to  the  faid  company  the  fum  of  20 
livres  for  every  mark  of  gold  that  fhould  be  imported  into 
France,  coming  from  thofe  countries  within  the  company’s 
charter,  which  fhould  be  paid  him  by  the  royal  treafury,  up¬ 
on  the  certification  of  the  director-general  of  the  mint  at 
Paris.  In  execution  of  thefe  two  articles,  his  majefty  granted 
two  ordinances  to  the  faid  company,  the  one  of  the  13th  of 
June,  1717,  of  the  fum  of  34,374  livres,  7  fols,  and  6 
deniers,  in  confederation  of  the  importation  into  Cape  Fran¬ 
cois,  on  the  coaft  of  St.  Domingo,  2635  negroes,  from  the 
i7thof  April,  1714,  to  the  27th  of  Auguft,  1716,  purfuant 
to  the  atteftations  of  the  captains  of  thofe  fhips  by  which  they 
were  imported,  as  well  as  of  the  directors  of  the  faid  com¬ 
pany  eftablifhed  at  St.  Domingo,  and  the  certificates  annexed, 
of  Sieur  de  Boifmorant,  chief  fecretary  of  the  marine  of  the 
15th  and  1 6th  of  November,  1716,  and  what  the  faid  com¬ 
pany  had  imported,  from  the  6th  of  OCtober,  1715,  being 
five  marks,  feven  ounces,  fix  grofs,  of  gold  duft,  which 
were  fent  to  the  mint  of  Paris,  purfuant  to  the  director’s 
certificate  of  the  faid  mint :  the  other  ordinance,  of  the  10th 
of  June,  1718,  the  fum  of  14,963  livres,  for  1151  negroes  that 
the  faid  company  imported  to  the  faid  Cape  Francois,  from 
the  2d  of  February,  1717,  to  the  22d  of  February,  1718, 
according  to  five  certificates  for  that  purpofe  ;  two  of  which 
are  from  the  faid  Sieur  de  Boifmorant,  one  from  Sieur  Mi- 
thon,  commiflary-general  of  the  marine,  and  two  from  Sieur 

Chaftenoye, 
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Chaftenoye,  major  and  commander  of  the  ifland  of  the  faid 
Cape  Francois,  bearing  date  2  February,  26  March,  and 
30  November,  1717,  and  22  February,  1718  ;  all  thefe  cer¬ 
tificates  being  dated  and  attefted  in  the  faid  two  ordinances : 
but,  as  the  faid  company  are  not  liable  to  produce  thefe  cer¬ 
tificates  to  the  Sieurs  Gruyn  and  Turmenyes,  they  having 
been  depofited  in  the  office  of  marine,  where  they  were  re- 
prefented  ;  that  it  is  impoffible  to  obtain  duplicates,  as  well 
by  reafon  of  the  death  as  of  the  exchange  of  officers  who 
figned  them  ;  and  moreover,  becaufe  it  would  be  a  great 
difficulty  upon  the  faid  company,  under  pretence  that  the 
faid  certificates  have  not  been  given  by  the  Sieurs  intendants, 
governors  of  the  faid  iflands,  purfuant  to  the  terms  of  the 
faid  letters  patents,  but  only  by  the  principal  officers,  who 
were  then  on  the  fpot :  the  company  hope  that  his  majefty 
will  be  pleafed  to  order  the  payment  of  the  faid  fums  of 
34*374  livres,  7  f°ls,  and  6  deniers,  on  the  one  part,  and  of 
I4>9^3  livres  on  the  other,  in  producing  only,  to  the  faid 
Sieurs  Gruyn  and  de  Turmenyes,  the  faid  two  ordinances, 
with  the  acquittances  of  the  caffiier,  attefted  by  two  of  the 
directors,  without  being  obliged  to  produce  the  faid  certifi¬ 
cates,  which  cannot  be  obtained,  &c. 

In  confequence  of  which  petition  of  the  company,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  patent  palled  the  royal  council  ;  which  fhews  how 
inviolably  thofe  a£ts,  in  regard  to  trade,  are  obferved  : 


LEWIS,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  France  and  Navarre, 
&c.  The  old  directors  of  the  royal  company  of  Senegal,  and 
of  the  coafts  of  Africa,  eftablifhed  by  our  letters  patents  of 
March  1696,  regiftered,  where  it  was  neceflary,  have  repre- 
fented  to  us,  that  by  the  24th  article  of  our  faid  letters  pa¬ 
tents,  we  have  granted  to  the  faid  company,  by  way  of 
bounty,  the  fum  of  13  livres  for  each  negro  that  {hall  be 
imported  into  our  illes  and  colonies  of  America  ;  which 
fhould  be  paid  to  the  faid  company  by  our  treafurer,  on  the 
certificate  of  our  intendant  of  the  faid  illes,  or  our  governors 
in  his  abfence.  And,  by  the  25th  article,  we  have  likewife 
granted  to  the  faid  company  the  fum  of  20  livres  for  each 
mark  of  gold  that  they  (hall  caufe  to  be  imported  into  France 
coming  from  places  within  the  limits  of  the  company’s  char¬ 
ter,  which  ffiould  likewife  be  paid  by  our  treafurer,  upon 
the  certificate  of  our  dire£tor-general  of  our  mint  in  Paris' 
that,  in  due  performance  of  thefe  two  articles,  we  had  granted 
two  orders  to  the  faid  company,  the  one  of  the  13th  of  June, 
1 7 1 7 a »  °f  34*374  livres,  7  fols,  6  deniers,  in  confideration 
that  they  had  fent,  from  thofe  parts  of  Africa  to  Cape  Fran¬ 
cois  on  the  coaft  of  St.  Domingo,  2635  negroes,  from  the 
17th  of  April,  1714,  to  the  27th  of  Auguft,  1716,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  copies  of  the  declarations  of  the  captains  of  the 
lhips  who  brought  them,  and  the  diredors  of  the  faid  com- 
pany,  fettled  at  the  faid  St.  Domingo,  and  the  certificates  of 
ie  bieur  Boifmorant,  principal  fecretary  of  our  marine,  com- 
millary  of  the  port  of  Cape  Francois,  of  the  15th  and  1 6th 
of  November,  1716,  and  that  the  faid  company  had  caufed 
to  come  from  Africa,  the  6th  of  October,  1715,  five  marks, 
feven  ounces,  fix  grains,  of  gold  duft,  that  they  had  remitted 
to  the  officer  of  our  bank  at  Paris,  according  to  the  certificate 
of  our  diredor  of  the  bank.  The  other  order  of  the  ioth  of 

Ju"e’  Il7I7  °fthe  fum  of  H.963  Hvres,  for  1151  negroes, 
which  the  faid  company  had  caufed  to  be  brought  from  Africa 
to  the  laid  Cape  Francois,  according  to  five  certificates,  two 
of  which  were  of  the  aforefaid  Sieur  Boifmorant,  one  of  the 
,  /  "“than,  commiflary-general  of  our  marine,  governor 
of  the  faid  counties,  and  two  of  the  Sieur  Chaftenoye,  major 
of  the  ifland,  our  commandant  of  the  faid  Cape  Francois 
dated  the  2d  of  February,  the  26th  of  March,  and  the  30th 
of  November,  1717,  and  the  22d  of  February,  1718-  all 
which  certificates  were  examined  and  dated  in  our  two’ faid 
orders :  but  as  the  faid  company  could  not  fend  them  to  the 
bieurs  Gruyn  and  Turmenyes,  our  royal  treafurers  (as  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  preceding  petition)  being  fent  to  the  office  of 
our  marine,  where  they  were  exhibited  and  depofited,  it  was 
not  poffiffie  to  bring  duplicates  of  them,  on  account  of  the 
death  of  the  officers  that  had  figned  them,  and  likewife  would 
occalion  the  company  fome  difficulty,  upon  pretence  that  the 
certificates  were  not  figned  by  our  governors  and  intendants 
of  our  iflands,  in  the  terms  of  our  letters  patents,  but  onlv 
by  our  principal  officers  that  were  there;  the  faid  company 
petitioned  that  we  would  have  ordered  the  payment  of  the 

fnd  [To r°f,34’37,4  li.vres»  7  fcls,  6  deniers,  for  the  one, 

Sieurs4^3  ‘Vrej  5 f  £?  °ther’  ProducinS  °m’y>  to  the  faid 
eurs  Gruyn  and  de  Turmenyes,  our  faid  two  orders,  with 

thefamePtS°KhlSCKafhler’  examined  hY  the  two  diretfors  of 

cates  whicTrh0Utfteini!  ?bHged  t0  pr°duCe  the  faid 

,  which  they  {hould  have  done,  if  they  had  had  them  &c 

»ra„':1ac„dr:horders  were  ^ 

?nf"ft0heC„TCil0f  ,he  22“  °f  A“^  P'°vS 

to  be  difpatched  V  T™’  a,,,i  °r<ler'd  «»  neceflary  letters 

p«So„ttevde  T',6™'  WhiC”  ,hC 

and  bv  the  advice  of  our  “1c'p.ted  i  for  rwhlch  r“f°ns, 
made'tbe  faid  I  J  Aus°ft  tin-  aV'  k”"  .*he  arret> 
hung  ,0  the  leal 
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figned  with  our  hand,  conformably  to  the  arret,  ordered  and 
we  do  order,  that  the  Sieur  Rolland  Pierre  Gruyn,  our  trea¬ 
furer,  and  commiflary  in  the  office  of  his  late  father,  Pierre 
Gruyn,  {hall  pay  unto  the  faid  company,  upon  the  caffiier’s 
receipt,  the  fum  of  34,374  livres,  7  fols,  6  deniers,  expreffied 
in  our  order  of  the  13th  of  June,  1717;  and  that  Je  Sieur 
1  urmenyes  de  Nointel,  alfo  our  treafurer,  pay  the  fum  of 
14,963  livres,  mentioned  in  our  order  of  the  xoth  of  Tune 
upon  the  receipt  of  the  faid  caffiier  ;  which  fums  ffiall  be  al* 
lowed  in  the  accounts  of  the  faid  Sieurs  Gruyn  and  Tur 
menyes,  by  virtue  of  the  faid  receipts,  examined  by  the  two 
directors  of  the  faid  company  only,  without  being  obliged  to 
produce  the  certificates  upon  which  our  faid  two  orders  were 
granted,  which  we  have  difpenfed  with,  and  do  difpenfe  with 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  done,  neverthelefs  not  to  be  made 
a  precedent,  &c.  This  is  our  pleafure.  Given  at  Verfailles 
the  2d  of  December,  1 724,  and  the  ioth  of  our  reign.  - 

Signed  LEWIS, 

Phelypeaux. 

The  king’s  declaration  concerning  negro  flaves  of  the  colo¬ 
nies.  Given  at  Verfailles,  25  December,  1738.  Re¬ 
giftered  in  the  parliament  of  Paris. 

LEWIS,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  France  and  Navarre 
&c.  to  all  that  ffiall  fee  thefe  letters,  greeting  :  the  account 
we  ordered  to  be  laid  before  us,  at  our  coming  to  the  crown, 
touching  the  ftate  of  our  colonies,  has  made  us  fenfible  of  the 
reafonablenefs  and  neceffity  of  thofe  orders,  contained  in  the 
letters  patent,  in  form  of  an  edi<ft,  of  the  month  of  March 
1685,  relating  to  negro  flaves.  We  ordered  them  to  be  put 
in  execution,  by  the  firft  article  of  our  edidt  of  the  month  of 
October  1 716,  and  it  being  reprefented  unto  us,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  iflands  of  America 
were  defirous  to  fend  into  France  fome  of  their  flaves,  to  be 
inftrudted  in  the  principles  of  religion,  and  learn  fome  art  or 
trade,  but  were  fearful  left  fuch  flaves,  upon  their  arrival  in 
France,  ftould  pretend  they  were  free,  and  not  flaves;  we 
have  explained  our  intentions,  upon  this  fubjeft,  by  the  arti¬ 
cles  of  this  edidt,  and  have  laid  down  regulations,  which  we 
have  thought  proper  to  be  obferved  by  mafters,  who  ffiall 
bring  or  fend  over  flaves  to  France :  We  have  been  in¬ 
formed,  that,  fince  that  time,  there  have  been  great  numbers 
fent  over  from  thence;  fo  that  the  inhabitants,  who  have 
chofe  to  leave  the  colonies,  and  are  come  to  fettle  in  the 
kingdom,  keep  their  flaves  with  them,  contrary  to  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  15th  article  of  the  fame  edidf,  whereby  many  of 
the  negroes  there  have  contracted  bad  habits,  and  entertain 
notions  of  independency,  which  may  be  of  dangerous  confe¬ 
quence ;  and  befides,  their  mafters  have  negledted  to  have 
them  taught  fome  ufeful  trade ;  infomuch  that,  among  the 
numbers  that  are  brought  to  France,  there  are  but  fe.w  that 
have  been  fent  back  to  the  colonies,  and  thofe  that  have, 
were  of  little  fervice,  and  of  very  dangerous  principles. 
The  care  we  have  always  had,  to  the  fupport  and  increafe  of 
our  colonies,  would  not  fuffer  us  to  let  fuch  abufes  continue, 
which  are  fo  contrary  to  both  ;  in  order  to  put  a  flop  to 
which,  we  have  refolved  to  make  fome  alterations  in  our  edict 
of  the  month  of  October,  1716,  and  to  add  others,  that  feem 
to  us  neceflary  :  for  thefe,  and  other  reafons  of  our  own 
knowledge,  full  power,  and  royal  authority,  we  have  declared 
and  ordained,  and  by  thefe  prefents,  figned  with  our  hand,  we 
do  declare  and  ordain,  as  follows: 

A  R  T  I  C  L  E  I.  ‘ 

The  inhabitants  and  officers  of  our  colonies,  who  ffiall  fend 
over  negroe  flaves  into  Fiance,  of  either  fex,  for  their  im¬ 
provement  in  the  principles  of  religion,  and  inftruftion  in 
lome  trade  or  employment,  proper  for  the  colonies,  ffiall  be 
obliged  to  have  permiffion  for  fo  doing,  of  the  governor,  ge¬ 
neral,  or  commanding  officer  of  the  ifland,  where  they  ffiall 
be;  which  permiffion  ffiall  exprefs  the  ownei’s  name  who 
fends  fuch  flaves,  or  the  name  of  him  to  whole  care  they  ffiall 
be  committed  ;  the  names  of  the  flaves,  with  their  age  and 
marks. ;  and  the  owners  of  the  faid  flaves,  and  thofe  who  ffiall 
be  charged  with  their  conduct,  {hall  be  obliged  to  regifter  the 
faid  permiffion,  as  well  at  the  office  of  the  place  of  their  re- 
fidence  before  their  departure,  as  at  the  place  of  their  em¬ 
barkation,  in  8  days  after  their  arrival,  in  the  manner  as  is 

exprefied  in  the  2d,  3d,  and  4th  articles  of  our  edict  of  Octo¬ 
ber  1716.  1' 

II. 

In  the  regifters  that  ffiall  be  made  of  the  faid  permiffion,  in 
the  admiralty  of  the  ports  of  France,  there  ffiall  be  mention 
made,  of  the  day  of  the  arrival  of  the  flaves  ia  the  har¬ 
bours. 

^  .  HI. 

1  he  faid  permiffion  {hall  be  regiftered  again,  at  the  marble 
table  of  the  palais  at  Paiis,  defigned  for  flaves  that  ffiall  be 
brought  into  our  faid  city,  or  at  the  regifter  of  the  places 
where  they  ffiall  be  brought  to  refide  ;  and  it  ffiall  fpecify  in 
the  faid  regifter,  the  trade  which  the  faid  flaves  ffiall  learn, 
and  the  mailers  who  ffiall  inftruct  them. 


IV.  The 
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IV. 

Trie  (laves,  of  either  fex,  who  (hall  be  brought  to  France  by 
their  matter,  or  by  whomfoever  fent,  (hall  not  pretend  they 
have  their  liberty,  becaufe  they  are  come  into  this  kingdom  ; 
but  (hall  be  obliged  to  return  into  our  colonies,  whenever 
their  matters  (hall  think  proper  :  but,  if  the  matter  does  not 
obferve  the  forms  prefcribed  in  the  foregoing  articles,  the  faid 
flaves  (hall  be  confifcated  to  our  ufe,  and  fent  back  to  our  co¬ 
lonies,  and  employed  as  we  think  fit. 

V. 

The  officers  employed,  by  our  authority,  in  the  colonies,  who 
(hall  have  leave  to  come  to  France,  and  (hall  have  brought 
(laves  to  ferve  as  domeftics,  (hall  not  keep  them  longer  than 
the  time  limited  for  their  (lay  ;  but,  at  the  expiration,  (hall 
be  fent  back  to  the  colonies ;  upon  failure  of  which,  they  (hall 
be  confifcated  and  employed  there,  to  our  fervice,  as  we  (hall 
think  proper. 

VI. 

The  inhabitants,  who  (hall  bring  or  fend  flaves  to  France,  to 
learn  fome  trade,  (hall  not  retain  them  there  longer  than  3 
years,  reckoning  from  the  day  of  their  arrival  in  the  port  j 
fuch  (laves  as  are  not  fent  back,  as  aforefaid,  (hall  be  con¬ 
fifcated  to  our  ufe,  and  employed  in  the  colonies  in  our 
works. 

VK. 

The  inhabitants  of  our  colonies,  that  are  willing  to  fettle  in 
our  kingdom,  cannot  there  keep,  in  their  houfes,  flaves  of  ei¬ 
ther  fex,  when  they  have  not  difpofed  of  their  habitations  in 
the  colonies  ;  and  the  (laves  which  (hall  remain,  (hall  be  con¬ 
fifcated,  to  be  employed  in  the  colonies  for  our  ufe.  They 
may,  neverthelefs,  fend  them  to  France,  obferving  the  rules 
above  prefcribed,  leaving  the  colonies  to  learn  fome  employ¬ 
ment,  in  order  to  make  them  more  ufeful,  at  their  return,  to 
the  faid  colonies  ;  and  in  this  cafe,  they  conform  to  the  re¬ 
gulations  prefcribed  in  the  foregoing  articles,  under  penalty  of 
being  carried  there  again. 

VIII. 

All  who  (hall  carry  or  fend  negro  flaves  into  France,  and 
(hall  not  fend  them  back,  according  as  prefcribed  in  the  3 
foregoing  articles,  (hall  be  obliged,  befides  the  lofs  of  their 
(laves,  to  pay  for  each  Have,  not  fent  back,  the  fum  of  a 
thoufand  livres,  into  the  hands  of  the  commiffioner-general 
of  the  treafury  of  the  marine  at  the  colonies,  to  be  employ¬ 
ed  in  the  public  works  ;  and  the  licence,  which  they  might 
otherwife  have  obtained  from  the  governor-general,  and  the 
commanding  officers,  (hall  not  be  granted,  until  they  have 
given  fecurity  into  the  hands  of  the  aforefaid  treafurer  of  the 
marine,  for  the  payment  of  the  faid  fum,  which  fecurity 
(hall  be  mentioned  in  the  faid  licence. 

IX. 

All  thofe  who  have  negro  (laves  in  France,  of  either  fex, 
(hall  be  obliged,  in  three  months,  reckoning  from  the  day  of 
the  publifhing  thefe  prefents,  to  make  a  declaration  of  them, 
to  the  board  of  admiralty  neareft  their  habitation,  and  give 
fecurity  to  fend  back,  in  a  year  from  the  date  hereof,  the  faid 
negroes  into  the  faid  colonies  :  upon  failure  of  which,  or  not 
giving  the  aforefaid  fecurity,  the  faid  flaves  (hall  be  confif¬ 
cated,  and  employed  in  the  colonies  for  our  fervice. 

X.  . 

The  negro  (laves  who  (hall  be  brought  to  France,  (hall  not 
marry  there,  without  confent  of  their  matters,  notwithftand- 
ing  what  is  mentioned  in  the  7th  article  of  our  edidt,  of 
O&ober  1716. 

XI. 

Matters  that  (hall  have  brought  flaves,  of  either  fex,  into 
France,  (hall  not  make  them  free,  under  any  pretence  what- 
foever,  only  by  will ;  and  fuch  freedom,  thus  given,  (hall  not 
be  of  force,  unlefs  the  teftator  dies  before  the  expiration  of 
the  time,  in  which  flaves,  brought  into  France,  ought  to  be 
fent  back  to  the  colonies.  * 

XII. 

All  flaves  brought  into  France  to  learn  trades,  as  aforefaid, 
their  matters,  who  are  to  inftruft  them  therein,  (hall  take 
care  that  they  are  brought  up  in  the  catholic  religion. 

XIII. 

Our  edidt  of  0£fober  1716  (hall  be  in  full  force,  where  it 
does  not  derogate  from  thefe  prefents. 

Thus  we  give  in  command,  to  our  friends  and  faithful  coun- 
fellors,  members  of  our  court  of  parliament  at  Aix,  ordering 
thefe  regulations  to  be  read,  publifhed,  and  regiftered,  and 
their  contents  kept,  obferved,  and  executed,  according  to 
their  form  and  tenor,  notwithftanding  all  edi£!s,  ordinances, 
declarations,  arrets,  regulations,  and  ufages  to  the  contrary, 
wherein  they  differ  from  this. 

This  is  our  pleafure.  Signed  LEWIS, 

Phelypeaux. 

\ 

An  arret  of  the  king’s  council  of  (late,  which  prohibits  Gum* 
from  the  river  Senegal,  beings  exported  out  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  for  one  year,  under  pain  of  confifcation,  and  three 
hundred  livres  penalty,  2d  November,  1 7 5  X .  Extra£fed 
from  the  regifters  of  the  council  of  (late. 

The  king  in  council  being  informed,  the  great  quantity  of 


gum  from  Senegal,  that  was  exported  to  foreign  countries* 
would  occafion  a  fcarcity  of  the  faid  drug  in  his  own  king¬ 
dom,  which  his  majefty  willing  to  prevent  :  the  king  being 
in  council,  and  hearing  the  report,  hath  ordered,  and  does,  by 
thefe  prefents,  order,  that,  reckoning  from  this  prefent  arret 
to  the  ift  November  1752,  no  gum  Senegal  (hall  be  exported 
out  of  the  kingdom  to  foreigners,  on  pain  of  confifcation, 
and  three  hundred  livres  penalty.  Therefore,  his  majefty 
commands  and  enjoins  the  intendants  and  commifi'aries,  in 
the  feveral  provinces  of  his  kingdom,  to  have  due  regard 
that  this  arret  of  council  be  ftridfly  put  in  execution  ;  which 
(hall  be  read,  publifhed,  and  fixed  up,  wherever  it  (hall  be  re- 
quifite,  that  none  may  plead  ignorance  thereof.  Done  in  the 
king’s  council  of  (late,  his  majefty  there  prefent,  held  with 
regard  to  the  finances,  at  Fontainbleau,  2d  November  1751. 

Signed  M.  P. 
D’Argensen. 

*  This  gum  is  an  exceeding  ufeful  material,  in  the  (ilk  manu¬ 
facture  of  France;  and  therefore  the  French  have  engroff- 
ed  almoft  the  whole  gum  trade  of  the  coaft  of  Africa,0  and 
even  prohibited  the  exportation  of  the  gum  Senegal,  left 
they  themfelves  (hould  have  a  fcarcity,  or  rather  other  na¬ 
tions  the  benefit  of  the  fame,  in  their  manufactures. 


Remarks. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  with  refpedl  to  the  meafures 
that  France  has  taken,  in  relation  to  their  trade  of  Africa, 
in  order  to  make  a  proper  ufe  thereof,  occafionally,  inthefub- 
fequent  parts  of  this  work  :  but  what  gives  the  greateft 
weight  to  the  African  trade  of  this  kingdom,  at  prefent,  is 
perhaps,  their  great  India  company,  which  has  the  right  in 
this  trade,  exclufive  of  all  other  the  fubje&s  of  France  ;  to 
which  privileges  and  immunities,  they  have  alfo  added  the 
following. 


An  account  of  the  bounties,  exemptions,  privileges,  and  en¬ 
couragements  given  by  the  French  to  their  African  com¬ 
pany,  taken  from  a  memorial  of  the  deputies  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  trade  in  France,  to  the  royal  council  of  commerce 
there. 


3000I. 


1.  An  exemption  from  all  local  and  pro¬ 
vincial  inland  duties  of  any  kind,  upon 
their  goods  and  merchandize  in  France, 
as  alfo  from  all  duties  for  merchandize 
exported  to  Africa,  wherewith  to  pur- 
chafe  negroes,  gold,  ivory,  &c.  which, 
confidering  the  number  of  (hips  they 
employ  in  this  trade,  cannot  be  com¬ 
puted  at  near  (o  fmall  a  fum  as  150,000!. 
fterling  per  annum  ;  nor  the  whole  ex¬ 
empted  at  fo  fmall  a  rate  as  3  per  cent.  per  ann.  fieri, 
thereon. 

2.  An  exemption  from  half  the  cuftoms 
on  all  fugars,  and  other  merchandize  im¬ 
ported  from  the  French  iflands  and  colo¬ 
nies  in  America,  being  the  produce  of  the 
fale  of  negroes  there :  the  amount  of 
which  will  appear  by  the  following  mo¬ 
derate  computation,  viz. 

Suppofe  15000  negroes  only,  (whereas 

good  judges  reckon  them  not  lefs  than 
double  that  number)  are  imported  in¬ 
to  the  French  fugar  iflands  annually  ; 
and  that  10000  of  that  number  (hould 
be  fold  for  fugar  to  be  returned  to 
France,  at  the  rate  of  forty  hundred 
weight  of  fugar  only  per  head. 

The  duty  on  importation  of  fugar  into 
France  is  3  per  cent,  on  about  two-thirds 
of  the  value  ;  which  is  at  the  rate  of  2 
per  cent.  And  there  is  alfo  an  inland 
duty  of  three  livres,  or  2s.  9d.  fterling 
per  hundred  weight. 

Suppofe  the  price  of  fuch  fugar  is  com¬ 
puted  at  no  more  than  25s.  per  hundred  ; 
which,  upon  10000  negroes,  makes 
400,000  weight  of  fugar ;  and  this,  at 
1  per  cent,  being  one  half  of  the  duty  up¬ 
on  importation,  amounts  to  — 

400,000  hundred  weight  of  fugar  at  is. 

4d.  per  hundred,  being  half  of  the 
above  inland  duty  of  three  livres,  or  2s. 
gd.  fterling  per  hundred  weight,  is  —  27,500!. 


—  5000 1. 


3.  A  bounty  of  ten  livres,  or  gs.  2d. 

fterling  to  be  paid  out  of  the  king’s  re¬ 
venue,  for  every  negroe  carried  to  the 
French  iflands  and  colonies  in  America  ; 
which  upon  the  faid  15000  negroes  only, 
amounts  to  —  —  —  —  6875 

4.  A  bounty  of  gs.  2d  for  every  ounce 

10  Z 
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per  ann.  fterl. 

Brought  over — —  42,375 
of  gold  duft  that  fhall  be  imported  from 
Africa  into  France. 

Suppofe  only  5000  ounces  of  gold  im¬ 
ported  from  Africa  into  France,  which 
is  quite  trifling  and  inconfiderable,  when 
we  recoiled  how  rich  their  fhips  in  the 
Guinea  trade  are  in  gold,  as  hath  ap¬ 
peared  by  fome  late  captures,  is  —  _  2296 

The  total  is  per  ann.  in  fterl.  money  —  44,671 1. 

N*  B.  The  exemption  of  duties  on  what  the  other  five  thou¬ 
sand  negroes  produce  in  coffee,  indigo,  cotton,  cocoa,  &c. 
is  left  out  in  this  account,  left  any  exaggeration  fhould  ap¬ 
pear  >  and  in  every  other  article,  things  are  extremely  un¬ 
der-rated,  which  every  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  extent 
of  the  French  trade  to  Africa  and  America,  need  not  be 
apprized  of. 

So  well  calculated  fob  the  advance  of  the  French  trade  of 
Africa,  as  well  as  of  their  fugar-iflands  in  America,  do  thefe 
meafures  appear,  that  the  rapid  increafe  of  thofe  trades,  in 
that  kingdom,  is  not  at  all  to  be  admired,  and  efpecially 
fo,  fince,  from  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  they  have  had  no  com¬ 
petitors  in  thofe  trades,  who  have  been  able  to  do  them  any 
injury.  Such  has  been  the  finking,  and  almoft  bankrupt 
flate  of  our  late  African  company,  from  this  a;ra,  and  fuch 
the  jarring  intereft  between  them  and  our  feparate  traders, 
that  France  has  taken  advantage  of  both  ;  for  they  have  fome 
years  fince  abfolutely  excluded  our  feparate  traders,  as  well  as 
the  company,  from  the  whole  trade  of  the  Gum  Coaft  ;  and 
from  the  impotent  condition  of  the  company  to  fupport  their 
dignity  and  authority,  purfuant  to  their  charter,  in  Africa  ; 
this  nation  has,  by  means  of  their  great  company  to  the  In¬ 
dies,  traded  uninterruptedly  under  the  nofeofour  Britifh  forts 
and  fettlements,  while  our  traders  have  not  been  fuffered  to 
approach  theirs  with  impunity. 

Can  we  wonder  then,  that  the  French  fhould  fo  well  ftock 
their  fugar  colonies  with  negroe-labourers,  as  to  be  able  not 
only  amply  to  fupply  their  own  European  dominions  with 
fugars,  which  they  formerly  took  from  us  and  the  Portu 
gueze,  but  to  engrofs  fo  confiderable  a  fhare  of  the  fugar 
trade  out  of  our  hands  in  foreign  markets  ? 

Before  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  the  French  had  the  Affiento  for 
fupply ing  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies  with  negroes  ;  which 
proved  the  means  of  introducing  immenfe  quantities  of  the 
French  manufactures  into  Spanifh  America  ;  and,  therefore, 
as  the  negro  trade  was  carried  on  by  France,  it  was  extremely 
beneficial  to  that  kingdom.  But,  when  they  had  greatly  en¬ 
riched  themfelves*,  and  had  fo  overdone  that  trade,  as  to 
render  it  good  for  little  to  any  fuccefior,  they  very  wifely 

PLartAdo-WUh  itj  and  by  the  treatF  of  Utrecht,  transferred 
the  Afliento  to  the  Englifh  South-Sea  company  ;  and,  what 
advantages  they  have  made  by  it,  is  too  well  known  to  need 
explanation.  See  Assiento. 

*  "f 0  fu.ch  a  degree  did  the  French  trade  in  the  South  Seas  in 
the  reign  of  Lewis  the  XIVth,  that  they  were  enabled  by  a 
computation  made  from  the  feveral  regifters  in  Spain,  and 
remittances  otherwife  made  (according  to  authentic  intelli¬ 
gence  now  before  me  in  manufeript)  to  import,  into  the 
.French  dominions,  two  Hundred  and  four  Millions 
of  Pieces  ofEiGHT ;  which  reduced  theSpaniih  Weft-Indies 
to  fuch  a  degree  of  mifery,  as  obliged  the  viceroy  of  Peru  to 
present  a  memorial  to  his  catholic  majefty,  (hewing  the  caufes 
of  the  inexpreffible  grievance  the  trade  laboured  under  by  the 
Prench  being  permitted  and  countenanced  in  the  carrying  on 
iuch  a  deftmdhve  trade  in  the  South- Seas ;  which  had  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  words  of  the  Spanifti  memorial,  occafioned— 

I  he  whole  trade  to  be  at  a  ftand. 

The  treafure  of  the  kingdom  to  difperfc  different  ways, 
i  he  negotiations  of  commerce  to  be  embarraffed. 

I  he  merchants  to  be  ruined. 

The  fubjetts  to  be  poor. 

The  quinto’s  (or  king’s  duties  of  |)  to  be  decreafed. 

I  he  duties  to  be  unjuflly  applied. 

The  public  revenue  to  be  diffipated. 

The  traders  in  general  to  be  without  money  ; 

And  foreigners  reaping  the  benefit. 

By  getting  rid  of  the  Afliento,  at  the  time  when  they  had  made 

t  Je  h»  t0any  body  elfe>  they  received  this  advan- 

wherewithlV!oS  ft  T  5  ^  greater  pIenfy  of  negroes 

cheaper  bv  th  the!r  u°Wn  co,omes’  and  they  came 

that  time  of  7  5  acceptance  of  the  Affiento,  at 

tations  and  the  ’  fhem,  dfrer  to  the  Britifh  plan- 

French  have  u  r  A  cont,nued  ever  fince  :  and  vet  the 

"""  °f  ‘hC  Spa"'‘h'Weft- 
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by  the  Xth  article  of  the  Definitive  Treaty,  his  Bri¬ 
tannic  majefty  reftores  to  France  the  ifland  of  Goree,  in  the 
condition  it  was  in  when  conquered  ;  And  his  Moll  Chriftian 
Majefty  cedes,  in  full  right,  and  guaranties  to  the  king 
of  Great-Lritain  the  river  Senegal,  with  the  forts  and  facto¬ 
ries  of  St  Lewis,  Podor,  and  Galam ;  and  with  all  the  rights 
and  dependencies  of  the  faid  river  Senegal.  See  English 
African  Company. 

To  what  a  degree,  and  by  what  meafures,  this  nation  has  fo 
greatly  and  fo  fuddenly  advanced  their  commerce  and  navi¬ 
gation  in  America,  we  fhall  next  take  into  confederation 

under  the  article  of  French  America. — See  French 
America.  mtNCH 

FRENCH  AMERICA  before  the  last  War.  Although 
we  have  taken  notice  of  this  point  under  the  general  article 
of  Prance,  yet  we  have  there  only  touched  it  in  a  general 
way,  and  in  one  peculiar  light,  as  preparatory  to  what  we 

we'LhlrdAA  a”icle ,British  America,  and  what 
we  (hall  further  offer  under  the  prefent  head. 

ndcr  the  foregoing  article  of  French  African  Trade 
and  Company,  we  have  flawed,  from  the  authority  of  the 
deputies  of  the  council  of  trade  in  France,  what  neceffary 
dependency  and  connea, °n  they  have  judged  there  is  betweej 
the  trade  of  Africa,  and  that  of  the  French  iflands  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  alfo  of  what  high  importance  thofe  deputies  thought 
thofe  colonies  to  be  to  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  that 
ingdom  in  general.— This  appears  from  a  memorial  of  the 
faid  deputies  of  the  council  of  trade  in  France,  to  the  roval 
council  in  1701,  &c.  the  preamble  to  which  I  have  juft  quoted 
under  the  article  of  French  African  Trade. 
hat  the  commercial  ftate  of  the  French  iflands  in  America 
be  du!y  ^tented  as  they  really  were  at  this  time 
(  701.  )  we  fhall  give  the  reader  an  authentic  account 

theieof  in  as  narrow  a  compafs  as  we  can,  from  the  above- 
mentioned  memorial:  and  by  comparing  their  paft  with 
their  piefent  ftate,  [that  is  before  the  laft  war]'  we  fhall  be 
able  to  make  a  true  judgment  of  the  advancement  of  the 
trade  and  navigation  of  thofe  French  American  colonies. 

After  the  deputies  Q  the  council  of  trade  having  reprefented 
to  the  royal  council,  in  the  aforefaid  memorial,  the  de¬ 
pendency  OF  THE  COMMERCE  OE  THEIR  AMERICAN 
islands  UPON  THAT  of  Africa,  they  lay  before  them 
the  then  ftate  of  their  ifland  colonies*  which  is  as  follows  • 
Tbe/mall.,,fland™th  the  terra  firma  of  Cayenne,  comes 
firft  in  view.  It  s  coafts  are  about  60  leagues  in  extent,  not 
above  lo  or  12  of  it  are  inhabited.  It’s  foil  is  very  good  - 
the  fugars  it  produces,  which  are  the  brown,  clayed,  white! 
and  middling  forts,  do  near  equal  in  goodnefs  the  white  fu¬ 
gars  of  Brafil.  It  affords  rocou,  which  is  a  drug  for  dyeing 
red:  it  has  not  above  600  whites,  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren,  with  about  20OO  blacks  of  both  fexes ;  fo  that  this 
large  tra&  of  land  is  almoft  uninhabited.  And  as  this  ifland 
is  fituated  in  very  near  the  fame  parallel  as  the  Moluccas, 
where  the  fine  fpices  grow,  ’tis  believed  that  it  might  be  eafv 
to  cultivate  them  there,  and  fo  fpare  the  buying  them  of  the 
Dutch  ;  the  rather,  becaufe  the  Portuguefe  on  this  fide  of  the 
river  Amazons,  in  a  fituation  more  diftant  from  the  line  have 
cinnamon. 

The  ifland  of  Grenade,  is  in  circuit  about  15  leagues.  The 
number  of  whites  there  i$  about  200,  and  of  blacks  of  both 
fexes  about  600.  There  is  a  pretty  good  fort  on  it.  It  pro- 
duces  fugar  indigo  that  is  excellent  ;  alfo  rocou,  cotton, 
and  cadet.  The  toil  is  very  good,  and  the  colony  might  be 
conhderably  augmented. 

MartinIco  is  the  principal  colony;  the  governor  and  the 
in  tend  ant  of  our  American  iflands  have  their  refidence  there 
It  s  circuit  1S  about  60  leagues.  The  foil  is  good,  and  very 
fertde  in  fugars  rough  and  white  ;  cacao,  caffet,  rocou  ;  it 
affords  hkewife  fome  indigo  and  cotton.  It  had  formerly 
J500  men  bearing  arms,  and  about  l6,oOo  blacks  of  both 
fexes.  It  has  three  good  harbours,  feveral  good  roads  for 
ihippmg,  and  two  fmall  towns  unwalled.  It  has  a  good  fort 
in  the  Cul  de  Sac  Royal. 

Guardaloupe,  and  the  lahd  belonging  to  it,  are  about  50 
leagues  in  compafs.  Fhe  foil  is  pretty  good,  it’s  fugars  very 
ne,  it  affords  cotton  and  ginger.  ’Tis  not  peopled.  It  had 
formerly  1500  men  bearing  arms,  and  about  8000  blacks  of 
both  fexes. 

Marie  GalantE.  It’s  circuit  is  about  1 6  leagues.  The 
foil  is  pretty  good,  it’s  fugar  fomewhat  of  the  finer  fort  :  it 
produces  indigo,  cotton,  and  ginger.  It  was  taken  the  laft 
war  by  the  Englifh,  who  afterwards  abandoned  it.  It  is  not 
yet  able  to  recover  itfeif,  having  but  three  or  four  fugar-plan- 

jatI0ns^et  UP  aSa'n<  It  has  a  fmall  fort,  which  the  Englifh 
demolifhed  :  we  have  begun  to  rebuild  it. 

The  ifland  of  St  Christopher  has  28  leagues  in  circuit. 

The  foil  is  of  an  excellent  quality.  The  French  poffefs  one 
naif  of  it,  and  the  Englifh  the  other.  In  the  laft  war  we 
drove  the  Englifh  out  of  it,  two  years  after  they  retook  it : 
bj  the  treaty  of  peace,  we  were  reftored  to  the  poffeffion  of 
our  part.  It  will  be  difficult  to  re-eftablifh  that  colony  in  it’s 
firft  condition:  it  would  then  have  above  2000  whites  bear¬ 
ing  arms,  and  12,000  blacks.  ’Fis  to  be  feared,  that,  the 
next  rupture,  the  Engbfh  will  beat  us  out  of  it  j  the  more 
2  eafily. 
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eafily,  becaufe  they  have  the  iflands  of  Antigua,  Mont- 
ferat,  and  Nevis,  which  lie  very  near,  and  are  very  well 
peopled.  This  came  true,  St  Kitts  being  ceded  to  England 
by  the  treaty  ofUtrecht. 

Sainte-Croix  is  about  25  leagues  round  :  formerly  it  had 
600  men  bearing  arms,  and  many  fugar-plantations.  During 
the  laft  war  the  king  caufed  it  to  be  abandoned,  becaufe  of 
the  difficulties  of  defending  it  :  the  inhabitants  were  tranf- 
ported  to  St  Domingo.  Yet  this  ifland  is  a  very  good  one, 
and  produces  fugars,  indigo,  cotton  :  it  has  a  very  good  har¬ 
bour,  and  a  very  good  baion,  proper  for  careening  (hips :  it’s 
harbour  is  very  fafe,  and  fheltered  from  hurricanes. 

The  laft  colony  is  St  Domingo.  'Tis  about  500  leagues  in 
circuit;  the  French  poflefs  one  half  of  it,  from  Cape  Fran¬ 
cois  to  the  ifiand  Vaches,  and  the  Spaniards  have  the  other 
half. 

At  Cape  Francois  there  is  a  good  port  :  there  are  900  men 
bearing  arms,  and  about  2000  blacks  of  both  fexes.  South¬ 
ward  is  Port  de  Paix,  which  the  Englifh  have  in  part  de- 
ftroyed,  after  plundering  it.  The  inhabitants  are  difperfed, 
the  place  is  almoft  abandoned.  The  diftriCt  of  Leogane 
is  more  confiderable  ;  there  the  governor  lives,  and  the  fove- 
Jeign  council  is  held.  It  had  about  2000  men  bearing  arms, 
and  about  15,000  blacks  of  both  fexes. 

Petit-Guave  has  a  good  port,  and  had  about  600  whites  and 
2000  blacks. 

There  are  fome  other  iflands,  as  La  Dominique,  Les 
Xaintes,  St  Martin,  and  St  Barthelemy,  which 
are  of  very  little  importance,  and  almoft  uninhabited. 

The  laft  war,  and  the  ficknefs  known  by  the  name  of  Siam, 
which  a  fhip  brought  thither  from  that  country,  have  much 
diminifhed  our  colonies  ;  this,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
iflands  which  the  Englifh  poflefs,  are  very  prefiing  motives  io 
our  ftudying  ferioufly  the  fafety  of  thofe  iflands  and  colonies. 
Nothing  but  the  trade  of  blacks  can  furnifh  us  with  hands 
enough  to  people  and  cultivate  our  iflands. 

After  this  the  deputies  go  on  in  their  memorial,  reprefenting 
the  difadvantages  of  carrying  on  the  Guinea  trade  by  means 
of  an  exclufive  company,  which  not  being  to  my  purpofe  at 
prefent,  I  fhall  wave. 

When  once,  continue  the  deputies  of  the  council  of  trade, 
this  commerce  fhall  be  well  eftablifhed,  and  our  colonies 
fhall  be  fufliciently  flocked,  it  will  not  be  difficult  for  us  to 
imitate  the  English  of  Jamaica,  in  the  traffic 
?H£y  have  with  the  Spaniards.  We  may,  by  the 
way  of  St  Domingo,  trade  in  negroes  :  by  favour 
of  that  trade,  we  might  vend  great  quantities  of  our  goods 
and  manufactures  to  the  Spaniards  of  the  neighbouring  iflands, 
and  on  the  coaft  of  the  continent,  and  might  get  of  them  a 
great  deal  of  gold  and  filver  in  exchange  *.  The  grand  oc¬ 
currence  of  the  union  of  France  and  Spain  gives  us  hopes  of 
an  open  commerce,  and  an  eafy  correfpondence,  which  may 
enable  us  to  undertake  any  thing.  We  have  a  great  many 
fhips  that  lie  ufelefs  in  our  ports,  and  are  rotting  for  want  of 
employment.  The  intendants  of  the  maritime  provinces  can 
atteft  this  truth  :  ’tis  grievous  to  the  king’s  fubjeCts  to  fee  their 
fhippinft  perifh  thus,  while  they  might  make  good  ufe  of 
them,  had  they  the  liberty  which  they  defire. 

*  This  we  have  feen  they  did,  from  the  memorial  of  the 
commerce  of  Peru  to  his  Catholic  majefty,  and  have  done 
fo  more  or  lefs  ever  fince. 

Remarks. 

Befides  the  foregoing  iflands,  except  St.  Chriftophers,  France 
poffeffed  Canada,  and  all  it’s  Dependencies,  as  well  on 
the  continent,  as  the  gulph  and  river  St  Lawrence.  See 
Canada,  America,  British  America. — .They  pof- 
fefled  alfo  Cape  Breton. — By  the  laft  war  we  conquered 
Canada,  and  Cape  Beton  : — And  by  the  Definitive 
Treaty  of  1763,  Canada  and  all  its  Dependencies 
are  ceded  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  alfo  Cape  Bre¬ 
ton  ;  and  the  fmall  iflands  of  St  Peters  and  Migno- 
len,  near  Newfoundland,  are  ceded  by  Great-Britain  to 
France,  as  a  fhelter  for  their  fiftiermen  only,  it  being  ftipu- 
lated,  that  they  fhall  make  therein  no  fortifications,  nor  have 
a  guard  of  more  than  50  men  for  the  police.  See  America 
for  the  whole  of  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  1763, 
article  VI. 

We  having  alfo  by  the  laft  war  conquered  the  French  Sugar- 
Iflands  of  Martinico  and  Guardaloupe,  Marie  Galante,  and 
Defirade,  and  by  the  Vlllth  article  of  the  faid  treaty,  Great- 
Britain  cedes  them  to  France;  and  by  the  IXth article  France 
cedes  to  Great-Britain  the  iflands  of  Grenada,  and  of  the 
Grenadines  ;  and  the  partition  of  the  iflands,  called  Neutral, 
is  agreed  and  fixed,  fo  that  thofe  of  St  Vincent,  Dominica, 
and  Tobago,  fhall  remain  in  full  right  to  Great-Britain  ;  and 
that  of  St  Lucra  fhall  be  delivered  to  France,  to  enjoy  the 
fame  likewife  in  full  right.  See  British  America. 

A  Continuation  of  the  French  Deputies  Re¬ 
presentation. 

To  omit  nothing  in  a  matter  fo  important,  [as  that  of  the 
French  colonies]  it  is  neceflary  to  reprefent,  that  the  duties 
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which  were  fettled  by  the  arret  of  the  20th  of  June  169?, 
on  the  white  fugars  imported  from  the  iflands,  at  15  livres  the 
hundred  weight,  and  on  the  brown  fugars  at  3  livres,  over 
and  above  the  3  per  cent,  duty  to  the  domaine  of  the  weft, 
are  too  high,  and  prejudicial  to  the  commerce  of  France,  and 
a  vantageous  to  the  trade  of  foreigners,  for  the  reafons 
following : 

I.  The  Portugal  fugars  which  are  imported  into  France,  pay 
but  15  livres  the  hundred  weight,  and  are  exempted  from 

the  duty  of  3  per  cent,  of  the  weftern  domaine,  which  thofe 
of  our  colonies  pay. 

II.  High  duties  hinder  great  confumption  ;  the  dearer  any 
thing  is,  the  more  fparing  are  people  inufing  it  ;  this  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  defign  of  improving  the  colonies.  Befides,  ’tis 
certain,  that,  when  fugars  come  to  fink  in  their  price,  they 
cannot  bear  fo  high  a  duty  :  it  will  therefore  be  expedient  to 
reduce  the  duty  of  15  livres  to  8,  and  the  duty  on  brown 
from  3  hvres  to  30  fols ;  for,  at  this  very  time,  white  fuaars 
are  worth  but  from  25  to  30  livres  the  hundred  weight,  and 
the  brown  from  12  to  13  livres 

III.  When  the  crop  of  fugars  fhall  be  in  any  degree  plentiful, 
the  entrepoft  ought  to  be  allowed,  to  favour  the  vending  of 
it,  and  the  carrying  of  the  over-ftock  to  foreigners.  In  Hol¬ 
land  the  brown  fugars  pay  but  20  fols,  and  the  white  but  30 
fols  ;  it  would  therefore  be  convenient  to  reduce  the  duties  in 
France  to  fuch  a  foot,  that  our  fugars  might  be  carried  out 
with  the  fame  advantages  as  thofe  of  nations. 

T  he  royal  council  feems  to  have  defigned  to  remedy  thefe  in¬ 
conveniences,  by  the  arret  of  the  28th  of  June  1698,  which 
allows  the  carrying  dire&ly  to  foreign  parts  clayed  and  re¬ 
fined  fugars,  paying  only  the  3  per  cent,  duty  on  the  weftern 

\  domaine. 

But  the  execution  of  this  arret  would  be  prejudicial  to  the 
Hate,  becaufe  the  French  fhips,  going  directly  from  the  Ame¬ 
rican  iflands  to  foreign  ports,  are  neceffitated,  after  they  have 
unladen,  to  refit ;  this  creates  expence  ;  money  muft  be  laid 
out  in  fubfifting  the  fhips  companies,  and  in  re-vi£tualing  to 
return  to  France.  This  is  confuming  foreign  commodities  ; 
our  carpenters,  fail- makers,  rope-makers,  and  other  mecha¬ 
nics  who  work  to  the  fea,  are  deprived  of  the  profits,  which 
they  would  reap,  if  the  fhips  made  their  voyage  directly  back 
to  France. 

The  crews  oblige  the  captains  to  pay  them  their  wages ;  it 
cannot  be  avoided,  the  cargo  being  a  fecurity  for  the  wages 
of  the  feamen  ;  this  money  is  diffipated  among  foreigners  in 
debauchery,  and  their  families,  which  are  in  France,  are  de¬ 
prived  of  their  fubfiftence  :  in  a  word,  this  practice  will  ruin 
our  navigation  inftead  of  increafing  it. 

IV.  The  mifmanagement  of  the  clerks  (or  agents)  of  the 
farmers,  is  very  prejudical  to  this  commerce  ;  they  make  a 
difficulty  to  return  the  duties  (or  pay  the  drawbacks)  which 
they  are  obliged  to  do,  when  the  fugars  refined  in  France  are 
fent  out  of  the  kingdom  :  they  take  advantage  of  their  au¬ 
thority,  and  of  the  protection  with  which  the  council  honours 
them;  the  length  and  charge  of  the  proceedings' difcourage 
the  merchants. 

V.  Provifion  fhould  be  made  by  proper  regulations,  againft: 
the  frauds  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  iflands  are  apt  to  com¬ 
mit.  Care  has  been  already  taken  to  correct  thofe  which 
they  ufed  in  making  of  fugars,  by  ordering  every  one  to  put 
his  mark  on  the  cafkswith  a  hot  marking-iron,  in  order  to 
difcover  and  proceed  againft  the  culpable  :  ’tis  neceflary  to 
oblige  every  one  of  the  inhabitants  to  keep  in  his  houfe  a 
good  beam  and  fcales,  with  weights  of  lead  or  iron,  marked 
according  to  the  ftandard,  and  to  forbid  them  to  make  ufe  of 
ftilliards  and  weights  of  ftone.  It  is  likewife  neceflary  to 
oblige  the  director,  who  was  paid  a  duty  for  weighing  after 
the  rate  of  one  per  cent,  for  all  goods,  though  he  does  not 
weigh  them,  to  fend  every  year  an  expert  mafter-weigher, 

_  with  brafs  weights,  and  other  neceflaries,  for  afcertaining, 
and  marking  according  to  the  ftandard,  all  the  weights  of  the 
inhabitants,  making  them  pay  for  the  materials  added  to  de¬ 
fective  weights,  and  this  for  remedying  the  frequent  abufes 
which  are  committed  by  falfe  weights. 

The  deputies  are  obliged  to  obferve  further  to  the  royal 
council,  that,  for  three  or  four  years  paft,  a  duty  is  levied  at 
St  Domingo  of  two  fols  per  livre  on  indigo  fhipped  off  there. 
This  novelty  is  the  more  pernicious,  becaufe  that  drug  ferves 
for  dyeing  our  manufactures  in  blues  or  blacks,  and  becaufe 
we  make  a  confiderable  traffic  thereof  to  the  north.  ’Tis  of 
great  importance  for  the  royal  council  to  be  plea fs^  to  take 
off  this  duty,  which  is  capable  of  ruining  the  cultivation  of 
this  drug,  which  is  very  near  as  good  as  that  of  Guat3mala. 

VI.  It  might  be  proper  to  add  to  the  regulation  by  which  the 
council  injoins  every  fhip- to  carry  a  certain  number  of  lads  or 
fellows,  who  hire  themfelves  to  fervice  for  augmenting  the 
colonies,  which  might  be  taken  out  of  the  Hotel  Diu,  and 
maids  brought  up  to,  and  expert  in  manufactures,  to  be  mar¬ 
ried  to  the  hired  men-fervants  after  they  have  ferved  out  their 
times  ;  and  to  forbear  fending  the  common  proftitutes,  who 
are  more  likely  to  corrupt  and  infect  the  country,  than  to 
people  it  ;  and,  is  there  are  abundance  of  beggars  in  France 
able  to  work,  who  live  in  perfeCt  idlenefs,  it  would  be  ef- 
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feritial  to  order  the  juftices  to  caufe  numbers  of  them  to  be 
taken  up,  and  (hipped  off  to  our  colonies. 

VII.  Laftly,  it  would  be  convenient  to  eftablifh  four  con- 
fular  jurifditftions,  in  the  ifiands  of  St  Domingo,  St  Chrifto- 
pher,  Martinico,  and  Guardaloupe,  in  the  nature  of  thofe 
eftablifhed  in  France  :  they  might  be  compofed  of  one  judge 
and  four  confuls,  who  might  decide  fovereignly  all  caufes  to 
the  fum  of - ,  and  for  greater  fums  give  a  liberty  of  ap¬ 

peal  to  the  fovereign  court  of  the  place. 

About  fixty  years  ago  the  French  were  little  verfed  in  com¬ 
merce,  and  little  (killed  in  navigation.  In  thofe  days  it  was 
neceffary  to  form  companies,  and  to  grant  them  privileges,  in 
order  to  engage  them  to  beat  out,  for  the  king’s  fubje£ts, 
tracks  of  commerce  which  were  unknown  to  them.  ’Tis 
expedient  and  very  beneficial  to  the  ftate  to  a£t  in  the  like 
manner,  as  often  as  new  fettlements  of  colonies,  clearing 
and  cultivating  of  new  difeovered  places,  or  new  inventions 
are  propofed  ;  yet,  in  thefe  cafes,  the  privileges  ought  not  to 
be  granted  but  for  a  certain  number  of  years  :  but,  unlefs  on 
fuch  occafions,  nothing  is  more  deftrudtive  to  a  ftate  than 
exclufive  privileges. 

Remarks  with  regard  to  the  French  laws,  ordinan¬ 
ces  and  regulations  of  their  American  colonies  be¬ 
fore  the  laft  war. 

No  man  of  fenfe,  and  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  trade, 
can  read  thefe  fentiments  of  the  French  deputies  of  commerce, 
which  they  laid  before  the  royal  council,  but  muft  applaud 
them,  they  being  fo  well  adapted  to  the  advancement  of  co¬ 
lonies,  efpecialiy  in  their  infancy,  as  it  were  :  nay,  we  find, 
from  the  fenfe  of  thefe  deputies  themfelves,  that  the  whole 
trade  of  France  was  then  but  in  it’s  infant  ftate  ;  for  they  ac¬ 
knowledge,  that,  about  forty  years  before  this,  the  French 
were  little  verfed  in  commerce,  and  little  (killed  in  naviga¬ 
tion  :  and,  although  England  has  had  the  ftart  of  them  in 
trade  and  navigation  by  fome  ages,  yet  we  experience,  that 
they  have  already  overtaken  us.  Could  they  have  poflibly 
effectuated  thefe  great  things,  if  the  laws  and  regulations  of 
their  trade,  and  the  encouragements  .they  have  conftantly 
given  within  this  century,  were  not  exquifitely  well  calcu¬ 
lated  to  anfwer  the  end  propofed  ?  They  bad  the  advantage, 
indeed,  of  our  laws  for  their  guidance  ;  and  they  have  (hew¬ 
ed  as  much  fagacity  in  imitating  the  belt,  as  in  rejecting  the 
worfe:  whereby  they  have,  in  many  refpe&s,  improved  in 
their  laws  and  regulations  of  commerce  and  navigation  upon 
our’s  ;  and,  if  there  is  any  thing  importantly  ufeful  to  be  bor¬ 
rowed  from  them  in  our  turn,  ’tis  to  be  hoped,  that  we  (hall 
not  be  fo  unwife  as  to  condemn  it,  becaufe  it  is  of  French 
production. 

There  is  one  thing  of  which  our  readers  (hould  be  put  in 
mind,  efpecialiy  as  it  frequently  occurs,  not  only  in  the  me¬ 
morials  of  the  French  deputies  of  trade,  but  in  many  of  their 
bed  political  writings  ;  that  is,  not  to  be  led  away  with  the 
praifes  they  often  beftow  upon  this  nation,  with  relation  to 
our  laws  for  the  regulation  of  trade,  or  pay  too  much  regard 
to  the  profufe  encomiums  they  have  given  upon  the  wifdom 
we  have  (hewn  in  conducing  our  colonies,  an  inftance  of 
which  we  juft  now  had  from  the  French  deputies.  Thefe  are 
not  to  be  confidered  as  genuine  and  candid  reprefentations, 
flowing  from  the  real  fentiments  of  their  authors  in  general, 
but  as  artificial  colourings,  neceffary  to  raife  the  jealoufy  of 
thofe  to  whom  they  write,  and  making  them  thereby  the 
more  keen  for  taking  proper  meafures  for  the  deftrudion  of 
our  trade.  When  the  old  Roman  fenator  produced  the  fruits 
that  came  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Carthage,  it  was  not 
f?  much  to  magnify  the  foil  where  they  grew,  as  to  warm  his 
countrymen  into  a  defire  of  fubduing  the  inhabitants  of  the 
region  that  produced  them. 

Nor  (hould  it  be  lefs  obfervable  by  the  Britilh  reader,  with 
what  freedom,  with  what  becoming,  yet  unreftrained  free¬ 
dom,  the  deputies  of  commerce,  chofen  by  the  merchants  *, 
addrefs  themfelves  to  the  king  in  council.  What  is  (till  more 
encouraging  and  extraordinary  is,  that  the  deputies  of  par¬ 
ticular  trading  cities  are  permitted,  and,  indeed,  frequently 
commanded  by  the  royal  council,  to  make  their  obje£tions 
againft  what  (hall  be  urged  by  the  deputies  of  other  cities  : 
nay,  they  fuffer  their  replies  and  rejoinders  to  be  laid  before 
them,  as  long  as  either  of  the  parties  have  any  fignificant 
matter  to  urge.  By  this  means,  they  have  the  fubjedt  fo  ef- 
fedbially  canvafled  by  the  deputies,  previoufly  to  their  own 
determinations,  that  the  royal  council  rarely  fail  to  obtain 
lo  thorough  an  infight  into  the  cafe  at  laft,  as  to  enable  them 
to  take  their  refolutions  for  the  public  interefts.  To  (hew 
the  nature  of  which,  is  one  reafon  for  giving  our  readers 
a  part  of  the  memorial  before  teprefented.  But  it  muft  be 
oblerved,  that  what  thefe  memorialifts  (hall  fubmit  to  the 
confideration  of  the  royal  council,  is  not  to  be  taken  as  the 
rea  aws  and  regulations  of  the  trade  of  France  ;  thefe  are 
on  y  to  be  found  in  the  arrets,  edidts,  ordinances,  and  letters 
patents  ,  all  which  are  the  refult  of  the  determinations  of  the 
royal  council,  in  confequence  of  the  information  that  has  been 
laid  befote  tbern  by  the  deputies  of  commerce.  I  had  taken  no 
notice  of  this,  had  I  not  frequently  obferved,  that  the  memo¬ 


rials  of  thofe  deputies  had  been  quoted  by  fome  of  our  Englifh 
writers  upon  trade,  as  French  laws  and  regulations  of  validity : 
whereas  they  are  to  be  no  otherwife  confidered  than  in  the 
light  wherein  we  have  reprefented  them. 

*  For  the  nature  of  this  inftitution  of  the  deputies  of  com¬ 
merce  in  France,  fee  the  article  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Another  reafon  which  induced  me  to  cite  fo  much  of  the 
beforementioned  memorial  as  I  have  done,  is  to  (hew,  from 
the  pen  of  the  deputies  of  commerce  themfelves,  what  was 
the  ftate  and  condition  of  the  French  ifiands  in  America 
when  this  memorial  was  drawn  up  ;  and,  by  comparing  their 
ftate  in  1701  with  what  it  is  at  prefent,  we  (hall  be  able  to 
form  a  good  judgment  to  what  degree  the  commerce  of  their 
colonies  has  advanced  in  that  number  of  years.  This  will 
an  ufeful  enquiry.  Moreover. 

As  it  will  appear  that  thefe  colonies  have  extraordinarily  in- 
creafed  in  their  trade  and  navigation  from  the  year  1701,  and 
that  to  fuch  a  degree  as  greatly  furprized  this  nation  in  the 
late  war  of  1741,  it  may  be  further  ufeful,  and  highly  fatis- 
fatflory,  to  have  before  us  in  miniature  the  real  meafures  that 
have  been  taken  by  France,  from  time  to  time,  to  raife  this 
commerce  to  the  height  they  have  done  ;  and  more  efpecialiy 
fo,  as  thofe  French  laws  and  regulations  may  afford  many  im¬ 
portant  hints  for  future  confideration,  with  refpeft  to  our 
own  colonies  in  general. 

Upon  turning  over  the  arrets,  edi£ts,  ordinances,  declarations, 
and  patents,  iffued  by  the  royal  council,  in  relation  to  the 
French  colonies  in  America,  I  (hall  take  notice  of  fome  of 
the  effential,  fubfequent  to  the  foregoing  memorial. 

Regulations  concerning  hired  fervants,  and  fire-arms,  ex¬ 
ported  by  merchantmen  to  the  French  colonies  in  Ame¬ 
rica  and  New  France.  November  16,  1716,  regiftered 
in  parliament. 

The  king,  being  informed  that  there  were  divers  laws  and 
ordinances  which  obliged  merchants,  at  different  times,  to 
export,  to  the  French  colonies  of  America,  cattle,  hired  fer¬ 
vants,  and  as  much  flour  as  the  colonies  had  occafion  for  ; 
and,  by  thofe  laws  of  the  19th  of  February  1698,  the  8th 
of  April  1699,  26th  of  December  1703,  the  17th  of 
November  1706,  the  3d  of  Auguft  1707,  and  the  20th  o,f 
March  1714,  they  were  obliged  to  fend,  both  to  the  faid 
iflands  and  New  France,  a  certain  number  of  hired  fervants 
and  buccaneer  guns  for  hunting  ;  which  obligations  were  de¬ 
clared  in  his  majefty’s  paffports  :  but  thofe  merchants  believ¬ 
ing  themfelves  to  be  exempt  from  fuch  obligation,  by  an  e- 
dieft  of  February  1716,  they  defifted  from  fending  the  par¬ 
ticulars  aforefaid.  His  majefty,  never  intending  to  free  the 
merchants,  by  the  faid  editft,  from  the  faid  obligations,  the 
inhabitants  having  now  as  much  need  of  hired  fervants  and 
thofe  guns  as  ever,  has  thought  proper,  by  the  advice  of 
Monf.  the  duke  of  Orleans,  his  uncle,  regent,  to  explain  his 
intentions,  and  make  the  prefent  regulation,  which  he  re¬ 
quires  to  be  executed  for  the  future. 

TITLE  I. 

Of  hired  or  articled  fervants. 

ARTICLE  I. 

All  captains  of  merchantmen  that  (hall  go  to  the  French  co¬ 
lonies  of  America,  and  New  France,  or  Canada,  excepting 
thofe  in  the  negro  trade,  (hall  be  obliged  to  carry  thither  hired 
fervants,  viz.  a  (hip  of  60  tons,  and  under,  (hall  carry  three 
hired  fervants ;  from  60  to  100,  four  ditto  ;  and,  from  100 
and  upwards,  fix  hired  fervants. 

H. 

The  terms  of  carrying  thefe  fervants  fhall  be  mentioned  in 
the  permiffion  given  by  the  admiral  to  the  captain  for  failing. 

in. 

Thofe  fervants  (hall  be  between  the  age  of  18  and  40,  none 
lefs  than  four  feet  in  ftature,  ftrong,  fit  to  work,  and  (hall 
ferve  three  years. 

IV. 

Such  fervants  (hall  be  examined  by  the  officers  of  the  admi¬ 
ralty  at  the  port  from  whence  the  (hips  (hall  fail,  and  thofe 
(hall  be  rejected  who  are  not  qualified  according  to  the  pre¬ 
ceding  article,  and  of  a  good  conftitution. 

V. 

Their  particular  chara&eriftics  of  the  fervants  (hall  be  mi¬ 
nuted  in  the  (hip’s  book. 

VL 

Such  of  them  that  are  handicraftsmen  and  mechanics,  ufeful 
to  the  colonies,  (hall  be  accounted  as  two,  and  the  trade  each 
is  of  (hall  be  fpecified. 

VII. 

The  captains  of  fuch  merchantmen,  as  foon  as  arrived,  (ball 
deliver  them  to  the  commiffary  appointed  for  the  purpofe, 
who  (hall  examine  whether  they  anfwer  the  defcriptions  re¬ 
quired,  and  are  the  identical  perfons  who  embarked. 

VIII.  The 
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VIII. 

The  eaptaim  and  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  (hall  agree  upon 
the  price  ;  but  if  they  cannot  agree,  the  commiffanes  (hall 
oblige  thole  inhabitants  that  have  not  the  number  of  hired 
fervants  required  by  the  ordinances,  to  take  them,  and  fettle 

the  price. 

The  captains  fhall  bring  a  certificate  from  the  com miffioners, 
teftifying  the  faid  fervants  to  b^e  the  fame  as  embarked. 

The  captains,  on  their  return  to  France,  (hall  produce  the 
faid  certificate  to  the  officers  of  the  admiralty. 

The  captains  and  owners  of  fhips  fhall  be  absolutely  con¬ 
demned  in  the  penalty  of  200  livres  for  every  fuch  articled 
fervant  not  carried  to  the  colonies,  without  appea  . 

title  II. 

Of  fire-arms. 

ARTICLE  I. 

All  captains  of  merchantmen  who  (hall  fail  to  the  French 
iflapd  colonies  in  America,  and  New  France,  or  Canada, 
except  thofe  who  are  concerned  in  the  negro-trade,  lhall  be 
obliged  to  carry  thither  in  each  veffel  four  buccaneer-guns, 
or  four  fufees  for  hunting,  mounted  with  brafs. 

The  condition  upon  which  thefe  guns  may  be  carried,  fhall 
be  inferted  in  the  permiffion  given  by  the  admiral  for  luen 
fhips  to  fail. 

III. 

Thefe  buccaneer-guns  fhall  be  four  feet  four  inches  long, 
light,  and  carry  balls  of  18  to  the  mark  pound  weight. 

The  fufees  for  hunting  fhall  be  four  feet  long,  and  light. 

V.  • 

The  faid  captains  fhall,  on  arrival  in  the  colonies,  depofit 
the  faid  arms  into  the  king’s  arfenal  where  they  fhall  land,  in 
order  to  be  examined  and  proved  in  the  governor’s  prefence. 

VI. 

If  any  piece  fhall  not  hold  in  the  proof,  the  captain  fhall  be 
fined  30  livres. 

VII. 

The  faid  30  livres  fhall  be  immediately  laid  out  by  the  gover¬ 
nor  in  buccaneer  hunting-guns,  and  diftributed  to  the  poor 
inhabitants. 

VIII. 

The  faid  captains  fhall  leave  the  faid  arms  ’till  they  are  fold, 
or  ’till  the  governor  fhall  have  diftributed  them  among  the 
companies  of  the  militia  ;  in  which  cafe  he,  in  concert  with 
the  intendant  or  commiffary,  fhall  order  payment  for  the 
fame. 

IX. 

The  captains  fhall  take  a  certificate  from  the  governor,  at- 
tefted  by  the  intendant,  of  the  fending  back  fuch  guns,  and 
of  the  fum  paid  on  account  of  not  ftanding  proof. 

X. 

They  fhall  alfo  be  obliged,  on  their  return  to  France,  and 
in  making  their  declaration,  to  carry  with  them  the  faid  cer¬ 
tificate  to  the  officers  of  the  admiralty. 

XL 

The  captains  and  owners  of  fuch  merchantmen  fhall  be  con¬ 
demned  by  the  officers  of  the  admiralty  in  50  livres  fine  for 
every  fuch  gun  that  they  fhall  omit  to  carry  into  the  colonies, 
without  appeal. 

TITLE  III. 

Of  profccutions  and  fines. 

ARTICLE  I. 

All  profecutions,  occafioned  in  difregard  to  the  faid  regula¬ 
tions,  fhall  be  undertaken  by  the  king’s  folicitor  oi  the  admi¬ 
ralty. 

II. 

The  fines  made  to  the  admiralty  fhall  belong  to  the  admiral  ; 
and  thofe  made  by  the  marble-table,  the  one  half  lhail  go  to 
the  admiralty,  the  other  to  the  king,  according  to  the  ordi¬ 
nance  of  1 68  r.  . 

The  governors,  intendants,  or  commiflaries  in  the  colonies, 
fhall  jointly  tranfmit  an  account  every  half-year  to  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  marine,  of  the  number  of  articled  fervants  and  guns 
that  every  merchant  fhall  fend  to  the  colonies,  of  the  fums 
paid  for  defeaive  arms,  and  how  the  arms  have  been  em- 

Pl0}’ed'  Signed  LEWIS. 

Phelypeaux. 

In  confequence  of  which,  letters  patents  were  granted  by  the 
king,  in  the  manner  we  have  before  given  inftances  of,  to 
caufe  the  faid  regulations  to  be  duly  obferved  in  his  domi¬ 
nions. 

V  O  L.  I. 


Remarks. 

It  is  obvious  enough  from  the  leaft  refle&ion,  that,  (l.)  The 
intention  of  the  preceding  regulations  is,  to  people  the  French 
colonies  with  a  number  of  Whites  proportionate  to  that  of 
Blacks,  that  the  latter  might  not  be  an  over-match  for  the 
former,  and  difturb  the  plantations  with  infurre&ions.  (2.) 
That,  by  fending  over  French  workmen,  as  articled  fer¬ 
vants,  is  to  render  labour  cheaper  in  the  plantations,  and  fo 
far  to  inftrudt  the  negroes  in  fuch  workmanfhip  as  may  ren¬ 
der  them  the  more  lerviceable  to  the  planters.  And,  (3.) 
To  accuftom  the  people  to,  and  inftru&  them  in,  the  ufe  of 
arms,  as  well  to  defend  their  colonies  at  the  leaft  expence  to 
the  crown,  as  to  train  them  to  hunting;  and  that  not  only 
to  fupply  themfelves  with  food  at  the  leaft  expence,  but  for 
the  fake  of  the  peltry  trade  in  New  France,  or  Canada,  which 
is  the  effential  article  of  that  commerce. 

Nor  are  thefe  regulations  wifely  adapted  only  to  thofe  good 
purpofes,  but  fo  judicioufly  are  the  checks  contrived  among 
the  officers,  both  in  France  and  the  colonies,  who  are  to 
fee  thofe  regulations  duly  put  in  execution,  that  they  are 
rarely  neglected  :  and  this  is  the  cafe  of  mod  of  the  laws  in 
France  ;  they  are  as  vigilantly  executed,  as  properly  accom¬ 
modated  to  the  ends  thereby  defigned  to  be  anfwered.  Do 
not  fuch-like  meafures  give  fpirit  to  the  laws,  and  prevent 
their  remaining  a  voluminous  dead  letter,  or  incumbrance 
upon  the  people,  made  ufe  of  only  by  iniquitous  law-trappers,  . 
the  greateft  peft  of  fociety,  to  fill  the  people  with  eternal  dif- 
quietudes,  at  length  to  ruin  them,  and  unfit  them  to  carry 
on  their  commerce  ? 

Marine  laws  to  be  obferved  in  all  the  ports  ®f  the  iflands  and 
French  colonies,  wherever  fituated.  Of  January  the  12th 
1717. 

The  ordinances  made  by  his  majefty  in  the  year  l68r,  be¬ 
ing  reprefented  to  the  king  relating  to  the  government  of  the 
marine,  to  be  obferved  in  all  places  of  his  dominions,  and 
which  have  never  yet  been  put  in  execution ;  and  there  be¬ 
ing  no  court  of  admiralty  at  prefent  eftablifhed  in  the  colo¬ 
nies  of  America,  nor  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  which  gives  room 
to  ignorant  pretenders  to  fet  up  for  judges  in  maritime  af¬ 
fairs,  to  the  great  detriment  of  trade  and  navigation,  which 
the  kings,  his  majefty’s  predeceffors,  always  looked  upon  of 
the  utmoft  importance,  and  what  cannot  be  well  regulated 
but  by  wife  and  falutary  laws,  adapted  to  that  purpofe  :  his 
majefty,  by  the  ad-vice  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  his  uncle, 
regent,  &c.  has  refolved  on  the  prefent  regulations ; 

TITLE  I. 

Of  the  judges  of  the  admiralty,  and  their  jurifdi&ion. 

ARTICLE  I. 

There  fhall  be,  for  the  future,  judges  appointed,  well  {killed 
in  Maritime  Affairs  in  all  the  French  colonies,  and 
in  all  places  where  the  French  have  fettlements,  called  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  admiralty,  diftinift  from  the  civil  ones,  who  fhall 
conform  themfelves  according  to  the  ordinances  made  in 
1681,  and  other  marine  laws. 

The  king’s  *  lieutenants  and  follicitors  cannot  be  admitted 
’till  25  years  of  age  ;  if  they  are  not  graduates,  yet  that  fhall 
be  difpenfed  with,  provided  they  have  a  competent  knowlege 
of  the  maritime  laws  and  ordinances,  in  which  they  fhall  un¬ 
dergo  an  examination  before  admittance. 

*  A  lieutenant,  in  this  fenfe,  is  a  magiftrate  that  prefides  in 
the  courts  of  admiralty,  to  fee  that  the  royal  edifts,  or¬ 
dinances,  &c.  are  duly  put  in  execution. 

TITLE  III. 

Of  the  methods  of  proceeding  in  the  courts  of  admiralty 

and  their  judgments. 

Demands  for  the  payment  of  part,  or  all  a  fhip’s  cargo,  ready 
to  fail  to  France  from  the  colonies,  fhall  be  tried  fummarily, 
and  executed,  notwithftanding  an  appeal,  and  the  detainers 
of  fuch  merchandizes  fhall  be  compelled,  by  the  fale  of  their 
effeffs,  and  even  by  the  detention  ot  then  perfon,  to  dif- 
charge  their  obligation,  &c. 

TITLE  IV. 

Of  granting  permiffion  for  failing,  and  reports  relating 

thereunto. 

No  veffel  fhall  fail  from  the  ports  and  havens  of  the  colonies, 
and  other  French  eftablifhments,  either  to  return  into  France, 
•  or  to  pals  from  one  colony  to  another,  without  permiffion  or 
licence  from  the  admiral,  on  pain  of  confifcation  of  ffiip  and 
cargo,  &c. 

The  matters  of  fhips  whofe  ordinary  navigation  lies  in  car¬ 
rying  fugars,  or  other  merchandizes,  from  one  port  to  ano- 

11  A  ther 
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ther  in  the  fame  ifland,  as  alfo  thofe  who  navigate  from  ifland 
to  ifland,  and  go  from  Martinico  to  the  iflands  of  Guarda- 
loupe,  Grenade,  Grenadins,  Tobago,  Mary  Galante,  St  Mar¬ 
tin,  St  Bartholomew,  St  Alouzie,  and  St  Vincent,  St  Domini- 
co,  and  thofe  that  go  from  the  ifland  of  Cayenne  to  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Guiana,  to  the  coaft  of  St  Domingo,  and  to  the  ifland 
of  Tortuga,  fhall  take  licences  from  the  admiralty,  which 
fhall  be  granted  to  them  for  one  year. 

Thofe  who  carry  on  trade  from  the  Ifle  Royal,  or  Cape  Bre¬ 
ton,  from  port  to  port,  or  who  go  to  the  adjacent  iflands,  as 
the  ifland  of  Sable  to  that  in  the  gulph  of  St  Lawrence,  and 
to  the  coafts  of  the  faid  gulph,  (hall  likewife  take  out  li¬ 
cences  from  the  admiralty,  which  fhall  be  granted  them  for 
one  year ;  but  if  they  come  to  Quebec,  they  fhall  take  out 
a  new  licence. 

The  mailers  of  the  faid  (hips,  before  receiving  their  licences, 
fhall  give  fecurity  not  to  go  into  any  ifland,  or  to  any  foreign 
coaft,  on  pain  of  confifcation  of  fhip  and  cargo,  and  a  fine 
of  300  livres. 

The  matters  of  fhips,  who  fhall  trade  in  the  river  and  gulph 
of  St  Lawrence,  fhall  alfo  take  licences  from  the  admiral, 
which  fhall  be  granted  them  for  a  year  ;  and  thofe  that  fhall 

to  from  Quebec  to  Cape  Breton  fhall  do  the  fame. 

licences  for  fifhing  fhall  not  be  granted  without  the  confent 
of  the  governors,  who  fhall  take  cognizance  of  that  branch 
of  trade,  that  it  is  not  abufed  by  trading  with  foreigners. 

All  mailers  of  fhips  arriving  in  the  colonies  and  other  French 
fettlements,  fhall  be  obliged  to  make  their  report  to  the  lieu¬ 
tenant-general  of  the  admiralty,  24  hours  after  their  arrival, 
on  pain  of  fuffering  an  arbitrary  fine. 

Excepting  only  thofe  who  arriving  at  Cape  Breton  on  the 
fifhery  account,  for  they  may  enter  into  the  ports  and  havens 
where  there  is  no  admiralty ;  in  which  cafe  they  fhall  make 
their  report  at  the  neareft  place  where  there  is  a  court  of  ad¬ 
miralty,  and  that  within  one  month  from  the  time  of  their 
arrival,  under  the  fame  penalty. 

His  majefty  forbids  all  matters  of  fhips  from  unloading  any 
merchandizes  before  making  their  report,  unlefs  in  cafe  of 
imminent  danger,  on  pain  as  well  of  corporal  punifhment,  as 
confifcation  of  the  merchandizes  fo  unloaded. 

The  king’s  follicitor  of  every  court  of  admiralty  fhall  be 
obliged,  at  the  end  of  every  year,  to  fend  to  the  admiral  a 
ftate  of  the  officers  of  the  admiralty  of  their  jurifdidiion,  and 
of  whatever  has  occurred  of  importance,  as  likewife  a  lift  of 
the  fhips  arrived  there,  with  the  day  of  their  arrival,  and  of 
their  departure,  according  to  the  manner  that  fhall  be  pre¬ 
ferred  them. 

All  merchants,  matters,  and  captains  of  fhips,  are  forbid  na- 
vigating  in  the  American  feas,  to  carry  on  any  commerce 
with  foreigners,  or  to  land  with  this  intent  on  the  coaft  or 
iflands  of  their  fettlements,  under  pain  the  firft  time  of  con¬ 
fifcation  of  fhip  and  cargo  ;  and  in  cafe  of  repetition,  the  ma¬ 
tter  and  failors  fhall  be  fent  to  the  gallies. 

The  matters  and  pilots,  in  making  their  report,  fhall  repre- 
fent  their  licences,  declare  the  time  and  place  of  their  de¬ 
parture,  and  the  loading  of  their  fhips,  the  courfe  they  have 
fleered,  the  hazards  they  run,  the  accidents  happened  to  their 
veflel,  and  every  circumftance  relating  to  their  voyage.— 
They  fhall  alfo  reprefent  the  journal  of  their  voyage,  which 
fhall  be  returned  to  them,  if  defired  by  the  officers  of  the  ad¬ 
miralty,  within  eight  days,  and  without  any  expence,  after 
they  fhall  have  extracted  whatever  is  requifite  to  render  the 
faid  navigation  more  fecure  *,  of  which  they  fhall  take  care 
to  give  an  account  to  the  admiralty  every  three  months. 

*  This  is  certainly  a  very  judicious  regulation,  and  tends 
greatly  to  the  fecurity  of  navigation. 

The  captains  and  matters  of  fhips  who  arrive  from  the  French 
colonies  in  the  ports  of  France,  fhall  be  obliged,  in  making 
their  report,  in  what  manner  they  were  received  in  the  colo¬ 
nies,  how  juftice  was  adminiftered  to  them,  and  what  charges 
and  averages  they  were  obliged  to  pay  from  their  arrival  to 
their  departure:  his  majefty  commands  the  officers  of  the  ad¬ 
miralty  to  interrogate  the  matters  and  captains  upon  thefe 
particulars ;  to  receive  the  complaints  of  the  paflengers  and 
failors,  who  have  any  to  make  f ,  and  to  direct  a  verbal  pro- 
cefs  thereof,  which  fhall  be  made,  in  order  to  be  fent  to  the 
admiral  of  France. 


f  This  alfo  is  mighty  well  calculated  for  the  regulation  of 
navigation. 

TITLE  V. 

Of  the  vifiting  of  fhips. 

un  the  arnval  of  fhips,  the  officers  of  the  admiralty  fliall  vifit 
them,  according  to  the  edift  of  1711.  They  fhall  take  ac¬ 
count  with  what  merchandizes  they  are  laden,  what  failors 
they  have,  what  paflengers  they  have  brought,  and  they  fhall 

figmfy  the  day  of  the  flup’s  arrival,  and  fhall  verbally  give  an 
account  thereof.  3  6 

Hie  vifitation  of  fhips  intended  to  return  to  France,  fliall  be 
made  before  their  loading  is  taken  in,  by  the  officers  of  the 


admiralty,  with  an  approved  carpenter,  and  in  prefence  of 
the  matter,  who  fhall  be  obliged  to  affift  therein,  under  pain 
of  an  arbitrary  fine,  to  examine  if  the  veflel  is  in  fit  condition 
for  the  voyage  intended. — They  fhall  likewife  examine  into  all 
the  fhip’s  tackle,  and  every  thing  thereunto  belonging,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  failors  and  the  provifions,  and  this  before  one  or 
two  captains  appointed  for  that  purpofe  by  the  officers  of  the 
admiralty,  in  order  to  know  whether  the  fhip  is  fit  for  the 
voyage  in  all  refpe£ls ;  and  the  matters  of  fhips  who  are  pre¬ 
paring  for  their  loading,  fhall  be  obliged  to  apprize  the  officers 
of  the  admiralty  thereof,  two  days  before  they  begin  fo  to  do 
under  the  penalty,  for  difregard  hereof,  of  the  expence  of  un¬ 
loading  the  faid  fhip,  and  reloading  of  another  J. 

t  Is  not  this  exquifite  policy,  for  many  reafons  that  will  na¬ 
turally  occur  to  the  judicious  reader  ? 

They  fhall  alfo  take  the  declaration  of  the  matter,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  provifions,  in  order  to 
judge  whether  they  are  competent  to  the  length  of  the  voy- 
age,  and  the  number  of  failors  and  paflengers. 

If  two  thirds  cf  the  failors  make  declaration  againft  the  ma¬ 
tter  of  the  fhip  and  the  purveyor,  that  the  provifions  are  not 
of  good  quality,  or  that  there  is  not  the  quantity  mentioned 
in  the  matter’s  declaration,  the  officers  of  the  admiralty  fhall 
teftify  the  fame;  and  in  cafe  the  declaration  proves  falfe 
the  matter  and  the  purveyor  fhall  be  each  condemned  in  the 
fine  of  100  livres,  and  to  take  the  provifions  themfelves  as 
fhall  be  ordered,  which  fhall  be  profecuted  by  the  follicitor  of 
the  admiralty,  and  of  another  whom  the  failors  fhall  nomi¬ 
nate,  &c. 

The  officers  of  the  admiralty  fhall  prepare  a  verbal  procefs  of 
the  condition  of  the  fhip,  of  the  tackle  and  the  provifions ;  a 
copy  of  which  fhall  be  delivered  to  the  matters,  who  are 
obliged  to  reprefent  the  fame  to  the  admiralty  at  the  place  of 
their  return,  under  the  penalty  of  an  arbitrary  fine. 

Done  at  Paris, 

12  Jan.  1717.  Signed  LEWIS, 

And  below, 

Phelypeaux, 

Then  follow  letters  patents  of  the  fame  date,  ratifying  the 
foregoing,  and  ordering  the  ttrift  execution  thereof;  of  the 
nature  of  which,  as  we  have  given  inftances  before,  fo  we 
fhall  not  repeat  the  fame. 

The  king’s  letters  patents,  concerning  the  regulations  for  the 

commerce  of  the  French  colonies,  of  the  month  of  April, 

1717. 

LE  WIS,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  France  and  Na¬ 
varre,  &c.  The  late  king  our  moft  honoured  lord  and  great¬ 
grandfather,  having,  by  an  edift  of  the  month  of  December 
1674,  fupprefled  the  Weft-India  company,  before  eftablifhed 
by  an  edia  of  May  1664,  with  an  exclufive  privilege  of  trade 
to  the  French  iflands  of  America,  and  having  united  the  lands 
and  countries  thereunto  belonging  to  the  crown  of  France 
and  permitting  all  his  fubjeds  to  trade  freely  to  thefe  parts  : 
his  majefty  being  defirous  to  render  this  commerce  more  flou- 
rifhing,  by  additional  favour :  this  confideration  excited  him 
to  iflue  divers  arrets  of  the  4th  of  June,  25th  of  November 
1671,  the  15th  of  July  1673,  the  ift  of  December  1674, 
the  iothof  May  1677,  and  the  27th  of  Auguft  1701  ;  by 
which  he  exempted,  from  all  duties  of  exportation  wbatfo- 
ever,  all  provifions  and  merchandizes,  being  the  product  and 
manufactures  of  this  kingdom  bound  to  the  French  colonies  ; 
and  by  the  arrets  of  the  10th  of  September  1668,  the  19th 
of  May  1670,  and  the  12th  of  Auguft  1671,  he  "granted 
them  the  liberty  to  admit,  into  the  ports  of  his  kingdom, 
merchandizes  coming  from  the  faid  colonies:  and  we  being 
informed,  that  the  different  fituation  of  public  affairs  occa- 
fioned  a  multiplicity  of  other  arrets,  irreconcileable  with  . 
each  other,  and  in  confequence  thereof  created  litigations  be¬ 
tween  merchants  and  our  farmers-general  of  the  revenues, 
and  prevented  our  fubjeCts  from  extending  our  commerce, 
proved  a  clog  to  trade,  fo  uleful  and  advantageous  to  our  j 
kingdoms :  we  have  judged  proper  to  provide  againft  thefe  li¬ 
tigations,  by  a  fixed  and  ftanding  law,  after  having  examined 
the  memorials  that  have  been  prefented  to  us  upon  this  head,  sj 
by  the  merchants  of  our  kingdom,  the  anfwers  of  our  farmers 
of  the  revenue,  and  all  ediifts,  declarations,  and  arrets,  re- 
lating  to  this  matter  :  thefe,  and  other  reafons  moving  us 
thereunto,  we  have  by  the  advice  of,  &c.  and  we  will  and  i 
decree,  &c.  as  follows  : 

I 

ARTICLE  I. 

The  armaments  of  fhips  intended  to  fail  to  the  faid  ifland  7 
colonies,  fhall  be  made  in  the  ports  of  Calais,  Dieppe,  Havre, 
Rouen,  Honfleur,  St  Malo,  Morlaix,  Breft,  Nantes,  Ro¬ 
chelle,  Bourdeaux,  Bayonne,  and  Cette. 

II. 

Merchants,  who  fhall  fit  out  fhips  in  the  port9  of  the  cities 
aforefaid,  for  the  French  iflands  and  colonies,  fhall  give  fe- 
curity  to  the  fecretary  of  the  admiralty,  whereby  they  fhall 
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be  bound  under  the  penalty  of  ten  thoufand  livres  to  caufe  j 
their  fhips  to  return  dire&ly  from  the  colonies  into  the  fame  | 
port  from  which  they  failed,  unlefs  otherwife  compelled  by 
ftrefs  of  weather  or  fhipwreck j  and  the  merchants  (hall 
caufe  fuch  fecurities  to  be  depofited  in  the  farmer  of  the  re¬ 
venue’s  offices 

III. 

All  provifions  and  merchandizes,  either  of  the  produ&ion  or 
fabrication  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  even  frlver  plate, 
wines  and  brandies  of  Guyenne,  or  other  provinces,  defign- 
ed  to  be  exported  to  the  French  ifland  colonies,  fhall  be  ex¬ 
empted  from  all  duties  of  exportation  and  importation,  as 
well  from  thofe  of  the  provinces  of  the  five  great  farms,  as 
of  thofe 'reputed  foreign  provinces ;  and  likewife  from  all  lo¬ 
cal  duties,  in  carrying  merchandizes  from  one  province  to 
another,  and  in  general  from  all  other  duties,  which  tend  to 
our  advantage,  thofe  only  excepted,  which  relate  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  farm  of  aids,  Sec. 

IV. 

All  warlike  ammunition,  provifions,  and  other  things  necef- 
fary,  bought  in  the  kingdom  for  the  vi&uafling  and  fitting 
out  of  fhips  appointed  for  the  French  ifiands  and  colonies, 
fhall  enjoy  the  fame  exemption  from  duties. 

V. 

The  provifions  and  merchandizes- of  the  kingdom,  appointed 
for  the  French  iflands  and  colonies,  and  coming  from  one 
fea-port  to  another  in  the  kingdom,  fhall  be,  upon  their  ar¬ 
rival  in  the  ports,  where  intended  to  be  landed  in  the  faid 
ifles  and  colonies,  warehoufed,  and  not  be  moved  from  fhip 
to  fhip,  on  pain  of  confifcation,  and  a  thoufand  livres  pe- 
penalty. 

VI. 

Merchants  who  fhall  have  brought  provifions  and  merchan¬ 
dizes  of  the  kingdom  into  the  port,  appointed  for  embarka¬ 
tion,  fhall  be  obliged  to  declare,  at  the  cuftom-houfe  of  the 
place  of  their  unloading,  if  there  is  any  one  j  if  not,  at  the 
neareft  to  the  faid  place,  the  quantity,  quality,  weight,  and 
meafure  of  the  provifions  and  merchandizes  defigned  for  the 
French  ifles  and  colonies,  in  order  to  have  them  vifited, 
leaded,  or  marked,  by  the  commiflioners  of  the  farms,  to 
have  their  fecurity  difcharged,  and  be  obliged  to  return, 
within  three  months,  a  certificate  of  their  being  taken  from 
the  depofitory  warehoufe  for  embarkation,  as  before  declared  ; 
but  fuch  embarkation  may  be  made  without  warehoufing  of 
provifions  and  merchandizes  brought  by  land  or  river-car¬ 
riage. 

vn. 

Carriers  fhall  be  obliged  to  reprefent,  and  caufe  to  be  exa¬ 
mined,  thofe  difcharges  of  fecurity  by  the  commiflioners  and 
diredfors  of  the  farms  in  the  cities,  wherever  they  are  efta- 
blifhed  ;  and  the  faid  commiflioners  fhall  teftify,  without  any 
delay  or  expence,  the  number  of  tons,  cafes,  &c.  included 
in  the  faid  difcharge,  and  obferve  if  the  leads  and  marks  af¬ 
fixed,  &c.  are  intire  and  undefaced,  without  minutely  exa¬ 
mining  into  the  faid  provifions  and  merchandizes,  or  open¬ 
ing  the  tons,  bales,  or  cafes,  See.  unlefs  the  leads,  &c.  (hall 
be  broken,  defaced,  or  changed. — And  if,  on  examination, 
any  fraud  appears,  the  goods  fhall  be  confifcated,  and  the 
offenders  condemned  in  500  livres  penalty. 

VIII. 

The  faid  provifions  and  merchandizes  fhall,  before  their  em¬ 
barkation,  be  vifited  and  weighed  by  the  commiflioners  of 
the  farm,  in  order  to  afeertain  the  quantity,  quality,  weight, 
and  meafure  thereof,  and  they  fhall  not  be  laden  in  any  vef- 
fel  without  the  faid  commiflioners  being  prefent. 

IX* 

Merchants  fhall  give  fecurity  to  the  officer  of  the  farms  at 
the  port  of  embarkation,  to  report,  in  a  twelvemonth  or 
more,  a  certificate  of  the  difcharge  of  the  faid  provifions  and 
merchandizes  in  the  French  iflands  and  colonies  ;  and  the 
faid  certificate  fhall  be  wrote  on  the  back  of  the  difcharge  of 
the  fecurity,  and  figned  by  the  governors  and  intendants,  or 
by  the  commandants  and  commiflioners  fubdelegated  in  their 
refpe&ive  diftri&s,  and  by  the  commiflioners  of  the  farms  of 
the  weftern  domaine,  on  pain  of  paying  four  times  the  du¬ 
ties. 

X. 

Provifions  and  merchandizes  coming  from  foreign  countries, 
whofe  confumption  is  allowed  in  the  kingdom,  even  thofe 
which  come  from.  Marfeilles  and  Dunkirk,  fhall  be  liable  to 
the  duties  of  importation  due  to  the  firfl:  office  of  farms,  by 
which  they  fhall  enter  into  the  kingdom,  notwithftanding 
they  fhall  have  been  declared  to  be  intended  for  the  French 
iflands  and  colonies ;  but  when  they  fhall  be  exported  to  the 
faid  iflands  and  colonies,  they  fhall  be  intitled  to  the  ex¬ 
emptions  mentioned  by  the  third  article. 

XL 

We  permit,  notwithftanding,  to  come  from  foreign  countries, 
into  the  ports  beforementioned  in  the  firfl:  article,  fait  beef, 
to  be  fent  into  the  faid  iflands  and  colonies,  and  the  fame  fhall 
be  free  from  all  duties  of  importation  and  exportation,  on 
condition  that  it  fhall  be  warehoufed  as  aforefaid,  on  pain  of 

confifcation. 
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„  XII. 

Merchants  of  our  kingdom  fhall  not  load  for  the  French 
iflands  and  colonies  any  foreign  merchandizes  whofe  impor¬ 
tation  and  confumption  are  prohibited,  on  pain  of  confifcation, 
and  3000  livres  fine,  which  fhall  be  impofed  by  the  officers  of 
the  admiralty. 

q-.|  ,  XIII. 

ine  line  and  other  merchandizes  of  Avignon,  and  the 
county  of  V  enaifine,  which  fhall  be  declared  for  the  French 
iflands  and  colonies,  fhall  pay  the  duties  required  at  importa¬ 
tion,  and  be  exempt  from  all  duties  of  exportation,  and  all 
others,  thofe  excepted  which  depend  on  the  general  farm  of 
aids  and  domaines. 

XIV. 

Swifs  linens  that  are  free  from  all  duties  of  importation,  fhall 
not  be  allowed  the  exemptions  mentioned  by  article  the  third, 
although  defigned  for  the  French  iflands  and  colonies. 

XV. 

Merchandizes  and  provifions  of  all  forts,  of  the  produce  of 
the  French  iflands  and  colonies,  fhall  be  warehoufed  at  their 
arrival  in  the  ports  of  Calais,  Dieppe,  Havre,  Rouen,  Hon- 
fleur,  Rochelle,  Bourdeaux,  Bayonne,  and  Cette ;  to  the 
end  that,  when  they  are  unhoufed  to  be  exported  into  foreign 
countries,  they  fhall  be  intitled  to  the  exemption  of  duties 
of  importation  and  exportation  ;  even  to  thofe  belonging  to 
the  farms  of  the  weftern  domaine,  with  a  referve  only  of 
three  per  cent,  to  which  they  fhall  be  liable,  &c. 

XVI. 

Merchants  of  the  cities  beforementioned,  who  fhall  export 
by  fea  merchandizes  which  come  from  the  faid  iflands  and 
colonies,  fhall  be  obliged  to  make  a  declaration  at  the  office 
of  farms  eftablifhed  in  the  port  from  whence  they  fhall  de¬ 
part,  of  the  place  where  they  are  intended  to  be  fent  into  fo¬ 
reign  countries,  and  to  give  fecurity,  within  fix  months,  or 
longer,  to  report  a  certificate  in  proper  form  of  their  un¬ 
loading,  figned  by  the  French  conful,  and,  in  cafe  of  his 
abfence,  by  the  judges  of  the  place,  or  other  public  perfons, 
on  pain  of  paying  four  times  the  duties. 

XVII. 

Merchants  belonging  to  the  ports  mentioned  in  the  firfl  ar¬ 
ticle,  fhall  be  allowed  to  fend  by  land,  into  foreign  countries, 
rawfugars,  indigo,  ginger,  rocou,  and  cacao,  which  come 
from  the  French  iflands  and  colonies,  and  caufe  them  to  pafs, 
by  tranfit,  through  the  kingdom,  without  payment  of  duties 
of  import  or  export,  nor  other  duties,  except  thofe  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  general  farm  of  aids  and  domaines,  on  condition 
of  declaring  to  the  office  of  farms,  at  the  port  of  their  depar¬ 
ture,  the  quantities,  qualities,  weights,  and  measures,  and 
of  having  them  vifited  and  leaded,  and  taking  the  difcharge  of 
their  fecurity,  and  promife,  within  four  months  or  later,  to 
produce  a  certificate  of  the  fending  fuch  merchandize  out  of 
the  kingdom  ;  which  certificate  fhall  be  wrote  and  figned  on 
the  back  of  the  faid  difcharge  of  the  fecurity,  by  the  com¬ 
miflioners  of  the  laft  office  of  farms  at  their  going  out  of  the 
kingdom,  after  the  faid  commiflioners  have  allowed  the  leads, 
and  vifited  the  faid  merchandizes  ;  and  the  carriers  fhall  be 
obliged  to  caufe  the  faid  difcharges  to  be  infpe&ed  by  the  faid 
commiflioners  of  the  farms  of  that  rout,  and  by  the  directors 
of  the  farms,  where  fuch  are  eftablifhed  :  all  which  muft  be 
done  and  performed  on  pain  of  paying  four  times  the  duties, 
and  confifcation  of  the  carriages  and  horfes  of  fuch  who  fhall 
negleft  or  offend  as  carriers. — Thefe  precautions  taken,  the 
faid  merchandizes  fhall  not  be  opened,  and  the  faid  directors 
and  commiflioners  fhall  verify,  without  any  delay  or  expence 
whatever,  the  number  of  tons,  cafks,  bales,  &c.  and  examine 
if  the  leads  thereunto  affixed  are  whole  and  entire  ;  but  in 
cafe  the  faid  leads  are  broke  or  altered,  or  any  way  defaced, 
then  they  are  to  vifit  the  faid  merchandizes,  and  feize  them 
in  cafe  of  the  laws  being  violated,  the  goods  to  be  confifcated, 
and  the  offenders  condemned  in  500  livres  fine. 

XVIII. 

The  five  following  forts  of  merchandizes,  which  fhall  be 
fent  by  tranfit  into  foreign  countries,  fhall  go  out  of  the 
kingdom  by  no  other  places  than  thofe  hereafter  named,  viz. 
thofe  appointed  for  the  ports  of  Spain,  fituate  on  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  Sea,  by  the  ports  of  Cette  and  Agde. 

XIX. 

Thofe  which  fhall  go  out  of'the  kingdom  by  land  for  Spain, 
by  the  office  of  farms,  from  Bayonne,  by  the  way  of  Beobie, 
Afcaing,  and  Dainhoa. 

XX. 

Thofe  defigned  for  Italy,  by  the  faid  ports  of  Cette  and  Ag¬ 
de. — Thofe  for  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  by  the  office  of  Pont 
de  Beauvoifin,  and  of  Champarillan. — Thofe  for  Geneva  ar.d 
Switzerland,  by  the  office  of  Seiffel  and  Colognes. — Thofe 
for  Franche  Comte,  by  the  office  of  d’Auxonne. — Thofe  de¬ 
figned  for  the  three  bifhoprics,  and  Lorraine  and  Alface,  by 
the  office  of  St  Minehould  and  Auxonne. — And  thofe  de¬ 
figned  for  the  Low  Countiies,  belonging  to  foreign  nations, 
by  the  office  of  Lifle  and  Maubeuge. 

XXI. 

We  abfolutely  forbid  the  faid  merchandizes  going  out  of  the 
kingdom  by  other  ports  and  offices,  when  they  pafs  by  tran- 
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fit,  with  exemption  of  duties,  on  pain  of  confifcation  of 
merchandizes,  carnages,  and  horfes,  and  liable  to  3000  livres 
penalty. 

v  XXII. 

The  merchandizes  hereafter  fpecified  coming  from  the  French 
illands  and  colonies,  and  allowed  to  be  confumed  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  (hall  pay,  for  the  future,  for  duties  of  importation  in 
the  ports  of  Calais,  Dieppe,  Havre,  Rouen,  Honfleur,  Ro¬ 
chelle,  Bourdeaux,  Bayonne,  and  Cette  ;  viz. 

Mufcavado,  or  raw  fugars,  the  hundred  weight,  2  livres  10 
fols ;  33  fols  4  deniers  of  which  {hall  be  appropriated  to  the 
farmer- general  of  the  weftern  domaine  revenue,  and  16  fols 
8  deniers  to  the  farmer-general  of  the  five  great  farms. — 
The  clay  or  caffonade  fugars,  8  livres  per  hundred  weight  ; 
2  of  which  (hall  be  appropriated  to  the  farmer-general  of  the 
five  great  farms. — Indigo,  ioq  fols  per  hundred  weight. — 
Ginger,  15  fols  per  hundred  weight. — Cotton-wool,  30 
fols  per  hundred. — Rocou,  2  livres  10  fols  per  100  weight. 
Sweet-meats  and  preferves,  5  livres  per  hundred  weight. — 
Caffia,  1  livre  per  hundred  weight.  Cacao,  10  livres  per 
hundred  weight.— Dry  raw  hides,  5  fols  a  piece. — Tortoife- 
{hell  of  all  forts,  7  livres  per  hundred  weight. 

XXIII. 

The  fum  total  of  the  duties  on  the  faid  9  laft  fpecies  of  mer¬ 
chandizes  fhall  be  appropriated  to  the  farmer- general  of  the 
five  great  farms  of  the  revenue. 

XXIV. 

The  merchandizes  fpecified  in  the  preceding  article,  which 
{hall  be  carried  by  fea  into  the  ports  of  St  Malo,  Morlaix, 
Brett,  and  Nantes,  may  not  be  brought  into  the  other  pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  kingdom  to  be  confumed,  but  upon  payment  of 
the  fame  duties. 

XXV. 

All  merchandizes  coming  from  the  French  iflands  and  colo¬ 
nies  {hall  pay,  upon  their  arrival  in  the  faid  ports  of  Bre¬ 
tagne,  above  and  befides  the  ordinary  duties,  thofe  of  pro- 
voftfhip,  fuch  as  are  done  at  Nantes,  without  any  drawback 
thereof,  when  the  faid  merchandizes  {hall  be  exported  to  fo¬ 
reign  countries,  nor  any  diminution  of  the  duties  declared 
by  the  19th  article,  when  they  are  brought  into  the  provin¬ 
ces  of  the  five  great  farms,  or  other  provinces  of  the  king¬ 
dom. 

XXVI. 

White  unrefined  fugars  coming  from  the  colony  of  Cayenne, 
and  entering  by  the  ports  of  Calais,  Dieppe,  Havre,  Rouen, 
Honfleur,  Rochelle,  Bourdeaux,  Bayonne,  Cette,  and  in¬ 
tended  for  home-confumption,  {hall  only  pay  4  livres  per 
100  weight,  in  conformity  to  the  arrets  of  the  19th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1682,  and  the  12th  of  October  1700.  And,  with 
regard  to  thofe  which  {hall  be  carried  into  the  ports  of  Bre¬ 
tagne,  they  {hall  three  pay  the  fame  duties  as  the  clay  fugars 
coming  from  the  other  French  colonies  ;  viz.  at  their  arri¬ 
val,  the  duties  of  the  provoftfhip  of  Nantes,  and  other  local 
duties  ;  and  at  their  palling  out  of  Bretagne  to  go  into  the 
province  of  the  five  great  farms,  and  other  provinces  of  the 
kingdom,  for  confumption,  the  8  livres  mentioned  in  ar¬ 
ticle  19. 

XXVII. 

Merchandizes  coming  from  the  French  iflands  and  colonies, 
and  not  mentioned  in  the  19th  article,  {hall  pay  the  duties 
fixed  by  the  tariff  of  1664,  in  the  provinces  of  the  five  great 
farms,  and  the  local  duties,  as  has  been  heretofore  done  in 
the  provinces  reckoned  foreign  ;  excepting  refined  fugars 
coming  from  the  faid  iflands  and  colonies,  which  {hall  pay, 
at  every  entrance  of  the  kingdom,  even  in  the  ports  of  the 
province  of  Bretagne  and  Bayonne,  22  livres  10  fols  per  100 
weight,  conformably  to  the  arrets  of  the  25th  of  April,  1690, 
and  the  20th  of  June,  1698. 

XXVIII. 

The  duties  required  by  the  faid  arret  of  the  25th  of  April, 
1690,  upon  foreign  fugars  of  all  qualities,  {hall  be  alfo  paid 
in  all  the  ports  of  the  kingdom,  even  in  the  ports  of  Bre¬ 
tagne,  and  in  thofe  of  Marseilles,  Bayonne,  and  Dunkirk, 
notwithftanding  all  privileges  and  exemptions  before  granted  : 
and  the  faid  fugars  need  not  be  warehoufed,  as  required  by 
the  faid  arret  of  the  25th  of  April,  1690,  or  other  fubfequent 
arrets,  which  {hall  be  made  null  and  void  ;  except  neverthe- 
lefs  with  regard  to  the  caflonade  fugars  of  the  Brazils,  which 
fhall  be  warehoufed  in  the  ports  only  of  Bayonne  and  Mar¬ 
seilles,  and  {hall  not  go  out  of  the  warehoufe  with  exemption 
from  the  duties  required  by  the  arret  of  the  25th  of  April, 
1690,  but  to  be  exported  into  foreign  countries,  &c. 

XXIX. 

All  merchandizes  of  the  production  of  the  French  iflands  and 
colonies  (hall  pay  to  the  farmer-general  of  the  revenues  of 
the  weftern  domaine,  at  their  arrival  in  all  the  ports  of  the 
kingdom,  even  in  the  free  ports,  and  in  thofe  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  reputed  foreign,  once  for  all,  3  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
when  they  fhall  be  declared  to  be  exported  into  foreign 
countries. 

XXX. 

V  e  exprefily  forbid  all  the  inhabitants  of  our  iflands  and 
colonies,  and  all  the  merchants  of  our  kingdom,  to  export 
trom  the  faid  iflands  and  colonies,  into  foreign  countries,  or 


into  the  foreign  neighbouring  iflands,  any  merchandizes'  of 
the  produce  of  the  French  iflands,  on  pain  of  confifcation 
of  {hip  and  merchandize,  and  of  1000  livres  penalty  ;  which 
{hall  be  infliCled  by  the  officers  of  the  admiralty,  and  the  cap¬ 
tains  and  matters  of  {hips  to  be  anfwered  in  their  own  name, 
befides  imprifonment  for  a  year,  and  alfo  tor  be  declared  in¬ 
capable  of  commanding  or  ferving  in  the  quality  of  an  officer 
aboard  of  a  {hip  :  wherefore,  all  captains  fhall  be  obliged  to 
reprefent,  at  their  arrival  in  France,  a  ftate  of  the  merchan¬ 
dizes  that  {hall  have  been  loaded  at  the  faid  iflands,  figned  by 
the  commiffioners  of  the  weftern  domaine. 

XXXI. 

We  prohibit  alfo,  under  the  like  penalties,  all  merchants  of 
our  kingdom,  captains  and  matters  of  {hips  defigned  for  the 
French  iflands  and  colonies,  from  taking  or  loading  in  any 
foreign  country,  even  in  the  ifland  of  Madeira,  any  wines, 
or  other  provifions  and  merchandizes,  to  be  carried  into  the 
faid  colonies. 

XXXII. 

All  forts  of  fugars  and  fyrups  of  the  French  iflands  and  co¬ 
lonies  (hall  be  declared,  at  their  arrival  in  all  the  ports  of  the 
kingdom,  by  the  quantity  of  the  calks,  without  the  mer¬ 
chants,  captains  or  matters  of  {hips,  being  obliged  to  declare 
them  by  weight;  but  the  declaration  of  other  merchandizes 
{hall  be  made  according  to  cuftom,  by  the  quantity,  quality, 
and  weight  ;  nor  {hall  any  merchandizes  be  unloaded  but 
in  the  prefence  of  the  commiffi®ners  of  the  farms  of  the  re¬ 
venue. 

XXXIII. 

The  warehoufe  wherein  todepofit  the  merchandizes  and  pro¬ 
vifions  of  the  kingdom,  intended  for  the  French  iflands  and 
colonies,  as  alfo  thofe  of  the  produce  of  the  faid  illands,  of 
fait  beef  from  foreign  countries,  and  of  caflonade  fugars  of 
the  Brazils,  fhall  be  chofen  by  the  merchants  themfelves,  at 
their  own  expence,  and  locked  with  three  different  keys  ; 
one  of  which  {hall  be  given  to  the  commiffioners  of  the  great 
farms  of  the  revenue,  the  other  to  the  commiffioner  of  the 
farm  of  the  weftern  domaine,  and  the  third  into  the  hands  of 
an  overfeer  appointed  by  the  merchant  himfelf. 

XXXIV. 

The  eafinefs  of  the  duties  of  importation,  by  thefe  prefents 
laid  upon  all  raw  and  mufcavado  fugars,  coming  from  the 
French  iflands  and  colonies,  the  taking  off  the  duties  impofed 
by  the  arrets  of  the  council  of  September  1684,  and  the  ift 
of  September,  1699,  upon  the  footing  of  9  livres,  and  6 
livres  15  fols,  {hall  remain,  for  the  future,  regulated  at  5  livres, 

12  fols,  6  deniers,  per  100  weight  of  refined  fugar,  in  the 
cities  of  Bourdeaux,  Rochelle,  Rouen,  and  Dieppe,  which 
fhall  be  exported  into  foreign  countries  ;  and,  of  the  faid  5 
livres,  12  fols,  6  deniers,  there  {hall  be  reftored  3  livres  15 
fols  by  the  farmer- general  of  the  weftern  domaine,  and  1  livre, 

17  fols,  6  deniers,  by  the  farmer-general  of  the  five  great 
farms. 

Signed  LEWIS, 

And  underneath,  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  Regent, 

Prefent  Phelype  aux,  , 

Da  GUESSEAUX. 

On  April  the  3d,  1718,  a  royal  ordinance  was  made,  pro¬ 
hibiting  all  captains  of  fhips  who  {hall  carry  negroes  to  the 
French  iflands,  againft:  landing  them,  or  any  of  their  cargo, 
without  leave  had  and  obtained  from  the  governors,  in  order 
to  prevent  any  contagious  diftemper  being  fpread  among  the 
inhabitants. 

Royal  letters  patents,  containing  regulations  of  trade  between 
Marfeilles  and  the  French  iflands  of  America,  given  at  Pa¬ 
ris  in  the  month  of  February,  1719. 

LEWIS,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  France,  8tc.  greet¬ 
ing. — Whereas  the  maior,  fheriffs,  and  deputies  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  commerce  eftabliihed  in  the  city  of  Marfeilles,  have  re- 
prefented  to  us,  that  although  this  city  lies  further  from  the 
French  iflands  of  America,  than  the  other  cities  of  our  king¬ 
dom  fituated  upon  the  ocean,  {he  has  heretofore  fupplied  thofe 
colonies  with  confiderable  quantities  of  neceffaries;  fuch  as 
wines,  brandies,  foap,  wax,  glafs  wares,  oils,  olives,  dra¬ 
peries,  filks,  {hoes,  drugs  from  the  Levant,  and  other  pro¬ 
vifions  and  merchandizes,  which  are  colleded  and  fabricated 
in  Provence,  or  that  arife  from  the  courfe  of  it’s  commerce;  j, 
and  which  are  requifite  for  the  fubfittence  of  the  inhabitants 
of  thofe  colonies ;  and  the  merchants  of  Marfeilles  have,  in 
return,  imported  fugars,  indigo,  cacao,  ginger,  and  other 
fpecies  of  paerchandizes,  which  they  have  afterwards'  re-ex¬ 
ported  to  Spain,  Italy,  Geneva,  and  to  the  ports  of  the  Le¬ 
vant  :  and  whereas  the  deceafed  king,  our  mod  honoured 
lord  and  great-grandfather,  being  defitous  to  encourage  them 
to  Undertake  the  navigation  and  trade  of  thofe  colonies,  &c. 

— On  thefe  confiderations,  the  maior,  fheriffs,  and  deputies  of 
the  council  of  commerce  of  Marfeilles,  hope  that  we  would 
permit  the  merchants  of  that  city  to  continue  a  commerce, 
from  which  they  feem  to  be  excluded,  the  port  of  Marfeilles 
not  being  included  in  the  number  of  thofe  defigned  by  our 
letters  patents  of  the  month  of  April,  1717,  which  contain, 
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indeed,  many  regulations  they  cannot  comply  with,  the  port 
of  Marfeilles  being  a  general  magazine  for  all  forts  of  mer¬ 
chandizes,  as  well  of  the  produce  and  fabrics  of  our  own 
kingdom,  as  thofe  of  other  nations,  which  are  fold  and  con- 
fumed  according  to  the  exigencies  of  their  commerce ;  it 
would  be  impoffible  to  diftinguifh  thofe  which,  on  their  arri¬ 
val,  may  be  required,  for  the  French  iflands  in  America,  or 
for  other  places  ;  fo  that  the  uncertainty  of  their  vent  would 
fubjeft  all  indifcriminately  to  the  entrepoft,  or  warehoufing, 
appointed  by  the  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th  articles  of  the  faid 
letters  patents. — To  thefe  confiderations  may  be  added  the 
freedom  of  commerce  which  that  port  enjoys,  and  which  does 
not  allow  of  the  merchandizes  coming  from  the  faid  iflands  to 
be  houfed  in  a  warehoufe  of  entrepoft,  nor  that  the  merchants 
fhould  be  obliged  to  give  the  fecurities  required,  and  certifi¬ 
cates  of  unloading  thofe  metchandizes  in  fuch  places  whither 
they  fhall  be  exported. — Thefe  precautions  not  having  been 
appointed  for  the  merchants  of  other  places  of  our  kingdom, 
with  defign  to  prevent  being  defrauded  of  our  duties  by  fpu- 
rious  declarations,  and  can  be  of  no  benefit,  with  refpedt  to 
the  port  of  Marfeilles,  where  the  importation  and  exporta¬ 
tion  of  provifions  and  merchandize  of  all  kinds  are  exempted 
from  our  duties :  we  have  therefore  judged  it  necefl'ary  to 
enable  the  inhabitants  of  Marfeilles  to  recover  a  commerce, 
which  they  carried  on  fuccefsfully  before  our  letters  patents  of 
the  month  of  April,  1717,  wherein  we  have  not  compre¬ 
hended  them.  The  freedom  of  trade  granted  to  the  port, 
city,  and  territories  of  Marfeilles,  is  incompatible  with  many 
of  our  regulations  contained  in  the  faid  letters  patents  for  the 
maritime  cities  of  our  kingdom,  which  do  not  enjoy  the  fame 
franchifes :  we  have  referved  to  eftablifh,  by  a  diftindt  law, 
the  manner  in  which  the  Marfeillians  may  be  admitted  to  fend 
from  their  port  (hips  to  the  French  American  iflands,  with¬ 
out  prejudice  to  our  duties,  nor  to  the  fale  of  the  provifions 
and  merchandizes  of  our  kingdom,  or  of  thofe  which  come 
from  the  faid  American  iflands :  from  thefe  confiderations, 
and  others  hereunto  moving  us,  with  the  advice,  &c.  We 
now  have  declared  and  ordained,  by  thefe  prefents  figned 
with  our  hand,  and  we  do  declare,  ordain,  and  appoint,  as 
follows : 

A  R  T  I  C  L  E  I. 

The  fitting  out  of  veflels  defigned  for  the  French  iflands  and 
colonies  of  America,  (hall  be  done  in  the  port  of  Marfeilles  as 
in  the  ports  mentioned  by  our  letters  patents  of  the  month  of 
April,  17x7. 

IT. 

Merchants,  who  fit  out  fuch  (hips,  (hall  be  obliged  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  fecretary  of  the  admiralty  of  Marfeilles,  to  oblige 
themfelves,  under  the  penalty  of  10,000  livres,  to  caufe  fuch 
(hips  to  return  diredtly  into  the  port  of  Marfeilles,  unlefs 
compelled  by  (hipwreck,  or  other  inevitable  accident,  jufti- 
fiable  by  verbal  procefs.  The  merchants  (hall  give  fuch  ob¬ 
ligation  into  the  office  of  farms,  and  (hall  not  embark  in  the 
faid  (hips  any  provifions  and  merchandizes  without  permif- 
fion  firft  had  and  obtained  in  writing,  and  in  prefence  of  the 
commiffioners  of  the  farms  of  the  revenue,  under  pain  of 
confifcation  of  the  faid  provifions  and  merchandizes,  and  a  pe¬ 
nalty  of  3000  livres,  which  (hall  be  laid  by  the  officers  of  the 
admiralty. 

m. 

All  provifions  and  merchandize  of  the  produce  or  fabrication 
of  the  kingdom,  even  filver  plate,  wine,  and  brandies,  of 
Provence,  Guyenne,  or  other  provinces  of  our  kingdom, 
arms  and  ammunition,  and  all  neceffaries  of  our  kingdom 
for  the  victualling  and  fitting  out  of  (hips,  which  (hall  come 
into  the  port  of  Marfeilles  to  be  exported  to  the  French 
iflands  and  colonies,  (hall  be  exempted  from  all  duties  of  ex¬ 
port  or  import,  as  well  thofe  of  the  provinces  of  the  five  great 
farms,  as  thofe  reputed  foreign  provinces ;  and  likewife  from 
all  local  duties,  in  paffing  from  one  province  to  another,  and 
generally  from  all  other  duties,  which  are  to  our  advantage, 
except  thofe  depending  on  the  general  farm  of  aids  and  do- 
maines;  which  exemption  the  merchants  of  Marfeilles  can¬ 
not  be  intitled  to,  without  obferving  what  is  hereafter  or¬ 
dained. 

IV. 

The  provifions  and  merchandizes  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
article,  coming  by  fea  from  another  port  of  the  kingdom  into 
that  of  Marfeilles,  (hall,  at  their  arrival,  be  put  into  the 
warehoufe  of  entrepoft,  and  (hall  not  be  moved  from  (hip  to 
(hip,  on  pain  of.  confifcation,  and  of  1000  livres  penalty. 

V. 

Merchants,  who  (hall  caufe  to  be  brought  to  Marfeilles,  either 
by  fea  or  land,  the  faid  provifions  and  merchandizes  defigned 
for  the  French  iflands  and  colonies  of  America,  (hall  be  obliged 
to  declare,  at  the  office  of  farms  at  the  place  of  their  unload¬ 
ing,  if  fuch  office  be  there,  if  not,  at  the  neareft  there  is, 
the  quantities,  qualities,  weights,  and  meafures,  to  caufe  them 
to  be  viflted  and  leaded  by  the  commiffioners  of  the  farms,  to 
take  their  difcharge  of  fecurity,  and  to  fubmit  to  report,  with¬ 
in  three  months,  a  certificate  of  their  unloading  into  the  ware¬ 
houfe  of  entrepoft,  on  their  arrival  at  Marfeilles  :  we  will  and 
decree,  that,  in  fix  months  from  the  regiftering  of  thefe  pre¬ 
fects,  the  merchandizes  manufactured  in  different  provinces 
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and  places  of  our  kingdom,  except  thofe  in  the  city  and  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Marfeilles,  (hall  be  reputed  as  foreign  merchandizes, 
and  (hall  not  be  (hipped  upon  veflels  which  (hall  depart  from 
the  port  of  Marfeilles  for  the  French  iflands  and  colonies, 
Without  paying  the  duties  that  fhall  be  hereby  decreed,  if,  in 
the  place  the  neareft  to  their  unlading,  declaration  has  not 
been  made,  that  they  intended  for  the  faid  iflands;  and  if, 
upon  their  arrival  in  Marfeilles,  they  have  not  been  put  into 
a  warehoufe  of  entrepoft. 

VI. 

The  land-carriers  (hall  be  obliged  to  reprefent,  and  caufe  to  be 
examined,  their  difeharges  of  feurity  by  the  commiffioner  of 
the  office  of  farms,  and  by  the  diredors  of  the  farmers  of  the 
revenue,  in  thofe  cities  wherein  they  are  eftablifhed,  through 
which  the  faid  provifions  and  merchandizes  pafs ;  and  the  faid 
commiffioners  and  diredors  (hall  certify,  upon  the  fpot,  and 
without  delay  or  expence,  the  number  of  tons,  calks,  and 
bales,  &c.  contained  in  the  faid  difcharge  of  fecurity,  and 
(hall  infped  whether  the  leads  affixed  thereunto  be  whole, 
undefaced,  and  unchanged,  without  viflting  the  faid  provi¬ 
fions  and  merchandizes,  or  opening  the  faid  tons,  cafes,  or 
bales,  unlefs  the  leads  are  broken  or  altered  :  and  if,  on  exa¬ 
mination,  any  fraud  appears,  the  merchandize  (hall  be  con- 
fifeated,  and  the  offenders  condemned  in  500  livres  yearly. 

VII. 

The  faid  provifions  and  merchandizes  (hall  be,  before  their 
embarkation,  vifited  and  weighed  by  the  commiffioners  of  the 
farms,  in  order  to  certify  the  quantity,  quality,  weight,  and 
meafure  thereof,  and  they  (hall  not  be  loaded  in  any  veffelj 
but  in  the  prefence  of  the  faid  commiffioners. 

VIII. 

Merchants  (hall  make  at  the  office  of  farms  their  report, 
within  a  twelvemonth  or  more,  a  certificate  of  the  unloading 
of  the  faid  provifions  and  merchandizes  in  the  French  iflands 
and  colonies  ;  and  the  faid  certificate  (hall  be  wrote  on  the 
back  of  the  difcharge  of  the  fecurity,  and  figned  by  the  go¬ 
vernors  and  intendants,  or  by  the  commandants  or  com* 
miffaries,  fubdelegated  by  the  commiffioners  of  the  office  of 
farms  of  the  weftern  domaine  eftablifhed  at  Marfeilles,  on  pain 
of  forfeiting  four  times  the  duties. 

IX. 

Provifions  and  merchandizes  coming  from  foreign  countries, 
the  confumption  of  which  is  allowed  in  the  country,  and  which 
(hall  be  received  in  the  port,  city,  or  territory  of  Marfeilles, 
(hall  not  be  embarked  to  be  exported  to  the  French  iflands  in 
America,  'till  declaration  has  been  made  at  the  office  of 
farms,  of  their  quantity,  quality,  weight,  and  meafure,  and 
that  the  fame  dudes  have  been  paid  at  the  office  as  required, 
when  they  were  firft  imported  into  the  kingdom. 

X. 

Foreign  provifions  and  merchandizes,  which  (hall  be  confirm¬ 
ed  in  the  kingdom,  and  which,  after  having  paid  the  duties  of 
import  at  another  office  of  farms,  and  brought  into  the  faid 
city  of  Marfeilles,  to  be  exported  into  the  French  iflands  and 
colonies  of  America,  (hall  be  intitled  to  thofe  exemptions 
contained  in  article  the  3d,  by  obferving  the  fame  regulations* 
which  have  been  before  preferibed  for  the  original  merchan¬ 
dizes  of  the  kingdom. 

XI. 


We  allow  to  be  brought  from  foreign  kingdoms  into  the  port 
of  Marfeilles  fait  beef,  in  order  to  be  exported  to  the  faid 
iflands  and  colonies;  and  it  (hall  be  exempt  from  all  duties, 
even  that  of  40  fols,  which  is  known  by  the  farm  of  the  ga- 
belles,  or  excife  duty,  on  condition  that  on  it’s  arrival  it  (hall 
be  houfed  in  an  entrepoft,  ’till  embarkation,  on  pain  of  con¬ 
fifcation. 


XII. 

There  (hall  not  be  loaded  in  the  port  of  Marfeilles,  for  the 
French  iflands  and  colonies,  any  merchandizes  ;  which  import 
and  confummation  (hall  be  prohibited  in  the  kingdom,  on 
pain  of  confifcation,  and  a  penalty  of  3000  livres,  that  (hall 
be  infli£(ed  by  the  officers  of  the  admiralty. 

XIII. 

Thefilkand  other  merchandizes  of  Avignon,  and  the  county 
of  Venaiffine,  which  (hall  be  declared  for  the  French  iflands 
and  colonies,  and  which  (hall  have  paid  the  duties  of  the 
cuftom-houfe  of  Lyons,  with  which  they  are  charged  in  go¬ 
ing  out  of  the  faid  county,  to  come  into  the  kingdom,  (hall 
be  exempt  from  all  duties,  as  well  upon  their  entrance  into 
the  territory  of  Marfeilles,  as  on  their  embarkation  ;  pro¬ 
vided,  on  their  arrival  at  Marfeilles,  they  (hall  be  houfed  in  a 
warehoufe  of  entrepoft,  ’till  their  embarkation  ;  and  the  fame 
(hall  be  obferved,  for  the  rate  of  the  faid  merchandizes,  as 
has  been  before  decreed  in  regard  to  thofe  fabricated  in  our 
kingdom. 

XIV. 


Swifs  linens,  which  are  exempted  from  all  duties  at  impor¬ 
tation  into  the  kingdom,  (hall  pay  to  the  offices  of  farms,  up¬ 
on  the  confines  of  the  territories  of  Marfeilles,  the  ordinary 
duties  of  export,  although  defigned  for  the  French  iflands 
and  colonies. 

XV. 

Merchandizes  and  provifions  of  all  forts,  coming  from  the 
French  iflands  and  colonies,  (hall  pay,  on  their  arrival  at 
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Marfeilles,  once  for  all,  the  duty  of  3  per  cent  ad  valorem 
to  the  farm  of  the  weftern  domaine,  and  that  when  even  they 
fhall  be  intended  to  be  exported  into  foreign  countries. 

XVI. 

The  merchants  of  Marfeilles  may  tranfport  by  land,  into  fo¬ 
reign  countries,  clay  and  cafl'onade  fugars,  ginger,  and  rocou, 
coming  from  the  French  iflands  and  colonies,  and  caufe  them 
to  pafs  by  tranfit  acrofs  the  kingdom  without  paying  any  du¬ 
ties  at  impoYtation  and  exportation,  nor  any  other  duties,  ex¬ 
cepting  thofe  depending  on  the  general  farm  of  the  aids  and 
domaines  ;  on  condition  of  declaring,  at  the  office  of  farms, 
the  time  of  their  departure,  the  quantity,  quality,  weight,  and 
meafure,  in  order  to  be  vifited  and  leaded,  to  take  a  difcharge 
of  the  fecurity,  and  be  obliged  to  report,  within  four  months 
or  longer,  certificates  of  the  exportation  of  the  faid  merchan¬ 
dizes  out  of  the  kingdom  ;  which  certificates  fhall  be  wrote 
and  figned  on  the  back  of  the  faid  difcharges  of  fecurity,  by 
the  commiffioners  of  the  laft  office  of  farms  at  the  faid  expor¬ 
tation,  after  the  faid  commiffioners  have  infpefted  the  leads 
and  vifited  the  faid  merchandizes  ;  and  the  land  carriers  fhall 
be  obliged  to  caufe  to  be  infpeded  the  faid  difcharges  of  fe¬ 
curity,  by  the  commiffioners  of  the  offices  of  farms  lying  in 
the  rout,  and  by  the  directors  of  the  farms,  where  any  are 
eftablifbed  ;  the  whole  hereof  to  be  done  and  performed  on 
pain  of  paying  four  times  the  duties,  and  of  confifcation  of  the 
carriages  and  horfes  cf  the  carrier  fo  offending  ;  which  pre¬ 
cautions  being  taken,  the  faid  merchandizes  fhall  not  be  open¬ 
ed,  and  the  faid  directors  and  commiffioners  fhall  certify  only, 
without  any  delay  or  expence,  the  number  of  tons,  cafes,  or 
bales,  and  examine  if  the  leads  thereunto  affixed  be  whole  and 
entire  :  in  cafe  the  faid  leads  fhall  be  broke,  altered,  or  de¬ 
faced,  we  do  permit  the  faid  commiffioners,  to  vifit  the  faid 
merchandizes,  and  to  feize  them  in  cafe  of  violation  of  the 
laws,  to  be  confifcated,  and  the  offenders  condemned  in  500 
livres  penalty. 

XVII. 

The  faid  three  forts  of  merchandizes  which  fhall  be  fent  by 
land  from  Marfeilles  by  tranfit  into  foreign  countries,  fhall 
not  be  fent  out  but  by  way  of  the  places  hereafter  named  ;  viz. 
thofe  deftined  for  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  by  the  office  of  farms 
at  the  bridge  ofBeauvoifin  and  Champarillan. — Thofe  defign- 
ed  for  Swifferland  or  Geneva,  by  the  office  of  Seiflel  and  Cou- 

longes. - Thofe  for  Franche  Comte,  by  the  office  of  Aux- 

onne. — Thofe  for  the  three  bifhoprics,  Lorrain  and  Metz,  by 
the  office  of  St  Menehoultand  Auxonne. — And  thofe  defigned 
for  the  Low  Countries,  under  foreign  dominion,  by  the  office 
of  Lifle  and  Maubeuge. 

We  exprefsly  prohibit  the  faid  merchandizes  from  going  out 
of  our  kingdom  by  any  other  offices,  when  they  fhall  pafs  by 
tranfit  with  exemption  of  duties,  on  pain  of  confifcation  of 
merchandizes,  carriages,  and  horfes,  and  a  fine  of  3000 
livres. 

XVIII. 

Merchandizes  hereafter  fpecified,  coming  from  the  French 
iflands  and  colonies,  and  which,  after  their  arrival  in  the 
port  of  Marfeilles,  fhall  be  brought  into  the  kingdom,  ac¬ 
companied  with  certificates  of  the  commiffioners  of  the  of¬ 
fices  of  weights,  &c.  fhall  after  pay  only  for  the  duties  of 
entry,  viz. 

Raw  or  mufcovado  fugars,  the  hundred  weight,  2  livres  10 
lols ;  30  fols  4  deniers  of  which  fhall  be  appropriated  to  the 
farmer  of  the  weftern  domaine  ;  and  16  fols  8  deniers  to  the 
farmer-general  of  the  five  great  farms. 

Clay  or  cafl’onade  fugars,  8  livres  the  hundred  weight  ;  two 
livres  whereof  fhall  be  appropriated  to  the  farmer  of  the  wef- 
tei  n  domaine  and  fix  livres  to  the  farmer-general  of  the  five 
great  farms. 

Indigo,  100  fols  per  hundred  weight. — Ginger,  15  fols  per 
hundred  weight.— -Cotton  in  the  wool,  30  fols  per  hundred 
weight.  Rocou,  2  livres  10  fols  per  hundred  weight. — Sweet¬ 
meats,  5  livres  per  hundred  weight. — Caffia,  one  livre  per 
hundred  weight. — Hides,  raw  and  dry,  5  fols  a  piece.— 
Tortoife-fhell  of  all  forts,  7  livres  per  hundred  weight. 

The  fum  total  of  the  duties  upon  the  faid  nine  lafts  forts  of 
merchandizes  fhall  be  raifed  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer- 
general  of  the  five  great  farms. 

Cacao,  indigo,  cotton-wool,  and  hides  raw  and  dry,  coming 
from  the  French  iflands  and  colonies,  fhall  be  liable  to  thofe 
eafy  duties  before  decreed,  only  on  condition  that  they  are 
houfed,  on  their  arrival  at  Marfeilles,  in  a  magazine  of  en¬ 
trepoft,  from  whence  they  fhall  not  be  moved,  but  in  the  pre- 
ence  of  the  commiffioners  of  the  revenue-farms,  to  whom 
they  ffial]  deliver  their  certificates;  in  default  whereof,  the 
u  merchandizes  fhall  pay,  at  their  importation  into  the 
mgdom,  the  fame  duties  as  foreign  merchandizes  do. 

XIX. 

Cacao  and  indigo,  produced  in  the  faid  iflands  and  colonies, 
an.  w  ich,  on  their  arrival,  have  been  houfed  in  a  magazine 
c>i  entrepoft,  and  taken  thence  in  prefence  of  commiffioners 
o  t  e  arms,  may  be  fent  into  foreign  countries,  and  pafs, 

v/  'a  °jCr  t^e  kingdom,  in  obferving  what  is  required 
by  the  16  and  17th  articles. 

XX 

White  anti  unrefined  fitgats  of  Cayenne,  which  fhall  he  ware- 
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houfed  as  aforefaid,  on  their  arrival  in  the  port  of  Marfeilles, 
and  which  fhall  afterwards  be  brought  into  the  kingdom,  fhall 
pay  only  four  livres  per  hundred  weight. 

XXI. 

Merchandizes  coming  from  the  French  iflands  and  colonies, 
and  not-mentioned  in  the  1 8th  article,  fhall  pay,  at  entrance 
into  the  kingdom,  fuch  duties  as  before  known  and  ufual, 
except  refined  loaf  fugar,  which  fhall  pay  at  every  place  of 
entrance  into  the  kingdom  (when  even  they  are  intended  for 
the  confumption  of  the  city  and  territories  of  Marfeilles)  22 
livres  10  fols  per  hundred  weight,  in  conformity  to  the  ar¬ 
rets  of  our  council  of  the  25th  of  April  1690,  and  20th  of 
June  1698. 

XXII. 

The  duties  required  by  the  faid  arret  of  the  25th  of  April 
1690,  on  foreign  fugars  of  all  forts,  fhall  be  paid  in  the  port 
of  Marfeilles,  notwithftanding  all  privileges  and  franchifes 
before  granted  to  that  city  ;  and  the  faid  fugars  fhall  not  be 
intitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  entrepoff,  granted  either  by  the 
faid,  or  other  fubfequent  arrets ;  excepting,  however,  the 
caflonade  fugars  cf  the  Brafils,  which  fhall  be  warehoufed 
in  the  port  of  Marfeilles,  and  fhall  not  be  taken  out  of  the 
fame  with  exemption  of  duties  required  by  the  faid  arret  of 
the  25  th  of  April  1690,  unlefs  to  be  exported  into  foreign 
countries. 

XXIII. 

We  exprefsly  forbid  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  iflands  and  co¬ 
lonies,  and  all  merchants  of  Marfeilles,  to  export  from  the 
faid  iflands  and  colonies  into  foreign  countries,  or  into  the 
neighbouring  foreign  colonies,  either  on  French  or  foreign 
bottoms,  any  merchandizes  of  the  produce  of  the  French 
iflands,  on  pain  of  confifcation  of  fhip  and  merchandize, 
and  a  fine  of  1000  livres  penalty  ;  which  fhall  be  laid  by  the 
officers  of  the  admiralty,  and  againfl:  the  captains  and  maf- 
ters  of  fhips,  to  anfwer  the  fame  in  their  own  perfon,  to 
fuffer  a  year’s  imprifonment,  and  be  rendered  incapable  of 
commanding,  or  ferving  again  as  an  officer  on  fhipboard: 
wherefore,  all  captains  fhall  be  obliged  to  reprefent,  at  their 
arrival  in  France,  an  account  of  the  merchandize  they  have 
loaded  in  the  faid  iflands,  figned  by  the  commiffioners  of  the 
weftern  domaine. 

XXIV. 

We  exprefsly  prohibit  alfo,  under  the  aforefaid  penalties,  all 
merchants  of  Marfeilles,  captains  and  matters  of  fhips, 
bound  for  the  French  iflands  and  colonies,  from  lading,  in  any 
foreign  country,  even  in  the  ifland  of  Madeira,  any  wines  or 
other  provifions  and  merchandizes  to  carry  them  into  the  faid 
colonies. 

■  XXV. 

The  duties  of  import  which  fhall  be  paid  upon  merchandizes 
of  the  iflands  and  colonies,  fhall  not  be  drawn  back,  when 
even  they  fhall  be  fent  to  foreign  countries,  and  they  fhall  be 
liable  to  the  duties  of  exportation  ;  excepting,  neverthelefs, 
fugars  of  all  forts,  indigo,  ginger,  caffia,  rocou,  cacao,  drugs, 
and  fpiceries. 

XXVI. 

Sugars  of  all  forts,  and  fyrups  of  the  French  iflands  and  co¬ 
lonies,  fhall  be  reported  at  their  arrival,  by  the  quantity  of 
calks  or  cafes,  without  fubje£ling  the  merchants,  captains,  and 
inafters  of  fhips,  to  report  them  by  weight ;  but  the  report  of 
Other  merchandizes  fhall  be  made  according  to  ordinary  ufage, 
by  the  quantity,  quality,  and  weight ;  nor  fhall  any  mer¬ 
chandize  be  unloaded,  but  in  the  prefence  of  the  commiffio¬ 
ners  of  the  farms. 

XXVII. 

Warehoufes  ferving  for  the  entrepoft,  required  by  the  articles 
4i  5>  10,  II,  13,  18,  19,20,  and  22,  fhall  be  chofen  by 

the  merchants  themfelves,  at  their  expence,  and  locked  with 
three  different  keys  ;  one  of  which  the  commiffioners  of  the 
five  great  farms  fhall  have,  another  the  commiffioners  of  the 
weftern  domaine,  and  the  other  any  overfeer  appointed  by  the 
merchants. — Thus  we  order  and  decree,  &c. 

Signed  LEWIS, 

And  a  little  lower.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  Regent, 

Phelypeaux. 

A  royal  ordonnace,  forbidding  all  governors,  and  lieute¬ 
nant-generals,  all  particular  governors,  and  intendants  of 
colonies,  from  having  plantations. — Paris,  7  November 
1719. — By  the  king. 

His  majefty  being  informed,  that,  anlong  the  governors  and 
lieutenants-general,  particular  governors  and  intendants  of  the 
French  colonies  in  South  America,  there  are  fome  who  poflefs 
plantations  of  fugar,  indigo,  cacao,  and  other  provifions  and 
merchandizes  of  the  faid  colonies  ;  and  that  fome  intend  to 
fettle  new  ones,  which  being  inconfiftent  with  his  majefty’s 
fervice,  and,  befides,  their  residence  in  the  faid  colonies  being 
only  for  a  time,  this  may  prove  injurious  to  them  in  the  con- 
fequences,  when  his  majefty  fhall  require  them  elfewhere  for 
his  fervice:  his  majefty  has,  with  the  advice  of  his  uncle  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  regent,  ordered,  and  does  hereby  order  for 
the*future,  that  no  governors  or  lieutenants-general,  &c.  fhall 

purchafe. 
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purchafe,-  or  otherwife  eftablifh,  any  plantations  of  fugar, 
indigo,  tobacco,  cacao,  cotton,  ginger,  rocou,  or  other  provi- 
fions  or  merchandizes  of  the  faid  colonies  5  his  majefty,  not¬ 
withftanding,  permits  them  to  have  gardens  for  fruits,  pulfe, 
and  herbage,  for  their  own  ufe  only  ;  and,  with  refpect  to 
thofe  who  have  plantations  already,  his  majefty  forbids  them 
to  make  any  increafe  thereunto,  upon  any  pretence  whatfo- 
ever,  &c. 

Signed  LEWIS, 

.  And  a  little  lower,  Fleuriau. 

A  royal  ordonnance,  ilTued  againft  captains  and  fupercargoes 
of  merchantmen,  who  (hall  carry  on  foreign  trade  to  the 
French  iflands  in  America.  Paris,  26  November  17 19, 
By  the  king. 

His  majefty  being  informed,  that,  notwithftanding  the  great 
attention  and  care  that  he  is  defirous  of  taking  to  prevent  fo¬ 
reigners  trading  to  the  French  iflands  of  America,  the  cap¬ 
tains  and  factors  of  the  {hips  of  his  fubjets  that  go  to  the 
faid  iflands,  receive  on  board  their  veflels,  in  the  roads,  pro- 
vifions  and  merchandizes,  that  are  brought  to  them  by  fo¬ 
reign  boats,  and  that  they  purchafe  them,  either  with  ready 
money,  or  with  French  or  Indian  provifions,  from  the  fa¬ 
cility  they  have  to  unload  and  fell  them  to  the  inhabitants  : 
it  being  of  importance  to  prevent  a  contraband  trade  fo  pre¬ 
judicial  to  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom,  that  it  hinders  the 
fale  of  the  merchandizes  and  provifions  brought  from  France, 
retards  the  vent  of  the  cargoes  of  the  faid  fhips,  prolongs 
their  flay  in  the  iflands,  which  occaftons  mortality  among 
the  failors,  and  great  expence  to  the  merchants  :  all  which 
being  neceflary  to  put  a  flop  to,  his  majefty,  with  the  advice 
of  the  duke  of  Orleans  regent,  forbids  all  captains,  factors, 
or  fupercargoes  of  French  fhips,  from  carrying  on  any  com¬ 
merce,  diretly  or  indiretly,  with  foreigners,  on  pain  of  the 
offenders  being  fent  to  the  gallies  for  ever.  His  majefty  or¬ 
ders  and  commands  Monf.  the  count  of  Touloufe,  ad¬ 
miral  of  France,  and  all  governors  and  lieutenant-gover¬ 
nors  of  the  faid  iflands,  all  particular  governors  and  officers 
of  the  fuperior  courts  of  the  colonies,  and  other  officers  be¬ 
longing  thereto,  to  pay  ftrit  obedience  hereunto,  &c. 

Signed  LEWIS 
And  underneath  Fleuriau. 

Regulations  by  the  king,  concerning  foreign  or  contraband 
commerce  carried  on  in  the  French  colonies. — Paris  July 
23,  1720. 

The  king  being  informed,  that  commerce  with  foreigners 
continues  to  be  carried  on  in  fome  of  his  colonies,  notwith¬ 
ftanding  the  prohibitions  to  the  contrary  that  have  been  made 
by  divers  ordinances  and  regulations,  and  efpecially  by  that  of 
the  20th  of  Auguft  1698.  And  being  defirous  to  prevent 
the  continuance  of  this  diforder,  and  to  fecure  to  his  fub- 
jedis  the  whole  commerce  of  all  his  colonies,  his  majefty  has 
judged  it  neceflary,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  Monf.  the 
duke  of  Orleans  his  uncle,  regent,  to  make  the  prefent 


regulations. 
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His  majefty  orders  all  officers  and  captains  of  fhips  to  feize 
all  veflels,  barks,  and  others,  as  well  French  as  foreign,  car- 
rying  on  contraband  commerce  with  his  colonies  in  America, 
and  to  reduce  them  by  force  of  arms,  and  bring  them  into  the 
neareft  ifland  where  the  prize  was  taken. 

n. 

His  majefty  permits  all  his  fubjets  to  fteer  the  proper  courle 
for  the  taking  of  the  faid  fhips  and  veflels  carrying  on  foreign 
commerce  ;  and  orders  that,  for  the  future,  it  (hall  be  in  • 
ferted  in  the  commiffions  of  {hips  of  war  and  merchantmen, 
that  {hall  be  granted  by  the  admiral  of  France,  that  the  bear¬ 
ers  thereof  {hall  be  permitted  to  run  upon  thofe  {hips,  barks, 
and  other  veflels,  as  well  French  as  others,  carrying  on  a 
foreign  commerce  to  the  French  colonies  of  America,  to  re¬ 
duce  them  by  force,  and  carry  them  into  the  iflands  neareft 
to  the  place  where  they  were  taken  ;  the  faid  commiffions 
however,  fhall  not  be  granted  without  the  fame  fecurity  be¬ 
ing  given  as  in  times  of  war. 

m. 

The  prizes  thus  made,  either  by  his  majefty’s  fhips,  or  thofe 
cf  his  fubjets,  fhall  be  judged  of  by  the  officers  of  the  admi- 
ralty,  conformably  to  the  ordonnances  and  regulations  made 
for  that  purpofe,  without  appeal  to  fuperior  courts  ;  except 
in  time  of  war,  when  the  proceedings  {hall  be  fent  to  the 
fecretary-general  of  the  marine,  to  be  judged  by  the  admiral 
as  ufual  ;  and,  if  the  prize  be  condemned,  one  tenth  {hall  go 
to  the  admiral,  according  to  the  ordonnance  of  1681. 

IV. 

The  produce  of  the  prizes  made  by  his  majefty’s  fhips  {hall 
be  divided,  after  the  one  tenth  part  thereof  appropriated  to 
the  admiral;  viz.  one  tenth  to  the  commander  of  the  {hip 
that  took  the  prize,  one  tenth  to  him  who  commanded  the 
fquadron,  one  tenth  to  the  governor  and  lieutenant-general 
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of  tiie  solony  whither  the  prize  {hall  be  carried  in,  one 
tenth  to  the  intendant  ;  and  one  half  of  the  furplus  moiety 
to  the  failors,  the  other  to  the  commiffioners  of  the  trea- 
fury  of  the  marine,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  colonies,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  majefty’s  orders. 

V. 

Prizes,  made  by  the  {hips  of  his  majefty’s  fubjets,  {hall  be 
adjudged  to  him  who  took  them  ;  except  the  one  tenth  to 
tne  admiral  and  upon  the  furplus  of  the  produce  there 
lhall  be  raifed  one  fifth  ;  one  half  whereof  {hall  be  depofited 
in  the  hands  of  the  commiffioners  of  the  treafuryof  the  ma¬ 
rine  in  the  colonies,  in  order  to  be  employed  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  hofpitalsof  the  faid  colonies,  according  to  his 
majefty  s  pleafure  ;  and  the  other  moiety  fhall  be  divided 

thus,  two  thirds  to  the  governor  and  lieutenant-general,  and 

the  other  third  to  the  intendant  of  the  colony,  where  the  faid 
vefiel  making  the  capture  {hall  have  been  fitted  out  •  and 
with  regard  to  thofe  prizes,  which  fhall  be  made  by  {hips 
fitted  out  in  France,  the  faid  moiety  (hall  be  divided,  as  afore- 
.  d’  between  the  governor  and  lieutenant-general,  and  the 
intendant  of  the  colony  where^the  prize  {hall  be  carried  in. 

His  majefty  orders,  that  the  particular  governors  of  the  co* 
Jomes  of  Cayenne  and  Cape  Breton  fhall  enjoy,  for  the 
prizes  which  fhall  be  brought  into  the  faid  colonies,  either 
by  his  majefty’s  fhips,  or  by  thofe  of  his  fubjets,  as  alfo  by 
thofe  fitted  out  in  the  faid  colonies,  fuch  proportions  as  fpe- 
cified  in  art.  the  4th  and  5th  of  the  prefent  regulations  made 
for  the  governors  and  lieutenants-general,  and  the  commif- 
fioner  of  the  ordinances  of  the  faid  colonies  fhall  be  intitlcd 
to  thofe  parts  allotted  to  the  intendant. 

VIL 

His  majefty  requires,  that  the  prefent  regulation  {hall  be 
executed  according  to  it’s  form  and  tenor,  notwithftanding  all 
ordinances  and  regulations  to  the  contrary,  which  his  ma¬ 
jefty  hereby  makes  null  and  void.  His  maiefty  orders  and 
commands  Monf.  the  count  of  Touloufe,  admiral  of 
France,  to  have  a  ftrit  regard  to  the  execution  of  the  pre¬ 
fent  regulations,  to  caufe  them  to  be  made  public  wherever 
needful,  &c. 

Signed  LEWIS. 

And  underneath  Fleuriau. 

The  king  s  declaration,  with  regard  to  merchandizes  of  the 
French  colonies.— Paris,  14  March  1722. 

LEWIS,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  France  and  Na- 
varre,  greeting — Whereas  by  the  26th  article  of  our  letters 
patents  of  the  month  of  April  17  *7’  containing  regulations 
for  the  commerce  of  the  French  iflands  and  colonies,  we 
have  exprefsly  forbid  the  inhabitants  of  the  faid  iflands  and 
colonies,  and  the  merchants  of  our  kingdom,  to  export  into 
foreign  countries,  or  into  foreign  neighbouring  iflands  of  the 
faid  colonies,  either  by  the  means  of  French  or  foreign  vcf- 
fei’s,  any  merchandizes  of  the  produce  of  the  French  iflands, 
on  pain  of  confifcation  of  fhips  and  cargoes,  and  a  penalty 
of  1000  livres  ;  and,  befides  the  captains  and  matters  of  fuch 
fhips  being  obliged  to  anfwer  the  faid  confifcation  and  penal¬ 
ties  in  their  own  perfon,  to  fuffer  a  year’s  imprifonment,  and 
alfo  to  be  declared  incapable  of  command,  or  of  ferving  in 
the  capacity  of  an  officer  on  fhipboard  again :  in  confer 
quence  whereof,  the  captains  are  obliged  to  reprefent,  on 
their  arrival  in  France,  a  ftate,  figned  by  the  commiffioners 
of  the  weftern  domaine,  of  the  merchandizes  which  they 
have  laden  at  the  faid  iflands  and  colonies.  Although  the 
laft  difpofltioo  of  the  faid  article  is  efiential,  and  the  greateft 
fecurity  that  can  be  taken  againft  fuch  foreign  trade,  by  the 
certification  that  fhould  be  made  of  merchandizes,  on  the 
arrival,  of  fhips  in  France,  from  the  ftate  of  the  loading 
made  in  the  iflands,  yet  we  are  informed,  that  the  greateft 
part  of  the  mafters  of  fhips  returning  from  the  faid  iflands, 
are  difpenfed  with,  in  regard  to  their  report  of  a  ftate  of  their 
loading,  according  to  the  form  required  ;  and  that  the  com* 
miffioners  of  our  farms  in  the  ports  of  France  cannot  fub- 
jedf  them  thereunto,  nor  proceed  fecurely  againft  them,  ap¬ 
prehending  that  our  judges  will  not  have  due  regard  there¬ 
unto,  by  reafon  that  the  faid  26th  article  of  the  regulations 
of  1717  does  not  inflit  any  penalty  againft  thofe,  who  {hall 
negled  to  make  fuch  report,  figned  by  the  commiffioners  of 
the  weftern  domaine,  but  only  againft  thofe  who  {hall  carry 
on  foreign  trade  ;  which  renders  the  prohibitions  in  regard  to 
this  commerce  ineffectual,  from  the  impoffibility  of  knowing 
in  France,  whether  all  the  merchandizes  which  have  been 
loaded  in  the  faid  iflands  are  faithfully  reported,  at  the  ports 
of  their  return,  and  whether  no  part  thereof  has  been  un¬ 
loaded  in  foreign  countries  :  whereupon  we  judge  neceflary 
to  re.medy  the  fame,  by  a  certain  difpofition  which  declares 
the  penalties  inflicted  by  the  regulation  of  1717,  aeainft  the 
mafters  of  {hips,  who  {hall  carry  on  foreign  commerce  ;  that 
the  fame  penalties  {hall  be  incurred  by  thofe,  who  {hall  ne¬ 
glect  to  report  the  ftate  of  their  loading,  figned  by  the  com¬ 
miffioners  of  the  French  iflands  and  colonies,  &c. — Forthefe 
and  other  reafons  us  hereunto  moving,  with  the  advice  of, 

5cc.  &c,—We  have,  by  jhefe  prefents,  figned  with  our 

hand  ; 
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hand  ;  and  we  decree,  will,  and  ordain,  &C,  tnat  the  ^,6th 
article  of  our  letters  patents  of  the  month  of  April,  1 717, 
{hall  be  executed,  according  to  the  due  form  and  tenor  there¬ 
of,  and,  in  confequence  of  the  fame,  that  mailers  of  {hips, 
returning  from  the  French  iflands  and  colonies,  {hall  be 
obliged  to  reprefent,  on  their  arrival  in  France,  a  {late,  fign- 
ed  and  certified  by  the  commiffioners  of  the  weftern  do- 
maine,  of  the  merchandizes  which  they  (hall  have  loaded  at 
the  faid  illands  and  colonies. — We  decree,  that  on  failure  of 
the  faid  mailers  making  a  report  within  24  hours  of  their  ar¬ 
rival  in  the  ports  of  France,  to  the  commiffioners  of  the  of¬ 
fice  of  our  farms,  the  faid  Hate  of  their  {hip’s  loading,  or  on 
failure  of  reporting  the  merchandizes  agreeably  to  the  faid 
{late,  fuch  mailers  of  Ihips  (hall  be  looked  upon  as  having 
carried  on  a  commerce  at  thefe  illands  with  foreigners  ;  in 
confequence  whereof  their  {hips  and  merchandizes  {hall  be 
confifcated,  the  owners  of  the  faid  merchandize  and  the  cap¬ 
tains  and  mailers  of  the  faid  Ihips  condemned  in  the  whole 
fine  of  1000  livres,  and-  be  liable  to  the  other  pains  and  pe¬ 
nalties  inflidted  by  the  faid  26th  article  of  our  letters  patent 
of  the  month  of  April  1717.  Thus  we  give  and  command 
&c» 

Signed  LEWIS, 

And  underneath  Duke  of  Orleans,  Regent, 
Phelypeaux, 

Le  Pelletierde  la  Houss  ay. 

Letters  patents,  upon  the  arret,  which  fixes  the  time  of  a  year 
of  the  entrepoll  of  merchandizes  coming  from  the  French 
illands  and  colonies  into  the  ports  therein  mentioned,  and 
of  thofe  which  {hall  be  declared  by  the  entrepoll  for  the 
faid  illands. — V erfailles,  May  23,  1723. 

LEWIS,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Sec. — Whereas,  by  our 
declaration  of  the  19th  of  January  lall,  we  have,  for  the 
caufes  and  confiderations  therein  given,  in  confirmation  of  our 
letters  patents  of  the  month  of  April,  1717,  for  regulating 
the  commerce  of  the  French  illands  and  colonies,  ordered, 
that  the  merchants  proprietors  of  the  provifions  and  merchan¬ 
dizes  which  {hall  be  houfed  according  to  the  entrepoll,  and 
defigned  for  the  faid  illands  and  colonies,  fhall  be  obliged,  af¬ 
ter  one  year’s  entrepoll,  to  declare  to  the  offices  of  farms  at 
thofe  places,  the  quantities,  qualities,  weight,  and  meafure 
of  the  faid  provifions  and  merchandizes,  which  {hall  remain 
in  warehoufes ;  which  declaration  {hall  be  certified  by  the 
adjudicatory  commiffioners  of  our  farms,  and,  in  cafe  of  neg- 
le<a,  and  falfe  declaration,  that  the  merchants  proprietors  of  the 
faid  provifions  and  merchandizes  {hall  be  condemned  in  500 
livres  penalty,  befides  the  payment  of  the  duties  of  the  mer¬ 
chandizes  which  {hall  be  found  wanting  in  their  declaration  : 
and,  in  cafe  of  the  fale  of  the  faid  merchandizes  fo  warehoufed 
the  merchants  proprietors  thereof  {hall  be  obliged  to  difeharge 
the  duties  thereupon,  one  month  after  fale,  on  pain  of  the 
like  penalty,  and  of  500  livres. — And  being  informed  that  it 
is  yet  necelfary  to  limit  the  time  of  entrepoll,  as  well  for  the 
provifions  and  merchandizes  declared  and  intended  for  the 
commerce  of  the  French  illands  and  colonies,  as  thofe  which 
come  from  the  faid  illands  and  colonies  ;  in  order  to  prevent 
the  abufes  introduced,  and  which  will  always  increafe,  by 
reafon  of  thofe  entrepofts,  if  they  fubfift  for  an  unlimited 
time  :  we  have  provided,  by  a-n  arret  made  in  our  council  of 
{late,  we  being  prefent,  the  3d  of  the  month  and  year  of 
the  date  hereof,  for  execution  of  which,  what  we  have  ordered 
is  requifite. — For  thefe  reafons,  with  the  advice  of  our  coun¬ 
cil,  who  have  confidered  the  faid  arret  hereunto  annexed,  un¬ 
der  the  counter-feal  of  our  chancery,  &c.  we  have  decreed 
and  ordained,  and  by  thefe  prefents,  figned  with  our  hand, 
we  decree  and  ordain,  that  the  time  of  the  entrepoll,  as  well 
with  regard  to  merchandizes  which  {hall  come  from  the  French 
illands  and  colonies  into  the  ports  of  Calais,  Dieppe,  Havre, 
Rouen,  Honfleur,  Rochelle,  Bourdeaux,  Bayonne,  Cette, 
Marfeilles,  and  Dunkirk,  as  thofe  which  {hall  be  declared 
and  intended  for  the  faid  illands  and  colonies,  and  warehoufed 
in  the  fame  ports,  and  in  thofe  of  St.  Malo,  Morlaix,  Breft, 
and  Nantes,  fhall  be  and  remain  fixed,  for  the  future,  to 
one  year,  to  be  accounted  from  the  day  that  the  faid  mer-. 
chandizes  and  provifions  fhall  have  come  into  port.  And, 
with  refpeft  to  thofe  which  are  adtually  warehoufed, 
they  {hall  be  intitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  entrepoll  for  one 
year,  from  the  dav  of  the  publication  of  the  faid  arret,  and 
of  thefe  prefents ;  after  which  time,  the  faid  merchandizes 
fhall  be  liable  as  follow,  viz. — Thofe  declared  and  houfed  for 
the  French  illands  and  colonies,  to  the  fame  duties  as  they 
fhould  have  paid,  had  they  not  been  declared  for  the  illands ; 
and  thofe  that  come  from  the  faid  illands  and  colonies,  {hall 
be  fubjedl  to  the  duties  regulated  according  to  our  letters 
patents  of  the  month  of  February,  1719,  and  according  to 
thofe  of  the  month  of  O&ober,  1721. — Thus  we  com¬ 
mand,  &c. 

Signed  LEWIS, 

And  underneath  Phelypeaux. 

An  arret  of  the  king’s  council  of  Hate,  revoking  thofe  per- 
miffions  befote- granted  to  the  merchants  of  the  kingdom, 
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to  carry  fo  Cadiz,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  and  Naples,  directly 
from  the  French  illands  of  America,  merchandizes  of  the 
produce  of  the  faid  illands.  June  14,  1 723.  Extracted 
from  the  regifters  of  the  council  of  {late. 

The  king  having  been  informed  that  to  facilitate,  during  the 
time  of  the  plague  with  which  the  city  of  Marfeilles,  and 
fome  other  places  of  the  kingdom,  have  been  afflibled,  the 
exportatiori  of  merchandizes  of  the  French  illands  of  America 
into  Spain  and  Italy,  where  the  admittance  of  French  {hips 
coming  diredtly  from  the  ports  of  France  was  refufed  ;  it  was 
allowed  to  all  merchants  of  the  kingdom,  to  fend  merchan¬ 
dizes  to  Cadiz,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  and  Naples,  of  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  French  iflands  of  America,  without  putting  them 
into  entrepoll  warehoufes,  required  in  the  ports  of  France  by 
virtue  of  the  15th  article  of  letters  patents  of  the  month  of 
April,  1717.  But,  the  motives  to  this  toleration  ceafing,  it 
becomes  neceflary  to  re-eftablifh  the  execution  ot  the  2d  ar¬ 
ticle  of  the  letters  patents  of  the  month  of  April,  the  intent 
of  which  is  very  important  for  the  fecurity  of  the  duties  of  the 
farms,  and  to  prevent  the  contraband  exportation  of  the  mer¬ 
chandizes  of  the  French  illands  of  America  into  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  :  againft  which  his  majefty  being  willing  to  provide,  and 
being  prefent  in  council,  having  heard  the  report  of  the  Sieur 
Dodun,  counfellor  in  ordinary  to  the  royal  council,  and  comp¬ 
troller-general  of  the  finances,  hath  revoked  and  annulled  the 
faid  permiffions  granted  to  the  merchants  of  his  kingdom,  to 
carry  to  Cadiz,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  and  Naples,  dire&ly  from 
the  French  illands  of  America,  merchandizes  of  the  produce 
of  the  faid  illands  :  wherefore  his  majefty  orders  and  decrees, 
that  all  {hips  which  {hall  depart  from  the  ports  of  France,  de¬ 
figned,  according  to  the  firft  article  of  the  faid  letters  patents, 
for  the  commerce  of  the  French  illands  and  colonies  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  as  likewife  thofe  which  {hall  depart  from  the  ports  of 
Dunkirk  and  Marfeilles,  in  order  to  fend  the  merchandizes  of 
France  to  the  faid  French  illands  and  colonies  of  America, 
fhall  be  obliged  to  make  their  return  diredtly  into  the  port  of 
their  departure  ;  and,  to  this  end,  the  merchants  who  {hall  fit 
out  the  faid  {hips,  fhall  make  the  fubmiffion  required  by  the 
2d  article  of  the  letters  patents  of  the  month  of  April,  17 17, 
to  the  fecretary  of  the  admiralty,  which  fhall  be  executed,  for 
the  time  to  come,  according  to  their  form  and  tenor.  Done 
at  the  royal  council  of  ftate,  held  at  Meudon,  the  14th  day 
of  June,  1723. 

Signed  Phelypeaux. 

A  royal  ordinance,  declaring  Gilles  Robin,  captain  of  the 
Ihip  St  Michael,  of  Havre,  incapable  to  fail,  for  the  future, 
in  any  {hip  intended  for  the  colonies,  for  having  carried  on 
a  contraband  trade  at  St  Domingo.  The  25th  of  July 
1724.  By  the  king. 

His  majefty  being  informed  that,  in  violation  of  the  prohi¬ 
bitions  fo  often  made  and  repeated,  to  prevent  carrying  on  a 
contraband  commerce  with  foreigners  in  the  iflands  of  Arae- 
ca,  feveral  captains  and  traders  have  occafioned  the  loft  of 
their  fhips,  by  foreign  merchandizes,  which  have  been  brought 
to  them  by  foreign  veftels  in  the  roads  of  the  faid  iflands,  which 
is  not  only  contrary  to  the  trade  of  the  kingdom,  but  caufes 
the  ruin  of  thofe  who  fit  fuch  {hips  out,  thefe  captains  con- 
fuming,  by  the  long  flay  they  make  in  the  colonies,  in  car¬ 
rying  on  this  fraudulent  traffic,  the  advantages  the  proprietors 
might  have  reaped,  if  their  voyage  was  Ihorter  :  the  above- 
named  Gilles  Robin,  commanding  the  {hip  called  the  St  Mi¬ 
chael,  of  Havre,  fitted  out  for  Leogane,  upon  the  coaft  of 
St  Domingo,  was  furprized,  in  the  month  of  February  laft, 
carrying  on,  in  the  night-time,  contraband  or  foreign  trade, 
with  a  fmall  Englifh  {hip  ;  upon  which,  he  being  tried  in  the 
court  of  admiralty  of  the  faid  place,  his  merchandizes  were 
confifcated,  and  the  faid  Gilles  Robin  condemned  in  the  pe¬ 
nalty  of  2000  livres,  and  fix  months  imprifonment.  His 
majefty  thinking  it  neceflary  to  fupprefs  the  like  abufes,  by 
examples  which  may  include  in  their  confequence  captains  of 
merchantmen,  who  may  fall  under  the  like  circumftances, 
he  hath  declared,  and  does  hereby  declare,  the  faid  Gilles 
Robin  incapable  of  failing  for  the  future  in  any  {hip  bound 
for  the  colonies. — His  majefty  orders  and  commands  Monf. 
the  count  of  Touloufe,  admiral  of  France,  the  governors, 
and  lieutenant-governors  of  America,  intendants  of  the  ma¬ 
rine  officiating  in  his  ports  and  colonies,  &c.  to  have  llricft 
regard  to  the  due  execution  of  the  prefent  ordinance,  which 
{hall  be  regiftered  by  the  fecretaries  of  the  admiralties  at  the 
ports  which  have  permiffion  to  fit  out  fhips  for  the  faid  iflands 
and  colonies ;  and  alfo  read,  publilhed,  and  fixed  in  the  faid 
ports,  &c. — Done  at  Chantilly,  the  25th  of  July,  1724. 

Signed  LEWIS, 

And  underneath  Phelypeaux. 

Royal  letters  patents,  in  the  form  of  an  edidl,  concerning  the 
foreign  or  contraband  commerce  to  the  iflands  and  colonies 
of  America. — Given  at  Fontainbleau,  in  the  month  of 
Odlober,  1727. 
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LEWIS,  by  the  grace  of  God,  See. — The  care  that  the  late 
king,  our  moft  honoured  lord  and  great-grandfather,  took  for 
the  advancement  of  the  commerce  of  our  iflands  and  colo¬ 
nics,  that  which  we  alfo  have  taken  by  his  example*  fince 
our  acceffion  to  the  crown,  the  expence  that  has  hitherto  been 
for  this  purpofe,  and  that  we  ftill  annually  continue,  have  only 
in  view  the  fecurity  and  the  increafe  of  the  trade  and  naviga¬ 
tion  of  the  faid  iflands  and  colonies  :  and  herein  we  have  had 
all  the  fucccfs  that  could  be  expected  ;  our  faid  colonies  be¬ 
ing  very  greatly  augmented,  and  in  condition  to  carry  on  a 
conftderable  trade  and  navigation,  by  the  fale^f  negroes,  pro- 
vifions,  and  merchandizes,  carried  thither  by  the  fhips  of  our 
fubjeds,  in  exchange  for  fugars,  cacao,  cotton,  indigo,  and 
other  produ&ions  of  the  faid  iflands  and  colonies.  But  we 
have  been  informed,  that  a  fraudulent  contraband  commerce 
has  been  introduced,  which,  befides  diminifhing  the  commerce 
and  navigation  of  our  fubjeds,  may  prove  of  dangerous  con- 
fequence  to  the  fupport  of  our  faid  colonies. — The  juft  mea- 
fures  we  take  that  they  may  be  fupplied  from  France,  and 
from  our  other  colonies,  with  the  negroes,  provifions,  and 
merchandizes  they  need,  and  the  protedion  we  owe  to  the 
trade  of  our  fubjeds,  have  d«termined  us  to  fix,  by  a  certain 
law,  fuch  precautions,  and  lay  fuch  fevere  pains  and  penalties 
upon  the  offenders,  as  may  put  a  flop  to  fuch  fraudulent  traf¬ 
fic:  for  thefe,  and  other  reafons  us  hereunto  moving,  with 
the  advice  of  our  council,  and  of  our  certain  knowlege,  full 
power,  and  royal  authority,  we  have,  by  thefe  prefents,  figned 
with  our  hand,  decreed  and  ordained,  that  there  fhall  not 
be  received,  into  the  colonies  fubmitted  to  our  obedience,  any 
negroes,  effeds,  provifions,  and  merchandizes,  unlefs  car¬ 
ried  thither  in  French  fhips  or  veffels,  which  fhall  take  in  their 
Jading  in  the  ports  of  our  kingdom,  or  in  our  faid  colonies, 
and  which  fhall  belong  to  our  fubjeds  born  in  our  kingdom, 
or  our  faid  colonies :  in  confequence  whereof  we  will  and  de¬ 
cree  as  follow,  viz. 

TITLE  I, 

Of  fhips  carrying  on  foreign  or  contraband  commerce. 

ARTICLE  I. 

We  forbid  all  our  fubjeds  born  in  our  kingdom,  and  in  our 
colonies,  to  caufe  any  negroes,  effeds,  provifions,  and  mer¬ 
chandizes  to  be  brought  into  our  faid  colonies  from  foreign 
countries,  or  foreign  colonies,  except  fait  beef  from  Ireland, 
which  fhall  be  brought  in  French  fhips,  and  which  have  taken 
their  loading  in  the  ports  of  the  kingdom,  on  pain  of  confif- 
cation  of  fhip  and  cargo,  and  1000  livres  penalty  againft  the 
captain,  who  fhall  alfo  be  condemned  to  the  gallics  for  three 
years. 

II. 

We  forbid,  under  the  fame  penalties,  all  our  fubjeds  to  ex¬ 
port  from  our  faid  iflands  and  colonies  any  negroes,  effeds, 
provifions,  and  merchandizes  into  foreign  countries,  or  into 
foreign  colonies :  we  permit,  neverthelefs,  our  French  mer¬ 
chants  to  carry  diredly,  from  our  iflands  of  America,  into  the 
ports  of  Spain,  fugars  of  all  forts,  excepting  raw  fugars,  to¬ 
gether  with  all  other  merchandizes  of  the  produce  of  the  faid 
iflands,  according  to  the  regulations  made  by  the  arret  of  our 
council  of  the  27th  of  January,  1726. 

hi. 

Foreigners  fhall  not  land  with  their  fhips,  or  other  veffels,  in 
the  ports,  roads,  or  havens  of  our  iflands  and  colonies,  not 
even  in  our  uninhabited  iflands,  nor  navigate  their  (hips 
within  a  league  round  thofe  ifles  and  colonies,  on  pain  of  con- 
fifcation  of  their  fliips  and  veffels,  and  alfo  of  their  loading, 
and  1000  livres  penalty,  &c. 

IV. 

We  order  all  our  officers,  captains,  commanders  of  our  fhips, 
&c.  to  purfue  all  foreign  feaveffels  which  they  fhall  find  with¬ 
in  the  faid  latitude,  and  even  thofe  belonging  to  our  own 
fubjeds  carrying  on  foreign  or  contraband  trade,  and  reduce 
them  by  force  of  arms,  and  bring  them  into  the  ifiand  neareft 
to  the  place  where  fuch  prize  has  been  taken. 

V. 

We  permit  all  our  fubjeds  to  purfue  the  faid  fliips  and  fea 
veffels,  and  thofe  belonging  to  our  own  fubjeds  carrying  on 
foreign  or  contraband  commerce ;  and  we  decree,  for  the 
time  to  come,  it  fhall  be  inferted  in  the  commiffions  granted, 
either  for  war  or  commerce,  by  the  admiraf  of  France,  that 
thofe  who  bear  fuch  commiffions  may  purfue  the  fhips,  and 
other  fea-veffels,  which  they  fhall  find  under  the  beforemen- 
tioned  circumftances,  and  reduce  them  by  force  of  arms,  and 
bring  them  into  the  ifland  neareft  the  place  where  the  prize  has 
been  made  ;  but  thefe  commiffions  fhall  not  be  delivered  to 
them  without  giving  the  fame  fecurity  as  is  done  in  time  of  w>ar. 

VL 

Prizes  made  on  thefe  occafions,  either  by  our  fhips,  or  thofe 
of  our  fubjeds,  fhall  be  adjudged  by  the  officers  of  the  ad¬ 
miralty,  confiftently  with  the  ordinances  and  regulations  iffu- 
ed  on  this  occafion,  without  appeal  to  the  fuperior  council 
of  the  iflands  or  colonies  where  the  prize  fhall  be  adjudg¬ 
ed  ;  with  this  exception,  that,  in  time  of  war,  the  proceed¬ 
ing  of  the  court,  with  regard  to  the  prizes  made  upon  thofe 
Vox..  I. 
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nations  vtdth  which  we  may  be  at  war,  {hall  be  feht  to  the 
ecretary-general  of  the  marine,  in  order  that  the  cafe  may 
be  adjudicated  by  the  admiral,  as  ufual  on  thofe  occafions ; 
*nd  t‘<5  of  the  produce  of  thofe  prizes  determined  lawful  fhall 

e  appropriated  to  the  admiral,  according  to  the  ordinance 

of  1081. 


The  produce  of  prizes  made  by  our  fhips  fhall  be  divided,  af¬ 
ter  dedudion  of  the  admiral’s  tenth  ;  viz.  *  to  the  comman¬ 
der  of  the  veflel  which  makes  the  prize  ;  T’5  to  the  governor, 
or  lieutenant-general  of  the  colony  whither  the  prize  fhall  be 
carried I  in 1  ;  tu  to  the  mtendant ;  and  the  furplus  of  the  moie¬ 
ty  to  the  Tailors  ;  and  the  remaining  half  part  fhall  be  depofit- 
ed  in  the  hands  of  the  commiffionersof  the  treafury  of  the  ma¬ 
rine  in  the  faid  colony,  to  be  appropriated  according  to  our 
orders,  &c.  & 


VIII. 

Prizes  made  by  the  fhips  of  our  fubjeds  fhall  be  adjudged  to 
him  who  made  them,  except  the  TV  to  the  admiral,  and  he 
lhall  be  intitled  fo  J  upon  the  furplufage  of  the  produce  ;  the 
half  whereof  fhall  be  depofited  in  the  hands  of  the  commiffio- 
ner  of  the  treafury  of  the  marine  in  the  colonics,  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  as  we  fhall  judge  proper  j  and  the  other  half  fhall  be 
divided,  the  |  to  the  governor,  our  lieutenant-general,  and 
the  other  thiid  to  the  intendantof  the  colony  where  the  fhip 
taking  the  fame  fhall  have  been  fitted  out :  and,  with  refped 
to  prizes  made  by  fliips  fitted  out  in  France,  the  faid  moiety 
fhall  be  divived,  as  before  faid,  between  the  governor,  our 
lieutenant-general,  and  the  intendant  of  the  colony  whither 
the  prize  fhall  have  been  carried  in. 

IX. 

The  particular  governors  of  the  colonies  of  Cayenne,  Guar- 
daloupe,  and  Cape  Breton,  fhall  be  intitled,  for  prizes  car¬ 
ried  in  thither,  either  by  our  fhips,  or  thofe  of  our  fubjeds, 
fitted  out  in  France,  or  in  the  faid  colonies,  to  thofe  propor¬ 
tions  fettled  by  the  7th  and  8th  articles  of  the  prefent  edid, 
to  the  governor  our  lieutenant-general  ;  and  thecommiffioners 
of  the  ordinances  of  the  faid  colonies  fhall  be  intitled  to  thofe 
appropriated  to  the  intendant. 


X. 

We  command  all  officers  of  our  troops,  of  militia,  command¬ 
ing  in  the  different  parts  of  our  colonies,  even  the  captains 
of  the  militia  in  their  divifions,  to  arreft  fuch  foreign  veffels 
as  fhall  be  found  in  the  ports,  roads,  and  havens  of  their  di- 
ftiidf,  and  alfo  French  fliips  carrying  on  a  contraband  trade  in 
thofe  places  :  and  of  the  produce  thereof  fhall  belong  to  the 
admiial,  and  to  the  officer  who  made  the  prize  ;  -J,  which 
fhali  be  divided  into  halves,  between  him  that  commands  the 
detachment,  and  the  foldiers  or  inhabitants  who  have  com- 
pofed  the  fame.  The  remainder,  or  the  whole,  fhall  be  de¬ 
pofited  in  the  hands  of  the  commiffioners  of  the  treafury  of  the 
marine,  to  be  employed  according  to  our  order,  Sic. 

XL 

Ships,  or  other  foreign  veffels,  either  cf  war  or  merchant¬ 
men,  which  by  ftorm,  or  other  urgent  neceffities,  fhall  be 
forced  into  our  colonies,  fhall  not  water,  on  pain  of  confif- 
cation  of  merchants  fhips  and  cargo,  except  in  ports  or  roads 
where  we  have  garrifons,  viz.  in  the  ifland  of  Martinico,  Fort 
Royal,  in  the  borough  of  St  Pierre,  and  a  la  Trinite  ;  in  the 
ifland  of  Guardaloupe,  at  the  road  of  La  Belle  Terre,  at 
Little  Cul-defac,  and  at  Fort  Lewis  ;  at  Grenade,  in  the 
chief  port,  as  well  as  at  Marie  Galante,  and  in  the  ifland  of 
St  Domingo,  at  Petit  Goave,  Leogane,  St  Lewis,  St  Marc, 
Port  de  Puife,  and  Cape  hranrpois:  at  which  places  they 
fhall  not  be  flopped,  provided  they  make  appear  they  were 
not  intended  for  our  colonies  ;  and,  upon  this  appearing,  all 
defirable  fuccour  and  aid  (hall  be  given  them.  We  order 
the  governor,  our  lieutenant-general,  or  other  commanding 
officers,  to  find  a  detachment  of  four  fold iers  and  a  ferjeant 
on  board  the  faid  fhips  and  veffels,  to  prevent  the  imbarka- 
tion  and  debarkation  of  negroes,  effects,  provifions,  and  mer¬ 
chandizes,  under  any  pretence  whatever  ;  which  detachment 
fhall  remain  on  board  fuch  veflels,  at  the  expence  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors  thereof,  fo  long  as  they  fhall  remain  in  the  ports  and 
roads  of  our  colonies. 


XII. 

Captains  of  the  faid  veffels  thus  at  liberty,  who  fhall  have  oc¬ 
cafion  for  provifions,  rigging,  or  other  utenfils,  to  enable 
them  to  continue  their  voyage,  fhall  be  obliged  to  afk  per- 
miffion  of  the  governor,  our  lieutenant-general,  or  comman¬ 
der,  in  his  abfence,  and  of  the  intendant,  to  embark  them  ; 
which  permiffion  fhall  not  be  granted  ’till  their  requeft  is  com¬ 
municated  to  the  diredor  of  the  domaine  ;  and  thefe  fhall  be 
granted  by  the  faid  governor,  our  lieutenant-general,  or  com¬ 
mander  in  his  abfence,  and  the  intendant,  fhall  be  tranffnitted, 
with  a  copy  of  the  faid  ordinance,  to  the  fecretary  of  ftate  for 
that  department  of  the  marine,  to  give  us  an  account  thereof : 
we  require,  however,  that  the  faid  ordinance  be  provifionally 
executed,  &c. 

XIII. 

It  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  refit  or  careen  the  fhips  of  fo¬ 
reigners  thus  at  liberty,  to  unlade  their  effeds,  provifions,  and 
merchandizes,  the  captains  thereof  fhall  be  obliged  to  afk 
permiffion  of  the  governor,  our  lieutenant-general,  or  com- 
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mander  in  his  abfence,  and  of  the  intendant  ;  which  per- 
miflion  fhall  not  be  granted  ’till  the  requeft  be  communicated 
to  the  director  of  the  domaine :  and  there  fhall  be  granted  an 
ordinance  importing  the  faid  permiffion.  And,  in  cafe  the 
dire&or  of  the  domaine  oppofes  the  faid  permiffion,  his  mo¬ 
tives,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  governor,  our  lieutenant-general, 
&c.  fhall  be  reprefented,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  ordi¬ 
nance,  to  the  fecretary  of  ftate  of  the  marine,  to  acquaint 
us  of  the  fame  :  we  require,  however,  that  the  faid  ordi¬ 
nance  be  provifionally  executed  ;  and,  in  cafe  of  the  landing 
of  the  faid  merchandizes,  there  fhall  be  given  a  verbal  ac¬ 
count,  in  prefence  of  the  director  of  the  domaine,  contain¬ 
ing  the  quantity  and  quality  thereof,  figned  by  the  captain  of 
the  fhip,  and  by  the  faid  dire£tor  of  the  domaine  ;  which  ac¬ 
count  fhall  be  fent  to  the  fecretary  of  ftate  of  the  marine; 
and  the  faid  governor,  our  lieutenant-general,  or  commander 
in  his  abfence,  fhall  place  a  centinel  at  the  gate  of  the  ware- 
houfe  where  the  faid  merchandize  fhall  bedepofited,  to-  pre¬ 
vent  any  being  taken  out,  or  fold  in  the  faid  colonies  ;  and, 
while  the  faid  merchandize  fhall  remain  in  the  faid  warehoufe, 
which  fhall  be  fhut  with  three  locks,  one  of  which  keys  fhall 
be  given  to  the  intendant,  another  to  the  director  of  the  do¬ 
maine,  and  the  other  to  the  captain  of  the  faid  fhip.  We 
require  alfo,  that,  in  cafe  he  has  landed  negroes,  he  fhall 
draw  up  a  lift,  wherein  they  fhall  be  exa&ly  characterized, 
who  fhall  be  fequeftered  in  the  hands  of  fome  refponfible  per- 
fon,  that  they  may  be  reftored  again,  &c.  the  whole  hereof 
muft  be  performed  on  pain  of  confifcation  of  the  value  of  the 
faid  negroes,  and  alfo  the  fhip  and  cargo. 

XIV. 

The  expence  of  fuch  fhips  or  veffels  in  our  iflands  and  colo¬ 
nies  fhall  be  made  there,  and  paid  in  cafh  or  bills  of  ex¬ 
change:  and,  in  cafe  the  captain  has  not  money,  nor  can 
find  any  one  in  the  faid  iflands  and  colonies,  who  will  an- 
fwer  for  the  payment  of  the  faid  bills  of  exchange,  permif- 
iion  fhall  be  granted  by  the  governor,  our  lieutenant-general, 
or  the  commander  in  his  abfence,  and  the  intendant,  on  the 
requeft  of  the  captains  of  the  faid  fhips  (which  fhall  like- 
wife  be  communicated  to  the  direCtor  of  the  domaine)  for  the 
fale  of  a  certain  number  of  negroes  and  merchandizes,  to 
make  good  the  faid  expence  only  ;  and  an  ordonnance 
granting  the  faid  permiffion  fhall  be  made,  fignifying  the  faid 
expence,  together  with  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  ne¬ 
groes,  and  merchandizes  fold  :  and,  in  cafe  the  director  of  the 
domaine  fhould  oppofe  fuch  fale,  his  motives,  together  with 
thofe  of  the  governor,  our  lieutenant-general,  or  commander 
in  his  abfence,  and  the  intendant,  fhall  be  reprefented  to  be 
fent,  with  a  copy  of  the  ordonnance,  to  the  fecretary  of  ftate 
of  the  marine  :  and  we  require  that  the  faid  ordonnance  fhall 
be  executed  provifionally,  and  that  the  fale,  fo  permitted, 
fnall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  expence  incurred,  under 
any  pretext  whatfoever. 

XV. 

We  require,  that  as  foon  as  the  faid  foreign  fhips  fhall  be  at 
liberty,  and  in  condition  to  take  in  again  their  loading  of  ne¬ 
groes  and  merchandizes  fo  landed,  there  fhall  be  a  re-exami¬ 
nation  of  the  fame,  figned  by  the  director  of  the  domaine,  a 
copy  whereof  fhall  be  fent  to  the  fecretary  of  ftate  for  the  ma¬ 
rine,  and  after  the  faid  embarkation  the  faid  veffels  fhall  put 
to  fea. — We  require  alfo,  that  thofe  which  fhall  be  thus  at 
liberty,  depart  the  firft  favourable  opportunity,  after  being  in 
a  condition  for  failing,  on  the  penalty  againft  the  captain  of 
iooo  livres,  and  confifcation  of  fhip  and  cargo  :  the  gover¬ 
nors,  our  lieutenant-governors,  particular  governors,  or  other 
officers  commanding  in  our  colonies,  fhall  not  permit  the  faid 
fhip  to  make  any  longer  flay,  than'  what  fhall  be  abfolutely 
neceffary  to  fit  them  for  fea. 

XVI. 

We  forbid  the  captains  of  the  faid  foreign  fhips,  fupercargoes, 
and  others  thereunto  belonging,  to  land  or  fell  any  negroes, 
or  other  merchandizes  brought  by  the  faid  fhips,  nor  to  fhip 
any  negroes  or  merchandizes  of  the  French  colonies,  on  pain 
of  confifcation  of  the  faid  fhips  and  loading,  and  iooo  livres 
penalty  befides,  which  fhall  be  paid  without  abatement  by  the 
captains  and  failors. 

T  I  T  L  E  II. 

Concerning  negroes,  effects,  provifions,  and  merchandizes, 
found  on  the  fea-fhores,  and  in  the  ports  and  havens, 
brought  as  well  in  French  fhips  carrying  on  contraband 
trade,  as  in  foreign  ones. 

ARTICLE  I. 

Negroes  and  mcachandizes  found  on  the  fhores,  ports,  and 
havens,  brought  by  French  fhips  carrying  on  unlawful  com¬ 
merce,  fhall  be  confifcated,  together  with  the  fhip  and  load¬ 
ing,  and  a  penalty  of  iooo  livres  laid  on  the  captain,  befides 
being  condemned  to  the  gallies  for  three  years  ;  the  moiety  of 
which  penalty  fhall  go  to  the  informer 

n. 

Negroes  and  merchandizes  fo  found  upon  the  fhores,  and  in 
the  ports  and  havens  brought  by  foreign  fhips,  fhall  alfo  be 
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confifcated,  together  with  the  veffel  from  whence  they  were 
unloaded,  and  the  cargo,  and  the  captain  condemned  in 
IOOO  livres  penalty,  which  fhall  be  paid  without  deduction  by 
him  and  the  failors,  and  one  moiety  thereof  fhall  go  to  the 
informer. 

III.  , 

The  faid  confifcations,  pains  and  penalties,  fhall  be  adjudged 
by  the  officer  of  the  admiralty,  without  appeal  to  fupenor 
courts. 


TITLE  III. 


Of  negroes,  effects,  provifions,  and  merchandizes,  found  on 
land,  coming  as  well  in  French  fhips  carrying  on  contra¬ 
band  commerce,  as  in  foreign  ones. 

ARTICLE  I. 

Negroes  and  merchandizes  found  on  land,  brought  by  fhips 
belonging  to  our  jubjeCts,  carrying  on  illicit  trade,  fhall  be 
confifcated,  together  with  the  fhip  and  cargo,  and  the  captain 
condemned  in  the  penalty  of  iooo  livres,  and  fent  to  the 
gallies  for  three  years. 

II. 

Negroes  and  merchandizes  which  fhall,  in  like  manner  be 
difcovered  landed,  brought  by  foreign  fhips,  fhall  alfo  be  con¬ 
fifcated,  together  with  the  fhip  and  cargo,  and  the  captain 
condemned  in  the  penalty  of  iooo  livres,  which  fhall  be  paid 
without  abatement,  by  him  and  the  failors. 

III. 

Thofe  in  whofe  poffeffion  fuch  negroes  and  merchandizes 
fhall  be  found,  brought  by  French  fhips  carrying  on  illicit 
trade,  and  by  foreign  fhips,  fhall  be  condemned  in  500  livres 
penalty,  and  be  fent  to  the  gallies  for  three  years. 

IV. 

One  moiety  of  the  faid  fines  and  confifcation  fhall  go  to  the 
informer,  the  other  to  the  farmer  of  the  revenue  of  our  do¬ 
maine. 

V. 

Profecution  of  fuch  offenders  fhall  be  made  before  the  judges 
in  ordinary,  without  appeal  to  fuperior  courts. 

TITLE  IV. 

Of  appeals  in  regard  to  fentences  paft,  as  well  with  refpe&to 
French  fhips  carryinu  on  contraband  commerce,  as  foreign 
fhips  doing  the  fame. 

ARTICLE  I. 

Appeal  lodged  in  fuperior  courts,  with  refpeCI  to  fentences 
paffed  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  law,  or  in  thofe  of  the  admi¬ 
ralty,  on  occafion  of  contraband  trade  being  carried  on  by 
French  fhips  and  foreign  ones,  fhall  be  adjudged  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner  : 

II. 

Our  fuperior  courts  fhall  continue  to  affemble  after  the  ufual 
manner. 

HI. 

The  fittings  which  they  commonly  hold,  and  during  which 
all  caufes  are  difpatched  that  are  ready  to  be  heard,  fhall  be 
divided  into  two  parts. 

IV". 

At  the  firft  fitting  there  fhall  be  heard  as  well  civil  as  crimi¬ 
nal  caufes,  which  concern  individuals,  and  others  that  con¬ 
cern  foreign  or  contraband  trade,  or  have  any  relation  there¬ 
unto,  as  foreign  fhips,  &c. 

V. 

All  caufes  which  concern  the  faid  foreign  or  contraband  trade, 
or  have  any  relation  thereunto,  and  alfo  all  thofe  concerning 
foreign  fhips,  fhall  be  heard  at  the  fecond  fitting,  which  fhall 
be  held  immediately  after  the  firft. 

VI. 

The  governor,  our  lieutenant-general,  the  intendant,  major 
officers,  only  fhall  affift  at  the  faid  fecond  fittings,  and  alfo 
five  counfellors  that  we  fhall  name  for  this  purpofe,  the  folli- 
citor-general  and  the  fecretary  :  we  require,  that  in  cafe  any 
of  the  faid  counfellors  fhould  not  be  at  the  faid  fittings,  ei¬ 
ther  by  abfence,  ficknefs,  or  any  other  lawful  caufe,  fentence 
fhall  be  paffed,  when  there  are  but  three  of  the  faid  counfel¬ 
lors  only. 

TITLE  V. 

Of  merchandizes  coming  in  foreign  fhips,  and  brought  by 
means  of  French  veffels. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

Merchandizes  coming  in  foreign  fhips  that  fhall  be  found  in 
fhips  belonging  to  our  fubjetfs,  fhall  be  confifcated,  and  the 
captains  of  the  faid  veffels,  factors,  Sic.  fined  in  three  thou- 
fand  livres  penalty  without  deduction,  and  moreover  the  cap¬ 
tains  to  be  fent  three  years  to  the  gallies,  and  the  factors,  See. 

fuffer  j 
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fuffer  fix  months  imprifonment:  the  faid  confifcations  and 
penalties  fhall  go,  the  one  half  to  the  informer,  and  the 
other  part  fhall  be  deponted  in  the  hands  of  the  commiffioner 
of  the  treafury  of  the  marine  in  our  colonies,  to  be  employed 
as  we  fhall  dire£l,  either  for  the  increafing  or  maintaining 
hofpitals,  buildings,  or  to  other  neceffary  works  of  the  faid 
colonies. 

II. 

The  faid  captains,  factors,  &c.  fhall  be  obliged  to  juftify  by 
invoices,  manifeftos,  charter-parties,  bills  of  lading,  See.  in 
regular  form,  and  this  before  the  intendant  at  the  firft  requifi- 
tion,  that  the  merchandizes  fold  are  the  entire  produce  of 
thofe  laden  in  France  ;  and,  for  want  of  thofe,  they  fhall  be 
cenfured  and  reputed  to  have  fold  merchandizes  coming  in 
foreign  fhips,  or  French  fhips  trafficking  in  foreign  or  contra¬ 
band  trade,  and  as  fuch  fhall  be  condemned  in  the  penalties 
contained  in  the  preceding  article. 

III. 

We  refer  the  cognizance  of  caufes  that  may  require  expedi¬ 
tion,  to  the  intendants  of  our  colonies,  and  thefe  we  forbid 
to  be  tried  in  other  courts. 

IV. 

.  We  require,  that,  in  cafes  where  the  faid  captains  fhall  be 
convi£ted  of  the  faid  offence,  the  faid  intendants  fhall  place 
fome  reputable  perfon  on  board  fuch  fhips,  in  order  to  be 
carried  into  France  to  their  owners. 

V. 

We  require,  that  all  perfons  of  what  rank  or  condition  fo- 
ever,  who  fhall  be  convidled  of  contraband  commerce  by 
veffels  belonging  to  them,  or  that  they  have  hired  fhips  on 
freight  that  have  favoured  fuch  trade  in  foreign  veffels,  or 
who  have  fent,  into  foreign  countries  or  colonies,  negroes, 
effects,  provifions,  or  merchandizes  of  our  colonies,  may  be 
condemned,  befides  the  penalties  impofed  by  thefe  articles, 
to  the  gallies  for  three  years. 

VI. 

We  require,  that  fuch  foreigners  who  carry  on  foreign  com¬ 
merce,  and  import  negroes,  and  foreign  merchandizes  into 
our  colonies,  and  likewife  thofe  who  fend  negroes  and  mer¬ 
chandizes  from  our  colonies  into  foreign  countries,  fhall  be 
liable  to  profecution  for  the  fame,  five  years  after  commiffion, 
and  that  the  proof  thereof  may  be  made  within  that  time. 

VII. 

All  contefts  of  this  kind,  either  as  plaintiffs  or  defendants, 
fhall  be  referred  to  the  jurifdidlion  and  cognizance  of  the  in¬ 
tendants  of  our  colonies,  and  we  forbid  all  other  courts  and 
judges  from  trying  the  fame. 

VIII. 

We  impower  our  commiffariesof  ordonnances,  and  our  firft 
counfellors  in  the  ifiands  and  colonies,  where  there  is  no  in¬ 
tendant,  to  fupply  their  place. 

TITLE  VI. 

Of  foreigners  fettled  in  the  colonies. 

ARTICLE  I. 

Foreigners  fettled  in  our  colonies,  even  thofe  who  are  natu¬ 
ralized,  or  who  may  be  fo  hereafter,  fhall  not  a£l  as  merchants, 
brokers,  and  agents,  in  affairs  of  commerce,  in  any  man¬ 
ner  whatfoever,  on  pain  of  3000  livres  penalty  to  the  in¬ 
former,  and  be  banifhed  for  ever  from  our  faid  colonies  ;  we 
permit  them  only  to  purchafe  lands  and  plantations,  and  to 
deal  folely  as  planters  in  commodities  produced  therefrom. 

Hi 

We  grant,  to  thofe  who  are  at  prefent  engaged  in  trade,  three 
months  time,  from  the  day  of  regiftering  thefe  prefents,  to 
lay  the  fame  afide,  and  the  offenders  fhall  be  condemned  in 
the  penalties  laid  by  the  preceding  article. 

III. 

We  forbid  all  merchants  and  traders  in  our  colonies,  from 
having  any  agents,  factors,  book-keepers,  or  other  perfons 
concerned  in  this  commerce,  who  are  foreigners,  although 
they  be  naturalized  :  we  require  them  to  be  difmiffed  within 
three  months  at  thefartheft,  from  the  day  of  regiftering  thefe 
prefents,  on  the  penalty  of  3000  livres  inflidded  on  fuch 
merchants  and  traders,  and  againft  the  faid  agents,  fadlors, 
book-keepers,  or  other  perfons  who  fhall  be  engaged  in  their 
affairs,  and  to  be  banifned  for  ever  from  the  faid  colonies. 

IV. 

We  enjoin  and  command  our  follicitors-general  and  their 
fubftitutes,  to  attend  duly  to  the  execution  of  thefe  three 
preceding  articles,  on  pain  of  anfwering  the  fame  in  their 
own  perfons. 

Thus  we  require  and  command  all  our  faithful  friends  who 
enjoy  fuperior  polls  in  the  faid  ifiands  and  colonies,  that  thefe 
prefents  may  be  known,  publifhed,  and  regiftered,  and  the 
contents  hereof  ftridlly  obferved  according  to  their  form  and 
tenor,  notwithstanding  all  edidts,  declarations,  arrets,  and 
ordonnances,  to  the  contrary,  which  we  have  by  thefe  pre¬ 
fents  made  null  and  void.  For  fuch  is  our  pleafure.  And, 
to  the  end  that  this  may  be  for  ever  in  force,  we  have  here¬ 
unto  affixed  our  feal.  Given  at  Fontainbleau  in  the  month 
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of  Odtober,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1727,  and  in  the  13th 
year  of  our  reign. 

Signed  LEWIS, 

And  underneath,  Pheiypeaux, 
Chauvelin. 

And  fealed  with  the  great  feal  with  green  wax. 

An  arret  of  the  royal  council  of  fiate,  containing  regulations 
on  the  point  of  contefts  between  the  admiralty  of  France, 
and  the  farmers-general  of  the  revenue,  with  regard  to 
contraband  and  prohibited  commerce  made  as  well  at  fea* 
and  in  the  ports,  havens,  and  water-fide  of  the  kingdom, 
as  in  the  trench  illands  and  colonies  of  America. — Of 
the  25th  of  May,  1728.  Extradled  from  the  regifters  of 
the  council  of  ftate. 

The  king  being  in  council,  and  the  memorials  prefented  as 
well  by  the  admiral  of  France,  as  by  the  adjudicatory  of  the 
united  body  ol  farmers-general  of  the  revenue,  on  the  fub- 
jeel  of  controverfies  srifen  between  the  admiralty  of  France* 
and.  the  faid  farmers-general,  in  regard  to  contraband  and  pro¬ 
hibited  commerce,  &c.  And,  in  regard  to  the  application 
of  the  penalties  and  confifcations  made,  which  have  occafi- 
oned  contefts  between  the  judges  of  the  admiralty,  and  the 
judges  of  the  faid  adjudicatory  of  farmers-general  :  his  ma- 
jefty,  to  put  an  end  to  thofe  contefts  at  pi efent,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  others,  for  the  future,  having  determined  by  a  certain 
regulation  what  are  the  rights,  that  belong  to  the  one  and  the 
other,  hath  attended  to  the  report  of  the  Sieur  Le  Peletier, 
counfellor  of  ftate  in  ordinary,  and  to  the  royal  council,  and 
comptroller- general  of  the  finances :  and  his  majefty,  being  in 
council,  has  decreed,  and  doth  decree,  &c.  what  follows,  viz. 

ARTICLE  I. 

The  knowledge  of  offences  committed,  and  difeovered  in 
I  ranee,  on  the  vefl'els,  and  in  the  ports,  roads,  coafts,  and 
fhores  of  the  fea,  with  refpeft  to  contraband  and  prohibited 
commerce,  carried  on  by  importation  and  exportation  of 
merchandizes,  fhall  appertain  to  the  Sieurs  intendants,  and 
commiffaries,  refident  in  the  provinces  and  generalities  of  the 
kingdom,  in  conjunction  with  the  officers  of  the  admiralty, 
without  appeal  to  the  council  in  civil  affairs,  and  fhall  be  the 
dernior  refort  in  criminal  cafes,  Sic. 

II. 

The  produce  of  the  penalties  and  confifcations  fhall  belong 
to  his  majefty,  or  to  the  adjudicatory  of  his  farms,  at  whofe 
requeft  and  expence  all  profecutions  fhall  be  carried  on,  with¬ 
out  the  admiral  of  France  pretending  any  thing  thereto,  un¬ 
der  any  pretext  whatfoever. 

m. 

The  officers  of  the  admiralty  fhall  have  cognizance  in  the  firft 
inftances  of  offences  in  regard  to  foreign  commerce,  as  well 
in  regard  to  affairs  of  a  civil  as  criminal  nature,  and  contra¬ 
band  or  prohibited  merchandizes,  which  fhall  be  difeovered 
to  be  carried  on  by  fhips,  and  in  the  ports,  roads,  coafts,  and 
fhores  of  the  fea  in  the  French  ifiands  and  colonies,  with  ap¬ 
peal  to  fuperior  courts,  except  thofe  offences  contained  in 
title  5  of  the  letters  patents  of  the  month  of  October  1727  5 
the  cognizance  whereof  fhall  belong  to  the  intendants  and 
officers  of  the  admiralty,  in  calling  to  their  affiftance,  if  need 
be,  the  number  of  graduates,  or  officers,  required  by  the  or¬ 
dinances  in  cafes  of  pronouncing  corporal  punifhment. 

IV. 

The  produce  of  the  penalties  and  confifcations  arifing  from 
fuch  offences  which  fhall  be  difeovered  by  the  commifiioners 
of  the  weftern  domaine,  in  the  ports,  coafts,  and  fhores  of 
the  fea  in  the  trench  ifiands  and  colonies,  fhall  be  remitted  to 
the  account  of  cafti  of  the  domaine,  and  belong  one  moiety 
to  his  majefty,  or  to  the  adjudicatory  of  his  farms,  and  one 
moiety  to  the  informers,  and  employed  by  the  domaine  that 
fhall  have  contributed  to  the  difeovery  and  the  capture. 

V. 

The  cognizance  of  fuch  offences  as  fhall  be  difeovered  on 
land  by  the  officers  of  the  domaine  to  the  faid  ifiands  and  co¬ 
lonies,  fhall  belong  to  the  intendants,  without  appeal  to  the 
council,  except  where  corporal  punifhment  is  inflicted  ;  in 
which  cafe,  the  cognizance  in  the  dernier  refort  fhall  be 
left  to  the  faid  Sieurs  intendants,  in  calling  to  their  affiftance 
the  number  of  graduates,  or  officers,  required  by  the  ordi¬ 
nance  ;  and  the  produce  of  the  penalties  and  confifcations  that 
fhall  arife,  as  well  in  civil  as  criminal  cafes,  fhall  be  remitted 
to  the  cafh-account  of  the  domaine,  one  moiety  whereof 
fhall  belong  to  his  majefty,  or  to  the  adjudicatory  of  the  farms, 
the  other  moiety  to  the  informers,  and  the  fervants  of  the  do¬ 
maine  who  have  contributed  to  the  difeovery  and  capture. 

VI. 

The  produCt  of  the  penalties  and  confifcations,  which  fnall 
arife  from  the  prizes  at  fea  by  the  pinnaces  and  commiffioners 
of  the  farm,  authorized  by  commiffions  from  the  admiralty 
of  trance,  fhall  be  remitted  to  the  domaine,  and  be  appro¬ 
priated  (x*g  belonging  to  the  admiral  being  deducted)  one 
moiety  to  his  majefty,  or  the  adjudicatory  of  his  farms,  the 
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other  moiety  to  the  informers,  and  thofe  employed  by  the  do- 
maine  who  have  contributed  to  the  capture. 

VII. 

The  penalties  and  confifcations,  with  regard  to  affairs  unde¬ 
termined  in  France  and  America,  fhall  belong  to  his  majefty, 
or  to  the  adjudicatory  of  his  farms,  according  to  articles  4, 
5,  and  6  of  the  preferit  regulations. 

VIII. 

Effects  and  merchandizes  feized,  as  well  in  France  as  in  the 
French  iflands  and  colonies,  by  the  commiflioners  of  the  ad¬ 
judicatory  of  farms,  fhall  be  depofited  only  in  the  office  of 
farms  ;  and,  with  . relation  to  prizes  taken  at  fea  (T'5  of  which 
fall  to  the  admiral  of  France)  the  adjudicatory  of  farms,  or 
their  commiffioners,  (hall  be  obliged  to  fecurethem  in  a  ware- 
houfe,  under  two  different  keys,  one  of  which  fhall  remain 
with  the  officers  of  the  admiralty,  and  the  other  with  the  re¬ 
ceiver  of  the  depofitory  of  farms, ’till  definitive  judgment  be 
given. 

IX. 

And,  to  indemnify  the  admiral  of  France  for  thofe  rights 
which  may  be  pretended  to  belong  to  him,  as  well  in  refpeCl 
of  contraband  trade  in  France,  as  that  in  the  French  iflands 
and  colonies,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  litigations  which  fuch 
pretenfions  may  occafion,  there  fhall  be  paid  to  him  annually, 
on  the  firft  day  of  the  year,  by  the  adjudicatory  of  farms,  to 
commence  from  the  prefent  year  1728,  the  fum  of  20, coo 
livres ;  which,  for  the  future,  fhall  put  an  end  to  all  pre¬ 
tenfions  of  this  nature  in  the  prefent  admiral  and  his  fucceffors; 
nor  fhall  the  farmers  of  the  revenue  interfere  with  the  deter¬ 
minations  of  the  officers  of  the  admiralty,  with  refpeCl  to  con¬ 
fifcations,  nor  any  thing  which  does  not  immediately  concern 
contraband  and  prohibited  trade,  and  the  care  of  the  duties  of 
the  farms. 

X. 

The  farmer  of  the  revenue,  under  pretence  of  care  thereof, 
be  it  either  for  the  loading  of  fait,  and  to  prevent  contraband 
trade,  or  for  whatever  other  reafon,  fhall  not  have,  or  put 
to  fea,  any  veffel  of  what  fize  foever,  without  leave  and  com- 
miffion  from  the  admiral  of  France,  regiftered  at  the  admi¬ 
ralty  of  the  place,  under  the  penalty  contained  in  the  ordi¬ 
nance  of  1681  ;  except,  however,  fmall  boats  requifiteto  vifit 
fhipsin  creeks,  ports,  and  roads.  With  refpeft  to  the  loading 
of  fait,  there  fhall  be  permiffions  granted  for  fuch  fhips  every 
voyage:  and,  in  relation  to  veffels  and  pinnaces  that  are  al¬ 
ways  on  the  fea  for  the  fervice  of  his  majefty’s  farmers  of  the 
revenue,  their  leave  and  conjmiflion  fhall  be  granted  them 
annually. 

XI. 

The  adjudicatory  of  the  farms  fhall  be  allowed  to  have  upon 
the  fea  and  at  the  mouths  or  entrances  of  rivers,  armed  vef¬ 
fels,  pinnaces,  and  fhalops,  on  condition  of  the  faid  veffels 
tranfmitting,  every  fix  months,  to  the  fecretary  of  the  admi¬ 
ralty  of  the  province,  an  account,  certified  by  the  commif- 
fioner-general  of  the  farms,  of  the  fur  and  chriftian-names  of 
all  perfons  therein  employed. 

XII. 

The  adjudicatory  fhall  be  permitted  to  fit  out  the  faid  veffels, 
and  to  chufe  their  failors,  provided  they  are  not  in  the  fervice 
of  the  royal  marine. 

XIII. 

Licenfes  fhall  be  granted  them  from  the  admiral  of  France  for 
fuch  veffels  and  pinnaces  which  they  may  judge  requifite  for 
their  purpofe,  in  order  to  be  armed  upon  the  coafts  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and  thefe  licences  fhall  remain  in  force  for  one 
year,  and  be  renewed  annually  at  their  expiration,  under  the 
penalties  contained  in  the  ordinance  of  1681. 

XIV. 

With  relation  to  thofe  pinnaces,  boats,  or  other  veffels  that 
the  farmers  of  the  revenue  may  think  neceffary  to  arm  at  the 
ifland-colonies  in  America,  to  go  within  the  extent  of  the 
limits  preferibed  by  the  regulations  made  in  regard  to  veffels 
carrying  on  contraband  commerce,  they  fhall  be  obliged  to 
take  out  a  commiffion  of  the  admiral  of  France,  as  required 
by  article  the  5  th  of  the  letters  patents  of  the  month  of  O&o- 
ber,  1727,  which  commiffion  fhall  remain  in  full  force  for 
one  year  only. 

XV. 

If  any  veffel,  carrying  on  contraband  commerce  on  the  coafts 
of  the  iflands  of  America,  fhould  be  attacked  by  an  armed 
veffel  commiffioned  by  the  admiralty  of  France,  and  alfo  by  a 
veffel  armed  by  the  farmers  of  the  revenue,  under  the  like 
commiffion  from  the  admiralty,  the  prize  fhall  be  divided  be¬ 
tween  them,  according  to  the  number  of  failors  and  cannon 
in  the  refpeaive  armed  veffels,  conformably  to  the  ordinance 
of  1681. 

XVI. 

■There  fhall  be  no  innovations  made  with  regard  to  prizes  and 
offenders,  which  concern  damaged  fait  and  tobacco,  in  the 
ports,  and  on  the  coafts  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  full  power  to 
judge  of  which  remaining  in  the  officer  of  the  gabelles,  and 
others  who  have  cognizance  thereof,  according  to  the  regu¬ 
lations  iflued  for  that  purpofe;  all  which  fhall  be  executed 
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XVII. 

Upon  this  occafion,  our  letters  patents  of  the  month  of  OClo- 
ber  172 7,  fhall  be  taken  into  confideration,  as  Iikewife  other 
regulations  concerning  contraband  and  prohibited  merchan¬ 
dizes.  His  majefty  injoins  the  Sieurs  intendants  and  com- 
miffaries  throughout  the  provinces  and  generalities  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  faid  French  iflands  and  colonies,  to  be  vigi¬ 
lant  in  the  execution  of  the  prefent  arret,  which  fhall  be 
executed,  notwithftanding  any  obftru&ions  thereunto  ;  of 
which,  if  any  arife,  the  cognizance  thereof  fhall  be  left  to 
his  majefty  in  council,  and  all  courts  and  ordinary  judges  are 
hereby  forbid  to  interfere  in  thefe  cafes.— Done  at  the  royal 
council  of  ftate,  his  majefty  being  prefent,  held  at  Verfailles 
the  25th  of  May,  1728. 

Signed  Phelypeaux. 

LEWIS,  by  the  grace  of  God,  &c. — To  our  faithful  friends 
and  counfellors,  concerned  in  our  councils,  mailers  of  requefts 
of  our  houfhold,  Sieurs  intendan  ts  and  commiffaries  throughout 
the  provinces  and  generalities  of  our  kingdom,  and  our  French 
iflands  and  colonies  in  America,  greeting,  &c. — We  com¬ 
mand  and  injoin  you,  by  thefe  prefents,  figned  with  our  hand, 
to  be  vigilant  and  attentive,  each  in  his  refpeaive  ftation,  to 
the  due  execution  of  the  arret,  the  extraft  whereof  is  here¬ 
unto  annexed,  under  the  counter-feal  of  our  chancery  iflued 
this_  day  in  our  council  of  ftate,  we  being  prefent,  for  the 
reafons  therein  contained.— In  the  firft  place,  we  order  and 
command  our  ferjeant,  on  this  requifmon,  to  fignify  and 
publifh  the  faid  arret,  to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that  no 
one  may  be  .ignorant  thereof,  and  to  take  all  requifite  mea- 
fures  to  put  our  commands  in  execution,  without  other  per- 
miffion,  notwithftanding  any  impediments  hereunto ;  the 
cognizance  of  which  we  referve  to  ourfelves  and  our  council, 
and  forbid  all  other  courts  or  judges  any  way  to  interfere  there¬ 
in. — We  will  and  ordain,  &c. 

Signed  LEWIS. 

And  underneath  Phelypeaux. 

Upon  the  3d  of  OCtober,  1730,  a  royal  declaration  was  iflued, 
concerning  the  regulation  and  colledlion  of  the  capitation  tax 
at  the  Windward  iflands  of  America  :  and,  on  October  the 
4th,  17s1*  inftruClions  were  alfo  iflued,  to  facilitate  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  faid  declaration.  In  regard  to  the  firft  of  thefe, 
although  there  is  every  thing  done  that  could  be,  to  preventthe 
evafion  of  the  tax,  and  all  frauds  in  the  collection,  yet  there 
does  not  feem  lefs  judgment  in  joining  moderation  with  ri¬ 
gour  and  feverity.  _  Example:  in  article  the  qth  of  the  faid 
declaration  it  is  faid,  *  That  fuch  who  fhall  break  up  frefh 
land  in  the  French  iflands  and  colonies  fhall  be  exempted,  for 
two  years,  from  the  faid  tax  of  capitation,  not  only  for  their 
own  perfons,  but  for  their  domeftics  and  negroes  employed 
therein.  Likewife  thofe  who  fhall  eftablifh  new  plantations, 
either  for  cacao  or  indigo,  fhall  be  intitled  to  the  fame  privi¬ 
leges.  —Thefe  being  the  chief  particulars  which  relate  to  traf¬ 
fic,  we  fhall  take  no  other  notice  of  the  beforementioned  de¬ 
claration  than  to  obferve,  that  the  latter,  viz.  the  inftruCtions 
for  execution  of  October  the  4th,  1731,  contain  fuch  plain 
and  intelligible  rules  for  the  execution  of  every  diftinCt  article 
of  the  former,  that  it  is  not  poffible  either  for  the  officers  of 
the  crown  to  miftake  their  duty,  or  the  people  the  intention 
of  the  legiflator. 

THE  next  effential  particular  that  occurs,  according  to  the 
order  of  time,  with  regard  to  the  laws  of  France,  in  relation 
to  their  American  iflands  and  colonies,  is  a  royal  regulation 
with  relpeCt  to  the  wheat-meal  of  Canada,  which  was  iflued 
by  the  king  the  1 8th  of  May  1732;  and  which  is  introduced 
with  the  following  preamble  : 

‘  His  majefty  being  informed,  that  the  meal  fold  in  Canada, 
and  which  is  exported  thence  to  Cape  Breton,  and  other  of 
the  trench  iflands  in  America,  is  frequently  of  a  bad  quality, 
there  being  mixed  therewith  meal  of  other  grain  than  that  of 
wheat-corn,  and  that  the  fame  is  barrelled  up  too  moift,  or 
in  cafks  not  fufficiently  dried  :  his  majefty  defirous  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  continuation  of  the  like  abufes,  which  will  abfolutely 
ruin  and  annihilate  the  faid  commerce  of  meal,  which  is  highly 
beneficial  to  the  faid  colony  of  Canada  :  his  majefty  has  or¬ 
dered,  and  does  order,  &c.  as  follows,  viz.’ 

ARTICLE  I. 

Merchants  and  manufacturers  of  wheat-meal  in  the  colony  of 
Canada  fhall  be  obliged,  from  the  day  of  the  publication  of  the 
prefent  ordinance,  to  mark  with  fire  both  ends  of  the  barrels 
wherein  fuch  meal  fhall  be  packed,  before  the  fail  or  embark¬ 
ation  of  the  faid  barrels,  on  pain  of  three  livres  penalty  for 
every  barrel  not  fo  marked,  that  fhall  be  offered  to  fale,  be 
fold,  or  embarked, 

II. 

Merchants  and  others  (hall  be  obliged,  on  pain  of  20  livres 
penalty,  to  depofit  the  image  or  impreffion  of  the  faid  fire- 
mark  which  they  ufe  (viz.  thofe  merchants  and  other  manu¬ 
facturers  of  meal  refiding  infthe  city  of  Quebec,  or  under  it’s 
government)  in  the  rolls  of  the  admiralty  eftabliftled  in  the 
faid  city  ;  and  thofe  dwelling  in  the  cities  of  the  three  rivers, 

'  and 
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and  at  Montreal,  or  under  the  government  thereof,  fhall 
be  depofned  in  the  rolls  of  the  royal  jurifdidtions  of  the  city, 
within  the  diftri&s  of  their  habitation. 

III. 

Thofe  who  fhall  embark  the  faid  barrels,  if  meal,  fhall  be 
obliged  to  mention,  in  their  invoice  of  the  faid  barrels,  the 
diftin£l  mark  thereof,  and  to  mention  the  fame  likewife  in 
the  bills  of  lading,  on  pain  of  20  livres  penalty  for  every 
offence. 

IV. 

The  captains  of  thofe  fhips  on  which  the  faid  barrels  of  meal 
fhall  be  laden,  fhall  be  obliged,  before  their  loading,  to  cer¬ 
tify  whether  the  faid  barrels  be  marked  ;  and,  in  cafe  they 
are  embarked  without  marking,  they  fhall  be  condemned  in 
the  penalty  of  three  livres  for  every  barrel  fo  embarked. 

V. 

Meal  barrelled  and  offered  to  fale  in  Canada,  which  fhall  be 
found  to  be  of  bad  quality,  fhall  be  confifcated,  and  the  pro¬ 
prietor  thereof  condemned  in  four  livres  per  barrel  penalty. 

VI. 

Meal  fent  from  Canada  to  Cape  Breton,  and  to  other  of  the 
French  iflands  in  America,  which  fhall  be  found  to  be  of  bad 
quality,  fhall  likewife  be  confifcated,  and  the  proprietor  there¬ 
of  condemned  in  a  penalty  of  four  livres  per  barrel. 

VH. 

Cognizance  of  offences  committed  in  Canada  againft  the  pre- 
fent  ordinance,  on  account  of  barrels  of  meal  being  expofed 
to  fale  on  the  land,  and  before  having  been  embarked,  and 
which  barrels  fhall  not  be  marked,  and  on  default  alfo  of  not 
depofiting  the  faid  mark  with  the  fecretaries  of  the  royal  ju- 
rifdi&ion,  together  with  the  bad  quality  of  the  faid  meal  ; 
fhall  belong  to  the  intendant  of  New  France,  or  to  hisfub- 
delegates  in  his  abfence  ;  but,  if  the  faid  offences  fhall  be  dif- 
covered  in  other  places  than  on  the  keys,  and  in  the  fhips  and 
veffels,  or  in  the  warehoufes  wherein  they  fhall  be  put  from 
the  firft  time  of  their  landing  ;  and,  in  cafe  the  faid  fire- mark 
hath  not  been  duly  depofited,  in  conformity  to  the  prefent 
ordinance,  in  the  rolls  of  the  admiralty  of  Quebec,  the  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  faid  court  fhall  take  cognizance  of  the  faid  of¬ 
fences. 

VIII. 

The  officers  of  the  admiralty  of  Quebec,  and  thofe  of  Cape 
Breton,  and  of  other  French  iflands  in  America,  fhall  take 
cognizance,  each  within  the  extent  of  his  diftrift,  of  offences 
committed  by  negle£t  of  the  fire-mark  required  at  both  ends 
of  the  faid  barrels,  and  alfo  of  the  bad  quality  of  the  meal, 
provided  the  offence  be  difeovered  upon  the  key,  or  in  the 
fhips  or  other  veffels,  or  in  the  warehoufes  where  they  fhall 
be  depofited  for  the  firft  time  of  their  being  landed  :  they  like¬ 
wife  fhall  take  cognizance  of  the  default,  in  omitting  to  men¬ 
tion  the  mark  of  the  faid  barrels  in  the  invoices  and  bills  of 
lading  of  the  concerned. 

!X. 

The  officers  of  the  admiralty  of  Cape  Breton  fhall  be  obliged 
to  aired  a  verbal  procefs,  with  refped  to  the  bad  meal;  which 
procefs  fnall  be  fent  to  the  intendant  of  New  France,  in  or¬ 
der  to  be  tranfmitted  to  the  officers  of  the  admiralty  of  Que¬ 
bec :  on  which  account  the  proprietors  of  the  faid  meal 
fhall  be  condemned  in  the  penalty  of  4  livres  per  barrel  as 
aforefaid. 

X. 

The  officers  of  the  admiralty  of  the  other  French  iflands  in 
America  fhall,  in  like  manner,  be  obliged  to  direft  a  verbal 
procefs,  with  regard  to  the  bad  meal  ;  which  procefs  they  {ball 
lend  to  the  fecretary  of  ftate,  having  there  the  jurifdidion  of 
the  marine,  to  be  tranfmitted  by  him  to  the  officers  of  the 
admiralty  of  Quebec,  to  the  end  that  the  proprietor  may  be 
condemned  in  the  penalty  of  4  livres  for  every  barrel  of  bad 
meal.' 

XI. 

Cognizance  of  offences  committed  againft  the  prefent  ordi¬ 
nance,  which  fhall  be  difeovered  after  the  landing  of  the  faid 
meal  at  Cape  Breton,  or  at  other  French  iflands  in  America, 
and  after  they  fhall  have  been  bought  up  from  the  keys  or 
warehoufes  wherein  they  may  have  been  put,  fhall  belong  to 
the  intendant  of  the  ifland  where  they  fhall  have  been  landed, 
and,  in  his  abfence,  to  his  fubdelegate. 

XII. 

The  intendants  of  the  faid  iflands,  or  their  fubdelegates  in  their 
abfence,  fhall  be  obliged  to  dired  the  like  verba]  procefs,  in 
relation  to  bad  meal ;  which  procefs  they  fhall  fend  to  the  fe¬ 
cretary  of  ftate  for  that  jurifdidion  of  the  marine,  to  be  tranf¬ 
mitted  by  him  to  the  intendant  of  New  France,  to  the  end 
that  the  proprietors  may  be  condemned  in  the  penalty  of  4 
livres  per  barrel  which  fhall  be  found  bad. 

xm. 

Thefe  verbal  procefies,  made  on  account  of  the  bad  quality 
of  meal  arriving  at  Cape  Breton,  and  other  the  French  iflands 
in  America,  fhall  fignify  the  quality  and  condition  in  which 
the  meal  fhall  be  found,  together  with  the  mixture  of  what 
other  grain  fhall  be  therein  made  ;  they  fhall  mention  like¬ 
wife  to  what  the  bad  quality  of  the  faid  meal  is  to  be  attri¬ 
buted. 
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XIV. 

The  penalties  and  confifeations  which  fhall  have  beefi  ad-* 
judged  by  the  intendant  of  New  France,  fhall  belong  (vi i.. 
for  offences  committed  in  the  government  of  Quebec)  to 
the  general  hofpital  of  the  faid  place ;  for  thofe  com- 
mitted  in  the  government  of  the  three  rivers,  to  the  Ho- 
te  -Dieu  of  the  faid  city ;  and,  for  thofe  committed  in 

the  government  of  Montreal,  to  the  Hotel-Dieu  there 
eftabhfhed. 


XV. 

The  penalties  and  codfifcations  decreed  by  the  judge-commif- 
fary  of  Cape  Breton,  fubdelegated  by  the  intendent  of  New 
b  ranee,  fhall  belong  to  the  hofpital  of  the  faid  ifland  ;  and 
thofe  decreed  by  the  intendant  of  the  other  French  iflands  of 
America,  or  other  fubdelegates,  fhall  be  appropriated  to  the 
neareft  hofpital. 


XVI. 

The  penalties  and  confifeations  decreed  by  the  officers  of  the 
admiralty,  fhall  belong  to  the  admiral  of  France. 

His  majefty  orders  and  commands  Monf.  the  count  of  Thou- 
loufe  admiral  of  France,  and  the  governors,  his  lieutenant- 
geneial,  and  intendants  in  America,  to  keep  a  vigilant  eye, 
every  one  in  his  own  perfon,  to  the  due  execution  of  the’ 
prefent  ordinance,  which  fhall  be  read,  publifhed,  and 
fixed  up  in  every  place  where  needful,  and  regiftered  in  the 
rolls  of  the  admiralty  of  the  refpedtive  colonies  wherein  they 
have  jurifdidion. — Done  at  Compeigne,  the  18th  of  May 
1732. 


Signed  LEWIS, 
And  underneath  Phelypeaux. 


Upon  the  21ft  of  May  following  the  count  of  Thouloufe, 
admiral  of  b  ranee,  iffued  his  orders  to  all  concerned,  to  have 
ftrid  regard  to  the  execution  of  the  preceding  ordinance. 


An  arret  of  the  royal  council,  forbidding  all  privateers  and 
merchants,  carrying  on  trade  in  the  French  iflands  and 
colonies,  to  fend  fluff’s  or  painted  linens  of  the  Indies 
thither,  or  thofe  of  Perfia,  China,  or  the  Levant.-— May 
9,  1733.  Extraded  from  the  regifters,  of  the  council  of 
ftate. 

The  king  caufing  to  be  laid  before  him  the  letters  patents  of 
the  month  of  April  1717,  touching  the  regulation  of  the 
commerce  of  the  French  iflands  and  colonies  of  America  ;  by 
the  1 2th  article  ofwhich  it  is  declared,  that  the  merchants  ofthe 
kingdom  fhall  not  fhip  for  the  faid  iflands  and  colonies  any  fo¬ 
reign  merchandizes,  whofe  import  and  confumption  in  the 
kingdom  are  prohibited,  on  pain  of  confifcation,  and  a  pe¬ 
nalty  of  3000  livres,  which  fhould  be  decreed  by  the  officers 
of  the  admiralty  :  alfo  other  letters  patents,  of  the  month  of 
February  1719,  including  regulations  of  trade  from  Mar- 
feilles  to  the  faid. iflands  and  colonies,  the  12th  article  of  which 
contains  the  fame  difpofition  :  alfo  thofe  of  the  mon.h  of 
October,  1721,  by  which  his  majefty  granted  to  the  city  of 
Dunkirk  the  privilege  and  liberty  to  carry  on  trade  to  the  faid 
iflands;  and  ordained,  by  article  14,  that  the  general  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  month  of  April  1717,  fhould  be  executed  in 
whatever  was  not  repugnant  to  the  difpofitions  made  by  thofe 
laft  letters  patents:  and  his  majefty  being  informed  that  the 
merchants  who  carry  on  the  commerce  of  the  faid  French 
iflands  and  colonies,  might  export  thither  {luffs  and  painted 
linens  of  the  Indies,  Perfia,  China,  or  of  the  Levant,  un¬ 
der  pretence  that  thefe  forts  of  merchandizes  (whofe  ufe  and 
importation  are  neverthelefs  prohibited)  are  not  exprefsly  com¬ 
prehended  in  the  faid  12th  article  of  the  general  regulation  of 
17*7;  againft  which  his  majefty  defiring  to  provide,  and  con- 
fidering  the  advice  of  the  deputies  of  the  council  of  commerce, 
heard  the  report  of  the  Sieur  Orry,  counfellor  of  ftate,  and 
counfellor  in  ordinary  to  the  royal  council,  and  comptroller- 
general  of  the  finances,  the  king,  being  prefent  in  council,  has 
ordained,  and  does  hereby  ordain  that  the  letters  patents  of 
the  month  of  April  1717,  of  February  1719,  and  October 
1721,  {hall  be  executed  according  to  their  form  and  tenor. 

In  confequence  of  which,  his  majefty  exprefsly  forbids  all 
privateers  and  merchants,  carrying  on  trade  to  the  French 
ifland  and  colonies  of  America,  to  carry  thither  fluffs  or 
painted  linens  of  the  Indies,  of  Perfia,  China,  or  the  Le¬ 
vant,  under  what  denomination  foever,  on  pain  of  confifca¬ 
tion,  and  a  penalty  of  3000  livres,  and  to  be  excluded  from 
being  concerned  in  the  faid  commerce  for  the  future. — The 
like  prohibitions  are  made  to  all  captains,  mafter-pi'ots,  ma¬ 
rine  officers,  failors,  paffengers  and  others  who  make  up  the 
crews  of  {hips  defigned  {or  the  faid  iflands  and  colonies,  to 
carry  thither,  in  any  {hape  whatfoever,  any  of  the  faid  fluffs 
and  painted  linens,  on  pain  of  confifcation,  and  of  3000 
livres  penalty  againft  the  captains,  mafter- pilots,  marine  of¬ 
ficers  and  paffengers,  befides  their  being  rendered  incapable  of 
commanding  and  ferving  in  any  veffel  whatfoever  ;  and,  with 
refpeiSl  to  failors,  and  others  whereof  the  {hip’s  crew  confills, 
on  pain  of  one  year’s  imprifonment,  or  more,  according  to 
the  cafe  :  his  majefty  commands  and  injoins  the  Sieurs  in¬ 
tendants  and  commiffaries  in  the  marine  provinces  of  the 
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kingdom,  and  the  officers  of  the  admiralty,  and  likewife  the 
governors  and  intendants  of  the  faid  French  iflands  and  co¬ 
lonies,  or  all  commanders  and  commilTaries  fubdelegated,  to 
have  a  ftrift  regard,  each  for  himfelf,  to  the  execution  of  the 
prefent  arret,  which  {hall  be  read,  publifhed,  and  fixed  up, 
wherever  needful.  Done  at  the  king’s  council,  his  majefty 
being  prefent,  held  at  Verfailles  the  9th  of  May,  1733. 

Signed  Phelypeaux. 


LEWIS,  by  the  grace  of  God,  &c.— To  our  friends  and 
faithful  counfellors,  concerned  in  our  councils,  the  Sieurs  in¬ 
tendants  and  commiflaries,  difperfed,  for  the  execution  of 
our  orders,  throughout  our  maritime  provinces,  and  to  the 
officers  of  the  admiralty  ;  alfo  to  the  governors  and  intendants 
of  the  French  iflands  and  colonies,  or  to  the  commanders  and 
commiflaries  fubdelegated  in  their  diftrifls,  greeting  :  we 
command  and  injoin,  by  thefe  prefents  figned  by  us,  to  have 
a  ftriift  regard,  every  one  in  his  own  perfon,  to  the  execution 
of  the  arret  hereunto  annexed,  under  the  counter-feal  of  our 
chancery,  this  day  given  in  our  council  of  ftate,  we  being 
there  prefent,  for  the  reafons  therein  contained,  &c. 

Signed  LEWIS, 

And  underneath,  Phelypeaux. 


An  arret  of  the  royal  council  of  ftate,  which  grants  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  St  Jean  de  Luz,  for  their  whale  and  cod  fifheries 
at  Canada  and  Cape  Breton,  the  fame  rights,  privileges, 
and  exemptions  granted  by  letters  patents,  of  the  month  of 
April  1717,  for  the  trade  of  the  French  iflands  and  colo¬ 
nies  of  America. — July  20,  1734.  Extradfed  from  the 
regifters  of  the  royal  council  of  ftate. 

Upon  a  petition  prefented  to  the  king  in  council,  by  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  St  Jean  de  Luz,  containing,  that  as  yet,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  cod  and  whale  fifheries,  which  is  the  only  com¬ 
merce  of  that  city,  they  are  under  the  neceffity  of  fending 
fhips,  as  well  to  the  ifland  of  Terra  Nova,  which  makes  part 
of  the  French  colonies  of  America,  as  to  Davis’s  Streights  in 
North  America ;  nocwithflanding  they  have  never  enjoyed 
an  exemption  of  duties  on  merchandizes  defigned  for  the 
French  colonies,  with  refpedf  both  to  the  cargo  or  the  vic¬ 
tualling  of  their  veflels  ;  of  which  they  have  always  refufed 
the  acquittance  of  fecurity  at  Bourdeaux,  under  pretence  that 
there  is  no  warehoufe  of  entrepoft  eftablifhed  in  their  port  ; 
and  that  in  the  letters  patents  of  the  month  of  April  1717, 
containing  regulations  for  the  commerce  of  the  French  colo¬ 
nies,  which  fignify  the  ports  where  veflels  are  to  be  fitted  out, 
that  of  St  Jean  de  Luz  hath  been  omitted  :  and,  as  that 
omiffion  makes  it  impoffible  for  them  to  carry  on  the  commerce 
of  the  colonies  upon  an  equality  with  other  merchants  of  the 
kingdom,  included  in  the  faid  letters  patents,  they  being  li¬ 
able  to  thefe  duties,  from  which  others  are  exempt  ;  which 
have  proved  fo  burdenfome,  that  they  have  fuftained  con- 
fiderable  lofles  for  fome  years  palled,  in  their  cod  and  whale 
fifheries  :  for  thefe  reafons  they  requeft,  that  his  majefty 
would  pleafe  to  order  the  eftablifhment  of  a  warehoufe  of 
entrepoft  in  the  faid  city  of  St  Jean  de  Luz,  for  fitting  out  fhips 
for  the  French  colonies  of  America,  and  that  they  may  enjoy 
thofe  exemptions  of  duties,  and  other  privileges  and  advantages, 
granted  to  the  merchants,  contained  in  the  letters  patents  of 
the  month  of  April  1717.  His  majefty  having  feen  the  faid 
petition,  heard  the  fentiments  of  the  deputies  of  commerce, 
and  the  report  of  the  Sieur  Orry,  counfellor  of  ftate,  and 
comptroller-general  of  the  finances  ;  and  the  king  being  pre¬ 
fent  in  council,  hath  granted,  and  doth  grant,  to  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  St  Jean  de  Luz,  for  their  whale  and  cod-fifheries 
at  Canada  and  Cape  Breton,  the  fame  rights,  privileges,  and 
exemptions  which  are  granted  for  the  commerce  of  the  French 
colonies,  to  the  merchants  of  the  kingdom,  included  in  the 
letters  patents  of  the  month  of  April  1717  ;  to  which  end, 
his  majefty  orders  that  there  may  be  eftablifhed,  in  the  faid 
city  of  St  Jean  de  Luz,.  a  warehoufe,  wherein  the  merchan¬ 
dizes  and  provifions  defigned  for  the  viaualling  of  fhips  fitted 
out  for  the  faid  fifheries,  {hall  be  lodged,  according  to  the  en¬ 
trepoft,  and  in  conformity  to  the  30th  article  of  the  faid  let¬ 
ters  patents. — Done  at  the  council  of  ftate,  held  at  Verfailles, 
the  20th  of  July  1734. 

Signed  Guyot. 

An  arret  of  the  royal  council  of  ftate,  and  letters  patents  in 
confequence  thereof,  concerning  the  entrepoft,  as  well  in 
refpeato  merchandizes,  intended  for  the  French  iflands  and 
colonies,  as  thofe  which  come  from  thence. — Of  the  6th 
of  May  1738.  Regiftered  in  the  council  of  aids. 


The  letters  patents  of  the  month  of  April  1717,  being  re 
prefented  to  the  king  in  council,  containing  regulations  fc 
the  commerce  of  the  French  colonies,  by  which  his  majeft 
hath  ordered  by  articles  5,  6,  and  30,  that  the  provifior 
and  merchandizes  of  the  kingdom  intended  for  the  faid  cc 
onies,  together  with  thofe  alfo  of  the  faid  colonies,  fhall  b 
warehoufed,  according  to  the  entrepoft  in  the  ports  therei 
defigned,  and  that  the  warehoufes  for  that  purpofe  {hall  b 
cholen  by  the  merchants,  at  their  expence,  and  locked  wit 
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three  different  keys,  one  of  which  fliall  be  depofited  with  the 
commiffioner  of  the  five  great  farms,  another  with  the 
commiffioner  of  the  weftern  domaine,  and  the  third  with 
the  overfeer  appointed  for  that  purpofe  by  the  merchants  :  the 
declaration  of  his  majefty,  of  the  19th  of  January  1723, 
which  orders  that  the  merchants,  the  proprietors  of  the  pro¬ 
vifions  and  merchandizes  defigned  to  be  warehoufed,  and 
intended  for  the  French  iflands  and  colonies,  {hall  be  ob¬ 
liged,  after  one  year’s  entrepoft,  to  declare,  at  the  offices  of 
farms  of  thofe  places,  the  quantities,  qualities,  weights,  and 
meafures  of  the  faid  provifions  and  merchandizes,  which  {hall 
remain  in  the  entrepoft  warehoufes  ;  which  declaration  {hall 
be  certified  by  the  commiffioners  of  the  adjudicatory  of  the 
farms  ;  and,  in  cafe  of  offending  thereagainft,  by  a  falfe  de¬ 
claration,  the  merchants  proprietors  of  the  faid  interpofed 
merchandize  fliall  be  condemned  in  the  penalty  of5oolivres 
and  likewife  obliged  to  the  payment  of  the  duties  of  the  mer¬ 
chandizes  which  {hall  be  found  wanting  according  to  their  de¬ 
claration  ;  and  laftly,  in  cafe  of  the  fale  of  the  faid  merchan¬ 
dizes,  the  merchants  proprietors  thereof  {hall  be  obliged  to 
difeharge  the  duties  one  month  after  fale,  on  pain  of  the  like 
penalty  of  500  livres.  The  arret  of  the  council  of  the  3d  of 
May  1723,  and  letters  patents,  in  cortfequence  thereof,  of 
the  2  ift  of  the  faid  month,  by  which  his  majefty  hath  fixed 
the  time  of  entrepoft,  as  well  with  refpccT:  to  themerchandizes 
of  the  iflands  and  colonies,  as  of  thofe  declared  and  defigned 
for  the  faid  iflands  and  colonies,  fhall  be  to  one  year,  reckoning 
fromtheday  thatthefaid  merchandizes  fliall  have  been  fo  ware¬ 
houfed  ;  whichtime  being  expired,  they  fliall  be  liable  to  du¬ 
ties.  And  his  majefty  being  informed,  that,  in  the  cafes 
where  the  farmer  of  the  revenue,  on  account  of  the  difficulties 
which  attend  warehoufes  under  keys,  permits  the  merchants 
to  make  the  entrepoft  in  their  own  warehoufes,  many  of  whom 
lodge  the  faid  merchandizes,  or  change  the  warehoufes,  with¬ 
out  making  any  declaration  thereof  to  the  farmer,  which  hath 
occafioned  divers  abufes  :  his  majefty,  being  refolved  to  reme¬ 
dy  the  fame,  by  adding  to  the  abovefaid  regulations  frefh  pre¬ 
cautions,  which  may,  in  fome  meafure,  fupply  the  default  of 
the  keys,  which,  in  the  terms  of  the  letters  patents  of  April 
1717,  fliould  be  depofited  with  the  farmer  of  the  revenue,  Sic. 
The  king  having  heard  the  report  of  the  Sieur  Orry,  counfel¬ 
lor  of  ftate,  and  comptroller-general  of  the  finances,  being 
prefent  in  council,  hath  ordered,  and  doth  hereby  order,  that, 
in  cafe  where  the  farmer  of  the  revenue  fliall  permit  merchants 
to  put  merchandizes  in  their  own  warehoufe;,  the  faid  mer¬ 
chants  fliall  be  obliged  to  declare  to  the  commiffioners  of  the 
farms,  the  warehoufe  wherein  they  defign  to  place  them,  and 
to  give  to  the  officer  of  farms  fecurity  to  reprefent  them  in 
the  fame  quality  and  quantity,  at  the  time  required,  under 
the  pains  and  penalties  hereafter  mentioned. — His  majefty  for¬ 
bids  the  merchants  to  take  out  the  faid  merchandizes  from  the 
warehoufes  wherein  they  {hall  be  depofited,  or  even  to  {hi ft 
them  from  one  warehoufe  to  another,  ’till  they  have  made  a 
declaration  thereof  to  the  faid  office,  and  taken  out  a  licence 
for  that  purpofe,  &c.  His  majefty  orders  that,  in  cafe  of 
fraud,  the  faid  merchants  fliall  be  condemned  to  the  confif- 
cation  of  the  value  of  the  merchandizes  wanting,  and  befides 
in  the  penalty  of  500  livres,  &c.  and,  in  cafe  of  a  change  of 
warehoufe  without  declaration  made  thereof,  they  fliall  be 
deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  entrepoft,  and  liable  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  all  the  duties,  &c. 

Signed  De  Vougny, 

Then  follow  letters  patents  to  enforce  the  fame. 

Signed  LEWIS. 

And  underneath  Phelypeaux. 

May  the  2 1  ft,  1741,  was  iffued  an  arret  of  the  royal  council 
of  ftate,  permitting  privateers  for  the  French  iflands  and  co¬ 
lonies  to  load  fait  in  Bretagne,  or  in  other  parts  where  cufto- 
mary,  to  be  employed  at  Cape  Verde,  for  the  falting  of  beef 
defigned  for  the  faid  iflands,  without  paying  any  duties,  &c. 
On  July  the  19th,  1742,  a  royal  ordinance  was  made,  for¬ 
bidding  all  captains  of  {hips  difarmed  in  the  faid  iflands  of 
America,  from  paying,  in  the  faid  iflands,  the  balance  due 
to  their  {hip’s  crew,  and  injoining  them  to  make  the  difeounts 
in  prefence  of  the  officers  charged  to  take  an  account  of  feve- 
ral  clafles  of  the  failors,  and  regulating  the  peculiar  forms  re- 
quifite  upon  thefe  occafions,  &c. 

This  ordinance  being  too  long  to  introduce  here,  and  yet 
having  fomething  deferving  notice,  we  fhall  refer  the  fame  to 
the  article  Seamen. 

The  13th  of  June  1743,  a  royal  ordinance  was  publiflied, 
concerning  the  regulation  made  on  the  reception  of  captains 
and  mafters  of  {hips  in  the  French  colonies  of  America.— 
Which  we  {hall  take  notice  of  under  the  article  Priva¬ 
teers. 

June  the  24th,  1743,  an  arret  of  the  royal  council  of  ftate 
was  iflued,  ordering  that  the  merchandizes  of  the  produce  of 
the  I'rench  iflands  of  America,  intended  for  Cape  Breton, 
fhall  be  difeharged  to  the  ift  of  January,  1747,  of  the  duty 
of  weight  of  1  per  cent,  and  that  thofe  merchandizes  of  the 
produce  of  the  faid  iflands,  defigned  as  well  for  Cape  Breton 
as  for  Canada,  {hall  be  difeharged,  during  the  faid  time,  of 

the 
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the  duties  of  3  per  cent,  of  the  weftern  domaine,  together 
with  the  duty  of  40  fols  per  100  weight  upon  fugars  of  the 
faid  iflands,  which  {hall  be  fent  there. 

Extra£led  from  the  regifters  of  the  council  of  ftate. 
bee  the  article  Sugar. 

O&ober  the  29th,  1743,  an  arret  of  the  royal  council  of 
ftate,  was  iflued,  ordering  that  the  merchants  and  privateers 
of  Marfeilles  {hall  be  obliged  to  bring  to  the  office  of  the 
weftern  domaine  all  merchandizes  coming  from  the  French 
iflands  of  America,  fo  well  as  thofe  which  {hall  be  embarked 
for  the  faid  iflands,  to  be  there  viflted,  and  the  duties  dif- 
charged. 

Extra&ed  from  the  regifters  of  the  council  of  ftate. 

April  the  20th,  1744,  an  arret  of  the  royal  council  of 
ftate  was  made,  fufpending,  during  the  late  war,  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  2d  article  of  the  letters  patents  of  the  month  of 
April  1717,  concerning  the  commerce  of  the  French  iflands 
of  America. 

Extra&ed  from  the  regifters  of  the  council  of  ftate. 

On  the  22d  of  December,  1750,  an  arret  of  the  royal  coun¬ 
cil  of  ftate  was  declared,  containing  an  exemption  of  the  du¬ 
ty  of  3  per  cent,  of  the  weftern  domaine,  on  cottons  brought 
from  the  French  colonies  of  America,  for  home-confumption, 
and  to  fubjeft  them  to  the  fame  duties  of  exportation  that  they 
paid  before  the  arret  of  the  12th  of  November,  1749.  Alfo, 
Ordaining  that  the  duty  of  3  per  cent,  of  the  weftern  domaine 
fhall  continue  to  be  collected  upon  cotton  of  the  French  co¬ 
lonies  exported  to  other  nations  ;  that  the  duty  of  £  per 
cent,  eftablifhed  by  the  declaration  of  the  10th  of  November, 
1727,  (hall  continue  to  be  colledled  upon  the  cotton  of  the 
faid  colonies,  in  the  fame  manner  as  collected  upon  other  mer¬ 
chandizes  which  come  from  thence. 

Extracted  from  the  regifters  of  the  royal  council  of  ftate. 

On  the  17th  of  Auguft  1751,  an  arret  was  iflued  by  the 
royal  council  of  ftate,  fixing  at  8  livres  per  100  weight  the 
duties  on  the  exportation  of  cotton-wool  out  of  the  kingdom, 
coming  from  the  French  ifland  colonies,  and  thofe  on  cotton- 
yarn  at  10  livres  per  100  weight,  as  well  for  the  duties  of  the 
five  great  farms,  as  for  thofe  of  the  weftern  domaine:  ordain¬ 
ing,  alfo,  that  the  duty  of  \  per  cent,  augmentation  of  the 
weftern  domaine  {hall  remain  to  be  colleded  at  importation 
in  the  kingdom  upon  cottons  coming  from  the  faid  iflands. 

Remarks  on  French  America  in  general,  as  the  fame 
flood  before  the  laft  war. 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  the  laws  eftablifhed  in  France 
for  the  regulation  of  their  trade  of  the  American  iflands  and 
colonies,  becaufe  thefe  things  feem  to  be  little  known  in  this 
kingdom,  and  becaufe  they  point  out  the  meafures  which  that 
nation  has  taken,  from  the  year  1700  to  the  prefent  time,  for 
the  advancement  of  the  commerce  of  their  iflands  and  colo¬ 
nies  in  America  :  and,  as  the  fuccefs  and  profperity  of  this 
neighbouring  nation,  in  thefe  iflands  and  colonies,  have  been 
fo  remarkable  and  confpicuous  to  the  whole  world,  within 
a  little  above  half  a  century,  a  knowledge  of  thofe  laws, 
whereby  fuch  great  things  have  been  effected,  pne  {hould 
feem  to  think,  muft  be  acceptable  to  all  who  would  enter 
into  the  caufes  of  fuch  extraordinary,  and,  indeed,  unpa¬ 
rallelled  confequences. 

"I  hat  our  readers  may  form  a  right  judgment  of  thefe  laws  and 
regulations,  we  fhall  obferve  the  following  particulars,  viz. 

1.  That  they  are  grounded  on  the  reprefentations  of  the  de¬ 
puties  of  commerce,  made,  from  time  to  time,  to  the 
Ro\  al  council  of  state:  that  thofe  deputies  of  com¬ 
merce  are  perfons  well  {killed  and  experienced  in  thofe  bran¬ 
ches  of  trade  about  which  they  lay  their  fentiments  before 
the  royal  council.  See  the  article  Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

2.  That  thefe  laws  and  regulations,  in  general,  are  extremely 
minute,  and  appear  to  be  derived  from  a  very  exact  and  cir- 
cumftantial  ftate  of  the  commerce,  as  carried  on  by  the  prac¬ 
tical  merchants  and  traders  ;  which  indicates  that 
the  legislators  in  all  countries  cannot  be 

1O0  FULLY  AND  PARTICULARLY  INFORMED  OF  ALL 
PHE  VARIOUS  METHODS  AND  ARTS  MADE  USE  OF  BY 

traders  in  the  profecution  of  their  refpective  branches,  the 
better  to  enable  them  fo  to  adapt  and  conform  their  laws  to 
the  nature  of  peculiar  branches,  that  the  national  profperity 
cannot  fail  of  being  promoted. 

3-  That  the  fines  and  penalties  on  traders  violating  thofe  laws 
are  very  rigorous  and  (evere  ;  and  that  the  French  nation  are 
as  ftrict  in  the  execution  of  thofe  laws,  as  they  are  circum- 
ftantial  and  deliberate  in  the  enacting  them  :  witnefs  the  cafe 
of  captain  Giles  Robin,  for  carrying  on  illicit  trade  with  an 
Engl ilh  veil'd  at  St.  Domingo. 

4.  1  hat  the  laws  of  trade  in  France  {hould  feem,  fuitably  to 


the  nature  of  the  conftitution  of  their  government,  to  be  wifely 
accommodated  to  preferve  the  whole  trade  of  their  Sugar 
islands  and  colonies  to  themselves,  in  order  to 
render  them  abfolutely  fubfervient  to  the  profperity  of  their 
Mother-kingdom.— That,  to  this  end,  we  find  them, 
by  their  laws,  extremely  vigilant  to  prevent  all  contraband 
trade  from  being  carried  on  with  foreign  nations  in  their  co¬ 
lonies,  they  judging  it  highly  detrimental  to  the  intercft  of 

neral  C°  °n‘es’  as  wdl  as  of  ^kingdom  of  France  in  ge- 

5.  That,  fince  the  laws  of  France  in  general  are  fo  well  cal¬ 
culated  to  prevent  fuch  contraband  trade,  we  may  prefume 
that,  whenever  this  nation  permits,  or  winks,  at  fuch  trade 
with  their  American  colonies,  they  are  certain  to  be 
GAINERS  BY  it;  otherwile  we  may  reafonably  enough  be¬ 
lieve,  that  they  would  foon  put  an  effectual  flop  thereto  as 
THE  DUE  EXECUTION  OF  THEIR  LAWS  COULD  NOT  FAIL 
OF  BEING  EFFECTUAL  TO  THAT  PURPOSE. 

6.  That  as  the  French  wink  at,  and  countenance  a  trade  be¬ 
ing  carried  on  between  the  British  northern  colonies 
and  the  French  sugar-islands  in  America,  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  the  French  are  too  fenfibe  of  the  advantages 
arifing  from  that  trade,  or  they  would  as  little  admit  of  that 
in  particular  as  any  other  ;  and  if  that  proves  a  gainful  branch 
of  trade  to  the  French,  does  it  not  become  the  wifdom  of 
Great-Britain  fo  thoroughly  to  examine  into  this  commerce 
with  the  French  colonies,  as  to  determine  Whet  her  a  com¬ 
merce  BENEFICIAL  To  FRANCE  CAN  BE  SO  IN  IT*S  CON- 
SEQJJENCES  TO  GREAT-BRITAIN  ? 

7.  1  hat  the  French  take  all  proper  care  to  promote  a  trade 
between  Canada,  or  New  France,  and  their  ifland  co¬ 
lonies  ;  and  that  it  {hould  not  feem  to  appear  bad  policy  in 
Great-Britain  to  promote,  as  much  as  poffible,  the  commerce 
of  our  North  American  colonies  with  our  own 
.sugar-islands,  rather  than  to  permit  them  to  carry  on  a 

tradetothe  French  sugar-islands. 

8.  That  the  French  have  furprizingly  increafed  in  their  su¬ 
gar-trade,  as  well  as  in  every  other  part  of 
the  commerce  of  their  islands  and  colonies  in 
America,  is  a  fact  uncontrovertable  ;  and  that  their  mari¬ 
time  power,  in  general,  has  augmented,  in  the  like  propor¬ 
tion,  is  as  little  to  be  difputed. 

9.  The  Englifli  nation  are  very  apt  to  have  too  mean  an  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  trade  and  navigation  of  other  nations,  particularly 
the  French,  notwithftanding  the  fuperiority  they  have  infenfi- 
bly  gained  over  us  in  feveral  branches  of  commerce  fince  the 
peace  of  Utrecht. 

10.  The  number  of  prizes  that  were  taken  from  the  French  in 
the  late  war  1740,  and  the  frequent  arrivals  of  their  nume¬ 
rous  fleets,  have  rouzed  and  opened  the  eyes  of  many  that 
would  not  be  convinced  before  :  and,  fince  our  indolence  is 
at  length  awakened,  our  fecurity  alarmed,  and  every  breaft 
feems  to  be  filled  with  thofe  paffions  which  are  inkindled  by 
the  love  of  our  country,  not  only  from  this  inftance,  but  alfo 
from  many  other  proofs  that  the  French  have  of  late  years 
gained  very  great  advantages  over  us  in  trade  ;  furely  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  ought  to  be  loft  to  excite  every  Briton  to  the  exertion 
of  all  his  faculties  to  difcover  the  caufe  of  fuch  a  furprizing 
change,  and  to  find  out  fuch  expedients  as  may  enable  us  to 
bear  up  againft  the  flourilhing  ftate  and  ambitious  views  of  the 
common  difturbersof  Europe. 

11.  In  order  to  anfwer  fo  defirable  an  end,  it  will  beneceffary 
to  fearch  narrowly  into  the  prefent  ftate,  laws,  eftablilh- 
ments,  and  rules  of  commerce,  as  well  foreign  as  domeftic, 
and  to  retrench  what  is  fuperfluous  and  inconvenient  in  our 
own  laws,  and  tofupply  what  is  infufficient  by  prudent  regu¬ 
lations. 

12.  In  the  arret  for  eftablifhing  a  councilof  commerce  in 
France,  done  in  the  king’s  council  of  ftate,  his  majefty  pre¬ 
fent,  at  Verfaiiles,  the  29th  of  June,  1700,  as  oblerved  on 
another  occafion,  it  is  faid,  ‘  Lewis  XIV.  king  of  France, 

‘  having  at  all  times  been  fenfible  of  what  importance  it  was 
‘  tp  the  welfare  of  the  ftate  to  favour  and  protect  the  com- 

*  merce  of  his  people,  as  well  within  the  kingdom  as  out  of 
4  it  :  and  being,  in  the  year  1700,  more  difpofed  than  ever 

*  to  grant  a  particular  protection  to  commerce,  to  fhew  his 
‘  efteem  for  the  good  merchants  and  traders  of  his  kingdom, 

‘  and  to  facilitate  to  them  the  means  of  making  trade  flou- 

*  rifh,  and  extending  it :  and  judging  that  nothing  could  be 

*  more  capable  of  producing  this  effect  than  the  forming  a 
‘  council  of  commerce,  to  be  wholly  attentive  to  the 
‘  examining  and  promoting  whatever  may  be  moll  advanta- 
4  geous  thereto,  and  to  the  manufactures  of  France  in  gene- 
‘  ral,  eftabliflied  a  council  accordingly,’  which  confiils  of 
fomeofthe  principal  ^officers  of  state,  and  12  of  the 
principal  merchants  of  the  kingdom,  as  I  have  elfe- 
where  obfervcd. 

*  The  comptroller  general  of  the  finances,  fecretary  of  ftate, 
and  other  particular  counfellors  of  ftate,  who  communicate 
what  pafles  at  this  council  to  the  royal  council,  as  oc¬ 
cafion  may  require. 

13.  In  this  council  of  commerce,  which  fitsatleaft  once  in 
every  week  at  Paris,  or  where  the  court  refides,  aie  difcuffed 

and 
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and  examined  all  propositions  and  memorials 
which  are  sent  to  it,  together  with  the  affairs  and 
difficulties  which  may  arife  concerning  commerce,  as  well  by 
land  as  by  Tea,  within  the  kingdom  and  out  of  it,  and  alfo 
concerning  faerics  and  manufactures. 

14.  Immediately  upon  the  eftablifhment  of  this  council  of 
commerce,  the  *  deputies  of  the  faid  council  applied  diligently 
to  the  duty  of  their  office,  and  the  enfuing  year  prefented  to 
the  royal  council  no  lefs  than  20  memorials  concerning  the 
commerce  of  that  nation  to  their  American  iflands,  Guinea, 
the  Levant,  Spain,  England,  Holland,  and  the  North  ;  the 
raifing  nominally  the  value  of  coin,  and  the  effe&s  that  has 
upon  commerce  ;  the  granting  monopolies  ;  the  ere&ing  of 
exclufive  companies  ;  and  other  chief  points  in  trade. 

*  Thefe  deputies  have  10,000  livres  per  annum  falary  (which 
is  about  400  1.  fterling)  allowed  by  their  refpeftive  towns 
that  eleCl  them. 

15.  In  thefe  memorials  are  contained  feveral  propofitions 
for  regulations  and  remedies  in  trade,  many  of  which  have  fince 
been  thoroughly  executed,  to  the  honour  of  thofe  deputies, 
and  to  the  great  advantage  and  reputation  of  that  nation,  as 
they  have,  fince  the  reprefentations  of  the  faid  memorials  to 
the  royal  council*,  extended  their  trade  to  the  Levant,  the 
North,  Africa,  North  America,  the  South  Seas, 
and  to  the  East  and  West-Indies,  even  fo  far  as  to  make 
more  than  double  the  value  in  sugar,  indigo,  ginger, 
and  cotton,  in  their  West-Islands,  than  what  is  now 
made  by  the  English,  who,  before  that  time,  exceeded 
the  French  in  this  branch  of  trade  abun¬ 
dantly. 

*  It  is  computed  that,  before  the  year  1720,  there  was  no 
more  than  30  fail  of  fhips  annually  employed  in  the  Ame¬ 
rican  trade  from  Boukdeaux  only,  and  thatthere  are  now 
3oofail  employed  annually  in  that  trade  from  that  city  only. 

16.  In  the  article  of  fugar  only,  they  have,  within  that  time, 
increafed,  from  the  quantity  of  about  *  30,000  Englifh  hog¬ 
sheads  per  annum,  to  120,000,  or  thereabouts,  whereof  about 
two  thirds  are  (hipped  to  Holland,  Hamburgh,  Spain,  and 
tother  foreign  markets ;  and  the  Englifh  have  increafed  from 
about  45,000  to  no  more  than  70,000  hogftieads  within  that 
time,  of  which  they  now  fend  but  little  to  foreign  markets, 
although  they  had  formerly  the  beft  fhare  of  that  trade,  and 
even  fupplied  France  with  fugars.  This  increafe  of  the  im¬ 
portation  of  fugar  into  Europe  from  America,  by -the 
French  and  English,  is  owing  to  the  great  increafe  of 
the  general  confumption  of  fugar  in  Europe,  and  the  declen- 
fion  of  the  Portugueze  fugar-trade. — And,  moreover,  the 
French  have  already  engroffed  the  indigo-trade  from  the 
Englifh,  and  have  greatly  increafed  in  their  fifheries,  and 
and  beaver  and  other  fur-trade  in  North  America,  fince  their 
fettlement  of  Cape  Breton,  which  they  have  fortified  at  a 
fvaft  expence;  and  it  is  from  this  laft-mentioned  trade,  and 
their  fifheries,  that  they  find  a  vent  for  moft  of  their  melaffes 
and  rum  that  the  Englifh  do  not  take  off  their  hands. 

*  A  hogfhead  of  fugar,  including  freight,  and  other  charges 
home,  may  be  computed,  on  an  average,  at  12I.  to  1 81. 
per  hogfhead,  according  to  the  plenty  or  fcarcity. 

f  The  fortifications  of  Louifburg,  in  the  ifland  of  Cape  Bre¬ 
ton,  coll  the  French  king  fome  millions  of  livres,  befides  a 
vaft  anuual  expence  in  maintaining  them  and  the  garrifons 
there,  before  the  late  war;  and  that  it  has  ccli  them  con- 
fiderably  fince,  is  recent  in  every  one’s  memory. 

17.  They  have  alfo  gained  a  great  fuperiority  over  us  in  thC 
fur- trade.  It  is  computed  they  import  into  France  from  Ca¬ 
nada  only,  to  the  value  of  *135,000!.  fterling  per  annum  in 
beaver  and  other  furs,  including  deer-fkins;  and  the  Englifh, 
from  all  our  northern  colonies,  not  above  fi  90,000!.  fterling. 
And  the  French  are  fo  tender  of  this  branch  of  trade,  and  fo 
fenfible  of  the  advantages  that  arife  from  the  manufaftory  of 
thefe  American  commodities,  that  no  one  can  re-export  bea¬ 
ver  from  France  unmanufa&ured,  under  thefevereft  penalties. 
When  thefe  goods  are  munufaftured,  they  exceed  the  value 
upon  importation,  in  fome  cafes,  ten  fold,  and  have  greatly 
improved  this  branch  of  trade,  and  fupply  moft  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Spanifh  America  with  hats. — In  the  late  war  of 
1740,  there  was  a  fhip  taken,  bound  from  France  to  the 
Spanifh  Weft-Indies,  in  which  was  a  quantity  of  white  beaver 
and  other  hats,  which  were  fold  in  London,  and  were  fo 
much  fuperior  in  quality  to  any  thing  of  the  like  fort,  that 
our  manufacturers  were  furprized  at  it,  as  they  were  much 
beyond  what  they  could  have  imagined. 
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In  beaver 

In  deer- 
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In  furs. 

Total. 

1.  75,000 

20,000 

40,000 

135,000 

import  from  > 

Canada  -  j 

1  he  Englifh  "J 
import  from  ( 
North  Ame-  f 

37,000 

25,000 

28,000 

90,000 

rica  -  .  J 

lit  2,000 

45,000 

68,000 

225,000 
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18.  The  great  advantages  gained  by  the  French  from  fuch  a 
furprizing  increafe  in  trade,  is  confpicuous  from  the  immenfe 
fums  they  draw  annually  from  other  countries,  in  return  for 
their  American  products,  as  well  as  for  their  cambrics,  tea, 
brandy,  wine,  and  other,  home  manufactures. 

1 9.  It  is  from  hence  they  chiefly  maintain  fuch  powerful  armies, 
and  afford  fuch  plentiful  fubfidies  and  pcnfions  to  feveral  powers 
in  Europe,  when  fubfervient  to  their  views  and  interefts  :  it 
is  from  hence  they  build  their  fhips  of  war,  andnounfh  and 
maintain  feamen  to  fupply  them. 

20.  It  is  computed  that  they  draw  from  two  to  three  millions 
of  pounds  fterling  per  annum  from  foreign  countries,  in  return 
for  fugars,  indigo,  coffee,  ginger,  beaver  (manufactured  in¬ 
to  hats)  falt-fifh,  and  other  American  products,  and  near  one 
million  more  from  Great-Britain  arid  Ireland  only,  in  wool 
and  cafh,  in  return  for  cambrics,  tea,  brandy,  and  wine, 
and  thereby  fight  us  in  trade,  as  well  as  in  war,  with  our  own 
weapons. 

21.  Whether  this  great  increafe  of  the  French  commerce  is 
owing  to  the  extent  and  fertility  of  their  territories,  or  to  their 
dent  regulations  and  encouragements  thereof,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  or  to  the  experience  and  vigilance  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Commerce,  we  will  not  determine;  though,  per¬ 
haps,  chiefly  to  the  latter. 

22.  The  French,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  American  ifles 
and  colonies,  have,  fince  the  year  1698,  laid  little  or  no  du¬ 
ties  on  the  importation  of  their  Sugar,  or  any  other  of  their 
American  products,  however  preffing  the  exigencies  of  the 
government  might  have  been  fince  then. 

23.  They  pay  but  3’  per  cent,  on  a  low  valuation,  which  re¬ 
duces  it  to  about  2  per  cent,  on  the  importation  of  their  fugar 
into  France,  befides  an  inland  duty  of  3  livres,  or  about  2s.  8d. 
fterling  per  100  weight ;  yet  fugars,  and  other  effeCts  of  their 
African  company,  are  exempted  from  half  the  imports  payable 
at  the  cuftomhoufe,  and  from  all  local  duties  on  what  is  im¬ 
ported  or  exported  by  them  [as  obferved  undfcr  French 
African  Company.]  The  French  planters  pay  but  one  per 
cent,  on  the  exportation  of  their  plantation  produCts  from 
their  iflands,  whiift  the  planters  ofBarbadoes,  and  the  Lee¬ 
ward  Iflands,  long  paid  4!  per  cent,  on  their  exports. 

24.  T  he  French  king  has  many  years  fince  allowed  his  fub- 
jeCfs  that  trade  to  Africa  a  bounty  of  10  livres,  or  about  9s. 
fterling  a  head  for  every  negroe,  and  as  much  for  every  ounce 
of  gold-duft  which  they  carry  from  the  coaft  of  Guinea. 

25.  Although  the  French  king’s  edicts  and  arrets,  orlaws,  are 
asftriCl  as  our  aCls  of  trade  and  navigation,  as  to  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  foreigners  from  trading  in  their  iflands  and  colonies  in 
America,  yet  their  great  officers  have  difcretionary  power  to 
difpenfe  with  t'nofe  laws,  where  it  (hall  appear  for  the  benefit 
of  their  colonies,  and  without  prejudice  to  the  trade  and 
navigation  of  France— Whence  it  is  they  are  permit¬ 
ted  to  exchange  their  furplus  rum  and  melaffes  with  the  Eng- 
lifli,  for  cafh,  horfes,  fhipping,  timber,  and  other  plantation 
neceffaries. 

26.  There  is  alfo  a  confiderable  traffic  carried  on  between  the 
French  iflands  and  the  Spanifh  iflands  of  Margueretta,  Trini- 
dado,  Porto  Rico,  and  other  Spanifh  ports  in  America,  where¬ 
by  the  French  receive  from  the  Spaniards  money,  horfes, 
mules,  cacao,  cocheneal,  tobacco,  and  pther  American  pro¬ 
ducts,  in  return  for  French  manufactures  and  negroes  ;  and 
the  French  employ  between  100  and  150  fail  of  Hoops  and 
other  veffels,  in  and  about  the  ifland  of  Martinico. 

27.  The  French  king  grants  lands  in  his  plantations  gratis,,  to 
poor  induftrious  people.  Tent  thither  from  France,  and  gives 
them  other  encouragements  to  go  over  and  fettle  there  ;  and 
moreover  lends  money  to  his  American  subjects,  in  ca¬ 
fes  of  hurricanes,  or  other  unavoidable  misfortunes. 

28.  They  check  exorbitant  fees,  extravagant  port  charges  -tj 
and  extortions,  and  difcountenance  ufury  and  high  intereft  in  S' 
their  colonies,  and  take  the  greateft  care  that  none  of  their 
planters  ertates  are  broke  up  by  hafty  creditors.  '  In  a  word, 
they  negleCF  fcarce  any  meafures  that  have  a  tendency  to 

the  advantage  of  all  parties  interefted,  as  well  as  to  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  the  colonies,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  their  mother- 
nation. 

29.  The  fortifications  in  the  French  fugar  iflands  are  ereCFed 

and  maintained  at  the  king’s  expence,  which,  in  the  Englifh  || 
iflands,  is  chiefly  done  by  the  inhabitants. — They  pay  wages  ‘i 

to  marines  that  are  taken  on  board  their  private  fhips,  which  j 

fhips  are  at  the  expence  of  viCluals  only  for  fuch  marines ;  and 
they  obferve  the  moft  prudent  regulations  with  regard  to 
their  marine  in  general  ;  they  punifh  defaulters,  and  reward 

the  meritorious  according  to  their  delerts.  See  the  article 
Marine  Laws. 

30.  They  coin  frnall  pieces  of  filver  in  France,  for  the  particu-  jj 

lar  ufes  of  their  fugar-colonies,  and  fend  them  there  to  pay  off  j 
their  governors,  and  other  public  officers,  and  to  eafe  their  .1  4! 

trade:  on  the  other  hand,  the  Britifh  fugar- planters  raife  mo-  jt 
ney  to  pay  not  only  their  own  governors,  and  other  public  -.|  it 

officers,  but  alfo  the  governors  of  Bermuda  and  the  Bahama  .j  tj 

iflands  in  America,  as  well  as  the  governor  of  the  ifland  of 
Jerfey  in  Europe.  I  j) 

31.  The  tender  care  the  French  take  of  their  trade  is  further  if  U 

evident  from  the  following  extraCI,  taken  from  the  before-  L 

mentioned  1 
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mentioned  memorial,  prefented  by  the  deputies  of  the  council 
of  commerce  to  the  royal  council  in  1701,  viz. 

*  The  deputies  are  obliged  to  obferve  further  to  the  royal  coun- 

*  cil,  that,  for  three  or  four  years  palled,  a  duty  is  levied  at  St 
‘  Domingo  of  2  fols  [above  id.  fterling]  per  pound  weight 

*  on  indigo,  fhipped  off  there.  This  novelty  is  the  more 

*  pernicious,  becaufe  that  drug  ferves  for  dyeing  our  manu- 
‘  failures  into  blues  or  blacks,  and  becaufe  we  make  a  con.- 
‘  fiderable  traffic  thereof  to  the  North.  It  is  of  great  impor- 

*  tance  for  the  council  to  be  pleafed  to  take  off  this  duty, 
‘which  i9  capable  of  ruining  the  cultivation  of  this  drug.’ — 
How  the  French  have  advanced  in  the  indigo-trade  fince  this 
time,  fee  Indigo. 

32.  The  French  minifters  feem  fucceflively,  from  the  time 
•  of  Richlieu,  to  have  fet  their  hearts  on  regulating  commerce, 

and  to  turn  every  article  thereof  to  the  national  emolument. 

33.  The  French  do  not  think  their  laws  ought  to  remain  un¬ 
alterable,  according  to  the  maxim  of  the  Medes  and  Perfians, 
for  they  at  all  times  readily  change  their  laws,  when  they  ex¬ 
perience  the  exigencies  of  commerce  require  it.  We  have  a 

'  recent  and  remarkable  inffance  of  this  during  the  late  wars  ; 
they  permitted  Dutch  fhips  to  load  fugar,  and  other  commodi¬ 
ties,  at  their  Weft-India  iflands,  and  carry  them  direCtly  to 
Holland,  or  to  any  other  part  of  Europe. 

34.  By  this  meafjre  the  French  encouraged  their  colonies  in 
time  of  war,  by  eafy  infurances  and  low  freights,  befides  get¬ 
ting  early  with  their  plantation-produce  to  foreign  markets. 

In  regard  to  the  important  article  of  fugar,  melafTes,  rum, 
rice,  &c.  the  productions  of  the  Britifh  plantations,  and  the 
laws  to  which  they  are  fubjeCt  in  England  and  France,  com¬ 
paratively  confidered,  we  fhall  take  notice  of  them  under  their 
diftindt  heads. 

35.  In  the  mean  time  we  Ihall  obferve,  that,  whatever  prac¬ 
tices  among  Britifh  traders  have  any  tendency  to  promote  and 
advance  the  profpeiity  of  our  rival  American  iflands  and  colo¬ 
nies,  and  injure  our  own,  they  ought  to  be  thoroughly  en¬ 
quired  into,  and  a  flop  put  to  them.  The  pra&ices,  at  pre¬ 
lent  alluded  to,  are  thofe  of  our  Britifh  northern  colonies  in 
America,  carrying  on  a  commerce  with  the  French  ifland 
colonies  there. 

Further  Remarks. 

Whether  the  charge  of  our  Weft-India  merchants  atrainft 
thofe  of  the  northern  colonies  be  well  grounded,  we  will  not 
take  upon  us  to  fay  ;  but  leave  the  decifion  thereof,  after 
giving  a  Ihort  ftate  of  the  argument  on  both  Tides,  to  the  im¬ 
partial  public ;  it  being  indifferent  to  us  on  which  fide  the 
truth  may  lie,  if  we  can  but  be  inftrumental  to  brino-  it  to 
light. — According  to  the  reprefentation  of  the  Weft-India 
merchants  the  cafe  is  as  follows,  viz. 

By  the  aCt  of  navigation,  parted  12  Car.  II.  cap,  18,  it  is 
ena&ed,  That  no  goods  fhall  be  imported  into,  or  exported 
out  of,  any  territories  belonging  to  the  king  in  Afta,  Africa, 
or  America,  in  other  veflels  than  fuch  only  as  belong  to  the 
people  of  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  or  town  of  Berwick  up¬ 
on  Tweed,  or  are  built  in  the  Britifh  plantations,  and  owned 
by  Britifh  fubjedts,  and  whereof  the  mafter  and  three-fourths 
of  the  mariners  are  Englifh,  on  pain  to  lofe  fuch  goods  and 
veflels  j  and  commanders  at  fea,  having  commiffions  from  the 
king,  are  impowered  and  required  to  bring  in,  as  prize,  vef- 
fels  offending  contrary  to  this  aCt  ;  and,  in  cafe  of  condem¬ 
nation,  one  moiety  fhall  be  to  the  ufe  of  fuch  commanders 
and  their  companies,  the  other  moiety  to  the  king.  And,  by 
the  fame  aft,  it  is  further  enafted. 

That  no  goods  of  foreign  growth  or  manufafture,  brought  into 
England,  Ireland,  Wales,  Guernfey,  Jerfey,  or  Berwick,  in 
Englifh  or  other  {hipping,  belonging  to  fome  of  the  faid 
places,  and  navigated  as  aforefaid,  fhall  be  brought  from  other 
places  than  thofe  of  the  growth  and  manufafture,  or  from  thofe 
parts  where  they  can  only,  or  have  ufually  been  fhipped  for 
tranfportation,  on  pain  to  forfeit  fuch  goods  and  veflels. 

That,  by  another  aft  of  parliament,  parted  15  Car.  II.  it  is 
enafted,  That  no  commodity  of  the  growth  or  manufafture 
of  Europe  fhall  be  imported  into  any  of  the  king’s  plantations 
in  Afia,  Africa,  or  America,  but  what  fhall  have  been  fhipped 
in  England,  Wales,  or  the  town  of  Berwick,  and  in  Englifh- 
built  {hipping,  navigated  as  aforefaid,  and  carried  direftly 
thence  to  the  faid  plantations,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the 
goods  and  veflels, . 

In  the  making  of  thefe  laws  (always  looked  upon  as  the  bul¬ 
wark  of  the  Englifh  commerce)  Great-Britain  had  two  vaft 
objefts  in  view.  One,  the  increafe  of  her  naval  power  (by 
making  her  own  people  the  foie  carriers  of  the  whole  Bri- 
tifli  commerce  :)  the  other,  the  appropriating  and  fecuring  to 
herfelf,  and  her  own  fubjedts,  all  the  emoluments  arifing  from 
the  trade  of  her  own  colonies  ;  well  knowing  the  importance 
of  thefe  two  great  fources  of  her  wealth  and  power :  and  the 
nation  has  continued  to  enjoy  the  full  fruits  of  thefe  excellent 
provifions,  from  the  time  of  making  thefe  laws  down  to  the 
peace  of  Utrecht. 

Nor  has  this  been  the  policy  of  Great-Britain  only,  but  every 
other  nation  alfo  fees  the  advantages  thereof,  and  think  they 
VOL.  I 
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have  a  right  of  preferving  the  trade  of  their  own  colonies  to 
themfelves.  France,  in  particular,  has  been  fo  watchful  in 
this  refpedt,  that  they  feize  every  foreign  vefl’el  (except  thof« 
concerned  in  the  lumber-trade)  coming  within  two  leagues  of 
their  own  fhore  ;  and  feveral  Britifh  veflels  have  been  con- 
nfcated  at  Martinico,  for  approaching  within  that  diftance, 
looking  on  that  as  proof  enough  of  an  intention  to  trade,  un- 
lefsthey,  on  the  other  hand,  fbewed  that  they  were  forced  in 
by  ftrefs  of  weather. 

But,  foon  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  a  pernicious  commerce 
began  to  (hew  itfelf,  between  the  Britifh  northern  colonies  and 
the  French  fugar-colonies,  which  began  with  bartering  the 
lumber  of  the  former  for  French  fugar  and  melafTes.  ^The 
French,  who  before  that  time  had  no  vent  for  their  melaffes, 
and  could  make  no  better  ufe  of  it  than  to  give  it  to  their 
hogs  and  horfes,  foon  found  the  way  (after  they  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  northern  traders)  of  di.ftiliing  it  into  rum, 
which  their  new  correfpondents  were  as  reaJy  to  take  off 
their  hands,  as  they  had  before  been  to  take  their  fugar  and 
melaffes  ;  and  from  hence  they  derived  a  new  mine  of  profit, 
unknown  to  them  before,  and  transferred  to  them fe Ives  the 
benefit  of  a  trade,  which  it  was  the  chief  defign  of  thefe  laws 
to  preferve  to  Great-Britain  alone. 

1  his  being  made  appear  to  parliament,  a  further  provifion 
was  made  for  putting  a  flop  to  this  manifeft  fubverfion  of  the 
fundamental  maxims  of  the  Britifh  policy,  for  preferving  her 
commercial  intererts,  by  an  adl  in  the  6th  year  of  the  reign 
of  George  II.  intitled,  An  adt  for  the  better  fecuring  and 
encouraging  the  trade  of  his  majefty’s  fugar-colonies  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  whereby  fuch  high  duties  were  laid  on  all  foreign  fugars, 
rum,  and  melaffes,  to  be  imported  into  any  of  his  majefty’s 
colonies  in  America,  as  it  was  thought  were  equal  to,  and 
would  anftver  all  the  ends  of  a  prohibition. 

But  experience  has  {hewn,  that  all  thefe  lav/s  are  too  weak  to 
anfwer  the  purpofes  for  which  they  were  defigned,  and  that 
fome  more  effectual  remedies  might  be  found  to  keep  the  Bri¬ 
tifh  traders  in  North  America  within  bounds,  if  Great-Bri¬ 
tain  refolvesto  preferve  her  right  of  controuling  the  trade  of 
her  own  fubjedts  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  turning  it  into 
fuch  channels  only  as  her  wifilom  fhall  direCt,  and  think  moft 
conducive  to  the  interefts  of  the  whole  community :  for  it  can 
be  made  appear,  beyond  contradiction,  notwithftanding  all 
the  laws  which  have  hitherto  been  made, 

I.  That  a  fettled  coutfe  of  traffick  has  been  carried  on  for  feve¬ 
ral  years,  by  many  of  his  majefty’s  fubjeCts  in  North  America, 
to  the  ports  of  Marfeilles  and  Toulon,  in  which  their  fhips 
have  gone  diredtly  thither,  laden  with  pitch,  tar,  train-oil, 
timber- trees,  and  planks,  for  building  fhips;  fpars,  ftaves, 
logwood,  beaver,  martins,  deer,  and  elk-fkins,  furs,  and 
naval  ftores ;  and  have  returned  back  again,  without  ever 
touching  in  Great-Britain,  with  goods  of  the  growth  and  ma¬ 
nufactures  of  France,  and  other  foreign  nations. 

IF  That  they  have  carried  on  the  like  trade  with  Holland. 

III.  That,  notwithftanding  the  add  made  in  the  6th  year  of 
his  prefent  majefty’s  reign,  the  BritTh  northern  colonies  ferve 
themfelves  chiefly  with  foreign  fugar,  rum,  and  melafll-s, 
without  paying  the  duties  impofed  by  that  add,  and  fometimes 
import  them  in  veflels  owned  by  foreigners ;  and  that  this 
trade  is  now  carried  to  fuch  a  height,  that  veflels  have  been 
purchafed  for,  and  fixed  in  this  commerce  only,  and  coriftant- 
ly  and  regularly  employed  in  trading  backwards  and  forward3 
between  the  foreign  fugar-colonies  and  the  Britifh  colonies  in 
North  America  ;  and  that,  in  order  to  facilitate  it,  they  have 
fettled  correfpondents  and  faCtors  in  the  French  iflands, 
and  the  French  have  done  the  like  in  our  colonies  in  North 
America. 

IV.  1  hat  this  trade  is  not  only  connived  at,  but  cherifhed 
and  encouraged,  by  the  foreigners  with  whom  it  is  carried 
on,  who  well  know  how  much  it  tends  to  inrich  their  own 
colonies,  and  impoverifh  ours. 

Some  of  the  many  III  Consequences  arifing  from  this 
trade  to  Great-Britain. 

I.  It  will  deeply  affeCt  the  manufactures  and  produffs  cf  Great- 
Britain,  and  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  is  at  prefent  felt, 
if  it  be  not  timely  flopped,  caufe  a  great  declenlion  in  the 
trade  of  the  kingdom,  and  not  only  deprive  the  nation  of  a 
profit  to  which  they  have  a  natural  right,  but  many  perfons 
now  employed  in  thefe  manufactures  will  be  brought  to  want 
the  means  of  fubfiftence. 

II.  The  number  of  Englifh  {hipping,  and,  confl-quentlv,  of 
failors,  will  decreafe  in  proportion  as  this  trade  mcreafes, 
which  faps  the  very  foundation  of  the  naval  power  of  the 
kingdom. — The  defign  of  the  aft  15  Car.  II.  forbidding  the 
importation  of  any  commodities  or  manufactures  of  Europe 
into  the  king’s  plantations  in  America,  was  intended  to  make 
a  double  voyage  neceffary,  where  thefe  colonies  ufed  any 
commodities  of  the  growth  and  manufactures  of  Europe,  but 
Britifh  ;  for,  if  they  could  not  be  flopped  but  in  Great-Bri¬ 
tain,  they  muft  fir  ft  be  brought  thither  from  the  places  of  their 
growth  or  manufacture,  and  Great  Britain  would  confequent- 
ly  have  the  benefit  not  only  of  that  freight,  but  of  as  many 
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fhips  and  Tailors  as  mull  be  employed  in  bringing  them  from 
thence.  But,  if  the  northern  colonies  fhould  be  allowed  to 
carry  them  directly  from  the  places  where  they  grow  or  are 
manufactured,  not  only  thefe  benefits  will  be  loft  to  the  na¬ 
tion,  but  likewife  the  profits  arifing  to  the  importers,  the  du¬ 
ties  retained  by  the  crown,  where  the  whole  is  not  drawn- 
back,  the  warehoufe-rent,  commiffions,  and  many  other  in¬ 
cidental  profits,  not  neceflary  to  be  enumerated. 

III.  If  a  ftop  is  not  put  to  the  progrefs  of  this  trade,  it  will 
lefTen  the  dependence  of  thefe  colonies  upon  their  mother- 
country,  and,  in  time,  produce  fuch  connection  of  interefts 
between  them  and  foreigners  ;  as  will,  by  degrees,  alienate 
them  from  Great-Britain. 

Some  of  the  many  III  Consequences  arifing  from  this 
trade  to  the  Sug ar-Col.onies. 

I.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  undoubted  truth,  that,  as  the 
enlarging  the  vent  of  any  commodity  is  one  of  the  beft  means 
that  can  be  ufed  to  encourage  its  growth,  and  the  leffening  of 
it  is  the  certain  way  to  difcourage  it  ;  and  from  thence  it  ne- 
ceffarily  follows,  that,  as  we  have  many  rivals  in  this  trade, 
nothing  can  be  of  more  fatal  confequence  to  the  Britifh  fugar- 
colonies,  than  to  fuller  foreign  fugars  to  be  confumed  in  any 
of  its  own  dominions ;  it  being  obvious,  that  this  muft  check 
the  growth  of  fugar  in  our  own  iflands,  and  increafe  it  in 
theirs  ;  and,  therefore,  would  manifeftly  tend  to  theftrength- 
ening  their  Colonies,  and  weakening  our  own. 

II.  This  trade,  as  carried  on,  raifes  the  price  of  lumber  to  the 
Britifh  planters,  and,  as  the  northern  traders  often  refufe  to 
take  any  thing  from  them  but  ready  money,  drains  them  fo 
much  of  their  gold  and  filver,  that  they  are  often  brought  into 
great  diftrefs  for  want  of  it. 

III.  All  the  money  which  thefe  northern  traders  receive  from 
the  Britifh  planters,  is  carried  to  the  foreign  fugar-colonies, 
and  there  laid  out  either  in  the  purchafe  of  foreign  fugar,  rum, 
and  melafles,  or  of  foreign  European  and  Eaft-India  commo¬ 
dities,  which  are  carried  to  the  Britifh  northern  colonies,  and 
there  fupply  the  place  of  Britifh  manufactures,  and  Britifh 
fugar,  rum,  and  melafles,  and,  confequently,  rob  the  nation 
not  only  of  the  confumption  of  fo  much  of  its  own  commo¬ 
dities,  but  of  fo  much  gold  and  filver  too:  whereas,  if  the 
foreign  colonies  (who  cannot  be  fupplied  with  lumber  but 
from  the  Englifh)  were  conftrained  to  purchafe  it  with  ready 
money  only,  and  not  allowed  to  give  their  fugar,  rum,  and 
melalfes,  in  exchange  for  it,  this  would  turn  the  tables  upon 
them,  and  make  the  ballance  of  the  lumber  trade  as  much  in 
our  favour  as  it  is  now  againft  us. 

Benefits  which  Great-Britain  may  derive  to  herfelf, 
and  her  Sugar-Colonies,  by  putting  an  effectual  ftop 
to  this  trade. 


It  is  well  known  to  every  one  concerned  in  the  fugar-trade, 
that  the  profits  of  the  planter  depend  upon  the  vent  which  he 
finds  for  his  rum  and  melafles ;  for,  if  fugar  only,  and  no 
rum  or  melafles,  could  be  produced  from  the  fugar-cane,  it 
would  hardly  pay  the  expence  of  the  culture  and  making ;  con¬ 
fequently,  as  the  vent  of  rum  and  melafles  is  flopped  or  in¬ 
creased,  the  fugar  colonies  (whether  Englifh  or  foreign)  muft 
refpeCtively  thrive  or  decline.  And,  as  rum  is  not  allowed 
to  be  imported  into  Old  France,  or  any  of  its  colonies  (be- 
caufe  it  inteferes  with  brandy,  which  is  the  produd  of  the 
mother  country)  this  evidently  fhews  how  much  it  is  in  the 
power  of  Great-Britain  to  check  the  progrefs  of  the  French 
fugar-iflands  and  advance  that  of  her  own  :  for,  if  the  bring¬ 
ing  French  rum  and  melafles  into  any  of  the  Britifh  domi¬ 
nions  were  once  effeaually  flopped,  all  the  profits  made  by 
rum  and  melafles,  in  the  French  fugar-colonies,  would  be 
loft  to  them,  as  they  could  find  no  vent  for  it  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  This  point,  therefore,  fiddly  attended 
and  invariably  adhered  to,  would,  in  its  natural  tendency, 
damp  the  growth  of  the  fugar  in  the  French  iflands,  and  in¬ 
creafe  it  in  our  own;  and  might,  very  probably,  in  the 
courfe  of  fome  years,  be  the  means  of  enabling  the  Englifh 
to  beat  them  out  of  all  the  foreign  markets  in  Europe,  and 
confine  them  to  their  own  confumption. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  two  things  more,  to  fhew 
that  Great-Britain  is  now  more  concerned,  than  at  any  time 
heretofore,  to  give  attention  to  the  trade  of  her  fugar-colonies; 
becaufe  the  other  trading  nations  in  Europe  feem  now  to  be 
more  intent  than  ever  upon  wrefting  this  trade  out  of  her 
hands,  and  grafping  it  themfelves.  Of  thefe, 

The  firft  is,  That  the  Danes  have  lately  fettled  a  fugar  colony 
at  Santa  Cruz,  an  ifland  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Britifh 
Leeward  Iflands,  and  to  which  feveral  of  the  Britifh  fubieds 
m  the  Leeward  Iflands  have  lately  gone  to  fettle,  upon  the  in- 
vitatron  and  the  encouragements  offered  them  by  the  Danes 
As  the  growth  of  fugar  will  be  confiderably  increafed  by  this 
new  fettlement,  the  demand  for  a  confumption  of  Britifh 
fugars  abroad,  will  in  confequence  be  leffened  ;  and  there  is 

ionfumeno'f^T  ncc.effity  for  oblig^g  Britifh  fobjeds  to 
confume  no  fugars  but  what  are  of  Britifh  growth,  left  our  own 
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colonies  fhould  not  find  a  fufficient  vent  for  what  they  grow  5 
for,  if  that  fhould  ever  be  the  cafe,  they  would  foon  dwindle 
to  nothing. 

The  fecond  is.  That  all  other  nations,  poffefled  of  fugar  colo¬ 
nies,  feem  to  be  fo  fenfibleof  the  advantages  arifing  from  the 
fugar-trade,  that  they  are  more  intent  than  ever  upon  extend¬ 
ing  it,  and  ufe  their  utmoft  induftry  to  introduce  their  own  fu¬ 
gars  into  Great-Britain  ;  and  it  is  but  too  notorious,  that  they 
have  been  fo  fuccefsful  as  to  find  the  way  of  corrupting  the 
traders  in  our  fugar-colonies,  and  making  them  the  inftruments 
of  introducing  foreign  fugars,  under  the  denomination  anddif- 
guife  of  Britifh,  into  Great-Britain  itfelf :  from  whence  it  is 
very  apparent,  that,  without  fome  vigorous  efforts  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  a  great  part  of  that  wealth,  which  Britain  might  and 
ought  to  derive  to  herfelf  from  the  trade  of  her  own  colonies, 
will  be  ravifhed  from  her  by  the  intrigues  of  foreigners,  and 
the  treachery  of  her  own  fubjeds. 

It  is  humbly  fubmitted  to  the  confederation  of  parliament. 
Whether  this  fmuggling  trade  (as  the  Weft-India  merchants 
are  pleafed  to  call  it)  fo  apparently  deftrudive  of  the  national 
interefts  of  this  kingdom,  ought  not  to  be  flopped  without  , de¬ 
lay,  and  the  importation  of  foreign  fugar,  rum,  and  melafles, 
into  any  of  the  Britifh  colonies  in  North  America,  prohi¬ 
bited  UNDER  SUCH  PENALTIES,  AND  WITH  SUCH  EN¬ 
COURAGEMENTS  TO  SEIZE  AND  INFORM,  AS  MAY  BE 
ADEQUATE  TO  THE  DISEASE,  AND  EFFECTUALLY 
CURB  THIS  LICENTIOUS  COMMERCE. 

In  oppofition  to  this,  it  was  urged  in  favour  of  the  northern 
colonies.  That  the  trade  carried  on  by  them  with  the  French 
and  Dutch  Weft-India  fettlements,  inftead  of  being  preju¬ 
dicial  to  the  intereft  of  Great-Britain,  the  taking  off  the  du¬ 
ties  already  laid  thereon,  would  tend  greatly  to  her  advan¬ 
tage,  by  promoting  the  exports  of  her  manufa&ures  to  the  nor¬ 
thern  colonies;  which,  in  confequence  of  a  prohibition, 
muft  fenfibly  decreafe. — That,  when  the  honourable  the  lords 
commiffioners  of  trade,  according  to  the  advocates  for  the 
northern  colonies,  examined  the  evidences  brought,  refped- 
ing  the  quantity  of  melafles  made  in  the  Britifh  Weft-India 
iflands,  it  appeared,  all  of  them,  together,  did  not  export 
12,000  hogfheads,  and  that  they  never  had  any  left  on  their 
hands. — That  a  veffel  or  two  only  went  to  Holland  from  the 
northern  colonies,  whofe  whole  cargoes  did  not  amount  to  a 
loool.  each;  and  that  2  or  3  others,  in  the  late  war,  that  is 
of  1746,  went  as  flags  of  truce  to  the  French  iflands,  under  .  i 
cover  of  which,  they  purchafed  a  cargo  of  melafles  for  fifh.— 
That  now  and  then  a  veffel  from  the  northern  colonies  traded 
with  the  Britifh  ifland  colonies,  the, mailers  of  which  would 
not  take  rum,  fugar,  or  melafles,  for  their  cargoes,  but  in- 
fifted_aA  cafh,  with  which  they  would  buy  thefe  commodities 
in  the  French  fugar-iflands.— The  true  reafon  whereof,  as 
acknowledged,  was,  becaufe  thofe  perfons  could  go  to  thefe 
foreign  iflands,  and  purchafe  the  fame  articles  10  or  15 
per  cent,  cheaper ;  or,  perhaps,  to  the  next  foreign  ifland, 
and  get  them  a  third  part  cheaper,  and  not  becaufe  they 
did  not  want  thofe  articles. — Then  fay  our  northern  colo¬ 
nies  again,  that,  within  thefe  15  years,  the  Weft-India 
planters  have  given  above  double  the  price  for  lumber  that 
they  do  now,  and  yet  fold  their  rum  and  melafles  for  lefs 
than  half  what  they  get  for  it  now ;  and  that,  at  this  pre- 
fent  day,  they  do  not  give  the  northern  colony  people  the 
firft  coft  for  what  they  buy  of  them. 

It  was  faid  alfo,  before  the  lords  of  trade,  that  the  northern 
colony  people  fent  their  veffels  to  thefe  foreign  iflands,  under 
pretence  of  getting  melaffes,  and  there  purchafed  Eaft-India 
goods,  &c.  The  place  meant  here  was  St  Euftatia,  one  of 
the  leaft  of  the  Caribbee  Iflands  in  America,  belonging  to  the 
Dutch. — To  this  it  was  anfwered,  that  the  Weft-Indi*  tra¬ 
ders  well  know  this  not  to  be  currently  the  cafe ;  for  that 
there  is  not  one  veffel  in  ten  that  goes  from  the  northern  co-  jj 
lonies  to  the  Britifh  ifland  colonies  in  America,  whofe  car¬ 
goes,  neat,  are  fufficient  to  purchafe  even  a  load  of  melafles,  i 
of  the  value  of  4  or  500 1.  and  not  one  out  of  twenty  that 
ever  purchafes  a  pennyworth  of  dry  goods;  but  if,  by  acci¬ 
dent,  am  after  of  a  veffel  has  40  or  50I.  more  than  he  can 
lay  out  in  melafles,  and  fhould  purchafe  a  few  pieces  of  duck, 
or  quoils  of  rigging,  which  is  the  moft  they  do,  what 
mighty  fmuggling  is  that  ?  Yet,  where  one  perfon  Jays  out  ) 

fuch  a  fum  in  dry  goods,  there  are  ten  who  carry  home  the  rj 

produce  of  their  cargoes  in  filver  and  gold.— And  that  they  1 
fometimes  cannot  get  rum,  fugar,  and  melafles,  was  allowed, 
it  feems,  before  their  lordfhips. 

Much  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  above-mentioned  trade  is, 

1  j  l!?e  northern  colonies  are  faid  to  carry  on  to  Marfeilles 
and  Toulon  ;  and  that  ten  fail  of  veffels  from  thefe  colonies 
had  not  been  at  either  of  thefe  places  for  thefe  ten  years  paft ; 
and  when,  by  accident  at  any  time,  a  veffel  was  font  with 
fuch  a  cargo,  as  mentioned,  of  oil,  pitch,  tar,  furs,  dm- 
er,  logwood,  fpars,  oak,  &c.  yet  the  whole  quantity,  to¬ 
gether,  fcarceever  produced  500 1.  out  of  which  the  charges 
of  the  veffel  was  to  be  paid,  and  a  load  of  fait  to  be  purchafed 

10 1  j  C  j  P^ace>  an^  no  great  quantity  of  velvets,  filks, 
gold  and  filv.er-lace,  Sec.  could  be  purchafed  with  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  her  cargo.— It  may  probably  have  happened,  that 
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the  mafters  of  feme  fuch  veffels  may  have  fometimes,  with 
their  own  private  adventure,  of  the  value,  perhaps,  of  40 
or  50  1.  purchafed  a  piece  of  velvet,  with  the  pattern  of  filk 
for  a  gown,  and  feveral  of  thefe  fmall  articles  enumerated  by 
the  Weft-India  traders,  for  fome  friend  or  other  ;  and  this  is 
pretty  near  the  extent  of  the  mighty  fmuggling  trade  carried 
on  from  the  northern  colonies  to  Marfeilles  and  Toulon. 

After  this  the  northern  colony  agents  retaliate  upon  the  Weft- 
India  traders,  and  charge  them  with  aiming  at  engrofling  the 
whole  of  the  French  trade  by  fmuggling ;  for  that  they  at 
prefent  have  a  good  {hare  thereof,  by  their  own  confeffion; 
that  great  quantities  of  foreign  fugars  are  cleared  out  from 
the  Englifh  iflands  as  Britifh  manufactures,  but  that  no  fuch 
fugars  are  ev«er  (hipped  in  the  northern  colony  veffels,  is  a  fa6t 
not  to  be  gainfaid. 

After  a  little  flourifh  and  afperity  againft  the  Weft  India  tra 
ders,  all  which  I  pafs  over,  the  advocates  for  the  northern 
colonies  reduce  the  matter  to  the  following  heads  of  enquiry, 
in  juftification  of  their  caufe.  As, 

Firft,  What  fort  of  manufa&ures,  and  what  value,  are  ex¬ 
ported  from  Great- Britain  to  the  Britifh  fugar  iflands,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  what  (he  exports  to  the  northern  colonies? 
Secondly,  What  returns  does  Great- Britain  receive  in  lieu  of 
•what  (he  exports  to  the  Britifh  fugar-iflands,  and  what  be¬ 
comes  of  thefe  returns  ? 

T  hirdly,  What  fort  of  manufa&ures,  and  what  value,  does 
Great-Britain  export  to  the  northern  colonies,  in  proportion 
to  what  fhe  exports  to  the  Britifh  fugar-iflands  ? 

Fourthly,  What  returns  does  Great-Britain  receive  in  lieu 
thereof,  and  what  becomes  of  them? 

Fifthly,  How  does  the  trade,  carried  on  from  the  northern 
colonies  to  the  French  and  Dutch  Weft-India  fettlements, 
affe£t  Great-Britain  ? 

Sixthly,  What  end  will  a  prohibition  of  this  trade  carried 
on  from  the  northern  colonies  to  the  French  and  Dutch  fet¬ 
tlements  ferve,  and  how  will  it  affeCt  Great-Britain  ? 
Sevoithly,  What  end  will  the  taking  off  the  duties  already 
Hid  On  this  trade  carried  on  from  the  northern  colonies  ferve, 
and  how  would  it  affe£t  Great-Britain  ? 

Laftly,  Would  the  preventing  the  northern  colonies  from 
carrying  on  this  trade  to  the  French  and  Dutch  Weft-India 
fettlements  be  of  any  real  difadvantage  to  their  fugar-trade, 
and  could  the  French  fupply  themfelves  with  fifh  and  lumber 
without  the  affiftance  of  the  northern  colonies? 

In  anfwer  to  the  firft  of  thefe  enquiries  it  was  faid,  that  at 
leaft  two- thirds  of  the  manufactures,  exported  from  Great- 
Britain  to  the  Britifh  fugar-iflands,  are  what  fhe  imports  from 
foreigners ;  and  that  the  whole,  put  together,  does  not 
amount  to  one  half  the  value  fhe  exports  to  the  northern 
colonies. 

To  the  fecond  it  was  faid,  that  they  are  chiefly  fugars,  and 
the  price  of  them  fo  high,  that  none  of  them  can  be  exported, 
but  are  all  confirmed  by  herfelf. 

1  o  the  third,  that  three  quarter  parts  of  the  manufactures 
Great-Britain  exports  to  the  northern  colonies  are  of  her 
make,  and  that  fhe  exports  to  thofe  colonies  above  double  the 
value  that  fhe  does  to  the  fugar-iflands. 

Fourthly,  it  was  anfwered,  cafh,  and  bills  of  exchange,  for 
almoft  all  the  fifh  exported  to  Spain  and  Portugal ;  together 
with  naval  ftores,  logwood,  furs,  &c.  a  confiderable  part  of 
which  Great-Britain  exports  again  to  her  advantage. 

Fifthly,  inafmuch  as  it  ferves  to  encourage  the  northern  Co¬ 
lonies  in  catching  of  fifh,  making  oil,  and  cutting  of  lum¬ 
ber,  &c.  this  fupplies  them,  in  a  great  meafure,  with  re¬ 
turns  to  Great-Britain  for  her  manufactures  ;  for  want  of 
which,  thofe  colonies  could  not  take  off  near  the  quantity 
they  now  do,  as  they  have  no  other  way  of  paying  for  them  ; 
c®nfequently,  if  a  flop  fhould  be  put  to  that  trade  of  theirs 
with  the  French  and  Dutch  Weft-India  fettlements,  they 
would  be  neceflitated  to  set  up  the  manufactories  of 
Great-Britain  among  themselves,  to  her  very 
great  detriment. 

Sixthly,  only  to  encourage  the  Britifh  fugar-iflands,  in  di- 
ftilling  up  all  the  coarfe  fugars  they  now  fend  to  Great-Bri¬ 
tain  into  rum,  which  they  will  difpofe  of  to  the  northern  co¬ 
lonies  on  their  own  terms ;  by  which  means,  not  above  two 
thirds  of  the  rum  and  fugar  will  come  to  Great-Britain  that 
now  does  ;  confequently  the  price  of  what  does  come,  will  be 
proportionably  inhanced. 

Seventhly,  this  would  give  the  northern  colonies  further  en¬ 
couragement  to  out-rival  the  French  in  the  fifh  trade  (efpeci- 
ally  in  the  Weft-Indies)  and  enable  them  to  make  larger  re¬ 
mittances  for  the  manufactures  of  Great-Britain,  and  thereby 
increafe  her  trade. 

Laftly,  it  is  a  certain  faCt,  fay  the  northern  colony  advocates, 
that  the  French,  in  the  Weft- Indies,  fell  their  fugars  from  40 
to  50  per  cent,  cheaper  than  the  Englifh  do  ;  the:efore,  if  they 
had  no  vent  for  their  melaffes,  but  were  obliged  to  throw  it 
away,  as  the  Weft-India  gentlemen  pretend  they  would  ;  al¬ 
though  it  was  roundly  afferted,  that  a  great  number  of  French 
veffels  go  yearly  to  Canada,  wholly  loaded 
with  rum,  which  is  made  out  of  it  (for  the  nor¬ 
thern  colonies  feldom  or  ever  take  any  of  their  rum  or  fugar) 


vet 


as  it  produces  them  fuch  a  trifle,  they  felling  it  for  one 
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third  the  price  that  it  is  fold  for  in  the  Britifll  rlhnds,  the  .id- 
.  ltio<)  2  or  3  Per  cent,  on  their  fugars  at  the  foreign  mar- 
Kets  ( where  they  are  not  in  any  danger  of  being  rivalled  by  the 

/-  "g  '“?»  a*  u  ls,n°t  ‘2  our  Power  ever  to  raife  the  quantities  of 

thf  ar  C^ren^h  d°  wouId  frlty  make  up  for  it  j  befides, 
nere  needs  no  ftronger  argument  to  prove,  that  the  French  do 

ficial°r °n  */' 6  trade  n°m  tbe  northern  colonies  as  bene- 
affirm  £notwlthftand‘"g  the  Weft-India  gentlemen 

than  their  k  k-rench  d0  aU  in  cheir  Powcr  to  encourage  it) 
than  their  proh,biting  it  under  the  fevereft  penalties  f. 

*  fidir^;nnTlanCholy  c0nfiderati°n.  and  well  deferves  con- 
.  Thi,  ° \  lmPr?Te  our  fugar-colonies  to  the  utmoft. 

'  lw’  fp  a^aid’  ls-  fallaci°us ;  for  fo  rigorous  are  the 
f,h7e  Fran£V?  reJati°n  thereunto,  that  it  would  be  impof* 

wtTHo' t0  C3rry  0n  “X  trade  them, 
WITHOUT  THEIR  OFFICERS  HAVING  ORDERS  TO  CONNIVE 

AT  !T ,  and  this  they  would  not  have  done,  without  they  were 

conv.nced  of  its  being  beneficial  to  them  ;  and  its  being  fo 

hkewile  to  our  northern  colonies,  is  their  motive  for  carry- 

2fcr-eirb  thT  jmut’ if  °ur  °wn  n°rthern  and 

would  Ho  U  r61r  -uf  mutua^  advantages  by  trade,  it 
would  be  more  eligible;  and  this  ought  to  be  the 

STUDY  OF  THE  NATION  THAT  THEY  MIGHT. 

Wi,h  refpedl  (o  the  French  being  able  to  fupply  .hemfetves 
with  lumber,  it  is  beyond  difpute,  fay  the  advocates  for  the 
northern  colonies,  that  they  may  (fifh  no  body  can  deny  but 
that  they  catch  them  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the  Eno-lilh  do) 
and  the  quantities  of  lumber  they  take  from  the  En°li(h  are 
trifling  as  one  of  the  Weft-India  gentlemen  is  faid°to  have 

declared  before  the  lords  of  trade,  they  haring  the  fame  forts 
of  trees  grow  both  in  Canada  and  Mississippi,  that  do 
in  the  northern  colonies  j  and  the  only  reafon  they  do  not  cut 
them  is  on  account  of  the  navigation’s  being  fomething  more 
difficult ;  which  would,  perhaps,  make  the  lumber  turn  out 
at  a  higher  price  than  they  give  the  Englifh  ;  but,  fuppofe  the 
french  planters  were  obliged  to  give  double  the  price  for  it 
to  what  they  do  at  prefent  to  the  Englifh,  yet  it  Would  be 
giving  it  to  their  own  people,  and  the  addition  of  2  or  3  per 
cent,  more  on  their  fugars  would  make  up  for  it  ;  mill-tim¬ 
ber,  ftavtis,  and  heading,  are  the  natural  growth  of  Hif- 
pan.ola,  where  they  always  ufe  them ;  atMartinico,  the  moft 

France^65  h°°PS  ^  Ufe  there>  are  brouSht  from  Old 

Remarks  on  thefe  different  rbprefentations,  as  dated  before 

the  laft  war. 

The  reafons  that  induced  me  to  introduce  the  heads  of  this  de- 
ate  are,  (t.)  To  fhew,  that  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  that 
the  french  fugar-colonies  are  in  a  very  flourilhing  condition, 
and  have  fupplanted  the  Britifh  in  that  great  article  of  traffic, 
at  moft  of  the  foreign  markets  of  Europe,  to  the  very  great 
and  extraordinary  advantage  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  and 
the  proportionable  detriment  of  Great-Britain.  (2.)  That 
thefe  effects  have  been  apparently  owing  to  the  exquifue  laws 
of  f  ranee,  for  the  regulation  of  the  trade  of  their  iflands  and 
colonies  in  America;  and  to  that  in  particular  among  the 
reft,  which  lays  fuch  feVere  pains  and  penalties  upon  their 
own  fubje&s,  as  well  as  thofe  of  other  nations,  who  carry  on 
FOREIGN  OR  CONTRABAND  COMMERCE  WITH  THE 

said  islands.  (3.)  That  the  remarkable  rigour  of  the 
french,  in  regard  to  this  matter,  fhould  fee m  to  argue 
ftrongly,  that  they  Would  by  no  means  fuffer  the  Britifh  nor¬ 
thern  colonies  to  carry  on  trade  with  their  fugar-iflands,  if  it 
was  hot  to  the  advantage  of  thefe  iflands.  (4.)  That  this,  if 
true,  therefore,  muft  tend  ftill  more  and  more  to  the  benefit 
and  fplendor  of  the  French  colonies  and  kingdom.  (5.) 
That,  from  the  different  and  repugnant  ftates  of  the  forego¬ 
ing  queftion,  by  the  parties  therein  interefted,  it  muft  con¬ 
vince  every  one,  how  difficult  it  is  for  the  Britifh  legiflature 
to  be  rightly  informed  of  the  true  ftate  of  any  branch  of 
trade,  when  it  {hall  come  under  the  folemn  confideration  of 
that  auguft  affembly.  (6.  J  That,  to  prevent  any  impofitions 
of  this  nature,  which  may  be  attended  with  very  injurious 
confequences  to  the  interefts  of  the  kingdom,  it  feems  indif- 
penfably  neceffary,  that  more  effectual  meafures  fhould  be 
taken,  than  hitherto  ever  have  been  in  this  nation,  to  prevent 
any  mifreprefentations  of  the  ftate  and  circumftances  of  any 
branch  of  commerce  ;  to  the  end  that  the  reprefentative  wif- 
dom  of  the  nation  fhould  not  be  milled  in  their  councils  upon 
thefe  occafions.  (7.)  To  which  purpofe  we  would,  with 
all  humility  and  deference,  fuggeff,  that  nothing  appears  more 
naturally  conducive  hereto,  than  the  authoritative  eftablifh- 
ment  of  a  fpecial  council  of  commerce,  to  confift  of  experi¬ 
enced  merchants,  or  fuch  who  have  been  long  engaged  in  the 
concerns  of  trade  and  colonies,  and  who  are  absolutely 

DISENGAGED  FROM  THE  PRACTICE  OF  TRADE,  AND 
HAVE  NO  VISIBLE  INTEREST  IN  DECEIVING  THE  LEGIS¬ 
LATURE  IN  WHATEVER  THEY  SHALL  LAY  BEFORE  THEM. 

(8.)  That  fuch  members  be  properly  eleCted  by  the  principal 
trading  cities  and  towns  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  toge¬ 
ther  with  deputies  from  our  colonies  in  America,  the  intereft 
of  thofe  colonies  being  intimately  interwoven  with  that  of 

England  ; 
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England;  and  that,  fuch  a  council  be  authorized  and  in- 
joined  to  fit  at  fea Tt  once  in  every  week  in  London  through¬ 
out  the  year,  in  order  ro  receive,  examine,  and  difcuf's,  all 
propofitions  and  memorials  relating  to  the  colonies,  and  all 
branches  of  commerce  and  manufactures  that  (hall  be  tranf- 
mitted  to  them,  and  to  confider  of  adequate  encouragements 
to  fuch  who  fha.ll  communicate  any  thing  importantly  ufeful 
to  our  trade  and  navigation,  (io.)  That  the  faid  council  of 
commerce  fhall  be  authorized  to  correfpond  with  all  the 
confuls,  re  fid  eh  ts,  and  Britifh  f, (Stories  in  foreign  countries, 
for  due  information  into  whatever  may  be  requisite  in  regard 
to  trade,  for  them  occafionally  to  lay  before  his  majefty  in 
council,  to  be  referred  to  the  lords  of  trade  and  plantations, 
in  order  finally  to  be  laid  before  the  parliament,  when  they 
fhall  require  it. — -And  that  the  information,  fo  collected  by 
the  council  of  commerce,  fhall  be  properly  regiftered,  and 
fo  alphabeticated,  that  immediate  reference  may  be  had  there¬ 
to  on  all  emergencies,  (it.)  That  the  reports  of  fuch  a 
council  of  trade,  from  time  to  time,  being  made  to  his  ma- 
jefly  in  council,  and  referred  to  the  lords  commifiioners 
tor  trade  and  plantations  in  the  ufual  courfe  :  the  parlia¬ 
ment  will,  with  far  more  eafe,  and  lefs  liability  of  de¬ 
ceit  and  impofition,  have  the  true  and  genuine  date  of  all 
branches  of  trade  laid  before  them  :  nor  fhould  any  thing  of 
this  nature  be  laid  before  the  parliament,  but  what  had  been 
previoufly  examined,  difcufled,  and  reported,  both  by  the 
lords  of  trade,  and  by  this  fubordinate  council. — Thefe  pro¬ 
ceedings  would  effectually  lead  to  the  difeovery  of  truth, 
carry  more  weight,  and  be  received  with  more  attention  by 
parliament,  we  humbly  conceive,  than  the  applications  of 
any  private  man,  or  any  particular  fet  of  men,  as  is  done 
in  the  ufual  manner;  which  are  too  frequently,  I  am  afraid, 
attended  with  tedious  delays,  and  fuch  artful  oppofitions, 
which  not  only  give  the  legiflature  great  fatigue,  but  often 
tend  to  mifguide,  perplex,  and  confound  them,  in  their  delibe¬ 
rations. 

Had  thefe  meafures  been  effectually  taken,  and  not  made  a 
matter  of  fuperficial  form  only,  we  fhould  always  have  been 
properly  apprized  of  whatever  was  doing,  in  regard  to  trade 
and  navigation  in  foreign  countries,  and  the  interefting  ad¬ 
vancements  which  they  were  therein  making  to  the  detriment 
cf  Great-Britain.  By  this  means  we  fhould  have  been  able 
fo  to  have  promoted  the  profpei  ity  of  our  own  fugar-colonies, 
that  it  would  never  have  been  in  the  power  of  the  French  to 
have  raifed  theirs  upon  the  deftruCtion  of  ours,  to  their  un- 
fpeakable  benefit,  and  our  no  lefs  lofs  and  injury  ;  for,  as  we 
had  the  ftart  of  them  fo  many  years,  we  might  eafily  have 
maintained  our  ground,  and  not  have  fuffered  them  to  have 
fupplanted  us  at  foreign  markets  as  they  have  done,  if  our 
parliament  had  been  rightly  informed,  from  time  to  time,  of 
the  progrefs  which  they  were  making. — But  ’tis  the  conftant 
policy  of  that  nation,  as  I  have  fhewn  in  many  inftances, 
and  fhall  fhew  in  many  more,  to  fecrete,  as  much  as  poffible, 
the  progrefs  of  their  trade;  and,  with  refpeCt  to  that  of  their 
fugar-colonies,  nothing  fbews  it  more  confpicuoufly,  than 
their  not  fuffering  any  foreigners  in  their  iflands  to  carry  on 
trade,  or  even  to  a<Sb  there  in  the  capacity  of  a  merchant’s 
book-keeper,  as  we  have  feen  by  their  royal  arrets,  edicts,  and 
ordonnances,  which  were  never  made  public  in  this  kingdom 
till  now. 

Before  we  take  leave  of  this  article  of  French  America, 
on  which  we  have  enlarged  longer  than  ordinary,  becaufe  it 
fo  importantly  concerns  the  trading  intereft  of  thefe  king¬ 
doms,  and  becaufe  we  look  upon  fuch  like  capital  articles  as 
the  (lamina  of  our  whole  work  ;  it  may  be  neceffary  to  re¬ 
fer  the  reader  to  what  is  faid  upon  this  fubjeCt  under  other 
heads  ;  for  we  do  not  confine  ourfelves  to  the  confideration 
of  effential  fubjeCts  in  one  light  only,  that  being  to  take  a 
very  fuperficial  and  imperfect  view  of  them.  If  the  reader, 
therefore,  will  be  pleafed  to  conjoin  what  we  have  here  faid, 
with  what  we  have  done  alfo,  under  the  articles  of  British 
America,  Canada,  Colonies,  and  Florida,  and 
what  we  (hall  further  urge  under  the  article  of  Planta¬ 
tions,  and  divers  others  to  which  we  have  referred,  and 
(hall  refer,  he  will  be  enabled  to  make  a  pretty  good  compa¬ 
rative  judgment,  perhaps,  of  the  (late  of  the  British  and 
French  Trading  Interests  in  America:  he  will  be 
enabled  to  difeern,  that,  if  the  French  carrv  the  further  great 
points  which  they  at  prefent  aim  at,  in  North  America 
and  in  the  West-Indies,  the  Balance  of  Trade  in 
America  muft  pafs  into  French  hands  ;  and  who  will  then 
hold  the  balance  of  trade  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
no  one  need  be  told.  For  the  further  increafing  trade  and 
power  of  I  ranee,  fee  alfo  the  articles  Flanders,  France, 
french  African  Trade,  Fisheries,  Seamen,  Ma¬ 
ritime  Power. 

Remarks  on  this  article  French  America,  fince  the  laft 
war,  and  the  Definitive  I  reaty  of  Peace  of  1763. 

The  preceding  obfervadons  made  on  this  article  before  the  laft 
war,  and  icon  after  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  (hew 
the  reafons,  amongft  numerous  others,  throughout  this  work, 


why,  we  had  caufe  to  dread  the  rifing  and  formidable  power  of 
France  in  America  ;  and  that  the  fulnefs  of  time  was  come, 
that  Great-Britain  fhould  exert  herfelf  to  the  utmoft,  in  order 
effectually  to  flop  the  career  of  our  great  competitors  in  the 
commerce  of  that  part  of  the  world  ;  and  this  article,  toge¬ 
ther  with  various  other  parts  of  our  performance,  will  ftand 
remaining  monuments,  (hewing  the  neceffity  of  the  laft  war; 
and  therefore  we  judge  it  proper  to  continue  unaltered. 
Whether  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  1763,  has  given  fuch  a 
check  to  the  power  of  France  in  America,  as  we  could  have 
defired  and  expeCted,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  judge  by  con- 
fulting  our  article  America,  British  America,  Colo¬ 
nies,  Canada,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Florida, 
Bahama  Islands,  Newfoundland,  Leeward 
Islands,  Indian  Affairs  in  North  America. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  ceffions  made  to  Great-Britain  of  the 
French  tenitpries  in  North  America,  has  at  once  annihilated 
all  their  foregoing  laws,  and  roy  al  edifts  relative  To -their  com- 
mercial  intercourfe  between  their  northern  colonies  and  the 
French  ifland,  I  hey  have  likewife  put  an  end  to  their  long 
meditated  enterprizes  .againft  the  Britifh  colonies  upon  the 
Continent.— By  our  poffeffion  of  Canada,  and  all  its  de¬ 
pendencies,  efpeci ally  that  of  Cape  , Breton  ;  and  leaving 
the  French  no  other  territories  in  this,  part  of  America,  than 
the  fmall  iflands  of  St  Pierre  and  IVIiquelons  for  a  fhelter  to 
their  fiflicrmen  at  Newfoundland,  and  thefe,  upon  exprefs  con¬ 
dition  never  to  be  fortified,  nor  have  more  than  50  men  there 
for  the  police,  fhould  feem  to  promife  fair  to  keep  that,  turbu¬ 
lent  nation  in  awe  for  the  future  in  thefe  parts,  left  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  England  fhould  at  length  be  compelled  to  deprive 
them  of  all  fliare  in  the  Newfoundland  fifheries;  in  doing 
which,  there  does  not  appear  any  great  difficulty  at  prefent, 
fhould  that  nation  attempt  a  frefh  rupture  with  the  crown  of 
Great-Britain:  and  what  would,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  be  the  fate 
again  of  their  fugar-iflands,  is  eafy  to  prejudge. 

FULLER,  a  workman  employed  in  the  woollen  manufac¬ 
tories,  to  mill,  or  fcour,  cloths,  ferges,  and  other- fluffs,  in 
order  to  render  them  more  thick,  compaCt,  and  durable. 
Fullers,  in  conformity  to  the  regulations  of  the  manufactures 
in  France,  are  obliged  to  mark  their  fluffs  with  a  particular 
lead  after  fulling.— They  are  forbid,  by  the  fame  regulations, 
to  draw  out  or  tenter-ftretch  their  manufactures,  that  they 
may  be  made  greater  in  length  and  narrower  in  breath,  kc. 

FULLER  S-E  A  R  T  H,  a  fat  foffil  earth,  abounding  with 
a  nitrous  quality,  ferving  to  fcour  cloths,  fluffs,  Sic.  and 
imbibing  all  the  greafeand  oil  ufed  in  the  preparing,  dreffing, 
&c.  of  the  wool. 

An  account  of  fullers-earth  in  Bedfordshire,  as  given  by  the 
Rev.  Mr  Hollaway,  F.  R.  S.  No.  379. 

I  went,  fays  thisobferver  of  nature,  to  the  fullers-earth  pits  at 
Wavendon  near  Wooburn,  where  there  are  feveral  pits  now 
open  ;  but,  as  men  were  then  at  work  only  in  one,  and  I  un- 
derftood  the  earth  was  difpofed  in  much  the  fame  manner  in 
all,  I  did  not  trouble  myfelf  to  go  down  into  more  than  that 
wherein  they  were  then  digging,  in  which  I  found  things  dif¬ 
pofed  thus : 

From  the  furface,  for  about  fix  yards  depth,  there  are  feveral 
layers  of  fand,  all  reddifli,  but  fome  lighter-coloured  than 
others,  under  which  there  is  a  thin  ftratum  of  red  fand-ftone 
which  they  break  through  ;  and  then,  for  the  depth  of  about 
feven  or  eight  yards  more,  you  have  fand  again  ;  and  after 
that  come  to  the  fullers  earth  ;  the  upper  layer  of  which, 
being  about  a  foot  deep,  they  call  the  cledge ;  and  this  is  by 
the  diggers  thrown  by  as  ufelefs,  by  reafon  of  its  too  great 
mixture  with  the  neighbouring  fand,  which  covers,  and  has 
infinuated  itfelf  among  it:  after  which  they  dig  up  earth  for 
ufe,  to  the  depth  of  about  8  feet  more,  the  matter  whereof  is 
diftinguifhed  into  feveral  layers,  there  being  commonly  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  between  one  horizontal  fiffure  and  another. 

Of  thefe  layers  of  fuller’s-earth,  the  upper  half,  where  the 
earth  breaks  itfelf,  is  tinged  red,  as  it  feems  by  the  running 
of  water  from  the  fandy  ftrata  above,  and  this  part  they  call 
the  crop  ;  betwixt  which  and  the  cledge  above-mentioned, 
is  a  thin  layer  of  matter  not  an  inch  in  depth,  in  tafte,  co¬ 
lour,  and  confiftency,  not  unlike  to  terra  Japonica.  The 
lower  half  of  the  layers  of  fullei  ’s-earth,  they  call  the  wall- 
earth  ;  this  is  untinged  with  that  red  above-mentioned,  and 
feems  to  be  the  more  pure  and  fitter  for  fulling ;  and  under¬ 
neath  all  is  a  ftratum  of  white  rough  ftone,  of  about  two  feet 
thick,  which,  if  they  dig  through,  as  they  very  feldom  do, 
they  find  fand  again,  and  then  is  an  end  of  their  works. 

One  thing  is  obfervable  in  the  fite  of  this  earth,  which  is,  that 
it  feems  to  have  every-where  a  pretty  equal  horizontal  level ; 
becaufe  they  fay,  when  the  fand-ridges  at  the  furface  are 
higher,  the  fuller’s-earth  lies  proportionably  deeper. 

In  thefe  works  they  feldom  undermine  the  ground,  but,  as 
they  dig  away  the  earth  below,  others  are  employed  to  dig 
and  carry  off  the  furface,  otherwife  the  matcer  above,  being 
of  fo  light  and  flitting  a  nature,  would  fall  in  and  endanger 
the  workmen  :  for,  as  was  obferved  before,  the  ftratum  of 
fand-ftone,  which  occurs  before  they  corue  to  the  fullcr’s- 

earth, 
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earth,  does  not  lie,  as  in  coal-pits,  immediately  over  the 
matter  they  dig  for,  like  a  cieling,  but  even  in  the  midft  of 
the  fuperjacent  ftrata  of  fand,  and  therefore  can  be  no  fecu- 
rity  to  them,  if  they  undermine. 

The  perpendicular  fiffures  are  frequent,  and  the  earth  in  the 
ftrata,  befides  its  apparent  diftin&ion  into  layers,  like  all 
other  kinds  of  matter,  by  reafon  of  its  peculiar  un&uouf- 
nefs,  or  the  running  of  the  adjacent  fand  imperceptibly 
among  it,  breaks  itfelf  into  pieces  of  all  angles  and  fizes. 

For  the  geographical  fituation  of  thefe  pits,  they  are  digged 
in  that  ridge  of  fand-hills  by  Wooburn,  which  near  Oxford 
is  Called  Shotover,  on  which  lies  Newmarket-heath  by  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  which  extends  itfelf  from  eaft  to  weft  every¬ 
where,  at  about  the  diftance  of  eight  or  ten  miles  from  the 
Chiltern-hills,  which  in  Cambridgefhire  are  called  Gog-Ma- 
gog ;  in  Bucks  and  Oxon,  the  Chiltern-hills,  from  the  chalky  N 
matter,  of  which  they  chiefly  confift :  which  two  ridges  you 
always  pafs,  in  going  from  London  into  the  north,  north- 
eaft,  or  north- weft  countries  in  the  manner  I  before-men¬ 
tioned:  after  which  you  come  into  that  vaft  vale,  which 
makes  the  greater  part  of  the  midland  counties  of  Cambridge, 
Bedford,  Bucks,  Northampton,  Oxford,  and  Gloucefter ; 
in  which  are  the  rivers  Cam,  Oufe,  Nen,  Avon,  Ifls,  and 
others;  which  I  take  notice  of,  becaufc  it  confirms  what 
you  fay  of  the  regular  difpofition  of  the  earth  into  like  ftrata, 
or  layers  of  matter,  commonly  through  vaft  tradls,  and  from 
Whence  I  make  a  queftion,  whether  fuller’s  earth  may  not 
probably  be  found  in  other  parts  of  the  fame  ridge  of  fand- 
hills,  among  other  like  matter. 

By  9  and  io  Will.  III.  it  fluff  not  be  exported  under  the  pe¬ 
nalty  of  i  s.  for  every  pound  weight,  yet  there  are  feveral 
fpecies  of  earths  in  foreign  countries,  which  we  make  no 
doubt  but  would  ferve  for  the  fame  purpofes  that  fullers- 
earth  does  in  England. 

Remarks. 

Soap-earth,  or  a  fullers  earth,  if  you  pleafe,  is  found  in 
two  places  near  Duraclea,  a  large  open  village  about  fix 
leagues  to  the  eaft  ward  of  Smyrna  ;  and  in  a  very  flat  plain, 
about  a  league  weft- ward  of  the  river  Hermus,  and  feveral 
leagues  from  the  fea.  ’Tis  a  fine  foap,  and  at  the  firft  ga¬ 
thering  whitifh  earth,  which  boileth  or  fhooteth  up  out  of  the 
earth.  ’Tis  gathered  always  before  fun-rife,  and  in  morn¬ 
ings  where  there  falls  no  dew,  fo  that  a  ftock  muft  be  laid  up 
for  the  whole  year  in  the  fummer  months.  It  comes  up  in 
fome  places  an  inch  or  two  above  the  furface  of  the  ground. 
But  the  fun,  rifing  upon  it,  makes  it  fall  down  again.  Every 
morning  there  is  a  new  crop,  though  all  be  taken  away  which 
the  preceding  day  afforded.  The  earth  producing  it  lies  low 
in  both  places,  and  is  in  the  winter  wafhy ;  ’tis  covered, 
though  but  thinly,  with  grafs. 

Three  hundred  drachms  of  this  earth  put  into  a  retort  in  bal- 
neo  arense  for  12  hours,  cum  igne  violento,  gave  between 
five  and  fix  ounces  of  an  infipid  phlegma,  the  fmell  only  fuch 
as  proceeds  in  the  like  operations  from  the  fire. 

Finding  therefore  no  volatile  fait,  as  what  muft  have  come 
over  by  the  foregoing  experiment,  200  drachms  calcined  at  a 
bagnio  fire,  in  a  German  crucible,  were  diflolved  in  water. 
The  compofition  of  earth  and  water,  boiled  into  a  lixivium, 
made  500  drachms. 

It  was  boiled  for  three  hours,  ftill  fcumming  off  the  froth, 
then  filtrated,  after  evaporated  over  a  gentle  fire ;  it  was  kept 
to  cryftallize,  and  appeared  of  a  fixed  fait. 

At  the  foap-houfes  they  mix  \  of  earth  with  ^  of  lime,  and 
diffolve  the  compofition  in  boiling  water  ;  where,  ftirring  it 
often  with  a  flick,  there  floats  a-top  a  thick  brownifh  fub- 
ftance ;  which  fcumming  off,  they  preferve  in  bafons  apart, 
and  this  fcum  is  much  richer  than  the  liquor  underneath,  yet 
both  are  ufed  in  making  the  foap.  Into  a  large  copper  cal¬ 
dron  they  put  50  quintals  of  oil,  applying  a  very  hot  fire, 
which  burns  continually  until  the  foap  is  made.  When  the 
oil  has  boiled,  they  begin  to  throw  in  of  the  fcum,  and  fome- 
times  of  the  liquor  from  which  the  fcum  was  taken.  They 
often  repeat  this  throwing  in  of  the  fcum  and  liquor  for  13 
or  14  days,  in  which  time  the  foap  is  ufually  perfected.  The 
brownifh  fcum,  and  what  is  ufeful  of  the  liquor,  incorpor¬ 
ating  with  the  oil,,  what  is  ufelefs  finks  to  the  bottom  of  the 
caldron,  where  it  is  let  out,  to  make  room  for  throwing  in 
more.  The  water,  thus  let  out,  is  again  thrown  upon  a  new 
compofition  of  earth  and  lime ;  but,  when  the  liquor  be¬ 
comes  wholly  infipid,  it  is  then  judged  to  be  exhaufted.  After 
13  or  14  days,  when  the  foap  is  finifhed,  it  is  laded  out  of 
the  boiler,  and  laid  upon  a  lime-floor  to  dry. 

They  proportion  two  loads  of  earth,  of  five  quintals  each,  to 
50  quintals  of  oil,  the  produce  is  between  70  and  80  quintals 
of  foap. 

The  earth  is  bought  at  a  dollar  a  load,  and  the  foap,  when 
this  account  was  made,  at  6  a.  a  quintal.  There  are  employed, 
in  making  foap  yearly  at  Smyrna,  1000  quintals  of  oil. 

Bringing  foap-earth  employs  1000  or  1500  camels  daily,  for 
eight  months,  the  four  fummer  months  being  too  hot  for  ca¬ 
mels  to  travel. 

VOL.  I. 


An  ordinary  foap-houfe  produces  rooo  dollars  a  year  deaf 
profit,  communibus  annis. 

^j^LING,  the  workmanfhip  of  fcouring  and  prefling  cloths, 
u  s,  and  ftockings,  &c.  to  render  them  more  firm  and 
r.°nS’  ^  *s  Pcr^ormcc^  by  a  water  mill,  which,  except  in 
W  at  r*  ates  the  mill-ftones  and  copper,  is  much  like  a 
corn  mi  ,  and  there  are  mills  in  France,  according  to  Sa- 
vary,  that  ferve  indifferently  for  either  ufe,  corn  being  ground, 

lTnd d0thS  fU  Cd  by  thC  fame  ;  and  thc  like  is  done  in 

The  principal  parts  of  the  fulling-mill  are,  the  wheel,  with 
its  trundle,  which  gives  motion  to  the  tree,  or  fpindle,  whofe 
teeth  communicate  it  to  the  peftles,  or  {tampers,  which  are 
hereby  raifed  and  fallen  alternately,  according  as  its  teeth 

m  °Vr  qULt,  a  kind  of  ,atch»  in  ^e  middle  of  each 
peftle.  The  peftles  and  troughs  are  of  wood,  each  having 
-two  or  three  peftles,  according  to  the  force  of  the  water. 

In  thefe  troughs  the  cloth,  fluffs,  &c.  are  laid,  which  are 
intended  to  be  fulled;  after  which,  letting  the  current  of 
water  fall  on  the  wheel,  the  peftles  are  fucceflively  let  fall 
thereon,  and,  by  their  weight,  prefs  the  fluffs  very  power- 

fulJy;  which,  by  this  means,  become  condenfed  and 
thickened. 

In  this  operation  they  ufe  fullers  earth,  with  fome  propor¬ 
tion  of  foap :  proper  foap  alone  would  do  much  better,  was 
it  not  dearer  than  fullers-earth* 

Monfieur  Colmet’s  method  of  fulling  with  foap,  grounded 
cjn  experiments  made  by  order  of  the  marquis  de  Louvois, 
then  fuperintendent  of  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  France. 


Of  fulling  cloths  and  woollen  fluffs  with  foap. 

Let  a  coloured  cloth,  of  about  45  ells,  be  laid  in  the  ufual 
manner,  in  the  trough  of  a  fulling-mill,  without  firft  foak- 
ing  it  in  water,  as  commonly  pradtifed  in  moft  places. — To 
[u  trpugh  of  cloth,  15  pounds  of  foap  are  required,  one 
half  of  which  is  to  be  melted  in  two  pails  of  river  or  fpring- 
water,  made  as  hot  as  the  hand  can  bear.  Let  this  folution 
be  poured,  by  little  and  little,  upon  the  cloth,  in  proportion 
as  it  is  laid  in  the  trough:  thus  it  is  to  be  fulled  for  at  lead 
two  hours;  after  which,  let  it  be  taken  out  and  ftretched.— 
This  done,  let  the  cloth  be  immediately  returned  into  the 
fame  trough,  without  frefh  foap,  and  there  fulled  two  hours 
more.  Then  take  it  out,  wring  it  well,  and  exprefs  all  the 
greafe  and  filth. — After  the  fecond  fulling,  diffolve  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  foap,  as  the  former  part,  and  throw  it  at 
four  feveral  times  on  the  cloth,  not  forgetting  to  take  it  out 
every  two  hours,  to  undo  the  plaits  and  wrinkles  it  got  in 
the  trough. — When  it  is  fufficiently  fulled,  and  brought  to 
the  requifite  quality  and  thicknefs,  it  is  fcoured  out  for  good 
in  hot  water,  keeping  it  in  the  trough  till  it  be  thoroughly 
clean.  White  cloths  fulling  more  eafily  than  coloured  ones, 
a  third  part  of  the  foap  may  be  fpared. 

Fulling  of  caps,  ftockings,  &c.  is  performed  either  with  the 
hands  or  feet,  or  a  kind  of  wooden  machine,  either  armed 
with  wooden  teeth,  or  thofe  of  horfes  or  bullocks.— The  in¬ 
gredients  .  generally  ufed  on  this  occafion  are  urine,  green 
foap,  white  foap,  and  fuller’s- earth. — But  a  water  foftened 
with  chalk  is  far  preferable. 

FUNDS,  This  is  a  term  adopted  by  the  monied  men,  and 
thofe  who  fpeak  of  the  public  revenue  of  nations,  to  fignify 
the  feveral  taxes  that  have  been  laid  upon  merchandizes, 
dther  by  way  of  duties  of  cuftom  or  excife,  or  in  any  other 
lhape,  to  fupply  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate,  and  to  pay  inte- 
reft  for  what  fums  of  money  it  may  have  occafion  to  borrow. 
Thus  we  fay,  Such  a  duty,  or  fuch  a  tax,  is  a  good  fund  to 
anfwer  fuch  a  purpofe.  The  term  is  alfo  applied  to  the  flocks 
of  great  trading  and  monied  corporations, 

The  funds,  or  taxes  if  you  pleafe,  of  this  kingdom,  are,  to 
fpeak  in  the  language  of  parliament,  either  temporary  or  per¬ 
petual.  Temporary  ones  are  fuch  which  aie  impofed  for  a 
certain  number  of  years,  or  annually,  as  the  land  and  the 
malt-taxes  ;  the  perpetual  funds  are  fuch  whereon  monies 
have  been  borrowed  for  the  public  fervice,  and  which  are 
appropriated  for  the  fecure  and  certain  payment  of  the  inte- 
reft  of  fuch  monies,  till  the  difcharge  of  the  principal  fo  bor¬ 
rowed. 


Remarks. 

The  following  (lands  as  this  article  did  before  the  Jaft  war, 
and  the  additional  national  jjebts  and  taxes,  we 
have  accumulated  fince. 

It  is  not  within  my  intention  to  enter  further  into  the  caufes 
of  our  various  funds  than  to  obferve,  that  the  three  great  wars 
in  the  reigns  of  king  William,  queen  Anne,  and  his  prefenc 
majefty,  have  given  being  and  exiftence  to  them  :  the  more 
immediate  concern  of  the  nation  is,  what  meafures  are  eligi¬ 
ble  to  get  rid  of  thefe  tax-funds  ? 

The  previous  queftion,  indeed,  with  fome  is,  whether  it  is 
needful  at  all  for  the  ftate  to  concern  itfelf  with  the  payment 
of  its  debts,  and  the  annihilation  of  taxes  in  confequence 

11  F  thereof? 


FUN  FUN 


thereof?  Much  pains  have  been  employed  by  fome,  and  very 
new  doctrines  devifed,  to  render  a  great  national  debt  lefs  for¬ 
midable  than  it  really  is  in  the  general  opinions  of  men.  This 
may  be  pretty  amufement  enough  for  flock-mongers  and 
ufurers,  over  their  cups,  but  a  pernicious  dodrine  to  be 
efpoufed  and  propagated  by  the  sage  statesman  :  and  yet, 
I  am  forry  to  fay,  thefe  things  have  been.  I  have  now  feve- 
ral  papers  before  me,  calculated  for  thatpurpofe;  two  of 
which,  in  particular,  I  would  only  take  notice  of  at  prefent : 
the  ore  called,  A  Defence  of  feveral  Propofals  for  railing  three 
Millions,  &c.  for  the  year  1746,  with  a  Poftfeript,  con¬ 
taining  fome  notions  relating  to  Public  Credit ;  and  a  name 
prefixed  to  it,  of  great  authority  in  mercantile  and  monied 
matters. — The  other.  An  effay  on  Public  Credit,  by  an  ano¬ 
nymous  author,  publilhed  in  1748,  occafioned  by  the  fall  of 
flocks. 

Before  we  remark  any  thing  upon  thefe  pamphlets,  it  may  not 
be  ufelefs  to  obferve,  that  whatever  is  published  in  print  up¬ 
on  temporary  occasions,  is  too  generally  calculated  to 
anfwer  temporary  purposes  only;  and,  in  thefe  al¬ 
tercations,  if  the  reader  has  judgment  to  difcern  and  diftin- 
guifh  the  folid  and  effential  matter  from  that  which  is  either 
of  a  perfonal  or  party  complexion,  or  propagated  to  anfwer 
the  turn  of  the  day,  much  ufeful  knowledge  may  be  col¬ 
lected,  that  may  be  ever  pertinently  applied  to  the  national 
interefts.  But  the  great  difficulty,  in  the  maze  of  contro- 
verfy  of  any  kind,  is  to  be  able  to  feparate  the  good  from  the 
impertinent  matter  j  the  one  leading  to  error  and  fallacy,  the 
other  to  truth. 

Whenever,  therefore,  we  make  ufe  of  any  author,  we  endea¬ 
vour,  to  the  beft  of  our  ability,  to  colled  fuch  principles  and 
fentiments  as  are  national,  and  to  apply  them  to  national  pur- 
pofes  only,  we  having  no  turn  to  ferve  but  that  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  interests.  With  this  view  we  fhall  extrad  fuch  mat¬ 
ter  from  the  beforementioned  pamphlets  as  we  apprehend  may 
be  ufeful  to  fhew  the  neeeffity  of  difcharging  our  debts  and  * 
taxes,  and  on  fome  other  occafions ;  for,  if  people  are 
not  convinced  of  the  neeeffity  thereof,  it  is  fruitlefs  to  point 
out  ways  and  means  to  effeduate  it. 

The  laft  of  the  two  writers,  not  contented  with  afferting, 

‘  That,  if  60  millions  of  our  debt  be  the  property  of  the 
people  of  Great- Britain,  we  are  not  the  richer  nor  the  poorer 
for  that  part  of  the  debt,  proceeds  to  affirm,  That  it  is  to  the 
national  debt  we  owe  our  puclic  credit;  and 
that,  if  it  were  poffible  honeftly  to  difeharge  the  whole  nati¬ 
onal  debt,  which  would  thereby  annihilate  the  whole  public 
credit,  fuch  Ioffes  and  inconveniencies  would  arife,  from 
the  lofs  of  it,  to  trade  and  commerce,  as  would  greatly 
diminish  the  trade  of  our  country. 

And,  what  confirms  him  in  this  opinion  is,  that,  notwith- 
ftanding  we  have  been  engaged  in  two  long  and  expenfive 
wars,  fince  the  commencement  of  the  public  debts,  he  verily 
believes  that  more  riches  have  been  accumulated  to  Great- 
Britain  than  any  two  centuries  can  boaft  of  before  that  time.’ 
To  which  it  was  nationally  replied,  we  apprehend,  by  another 
very  judicious  and  anonymous  reafoner,  in  a  trad  infilled, 
Confiderations  upon  a  Redudion  of  the  Land-Tax,  in  the 
year  1749, — 4  And  no  wonder,  fays  he,  it  ftiould  be  fo,  in 

*  this  author’s  hypothefis  ;  fince  according  to  his  reafoning, 

4  WAR  AND  EXPENCE  ARE  BLESSINGS,  AS  THEY  ARE 

*  the  sources  of  debt:  an  enormous  DEBT  IS  A 

4  BLESSING,  AS  IT  IS  THE  FOUNTAIN  OF  PUBLIC  CREDIT; 

‘  AND  TAXES  BRING  NO  DETRIMENT  TO  TRADE.’ 

The  author  of  the  Defence  of  the  feveral  Propofals,  See.  does 
not  barefacedly  go  fo  far  as  the  laft  mentioned.  However,  in 
his  Poftfeript,  p.  63.  ‘  He  conceives,  that  the  prices  of  funds 
do  not  in  the  leaft  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  them,  either 
taken  in  the  grofs,  or  any  particular  fort  of  them  :  that,  if 
they  were  double  to  what  they  are  now,  it  would  not  ne¬ 
ceffarily  follow  that  the  prices  would  be  lower ;  nor  yet,  if 
they  confided  but  of  half  what  they  do  now,  would  the  price 
be  from  thence  increafed.’ 

The  high  charader  of  this  author  (the  honourable  and  ju¬ 
dicious  Sir  John  Barnard,  Knt.)  acquired  by  many  effential 
fervices  to  his  country,  which  I  fhall  ftsew  in  its  place,  will 
excufe  our  endeavours  to  confute  him  ;  fince  it  becomes  ne- 
ceffary  tooppofe  his  own  words  to  his  authority,  which  with 
multitudes,  would  have  greater  weight  than  the  moft  fubftan- 
tial  reafons  from  any  other. 

However  ufeful  his  dodrine  might  have  been,  when  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  the  times  obliged  the  public  to  increafe  its  debt, 
yet,  the  neeeffity  of  borrowing  having  now  ceafed,  it  becomes 
expedient  to  difeover  the  errors  of  a  dodrine,  which,  through 
inferences  to  be  drawn  from  it,  may  tend  to  double  our  na¬ 
tional  incumbrances  *.  For, 

*  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  propagation  of  fuch  wrong  prin¬ 
ciples  as  thefe  are,  have  been  the  caufe,  why  our  rulers 
ave  never  exerted  them  to  raife  the  Supplies,  within  the 
years,  which  would  have  prevented  the  Increase  of  our 
public  Debts  and  Taxes,  to  that  enormous  and  danger¬ 
ous  uze  they  have  arifen. 

If  a  greater  or  left  quantity  of  fobfifting  funds  be  quite  indif¬ 
ferent  as  to  the  raifing  or  falling  of  their  value,  more  remote 


confequences  will  the  eafier  give  way  to  any  new  fcheme  of 
expence.  Nor  in  this  author’s  opinion  are  the  moft  diftant 
evils  to  be  apprehended,  even  from  an  increafe  of  our  debt 
beyond  what  it  now  is  :  for  4  It  is  the  quantity,  fays  he, 
brought  to  market,  compared  with  the  purchafers,  which 
rifes  or  falls  the  prices  of  funds.’  And,  p.  69,  ‘  When  funds 

*  are  fold  diredly  by  the  government,  toperfons  who  defign  to 

*  keep  them,  they  are  immediately  putout  of  the  market,  and 
4  affed  the  price  no  more  than  all  the  quantity  of  the  public 

*  funds  which  remains  in  the  hands  of  perfons  who  never  think 

*  of  felling  them.’  Ibid.  ‘  And,  if  timely  notice  were  given 

*  every  year,  there  would  probably  come  in  buyers,  with 

*  a  defign  to  keep,  fufficient  to  take  off  all  the  funds  created 
4  that  year,  provided  they  may  come  in  freely  at  the  original 

*  price.’  Ibid. 

If  this  probability  be  well  founded,  it  arifes  not  in  a  fmall 
part,  but  almoft  in  the  whole,  amongft  thofe  deferibed  in 
p.  71.  *  Who  live  upon  their  income,  whether  by  eftates  in 
‘  land,  or  in  the  funds,  or  in  mortgages  :  many  of  whom 

*  are  always  faving  a  part  of  their  income,  and  want  to  lay 

*  out.'  Ibid.  And  4  among  people  who  thrive  in  trade 

*  and  who  are  willing,  as  they  can  fpare  money,  to  lay  it  out 

*  in  fomething  to  fupport  them  more  at  their  eafe.’  Ibid. 

4  And,  Jaftly,  as  war  neceffarily  contrads  trade,  and,  con- 
4  fequently,  fo  much  money  cannot  be  employed  therein  as  in 
4  time  of  peace,  thofe  who  have  large  eftates  in  trade  mult 

*  have  money  gradually  coming  in  ;  which,  when  the  funds 

*  are  reafonable,  they  may  chufe  to  lay  out  therein:  and 

*  fome,  from  this  beginning,  goon  to  draw  all  their  money 

*  out  of  trade,  to  place  it  in  the  funds.’  Ibid. 

In  anfwer  to  which  it  was  faid. 

From  thefe  feveral  deferiptions,  dedudion  muft  be  made  of 
thofe  who,  with  their  favings,  purchafe  lands  or  houfes,  or 
who  lay  out  their  money  on  private  fecurities ;  who  increafe 
their  flock  in  trade  in  proportion  as  they  thrive;  who,  in 
time  of  war,  contrad  their  trade,  in  order  to  enlarge  it  in 
time  of  peace,  and  who  place  their  money  in  the  funds  for 
temporary  advantage,  till  an  opportunity  ferves  of  attaining 
fome  of  thefe  purpofes ;  not  one  of  whom  is  a  buyer  in  the 
funds  with  a  defign  to  keep. 

If  to  thefe  we  add,  whoever  in  time  of  public  diftrefs  withdrew 
their  money  out  of  the  funds  ;  and  if  the  remaining  number  be 
clear  fufficient  to  take  off  every  year  all  the  funds  created  in 
that  year  (which,  in  the  year  immediately  fucceeding, 
amounted  to  63  millions)  we  may  pronounce  the  annual 
gains,  through  lands,  mortgages,  funds,  and  trade,  im- 
menfely  higher  than  ever  computed,  and  the  paifimony  of  our 
people  mifreprefented  by  declaimers  againft  luxury. 

The  pofition  in  page  74,  4  That  any  quantity  of  new  funds, 

‘  to  be  created  and  fold  in  any  one  year,  will  not  occafion 
4  there  being  lefs  money  the  next  year ;’  was  false  in 
THAT  VERY  YEAR,  AND  IN  THE  SUCCEEDING;  as  it 
ever  will  be,  when  new  funds  are  created  to  defray  foreign 
expence,  which  has  been  the  cafe  of  almoft  all  our  funds.  ° 
The  argument,  therefore,  to  be  true,  Ihould  rather  have 
flood  thus:  4  Any  quantity  of  new  funds,  to  be  created  and 
4  fold  in  any  one  year,  will  occafion  there  being  lefs  money 
4  the  next  year  ;  becaufe,  as  the  government  iffues  out  all 
4  the  money  received  (a  great  part  of  which  is  fent  into  other 
4  countries)  the  fame  quantity  will  not  be  in  private  hands 
4  as  the  year  foregoing.’ 

If  our  author’s  calculation  was  true,  it  would  not  only  juftify 
the  dodrine  oppofed  by  him  under  a  former  adminiftration, 
That  the  creditors  of  the  public  could  not  bear  to  receive 
above  an  annual  million  in  discharge  of  our 
DEBTS  ;  but  would  bid  fair  for  proving,  with  the  namelefs 
author  of  the  Effay  upon  Public  Credit,  that  our  debt  is  an 
ADVANTAGE,  AND  EVERY  INCREASE  a  PUBLIC  BLESS¬ 
ING  ;  fince  it  would  be  hard  to  fay,  how  fo  much  fuperfluous 
wealth  could  be  other  wife  difpofed  of. 

Every  increafe  of  debt  causes  an  increase  of  annu¬ 
ity  ;  and  an  increafe  of  annuity  muft  be  either  defrayed  by 
new  taxes,  or  by  such  an  appropriation  of  the 

SINKING  FUND  AS  WOULD  RETARD,  IF  NOT  TOTALLY 
EXTINGUISH,  EVERY  POSSIBILITY  OF  REMOVING  ANT 
OF  THE  OLD. 

Either  of  thefe  would  prejudice  trade;  and  what  prejudices 
trade  muft  affed  the  value  of  the  funds. 

Yet  our  author  afferts,  4  If  they  were  double  to  what  they 
4  now  are,  it  would  not  neceffarily  follow  that  the  prices 
4  would  be  lower  ;  nor  yet,  if  they  confifted  but  of  half  what 
4  they  do  now,  would  the  price  be  from  thence  increafed.* 
Experience  hath  taught  us,  when  large  fums  muft  be  expend¬ 
ed,  and  muft  be  borrowed,  how  very  foon  a  combination  of 
monied  men  can  raife  the  price  to  the  borrower.  Nor  docs 
the  evil  end  here;  for  the  fame  combination  will  after  ope¬ 
rate,  probably  more  effedually,  towards  preventing  its  re¬ 
dudion  ;  as  it  is  found  eafier  to  advance  the  price  of  things 
upon  thofe  who  are  in  want  of  them,  than  to  lower  the  price 
when  once  advanced. 

Such  combinations  are  great  and  powerful  in  proportion  as 
the  debt  is  great:  and,  if  it  be  raifed  to  fuch  a  fize 
as  to  admit  no  probability  of  ever  difcharging  it,  or  if  the 
means  for  fuch  diicharge  be  neglcded  or  mifapplied,  other  men 
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tnay  be  deterred  from  releafing  the  public  out  of  this  bondage 
to  their  creditors,  by  new  loans;  and  cred  it  will  be  af¬ 
fected  by  an  increase  of  principal,  let  the  intereft  be 
never  fo  well  fecured. 

Whatever  the  advantages  may  be  refulting  from  the  funds, 
through  the  facility  of  transfers,  the  punctuality  of  payments, 
and  the  certainty  and  fufficiency  of  the  fecurity,  yet  they  re¬ 
ceive  a  confiderable  diminution  from  this  fingle  circumftance, 
that  the  creditor  is  not  intitled  to  demand  the  principal  in 
any  future  rise  of  interest,  but  muff,  if  called  upon  by 
neceffity,  fell  out  at  loss. 

This  condition,  as  it  was  not  felt,  was  not  much  attended 
to  in  fettled  times,  when  the  price  of  money  was  likely  to 
remain  unaltered  ;  but  at  other  feafons,  we  have  feen  it  be¬ 
come  an  object  of  great  importance  ;  and  it  is  now  of  weight 
and  importance  to  thofe  who  apprehend,  that,  if  all  poffible 
means  be  not  employed  to  lessen  our  debts,  future  exi¬ 
gencies,  poflibly  not  far  off,  may  feize  us  unprepared,  fuffi- 
cient  to  fwallow  up  the  whole  sinking  fund  in  one  per¬ 
petual  MORTGAGE. 

Extravagant  as  this  apprehenfion  may  appear  to  fome,  it  will 
not  be  fo  to  thofe  who  computed  the  debt  accumulated  by 
the  late  war,  (that  was  the  war  in  1740)  and  find  it  amount 
to  32,818,2201.  and  lamentable  will  our  fituation  be,  if  the 
only  fecurity  againft  fuch  another  be  an  improbability  of  fup- 
porting  the  expence. 

In  this  fituation,  therefore,  the  apprehenfions  of  men  may 
go  farther,  and  tranfport  them  to  a  time  when,  after  having 
appropriated  every  thing  fundable,  new  expences  may  become 
neceflary.  What  the  effect  would  be,  imports  us  all  to  con- 
fider,  for  it  regards  us  all :  ruined  credit,  total  ftagnation, 
univerfal  bankruptcy. 

It  is  true,  a  nation  cannot  be  powerful  where  the  individuals 
are  poor  :  but  it  is  certain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  indi¬ 
viduals  of  a  nation  may  be  rich,  and  the  community  poor, 
and  without  refources. 

This  was  evident  throughout  the  late  war,  in  the  cafe  of  the 
Dutch.  And  if,  after  being  driven  to  an  impoffibility  of 
raifing  the  neceflary  fupplies,  we  can  reduce  intereft,  this 
country  will  furnifh  another  inftance  of  the  fame  truth  within 
the  fame  period  :  for  fuch  reduction  will  be  an  inconteftable 
proof  of  the  wealth  of  individuals,  although  that  wealth  was 
unavailing  to  the  public  in  the  time  of  trial. 

But,  wherever  this  cafe  exifts,  it  conftantly  proceeds  from 
the  fame  caufe  ;  from  a  load  of  debt,  over- burdening  the 
frame  of  public  credit,  frightening  monied  men  from  fettling 
within  its  reach,  while  all  uniform  and  general  means  are 
exhaufted  of  drawing  further  fupplies  from  the  drained  bulk 
of  the  people. 

Thus  far  it  hath  been  endeavoured  to  (hew  how  falfely  and 
dangeroufly  they  reafon  who  would  center  our  whole  concern 
in  the  reduction  of  intereft,  and  regard  the  principal  of  our 
debt  as  an  immaterial  circumftance. 

Nothwithftanding  thefe  inferences  are  apparently  deducible 
from  Sir  John  Barnard’s  tract,  yet  I  cannot  believe  that  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  intended  the  propagation  of  the  doctrine 
of  non-payment  of  the  public  debts :  we  have  great  reafon 
to  judge  otherwife  :  for,  in  another  pamphlet  of  that  gentle¬ 
man’s  writing,  now  before  me,  in  the  year  1737,  intitled 
Reafons  for  the  more  fpeedy  leffening  the  National  Debt, 
and  taking  off  the  moft  burdenfome  of  the  Taxes  ;  we  find 
thefe  exprefs  fentiments  : 

4  It  is  true,  fays  Sir  John,  fome  modern  politicians  have  run 
‘  upon  a  notion,  and  feveral  perfons  are  weak  enough  to 

*  believe,  that  the  not  paying  off  the  public  debt  will  en- 

*  gage  people  the  more  to  preferve  the  prefent  government  : 

*  this  policy,  indeed,  of  theirs  would  hold  good,  if  it  could 
‘  be  made  out  that  the  public  creditors  are  ftronger  and  more 
4  in  number  than  thofe  concerned  in  the  payments  to  the 

*  public.  But  it  rather  feems  to  hold  in  fenfe  and  reafon, 

*  that  the  throne  of  that  prince,  in  a  free 

‘  NATION,  MUST  BE  MOST  FIRMLY  ESTABLISHED,  WHOSE 

*  AFFAIRS  WILL  PERMIT  HIM  TO  ASK,  AND  WHO  DE- 

*  SIRES  TO  COLLECT,  THE  FEWEST  TAXES  FROM  HIS 

*  people.’ — And,  with  regard  to  the  maxim  quoted  from 
Sir  John’s  poftfcript  in  the  pamphlet  beforementioncd,  which 
occafioned  the  other  learned  author’s  reply,  it  fhould  be  fur¬ 
ther  obferved,  in  juftice  to  this  great  patriot,  that,  in  the 
introduction  to  the  faid  poftfcript,  he  has  the  following  para¬ 
graph  :  ‘  I  (hall,  fays  Sir  John,  now  lay  together  fome  no- 
4  tions  relating  to  public  credit,  for  the  confideration  of  my 
4  readers.  Many  of  them  may  be  found  fcattered  through 

*  the  foregoing  work,  which  I  did  not  think  a  fufficient  rea- 

*  fon  for  omitting  them  in  this  place,  becaufe  they  may  ferve 

*  to  exercife  the  thoughts  of  thofe  who  are  defirous  to  be  ac- 
4  quainted  with  thefe  matters  :  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to 
4  fay  that  they  are  all  right,  although  they  now  appear  to  me 
4  to  be  fo  ;  but,  when  objections  areftarted,  I  may  find  my- 

*  felf  miflaken.’ — This  is  candid  and  ingenuous,  and  worthy 
the  imitation  of  all  who  would  not  fet  up  for  infallibility  ;  and 
thofe  who  have  been  converfant  with  ftudies  of  this,  or  indeed 
of  any  other  nature,  that  will  not  admit  of  pure  mathematical 
demonftration,  well  know,  that  they  ought  rather  to  be  mo- 
deft  than  dogmatical. 
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But  to  refume  the  topic  of  paying  the  national  debts.— -It  has 
been  a  queftion  with  feveral  judicious  gentlemen,  Wheth^, 
upon  the  whole,  the  nation  would  be  in  ever  the  worfe  condi¬ 
tion,  provided  the  national  debts  were  never  paid,  and  chat 
a  confiderable  proportion  of  the  public  creditors  remained 
perpetual  annuitants  only  ?  To  which  it  may  be 
obferved,  that  the  two  principal  national  evils  that  attend  the 
continuance  of  the  public  debts,  to  the  degree  they  are  at  pre¬ 
fent  advanced,  are,  (1,)  The  annuity  we  are  conftantly 
obliged  to  pay  to  foreigners,  for  the  proportion  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  money  debt,  which  has  been  eftimated  by  fome  at  i,  and 
by  others  at  i,  of  the  whole  debt;  and,  (2.)  The  other  evil 
is,  the  weight  of  our  tax-funds,  occafioned  by  our  debts,  upon 
our  trade  in  general.  The  firft  of  thefe  drains  the  nation  an¬ 
nually  of  fo  much  hard  money  ;  the  latter  renders  our  maou- 
faftures  dearer  to  foreign  countries,  by  the  whole  weight  that 
our  tax- funds  bear  upon  commodities.  ° 

To  exonerate  the  kingdom  from  evils  of  this  nature  is  cer¬ 
tainly  very  defirable ;  and  I  can  hardly  believe  that  any  one 
would  undertake  to  prove  the  contrary.  If  our  whole  national 
debts  were  wholly  owing  among  ourfelves,  and  the  annuity 
paid  for  their  intereft  circulated  wholly  among  ourfelves  the 
former  evil  would  be  lefi’ened  by  all  the  faving  to  the  nation  ; 
and,  if  the  annuity  for  the  debt  due  to  ourfelves  only  was  no 
clog  of  incumbrance  upon  our  foreign  commerce  and  navi¬ 
gation,  it  would  not  matter  greatly,  perhaps,  to  the  king¬ 
dom  in  general,  if  the  debt  due  to  ourfelves  only  was  never 
difcharged. 

But  how  can  we  pay  foreigners  off  only,  without  affecting 
the  public  faith,  and  without  precluding  ourfelves  for  ever 
from  the  aid  of  a  foreign  purfe,  whenever  our  affairs  may 
require  it  ?  Thefe  are  difficulties  eafier  raifed  than  anfwcr- 
ed.  For  my  own  part,  I  can  difcern  but  one  way  of  doing 
this ;  which  is,  by  difcharging  the  whole  of  our  prefent  debts 
with  all  poffible  expedition,  and  thofe  of  foreigners  will  be 
gradually  difcharged  with  the  reft:  and,  if  we  have  occafion 

TO  CONTRACT  NEW  DEBTS,  WHILE  THE  OLD  ARE  GRA¬ 
DUALLY  PAYING  OFF,  LET  THEM  BE  CONTRACTED  UPON 
NEW  FUNDS,  WHOLLY  AMONG  OURSELVES,  IF  THAT  BE 
POSSIBLE  AND  practicable.  I  am  aware  of  the  objec¬ 
tion,  that,  while  public  fecurities  are  transferable  (and  they 
cannot  be  otherwife)  and  while  foreigners  have  an  opinion 
of  the  liability  of  our  public  credit,  they  will  become  pur- 
chafers  in  our  funds,  unlefs  they  were  abfolutely  excluded  by 
act  of  parliament,  which  might  be  dangerous,  when  we  flood 
in  need  of  their  money  :  and,  when  we  did,  the  reftraint 
might  be  taken  off.  This  would  be  an  effectual  way  to  try 
the  wealth  of  the  nation  among  ourfelves ;  and,  perhaps, 
prove  a  prefervative  againft  running  in  debt  to  foreigners  ever 
after.  And  foreigners  would  entertain  fo  high  an  opinion  of 
the  public  credit  of  the  nation,  when  we  fhould  be  able  to  do 
without  any  of  their  money,  that  numbers  of  the  more  opu¬ 
lent  would  take  up  their  abode  among  us,  become  natura¬ 
lized,  and  they  and  their  families  become  one  with  ourfelves, 
for  the  fake  of  being  proprietors  in  our  public  funds. 

And  if,  in  the  courfe  of  payment  of  our  old  debts,  and  the 
contraction  of  new,  the  tax  funds  for  the  new  debt  fhould 
be  gradually  and  equally  laid  all  over  the  nation,  by  fome 
fuch  fcheme  as  that  of  the  late  Sir  Matthew  Decker,  or  by 
fome  other  that  poflibly  might  be  thought  of,  this  would  be 
paving  the  way  to  take  off  all  our  old  tax-fund?,  that  now  lie 
heavy  upon  our  trade,  and  removing  them,  by  reafon  of  any 
new- contracted  debt,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  they  might  be  no 
clog  or  incumbrance  whatever  upon  our  trade  :  and  this,  we 
humbly  apptehend,  carries  nothing  of  the  face  of  impractica¬ 
bility. 

Let  it  be  fuppofed,  that  the  nation  is  not  in  a  condition  to  pay 
off  any  of  its  prefent  debts  (which,  for  diftinCtion-fake,  I  will 
call  old  debts)  and  that,  even  as  faft  as  we  pay  off  one  million 
of  old  debt,  we  are  are  neceffitated  to  borrow  a  million  of  new 
debt,  yet  if,  by  this  means,  we  fhall  be  enabled  fo  tochange  the 
nature  of  our  tax-funds,  as  to  take  them  abfolutely  off  from 
our  trade  and  navigation,  and  lay  them  equally  all  over  the  na¬ 
tion,  this  would  anfwer  the  next  good  purpofe  to  the  abfolute 
difchargeof  our  debts:  for,  if  the  annuity  for  the  payment  of 
intereft  of  our  new  national  debts  was  fo  univerfally  equalized 
among  the  people,  by  gradual  fmall  tax-funds  being  laid  for 
that  purpofe,  and  as  unexpenfively  collected  as  the  land-tax, 
this  would  in  a  few  years,  we  humbly  conceive,  fo  effeCIually 
demonftrate  the  efficacy  of  changing  our  Old  Debts,  by 
the  means  of  contracting  New,  and  fo  effeCIually 
convince  the  nation  that  it  is  more  eligible  to  raife  the  whole 
annuity  for  the  intereft  of  the  public  debts,  by  one  eqjjal 
and  general  tax,  in  the  nature  of  Sir  Matthew 
Decker’s  fcheme,  that,  upon  thus  fnifting  and  changing 
the  principal  money-debt  from  the  old  to  new,  upon  new 
tax- funds,  we  fhould  experience,  before  we  had  thus  changed 
ten  millions  of  the  debt,  the  reafonablenefs  and  practicability 
of  thus  changing  the  whole  of  our  Old  Tax-Funds,  for 
one  or  more  New  General  Funds,  that  would  raife  the 
annuity  requ.fite,  without  any  burden  to  trade,  and  without 
putting  the  nation  under  the  neceffity,  even  in  cafe  of  creating 
ftiil  greater  national  debts  than  we  now  have,  of  laying  any 
taxes  upon  commodities,  except  upon  fuch  foreign  im¬ 
ports 


ports  of  luxury,  &c.  whofe  confumption  it  may  be  good 
policy  to  check. 

Here  then  Teems  to  be  a  plain  eafy  way  chalked  out,  whereby 
to  relieve  our  commerce  from  the  burden  of  all  its  tax-fund 
incumbrances  ;  and  this  without  the  leaft  injury,  nay,  with 
great  advantage  to  the  public  credit. 

The  next  point  that  obvioufly  falls  under  confidferation  is, 
how,  and  in  what  manner,  this  change  of  the  national  debt, 
and  of  the  tax-funds  to  anfwer  the  fame,  may  be  effected  ? 
And  this,  the  intelligent  reader  will  pleafe  to  obferve,  upon 
the  fuppofition  that  we  are  under  the  neceffity  of  contradting 
New  Debts,  as  fall  as  we  difcharge  the  Old  Debt,  or 
rather  change  it  for  a  New,  for  the  fake  of  changing  the  Old 
tax-funds  for  New  tax-funds.  I  hope  I  am  underftood;  for 
I  regard  plainnefs  and  fimplicity  of  language  more  than  pom¬ 
pous  unintelligible  elegancy. 

With  refpedf  to  the  ways  and  means  of  paying  the  nation’s 
debt,  feveral  very  ingenious  gentlemen,  warm  in  their  coun¬ 
try’s  intefeft  and  glory,  have  offered  to  the  public  confidera- 
tion  various  expedients ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  none  of 
thofe  propofitions,  none,  however,  that  have  fell  in  my  way, 
feem  to  be  immediately  pra&icable  ;  and  the  reafon  is  plain, 
becaufe  they  have  not  been  direftly  coincident  with  the  efta- 
blifhed  fyftem  and  conftitution  of  our  public  funds }  but,  be¬ 
ing  attended  with  two  great  innovations  upon  the  eftablifhed 
fyftem,  they  have  been  apprehended,  we  may  prefume,  to 
be  liable  to  endanger  the  public  credit. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  a  critique  upon  thofe  di¬ 
vers  propofitions  j  every  gentleman  deferves  the  thanks,  the 
applaufe,  and  reward  from  the  public,  who  communicates 
any  thing,  with  candor  and  decency,  for  its  real  interefts. 
Nor  is  it  my  defign  to  depreciate  the  merit  of  any  gentle¬ 
man’s  proportion  of  this  kind,  with  the  mean  view  to  fet  off 
my  own  j  for  I  have  none  of  my  own  to  propofe  there:  I 
(hall  at  prefent,  only  confider  the  parliamentary  meafures  that 
have  obtained  by  the  eftablifhment  of  a  finking-fund,  for  near 
50  years  paft. 

What  effect  the  invariable  application  of  this  fund  would 
have  had,  by  this  time,  upon  the  public  debts,  has  been  al¬ 
ready  (hewn  under  the  article  Debts  [National  Debts.] 
We  have  there  (hewed  how  efficacious  this  fund  would  have 
proved,  had  it  been  facredly  and  inviolably  appropriated,  as 
was  certainly  firft  intended  by  parliament,  to  the  payment 
of  the  debts  contracted  before  1716. 

But,  as  this  fund  has  been  differently  applied,  I  fhall  not  en¬ 
ter  into  the  redtitude  or  the  otherwife  of  that  meafure.  I 
have  fome  years  fince  attended  to  what  has  been  faid  on  both 
fides  of  that  important  queftion,  both  within  doors  and  with¬ 
out  ;  but  retrofpedtion  is  not  my  bufinefs  here ;  wo  mull  take 
things  as  they  are,  and  make  the  beft  ufe  of  them  now,  as 
things  are  circumftanced. 

If,  then,  the  ftate  of  public  affairs  hath  occafioned  us  to  run 
deeper  into  debt,  inftead  of  being  favourable  to  their  dif- 
ch?Tge,  it  behoves  the  wifdom  of  the  nation  to  confider  whether 
this  fund  [the  Sinking  Fund]  can  ftill  prove  of  any  ufe  to¬ 
wards  the  eafement  of  the  public  in  any  fhape,  if  it  cannot  be 
applied  to  the  real  difcharge  of  its  principal  money-debt :  for, 
if  it  cannot  be  applied  to  what  it  was  originally  defigned,  the 
next  beft  ufe  ought  to  be  made  of  it  that  can.  And, 

Firft,  Let  this  fund  be  abfolutely  redeemed,  and  fct  free,  we 
will  fuppofe,  from  every  incumbrance,  for  it  can  be  no  way 
falutarily  operative  till  it  is  fo. 

Secondly,  The  moft  eafy  way  to  do  this  fhould  feem  to  be 
by  fome  general  eafy  duty,  laid  equally  throughout  Great- 
Britain  and  Wales  (called  the  general  fund  of  Redemption 
from  all  taxes  on  trade)  upon  the  plan  of  that  of  Sir  Matthew 
Decker,  or  any  other  that  may  noway  effedt  our  trade,  commo¬ 
dities,  and  manufactures,  and  to  colledf  the  fame  as  cheaply  as 
the  land-tax  is.  For,  as  the  benefit  of  taxes  to  the  public  re- 
fulti  only  from  the  clear  income,  and  the  evil  to  individuals 
extends  not  only  to  the  grofs  produce,  but  to  every  other  ex¬ 
pence  and  lofs  incident  and  confequential ;  that  tax  is  moft 
beneficial  to  the  public,  and  leaft  hurtful  to  the  fubjea,  which 
produces  a  large  fum  through  a  cheap  collection,  and  which 
is  free  from  every  other  eventual  charge.  To  ufe  a  fa¬ 
miliar  inftance  :  he  who  attends  to  his  own  affairs,  lives  up¬ 
on  his  own  land,  employs  but  one  fteward,  at  a  fmall  falary, 
to  receive  his  rents,  and  buys  at  the  firft  hand,  may,  from  a 
fmall  and  compaft  eftate,  thus  conducted,  fpend  and  fave 
more  than  the  lord  of  an  immenfe  rental,  widely  difperfed, 
gathered  by  many  hands,  profufely  paid ;  he  living  at  a  dif- 
tance,  and  purchafing  what  he  confumes  from  the  fourth  or 
nnh  retailer. 


An  effay  being  made  (to  carry  on  the  fuppofition)  by  this  < 

NERij  l  UND  OF  Ademption,  the  two  following 
would  be  foon  anfwered  by  it.  ( 1.)  It  would  redeem  the  f 
mg  und.  And,  (2.)  it  would  give  the  nation  experienc 
VlLT  produ<;e1of.a  general  duty,  laid  equally  throughout 
wnnld°m,i  3fd’  bCing  co!,eaed  as  cheaply  as  the  land-tax 
of  nn  !nr?Vek°Sreal  a  favinS  with  regard  to  the  collection, 
to  IO  trade’ that  thc  nation  wou,d  foo"  be 
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ever.  And,  if  it  is  once  experienced  that  fo  fimple  and  uu- 
expenfive  a  fund  of  redemption,  in  the  collection,  will  redeem 
the  finking  fund,  we  fhall  be  certain  that  this  fund  of  re¬ 
demption,  gradually  increafed,  will  abfolutely  free  us  from 
all  other  tax-funds  whatfoever. 

And,  when  the  finking  fund  fhall  be  fet  free,  by  means  of  a 
general  fund  of  redemption,  what  hinders  but  all  our  prefent 
national  debts  may  be  difcharged  by  it,  and  thofe  of  foreigners 
among  the  reft  ?  If  the  neceffities  of  the  ftate  require  the 
borrowing  of  more  monies,  while  the  finking  fund  is  operat¬ 
ing  in  the  payment  of  our  prefent  debts,  let  them  be  borrowed 
within  our  own  nation  only,  upon  the  general  fund  of  re¬ 
demption,  and  let  foreigners  be  excluded:  fuch  meafures 
would  not  obftrudi  the  payment  of  our  prefent  debts,  by  the 
inviolable  application  of  the  finking  fund  to  that  purpofe. 
Nay,  the  gradual  contraction  of  new  debts,  upon  the  new 
genera]  fund  of  redemption,  would  prove  the  means  of  pre¬ 
venting  fome  difadvantageous  confequences  to  the  old  public 
creditors,  while  that  debt  was  paying  off  by  the  finking 
fund:  becaufe  the  fubjeCts  of  Great-Britain  would,  have  frefh 
occafions  of  laying  out  a  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  money 
received  upon  the  new  fund  of  redemption,  by  new  debts  : 
fo  that,  by  the  invariable  application  of  the  finking  fund  to 
the  payment  of  the  old  debts,  all  our  prefent  duties  and  taxes 
on  trade  in  general  would  be  in  a  certain  ftate  of  redemption, 
and  the  new  contracted  debts  would  be  borrowed  upon  the 
new  general  fund  of  redemption,  which  would  reduce  all 
our  tax-funds  to  that  one  general  fund,  as  before  obferved, 
and  put  the  whole  kingdom  into  the  moft  profperous  condition, 
with  regard  to  its  public  credit,  and  all  its  other  interefts. 

But,  if  it  fhould  not  be  found  practicable  to  keep  out  of  debt 
to  foreigners,  efpecially  upon  fo  advantageous  a  change  in  the 
whole  fyftem  of  our  funds  and  taxes  (which,  perhaps,  will 
make  itimpoffible,  for  all  foreigners  then,  either  in  their  own 
or  borrowed  names,  would  get  into  our  funds,  let  whatever 
meafures,  perhaps,  be  taken  to  prevent  it)  yet,  if  we  put  our 
prefent  debts  into  a  certain  way  of  payment,  and  were  obliged 
to  contraCf  as  much  new  debt  upon  the  new  fund  of  redemp¬ 
tion,  the  public  creditors  need  not  be  alarmed  with  fuch  ap- 
prehenfions  of  the  payment  of  the  national  debt,  as  fuggefted 
by  Erafmus  Philips,  Efq;  and  which,  I  am  fenfible,  is  the 
opinion  of  many  other  very  judicious  gentlemen.  It  may  not 
be  improper,  therefore,  to  quote  what  this  learned  author  ob- 
ferves,  in  order  to  (hew  that  what  I  have  offered  to  confide- 
ration  feems  to  obviate  thofe  inconveniences  of  which  that 
gentleman  feems  apprehenfive.  The  chapter  I  fhall  cite  is 
intitled. 

The  poffibility  of  paying  the  public  debts  depends  on  circu¬ 
lation. 

*  The  paying  the  public  debts,  fays  Mr  Philips,  is  a  matter 
‘  of  the  greateft  concern,  and  feems  to  be  the  chiefeft  care 

*  °f  the  adminiftration  ;  the  meafures  that  have  been  already 
‘  taken  will,  in  all  probability,  in  the  year  1727,  produce  a 

*  finking  fund  of  above  a  million  of  money. 

*  And,  fuppofe  we  ftate  the  debt  at  53  millions,  the  fund  at 

*  1,200,000,  it  is  no  great  difeovery  to  fay,  that,  in  lefs  than 
‘  26  years,  this  great  debt  may  be  paid  off. 

‘  But  I  muft  beg  leave  to  obferve,  that,  notwithftanding  this 

*  account  is  mathematically  true,  upon  the  fuppofition  of  fo 

*  much  money  received  annually,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  ei- 

*  ther  the  creditor  or  the  community  muft  lofe  fo  much  of 

*  their  principal  before  this  debt  can  be  paid  off,  or  elfe  they 
‘  muft  acquire  a  new  eftate. 

‘  F°r  inftance  $  A,  the  government,  owes  B,  C,  D,  200 1. 

*  G,  H,  have  lands  and  goods  to  the  value  of  20,000  1. 

‘  and  the  whole  community  have  but  500  I.  amongft  them 

*  in  money,  of  which  100 1.  a  year  are  the  revenues  of  A; 

\if  the  debt  is  at  4  per  cent,  the  revenues  of  A,  in  lefs  than 

*  20  years,  will  be  fufficient  to  pav.  But  how  ?  It  muft  be 
‘  'Of  the  eftates  of  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H ;  fo  that  their 

*  eftates  muft  be  diminished  by  fo  much,  or  they  muft  ac- 

*  quire  a  new  eftate,  anfwerable  for  this  debt. 

‘  It  is  true,  the  lofs  may  not  fall  upon  B,  C,  or  D,  the  im- 

*  mediate  creditor,  becaufe  any  of  them  may  purebafe  the  1 

*  knds  or  goods  of  E,  F,  G,  or  H  :  but  then  at  laft  it  muft 

*  fob  on  him  or  them  that  have  the  money,  becaufe  that  A 

4  ^as  no  other  eftate  to  pay  with  but  the  money  of  B,  C, 
‘D,  E,  F,  &c.  , 

4  If  could  be  fuppofed  that  B,  C,  D,  ftate  creditors, 

4  fhould  keep  all  the  money  that  was  paid  them  by  A,  in  five 

*  years  time  they  muft  have  all  the  money  of  the  communi¬ 
ty  ;  but,  as  this  is  unlikely,  and  their  neceffary  expences 

*  muft  make  a  circulation,  fo  of  courfe  it  muft  come  about 

*  to  A,  who  has  a  part  of  almoft  every  thing  that  is  bought 

*  or  fold. 

*  Perhaps  it  may  be  afked  how  fo  large  a  money-debt  could  1 
4  grow  out  offo  fmall  a  capital  ?  To  which  I  anfwer,  that, the 

*  annual  charge  of  our  fleets  and  armies  chiefly  confifting  in 

*  commodities  of  our  own  growth,  the  creditors  were  fatif- 
4  fied  with  an  intereft  for  their  money,  fo  that  the  annqal 
‘  payment  of  the  eighteenth  or  twentieth  part  of  the  value 
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4  of  their  goods  was  fatisfaft'on  till  the  whole  could  be 
4  paid. 

*  And,  as  to  the  money,  it  was  generally  lent  by  the  fame 

*  people  who  fold  their  fecurities  to  others  at  an  advanced 
4  price,  and  by  this  means  were  enabled  every  year  to  lend 

*  more,  they  being  the  refervoirs  of  all  thofe  little  ftreams  or 
4  parcels  of  money  which  belonged  to  the  multitude,  who 
4  demanded  an  intereft  for  them,  the  punctuality  of  pay- 

*  ments,  and  facrednefs  of  the  fecurity,  in  fome  time  making 
4  the  intereft  mere  valuable  than  the  principal. 

4  Hence  it  is  that  people,  finding  themfelves  in  a  ftate  of 

*  fafety,  and  that  their  intereft  is  well  paid,  raife  the  price 
4  of  their  public  fecurities,  which  of  neceffity  leflens  the  va- 
4  lue  of  money. 

4  If  a  million  of  the  public  debts  were  paid  off,  this  money 
4  muft  come  again  to  market,  to  look  out  for  intereft,  and, 
4  confequently ,  the  remaining  part  of  the  debt  would  increafe 
4  i.i  its  value  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  employment  for 
4  that  million  elfewhere  ;  but  then  it  muft  be  allowed,  that 
.4  there  is  a  million  Jefs  in  circulation  than  there  was  before, 
4  becaufe  this  million,  call  it  annuities  or  ftock  of  any  kind, 
4  did  the  office  of  fo  much  money  ;  the  fame  thing  muft  be 
4  faid  of  every  million  that  is  paid  off. 

4  It  may  be  a  queftion,  whether,  after  ten  millions  paid  off 
4  (arid,  confequently,  fo  much  lefs  in  circulation)  there  will 
4  be  the  fame  confumption  of  commodities  as  there  is  at  pre- 
4  fent;  if  not,  the  fame  annuity  cannot  be  collected,  and, 
4  confequently,  the  debt  will  take  a  longer  time  in  clearing 
4  off. 

4  It  is  demonftrable,  unlefs  people  fpend  out  of  their  capital, 
4  the  confumption  cannot  be  fo  great,  becaufe,  after  ten  mil- 
4  lions  paid,  there  muft  be  fo  much  principal  and  intereft 
4  lefs  in  circulation  than  there  was  before,  unlefs  we  fuppofe 
4  that,  by  the  application  of  this  money  in  trade,  we  get  a 
4  fum  equal  to  the  intereftand  principal. 

4  If,  after  20  millions  paid,  the  difficulty  of  employing  mo- 
4  ney  will  become  fo  great  as  that  half  of  it  may  become 
4  ufelefs,  that  is,  hoarded  up,  which  may  very  well  be  the 
4  .cafe  ;  it  is  not  then  to  be  imagined  the  confumption  of  goods 
4  can  be  fo  great  as  now ;  the  duties  then  of  neceffity  muft 
4  be  lefs. 

4  If  the  confumption  diminifhes,  who  is  it  that  is  moll  likely 
4  to  fuffer  ?  Why  the  trading  man,  mechanic,  and  landed 
4  man.  For  inftance  :  if  the  monied  man  is  reduced  to  live 
4  cn  three- fifths  lefs  than  heretofore,  or,  which  is  the  fame 
4  thing,  the  monied  eftate  is  three-fifths  worfe  than  it  was 
4  before,  the  confumption  of  the  proprietors  muft  abate  in 
4  proportion ;  and,  confequently,  this  muft  fall  on  the  trading 
4  man,  mechanic,  or  landed  man,  becaufe  under  thefe  three 
4  heads  all  the  ■  neceffary  expences  of  life  almoft  muft  be 
4  ranged. 

4  The  landed  man  will  be  very  much  furprized  to  find  his 
4  rents  diminifh,  and  yet  his  land  rife  in  value,  as  to  the  pur- 
4  chafe  of  it  ;  the  merchant  will  wonder  that,  in  a  profound 
4  time  of  tranquility  and  plenty,  he  has  not  that  vent  for  his 
4  commodities  he  was  accuftomed  to  have.  The  poor  me- 
4  chanic  will  pine  for  want  of  employment :  and  this  muft 
4  be  the  confequence,  if  we  have  lefs  to  fpend  than  we  had 
4  before. 

4  But,  perhaps,  it  would  be  thought  advifeable  to  leave  open 
4  all  the  gates  of  circulation,  that  this  alteration  may  come 
4  gradually,  and  not  furprize  us,  that  the  advantages  we 
4  may  have  from,  trade  may  fill  up  thofe  gaps  which  muft  be 
4  occafioned  by  fuch  a  ftagnation  as  the  payment  of  ten  mil- 
4  lions  will  make.  If  an  annuity-office  fhould  be  open  to 
4  all  purchafers  for  their  lives,  people  would,  ,doubtlefs,  ra- 
4  ther  than  have  money  lie  idle,  buy  annuities  for  themfelves 
4  or  their  children  ;  and  this  would  be  always  money  in  cir- 
4  culation  ;  and  I  am  certain,  that,  were  this  under  a  good 
4  regulation,  at  the  price  annuities  are  now  ;  the  govern- 
4  ment  would  be  gainers  by  the  project,  and,  were  it  to  con- 
4  tinue,  would,  in  the  procefs  of  time,  raife  a  fum  of  money 
4  for  any  emergency. 

4  One  thing  I  am  fure  of,  it  would  greatly  facilitate  the  cir- 
4  culation  of  money,  without  which  our  debts  can  never  be 
4  paid  off.’ 

Remarks. 

When  the  prefent  tax-funds  upon  trade  (hall  be  annihilated, 
by  the  payment  .of  our  prefent  public  debts,  for  which  they 
are  mortgaged  ;  and  when  the  general  fund  of  redemption, 
before  fubmitted,  fhould  become  eftablifhed  in  their  ftead, 
our  commerce  in  general  will  be  fo  relieved,  as  to  employ 
very  great  additional  fums  of  money  therein  ;  and,  if  every 
prudent  meafure,  under  fuch  circumflances,  fhould  be  taken 
by  the  nation  to  advance  our  trade,  as  that  increafed,  it 
would  call  for  a  proportionable  increafe  of  trading  capital, 
wherewith  to  carry  it  on.  But,  if  it  was  poffible  to  pay  off 
our  public  debts  without  an  increafe  of  our  trade,  the  public 
creditors  might  be  liable  to  thofe  difadvantages  which  Mr  Phi- 
1  ips  fuggefts ;  and  to  continue  the  public  debts,  which  occa- 
fion  the  continuance  of  ail  our  taxes  on  trade,  the  nation 
V  ox,  I. 
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muff  lofe  its  trade  ;  and,  if  fo,  the  taxes  arifing  therefrom 
muft  ceafe  in  then  produce,  the  creditors  in  time  have  no  inte¬ 
reft  for  their  money,  and  the  principal  become  nothing  worth. 
If  trade,  however,  is  relieved  of  its  prefent  taxes,  and  one 
eafy  general  fund  of  redemption  be  fubftituted  in  their  place, 
an  unincumbered  trade  will  fupport  every  thing  ;  it  will  ci¬ 
ther  enable  the  nation  gradually  to  pay  its  debts,  with  little 
diladvantage  to  the  public  creditors,  or  that  alone  will  enable 
the  nation  to  pay  duly  the  intereft-money  for  our  debts,  with¬ 
out  any  incumbrance  to  trade,  if  it  fhou’d  never  be  able  to  pay 
the  principal.  But,  if  it  fhould  ever  become  indifferent  to  the 
nation,  whether  their  debts  are  paid  or  no,  and  that  the  credi¬ 
tors  fhould  be  continued  only  as  perpetual  annuitants,  then 
there  is  the  greater  neceffity  to  alter  the  fyftem  of  tax-funds  on 
trade,  by  converting  them,  at  once,  into  one  General 
I  und  of  Redemption,  which  may  fall  lightly  and  equally, 
according  to  the  circumflances  of  people,  upon  the  whole  na¬ 
tion,  without  any  incumbrance  whatfoever  to  our  commerce. 
But,  as  the  nation  may  be  liable  to  increafe  its  debts  in  time 
of  war,  the  policy  of  making  the  public  creditors  perpetual 
annuitants  is  the  way  to  increafe  the  debt  to  fuch  an  enor¬ 
mous  degree,  that  the  taxes  to  pay  its  intereft  muft  inevitably 
ruin  the  nation;  becaufe  further  reductions  of  intereft,  beyond 
certain  limits,  defeat  their  own  intentions  :  for,  the  lefs  the 
creditors  have  to  receive  for  intereft,  the  left  they  muft  fpend, 
and  the  lefs  muft  thofe  taxes  produce  which  are  to  pay  their 
intereft,  and  provide  for  the  exigences  of  the  government  : 
fo  that,  if  the  taxes,  as  at  prefent  conftituted,  decreafe  as 
much  in  their  real  produce  as  any  future  reduction  of  indereft 
below  3  per  cent,  amounts  to,  where  lies  the  advantage  ? 

Our  large  national  debt  is  fraught  with  numberleft  incon¬ 
veniences. 

Firft,  It  has  grievoufty  injured  our  trade,  by  ferving  for  a 
pretence  to  continue  thofe  taxes  on  commodities,  the  de- 
ftrudiive  confequences  of  which  to  trade  are  apparent  to  every 
man  that  will  open  his  eyes.  . 

Secondly,  It  deftroys  private  credit.  The  annals  of  Europe 
for  the  year  1739,  P-  444>  juftty  remark,  that  thefe  funds 
firft  drew  out  of  private  hands  moft  of  that  money  which 
fhould,  and  otherwife  would  have  been  lent  to  our  merchants 
and  tradefmen  ;  this  made  it  difficult  for  fuch  to  borrow  any 
money  upon  perfonal  fecurity  ;  and  this  difficulty  foon  made 
it  unfafe  to  lend  money  upon  fuch  fecurity,  which  of  courfe 
deftroyed  all  private  credit,  and  greatly  injured  our  trade  in 
general. 

Thirdly,  It  encourages  idlenefs  ;  for  feveral  people,  making 
from  3  to  4  per  cent,  of  their  money  fleeping,  are  mere  drones 
in  the  hive,  improving  no  land,  nor  extending  any  trade. 
Fourthly,  It  encourages  luxury.  Idlenefs  is  the  mother  of 
vice;  and  a  mere  ftockholder,  being  the  idleft  perfon  upon 
earth,  has  nothing  to  ftudy  but  how  to  kill  time  by  vanities 
and  luxuries,  in  which  this  nation  has  of  late  days  made  a 
great  proficiency. 

F  ifthly,  It  waftes  the  body  politic  ;  for  a  great  part  of  our  na¬ 
tional  debt  belonging  to  foreigners  not  refiding  here,  but 
whofe  intereft  is  remitted  abroad,  they  are  in  the  fame  ftate, 
with  refpetft  to  the  nation,  as  landholders- abfentees,  thofe 
cankers  to  the  riches  of  a  country.  Suppofing  the  intereft  re¬ 
mitted  abroad  to  foreigners  to  be  only  750,000  1.  per  annum. 
If  our  trade  prove  but  a  little  beneficial,  fo  large  a  fum  going 
out  yearly  will  certainly  keep  us  poor. 

If  our  trade  brings  us  in  neither  profit  or  lofs,  and  the  current 
cafh  of  the  nation  is  12  millions,  the  intereft  paid  foreigners, 
in  16  years,  will  run  away  with  all. 

But,  if  the  general  balance  of  our  trade  comes  to  be  againft 
us,  the  fending  abroad  yearly  money  to  pay  that  balance, 
joined  to  the  above  750,000!.  per  annum  intereft,  muft 
bring  deftrudtion  upon  us  like  a  whirlwind.  So  fine  a  fixa¬ 
tion  have  our  debts  brought  us  to  ! 

Having  thus  made  ourfelves  tributaries  to  foreigners,  poverty 
muft  be  our  portion  :  for  a  foreigner  who  for  50  years  pafied 
has  received  from  us,  for  his  dividend  in  our  funds,  1000  1. 
yearly,  computing  the  intereft  of  money  at  4  per  cent,  only, 
has  drained  us  of  156,115  1.  having  his  capital  ftill  unfatif- 
fied.  Nay  this  plunder,  though  monftrous,  is  much  under¬ 
rated  ;  for  the  intereft  of  money,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
term  of  years,  was  much  greater  than  4  per  cent. 

We  owe  above  30  millions  more  than  we  did  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  laft  war,  (1740.)  Who  will  believe  that 
the  prefent  peace  is  likely  to  endure  till  this  additional  debt  is 
difeharged  ?  And  is  it  not  as  plain  as  experience  can  make  it, 
that  a  new  war,  with  this  new  debt  upon  us,  muft  contribute 
to  our  undoing,  if  effectual  means  are  not  taken  to  leffen  our 
debts,- if  we  cannot  difeharge  the  whole  of  them;  or  fo  to 
change  the  form  of  our  tax-funds  that  lie  heavy  on  trade,  to 
that  of  one  general  fund,  which  may  lie  light  and  eafy  upon 
the  whole  people.  This  is  in  our  power,  if  it  is  not  fo  to 
difeharge  our  debts  or  any  part  of  them. 

Was  not  trade  prejudiced  by  taxes  before  the  war  in  1740? 
Did  not  our  rivals  gain  advantages  over  us  from  this  caufe  ? 
Was  not  France  become  a  great  mercantile  power  by  reafon 
thereof?  Was  not  our  debt  l'uch  at  the  commencement  of  the 
faid  war,  as  rendered  the  load  unmanageable  during  its  pro- 

1 1  G  grefs  ? 
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grefs?  Did  not  national  credit  fink,  and  interefl  of  money 
rife  ?  Did  not  payment  upon  fubfcriptions  fail  ?  And  was  not 
the  peace  of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle  concluded,  becaufe  we  expe¬ 
rienced  it  fo  difficult  to  carry  on  war  ? 

If  our  taxes  on  trade  were  grievous,  they  are  now  multiplied : 
if  our  debt  was  heavy,  it  is  now  then  found  increafed  :  if  the 
finking  fund  was  cafually  applied  to  the  current  fervice  of  the 
year,  it  is  now  deeply  mortgaged  :  and,  if  France  fuffered  in 
her  trade  during  the  war,  {he  is  now  at  liberty  to  repair  thofe 
Ioffes.  She  hath  the  fame  {kill,  the  fame  induftry  and  parfi- 
mony,  the  fame  good  policy,  the  fame  poffeffions,  and  aiming 
at  great  additional  ones  in  America,  Afia,  and  Africa  :  fhe 
hath  numbers,  fhe  hath  wealth  ;  and  a  far  more  extenfive  in¬ 
fluence  is  derived  to  her  fince  than  fhe  had  before  the  war. 
She  hath  experienced  where  fhe  hath  been  unfuccefsful,  to 
improve  the  advantages  of  her  fuccefs.  Is  not  every  prince 
in  Europe,  that  has  it  the  leaf!  in  his  power,  encouraging 
trade  by  every  poffible  meafure  ?  Is  not  Pruffia  taking  large 
ftrides  to  eflablifh  a  new  commercial  and  maritime  power  ; 

and  is  not - likely  to  fall  a  facrifice,  either  to - 

on  the  one  fide,  or - ,  perhaps,  on  the  other  ?  And 

what  a  chance  Great-Britain  will  then  {land,  is  left  to  the 
judgment  of  others.  [The  whole  of  thefe  Remarks,  the 
reader  will  obferve  was  urged  before  the  laft  war.] 

Thefe  are  unaggravated  fadls.  Thefe  cannot,  like  general 
epithets,  be  applied  to  all  times,  and  to  all  nations.  They 
fpeak  our  fpecific  fituation  ;  and  they  would  fpeak  it  as 
ftrongly,  were  the  words  Bankrupt  and  Ruined  expunged 
out  of  the  Englifh  language. 

Some  people  feem  to  be  unaffected  with  thefe  clogs  upon  our 
trade,  which  are  made  by  near  an  hundred  different  kinds  of 
tax-funds.  But, 

In  order  to  prove  the  evils  arifing  to  our  trade  from  the  heavy 
taxes  with  which  it  is  incumbered,  it  were,  perhaps,  not  juft 
to  confult  the  opinions  of  adtual  merchants,  who,  upon  this 
fubjedl,  are  prejudiced  judges. 

But  the  teftimony  of  thofe  who  have  withdrawn  themfelves 
out  of  trade  hath  ever  been  deemed  the  beft  authority  ;  and, 
as  fuch,  the  late  Sir  Matthew  Decker’s  cannot  be  refufed. 

He  tells  us,  in  favour  of  this  fcheme,  that  ‘  It  would  fet  the 
‘  merchant  and  fhop- keeper  free  from  a  multitude  of  falfe 
4  and  vexatious,  or  frivolous  informations,  which  may  now 
4  be  lodged  againft  them  :  that  the  charge  upon  the  revenue  j 
4  is  now  computed  at  above  one  million :  that,  as  the  duty 
4  upon  merchandize  imported  from  abroad,  as  well  as  upon 
4  our  own  excifeable  goods,  amounts,  on  an  average,  to 

*  about  50  percent.’  (And,  fince  he  wrote,  it  hath  been 
greatly  increafed,  by  an  immenfe  additional  duty  on  im¬ 
ports.)  4  It  would  enable  the  merchant,  as  well  as  the  fhop 
‘  and  warehoufe-keeper,  to  trade  with  half  the  ftock,  and 
‘  make  his  profit  the  fame,  or  rather  increafe  it,  in  propor- 

*  tion  to  the  leffer  fum  for  which  he  can  purchafe  the  fame 

*  commodity.  This  would  create  a  greater  plenty  of  money, 

4  and,  of  confequence,  greatly  help  to  reduce  the  national 
4  intereft. 

4  it  would  alfo  encourage  the  great  merchants,  when  they 
4  buy  any  goods  upon  fpeculation,  as  they  call  it,  to  keep 
4  the  faid  goods  at  home,  and  employ  their  own  warehoufes  ; 

4  whereas,  as  the  cafe  now  ftands,  they  are,  in  prudence, 

4  obliged  to  fhip  off  fuch  goods  as  are  intitled  to  a  drawback 
4  of  30,  40,  and  even  more  per  cent,  for  Holland,  or  other 
4  places;  whereby  the  Dutch  are  not  only  benefited,  but 
4  we  pay  commiffion,  warehoufe  room,  and  other  incidental 
4  charges,  which  our  own  people  might  put  in  their  own  poc- 
4  kets,  and  have  the  goods  in  their  own  poffeffion.’ 

Mr  Wood,  befides  much  excellent  reafoning  upon  the  fame 
principle,  refers  us,  for  farther  proof,  to  the  cuftoms,  which, 

4  fince  the  additional  duties  and  impofitions  on  fo  many  fpe- 
4  cies  of  goods,  have  not  adlually  produced  fo  much  as  be¬ 
fore.* 

It  is  computed  by  the  Britifh  Merchant,  that,  out  of 
49,000,0001.  expended  and  confirmed  by  our  people  at 
home,  not  more  than  4,000,000  1.  are  of  foreign  commo¬ 
dities. 

There  remain,  therefore,  45,000,000  1.  for  an  annual  ex¬ 
pence  and  confumption  in  home  product  and  manufactures. 

Of  thefe  the  land-owner  can  expend  and  confume  no  more 
than  his  rents,  and  they  are  computed  at  no  more  than 
14,000,000!.  therefore  above  two  parts  in  three  of  home 
produdt  and  manufactures  are  expended  and  confirmed  by  all 
other  denominations  of  our  people.  j 

Whatever  is  confirmed  and  expended  at  home,  or  exported 
intoother  countries,  whether  of  home  or  foreign  commodi¬ 
ties,  is  the  fruit  of  our  lands,  of  the  labourer  and  artificer, 
or  is  purchafed  by  thefe  fruits. 

In  1713,  the  Britifh  Merchant  computed  our  imports  at 
5,ooo,oo°l.  and  our  exports  at  7,000,000 1.  of  thefe,  one 
million  he  fuppofes  to  be  of  foreign  commodities.  Therefore, 
even  at  that  time,  our  home  confumption  and  foreign  expor¬ 
tation  amounted  to  56,000,000k 

But  whatever  is  produced  by  land,  by  the  labourer  and  ar¬ 
tificer,  is  paid  by  thofe  who  rent  lands,  and  employ  labourers 
an  arti  cerj ,  therefore  the  farmer  and  trader  contribute 
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three  parts  in  four  more  than  the  land-owners  can  to  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  our  people,  and  to  the  wealth  and  expences  of 
the  nation. 

R  E  M  A  R  K  S. 

Since  I  have  been  upon  this  fubjeCf,  a  trad  has  fell  in  my 
way,  which  merits  attention.  It  is  intitled,  an  Effay  on 
the  National  Debt  and  National  Capital  :  or,  The  Ac¬ 
count  truly  ftated,  Debtor  and  Creditor ;  by  Andrew  Hooke, 
Efq;  wherein  the  .learned  and  ingenious  author  hath  cor¬ 
rected  fome  miftakes  committed  by  our  two  great  mafters 
of  political  arithmetic,  Sir  William  Petty  and  Dr  Davenant, 
who  differ  from  each  other,  and  both,  as  Mr  Hooke  hath 
endeavoured  to  {hew,  from  the  truth,  that  we  have  little  or 
no  affiftance  from  either  of  thefe  gentlemen.  Atprefent,  I 
am  confined  to  obferve  only  a  fcheme  that  I  find  this  gen¬ 
tleman  haspropofed  for  paying  off  the  national  debt;  which, 
as  it  contains  fomething  new  and  curious,  it  may  deferve  the 
public  regard,  and,  therefore,  I  {hall  give  it  in  the  author’s 
own  words. 

The  fcheme  for  paying  off  the  National  Debt. 

4  It  has  been  obferved,  in  the  courfe  of  this  effay,  that  the 
national  debt,  reckoning  it  at  80  millions,  is  not  a  twelfth 
part  of  the  national  capital  ;  nor  the  annual  intereft  of  it, 
at  4  per  cent,  a  thirtieth  part  of  the  national  income  ;  and 
that  the  annual  increment  of  ftock,  over  and  above  the  yearly 
expences  of  the  people,  is  1 1  millions  and  a  half  neatly.  Now 
this  being  proved,  as  clearly  as  the  nature  of  fuch  arguments 
will  allow,  and,  in  our  opinion,  {hewn  to  be  the  prefent  ftate 
of  the  nation,  beyond  all  reafonable  contradiction,  we  {hall 
have  very  little  trouble  to  demonftrate  the  facility  of  difeharg- 
ing  the  principal  fum  of  80  millions,  not  only  without  the 
leaft  inconvenience  to  the  crown  or  people,  but  with  great 
and  immediate  advantages  both  to  the  one  and  the  other  ; 
viz.  by  an  adlual  fale,  for  a  term  of  years  only,  of  a  lefs  por¬ 
tion  of  the  national  income  than  is  at  prefent  annually  applied 
towards  the  difeharge  of  the  intereft  thereof. 

As  thus: 

If  but  feven-eightbs  of  the  intereft  of  80  millions,  or  two 
millions  eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds  (which  is  not  a  thirty— 
fixth  part  of  the  national  income,  nor  a  fourth  part  of  the  an¬ 
nual  increment  of  the  national  capital)  were  to  be  converted 
into  annuities  at  3  i  per  cent,  and  granted,  in  equal  propor¬ 
tions,  for  a  term  of  99  years  abfolute,  unto  a  certain  number 
..("bribers,  in  manner  as  follows,  the  whole  fum  of  80 
millions  might,  in  our  opinion,  be  foon  raffed  to  difeharge 
the  like  principal  fum  of  the  national  debt. 

The  method  this  : 

Let  the  80  millions  debt  be  divided  into  80  equal  parts,  of  a 
million  each,  to  be  paid  off  feverally,  by  an  equal  number 
of  feparate  and  independent  claffes  of  fubferibers,  whofe  re- 
pective  conftituents  {hall,  in  confideration  of  fuch  fubfcrip¬ 
tions,  be,  jointly  and  feverally,  interefted  in  an  equivalent 
annuity  to  be  granted  to  each  clafs,  for  the  term  aforefaid, 
with  benefit  of  furvivorfhip. 

An  inftance  of  one  clafs  will  ferve  for  all. 

Let  it  be  enadled  then,  that  the  intereft  of  one  million,  at 
3  t  Per  cent,  be  converted  into  a  capital  annuity  of  35,000  1. 
and  granted  for  99  years  abfolute,  to  any  body  or  clafs  of 
fubferibers,  who,  in  confideration  thereof,  will  advance  the 
fum  of  one  million  towards  difeharging  fo  much  of  the  na¬ 
tional  debt. 

That  the  one  million,  fo  to  be  fubferibed,  be  divided  into 
four  thoufand  parts,  or  {hares,  of  250  1.  and  the  capital  an¬ 
nuity  of  35,000 1.  into  four  thoufand  leffer  annuities  of  81. 
15s.  each,  anfwerable  to  the  faid  number  of  {hares,  and 
veiled  in  the  inviduals  of  each  clafs,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  {hares  fubferibed  by  them  feverally  and  refpedtively. 
That  every  perfon  fubferibing  250].  or  one  {hare,  be  intitled 
to  one  of  the  faid  leffer  annuities,  during  the  life  of  any  per¬ 
fon  he  {hall  nominate,  fubjedt  to  the  limitation  in  the  faid 
grant  ;  and  fo  in  proportion  to  any  greater  number  of  {hares, 
provided  always,  that  the  number  of  his  nominees  be  ever 
equal  to  the  number  of  his  {hares. 

That  in  confideration  of  his  finking  the  principal  money, 
every  fubferiber  be  further  intitled  to  fuch  annual  augmenta¬ 
tion  of  his  annuity,  or  annuities,  as  fhall  from  time  to  time 
accrue  by  cafualties  of  mortality  among  the  nominees  of  fuch 
c  afs  ;  fo  that  before  the  expiration  of  the  original  term,  the 
whole  capital  annuity  of  35,000  k  may  veil  in  fuch  fubferi- 
^  *u°^cr*hers,  or  his  or  their  reprefentatives,  as  the  cafe 
all  happen,  whofe  nominee,  or  nominees,  fhall  be  the  laft 
lurvivor,  or  furvivors,  of  the  faid  clafs. 

That  the  government  creditors  have  the  preference  to  all 
other  fubferibers,  for  fo  much  principal  money  as  {hall,  at 
the  time  of  fuch  fubfeription,  be  adlually  and  bona  fide  due 
fr°m  t!le  crown  ;  and  that,  notwitftanding  the 
c  a  es,  as  fuch,  are,  by  this  plan,  to  be  independent  of  each 
other,  yet,  that  individuals  may  become  fubferibers  in  as 
many  dalles  as  they  pleafe,  and  their  nominees  in  one  clafs 

be 
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be  nommees  in  every  other  clafs,  if  they  flial!  think  fit.  And, 
Jaftiy, 

rFhat  the  government,  on  payment  of  the  capital  annuities 
of  35,0001.  to  the  feveral  claffes,  be  abfolutely  difcharged 
from  all  future  claims  of  individuals,  touching  their  refpe&ive 
(hares,  proportions,  and  intereft  therein  ;  and  that  all  mat¬ 
ters  relating  thereto  be  tranfadled  among  themfelves,  and  de¬ 
termined  by  a  court  of  directors,  to  be  ele£ted  and  appointee 
in  fuch  manner  as  (hall  be  thought  fit  ;  who,  by  law,  fhal 
be  fully  authorized  and  impowered  to  make  the  refpedtive 
dividends,  and  from  time  to  time  adjuft  all  claims  thereto : 
fubjedt,  neverthelefs,  to  an  appeal  to  the  lords  of  the  Trea- 
fury,  who,  in  a  fummary  way,  (hall  finally  hear  and  deter¬ 
mine  the  fame. 

The  practicability  of  this  fcheme,  fays  the  author,  will  beft 
appear  by  (hewing  the  advantages  of  it  to  fubferibers. 

A  clear  annuity,  then,  for  99  years  abfolute,  with  govern¬ 
ment  fecurity,  is  worth,  at  leaft,  30  years  purchafe,  and, 
confequently,  every  clafs,  fubferibing  a  million,  will  gain 
50,000  1.  which  is  5  per  cent,  on  the  whole  fum  ;  of  which 
gain  the  individuals  will  feverally  have  a  (hare,  in  proportion 
to  their  fubferiptions  refpe&ively  :  for,  by  multiplying  the 
capital  annuity  of  35,000 1.  by  30,  the  rate  of  purchafe,  or 
value  thereof,  the  produdt  will  be  juft,  1,050,0001.  as  afore* 
faid. 

The  fingle  confxderation,  if  people  generally  underftood  the 
real  value  of  annuities,  would  be  fufficient  to  infure  the 
event ;  but,  there  being  few  who  are  much  converfant  with 
that  fubjedt,  it  is  not  probable  fo  large  a  fum  as  80  millions 
could  be  raifed  without  the  addition  of  fome  more  ftriking  and 
interefting  motives ;  for  which  reafon,  it  was  thought  moft 
proper  to  fall  in  with  the  popular  paffion  of  lotteries,  and  to 
ered  one  of  fo  peculiar  a  kind,  as  might  hit  every  tafte,  and, 
upon  the  ftrideft  examination,  appear  more  advantageous  to 
adventurers  than  any  yet  extant.  For, 

1.  Every  adventurer  here  will  have  abetter  intereft  for  his 
money,  with  government  fecurity,  during  the  life  of  his 
nominee,  than  he  can  reafonably  exped  to  make  by  laying 
out  the  fame  fum  in  the  purchafe  of  lands  in  fee,  in  any  part 
of  the  kingdom. 

2.  He  will  have  a  moral  certainty  of  increafing  his  income 
annually,  for  30  years  to  come,*  a  probability  of  the  like 
augmentation  for  many  years  afterwards,  and  a  poffibility  of 
enjoying  the  whole  capital  annuity  of  35,0001.  before  the 
expiration  of  the  original  term. 

*  By  the  London  bills  of  mortality,  taken  at  a  medium  of  10 
fucceffive  years,  it  appears  that  a  life  aged  4  is  equal  to  a 
term  abfolute  of  38  years  and  a  half  j  and  one  aged  19,  to 
a  like  term  of  27  years  and  a  half :  the  mean  of  which  two 
numbers  is  33  years  for  the  term  abfolute,  to  which  every 
life  between  thofe  two  ages  (which  I  fuppofe  will  comprize 
all  the  nominees)  is  aftually  equal.  Now,  as  30  is  juft;  three 
years  lefs  than  his  equal  chance  of  life,  fuch  perfon  may 
properly  enough  be  reputed  morally  certain  of  furvivine 
that  term. 

3.  The  advance  of  fo  fmall  a  fum  as  250 1.  by  any  one  who 
ought  to  become  an  adventurer  in  this  lottery,  cannot  be  in¬ 
jurious  to  his  private  fortune  or  family  in  any  degree,  becaufe 
he  hath  immediately  more  than  a  valuable  confideration  for 
his  money,  and  may,  if  he  pleafes,  appropriate  the  benefit  of 
it  to  the  ufes  of  his  family  after  his  deceafe. 

4.  As  the  care  of  making  provifion  for  children  and  old  age 
engroffes  the  attention  of  the  greater  part  of  mankind,  and  is 
the  main  point  on  which  the  views  of  the  wifeft  terminate ; 
fo,  by  this  fcheme,  a  way  is  (hewn  of  doing  it,  at  an  eafier 
rate,  and  with  more  certainty,  in  cafe  of  life  (and  death  pro¬ 
vides  for  every  body  alike)  that  can  polfibly  be  done  by  any 
other  known  method  whatfoever. 

Thefe  reafons,  taken  together,  are,  in  our  opinion,  fuf¬ 
ficient  to  convince  the  moft  cautious  perfon  that  fuch  annuity, 
with  benefit  of  furvivorfhip,  though  the  adventurer,  for  want 
of  knowledge,  may  not  readily  fee  a  ftridt  arithmetical  equiva¬ 
lent  for  his  fubfeription,  yet  politically  confidered,  it  will 
appear  vaftly  more  valuable  ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  but 
this  fcheme,  when  tendered  properly  to  the  public,  will  epe- 
tate  fo  ftrongly  on  the  ruling  paffion  of  human  nature,  that 
every  thinking  perfon  in  the  kingdom,  who  has  a  child  or 
near  relation  to  provide  for,  and  250].  to  fpare,  will  gladly 
become  an  adventurer  in  this  lottery. 

The  advantages  accruing  to  the  government  and  community 
by  this  fcheme  are  thefe  : 

1.  The  national  debt  will  be  difcharged  at  once,  with  lefs 
than  the  prefent  intereft  thereof;  and  the  intereft  itfelf  be 
annihilated  at  the  end  of  the  term  for  which  the  annuities  are 
to  be  granred. 

2.  The  redudlion  will  create  an  immediate  annual  faving  of 
400,000!.  which  may  be  added  to  the  (inking  fund,  or  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  current  fervice,  as  (hall  be  thought  moft  con¬ 
venient. 


3'  The  national  capital  may  for  ever  remain  untouched,  fince 
the  annual  increment  ot  (lock,  as  dated  at  11  millions  and 
an  half,  together  with  the  finking  fund,  will  be  more  than 
lufficient,  even  in  times  of  war,  to  anfwcr  all  the  demands  of 
the  government. 


"is  icueme  win  oe  the 
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or  t  e  uture,  without  burdening  the  people  with  new  taxes, 
i"cu"in*  any  fuch-like  national  debt  ;  the  finking  fund 
lttelt,  when  converted  into  like  annuities,  being  fufficient  to 
rurnuh  a  million  a  year  for  50  years  together.  And, 

5.  In  which  con  lifts  its  diftinguilhing  excellency,  this  fcheme 
obviates  all  political  objeftions  to  the  execution  ofit,  by  pre- 
fervmg  the  fame  dependencies,  and  equally  fecuring  the  (la¬ 
bility  of  the  throne;  is  inimitable  by  the  French,  our  natu¬ 
ral  enemy,  or  any  other  arbitrary  government;  executes  it- 
ldf  ;  is  infallible  in  its  operation;  and  abfolutely  puts  it  out 
of  the  power  of  any  future  miniftry  to  defeat  the  event. 

.  h.e  on‘y  objection  of  weight  to  it,  as  far  as  we  can  forefee, 
is  this,  viz.  that,  in  this  way  of  paying  off  the  national  debt, 
a  heavy  load  of  grievous  taxes  on  the  neceffaries  of  life,  fuch 
as  foap  candles,  leather,  fait,  &c.  muft  inevitably  be  fixed 
on  the  fubject  for  a  long  term  of  years  to  come,  irredeemable 
by  parliament. 


This  objection",  it  muft  be  owned,  has  a  frightful  afpefl,  and, 
were  it  unanfwerable,  ought  to  damn  the  whole ;  but,  in  our 
opinion,  the  force  ofit  is  very  eafily  removed,  by  a  (hort  pro- 
vifo  in  the  adt  to  this  effedt,  viz.  That  whenever  the  circum- 
ftances’  of  the  government  will  admit  of  a  redudlion  of  any  of 
the  more  burdenfome  taxes,  appropriated  to  the  payment  of 
the  faid  debt,  fuch  redudlion  may  at  any  time  take  place, 
provided  the  funds  annihilated  thereby  be,  from  time  to  time*, 
replaced  out  of  the  finking  (und  (which  with  the  additional 
favings  upon  this  plan,  will  be  near  1,800,000  1.  per  annum) 
or  otherwife  provided  for  by  parliament. 

It  wauld  be  no  difficult  matter  to  enter  into  a  particular  de¬ 
tail  of  the  great  benefit  the  community  might  receive  from 
the  execution  of  this  fcheme,  by  (hewing,  in  particular, 
which  and  how  many  of  the  more  grievous  and  burdenfome 
taxes,  during  a  time  of  peace,  might  be  immediately  repeal¬ 
ed,  without  injury  to  the  revenue  ;  and  in  what  manner  an 
equivalent,  in  time  of  war,  might  be  raifed  for  the  fervice 
of  the  government,  without  a  revival  of  thofe  taxes,  or  any 
new  impofitions  on  the  people ;  but  this  being  out  of  our 
province,  which  is  only  to  give  general  hints,  we  (hall  leave 
the  application  of  it  to  thofe  who  are  more  immediately  con¬ 
cerned  and  interefted  in  that  affair.’  Here  ends  Mr  Hooke’s 
fcheme. 


Sir  Matthew  Decker’s  fentiments  with  regard  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Debt, 


PROPOSALS. 

‘  To  pay  off  our  debts  by  public  bonds,  bearing  intereft, 
negotiable  by  indorfement,  and  liquidating  part  of  our  debts 
yearly. 

That  books  being  opened  at  the  Exchequer  for  receiving 
money  from  any  perfon  or  perfons  defiring  public  bonds,  which 
money  is  to  be  applied  immediately  to  pay  off  our  national  re¬ 
deemable  debts  ;  thofe  that  bear  the  higheft  rate  of  intereft, 
and  are  of  the  longed  (landing,  to  be  fit (l  paid  off. 

That  the  faid  bonds,  for  the  conveniency  of  trade,  be  for 
any  fums  not  lefs  than  5I.  nor  exceeding  1000 1. 

That  they  be  divided  into  claffes,  according  to  their  rates  of 
intereft. 


That  the  ift  clafs  does  not  exceed  3  millions  fter.  at  3  percent. 


2 

3 


4  12  -  -  - 

5  15  -  -  - 

6  for  the  remainder  of  the  debt  - 


at  21  percent, 
at  2  per  cent, 
at  i±  per  cent, 
at  1  per  cent, 
at  |  percent. 


That  the  bonds  of  every  clafs  be  numbered,  and  the  numbers 
never  altered. 

That  the  intereft  be  payable  at  an  office  to  be  erecled  for 
that  purpofe,  whenever  it  be  called  for,  and  a  new  bond 
given  in  the  name  of  the  perfon  receiving  it,  with  it3  origi¬ 
nal  number,  and  the  date  the  intereft  is  paid  to. 

That  the  bonds  be  negotiable  by  indorfement  to  any  creditor, 
and  for  any  tax  to  the  government. 

That  the  bonds  for  the  amount  of  both  principal  and  intereft 
by  a  legal  tender  for  any  tax,  bill  of  exchange,  note,  or  any 
debt  whatfoever. 

That  a  fum  equal  to  the  amount  of  one  fubfidy  be  granted 
yearly  by  parliament,  to  pay  off  our  redeemable  debts  and 
public  bonds ;  thofe  that  bear  the  higheft  rate  of  intereft,  and 
are  of  the  longed  (landing,  to  be  the  firft  paid  off. 

That  public  notice  be  given  in  the  Gazette  monthly,  by  the 
commiffioners  of  the  office,  how  far  they  can  pay  off  the  bonds, 
fpecifying  the  number  of  the  clafs,  and  the  number  of  the 
bond  they  pay  to :  the  intereft  on  all  the  included  numbers  to 
ceafe  and  determine  at  the  expiration  of  three  months  after 
fuch  notice. 


That 
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That  accounts  be  delivered  yearly  to  parliament  by  the  com- 
miffioners. 

That  a  curious  {lamp  be  added  to  the  bonds  ;  for,  though 
their  being  negotiable,  by  indorfement  only  to  creditors,  may 
make  forgery  difficult,  yet  too  much  caution  cannot  be  ufed 
to  prevent  it  intirely,  and  give  the  bonds  the  greater  credit. 


Of  the  benefits  arifing  by  paying  off  our  debts  by  public 

bonds. 


I.  It  will  increafe  trade. 

By  putting  our  dents,  that  havealmoft  ruined  us,  on  a  foot¬ 
ing  of  being  fpeedily  paid  off  with  honour. 

By  creating  currency  more  valuable  than  our  coin  ;  money 
lying  by  brings  in  nothing,  but  all  thefe  bonds  pay  fomething 
for  keeping  ;  and  I  prefume  that  no  perfons  (much  lefs  the 
bank  or  the  bankers)  would  keep  money  by  them  lying  dead, 
when  they  could  have  current  bonds  that  bore  only  a  half  per 
cent,  intereft.  Would  the  bank,  who  are  computed  to  have 
always  a  dead  cafti  of  above  one  million  by  them,  refufe 
making  5000 1.  per  annum  profit  of  it,  at  a  half  per  cent,  in 
bonds?  Could  the  directors  anfwer  to  the  proprietors  the  neg- 
ledf  of  not  adding  fuch  a  fum  yearly  to  their  ufual  profits  ? 
Would  any  perfon  take  out  a  bank-note,  that  bore  no  inte¬ 
reft,  when  he  could  have  a  bond  carrying  a  half  per  cent,  and 
equally  convenient;  for  any  trader  would  as  foon  give  change 
for  it  as  for  a  bank  note  ! 

By  increafing  the  currency  of  the  nation  :  for,  as  trade  al¬ 
ways  languiffies  where  money  is  fcarce,  fo  the  benefit  by 
taking  off  all  monopolies  might  be  defeated,  for  want  of  a 
proper  currency  to  carry  on  the  flow  of  trade  thereby  caufed  ; 
whereas,  adding  an  increafe  of  currency  to  an  increafe  of 
trade,  muff  carry  it  to  a  greater  height  than  we  ever  yet 
knew. 

By  reducing  the  intereft  of  money,  which  is  a  great  en¬ 
couragement  to  trade,  by  forcing  people  to  induftry,  who 
would  otherwife  live  idle  on  the  high  intereft  of  their  money  ; 
whereas,  the  intereft  of  thofe  bonds  finking  gently  to  a  degree 
too  low  to  indulge  people  in  idlenefs,  the  poflefTors  of  them, 
who  have  not  lands  to  improve,  muft  either  find  out  new 
branches  of  trade,  or  ftudy  to  improve  the  old  ;  enter  into 
partnerlhip  with  traders  of  experience,  or  lend  them  their 
money  to  trade  with,  whereby  private  credit  will  be  increafed, 
and  our  traders  enabled  to  buy  at  home  with  ready  money, 
and  fell  at  long  credit  abroad,  which  will  make  them  fteal 
away  the  trade  of  all  thofe  nations  whofe  high  intereft  will 
not  enable  them  to  do  the  fame  ;  and,  the  lower  the  intereft, 
the  more  moderate  profits  our  traders  can  content  themfelves 
with,  whereby  the  vent  of  our  goods  muft  be  increafed  :  for. 
Was  the  natural  rate  of  intereft  at  2  per  cent,  a  trader  who 
borrowed  money  would  think  4  per  cent,  good  profit;  where¬ 
as  he  who  borrows  money  at  4  per  cent,  cannot  be  Satisfied 
with  lefs  than  6  or  7,  and  muft  negledt  all  trades  that  will 
not  give  that  profit,  which  the  Dutch,  by  their  low  intereft, 
are  glad  to  undertake,  and,  when  our  cafe  is  the  fame,  fo 
fhail  we. 


By  making  our  people  frugal :  for,  a  low  rate  of  intereft  forcins 
a  low  profit  in  trade,  people’s  expences  muft  grow  more  mo 
derate,  and,  the  lefs  we  confume,  the  more  we  {hall  havett 
fell,  which  is  the  moft  folid  way  to  make  a  nation  rich. 

By  gaining  more  experience:  for,  low  profits  raifing  eftate 
flowly,  men  cannot  quit  bufinefs  fo  foon  for  idle  country- 
lives  as  they  do  now,  but  muft  bring  up  their  children  tc 
their  bufinefs,  in  order  to  affift  them  in  their  old  age,  which 
may  go  on  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  generation,  before  ar 
eftate  is  raifed  to  turn  country  efquires  upon  ;  whereby  a  fo¬ 
reign  correfpondency  with  the  beft  houfes,  the  knowledge  o 
proper  workmen,  and  the  chara&ers  of  matters  of  {hips,  art 
fecured  to  the  fon  by  the  father’s  experience  ;  confequently. 
from  fuch  a  foundation,  the  utmoft  {kill  in  trade  muft  be  at 
tained. 

2.  It  will  employ  our  poor. 

3.  It  will  increafe  the  ftock  of  people. 

Thefe  having  been  already  proved  to  be  the  confequences  o; 
the  increafe  of  trade,  the  reader  is  referr’d  back  to  thefe  head: 
in  the  remarks  on  the  foregoing  propofals. 

4.  It  will  increafe  our  riches. 

Not  only  as  a  confequence  of  the  above  remarks,  but  alfo  bj 
reducing  thofe  vaft  dividends  the  foreign  proprietors  of  ftock: 
have  now  remitted  to  them,  whereby  more  money  will  be  kepi 
in  the  nation. 

5.  It  will  increafe  the  value  of  our  lands. 

This  is  the  confequence  of  all  the  above  remarks ;  for  what¬ 
ever  caufes  trade,  employs  our  poor,  increafes  the  ftock  01 
people,  and  increafes  our  riches,  muft  increafe  the  value  ol 
our  lands  ;  for  the  proof  of  which,  the  reader  is  referred  tc 
what  we  fhail  hereafter  fay. 

1  he  paying  off  our  debts  by  public  bonds  is  proved  to  be'the 
caufe  of  trade,  which  is  the  caufe  of  all  the  other  remarks  ; 
therefore,  the  paying  off  our  debts  by  public  bonds  is  a  great 
increafer  of  the  value  of  lands. 

Befides,  where  plenty  of  currency  is  to  be  had,  there  it  wil 
he  borrowed  by  the  land-holders,  and  employed  in  differed 


cultures,  plantations,  new  products,  whereby  yearly  improve¬ 
ments  will  be  made,  and,  when  the  corn-magazines  are 
compleated,  there  being  no  other  employment  for  money 
but  in  trade  or  lands,  thofe  who  did  not  underftand  trade,  or 
care  to  truft  their  money  to  thofe  who  did,  or  who  had  raifed 
fufficient  eftates  by  it,  muft  become  purchafers  of  land  ; 
which  number,  by  increafing,  muft  increafe  their  value. 
Having  thus  attempted  to  {hew  that  our  natural  advantages  in 
trade  are  undoubtedly  fuperior  to  any  nation’s  whatfoever  ; 
that,  if  properly  cultivated,  they  would  render  us  more  for¬ 
midable  than  France,  confequently,  than  any  country  in  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  that,  if  we  had  no  taxes  but  on  the  voluntary  confu- 
mers  of  luxuries,  and  if  our  trade  was  quite  free,  all  fic¬ 
titious  value  would  be  taken  from  our  goods,  whereby  they 
might  be  afforded  cheaper  than  any  in  Europe  ;  and,  if  thofe 
vaft  firms  that  now  lie  dead  in  our  funds  were  circulating  in 
bonds,  we  {hould  raife  an  immenfe  trade  all  over  the  world, 
a  vaft  navigation  for  our  protection,  increafe  the  number  of 
our  people,  give  employment  to  all  our  poor,  accumulate 
riches  yearly,  and  that  all  this  cannot  be  done  without  vaftly 
increafing  the  value  of  lands,  which,  in  the  remarks  on  the 
feveral  propofals  I  have  endeavoured  fully  to  prove,  to  the 
conviction,  I  hope,  of  thofe  gentlemen  for  whofe  benefit  this 
effay  chiefly  was  intended,  viz.  our  country-gentlemen,  the 
land-holders  of  thefe  three  kingdoms. 

Before  concluding  I  muft  repeat,  that  my  chief  intent  herein 
was  to  remove  that  deftruClive  prejudice  arifing  from  the  falfe 
diftinCtion  of  landed  and  trading  interefts,  by  {hewing  that 
there  neither  is  or  can  be  any  difference  of  intereft  between 
them  ;  for,  whatever  clogs  trade,  muft  fink  the  value  of 
lands,  and  that  any  benefit  to  trade,  how  remote  foever  it 
may  feem  from  land,  will  at  laft  terminate  in  increafing  its 
value  ;  therefore,  I  dare  boldly  affirm,  that  the  giving  trade 
the  utmoft  freedoms  and  encouragements  is  the  greateft  and 
moft  folid  improvement  of  the  value  of  lands.  It  muft  be 
evident,  fays  the  author  of  Britannia  Languens,  p.  290,  that, 
were  our  trade  eafed  as  our  neighbour  nations,  England  would 
have  the  fuperiority,  fince  the  fame  caufes  muft  produce  greater 
effeds  in  England,  being  invigorated  with  thefe  our  national 
advantages,  which  no  other  nation  doth  or  can  enjoy. 

Was  our  trade  eafed  and  encouraged  by  the  foregoing  pro¬ 
pofals,  beyond  that  of  our  neighbours,  to  what  a  height  of 
riches  and  power  would  not  our  natural  advantages  carry  us  ? 
The  confideration  of  which  is  hereby  fubmitted  to  the  legF 
flature,  which  can,  whenever  it  pleafes,  make  us  the  moft 
flourilhing  people  in  the  world.’ 

Sir  Matthew  Decker’s  Propofition  for  one  General  Fund 
of  Redemption,  as  I  have  called  it,  to  anfwer  the  end 
of  all  taxes  on  trade. 

*  My  propofal  in  {hort  is  this,  that  there  be  but  one  fingle 
excife-duty  over  all  Great-Britain,  that  upon  houfes.  As 
for  England  alone,  exclufive  of  Scotland  and  Wales  (to 
which  I  referve  myfelf  to  fay  fomething  hereafter)  the  num¬ 
ber  of  houfes,  upon  the  ftri<fteft  enquiry,  amounts  to  no  lefs 
than  1,200,000,  and,  according  to  the  common  computa¬ 
tion,  every  houfe  being  reckoned  at  feven  perfons,  makes  in 
all  8,400,000  fouls. 

Now  confider  only  what  a  number  of  things  muft  be  ufed  by 
every  one  of  thefe,  for  which  high  duties  are  paid,  if  imported 
from  abraad  ;  or  high  excifes,  if  of  our  produce  ;  and  confider 
to  what  an  additional  price  the  feller  of  every  commodity  will 
exaCf  from  the  confumer  upon  the  fcore  of  duty  and  excife  ; 
refleCf,  likewife,  upon  the  numerous  articles  which  every  fa¬ 
mily  adually  pays  for,  fuch  as  foap,  candles,  windows  (and, 
what  is  the  moft  confiderable  of  all)  malt  and  land  :  and  then 
judge  if  I  am  miftaken  in  my  calculation,  when  I  fuppofe 
that  every  one  of  the  8,400,000  perfons,  above  computed, 
pays,  on  an  average,  40s.  a  year,  without  being  a  penny 
the  better  for  it,  either  as  to  viCluals  or  cloathing  ;  and  yet, 
according  to  this  calculation,  i6,8oo,oool.  will,  in  effeCt, 
be  raifed  upon  the  fubjeCt  *. 

*  I  have  been  told  that  many  people  objeft  to  this  calculation, 
and  think  me  miftaken  when  I  compute  that  every  perfon 
pays,  in  the  confumption^o  s.  per  annum  towards  the  leve- 
ral  taxes,  and,  by  confequence,  every  family,  at  feven  in 
number,  14 1 ;  I  fhail,  therefore,  only  fubjoiri  a  lift  of  fuch 
things  as  are  either  charged  with  high  duties  at  their  impor¬ 
tation,  or  high  excifes  at  home,  and  fuch  as  every  family  almoft 
is  either  more  or  lefs  obliged  to  make  ufe  of;  and  then  leave 
it  to  the  judgment  of  every  confidering  man,  whether  I  have 
Over-rated  this  matter,  or  not.  Velvets,  and  all  foreign- 
wrought  filks ;  lace,  callicoes,  muflins,  and  all  foreign  fin- 
nen ;  all  foreign  wines,  arrac,  rum,  brandy;  all  home- 
diftilled  fpirits,  beer,  ale,  cyder,  mum,  perry,  f'weet  wines, 
and  vinegar  ;  china  ware,  wrought  plate,  wire,  cards,  and 
dice  ;  hides,  leather,  parchment,  vellum,  paper,  pafte- 
board,  whale  fins,  and  oil ;  coffee,  tea,  and  chocolate  ; 
cinnamon,  cloves,  nutmegs,  mace,  ginger,  pepper;  all 
manner  of  apothecaries  drugs;  almonds,  raiiins,  plums,  and 
all  forts  of  grocery -ware;  melaffes,  fugar,  foap,  candles, 
fnuft,  ftarch,  tobacco,  fait,  and  hops.  Now  I  lay,  when  we 
take  a  view  of  this  formidable  lift,  and  confider  the  large 
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quantities  of  fome  of  thefe  things  which  are  ufed  and  con- 
fumed  in  the  families  of  noblemen,  gentry,  merchants,  fhop- 
keepers,  farmers,  and  that  no  family  can  fubfilt,  however 
mean,  without  the  ufe  and  confumption  of  many  others  of 
them ;  I  believe  we  lhall  be  tempted  to  think  that  I  have 
rather  made  my  calculation  too  low,  when  I  place  it,  on  an 
average,  at  40  s.  per  ann.  each  perfon,  or  14I.  per  ann. 
each  family,  taking  one  family  with  another. 

That  the  moft  wealthy  and  moft  fubftantial  part  of  any  na¬ 
tion  Ihould  bear  the  greateft  part  of  the  burden,  is  certainly 
moft  reafonable,  but  as  feldom  put  in  praffice;  but  it  is  a 
confequence  of  the  method  I  propofe,  and  thus  I  prove  it  : 

I  will  fuppofe,  that,  in  the  foregoing  computation  of  1,200,000 
houfes,  there  may  be  100,000  at  feveral  times  uninhabited  ; 
it  would  not  be  reafonable  to  expe£t  that  they  fhould  pay 
duty,  whilft  they  remain  fuch. 

Next,  I  would  fix  upon  500,000  houfes,  which  we  may 
fuppofe  inhabited  by  the  loweft  and  pooreft  fort  of  people ; 
from  thefe  I  would  expert  no  duty,  that  thereby  their  labour 
might  become  fo  much  the  cheaper,  and  the  goods,  which 
are  the  produce  of  their  labour,  might,  by  this  means,  be 
fold  at  as  low,  or  even  a  lower  rate,  than  can  be  afforded  by 
other  nations ;  for  I  do  not  know  any  country  in  Europe 
where  the  pooreft  do  not  pay  fome  tax  or  other  ;  whereas, 
by  the  prefect  fcheme,  thofe  of  this  kingdom  would  be  abfo- 
lutely  free. 

After  this  dedu&ion  of  houfes,  there  will  ftill  remain  600,000, 
which  are  to  pay  the  whole  duty,  not  including  parochial 
charges,  or  the  poor’s  rate,  which,  being  things  of  a  diffe¬ 
rent  nature,  belonging  to  every  parifh  in  particular,  are  not 
comprehended  in  the  general  fcheme,  but  are  left  as  they 
were. 

Let  us  fee  now,  whether  from  thefe  600, Ooo  houfes  may  not 
be  raifed  a  fufficient  revenue  to  anfwer  the  ufes  of  the  public  : 
but,  before  we  enter  upon  this,  we  muft  compute  a  little 
What  the  public  really  wants.  I  would  be  underftood  to  make 
this  computation,  on  fuppofition  that  providence  may  foon  be 
pleafed  to  blefs  us  with  an  honourable  peace,  that,  the  inte- 
reft  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  being  once  effectually  fettled,  we 
may  not  in  hafte  be  under  a  neceffity  of  intermeddling  fo 
much  again  with  the  affairs  of  the  continent,  and  be  driven 
to  find  out  funds  for  fuch  immenfe  fums  of  money  as  have 
lately  been  raifed,  and  (to  the  great  detriment  of  the  nation) 
partly  fpent  abroad. 

The  queftion  therefore  is,  what  are  the  exigencies  of  the 
ftate  in  times  of  peace  ? 

I.  His  majefty’s  civil  lift,  amounting  to  -  _  ].  800,000 

II.  Intereft  money  to  difcharge  the  public  debt,  ) 

near,  but  not  quite  -  -  -  _  _  J  2,000,000 

III.  Money  for  the  current  fervice  of  the  year  -  2,200,000 

In  all  1.  5,000,000 


In  order  to  raife  this  money,  I  would  propofe,  that  a  duty  of 
iol.  a  year  fhould  be  laid  upon  every  houfe,  which,  upon 
the  600,000  houfes,  would  amount  to  6,000,000  1. 

That  I  do  not  mean  the  fame  fum  of  iol.  to  be  laid  upon 
every  fingle  individual  houfe,  I  prefume  every  body  will  un- 
derftand  ;  I  fuppofe  only,  that  fo  much  money  may  be  raifed 
upon  the  whole. 

There  will  be  a  difficulty  in  fixing  the  proportion  for  each 
houfe,  but  this  difficulty  might  be  got  over  by  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  procuring  an  eftimate  of  the  refpedive  rent  of  thefe 
houfes.  And  as  the  inhabitants  would,  by  this  means,  be 
difcharged  from  paying  any  duties  whatever,  but  fuch  as  are 
merely  parochial,  they  would  have  no  reafon  to  complain, 
if  fuch  an  eftimate  was  made  :  for  I  believe  they  would  find, 
that  there  would  be  a  confiderable  faving  to  every  family,  by 
paying  one  duty  only,  in  lieu  of  the  many  which  they  now 

ray. 

The  method  I  would  point  out  for  collecting  this  duty  is, 
that  every  houfe  in  England  which  is  either  let  for,  or  inha¬ 
bited  by  its  owners,  worth  200 1,  a  year,  or  upwards,  or 
where  the  inhabitant  is  in  poffeffion  of  a  real  eftate  of  ioool. 
a  year,  or  more,  let  the  houfe  he  liveth  in  be  great  or  fmall, 
Ihould  pay  iool.  and  that  all  houfes  may  be  ranged  in  their 
feveral  claffes,  the  loweft  at  5  1.  and  the  middle  ones  in  pro¬ 
portion,  with  the  addition  of  real  eftates  annexed  to  them. 
This  is,  in  general,  my  notion  of  laying  this  duty. 

Thus  6,000,000 1.  might  be  eafily  raifed;  and  as  the  go¬ 
vernment,  by  the  above  computation,  wants  only  5,000,000 1. 
there  would  be  an  overplus  of  i,cco,ocol.  This  1,000,000 1. 
therefore,  together  with  what  may  hereafter  be  faved  by  the 
reduction  of  intereft  (which  I  have  likewife  in  my  prefent 
view)  I  would  propofe  fhould  be  applied  to  the  finking  fund  *, 
towards  difcharging  the  national  debt :  and  I  am  petfwaded 
that  the  plenty  of  money  would  foon  of  itfelf  oceafion  a  re¬ 
duction  of  intereft,  without  any  force  or  compulfion. 

*  Sir  Matthew  did  not  feem  to  be  aware,  that,  if  all  other 
taxes  are  taken  off,  and  his  general  fund  fubflituted  in  their 
Head,  the  finking  fund  would  ccufe. 

VOL,  I. 


T  he  fame  finking  fund  would  have  a  very  confiderable  ad¬ 
dition,  if  the  legiflature  fhould  think  fit  to  charge  all  the 
oufes  in  Wales  and  Scotland,  which  have  not  been  yet  men¬ 
tioned  (after  the  fame  deduftion  of  thofe  inhabited  by  the 
poor)  with  the  half  of  what  thofe  in  England  pay ;  which 
muft  amount  to  a  confiderable  fum  ;  for,  according  to  the 
beft  account,  there  are  in  Scotland  about  250,000  houfes, 
and  in  Wales  above  150,000.  If  all  this  was  faithfully  laid 
out  in  clearing  the  public  debt,  it  would  be  furprizing  to  fee 
how  much  it  would  be  leffened  in  the  Ihort  fpace  of  10  or  x  2 
years. 

If  in  future  times  the  public  Ihould  want  to  raife  a  greater 
fum  for  the  current  fervices  of  the  year,  it  might  eafily  be 
procured  by  adding,  for  every  million  they  wanted,  one  fixth 
part  upon  every  houfe;  and  fuch  an  addition  would  be  raifed 
within  the  year,  a  thing  greatly  defirablc  by  every  body,  and 
the  want  of  which  has  been  the  caufe  of  our  prefent  debt. 
Before  I  difmifs  this  fubjecSI,  I  think  it  incumbent  upon  me 
to  remove  one  obje&ion,  which  may  probably,  and  with 
fome  Ihew  of  reafon,  be  made,  viz.  that,  by  thus  fecuring 
fix  millions  to  be  annually  raifed  for  any  determinate  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  we  lhall  make  it  unneceffary  to  have  a  feffion 
of  parliament  every  year ;  and,  fince  this  would  be  apparent¬ 
ly  detrimental  to  the  fubjeCI,  as  it  might  prevent  redrefs  of 
grievances,  and  tend  to  make  the  crown  more  independent 
on  the  people  than  is  confiftent  with  the  conftitution,  I 
would  propofe  (in  order  to  obviate  this  inconvenience)  that 
only  61.  on  a  houfe  fhould  be  fixed,  to  be  certainly  raifed 
every  year,  and  the  remaining  4I.  fhould  be  annually  granted 
by  parliament,  for  anfwering  the  exigencies  of  the  current 
year,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  land  and  malt-tax  are  at  pre¬ 
fent  granted. 

And  now  give  me  leave  modeftly  to  hint  what  I  would  have 
the  legiflature  do  towards  the  furtherance  of  this  fcheme. 

1  would  humbly  propofe,  that  the  parliament  fhould,  firft  of 
a”’  m°ft  Solemn  manner,  engage  itfelf,  that,  if  ever 

th6Ift  n!0U  d  be  a  deficiency  in  the  duty  upon  houfes,  the  in¬ 
tereft  Ihould,  previoufly  and  before  any  thing  elfe,  be  faith— 
fully  paid  to  the  feveral  proprietors  of  the  public  debts,  for 
which  the  whole  revenue  fhould  ftand  engaged. 

Next  I  would  have  them  provide,  that  all  adb  of  parliament 
which  ever  paffed,  and  laid  any  duty  whatfoever ;  all  penal 
aw®’  either  upon  goods  imported  or. goods  now  under  the 
burden  of  excife,  and,  confequently,  all  forfeitures  to  be 
levied  by  any  of  the  faid  a£ts ;  fhould  be  repealed. 

The  only  a<ft  which  I  would  have  remain  in  force,  is  that 
moft  glorious  bulwark  of  our  trade,  the  a&  of  navigation  ; 
and  even  here  I  would  have  a  fmall  alteration  made,  The  pre- 
fent  practice  being  a  hardlhip  on  the  fubje<3,  by  which  many 
an  innocent  perfon  has  fuffered  wrongfully:  I  mean  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  claufe  by  which  owners  of  fhips  are  liable  to  for¬ 
feiture  for  crimes  committed  by  matters  or  failors,  which 
they  therfifelves  know  nothing  of,  or,  if  they  did,  would  not 
be  able  to  hinder.  This  is  the  only  alteration  which  I  think 
requifite  ;  for,  fuppofing  that  claufe  to  he  left  out,  I  look 
upon  th is  adt  as  the  belt  which  ever  paffed  for  the  benefit  of 
trade/ — So  far  Sir  Matthew  Decker. 


Remarks  upon  the  whole  of  this  article  of  Funds. 

Before  we  conclude  this  article  of  the  funds,  it  may  be  proper 
to  obferve,  that,  under  the  article  of  Debts  [National 
Debts]  it  is  faid  a  finking  fund  of  1.200,000  1.  inviolably 
applied  to  the  payment  of  the  public  debts,  would  have  dif¬ 
charged  50  millions  of  debts  in  25  years  and  a  half ;  and  that, 
if  the  nation  had  contracted  a  frefli  or  new  debt  of  the  faid 
fum  of  1,200,000 1.  annually  upon  new  funds,  provided  for 
the  payment  of  intereft  of  thefe  new  loans,  the  nation  would 
have  been  lefs  in  debt  by  the  fum  of  19,400,0001.  But  my 
meaning  having  been  mifapprehended  by  fome  worthy  and 
ingenious  gentlemen,  it  may  be  neceffary  to  explain  myfelf 
further  upon  this  matter. 

The  reader,  therefore,  is  defired  to  remark,  that  I  am  there 
fpeaking  of  the  efficacious  operation  of  the  finking  fund, 
provided  it  had  been  annually  and  inviolably  applied  to  the 
payment  of  the  public  debts.  And  if  it  be  true  that  a  fink¬ 
ing  fund  of  1,200,000 1.  invariably  applied  (intereft  reckoned 
at  4  per  cent.)  would  have  difcharged  50  millions  of  debt,  and 
the  nation  had  even  borrowed  the  fame  fum  of  1*200,000  1. 
by  a  new-contra&ed  principal  debt*  upon  new-appropriated 
funds  for  the  payment  of  intereft,  and  the  intereft  was  duly  paid 
for  fuch  principal  debts,  it  is  very  obvious,  we  apprehend 
that  the  nation  could  be  no  more  principal  money  in  debt  at 
the  end  of  25  years  and  a  half,  than  25  times  and  one  half  the 
faid  fum  of  1,200,000  1.  which  is  30,600,000!.  and  this  fum, 
beingdeduCted  from  50  millions*  leaves  thefumof  19,400,000!. 
which  the  nation  would  have  been  lefs  in  debt  of  principal 
money  ;  becaufe  it  is  taken  for  granted  upon  this  fuppofition, 
that  the  intereft  was  duly  paid  by  new  funds,  raifed  annually 
for  that  purpofe,  for  the  new-ccntra£hd  principal  debt :  and, 
if  the  intereft  be  duly  paid,  that  intereft-money  cannot  be 
reckoned  as  a  principal  money-debt  at  the  end  of  the  faid  25 
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years  and  a  half,  when  the  nation  does  not  owe  one  farthing 
of  it. 

The  plain  queftion  is.  What  the  nation  is  really  indebted  of 
principal  money  at  the  end  of  25  years  and  a  half,  provided 
it  inviolably  applies  a  finking  fund  of  1,200,000 1.  to  the  dif- 
charge  of  50  millions  of  debt,  and  borrows  annually  the  fame 
principal  fum  of  1,200,000 1.  where  intereft  is  annually  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  new-appropriated  effective  funds?  But  if  the 
fimple  intereft,  paid  from  year  to  year,  or  half-yearly,  See. 
may  be  reckoned,  by  an  objeftor,  as  a  new  principal  debt, 
when  the  nation  does  not  really  owe  one  fhilling  thereof,  the 
intereft  of  that  intereft  may,  with  equal  reafon  be  added  to 
that  aggregate,  and  fwelled  into  a  principal  money-debt,  at 
the  end  of  the  faid  term ;  all  which  is  quite  befide  the 
queftion. 

The  attentive  reader  will  eafily  difeern,  by  connecting  what 
is  here  faid  with  what  has  been  alfo  faid  under  the  article 
Debts  [National  Debts]  that,  if  the  nation  inviolably 
applies  a  finking  fund  of  1,200,000 1.  to  the  payment  of  the 
prefent  national  debt,  and  is  under  the  neceffity  to  contra# 
annually  a  new  debt,  upon  new  loans  of  no  more  than  one 
half  of  the  faid  fum  of  1,200,000 1.  the  old  national  debt  will 
be  much  fooner  difeharged,  and  the  nation  ever  after  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  fituation  to  pay  off  all  its  debts  gradually,  from  this  prin¬ 
ciple  ;  for  if,  after  the  firft  old  debt  {hall  be  abfolutely  dif¬ 
eharged,  and  all  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  fame  annihi-  I 
lated,  the  nation  would  be  enabled  to  eftablifh  a  new  finking 
fund  for  the  payment  of  the  new-contrafted  debt :  and  if, 
during  the  progrefs  of  payment  of  the  new-contra&ed  debt, 
the  necelfities  of  the  ftate  required  ftill  a  further  new-con- 
tradted  debt,  if  the  nation  borrowed  lefs  from  year  to  year 
than  it  paid  off,  all  our  debts  and  taxes  would  nevertheless  be 
in  a  certain  ftate  of  redemption,  and  the  public  credit  thereby 
wonderfully  upheld.  So  that  we  may  very  clearly  difeern, 
that,  if  the  funds  of  this  kingdom  were  once  happily  bottomed 
upon  the  fyftem  of  paying  off  old  debts,  only  by  the  means  of 
contra&ing  one  half  the  quantity  of  new  debts,  by  new  loans. 


our  funds  would  ever  remain  in  a  fure  and  certain  ftate  of  re¬ 
demption.  Moreover, 

By  this  fyftem  of  diminifhing  of  old  debts,  by  the  means  of 
contracting  of  lefs  new  debts,  the  nation  will,  from  time  to 
time,  ever  have  it  in  its  power  to  fhift  the  tax-funds,  fo  as 
to  lay  the  eafieft  upon  the  people,  and  to  be  of  the  Ieaft  bur¬ 
den  poffible  to  our  trade,  if  they  need  be  of  any  at  all.— 
Thefe  are  the  happy  effeCls  of  preferving  an  unincumbered 
finking  fund,  to  pay  off  old  debts,  by  the  means  of  contract¬ 
ing  new  gradually,  lefs  in  quantity  than  what  fhall  be  paid  off; 
and,  by  fuch  an  eftablifhed  fyftem  of  borrowing  one  half,  or 
three  quarters  of  the  fame  fum  paid  off,  by  new  debts  upon 
new  loans,  the  public  creditors  would  never  be  great  fufferers 
by  the  thus  gradual  payment  of  old  debts,  becaufe  they  would 
gradually  find  a  market  for  their  money  in  the  contracting  of 
new  debts ;  and  from  the  eafement  of  commerce,  by  fhifting 
of  the  tax-funds,  as  before  fubmitted,  and  opening  every 
channel  of  trade  that  fhall  be  poffible,  the  national  trading 
capital  will  be  fo  augmented,  as  to  find  conftant  employment 
for  all  the  money  the  nation  can  raife  !  and,  by  this  means, 
gradually  convert  the  whole  principal  money-debt  into  a  kind 
of  a  live- trading  national  flock  :  which  will  enable  us  to  drive 
every  branch  of  trade  on  for  the  loweft  profit,  and  thereby 
prevent  other  nations  fupplanting  us  in  whatever  branches  of 
trade  we  judge  proper  to  preferve.  But  it  is  well  enough 
known,  that  my  opinion  upon  Raising  all  Supplies  that 
may  hereafter  be  neceffary,  is,  that  they  ought  to  be  raifed 
Within  the  year,  without  the  further  increafe  of  our  pub¬ 
lic  debts  *  ;  though  when  I  wrote  upon  that  fubjeCt,  I  never 
thought,  I  muft  confefs,  that  the  Supplies  raifed  would 
ever  have  rofe  to  fo  high  a  pitch  as  they  did  in  the  laft  war. 
For  more  matter  on  this  head,  fee  the  articles  Credit 
[Public  Credit,]  Debts  [National  Debts,]  Mer¬ 
cantile  Accomptanship,  Taxes. 


*  See  Postlethwayt’s  Great-Britain’s  Truk  System. 


The  Business  of  the  CUSTOM-HOUSE,  continued. 


FEES— —See  our  article  Fees  in  particular,  for  the  table 
thereof  at  the  Cuftom-houfe. 

- Goods  not  paying  20  s.  cuftom,  whether  inwards  or 

outwards,  to  pay  but  half  fees. 

- For  butter,  corn,  grain,  meal,  and  other  goods  which 

may  be  exported  free,  carried  to  or  from  any  place  within  the 
port  of  London,  to  be  3  s.  5  d.  and  fuch  goods  to  pafs  by  tran- 
iire,  without  cocket  or  bond.  1  Ann.  cap.  26.  §  1. 

- For  corn  not  exceeding  50  quarters,  or  hops  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  50  bags,  to  be  1  s.  8  d.  \ .  1  Ann.  cap.  26.  §  2. 

— - — For  a  cocket  or  certificate  outwards,  to  be  paid  in  one 
fum  to  the  officer  granting  the  fame,  Rule  25th,  at  the  end  of 
letter  A,  figned  Harbottle  Grimftone,  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of 
commons. 

- In  other  ports  than  London,  to  be  fuch  as  were  taken  in 

the  4th  year  of  the  reign  of  Jac.  I.  till  otherwife  fettled  by  par¬ 
liament.  Car.  II.  cap.  4.  §  8. 

- In  London,  copies  of  the  Table  of  fees,  and  of  the 

order  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  eftablifhing  the  fame,  to  be 
fet  up  to  public  view  in  the  Cuftom-houfe,  in  fuch  places  where 
the  fees  are  received.  Ditto. 

- Payable  to  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms  in  any  port. 

- For  a  port  entry,  when  the  cuftom  is  under  5  s.  no¬ 
thing;  exceeding  5  s.  and  under  40  s.  6d.;  above  40  s.  the 
fame  fees  as  for  the  prime  entry. 

- But  one  fee  to  be  paid  by  Britifb,  for  his  own  goods  en¬ 
tered  at  one  time  in  one  fhip,  though  the  duty  be  diftributed 
into  feveral  offices. 

— — The  merchants  are  to  pay  for  weighing  all  goods  fhort 
entered  above  10  s.  cuftom  ;  but  if  duly  entered,  not  to  be  at 
any  charge. 

- Goods  in  partnerfhip  to  pafs  as  the  property  of  one  per- 

fon. 

- Societies  or  companies  of  merchants,  trading  with  a 

joint-ftock,  and  entering  a  whole  fhip’s  cargo  inwards,  in  one 
entry,  the  officers  may  take  fuch  gratuity  as  they  fhall  volunta¬ 


rily  give  them. 


Unlawful  fees  exa#ed  by  officers ;  penalty,  lofs  of  em¬ 


ployment,  and  incapacity  to  hold  any  office  in  the  cuftoms  for 
the  future,  and  to  be  liable  to  double  cofts  and  damages.  Rule 
24,  at  the  end  of  letter  A.  13  and  14  Car.  II.  cap.  11.  §  34. 

— —Legal,  not  paid,  difpatches  may  be  flopped.  Ditto. 

- None  to  be  paid  for  foreign  coin  and  bullion  inwards 

and  outwards. 

- Nor  for  diamonds,  precious  ftones,  jewels,  and  pearls, 

inwards  and  outwards. 

- None  to  be  paid  for  goods  under  the  value  of  5  I.  in  the 

book  of  rates,  paying  for  fubfidy  5  s.  or  lefs.  12  Car.  II.  cap. 

4.  §  8. 

- Not  for  corn  exported,  nor  corn  debentures.  1  W.  and 

M.  cap.  12.  §  2;  12  and  13  Will.  III.  cap.  44.  §  1.  and  7  Ann. 
cap.  1  r.  §  2,  10. 

— — Not  for  gunpowder  debentures  or  certificates.  4  Geo. 
II.  cap.  29.  §  I. 

- Nor  for  fait  debentures.  9  and  10  Will.  III.  cap.  44. 

§  13- 

- Nor  for  the  premium  or  naval  ftores.  5  Geo.  I.  cap.  11. 

§  18.  and  2  Geo.  II.  cap.  35.  §  1 1. 

- Nor  for  any  entry,  warrant,  debenture,  certificate, 

cocket,  &c.  in  relation  to  the  one-third  or  two-third  fubfidies 
only,  upon  forfeiture  of  40 1.  for  each  duty,  one  third  to  his 
majefty,  and  two  thirds,  being  cofts  of  fuit,  to  the  party  grie¬ 
ved.  2  &  3  Ann.  cap.  9.  §  4.  and  3  &  4  Ann.  cap.  5.  §  3* 

- Nor  for  paffing  debentures  for  goods  chargeable  with 

any  additional  duties,  more  than  was  before  payable  for  deben¬ 
tures,  for  repayment  of  the  half  fubfidy;  nor  any  fee  for  any 
oath  adminiftered  upon  this  a#.  4  &  5  W.  &  M.  cap.  15. 

§  15- 


Fish - taken  or  imported  by  ftrangefs,  may  not  be  dried 

within  Great  Britain,  to  be  fold,  upon  forfeiture,  or  the  value, 
to  any  petfon  that  wili  feize  the  fifh,  or  fire  for  the  value;  to 
be  applied  to  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  the  port,  &c.  13 

Eliz.  cap.  11.  §  6. 

— - Herring,  cod,  pilchards,  falmon,  or  ling,  frefh,  falted, 

dried,  or  bloated  ;  grill,  mackerel,  whiting,  haddock,  fprats, 

colefifh, 
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colefifli,  gullfifh,  congers,  any  fort  of  flat-fifh,  and  any  fort  of 
frefh-fifh,  may  not  be  imported  in  any  foreign  {hip  into,  or 
fold  in  England,  having  been  taken  by,  bought  of,  or  received 
from  foreigners,  or  out  of  a  foreigner’s  {hip  (except  proteftant 
{Grangers  inhabiting  this  kingdom)  upon  forfeiture  thereof,  and 
the  fhip  and  tackle;  and  alfo  too  pounds  by  every  offender 
herein.  15  Car.  II.  cap.  7.  §  16.  18  Car.  II.  cap.  2.  §  2. 
10  and  11  Will.  III.  cap.  24.  §  13.  1  Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  §  1. 
and  9  Geo.  II.  cap.  33.  §1. 

- Except  eels,  ftockfifh,  anchovies,  fturgeon,  botargo  and 

cavear,  and  lobfters  or  turbots,  which  may  be  imported  in  any 
{hip,  and  by  any  perfon,  whether  of  Britifh  or  foreign  catching. 
I  Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  §  10. 

- Mailers  of  fifhing-fmacks,  hoys,  &c.  bringing  in  fifh 

of  foreign  taking,  &c.  are  to  forfeit  50  pounds.  1  Geo.  I 
cap.  18.  §  2.  and  9  Geo.  II.  cap.  33.  §  1. 

- But  profecution  muft  be  commenced  within  12  months 

after  the  offence  committed.  I  Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  §  9.  and  9 
Geo.  II.  cap.  33.  §  2. 

- The  forfeitures  above  may  be  recovered  by  any  infor¬ 
mer,  in  any  of  the  courts  in  Weftminfter-hall,  and  diftributed, 
one  moiety  to  the  informer,  and  the  other  moiety  to  the  poor 
of  the  parifh  where  the  offence  is  committed.  9  Geo.  II.  cap 
33*  §*• 

- Herrings,  pilchards,  fcads,  codfifh,  ling,  hake,  fal- 

mon,  or  dried  red-fprats,  by  whomfoever  caught  or  cured, 
may  not  be  imported,  unlefs  oath  be  made  before  the  falt-offi- 
cer,  by  the  owner  of  the  fifh,  or  matter  of  the  veffel,  that  all 
the  fait  wherewith  they  were  cured,  was  taken  on  board  in 
Great-Britain,  mentioning  the  time  and  place ;  and  that  no 
drawback  was,  or  is  intended  to  be  obtained  for  the  fame,  upon 
forfeiture,  and  double  the  value.  I  Ann.  cap.  21.  §  14.  and 
2  &  3  Ann.  cap.  14.  §  13. 

- Herrings,  white  or  red,  to  be  packed  in  lawful  barrels, 

juftly  and  exaftly  laid  by  fworn  packers,  who  are  to  brand  the 
calk  with  a  mark  denoting  the  gauge,  quantity,  quality,  and 
condition  of  the  herrings,  and  the  place  where  packed.  Ma 
giftrates  neglefting  to  appoint  and  fwear  fuch  packers  yearly, 
forfeit  100  pounds.  15  Car.  II.  cap.  16.  §1.  and  5  Ann! 
cap.  8.  art.  8. 

- Herring  barrels  to  contain  32  gallons.  13  Eliz.  cap. 

II.  §  15.  and  5  Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  §  15. 

— — Salmon  barrels  to  contain  42  gallons.  5  Geo.  I.  cap. 
18.  §  15. 

— — Herrings  and  Salmon,  exported  in  barrels  of  any  other 
fize  (except  half- barrels)  not  entitled  to  the  bounty.  5  Geo.  I. 
cap.  18.  §  15  &  16. 

- Pilchards,  exported,  the  words  jeyn  or  drift  mutt 

be  burnt  with  an  iron,  in  fome  vifible  part  of  the  calk  or  hogf- 
head,  with  the  name  and  furname  of  the  owner,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pilchards  contained  in  each  ;  upon  forfeiture  of  double 
the  value  of  the  fifh.  1  Ann.  cap.  21.  §  31. 

- Pilchards,  fcads,  codfifh,  ling,  hake,  red  or  white 

herrings,  exported  from  Great  Britain,  the  exporter  to  make 
oath  before  the  principal  officer  of  the  port,  that  they  were  Bri¬ 
tifh  taken,  and  really  exported  for  parts  beyond  the  feas,  and 
not  relanded  or  intended  to  be  relanded  in  Great  Britain. 

- The  falt-officer  is  to  pay  the  debenture  within  30  days 

after  demand,  or,  if  he  has  not  fufficient  money  in  his  hands, 
to  give  a  certificate  thereof  gratis,  and  without  delay,  upon 
penalty  of  the  forfeiture  of  double  the  fum  to  the  party  grieved  ; 
and  upon  fuch  certificate,  the  commiffioners  of  excife  upon  fait 
are  chargeable  with  the  payment.  5  Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  §  6. 

— — But  if  exported  from  Scotland,  to  be  paid  by  the  com 
miffioners  of  excife  or  cuftoms  there,  at  the  option  of  the  mer 
chant.  .  Ditto. 

- Laws  in  force  in  either  kingdom,  for  preventing  frauds 

in  curing  and  packing  of  fifh,  extended  to  Scotland.  Art.  8. 

5  Ann.  cap.  8.  §  1. 

- Codfifh,  ling,  or  hake,  before  laid  on  board  for  expor 

tation,  part  of  the  tails  to  be  cut  off ;  and  pilchards,  fcads, 
herrings,  falmon,  or  fprats,  the  barrels  or  cafks  to  be  marked 
by  the  falt-officer.  1  Ann.  cap.  21.  §  16.  5  Ann.  cap.  29. 

§  6.  and  5  Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  §  6. 

- Such  fifh,  after  exportation,  fraudently  relanded,  or  re 

imported,  are  forfeited,  and  double  the  value.  1  Ann.  cap.  21. 

§  17.  and  5  Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  §  6. 

- Such  fifh  and  congers,  not  well  cured,  or  unmerchant¬ 
able,  not  entitled  to  any  bounty.  1  Ann.  cap.  21.  §  25.  and 
5  Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  §  6. 

- After  fuch  fifh  are  put  on  board  any  boat,  barge,  &c. 

in  order  to  be  exported  to  foreign  ports,  may  not  be  taken  out, 
unlefs  to  be  put  into  the  fhip  wherein  they  are  to  be  exported  ; 
nor  landed  in  Great  Britain,  except  in  the  prefence  of  the  falt- 
officer  :  upon  forfeiture  thereof,  and  the  veffel,  with  her  tackle 
and  apparel,  and  20  pound  by  every  perfon  concerned,  or  fix 
months  imprifonment.  5  Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  §  23. 

- The  former  allowance  or  bounty  on  exportation,  granted 

the  5  and  6  Will,  and  Mar.  cap.  7.  the  7  and  8  Will.  HI. 
cap.  31.  8  and  9  Will.  III.  cap.  20.  9  and  10  Will.  Ill, 

cap.  44.  1  Ann.  cap.  11.  5  Ann.  cap.  8,  and  29.  7  Ann. 

cap.  11.  is  taken  away.  5  Geo.  I.cap.  18.  §  1. 

- The  prefent  allowance  or  bounty,  and  the  regulations 


of  exportation.  See  the  conclufion  of  the  fecond  volume  of 
this  work. 

- - Officers  refufing  or  neglefting  to  pay  the  bounty  due  on 

exportation,  or  to  certify  the  want  of  money  to  the  commiffio¬ 
ners,  are  to  forfeit  double  the  fum  of  the  faid  bounty.  5  Geo. 
I-  cap.  18.  §  6. 

- White  herrings  fraudulently  relanded,  forfeited,  and  20  s. 

per  barrel.  5  Ann.  cap.  29.  §  7, 

Duly  entered  and  {hipped  for  exportation,  loft  or  fpoil- 
ed  before  the  fhip  proceeds  on  her  voyage,  upon  due  proof  on 
oath,  to  enjoy  the  fame  bounty  as  if  really  exported  ;  pro¬ 
vided  the  fifh  was  funk  in  the  fea  or  port,  where  the  fhip  was 
loft  or  deftroved,  in  fight  of  tile  proper  officer,  wh;  re  my  of 
the  faid  fifh  fhall  come  on  fhore,  and  that  no  ufe  be  made  of  the 
fifh  by  the  proprietor  or  his  agent;  and  the  officer  is  to  caufe 

the  fifh  to  be  burnt,  or  otherwife  deftroyed,  c  Geo.  1.  caD 
18.  §  8.  /op. 

'  -Red  herrings  or  fprats,  confirmed  in  curing,  to  be  taken 
as  if  aftuall  cured.  5  Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  §  10. 

- - Sal  non  and  codfifh  cured  in  Scotland  with  foreign  fait, 

that  has  paid  the  duty,  to  be  allowed  the  fame  bounty  on  "expor¬ 
tation,  as  was  payable  before  June  24,  1719,  n  Geo.  I. 
cap.  30.  §  42. 

- White  herrings  cured  with  Britifh  or  foreign  fait,  may 

be  imported  from  Scotland  into  any  port  of  England,  for  home- 
confumption,  the  importer  paying  at  the  port  to  which  they 
a  e  brought,  3s.  4d.  for  every  barrel  containing  32  gallons, 
and  lb  in  proportion  for  half  or  quarter  barrels.  Alfo  falmon* 
cod,  ling,  tufk,  and  other  white  fifh,  cured  with  fait  made  in 
Scotland,  for  which  the  duty  hath  been  paid  or  fecured,  may 
be  fo  imported  for  home-confumpticn,  and  the  importer,  paying 
at  the  port  to  which  the  fame  fhall  be  brought  2  s.  4d.  for 
every  barrel  containing  32  gallons  of  fuch  fifh  w°et,  and  is.*  2d 
for  every  hundred  weight  of  fuch  fifh  dry  ;  and  fo  in  proportion 
for  a  greater  or  lefs  quantity.  29  Geo.  II.  cap.  23.  §  7  and  8. 

- Herrings,  falmon,  cod,  ling,  tufk,  or  other  white  fifh! 

may  be  imported  from  any  place  of  Scotland,  or  the  iflands 
thereunto  belonging,  to  any  port  of  England,  for  re-exportation 
the  owner  of  the  fifh,  or  matter  of  the  veffel,  making  oath  that 
they  were  caught  in  North-Britain,  or  on  the  coafts  thereof 
and  cured  with  fait,  delivered  duty  free,  from  fome  part  of 
Great  Britain,  and  when  and  where  the  fame  was  fo  delivered  • 
and  fuch  fifh  fhall  be  entitled,  upon  exportation,  to  the  fame 
allowance  and  bounties,  as  by  5  Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  are  allowed 
on  exportation  of  fifh  cured  in  England,  and  be  fubjeft  to  the 
fame  rules  and  regulations.  See  iaft  page  of  Vol.  II.  of  this 
Work.  29  Geo.  II.  cap.  23.  §  9,  10. 

Su.h  fifh  {hipped  in  Scotland  for  England,  whether  for 
home  confumption  or  exportation,  the  proprietor  or  his  agent 
muft,  before  the  veffel  departs,  make  an  entry,  with  the  col¬ 
lector  or  principal  officer  of  the  cuftoms  there,  of  the  fifh  fo 
fhipped,  expreffing  the  number  of  barrels  of  wet  fifh,  with  the 
mark  and  numbers ;  and  the  number  and  weight  of  each  fpecies 
of  the  dry  fifh;  and  declare  on  oath,  that  the  faid  fifh  were 
cured  in  Scotland,  or  on  the  coafts  thereof,  and  whether  they 
were  cured  with  fait  delivered  duty-free,  or  with  fait  for  which 
the  duty  has  been  paid  or  fecured ;  and  that  the  faid  fait  was 
taken  on  board  from  fome  port  or  place  in  Great  Britain,  and 
when  and  where  it  was  put  on  board,  and  that  no  drawback  for 
the  facne  hath  been  had,  or  intended  to  be  had,  upon  the  expor¬ 
tation  of  the  faid  fait.  29  Gee.  II.  cap.  23.  §  12. 

- The  faid  officer  is  to  deliver  to  the  matter  of  the  veffel, 

without  delay,  fee,  or  reward,  a  certificate  or  cocket,  under 
his  hand,  that  fuch  entry  and  oath  have  been  made;  and  the 
mafter  of  the  veffel,  or  the  proprietor  of  the  fifh,  or  their  re- 
fpeftive  agents,  are,  before  landing  any  part  of  the  faid  fifh,  or 
putting  it  on  board  any  other  fhip  or  boat,  in  any  other  port  or 
place  in  England,  to  deliver  the  faid  certificate  or  cocket  to  the 
proper  officer  of  the  cuftoms  in  the  port  of  importation,  upon 
forfeiture  of  fuch  fifh  and  double  the  value  thereof,  and  alfo  the 
cafks  or  veffels  in  which  fuch  fifh  fhall  be  found  ;  to  be  recovered 
of  the  importer,  or  proprietor,  or  mafter  of  the  veffel.  To  be 
fued  for,  and  levied  in  fuch  manner,  and  with  fuch  power  of 
mitigation,  as  any  fine,  penalty,  or  forfeiture,  may,  by  any 
law  of  excife,  or  by  any  action  of  debt,  &c.  and  feizure  may 
be  made  by  any  officer  of  the  cuftoms  or  fait  duties,  &c.  2a 
Geo.  II.  cap.  23.  §  12. 

— - Any  perfon,  who  fhall  counterfeit,  raze,  or  alter,  any 

certificate  or  cocket  required  by  this  aft,  or  knowingly  ufe  fuch 
a  one,  fhall  incur  the  pains  by  law  inflifted  on  perfons  found 
guilty  of  forgery  ;  and  any  perfon  legally  convifted  of  falfely 
making  oath  required  by  this  aft,  {hall  forfeit  200  pounds,  and 
be  imprifoned  for  12  months.  29  Geo.  II.  cap.  23.  §  14,  16. 

- A  mafter  of  any  boat  or  veffel,  bound  on  a  fithin°-- 

voyage  to  the  North-fea,  or  Iceland,  may  take  on  board,  Tn 
any  part  of  Great  Britain,  any  quantity  of  Britifh  fait,  paying 
or  fecuring  the  duty.  12  Ann.  cap.  2.  §  2. 

- Codfijh,  ling,  or  hake,  may  be  imported  and  landed, 

upon  oath  being  made,  by  the  proprietor  of  the  fifh,  or  mafter 
of  the  veffel,  that  they  came  from  the  North-feas,  or  Iceland, 
and  were  caught  or  cured  there:  but  on  landing,  and  before 
they  are  removed  from  the  fhore,  they  are  to  be  tendered  to  the 
officer,  to  have  part  of  the  tails  cut  off,  that  no  allowance  be 

obtained 
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obtained  upon  exportation  ;  upon  forfeiture  thereof,  and  double 
the  value,  to  be  recovered  of  the  importer  or  proprietor.  12 
Ann.  cap.  2.  §  3. 

- Foul  fait,  fo  made  ufe  of,  remaining,  to  be  thi'ow 

overboard,  in  prefence  of  the  officer.  12  Ann.  cap.  2.  §  4. 

- Salt  remaining  unufed,  to  be  entered,  and  the  duties 

paid  down  within  ten  days  after  the  {hip’s  arrival  into  port, 
otherwife  forfeited,  and  double  the  value  to  be  recovered  of  the 
proprietor  or  matter  of  the  veflel  (except  in  cafe  of  being  driven 
in  or  detained  by  ftrefs  of  weather,  or  other  unavoidable  necef- 
fity.  12  Ann.  cap.  2.  §  5. 

■  -—The  matter  of  fuch  boats  or  vefTels,  upon  producing  the 
certificate  aforefaid  to  the  colle&or  of  the  fait  duties,  and  mak¬ 
ing  oath  to  the  quantity  of  fait  in  fuch  certificate,  and  that  the 
fifh  were  cured  and  tendered  as  above,  is  to  receive  gratis,  from 
the  faid  colle&or,  a  certificate  of  the  payment  of  the  duty  of 
the  remainder  of  the  fait,  being  produced  to  the  colleflor  of  the 
fait  duties  where  the  duty  was  paid  or  fecured,  the  fecurity  is  to 


be  difcharged,  and  the  money  repaid  by  the  collector,  without 
fee  or  reward.  12  Ann.  cap.  2.  §  6. 

— — Boats  or  veflels  having  taken  in  fuch  fait,  perifhed  at  fea, 
or  taken  by  enemies,  the  proprietor,  upon  proof  at  the  quarter 
feffions  for  the  county,  &c.  where  he  inhabits,  within  9  months 
after  fuch  lofs,  is  to  receive  a  certificate  of  fuch  proof ;  which 
being  produced  to  the  officer  where  the  duty  was  paid  or  fecured, 
the  fecurity  to  be  difcharged,  and  money  repaid  by  the  officer, 
without  fee  or  reward.  12  Ann.  cap.  2.  §  7.  Vide  Herring 
Fishery. 

Flesh — —viz.  beef  and  pork,  entitled  to  a  bounty;  before 
laid  on  board  for  exportation,  the  cafks  to  be  marked  by  the 
fait  officer.  5  Ann.  cap.  29.  §  8. 

— — After  exportation,  fraudulently  relanded,  or  re-imported, 
forfeited,  and  40  s.  per  barrel.  5  Ann.  cap.  29.  §  29. 

- The  allowance  and  bounty,  vide  Jaft  fheet  of  Vol.  II. 

Forfeitures — —See  the  bufinefs  of  the  cuftoms,  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  letter  I,  Informations. 


* 


GABEL 


GAL 


GAL 


GABEL,  according  to  the  French  duties  of  cuftoms 
is  a  tax  upon  fait. 

The  gabel-duty  is  farmed,  and  makes  the  fecond' 
article  in  the  king’s  revenue. 

There  are  three  farms  of  gabels;  the  fir  fh  comprehends  the 
greateft  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  fecond  is  that  of  the  Lyon- 
nois  and  Languedoc  ;  and  the  third  that  of  Dauphine  and 
Provence.  There  are  feveral  provinces  exempt  from  the  ga¬ 
bel,  having  purchafed  the  privilege  of  Henry  II. 

This  tax  had  its  rife  in  France,  in  1286,  under  Philip  the 
Fair.  Philip  the  Long  took  a  double  per  livre  on  fait,  by 
an  edi£t  in  133H  which  he  pfomifed  to  remit  when  he  was 
delivered  from  his  enemies,  and  which  he  did  accordingly  in 
J345*  King  John  refumed  it  in  1355  ;  and  it  was  granted 
the  dauphin  in  1358,  to  ranfoitt  king  John.  Charles  V. 
madejt  perpetual  ;  Charles  VII.  raifed  it  to  6  deniers;  Lew¬ 
is  XI.  to  12  ;  and  Francis  L  to  24  livres  per  muid  :  it  has 
been  greatly  augmented  fince.  Philip  de  Valois  firft  efta- 
blifhed  granaries  and  officers  of  the  gabelles,  and  prohibited 
any  perfons  from  felling  fait :  from  which  time  the  whole 
commerce  of  fait,  for  the  inland  corifiimption,  has  lain  only 
in  the  king’s  hands,  who  fells  the  whole  thereof  by  his  farmers 
of  the  revenue. 


The  produce  of  this  duty  is  computed  to  be  no  lefs  than  one 
fourth  part  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the  kingdom. 

GALICIA,  a  kingdom  in  Spain,  is  waffled  on  the  weft  by 
the  ocean ;  on  the  north  by  the  Cantabrian  Sea,  or  Bay  of 
Bifcay  ;  on  the  eaft  it  borders  upon  Afturiasand  Leon ;  and 
on  the  fouth  upon  Portugal,  from  which  it  is  parted  next  the 
fea  by  the  river  Minho. 

It  produces  wheat,  millet,  all  kinds  of  herbs,  plenty  of  cat¬ 
tle,  efpecially  hogs,  whofe  bacon  far  exceeds  that  of  Weft- 
phalia  ;  ftrong  mules,  good  horfes,  though  not  large  :  but  is 
moft  famed  for  its  noble  wines,  particularly  that  of  Ribada- 
via.  The  country  is  by  its  fttuation  one  of  the  coldeft  in 
Spain  ;  but  is  well  fheltered  by  its  mountains,  which  alfo 
afford  them  plenty  of  firing,  and  timber  for  building  houfes 
and  Ihips,  as  they  did  formerly  produce  great  quantities  of 
gold,  filver,  and  other  metals ;  but  thofe  mines  are  at  pre- 
fent  either  exhaufted  or  neglected,  and  only  fome  few  of 
marble,  which  is  here  excellent,  are  now  minded. 


GALLOONS,  GALLIONS,  or  GALLEONS,  area 
part  of  the  Ihips  employed  in  Spain,  in  the  commerce  of  the 
W eft-indies.  The  Spaniards  fend  yearly  two  fleets  ;  the  one 
for  Mexico,  which  they  call  the  flota  ;  the  other  for  Peru 
which  they  call  the  galloons.  See  the  article  Flota. 

Con  Sebaftian  de  Covarrubias,  in  his  treatife  of  the  Spanifh 
tongue,  obferves,  galeafleand  galleon  take  their  name  from  a 
galley,  though  they  are  ftronger  veffels,  and  not  fo  fwift,  but 
better  to  endure  the  fea,  becaufe  of  their  high  deck.  Afterwards 
the  charge  increaling,  it  was  found  neceffary  to  leffen  the 
number  ;  fo  that  in  the  ordinances  of  the  hiberia  [See  Hi¬ 
beria]  or  duty  for  convoys,  it  was  eftablilhed  there  fhoulc 
be  12  men  of  war  and  5  tenders  fitted  out  annually,  for  the 
armada  of  galleons  ;  8  Ihips,  of  600  ton  burthen  each,  anc 
3  tenders,  one  of  too  tons,  for  the  ifland  Margarita ;  anc 
2,  of  80  each,  to  follow  the  armada.  For  the  New  Spain 
fleet,  2  fhips,  of  600  tons  each,  and  2  tenders,  of  80  each  ; 
and,  for  the  Honduras  fleet,  2  Ihips,  of  500  tons  each  :  and, 
in  cafe  no  flota  happened  to  fail  any  year,  3  galloons  and 
a  tender  fhould  be.  lent  to  New  Spain  for  the  plate. 

This  was  the  regular  method  ;  but,  on  occafion  of  war,  it 
has  been  altered.  In  the  year  1630  it  was  ordered  there 
fbould  be  20  galloons  ;  in  1634  there  were  t6,  and  in  1638 
they  were  fixed  at  15.  As  the  number  has  increafed  in  time 
of  war,  lo  it  has  ditninilhed  in  time  of  peace;  accordingly, 
*n  i653*  tliere  were  but  4  galloons  and  2  tenders. 

The  galloons  were  appointed  to  be  out  in  January,  that  they 
might  coaft  along  the  Firm  Land,  and  come  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  ot  April  to  Porto-Bello,  where,  the  fair  being  over,  they 
might  take  aboard  the  plate,  and  beatHavanna  with  it  about 
the  middle  of  June,  where  the  New  Spain  fleet  would  foon 
join  them,  and  they  might  come  together  fafer  to  Spain  : 
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to  which  end,  the  viceroy  of  Peru  was  to  take  care  that  the 
plate  Ihould  be  at  Panama  by  the  middle  of  March  :  the  plate 
is  15  days  carrying  from  Potofi  to  Arica  ;  eight  days  gene¬ 
rally  from  thence,  by  fea,  to  Callao,  and  20  from  Callao 
to  Panama,  taking  in,  by  the  way,  the  plate  at  Paita  and 
Truxillo. 

To  prevent  the  fleet  being  detained  by  contrary  winds,  as  has 
happened,  it  was  propofed  to  fit  the  galloons  in  the  river  of 
Seville,  in  Auguft  and  September,  and  then  fend  them  away  to 
Cadiz,  whence  they  might  fail  with  any  wind;  and  need  not 
wait  for  fpring-tides. 

The  reafons  wherefore  it  was  judged  neceffary  that  the  flota 
from  the  Firm  Land  fhould  fail  in  September  Were,  becaufe 
that  was  a  fafe  feafon  to  Ihip  off  the  goods ;  they  came  to 
Porto -Bello  at  a  healthy  time  of  the  year  ;  the  merchandize 
was  conveyed  over  to  Panama  at  a  cheaper  rate,  and  with  lefs 
danger  of  damage  ;  the  merchants  had  time  to  fell  their  goods; 
the  buyers  a  fit  time  to  travel  to  Peru  with  fafety  ;  and  the 
armada’s  and  flota’s  to  return  to  Carthagena  and  Havanna 
to  get  clear  of  the  channel  of  Bahama,  and  to  return  to  Spain 
in  the  beft  month  for  the  fea.  In  fine,  it  is  found  by  expe¬ 
rience,  that  the  month  of  September  is  the  fitteft  for  the 
fleets  to  fail ;  and,  though  accidents  retard  them  till  Oiftober 
or  November,  yet  that  feafon  is  fitter  than  March. 

By  the  king’s  orders,  the  galloons  have  put  into  other  ports 
than  tbofe  before  mentioned,  as  Lifbon,  Corunna,  Malaga, 
Gibraltar,  and  others,  where  the  plate  has,  for  the  moft  pan’ 
been  conveyed  by  land  to  Seville.  * 

Though  it  is  requifite  in  general  that  the  galloons,  flota’s, 
and  all  fhips  whatfoever  bound  for  the  Weft-Indies,  are  to 
fet  out  from  St.  Lucar,  and  return  to  that  port,  yet’there  is 
an  ordinance  that  the  galloons,  flota’s,  and  any  other  Ihips 
whatfoever,  for  the  time  to  come;  fet  out  for  the  Weft- In¬ 
dies  from  the  port  of  Bonanca  of  St.  Lucar  de  Barrameda 
and  return  to  it,  on  pain  of  6000  ducats  plate,  to  be  paid  by 
the  admiral,  captain,  or  owner  of  the  Ihip  that  Ihould  do 
the  contrary  :  which  fum  is  to  be  levied  immediately  upon 
their  arrival. — They  are  alfo  declared  incapable  of  goino- that 
voyage  again,  and  the  Ihips  of  being  employed  in  that  trade  ; 
and  they  are  alfo  conftiramed  to  go  to  St.  Lucaf  without  un¬ 
loading,  it  bring  referred  to  further  examination  to  inflid: 
heavier  punilhments. 

Though  this  inhibition  is  fo  fevere;  yet  Ihips  may  be  forced 
into  the  bay  of  Cadiz  by  ftrefs  of  weather.  By  reafon  of 
many  misfortunes  that  happened  in  getting  over  the  bar  of 
St.  Lucar,  it  was  eftablilhed  in  1665,  that  no  Ihip  be  admit¬ 
ted  to  fail  to  the  Weft-Indies  that  exceeds  1 8  cubits  in  breadth, 
and  8  l  in  depth,  which,  allowing  half  a  yard  to  a  cubit, 
makes,  of  our  meafure,  27  feet  in  breadth,  and  12  feet  9 
inches  in  depth. — Another  ordinance,  in  the  year  1621,  ex- 
preffes  that  they  be  not  above  550  tons  burden.  See  the 
article  Gauging  of  Ships. 

Thefe  ordinances  are  now  out  of  date,  the  galloons  and  flota 
being  appointed  to  fail  for  Cadiz,  by  reafon  of  the  great  bur- 
den  of  the  Ihips.  There  has  been  more  ftridnefs  obferved, 
as  to  the  returns  of  the  fleets,  by  reafon  the  concern  was 
greater,  as  the  preventing  the  running  of  filver  and  gold,  and 
defrauding  the  hiberia,  or  duty  of  convoy,  and  the  king’9 
other  duties;  and  therefore,  as  well  as  for  the  fecurity  of  the 
port,  in  time  of  war,  fhips  that  have  put  into  Cadiz,  have 
always  been  obliged  to  refort  to  St.  Lucar,  without  unloading. 
Before  we  quit  this  point,  it  is  to  be  obrerved,  that,  as  Cadiz 
is  a  place  ot  accefs,  fo  it  is  of  no  fecurity,  being  an  open 
bay,  expofed  to  the  winds,  and  no  lefs  to  enemies ;  but  that 
called  Bonanca  at  St.  Lucar  is  a  fecure  harbour,  being  inclofed 
on  all  fides,  and  fubjedt  to  no  danger  but  in  the  entrance. 

By  the  laws  and  ordinances  appointed  for  the  well  governino- 
tbe  armada’s  and  galloons,  it  is  forbid  making  any  cabbins  or 
hen-coops  on  the  quarter-deck,  or  over  the  round-houfe,  or 
keeping  any  Iheep  or  fwine  there. 

REMARKS. 

In  the  year  1513,  a  council  of  commerce  for  the  Indies  was 
1 1  A  eredfed 
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ereded  in  Spain,  and  the  houfe  where  they  fat  in  Seville  was 
called  La  CaL  de  Contradation,  for  regulating  this  trade. 
In  1556  a  royal  court  of juftice  was  alfo  ereded,  for  deter 
mining  all  dilputes  about  that  commerce,  and  all  other  things 
relating  to  it. 

By  virtue  of  thefe  regulations,  and  their  beingftridly  obferved, 
the  ftate  of  the  trade  is  punctually  kept  up  to  the  firft  inten¬ 
tion,  and  is,  perhaps,  tie  be  ft  regulated  commerce  in  the 
woild.  Some,  among  otheis,  of  thofe  prudent  and  politic  re 
gulations,  are  as  follows  : 

1.  No Inips  are  allowed  to  go  to  any  of  the  king  of  Spain’s 
dominions  in  America,  without  fpecial  licence  from  him, 
which  licences  are  direded  out  at  this  court,  or  chamber  of 
commerce,  at  Seville. 

2.  No  foreigner  is- allowed  to  go  to  the  faid  New  Spanifh  do¬ 
minions  in  America  in  any  of  the  faid  iicenfed  {hips,  upon 
any  terms  whatfoever,  whether  to  fettle  in  the  faid  Weft- 
Indies,  or  only  to  trade  there,  Irifhmen  only  excepted,  and 
thefe  to  be  all  Roman  Catholics. 

3.  No  perfon  whatever,  though  he  were  a  Spaniard  born, 
and  the  king  of  Spain’s  fubjed,  can  go  to  the  Spanifh  Weft- 
India  dominions  without  fpecial  licence  to  be  obtained  at  the 
faid  contradation  office. 

Befides  thefe  fundamentals,  there  are  certain  limitations  to 
the  number  of  {hips,  and  the  quantity  of  goods;  that  is  to 
fay,  the  tonnage  or  burden  they  {hall  carry,  which  is  alwavs 
in  the  bread  of  the  aforefaid  council  of  commerce,  because 
the  quantity  of  goods  fent  -fhould  not  exceed  the  demand, 
and,  confequently,  glut  the  markets,  and  alfo  abate  the  price 
and  the  profits  of  the  trade  *  ;  lfkewif'e  it  is  regulated  there, 
at  what  times  the  feveral  fleets  of  {hips  {hall  go  out,  and  to 
what  feveral  places,  and  when  they  {hall  be  obliged  to  come 
away,  in  order  to  their  return. 


*  This  feems  to  be  a  very  wife  regulation. 


It  is  alfo  regulated,  that  all  the  filver,  gold  or  jewels,  which 
{hall  be  brought  over,  for  whofe  particular  private  intereft  fo 
ever  it  be,  {hall  be  regiftered  and  entered  into  the  {hip’s  books 
of  every  {hip,  and  likewile  in  a  general  regifter  in  the  port 
from  whence  the  (hips  come,  where  alfo  it  is  to  be  feen,  and 
duplicates,  thereof  are  tranfmitted  to  the  council  at  Seville. 
Some  particular  goods  are  not  permitted  to  beloaden  in  Old- 
Spain  in  any  of  the  {hips,  though  thefe  {hips  are  Iicenfed  to 
go,  thefe  goods  being  referved  to  the  king  to  export  thither 
in  his  own  name,  or  to  give  licence  to  others  to  doit ;  with¬ 
out  which  licence  the  faid  goods  are  forfeited,  if  taken. 

The  galloons  may  be  increafed  in  number,  as  the  king  or  the 
council  of  commerce  fee  fit.  They  go  from  Old  Spain  to 
and  from  Garthagena  and  Porto-Bello,  and  no  where  elfe. 
How  often  or  feldom  the  galloons  go  out,  the  next  fleet  of 
galloons  never  go  out  till  the  laft  are  returned. 

The  other  {hips  that  fail  from  Old  Spain  to  New,  are  the  flota, 
and  Azoga  {hips.  See  thofe  articles. 

The  galloons,  on  tfieir  return,  go  to  the  Havanna,  where 
they  meet  with  the  flota  ;  and  then  beating  through  the  sulph 
of  Florida  till  they  come  to  the  height  of  St.  Auguftine',  or, 
perhaps,  to  South  Carolina,  they  fleer  away  foHDld  Spain’ 
Some  have  attempted  to  make  calculations  of  the  magnitude 
and  value  of  the  trade  between  Old  Spain  and  New;  and,  if 
the  account  taken  out  of  the  regifters  of  the  faid  council  of 
trade  may  be  depended  on,  it  is  a  prodigy  in  itfelf,  nor  can 
we  venture  to  vouch  the  truth  of  it ;  for  they  tell  us,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  regifters  of  the  council  of  commerce  from  the 
year  1519  to  the  year  1619  inclufive,  being  the  firft  hundred 
years  of  the  trade,  the  value  entered  or  regiftered,  befides  all 
private  trade,  was  5000  millions  in  gold,  filver,  pearl,  jewels, 
and  other  merchandizes,  though,  for  the  firft  20  years,  very 
little  was  brought  :  fo  that  it  may  be  called  rather  80  than 
years  ^  here  is  now  palled  about  another  century  ; 
and,  if  the  former  account  is  true,  we  are  certain  that  the 
amount  muft  have  been  confiderably  more  within  the  laft 
hundred  years. 

But,  as  the  merchandizes  that  have  been  thus  fent  from  Old 
pain  to  New,  have  been  confiderably  more  for  the  account 
of  the  various  other  tradingnations  of  Europe,  this  has  tended 
to  the  mriching  of  other  nations,  rather  than  Spain.— But  the 
commercial  fyftem  of  Spain  feems  now  to  be  intirely  changed  ; 
and  they  are  likely  to  become  greater  gainers  by  Spanifh  A- 
merica  than  ever  they  were.— See  the  articles  Spain  and 
Spanish  America. 


GASCONY,  the  moft  fouth-weft  principality  of  France, 
bordered  on  the  eaft  by  Armagnac  ;  on  the  north  by  Baz; 

dots ;  on  the  weft  by  part  of  the  La  of  Bifcay  ;  and  by  Bear 
on  the  fouth.  1  1 

It  confifts  of  the  territories  of  Landes,  Chaloffe  and  Turfat 
,  x»  or  Acqs,  the  capital  city  of  Landes,  drives  a  good  tradi 
oy  means  of  the  river,  which  falls  into  the  ocean  about  nir 
eagues  below  it,  and  its  neighbourhood  to  Spain 
OT  SEVER  is  reckoned  the  capital  city  of  Gafcony.  They  trad 

GAUgTnp6’  rWhlCnh  thCy  lend  t0  DaX  and  ^onne7 

the  mnff  ln  jaQc‘gauSlng  the  officers  ought  to  folio’ 
•vhich  nlPPr°Hed  ,auth0rs  °n  that  fubJea-  The  metho 
tift  t  ?  \°bta'nSl  and  is  indeed  the  beft  for  commo 
iC’  ‘S  t0  reduce  the  «ik  to  a  cylinder  of  equal  content ;  an 
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this  is  clone  by  confidering  what  is  called  the  variety  of  the 
cafk.  If  you  fuppofe  a  cylinder  infcribed  in  any  cafk,  and 
another  cylinder  circumfcribed  about  the  cafk,  there  will  be 
a  cylindrical  {'pace  included  between  the  fuperficies  of  the 
two  cylinders,  the  diameter  or  thicknefs  whereof  is  equal  to 
the  difference  between  the  bung  and  head  diameters  of  the 
cafk  ;  now  the  curvature  of  the  ftaves  of  the  cafk  takes  in  a 
certain  proportion  of  this  cylindrical  fpace  ;  which  is  greater 
or  left,  according  as  the  curvature,  bend,  or  bulging^of  the 
ftaves  is  more  or  left ;  and  this  is  what  determines,  and  is 
called,  the  variety  :  viz.  firft  variety,  if  very  much  bulging  ; 
fecond  variety,  if  left,  and  fo  on.  It  is  therefore  evident, 
that  the  diameter  of  the  infcribed  cylinder  may  be  increafed, 
fo  as  to  take  in  a  portion  of  the  interjacent  cylindrical  fpace 
equal  to  that  taken  in  by  the  curvature  of  the  ftaves  of  the 
caltc ;  and  then  the  cafk  and  increafed  cylinder  will  be  equal 
in  content;  The  diameter  of  the  infcribed  cylinder  is  the 
head-diameter  of  the  caflc;  the  thicknefs  of  the  cylindrical 
fpace  is  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  bung  and  head 
diameters..  All  the  difficulty,  therefore,  lies  in  determining 
what  portion  of  this  difference  we  muft  add  to  the  head  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  calk,  in  order  to  obtain  the  diameter  of  the 
mean  cylinder,  or  the  cylinder  of  equal  content. 

Now  experience  {hews,  that,  if  ^  of  the  difference  between 
the  bung  and  head  diameters  of  any  calk  be  added  to  the  head 
diameter,  the  cylinder  whofe  diameter  is  equal  to  this  fum* 
and  whofe  length  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  calk,  will  cpn- 
tain  as  much  or  more  than  that  calk,  though  the  ftaves  of  "the 
calk  have  the  greateft  degree  of  curvature  that  is  ever  given 
to  them. 

And  as  the  difference  between  the  bung  arid  head  diameters 
of  calks  is  feldom  very  great,  the  contents  of  a  calk  whofe 
ftaves  are  quite  ftraight  from  bung  to  head,  or  of  a  cafk  made 
up  of  two  equal  fruftums  of  two  equal  cones,  will  generally 
be  nearly  equal  to  the  contents  of  a  cylinder,  whofe  diameter 
is  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  head  diameterof  the  calk,  and  a  little 
more  than  half  the  difference  between  the  bung  and  head  dia¬ 
meters,  and  whofe  length  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  cafk. 

I  herefore  all  the  varieties  whereof  calks  are  capable  lie  be¬ 
tween  -pV  and  of  the  difference  between  the  bung  and  head 
diameters  :  and  all  that  a  gauger  has  to  do,  is  to  take  fuch  a 
part  of  the  difference  between  the  bung  and  head  diameters 
(but  always  between  T55  and  as  his  judgment  and  expe¬ 
rience  tell  him  fuits  beft  with  the  curvature  of  the  calk ;  this* 
added  to  the  head-diameter,  gives  the  diameter 'of  the  mean 
cylinder. 

I  think  it  not  amift  to  note  here,  that  the  difference  between 
the  bung  and  head  diameters  may  be  very  great,  and  yet  .the 
calk  have  no  bulging  at  all;  for  the  bulging  is  the  bend, 
or  curvature  of  the  half  Have  between  the  bung  and  head. 
Mathematicians  give  us  abftrufe  theorems  for  computing  the 
contents  of  calks,  founded  upon  a  fuppofed  refemblance5. be¬ 
tween  the  curvature  of  the  calk  and  that  of  an  ellipfis,  para¬ 
bola,  or  hyperbola ;  but  they  may  be  as  much  miftaken  in 
judging  of  the  curvature,  as  an  experienced  gauger  between 
to  t?0-:  for,  after  all,  the  contents  of  calks  cannot  be  de¬ 
termined  to  a  mathematical  exadnels,  becaufe  the  forms  of. calks 
do  not  exadly  anfwer  to  any  mathematical  figures.  The  bufi- 
nefs  of  gauging  is  at  beft  but  gueft- work;  but  it  is  fuch  a  way 
of  gueffing  as  comes  near  enough  to  the  truth  for  the  common 
purpofes  of  life. 

I  thought  thefe  observations  properly  belonged  to  the  article 
I  am  upon,  and  might  help  to  illuftrate  and  explain  the  me- 
tnod  of  calk- gauging,  and  remove  that  heap  of  haj;d  words 
under  which  the  rationale  of  it  lies  pretty  much  concealed  at 
prefent.  The  reft  I  leave  to  the  authors  who  have  treated 
the  fubjed  ex  profeflo. 

Let  me  add  here  fuch  decimal  multipliers,  for  the  difference 
between  bung  and  head  diameters,  as  have  been  found  by 
experience  to  be  the  trueft,  and  beft  fuited  to  the  feveral  va¬ 
rieties  or  curvatures  of  calks. 


firft  variety,  or  ftaves  very  much  bulging  -  ,7  or  695 

Second  variety,  or  ftaves  not  fo  much  curved  ,65  or  63 
I  hird  variety,  or  ftaves  ftill  left  curved  -  -  ,6  or  5 

fourth  variety,  or  ftaves  almoft  ftraight  -  -  ,55  or  51 

Examples  of  the  pradical  methods  to  gauge  calks,  both  by 
pen  and  fliding-rule. 

RULE. 

Take  the  difference  of  the  bung  and  head  diameters  of  any 
calk,  and  multiply  that  difference  by  the  number  Which  ftands 
again!!  the  name  of  the  calk  given  in  the  following  table  :  add 
the  produd  to  the  head  diameter,  fo  will  the  fum  be  ths  dia¬ 
meter  of  a  cylinder  (which,  being  of  the  fame  length  with  the 
given  calk,  will  contain  as  much)  fquare  the  diameter  thus 
lound,  and  multiply  that  fquare  by  the  length,  and  divide 
that  produd  by  359  for  beer  gallons,  and  294  for  wine. 
The  multipliers  for  a  calk,  which  is  taken  for* varieties. 

r1*  Of  a  fpheroid  -v  .7  Greateft  bulge. 
The  middle  J  2.  Of  a  par.  fpind.  (.63  (Next  lefs. 
fruftum  A  3.  Two  conoids  f  .56  (Next  lefs  to  that. 

(.4.  Two  cones  .51  JNext  lefs  to  that. 

'EX- 


4 
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EXAMPLE. 

let  a  calk  be  taken  as  the  middle  fruftum  of  a  fpheroid,  let 
the  bang  diameter  be  32  inches,  the  head  26,  and  length  50 
inches :  what  is  the  content  in  beer  and  wine  gallons,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  rule  ? 

Bung’s  diameter  32  inches 
26 

Difference  is  6 
Multiplied  by  .7  as  in  the  table 

4-2 

Add  the  head  diameter  26 

The  mean  diameter  30.2 
Multiplied  by  itfelf  30.2 


604 

906 

.  912.04 

Multiplied  by  the  length  50 


Divided  by  359)45602. oo(  127  beer  gallons 
And  divided  by  294)45602.00(155.1  wine  gallons. 

More  examples  of  this  kind  would  be  fuperfluous;  for  what 
is  faid  of  a  cafk  taken  as  the  middle  fruftum  of  a  fpheroid, 
tnay  be  underftood  of  the  other  three,  only,  inftead  of  multi- 
plying  the  difference  of  the  diameters  by  .7,  as  above,  you 
wuft  ufe  .63,  .56,  or  .51,  according  to  the  denomination  of 
the  calk  you  are  to  gauge. 

To  gauge  calks  by  the  Hiding-rule. 

Upon  the  fide  of  the  Hiding- rule  is  placed  a  line  of  inches,  and 
tinder  it  the  three  firft  varieties  of  calks,  viz. 

The  middle  frulfum  of  a  fpheroid, 

The  middle  fruftum  of  a  parabolic  fpindle,  and 
The  middle  fruftum  of  two  conoids. 

The  ufe  of  thefe  lines  is,  to  reduce  a  calk  in  any  of  the  before- 
mentioned  forms  to  a  cylinder;  for  which  purpofe  you  may 
fcbferve  the  diretftions  following :  1 

EXAMPLE, 

Let  a  calk  be  given  to  be  gauged;  in  the  form  of  the  middle 
fruftum  of  a  fpheroid,  having  the  fame  dimenfions  as  before 

viz.  5 

Bung  32  inches') 

Head  26  inches  >What  is  the  content? 

Length  50  inches  J 

Fir>fSftr,a£!t4e  head  fr°m  the  bun§>  and  cafe  you 

wtll  find  the  difference  to  be  6  inches;  find  this  difference  in 

the  line  of  inches,  and  againft  that  (in  the  line  for  the  firft 
variety)  you  will  find  4.2;  which  add  to  the  head  diameter, 
viz.  26,  and  the  fum  will  be  30.2,  the  mean  diameter  of  an 
equal  cylinder. 

Then  fet  18.94  (the  gauge-point  for  cylinders)  on  D  to  the 
calk  s  length,  viz.  50  upon  C,  then  againft  the  mean  diame- 

SJnt  of3^2  °V  -  r  wilI,find  I27  °n  C,  Which  is  the 
content  of  the  calk  in  beer  gallons. 

For  wine. 

°n  ?  thC  Cafk’S  len§th>  viz-  50  on  C;  then 
&ainft  the  mean  diameter,  viz.  30.2  on  D,  you  will  find 

155. 1  on  G,  the  content  in  wine  gallons  required. 

To  find  the  ullage  of  a  Handing  calk. 

-Rule. 

Divide  the  wet  inches  by  the  calk’s  length,  and,  if  the  quo- 

oftheeexredfS,5l?0f05  ?dd|!0  the  faid  quo«'ent  one-tenthpart 
of  the  excefs;  but,  if  it  be  under  .5000,  ftibftradt  one-tenth 

part  of  the  want;  fo  will  the  fum,  or  remainder  be  a  deci 

wal  number,  by  whichif  you  multiply  the  content  of  the  vef- 

fel,  the  produa  will  be  the  quantity  of  liquor  therein. 

EXAMPLE. 

* 

Length  50  inches. 

Content  155. 1  gallons, 

•et  18  inches. 

Wet 

Length  5o)l8.ooo(.36oo  this  wants  .1400  of  5000 
•0140  is  one- tenth  part  of  1400 

The  remainder  .3460 
Calk’s  whole  content  155.1 

3460 

17300 

17300 

3400 


Liquor  in  the  calk  53.66460 
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To  find  the  ullage  of  a  lying  calk. 

RULE. 

EiVaboVehMe‘  '“if  b>:  *h0  b?«’s  diam«"  i  quotient 
if  it  he  nnH°  °’  add  £r  ‘tnor‘e'fourtil  Part  of  the  excefs,  but, 

o  w  ti  7  ■5000,  fUbftfa£l  one'fourth  P«t  of  the  ^nt ! 
lo  will  the  fum,  or  remainder,  be  a  decimal  number  bv 

which  if  you  multiply  the  content  of  the  vefTel,  the  produa 
Will  be  the  quantity  of  liquor  therein.  P 

example. 

£unS  32  inches. 

Content  155. 1  gall0ns, 

Wet  09.  inches. 

Bung  32)9.000/ .2812  this  wants  .2188  of  .5000 
V-0547  is  one-fourth  of  .2188 

Remainder  .2265 
Content  of  the  calk  155.x 

2265 

1 1325 

1x325 

2265 

Liquor  in  the  calk  35.13015 

EXAMPLE  II. 

Bung  32  inches. 

Content  140  gallons, 
wet  23  inches. 

Bung  32)23. 0000/. 7187  this  exceeds  .5000  by  .2187 
V,0544  13  one-fourth  of  .2187 

The  fum  -7731 
Whole  content  140 


309240 
773 1 


Liquor  in  the  calki 08.2340 

.  ... 

Note,  If  the  quotient  proves  under  .2000,  or  above  .§ooo^ 
inftead  of  one-fourth  part,  add  or  fubftradb  one-fifth  part. 

EXAMPLE. 

Bung  32  inched 
Content  140  gallons, 

Wet  04.  inches. 

Bung  32)4.000/.  1250  this  wants  .3750  of  .5000 
V.0750  is  one-fifth  of  .3750 

Remainder  .0500 
Whole  content  140 

20000 

500 

Liquor  in  the  calk  7.0C00 

If  the  cafk  you  are  to  ullage  be  a  cylinder,  of  near  that  form, 
the  preceding  rule  will  be  very  near  the  truth  ;  but,  if  the 
bung,  diameter  be  much  greater  than  the  head-diameter,  then, 
inftead  of  one-fourth  part  (as  above)  you  muftadd  or  fubftraft 
but  one- third  part,  and  multiply  the  fum,  or  remainder,  by 
the  content,  fo  will  the  produdt  be  what  is  required. 

example. 

Let  the  content  of  a  cafk  that  bulges  much  be  136  gallons. 
Bung  31  inches, 

Wet  ix  inches. 

Bung  31)11x060/ .3548  this  wants  .1452  of  .5000 
V.0484  is  one- third  of  .1452 

Remainder  .3064 
Whole  content  136 


18384 

9192 

3064 


Liquor  in  the  calk  41 .6704 

To  ullage  calks  by  the  Hiding- rule. 

To  anfwer  this  purpofe,  you  have  two  lines  of  feemen 
which  are  noted  at  the  right  end  with  Seg.  ly,  and  Se*. 
which  fignifies  a  line  of  fegments  of  a  lying  cafk,  and  a  li 
of  fegments  for  a  Handing  calk.  To  thefe  lines  belong  a  li 
of  numbers,  marked  at  the  right  end  with  N ;  theufes 
which  are  a i  follows  : 


EXAMPLE. 
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EXAMPLE. 

Let  a  cafk  be  in  the  form  of  the  middle  fruftum  of  a  fphOroid, 

Whofe  bung  is  30  inches. 

Content  is  136  gallons, 

Wet  is  -  -  lo  inches. 

T.  Set  the  bung-diameter,  viz.  36  upon  the  line  of  numbers, 
to  100  on  the  line  of  fegments  ;  then  againft  the  wet  inches, 
viz.  10  on  the  numbers,  you  will  find  27.4  on  the  line  of 
fegments,  which  keep. 

2.  Then  fet  100  on  B,  to  the  cafk’s  content,  viz.  136  on  A, 
then  againft  the  number  laft  found,  viz.  27.4  on  B.  you  will 
find  37  gallons  on  A,  and  fo  many  gallons  are  now  in  the 
cafk. 

Example  of  a  ftanding  cask; 

Length  46.5  inches. 

Content  138  gallons* 

Wet  17.5  inches* 

1.  Set  the  length,  viz.  46.5  on  the  line  of  numbers,  to  100 
on  the  line  of  fegments  ftanding  ;  then  againft  the  wet  inches, 
viz.  17.5.  you  will  find  36.5  on  the  line  of  fegments,  which 
keep. 

2.  Then  fet  100  upon  B  to  the  cafk’s  content,  viz.  138  up¬ 
on  A;  then  againft  the  number  laft  found,  viz.  36.5  on  B, 
you  will  find  50.5  gallons  on  A ;  and  fo  many  gallons  are 
now  in  the  cafk. 


A  TABLE,  fhewing  (by  weight)  the  quantity  of  gallohs 
any  cafk  of  fpirits  contains,  from  one  gallon  to  a  tun. 
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c. 

qr. 

lb. 

oz. 

gal 

C. 

qr. 

lb. 

oz 

gal 

c 

qr. 

lb 

oz 

gal 

7 

12 

1 

4 

24 

12 

61 

8 

1 

'3 

12 

121 

- 

*5 
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4 

8 

62 

8 

21 
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122 

23 
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3 

, 

4 

1 

12 

4 

63 

8 

2 

1 

4 

I23 

1 

3 

4 

4 

1 

20 

6<. 

8 

2 

9 

1 24 

1 

to 

12 

5 

4 

1 

27 

12 

65 

8 
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16 

1 2 

125 

1 

18 

8 

6 

4 

2 

7 

8 

66 

8 

2 

24 

8 

126 
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26 

4 

7 

4 

2 

J5 

4 

67 

8 

3 

4 

127 

2 

6 

8 

4 

2 

23 

68 

8 

3 

12 

1 

j 

1 28 

2 

I3 

12 

9 

4 

3 

2 

I  2 

69 

8 

3 

19 

1 2 
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2 

21 

8 

Io 

4 

3 

IO 

8 

70 

8 

3 

27 

! 8 
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3 

1 

4 

1 1 

4 

3 

18 

4 

7i 

9 

7 

4 

1 3 1 

3 

9 

12 

4 

3 

26 

72 

9 

'5 

132 

3 

16 

12 

*3 

5 

5 

12 

73 

9 

22 

12 

133 

3 

24 

8 

J4 

5 

13 

8 

74 

9 

1 

2 

i 8 

*34 

] 

4 

4 

U 

5 

21 

4 

75 

9 

I 

10 

i 4 

*35 

I 

12 

16 

5 

1 

1 

76 

9 

1 

18 

136 

I 

1 

J9 

12 

*7 

5 

1 

8 

12 

77 

9 

I 

25 

1 2 

137 

1 

27 

8 

18 

5 

1 

16 

8 

73 

9 

2 

5 

8 

138 

I 

1 

7 

4 

l9 

5 

1 

24 

4 

79 

9 

2 

13 

4 

139 

I 

1 

*5 

20 

5 

2 

4 

80 

9 

2 

21 

140 

1 

1 

22 

12 

21 

5 

2 

1 1 

12 

81 

9 

3 

12 

1 4 1 

I 

2 

2 

8 

22 

5 

2 

*9 

8 

82 

9 

3 

8 

8 

142 

1 

2 

10 

4 

23 

5 

2 

27 

4 

83 

9 

3 

16 

4 

H3 

1 

2 

18 

24 

5 

3 

7 

84 

9 

3 

24 

144 

1 

2 

25 

12 

25 

5 

3 

*4 

12 

85 

10 

3 

12 

H5 

I 

3 

5 

8 

26 

5 

3 

22 

8 

86 

10 

1 1 

8 

iti5 

1 

3 

13 

4 

27 

6 

2 

4 

87 

10 

>9 

4 

H7 

1 

3 

21 

23 

6 

IO 

88 

10 

27 

148 

2 

12 

29 

6 

l7 

12 

89 

10 

1 

6 

12 

149 

2 

8 

8 

30 

6 

25 

8 

90 

10 

\ 

'4 

8 

1 5° 

2 

16 

4 

3 1 

6 

1 

5 

4 

91 

10 

1 

22 

4 

U1 

2 

24 

32 

6 

1 

l3 

92 

10 

2 

2 

U2 

2 

1 

3 

12 

33 

6 

1 

20 

IZ 

93 

10 

2 

9 

I  2 

1 5  3 

2 

1 

11 

8 

34 

6 

2 

8 

94 

10 

2 

’  7 

8 

*54 

2 

1 

19 

4 

35 

6 

2 

8 

4 

95 

10 

2 

25 

4 

155 

2 

1 

27 

36 

6 

2 

16 

96 

10 

3 

5 

156 

2 

2 

6 

12 

37 

6 

2 

23 

12 

97 

10 

3 

1 2 

12 

157 

2 

2 

*4 

8 

38 

6 

3 

3 

8 

98 

10 

3 

20 

8 

158 

2 

2 

22 

4 

39 

6 

3 

1 1 

4 

99 

1 1 

4 

*59 

2 

3 

2 

40 

6 

3 

19 

100 

1 1 

8 

160 

2 

3 

9 

12 

4 1 

6 

3 

26 

12 

101 

1 1 

'5 

12 

1 6 1 

2 

3 

l7 

8 

42 

7 

6 

8 

1 02 

1 1 

23 

8 
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2 

3 

25 

4 

43 

7 

>4 

4 

103 

1 1 

1 

3 

4 
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3 

5 

44 

7 

22 
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1 1 

1 

1 1 
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3 

12 

12 

45 

7 

1 

1 

12 

103 

11 

i 
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IZ 
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3 

20 

8 

46 

7 

1 

9 

8 
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1 1 

1 

26 

8 
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3 

1 

4 

47 

7 

1 

l7 

4 
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1 1 

2 

6 

4 
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3 

1 

8 

48 

7 

1 

25 

1 08 

1 1 

2 

'4 
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3 

1 

*5 
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49 

7 

2 

4 

12 

109 

1 1 

2 

21 

12 

1 69 

3 

1 

23 

8 

5° 

* 

7 

2 

12 

8 

no 

1 1 

3 

1 

8 
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2 

3 

4 

5 1 

7 

2 

20 

4 

1 1 1 

1 1 

3 

9 

4 
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3' 

2 
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7 

3 
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3 

17 
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3 

2 

18 

12 

53 

7 

3 

7 

12 
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1 1 

3 

24 
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'73 

3 

2 

26 

8 

54 

7 

3 

r5 

8 

114 

12 

4 

8 

J74 

3 

3 

6 

4 

55 

7 

3 

23 

4 

1  *5 

12 

1  2 

4 

•75 

3 

3 

•4 

56 

8 

3 

1 16 

12 

20 

1 76 

3 

3 

2  l 

1 2 

57 

8 

10 

12 
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12 

27 

2 

1 77 

4 

1 

8 

■58 

8 

18 

8 

1 18 

12 

1 

7 

8 

178 
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4 

59 

8 

26 

4 

II9 

,2 

1 

15 

4 

>79 

4 

l7 

60 

8 

1 

6 

120 

lil 

1 

23 

180 
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C. 

qr. 

lb.  {ok. 

gal. 

C. 

qr. 

lb. 

oz. 

gal. 

c. 

qr. 

lb. 

oz. 

gat. 

12 

2 

2 

12 
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M 

20 
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'5 

3 

10 
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12 

2 

IO 

8 
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I 

8 
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'5 

3 

18 

8 

2 10 

1 2 

2 

18 

4 

.83 

'4 

1 

8 

4 

20  7 

>5 

3 

26 

4 

23I 

12 

2 

26 
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'4 

I 

(6 
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1 6 

6 

232 

12 

3 

5 

12 

.85 

'4 

1 

l3 

12 
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16 

■3 

12 
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12 

3 

13 

8 
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M 

2 

3 

8 

2  IC 

16 

21 

8 
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4 
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Gauging  of  fhips  in  SpAiti* 

}•  Under  the  fame  head  which  treats  of  the  builders  and  build¬ 
ing  of  fhips,  in  the  abridgment  of  the  laws,  there  are  feveral 
relating  to  the  gauging  of  fhips :  one  of  which  ordains,  that 
there  be  a  gauger  and  meafurer  of  fhips  belonging  to  the 
India-Houfe,  who  is  to  have  20  crowns  a  month  falary. 

In  Spain  the  cuftom  is  to  reckon  the  contents  of  a  fhip  by  tons, 
each  ton  being  the  bignefsaf  two  pipes,  or  eight  cubical  cubits, 
meafured  by  the  royal  ftraight  cubit  of  33  inches,  fuch  as  a 
vara,  or  yard  of  Caftille,  has  48  ;  or,  as  it  is  vulgarly  ex- 
prefted,  of  two- thirds  of  a  yard  of  Caftille,  and  one  two-and- 
thirtieth  part  of  the  two  thirds.  The  ftandard  of  this  cubit  is 
kept  in  the  India-Houfe,  as  is  that  of  the  yard  of  Caftille  at 
Burgos,  that  of  wine-meafure  at  Toledo,  that  of  the  peck 
and  bufhel  at  Avila,  and  fo  of  others.  This  meafure  of  a 
cubit  was  formerly  ufed,  but  was  of  feveral  lengths*  for,  as 
Covarrubias  writes,  there  was  a  cubit  of  fix  handfuls,  another 
of  a  foot  and  a  half,  and  another  literally  taken,  which  was 
from  a  man’s  elbow  to  his  hand,  which  fome  pilots  have  made 
ufe  of  in  founding  the  bar,  which  was  forbid  in  the  year  1666, 
and  they  were  all  ordered  to  make  ufe  of  the  royal  cubit,  fent 
them  for  that  purpofe,  made  and  marked  by  the  cofmographer 
inftrument-maker  of  the  India-Houfe. 

2.  For  many  years  the  vifitors  meafured  the  merchant-fhips, 
and  feme  perfon,  appointed  by  the  prefident  and  commiffi- 
oners,  the  men  of  war ;  afterwards  it  was  found  convenient 
there  fhould  be  a  gauger,  and  accordingly  the  employment 
has  been  diftindb  ever  fince. 

Of  fome  of  the  principal  particulars  relating  to  gauging  of 
fhips,  extracted  from  the  ordinances  of  Spain. 

3.  It  is  there  declared,  that  there  are  five  principal  parts  in  a 
fhip  to  be  confidered  as  to  its  dtmenfions,  which  are,  the 
length  upon  deck,  from  the  ftern-poft  to  the  ftem, ’the  breadth 
at  the  deck,  the  depth,  the  length  of  the  keel,  and  the  breadth 
in  the  hold  :  for,  before  that  time,  they  only  took  notice  of 
the  three  firft  of  thefe  five  dimenfions,  but  fince  they  are  or¬ 
dered  to  take  not  only  the  five,  but  alfo  the  narrow  of  the 
fhip  both  at  head  and  ftern,  and  the  middle  diftance  between 
the  breadth  and  narrow  at  both  ends ;  and  the  owners  are  to 
have  certificates  of  the  fame  from  the  fuoerintendant,  over- 
feers,  or  comptrollers  of  ths  docks ;  or,  where  there  are  none, 
from  the  magiftrates,  to  be  drawn  by  the  clerk  of  the  com¬ 
mon-council  of  the  place,  that  by  thofe  meafures  the  council 
may  compute  the  burden*  and,  in  order  to  it,  the  diredlions 
are  as  follows : 

4.  The  breadth  is  to  be  taken  from  ftarboard  to  larboard, 
upon  the  upper  fuperficies  of  the  main  deck,  in  the  clear, 
from  fide  to  fide,  whether  the  faid  deck  be  in  the  broadeit 
part  of  the  fhip,  or  above  or  below  it. 

5.  The  height  is  taken  from  the  main  deck,  in  the  fame  part 
where  the  breadth  was  meafured,  to  the  flooring  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  hold,  without  taking  up  the  planks  at  the  bottom 
cf  hulks,  or  other  veflels,  built  abroad,  to  thruft  the  pole 
down  (0  the  timber,  unlefs  there  be  any  falfe  floor,  which 
fhall  be  opened  clofe  to  the  pump,  to  lay  open  the  bottom 
plank,  and,  laying  a  board  on  it  three  fingers  thick,  the  mea¬ 
fure  fhall  be  taken  there. 

6.  The  length  of  the  fhip  on  the  deck  is  to  be  taken  from 
the  ftem  to  the  ftem-poft,  along  the  deck,  in  the  clear,  with¬ 
out  including  the  thicknefsof  any  timbers  in  the  head  or  ftern, 
but  from  plank  to  plank. 

7.  The  breadth  in  the  hold  is  taken  diredtly  under  the  place 
where  the  breadth  was  taken  cn  the  deck. 

8.  The  length  of  the  keel,  when  the  fhip  is  upon  the  flocks, 
or  careening,  is  taken  from  the  points  where  the  prow  and 
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poop  begin  f<o  be  formed  ;  but,  if  the  veflel  be  in  water,  the 
ordinancesappoint  a  method  of  taking  it  on  theinfide,  which 
has  much  of  geometry  and  arithmetic,  and  therefore  feldom 
ufed  by  the  gauger. 

9.  Though  the  hve  principal  dimenfions  arefufficient  to  work 
gauges  by,  whilft  the  fuperficies  of  the  breadth,  both  on  the 
deck  and  in  the  hold,  diminifh,  or  grow  narrower,  towards 
head  and  Hern,  according  to  the  known  and  fettled  propor¬ 
tions,  yet,  when  thefevary,  the  computation  muft  be  altered. 
And  it  being  rare  for  fhips  to  diminifh,  or  narrow  away  fo 
regularly,  the  ordinances  have,  therefore,  appointed  how  to 
adju ft  the  difference,  in  cafe  fhips  vary  in  proportions,  and 
fettled  the  matterin  refpedlto  afhipthat  is  16  cubits  in  breadth, 
which  is  to  narrow  a  cubit  in  that  part  which  is  one-fourth 
part  of  the  length  on  the  deck,  from  the  broadeft  part  towards 
the  head  ;  and  two  cubits  in  the  fourth  partof  the  fame  length, 
from  the  broadeft  part  towards  theftern  ;  and  half  the  breadth 
of  the  bottom  of  the  hold,  at  the  fourth  part  of  the  fame 
length,  from  the  fuperficies  of  the  faid  broadeft  part  of  the 
bottom  towards  head  and  ftern,  which  are  the  places  where 
the  fhip  fharpens,  that  the  water  may  run  the  ftronger  to  the 
helm;  fo  tha',  if  the  greateft  breadth  at  the  bottom  be  eight 
cubits,  each  d.ltance  of  thefe  towards  head  and  ftern  fhall  be 
four  cubits  wide.  And  to  the  end  the  true  proportion  maybe 
cbferved  in  the  aforementioned  lines,  and  frauds  prevented,  it 
is  appointed,  that  when  a  vefTel  is  gauged,  the  meafureof  the 
lines  along  the  upper  or  lower  fuperficies  be  taken  at  equal 
diftances  from  the  place  where  the  wideft  part  is  found,  and 
that  they  be  the  fourth  part  of  the  length  upon  deck  from  it, 
and  the  fame  in  the  bottom,  obferving  the  direction  given  for 
taking  the  greateft  breadth  both  above  and  below. 

And,  to  try  whether  tlje  two  lines  meafured  parallel  to  the 
line  of  the  greateft  breadth  are  to  be  multiplied  by  15,  and 
the  produdl  divided  by  16,  and  if  the  quotient,  or  fourth 
number,  give  the  cubits  found  in  the  line  meafured  towards 
the  head,  then  it  bears  a  due  proportion  to  the  greateft 
breadth  ;  but,  if  it  produce  more  or  lefs,  the  overplus  or  de¬ 
ficiency  muft  be  fet  afide.  The  greateft  breadth  fhall  alfo  be 
multiplied  by  14,  and  the  produdf  divided  by  16;  and,  if  the 
quotient  be  the  number  of  cubits  found  towards  theftern, 
the  proportion  is  right;  if  not,  what  is  over  or  under  muft 
be  noted,  and  the  cubits  of  half  the  greateft  breadth  of  the 
faid  {hips  {hall  be  divided  by  8 ;  and  for  every  one  of  thefe 
8  parts  that  is  wanting  in  each  of  the  four  numbers  of  the 
two  rules  of  three,  to  make  up  the  cubits  found  in  each  of 
the  faid  two  lines,  there  {hall  be  added  one  and  half  in  the 
hundred,  to  the  burden  or  bulk  affigned  by  the  rule  of  gaug¬ 
ing  ;  and,  for  every  one  of  the  faid  eight  parts,  the  fame 
four  numbers  exceed  the  cubits  found  in  each  of  thofe  fame 
lines,  there  {hall  be  one  and  a  half  abated  of  what  the  rule 
allows. 

10.  As  forthe  two  narrow  parts,  the  ordinance  dire&s,  that 
the  two  lines  taken  in  the  narrow  of  the  hold  be  tried,  to  fee 
what  proportion  they  bear  to  the  broadeft  part;  and,  if  each 
of  them  makes  half  the  line  in  the  broadeft  part,  they  are 
right  ;  if  not,  the  cubits  of  the  broadeft  part  {hall  be  divided 
by  8,  and,  for  every  eighth  part  each  of  the  faid  lines  fhall  fall 
fhoit  of  half  the  broadeft  part,  there  fhall  be  one  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  in  the  hundred  abated  of  what  the  rule  of  gauging  al¬ 
lows,  and  as  much  added  for  every  eighth  part  there  is  over. 

11.  Having  given  thefe  rules  as  to  the  dimenfions,  the  ordi¬ 
nances  direct  how  to  caft  them  up  three  feveral  ways.  The 
firft,  and  mod  ufed  by  the  gaugers,  is  thus :  if  the  breadth 
of  the  {hip  in  the  bot  om  of  the  hold  be  half  the  breadth  up¬ 
on  deck  (let  the  length  above  and  below,  and  the  depth  be 
what  it  w  11)  the  whole  number  of  cubits  of  the  one  is  to 
be  multiplied  by  half  the  cubits  of  the  other,  and  the  pro¬ 
duct  by  half  the  fum  of  the  length  upon  the  deck  and  along 
the  keel,  which  will  produce  the  content  in  fquare  cubits, 
and  that  divided  by  8  will  give  the  content  in  tons.  But,  if 
the  breadth  in  the  hold  be  more,  it  is  to  be  computed  as  above 
has  been  {hewn ;  and  the  difference  between  that  bottom 
breadth,  and  half  the  breadth  above,  (hall  be  deduced,  and, 
fubftradting  this  fum  from  that  which  ought  to  be  the  afore- 
faid  half,  the  faid  difference  {hall  be  multiplied  by  half  the 
cubits  of  the  height,  and  the  product  hereof  by  half  the  length 
upon  deck,  and  at  the  keel,  added  together;  and  that  fum, 
if  the  breadth  in  hold  be  more  than  half  that  on  the  deck, 
fhall  be  added,  or  deducted,  if  it  be  lefs,  and  there  will  re¬ 
main  the  content. 

The  fecond  way- is,  when  the  breadth  in  hold  is  more  or  lefs 
than  half  the  breadth  upon  deck,  the  difference  be  fubftradted, 
and  the  half  of  it  deduced  from  the  cubits  of  the  breadth  upon 
deck,  if  the  half  of  it  be  more  than  the  breadth  in  hold,  or 
added,  if  lefs.  When  this  is  added,  or  fubftrafted,  what  re¬ 
mains  of  the  breadth  upon  deck  is  to  be  multiplied  by  half  the 
depth,  and  the  product  by  half  the  fum  of  the  length  upon 
deck,  and  at  the  keel,  added  together. 

The  third  way  is,  that  when  the  fhip,  either  great  or  final], 
has  the  breadth  in  hold  equal  to  half  the  breadth  upon  deck, 
three  fourth  parts  of  the  breadth  above  be  added  to  half  the 
breadth  below,  and  the  produdf  multiplied  by  half  the  depth, 
and  that  again  by  half  the  length  upon  deck,  and  at  the  keel, 
added  together,  and  it  will  produce  the  fame  as  the  other 


ways.  Which  is  to  be  underftood,  when  all  other  dimen¬ 
fions  are  regular;  fo  if  they  vary,  the  difference  muft  be  ad- 
jufted,  as  has  been  mentioned  before,  and  {hall  be  demon- 
ftrated. 

12.  T  he  ordinance  declares,  that  either  of  thefe  three  me¬ 
thods  above  mentioned  ftands  good,  when  the  deck  is  in  the 
broadeft  part. of  the  {hip;  but,  if  the  breadth  be  above  it, 
theie  muft  be  3  per  cent,  deduced  for  every  half  cubit;  or, 
if  the  breadth  be  below,  fo  much  muft  be  added  ;  to  which 
purpofe,  the  broadeft  part  of  the  Ihip  is  to  be  obferved  ;  and 
when  the  whole  fum  of  what  the  faid  three  in  the  hundred 
amounts  to,  is  added  or  deduced,  five  in  the  hundred  are  to 
be  deduced,  for  the  fpace  the  malls  and  pumps  take  up  and 
the  remainder  will  be  the  clear  content  in  mercham-lhips : 
but,  it  they  are  gauged  for  men  of  war,  and  to  be  hired  for 
that  ufe,  there  muft  be  20  in  the  100  added  for  all  the  fpace 
between  decks,  and  in  the  ftern  and  forecaftle;  for  there  is 
different  regard  had  to  merchantmen  and  men  of  war,  for,  in 
the  latter,  all  is  confidered  that  is  for  ftrength  and  ufe  but 
in  the  former,  only  that  part  which  ferves  for  ftowa»e  and 
is  called  the  hold. 

13.  Though  we  have  fet  down  the  rules  for  taking  the  gau<re 
of  a  fhip,  yet  it  being  difficult  to  pradtife  the  lame,  by^onty 
reading  the  method  and  inftru&ions  preferibed,  we  have 
thought  it  would  not  be  amifs  to  give  an  example  of  the  man¬ 
ner  of  working  this  queftion;  the  inftance  {hall  be  from  the 
galloon  S.  Jofeph,  which  ferved  for  fome  years  as  anmira.  of 
the  armada,  or  navy  for  fecuring  the  navigation  to  the  In¬ 
dies,  and  afterwards  as  vice-admiral  to  the  royal  navy  of  the 
ocean. 

14.  The  galloon  S.  Jofeph  was  21  cubits  in  breadth  upon  the 
firft  deck,  10  cubits  and  a  half  in  the  hold,  10  in  height; 
the  broadeft  part  of  it  was  in  the  hold  tbre>  quarters  of  a  cu¬ 
bit  below  the  deck  ;  60  cubits  in  length  by  the  keel,  72  and 
two  thirds  along  the  deck,  20  and  three  quarters  at  the  half 
was  from  the  broadeft  part  towards  the  head,  18  and  a  half 
at  the  half  way  from  the  broadeft  part  towards  the  ftern,  and 
14  and  one  fixth  in  the  narrowings  at  the  bottom  of  the  hold, 
half  way  towards  ftern  and  ftern.  N  jw  working  by  the 
whole  breadth  at  the  deck,  becaufe  the  breadth  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hold  is  juft  half,  the  2i  cubits  of  the  breadth  above  are 
multiplied  by  5,  which  is  hait  the  depth,  and  produces  105 
cubits;  thefe  ag.in  multiplied  by  67  and  one  third,  which  is 
the  half  of  134  cubits,  and  two  thirds  the  length  of  tne  keel 

1  and  upon  deck,  7070  cubits.  Adding  to  this  fum  318  cubits, 
and  15  hundredth  parts,  to  be  allowed  at  the  rate  of  4  and 
half  in  the  hundred,  for  three  quarters  of  a  cubit  breadth, 
there  is  in  the  hold,  under  the  firft  deck,  more  than  upon  it 
where  the  dimenfions  are  taken,  after  the  rate  of  three  in 
the  hundred  for  every  half  cubit,  as  is  appointed  by  the  laft 
ordinances ;  which  fame  ought  to  be  deduced,  if  the  greater 
breadth  were 'above  the  deck.  Adding  thefe  two  produfts, 
the  total  is  7388  cubits  and  15  hundredth  parts,  and  there 
being  five  in  the  hundred  to  be  dedu&ed  for  all  the  room  the 
timbers  take  up  in  the  hold,  and  20  in  the  hundred  to  be 
added  for  all  the  fpace  betwixt  decks  in  forecaftle  and  p  op, 
as  is  appointed  by  the  ordinances,  it  turns  to  the  fame  ac¬ 
count,  to  avoid  tedious  working,  to  add  tothelaft  produft  14 
percent,  the  faid  14 per  cent,  make  1034 cubits  34  hundredth 
parts,  which,  added  to  7388  and  15  hundredth  parts,  moke 
the  fum  total  of  8422  and  49  hundredth  parts,  produced  by 
the  dimenfions,  and  the  breadth  of  the  {hips  under  the  deck 
m  >re  than  upon  it. 

The  ordinances  diredf,  that  the  proportion  for  16  cubits 
breadth,  in  the  wideft  place  upon  the  deck,  be  15  cubits 
breadth,  half  way  from  that  towards  the  head,  and  14  cubits 
half  way  towards  the  ftern;  this  being  known,  we  muft  add 
together  the  twenty  cubits,  and  three  quarters  this  galloon  had 
in  breadth,  half  way  from  the  greateft  middle  breadth  to¬ 
wards  the  head,  and  18  and  half  at  the  halfway  towards  the 
ftern,  and  they  make  39  and  a  quarter:  then  fay,  if  16  cu¬ 
bits,  in  the  greateft  breadth,  give  29  cubits,  that  is,  15  half 
way  forwards,  and  14  half  way  towards  the  ftern,  what 
fhould  21  the  great  breadth  of  this  galloon  give?  The  an- 
fwer  is  38  cubits  and  -Jg,  which  is  the  due  proportion  to  its 
greateft  breadth.  Now,  becaufe  this  galloon  had  34  cubits 
and  a  quarter,  in  the  two  dimenfions  half  way  forward,  and 
half  way  towards  the  ftern,  the  aforefaid  38  cubits  and  -J^-are 
fubftradted,  and  the  difference  is  one  cubit  and  T3S,  which  this 
galloon  was  bigger  in  thofe  parts  than  the  true  proportion: 
then  fay,  If  1  and  |  come  of  the  eighth  part  of  half  21  cu¬ 
bits,  the  greateft  breadth  of  this  galloon,  and  gain  1  and  i. 
in  the  hundred,  what  will  one  cubit  and  y^,  this  galloon  was 
bigger  than  the  proportion,  gain?  The  product  is  1  cubit  and 
i  i,  which  muft  be  multiplied  by  the  laft  product  of  8422  cu¬ 
bits  and  49  tAo?o,  and  gives  1 14  cubits  and  T*^,  the  produ£t 
of  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  for  the  eighth  part  of  half  the. 
greateft  breadth;  which,  added  together,  make  8536  cubits 
and  J.  The  greateft  breadth,  at  the  bottom  of  the  hold,  is 
10  cubits  and  a  half,  which  are  fubftradted  from  14  cubits 
and  i,  the  breadth  of  the  narrowing  of  the  {hip  in  the  hold, 
half  way  towards  the  head  and  ftern,  and  the  remainder  is  3 
cubits  and  |,  which  the  faid  narrow  parts  are  together  more 
than  the  wideft :  then  take  the  eighth  part  of  ig  cubits  and  i, 
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the  greateft  bottom  breadth  of  this  galloon,  and  the  produ£t 
is  I  -Jg-,  and  if  thefe  yield  i  -  per  cent,  what  Will  3  cubits 
and  4,  the  excefs  of  bignefs  of  the  leffer  breadths  over  the 
greateft?  and  I  find  the  3  cubits  and  ;  thefe  are  multiplied 
by  the  laft  product  8536  cubits  and  A,  and  it  gives  298  cu¬ 
bits  and  which  two  fums  added,  make  8834  cubits  and 
which,  divided  by  8,  give  1104  tons,  and  -4^,  the  frac¬ 
tion  being  the  third  part  of  a  cubit,  the  content  of  the  faid 
galloon,  according  to  the  given  dimenfions,  as  appears  by 
the  following  demonftration : 


! 


Cubits  produced  by  the  five  dimenfions  of  the 
breadth  on  the  deck,  and  in  the  bottom  of  the  v  ^ . 
hold,  the  length  upon  deck,  and  along  the  *  °I04 
keel,  and  the  depth  - 
Cubits  for  the  breadth,  being  more  in  the  hold  } 
than  upon  the  deck  -  J 

Cubits  for  the  excefs  of  the  narrowing  upon  deck,  1 
half  way  towards  llern  and  ftern;  above  the  [1x4 
,  proportion  -  J 

Cubits  for  the  excefs  of  the  two  narrow  parts,! 
half  way  forward,  and  towards  the  ftern,  at  L  „ 
the  bottom  of  the  hold,  above  the  breadth  of  f  29° 
the  wideft  part  -  J 
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To  avoid  the  trouble  of  fo  many  fraflions  as  occur  in  carting 
up  of  gauges,  the  beft  way  is  to  reduce  the  cubits  of  every 
dimenfion  into  inches,  fuch  as  33  make  a  royal  cubit,  fo 
adding,  multiplying,  dividing,  and  fubftrading  under  that 
denomination,  and  then  the  total  fum  produced  is  to  be  di¬ 
vided  by  35937,  the  inches  of  a  cubical  cubit,  and  the  pro- 
du£f  will  be  royal  cubits,  which,  divided  again  by  8,  will 
give  the  tons  of  the  fhip  gauged; 

15.  The  falary  allowed  at  firft  to  the  gauger  was  20  ducats  a 
month,  which  foon  after  was  cut  off,  and  no  falary  allowed, 
but  only  that  the  perfon  employed,  who  was  therefore  either 
the  cofmographer  or  pilot  of  the  India-houfe,  when  he  was 
fent  to  gauge  any  Ihip,  fhould  have  a  prefent  allowance  for 
his  trouble;  which  was  only  propofed  by  the  prefident  and 
commiffioner  of  the  India-houfe,  but  never  pra&ifed,  and 
he  that  is  now  gauger  ferves  the  place  without  any  falary, 
being  at  the  fame  time  chief  pilot  of  the  India-houfe. 

The  laws  of  England  relating  to  Gauging. 

I.  Stat.  27.  Ed w.  III.  flat.  i.cap.  8.  All  wines,  red  and  white, 

which  fhall  come  into  the  realm  to  fell,  fhall  be  gauged  by 
the  king’s  gaugers  ;  and,  if  any  will  not  fuffer  the  fame  to 
be  gauged,  he  fhall  forfeit  the  wines,  and  be  punifhed  by  im- 
prifonment,  and  ranfomed  at  the  king’s  will ;  and,  if  de¬ 
fault  be  found  in  the  gauger,  that  he  be  not  ready  to  do  his 
office,  when  required,  or  that  he  do  fraud  in  doing  his  office, 
to  the  damage  of  the  buyer  or  feller,  he  fhall  pay  the  party 
grieved  his  treble  damages,  and  lofe  his  office,  and" be  punifh¬ 
ed  by  imprifonment,  and  ranfomed  at  the  king’s  will  ;  and, 
in  cafe  lefs  be  found  in  the  tun  or  pipe  than  ought  to  be,  the 
value  of  as  much  as  fhall  lack  fhall  be  deduced  in  the  pay¬ 
ment.  J 

II.  Stat.  31  Edw.  III.  flat.  cap.  5.  If  any  fell  a  tun  or  pipe 
of  wine  not  gauged,  the  feller  fhall  forfeit  the  wine,  or  the 
value,  to  the  king. 

III.  Stat.  4  Rich.  II.  cap.  1.  All  veflels  of  fweet  wines  of 
the  Rhine,  and  of  other  wine,  and  other  veflels  of  vinegar, 
oil,  honey,  and  of  all  other  liquors  gaugeable,  which  fhall 
come  within  this  realm,  fhall  be  lawfully  gauged ;  and,  if 
any  will  not  fuffer  the  wines,  &c.  to  be  gauged,  he  fhall  in¬ 
cur  the  pain  ordained  by  the  other  ftatutes. 

I^L  Stat,  14  Rich.  II.  cap,  8.  None  fhall  be  dirtrained  nor 
grieved  in  the  Exchequer,  nor  elfewhere,  for  not  gauging  of 
wines  of  the  Rhine,  otherwife  than  has  been  done  of  &old 
times. 

V.  Stat.  18  Hen.  VI.  cap.  1.  fe£t.  1.  Whereas  every  tun 
ought  to  contain  252  gallons,  every  pipe  126  gallons,  every 
tertian  84  gallons,  and  every  hogfhead  63  gallons  ;  from 
henceforth  all  tuns,  pipes,  tertians,  and  hogfheads,  as  well  of 
wine,  as  of  oil,  to  be  fold  within  the  realm,  fhall  be  gauged 
by  the  king’s  gauger  before  they  be  fold,  upon  pain  to  forfeit 
to  the  king  all  the  wine,  &c.  contrary  fold,  or  the  value. 
And,  in  cafe  any  perfon  fell  to  any  of  the  king’s  people,  for 
any  price  in  certain,  any  tun,  5tc.  of  wine,  oil,  or  honey, 
which  wanteth  of  the  affize  aforefaid,  he  fhall  abate  of  the 
price  as  much  as  fuch  default  fhall  amount  unto,  upon  pain 
to  forfeit  to  the  king  the  value  of  all  the  wines,  &c.  contrary 
old;  any  privy  covenant  to  be  made  betwikt  the  feller  and 
buyer  notwithftanding  :  and  every  perfon  that  efpieth  any  of 
tne  forfeitures  aforefaid,  and  doth  inform  the  treafurer  or  the 
baronsof  the  Exchequer,  fhall  have  the  half  of  the  forfeitures, 
v  1.  beet.  11.  The  gauger  fhall  have  for  the  gauging  of  every 
tun  and  pipe  of  oil  and  honey,  as  he  hath  of  every  tun  and 

Vlf 1 °wn' foreJTery  tertian  and  hogfhead  after  that  rate. 
VII.  Stat.  23  Hen.  VI.  cap.  16.  The  gauge-penny  fhall  not 
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be  paid  to  the  gauger,  till  he  or  his  deputies  have  gauged  the 
wines,  and  then  he  to  take  his  penny  without  increale;  and 
he  or  his  deputy  fhall  be  ready  to  do  his  office  in  all  places 
when  required. 

VIII.  Stat.  1  Rich.  III.  cap.  r3-  No  perfon  fhall  bring  into 
this  realm  any  butt  of  malmfey  to  be  fold,  unlefs  it  contain  at 
lealt  126  gallons,  nor  no  veffcls  with  wines,  nor  of  oil,  un¬ 
lefs  the  fame  contain  the  affize  following,  viz.  every  tun  252 
gallons,  and  every  pipe  126  gallons,  every  tertian  84  gal¬ 
lons,  and  every  hogfhead  63  gallons,  and  every  barrel  31  o-al- 
Jons  and  a  half,  and  every  rundlet  18  gallons  and  half;  and 
veflels  of  wine  and  oil  fhall  not  be  put  to  fale  till  they  be 
gauged  by  the  king’s  gauger,  upon  pain  to  forfeit  to  the  king 
all  the  faid  wines  and  oil  fold  contrary  to  this  ordinance,  or 
the  value.  And  in  cafe  any  perfon  fell  to  any  of  the  king’s 
people,  for  any  certain  price,  any  butt,  tun,  pipe,  tertian, 
hoglhead,  barrel,  or  rundlet,  of  wine  or  oil,  lacking  of  the 
affize,  tne  feller  fhall  rebate  of  the  price  to  the  buyer,  as 
much  as  fuch  lacking  fhall  amount  to,  upon  pain  to  forfeit  to 
the  king  the  value  of  all  the  wine  and  oil  fo  fold  ;  any  privy 

contract  to  be  made  betwixt  the  buyer  and  feller  notwith- 
itandmgi 

IX.  Stat.  28  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  14.  fed.  5.  All  the  ftatutes  for 

gauging  of  wine,  oil,  honey,  or  other  liquors,  fhall  be  put  in 
execution.  r 

X.  Sedt.  6.  Every  gauger  fhall  truly,  within  the  limits  of  his 
office,  gauge  all  tuns,  butts,  pipes,  tierces,  puncheons,  ter¬ 
tians,  hogfheads,  barrels,  and  rundlets,  and  mark  on  the 
head  of  every  veflel  the  content ;  upon  pain  to  forfeit  to  the 
party,  to  who fe  ufe  the  wine,  &c.  fhall  be  fold,  four  times 
the  value  of  that  which  the  veffel  marked  fhall  lack  of  his 
content  ;  the  fame  forfeiture  to  be  recovered,  befides  cofts, 
by  original  writ,  & c.  And  every  perfon  felling  the  wine, 
&c.  in  the  veffel  marked,  fhall  allow  of  the  price,  the  value 
of  the  Jack  of  gauge,  or  default  of  filling,  upon  pain  of  for¬ 
feiture  to  the  buyer,  double  the  value,  to  be  reebvered  with 
cofts  as  before. 

XI.  Stat.  31  Eliz.  cap.  8.  fedl.  1.  No  brewer  fhall  put  to  fale 

any  beer  or  ale  in  veflels  brought  from  beyond  the  lea,  with¬ 
in  the  city  of  London,  or  fuburbs  of  the  fame,  or  within 
two  miles  compafs  without  the  fuburbs,  before  the  fame  be 
gauged,  and  the  true  content  of  every  fuch  veflel  fet  upon 
the  fame,  by  the  gallon  appointed  for  beer  and  ale,  according 
to  the  flandard  by  the  mafter  and  wardens  of  the  coopers 
°*  .ondon  *  nor  Put  to  fale  any  beer  or  ale  in  any  luch 
veflels,  in  any  other  place  within  England  and  Wales,  before 
the  fame  be  gauged,  and  the  content  fet  upon  the  fame,  by 
fuch  as  by  ftatute  23  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  4.  are  to  have  the 
gauging  of  barrels,  kilderkins,  and  firkins,  made  for  beer  and 
a  e|m,fu^1  other  place,  upon  pain  to  forfeit  all  fuch  veflels, 
and  the  beer  or  ale  therein  contained,  to  them  that  will  feize 
the  fame,  and  upon  pain  alfo  to  forfeit  for  every  fuch  veflel 
10  s.  the  one  moiety  of  which  forfeitures  fhall  be  to  the 
queen,  and  the  other  moiety  to  him  that  will  fue  for  the 
fame,  And  there  fhall  be  taken  for  the  gauging  of  every 
fuch  veflel  in  London,  and  within  two  miles  compafs  with¬ 
out  the  fame,  by  the  mafter  and  wardens  of  the  coopers  of 
London,  for  every  butt  one  penny,  for  every  pipe  one  pen¬ 
ny,  for  every  puncheon  one  halfpenny,  for  every  hogfhead 
one  halfpenny,  and  for  every  tierce  one  halfpenny,  and  for 
every  other  veflel  after  like  rates;  and  there  fhall  be  taken, 
for  the  gauging  of  every  fuch  veffel  in  all  other  places,  after 
fuch  rates  as  are  herein  appointed  to  be  taken  within  the  city 
of  London.  1 

GELDERLAND,  a  principality  of  the  United  Nether¬ 
lands,  bounded  on  the  north-weft  by  the  Zuyder  Sea,  on  the 
north  by  Over-Iffel,  on  the  eaft  by  the  bifhopric  of  Munfter, 
on  the  fouth  by  part  of  the  dutchy  of  Cleves  and  Dutch  Bra¬ 
bant,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  provinces  of  Holland  and  Utrecht. 
The  air  is  much  healthier  and  cleaner  than  in  Holland,  and 
the  maritime  provinces;  and  the  foil  in  general  fruitful  in 
corn  and  paftures,  and  great  droves  of  cattle  are  annually 
brought  from  Denmark  to  be  fattened  here. 

This  province  is  divided  into  three  quarters,  namely,  thofe  ■ 
ofNimeguen,  Arnheim,  and  Zutphen. 

I.  The  quarter  of  Nimhguen  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  that 
of  Arnheim,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  Rhine  ;  on  the 
eaft  by  the  dutchy  of  Cleves,  on  the  fouth  the  Maefe  parts 
it  from  Brabant,  and  it  has  Holland  on  the  weft. 

Nimeguen,  on  the  river  Waal,  is  a  large  city.  The  citizens 
are  addidled  to  trade,  and  make  great  profit  by  brewing  of 
beer  and  feeding  of  cattle. 

II.  The  quarter  of  A r nh e  r  M  is  bounded  on  the  weft  by  the 
province  of  Utrecht,  on  the  north  by  the  Zuyder  Sea,  on 
the  eaft  the  Iffel  divides  it  from  Over-Iffel,  and  from  the 
countiy  of  Zutphen ;  and  on  the  fouth  the  Rhine  parts  it 
from  the  quarter  of  Nimeguen. 

Arnheim,  the  capital  of  this  quarter,  is  fituated  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Rhine. 

Wageningen  is  fituated  alfo  on  the  Rhine.  The  chief 
riches  of  the  inhabtants  arife  from  their  cattle,  and  the  to¬ 
bacco  trade. 

Hardewyk  ftands  on  the  banks  of  the  Zuyder  Sea.  In 
neighbouring  woods  they  have  fuch  plenty  of  blue  berries 
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the  feafon,  which  continues  but  fix  weeks,  that  the  very 
freight  of  what  they  fell  at  Amfterdam,  where  they  are  much 
efteemed,  amounts  to  400  crowns. 

III.  The  county  or  earldom  of  Zutphen,  has  Gelderland, 
properly  fo  called,  on  the  weft,  Over-Iftel  on  the  north,  on 
the  eaft  the  bifhopric  of  Munfter,  and  on  the  fouth  the 
dutchy  of  Cleves. 

Zutphen,  the  capital  of  the  earldom,  on  the  eaftcrn  bank  of 
the  river  Yifel,  is  a  rich  and  populous  city. 

The  country  called  the  High  Quarter  of  Gelderland, 
and  Prussian  Gelderland,  though  itdoes  not  entirely 
belong  to  the  king  of  Pruffia,  has  Dutch  Brabant,  and  part 
of  the  bifhopric  of  Liege,  on  the  weft  ;  part  of  the  dutchy  of 
Cleves  on  the  north;  part  of  the  fame  dutchy,  and  of  the  elec¬ 
torate  of  Cologne,  on  the  eaft;  and  part  of  the  dutchy  of  Ju- 
liers  on  the  fuuth ;  fo  that  it  is  entirely  divided  from  Dutch 
Gelderland. 

GEMS,  a  common  name  for  all  precious  ftones  or  jewels. 

The  diamond,  or  adamant,  is  the  hardeft,  and  mod  tranf- 
parent  of  all  precious  ftones,  as  alfo  the  moft  fimple  and 
homogeneous;  feerrting  to  be,  among  ftones,  what  gold  is 
among  metals.  The  pfeudo-diamond  is  fufficiently  pellucid, 
compafl,  and  weighty,  but  not  fo  hard,  nor  capable  of  the 
luftre  and  polifh  of  the  true.  See  Diamond. 

Some  naturalifts  divide  them  more  minutely  :  bifliop  Wil¬ 
kins,  confiderirg  them  in  refpedl  of  their  value,  makes  an 
intermediate  kind,  viz.  middle-prized.  Pie  alfo  divides  them 
into  more  and  lefs  tranfparent,  diftinguifhing  thefe  laft,  by 
their  colours,  into  red,  as  the  fardin  and  cornelian,  &c. 
the  more  tranfparent  into  fuch  as  are  colourlefs,  as  the  dia¬ 
mond  and  white  fapphire ;  and  coloured,  as  the  ruby,  car¬ 
buncle,  &c. 

Dr.  Woodward,  confidering  them  in  another  light,  the  value 
being  arbitrary  and  extrinfic,  divides  them  into  thofe  found 
in  larger  and  in  leffer  maffes;  fubdividing  into  fuch  as  do  not 
exceed  marble  in  hardnefs,  and  fuch  as  do.  Thefe  laft  make 
the  clafs  of  precious  ftones.  He  divides  them  mere  precifely 
into  (1)  Opake,  which  are  either  of  one  colour,  as  the  tur- 
quoife;  or  of  various,  as  lazuli  and  jafper.  (2.)  Semi-opake, 
of  permanent  colours,  as  the  agate,  chalcedony,  &c.  or  va- 
rying,  according  to  the  pofittoh  of  light,  as  opal  and  cat’s- 
eye.  (3*)  Pranfparent  ftones,  coloured  as  the  topaz,  gra¬ 
date,  fapphire,  Sic.  or  uncoloured,  as  the  cryftal,  white  fap¬ 
phire,  and  diamond. 

Dr.  Slare  feems  to  make  the  fpecific  gravity  their  adequate 
ftandard,  as  many  bodies  appear  in  all  refpeds  like  ftones, 
but  want  the  neceffary  weight;  fuch,  e.  gr.  is  chalk,  and  va¬ 
rious  other  bodies,  granted  to  be  ftones,  fome  of  them  nearer 
to  earths,  and  others  nothing  but  earth,  fulphur,  and  metal. 
Of  the  former  many  fall  fhort  of  the  ftandard  of  ftone,  and 
others  exceed  it:  whereas  true  ftones,  fays  he,  though  differ¬ 
ing  in  hardnefs,  whether  pebbles,  flints,  petrified  waters, 
&c.  anfwer  the  fame  ftandard  of  fpecific  gravity  as  a  diamond 
does;  which  is  to  that  of  water  as  2  |  to  l  *. 

v 

*  Philofophical  Tranfadtions,  No.  182. 

The  hydroftatical  ballance,  fays  Mr.  Boyle,  is  of  prime  ufe 
in  difeerning  genuine  gems  from  counterfeit,  which  too  often 
pafs  for  true;  for,  as  no  qualities  are  more  effential  to  bodies 
than  their  ponderofity,  fo  there’s  fcarce  any  more  difficultly 
altered  by  impoftors,  without  difeovery.  In  feveral  cafes, 
indeed,  ’tis  not  fo  ;  yet  it  may  be  impratfticable  to  make  any 
confiderable  alterations  in  the  quality,  without  a  fenfible  al¬ 
teration  in  fome  other  qualities,  fubjeding  the  cheat  to  a  dif¬ 
eovery. 

Many  authors  are  full  of  the  virtues  and  medicinal  properties 
of  gems,  but  their  reputation  in  this  refpetft  is  a  little  fallen. 
Yet,  as  the  fragments  are  ftill  preferved  by  the  phyllcians,  in 
fome  of  the  moft  celebrated  compofitions,  and  as  feveral  can¬ 
did  and  curious  perfons  have  related  confiderable  effeds  of 
them,  on  their  own  obfervations,  and  laftiy,  as  ’tis  no  wav 
improbable  the  fofter  ones  may  operate  on  the  body,  they  are 
not  indiferiminately  to  be  rejeded. 

On  fuch  confiderations,  Mr.  Boyle  wrote  of  the  origin  and 
virtues  of  gems,  to  fhew  that  fuch  ftones  were  originally  in 
a  fluid  ftate,  or  made  of  fubftances  that  were  fo  ;  and  that  | 
many  of  their  general  virtues  are  probably  derived  from  the 
mixture  of  metalline,  and  other  mineral  fubftances  ufuallyl 
incorporated  with  them :  while  the  great  vafiety  and  par¬ 
ticular  efficacy  of  their  virtues  arife  from  fome  happy  con¬ 
current  fubftances  of  that  commixture,  e.  gr.  the  peculiar  I 
nature  of  the  impregnating  liquor,  the  proportion  in  which 
’tis  mixed  with  the  petrefeent  juice,  and  the  like. 

To  fupport  this  hypothefis,  he  {hews  that  many  of  them  are 
hot  concretions  of  any  petrefeent  liquors,  but  confift  alfo  of  I 
other  mineral  adventitious  parts  ;  which  he  argues  from  their 
feparability  in  fome  ftones,  the  fpecific  gravity  in  others  ; 
and  the  different  tindures  in  gems  of  the  fame  fpecies,  as  I 
rubies,  fapphires,  granates,  and  even  diamonds,  of  which 
fome  are  yellow,  fome  of  other  colours,  and  fome  green,  al- 
moft  like  emeralds.  There  may,  therefore,  be  in  fome  gems 
numberlefs  adventitious  corpufcles,  foine  of  which  may  be 
indued  with  feveral  medicinal  virtues,  and  many  gems  are 
richly  impregnated  with  them.  This  is  the  fubftance  of | 
what  is  diredly  alledged  in  behalf  of  gems. 
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The  ll'efi  °f  the  “bjeflion  is  this.  The  mineral  fubftances  i.1 
them  are  foclofely  locked  up,  that  they  can  have  no  medi- 

•  ■«« » 

But  there  are  feveral  particulars  which  obviate  thisobieSion. 
hor  a  vigorous  load-done,  though  frequently  harder  than 
a  y  gems,  is  known  to  emit  copious  effluvia;  and  have 
fometimes  had  a  mamfeft  and  inconvenient  operation  on  the 

M?yBobvle  h-fTfo6  ‘S  thC  P°CkCt;  °r  l0ng  hdd  in  the  hand. 
Mr.  Boyle  has  found  many  tranfparent  pebbles,  which  when 

cut  refembled  diamonds,  that  would  emit  copious  and  ftrong- 
feented  fleams.  And ,  ifeledfrical  attraaions  be  owing  to 
the  effluvia  of  bodies  heated  by  rubbing,  very  flight  altera¬ 
tions  may  procure  expiry  tranfparent  gems,  many 
of  which  are  eledrical,  even  diamonds,  one  of  which  Mr 

Boyle  kept  by  him,  that  upon  a  little  fridion  would  attract 
vigoroufly.  ^L 

To  the  objedion  of  their  not  being  digeftable  by  the  heat  of 
the  ftomach,  11  may  be  replied,  we  know  not  how  far  di- 
geltion  is  owing  to  heat.  Nor  is  it  proved  they  can  have  no 
operation  without  digeftion,  as  wc  know  not  what  anaWv 
may  be  between  fome  juices  in  the  body  and  the  mineral 
parts  of  the  gems.  And  tindures  have  been  obtained  from 
hard  bodies  without  heat. 

Ifit  be  objedid,  that  ’tis  unlikely  they  fhculd  part  with  anv 
effluvia,  as  they  lofe  none  of  their  weight,  it  may  be  au- 
lyvered,  that  the  antimonial  cup  imparts  a  ftrong  emetic  qua¬ 
lity  to  wine  or  other  liquors,  without  any  fenfible  diminution 
of  weight. 

REMARKS. 

Before  we  quit  this  fubjed  of  gems,  as  they  are  ago-re^ates 
of  the  moft  perfed  earth,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  a  know- 
edge  thereof  depends  upon  two  principal  things,  viz.  their 
hardnefs  and  their  colour. 

Their  hardnefs  is  commonly  allowed  to  ftand  in  this  order  • 
the  diamond  firft,  as  moft  compad  of  all,  next  after  which 
comes  the  ruby,  then  the  fapphire,  the  jacinth,  the  emerald 
the  am  e  thy  ft,  the  garnet,  the  carneol,  the  chalcedony,  the 
onyx,  the  jafper  ;  and  thefe  fucceed  the  agate,  porphyry,  and 
marble.  I  his  difference,  however,  is  not  regular  and  con- 
ftant^  but  frequently  vaYs,  Good  cryftais  may  be  allowed 
to  fucceed  the  onyx,  but  the  whole  family  of  metallic  glaffv 
floors  feem  to  be  ftill  fofter.  '  &  y 

In  point  of  colour,  the  diamond  is  valued  for  its  tranfpa- 
rency,  the  ruby  for  its  purple,  the  fapphire  for  its  blue,  the 
emerald  for  its  green,  the  jacinth  for  its  orange,  the  ame- 
thift  carneol  for  its  carnation,  the  onyx  for  its  tawney  the 
jafper,  agate,  and  porphyry,  for  their  vermillion,  green,  and 
variegated  colours,  and  the  garnet  for  its  tranfparent  blood- 
red. 

All  thefe  gems,  as  they  are  fometimes  found  coloured  or 
fpotted  a  ong  with  their  tranfparency,  fo  are  they  fometimes 
perfedly  limpid  and  colourlefs;  in  which  cafe,  the  diam  nd- 
cutter  or  pohfher  knows  how  to  diftinguifh  their  feverai  fte- 
c.es,  from  their  different  degrees  of  hardnefs  upon  the  mill 
hor  the  cutting  or  poiifhing  of  gems,  the  fine  powder  of  the 
fragments  of  thofe  that  are  next  in  degree  of  hardnef ,  is  al¬ 
ways  required  to  grind  and  wear  away  the  fbfter  ;  but  as 
none  of  them  are  harder  than  the  diamond,  this  can  only  be 
poliuied  with  its  own  powder.  7 

Mr.  Boyle  has  many  curious  obfervations  upon  this  fubje&of 
gems,  in  fpeakmgot  a  diamond  that  (hone  m  the  dark  ;  where 
he  finds  that  fuch  diamonds  as  are  left  with  fmall  afperitiesor 
inequalities  upon  their  furface,  through  an  imperfection  in 
the  poiifhing,  have  all  of  them  this  faculty,  viz.  of  fhininT 

luminous  in  the  darkeft  place,*  *  0 

*  See  Boyle’s  Abridgm.  Vol.  Iir.  page  152-155. 

As  to  the  thing  that  gives  the  colour  to  gems,  there  are  many 
different  opinions,  or  rather  bare  conje&ures.  Thus  much  is 
certain;  that,  whatever  it  be,  ’tis  a  real  fubftance,  or  certain 
individual  opake  corpufcles,  that  varioufly  leflefl  the  light  in 
its  motion.  But  that  this  body  fhould  be  copper,  for  inffance, 
which  gives  the  fine  blue  to  the  fapphire,  or  to  lapis  lazuli’ 
becaufe  it  gives  the  like  colour  to  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  feems 
the  lefs  probable,  as  this  colour  does  not  abfolutely  depend 
upon  the  topper,  but  upon  the  property  of  the  fpirit  united 
with  it:  for  the  fame  copper  turns  an  acid  fpirit  of  a  green 
colour,  and  with  a  glafs  fometimes  make  a  green,  fometimes 
a  red,  fometimes  a  blue,  and  fometimes  a  black.  Upon  no 
better  foundation  alfo  ftands  that  opinion  of  the  garnet  as 
receiving  its  colour  from  iron,  becaufe  iron  exhibits  fuch  a 
colour  in  its  glafs  ;  for  iron  does  not  produce  fuch  effects  as 
it  is  iron,  but  as  iron  differently  prepared  ;  and  fuch  prepara¬ 
tions  thereof  are  nowhere  to  be  found  natural:  forinftance 
the  crocus  martis  made  with  vinegar*. 

*  See  more  of  this  apud  Kunkel.  inNeri  Art.  Vitrar.  cap 
3Z-35.  and  Mr.  Boyle  of  Gems,  Abridgm.  VoL  XLf* 
pag.  118,  119,  120,  126,  127,  See. 
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With  refpedt  to  the  making  of  artificial  precious  fiones,  fee 
the  heads  of  the  feveral  natural  fiones  of  that  fort. 

Upon 
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tlpon  knowing  the  different  methods,  fays  Mr  Boyle,  of 
producing  the  adventitious  colours  of  metals  and  minerals  in 
bodies  capable  or  verification,  depends  the  art  of  making 
counteifeit  gems:  for  whilft  pure  fand,  or  calcined  cryftal, 
gives  the  body  in  their  preparation,  ’tis,  for  the  moft  p  rt, 
feme  metalline  or  mineral  calx,  mixed  in  a  fmall  proportio 
with  it,  that  gives  the  colour.  Calcined  lead,  fufed  with 
fine  white  fand,  or  cryftal,  reduced  by  ignitions  and  fuofe- 
quent  extinctions  in  water,  to  a  fubtile  powder,  will,  of  it- 
felf,  be  brought,  by  a  due  decoCtion,  to  give  a  clear  mafs, 
coloured  like  a  German  amethyft.  But  this  colour  may  be 
eafily  over-powered  by  tho<e  of  feveral  other  mineral  pig¬ 
ments,  fo  that  with  a  glafs  of  lead,  you  may  emulate  the 
frefli  and  lovely  green  of  an  emerald  ;  though,  in  many  cafes, 
the  colour  which  the  lead  itfelf,  upon  vitrification,  tends  to, 
may  vitiate  that  of  the  pigment  defigned  to  appear  in  the 
mafs.  Thefe  colours  alfo  depend  fo  much  upon  the  texture 
of  the  materials,  that  we  have  made  the  glafs  of  lead  itfelf, 
compofed  of  about  three  parts  of  litharge,  or  minium,  fufed 
with  one  of  cryftal,  or  fand,  very  finely  powdered,  pafs 
through  different  colours,  according  as  we  keep  it  more  or 
lefs  in  fufion.  But  the  degrees  of  coCtion,  and  other  cir- 
cumftances,  may  fo  vary  the  colour  produced,  that,  in  a 
fmall  crucible,  1  have  had  fragments  of  the  fame  mafs:  in 
fome  of  which,  perhaps  not  fo  big  as  a  hazle-nut,  four  di- 
ftinCt  colours  might  be  difeerned. 

Befides  the  three  mentioned  <orts  of  adventitious  colours  in 
metals,  there  may  be  others  reducible  under  the  fame  head, 
of  which  I  {hall  inftance  only  in  two. 

The  firft  is  afforded  us  from  the  practice  of  fcarlet  dyers.  A 
moft  famous  matter  in  this  art  aii’ured  me,  that  neither  he, 
nor  others,  can  ftrike  the  lovely  colour  called  the  bow-dye, 
unlefs  their  materials  be  boiled  in  veffels  of  a  particular  metal. 
Secondly,  metals  will  afford  uncommon  colours,  by  imbuing 
feveral  bodies  with  folutions  of  them,  made  in  a  proper  men- 
ftrua.  Thus  though  copper,  plentifully  diffolved  in  aqua  for- 
tis,  will  comunicate  to  feveial  bodies  the  colour  of  that  fo- 
lution,  yet  fome  other  metals  will  not,  as  I  have  often  tried. 
Go  d,  diffolved  in  aqua  regia,  d\  es  the  nails  and  fkin,  the 
hafts  of  knives,  and  other  things  made  of  ivory,  not  with  a 
yellow,  out  a  purple  colour  ;  which,  though  it  manifeft  itfelf 
but  flowly,  is  very  durable,  and  can  fcarce  ever  be  wafhed 
out.  Thus  we  formerly  faid,  that  the  purer  cryftais  of  fine 
filver  made  with  aqua  f  >rtis,  though  they  appear  white,  will 
prefently  dye  the  fkin  and  nails,  of  a  black  not  to  be  wafhed 
off  like  ordinary  ink.  And  many  other  bodies  may,  in  the 
fame  manner,  be  dyed,  fume  of  a  black,  and  others  of  a 
blackiih  colour. 

GENEVA  REPUBLIC,  exclufive  of  the  city  of  Geneva, 
is  but  of  a  fmall  extent,  not  containing  above  1 1  parifhe  .The 
country  in  general  is  very  fruitful  and  populous;  it  abounds 
with  good  fruit-trees,  and  produces  wine,  both  white  and 
red  ;  the  former  fmall,  the  latter  excellent.  The  only  corn 
fowed  here  is  wheat,  which  it’s  foil  bears  in  great  plenty ; 
and  the  republic  conftantly  keeps  a  great  magazine  of  it,  a- 
gainft  a  time  of  fcarcity,  when  thqy  fell  it  out  at  reafonable 
rates,  and  at  all  other  times  fell  it  extremely  reafonable. 

The  city  of  Geneva  is  confiderable  for  its  fituation,  as  well 
as  its  commerce,  it  being  the  key  and  the  moft  flourifhing 
city  of  Switzerland.  Its  manufactures  are  chiefly  gold  and 
filver  lace, thread-lace,  filks,  fhamoy  leather,  piftols,  watches, 
and  book- printing, of  all  which  they  have  a  good  foreign  trade. 
Dr.  Burnet  fays,  it  is  furprizing  to  fee  the  learning  there  is 
here,  not  only  among  the  profeffors  of  it,  but  the  very  magi- 
ftrates  and  trading  citizens  are  well  verfed  in  the  Latin  tongue, 
mighty  well  acquainted  with  hiftory,  and  generally  men  of 
good  fenfe.' — Mr.  Addifon  fays,  that  here  are  merchants  rec¬ 
koned  worth  two  millions  of  crowns,  though,  perhaps,  notone 
of  them  fpends  500I.  a  year.' — He  alfo  fays,  there  are  three 
ot  the  little  council  deputed  for  this  office,  who  are  obliged  to 
keep  together  fufficient  provifion  to  feed  the  people  at  leaft 
two  years,  in  cafe  of  war  or  famine  ;  that  they  muft  take 
care  to  fill  their  magazines  in  times  of  the  greateft  plenty,  that 
fo  they  may  afford  them  cheaper,  and  increafe  the  public  re¬ 
venue  at  a  fmall  expence  of  its  members.  They  muft  not, 
upon  any  pretence,  furnilh  the  granaries  from  their  own 
fields,  that  fo  they  may  have  no  temptation  to  pay  too  great 
a  price,  or  put  any  bad  corn  upon  the  public  ;  and  they  muft 
buy  up  nocorn  growing  within  12  miles  of  the  city,  that  the 
filling  of  their  magazines  may  not  prejudice  their  markets, 
and  raife  the  price  of  their  provifions  at  home. 

I  he  lake  of  Geneva  is  very  remarkable  ;  it  is  the  largeft  in 
this  part  of  Europe,  and,  perhaps,  in  Chriftendom,  except 
Sweden  and  Mufcovy.  It  is  navigable  by  greater  veffels  than 
are  ordinarily  feen  in  rivers,  which,  by  fome,  are  called  Ge¬ 
neva  (hips,  by  others  the  Rhone  fhips.  This  lake  abounds 
with  perch,  and  other  excellent  filh,  efpecially  trout,  fo  large 
that  they  are  often  fent  as  prefents  to  princes,  and  perfons  of 
the  firft  quality.  1 

Geneva,  a  liquor  commonly  called  Gin,  a  fort  of  compound 
Ipirjt,  which  is  fo  denominated,  as  being  extracted  partly  from 

jumpei -berries,  &c.  It  is  a  liquor  common  in  Holland  and 
England. 


REMARKS. 

The  Dutch  have  an  incredible  trade  to  Straelfund,  Ste’in 
Colberg,  Dantzic,  Elbing,  Koningfberg,  Memel,  Riga, 
Revel,  Narva,  and  Peterfburgb,  for  their  geneva,  which  is 
only  a  malt-fpirit  tinCtured  with  the  juniper  berry. — And  it 
is  faid  that  the  Englifll  have  arrrived  to  fo  great  perfection  in 
the  rtiakingofmalt-fpirits,  that  they  thereby  furpafs  1  he  Dutch 
in  the  article  of  geneva,  and  rival  the  French  even  in  their’ 
brandies.  See  the  article  Distillation.  If  fo,  we  mav 
hope  for  an  increafe  in  the  exports  of  oui  malt-fpirits  of  every 
kind,  that  lefs  may  be  confiimed  at  home,  and  more  in  other 
countries :  for  the  Dutch  buy  large  quantities  of  Englifh 
malt  for  diftilling,  to  fupply  other  parts  with  their  geneva.— 
It  is  fcarce  credible  how  this  liquor  is  univerfally  drank  at 
this  time  in  Mufcovy  and  Poland  ;  and  why  may  not  the 
Englifh  come  in  for  a  confiderable  fhare  of  this  trade  ? 

G  EN  O  A,  a  republic  in  Italy,  whofe  territories  lie  in  the  cref- 
cent,  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  for  150  miles  from  the  town 
of  Ventimiglia  on  the  weft,  almoft  to  the  territory  of  the  re¬ 
public  O'  Lucca  on  the  eaft,  and  is  called  the  Riviere,  or 
coaft  of  Genoa,  their  country  no  where  extending  20  miles 
from  the  fea,  and  in  fome  parts  not  10  :  the  Appenfne  Moun¬ 
tains  in  a  manner  cover  it  on  the  land  fide,  and  feparate  it 
from  the  countries  of  Milan,  Piedmont,  the  Monferrat  the 
Milanefe,  and  Parmefan.  The  tops  of  thefe  mountains  are 
perfectly  bare,  having  neither  trees  or  herbage  upon  them  * 
but,  towards  the  bottom,  they  are  well  planted  with  vines* 
olives,  and  other  fruit;  but  the  foil  yields  fcarce  any  corn* 
and  their  fea  not  many  fifh. 

Genoa  City,  the  capital  of  this  republic,  is  fituate  in  g  de¬ 
grees  30  minutes  eaft  longitude,  and  in  44  degrees  30  minutes 
north  latitude,  part  of  it  on  a  level  ftrand  near  the  fea,  but 
rifes  gradually  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  The  harbour  is ’large 
and  deep,  but  expofed  to  the  fouth  weft  wind,  only  there  is 
a  mole  for  the  fee  mi  tv  of  their  gallies  and  fmall  veffels,  ard 
the  city  lies  pretty  much  expofed  to  a  bombardment,  as  they 
experienced  in  the  year  1684,  when  Lewis  XIV.  ordered  the 
town  to  be  beat  about  their  ears.  See  the  article  France. 
There  are  here  large  quantities  of  iilk  manufa&ured,  alfo 
velvets,  tabbies,  fattins,  filver  and  gold  brocades,  &c.  as  like- 
wife  fine  point,  gloves,  and  fweet-meats,  which  are  in  great 
requeft,  as  well  as  theft  foap. 

St  Remo  is  a  fmall,  but  neat  fea-port  town,  on  the  coafts  of 
Genoa,  and  belonging  to  that  republic,  and  efteemed  a  place 
of  fome  importance.  It  ftands  on  a  fertile  valley  that  pro¬ 
duces  vaft  quantities  of  oranges,  citrons,  olives,  and  other 
fruits,  and  particularly  many  plantations  of  palm-trees. 

Noli,  Naulum,  Naulium,  ftands  on  a  pleafant  fertile 
plain,  on  the  coaft  of  Genoa,  and  was  founded  by  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  that  metropolis,  and  thofe  of  Savona.  It  hath  » 
very  good  harbour,  and  was  once  a  free  port,  and  very  profit¬ 
able  to  its  citizens  ;  but  it  hath  fince  been  ftripped  of  that 
privilege,  and  much  reduced  from  its  ancient  opulence,  by 
the  Genoefe  wars,  fince  it  hath  been  fubjeCi  to  their’  do¬ 
minion. 

Savona,  or  Sana,  ftands  on  the  weft  coaft,  about  1  o  miles  to  the 
north-eaft  of  Noli,  and,  next  to  Genoa,  is  the  moft  confider¬ 
able  city  in  this  ftate.  It  appears,  however,  to  have  formerly 
made  a  much  nobler  figure  than  it  does  now,  it  having  had  a 
very  good  haven,  which  brought  no  fmall  trade  thither,  but 
which  the  ^republic  hath  caufed  to  go  to  ruin,  that  the  com¬ 
merce  of  Genoa  might  not  be  impaired  by  it.  Yet,  here  is  a 
confiderable  filk  manufacture  carried  on,  and  the  place  is 
famed  for  making  the  fineft  fweet-meats.  The  territory  about 
it  is  very  well  cultivated,  and  produces  great  variety  of  fruits, 
particularly  lemons,  limes,  and  bergamots. 

Port  St  Maurice,  is  another  of  thofe  places  which  the  re¬ 
public  of  Genoa  has  caufed  to  be  deftroyed,  to  bring  the 
greater  trade  to  their  metropolis ;  fo  that  both  it  and  the  town 
are  gone  to  decay. 

REMARKS. 

The  trade  of  Genoa  is  in  wrought  filks,  which  was  carried  on 
here  when  all  the  filks  made  in  the  Milanefe"  and  the  Man¬ 
tuan  were  formerly  negociated  here  (that  is,  filks  were  bought 
here  by  commiffion  from  England  and  Holland)  but  this  trade 
is  extremely  decayed,  and  both  thofe  countries  are  grown  wife 
enough  to  employ  their  own  people  in  the  filk  manufacture, 
and  make  the  goods  at  home  which  were  formerly  bought 
here. 

But  there  is  another  trade  carried  on  here,  in  which  the  Ge¬ 
noefe  have  fo  great  a  fhare,  and  have  managed  fo  well,  that 
it  is  thought  they  have  gained  more  by  it  than  they  did  by 
all  the  commerce  of  the  Milanefe  :  this  is,  that  they  make 
moft  of  the  filks  which  they  bought  before,  in  their  own 
little  dominion,  and  employ  their  own  fubjeCts:  and,  as  the 
trade  they  carry  on  in  thefe  goods  to  Lifbon  and  Cadiz  is  pro- 
digioufly  increafed,  it  is  faid  they  flourifh  more  in  thefe 
branches  of  it,  than  they  did  before  with  all  the  reft,  not  for¬ 
getting  that  they  have  ftill  a  confiderable  commerce  with 
Holland,  and  fome  with  England. 
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Tbev  have  likewife  a  very  confiderable  traffic  in  paper,  large 
quantities  of  which  a;e  brought  to  England,  befides  what 
they  fend  to  Portugal  and  Spain,  as  well  for  their  trades  to 
America  refpedtively,  as  for  their  own  confumption. 

This  republic,  for  near  three  centuries,  rivalled  Venice  in  the 
dominion  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  commerce  to  the 
I,evant;  byt,  after  the  memorable  victory  of  Chiozza,  the 
Venetians  bore  away  the  maritime  empire  ;  yet  they  {fill 
maintain  no  inconfiderable  fhare  in  the  commerce  of  the  Le¬ 
vant,  and  by  the  medium  of  Genoa  foreigners  carry  on  the 
trade  o:  Lombardy. 

Their  manufadf ures  for  foreign  markets  are,  plain  and  flowered 
velvets,  and  others  with  gold  and  filver  grounds ;  fattins,  tab¬ 
bies,  damafks,  gold  and  filver  tiffues,  and  variety  of  other 
kinds  of  rich  fillts.  Befides  thefe  they  traffic  in  all  the  pro- 
duce  of  the  Levant  to  a  confiderable  advantage. 

What  figure  the  Genoefe fleets  have  formerly  made,  by  means 
of  their  commerce,  may  be  eafily  conceived,  by  the  many 
victories  they  have  gained  over  the  Saracens,  Pifans,  Vene¬ 
tians,  Turks,  Spaniards,  &c.  as  well  as  from  their  many 
large  conquefts  ;  fuch  as  thofe  of  the  iflands  of  Crete,  Sar¬ 
dinia,  Majorca,  Minorca,  Negropont,  Lefbos,  Malta,  and 
their  fettlements  in  Scio,  Smyrna,  Achaia,  Theodofia,  and 
other  towns  on  the  eaftern  confines  of  Europe  ;  but,  at  pre- 
fent,  their  whole  navy  is  reduced  to  a  fmall  number  of  gallies, 
which  ferve  only  to  fetch  them  fome  corn,  wine,  and  other 
provifions;  infomuch  that  when,  in  the  late  queen  Anne’s 
war,  they  had  but  fix  of  thefe  gallies  in  all,  and  had  refolved  to 
build  more,  the  French  king  fent  exprefsly  to  forbid  it,  telling 
them,  that  he  knew  better  than  they  how  many  they  had  oc- 
cafion  for.  See  the  politic  intentions  hereof  under  the  article 
France. 

The  great  wire-draw  to  the  traffic  of  Genoa  is  a  kind  of  free, 
as  .well  as  a  fine  port ;  for,  on  the  arrival  of  foreign  fhips, 
the  merchandizes  are  depofited  in  a  grand  free  warehoufe,  no 
duties  of  import  or  export  being  paid,  except  in  proportion  to 
the  falesthat  are  made,  and  what  remains  unfold  is  redmbark- 
ed  without  duty. 

Of  the  Bank  of  Genoa. 

r  i  • 

The  meft  confiderable  body  in  power  in  this  republic,  is  that 
which  is  called  St.  George’s  Bank,  and  is  conftituted  of  fuch 
branches  of  the  public  revenue  as  have  been  fet  apart  by  the 
government  for  the  payment  of  fuch  fums  as  have  been  bor¬ 
rowed  during  the  exigencies  of  the  commonwealth,  and  which 
hath  never  been  violated,  under  the  greateft  troubles  and  per¬ 
plexities  of  the  ftate.  The  adminiftration  of  this  bank  being 
for  life,  and  partly  in  the  hands  of  the  citizens,  gives  this 
body  a  great  authority  in  the  ftate,  and  a  powerful  influence 
over  the  people.  This  bank  is  generally  thought  a  great  load 
to  the  ftate,  and  as  a  kind  of  inferior  fenate,  which  breaks  the 
^uniformity  of  their  ariftocratic  government.  The-people, 
however,  receive  no  fmall  benefit  from  it,  both  as  it  is  a 
check  to  their  ariftocracy,  and  diftributes  the  power  among 
more  private  members  of  the  republic;  and,  while  the  re¬ 
public  kept  out  of  the  broils  of  Europe,  the  bank  maintained 
a  circulation  for  the  fupport  of  the  public  credit  and  their 
commerce. 

But  this  ftate  having  unhappily  taken  part  in  a  late  war, 
Wherein  they  exhaufted  their  public  treafure,  on  which  foun¬ 
dation  the  bank  was  conftituted,  its  credit  has  received  fo 
violent  a  fhock,  as  riot  eafily  to  admit  of  a  flourilhing  revival. 

Of  Corsica,  confidered  as  a  part  of  the  Genoefe  territories. 

It  is  an  ifland,  fituated  between  that  of  Sardinia  and  the  fouth- 
efn  coafts  ofltaly,  extending  itfelf  in  length  from  411043 
degrees  of  latitude,  and  from  9  to  10  degrees  of  eaft  longitude. 
Its  breadth,  from  the  promontory  called  Capo  di  Faro,  on 
the  weft,  to  Aleria  Deftrutta,  on  the  eaft  coaft,  is  about  Bou¬ 
lt  hath  the  ftate  of  Genoa  on  the  north ;  Sardinia  on  the  fouth, 
from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  Streights  of  Bonifacio  ;  the 
Tulcau  Sea,  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  and  Naples,  towards  the 
eaft  ;  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  weft. 

The  ifland  in  general  is  woody  and  mountainous,  and  the 
ground  fo  dry  and  (tony,  that  few  things  grow  on  it,  of  fruits, 
corn,  &c.  but  by  dint  of  labour.  Some  parts,  however,  are 
more  fertile,  and  produce,  with  lefs  trouble,  good  corn,  neat 
wines,  figs,  almonds,  olives,  chefnuts,  &c.  and  fome  paf- 
ture  grounds  breed  quantities  of  cattle,  as  their  forefts  do 
plenty  of  deer,  and  other  game;  and  the  fifth  that  is  caught 
about  it’s  coafts  is  in  great  plenty,  and  very  good,  particular¬ 
ly  the  ton,  a  kind  of  fturgeon  ;  and  their  fmall  fifh  called, 
from  the  neighbouring  ifland,  fardines.  Some  good  coral  is 
found  about  the  coaft,  efpecially  in  the  Streights  of  Bonifacio. 
The  people  having  endured  fo  great  hardfhips  and  oppreffions 
from  the  Genoefe,  they  revolted  from  them,  and  put  them- 
felves  under  the  protection  and  command  of  Theodore,  baron 
Newhoff,  whom  they  proclaimed  king  of  Corfica,  and  who, 
in  an  extraordinary  manner,  maintained  himfelf  in  that  dig¬ 
nity  for  fome  time,  and  was  not  a  little  beloved  by  them. 

,  The  principal  articles  of  king  Theodore’s  propofitions  were, 

I.  That  they  ought,  as  foon  as  poffible,  to  fet  about  making 
lal t- ponds,  as  the  climate  of  the  country  promifed  fo  great  a 


quantity  of  that  commodity  as  might  load  an  hundred  ftiips 
annually  ;  fo  that  the  crown  and  I'ubjcCfs  might  draw  great 
advantages  from  this  branch  of  commerce. 

Ih  T  hat  they  ought  to  encourage  the  working  of  the  iron, 
copper,  and  lead-mines,  which  are  difcovered  to  extradt  not 
only  iron  for  common  ufes,  but  for  cannon,  bullets,  and  other 
things  neceflary  to  put  an  end  to  this  tedious  troublefome 
war,  and  thereby  fave  the  grofs  fums  fent  out  of  the  ifle  to 
purchafe  them. 

III.  And,  as  this  ifland  greatly  abounds  with  brimftone  and 
falt-petre,  they  ought  to  ereCt  gunpowder-mills  on  the  molt 
commodious  river,  to  make  what  quantity  they  lhall  need  in 
the  kingdom,  and  repair  the  want  under  which  they  have 
hitherto  laboured  in  this  particular,  and  which  has  occalioned 
vaft  expences  to  the  ftate. 

IV.  Agriculture  alfoftiould  be  ftudioufly  cultivated,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  beft  lands  being  negledted :  to  which  end,  there 
Ihould  be  eftablifhed  in  each  pieve  commiflaries,  intelligent 
in  this  art,  who  lhall  be  particularly  charged  to  take  care  that 
the  peafants  till  each  a  certain  fpot  in  their  feveral  diftriCts, 
for  their  own  advantage  ;  and,  in  parts  improper  for  the 
plough,  each  peafant  lhall  be  obliged  to  plant  at  leaft  4000 
vines,  or  1000  olive-trees ;  and  all  forts  of  exemptions  lhall 
be  granted  during  10  years,  for  thofe  grounds  fo  newly  cul¬ 
tivated. 

V.  By  an  ordinance  publilhed  throughout  the  kingdom,  one 
conftant  and  uniform  meafure  lhall  be  eftablilhed  for  all  the 
fruits  growing  here,  fuch  as  oil,  wine,  honey,  pitch,  tar, 
and  other  calked  commodities ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  one 
ell,  one  weight,  and  onebulliel,  conformably  to  the  ftandards 
of  other  trading  nations. 

VI.  All  care  lhall  be  taken  to  advance  the  liik  trade,  as 
the  kingdom  is  fo  well  fituated  for  it. 

VII.  And,  as  nothing  can  contribute  more  to  the  advantage  of 
this  nation  than  a  regular  foreign  trade,  and  as  our  kingdom 
is  better  fituated  than  any  other  for  it,  with  fo  great  a  num¬ 
ber  of  good  ports  and  bays,  we  would  have  our  good  citizens 
accuftom  themfelves  to  it,  by  making  them  fenfi.  le  f  the 
advantages  arifing  from  fuch  an  application.  To  which  pur- 
pofe,  we  have  thought  proper  to  eftabhlh  a  council  of  cum- 
merce,  at  the  expence  of  the  crown;  the  comnvffioners  of 
which  lhall  be  obliged  to  purchafe  orour  fubjedts  al1  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  country  fit  to  be  fent  abroad,  at  a  market-price, 
paying  them  in  manufactures,  or  our  filver  coin  :  but  it  the 
peafant  will  not  exchange  his  produCts  at  furh  a  price,  he 
lhall  bring  them  into  the  crown-magazines,  where  a  receipt 
lhall  be  given  him.  The  commiffioners  lhall  fend  thefe  pro¬ 
ducts  with  others,  and  their  refpective  invoices,  <-0  the  con- 
fuls  and  correfpondents  of  the  crown  in  foreign  parts,  with 
an  order  to  draw  out  the  particular  accounts  of  the  produce 
of  thefe  effeCts,  in  order  that  there  be  g’Wen  to  every  one  what 
belongs  to  him.  The  proprietors  lhall  receive  at  the  council 
of  commerce  the  returns  or  import  of  their  accounts,  on  pay¬ 
ing  (befides  the  carriage)  5  per  cent,  on  the  capital,  to  defray 
the  charges;  and,  if  the  peafant  be  neceffitous,  and  cwmot 
wait  for  the  returns  unaffifted,  he  may  receive  from  the  coun¬ 
cil  the  half,  or  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  what  he  delivers, 
for  which  he  lhall  pay,  on  ballancing  accounts,  one  half  per 
cent,  for  fix  months,  befides  the  4  per  cent,  above  mentioned. 
And,  to  give  a  greater  credit  to  the  faid  council,  we  engage 
ourfelf  and  crown  for  it.  And  we  order  our  confuls,  refi- 
dents,  or  correfpondents,  to  contraCt  and  negociate  only  with 
the  faid  council,  and  they  fthall  fend  us  whatever  we  cannot 
do  without  in  our  ifle.  No  veffel  lhall  be  admitted  without 
the  permiffion  of  the  faid  council  ;  and  our  correfpondents 
abroad  fthall  have  the  fame  credit  as  thofe  here,  and,  befides 
that,  the  character  of  counfellor  of  commerce  of  this  king¬ 
dom. 

VIII.  And  whereas  our  kingdom  abounds  in  wood,  pitch,  tar, 
hemp,  and  every  thing  neceffary  for  the  Ihip  building,  this 
article  Ihould  be  taken  ferioufly  into  confideration,  as  alfo 
what  concerns  the  filhery,  &c. 

Monies  of  account  and  exchange  in  Genoa. 

Books  of  accounts  are  kept  in  piafters,  fols,  and  deniers,  and 
in  livres,  or  lira,  fols,  and  deniers  bank,  whofe  fubdivifions 
are  by  20  and  12. 

The  piafter  is  equal  to  20  fols  d’or,  or  100  fols  bank,  or  5 
lira. 

The  fol  d’or  is  equal  to  12  deniers  d’or,  or  5  fols  bank. 

The  livre  is  equal  to  20  fols  bark. 

The  fol  bank  is  equal  to  12  deniers  bank. 

The  current  crown  is  equal  to  4  liras,  or  80  fols  bank. 

The  filver  crown,  or  croifat  of  Genoa,  is  equal  toy  liras  12 
fols  bank. 

According  to  Monf.  Larue’s  Bibliotheque  des  Jeunes  Nego- 
cians,  &c.  publilhed  at  Lions  in  1747,  this  filver  crown 
weighs  in  France  720  grains,  and  it  is  received  at  the  ftand- 
ard  of  11  i  penny-weights. — The  mark  crown  is  equal  to  9 
liras,  6  fols  bank,  or  186  fols  bank.' — The  piftole  of  gold  is 
equal  to  18  f-  liras  current  money,  and  is  received  in  France 
at  the  ftandard  of  21  1  carats,  and  it  there  weighs  126  grains. 

U  C  The 


GEN 


The  eftablifhed  courfes  of  exchange  between  thefe  nlaces 
which  follow  are,  F 

Genoa. 

Upon  Gives  in  bank 


To  receive 

- - - - » 


125  rixdollars ' 

126  ditto 
128  ditto 
I30  ditto 


more 

or 

lefs 


Berlin  100  piaftres  of  5  liras  — 

Breflau  100  ditto 

Cologne  100  ditto  -  u— 

Frankfort  100  ditto  .  ^ 

Lucca  1 13  fols  bank  mon.  more  or  left  1  crown  of  7  -J-  liras 
Novi  122  crowns  of  7  fliras,  idem  106  crowns  mark 
3  I  ira  -  -  20  kreutz.  more  orlefs. 

Suppofe  that  a  merchant  owed  at  Genoa,  in  bank  money, 
the  following  fums,  and  would  remit  them  to  his  correfpon- 
dents.  r 


Of  Paris 
Amlter. 
London 
Li/bon 

Madrid 

Legho. 

Rome 

Milan 

Venice 

Naples 

Vienna 

Palermo 


piaft.  fols. 

29 7  ‘t 
574  12 
‘55'  H 

650  5 

liras,  fols. 
2040  3 

200n  — 
I5OO  — 

25OO  — 
1800  — 
1400  — 

1200  - 

7OO  — 


Courfe  of  exchange 

jr-— — - — % 


d’o 


den. 

10  at  99  §  fols  Tournois  per  1  piaftre 
10  at  92  ^  deniers  de  gros  per  idem 

1  at  54  I  pence  fterlihg  per  idem 

2  at  880  rees  per  idem 
den.  bank, 

6  at  673  marvedies  per  1  crown  mark, 
at  93f-  fols  bank  per  1  piaft.  of  2  os. ’or 

—  at  102  (oh  per  1  crown  of  10  julio’s. 

—  at  77  fols  exchange  per  1  crown  of4liras 

—  at  103  marchetti  per  idem 

—  at  82  fols  per  i  ducat  of  10  carlins 
at  52  fols  per  1  florin  of  6  kreutzers 
at  45  carlins  per  1  crown  mark 


CASE  I. 

The  exchange  of  Genoa  upon  France. 

To  reduce  297  piaftres,  1 1  fols,  10  deniers,  bank  money  of 
Genoa,  into  livres,  fols,  and  deniers  Tournois  of  France  ex* 
change  at  99  as  above. 

OPERATION. 


Piaftres  2'gy  :  n 
The  99 


Z 


10  fum 
exchange 


2673 

2673 

148  fols  6  den. 


49 

4 

2 


II  /o 

5  T5 

7  To 


for  \  of  the  fol 

for  10  fols,  the  -*•  of  the  exchange 
for  1  fol,  the  ~  of  10 
for  6  den.  the  f  of  a  fol 
for  4  den.  the  f  of  a  fol 


2|o)296Io  i  T%( 


livres  1480  110:4  ts-  Tournois  of  Ffance,  the  anfwer. 

INSTRUCTION. 

Multiply  the  297  piaftres  11  :  10,  by  the  price  of  exchange 
99  z  and  take  aliquot  parts,  as  above,  and  the  fum 
total  will  be  fols  of  exchange,  becaufe  you  multiply  the  fum 
of  piaftres  thereby  ;  which,  being  divided  by  20,  reduces  them 
into  livres,  fols,  and  deniers  of  France,  and  makes  the  fum 
to  be  received  at  Paris  1480  livres,  10  fols,  4  deniers,  -<•- 
Tourhois.  10 

Proof  of  the  foregoing. 

INSTRUCTION. 

Reduce  the  French  livres  1480  :  10  :  4  Tt.  Tournois,  into 
tenths  of  fols,  and  the  price  of  exchange  into  the  fame,  and 
divide  the  fum  by  the  price  of  exchange,  and  you  will  have 
the  anfwer  in  piaftres.  For  what  remains,  multiply  by  the 
fubdivifions  of  the  piaftre,  20  and  12,  and  divide  by  the  com¬ 
mon  divifor  (the  tenths  cf  fols  in  the  price  of  exchange)  and 
you  will  have  the  fractional  parts. 

CASE  If. 

Genoa  exchanges  upon  Holland. 

To  reduce  574  piaftres,  12  fols,  10  deniers,  bank  money  of 
Genoa  into  florins,  ftivers,  and  pennings,  bank  money  of 
Amfterdam,  exchange  at  92  f  pence  gros  per  piaftre  of  5 
liras,  or  20  fols.  J 

OPERATION. 

Piaftres  574  :  12  :  10 
92  ~  den.  gros 


1148 

5166 

143 

46 

9 

2 


°f  v= 


—  i  for  the  f 


for  the  10  fols 


)  of  the  ex- 


8 

3 

-S’ 


4l°)53°  *  1° 


nearfor.2fols  thefofio  J  change 
near  for  6  deniers  the-J  of  2  fols 
for  3  deniers  the  4  of  6  deniers 
for  1  denier  the  f  of  3  deniers 


Florins  323  .10  gros —  5  f°ls,  or  ftivers,  c  pennings  bank 

^  ftould 


GEN 

INSTRUCTION. 

Multiply  the  fum  of  piaftres,  fols,  and  deniers,  by  the  price 
of  exchange,  92  4,  and  take  the  aliquot  parts  as  above,  and 
the  produCt  will  be  gros  of  Amfterdam,  40  of  which  making 
a  florin  or  guilder,  you  divide  thereby,  and  the  quotient 

ft^rd  m"  dCrS’  ftlVCrs>  and  PenninSs>  bank-money  of  Am- 

N.  B.  As  2  gros  is  a  fol,  or  ftiver  of  Amfterdam,  for  the 
remaining  10  gros,  you  may  call  it  5  ftivers  j  and,  as 
i  gros  is  8  pennings,  the  f  of  a  grofs  is  five  pennings. 

For  proof  of  the  foregoing. 

INSTRUCTION. 

Reduce  the  fum  of  florins*  ftivers  and  pennings,  and  the 
price  of  exchange,  into  the  lame  denomination  of  pennings, 
and  divide  the  ( urn  by  the  price,  and  the  quote  gives  the  an¬ 
fwer  in  piaftres  of  Genoa.— To  find  the  value  of  the  f.aCfional 
remainder  mulnply  by  the  fubdenommations  of  the  piaftre, 

and  E-|/  common  divifor  in  the  price  of  exchange, 
and  that  will  give  you  the  fols  and  deniers. 

CASE  III. 

Exchange  of  Genoa  upon  England. 

To  reduce  1551  piaftres,  14  fols,  1  denier,  bank-money  of 
<^enoa,  into  pounds,  fhdlmgs  and  pence  fterling  of  England 
exchange  at  54  -I  pence  fterling  per  piaftre  of  5  liras.  S  * 

OPERATION. 

Piaftres  1551  ;  14  ;  1 
54  i 


6204 

7755 

38 7  |  t  =  |  for  i  of  1551 
27  »  0^4  —  iffor  10 fols,  the --ofthe  price  ofexch. 

10  near  =  §•  for  4  fols,  the  of  20  lols 
f-  for  1  denier 


!2)84i8o(  pence  fterling 


2lo)7oi!5(  iod. 


F  35°  :  15  :  10  fterling 

For  proof  hereof. 

INSTRUCTION. 

Reduce  the  fum  and  price,  being  both  fterling  money,  into 
one  denomination,  and  divide  the  produCt  of  the  fum  by  that 
of  the  price,  and  the  quotient  will  give  the  piaftres:  for  the 
remainder  obferve  what  has  been  faid  already. 

CASE  IV. 

Of  the  exchange  of  Genoa  upon  Portugal. 

To  reduce  650  piaftres,  5  fols,  2  deniers,  bank  money  of 
Genoa,  into  crufadoes  of  Portugal  (of  400  rees)  exchange  at 
880  rees  per  piaftre  of  5  liras  bank. 

OPERATION. 

Piaftres  650  :  5  fols,  2  deniers,  bank  money 
880  rees,  exchange 

52000 

5200 

176  for  4  fols  the  4  of  the  exchange  price 

44  for  1  fol  the  *  of  4  fols  * 

7  |  for  2  deniers  the  $  of  1  fol 


Rees  — 
4100)5722127 


w^Lifboi?  '  22^  reeSj  ^°f  tIie  taught  fhould  be  made 

INSTRUCTION. 

Multiply  the  piaftres  by  the  Portugal  price  of  exchange  (880 
rees)  and  take  the  fraftional  parts  as  directed.  The  fum  total 
being  of  the  fame  denomination  with  the  exchange,  viz.  rees, 
thele  mult  be  reduced  into  crufadoes,  the  fpecies  whereon 
Genoa  exchanges  with  Lifbon:  and,  400  rees  being  a  cru- 
fado,  that  is  the  divifor.  5 

For  proof. 

Reduce  the  crufadoes  into  rees,  and  divide  by  the  price  of 
exchange,  and  you  have  the  anfwer  in  piaftres:  for  the  re¬ 
mainder,  proceed  as  in  the  foregoing  cafes. 

CASE  V. 

The  exchange  of  Genoa  upon  Spain. 

To  reduce  2040  liras,  3  fols,  6  deniers,  bank  money  of  Ge¬ 
noa,  into  piaftres,  rials,  and  marvedies  of  old  plate  of  Spain, 
exchange  at  673  marvedies  for  a  crown  mark  of  186  fols. 


OPERA- 


GEN 


OPERATION. 

2040  liras  3  i  fols 
20 


186  fols 
34  marvedies 

764 

558_ 

6344 


1 22409 
285621 
244818 

336  *  for  the 

,  - - - -  Quotient 

)  27460755  \  dividend  ^4342  rials,  10 

(  marvedies, 

^  which, divided 


T 

■5 T 


by  8,  gives  piaftres  542.  6  rials,  10  marvedies,  old  plate 
of  Spain,  for  which  the  draught  fhould  be  made  upon  Ma¬ 
drid. 

INSTRUCTION. 

Reduce  the  liras  into  fols,  and  take  in  the  3  fols.  Multiply 
the  product  by  673  marvedies,  the  price  of  exchange,  it  will 
produce  27460755  for  a  dividend. — Multiply  feparately  the 
fols  in  a  crown  mark,  by  the  marvedies  in  a  rial  (34,  and  the 
quotient  will  give  rials.  The  remainder  1947  \  multiply  by 
34,  and  divide  the  product  by  the  common  divifor,  and  it 
will  produce  10  marvedies. — To  reduce  thefe  rials  into  piaf- 
tres,  you  divide  by  8,  fo  many  rials  making  a  piaftre  j  and 
the  quotient  gives  the  piaftres,  &c. 

N.  B.  If  what  has  been  faid,  in  relation  to  the  preceding 
cafes,  be  attended  to,  the  proof  muft  be  eafy. 

CASE  VI. 

The  Exchange  of  Genoa  upon  Leghorn. 

To  reduce  2000  liras,  bank-money  of  Genoa,  into  piaftres, 
fols,  and  deniers  of  Leghorn*  exchange  at  39  \  fols  per  piaf¬ 


tre  of  Leghorn. 


OPERATION. 


2000  liras 
40  demi-fols 


93  i  fo,s 

2  demi-fols 


187  \80000  dividend  /Piaftres  187,  divifor 

J  V427  :  16  fols,  2  deniers,  for  which 

the  draught  muft  be  made  upon  Leghorn. 

INSTRUCTION. 

Reduce  the  2000  liras  of  Genoa  into  half- fols,  and  the  price 
bf  exchange  likewife ;  and  divide  the  former  by  the  latter 
product,  the  quotient  will  give  427  piaftres  ;  for  the  remain¬ 
der  151,  multiply  and  divide  as  dire&ed  in  the  foregoing 
cafes.— For  proof  attend  alfo  to  what  has  been  faid, 

CASE  VII. 

The  Exchange  of  Genoa  upon  Rome. 

To  reduce  1500  liras,  bank-money  of  Genoa,  into  Roman 
crowns  of  10  julio’s  exchange  at  102  fols  per  faid  crown. 

OPERATION. 

1500  liras,  multiplied  by 
20  fols  ■ 


30000  fols,  to  be  divided  by  the 
fols  in  the  price  of  exchange,  viz.  (102)  gives  294  Roman 
crowns,  1  julio,  1  rayoc,  for  which  the  draught  upon  Rome 
fhould  be  made. 

INSTRUCTION. 

The  fum  and  price  of  exchange  being  reduced  into  the  like 
denomination,  the  former  is  divided  by  the  latter,  and  con- 
fequently  gives  the  quantity  of  Roman  crowns.  For  the  re¬ 
mainder  12,  multiply  by  10  julio’s,  the  value  of  the  faid 
crown,  and  divide  by  the  fame,  it  gives  x  julio,  and,  for  the 
remainder  18,  multiply  and  divide  as  before. — The  reafon, 
and  proof  hereof  is  fo  plain,  that  no  further  explication  can 
be  needful. 

CASE  VIII. 

The  exchange  of  Genoa  upon  Venice.. 

To  reduce  1800  liras,  bank-money  of  Genoa,  into  bank  du¬ 
cats  of  Venice  of  24 groflb,  exchange  at  103  marchetti,  or 
foisof  Venice,  per  crown  current  of  4  lira  bank  money  of 
Genoa. 


GEN 

OPERATION. 

1800  liras,  -i  of  which  is  450  crowns  of  4  liras,  to  be  mul- 
tip  led  by  the  -  -  -  103  marchetti  of  exchange. 


40803  i  fols,  to  be  multiplied  by 
673  marvedies  the  price  of  ex¬ 
change. 


1350 

4500 


• .  ...  :  ■  ,  4635°  To  be  divided  by  124  mar¬ 

chetti,  the  value  of  a  ducat,  you  will  have  a  quotient  of  273 
duchts,  15  fols  j  for  which  the  draught  on  Venice  fhould  be 
made. 

INSTRUCTION. 

Take  the  quarter  of  1800  liras,  and  it  will  give  450  crowns 
of  four  liras.  Thefe  multiplied  by  the  price  of  exchange  of 
103  marchetti,  and  divided  by  124  marchetti,  the  number 
contained  in  a  ducat,  you  will  have  373  ducats,  bank  mo¬ 
ney,  and  98  for  a  remainder,  which  multiply  by  20,  and  di¬ 
vide  by  the  fame  divifor  124,  it  gives  15  fols ;  and  for  what 
elfe  remains,  multiply  by  12,  and  divide  as  before,  and  you 
have  the  money  to  be  received  at  Venice.  1 

CASE  IX. 

The  Exchange  of  Genoa  upon  Naples. 

To  reduce  1400  liras,  bank-money  of  Genoa,  into  ducats, 
carlins,  and  grains  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples^  exchange  at 
82  fols  of  Genoa  per  ducat  of  10  carlins. 

OPERATION. 

1400  liras,  to  be  multiplied  by 
20  fols 


.  82)28000  fols,  (341  ducats,  4  carlins, 

6  grains  regno,  for  which  the  draught  fhould  be  made  upon 
Naples.  r 

INSTRUCTION. 

Reduce  the  1400  lira  into  fols,  multiplying  them  by  20,  the 
value  of  the  lira,  and  divide  the  prodi  28000,  by  the  price 
of  exchange,  (82  fols)  you  will  have  a  quotient  of  341  du¬ 
cats.  The  remainder  38  multiply  by  10  carlins,  the  value 
of  the  ducat,  and  divide  by  the  faid  82,  it  will  produce  4 
carlins,  and_52  ftill  remaining;  which  multiply  and  divide  as 
before,  it  will  give  6  grains:  fo  that  341  ducats,  4  carlins, 
and  6  grains,  are  to  be  received  for  the  draught  at  Naples. 

CASE  X. 

The  Exchange  of  Genoa  upon  Milan. 

To  reduce  2500  liras,  bank-money  of  Genoa,  into  livres, 
fols,  and  deniers,  current  money  of  yMilan,  exchange  at  77 
fols  exchange  of  Milan  for  a  crown  of  4  liras  bank  of 
Genoa. 

OPERATION. 


106  fols  exchange 
4  liras 

424  liras,  for 
a  divifor 


2500  liras  bank,  multiplied 
by  77  fols  exchange. 

17500 

17500 


192500,  to  be  multiplied 
by  -7:6  fols  current 

1347500 

48125,  for  5  fols  the  i 
9625,  for  1  —  the  2-  of  5 


424)1405250  livres,  for  a  dividend, 
will  give  3314  livres,  5  fols,  4  deniers,  current  money  of  Mi¬ 
lan,  for  which  the  draught  is  to  be  made. 

INSTRUCTION. 

.  ,  1  .  , 

Multiply  the  2500  liras,  by  the  price  of  exchange  of  77  fols 
of  Milan,  and  the  product  192500  fols,  by  7  livres,  6  fols 
(becaufe  7  livres,  6  fols,  or  146  fols,  current  money  of  Mi¬ 
lan,  make  106  fols  of  exchange  money:)  divide  therefore 
the  product,  1405250,  by  the  laid  106  fols,  reduced  into 
liras,  viz.  by  424,  becaufe  the  exchange  crown  of  Genoa  is 
4  liras,  and  you  will  have  a  quotient  of  3314  livres,  and  a 
remainder  of  124,  which  multiply  by  20  lols,  the  value  of 
the  livres  of  Milan,  and  divide  by  the  faid  divifor,  it  gives  5 
fols,  and  a  further  remainder  of  160;  which  being  multi¬ 
plied  by  12  deniers,  the  value  of  a  fol,  and  divided  by  the 
fame  divifor,  it  gives  4  deniers  current;  the  fum  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  at  Milan  for  the  faid  2500  liras  of  Genoa. 


CASE 


GEN 


GEN 


CASE  XI. 

The  Exchange  of  Genoa  upon  Vienna. 

To  reduce  1200  liras,  bank  money  of  Genoa,  into  florins^ 
kreutzers,  and  fen  ins  of  Vienna,  exchange  at  £2  fols  of 
Genoa,  per  florin,  of  60  kreutzers. 

OPERATION. 

1200  liras,  to  be  multiplied 
by  20  fols, 

by  the  price  ofexchange  52)24000  fols,  to  be  divided, 
will  produce  461  florins,  32  kreutzers,  1  fenin  ;  for  which 
fumthe  draught  fhould  be  made  upon  Vienna. 

INSTRUCTION. 

Reduce  the  1200  liras  into  fols,  by  20,  and  divide  the  produdf 
24000  by  the  price  of  exchange  of  52  fols,  and  you  will  have 
the  quotient  461  florins,  with  a  remainder  of  28,  which  mul¬ 
tiply  by  60  kreutzers,  the  Value  of  the  Vienna  florin,  and 
divide  by  the  fatd  divifor,  it  gives  32  kreutzers,  and  alfo  a 
remainder  of  16;  which  multiply  by  4  fenins,  the  value  of 
the  kreutzer,  and  divide  as  before,  you  will  produce  I  fenin ; 
which  fum  muft  be  received  at  Vienna. 

CASE  XII. 

The  Exchange  of  Genoa  upon  Palermo. 

To  reduce  T700  liras,  12  fols,  bank-money  of  Genoa,  into 
ounces,  tarines,  and  grains  of  Palermo,  Sicily,  exchange  at 
45  carlins,  per  crown  mark  of  Genoa. 

OPERATION. 


186  fois 
3 

558  divifor 


1700  liras  |  bank,  to  be  multiplied 
by  the  45  carlins  of  exchange 


8500 

6800 

27  for  the 


or  1 2  fols 


558)  76527  dividend,  (137  ounces,  4  ta¬ 
rines,  7  grains;  for  which  the  diaught  fhould  be  made  upon 
Palermo,  or  Sicily* 

INSTRUCTION* 

Multiply  the  fum  of  1700  liras,  12  fols,  by  the  price  of 
exchange  of  45  carlins,  the  product  76527  will  be  the  di 
vidend  :  multiply  alfo  feparately  186  fols,  the  value  of  the 
crown  mark,  by  3,  the  produdt  558  will  be  the  divifor,  which 
will  give  a  quotient  of  137  ounces,  and  a  remainder  of  81.— 
This  multiplied  by  30  tarines,  the  value  of  the  ounce,  and 
divided  by  the  faid  divifor,  will  give  four  tarines,  and  another 
remainder  of  198  ;  which  multiplied  by  20  grains,  the  value 
of  a  tarine,  and  divided  again  by  the  fame  common  divifor, 
it  gives  7  grains;  which  fum  muft  be  received  at  Sicily. 

The  reafon  for  multiplying  by  3  the  186  fols,  which  are  the 
value  of  the  mark,  is  becaufe  the  ounce  of  Sicily  is  compofed 
of  60  carlins,  and  the  lira  of  Genoa  of  20  fols,  which  is 
the  4  of  60  :  the  operation  is  expedited  by  this  abridgment  ; 
without  which,  you  muft  have  reduced  the  fum  into  fols,  by 
multiplying  by  20,  and  multiplied  afterwards  the  faid  186 
fols  by  60,  which  is  avoided  by  this  abbreviation. 

The  Usance  of  Genoa  with  regard  to  Bills  of  Exchange. 


/From  the  date  of 
£  the  bills. 


London  is  3  months 
Lifbon,  Cadiz,  and  Madrid,  2  months 
Amfterdam  and  Hamburgh,  2  months 
Rome  and  Venice,  15  days  1 

Florence,  Leghorn,  and  Milan,  8  days  >  Sight. 

Naples,  22  days  j 

They  allow  30  days  grace,  after  the  expiration  of  the  time 
of  the  bill,  during  which,  the  bearer  may  neverthelefs  proteft 
the  bill,  and  return  it,  if  he  will. 

Of  the  Weights  and  Meafures  of  Genoa. 

Their  meafure  is  a  cane,  and  that  is  of  divers  forts,  viz.  for 
woollen,  the  cane  contains  9  palms  ;  another  for  linen,  con¬ 
fining  10  palms ;  and  a  brace  of  2  4  palms  for  fllk. 

Genoefe  canes  have  been  found  to  make  15  ells  in  Lyons. 
jCO  Genoefe  canes  make  328  ells  of  Holland,  245  4  yards  in 
London,  392  ells  in  Leiptic,  438  ells  in  Breflaw,  and  267  in 

*1  W.  weights  are  as  follow,  viz.  12  ounces  to  a  lb.  18 
f-tu  Co  10  a  rotello,  25  lb.  to  a  reve,  and  6  reves  to  a  quin- 


100  lb.  of  Genoa  make  in  Holland  66  4  lb.  ;  in  Lyons 
774  lb  ;  in  London  73  lb  ;  in  Hamburgh  68  lb  ;  in  Franckforc 
64  4  lb  ;  in  Leipfic  70  lb  ;  in  Leghorn  9641b;  and  in  Venice 

_ ~  2  1 L 
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The  Genoa  weights  for  gold  are  reckoned  thus :  24  grains 
to  a  denier,  24  deniers  to  an  ounce,-  8  ounces  to  a  mark,  of 
which  130  make  about  100  pounds  troy  weight. 

And  100  lb.  troy  weight  is  equal  to  86  4  lb.  of  their  weight 
of  filver,  wherein  they  reckon  12  ounces  to  the  lb. 

They  fell  their  wine  by  the  miferold,  reckoning  2  barrels  to 
a  miferold,  and  5  miferolds  make  a  botta  divina,  which  is 
about  100  pints. 

Corn  is  fold  here  by  the  mina ;  20  minas  make  a  tun  of  40 
bufhels,  Winchefter-meafure. 

Oil  is  fold  by  the  barrel ;  14  whereof  make  a  tun  of  236 
gallons  of  London  civil  gauge. 

Of  Ample  Arbitration  of  the  Exchanges,  by  Orders  and  Com- 
miflions,  given  and  received  by  Draughts  and  Remittance^ 
between  Amfterdam  and  Genoa. 

example. 

An  order  comes  to  Amfterdam,  to  remit  to  Genoa  at  82L 
and  to  draw  upon  London  for  the  value  at  34  :  4.  When 
the  order  came  to  hand,  bills  for  Genoa  were  at  85d.  I  would 
know  at  what  price  Amfterdam  muft  draw  upon  London,  to 
compenfate  the  faid  lols  by  the  remittance  to  Genoa  ?  ’ 

33  4 

85 


166  .> 
2666  8 


82)2833  4(34  6  The  anfwer  at  34  ;  6  4 

Amfterdam  muft  draw  upon  Lon 


don,  to  fatisfy  the  lofs  upon  the 
remittance  from  Amfterdam  to 
Genoa* . 


373 

45 

12 

82)544(6 

52 

8 

82)416(4 

6 


Of  compound  Arbitration  of  Exchange.’ 

Suppofe  Amfterdam  has  orders  to  remit  a  certain  fum  { 
Genoa.  At  the  time  of  this  order,  Amfterdam  can  remit  1 
76  4  to  Genoa,  and  London  to  Genoa  at  4id.  The  query! 
Whether  it  will  be  moft  advantage  to  Amfterdam  to  rem 
diredtly  to  Genoa,  or  to  do  it  by  the  way  of  London,  the  ex 
change  between  Amfterdam  and  London  being  at  34  ;  6,  an 
what  is  the  difference  per  cent* 

If  1  crown  be  4id.  fterling. 

20s.  fterling  be  34  :  6  Flemifh. 

How  much  Flemilh  will  1  crown  coft  l  . 

34  :  6 
4i 

*394 

20  4 

1  ■  1  i 

2lo)i4i |4  i 


70 


.670 


Then  as  76  4 :  :  100:  70  4  to  92.  182  decimals.’ 

4  4 

■ — — -  — decimals/ 

2°7  30 7  5283.  ooooo\ 92.182  decimals,  whirf* 

fubftradted  from 
100 

92.  182,  See. 

7.817  or  1.  7  :  16  :  4 
percent.  It  is  bet¬ 
ter  for  Amfterdam 
to  remit  by  the  way 
of  London  than  di- 
redlly  fromAmfter-  • 
dam  to  Genoa, 
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REMARKS. 

The  better  to  underftand  the  nature  of  thefe  fort  of  queftions 
in  the  exchanges,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  article  Arbi¬ 
tration 
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tration  of  the  Exchanges,  the  article  Eng  lakd,  and 
the  article  Exchange. 

The  Florentines,  Genoefe,  and  Venetians,  are  faid  to  have 
been  the  firft:  trading  countries  who  fell  into  the  way  of  ne¬ 
gotiating  money  by  bids  of  exchange,  and  firft  difcovered 
the  profits  and  advantages  to  be  occafionally  made  thereby. 
It  was  they  alfo  that  difcovered  trie  admirable  art  of  ac- 
countantftiip  by  chlrge  and  difcharge,  according  to  the  me¬ 
thod  of  double  entry  ;  the  nature  of  which  we  have  parti¬ 
cularly  fliewn  upon  a  fingle  fheet,  under  the  article  Bank¬ 
ing. 

GERMANY.  The  empire  confiding  of  various  ftates,  the 
reader  will  find  their  trade  defcribed  under  thole  re- 
fpedtive  ftates. 

GEORGIA,  in  Alia,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Circafliaj  on 
the  E.  by  Dagheftan  and  Shirvan,  on  the  S.  by  Armenia,  and 
on  the  W.  by  the  Euxine,  or  Black  Sea. 

It  abounds  with  woods  and  mountains,  but  hath  alfo  many 
fine  and  fertile  plains,  if  rightly  cultivated.  It  is  but  thinly 
peopled,  and  hath  but  few  cities,  in  proportion  to  its  extent 
and  fertility,  which  muft  be  afcribed  to  their  negledt  of  ma¬ 
nufactures,  and  infamous  traffic  in  boys  and  girls,  which  they 
difpofe  of  to  the  Turks,  Perfians,  &c.  Their  moll  noble 
product  is  their  wine,  inferior  to  none;  great  quantities  of 
which  they  export  into  Media,  Armenia,  and  particularly  into 
Perfia,  for  the  king’s  own  table.  Though  excellent,  it  is 
cheap  ;  a  horfe-load,  or  300  weight  of  the  very  bell,  felling 
at  the  rate  of  8  or  ten  Ihillings  of  our  money,  and  the  mid¬ 
dling  fort  for  half  that  price. 

The  cour.t-y  produces  likewife  a  good  deal  of  filk,  which 
they  fcarce  know  how  to  manufacture,  but  chufe  rather  to 
fend  it  into  Turkey,  efpecially  to  Erzejum,  where  it  is 
wrought  in  great  quantities. 

Teflis  is  one  of  its  chief  cities;  its  trade  is  in  furs,  which 
are  fent  to  Canftantinople  by  the  way  of  Erzerum.  They 
alfo  fend  from  this  territory,  and  others  of  Georgia,  above 
2000  camel-loads  of  the  root  boya,  into  Diarbeck,  for  the  ufe 
of  the  linnen -dyers,  as  alfo  great  quantities  into  the  province 
of  Indoftan  for  the  fame  ufe. 

Gori  is  a  fmall  and  ill- built  town,  but  very  well  peopled,  and 
moft  of  its  inhabitants  merchants,  many  of  whom  are  rich. 

Georgia,  an  Englilh  colony  in  North-America.  See  Bri¬ 
tish  America,  Fr.ench  America,  and  Spanish 
America. 

GHILAN,  with  TABRISTAN,  provinces  in  Perfia. 

Ghilan  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Cafpian  Sea  arid  pro¬ 
vince  of  Tabriftan,  by  Perfian  Irac  on  the  S.  Aiderbeitzan 
on  the  W.  and  the  heath  of  Mockan  on  the  N. 

The  country  is  very  beautiful  and  even,  and  watered  by  fe¬ 
veral  line  rivers,  that  abound  with  filh,  as  does  alfo  the  Caf¬ 
pian  Sea,  into  which  they  fall,  and  even  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  the  farming  out  the  privilege  of  fifhtng  there  brings  in 
a  very  confiderable  revenue  to  the  king  of  Perfia. 

This  province  is  the  fineft  and  moft  fruitful  of  all  Perfia,  and 
produces  filk,  oil,  wines,  rice,  tobacco,  and  all  forts  of  the  bell 
fruits,  fo abundantly,  that  it  furnifhes  a  great  part  of  Perfia, 
and  even  feveral  foreign  countries,  with  them. 

The  province  of  Tabriftan  has  the  Cafpian  Sea  On  the  N. 
Ghilan  on  the  W.  Perfian  Irac  on  the  S.  and  Corafan  on  the 
E.  The  country  is  fruitful,  but  the  air  unwholefome. 

Amoul  is  a  large  town,  and  drives  a  confiderable  trade  in 
provifions  to  Bukara,  and  efpecially  in  plums,  which  the  foil 
of  this  city  produces  in  abundance,  and  are  delicious. 

Tararistan  is  a  confiderable  city  for  weaving  and  felling 
filks  and  velvets. 

GINGER.  This  root  was  brought  to  us  heretofore  from 
the  Eaft-Indies,  but  what  is  cultivated  in  the  Weftern  Iflands 
is  more  ufed,  and  much  better,  being  dried  with  more  care, 
fo  that  it  is  not  parched  and  withered. 

Chufe  fuch  as  is  new,  dry,  well  fed,  noteafy  to  break,  of  a 
greyifh  colour,  refinous  within,  and  of  a  hot  piquant  tafte. 
Ginger  is  hot  and  drying  ;  ’tis  ufed  in  thetheriaca,  and  other 
compofitions.  Great  quantities  are  ufed  in  France  by  the 
country  hawkers  and  chandlers,  who  mix  it  with  their 
pepper. 

GLAMORGANSHIRE,-  in  Wales,  is  a  maritime  county, 
having  on  the  fouth  the  Severn  Sea,  or  Britifh  Channel,  Mon- 
mouthfhire  on  the  eaft,  Carmarthenfhire  on  the  weft,  and 
Brecknocklhire  on  the  north.  It  is  about  116  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference.  The  air  and  foil  of  it  are  various.  Sheep  and 
other  cattle  abound  in  all  parts  of  it,  there  being  fruitful 
vallies  among  the  mountains,  which  produce  very  good 
pafture.  Other  commodities  are  lead,  coals,  fifh,  and  but¬ 
ter.  It  has  many  fmall  harbours,  from  which  they  fhip  off 
their  coals  and  provifions,  which  they  fend  in  great  quanti¬ 
ties;  the  firft  to  all  the  coafts  of  Devon,  Somerfet,  and  Corn¬ 
wall,  and  fome  to  Ireland  ;  and  the  laft  they  fend  to  Briftol, 
efpecially  butter. 

Cardiff,  the  capital  town,  is  feated  on  the  river  Tauye, 
which  falls  into  the  fea  four  miles  below  it,  where  is  a  com¬ 
modious  haven  ;  but  fmall  veffels  may  come  up  to  its  very 
bridge  to  lade  and  unlade.  ’Tis  a  pretty  large  town,  is'well 
frequented,  and  has  a  good  trade  with  Briftol,  and  plentiful 
markets  and  fails  for  corn,  cattle,  fheep,  borfes,  and  fwine. 
Though  the  Wellh  coaft  is  generally  foul  and  dangerous,  and 
VOL.  I. 
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has  never,  it  feems,  been  well  furveyed,  yet  there  is  a  good 
road  before  this  place,  and  the  courfe  to  it  from  the  Flat 
Holmes,  or  Hungroud  by  Briftol,  is  north-north- weft. 

Cowbridge,  on  the  river  Ewenny,  not  far  from  its  entrance 
into  the  Severn  Sea,  has  a  market  well  frequented  for  cattle, 
fheep,  corn,  and  other  provifions,  and  a  harbour  for  boats. 

Swans ev,  a  large,  clean,  well-built  town,  and  drives  the 
greateft  trade  at  any  in  the  county,  efpecially  in  coals  ;  holds 
a  great  correfpondence  with  Briftol,  and  has  an  exceeding 
good  harbour,  where  fometimes  a  hundred  fhips  at  a  time 
come  in  for  coals  and  culm,  there  being  feveral  very  large 
good  coal  works  in  and  near  it,  from  whence  they  are  car¬ 
ried  into  Somerfetfhire,  DevOnfhire,  and  Cornwall,  and  alfo 
to  Ireland,  to  the  great -enriching  the  town  and  country- 
round. 

GLASS.  Tis  controverted  among  naturalifts,  to  what  clafs 
of  bodies  glafs  fhould  be  referred  ;  fome  making  it  a  concrete 
juice,  others  a  ftone,  others  again  rank  it  among  femi- me¬ 
tals  ;  but  Dr  Merret  obferves,  that  thefe  are  all  natural  pro¬ 
ductions  ;  whereas  glafs  is  a  factitious  compound,  produced 
by  fire,  and  never  found  in  the  earth,  but  only  the  fand  and 
Hones  that  form  it ;  but  metals  are  perfectly  formed  by  na¬ 
ture  into  certain  fpecies,  and  fire  only  produces  them  by  its 
faculty  of  feparating  heterogeneous,  and  uniting  homoge¬ 
neous  bodies;  whereas  jt  produces  glafs  by  uniting  heteroge¬ 
neous  matters,  viz.  fait  and  fand  ;  of  both  which  it  evidently 
confifts,  10O  weight  of  fand  yielding  above  150  pounds' of 
glafs; 

The  chief  characters  or  properties  of  glafs  are,  that  it  fufes 
in  a  vehement  fire  ;  when  (ufed,  cleaves  to  iron  ;  does  not 
wafte  in  the  fire,  and  is  the  laft  effeCt  of  it;  isdu&ileand 
falhionable  into  any  form  while  red-hot,  but  not  malleable  ; 
friable  wheri  cold  ;  diaphanous,  either  hot  or  cold  ;  flexible 
and  elaftic ;  difunited,  and  broke  by  cold  and  moifture,  and 
efpecially  by  faline  liquors  ;  is  only  cut  by  a  diamond  or 
emery  ;  acid,  or  other  juices,  extract  no  quality  from  it ;  it 
does  not  wear  by  the  longeft  ufe  ;  nor  will  any  liquor  make 
it  mufty,  change  its  colour,  or  ruft  ;  it  foftens  metals,  and 
makes  them  fufible ;  receives  all  metallic  colours,  both  ex¬ 
ternally  and  internally  ;  will  not  calcine;  and  may  be  ce¬ 
mented,  like  ftones  and  metals. 

Making  of  glafs. 

The  materials,  as  already  faid,  are  fait  and  (and,  or  ftones; 
The  fait  is  procured  from  the  alhes  of  a  water  plant  called 
kali,  cut  down  in  fummer,  dried  in  the  fun,  2nd  burnt  in 
heaps  on  the  ground,  or  on  iron-grates  :  the  alhes,  called 
pulverine,  falling  into  a  pit,  grow  into  a  hard  mafs  fit  for 
ufe.  To  extratft  the  fait,  they  are  powdered  and  fitted,  then 
kept  in  boiling  Water  till  one  third  be  confumed,  ilirring 
from  time  to  time  for  the  better  extracting  all  the  falts  ;  then 
the  veffel  is  filled,  and  boiled  again  till  half  be  confumed  ; 
what  remains  is  a  fort  of  lee,  ftrongjy  impregnated  with  fait. 
Which  lee,  boiled  over  again  in  frefh  copperas,  thickens,  and 
in  about  24.  hours  fhoots  its  fait;  which  is  to  be  laded  out, 
as  it  (hoots,  into  earthen  pans,  and  thence  into  wooden  vats 
to  drain  and  dry.  Then  ’tis  grofsly  powdered,  and  dried  in 
a  fort  of  oven.  Other  plants,  befides  kali,  yield  a  fait  fit  for 
glafs,  as  alga,  common  tbiftle,  bramble,  hops,  wormwood, 
woad,  and  tfie  whole  leguminous  tribe,  as  peafe,  beans,  &c. 
The  fand  or  ftones,  called  tarfo,  is  the  feeond  ingredient,  and 
what  gives  it  the  body.  They  muft  be  fuch  as  will  fufe,  and 
the  whiteft  are  the  beft,  fo  that  cryftals  are  preferable  to  all 
others.  At  Venice  they  chiefly  ufe  a  fort  of  pebble;  refem- 
bling  white  marble.  Flints  are  admirable,  and  makea  pure 
cryftalline  metal,  but  the  expence  of  preparing  them  makes 
the  glaffmen  fparingof  their  ufe.  Where  ftones  cannot  con¬ 
veniently  be  had,  fand  is  ufed  ;  which  is  to  be  white,  fmall, 
and  well  waffled  before  it  is  ufed.  Our  glafs- houfes  in  Eng¬ 
land  are  furnifhed  with  a  fine  fand  from  Maidftone,  the  fame 
as  is  ufed  for  fand-boxes,  and  in  fcouring ;  and  with  a  coarfer 
for  green-glafs,  from  Woolwich. 

for  cryftal  glafs,  to  200  pounds  of  tarfo,  pounded  fine,  they 
put  130  of  fait;  mix  them,  and  put  into  the  oven  or  rever¬ 
beratory  furnace,  firft  well  heated.  Here  they  are  calcined 
for  five  hours,  during  which  they  are  mixed  with  a  rake: 
and,  when  taken  out,  ’tis  called  frit,  or  bollito,  of  which 
are  three  kinds ;  this  is  cryftalfrit:  the  fecond,  or  ordinary 
frit,  for  the  common  .white  metal,  is  made  of  the  bare  afhes  : 
the  third,  for  green  glafs,  is  made  of  common  afties,  unpre¬ 
pared,  and  a  hard  fand  above  mentioned. 

Now  to  proceed  to  the  operation  of  making  glafs  itfelf ;  they 
fet  off  this  frit  in  melting-pots  in  the  working  furnace,  adding- 
in  each  a  due  quantity  of  blackifh  (tons,  called  manganefe; 
which  purges  off  that  greenilh  caff  natural  to  all  glafs,  mak¬ 
ing  it  more  clear  and  azure.  While  ’tis  in  fufion,  the  work¬ 
man  mixes  the  metal  well  together  with  his  fquare,  fkimming 
off  the  fand,  over  -which  is  a  white  fait,  called  fandiver,  con¬ 
tinually  caff  up  from  the  metal,  and  fwimming  on  it’s  fur- 
face  ;  which,  unlefs  purged  off,  would  make  the  alafs  brittle 
arid  unfit  to  work.  When  the  vitrifatiiori  is  compleated, 
and  the  metal  fufficiently  clear,  ’tis  formed  into  the  works 
required,  by  dipping  a  hollow  iron  into  the  melting-pot,  and 
taking  out  enough  for  the  work  intended.  While  red  hot, 
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the  work-man  rolls  it  to  and  fro  on  a  marble,  to  unite  it’s 
parts  more  firmly  ;  then  blowing  gently  fwells  it,  repeating 
till  ’tis  large  enough  ;  then  whirling  it  about  his  head,  he 
lengthens  and  cools  the  glafs;  moulds  it  in  the  ftamp-ircns, 
and  flats  the  bottom,  by  preffing  it  on  the  marble  :  ’tis  af¬ 
terwards  further  fafhioned  as  occafion  requires,  being  firft 
broke  from  the  blowing-iron.  As  faft  as  the  mafter  finifhes 
them,  another  takes  them  up  with  an  iron  fork,  and  places 
them  in  a  tower  over  the  melting  furnace  to  anneal,  and, 
having  flood  fome  time,  they  are  put  into  iron  pans,  which 
by  degrees  are  drawn  further  off,  that  they  may  cool  gra¬ 
dually. 

Though  cryflal,  in  not  being  fufible,  becomes  unfufceptible 
of  dyes  in  (ubflance,  yet  chemiftshave  found  means  to  make 
it  ferve  for  the  bafis  of  precious  Hones.  For,  though  it  will 
not  fufe,  it  will  calcine  and  make  frit. 

The  art  of  making  precious  Hones  in  glafs  is  too  curious  to 
be  palled  over ;  we  (hall,  therefore,  briefly  point  out  fome  of 
the  leading  compofitions. 

To  make  a  fea-green  glafs,  take  cryflal  frit,  without  man¬ 
ganefe  ;  melt  it,  and,  when  clear,  a  fait  will  be  on  the  top 
like  an  oil,  which  (kim  off,  while  any  rifes.  Then  mix 
calcined  brafs  and  zaffer,  and  add  it  to  the  melted  cryflal. 
Let  the  whole  ftand  three  hours,  to  incorporate  the  colour ; 
then  ftir  and  mix  again;  take  a  proof,  and  either  heighten 
or  lower  the  colour. 

For  an  emerald-coloured  glafs,  take  the  fame  frit  as  before, 
pafs  it  through  water  once  or  twice  to  get  out  all  the  fait; 
add  half  the  quantity  of  common  white  metal  j  and,  when 
the  mixture  is  well  purified,  add  brafs  thrice  calcined,  and 
crocus  martis  calcined  with  brimftone  and  reverberated  :  if 
any  bluenefs  remain,  add  more  crocus. — For  a  turquoife- 
coloured  glafs,  evaporate  all  the  moifture  from  fea-falt,  till 
it  become  white ;  then  powder  and  add  by  degrees,  to  a  fea- 
green  cryflal  metal,  mentioned  above,  mixing  well,  till  the 
green  become  opake,  which  the  fait,  now  vitrified,  effeCts. 
Upon  this  a  little  palenefs  arifes,  and  by  degrees  the  fky- 
blue  required. — To  make  chalcedonies,  jafpets,  and  agates,  in 
glafs ;  diffojve  filver  in  aquafortis;  mix  it  in  a  glafs  body,  and 
add  fal  armoniac;  when  diffolved,  add  zaffer,  maganefe,  fer- 
retto,  crocus  martis,  thrice  calcined  copper,  blue  (malt,  and 
red  lead,  all  in  powder ;  keep  the  body  flopped  ten  days, 
ftirring  daily  ;  then  fet  in  a  fand-furnace  ;  in  24  hours  the 
aqua-fortis  will  be  evaporated,  leaving  a  powder  at  bottom. 
Laftly,  take  very  clear  metal,  adding  to  20  pounds  of  it  two 
ounces  and  a  half  of  the  powder,  mix  and  let  it  ftand  in  the 
fire  24  hours  ;  and,  when  cold,  waves  and  clouds  of  beau¬ 
tiful  colours  will  begin  to  appear.  Add  tartar,  vitrified  foot, 
and  crocus  martis,  calcined  with  brimftone,  all  powdered 
and  mixed  :  let  it  boil  and  fettle  24  hours  ;  and  then  make 
a  glafs  body  of  it,  putting  it  in  the  furnace  again  and  again, 
till  fine  ftreaks  and  (hades  of  blue,  red,  fea-green,  and  all 
other  colours,  appear ;  in  which  ftate  ’tis  ready  to  be 
wrought  into  variegated  veffels,  &c. 

To  make  a  gold  yellow  in  glafs,  mix  cryflal  frit  with  com¬ 
mon  glafs  frit,  and  add  fifted  tartar  and  manganefe;  place 
them  in  a  furnace  four  days,  with  an  ordinary  fire  ;  when 
well  purified  and  coloured,  work  it. — For  a  granate  colour, 
to  cryflal  and  common  frit  mixed,  add  manganefe  and  zaf¬ 
fer  ;  put  them  in  a  pot,  and  keep  them  in  the  furnace  24 
hours. — For  an  amethyft  colour,  to  cryflal  frit,  add  manga¬ 
nefe  and  zaffer  as  before. — For  a  fapphire  colour,  either  to 
common  or  cryflal  frit,  add  zaffer  and  manganefe;  mix  and 

melt  them  in  a  furnace,  and,  when  well  coloured,  work  it. _ 

For  a  black  colour,  to  cryflal  and  common  frit,  add  calx  of 
lead  and  tin ;  mix,  and  fet  in  a  furnace :  when  melted  and 
pure,  add  powder  of  calcined  fteel,  and  feales  of  iron ;  af- 
ier  boiling  with  the  mixture,  let  it  ftand  and  fettle  12  hours. 

— For  a  fnow  white,  to  cryflal  frit  add  calcined  tin  and 
manganefe;  mix  and  fet  it  in  the  furnace  to  refine,  for  18 
hours:  then  caft  the  matter  into  water,  and  make  a  proof: 
if  too  clear,  add  more  tin. — For  a  marble  colour,  cryfta 
frit  melted,  and  worked  without  purifying,  fuffices. — For  a 
deep  red,  put  cryflal  frit,  broken  white  glafs,  and  calcined 
tin  in  a  pot  to  melt  and  purify;  when  in  fufion,  add  cal¬ 
cined  fteel,  and  feales  of  iron,  well  powdered,  thereto  ;  mix 
and  let  them  incorporate  five  or  fix  hours.  Make  an  effay, 
and,  if  the  metal  be  too  black  or  opake,  add  brafs  calcined  to 
a  rednefs ;  mix,  refine,  and  make  an  effay  as  before,  till  it 
be  of  a  blood-red  ;  and  work  it  fpeedily,  left  it  lofe  it’s 
colour. 

It  is  no  inconfiderable  improvement  of  the  art  of  imitating 
gems,  to  make  ufe  of  glafs  of  lead  ;  the  ftones,  fo  produced, 
far  exceeding  thofe  made  of  common  glafs,  or  even  of  cry- 
ftal  in  point  of  colour.  To  pepare  this  glafs,  the  lead  is 
firft  fufed  and  calcined  in  a  kiln ;  then  recalcined  in  a  re¬ 
verberatory  fire ;  and,  laftly,  pulverine  or  rochetta  frit  being 
mixed  with  it,  and  the  whole  fet  in  the  furnace  for  ten  hours, 
tis  caft  out  into  water,  and  the  glafs  feparated  from  the  lead. 

I  his  glafs  may  be  blown  or  worked  into  veffels,  after  the 
u  ual  manner.  It  becomes  of  an  emerald  colour,  by  addins 
pulverine  frit  to  purify  it,  and  brafs  thrice  calcined,  and  cro¬ 
cus  martis,  made  with  vinega^— -A  topaz  colour,  by  ufing 
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cryflal  frit  inftead  of  pulverine  frit,  and  half  the  quantity  of 
yellow  glafs. — A  granate  colour  by  adding  cryflal  frit,  man¬ 
ganefe,  and  zaffer. — A  gold  colour,  by  adding  cryftal  frit 
brals  thrice  calcined,  and  crocus  martis. — Colour  of  lapis  la! 
zuli,  by  adding  the  fnow  white  glafs  already  mentioned,  with 
the  painters  blue  fmalt. 

REMARKS. 

Neri  traces  the  antiquity  of  glafs  as  far  back  as  the  time  of 
Job  :  that  writer,  fpeaking  of  the  value  of  wifdom,  chap, 
xxviu  ver.  17,  fays,  that  gold  and  glafs  are  not  to  be  equalled 
to  it :  fo  at  lead  our  verfion  has  it,  after  the  Septuamnu 
Vulgate,  the  Syriac,  St.  Jerom,  &c.  But  in  other  tranfla- 
tions,  as  well  as  in  the  original  Hebrew,  the  word  glafs  is 
not  feen :  inftead  thereof,  the  Chaldee  ufes  cryftal ;  the 
Arabic  jacinth  ;  the  Italian,  Spanilh,  French,  Dutch,  a  dia¬ 
mond  ;  the  Targum,  a  looking  glafs  ;  Pagninus,  a  precious 
(tone  ;  Vatable,  a  beryl,  &c.  The  reafon  of  all  this  diver- 
iity  arifes  hence,  that  the  original  word  zechuchich  come3 
from  the  root  zacac,  which  fignifies  to  purify,  cleanfe,  (hine 
be  white,  or  transparent  ;  whence  the  fame  word  is  applied 
tofrankmcenfe,  Exod.  xxx.  34.  where  the  Septuagint  ren¬ 
ders  it  pellucid  :  fo  that  the  word  may  equally  fignify  any 
thing  beautiful  and  tranfparent,  and  is  by  no  means  peculiarly 
appropriated  to  exprefs  what  we  now  call  glafs*.  1 

*  Merret  Obferv.  in  Anth.  NerL 

$ 

Pliny  relates,  that  «  glafs  was  firft  difeoverd  by  accident  in 

*  Syria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Belus,  by  certain  rfter- 
‘  chants  driven  Either  by  the  fortune  of  the  fea,  and  obliged 

*  to  continue  there,  and  drefs  their  victuals  by  making  a  fire 

*  OIJ  the  ground  ;  where  there  being  great  ft  ore  of  the  herb 
‘  kali>  that  Plant  burning  to  allies,  it’s  fait  mixed  and  in- 
‘  corporated  with  fand,  or  ftones,  vitrified  f.’ 

t  Hid.  Nat.  lib.  36. 

Dr.  Merret  will  have  glafs  as  antient  as  either  pottery  or 
making  bricks;  for  that  a  kiln  of  bricks  can  fcarce  be  burnt 
or  a  batch  of  pottery  be  made,  but  fome  of  the  bricks  and 
the  ware  will  be  at  leaft  fuperficially  turned  to  glafs :  fo  that 
it  mult  have  been  known  at  the  building  of  Babel,  and  as 
long  before  as  that  art  was  ufed.;  and  likewife  by  the  Eayp. 
tians,  among  whom  the  Ifraelites  were  many  years  employed 
in  making  bricks*.  Of  this  kind,  no  doubt,  was  that  foflU 
glafs  mentioned  by  Ferrant,  Imperat.  to  be  found  under 
ground  in  places  where  great  fires  had  been  f . 

*  Obferv.  in  Anth.  Neri. 

"t  Lib.  25.  c.  7. 

’Tis  controverted  among  naturalifts,  to  what  clafs  of  bodies 
glafs  ought  to  be  referred :  Agricola,  lib.  xii.  de  re  metall. 
makes  it  a  concrete  juice:  Vin.  Belluacenfis,  lib.  xi.  calls  it 
a  (tone  ;  and  Fallopius  reckons  it  among  the  media  minera- 
lia,  or  femi -metals  :  but  Dr.  Merret  obferves,  as  inti¬ 
mated,  that  the  fore-mentioned  are  all  natural  produCtionl; 
whereas  glafs  is  factitious,  a  compound  made  by  art,  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  fire,  and  never  found  in  the  earth.  To  ob¬ 
viate  this,  Fallopius  diftinguilhes  between  glafs  contained 
m  it  s  own  mine,  or  it’s  own  ftone,  and  true  glafs  that  13 
extracted  from  the  fame.  Now,  the  latter,  fays'he,  is  more 
artificial  than  a  metal  is,  extraded  from  it’s  mineral ;  and 
as  to  the  former,  he  urges,  that  as  metal,  by  having  its  ex- 
iftence  in  the  ore,  fo  glafs,  by  having  it  in  the  ftone  out  of 
which  it  is  educed,  is  natural.  But  this  argumentation  Dr« 
Merret  overturns,  by  (hewing,  that  glafs  is  never  found  in 
that  form  in  any  mine,  but  only  the  fand  and  ftone  whereof 
it  is  formed  ;  whereas  metals  are  perfectly  formed  by  nature 
into  certain  fpecies,  in  proper  veins,  though  frequently  in 
fuch  fmall  parcels,  that  they  lie  hid  fill  the  fire  has  colleded 
them  together,  by  feparating  from  them  the  other  matters 
wherewith  they  were  mixed.  Accordingly,  fire  only  pro¬ 
duces  metals  by  it’s  faculty  of  feparating  heterogeneous,  and 
congregating  homogeneous  bodies ;  whereas  it  produces  glafs 
by  uniting  and  mixing  heterogeneous  matters,  viz.  fait  and 
fand  into  one.  Fallopius,  indeed,  denies  this,  and  pleads 
that  ’tis  falfe  to  fay  that  glafs  is  at  all  made  of  alhes :  the 
afhes  are  only  added  inftead  of  the  nitre  ufed  among  the  an¬ 
cients,  the  better  to  extraCt  the  glals  out  of  the  fubftance  of 
the  ftone:  but  this  is  eafily  refuted:  for,  if  the  glals  were 
procured  from  the  ftone  alone,  the  weight  of  the  metal  muft 
be  lefs  than  that  of  the  ftones;  whereas  in  reality  it  far  fur- 
paffes  it,  100  weight  of  fand  yielding  above  150  pounds  of 
glafs.  Add,  that  the  falts  made  ufe  of  are  of  the  moft 
fixed  kind  ;  which,  therefore,  we  cannot  fuppofe  to  be  car¬ 
ried  off  by  the  fire ;  and  that  in  the  coarfer  glafles,  which 
are  corroded  by  the  air,  one  may  difeern,  nay,  pick  out 
pieces  of  fait,  difeovering  themfelves  to  be  fuch  by  their 
tafte. 

Flint,  fand,  ftones,  afford  different  fpecies  of  glafs;  and 
the  calces,  according  to  the  different  manners  wherein  they 
are  burnt  and  extinguifhed,  produce  different  degrees  of 
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beauty  in  the  ghfs.  So  thealhes  of  plants  ufed  herein,  alfo, 
vary  the  goodnefs  of  glafs.  A  fixed  alkaline  fait,  {harp  and 
well  purified,  mixed  with  a  pure  calx  of  flints,  yields  a  glafs 
clearer  than  amber  itfelf.  It  mud  be  owned,  that  by  ufing  a 
great  deal  of  fait  to  a  fmall  quantity  of  flmts,  the  glafs  be¬ 
comes  very  clear  ;  but  is  weak  and  frail,  apt  to  crack  by  fire 
and  water,  and  by  age  grows  dull  ;  and  even  infeCts  liquors 
put  into  it,  and  fometimes  deftroys  them  utterly.  So  tea  re¬ 
mains  uncorrupted  in  green  glafs,  but  in  the  clear  kind  is  to¬ 
tally  fpoiled.  Hence,  for  our  art,  we  chufe  a  green  durable 
glafs,  made  of  a  great  proportion  of  earth  and  a  lefs  of  fait, 
kept  long  in  fufion,  and  well  elaborated  by  a  ftrong  lading 
fire.  Confult  Anton.  Neri  de  arte  vitraria;  the  excellent 
Agricola  in  his  book  of  metals  ;  Chriftopher  Merret  iri  his 
obfervations  on  Neri  ;  and  Jo.  Kunkel,  who,  at  the  expence 
of  that  generous  prince,  the  late  eleCtor  of  Brandenbourg, 
has  brought  the  art  of  glafs  to  its  higheft  perfection,  in  a 
comment  on  Neri,  Lipf.  1679,  4to,  and  more  efpecially  in 
a  treatife  of  artificial  gems  annexed  thereto. 

There  is  another  fpecies  of  glafs  contrived  by  chemiftry, 
which,  though  tranfparent,  is  at  the  fame  time  adorned  with 
a  beautiful  colour,  fo  as  almoft  to  equal  the  brighteft  native 
gems.  It  is  made  of  the  pureft  and  moft  perfect  glafs,  inti 
mately  penetrated,  and  embodied  with  metals,  which  thus 
communicate  to  it  a  durable  luftre  :  in  effeCt,  there  is  fcarce 
any  gem  or  ftone  valuable  for  its  colour,  but  may  be  imitated 
in  glafs  prepared  after  this  manner.  If  the  art  of  glafs- 
making  fliould  once  arrive  at  perfection,  as  that  by  means  of 
fire,  we  might  be  able  to  make  glafs  once  and  half  heavier 
than  at  prefent,  we  Ihould  then,  with  the  afiiftance  of  me¬ 
tals,  make  artificial  gems  equally  bright  and  beautiful  as  the 
natural  ones ;  fince,  by  how  much  the  tranfparent  matter  is 
more  denfe  and  folid,  the  more  lively  and  glittering  will  the 
metal  appear  through  it.  But  as  art  has  not  yet  difcovered 
any  fuch  method  of  giving  denfity  to  glafs,  the  matter  of 
factitious  gems  is  too  porous  and  rare,  and  thus  produces  a 
weaker  and  more  languilhing  reflection  of  the  rays,  which 
renders  them  inferior  to  the  native  kind.  Some  have  endea 
voured  to  increafe  the  weight  of  glafs,  by  adding  lead  to  it, 
but  this  at  the  fame  time  increafes  it’s  foftnefs.  There  is, 
therefore,  ftill  ground  for  thofe  who  purfue  chemical  enqui¬ 
ries,  to  endeavour  at  a  method  of  condcnfing  the  fubftance 
of  glafs,  which  will  amply  reward  them  for  their  pains. 

Decrees  of  his  late  majefty  the  king  of  Spain,  for  fettling  a 
fabric  of  cryftal  and  glafs  in  Spain. 

His  majefty,  in  confideration  of  the  great  importance  it  is 
to  eftablilh  in  this  kingdom  a  fabric  of  cryftal,  which  fo¬ 
reigners  fupply  us  with,  and  by  that  means  drain  us  of  great 
fums  of  money,  making  ufeof  our  own  fofa  and  barilla,  the 
principal  materials  of  the  manufacture,  of  which  there  is 
great  plenty  in  Spain,  and  in  quality  fuperiour  to  that  of  all 
other  countries ;  his  majefty  has  been  pleafed  to  grant,  at 
feveral  times,  the  three  patents  mentioned  in  the  royal  de¬ 
cree,  which  was  difpatched  to  the  councils  of  Caftileand  the 
finances,  January  30,  1720,  and  is  as  follows: 

‘  Since  the  fabric  of  cryftal  has  not  taken  effeCt,  with  which 
‘  Don  Thomas  del  Burgo,  and  company,  charged  themfelves 

*  in  the  year  1712,  when  I  granted  them  a  patent  ;  and  that 
e  alfo,  which  Don  John  Baptift  Pomeraye,  undertook  by  vir- 
6  tue  of  a  patent  I  granted  him  two  years  ago,  met  with  no 

*  better  fuccefs  ;  and  fenfible  of  the  great  lofs  my  people  and 
‘  my  own  intereft  fuftain,  from  the  decay  of  this  manu- 

*  fadure,  I  have  permitted  Don  John  Goyeneche  to  col- 
‘  led  together,  in  a  place  called  New  Baztan,  mafters  and 

*  workmen,  that  withdrew  out  of  my  kingdoms  upon  the 
‘  difappointment  of  the  fabric  fet  up  by  the  faid  Don  Tho- 

*  mas  del  Burgo,  though  the  other  be  not  expired,  in  order 
‘  to  fet  up  a  new  one  in  the  faid  place  ;  in  confequence  of 

*  which,  he  has  colieded  to  the  number  of  twenty  families 
‘  of  foreign  workmen,  built  for  them  in  the  faid  place  a 

*  very  fpacious  dwelling-houfe,  together  with  ovens,  and 

*  other  worklhops,  neceflar y  for  all  the  materials  and  inftru- 

*  meats  in  this  important  undertaking,  and  ever  fince  it’s 

*  eftablifnment  has  maintained  all  the  people  at  his  own  ex- 

*  pence;  and,  having  in  view  the  great  advantage  that  muft 

*  accrue  to  my  kingdoms  from  the  eftablilhment  of  the  faid 

*  fabric  and  others  of  the  like  kind  ;  on  which  account,  as  it 

*  fs  my  royal  difpofition  to  cherilh  and  encourage  them  as 

*  much  as  pofli'ble,  I  have  granted  the  faid  Don  John  de 
‘  Goyeneche  a  patent  for  thirty  years  for  the  manufadure 

*  and  free  vending  of  cryftals  and  glafs,  on  the  fame  fa- 

*  vourable  footing,  which  I  granted  to  the  faid  Don  Thomas 

*  del  Burgo  and  Don  John  Baptift  Pomeraye  ;  and  that, 

*  on  no  pretence  whatever,  he  be  taxed  for  the  barilla,  which 
under  his  own  diredion,  or  charge,  Ihall  be  fown,  ga¬ 
thered  and  confirmed,  in  the  quarter  adjoining  to  the  faid 

*  fabrics,  nor  for  any  other  portions  he  Ihall  be  obliged  to 
purchafe,  of  theprodudof  thefe  kingdoms;  impowering 
him  alfo  to  have  the  fiift  refufal  of  thefe  materials,  at  the 

*  ufual  prices,  and  alfo  of  the  wood  which  it  Ihall  be  necef- 

*  fery  f°r  him  to  buy  in  the  places  adjoining  to  his  fabric. 

*  It  Ihall  be  examined  in  the  council  of  the  finances,  and  the 

*  inftruments  for  putting  this  order  in  execution  be  fpeedily 

*  difpatched.*  a 


From  the  face  of  this  royal  decree  it  is  vifible,  that  neither 
the  firft  nor  fecond  co-partnerlhip,  which  undertook  this  fa¬ 
bric,  could  furmount  the  difficulties,  orfurnilh  the  confide* - 
able  expences  fuch  an  eftablilhment  ufualljr  occafions  at  k’s 
ettm_,  out,  efpecially  when  the  mafter-dtredors  happen  not 
to  act  with  honour,  a  thing  often  experienced  in  new  pro¬ 
jects  ;  or  the  hands  employed  in  the  feveral  works  are  not 
equally  dextrous,  for  the  {kill  of  fome  may  be  defeated  by  an 
ignorance  in  others,  which  is  too  olten  met  with  in  thofe  fo¬ 
reigners  that  have  come  over  on  their  own  heads,  (and  ar« 
not  procured)  and  who  generally  leave  their  own  country  and 
original  bufinefs  out  of  levity,  or  are  rejetfed  by  the  trade  for 
their  unlkilfulnefs.  ' 

And  even  when  the  mafters  and  workmen  are  very  capable 
and  do  their  duty,  thefe  difficult  and  chargeable  enterprize* 
too  often  mifcarry,  as  it  has  fometimes  been  found  in  France, 
notw.thftandmg  they  colleded  and  brought  over  artificers 
from  Venice  to  lay  the  foundation,  and  Lewis  XIV  fo--  their 
encouragement,  had  granted  the  diredors  and  proprietors 
many  privileges,  immunities,  and  fupplies  of  money  ;  how¬ 
ever,  by  perfeverance,  and  the  application  of  his  exalted 
meafures,  this  interefting  projeCt  was  at  length  fo  happily 
executed,  that  the  cryftals  of  that  kingdom  exceed  thofe  of 
Venice  both  in  quality  and  quantity  ;  "and  in  this  inftance  Is 
verified  the  maxim,  that  founding  fuch  important  eftablifh- 
ments  refembled  but  fowing  the  feeds  of  plants,  and  wanted 
the  fteady  and  due  cultivation  of  a  miniftry,  as  well  as  a  firm 
and  powerful  protection  of  the  prince,  to  ripen  and  gather 
the  fruits.  b 

And  in  every  refpeCt  his  moft  Chriftian  majefty  took  alfo 
efpecial  care  to  facilitate  and  fecure  a  good  market  for  the 
cryftal  that  was  manufactured  (a  thing  moft  material  for  the 
prefervation  ofmanufaftories)  by  an  ediCt,  that  laid  a  duty  upon 
foreign  glafs  imported  into  France  of  2000  Spanifh  reals  per 
quintal,  while  that  of  French  manufacture  paid  but  15  reals 
per  quintal  exported,  with  a  view  to  encourage,  as  well  the 
home  confumption  of  their  own  goods,  as  the  exportation  of 
them  abroad,  difcouraging  at  the  fame  time  by  fuch  heavy 
duties  the  importation  of  a  foreign  manufadture.  3 

A  few  years  after,  the  better  to  accomplift  thefe  two  intereft¬ 
ing  points,  he  employed  another  meafure,  which  was  an  ab- 
flolute  prohibition  of  foreign  glafs  ;  fo  that  now  France  not 
only  anfwers  her  own  demands,  but  exports  alfo  to  other 
countries;  and  by  this  means  has  drawn  money  into  the 
kingdom, -and  put  a  flop  to  the  extraaion  of  confiderable 
fums  that  went  to  Venice,  in  payment  for  the  great  quantity 
of  glafs  they  formerly  had  from  thence,  as  every  perAn  muft 
think,  who  refleas  upon  the  large  confumption  there  is  of  it 
in  France,  both  for  what  is  expended  for  coaches,  windows, 
looking -glafles  and  other  ornaments,  and  it’s  being  fo  frail 
a  commodity,  that,  as  one  blaft  of  wind  forms,  another  de¬ 
ftroys  it*  Upon  the  fame  account  it  is  alfo  evident,  that  the 
confumption  of  this  commodity  muft  be  confiderable  in  Spain* 
which  calls  upon  uS  to  employ  the  moft  vigorous  and  effeaual 
meafures,  that  are  any  ways  praaicable,  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  and  prefervation  of  Ach  a  fabric,  in  imitation  of  his 
prefent  majefty’s  grandfather,  fays  a  learned  Spaniard. 
Though  thefe  difficulties,  a  prodigious  expence,  and  the  re¬ 
cent  mifearriage  of  the  two  partnerlhips  above  mentioned  in 
Spain,  that  had  charged  themfelves  with  this  undertaking, 
twice  defeated  whhin  the  compafs  of  a  few  years,  diftieart- 
ened,  as  it  is  natural  to  imagine,  the  generality  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  they  were  not  fufficient  to  damp  the  zeal  and  refolu- 
tion,  with  which  Don  Jofeph  de  Goyeneche,  treafurer  of 
the  kingdom,,  undertook  and  purfues  every  meafure  in  this 
important  project,  which  tends  to  his  majefty’s  fervice,  and 
the  intereft  of  the  public  ;  as  is  vifible  from  the  contents  of 
the  fame  royal  decree,  and  will  appear  farther  from  other 
decrees,  that  Ihall  be  produced  hereafter,  when  we  fpeak  of 
the  many  other  ufeful  manufactories  that  are  fet  up  by  th3 
fame  perfon,  and  ftill  fubfift  in  his  two  towns  of  Yllana  and 
Almeda,  in  New  Baxtan,  peopled  at  his  own  charge,  and  in 
other  piaces,  that  Ihall  hereafter  be  taken  notice  of.  For* 
in  fpjte  of  the  above  difficulties,  the  recent  and  repeated  dif- 
appointments  of  the  project  under  two  partneifhip,  he  en¬ 
gaged  in  it  at  his  own  rift,  without  ady  aflpciation  ;  but  his 
own  induftry  and  fortune  laid  the  foundation,  and  maintains 
it  at  an  immenfe  charge  in  New  Baztanj  where  glafs  is  al¬ 
ready  manufactured  fit  for  all  ufes. 

And  though  he  might  have  been  difcouraged,  by  finding  it 
could  no  longer  be  fupported  in  that  place  for  want  of  wood* 
great  plenty  of  which  is  requifite  for  fuch  a  purpofe  ;  yet  he 
has  had  the  fpirit  to  engage  in  the  new  enterprise  of  tranf- 
planting  it  to  the  new  town  of  Coron,  near  the  Vaft  and  fpa- 
cious  forefts  of  Cuenca,  and  has  fucceeded  in  it  with  a  new 
charge  of  rebuilding  dwelling-houfes  and  work-Ihops  ;  and 
alfo  to  great  advantage,  both  for  the  goodnefs  and  plenty  of 
the  cryftals,  anJ  the  duration  of  the  manufactory. 

By  the  very  fame  accident,  a  fcarcitvof  wood,  the  likemif- 
cbance  befel  one  of  the  partnerlhips'  that  undertook  this  fa¬ 
bric  in  France;  for,  having  fet  it  up  in  the  fuburbs  of  Paris, 
they  were  obliged  to  remove  into  the  neighbourhood  of  larcre 
forefts,  with  the  advantage  of  a  river  to  eafe  the  expence  *f. 
carriage. 
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A  memoir  on  the  fabric  of  glafles  at  St.  Gobin. 

..  We  have  avoided  in  this  memoir  a  too  exa£t  account  of 
many  meafures  and  effential  precautions,  to  be  obferved 
either  in  the  ftruifture  of  the  furnace,  or  in  the  work  ;  be- 
caufe  it  is  juft  to  let  the  undertakers  of  this  manufacture  keep 
to  themfelves  the  knowledge  of  the  particulars,  to  which 
they  are  intitled,  exclufive  of  all  others. 

The  building  where  the  glalTes  are  run  is  called  the  hall, 
which  may  be  eleven  fathoms  long,  and  about  ten  and  a  half 
broad  in  the  clear.  The  furnace  is  in  the  center,  and  is  three 
jathoms  long,  and  two  and  half  wide.  It  is  built  of  very 
good  brick.  We  fhall  not  determine  the  thicknefs  any  more 
than  the  height  of  its  walls. 

There  are  two  doors  three  feet  high  on  each  of  the  Tides,  of 
two  fathoms  and  a  half,  and  a  door  three  feet  and  a  half  high 
on  the  longer  fide.  The  two  former  feeve  to  throw  wood 
continually  into  the  furnace,  and  the  Jaft  to  get  the  pots  and 
pans  in  and  out,  as  will  be  taken  notice  of  hereafter. 

This  furnace  is  upon  folid  foundations,  and  paved  with  fquare 
tiles  of  a  well-baked  earth,  of  the  fame  quality  as  that  of 
the  pots  into  which  the  matter  is  put  to  be  melted.  It  is 
'  arched  within  to  the  height  of  ten  feet*  The  tube  for  the 
venting  of  the  fmoke  is  in  the  center. 

On  one  of  the  Tides  of  the  length  of  the  furnace,  and  at  the 
height  of  three  feet  and  a  half,  is  the  great  arched  aperture, 
ten  feet  wide  and  three  feet  high,  and  lhaped  like  the  mouth 
of  an  oven.  They  through  this  aperture  put  in  the  folder 
and  fand  to  be  melted  in  the  pots,  and  through  it  take  out 
the  melted  matter  whicliis  carried  into  the  pan,  when  they 
are  ready  to  run  it. 

Round  the  furnace  are  the  walls  of  the  hall,  well  built  with 
free-ftone:  there  are,  in  thefe  walls  within,  apertures  like  the 
mouth  of  a  common  oven  :  the  hearth  of  thefe  apertures, 
which  are  about  four  fathoms  and  a  half  deep,  is  two  feet  and 
a  half  from  the  ground  floor.  Thefe  final)  furnaces  are  called 
carquaifles,  and  ferve  to  neal  the  glafles  after  they  have  been 


run. 


Thefe  furnaces  make  fo  many  fmall  buildings  round  the  hall, 
and  much  lower  than  the  under  part  of  the  roof  that  covers 
it-  There  are  without  a  like  number  of  apertures  of  the 
Tame  fhape,  right  over-againfl:  thofe  that  are  within  the  hall, 
which  makes  a  parallel  arch  three  feet  high.  There  are  by 
the  fides  of  thefe  apertures  fmall  arched  niches,  with  pipes  to 
give  vent  to  the  fmoke.  They  light  the  fire  in  them  to  heat 
the  carquaifles.  A  large  gallery  terminates  thefe  fmall  build 
ings,  and  helps  the  outward  fervice  of  the  carquaifles. 

The  manufacture  is  compofed  of  many  of  thefe  halls,  and  of 
a  multitude  of  large  rooms,  the  upper  part  of  which  ferves 
to  lodge  the  workmen.  It  has  fine  buildings  to  lodge  the 
mafters,  a  very  pretty  chapel,  and  wide  yards,  many  of 
which  are  full  of  flocks  of  wood  of  feveral  kinds.  The 
compafs  of  the  furnace  is  very  large,  and  inclofed  with  good 
ftrong  walls.  The  whole  is  fituated  at  the  top  of  a  fmall  hill, 
clofe  to  the  village  of  St.  Gobin,  near  La  Fere  and  Chauny, 
two  towns  of  Picardy.  The  foreft  of  St.  Gobin,  which  is 
of  a  confiderable  extent,  has  given  birth  to  the  eftablilhment 
of  this  manufacture.  There  are  fine  fprings  in  the  foreft. 
that  fupply  on  the  declivities  of  the  hill  all  the  water  necef- 
fary  for  the  work.  Stone  is  very  good  and  very  common 
there :  they  even  now  and  then  draw  fome  out  of  the  inclo 
fute  of  the  manufacture. 

The  matter  of  which  the  glafles  are  made,  is  a  compofition  of 
folder,  and  of  a  very  white  fand,  which  is  fetched  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Creil,  a  place  1 1  leagues  diftant  from  Paris. 
1  here  are  above  200  people  employed  round  tables  in  the 
halls,  about  cleaning  and  picking  the  folder  and  fand,  to  take 
all  heterogeneous  bodies  out  of  them.  After  this,  the  whole 
is  wafhed  feveral  times,  and  dried  fo  as  to  be  pulverized  in  a 
mill,  confifting  of  many  peftles,  which  are  moved  by  horfes 
that  turn  round  with  their  eyes  blindfold.  This  done,  the 
fand  is  fifted  through  filk  fiev.es,  and  then  carried  to  be  dried 
m  narrow  places,  contrived  in  the  corners  of  the  furnace, 
four  feet  and  a  half  from  the  ground -floor,  whence  it  is  put 
into  the  pots  to  be  melted,  in  the  manner  hereafter  mentioned. 

1  he  largeft  glafles  are  run;  the  middle-flzed  and  fmall  ones 
are  blown,  I  fhall  begin  with  the  defeription  of  the  running, 
i  he  abovefaid  furnace  is  not  fufficiently  heated  before  it  has 
con  fumed  50  cords  *  of  wood  :  it  is  able,  after  that,  to  melt 
the  folder  and  fand.  It  keeps  the  fame  degree  of  heat,  by  a 
continual  lupply  of  wood.  This  is  done  by  two  men  in  their 
ihirts,  who  are  relieved  every  fix  hours.  The  furnace  is 
never  extinguifhed  but  at  fix  months  end,  in  order  to  be  re- 

'tiring  this  time,  they  rebuild  that  which  was  ex¬ 
tinguished  before  the  furnace  actually  made  ufe  of  was  em¬ 
ployed,  and  make  the  neceffary  repairs  in  both  thp  hall  and 
me  carquaiiles. 

The  French  cord  is  two  cart  loads. 

LelehiahnaCC,COutainS  man-7  P°tS>  formed  like  crucibles,  three 
eanh  nf,  Jabr°Ut  much  ln  diameteG  of  a  well-baked 
St^mavlJcf^  Ur’  ‘nCl’ning  tothat  of  tripoly.  Thefe 

pots  may  hoid  the  quantity  of  a  hogfhead  of  wine,  and  are 
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very  cofily.  Few  of  them  will  hold  out  the  full  fix  months 
of  ttie  furnace’s  being  hot.  It  happens  fometimes  that  the 
pots  break  when  full  of  matter,  which  is  a  confiderable  lots 
to  the  manufacture. 

Thefe  pots  being  in  the  oven,  the  folder  and  fand  are  put  in¬ 
to  them  by  the  men  who  run  the  glafles,  who  have  in  hand 
an  iron  (hovel,  in  form  of  the  fcoop  that  ferves  to  take  the 
water  out  of  a  boat,  and  which  is  full  of  either  fand  or  folder* 
they  pafs  one  after  another  before  the  mafter  poker,  who  puts 
a  fmall  quantity  on  each  fhovel-ful,  to  facilitate  the  meitina 
ot  it,  by  repeating  the  fame  mixture  till  the  pots  are  quite  full! 
J  he  folder  and  fand  remain  in  the  pots  for  36  hours  together, 
after  which  the  matter  is  fit  to  be  run. 

All  hands  are  now  ready  for  the  running  of  the  glalTes  They 
begm  by  emptying,  with  a  large  iron  ladle,  the  matter  out  of 
one  of  the  pots  into  a  pan,  which  is  put  into  the  furnace  for 
at  putpofe.  This  pan  is  of  the  fame  earth  as  that  of  the  pots, 
and  may  be  36  inches  long,  18  inches  wide,  and  as  many 
deep :  there  are  fome  30  inches  long,  with  the  fame  depth 

nnlrdrh  35  .  There  are  in  the  length  of  thefe  pans 

otchps  three  inches  wide,  to  flop  them  on  the  Tides  of  the 

fledge,  which  is  all  iron,  and  very  low:  the  tail  of  this  fledge 
forms  a  fquare  kind  of  pincers,  which,  when  (hut  into  the 

fi?!  uCS  °ff  th,e  "otches‘  1  he  two  fides  of  thefe  pincers, 
Iti'etched  out  in  the  form  of  an  X,  make  the  fhaft  of  the  fledge. 

1 he  h™11011  ,°  thefe  Plncers  is  made  upon  the  axle-tree  of 
the  fledge,  where  there  is  a  large  iron  peg  thatcroffes  it,  and 
is  flopped  with  a  pin.  They  fix  the  pan  upon  the  fledge,  with 
an  iron  chain  on  the  fide  of  the  fhaft*  8 

Several  workmen  carry  the  fledge  overagainft  one  of  the  heat¬ 
ed  carquaifles,  where  theglafs  is  to  be  run  upon  a  table  of  caft 
iron,  which  is  horizontal,  and  level  with  the  hearth  of  that 
carquaifle.  This  table  is  10  feet  long,  and  5  feet  wide,  and 
itands  loud  upon  a  timber-fupport. 

Fhey  put,  in  a  parallel  direction  upon  this  table,  a  couple  of 
flat  iron  bars,  or  rulers,  of  the  thicknefs  intended  in  theglafs 
and  which  ferve  alio  to  fix  the  width  of  it,  by  their  diftance 
from  each  other.  They  put  on  the  right  fide  of  the  table  an 
engine,  in  form  of  a  crane,  which  is  faftened  to  the  wall  at 
top  and  ends  at  the  bottom  in  a  pivot,  to  make  it  turn  as 
occafion  requires.  This  machine  is  full  three  fathoms  hi<fti, 
its  croft-piece  a  fath°m  in  length,  and  its  upright  beam  ^or 
10  inches  thick.  This  engine  is  moveable,  and  they  carry  it  to 
all  the  carquaifles.  It  ferves  to  lift  the  tub  above  the  table, 
by  means  of  a  couple  of  iron  bars,  nine  feet  long,  and  forged 
fo  as  to  clip  the  whole  tub,  that  it  may  beealily  inclined,  and 
the  matter  run  out  of  it  upon  the  table.  There  are  four  iron 
c  ains  to  upport  the  pincers,  which  unite  at  a  biV  rope,  that 
ni  ns  through  a  couple  of  pullies  in  the  croft- beam  of  the  crane. 

1  he  whole  is  lifted  up  or  lowered  with  a  cric^. 

*  Cric  is  the  French  word  to  be  tranflated  here  :  it  is  the 
dented  machine  that  ferves  wheel-wrights  andcoach-maker* 
to  lift  up  the  wheel  of  a  coach  or  cart  from  the  ground,  to 
make  it  turn  freely  upon  its  axle-tree  when  any  thing  is  to 
be  mended  in  it,  and  to  fupport  the  coach  on  the  fide 
Fhere  are  many  iron  teerh  in  a  cric,  which  move  up  and 
down  with  a  turning  handle. 

There  is  at  the  foot  of  the  table  a  roller  of  caft  iron,  five  feet 
°ng,  and  a  foot  in  diameter,  refting  upon  a  couple  of  timber 
treilels.  This  roller  being  laid  upon  the  rulers,  or  bars  on  the 
table,  that  raife  above  the  faid  table  the  pan  lull  of  matter 
!ed  by  two  men,  who  holding  the  two  Tides  of  the  bars,  they 
grafp  it  like  pincers,  caufe  the  pan  to  fwing  in  the  manner  of 
a  fweep,  and  pour  down  the  matter  before  the  roller,  which 
is  held  by  a  couple  of  workmen.  Thefe  people  make  it  roll 
fwiftly,  and  in  a  parallel  fituat  on,  over  the  matter  towards 
the  carquaifle,  and  roll  it  back  the  fame  way,  to  bring  it  to 
its  place  again.  They  have  the  upper  half  of  theiYody, 
and  their  face,  wrapped  up  in  a  thick  farp  cloth,  to  preferve 
themfelves  from  the  dartings  of  the  fire. 

There  are  on  the  three  other  Tides  of  the  table  fmall  wooden 
troughs,  full  of  water,  to  receive  the  overplus  of  the  rnattyr 
juft  run.  The  men  that  run  the  glaffes  are  20  in  number  at 
leaft  and  aft  fo  perfectly  in  concert,  that  the  work  is  donp 
quickly,  and  without  confulion,  every  one  having  his  pecu¬ 
liar  province. 

1  he  running  of  the  glafles  is  performed  in  prefence  of  th.e 
head  of  the  glafs -houfe,  attended  by  the  overfeer  and  the  fe- 
cretary  When  the  glafs  is  run,  thele  gentlemen  examine 
it,  whether  there  are  any  bubbles  in  it :  thefe  are  fmall  places, 
Ihming  like  ftars  when  the  glafs  is  hot.  It  any  are  perceived, 
the  glafs  is  cut  direCtly  in  that  place ;  if  it  is  at  the  third  or 

1  /r^  ^art  t*ie  ^a*s’  tke  Parts  cut  off  ferve  to  make  fmall 
g  afles .  when  they  ae  but  Ihards,  they  are  thrown  among 
the  wade.  1  b 

The  glafs  being  cooled,  and  declared  good,  or  free  from 
bubbles,  by  the  approbation  of  the  infpeCtors,  they  pufii  it 
off  the  table  into  the  carquaifle  level  to  it.  This  is  d„ne  with 
an  iron  raker,  as  wide  as  the  table,  that  has  a  handle  two  fa¬ 
thoms  long. 

Fhere  are  on  the  other  fide  of  the  carquaifle  without  work¬ 
men,  who,  with  iron  hooks,  pull  the  glafs  to  them,  and  range 
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it  in  the  carquaifle,  which  holds  fix  large  glaffes.  When  it 
is  full,  they  flop  its  apertures  with  the  doors,  which  are  of 
baked  earth,  and  every  chink  of  them  with  cement,  that  the 
glafles  may  be  (mothered  and  better  heated.  They  remain 
in  that  condition  for  a  fortnight,  and  then  are  drawn  out 
with  all  imaginable  caution,  to  be  put  in  boxes,  and  fent  by 
water  to  Paris,  where  they  are  polifhed. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  oven-full,  or  the  quantity  of 
mattercommonly  prepared,  fupplies  the  running  of  i8glafTes, 
which  is  performed  in  18  hours,  being  an  hour  for  each  glafs. 
The  workmen  work  but  fix  hours,  and  are  relieved  by  others, 
who  perform  the  fame  operations,  tranfportingboth  the  crane 
and  the  table  near  another  carquaifle. 

The  manufacture  would  make  vaft  profits,  if  the  18  glafTes 
did  all  fucceed,  and  were  all  of  their  intended  meafure;  but 
there  are  fometimes  runnings  in  which  not  one  of  the  glafTes 
will  be  able  to  preferve  the  fineftfize,  whith  is  ioo  inches  in 
length,  and  50  in  width:  however,  many  of  them  fucceed 
with  thefe  ditntnfions. 

The  laft  glafs  being  run,  they  fcour  the  pots  before  they  put 
into  the  furnace  the  matter  of  another  running,  which  is  to 
begin  36  hours  after  the  foregoing:  fo  that  they  put  the  mat¬ 
ter  into  the  furnace,  and  begin  to  run  it,  every  54  hours. 
The  men  who  run  the  glafs  have  nothing  to  do  whilft  the 
matter  is  melting,  except  thole  who  are  appointed  to  watch 
the  fire. 

Thefe  are  all  the  particulars  belonging  to  the  running:  let  us 
now  fee  thofe  of  the  blowing  of  glafTes. 

The  hall  of  the  blown  glafTes  is  fmaller  than  that  of  the  run¬ 
ning  :  it  is  made  in  the  fame  manner,  with  this  difference, 
that  there  are  no  carquaifles  round  it.  But  there  is,  over- 
againft  the  furnace,  a  large  covered  gallery,  12  feet  wide,  in 
the  middle  of  a  building  which  is  above  12  fathoms  long  : 
there  are  all  along,  and  to  both  the  right  and  left  of  this  gal¬ 
lery,  carquaifles,  the  hearth  of  which  is  raifed  four  inches 
above  the  ground-floor  :  they  are  15  feet  deep,  and  their  arches 
three  feet  high,  like  thofe  of  the  run  glafTes.  The  furnace  here, 
as  well  as  in  the  running,  is  not  heated  above  fix  months  to¬ 
gether  ;  fo  that  there  is  a  fecond  hall  to  perform  the  blowing, 
whilft  they  are  making  all  proper  repairs  in  that  at  reft :  the 
pots  are  of  the  fame  earth  as  thofe  of  the  run  glafTes.  They 
are  fcoured,  and  the  matter  put  in  the  furnace  in  the  fame 
manner.  T  he  matter  is  melting  the  fame  fpace  of  time,  to 
be  fit  for  the  blowing  of  glafTes,  which  are  all  of  them  lefs 
than  40  or  50  inches. 

The  workman  who  blows  the  glafTes  when  the  matter  is 
melted,  takes  an  iron  cane,  fix  feet  long,  and  two  inches  in 
diameter,  bored  hollow  quite  through,  fharpened  at  the  end 
which  is  put  in  the  mouth,  and  widened  at  the  other,  that 
the  matter  may  adhere  to  it.  He  dips  this  cane  into  one  of 
the  pots,  through  the  mouth  of  the  furnace,  and  by  that 
means  takes  up  a  fmall  ball  of  matter,  four  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter,  which  flicks  to  that  end  of  the  cane  by  conftantly  turn¬ 
ing  it.  Then  he  takes  it  out,  and  blows  a  little  into  the 
cane,  that  the  air  may  fwell  this  ball  of  matter.  Next  to 
this,  he  carries  his  cane  over  a  large  round  bucket,  full  of 
water,  and  retting  upon  a  three-footed  fupport,  at  the  height 
of  four  feet ;  then  with  his  hand  he  takes  water  and  fprinkles 
the  end  of  the  cane  to  which  the  ball  of  matter  flicks,  ftill 
turning  the  cane,  that,  by  this  cooling,  the  matter  may  coa- 
lefce,  and  make  but  one  body  with  the  cane,  fo  aS  that  it 
may  fuftain  a  greater  weight. 

This  operation  being  over,  he  again  dips  the  cane  into  the 
fame  pot,  to  take  a  greater  quantity  of  matter,  ftill  turning 
the  cane  as  before :  he  takes  it  out,  and  cools  it  in  the  above- 
mentioned  manner. 

He,  for  the  third  and  laft  time,  takes  in  the  fame  pot  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  matter  fufficient  to  make  his  glafs.  He  takes  the  cane 
out  of  the  pot,  loaded  with  matter,  and  being  of  the  fhape 
of  a  large  pear,  which  may  be  10  inches  in  diameter,  and  a 
foot  long,  he  goes  to  the  bucket,  and  cools  it  at  the  tail:  this 
cooling  is  performed  more  quickly  than  the  other  two,  not 
to  lofe  the  opportunity  of  the  heat  of  this  mafs  of  matter. 
He  at  the  fame  time  blows  into  his  cane,  and,  with  the  af- 
fiftance  of  one  of  the  labourers,  gives  his  cane  a  ballancing 
motion,  which  caufes  the  matter  to  lengthen,  and  which,  by 
being  thus  blown  and  lengthened  feveral  times  over,  aflumes 
the  (orm  of  a  cylinder,  ending  like  a  ball  at  bottom,  and  in 
a  point  at  top,  -which  flicks  to  the  cane  only  by  means  of  the 
feveral  coolings  already  mentioned. 

When  the  workman  has  blown  fufficiently,  and  lengthened 
his  matter  fo  as  to  make  it  become  of  an  even  thicknefs,  he 
defires  his  aff.ftant  to  mount  upon  aftool,  three  feet  and  a  half 
high,  on  which  there  are  two  fmall  upright  pieces  of  timber, 
with  a  crofs  beam  of  the  fame,  to  fupport  the  weight  of  the 
glafs  and  cane,  which  are  kept  fomewhat  obliquely  by  the 
aftiftant,  that  the  mafter  may,  with  a  punchion  fet  in  a 
wooden  handle,  and  with  a  mailet,  make  a  hole  into  the  mafs. 
This  hole  is  drilled  at  the  center  of  the  ball  that  terminates 
the  cylinder  :  it  is  an  inch  in  diameter  at  moft. 

When  the  glafs  is  pierced,  if  there  are  any  defeifts  in  it,  they 
2re  perceived  after  this  operation  :  if  it  has  too  many,  they 
break  it  diredlly,  and  throw  the  matter  among  the  wade:  if 
there  are  none,  or  very  few  about  the  extremities,  the  work- 
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man  goes  and  lays  his  cane  horizontally  on  a  little  iron  treffe’> 
placed  on  the  fupport  of  the  aperture  of  the  furnace.  He  ex- 
pofes  the  glafs  to  the  heat  of  it  for  about  half  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  then  takes  it  away.  In  the  mean  time,  the  aflift- 
ant  mounts  the  foot-ftool  again,  in  the  former  fituation, 
whilft  the  mafter,  with  a  pair  of  long  and  broad  {hears,  ex¬ 
tremely  fharp  at  the  end,  widens  the  glafs,  by  inlinuating 
the  (hears  into  the  hole  already  made  with  the  punchion,  and 
by  thrufting  them  more  and  more  into  it,  as  it  grows  wider. 
W h i  1ft  the  affiftant  turns  the  mafs  of  glafs,  the  mafter  goes 
on  with  opening  of  it,  till  the  opening  is  fo  large  at  la?l  as 
to  make  a  perfect  cylinder  at  bottom. 

Next  to  this,  the  workman  lays  his  glafs  upon  the  treffel  at 
the  mouth  of  the  furnace,  to  heat  it.  Then  he  takes  it, 
and  gives  it  to  his  affiftant  on  the  foot-ftool,  and  with  large 
{hears  cuts  the  mafs  of  matter  up  to  half  its  height.  If  there 
are  any  deled*  in  the  glafs,  it  mull  be  cut  in  “that  place,  as 
this  fedion  makes  the  extremities  of  it. 

There  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  furnace  an  iron  tool,  called  poin- 
til,  which  is  now  heating,  that  it  may  unite  and  coalefce  with 
the  glafs  juft  cut,  and  do  the  office  which  the  cane  did  before 
it  was  feparated  from  the  glafs.  This  pointil  is  a  piece  of 
iron,  fix  feet  long,  and  much  of  the  form  of  a  cane :  there 
is  at  the  end  of  it  a  fmall  iron  bar,  a  foot  long,  laid  equally 
upon  the  long  one,  and  making  with  it  a  T.  This  little 
bar  is  full  of  the  matter  of  the  glafs,  about  four  inches  thick. 
This  red-hot  pointil  is  prefented  to  the  diameter  of  the  glafs, 
which  coalefces  diredly  with  the  matter  round  the  pointil,  fo 
as  to  be  able  to  fupport  the  glafs  for  the  following  operations. 
This  done,  they  feparate  the  cane  from  the  glafs,  bv  ftriking 
a  few  blows  with  a  chiffel  upon  the  end  of  the  faid  cane, 
which  has  been  cooled  ;  fo  that  the  glafs  breaks  diredly,  and 
makes  this  feparation,  the  cane  being  unloaded  of  the  glafs 
npw  carried  by  the  pointil. 

This  done,  they  prefent  to  the  furnace  the  pointil  of  the  glafs, 
laying  it  on  the  treffel  to  heat,  and  redden  the  end  of  that 
glafs,  that  the  workman  may  open  it  with  his  {hears,  as  he  has 
already  opened  one  end  of  it,  to  complete  the  cylinder,  the 
affiftant  holding  it  on  his  foot-ftool  as  before. 

They  then  again,  and  for  the  laft  time,  put  the  pointil  on 
the  treffel,  that  the  glafs  may  grow  red-hot,  and  the  work¬ 
man  cuts  it  quite  open  with  his  {hears,  right  overagainft  the 
foregoing  cut.  This  he  does  as  before,  taking  care  that  the 
two  cuts  make  but  one  and  the  fame  line. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  man  who  looks  after  the  carquaifles 
comes  to  receive  the  glafs  upon  an  iron  {hovel,  two  feet  and 
a  half  long  without  the  handle,  and  two  feet  wide,  with  a 
fmall  border  of  an  inch  and  a  half  to  the  right  and  left,  and 
towards  the  handle  of  the  {hovel.  They  lay  the  glafs  upon 
it,  flattening  it  a  little  with  a  fmall  flick,  a  foot  and  a  half 
long,  fo  that  the  cut  of  the  glafs  is  turned  upwards.  They 
feparate  the  glafs  from  the  pointil  by  ftriking  a  few  gentle 
blows  between  the  two  with  a  chiftei.  This  done,  they  car¬ 
ry  the  glafs  on  the  {hovel  to  the  mouth  of  the  hot  carquaifle, 
where  the  glaffes  are  to  be  nealed.  They  take  away  the  {ho¬ 
vel :  the  glafs  grows  red-hot  gradually,  by  the  vaft  heat  which 
is  at  the  mouth  of  the  carquaifle :  the  workman  belonging 
to  it  takes  an  iron  tool,  fix  feet  long,  and  widened  at  the  end 
in  form  of  a  club  at  cards,  four  inches  long,  and  two  inches 
wide  on  each  fide,  very  flat,  and  not  half  an  inch  thick. 
With  this  tool  he  gradually  lifts  up  the  cut  part  of  the  glafs, 
to  unfold  it  out  of  its  form  of  a  flattened  cylinder,  and  ren¬ 
der  it  fmooth  by  turning  it  down  upon  theheaTth  of  thecar- 
quaiffe.  The  (aid  club,  being  infinuated  within  the  cylinder, 
performs  this  operation,  by  being  pulhed  hard  againft  ail  the 
parts  of  the  glafs. 

This  done,  and  the  glafs  being  quite  fmooth,  the  workman 
puflies  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  carquaifle  with  a  fmall  iron 
raker.  He  ranges  it  with  a  little  iron  hook.  When  the  car- 
quaiffe  is  full,  they  ftop  and  cement  it  as  they  do  the  car¬ 
quaifles  of  the  run  glaffes;  and  the  glaffes  remain  there  alfo 
for  a  fortnight,  to  be  nealed.  When  this  time  is  over,  they 
take  them  out  to  polifh  them. 

A  workman  can  make  but  one  glafs  in  an  hour,  and  he  works 
but  fix  together,  after  which  he  refts  fix  hours,  to  begin  the 
fame  operation  a-new.  He  is  never  at  reft  but  when  the 
matter  is  melting  in  the  pot. 

Of  the  principal  laws  of  England  relating  to  Glass. 

By  an  ad  of  the  19th  of  his  late  majefty,  intitled.  An  ad 
for  granting  to  his  majefty  feveral  rates  and  duties  upon  glafs, 
it  is  enabled,  That  upon  all  crown,  plate,  and  flint  glafs 
imported,  a  duty  of  8d.  per  pound  weight  {hall  be  laid  ; 
and  on  all  green,  or  other  glafs  imported,  2d.  per  pound 
weight  ;  and  on  all  quart  bottles  and  flalks  imported,  2s.  per 
dozen  ;  and  on  all  bottles  and  flalks  imported,  containing 
more  or  lefs  than  a  quart,  2s.  per  dozen  quarts,  be  the  bot¬ 
tles  containing  the  fame  greater  or  lefl'er,  to  be  paid  by  the 
importers.  Alfo, 

The  fum  of  9s.  4d.  per  100  weight  on  all  materials  or  me¬ 
tal,  or  other  preparations  made  ufe  of  in  tire  making  of  crown, 
plate,  or  flint  glafs,  and  all  white  glafs,  of  what  kind  foever. 
And 
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Upon  all  the  materials,  or  metal,  or  other  preparations  ufcd 
in  the  making  of  common  bottles,  and  all  green  glafs,  2s. 
4d.  per  ioo  weight,  and  after  that  rate  for  a  greater  or  Idler 
quantity.  Said  duty  to  be  paid  by  the  maker. 

In  cafe  any  crown,  plate,  or  flint  glafs,  or  fuch  bottles  or 
flafks  fo  imported  as  aforefaid,  fhall  be  landed  before  entry, 
and  the  duties  paid,  the  fame  fhall  be  forfeited,  one  moiety 
to  the  ufe  of  his  majefty,  the  other  to  fuch  who  fhall  feize 
or  inform. 

After  the  ift  of  May,  1746,  no  perfon  fhall  import  into  Ire¬ 
land  any  crown,  plate,  or  white  glafs,  or  common  bottles, 
or  other  green  glafs,  or  of  any  other  kind,  other  than  of  the 
manufafiure  of  Great- Britain.  All  other  kinds  fhall  be  for¬ 
feited,  and  deftroyed  within  10  days  after  condemnation, 
and  the  veffel  wherein  imported  fhall  be  alfo  forfeited,  with 
her  tackle  and  furniture ;  and  the  mafter,  and  all  others  con¬ 
cerned  in  loading  the  fame,  fhall  forfeit  10s.  for  every  pound 
weight,  and  fo  in  proportion  for  any  greater  or  lefier  quan¬ 
tity. 

GLOCESTERSHIRE  is  an  inland  county,  bordering 
the  eaft  on  Warwickfhire,  Oxfordfhire,  and  Berkfhire;  on 
the  fouth  on  Somerfetfhire  and  Wiltfhire ;  on  the  north  on 
Worcefterfhire ;  and  on  the  weft  on  Herefordfhire  and 
Monmouthfhire ;  and  is  about  156  miles  in  circumference. 
It’s  chief  rivers  are  the  Severn,  Wye,  Avon,  Ifis,  Leden, 
Frome,  Stroud,  and  Windrufh. 

The  air  is  wbolefome  throughout,  but  the  foil  various.  In 
the  eaft  it  is  hilly  ;  in  the  weft  woody  ;  but  the  middle  is  in- 
riched  with  a  fweet  fruitful  vale.  The  Severn,  which  wafhes 
the  county  for  40  miles  together  (70,  including  windings 
and  turnings)  brings  neceffaries  to  it  from  abroad,  and  con¬ 
veys  it’s  native  commodities  to  foreign  parts.  This  riyer  is 
in  fome  places  two  or  three  miles  broad,  and  comes  in  with 
a  violent  tide,  called  the  Boar,  which  rolls  with  a  head  from 
two  to  four  feet  high,  carrying  every  thing  before  it,  and 
overflowing  it  banks. 

The  county  abounds  with  all  forts  of  grain,  cattle,  fowl,  and 
game,  excellent  bacon  and  cyder  ;  and  it’s  rivers  afford  great 
plenty  of  fifh,  efpecially  falmon  from  the  Severn,  with  lam¬ 
preys  and  conger-eels. 

It  is  ufually  divided  into  three  parts,  viz. 

Coteswould,  the  hilly  part,  which  is  not  very  fertile, 
lying  expofed  to  the  winds  and  cold,  that  it’s  corn  is  flow  in 
coming  out  of  the  ground  ;  hence  the  proverb  among  them, 
As  long  in  coming  as  Cotefwould  barley:  but  it  is  healthy, 
and  feeds  multitudes  of  fheep,  remarkable  for  the  finenefs 
of  their  wool.  It  has  been  computed  that,  before  our  wool 
began  to  be  clandeftinely  exported  to  France,  50,000  cloths 
were  made  yearly  in  this  lhire,  eftimated  at  iol.  a  cloth, 
the  fine  with  the  coarfe  ;  and  the  number  of  fheep  kept  in  the 
county,  moft  of  which  are  fed  here,  is  computed  at  400, 000. 

II.  The  Vale.  In  this  part  moft  of  their  excellent  cheefe  is 
made ;  though  what  is  fo  called  in  London  comes  moftly 
out  of  Wiltfhire,  the  real  cheefe  of  this  county  going  more 
to  Briftol. 

III.  The  For  est  of  Dean,  which  was  formerly  covered  with 
wood  for  the  fpace  of  20  miles  long  and  10  broad;  but  the 
many  rich  veins  of  iron  difcovered  there,  and  forges  efta- 
blifhed  by  a£I  of  parliament  for  working  it,  the  woods  are 
not  only  reduced  to  a  narrower  compafs,  but  many  towns 
and  villages  have  been  built  in  the  foreft.  Where  the  woods 
are  ftill  preferved,  the  oaks  are  reckoned  the  beft  in  England. 

Glocest  er  is  feated  on  a  branch  of  the  Severn,  which  brings 
up  fhips  to  it.  Here  are  12  incorporated  companies  for  it’s 
trade,  which  was  confiderable  till  leffened  by  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Briftol  j  but  pin-making  is  now  one  of  it’s  chief  ma¬ 
nufactures. 

Cirencester,  vulgarly  Ciceter,  has  it’s  name  from  the 
Churn  that  paffes  by  it.  It’s  Friday  market,  which  is  chiefly 
for  wool,  that  manufacture  being  the  principal  trade  here,  is 
reckoned  one  of  the  greateft  in  the  kingdom ;  and  the  weeks 
before  Palm-Sunday  and  Bartholomew’s  are  confiderable  fairs 
for  cloth. 

Tewksbury,  on  the  conflux  of  the  Severn  and  Avon,  is  a 
large,  beautiful,  and  populous  town,  of  which  the  chief 
manufacture  is  woollen  cloth  and  ftockings.  The  cloathing 
trade  here  is  the  better  accommodated,  by  reafon  of  it’s 
nearnefs  to  Cotefwould  Hills  and  Stroud  Water,  the  former 
furnifhing  the  fleece,  and  the  latter  the  dye.  It  has  been 
long  noted  for  muftard-balls  made  here,  and  fent  into  other 
parts. 

Camp  den  is  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  ftockings. 

Dean,  in  the  foreft  of  that  name.  Cloth  was  once,  but  pins 
are  now,  it’s  chief  manufacture ;  and  the  owners  of  lands  here 
make  good  advantage  by  digging  up  iron  cinders,  which  they 
tell  at  a  good  price  to  the  furnaces.  t 

Gheltenham,  on  a  brook  that  runs  into  the  Severn,  drives  a 
considerable  trade  in  malt,  and  is  much  frequented  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  mineral  waters. 

tow  on  the  Would.  It’s  fairs,  which  are  on  May-day 
fh  he  13th  of  October,  are  famous  for  hops,  cheefe,  and 
dieep,  of  which  it  is  faid  20,000  were  fold  in  one  October 

Stroud  ftands  on  a  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  runs  the  river 


Stroud,  which  is  exceeding  clear,  and  particularly  famous  for 
it’s  peculiar  quality  in  dying  fcariet  broad  cloth,  and  all  other 
grain  colours  in  the  beft  manner  :  fo  that  many  clothiers  live 
near,  and  along  it’s  banks,  for  near  20  miles,  who  have 
ereCted  many  fulling-mills  upon  it. 

Durrsley  ;  it’s  chief  manufacture  is  woollen  cloth. 
Lechlade.  The  Thames  begins  here  to  be  navigable,  and 
barges  come  to  it’s  quay  to  take  in  butter,  cheefe,  and  other 
goods  for  London,  which  makes  Lechlade  very  populous. 
Wotton  under  Edge,  is  a  pretty  town,  and  has  been  long 
noted  for  the  making  of  cloth.  Its  parifh,  in  which  are 
abundance  of  the  woollen  manufacturers,  is  12  miles  in  cir¬ 
cuit. 

Let  bury,  a  handfome  populous  town,  has  a  trade  in  yarn  j 
and  great  quantities  of  cheefe,  bacon,  and  other  commo¬ 
dities,  are  fold  in  it’s  markets. 

Chipping-Sude  ury  has  a  good  market  for  corn,  and  other 
provifions,  but  efpecially  cheefe,  for  which  it  is  reckoned  the 
greateft  in  England,  except  Atherftone  in  Warwickfhire. 
Marshfield  is  a  confiderable  cloathing  town,  and  drives 
a  good  trade  in  malt. 

Kingswood  is  the  name  of  a  foreft  near  the  city  of  Briftol, 
containing  about  5000  acres.  On  the  edge  of  it,  at  a  place 
called  Conham,  are  thofe  famous  works  for  ftnelting  copper, 
carried  on  by  Mr.  Wayne,  &c.  who  fupply  the  Eaft-India 
and  other  companies  with  vaft  quantities  yearly,  befides  what 
is  ufed  by  the  brafs-Work  in  that  neighbourhood.  The  chief 
part  of  the  ore  is  brought  from  Ireland  and  Cornwall,  and 
the  coals  from  pits  in  the  neighbourhood. 

GOLD,  is  the  heavieft,  and  moft  fimple  of  all  known  bodies, 
and  compofed  of  two  fubftances;  the  one  extremely  pure  and 
fimple  matter,  of  the  nature  of  mercury  ;  the  other,  which  is 
laid  to  fix  it,  is  equally  pure,  and  of  the  nature  of  fulphur. 
It  is  the  moft  malleable  and  dudtile  of  all  metals,  wholly  in¬ 
capable  of  ruft,  and  not  fonorous  when  ftruck  upon,  re¬ 
quires  a  ftrong  fire  to  melt  it,  a  greater  degree  than  fufes  tin, 
but  lefs  than  is  necefiary  to  fufe  iron  or  copper.  It  turns 
white  before  it  runs,  and  when  in  fufion  it  appears  of  a 
pale  bluifli  green  colour  on  the  furface. 

It  amalgamates  the  readieft  of  all  metals  with  quickfilver  ; 
when  in  fufion,  eafily  and  intimately  blends  it'felf  with  filver, 
with  which,  when  mixed,  it  will  alfo  run  into  a  mafs  with 
iron.  It  more  eafily  mixes  with  copper  and  the  other  metals, 
and  with  fome  of  the  femi-metals,  as  regulus  of  antimony. 
It  will  remain  unaltered,  and  undiminiihed  in  weight,  in  the 
fierceft  common  fire.  Expofed  to  the  ftrongeft  burning  glaf- 
fes,  it  fparkles  and  flies  off  in  fmall  maffes,  which,  ex¬ 
amined,  are  found  to  be  pure  unaltered  gold ;  but,  if  often 
expofed,  it  is  faid,  that  part  will  fly  off  in  fumes,  and  the 
remaining  fubftance  be  of  a  purplifh  deep  blue,  more  of  the 
nature  of  vitriol  than  of  gold,  as  wanting  the  malleability 
and  fpecific  gravity. 

Gold  is  the  moft  divifible  of  all  bodies;  if  melted  with  100000 
times  it’s  weight  of  filver,  it  will  be  fo  perfectly  blended  with 
it,  that  any  grain  of  the  melted  mafs  is,  on  allaying,  found 
to  contain  it’s  proportionate  quantity  of  it ;  and  a  fingle 
drop  of  its  folution,  in  aqua  regia,  gives  a  metalline  tafte 
to  a  pint  of  fpirit  of  wine.  It’s  du&ility  is  fuch,  that  the 
wire-drawers  can  extend  a  leaf  of  gold  to  the  12,000,000th 
part  of  an  inch,  in  thinnefe,  over  a  flatted  filver  wire,  which 
will  be  perfectly  covered,  though  viewed  with  a  microfcope. 
It’s  fpecific  gravity  is  as  19420  to  1000. 

It’s  peculiar  folvent,  aqua  regia,  owes  it’s  power  over  it  to  the 
fea-falt  it  contains,  being  almoft  the  only  fait  that  will  adl  on 
gold.  This  folution  affords  one  teft  for  this  metal,  and  fu¬ 
fion,  v/ith  antimony,  gives  another  ;  for  on  keeping  up  the 
fire  to  a  great  height,  the  antimony  will  be  driven  off  in 
fumes,  and  leave  the  gold,  if  pure,  unaltered  in  weight; 
the  antimony  taking  any  other  mixture  away  with  it,  fil¬ 
ver  not  excepted. 

If  fait  of  tartar,  or  any  other  fixed  alcali,  be  thrown  into  a 
folution  of  gold,  it  is  precipitated  in  form  of  a  powder,  that 
has  a  greater  explofive  power  than  gun-powder,  and  is  called 
from  its  property  aurum  fulminans. 

Gold  is  ufually  found  in  the  earth  native,  in  it’s  own  proper 
form,  not  in  the  ftate  of  ore;  but  feldom  quite  pure,  con¬ 
taining  ufually  fome  copper,  and  oftener  fome  filver  among 
it.  T.  hus  mixed  with  other  metals,  it  is  found  fometimes  in 
fmall  granules  among  the  fands  of  rivers,  fometimes  in  larger 
maffes,  loofeand  alone,  or  mixed  with  red  or  whitifh  marie, 
in  the  fiffures  of  rocks.  But  it’s  moft  ufual  form  is  that 
which  is  vulgarly,  though  improperly,  called  gold  ore ;  that  is 
in  maffes  of  a  whitifh  opake  ftone,  likecryftal,  in  which  the 
native  gold  lies  like  drops  and  threads,  and  fometimes  veins. 

It  has  many  beautiful  appearances,  the  ftone  itfelf  being 
tinged  with  black,  green,  and  other  colours ;  fome  ft  ones 
there  are  coarfer.  In  all  thefe  ores,  the  gold  is  in  its  proper 
form  ;  but  in  fome  metalline  fubftances  it  is  reduced  to  the 
ftate  of  ore,  being  reduced  to  a  difcoloured  and  brittle  mafs, 
penetrated  with  fulphur  or  arfenic,  thefe  two  fubftances  na¬ 
turally  debafing  the  other  metals  into  that  ftate.  Whenever 
gold  is  found  thus  altered,  it  has  always  filver  with  it,  and  the 
maffes  are  properly  filver  ores,  or  of  fome  other  metal  in  which 
there  is  filver,  the  gold  being  always  in  the  fmalleft  quantity. 

Among 
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Among  thcfe  gold  ores,  lapis  lazuli  is  reckoned  ;  Tome 
of  them,  befide  the  gold-coloured  marcafite,  containing  alfo 
a  little  gold.  Common  fand  and  clay  may  alfo  be  reckoned 
among  the  ores,  few  but  containing  fume  gold,  though  not 
enough  to  p3y  the  expence  of  working,  as  is  the  cafe  with 
orpiment. 

The  colour  of  our  yellow  marcafites  has  tempted  many  to 
believe  them  almoft  all  gold  ;  but,  on  calcining  them,  they 
retain  not  their  yellow  colour,  but  turn  red. 

Gold  refitting  the  action  of  lead,  or  glafs  of  lead,  and  At¬ 
taining  the  copel  and  teft,  in  which  other  metals,  except  fil- 
ver,  turn  to  fcoria,  is  eafily  feparated  from  its  ore,  by  the 
common  method  of  copelling  and  tefting. 

When  in  it’s  native  ftate,  it  is  alfo  conveniently  feparated  by 
amalgamation  with  mercury,  as  mixing  more  readily  with 
it  than  even  Alver  does. 

The  ready  way  of  feparating  it  from  it’s  ore  by  the  copel,  is 
to  mix  a  quantity  of  it  in  fine  powder,  with  eight  times  it’s 
weight  of  granulated  lead,  keeping  it  red-hot  in  the  teft,  till 
the  fcoria  on  the  furface  are  perfectly  vitrified  ;  after  which, 
the  lead  and  gold,  thus  feparated  from  the  other  particles, 
are  to  be  put  into  a  copel,  and  kept  on  the  fire  till  all  the  lead 
is  burnt  into  litharge  and  fcoria,  and  the  gold  alone  remains 
on  the  copel.  When  the  ore  is  mixed  with  other  fubftan- 
ces,  befides  ftones  or  earths,  as  pyrites  and  the  like,  a  little 
glafs  of  lead  is  to  be  added,  which  makes  them  run  thin, 
and  more  eafily  precipitate  the  metal.  Thefe  methods  are 
to  be  ufed  when  it  is  in  a  ftate  of  ore  ;  but  when  in  it’s  me¬ 
tallic  form,  though  mixed,  the  fhort  way  is  by  amalgama¬ 
tion.  To  do  this,  powder  the  ore,  then  wafh  away  the 
lighter  and  fouler  part,  infufe  the  reft  in  ftrong  vinegar, 
with  a  little  allum  diftolved,  pouring  off  the  vinegar  after¬ 
wards,  and  wafhing  the  ore  with  water  ;  after  which  it  is 
to  be  dried  and  rubbed  with  a  mortar,  with  four  times  it’s 
weight  of  mercury,  till  all  the  gold  be  taken  up  by  it,  fe¬ 
parating  as  much  as  can  be  of  the  loofe  mercury,  by  {train¬ 
ing  through  a  leather,  fqueezing  well,  and  feparating  the  re¬ 
mainder  by  diftillation  or  evaporation  ;  and  the  metal  left 
behind,  is  to  be  fufed  with  borax,  till  it  is  quite  pure. 

When  there  is  gold  and  filver  together,  in  the  remaining 
mafs,  they  are  to  be  feparated  by  aqua  regia,  evaporating  it 
when  it  has  diftolved  all  the  gold,  which  muft  be  melted  in  a 
crucible  with  borax  :  the  undiffolved  filver  is  to  be  melted  in 
another.  Finally,  gold  mixed  in  a  regulus,  with  any  of  the 
other  metals,  is  readily  feparated  from  them  by  fufing  the 
whole,  with  three  or  four  times  the  weight  of  glafs  of  lead. 
Aqua  regia,  [fee  that  article]  though  the  common  folvent  of 
gold  is  not  the  only  one,  it  being  long  fince  difcovered,  that 
the  fumes  arifing  from  a  mixture  of  the  oils  of  tartar  and  vi¬ 
triol  will  diffolve  it,  and  a  common  liquid  menftruum  may  be 
produced  from  thefe,  which  will  have  the  fame  power.  Mer¬ 
cury  is  alfo  a  true  folvent  by  amalgamation  ;  and  the  liver  of 
fulphur,  fufed  with  it,  takes  it  up  fo  perfectly,  that  it  will  be 
carried  into  a  milk  of  fulphur,  by  the  common  proceifes  after¬ 
wards  with  it. 

It3  's  virtues,  in  medicine,  feem  altogether  imaginary  ;  where¬ 
fore,  prefent  practice  allows  it’s  ufe  as  an  ornament  only  to 
medicines.  The  only  preparation  of  it,  ever  received  as  a 
medicine,  by  rational  people,  is  the  aurum  fulminans,  and 
that  has  been  of  late  proved  to  be  a  very  mifchievous  one, 

Aurum  Fulminans. 

Take  four  ounces  of  aqua  fortis,  and  one  of  common  fait, 
mix,  and  they  will  make  an  aqua  regia  of  a  yellowifh  colour. 
Set  oft'  this  liquor,  in  a  fand-heat,  and  difl'olve  in  it  as  much 
gold  as  it  will  take  up,  which  is  fomewbat  more  than  a  fifth 
part  of  it’s  own  weight.  When  the  gold  is  diffolved,  pour 
the  folution  from  the  black  powder,  which  will  remain  at  bot-  . 
tom,  if  any  filver  was  in  the  gold,  and  drop  into  the  liquor 
oil  of  tartar  per  deliquium,  till  there  is  no  more  ebullition. 
The  gold  will  be  found  precipitated  in  form  of  a  yellow  pow¬ 
der  ;  this  is  to  be  feparated  from  the  liquor  by  decantation, 
wafhed  feveral  times  with  water,  and  dried  by  a  gentle  heat. 
This  powder  is  one  fourth  more  in  quantity  than  the  gold 
ufed.  If  heated  beyond  a  certain,  very  mild  degree  of  heat, 
it  goes  off  with  a  loud  explofion,  whether  the  heat  be  caufed 
by  fire,  or  only  rubbing  too  violently.  This  effect  is  pre¬ 
vented,  by  adding  a  larger  quantity  of  oil  of  tartar  than  ne- 
ceffary  in  the  preparation,  and  if  melted  with  flour  of  brim- 
ftone,  and  the  fulphur  burnt  off,  it  alfo  lofes  this  property, 
and  turns  of  a  purple  colour. 

This  powder,  given  internally  as  a  fudorific  and  cordial,  often 
occafions  violent  cholics,  and  other  fatal  fymptoms,  and 
ought,  perhaps,  to  be  wholly  banifhed  out  of  pradtice. 

Tindture  of  gold,  or  aurum  potabile. 

There  is  no  fuch  thing  as  a  true  tindfure  of  gold  ;  but  thofe 
who  are  defirous  of  what  is  fo  called  may  make  it  thus  : 
Diffolve  any  quantity  of  pure  gold,  refined  with  antimony, 
in  j2  times  it  s  weight  of  fpirit  of  (alt ;  add  half  the  quantity 
of  the  effential  oil  of  lavender,  rofemary  or  the  like  :  fhake 
the  two  liquors  together,  and  let  it  ftand  till  the  oil  feparates 
to  the  top  ;  it  will  have  acquired  the  yellow  colour  the  men¬ 
ftruum  had,  and  is  to  be  then  poured  off,  and  mixed  with 
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four  times  the  quantity  of  fpirit  of  wine  :  let  thefe  ftand  to¬ 
gether  till  they  are  of  a  purple  colour. 

This  is  fuppofed  to  poffefs  the  virtues  of  a  cordial  and  fudo¬ 
rific,  which,  if  it  have,  muft  be  owing  to  the  eflential  oil, 
not  to  the  gold,  which  may  be  feparated  in  it’s  own  proper 
form  by  mere  evaporation. 

Golc  tinges  tranfparent  fubftances  of  a  fine  red  colour  :  it  is 
evident  in  the  ruby,  from  the  fragments  of  which  gold  mav 
always  be  feparated.  The  fame  cffe&  follows  the  artificial 
production  of  them:  the  fine  filings  of  it,  fufed  with  borax, 
adding  a  imall  quantity  of  fait  of  tartar  and  crude  nitre,  give 
a  nc,  though  not  a  deep  red,  to  the  gloify  matter  relulting 
from  this,  as  from  all  other  fufions  of  borax.  If  one  part  of 
gold,  and  five  of  pure  tin,  be  calcined  together,  they  form  a 
powder,  a  few  grains  of  which,  thrown  into  a  compofition  of 
red  lead  and  cryftal,  vitrify,  give  the  glafs  the  true  colour 
of  the  ruby,  and,  if  more  be  added,  wdl  be  deeper  and  re- 
femble  the  paler  amethyfts.  The  fame  efted  will  be  alfo 
produced  by  a  precipitation  of  gold  from  a  folution  in  aqua 
regia,  by  adding  a  folution  of  tin. 

Numberlefs  have  been  the  attempts  to  convert  other  metals 
into  gold  ;  but  as  they  are  all  lighter,  and  as  nothing  is  L 
hard  to  give  by  art  as  gravity,  they  have  been  hitherto,  and 
are  likely  always  to  be  without  fuccefs. 

The  degradation  of  it  feems  nearly  as  difficult  as  the  making 
it.  Some  have  gone  fo  far  towards  this,  as  to  brino-  it  to  a 
ftate  in  which  no  reducing  fluxes  they  were  acquainted  with 
would  get  it  to  itfelf  again  ;  but  this  is  no  proof  otheis  might 
not  be  invented  that  would.  The  vapour  of  phofphorus  cal¬ 
cines  it  indeed  to  a  kind  of  calx,  and  fo  will  a  long  and  gentle 
calcination  of  gold  that  has  been  amalgamated  with  mercury  ; 
but  we  have  been  able  to  reduce  gold  in  this  ftate,  produced 
by  either  means,  into  pure  and  malleable  gold  again. 

Of  working  Gold,  &c.  in  the  large  way 
of  Business. 

In  the  large  way  of  bufinefs,  filver  or  gold  ores  are  treated 
either  by  amalgamation  with  mercury,  or  by  fmelting  and 
refining  them  with  lead.  The  method  by  amalgamation  is 
only  ufed  where  the  ore  is  exceeding  rich,  particularly  at  the 
filver  mines  at  Potofi:  for,  by  grinding  fuch  rich  ores  with 
mercury,  the  nobler  metals  will  be  drank  up  by  it,  and  may 
be  readily  feparated  from  it  again  by  diftillation  ;  which  car¬ 
ries  over  the  quickfilver,  and  leaves  the  nobler  metals  behind. 
Lead  is  ufed  along  with  the  poorer  ores,  in  order  to  drink  up 
the  nobler  metals  they  may  contain  •;  which  it  does  much  after 
the  fame  manner  by  fufion,  as  quickfilver  does  without ;  fo  as 
to  feparate  many  heterogeneous  parts,  by  keeping  them  float¬ 
ing*  and  afterwards  reftoring  the  nobler  metals  by  cupel- 
lation. 

The  large  way  of  fmelting  gold  and  filver  ores  is  analogous 
to  the  fmall  one  of  affaying  [lee  the  article  Assaying]  all 
things  being  proportionably  larger,  the  fire  animated  with 
bellows,  and  the  blaft  directed  upon  the  furface  of  the  melted 
metal,  fo  as  to  blow  off  the  lead  in  the  form  of  litharge, 
before  it  is  fully  vitrified.  But  here  the  filver  is  not  perfect¬ 
ly  refined  at  one  operation  ;  fome  proportion  of  lead  {till  re¬ 
maining  mixed  among  it,  that  requires  to  be  burned  out  after 
th«  fame  manner  in  a  ftronger  fire:  and  even  thus  it  is  with 
great  difficulty  that  filver  can  be  obtained  pure,  or  totally 
feparated,  either  from  lead  or  copper.  This  lame  way  of 
working  might,  perhaps,  be  improved  in  refpeCt  of  the  vef- 
fel,  or  teft  employed,  and  the  management  of  the  fire,  fo  as  to 
work  by  the  means  of  flame,  without  theaffiftance  of  bellows. 
With  regard  to  the  teft,  we  are  to  obferve  that  bone-afhes, 
though  ever  fo  well  wafhed  and  fitted,  are  not,  perhaps,  the 
fitted:  matter  to  make  tefts  of ;  the  tefts  fo  made  being  apt  to 
crack  in  the  fire,  unlefs  dried  very  gently  for  many  days  be¬ 
fore  they  are  ufed.  But  there  is  a  particular  kind  of  talc,  or 
unvitrifiable  fperth-ftone,  that,  being  calcined  to  fine  powder, 
as  it  readily  may,  and  made  up  with  a  fmall  folution  of  \i- 
triol  in  water,  affords  fuch  tefts  as  may  be  immediately  ufed 
without  danger  of  cracking. 

Again,  The  flame  of  a  wind-furnace  may  be  made  to  play 
upon  the  furface  of  the  melted  metal,  foas  readily  to  perform 
this  operation,  without  blowing  with  bellows,  that  violently 
tear  away  the  filver  along  with  the  lead,  in  the  form  of  lith¬ 
arge.  And  this  farther  convenience  may  be  obtained,  that 
not  only  fmaller  and  cheaper  wood,  hut  even  pit-coal,  fhall 
here  ferve  for  the  fuel,  provided  the  ftru&ure  of  the  furnace 
be  well  contrived  for  the  purpofe  ;  and  in  fome  places  they 
have  of  late  advantageoufly  ufed  common  pit-coal  for  tefting 
in  the  large  way  ;  ana  the  fame  improvements  might  alfo  be 
made  in  the  fmall  way  of  affaying. 

Toamalgamate  gold,  or  to  mix  it  with  mercury,  which  is  cf 

ufe  to  gilders. 

Take  a  penny- weight  of  fine  gold,  beat  into  very  thin  fmall 
plates  ;  heat  them  in  a  crucible  red-hot,  then  pour  upon  them 
8  penny- weights  of  quick-filver,  revived*  from  cinnabar;  ftir 
the  matter  with  a  little  iron  rod,  and,  when  you  fee  it  be^in 
to  rife  in  fumes,  which  quickly  happens,  caft  your  mixture 
into  an  earthen  pan,  filled  with  water,  it  will  coagulate,  and 
become  tractable  ;  wafh  it  feveral  times,  to  take  away  it’s 

blacknefs  : 
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blacknefs:  thus  you  have  an  amalgama,  from  which  feparate 
the  mercury,  which  you  will  find  is  not  united,  by  prefling  it 
between  your  fingers,  after  you  have  wrapped  it  up  in  a  linnen 
cloth. 

*  Reviving  of  quickfilver  from  cinnabar  is  thus  performed  j 
take  a  pound  of  artificial  cinnabar,  powder  it,  and  mix  it 
exadtly  with  three  pounds  of  quick  lime,  alfo  powdered  ; 
put  the  mixture  into  an  earthen  pot,  or  glafs  retort,  whofe 
third  part  at  lead  remains  empty  ;  place  it  into  a  reverbe¬ 
ratory  furnace,  and,  after  having  fitted  to  it  a  receiver  fillec 
with  water,  let  it  reft  24  hours  at  lead  ;  raife  your  fire  by 
degrees,  and  at  lad  increafe  it  to  the  height,  and  the  mer¬ 
cury  will  run  in  drops  into  the  receiver;  and  having 
wafhed  the  mercury,  to  cleanfe  it  from  the  little  portion  of 
earth  it  might  carry  along  with  it,  dry  it  with  linnen,  or 
the  crumbs  of  bread,  and  keep  it  for  ufe, 

A  particular  method  of  gilding,  which  may  be  done  more 
expeditioufly  than  with  quickfilver. 

Take  the  fineft  gold,  diflblve  it  in  aqua  regia  *  [fee  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Aqua  Regia]  which  has  been  prepared  with  fait;  let 
the  aqua  regia  be  evaporated  to  half  the  quantity  ;  then  put 
the  glafs  into  a  damp  cellar,  on  fand,  and  the  gold  will  over¬ 
night  fhoot  into  cryftals,  which  take  out,  and  let  them  dif- 
folve  again  in  diftilled  vinegar :  put  it  again  upon  the  fire, 
and  let  the  half  thereof  evaporate ;  then  put  the  glafs  again 
in  the  cellar,  as  before,  in  moift  fand,  and  over-night  the 
old  will  fhoot  into  cryftals.  Diflblve  thefe  in  rain  water, 
id  evaporate  that  to  half  the  quantity,  and  again  it  Will 
boot  into  cryftals  ;  when  this  is  done,  take  the  cryftalline 
"old,  grind  it  to  powder  with  a  knife  ;  put  that  powder  into 
le  white  of  an  hard-boiled  egg,  after  the  yolk  has  been 
taken  out ;  fet  it  in  a  cool  and  damp  place,  and  over-night  it 
will  diflblve  into  an  oil ;  and  what  filver  you  anoint  with  it, 
though  ever  fo  thin,  drying  it  gently,  you  will  find  the  gild¬ 
ing  of  a  perfectly  high  and  fine  colour. 

*  The  preparation  of  this  aqua  regia  only  differs  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  receipt  in  ufing  of  fait  inftead  of  fal  ammoniac.  The 
ufual  way  of  making  aqua  regia,  according  to  Lemery,  is 
thus : 

Powder  four  ounces  of  fal  ammoniac,  and  put  it  into  a 
matrafs,  or  other  glafs  veffel,  pf  a  good  bignefs ;  pour  up¬ 
on  it  16  ounces  of  fpirit  of  nitre,  place  the  veffel  in  fand  a 
little  warm,  until  the  fal  ammoniac  is  all  diffolved then 
pour  the  diffolution  into  a  bottle,  and  flop  it  with  wax 
This  is  the  right  aqua  regia. 

REMARKS. 

Among  many  things  that  are  grofs  enough  to  be  the  obje&s 
of  touch,  and  to  be  managed  with  our  hands,  there  are  fome 
which  may  help  us  to  conceive  a  wonderful  minutenefs  in  the 
fmall  parts  whereof  they  confift.  I  procured  filver,  fays  Mr 
Boyle,  whofe  du&ility  is  very  much  inferior  to  that  of  gold, 
to  be  drawn  out  to  fo  flender  a  wire,  that,  when  it  was  ac¬ 
curately  meafured,  nine  yards  thereof  weighed  but  about  a 
grain  in  a  very  tender  ballance.  And,  fince  experience  in¬ 
forms  us  that  halfan  Englifh  inch  may,  by  diagonal  lines,  be 
divided  into  100  parts  capable  of  being  eafily  diftinguiftied 
for  mechanical  ufes,  it  follows,  that  a  grain  of  this  filver  wire 
may  be  divided  into  64,800  parts,  and  yet  each  of  thefe  will 
be  a  true  metaline  cylinder,  which  we  may  very  well  con¬ 
ceive  to  confift  of  a  multitude  of  minuter  parts :  for,  though 
I  could  procure  no  gilt  wire  nearfo  flender  as  our  filver  wire, 
yet  a  grain  of  fome  I  had  by  me  was  14  feet  long  ;  at  which 
rate,  an  ounce  would  reach  about  a  mile.  And  if  we  fuppofe 
the  gilt  wire,  as  in  probability  it  might  have  been  drawn,  as 
flender  as  the  filver-wire,  the  inftance  will  be  ftill  far  more 
confiderable :  for,  in  this  cafe,  each  of  thofe  little  cylinders, 
of  which  64,800  go  to  make  up  one  grain,  will  have  a  fuper- 
ficial  area,  which,  except  at  the  bafes,  is  covered  with  a 
cafe  of  gold,  that  is  not  only  feparaBle  from  it  by  a  mental 
operation,  but,  perhaps,  alfo  by  a  chemical  one.  For, 

I  remember,  that  from  very  flender  gilt  wire,  though  I  could 
procure  none  fo  flender  as  this  of  mere  filver,  I  more  than  once 
got  out  the  filver;  fo  that  the  golden  films,  whilft  they  were 
in  a  liquor  that  plumped  them  up,  feemed  to  be  folid  wires  of 
gold  :  but,  when  the  liquor  was  withdrawn,  they  appeared 
oblong,  and  extremely  thin  double  membranes  of  the  metal ; 
which,  with  a  fineinftrument,  might  have  deen  ripped  open,' 
displayed,  and  made  capable  of  further  divifions  and  fubdi- 
vifions.  But,  though  each  of  the  little  filver  cylinders  juft 
mentioned  muft  not  only  have  it’s  little  area,  but  it’s  folidity, 
yet  I  faw  no  reafon  to  doubt  that  it  might  be  verypoflible  to 
have  drawn  the  fame  quantity  of  metal  to  a  much  greater 
length  ;  fince  even  an  animal  fubftance  is  capable  of  being 
brought  to  a  flendernefs  much  furpaffing  that  of  our  wire.  & 
An  ingenious  gentlewoman  of  my  acquaintance,  who  kept 
nlk-worms,  had  once  the  curiofity  to  draw  out  one  of  the 
oval  cafes  they  fpin,  into  all  the  filken  wire  it  was  made  up 
;  which  appeared  in  meafure  to  be  much  above  300  yards, 
yet  weighed  but  two  grains  and  a  half ;  fo  that  each  cylin- 

yarS  long0  ° *  fi  k  may  wel1  be  reckoned  t0  be>  at  leaft,  120 
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We  took  fikleaves  of  beaten  gold,  and  fingly  meafuring  them 
with  a  rule,  purpofely  made  for  nice  experiments,  we° found 
them  to  have  a  greater  equality  in  dimenfions,  and  to  be 
nearer  true  Iquares,  than  could  be  well  expetfted  :  the  fide 
of  the  fquare  was,  in  each  of  them,  exactly  three  inches 
and  a  quarter  ;  which  number  being  reduced  to  a  decimal 
fraction,  viz.  3.  25,  and  multiplied  by  itfeif,  affords  10.  5625 
for  the  area  of  the  fix  leaves.  Thefe  being  carefully  weighed, 
in  a  pair  of  tender  feales,  amounted  all  of  them  to  one  grain 
and  a  quarter  ;  and  fo  one  grain  of  this  leaf-gold  was  ex¬ 
tended  to  fomewhat  above  50  inches ;  which  differed  but  a- 
bout  a  fifth  part  from  an  experiment  of  the  like  nature  that 
I  made  many  years  ago,  in  a  pair  of  exad  feales :  and  fo 
fmall  a  difference  may  very  well  be  imputed  to  that  of  the 
pains  and  diligence  of  the  gold-beaters,  who  do  not  always 
work  with  equal  ftrength  and  /kill,  nor  upon  equally  fine  and 
dudile  gold. 

Now  fuppofing  an  inch,  divided  into  100  fenfible  parts,  to 
be  applied  to  each  fide  of  a  fquare  inch  of  this  leaf- gold,  it  is 
manifeft  that,  by  fine  parallel  lines,  drawn  between  all  the  op- 
polite  points,  a  grain  of  gold  muft  be  divifible  into  500,000 
very  minute  fquares,  but  yet  difcernible  by  a  fharp  eye :  and, 
if  we  fuppofe  the  inch  divided  into  200  paits,  the  number  of 
the  fquares  into  which  a  Angle  grain  is  capable  of  being  di¬ 
vided,  will  amount  to  no  Id's  than  two  millions. 

There  is  yet  another  way  to  fhew  the  great  divifibility  of 
gold.  A  refiner,  with  whom  I  ufed  to  deal,  informed  me, 
that  to  an  ounce  of  filver  he  commonly  allowed  eight  grains 
of  gold,  when  it  was  to  be  drawn  into  well-gilt  wire,  as  flen¬ 
der  as  a  hair;  but  that,  if  it  were  to  be  more  flightly-gilt 
wire,  fix  grains  would  ferve  the  turn.  He  alfo  fhewed  me  a 
fair  cylindrical  bar  of  filver,  as  it  was  at  firft  gilt,  whereon 
the  leaf-gold  that  overlaid  the  furface  did  not  appear  to  be, 
by  odds,  fo  thick  as  fine  Venetian  paper;  yet,- comparing  this 
with  gilt  wire,  the  wire  appeared  to  be  the  better  gilt  of  the 
two  ;  poflibly  becaufe  the  gold,  in  palling  through  the  various 
holes  in  the  making,  was,  by  the  fides  of  them,  not  only 
extended,  but  polifhed,  which  made  it  Jook  more  vividly  than 
the  unpolilhed  leaves  that  gilt  the  ingot.  So  that,  if  we  fup¬ 
pofe  an  ounce  of  the  gilt  wire  lately  mentioned  to  have  been 
gilt  with  fix  grains  of  leaf-gold,  it  will  appear,  by  an  eafy 
calculation,  that,  at  this  rate,  one  ounce  of  gold,  employed  in 
gilding  wire  of  that  finenefs,  would  reach  between  no  and 
100  miles. 

But  if  we  further  fuppofe,  that  the  flender  filver  wire  firft 
mentioned  were  gilt,  though  we  fhould  allow  it  to  have  not 
fix,  but  eight  grains  of  leaf-gold  to  an  ounce  of  filver,  it  muft 
be  acknowledged,  that  an  hollow  cylinder  of  gold,  weighing 
but  eight  grains,  may  be  ftretched  fo  as  to  reach  as  far  as  60 
times  it’s  weight  of  filver  wire,  which  it  covers;  and  confe- 
quently,  a  grain  of  that  wire  having  been  found  to  be  27  feet 
long,  an  ounce  of  gold  would  reach  155  miles  and  above  an 
half;  and,  if  we  yet  farther  fuppofe  this  hollow  cylinder  of 
gold  to  be  flit  along,  and  cut  into  as  flender  lifts  as  poflible, 
we  cannot  deny  that  the  gold  may  be  made  to  reach  a  ftupend- 
ous  length. 

Of  the  extreme  duftility  of  the  conftituent  particles  of  gold. 

By  the  learned  Dr.  Edmund  Hailey. 

It  is  evident,  fays  he,  from  undoubted  experiment,  that  gra¬ 
vity  is  in  all  bodies  proportionable  to  the  quantity  of  matter 
in  each,  and  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  a  propenfion  of  fome 
more,  others  lefs,  towards  the  earth’s  center;  fince,  the  im¬ 
pediment  of  the  air  being  removed,  all  bodies  defeend,’  be 
they  ever  fo  loofe  or  compact  in  texture,  with  equal  velocity. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  there  is  feven  times  as  much  mat¬ 
ter  in  gold  as  in  a  piece  of  glafs  of  the  fame  magnitude  (their 
Specific  gravities  being  nearly  as  feven  to  one]  and,  confe- 
quently,  that  at  leaft  fix  parts  of  feven  in  the  bulk  of  glafs 
muft  be  pore,  or  vacuity.  This  fome  favourers  of  the  atomi¬ 
cal  philofophy  have  endeavoured  to  folve,  by  fuppofing  the 
primary  or  conftituent  atoms  of  gold  to  be  much  larger  than 
thofe  of  other  bodies,  and,  confequently,  the  pores  fewer. 

In  order  to  examine  the  magnitude  of  thofe  atoms,  I  in¬ 
formed  myfelf  among  wire-drawers,  that  the  very  beft  double¬ 
gilt  wire  was  made  out  of  cylindric  ingots,  four  inches  in 
circumference,  and  28  inches  long,  which  weigh  16  pounds 
Troy ;  on  thefe  they  beftow  four  ounces  of  gold,  that  is,  to 
every  48  ounces  of  filver  one  of  gold  ;  and  that  two  yards  of 
the  fuperfine  wire  weigh  a  grain.  Hence  at  firft  fight  it  ap¬ 
peared,  that  the  length  of  98  yards  is  in  weight  49  grains, 
and  that  a  fingle  grain  of  gold  covers  the  faid  98  yards,  and 
that  the  10, oooth  part  of  a  grain  is  above -j  of  an  inch  long, 
which  yet  may  be  actually  divided  into  10,  and  fo  the 
100,000th  part  of  a  grain  of  gold  be  vifible  without  a  micro- 
fcope.  .  And,  by  means  of  the  fpecific  gravities  of  the  me¬ 
tals,  viz.  filver  10-*-,  and  gold  i8f,  I  found  the  diameter  of 
fuch  wire  the  part  of  an  inch,  and  it’s  circumference 
tbe  t  Part  •’  but  tbe  gold  in  thicknefs  not  to  exceed  the 
TTtioo  Part  of  an  inch  ;  whence  it  may  be  concluded,  that 
the  cube  of  an  hundreth  part  of  an  inch  would  contain 
above  2,433,000,000  (or  the  cube  of  1345)  of  fuch  atoms. 
And  yet,  though  the  gold  be  ftretched  to  fo  great  a  degree  as 
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is  here  demonttrateJ,  it  fbews  itfelf  of  fo  even  and  united  a 
texture,  as  net  to  let  the  white  colour  of  the  filver  under  it 
appear  (even  with  a  microfcope)  through  any  the  leaft  pores ; 
Which  argues,  that,  even  in  this  exceeding  thinnefs,  \r\.vy 
many  of  thofe  atoms  may  ftill  lie  one  over  the  other. 

Gold  and  filver  lace,  thread  or  fringe,  of  their  exportation. 

*  Thefe  are,  upon  exportation  into  foreign  parts  by  way  of 
merchandize,  intitled  to  a  drawback;  wherefore,  not  only  an 
entry  muft  be  made  as  for  other  goods,  but  proof  of  the 
manufacture,  by  oath,  upon  the  bill  of  entry,  as  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  example : 

*  10  Ann.  cap.  26.  §.  62. 

3d  of  March  1730. — No.  35’. 

In  the  Taviftock  of  London,  Daniel  .Bright  matter,  for 
Jamaica. 

Roger  Granger. 

Twenty-four  pounds  one  ounce  of  filver  lace,  ^valued  at 
Twenty-eight  pounds  ten  ounces  of  gold  thread,  S  2col.  in 
Ten  pounds  five  ounces  of  gold  fringe,  J  all. 

.  .  '  .  .  .»  **.,>..•  , 
William  Brooks  [the  maker]  maketh  oath.  That  the  twenty- 
eight  pounds  ten  ounces  of  gold  thread,  twenty-four  pounds 
one  ounce  of  filver  lace,  and  ten  pounds  five  ounces  of  gold 
fringe,  avoirdupoife  weight,  above  mentioned,  were  all  made 
fince  the  ift  day  of  July  1712,  and  were  all  made  of  plate 
wire  fpun  upon  filk. 

William  Brooks. 

Jurat  3  die  Martii  1730,  coram  me, 

A.  B.  Collector  of  the  cuftoms. 

And  before  they  are  {hipped  off,  fufficient  fecurity  mutt  be 
given  to  the  collector  of  the  cuftoms  for  the  due  exportation, 
as  follows : 

A  bond  for  the  exportation  of  gold  and  filver  lace,  thread, 

or  fringe. 

Noverint  univerfi,  &c. 

Whereas  the  above-bounden  Roger  Granger  hath  this  day 
entered  outwards  in  the  port  of  Southampton,  on  board  the 
Taviftock  of  London,  Daniel  Bright  matter,  for  Jamaica, 
twenty-eight  pounds  ten  ounces  of  gold  thread,  twenty-four 
pounds  one  ounce  of  filver  lace,  ten  pounds  five  ounces  of 
gold  fringe,  avoirdupoifeweight,  all  made  fince  the  ift  day  of 
July  1712,  and  made  of  plate  wire  fpun  upon  filk  :  and 
whereas  the  faid  Roger  Granger,  upon  exportation  of  the 
faid  gold  thread,  filver  lace,  and  gold  fringe  for  foreign  parts, 
is  to  have  an  allowance  or  drawback  according  to  an  aft  of 
parliament  of  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  her  late  majefty 
queen  Anne,  on  that  behalf  made : 

Now  the  condition  of  this  obligation  is  fuch,  That  if  the 
faid  gold  thread,  filver  lace,  and  gold  fringe,  and  every  part 
thereof,  fhall  be  {hipped,  and  really  exported  into  parts  be¬ 
yond  the  feas,  and  that  the  fame,  or  any  part  thereof,  {hall 
not  be  relanded,  or  unihipped  with  intent  to  be  relanded,  or 
brought  on  Ihore  again  in  any  part  or  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
then  this  obligation  to  be  void,  or  elfe  to  remain  and  be  in 
force,  effeCt,  and  virtue. 

Sealed  and  delivered  Roger  Granger, 

in  the  prefence  of  Daniel  Bright. 

A.  B.  Collector. 

15.  C.  Comptroller. 

Britilh  wrought  plate,  or  manufactures  of  filver. 

*  As  no  molten  filver whatfoever  maybe  exported,  but  fuch 
only  as  has  been  marked  or  ftamped  at  Goldfmiths-Hall ; 
and  f  as  no  manufactures  of  filver  may  be  made  lefs  in  fine- 
llefs  than  of  eleven  ounces  two  pennyweights  of  fine  filver  in 
every  pound  Troy;  therefore  proof  of  fuch  marking  and 
finenefs  muft  be  made  on  the  bill  of  entry,  and  likewife  on 
the  back  of  the  cocket,  as  in  the  following  example  : 

*  6  and  7  Will.  III.  cap.  17.  §.  5. 
t  6  Geo.  I.  cap.  u.  §.  40. 

12th  of  January  1730. — No.  6. 

In  the  Diligence  of  Briftol,  Henry  Hopkins  matter,  for  the 
Streights. 

Joel  Crifp. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  ounces  of  wrought  plate,  of  the  fine¬ 
nefs  of  eleven  ounces  two  pennyweights  per  pound  Troy, 
Valued  at  fifty  pounds  all. 

Arthur  Strong  [goldfmith]  maketh  oath,  That  the  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  ounces  of  wrought  plate  above  [or  within] 
mentioned,  are  all  of  the  finenefs  of  eleven  ounces  two 
pennyweights  to  each  pound  Troy,  on  which  there  is  the 
Goldfmiths-Hall  mark. 

Arthur  Strong. 

Jurat  12  die  Jan.  17 30,  coram  me, 

A.  B.  Collector. 
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*  But  if  ’tis  exported  by  way  of  merchandize,  and  the  ex¬ 
porter  would  have  the  duty  repaid  him,  then,  as  a  foundation 
for  a  debenture,  proof  muft  be  made  on  the  bill  of  entry, 
not  only  of  the  marking  and  finenefs,  but  likewife  of  the 
making,  as  follows: 

*  6  Geo.  I.  cap.  11.  §.  18,  40. 

Arthur  Strong  [goldfmith]  maketh  oath,  That  the  one  hun¬ 
dred  fifty  ounces  of  filver  plate  wrought,  above  mentioned, 
were  all  made  fince  the  firft  day  of  June  1720,  and  marked 
with  the  mark  or  ftamp  denoting  it  not  to  be  lefs  in  finenefs 
than  that  of  eleven  ounces  two  pennyweights  of  fine  filver 
in  every  pound  Troy,  on  which  there  is  the  Goldfmiths- 
Hall  mark. 

Arthur  Strong. 

Jurat  12  die  Jan..  1730,  coram  me, 

A.  B.  Collector  of  the  Cuftoms. 

And,  before  it  be  {hipped,  fufficient  fecurity  muft  be  given 
for  the  due  exportation,  as  follows : 

A  bond  for  the  exportation  of  wrought  plate: 

Noverint  univerfi,  &c. 

Whereas  the  above-bounden  Joel  Crifp  hath  this  day  en¬ 
tered  outwards  in  the  port  of  Southampton,  on  board  the  Di¬ 
ligence  of  Briftol,  Henry  Hopkins  mafter,  for  the  Streights, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  ounces  of  filver  plate  wrought,  all  made 
fince  the  ift  day  of  June  1720,  and  marked  with  the  marie 
or  ftamp  denoting  it  not  to  be  lefs  in  finenefs  than  eleven 
ounces,  and  two  pennyweights  of  fine  filver  in  every  pound 
Troy  :  and  whereas  the  faid  Joel  Crifp,  upon  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  the  faid  plate,  according  to  an  aft  of  parliament 
of  the  fixth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  late  majefty  king 
George  the  Ift,  on  that  behalf  made,  &c.  ..  . 

Now  the  condition  of  this  obligation  is  fuch.  That  if  the 
faid  filver  plate  wrought,  and  every  part  thereof,  {hall  be 
{hipped,  and  really  and  truly  exported  into  parts  beyond  the 
feas ;  and  that  the  fame,  or  any  part  thereof,  {hall  not  be 
relanded,  or  unlhipped  with  intent  to  be  relanded,  or  brought 
on  {hore  again  in  any  part  or  parts  of  Great-Britain,  then 
this  obligation  to  be  void,  of  elfe  to  remain  and  be  in  full 
force,  effeft,  and  virtue. 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  Joel  Crifp. 

the  prefence  of  Arthur  Stroftg* 

A.  B.  Colleftor. 

B.  C.  Comptroller. 

Of  the  importation  of  gold  or  filver  thread,  lace,  &c; 

Gold  or  filver  thread,  lace,  fringe,  or  other  work  made  there¬ 
of,  or  any  thread,  lace,  fringe,  or  other  work  made  of  cop¬ 
per,  brafs,  or  any  other  inferior  metal,  or  gold  dr  filver  wire 
or  plate,  imported,  to  be  forfeited  or  burnt,  and  iool.  paid 
by  the  importer  for  every  parcel  fo  irftported.  id  Ann» 
cap.  26.  feft.  65.  And  15  Geo,  II.  cap.  20*  feft.  7. 

Gold  Mines. 

‘  Among  the  feven  mine-towns,  fays  the  learned  Dr.  Ed¬ 
ward  Brown,  in  Hungary  (which  are  not  far  from  one  an¬ 
other,  viz.  Chremnitz,  Schemnitz,  Newfol,  Koninglberg, 
Bochanta,  Libeten,  and  Tiln)  Chremnitz  is  the  richeft  in 
gold.  They  have  alfo,  at  prefent,  gold  mines  at  Bocharttz 
and  Koningfberg ;  and  they  report  in  that  country,  that 
there  hath  been  formerly  a  rich  gold  mine  at  Glafs  Hitten, 
but  loft  fince  that  Bethlem  Gahor  overrun  thofe  parts,  when, 
the  undertakers  flopped  up  the  mine  and  fled. 

They  have  worked  in  the  gold  mine  at  Chremnitz  900  years. 
This  mine  is  feveral  Englilh  miles  in  length,  and  about  160 
fathoms  deep,  Many  veins  of  the  ore  run  to  the  north  and 
to  the  eaft.  They  work  alfo  towards  one,  two,  and  three 
of  the  clock,  as  they  fpeak ;  for  the  miners  direft  them- 
felves  under  ground  by  a  compafs,  not  of  32  points  (fuch  as 
is  ufed  at  fea)  but  by  one  of  24  :  which  they  divide,  as  we 
do  the  hours  of  the  day,  into  twice  twelve. 

Of  the  gold  ore,  fome  is  white,  and  fome  black,  red,  or 
yellow  :  that  with  black  fpots  In  white  is  efteemed  the  beft, 
as  alfo  the  ore  which  lieth  next  to  the  black  veins.  This  ore 
is  not  rich  enough  to  fuffer  any  proof  in  fmall  parcels,  like 
that  in  other  mines,  whereby  to  know  what  proportion  of 
metal  is  contained  in  it ;  but  they  pound  a  very  great  quan¬ 
tity  thereof,  and  walh  it  in  a  little  river,  which  runs  nigh 
the  town.  The  whole  river  being  divided,  and  admitted 
into  divers  cuts,  runs  over  the  ore  continually,  and  fo  walh- 
eth  away  the  earthy  parts  from  the  metalline.  And,  from  a 
clear  river  above  the  town,  by  its  running  through  fo  many 
works,  and  over  fo  much  pounded  ore,  it  becomes  below  the 
town  a  dark  yellow  ftream,  of  the  colour  of  the  earth  of 
thofe  hills.  See  the  article  Assay. 

There  have  been  pieces  of  pure  gold  found  in’ the  mine; 
fome  of  which  I  have  feen  in  the  ero^etor’s  tieafury,  and  in 
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the  elector  of  Saxony’s  repofitory  :  one  piece  as  broad  as  the 
palm  of  my  hand,  and  others  lefs  ;  and  upon  a  white  ftone 
many  pieces  of  pure  gold,  but  thefe  are  very  rare. 

The  common  yellow  earth  of  the  country  near  Chremnitz, 
although  it  be  not  efteemed  ore,  affords  fome  gold  :  and  in 
one  place  I  faw  a  great  part  of  a  hill  digged  away,  which 
hath  been  caft  into  the  works,  wafhed  and  wrought  in  the 
fame  manner  as  pounded  ore,  with  confiderable  profit. 

Some  pafTages  in  this  mine,  cut  through  the  rock,  and  long 
difufed,  have  grown  up  again  ;  and  I  obferved  the  Tides  of 
fome,  which  had  been  formerly  wide  enough  to  carry  their 
ore  through,  to  approach  each  other,  fo  as  we  paffed  with 
difficulty.  This  happens  in  moift  places.  The  pafTages 
unite  not  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  but  from  one  fide  to 
another. 

There  is  vitriol  in  this  mine,  white,  red,  blue,  and  green ; 
and  alfo  vitriol  waters.  There  is  a  fubftance  found*  which 
flicks  to  the. gold  ore,  of  fmall  pointed  parts  like  needles, 
called  by  them  antimony  of  gold.  There  are  cryftals  found  : 
here,  and  fome  tindtured  yellow. 

The  miners  will  not  allow  any  quickfilver  or  brimftone  to 
have  been  found  here,  yet,  in  the  lately-mentioned -antimony 
of  gold,  there  is  evidently  fulphur,  as  I  perceived  by  burn¬ 
ing.  The  quickfilver  mine,  mentioned  in  the  anfwer  to 
Kircher’s  enquiries,  Mund.  Subter.  is  an  Hungarian  mile, 
or  feven  Englifh  miles  diftant  from  Chremnitz,  and  is  not 
Wrought  in  at  prefen t. 

There  is  a  vitriol  mine  in  thefe  hills  near  the  gold  mine:  the 
earth  or  ore  of  it  is  reddifh,  and  fometimes  greenifh.  This 
earth  is  infufed  in  water,  and  after  three  days  the  water  is 
poured  off,  and  boiled  feven  days  in  a  leaden  veffel,  till  it 
comes  to  a  thick  granulated  whitifh  fubftance,  which  is  af¬ 
terwards  reduced  to  a  calx  in  an  oven,  and  ferveth  in  the 
making  aqua  fortis,  or  the  feparating  water  ufed  at  Schemnitz. 
See  the  article  Acvua  Fortis. 

Of  the  method  of  extracting  gold  out  of  the  ore-. 

They  have  divers  ways  of  taking  the  gold  out  of  its  ore,  by 
burning  the  ore,  by  melting,  by  adding  filver  ore  and  other 
minerals,  fand,  and  lead,  as  they  find  the  ore  fluid  or  fixed. 
But  without  lead  they  proceed  thus : 

They  break  and  pound  the  ore  in  water  Very  fine,  then  wafh 
it  often,  and  lay  it  in  powder  upon  cloths,  and  by  the  gentle 
oblique  defending  of  the  water  over  it,  and  their  continual 
ftirring  it,  the  earthy,  clayifh,  and  lighter  parts  are  wafhed 
away,  while  the  heavier  and  metalline  remaineth  in  the 
cloths.  Thofe  cloths  are  afterwards  wafhed  clean  in  feveral 
tubs,  and  the  water,  after  fome  fettling,  poured  off  from  its 
fediment,  which  fediment  is  again  wafhed.,  and  ftirred  up  in 
feveral  Veffels  and  troughs,  till  at  length  they  fprinkle  quick¬ 
filver  upon  it,  and  knead  it  well  together  for  an  hour  :  and 
then  wafhing  it  again  in  a  wooden  veffel,  after  the  fepara¬ 
ting  of  much  of  it  which  the  quickfilver  touches  not,  by 
(hiking  this  veffel  againft  their  leg,  they  bring  the  gold  and 
quickfilver  together,  in  an  amalgama,  to  one  corner  of  it. 
From  this  amalgama  they  ftrain  as  much  of  the  quickfilver 
as  they  can,  through  coarfe  cloths  firft,  and  then  through 
fine ;  then  they  put  the  mafs  remaining  upon  a  perforated 
plate,  which  they  fet  over  a 'deep  pan  placed  in  the  earth,  in 
the  bottom  of  which  pan  they  alfo  put  quickfilver.  This 
pan  they  cover,  and  lute  the  cover  well ;  and  then  making  a 
charcoal  fire  upon  it,  they  drive  down  the  quickfilver  yet  re¬ 
maining  in  the  gold,  to  the  reft  in  the  bottom  of  the  pan  j 
then  taking  out  the  gold,  they  call  it  into  the  fire  that  it  may 
become  purer. 

Concerning  Cranach  gold,  I  cannot  learn  that  there  is  any 
fuch  gold,  or  place  where  gold  is  digged,  in  Hungary ;  but  in 
Germany  I  think  there  is,  for  Agricola  mentions  fuch  a  place 
as  Golde-Cranacum,  and  another  called  Golde-Crona.* 

Of  the  gold  of  the  Eaft-Indies. 

The  chief  places,  where  it  is  found  in  any  quantities,  are 
(i.)  Achim,  the  capital  city  of  Sumatra,  and  is  as  a  mere  mer¬ 
chandize,  not  as  money  or  coin,  it  being  the  chief  return  for 
goods  carried  thither  for  fale.  (2.)  In  Pegu,  whence  it  is 
brought  to  Achim  to  be  fold  to  the  merchants.  (3.)  In  China 
and  Japan:  in  the  former  they  fell  it  for  filver,  and  that  to 
the  great  advantage  of  merchants,  particularly  at  Canton, 
Amoy,  and  other  places.  (4.)  At  the  Philippine  Iflands, 
particularly  near  Manilla,  where  it  is  found  in  mines,  and 
where  they  fay  one  mine  yields  the  king  of  Spain  200,000 
ducats  a  year  in  gold,  befides  feveral  others  which  they  do 
not  work  in.  (5.)  In  the  ifland  of  Borneo,  where  they  fift 
it  out  of  the  fands  of  the  rivers,  in  their  fearch  after  diamonds. 

-t  has  been  difputed  by  fome,  whether  gold  be  not  found  as 
well  in  mines  and  rocks  in  bulk,  as  in  duff;  but  this  is  now 
cut  of  all  doubt,  it  being  frequent  to  fee  lumps  of  gold  taken 
out  of  mines  that  fhall  weigh  feveral  ounces,  and  contain 
very  little  impurity.  A  few  years  fince,  I  remember  to  have 
leen  a  lump  of  fuch  gold,  which,  if  I  recolle£t  right, 
weighed  four  or  five  ounces,  in  the  poffeffion  of  Charles 
riayes,  H,iq;  the  deputy-governor  of  the  late  Royal  African 
v.ompan)  o  .ngland  ;  which  he  affured  me  he  brought  from 


Guinea,  as  it  was  taken  out  of  fome  of  the  mines  by  the 
negroes.  1 

‘  I  have  feen,  fays  an  author  of  good  credit,  one  entire  lump 
of  pure  gold,  as  it  came  from  the  mine,  of  an  ounce  weight, 
though  it  is  not  ufually  found  in  fuch  large  pieces :  not  but 
that  I  have  feen  enough  to  convince  me,  that  in  fome  places 
it  grows  in  the  middle  of  the  hardeft  {tones. 

A  Madras  fupercargo,  in  his  return  to  Fort  St.  Georgefrom  the 
weft  coaft,  brought  a  ftone  of  about  a  pound  and  half  weio-ht : 
it  feemed  to  have  been  beaten  off*  or  parted  by  violence  from 
fome  other  ftone  to  which  it  formerly  grew  :  it  was  full  of 
crannies  or  clefts,  was  coloured  or  veined  like  marble,  and 
was  very  ponderous :  it  had  feveral  fmall  branches  of  pure 
gold  lying  in  thefe  chinks  or  crannies,  and  fhooting  out  from 
them,  and  from  other  rough  craggy  parts  of  the  ftone  j  all 
which  rendered  it  the  greateft  natural  curiofity  I  ever  met 
with:  the  gold  it  contained  was  valued  at  5I.  10s,  fterling, 
though  there  was  fcarce  the  worth  of  il.  in  fight.  There  is 
likewife  rock  gold  at  Achim*  which  is  very  fine,  and  is 
known  by  its  brightnefs.’ 

It  is  an  eafy  matter,  in  India-,  to  cheat  5  or  6  per  cent,  in 
gold  duft*  by  mixing  fmall  bits  of  other  metal  with  it,  which 
none  but  men  of  experience  and  judgment  can  detea : 
wherefore  it  is  advifeable  to  have  one  of  the  money-changers 
or  examiners  in  this  country  prefent  at  all  receipts,  who  pro¬ 
bably  may  difeover  thefe  defers*  which  the  Europeans  fre¬ 
quently  overlook. 

At  Fort  St,  George,  the  mint  brings  aboveathoufand  pago¬ 
da’s  a  month  into  the  company’s  coffers,  at  i  per  cent,  for 
coinage  of  gold,  and  2  per  cent  for  filver.  Gold  and  filver 
in  relation  to  their  finenefs  are  reckoned  by  matts,  and  even 
fraaional  parts  5  as  in  England  by  carats,  grains,  &c.  ten 
matts  being  equal  to  24  carats,  full  fine. 

To  receive  a  thoufand  pounds,  fays  Mr.  Lockyer  in  his  time* 
at  Achim,  in  gold  mace,  would  be  an  endlefs  trouble  ;  counter¬ 
feit  ones  in  filver,  brafs,  and  mixt  metals,  being  fo  common* 
that  it  is  impofiible  to  avoid  them,  though  we  have  one  or 
two  money-changers  to  examine  them  for  us :  they  judge 
of  them  by  the  found  of  a  wooden  difh,  and  are  fo  nice,  that 
in  ioo  they  frequently  refufe  60,  which  the  next  takes  after 
the  fame  manner,  leaving  above  half  for  bad  ;  though  it  may 
be,  what  he  has  made  choice  of,  are  not  a  jot  better  than  the 
reft  .  however,  if  any  are  received  by  thefe  fellows  advice 
that  prove  fo  bafe  as  to  be  refufed  by  every  body,  they  are 
obliged  to  give  good  ones  for  them ;  in  confederation  of 
which,  they  are  often  honefter  than  they  otherwife  would  be. 
Tho  gold  is  found  here  [at  Achim]  adds  he,  in  greater  quan¬ 
tities  than  in  any  place  I  know  of  in  India,  yet  the  great  de- 
mand  for  it  keeps  it  at  a  very  high  rate.  The  current  price* 
June  1704*  was  tale  7,  2  per  buncle  of  10  oz.  10  dwt.  2i 
S1"*  The  current  exchange  from  Fort  St.  George  is  2  pagoda’s 
a  tale,  which  is  not  Co  much  by  24  fanhamsper  buncle  as  the 
gold  will  produce  in  the  mint,  for  it  generally  holds  out 
above  9  ~  matt,  or  92  touch,  and  makes  a  buncle  worth  14 
pagoda’s,  33  fanhams,  48  cafh. 

A  merchant  of  Madras  let  out  pagoda’s  1000  at  16  per  cent, 
refpondentia,  or  on  bottomry  on  the  Stretham  Eaft  Indiaman, 
for  this  place  [Achim]  which  he  received  in  gold  dull  at  the 
above  rate,  and  loft  18  per  cent,  on  it  in  Malacca  :  betwixt 
which  markets  is  often  a  greater  difproportion  in  the  value  of 
gold. 

Gold  is  a  metal  of  fuch  value,  that  a  fmall  miftake  in  its 
finenefs  may  be  2  or  3  per  cent,  lofs  to  the  buyer.  The 
Chinefe  reckon  their  gold  by  touches ;  100  is  full  fine,  and 
equal  to  24  carats  Enghfh ;  wherefore  a  fett  of  touches  with 
filver  allay,  from  50  to  100  touch,  rifing  gradually  as  you 
are  able  to  difeern  the  difference  of  colours  on  a  touch-ftone, 
would  be  a  great  help,  though  it  muft  be  a  nice  judgment  to 
diftinguifh  to  a  touch,  or  100th  part. 

Our  Eaft-India  company  had  formerly  an  affay-mafter,  to 
try  their  gold  at  Amoy ;  but  the  merchants  of  Canton  would 
allow  of  no  fuch  practice,  though  there  is  no  abfolute  fecu- 
rity  in  buying  without  an  accurate  affay. 

Gold-makers  at  Canton  (as  they  are  commonly  called)  caff 
all  the  gold,  that  comes  through  their  hands,  into  fhoes  of 
about  10  tale  weight,  or  12  oz.  2  dwt.  4  gr.  of  an  equal 
finenefs :  as  one  makes  them  93  touch,  another  is  famous 
for  94,  &c.  A  private  mark  is  ftamped  in  the  fides,  and  a 
piece  of  printed  paper  paffed  to  the  middle  of  them,  by 
which  every  one’s  diftin£t  make  is  known  ;  as  our  cutlers 
and  other  mechanics  do,  in  their  refpedtive  trades. 

Both  ends  of  the  fhoes  are  alike,  and  bigger  than  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  with  thin  brims  arifing  above  the  reft,  whence  the  upper 
fide  fomewhat  refembles  a  boat :  from  the  middle,  which  in 
cooling  finks  into  a  fmall  pit,  arife  circles  one  within  another, 
like  the  rings  in  the  balls  of  a  man’s  fingers,  but  bigger  ;  the 
fmalier  and  clofer  thefe  are,  the  finer  the  gold  is.  When  fil- 
ver,  copper,  or  other  metal  is  inclofed  in  cafting,  as  fome¬ 
times  you  may  meet  with  it  in  fmall  bits,  the  fides  will  be  un¬ 
even,  knobby,  and  a  rifing  inftead  of  finking  in  the  middle  : 
fometimes  they  caft  their  gold  in  this  form,  not  above  50  or 
60  touch,  and  gild  it  four  or  five  times  over  ;  fo  that,  rely¬ 
ing  on  our  fmooth  ftones,  you  are  liable  to  be  impofed  on. 
Wherefore,  experienced  judges  look  on  the  rougher  ones  to 

be 
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be  the  beft,  that  are  ufed  by  the  Banians  of  Indoftan,  with 
a  ball  of  black  wax  :  but,  for  want  of  thefe,  raife  the  fides 
with  a  graver,  or  cut  the  metal  half  through  with  a  chifTel, 
and  break  the  reft;  whence  you  may  difcern  the  colour  and 
grain,  and  deteft  their  fraud,  even  by  the  fight,  when  once 
the  grain  of  gold  of  various  degrees  of  finenels  becomes  fa¬ 
miliar  to  a  perfon.  Should  you  cut  it  quite  through,  the 
chiflel  will  fo  draw  the  gold  over  the  allay  [fee  article  Al¬ 
lay]  that  you  can  learn  nothing  from  it. 

This  they  will  not  permit,  but,  on  the  contrary,  be  affronted 
at  a  requeft,  that  (hews  fo  great  adiftruft  of  them  :  therefore, 
the  molt  eligible  way  is  to  make  a  bargain  before  you  begin 
the  trial,  and  you  may  manage  them  afterwards  as  you  will. 
The  gold  in  this  form  is  called  after  the  makers  names,  or 
from  the  places  whence  it  comes,  but  more  commonly  by 
the  former;  for  there  is  a  great  deal  thus  caft  at  Pekin,  but 
none  of  that  name ;  thofe  of  Chuja  and  Chuckfa  are  93 
touch,  Tingza,  Shing,  and  Guanza,  94.  Of  thefe  the 
former  turn  to  the  beft  account.  Sinchupoa  and  Chuchepoa 
are  reckoned  96  and  95  touch.  The  Chinefe,  in  gold  and 
filver,  always  reckon  one  touch  finer  than  it  really  is,  and 
Will  allow  you  fo  in  the  receipt  of  money. 

Gold  in  bars  or  ingots  comes  chiefly  from  Cochinchina  and 
Tonquin,  and  differs  in  finenefs  from  75  to  100  touch,  it  is  of 
feveral  fizes,  and  eafiermuch  than  the  (hoes  to  be  counterfeit¬ 
ed, which  the  fcregoingprecautions  may  guard  a  perfon  againft. 
Gold  is  a  commodity  as  unfettled  in  its  price  in  China,  as 
any  other. 

Whatever  you  buy,  as  fo  much  per  piece,  pecull,  &c.  you 
are  to  pay  in  filver  94  touch,  which  is  really  but  93,  as  tra¬ 
ders  will  find  in  adjufting  their  cuftom  accounts  with  the 
lioppos,  who  will  not  make  the  ufual  allowance  of  a  touch 
as  the  merchants  do,  except  you  pay  in  dollars,  which  he 
-may  take  at  95. 

Bargains  for  gold  at  Canton  are  always  fo  many  tale  weight 
"of  current  filver,  94  touch  for  10  tale  weight  of  gold,  reck¬ 
oning  fo  many  tale  as  it  touches,  and  adding  or  deducing 
as  you  agree  for  the  over  or  under  touch. — As,  a  fhoe  weigh”  • 
mg  10  tale,  touch  97  at  touch  for  touch,  amounts  to  97  tale 
of  current  filver  of  94  touch.  Ten  tale  weight,  touch  93  at 
.7  above  touch,  amounts  to  100  tale  current  filver.  Tale  10, 
touch  94  at  3  under,  amounts  to  91  tale  current  filver  of  94. 
•Formerly  they  ufed  to  fell  for  Sifee,  or  filver  full  fine,  but 
the  method  is  altered.  Ten  tale  of  gold  93  fine,  fold  for 
94  tale  weight  of  Sifee  filver,  is  7  above  touch.  Ten  tale  of 
gold  100  touch,  fold  for  94  tale  Sifee  filver,  is  touch  for 
touch.  Ten  tale  of  gold,  touch  94  for  100  Sifee,  is  12  ±4. 
above.  4 

To  reduce  Sifee  into  current  filver,  multiply  by  100,  and  di¬ 
vide  by  94.  The  hoppos  divide  by  93.  All  the  eaftern 
people  allay  their  gold  with  filver,  therefore  a  copperifh  hue 
fe  grounds  for  fufpicion.  The  coarfeft,  or  gold  of  the  loweft 
touch,  is  moft  advifeable :  for,  in  a  particular  affay,  you  get 
all  the  filver  that  is  mixed  with  it  for  nothing,  viz.  80  tale 
weight,  touch  58,  is  58  tale  of  pure  gold,  and  22  tale  of  fil¬ 
ver  allay,  which  you  pay  not  a  farthing  for. 

This  is  according  to  Mr.  Lockyer;  but,  by  a  more  modern 
account  of  the  China  trade,  the  names  and  touches  of  gold 
are  as  follows,  with  fome  little  variation  in  the  orthography 
of  the  names ;  as  well  as  in  the  touches,  viz. 

Touch. 


Gold  fhoes  — 


Ghaya 
Chroja 
Chugra 
Shinjepou 
Tinjee 
Poojee 

Yangpohooes 
Cochinchina 

Samoy  -  Gold  fhoes -no  chap  -  various  touches 
Pekin  —  Bars  narrow 

Shaja  i —  Small  fhoes 


—  Bar  gold  •—  — ■ 


93 

93 

93 

94 
93 

96 

96 

96 


99 

97 


N.  B.  At  Chinchew  they  falfify  Yangpohooes  gold. 
Rule  to  bring  different  touches  of  gold  into  one. 


■Multiply  the  finenefs  of  each  fort  by  its  particular  weight, 
and  adding  their  feveral  products  together,  make  a  dividend 
of  thdm  ;  then  adding  the  weights  together,  make  that  a  di- 
vifor,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  finenefs  or  touch. 

Tale  Touch 

10  —  94  —  —  —  940 

10  —  92  — «  —  —  920 


20  2I0I186I0 


93  Touch  of  the  whole. 

REMARKS. 

Pure  gold,  in  England,  is  reckoned  that  which  by  the  affay 
is  found  to  be  24  carats  fine,  though  it  is  no  eafy  matter  to  re¬ 
fine  it  to  fo  great  perfedtion  ;  and  that  which  is  lefs  pure,  as 
the  Englifh  ftandard  gold  of  22  carats  fine,  is  fo  many  parts 
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of  24  pure  fine  gold,  and  the  remaining  *  is  allay.  What 
is  aid  to  be  i8,  19,  20,  or  21  carats  fine,  is  fo  many  parts 
tn  24  fine  gold,  and  the  remaining  part,  that  makes  up  the 
24,  is  a  ay.  In  China,  their  afiay  account  is  divided  into 
100  parts,  and  what  is  (aid  to  be  fine  gold,  without  allay,  is 
100  waters,  or  touches,  equal  to  our  24  carats  fine.  What 
is  at  to  e  94  or  95  touches  fine,  is  fo  many  parts  pure 
'-pif5  *  ec  J^ma*nder  that  makes  up  the  100  parts  is  allay. 
,  a  a7  of  Ghma  for  gold  ought  to  be  all  filver,  but  they 
lometimes  mix  copper  for  that  purpofe  with  the  filver ;  and 
(ometimes  they  unite  all  copper  therewith  inftead  of  filver, 
which  caufes  a  great  alteration  in  the  colour  of  the  cold 
making  it  look  and  touch  higher  than  is  really  it  by  1  ±,  or 
i  -j,  and  fometimes  2percent.  yet  thofe  who  are conftanily 
accuftomed  to  deal  in  gold,  will  eafily  diltinguiih  this  by  the 
light :  for,  the  copper  allay  makes  the  gold  look  of  a  reddifh 
yellow  colour,  whereas  the  filver  makes  it  look  of  a  more  pure 
bright  yellow,  a  little  pale. 

To  know  the  goodnefs  of  gold  or  filver  by  the  touch-ftone, 
by  comparing  it  to  certain  wires  or  needles  of  gold  or  filver 
of  feveral  allays;  which  was  approved  by  Pliny,  book  33. 
cap.  18.  before  the  way  of  trial  by  affay  with  fire  was  known • 
though  not  with  the  accuracy  it  is  atprefent  performed  by  (kil- 
ful  modern  affay-rnafters  and  refiners,  the  method  of  affay- 
ing  by  fire  and  aqua  fortis  being  far  preferable  to  that  by  the 
way  of  touch.  But,  fince  the  Indians  do  not  rarely  care  to 
deal  by  fuch  a  cbaraderiftic,  it  may  be  ufeful  to  give  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  method  by  way  of  touch,  viz.— Let  thefe  needles 
or  wires,  before  mentioned,  be  made  of  four  forts,  (r.)  Let 
them  be  made  of  gold  and  filver.  (2.)  Of  gold  and  copper. 
{3-)  (liver,  and  copper.  And  (4*)  Of  filver  a  id 

copper.  I  he  three  firft  forts  are  only  for  the  trial  of  gold, 
and  the  latter  for  filver. 

Let  there  be  24  needles  of  wire,  made  of  the  feveral  mix¬ 
tures  or  allays  following : 


The 


of< 


•24 

23 

22 

21 

20 


carats,  that  is,  of  fine  gold 
carats  of  fine  gold,  and 


2  (  Carat  of 


filver. 


And  fo  ftill  1  carat  worfe,  till  you  have  but  one  carat  of  fine 
gold,  and  23  of  fine  filver,  all  marked  of  what  finenefs  each 
needle  or  wire  is  of.  There  may  alfo  be  made  the  like  ofthe 
other  two  mixtures,  viz.  of  gold  and  copper,  likewife  of 
gold,  filver,  and  copper. 

For  the  making  thefe  wires  or  needles  for  trial  of  filver,  let 
the  mixture  or  allay  be  as  followed!  ; 


The 


{•Mil 


fine  filver 


ounces  of  fine  filver,  and 


13 


ounce 
of  cop¬ 
s'*  per. 


And  fo  till  you  have  1  ounce  of  filver,  and  1 1  ounces  of  cop¬ 
per,  all  marked  of  what  finenefs  it  is. 


The  ufe  of  thefe  feveral  needles 

Is,  if  you  defire  to  know  the  goodnefs  of  any  ingot,  or  piece  of 
gold  or  filver  by  the  ftone,  touch  the  faid  ingot  or  piece  upon 
your  touch-ftone,  and  by  it  touch  fuch  of  your  needles  asftiall 
be  moft  like  the  touch  of  your  ingot,  which  will  better  ap¬ 
pear  by  being  wetted  with  your  tongue,  and  that  of  your  needle 
the  gold  or  filver  ingot,  or  piece,  is  beft  like  unto,  of  that 
finenefs  it  will  be  found.— This  is  efteemed  one  of  the  beft 
methods  of  judging  of  the  fuperior  metals  by  the  touch  ;  but 
thefe  are  all  very  imperfedt  ways  of  knowing  the  qualities  of 
gold  and  filver,  in  comparifon  to  thac  of  an  accurate  afiay. 
See  the  article  All  ay.  Assay,  Aqua  Fortis,  Aqjja 
Regia,  Refining,  Silver,  Ores. 


REMARK  S. 

In  purchafing  of  gold  by  the  touch,  where  there  is  no  op¬ 
portunity  of  having  an  affay,  it  requires  very  conftant  practice. 
Wherefore  thofe  who  do  not  daily  deal  therein,  but  only  oc- 
cafionally  in  foreign  countries,  fhould,  during  the  time  of 
their  voyage,  often  pradtife  their  touches,  according  to  what 
has  been  before  obferved,  rubbing  them  on  the  touch-ftone 
one  by  another,  till  they  become  familiarized  to  diftinguifh 
the  qualities  of  the  one  from  thofe  ofthe  other  ;  which  con- 
ftant  pradtice  will  as  eafily  enable  the  fupercargo,  &c.  as  the 
domeftic  goldfmith,  to  purchafe  with  fecurity. 

Gold,  by  the  laws  of  China,  is  forbidden  to  be  exported; 
yet  the  mandarines  themfelves  will  fometimes  help  you  to  it. 
Ten  tale  weight  of  gold,  touch  92,  bought  at  touch  for 
touch  (the  moft  governing  price)  amounts  to  1 1 1  oz.  8  dwt. 
5  gr.  current  filver ;  at  5  s.  6d.  per  ounce,  is  1.  30  :  12  :  8, 
for  which  you  have  12  oz.  2  dwt.  4gr.  worth  about  4I.  an 
ounce  in  London,  amounting  to  1.  48 :  8  :  8,  and  makes 
upwards  of  58  per  cent,  profit. 

By  reafon  of  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  gold  in  China, 
the  Europeans  generally  run  privately  moft  of  their  filver  ; 
not  to  avoid  any  duties  payable  thereon,  but  to  conceal  the 
amount  of  their  imports,  that  thereby  no  conjedlures  may  be 
made  of  the  gold  they  export. 

5  Tbis 
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th»  Valuable  commodity  is  not  altogether  the  produce  of 
China,  but  is  brought  in  great  quantities  by  their  junks  from 
Cochinchina,  in  return  for  the  goods  fent  thither. 

Of  the  vaft  quantities  of  European  coins  which  the  Chinefe 
receive,  they  preferve  none  entire,  but  run  all  down  in  iron 
moulds,  forming  a  fhapelefs  lump  from  5  mace  to  10  tale 
weight;  every  man  melts  his  own  money  at  the  goldfmith’s; 
what  is  applied  to  the  payment  of  fance  and  emperor’s  du¬ 
ties  muft  be  Sifee,  or  too  touch,  no  other  being  received  in¬ 
to  the  emperor’s  treafury.*— For  other  ufes  they  make  diffe¬ 
rent  touches,  as  they  may  ferve  their  purpofes  of  trade,  in 
the  different  provinces  of  the  empire. 

Their  weights  for  gold  and  filver. 

to  Cafli  is  -  1  Candarine  oz.  dwt.  gr. 

10  Candarines  -  1  Mace  - - — 

10  Mace  -  -  1  Tale,  hitherto  reckoned  1:  4:  5 

but  this  is  rather  too  much. 

Thefe  are  the  weights  for  filver  and  gold,  and  may  be  called 
by  the  names  of  their  money,  for  under  thefe  denominations 
are  their  accounts  kept. 

Of  the  gold  trade  of  Africa. 

To  what  a  degree  this  country  abounds  in  gold;  we  have  not 
only  the  teftimony  of  the  Portugueze,  the  Dutch,  and  the 
French,  who  have  fettlements  on  the  continent  of  Africa  as 
well  as  wej  but  we  have  numberlefs  living  witneffes  now 
imong  our  own  nation,  and  the  vouchers  of  the  moll  authen¬ 
tic  hiftorians ;  whofe  accounts,  one  would  imagine,  fhould 
roufe  and  animate  us  to  pufh  this  traffic  to  the  utmoft  degree 
and  profit  we  are  capable  ;  for  at  prefent  it  is  but  in  its  in¬ 
fancy,  which  is  no  lefs  true  than  extraordinary,  notwith- 
ftanding  we  have  been  in  poffeffion  of  this  trade  ever  fince 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth. 

There  are  no  countries  in  the  world,  fays  the  celebrated 
hiftorian  Leo  Africanus,  richer  in  gold  and  filver  than  the 
kingdoms  in  Africa ;  as  thofe  of  Mandingo,  Ethiopia,  Con¬ 
go,  Angola,  Butua,  Quiticui,  Monomotapa,  Cafati,  and 
Aleheneinugi.  By  the  means  of  fettlements  of  ftrength, 
adds  he,  upon  the  continent  of  Africa,  Europeans  may  traf¬ 
fic  with  the  bordering  people  of  Guinea  and  Lybia,  and  get 
into  their  hands  the  gold  of  Mandingo,  and  its  adjacent 
territories ;  among  which  are  thofe  of  the  king  of  Congo, 
whofe  kingdom  is  one  of  the  moft  flourifliing  and  plentiful 
countries  in  Ethiopia. 

From  this  country  we  might  alfo  eafily  have  communication 
with  that  of  Prete-Janny,  which  abounds  with  elephants, 
and  fuch  provifions  and  neceffaries  as  would  give  fingular  eafe 
and  conveniency  to  facilitate  fuch  intercourfes  of  commerce. 
Upon  the  confines  of  the  kingdom  of  Congo  lies  Angola, 
with  the  king  of  which  Paulo  Dias,  a  Portugueze  captain, 
waged  war ;  the  principal  reafon  whereof  was,  certain 
filver  mines  that  the  captain  difcovered  in  the  mountains  of 
Cambabe,  no  way  inferior  to  thofe  of  Potofi  in  the  Spanifh 
Weft- Indies. 

The  fame  hiftorian,  fpeaking  of  the  river  Gambia  *,  ob- 
ferves,  that,  by  the  exchange  of  European  merchandize  with 
the  natives,  we  may  eafily  draw  to  us  the  gold,  of  all  thofe 
countries :  and  about  ninety  leagues  up  this  river,  there  is  a 
place  called  the  Ifland  of  Elephants,  in  regard  to  the  prodi¬ 
gious  number  of  thofe  creatures,  which  alfo  affords  a  very  ad¬ 
vantageous  branch  of  traffic. 

*  Our  prefent  African  company  of  England  have  James  Fort 
and  Iftand  in  the  river  Gambia,  on  the  north  coaft,  with 
various  factories,  many  leagues  up  the  river ;  it  formerly 
mounted  go,  now  31  great  guns,  contains  alfo  fmall  arms 
and  ftores;  feveral  warehoufes  for  merchandize,  a  negro- 
houfe  for  zoo  negroes,  and  apartments  for  the  governors, 
factors,  writers,  officers,  artificers,  foldiers,  and  caftle- 
fiaves. 

But  it  would  be  endlefs  to  tranferibe  all  the  paffages  in  this 
hiftorian,  relating  to  the  rich  mines  both  of  gold  and  filver, 
wherewith  the  Africans  abound,  and  how  eafy  a  matter  it  is 
for  Europeans  to  carry  on  a  very  extenfive  and  very  benefi¬ 
cial  commerce  with  thofe  people. 

Ghana,  or  Guinea,  fays  another  eminent  hiftorian  *,  is  the 
greateft  city  in  all  the  countries  of  Negroland,  the  moft  po¬ 
pulous,  and  the  moft  abounding  with  merchandize:  and  not 
only  very  wealthy  merchants  travel  thither  from  all  .  the 
neighbouring  parts,  but  alfo  from  the  moft  remote  corners  of 
the  weft.  This  country  borders  upon  the  land  of  Vancara, 
very  famous  for  the  plenty  and  excellency  of  its  gold  mines. 

I  he  king  hath  a  grand  palace  near  the  banks  of  the  Niger, 
and  a  mafs  of  gold  therein  of  thirty  pounds  weight,  as  it  was 
naturally  produced  in  the  mines;  but  what  is  extraordinary 
is,  that  this  mafs  of  gold  is  completely  pure  and  malleable, 
without  being  at  all  fmelted  by  the  ordinary  arts  of  refining 
and  reparation:  it  is  alfo  fo  extremely  fine  and  foft,  as,  natu¬ 
rally  produced,  to  admit  of  being  hammered  out  as  a  fpaci- 
ftus  canopy  of  the  prince  s  royal  throne:  to  fo  great  a  per¬ 


fection  has  nature  brought  gold  ore  in  many  parts  of 
Africa. 

*  Vide  Geographia  Nubienfis,  &c.  a  Gabriele  Stonita  Syria- 
carum  &  Arabicarum  literarum  profeflore,  1619,  p.  10. 

A  moderh  hiftorian  f,  whofe  credit  I  never  heard  impeached, 
hath  alfo  confirm'ed  the  great  treafures  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  and  hath  defeended  to  a  very  minute  /pacification  of 
great  variety  of  their  mines. 

f  Nouvelle  relation  de  L’Afrique  occidentale,  par  Le  Pere 
Jean  Baptifte  Labat. 

The  greateft  part  of  our  lands,  fays  our  author,  where  tire 
mines  are,  produces  gold  in  fuch  plenty,  that  it  is  quite  unne- 
cefiary  to  dig  for  it ;  it  is  needful  only  to  take  the  fuperficies 
of  the  earth,  and  wafh  it  in  a  bowl,  to  come  at  the  gold  duft, 
and  very  often  pieces  of  gold  of  pretty  good  weight  *,  &c.-— 
The  earth,  fays  he  again,  which  produces  it,  is  not  very 
hard,  or  difficult  to  dig;  it  is  generally  of  the  clayey  kind, 
of  various  colours,  and  mixed  with  fome  Tandy  kind  of  ore  ; 
fo  that  ten  men  in  Africa  may  do  more  work  generally  th^n 
200  can  in  the  richeft  mines  of  Peru. 

*  Nouvelle  relation  de  L’Afrique  occidentale,  par  Le  Pere 
Jean  Baptifte  Labat.  Vol.  iv.  p,  39. 

The  negroes,  proceeds  he,  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  pecu¬ 
liar  nature  of  lands  that  yield  gold  ;  they  have  no  art  or  me¬ 
thods  of  judging,  which  do  or  do  not  afford  that  metal:  they 
have  a  general  idea,  that  there  is  plenty  of  gold  mines  almoft 
every  where,  and  the  drier  the  earth  is,  and  more  unkindly 
in  the  production  of  vegetables,  the  more  reafon  they  ima¬ 
gine  there  is  to  believe  fuch  places  yield  gold  :  wherefore  they 
fcratch  and  dig  almoft  every-where  indiferiminately ;  and, 
when  by  their  rambling  fearches  they  happen  to  difeover 
plenty  in  one  place,  they  continue  to  work  there  fo  long  only 
as  a  diminution  of  the  firft  plenty  does  not  difeontinue,  and 
this  without  any  workman-like  /kill  in  finking  any  depth,  or 
difeovering  the  courfe  of  the  vein  :  and,  fo  foon  as  the  mine 
remarkably  diminifhes  from  its  firft  plenty,  they  immediately 
forfake  that  place,  and  go  in  queft  of  a  frefh  one,  without 
fearching  there  any  further  *. 

?  Nouvelle  relation  de  L’Afrique  occidentale,  par  Le  Pere 
Jean  Baptifte  Labat.  Vol.  iv.  p.  40, 41. 

When  they  find  the  mine  rich,  and  that  they  can,  without 
much  trouble,  obtain  a  confiderable  quantity  of  gold,  they 
fometimes  vouchfafe  to  remain  digging  at  the  fame  place, 
even  fix,  or  perhaps  feven  feet  deep ;  but  that  extent  gene¬ 
rally  determines  their  fearch ;  not  becaufe  the  mine  ceafes  to 
be  lefs  plentiful  (for  they  confefs,  the  deeper  they  fink,  the 
greater  quantity  of  gold  they  find)  but  becaufe  they  have  no 
invention  of  fhafts,  nor  any  other  knowledge  in  the  methods 
and  nature  of  mining,  to  prevent  the  earth  from  falling  in 
upon  them. 

*  Labat,  Vol.  iv.  p.  46,  47. 

After  this  general  account  of  the  riches  of  Africa,  our  au¬ 
thor  gives  us  a  detail  of  variety  of  rich  mines ;  the  truth  of 
which  appears,  by  his  reprefentation,  to  be  well  attefted. 
As  r.  A  gold  and  filver  mine  at  Fourquarenne.  2.  Another 
at  Sambanoura,  where  he  fays  the  negroes  find  gold  only  by 
mere  wafhing  of  the  earth,  without  digging  at  all ;  they 
only  rake  it  together  with  their  hands  from  the  furface  of  the 
earth.  3.  A  mine  at  Sagolla,  where  alfo  they  find  gold  up¬ 
on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  by  fimple  wafhing  of  it,  with¬ 
out  finking  at  all.  This  gold  is  extremely  pure,  and  very 
eafy  of  fufibiiity.  It  may  be  prefumed,  he  fays,  that  thofe 
metallic  earths  would  afford  confiderably  more  gold  than 
what  is  found  upon  the  bare  fuperficies.  4.  Guinguiua-Fa- 
ranna  is  a  place  quite  fowed,  as  it  were,  with  gold  mines; 
where  take  the  earth  almoft  indifferently,  and  wafh  it,  you 
will  find  pure  gold  which  melts  with  great  eafe*. 

*  Labat,  Vol.  iv.  p.  47. 

What  indicates  the  riches  of  the  land  here  ftill  more  is,  that 
the  very  rivulets  of  water  that  arife  from  it,  and  run  into  the 
river  Falleme,  carry  with  them  fo  much  gold,  that  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  negroes,  when  the  mines  are  not  wafhed  by  the  per- 
miffion  of  their  prince,  come  to  thefe  rivulets,  and  employ 
themfelves  with  wafhing  the  fand,  and  find  there  confidera¬ 
ble  quantities  of  gold.  Nor  is  this  practice  forbid  them ; 
and,  if  the  negroes  were  not  fo  indolent,  they  might  greatly 
inrich  themfelves,  even  by  this  peddling  work*.  5.  The 
mountains  about  Guinguiua-Faranna  are  of  a  foft  earth, 
ftrewed  with  gold  fand,  which  yields  well  in  fine  gold  ;  as 
alfo  there  are  golden  marcafites,  which  have  proved  of  con¬ 
fiderable  value  f. 

*  Labat,  Vol.  iv.  p.  47,  48. 

f  Ditto,  p.  47. 
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The  mines  likewifc  atNiafanbona  are  very  rich,  and  eafy  to 
be  worked  ;  but  this  ore  fliould  be  pounded  and  fmelted. 
This  requiring  more  art  in  refining  than  the  negroes  are 
mailers  of,  it  would  be  eafy  to  get  poffeffion  thereof*. 
6.  The  moil  confiderable  mine  that  is  at  prefent  open,  and 
which  the  negroes  work  with  more  care,  is  that  between  the 
village  of  Tamba-oura  and  Nettico,  about  30  leagues  eaft 
of  the  river  Falemo,  in  the  center  of  the  country  of  Bom- 
bouco.  This  is  furprifingly  rich,  and  produces  a  very  fine 
gold;  and,  for  15  or  20  leagues  round  about,  here  is  fo 
great  plenty  of  mines,  that  they  cannot  be  well  reprefent- 
ed  on  the  maps,  by  reafon  that  fo  great  a  quantity  would 
create  confufion  :  it  may  be  faid,  with  great  truth,  that  mines 
in  this  place  are  fuperior  to  all  others  in  thofe  parts  of 
Africa  f. 

*  Labat,  vol.  iv.  p.  50.* 

+  Ibid,  p,  5 1 . 

The  want  of  almoft  all  the  conveniencies  of  life  here  has  put 
the  negroes  under  the  neceffity  of  working  their  mines  with 
romething  of  more  induftry  than  is  ufual  among  them. 
They  have  funk  here  even  10  feet  deep,  which  is  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  with  them,  and  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to 
accomplifh,  they  wanting  both  materials  and  experience  for 
matters  of  this  nature. 

j.  I  hey  find,  however,  at  this  depth,  gold  in  much  greater 
abundance  than  by  merely  fearching  the  fuperficics  of  the 
earth,  or  by  a  little  fhallow  digging,  as  they  do  in  all  other 
places.  It  happens  fometimes,  that  the  veins  they  meet  with 
are  mixed  with  a  kind  of  fand,  or  fome  more  congealed 
earth ;  and  long  experience  has  taught  them  to  pound  and 
walh  this  ore,  to  feparate  the  gold  from  it ;  which  then  they 
find  very  plentiful,  and  very  pure.  But,  if  they  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  arts  of  fmelting  and  refining  of  ores, 
they  would  produce  confiderably  more  ;  but  they  have  no 
knowledge  thereof,  nor  have  they  ever  yet  come  to  the 
main  vein  of  any  of  their  mines*. 

*  Labat,  vol.  iv.  p.  52. 

% 

8.  There  are  two  gold  mines  at  Naye.  Th*t  which  is  on 
the  brink  of  the  river  has  been  a  long  time  left  off  working, 
only  becaufe  it  is  fubjedt  to  be  overflowed.  But  they  have 
opened  another  a  little  diftance  from  this,  upon  the  right  of 
the  river,  which  is  ndt  liable  to  be  overflowed,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  may  be  worked  at  all  tiroes  *. 

*  Labat,  vol.  iv.  p.  54. 

9.  About  20  leagues  above  Coinoura,  to  the  left  of  the  river, 
there  is  a  gold  mine,  in  the  land  of  Tomane  Niacalen,  which 
is  very  rich,  and  of  a  pure  metal.  It  is  very  eafy  to  work, 
and  yet  the  negroes  have  left  it,  upon  an  idle  fuperftition  that 
prevails  among  them  *. 

*  Labat,  vol.  iv.  p.  54,  55. 

10.  There  are  an  infinite  number  of  other  places  with  evi¬ 
dent  fignatures  of  mines  of  gold.  Among  others,  there  are 
many  about  17  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Faleme, 
in  the  Niger,  which  are  no  way  inferior  in  value  to  thofe 
before  mentioned  in  the  mountains  of  Nettico  and  Tamba- 
oura  *. 

Labat,  vol.  iv.  p.  55. 

REMARKS. 

That  the  inland  parts  of  Africa,  which  have  been  little  fre¬ 
quented  by  traders,  abound  with  gold,  feems  to  be  a  point 
out  of  all  doubt,  if  we  pay  any  regard  to  human  teftimony, 
either  by  written  or  oral  tradition ;  which  might  be  {hewn 
from  great  variety  of  other  authorities,  was  it  needful.  That 
the  article  of  gold  alone,  therefore,  would  fupply  the  Afri¬ 
cans  wherewith  to  barter  for  European  commodities  to  a 
far  greater  degree  than  has  ever  yet  been  experienced,  is  very 
reafonable  to  believe  :  and,  consequently,  thofe  nations  who 
have  fo  eftablilhed  their  trade  to  Africa,  as  to  promote  the 
greateft  inland  traffic  with  thofe  people,  are  likely  to  be  the 
greateft  gainers  thereby.  May  it  not,  therefore,  ftill  deferve 
confideration,  whether  the  African  trade  of  this  nation  is  yet 
bottomed  upon  the  moll  beneficial  footing  ?  The  mere  fkim- 
ming  a  little  of.  the  coaft- trade  for  gold,  ivory,  and  flaves, 
feems  to  be  but  a  very  fmall  advance  in  this  commerce,  in 
comparifon  to  what  it  will  certainly  admit  of. 

By  what  means  this  traffic  may  be  more  honourably,  and 

more  humanely  improved,  fee  the  articles  African  Trade, 

East-India  Company,  English  African  Com¬ 
pany,  French  African  Company. 

Of  the  Gold  Trade  of  America. 

It  is  generally  underftood  that  filver  is  the  peculiar  wealth  of 
Peru  ;  and  the  Spaniards  have  alfo  gold  mines  there.— There 
are  alfo  two  walhing-places  for  gold  in  the  fouth  part  of 
Peru,  near  the  frontiers  of  Chili.  About  the  year  1709  there 
weJ5  *wo  furprifing  large  lumps  of  virgin  gold  found  in  one 
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of  theie  places,  one  of  which  weighed  32  pounds  complete 
and  was  purchafed  by  the  count  de  Muntdoa,  then  viceroy 
of  Peru,  and  prefented  to  the  king  of  Spain:  the  other  was 
ihaped  fomewhat  like  an  ox’s  heart  t  it  weighed  22  pounds 
and  a  half,  and  was  bought  by  the  corregidor  of  Africa 
I  o  nnd  thefe  lavadero’s,  or  wafting-places,  they  di>  in  the 
corners  of  a  little  brook,  where,  by  certain  tokens,  they 
judge  the  grams  of  gold  to  he.  To  affift  in  carrying  away 
the  mud,  they  let  a  frefh  ftream  into  it,  and  keep'iurnin?  it 
up,  that  the  current  may  fend  it  along. — When  th  y  are 
come  to  the  golden  fand,  they  turn  off  the  ftream  another 
way,  and  dig  with  their  mattocks;  and  this  earth  they  carry 
on  mules  to  certain  bafons,  joined  together  by  fmall  channels  t 
into  thefe  they  let  a  fmart  ftream  of  water,  to  loofen  the 
earth,  and  carry  all  the  grofs  part  away.  The  Indians  {land¬ 
ing  in  the  bafons,  and  throwing  out  all  the  ftones,  the  gold 
at  bottom  is  ftill  mixed  with  a  black  fand,  and  hardly  to  be 
feen,  till  it  be  farther  feparated. 

In  thefe  wafhing-places  are  found  gold  grains  as  big  as  bird- 
lhot  ;  and  in  one,  belonging  to  the  priefts  near  Valparaifo, 
fome  are  found  from  two  or  three  ounces  to  a  pound  and 
half  weight.— This  way  of  getting  gold  is  much  better  than 
from  the  mines  ;  here  is  no  need  of  iron  crow*,  mills  or 
quickfilver;  fo  that  both  the  trouble  and  expence  are  much 
lefs. 

The  fnoft  confiderable  port  in  Chili  is  that  of  Valparaifo 
which  is  efteemed  one  of  the  beft  harbours  in  the  South- Seas’ 
uP°n  a  river  *5  leagues  below  St.  J ago,  (he  capital  of 
Lhili.  Io  this  port  all  the  riches  of  the  gold  mines  behind 
it,  and  on  every  fide,  are  brought,  particularly  from  thofe  of 
I  iltil,  which  are  immenfeiy  rich,  and  lie  between  this  port 
and  the  city  of  St.  J  ago. 

1  he  gold  here  is  found  in  a  very  hard  ftone,  fome  of  which 
fparlcles,  and  betrays  the  inclofed  treafure  to  the  eye ;  but 
moft  of  it  has  not  the  Ieaft  fign  of  gold,  but  appears  to  be 
an  hard  harfh  kind  of  ftone,  of  very  different  colours,  fome 
white,  fome  red,  fome  black.  I  his  ore,  broken  to  pieces, 
is  ground  in  a  mill,  by  the  help  of  water,  into  a  grofs  pow¬ 
der,  with  which  quickfilver  is  afterwards  mixed  :  to  this 
pafte  they  let  in  a  iharp  ftream  of  water,  which  having  re¬ 
duced  it  to  a  kind  of  mud,  the  earthy  particles  are  carried 
off  by  the  current,  and  the  gold  and  quickfilver  precipitated, 
by  their  own  weight,  to  the  bottom.— When  this  mud  has 
fettled  a  little,  into  a  fort  of  pafte,  they  put  it  into  a  linnen 
bag,  and  ftrain  it  very  hard,  by  which  operation  the  mercury 
is  driven  out,  or  at  Ieaft  the  greateft  part  of  it,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  they  evaporate  by  the  help  of  fire  ;  fo  that  they 
have  all  the  gold  together  in  a  little  wedge,  like  a  pine¬ 
apple,  whence  it  derives  its  name  of  pinna. — In  order  to 
clear  the  gold  from  the  filver  it  is  firft  impregnated  with,  the 
lump  mutt  be  run,  and  then  the  exact  weight  is  known,  and 
the  true  finenefs ;  it  is  not  done  otherwife  there. — The 
weightinefs  of  the  gold,  and  the  facility  of  its  amalgamation 
with  mercury,  makes  the  drofs  eafily  lcparate  from  it :  this 
is  an  advantage  the  gold-miners  hive  over  thofe  of  filver  ; 
they  every  day  know  what  they  get,  which  is  not  the  cafe 
of  the  filver  miners.' — See  the  article  Silver. 

According  to  the  nature  of  the  mines,  and  the  richnefs  of  the 
veins,  every  caxon,  or  50  quintals,  or  100  hundred  weight, 
yields  four,  five,  or  fix  ounces. — When  it  yields  but  two, 
the  miner  does  not  make  good  his  expence,  which  frequently 
happens ;  but  he  has  fometimes  good  amends  made  him,  when 
he  meets  with  rich  veins  >  for  the  gold  mines  are,  of  all  mines, 
thofe  which  produce  metals  the  moft  unequally.  —  They 
follow  a  vein,  which  grows  videc  then  narrower,  and 
fometimes  feems  to  be  loft  in  a  fmall  fpace  of  ground.  1  his 
fporc  of  nature  makes  the  miners  live  in  hopes  of  finding  what 
they  call  the  purfe,  being  the  ends  of  veins,  fo  rich,  that 
they  have  fometimes  made  a  man  wealthy  at  once:  and  this 
inequality  fometimes  ruins  them  ;  which  is  the  reafon  that  it 
is  more  rare  to  fee  a  gold-miner  rich  than  a  filver- miner,  or 
of  any  other  metal,  though  there  be  lefs  expence  in  ex¬ 
tracting  it  from  the  mineral.  For  this  reafon,  alfo,  the  mi¬ 
ners  have  peculiar  privileges;  for  they  cannot  be  fued  to  ex¬ 
ecution  on  civil  accounts,  and  gold  pays  only  part  to  the 
king,  which  is  called  covo,  from  the  name  of  the  perfon  to 
whom  the  king  made  the  grant,  becaufe  they  ufed  before  to 
pay  the  ^ ,  as  they  do  of  filver. 

On  the  defeent  of  this  mountain  there  runs,  during  the  win¬ 
ter,  or  rather  during  the  rainy  feafon,  a  pretty  brifk  ftream 
of  water,  which,  paffing  through  the  gold  ore,  waffles  away 
abundance  of  that  rich  metal,  as  it  ripens  and  breaks  from 
its  bed  :  and,  therefore,  for  about  four  months  in  the  vear, 
this  is  accounted  one  of  the  richeft  lavadero’s  in  Chili,  fince 
there  are  frequently  found  pellets  of  pure  gold,  of  an  ounce 
weight. 

At  Palma,  which  is  but  four  leagues  from  Valparaifo,  there 
is  another  rich  lavadero  ;  and,  every- where  throughout  the 
country,  the  fall  of  a  brook  or  rivulet  is  attended,  more  or 
lefs,  with  thefe  golden  {howers,  the  richeft  whereof  fall  into 
the  laps  of  the  j'efuits,  who  farm,  or  purchafe,  abundance 
of  mines  and  lavadero’s,  which  are  wrought  for  their  benefit, 
by  their  fervant$. 
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Vet  it  is  agreed,  that  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  do  not 
feem  to  abound  in  wealth  ;  which,  however,  may  be  very 
well  accounted  for,  if  we  confider  that  fuch  as  deal  in  cattle, 
corn,  and  other  the  product  of  the  country,  acquire  but 
moderate  fortunes;  and  fuch  as  are  concerned  in  mines  are 
frequently  ruined,  by  launching  into  too  great  expence  about 
them.  But,  after  all,  fuch  as  are  eafy  in  their  circumftan- 
ces,  and,  in  confequence  of  that  eafe,  retire  to  St.  Jago,  live 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  fufficiently  demonftrates  the  riches  of 
Chili,  fince  all  their  utenfils,  even  thofe  that  are  molt  com¬ 
mon,  are  of  pure  gold  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  wealth  of 
this  city  alone  cannot  fall  fhort  of  20,000,000 1. — Add  to 
this,  that  the  gold  mines  are  continually  increasing;  and  it 
is  only  for  want  of  hands  that  they  are  not  wrought  to  infi¬ 
nitely  more  advantage,  thofe  already  difcovered,  and  neglect¬ 
ed,  being  fufficient  to  employ  40,000  men.  It  may  be  like- 
wife  obferved,  that  the  frauds  praCtifed  for  deceiving  the  king 
daily  increafe ;  and,  as  they  meafure  the  riches  of  the  Spa- 
nifli  Weft-Indies  by  the  ftandard  of  the  king’s  revenue,  this 
tnuft  neceffarily  make  them  appear  poorer  than  they  really  are. 
As  the  policy  of  the  Spaniards  has  hitherto  confifted  chiefly 
in  endeavouring,  by  all  ways  and  means  poffible,  to  reftrain 
the  vaft  riches  of  thefe  extenfive  dominions  from  palling 
into  other  hands;  fo  the  knowledge  that  other  nations  have 
of  the  mighty  wealth  of  thefe  countries,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  the  great  demand  for  European  manufactures  among 
their  inhabitants,  on  the  other,  has  excited  almoft  every  na¬ 
tion  in  Europe  to  praCtife  all  methods  pollible,  in  order  to 
gain  a  (hare  in  them  ;  and  this  with  fo  good  effedt,  that  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  any  confiderable  part  of  the  riches  of 
the  Weft-Indies  centers  among  the  inhabitants  of  Old  Spain. 
But  the  fyftem  of  Spain  is  now  upon  the  change ;  and  they 
feem  determined  to  reap  all  the  benefit  in  their  power  by  the 
commerce  of  the  Spanifh  Weft- Indies,  as  well  as  by  that  in 
Europe.  See  the  articles  Biscay,  Spain,  Spanish 
■America. 

The  gold  trade  of  Brazil,  belonging  to  the  king  of  Portugal 
being  carried  on  in  much  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  Spain, 
it  is  needlefs  to  fay  more  at  prefent,  than  to  obferve,  that,  in 
order  to  judge  of  the  true  value  of  gold  belonging  to  the 
king  of  Spain,  which  there  paffes  through  the  hands  of  the 
prefident  and  commiffioners,  it  is  all  fold  upon  condition  to 
be  affayed,  and  not  judged  of  merely  by  the  touch,  as  is 
done  in  feveral  parts  of  the  Eaft-Indies.  For, 

Gold  is  fo  precious  a  metal,  that  any  Very  fmall  diffe¬ 
rence,  in  the  affay  of  filver  or  copper  in  every  piece,  will 
run  up  to  a  confiderable  fum  ;  and,  therefore,  the  laws  have 
fettled  the  value  of  gold  and  filver,  not  by  the  touch,  but  by 
trial  of  allay,  and  this  fo  exa&ly  and  demonftrably,  that  what 
a  very  fmall  fcale  decides,  is  afterwards  made  out  and  pro¬ 
ved  by  arithmetic.  And  becaufe  not  only  money  was  to  be 
made  of  this  metal,  but  jewels,  chains,  utenfils,  and  other 
things ;  therefore  the  law  appointed,  that  there  Ihould  be  a 
head  marker  and  toucher,  to  overlook  and  approve  of  the 
reft  of  them,  that,  being  expert  at  touching  gold  and 
trying  filver,  they  might  judge  of  the  finenefs  of  the  gold- 
fmiths  work.  And  whereas,  in  order  to  make  an  allay, 
fomewhat  is  to  be  taken  of  the  ingot  of  gold  or  filver  that 
is  to  be  affayed,  which  cannot  be  done  with  jewels,  chains, 
or  rings,  without  fpoiling  the  fafhion ;  therefore  the  only 
and  univerfal  method  has  always  been  to  touch  the  gold, 
and  mark  the  plate,  relying  only  upon  the  exadtnefs  of  the 
eye  at  certain  times  of  the  day,  and  on  a  ftone,  upon  which 
the  true  finenefs  does  not  fometimes  appear  fuperficially,  either 
becaufe  the  gold  is  ill  coloured,  or  not  fo  perfe&ly  refined. 

As  for  filver,  they  rely  altogether  upon  the  colour  that  appears 
after  it  is  tried  ;  both  which  methods  are  no  better  than  con¬ 
jectures  or  furmifes,  in  comparifon  of  the  certainty  of  the  af- 
fays.  For  which  reafon,  in  criminal  caufes,  againft  fuch  as 
do  not  work  gold  or  filver  according  to  the  ftandard,  no  cafe 
has  been  decided  by  the  head  aflayer,  or  judges  to  whom  it 
belongs,  without  making  experiment  by  affay  ;  and  had  the 
touch  been  fecure,  it  would  certainly  have  been  relied  on  in 
fome  cafes ,  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  feveral  perfons  have 
been  cleared  by  the  affay,  who  have  been  fufpeCled  for  cheats 
by  the  touch.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  merchants  ought 
to  be  perfuaded  it  is  much  fafer  for  them  to  difpofe  of  their 
gold  by  affay,  than  by  touch  ;  for  otherwife  there  might  be 
a  vaft  trouble  faved  in  affaying  all  the  king’s  gold  over  again, 
as  is  done  at  Seville,  though  it  has  been  all  actually  affayed 
in  the  Indies.  This  has  been  the  pra&ice  of  all  times  in 
Spain  ever  fince  gold  was  brought  from  the  Indies,  and 
touching  was  never  yet  admitted  of. 

A  brief  account  of  all  the  monies  of  gold  and  filver  coined  in 
the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  with  the  true  value  thereof 
in  current  money. 

Coined  in  fterling  filver  money  in  the"!  1.  s,  j 

mints  in  the  Tower  of  London,  1 
from  the  year  1558  to  the  year  I 
1572,  in  the  time  of  Tho.  Stan-  I 
ley  and  Tho.  Fleetwood,  under-  />I’^4o>932  2  6 

treafurers,  in  weight  549,6441b.  I 
10  dwts.  making  at  3 1.  the  pound  ! 
weight  — 1  _  ___  j 


1. 


s.  d. 


GOL 

More,  from'  1572  to  1581,  in  the-j 
time  of  John  Lonifon,  matter  and 
worker,  in  weight  255,3381b.  766,014  12 

2  oz.  8  dwt.  7  gr.  making,  at 

the  fame  rate  —  _ 

More,  from  1581  to  1601,  in  the-j 
time  of  Sir  Richard  Martyn,  / 
matter  and  worker,  in  weight  v  2,010,993  12  6 

670,3311b.  2  oz.  10  dwt.  ma- f 
king,  at  the  fame  rate  —  J 
More,  from  September  1601,  to  31 
March,  1603,  in  the  time  of  the  1 
fame  matter,  in  weight  63,8901b.  I  198,060 
7  oz.  making,  at  3I.  2s.  the  ( 
pound  weight  —  —  J 

Coined  in  March,  3  Eliz.  in  Irifh 
money  of  1 1  ounces  fine,  in 
weight  2,277  !b'  making,  at  3 
the  pound  weight  —  _ 


16 


8,93!  —  — 


The  whole  fum  of  fterling  filver") 
coined  in  the  queen’s  time  was  C 
in  weight  1,542,181  lb.  8  dwt.  \  4)632,932 
7  gr.  making  in  money  — 

Coined  in  bafe  Irifh  money,  in 
March,  1  Eliz.  of  3  ounces  fine 
filver,  and  9  ounces  of  allay,  in 
weight  19,828  ib.  worth,  in  fter¬ 
ling  money  —  __ 

More  of  like  bafe  money,  in  the 
time  of  Sir  Richard  Martyn,  in 
weight  89,844  lb.  10  cz.  15 
dwt.  worth,  in  fterling  money 


15>54I  10  2k 


70,105  9  2{ 


So  that  the  whole  value  of  the  filver  1 

money  coined  in  the  queen’s  time  >  4,718,579 
amounted  to  — ■  . —  J 


81- 


Coined  in  fine  gold  money  in  the") 
mint  in  the  Tower  of  London.,  • 
from  1558  to  1601,  in  weight  v, 
12,201  lb.  8  oz.  22  gr.  which  j 
made  in  current  money,  at  36 1.  I 
the  pound  weight  ,  —  J 
More,  from  1601  to  1603,  in  weight 
351b.  4  oz.  7  dwt.  8  gr.  which 
made  in  current  money,  at  36 1.  > 
10  s.  the  pound  weight  — 

The  fum  total  of  all  the  fine  gold 
coined  in  the  queen’s  time,  was 
in  weight  12,227  lb.  18  dwt.  ’ 
6gr.  and  made  in  current  money 


439,260  2  9 


1,292 


6-3 


440,552  8  9f 


Coined  in  crown  gold  money  in") 
the  mint  in  the  Tower  of  Lon-  j 
don,  from  1558  to  1601,  in  weight 
10,086  lb.  30Z.  18  dwt.  17  gr. 
v/hich  made  in  current  money,  1 
at  33 1.  the  pound  weight  —  j 
More,  from  1601  to  1603,  in 
weight  6431b.  10  oz.  8  dwt. 

21  gr.  which  made  in  current 
money,  at33l.  10  s.  the  pound 
weight  —  ■ — 

The  fum  total  of  all  'the  crown  ^ 
gold  coined  in  the  queen’s  time,  I 
was  in  weight  10,730  lb.  2  oz.  L 
7  dwt.  I4gr.  and  made  in  current  I 
money  —  —  —  J 

And  the  true  value  of  all  the  gold  ‘ 
and  filver  monies  coined 
time  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
mounted  to  — 


>  3325848  16  5 


all  the  gold  1 
oined  in  the  (, 
lizabeth,  a-  f 


2r*737  3  if 


354>585  19  7 


5’5I3>7I7  11  it 


The  whole  quantity  of  the  money  coined  (fays  the  learned 
Martyn  Folkes,  Efq;  late  prefident  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London  *)  in  the  reign  of  king  James  I.  cannot,  as  Mr 

*  See  his  Table  of  Englilh.  Gold  Coins,  p.  71. 

‘  Lowndes  has  obferved  in  his  Effay,  be  known  directly  from 
‘  the  books  of  the  Mint,  by  reafon  that,  many  of  the  records 
‘  and  papers  of  that  office  having  been  deftroyed  or  em- 
‘  bezzled  during  the  time  of  the  great  rebellion,  the  memo- 
‘  rials  of  all  tranfaftions  there,  older  than  the  reftoration  of 
‘  king  Charles  II.  are  now  either  loft,  or  remain  in  a  very 
‘  imperfetft  condition.  Yet  may  a  tolerable  account  be  col- 
4  lefted  of  this  matter,  by  the  affiftance  of  other  materials : 

4  and  I  have  accordingly  drawn  out  a  memorandum,  which 
4  will,  I  hope,  be  found  fufficiently  exaft ;  partly  from  a 
4  paper  of  archbilhop  Williams,  wherein  is  an  account 
4  given  of  the  coinage  during  the  firft  13  years  of  the 
4  king;  partly  from  a  certificate  delivered  to  the  council 
4  the  27th  of  November,  1618,  in  which  is  contained  an 

account 
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accoun  t  of  the  weight  of  the  gold  and  filver  coined  in  the 
‘  feveral  years  from  his  9th  to  his  15th  ;  and  partly  from  fome 

*  extraCts  of  the  comptrollers  accounts  of  his  latter  years, 

*  communicated  to  me  formerly  by  the  late  John  Conduit, 

*  Efq;  then  matter  and  worker  of  his  majefty’s  Mint.  By 
‘  which  feveral  particulars  it  appears,  that  there  was  coined, 
‘  from  the  31ft  of  May,  1603,  to  the  31ft  of  March,  1625, 


4  In  angel  gold,  at  the  feveral  rates 

J- 

s. 

4. 

4  of  36I.  ios.  40I.  1  os.  44I.  ns.  1 
4  and  44I.  1  os.  the  pound  weight,  1 

‘  32j°93 

'7 

9 

4  to  the  value  of  —  —  —  - 

4  In  crown  gold,  at  the  feveral  rates 

4  of  33I.  ios.  37.  4s.  40I.  1 8s.  J 
4  4d.  and  4 1 1.  the  pound  j 

3,63  4,296 

1 

2 

4  weight,  to  the  value  of  —  J 

3,666,389 

18 

11 

4  In  fterling  filver,  at  3I.  2s.  the ; 
4  pound  weight  —  —  —  1 

■  1,641,004 

*3 

3 

*  In  like  filver  for  Ireland,  to  the? 

124,957 

4  fterling  value  of  — -  —  j 

1 

7 

1,765,961 

H 

10 

4  And  the  total  value  of  all  the  gold-] 

4  and  filver  monies  coined  in  the 

4  reign  of  king  James,  exclufive 

4  of  fome  bafe  monies  coined  for 

►  5>432>35* 

13 

9 

4  feen  no  account, 
‘  the  value  of 


amounted  to 


*  By  an  account  which  Mr  Lowndes  has  publifhcd  in  hisEf- 
4  fays,  the  filver  money  coined  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles 

*  I.  and  by  which  we  mutt  only  underftand  the  filver  mo- 
4  ney  regularly  coined  in  the  Tower  of  London.,  amounted 
‘  to  the  funl  of  8,776,544b  10s.  3d.  but  of  the  gold  there 
4  alfo  coined,  during  the  fame  time,  I  afn  not  able  to  give  fo 
4  exa£t  an  account.  All  lean  fay  is,  that,  by  a  paper  I  law 

*  in  the  hands  of  the  late  Mr  Conduit,  the  weight  of  the  an- 
4  gel  gold  coined  from  the  beginning  of  the  king’s  reign  to 
'«  the  25th  of  November,  1642,  and  which  W2s  coined  into 

*  angels  only,  was  that  of  2841b.  50Z.  9  dwt.  9  gr.  which 

*  made  in  money  then  current,  at  the  rate  of  44 1.  10  s.  the 
4  .pound  weight,  the  fum  of  12,6581.  5  s.  9  d.  ob.  And  it 

*  appears,  by  the  accounts  of  the  pix,  that  there  has  been  no 
4  angel  gold  coined  in  England  fince  that  time.  It  alfo  fur- 
4  ther  appeared,  by  the  fame  paper,  that  there  was  coined  in 
4  crown  gold,  from  the  king’s  acceflion  to  the  31ft  of  March, 

*  1641,  in  weight  68,8321b.  iioz.  iidwt.  4  gr.  and  by 

*  two  other  papers,  purporting  to  be  the  accounts  of  Sir 
4  Ralph  Freeman,  and  Sir  Thomas  Aylefbury,  from  the  ift 

*  of  Auguft,  1641,  to  the  5th  of  May,  1643,  and  Sir  Robert 
4  Harley,  from  the  6th  of  May,  1643,  to  the  31ft  of  March, 
4  1646,  that  there  was  coined,  during  that  time,  in  crown 

*  gold,  the  weight  of  7,0521b.  2  oz.  iidwt.  1  gr.  to 
4  which  laft  weight,  if  we  add  proportionably  for  the  four 
4  months  elapfed  between  the  31ft  of  March  and  the  ift 
4  of  Auguft,  1641,  and  for  the  34  months  between  the  end  of 
4  thefe  accounts  and  the  30th  of  January,  1648,  we  cannot 
4  very  greatly  miftake  in  fuppottng  the  weight  of  the  crown 

*  gold,  coined  from  the  ift  of  April,  1641,  to  the  time  of 
4  the  king’s  death,  to  have  been  of  about  11,826  lb.  which, 
4  added  to  the  former  quantity,  will  make,  for  the  whole 
4  weight  of  the  crown  gold  coined  in  this  reign,  about 
4  80,659  pounds  ;  and  which,  reduced  into  money,  at  the 
4  rate  of  41  1.  to  the  pound  weight,  produces  of  the  fame 
4  3,307,019!.  To  which  if  we  add  the  value  before  given 
4  of  the  angel  gold,  and  of  the  filver  coined  in  the  fame 
4  time,  we  fhall  find  that  the  whole  fum  in  gold  and  filver 
4  coined  in  the  Tower  of  London,  during  the  reign  of  king 
4  Charles  I.  did  not,  in  current  money,  amount  to  lefs  than 
4  about  12,096,2201.  fterling*.’ 

*  Table  of  Englilh  Gold  Coins,  p.  7$. 


4  What  quantity  of  money  was  coined  during  the  common- 
<  wealth,  I  have,  fays  the  fame  author,  never  been  able  to 
4  learn.  All  the  papers  I  have  feen  relating  to  that  fubjeCt 
4  were  only  fome  extracts  Mr  Conduit'  had  of  Dr  Guer- 
4  dian’s  accounts,  for  about  four  years  and  a  half  elapfed 
4  between  the  1 6th  of  May,  1649,  when  he  entered  upon 
4  his  office,  and  the  30th  day  of  November,  1653;  by 
4  which  it  appeared  that  there  was  coined  at  the  Tower, 
4  during  that  time,  in  crown  gold,  the  weight  of  1,768  lb. 
4  7  oz.  17  dwt.  16  gr.  making  in  tale,  at  41 1.  the  pound 
4  weight,  the  fum  of  72,5 14  1.  18  s.  8  d.  i  :  and,  in  fterling 
filver,  the  weight  of  123,6441b.  1  oz.  8  dwt.  12 
6  making  in  tale,  at  3  1.  2  s.  the  pound  weight,  the  fum  of 
3^3>294l-  2 5  s.  4d.  fo  that  the  whole  coinage,  both 
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4  in  gold  and  filver,  during  the  faid  time,  amounted  to  the 
‘  value  of  455,829!.  14s.  od.  f*.’ 

*  Table  of  Englilh  Gold  Coins,  p.  96. 

By  the  duplicates  and  attefted  copies  of  the  compfrolment- 
roils,  and  other  books  remaining  in  his  maiefty’s  Mint,  it 
appears  that  there  was  coined  in  the  Tower  of  London,  du¬ 
ring  the  reign  ot  king  Charles  II.  and  after  his  reflation, 

the  feveral  iums  mentioned  in  the  following  account,  that  is 

to 


In  crown  gold  of  22  carats  fine,  and  1. 

2  carats  of  allay,  from  the  20th  of'' 

July,  1660,  to  the  31ft  day  of 
December,  1662,  the  weight  of 
9i81b.  8  oz.  3dwt.  the  which, 
being  coined  into  units,  com¬ 
monly  called  broad-pieces,  double 
crowns,  and  Britain  crowns,  and 
into  milled  units  of  the  fame 
weight  as  the  others,  made  in 
money  then  current,  at  the  rate 
of  41  1.  the  pound  weight,  the 

value  of  —  —  —  _  J 

In  like  gold,  from  the  ift  of  Janu-^ 
ary,  1662,  to  the  6th  day  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  1684,  the  weight  of 
93,0241b.  6  oz.  8  dwt.  13  gr.  the 
which  being  coined  into  20  (hil¬ 
ling  pieces,  commonly  called  \ 
guineas,  pieces  of  10  {hillings,  40  / 
{hillings,  and  5  pounds,  made  in 
money  then  and  ftill  current,  at 
44  1.  1  o  s.  the  pound  weight,  the 
value  of  —  —  —  _  j 


s. 


d. 


\  375665  16  11 


4T39>5S8 


6 


Total  of  the  gold  in 
93,9431b.  1  oz.  iidwt 
making  in  money 


Weight,  1 


Note,  That  although  the  Warrant 
for  the  cutting  the  pound  weight 
of  gold  into  44  guineas  and  a  half 
was  not  figned  until  the  24th  of 
December,  1663,  yet  the  weight 
of  27  lb.  8  oz.  coined  fome  time 
before,  and  which  was  the  only 
gold  minted  fince  the  laft  day  of 
the  preceding  December,  was 
really  coined  into  guineas,  and 
as  fuch  delivered,  on  the  31ft  of 
the  following  December,  1663. 

In  fterling  filver,  of  11  ozf  2  dwt.-^ 
fine,  and  18  dwt.  of  allay,  from 
the  20th  day  of  July,  1660,  to 
the  5th  day  of  February,  1662, 
the  weight  of  175,691  lb.  2oz. 

10  dwt.  the  which  being  coined 
into  hammered  money,  at  3I.  2s. 
the  pound  weight,  made,  in  the 
coins  then  current,  the  fum  of 
In  like  filver,  from  Feb.  6,  1662,^ 
to  Feb.  6,  1684,  the  weight  of  1 
1,025,012  lb.  I4dwt.  I4gr.  the  1 
which  being  coined  into  milled  \  ^  x 
money,  at  the  fame  rate  of  3I.  /  ■*’  7 7>537 
as.  the  pound  weight,  made  in 
the  coins  then  and  ftill  currency 
the  fum  of  —  —  _ 

Total  of  the  filver  in  weight,  / 

1,200,7031b.  3  oz.  4dwt.  14.gr.  Y  3,722,180  2  8 *. 


)  544^42  14  11 


9i 


making  in  money  —  — 


And  the  total  value  of  all  the  rrro--j 
nies,  both  of  gold  and  filver ,  / 
coined  in  this  reign,  according  7,899,434 
to  the  foregoing  rates,  amounted  1 
to  the  fum  of  —  —  •—  J 


1* 


How  far  the  accounts  of  this  ingenious  gentleman  are  to  be 
relied  on,  may  be  gathered  from  his  own  words,  where  he 
fays,  It  may  be  noted,  that  part  of  the  filver  above  men- 
4  tioned  was  the  produce  of  1,500,000  French  crowns,  or 
*  4>500>'°00  livres  Tounrois,  received  for  the  fale  of  Dun- 
‘  kirk;  which  produced,  in  ftandard  filver,  the  weight  of 
4  108,6361b.  6  oz.  3  dwt.  2gr.  and  made,  in  coinecfEng- 
4  lifh  money  by  tale,  33^77 3  3*-  9  d-  I  5  as  alio,  that 

other  part  of  the  fame  filver  was  the  produce  of  what  were 
4  called  the  crown  and  harp  monies,  which  Sir  Thomas  Vy- 
ner>  Lnt.  and  Bt.  Francis  Meynell,  Efq;  then  fheriff  of 
London*  and  Edwafd  Back  Wei  J,  Efq;  contracted  wiih  his 

majefty 


X 
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majefly  on  the  6th  of  December,  1651,  to  take  in  by  tale, 
and  to  coin  with  all  convenient  expedition,  at  their  own 
charge,  into  Englifli  current  monies ;  receiving  for  the 
fame  a  confideration  of  5  1.  10s.  for  every  100  1.  in  the 
tale,  in  lieu  of  want  of  weight,  and  expence  of  coinage  ; 
upon  which  there  was  accordingly  coined,  of  the  crofs  and 
harp  monies,  the  fum  of  about  500,000  1.  in  tale. 

And  here  I  mull  acknowledge  the  particular  favours  of  the 
honourable  Richard  Arundel,  Efq;  now  mailer  and  worker 
of  h4s  mujefly’s  mint;  who,  knowing  that  I  was  making 
enquiries  of  this  fort,  was  kindly  pleafed  todire£l  I  fhould 
have  free  accefs  to  any  of  the  books  or  papers  of  his  of¬ 
fice  ;  and  by  whofe  leave  the  ingenious  and  accurate  Mr. 
Anthony  Pollet,  of  the  fame,  communicated  to  me  his 
own  extracts,  drawn  out  with  great  labour  and  exadlnel's 
from  the  original  records,  and  wherein  are  contained  the 
particular  accounts  of  all  the  fums,  both  of  gold  and  filver, 
coined  fince  the  refloration  of  kingCharles  II.  From  thefe 
extra£ls  the  foregoing  account  was  taken,  as  were  alfo  thofe 
others  of  the  fame  fort,  that  I  Ihall  have  occafion  to  pro¬ 
duce  in  the  fequel  of  thefe  pages.  Nor  mull  I  at  the  fame 
time  omit  returning  thanks  to  my  friends  Mr  Jofeph  Har¬ 
ris,  one  of  the  afl'ay-mafters,  and  Mr  Charles  Smyth,  the 
deputy  comptroller,  who  have,  on  all  occafions,  been  ready 
to  favour  me  with  any  informations  I  wanted  in  relation 
to  this  affair;  as  indeed  every  officer  of  the  mint  has  been 
that  I  have  on  any  occafion  applied  myfelf  to,  and  from  all 
which  I  have  received  particular  inftances  of  regard  and 
great  civility*.’ 

*  Table  of  Englifh  Gold  Coins,  p.  112. 

There  was  coined  in  the  Tower  of  London,  during  the 
reign  of  king  James  II.  that  is  to  fay,  from  the  7th  day  of 
February,  1684,  to  the  13th  day  of  February,  1688. 


In  crown  gold,  the  weight  of 
47,4971b.  6oz.  1  dwt.  which  I 
being  coined  into  20  {hilling  ( 
pieces,  called  guineas,  &c.  made  f 
at  the  rate  of  44I.  10s.  the  pound J 
weight,  the  value  of  —  — 

In  flerling  filver,  the  weight  of 
167,1981b.  10  oz.  6  dwts.  2ogr. 
makinginmoney,attherateof  3I. 

2  s.  the  pound  weight,  the  fum  of 


1. 


d. 


2jH3>638  18  87 


I 


518,316  9  5^ 


Total  value  of  both  the  gold  and  the  ?  2  g  Jl 

filver*  —  —  —  —  $  ’  ^  4 

*  Table  of  Englifli  Gold  Coins,  p.  114. 

V 

An  abftradt  of  the  accounts  of  the  great  recoinage. 


Of  the  filver  coined  in  the  ToweA 
of  London,  from  the  30th  day  of 
September,  1695,  to  the  31ft  day 
of  December,  1699,  there  was 
in  12  general  remains  of  clipped 
hammered  filver  monies,  taken 
in  by  the  lords  of  the  Treafury, 
melted  atWeftminfter  into  10 
thoufand,  9  hundred,  and  33  in¬ 
gots,  and  then  fpnt  to  the  Mint, 

the  weight  of  — -  — - J 

There  was  likewife  of  hammered! 
money  and  wrought  plate  import-  1 
ed  into  the  Mint,  and  there  melt-  f 
ed,  the  weight  of  —  —  J 

The  hammered  money  and  wrought 
plate  imported  into  the  five  coun¬ 
try  mints,  made  in  weight, 

At  Briftol  ------ 

At  Chefter  ------ 

At  Exeter  -  -  -  -  - 

At  Norwich  ------ 

At  York  ------- 


lb.  oz.  dwt.  gr. 


)  7 9°, 8  60 


1  19 


696,971  —  16  19 


146,977 

101,660 

147,296 

83,040 

99,023 


The  total  of  the  hammered  and 
clipped  filver  money,  and  of 
the  wrought  plate  imported 
amounted  to  the  weight  of* 

*  Table  of  Englifli  Gold  Coins,  p 


3 


2,065,827  2  16  3 


124. 


1. 


s. 


d. 


Which  makes,  at  3I.  2s.  the  pound 
weight,  the  fum  of  6,404,064 1. 

8  s.  6d.  but  which  being  coined  t  /- 
fomewhat  lighter,  though  within  f  ’^35’ 
the  remedy  allowed,  produced 
really  in  tale  the  fum  of  -  -  ■ 

There  was  coined  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  during  the  joint  reigns 
of  king  William  and  queenMary  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  from  the  14th  day 
of  February,  1688,  to  the  28th 
day  of  December,  1694, 

5 


In  crown  gold,theweightof  9,9621b.  1 
8  oz.  14  gr.  making  in  money,  at  ( 
44 1.  10s.  the  pound  weight,  the  \ 
value  of  —  —  —  —  J 

In  flerling  filver,  during  the  fame  1 
time,  the  weight  of  25,4921b.  f 
4  oz.  18  dwt.  8gr.  making  in> 
money,  at  3  1.  2  s.  the  pound  \ 
weight,  the  fum  of  —  —  J 


1. 

443i338 


79,026 


15 


d. 

6 


41 


Total  value  of  all  the  money,  both  of' 
gold  and  filver, 
joint  reigns  of 
queen  Mary 


1  the  money,  both  of! 
r,  coined  during  the  I 
f  king  William  and  j 


522,365 


4  io| 


There  was  coined,  during  the  re¬ 
maining  part  of  the  reign  of  king 
William,  after  the queen’sdeath, 
in  crown  gold  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  from  the  29th  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  1694,  to  the  8th  day  of  )  2,975,550  16 

March,  1701,  the  weight  of 
66,8661b.  3  oz.  14  dwt.  ix  gr. 
making  in  money,  at  the  afore- 
faid  rate  of  44 1.  to  s.  the  pound 
weight,  the  value  of  — «  -> 

In  flerling  filver,  during  the  fame-*, 
time,  in  the  Tower,  the  weight 
of  1,684,6001b.  19  dwt.  6gr. 
and  in  the  five  country  mints  the 
weight  of  577,9961b.  making 'to¬ 
gether  the  weight  of  2,262,5961b. 
igdwt.  6gr.  and  which  produced 
in  money,  at  the  aforefaid  rate  of 
3  1.  2  s.  the  pound  weight,  the 
fum  of  —  — 


l£ 
*  * 


>7,014,047  l6  II-: 


Total  value  of  all  the  monies,  both-* 

of  gold  and  filver,  coined  from  I  «  Q 
the  deceafe  of  queen  Mary  to  the  f  ^’9  9»59 
deceafe  of  the  king  -  -  -  J 


And  the  whole  value  of  all  the  fame-* 

moniescoined  from  the  king’s  ac-f  /-  . 

ceffion  to  his  death,  amounted  tof  ^  ^  '  ♦ 

the  fum  of  ------  J 

There  was  coined  in  the  Tower  of  London,  during  the  reign 
of  queen  Anne,  that  is  to  fay,  from  the  9th  day  of  March, 
1701,  to  the  ift  day  of  Auguft,  1714* 


1 


In  crown  gold,  the  weight  of 
55,8321b.  2oz.  making  in  mo¬ 
ney,  at  the  rate  of  44I.  10s.  the 
pound  weight,  the  value  of 
And  in  flerling  filver  the  weight  of! 
66,8041b.  9  oz.  15  dwt.  which  / 
produced  in  money,  at  the  rate  r 
of  3I.  2s.  the  pound  weight,  the  J 
fum  of--------' 


1. 


s. 


d. 


^484,531  8  4 


207,094  18  41 


Total  value  of  both  *  forts  <—  2,691,626  6 


8f 


*  It  may  be  noted,  that  it  appears  by  the  particulars  of  the 
accounts  from  which  the  foregoing  extract  is  taken,  that, 
in  the  years  1 709  and  1711,  during  which  the  greateft  coin¬ 
ages  of  filver  were  made  in  this  reign,  there  was  coined,  out 
of  wrought  plate  brought  in  upon  encouragement,  the 
weight  of  46,1561b.  n  oz.  2  dwt.  3gr.  making  in  value 
about  144,0001.  flerling,  which  was  more  than  two-thirds 
of  all  the  filver  coined  in  the  Tower,  from  her  majefty’s 
accefilon  to  her  deceafe. 

But  there  was  further  coined  in  this  reign  at  Edinburgh, 
upon  the  union,  and  by  the  Englifli  moniers  fent  down 
thither,  the  weight  of  103,346  lb.  making  in  tale,  at  the 
aforefaid  rate  of  3I.  2  s.  the  pound  weight,  the  fum  of 
320,372!.  12  s.  flerling  money,  all  which  I  take  to  have 
been  of  their  firft  coinage  in  the  year  1707,  or  the  very 
beginning  of  1708.  Befides  which,  there  was  again  a  fe- 
cond  coinage  foon  after,  and,  before  the  end  of  the  laft 
mentioned  year,  1708,  when  fome  filver,  that  could  not 
conveniently  be  minted  before,  was  alfo,  like  the  other, 
converted  into  current  money  of  Great- Britain  :  but  of  this 
Iaft  coinage  I  have  met  with  no  particular  account. 


There  was  coined  in  the  Tower  of  London,  during  the 
reign  of  king  George  I.  that  is  to  fay,  from  the  fecond  day 
of  Auguft,  1714,  to  the  iith  day  of  June,  1727, 


In 


G  O  L 
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In  crown  gold,  the  weight  of  9  1.  s. 

184,7631b.  which  computed  at 
46I.  14s.  6d.  the  pound  weight, 
guineas  having  been  fettled  and  j 
made  current  at  21s.  each,  by  j 
his  majefty’s  proclamation  of  the  ^8,492,876 
22d  of  December*  1717,  and  be-  J 
ing  therefore  no  longer  efteemed  1 
as  pieces  of  20s.  but  of  2  is.  each}  j 
in  the  Mint,  produced  after  that  | 
rate  in  money,  the  value  of  -  J 
In  fterling  ftlver,  the  weight  of 
75, 1 761b.  making  in  money,  at 
the  rate  of  3I.  2s.  the  pound  233,054  12 

weight,  the  fum  of  -  - 


And  the  total  value  both  of  the  gold  1  R 

and  the  ftlver,  amounted  to  -  {  5>9^ 


15  6 


The  care  of  this  learned  author,  in  the  colle&ion  of  the  fore¬ 
going,  and  various  other  delicate  particulars,  may  fee m  of 
little  import  to  thofe  who  will  not  deliberately  weigh  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  his  penetration.  For,  armuft  divers  other  national 
purpofes  that  his  judicious  obfervations  will  anfwer,  and  which 
will  naturally  occur  to  every  one  that  has  a  fuperior  relifhfor 
Rudies  of  this  kind,  there  is  one  that  will  be  generally  ufeful, 
and  upon  which  fome  important  principles,  I  apprehend,  of 
political  arithmetic,  may  be  founded. — Let  the  gentleman 
fpeak  for  himfelf. 

4  Having  now,  fays  he,  gone  through  thofe  obfervations  I 
4  had  to  make  upon  our  Engiilh  filver  coins,  from  the  Nor- 
4  man  conqueft  to  the  prefent  time}  I  fhall  here  add,  as  a 
4  general  abftradl  of  the  foregoing  pages,  and  of  what  I  prin- 
4  cipally  defigned  fhould  be  contained  in  them,  a  fhort  table, 
4  exhibiting  at  one  view  the  ftandard  of  our  filver  money  as 
4  to  goodnefs,  together  with  the  true  weight  of  240  pennies, 
4  60  groats,  or  20  Rollings,  making  the  pound  (let ling,  at 
4  the  feveral  times  there  noted  in  the  firft  column  ;  to  which 
*  1  have  alfo  added,  in  the  laft  column,  the  fame  intrinfic 
4  value  of  the  nominal  pound  fterling,  expreffed  in  decimals 
4  of  our  prefent  fterling  pound  :  whereby  the  proportion  of 
4  the  intrinlic  value  of  any  former  fums  of  money,  as  is  now 
4  called  by  the  fame  appellation,  may  immediately  be  known, 
4  and  the  prices  of  provifions,  labour,  and  materials,  in  for- 
«  mer  times,  may  readily  be  compared  with  the  different 
4  prices  which  the  -like  provifions,  labour,  and  materials,  are 
4  found  to  bear  at  this  day. 


Yearof  the  king’s 
reign,  and  Ai  D. 

Standard 
of  the  fil¬ 
ver. 

w 

20 

in 

eight  of 

{hillings 

tale. 

Value  of  the 
fame  in  pre¬ 
rent  riion. 

(Pro¬ 

por¬ 

tion. 

cz. 

dwt. 

gr. 

1. 

s. 

d. 

Conqueft  1066 

Old  fter. 

1 1 

5 

2 

18 

n 

2}906 

28  Ed.  I.  1300 

i  1 

3 

5 

2 

*7 

5 

2*871 

18  Ed.  III.  1344 

10 

2 

— 

2 

12 

5i 

2}622 

2o  Same  1346 

10 

— - 

— 

2 

XI 

8 

2,583 

27  Same  1353 

9 

— 1 - 

2 

6 

6 

2>325 

13  Hen. lV. 1412 

7 

10 

— 

I 

18 

9 

L937 

4  Ed.  IV.  1464 

6 

— 

— 

I 

1 1 

— 

U55 

iff  H.VIII.1527 

oz  dwt. 

5 

6 

16 

I 

7 

6J 

G378 

34  Same  1543 

W.  1  2 

5 

— 

— - 

I 

3 

34 

1*163 

^6  Same  1545 

W.  5  2 

— 

— 

O 

13 

ni 

C}6g8 

37  Same  1546 

W.  7  2 

— 

— 

0 

9 

34 

0,466 

3  Ed. VI.  1549 

W.  5  2 

3 

6 

16 

O 

— 

— 

■ - 

5  Same  1551 

W.  8  2 

— 4 

— 

O 

4 

7-1 

0,232 

6  Same  1552 

W.  0  1 

4 

— 

— 

I 

— 

H 

1,028 

I  Mary  1553 

VV.o  2 

— 

— 

— 

I 

— - 

34 

I}024 

2  Eli2.  1560 

Old  fter. 

— 

— 4 

— 

I 

— 

8 

U033 

43  Same  4601 

3 

J7 

10 

I 

— 

-! 

1,000 

Now,  by  a  comparifon  of  the  foregoing  table  of  filver  coins, 
with  a  table  of  gold  publifhed  by  the  fame  author,  it  appears, 
that  in  the  27th  year  of  king  Edward  III.  1353,  when  the 
firft  confiderable  coinage  of  gold  was  made  in  England,  fine 
gold  was  rated  in  our  coins  at  eleven  times  and  about  one 
lixth  part,  as  much  as  fine  filver.  But  even  this  value  of  gold 
was  thought  too  great  in  the  time  of  king  Henry  the  IVth, 
and  the  fame  being  complained  of  by  the  regulations  made  in 
his  13th  year,  1412,  gold  came  to  be  exchanged  for  ten 
times  and  about  one  third  of  an  equal  quantity  of  filver.  In 
the  fourth  year  of'  king  Edward  the  IVth,  1464,  gold  was 
again  valued  at  a  little  more  than  eleven  times  the  price  of 
filver.  During  the  140  years  next  following,  there  was 
fcarce  any  alteration  made  in  the  proportional  value  of  the 
two  metals;  excepting  only  in  the  times  of  con'ufion  be¬ 
tween  the  34th  year  of  king  Henry  the  VUIth,  and  the  laft 
of  king  Edward  the  Vlth  :  and,  by  the  indentures  of  the 
43d  year  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  thofe  of  the  firft  of  king 
James,  1603,  the  pound  weight  of  fine  gold  in  the  coin  was 
yet  rated  at  fomewhat  lefsthan  eleven  pounds  weight  of  fine 
filver.  But  foon  after  that  time  the  price  of  gold  was  very 
fenfibly  advanced,  the  pound  weight  of  it  being  valued  in  the 
indentures  of  the  2d  year  of  king  James,  at  better  than  twelve 
pounds  and  an  ounce ;  and,  in  the  17  th  of  the  fame  king,  at 
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m.°{e  than  thirteen  pounds  four  ounces  and  three pennyweight.' 
of  fine  filver  ;  when  guineas  came  firft  to  be  coined  for  20s. 
pieces  in  the  15th  year  of  king  Charles  the  lid,  1663,  the 
pound  of  fine  gold  was  therein  made  equivalent  to  fourteen 
pounds  five  ounces  fixteen  pennyweights  and  nine  grains  of 
fine  filver;  which  value,  by  the  running  of  guineas  as  they 
now  do  for  21s.  each,  is  yet  further  advanced  to  fifteen 
pounds  two  ounces  ten  pennyweights  and  feven  grains  of  the 
fame  filver*. 

*  Table  of  EnglifhGold  Coins,  p.  143. 

GOLDEN  RULE,  in  arithmetic,  a  rule,  whereby  we  find 
a  fourth  number  proportional  to  three  others  that  are  given. 
It  is  called  alfo  the  Rule  of  Three  and  the  Rule  of  Propor¬ 
tion.  Seethe  article  Arithmetic,  where  it  is  exempli¬ 
fied,  and  its  reafon  demonftrated. 

GRACE,  days  of  grace,  or  days  of  favour  or  refpite,  area 
certain  number  of  days,  allowed  by  cuftom  for  the  payment 
of  bills  of  exchange,  or  promiflory  notes,  after  the  fame  be¬ 
comes  due,  i.e.  after  the  time  they  wereaccep  ed  for  isexpired. 
In  England,  three  days  of  grace  are  allowed  ;  fo  that  a  bill 
accepted  in  order  to  be  paid}  e.  gr.  ten  days  after  fight,  is  not 
to  be  paid  till  thirteen  days.  Throughout  France,  they  al¬ 
low  ten  days  of  grace;  as  many  at  Dantzic  ;  eight  at  Na¬ 
ples  ;  fix  at  Venice,  Arrifterdam,  Rotterdam,  and  Antwerp; 
four  at  Francfort;  five  at  Leiplie ;  twelve  at  Hamburgh; 
fix  in  Portugal  ;  fourteen  in  Spain;  thirty  in  Genoa,  &c. 

N.  B.  Sundays  and  holidays  are  included  in  the  number  of 
days  of  gracer  See  Acc e ptanc e,  Bills  ofExcHANGE. 
GRAFTING,  GRAFFING,  or  INGRAFTING}  in 
agriculture  arid  gardening.  See  Engrafing. 

GR  ATI  AS,  are  allowances  made  by  the  king  of  Spain, 
and  the  farms  of  the  cuftoms,  by  way  of  abatement  of  the 
duties  on  importation  of  merchandizes  into  Spain,  in  confi- 
deration  of  the  feveral  alterations  of  the  coin  iri  that  country, 
which  had  raifed  our  duties,  contrary  to  treaties,  without  the 
allowances  of  thofe  gratias,  or  favours,  if  you  pleafe. 

REMARKS. 

In  the  making  treaties  of  commerce  betweeri  one  nation  and 
another,  the  nogociators  thereof  cannot  have  too  circum- 
ftantial  a  ftate  of  the  nature  of  the  trade  between  fuch  na¬ 
tions.  For  want  of  which,  in  relation  to  the  duties  laid  on, 
and  the  gratias  granted  in  favour  of  our  merchandizes  in 
Spain,  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  has  been  Ihewn  to  be  very  defi¬ 
cient.  It  may,  therefore,  prove  a  ufeful  memento,  to  Ihew 
how  this  nation  may  be  impofed  upon,  in  regard  to  the  ta¬ 
riffs  and  duties  laid  on  our  merchandizes  in  fuch  foreign 
countries,  where  their  coin  Is  liable  to  be  raifed  and  fallen  in 
an  arbitrary  manner,  and  our  own  is  kept  fixed  and  invariable. 
This  matter  being  put  by  the  oppofers  of  the  Utrecht  treaty 
in  a  very  intelligible  light,  and  being  applicable  to  future  oc- 
-  cafions  of  a  fimilar  nature,  we  cannot  do  better,  ’tis  appre¬ 
hended,  than  to  quote  their  fenfe. 

An  account  of  the  cuftoms  and  duties  which  were  payable  on 
our  woollen  manu failures  at  Cadiz  and  port  St.  Mary’s, 
From  the  conclufioa  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  in  1697 
by  the  earl  of  Sandwich,  to  the  commencement  of  queen 
Anne’s  war,  and  to  what  we  were  liable  to  pay  by  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht;  together  with  fome  reafons,  which  induced 
the  kings  of  Spain,  from  time  to  time,  to  veil  the  admini- 
ftrators  or  farmers  of  the  royal  duties,  with  power  to  make 
fuch  juft:  and  reafonable  allowances  to  our  merchants,  as 
were  abfolutely  neceffary  to  preferve  their  commerce,  and 
Fupport  the  revenue. 

4  The  Almoxa risfargo  [fee  that  article]  or  cuftom, 
which  was  paid  upon  taking  our  goods  out  of  the  cuftom- 
houfe  of  Spain ;  and  the  alcavalla,  which  was  payable  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  laws  of  Caftille,  at  the  place  where,  arid  at 
the  time  when,  they  are  fold,  as  well  as  all  the  other  duties} 
which  were  afterwards  impofed,  were  collected  upon  the 
eftablilhed  rates,  in  the  old  arancels,  or  regifters. 

Thefe  were  originally  made  by  the  people  in  the  chief  trade- 
ing  cities  and  towns,  but  varied  one  from  another  one  or  two 
per  cent,  and  fometimes  more  ;  however,  they  were  gene¬ 
rally  efteemed  moderate,  never  exceeding  the  prices  our 
goods  and  merchandizes  were  fold  at  in  that  kingdom,  in  a 
current  time  of  trade. 

In  the  year  1667,  and  from  thence  until  1686,  our  bays, 
ferges,  perpets,  cloths,  &c.  were  charged,  according  to  their 
refpedtive  valuations,  with 

12  :  37  \  per  cent,  alnloxarisfargo,  and 
12:82  \  per  cent,  alcav.  cien.  &c.  &c. 

In  all  25  :  per  cent,  including  premio’s  and  4to  plata. 

And  our  fays,  (lockings,  hats,  &c.  With 

5:62  7  per  cent,  almoxarisfargo,  and 
17  :  32  7  per  cent,  alcav.  Cien.  &c. 

In  all  22  :  per  cent,  including  premio’s  and  4to  plata. 

1  x  H  And 


\ 
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And,  in  anno  1686,  they  were  fubjeft  to  an  additional  duty 
of  1  and  f  per  cent,  confulado  and  lonja,  which,  with  a 
premio  of  5  per  cent,  amounted  to  1  T+a%  per  cent,  whereby 
the  whole  duty  on  bays,  &c.  were  26  x®£y  per  cent,  and  on 
fays,  &c.  24  tVs  per  cent. 

Thefe  were  fuch  exorbitant  duties,  that  they  formerly  dif. 
couraged  trade,  and  introduced  clandeftine  importations  t 
whereupon  the  adminiftrators,  who  colledled  thefe  duties  for 
the  king  s  account,  or  the  farmers  who  received  them  for 
their  own  ufe,  according  to  the  power  granted  them, 
made  it  a  conftant  practice  in  the  cuftom-houfe  to  al¬ 
low  25  per  cent,  to  the  merchants  upon  making  up  their 
'cuftoms,  which  Was  called  the  king’s  gratia ;  and  this  effec 
tually  fecured  their  trade,  and  augmented  the  revenue. 
When  this  abatement  was  firft  fettled  is  veby  uncertain,  but 
it  has  probably  been  of  a  long  landing:  it  was  an  eftablilhed 
rale  in  1667,  and  was  regularly  and  conftantly  allowed  by 
the  farmers,  until  fuperfeded  by  the  late  tfeaty. 

Since,  therefore,  by  the  third  article  of  the  earl  of  Sand 
wich’s  treaty,  no  new  cuftom  or  duties  whatfoever  lhall  be 
taken  or  increafed,  other  than  thofe  which  in  like  cafes  the 
natives  themfelves  and  all  other  llrangers  ate  obliged  to  pay; 
and  that  theSpanilh  farmers  never  difputed  this  dedudlionfor 
fo  many  years  fucceffively  with  any  foreign  nation  that  tra¬ 
ded  into  that  kingdom,  both  before  and  after  that  treaty,  or 
with  the  natives  thereof  ;  certainly,  if  this  exemption  had 
been  infilled  on,  it  mull  have  been  allowed  us ;  for  to  be 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  moll  favoured  nation  was 
our  right,  and  it  is  laid  down  as  a  bafis  of  the  treaty. 

Thus  then  we  had  a  right  to  the  king’s  gratia,  or  rather 
abatement  of  25  per  cent,  by  cuftom  or  prefcription  ;  and 
it  will  alfo  appear, that  we  had  as  juft,  if  notajufter  right  to 
the  farmers  gratia,  though  this  proceeds  from  another  caufe. 
For  the  Spanilh  dollar  or  piece  ofeight  paffing  current,  foiile- 
timesbut  for  12,  and  at  other  times  for  15,  20,  and  25  rials 
copper  or  vellon  ;  therefore,  as  a  greater  or  leffer  number 
of  thefe  rials  copper  palfed  for  a  piece  of  eight,  the  admini¬ 
ftrators  or  farmers  were  neceffitated  to  increafe  or  diminilh 
their  gratias  to  the  merchants. 

In  the  year  1670,  when  the  piece  of  eight  palled  for  20  rials 
copper,  the  farmers  gratia  was  then  but  20  per  cent,  on  all 
woollen  goods  ;  and  though  the  pieces  of  eight,  between 
1670  and  1680,  rofe  by  degrees  to  25  rials  copper,  yet  I 
cannot  find  that  the  farmers  altered  their  gratias. 

But  after  1680,  when  the  piece  of  eight,  by  the  king’s  pro¬ 
clamation,  palfed  for  no  more  than  12  rials  copper  (whereby 
our  cuftoms  were  at  once  more  than  doubled)  the  admini¬ 
ftrators  and  farmers  fucceffively  increafed  their  gratias. 

As  appears  at  large  by  the  adjuftments  made  at  Seville  by  the 
deputies  of  the  Englilh,  Flemilh,  and  Dutch  nations,  with 
Don  F rancifco  Eminente,  adminiftrator  general,  and  after¬ 
wards  with  Don  Gafper  Ruiz  Dias,  who  allowed  us  50  per 
cent,  on  perpets,  fays,  &c.  and  40  per  cent,  on  bays. 

And,  from  1686  to  1702,  during  which  time  the  piece  of 
eight  palfed  by  another  proclamation  for  15  rials  copper,  the 
farmers  gratia  was  reduced  to  and  fettled  at 45  percent,  on 
fays  and  other  goods,  and  40  per  cent,  on  bays,  as  all  the 
merchants  then  refident  at  Cadiz  and  Port  St.  Mary’s  mull 
acknowledge. 

By  this  management  of  the  farmers,  the  king’s  revenue  was 
not  lelfened,  nor  the  merchants  injured.  For  example, 

If  a  merchant  in  1670  entered  with  theSpanilh  farmers  100 
bays,  though  they  allowed  thereon  but  20  per  cent,  gratia, 
(befides  the  king’s  conftant  gratia)  yet,  the  piece  of  eight  then 
paffing  for  20  rials  copper,  the  cuftom  and  duties  on  the  faid 
bays,  at  25  per  cent,  amount  to  222  ^  pieces  of  eight. 
And,  if  in  1686  he  entered  the  fame  quantity  of  bays,  where¬ 
on  the  farmers  gratia,  or  allowance,  was  then  40  (inftead 
of  20  per  cent,  as  in  1670)  yet  the  piece  of  eight  paffin°-  but 
for  15  rials  copper,  the  cuftom  and  duties  at  the  fame  rate  of 
25  to  o'  cent,  will  amount  exadlly  to  the  fame  fum  of 
222  —  pieces  of  eight. 

So  that  it  is  very  apparent,  the  difference  occafioned  by  the 
dollar,  or  piece  of  eight,  paffing  but  for  15  inftead  of  20 
rials  copper,  was  juftly  allowed  the  merchant  by  the  increafe 
of  gratias  from  20  to  40  per  cent. 

It  is  as  obvious  alfo  by  other  accounts,  that  the  adminiftra¬ 
tors  or  farmers,  upon  every  other  considerable  alteration  of 
this  copper  money,  either  augmented  or  lelfened  their  gratia, 
according  to  the  rules  of  equity  and  juftice. 

From  whence  it  mull  be  concluded,  that  the  faid  gratias  did 
not  proceed  from  a  remiffnefs,  or  a  falfe  fuggefted  eafinefs  in 
t  he  Spaniards,  but  were  granted,  becaufe  reafonable  and  juft. 
And,  therefore,  as  they  never  deprived  us  of  our  undoubted 
right  to  thefe  gratias  or  allowances,  this  alfo  might  probably 
have  been  fixed  by  the  treaty,  had  it  been  well  underftood 
and  ltrenuoufiy  endeavoured  ;  and  in  fuch  a  cafe  we  fhould 

f.^etKeenk  f<*ured  again!!  paying  any  greater  du¬ 

ties  than  before  the  war. 

For  though  as  aforefaid,  the  cuftom  and  duties  payable  in 

^Ve!‘gn  S  ChaHes  IT-  and  his  Parent  majc%» 

On  bays  perpets,  &c.  26  percent. 

And  on  fays,  &c.  24  per  cent. 


Yet  by  the  faid  gratias  allowed  fince  1686  on  the  eftablilhed 
rates  in  the  Spanilh  arancel,  they  were  reduced  to 
9  -r/o  Per  cent,  on  perpets, 

10  i-io  Per  cent,  on  fays,  and 

1 1  t/o  per  cent  on  bays. 

And  the  valuation  in  the  book  of  rates  was  fo  favourable* 
that  all  thefe  duties  upon  their  lales  came  out  but  at 
9  7-50  Per  cent,  on  perpets, 

8  -re b  Per  cent,  on  fays,  and 
8  Yo3o  Per  cent,  on  bays. 

But  by  the  three  explanatory  articles  of  the  late  treaty,  we 
are  liable  to  pay  10  percent,  on  all  goods  and  merchandize 
imported  and  exported  ;  and  this  is  not  to  extend  to  the  al- 
cavallas,  cientos,  and  millones. 

Thus  thofe  goods  which  were  charged  with  12  3Zl  per  cent 
,  100 

almoxarisfargo,  are  hereby  to  pay  the  faid  duty  of  10  pet 

22— 

cent,  and  the  alcav.  and  cienh  14—  per  cent,  thereon  are, 

.  ,1  22~ 

in  all,  24  — &  per  cent. 

100 

And  thofe  that  paid  5  -—A  per  cent,  almoxarisfargo,  are  alfo 

charged  with  the  aforefaid  duty  of  ro  per  cent. 

And  the  alcavallas  or  cientos  thereon  amount  to  18  Zli 

t  loo 

per  cent,  in  all  28  per  cent. 

ioo 

Which  is  really  on  the  eftabliihed  rates, 

24^2.  per  cent,  inftead  of  5  9  areWPer  cent,  on  perpets,  and 

100  (.  1 1  t7o%  on  bays,  as  aforefaid. 

And  28  111  per  cent,  inftead  of  10  -j-Jk  per  cent,  on  fays. 
100  J 

Confequently,  therefore,  the  duties  lately  demanded  in  Spain, 
on  the  foot  of  the  prefent  treaty,  amount  to  more  than,  or 
are  over  and  above  the  old  duties. 

On  perpets  14  per  cent. 

100 

On  bays  12  percent. 


On  fays 


100 
68-i 

18  — -  percent. 

100 


REMARKS. 


1.  It  may  be  obferved,  that  iol.  cuftom  paid  on  goods, 

which  are  valued  at  100  1.  is  lefs  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  real 
value  of  the  goods,  if  they  can  be  fold  for  120I.  or  for  any¬ 
thing  more  than  iool.  * 

It  is  apparent,  from  what  has  been  faid,  that  our  Englifh  per¬ 
pets,  by  the  valuation  in  the  arancel,  or  Spanilh  book  of 
rates,  did  notpayaboveq  per  cent.;  fays  not  above 
1O7J0  Per  cent-  and  bays  not  above  n  Tyx,  per  cent.  But 
thefe  goods  ufually  fold  for  fo  much  more  than  that  valuation 
that  the  real  cuftoms  paid  on  the  firft  did  not  exceed  q-3  * 
per  cent. ;  on  the  fecond  8  on  the  third  8  percent! 
of  the  real  value. 

2.  It  is  true,  by  gratias  of  the  king  of  Spain,  and  by  the 
farmers  of  his  cuftoms,  as  they  were  called,  the  aforefaid 
goods  paid  no  more  than  the  aforefaid  duties ;  but  then,  as 
the  king’s  gratia  was  always  the  fame,  viz.  an  abatement  of 
one  fourth  part  of  the  whole  cuftoms,  ever  fince  the  treaty, 
of  1667,  and  during  that  time  the  farmers  of  the  cuftoms! 
or  the  adminiftrators  of  the  king’s  revenue,  made  always 
fuch  an  allowance  in  the  tale  of  the  goods,  that  notwith- 
ftanding  all  the  variations  in  the  Spanilh  coin,  yet  the  cu¬ 
ftoms  paid  on  the  real  value  were  ftill  the  fame ;  it  is  a  vio¬ 
lent  prefumption  we  had  a  right  to  that  moderate  valuation 
in  their  old  arancel,  and  alfo  to  their  gratias  or  abatements 
of  the  king  and  his  farmers,  or  the  adminiftrators  of  his 
public  revenue. 

3.  But  the  very  words,  in  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  of 
1667,  put  this  matter  out  of  doubt,  viz.  «  That  no  new 
‘  cuftoms  or  duties  whatfoever  lhall  be  taken  or  increafed, 

*  other  than  thofe  which  the  natives  themfelves,  and  all 
‘  other  llrangers,  are  obliged  to  pay.’ 

No  new  cuftoms  or  duties  to  be  taken  by  the  treaty  of  1667! 
But  we  ourfelves  confented  by  the  Utrecht  treaty,  that  the 
king  of  Spain  may  take  more  than  have  been  levied  ever  fince 
the  former  treaty,  viz. 


On  perpets  14  per  cent. 

100 

On  bays  1 2  per  cent. 


100 


On  fays  1 18  —A  per  cent. 


100 


So 
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So  that  the  duties  were  more  than  doubted  in  Spain  by  that 
treaty,  and  we  confected  to  fuch  duties  as  were  inconiiftent 
with  any  trade.  But  this  was  not  the  cafe  of  France  at  that 
time,  for  they  were  felling  their  goods,  while  ours  lay  periih- 
ing  in  the  Spanilh  cuftom-houfe. 

The  treaty  of  1667  was  figned  May  23,  and  the  next  day 
Sir  William  Godolphin,  who  was'fecretary  to  our  am  Ha  fly, 
and  who  was  the  chief  contriver  of  that  treaty,  wrote  thus  to 
my  lord  Arlington  :  ‘  The  treaty  of  commerce^  I  dare  pro- 
‘  mife  your  lordfhip,  comprehends  not  only  dll  the  privileges 
‘  and  advantages  which  this  crown  hath  ever  granted  to  any 
other  ftate  or  people,  but  likewile  fome  conveniences 
‘  which  it  hath  never  yet  permitted  to  any  other  ;  for  the 

*  better  (ecurity  and  perfection  whereof,  I  have  diligently 
‘  perufed  all  the  treaties  thefe  people  have  madewitfi  others, 
‘  and  all  the  royal  cedulas  they  have  granted  in  favour  of  any 
‘  particular  fa&ories,  and  have  not  received  from  our  fac- 
‘  tories  any  grievance  or  proportion  of  advantage  in  their 
‘  commerce  to  be  either  remedied  or  procured  for  them, 
‘  which  we  think  is  not  fufficiently  provided  for  in  this 
4  treaty.’ 

And,  in  another  letter  to  his  brother,  May  25th,  he  fays 
4  1  will  only  fay  to  you  in  general  of  the  treaty  of  com¬ 
merce,  That  beiides  all  the  freedoms  and  advantages  of 

*  trade,  which  the  crown  of  Spain  hath  granted  to  anyVther 
4  ftate,  we  have  thereby  feveral  conceflions  and  convenien- 
4  cies  whereof  we  find  no  example  in  their  articles  with  any 

other.  And,  I  think,  they  have  not  made  any  other  thefe 
4  hundred  years,  which  I  have  not  learned  as  my  Lesson, 

‘  in  order  to  the  treating  and  perfe&ion  of  this.’ 

Sir  William  Godolphin  might  juftly  fay  this,  and  the  world 
will  believe  him;  fince*  after  that  treaty,  we  paid  no  more 
than  the  moderate  duties  above-mentiohed  ;  and  fince  the 
privilege  of  a  Judge-Conservator  [fee  Treatise  of 
Commerce]  without  which  we  cannot  trade  with  any  fecu- 
rity  in  that  country,  and  which  was  only  granted  before  the 
royal  cedulas  to  our  merchants,  and  might  have  been  re 
voked  by  the  king,  was  confirmed  to  us  by  that  treaty* 

But  no  man  can  believe,  that  the  contrivers  of  the  Utrecht1 
treaty  had  learned  all  former  treaties  as  their  leflon,  or  that 
indeed  they  had  ever  read  that  of  166;,  though  it  is  recited 
in  their  firft  article  i  it  is  of  aimoft  no  ufe  in  that  place,  but 
to  (hew  the  people  what  privileges  they  enjoyed  before, 
which  were  taken  from  them  by  the  Utrecht  treaty. 

This  confirms  what  lord  Bolingbroke  fays,  in  his  letter  to 
Sir  William  Wyndham,  that  the  miniftry  of  his  days  were 
little  acquainted  with  commerce  ;  and  he  lays  the  blame  all 
upon  one  man  in  the  miniftry  of  his  time;  which  is  a  moll 
pitiful  fubterfuge,  when  he  had  fo  great  a  (hare  in  it.  For 
the  nature  and  foundation  of  treaties  of  commerce  between 
nation  and  nation,  fee  our  article  Treaties  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

G  R  A  N  A  T,  a  precious  ftone,  of  a  high  red  colour.  They 
ar£  either  oriental  or  occidental ;  the  former  are  brought  from 
the  Baft- Indies,  the  other  from  Spain  and  Germany.  Thofe 
of  the  Eaft  are  diftinguifhed  into  three  kinds,  the  deep  brown 
ltd,  of  which  there  are  fome  as  large  as  an  hen’s  egg;  others 
are  nearly  of  the  hyacinth  colour*  with  which  it  were  eafy  to 
confound  them,  but  for  their  fuperior  rednels.  The  laft, 
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22  pounds  of  er viral  Frit,  with  16  pounds  of  calx  of  l^d  j 
nd  after  having  added  three  ounces  of  manganefe  of  Pied- 
?°we  1°  haJf  an  ounce  °f  suffer  *  both  prepared 

fur’Sce “aVrGeW’t  pUMhe^.9kinto  a  poc  heated  ,n  the 
warn  an  U  tV:  XXX’  ^  melted  matter  into  the 
Then' nut  rX ^  —  that  remains  behind  in  the  pot. 
our  fied  t^n  T  aSa‘Lm  the  Pot>  where  it  will  he 

ciDitate  then f  f  u  ¥‘X  iC  Wcl1’  and  let  the  feces  pre- 
ufes  voJ  reoJirV  and  work  it  for  what 

nat  colour”^  *  ’  ^°U  ^ave  3  *ead  a  ^ne  £ra* 

*  e^Ithen  £  "  In  Pfeces  >'on  can  ^et-  P“t  it  into 

earthen  pans,  and  letpt  Hand  one  day  in  the" furnace  •  then 

put  it  into  an  iron  ladle  to  be  heated  red-hot  in  the  furnace. 

X  rnd  fpr,nk!e  >t  with  llrong  vinegar  :  being 
coo  ed,  ^rind  _it  fine  on  a  marble  done,  after  whi-Ji  vvalh  ft 

to  eanhen-pani,  letting  the  zaffer  fettle 

to  he  bottom  and  decanting  off  ,he  water  gently  :  ilrs 
v/.ll  feparate  the  imparity  from  the  Suffer,  which  will  re- 
ina.n  at  hebotompure  and  clean,  which  you  fnfift  dry 
and  grmd  again  and  keep  it  in  veffels  well  'doled  for  ufe  : 
this  will  tinge  glals  much  better  than  at  fir  ft. 

Or  making  a  pafte  for  oriental  granat. 

Take  two ounces  of  natural  cryflal  prepared,  [^Crystal  1 
llx  ounces  of  minium,  with  fixteen  grains  of  zafFer,  pre¬ 
pared  as  before  ;  let  the  whole  be  well  pulverised  and  mixed 
toget  er,  and  put  in  a  crucible  into  the  furnace  with  its  co¬ 
ver  well  luted,  there  to  bake,  with  precaution,  and  you’ll 
have  a  very  fine  granat,  as  refpteiident  as  the  oriental,  if  the 
procels  be  dexceroufly  managed* 


having  a  mixture  of  violet  with  their  red,  are  called  by  the 
Italians  rubina  della  rocha. 

The  occidental  granats  are  of  divers  reds.  Thofe  of  Spain 
imitate  the  colour  of  the  kernel  of  a  pomegranate;  thofe  of 
Bohemia  have  a  golden  call  intermixed  with  their  red,  glit¬ 
tering  like  a  live  coal,:  thofe  of  Silefia  are  the  darkeft  of  all, 
and  feldom  thoroughly  tranfparent. — Thofe  of  Bohemia  are 
the  mod  valued ;  fome  give  them  the  preference  to  the  ori¬ 
ental  kind. 

REMARKS. 

Of  the  imitation  of  the  granat  colour  in  glafs. 

Take  of  cryflal  frit,  of  frit  of  rochetta,  each  an  equal  quan¬ 
tity  ;  mix  them  well,  and  to  100  pound  of  thefe  materials 
add  one  pound  of  manganefe  of  Piedmont  *,  one  ounce  of 
zaffer;  mix  them  well  with  the  frits,  then  put  them,  little  by 
little,  into  an  earthen-pot  made  red-hot  in  the  furnace,  be- 
caufe  the  glafs  is  apt  to  rife  and  run  over.  After  four  days, 
the  glafs  being  well  tinged  and  purified,  you  may  work  it : 
you  may  increafe  or  diminifh  the  colour  at  pleafure,  if  the 
operation  be  performed  with  any  judgment. 

*  Put  the  pieces  of  manganefe  into  an  iron  ladle,  and  put 
them  into  a  reverberatory  fire,  and,  when  it  begins  tp 
whiten,  fprinkle  it  with  good  vinegar  ;  afterwards  beat  it 
and  wafh  it  while  hot;  after  that  dry  it,  and  reduce  it  into 
powder,  and  fift  it,  and  keep  it  in  a  veffel  covered  for  ufe. 
i  he  beft  is  eafy  to  bre  ik,  and  very  fhining,  the  great  and 
lefs  pieces  of  it  full  of  rocky  matter  as  can  be. 

To  imitate  a  granat  colour  in  glafs  of  lead. 

The' vivacity  of  this  colour  appears  no  lefs  in  glafs  of  lead 
than  in  cryflal,  if  it  be  carefully  made.  To  make  it,  take 


A  deep  oriental  granat. 

This  colour  will  be  not  only  deeper,  but  alfo  much  fairer 
t  ian  thi  pieceding.  To  make  it,  take  two  ounces  of  natu¬ 
ral  cryflal  prepared,  five  ounces  and  a  half  of  minium  :  add 
fifteen  grains  of  manganefe  of  Piedmont  prepared  :  having 
pulverized  it*  mix  the  whole  well  together.  As  this  matter 
rtfes  more  than  the  other,  you  mult  leave  a  greater  empty 
pace  in  the  crucib.e.  Cover  the  crucible  with  an  earthen 
cover,  lute  it  well  and  dry  it,  then  put  it  in  the  hotted;  place 
or  a  potter  s  furnace,  and  let  it  Hand  as  long  as  their  pots. 
You  may  take  notice  once  for  all,  that  you  muff  not  break 
the  crucible  before  the  matter  be  thoroughly  baked  and  pu¬ 
rified  ;  fob,  if  you  do,  and  fo.are  obliged  to  put  the  matter 
intu  another  crucible,  the  pafte  will  be  painted  and  full  of 
bll-.ers.  But,  well  conducted,  you  will  have  a  deeper  orien- 

m  ha^/rthe  former’  wh‘cl1  you  may  polifh,  &c. 

GRL  EC  E,  Modern  Greece,  in  its  prefent  ftate,  is  divided 
into  Macedonia,  Albania,  Epirus,  Theflaly,  and  Achaia. 

I.  Macedonia  hath  for  its  prefent  boundaries  Servia  and 
Bulgana  on  the  north,  Bulgaria  and  the  Archipelago  on  the 
ealr,  Achaia  on  the  fouth,  and  Albania  on  the  weft.  Jt  is 
rich  in  mines  of  gold,  abounds  with  corn,  paftures,  cattle, 
and  venifon,  and  in  fome  parts  produces  wine  and  oil 

Salonichi,  the  capital  city,  Hands  at  the  bottom  of  a  gulph, 
to  which  it  gives  its  name.  It  is  . a  large  and  very  populous 
City,  and  carries  on  a  very  confiderable  trade,  both  becaufe 
of  the  advantageous  fituation  of  it,  and  of  the  great  quan- 
tity  of  filk,  wool,  leather  of  all  forts,  wax,  powder,  grain*, 
cotton  and  iron,  continually  worked  here.  The  trade  is 
chiefly  managed  by  the  Jews,  who  alone  have  the  monopoly 
of  the  manufactures  of  all  the  fluff's,  made  for  the  ufe  of  the 
Januaries. 

II.  Albania,  now  called  Arnaut,  lies  between  Macedonia 
on  the  eaft,  and  the  gulph  of  Venice  on  the  weft,  having  on 
the  north  and  north-eaft  the  Black  Mountains,  and  on°the 
fouth  it  is  bounded  by  Epirus.  Its  foil  is  fruitful,  chiefly  in 
the  north  parts,  producing  flax,  cotton,  and  excellent  wine- 
as  alio  wax  in  the  woods,  and  fait  is  dug  out  of  the  moun¬ 
tains.  The  inhabitants  make  tapeftry,  which,  with  the  other 
commodities,  they  fend  abroad. 

Scutari,  the  capital,  is  reckoned  a  confiderable  trading- 
town,  as  is  alfo  & 

Dulcigno,  feated  on  the  gulph  of  Venice,  20  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Scutari.  The  Franks  have  a  conful  here. 

III.  Epirus  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Albania,  by  Theflaly 
on  the  north-eaft,  Achaia  on  the  fouth,  and  the  Ionian  Sea 
on  the  weft.  Its  foil  is  for  the  moll  part  good,  affording 
excellent  paffurage. 

Larta,  or  rather  Art  a,  is  feated  at  the  bottom  of  a  fmail 
bay,  formed  by  the  mouth  of  a  river.  This  city1,  and  the 
country  about  it,  drive  a  great  trade  in  tobacco,  botaro-o  (a 
kind  of  faufage  made  of  eggs  and  the  blood  of  a  tea-mullet) 
and/urrs.  ' 

IV.  Thessaly,  now  called  Janna  by  the  Turks,  is  almoft 
entirely  (urrounded  with  high  mountains,  which  feparate  it 
on  the  north  from  Macedonia,  on  the  weft  from  Epirus,  on 
the  fouth  from  Achaia  ;  on  the  eaft  it  has  the  vEgean  Sea, 
and  the  gulph  of  Salonichi.  This  country  produces  very 
good  horfes,  and  large  buffaloes,  reckoned  the  beft  in 
Greece,  except  thofe  of  Santa  Maura.  T  he  air  is  healthful, 
and  the  foil  fertile  in  all  forts  of  grain  and  debcious  fruits, 
and  they  make  excellent  wine. 
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Larissa,  its  chief  city,  feated  on  the  river  Pencu?,  is  much 
fallen  from  its  ancient  grandeur,  but  has  fome  trade  ftill,  the 
moft  confiderable  branch  of  which  is  in  Ruffia  leather.  It  is 
faid  here  are  above  two  hundred  Jewifh  families,  moft  of 
them  bankers,  and  extremely  rich.  Here  is  alfo  an  Englifh 
conful,  who  carries  on,  for  the  account  of  his  nation,  a 
confiderable  trade  in  corn,  with  which  he  loads  feveral  vef- 
fels  for  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  to  his  own  great 
profit. 

V.  AchAi-a,  now  LiVAdia,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Epirus,  Theffaly,  and  the  ftrait  of  Negropont,  on  the  feaft 
by  the  Archipelago ;  on  the  fouth  it  has  the  gulph  of  Egina, 
ifthmus  of  Corinth,  and  gulph  of  Lepanto,  and  on  the  weft 
the  Ionian  Sea,  and  part  of  Epirus;  It  is  a  pleafant  and 
fruitful  country. 

Livadia,  the  capital  of  this  province,  fituated  ort  the  river 
Hercyna,  is  a  large  and  populous  town,  inhabited  by  many 
rich  Turks.  The  trade  confifts  in  fome  woollen  fluffs  made 
here^  and  in  rice,  which  they  fell  ready  hulked,  and  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  mills  on  the  river,  which  comes  with  fuch  a 
plentiful  fource  from  the  mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which  the 
city  ftands,  that  it  turns  twenty  of  them  in  the  town,  not  a 
bow-fhot  off  its  rife. 

Salon  a  is  fituated  upon  a  rock,  in  the  inmoft  recefs  of  a  fruit¬ 
ful  valley.  Its  trade  confifts  in  fome  cotton,  but  chiefly  in 
tobacco. 

DelThos  has  a  fmall  trade  In  the  fame  commodities,  and  their 
wine  is  exceeding  good. 

Lepanto,  the  chief  town  on  the  gulph,  to  which  it  has  lately 
given  its  name,  has  a  fmall  harbour,  but  is  too  fhallow  for 
any  large  velfels  to  enter.  The  trade  of  this  place  confifts 
in  leather,  oil,  tobacco,  rice,  barley,  and  wheat  •,  furrs  are 
alfo  pretty  cheap  here. 

VI.  The  Peloponnesus,  now  Morea,  is  a  large  peninfula 
joined  to  the  main  land  of  Greece,  by  the  ifthmus  of  Co¬ 
rinth.  On  the  fouth  it  has  the  gulph  of  Lepanto  and  the  fea 
of  Cahdia,  on  the  north- weft  that  of  Patras,  the  Ionian  Sea 
on  the  fouth-weft,  the  JEgean  Sea  on  the  eaft,  and  the 
gulph  of  Engia  on  the  fouth  eaft. 

The  foil  is  exceeding  fertile,  producing  plenty  of  corn, 
wine,  and  oil,  &c.  and  its  mountains  are  filled  with  game 
and  medicinal  plants. 

Patras  is  fituated  on  a  hill,  not  above  a  mile  from  the  fea. 
Their  trade  confifts  of  raw  filks,  made  in  the  Morea  in  great 
quantities ;  leather  alfo  is  cheap,  and  fo  is  honey,  wax, 
wood,  and  Cheefe. 

Modon  ftands  on  a  hill,  which  juts  out  into  the  fea,  and  at 
the  foot  of  which  is  a  good  harbour  ;  it  is  a  ftrong,  rich,  and 
trading  city. 

Coron  has  no  immediate  port,  but  the  gulph  that  bears  its 
name  is  a  fafe  harbour.  The  country  about  it  affords  good 
ftore  of  fruits,  grain,  oil,  and  filks,  which  the  inhabitants 
export  to  their  great  advantage. 

Napoli  di  Romania  has  a  capacious  harbour,  one  of  the 
belt  in  the  Morea,  being  capable  of  containing  a  large  fleet, 
but  fo  narrow  at  its  entrance,  that  but  one  can  pafs  at  a 
time.  As  its  harbour  is  more  fecure  and  has  better  anchor¬ 
age  than  any  other  on  the  weft  of  this  country,  they  drive 
here  a  confiderable  trade  in  corn.  Wine,  oil,  filks,  cotton, 
and  tobacco. 

The  Iflands  on  the  coaft  of  Greece. 

St.  Maura  is  about  forty  miles  in  compafs,  it  is  fruitful 
in  corn,  oranges,  lemons,  almonds,  and  pafture  for  their 
cattle. 

Strivali,  Sapienza,  are  fmall  iflands  of  no  great  note. 

Candia  is  the  largeft  and  moft  celebrated  on  the  coaft  of 
Greece,  and  is  about  600  miles  in  compafs. 

They  breed  here  abundanceof  poultry,  pigeons,  oxen,  fheep, 
and  fwine ;  the  country  abounds  alfo  in  wine,  and  they  ex¬ 
port  oil,  wool,  filk,  honey,  wax,  cheefe,  and  laudanum. 
Their  wine  and  wheat  are  excellent,  but  their  wool,  like  that 
of  Greece,  is  fit  only  for  coarfe  fluffs.  The  filk  would  be 
exceeding  good,  if  they  knew  how  to  manage  it ;  the  honey 
is  excellent,  and  fmeils  of  the  thyme,  wherewith  the  whole 
country  abounds. 

This  ifland  has  no  rivers  navigable,  even  for  boats. 


REMARKS. 

With  regard  to  the  trade  of  Greece  on  the  fliore  of 
iEgean  and  Ionian  Seas,  it  may  be  obferved,  that,  we; 
a  barren  inhofpitable  foil  and  climate,  that  had  neither 
duaion  or  people,  or  the  people  ignorant  of  traffic, 
might  eaflly  account  for  the  trifling  trade  carried  on  hen 
companion  to  what  was  heretofore. 

Here  is  a  rich  foil,  a  delicate  climate,  excellent  havens 
ports,  well-fortified  harbours,  populous  cfties,  and  in  j 
places  a  well- peopled  country,  and  yet  little  trade, 
reafon  given  for  it  is  the  ill  government  of  the  Turks,  1 
being  averfe  to  the  improvement  of  ufeful  arts,  difcou 
commerce  leave  nature  to  her  rude  felf,  and  yet  oppref 
people  m  the  pittance  they  by  unexcited  induftry  acquir 

m  ds  of  ih  iS  that  the!  fam6d  Arcadia"  P^ins,  theV 

meads  of  the  antients,  he  defolate,  without  flocks  of  ft 


herds  of  kine,  without  corn  or  wine,  or  oil  in  any  quantity, 
fuitable  to  the  extent  of  the  land,  though  able  to  produce  all 
in  great  plenty. 

The  Morea,  in  antient  times,  maintained  innumerable  peo¬ 
ple,  and  could  furnifh  and  fupply  competent  quantities  of 
cattle,  corn,  oil,  wine,  filk,  flax,  wool,  wax,  honey,  figs, 
almonds,  pomegranates,  lemons,  citrons,  and  every  thing, 
requifite  to  feed  and  employ  two  millions  of  people  ;  here 
being  a  fufficient  fund  of  manufa&ure,  either  in  filk,  wool, 
or  flax.  But, 

For  want  of  trade,  it  is  now  fcarce  able  to  fupply  its  own 
fea  coaft  towns,  or  fupport  its  own  government ;  the  people 
being  few,  poor,  difcouraged,  and  fcarce  able  to  raife  corn 
and  grapes  for  their  food,  oil  for  their  lights,  and  a  little 
fruit  for  their  ordinary  fpending. — They  buy  their  wines 
from  their  iflands,  while  their  own  wines  perifh,  and  the 
grapes  rot  on  the  ground  ungathered. — The  land-owners  call 
themfelves  gentlemen,  value  themfelves  on  their  alliances 
With  ancient  families,  and  lord  it  over  the  poor  peafants  with 
infufferable  infolence,  but  meanly  cringe  to  the  meaneft 
Turk,  Who  treats  them  with  thebaftinado;  fo  that  all  is  ty¬ 
ranny  and  mifery,  and  how  fhould  there  be  any  trade  ? 

If  they  have  any  thing  to  fell,  it  is  their  corn,  which  the 
French,  or  the  Venetians,  or  Tartans,  come  to  purchafej 
nor  does  all  that  rich  country,  where  once  the  cities  of  Thebes 
Sparta,  Athens,  and  Corinth  were  fituate,  afford  at  prefent 
any  product  more  worth  carrying  away,  though  the  people 
are  incapable  of  corifuming  a  very  fmall  part  of  what  the 
land  would  produce.  At  the  beft  of  their  ports  and  moft  po¬ 
pulous  of  theft  cities,  we  fee  nothing  to  buy,  nor  buyers  for 
what  may  be  carried  for  fale  J  the  one  for  want  of  induftry, 
the  other  for  want  of  money. 

They  have  two  articles  of  tradfe  here,  which  are  found  no 
where  elfe  in  thefe  parts  of  the  world,  not,  however,  in 

equal  quantity  or  quality,  which  are  wool  and  leather. _ 

Here  they  drefs  the  leather  after  the  Turkilh  manner,  very 
fine,  and  fender  it  foft  and  pliable. 

The  wine  of  Theffaly  is  efteemed  the  beft  in  all  this  part  of 
the  country  ;  though  that  of  Negropont,  that  is,  of  Attica 
and  Achaia,  is  well  accepted  at  Conftantinople,  keeping  bet¬ 
ter  than  that  of  the  other  iflands  in  the  fame  latitude. 

The  great  exportation  at  Lariffa,  the  gulph  of  Volo,  and 
along  that  coaft,  brings  a  confiderable  concourfe  of  merchants 
thither.  ’Tis  a  confiderable  place,  populous  and  rich,  and 
the  Turks  treat  the  merchants  there  with  more  civility  and 
juftice  than  in  other  places.  By  this  means,  as  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  rich,  and  enjoy  liberty,  there  is  a  fuitable  return 
of  European  goods  brought  thither,  not  from  the  Turkilh 
territories  only,  but  from  Italy  and  France ;  efpecially  the 
French,  who  frequently  bring  many  cargoes  of  manufactures 
of  filk,  wool,  hair,  and  cotton,  &c.  by  reafon  of  their  fetch¬ 
ing  hence  fo  much  corn. 

Of  the  Italians,  the  Genoefe  moftly  vifit  them,  who  come 
for  corn,  bringing  cargoes  of  fpices,  paper,  Brafil  fugars, 

lead,  tin,  and  fire-arms,  with  feveral  other  goods. _ Alfo  the 

Venetians  bring  them  wrought  iron  and  braff,  and  variety  of 
other  fpecies  of  goods ;  and  all  carry  back  corn,  but  the  Ve¬ 
netians  alfo  carry  wine,  oil,  leather,  wax,  and  honey. 

North  of  this  port  is  the  city  Salonichi,  or  Theffalonica, 
which  is  well  fituated  for  trade,  and  is  the  greateft  city  of 
bufinefs  in  thefe  parts.  No  port  of  fuch  a  magnitude  and 
fituation  can  be  without  trade,  Conftantinople  being  alfo 
fo  near  :  it  is,  befides,  the  center  of  all  the  commerce  of  the 
three  Macedonia’s. 

As  the  country  behind  it  is  extremely  fruitful,  rich,  and  po¬ 
pulous,  abounding  with  corn  and  cattle,  and  the  product  is 
almoft  all  carried  to  Conftantinople ;  fo  Salonichi  is  the  me¬ 
dium  of  the  trade,  it  being  the  port  where  all  the  corn,  cat¬ 
tle,  and  wine  are  exported,  and  where  all  the  returns  of 
merchandizes  are  imported,  as  well  from  Conftantinople  and 
Smyrna,  as  from  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Marfeilles,  &c. — It  is, 
indeed,  a  mighty  city  for  wealth,  trade,  and  numbers  of 
people:  there  are  reckoned  300,000  people  in  it,  whereof  a 
great  number  are  Jews. 

There  is  nothing  wanting  to  make  this  port  a  mart  of  com¬ 
merce  for  all  this  part  of  the  world,  but  a  fine  navigable 
river,  to  carry  veffels  of  burthen  200  miles  into  the  country, 
and  to  bring  back  the  growth  and  produCt  of  the  countries 
which  lie  to  the  north  and  north-weft  of  it,  which  are  very 
large,  populous,  and  opulent. — But,  for  want  of  navigable 
rivers,  the  inland  trade  here  is  carried  on  by  land  carriage 
with  horfes  and  mules. 

They  have  tolerable  good  wool  here,  and  the  French  carry 
fome  of  it  away,  but  it  is  not  to  be  had  in  any  great  quanti¬ 
ties.  They  have  feveral  curious  manufactures  of  cotton,  but 
not  fo  delicate  as  the  callicoes  and  muflins  of  the  Indies. 

As  they  carry  corn,  wine,  fruit,  leather,  wax,  &c.  to  Con¬ 
ftantinople,  and  as  they  traffic  with  the  Franks  for  the  like 
kinds  of  goods ;  fo  they  receive  in  return  fupplies  of  all  the 
feveral  forts  of  merchandizes,  which  their  markets  call  for. 
From  Conftantinople  they  receive  all  the  fine  filks  of  Per- 
fia  and  India,  which  are  brought  to  that  city  by  the  naviga¬ 
tion  of  the  Black  Sea,  from  Trapezond,  and  other  ports  of 
Armenia  and  Pontus,  or  by  the  caravans  of  Aleppo,  [fee  the 
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Article  Caravans]  or  by  the  JE gean  and  Levant  from 
Alexandria.  So  that  by  this  conveyance  they  have  filks, 
tallicoes,  carpets,  drugs,  (pices,  coffee,  and  other  rich 
goods,  to  a  very  great  value  ;  alfo  all  kinds  of  copper  veffels, 
which  the  Turks  ufe  in  abundance.  From  Smyrna  they 
have  the  like  correfpondence,  though  only  cafually.  From 
France,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  and  Venice,  they  have  all  the  Ita¬ 
lian  and  French  manufacture,  fuch  as  wrought  filks,  paper, 
fine  woollen  fluffs,  and  fome  Englifh  and  Dutch  manufac¬ 
tures,  but  thefe  come  chiefly  by  the  way  of  Genoa  and  Leg¬ 
horn.  From  thefe  they  have  likewife  tobatco,  fugars,  dyers 
fluffs,  wrought  iron  and  brafs,  lead,  block-tin,  fire-arms, 
fhot,  caff  iron  and  bar  iron.  So  that  this  port  is  the  general 
magazine  of  all  that  part  of  Europe,  and  is  the  greateft  city 
for  wealth  and  trade  that  the  Turks  are  any  Where  matters  of 
in  Europe,  except  Conftantihople. 

On  entering  the  mouth  of  the  Hellefpont,  the  great  paffage 
out  of  the  Mediterranean  into  the  Euxine  Sea,  which,  did 
not  the  Turks  fhutup  the  paffage  from  theEuropean  nations, 
would  open,  new  fcenesof  commerce  to  the  world.  Was  our 
commercial  iiltereft  more  influentially  cultivated  with  the 
Turks  than  it  has  ever  yet  been,  this  navigation  might  be 
opened,  whereby  our  fhips  would  have  a  free  trade  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube,  and  by  that  great  river  convey  our 
manufa&ures  up  to  Belgrade,  and  into  Hungary,  where  we 
have  no  trade,  and  where  probably  a  very  confiderable  com¬ 
merce  might  be  railed.  Alfo 

By  the  Palus  Maeotisand  the  river  Don,  a  trade  would  be 
{truck  out  into  the  Wolga,  andfodiredly  to  the  center  of  the 
great  empire  of  Mufcovy ;  likewife  down  that  river  to  Attra- 
can,  thence  into  the  Cafpian  Sea,  and  to  the  fcdaft  of  Guylan 
and  Perfia. 

By  the  fouth  fhores  of  the  fame  Black  Sea,  the  trade  would  be 
opened  to  the  coaft  of  Pontus,  to  Tripoli,  Sinope,  and  to 
Trapezond:  all  which  were  formerly  cities  of  great  trade, 
fnade  fo  by  the  ^ree  correfpondence  they  held  with  thfe  Me¬ 
diterranean  merchants,  and  by  their  trade  to  Corinth,  to 
Venice,  and  principally  to  Genoa;  for  the  Genoefe  had 
once  the  dominion  of  that  whole  coaft  as  to  trade.  By  this 
commerce  a  communication  would  be  opened  with  all  the 
northern  part  of  the  Letter  Afia,  a  part  of  the  world  where¬ 
with  England  has  little  commercial  correfpondence. 

From  Gallipoli  to  Conftantinople,  there  is  a  tolerable  trade 
for  corn,  and  other  provifions  to  that  city,  as  there  is  at  all 
the  towns  upon  thatfhore  ;  but  no  bufinefs  back  again  worth 
notice,  except  iome  few  neceffariesand  coffee,  brought  from 
Conftantinople  to  Gallipoli,  for  the  Turks  ufe,  for  the  poor 
Greeks  cannot  afford  the  expence  of  it. 

Wine  is  fold  pretty  openly  at  Gallipoli,  and  is  very  cheap  ; 
and  the  Turks  are  faid  to  take  more  liberty  in  drinking  it 
there,  than  they  do  in  any  other  place.  T  hey  have  fome 
fmall  cotton  (ilk  manufactures  there,  and  in  the  country 
towns  all  the  way  to  Conftantinople  :  and  their  goods  are 
fold  at  Conftantinople  to  good  advantage.  The  Turks  en¬ 
courage  the  Greeks  to  weave  and  fpin,  but  none  of  them 
meddle  with  it  themfelves. 

We  now  come  tothe  Porte  itfelf,  the  city  of  Conftantinople, 
which  is  the  center  of  trade  of  all  that  part  of  the  world, 
as  well  of  Europe  ns  of  Afia  :  and  yet  it  muft  be  faid  of  Con- 
Jftantinople,  that,  except  the  city  of  Grand  Cairo  in  Egypt, 
Conftantinople  is  the  largeft  city  with  the  leaft  commerce  in 
the  world. 

The  general  trade  of  the  city  is  little  more  than  thefupply  of 
provifions  and  apparel ;  nor  is  the  latter  any  thing  ccnfider- 
able,  compared  tothe  other  cities  of  Europe;  the  Turks  not 
being  like  the  Venetians  or  the  French,  who  change  their 
habits  as  often  as  they  do  their  fafbions.  The  chief  trade, 
which  employs  the  moft  people,  is  that  of  furniftiing  corn 
and  cattle,  and  other  provifions  for  the  fupply  of  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  people  there.  Another  article  of  provifions  is  that  of 
rice,  and  next  to  that  their  coffee.  The  firft  comes  chiefly 
out  of  Afia  by  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  latter  from  Egypt  alfo 
by  fea,  except  in  time  of  war,  and  then  ’tis  brought  in  cara¬ 
vans  to  Aleppo,  and  thence  to  Scutari  by  land. 

As  the  Turks  are  not  yet  come  into  the  drinking  of  tea,  fo 
they  do  not  ufe  any  extraordinary  quantity  of  fugar :  and, 
as  they  are  forbid  wine,  and  what  they  drink  is,  as  it  were, 
by  Health,  fo  the  confumption  is  not  fo  great  as  to  be  worth 
naming  in  trade. 

The  general  fupply  of  corn,  except  what  comes  from  Thef- 
faly,  Macedonia,  and  Thracia,  which  is  very  infufficient  for 
.fuch  a  city,  is  from  the  coafts  of  the  Black  Sea,  partly  on  the 
Afianfide,  but  principally  on  the  fide  of  Bulgaria  and  Servia, 
and  the  country  on  both  (ides  the  Danube  as  high  as  Lemen- 
dria,  and  even  to  Belgrade.  From  thefe  parts  the  quantity  is  fo 
exceeding  great,  and  fometimes  fo  much  above  the  confump- 
tion,  that  barley  has  been  known  to  be  fold  atConftantinople 
for  3d.  ftei ling  per  buftiel.  The  Turks  generally  feed  their 
horfes  with  barley,  as  we  do  ours  in  England  with  oats. 

The  fliips  from  the  Black  Sea  bring  alfo  fruits  and  roots,  ef- 
pecially  onions,  in  great  quantities.  And,  from  the  coaft  of 
Greece,  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  pomegranates,  figs,  rai- 
fins,  and  the  like,  as  alio  fait.  Before  the  conqueft  ot  that 
country  bv  the  Germans,  the  flelh  meat  was  chiefly  fupplied 
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from  Hungary;  at  prefent  ’tis  brought  from  Moldavia,  Wa¬ 
lachia,  Bofnia,  and  the  feveral  countries  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Danube  and  the  river  Pruth:  and  the  quantity  of  black 
Catt.e,  brought  every  year  from  thefe  countries,  is  very  great. 
Their  other  branches  of  Commerce  confift  chiefly  of,  (1.) 

J  hat  of  the  b  ranks,  or  that  carried  on  by  the  French,  'the 
Uutch,  the  Englifh,  and  the  Italians — The  trade  of  England 
to  1  urkey  confifts  but  of  few  articles  for  this  city,  viz.  block- 
tin,  and  the  woollen  manufadure,  chiefly  of  fine  cloths,  fome 
gold  watches,  lead,  and  toys;  befides  which;  we  carry  iitrle 
thither  of  confequence.  The  trade  of  the  Dutch  here  is  {till 
Ids,  being  chiefly  in  cloth  made  in  imitation  of  the  Engiifh, 
whale-fins,  train-oil,  battery,  with  fome  dyeing  ftuffs°  and 
fine  linen,  but  in  no  great  quantities.  T  he  trade  of  France 
here,  as  well  as  to  other  parts  of  Turkey,  is,  perhaps,  fuperior 
to  that  of  all  other  theEuropean  powers  confidered  together 
See  the  article  Levant  Trade,  Oriental  Trade. 
and  TurkeyTrade. 

The  Italians,  particularly  the  Venetians,  have  a  pretty  good 
trade  thither,  confiding  in  a  great  variety  of  goods  of  the 
growth  and  manufacture  of  other  nations,  not  their  own,  as 
wrought  iron,  fugar,  tobacco,  oil,  wine,  pepper,  and  what¬ 
ever  goods  they  can  find  vent  for. 

The  commerce  of  the  eaft  country,  which  we  take  to  contain 
the  importation  of  all  fuch  goods  as  come  by  caravans  from 
Perfia  and  India,  either  to  Aleppo  or  Trapezond,  confiding 
chiefly  of  fine  wrought  filks,  plain  and  figured,  of  divers  forts 
and  values;  fuch  as  plain  and  ftriped  Perfian  filks,  taffeties, 
damafks,  fattins,  cloth  of  filver,  and  feveral  of  the  richeft 
kinds  of  fuch  goods  for  the  feraglio’s,  and  for  the  houfhold  : 
alfo  India  damafk,  and  other  rich  things,  fuch  as  atlafies, 
fine  carpet-chints,  and  painted  callicoes;  befides  plain  calli- 
coes,  muflin,  &c.  All  thefe,  being  a  valuable  produd,  are 
chiefly  bought  by  the  Jews,  who  do  not  keep  (hops  in  the 
bazars;  but  the  Jew-women,  making  up  their  fardels,  wait 
upon  the  ladies  in  their  baths,  and,  like  our  pedlars,  trade 
with  them  in  their  dwelling-houfes;  they  are  admitted  into 
the  feraglio  itfelf,  where  they  make  them  pay  a  fufficient 
price  for  moft  things  they  buy. 

Another  branch  of  their  trade  is  frorh  Egypt.  There  comes 
yearly  a  large  fleet  from  Alexandria  with  corn,  bringing  alfo 
the  Grand  Seignior’s  money,  or  revenues,  and  his  coffee; 
alfo  a  great  quantity  of  coffee  for  private  trade.  The  fame 
{hips  bring  feveral  merchandizes,  as  well  of  India,  which 
comes  to  Egypt  by  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea,  as  of  the  country 
of  Egypt  itfelf,  and  of  Africa.  With  thefe  fhips  come  in 
others  from  Cyprus  and  Smyrna,  and  fome  of  the  iflandsof 
the  Arches,  from  whence  they  import  to  Conftantinople 
feveral  goods,  fuch  as  wine,  corn,  oil,  and  other  merchan¬ 
dizes,  and  manufadures  of  cotton,  filk,  and  hair. 

All  thefe  articles  furnifh  confiderable  quantities  of  goods  to 
Conftantinople,  which  are  the  fubjeds  of  its  commerce,  and 
which  are  partly  confumed  in  the  city,  and  partly  carried  from 
thence  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  to  the  city  of  Adrianople,  for 
the  confumption  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  and  the  ad¬ 
jacent  Country ;  and  alfo  to  all  the  ports  on  that  fide  the  Lef- 
fer  Alia,  they  receiving  all  their  European  goods  from  this 
city.  There  is  a  confiderable  trade  likewife  in  this  city  for 
naval  affairs  :  all  the  Grand  Seignor’s  fleet,  whether  of  gal- 
lies  or  men  of  war,  are  laid  up  here  in  the  royal  arfcnal. 
Here  moft  of  them  are  built,  repaired,  and  refitted,  and  all 
the  ufual  trades  are  employed,  and  exceeding  bufy,  when 
the  fleets  are  fitting  out,  juft  as  they  are  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  ;  fuch  as  anchor-fmiths,  rope-makers,  (ail-makers, 
painters,  carvers,  and  innumerable  others,  who  are  all  to  be 
found  here,  and  ready  at  call. 

T  he  quantity  of  naval  {lores  for  thefe  occafions  muft  be  ex¬ 
ceeding  great ;  and,  as  they  are  net  to  be  found  in  the  adja¬ 
cent  country,  they  muft:  employ  a  confiderable  number  of 
fliips  to  fetch  them  from  diftant  parts,  as  from  the  iflands  of 
the  Archipelago,  and  the  Adriatic  Gulph. 

The  general  apparatus  of  war  makes  no  inconfiderable  article 
in  trade  here,  it  being  ufually  all  performed  in  or  near  Con¬ 
ftantinople  :  for  example,  calling  their  cannon,  which  is  al¬ 
ways  very  numerous,  and  the  pieces  exceeding  large  ;  cafting 
{hells,  mortars,  granadoes,  and  fmaller  pieces,  even  to  their 
fire-arms:  in  fine,  in  furnifliing  the  navy  with  {lores,  the 
troops  with  arrtis,  and  the  men  W’ith  provifions  and  apparel. 
Likewife, 

All  the  carriages,  horfes,  camels,  &c.  for  any  expedition,  are 
ordinarily  prepared  here,  efpecially  when  the  war  is  in  Eu¬ 
rope. —Yet  there  are  many  obftruftions  to  commerce :  as, 
(l.)  They  have  no  courfe  of  exchange  between  the  imperial 
city,  however  opulent,  full  of  people,  or  commerce,  and 
any  other  part  of  the  world:  fo  that  if  a  merchant  at  Con¬ 
ftantinople  would  buy  a  cargo  of  goods,  fuppofe  at  Mar- 
Lilies,  Leghorn,  Cadiz,  or  Lifbon,  he  cannot  remit  the 
money  for  payment,  but  muft  fend  a  fupercargo  with  it  in 
the  {hip,  to  buy,  pay  for,  and  bring  away  the  lading. 
(2.)  They  have  no  correfpondence  in  diftant  parts  of  the 
world,  or  trading  with  the  merchants  any-where  but  fuch  as 
come  directly  to  it :  even  the  commerce  of  Salonichi,  a  city 
of  their  own,  is  carried  on  to  Conftantinople,  but  not  from 
if,  the  merchants  going  from  Salonichi  with  their  (hips,  and 
1 1  I  felling 
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felling  their  goods  to  thofe  of  Conftantinople  ;  but  the  mer¬ 
chants  at  Conftantinople  neither  fend  to  Salonichi,  or  go 
thither  to  buy. 

Nor  have  they  any  poft  for  carriage  of  letters  from  place  to 
place;  fo  that  they  may  be  faid  to  have  no  regular  correfpon- 
dence  (which  is  the  life  of  commercial  bufinefs)  with  any  part 
of  the  worlds  nor  with  the  parts  of  their  own  empire,  and 
can  fcarce  fend  any  letters  but  by  exprefs  meffengers. 

They  give  no  credit  in  trade  ;  purchafes  in  general  are  for 
ready  cafh,  and  they  borrow  on  pledges  commonly.  Thefe 
things  cramp  trade,  and  prevent  its  flourifhing. 

All  their  trade  with  the  Armenians,  Georgians,  Perfians,  and 
Egyptians,  is  managed  by  perfonal  appearance:  the  Arme¬ 
nian,  Perfian,  and  Georgian  merchants  come  with  the  cara¬ 
vans  to  Aleppo,  toNicomedia,  and  Conftantinople  (as  they 
do  to  Scanderoon  and  Smyrna)  where  they  fell  their  goods, 
and  carry  back  the  fame  way  the  money  they  receive,  or  the 
goods  they  buy. 

From  the  nature  of  thiscommerce  it  is  reafonable  to  enquire, 
how  it  can  fubfift,  where  they  receive  a  general  import,  and 
have  no  produce  or  manufacture  to  export  in  return?  How 
do  they  difcharge  the  balance,  and  whence  comes  all  the 
money  which  muft  go  out  in  fpecie?  For  it  is  evident  the  Ar¬ 
menian  and  Perfian  merchants  carry  away  a  great  deal  of  mo¬ 
ney  for  their  wrought  and  raw  filks,  manufactures,  drugs, 
and  India  goods,  and  whatever  elfe  they  bring.  Some  Eu¬ 
ropean  cloths,  indeed,  and  other  goods,  they  take  with  them, 
as  leather,  paper,  fine  wrought  iron,  toys,  &c.  but  not  equal 
in  value  to  the  goods  they  fell.  Likewife, 

All  the  trade  of  Salonichi,  Lariffa,  and  the  coaft  of  Greece 
to  Conftantinople,  which  confifts  of  the  produCl  of  the  adja¬ 
cent  countries,  is  chiefly  paid  for  in  money,  and  thefe  coun¬ 
tries  are  inriched  by  it.  But  whence  comes  all  this  money  ? 
The  anfwer  to  which  queftion  gives  us  the  eclairciffement, 
which  is  very  Angular,  for  there  is  not  a  city  in  the  world, 
which,  like  Conftantinople,  has  neither  product  or  manufac¬ 
ture  in  or  near  it,  and  yet  receives  fo  much,  and  pays  fo  well; 
for,  as  intimated,  they  neither  give  or  take  credit. 

Now  the  fource  of  money  which  fupplies  this  commerce,  and 
which  flows,  as  it  were,  into  one  channel  to  Conftantinople, 
is  the  Grand  Seignior’s  revenues :  here  centers  the  public  re¬ 
ceipt  :  Conftantinople  is  the  grand  exchequer  of  the  whole 
empire,  the  money  flowing  hither  in  a  full  ftream.  The  fup- 
plyof  money  comes  hither  from  all  parts  of  theTurkifh  em¬ 
pire;  hither  the  feveral  governors,  bafhaws,  and,  as  we  term 
them,  intendants,  bring  in  the  taxes  from  the  feveral  pro¬ 
vinces:  hither  the  fleet,  or  convoy,  from  Alexandria,  brings 
annually  the  taxes  from  the  whole  kingdom  of  Egypt,  and 
the  adjacent  places.  The  gallies  go  annually  round  all  the 
iflands  of  the  iEgean  and  Ionian  Sea,  to  receive  the  taxes  of 
thofe  that  colled!  them  ;  fo  much  for  the  capitation,  fomuch 
for  the  land-tax;  10,000  dollars  from  one,  5000  from  ano¬ 
ther  ;  and  fo  more  or  lefs  as  the  commerce,  number  of  people, 
or  produce  of  the  iflands  diredt.  As  this  is  the  method  through¬ 
out  the  whole  empire,  and  all  the  treafures  of  the  ftate  comes 
to  Conftantinople,  we  need  enquire  no  farther  from  whence 
the  balance  of  their  trade  is  fupplied,  without  a  return  of  mer¬ 
chandize. 

This  money,  it  is  true,  comes  firft  into  the  Grand  Seignior’s 
coffers ;  but  then,  as  the  whole  city,  more  or  lefs,  depends 
upon  the  Grand  Seignior’s  houfhold,  that  is,  the  feraglio,  or 
upon  the  great  officers  of  ftate,  who  receive  their  income  from 
the  government,  or  depend  upon  the  naval  affairs,  or  upon 
the  army ;  fo  that  money  immediately  circulates  again,  and 
all  have  a  fhare  of  it,  more  or  lefs :  and  thus  it  goes  back  in  a 
great  meafure  to  the  places  from  whence  it  came.  See  the 
article  Levant  Trade. 

GREENLAND,  or  SPITZBERGEN,  as  the  Dutch 
call  it,  is  undifcovered  on  the  north  ;  on  the  weft  it  has  the 
Northern  Ocean ,  onthefouth  the  fame,  between  it  and  the 
Mufcovite  Lapland,  and  the  northernmoft  part  of  Norway, 
overagainft  which  it  lies ;  on  the  eait  it  has  an  undifcovered 
country,  to  which  it  is  joined  by  an  ifthmus,  which  is  by 
fome  called  Eaft,  or  New  Greenland. 

Spitzbergen  lies  neareft  to  the  pole  of  any  country  yet  exa¬ 
mined  by  feamen  ;  (hat  is,  from  76  to  82  degrees  north  lati¬ 
tude,  and  perhaps  much  farther  for  aught  we  know. 

There  are  no  towns  nor  villages  in  this  whole  country,  that 
we  know  of,  it  not  being  inhabited  by  the  human  fpecies 
that  is  any  way  certainly  known.  Such  of  the  mountains  as 
are  expofed  to  the  warm  air  and  fun-beams  are  covered  with 
heath  and  mofs  ;  and  in  the  cliffs  of  thefe  rocks  there  are  in¬ 
finite  numbers  of  fowls,  that  reft  there  all  the  year.  The 
dung  of  thefe  birds,  with  the  mofs  wafhed  down  by  the  melted 
fnow,  makes  fuch  a  mould,  in  fome  places  near  the  fhore, 
where  it  produces  a  kind  of  lettuce,  fcurvey-grafs,  exceeding 
mild  and  pleafant  fnake-weed,  moufe-ear,  heart’s-eafe, 
ftrawberries,  houfeieek,  wall-pepper,  and  fome  plants  un¬ 
known  to  us. 

i  he  fea  is  obferved  not  to  be  fo  fait  here  as  in  other  places, 
and  changes  its  colour  with  the  fky.  The  air  is  fo  cold,  that 
there  is  almoft  a  continual  froft,  which  is  ftrongeft  in  April 
and  May.  South  or  weft  winds  bring  fnow  or  rain,  and 
moderate  the  c«id.  In  June,  July,  and  Auguft,  the  weather 
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is  ufually  calni,  and  in  the  two  laft  months,  efpecially  iri 
July,  the  fun  fhines  fo  hot  as  to  melt  the  tar  between  the 
Teams  of  a  fhip,  if  the  wind  cannot  come  at  it. 

This  country  abounds  with  a  kind  of  white  bear.--The  largeft 
are  water-bears,  which  live  upon  what  they  can  get  at  Tea. 
Their  fkins  make  very  comfortable  cloathing  for  fuch  as  tra¬ 
vel  in  winter,  and  are  dreffed  in  Spitzbergen  by  treading  them 
in  hot  faw-duft.  They  have  a  fine  kind  of  deer  in  this  coun¬ 
try;  they  abound  in  feal,  fea-dogs,  and  horfes.  There  are 
few  land-fowl,  but  water-fowl  in  abundance. 

The  fifh  on  this  coaft  require  the  moft  notice,  the  taking 
them  being  the  foie  motive  that  brings  fhips  into  thefe  Teas, 
where  the  whale-fifhing  is  carried  on  with  great  profit.  The 
true  large  whale  differs  from  the  reft  of  the  fifh  fo  called,  by 
his  having  no  teeth  ;  inftead  of  which,  on  each  fide  of  the 
upper  jaw  grows  the  whale-bone,  in  4  or  500  different  blades, 
at  equal  diftances,  fome  exceeding  12  feet  in  length,  and  a 
foot  broad  at  bottom,  growing  narrow  upwards,  like  the 
ftrokes  of  a  fan  inverted,  the  largeft  weighing  about  20 
pounds. 

The  head  makes  f  of  the  whole  body  ;  his  tongue  is  about 
eight  feet  long,  and  10  broad,  weighing  near  600  weight  ; 
his  bones  are  hard,  but,  inftead  of  a  large  cavity  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  are  porous,  and  full  of  marrow  ;  his  belly  and  back  are 
red;  his  flefh  coarfe  and  hard,  mixed  with  many  finews,  and 
is  very  dry  and  lean,  'becaufe  the  fat  lies  between  the  flefh 
and  the  fkin.  The  fat  is  mixed  with  finews,  which  holds 
the  oil  as  a  fponge  does  water  :  the  other  ftrong  finews  are 
about  the  tail,  with  which  he  turns  and  winds  himfelf  as  a 
fhip  is  guided  by  a  rudder.  He  fwims  as  fwift  as  a  bird  flies, 
and  makes  a  track  in  the  fea  like  a  large  fhip  under  fail.  Be¬ 
sides  the  uppermoft  thin  fkin,  there  is  another,  almoft  an 
inch  thick,  but  neither  very  ftrong,  which  is  thought  the  rea- 
fon  why  the  whale  does  not  exert  that  force  that  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  a  fifh  of  that  fize.  The  middle  fort  of  them  are 
from  50  to  60  feet  long,  and  yield  from  70  to  100  barrels  of 
blubber,  though  fometimes  they  are  much  larger.  Martens 
mentions  one  that  yielded  130  hogfheads.  This  blubber  lies 
immediately  under  the  fkin  ;  they  cut  it  into  thin  flicec, 
which  are  put  into  hot  coppers :  the  oil  foon  melting  out,  the 
fkin  is  thrown  away. 

Of  the  manner  of  taking  the  whales  in  this  trade. 

As  foon  as  the  fifhermen  hear  a  whale  blow,  they  cry  out. 
Fall,  fall!  and  every  fhip  gets  out  its  long  boat,  in  each  of 
which, there  are  fix  or  feven  men  ;  they  row  till  they  come 
pretty  near  the  whale ;  then  the  harpooner  ftrikes  it  with 
his  harpoon,  which  is  a  fharp  iron,  refembling  the  head  of 
an  arrow,  fixed  to  a  flick  ;  and  this  requires  great  dexterity. 
Through  the  bone  of  his  head  there  is  no  flunking,  but  near 
his  fpout  there  is  a  foft  piece  of  flefh,  into  which  the  iron 
finks  with  eafe.  As  foon  as  he  is  ftruck,  they  take  care  to 
give  him  rope  enough,  otherwife,  when  he  goes  down,  as  he 
frequently  does,  he  would  inevitably  fink  the  boat:  this  rope 
he  draws  with  fuch  violence,  that,  if  it  were  not  well  watered, 
it  would,  by  its  friCtion  againft  the  fides  of  the  boat,  fet  fire 
to  it.  The  line  fattened  to  the  harpoon  is  fix  or  feven  fathoms 
long,  and  is  called  the  forerunner;  it  is  made  of  the  fineft 
and  fofteft  hemp,  that  it  may  flip  the  eafier :  to  this  they  join 
a  heap  of  lines,  of  90  or  100  fathoms  each;  and,  when  there 
are  not  enough  in  one  long  boat,  they  borrow  from  another. 
The  man  at  the  helm  obferves  which  way  the  rope  goes,  and 
fleers  the  boat  accordingly,  that  it  may  run  exactly  out  be¬ 
fore;  for  the  whale  runs  away  with  the  line,  with  fo  great 
rapidity,  that  it  would  overfet  the  boat,  if  it  were  not  kept 
ftraight.  When  the  whale  is  ftruck,  the  other  long  boats 
row  before,  and  obferve  which  way  the  line  ftands,  and 
fometimes  pull  it :  if  they  feel  it  ftiff,  it  is  a  fign  the  whale 
ftill  pulls  in  ftrength  ;  but  if  it  hangs  loofe,  and  the  boat  lies 
equally  high,  before  and  behind,  upon  the  water,  they  pull 
it  in  gently,  but  take  care  to  cover  it  fo,  that  the  whale  may 
have  it  eafily  again,  if  he  recovers  ftrength  :  they  take  care, 
however,  not  to  give  him  too  much  line,  becaufe  he  fome¬ 
times  entangles  it  about  a  rock,  and  pulls  out  the  harpoon. 
The  fat  whales  do  not  fink  as  foon  as  dead,  but  the  lean  ones 
do,  and  come  up  fome  days  afterwards.  They  fink  almoft  as 
foon  as  they  expire. — When  they  fpout,  the  fifhermen  know 
that  he  draws  towards  his  end,  and  prepare  for  cutting  him 
up.  In  order  to  which,  they  haul  him  clofe  to  the  fhip’s  fide, 
and  with  great  knives  flice  his  fides,  railing  the  blubber  by  a 
hook  and  a  pulley,  which  they  lift  up  as  they  cut.  Many  of 
thefe  great  flakes  they  firing  upon  a  rope,  and  fo  drag  them 
on  fhore,  where  they  are  heaved  up  by  a  crane,  laid  on  the 
whale’s  tail,  and  afterwards  hewed  into  pieces  no  bigger  than 
trenchers,  and  fo  thrown  into  coppers. — So  foon  as  they  be¬ 
come  brown,  they  are  called  fritters,  taken  out,  and  caft 
away  :  the  liquor  is  then  laded  into  a  boat  half  full  of  water, 
to  cool  and  cleanfe  it ;  and  thence  by  long  troughs,  that  it 
may  be  more  cool,  conveyed  into  hogflheads  clofe  to  the  fhore. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  head  is  cut  off,  and  drawn  as  near  as 
can  be  to  the  fhore,  and  hoifted  up  by  a  crane,  till  the  whale¬ 
bone  is  cut  out,  and  tied  by  fifties  ;  and  then  the  reft  of  the 
head  is  alio  boiled  for  oil.  The  tongue  is  craned  up  with  great 
3  care ; 
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tare  ;  that  of  a  large  whale  yielding  from  feven  to  twelve 
hogfheads  of  oil,  though  there  have  been  inftances  of  their 
yielding  24  hogfheads;  but  this  is  extraordinary. 

Within  the  body  of  the  whale  is  found  feldom  any  thing  but 
10  or  12  handfuls  of  a  kind  of  fmall  black  fpiders,  and  1’ome 
fmall  quantity  of  green  herbs,  torn  up  from  the  bottom  of  the 
fea,  and  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  food  upon  which  the 
whales  chiefly  fubfift.  The  fea  hereabouts  is  fo  covered  with 
thefe  infe&s,  that  it  appears  quite  black;  which  is  a  fign,  to 
thofe  who  go  about  catching  of  whales,  that  they  are  like  to 
make  a  good  booty,  the  whales  delighting  generally  in  that 
part  of  the  fea  which  produces  thefe  infedfs. 

All  the  requilite  fifhing  inftruments,  fuch  as  harping- irons, 
or  harpoons,  lances,  cutting-knives,  nofe-hooks,  lines,  fhal- 
Jops,  calks,  &c.  muft  be  provided,  and  the  fhips  completely 
fitted,  victualled,  and  manned  before  the  end  of  March; 
when,  every  thing  being  on  board,  the  fhips  muft  fail  at  far- 
theft  by  the  beginning  of  April  for  Greenland. 

The  veflels  moft  proper  for  the  whale-fifhing  are  thofe  we 
call  fly-boats,  or  cats,  or  hag-boats  ;  they  fhould  be  very 
ftrong- built,  and  particularly  doubled  at  the  bow,  that  they 
may  refift  the  fhocks  of  the  ice.  The  fize  of  thefe  fhips  com¬ 
monly  ufed  is  about  200  to  500  tons ;  and  they  are  fupplied 
with  men  and  fhallops  in  proportion  to  their  burden,  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  . 
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The  particular  qualifications  of  the  men  for  a  (hip  of  about 
300  tons  and  fix  fhallops,  are  generally  as  follow,  viz. 
rhe  voyage  to  Greenland  outwards  is  commonly  performed 
in  four  or  five  weeks,  allowing  for  variable  winds  and  foul 
weather,  the  feafon  of  the  year  being  ufually  ftormy  when 
they  fet  out,  and  particularly  fubjedl  to  long  eafterly  winds, 
otherwife  they  often  run  it,  with  a  fair  wind,  in  18  or  20 
days ;  and  it  is  obferved  that  they  return  home,  from  the 
time  of  beginning  to  fail,  in  lefs  time  than  they  go  out.  The 
fifhery  begins  in  May,  and  continues  all  June  and  July  ;  but, 
whether  they  have  good  or  bad  fuccefs,  they  muft  come  away, 
and  get  clear  of  the  ice,  by  the  end  of  Auguft ;  fo  that,  in 
the  month  of  September  at  fartheft,  they  may  be  expe&ed 
home  :  but  a  (hip  that  meets  with  a  fortunate  and  early  fifh- 
ery  in  May,  may  return  in  June  or  July. 

M^hen  the  whale-fifhers  fee  feveral  whales  at  a  time,  two  or 
three  veflels  generally  agree  to  purfue  their  game  in  concert, 
and  to  aflift  one  another  in  the  catching;  and  they  divide 
what  they  catch  according  to  agreement. 

If  a  dead  whale  be  found  floating  upon  the  fea,  the  property 
is  theirs^who  find  it,  and  take  hold  of  it ;  and,  to  encourage 
the  fhip’serew  to  be  always  very  watchful,  he  who  difeovers 
the  dead  whale  has  a  premium  of  half  a  guinea.  The  train- 
oil  of  fuch  a  dead  whale,  efpecially  if  it  died  of  itfelf,  is  of  a 
reddifh  colour,  and  not  fo  valuable  as  of  a  whale  that  is  imme¬ 
diately  killed  ;  but  the  fins  are  of  equal  goodnefs. 

There  are,  befides  the  whales,  feveral  other  monftrous  fifh 
found  and  catched  in  thefe  feas,  namely,  (1.)  The  pot-ffth, 
or  fperma-ceti-fifh :  he  is  as  big  as  the  whale,  having  a  mon¬ 
ftrous  large  head,  from  which  they  take  from  12  to  20  barrels 
of  brains;  which  being  well  cleanfed,  they  call  (but  falfly) 
fperma-ceti .  they  cut  alfo  from  the  body  of  the  fifh  feveral 
puncheons  of  blubber  ;  but  he  is  not  near  fo  fat  as  the  whale. 
The  fin- fifh  is  almoft  as  big  as  the  whale,  and  is  diftinguifhed 
from  it  by  a  large  fin  on  its  back  :  he  is  not  fo  fat,  nor  hath 
fuch  fins  in  his  mouth,  as  a  whale  ;  fo  that  they  are  feldom 
thought  worth  the  trouble  of  killing,  or  to  venture  the  har¬ 
poons  and  lines  on,  as,  being  more  nimble,  they  are  more 
likely  to  efcape.  Alfo, 

There  is  fometimes  met  with  in  thefe  feas  a  fifh  called  the 
unicorn,  a  creature  beautifully  fpotted,  with  a  horn  growing 
cut  of  his  upper  jaw,  and  pointing  ftraight  forward,  from 
three  to  12  feet  long,  according  to  the  growth  of  the  fifh, 
which  is  as  eftimable  as  ivory.  The  fifh  will  yield  one  or 
two  barrels  of  blubber,  and  the  train-oil  of  it  is  whiter  than 
that  of  the  whale. 

The  merfe,  orfea-cow,  called  by  fome  the  fea-horfe,  is  found 
here  both  in  the  water  and  on  the  ice  :  it  is  as  big  as  a  large 
bullock.  From  one  that  is  pretty  large  they  cut  about  a  pun¬ 
cheon  of  blubber. 

The  feal,  or  dog- fifh,  are  often  upon  the  ice,  and  are  eafily 
taken.  They  afford  very  good  train-oil;  and  the  fat  of  about 
12  or  2o  feals  will  fill  a  puncheon.  Their  fkin  is  ufed  by 
the  trunk- makers,  or  drefied  as  leather  for  divers  ufes. 

REMARKS. 

Before  we  conclude  this  part  of  the  trade  of  Great-Brifain,  it 
maybe  necefiary  to  mention  (though  it  be  renovare  dolorem) 
that  the  Englifh  were  the  firft  that  ever  made  the  bold  at¬ 
tempt  of  attacking  that  terrible  creature  a  whale  ;  ard,  there¬ 
fore,  have  a  kind  of  title  by  inheritance  to  that  trade,  though 
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1  lie  Englifh  were  the  firft  that  ever  attempted  to  fail  among 
thde  mantis  of  ice  ;  and,  in  queft  of  new  difeoveries,  they 
travened  the  frozen  zone  to  the  latitude  of  76,  far  within  the 
ardtic  circle  Here  they  difeovered  Greenland,  as  we  name 
*  K*  °,r  bP,tzbergen, ;  as  others  call  it  ;  and,  though  they  Fund 
fhJrd  ?°‘;c*Pab[.e  of  being  cultivated  or  inhabited,  yet 
found  the  feas  full  of  whales ;  and,  finding  them  profit¬ 
able,  became  dextrous  harponier?.  From  them  theFHol- 

hlder,-VBrener8’  Land  Hamburghers,  learned  it ;  and,  in 
their  firft  attempts,  they  were  obliged  to  hire  Englifh  men  for 
harporners  and  fteerfmen,  as  we  now  are  (fo  unhappily  are 
the  tables  turned)  to  hire  Dutchmen  and  Germans,  if  we  en¬ 
gage  in  the  fame  trade.  ’ 

About  the  year  1597  when  the  Englifh  nation  thriving  in 
trade  and  encouraged  by  queen  Elizabeth,  fpread  the  north- 
ern  feas,  in  queft  of  new  difeoveries  j  in  1598,  they  be¬ 
gan  this  trade  though  with  two  fhips  only.  The  firft  voy¬ 
age  they  ftruck  feveral  whales,  and  fuch  as  would  have  made 
the.r  voyage  prodig.oufly  profitable  ;  but,  by  being  unexpe¬ 
rienced  in  the  bufinefs  when  they  ftruck  the  whales,  they  tore 
all  away,  overfet  their  boats,  drowned  their  men,  and  even 
fometimes  endangered  their  fhips  :  however,  they  killed  feve¬ 
ral  fmall  whales,  and  made  fo  gainful  a  voyage  as  to  encourage 
further  attempts.  Accordingly  in  1599,  when  they  went 
with  five  fhips,  and  furmfhmg  themfelves  with  fuch  necefla- 
ries  as  they  had  found  needful,  they  made  a  good  voyage  • 
and  boiling  their  blubber  on  fhore,  on  the  ifle  of  Spitzbergen 
they  brought  home  fo  much  oil  as  turned  to  very  great  ac¬ 
count.  b  rom  that  time  they  went  on  with  great  fuccefs,  for 
10  or  12  years,  particularly  in  1608,  which  proved  extremeW 
fortunate:  and  fo  their  trade  continued  till  1612. 

In  which  year  the  Hollanders,  hearing  of  the  fuccefs  of  the 
Englifh,  and  in  hope  of  the  like  advantages,  fent  the  firft: 
time  to  Spitzbergen,  fupplying  themfelves  with  fkilful  pilots 
and  harponiers  from  England.  But  the  Engl  fh  claiming  the 
property  in  this  trade,  as  indeed  was  their  due,  forbid*  the 
Hollanders  meddling  with  the  fifh,  and  fent  them  home  for 
the  firft  time  empty.  The  Dutch,  however,  not  giving  it 
over,  fent  two  fhips  the  next  year,  1613  ;  and  thefe,  berng 
fhips  of  force,  refolded  to  defend  themfelves.  But  the  EncrJifh 
attacked  them  and  brought  them  to  England,  with  alt  the 
oil,  their  fhallops,  fifhing-tackle,  &c.  the  Dutch  fhips  being 
fully  laden,  and  having  made  a  good  voyage;  for  the  Dutch 
proved  their  lofs  to  be  130,000  guilders. 

After  this  they  had  various  bickerings,  the  Dutch  pufhino- 
into  the  trade,  and  the  Englifh  attacking  them,  till  at  laft, 
in  the  year  1617,  ^he  Dutch  ftrengthening  their  fifhery  with 
fhips  of  force,  and  the  Englifh  attacking  them  again,  it  came 
to  a  kind  of  general  adlion,  wherein  the  Englifh  were  worfted, 
the  Dutch  taking  one  of  their  fhips.— This  they  carried  to 
Holland  ;  but  the  ftates  general,  being  unwilling  to  give  of¬ 
fence  to  king  James  I.  then  reigning,  caufed  the  fhip  to  be 
very  honeftly  reftored,  with  all  that  was  in  her;  and,  in  or¬ 
der  to  prevent  the  like  for  the  future,  fent  over  a  deputation 
to  England,  to  treat  upon  the  fubjea,  and  to  fettle  a  freedom 
of  the  fifhery  both  for  the  Englifh  and  Dutch.  But  the  king 
did  not  decide  the  queftion,  nor  encourage  his  fubjv&s  to 
difturb  the  Dutch  ;  fo  it  remained  undetermined,  and  both 
fides  went  on  fifhing  together. 

The  Englifh  had,  indeed,  pofTeflion  of  the  ifland  of  Spitz¬ 
bergen,  and  of  the  harbours  and  bays  where  the  fhips  ufually 
went  for  fhelter,  and  where  they  built  houfes  and  fheds  to  lay 
up  their  calks,  to  boil  their  blubber,  &c.  and  which  were  the 
belt  in  the  place,  viz.  Clock-Bay,  the  Safe-Harbour,  Eng¬ 
lifh  Bay,  Englifh-Harbour,  and  the  like. — Upon  this  theHoI- 
landers  went  farther  north,  and  fettled  by  themfelves  in  fe¬ 
veral  other  places,  as  at  North-Bay,  South-Bay,  Holland’s- 
Bay,  Amfterdam-Ifland,  and  the  like, — T  he  Danes,  who 
came  afterwards,  fettled  likewife,  and  placed  themfelves  be¬ 
tween  the  Englifh  and  the  Dutch,  at  a  place  ftill  called  the 
Danifh  Bay. —  I  he  Hamburghers  came  after  the  Danes,  and 
pitched  farther  weft,  calling  their  place  Hamburgh  Bay.— 
After  thefe  came  the  French  and  the  Spaniards,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  go  ftill  farther  north,  and  their  fettlement 
is  called  Bifcay  Hook. 

But,  as  the  ifland  became  farther  difeovered,  and  feveralother 
bays  and  harbours  found  out,  all  thofe  nations  fhifted  their 
ftations,  as  they  found  the  moft  for  their  convenience;  the 
ifland  and  the  fifhery,  alfo,  being  more  than  fufficient  for 
them  all,  had  they  been  many  more  than  they  were. 

At  that  time,  the  whales,  having  not  been  ufed  to  be  difturbed, 
frequently  came  near  the  fhores,  into  the  very  bays,  and  were 
accordingly  killed  almoft  clofe  to  the  fhore  ;  fo  that  the  blub¬ 
ber,  being  cut  off,  was  immediately  carried  on  fhore  in  the 
fhallops,  and  boiled  into  oil  on  the  fpot.  Thus  the  fhips 
took  in  nothing  but  the  pure  oil  and  the  fins,  and  all  the  bu¬ 
finefs  was  executed  there;  whereby  a  ftiip  could  bring  home 
the  produa  of  many  more  whales  than  fhe  can  according  to 
the  prefent  way  of  ccnduaing  this  trade.  Thfe  fifhery  alfo 
was  then  fo  plentiful,  that  they  were  obliged  fometimes 
to  fend  other  fhips  to  fetch  off  the  oil  they  had  made, 
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tlie  quantity  being  more  than  the  fifliing-fliips  could  bring 
away. 

Time  and  change  of  circumftances  have  fhifted  the  fituation 
of  this  trade.  The  fhips  coming  in  fuch  numbers,  the  whales 
were  difturbed*  and  gradually*  as  other  filh  often  do,  for- 
faking  the  place,  were  not  to  be  killed  fo  near  the  fliore  a3 
before,  but  are  now  found,  and  have  been  fo  ever  fince,  in 
the  openings  and  fpaces  among  the  ice,  where  they  have  deep 
water,  and  where  they  go  fometimes  a  great  many  leagues 
from  the  fliore.  This  alteration  has  rendered  all  their  ware- 
houles  and  cookeries  on  fliore  ufelefs,  their  ruins  only  remain¬ 
ing  tg  be  feen  ;  for  it  is  above  80  years  fince  they  have  been 
forfaken. 

This  fiftiery  requiring  to  be  managed  after  a  new  manner, 
and  to  be  carried  on  in  the  high  leas,  and  among  the  ice, 
became  more  difficult  and  dangerous  than  it  had  been  be¬ 
fore;  feveral  fhips  were  loft  in  the  beginning  of  it,  before 
they  could  fo  fully  learn  the  nature  and  fituation  of  the  ice, 
as  to  know  where  it  was,  and  was  not  fafe  to  venture.  Such 
as  were  over  cautious  in  venturing  among  the  ice,  fre* 
quently  came  home  without  any  cargo  at  all,  to  the  great 
lofs  of  their  owners;  and  thofe  who  boldly  followed  the 
whales  into  the  openings  and  hollows  of  the  ice,  not  having 
had  experience  enough  to  judge  where  they  might,  or  might 
not  venture,  were  as  often  crufhed  to  pieces  in  the  ice.  This 
fo  difcouraged  the  merchants,  who  before  that  carried  on  the 
trade  in  companies,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  Holland  and 
other  countries,  that  they  diffolved  their  focieties,  and  fo 
the  trade  feemed  to  be  abandoned  for  a  time,  and  by  the 
Englifh  for  ever. 

The  Dutch,  however,  refixmed  it,  though  not  in  a  compa 
ny,  yet  by  their  private  merchants,  about  the  year  1638, 
and  foon  fubdued  all  thofe  difficulties  which  had  before  dif¬ 
couraged  them,  and  parried  on  the  trade  with  more  fhips 
than  heretofore,  and/Vvith  far  more  emolument :  and  in  this 
manner  they  have  gone  on  ever  fince. 

The  growth  and  increafe  of  this  trade,  and  the  extraordinary 
benefit  thereof  to  the  Hollanders,  were  minutely  reprefented, 
fome  years  fince,  by  Mr  Henry  Elkin,  a  merchant  of  Bre¬ 
men,  in  a  memorial  to  the  late  Sir  John  Eyles,  when  fub- 
governor  of  the  South-Sea  company,  to  induce  the  company 
to  engage  vigoroufly  in  that  fiftiery  ;  wherein  he  made  it 
appear,  that,  from  the  year  1675  to  the  year  1721,  the 
Dutch  only,  had 

Sent  to  the  whale-fifhery  -  6,995  fail  of  fhips. 

I  hofe  fhips  killed  -  -  32,908  whales, 

And  brought  home  of  train-oil  1,250,714  puncheons, 

And  of  whale-fins  at  leaft  -  40*000, 000  of  pounds  weight. 
The  value  of  oil  and  whale-fin,  thus  brought  home  by  the 
Dutch,  amounts  to  no  lefs  than  150  millions  of  guilders,  or 
14  millions  of  pounds  fterling. 

Add  to  this  account  all  the  advantages  which  accrue  to  the 
Dutch  by  the  building,  fitting  out,  and  furnifhing  fo  riiany 
of  their  fhips,  the  cooperage  of  fo  many  cafks,  and  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  fo  great  a  number  of  their  feamen;  of  which  we 
fhall  take  more  particular  notice  under  the  article  Holland. 

A  melancholy  article  to  be  added  to  all  this,  as  it  relates  to 
England,  is,  how  great  a  quantity  of  this  oil  and  fins  the  Bri- 
tifh  nation  have  bought  from  the  Dutch  with  their  ready 
money,  which  they  might  otherwife  have  kept  at  home  to 
fo  great  an  advantage;  and;  indeed,  inftead  thereof,  if  they 
had  been  refolute  in  the  firft  eftablifhment  of  this  trade,  have 
fold  oil  and  fins  to  the  Dutch  themfelves,  or  at  leaft  to  thofe 
rations  whom  the  Dutch  now  fupply  with  them. 

Thus  England  has  been  obliged,  ever  fince  about  the  year 
1638,  to  fit  down  with  the  lofs  of  a  trade  which  they  were 
the  firft  beginners  of  in  the  world.  There  was  an  attempt, 
indeed,  to  recover  this  trade  in  the  year  1694,  when  a  com¬ 
pany  of  eminent  merchants  undertook  it,  and  fitted  out  two 
fhips  the  firft  year,  having  an  aft  of  parliament  in  their  fa¬ 
vour,  particularly  exempting  them  from  any  duties,  and  their 
men  from  being  preffed  into  the  king’s  fervice ;  which,  at 
that  time,  was  a  valuable  privilege. 

But  thefe  gentlemen  were  ill  ferved,  and,  wanting  due  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  proper  methods  for  managing  the  whole  affair, 
they  were  impofed  upon  by  almoft  all  the  people  they  employ¬ 
ed,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  running  them  upon  irrep-ular 
meafures  and  needlefs  expences ;  fo  that  it  is  no  wonder  they 
loft  by  every  ftep  they  took,  and  at  length  annihilated  their 
capital  flock. 

The  next  attempt  was  that  made  by  the  South-Sea  company 
in  conference  of  Mr  Elkin’s  propofition  ;  but  from  what 
caufes  this,  and  other  concerns  of  trade,  have  no  better  fuc- 
ceeded  with  that  corporation,  fee  the  article  South-Sea 
Company. 

It  remains  now  only  to  enquire,  whether  England  is  not 
capable  of  carrying  on  this  trade  as  much  to  advantage  as 
any  other  nation  whatfoever  ?  See  the  article  Fisheries. 

I  ne  laws  that  have  been  made  in  England,  from  time  to 
time,  to  encourage  this  trade. 

!;|£2t^?r„n'  caP- 7-  §.  I.  It  fhall  be  lawful  fol-  all  his 
majcfty  s  lubjects,  and  for  every  other  perfon  refiding  here, 

whales  and  T*  th°fe  feas’  and  there  to 

r  ferrfi?;  anJ  tD  imp0rC  oi,>  bllJbber,  and  fins; 

nd  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  any  perfon  to  import  train-oil,  or 


blubber,  of  Greenland  and  thofe  feas,  or  of  Netvfoiinrltaft  \ 
Or  of  any  other  iris  majefty’s  plantations,  made  of  fifhjcr 
other  creature  living  in  the  feas,  and  whale-fins,'  caught  m 
fhips  belonging  to  England,  and  imported  in  fuch  Jhim. 
without  paying  any  duty  ;  and  for  the  tun  of  fucli  oil  taken 
by  any  fhippirig  belonging  to  his  majefty’s  plantations,  and 
imported  in  fuch  (hipping,  there  fhall  be  paid  6  s.  and  for 
every  tun  of  whale-fins  taken  and  imported  in  fuch  fhip- 
puig,  50s.  and  for  the  tun  of  fuch  oil  taken  by  (lie  faid 
(hipping,  but  imported  in  (hipping  belonging  to  England,  &c. 
3  s.  and  for  every  tun  of  whale-fins  taken  and  imported  in 
fuch  (hipping,  25s.  and  for  the  tun  of  all  fuch  oil  and  blub¬ 
ber  of  foreign  fifhing,  9  1.  and  for  every  tun  of  whale-fins  of 
foreign  fifhing,  18  1. 

II.  Sett.  2.  No  Englifh  (hip  importing  whale-oil,  or  blubber, 
or  other  fi(h  oil,  or  whale-fins  of  Greenland,  (hall  enjoy  anv 
benefit  by  this  aft,  unlefs  fuch  (hip  did  proceed  on  her  voyage 
for  Greenland  and  thofe  feas  from  England,  Wales,  or  Be¬ 
wick,  and  was  vittualled  for  the  faid  voyage  in  fome  of  thofe 
places,  to  be  attefted  by  the  collettor  of  the  port. 

III.  Stat.  4  and  5  Will,  and  Mar.  cap.  17.  §.9.  The  com¬ 
pany  of  London  merchants  trading  to  Greenland  (hall  during 
the  continuance  of  the  joint-ftock  hereby  appointed  (and 
fince  expired)  enjoy  the  free  trade  of  catching  of  whales,  by 
fea  or  otherwife,  to  and  from  Greenland,  and  the  Greenland 
/eas,  and  all  other  feas  and  places,  except  in  the  feas  belong¬ 
ing  to  their  majefties  plantations  in  America. 

IV.  SeH.  28.  No  (hip  belonging  to  England,  Wales,  or 
Berwick,  employed  in  catching  whales  in  the  GreenlandVeas 
and  other  the  places  aforefaid,  and  importing  whale-oil  or 
blubber,  or  other  fjfh-oil,  or  whale-fins,  of  Greenland,  Sec. 
(hall  enjoy  any  benefit  by  this  aft,  unlefs  fuch  (hip  did  pro¬ 
ceed  on  her  voyage  for  Greenland,  & c.  from  England,  Wales, 
or  Berwick,  and  was  victualled  for  the  faid  voyage  in  fome 
of  thofe  places,  to  be  attefted  by  the  collettor  of  the  port. 

V.  Sett.  30.  This  att  (hall  be  a  public  att. 

VI.  Stat.  10  Will.  III.  cap.  25.  §.  17.  Whale-fins,  oil,  and 
blubber,  taken  and  imported  by  the  (hips  of  the  company  of 
merchants  of  London  trading  to  Greenland,  were  not  in¬ 
tended  to  be  made  liable  to  the  duty  of  i2d.  for  every  20  s. 
value  of  goods  imported,  charged  in  the  att  9  Will.  III.  cap.’ 
23.  but  (hall  be  free  of  the  faid  duties,  as  all  filh  of  En<ffifti 
taking. 

VH.  Stat.  1  Ann.  cap.  16.  §.  r.  It  (hall  be  lawful  for  any 
of  her  majefty’s  fubjetts,  that  will  adventure  to  Greenland  for 
fifhing  of  whales,  to  have  all  the  privileges  that  were  granted 
to  the  Greenland  company  by  the  att  4  Will,  and  Mar.  cap. 
17.  and  (hall  not  pay  any  other  duty  than  if  they  had  been 
of  the  faid  Greenland  company. 

VIII.  Sett.  2.  No  harpooner  fhall  be  impreffed  for  her  ma¬ 
jefty’s  fervice. 

IX.  Stat.  5  Geo.  II.  cap.  28.  §•  1.  It  fhall  be  lawful  for  any 
perfons  for  nine  years,  from  the  25th  of  December,  1791 
to  import  whale-fins,  oil,  or  blubber,  feal-oil,  feal-fkins,  or 
any  other  produce  of  feals,  or  other  creatures  taken  in  the 
Greenland  Seas,  or  Davis’s  Streights,  or  other  parts  adjacent, 
in  Britifh  fhips,  whereof  the  captain,  and  one  part  of  the 
mariners,  are  Britifh  fubjetts,  without  paying  any  duty. 

X.  Sett.  2.  Nothing  in  this  att  fhall  give  liberty  of  import¬ 
ing  any  of  the  beforementioned  commodities  dutv  free,  un¬ 
lefs  the  captain  of  the  fhip  (hall  make  oath  before  one  of  the 
commiffioners,  or  principal  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  in  the 
port  of  importation,  that  all  the  whale-fins,  & c.  imported 
in  fuch  fhip,  were  really  and  bona  fide  the  fins,  Sec.  taken  in 
the  Greenland  Seas,  Davis’s  Streights,  or  other  parts  adja¬ 
cent,  by  the  crew  of  fuch  fhips  only,  whereof  the  captain 
and  one  third  part  of  the  mariners  were  Britifh  fubjetts. 
During  the  continuance  of  the  att  5  Geo.  II.  for  encoura¬ 
ging  the  Greenland  fiftiery  (which  by  13  Geo.  II.  cap.  28. 

§.  3.  is  continued  to  25  December,  1750,  and  from  .thence 
to  the  end  of  the  then  next  feffion  of  parliament)  every  Bri¬ 
tifh  veflel  of  200  tons  or  upwards,  bound  to  the  whale- 
fifbery  to  the  Greenland  feas,  &c.  (hall  be  examined  bv  the 
proper  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  and,  if  found  to  be  dulv 'qua¬ 
lified,  certificate  thereof  to  be  made  to  the  commiffioners  of 
the  cuftoms,  and  on  oath  of  the  owners  and  chief  officers  of 
the  faid  fhip,  that  it  is  their  purpofe  that  the  fhip  fhall  pro¬ 
ceed  on  a  fifhing  voyage  to  thofe  feas,  and  on  the  mafters 
becoming  bound  with  two  fureties  in  the  penalties  of  Treble 
the  bounty,  the  commiffioners  are  to  grant  a  licence  to  pro¬ 
ceed  on  fuch  voyage. 


On  the  fliip’s  return,  the  proper  officers  of  the')  1, 
cuftoms  are  to  view  her  condition  and  lading, 
and  take  a  fchedule  of  the  perfons  on  board, 
and  to  certify'  the  fame  ;  the  mafter  and  mate 
making  oath  that  they  did  direttly  proceed  on 
fuch  voyage  as  above,  and  no  other,  and  ufed 
their  utmoft  endeavours  to  take  whales,  and 
other  creatures  in  thole  feas,  and  that  all  the)  1 
whale-fins,  oil,  and  blubber  (if  any)  imported  j 
in  their  fhip,  was  taken  by  their  crew  in  thofe! 
feas ;  there  fhall  be  paid  by  the  receiver  gene-  1 
ral  of  the  cuftoms  the  Turn  of  twenty  fhillines  1 
per  ton,  according  to  the  admesfurement  of  > 
ths  fhip  -  _  i 


s.  d. 


o  o 


6  ("leo. 


G  R  E 


GRE 


6  Geo.  II.  cap.  33.  §.  1.  3,  13  Geo.  II.  cap.  28.  §.  4. 
Note,  during  the  late  war  [with  Spain]  over  and  above  the 
afore- mentioned  20  s.  per  ton,  the  commiffiuners  of  the  cuf- 
toms  may,  on  demand,  caufe  payment  to  be  made  of  a  fur¬ 
ther  allowance  of  10  s.  per  ton. — 13  Geo.  II. 

GREENWIC  H-H  OSPIT  A  L. 

Duty  of  6d.  the  month  out  of  feamens  wages,  for  the  fup- 
port  of  Greenwich-HofpitaJ.  ° 

By  7  and  8  Will.  III.  cap.  21.-— Firft  granted. 

S  and  g  Will.  III.  cap.  23. — The  former  a 61  enforced. 

10  Ann.  cap.  17. - New  regulations. 

2  Geo.  II.  cap.  7. - Further  regulations. 

Each  man  for  every  month  employed  -  -  o  o  6  duty 
and  fo  in  proportion  for  any  Idler  time  3 

To  be  paid  by  every  feaman  or  other  perfon  whatfoever,  em¬ 
ployed  in  any  of  his  majefty’s  fhips,  or  of  thofe  belonging  to 
the  fubjects  of  Great-Britain  or  Ireland,  &c.  and  by  every 
mafter  or  owner  navigating  his  own  Ihip,  except  only  fuch 
boys  as  are  actually  put  apprentices  by  parilhes,  till  they  are 
eighteen  years  of  age  ;  (who  are  exempted  by  2  Ann.  cap  6  ) 
which  directs  regiftering  their  indentures,  and  that  none  be 
allowed  without  endorfement ;  but  not  to  extend  to  any 
other  fervants,  apprentices,  or  boys  whatfoever;  and  alfo 
except  thofe  employed  in  any  coafting  boat  employed  in  filh- 
ing,  and  boats  or  veflels  trading  from  place  to  place,  within 
any  river  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  or  open  boats  on 
thefe  coafts;  and  perfons  employed  on  board  hoys,  &c. 
belonging  to  London,  and  employed  within  the  North 
Foreland  in  bringing  corn,  filh,  or  other  provifion  for  Lon 
don. 

But,  that  matters  of  coafting  veflels  may  not  poflibly  evade 
the  duty  under  pretence  of  having  been  employed  formerly 
in  the  manner  before  exempted,  the  receiver  of  the  port  to 
which  they  belong,  mutt,  from  time  to  time,  call  them  to 
account. 

And  this  duty  may  be  deduced  and  detained  by  every  mafter 
Sic.  of  (hips  liable  to  it,  out  of  the  wages,  &c.  of  all  em¬ 
ployed,  except  apprentices,  &c.  as  before  exempted  •  to  be 
paid  by  him  to  the  receivers  appointed,  who  in  the  out-ports 
are  generally  the  colle&ors  of  the  cuftoms  deputed  from  the 
commiffioners  appointed  by  the  admiralty.  In  purfuance  of 
which  deputation  the  co]le£tor  is,  on  the  firft  arrival  of  any 
Ihip  or  velie),  fubjeft  to  the  duty  from  foreign  parts  to  re¬ 
quire  an  account  of  the  entries  and  difeharges  of  all  the  men 
employed,  fince  the  laft:  payment  of  it ;  for  which  mutt  be 
produced  regular  receipts  from  fome  colledor,  under  the  of- 
fice-fea!,  ftampt  in  the  margin  ;  which  muft  be  fent  to  the 
office,  with  the  next  return  of  accounts  :  in  either  of  which  if 
there  appear  any  irregularity,  it  muft  be  noticed  to  the  com- 
nnffioners :  but,  if  the  mafter  pretend  he  has  paid  the  duty  at 
fome  other  port,  and  will  take  oath  that  his  laft  receipt  is 
loft  or  miflaid,  the  colleftor  muft  not  accept  it,  but  oblige 
h.m  to  produce  it,  or  leave  a  depofit  for  the  duty  till  he  can 
produce  a  duplicate.  Which  being  produced,  ihe  receiver 
muft  carefully  exam.ne,  that  if  he  Ihall  judge  the  number  of 
men  mentioned  lefs  than  what  the  Ihip  is  ufually  failed  with 
or  fufped  any  dece.t  in  the  times  of  entry  or  difeharge  of 
any  of  the  Ihip  s  company,  or  any  other  fraud  intended,  he 
may  examine  the  mafter  or  any  other  upon  oath  :  and,  when 
fatisfied  of  the  truth,  he  muft  then,  to  adjuft  the  duty,  com¬ 
pute  the  time  of  each  man’s  fervice,  from  the  laft  payment 
as  mentioned  in  the  receipt,  to  the  time  of  the  prefent  com¬ 
putation  :  and,  in  cafe  of  fhips  loft  homeward  bound,  the 

duty  muft  be  paid  only  to  the  time  the  fhips  arrived  at  their 
laft  delivering  ports  abroad. 

Note,  That,  though  flnps  from  foreign  parts  muft  pay  every 
voyage,  yet,  for  coafting  veffiels,  the  receiver  of  the  port  they 
belong  to,  needs  not  account  every  voyage,  unlefs  thev  are 
30  days  in  arrear,  or  there  be  fome  particular  reafon  and 
that  mips  belonging  to  the  ifles  of  Guernfey,  Jerfey,  Alder¬ 
ney,  Satk,  and  Man,  or  the  Britiffi  colonies  in  America,  are 
to  pay  ,n  Great- Britain,  that  part  of  the  duty  due  at  Iheir 
arrival,  and  during  their  flay  ;  and  fhips  belonging  to  Great- 
Britain,  trading  from  thence  to  thofe  ifiands,  &c?  and  back 
again,  are  to  pay  the  whole  duty  in  Great-Britain. 

follow!01™  0t  thC  COmPutation  of  the  fervice  muft  be  as 

Men’s 
names. 


Tho.Crofs 
W.  Jones 
Ro.  Wells 
J.  Finch 


Quality. 

Time  of 

No. 

of 

Entry. 

Difeharge. 

Mo. 

r*v  1 

Days 

Mafter 

3  Jan-  1730 

*2  0M.I730 

2 

i 7 

Mate 

5  Ditto 

16  Ditto 

2  ’ 

1 1 

tfoatfwain 

12  Ditto 

5  Ditto 

I 

2 1 

Able 

2  February 

*20  Ditto 

1 

18 

Ordinary 

8  March 

!  18  Ditto 

ro 

8 

t  *7 

Tons  Men 
80  5 


4  3 1 


I  he  fervice  thus  computed,  the  receiver  muft  demand  the 
duty  of  the  mafter  with  whom  alone  the  receiver  Ihould  ac¬ 
count,  and  not  with  crimps,  &c.  unlefs  the  matter  is  not  to 
“  :  the  rece,Pt  ^  be  given  under  the  office-feal  is  as 

VOL.  I. 


The  twenty-third  day  of  March,  one  thoufantr 
feven  hundred  and  thirty. 

(L,  Sig.)  Received  of  Mr.  James  Bell,  mafter 
of  the  Providence  of  London,  lately  arrived  from 
Rotterdam,  the  fum  of  four  Ihillings  and  three 
pence  half-penny,  for  the  ufe  of  Greenwich- 
Hofpital,  being  fix-pence  a  month  from  each  of 
the  five  perfons  belonging  to  his  faid  Ihip  Pro¬ 
vidence;  between  the  third  of  January  laft,  ^ 
and  the  *  twentieth  inftant,  in  purfuance  of  an 
a£t  of  parliament  made  in  the  tenth  year  of  the 
reign  of  her  late  majefty  queen  Anne,  intitled. 

An  a6l  for  the  better  colledling  and  recovering 
the  duties  granted  for  the  fupport  of  the  royal 
hofpital  at  Greenwich,  &c.  Paid  laft  at  Cowes 
the  fifth  of  January  1730,  amounting  to  fix 
Ihillings  and  eight  pence,  as  by  receipt  appears^ 

A.  B.  Receiver  for  the  port  of  Southampton 

*  The  end  of  the  voyage,  or  the  time  of  the  laft  man’s  dif¬ 
eharge,  fo  that  the  mafter  and  all  the  men  muft  enter  anew 
the  next  day,  if  the  Ihip  continues  in  pay,  to  account  with 
the  next  receiver ;  but,  if  the  fhip  be  laid  up,  the  beginning 
of  the  next  voyage  muft  be  accounted  from  the  time  of  the 
firft  man’s  entry  for  fuch  voyage. 

t  The  days  amount  to  77,  which  being  divided  by  30  (the 
number  of  days  at  which  the  month  is  always  computed)  thd 
quotient  is  two  months  17  days  ;  therefore  the  17  days  are 
let  down  in  the  column  of  days,  and  the  two  months  are 
carried  to  the  column  of  months. 

And,  if  the  mafter  omit  payment  on  his  firft  arrival,  it  muft 
be  paid  *  before  his  veflel  may  be  cleared  inwards  by  the 
officers  of  the  cuftoms ;  who  are  not,  on  forfeiture  of  twenty 
pounds,  to  clear  fuch  veflel,  or  fuffer  it  to  go  out  of  the 
port,  till  the  mafter  produce  an  acquittance,  and  that  he  is 
nottnore  than  thirty  days  in  arrear,  or  is  exempted  :  but  to 
prevent  needlefs  expence  to  the  crown,  by  keeping  tidefmen 
on  board  on  account  of  non-payment  only,  the  commiffio- 
ners,  by  printed  advertifements,  give  notice  of  the  penalties 
for  refufal  of  payment,  in  the  following  form,  viz. 

*  Geo.  II.  cap.  7.  §.  2. 

Receiver’s  office  for  Greenwich-Hofpital. 

(L.  Sig.)  Notice  is  hereby  given  to  all  matters  of  mef- 
chant-Ihips,  That  they  are,  by  an  a&  of  parliament  paired  in 
the  2d  year  of  the  reign  of  his  prefent  majefty,  to  pay  the  fix- 
pence  a  month,  deducted  out  of  their  men’s  wages,  for  the 
ufe  of  Greenwich-Hofpital,  before  their  fhips  are  cleared  in¬ 
wards,  by  the  officers  of  his  majefty’s  cuftoms,  under  a  pe¬ 
nalty  of  twenty  pounds,  for  the  ufe  of  the  faid  hofpital,  in 
cafe  of  refufal  or  negledl  to  do  the  fame  :  they  are  likewife 
to  take  notice,  That  if  any  officer  of  the  cuftoms  Ihall  be 
continued  on  board  their  refpedive  fhips  (purely  for  want  of 
their  not  paying  the  duty)  they  muft  expedt  to  reimburfe  the 
expence  the  crown  may  be  at,  on  account  of  their  negli¬ 
gence.  Thefe  are  to  be  delivered  to  the  tidefmen,  when  go¬ 
ing  on  board  any  Ihip  liable  to  the  duty,  to  give  one  to  the 
mafter :  and  the  colledlor  and  comptroller  are  to  apply  to  the 
receivers  for  payment,  if  any  tidefman  be  kept  on  board  by 
the  matter’s  not  paying  this  duty. 

Any  mafter  attempting  to  go  to  fea,  not  having  paid,  his  Ihip 
may  be  detained  ;  as  likewife  on  difeovery  of  any  fraud,  till 
all  dues  and  charges  be  duly  paid  :  and,  any  mafter  oppofing 
the  receiver  flopping  his  Ihip,  the  vice-admiral  of  the  coun¬ 
ty  muft  be  applied  to  for  affiftance. 

But,  if  the  mafter  (or,  if  abfent,  the  owner)  of  any  veflel  not 
in  the  king’s  fervice,  Ihall  negledt  or  refufe  to  deliver  in  the 
account,  and  pay  the  duty,  the  receiver  may  fummon  him  to 
his  office,  if  not  above  ten  miles  off,  and  may  examine  him 
in  the  needful  particulars ;  and  upon  non-appearance,  or  re¬ 
fufal  to  make  full  difeovery  upon  oath,  or  on  negletft  of  pay¬ 
ment  before  cleared  inwards  by  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms, 
to  forfeit  twenty  pounds ;  one  half  to  the  hofpital,  the  other 
to  the  perfon  fuing :  the  form  muft  be  as  follows  : 

(L.  Sig.)  Whereas  by  aa  of  parliament  made  in  the  tenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  her  late  majefty  queen  Anne,  intitled. 
An  aa  for  the  better  colleaing  and  recovering  the  duties 
granted  for  the  fupport  of  the  royal  hofpital  at  Greenwich, 
&c.  it  is  enaaed,  That  it  Ihall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  re¬ 
ceivers  of  the  fix-pence  a  month  out  of  feamen’s  wages,  or 
their  deputies  for  the  time  being,  for  the  better  difeovery  of 
what  (hall  be  due,  to  examine  .all  owners,  mafters,  or  others 
concerned,  upoti  oath,  and  to  fummon  them  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  ;  to  which  they  are  obliged  by  the  faid  aato  appear  and 

negTeaaCC°rdingly’  under  twenty  pounds  for  any 

Thefe  are,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  to  me  given  in  purfu- 
ance  of  the  faid  a&,  to  require  you  to  appear  before  me  at 
my  office  at  the  cuftom-houfe,  in  the  port  of  Southampton, 
to  give  an  account,  and  forthwith  pay  all  fuch  money  as 
Ihall  appear  due  from  your  Ihip’s  company,  during  the  time 

li  K  they 
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they  have  ferved  on  board  the  (hip,  whereof  you  are  matter, 
as  by  the  faid  aft  is  direfted,  to  avoid  the  penalties  in  the 
faid  a£t  mentioned.  Dated  at  my  office  at  this  port  of  South¬ 
ampton,  on  the  24th  day  of  March,  1730. 

A.  B.  Receiver. 

To  James  Bell,  matter 
of  the  Providence. 

Any  matter  thus  fummoned,  refufing  to  appear  or  give  ac¬ 
count,  and  any  officer  of  the  cuftoms  offending  in  clearing  any 
ttiip,  the  receiver  mutt  return  their  names  to  the  commiifion- 
ers,  to  take  proper  methods  for  recovery  of  the  penalties. 
And,  befidesthe  aforefaid  duty,  the  feveral  following  penalties 
and  forfeitures  are  to  be  paid,  for  the  ufe  of  Greenwich-Hof- 
pital,  to  the  officer  at  each  port,  who  colle£b  the  faid  duty. 

1.  Matters  or  commanders  of  any  fhip,  & c.  belonging  to 
Great-Britain,  bound  to  parts  beyond  the  feas,  carrying  any 
mariner,  except  his  apprentice,  without  firffc  entering  into  a 
contrail:  for  his  wages  in  writing,  fpecifying  the  wages, 
voyage,  &c.  forfeit  five  pounds  each  man  :  recoverable  upon 
information,  on  oath  of  one  or  more  witnefles,  before  a 
juftice  of  the  peace. 

Which  forfeiture  the  receiver  mutt  endeavour  to  get  infor¬ 
mation  of,  and,  on  the  matter’s  return,  apply  to  a  juftice  for 
a  warrant  to  recover  it. 

2.  Marines  abfenting  themfelves  from  the  fhips  they  belong 
to,  without  the  matter's  leave,  forfeit  for  every  day’s  abfence 
two  days  pay. 


3.  Mariners  (not  entering  into  the  king’s  fervice) leaving  the 
fhip  they  belong  to,  without  a  difcharge  in  writing  from  the 
matter,  forfeit  one  month’s  pay. 

Thefe  penalties  are  to  be  deduced  by  the  matter  out  of  any 
mariner’s  wages,  who  is  to  enter  them  in  a  book,  and  make 
oath  before  the  colledor  to  the  truth  of  it ;  the  book  to  be 
figned  by  the  matter,  and  two  or  more  principal  officers,  fet- 
ting  forth  that  they  are  the  whole  ftopt  during  the  voyage. 
And,  on  arrival  of  every  fhip  from  abroad,  the  receiver  mutt 
demand,  of  the  matter,  an  account  of  penalties  incurred  by, 
and  ftopt  from  his  mariners  during  that  voyage,  and  mutt  fee 
the  matter’s  book,  and  compare  the  account  with  it.  And 
any  matter  deducting  the  penalties,  and  not  paying  them  to 
the  officer  appointed  to  receive  them,  within  three  months 
after  the  dedu&ion,  forfeits  treble  the  value :  to  be  recovered 
(with  the  deduction)  as  the  penalties  for  not  duly  paying  the 
fix-pence  a  month. 

Upon  receipt  of  any  money  for  this  duty,  or  for  penalties, 
an  entry  mutt  be  made  in  a  proper  book  for  that  purpofe  ; 
from  which  mutt  be  tranfcribed,  every  quarter,  an  account  in 
the  fame  form,  to  be  fent  to  the  accountant  for  the  out-ports, 
and  the  money,  fo  received,  mutt,  from  time  to  time,  be  re¬ 
mitted  to  the  general-receiver  of  this  duty. 

And,  in  confideration  of  the  care  and  trouble  in  colle&ing, 
recovering,  and  accounting  for  this  duty  and  penalties,  the 
receiver  is  to  be  allowed  2  s.  6  d.  in  the  pound,  for  the  mo¬ 
ney  received  or  recovered  by  him. 

The  form  of  the  account  to  be  as  follows ; 
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I  do  hereby  certify,  That  the  matter  of  every  ihip,  mentioned  in  the  above  account,  hath  adtually  made  oath  before  me,  to  the  number  of  men  and  boys,  and  the  times  of  their  fervice  on  board  their  refpe&ive  ihips. 

A.  B,  Receiver, 
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Port  of  South-  ?  An  account  of  the  duty  of  lix-pence  a  month,  for  the  fupport  of  Greenwich-Hofpital,  collected  in  the  quarter  ending  at  Lady-day,  1731. 
ampton.  i 
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GRONINGEN,  one  of  the  feven  United  Provinces.  This 
province,  or  )o.  dfhip,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  German 
Ocean  ;  the  country  of  Embden  on  the  eaft  ;  Overiffel  on  the 
fouth  ;  and  Friefland  on  the  weft.  The  air  of  this  country  is 
{harp,  and  well  purified  by  continual  breezes ;  and  it  abounds 
with  good  paftures,  and  large  herds  of  great  anJ  fmall  cattle. 
Groning  en,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  fituated  on  the  con¬ 
flux  of  the  rivets  Hunnes,  or  bchutfen,  and  Aa.  It  has  feveral 
natural  and  artificial  canals.  The  river  Aa  is  received  into 
the  city,  and  let  out  again  by  feveral  large  arches  under  the 
fortifications,  and,  where  it  goes  out,  receives  the  Hunnes, 
which  encompafs  the  eaft  and  north  parts  of  the  city,  and 
form  an  harbour  capable  of  a  great  number  of  veflels,  by 
which  means  this  city  enjoys  a  pretty  good  trade. 
Delfzyl,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ems,  has  a  very  good 
harbour,  which,  for  fituation,  and  other  advantages,  exceeds 
that  of  Embden. 

GUINEA,  in  Africa.  This  great  region  is  divided  into  two 
large  countries,  called  Upper  and  Lower  Guinea,  the  latter 
of  which  is  commonly  called  Congo.  Thefetwo  together 
extend  above  2500  miles  along  the  fea  coaft. 

The  moft  general  divifion  of  Upper  Guinea  is  into  three  parts, 
viz.  Malagueta,  Guinea  Proper,  and  Benin  ;  which  together 
extend  500  leagues  from  weft  to  eaft. 

I.  Malagueta.  This  country  is  generally  known  under 
the  name  of  the  Grain  Coaft,  from  the  paradife  grain,  or 
Guinea  pepper,  called  malagyeta  in  Spanilh,  which  grows 
here  plentifully. 

This  country  is  divided  into  the  kingdoms  of  Sherbro,  Quoja, 
and  Sanguin,  along  the  coaft,  and  Manou  inland.  But  thefe 
are  little  known,  except  near  the  coaft. 

The  chief  places  frequented  by  the  Europeans  are  Sherbro,  the 
capital  of  a  petty  kingdom  of  the  fame  name.  Sherbro  River 
is  navigable  for  canoes  a  great  way  up. — The  chief  trade  here 
is  in  cham-wood. — Near  the  mouth  of  this  river  there  is  York 
Ifland,  on  which  the  Engltfh  had  once  a  fadiory,  and  good 
fort,  which  is  now  in  ruins. — There  is  alfo  another  ifland, 
called  Farellons,  which  abounds  with  poultry,  rice,  potatoes, 
banana’s,  orange  and  lemon-trees.  About  25  leagues  diftant 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sherbro,  to  the  fouth-eaft,  is 
Cape  Monte.  It  is  furnilhed  with  numerous  villages,  and 
the  negroes  on  this  part  of  the  coaft  are  extremely  induftrious  : 
in  planting  of  rice  and  boiling  of  fakthey  are  indefatigable. 

II.  Guinea  Proper.  This  country  extends  from  Cape  Pal¬ 
mas  to  the  river  Volta,  about  140  leagues  along  the  fea-coaft, 
which  bounds  it  on  the  fouth:  it  has  the  kingdom  of  Benin 
on  the  eaft  ;  Gago  and  Melli  on  the  north  ;  and  Malagueta 
on  the  weft.  The  Europeans  divide  it  into  two  parts,  the 
Tooth  and  the  Gold  Coaft  ;  the  former  extends  from  Cape 
Palmas  to  the  river  Sueira  da  Cafta  ;  and  the  latter  from 
thence  to  the  river  Volta. 

The  Tooth,  or  Ivory,  or Quaqua  Coast,  is  thus  called 
from  the  great  plenty  of  elephants-teeth  traded  in  here. 
When  they  come  to  trade  with  anylhip,  the  natives  take  fome 
water  into  their  hands,  and  let  a  few  drops  of  it  fall  into  their 
eyes,  which  is  a  kind  of  oath,  by  which  they  fignify  that  they 
would  rather  lofe  their  eye-fight  than  cheat  thofe  they  trade 
with.  They  are  no  lefs  averfe  to  drunkennefs  than  to  fraud  ; 
and  though  their  country  produces  a  prodigious  number  of 
palm-trees,  yet  they  drink  no  palm-wine,  but  only  a  certain 
fmall  liquor,  which  they  mix  with  water.  They  have  ma- 
nufadlures  of  cotton  habits,  which  are  called  quaqua  gowns. 

A  fundamental  law  of  the  country  is,  that  every  one  is  obliged 
to  continue  all  his  life-time  in  the  condition  in  which  he  was 
born  :  fo  that  one  whofe  father  was  a  filherman,  for  inftance, 
can  never  become  any  thing  elfe  but  a  filherman;  and  fo  of 
all  othBr  trades  and  profeflions. 

1  he  Gold  Coast  follows  next :  but  why  it  is  particularly  fo 
called  cannot  be  well  accounted  for,  fince  other  countries  in 
Guinea  produce  gold  alfo.  See  the  article  Gold. 
Undoubtedly  all  the  countries  in  Guinea  abound  with  gold 
mines ;  and,  though  the  natives  are  not  artifts  enough  to 
know  where  or  how  to  follow  a  vein,  yet  they  find  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  gold  in  feveral  of  their  mines,  which  are  all  fo  facred 
to  them,  that  they  will  not  permit  any  European  miner  either 
to  fee  their  mines,  or  to  fearch  for -others.  Neverthelefs,  they 
bring  down  good  ftores  of  what  they  find  to  the  fea-coaft,  to 
traffic  with  all.  Befides  which,  the  natives  near  the  fea  have 
another  way  of  finding  gold,  thus  :  in  the  rainy  feafons,  after 
a  wet  night,  the  fea  fhore  is  covered  with  people,  moftly  wo¬ 
men,  each  having  a  couple  of  bowls,  made  of  calabafhes ;  the 
largeft  of  which  they  fill  with  fuch  fand  and  earth  as  is  drove 
down  from  the  mountains,  by  violent  floods,  into  the  rivers 
and  brooks,  &c.  This  they  walh  with  many  waters,  by  of¬ 
ten  turning  the  bowl  round,  till  it  wafties  over  the  brim  ;  the 
gold,  if  there  be  any,  finks  to  the  bottom,  by  reafon  of  its 
weight  ;  and  thus  they  continue,  till  they  have  walhed  all 
the  earth  and  fand  away,  except  two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of  the 
bottom,  which  they  carefully  take  out,  and  lay  by  in  the 
fmall  bowl,  after  filling  of  which  they  carry  the  dregs  home, 
and  fearch  it  diligently  for  the  gold. 

The  moft  remarkable  places  of  trade  are  as  follow,  viz. 
Assine  e,  a  country  abounding  with  gold,  and  formerly  a  con- 
.n.crable  trade  was  carried  on  here;  but,  fince  the  devaluation 


-  made  by  a  neighbouring  nation,  there  is  very  little  trade,  in 
comparifon  to  what  there  was;  and  the  little  gold^duft  that 
is  brought  hither,  is  either  fophifticated,  or  of  very  fmall  va¬ 
lue.  From  the  Affinee,  to  Cape  Apollohia,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  land  cleared,  and  fowed  with  Indian  corn. 

Axim.  The  inhabitants  here  are  generally  pretty  opulent, 
driving  a  great  trade  with  the  Europeans  for  gold,  which  they 
chiefly  vend  to  the  Englilh  or  Dutch.  The  natives  induftri- 
oufly  employ  themfelves  either  in  trade,  filhing,  or  agriculture; 
and  the  latter  is  chieflyexercifed  in  the  culture  of  rice,  which 
grows  here,  above  all  other  places,  in  an  incredible  abundance, 
and  is  tranfported  hence  all  the  Gold  Coaft  over.  The  inha¬ 
bitants,  in  lieu  thereof,  return  fraught  with  millet,  yams,  po¬ 
tatoes,  and  palm-oil,  all  which  are  very  fcarce  here  ;  for  the 
foil  is  generally  moift,  and,  though  fit  to  produce  rice  and 
fome  fruit  trees,  does  not  kindly  yield  other  fruits. 

The  country  upon  all  the  Gold  Coaft  abounds  in  hills,  all  a- 
dorned  with  extraordinary  high  and  beautiful  trees :  the  vallies 
between  the  hills  are  wide  and  extenfive,  proper  for  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  all  forts  of  fruits  ;  and,  if  they  were  as  well  cultivated 
as  watered,  would  fupply  half  the  coaft  with  provifions.  The 
earth  produces,  in  great  abundance,  very  good  rice,  the 
richeft  fort  of  millet,  the  grain  of  which  is  red  ;  yams,  po¬ 
tatoes,  and  other  fruits,  all  good  in  their  kind  ;  noristhe  foil 
deficient  in  fruit-trees.  The  fugar-canes  grow  here  in  greater 
plenty,  and  larger,  than  any  where  elfe  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea. 
Palm  -wine  and  oil  are  here  in  abundance,  and  very  good  :  the 
country  alfo  abounds  in  all  forts  of  tame  and  wild  beafts.  For 
the  ftate  of  the  fort  and  factories,  fee  the  articles  English, 
Dutch,  French,  and  Portuguese  African  Trade 
and  Companies.  See  alfo  our  new  Map  of  Africa. 

III.  Ben  1  n.  This  country,  which  comprehends  alfo  the  Slave 
Coaft,  has  Guinea  Proper,  or,  more  particularly,  the  Gold 
Coaft,  on  the  weft  ;  Gago,  Brafera,  with  the  defert  of  Seth, 
on  the  north;  Mujac  and  Makoko  on  the  eaft ;  and  part  of 
Congo,  with  the  Ethiopic  Ocean,  on  the  fouth.  It  is  com¬ 
monly  divided  into  three  parts,  viz.  Whydah  and  Ardah, 
which  two  contain  the  Slava  Coaft,  and  Benin  Proper. 

Whydah,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Englilh,  is  called  Juda  by 
the  French,  and  Fid  a  by  the  Dutch.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
weft  by  the  river  Volta;  on  the  fouth  it  has  the  gulph  of 
Guinea  ;  on  the  eaft  the  kingdom  of  Ardah,  and,  on  the 
north,  the  kingdom  of  Dahomy.  Whydah  is  allowed  to  be 
a  very  delightful  country  ;  the  number  and  variety  of  tall  and 
beautiful  trees  feem  as  if  planted  in  fine  groves  for  ornament ; 
the  lands  were  in  general  well  cultivated,  till  the  king  ofDa- 
homy  conquered  it ;  before  which,  the  natives  were  fo  in¬ 
duftrious,  that  few  places  thought  fertile  efcaped  cultivation  : 
they  were  fo  anxious  in  that  particular,  that,  the  day  after 
they  had  reaped,  they  always  fowed  again,  without  allowing 
the  land  time  for  reft. 

The  Englilh  African  company  have  a  fort  here,  wherein  are 
mounted  feveral  pieces  of  cannon  ;  and  a  little  diftant  there  is 
alfo  a  French  fort. 

Sa  B  e  e  ,  the  capital  town  of  Whydah,  is  about  four  miles  diftant 
from  the  French  fort,  towards  the  north  ;  but  it  was  reduced 
to  alhes  by  the  king  of  Dahomy .  The  town  was  very  populous, 
and  here  were  daily  markets, wherein  many  forts  of  European, 
as  well  as  African  commodities,  were  exhibited  to  public  fale, 
as  alfo  great  variety  of  provifions.  Near  the  European  facto¬ 
ries  was  a  fpacious  place,  where  grew  a  parcel  of  fine  tall  lhady 
trees,  under  which  the  Englilh,  French,  and  Portugueze 
governors,  faCtors,  and  fea-captains,  walked  and  tranfadted 
bufinefs  every  day,  as  on  an  exchange.  All  thefe  places  were 
reduced  to  alhes  by  the  King  of  Dahomy ’s  army.  ' 

Adjoining  to  the  kingdom  of  Whydah  are  feveral  fmall  royal¬ 
ties,  as  Goto,  Little  and  Great,  Popo,  and  Quahoe,  lituate 
on  the  Slave  Coaft.  At  Goto  their  land  is  flat,  fandy,  and 
barren  ;  they  have  indeed  the  palm  and  wild  cacao-trees,  in 
tolerable  plenty. — Their  trade  is  chiefly  that  of  Haves  and 
filh.  Quahoe,  according  to  Bofman,  abounds  with  gold, 
which  the  inhabitants  carry  through  Aquamboe  to  Acra. 

Dahomy  Country  is  fituated  to  the  north  of  theSlave  Coaft, 
and  extends  greatly  inland :  its  boundaries  on  the  weft,  north, 
and  eaft,  are  unknown.  This  country  is  mighty  healthy, 
lying  high,  and  being  refrelhed  with  cool  breezes.  Their 
commerce  here  is  chiefly  in  flaves,  and  fome  gold. 

Benin  Proper  has  part  of  the  Gulph  of  Guinea,  and  the 
Slave  Coaft,  or  Ludra,  on  the  weft  ;  part  of  Gago,  and 
Brafera,  on  the  north  ;  Mujac  and  Makoko  on  the  eaft  ;  and 
Congo  on  the  fouth.  Its  extent,  from  weft  to  eaft,  is  about 
600  miles ;  but  that  from  fouth  to  north  remains  unafcer- 
tained. 

The  country  abounds  with  wild  beafts,  as  elephants,  tygers, 
leopards,  boars,  &c.  as  alfo  with  game,  as  harts,  hares,  par¬ 
tridges,  pigeons,  turtle  doves,  &c.  The  foil  alfo  produces 
great  variety  of  trees  and  plants,  as  orange,  lemon,  and  ef- 
pecially  cotton-trees ;  pepper,  but  not  in  fuch  quantities  as  in 
the  Eaft-Indies. 

The  natives  here  are  pretty  well  civilized,  and,  if  humoured 
in  their  ceremonious  way  of  traffic,  they  may  be  managed  to 
pretty  good  advantage.  They  are  very  expert  in  bufinefs, 
though  tedious ;  which,  however,  they  manage  with  fo  much 
civility,  that  you  cannot  well  be  angry.  The  natives  feem 
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very  obliging  to  each  other ;  but  this  is  only  external  grimace, 
for  they  repofe  little  confidence  in  their  countrymen  :  they  are 
jealoufly  prudent,  and  very  referved,  efpecially  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  their  trade,  which  they  conduct  with  the  utmoft  fe- 
crecy,  left  they  fhould  be  reprefented  as  great  traders  to  their 
governors;  who,  upon  fuch  difcovery,  would  certainly  accufe 
them  of  fome  crime  or  other,  in  order  to  poffefs  themfelves, 
though  ever  fo  unjuftly,  of  the  efFeds  of  thefe  rich  merchants  : 
wherefore,  thofe’who  have  no  (bare  in  the  government,  al¬ 
ways  pretend  to  be  poorer  than  they  really  are,  to  efcape  the 
rapacious  hands  of  thofe  in  authority.  This  obliges  them  to 
a  cunning  fort  of  civility,  to  avoid  accufers ;  but  thofe  Eu¬ 
ropean  dealers  who  will  conceal  their  tranfacfions  with  them, 
and  deal  upon  the  fquare,  may  do  bufinefs  with  them  to  great 
profit. 

Thofe  men  who  have  any  thing  of  ftoclc  apply  to  merchan¬ 
dizes  ;  very  few  of  the  commonalty  among  the  males  are  in- 
duftrious  ;  they  lay  the  burden  of  labour  on  their  wives  and 
flaves,  whether  it  be  tilling  of  ground,  fpinning  of  cotton, 
weaving  of  cloth,  Or  any  other  handicraft  employ. — Here  are 
very  few  manual  arts,  befides  weaving,  pradifed  or  under¬ 
stood  :  the  chief  workmen  are  either  fmiths,  carpenters,  or 
leather-dreflers;  but  all  their  workmanfhip  is  but  mean,  for 
want  of  proper  inftru&ion. 

Benin,  which  gives  name  to  the  empire,  and  is  the  king’s  re- 
fidence,  is  fituate  about  60  miles  from  Agatton,  a  town  at 
the  entrance  of  the  river  Formofa,  near  the  fea.  Continual 
markets  are  kept  here  of  kine,  cotton,  elephants  teeth,  and 
European  wares. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  city  are  all  natives,  foreigners  not 
being  permitted  to  live  there.  There  are  feveral  rich  men,  who 
continually  attend  at  court,  not  concerning  themfelves  with 
either  trade,  agriculture,  or  any  thing  elfe,  but  leaving  all 
their  affairs  to  their  wives,  who  go  to  all  the  circumjacent  vil¬ 
lages,  to  trade  in  all  forts  of  merchandizes,  and  are  obliged 
to  bring  the  greateft  part  of  their  gains  to  their  hufbands.  All 
male  flaves  here  are  foreigners,  for  the  inhabitants  cannot  be 
fold  for  flaves,  and  only  bear  the  name  cf  the  king’s  flaves. 
Nor  is  it  allowed  to  export  any  male  flaves  that  are  fold  in 
this  country,  for  they  mull  remain  there ;  but  females  may  be 
dealt  with  at  every  one’s  pleafure. 

Awerri  is  about  20  leagues  from  Benin  to  the  fouth,  and  is 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  fame  name,  whofe  kino-  is 
independent  from  the  king  of  Benin. 

Areba,  a  common  trading-place  for  the  Europeans,  fituate 
above  50  miles  higher  up  than  the  mouth  of  the  river  For¬ 
mofa.  So  far  (hips  may  conveniently  come  in  their  pafTage, 
failing  by  a  great  variety  of  branches  of  that  river,  befides 
creeks.  There  were  here  formerly  two  fadories,  one  of 
which  belonged  to  the  Englifh,  the  other  to  the  Dutch ;  but, 
the  Englifh  not  having  traded  here  but  very  little  for  feveral 
years  paft,  they  have  no  fort  or  fadory. 

Agatton  has  feveral  circumjacent  villages,  whofe  inhabitants 
come  hither  at  every  conliderable  market,  which  is  held  here 
for  five  days. 

At  Cape  Formosa  the  trade  confifts  in  elephants  teeth,  wax, 
and  honey. 

Congo,  or  Lower  Guinea.  This  large  country  has  Upper 
Guinea,  or  the  kingdom  of  Benin,  on  the  north :  theEthiopic 
Ocean  on  the  weft  ;  the  kingdom  of  Mataman,  reckoned  part 
of  Cafreria,  on  the  fouth  j  but  its  boundaries  eaft  and  north- 
eaftare  not  well  known.  The  extent  of  this  country,  from 
Cape  Lopo,  in  the  firft  degree  of  fouth  latitude,  to  Cape 
Negro,  23.  30.  of  the  fame  latitude,  is  about  16  degrees  30 
minutes,  or  about  990  Englifh  miles:  how  far  it  extends  eaft- 
ward  is  not  known. 

Congo  is  commonly  divided  into  Loango,  Congo  Proper, 
Angola,  and  Benguela.  The  greateft  part  of  the  copper  that 
is  here  comes  from  an  inland  kingdom  called  Jufijeffes.  It  is 
brought  by  ftealth,  becaufe  that  nation  is  always  at  war  with 
the  people  of  Loango.  The  Portugueze  buy  here  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  red-wood  and  elephants-teeth.  It  is  faid  there  are 
Silver  mines  in  Loango,  but  the  people  are  fo  lazy  that  they 
will  not  work  them.  In  fome  places  there  grows  pepper, 
like  that  of  Benin,  ginger,  and  fome  fugar-canes,  of  which 
they  make  little  or  no  account. 

To  the  weftward  of  Angola  lies  the  kingdom  of  Anzico,  and 
the  country  of  the  Jag  as,  whofe  inhabitants  trade  in  the 
kingdom  of  Angola,  whither  they  carry  flaves  from  their  own 
country,  and  from  Nubia,  which  they  exchange  for  fait,  glafs- 
beads,  filk,  knives,  and  other  wares. 

Songo,  or,  as  father  Labat  writes  it,  Sogno,  has  the  river 
Zaire  on  the  north  ;  Sundi  and  Pango  on  the  eaft ;  Bamba 
on  the  fouth  ;  and  the  ocean  on  the  weft.  The  foil  is  dry 
and  Tandy.  They  are  furnifhed  wtth  provifions  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Zaire,  and  their  principal  returns  are  in  fait. 

Sundi,  an  inland  country,  has  the  river  Zaire  on  the  north  ; 
on  the  fouth-eaft  the  countries  of  Batta  and  Pango  ;  on  the 
north-eaft  the  kingdom  of  Makoko.  The  foil  of  this  pro¬ 
vince  is  watered  with  fo  many  rivers,  that  its  fertility  is  no 
wonder.  It  requires  only  to  be  better  cultivated  ;  but  nothing 
here,  it  is  faid,  can  conquer  the  lazinefs  of  the  negroes  :  they 
chufe rather  to  live  in  want,  than  give  themfelves°the  trouble 
to  get  a  comfortable  livelihood. 
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1  he  mountains  here  abound  with  the  mod  precious  metaisi 
but,  by  reafon  of  the  turbulent  fpiritof  the  mhabitants  about 
them,  they  are  not  fuffered  to  be  wrought.  None  but  the 
iron  mines  are  worked,  becaufe  they  want  iron  to  make  arms 
and  mftruments  for  agriculture.  To  the  north  of  the  Zaire 

the  DeoSeT?  °  ^  Wh‘fh  are  worked  i  and  here 

I  1  e  People  of  Loango  refort  to  purchafe  copper. 

Angola.  This  kingdom  has  that  of  Congo  Proper  on  the 
north  ;  Ma.emba  or  Majemba,  on  the  eaft  j  Benguela  ort 
the  fouth  ,  and  the  ocean  on  the  weft.  Here  are  a  prodigious 
number  of  flaves  I  he  Portugueze  Jefuits  alone,  ^per¬ 
form  here  the  office  of  curates,  and  take  care  of  the  fcholars, 
are  faid  to  have  above  12,000  flaves  at  Loando,  which  is  the 
ufual  refidence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bifhop 
Benguela  This  country  has  Angola  on  the  north:  the 
country  of  Jaga  Cafann  on  the  eaft  •  the  kingdom  of  Mata 
pan  on  the  louth  ;  and  the  ocean  on  the  weft.  The  inland 
countr.es  ate  little  known  Along  the  fea-cmrft  everat 
places,  wherewith  we  are  better  acquainted.  Thefe  are  1 

V0rnlnS^0DfLlfle’  asJoilow:  OId  Benguela,  or  Benguela 
Viella,  Mamk.cango,  Fort  Cabuto,  St  Philip  de  Benguela 
Angra  de  Sanda  Maria,  Farfa  Bay,  Tortuga  Bay  An/a 
de  Negros,  and  Great  Wiflers  Bay.  ^ 

The  Portugueze  have  built  a  fort  at  Old  Benguela,  with  pa- 
l.fadoes  and  a  ditch  round  it.  The  foil  here  is  very  fruitful 
and  the  land  low.— Here  is  plenty  of  black  cattle,  hogs,  and 
Portugueze  inhabitants,  fine  linnen  andrcotton  cloths,  gum 

trade  is  h»  d 

remarks. 

The  trade  carried  on  here,  whether  by  the  Englifh,  or  other 
European  nations,  confifts  in  but  three  capital  articles  viz 
Haves,  teeth  and  gold:  a  very  gainful  PJ  TZgZ 
commerce,  efpecially  as  it  was  once  carried  on,  whenl.efe 
were  all  purchafed  at  low  rates  from  the  negroes;  and  even 

Sir  01 WF  ? V":?eS  2,nd  ^  fucb  as  k^es  and 

fciffars,  kettles,  glafs-beads  and  cowries,  things  of  little  va¬ 
lue;  but  even  this  part  of  the  trade  is  greatly  declined  in 
profit  fince  by  the  ftrife  and  envy  among  the  t-ader  "  effie 
cially  between  our  late  royal  African  company  and  the  fepa-  - 
rate  traders  we  nave  had  the  folly  to  inftrud  the  negroes  L 
the  value  of  their  own  goods,  and  of  the  cheapnefs  of  our  ” 
endeavouring  to  Supplant  one  another,  by  underfelling  and 
overbiddmg,  by  which  we  have  taught  the  negroes  to  fup¬ 
plant  both,  by  holding  up  the  price  of  their  own  produc- 

fornfaleand  d°Wn  the  ratCS  of  what  we  carry  them 

Thus  that  gainful  commerce,  once  fuperior  to  all  the  trades 
in  the  world,  which  carried  out  the  meaneft  of  all  exporta¬ 
tions,  and  brought  home  the  richeft,  is  finking  dai }y,  2nd 
we  are  Sometimes  faid  to  buy  even  the  gold  too  dear/ 

But  aU  this  while  here  is  not  the  leaft  ufe  made  of  the  land 
the  fruitful  foil  lies  wafte,  a  vaft  extended  country,  pleafant 
vallies,  the  banles  °f  charming  rivers,  fpacious  plains  ca¬ 
pable  of  improvement  and  cultivation  to  infinite  advantage 
barren  and  untouched.  Iua°e» 

Now,  why  is  all  this  wafte  ?  What  mean  the  Euroneans  and 
others  to  neglearuch  advantages!  Why  do  they  not  in- 
clofe,  fence,  and Ifet  a-part  fuch  lands  for  cultivation,  as  by 
their  nature  and  Situation  appear  to  be  proper  for  the  moft 
advantageous  productions  ?  ^  moic 

Let  the  fame  climates  be  examined  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  and  the  foil  in  thofe  climates  be  compared  with  the 
loil  in  the  fame  latitudes  on  this  coaft ;  and  if  it  is  the  fame, 
or  fo  near  the  fame,  as  no  vifible  difference  is  found  in  them 
why  Should  they  not  produce  the  fame  harveft,  the  fame 
plants,  fruits,  drugs  ;  or,  whatever  grows  and  is  produced 

b£  P,3nted’  -/produce 

Let  us  reduce  this  to  pradice,  and  bring  the  latitude  of 

for/xamp/  ’  '  pr°duclions  Pr°per  to  thofe  places : 

1.  The  coffee-berry  is  the  natural  produd  of  the  earth  at 
Mocha,  on  the  eaftern  bank  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  foot/ 
weft  point  of  Arabia  Foehx,  in  the  latitude  of  13  to  14.  de^ 
there  it  grows,  thrives  and  is  produced,  as  it  were  wild  a-  d 

I?  hC,P  °f  rab°Ur  imag'nable  5  what  affiftance  of 

art  is  added  to  it,  is  after  the  fruit  is  ripened  and  gathered 

viz.  in  the  curing  and  drying  the  berry,  and  preferving  them 
lor  a  market,  and  that  is  to  be  done.in  the  fame  manner  in 
any  part  of  the  world  as  well  as  there. 

1  he  diligent  Dutch,  feeing  the  eafinefs  of  the  managing  and 
curing  the  berry,  and  how  that  part  had  no  dependence^  ei¬ 
ther  upon  the  earth,  the  air,  the  water,  or  any  thing  elfe 
more  there  than  in  another  place,  took  the  hint/and  B 
the  coffee-tree  in  the  ifland  of  Java,  near  their  city  of  Bata- 
, tbere  1  ^  tbrives,  bears,  and  ripens  every  jot  as  well  as  at 
Mocha  ;  and  now  they  begin  to  leave  off  the  Red  Sea  and 
bring  2°  to  30  tons  of  coffee  at  a  time  from  Batavia,  L  the 
latitude  of  5  degrees  fouth.  e 

Not  content  with  this  happy  improvement,  others  of  the 
fame  natron  have  male  the  fame  errper.ment,  in  near  the 
fame  latitude,  in  another  quarter  of  the  world,  and  with  the 
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like  fuccefs;  and  now  they  begin  to  bring  large  quantities  of 
coffee  from  Surinam,  on  the  north  coaft  of  South  America, 
}at.  6  \  deg. 

We  are  told  likewife,  though  this,  however  probable,  I  do 
not  affirm,  that  the  lefs  induftrious  Portugueze  are  planting 
it  on  the  coaft  of  Brazil,  about  the  Rio  de  St  Francifco,  in 
the  latitude  of  12  degrees. 

And  befidts  thefe,  we  are  affured  the  French  have  planted  it 
without  fuccefs  at  the  Cape  de  Bon  Efperanza :  the  reafon  is 
plain,  the  place  was  too  cold,  and  it  might  as  well  be  planted 
at  our  colonies  of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  the  cape  lying,  as 
we  all  know,  in  lat.  34  deg.  2o  min.  or  thereabouts. 

But  if  at  Batavia  and  Surinam,  in  latitude  5  to  6  degrees  ;  if 
at  Mocha,  in  latitude  14  degrees  ;  if  at  Port  Dauphin,  in  la¬ 
titude  23  \  degrees ;  why  not  at  Seraleon,  under  Cape  de 
Verd,  in  latitude  13  to  15  degrees?  Why  not  at  Cape  Coaft, 
and  at  Accra,  in  latitude  5  to  6  degrees  ?  And  in  a  word, 
why  not  upon  all  the  Grain  Coaft,  Tooth  Coaft,  Gold  and 
Slave  Coaft,  where  we  have  a  free  pofleffion,  ftrength  for 
protection,  and  foil  for  production? 

2.  The  fugar- cane.  Our  fuccefs  with  the  fugar-canes  is 
wftl  known,  it  is  produced  to  a  very  great  advantage  in  our 
ifland  colonies  of  America.  From  St  Chriftopher’s  in  lati¬ 
tude  17  i  deg.  and  Jamaica  in  latitude  18  deg.  to  Barbadoes, 
in  latitude  13  deg.  It  is  produced  by  the  Portugueze  in  the 
Brazils,  in  the  fame  latitude,  fouth  of  the  line  from  the  port 
of  Fernambuco,  in  the  latitude  of  9  deg.  to  the  Bay  de  To- 
dos  los  Santos,  or  Bay  of  All  Saints,  in  the  latitude  of  13 
deg.  20  m.  and  it  is  produced  by  the  Spaniards  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  North  America,  in  the  provinces  of  Guaxara,  Gua- 
timala,  &c.  in  the  latitude  of  14  deg.  And  why  not  then  by 
us  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  where  we  have  the  choice  of  the 
country  in  the  very  fame  latitude  from  the  Gold  Coaft  in  the 
latitude  6,  to  the  Cape  de  Verd  in  the  latitude  15  ? 

Add  to  this  the  particular  advantages  which  offer  themfelves 
to  the  planter  in  fuch  an  attempt  as  this,  on  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  which  he  has  not,  nor  can  have,  in  any  of  thofe 
parts  where  the  fugar  is  now  planted,  efpecially  by  the 
Englifh.  For  example, 

1.  I  he  eafinefs  of  procuring  negro  labourers,  which  here 
would  not  coft  above  4  or  5  1.  per  head,  whereas  they  are  at 
this  time,  in  Barbadoes  and  Jamaica,  worth  from  25  to  30 1. 
a  head  ;  at  the  Brazils  from  30  to  40].  and  to  the  Spaniards 
in  the  provinces  of  Guaxara,  Guatimala,  &c.  50  to  60 1. 
fterling  per  head. 

N.  B.  The  difficulty  of  keeping  the  negroes  from  running 
away  is  not  fo  great  as  fome  imagine,  fince  as  they  are 
brought  from  diftant  provinces,  though  it  be  upon  the  fame 
continent,  they  know  nothing  of  their  own  country  ;  nor  do 
they  underhand  the  language  of  the  next  negroes,  any  more 
than  they  do  Englifh  ;  and  if  they  fhould  fly  to  thefe  neigh¬ 
bouring  negroes,  they  would  but  make  flaves  of  them  again, 
and  fell  them  to  the  fhips  ;  fothat  the  flaves  would  not  be  apt 
to  fly,  and,  if  they  did,  the  lofs  would  not  be  near  fo  great 
as  in  Jamaica,  &c. 

2.  7  he  eafinefs  of  getting  provifions,  which  they  would  be 
fo  far  from  fetching  from  Ireland  or  New  England,  as  our 
colonies  of  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes  do,  and  at  a  very  mon- 
ftrous  rate,  that  they  would  be  always  able  to  furnifh  them- 
felves,  as  they  do  now,  by  the  produce  of  the  foil :  as  for  rice, 
Indian  corn,  or  maize,  with  roots,  fuch  as  potatoes,  par- 
fnips,  carrots,  plantanes,  and  innumerable  other  forts,  they 
grow  freely  upon  all  the  coaft. 

The  fhortnefs  of  the  diftance,  and  the  fafe  paffage  between 
England  and  thefe  colonies,  is  fuch  that  the  voyage  is  often 
performed  in  15  or  20  days,  whereas  fix  or  ten  weeks  is 
counted  no  bad  voyage  between  Jamaica  and  London :  the 
expence  as  well  as  other  inconveniencies  of  which  are  ex¬ 
ceeding  great,  and  the  difference  would  give  the  fugars  of 
Africa  a  great  advantage  at  market. 

3.  Of  the  planting  of  tea.  Every  one  that  has  been  the 
length  of  Amoy  or  Chufan  on  the  coaft  of  China,  knows 
that  the  tea  is  produced  chiefly  in  the  provinces  of  Xantung, 
Nanquin,  and  Canton,  as  alfo  in  the  iflands  of  Japan,  moft 
of  it  between  the  latitudes  of  30  deg.  and  24  deg.  north  of 
the  line.  With  how  much  greater  advantage  then  of  the 
climate,  might  the  fame  plant  be  produced  at  Seraleon  and 
on  the  Gold  Coaft  of  Africa,  the  plants  being  fetched  from 
China,  as  well  as  the  method  of  curing  it  ?  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mynheer  Nieuhoft,  is  not  difficult.  See  the  article 
Tea. 

I  need  fay  very  little  to  the  advantages  of  raffing  fuch  a  pro¬ 
fitable  plant  fo  near  home  ;  the  thing  explains  itfelf,  and  the 
difficulty  of  making  the  experiment  feems  not  to  be  great. 
Wav,  I  am  told,  that,  in  the  governor’s  garden  at  Cape  Coaft 
wale,  there  is,  or  at  leaft  was  in  the  time  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Sir  Dalby  Thomas,  a  large  plant  of  tea  planted, 

30a  that  it  grew  and  thrived  to  admiration  :  and  why  fhould 
it  not  r  '  •  J 

I  fhall  conclude  this  head  with  one  particular  yet  more  confi- 

fniceslSfthhn  3  *he  r eft’  2nd  that  is’  the  §reat  article  of  the 
'  !  ’„  ?  as  "ut.megs,  cloves,  and  cinnamon;  the  two  laft 

th  &Vn  hC  lfland?  °f  Ternate’  and  others  adjacent  in 
'  lauuce  of  2  t0  4  deg.  7  he  nutmegs,  indeed,  are  found 


only  at  Banda,  and  fome  fmall  iflands  adjoining  ar.d  aimedi 
under  the  line ;  and  fo  it  may  be  doubtful  except  in  the  fame- 
latitude,  which  is  farther  fouth  than  any  of  our  fettlements 
in  Africa :  but  the  trial  might  be  made  of  that  too. 

But,  as  to  the  clove,  it  is  round  in  the  ifland  of  Borneo  at 
Gilolo,  and  feveral  other  iflands,  from  the  latitudes  of  2  to 
7  deg.  which  is  exactly  the  climate  of  our  Gold  Coaft;  like¬ 
wife  the  cinnamon  is  found  in  Ceylon,  in  the  latitude  of  6 
to  7  deg.  and  hits  pundlually  with  this  coafl  ;  and  we  can  fee 
no  reafon  why  the  fame  climate  on  the  ftiore  of  Africa  may 
not,  by  the  help  of  art  and  induflry,  produce  the  fame  fruit. 
I  fum  up  all  with  obferving,  that  theie  is  no  reafon  to  doubt, 
but  all  or  moft  of  the  productions,  either  of  the  Eaft  or 
Weft- Indies,  might  be  produced  here ;  fuch  as  the  cotton, 
ginger,  fugar,  cacao,  pimento,  indigo,  and  feveral  others 
known  at  Jamaica ;  as  alfo  the  cocheneal,  the  vanelloes,  and 
even  the  Peruvian  bark,  if  induftry  and  application  were 
fet  on  work  to  plant  them. 

Before  we  quit  the  improvements  which  might  be  made  on 
the  coaft  of  Africa,  without  mentioning  a  great  correfpon- 
dence  carried  on  among  the  feveral  nations  in  the  northern 
part  of  that  country,  which,  even  as  it  is  now,  caufes  a  great 
commerce  over  land,  or  taking  notice  withal  how  wonder¬ 
fully  it  might  be  unproved  ;  this  trade  is  faid  to  be  carried  on 
by  the  negro  natives,  upon  the  great  river  Nigris  or  Niger; 
or,  as  we  call  it,  the  river  Gambia,  in  conjunction  with  the 
natives  of  feveral  nations,  upon  the  fame  river,  eaft  from  the 
Ihore ;  and  by  all  thefe  together,  correfponding  with  the 
Moors  on  the  north  coaft  of  Africa,  at  Fez,  at  Morocco,  at 
Mequincfs,  and  other  cities,  where  they  now  carry  on  a 
commerce,  by  vaft  annual  caravans.  They  tell  us,  that.it 
is  already  a  very  great  trade  ;  but  how  would  our  propofal 
not  only  increafe  this  trade  itfelf,  but  quite  change  and  alter 
the  very  people  themfelves  !  while  the  north  part  of  the 
country  (being  Chriftians)  the  favage  part  would  be  foon  ci¬ 
vilized,  and  become  fo  too,  and  the  people  learn  to  live,  to 
be  cloathed,  and  to  be  furnifhed  with  many  things  from  Eu¬ 
rope,  which  they  now  want ;  and,  by  confequence,  would, 
with  their  manners,  change  the  very  nature  of  their  com¬ 
merce,  and  fall  in  upon  the  confumption  of  the  European 
manufactures  in  general. 

It  would  be  needlefs  to  lay  our  fchemes  of  commerce  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  nations  with  thofe  fouthern  lands:  num¬ 
bers  of  European  people,  being  but  once  fettled  on  the  fea 
coaft,  would  foon  fpread  the  commerce  into  the  inland  na¬ 
tions,  and  employ  and  enrich  the  inhabitants,  by  inftructing 
them  in  the  arts  of  living,  as  well  as  of  trade  ;  and  this  brings 
me  to  a  view  of  one  of  the  greateft  feenesof  improvement  in 
the  world,  which  is  in  fihort  this,  viz. 

That  there  needs  little  more  than  to  inftrudl  and  inure  the 
barbarous  nations  in  all  our  colonies,  factories,  &c.  in  the 
arts  of  living  :  cloathing  with  decency,  not  fhamdefs  and 
naked  ;  feeding  with  humanity,  and  not  in  a  manner  bru¬ 
tal  ;  dwelling  in  towns  and  cities  with  ceconomy  and  civil 
government,  and  not  like  favages. 

It  is  the  moft  unaccountable  miftake  of  its  kind  that  can  be 
imagined,  that  one  fhould  fuppofe  civilizing  nations  does  not 
increafe  commerce  ;  the  contrary  is  evident  in  all  our  colo¬ 
nies  :  civilizing  the  American  favages,  who  inhabited  the 
countries  on  the  back  of  the  European  colonies  io  North 
America,  as  well  cur  own,  as  thofe  on  the  French  fide  at 
Quebec  and  Canada,  what  has  been  the  confequence?  Take 
it  in  the  following  particulars,  which,  though  few  and  fmall 
in  the  feveral  articles,  are  yet  confiderable  in  the  whole,  and 
abundantly  confirm  the  propofition. 

The  Indians  or  natives,  before  the  Europeans  came  among 
them,  had  neither  houfes,  cattle,  clothes,  tools,  weapons, 
ammunition,  or  houfhold  fluff;  their  cuttle  were  the  beafts 
of  the  ioreft  ;  their  clothes  were  the  fkins  of  beafts  ;  their 
weapons  bows,  wooden  fwords,  dubs,  javelins,  and  darts, 
pointed  with  teeth  and  bones  of  fifhes ;  their  ammunition  ar¬ 
rows  and  flones  ;  their  houffs  nure  wigwams,  hovels  and 
huts ;  their  houfhold  fluff  earthen-pans  hardened  in  the  fun; 
their  beds  mutts,  and  fkins,  laid  on  the  ground  :  they  could 
ftrikenofire,  but  by  rubbing  two  flicks  together-  tfiev  had 
neither  edged  tools  or  other  tools,  for  tpey  had  neither  iron, 
fteel,  brafs,  or  lead;  no  grind-ftone  qr  mtli-ftone;  their 
meat  was  flefh  dried  in  the  fun,  and  their  drink  no  other  than 
cold  water.  >  \  _ 

The  fame  Indians,  even  thofe  remaining  wild  and  favage  al- 
rooft  as  before,  yet  being  convinced  by  their  conveniences, 
and  prompted  by  neceffity,  ferve  themfelves  of  us  with  an  in¬ 
finite  number  of  things,  for  the  abundant  accommodation  of 
life;  and  thofe  that  are  more  civilized,  do  it  more,  and 
thefe  altogether  increafe  our  trade  for  example,  take  their 
own  goods  firft,  with  which  they  purchafe  ours.  They  fell 
the  deer-fkins,  bear-fkms,  fox,  beaver,  and  other  furrs;  all 
which,  together,  we  call  peltry  :  thefe,  I  fay,,  they  fell  to  our 
people,  arid  a  very  good1  merchandize  they  are,  being  an  im¬ 
port  that  turns  to  very  good  account,  when  manufadtured  in 
thefe  kingdoms. 

With  thefe  they  buy  our  woollen  manufactures  for  their 
cloathing,  fuch  as  d'uffds,  blankets,  halfticks,  kerfiesi,  and 
fuch  coarfe  goods  ;  and  others  alfo  of  leather,  with  which 

4  they 
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they  drefs  and  keep  themfelves  warm  in  the  coldeft  feafon  ; 
alfo  they  buy  caps  docking's,  Jiats,  fhoes,  gloves,  for  the 
fame  hard  weather. 

In  order  to  provide  fuel  and  food,  they  buy  for  the  laft  fire¬ 
arms  and  ammunition,  fucli  as  powder  and  fiiot ;  and  for  the 
firfl:,  hatchets  and  axes,  {:  ives,  bills,  as  alfo  fpades,  fhovels, 
pickaxes,  and  other  tools  fitted  for  their  work:  for  the  build¬ 
ing  and  furnifhing  houfes  to  dwell  in,  they  buy  all  kinds  of 
edged  tools,  as  alio  nails,  ipikes,  hammers,  faws,  chilTels, 
&c.  wrought  iron  for  hooks,  hinges,  locks,  bolts,  and  many 
other  things :  for  their  houftiold  fluff  Iikewife  they  fometimes 
buy  chairs,  flools,  benches,  beds,  bedfteads,  and  the  like  ; 
alfo  pots,  cafks,  and  other  vcfleis  of  earth,  pewter,  brafs, 
and  wood  ;  and,  in  a  word,  every  thing  they  want,  which 
either  art  or  trade  can  fupply  them  with,  according  to  their 
way  of  living:  and,  as  they  grow  more  civilized,  and  come 
more  into  the  European  way  of  life,  the  more  of  our  pro¬ 
duct  and  manufactures  will  they  ftand  in  need  of. 

All  thefe  make  trade,  and  as  thefe  demands  increafe,  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  Europe  muff  increafe ;  for  increafe 
of  the  civilized  people  is  an  increafe  of  commerce  in  its 
neceffary  confequences,  let  the  degree  of  their  demands  be 
more  or  lefs. 

What  then  have  the  people  of  England  more  to  do,  but  to 
increafe  the  colonies  of  their  own  nation,  in  all  the  remote 
parts  where  it  is  proper  and  practicable,  and  to  civilize  and 
inflruCt  the  lavages  and  natives  of  thofe  countries,  wherever 
they  plant,  lo  as  to  bring  them  by  the  foftefl  and  gentleft  me¬ 
thods  to  fall  into  the  cuftoms  and  ufages  of  their  own  coun¬ 
try,  and  incorporate  among  our  people  as  one  nation  ? 

I  fay  nothing  of  chrifliamzing  the  favages,  ’tis  remote  from 
my  prefent  purpofe  ;  but  I  Ipeak  of  an  incorporation  of 
cuftoms  and  ufages  as  may  in  time  bring  them  to  live  like 
Chriftians,  whether  they  may  turn  fuch  or  not. 

To  bring  this  home  to  the  coaft  and  country  of  Africa,  of 
which  we  were  juft  now  fpeaking  :  let  the  improvements 
propofed  with  regard  to  this  commerce  be  calculated,  in 
planting,  fifhing,  fhipping,  and  all  the  neceftary  employ¬ 
ments  that  would  attend  a  public  improved  colony  ;  and  let 
them  tell  us,  if  the  confequence  would  not  be  a  conlumptiori 
of  manufacture  among  the  people  where  there  v/as  none  be¬ 
fore,  and  in  a  place  where  we  had  no  commerce  to  carry  on 
before. 

Nor  let  any  weak-hearted  Chriftian  fuggeft,  that  this  would 
be  to  anticipate  our  Weft-India  trade,  fupplant  our  other 
colonies,  and  weaken  us  on  the  one  hand,  while  it  ftrength- 
ens  us  on  another;  let  thofe  who  talk  fo  confider,  i ft.  The 
great  improvements  propofed,  without  meddling  either  with 
fugar,  ginger,  or  any  of  our  ifland  productions,  and  how 
great  the  improvement  might  be  firft  made  in  thefe  things. 
And,  2dly,  Let  us  add,  that  as  it  is  evident  all  our  ifland  co¬ 
lonies  are  not  at  this  time  fufficient  to  fupply  our  markets 
with  fugar,  including  the  quantity  that  might  be  demanded 
for  exportation  ;  nor  can  the  quantity,  when  our  fugar  trade 
comes  to  be  properly  encouraged,  eafily  be  too  great,  nor  in¬ 
deed  is  there  any  danger  of  it,  fo  that  thofe  obje£tiona_are 
eafily  to  be  aafwered  :  let  us  fee  the  improvement  begun, 
and  let  us  fee  the  danger  begun,  of  overihocking  our  mar¬ 
kets,  and  hurting  the  trade  of  our  iflands,  and  let  us  hear  if 
our  iflands  complain  ;  it  will  be  then  time  enough  toanfwer 
thofe  fcruples :  at  prefent,  they  feem  to  merit  no  confideration. 
But,  if  the  production  of  our  fugars  was  three  times,  or,  per¬ 
haps,  twice  three  times  more  than  it  is,  there  is  no  great 
difficulty  to  find  a  vent  for  it,  and  to  keep  up  the  price  to  fuch 
a  pitch,  as  may  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  planter 
too.  See  the  article  Sugar. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  vaft  ocean  of  improvement  in 
view  upon  the  African  coaft  (though  the  fingle  planting  of 
fugar  was  omitted)  and  as  there  are,  as  well  on  this  fide  of 
the  country,  as  on  the  eaftern  fhores,  vaftly  populous  nati¬ 
ons,  nay,  empires,  where  there  are  millions  of  people  yet  to 
trade  with,  who  were  never  traded  with  before  the  prevail¬ 
ing  on  thefe  nations  to  civilize  and  govern  themfelves,  ac¬ 
cording  as  informed  nature  would  foon  direCt  them,  would  ne- 
ceflarily  introduce  trade,  confume  manufactures,  employ 
fhipping  and  hands,  and  in  time  eftablifh  fuch  a  commerce, 
as  would  be  more  than  equal  to  any  foreign  exportation  we 
have  yet  to  boaft  of. 

There  is  but  one  confiderable  country  in  the  world  that  we 
have  any  knowledge  of  upon  the  furface  of  the  globe,  to 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  have  no  commerce,  or  with 
whom  they  have  no  manner  of  converfe  :  and  this  is  the  great 
empire  or  clafs  of  kingdoms  called  Ethiopia,  or  the  Abyf- 
,  fines. 

There  are  but  three  ways  for  us  to  come  to  any  part  of  this 
-country  in  a  courfe  of  trade  or  correfpondence,  and  at  pre¬ 
fent  they  are  all  made  impracticable. 

1.  Over  land  from  Tripoli  and  the  coaft  of  Barean  ;  and, 
were  the  Tripolins  reduced  by  a  proper  confederacy  for  that 
purpofe  among  the  Chriftian  powers,  this  trade  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  fet  on  foot  by  caravans,  as  is  done  in  Afia  from 
Aleppo  to  Bagdat,  to  this  day. 

2.  Up  the  Nile,  from  Grand  Cairo  into  the  lake  of  Dom- 
hea :  but,  though  this  is  faid  to  be  in  ufe  at  feme  certain 
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tunes,  when  the  river  :s  not  fwelled  beyond  its  bounds  and 
banks,  yet  thofe  that  have  examined  it  more  nicelv,  tell  us, 
that  thofe  people  are  miftaken,  and  that  the  catmCis  or 
water-falls,  which  are  frequent  in  the  river,  from  within 
too  miles  of  Grand  Cairo  l'outh,  cut  off  ail  poifibility  ot  a 
navigation,  or  of  any  commerce  by  water  farther  that  way. 
3*  .  thir<*  way  ts  by  the  coaft  of  the  Red  Sea;  and  this 
a,  o  is  cut  oft  by  the  Turks,  who  have  feized  upon  all  the 

wefiern  fhores  of  the  gulph  or  Red  ^  anJ>  d:ivifig  the 

Ethiopians  from  the  coaft,  have  either  fhutall  the  nations  of 
the  world  out  from  the  Ethiopians,  or  have  fhut  up  the  Ethi¬ 
opians  from  converfing  with  the  reft  of  the  world. 

Jhe  commerce,  however,  is  apparently  practicable  from 

th °  that  gU  p1’  farther  Pouth  than  the  7'urks  have  yet 
polieiied  it ;  and  there  are  two  particular  rivers  on  that  coaft, 
viz.  Zeila  and  the  Houache,  that  are  navigable  far  within 
the  country,  and  beyond  the  coaft,  wbiclTthe  Turks  are 
^  *  an<^  that,  by  thefe  rivers,  a  commerce  may  be 

eltabl.fhed  into  the  very  center  of  Ethiopia,  which  is  indeed 
the  rich  eft  and  moft  populous  part  of  ir,  and  that  the  mouths 
of  thofe  rivers  are  open  for  any  nation  to  fettle  and  fortify  at; 
which  fettlements  would  be  eafily  defended,  by  having  but 
two  fhips  of  force,  from  40  to  50  guns,  always  theret  by 
whom  alfo,  going  and  returning,  the  trade  would  be  carried 
on  round  the  cape. 

It  may  be  fuggefted,  that  fuch  a  trade  would  be  Within  the 
circle  of  the  Eaft-Indiacompany’s  charter;  to  which  it  would 
be  effectually  anfwered,  why  then  does  not  the  company 
open  the  trade,  and  make  a  fettlement  themfelves?  If  they 

do  not,  no  exclufive  privilege  of  commerce  is  granted  to  any 

men,  or  company  of  men,  to  obftruCt  or  deftroy  a  trade,  but 
to  improve  and  carry  it  on;  and  if  they  infift  on  their  char¬ 
ter  to  have  the  right  of  trading  to  Ethiopia,  but  will  not 
trade,  their  right  is  fo  far  void  ot  courfe ;  otherwife  they 
may  as  Well  tell  us,  they  have  a  charter  granted  them,  to 
fhut  out  the  kingdom  of  Great-Britain  from  the  Ethiopian 
trade,  which  would  be  abfurd,  and  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
the  thing. 

Contrary  to  the  whole  tenor  of  our  correfpondence  in  the 
Indies,  this  trade  would  be  exceedingly  much  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  Great-Britain,  becaufe  they’’ would  both  receive  our 
growth  and  produce,  and  make  to  us  returns  in  gold  and  ivory; 
whereas,  in  all  the  trade  of  India  and  China,  our  cafe  is  the 
reverfe  ;  for  there  we  cannot  fell  our  own  goods  at  all,  and 
cannot  buy  theirs,  but  with  ready  money.  They  will  take 
off  none,  Or  but  few  of  our  manufactures,  nor  will  they 
fupply  us  with  theirs,  but  for  hard  filver;  to  the  detriment, 
not  of  England  only,  but,  perhaps,  of  all  Europe. 

2.  The  people,  though  the  country  is  hot,  go  all  modeftly 
and  decently  cloathed ;  and  ’tis  known  by  thofe  who  have 
travelled  among  them,  that  they  would  buy  our  Englifh  fine 
cloths,  in  particular  fuch  as  are  carried  to  Egypt  and"  Perfia, 
if  they  could  come. at  them  ;  and  fome  eflays  of  that  kind 
have  been  made  from  Grand  Cairo  by  laud,  though  not  fuch 
as  are  confiderable  enough  to  be  called  a  trade. 

Upon  the  whole,  fuch  a  trade  Would  be  infinitely  advanta¬ 
geous ;  feeing  the  return  for  whatever  of  our  manufactures 
could  be  fold  there,  would  be  in  gold,  in  ivory,  fulphur, 
civet,  faltpetre,  emeralds,  and  fuch-like  valuable  goods: 
there  are  other  productions,  which  we  havefeen  from  thence 
alfo,  as  deer-fkins  in  exceeding  great  quantities ;  hides  of 
black  cattle;  leopards  and  lions  fkins,  and  others  of  thofe 
kinds ;  alio  fine  copper,  and  fome  very  rich  gums  and  drugs, 
fuch  as  frankincenfe,  gum  arabic,  and  aloes  foccotrina. 

In  exchange  for  thefe,  we  fhould,  without  fail,  introduce  our 
broad  cloths,  fine  fcarlet  fhalloons,  fayes,  ferges,  and  fuch 
other  thin  fluffs  as  areufually  worn  in  hot  climates;  befides 
a  great  quantity  of  hard-ware  manufactures,  wrought  iron 
and  brafs,  edged  tools,  weapons,  fire-arms,  ammunition, 
lead,  pewter,  tin,  fine  linnen,  and  perhaps  filks  alfo  :  for 
we  are  well  affured,  they  have  no  more  trade  with  India,  or 
any  other  parts  of  the  world,  than  they  have  with  England, 
Thus  you  have  three  articles  for  the  improvement  of  the  Bri- 
tifli  commerce  on  the  coaft  of  Africa  only,  all  practicable, 
and  ad  capable  of  railing  an  immenfe  confumption  of  our 
woollen  manufactures,  where  there  was  little  or  no  confump¬ 
tion  for  them  before  :  one  of  which  articles,  viz.  that  of 
Guinea,  is  actually  in  our  own  power,  and  fo  little  to  be 
faid  againfl  the  experiment,  that  nothing  of  its  kind  is  more 
wonderful,  than  that  the  attempt  has  never  yet  been  made. 
See  the  articles  Africa,  East-India  Compaky,  Eng¬ 
lish  African  Company,  French  African  Trade 
and  Company,  Gold. 

The  fecurity  and  extenfion  of  the  trade  to  Guinea,  and  to  all 
parts  of  Africa  where  Great-Britain  has  a  right  to  trade,  de¬ 
pends  on  keeping  up  forts  and  factories. 

For  near  300  years  paft,  it  has  been  the  conftant  policy  of 
all  European  nations,  who  have  made  new  difeovenes,  and 
gained  any  eftablifhed  power  and  authority  in  barbarous 
countries,  to  ereCt  and  maintain  forts  and  caftles;  and,  by 
virtue  of  fuch  poffdfions,  to  claim  a  right  to  whole  king¬ 
doms,  and  to  exclude  all  other  nations  from  trading  with 
them. 
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By  this  means  the  Portugueze  long  enjoyed  the  whole  trade 
to  Africa  and  the  Eaft- Indies  ;  the  Spaniards  claimed  anc 
engrofled  to  themfelves  almoft  the  whole  continent  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  moft  of  the  iflands  adjacent  thereunto :  by  this 
means  alfo  did  the  Hollanders  become  abfolute  matters  of 
the  Spice  Iflands,  and  now  fuppiy  the  whole  world  with 
them,  by  fuch  quantities,  and  atfuch  prices,  as  they  think  fit. 
We  once  fhared  the  trade  to  India  for  nutmegs,  cloves,  and 
fpice,  with  the  Dutch  and  Portugueze  ;  but,  for  wahtof  due 
encouragement  given  to  the  old  Eaft-India  company  to  pre- 
ferve  that  branch  of  trade,  the  Dutch  fuppianted  ds  both, 
and  have  monopolized  that  valuable  commerce  to  themfelves. 
About  1660  the  Dutch  likewife  attempted  to  gain  the  intire 
pofleffion  of  the  moft  valuable  parts  of  the  coaft  of  Africa, 
and  to  exclude  Great-Britain  from  any  fhare  or  intereft 
therein,  as  they  have  done  in  the  fpice  trade,  and  thereby 
brought  on  themfelves  a  war  with  this  kingdom  in  1664. 
Before  the  late  Royal  African  Company  of  England  had  built 
a  fufficient  number  of  forts  and  caftles  on  the  Gold  Coaft, 
the  Dutch  interrupted  our  trade,  and  feized  and  confifcated 
our  ftiips  on  that  coaft,  and  within  its  dependencies*:  fince 
the  company  have  built  and  maintained  a  fufficient  number  of 
forts  and  caftles  on  the  Gold  Coaft,  the  company’s,  and  all 
other  Britifh  (hips  and  vefTels  have  traded  freely  to  this  coaft, 
and  all  places  dependent  thereon,  without  moleftation  from 
the  Dutch,  or  any  other  nation. 


*Under  the  articleENGLisH  African  Company,  we  have 
given  a  fhort  hiftory  of  the  African  trade  in  general ;  and 
here  it  may  be  ufeful  to  obferve  more  minutely,  how  this 
nation  was  annoyed  by  the  Dutch  in  this  branch  of  trade, 
and  what  ftruggles  we  have  had  to  preferve  any  fhare  in  it. 
Having  given  an  account  hereof  in  a  tradl  1  drew  up  in 
the  year  1745,  when  I  was  concerned  in  the  dire&ion  of 
the  Royal  African  Company  of  England,  I  fhall  quote 
what  I  have  there  faith  It  is  an  extract  from  a  difcourfe 
published  by  Sir  George  Downing,  who  was  envoy  extra¬ 
ordinary  to  the  fiates-general  upon  this  occafion.  The 
lift  of  ftrips  taken,  fays  Sir  George,  underwent  the  ftrifteft 
examination  of  the  parliament,  and  was  made  out  upon  fo 
clear  and  undeniable  proofs,  that  it  was  impolfible  to  add 
any  thing  either  to  the  folemnity  of  the  debate,  or  to  the 
weight  of  evidence  (a). 

(a)  See  a  Reply  of  Sir  George  Downing,  Bart,  envoy  extraordinary 
from  his  majefty  of  Great-Britain,  to  the  Remark*  of  the  deputies 
of  the  ftates-general  upon  his  memorial  of  December  20,  1664, 
O.  S.  Printed  in  the  year  1665. 


The  fhip  St.  John  Baptift,  Emanuel  Hart  commander,  who 
had  taken  on  board  negroes  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  and 
bartered  them  for  fugars,  and  other  commodities,  at  Bavia 
in  Brazil,  was  feized  in  his  return,  in  June  1661,  by  a 
Zealand  man  of  war,  called  the  Golden  Port  of  Mid.  le- 
burgh,  Cornelius  Trumcap  commander,  belonging  to  the 
Dutch  African  company. 

The  Merchant’s  Delight,  belonging  to  John  Young,  and 
Company  of  Englilh  merchants,  John  Bonner  commander, 
having  fee  fail  from  Dover,  was  feized  near  Cape  Corfo, 
in  Guinea,  about  Auguft  1661 ,  by  a  Ihip  called  the  Amfter- 
dam,  belonging  to  the  Dutch  African  company. 

The  Paragon,  belonging  to  Bernard  Sparke,  John  Cooke, 
and  company  of  Englilh  merchants,  John  Bariford  com¬ 
mander,  laden  at  Exeter,  and  bound  for  Guinea,  was  feized, 
Ottober  15,  1661,  by  two  fhips  belonging  to  the  Dutch 
African  company ;  the  one  called  the  Amfterdammer,  of 
Amfterdam,  Aaron  Couzens  commander ;  the  other  called 
the  Arms  of  Amfterdam,  Nicholas  Yole  commander. 

The  Daniel,  belonging  to  John  Knight,  Thomas  Knight, 
Henry  Oakes,  and  company  of  Engliih  merchants,  com¬ 
manded  by  the  faid  Henry  Oakes,  fet  fail  from  London 
about  May  1661,  from  the  coaft  of  Guinea ;  was  feized  by 
the  Ihip  Amfterdam,  belonging  to  the  Dutch  African  com¬ 
pany,  Aaron  Couzens  commander. 

The  Brotherhood  of  London,  belonging  to  Peter  Caulier 
Bartholomew  Caulier,  Abraham  Caulier,  John  Beverly,5 
and  company  of  Englilh  merchants,  was  feized  on  the  coaft 
of  Guinea  in  February  1665,  by  a  frigate,  called  Gat, 

.  Cox  commander,  and  one  Japoone,  commander 

of  a  Blip  called  the  Kaler,  both  commiffioned  by  the  Dutch 
African  company. 

The  Rappa  Hannoeck,  belonging  to  John  Jeffrys,and  com¬ 
pany  of  Englilh  merchants,  laden  at  London,  bound  for 
the  Coaft  of  L>uinea,  was  feized  near  Cape  Lopez,  about 
the  1  ith  of  September,  1656,  by  two  Dutch  African  com¬ 
pany’s  Blips ;  the  one  the  Mary,  of  Amfterdam,  the  other 
the  Unicorn,  of  Middleburgh,  John  Serael,  of  Munekedam, 
commander. 


1  ne  Sarah,  belonging  to  Anne  Lewellin,  adminiftratrix  of 
Robert  Lewellin,  merchant,  Humphry  Beane,  and  compa¬ 
ny  of  Englilh  merchants,  Arthur  Perkins  commander,  was 
feized  on  the  coaft  ofGuinea,  Auguft  1656,  near  CapeLo- 
pez  hy  two  Dutch  fhips,  the  Mary  of  Amfterdam,  and 
the  Unicorn,  of  Middleburgh,  commanded  by  the  fiwemen- 
tioned  Serael,  of  Munekedam. 

Fne  Fortune,  belonging  to  Conftane  Silvefter,  and  compa¬ 
ny  of  Englilh  merchants,  was  feized  about  Auguft  i6c6, 
near  Cape  Lopez, on  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  by  the  faid  Ma- 
ry  o  Amherdam,  and  the  Unicorn  of  Middleburgh,  John 
Serael  of  Munekedam,  commander.  S  J 

andcom^  £0yc°i  Dr,er’  belBnSing  Arnold  Breams, 
__  J :ompany  °f  Englilh  merchants,  Ralph  Wood  com¬ 
mander,  was  feized,  April  ,3,  1661,  near  to  Commenda 


Fort,  on  the  coaft  ofGuinea,  by  a  Dutch  ft, ip,  called  the 
Grafenna,  which  came  from  the  Dutch  caftle  of  Del  Mina 
and  carried  the  faid  flap  into  that  fort. 

The  St.  John,  Cornelius  Van  Ringen  mailer,  belonging  to 
Vincent  de  la  Barre,  and  company  ot  Englilh  merchants, 
bought,  by  their  order,  at  Middleburgh,  April  1658,  and 
there  laden  to  Callibar  for  negroes,  was  taken  near  Port 
Calhbar,  by  a  (hip  belonging  to  the  Dutch  African  com¬ 
pany,  and  confifcated  at  Callibar,  although  the  Dutch  com¬ 
pany  had  granted  permiflion  for  the  faid  Ihip  to  go  thither. 
The  Ethiopian,  belonging  to  John  Allen  and  Matthew 
Babb,  Engliih  merchants,  Peter  Blake  commander,  con- 
figned  to  Bohuee,  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  for  negroes,  was 
feized,  in  January  1661,  by  a  ihip  belonging  to  the  Dutch 
African  company,  called  the  Poft-Horfe,  and  carried  to 
the  caftle  of  Del  Mina. 

The  Lyon  Providence,  of  London,  belonging  to  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Thomfon  and  company  of  Englilh  merchants,  laden 
at  London  for  Guinea,  was  feized,  in  Auguft  1056,  near 
Cape  Lopez,  in  Guinea,  by  two  ftiips  belonging  to  the 
Dutch  African  company;  the  one  called  the  Mary,  of  Am¬ 
fterdam,  the  other  the  Unicorn,  of  Middleburgh,  John  Se¬ 
rael  commander. 

The  Bazil  frigate,  of  London,  belonging  to  John  Bufhell, 
Edward  Bulhell,  and  company  of  linglUh  merchants,  was 
feized  beeween  Angola  and  Pernambuco,  in  1675,  by  a 

Ihip  from  Fluffing,  called  the  Sluce, - Quaeres  com- 

mander. 

The  Content,  of  London,  William  Jordan  commander,  fet 
fail  from  the  Downs  in  Oftober  1661,  to  trade  on  the  coaft 
of  Guinea,  was  feized  there  by  a  Ihip  belonging  to  the 
Dutch  African  company, , called  the  Holy  Barbara,  and  car¬ 
ried  to  the  ifland  of  Gene. 

The  Chailes,  belonging  to  James  Barkin,  and  company  of 
Englilh  merchants,  John  Blacker  commander,  laden  for 
the  coaft  of  Guinea,  was  feized  on  the  faid  ssoaft,  jn  Auguft 
1661,  by  a  Blip  belonging  to  the  Dutch  African  company, 
called  the  Amfterdammer,  of  Amfterdam,  Aaron  Couzens 
commander,  and  carried  to  their  caftle  Del  Mina  in  Africa. 
The  onftanr  Mary,  belonging  to  Francis  Bellars,  Thomas 
Fov.  ke,  Richard  Glove,  and  company  of  EngLfh  merchants, 
Daniel  Lefter  mofter,  laden  at  London,  bound  for  Guinea 
was  feized  on  the  8th  of  May,  1654,  20  leagues  from  Cape 
St.  Vincent,  by  a  Dutch  man  of  war,  called  the  Holy  Ci- 
cilia,  Haufe  Alburge  commander,  belonging  to  the  Dutch 
African  company. 

The  Leopard,  belonging  to  Nicholas  Bouchart,  of  London, 
and  company  of  Englilh  merchants,  was  feized  near  Cape 
Blanco,  in  Odtober  1656,  by  the  Challoup,  a  Dutch  man 
of  war  belonging  to  the  Dutch  African  Company,  and  car¬ 
ried  to  the  caftle  of  Arengeny  in  Africa,  at  Cape  Blanco. 
King  Charles  II.  being  acquainted  that  the  nation  rung 
with  the  outcries  of  our  fullering  merchants  againft  the 
Dutch  African  company,  judged  it  full  time  to  think  of 
effeftual  meafures  to  protect  this  trade  for  the  future,  and 
to  obtain  reparation  for  depredations  committed. 

With  regard  to  depredations,  his  majefty  caufed  an  account 
of  them  to  be  tranimitted  to  Sir  George  Downing,  then  his 
envoy  at  the  Hague,  with  orders  to  inlift  upon  fatisfaftion  ; 
but  none  could  be  obtained  :  whereupon,  April  1,  1664! 
both  houfes  of  parliament  came  to  a  refolution,  viz.  That 
the  wrongs,  difhonours,  and  indignities,  done  by  the  fub- 
jefts  of  the  United  Provinces  by  invading  his  rights  in  A- 
frica,  &c.  and  the  damages,  affronts,  and  injuries  done  by 
them  to  our  merchants,  were  the  greateft  obftrudtions  of  our 
foreign  trade  ;  and  that  the  fame  be  humbly  and  fpeedily 
prefented  to  his  majefty  ;  and  that  he  bemoft  humbly  moved 
to  take  fome  fpeedy  and  effectual  courfe  for  redrels  there¬ 
of,  &c. 

Upon  this  refolution  of  parliament,  his  majefty  renewed  his 
inftances  with  the  ftatesfor  latisfadlion  to  our  injured  mer¬ 
chants;  but  their remonftrances  were  treated  with  contempt: 
the  Ioffes  of  our  merchants  were  too  confiderable  to  be  eafily 
reimburfed ;  and  the  benefits  of  the  African  trade,  could 
they  have  monopolized  the  whole  to  themfelves,  as  they 
aimed  at,  were  too  important  to  be. willingly  parted  with. 
Wherefore,  inftead  of  giving  us  fatisfaftion  for  the  injuries 
fuftained,  they  renewed  their  depredations  in  Africa,  with 
greater  violence  than  before,  under  the  condud  of  their  ad¬ 
miral  De  Ruyter;  fo  that  the  injuries  of  our  merchants, 
upon  the  whole,  amounted  to  between  6  and  700,000  1. 
fterling. 

1  he  king,  having  tried  all  other  methods  in  vain,  found  him- 
felf  at  length  under  the  neceffity,  upon  firit  notice  of  De 
Ruyter  s  hoftilities  in  Africa,  of  complying  with  the  fenfe 
ot  nis  parliament,  and  the  general  voice  of  the  people  ;  and 
accordingly,  on  the  22d  of  February,  1664-5,  he  declared 
war  in  form  againft  the  ftates-general  of  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces:  of  fuch  high  eftimation  and  concern  to  the  nation 
was  the  trade  to  Africa  then  adjudged. 

Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  the  chief  view  of  the 
Dutch,  at  this  time,  and  for  fome  years  before,  had  been 
totally  to  exclude  the  Englilh  from  the  trade  to  Africa,  and 
to  engrofs  the  fame  wholly  into  their  own  hands.  Rather 
than  fuffer  this  nation  to  enjoy  a  fhare  of  it  peaceably  with 
them,  though  they  were  their  predeceffors  therein,  and  had 
a  prior  right  thereto,  they  chole  to  bear  all  the  haz..rds  and 
inconveniencies  of  a  war  with  England. 

However,  they  were  happily  difappointed  ;  our  African 
company  maintained  their  footing  in  Africa,  by  the  treaty 

of  peace  concluded  at  Breda,  1667  (a). 

(a)  See  my  trail,  intitled.  The  National  and  Private  Advantages  of 
the  African  1  rade  confidered,  &c.  Printed  for  John  and  Paul 
Knapton,  in  the  year  1746, 
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Remarks  with  regard  to'the  incroachments  of  the  French 
on  our  trade  to  Africa. 

Before  the  French  got  poffeffion  of  the  forts  in  the  river  Sene¬ 
gal,  and  on  the  iflands  of  Arguinand  Goree,  on  the  north 
coaft,  the  Englifh  traded  freely  and  openly  to  all  places  on 
that  coaft,  without  obftrudtion  :  iince  the  French  have  been 
In  poffeffion  of  thofe  forts,  they  have  affirmed  the  right  and 
authority  to  exclude  the  Britilh  nation  from  thofe  parts, 
and  have  actually  taken  and  conhfcated  fuch  Britilh  Ihips  and 
veflels  as  venture  to  go  thither. 

Such  is  the  incroaching  policy  of  that  nation,  and  fuch  their 
defire  to  engrofs  the  African  trade  to  themfelves,  that,  by 
virtue  of  one  fort  on  the  River  Senegal,  and  another  a  little 
diftance  from  the  fame,  on  the  illand  of  Goree,  they  not  only 
claim  an  exclufive  right  to  all  the  coaft,  from  Cape  Blanco  to 
the  river  Gambia,  extending  along  the  Ihore  above  400  miles, 
but  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade  in  the  river  Gambia, within 
fight  of  the  Britilh  fort  there :  and,  on  the  Gold  Coaft, 
where,  heretofore,  they  were  never  permitted,  or  ever  pre¬ 
fumed  to  purchafe  a  negro,  they  have,  of  late  years,  come  in 
great  numbers,  and  traded  at  a  place  called  Anamaboe,  with¬ 
in  fight  of  Cape  Coaft  Caftle,  the  principal  Britilh  fort  and 
fa£tory  on  that  coaft,  and  carried  off  yearly  from  thence  ten 
times  more  of  the  belt  negroes  to  their  fugar-colonies  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  than  have  gone  to  the  Britilh  fugar-iflands  ;  to  the  un- 
fpeakable  profit  of  the  French  fugar-iflands,  and  detriment  of 
the  Britilh.  Can  we,  therefore,  admire  that  the  French 
Ihould  fupplant  us  in  a  fugar-trade  as  they  have  done,  when 
we  have  iuffered  fuch  fhameful  incroachments  on  our  rights 
of  commerce  in  Afiica,  and  the  French  are  fo  tenacious  of 
what  is  not  their  right  there? 

Have  they  not  alfo  incroached  on  our  negro-trade  of  Why- 
dah,  as  well  as  on  the  Gold  Coaft  ?  And  have  they  not,  merely 
by  our  negletft  and  fupinenefs,  wonderfully  improved  their 
fugar  colonies,  and  prejudiced  ours  ?  And  what  right  has  this 
nation  to  exclude  us  from  the  whole  trade  of  the  Gum  Coaft 
of  Africa?  See  Gum  Trade. 

In  thofe  places  where  our  African  company  have  forts,  as  in 
the  river  Gambia,  on  the  Gold  Coaft,  &c.  all  Britilh  private 
merchants  now  trade  freely  with  the  natives,  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  forts  and  factories.  In  thofe  places  where  other 
nations  have  forts  and  factories,  and  our  African  company 
have  none,  there  all  Britilh  private  traders  are  either  abfolute- 
ly  denied  the  liberty  of  trading,  or  their  Ihips  are  actually 
taken  and  confifcated.  What  greater  conviction,  therefore, 
can  any  reafonable  man  require  of  the  indifpenfible  neceffity 
of  Great-Britain’s  maintaining  forts  and  fettlements  in  A- 
frica,  while  our  rivals  in  that  trade  do  the  like? 

It  has  been  faid  by  fome,  that  although  forts  and  fettlements 
may  be  neceffary  for  the  fupport  of  the  trade  to  Africa,  yet 
they  ought  to  be  put  folely  under  a  military  eftablilhment, 
that  being  more  naturally  adapted  for  the  purpofe  than  a 
trading  company. 

Let  gentlemen,  who  make  this  objection  to  the  management 
of  a  trading  company,  inform  themfelves,  by  the  example  of 
the  Eaft-India  company,  how  effectually  a  mere  military  go¬ 
vernment  would  fupport  their  trade  with  the  natives  in  India, 
who  are  more  civilized  than  the  negroes. — Long  experience  in 
India  hath  proved,  that  a  confiderable  military  force  may  be 
wifely  condu&ed  by  a  trading  company,  when  the  former  is  ab- 
foiutely  dependent  on  the  latter ;  but  what  inftance  have  we 
of  a  trading  company  and  intereft  being  conduced  by  a  mere 
military  government,  independent  thereon  ?  They  are  quite 
incompatible,  unlefs united  under  one  and  the  fame  head ;  and, 
fince  the  great  end  we  intend  to  anfwer  in  Africa  is  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  commerce  with  the  natives,  a  trading  intereft  certainly 
fhould  have  the  foie  controul  of  the  forts  and  fettlements. 
As  our  rivals  in  this  trade  aCt  upon  thefe  principles,  fhould  we 
not  be  very  impolitic  to  introduce  any  innovation  in  this  re- 
fpeCt  ;  an  innovation  founded  only  on  the  conjectures  of  thofe 
who  feem  unacquainted  with  the  nature  and  circumftances  of 
this  trade,  in  oppofition  to  theexperience  of  time  immemorial  ? 
While  we  are,  in  every  effential  circumftance,  upon  the 
fame  footing  in  the  African  trade  with  our  competitors,  we 
need  be  under  no  apprehenfion  of  danger  from  them  or  the 
natives  ;  but  if  we  change  our  long-experienced  fyftem,  and 
eftablifh  a  new-fangled  imaginary  one  in  its  ftead,  different 
from  that  of  all  other  natiqns,  is  there  not  reafon  to  doubt  the 
fuccefsful  event  ?  Gentlemen  are  too  apt  to  run  into  a  great 
miftake  upon  this  occafion  :  they  judge  of  the  African  forts 
and  fettlements  as  they  do  of  Gibraltar  and  Port-Mahon ;  but 
thecafe  is  widely  different :  for  what  inland  trade  do  we  draw 
from  thefe  places  ?  None  at  all,  as  we  do  by  virtue  of  the  A- 
frican  fettlements.-— For  more  matter  on  this  head,  fee  the 
articles  African  Trade,  English  African  Compa¬ 
ny,  French  African  Trade  :  fee  alfo  French  A- 
merica,  France, British  America,  where  are  ftiewn 
the  incroachments  which  the  French  have  made,  and  are  ftill 
attempting  to  make,  on  our  trade  to  America,  as  well  as 
on  that  of  Africa,  which  has  been  the  great  fupport  of  their 
American  trade  ;  wherein,  if  they  had  been  checked  in  due 
time  by  Great- Britain,  they  could  never  have  made  fuch  ra- 
.  pid  progrefs  in  their  fugar  colonies  which  they  have  done.  See 
V  Q  L.  I. 
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alfo  onr  Maps  of  North  andSourH  America,  and  our 
new  Map  of  the  Coast  of  Africa  from  Cape  Blanco  to 
the  coaft  cf  Angqla. 

The  Exports  from  England  to  Africa. 
Annabafles,  arrangos,  rough  amber,  brafs  of  all  forts  ;  blankets, 
bays,  bells,  amber  beads,  cryftal  beads,  coral  beads,  all  other 
beads,  broad  cloth,  boyfadoes ;  carpets,  camblets,  copper  of 
all  forts,  coral,  cotton  fluffs  of  many  forts;  worfted  damafks; 
druggets,  durois ;  earthen  ware;  fringe,  flints,  fire-fteels,  fu- 
z.ees,  mufkets,  carbines,  blunderbufles,  buccaneers,  fowling- 
pieces,  trading  guns,  piftols,  gun-powder.  Goods  from  the 
Eaft-Indies,  viz.  atlaffes,  atchabannies,  allejars,  allibannes, 
brawls,  bafts,  bejutepauts,  Bombay  ftuffs ;  caili  coes,  carri- 
darries,  cherconnees,  chelloes,  chillas,  chints;  coopees,  cow¬ 
ries;  chucxlaes,  cufhlaes,  cuttanees ;  elatches;  ginghams, 
Guinea  cloths  ;  jamewares  ;  long-cloths,  longees,  herba  lon- 
ges,  filk  or  phota  longees,  lemannes  ;  muflins,  negannepauts, 
nillaes,  niconees  ;  pintadoes,  photahs,  poizees;  romalls  ;  fa- 
lampores,  fattins,  feerfuckers ;  tapfeels,  taffaties  herba,  taffa- 
ties  filk,  tepoy’s,  foufees,  and  many  other  filks  and  callicoes. 
Fine  hats,  felt  hats,  handkerchiefs,  hollands  :  iron  bars, 
wrought  iron,  knives,  lead  bars,  and  lead  {hot.  Liquors,  viz. 
arrack,  brandy,  beer,  rum,  malt  fpirits,  wine.  Long-ells, 
looking- glafles ;  medicines ;  paper,  padlocks,  pewter,  per- 
petuanoes,  or  ranters.  Provifions,  viz.  beef,  bread,  butter, 
cheefe,  flour,  pork,  fuet,  vinegar,  oil,  fugar,  raifins,  fpices, 
tobacco.  Shalloons,  Silefia  linnen,  and  all  other  German, 
Scotch,  and  Irifh  linnens,  fealing-wax,  fwords  of  all  forts, 
hangers,  fcymetars,  cutlaffcs,  foap,  flops,  tallow.  Trimming, 
as  lace,  buttons,  gold  and  filver  thread,  mohair- buttons,  filk, 
thread.  Ticking,  ftriped  hollands  and  ftriped  linens,  Welch 
plains.  Coats,  waiftcoats,  breeches-drawers,  fhifts,  {hoes, 
flippers,  ffockings,  perukes,  wool-cards,  all  coarfe  woollen 
cloths,  Sic.  See. 

The  Imports  from  Africa  toENGLAND. 

Gold,  bees-wax,  elephants  teeth,  gums  of  various  forts,  cot¬ 
ton-wool,  divers  dying  woods,  and  negroes,  or  labourers, 
for  the  plantations,  See. 

GUIENNE,  in  France,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Sain- 
tonge,  Angoumois,  and  Limoufin  ;  on  the  eaft  by  Auvergne 
and  Languedoc  ;  on  the  fuuth  by  the  Pyrenean  Mountains, 
which  feparate  it  from  Spain  ;  and  on  the  weft:  by  the  otjean. 
The  government  of  Guienne  is  the  greateft  of  aljin  France, 
for  it  contains  13  diftinCt  provinces,  all  under  the  fame  go¬ 
vernor,  and  which  are  as  follow  : 

Guienne,  properly  fo  called,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Saintonge ;  on  the  eaft  by  Perigord  and  Agenois;  on  the 
fouth  by  Bazadois  and  Gafcony ;  and  on  the  weft  by  the 
ocean. 

Bourde  aux,  the  capital  of  the  whole  government  of  Guienne, 
and  a  place  of  great  traffic,  being  reforted  to  by  merchants 
from  mod  parts  of  Europe,  is  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  ri¬ 
ver  Garonne,  in  a  very  fruitful  and  well-manured  country. 
Its  haven  is  very  capacious  and  fafe ;  it  is  called  the  Port  of 
the  Moon,  from  its  form,  being  like  a  crefcent,  into  which 
the  tide  flows  very  high,  and  brings  {hips  of  great  burthen 
to  the  key. 

BLAYESon  theGlRQNDA,  is  built  on  a  rock  ;  it  is  dividedby 
a  fmall  river  into  the  upper  and  lower  city,  in  which  laft  the 
merchants  live,  and  have  their  warehoufes.  Here  all  the  {hips 
that  go  to  Bourdeaux  are  obliged  to  leave  their  guns,  and 
other  arms.  This  port  is  very  much  frequented  by  foreign 
{hips,  and  by  veflels  from  Britany,  which  come  here  to  load 
wine  of  the  growth  of  this  diftriCt. 

Libourne,  a  fmall  city  on  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Lille 
and  Dordogne,  is  very  well  peopled,  and  drives  on  a  confider¬ 
able  trade,  the  tide  bringing  up  pretty  large  veflels.  It  is  five 
leagues  eaft  from  Bourdeaux. 

II.  Perigord  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Angoumois;  on 
the  weft  by  Saintonge  and  Bourdelois;  on  the  fouth  by  Age¬ 
nois  ;  and  on  the  eaft  by  Quercy  and  Limoufin.  It  is  a 
mountainous  country,  in  which  are  feveral  mines  of  iron, 
and  mineral  fprings. 

Bergerac,  a  fmall  city  on  the  Dordogne,  drove  formerly  a 
great  trade,  and  was  very  populous.  It  is  now  the  ftaple- 
town  between  Lyons  and  Auvergne. 

Here  are  no  other  towns  of  any  note. 

III.  Quercy  is  bounded  on  the  weft  by  Agenois  and  Peri¬ 
gord  ;  on  the  north  by  Limoufin  ;  on  the  eaft  by  Auvergne 
and  Rouvergne  ;  and  on  the  fouth  by  Languedoc.  This  pro¬ 
vince  abounds  in  corn,  wine,  and  fruit. 

CahUrs,  the  capital  of  theprovince,  is  a  large  and  pretty-well 
peopled  city,  and  has  a  confiderable  trade  in  wine  ;  of  which 
they  fell,  one  year  with  another,  about  60,000  pipes:  they 
fend  it  by  the  Lot  and  the  Garonne  to  Bourdeaux,  from 
whence  it  is  tranfported  into  England  and  Holland. 

IV.  Rouvergne  is  bounded  on  the  weft  by  part  of  Quercy, 
as 'alfo  on  the  north  ;  on  the  eaft  by  the  upper  Sevennes  and 
Languedoc;  and  on  the  fouth  by  Albigeois. 

Rhodes  is  fituated  on  a  hill,  furrounded  with  mountains.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  city  they  feed  a  vaft  number  of 
mules,  in  which  they  drive  a  confiderable  trade  :  for  it  is  faid 
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that,  during  the  two  fairs  kept  yearly  at  Rhodes,  that  trade 
brings  them  in  about  three  hundred  thoufand  crowns.  They 
make  alfo  here  a  great  number  of  grey  linnen  cloths,  ferges, 
and  other  fluffs,  which  they  fell ‘in  Languedoc,  and  fend 
even  into  Italy. 

\  utE-f  ranche  s  a  large,  well-built  and  populous  town, 
on  the  river  Aveirou.  They  have  here  a  pretty  good  trade 
of  t  emp  cloth,  which  they  fend  to  Touloufe  and  Nar- 
bonr:e. 

V.  Bazadois  lies  between  Guienne  Proper  on  the  north  and 
weft  ;  the  Landes,  or  Sandy  Grounds,  on  the  fouth  ;  and 
Agenois  and  Condomois  on  the  eaft.  It  is  a  country  very 
fertile  in  corn,  wine,  and  fruit. 

Cas  i  el-Geloux,  a  fmall  city  on  the  banks  of  the  river  A- 
vance,  contains  about  1200  inhabitants,  wbofe  trade  confifts 
chiefly  in  wine,  honey  and  cattle. 

Ter  AC,  fituated  on  the  river  Baife,  which  begins  here  to  be 
navigable,  fo  that  the  inhabitants  drive  a  pretty  good  trade, 
for  which  reafon  they  are  richer  than  thofe  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  cities. 

V  I.  Agenois.  1  his  province  has  Condomois  on  the  fouth  ; 
Qucrcy  on  the  eaft ;  Perigord  on  the  north ;  and  Bazadois 
on  the  weft.  It  is  the  moft  fruitful  country  of  all  Guienne, 
and  furnifhes  feveral  provinces  with  corn,  wine,  and  oil. 
1  he  province  is  fmall,  and  has  not  many  towns. 

Lee rac,  a  fmall  city  on  the  river  Lot,  near  the  Garonne,  is 
inhabited  by  rich  merchants,  who  carry  on  a  conftderable 
trade  in  tobacco,  wine,  and  brandy. 

VIL  Condomois  lies  between  Armagnac  on  the  fouth  ;  the 
Garonne  on  the  eaft,  which  parts  it  from  Languedoc;  Age¬ 
nois  and  Bazadois  on  the  north  ;  and  the  Landes,  or  Sandy 
Grounds,  on  the  weft.  The  chief-towns  are  Condom,  Ga- 
baret,  and  Mont  de-Marfan. 

VIII.  Armagnac  is  bounded  by  Lanzuedoc  on  the  eaft; 
by  Agenois  and  Condomois  on  the  north  ;  by  Gafcony,  pro’ 
perly  fo  called,  on  the  weft;  and  by  Comminges  on  the  fouth 
In  this  province  they  make  brandy,  which  they  fend  to  Ba 
yonne  and  Bourdeaux  :  they  trade  alfo  in  wool  and  flax. 

I  here  is  a  mine  of  chalk  in  the  town  of  Laverdan  ;  and  at 
Anch  and  Mauveftn  they  make  about  forefcore  or  an  hun¬ 
dred  quintals  of  fait.  The  country  beftdes  is  very  fruitful  in 
corn  and  wine. 

IX.  Comminges  is  fituated  between  Languedoc  on  the  eaft  ; 
Argmagnac  on  the  north  ;  the  county  of  Bigorre  on  the 
weft  ;  and  Conferans  on  the  fouth.  The  chief  trade  of  this 
province  confifts  in  cattle  and  mules  ;  Lower  Comminges 
abounds  in  wheat  and  other  corn,  which  they  fend  to  Tou- 
loufc  by  the  Garonne. 

Montergeau,  a  fmall  city  near  the  Garonne,  has  a  pretty 
flourifhing  trade.  1 

X.  Conserans  has  the  county  of  Foix  on  the  eaft;  Com¬ 
minges  on  the  north  and  weft  ;  and  the  Pyrenean  Mountains 
on  the  fouth.  Theie  is  but  one  conftderable  city  here,  which 
is  St  Lizur. 

XI.  Bigorre  is  almoft  intirely  in  the  Pyrenean  Mountains, 
which  feparate  it  from  Arragon  on  the  fouth  ;  it  is  bounded 
on  the  eaft  by  Conferans  and  Comminges ;  on  the  north  by 
the  mountains  of  Armagnac;  and  on  the  weft  by  Bearn.  Its 
mountains  are  faid  to  have  mines  of  copper,  but  they  are  not 
open. 

XII.  Gascony.  This  duchy  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Ar- 
magnac ;  on  the  north  by  Bazadois  ;  on  the  weft  by  part  of 
the  fea  of  Bifcay  ;  and  by  Bearn  on  the  fouth. 

Lax,  or  Ac  qs,  the  capital  city,  drives  a  good  trade  by  means 
of  the  river  Adour,  which  runs  by  it,  and  falls  into  the  ocean 
about  nine  leagues  below  it,  and  its  neighbourhood  to  Spain. 

It  is  alfo  famous  for  its  baths  of  hot  water. 

St  Sever,  on  the  Adour  likewife,  has  a  trade  in  wine,  which 
they  fend  to  Dax  and  Bayonne. 

Xll[.  Soules  and  Labourb,  The  country  of  Soule  is  at  the 
foot  of  the  Pyrenean  Hills,  between  Lower  Navarre  and 
Bearn.  The  woods  here  abound  with  timber  proper  for 
fhipping. 

The  c  iuntry  of  Labourd  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
river  Adour,  and  the  Landes,  or  Sandy  Grounds ;  on  the 
eaft  by  Lower  Navarre  and  Bearn ;  on  the  fouth  by  the 
Pyrenean  Hills,  which  feparate  it  from  Bifcay,  and  Spanifh, 
or  Upper  Navarre  ;  and  on  the  weft  by  the  ocean* 

Bayonne  is  fituated  near  the  fea,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Adour.  1  he  trade  carried  on  here  is  very  confiderable.  This 
city  is  the  only  one  in  France  which  has  the  advantage  of 
being  fituated  on  two  rivers,  into  which  the  tide  flows.  The 
Nive  runs  through  it,  the  Adour  wafhes  its  walls,  and  they 
join  their  ftreams  a  little  lower.  By  means  of  thefe  rivers  the 
merchants  here  import  all  forts  of  foreign  commodities,  which 
they  fend  into  Arragon  and  Upper  Navarre  on  mules,  which 
come  to  Bayonne  loaded  with  Spaniih  wool,  which  is  after¬ 
wards  exported  into  feveral  countries  of  Europe.  They  have 
alfo  a  great  quantity  of  mafts  from  the  forefts  on  the  Pyrenean 
Iills,  which  they  lend  to  Breft,  and  the  other  ports  of  France 
where  the  king’s  fhips  are  built.  They  fend  likewife  a  great 
number  of  fhips  to  the  whale  and  cod-fifheries.  They  tere 
the  firft  who  lent  vdfcls,  in  the  year  1605,  to  the  coaft  of 
.  inland  and  Greenland,  to  take  whales;  but,  as  they  were 
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at  a  great  diftance,  the  fifh  was  corrupted  before  they  could 
get  home,  which  made  them  invent  the  fecret  of  melting  the 
fat,  and  making  the  oil  at  fea.  ° 

GUM  is  a  matter  that  exudes  from  certain  trees  and  vegetables 
They  are  fomething  between  acid  and  oil,  being  an  acid  fait 
fo  fixed  in  earth,  as  that  the  greateft  part  of  it  is  changed  to 
an  alkali,  the  other  into  oil,  fo  that  the  mixture  arifino-  from 
thence  is  an  oily  fait,  refembling  the  faponaceous  concretes  of 
the  chemifts,  made  of  oil  of  olives  and  a  lixivium  of  tartar 
or  the  mucilaginous  bodies  formed  of  fpirit  of  wine  and  the 
volatile  fpirit  of  urine.  Thus  we  fee  that  all  feeds  which  are 
oily,  when  ripe,  are  in  the  beginning  only  a  mucilage  or 
imperfetft  oil.  Refins  confift  of  oil  and  acid,  and  accordingly 
are  artificially  produced,  by  mixing  fpirit  of  vitriol  with  fpirit 
of  wine,  or  of  turpentine.  They  are  either  folid  or  liquid  - 
but  thefe  differ  from  one  another  only  in  the  proportion  of 
earth  that  enters  their  compofition.  Melieous  juices,  which 
either  exude  fpontaneoufly  from  plants,  fuch  as  manna,  or  are 
obtained  by  art,  as  fugar,  are  efiential  falts,  confiftino-  of  a 
mixture  of  acid  arid  alkali,  with  a  large  proportion  of° oil  *. 

*  This  gummous  confiftency  vegetables  attraft  from  theirroofs 
and  from  thence  it  afcends  to  the  branches ;  but  fometime* 
it  happens  by  the  way  to  break  out  at  the  bark,  where 
meeting  with  the  cold  air,  it  fubfifts  and  congeals  to  a  gum 
This  congelation  is  not  fudden,  but  requires  fome  fmall 
time;  for,  if  you  find  it,  while  it  is  frelh,  it  is  an  exceeding 
fubtile  moifture,  but  glutinous,  for  it  will  fpin  jmo  firings 
as  fmall  as  any  hair,  and,  had  it  paffed  up  to  the  branches 
it  had  been  formed,  in  time,  to  a  plumb  or  cherry.  * 
If  this  then  fhould  prove  the  true  foundation  of  all  vegeta¬ 
ble  philofophy,  there  feems  fomething  deducible  from  the 
nature  and  quality  of  gums,  that  has  not,  perhaps,  been  com¬ 
monly  obferved ;  for,  if  this  vifcous  confiflency  be  the  mo¬ 
ther  of  all  vegetables,  fome  fpecies  of  gums  may  be  as  nu¬ 
tritive  to  man,  and  other  animals,  as  the  fruits  themfelves, 
which  from  thence  are  produced.  The  nearer,  indeed,  this 
gummous  matter  approximates  to  become  the  fpecificated 
vegetable,  the  more  it  may  probably  participate  of  the  pe¬ 
culiar  virtues  of  fuch  vegetable.  But,  for  illullration  of  mv 
meaning  by  examples,  fee  my  New  System  of  Experi¬ 
mental  Philosophy,  which  will  not  be  publifhed  till 
this  work  is  completely  finifhed. 

In  every  plant,  fays  the  learned  Boerhaave,  is  found  one 
proper,  or  fpecific  juice,  formed  by  the  joint  force,  or  re- 
fult,  of  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  fucceflively  applied  to  the 
crude  juice  imbibed;  and,  being  thus  ultimately  prepared, 
contains  the  true  properties  of  the  plant,  and  the  virtues  a- 
rifing  from  them.  This  can  fcarce  be  referred  to  any  clafs 
of  known  things,  but  mull  be  confidered  as  a  thine  fingular 
and  of  its  own  kind.  6  ' 

If  a  leaf  of  the  greater  celandine  be  viewed  as  it  grows  on 
a  hving  vigorous  plant,  the  fibres  may  be  feen  iffuing  from 
the  walk  of  the  leaf,  and  opening  and  difperfing  themfelves 
through  the  whole  extent  thereof.  Thefe  ramifications  fre¬ 
quently  unite  together,  and  form,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of 
net-work,  wherewith  the  whole  area  of  the  leaf  is  filled 
Upon  pricking  one  of  thefe  nerves,  there  immediately  iffues 
out  of  the  wound  plenty  of  a  golden  juice,  which  contains 
the  genuine  virtues  of  the  plant  celandine:  fo  in  the  com¬ 
mon  aloes,  in  the  fpring  time,  we  find  a  yellow  bitter  juice 
lodged  in  proper  dufts  for  the  purpofe,  and  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  drawn  thence  by  an :  fo  a  wounded  poppy  emits  a  pure 
milky  opium.  But,  if  thefe  juices  be  mixed  with  others  of 
the  fame  plant,  there  will  anfe  from  the  mixture  fomething 
very  different  from  what  they  are  when  feparate  (a). 

(a)  Vegetable  bodies  are  found  more  uniform,  in  refpeft  of  their 
elements,  than  foflils :  in  the  analyfis,  they  all  afford  fait  water 
S.  earth’  and  fuIPhur;  but  then  the  fait  is  of  three  different  forts’ 

viz.  acid,  urinous,  and  lixiviate.  Thefe  principles  are  all  more 
or  lefs  volatile,  as  a  greater  or  letter  fire  is  ufed,  or  as  the 

plant  has  been  fermented  or  not. 

Hence  appears  the  vanity  of  thofe  chemifts  who  undertake 
to  exhibit  fuch  parts  of  vegetables  feparate  from  the  reft, 
wherein  the  whole  virtue  of  each  plant  is  lodged.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  they  muft  have  fome  other  means  for  obtaining  this  end, 
very  different  from  any  hitherto  known,  or  all  their  endea¬ 
vours  will  little  avail,  unlefs  to  deceive  themfelves. 

With  the  chemifts  leave,  their  diftillation,  fermentation,  pu¬ 
trefaction,  and  calcination,  make  fuch  a  change  in  the  pe¬ 
culiar  texture  of  each  body,  and  the  medicinal  virtues  de¬ 
pending  thereon,  that  the  utmoft  care  muft  be  ufed,  before 
the  caufe  of  their  adtion  can  be  affigned. 

It  does  not  hence  follow  that  fo  noble  a  fcience  fhould  be 
rejefted,  but  rather  cultivated  with  the  more  zeal,  as  being 
the  only  one  that  Ihews  what  may  be  drawn  out  of  a  body 
by  any  certain  operations,  and  the  only  one  that  detects  the 
failings  of  its  profeffors;  tv.'o  excellencies  which  enable  it 
to  produce  an  infinite  number  of  beautiful  and  ufeful  things. 

A  fpiritus  reftor,  or  prefixing  fpirit ;  a  fovereign  oil,  the  true 
ieat  of  this  fpirit  ;  an  acid  fait,  a  neutral  fait,  an  alcaline 
laic,  either  fixed  or  volatile;  an  oil  mixed  with  fait,  after 
the  manner  of  a  foap,  and  a  faponaceous  juice  hence  arife- 
ing  ;  an  oil  firmly  adhering  to  the  earth,  fo  as  fear  cel  y  to 
be  feparable  therefrom;  and,  laftly,  earth  itfelf,  the  genuine 
firm  bails  of  all  the  reft  :  thefe  are  the  principles,  or  mat- 
ters,  which  a  well-condufted  chemiftry  has  hitherto  pro¬ 
duced  from  plants.  See  the  article  Vegetation. 


Gum  Ammoniac  is  fo  called,  becaufe  itdiftils  from  a  fort  of 
ferula,  or  fennil-giant,  that  grows  near  the  place  where  the 
oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon  flood  heretofore :  the  beft  is  in  large 

* '  jellowifh 
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yellowifh  tears,  and  white  within,  dry,  pure,  having  a  bitter 
and  difagreeable  tafte. 

It  is  given  inwardly,  in  deoppilative  electuaries,  for  fchirrous 
tumours  of  the  liver,  fp  een,  and  melentery ;  it  is  ufed  in 
emollient  and  attractive  plaifters. 

The  way  to  purify  it,  is  to  diffolve  it  in  vinegar,  then,  paffing 
it  through  a  cloth,  all  the  moifture  is  evaporated  away  over 
the  fire  ;  by  this  means  it  is  cleanfed  from  fome  ftraws,  or 
other  little  impurities  that  it  contained.  But  fome  parts  of 
its  volatile  fpirits  are  evaporated  at  the  fame  time,  and  in 
them  confifts  its  greateft  virtue,  while  fome  others  are  fixed 
by  the  acid,  which  always  hinders  the  motion  of  volatiles : 
wherefore  I  would  never  advife,  fays  Lemery,  this  purifica¬ 
tion  to  be  made;  only  powder  it  in  a  mortar,  to  mix  it 
with  what  may  be  thought  fit ;  for,  though  there  fhould  be 
fome  little  ftraws  in  it,  that  would  never  be  able  to  alter  the 
nature  of  the  remedy,  or  diminifh  its  virtue  fo  much  as  doth 
the  deftrudlion  of  its  volatile  falts  by  the  vinegar. 

The  fame  thing  may  be  confidered  in  the  ufe  of  all  other 
gums  ;  and,  if  fome  of  them,  as  galbanum  and  opopanax, 
are  too  moift  to  be  powdered,  you  may  cut  them  into  little 
flices,  and  dry  them  in  the  fun. 

Diftillation  of  gum  ammoniac. 

This  is  a  reparation  of  the  oil  and  fpirit  of  gum  ammoniac 

from  its  earthy  part. 

Put  a  pound  of  gum  ammoniac  into  an  earthen  retort,  or 
glafs  one  luted,  great  enough  for  two- thirds  to  remain  empty  ; 
place  this  retort  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  and,  fitting  to  it 
a  receiver,  begin  the  diftillation  with  a  very  little  fire,  to 
warm  gently  the  retort,  and  drive  forth,  drop  by  drop,  a  lit¬ 
tle  phlegmatic  water.  When  the  vapours  begin  to  appear, 
throw  out  that  which  is  in  the  receiver,  and  refitting  it,  and 
luting  clofe  the  joints,  increafe  the  fire  by  degrees,  and  con¬ 
tinue  it  until  all  is  come  forth.  Then  let  the  yeffels  cool 
and  unlute  them  ;  pour  out  that  which  is  in  the  receiver  into 
a  tunnel  lined  witli  brown  paper,  the  fpirit  will  pafs  through, 
and  leave  the  thick  black  oil  in  the  fibre  :  keep  it  in  a  phial. 
It  is  good  for  the  palfy  and  hyfterical  difeafes:  the  difeafed  parts 
are  rubbed  with  it,  and  it  is  given  to  women  to  fmell  to. 

Put  the  fpirit  into  a  glafs  alembic,  and  rectify  it  by  diftilling 
it  in  fand.  It  is  a  good  remedy  againft  the' plague,  and  all 
forts  of  malignant  difeafes ;  it  is  ufed  in  the  fcurvy,  and  all 
manner  of  obftru&ions ;  the  dofe  is  from  8  to  16  drops,  in 
fome  proper  liquor. 

The  fpirit  of  all  other  gums  may  be  drawn  after  the  fame 
manner^ 

REMARKS. 

Two-thirds  of  the  retort  mull  remain  empty,  becaufe  the 
gum  ranfies  exceedingly  as  it  heats,  'and  would  be  apt  to 
come  forth  in  fubftance,  if  it  had  not  room  enough.  There 
is  no  need  of  adding  alkali’s  for  the  reaification  of  this  fpirit, 
as  many  authors  Would  perfuade  us  ;  this  circumftance  doth 
rather  more  hurt  than  good,  becaufe  alkali’s  fpoil  thofe  forts 
of  fpirits. 

The  phlegm  is  taken  Out  of  the  receiver  before  the  fpirits 
come  forth  ;  in  order  to  their  being  purer,  you  will  have  fix 
drachms  of  phlegm,  three  ounces  and  feven  drachms  of  fpirit 
fix  ounces  of  a  black  and  {linking  oil,  and  there  remain  in 
the  retort  four  ounces  and  fix  drachms  of  a  black,  light,  and 
very  fpongious  matter,  which  is  to  be  flung  away,  aclrordin^ 
to  the  common  practice  :  it  is  likewife  a  little  inflammable^ 
by  reafon  of  fuliginofities  which  have  fallen  upon  it;  and 
this  is  that  which  gave  it  the  black  colour  ;  a  great  deal  of 
the  afhes  of  this  matter  is  requifite  to  make  a  little  fait,  for, 
the  fait  of  gums  being  commonly  more  volatile  than  fixed, 
it  comes  forth  almoft  all  of  it  in  fpirit. 

The  fpirit  of  gum  ammoniacum  is  nothing  elfe  but  an  effen- 
tial  or  volatile  fait,  refolved  and  raifed  by  fire,  with  fome 
portion  of  phlegm  ;  it  is  fomewhat  harfh  to  tafte,  and  a  little 
biting;  it  caules  no  fenfible  ebullition  with  oil  of  tartar,  nor 
with  the  fpirit  of  vitriol,  but  it  renders  the  tinfture  of  turn- 
foie  reddiihj  and  thickens  the  diflolution  of  corrofive  fubli-  1 
mate ;  which  thews  that  it  contains  an  acid  and  an  alkali  fo 
weak,  that  they  want  force  to  deftroy  each  other. 

Gum  Dragon.  *  Gum  dragon,  Mr  More,  in  his  Tra- 
jnt°  'n^aiK^  P^ts  of  Africa,  comes  cut  of  a  tree 
called  pau  de  fangue,  which  has  a  very  rough  bark;  upon 
wounding  of  it,  it  fweats  out  in  drops  like  blood,  which 
joining  together,  and  being  dried  by  the  fun,  congeals  into 
lumps :  there  are  fome  as  large  as  pullet’s  eggs.  One  J unco 
unco,  a  jolloift  of  \  animarew,  up  the  river  Gambia  in  A- 
tnca,  a  ftirring  man,  having  heard  that  I  enquired  much 
a  ter  gum,  fent  me  down  a  fample  of  about  a  pound  of  very 
nC iiV|1ff:  £um’  which  proved  to  be  gum  arabic:  l  believe 
m  all  1  fent,  at  different  times,  about  a  tun  of  gum,  from 
the  factories  I  was  at,  to  James  Fort.  I  began  now  to  hope 
that  the  gum-trade  might  be  enlarged  and  made  confrderable, 
luice  Job’s  country,  which  is  called  Foota,  lay  on  the  edge 
of  the  foreft,  and  was  but  four  davs  journey  from  Fatatenda, 
and,  by  his  bringing  that  people  into  a  good  opinion  of  the 
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Englifh,  they  might  be  prevailed  upon  to  trade  with  us,  2nd 
bring  quantities  of  that  commodity  to  Fatatenda,  from 
whence  it  might  be  carried  by  water,  with  final!  charge,  to 
the  fort.  And  this  might  not  be  only  the  making  of  the 
faftors  employed  in  it,  but  alfo  of  great  fervice  to  the  royal 
African  company,  and  to  the  nation  itfelf ;  fince  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  gum  Senegal  imported  in  a  year  to  England, 
and  almoft  all  of  it  bought  of  the  French,  who  make  a  very 
profitable  trade  of  it,  as  appears  by  father  Labat’s  New  Ac¬ 
count  of  Africa,  printed  in  1728,  wherein  he  fays, 

T  hat  country,  quite  bad  as  it  is,  and  thofe  roads  fo  dange¬ 
rous  for  {hipping,  are  neverthelefs  eagerly  fearched  out  by 
the  french,  Englifh,  Dutch,  and  Portugueze ;  they  all  ftrive 
to  fettle  there,  becaufe  they  are  the  only  places  where  a  trade 
for  gum  can  be  had  by  thofe  who  are  not  mafters  of  the 
Senegal  river :  a  trade  which  feems  a  light  matter  in  itfelf, 
but  is,  in  effe£l,  very  confiderable,  whether  we  regard  the 
price  the  Moors  fell  the  gum  for,  which  is  very  moderate, 
or  the  price  it  yields,  out  of  Africa,  which  is  very  advanta¬ 
geous;  or,  laftly,  the  quantity  of  European  merchandizes  it 
takes  off  ready  wrought,  the  vent  of  which  makes  manufac¬ 
tures  fpread,  money  circulate,  and  fo  finds  work  for  abun¬ 
dance  of  hands,  which  is  the  main  end  of  commerce. 

No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  moft  experienced  of  European 
merchants  have  ufed  all  endeavours  to  hit  into  this  branch 
of  traffic,  becaufe,  the  French  being  foie  mafters  of  the 
Niger*,  on  which  thofe  other  parts  where  a  trade  for  gum 
may  be  had  are  fituated,  they  find  themfelves  obliged  to  take 
it  as  it  paffes  through  their  hands,  fince  the  time  there  has 
been  no  free  trade  at  Arguin  or  Portendie.  This  is  the  true 
motive  that  has  put  them  on  fo  great  expence  to  fettle  and 
fecure  a  factory  at  Arguin,  and,  when  they  were  driven  from 
thence,  to  endeavour  an  eftablifhment  among  the  Moors  at 
Portendie.  1  his  was,  in  effetff,  their  only  way  to  come  in 
for  fharers  with  the  French  in  this  commerce  ;  in  purfuit  of 
which,  they  found  means  at  length  to  engrofs  it  wholly  to 
themfelves,  by  raifing  the  gum  to  an  exceffive  rate,  and  make- 
ing  bargains  to  their  lofs,  in  order  to  engage  the  three  nations 
of  the  Moors  to  bring  their  intire  harveft  to  their  market.. 

*  Senegal. 

They  make  two  yearly  gatherings  of  the  gum:  the  firft  in 
the  month  of  December,  which  is  the  moft  plentiful,  and 
they  pretend  the  balls  are  larger,  cleaner,  and  drier,  which 
are  all  the  good  qualities  to  be  wifhed  in  gum.  The  fecond 
gathering  is  in  March  :  this  is  the  leaft,  and  they  are  con¬ 
vinced  by  long  experience,  that  the  gum  of  this  gathering  is 
more  fqueazy,  droffy,  and  not  fo  clear. 

They  do  not  weigh  the  gum,  but  put  it  in  a  cubic  meafure, 
called  a  quantar,  or  quintal,  of  a  fize  agreed  upon  with  the 
Moors,  the  capacity  of  which  the  Europeans  take  care  to 
augment,  when  occafion  offers. 

That  which  the  Dutch  made  ufe  of,  when  they  were  maf¬ 
ters  of  Arguin,  held  220  pounds  Paris  weight. 

It  coft  them  a  tingle  piece  of  eight,  worth  three  livres  each  ; 
Or  a  dozen  of  padlocks  ; 

Or  two  ounces  of  coral  ; 

Or  four  fatalas,  or  copper  bafons  ; 

Or  half  an  ell  of  fine  woollen  cloth  ; 

Or  three  quarters  of  an  ell  of  ordinary  cloth  ; 

Or  three  bars  of  flat  iron  ; 

Or  three  ells  of  bays ; 

Or  fix  ells  and  three  quarters  of  baftas  linen,  i.  e.  blue  cutlin. 
Or  fix  ells  of  Silefia’s. 

Note,  The  ells  are  Dutch  meafure,  which  is  about  half  an 
ell  French.’ 

Thus  far  Labat. 

REMARKS. 

Thus  flood  this  article  before  the  laft  war.  But  fince  the  De¬ 
finitive  Treaty  of  1763,  Senegal  and  its  Depen¬ 
dencies  are  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the  tenth  article  there¬ 
of,  which  fays,  “  his  Britannic  Majefty  fhall  reftore  to  France 
“  the  Ifland  of  Goree,  in  the  condition  it  was  in  when  con- 
“  quered:  and  hrs  Moft  Chriftian  Majefty  cedes  in  full 
“  right,  and  guaranties  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  the 
“  River  Senegal,  with  the  forts  and  factories  of  St 
“  Lewis,  Podor  and  Galam  ;  and  with  all  the  rights  and 
“  dependencies  of  the  faid  River  Senegal.” — Thus  Great 
Britain  is  become  poffeffor  of  the  gum-trade  of  this  coaft, 
by  virtue  of  the  faid  article  in  the  treaty  of  1763. 

Gum  Arabic  is  a  dry  and  folid  gum,  brought  in  granules  of 
various  fizes.  Thefe  granules  being  broke  into  feveral  pieces, 
their  furface  is  rough,  their  colour,  when  pureft,  perfedly 
limpid.  Sometimes  this  gum  is  whitifh,  yellowifh,  or  brownifn, 
though  the  darker  pieces  are  fufpedled  of  adulteration,  the 
druggifts  too  often  mixing  various  gums  together  by  art. 
When  this  gum  is  pureft,  it  is  extremely  pellucid,  in  the 
coarfeft  it  is  much  fo  ;  it  is  hard  to  break,  but  not  tough, 
and,  when  broke,  refembles  the  furface  of  broken  cryftal. 
It  has  fcarce  either  fmell  or  tafte;  difl'olved  in  water,  it  be¬ 
comes  thick  and  vifeid. 

It  is  brought  from  Arabia  and  Africa.  It  fhould  he  chofen 
pale-coloured,  hard  and  dry,  and  free  from  all  admixtures  of 

fouinefs. 
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Fsulnefs.  There  is  fome  of  a  brown-reddifli  kind,  found  in 
large  mafTes;  which  may  be  ufed  by  divers  artificers,  but 
rot  medicinally,  as  the  other  may. 

The  tree  which  produces  this  gum  is  large  and  fpreading. 
Its  trunk  grows  to  a  foot,  or  more,  in  diameter:  it  is  armed 
on  the  branches  with  large  and  fharp  thorns.  The  leaves 
are  pinnated,  and  about  two  inches  long  ;  the  flowers  yellow, 
of  the  fhape  of  the  pea  bloflom,  and  Hand  in  clufters.  The 
fruit  is  a  pod,  in  fhape  of  a  lupine,  four  or  five  inches  long : 
it  contains  fix,  eight,  or  more  feeds,  and  (  wells  to  a  confider- 
able  breadth  where  lodged,  but  is  fo  narrow  in  the  interme¬ 
diate  fpaces,  that  the  feeds  look  only  threaded,  as  it  were. 
The  Egyptians  bruife  the  pods  and  feeds  of  this  tree,  while 
yet  young,  and  exprefs  from  them  a  juice,  which,  when 
properly  infpiflated,  is  the  acacia  of  the  (hops.  [See  Acacia.] 
The  bark  of  the  trunk  and  large  branches  of  the  tree  na¬ 
turally  crack  in  feveral  places;  from  whence  fifties  a  thick 
liquor,  as  from  our  plumb  and  cherry-trees  ;  which  hardens 
in  the  air,  and  becomes  what  is  called  gum  Arabic. 

A  pound  of  this  gum,  chemically  analyfed,  yields  firft  about 
two  ounces  of  an  iufipid  phlegm,  about  five  ounces  of  a  red 
acid  liquor,  after  this  about  an  ounce  of  an  urinous  alkaline 
liquor,  and  laftly  about  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  Oil, 
partly  fluid,  and  partly  as' thick  as  butter.  The  refidue  in 
the  retort  is  a  black  coal,  weighing  nearly  four  ounces.  This 
calcined  in  an  open  fire,  and  lixiviated,  yields  near  two 
drachms  of  a  fixed  alkaline  fait. 

This  being  fimplv  a  gum,  and  having  nothing  oftherefinous 
quality,  is  perfectly  foluble  in  water,  not  in  oil  or  fpirit  of 
wine.  In  the  fire  it  does  not  flame  at  all,  but  burns  to  a 
black  coal.  \ 

It  is  emollient  and  diuretic,  and  ufed  in  divers  compofitions 
for  difeafes  of  the  thorax,  it  fheathing  the  fharp  part  of  the 
ferum  in  the  bronchia,  by  its  mucilaginous  parts  ;  and,  by 
the  fame  means  becomes  ufeful  in  difeafes  of  the  kidnies, 
uterus,  and  bladder.  For  which  reafon  it  is  given  in  a  dyf- 
entery,  ftrangury,  heat  of  urine,  &c.  Thefe  are  the  prin- 

.  eipal  gums. 

Gum  Senegal.  It  is  fo  denominated  from  the  river  Senegal 
in  Africa,  belonging  to  the  French,  the  forefts  bordering 
upon  that  river  abounding  with  this  gum.  It  greatly  re- 
fembles  the  gum  Arabic,  but  the  granules  thereof  are  ufually 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  Arabic  gum.  They  are  commonly 
of  an  oval  form  ;  the  furface  is  very  rough,  and  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  near  fo  bright  as  the  inner  fubftance,  where  broken.  It 
is  very  hard,  but  not  rough,  confiderably  heavy,  and  of  an 
extremely  fine  and  even  texture.  When  broke,  it  is  moll 
frequently  of  a  pale  brown  colour,  but,  like  the  gum  Arabic, 
it  is  fometimes  yellowifh,  reddifh,  or  whitifh.  It  is  fome- 
times  artfully  blended  with  the  gum  Arabic  by  fome  dealers  : 
the  fraud,  however,  is  of  no  great  confequence,  both  being 
pretty  much  of  the  fame  nature  and  virtues;  though  that  of 
Senegal  is  rarely  ufed  in  medicine,  unlefs  as  mixed  with  the 
Arabic  :  the  dyers  and  other  artificers  confume  the  greateft 
quantities  of  it. 

REMARKS. 

The  French  find  the.  gum  Senegal  fo  ufeful  in  their  filk  and 
linnen  manufactures,  that  they  occafionally  prohibit  its  ex¬ 
portation.  [See  French  African  Trade  and  Com¬ 
pany.]  'I  he  gum  trade  upon  .  the  coaft  of  Africa  being 

.  one  of  the  mod  beneficial  branches  there,  the  French  have 
engrofled  the  whole  to  themfelves,  and  excluded  us  from  all 
the  trade  therein,  to  which  we  had  a  right,  from  Cape  Blanco 
to  the  river  Gambia,  extending  along  the  {bore  about  400 
miles;  but  they  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade  in  the  river 
Gambia  itfelf,  within  fight  of  the  Britifli  forts  there  ;  and 
alfo  on  the  Gold  Coaft,  where,  heretofore,  they  were  never 
permitted,  or  ever  prefumed  to  purchafe  a  negro,  they  have 
of  iate  years  come  in  great  numbers,  and  traded  to  Anama- 
boe,  within  fight  of  Cape  Coaft  Caftle,  the  principal  Britifh 
fort  on  that  coaft,  and  have  carried  off  yearly,  from  thence, 
ten  times  more  of  the  beft  negroes,  to  their  fugar  colonies  in 
America,  than  have  gone  to  the  Britifli  fugar  iflands.  See 
French  America,  French  Afr ic an  Trade,  Gui¬ 
nea  ;  fee  alfo  our  new  map  of  Africa,  of  the  Gum  Coast, 
the  Grain  Coast,  the  Ivory  Coast,  and  the  Gold 
Coast,  together  with  an  account  of  all  the  forts  and  fettle- 
ments  belonging  to  the  feveral  European  powers  interefted  in 
this  commerce.  See  alfo  the  articles  Africa,  and  Eng¬ 
lish  African  Company,  under  all  which  particular 
heads,  the  whole  of  this  trade  is  repr^fented  in  various 
lights,  both  national  and  mercantile. 

GUNPOWDER. 

Of  what  it  confifts,  and  how  made. 

It  is  a  compofition  of  faltpetre,  fulphur,  and  coal  made  with 
Willow,  or  any  other  light  wood,  which,  by  means  of  vine¬ 
gar  and  a  fieve,  is  made  into  greater  or  lefler  corns.  It  is 
made  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  but  moft  plentifully  in 
France  and  England. 

To  make  it,  you  muft  chufe  good  and  pure  nitre,  in  large 
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cryftals.  Set  on  a  moderate  furnace  fire  in  a  kettle,  gradu^ 
ally  increafing  the  heat  till  the  moifture  be  evaporated,  and  it 
grow  very  white,  ftirring  it  continually  with  a  wooden  or 
iron  ladle  ;  then  cover  the  nitre  with  water,  and,  when  dif- 
folved  and  of  a  thick  confidence,  keep  confiantly  ftirring, 
till  all  the  moifture  be  again  evaporated,  and  it  be  reduced 
to  a  dry  white  meal.  The  fulphur  muft  be  the  pureft  and 
beft,  in  very  large  lumps,  perfectly  yellow,  porous,  and  apt 
too  fhining.  If,  when  fet  on  the  fire,  it  freely  burns  all  away, 
it  is  good.  As  alfo  if  prefled  between  two  iron  plates  hot 
enough  to  make  it  run,  if  in  running  it  be  yellow,  and  the 
remainder  reddifh,  it  is  excellent  for  the  purpofe  ;  but,  if  foul, 
the  powder-makers  prepare  it  thus  :  melt  the  fulphur  in  an 
iron  veflel  over  a  gentle  fire,  well  kindled,  but  not  flaming  ; 
feum  off  what  rifes  on  the  top,  then  ftrain  leifurely  through 
a  double  linnen  cloth.  Powder  this  finely. 

The  charcoal  muft  be  large,  clear,  free  from  knots,  well 
burnt,  and  cleaving  ;  but  if  not  to  be  had,  you  muft  make 
it  thus  :  cut  down  hazel,  aft),  or  juniper.  Si c.  in  May  or 
June,  when  it  is  apt  to  peel,  cut  into  lengths  of  two  or  three 
feet  long,  taking  eft" the  rind  and  fuperfiuous  btanches.  When 
dry,  make  them  into  bundles,  which  being  fet  upright  and 
piled,  cover  very  clofe-  with  earth  or  turf,  leaving  only  a  few 
vent-holes;  when  it  is  well  kindled  and  in  a  red  burning 
heat,  flop  the  vent-holes  clofe  with  moiftened  earth.  The 
fire  being  thus  extinguifhed,  the  coals  will  be  pure  and  whole, 
without  afhes,  and  may  in  24  hours  be  taken  out  for  ufe, 
reducing  it  to  a  fine  powder. 

Of  thefe  ingredients  the  country  people  in  Poland,  and  the 
coflacks,  make  it  with  their  own  hands  thus :  they  put  their 
proportions  of  nitre,  fulphur,  and  charcoal  (allin  fine  pow¬ 
der)  into  an  earthen  pot,  pouring  fair  water  on  it,  then  boil¬ 
ing  till  all  is  evaporated,  and  the  matter  be  thick  like  pafte, 
which  they  dry  in  the  fun  or  a  ftove,  till  it  is  fit  to  corn  ; 
then  they  granulate  it  by  palling  through  a  hair  fieve. 

But,  in  order  to  know  and  make  it  truly,  it  is  fit  to  know  the 
kinds  of  it,  and  their  different  ftrength.  The  kinds  are 
threefold,  I.  Cannon,  II.  Mufket,  and  III,  Piftol- powder ; 
and  of  each  of  thefe  are  two  feveral  kinds,  viz.  a  ftronger 
and  weaker,  according  to  the  proportions  of  the  three  ingre¬ 
dients. 


Cannon. 

Mufket. 

Piftol. 

^  Strong 
^  Weak. 

Nitre 

Sulphur 

Coal 

IO  0 

2  5 

2  5 

10  0 

1  8 

2  0 

10  0 

1  2 

1  5 

Nitre 

Sulphur 

Coal 

1 

10  0 

2  0 

2  4 

10  0 

1  5 

1  8 

10  0 

1  0 

1  8 

The  preparations  declared,  I.  Cannon-powder ;  1.  The 
ftronger  ;  to  every  ioolb.  nitre,  there  is  fulphur  251b.  char¬ 
coal  251b.  2.  The  weaker  ;  to  every  ioolb.  of  falt-petre, 

fulphur  2olb.  charcoal  241b,  and  fo  of  the  other  forts. 

The  way  of  making  it. 

The  ingredients,  all  finely  powdered,  are  to  be  moiftened 
with  water,  vinegar,  or  urine,  which  is  moft  ufual;  then 
well  beat  together,  24  hours  at  lead,  and  afterwards  granu¬ 
lated  through  a  fieve,  with  a  bottom  of  thick  parchment  full 
of  round  holes,  but  the  pafte  muft  firft  be  moiftened  with  the 
following  liquor,  viz.  brandy  io  lib.  camphire  1  ounce,  mix 
and  diflolve;  the  mafs  being  made  into  balls  as  big  as  eggs, 
put  them  into  the  fieve,  with  a  wooden  ball,  to  break  and 
pafs  them  through  the  holes. 

But,  as  making  vaft  quantities  by  hand  would  be  tedious 
work,  mills  have  been  deviled,  which  do  more  in  one  day 
than  a  man  can  in  a  hundred. 

In  making  piftol-powder,  if  defired  ftronger,  it  muft  be 
ftirred  up  feveral  times  while  in  the  mortar,  and  moiftened 
with  water  diftilled  from  orange  or  lemon-peels  in  an  alem¬ 
bic,  and  then  beat  24  hours  as  aforefaid. 

Powder,  when  corned,  is  of  much  greater  force  than  when  ini 
duft  ;  hence  it  is  concluded,  the  larger  grains  are  ftronger 
than  the  fmaller  ;  for  which  rea(on,  cannon- powder  is  gra¬ 
nulated  larger  than  mufket,  and  that  than  piftol;  and  poW-  ; 
der  in  charging  fhould  not  be  forced  fo  hard  in,  as  to  bruife  1 
the  grains. 

To  know  the  goodnefs  of  gun-powder,  it  is  tried  three  ways. 
Firft,  by  fight.  If  too  black,  it  is  too  moift,  or  has  too  much 
charcoal  in  it ;  if  it  be  of  a  dufky  azure,  inclining  to  red^  it 
is  a  fign  of  good  powder. 

Secondly,  by  touching  ;  if  the  grains  break  eafily,  without 
feeling  hard,  it  has  too  much  coal  in  it.  If,  preffing  on  a 
fmooth  hard  board,  fome  grains  feel  harder  than  others,  the 
fulphur  is  not  well  mixed,  and  the  powder  naught. 

Thirdly,  by  burning  ;  lay  little  heaps  of  pow’der,  three  or 
four  inches  afunder,  on  white  paper,  and  fire  one  of  them; 
if  it  only  fires  and  burns  all  away  fuddenly,  without  firing 
the  others,  and  makes  a  fmall  thundering  noife,  with  a  dear 
circling  fmoke,  it  is  good  :  but,  if  it  leave  black  marks,  it 

3  has 
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has  too  much  coal,  or  is  not  well  burnt.  If  it  leave  a  grea- 
finefs,  the  fulphur  or  nitre  are  not  well  cleanfed.  And,  if 
two  or  three  corns  be  laid  upon  paper  an  inch  afunder,  and, 
one  of  them  being  fired,  they  all  fire  at  once,  leaving  only  a 
white  fmoaky  colour  in  the  place,  and  the  paper  not  touch¬ 
ed,  the  powder  is  good  ;  as  alfo,  if  fired  in  your  hand,  it 
burns  it  not  ;  but,  if  black  knots  remain,  it  is  not  ftrong 
enough,  but  wants  nitre. 

Of  the  exportation  thereof. 

*  Being  permitted  to  be  exported,  only  when  the  pride  does 
not  exceed  five  pounds  the  barrel ;  and,  if  exported  as  mer¬ 
chandize,  being  intitled  to  a  bounty,  oath  muft  be  made  on 
the  bill  of  entry,  as  follows : 

*  12  Car.  II.  cap.  4.  §12. 

19th  of  March,  1730. - No.  45. 

In  the  Swallow  of  Southampton,  Benjamin  Rogers,  matter, 
for  Guernfey. 

Henry  Hubbard. 

Fifty  barrels,  containing  five  hundred  weight,  an  half,  and 
fixteen  pounds  of  gun-powder,  under  five  pounds  the  barrel. 

Henry  Hubbard  makethoath,  That  the  true  value  and  price 
of  gun-powder,  at  this  time,  do  not  exceed  five  pounds  the 
barrel ;  *  and  that  the  gun-powder  above  mentioned  is  all  of 
Britifh  manufafiure,  and  is  intended  to  be  exported  to 
Guernfey  as  merchandize,  and  not  for  the  ufe  of  the  fhip  in 
her  voyage. 

Henry  Hubbard. 

Jurat  19  dieMartii  1730,  coram  me, 

A.  B.  Collector. 

*  The  part  after  this  mark  mull  be  omitted,  when  the  bounty 
is  not  intended  to  be  obtained, 

*And,  moreover,  fecurity  mutt:  be  taken  at  the  time  of  en¬ 
try,  in  the  penalty  of  five  pounds  each  barrel,  containing 
one  hundred  pounds  net  weight  for  the  due  exportation 
thereof,  in  form  following: 

*  4  Geo.  II.  cap.  29.  §.  1. 

A  bond  for  the  exportation  of  Britifh-made  gunpowder. 
Noverint  univerfi,  &c. 

Whereas  by  a£t  of  parliament  made  in  the  fourth  vear  of 
the  reign  of  his  prefent  majeily  king  George  the  lid.  in- 
titled,  An  act  for  granting  an  allowance  upon  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  Britifh-made  gunpowder,  it  is  ena&ed,  that  there 
fhall  be  paid  to  every  perfon  or  perfons,  who  at  any  time  or 
times,  within  or  during  the  term  of  five  years,  to  be  reck¬ 
oned  from  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  June,  one  thoufand  fe- 
ven  hundred  and  thirty-one,  or  at  any  time  or  times  before 
the  end  of  the  then  next  feffions  of  parliament,  fhall  really 
and  truly  export  out  of  this  kingdom,  as  merchandize,  any 
quantities  of  gunpowder  of  the  manufafihire  of  Great-Bri- 
tain,  an  allowance  of  the  fum  of  four  fhillings  and  fixpence 
for  every  barrel  of  focb  gun-powder,  containing  one  hundred 
pounds  net  weight,  and  fo  in  proportion  for  greater  or  letter 
quantities  ;  which  allowance  fhall  be  paid  and  anfwered  by 
the  cuftomer  or  colleaor  of  the  cuftoms,  with  the  privity  of 
the  comptroller  of  the  port  from  whence  the  fame  fhall  be 
exported,  on  a  debenture  to  be  made  forth  by  the  cuftomer 
Or  colledtor,  according  to  the  entry  of  fuch  gunpowder, 
without  fee  or  reward,  and  the  fhipping  thereof  verified  by 
the  fearcher  on  oath ;  or,  being  of  the  people  called  Qua¬ 
kers,  folemn  affirmation,  made  by  the  exporter  on  the  en¬ 
try  or  debenture,  before  the  cuftomer  or  colleaor,  or  comp¬ 
troller  of  fuch  port,  that  the  gunpowder  is  of  Britifh  manu- 
faaure ;  and  is  exported,  or  intended  to  be  exported,  to 
parts  beyond  the  feas,  by  way  of  merchandize,  and  not  for 
the  ufe  of  the  fhip  in  her  voyage,  and  not  relanded,  or  in¬ 
tended  to  be  relanded,  in  any  part  of  Great-Britain,  the  ex¬ 
porter  firft  giving  fecurity  to  the  faid  cuftomer  or  colleaor  of 
the  port,  in  a  penalty  of  five  pounds  for  each  barrel,  con¬ 
taining  one  hundred  pounds  net  weight  (which  fecurity  they 
are  thereby  impowered  to  take  in  the  name,  and  to  the  ufe 
of  his  majefty,  his  heirs  and  fucceftbrs)  that  the  gunpowder 
fo  fhipped,  or  intended  to  be  fhipped,  or  any  part  thereof, 
Ihallnot  be  relanded  or  brought  on  fhore  again  into  any  port 
or  part  of  Great- Britain :  and  fuch  fecurities  fhall  be  dif- 
charged  in  the  manner  therein  and  herein  after  mentioned, 
(that  is  to  fay)  for  fo  much  of  the  faid  gunpowder  as  (ball  be 
entered  for,  or  landed  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  the  iflands 
of  Guernfey  and  Jerfey,  Alderney,  Sark,  or  Man,  or  any 
or  his  majefty’s  colonies  or  plantations  abroad.  The  con- 
ltion  of  the  bond  fhall  be,  to  bring  certificates  in  difcharge 
thereof  from  each  place  refpedlively,  importing,  that  fuch 
gunpowder  was  there  landed,  and  tefti/ying  the  landing 
'  G  L,  I. 
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thereof,  which  certificates  fhall  be  figned  by  the  proper  offi¬ 
cer  or  officers  of  his  majefty’s  cuftoms,  as  relpeftively  refide 
theie  ;  and  for  want  of  (uch  officers  refiding  there,  then  bv 
tne  governor  ot  thofe  iflands  and  colonies,  or  plantations,  or 
the  deputy-governor  thereof  refpedtivelv,  who  are  thereby 
required  to  give  the  fame  without  fee  or' reward.  And,  for 
uch  gun- powder  as  fhall  be  fo  entered  for  any  foreign  port  or 
place,  to  bring  a  certificate  under  the  hand  of  any  of  his  ma¬ 
jefty  s  conluls  refiding  in  fuch  port  or  place,  or  under  the 
hands  ot  two  known  Britifh  merchants,  then  being  at  fuch 
port  or  place,  that  fuch  gunpowder  was  there  landed.  Or 
fuch  bond  or  bonds  fhall  be  difcharged,  upon  proof  in  either 
of  the  faid  cafes,  that  the  fame  was  taken  by  enemies,  or 
perifhed  in  ihe  feas;  the  examination  and  proof  thereof  be¬ 
ing  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms 
in  England  or  Scotland  refpeaively,  for 'the  time  being. 
And  it  is  further  enadted  by  the  faid  a£l,  that  whereas  gun¬ 
powder,  exported  for  Africa,  is  fold  and  delivered  in  very  fmall 
parcels,  and  at  places  along  the  coafl,  where  no  certificates 
can  be  had  ;  in  every  fuch  cafe,  upon  proof  made  upon  oath, 
or,  being  of  the  peopie  called  Quakers,  upon  folemn  affirma¬ 
tion,  of  the  matter,  mate,  purfer,  or  other  perfon  havin(r 
charge  of  the  fhip  during  the  voyage,  importing  that  fuch 
gunpowder  was  fold  and  delivered  upon  the  coaft  of  Africa: 
and  alfo  of  the  oath,  or  folemn  affirmation,  as  aforefaid,  of 
the  merchant  exporter,  if  Irving,  that,  to  the  heft  of  his  know¬ 
ledge  and  belief,  the  faid  goods  have  been  difpofed  of  at  the 
places  to  be  mentioned  in  the  refpeflive  oaths,  affidavits,  or 
affirmations  of  the  matter,  mate,  purfer,  or  other  perfon, 
having  the  charge  of  the  fhip,  during  the  voyage,  and  that 
they  have  not  been  relanded  or  brought  on  fhore  again  in 
any  port  or  part  of  Great- Britain  :  the  fame  fhall  be  taken  in 
lieu  of  the  certificates  aforefaid,  and  be  allowed  of  in  full 
difcharge  of  the  fionds  to  be  given  in  purfuance  of  this  adf. 
Any  thing  in  the  faid  Act  contained,  to  the  contrary  thereof, 
in  any  wife  notwithftanding. 

And  whereas  the  above-bound  Henry  Hubbard  did,  on  the 
19th  day  of  March  1730,  enter  for  exportation  on  board  the 
Swallow  of  Southampton,  Benjamin  Rogers  matter,  bound 
for  Guernfey,  fifty  barrels,  containing  forty-four  hundred, 
and  half,  and  fixteen  pounds  weight  of  gunpowder  as  mer¬ 
chandize,  and  not  for  the  ufe  of  the  fhip  in  her  voyage. 
Now  the  condition  of  this  obligation  is  fuch,  that  if  the 
above-mentioned  forty-four  hundred,  and  half,  and  fixteen 
pounds  weight  of  gunpowder,  and  every  part  thereof,  fhall 
be  exported  into  parts  beyond  the  feas  (the  danger  of  the  feas 
excepted)  and  that  the  faid  gunpowder,  or  any  part  thereof, 
fhall  not  be  relanded,  or  brought  on  fhore  again  into  any 
port  or  part  of  Great-Britain  ;  and  that,  if  the  above-bound 
Henry  Hubbard  and  George  Crowther  fhall  bring  and  pro¬ 
duce,  or  caufe  to  be  brought  and  produced,  a  certificate  in 
difcharge  thereof,  importing,  that  the  above-mentioned  gun¬ 
powder  was  there  landed,  and  teftifying  the  landing  thereof, 
or  make  proof  by  oath  or  affirmation,  as  in  and  by  the  faid 
a£l  of  parliament,  in  the  refpe&ive  cafes,  is  diredc’d  and  re¬ 
quired;  or  if  the  faid  gunpowder  fhall  be  taken  by  enemies, 
or  perifh  in  the  feas,  and  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms 
fhall  be  fatisfied  of  the  proof  thereof,  then  this  obligation  to 
be  void  and  of  none  effed,  or  elfe  to  remain  in  full  force, 
effed,  and  virtue. 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  Henry  Hubbard*, 

the  prefence  of  Geo.  Crowthei*. 

A.  B.  Colledor. 

B.  C.  Comptroller. 

Some  other  principal  laws  relating  thereto. 

No  perfon  is  to  keep  more  than  fix  hundred  pounds  of  pow¬ 
der  at  a  time  in  a  ftorehoufe,  &c.  in  the  cities  of  London 
and  Weftminfter,  or  the  fuburbs,  within  three  miles  of  the 
Tower,  St  James’s  palace,  &c.  or  two  miles  ofany  magazine. 
Perfons  dealing  in  gunpowder,  having  greater  quantities,  for¬ 
feit  20s.  for  every  hundred  weight;  and,  refufing  to  be  ex¬ 
amined,  fhall  be  committed  to  the  county  goal.  5  Geo.  I. 
c.  26. 

Storehoufes  may  be  fearched  by  warrant  in  theday-time; 
perfons  oppofing  to  forfeit  5  1.  to  any  who  will  fue  within 
fix  months. 

No  more  than  twenty  hundred  weight  of  gunpowder  to  be 
carried  at  a  time  through  London  or  Weftminfter,  &c.  and 
fhall  be  in  covered  carriages,  and  the  barrels  clofe  jointed 
and  hooped,  and  put  in  leather  or  canvas  bags,  that  it  may 
not  affeft  any  of  his  majefty’s  magazines,  &c.  Stat.  5  Geo.  I. 
c.  26. 

By  flat.  11  Geo.  I.  it  is  ena&ed,  that  it  fhall  not  be  lawful 
to  keep  within  London  or  Weftminfter,  &c.  more  than 
200  lb.  weight  at  one  time  in  any  houfe,  or  other  place  un¬ 
der  the  fame  roof,  or  in  any  yard,  above  24  hours,  on  for¬ 
feiture  of  all  the  gunpowder,  and  the  value. 

Any  perfon  ufing  any  iron  hammer,  fhod  or  plated  with  iron 
or  fteel,  in  fuch  place,  while  gunpowder  is  there,  on  con- 
vi&ion  in  one  month,  forfeits  20  s.  to  the  informer,  or  be 
fent  to  the  houfe  of  correiSlion,  See, 
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Not  to  extend  to  the  magazines  of  the  crown,  or  to  hinder 
the  king’s  officers  proving  gunpowder  as  ufual,  or  carrying 
it  to  and  from  fuch  magazines,  Sic. 

1  he  aCt  5  Geo.  1.  c.  26.  and  all  claufes  therein  not  hereby 
altered,  to  be  in  full  force,  and  both  thefe  ads  to  be  deemed 
public  ads. 

By  22  Geo.  II.  after  the  24th  of  June  1749,  no  perfon  {hall 
keep  gunpowder  more  than  24  hours  at  one  time,  in  greater 
quantity  than  four  hundred  weight  in  any  city,  Sic.  or  within 
one  hundred  yards  ot  the  king’s  palaces,  or  one  mile  of  the 
king  s  magazines;  nor  {hall  keep,  above  24  hours  at  any 
time,  more  than  30  hundred  weight,  in  any  place  whatfo- 
ever  in  England,  except  as  hereafter. 

I  hat,  after  the  24th  of  June  1749,  places  wherein  gun¬ 
powder  is  kept  by  perfons  making  or  trading  in  it,  may  be 
fearched  by  warrant,  and  if  more  than  four  hundred  weight 
be  found  in  any  houfe,  &c.  city  or  fuburbs,  or  within  100 
yards  of  any  market-town,  or  two  miles  of  the  king’s  pa¬ 
laces,  or  one  mile  of  the  magazines,  or  more  than  30  hun¬ 
dred  weight  in  any  other  place  (except  as  is  excepted)  to  be 
forfeited,  to  any  who  {hall  fue  within  three  months  for  it,  or 
the  value,  with  colls;  perfons  detaining  the  fame,  on  fei- 
zure,  till  determined  if  forfeited,  {hall  not  be  liable  to  any 
adion,  other  than  for  damage  received  during  the  time 
detained. 

After  the  24th  of  June  1749,  none  {hall  convey,  in  any  car¬ 
riage  within  England,  more  than  25  hundred  weight,  nor 
in  any  open  barge  or  veflel,  within  one  mile  from  any  city, 


or  market-town,  above  50  hundred  weight ;  and  all  land 
conveyance  {hall  be  in  covered  carriages,  and  the  barrels 
clofe  joined  and  fecured  ;  perfons  offending  forfeit  their  gun¬ 
powder  to  the  informer. 

After  the  24th  of  June  1749,  perfons  employed  in  any  ftore- 
houfe,  or  in  conveying  powder,  wilfully  committing  any 
ad  that  may  endanger  its  taking  fire,  on  convi&ion  {hall 
pay  to  the  informer  5s.  for  every  hundred  weight,  or  be  im- 
prifoned  for  fix  months.  This  act  not  to  extend  to  the  king’s 
florehoufes,  Sic.  or  to  any  mills,  or  the  magazines  now 
ereded  at  Barking-creek’s  mouth  in  Effex,  and  Erith-level 
in  Kent,  or  to  the  magazines  near  Liverpool. 

Juftices  in  every  county  may  at  their  feffions  appoint  con¬ 
venient  ground  at  two  miles  from  any  city  or  market-town, 
not  above  two  acres  in  one  place,  with  ufe  of  roads,  to  ered 
warehoufes  for  keeping  gunpowder  in  any  quantity. 

No  forfeiture  on  account  of  gunpowder  kept  in  greater 
quantities  than  30  hundred  weight,  within  any  warehoufe 
already  built,  unlefs  adjudged  dangerous  by  the  juftices  at 
their  feffions,  and  until  fix  months  after  fuch  adjudication, 
and  provided  fuch  warehoufe  be  not  in  any  city  or  fuburbs^ 
or  in,  or  within  100  yards  of  any  market-town,  or  two 
miles  of  the  king  s  palaces,  or  one  mile  of  any  magazine. 

All  fuits  to  be  tried  in  the  court  or  place  where  the  fad  was 
committed,  and  within  fix  months  after  the  fad. 

Nothing  in  this  ad  to  repeal  any  of  the  claufes  in  5  Geo.  I. 
for  preventing  mifchiefs  by  gunpowder,  or  in  11  Geo.  I. 
for  making  that  aCt  more  effectual. 
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continued  from  die  end  of  letter  F. 


A  brief  abftrad  of  the  chief  general  laws  relative  to  the 
Importation  of  Goods  from  foreign  parts,  or 

GOODS  INWARDS. 

GOODS  INWARDS — brought  from  beyond  the  Teas  may 
not  be  taken  up,  or  laid  on  land,  out  of  any  veftel, 
fighter,  or  boat,  being  not  in  aleak  or  wreck(except  fifh  taken 
by Britifh  beftials,  and  fait)  butat  lawful  hours,  and  only  upon 
fuch  open  places,  keys,  or  wharfi,  as  {hall  be  appointed  by 
his  majefty’s  comm iffion  out  of  the  court  of  exchequer,  with¬ 
out  fpecial  fufferance  and  leave  from  the  officer  of  the  cuftoms, 
upon  forfeiture  thereof,  or  the  value,  and  100  1.  by  the  maf- 
ter  :  offenders  not  revealing  their  offence  within  one  month, 
are  to  forfeit  100  1.  1  Eliz.  c.  11.  2,  9,  7.  and  12  and 

14  Car.  II.  c.  11.  §.  7,  14. 

Imported  into  the  port  of  London,  may  beunladen, 
or  landed  at  any  of  the  lawful  keys  between  the  Tower  of 
London  and  London -bridge,  and  between  fun-rifing  and  fun- 
fetting,  from  the  10th  day  of  September  to  the  10th  day  of 
March,  and  between  the  hours  of  fix  of  the  clock  in  the 
morning  and  fix  in  the  evening,  from  the  10th  day  of  March 
to  the  10th  day  of  September,  giving  notice  to  the  proper 
officers:  officers  refufing  to  be  prefent,  to  forfeit  for  every 
default  5  1.  See  Rules  of  the  Customs,  the  latter  end 
of  letter  A. 

Imported  intoother  ports,  may  not  be  taken  up, 
difcharged,  and  laid  on  land,  out  of  any  {hip,  lighter,  Sic. 
being  not  in  a  leak  or  wreck,  except  fifti  taken  by  Britifh,  and 
fait,  but  only  in  the  day-light ;  that  is,  from  the  ift  of  March 
to  the  30th  of  September,  betwixt  fun-rifing  and  fun-fetting, 
and  from  the  30th  of  September  to  the  ift  of  March,  be¬ 
tween  the  hours  of  feven  in  the  morning  and  four  in  the 
afternoon.  1  Eliz.  c.  n.  §.  2. 

Wharfingers,  or  their  l'ervants,  landing,  or  knowingly 
fuffering  to  be  landed,  any  goods  or  merchandizes,  pro¬ 
hibited  or  uncuftomed,  without  the  prefence  of  a  proper  offi¬ 
cer,  or  at  unlawful  hours  (except  in  the  port  of  Hull)  are  to 
forfeit  tool.  1  Eliz.  c.  11.  §.  2,  3.  and  i3and  i4Car.  II. 
c.  II.  §.  7. 

Of  the  growth,  production,  or  manufac¬ 
ture  of  Muscovy,  or  Russia,  or  of  any  of  the 
dominions  of  the  emperor  thereof,  all  mafts,  timber,  boards, 
fait,  pitch,  tar,  rofin,  hemp,  flax,  raifins,  figs,  prunes,  olive 
oil,  corn  or  grain,  fugar,  pot-afhes,  wine  vinegar,  aqua  vitae 
or  brandy,  muft  be  imported  only  in  fhips  belonging  to  Great- 
Britain,  or  Ireland ;  and  currants,  and  all  goods  of  the  growth, 
produCt,  or  manufacture  of  Turkey,  in  fhips  Britifh -built ; 
except  fuch  fhips  as  are  of  the  built  of  the  country  whereof 
the  (aid  goods  are  the  growth,  produdion,  or  manufadure,  or 
port  where  the  ('aid  goods  can  only,  or  mod  ufually  are 
iirli  fhipped  for  tranfportation ;  on  forfeiture  of  fhip  and 
•pods.  12  Car.  II.  c.  18.  §.  8. 

uut  dining  the  late  war  with  f  ranee,  this  is  not  to  extend 


to  prevent  any  perfon  importing  the  faid  goods,  in  {hipping 
built  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Guernfey,  Jerfey,  or  any 
of  the  lands,  iflands,  dominions,  or  territories  belonging  to  his 
majefty  in  Afia,  Africa,  or  America,  provided  the  mafter 
and  three  fourths  of  the  mariners  are  Britifh,  or  of  the 
country  of  which  the  faid  goods  are  the  growth,  produdion, 
or  manufacture :  but  if  fuch  fhips  are  the  property  of  fo¬ 
reigners,  although  Britifh- built,  the  goods  are  to  pay  aliens, 
and  all  other  duties,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  they  were  fo¬ 
reign  built.  29  Geo.  II.  c.  34.  §.  19,  20. 

Of  the  growth,  production,  manufacture  of 
Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  may  be  imported  only  in 
Britifh  {hips  legally  manned,  or  in  {hips  belonging  to  his 
majefty’s  plantations  there,  on  forfeiture  of  {hip  and  eoods 
12  Car.  II.  c.  18.  §.  3. 

Of  foreign  growth,  production,  or  manufac¬ 
ture  (that  is,  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America 
only,  and  not  of  Europe)  may  be  fhipped,  and  brought  from 
no  other  country  but  that  of  their  growth,  produaion,  or 
manufadure,  or  from  fuch  ports  where  thofe  goods  can  only, 
or  have  moft  ufually  been  firft  {hipped  for  tranfportation ; 
and  in  Britifh  fhips,  or  plantation  {hipping  legally  navigated  • 
on  forfeiture  of  fhip  and  goods.  12  Car.  II.  c.  18.  §.  4.  * 

But  not  to  extend  to  goods  of  the  Streights  and  Le¬ 
vant  Seas,  and  East-India  Goods,  which  may  be 
brought  from  the  ufual  places  of  lading,  in  Britifh  fhips  duly 
manned,  though  thofe  places  be  not  the  very  places  of  their 
growth.  Sic.  but  this  exemption  is  repealed  as  to  raw  filk 
and  mohair  yarn  of  the  produd  or  manufacture  of  Afia, 
which  can  be  imported  from  no  parts  or  places  in  the  Streights 
or  Levant  Seas,  but  fuch  as  are  within  the  dominion  of  the 
Grand  Seignor.  22  Car.  II.  c.  18.  §.  12,  13.  and  6  Geo. 
I.  c.  14.  §.  1. 

Nor  to  goods  of  Persia  brought  through  Russia  by  perfons 
free  of  the  Russia  company.  14  Geo.  II.  c.  36.  §.  1. 

Nor  to  gum  Senega  imported  from  any  place  in  Europe 
by  Britifh,  in  Britflh-built  fhips  legally  navigated.  2cGeo.  II. 
c-  32.  §.  1. 

Nor  to  goods  of  the  growth,  Sic.  of  the  Spanish  or  Por¬ 
tuguese  Plant ations ;  which  may  be  brought  by  any 
perfon  from  Spain,  Portugal,  or  Weftern  Iflands,  commonly 
called  Azores  or  Madeira,  or  Canary  Iflands,  refpedively,  in 
Britifh  {hips.  12  Car.  II.  c.  18.  §.  14.  and  17  Geo.  II. 
c.  36.  §.  4. 

Nor  to  Bu  L  l  ion,  nor  togoods  taken  as  prize  by  any  {hips  be¬ 
longing  to  Great-Britain,  Sic.  12  Car.  IJ.  c.  18.  §.  15. 

Nor  to  Cochineal,  nor Indico. 

Nor  to  Spice  by  licence,  Sic. 

Of  the  product  and  manufacture  of  Jersey, 
Guernsey,  Alderney,  and  Sark,  may, ..upon  certi¬ 
ficate  fronj  the  governor,  lieutenant,  or  deputy- governor,  or 
commander  in  chief,  and  oath  before  the  magiftiates  of  Jer¬ 
fey  and  Guernfey,  that  they  are  of  the  growth.  Sic.  of  the 
fkid  iflands,  be  imported  into  Great-Britain,  duty-free,  ex¬ 
cept 
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cept  fuch  excife,  or  other  duty,  as  is  now,  or  fhall  hereafter 
for  the  time  being  be,  due  and  payable  for  the  like  goods  of 
tbe  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  Great-Britain. 
3  Geo.  I.  c.  4.  §.  5. 

But  goods  of  the  produCt  of  any  foreign  country  im¬ 
ported  into  thofe  iflands,  or  foreign  goods  in  part  or  fully  ma¬ 
nufactured  there,  are,  upon  importation  into  Great  Britain, 
liable  to  the  fame  duties  as  if  imported  direCtly  from  the  place 
of  that  produCt.  3  Geo.  II.  c.  4.  §.  7. 

Bulk  may  BE  broken  in  any  lawful  port,  and  cuftom 
paid  for  no  more  goods  than  are  entered  and  landed. 

Small  parcels  of  fine  goods,  or  other  goods 
found  in  cabbins,  chefts,  trunks,  or  other  fmall  package*  or 
in  any  private  place;  and  all  other  forts  of  goods,  for  which 
duties  are  not  paid  or  fecured  within  20  days  after  the  fhips 
entry,  may  be  brought  on  fhore  by  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms, 
and  fecured  in  his  majefty’s  ftore-houfes  till  the  duties  be  fa- 
tisfied,  unlefs  the  faid  officers  have  a  juft  caufe  to  allow  a  lon¬ 
ger  time.  13  &  14  Car.  II.  c.  11.  §.  4. 

The  officers  may  stay  and  remain  on  board  till  all  the 
goods  are  delivered  and  difcharged  out  of  the  faid  fhips.  13 
and  14  Car.  11.  c.  II.  §.  4. 

Permitted  to  be  taken  up  by  bills  at  fight  or  view, 
muft  be  landed  at  the  moft  convenient  keys,  and  there,  or  .in 
his  majefty’s  ftore-houfe  of  the  port,  be  meafured,  weighed, 
and  numbered  by  the  officers,  who  are  to  perfeCt  the  entry, 
and  return  the  fame  under  their  hands,  the  next  day,  to 
the  collector,  &c.  upon  forfeiture  of  100  I.  13  and  14  Car. 
II.  c.  11.  §.  21. 

Not  Reported  and  found  on  board  any  fhip  without  pay¬ 
ment  of  duty,  after  clearing  the  fhip  by  the  proper  officers, 
and  difcharging  the  tidelmen  or  watchmen  from  their 
attendance,  are  forfeited ;  and  if  fuch  goods  have  been 
concealed,  the  mafter,  purfer,  or  other  perfon  taking 
•hargeof  the  fhip,  forfeits  too  1.  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  11. 
§.  5.  and  5  Geo.  I.  c.  1 1.  §.  14.  and  27  Geo.  II.  c.  18.  §.  4. 
No  person, denizenorstranger,  may enterany goods, 
inwards  or  outwards,  in  the  name  of  any  other  perfon  than 
the  very  owner,  being  not  fold,  bargained  or  contracted 
for,  to  or  with  any  perfon,  before  entry,  or  before  the  arrival 
of  the  goods  in  parts  beyond  the  feas,  upon  forfeiture  thereof, 
or  their  value  ;  and  offender  to  fuffer  imprifonment,  and 
make  fine  thereof  at  the  king’s  pleafure.  33  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  7.  §.  1.  and  I  Eliz.  c.  11.  §.  6. 

One  Brit  ish  man  may  cuftom  in  his  own  name  the  goods 
of  another  Britifh  man,  and  fo  may  one  merchant-ftranger 
enter  the  goods  of  another  merchant-ftranger ;  but  he 
that  fo  enters  the  goods  of  other  perfons,  either  inwards 
or  outwards,  that  the  king  lofeth  his  duty,  forfeits  the  goods 
to  the  king,  and  the  value  thereof  to  the  party  grieved  ;  and 
likewife  all  his  own  goods  and  chattels  perfonal  for  ever : 
the  profecution  to  be  in  three  years  after  offence  committed. 

1  Hen.  VIII.  c.  5.  §.  3,  4,  5.  and  2  and  3  Edw.  VI.  c.  22. 
§.4,  5.  and  1  Eliz.  c.  11.  §.  6. 

Imported,  not  rated  in  the  first  column  of 
the  book  of  rates.  The  feveral  provifions  and  claufes 
for  afeertaining  their  values  according  to  the  oaths  or  affirma¬ 
tions  of  the  importers,  are  repealed  after  the  25th  of 
March  1725,  in  regard  to  fuch  goods  as  are  exprefled  and 
rated  in  the  Additional  Book  of  Rates.  11  Geo.  1.  c.  7.  §.  1. 
Not  anywhere  particularly  rated  and  valued 
upon  oath  of  the  importer  ;  for  the  regulations  thereon,  vide 
the  4th  Rule  of  Additional  Book  of  Rates. 

Liable  to  duties — imported  into  any  port,  place,  or 
creek  of  this  realm,  byway  of  merchandize;  unfhipped,  to 
be  laid  on  land  before  the  faid  duties  are  duly  paid, 
or  lawfully  tendered  to  the  collector  thereof,  or  his  deputy, 
with  the  confent  and  agreement  of  the  comptroller  and  fur- 
veyor  there,  or  one  of  them  at  the  leaft,  or  agreed  for  in 
the  cuftom-houfe,  are  forfeited,  12  Car.  II.  c.  4.  §.  4,  and 
18  Car.  II.  c.  5.  §.  7.  and  1  Jac.  II.  c.  3.  §.  5.  and  —  c.  4. 

I.  and  2  W.  and  M.  c.  4.  §.  56.  and  4  and  5  W.  and 
M.  c.  5.  §.  4.  and  5  and  6  W.  and  M.  c.  7.  §.  7.  and  6 
and  7  Will.  III.  c.  7.  §.  4.  and  7  and  8  Will.  III.  c.  10.  §.  3. 
and  7  and  8  W.  III.  c.  20.  §.  7.  and  9  and  10  W.  III.  c. 

13.  §.  8.  and  9  and  10  W.  111.  c.  23.  §.  7.  and  9  and  10 

W.  III.  c.  45.  §.  9.  and  11  and  12  W.  III.  c.  3.  §.  3. 
and  2  and  3  Anne,  c.  9.  2.  and  3  and  4  Anne,  c.  5.  §.  2. 

and  3  and  4  Anne,  c.  4.  §.  7.  and  8  Anne,  c.  7.  §.  27.  and 

8  — — .  c.  9.  §.  2.  and  9 -  c.  6.  §.  12.  and  9 - c. 

XI.  §.  5.  and  9 - c.  12.  §.  2.  and  10 - c.  19.  §.  2, 

3.  and  10 - c.  26.  §.  4,  8,  47.  and  12 - c.  9.  §. 

14.  and  12  - -  c.  16.  §.  1.  and  6  Geo.  I.  c.  II.  §.  5. 

and  8  Geo.  I.  c.  20.  §.  47.  and  19  Geo.  II.  c.  12.  §.  7. 
Porters,  carmen,  watermen  or  others,  affifting 
in  the  landing  of  goods  without  a  warrant  and  an  officer,  may 
be  apprehended  by  a  warrant  from  a  juftice  of  the  peace  ;  and 
being  conviCted  by  the  oath  of  two  witneffes,  may,  for  the  firft 
offence,  be  committed  to  gaol,  till  they  find  furety  for  their 
good  behaviour  ;  and  for  the  fecund  offence,  to  lie  in  prifon 
two  months  without  bail,  or  till  they  be  difcharged  by  the 
court  of  Exchequer,  &c.  or  pay  5  1.  to  the  fheriff.  13  and 
14  Car.  II.  c.  11.  §.7. 


Not  only  goods  liable  to  duties,  unfhipped,  with 
intent  to  be  laid  on  land  before  the  faid  duties  are  paid  or  fe¬ 
cured,  or  prohibited  goods  imported,  are  forfeited  ;  but  like¬ 
wife  the  boats,  hoys,  veffels,  horfes  and  carriages  employed  in 
removing  them  ;  and  the  perfons  affifting,  or  otherwife  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  unfh.pping  of  the  faid  goods,  or  to  whofe 
hands  they  fhall  knowingly  come,  forfeit  treble  the  value  of 
the  goods.  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  11.  §.  7.  and  8  Anne,  c. 
7.  §.  o. 

Theseisure  of  such  vessels,  if  of  the  burthen  of  ic 
tons,  or  under,  and  of  the  horfes  or  other  carriages,  may  be 
adjuited  by  two  or  more  juftices  of  the  peace,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  brandy,  &c.  by  6  Geo.  I.  cap.  21.  8  Geo.  f 
c.  18.  §.  16,  17.  and  27  Geo.  II.  c.  18.  §.  5. 
Customable  or  prohibited  found  by  an  officer  in 
the  cuftody  of  any  perfon  being  in  a  boat,  &c.  on  the  water, 
or  coming  directly  from  the  water-fide,  without  the  prefence 
of  an  officer,  or  found  upon  credible  information  in  any 
houfe,  &c.  may  be  lent  to  his  majefty’s  warehoufe,  till  proof 
be  made  by  oath,  before  a  juftice  of  the  peace,  or  other  pro¬ 
per  perfon,  or  otherwife  (to  the  fatisfaftion  of  the  commif- 
■fioners  in  London,  or  of  the  principal  officers  in  the  out- 
ports,  in  order  to  be  forthwith  tranfmitted  to  the  commif- 
fioners  for  their  dire&ions)  of  the  payment  of  the  duty,  or 
that  they  were  bought  in  a  lawful  way  of  trade,  or'com- 
pounded  for,  or  condemned  in  the  court  of  Exchequer. 
6  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  §.  39,  42. 

Such  proof  not  made  within  ten  days  after  rhe  ftop, 
the  goods  to  be  feized  and  profecuted.  6  Geo.  I.  c.  21! 
i  40. 

Upon  prosecution,  proof  to  lie  on  the  claimer :  verdidt 
given  for  the  claimer,  he  may  recover  reafonable  cofts  of  fi.it. 
6  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  §.  41. 

Damaged  by  fuch  ftop,  action  may  be  brought  againft  the 
officer.  6  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  §.  42. 

May  be  prosecuted  bytheofficer,  notwithftanding  the 
commiffioners  diredtions  for  delivery;  or  delivery  not  ordered, 
the  proprietor  may  fue  for  the  recovery.  6  Geo.  I.  c.  21. 
§•  43- 

Versons,  being  more  than  five  in  company,  carrying 
arms,  or  wearing  any  difguife,  paffing  within  20  miles  of  the 
fea-coafts  with  foreign  goods,  landed  without  entry,  and  refitt¬ 
ing  officers,  to  be  deemed  felons,  and  to  be  tranfported  to  the 
Britifh  plantations  for  feven  years.  8  Geo.  I.  c.  18.  $.  6. 
and  27  Geo*  II.  c.  18.  §.  5. 

Offenders  discovering  two  or  more  of  their  accom¬ 
plices,  within  two  months,  and  before  convidtion,  to  be  ac¬ 
quitted,  and  to  receive  of  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms 
or, excife,  40  1.  for  each ;  provided  the  value  of  the  goods  reco¬ 
vered  to  his  majefty  does  exceed  50  1.  8  Geo.  I.  c.  18.  §. 

7,  8,  9.  and  27  Geo.  II.  c.  18.  §.  5. 

The  like  reward,  befides  former  recompences,  forothefs 
difeovering  within  three  months.  8  Geo.  1.  c.  18.  §.  7,  8, 
9.  and  27  Geo.  II.  c.  18.  §.  5. 

Prohibited  or  run  goods,  liable  to  cuftoms,  excife,  or 
inland  duty,  knowingly  harboured  or  concealed,  forfeited 
with  treble  the  value.  11  Geo.  I.  c.  30.  §.  16. 
Thesingle  value,  or  worth  of  fuch  goods,  is  to  be  taken 
according  to  the  price  that  the  beft  fort  of  that  commodity 
is  then  fold  for  in  London*  11  Geo.  I.  c.  30.  §.  17. 
Clandestinely  run  or  imported,  knowingly  leceived  or 
bought,  before  legally  condemned,  the  offenders,  upon  con- 
viftion,  upon  the  oath  or  oaths  of  one  or  more  credible  wit- 
nefs  or  witneffes,  before  one  or  more  juftice  or  juftices  of 
tbe  peace,  are  to  forfeit  20 1.  one  half  to  the  poor  of  the 
parifh,  and  the  other  half  to  the  informer,  or  to  fuffer  three 
months  imprifonment.  7  Geo.  I.  c.  3.  §.  19.  and  8.  Geo. 

I.  c.  18.  §.  10.  and  27  Geo.  II.  c.  18.  §.  5. 

Prohibited  goods,  or  goods  liable  to  duties,  fraudulently 
and  clandeftinely  imported,  infured  to  be  delivered,  the  in- 
furers,  their  aiders,  abettors,  and  affiftants,  and  the  perfons 
infured,  or  receiving  the  faid  goods,  are  for  every  offence  to 
forfeit  500  1.  each,  befides  all  other  penalties. 

The  insurer,  conveyer,  or  manager,  difeovering  the 
fraud,  is  to  keep  the  infurance  money,  and  be  difcharged  of  the 
penalties,  and  to  have  half  the  forfeiture  of  the  infured.  4 
and  5  W.  and  M.  c.  15.  §.  14,  15,  16,  18.  and  8  and  9 
W.  III.  c.  36.  §.  2. 

The  insured,  discovering,  is  to  receive  back  the 
infurance  money,  to  have  half  theforfeiture  of  the  infurer,  and 
be  difcharged  of  his  own  forfeiture. 

Prosecutions  for  the  said  penalties  may  be 
commenced  by  any  perfons,  within  twelve  months.  4  and  5 
W.  and  M.  c.  15.  §.  14,  15,  16,  18. 

Prohibited,  or  actually  run,  or  pretended  to  have  been 
run,  offered  tofale,  are  forfeited,  with  treble  the  value,  and  tbe 
package;  and  may  be  feized  by  the  perfon  to  whom  offered, 
or  by  any  officer  of  the  cuftoms  or  excife.  The  goods  to 
be  fecured  in  the  neareft  warehoufe  of  tbe  cuftoms,  excile, 
or  inland  duty,  to  which  they  are  refpe&ively  fubje£t  ;  if 
within  the  bills  of  mortality,  within  24  hours,  or  in  any 
other  place,  48  hours  after  feizure.  11  Geo.  I.  c.  30. 
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Such  goods  bought,  are  forfeited,  with  treble  thevalue 
and  the  package;  and  may  be  feized  by  the  feller,  or  any  officer 
of  the  cuftoms  or  excife,  and  mull  be  fecured  in  the  like 
manner  as  fuch  goods  offered  to  lale.  u  Geo.  I.  c.  30.  §. 
20,  21. 

Buyer  and  seller  not  to  be  profecuted  for  the  Tame 
goods,  but  the  fitft  profecutor  to  be  acquitted.  11  Geo.  I. 
c.  30.  §.  21. 

A  proiecution  for  fuch  goods,  not  commenced  by  the  feizer 
within  one  month,  the  warehoufe-keeper  may  profecute. 
t  1  Geo.  I.  c.  30.  §.  12. 

Persons  guilty  of  the  running  of  cuftomable  and  prohi¬ 
bited  goods,  or  of  receiving  fuch  goods,  knowing  them  to  have 
been  run,  may  be  profecuted  for  the  fame  by  adtion,  bill, 
plaint,  or  information  ;  and  thereupon  a  capias  in  the  firft 
proccfs  (Specifying  the  fum  of  the  penalty  Sued  for)  may  if- 
fue,  and  the  offenders  mull:  give  fufficient  bail  of  natural- 
born  fubjedbs  or  denizens,  to  appear,  Sec.  or  yield  their  bo¬ 
dies  to  prifon.  8  Geo.  I.  c.  18.  §.  15.  and  27  Geo.  II. 
c.  18.  §.5. 

Any  persons  arrested  and  imprifoned  by  virtue  of  a 
writ  of  capias,  or  information  relating  to  the  cuftoms,  making 
affidavit  before  the  judge  of  the  court,  where  the  adtion  is 
brought,  or  before  any  perfon  commiffioned  by  fuch  court, 
that  he  is  not  worth  five  pounds,  befides  his  wearing  appa¬ 
rel,  and  thereupon  petitioning  the  court  to  be  admitted  to 
defend  himfelf  in  forma  pauperis,  the  judge  may  affign 
council,  and  appoint  an  attorney  and  clerk  of  the  court  to 
advife  and  carry  on  his  legal  defence,  without  fee  or  reward. 
2  Geo.  II.  c.  28.  §•  8. 

The  treasury  may  compound  and  agree  for  debts  incurr¬ 
ed  for  the  cultoms,  or  other  duties  of  goods  clandeftinely  im¬ 
ported,  before  the  12th  day  of  May,  1723;  and  upon  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  compofition  money,  to  caufe  the  remainder  of 
the  debt  to  be  discharged,  and  to  apply  the  compofition 
money  paid,  in  proportion  to  the  feveral  branches  to  which 
it  belongs.  12  Geo.  I.  c.  28.  §.  32. 

Salved  out  of  any  {branded  Ships,  except  wrecked  goods 
orjetlham,  flotfham,  or  lagan,  after  the  charges  of  falvage, 
&c.  are  paid,  are  liable  to  the  fame  duties,  and  entitled  to 
the  fame  drawbacks,  as  if  regularly  imported.  5  Geo.  I. 
c.  ii.  §.  13. 

Brought  into  his  majefty’sftore-houfes  for  fecurity  of  the 
duties,  and  remaining  there  fix  months  unentered,  are  to  be 
fold  by  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms,  by  public  auction, 
or  inch  of  candle  ;  the  produce  whereof  is  firft  to  be  applied 
to  the  payment  of  the  freight,  primage,  and  charges  of 
wareboufe  room  ;  next  the  duties,  and  the  overplus  to  be 
paid  to  the  proprietor  or  his  order.  12  Ann.  feff.  2.  c.  8. 
§.  11.  arid  12  Geo.  I.  c.  28.  §.  19. 

Robbed  on  the  seas,  and  afterwards  brought  to  Great- 
Britain,  the  owner  may  prove  his  property  by  the  marks,  or 
by  his  chart  or  cocket,  or  by  good  and  lawful  merchants;  or 
if  (branded,  to  be  delivered  upon  the  like  proof,  fatisfying  the 
falvers.  27  Edw,  III.  c.  13.  §.  1. 

Upon  information  given  upon  oath  before  a  juftice  of 
the  peace,  that  three  or  more  perfons  are  or  have  been  affem- 
bled,  in  order  to  affift  in  the  running  of  goods,  &c.  and  armed 
with  fire-arms  or  other  offenlive  weapons,  the  juftice  is  to  grant 
a  warrant  for  apprehending  them,  and  (if  upon  examination 
he  find  caufe)  to  commit  them  to  the  county-gaol  without 
bail  or  maidprize,  till  difcharged  by  due  courfe  of  law. 
9  Geo.  II.  c.  35.  §.  10. 

Any  such  person,  convidbed  of  being  fo  affembled  and 
armed,  in  order  to  affift  in  the  clandeftine  running,  landing, 
refcuing,  or  carrying  away  prohibited  or  unculbomed  goods, 
is  to  be  tranfported  as  a  felon  for  fcven  years,  q  Geo.  II. 
c.  35.  §.  10. 

I'or  apprehending  any  of  the  faid  offenders,  the  re¬ 
ward  is  fifty  pounds  for  each  perfon  convidbed.  9  Geo.  II. 
c.  35,§.  11. 

Any  person  maimed  or  wounded  in  apprehending  or 
endeavouring  to  apprehend,  or  purfuing  any  of  the°faid 
offenders,  is  to  receive  fifty  pounds  over  and  above  any  other 
reward  he  is  by  this  adb  intitled  to  :  if  killed,  it  is  to  be  paid 
to  his  executors,  &c.  9  Geo.  II.  c,  35.  11. 

Any  of  th£3aid  Offenders,  difcovering,  within  three 
months  after  the  offence,  two  or  more  of  his  accomplices  to 
the  commiffioners  of  cuftoms  or  excife,  fo  that  two  at  leaft  be 
convidbed,  is  to  be  difcharged  of  his  offence,  and  receive 
fifty  pounds  reward.  9  Geo.  II.  c.  35.  §.  12. 

Two  or  more  perfons  found  paffing  together,  within  five 
miles  of  the  fea,  or  a  navigable  river,  with  a  horfe,  or  any 
carriage,  laden  with  more  than  fix  pounds  weight  of  tea,  or 
five  gallons  of  brandy  or  other  fpirits,  not  having  paid  the 
duty,  and  without  a  permit, or  with  any  other  foreign  goods 
above  the  value  of  thirty  pounds  fterling,  landed  without 
entry  and  payment  of  the  duty,  and  carrying  any  offenfive 
arms,  or  wearing  a  vizard  mafk,  & c.  when  paffing  with 
inch  commodities,  or  forcibly  obftrudting  the  officers,  are  to 
be  cjeemed  runners  of  foreign  goods  within  the  meaning  of 
8  Geo.  I.  c.  18 — 9  Geo.  II.  c.  35,  §.  13. 

.The  on'ts  probandi  to  lie  upon  the  perfons  found  with 
the  goods. 


Every  person  convidbed  of  any  of  the  faid  offences,  is,td 
be  tranfported  as  a  felon  for  feven  years.  9  Geo.  II.  c.  35. 
§•  13- 

All  the  goods  fo  found,  and  the  chefts,  bags,  cafks,  and 
other  package  thereof,  the  weapons  and  arms,  with  the  fur¬ 
niture  of  the  horfes  and  cattle,  and  of  the  carriages,  are  for¬ 
feited.  9  Geo.  II.  c.  35.  §.  >14. 

Any  person  maimed  or  wounded  in  apprehending,  or 
endeavouring  to  apprehend,  or  in  purfuing  any  fuch  offender, 
is  to  receive  fifty  pounds  over  and  above  any  other  reward  he 
is  by  this  adb  intitled  to  :  if  killed,  it  is  to  be  paid  to  his  ex¬ 
ecutors,  See.  9  Geo.  II.  c.  35.  §.  15. 

Any  person  discovering  to  the  commiffioners  of  cuftoms 
or  excife  any  of  the  faid  offenders,  within  three  months  after 
the  offence,  is  to  receive  fifty  pounds  for  every  one  convidbed, 
over  and  above  any  other  reward  he  may,  by  any  law  now 
in  being,  be  intitled  to.  9  Geo.  II.  c.  35.  §.  16. 

Any  person  lurking,  waiting  or  loitering  within  five 
miles  of  the  fea,  or  navigable  river,  may  (upon  information  to 
be  given  upon  oath  before  a  juftice  of  the  peace,  that  there  is 
reafon  to  (ufpedt  it  is  with  intent  to  affift  with  the  running, 
&c.  of  prohibited  or  uncuftomed  goods)  be  apprehended  by  a 
warrant,  and  carried  before  a  juftice  of  the  peace;  and  not 
giving  a  fatisfadbory  account  of  himfelf  to  the  juftice,  he  is 
to  be  committed  to  the  houfe  of  corredbion,  to  be  whipped, 
and  kept  to  hard  labour,  for  any  time  not  exceeding  one 
month.  9  Geo.  II.  c.  35.  §.  18. 

But  if  such  perfon  delire  time  to  clear  himfelf  of  the  accu- 
fation,  he  is  to  be  committed  to  the  common  gaol  till  he 
gives  a  fatisfadbory  account  of  himfelf,  or  finds  fufficient  fecu¬ 
rity,  to  the  approbation  of  the  juftice,  not  to  be  guilty  of 
any  of  the  faid  offences.  9  Geo.  II.  c.  35.  §.  19. 

The  informer  is  to  be  paid  by  the  commiffioners  of 
cuftoms  or  excife,  20s.  per  head  for  every  offender  taken. 

9  Geo.  II.  c.  35.  §.  18. 

Any  waterman,  carman,  porter,  or  other  perfons  em¬ 
ployed  in  carrying  goods  prohibited,  run,  or  clandeftinely  im¬ 
ported,  upon  whom  or  in  whofe  cuftody  the  fame  are  found, 
and  being  therefore  convidbed,  upon  oath  of  a  credible  witnefs 
or  confeffion  of  the  party,  before  a  juftice  of  the  peace  of  the 
county,  Sec.  where  the  offence  is  committed,  or  offender 
found,  is  to  forfeit  treble  the  value  ;  one  moiety  to  the  in¬ 
former,  and  the  other  to  the  poor  of  the  parifh  where  the 
offence  is  committed  ;  to  be  recovered  by  diftrefs  and  fale  of 
the  offender’s  goods,  by  warrant  from  the  juftice.  9  Geo.  II. 
g.  35.  §.  21. 

For  want  of  distress,  the  offender  is  to  be  fentto  the 
houfe  of  corredbion,  to  be  whipped,  and  kept  to  hard  labour 
for  any  time  not  exceeding  three  months.  9  Geo.  II.  c.  35. 
§•  21. 

Goods  taken  in  at  sea  by  any  fhip  or  veflel,  or  put  out 
of  any  fhip  or  veffel  within  four  leagues  from  thecoaft,  with¬ 
out  payment  of  the  duty  (unlefs  in  cafe  of  neceffity,  or 
other  lawful  reafon,  notice  whereof  mull  be  given  to  the 
chief  officer  of  the  port  where  they  firft  arrive)  are  forfeited  ; 
and  the  mafter  or  perfon  having  charge  of  the  veffel  into 
which  they  are  taken,  and  alfo  the  veffel  out  of  which  they 
are  taken,  and  all  perfons  concerned,  are  to  forfeit  treble 
the  value ;  and  the  veffels  into  which  the  goods  are  unfhipped 
and  taken  in,  are  alfo  forfeited,  unlefsexceeding  the.  burthen 
of  100  tons.  9  Geo.  II.  c.  35.  §.  23. 

Iound  concealed  on  coard  any  fhip  after  the  mafter’ s 
making  his  report  at  the  cuftom-houfe,  and  not  mention  ed 
in  his  report,  are  forfeited. 

The  master,  purser,  or  perfon  having  the  charge  of  the 
veffel  (if  it  appears  they  were  any  ways  confenting,  or  privy 
to  the  concealment)  are  to  forfeit  treble  the  value.  9  Geo.  II. 
c.  35.  §.  27. 

Any  officer  on  board  a  veffel  within  the  limits  of  any 
port  of  this  kingdom,  being  forcibly  obftrudbed,  wounded,  or 
beaten  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  the  offender  and  his  affift- 
ants  are  to  be  tranfported  as  other  felons,  for  any  time  not 
exceeding  feven  years.  9  Geo.  II.  c.  35.  §.  28. 

Keeper  of  an  alehouse,  tavern*  Sec.  knowingly  en-  - 
tertaining  any  perfon  who  ablconds  for  obftrudbing  or  abufmg 
officers,  or  for  any  offence  againft  tbelaws  for  preventing  frauds 
in  the  cuftoms  or  excife;  or  who  has  made  his  efeape  after 
having  been  committed  to  prifon  for  the  faid  offence,  or  flies 
from  juftice  after  convidbion,  is  to  forfeit  one  hundred  pounds, 
and  be  rendered  incapable  of  having  a  licence  for  the  future: 
provided  public  notice  has  been  given  of  the  perfons  abfeopd- 
ing  fix  days  before,  in  two  fucceffive  Gazettes,  and  inwrite- 
ing  upon  the  door  of  the  parifh  church,  where  he  laft  dwelt 
before  his  abfeonding.  9  Geo.  II,  c.  31.  §.  30,  31. 

Any  persons,  to  the  number  of  three  or  more,  armed  with 
fire-arms  or  offenfive  weapons,  being  affembled  in  order  to 
affift,  or  being  adbually  affifting  in  the  running,  landing,  or 
carrying  away  prohibited  goods,  or  goods  liable  to  any  duties, 
which  have  not  been  paid  or  fecured  ;  or  in  relanding  goods  • 
exported  upon  debenture  or  certificate ;  or  in' refcuing  the 
fame  after  feizure  from  an  officer  of  the  revenue,  or  his 
affiftant,  or  from  the  place  where  lodged  by  them  ;  or 
in  refcuing  any  perfon  apprehended  for  any  offence  mad-  fe¬ 
lony  by  any  adb  relating  to  the  revenue,  or  in  preventing.*- 
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the  apprehending  any  fuch  perfon  ;  or  in  the  illegal  exporta¬ 
tion  of  wool,  or  other  goods  prohibited  to  be  exported,  or  in 
the  carrying  them  in  order  thereto ;  or  any  perfon  havin'* 
his  face  blacked,  or  wearing  a  vizard  mafk,  or  orher  d.ff 
guife,  when  paffing  with  fuch  goods,  or  aflaulting  or  obftru<a- 
ing  any  officer  in  the  feizing  fuch  goods  ;  alfo  every  perfon 
maiming,  or  dangeroufly  wounding  any  officer  in  his  attempt 
to  board  any  veffel  within  the  limits  of  any  port,  or  lhooting 
at,  maiming  or  dangeroully  wounding  him,  when  on  board, 
are,  if  corivided  thereof,  to  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  and 
lhall  fuffer  death  ;  and  if  convidec!  in  Scotland,  to  fuffer 
death,  and  confifcation  of  moveables,  o  Geo.  II.  c.  C  1. 
and  9  Geo.  II.  c.  32.  §.  1.  J 

If  any  person  is  charged  with  any  of  the  fat'd  offences,  by 
information  upon  the  oath  of  a  credible  perfon  figned  by  him, 
before  a  juftice  of  the  peace,  or  one  of  the  juftices  of  the 
court  of  King’s  Bench,  if  committed  in  England,  or  before 
the  lord  juftice  general,  or  one  of  the  lords  of  jtifticiary, 
or  a  juftice  of  the  peace,  if  in  Scotland  j  Fuch  juftice,  &.c. 
xefpedively,  is  to  certify  under  his  hand  and  feal,  and  return 
the  information  to  one  of  the  principal  fecretaries  of  ftate, 
who  is  to  lay  it  before  his  majefty  in  privy  council,  who  may 
there  make  an  order  for  the  offender  to  furrender  himfelf, 
within  forty  days  after  the  firft  publication  ih  the  London 
Gazette,  to  one  of  the  juftices,  &c.  above  mentioned,  ac 
cording  as  the  offence  was  committed,  in  England  or  Scot¬ 
land  reipe&ively.  This  order  is  to  be  publiflied  in  the  two 
fucceffive  Gazettes,  and  to  be  fent  to  the  fheriff  of  the  county 
where  the  offence  was  committed,  who  is  to  caufe  it  to  be 
proclaimed  within  fourteen  days  in  the  market- pi  ct  of  two 
market- towns  of  the  countymear  where  the  offence  w.-s  com¬ 
mitted,  on  the  market  days,  between  the  hours  of  ten  in 
the  morning  and  two  hr  the  afternoon,  and  a  copv  to  be 
fixed  in  fome  public  place  of  the  faid  towns.  The  offender, 
upon  his  furrender,  is  to  be  committed  to  gaol  without  boil 
or  mainprize,  that  he  may  be  forthcoming  to  anfwer  the 
charge  ;  if  he  does  not  furrender,  or  efcapes  after  furrei  der, 
he  is  to  be  deemed  convifted,  and  attain  ed  of  felony  without 
benefit  of  clergy,  in  England,  or  convidfed  of  a  Capital 
crime  in  Scotland,  and-  execution  may  be  awarded  accord¬ 
ingly.  19  Geo.  II.  c.  34.  §.  2.  and  26  Geo.  II.  c.  32.  §.  1. 

If  any  person  ordeied  to  (urrend  r  as  above,  Ihould  be 
taken  ana  fecurtd  before  the  time  appointed  for  his  iurrender, 
no  further  proceecir.gs  are  to  be  had  upon  the  older  made  in 
council,  but  he  is  to  be  brought  to  trial  by  ordinary  courfe  of 
law.  19  Geo.  II.  c.  34.  §.  4.  and  26  Geo.  II.  c.  32.  §.  1. 
Persons  knowingly  harbouring,  receiving,  concealing, 
aiding,  abetting,  01  luccoUring  any  offender  as  above,  after 
the  time  appointed  for  his  furrender  (and  profecuted  within 
one  year  after  the  offence)  are  to  be  tranfpored  as  felons  for 
feven  years;  and  returning. into  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  be¬ 
fore  the  expiration  thereof,  to  fuffer  as  performs  attainted  of 
felony,  without  benefit  of  clerav.  19  Geo.  II.  c.  34.  o. 
and  26  Geo.  II.  c.  32.  §.  1. 

But  his  majesty’s  court  of  King’s  Bench,  or  any  of  the 
judges  thereof,  or  the  court  of  jufticiary  in  Scotland,  or  any  of 
the  judges  thereof,  may  bail  any  perfon  committed  for  felony 
upon  this  a d,  and  not  convicted  or  attainted  thereof,  in  fuch 
manner  as  they  may  by  law  in  other  cafes  of  felony.  19  Geo. 
II.  c.  34.  §.  12.  and  26  Geo.  H.  c.  32.  §.  t. 

Off ences  made  FELONY  by  any  ad  relating  to  the  re¬ 
venue  of  cuftoms  or  excise  may  be  tried  in  aiiycounty  of  Eng¬ 
land,  as  if  the  fact  had  been  committed  therein;  provided 
that  no  attainder  for  lelohy  upon  this  ad  fhall  wdik  corrup¬ 
tion  of  blood,  Jo’s  of  dower,  or  forfeiture  of  lands  and 
tenements.  19  Geo.  II.  c.  34.  §.  5.  arid  26  Geo.  II. 
c.  33.  §.  r. 

Whoever  apprehends  or  difeovers  any  off  nder  in  Eng¬ 
land,  advertifed  as  above,  who  has  not  furrendered  himfelf 
within  forty  days;  and  caufes  him  to  be  brought  before  a  juftice 
of  the  King’s  Bench,  or  a  juftice  of  the  peace  for  London  or 
IVIiddlefex,  is  to  be  paid  five  hundred  pounds  for  every  of¬ 
fender  (within  one  month  after  execution  is  awarded)  by  the 
commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  or  excife  refpedively,  who  are 
to  d.vide  the  reward  among  the  perfons  concerned,  in  fuch 
proportions  as  they  think  re/ finable;  and  if  the  oifeoverer 
is  any  fuch  offender  (againft  whom  no  fuch  older  of  council 
has  been  made)  he  is,  befides  his  fhare  of  reward,  to  be  dif- 
charged  from  his  off  nee,  and  all  former  like  offences,  for 
which  no  profeciition  has  been  commenced.  19  Geo.  II.  c.  34. 
^.■10.  and  26  Qco.  II.  c.  32.  §.  1. 

Persons  losing  a  limb  or  an  eye,  or  otherwife  grievouffy 
maimed  or  wounded,  in  apprehending  or  endeavouring  to  ap¬ 
prehend,  or  making  .pui'fult  afuer  (uch  offenders,  to  be  paid 
fiity  pounds,  befiues  any  other  reward  they  are  entitled  to, 
as  apprehenders,  by  this  aft  :  and  if  fuch  perfons  are  killed, 
thei;  executors  or  adminiftrators  (laying  proof  thereof  before 
the  comm  ffioners  of  the  cuftoms  or  cxcile)  are  to  be  paid 
100  1.  ig Geo.  II.  c.  34.  §.  10.  and  26  Geo.  II.  c.  32.  §.  1. 
Any  offender  in  England,  before  fuch  order  in  council  is 
made,  diicovering  his  accomplices,  and  caufing  them  to  be 
apprehended,  fo  as  two  at  leaft  be  convidtd,  is  to  be  paid  50I. 
for  each,  beiides  being  dilcharged  of  his  own  offence,  and  all 


former  offences  of  the  like  nature,  for  which  no  profecutioft 
has  been  commenced.  19  Geo.  II.  c.  34.  §.  n.  and  26 
Geo.  II.  fc.  32.  §.  j. 

A  ll  which  rewards  are  to  be  paid  by  the  receiver  gene- 
ial  of  the  cuftoms,  or  cafhier  of  excife  rc  pe&ively,  upon  an 
de‘  from  the  commiffioners,  and  to  be  allowed  of  in  their 
accounts  as  money  paid  to  hi:,  majefty.  19  Geo.  IE  c.  24. 
§•10,11.  and  26  Geo.  II.  c.  32.  §.  r. 

If  ANY  officer  of  the  revenue,  or  other  perfon  employed 
m  le.zmg,  conveying  or  fecufingany  wool,  or  other  goods  for- 

h!  ,4  OmU!|erkaV0Uringt0  aPPrehend  *ny  offender  againft 
husact,  fhall  be  beat,  wounded,  maimed,  or  killed  by  any 
ohendci  againft  this  aft,  or  the  goods  refeued  by  perfons  fo 
armed  as  aforela,d  (unle!s  the  offender  is  apprehended  and 
conviaed  within  .fix  calendar  months  afte,  the  fad)  the 
rupe  or  lath,  or  hundred  where  the  fad  was  committed  in 
England,  is  to  make  fatisfaaion,  not  exceeding  forty  pounds 
tor  the  damages  bv  beating,  wounding,  maiming,  and  not 
exceeding  two  hundred  pounds  for  damages  by  loti  of  ooodsi 
and  to  pay  to  the  executors  or  adminiftrators,  foreach  perfon 
killed,  one  hundred  pounds,  to  be  levied  upon  theinh  bitants  by 
a  proportionable  tax;  and  aaions  to  be  profecuted  in  the  fame 
hiariner  as  direded  by  8  Geo.  II.  cap!  16.  with  reftfc ■&  to 
damages  recovered  upon  hundreds  in  cafes  of  robbeiv  10 

Geo.  II.  c.  34.  §.  6,  8.  and  26  Geo.  II.  c.  32  S  ,  * 

No  persons  to  recover  fuch  damage  unlefs  he  caufe  notice  to 
be  given  of  the  offence,  within  four  days,  to  wo  or  mere  of 
the  inhabitants  of  fine  town,  village,  or  hamlet,  near  ihe 
pJace;  and  unlefs  within  eight  days  after,  he  declares  upon 
oath,  before  a  juftice  of  the  peace  of  the  countv,  &c.  where 
-  e  was  committed,  whether  he  knows  any  perfon  con¬ 
cerned,  and  is  bound  by  recognizance  to  profecute  fuch  as 
he  knows;  ai  d  unjeis  he  alfo  gives  fuch  notice,  and  enters 
into  fuch  recognizance,  as  is  required  by  S  Geo.  II.  c.  16. 
of  perfons  robbed;  and  unlefs  the  adion  is  commenced  with- 
m  a  year.  19  Geo.  II.  c.  34.  §.  7,  9.  and  26  Geo.  II.  c.  32. 


A  ftiort  abftracf  of  the  chief  laws  relative  to  the  ExpoK- 
tation  of  Goods,  or 

GOODS  OUTWARDS. 

GOODS  GUI  WARDS  may  not  be  laden,  or  put  off  from 
anykey  or  wharf,  into  any  veffel;  lights  ,  or  boat  (except  fifti 
t/ken  by  Britifh,  fea  coal,  ftone  and  beftial)  in  order  to  be 
exported,  but  at  lawful  hours,  and  at  fuch  open  places,  keys 
or  wharfs,  as  fhall  be  app  inted  by  bis  majefty’s  commiffion 
out  of  the  court  of  Exchequer,  without  fpecial  ftfferance 
and  leave  from  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  upon  forfeiture 
thereof  or  the  value,  and  one  hundred  pounds  by  the  mafter 
i  Eliz.  c.  11.  §.  2}  3.  and  13  and  i4  Car.  IJ.  c  [u 
§.  7,  14. 

I  HE  LAWFUL  hours  for  exportation,  the  fame  as  for  im¬ 
portation;  for  which  lee  Goods  inwards. 

Exported,  in  whofe  name  to  be  entered;  vide  Good* 

INWARDS. 

Liable  to  duties,  ftipped  or  put  into  any  boat  or  veffel. 
with  intent  to  be  exported  before  the  faid  duties  are  duly  paid, 
or  lawfully  tendered  or  agreed  for  in  the  cuftom-houfe,  are 
forfeited.  12  Car.  II.  c.  4.  §.  4.  and  6  Ann.  c.  8.  2.’  and 

12  Ann.  c.  9.  §.  j4.  J 

Liable  to  duties  outwards,  or  prohibited  to  be  ex¬ 
ported,  {hipped  without  a  warrant,  or  without  the  prefence 
'of  a  proper  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  are  forfeited,  or  the  value. 

13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  ii.  §.  7.  and  12  Geo.  I.  c.  28.  §.  18.* 
Liable  to  duties,  fhipp.  d  fecretly,  and  before  payment 
thereof,  efcaping  thedifcovery  of  the  officers,  and  exported 
to  parts  beyorid  the  Teas  ;  the  owner  to  forfeit  double  the  value 
of  fuch  goods,  according  to  the  Book  of  Rates,  except  lor 
coals,  which  fee.  13  and  14  Car.  11  c  11.  §.  9. 
Prohibited  or  untuftomed,  except  jewel-,  may  bebroucht 
on  fhore,  from  any  fhip,  by  the  officers  oi  the  cultoms/i-j 
and  14  Car.  II.  c.  1 1.  §.  4. 

Wharfingers,  or  their  fervmts,  (hipping  off,  or  Offer¬ 
ing  to  be  water- born  at  or  from  their  wharfs,  &c.  any  goods 
or  merchandizes  prohibited  or  uncuftomed,  without  (he  pre¬ 
fence  of  a  proper  officer,  or  at  unlawful  hours  (except  the  port 
of  Hull)  or  goods  paffing  by  certificate,  wafte-cocke:,  or  other- 
wife,  without  the  prefence  of,  or  notice  given  to  one  or 
more  officers,  are  to  forfeit  one  hundred  pounds.  1  Eliz.  c.ii, 
§■  2,  3.  and  13  and  14.  Car.  II.  c.  11.  §  7.  * 

Taken  in  from  the  fhore  into  any  bark,  hoy,  lighter,  Arc. 
in  order  to  be  carried  on  board  any  ft, ip  outward  bound* 
Without  a  warrant,  and  the  prefence  of  one  or  more  officers* 
fuch  bark,  &c.  is  forfeited  13  and  14  Car.  II,  c.  11.  §.  7/ 
Porters,  carmen,  &c.  affiftmg  in  the  unlawful ffippmg 
ct  goods,  fubjed  to  the  fame  penalties  as  for  the  illegal  land¬ 
ing;  for  which  fee  Goods  inwards.  132nd  14  Car  II 
c  11  §.  7. 

Teingthe  property  of  any  merchant  brrn  denizen, 
taken  by  enema  s  or  pitatf  s,  or  pc  ifhed  at  fea  :  yrc  n  due  proof 
before  the  treafury,  or  chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer,  ami 
O—12  A  certiffcuid 
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certificate  the- eof,  to  the  colleftor  of  the  port,  goods  of  the 
like  value  in  cuftom  may  be  {hipped  off  duty  free.  12  Car.  II. 

Foreign  goods  outwards,  having  paid  all  duties 
inwards,  and  having  been  kept  in  the  merchants  hands  in 
regard  of  bad  fales,  after  one  year  is  elapfed,  may  be  exported, 
without  payment  of  any  fublidy  outward. 

Export ed  within  three  years,  for  the  drawback, 
fee  the  refpedtive  branches  in  Book  of  Rates. 

ProhiB  I  TED  to  be  worn  here,  and  foreign  goods  {hipped  for 
exportation;  and  afterwards  unfhipped  or  relanded,  unlefs  in 
diftrefs,  or  in  the  prefence  of  an  officer,  are  forfeited  ;  and 
the  matter  permitting  the  fame,  forfeits  the  value  thereof ; 
and  the  petfons  to  whofe  hands  they  Ihall  come,  knowing 
of  the  relanding,  are  to  forfeit  double  the  value,  unlefs  they 
make  difeovery  to  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms  within  fix  days. 
5  Geo.  I.  c.u.  §.  6.  and  27  Geo.  II.  c.  18.  §•  4* 
WhereoM  there  is  a  drawback,  bounty  or  premium,  or 
goods  prohibited  to  be  ufed  here,  or  pepper;  after  entry,  and 
before  or  after  (hipping,  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms  may  open, 
and  ftridtly  examine  any  bale,  trufs,  cheft,  or  other  pack¬ 
age,  to  fee  if  they  are  right  entered.  12  Geo.  I.  c.  28. 

fp  found  to  be  right  entered,  the  fame  mutt  be  repacked 
at  the  officers  charge,  which  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms 
are  to  allow  if  they  think  it  reafonable.  12  Geo.  I.  c.  28.  §.  17 • 
Bu  t  if  found  to  be  lefs  in  quantity  or  value,  thanexpieffed 
in  the  exporter’s  indorfement  upon  his  entry,  or  entered  under 
a  wrong  denomination,  whereby  the  king  would  have  been 
defrauded,  are  forfeited,  with  the  benefit  of  the  drawback 
or  bounty,  and  the  value  thereof.  12  Geo.  I.  c.  28.  §•  17. 
Any  person  who  puts,  or  caufes  to  be  put,  on  board  any 
veffel  or  boat,  not  bound  dire£Uy  to  fome  port  in  Great- 
Britain  or  Ireland,  or  in  fome  other  of  the  dominions  of  the 
crown  of  Great-Britain,  any  tools  or  utenfils  commonly 
ufed  in,  or  proper  for  the  preparing,  working  up,  or  finifh- 
ing  the  woollen  or  filk  manufactures,  forfeits  the  tools,  &c. 
and  two  hundred  pounds  to  be  recovered  by  action  of  debt, 
bill,  plaint,  or  information,  in  any  court  of  record  at  Weft- 
minfter,  court  of  feffions  in  Scotland,  or  in  any  of  the  four 
courts  at  Dublin.  23  Geo.  II.  c.  13.  §.  3- 
Any  master  of  aveffel  or  boat,  knowingly  permitting  them 
to  be  put  on  board,  forfeits  one  hundred  pounds  to  be  recover¬ 
ed  in  the  fame  manner;  and  if  the  veffel  belongs  to  his  ma- 
jefty,  the  captain  to  forfeit  one  hundred  pounds  and  his  em¬ 
ployment,  and  to  be  incapable  of  ferving  the  crown.  23 
Geo.  II.  c.  13.  §.  5. 

Such  tools,  See.  may  be  feized  by  any  officer  of  the  cuftoms 
in  Great-Britain,  or  officer  of  the  revenue  in  Ireland  ;  and 
after  condemnation,  publickly  fold  to  the  beft  bidder.  23 
Geo.  II.  c.  13.  §.  4. 

Any  officer  of  the  cuftoms  in  Great-Britain,  or  revenue 
in  Ireland,  fuffering  any  entry  outwards  to  be  taken,  or  fign- 
ing  any  cocket,  warrant,  or  fufferance  for  (hipping,  or  ex¬ 
porting  thereof,  or  permitting  it  to  be  done,  forfeits  one 
hundred  pounds  and  his  office,  and  is  incapable  of  ferving 
his  majefty.  23  Geo.  II.  c.  13.  §.  6. 

GOODS  COASTWISE  INWARDS,  foreign  goods  import¬ 
ed  into  and  entered  at  any  port  of  Great-Britain,  afterwards 
carried  to  any  other  port,  muft  be  accompanied  with  a  cer¬ 
tificate  under  the  cuftomer’s  feal,  mentioning  the  natural  co¬ 
lour,  length  and  value,  if  they  are  meafurable  goods ;  or  the 
natural  weight,  content,  or  value,  if  they  are  goods  ufed  to  be 
weighed  or  valued  ;  which  certificate  muft  be  delivered  to  the 
cuftomer,  that  he  may  examine  whether  the  goods  agree 
therewith.  3  Hen.  VII.  c.  7.  §.  1.  and  8  Geo.  I.  c.  8.  §.  18. 
and  27  Geo.  II.  c.  18.  §.  5. 

Discharged  or  unpacked  before  the  certificate  be  delivered, 
and  without  the  prefence  of  an  officer,  fuch  goods,  or  their 


value,  are  forfeited.  3  Hen.  VII.  c.  7.  §.  1.  and  8  Geo.  1. 
c.'8.  §.  18.  and  27  Geo.  II.  c.  18.  §.  5. 

No  goods  coming  into  anv  one  port  of  Great-Britain  from 
any  other,  may  be  unfnipped  before  the  coaft- cocket,  tranfn'e, 
let- pals,  or  certificate,  be  delivered  to  the  cuftomer  or  coL- 
Jedtor  and  comptroller,  and  their  warrant  or  fufferance 
granted  for  the  landing,  upon  forfeiture  of  the  value  ot  the 
goods  by  the  matter,  knowing  and  confenting  thereto.  13 
and  14  Car.  II.  c.  11.  §.  8.  and  8  Geo.  I.  c.  18.  §.  18. 
and  27  Geo.  II.  c.  18.  §.  5. 

Foreign,  taken  in  at  lea,  or  out  of  any  (hip  or  voffbl, 
by  any  coatter,  in  order  to  be  landed,  or  put  on  board  an¬ 
other  veflel,  within  the  limits  of  a  port,  without  payment  of 
duty,  are  forieited  with  treble  the  value  by  the  maftet  of  both 
vellels,  unlefs  in  cafe  of  necelhty.  5  Geo.  I.  c.  11.  §.  3.  and 
27  Geo.  II.  c.  18.  §  4. 

Foreign,  taken  on  board  any  coafting  veffel  in  parts  beyond 
the  feas,  or  out  of  any  (hip  at  lea,  or  in  any  port  of  this 
kingdom,  other  than  the  port  from  whence  certified,  are 
forfeited,  with  double  the  value,  and  the  mafter  of  fuch  vef¬ 
fel  is  to  forfeit  the  value  of  the  goods.  9  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  §.  8. 
Off  ENCE  DIS cove  red  to  any  officer  of  the  cuftoms  by  any 
perfon  (except  the  owner  or  claimer  of  the  goods)  fuch  perfon 
is  to  have  half  of  the  officer’s  or  profecutor’s  (hare  of  what 
(hall  be  recovered,  the  charges  of  profecution  being  firft  de¬ 
ducted  :  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  are  to  caufe  fuch 
charges  to  be  equally  paid  by  the  crown  and  the  profecutor. 
Perfonsaiding  the  owner  or  claimer,  difeovering  their  offence, 
are  to  be  acquitted.  9  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  §.  29. 

Any  officer,  upon  producing  his  warrant  or  deputation, 
may  go  on  board  any  coafting  veffel,  within  the  limns  of  any 
port,  and  rummage  for  prohibited  and  uncuftomed  goods, 
and  remain  on  board  during  the  vefiei’s  ftay  in  the  port. 
9  Geo.  II.  c.  35.  §.  9. 

Any  person,  obftrudting  or  molefting  the  officer  in  fo  do¬ 
ing,  (hall  forfeit  one  hundred  pounds.  9  Geo.  II.  c.  35.  §.  9. 

GOODS  COASTWISE  OUTWARDS,  may  not  be  laden, 
and  carried  from  one  port  or  creek  of  Great-Britain,  Ireland, 
Guernfey,  or  Jerfey,  to  any  other  port  or  creek  of  the  fame, 
in  any  (hip  or  veffel,  whereof  any  -ftranger  born  (unlefs  fuch 
as  be  denizens,  or  naturalized)  are  owners,  part  owners,  or 
mailers,  and  whereof  at  leaft  three  fourths  of  the  mariners  are 
not  Britilh,  upon  forfeiture  of  the  (hip  and  goods.  5  Eliz. 
c.  5.  §.  8.  and  12  Car.  II.  c.  18.  §.  6. 

Shipped,  or  put  on  board  any  (hip,  to  be  carried  forth  to  the 
open  fea,  from  any  one  port,  member  or  creek  in  Great- 
Britain,  to  be  landed  at  any  one  place  in  this  realm,  without  a 
fufferance  firft  obtained  from  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  are 
forfeited.  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  7.  §.  4.  and  13  and  14  Car.  II. 
c.ii.  §.7. 

And  before  the  departure  of  the  (hip  out  of  port,  the 
mafter  muft  take  out  a  cocket,  and  become  hound  to  his  ma¬ 
jefty  with  good  fecurity  in  the  value  of  the  goods,  for  the  de¬ 
livery  thereof  in  fome  port  within  Great-Britain,  and  to  re¬ 
turn  a  certificate  within  fix  months,  under  the  hands  and  feals 
of  the  officers  of  the  port  of  difeharge,  upon  forfeiture  of  the 
bond  and  fecurity.  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  7.  §.  4.  and  13  and 
14  Car.  II.  c.  11.  §.  7. 

The  substance  of  such  certificates  muft  be  in- 
dorfed  on  the  back  of  the  bonds,  and  iigned  to  by  the  officers 
tranfmitting  them  into  the  Exchequer,  upon  penalty  of  treble 
damages,  and  cofts  of  fuit.  I  Ann.  c,  26.  §.  3. 

Or  if  a  ship  be  laden  with  coals  only,  and  the  mafter 
pays  the  cuftom,  or  overfea  duty,  in  any  port  of  Great-Britain, 
the  cuftomer  and  comptroller  of  fuch  port  are  to  grant  a 
certificate  thereof ;  which  being  produced  to  the  officers  of 
the  loading  port,  will  difeharge  the  coaft-bond,  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  as  if  the  coals  had  been  landed  in  Great-Britain.  9  Ann* 
c.  28.  §.  6. 
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H ADDIN GTON  SHIRE,  in  Scotland,  is  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  north  and  eaft  by  the  Firth,  on  the  louth 
by  the  hills  of  Lammarmour,  and  by  Mid-Lothian 
or  Edinburghfhire  on  the  weft.  It  abounds  with 
corn  of  all  forts,  and  has  good  ftore  of  grafs,  coal,  and  lime- 
ftone,  with  fome  confiderable  woods.  It  has  many  falt-pans, 
where  much  white  fait  is  made.  Here  are  feveral  convenient 
harbours,  with  the  advantage  of  fome  filhery  towns  ;  parti¬ 
cularly  there  is  a  herring-fifhery  every  year  aftef  Lammai  at 
Dumbar,  where  they  take  enough  both  for  home  confurpp- 
tion  and  exportation. 

Dumbar,  or  Dunbar,  has  a  good  market,  and  generally  a 
noble  herring-filhery  at  the  fealon,  which  is  their  chief  ttade, 
tho'  of  late  years  much  decayed.  They  cure  the  herrings  here 
as  they  do  at  Yarmouth,  but  they  are  larger  and  fatter  than 
thofe.  It  is  a  handfome  well-built  town,  and  it’s  port  of 
vaft  advantage  to  all  Ihips  in  the  river,  in  cafe  of  ftrefs  of 
weather  ;  but  the  entrance  being  difficult,  by  reafon  of  fteep 
rocks  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  an  a£t  of  parliament  was 
made  in  1718,  to  continue  ’till  1763,  for  improving  and 
preferving  it. 

HA  LBERSTADT,  a  principality  in  Germany.  This  is  a 
fmall  province,  bounded  on  the  north-eaft  by  the  duchy  of 
Magdeburg,  on  the  fouth  by  the  principality  of  Anhault,  on 
the  weft  by  the  archbifhopric  of  Hildefheim,  on  the  eaft  by 
part  of  the  electorate  of  Saxony,  and  on  the  north  by 
iBrunfwic  Wolfembuttle.  It  has  a  good  foil,  yields  plenty 
of  corn,  and  the  forefts  ftore  of  venifon. 

Halberstadt,  heretofore  an  imperial  city,  is  it’s  principal 
town,  but  the  trade  here  is  inconfiderable,  by  reafon  of  the 
fmallnefs  of  the  river. 

H  ALL  AGE,  a  fee  paid  at  any  public  hall,  where  goods  are 
meafured  or  fearched  ;  as  at  Blackwell-Hall,  where  woollen 
cloths  are  infpeCted,  by  proper  officers  appointed  for  that 
purpofe. 

HAMBURGH,  a  city  in  Germany.  It  ftands'on  the  north 
fide  of  the  river  Elbe,  72  miles  from  the  mouth  of  it,  and 
is  feated  with  very  extraordinary  advantages  for  trade,  both 
foreign  and  domeftic.  It  has  fuch  a  port  and  river  as  nothing 
in  Europe  excels,  unlefs  it  be  the  Thames.  Befides  the  Elbe, 
which  enters  the  German  Ocean  here,  they  have  a  channel 
opened  to  the  river  Trave,  for  the  fake  of  a  communication 
with  Lubec  and  the  Baltic  Sea,  to  avoid  toll  and  other  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  Sound  :  and  veffels  lying  in  the  Trave  are 
within  40  miles  of  the  Baltic,  whereas  it  is  upwards  of  400 
round  the  coaft  of  Jutland  by  the  Sound. 

It’s  trade,  in  fa£I,  exceeds  that  of  any  city  in  the  world 
which  has  no  kingdom  or  commonwealth  annexed  to  it ;  and 
it’s  exports  and  imports  are  fuperior  to  thofe  of  many  great 
kingdoms,  even  in  Germany  itfelf.  The  Elbe,  and  the 
many  other  great  navigable  rivers  that  fall  into  it  after  a 
courfe  through  fome  of  the  largeft,  ricbeft,  and  moft  trading 
parts  of  Germany,  furnifh  it  with  all  the  produd  and  ma¬ 
nufactures  of  Auftria,  Bohemia,  and  Upper  and  Lower 
Saxony. 

By  the  Havel  and  Spree,  it  has  a  trade  with  the  electorate  of 
Brandenburgh  ;  and,  by  a  canal  from  the  Spree  to  the  Oder, 
it’s  commerce  is  extended  into  Silefia,  Moravia,  and  Poland, 
almoft  to  Hungary. 

The  chief  merchandize  which  it  exports  (to  Great-Britain 
principally)  is  linen  of  feveral  countries  and  forts  ;  parti¬ 
cularly  Silefia  diapers,  and  the  lawns  of  Mifnia  and  Lufatia, 
well  known  at  London  ;  Germany  linen,  called  fo  in  ge¬ 
neral  from  the  counties  of  Ofnabrug,  Lunenburg,  &c.  Ham¬ 
burgh  dowlas,  and  other  linen  from  Lower  Saxony;  coarfe 
linen,  barras,  crocus,  hinderlands,  and  many  other  forts 
from  Lower  Germany  ;  linen  yarn  in  great  quantities  from 
'  ,  the  fame  countries,  especially  Sdefia  and  Lufatia  ;  tin  plates  ; 

and  wire  of  iron,  brafs  and  fteei,  chiefly  from  Upper  Sax- 
'  *  onv  ;  clap-boards.,  pipe  and  hogfhead  ftaves,  wainfcot- 
bo.ards,  oak  pi  auk 'and  timber,  with  kid-ikin»  in  great  quan¬ 
tities,  from  Brandenburg  ;  corn  from  many  of  the  German 
provinces,  Ijut  chieflydrom  Brandenburg  and  Saxony.  Of 
the  -numerous  articles  which  they  import,  the  chief  are  the 
*•.  ,  woollen  .manufactures  of  England.  The  value  of  which 
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yearly  fent  from  Yorklhire  only,  and  generally  (hipped  at 
Hull,  is  faid  to  be  above  100,000 1.  the  Angle  article  of 
ftockings,  fent  hither,  comes  to  above  20,000 1.  yearly,  and 
in  Ihort,  all  the  Englilh  goods  vended  here  amount  to  feveral 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  a  year.  TheEnglifh  merchants  in 
particular,  having  extraordinary  privileges  granted  them 
from  this  city,  make  a  great  figure  here,  different  from 
thofe  of  all  other  nations :  they  appear  as  a  body,  with 
particular  jurifdi&ion  and  powers  among  themfelves,  and, 
as  they  are  called  in  London  the  Hamburgh  company,  fo 
they  are  called  at  Hamburgh  the  Englilh  hanfe,  or  fociety. 
The  Englifh  are  pretty  numerous  here,  this  being  really,  as 
it  was  antiently  called,  theftaple  of  the  Englilh  trade  for  this 
part  of  the  world.  They  had  a  particular  grant  from  the 
city  by  a  treaty  in  queen  Anne’s  reign,  of  the  fame  pri¬ 
vilege  to  import  herrings,  that  was  allowed  to  the  Dutch. 
[See  Fisheries.]  The  Hamburghers  drive  a  very  great 
trade  alfo  to  Ruffia  and  Livonia;  and,  for  the  goods  which 
they  fend  to  the  north  part  of  the  empire  and  Poland,  they 
have  a  great  return,  not  only  in  linen  yarn  and  fine  flax, 
but  in  honey,  wax,  annifeed,  linfeed,  drugs,  &c.  all  which 
come  by  the  navigation  of  the  Oder  into  the  Spree,  and  fo 
into  the  Elbe  in  the  marquifateof  Brandenburgh;  and  there¬ 
fore  the  Danes  cannot  interrupt  this  trade,  or  obtain  any  part 
of  it,  nor  hinder  the  great  vent  of  Englifh  manufactures  back 
into  all  the  before-mentioned  countries;  which  is  the  capital 
branch  of  all  the  Hamburgh  trade,  and  has  vaftly  enriched  it. 
The  number  of  veffels  of  any  confiderable  burden,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  town,  is  computed  at  400,  of  which  30  of  the 
principal  are  employed  in  the  trade  {o  and  from  London. 
They  have  many  in  the  French  trade,  particularly  about  40, 
which  bring  winp  and  other  commodities  from  Bourdeaux  ; 
50  or  60  in  the  Greenland  trade,  befides  many  which  navi¬ 
gate  the  Baltic,  and  fome  alfo  to  Portugal,  Spain,  the  Me¬ 
diterranean,  &c. 

This  city  has  alfo  a  good  {hare  in  the  Greenland  whale- 
fifhery,  to  which  they  commonly  fend  50  or  60  (hips  every 
year,  and  have  generally  had  good  fuccefs.  See  Greenland. 
Befides  the  beer  brewed  here,  of  which  great  quantities  are  ' 
exported,  they  have  not  long  ago  ere&ed  feveral  manufac¬ 
tures,  which  they  carry  on  with  great  induftry  and  fuccefs  : 
particularly,  1.  The  weaving  of  damalks,  brocades,  velvets, 
and  the  richeft  kinds  of  filks.  2.  Sugar-baking,  here  being 
as  good  loaf-fugar  as  is  made  in  London,  but,  having  no  co¬ 
lonies,  they  are  obliged  to  buy  their  mufcovado  fugars  from 
Great-Britain  and  France.  3.  Callico- printing,  which  em¬ 
ploys  abundance  of  their  people  ;  and  of  late  they  have  be¬ 
gun  alfo  to  print  linens,  and  make  fome  gold  and  filver  lace. 
By  thefe  and  feveral  other  branches  of  it’s  trade,  it  is  become 
a  rich  and  powerful  city,  and,  without  difpute,  diives  the 
greateft  inland  trade  at  this  time,  of  any  city,  at  leaft,  in 
Europe,  London  and  Amfterdam  only  excepted. 

Remarks. 

The  Britifh  fa&ory,  which  is  removed  from  Flanders  to 
Hamburgh,  are  poffeffed  of  privileges  fince  1610,  confirmed 
by  a  convention  with  the  regency,  as  diftinguifhed  as  any 
body  of  foreigners  enjoy  in  any  part  of  the  commercial 
world.  The  Hamburghers  found  it  their  intereft  to  indulge 
them;  infomuch  that,  till  the  revolution,  they  had  an^xclu- 
five  privilege  of  importing  cloth  ;  but  this  liberty  is  now  free 
to  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city.  This  factory  is  incor¬ 
porated  into  a  company,  confifting  of  13  members,  a  gover¬ 
nor,  and  deputy-governor.  All  difputes  among  themfelves 
are  referred  to  the  final  decifion  of  a  majority  of  voices.  They 
alfo  judge  with  regard  to  their  demands  on  burghers,  but  in 
this  cafe  a  deputation  of  two  fenators  is  required  to  act  in 
concert  with  them.  Their  judgments  are  fo  juft  and  fum- 
mary,  that  the  burghers  generally  make  application  to  them, 
when  they  have  demands  upon  any  of  the  Biitilh  faclorv, 
preferring  their  decifions  to  any  other  court  in  the  jurifdiction 
of  the  city. — The  trade  of  this  company  is  'not  fo  confi¬ 
derable  as  it  was  at  the  latter  end  of  the  iaft  century. 
Hamburgh  is  a  hanfe-town  [fee  the  article  Hanse-tcwns] 
of  more  importance  than  any  in  Europe.  This  place  may 
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Hamburgh.  Altcna  has  been  long  confidered  by  the  Ham- 
burghers  as  an  objedt  of  great  jealoufy.  In  the  war  with 
Sweden,  in  lyi^,  this  town  was  burned  to  the  ground,  and 
now  appears  as  new. 

T  he  continual  lofies  buffered  by  the  Algerine  rovers,  who 
,  thought  it  their  intereft  to  decline  accommodation,  have  been 
a  great  obftruaion  to  the  trade  of  Hamburgh  ;  and  the  more 
as  they  can  hardly,  with  any  affurance,  afk  the  affiftance  of 
any  fovereighn  prince,  and  particularly  a  maritime  power, 
who  is  a  competitor  in  point  of  commerce.  During  the  laft 
war,  they  had  feveral  (hips  on  the  Weftern  Ocean  and  the 
Mediterranean ;  but  hoftilities  at  fea  were  no  fooner  ended, 
than  they  were  obliged  to  alter  their  meafures. 

The  Algerines,  finding  the  Spaniards  meant  to  make  war  with 
them  in  good  earneft,  entered  lately  into  a  treaty  with  the 
Hamburghers,  not  of  friendfhip  only,  but  of  commerce  alfo. 
I  his  the  Spaniards  highly  refented,  and  put  the  Hamburghers 
under  the  neceffity  of  annulling  that  treaty,  or  of  beinp  ex¬ 
cluded  from  their  trade  with  Spain.  Being  reduced  to  this 
alternative  they  have  chofen  the  former. 

T  his  city  ieems  to  owe  its  fafety  to  the  jarring  interefts  of 
the  neighbouring  powers.  It  is  furrounded  by  the  Danes  on 
the  north  fide,  in  Holftein,  Slefwick,  Deitmarfen,  &c.  who 
have  often  made  pretenlions  to  it.  It  had  the  Swedes  on 
the  weft  fide,  in  the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden  ;  and 
both  thefe  had  forts  upon  the  Elbe,  the  one  at  Gluckftadt, 
the  other  at  Stadt,  where,  by  their  fhips  of  war  they  could 
intercept  the  Hamburghers  trade.  They  had  the  princes  of 
the  houfe  of  Lunenburgh  on  the  fouth,  poiTeiTed  of  Lawen- 
burg  on  the  Elbe,  above  the  city,  and  fo  able  to  flop  all 
their  navigation  upwards,  and  of  Harburg  over  againft  them. 
And,  laftly,  they  had  the  houfe  of  Brandenburg,  now  Pruffia] 
on  the  eaft.  All  thefe  princes  have  been  ready  enough  to 
find  pretenfions  upon  the  city  of  Hamburgh,  and  were  feve- 
rally  able  to  pufh  thofe  pretenfions  ;  but  none  of  them  beino- 
willing  that  the  Hamburghers  fhould  fall  into  the  hands  ol" 
any  but  themfelves  ;  this  clafhing  of  interefts  has  been  the 
prefervation  of  the  city,  they  having  never  failed  of  fuccour 
on  one  fide  or  other. 


Monies  and  Exchanges  of  Hamburgh. 

They  keep  their  accounts  at  Hamburgh  in  rixdollars,  fols, 
and  deneirs  lubs,  or  in  marks,  fols,  and  deniers  lubs. 

The  rixdollar  is  worth  three  marks,  or  48  fols  lubs,  or  96 
deniers  gros  *.  y 

*  In  the  year  1623,  it  was  regulated  that  the  ftandard  fliould 
be  10  deniers  14  grains,  and  that  it  Ihould  weigh  532grains. 


'1  he  dollar  is  equal  to  2  marks,  or  32  fols  lubs,  or  64  de¬ 
niers  gros. 

I  he  mark  is  equal  to  16  fols  lubs,  or  32  deniers  gros. 

The  livre  gros  is  equal  to  20  fols  gros,  or  120  fols  lubs,  or 
Ji  marks  lubs.  ,  ' 

T  he  fol  gros,  or  fcftelling,  is  equal  to  12  deniers  gros,  or  6 
fols  lubs. 

The  common  fol  is  equal  to  2  gros,  or  12  deniers,  or  penings. 

o  reduce  marks  lubs  iivo  dollars  and  rixdollars  muff:  be  fo 
ealy,  as  to  need  no  explication. 

Suppole  you  owe  the  following  (urns  of  Hamburgh  money  to 
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your  correfporidents  at  the  following  places,  what  fums  muff 


be  paid  for  the  lame  in  the  monies  of  their  refpc&ive  coun- 
tnes.  -  r 
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be  confidered,  with  refpecb  to  Germany,  what  Amfferdam 
is  to  Europe,  a  magazine  of  the  different  produce  and  mer¬ 
chandize  of  the  trading  world.  Commilfion  bulinefs  made  a 
very  confifferable  article  of  the  profits  of  Hamburgh,  but  a 
great  part  of  this  branch  is  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  Altena,  the  Hamburghers  having  injudicioufly 
charged  a  fmall  duty  on  them,  which  they  have  iince  taken 
off,  and  made  it  a  free  port  for  the  tranlit  of  all  merchan¬ 
dizes;  but  they  cannot  recover  this  bufinefs  in  the  fame  man 
ner  as  before  ;  fo  difficult  is  it  to  alter  the  channel  of  trade 
from  the  current  it  has  once  obtained. 

'T  here  are  other  branches  of  which  the  Hamburghers  have 
been  obliged  to  yield  a  part  to  other  nations.  The  trade  of 
Lubec,  which  was  funk  very  low,  has  mended  of  late  years  : 
Stetin,  which  was  hardly  known  as  a  trading  town,  now  be¬ 
gins  to  make  fome  figure  in  commerce;  and  we  find  the  king 
of  Pruifia  endeavouring  to  effablifh  Embden  as  a  pi  ice  of 
trade.  [See  Prussia.]  Copenhagen  of  late  years  is  im- 
pioved  ;  and  a  vaft  trade  is  eftablifhed  in  St.  Peterfburgh, 
which  did  not  exift  till  this  century  ;  but,  above  all,  France, 
fince  queen  Annes  war,  has  made  large  ftrides  in  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  her  commercial  intereft.  See  the  article 
France,  and  French  America,  British  America, 
Canada,  Florida.  Thefe  concurring  reafons  muff  ne- 
ceflarily  diminifh  the  trade  of  Hamburgh. 

What  has  clipped  the  wings  of  the  Hamburghers,  though  not 
in  fo  great  a  degree  as  generally  imagined,  is  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Altena,  as  before  intimated,  which  fignifiet  much 
too  near,  as  indeed  it  is  for  their  intereft,  having  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  fituation  the  fame  as  Hamburgh  ;  but  it  has  no  forti¬ 
fications,  nor  is  the  Danifn  fovereignty  fo  great  a  fecurity  of 
it’s  commerce  as  the  independency  of  a  Hanfe-Town  is  to 

- U  A  I. _ L  I _  1  , 


fols  lubs. 


At  Amfcer. 
Paris 
L ondon 
Cadiz 
Lifbon 
Venice 
Vienna 
Nurem. 


172S  dollars' 
975  marks 
1541 
2025 
<  1030 
15CO 

J200 

600  rixdol. 


i6|  at 


Courfe  of  exchange.  ' 
- - — -a - 


> 


‘s-T 
I2|  at 


324  fols  banco  per  dollar  of  32  fols. 
27  j-p  I°JS  fobs  per  crown  of  60  fols. 
32L  fols  gros  per  pound  fterling. 

93 f  £ros  Per  ducat  of  373  marvadees. 
gros  per  crufade  of  400  rees. 
at  86|  gros  per  ducat  banco  of  24  gros. 
at  139  rixdollars  per  100 rixdollars  banco, 
at  133  rixdollars  per  100  rixdollaK  banco. 


Or  the  Exchange  of  Hamburgh  upon  Holland. 
Case  I. 


To  reduce  1728  dollars,  16  f  fols  lubs  banco. 
Multiply  by  32-7  fols  banco  of  exchange. 


3456 

5184 

86 


4 
432 
216 

16 


for  *  the  I 


g 

16 


2 
T 

f  the 


1} 


the  ft  > of  1728 


fols 


8 

the 


l  of  the  exchange 
i  fol  the  T>_  of  16  fols 


■IO5682I5  fols 


I 


N  S  T 


Proof. 

Operation. 

Florins  2841  :  5  at  32  ?  per  dollar 


20 


8 


56825 

8 


263 


263)454600(1728  dollars,  16  f. 


I  N 


STRUCTION. 


Of  the  Exchange  of  Hamburgh  upon  France. 


C  A 


S  E 


II. 


Reduce  975  marks,  2  f  fols  lubs,  bank  money  of  Hamburgh, 
into  hvres,  fols,  and  deniers  Tournois  of  France,  exchange 

at  27  j  fols  lubs  bank,  per  crown  of  60  fols  Tournois  of 
r  ranee. 


Operation. 


975  marks,  2  f  fols  lubs  ban.  ex.  at  27  *  fols  lubs 
16  24 


5852 

975 


109 

54 


15602  f 

24 


8^ 
2  4-’ 


649 — 24ths  divifor 


82416 

31204 


4  U  n  ,  284  florins’  5  fols  banco,  for  which  the 
draught  muff  be  made  on  Amfferdam. 


Ruction. 

Multiply  thefum  of  dollars  by  the  price  of  exchange  of 
fols,  andtake  the  aliquot  parts,  as  direded  by  the  operation, 
and  the  fum  total  will  be  fols  or  ftivers  bank  money,  which 
being  divided  by  20,  gives  for  anfwer  florins  and  ftivers  bank* 
to  be  received  at  Amfterdam. 


Reduce  the  fum  and  price  of  exchange  into  the  fame  denomi¬ 
nation,  viz.  eights  of  ftivers,  and  divide  the  fum  by  the 
price,  and  the  quote  will  give  the  number  of  times  that  the 
price  is  contained  in  the  fum,  which  is  the  anfwer  in  dollars* 
lor  the  remainder,  multiply  by  32  (the  fols  lubs  in  a  dollar) 
and  divide  by  the  common  divifor,  and  you  have  the  fols 
equal  to  the  fraction. 

N.  B.  In  ordinary  praftice,  the  defeending  to  the  eighth  or 
fixteenth  of  a  fol  is  reckoned  fufficient. 


649)394456 — 24ths dividend  (576  crowns,  58 fols,  5  deniers. 


3  uvres 


1730  livres,  18  fols,  5  deniers 


Tournois,  for  which  the  draught  mull  be  made  upon  Paris. 


Instruction. 

Reduce  the  fum  given,  and  the  price  of  exchange,  into  the 


24ths  of  fols  lubs  (viz.  by  16  s.  the  value  of  a  mark)  and  for 

f  K  o  JL.  _ _  1  _  _  R  1*1  11  r-3->  1 


the  J-  of  a  fol  reckon  1ip  which  is  equal  thereto.  [Seethe 


article  Arithmetic.]  Divide  the  product  of  the  (um  by 
the  product  of  the  price  of  exchange,  and  the  quotient  will 
fhew  how  many  times  the  price  of  exchange  is  contained  in 
the  fum,  or  how  many  crowns  are  contained  in  the  number 
of  marks.  lor  the  remainder  632,  multiply  by  60  fols  (the 
vaiue  of  the  crown)  and,  dividing  by  the  common  divifor,  it 

5  gives 


H  A  M 

gives  58  fols,  and  a  further  remainder  of  278,  which,  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  12,  and  divided  as  before,  gives  5  deniers. — To 
reduce  the  crowns  into  livres,  multiply  by  3  (fo  many  livres 
making  1  crown)  and  add  2  livres,  18  fols,  and  5  deniers, 
for  the  58  fols  5  deniers.  This  gives  1730  livres,  18  fols, 
5  deniers  T'ournois  of  Paris,  to  be  there  received  for  the 
975  marks  27  lubs  banco  of  Hamburgh. 

Proof  of  the  foregoing. 

3)  livres  1730  :  18  :  5  Tournois  exchange,  at  27  ^  fols 


Crowns  576  :  58  :  5 


[lubs  per  crown- 


4032 
1 1 52 

24  =  AFof576 

134  f°r  3°  fols  4°f  ?  the  exchange 
9  for  20  fols  7  of )  price 
for  4  fols  7  of  20 
for  4  fols  7  of  20 
for  4  deniers  TL.  of  4  fols 


*4 

1 

*rs* 


fols  lubs  16)15602-^(975  marks,  2  fols,  and  allowance 
for  the  fradtional  parts  will  make  7. 

Of  the  Exchange  of  Hamburgh  upon  England. 
Case  III. 

To  reduce  1541  marks  14  fols  7  lubs,  bank  money  of  Ham¬ 
burgh,  into  fterling  money  of  England,  exchange  at  32  7 
fols  gros  per  pound  fterling. 

Operation. 

1541  marks  14  7  lubs  -  -  at  32  f  fols 

32  deniers  de  gros  12 


3082 

4623 

i6‘ 

8 

4 


for  8  fols  lubs,  i  of  the  32 
for  4  fols  lubs,  4  of  8 
for  2  fols  lubs,  i-  of  4 
for  7  of  afol  =  £of  2  fols 


4934° 4 

3 


Divifor  1164  thirds  of 
[deniers 


1 164)  148022  thirds  of  den.  dividend  (1.  127  :  3  :  4  fter¬ 
ling)  for  which  the  draught  is  to  be  made  on  London. 


Instruction. 

Reduce  thefum  given,  and  the  price  of  exchange,  into  thirds 
of  deniers,  by  multiplying  the  marks  by  32  deniers  gros,  the 
value  of  a  mark,  and  taking  the  aliquot  parts  for  the  i4ffols, 
as  above  direfted . — After  which,  multiply  the  product  by  3, 
which  gives  thirds  of  deniers  gros. — Then  multiplying  the  ex¬ 
change  fols  by  12,  gives  deniers.— For  the  f  of  a  fol  add  4 
deniers,  that  being  4  of  12— And  multiply  alfo  the  produd 
by  3,  gives  thirds  of  deniers. — The  fum  and  price  being  both 
reduced  into  the  like  denomination,  divide  the  fum  by  the 
price,  and  you  have  the  anfwer  in  pounds  fterling. — For  the 
remainder  I94>  multiply  by  20,  and  divide  by  the  common 
divifor,  and  you  have  the  {hillings  ;  and  for  the  fecond  re¬ 
mainder,  388,  multiply  by  12,  and  divide  by  the  fame  di¬ 
vifor,  and  you  have  the  pence. 


127  : 

32  f 


The  Proof. 

3  :  4  fterling,  exchange  at  32  7 


254 

381 

42 — 4  deniers  for  the  7 

5 — 5  near>  for  3  {hillings  4  pence  f  of  the  exchange 


i )  41? 

|  1  f.  9  deniers 

gros, 

liv.  205 

:  1 1  fols,  9  deniers 

gros,  to 

7 

marks  8  fols  lubs,  the  value 

3435 

102 

marks,  8  fols 

,  for 

8  fols, 

3 

12 

for 

10 

6 

for 

1 

3 

for 

6  den. 

1  4  ' 

for 

3  den. 1 

a. 

the  f  of  7  i  marks 
the  -J-  of  10  fols 


1541  marks  14  fols  4,  for  which  the  draught  muft  be 


niade  on  Hamburgh 

O 


Instruction. 

Multiply  the  1.  127  :  3  :  4  fterling,  by  the  price  of  exchange, 
32 ’3  iols  gros,  and  divide  the  product  of  fols  by  20,  gives 
hvres,  fols,  and  deniers  gros.  Multiply  the  205  livres,  n 
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fols,  and  9  deniers,  by  7  -[  marks,  the  value  of  a  Iivre  gros, 
2nd  take  the  aliquot  parts  as  above,  and  you  will  have  the 
proumSt  1541  marks  14  4  fols  bank,  as  proof  fufficient  of 
the  preceding  cafe. 

Of  the  Exchange  of  Hamburgh  upon  Cadiz. 
Case  IV. 

To  reduce  2025  marks  I2|  fols  lubs,  bank  money  of  Ham- 
urg  ,  into  ducats,  fols,  and  deniers,  and  afterwards  into 
rials  and  marvadees  of  Spain,  exchange  at  93  4  deniers  gros 
per  ducat  of  375  marvadees  old  plate. 

Operation. 

2025  marks  12  4,  exchange  at  93  A 
Multiply  by  32  deniers  gros  5 


561  ftxths  of  den. 


4050 

60  75 
25  4 

64825  a 


561)388952  fixths  of  deniers  (693  ducats,  6  fols,  4 
den.  for  which  the  draught  fhould  be  made  upon  Cadiz. 

Thefe  693  ducats,  6  fols,  4  deniers,  multiplied 
By  1 1  rials  I  marvadee 

7623  _ 

20  rials,  13  marv.  for  693  marv.  divided  by  34 
2  25  for  5  fols,  the  A  of  11  rials 

18  for  1  the  |  of  5  fols 

6  for  4  den.  the  4  of  a  fol 

7646  rials,  28  marvadees  old  plate,  to  receive  in  Spain. 
Instruction. 

Reduce  the  fum  and  the  price  of  exchange  into  fixths  of  de¬ 
niers,  by  multiplying  the  former  by  32  deniers  gros,  the  va¬ 
lue  of  a  mark  (adding  25  4  for  the  1  2  A)  and  after  by  6.— 
With  regard  to  the  exchange,  multiply  that  by  6,  and  for 
the  take  in  -g-  —  %■>  an^  divide  the  product  of  the  fum  by 
that  of  the  price  of  exchange,  and  the  quotient  will  be  693 
ducats,  with  the  remainder  of  179,  which  multiplied  by  20, 
the  value  of  a  ducat  in  fols,  and  divided  by  the  fame,  it  pro¬ 
duces  6  fols,  and  a  further  remainder  of  214,  which  multi¬ 
plied  by  12  deniers ;  the  value  of  a  fol,  and  divided  by  the 
fame  divifor,  it  gives  4  deniers  ;  which  quotients  beino-  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  ii  rials  1  marvadee,  value  of  a  ducat,  will  produce 
7646  rials,  28  marvadees,  to  be  received  at  Cadiz. 

But,  if  you  would  at  once  reduce  the  marks  into  rials  and 
marvadees,  and  not  into  ducats,  you  muft  multiply  by  375 
marvadees,  the  value  of  a  ducat,  the  64825  4  deniers  gros, 
and  divide  the  product  24309500  marvadees  by  3179  mar- 
vadees,  which  is  the  exchange  of  934  deniers  gros,  multi¬ 
plied  by  34  marvadees,  the  value  of  a  rial ;  and  this  will  give 
you  for  quotient  the  fame  fum  of  7646  rials,  with  a  remain¬ 
der  of  2866  j  which  multiplied  by  34  marvadees,  and  di- 
vided  by  the  fame  divifor,  it  gives  30  marvadees,  two  more 
than  the  preceding  method  does. 

Proof. 

Reduce  7646  rials  28  marvadees,  old  plate  of  Spain,  into 
marks,  fols,  and  pence  lubs,  bank  money,  at  the  courfe  of 
exchange  of  93  A  gros  per  ducat  of  375  marvadees  of  Spain. 

Operation. 

7646  rials  28  mar.  375  mar.  multiplied  by  32  gros, 
34  32 


750 

1125 

12000  gros — Divifor 


30612 
22938 

259992 
Excha.  934 

779976 

2339928 

129996 

- - - -  Quotient 

a43°9252  Kros — dividend  (2025  niarks,  12  fols,  4  pence 
bank,  for  which  the  draught  upon  Hamburgh  Ihould  be  made. 

Instruction. 

Reduce  the  7646  rials,  28  marvadees,  into  marvadees,  by 
multiplying  them  by  34  marvadees,  the  value  of  a  rial,  and 
multiply  the  product,  259992  marvadees,  by  the  price  of 
exchange  of  93  A  gros,  it  gives  24309252  gros  for  dividend. 
Multiply  alfo  the  375  marvadees,  the  value  of  a  ducat,  by 
32  gros,  the  value  of  a  mark  lubs,  it  gives  1 2000  gros  fora 
divifor,  and  2025  marks  lubs  for  a  quotient,  with  a  remain¬ 
der  of  9252  ;  which  multiplied  by  16  fols,  the  value  of  a 
maik,  and  divided  by  the  fame  divifor,  it  gives  12  fols  lubs  ; 
and  a  further  remainder  of  4032,  to  be  multiplied  by  12 

penings. 


HAM 


HAM 


pehings,  the  value  of  a  fol,  and  divided  by  the  fame,  you 
will  have  four  penings  bank  money  of  Hamburgh. 


Of  the  Exchange  of  Hamburgh  upon  Lisbon. 
Case  V. 

To  reduce  1030  marks  1  fol  lubs,  bank  money  of  Ham 
burgh,  into  crufadoes  of  Portugal,  exchange  at  42  A  deniers 
gr os,  per  crufado  of  400  rees. 

Operation. 

1030  Marks  1  fol  lubs  at  42  ~  deniers  gros 
32  deniers  gros  4 


2060 

3°9° 


1 7 1  quarters  of  gros 


2  for  the  fol 


32962 

4 


171  )  131848  quarters  of  deniers  gros  (771  crufadoes  16  rees, 
for  which  the  draught  upon  Lifbon  fhould  be  made. 

Instruction. 

Multiply  the  fum  of  1030  marks  1  fol  by  32  gros,  and  after¬ 
wards  by  4  for  quarters  of  gros. — Reduce  the  price  of  ex¬ 
change  alfo  into  quarters  of  gros,  and  divide  the  one  by  the 
other,  and  you  will  have  a  quotient  of  771  crufadoes,  with 
a  remainder  of  7  ;  which  multiply  by  400  rees,  the  value  of  a 
crufado-,  and  divide  by  the  fame  divifor,  you  will  have  16 
rees.  By  multiplying  the  crufadoes  by  400  rees,  and  adding 
the  16  rees,  the  fum  total  will  be  308416  rees  to  be  received 
at  Lifbon. 

Proof. 

771  Crufadoes  16  at  42  4 


42  3 


1542 

3084. 

385  1  for  |  of  771  crufadoes 
192  3  for  1.  of  ditto 

1  |  for  16  rees,  the  T’T  of  400  marks 


32)32962 — (1030— 1  fol  of  Lifbon. 

Instruction. 

Multiply  771  Crufadoes  16  rees  by  the  price  of  exchange, 
and  take  the  aliquot  as  above.  The  product  being  deniers 
gros  (32  of  which  makes  a  mark)  divide  thereby,  and  the 
quotient  gives  marks  or  TJ?,  or  fol  lubs. 


Of  the  Exchange  of  Hamburgh  upon  Venice. 

C  A  S  E  VI. 

To  reduce  1500  marks  lubs,  bank  money  of  Hamburgh, 
into  ducats,  fols,  and  deniers,  bank  money  of  Venice,  ex¬ 
change  at  86  |  deniers  gros  of  Hamburgh,  per  ducat  of  24 
gros. 

Operation. 

1500  marks  lubs  each  at  68  4  deniers  gros 
Multiply  by  32  deniers  gros  8 


3000 

4500 


695  eighths  of  deniers 
gros 


48000  deniers  gros 

8 


695  )  384000  eighths  of  deniers  gros  (552  ducats  10  fols 
4  deniers,  for  which  the  draught  muft  be  made  on  Venice. 

Instruction. 


Reduce  the  fum  and  price,  according  to  the  foregoing  ex¬ 
amples,  into  one  denomination,  the  eighths  of  deniers  gros, 
and  dividing  the  former  by  the  latter,  the  quotient  gives  du¬ 
cats  552,  with  a  remainder  360;  which  multiplying  by  20 
fols,  the  value  of  a  ducat,  and  dividing;  by  the  fame  divifor, 
it  gives  10  fols,  and  250  remaining.— This  multiplied  by  12’ 
deniers,  the  value  of  a  fol,  and  divided  again  by  the  fame, 
it  gives  4  deniers  bank  money  to  be  received  at  Venice. 

Proof.. 


552  Ducats  10  fols,  4  at  86  4 


86  | 


3312 

4416 

AH 

483 

*7 

J7 

£ 


for 


a 

for  4  fols  the  4  of  the  exchange  86 

f —  .  .1  t> 


•  •  for  4  ditto,  the  4 

and  more  for  2  ditto,  the  f  of  4 
and  more  for  4  deniers,  the  £  of  2  fols 


parts ’remaining!^00  "b  lubs>  reckon  *  for  *=  fraflioiwl 


Operation. 


55600 

34  22 — 6  for  the  J 


Rixdollars  556(34— 22— 6 
30 


Gros 


10J42 

12 


Fenings  5(10 
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STRUCTION. 


Proof  of  the  foregoing. 


Operation. 


If  139  rixdollars  of  Vienna  give  100  of  Hamburgh,  what 
will  556  rixdollars,  10  gros,  five  fenings? 
100  ° 


55600 

33  :  16  for  10  gros  the  | 
1  :  18  for  5  fenings 


bank  ,11^ 136)55634  1  34  "*  t4°°  * 


Of  the  Exchange  of  Hamburgh  upon  Nuremberg. 
Case  VIII. 


Instruction. 

Multiply  the  fum  by  the  price,  and,  for  the  4.,  multiply  by  the 
7,  cancel  the  product,  and  divide  by  8  gives  the  value  of  the 

T*  Aur  r  ten  f°|S  7  Jmiers,  take  the  aliquot  parts  as  above 
and  the  turn  total  will  be  deniers  gros ;  which,  divided  by 
32,  the  value  of  a  mark,  the  quotient  gives  1500  marks. 


Of  the  Exchange  of  Hamburgh  upon  Vienna. 
Case  VII. 

To  reduce  1200  marks  12  fols  lubs,  bank  money  of  Ham 
burgh,  into  rixdollars,  gros,  and  fenings  of  Vienna  ev" 
change  at  139  rixdollars  of  Vienna,  of  90  kreutzers  per  r  A 
rixdollars,  of  48  fols  lubs  of  Hamburgh,  of  the  fame  money? 


lilUoof  of  &ght  £iVe  13+?o'f 0l- 0f  Vienna-  »iat 


Reduce  the  1200  marks  lubs  into  rixdollars,  in  taking  a  there 
of,  the  rixdollar  being  worth  3  marksdubs,  it  produfes  7™ 
rixdo!  ars  (each  making  48  fols  lubs,  the  LZsZltV 

“ 556  » A  s  ie 

l!fiT  r'^TItip,ica"'0n  of  the  recon')  by  the 

i1b3e4«d,°r  H 

gores  ,0  the  righ.-hand ,  aj,he  SS? Lit  ^ 
plied  by  30  gros,  the  value  of  the  rixdollars  Fa-  a  a 
again  by  the  ,oo,  you  have  ,o  g,L  •  fhis  She  ” 

alfo  being  multiplied  by  i2  fenings,’the  value  of  a 
divided  _aga,n  by  too,  it  gives  S8ft„ings 


60 ?  r:x-f'nrs  48  fo,s  !“bs,  bank  money  of 

Hamburgh  into  rixdollars  of  90  kreutzers,  current  money 

;L“lmbmgh”Se  “  I3S“d°,la'S  °f 


Operation. 


If  100  rixdollars  of  Hamburgh  give  135  rixdollars  of  Nu¬ 
remberg,  what  will  600  of  Hamburgh  ?  600 


*  ’ 


8 


1000 


Anfwer  810,  for  which  the  draught  fhould  be  made  upon 
Nuremberg,  of  rixdollars.  ^ 


nstruction. 


After  fating  the  cafe  according  to  the  rule  of  proportion, 
you  multiply  the  fecond  and  third  terms  together,  and  di¬ 
vide  the  product  by  the  firft,  by  cutting  off °two  figures  on 
the  right-hand  as  in  the  preceding  cafe,  and  you  have  the 
number  of  rixdollars  to  be  received  at  Nuremberg. 

If  the  remainder  had  been  otherwife  than  cyphers,  you  muft 
have  multiplied  by  90  kreutzers,  the  value  of  a  rixdollar, 
and,  feparating  two  figures  to  the  right  as  before,  you  would 
have  the  kreutzers. — And  if  any  further  remainder  fhould 
occur,  you  fhould  multiply  it  by  4  fenings,  the  value  of  a 

reutzcr;  and,  feparating  the  fame,  it  would  give  the  fen¬ 
ings. 


Proof. 
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Proof. 

If  135  rixdollars  of  Nuremberg  give  100  of  Hamburgh, 
what  will  810  of  Nuremberg? 

100 


135)81000(600  rixdollars  bank,  for  which  the  draught 
upon  Hamburgh  fhould  be  made. 

Instruction. 

From  a  direft  rule  of  three,  faying:  if  135  rixdollars  of 
Nuremberg  give  100  of  Hamburgh,  how  many  will  810 
give? 

The  product  of  the  fecond  and  third  terms  being  multiplied 
is  81000,  which  being  divided  bv  the  firft  135,  the  quotient 
is  600  rixdollars  of  48  fols  lubs,  to  be  received  in  bank  at 
Hamburgh. — If  any  thing  had  remained,  you  fhould  multi¬ 
ply  by  48  fols  lubs,  the  value  of  the  rixdoilar,  and  divide 
by  the  135,  it  gives  fols  lubs. — And,  if  any  further  remain¬ 
der  had  arofe,  it  fhould  be  multiplied  by  2  gros,  the  value  of 
the  fol,  and  divided  by  the  fame,  it  gives  grofs  to  be  received 
with  thefe  rixdollars. 

Thefe  are  fome  of  the  principal  places  of  Europe,  with 
which  Hamburgh  has  dealings  by  way  of  exchange. 

Of  the  Weights  and  Measures  of  Hamburgh. 

In  their  weights  they  reckon  as  follows,  viz.  2  loodt  —  1 
ounce,  16  ounces  =  1  lb.  10  lb.  —  1  ftone  of  wool  or  fea¬ 
thers,  14  lb.  —  a  difpound,  20  lb.  =r  1  ftone  of  flax,  8  dif- 
pound  —  1  center,  about  120  lb.  avoirdupoife  of  London, 
16  lb.  is  a  difpound,  20  difpound  a  fchippound  of  fea¬ 
thers  or  wool,  and  16  difpounds  —  1  tun  of  butter  or  tallow. 
100  lb.  of  Hamburgh  —  98  in  Amfterdam,  103  4  lb.  of  Ant¬ 
werp,  and  107  £  lb.  in  London. 

Of  the  ordinary  Cloth  Measures  of  Hamburgh. 

IOO  Ells  —  in  Amfterdam  38  }  auns,  in  Breflaw  104  4.  auns, 
in  Dantzic  Q2~auns,  in  London  62Lyards,  in  Nuremberg 
877  ells.  1  he  Lubec  ell  isT*Tlhorter  than  the  Hamburgh 
one. 

AH  filken  goods  are  for  the  moft  part  bought  and  fold  in 
Hamburgh  by  the  Brabant  ell,  5  whereof  =  6  Hamburgh 
ells. 

In  regard  to  corn,  they  reckon  90  fcheppels  to  a  laft,  and 
83  fcheppels  —  10  quarters  in  London. 

Of  the  Bank  of  Hamburgh. 

This  bank  is  judged  to  be  inferior  to  none  in  Europe,  in 
point  of  fecurity.  It  is  under  the  direction  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  four  of  the  moft  diftinguifhed  perlons  of  the  city, 
who  are,  at  certain  feafoils,  elected  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
republic,  who  Hand  engaged  to  make  good  all  deficiencies 
that  may  happen  by  fraud  or  embezzlement  of  any  kind. 
However,  to  prevent  thefe  things,  the  officers  are  obliged  to 
ftate  and  clear  all  their  accounts  twice  a  week. 

Here  they  receive  only,  as  at  Amfterdam,  the  fineft  and  belt 
of  their  current  money  into  the  bank,  and  will  allow -l  or  -l 
per  cent,  to  thofe  who  make  payments  there  in  rixdollarsb. 
This  bank  is  under  much  the  fame  regulation  as  that  of  Am¬ 
fterdam;  and  all  perfons  who  do  bufinefs  therein,  are  fubjedt 
to  divers  fines  and  penalties,  as  checks  upon  their  condudf. 

1  or  inftance,  no  fum  under  an  100  marks  can  be  entered  in 
the  bank,  and  for  every  fum  that  is  under  300  marks,  2 
ftivers  muft  be  paid  for  entering  the  fame. 

*1  he  time  for  writing  in  the  bank  is  from  7  to  10  in  the 
morning.  You  may  write  therein  at  any  hour  from  10  to  1, 
or  from  3  to  five,  but  then  you  muft  pay  2  ftivers  for  every 
fum  that  fhall  be  entered  within  thefe  hours.  7 

The  time  for  enquiring  if  a  fum  has  been  entered  in  the 
bank,  is  from  7  to  ten  in  the  morning;  yet  a  perfon  may  be 
informed  at  any  of  the  hours  between  10  in  the  morning  and 
5  in  the  afternoon,  if  he  pays  2  ftivers,  and  then  he  may  afk 
divers  other  queftic  ns  of  the  like  nature,  at  the  fame  time, 
without  farther  charge.  But  the  merchants,  and  other  con- 
fiderable  dealers  in  the  bank,  commonly  give  the  bank  book¬ 
keepers  from  20  to  40  marks  per  ann.  for  any  extraordinary 
trouble  they  may  give  them  at  undue  hours  ;  but  none  but 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  have  the  privilege  of  keeping  ac¬ 
counts  in  the  bank  :  if  a  ftranger  is  defirous  of  keeping  an  ac¬ 
count  therein,  he  muft  purchafe  bis  freedom  of  the^city  for 
that  purpofe.  1 

'i  his  bank,  however,  will  lend  money  to  foreigners,  as  well 
as  citizens,  upon  their  pledging  to  them  the  value  in  jewels, 
plate,  or  the  like  fecurities,  to  reftore  the  like  fum  with  in- 
tereft,  for  fix  months  time  ;  and,  if  they  fail  in  fo  doing,  the 
eftcas  are  forthwith  expofed  to  fale,  upon  a  day  fpecified  in 
a  placart  affixed  ar  the  bar,  to  give  notice  to  any  perfon  who 
is  inclined  to  purchafe  them. 

The  bank  is  generally  fhut  up  from  the  laft  of  December 
to  the  15th  of  January. 

The  agio  is  often  very  high  here,  it  amounting  fometimes 
from  30  to  40  per  cent. 
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Remarks. 

All  bills  of  exchange  are  paid  in  bank. 

The  value  of  the  rixdoilar  being  every-where  known,  and 
it  s  ftandard  invariable,  it  is  ufed  to  the  valuation  of  ail  forts 
of  merchandizes,  and  of  all  coins,  and  also  in  exchange. — 
But  the  current  mcnev  in  many  refpeds  differs  from  the  rix- 
dollar,  as  well  in  thefinenefs  as  weight ;  every  prince,  and 
almoft  every  city  in  Germany  coining  a  different  fpecies  : 
and,  by  thefe  coins,  the  commerce  is  regulated  in  every  pro¬ 
vince  and  city  refpe&ively.  ;  V 

Tne  principal  current  coins  in  thofe  parts,  are  thofe  of  Den- 
mar*.  and  Holftein,  and  the  cities  of  Lubec  and  Hamburgh. 
125  Dollars  current  money  J-^ths  ought  to  make  100  crowns 
or  rixdollars,  or  crowns  of  the  empire  :  fo  that  the  mark  fil- 
ver  of  16  lots,  or  12  deniers,  which  is  9  rixdollars,  make 
11  y  dollars  of  this  current  coin:  and,  by  this  proportion, 
the  city  of  Hamburgh  has  always  governed  itfelf  in  it’s 
commerce. 

But  his  Danifh  majefty  and  the  duke  of  Holftein,  after  ob- 
ferving  the  fame  regulation  for  many  years,  as  their  ancef- 
tors  alfo  did,  at  length  changed  the  rate  of  their  money, 
and  coined  fixpenny  pieces,  about  18  per  cent,  inferior  to 
the  ancient  money. 

Here  began  all  the  confufion  that  has  happened  in  thefe  parts, 
on  account  of  the  coin ;  thefe  princes,  and  elpecially  the 
king  of  Denmark,  endeavouring  by  feizing  the  Hambur^-- 
hers  fnips,  to  compel  them  to  receive  thefe  new  coins  ac¬ 
cording  to  fuch  rate  or  value,  as  he  arbitrarily  impofed  upon 
them,  and  without  any  regard  to  the  difference  of  their  in- 
trinfic  value. 

This  neceftariiy  caufed  the  agio  of  the  current  coin,  which 
before  was  at  but  from  14  to  16  per  cent,  in  exchange  for 
crowns  of  the  bank,  to  rife  in  proportion  ;  till  at  laft,  be¬ 
fore  the  introduction  of  the  new  money  at  Hamburgh,  the 
agio  rofe  to  43  per  cent,  and  the  falfe  coiners  made  their 
market  of  this  diforder,  picking  up  alt  forts  of  the  old  fpe¬ 
cies  of  money,  which  was  good  according  to  the  ftandard, 
melting  them  down,  and  felling  them  to  the  managers  of 
the  mint,  to  coin  into  fixpenny  pieces  of  the  new  alloy;  or, 
which  was  worfe,  coining  them  for  themfelves  of  a  yet 
bafer  kind  :  and  thus  gradually  all  the  good  money  difap- 
peared,  and  the  fixpenny  pieces  fpread  over  the  whole  ccun- 
try,  but  efpecially  in  the  city  of  Hamburgh,  till  it  threatened 
the  ruin  of  the  citizens,  and  of  their  whole  commerce:  for 
that  vifibiy  declined,  the  value  of  houfes  and  land,  which, 
according  to  cuftom,  were  always  rated  in  rixdollars,  fell, 
and  the  public  revenues  were  almoft  annihilated. 

In  this  extremity  the  city  of  Hamburgh,  after  many  delibe¬ 
rate  coniultations  how  to  prevent  the  growing  mifehief,  re- 
folved  to  coin  a  confiderable  quantity  of  money  of  her  own, 
according  to  the  ancient  ftandard  which  fhe  had  long  adhered 
to,  and  fuch  a  quantity  as  fhould  be  fufficient  to  anfwer  the 
ordinary  demands  of  her  commerce. 

This  being  done,  they  publifhed  fuch  conftitutions  under  the 
authority  of  their  government,  as  fhould  fix  an  invariable . 
agio  upon  this  money,  agreeably  to  it’s  intrinfic  value,  and 
fettle  the  difference  in  all  payments  between  the  new  money, 
and  the  payments  in  bank.  This  agio  was  found  to  be  16 
per  cent,  and  it  was  then  fettled  accordingly  ;  fo  that  any 
one  might  receive  100  crowns  bank  for  1 16  crowns  of  the 
new  money,  and  fo  vice  verfa,  any  one  paying  in  100  crowns 
bank  might  receive  116  crowns  new  fpecie. 

For  the  eftablifhing  this  new  fettlement  with  more  fecurity*, 
laws  againft  falfifiers  of  the  coins  being  always  infufficient 
to  prevent  the  evil,  they  ereefted  a  hank  of  this  new  money 
in  particular,  after  the  manner  of  a  fund  for  circulation,  and 
according  to  the  method  of  their  predeceflors,  to  preferve 
the  currency  of  the  new  fpecies  ;  which  new  bank  was 
obliged  to  correfpond  on  all  occafions  with  the  old  bank  :  bv 
which  means,  befides  making  the  payments  of  money  eafy 
and  current  on  all  occafions,  the  new  coin  is  preferved  from 
being  clipped,  melted  down,  counterfeited,  or  otherwife  de¬ 
faced  in  any  manner  whatfoever  ;  for  now  there  was  no 
more  to  do,  than  to  lodge  the  new  fpecies  in  it’s  proper 
bank,  and  upon  any  occafion  of  payment,  either  in  one  fpe¬ 
cie  or  the  other,  to  write  off  the  money,  or  transfer  it,  as 
’tis  called,  by  a  draught,  or  alignment,  from  one  bank  to 
the  other,  as  the  nature  of  the  payment  directed. 

By  this  regulation,  payment  of  money  in  Hamburgh  is 
now  made  the  certaineft  and  plained  thing  imaginable^  and 
the  advantages  thereof  are  apparent  to  all  the  trading  part  of 
the  world  :  for  the  commerce  of  the  city  of  Hamburgh 
greatly  encreafed  upon  this  occafion,  all  foreign  merchants 
becoming  abundantly  fatisfied  with  their  payment  of  any 
fpecie  ;  becaufe  they  are  fecure  that  they  can  never  fuffer 
any  lofs  upon  a  coin,  whofe  value  is  always  the  fame,  un¬ 
alterably  eftabliflied  by  authority,  and  liable  to  no  change  in 
it’s  intrinfic  value.  b 

It  cannot  be  wondered  if  this  regulation  of  the  money,  fo 
much  to  the  public  credit  and  advantage  of  ihe  city  of  Ham¬ 
burgh,  gave  for  fome  time  a  blow  to  the  currency  of  the  fo¬ 
reign  money  of  Denmark  and  Holftein,  and  that  the  king  of  i 
Denmark  took  great  offence  at  it:  nor  is  it  to  be  wondered, 
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that,  finding  the  fpecies  of  Hamburgh  immutably  fixed,  the 
king  took  all  meafures  to  mortify  the  Hamburghers  in  other 
parts  of  their  commerce  :  and  this  may  account  for  all  the 
prohibitions  and  edi£ts  of  the  Danifh  court,  for  excluding 
the  Hamburghers  from  their  trade  in  Denmark. 

H  A  M  f  SHIR  E,  is  bounded  on  the  weft  by  Dorfetfhire  and 
Wiltlhire;  on  the  north  by  Berkfhire  ;  on  the  eaft  by  Surrey 
and  Sullex  ;  and  on  the  fouth  by  the  Englifli  Channel,  and 
is  above  150  miles  in  circumference. 

^  he  air  of  this  country  is  pure  and  piercing,  efpecially  cn 
the  downs.  The  foil  is  various  as  to  it’s  fertility,  the  hilly 
parts  being  barren,  like  other  downs,  and  fit  only  for  fheep; 
but  the  lower  grounds  are  fruitful  in  corn  and  herbage.  This 
county  is  particularly  famous  for  it’s  honey  ;  and  their  bacon 
is  allowed  by  all  to  be  the  beft  in  England,  the  fwine  being 
plentifully  fupplied  with  acorns  from  the  New  Foreft,  and 
other  woods,  in  which  they  run  at  large.  Kerfey  and  cloth 
is  made  here  ;  and,  though  not  in  fo  great  plenty  as  in  Wilt- 
fnire,  Somerfetfhire,  and  Gioucefterfhire,  yet  fufficient  not 
only  for  home-confumption,  but  for  a  foreign  trade,  which 
the  convenient  ports  and  harbours  it  has  have  brought  to  it ; 
and,  in  the  war  with  France,  Portfmouth  was  a  fure  market 
for  any  of  it’s  commodities,  as  it  always  will  be  on  fuch  oc- 
cafions. 

Southampton,  the  county  town,  has  been  formerly  a  place 
of  great  trade,  and  famous  for  the  great  refort  of  merchants 
to  it,  for  the  number  and  neatnefs  of  it’s  buildings,  and  for 
the  wealth  of  it’s  inhabitants  ;  but  having  loft  much  of  it’s 
trade  by  the  late  wars  with  France,  and  other  accidents,  it 
has  alfo  loft  many  of  it’s  inhabitants.  There  are  fome  mer¬ 
chants  here  that  carry  on  the  Port  and  French  wine  trade  ; 
but  their  greateft  dealings  are  with  Jerfey  and  Guernfey. 

I  here  are,  indeed,  others  who  trade  to  Newfoundland  for 
fift>,  which  they  carry  to  the  Streights,  &c. 

Portsmouth,  the  key  of  England,  and  it’s  only  regular  for¬ 
tification,  Hands  at  the  entrance  of  a  creek  of  the  ifland  of 
Portlea,  which  is  about  14  miles  in  compafs.  Since  the  re- 
volution,  this  port  has  fiourifhed  mightily,  being  the  conftant 
rendezvous  of  the  grand  fleets  and  fquadrons,  for  convoy  of 
merchant  {hips  homeward  and  outward  bound.  By  thefe 
means  it  is  lo  increafed  and  inriched,  that  the  houfes  and  in¬ 
habitants  are  near  double  to  what  they  were  before,  arid  the 
fortifications  as  regular  as  any  in  Europe.  A  thoufand  fail 
or  fhips  may  nde  fafe  in  this  harbour.  Fhe  entrance  is  fe- 
cured  on  foofport  fide  by  four  forts,  and  a  platform  of  above 
20  great  guns.  Gofport  is  a  large  town  of  great  trade, 
where  the  failors  wives  live  for  moll  part,  and  travellers  ge¬ 
nerally  lodge,  every  thing  being  cheaper  and  more  convenient 
there  than  in  Portfmouth,  and  boats  continually  palling  from 
One  to  thd  other,  it  being  as  South  wark  to  London,  only  there 
is  no  bridge ;  but  it  is  all  called  Portfmouth,  though  they  are 
different  parifhes. 

Christ-church,  is  a  large,  populous  borough.  Here  are 
omcers  employed  to  take  care  of  the  cuftoms  ;  but  it  is  rather 
to  prevent  the  fmuggling  of  goods,  than  in  expectation  of  a 
receipt  of  duties,  the  foreign  trade  here  not  being  vvorth  the 
mentioning. .  It  s  chief  manufacture  is  ftockings  and  gloves. 
Lymington,  is  a  Imall  but  populous  fea-port  town,  on  a  hill 
oppoiite  to  the  ifle  of  Wight.  It’s  chief  trade  is  in  fait,  of 
which  great  quantities  are  made  here  ;  and  it  is  faid  to  ex¬ 
ceed  moft  in  England  for  preferving  flefh.  The  fea  comes 
within  a  mile  of  the  town  ;  and,  though  the  river  on  which 
it  ftands  is  not  navigable  very  far  up,  yet  here  it  makes  a  very 
good  and  commodious  port  for  Ihippino-.  J 

Whitchurch  is  but  a  fmall  mean  town;  it’s  principal  trade 
is  in  fnalloons,  ferges,  and  other  woollen  manufactures 
Andover  is  a  great  malting  town,  and  it’s  chief  manufacture 
is  lhalloons.  To  the  weft  of  it  is  a  village  named  Weyhill 
where  is  only  a  defolate  church,  on  a  rifmg-ground,  with 
hardly  a  houfe  about  it,  yet  it  is  of  note  for  a  fair,  reckoned 
one  of  the  biggeft  in  England  for  hops,  cheefe,  and  feveral 
other  commodities;  and  for  fheep  there  is  none  fo  bio-,  which 
the  farmers  come  or  fend  for  from  feveral  counties. 

Ringwood  is  a  large  thriving  place,  on  the  river  Avon.  It 
has  a  pretty  good  manufacture  in  druggets  and  narrow  cloths 
ftockings  and  leather. 

Basingstoke,  is  a  large  populous  town,  and  has  a  great 
market  for  all  forts  of  corn,  efpecially  barley,  there  being  a 
great  malt  trade  carried  on  here.  Of  late  years  the  manu¬ 
factures  of  druggets,  fhalloons,  and  fuch  flight  goods,  have 

been  carried  on  here  with  good  fuccefs. 

T  he  Isle  of  Wight.  This  ifle  is  feparated  from  the  Britifh 
continent  by  fo  fmall,  though  rapid  a  channel,  that  it  feems 
to  have  been  joined  to  it.  it  is  about  60  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference.  The  air  is  very  healthy,  and  the  foil  as  fruitful,  it 
being  obferved  that  one  year’s  crop  of  corn  is  enough  to  ferve 
the  inhabitants  feven.  Through  the  middle  of  the  ifland 
runs  a  ridge  of  hills,  where  is  plenty  of  pafture  for  fheep, 
vvhofe  wool  is  in  great  requeft  among  the  clothiers;  and 
here  ^is  found  the  milk  white  tobacco-pipe  clay,  the  beft 
;VV,.n^  which,  they  export,  as  alfo  fine  white  fand,  of 

rtWnftenkln§  S  affeS  2re  made’  3S  good  aS  thofe  former]y 

Newport.,  the  principal  town,  feated  near  the  middle  of  the 
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ifland,  on  Cowes  River,  is  a  large  populous  town.  Smali 
veflels  can  come  up  to  the  key  here,  but  the  Bigger  fhips  de¬ 
liver  at  Cowes,  and  the  merchandize  is  brought  up  hither 
in  barges.  0  r 

Cowes  is  the  name  of  two  towns,  one  on  the  eaft,  the  other 
on  the  weft  fide  of  it’s  river.  Thefe  ports  throve  apace  while 
tne  heavy  duties  Jay  on  the  plantation  goods  ;  for  then  fnips 
from  Virginia  and  the  Weft-Indies  ufed  to  unload  here,  pav 
the  cuftoms,  take  in  their  cargoes,  and  then  proceed  to  Hol- 
lano  Hamburgh,  and  other  markets  ;  by  which  they  were 
entitled  to  a  drawback  of.  the  greateft  part  of  thofe  heavy 
imports.  Here  aifo  mafters  of  fhips,  and  merchants  home- 
ward  or  outward  bound,  are  fu.mfhed  with  money  for  bills 
and  the  fhips  fupplied  with  ftortsof  frefh  provifiom.  Several 
merchants  live  here,  and  good  houfes  have  been  built  within 

heaUhy°  but  11  Jies  lovv>  and  is  not  reckoned  very 

j£pSnEr.YV,  '^nd  lies/bnut  16  leagues  from  Carteret,  or 
oit  Bail,  in  Normandy:  it’s  buildings  may  be  difeerned 
from  either  coaft.  It  is  not  above  12  miles  in  lemnh  nor 
much  above  fix  where  broadeft,  which  is  at  the  two  extre- 

In  the  weft  part  of  the  ifland  is  a  large  track  of  land,  once  a 
very  good  foil,  and  cultivated,  but  now  a  barren  defert,  caufcd 

nf  lhe  Tt«C°TrUy  thlow*ng  UP  of  fand  to  the  top 
0l  the  higheft  cliffs  ]  he  middle  part  is  fomevvhat  Moun¬ 
tainous,  but  the  v allies  have  a  rich  foil,  and  are  finely  wa¬ 
tered  with  brooks,  that  drive  near  40  corn-mills,  befides 
fu, ling- mi. Is.  it  produces  all  manner  of  trees,  roots  ahd 
herbs  but  not  corn  enough  for  the  inhabitants,  who  have  it 
from  England  and  France,  and  fometimes,  for  cheapnefs, 
from  Dantzic  ;  for  the  increafe  of  the  flocking  manufacture 
has  caufed  a  decay  of  tillage,  to  the  improvement,  however, 
of  navigation  and  commerce,  and  to  the  culture  of  cyder 
of  which  no  place  in  the  world,  of  the  fame  extent/pro! 
duces  fo  much  ;  they  having  made  in  fome  years  24,000  hogf- 
heads;  I  heir  butter  and  honey  is  excellent,  which  laft  bears 
four  times  the  price  of  what  comes  thither  from  France  Thev 
have  ftore  of  fifh  common  to  other  places,  befides  fome  pe¬ 
culiar  to  this  ifland.  p 

The  air  of  the  ifland  is  healthy,  and  the  people  live  to  a  great 
Theieisfuch  avail  chain  of  rocks  about  it,  and  the 
tides  fo  rapid,  that  there  is  never  any  ftill  water,  and  the  na¬ 
vigation  is  extremely  dangerous  to  thofe  who  are  not  perfeiAv 
acquainted  with  the  coaft.  ^  ' 

St-  Helier is  the  capital  of  the  ifland;  it’s  market  is  more  like 
a  fair.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  fhopkeepers,  artificers,  and 
retailers  of  liquor* 

St;  *.s,a  towrn  merchants  and  mafters  of  fhips,  who 

firft  fettied  here  for  the  fake  of  it’s  port,  the  beft  and  moft 
frequented  in  the  ifland.  It  s  market  is  rather  an  exchange 
for  the  merchants.  b 

Trade,  which  is  the  life  of  this  ifland,  was  very  much  im¬ 
proved  before  the  late  war  with  France,  tho’,  in  th“  ma;n 
they  did  notlofe  much  by  it;  for,  as  they  lie  fo  convenient’ 
them  privateering  did,  and  always  will,  turn  to  their  advan¬ 
tage.  .  I  hey  not  only  trade  to  England  and  Fiance,  but  aKo 
to  Spam  and  Newfoundland,  to  which  laft  place  they  fome¬ 
times  fend  near  30  fail  of  fhips.  3 

It’s  ftaple  manufacture  is  ftockings,  which  are  knit  bv  the 
women  and  children  ;  whereof  8  or  10,000  pair  have  been 
bought  weekly  in  St.  Heher  s  market  for  exportation ,  though, 
fince  Colbert  the  French  minifterlaid  fo  high  a  duty -on  ihis 
manufacture  as  amounted  to  a  prohibition,  London  has  been 
their  chief  market.  The  wool  they  are  wrought  with  comes 
from  England,  2000  tods  uncombed  being  allowed  them 


yearly,  by  ad  of  parliament,  for  the  fopport'  of  Lhe  faid  ma¬ 
nufacture,  and  employment  of  their  poor. 

Guernsey.  This  ifland,  about  24  miles  diftant  from  Jerfey 
is  naturally  much  more  rich  and  fertile  than  it,  but  does  not 
yield  fomuch,  the  inhabitants  negleCting  the  culture  of  it  for 
the  fake  of  commerce.  However,  they"  are  fufikientiy  fop- 
plied  with  corn  and  cattle,  both  for  their  own  ule  and  that  of 
their  fnips.  Here  is  a  better  harbour  than  any  in  Jerfey 
which  occafions  a  greater  concourfe  to  it  of  merchants,  it 
is  full  of  gardens  and  orchards,  and  cyder  fo  plenty,  that  it 
is  the  common  drink  of  the  meaner  people,  the  better  fort 
having  French  wine  almoft  as  cheap  as  beer  is  in  England. 

I  he  only  harbour  here  is  St.  Peter  Le  Port,  a  little  mar¬ 
ket  town  on  the  fouth-eaft  fide  of  the  ifland.  The  mouth 
of  the  haven  is  well  fet  with  rocks,  and  defended  by  a  caftle 
on  each  fide.  It  has  a  good  road,  from  whence  fhips  may 
go  out  with  any  wind.  1 

Alderney  is  about  eight  miles  in  compafs ;  it  is  a  healthy 
ifland,  and  fruitful  both  in  corn  and  pafture.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  here  are  all  compaCt  together,  for  the  greater  fafety,  in 
one  town  of  the  fame  name,  of  about  200  houfes,  and  ioco 
inhabitants.  This  ifland  is  not  fo  much  inclofcd  as  the  others. 
It  is  faid  there  is  a  common  field  of  about  5c o  acres,  that 
bears  excellent  corn,  and  has  not  once  lain  fallow  this  hun¬ 
dred  years,  being  always  kept  in  heart  by  a  fea- weed  called 
uraic. .  The  ifland  has  but  one  harbour,  to  the  fouth,  called 
Crabbie,  v.'hich  is  a  good  diftance  from  the  town,  and  only 
capable  of  fmall  veflels. 
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Sark  is  another  fmall  ifland,  not  above  five  miles  in  length, 
and  three  where  broadeft.  The  foil  is,  for  the  molt  part, 
hot  and  Tandy,  yet  fruitful  enough  to  afford  all  neceflaries  for 
it  s  inhabitrnts  ;  and  lilh  and  wild  fowl  they  have  in  great 
plenty. 

The  trade  extends  no  farther  than  to  Briftol,  and  fome  of 
the  weft  ports  ;  and  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  manufacture 
of  the  ifland,  is  knitting  of  ftockings,  gloves,  caps,  and  waift- 
coats,  in  which  the  men,  women,  and  children  are  employ¬ 
ed  ;  and  thefe  they  trade  with  to  the  ports  of  England,  and 
return  wnh  neceflaries,  for  which  purpofe  they  have  fevcral 
fmall  veflels. 

HANOVER.  7  his  is  a  part  of  thofe  German  dominions 
that  belong  immediately  to  his  Britannic  majefty,  as  elector 
of  Brunfwick  Lunenburg,  or  Hanover.  T'he  extent  of  the 
particular  dominion?  of  the  elector  are  reprefented  by  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Prefent  State  of  Germany. 

Miles  long.  Miles  broad. 

The  principality  of  Grubenhagen 
The  duchy  of  Hanover,  orCalenberg 
The  duchy  of  Lunenburg 
The  duchy  of  Saxe-Luvvenburg 
The  duchy  of  Bremen,  including  Verden 
The  county  of  Hoya 
77ie  county  of  Diepholt 


40 

40 

40 

12 

80 

50 

30 

60 

40 

30 

15 

30 
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The  principality  of  Grubenhagen  is  irrterfcCtcd  in  two  parts 
by  the  bilhopric  of  Hildefheim  :  that  on  the  eaft  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  duchy  of  Wolfenbuttle  ;  tn  the  wefi  by 
Hildefheim ;  on  the  eaft  by  Hart’s  Fcreft ;  and  on  the 
fouth,  by  Eisfield  The  weft  part  is  alfo  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Wolfenbuttle  ;  on  the  fouth  by  Oberwakk  ;  and, 
both  on  the  eaft  and  weft,  by  Hildefheim.  Both  parts  are 
almoft  overgrown  with  woods  of  fir  and  pine,  that  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Grabes,  and  is  of  a  barren  foil,  moft  of  it’s 
treafure  being  hid  under- ground,  efpecially  in  the  eaft  part, 
where  are  moft  of  the  mines  of  filver,  copper,  and  lead,  be¬ 
fides  the  numerous  forts  of  minerals. 

The  eaft  part  is  generally  inhabited  by  miners.  The  chief 
places  are, 

Ardrearburgh,  famous  for  it’s  rich  mines  of  iron. 

Eymbeck,  the  capital  of  Grubenhagen  :  it  ftands  in  a  fine 
corn  country,  and  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade  in  beer, 
which  is  in  great  requeft,  but  was  more  fo  before  the  fweet 
malt  liquor,  called  the  brewan,  came  fo  much  in  vogue. 

Gottingen  is  of  moft  note  lately  for  an  univerfity  founded 
here,  in  1734,  by  his  late  majefty. 

Duchy  of  Hanover,  is  very  fruitful,  has  fine  meadows  and 
fields,  breeds  excellent  horfes,  and  affords  fheep  and  wool 
for  export,  and  lalt  and  tobacco  fufficient  for  home  con- 
fumption. 

The  chief  town  of  this  duchy  is 

Hanover,  the  metropolis,  and  the  feat  of  the  prefent  eleHor. 
It  is  pleafantly  fituated,  in  a  Tandy  foil,  on  the  river  Leine, 
which  is  navigable  here  for  fmall  boats.  Here  are  four  trading 
fairs  a  year,  much  frequented  by  foreigners.  It  was  once  a 
free  imperial  city,  and  a  hanfe-town,  when  it  had  a  flourilh- 
ing  commerce  [fee  the  article  Hanse-Towns]  but  its  chief 
trade  is  now  in  beer. 

Brunswick-Lunenburg  Duchy,  in  which  Zell  is  compre¬ 
hended,  and  therefore  called  Lunenburg- Zell,  has  the  do¬ 
minions  of  Brandenburg  and  Mecklenburg  on  the  eaft  ;  the 
county  of  Hoye,  with  the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden, 
on  the  weft  ;  the  territories  of  Lubec  and  Hamburgh,  and 
the  duchy  of  Saxe-Lawenburg,  on  the  north  ;  the  duchy  of 
Brunfwick,  the  bilhopric  0f  Hildefheim,  and  the  duchy  of 
Calenberg,  on  the  fouth. — The  duchy  abounds  with  woods 
and  forelf,  cor.fifting  of  good  fir,  oak,  and  elm,  which  they 
fell  to  the  Hamburghers  and  the  Dutch,  together  with  wild 
fwine,  and  all  forts  of  deer,  and  other  venifon  ;  of  which 
there  is  fuch  plenty,  that  the  neighbouring  princes  and  no¬ 
bility  have  an  annual  afiembly  here  for  hunting. — A  great 
part  of  it  confifts  of  vaft  heaths  and  waftes,  the  largeft  of 
which  is  on  the  weft  fide,  between  Lunenburg  and  Harburg, 
where  it  is  defert  for  feveral  leagues;  yet  in  the  barren  parts 
the  inhabitants  keep  bees,  and  make  great  profit  of  their  ho¬ 
ney  and  wax. — Their  lakes,  pools,  and  rivers,  abound  with 
good  fill),  and  breed  great  numbers  of  pheafants. 

Zell  lies  on  a  Tandy  plain,  near  the  conflux  of  the  After  and 
Euhfe,  24  miles  north  of  Hanover,  32  north-eaft  from  Brunf¬ 
wick,  35  fouth  of  Lunenburg,  and  47  fouth  of  Harburg. 
Between  this  town  and  Harburg  it  is  a  Tandy  road,  with  fcarce 
any  thing  but  heath.  Though  there  is  a  great  deal  of  heath 
between  this  town  and  Hanover,  yet  the  country  is  very  well 
cultivated;  for  the  inhabitants  not  only  make  turf  of  the 
heath  for  fuel,  but  it  alfo  ferves  for  pafturage  and  manure. — 
There  is  a  trade  from  hence  to  Bremen  by  the  river  After. 

Walstrade,  on  the  river  Bohme,  is  a  confiderable  town, 
with  a  good  trade  in  honey,  wax,  wool,  and  beer.  It  ftands 
in  a  pleafant  valley,  encompafted  with  woods  and  mountains. 

Harburg,  on  the  river  Lotze,  near  it’s  influx  into  the  Elbe, 
almoft  over  againft  Hamburgh.  It  has  great  privileges,  is 
populous,  and  enjoys  a  pretty  good  trade,  having  near  as 
convenient  a  fituation  for  it  as  Hamburgh,  with  a  tolerable 
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harbour,  which  has  been  much  improved  fince  it  fell  into  the 
panels  of  a  power  able  to  protea  it  from  the  infuits  that  Ham- 
curgh  is  liable  to  from  it’s  neighbours.  The  iflands  between 
n.s  an  Iamburgh  are  ail  of  them  very  agreeable,  being  fur- 

1 r-u  and  by  that  means  being  recovered  out 

o  the  Elbe  and  made  firm.  They  look  much  like  themea- 
ows  in  Holland,  and  bring  the  owners  a  good  revenue. 

Lunenburg,  which  gives  name  to  the  duchy,  and  is  it’s  me- 
'opolis,  ftands  on  the  river  Elmenaw,  which  is  navigable 
here,  and  falls  into  the  Elbe  13  miles  below  the  town.— It’s 
chief  trade  is  in  fait,  made  from  fprings  that  rife  within  the 
walls  :  the  water  is  greenifli,  but  a  mixture  of  lead  purifies 
it  and  makes  it  preferable  to  that  of  all  other  fait  fprings. 
i  he  fait- houfes  are  fenced,  and  conftantly  guarded,  as  being 
the  mam  fupport  of  the  city,  a  confiderable  branch  of  cheelec- 
tor  s  revenue,  and  an  mcefTam  employment  for  the  poor.  The 
fait  is  efteemed  the  beft  in  Germany  for  colour  and  tafte,  and, 
therefore,  milch  of  it  is  exported. 

D anneberg,  which  gave  title  to  a  branch  of  the  family, 
ltands  in  the  moft  eaftern  part  of  the  duchy,  on  the  river  Jet- 
ze,  6  miles  from  it’s  influx  into  the  Elbe,  and  33  fouth-eaft 
of  Lunenbu  g.  It  is  the  chief  town  of  the  rich  and  fruitful 
country  of  this  name. 

Sneckenburg,  which  belongs  to  this  county,  is  a  laro-e 
trading  town,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Weckt,  or 
Lelie,  65  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Lunenburg. 

axe-Lawenburg  Duchy  is  the  flirt  heft  province  to  the 
north-eaft  cf  the  king  of  Great-Britain’s  dominions,  and  lies 
on  the  north  and  fouth  hanks  of  the  Elbe,  between  Holftein 
on  the  weft  and  north  ;  Mecklenburg  on  the  raft  ;  and  Lu- 
n-nburg  on  the  fonth.  It  abounds  in  pafture  and  good  cattle, 
is  well  f applied  with  wood  and  water,  and  is,  in  fhort,  much 
of  the  fame  nature  with  Holftein,  and  has  fome  fmall,  but 
populous  trading  towns  on  the  Elbe,  befides  it’s  capital. 

jAWknburg  1  own  is  well  fituated  for  trade,  only  that  is 
moft  engroffed  by  Hamburgh. 

The  Duchy  of  Bremen  hasThe  Wefer  on  the  weft  ;  the  Elbe, 
and  part  of  Lawenburgh  on  the  eaft;  rhe  German  Sea  on  the 
notth  ;  and  part  of  Verden,  and  Oldenburg,  on  the  fouth. 

1  he  Prefent  State  of  Germany  makes  it  60  miles  in  length, 
and  40  in  breadth,  including  Verden,  Between  Bremen  and 
Stade  the  country  is  dderc,  and  either  a  barren  fand  or  a  mo- 
rafs;  but  the  other  parts  towards  the  rivers  are  very  pleafant, 
and  abound  with  fields,  meadows,  and  orchards.  The  fitua- 
tton  of  the  country  between  two  fuch  navigable  rivers  has 
turned  the  thoughts  of  it’s  inhabitants  in  general  to  trade. 


Remarks. 

The  Swedes  continued  their  mailers  till  1712,  when  this 
country,  and  Verden,  was  conquered  by  the  king  of  Den¬ 
mark.  This  prince  mortgaged  it  Toon  to  the  late  eleclor  of 
Hanover;  who,  in  1715.  had  250,0001.  granted  him  by  the 
parliament  of  England,  to  enable  him  to  make  the  purchafe 
of  it.  There  was  an  oppofition,  indeed,  made  to  it,  in  both 
houfes,  and  a  clamour  railed  againft  it  without  doors ;  bur, 
however  convenient  it  might  be  for  the  ele&or  of  Hanover, 
whole  family  was  poffefted  of  Bremen  once  before,  and 
to  whofe  dominions  it  lay  contiguous,  the  B'itifb  legiflature 
wifely  judged  it  might  be  of  the'moft  dangerous  confluence 
to  the  crown  of  Great-Britain  that  any  foreign  prince,  efpe- 
ctally  a  maritime  power,  fhould  hold  the  key,  which  thekum- 
of  Denmark  then  had,  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Wefer.  & 

Any  one  who  takes  the  pains  to  perufe  the  maps  of  this  part 
of  the  empire  will  perceive,  that,  whilft  that  king  was  in 
poffeffion  of  the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  he  was 
matter  of  the  fea-coaft  from  Denmark  almoft  to  the  Seven 
I  rovinces.  77ie  maps  fhew  that  the  Elbe  runs,  for  above 
500  miles  through  Bohemia,  Saxony,  Brandenburg,  and 
the  reft  of  Germany ;  and  that  the  Wefer  paftes,  for  above 
250  miles,  through  Heffia,  Weftphaiia,  Oldenburg,  and 
fome  other  countries  of  the  empire  ;  and  the  vaft  importance 
of  thefe  rivers  to  the  Britifh  trade  will  be  confefl'ed  by  every 
one  who  confiders  that  all  our  woollen,  and  other  Englifh 
manufaSTures,  and  almoft  all  our  commodities,  both  domeftic 
and  foreign,  to  the  value  of  above  300,000  k  a  year,  are  by 
thofe  ftreams  conveyed  to  innumerable  markets;  and  that, 
by  the  fame  navigation,  a  great  part  of  our  riches  flows  con¬ 
tinually  home  to  us;  a  trade  too  precious  to  have  lain  at  the 
mercy  of  any  foreign  power,  either  to  lock  it  from  us,  or  to 
lay  what  impofitions  they  pleafed  thereon,  as  might  have 
been  the  cafe,  if  his  late  Britannic  majefty  had  not  got  Bremen 
and  Verden  out  of  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Denmark.  In 
1720  the  crown  of  Sweden  confented  in  form  to  the  difmem- 
berment  of  this  duchy  from  it’s  other  dominions,  and  con¬ 
firmed  it  to  the  houfe  of  Brunfwick. 

Stade,  the  fecond  town  in  the  duchy  next  to  Bremen,  has  a 
good  trade  and  air,  in  a  fruitful  country,  on  the  river  Zwin- 
ga,  Schwingel,  which  falls  into  the  Elbe  two  miles  below 
it,  27  miles  weft  of  Hamburgh,  and  44  north  of  Bremen. 
This,  befides  it’s  having  been  a  free  imperial  city,  arid  one 
of  the  hanfe- towns,  was  formerly  endowed  with  great  privi¬ 
leges,  with  a  right  of  toll  for  fhips  palling  up  the  Elbe  ;  but 
became  lb  poor,  by  Hamburgh’s  outftripping  it,  that  it  was 
fotced  to  lell  it  s  ttock  to  that  city,  and  put  ltlelf  under  the 
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protedion  of  the  a'rchbifhop  of  Bremen,  it  having  formerly 
been  the  capital  of  a  marquifate  of  it’s  own  name,  which 
was  annexed  to  that  fee  by  it’s  marquis,  in  the  13th  century. 
After  it’s  above-mentioned  decay,  our  Englifh  merchants, 
upon  l'ome  difguft  taken  at  Hamburgh,  removed  hither  ; 
which  revived  the  trade,  fo  that  it  again  became  rich  and 
populous,  and  is  in  good  condition  at  prefent,  though  the 
Englilh  returned  to  Hamburgh. 

Here  is  a  large  commodious  haven,  that  will  admit  larger 
{hips  than  Hamburgh  :  and,  as  it  ftands  fairer  for  trade  than 
Bremen,  and  30  miles  nearer  the  fea,  ’tis  thought  ftrange 
that  it  has  not  more  engaged  the  attention  of  the  miniftry  of 
Hanover. 

BrunshusEN,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Schwing,  a  fort  where  our 
king  has  a  confiderable  toll ;  all  fhips,  except  the  Ham- 
burghers,  that  come  up  the  Elbe  out  of  the  fea,  being 
obliged  to  flop  here,  and  give  an  account  of  their  lading; 
for  which,  when  they  come  to  Hamburgh,  they  muft  pay  a 
certain  duty  to  a  comptroller,  placed  there  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Hanover  :  and  an  Englifh  man  of  war,  of  24  guns, 
rides  at  anchor  on  the  Elbe,  at  the  entrance  into  the  Schwing, 
in  order  to  oblige  them  to  bring  to;  which  veflel  is  of  great 
fervice  alfo  to  the  Englifh  trade  and  navigation  in  thefe  parts, 
for  preventing  clandeffine  pradicfes,  and  preferving  therights 
and  freedom  of  our  commerce. 

Ritzeuttee,  a  bailiwic,  confining  of  a  caftle  with  four¬ 
teen  villages,  belonging  to  the  Hamburghers,  and  fituate  on 
the  coaft  where  the  South  Elbe  falls  into  the  North  Sea,  not 
ten  miles  from  the  utmoft  point  of  land  of  this  country,  and 
32  north-weft  of  Stade.  Here  the  Hamburghers  have  a 
preity  good  harbour,  called  Cuhaven,  which  is  of  great  be 
nefic  to  fhips  coming  on  the  Elbe  in  winter,  when  the  river 
is  full  of  ice.  Here  Ukewife  their  fhips  often  flop,  at  their 
arrival  from  long  voyages,  for  orders  and  news,  and  to  know 
whether  all  is  well  with  the  city,  before  they  venture  up. 
Here  are  their  privileged  pilots,  who,  by  their  ftatutes,  are 
obliged  to  have  a  yacht  always  at  fea,  near  the  outermoft 
buoy,  ready  to  put  a  pilot  or  two,  as  occafion  fhall  require, 
on  board  of  every  fh ip  corning  into  the  Elbe. 

Bremen,  the  capital  of  the  duchy,  ftands  in  a  fruitful  plain, 
23  miles  eaft  of  Oldenburgh,  60  fouth-weft  of  Hamburgh, 
55  eaft  of  Embden,  83  north-weft  of  Brunfwick,  80  weft  of 
Lunenburg,  65  weft  of  Zell,  90  north  of  Munfter,  and 
about  460  north-weft  of  Vienna. 

'Tis  a  great,  populous,  and  flourifhing  town,  a  free  impe¬ 
rial  city,  and  the  third  in  rank  among  the  hanfe.  The  in¬ 
habitants  have  the  privilege  of  ffthing  from  the  bridge  of 
Hoye,  four  German  miles  above  Bremen,  down  to  the  fea, 
as  likewife  in  divers  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Wefer.  The 
city  is  well  fupplied  with  filh,  both  from  it’s  rivers  and  the 
fea;  and  they  have  every  month  feveral  forts  in  feafon. 
Among  others,  they  catch  great  quantities  of  falmon  and 
lampreys,  the  former  of  which,  being  dried  and  fmoked, 
and  the  latter  pickled,  are  in  great  efteem  throughout  all 
Germany.  It  has  a  jurifdidion  about  10  miles  round, 
abounding  with  paflures  well  flocked  with  cattle,  and  is 
bordered  with  territories  belonging  to  his  Britannic  majefty, 
for  which  reafon  it  always  courts  his  favours. 

HANS  E-T  OWNS.  The  hanfeatic  fociety  was  a  league  be¬ 
tween  feveral  maritime  cities  of  Germany,  for  the  mutual 
protection  of  their  commerce.  Bremen  and  Amfterdam  were 
the  firft  that  formed  it,  whofe  trade  received  fuch  advantage, 
by  their  fitting  out  two  men  of  war  each,  to  convey  their 
merchants  ftiips,  that  more  cities  continually  entered  into 
their  league  :  even  kings  and  princes  made  treaties  with  them, 
and  were  often  glad  of  their  afliftance  and  protection :  by 
which  means  they  grew  fo  powerful,  both  by  fea  and  land, 
that  they  raifed  armies  as  well  as  navies,  enjoyed  coun¬ 
tries  in  fovereignty,  and  made  peace  and  war,  though  al¬ 
ways  in  defence  of  their  Trade,  as  if  they  had  been  a 
united  ftate,  or  commonwealth. 

At  this  time  alfo  abundance  of  cities,  though  they  had  no 
great  intereft  in  trade,  or  intercourse  with  the  ocean,  came 
into  their  alliance  for  the  prefervation  of  their  liberties  ;  fo 
that,  in  1200,  we  find  no  lefs  than  72  cities  in  the  lift  of  the 
towns  of  the  hanfe;  particularly  Bremen,  Amfterdam,  Ant¬ 
werp,  Rotterdam,  Dort,  Bruges,  Oftend,  Dunkirk,  Middle- 
burg,  Calais,  Rouen,  Bourdeaux,  Rochel,  St.  Malo,  Bayonne, 
Bilboa,  Lifbon,  Seville,  Cadiz,  Carthagena,  Barcelona, 
Marfeilles,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Meflina,  London,  Lubec, 
Roftock,  Stralfund,  Stetin,  YVilmar,  Koningfberg,  Dant- 
zic,  Elbing,  Marienburg. 

This  alliance  of  theirs  was  fo  powerful,  that  their  fhips  of 
war  were  often  hired  by  other  princes,  to  affift  them  againft 
their  enemies.  They  not  only  awed,  but  frequently  defeat¬ 
ed,  all  that  oppofed  their  commerce  ;  and  particularly,  in 
1348,  they  took  fuch  revenge  of  the  Danifh  fleet  in  the 
Sound,  for  having  interrupted  their  commerce,  that  Walde- 
mar  III,  then  king  of  Denmark,  for  the  fake  of  peace,  gave 
them  up  all  Schoneia  for  16  years,  by  which  they  commanded 
the  paflfage  of  the  Sound  in  their  own  right. 

In  1428,  they  made  war  upon  Erick  king  of  Denmark,  with 
250  fail,  and  12,000  men  on  board,  lacking  and  plundering 
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all  the  coaft  of  Jutland,  &c.  fo  that  he  was  glad  to  make 
peace  with  them.  Many  were  the  privileges  granted  and 
confirmed  to  them  by  the  kings  Lewis  XQ  Charles  VIII, 
Lewis  XII,  and  Francis  I,  of  France,  as  well  as  by  the  em¬ 
peror  Charles  V ,  who  had  divers  loans  of  money  from  them  ; 
and  by  king  Henry  III,  who  alfo  incorporated  them  into  a 
trading  body,  in  acknowledgment  for  money  which  they 
advanced  to  him,  as  well  as  for  the  good  fervice  they  did 
him  by  their  naval  forces  in  120&. 

They  exercifed  a  jurifdidion  among  themfelves,  to  which 
purpofe  they  were  divided  into  four  colleges,  or  provinces, 
diftinguifhed  by  the  names  of  their  four  principal  cities,  viz. 
Lubec,  Cologn,  Brunfwick,  and  Dantzic,  wherein  were 
held  their  courts  of  judicature.  They  had  a  common  ftock 
or  treafury  of  Lubec,  and  power  to  call  an  afiembiy  as  often 
as  neceflary. 

They  kept  magazines  or  warehoufes  for  the  fale  of  their 
merchandizes  in  London,  Bruges,  Antwerp,  Berg  in  Nor¬ 
way,  Revel  in  Livonia,  Novogrod  in  Mufcovy,  which  were 
exported  to  moll  parts  of  Europe  in  Englilh,  Dutch,  and 
Flemilh  bottoms.  One  of  their  principal  magazines  was  at 
London,  where  a  fociety  of  German  merchants  was  formed, 
called  the  Steel-yard  company,  to  which  Edward  I.  had 
granted  great  privileges  ;  which  in  1552,  in  the  reign  of  Ed¬ 
ward  VI,  were  revoked  by  aft  of  parliament,  on  complaint 
of  the  Englilh  merchants,  that  this  company  had  foengrofled 
the  cloth  trade,  that  in  the  preceding  year  they  had  exported 
50,000  pieces,  while  all  the  Englilh  together  had  {hipped  off 
but  1  too. 

Queen  Mary,  who  afcended  the  throne  the  year  following, 
having  relolved  to  marry  Philip  the  emperor’s  fon,  fufpended 
the  execution  of  the  ad  for  three  years:  but  after  that  term, 
whether  by  reafon  of  fome  new  ftatute,  or  in  purfuance  of 
that  of  king  Edward,  the  privileges  of  the  faid  company 
u'ere  no  longer  regarded,  and  all  efforts  of  the  hanfe-towns, 
to  recover  this  lofs,  were  in  vain. 

Another  accident  that  happened  to  their  mortification,  was 
while  queen  Elizabeth  was  at  war  with  the  Spaniards  ;  when 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  meeting  with  60  {hips  in  the  Tagus,  la¬ 
den  with  corn,  belonging  to  the  hanfe-towns,  took  out  all 
the  corn  as  contraband  goods,  which  they  were  forbid  to 
carry  by  their  original  patent. 

7  he  hanfe-towns  having  complained  of  this  to  the  diet  of  the 
empire,  the  queen  fent  an  ambaffador  thither  to  declare  her 
reafons.  The  king  of  Poland  likewife  interefted  himfelf  in 
the  affair,  becaufe  the  city  of  Dantzic  was  under  his  pro¬ 
tedion.  At  laft,  though  the  queen  ftrove  hard  to  preferve 
the  commerce  of  the  Englilh  in  Germany,  the  emperor  ex¬ 
cluded  the  Englifh  company  of  merchant- adventurers,  who 
had  confiderable  fadories  at  Stade,  Embden,  Bremen,  Ham¬ 
burgh,  and  Elbing,  from  all  trade  in  the  empire.  In  {hort, 
the  hanfe-towns  in  Germany,  in  particular,  were  not  only  in 
fo  flourilhing,  but  in  fo  formidable  a  ftate,  from  the  14th  to 
the  1 6th  centuries,  that  they  gave  umbrage  to  all  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  princes,  who  threatened  a  ftrong  confederacy  agaTnft 
them  ;  and,  as  the  firft  ftep  towards  it.  commanded  all  the 
cities  within  their  dominion  or  jurifdidion,  to  withdraw 
from  the  union,  or  hanfe,  and  be  not  farther  concerned  there¬ 
in.  This  immediatiy  feparated  all  the  cities  of  England, 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  from  them. 

I  he  hanfe,  on  the  other  hand,  apprehending  danger,  pru¬ 
dently  put  themfelves  under  the  protedion  of  the  empire. 
And,  as  the  other  cities  juft  now  mentioned,  had  withdrawn 
from  them,  fo  they  withdrew  from  feveral  more,  excluding 
them  from  their  fociety  ;  and  made  a  decree  among  them¬ 
felves,  that  none  fhould  be  admitted  to  their  confederacy, 
hut  fuch  cities  as  flood  within  the  limits  of  the  German  em¬ 
pire,  or  were  dependent  thereon,  except  Dantzic,  'which 
continued  a  member,  though  in  no  wife  dependent  on  the 
empire,  only  it  had  been  fummoned  formerly  to  the  imperial 
diet.  By  this  means  they  maintained  their  confederacy  for 
the  protedion  of  their  trade,  as  it  was  begun,  without  being 
any  more  envied  by  their  neighbours.  Hereby,  likewife, 
they  were  reduced  to  Lubec,  Bremen,  Hamburgh,  and  Dant¬ 
zic;  in  the  firft  of  which  they  kept  their  regiiler,  and  held 
affemblies  once  in  three  years  at  leaft.  But  this  hanfe,  or 
union,  has  been  for  fome  time  diffolved,  and  now  they  carry 
on  a  trade  every  one  feparateiy  for  irfelf,  according  to  the 
ftipulation  in  fuch  treaties  of  peace.  See.  as  are  made  for  the 
empire,  betwixt  the  emperor  and  other  potentates. 

HARPINEER,  or  HARPONEER,  a  fifherman,  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  whale-fifhery  of  Greenland,  who  manages  and 
throws  the  harping-iron,  which  is  a  fort  of  fpear  faftened  to  a 
line,  wherewith  they  catch  whales  and  other  large  fifh  in  the 
Greenland  Teas. 

The  harponeers  are  the  moil  dextrous  perfons  among  the 
{hip’s  crew.  7'heir  place  is  at  the  end  of  the  pinnace,  and 
they  dired  the  fteerfman  as  well  as  the  rowers.  When  they 
come  within  reach  of  the  whale,  they  dart  their  harpoon 
with  great  vehemence  into  a  part  near  his  head,  fo  as  to  pe¬ 
netrate  the  {kin  and  fat,  and  enter  deep  into  the  flefby  part. 
Upon  which  the  whale  dives  with  furprizing  Iwitnefs  to  the 
bottom,  and,  when  he  returns  to  the  Surface  of  the  fea  to  take 
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breath,  the  harpcneer  ftrikes  him  again  with  another  har¬ 
poon.  See  the  articles  Fisheries,  Greenland  Fishery. 

H  A  R  T  F  O  R  D  S  H I R  E,  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Effex,  on 
the  Couth  by  Middlelex,  on  the  north  by  Cambridgefhire, 
and  on  the  weft  by  Buckinghamfhiie,  and  is  about  130  miles 
in  compafs. 

The  fertility  of  it’s  foil  is  more  owing  to  the  culture  bellow¬ 
ed  on  it,  than  to  it’s  own  natural  goodnefs,  but  the  air  is 
accounted  very  healthful. 

It’s  chief  rivers  are  thd  Lea,  Coin,  Stort,  Ver,  and  New- 
River.  As  there  is  little  or  no  manufacture  in  this  (hire, 
which  is  full  of  maltfters,  millers,  dealers  in  corn,  & c.  fo  the 
trade  would  be  inconsiderable,  but  that  it  is  a  great  thorough¬ 
fare,  and  for  it’s  neighbourhood  to  London,  which  makes 
the  chief  market-towns  much  frequented,  for  the  fale  of 
wheat,  barley,  and  all  forts  of  grain,  the  growth  of  this  and 
Several  other  fhires. 

Hartford,  the  fhire-town,  is  pleafantly  Seated  on  the  river 
Lea.  The  chief  commodities  of  it’s  market,  are  wheat, 
malt,  and  wool.  ’Tis  faid  it  fends  5000  quarters  of  malt 
weekly  to  London,  by  the  river  Lea.  It’s  fair  on  St.  Simon 
and  Jude  is  for  all  forts  of  cattle;  as  is  alfo  another  on  the 
Saturday  fortnight  after  Eafter,  and  the  Monday  following; 
and  it’s  Midfummer  fair  is  chiefly  for  horfes. 

Hitchin,  is  reputed  the  Second  town  in  the  fhire  for  number 
of  ftreets,  houfes,  and  inhabitants.  Great  llore  of  malt  is 
made  here,  and  the  market  at  which  great  quantities  of  it 
and  corn  are  fold,  is  held  by  prescription  free  from  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  toll  for  any  fort  of  grain  that  is  vended  here. 

Ware,  is  one  of  the  moft  noted  towns  in  the  county,  and  a 
place  of  trade  by  means  of  it’s  market,  and  it’s  navigable 
river  the  Lea.  The  market  is  a  Very  great  one,  efpecially 
for  corn ;  and  the  malt  trade  here  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
is  fo  large,  that  5000  quarters  of  malt  and  corn  are  often 
fent  in  a  week  to  London  by  the  barges,  which  return  chiefly 
with  coals. 

Hempsted  is  a  pretty  populous  town,  watered  by  the  river 
Gade-;  the  market  is  one  of  the  greateft  in  the  county  for 
wheat  brought  out  of  the  neighbouring  counties ;  and  ’tis 
faid  to  exceed  even  that  of  Farnham  in  Surry,  20,000  1.  a 
week  having  been  frequently  returned  there  for  meal  only, 
which  is  ground  by  eleven  pair  of  mills,  within  four  miles  of 
the  place.  Befides  it’s  great  corn  maiket,  Some  thoufand 
pounds  are  returned  here  every  year,  in  the  mean  manufacture 
of  ftraw  hats. 

Tring  is  a  pretty  little  town,  and  the  market  no  inconfider- 
efpecially  for  corn,  of  which  here  are  very  large 
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FIATS,  make  a  confiderable  article  in  commerce.  Thofe 
moft  in  efteem  are  made  of  the  pure  hair  of  the  caftor  or 
beaver,  which  are  plentifully  taken  in  Canada,  and  other 
provinces  of  North  America.  They  are  alfo  made  of  the 
hair  or  wool  of  divers  other  animals. —  The  method  of 
making  all  is  much  the  fame. — To  make  the  beaver  hats, 
they  tear  off  the  long  and  ftiort  hair  from  the  fkin,  with 
knives  fuitable  to  the  occafion.  After  which,  they  propor¬ 
tion  the  quantity  of  the  divers  forts  of  beaver  hair,  by  mix¬ 
ing  one  third  of  the  dry  caftor  or  two  thirds  of  old  coat, 
which  is  a  term  for  a  fkin  that  has  been  worn  fometimes  by 
the  Indians  of  America,  who  catch  and  fell  them  to  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans.  This  hair,  fo  mixed,  is  carded  and  weighed  out  in¬ 
to  pat  cels,  according  to  the  fize  and  thicknefs  of  the  hat  in¬ 
tended.  The  fluff  is  now  laid  on  the  hurdle,  with  an  in- 
ftrument  called  a  bow,  refembling  that  of  a  violin,  but 
larger;  whole  firing  being  worked  with  a  fmall  bow- flick, 
and  made  to  play  on  the  lurrs,  they  fly  and  mix  them  toge¬ 
ther,  the  dull  and  filth  at  the  lame  time  pafling  through  the 
chinks.  Inftead  of  a  bow,  fome  hat-makers  ufe  a  fearce  of 
hair,  through  which  they  pals  the  fluff  Thus  they  form  hats 
of  an  oval  figure,  ending  in  an  acute  angle  at  top.  With 
what  fluff  remains,  they  ftrengthen  them  where  flenderefl. — 
Yet  they  defignedly  make  them  thicker  in  the  brim,  near  the 
crown,  than  towards  the  circumference,  or  in  the  crown  it- 
felf.  They  next  harden  the  fluff  fo  managed  into  more  com¬ 
pact  flakes,  by  prefling  down  a  hardened  leather  thereon. 
This  done,  they  are  carried  to  the  bafon,  upon  which  lay¬ 
ing  one  of  the  hardened  hats,  fprinkled  over  with  water, 
and  a  fort  of  mould  applied  thereto,  the  heat  of  a  fmall  fire, 
with  the  water  and  prefling,  imbody  the  fluff  into  a  flight 
hairy  fort  of  fluff,  -  or  felt :  after  which,  turning  up  the  edges 
all  around  over  the  mould,  they  lay  it  by,  and  thus  proceed 
to  another.  This  finifhed,  the  two  are  joinej  together,  fo 
as  to  meet  in  an  angle  at  top,  forming  one  conical  cap. — 
The  next  flep  they  take  is  to  remove  the  baloned  hat  to  a 
trough,  refembling  a  mill  hopper,  which  is  a  copper-kettle 
filled  with  water  and  grounds,  kept  hot  for  the  purpofe  ;  ard 
after  being  dipped  in  the  kettle,  the  bafonea  hat  is  laid  on 
the  floping  fide,  called  the  plank.  Here  they  proceed  to 
woik  it,  by  rolling  and  unrolling  it  again  and  again,  one 
part  after  another,  firfl  with  the  hand,  and  afterwards'  with 
a  fmall  wooden  roller,  taking  care  to  dip  it  from  time  to 
time :  till  at  length,  by  thus  lulling  and  thickening  it  four  or 
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five  hours,  it  is  brought  to  the  dimenfions  intended.  To  fe-v 
cure  the  hands  from  being  injured  by  this  frequent  rolling, 
&c.  they  ufualiy  guard  them  with  a  kind  of  thick  leather 
gloves.  The  h2t  thus  wrought,  they 'give  it  the  proper 
form,  by  laying  the  conical  cap  on  a  wooden  block,  of  the 
crown  fize,  and  tying  it  round  with  a  firing,  called  a  com¬ 
mander.  After  which,  with  a  bent  iron  called  a  flamper, 
they  gradually  beat  down  the  commander  all  around,  till  it 
has  reached  the  bottom  of  the  block  :  thus  the  crown  is 
formed  ;  what  remains  at  bottom  belongs  to  the  firing,  below 
the  brim.— 1  hen  it  is  fet  to  dry,  and,  when  fufficie^ntly  fo, 
they  finge  it,  by  holding  it  over  a  flair  of  flraw,  or  fhavino-s, 
and  afterwards  rubbing  it  with  pumice  to  take  off  the  coarfer 
nap;  then  it  is  rubbed  over  afrefh  with  feal-fkin,  to  lay  the 
nap  ftill  finer;  and,  laftly,  it  is  carded  with  a  fine  card,  to 
raife  the  fine  cotton  ;  then  fitting  it  to  the  block,  they  tie  it 
cut  round  the  edges,  and  fend  it  to  be  dyed,  which  is  done 
in  a  copper  ifo  large,  as  to  hold  10  or  12  dozen  of  hats. 
The  dye  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  is  made  of  logwood,  verdi- 
greafe,  copperas,  alder  bark,'  galls,  and  fumac.  Thus  the 
hat  is  kept  boiling  for  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  then 
taken  out  to  cool,  and  returned  to  the  dye,  for  ten  or  twelve 
times  fucceflively. — The  dye  being  compleated,  the  hat  is 
returned  to  the  maker,  who  dries  it,  by  hanging  it  on  the 
roof  of  a  kind  of  ftove,  heated  with  a  charcoal  fire.  When 
dry,  it  is  ftiffened  with  melted  glue,  or  rather  Gum  Senecal 
[fee  that  article]  applied  thereon,  by  firfl  fmearing  it,  and 
beating  it  over  with  a  brufh,  and  rubbing  it  with  the  hand. 
Then  it  is  fteamed.on  the  fteaming-bafon,  which  is  a  little 
hearth  or  fire-place,  raifed  about  three  feet  high,  with  an  iron 
plate  laid  over  it,  exaCUy  covering  the  hearth,  or  fire-place. 
On  this  plate  they  fiifl  fpread  clothes,  which  being  fprinkled 
over  with  water  to  fecure  the  hat  from  burning,  it  is  placed 
thereon,  brim  downwards.  When  moderately  hot,  the 
workman  ftrikes  gently  on  the  brim  with  the  flat  of  the  hand, 
to  make  the  jointings  incorporate  and  bind,  fo  as  not  to  ap¬ 
pear;  turning  it  from  time  to  time,  and  at  laft  fetting  it  on 
the  crown. — When  thus  fufficiently  fteamed  and  dried,  it  is 
put  agaifi  on  the  block,  brufhed,  ironed,  and  well  fmoothed, 
and  fitted  for  lineing. 

Remarks  before  the  laft  war. 

The  procefs  of  hat-making,  or  indeed  of  any  other  general 
manufacture,,  may  appear  infipid  to  thofe  who  do  not  enter 
into  the  public  utility  of  bringing  every  manufaCtural  art  to 
it’s  laft  perfection  ;  for  excelling  in  that,  and  the  article  of 
cheapnefs,  are  the  great  wiredraws  to  gain  or  advance  any 
branch  of  trade.  And,  by  means  of  the  goodnefs  and 
cheapnefs  of  this  manufacture,  we  have  taken  this  trade  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  French,  for  this  was  a  very  confiderable 
manufacture  once  in  France,  hats  being  made  in  immenfe 
quantities  at  Caudebec  on  the  river  Seine,  and  exported  in 
great  quantities  to  England,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Germany  :  but 
we  have  not  only  left  off  wearing  thefe  Frertch  hats,  but  have 
fallen  into  the  way  of  making  light  hats  like  thefe,  fo  much 
better,  and  yet  fo  cheap,  that  there  are  fcarce  any  hats  at 
prefent  made  at  Caudebec;  what  they  ufe  being  made  now 
chiefly  at  Rouen  and  Paris,  ana  very  few  exported  in  com- 
parifon  to  what  there  ufed  to  be  ;  for  England  now  fupphes 
Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  Germany,  with  hats  in  extraor¬ 
dinary  quantities:  and  this  manufacture,  confidered  as  a 
merchandize  for  exportation,  is,  in  a  great  meafure,  lofl>  to 
that  kingdom.  But, 

As  this  general  manufacture  greatly  depends  on  the  furr  trade 
of  North  America;  and  as  the  French  at  Canada,  and  on 
the  river  Miffiflippi,  are  ufing  every  endeavour  to  draw  off 
the  Indians  from  our  alliances,  from  whom  we  have  a  con¬ 
fiderable  part  of  the  furr  trade ;  it  behoves  us  to  be  on  our 
guard,  to  proteCl  our  colonies  from  their  incroacnment,  and 
to  cultivate  a  commerce  with  the  Indians  to  the  utmoft  de¬ 
gree  it  will  admit  of,  by  bringing  them  into  fuch  a  civilized 
European  way  of  living,  as  may  occafion  the  greater  vent 
of  our  manufactures  among  them.  See  the  articles  British 
America,  Canada,  French  America,  Florida, 
Mississippi. 

It  is  true,  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  of  America, 
furnifh  us  with  great  variety  of  furrs,  of  great  foftnefs  ard 
luftre.  Yet  the  lefs  quantity  we  take  from  foreign  countries, 
and  the  more  we  take  by  means  of  our  own  plantation-trac  e 
in  return  for  our  own  manufactures,  the  greater  will  our  ex¬ 
ports  thither  be,  and  the  more  independent  (hall  we  be  in  re¬ 
gard  to  materials,  which  fupport  fo  many  valuable  manufac¬ 
tures,  as  the  fkin  trade  with  foreigners  in  general  does. 

Remarks  fince  the  laft  wi\r,  and  the  Definitive  Treaty 

of  1763. 

Canada,  and  all  it’s  Dependencies,  being  ceded  to  the 
crown  of  Great-Britain  by  the  definitive  treaty,  [fee 
America,  British  America,  French  America],  we 
fhall,  in  time,  very  probably,  be  able  to  grafp  into  Britifh 
hands,  the  whole  furr  and  peltry  trade  of  Canada  :  and  this, 
added  to  that  of  Hudfon’s  Bay,  and  what  other  branches 
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thereof  we  may  naturally  be  prefumed  to  derive  from  oirr 
other  new  acquifitions  on  the  continent  of  America,  efpeci- 
ally,  if  we  (hall  be  able  effedtually  to  attach  the  Indians  to 
our  intereft,  will  enable  us  to  obtain  great  plenty  of  mate¬ 
rials  for  the  manufacture  of  Hats  of  the  belt  quality  :  and  if 
we  can  be  able  to  make  them  of  a  price  fuitable  to  the  abili¬ 
ties  of  our  foreigners  cuftomers  to  buy  them,  we  can 
never  want  a  vent  of  that  article;  and  may,  at  a  reafonable 
rate,  fupply  our  home  confumption  with  a  very  good  com¬ 
modity. 

HAWKERS  and  PEDLARS,  in  a  trading  fenfe,  are  fuch, 
who  go  up  and  down  the  town  and  country  on  foot  or  on 
horfeback  with  packs,  &c.  to  fell  goods  By  retail. 


man,  carrying  about  with  him  divers  parcels  of  goods,  viz. 
Sic.  and  that,  in  fuch  wandering,  he  the  faid  E.  F.  did  ex- 
pofe  to  fale  feveral  goods,  not  being  in  any  market  or  fair, 
without  producing  any  licence  for  the  fame,  contrary  to  the 
ftatute  in  that  cafe  made.  And  the  faid  E.  F.  after  having 
been  firft  lummoned,  in  his  own  proper  perfon,  appearing 
before  me  one  of  his  majefty’s  juftices  of,  See.  (and  the  in¬ 
formation  being  read  to  him  and  heard)  he  the  faid  E.  F.  did 
confefs  before  me,  that  he  did  on,  &c.  fell,  &c.  as  in  the 
information  mentioned.  Whereupon  it  doth  manifeftly  ap¬ 
pear,  that  he  the  faid  E.  F.  is  guilty  of  the  offence  laid  to 
his  charge  in  the  information  ;  and  1  do  hereby  declaie  him 
conviCled  thereof,  &c.  In  witnefs,  &c. 


The  principal  laws  of  England  relating  to  hawkers  and  pedlars. 

By  flat.  8  and  9  Will.  III.  c.  25.  every  hawker,  pedlar,  or 
petty  chapman,  or  other  trading  perfon,  going  from  town  to 
town,  or  other  men’s  houfes, 

1.  s.  d. 

If  on  foot  muff  pay  —  —  —  400 

If  with  horfe,  afs,  or  mule,  for  every  one  of)  Q  Q 
them  four  pounds  a -piece  —  — *  5  * 

Every  hawker,  &c.  mud  take  a  licence ;  and,  if  he  travels 
without,  or  contrary  to  his  licence,  he  forfeits  for  every  of¬ 
fence,  to  the  informer  and  poor  of  the  parilh  where  difco- 
viered,  12 1. 

And,  if  he  refufe  to  fhew  his  licence,  being  demanded  by 
any  officer  of  the  peace,  he  forfeits  to  the  poor  where  the 
demand  fhall  be  made  5 1.  and  for  non-payment  of  the  fame 
rnuft  fuffer  as  a  vagrant,  and  be  fent  to  the  houfe  of  cor¬ 
rection. 

Whofoever  (hall  forge,  or  travel  with  any  forged  licence, 
forfeits  50 1.  one  moiety  to  the  king,  the  other  to  the  profe- 
cutor,  to  be  recovered  in  the  courts  of  Weftminfter,  and  be 
fubjeCt  to  the  penalties  for  forgery. 

Perfons  fued  may  plead  the  general  iffue,  and  give  the  aCt  in 
evidence,  and,  if  verdid:  for  them,  fhall  have  treble  cofts. 
Conftables,  or  other  officers,  negleCting  or  refufing  to  affift 
in  the  execution  of  this  aCt,  convicted  on  oath  before  a  juf- 
tice  of  the  peace,  forfeit  for  every  offence  to  the  poor  and 
profecutor,  to  be  levied  by  diftrefs,  &c.  2I. 

Any  perfon  may  feize  and  detain  fuch  hawker  till  he  produce 
a  licence,  or,  if  trading  without  a  licence,  till  notice  be  given 
to  a  parifh  officer,  who  is  to  carry  him  before  a  juftice  of 
peace,  who,  upon  confeffion  of  the  party,  or  oath  of  one 
witnefs,  that  the  offender  had  traded  without  a  licence  pro¬ 
duced,  fhall  by  warrant  levy  12 1. 


Not  to  extend  to  fellers  of 


Ads  of  parliament. 
Almanacks  licenfed. 

Fairs,  felling  goods  therein. 
Fifh. 

Fruit. 

Gazettes. 


Markets,  felling  goods  there¬ 
in. 

Prayers,  forms  thereof. 

Papers  licenfed. 

Proclamations. 

Victuals. 


Makers  or  their  agents,  apprentices,  children,  fervants,  of 
any  goods  or  wares  in  this  kingdom,  and  felling  goods  of 
their  own  making. 

Artificers,  coopers,  glaziers,  harnefs-makers,  plumbers,  tin¬ 
kers,  or  other  perfons  trading  in  mending  kettles,  tubs, 
houfhold  goods,  or  harnefs,  going  about  and  carrying  with 
them  proper  materials  for  mending  the  fame. 

All  perfons  may  fell  any  forts  of  goods  in  any  public  market 
or  fair,  as  they  lawfully  might  have  done  before  the  making 
the  faid  aCt.  And,  by  9  and  10  Will.  III.  c.  27.  the  aCt  is 
not  to  extend  to  licence  any  hawker,  &c.  to  fell  any  wares, 
Stc.  in  any  city,  borough,  town  corporate,  or  market-town, 
otherwife  than  might  have  been  done  before  the  making  the 
Faid  aCt. 

By  3  and  4  Ann.  c.  4.  the  faid  aCts  are  continued  from  17x0, 
for  96  years ;  and  every  perfon  trading  as  a  hawker,  &c.  is 
to  produce  his  licence  on  demand,  or  elfe  he  fhall  be  liable  to 
the  fame  penalties,  as  if  he  had  traded  without  a  licence.  And, 
if  any  perfon  lend  a  licence  to  hire,  the  lender  or  the  trader 
fhall  forfeit  40 1.  one  moiety  to  the  king,  and  the  other  to 
the  informer,  to  be  recovered  by  aCtion  of  debt,  information, 
&c.  and  the  lender  fhall  forfeit  the  licence.  But  traders  in 
the  woollen  and  linen  manufactures,  felling  their  goods  at 
markets  or  fairs,  are  not  to  be  deemed  hawkers.  And  makers 
and  fellers  of  Efiglifh  bone-lace,  going  from  houfe  to  houfe. 
Sic.  are  not  adjudged  hawkers,  by  4  Geo.  I.  c.  6. 


A  conviction  of  a  hawker  refufing  to  produce  his  licence. 

Memorandum,  That  on,  &c.  at,  &c.  A.  B.  came  before 
me,  and,  as  well  for  himfelf  as  the  poor  of  the  parifh,  exhi¬ 
bited  an  information  on  oath  againff  E.  F.  of,  &c.  that  he 
the  faid  E.  F.  not  being  the  real  worker  or  maker  of  any 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandizes,  within  the  kingdom  of  Eng¬ 
land,  Sic.  and  not  being  the  apprentice  or  fervant  of  any  real 
worker  or  maker  of  goods,  wares,  or  merchandizes,  on,  &c. 
in  the  parifh  of,  &c.  was  found  wandering  abroad  from  houfe 
to  houfe,  and  trading  as  a  hawker,  pedlar,  and  petty  chap- 


A  warrant  to  levy  12 1.  for  hawking  without  a  licence. 
Effex,  ff.  Whereas  information  hath  been  given  unto  me, 
one  of  his  majefty’s  juftices  of  »he  pfeace  tor  the  faid  county, 
upon  the  oath  of  C.  D.  of,  &c.  that  A.  P.  of,  &cc.  labourer, 
did,  on  the  4th  of  May  inftant,  trade  and  hawk  without  li- 
cenfe,  in,  &c.  and  carried  about,  and  expofed  to  fale,  three 
pieces  of  filks,  called.  Sic.  he  not  being  the  maker  of  fuch 
filks,  nor  apprentice,  agent,  child,  or  fervant,  to  the  real 
worker  or  maker  of  fuch  filks  he  fo  carried  abroad  and  ex¬ 
pofed  to  fale  as  aforefaid,  which  the  faid  A.  P.  hath  confeffed 
before  me  upon  his  examination,  contrary  to  a  late  ad  of 
parliament  for  licenfing  hawkers,  &c.  For  which  faid  offence 
he  the  faid  A.  P.  hath  forfeited  the  fum  of  12 1.  the  one  moiety 
to  the  informer,  and  the  other  moiety  to  the  poor  of  the 
parifh  of,  &c.  where  the  faid  offence  was  committed  :  thefe 
are  therefore  to  authorize  and  require  you,  or  any  of  you, 
upon  fight  hereof,  to  demand  of  the  faid  A.  P.  the  faid  fum 
of  12 1.  and,  in  cafe  he  refufe  to  pay  the  fame,  that  then  you 
levy  the  faid  fum  by  diftrefs  and  fale  of  the  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandizes,  of  the  faid  A  P.  (fending  to  him  the  over¬ 
plus,  if  any  be,  reafonable  charges  for  taking  the  faid  diftrefs 
being  firft  deducted)  to  be  employed  to  the  ufe  above-men¬ 
tioned  ;  and,  in  cafe  of  his  inability  for  payment  thereof,  that 
then  you  forthwith  bring  the  faid  A.  P.  before  me,  or  any 
other  of  his  majefty’s  juftices  of  the  peace  of  the  county  afore¬ 
faid,  to  be  farther  dealt  with  as  the  laws  in  that  cafe  provided 
dodiredt.  And  hereof  fail  not.  Given,  &c^  See  the  article 
Fairs. 

HEMP,  may  be  ranked  in  the  fame  clafs  with  flax.  See  the 
article  Flax.  When  the  hemp  and  flax  have  been  gathered, 
which  is  done  by  plucking  them  from  the  earth,  the  ftalks  are 
expofed  to  the  fun,  in  order  to  ripen  the  feeds,  which  are 
afterwards  threfhed  out  of  the  heads,  and  then  the  ftalks  are 
tied  up  in  bundles,  and  fteeped  in  a  Handing  water  (the  cleared 
is  always  the  beft)  they  are  fattened  to  poles,  and  left  to  foak 
about  15  days. 

When  the  fubftance  of  the  ftalk  is  almoft  rotten,  the  bundles 
are  taken  out  and  well  dried.  But,  inftead  of  fteeping  the 
flax  in  a  ftanding  water,  it  is  ufually  expofed  to  the  moift  air 
of  the  night,  and  the  heat  of  the  fun,  alternately,  by  which 
it  receives  a  finer  colour.  When  the  flax  and  hemp  are  well 
penetrated,  and  afterwards  completely  dried,  they  are  bruifed 
by  handfuls  on  a  block,  with  a  kind  of  mallet ;  all  the  bullen, 
which  is  the  inward  fubftance  of  the  ftem,  flies  off  in  Olivers, 
by  the  force  of  the  blows,  and  nothing  remains  in  the  hand 
of  the  beater  but  the  thin  bark,  difengaged  in  iarge  threads, 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  ftem.  This  parcel  of  threads 
is  afterwards  hung  on  a  perpendicular  board,  and  bruifed  with 
a  wooden  beetle,  in  order  to  fhake  out  all  the  little  ftraws 
that  may  happen  to  remain  in  the  bullen.  All  the  grofs  parts 
are  now  feparated  from  the  ftem,  and  the  threads  of  the  bark 
that  remain  in  the  hand  of  the  manufacturer  are  indrely  pure, 
and  receive  their  perfection  from  the  comb;  or,  in  other 
words,  they  are  drawn  firft  through  large  cards,  Gr  iron  teeth, 
and  afterwards  through  others  that  are  finer,  that  they  may 
he  purified  from  whatever  may  be  ftili  too  thick  and  grofs. 
This  refufe  is  what  they  call  tow,  of  which  matches  for  the 
artillery  are  made,  and  likewife  a  thick  yarn,  for  packing  cloths, 
whofe  ufefulnefs  is  infinite,  fince  they  wrap  up  and  preferve 
the  moft  valuable  commodities  in  their  tranfportation  from  one 
country  to  another. 

When  the  hemp  has  been  thus  prepared,  it  is  tied  up  in 
bundles,  to  be  lent  to  the  rope-yards ;  but,  if  it  prove  fine 
and  fit  for  the  fpinfter  and  weaver,  it  is  formed  into  twifts, 
and  fitted  for  the  diftaff  and  fpindle. 

Remarks  before  the  laft  war. 

Hemp  and  flax  are  the  materials  of  variety  of  profitable  nwnu- 
fadtures  ;  for,  though  weaving  of  linen  is  not  to  much  ufed 
in  South-Britain  as  of  woollen,  yet  in  North- Britain  it  is, 
and  may  be  further  improved,  not  fo  much  by  laws  to  direct 
the  workmen  in  their  making  it,  as  by  apt  methods  to  encou¬ 
rage  them  :  and  even  in  South-Britain  feveral  counties  are 
employed  thereon,  who  not  only  fupply  themfelves,  but  fur- 
nifh  thofe  bordering  on  them  with  fuch  cloth  as  anfwers  the 
ends  of  foreign  linens  we  were  want  to  import:  befides 
which,  great  quantities  of  ticking,  of  all  fineffes,  incle,  tapes, 
facking,  girtwip,  and  many  other  things,  are  made  thereof: 
alfo  cordage*  twine,  nets,  with  multitudes  of  other  manu¬ 
factures, 
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faSmres,  which  employ  the  poor,  and  bring,  by  their  exports, 
profit  to  the  nation;  and,  with  regard  to  fail-cloth,  we  have 
made  a  wonderful  progrefs  therein,  at  the  expence  of  private 
flocks.  But,  as  we  are  under  the  neceffity  of  importing  very 
large  quantities  of  hemp  from  foreign  countries,  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  this  article  among  ourfelves,  and  in  our  plantations, 
cannot  be  too  plentifully  cultivated,  nor  too  highly  encouraged. 
See  the  article  Naval  Stores. 

Remarks  fince  the  laft  war,  and  the  Definitive  Treaty 
of  Peace,  1763. 

However  excufable  we  might  be  before  the  laft  war,  for  not 
fupplying  ourfelves  from  our  North  American  colonies  with 
Hemp,  which  has  coft  this  nation  fuch  large  out-goings  to 
Ruffia  for  that  purpofe,  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  fhall  now  be  no 
longer  neglectful  of  a  matter  lo  apparently  interefting  to  the 
kingdom  ;  otherwife,  to  what  end  have  we  made  thofe  con- 
quefts,  and  to  what  end  have  fuch  extenfive  territories  been 
ceded  to  the  crown  of  Great-Britain  ?  We  can  no  longer  com¬ 
plain  for  want  of  variety  of  climates,  wherein  this  article 
may  be  plentifully  produced,  and  that  of  the  beft  qualities, 
and  to  the  beft  advantage,  as  well  of  thofe  engaged  in  it,  as 
the  kingdom  in  general.  As  our  whole  mercantile,  as  well 
royal  maritime  power,  depends  on  fupplying  ourfelves  at  a 
realonable  expence  with  cordage,  we  fhall  never  longer  dif- 
regard  a  matter  fo  manifeftly  lucrative  to  the  kingdom,  out 
of  complaifance  to  a  nation  we  are  not  fufficiently  obligated 
to,  as  to  throw  away  near  a  million  a  year,  for  what  we  can 
have  in  our  own  territories. 

The  Laws  of  England  relating  to  Hemp  and  Flax. 

By  flat.  15  Car.  II.  c.  15.  Foreigners  ufing  the  trades  of 
breaking,  hickling,  or  dreffing  hemp  or  flax,  and  of  making 
and  whitening  thread,  and  fpinning,  weaving,  making, 
whitening,  and  bleaching  cloth,  made  of  hemp  or  flax  only, 
and  making  twine,  or  nets,  for  fifhery  or  ftores,  cordage,  or 
making  tapeftry  hangings,  and  taking  the  oaths  of  allegiance 
and  iupremacy  before  two  juftices,  fhall  enjoy  all  privileges 
wh.ufoever  as  the  natural-born  fubjefts  of  this  kingdom,  after 
having  exercifed  the  faid  trades  three  years ;  nor  fhall  they 
be  liable  to  other  impofitions  than  natural-born  fubjecfts,  un- 
lefs  they  trade  as  merchants  to  and  from  foreign  parts,  in 
which  cafe  they  fhall  pay  aliens  cuftom  for  five  years  next 
enf'uing,  and  no  longer. 

HEREFORDSHIRE,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Glou- 
cefterfhire  ;  on  the  fouth  by  Monmouthfhire ;  on  the  weft 
by  Brecknockfhire  and  Radnorfhire  ;  and  on  the  north  by 
Worcefterfhire  and  Shropshire ;  and  is  about  108  miles  in 
circumference. 

The  air  is  accounted  good,  and  the  foil  is  very  fruitful, 
abounding  in  good  corn  and  pafture,  wool,  water,  and  wood  ; 
and  their  cyder,  the  general  drink  of  the  county,  was  gene¬ 
rally  efteemed  the  beft  in  the  kingdom  till  of  late  years,  that 
the  rough  has  been  preferred  to  the  foft,  and  the  Southam 
cyder  of  Devonfhire  has  juftly  got  the  preference;  not  but 
that  there  is  a  great  quantity  of  rough  cyder  made  of  late 
years  in  this  county. 

The  rivers  which  water  this  fruitful  county  are  the  Frome, 
Loden,  Lug,  Wye,  Wadel,  Arrow,  Dare,  and  Monaw  : 
they  abound  with  falmon,  efpecially  the  Wye. 

It’s  metropolis,  and  only  city,  is  Hereford,  feated  on  the 
Wye.  It’s  chief  manufacture  is  gloves,  and  other  leather 
commodities. 

Leominster,  or  Lemster,  is  a  large,  handfome,  populous 
borough  town.  It  lies  in  a  rich  valley,  through  which  three 
rivers  run  fwiftly,  where  the  inhabitants  have  mills,  and  other 
machinery  in  the  various  branches  of  their  trade,  which  is 
very  confiderable  in  wool,  hat-making,  leather-drefling,  &c. 

Kyneton,  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  clothiers,  who  drive  a  good 
trade  in  narrow  cloths,  and  it’s  market  is  one  of  the  moft  con¬ 
fiderable  in  the  county.  Some  of  the  wool  of  this  county  is 
efteemed  as  good  as  Spanifh  wool. 

Remarks. 

This  county  is  reputed  the  orchard  of  England,  it  excelling 
many  other  places,  in  general,  in  good  hufbandrv.  It  is  ob- 
fervable,  that  here  the  wifeft  and  beft  of  our  gentry  are  re¬ 
markably  careful  in  purfuing  fuch  kind  of  hufbandry  as  beft 
agrees  with  the  nature  of  the  foil  where  they  inhabit.  From 
perfonages  of  the  firft  rank,  even  to  the  meaneft  cottager, 
every  habitation  is  encompafled  with  orchards  and  gardens, 
and  in  moft  places  the  very  hedges  are  inriched  with  numberlefis 
rows  of  fruit  trees.  For  the  breed  of  large  flocks  of  fheep, 
the  fhepherds  of  Lemfter-orer  and  Irchin-Eield  are  incompa¬ 
rably  more  expert  than  thofe  of  any  other  county  in  England, 
and  therefore  the  wool  is  fuperior.  Upon  the  whole,  this 
county  feems  to  be  an  example  to  all  others  in  the  kinedom. 

HERRING-FISHERY.  Under  the  article  Fisheries 
we  have  given  a  pretty  ample  account  of  the  white  herring 
branch:  wherefore  here  we  fhall  only  obferve  the  extraordinary 
progrefs  which  has  been  made  therein  fince  the  parliament  has 
been  pleafed  to  encourage  tqe  fame. 


HER 

The  Society  of  the  Free  Britifh  Fifhery  have  now  oft*  Shet¬ 
land  50  veflels,  among  which  is  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  ftore- 
fhip,  burden  330  tons ;  the  whole  protected  by  his  majefty’s 
floop  the  Grampus.  Befides  the  above  veflels,  there  are  4 
bufles  from  the  chamber  of  Whitehaven,  2  from  that  of  Edin- 
burgh,  2  from  Montrofe,  and  2  from  Invernefs ;  the  total 
(with  thofe  of  the  fociety)  make  60  Britilh  veflels;  on  board 
of  which  are  above  1000  fhipped  msn.  There  are  not  many 
apprentices  on  board  yet ;  but  it  is  aflured  that  the  fociety 
will  have  a  large  number  next  year. — Befides  the  above  vef- 
fels,  there  are  many  private  adventurers. 

June  25,  1753. 

Free  British  Fishery  Office,  Royal- Exchange. 

To  the  Truftees  of  the  feveral  Charity-Schools  and  Work- 

houfes. 

The  Society  of  the  Free  British  Fishery,  being  defirous 
of  furnifhing  employment  for  the  Poor  (particularly  children 
from  8  to  14  years  of  age)  throughout  the  kingdom,  in  order 
to  eafe  the  feveral  parifhes,  to  which  they  are  now  a  burden, 
and  to  aflift  in  training  up  the  prefent  growing  generation  to 
Industry,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  vices  now  in 
fafhion,  the  bad  confequences  of  which  are  but  too  vifible  at 
this  time:  do  hereby  propofe  to  employ  charity-fchools  and 
workhoufes  in  braiding  of  nets  for  their  fifhery,  in  manner 
following,  viz. 

The  charity-fchool,  or  workhoufe,  hires  a  man  or  woman, 
by  the  quarter,  the  half,  or  whole  year,  to  teach  the  children. 
See.  to  braid  ;  which  is  firft  done  with  an  ordinary  fort  of 
twine,  till  fuch  time  as  the  children,  &c.  are  capable  of  braid¬ 
ing  the  twine,  fo  as  to  be  fit  for  the  I'ociety’s  nets. 

As  foon  as  a  number  of  children,  &c.  are  become  expert  at 
braiding,  then  the  fociety  will  fupply  fuch  fchool  or  workhoufe 
with  a  quantity  of  good  twine,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  children,  & c.  qualified  to  braid.  This  twine  is  weighed 
out  to  the  fchool  or  workhoufe,  for  which  the  overfeer  muft 
give  a  receipt.  The  charge  of  carriage,  out  and  home,  is  to 
be  borne  by  the  fchool  or  workhoufe ;  and  is  weighed  out,  by 
the  overfeer,  on  delivering  it,  when  braided,  to  the  fociety 
(or  their  agent)  who  will  make  an  equitable  allowance  for 
waftage  in  the  braiding. 

The  mefhes  are  of  two  kinds,  viz.  the  Shetland,  or  large 
mefh,  and  the  Yarmouth,  or  fmall  mefh.  The  dimenfions 
of  thefe  will  be  beft:  known  by  the  famples,  which  the  fociety 
give,  at  their  office,  to  each  fchool  or  workhoufe  (or  their 
agents)  where  they  may  likewife  have  pinns,  of  the  proper 
1  dimenfions,  for  the  performing  this  work. 

The  prices  paid  by  the  fociety  for  braiding  are,  16  d.  per  fcore 
yards  for  the  Shetland  melh,  and  18  d.  per  fcore  yards  for  the 
Yarmouth  mefh. — Each  yard  (in  length)  both  of  the  Shet¬ 
land  and  Yarmouth  netting,  is  to  be  80  mefhes  deep. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  this  fort  of  work  (braiding)  is  better 
adapted  to  children  than  to  grown  perfons. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

John  Lockman,  Secretary. 

Remarks. 

The  Dutch,  to  the  number  of  ten  or  eleven  hundred  fail, 
enter  fifhing  upon  the  coaft  of  Shetland  the  beginning  of 
June,  where  they  continue  fifhing  till  the  beginning  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  during  which  fpace  they  load  Sundry  times,  carry 
the  firft  to  Holland,  where  they  fell  them  at  an  exorbitant 
rate,  feeing  a  hundred  dollars  is  reckoned  but  a  fmall  price 
for  a  barrel  of  herrings  at  Amfterdam  or  Rotterdam,  for  the 
firft  that  are  caught  upon  this  our  coaft;  afterwards,  when 
they  are  ferved,  they  fend  the  other  loads  all  over  Europe, 
up  the  Mediterranean,  and  all  over  Italy  ;  and  the  Italians, 
who  are  great  eaters  of  fifh,  on  account  of  their  many  lents, 
readily  barter  their  goods  with  the  Dutch  for  their  herrings, 
the  product  of  our  coafts  ;  the  profit  of  which  muft,  upon 
a  moderate  computation,  bring  the  Dutch  in  a  million  fter- 
ling  annually  ;  they  even  difpofe  of  them  at  our  own  mar¬ 
kets,  and  we  have  been  fo  weak  as  to  pay  them  ready  money 
for  them  ;  fo  that,  in  this  great  article,  the  Dutch  have  hither¬ 
to  outdone  us,  both  in  induftry  and  prudence.  But  ’tis  to 
be  hoped,  that  we  have  at  length  feen  through  our  miftake, 
and  fhall  make  the  beft  advantage  of  this  bleffing,  that  the 
divine  providence  has  thrown  in  our  way. 

The  Dutch  method  of  curing  and  lafting,  or  calking  the 
herrings,  though  they  have  been  always  very  fhy,  and  back¬ 
ward  to  let  any  of  the  natives  of  the  ifland  of  Shetland  into 
it,  yet,  in  fpite  of  all  the  arts  they  could  make  ufe  of  to  con¬ 
ceal  that  fecret,  it  has  been  difeovered,  and  their  method  is 
this : 

After  they  have  hawled  in  their  nets,  which  they  drag  in  the 
fterns  of  their  veflels,  backwards  and  forwards  in  travelling 
the  coaft,  they  throw  them  upon  the  fhip’s  deck,  which  is 
cleared  of  every  thing  for  that  purpofe  ;  for  ‘they  never  carry 
any  boats  or  yawls  along  with  them,  as  they  would  be  an 
incumbrance  to  them  in  dreffing  tfie  herrings  ;  they  carry 
many  hands  on  board,  even  to  the  number  of  thirty  or  forty 
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in  each  veffel,  whom  they  feparate  into  fuhdry  divifions,  and 
each  divifion  has  a  peculiar  tafk ;  one  part  opens  and  guts 
the  herrings,  another  cures  and  falts  them,  by  lining  or  rub- 
V  bing  their  infides  with  fait  (which  is  all  done  upon  the  deck) 

the  next  packs  them,  and,  between  each  row  or  divifion,  they 
fp  xle  handfuls  of  fait  ;  then  the  coopers  put  the  finifhing 
hand  to  all,  by  heading  the  cafks,  and  flowing  them  in  the 
hold ;  thus  they  go  on,  while  barrels  and  fait  laft,  and,  when 
that  is  exhaufled,  then  they  retire ;  but  the  jaggers  or  ftore- 
fhios  commonly  provide  them  with  every  thing  necelfary,  fo 
that  they  feldom  or  never  depart  the  coaft  before  they  are 
brimful ;  and  really  (to  give  them  their  due)  they  are  the  beft 
fifhermen  in  the  world  ;  for  they  are  not  only  ingenious  in 
every  article  of  their  tackling  or  materials,  but  alfo  diligent, 
induftrious,  and  endure  the  great  fatigue  to  admiration.  See 
Fisheries. 

Further  Remarks  fince  the  laft  edition. 

It  has  greatly  puzzled  and  confounded  many  men  of  fenfe, 
candour,  and  integrity,  how  it  has  come  to  pafs,  that  this 
defign  has  not  fucceeded  to  the  degree  it  was  at  the  firft  ex- 
petted  :  it  has  not  feemed  to  want  any  neceffary  encourage¬ 
ment,  which  makes  it  the  more  extraordinary.  What  avails 
the  liberality  of  nature  to  us,  in  beftowing  upon  us  fuch  im- 
menfe  fhoals  of  thefe  excellent  fifh,  if  we  will  fuffer  our 
neighbour  and  rival  nations  to  reap  the  benefits  of  our  rights 
and  property,  and  vve  not?  However  bountiful  we  may  chufe 
to  be  to  others,  does  it  not  appear  impolitic  to  make  fo  little 
advantage  of  what  foreigners  do  fo  great,  at  our  expence  ? 
Where  the  fault  lies,  I  am  not  able  to  conjedlure,  it  being 
thought  the  gentlemen,  who  have  had  the  management  of 
this  defign,  have  not  been  lefs  judicious  than  incorruptible. 
The  only  colourable  reafon,  which  I  have  ever  heard  for  the 
ill-fuccefs,  has  been,  that  we  are  not  able  to  carry  on  thefe 
our  own  coaft -fifheries  at  fo  cheap  a  rate  as  foreigners  are 

able  to  do,  though  it  has  received  fuch  encouragement.- - 

If  this  is  the  only  true  caufe,  fhould  it  not  alarm  us  ?  If  the 
extent  of  our  public  debts  and  taxes  are  the  occafion  of  this, 
may  they  not  foon  operate  as  fatally  upon  our  other  branches 
of  traffic  ?  For  if  our  produce,  as  well  as  manufactures,  come 
fo  dear  to  foreign  countries,  that  they  cannot  purchafe  them, 
’ds  no  wonder  that  they  will  give  the  preference  to  thofe  fold 
by  foreigners  at  a  cheaper  rate,  although  foreigners  know 
thofe  very  produce  comes  from  our  own  coafts  ?  When  fo¬ 
reigners  experience  this  to  be  the  cafe,  in  regard  to  cur  whole 
produce,  no  lefs  than  our  manufactures  in  general,  does  it  not 
become  the  wifdom  of  the  nation  to  remove  the  caufe,  with 
all  poffible  expedition,  left  we  irretrievably  lofe  gradually  our 
other  branches  of  trade  ? 

See  the  encouragement  given  by  parliament  to  this  Free 
British  Fishery,  at  the  end  of  this  letter  H. — The  Busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Custom-house. 

The  landgravate  of  HESSE,  in  Germany,  lies  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  river  Mayne.  The  whole  country  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Weftphalia  ;  on  the  weft  by  the  duchy  of  Berg, 
and  electorate  of  Triers  ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  electorate  of 
Mentz,  and  Franconia;  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  duchy  of 
Weimar,  and  Thuringen. 

The  air  is  cold,  but  healthful,  the  water  wholefcme,  and  the 
foil  fruitful,  producing  much  corn,  and,  towards  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine  and  Lohn,  grapes.  Here  are  alfo  large  forefts, 
with  ftore  of  deer,  and  other  game  :  and  mountains,  in  which 
are  fome  mines  of  copper  and  lead. 

The  chief  commodity  of  this  country  is  wool,  the  vallies 
abounding  with  theep,  which  have  the  fineft  in  Germany. 

It  ufed  to  be  bought  by  the  Englith  merchants,  and  made 
into  cloth  here,  or  in  their  factories  abroad. 

Cassel,  one  of  it’s  principal  towns,  feated  in  a  rich  pleafant 
plain,  on  the  river  Fuld,  is  a  place  of  good  trade  for  wool, 
and  other  merchandizes.  It  is  obferved,  as  a  reproach  to  the 
inhabitants,  that,  for  want  of  induftry,  they  fuffer  other  na¬ 
tions  to  run  away  with  the  profit  of  manufacturing  their  wool. 
The  ftreets  of  this  city  are  fpacious,  and  full  of  {hops,  and 
here  are  feveral  fine  markets,  with  good  provifions  of  all 
forts. 

Smalcald,  50  miles  fouth -eaft  of  Caflel,  has  a  good  trade 
for  iron  ware,  many  mines  of  the  neighbourhood  furnifbing 
the  inhabitants  with  plenty  of  that  metal,  which  they  work 
and  fend  abroad  to  foreign  parts.  They  alfo  make  and  tem¬ 
per  fteel,  from  whence  a  village  near  it  is  called  Stahlberg. 

Gissen  is  a  fair  town  ;  it’s  trade  is  drefling  and  felling  of  cloth. 

Friedburg  is  a  rich  and  imperial  city;  it  hath  four  annual 
fairs,  one  of  which  is  held  on  the  firft  Sundajr  after  Trinity, 
in  remembrance  of  the  dedication  of  their  church  on  that  day, 
which  at  firft  brought  only  pedlars  thither  with  toys,  but  came 

■  at  laft  to  a  fubftantial  trade.  .... 

Waldeck  is  a  fmall  city,  the  capital  of  a  principality  about 
20  mdes  in  extent,  which  is  reckoned  one  of  the  moft  con- 
fiderable  and  wealthieft  in  the  empire,  for  it’s  bignefs,  and. 
fertility  in  corn,  wine,  and  pafture,  befides  mines  of  coal,  iron, 
copper,  lead,  quickhlver,  &c. 

The  biffiopric  of  HILDESHEIM,  in  Germany.  This 
country  lies  between  the  rivers  Lema  and  Ockcr,  with  Hal- 


berftadt,  on  the  north-weft  ;  and  Lunenburg,  or  Zell,  on 
the  north;  Gruberbagen  on  the  fouth  ;  and  is  ellewhere fur- 
rounded  by  the  dominions  of  the  duke  of  Brunfwic. 

The  city  of  Hildesheim,  which  was  one  of  the  hanfe-towns 
ftands  on  the  river  Innerfte,  1 5  miles  fouth-eaft  from  Han¬ 
over  :  it’s  chief  trade  is  in  corn. 

HOLLAND.  This  province,  including  North  Holland, 
otherwife  called  Weft  Friefeland,  is  bounded  on  the  weft  by 
the  German  Ocean ;  on  the  north  by  the  Zuyder  Sea  ;  on 
the  eaft  by  the  fame  jea,  by  the  province  of  Utrecht,  and  part 
of  Geldciland  ;  and  on  the  fouth  by  Dutch  Brabant  and  Zea¬ 
land.  ,  The  foil  is  low  and  marftiy;  but,  by  the  induftry  of 
the  inhabitants  in  draining  out  the  waters  with  mills  and 
canals,  it  is  made  to  yield  very  good  pafture,  and  fome  corn. 
This  province  is  divided  into  South  Holland 'and  Noith 
Holland,  generally  named  Weft  Friefeland. 

Amsterdam,  the  capital  city  of  South  Holland,  is  fituated  on 
the  conflux  of  the  Y  and  the  Amftel. 

The  ftrong  fituation  of  this  city,  fecondeu  by  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  that  art  can  furnifh,  fecures  the  town  againft  the  at¬ 
tempts  of  an  enemy  from  without ;  and  the  popular  govern¬ 
ment  places  the  force  and  power  of  the  city  in  the  hands  of 
her  proper  magiftrates,  who  are  too  much  intrrrefted  in  the 
happmefs  of  it  to  wilh  a  revolution.  Thefe  circumftances 
ought  naturally  to  procure  a  very  great  credit  to  the  Bank, 
but  are  ftill  infufficient  to  make  money  depofired  1  ■■  of 
greater  value  than  what  a  man  has  in  his  own  cur ■•;]-, .  which 
is  in  reality  the  cafe,  however ;  and  bank  money  is  worth  a 
great  deal  more  than  current.  This  is  exprefled  "by  the  word 
agio,  a  term  denoting  the  difference  between  bank  money 
and  common  fpecie.  In  1690  the  agio  rofe  to  17  per  cent, 
on  account  of  a  bafe  coinage  then  made  current;  which  be¬ 
ing  afterwards  reduced  to  near  the  intrinfic  value,  the  agio 
has  been  fince  from  47  to  5-,  and  fometimes  even  6  per  cent, 
part  of  which  may  be  accounted  for  thus:  a  ducatoon  paffes 
for  63  pence  in  current  payment ;  but,  when  paid  into  the 
bank,  it  is  only  received  for  60  pence,  or  3  guilders,  which  is 
it’s  intrinfic  value,  the  odd  three-pence  having  been  added  to 
it  to  anfwer  the  charges  of  the  mint.  In  the  fame  manner 
wedges,  bars,  and  ingots  of  gold  and  filver  are  received  in 
the  bank  by  their  weight,  and  the  fum  brought  to  the  account 
of  the  proprietor.  Thus  there  is  a  real  difference  of  5  per 
cent,  between  bank  and  current  money ;  but  the  agio 
fluctuates  with  the  exchange ;  fo  that  it  is  not  abfolute- 
ly  determined  by  the  difference  of  intrinfic  value  be¬ 
tween  one  fpecie  and  the  other.  This  will  be  underftood 
more  perfectly,  by  obferving  that  all  bills  of  exchange  drawn 
upon  Holland  muff,  if  the  proprietor  pleafes,  by  the  cuftoms 
and  laws  of  the  country,  be  paid  in  bank,  which  neceffariiy 
obliges  every  confiderable  merchant  to  keep  an  open  account 
there  :  and  thus  bills  of  exchange  drawn  upon  Amfterdam  or 
Rotterdam  are,  after  acceptance,  frequently  lodged  in  the 
bank  ;  and  the  acceptor  is  obliged,  at  the  time  they  become 
due,  to  make  a  transfer  of  bank  money  to  the  proprietor’s  ac¬ 
count,  for  the  amount  of  the  bill,  which  would  otherwife  be 
liable  to  a  proteft,  without  ever  prefenting  it  for  payment, 
after  it  has  been  once  accepted.  Thus  when  large  remit¬ 
tances  are  made  upon  the  bankers  of  Amfterdam,  and  they 
are  under  a  neceffity  from  thence  of  having  a  great  deal  of 
money  in  bank,  the  agio  rifes ;  it  finks  in  proportion  when, 
on  the  contrary,  there  are  many  fellers  and  few  buyers.  But, 
when  this  happens,  the  direCtors  have  recourfe  to  ftratagem, 
in  order  to  keep  up  the  value  of  the  agio,  by  agreeing°pri- 
vately  with  fome  of  the  monied  men  to  buy  up  fuch  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  bank  money  as  anfwers  the  immediate  neceffity  of  the 
fellers.  Thus  appearances  are  faved ;  and,  by  fupplyina- 
their  agents  with  cafli  in  the  moft  fecret  manner,  thev  fup- 
port  the  common  opinion,  that  the  whole  bufinel'sof  the  bank 
of  Amfterdam  is  managed  by  transfer,  and  that  no  money  is 
ever  iffued  thence  upon  any  occafion. 

It  colls  near  a  pound  fterling  to  open  an  account  with  the 
bank,  and  fix-pence  for  each  transfer;  and  there  is  a  penalty 
on  every  perfon  [that  [draws  upon  the  bank  within  about  two 
pounds  fterling  of  the  whole  money  he  keeps. there;  and  the 
advantage  made  upon  all  this  is  applied  to  pay  the  clerks,  and 
defray  other  charges  :  whence  it  is  evident,  that  every  pro¬ 
prietor  pays  confiderably  for  keeping  his  money  in  the  bank, 
inftead  of  drawing  an  intereft  upon  it. 

I  he  reafon  of  which  is,  a  firm  belief  that  it  remains  un¬ 
touched,  which  opinion  is  induftrioufly  fpread  by  thofe  con¬ 
cerned. 

If  the  bank  lends  money  occafionally,  it  is  certainly  to  the 
dire£!or$  of  the  Lombard,  an  incorporated  bo  ly,  authorized 
to  lend  money  upon  pledges,  at  a  moderate  intereft.  This 
being  granted,  it  will  prove,  indeed,  that  the  bank  traffics, 
in  fome  proportion,  as  well  as  the  other  banks  in  Europe  ; 
but  this  can  be  no  juft  caufe  of  diferedit,  the  money  being 
advanced  upon  real  iecurity  ;  for  the  Lombard  lends  fufficient- 
ly  within  the  intrinfic  value  of  the  pledge,  and  the  intereft  is 
not  fuSered  to  accumulate.  T  hus  the  elector  of  Bavaria’s 
jewels,  pawned  to  the  Lombard  of  Amfterdam,  were  more 
than  once  ordered  tor  fale,  2nd  would  certainly  have  been 
fold,  had  not  the  intereft  been  difeharged.  Where  a  pawn 
is  very  confiderable,  and  a  large  linn  demanded,  probably  the 
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bank  both  advances  the  money,  and  receives  the  intereft, 
under  the  borrowed  name  of  the  Lombard.  Thus  if  a  mer¬ 
chant  has  a  commodity  not  perilhable,  as  tin  or  lead,  for 
which  there  may  poilibly  be  no  immediate  demand,  he  may 
have  two-ihirds  of  the  value  advanced,  on  a  very  fmall  in¬ 
tereft,  which  enables  him  to  wait  for  his  market.  The  ufe 
and  advantage  of  fuch  prailice,  in  a  trading  country  efpe- 
ciallv,  is  very  obvious;  but  the  reafon  of  this  conduit's  be¬ 
ing  made  a  fecret  may  be,  that  fhould,  the  proprietors  of 
treafure  there  know  it  to  be  fo,  they  would  be  apt  to  think 
they  might  employ  it  that  way  themfelves. 

As  to  the  government  of  the  bank,  it  is  very  folemn  and  re¬ 
gular.  1  he  whole  city  is  bound  to  make  good  the  money 
there  depofited,  and  the  treafure  is  fecured  under  four  diffe 
rent  locks,  the  keys  of  which  are  kept  by  four  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  magiftrates,  one  of  whom  is  always  the  preiident  buroo- 
mafter  for  the  time  being. 

The  harbour  of  Amfterdam  is  one  of  the  largeft  and  fafeft  in 
Europe  ;  but  there  is  at  the  entrance  of  it  a"  bar  of  mud  and 
fand,  called  the  Pampus.  It  could  have  been  eafily  removed, 
but  the  magiftrates  chofe  rather  to  leave  it,  for  very  good  rea- 
fons  :  for,  as  the  large  vefl'els  cannot  come  into  the  harbour 
without  being  unloaded,  or  carried  over  the  bar  by  what  they 
call  camels  ;  fo  that  fame  bar  fecures  the  city,  no  enemy's 
fleet  being  able  to  approach  it;  befides,  it  affords  a  livelihood 
to  vaft  numbers  of  people  continually  employed  in  loading  and 
unloading  the  vefl'els. 

This  city  aione  is  in  poffeflion  of  half  that  immenfe  trade 
which  the  Dutch  carry  on  to  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  governs 
the  whole.  It’s  commerce  with  Spain  and  the  Spanilh  Weft- 
Indies  is  very  great,  nor  is  it  lefs  confiderable  to  the  Levant, 
Italy,  and  Portugal.  It  alone  ingroffes  the  whole  Northern 
trade,  which  the  Dutch  carry  on  to  Norway,  and  the  coun¬ 
tries  fituated  on  the  Baltic,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Pomerania, 
Livonia,  Pol i fh  Pruflia,  and  Mufcovy,  together  with  the 
greateft  part  of  Germany.  Navigation  and  general  com¬ 
merce  between  this  city  to  France  and  England  are  not  very 
great,  but  the  correfpondcnce  between  the  bankers,  or  mo¬ 
ney- negociators,  of  Amfterdam  and  thofe  of  London  and 
Paris,  and  the  bufinefs  of  exchange,  is  very  confiderable. 

To  this  prodigious  extent  of  foreign  commerce  may  be  added 
the  manufa&ures,  which,  though  carried  on  in  other  towns 
of  Holland,  are  alfo  more  or  lefs  pra&ifed  here,  excepting 
only  Delft  ware.  A  multitude  of  hands  are  employed  in  all 
kinds  oftapeftry:  there  are  numbers  of  mills  for  fawing  all 
■forts  of  wood  ;  others  to  work  and  polifti  marble;  powder- 
mills,  fnuff  mills,  and  for  drawing  oil  from  feed;  refineries 
fot  lugar,  fait,  cinnamon,  borax,  fulphur,  yellow  wax,  Sc c. 

Haerlem,  io  miles  weft  of  Amfterdam,  is  a  large  and  popu¬ 
lous  city,  and  a  place  of  good  trade;  for,  befidel  the  fine  li¬ 
nen  wove  here,  they  draw  vaft  quantities  from  the  neigh¬ 
ing  provinces  of  Groningen,  Friefeland,  and  Overyffel,  from 
the  country  of  Cleves,  and  even  from  Silefia ;  all  which  are 
bleached  at  Haerlem,  and  receive  that  beautiful  white  fo 
generally  admired,  and  for  which  the  waters  here  have  a  par¬ 
ticular  quality  hardly  to  be  met  with  elfewhere.  They  alfo 
manufacture  here  plain  and  flowered  velvets,  gold  and  filver 
fluffs,  rich  and  light  filks,  gauzes.  Sec. 

Leyden  is  advantageoufly  fituated,  in  the  middle  of  the  other 
cities  of  Holland,  and  is  furrounded  with  canals.  There  is 
here  an  annual  fair,  which  begins  on  Afcenfion-Day,  and 
continues  a  whole  week. 

There  is  a  woollen  manufactory  carried  on  here  in  all  it’s 
branches  of  broad  and  narrow  cloth,  camblets,  ferges,  dru<r- 
gets,  See.  but  that  of  cloths  is  very  much  decayed  of  late, 
their  trade  to  Turkey  and  the  Levant  being  almoft  loft,  as 
well  as  that  of  England,  and  engroffed  by  the  French,  their 
common  rival. 

Delft  is  a  large  and  ftately  city,  and  is  famous  for  it’s  fine  earthen 
ware,  made  in  imitation  of  china,  and  called  Delft  ware. 
Here  are  alfo  a  great  many  brewers,  who  make  a  vaft  quan¬ 
tity  of  excellent  beer,  which  is  fold  in  the  villages  round. 
They  have  likewife  a  few  clothiers,  employed  in  the  woollen 
manufactory. 

Rotterdam  is  feated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Maes.  The 
canais  which  run  through  this  city  arefo  very  broad  and  deep, 
that  fhips  of  the  greateft  burden  lade  and  unlade  at  the  mer¬ 
chant’s  doors. 

I  his  city  is  in  pofteflion  of  the  trade  to  Great-Britain  and 
Ireland,  almoft  to  the  exclufion  of  all  the  reft.  It’s  commerce 
to  France  is  likewife  very  confiderable,  and  muchfuperior  to 
that  of  any  other  town  in  the  province  ;  it’s  trade  alio  to  the 
Eaft  and  We  ft- Indies,'  and  to  the  Levant,  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Portugal,  is  confiderable. 

The  glafs-houfe  here  is  one  of  the  beft  in  the  Seven  Provin¬ 
ces  :  it  makes  abundance  of  glafs  toys  and  enamelled  bowls, 
which  are  fent  to  India,  and  exchanged  for  China  ware,  and 
other  oriental  commodities. 

Schiedam  is  a  fmall  but  populous  town,  where  they  make  a 
vaft  quantity  of  fifhing-nets  for  their  herring  buffes. 

TheBRiEL  ftands  in  the  ifland  of  Voorn,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Maes.  This  town  has  a  convenient  port,  which  brings 
it  a  pretty  good  trade,  and  makes  it  populous. 

Dordrecht,  and  by  abbreviation  Djrt,  is  a  large,  rich, 
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and  populous  city,  and  was  formerly  famous  for  the  Englifh 
,f Is  now  for  Rhenilh  wine,  which  is  brought  down 
tne  Khme  by  a  very  cheap  and  commodious  tranfport;  and  a 
th  t  C]Uant7  timber  is  fent  from  Germany  in  floats  down 
inro  oZ’  d‘rea  Vu' tf?,IS  cky>  from  when«  it  is  diftrbuted, 
here  U  °f  The  beft  line”  thread  «  ^pun 

an  FnllftbhX-haVefeVe,ra  r<£ners  f°r  fa,t>  and  n°wand  then 
an  Engl  Ih  fhip  unloads  at  Dort;  and  the  magiftrates  omit 

nothing  that  may  poflibly  encourage  our  countrymen  to  re¬ 
urn  thither;  but  at  prefent  there  is  no  appearance  that  they 
will  ever  recover  the  Englifh  trade  from  Rotterdam.  7 
Gorcum  is  a  neat  well-built  city.  They  have  a  daily  market 
for  corn  butter,  cheefe  fowls,  wild  ducks,  and  other  pro! 
v.fions,_  brought  thither  by  the  river  Ling,  on  the  mouth  of 
which  it  ftands,  from  the  country  of  Betau  in  Gelderland 
which  they  fend  by  the  Maes  into  Holland,  Zealand,  and  ad¬ 
jacent  countries.  * 

Schoonhoven  ftands  on  the  river  Lech,  and  is  chiefly  famous 
for  the  great  quantity  offalmon  catched  here,  of  which  thev 
have  a  very  good  trade;  and  they  have  confiderable  advan¬ 
tage  by  herring-fifhmg. 

Gouda,  Gauda,  or  Ter-gow,  is  feated  on  the  fmall  river 
Gow  and  the  Yeffel,  which,  about  five  miles  lower  falls 
into  the  Maes.  There  were  formerly  here  350  brewhoufes 
which  furmfhed  Zealand  and  a  great  part  of  Flanders  with 
beer  5 1  but  that  branch  of  trade  is  dwindled  almoft  to  nothin*, 
and  their  chief  manufadures  at  prefent  are  of  cordage  and’ 
particularly  of  pipes,  which  are  the  neateft  in  the  world,  and 
of  which  they  have  a  very  extenfive  trade.  They  make,  al- 

and  tiles6  ne'sbbourbood  of  this  city>  a  vaft  quantity  of  bricks 

In  North  Holland,  or  Weft  Friefeland  are 
bARDAM,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Saren ;  it  is  but  a  village 
yet  deferves  mentioning,  for  it  is  very  populous  and  large^ 
and  fo  remarkable  for  fhip-building,  and  well  ftored  with  fhin- 
carpenters,  that  they  build  here  above  300  veffels  a  year  • 
and  thefe  carpenters,  if  they  have  but  two  months  notice," 
w  ill  undertake  to  build,  during  the  whole  year  next  following 
a  man  of  war  every  week  ready  to  launch.  This  is  their 
chief  trade,  by  which  their  town  is  grown  very  rich. 

Edam,  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  Zuyder  Sea,  to  which  it 
has  a  fmall  channel,  which  makes  a  pretty  good  haven.  It’s 
chief  trade  is  fhip-building,  and  making  excellent  cheefe, 
with  a  red  rind,  much  like  our  Chefhire  cheefe. 

Alcmaer  is  a  beautiful  town,  furrounded  with  pleafant  gar¬ 
dens  and  rich  paftures.  From  the  milk  of  their  numerous 
herds  of  cows  they  make  vaft  quantities  of  cheefe  and  butter 
which  inriches  the  town. 

Hoorn,  fituated  on  a  bay  of  the  Zuyder  Sea,  is  a  pleafant, 
r.ch,  and  large  town;  the  trade  of  it  confifts  chiefly  in  but¬ 
ter  and  cheefe,  great  quantities  of  which  they  export  to  Spain 
and  Portugal  and  other  parts,  efpecially  at  their  annual  fair, 
in  the  month  of  May.  They  have  alfo  a  confiderable  trade 
!n  Vn'?  Cattle’  which,  being  broughtlean  here,  are  fattened 
in  the  adjacent  paftures,  and  then  drove  to  the  other  places  in 
Holland.  I  hey  have  alfo  here  a  good  trade  in  building  fhips, 
which  makes  it  a  rich  and  fplendid  town,  having  befides  a  fhare 
in  the  whale-fifhery.  Here  is  one  of  the  fix  chambers  of  the 
IJutch  Paft-India  company  :  the  chamber  of  North  Holland 
for  the  vVeft-India  company  is  alfo  fettled  here. 

Enchuysen  ftands  on  the  Zuy4er  Sea  :  the  harbour  is  one  of 
the  beft  m  this  country.  They  build  many  fhips  here,  drive 
a  great  trade  in  herring-fifhing,  and  fend  large  fleets  into  the 
Paine,  and  other  places;  by  which,  as  alfo  by  their  refinin* 
alt  Low  Bntany  in  France,  the  city  is  in  a  very  flourifhinl 
condition.  x 

Medenblick  lies  on  the  Zuyder  Sea,  feven  miles  north-weft 
of  Enchuyfen.  The  town  is  fmall,  but  has  a  noble  harbour, 
capable  of  containing  300  large  vefl'els.  The  chief  trade  of 
the  inhabitantsconfifts  in  timber,  which  they  fetch  from  Nor¬ 
way,  and  other  places  in  the  Baltic.  The  neighbouring 
country  abounds  in  excellent  paftures,  where  thev  breed  a 
prodigious  number  of  cattle.  See  our  articles  Flanders, 
Dutch  East-India  Company,  Dutch  West-India 
Company,  Netherlands. 

An  account  of  the  Bank  of  Loan  of  Amfterdam,  ccm- 
rtionly  called  the  Lombard. 

This  houfe  was  firft  built  as  amagazine  for  the  ufe  of  the  poor 
inhabitants,  and  was  finifhed  in  the  year  1550,  and  made 
ufe  of  on  the  19th  of  Auguft,  and  in  the  year  1614;  and 
then  the  following  refolution  was  taken  by  the  magiftrates  of 
Amfterdam:  ® 

‘  Whereas  the  fix-and-thirty  lords  of  the  council  of  Amfter- 

‘  /v?i  l  C  thouSht  it:  and  ufeful  that  the  table  of  loans 
.  fl?a!I  be  [uPP°ned  by  the  city,  and  belong  to  it;'  and  that 
alio  the  houfe  of  the  poor  inhabitants,  fituated  on  the  Old 
blue,  uiall  be  appropriated  for  this:  therefore  have  the  lords 
‘  the  burghermafters  of  this  city,  at  the  defire  of  the  mailers’ 

‘  of  the  faid  houfe,  given  2000  guilders  a  year,  during  the 
time  the  aforeftid  houfe  fhall  be  made  ufe  of  as  before-mcn- 
‘  turned  :  to  begin  on  the  firft  of  May,  1614.  And  the  lords 
burghermafters  promifo,  on  the  part  of  the  city,  to  caufe 
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v  the  t’aid  2000  guilders  to  be  paid  to  the  matters  of  the  afore-  j 

*  named  houfe.  In  witnefs  of  which,  the  feal  of  the  city  I 

*  was  hereunto  affixed,  January  19,  1615.’ 

The  government  of  Amsterdam  hearing  daily  the  melancholy 
complaints  of  their  poor  inhabitants,  and  how  they  were 
forced,  in  time  of  want,  and  when  opprefied  by  poverty,  to 
pawn  their  goods  to  the  pawnbrokers  and  lombards,  and 
were  vexed  by  large  unreafonable  intereft,  have  refolved  (in 
cider  to  free  them  of  fuch  a  confuming  intereft)  to  eredt  by 
the  city  fuch  a  bank  of  loan,  or  Lombard,  as  the  above-cited 
refolution  fets  forth. 

1  his  refolutibn  being  taken  by  the  thirty-fix  counfellors,  they 
ordered  the  faid  houfe  to  be  fitted  up  for  it  on  the  25th  of 
April,  1614,  and  prohibited  other  perfons  to  lend  in  this 
manner,  either  in  public  or  private,  trufting  the  dire£lion  of 
this  bank  to  two  commiflioners,  thefirftof  which  were  Mr. 
IrancisHenry  Oetjens,  formerly  burghermafter,  and  Mr. 
Jonas  Cornelius  Witfen,  formerly  a  judge.  Thefe  were 
chofen  by  the  burghermafters ;  and  the  faid  commiflioners 
were  either  yearly  changed,  Or  continued  at  the  pleafure  of 
the  magiftrates. 

The  city  increafing  in  extent  and  number  of  inhabitants, 
there  was  another  very  large  houfe  built;  and  it  was,  in  the 
year  1669,  joined  to  the  abovefaid  houfe.  Since  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  buildings  there  is  a  place  made  on  the  fide  of  the 
canal,  Where  the  goods  that  have-been  left  a  year  are  pub¬ 
licly  fold  ;  and  in  the  front  of  one  of  thefe  building  is  wrote, 
On  the  29th  of  April,  1514,  was  the  firft  pawn  brought 
in  here. 

The  commiflioners  of  the  city  fit  in  the  new  building,  and 
fee  none  but  the  great  -pawns ;  the  lefler  being  managed  by  a 
fervant  appointed  by  them,  at  a  building  in  the  middle  of  the 
ftreet,  where  a  gate  of  ftone  is  built,  with  a  bafle  relief,  re- 
prefenting  the  manner  of  borrowing.  Sec.  The  lenders  fit 
every  day  in  the  morning,  from  eight  till  eleven,  and,  in  the 
afternoon,  from  two  till  four  o’clock,  to  lend  on  all  pawns, 
and  to  releafe  them,  except  on  Wednefdays  in  the  after¬ 
noon. 

7  he  above-named  commiflioners  meet  every  morning,  from 
nine  till  eleven  o’clock,  and  no  longer,  and  then  enter  into  a 
book  all  the  pawns  on  which  a  hundred  guilders  and  upwards 
are  lent,  and  which  are  called  the  great  pawns.  They  alfo 
keep  the  account  of  the  cafli  themfelves,  and  keep  all  thefe 
large  pawns  in  their  own  cuftody,  fo  that  none  can  come  at 
them  without  their  confent :  they  have  alfo  in  their  own  keep 
ing  the  great  cheft  with  money  ;  and  in  their  fervice  a  perfon 
who  has  the  direction  over  all  the  inferior  fervants ;  alfo  a 
cafhier,  who  is  called  the  great  calhier,  and  an  appraifer  of 
the  jewels,  gold,  and  filver,  who  is  obliged  to  appraife  thefe 
treaiures  at  his  own  peril ;  for,  if  the  bank  Ihould  hereafter 
Jofe  by  it,  then  he  mutt  make  it  good,  for  which  he  gives 
fufficient  bail. 

The  above-named  great  cafhier  gives  fecurity  for  10,000 
guilders.  The  fervant  who  looks  after  the  goods  gives  bail 
for  4000  guilders.  There  is,  befides  this,  an  appraifer  of 
woollen  goods  that  are  valued  at  above  100  guilders  ;  and  the 
cafhier  makes  up  his  accounts  with  the  commiflioners  every 
month.  If  he  has  then  much  money  in  his  hands,  he  is  obliged 
to  deliver  it  up  to  the  commiflioners;  if  he  has  but  little,  then 
they  give  him  what  they  think  neceflary  ;  and  thefe  commif- 
fioners  deliver  up  their  accounts  every  year  to  the  burgher¬ 
mafters,  who  appoint  alfo  the  under-fervants  ;  that  is,  as  far 
as  it  regards  the  great  bank  of  the  pawns  of  above  ioco  guil¬ 
ders  each  pawn. 

The  little  bank  has  a  cafhier  ;  four  lenders,  who  lend  on  all 
pawns  that  are  not  of  gold  or  filver,  according  to  their  orders ; 
three  releafers,  to  whom  all  who  come  to  redeem  their  pawns 
muft  addrefs  themfelves.  7’hefe  havelikewife  a  book-keeper, 
or  comptroller,  and  each  of  them  finds  fecurity  for  400  guil¬ 
ders.  Thefe  lenders  tax  all  fmall  pawns  under  100  guilders  ; 
and  thofe  who  pawn  their  goods  receive  a  note,  on  which  the 
name  of  the  owner,  and  the  fum,  or  the  value,  is  wrote,  as 
alfo  the  quantity  of  the  things;  and  fuch  a  note  is  alfo  hung 
to  the  pawn.  When  this  has  been  fhewn  to  the  cafhier,  then 
he  gives  the  money  upon  it,  and  enters  it  in  the  book,  which 
he  daily  examines,  and  checks  with  the  book-keeper’s  book. 
All  thefe  goods  are  fet  down  by  the  book-keeper,  and  he 
makes  each  chamber  (which  are  divided  according  to  the  va¬ 
lues)  debtor  to  the  cafh.  Here  is  alfo  a  chamber  for  filver, 
from  95  guilders  to  25  ;  and  one  from  25  guilders  to  one 
guilder. 

The  chamber  of  copper,  pewter,  and  pi&ures,  belong  to 
the  firft  chamber  of  filver  ;  there  are  befides  chambers  for 
woollen  and  linen  goods,  as  one  from  ninety-one  to  twelve 
guilders  ;  one  from  twelve  to  five  ;  from  five  to  three  and  to 
two  guilders ;  and  one  from  two  guilders  to  two  ftivers,  or 
pennies.  Each  of  thefe  chambers  have  a  keeper  of  the 
pawns,  or  an  overfeer,  who,  when  any  one  comes  to  re¬ 
deem  his  pawn,  goes  with  the  above  deferibed  note  to  the 
redeemer,  who  fends  it  up  to  the  keeper  of  the  pawns,  who 
muft  then  immediately  deliver  it  up.  The  chamber  or  ware- 
houfe-keepers  muft  anfwcr  for  all  the  pawns  delivered  into 
odv,  and  ,  if  any  are  miffing,  then  they  muft  make  I 
them  good.  All  thefe  pawns  lie  in  order*  each  in  their  pro- 
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per  chamber,  and  every  one  according  to  it’s  month  and  dav, 
that  fo  they  may  be  the  eafier  found. 

All  the  notes  for  the  pawns  are  wrote  in  cypher,  or  unknown 
chara&ers,  and  none  can  read  them  but  thofe  who  have  the 
key,  that  fo  all  deceit  and  counterfeiting  may  be  prevented. 
All  thefe  chambers  are  kept  very  neat  and  clean  by  the  pawn- 
keepers,  and  they  are  every  day  aired  by  opening  of  the 
windows.  This  bank  has  twelve  watchmen  to  prevent  all 
thieving  ;  thefe  walk  about  all  night,  and  the  fervant  of  the 
bank  (who  lies  there)  is  the  captain  of  them,  becaufe  the 
city  muft  make  good  all  that  is  ftolen.  All  thefe  fervants 
are  under  oath  of  fidelity  and  fecrecy. 

This  being  the  foundation  of  this  very  laudable  work,  it  was 
necefiary,  in  order  to  keep  it  up,  to  fupport  it  by  good  de¬ 
crees,  which  were  made  on  the  25th  of  April  1614,  and  on 
the  8th  of  July  1616. 

All  pawns  worth  lefs  than  a  hundred  guilders,  or  about  ten 
pounds,  pay  every  week  one  fixteenth  part  of  a  ftiver,  or 
one  fixteenth  of  a  penny  intereft.  Thofe  from  a  hundred  to 
four  hundred  feventy-five  guilders,  at  the  rate  of  eight  in  the 
hundred  in  a  year  ;  and  all  pawns  of  five  hundred  guilders 
and  upwards,  fix  in  the  hundred  in  a  year.  7  o  be  thus  un- 
derftood,  that,  at  all  times  when  the  owner  will  redeem  his 
pawns,  in  that  cafe,  the  weeks,  months,  and  fix  weeks  en¬ 
tered  into  fball  be  counted,  and  they  do  not  lend  by  days. 
This  city  is  fecurity  for  all  pawns  that  are  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  thefe  managers,  who  are  obliged  to  :Lore  the 
pawns  to  thofe  who  bring  the  notes,  and  pay  the  l'um  bor¬ 
rowed  with  the  intereft,  without  taking  any  notice  whether 
they  be  the  real  owners  or  no,  unlefs  it  appeared  to  them  that 
there  was  a  manifeft  deceit;  for,  in  that  cafe,  all  ftolen  and 
intruded  goods  are  reftored  to  the  owners,  provided  they  give 
fecurity  to  the  fatisfadlion  of  the  directors. 

If  it  fhould  happen  that  the  pawns  depofited  in  this  houfe 
Ihould  be  loft:  by  fire,  or  other  ftrange  accidents,  in  fuch  a 
cafe,  the  owners  of  the  pawns  on  which  from  a  hundred 
guilders  to  five  hundred  guilders  and  upwards  are  lent,  mull 
bear  and  fuffer  the  lofs,  and  they  are  befides  obliged  to  pay 
the  fum  they  have  borrowed  on  them. 

All  pawns  that  are  brought  into  this  houfe,  and  have  lain 
there  a  year  and  fix  weeks  without  paying  the  intereft  that  is 
due,  unlefs  that  the  owners  have  agreed  with  the  diredors, 
are  fold  either  by  au&ion  before  the  door,  or  within  by  bro¬ 
kers,  which  is  done  four  times  in  the  year.  Tbougn  the 
overplus  money  goes  back  to  the  proprietors,  yet  the  intereft 
goes  on  to  the  prejudice  of  the  owner,  ’till  the  money  for 
which  the  pawns  are  fold  is  received.  Thofe  whofe  goods 
are  thus  fold,  are  obliged  to  demand  and  to  receive  this  mo¬ 
ney  ;  out  of  which  the  charges  of  the  fales  are  deduded, 
within  three  years,  according  to  the  orders  of  the  24th  of 
March  1616,  elfe  the  faid  furplus  goes  to  the  profit  of  the 
poor  of  the  city.  And  thole  who  Ihall  after  that  time  de¬ 
mand  the  faid  overplus  money,  Ihall  be  deprived  of  all  right 
to  it ;  nor  Ihall  the  overfeers  of  the  poor,  who  may  receive 
this  money,  be  obliged  to  reftore  it. 

In  order  to  prevent  all  damages  or  Ioffes  by  fales,  an  audi- 
oneer  is  appointed,  who  is  chofen  out  of  the  moft  fkilful  offi¬ 
cers  of  this  bank,  and  who  gives  fecurity  that  the  goods  fold 
Ihall  be  paid  for,  before  he  lets  them  go  ;  and  he  has  from 
the  city  five  in  the  hundred  for  his  trouble,  on  condition  that 
he  Ihall  anfwer  all  lolfes. 

If  it  Ihould  happen  that  ftolen  goods  were  brought  into  this 
bank  of  loans,  and  money  was  advanced  thereon,  then  the 
right  owner  cannot  have  his  things  back  without  returning 
back  the  money,  unlefs  he  had  given  notice  to  the  bank  that 
fuch  goods  were  ftolen  before  any  money  was  lent  on  them : 
in  that  cafe,  the  goods  are  retained  and  reftored  to  the 
owner  ;  for  which  he  is  to  give  fomething  to  the  poor’s  box, 
of  which  the  burghermafters  have  the  difpofal. 

On  the  30th  of  January  1682,  all  this  was  confirmed  and 
explained  by  a  placart,  or  fort  of  proclamation. 

When  any  perfon  lofes  his  note,  and  comes  to  claim  his 
pawn,  then  he  muft  give  fecurity,  to  the  fatisfadion  of  the 
directors ;  and  the  bail  is  attacked  by  a  fudden  execution,  in 
cafe  any  fraud  be  difeovered. 

On  the  24th  of  April  1682,  it  was  ordered  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  thac  none  Ihould  lend  money  on  any  moveable  goods; 
and  alfo  that  no  private  perfon  Ihall  be  allowed  to  keep  a 
lombard-houfe,  (which  anfwers  to  our  pawn-brokers  Ibops); 
and  that  no  perfon  whatever  Ihould  lend  lefs  than  a  hundred 
guilders  on  goods*  nor  then  take  more  than  four  in  the  hun¬ 
dred  for  the  intereft  of  a  whole  year. 

The  government  of  the  city  having  found,  that,  notwith- 
ftanding  their  repeated  orders,  many  perfons  did  fecretly  lend 
money  on  pawns  at  a  high  intereft,  and  kept  lombard-houfes 
to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  bank  of  loan,  and  alfo  to  poor 
people,  who  were  quite  exhaufted  by  them,  therefore  they 
publiIhed,on  the  27th  of  January  1684,  the  following  order : 

I.  That  hereafter  no  perfons  whatfoever  Ihall  be  allowed  to 
make  it  their  bufinefs  to  lend  money  on  moveables  ufually 
brought  into  the  bank  of  loan,  at  a  higher  intereft  than  at 
the  rate  of  four  in  the  hundred  in  the  year  ;  and  that  thofe 
who  Ihall  be  convicted  to  have  ereded  a  lombard  in  their 
houfes  Ihall  not  only  be  deprived  of  all  right  or  afiiort 
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asainft  the  owners  or  givers  of  fuch  pawns,  who  fhall  have 
power  to  challenge  them  and  retake  them  at  any  time,  with¬ 
out  reftoring  the  money  borrowed,  or  the  intereft;  but  fuch 
lenders  (hall  befides  be  fined  in  a  fum  equal  to  the  fum  they 
(hall  have  fo  lent ;  and,  befides  that,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumftances,  they  fhall  undergo  a  farther  punilhment,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  will  and  arbitration  of  the  judges. 

]I.  That  thofe  who  heretofore  ufed  to  make  fuch  loans,  and 
continue  to  do  it,  be  obliged,  after  the  time  for  which  the  mo¬ 
ney  is  lent  fhall  be  expired,  to  reftore  all  the  pawns  to  the 
owners,  and  not  continue  them  at  a  higher  intereft  than  at 
the  rate  of  four  in  a  hundred  in  a  year,  or  to  bring  them  to 
the  bank  of  loan,  where  they  will  receive  what  is  due. 
Thofe  who  fhall  fail  to  follow  this  order,  fhall  be  fubjed  to 
the  penalties  mentioned  in  the  firft  article. 

HI.  That  hereafter  no  perfon  whatfoever  fhall  prefume  to 
lend  lefs  than  a  hundred  guilders  on  any  pawn,  be  it  at  a 
high  or  at  a  low  intereft,  on  the  above-named  penalty. 

IV.  That  this  order  may  be  the  better  obferved  and  executed 
with  greater  vigour,  the  lords  of  the  government  and  juftice 
have  ordered  all  the  officers  and  fervants  of  the  juftice,  as 
alfo  all  the  officers  of  the  bank  of  loan  of  this  city,  to  in¬ 
form  them  from  time  to  time,  whether  this  order  be  in  any 
manner  infringed  or  broke,  and,  if  they  find  it  is  not  ob¬ 
ferved,  they  fhall  inform  the  lord  high  officer  of  this  city  of 
it,  and  he  is  to  profecute  in  that  cafe  ;  and  thofe  who  are 
convided  by  half,  or  imperfed  proofs,  fhall  be  obliged  to 
clear  themfelves  by  a  folemn  oath,  and  fwear  that  they  have 
not  lent  any  thing  in  that  manner;  and,  in  default  of  this, 
or  if  they  refufe  to  take  the  faid  oath,  they  fhall  be  con¬ 
demned  into  the  penalties  here  above-mentioned.  One 
third  of  all  thefe  forfeitures  fhall  go  to  the  informer,  though 
he  fhould  be  the  perfon  that  borrowed  the  money  ;  one  third 
to  the  lord  high  officer,  and  the  other  third  to  the  hofpital  of 
the  children  fupported  by  alms. 

The  bank  was  firft  ereded  by  people  who  railed  a  fum  of 
money  by  fubfcription,  at  fix  in  the  hundred  ;  which  was 
afterwards  reduced  to  four,  and  then  to  three  and  a  half  in 
the  hundred  ;  and,  in  the  year  1682,  the  city  redeemed  it, 
and  became  entire  mafter  of  this  bank  of  loan.  It  confifted 
in  a  fund  of  a  million  of  guilders. 

Two  watchmen  ftand  continually  centinel  in  two  centry- 
boxes  before  the  warehoufes,  and  they  have  dark  lanthorns. 
This  bank  appoints  a  good  number  of  brokers,  whofe  em¬ 
ployment  is  wrote  on  a  board  before  their  door,  and  there 
thofe  who  do  not  care  to  difcover  their  want  or  poverty,  can 
go  and  have  their  goods  brought  to  the  lombard  by  the  faid 
brokers,  who  keep  it  fecret,  and  do  this  fervice  for  a  fmall 
matter,  and  fecurity  to  the  city  for  their  fidelity. 

Remarks. 

What  an  advantage  might  it  have  proved  to  the  city  of  Lon¬ 
don,  if  that  had  been  bleffed  with  a  Charitable  Cor¬ 
poration,  as  wifely  conftituted  and  as  equitably  conduced, 
as  the  lombard  of  Amfterdam  has  been  ? 

Of  the  Monies  and  Exchanges  of  Holland. 

The  Hollanders  keep  their  accounts  in  florins  or  guilders, 
ftivers  and  penings.  The  florin  20  ftivers,  the  ftiver  =  8 
duits  or  16  penings,  or  2  deniers  gros. 

The  rixdollar  or  patagon  =  50  fols,  or  deniers  gros.  It  was 
regulated  in  1606,  that  they  fhould  be  of  the  ftandard  of 
J04  deniers,  and  of  the  weight  of  536  grains;  and  in 
1721,  that  the  ducat  of  gold  fhould  be  of  the  ftandard  of 
23tt  carats,  weighing  64  grains  =  5  florins  bank. 

The  pound  gros  —  6  florins,  or  20  fols  gros. 

The  fol  gros  or  fchel]ing  =  6  common  fols,  or  12  deniers 
gros,  the  gfos  =  8  penings. 

There  are  two  forts  of  money,  current  and  bank ;  all  bills 
of  exchange  are  paid  in  the  latter ;  the  difference  between 
them  is  from  about  3  to  6  per  cent,  according  to  the  ftate  of 
commerce  and  money  tranfadlions  relating  thereto,  and  this 
difference  is  called  the  agio. 

Case  I. 

To  reduce  Current  into  Bank  Money, 

Suppofe  the  agio  5  per  cent,  fay, 

.  Operation., 

If  105  florins  current  give  100  bank,  what  will 
1628  florins  6  fols  £  penings  current  give? 

100 


162800 

25  :  o  :  o  for  5  fols  =  4. 

5  :  o  :  0  for  1  fol  —  4  of  5. 

1  :  5  :  o  for  4  pen ,  —  4  of  a  fol. 

105.)  162831  :  5  :  o  (1550  florins  15  fols  8  penings 
bank  money,  to  which  the  faid  1628  florins  6  fols  and  4 
penings  are  equal. 


And,  as  there  will  be  a  remainder  of  81,  that  mull  be  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  20  fols,  the  value  of  the  florin,  and  divided  by  the 
fame  divifor,  and  it  will  give  15  fols,  and  a  further  remain¬ 
der  of  50,  which  being  multiplied  by  16,  the  penings  in  a 
fol,  and  divided  by  the  fame  divifor,  it  gives  8  penings. 

To  reduce  Bank  Money  into  Current. 

State  the  queftion  according  to  the  rule  of  proportion,  thus; 
If  100  fl.  bank  give  5  advance,  what  will  1550  fl.  15  f.  8p. 

5 

Flo.  77(53  :  17  :  8 
20 

1550  flor.  15  fols  8  p.  bank  Sols  10,77 
Agio  77  10  12  added  '  16 

Makes  1628  6  4  cur.  Pen.  12I40 

Money.  The  anfwer  and  proof  to  the  foregoing  is  fo 
eafy  to  thofe  acquainted  with  common  arithmetic,  that  ’tis 
needlefs  to  give  further  explanation,  than  what  is  done  un¬ 
der  the  articles  England,  Exchanges,  Genoa,  Ham¬ 
burgh* 

Suppofe  a  merchant  of  Holland  owes  the  following  fums 
bank  money  of  Amfterdam,  to  his  foreign  correfpondents  at 
the  refpedive  places  hereafter  mentioned. 


Courfe  of  Exchange. 


At  Paris 

Flo. 

2I33 

Sols. 

2 

P. 

London 

2  380 

10 

— 

Hamburgh 

2841 

5 

— 

Madrid 

*55° 

15 

8 

Lifbon 

1242 

H 

— 

Genoa 

1 32  5 

5 

8 

Venice 

234° 

10 

8 

Leghorn 

183a 

7 

— 

Geneva 

J434 

12 

— 

at  5$!  den.  gros  per  crown  of  60  foIsTournok. 
at  34  L  fols  gros  per  pound  fterlingt 
at  3a  ~  fols  per  dollar. 

at  97  i  den.  gros  per  ducat  of  375  marvadees, 
at  44  A  den.  gros  per  crufado  of  400  rees. 
at  9a  |  den.  gros  per  piafter  of  5  livres  bank, 
at  88  L  den.  gros  per  ducat  of  24  gros. 
at  86  i  den.  gros  per  piafter  of  20  fols  d’or. 
at  90  \  den.  gros  per  crown  of  60  fols  current 


Of  the  Exchange  of  Holland  on  France. 


To  reduce  2133  florins  2  fols  bank  money  of  Holland,  into 
crowns,  fols,  and  deniers  of  France,  exchange  at  55  4  de¬ 
niers  gros,  per  crowns  of  60  fols  Tournois. 


Case  II. 

Operation. 

2133:2  at  -  -  -  55* 
Multiply  by  40  deniers  gros  8 

85324  deniers  gros  443  eighths 

8 


By  443)  682592  eighths  (to  be  divided,  give  154O 
crowns,  50  fols,  4  deniers. 

Instruction. 

Multiply  the  florins  by  40  deniers  gros,  the  value  of  a  florin, 
adding  4  for  the  two  fols,  the  fol  being  worth  2  deniers  gros  ; 
and  reduce  the  produft  into  eighths,  the  fame  denomination 
with  the  price  of  exchange  ;  and  divide  the  fum  by  the 
price,  and  the  quotient  will  Ihow  how  often  the  one  is  contain¬ 
ed  in  the  other,  which  is  the  anfwer,  1540  crowns,  with  a 
remainder  of  372;  which  multiplied  by  60  fols,  the  value  of 
a  crown,  and  divided  by  the  fame  divifor,  it  gives  50  fols, 
and  a  further  remainder  of  170,  to  be  multiplied  by  12  de¬ 
niers,  the  value  of  a  fol,  and  divided  by  the  like  divifor,  it 
produces  4  deniers. 

Proof. 

1540  Crowns,  50  fols,  4  den.  at  55  | 

551 

7700 

7700 

385  for  £  the  f  of  1540 
192  £  for  f  the  4  of  | 

27  4  for  30  fols  the  £  of  the  exc.  554 
9  £  for  10  fols  the  £  of  ditto 
4}o[8532]4  4  a  for  5  fols  the  £  of  10 

. - -  4  4  for  5  fols  ditto 

El.  2133  :  4  den.  =2  fols  4  for  4  deniers  T’T  of  5  fols 

853244  with  the  other  fmall  fradtions 
[above,  allow  4  more. 


Instruction. 

Multiply  the  fum  by  the  price  of  exchange,  55  deniers,  and 
for  the  4  take  the  aliquot  parts  as  dire&ed  above.  For  the 
50  fols  4  deniers,  make  the  divifions  alfo  as  explained  in  the 
operation. — Add  the  whole  together,  and  the  fum  will  be 
deniers  gros,  the  fame  denomination  with  the  exchange,  by 
which  you  multiply:  this  fum  divided  by  40,  the  deniers 
gros  in  a  florin,  the  quotient  gives  florins,  4  deniers  =  2 
ltivers,  the  proof. 


HOL 

Of  the  Exchange  of  Holland  upon  London. 
Case  Ilf. 

To  reduce  2580  florins  10  fols  bank  of  Amfterdam,  into 
flerhng  money  of  England,  exchange  at  34  7  fols  gros  of 
Holland,  per  pound  fterling.  “ 


O 


P  E  R  A  T  I  O  N. 


2580  Florins  10  fols  at  344 
40  deniers  gros  12  * 


103200 


20  for  the  i 


414  deniers  gros. 


JI4)  ,I0322oden.  gros  (1.  249  :  6  :  5  fterling,  for  which 
the  draught  is  made  on  London. 

Instruction. 

Reduce  the  fum  and  price  of  exchange  into  deniers  gros,  and 
divide  the  former  product  by  the  latter,  and  the  quotient  is  the 
an  wer^  40  emers  gros  making  a  florin,  as  in  thepreceding 
cafe,  you  multiply  thereby  :  for  the  10  fols  you  add  20  deniers 
gros,  2  being  =  1  fol :  this  gives  the  deniers  gros  contained 
m  the  fum.  f  or  the  .2  fol  in  the  price  of  exchange  take  in  6 
deniers,  12  deniers  gros  making  1  fol,  and  divide  the  produtf 
ofthefumby  that  ofthepripe:  the  remainder,  134,  multi- 
phed  by  2°,  the  {hillings  in  a  pound  fterling,  and  divided  by 
the  d.vifor,  gives  6  {hillings,  with  a  further  remainder  of  106 
which  mult, phed  by  12,  the  pence  in  afluHing,  giVes5  pence’ 

0  : 

P  R  b  0  F. 

1.  249  :  6  :  6  fterling,  exchange  at  24.  2. 

4M=  1 1-  fterling  J12 

4*4  deniers  gros 

for  5  {hillings,  the  2  of  4 14 
for  1  {hilling,  the  2  of  5  ft 
near  for  4  pence,  the  4  of  1  ft 
for  1  penny,  the  2  0f4d. 


4li032i|9( 


flor.  2580  :  19  92,  and  allowing  for  the  fmall  fraiftions 

above,  will  mate  the  other  half  fol,  near  enough  for  pral.ce 
without  defcending,  in  thefe  cafes,  to  larger  fraftions. 

Of  the  Exchange  of  Holland  upon  Hamburgh. 
CASE  IV. 


Operation. 

arins  b; 

40  demi  fols 


2841  2  florins  bank,  at  -  -  59  7 

.  -  J  •  r  1  Or  S' 


8 


113640 

10  for  the  1 


263  eighths 


113650 

8 


for 


HOL 

Operation. 

155°  florins,  15  2  fols,  at  -  -  07 
40 


I  N 


S  T  R  U  C  T  I 


O  N. 


Z*  'ta  7 

mainder,  9,  multiply  by  16  fols  theLh.l  f'  , he  re' 
as  the  produft  is  lefts  than  thedivifor  mu!  i°f  3  mark’  and’ 
and  divide  by  the  fame  d  vifor  and  von  T \  !? ^nin8s» 
pings  thLnfwer,  in  Hamburgh  moiiey^  ^  ^enlers>  « 

for  proof  hereof  fee  the  article  Ham  pur 4.  1 

thereof  upon  Holland.  GH}  the  exchange 

Of  the  Exchange  of  Holland  upon  Spain. 
CASE  V. 

XmfterdamJ^nto^ducals  ’SJk  ba"k  ™ney  °f 

into  rials  and  marvadees  old  nkte^  and  Awards 

gros,  per  ducat  „f  Sp^  6f  £  ^  at  97  i  deniers 


62031 

4 


4 

389  quart. 


389)a48tH,uart.  (637  ducats  ,7  «££  whSh^ut 

1  X  rials  1  marvadee  ° 

637 

637 

18  rials  25  mar.  for  637  mar.  divided  by  34 
5  17  for  10  the  fols  2  ~i 

2  25  for  5  the  fols  I  lofir 

1  3  for  2  the  fols  J  nals 


7°35  riaL  2  mar.  old  plate. 

Instruction. 


ao  fols  f8e  imaginary  fub&o  of  the  duc|  ”  ndSdeJ 

of  7  Irhfs  muWnliedT68  I7>  f°-3’  and  a  further  binder 
thfprodua,  8+:  E  ,% 

cha^UtofTH^Ar'’  f“  tlKartidcS™“- 

to  be  received  7t  ifiST  7°35  *“  2  old 


Advertise 


M  E  N  T. 


^!dhnnfSr  lhe  fubdivif,ons  of  the  ducat  are  rials  and  marvadees 
and  not  fols  and  deniers,  it  is  better,  for  the  facilitv 

the  following is  theme'thoT  marvadeeSj  and  Jlot  of  ducats, 


3XOI5S 

434217 

186093 

23261625  marvades 
2 


388 

2918  4  for  the  ~ 


33°6  f  marvadees 

2 


//  ■>  ,  66 r  3  divifor 

the  rantATbiT^SuS?'  ^°3S  rials  4  o,d  plate. 


N  S  T  R  U  C  T 


ION. 


^ducat  Vnd  aft  1°^’  *7  375  marvadees,  the  value  o 
a  ducat,  and  afterwards  by  2,  for  half  marvadees.— Multipb 

Sft  CXCh?nf’  97  **  b?  34  marvadees,  the  value  ofa  rial 

half  Th3  S  ^  2’  t0  Pr°duce  halfrials’  ^kixig  in  the  on 

whft7l  13  7035  ri3,S’  Wich  a  remainder  of  7oT 

wh  ch  multiplied  by  34,  and  divided  as  before,  it  gS 

ian  by  tbe  °ther  m^°d,  wich  & 

IS  P  fl0n’  th0Ugh  the  °ther  is  accurate  enough 
Of  the  Exchange  of  Holland  upon  Genoa. 
Case  VI. 

Am fterdam,' fn to  piaSs 

afterwards  into  livres,  feds,  Ad  d ’„iA,  tak  l^Vof 
Genoa,  exchange  a.  9a  J  deniers  gros  pe’r  piafter”  7 

Operation. 

I340  deniers^5  f°IS’  H  P®ninfis»  or  11  demi-fols 
40  deniers  gros,  or  demi-fols 

Exchange  02  x 
53011  gros  a  4 

I 


In- 


H  O  L  ' 

Instruction. 

Reduce  the  fum  and  the  price  of  exchange  into  quarters  of 
deniers  gros,  and  divide  the  produd  of  one  by  that  of  the 
other,  and  you  have  a  quote  of  574  piafters,  with  a  Remain¬ 
der  of  238;  which  multiplied  by  20  fols  d’or,  the  value  of 
the  piafter,  hnd  divided  by  the  fame,  gives  1 2  fols,  and  a 
remainder  of  332;  which  multiplied  by  12  deniers  d’or,  and 
divided  by  the  like  divifor,  you  will  have  10  deniers  d’or  to 
be  received  at  Genoa. — For  the  proof  whereof  fee  the  article 
Genoa,  for  the  exchange  of  Genoa  on  Holland. 

But,  if  you  would  reduce  the  faid  florins  at  once  into  liras, 
fols,  and  deniers  bank,  inftead  of  operating  as  above,  and 
afterwards  multiplying  the  574  piafters,  12  fols,  jo  deniers, 
by  5  liras,  the  value  of  a  piafter,  to  have  2873  liras,  4  fols, 
and  5  deniers  bank  (which  isroo  tedious)  you  may  multiply  the 
produdt,  5301 1  deniers  gros  contained  in  the  fum,  by  5  liras, 
the  value  of  a  piafter,  and  afterwards  by  4,  for  the  quarters, 
the  produdt  whereof,  1060220,  being  the  dividend,  and  the 
quarters  in  the  exchange,  369,  the  divifor,  the  quotient  will 
be  the  fame,  2873  liras;  and  for  the  remainder,  83,  multi¬ 
ply  by  20  and  12,  and  divide  by  the  common  divifor,  369, 
and  yoii  will  have  the  4  fols  5  deniers. 

Of  the  Exchange  of  Holland  upon  Portugal. 
Case  VII. 

To  reduce  1242  florins  14  fols,  bank  money  of  Amfterdam, 
into  crufadoes  and  rees  of  Portugal,  exchange  at  44 *.  deniers 
gros  per  crufado  of  400  rees. 


Operation. 

1242  flor.  14  fols  bank,  at 
40  deniers  gros 


44  3 


T 


49708 — Add  28  for  the  14  fols  355  eighths 

8 


355)  397664  (1120  crufadoes  72  rees,  for  which  the  draught 
is  made  on  Lifbon. 


I  N 


STRUCTION. 


«  .  1 

Reduce  both  the  fum  and  the  price  of  exchange  into  eighths 
of  deniers  gros,  and  divide  the  product  of  the  fum  by  that  of 
the  exchange-price,  and  ybu  will  have  1120  crufadoes,  with 
a  remainder  of  64;  which  being  multiplied  by  400  rees,  the 
value  of  the  crufado;  and  divided  by  the  355,  gives  72  rees, 
to  be  received  at  Lifbon.  For  proof  hereof  fee  Portugal, 
for  the  exchange  thereof  upon  Holland. 

Of  the  Exchange  of  Holland  upon  Leghorn. 
Case  VIII. 

To  reduce  1832  florins  7  folsv  bank  money  of  Amfterdam, 
into  piafters,  fols,  and  deniers  of  Leghorn,  exchange  at  86  F 
deniers  gros  per  piafter  of  20  fols  d’or. 


Operation. 

1832  florins  7  fols  bank,  at 
40  deniers  gros 


16  f 
2 


73294  deniers  gros 
2 


173  demi-deniers 


173)  146588  demi-deniers  (847  piafters,  6  fols,  7  deniers,  for 
which  the  draught  fhould  be  made  upon  Leghorn. 

Instruction. 

Reduce  into  half  deniers  gros  both  the  fum  and  the  price  of 
the  exchange,  and  divide  the  product  of  the  former  by  that  of 
the  exchange-price,  and  you  have  the  piafters,  with  57  for  a 
remainder;  which  being  multiplied  by  20  fols,  the  value  of 
a  piafter,  and  divided  by  the  fame  divifor,  you  will  have  6 
fols,  and  102  remaining. — This  multiplied  by  12,  and  di¬ 
vided  by  the  like,  gives  7  deniers,  to  be  received  at  Leg¬ 
horn. — For  proof  hereof  fee  Leghorn,  the  exchange  there¬ 
of  upon  Holland. 

Of  the  Exchange  of  Holland  upon  Venice. 
Case  IX. 

To  reduce  2340  florins,  10  fols,  8  penings,  bank  money  of 
Amfterdam,  into  ducats,  fols,  and  deniers,  bank  money  of 
Venice,  and  into  liras,  lols,  and  deniers,  of  the  faid 
money. 

VOL.  I. 


H  O  L 

Operation. 

2340  florins  10  fols  i,  at  -  - 
40  deniers  gros,  or  demi-fols 


88  4  deniers 


353  quart. — divifor 


■  .  ..  ,  [the  draught  muft  be  made  upon  Venice, 

353/  3/44°4  quirt.— div,  (1060  due.  17  fols  3  den.  for  which 

6 


6360 
212  :  — 
3:  2 
1  :  it 
12 
1 


[the  ducat 

—  for  4  foldi,  the  j  of 

—  for  10  fols  4  1  £  ^5 

—  for  5  fols  I  £  (o 
4  for  2  fols-jL  3  "3  '4- 
6  for  3  den. 4  of 2  fols 


I  N 


6 57  7  •  6  ;  10  to  be  received  at 
Venice  in  bank. 

STRUCTTON. 

Sr?  ‘an IT  ^  pff  V*  excha71Se  into  quarters  of 

deniers,  and  divide  the  product,  374484,  by  and  vmi 

w,ll  have  a  quote  of  ,060  docats.F-ith  a  remamdi  of  304 

which  multiplied  by  20  imaginary  fols,  by  way  of  facility  of 

operation,  and  divided  by  the  faid  divifor,  i,  giver  "7  fol° 

79  °l  a/eJma"lc3er  ;  which  multiplied  by  12  deniers,  the 

d^hefeld  fo1’  and  divided  by  the  aforefaid  divifor,  pro- 

arucle3Vdenn;rS  V  PL°°f  wherc^'  you  will  find  under  the 
article  V  emce,  the  exchange  thereof  upon  Holland. 

the  vTl  ^  Jhe  ,d'JCats  mto  liras>  multiply  by  6  liras  4  foldi, 
value  of  a  ducat,  as  above,  and  you  will  have  the  6577 
hras,  6  fols,  10  deniers  bank.  577 

d,meHU,hh  dUC2tS  f rC  °f  24  gr°ffi’  1  have  neverthelefs  re- 

of  hJw  u^Spl!2’  f°r  “afom  g,Ven  in  the 

Of  the  Exchange  of  Holland  upon  Geneva. 
Case  X. 

To  reduce  1434  florins  12  fols,  bank  money  of  Amfterdam 
into  crowns  of  3  lures,  fols,  and  deniersrand  al fo  into  livres.’ 
fols,  and  deniers,  current  money  of  Geneva,  exchange  at 
90  1  deniers  gros  per  crown  of  60  fols  of  Geneva.  * 


O  P 


E  R  A  T  I  O  N. 


1434  florins  12  fols  bank,  at  904 
mul.  by  40  den.  gros,  or  demi-fols  1  * 


57384 

2 


1 81  demi -den. —divifor 


dfaughlthouM  be1'  ^  +  8  f°'  W,*b 

made  on  Geneva.  — _ 

1902  livres,  4  fols,  8  deniers,  current  mo¬ 
ney  Of  Geneva, 

Instruction. 

Reduce  both  the  fum  and  price  of  exchange  into  demi-deniers 
gros,  and  divide  the  former  by  the  latter  produd,  and  you 
wi  1  have  a  quotient  of  634  crowns,  and  14  a  remainder- 
which  muhiplicd  by  60  fols,  the  value  of  the  crown,  and  di¬ 
vided  by  the  18 1 ,  you  will  have  4  fols,  with  a  forth  eh  remainder 

f  '?UjtIJplied  by.I2denier  s,  the  value  of  a  fo],  and 

divided  by  the  faid  divifor,  it  gives  near  8  deniers,  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  at  Geneva;  which  may  be  eafily  proved,  if  the  ex¬ 
amples  before  given  are  understood. 

To  find  the  livres,  you  need  only  multiply  them  by  their  va- 
ue  of  3  livres;  and,  if  you  would  reduce  the  faid  florins  di- 
recftly  into  livres,  they  muft.be  multiplied  by  240  common 
deniers,  foe  value  of  the  livre  of  Geneva,  and  the  product 
divided  by  the  fame^  divifor,  181,  the  quotient  will  be  the 
fame  fum  of  1902  livres,  4  fols,  *  deniers,  with  the  trifling 
dirrerence  o t  near  a  denier. 

Of  the  Weights  of  Holland. 

24  grains  =  1  drachm;  3  drachms,  or  72  grains,  =  j  gros- 
30  grains  —  1  engel ;  10  engels,  or  4  gros,  and  2  grains  ar 
1  loot ;  16  loots,  or  8  ounces,  ~  1  mark ;  2  marks  =  x  Jb. 
8  pounds  x  fto-ne;  165  pounds  x  waggon,  or  wage  ^ 

-°iPfohi'ppo^  1  0ad'  15  P°Unds  ~  1  lifPond  i  20  lifponds 

The  weights  of  Holland  compared  with  foreign  weights. 
100  lb.  of  Amfterdam  make  100  lb.  in  the  following  places 


in  foreign  places,  viz 
lb. 

In  Antwerp 
Alicant 
Archangel 
Avignon 
Audenard 


105! 

ic8 

125 

125 

1 12 


make  in  Amfterdam,  viz. 

Jb. 


E 


In  Antwerp 
Alicant 
Archangel 
Avignon 
Audenard 


944 

92-* 

8o 

89 

% 

ICO 


H  O  L 


H  O  L 


icc  lb.  of  Amfterdam  make 
in  foreign  places,  viz. 

lb. 

In  Aufburg  -  103 

Ancona  .,  149 

Bremen  -  103 

Bergen  and  Norway  95-f 
Bern  -  111 

Breflau  in  Silefia  125 
Bourdeaux  -  ■  100 

Bergam  -  169 

Burge  in  BrefTe  104 

Bruges  -  106 

Copenhagen  -  ioi| 
Coningfberg  -  125 

Cologn  -  104 

Cadiz  -  -  106 

'  ’  Conftantinople,  Rot.  88 
t  Dantzic  -  ii2’s 

Dixmude  -  114 

Frankfort  -  98 

Florence  -  152 

Geneva  -  89 

r  Great  weight  90J 

g  \  Small  weight  664 

g  <  Common  weig.  1 00 
O  /  Great  ballance  144 
(-Small  ballance  150 
Ghent  -  -  1 12 

Gelders  -  105 

Hamburgh  -  102 

Lyons  -  1 16 

London,  Troy  wt.  97 
Ditto,  avoirdupoife  109J 
Leipfic  -  105 

Leghorn  ’  -  145 

Liege  -  -  1054 

Lubec  -  105 

Lhle  -  1 14 

Milan  -  168 

Marfeilles  -  1231. 

Manfua  -  175 

Medina  -  164 

Montpelier  -  120 

Mons  -  -  105 

Middleburg  -  105 

Nantz  -  99 

Naples  -  169 

Norway  -  95 

Noremberg  -  98 

Paris  -  981 

Peterfburg  -  125 

Portugal  -  1 1 4| 

Roan  vifcompt  wt.  96 

Riga  -  -  121-' 

Raconis  -  15 1 

Rochel  -  99 

Stockholm  -  117 

Stetin  -  -  1014 

Seville  -  106 

Sicily,  Rot.  -  62 

SaragolTa  -  158 

Strafburg  -  100 

Touloufe  -  1 18 

Tortofa  -  16 1 

Turin  -  151 

Tournay  -  113 

Venice,  fmall  wt.  166 

Valencia  -  158 

Ypres  -  ■  114 


ICO  lb.  in  the  following 
make  in  Amfterdam, 

In  Aufburg 
Ancona 
Bremen 
B  regen,  Sic. 

Bern 
Breflau 
Bourdeaux 
Bergam 
Burge,  &c. 

Bruges 

Copenhagen 

Coningfberg 

Cologn 

Cadiz 

Conftant.  100  Rot. 

Dantzic 

Dixmude 

-  Frankfort 
Florence 
Geneva 

r  Great  weight 
g  \  Small  weight 
g  <  Common  wt. 

O  I  Great  ballance 
(-Small  ballance 
Ghent 
Gelders 
Hamburgh 
Lyons 

London,  Troy  wt. 

Ditto,  avoirdupoife 

Leipfic  -J 

Leghorn 

Leige 

Lubec 

Lifle 

Milan 

Marfeilles 

Mantua 

Medina 

Montpelier 

Mons 

Middleburg 

Nantz 

Naples 

Norway 

Noremberg 

Paris 

Peterfburg 
Portugal 
Roan,  &c. 

Riga 

Raconis 

Rochel 

Stockholm 

Stetin 

Seville 

Sicily 

Saragofla 

Strafburg 

Touloufe 

Tortofa 

Turin 

Tournay 

Venice 

Valencia 

Yprfcs 


places 

viz. 

lb. 

96 
67 
96 
105 
90 
80 
-  100 

59 

96 

94 
9H 

80 
96 

94* 

114 

89 

88 

102 

65 

1 12 

io5t 

120 

100 
6gl 
66f 
89 

95 
98 
86 

103 
9'i 
95 

69 

95 

95 

88 

60 

81 

57 

65 

83 

95 

95 

101 

59 

105 

102 
ioi|' 

80 

874 

104 
824 

66 

101 

85i 

98|  i 

95 

162 

63 

IOC 

85 

62 
66 
89 

60 

63 
88 


iooaunsof  Amfterdam  make 
•  in  foreign  places,  viz. 

auns. 


Of  the  weights  of  Holland  for  gold  and  filver. 


32  aces  =  an  engel  ;  20  engels  =  1  ounce ;  8  ounces  =  1 
mark.  Thefe  weights  are  ufed  for  grofs  gold  ;  but,  in  the 
weighing  of  fine  gold,  24  parts  =  to  a  grain,  12  grains  ~  1 
carat,  24  carats  —  1  mark;  and  the  mark  weights  are  about 
1  per  cent,  lighter  than  the  T roy  weight  of  London. 

Their  long  meafure. 

The  common  one  is  an  aun,  or  ell,  and  is  reckoned  here  1 
of  a  yard :  it  confifts  of  2  feet,  1  inch,  and  2  lines,  of  the 
pie  du  roy  of  France,  and  is  divided  into  f,  4,/-,  or  into 
3’  tj'  This  is  found,  by  obfervation,  to  be  fomething 
more  than  27  f  inches  in  length  ;  fo  then  an  Englifh  ell  is 
about  1  {  of  a  Dutch  aun  :  and 


100  auns  of  Amfterdam  make 
in  foreign  places,  viz. 

auns. 

InAn  twerp, Brabant,&c.  08  3 
Paris  -  -  '81 

London  -  ells  584 
Hamb.  and  Lubec  120 
Frankfort  -  120 


100  auns  in  foreign  places 
make  in  Amfterdam,  viz. 

auns. 

In  Antwerp,  Brab.  &c.  101^ 
Paris  -  -  1 71 

London  -  171 

Hamburgh  -  83!-. 

Frankfort  -  8?' 


100 

120 

1 2  5 
574. 

1121 

1 1 1-2- 


Noremberg 
Leipfic  Naumberg 
Breflau  in  Silefia 
Ofnaburg 
Dantzic 

Bergen  and  Dron- I 
theim  in  Norway  ) 
Sweden  or  Stockholm  117 
Denmark  and  Copenh.  i  09-4 
Cologn 

St.  Gall  for  linen 
Ditto  for  woollen 
Bern  and  Balil 
Geneva 

Marfeilles  Canes 
Touloufe 
Genoa 
Rome 

Naples  and  Sicily  - 
Barcelona 


120 
86 
1 12 
120 
60 
35 
374 
3°4 
33 

30 

4i4- 


Seville  Baras  80' 

Portugal  B  aras  6 1 

Ditto  Cavados  100 

Venice 

Bologna  r> 

Mod?,, a,  and  fBl'aces  102 
Mantua 
Bergam. 

Florence 
Leghorn 
Lucca  -  • 

Milan  for  filk 
Ditto  for  cloth 


io5 

11 67 

1164 

1164 

1284 

102 


100  auns  in  foreign  place# 
make  in  Amfterdam,  viz. 


Noremberg 
Leipfic 
Breflau 
Ol'naburg 
Dantzic 

Norway 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Cologn 

St.  Gall  for  linen 
Ditto  for  woollen 
Bern  and  Bafil 
Geneva 

roo  Canes  of  Marfeilles 

—  —  —  Touloufe 

— •  —  —  Genoa 

—  —  —  Rome 

—  —  —  Naples 

—  —  —  Barcelona 
100  Baras  of  Seville 
Ditto  of  Portugal  .  . 
Ditto  of  ditto'  ™ 

r  Venice 

Dit“  MoS 

Mantua- 

Bergam 
Florence 
Leghorn 
Lucca 

Milan  for  filk 
Ditto  for  cloth 


auns, 

IOC 

834 
.  80 
J73 
% 
90 


86 

9J4 

*34 

11b 

894 

834 

1664 

2^63 

2664 

3'^ 

3°3 

329 

226 

125 

164 

ICO 


95 

«5t 

85  c 

85! 

78 

98 


Their  wine  meafure. 


2  i  Virges  or  virtules  =  i  fteekon,  2  fteekons  —  i  anchor, 
4  anchors  —  i  aum,  14  aums  of  Amfteidarn  13  1  voedar. 
N.  B.  The  voedar  is  a  vefTel  ufed  in  Germany,  for  keeping 
the  wines  that  grow  upon  the  Rhine  and  the  Mofelle. 

2  Pints  =  1  mingle,  2  mingles  =  1  ftoop,  8  ftoops  =  1 
fteekon,  6  mingles  —  1  virge  for  wine,  and  6  J-  ditto  —  I 
virge  for  brandy,  upon  the  Rhine  and  Mofelle.  4 

Their  brandy  meafure3. 

It  is  common  to  putFrench,  Spanifh,  and  Portugal  wines  in¬ 
to  pipes,  butts,  and  other  pieces  ;  fome  of  which  contain  at 
Amfterdam,  from  60  to  90  virges :  therefore  ’tis  ufual  with 
the  Hollanders  to  reduce  thefe  meafures  into  butts,  by  the 
following  reckoning. 

27  Virges  of  Coniac,  Monguion,  Rochelle,  and  the  ifle of  Rhe. 

29  Ditto  of  Nantz,  and  other  places  in  Britany  and  Anjou. 
32  Ditto  of  Bourdeaux,  and  the  other  places  in  Guienne. 

32  Ditto  of  Amfterdam,  and  other  places  in  Holland. 

30  Ditto  of  Hamburgh  and  Lubec. 

27  Ditto  of  Embden. 

At  Bruges  they  call  the  virges  feftiers,  reckoning  16  ftoops 
to  a  feftier,  and  they  fell  it  at  fo  much  a  ftoop. 

Meafure  of  fait. 

Salt  is  fold  in  Amfterdam  by  a  great  hundred  of  404  fchep* 
pels,  which  is  reckoned  7  lafts,  or  14  tun,  or  23,ooo!b. 
weight,  —  208  facks,  and  is  fold  by  the  pound  Flemifh  : 

1 1  i  lafts  of  Amfterdam  rr:  the  great  hundred  of  the  ifle  of 
Rhe  in  France. 

Meafure  for  grain. 

Three  fcheppels  —  1.  fack,  4  fcheppels  —  1  muid,  36  facks, 
or  27  muids,  uu  1  laft,  weighing  4000  lb.  weight,  and  in 
London  is  about  104  quarters. 

The  land  laft  is  not  the  fame  in  all  places,  there  being  fome 
difference  introduced  by  cuftom,  in  the  feverJ  countries  in 
Europe. 

A  laft  of  wheat,  in  Amfterdam,  commonly  weighs  between 
4200  and  4300  lb. 

Ditto  of  rye,  between  4000  and  4200  lb.  Ditto  of  barley, 
between  3200  and  34001b. 

There  is  a  duty  upon  wheat  fold  for  theufeof  the  inhabitants 
of  Amfterdam,  of  131  florins  12  ftivers  per  laft,  befidcs 
brokerage  and  meetage,  &c.  which  the  citizens  and  baiters 
likewife  pay.  The  above,  and  fuch  fort  of  goods,  are  com¬ 
monly  bought  and  fold  in  Amfterdam,  by  the  gold  florin 
of  28  ftivers. 

The  laft  of  Amfterdam  ru  in  Paris  19  fextiers,  in  Bourdeaux 
38  bufhels,  and  3  lafts  of  Amfterdam  —  4  lafts  of  Rouen  ; 
the  laft  of  North  Holland  is  the  fame  as  that  of  Amfterdam. 
In  Hoorn,  Enchuyfen,  Muyden,  Naerden,  and  Wefop,  a 
laft  is  22  muids,  or  44  facks  of  2  fcheppels  each, 
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In  Haerlem  thejf  reckon  33  facks  to  the  laft;  their  fuck  is  3 
lcheppels,  4  of  which  make  the  hoedt  of  Rotterdam,  and 
14  of  thofe  facks  make  one  hoedt  of  Delft. 

In  Alchmear,  in  North  Holland,  a  laft  contains  26  facks. 
In  Leyden,  they  reckon  8  fcheppels  to  a  fack,  and  44  facks 
to  a  laft. 

In  Rotterdam,  Delft  and  Schedam,  they  reckon  29  facks  to 
a  laft,  3  fcheppels  to  a  fack,  and  10  4  facks  to  a  hoedt ;  the 
laft  of  thefe  places  are  two  per  cent,  more  than  that  of  Am- 
fterdam. 

In  Tergow,  they  reckon  28  facks  to  a  laft,  3  fcheppels  to  a 
fack,  and  32  fcheppels  to  the  hoedt. 

In  Utrecht,  they  reckon  25  muids  or  facks  to  the  laft,  and 
10  ~  facks  to  the  hoedt  of  Rotterdam. 

In  Montfoort,  Yfelftain,  and  Vianen,  See.  they  reckon  2 
facks  to  a  muid,  and  18  muids  to  a  laft. 

In  Friefeland,  Lewarden,  Haerlingen,  and  in  other  towns  in 
,  Weft  Friefeland,  and  at  Groningen  in  Eaft  Friefeland,  they 
reckon  33  muids  to  the  laft. 

In  Gelderland  and  the  county  of  Cleves,  viz.  in  Nimeguen, 
Arnheim,  and  Doerburgh,  they  reckon  4  fcheppels  to  a  mou- 
ver,  and  22  mouvers  to  a  laft,  and  8  mouvers  make  one 
hoedt  of  Rotterdam. 

In  Thiel,  they  reckon  33  fcheppels  to  a  laft. 

In  Ruremond,  they  reckon  68  fcheppels  to  a  laft. 

In  Haerderwick,  they  re«kon  n  muids  equal  to  10  muids  of 
Amfterdam. 

In  Over-Yflel  in  Champen,  25  muids  are  equal  to  a  laft,  and 
9  muids  =  1  hoedt  of  Rotterdam, 
in  Zwell,  9  muids  =  1  hoedt  of  Rotterdam. 

In  Deventer,  4  fcheppels  =  1  muid,  and  36  muids  to  a  laft. 
The  lafts  of  Zealand.  In  Middleburg  4  facks  £  ra  to  a  laft, 
the  fack  being  not  much  more  than  2  fcheppels. 

In  Flulhing,  Zurickfee,  Brill,  and  fome  other  places  in  the 
neighbourhood,  2  £  fcheppels  =  to  a  fack. 

In  Liege,  12  fextiers  =  1  muid,  8  muids  —  1  laft. 

In  Tongres,  15  muids  =  I  laft  of  corn,  and  14  muids  rz  1 
laft  of  oats. 

The  lafts  of  Brabant.  At  Antwerp,  30  virtules  make  a  laft, 
and  37  £  of  their  virtules  make  a  laft  of  Amfterdam  ;  4 
mukens  make  a  virtule,  and  32  virtules  make  a  fack  of  oats. 
In  Bruflels,  25  facks  make  a  laft  of  Amfterdam. 

In  Malines,  28  virtules  make  a  laft  of  Amfterdam. 

In  Lovain,  37  muids  make  a  laft,  and  8  halfters  make  a  muid. 
In  Breda  and  Steenberge,  33  £  virtules  make  a  laft  of  corn, 
29  virtules  a  laft  of  oats,  and  13  of  thefe  virtules  make  18 
facks,  or  1  hoedt  of  Amfterdam. 

In  Bregenopzoom,  34  virtules  make  a  laft  of  corn,  and  28  £ 
virtules  a  laft  of  oats. 

In  Boifleduc,  10  £  mouvers,  1  hoedt  of  Rotterdam. 

The  lafts  of  Flanders.  In  Ghent  2  halfters  make  a  fack,  6 
facks  a  muid,  29  facks,  or  58  halfters,  a  laft  of  corn,  and  19 
facks,  or  38  halfters,  a  laft  of  oats. 

In  Bruges,  17  £  hoedt  make  a  laft  of  corn,  and  14  £  hoedt 
a  laft  of  oats,  the  latter  being  equal  to  the  laft  of  Amfterdam. 
In  St.  Omer’s  2  fcheppels  make  a  razior,  and  22  £  raziors  a 
laft. 

In  Dixmude,  30  £  raziors  make  a  laft  of  wheat,  and  24  ra¬ 
ziors  a  laft  of  oats. 

In  Lifle,  41  raziors  make  a  laft  of  wheat,  and  30  raziors  a 
laft  of  oats. 

In  Dunkirk,  18  raziors  make  one  hoedt  of  Rotterdam. 

Of  oils  and  honey. 

The  oilolives  are  ufually  kept  in  butts  and  pipes,  containing 
from  20  to  25  fteekens;  16  mingles  make  a  fteeken ;  717 
mingles,  or  1434  pints,  make  a  tun  of  oil  in  Amfterdam, 
which  is  there  fold  at  fo  many  pounds  Flemifh  per  tun. 
Coarfe  filh  oil  is  commonly  kept  in -barrels,  containing  be¬ 
tween  15  to  20  fteekens,  and  is  ufually  fold  in  Amfterdam  at 
fo  many  florins  per  barrel. 

Honey  is  kept  in  various  kinds  of  vefiels,  both  of  wood  and 
earth  :  in  fome  places  it  is  fold  by  meafure,  in  others  by 
weight.  In  Amfterdam,  they  fell  it  at  fo  many  pounds  Flemifh 
per  tun,  confifting  of  6  tierces,  or  aums,  and  alfo  by  fo  many 
florins  per  barrel,  or  by  the  hundred  weight.  The  duty  of 
weighing  is  43  ftivers  per  1000  weight;  and  this,  as  well 
as  brokerage,  is  paid  one  half  by  the  buyer,  the  other  by 
the  feller. 

Of  fome  curious  cafes,  exemplifying  the  arbitration  of  the 
foreign  exchanges,  wherein  Holland  is  concerned. 

Suppofe  that  you  are  prefented  with  bills  of  exchange  upon 
Naples,  for  which  an  exchange  of  82  fols  per  ducat  of  10 
carlins  is  required. 

To  this  fuppofition  let  us  add  another,  which  is,  that  before 
you  receive  thofe  bills  of  exchange,  you  would  know  how 
many  fols  you  can  afford  to  give  for  every  ducat,  after  having 
circulated  them  through  feveral  places,  and  paying  £  per  cent, 
provifion  to  each  correfpondent  through  whofe  hands  the  mo¬ 
ney  fo  circulates. 

Let  it  be  further  fuppofed,  that  Naples  which  is  the  chief 
objeeft  of  confideration,  exchanges  with  Rome,-  by  giving 
124  ducats  del  regno  for  100  Roman  crowns : — that  Rome 


retains  a  provifion,  and  exchanges  with  Venice,  by  giving 
62  crov.'ns  d’eftampe  for  100  ducats  bank  money:  —  that 
Venice  exchanges  with  Amfterdam,  by  taking  qodeniers  gtos 
pet  she  faid  ducat,  and  alfo  referves  provifion  money: — rhat 
Atnfterdam  exchanges  with  Madrid  at  96  deniers  gros  per 
375  marvadees,  and  retains  the  provifion :  arid, 
Jaltly,  that  Madrid  exchanges  with  Lyons  at  76  fols  pet 

piafter  of  272  marvadees  of  plate,  and  retains  provifion 
money. 

Thefe  things  previoufly  fuppofed,  the  queftion  is  to  find  the 
anfwer  above  required,  according  to  that  admirable  rule  of 
conjunction,  pradtifed  by  the  moftfkilful  money-negociators 
in  Europe. 

In  order  to  judge  of  the  rationale  of  this  operation,  the  rea¬ 
der  is  defired  to  confult  what  I  have  faid  under  the  article 
Arbitration  of  Exchanges  ;  alfo  the  article  Ex¬ 
changes,  and  fuch  others  to  which  I  iefer  from  thofe 
heads. 

The  cafe,  ftated  according  to  the  reafons  there  often,  will 
ftand  as  follows: 


Antecedents. 

///  Ducats  Naples 

%  Roman  crowns 


Equality.  Confequents. 

—  92  i  Roman  crowns,  provi¬ 
sion  deducted. 
=  i  Crowns  d’eftampe  of 


r,  [Rome. 

Crowns  d’eftampe  —  99  £  due.  bco.  of  Venice, 

[provifion  deducted. 
: Marchetti  bco.  of  Ven. 
:  99  £  Marchetti  bco.  provi¬ 
sion  deduced. 
:  0  3  Deniers  gros  bco.  of 
[Amfterdam, 
:  99  £  Deniers  gros  bco.  pro- 
[vifton  deduded. 
:  Marvadees  of  plate,  at 

[Madrid. 

:  99  Marvadees-  provif.  ded. 

:  rfd  19  Sols  Tournois. 
thefe  laft  fols  will  be  equal  to 


/  Ducat  bco.  of  Venice 
J tfifS  Marchetti  bco. 

124  Marchetti  bco. 

X&&  Den.  gros  bco.  of  Amft, 

0  Den.  gros  bco.  of  Amft. 


:oo  Marvadees  of  plate  — 
172  Marvadees  ~ 

[  hen  quere,  How  many  of 
>ne  ducat  of  Naples  ? 


Explanation. 

The  antecedents  and  confequents,  being  thus  ranged,  are 
abridged  and  cancelled,  according  to  the  axioms  given  under 
the  before-mentioned  article  of  Arbitration  of  Ex¬ 
changes;  and  the  produd  of  all  the  confequents  multi¬ 
plied  together  for  a  dividend,  and  alfo  the  produd  of  all  the 
antecedents  multiplied  together  for  adivifor,  the  quotient  will 
give  the  anfwer  83  fols  Tournois  of  Lyons  per  ducat  of 
Naples. 

The  advantage,  propofed  to  be  reaped  by  this  operation,  is  to 
difeover  if  the  profit  of  a  fol  per  ducat,  that  is  fuppofed  to 
be  made,  by  the  circulation  of  your  money  in. this  manner, 
will  fufficiently  anfwer  the  negociator’s  end  in  being  out  of 
his  money :  that  it  will  not,  is  apparent  at  firft  glance  of  the 
eye,  if  due  attention  be  given  to  what  J  have  faid  under  the 
before  intimated  articles ;  fo  that  it  may  be  obferved,.  that 
the  anfwer,  produced  by  this  operation,  is  a  touchftoneto  the 
foreign  banker  whereby  to  regulate  his  condud,  upon  occa- 
fions  of  the  like  nature. 


Another  Example. 

To  know  the  profit,  by  circulating  of  money  as  follows,  in 
divers  foreign  places. 

Suppofe  you  have  2000  florins  bank  money  in  a  correfpon- 
dent’s  hands  at  Amfterdam,  and  would  know  if  it  is  more 
profitable  to  draw  diredly  at  56  deniers  gros  per  crown  of 
60  fols,  or  to  pafs  the  net  proceeds  to  Mr.  Berens  of  London, 
at  34  fols  gros  per  pound  fterling,  with  order  to  remit  to 
Mr.  Deftaundau  of  Lifbon,  at  66  pence  fterling  per  milree, 
and  he  to  remit  to  Nozzolini  of  Leghorn,  at  770  rees  per 
piafter  of  20  fols  d’or;  and  this  latter  to  remit  to  Mr.  Joyez 
of  Madrid,  at  128  piafters  of  8  royals  old  plate,  per  100  of 
the  faid  piafters  of  Leghorn,  in  order  to  make  a  remittance 
at  76  fols  Tournois  per  piafter  of  8  royals,  in  paying  £  per 
cent,  provifion  to  each  correfpondent,  excepting  him  at  Lif¬ 
bon,  according  to  mutual  agreement. 

/  Florin  bco.  =  j(.fi  Den.  gros  bco.  of  Amfterdam. 
Deniers  gros  =  99  £  Ditto,  provifion  deducted. 

Xi  Deniers  gros  =  f  Sol  gros  bco. 
z4  Sols  gros  bco.  —ri&  Pence  fterling. 

X00  Pence  fterling.  =  99  £  Ditto,  provifion  dedu&cd. 

0  Ditto  ,  —ffi'dpS  Rees  of  Lifbon. 

77 P  Rees  of  Lifbon  =  /  Piafter  of  Leghorn. 

Piafters  of  Legh.— Xf§  64  Piafters  of  Madrid. 

XfSft  Piafters  of  Madr.=  99  £  Ditto,  provifion  deducted. 

/  Ditto  =  0  1  g .  Sols  Tournois  of  Lyons. 

X°'P'  Sols  Tournois  =  99  Sols  ditto,  provifion  deducted. 

Ditto  =  %  Livres  Tournois. 

Quere,  How  many  livres  Tournois  will  20C0  florins  bank 
money  of  Amfterdam  make  ?  Anfwer,  4414  livres  12  fols 
2  deniers  Tournois. 


Ex?la- 
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XPLANATION. 


'l'he  antecedents  and  the  confequents  of  this  numerical  equa¬ 
tion  are  alfo  abridged,  according  to  the  axioms  given,  under 
the  article  of  Arbitration  of  Exchanges,  and  the  orte 
divided  by  the  others  as  in  the  preceding  example. 

Example  of  another  kind. 

To  know  by  time  and  rule,  how  much  per  cent,  profit  is  to 
be  made  by  arbitrating  the  exchanges,  and  the  place  through 
which  the  circulation  fhould  be  made  preferably  to  another. 

As  the  mercantile  ftudent  cartnot  underftand  the  true  advan¬ 
tage,  without  computing  what  a  fum  will  produce,  if  drawn 
diredlly  from  one  place  upon  another;  to  compare  this  way 
with  that  of  the  circulation  through  one  or  more  places,  to 
know  what  you  have  gained  or  loft  upon  the  2000  florins 
that  were  due  to  you  at  Amfterdam,  the  operation  fhould  be 
made  firft  diredllyj  according  to  the  courfe  of  exchange  of 
the  day,  upon  which  you  have  given  your  correfpondent  or¬ 
ders:  aS  for  example,  of  56  deniers  gros  per  crown,  by 
ftating  it  by  the  rule  of  conjunction,  thus: 

I  Florin  bco.  as  0  Deniers  gros  bco. 

Deniers  gros  =  99  \  Deniers  gros,  provifion  deduced. 
0  Ditto  =  3  Livres  Tournois, 

Quere,  How  many  livres  Tournois  will  20^  bco.  make? 

Explanation. 

The  antecedents  attd  confequents  abbreviated,  according  to 
the  foregoing  direaioft,  will  give  a  product  to  the  latter  of 
2985°  for  a  dividend,  and  7  will  remain  as  an  antecedent 
divifor,  which  will  produce  a  quotient  of  4264  livres,  5  fols, 
8  deniers  :  but  the  fum,  produced  from  the  foregoing  inftance 
by  circulation,  is  4414  livres,  12  fols,  2  deniers:  fo  that  the 
former  deducted  from  the  latter  affords  a  profit,  by  circulation, 
of  150  livres,  6  fols,  ahd  6  deniers. 

Now,  if  you  would  kiiow  how  much  per  cent,  profit  this 
produces,  fay,  by  the  direft  rule  of  proportion. 

If  2000  florins  give  150  livers,  6  fols,  6  deniers,  what  will 
100? 

Anfwer,  7  |  livres  percent,  florins,  which  is  the  advantage, 
and  fomething  more,  that  may  be  made  by  this  procedure. 

Advertisement. 

The  ftudent  fhould  be  apprized,  that  he  ought  not  to  expert 
the  returns  of  his  funds  after  the  circulation,  in  order  to  dif- 
cover  the  profit  or  lofs  j  but  his  calculation  fhould  be  made 
before  engagement,  or  he  may  be  greatly  difappointed  by 
this  kind  of  banking.  J 


Remarks  before  the  Iaft 


war. 


Under  the  article  France,  we  have  fhewn  the  general  fyf- 
tem  of  French  politics  with  regard  chiefly  to  their  commer¬ 
cial  interefts,  ever  fince  the  time  of  Mazarine,  and  the  glaring 
eftc&s  thereof  to  various  powers  in  Europe,  and  more  par! 
ticuiarly  with  regard  to  the  true  interefts  of  Great-Britain  and 
Holland,  in  the  deftru&ion  of  the  Dutch  barrier’:  which,  as 
it  has  continued  in  a  very  precarious  ftate,  and  does  to  this 
moment,  notwithftanding  the  conclufion  of  the  late  peace 
tome  years  fince,  it  behoves  the  public  wifdom  to  confider 
what  was  the  general  fenfe  of  the  nation,  when  this  matter 
was  before  in  a  ftate  of  the  like  uncertainty.  See  alfo  the  ar¬ 
ticle  I  landers,  where  we  havefpoke  to  this  matter, 
in  refpea  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  their  fenfe  can  no  way 
,be  better  feen  than  from  their  own  journals,  and  therefore  I 
fhall  give  the  reader  the  abftradt  of  them. 

In  the  beginning  of  1677,  the  commons  in  very  prefline 
terms  reprefented  to  the  king,  that  the  minds  of  his  people 
were  very  much  d.fquieted  with  the  clangers  arifing  from  the 
manifeft  growth  and  power  of  the  French  king  ;  efpecially 
by  the  acquifitions  made,  and  like  to  be  made  by  him  in 
the  Spamfh  Netherlands.  4  In  the  prefervation  and  fecurity 
‘  thereof,  fay  they,  we  humbly  conceive  the  intereft  of 
4  y°ur  raajefly,  and  the  fafety  of  your  people,  are  hiohly 
4  concerned  ;  and  therefore  we  mod  humbly  befeech  your 
majefty  to  take  the  fame  into  your  royal  care,  and  to 
£  ltrengthen  yourfelf  with  fuch  ftrider  alliances,  as  may  fe- 
4  cure  your  majefty’s  kingdoms,  and  preferve  the  faid  Spanifh 
Netherlands,  and  thereby  quiet  the  minds  of  your  maiefty’s 
4  people.’  •>  j  . 

And  when  the  lords,  who  concurred  with  the  commons  in 
this  aadrefs,  would  have  had  particular  mention  likewife 
made  of  Sicily,  it  being  of  great  importance  to  our  trade, 
that  Sicily  be  not  in  the  hands  of  the  French  king;  the  com 
mens  difagreed  to  it  for  this  reafon,  becaufe  ‘  the  fpecial 
mentioning  of  Sicily  would  feem  to  put  lefs  weight  upon 
,  prefervation  of  the  Spanifh  Netherlands ;  the  conferva- 

c  ‘°his  nWhlgh>th^  C!nCeivC  f°  be  of  much  moment 
to  his  majefty  s  kingdoms,  than  that  of  Sicily.  For  tho’ 

*  ?ay  u  uf  §rea* j  importance  to  our  trade  that  Sicily  be 
not.  'JJ  l,he  hands  of  .the  French  king,  yet  the  fafety  of  his 

*  majefty  s  kingdoms  ,s  not  fo  immediately  endangered  there 
by  ,  and  therefore  it  ought  not  to  be  equally  m lifted  on.’ 


H  O  L 

The  king  agreed  with  his  parliament,  in  ownirtg  the  great 
importance  the  confervation  of  Flanders  was  of  to  Eng¬ 
land;  but  the  reft  of  his  anfwer,  which  fhewed  his.  aver- 
lion  to  enter  into  a  war  for  it’s  defence,  was  fo  little  fatis- 
faetoiy,  that  a  motion  was  immediately  made  for  a  fecond 
addrefs  to  his  majefty,  to  enter  into  a  ftriift  and  fpeedy  alli¬ 
ance  with  the  confederates;  and,  in  plirfuance  of  this  mo¬ 
tion,  the  houfe  did  about  a  fortnight  after  (March  90)  in  a 
fecond  addrefs,  ‘  with  moft  earneft  arid  repeated  defires  im 
4  P1  ore  his  majefty,  that  he  would  be  pleafed  to  take  timely 
care  to  prevent  thofe  dangers,  that  may  arife  to  thefe  king¬ 
doms  by  the  great  power  of  the  French  king,  and  the  pro- 
grefs  he  daily  makes  in  the  Netherlands  arid  other  places- 
and  that  he  would  not  defer  the  entering  into  fuch  alliances 
as  may  obtain  thofe  ends,  promifing  fully  to  affift  his  ma- 

l'u!h’jLnce*°U  db‘:ei’g:‘gCli  “  4  war  in  P^nce  of 

■VViihin  three  days  after  the  king’s  aridvcr  to  this  addrefs 
April  13,  the  houfe  made  a  third  addrefs,  to  allure  his  ma* 
jefty,  that  ‘  they  would  with  moft  chearful  hearts  proceed, 
both  tnen  and  at  all  other  times,  to  furnilh  his  majefty 
with  fuch  large  fupphes  upon  this  occafion  (to  preferve  the 
Netherlands  and  check  the  growth  of  France  1  It 
might  enable  him,  by  God’s  affiftarice,  to  maintain  the  aL 
‘  hances  they  had  advifed,  againft  all  oppofition  whatfoever  ’ 
This  addrefs,  upon  the  king’s  anfwer  to  it,  was  immediately 
followed  by  a  fourth,  April  i6s  affuring  his  majefty  of  their 

duty  and  affection  ,  and  that  he  might  not  only  depend  un- 
on  the  fttpply  he  defired,  but  upon  all  fuch  affiftances  as  the 
pofture  of  his  affairs  fhould  require:  ‘  In  confidence  where¬ 
of,  fay  the  commons,  we  hope  your  majefty  will  be  en- 
couraged  in  the  mean  time  to  fpeak  arid  ad-  fuch  things 
_  yQljr  majefiy  Ihall  judge  neceiiary,  for  attaining  thofe  great 
•ends  we  have  formerly  reprefented  to  your  majefty.’ 

1  hefe  repeated  addreffes  from  fo  loyal  a  houfe  if  commons 
fufficiently  fhew  how  much  the  nation  was  alarmed  upon  the 
dangers  to  which  they  faw  the  Netherlands  expofed 
X  he  commons  were  fo  bent  upori  this  point,  as  a  matter  of 
the  Iaft  confequence,  that  they  would  take  no  denial  which 
made  the  court  refolve  upon  adjourning  them  for  e  weeks  But 
what  paffed  in  this  interval  did  not  make  the  commons  alter 
their  fentimentS,  or  lefs  earneft  in  the  purfuit  of  them  When 
they  met  again.  May  the  21ft,  they  fell  into  very  warm  de¬ 
bates,  and  refolved  to  advance  ftill  one  ftep  farther  in  a  mat 
ter  of  fo  great  concern,  which  was  to  addrefs  his  majefty  to 
enter  into  a  league  offensive  and  defensive  with  the 
btates,  and  to  make  other  fit  alliances  againft  the  growth  and 
power  of  France,  and  for  the  prefervation  of  the  Spanifti 
Netherlands  :  and  in  this  addrefs  they  tell  his  majefty, 
how  highly  fenfible  they  are  of  the  neceffity  of  fepportin^ 
as  well  as  making,  the  alliances  defired  in  their  former  ad! 
drefles ;  ‘  which  we  ftill  conceive,  fay  they,  fo  important 
to  the  fafety  of  your  majefty  and  your  kingdoms,  that  we 
cannot,  without  unfaithfuinefs  to  your  majefty  and  thofe 
we  reprefent,  omit  upon  all  occafions  humbly  to  befeech 
your  majefty,  as  we  now  do,  to  enter  into  a  league  offen- 
five  and  defenfive  with  the  States,  &c.’  And,  that  no  time 
might  be  loft  in  doing  this,  they  gave  his  majefty  this  reafon 
amongft  others  ;  ‘  the  great  danger  and  charge  which  muff 
neceffanly  tall  upon  your  majefty’s  kingdoms,  if,  through 
want  of  timely  encouragement  and  affiftance,  the  States 
or  any  other  coniiderabJe  part  of  the  confederates,  fhould 
make  a  peace  with  the  French  king  (the  prevention  where- 
of  hitherto,  fay  they,  muft  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  fingu- 
Jar  effect  of  God  s_  goodnefs  to  us ; )  which,  if  it  fhould 
happen,  your  majefty  would  afterwards  be  necefliated 
with  fewer,  perhaps  with  no  alliances,  to  withftand  the 
P the  French  king,  winch  has  fo  long  and  fo  fee! 
cefstuliy  contended  with  fo  many  and  potent  enemies; 
and,  wbilit  he  continues  his  overbalancing  greatiYefs,  muft 
*  a!^ays  be  dangerous  to  his  neighbours:  fince  he  would  be 
able  to  opprels  any  one  confederate,  before  the  reft  could 
‘  get  together,  and  be  in  fo  good  a  pofture  of  offending  him 
<  n°W’  being  jointly- engaged  in  a  war ;  and  if 

he  fhould  be  fo  feccefstul  as  to  make  a  peace,  or  difertite 
the  prefent  confederation  againft  him,  it  is  much  to  be 
jeared,  whether  it  would  be  poflible  ever  to  reunite  it.  At 
‘  leaft  it  would  be  a  work  of  fo  much  time  and  difficulty, 

.  as  would  leave  your  majefty’s  kingdom  expofed  to  much 
t  P11 .  ry  and  danger.  Having' thus  difeharged  our  duty,  in 
faying  before  your  majefty  the  dangers  threatning  your 
majt  y  and  your  kingdoms,  and  the  only  remedv  we  can 
think  of  for  preventing  it,  and  quieting  the  minds  of  your 
people,  we  moft  humbly  befeech  your  majefty  to  take  feeb 
refolutions,  as  may  not  leave  it  in  the  power of  any  neffh- 
ourinS  prince,  to  rob  your  people  of  that  happinefs  they 
‘  enjoy  under  your  majefty’s  gracious  government.’  Then 
they  oblige  themfelves  not  only  by  their  promifes  with  great 
unanimity  renewed  in- a  full  houfe,  but  by  the  zeal  and 
defires  of  thofe  they  reprefent,  and  by  the  intereft  of  all  their 
fafeties,  molt  chearfully  to  give  his  majefty  fpeedy  and  plen¬ 
tiful  fepplies. 

This  earneft  and  importunate  addrefs;  which  was  prefented 
May  the  2bth,  exprefled  not  only,  the  fenfe  of  a  very  full 

houfe. 
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houfe,  but,  indeed,  of  the  whole  nation;  which  gave  it  fo 
much  weight  that  the  court  faw  they  fhould  be  forced  to 
comply  with  it,  unlefs  they  betook  themfelves  to  the  la  ft  re¬ 
fuge  in  fuch  cafes,  and  immediately  put  an  end  to  the  feffion. 
The  parliament,  therefore,  was  accordingly  d.ifmifted,  and 
not  fuffered  to  firagain  till  the  end  of  January  1.677-8.  But, 
though  the  court  could  interrupt  the  fitting  of  the  parliament 
as  they  pleafed,  it  was  not  poffible  to  change  their  fenti- 
ments  ;  and  they  no  fooner  met  again,  but  they  refumed 
their  former  debates  with  more  earneftnefs,  if  poffible,  than 
before,  for,  as  that  long  interval,  in  which  thev  had  not 
been  fuffered  to  have  any  opportunity  of  interpofing  their 
counfels  with  his  majefty,  had  given  the  French  fo  much 
farther  leifure  to  finilh  their  defign  upon  the  Netherlands, 
the  nation  was  fo  much  the  more  alarmed  ;  and,  in  a  new 
addrefs,  January  31,  they  ‘  humbly  defire  his  majefty,  with 

*  the  higheft  zeal  for  his  honour  and  the  fafety  of  his  people, 

*  not  to  admit  of  any  treaty  of  peace,  whereby  the  French 
‘  king  fhall  be  left  in  poffeffion  of  any  larger  dominions  and 
.*  territories,  or  of  any  greater  power  than  what  he  retained 

*  by  the  Pyrenean  treaty ;  lefs  than  which,  they  conceive, 

4  can’t  fecure  his  majefty's  kingdoms  and  the  reft  ofEurope, 
4  from  the  growth  and  power  of  the  faid  king,  but  that  he 
4  alone  may  be  able  to  difturb  the  peace  thereof,  whenfo- 
4  ever  he  is  inclined  to  attempt  it.’ — And  they  farther  defire, 

4  that,  in  all  treaties  in  order  to  the  obtaining  that  end,  his 
‘  majefty  would  be  pleafed  to  provide,  that  none  of  the  par- 
4  ties  that  (hall  join  with  him  in  making  war  for  that  pur- 
4  pofe  may  lay  down  their  arms  or  depart  for  their  all  i- 
4  ances,  until  the  faid  king  be  reduced  at  leaft  to  the  faid 
4  treaty.’  The  commons  had  reafon  to  hope  for  a  compli¬ 
ance  with  this  addrefs  ;  the  king  having  in  his  fpeech  ac¬ 
quainted  them,  that  he  4  had  made,  according  to  their  de- 
4  fire,  fuch  alliances  with  Holland,  as  were  necelfary  for 
4  the  prefervation  of  Flanders  ;  that,  fince  a  good  peace 
4  could  not  be  had  by  fair  means,  it  fhould  not  be  his  fault  if 
4  it  were  not  obtained  by  force  of  arms ;  that  if  he  be  fup- 
4  ported  by  them,  he  will  not  be  weary,  till  Chriftendom  be 
4  reftored  to  fuch  a  peace,  as  it  fhall  not  be  in  the  power  of 
4  any  prince  alone  to  difturb.’ 

But,  whatever  influenced  the  counfels  of  the  court,  this  ad¬ 
drefs  met  with  no  better  reception  than  their  laft.  They  had 
been  then  told,  that  4  what  they  did  v/as  an  invafton  of  the 
4  prerogative;’  and  now  they  were  told,  not  only  the  fame 
thing,  but,  what  is  more  furprizing,  that,  4  the  king,  having 
4  alked  the  advice  of  both  houfes,  can’t  a£t  upon  any  that 
‘  does  not  jointly  come  from  both.’  The  commons,  how¬ 
ever,  not  rebutted  by  this  treatment,  perfevered  ;  immedi¬ 
ately'  voted  a  good  fupply,  and,  upon  March  14,  refolved  to 
addrefs  his  majefty,  4  That,  tn  quiet  the  minds  of  his  fub- 
4  jeiSts,  and  encourage  the  confederates,  he  would  be  pleafed 
4  immediately  to  proclaim  and  enter  into  an  actual  war 
4  againft  the  French  king,  promifing  conftantly  to  ftand  by 
4  and  affift  his  majefty  with  plentiful  fupplies  to  which 
addrefs  they  defired  the  concurrence  of  the  lords  ;  but,  be¬ 
fore  it  could  be  entirely  obtained,  they  were  adjourned  to  the 
middle  of  April,  and  from  thence  to  the  29th  ;  when  the 
lard  chancellor  acquaints  them,  in  the  king’s  name,  4  that 
4  the  States,  whom  he  had  long  found  weary  of  the  war,’ 
(and,  indeed,  had  made  fo  ;  for  they  were  quite  difcouraged 
from  expecting  help  from  England,  when  they  faw  the  zeal 
anJ  fpirit  of  the  nation  entirely  defeated  and  eluded  by  the 
court;)  4  were  making  hafte  to  get  out  of  it,  and  were  en- 
4  tered  upon  confiderations  of  accepting  fuch  a  peace,  as 
4  France  had  thought  fit  to  offer,  though  it  be  without  his 
4  majefty’s  yonfent  or  privity  ;  a  peace  as  ill  for  themfelves 
4  and  the  reft  of  Chriftendom,  as  their  enemies  could  wifh.’ 
And,  in  this  difficult  conjundture,  the  king  defires  their  ad¬ 
vice,  (when  it  is  too  late)  and  refolves  to  purfue  it  now; 
though  their  giving  it  before  in  time,  when  it  would  have 
been  of  the  greateft  confequence,  was  made  a  high  crime. 

It  is  not  my  bulinefs  to  expofe  the  infincerity  of  the  court  in 
this  whole  affair  :  they  who  would  fee  this,  need  only  read 
Sir  William  Temple's  Letters  and  Memoirs;  a  perfon  of 
undoubted  reputation  and  authority,  and  who  was  in  thofe 
times  his  majefty’s  ambaffador  in  the  Low  Countries.  But 
I  cannot  but  obferve  from  thefe  words,  what  a  character  the 
king  gives  of  that  peace  that  was  a  little  after  concluded  at 
Nimeguen  ;  and,  what  made  that  peace  fo  ill  a  one,  was 
"the  leaving  fo  much  of  Flanders  in  the  poffeffion  of  France, 
and  the  remainder  fo  much  expofed  by  a  weak  and  infecure 
Barrier. 

But  to  proceed :  the  commons,  who  were  willing  to  hope, 
that  if  the  court  were  fincere,  things  might  be  yet  retrieved, 
came  May  the  4th  to  two  refolutions,  which  they  laid  before 
the  king,  without  ftaying  to  put  them  into  the  ufual  form  of 
addrefs,  by  reafon  of  the  importance  of  the  affair,  and  the 
exigency  of  the  time.  In  the  firft,  they  4  declared  the 
4  league  made  with  the  States  to  procure  a  peace  between 
4  the  two  crowns  upon  certain  terms  therein  fpecified,  not 
4  to  be  purfuant  to  their  addreffes,  nor  coniiltent  with  the 
4  good  and  fafety  of  the  kingdom:’  and  yet  by  thefe  terms 
{had  France  been  obliged  to  accept  them]  Tournay,  Conde, 
and  Valenciennes,  were  to  be  reftored,  together  with  the 
.  Vol.  I. 
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dukedom  of  Lorrain.  The  other  refolution  was,  to  defire 
t  ls  majefty  4  forthwith  to  enter  into  the  confederacy  for  the 
c  v'g°r09s  carrying  on  of  the  prefent  war;  and  particularly, 
t  * lat  efte<ftual  endeavours  might  be  ufed  for  continuing  the 
t  bta^es  ln  the  confederacy  ;  and  that  no  peace  might  be 
made  with  France,  without  general  confent  firft  had.’ 
And,  upon  the  king’s  refufing  to  give  any  anfwer  till  he  had 
the  concurrent  advice  of  both  houfes,  they  immediately  re- 
fo  ved  to  addrefs  his  majefty  to  give  a  fpeedy  anfwer  to  their 
Jait  addrefs,  and  to  remove  thole  counfellors  who  advifed  the 
anfwers  to  the  former  addreffes  of  the  26th  of  May  and  qrft 
of  January,  or  either  of  them ;  4  by  which  anfwers,  they 
‘  af’  ,  maJefty  s  good  fubjedfs  had  been  infinitely  difcou- 
.  raged,  and  the  ftate  of  his  affairs  reduced  to  a  moft  deplo- 
rable  condition.  1  hey  mean  the  progrefs  of  the  French  in 
Flanders,  and  the  great  jealoufy  and  uneafinefs  which  that 
gave  the  nation.  And,  notwithftanding  the  king  told  them 
May  the  23d,,  that  things  were  driving  violently  on  towards 
a  peace,  yet  ftill,  to  prevent  fo  much  of  Flanders  remaining 
in  the  hands  of  France,  they  refolved,  if  his  majefty  would 
then  enter  into  a  war  againft  the  French  king,  they  were, 
and  always  would  be,  ready  to  affift  him.  But  thefe,  and 
all  the  other  efforts  the  commons  could  make,  could  not 
force  the  court  into.right  meafures,  or  prevent  an  ill  peace; 
and  ferved  only  to  vindicate  themfelves  to  pofterity  from 
haying  any  hand  in  it.r  ._ 

It  is  impoffible  to  read  this  fhort  account  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  commons,  and  not  obferve  of  how  very  great  importance 
they  thought  the  faving  of  Flanders  was  to  the  fafety  and  fe- 
curity  of  this  nation.  This  was  fo  plainly  the  known  and 
certain  intereft  of  England,  that  all  the  arts  the  court  could 
ule,  could  not  divert  them  from  purfuing  this  point.  This 
was  the  firft  parliament  that  was  chofen  after  the  reftoration, 
which  continued  fitting  above  17  years,  and  cannot  be  fuf- 
pected  either  of  not  having  a  true  regard  for  the  prerogative, 
ora  due  deference  for  the  fentiments  of  the  court.  But  the 
intereft  and  fafety  of  their  country  was  fo  much  concerned 
in  the  prefervation  of  Flanders,  that  this  eonfideration  car¬ 
ried  them  into  thefe  meafures,  in  oppofition  to  the  miniftry, 
in  which  they  fteadily  and  unalterably  perfevered,  and  the 
nation  was  entirely  with  them  ;  the  point,  they  preffed  againft 
the  court,  having  apparently  no  other  foundation  than  their 
hearty  zeal  and  concern  for  it’s  true  intereft.  And  the  king 
himfelf  thought  fit,  when  it  was  too  late,  to  exprefs  at  lealt 
the  fame  concern  they  did,  and  to  concur  in  the  fame  fenti¬ 
ments  ;  as  appears  from  his  fpeech  to  them  not  long  after,  in 
which  he  opens  his  heart  freely  to  them,  and  tells  them  he 
was  4  refolved  to  fave  Flanders,  either  by  a  war  or  a  peace, 

4  as  the  greateft  foreign  intereft  of  this  nation  :  that  things 
4  feem  already  to  have  determined  in  a  peace,  at  leaft  as  to 
4  Spain  and  Holland  ;  that  he  is  refolved  to  give  his  guaran- 
4  ty  to  it  in  the  ftrongeft  manner  he  is  able;  but  that  he 
could  not  tell  how  far  that  would  go,  for  that  they  had 
4  already  fent  him  word,  that  unlefs  England  and  Holland 
will  both  join  in  the  charge  of  maintaining  Flanders,  even 
after  the  peace,  the  Spaniards  will  not  be  in  a  condition  of 
4  fupporting  it  alone,  and  muft  fall  into  other  meafures:  that 
4  France  on  the  other  hand  will  be  left  fo  great,  that  nothing 
abroad  can  treat  them  hereafter  upon  an  equal  foot,  with- 
4  out  the  hopes  of  being  fupported  by  this  crown :  that  ■ 
4  though  after  the  fupplies  they  had  given  towards  a  war, 

4  they^  may  think  the  peace  an  ill  bargain ;  perhaps  they 
4  won’t  believe  it  fo,  if  they  confider  that  by  it  fo  great  a 
part  of  Flanders  is  likely  to  be  faved  ;  whereas,  without 
4  the  paces  made  towards  a  war,  there  is  nothing  fo  certain 
4  as  that  the  whole  of  it  would  have  been  abfolutely  loft  that 
4  campaign.  And  I  believe  you  would,  fays  the  king,  give 
4  much  greater  fums  than  this  will  coft  you,  rather  than  the 
4  (ingle  town  of  Oftend  fhould  be  in  the  French  hands,  and 
forty  of  their  men  of  war  in  fo  good  a  haven  over- againft 
4  the  river’s  mouth.’ 

If  a  nation  will  ever  be  allowed  to  fpeak  it’s  own  fenfe,  it 
muft  be  owned  the  Fnglifh  nation  did  fo  on  this  occafion  ; 
and  the  reader  will  obferve,  that  the  king  in  this  fpeech, 
where  he  opens  his  heart  to  them,  juftifies  their  fentiments.  ’ 
Here  then  is  the  voice  of  the  nation,  declaring  in  the  fulleft 
and  moft  unexceptionable  manner,  that  it  is  the  true  intereft 
of  England,  that  there  fhould  be  preferved  a  good  barrier  in 
the  Netherlands;  and  in  order  thereunto,  that  France  fhould 
on  that  fide  be  reduced,  at  leaft,  to  the  terms  of  the  Pyrenean 
treaty.  And,  it  adds  to  the  weight  of  this  authority,  that  in 
this  concurrence  of  prince  and  people  in  the  fame  fentiments, 
the  people  don’t  concur  with  the  prince  (in  which  they  might 
be  thought  to  be  influenced  or  overawed)  but  the  prince  with 
his  people ;  which  it  is  certain  could  proceed  from  nothing 
in  this  cafe,  but  that  they  had  moft  evident  reafon  on  their 
fide,  which  was  too  manifeft  to  be  denied,  however  their  de¬ 
lves  were  eluded  or  refufed.  See  our  article  France,  Flan¬ 
ders,  Netherlands. 

Remarks  oh  Holland  fince  the  laft  war,  and  the  De¬ 
finitive  Treaty  of  1763. 

Sihce  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  Dutch  have  declined  a<ffin<r 
in  concert  with  Crreat-Britain  againft  b  ranee  in  the  two  laft 
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•  great  wars.  In  the  year  1742,  the  court  of  London  fent  the 
car!  of  Stair  to  Holland,  to  influence  them  to  join  in  Bri- 
tifh  rnealures  ;  and  afterwards  the  earl  of  Chefterfield,  then 
principal  fecretary  of  ftate,  was  fent  by  his  Britannic  ma- 
jefty,  with  freftt  applications  to  the  States  General.  His 
firft  propolitjon  was,  that  the  republic  ftiould  join  with  Eng¬ 
land  and  her  alhes  in  declaring  war  againft  France.  The 
fecond  was,  that  they  fhould  garrifon  the  ftrong  places  be¬ 
longing  to  the  queen  of  Hungary  in  P'landers,  that  {he  might 
be  at  liberty  to  employ  her  troops  in  the  field.  Thirdly, 
that  Great-Britain  fhould  take  into  pay  30,000  of  the  repub¬ 
lic  s  troops,  who  were  to  be  lent  to  the  queen  of  Hungary, 
who  was  then  likely  to  be  greatly  diftrefled.  The  fourth  and 
laid,  was  an  offer  of  a  new  Treaty  of  Commerce  between 
Great-Britain  and  Holland. 

I  heir  High  Mightinefles  declined  all  thefe  propofitions,  and 
left  Great-Britain  alone  to  fuftain  the  expence  of  that  war 
againft  Spain  and  France ;  yet,  at  the  peace  of  Aix-la- 
chapelle,  all  their  Barrier  Towns  were  reftored  to 
them  by  the  Vlth  article  of  that  treaty,  at  our  expence,  we 
giving  France  Up  Cape  Breton,  the  only  valuable  con- 
queft  we  then  made. 

In  the  laft  war,  as  well  as  the  former,  the  Dutch  reaped 
the  full  advantages  of  a  neutrality  in  trade,  and  encouraged 
that  of  our  enemies,  to  our  great  difadvantage  ;  whereby 
their  gains  Became. fo  extravagantly  great,  that  they  were 
enabled  to  lend  us  Millions  upon  Millions,  to  carry  on 
thefe  wars  ;  and  we  are  now  tributaries  to  them  as  our  pub¬ 
lic  creditors,  for  above  one  fourth  part  of  our  whole  Public 
Debts  thereby  contradled  ;  which,  with  what  we  were  be¬ 
fore  indebted  to  them  by  the  wars  of  king  William  and 
queen  Anne,  we  now  pay  them  near  a  million  a  year  in- 
terelf  money  :  a  prodigious  drain  from  the  wealth  of  this 
kingdom,  and  enables  them  ftill  more  and  more  to  ruin 
bur  trade  and  navigation,  by  extending  that  of  our  com¬ 
petitors  ;  for  the  commodities  of  France  are  now  become  fo 
touch  cheaper  than  ours,  that  the  Dutch  give  them  the 
preference;  and  purchafe  and  carry  them  to  all  parts  of  the 
world  ;  while  they  experience  Englifh  commodities  to  be 
fo  exceflively  dear,  that  foreign  nations  are  not  able  to 
purchafe  them  of  the  Dutch,  who  formerly  were  wont  to 
buy  them,  and  tranfport  them  to  all  parts  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  globe.  See  our  articles  Duties  and  Labour.  And, 

I  ill  the  Tax-incumbrances  of  this  nation  are  greatly  re¬ 
duced,  and  the  general  prices  of  our  commodities  are  fo 
lowered  that  we  fhall  be  able  to  fell  them  as  cheap  as 
oUr  rivals  in  trade,  neither  Holland  nor  other  nations  can, 
or  will  be  capable  of  dealing  with  us  at  all:  and  what  in- 
creafes  this  national  evil  daily,  is,,  that  while  we  grow 
more  and  more  unable  to  vend  our  own  commodities  in  fo¬ 
reign  countries,  foreigners  will  intrude  theirs  upon  us,  be- 
caufe  they  here  find  abetter  market  for  them  than  in  any  other 
country;  for  the  magnitude  of  public  debts,  and  in  confe- 
quence  the  increafe  of  the  circulation  of  paper  credit,  adds 
a  higher  value  to  foreign  commodities  as  well  as  our  na¬ 
tive.— Thus,  while  we  are  rendered  lefs  and  lefs  able  to  fell 
our  own  wares,  traders  will  deal  in  foreign,  till  the  nation 
becomes  unable  to  buy  them  becaufe  they  cannot  fell  their 
own. 

The  duchy  of  HOLSTEIN  in  Germany.  It  is  the  moft 
northern  part  of  Germany,  on  the  confines  of  Denmark, 
being  feparated  from  the  duchy  ofSlefwic  by  the  river  Eider. 

It  has  the  German  Ocean  on  the  weft,  the  Baltic,  or  the 
gulph  of  Lubec,  on  the  eaft,  and  Lawenburg,  with  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Hamburgh  on  the  fouth. 

The  country  in  general  is  fruitful,  abounds  with  corn,  or¬ 
chards,  black  cattle,  and  hogs,  and  is  well  feated  for  trade. 

Lubec  is  an  imperial  city,  and  chief  of  the  hanfe-towns,  at 
the  conflux  of  feveral  rivers,  the  largeft  of  which  is  the 
Trave,  which  brings  (hips  of  burden  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  city,  8  or  10  miles  from  the  fea.  It  employs  about  150 
fail  of  it’s  own  fhips,  for  it  has  a  confiderable  trade  with  Ri¬ 
ga,  Revel,  Narva,  and  Peterfburg,  and  with  this  laft  more 
immediately  than  any  other  country. 

As  the  Lubeckers  have  fuch  an  immediate  commerce  with  the 
ports  of  Livonia  and  the  Eaft  Sea,  fo  they  have  always  great 
magazines  of  the  merchandize  of  thofe  countries  at  Lubec  ; 
and  large  warehoufes  again  at  thofe  ports  refpedlively,  with 
the  manufactures  and  other  goods  of  England,  France,  Spain, 
the  Eaft  and  Weft-Indies,  &c.  Here  they  are  able  to  fupply 
the  neighbouring  countries  with  naval  ftores,  and  with  iron, 
copper,  beer,  and  all  forts  of  goods,  fupplied  by  the  Baltic 
trade. 

Their  chief  home  commodity,  befides  corn,  is  beer,  which 
is  highly  valued  ;  much  of  it  is  tranfported,  and  ufed  medi¬ 
cinally  for  wounds  and  bruifes, 

Kiel,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Swentin,  on  a  bay  of  the 

•  Baltic,  is  the  capital  of  all  Holftein.  It  has  a  good  har- 
pour,  well  frequented  by  fhips  from  Germany,  Sweden,  &c. 
is  populous  and  wealthy.  It  is  much  enriched  by  it’s  yearly 
fair,  which  is  kept  for  three  weeks  after  Twelfth-day,  and 
jiequented  by  multitudes  of  all  ranks.  Vaft  fums  of  money 
aie  here  negotiated,  and  payments  made  of  fums  contracted 
before  hand,  as  punctually  as  by  an  Amfterdam  banker  up- 
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I  on  tke  exchange ;  infomuch  that  the  man  who  does  not 
prelerve  his  credit  at  this  fair,  is  looked  upon  as  a  bankrupt, 
and  fubjedted  to  punifhment,  befide  the  fcandal.  During 
this  fair  Hamburgh  looks  like  a  defert,  becaufe  every  body 
hurries  hither  to  pay  their  rents,  or  to  renew  their  leafes  or 
to  let  out  money,  &c. 

Itzeho,  on  the  river  Stoer,  is  a  fmall  town  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain,  and  has  fome  trade  by  it’s  river,  which  falls  about 
7  miles  below  it  into  the  Elbe. 

HOPS,  a  plant  of  the  reptile  kind,  whofe  flower  is  an  effen- 
tial  ingredient  in  the  brewing  of  malt-liquors.  See  Brewing. 

Of  the  land  fit  for  the  planting  of  hops. 

A  rich,  deep,  mellow,  dry  foil,  more  inclining  to  fandthan 
clay,  is  in  general,  the  fitteft  for  hops ;  and,  in  particular, 
a  black  garden  mould  is  excellent. 

The  beft  fituation  for  hop-grounds,  is  fuch  as  inclines  to,  or 
lies  open  to  the  fouth,  fo  that  they  may  have  the  benefit  of 
the  fun  the  greateft  part  of  the  day. 

Having  pitched  upon  your  ground  and  fituation,  the  next 
bulinefs  is  to  prepare  it  for  the  planting.  In  many  parts  of 
FngJand,  where  they  break  up  ground  for  this  purpofe,  the 
plough  goes  firft,  and  men  follow  it  with  their  fpades  and 
dig  one  fpit  in  the  furrow  where  the  plough  has  gone’  and 
throw  it  on  the  fwerd,  and  fo  plough  and  dig  till  the  whole 
be  done. — Continue  the  fame  tillage  which  is  pracftifed  on 
land  for  corn  ;  or,  rather,  which  is  preferable,  crofs-plou^h 
and  harrow  it  well  in  fummer  ;  and,  in  the  end  of  July  or 
beginning  of  Auguft,  fow  it  with  turnip-feed,  which  beino- 
lioed  twice,  at  the  diftance  of  8  inches  from  each  other,  wilt 
make  the  ground  fine,  deftroy  the  weeds,  and  make  the  tur¬ 
nips  large. — When  the  turnips  are  off,  give  it  another 
ploughing,  which,  with  the  winter  mellowing,  will  make  it 
fit  for  hop-planting  in  the  fpring;  but,  if  your  ground  be 
rich,  mellow,  and  dry,  whether  it  be  lay  or  fallow,  begin  to 
plough  it  in  Oftober  as  deep  as  you  can,  and  let  it  lie  all  the 
winter  to  mellow  by  the  frofts,  rains,  andfnows;  and,  in 
the  beginning  of  fpring,  harrow  it  well  and  plough  it  again 
and  in  March  harrow  it  fine,  and  lay  it  as  even  as  you 
can.  * 

When  your  ground  is  thus  prepared,  then  on  a  ftraight  fide 
of  the  field,  at  15  or  30  feet  diftance  from  the.  hedge,  ftretch 
a  line  parallel  to  the  hedge,  with  knots  or  rags  tied  in  it,  at 
fuch  diftance  as  you  defign  your  hills,  and  ftick  in  the  ground 
a  {harp-pointed  ftick  at  every  knot,  as  marks  where  the  hills 
are  to  be  ;  continue  the  line  in  the  fame  manner  the  whole 
length  of  your  ground  ;  and  from  this  firft  row  you  may  mark 
out  the  reft  of  the  ground  either  in  fquares,  chequer-wife, 
by  making  parallel  lines  at  the  diftance  the  hills  are  to  be, 
or  in  the  quincunx  form,  where  the  hills  of  every  row  lie 
oppoftte  to  the  middle  of  the  firft,  in  a  triangular  form. 

Fhe  diftance  of  the  hills  ftiould  be  according  to  the  nature  and 
goodnefs  of  your  foil  ;  if  it  be  dry  and  {hallow,  about  fix  or 
leven  feet  will  be  a  convenient  diftance  ;  if  rich,  moift,  and 
fubject  to  bear  large  hops  and  leaves,  then  eight  or  nine  feet 
is  the  proper  diftance.  But,  in  old  ground,  if  your  hills  are 
too  far  afunder,  that  inconveniency  may  be  remedied  by  en¬ 
larging  the  hills,  and  increafing  the  number  of  roots  and  poles: 
if  your  hills  be  too  near,  then  lefien  the  roots  and  number  of 
poles,  for  over-poling  is  more  injurious  than  the  contrary. 

The  feafon  for  planting  is  from  the  end  of  February  to  thd 
10th  of  April,  at  the  time  when  the  hop  begins  to  fprout. 
There  are  feverals  kinds  of  hops ;  thofe  moft  efteemed  are* 
the  long  white,  the  oval,  and  the  long  fquare  garlic  hop ; 
which  differ  fiom  one  another  in  the  colour  and  fhape  of  the 
bells,  or  hops,  in  their  degree  oi  bearing,  and  time  of  ripen- 
ing.  The  long  white  is  a  great  bearer ;  the  beauty  of  hops 
confifts  in  their  pale  bright  green  colour.  The  oval  hop  is 
beautiful,  but  does  not  produce  fo  great  a  quantity :  there  is  a 
fort  of  this  kind  of  white  hop,  called  the  earthy,  or  rath  hop, 
which  is  ripe  a  week  or  10  days  before  the  common  ;  but  it 
is  more  tender,  and  bears  but  a  thin  crop:  the  chief  advan¬ 
tage  therefore  is,  that  it  comes  firft  to  market. — -The  long 
and  fquare  garlic  hop  is  the  greater  bearer,  more  hardy,  and 
fomething  later  ripe  than  the  former;  but,  by  reafon  of  the 
rednefs  round  the  ftalk,  is  not  fo  beautiful  to  the  eye,  and, 
therefore,  not  fo  much  efteemed. 

There  is  a  hop  called  the  female  hop,  and,  by  fome,  the 
wild  hop,  which  puts  out  a  great  number  of  branches  of  fmall 
flowers  about  the  beginning  of  July,  not  like  the  true  hop; 
but  in  the  latter  end  of  that  month,  juft  before  the  true  hop 
begins  to  flower,  they  are  ripe,  and  then,  with  the  leaf!  motion 
of  the  wind, they  fhed  a  farina, which  difperfes  itfelf  quite  round 
aoout,  and  poffibly  may  be  of  ufe  to  impregnate  other  hops; 
and,  therefore,  fome  advife  to  leave  one  or  two  hills  of  them, 
{landing  in  the  hop-ground,  till  farther  trial  be  made  whether 
they  are  of  any,  or  what  ufe  ;  but  the  ordinary  practice  is  to 
mark  them  at  their  firft  appearance,  and  to  root  them  out 
afterwards,  becaufe  they  bear  no  bells  or  hops,  and  being  com¬ 
monly  the  ftrongeft  plants,  without  care  in  marking  them, 
fetts  may  by  miftake  be  taken  from  them. 

There  is  a  poor  ftarved  hop,  called  a  wild  hop  ;  but  this  is  not 
judged  to  be  a  diftinit  fort,  but  a  hop  which  has  degenerated 
for  want  of  culture. 
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The  feveral  kinds  and  goodnefs  of  hops  may  be  known  alfo  by 
the  colour  of  the  vines,  binds,  or  Hulks  :  the  whitilh  binds 
produce  the  white  hop,  both  the  long  and  the  oval ;  the  grey 
or  greenifh  binds  commonly  yield  the  large  fquare  hop  ;  but 
the  red  binds  produce  the  brown  hop,  which  is  leaft  of  all 
eftecmed. 

You  ought  to  be  very  curious  in  the  choice  of  your  plants, 
or  fetts,  as  to  the  kind  of  hop,  for  it  is  a  great  trouble  and  lofs 
to  the  planter  when  his  garden  proves  a  mixture  of  feveral 
forts  of  hops,  ripening  at  different  times.  He  that  plants  the 
three  forts  of  hops  before-mentioned,  viz.  the  early,  the  long 
white,  and  fquare  hop,  in  three  diftindt  parts  of  his  ground, 
will  hare  the  conveniency  of  picking  them  fucceffively  as  they 
become  ripe. 

Hop  fetts  are  cuttings  from  the  roots  or  branches  which  grow 
from  the  main  root  or  flock. — Procure  fetts,  if  poflible,  out 
of  ground,  of  the  fame  fort  you  would  propogate  ;  let  them 
be  6,  y,  or  8  inches  long,  with  three  or  morejoints,  or  buds, 
on  them,  all  the  old  bind,  and  hollow  part  of  thefett,  being 
cut  off. 

The  ground  being  prepared,  as  obferved,  then  in  the  latter 
end  of  February,  if  your  ground  be  light,  or  late  in  March, 
if  the  ground  be  flrong  and  moift,  in  the  places  where  you 
laid  your  flicks,  make  holes,  about  a  foot  or  16  inches  over, 
but  their  depth  mull  be  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground; 

5  0  or  12  inches  depth  in  general  is  fufficient. — But,  if  the 
ground  be  fhailow,  and  you  meet  with  hard  clay  or  gravel, 
by  no  means  enter  into  it,  for  then  you  make  a  bafon  to  re¬ 
tain  water;  but,  in  fuch  cafe,  inftead  of  going  deeper,  raife 
up  a  fmall  hill  of  good  mould.  If  there  is  a  good  depth  of 
rich  mellow  mould,  then  dig  the  hole  a  foot  and  a  half,  or 
two  feet  deep,  and  you  will  find  the  hops  thrive  better,  for  the 
top  roots  naturally  run  downwards. 

When  all  things  are  ready  for  planting,  fill  up  the  holes  with 
the  mould  which  you  threw  out,  if  the  fame  be  naturally 
good,  having  firft  broke  it  fine  with  a  fpade  ;  but,  if  the  fame 
be  not  rich  enough,  then  make  ufe  of  fine  frelh  mould,  or 
compoft  provided  for  that  purpofe,  about  a  peck  or  two  to  a 
hill,  but  by  no  means  put  any  dung  into  it. 

Then  with  a  dibble  make  5  or  6  holes,  the  depth  of  your  fetts, 
one  in  the  middle  perpendicular,  and  the  reft  round  about 
1  Hoping,  and  meeting  at  the  top  near  the  centre  ;  put  your 
fetts  therein,  and  let  them  Hand  even  with  the  furface;  prefs 
the  mould  clofe  to  them,  and  cover  them  with  fine  mould, 
two  or  three  inches  thick. 

Be  careful  to  fet  the  ends  of  every  fett  upwards  which  grew  fo 
before,  and  let  no  part  of  the  dead  ftalk  remain  on  the  upper 
joint. — If  the  fetts  have  begun  to  fhoot  before  you  have  time 
to  plant  them,  by  no  means  cover  the  young  buds  with  mould, 
for  that  would  deftrcy  them. 

The  ground  firft  planted,  the  fummer  following  keep  the 
hills  and  alleys  clear  from  weeds ;  in  the  month  of  May  raife  a 
fmall  hill  round  about  the  plants,  and  throw  fome  fine  mould 
on  the  roots  in  the  latter  end  of  May,  ot  beginning  of  June, 
and  twift  all  the  vines  or  branches  together  into  a  bunch,  or 

loofe  knot,  and  lay  them  thus  twilled  on  the  top  of  the  hill. _ 

Some  chufe  to  put  one  or  two  flicks,  of  three  or  four  feet 
long,  to  each  hill,  for  the  vines  to  twift  about,  as  more  agree¬ 
able  to  the  hop,  efpecially  if  the  vines  be  vigorous  ;  but  care 
mull  be  taken  to  prevent  the  hop  from  bearing  the  firft  year, 
for  that  would  weaken  the  plant. 

The  hop-ground  being  kept  clear  from  weeds  in  fummer,  the 
Michaelmas  following  lay  on  the  alleys,  between  the  hills, 
rotten  dung,  or  that  mixed  with  earth,  or  other  manure, 
about  60  or  80  cart-loads  to  an  acre,  more  or  lefs,  according 
to  the  goodnefs  of  the  land.  In  November  or  December  fol¬ 
lowing  plough  it  in,  that  it  may  the  better  incorporate  with 
the  foil. 

The  latter  end  of  February,  in  the  fecond  year,  when  the 
weather  is  kindly,  open  the  hills,  and  with  a  lharp  knife  cut 
off  the  (hoots  of  the  firft  year  to  within  an  inch  of  the  old 
Hock,  together  with  all  the  young  fuckers  that  have  fprung 
from  the  fetts,  and  cover  the  flock  with  the  fine  earth. — In 
the  third  and  fourth  years,  when  you  dig  your  hop- ground  in 
February,  let  the  earth  be  taken  away  with  a. fpade,  or  hoe, 
round  about  the  hills  very  near  them,  that  you  may  the  more 
conveniently  come  at  the  (lock  to  cut  it. — Then  in  fair  wea¬ 
ther,  towards  the  beginning  of  March,  will  be  the  bell  time, 
for  late  drefling  reftrains  their  too  early  fpringmg,  which  is 
the  caufe  of  many  injuries  to  the  hop. — If  your  hops  are  old, 
or  worn  out  of  heart,  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  or  at  far- 
theft  in  January  or  February,  if  the  weather  he  open,  dig 
about  them,  and  take  away  as  much  of  the  old  barren  earth 
as  you  can,  and  apply  good  fat  mould,  or  compoft,  to  their 
roots;  fuch  winter-dreffing  will  recover  your  hops,  and  de- 
ftroy  the  weeds. 

When  you  have  dreffed  your  hops,  pole  them. — In  the  firft 
year  of  planting  poles  are  not  required  ;  ydu  need  only  twill  ' 
the  binds  together  into  a  knot  on  the  top  of  the  hill  about 
the  end  of  May,  and  let  them  lie  fo  all  the  feafon  ;  but  fome 
think  it  better  to  give  them  fiiort  poles  or  flicks-,  of  four  or 
five  feet  long. 

The  fecond  year  provide  poles  of  10  or  12  feet  long,  or  more; 


the  third  year  they  come  to  their  full  bearing  Hate,  and  then 
require  poles  of  lull  fize,  according  to  the  vigour  of  the 
ground. 


hen  the  poles  are  fet,  and  the  vines  are  grown  two  or  three 
feet  high,  fuch  as  have  not  taken  to  poles  of  themfelves  Ihould 
e  guided  by  hand  fo  to  do  ;  the  ftrongeft  vines  always  to 
the  talieft  poles  :  be  extremely  cautious^of  breaking  the  ten¬ 
der  (hoots  in  doing  this. 

Having  drefled  and  poled  your  hops  judicioully,  then  fome 
time  in  May,  efpecially  after  rain,  give  the  ground  the  fum¬ 
mer  s  digging,  and  throw  fome  of  the  fine  earth  on  the  hills, 
and  enlarge  their  breadth,  cutting  away  and  burying  all  fu- 
perfluous  roots  of  hops  and  weeds  you  find  on  the  hills  oral- 
leys,  whereby  you  will  hinder  the  weeds  from  impoverilbing 
your  hops,  and  keep  your  hills  moift:  by  no  means  make  up 
and  finilh  your  hills  all  at  once,  but  by  degrees,  and  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times. 


Hops  are  greatly  checked  in  growth  by  a  very  dry  fpring ;  in 
fuch  cafe,  when  the  hop  is  branching,  or  in  bloflom,  you 
Ihould  have  the  command  of  a  ftream,  to  give  them  a  thorough 
watering  ;  flowing  the  allies  will  be  fufficient,  provided  you 
throw  thepareings  on  the  hills  immediately. — If  the  weather 
continues  very  dry,  repeat  this  watering  three  or  four  times  in 
the  feafon,  and  be  fure,  after  each  watering,  to  throw  fome 
of  thepareings  of  your  alleys  on  your  hills,  to  keep  them  cool 
and  moift. 


About  the  latter  end  of  July  hops  begin  to  bloffom  ;  about 
the  beginning  of  Auguft  they  bell,  and  are  fometimes  ripe, 
in  forward  years,  at  the  end  of  Auguft,  or  beginning  of  Sep¬ 
tember. — When  the  hops  begin  to  change  colour,  or  are 
eafily  pulled  to  pieces,  or  fmell  fragrantly,  and  the  feeds  be¬ 
gin  to  look  brown  and  grow  hard,  you  may  conclude  them 
ripe;  then  pick  them  with  all  expedition,  for  a  dorm  of  wind 
will  do  them  great  mifehief  at  this  time ;  and  hops  picked 
green  and  bright,  without  bruifing  or  difcolouring,  will  fell 
for  a  third  part  more  than  thofe  that  are  otherwife. 

As  fall  as  you  pick  your  hops,  dry  them  on  a  kiln,  or  they 
will  change  colour ;  but,  if  you  cannot  thus  immediately  dry 
them,  fpread  them  on  fome  floor,  not  too  thick,  and  by  that 
means  the  damage  may  not  be  great. 

Great  care  Ihould  be  taken  that  your  hops  be  thoroughly  and 
evenly  dried :  this  is  a  great  delicacy  in  the  management 
of  hops  ;  for,  if  they  are  over-dried,  they  will  change  co¬ 
lour,  look  brown,  and  be  judged  to  be  burned,  and  fo  greatly 
Jofe  in  their  value ;  and,  if  they  be  under-dried,  they  will  lofe 
their  colour  and  flavour. — It  has  been  experienced,  that  even 
an  handful  of  under-dried,  hops  has  fpoiled  many  pounds  of 
others,  by  depriving  them  of  their  pleafant  fmell  and  colour. 
The  bell  way  of  drying  them  is  with  a  charcoal  fire,  on  a 
kiln  covered  with  hair-cloth,  as  they  dry  malt. — Lay  the  hair¬ 
cloth  very  even  on  the  floor  of  the  kiln,  and  fpread  the  green 
hops  thereon,  about  fix  inches  thick,  laying  them  with  a  rake 
as  fmooth  as  poffible,  not  thicker  in  one  place  than  another. — 
Let  the  kiln  be  firft  moderately  warmed  before  you  lay  on  the 
hops ;  then  keep  an  even  and  fteady  fire  under  them  ;  let  not 
your  heat  be  too  fierce  at  firft,  left  you  fcorch  them;  and  let 
not  your  fire  flacken,  but  rather  increafe,  till  the  hops  be 
near  dried,  left  the  expelled  humidity  Ihould  return,  and  dis¬ 
colour  the  hops. — If  they  do  not  dry  in  one  place  fo  much  as 
in  the  reft,  which  may  be  perceived  by  touching  them  with  a 
wand,  and  obferving  whether  they  rattle  or  no,  then  make 
them  thinner  in  fuch  places  where  they  do  not  rattle  fo 
much. 

Hops  are  fully  dried  when  the  inner  ftalks  become  brittle, 
and  break  Ihott  on  rubbing,  and  when  the  hop- leaves  eafily 
fall  off,  and  feel  very  crifp  :  when  you  find  them  to  crackle 
and  leap  a  little,  as  they  will  do  upon  burlling  of  the  feeds, 
then  it  is  time  to  take  them  off  the  kiln. 

The  fire  ought  to  be  gentle,  and  of  a  due  heat,  and,  that  it 
may  be  conllantly  the  fame,  it  may  be  of  fervicc  to  make  ufe 
of  a  thermometer  :  this  inftrument  has  a  long,  (lender,  hol¬ 
low  glafs  tube,  with  a  round  ball  at  bottom,  clofed  at  both 
ends,  quite  empty  of  air,  but  partly  filled  with  fpirit  of  wine 
tinged  ;  which  liquor  riles  or  falls  in  the  tube  in  proportion 
as  the  outward  air  is  either  hot  or  cold. 

When  you  have  once  found  the  degree  of  heat  which  is  pro¬ 
per  for  drying  of  hops,  and  marked  it  on  the  thermometer, 
you  may  always  after  know  how  to  regulate  your  fire  with 
great  exadlnefs  ;  for,  putting  the  thermometer  within- fide 
the  kiln  for  fome  fhort  time,  you  may  obferve,  by  the  height 
of  the  liquor,  when  the  heat  is  come  to  a  right  pitch,  and 
when  it  is  either  too  high  or  low,  and  fo  increafe  or  flacken 
the  fire  accordingly. — Any  fervant  may,  by  help  of  this  in¬ 
ftrument,  be  able  to  correct  the  degree  of  heat  with  great 
certainty,  and  not  be  liable  to  commit  miftakes,  which  often 
prove  extremely  detrimental  to  hops. — When  you  begin  dry¬ 
ing,  lofe  -no  time  in  that  work,  but  employ  people  night  and 
day,  with  the  utmoll  care,  till  all  be  dried. 

Hops  break  all  to  powder,  if  they  are  bagged  fiot  from  the 
kiln;  to  prevent  which,  they  Ihould  be  laid  in  a  heap,  to 
fweat  and  grow  tough. — There  is  no  certain  time  for  their 
fvveating,  that  varying  according  to  the  weather;  three  or 
four  days  are  commonly  fufficient ;  but  it  is  a  certain  rule, 

that. 
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that,  whsfi  you  find  the  hops  feel  moift  and  clammy,  and  that 
they- can  be  fqutezed  in  your  hand,  or  trodden  clofe  without 
breaking,  then  they  are  fit  for  bagging;  and  the  harder  they 
are  trodden,  the  better  they  will  keep. 

The  bags  proper  for  this  occafion  are  made  of  coarfe  linen 
cloth.  T  hey  are  commonly  about  n  feet  Jong,  and  near 
two  yards  and  a  half  round,  and  contain  about  2  C.  4  ;  fmall 
bags,  or  pockets,  contain  about  half  that  weight :  the  thicker 
and  clofer  the  bag  is,  the  better  it  will  keep  the  hops. — When 
they  are  bagged,  lay  them  upon  a  boarded  floor,  and  in  a  dry 
place,  fordampnefs  will  injure  them  much. — Take  alfo  care 
of  rats  and  mice,  which  are  apt  to  fpoil  them,  not  by  eating 

them,  but  by  making  nefts  and  lodging  in  them. 

Some,  in  treading  the  hops,  ufe  a  50  pound  weight,  fattened 
to  a  rope,  and  place  it  in  the  middle  of  the  bag ;  the  man  in 
the  bag  treads  about  it  with  his  feet,  and' lifts  it  up  now  and 

then,  to  prefs  them  clofer  together. 

As  foon  as  the  hops  are  picked,  ftrip  off"  the  vines  from  the 
poles;  then  take  care,  as  your  1  aft  work,  to  preferve  the  poles 
during  winter,  which  is  done  either  by  flacking,  pileing,  or 
houttng.  .  ,  .... 

From  October  to  March  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to 
provide  manure  for  the  hop-ground,  and  to  give  the  alleys  a 
winter’s  digging  or  ploughing. 

Ground  that  is  fit  for  the  raifing  of  hops  is  generally  fo  for  the 
raifing  of  poles.  Ground  that  lies  low,  wet,  cold,  marfhy, 
boggy,  or  near  rivers,  is  fit  for  all  the  aquatic  kind,  fuch  as 
poplars,  abeles,  alders,  willows,  oziers,  and  fallows,  which 
will  produce  hop-poles  in  four  or  five  years  time  from  their 
planting,  and  are  raifed  in  great  quantities,  at  fmall  ex¬ 
pence. 

If  your  foil  be  dry,  or  a  ftrong,  mellow,  rich  loam,  a ft)  and 
chefnut^  which,  make  the  beft  poles  for  hops,  will  thrive 
greatly,  and  be  fit  for  poles,  from  their  firft  planting,  in  about 
9  or  10  years  ;  and,  if  they  are  planted  about  your  hop- 
ground,  they  will  both  fhelter  your  ground,  and  fupply  you 
with  poles,  without  the  expence  of  carriage. — Elms  alfo  are 
quick  growers,  and  when  planted  clofe  together,  grow  tall 
and  ftraight. 

The  charge  of  an  acre  of  hop- ground,  in  fome  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  is  computed  thus  :  3I.  for  the  hufbandry,  4 1.  for  the 
wear  of  poles,  5I.  for  picking  and  drying,  x  1.  10  s.  for  dung, 

1 1.  for  rent,  and  10 s.  for  tythe  ;  in  all,  15  1.  a  year;  and, 
in  fome  places,  they  pay  4  or  5 1.  an  acre  yearly  for  the  rent 
of  the  land. 

The  hop  planters  in  England  commonly  agree  with  hop-dref- 
fers,  to  do  all  the  hufbandry  part,  for  3 1.  to  3 1.  10  s.  per  acre, 
which  takes  in  the  fummer  and  winter  drefling  of  the  ground, 
and  pruning  and  drefling  the  hops  and  hills,  and  poling  and 
tying,  feveral  hoeings,  and  making  up  the  hills  from  time  to 
time;  they  laying  the  dung  on  the  ground,  and  doing  all  other 
work,  except  the  bringing  the  dung  to  the  ground,  and  the 
picking  and  drying  the  hops,  which  work  is  performed  by 
others — So  that  a  gentleman  has  little  trouble  with  his  hop- 
ground  ;  he  need  only  take  care  that  the  undertaker  does  every 
part  of  the  work  in  it’s  proper  feafon;  and  it  is  fo  much  the 
intereft  of  the  undertaker  to  do  fo,  that  if  he  neglefts  hoe¬ 
ing  when  the  weeds  appear,  he  will,  by  fuch  negletft,  greatly 
multiply  his  trouble  and  labour  in  rooting  them  out  afterwards. 

Remarks. 

An  Engliflh  acre  requires  about  3000  poles;  their  price  varies 
according  to  their  iize :  it  is  ufual  in  feveral  places  to  give  as 
many  {hillings  for  100  poles  as  the  poles  are  feet  long ;  fo 
that,  for  100  poles  of  20  feet  long,  they  give  20  s.  but  where 
poles  are  in  plenty,  they  give  but  15  s.  for  fnch.  It  is  com¬ 
puted  that  a  recruit  of  500  poles  yearly  will  keep  an  Englifti 
acre  of  hop-ground  in  conftant  repair  :  fo  that  poles  are  about 
a  third  part  of  the  yearly  charge,  and  picking  and  drying 
another  third,  and  the  reft  is  laid  out  in  the  managing  of  the 
ground. 

The  hop-planters  in  England  reckon  that  they  have  but  a 
moderate  return,  when  the  produce  of  an  Englifh  acre  of 
hops  fells  for  no  more  than  30I.  They  frequently  have  50, 
60,  80,  or  100  1.  for  an  acre  ;  ttay,  fome  have  got  conside¬ 
rably  more  for  every  acre  of  their  hop-ground,  at  a  time 
when  other  hops  have  generally  failed,  and  theirs  have  fuc- 
ceeded.  Such  extraordinary  profit,  being  very  uncertain,  is 
not  to  be  depended  on,  but  may  be  reckoned  to  make  amends 
for  failing  years. 

But  if  the  whole  charge  of  an  acre  is  computed  as  above,  at 
15  1.  a  year,  and  it’s  produce,  at  an  average  of  years,  at 
30  1.  only,  the  clear  profit  per  acre  will  be  15I.  per  annum. 
We  muft  take  notice^  that,  when  we  fpeak  of  the  profit  or 
quantity  of  hops  growing  on  ah  acre,  we  fuppofe  ail  along  the 
hop- ground  to  be  rich,  and  due  c^re  taken  both  in  the  culture 
of  the  ground  and  management  of  the  hops ;  for,  if  they 
fhould  be  mifmanaged  or  negle&ed,  or  the  foil  be  poor,  in- 
ftead  of  yielding  profit,  they  will  be  a  certain  lots. 

It  is  requifite  here  to  give  this  farther  caution,  that  it  is  not 
proper  for  poor  farmers,  or  men  of  fmall  fortunes,  to  engage 
iarin  this  improvement,  for  it  requires  a  pretty  confiderable 
flock  at  firft  to  cultivate  a  large  plantation,  to'furnifh  poles 
aua  to  perform  evefy  other  heceflkry  :  the  eXpence  will  be 
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great,  and  the  undertaker  muft  expedl  to  lie  out  of  his  money 
for  two  or  three  years,  before  he  can  have  any  return  of  pro¬ 
fit  and  even  when  his  hops  come  to  their  bearing  ftate,  and 
he  is  in  hopes  of  making  good  the  charges  he  has  been  at,  he 
may  be  difappointed  by  a  bad  feafon  :  thefe  are  rifques  and 
expences  which  a  perfon  who  has  not  a  tolerable  fund  fhould 
not  in  prudence  venture  upon. 

It  is  not  hereby  intended  to  difeourage  any  one  from  planting 
fmall  parcels  of  hops,  fuitable  to  his  abilities;  for  thepooreft 
farmer  may  eafily  fpare  time  and  labour  to  plant  a  few  hops 
in  a  corner  of  his  garden,  and  fallows,  willows,  or  afh  for 
poles  in  his  hedges;  which  will  yield  him  a  confiderable  profit, 
without  laying  out  any  money  for  the  fame. 

A  large  hop-plantation  is  an  undertaking  fit  for  gentlemen 
who  live  upon  their  eftates,  or  for  rich  fubftantial  farmers. 
Where  fuch  are  willing  to  engage  herein,  and  find,  upon 
trial  of  a  fmall  plot  of  ground,  that  their  land  is  fit  for  hops, 
it  is  advifed  that  they  employ  feveral  acres  of  their  beft  land 
this  way,  make  early  provifion  for  poles,  by  planting  cop¬ 
pices  of  trees  fit  for  that  purpofe,  and  making  this  their  chief 
care  and  bufinefs  :  whereas,  if  they  content  themfelves  with 
a  fmall  hop-yard,  as  it  will  not  be  worth  their  attention,  it 
will  foon  come  to  be  negleded.  A  gentleman  who  {hall  lay 
out  10  acres  on  hop-plantations,  and  employ  fkiiful  hands, 
and  fpare  no  coft  in  the  right  management  thereof,  may  get 
as  much  profit  by  thofe  10  acres,  as  by  500  acres,  perhaps, 
other  wife  employed. 

The  hops  of  10  acres,  rightly  managed,  may  very  well  be 
fuppofed  to  fell  for  500!.  and,  allowing  even  200  1.  for  all 
expences,  there  will  remain  30ol.«clear  profit,  which  is  more 
than  could  be  got  by  500  acres  In  other  ways  of  ordinary 
hufbandry.  1 

It  is  common  in  England  to  fee  10,  20,  or  30  acres  of  hops, 
or  more,  in  the  hands  of  one  man  ;  and  fome  receive  2000  1. 
a  year  for  their  hops,  notwithftanding  the  high  price  of  la¬ 
bour,  manure,  and  every  other  article  relating  tothemanage- 
ment  of  hops ;  but  then  no  care,  induftry,  or  expence  is 
wanting,  to  make  the  plantation  flourifti. 

It  may  be  urged,  as  a  difeouragement  to  the  hop-planter, 
that  hops  are  a  very  tender  plant,  and  an  uncertain  commo¬ 
dity  to  deal  in  ;  that  they  are  very  apt  to  Suffer  by  winds, 
blights,  mildews,  rains,  droughts,  and  infetfts  ;  and,  when 
they  wholly  fail,  the  lofs  is  intolerable ;  and,  if  there  be  a 
general  good  crop,  the  price  will  befo  low  that  it  will  hardly 
anfwer  the  charge. 

It  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  hops  often  fall,  by  fome  one 
or  other  of  the  caufes  before-mentioned  ;  yet  we  find  by  ex¬ 
perience  in  England,  that  they  are  not  difeouraged  by  acci¬ 
dents  of  thofe  kinds  from  keeping  up  and  inlarging  their  plan¬ 
tations  of  hops  :  though  they  fail  in  one  place,  they  may, 
and  do  thrive  in  another;  they  may  fucceed  in  higher  grounds, 
when  they  fail  in  lower ;  and  in  failing  years,  if  your  quan¬ 
tity  be  fmall,  they  are  fure  to  fell  at  a  high  price  :  it  may  be 
your  good  fortune,  by  careful  and  judicious  management, 
that,  when  other  hop-grounds  generally  fail,  yours  mayprof- 
per  :  and,  if  this  fhould  happen,  you  may  gain  more  by  fuch 
a  crop  in  one  year,  than  others  may  in  three  ;  and,  if  we 
ftiould  fuppofe  a  general  fcarcity,  which  happens  frequently 
in  three  or  four  years  time,  yet  this  is  frequently  a  benefit  to 
the  planter,  becaufe  it  will  ferve  to  confume  the  old  ftock  of 
hops,  and  keep  up  the  price  of  new  hops  for  feveral  years  fol¬ 
lowing,  which  will  make  ample  compenfation  for  the  failing 
years ;  and  it  muft  beobferved,  that,  in  years  when  hops  fail, 
you  avoid  a  great  part  of  the  charge,  which  is  that  of  picking 
and  drying:  but,  if  they  {hould  be  every-where  in  plenty, 
and  their  price  very  low,  if  you  can  forbear  felling,  lay  up 
your  hops,  and  you  may,  in  a  failing  year,  which  may  fol¬ 
low  a  plentiful  one,  be  well  repaid  for  your  forbearance. 
HUDSON’S  STREIGHTS  and  BAY.  The  mouth  of 
the  ftreight,  which  is  in  about  61  degrees  of  north  lati¬ 
tude,  is  fix  leagues  over,  or,  according  to  Mr.  Dobbs,  12  or 
13  leagues.  At  the  mouth  is  an  ifland  called  Refolution  : 
Charles  Ifland,  Salifbury  Ifland,  and  Nottingham,  are  in  the 
{freights;  and  Manfeld  Ifland  in  the  mouth  of  the  bay.  The 
ftreight,  from  Refolution  Ifland  to  Cape  Diggs,  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  bay,  is  about  140  leagues  in  length  :  the  land  on 
both  fides,  namely,  Labrador  and  North  Main,  are  inhabited 
by  favages,  of  whom  we  have  very  little  knowledge.  The  bay 
is  about  300  leagues  wide,  from  fouth  to  north,  or  rather 
above  530,  ^  we  reckon  from  the  cod  of  James  Bay,  in  about 
latitude  51,  to  that  of  Repulfe  Bay,  in  latitude  67.  10.  but 
its  breadth  is  unequal,  being  130  leagues  where  broadeft; 
but  it  grows  narrower,  both  to  the  fouthward  and  the  north¬ 
ward,  being  not  above  35  leagues  broad  in  fome  places.  That 
part  of  the  bay  on  the  weft  fide,  in  latitude  57,  is  called 
Button’s  Bay ;  and  theeaftern  part,  from  latitude  55.  15.  to 
51,  and  the  molt  fouthern  part,  is  called  James’s  Bay.  The 
coaft,  ftom  Cape  Henrietta  Maria,  in  latitude  55.  15.  where 
James’s  Bay  begins,  to  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  is  about  too 
leagues,  and  of  much  the  fame  breadth  all  the  way,  being  50 
and  60  leagues  over. 

On  theeaftern  {bore  or  coaft  of  Labrador,  lie  feveral  iflands; 
called  the  North  Sleepers,  the  Weft  Sleepers,  Bakers  Dozen, 
•BelcHier’s  Ifles;  and,  in  James’s  Bay,  Bear  Ifland,  Vinefs’s 

I  flartd; 
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Ifland,  Charlton  Ifland,  Cape  Hope  Ifland,  &c.  A!!  the 

country  from  Button’s  Bay,  fouthward  and  eaft  ward,  as 'far 
as  Labrador,  is  called  New  South  Wales.  This  country  is 
of  very  great  extent,  lying  all  round  the  fouthern  part  of  Hud- 
/on  s  Bay,  which  make  above  ioo  leagues  or  300  miles,  from 
the  north-weft  to  the  fouth  eaft.  It  has  New  France,  or  Ca¬ 
nada,  on  the  eaft  and  fouth  ;  on  the  weft  a  vaft  track  of  un¬ 
known  countries,  inhabited  by  feveral  Indian  nations,  who 
come  and  trade  here  ;  but  how  far  it  may  be  fuppofed  to/ ex¬ 
tend  towards  thefe  feveral  countries  cannot  yet  be  afcertained  ■ 
ftnce  the  Englifh,  who  are  the  only  Europeans,  at  prefent, 
who  trade  here,  have  no  plantations  or  fettlements  within 
land,  but  live  near  the  coaft,  within  their  forts,  in  little  huts 
wherein  the  builders  confidtr  nothing  but  how  to  defend  them- 
felves  from  the  cold  and  rain,  though  they  are  not  fo  much 
difturbed  by  the  latter  as  by  the  former.  The  continent  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bay,  is  by  the  French  pretended  to  be  part 
of  New  France,  and,  indeed,  to  crofs  the  country,  from  St 
Margaret’s  River,  which  runs  into  the  river  of  St.  Lawrence 
to  Rupert’s  River,  at  the  bottom  of  Hudfon’s  Bay,  which  is 

“t  a5°ve  150  mdes'  The  country  of  Labrador  is  called  the 
Eaft  Main,  and  that  of  New  Wales  the  Weft  Main. 

The  Hudfon’s  Bay  company  have  feveral  forts  and  lettlements 
on  the  latter,  namely,  r.  At  the  mouth  of  Churchill  River, 
in  about  latitude  59.  and  longitude  95  weft  from  London. 

r  ort5  at  the  mouth  of  Nelfon’s  River.  ■?.  At  the 
New  Severn.  4.  At  Albany  River.  5.  At  Hayes’s  Ifland, 
And,  6.  At  Rupert's  River. 

The  air,  even  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  though,  by  the  lati¬ 
tude,  it  is  nearer  the  fuft  than  London,  being  in  51  decrees 
latitude,  is  exceffive  cold  for  nine  months,  the  other  three 
months  very  hot,  except  on  a  north-weft  wind.  The  foil  on 
the  Eaft  Main,  as  well  as  the  Weft,  bears  no  manner  of  main 
according  to  fome ;  but  others  fay  the  contrary. 

Of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company. 

This  company  was  ereded  in  king  Charles  the  T[d’s  time 
upon  the  following  ocCafion  :  Mr.  Radiftbn  and  Mr.  Des 
.  ofelliers,  two  F  tench  gentlemen,  meeting  with  fomefavao-es 
in  the  Eke  of  Affimponels  in  Canada,  they  learned  of  them 
that  they  might  go  by  land  to  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  where 
the  Englifh  had  not  yet  been;  upon  which,  the  Frenchmen 
deiired  the  Indians  to  condudthem  thither,  which  the  favages 
accordingly  did.  The  Frenchmen  returned  to  the  Upper  Lake 
the  fame  way  they  came,  and  from  thence  to  Quebec,  the 
capital  of  Canada,  where  they  offered  the  principal  merchants 
to  carry  Ihips  to  Hudfon’s  Bay  ;  but  their  projed  was  rejected 
Hence  they  went  to  France,  in  hopes  of  a  more  favourable 
hearing  at  court;  but,  after  prefenting  feveral  memorials, 
and  ipendmg  a  great  deal  of  time  and  money,  they  were  an- 
fwered  as  they  had  been  at  Quebec,  and  the  project  was  looked 
upon  as  chimerical  f. 

+  The  incredulity  of  men  in  power,  in  regard  to  matters  of 
this  nature,  has  been,  in  many  nations,  attended  with  con- 
fequences.  highly  difadvantageous  :  but,  although  one  of 
many  projects  of  this  kind  fhould  prove  fuccefsfuJ,  yet  that 
might  very  amply  compenfate  the  nation  for  the  expence 
ot  thoie  which  might  prove  abortive.  1 

The  king  of  England’s  ambaffador  at  Paris,  hearing  what 
propofal  they  had  made,  imagined  he  fhould  do  his  country 
good  lervice,  by  engaging  the  above-mentioned  Frenchmen 
to  erve ;  the  Englifh,  who  had  already  fome  claim  to  the  bay. 
fie  perfuadc-d  them  to  go  to  London,  where  they  met  with  a 
favourable  reception  from  fome  perfons  of  quality,  merchants 

7°  entrufted  Mr,  Gillam,  a  perfon  long  uled  to 
the  Newfoundland  trade,  to  perfed  this  difeovery. 

He  (ailed  in  the  Nonfuch  catch,  in  the  year  1667,  into  Baf¬ 
fin  s  Eay,  to  the  height  of  75  degrees,  and  from  thence  fouth - 
wards  to  51  degrees,  where  he  entered  a  river,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  ot  Prince  Rupert  River;  and,  finding  the 
lavages  difpofed  to  a  friendly  commerce,  he  ereded  a  fmall 
fortrefs  there,  which  he  called  Charles  P’ort.  The  fuccefs  of 
this  expedition  was  fo  remaikable,  that  the  perfons  concerned 
in  fitting  out  the  veffel,  upon  the  return  of  Gillam,  applied 
themfelves  to  king  Charles  II.  for  a  patent;  who  accordingly 
granted  them  one,  dated  the  2d  of  May,  in  the  22d  year  of 
his  reign,  A.  D.  1670.  3 

The  commodities  for  trade  here  are  gun-powder,  Iliot,  cloth, 

^  utS\  k!Ct  eS’v tobacco>  &c*  which  the  Englifh  exchange 
with  the  Indians  for  furrs,  beavers,  martens,  foxes,  moofe, 
and  other  fkins  and  furrs.  The  great  profits  acquired  by  this 
trade,  and  the  profped  of  engrofimg  it  wholly,  engaged  the 
new  company  to  profecute  their  meafures  vigoroufiy,  to  fet¬ 
tle  a  good  correfpondence  with  the  natives,  whom  they  found 
very  tractable,  and  willing  to  traffic  with  them  on  reatonable 
terms  :  ,or  the  Indians  about  Rupert’s  River,  and  other  places 
in  the  bay,  are  lefs  fubtle  than  the  Canadians,  who  have  had 
long  commerce  with  the  Europeans.  They  are  generally 
peaceable  and  not  given  to  quarrel,  either  among  themfelves 
or  with  others,  except  the  Nodways,  a  wild  barbarous  nation, 
on  the  borders  of  Hudfon’s  Streights;  who  fometimes,  in  flight 
parties,  make  excurfions  on  the  other  Indians,  and,  having 
murdered  8  or  iq,  return  in  triumph, 

VO  L.  I. 
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In  the  year  1670,  the  Hudfon’s  Bay  company  fent  over  ChaileS 

M  LdV  P  3S>  7"  §overnor>  who,  with  Mr.  Rad, lion, 

at  Fort  Crt  S  rRlT  J  3nd  another  faa°ry  was  eftabl.ffied 
at  r ort  Nehon.  In  the  year  1683,  Henry  Sergeant  E'o- 

carefofeff  foeK"°r  ?  ^£*7  R‘ver’  with  orders  to  be  veU 
ve  v  iealo,  J 'll  h’whoheg™  to  Ihew  themfelves 

w-th'the  r  ativ  "  T 7  7^  0"  b>’  the  EnS!ifll  company 

*.  Q  ives.  At  the  fame  time  the  company  was  not  "a 

van's  •ewUCd’b?Hf0me  bali  P,aaic«  “mong  lh«r  own  fer- 

h°’  c?nl,den»g  the  hardlhips  ihcv  e°  dured  i„  that 

S :h°hU*ht  miEht  “ak=  b°ld  P"'  o 

the  proms,  wh  ch  were  owing  ,0  t|lcir  ,  b  F  , 

negocia'ipns  w„h  the  natives:  f„r  ^“company,  by  their  ft- 
vernors  and  agents,  made  (itch  contradls  with  the  captams 

freed™  of  trade  ff°p’  "??*  W  kuknoM,  fo,  the 

colu 1 oetj T’  0f  0lh',s>  «!>«  the  Indians 

could  not  pretend  they  had  incroached  upon  them  —Thefe 

contracts  were  as  firm  as  the  Indians  coufd  make  them  by 
Inch  ceremonies  as  were  moft  facred  and  obligatory  arnon^ 
m.  n  the  year  1686,  we  find  the  company  in  poffcffion 
five  fettlements,  viz.  Albany  River,  Hayes’s  Bland  Ru¬ 
perts  River,  Port  Nelfon,  or  York,  and  New  Severn. 

..eir  trade  at  each  of  them  was  very  confiderable.  From 
Albany  Liver  they  had  generally  3500  beavers  a  year  ;  and, 

J  governor  Sergeant  s  gieat  care  and  fidelity,  their  commerce 

TZl  °  7rCh,’  Aat  the  French  befian  to  be  afraid  that 
HI  t|,e  upland  Indians  might  be  drawn  down  to  the  bay. 

i  hey  knew  they  could  do  any  thing  with  kin*  Tames  If 

who  then  reigned  in  England ; 'and,  therefore,  they  rUolved 

he  lav'  °U"  *>“"  ■"  ,he  bottom  of 

the  bay  I  hey  firft  took  Hayes’s  Ifland,  and,  after  that  the 

or  on  Rupert  s  River,  7Te  French  company  procured  a 

t  °f  f°ldierS  t0  be  tinder  ‘rhe^hevalier  de 
royes,  who  came  over-land  from  Quebec,  and,  in  a  time 
o  piofound  peace,  committed  thofe  ads  of  hoftility.  It  is 
to  be  ob.erved,  fays  our  author,  that  the  French^ave  fo 

Dies  as  toT.T  °f  thC  f W°rk  °f  tbtlr  American  colo- 
^es,  as  t0  take  not  only  all  lawful,  but  even  all  unlawful 

meafures,  to  preferve  and  enlarge  them  :  whereas,  obferves 

tVeZ  ^  Englilh,  who,  next  to  the  Spaniards, 

have  the  rich  eft  plantations  in  that  part  of  the  world,  have 

The  8thof  TS|nC  °AQAen\aS  ll thCy  WCre  n0t  WOrth  keePing- 
the  fo?  at  Alh  P86’  theuch5Valier  de  ^oyes  came  before 

then  refld  7  7'v  ^7  *.he  S°Vern°r’  Mr‘  S-geant, 

French  had  V  1  !vo  7'ans  having  informed  him,  that  the 

River h  and  hTlf^  7  ^  3t  HayCS’S  Wand  2nd  Rupert’s 
River,  and  had  brought  with  them  the  great  guns  from  thefe 

ffe'fort  buPVern°r  d!,d,a11  that  W3S  in  his  P°wer  to  defeild 
the  fort,  but  was  not  able  to  defend  it  above  a  week,  as  ao- 

77  8y  ■  7  artlcJes  °P  Surrender,  dated  July  16,  1686 
fen’s  RarUC  CS  Were  hej  indifferently  kept.  In  1693  the  Hud! 

Sl  thffortTnTA^ being  affifted  by  the  government,  retook 
ail  the  forts  and  factories  of  which  the  Flench  had  deprived 

of  them  J7  °i  77  but’  b°°n  afcer?  tbey  were  driven  out 
ot  them  again  by  the  French. 

tlmSihi96’  thC  comPanyaPPI!cd  to  king  William,  re¬ 
fee  F  ?h  'rn  '^capacity  to  maintain  themfelves  againft 

Zoo  Un  P77  the  affiftance  of  the  crown  for  their 

7  7ICh’  two  men  of  war  were  ord^ed  for  their 
ffifiance,  under  the  command  of  captain  Allen  ;  who,  comin. 

to  Hayes  s  Iiland,  fent  to  furnmon  all  the  forts  to  furrender.  ° 

agafeftrethCph#0Vfrm0r’  find'ng  that  he  cou!d  not  defend  them 
inS  .7  Jhe  Engl,ftl»  capitulated  ;  and,  on  the  2d  of  Auguft 

art  ides  "777  777  AIba^  Fort’  uPpn  certain  . 
icles.  t  he  other  forts  fuffered  the  fate  of  Albany.  After 

this  time,  the  trade  of  the  Hudfon’s  Bay  company  declined 
ex tiemely;  and’  ‘n  the  next  general  war,  the  French  re¬ 
newed  their  attacks  upon  the  fettlements  of  the  Hudfbn’s  Bay 
company  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  they  left  them  nothing  bJt 
Fo  t  Aibany ;  whrch  accounts  for  the  low  Fate  of  their  Tide 
77.  “  °? thC  W3r’  and  fome  At  the  treaty  of 

rnth  -  SreaQare  was  taken  of  this  company,  who,  bv  the 

thafen  d  K1Ith  frtlC/S’  have  eveu  thing  reftored  to  'them 
that  had  been  taken  from  them,  and  an  equitable  fatisfadion 

was  ftlpu!ated  f  their  Joffes;  fince  whidr  time,  the  trade 
the  company  has  wonderfully  increafed  ;  infomuch,  that  it 
became  at  leaft,  treble  to  whit  it  was  at  the  time  that  peace 
was  made,  and  continues  Fill  in  a  very  flourifhing  condition. 

regard  to  the  produd  and  commerce  of  this  part  of  the 
world,  the  moft  authentic  account  is  as  follows :  The  Indians 
being  obliged  to  go  afhore  every  day  to  hunt  for  provifions 

O  ver)  fmall,  holding  only  two  men,  and  a  pack  of  100 
beaver-fkins,  that  they  can’t  carry  provifions  for  any  time 
I  they  had  larger  Canoes,  they  -would  make  their  voyages 
fhoiter,  and  carry  a  greater  quantity  of  beaver  fkins  to  mar¬ 
ker,  befides-  other  fkins  of  value,  which  are  too  heavy  for 
their  prefent  canoes.  This,  and  the  high  price  of  Eu  Z 
p«„  gooes  fays  Cap,.  Dobbs,  given  by  L  company  fn  e°- 

not'abf  ffr*!  ,he  "3t'VCS  10  ,hat  if  '4  were 

not  allolutely  under  a  neceffity  of  having  guns  powder 

i7Vat7tS’7  otheriron  t00,s  for  hunting;,  and 
toDacco,  brandy  and  fome  paint,  for  luxury;  they  would 

not  go  down  to  the  fadory  with  what  they  now  carry. 
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■ptefeiit  they  leave  great 'numbers  of  furrs  and  (kins  behind 
them.  A  good  hunter  among  the  Indians  can  kill  600  bea¬ 
vers  in  a  feafon,  and  can  carry  down  but  ioo;  the  reft  he 
ufes  at  home,  or  hangs  them  upon  branches  of  trees,  upon 
the  death  of  his  children,  as  an  offering  to  them,  or  ufes 
them  for  bedding  and  coverings.  They  fometimes  burn  off 
the  furr,  and  roaft  the  beavers  like  pigs,  upon  any  enter¬ 
tainments  ;  and  they  often  let  them  rot,  having  no  farther 
ufe  for  them.  See  the  at  tide  Beaver. 

The  Indians  on  the  weft  of  the  bay,  living  an  erratic  life, 
can  have  no  benefit  by  tame  fowl  or  cattle ;  they  feldom  ftay 
above  a  fortnight  at  a  place,  unlefs  they  find  plenty  of  game. 
The  natives,  according  to  the  fame  author,  are  fo  difcouraged 
in  their  trade  with  the  company,  that  no  {hips  are  worth  the 
carriage  :  and  the  fineft  furrs  were  fold  for  very  little,  when 
they  came  to  the  factory  in  June  1742.  The  prices  they 
took  for  the  European  goods,  were  much  higher  than  the 
fettled  prices  fixed  by  the  company,  which  the  governor  had 
thus  raifed,  to  fhew  the  company  how  zealous  they  were  to 
improve  their  trade,  and  fell  their  goods  to  advantage.  They 
gave  but  a  pound  of  gunpowdet  for  4  beavers  ;  a  fathom  of 
tobacco  for  7  beavers;  a  pound  of  ftiot  for  1  ;  an  ell  of 
coarfe  cloth  for  15;  a  blanket  for  12;  two  fifh-hooks,  or 
three  flints,  for  one;  a  gun  for  25;  a  piftol  for  10 ;  a  common 
hat,  with  white  lace,  for  7  ;  an  ax  for  4  ;  and  a  chequered 
fhirt  for  7  ;  a  bill -hook  for  one  ;  a  gallon  of  brandy  for  4  ; 
all  which,  fays  Mr.  Dobbs,  are  fold  at  a  monftrous  profit, 
even  to  2000  per  cent. — Notwithftanding  this  difcourage- 
ment,  the  two  fleets  went  down  with  Jofeph  de  la  France, 
from  whom  Mr.  Dobbs  had  this  account,  carried  back  200 
packs,  ico  in  each  pack,  making  in  all  20,000  beavers  ;  and 
the  other  Indians  who  arrived  that  year,  carried  down  300 
packs,  of  100  each,  making  30,000  beavers,  in  all  50,000 
beavers,  and  above  9000  martens.  The  martens  are  taken 
in  traps,  for,  if  they  are  {hot,  their  {kins  would  be  fpoiled. 
They  have  generally  5  or  6  at  a  litter. 

The  furrs  there  are  much  more  valuable  than  thofe  upon  the 
Canada  lakes  fold  at  New  York;  [fee  Canada]  for  thefe 
will  fetch  5  or  6  s.  per  pound,  when  the  latter  fell  at  3s.  6d. 
— If  a  fort  was  built  at  the  Great  Fork,  60  leagues  above 
York  fort  towards  the  fouth-  weft,  and  a  factory,  with  the 
European  goods  fixed  there,  and  a  reafonable  price  put  upon 
them,  the  trade  would  be  wonderfully  increafed.  The  Great 
Fork  is  that  part  where  the  rivers  Nelfon  and  Hayes  join ; 
and,  having  run  a  little  way  together,  feparate  again,  form¬ 
ing  an  ifland,  which  is  called  Hayes’s  Illand.  The  northern- 
moft  branch  is  ftill  called  Nelfon  River,  near  the  mouth  of 
which  ftands  fort  York;  the  fouthernmoft  branch  is  called 
Hayes’s  River  by  the  Englifh,  and  St.  Therefa  by  the  French  ; 
who  call  Nelfon  River  the  river  of  Bourbon,  which  name 
they  alfo  give  to  fort  York.  If  fuch  a  factory  were  fettled, 
as  juft  mentioned,  the  natives  from  the  fouth-weft  of  the 
lake  Pachegoia  could  make,  at  leaft,  two  returns  in  a  fum- 
mer ;  and  thofe  at  greater  diftances  could  make  one,  who 
cannot  now  come  at  all;  and  above  double  the  number  would 
be  employed  in  hunting,  and  many  more  {kins  would  be 
brought  to  market,  than  they  can  now  afford  to  bring,  for 
the  expence  and  low  price  given  for  them.  The  ftream  is 
fo  gentle  from  the  Fork  to  York  fort,  on  either  branch,  that 
large  veffels  and  fliallops  may  be  built  there,  and  carry  down 
the  bulky  goods,  and  alfo  return  againft  the  ftream. 

The  climate  there  is  good,  and  fit  to  produce  grain,  pulfe, 
&c.  and  very  good  grafs  for  cattle.  And  if  afterwards  any 
fettlements  were  made  upon  the  lake  Pachegoia,  which  is 
not  more  northerly  than  the  latitude  of  52  degrees,  and  vef- 
fels  built  to  navigate  that  lake,  the  trade  would  be  ftill  vaftly 
enlarged  and  improved :  it  would  fpread  not  only  up  the 
river  and  lakes,  as  far  as  the  lakes  Du  Bois  and  Du  Puis ; 
but  alfo  among  the  Affinibouels,  and  nations  beyond  them  ; 
and  the  nation  Des  Vieux  Hommes,  or  old  Men,  who  are 
200  leagues  weftward  of  Pachegoia.  The  nations  who  go 
up  the  above-mentioned  river,  with  prefents  to  confirm  the 
peace,  are  three  months  in  going,  and  fay  they  live  behind 
a  range  of  mountains,  beyond  the  Affinibouels. 

Mr.  Dobbs  further  obferves,  from  the  account  of  Mr.  Froft, 
that  the  farftory  is  built  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  in  lati¬ 
tude  51.  28.  upon  a  navigable  river,  which,  at  twelve  miles 
diftant  from  the  fort,  is  divided  into  two  branches ;  one 
comes  from  the  fouthward,  the  other  from  the  fouth-weft. 
Upon  the  fouthern  branch  all  forts  of  grain  thrive;  as  bar¬ 
ley,  beans,  and  peafe  do  at  the  factory,  though  expofed  to 
all  the  chilling  winds  which  come  from  the  ice  in  the  bay. 
Upon  the  fouthern  part,  above  the  falls,  there  grows  natu¬ 
rally  along  the  river  a  kind  of  wild  oats  and  rye,  the  hulk 
being  black,  but  the  grain  perfectly  white  and  clear,  like 
rice.  The  Indians  beat  it  off,  when  ripe,  into  their  canoes, 
as  they  pafs  along  the  river,  it  growing  in  the  water,  like 
rice,  in  the  woods,  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  Moofe 
and  Albany,  as  well  as  at  Rupert’s  River,  are  very  large 
timber-trees  of  all  kinds ;  oak,  alh,  Sic.  as  well  as  pine, 
cedar,  and  fpruce.  They  have  exceeding  good  grafs  to 
make  hay,  which  improves  every  day  as  they  cut,  and  feed 
it ;  and  they  may  have  every-where,  within  land,  all  forts 
of  pulfe  'and  grain,  and  all  forts  of  fruit-trees,  as  in  the 
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fame  climate  in  Europe,  for  all  forts  they  have  tried  thrive 
very  well. 

The  French  have  got  a  fettlement  for  trade,  near  the  fouth¬ 
ern  branch,  about  100  miles  above  the  factory,  where  they 
fell  their  goods  cheaper  than  the  company  do;  although  it 
be  very  difficult  and  expenfive  to  carry  them  fo  far  from  Ca¬ 
nada.  They  give  as  much  for  a  marten-lkin,  as  we  do  for 
a  beaver,  when  we  infift  upon  three  for  one :  fo  that  the 
French  get  ail  the  choice  {kins,  and  leave  only  the  refufe  for 
the  company.  The  French  have  alfo  got  another  fettlement 
pretty  high  up,  upon  Rupert’s  River,  by  which  they  have 
gained  all  the  trade  upon  the  eaft  main,  except  a  Iktle  the 
company  get  at  Slude  River,  the  mouth  of  which  is  about  30 
leagues  to  the  north  of  Rupert’s  River. 

On  the  fouth-fide  of  the  great  inland  fea  lately  difeovered 
upon  the  eaft  main,  there  is  an  exceeding  rich  lead  mine, 
from  which  the  natives  have  brought  very  good  ore,  which 
might  turn  to  great  advantage,  as  well  as  the  furrs  upon  that 
coaft;  which  might  be  greatly  increafed,  if  the  trade  was  laid 
open,  and  fettlements  made  in  proper  places. 

When  Mr.  Froft  was  at  Churchill,  he  travelled  a  confider- 
able  way  in  the  country,  north-weft  of  the  river  of  Seals. 
He  was  acquainted  there  with  an  Indian  chief,  who  traded 
at  Churchill,  and  had  often  been  at  a  fine  copper  mine,  which 
they  ftruck  off  from  the  rocks  with  {harp  ftones.  He  faid  it 
was  upon  iflands  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  and  lay  to  the 
northward  of  that  country,  where  they  had  no  night  in 
fummer. 

The  trade  at  Churchill  is  increafing,  being  at  too  great  dif- 
tance  from  the  French  for  them  to  interfere  therein.  In  the 
year  1742,  it  amounted  to  20,0C0  beavers.  There  were 
about  100  upland  Indians,  who  came  in  their  canoes  to 
trade;  and  about  200  northern  Indians,  who  brought  their 
fu  rrs  and  {kins  on  fledges :  fome  of  them  came  down  the  river 
Seals,  15  leagues  northwards  of  Churchill  in  canoes,  and 
brought  their  furrs  from  thence  by  land.  They  have  no  beavers 
to  the  northward  of  Churchill,  not  having  there  fuch  ponds 
and  woods  as  thofe  animals  choofe  to  live  in,  or  feed  upon  : 
but  they  have  great  numbers  of  martens,  foxes,  bears,  rein¬ 
deer,  buffaloes,  and  other  beafts  of  rich  furrs. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  the  fpruce,  or  fir  kind  of  wood,  near 
the  old  fadlory ;  but  the  wood  improves  as  it  is  farther  up  the 
river  from  the  bay ;  where  they  have  juniper,  birch,  and 
poplar :  and  more  foutherly  the  timber  is  larger,  and  there 
are  great  variety  of  trees. 

They  are  under  great  inconveniencies  at  the  new  fort,  which 
is  upon  an  elevated  fituation  upon  a  rock,  without  {helter, 
clofe  by  the  fhore,  furrounded  with  fnow  and  ice  for  eight 
months  of  the  year,  expofed  to  all  the  winds  and  ftorms  that 
happen,  and  is  very  barren.  But,  if  a  fettlement  were 
made  higher  up  the  river,  fouthwards,  fome  leagues  from 
the  bay,  in  {helter,  without  the  reach  of  chilling  winds,  they 
would  have  grafs  and  hay  fufficient,  and  might  alfo  have  gar¬ 
dens  and  proper  greens  and  roots,  propagated  there.  ’Tis 
affirmed,  that  there  is  a  communication  between  Churchill 
and  Nelfon’s  Rivers,  at  a  great  diftance  within  land,  or  a 
very  fhort  land-carriage  between  them  :  for  the  Indians' who 
trade  here  tell  them  what  chiefs,  with  their  followers,  go 
down  to  Nelfon  or  Albany  River. 

We  may  juftly  wonder,  that  we  never  had  till  lately  any 
clear  account  of  thefe  matters,  confidering  how  long  we 
have  had  factories  in  thefe  parts  ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary, 
all  the  accounts,  hitherto  given,  reprefent  the  coafts  of  Hud- 
fon’s  Bay,  as  the  meft  forlorn  part  of  the  univerfe,  hitherto 
difeovered.  But  for  this  the  fame  gentleman  whom  we 
quoted,  has  fully  accounted  ;  and  it  is  requifite  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  Ihould  be  well  acquainted  with  the  account  that  he  has 
given  ;  for,  ftnee  the  great  council  of  the  nation  has  thought 
fit  to  encourage  an  attempt  to  difeover  a  paffage  this  way 
into  the  South  Seas,  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  endea¬ 
vours  will  not  be  wanting  to  pufti  that  attempt  to  the  utmoft; 
to  facilitate  which,  there  is  nothing  of  fo  great  importance, 
as  the  proving  that  the  difeouragements  which  have  been 
hitherto  jeprefented  as  infuperable,  have  been  over-rated  ; 
and  that,  notwithftanding  all  that  has  been  faid  of  them,  it 
is  not  only  poffible,  but  probable,  that  they  may  be  over¬ 
come  :  towards  which,  nothing  can  contribute  more  than 
the  pointing  out  the  motives,  upon  which  they  have  hitherto 
been  reprefented,  in  fo  ftrong  a  light,  which  is  very  effectu¬ 
ally  done,  in  the  following  paffage  from  the  fame  author ; 
who,  as  he  has  ftudied  this  point,  fo  it  muft  be  allowed  he 
has  made  it  as  clear  as  with  reafon  could  well  be  expeCted. 

‘  The  company,  fays  he,  avoid  all  they  can  making  difeoveries 
‘  to  the  northward  of  Churchill,  or  extending  their  trade  that 
‘  way,  for  fear  they  Ihould  difeover  a  paffage  to  the  weftern 
‘  ocean  of  America,  and  tempt,  by  that  means,  the  reft  of 
‘  the  Englifh  merchants  to  lay  open  their  trade,  which  they 

*  know  they  have  no  legal  right  to ;  which,  if  the  paffage 
‘  was  found,  would  not  only  animate  the  reft  of  the  mer- 
‘  chants  to  purfue  the  trade  through  that  paffage,  but  alfo  to 

*  find  out  the  great  advantages  that  might  be  made  of  the 

*  trade  of  the  rivers  and  countries  adjoining  to  the  bay,  by 

*  which  means  they  would  lofe  their  beloved  monopoly.  But 

*  the  profpeCI  they  have  of  gain  to  be  made  by  trading  with 

‘  the 
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‘  the  Efkimaux  Indians,  for  whale-fin,  whale  and  fea  oil, 
4  and  fea-horfe  teeth,  induces  them  to  venture  a  (loop  annu- 
‘  ally,  as  far  as  62  deg.  30  min.  to  Whale  Cove,  where 

*  thele  Indians  meet  them,  and  truck  their  fins  and  oil  with 
4  them.  But  though  they  are  fully  informed  of  a  fine  cop- 

*  per  mine  on  a  navigable  arm  of  the  fea,  north -weft ward 

*  of  Whale  Cove,  and  the  Indians  have  offered  to  carry 

*  their  floops  to  it ;  yet  their  fear  of  difcovering  the  paflage 

*  puts  bounds  to  their  avarice,  and  prevents  their  going  to 
4  the  mine,  which  by  all  accounts  is  very  rich.  Yet  thole 
4  who  have  been  at  Whale  Cove  own,  that  from  thence 
4  northwards  is  all  broken  land  ;  and  that,  after  pafling  fome 
4  iflands,  they  from  the  hills  fee  the  lea  open,  leading  to  the 
4  weftward.  And  the  Indians  who  have  been  often  at  the 

*  mine,  fay  it  is  upon  a  navigable  arm  of  the  fea,  of  great 
4  depth,  leading  to  the  fouth-weft,  where  are  great  num- 
4  bers  of  large  black  fifh  fpouting  water,  which  confirms  the 
4  opinion  that  all  the  whales  feen  between  Whale  Cove  and 
4  Wager  River,  all  come  therefrom  the  weftern  ocean,  fince 
4  none  are  feen  any  where  elfe  in  Hudfon’s  Bay  or  Streight. 
4  All  along  this  coaft  from  the  latitude  62  degrees  to  65  ae- 
4  grees,  a  very  beneficial  fifhery  of  whales  may  be  carried  on 
4  with  thefe  Eflcimaux  Indians  ;  who,  even  without  the  ufe 
4  of  iron,  can  harpoon  and  kill  whales ;  and  if  they  were 
4  fupplied  with  iron  harpoons,  and  proper  cordage,  they 
4  might  be  brought  to  kill  great  numbers  of  them.  At  pre- 
4  fent  all  their  nets,  lines,  and  fnares,  are  made  of  whale- 
4  bone,  and  moft  of  their  boats  and  other  neceflaries  of  the 
4  feal-fkins,  fifh-bones,  and  fea-horfe  teeth,  and,  in  making 
4  all  things  neceflary  for  them,  they  are  very  neat  and  inge- 
4  nious.’ 

The  fame  judicious  perfon,  from  whom  we  have  borrowed 
fo  much  already,  has  taken  the  pains  to  give,  from  very  au¬ 
thentic  relations,  a  very  clear,  as  well  as  a  very  copious  ac¬ 
count,  of  moft  of  the  Indian  nations  that  lie  at  the  back 
of  our  northern  colonies,  and  between  the  Fiench  fettle- 
ments  in  Canada,  and  on  the  Miffiflippi  River ;  with  the 
countries  they  inhabited,  and  the  produdf  of  thofe  countries, 
which  I  efteem  a  thing  of  very  great  confequence,  and  as 
material  a  fervice  to  this  nation,  as  has  been  rendered  for 
many  years ;  the  account  is  too  long  for  me  to  infert,  but 
the  inferences  he  draws  from  it  are  fo  juft,  and  of  fo  high 
confequence,  that  I  think  it  would  be  an  injury  done  the 
reader  not  to  report  them,  as  it  would  certainly  be  doing 
both  him  and  the  fubjedt  great  wrong,  to  report  them  in  any 
other  than  his  own  words,  which  without  farther  preface  I 
lhall  ufe;  only  it  is  neceflary  to  premife,  at  the  time  this 
gentleman  publifhed  his  book,  the  war  with  France  was  not 
actually  broke  out. 

*  How  glorious,  fays  he,  would  it  be  for  us  at  the  fame  time 
4  to  civilize  fo  many  nations,  and  improve  fo  large  and  fpa- 
4  cious  a  country,  by  communicating  our  conftitution  and 

*  liberties,  both  civil  and  religious,  to  fo  many  numbers, 
4  whofe  happinefs  and  pleafure  would  increafe  at  the  fame 
4  time,  that  an  increafe  of  wealth  and  power  would  be  added 
4  to  Britain ! 

4  There  is,  at  prefent,  a  beginning  of  this  fcheme,  by  the 
4  zeal  of  Mr.  Barclay,  who  is  inftrudting  and  civilizing  the 
4  Mowhawks,  among  the  Iroquois,  who  from  a  warlike  na- 
4  tion  have  embarked  in  trade,  and  entered  into  alliances 
4  with  all  nations  round  the  lakes  Huron  and  Errie,  and  to 
4  the  weftward  as  far  as  the  Miffiflippi,  which  is  firmly  efta- 
4  blilhed  by  the  gain  they  make  by  the  trade.  The  Englifh 
4  from  New  York  have  fixed  at  Ofwego,  in  their  country, 
4  upon  equitable  terms  with  all  the  Indians,  who  come  now 
4  to  trade  there,  whofe  names  were  never  before  known  to 
4  the  Englifh.  This  therefore  feems  to  be  the  critical  time 
4  to  begin  this  fettlement,  on  the  banks  of  Conde  River.  If 
4  there  be  a  war  with  France,  as  we  are  at  a  great  expence 
4  to  fave  the  liberties  of  Europe,  and  fupport  the  houfe  of 
4  Auftria,  fince  we  can  have  nothing  in  Europe  beneficial 
4  for  us,  in  cafe  we  are  fuccefsful  at  the  conclufion  of  the 
4  war,  we  ought  to  ftipulate  for  fomething  advantageous  in 
4  America ;  and  the  leaft  we  ought  to  claim  is  our  right  to 
4  the  American  lakes,  and  fecuring  the  navigation  of  them. 
See  the  article  Canada. 

4  The  French  have,  at  prefent,  two  little  forts,  and  about 
4  thirty  men  in  each,  at  Niagara,  and  the  {freights  of  St. 
4  Jofeph  ;  and  a  few  men  at  Miffiliackinac,  and  at  the  bottom 
4  of  the  Illinefe  lake.  Thefe  we  ought  to  have  from  them, 
4  either  by  force  or  treaty,  which  would  fecure  the  inland 
4  trade  to  us,  and  prevent  their  future  incroachments,  either 
4  there  or  in  Hudfon’s  Bay  ;  and  to  do  this  effectually 
4  would  be  to  make  a  fettlement  near  the  lake  Errie,  which 
4  may  be  done  with  little  or  no  expence,  confidering  our 
4  prefent  barrier  and  alliance,  and  trade  with  the  natives  ; 
4  and,  whenever  our  troops  are  difbanded,  fome  of  them  may 
4  be  fent  over  upon  half- pay,  to  fix  in  proper  places,  and 
4  make  good  our  pofleffions  ;  which  would  be  a  fine  retreat  to 
4  ourfoldiers,  who  can’t  fo  eafily,  after  being  difbanded,  bring 
4  themfelves  again  to  hard  labour,  being  fo  long  difufed  to  it. 
4  By  thefe  fettlements,  and  thofe  adjoining  to  Hudfon’s  Bay, 
4  and  by  opening  the  trade  to  the  bay,  many  thoufands  more 
4  would  be  employed  in  trade,  and  a  much  greater  vent 
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1  would  be  opened  to  our  manufactures :  whereas  ail  the 
‘  trade  we  have  at  prefent,  whilft  it  is  thus  confined  to  the 
company,  is  the  employment  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
‘  men  in  all  their  factories ;  and  two  or  three  fhips  in  that 
trade,  manned  perhaps  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  men 
‘  in  time  of  war,  to  enrich  nine  or  ten  merchants  at  their 
country  s  expence,  at  the  fame  time  betraying  the  nation, 

‘  by  allowing  the  French  to  ir.croach  upon  us  at  the  bottom 
1  °‘  ^  bay,  having  given  up  by  that  means  the  greateft 
‘  part  of  their  trade  there  to  the  French.  It  is  therefore  hum- 
‘  bly  fubmitted  to  the  government,  whether  it  is  not  juft, 

‘  as  well  as  prudent,  to  open  the  trade  to  all  tbeBritilh  mer- 
‘  chants,  and  refume,  at  the  fame  time,  the  charter,  fo  far 
4  as  to  take  from  them  all  the  lands  they  have  not  reclaimed 
4  or  occupied,  after  feventy  years  pofleffion,  leaving  them 
only  their  factories,  and  fuch  lands  as  they  have  reclaimed, 

4  adjoining  to  them  ;  and  to  give  grants  as  ufual,  in  other 
colonies,  to  all  who  fhall  go  over  to  trade,  and  make  fet- 
4  tlements  in  the  country ;  for  no  grant  was  ever  intended  to 
4  be  made  to  them,  to  enable  them  to  prevent  other  fubjeCls 
4  of  Britain  from  planting  thofe  colonies,  which  they  them- 
4  felves  would  not  plant  or  occupy ;  for  luch  a  power,  in- 
4  ftead  of  being  beneficial,  would  be  the  greateft  preju- 
4  dice  to  Britain.  It  is  therefore  become  a  general  law  in 
4  all  the  colonies,  that  thofe  who  take  grants  of  land,  and 
4  don’t  plant  them  in  a  reafonable  limited  time,  forfeit  their 
4  right  to  thofe  lands,  and  a  new  grant  is  made  out  to  fuch 
4  others  as  fhall  plant  and  improve  them;  and,  if  this  grant 
4  be  not  immediately  refumed  fo  far,  and  the  trade  laid  open, 
4  and  fome  force  be  not  fent  to  fecure  our  fouthern  planta- 
4  tions  in  the  bay  by  the  government,  in  cafe  there  fhould  be 
4  a  trench  war,  we  fhall  fee  the  French  immediately  dif- 
4  poflefs  the  company  of  all  their  fadories  but  Churchill, 
4  ar>d  all  thefe  countries  and  that  trade  will  be  in  polleftion 
4  of  the  French. 

4  To  the  making  fuch  fettlements  fome  objections  have  been 
4  made  by  the  friends  of  the  company  :  as  the  great  difficulty 
4  of  getting  people  to  go  to  fettle  and  plant  in  fo  cold  a  coun- 
4  try,  and  the  difficulty  and  danger  attending  the  making  fet- 
4  tlements  higher  up  upon  the  rivers,  and  navigating  them,  as 
4  they  are  fo  full  of  falls  and  rapids,  that  can  only  be  navi- 
4  gated  by  the  natives  in  (mail  canoes,  made  of  birch-bark, 
4  which  cannot  contain  above  two  men  with  any  cargo;  and 
4  in  thefe  they  are  often  overfet,  and  are  in  fuch  danger  of 
4  being  drowned,  and  of  fpoiling  their  goods,  that  they  are 
4  often  obliged  to  carry  their  canoes  and  cargo  from  place  to 
4  place,  which  obftrudfs  greatly,  and  delays  the  navigation  ; 
4  and  that  fcarce  five  men  out  of  120,  which  the  company 
4  now  have  in  the  bay,  will  venture  ^hemfelves  in,  or  can 
4  conduit  fuch  canoes,  without  imminent  danger  of  being 
4  drowned;  and,  confequently,  thefe  hardfhips  and  difficul- 
4  ties  will  counterballance  the  profit  to  be  made  of  fettling 
4  higher  up  in  the  country,  upon  the  rivers,  in  pleafanter 
4  and  warmer  climates. 

4  1  o  this  I  anfwer.  That,  by  the  accounts  already  given 
4  here  of  thefe  climates  and  countries,  by  impartial  perfons, 
4  who  do  not  want  to  difguife  the  truth,  it  appears  that  the 
4  cold  is  tolerable,  even  at  thefe  difadvantageous  fettlements 
4  at  prefent  in  the  bay;  and  that,  upon  paffing  only  five  or 
4  fix  leagues  up  the  rivers  into  the  country,  the  climate  is  1b 
4  altered  as  to  be  equal  to  thofe  of  the  fame  latitudes  in  Eu- 
4  rope;  and  that  thefe  prodigious  accounts  of  the  effects  of 
4  cold  are  calculated  only  to  ferve  the  company,  in  oider  to 
4  prevent  people  from  going  there  to  fettle,  and  incroach  up- 
4  on  the  company’s  monopoly  of  trade.  And  to  the  difficulty 
4  they  make  about  navigating  thefe  rivers  in  thofe  fmall  ca-* 
4  noes,  and  the  fmall  number  employed  by  the  company  who 
4  will  venture  in  them,  or  can  conduct  them,  I  anfwer, 
4  That  their  fervants,  being  at  prefent  no"  gainers  by  trade, 
4  will  not  endeavour  to  learn  to  navigate  thefe  canoes,  where 
4  there  is  any  rifque  and  care  neceflary  to  prevent  the  danger. 
4  Befides,  the  company  allows  them  no  time  to  Jearn,  by 
4  confining  them  to  their  factories,  whilft  the  Indian  trade 
4  continues,  and  the  navigation  is  open  ;  and  at  other  times 
4  keeps  them  employed  in  cutting  wood  for  firing,  bringing 
4  it  home,  fhooting,  fiftiing,  and  digging  in  their  gardens, 

*  to  fupply  themfeves  with  proviftons,  to  lefl’en  the  compa- 
4  ny’s  expence;  fo  that  they  are  allowed  no  time  to  learn  to 
4  navigate  thefe  boats,  or  to  go  up  the  rivers  to  obferve  the 
4  foil  and  climate,  or  what  improvements  might  be  made  in 
4  the  country.  But,  if  they  were  mafters  of  their  own  time, 
4  and  could  advance  their  wealth  by  trade,  and  found  a  con- 
4  fiderable  profit  to  arife  to  them  by  their  dexterity  in  ma- 
4  naging  thefe  canoes,  and  the  great  pleafure  and  fatisfadtion 
4  they  would  have  by  living  in  a  fine  climate,  among  thefe 
4  lakes  and  rivers,  they  would  be  as  enterprizing  and  dextrous 
4  as  the  Cureur  de  Bois,  and  be  as  able  to  navigate  among 
4  thefe  water-falls,  as  the  French.  Neither  is  it  impradlica- 
4  ble  to  prevent  even  thofe  canoes  from  overfetting,  by  out- 
4  lagers,  or  blown  bladders,  fixed  to  their  fides  ;  or  other 
4  kind  of  boats  may  be  ufed,  fuch  as  are  made  at  Torneo  in 
4  Sweden,  upon  the  rivers  falling  into  the  Bothnic  Gulph  ; 

*  and  Laplanders  might  be  prevailed  upon  to  go  there  to  teach 
4  them  how  to  make  and  manage  thefe  boats,  and  train  up 

4  rein* 
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*  rein-deer  to  draw  in  fledges  in  winter,  and  alfo  to  ufe  Lap- 

*  land  fhoes,  which  are  better  than  thofe  ufed  in  America. 

4  If  the  trade  was  once  made  free,  the  profit  made  upon  it 
‘  would  induce  many  to  go  and  fettle  upon  thofe  rivers,  when 
4  not  only  horfes,  and  other  convemencies,  would  be  had 
‘  near  the  water  falls,  to  affift  the  land -carriage  in  fummer, 
4  but  alfo  horfes  and  rein-deer  to  draw  their  fledges  in  winter, 
4  as  in  Ruffia,  which  is  almoft  as  cheap  a  carriage  as  by  wa- 
4  ter,  when  the  proper  roads  are  made  through  the  woods  : 
4  fo  that  objection  mud:  be  of  no  force  to  prevent  our  opening 
4  the  trade,  and  fettling  thefe  countries.  But  fuppofing  the 
4  word,  that  we  could  not  manage  thefe  canoes,  that  could 
4  not  prevent  our  fettling  to  advantage  upon  thefe  rivers  and 
4  lakes  above  the  falls,  for  the  natives  might  dill  be  our  car- 
4  riers,  in  navigating  thofe  dangerous  places,  and  taking  our 
4  goods  from  one  fettlement  to  another,  whild  we  fhould  be 
4  employed  in  navigation  and  trade  among  the  lakes  and  rivers 
4  where  there  are  no  falls,  in  larger  veflels,  and  pulh  our  com- 
4  merce  fouth  ward,  into  better  climates  and  richer  foils,  and  put 
4  the  natives  upon  improvements  in  trade,  by  civilizing  and  in- 
4  drudfing  them  in  building  convenient  houfes,  and  ali’oeiating 
4  in  towns,  making  gardens,  and  tiding  their  lands ;  providing 
4  them  with  horfes  and  tame  cattle,  and  fowl,  for  their  ufe, 

4  and  proper  tools,  which  our  trade  would  furnifli  them  with. 

4  Another  obje£f  ion  is,  that  it  is  a  difficult  and  dangerous  na- 
4  vigation  into  the  bay,  and  the  trade  is  not  worth  the  rifque. 

4  To  this  1  anfwer,  That  the  navigation  is  not  fo  dangerous 
4  as  it  is  apprehended  to  be,  but  appears  to  be  morefo  by  the 
4  inunuations  and  report  of  the  company,  and  their  friends, 

4  who  gave  it  out  in  order  to  deter  others  from  venturing  and 
4  interfering  in  their  trade;  and  for  that  reafon  they  oblige 
4  their  captains,  under  a  penalty,  not  to  publifh  any  charts 
4  of  the  bay  and  {freight.  Captain  Middleton,  who  was  in 
4  their  lervice,  made  above  20  voyages,  to  different  parts  of 
4  the  bay,  and  never  loft  a  fhip,  nor  had  any  accident  in  thefe 
4  voyages ;  nor  have  I  heard  that  the  company,  in  about  2'; 

4  years,  have  loft  any  flrips  in  that  trade  but  two,  and  the 
4  men  and  cargo  were  faved  by  captain  Middleton.  Where 
4  captains  are  careful  in  the  ice,  there  is  not  much  danger; 

4  it  is  of  great  advantage  to  them  that  there  is  no  night  at 
4  that  feafon  they  enter  the  bay,  where  the  quantity  ofice  is 
4  greateft;  and  when  they  return  in  September,  or  even  in 
4  October,  all  the  ice  is  in  a  manner  diflolved,  or  paffed  out 
4  of  the  {freight  into  the  ocean,  and  none  feen  that  can  hin- 
4  der  their  paflage. 

4  It  is  probable  that,  during  the  whole  winter,  from  Odfober 
4  to  March,  there  is  no  ice  in  the  {freight  to  obftrudf  their 
4  paflage  into  or  out  of  the  bay ;  for  a  fhip  which  chanced  to 
4  be  doled  up  with  ice  in  an  inlet,  by  breaking  of  the  ice 
4  got  out,  and  came  through  the  ice  at  Chriftmas,  without 
4  finding  any  ice  in  the  {freight  to  prevent  her  paflage  :  for 
4  the  ice  which  is  formed  in  bays  and  rivers  in  winter,  does 
4  not  break  up  and  get  into  the  channel  or  {freight  until  it 
4  begins  to  thaw  upon  the  fhore,  in  March  or  April;  at 
4  which  time  it  is  carried  by  the  winds  and  tide  into  the 
4  {freight,  and  obftrudts  the  paflage  in  May  or  June,  until  it 
4  is  diflolved  ;  yet,  even  then,  good  pilots  know  how  to 
4  avoid  it,  and  get  into  the  eddy-tide,  out  of  the  current, 

4  where  the  ice  is  more  open,  and  not  drove  together  by  the 
4  winds  and  current,  as  it  is  in  the  channel.  But  thefe  dif- 
4  ficulties  would  leflen  every  day,  if  the  trade  were  opened, 

4  and  the  voyages  more  frequent,  by  the  great  number  of 
4  ftfips,  which  would  make  many  more  experienced  pilots. 

4  And  as  there  is  now  a  more  accurate  chart  publiftied  of  the 
4  {freight  and  bay,  by  captain  Middleton,  with  the  ifiands, 

4  foundings,  tides,  and  variation,  the  navigation  will  become 
4  lels  dangerous  daily,  and  coves,  and  places  of  fhelter  for 
4  fhips,  will  be  found  out,  by  the  number  of  fhips  which 
4  would  then  pafs,  and  be  trading  in  thofe  feas  which  are 
4  now  unknown.  I  therefore  apprehend  that  the  danger  of 
4  the  ice  is  more  in  imagination  than  reality,  when  care  and 
4  judgment  are  employed  ;  for  {hips  are  moflly  inclofed  in 
4  ice  in  calm  weather  and  fogs,  when  the 'Ice  prevents  the 
motion  of  the  fea;  ftormy  weather  difperfes  and  breaks  the 
4  ice,  unlefs  they  get  under  the  lee  of  a  large  ifland  of  ice, 

4  and  then  they  fallen  to  it,  and  drive  along  with  it,  whilft 
4  the  imailer  ice  to  leeward  is  drove  from  them  by  the  wind, 

4  and  the  large  ifiands,  being  many  fathoms  deep  in  the 
water,  come  on  ground  before  the  {hips  are  in  danger  of 
4  being  forced  on  fhore  in  fhallow  water. 

The  greateft  danger  and  delay  from  the  ice  is  in  the  en¬ 
trance  into  the  {freights ;  for  the  firft  40  leagues  from  thence 
4  the  quantity  is  lefs,  and  they  pafs  on  with  lefs  difficulty  ; 

4  and  after  getting  into  the  bay,  the  north-weft  fide  is  the 
‘  !reeft  from  ice  ;  the  bottom  of  the  bay  is  full  of  low  flat 
‘ce’  which  is  all  diflolved  in  the  latter  end  of  fummer.  ‘ 

<  except  two  {hips,  which  were  loft  in  king 

,  am  s  reign,  and  a  French  fhip,  after  an  engagement 
‘  with  our  fhips,  when  they  attacked  fort  Nelfon,  I  have 
heard  of  none,  except  the  fhips  already  mentioned,  which 
t  have  been Jolt  m  the  voyage.  The  two  fhips  which  went 
out  With  barlow,  in  1719,  to  find  the  north -weft  paflage, 
contrary  to  the  inclinations  of  the  company,  if  they  did  not 
make  the  paffage,  were  probably  in  the  winter  furprized  by 
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4  the  natives,  and  were  not  loft  in  the  ice;  for  they  fay  that 
4  the  natives,  in  about  latitude  63  degrees,  where  they  fup- 
4  pofe  they  were  loft,  are  finer,  ftnee  that  time,  in  tradino- 
vvith  the  company  s  {loops  ;  which  they  apprehend  to  be 
4  from  a  confeioufnefs  of  guilt,  fearing  that,  if  it  were  known 
they  fhould  ftill  be  punifhed  for  it.  Since,  therefore,  the 
4  greateft  danger  from  the  ice  is  in  paffing  the  fti eight,  and 
fo  few  accidents  have  happened  in  fo  many  years,  the  navi¬ 
gation,  1  think,  cannot  be  called  dangerous,  though  it  lias 
‘  been  apprehended,  and  net  equal  to  the  whale-fifhers, 
4  who  go  annually  to  Spitfberg  and  Davis’s  Streights,  to  lati- 
4  tudes  78  and  80  degrees,  without  any  objection  to  that 
navigation,  either  by  the  Dutch,  Hamburghers,  Danes 
4  Bifcayners,  or  Englifh.’ 

He  concludes  from  thence,  that  the  opening  the  trade,  and 
fettling  in  the  bay,  would  prove  a  great  benefit  to,  and  ofeat 
improvement  of,  our  trade,  which  might  be  vaftly  increased, 
as  well  in  refpedf  to  furrs  as  to  mines,  and  the  whale-fifhery  • 
all  which  might  be  carried  on  with  the  affiftance  of  the  In¬ 
dians,  and  would  turn  to  a  very  high  profit,  even  fuppofing 
that  no  paflage  to  the  north-weft  fhould  ever  be  found  ;  bur, 
fhould  future  experience  demonftrate  that  this  gentleman’s  no- 
tions  are,  in  this  refpedf,  well  founded,  and  this  long-foug'ht- 
for  paflage  fhould  actually  be  difeovered,  it  would  then  cer¬ 
tainly  follow  that  this  country,  fo  little  known,  and  fo  much 
defpifed  till  very  lately,  would  become  of  more  confequence 
to  us  than  almoft  any  colony  in  America.  Here  let  me  take 
the  liberty  of  obferving,  what  hitherto,  as  far  as  I  know, 
has  never  yet  been  confidered :  that,  if  fuch  a  paflage  to  the 
north -w<.  ft  fhould  be  difeovered  before  thefe  countries  are  to¬ 
lerably  planted,  the  French  would  have  a  fair  opportunity  of 
fupplanting  us  in  the  advantages  expedfed  from  that  important 
attempt ;  and,  perhaps,  we  fhould  then  be  forced  to  fiaht 

for  the  poffeffion  of  countries  that  are  now  thought  not  worth 
the  having. 

It  may  likewife  deferve  fome  thought,  whether 'it  be  not  bet¬ 
ter  to  attempt  fuch  (ettlements  without  lbfs  of  time,  as  muff: 
at  all  events  be  highly  ufeful  and  ferviceable  to  this  nation,  by 
dividing  the  French  fettlements  in  Canada,  and  on  the  Mif- 
fiffippi,  from  each  other,  than  to  wait  till  the  importance  of 
fuch  lettlements  fhall  appear  in  fo  glaring  a  light,  as  they  mud 
immediately  do,  if  fuch  a  paflage  fhould  be  dilcovered  ;  for  we 
ought  to  remember,  from  the  famous  inftance  of  our  being 
difappointed  in  our  defign  of  fettling  the  ifiands  of  St.  Lucia 
and  St.  Vincent,  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter,  in  a  time  of 
full  peace,  for  us  to  acquire  any  advantage  in  point  of  com¬ 
merce,  at  the  expence  of  the  French,  who,  in  fuch  a  cafe, 
would  not  fail  to  take  the  fame  vigorous  meafures  that  they 
did  in  the  cafe  before-mentioned.  I  have  taken  the  more 
pains  to  place  this  matter  in  a  fair  and  true  light,  becaufe  I 
am  perfuaded  this  is  the  time  in  which  only  it  can  be  con¬ 
fidered  to  advantage  ;  for  if  the  cafe  now  in  view  (I  mean 
the  dfleovery  of  a  north -weft  paflage)  Ihould  ever  come,  as  I 
am  convinced,  fooner  or  later,  it  will  come  to  be  the  cafe  in 
fadf,  the  face  of  affairs  will  be  quite  changed,  and  this  new 
rout  to  the  South-Seas  and  Eaft-Indies  will  produce  fuch  an 
alteration  in  the  whole  commercial  fyftem  of  Europe,  that 
things  will  be  feen  to  be  then  of  the  utmoft  confequence, 
which  at  prefent  moft  people  look  upon  as  dreams  and  vifions, 
notwithftanding  the  late  fan&ion  given  them  by  the  wifdom 
of  the  parliament. 

But  it  becomes  a  prudent  and  lenfible  people,  and  above  all  it 
imports  a  maritime  power,  to  confider  things  in  time,  and 
while  what  is  propofed  for  their  benefit  is  eafy,  or  at  leaft. 
practicable,  and  not  to  defer  and  delay  things,  till,  from 
being  troublefome  and  difficult,  they  come  to  be  abfolutely 
impoffible.  We  know  what  {harp  and  cutting  remarks  have 
been  made  on  the  meannefs  of  king  James’s  fpirit,  in  fuffer- 
mg  the  Dutch  to  defpoil  us  of  the  fpice  trade :  we  cannot 
but  remember  the  fevere  refledions  on  queen  Anne’s  miniftry, 
for  not  fecuring  to  us  Cape  Breton  ;  and'  therefore,  we  fhould 
be  cautious  of  falling  a  third  time  into  the  fame  miftake,  and 
of  running  the  hazard  of  making  a  great  difeovery,  fuch  as 
all  the  world  allows  that  of  the  north-weft  paflage  would  be, 
rather  for  other  people  s  benefit  than  our  own,  fince  it  muff 
pafs  for  a  blunder,  greater  than  ever  was  made  by  our  ancef- 
tors,  and  would  fender  us  effedlually  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of 
lateft  pofterity. 

Remarks  before  the  laft  war. 

The  accounts  given  by  the  company  being  repugnant  to  what 
has  been  faid  by  others  in  relation  to  the  country  in  general, 
and  the  commerce  of  the  company  in  particular,  we  fhall  con¬ 
clude  with  what  has  lately  been  publifhed  with  regard  to  this 
matter,  by  Mr.  Jofeph  Robfon,  in  his  Account  of  fix  years 
tefidence  in  Fludfon  s  Bay,  from  the  year  1733  to  1736,  and 
from  1744  to  1747,  late  furveyor  and  fupervifor  of  the  build¬ 
ings  to  the  Hudlon  s  Bay  company,  See.  and,  if  there  are  any 
falfehcods  and  mifreprefentations  contained  therein,  only  to 
injure  the  company,  and  no  way  to  ferve  the  public,  let  the 
author  anlvver  for  them,  for  the  public  can  only  depend  upon 
the  reports  of  thofe  who  have  been  in  thefe  countries. 

4  I  fhall  now  proceed,  fays  Mr.  Robfon,  page  62,  to  fum  up 
4  the  material  part  of  the  evidence  produced  agamft  thecom- 

/  ‘  4  pany 
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4  pftny  [before  the  committee  of  the  honourable  houfe  of 
4  commons]  relative  to  their  mifconducf,  and  to  the  country, 
4  climate,  trade,  filheries,  and  navigation  of  the  bay. 

‘  Firft,  It  appears  that  the  countries  about  the  bay  are  ca 
‘  pable  of  great  improvement ;  that  the  lands  fouthvvard  and 
‘  weflvvard  of  the  bay  are  in  good  climates,  equal,  in  their 
‘  fcveral  latitudes,  to  thofe  of  Ana  and  Europe,  and  that  the 
4  climate  improves,  farther  within  land,  the  fpring  being 
4  earlier,  and  the  winter  fhorter ;  that  by  Kelfey’s  journal, 

‘  produced  by  the  company,  and  by  Jofeph  de  la  France’s, 

4  which  they  have  not  controverted,  the  country  abounds 
‘  with  woods,  champaigns,  plains,  ponds,  rivers  and  lakes, 

4  feveral  hundred  leagues  weft  from  the  bay,  that  the  land 

*  is  covered  with  beavers,  buffaloes,  deer,  martens,  and 
‘  other  valuable  furrs;  and  the  rivers  and  lakes  are  full  of 
‘  fturgeon,  and  other  excellent  fifh. — It  appears,  alfo,  that 
4  thefe  fine  rivers  are  navigable  every-where  with  canoes, 

4  and  in  mod  places  with  larger  veftels,  having  but  in- 
4  confiderable  falls,  up  which  canoes  can  betoyved  againft  the 
4  ftreams,  and  that  the  lakes  are  navigable  by  larger  veftels. — 

‘  That  upon  thefe  rivers,  and  about  the  lakes,  are  many 
4  nations,  or  tribes,  of  docile  and  humane  Indians,  willing 
‘  to  be  inftrutfted,  and  eager  to  engage  in  trade. — That  the 
4  lands  are  capable  of  tillage,  affording  good  pafture  for  horf'es 
4  and  cattle  in  the  fummer,  and  good  hay  for  their  fubfiftence 

*  in  winter. — That  at  Churchill,  the  moft  northerly  fatftory, 

4  horfes  and  cows  have  been  kept  in  winter,  though  greatly 
4  expofed  to  the  froft  and  cold. — That  all  forts  ofgarden-ftuff 
4  ftourh'h  at  the  factories  ;  and,  where  barley  and  oats  have 
4  been  fown,  they  corhe  to  perfection :  at  Moofe  factory,  at 
4  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  fown  wheat  has  ftood  the  winter 
4  frofts,  and  grown  very  well  the  fummer  following,  though 
4  the  cold  and  froft  is  greater,  and  continues  longer  here  than 
4  within  land  :  black  cherries  alfo  planted  here  have  grown 
4  and  borne  fruit,  as  would  other  trees,  if  propagated. — That 
4  the  rivers  upon  the  bay  abound  with  white  whales,  and 
4  other  valuable  fifh  ;  and  thefea  to  the  northward  with  black 
4  whales,  fea-horfcs,  feals,  and  white  bears,  which  afford 
4  whale-fin,  oil,  ivory,  and  fldns ;  the  weftern  coaft  being 
4  no  way  mountainous,  as  in  Davis’s  and  Hudfon’s  Streights. 

4  That  the  feas  and  navigation  are  not  dangerous,  there  be- 
4  ing  few  inftances  of  the  lofs  of  Ihips  in  the  bay,  or  in  the 
4  paffage  thither. 

4  Secondly,  It  appears  that,  notwithftanding  the  unfpeakable 
4  advantages  to  be  obtained  by  planting  and  fettling  thefe 
4  countries,  the  climates  of  which  are  not  worfe  than  Sweden, 

*  Denmark,  Ruffia,  Poland,  and  North  Germany,  yet  the 
4  company  have  not  made,  nor  encouraged  to  be  made,  any 

*  one  fettlemetrt  or  colony,  having  only  four  fmall  factories, 

*  in  which  they  keep  about  130  fervants,  and  two  fmall 
4  houfes  with  only  eight  men  in  each,  which  is  all  the  force 
4  they  have  provided  to  keep  the  pofielfion,  and  protect  the 
4  trade  of  a  country,  equal  to  one -third  of  Europe. — That 
4  they  have  not,  in  50  years,  fent  above  one  perfon  to  make 
4  difcoveries  within  land,  which  was  Norton,  who,  by 
4  Brown’s  evidence,  had  been  at  the  copper  mine,  though 
4  his  journal  was  not  produced  to  the  committee  ;  but  none 
4  to  make  friendlhipsand  alliances  with  the  natives,  difcourag- 
4  ing  even  their  fervants  from  going  up  into  the  inlands  to 
4  trade,  though  for  their  own  benefit,  nor  even  to  prevent 
4  the  natives  from  trading  with  the  French,  though  they  are 
4  fenfible  of  their  perpetual  Incroachments,  and  that 

4  they  daily  carry  away  the  richer  furrs - That,  not- 

4  withftanding  there  are  inconteftable  evidences  of  rich  cop- 
4  per  and  lead  mines,  and  even  of  cinnabar,  out  of  which 
4  mercury  has  been  extracted,  yet  no  encouragement  has  been 
4  given,  or  attempts  made  to  fearch  after  them,  with  a  view 
4  to  their  improvement. — That  the  annual  exports  of  the 
4  company  have  not  exceeded  4000  1.  and,  in  time  of  peace, 

4  their  navigation  has  been  confined  to  three  (hips,  of  150  or 
4  200  tons,  with  two  or  three  fmall  Hoops  ftationed  in  the 
4  bay,  that  fome  years  are  not  fent  out  of  harbour. — That  no 
4  means  have  been  ufed  to  civilize  or  convert  the  natives, 

14  nor  even  a  clergyman  fent  over  to  inftru£l  and  take  care  of 
4  the  fouls  of  their  own  fervants  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  learn- 
4  ing  the  Indian  language,  or  keeping  up  any  correfpondence 
4  with  the  people,  is  feverely  prohibited,  under  penalty  of  lofs 

of  wages,  and  bodily  corieftion. — And  that  none  butplau- 
4  fible  and  infincere  attempts  have  been  made  to  find  out  a 
4  paftage  to  the  weftern  ocean  of  America,  though  the  pro- 
4  bability  of  there  being  fuch  a  paftage  is  more  and  more 
4  ftrengthened  from  the  late  difeovery  of  bays,  inlets,  and 
4  broken  lands,  the  weftern  ends  of  which  are  not  yet  difeo- 
4  vered,  and  from  there  having  been  no  rivers  yet  obferved 
4  on  the  north- weft  coaft. 

*  And  what  have  the  company  and  it’s  friends  been  able  to 
4  advance,  in  oppofition  to  thefe  accumulated  proofs  of  ne- 
4  glefit  and  folly  ?  Why  no  more  than  this, — “  That,  if  the 
44  country  and  trade  could  have  been  improved  to  the  degree 
44  that  is  fell  edged*  merely  by  making  fielh  difcoveries,  and 
44  earning  on  an  induftrious  cultivation,  it  is  not  to  be  lup- 
44  pofed  that  the  taking  fuch  practicable  fteps  would  have  been 
44  omitted  bv  tnecompany,  which, withoutdoubt,  is  compofed 
44  of  men  of  experience,  who  are  wife  enough  to  purfile  their 
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4*  own  interefts.” — 4  This  was  the  fundamental  point  with 
regard  to  which  the  committee  ventured  to  crols-exatr.ilie 
the  petitioners  witnelles  againft  the  company  ;  moft  of  whom 
'  v/er  :  men  of  inferior  ftations,  unqualified  to  aftign  the  true 
f  reaf°n  why  the  company  have  acted  fomanifeftly  againft  the 
ff’tereft  the  public,  and  fo  apparently  againft  their  own. 
Rut  the  true  reafon  is  obvious  :  “  they  had  no  legal  right 
“  to  their  exclufive  trade  fince  the  year  1698,  at  which  time 
^  me  act  expired  that  confirmed  their  charter  only  for  feven 
years  :  if,  therefore,  at  this  period  the  leaft  evidence  had 
been  fufrered  to  tranipire  that  the  climate  of  Hudfon’s  Bay 
is  very  habitable;  that  the  foil  is  rich  and  fruitful,  fit  for 
44  growing  corn,  and  raifmg  flocks  of  cattle,  and  abounds 
alfo  w  ith  valuable  mines  ;  that  the  fffheries  are  capable  of 
great  improvement,  and  the  navigation  not  more  danger¬ 
ous  than  in  ocher  countries  ;  that  the  trade  may  even  be 
44  extended  by  means  of  a  navigable  paffage,  or  at  leaft  by  a 
44  ihort  land  paftage,  to  the  Weftern  Ocean  5  and  that  the 
company,  from  thefe  difcoveries  and  improvements,  are 
“  grown  immenfely  rich  and  powerful 4  I  fay,  had  fuch 
4  proofs  of  a  fine  country  and  beneficial  trade  ftolenabroad  in 
4  the  world,  as  they  muft  unavoidably  have  done,  if  proper 
4  experiments  had  been  made,  44  the  company  knew  that  the 
“  legiflature  would  have  taken  the  right  into  its  own  hands, 
44  and  fettled  the  country,,  and  laid  the  trade  open,  for  the 
1  4*  benefit  of  Britain.’’  4  They  have,  therefore,  contented 

4  themfelves  with  dividing  among  100  perfons  a  large  profit 
upon  a  fmall  capital  ;  have  not  only  endeavoured  to  keep 
the  true  ltate  of  the  trade  and  country  an  impenetrable  fe- 
cret,  but  induftrioufly  propagated  the  worft  impreflions  of 
them;  and,  rather  tnan  enjoy  the  inconceivable  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  general  cultivation,  in  common  with  their  fel¬ 
low  fubjects,  have,  even  to  the  hazard  of  their  own  fepa- 
4  rate  intereft,  expofed  both  country  and  trade  to  the  in- 
4  croachments  of  the  French. 

T.  he  French,  who  are  grafping.  at  univerfal  dominion, 
watch  every  opportunity  for  extending  their  trade,  and  fe- 
4  curing  all  thofe  countries  which  we  abandon.  But  tamely 
to  lufter  them  to  difpoffefs  us  of  this  important  fource  of 
wealth  and  power,  is,  befides  the  lofs,  a  difgrace  not  to  be 
4  borne  by  Britain;  though  borne  it  muft  be,  if  the  com- 
4  pany  are  permitted  any  longer  to  facrifice  the  good  of  the 
nation  to  their  private  intereft.  The  legiflature  only  can 
4  prevent  the  one,  by  putting  an  immediate  flop  to  the  other; 
4  and  the  legiflature  has  but  two  methods  to  make  choice  of; 
4  either, 

4  Firft,  To  purchafe  the  company’s  right  to  any  lands  they 
4  have  a  legal  title  to  ;  to  lay  the  trade  open,  with  thecufto- 
4  mary  privileges  and  immunities ;  to  fettle  the  rivers,  and 
4  coafts  adjoining,  with  ’European  Proteftants,  who  are 
4  now  in  great  numbers  feeking  for  places  offhelter,  in  which 
4  they  may  enjoy  their  civil  and  religious  liberties  with  fafety  ; 
4  and,  laftly,  to  civilize  the  natives,  treat  them  with  gentle- 
neis  and  humanity,  inftrufit  them  in  the  knowledge  of  ufe- 
4  ful  arts,  and  encourage  their  induftry,  by  allowing  them  an 
equitable  trade,  and  thus  lay  a  foundation  for  their  conver- 
4  lion  to  Chriftianity.  Or, 

4  Secondly,  Fo  confirm  the  foie  property  of  thefe  extenfive 
countries,  with  all  the  royalties,  powers,  and  privileges  ori- 
4  ginally  granted  by  the  charter  to  the  company  for  ever.  For, 
4  As  by  this  they  would  beedme  lords  paramount,  like  the 
4  Dutch  company  in  the  Indies,  and  but  barely  fubordinate 
4  to  the  crown  of  Great-Britain  ;  fo  by  this,  and  by  this 
only,  they  will  be  induced  to  purfue  thofe  meafures  that 
4  can  produce  any  advantages  to  the  company.’ 

Remarks  on  Hudson’s  Bay  fince  the  laft  war,  and  the 
Definitive  Treaty  of  Peace  1763. 

This  company  having  been  deemed  a  monopoly  of  an  inju¬ 
rious  nature  to  the  commerce  of  this  part  of  the  world,  and 
has  greatly  tended  to  obftrudt  the  advances  that  private  tra¬ 
ders  would  have  made  therein,  had  it  been  laid  entirely  open, 
or  been  conftituted  a  well-regulated  company  ;  and  as  there 
appeals  grounds  fufficient  to  induce  the  legiflature  tothinkof 
altering  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  trade  ;  and  more  efpecially 
fo,  fince  this  is  fo  contiguous  to  Canada,  and  may  be  faid 
to  fall  under  it’s  Dependencies;  for  otherwife  this  compa¬ 
ny  may  fpread  itfelf,  and  prove  detrimental  to  the  free  trade 
ol  our  new  acquifitions. — And  as  our  Public  Debts  and 
Taxes  are  lwelled  to  fuch  an  enormous  bulk,  fhould  we 
not  attempt  to  open  and  extend  every  vein  of  commerce 
that  promifes  any  benefit  to  the  kingdom,  and  bring  in  riches 
that  will  enable  us  to  leffen  our  commercial  incumbrances? 
HUNGARY,  a  kingdom  fituate  between  1 6  and  23  degrees 
of  eaft  longitude  from  London,  and  between  45  and  49  de¬ 
grees  of  north  latitude,  bounded  by  the  Carpathian  moun¬ 
tains,  which  divide  it  from  Poland  on  the  north,  by  Tran- 
filvania  and  Walachia  on  the  eaft,  by  the  river  Drave,  which 
feparates  it  from  Sclavonia  on  the  fouth,  and  by  Auftria  2nd 
Moravia  on  the  weft. 

The  country  abounds  with  mines  of  gold,  filver,  and  other 
metals,  as  alfo  pits  of  fait.  No  foil  is  fcarce  more  fruitful  in 
the  general.  It  produces  good  corn  in  fuch  plenty,  that  it  is 
fix  times  as  cheap  as  in  England.  1  heii  grapes  are  large  and 
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lufcious,  and  their  wines,  particularly  thofe  of  Tockay, 
■preferred  to  any  in  Europe.  They  have  as  great  plenty  of 
grafs  and  cattle,  of  which  latter  they  fell  incredible  numbers 
to  Germany,  not  lefs  than  80,000  a  year  to  Auftria  alone. 
Among  other  medicinal  plants,  they  have  rhubarb.  Their 
breed  of  buffaloes  is  very  good,  which  ferve  them  in  plough¬ 
ing  and  hufbandry.  Their  horfes  are  fwift,  but  not  large, 
and  therefore  more  ufed  for  riding  than  draught.  They  have 
fuch  numbers,  that  their  kings  have  brought  50,000  into  the 
field.  Here’s  abundance  of  deer,  wild  fowl,  and  other  game, 
which  every  body  has  the  privilege  of  taking,  fo  that  they  are 
the  common  food  of  the  very  boors. 

They  have  no  great  foreign  commerce,  befides  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  their  cattle  and  wines  ;  and  no  other  manufactures  of 
confequence,  befides  thofe  of  copper,  and  other  hard  wares, 
though  the  queen  of  Hungary  at  prefent,  is  greatly  encou- 
raging  divers  capital  manufactures,  which  are  likely  to  prove 
very  profperous.  No  country  produces  fo  many  metals  as 
this,  tin  excepted  ;  and  in  fome  parts  are  found  even  dia¬ 
monds,  and  other  precious  ftones.  The  peafants,  even  as 
they  till  the  ground,  fometimes  find  grains  of  gold.  They 
have  likewife  great  plenty  of  white,  red,  and  black  marble, 
and  fome  fine  porphyry. 

It’s  air  is  temperate,  but  in  the  fummer  the  days  are  excef- 
five  hot,  and  the  nights  as  cold.  It’s  many  marfhes  and  lakes 
render  it  frequently  unwholefome :  and  it’s  waters,  except 
thofe  of  the  Danube,  are  {linking,  but  they  are  all  well 
flocked  with  fifh,  efpecially  the  Theyffe,  or  Tibifcus,  where 
1000  carp  have  been  fold  for  a  crown,  and  in  fome  places 
they  throw  their  fifh  to  the  hogs :  which  prolific  quality  of 
the  rivers  is  afcribed  to  the  hot  exhalations  that  rife  every¬ 
where  out  of  the  fulphureous  foil,  efpecially  in  the  fouth  part. 
It’s  other  noted  rivers  are,  the  Danube,  Drave,  Save,  Raab, 
the  Vag,  or  Waag,  and  the  Gran.  The  Theyffe  rifes  at  the 
foot  of  the  Carpathian  mountains,  and,  after  running  weft, 
and  paffing  by  Tockay,  it  turns  fouth,  and  falls  into  the 
Danube  over-againft  Salankemen.  The  Danube,  entering 
Hungary  on  the  weft  fide,  runs  to  the  fouth-eaft  as  far  as 
Belgrade,  and,  in  a  courfe  of  near  300  miles  through  this 
country,  forms  feveral  iflands.  The  Drave,  which  enters 
Hungary  on  the  weft  fide,  runs  almoft  direftly  eaft,  till  it 
falls  into  the  Danube,  a  little  below  Effeck.  The  Raab, 
rifing  in  Stiria,  enters  this  country  alfo  on  the  weft  fide,  and, 
funning  north-eaft,  falls  into  the  Danube  near  the  city  of  it’s 
own  name.  The  Waag  rifes  alfo  in  the  north  of  Hungary, 
and  falls  into  the  Danube,  a  little  below  Kommora.  This 
country  abounds  with  falutary  hot  baths  and  fountains,  of 
vitriolic,  petrifying,  and  other  peculiar  qualities. 

Chremnitz,  or  Kremnitz,  on  the  frontiers  of  Nitra,  is 
the  chief,  and  moft  ancient  of  mine-towns.  Dr.  Brown  fays, 
it’s  gold  mine  [fee  the  article  Gold]  has  been  wrought 
near  950  years ;  that  ’tis  the  richeft  of  the  feven  mines  in 
thefe  parts  ;  that  the  entrance  into  it  through  an  horizontal 
paffage,  called  the  Erbftal,  is  170  fathom  deep,  and  that 
the  vein  runs  9  or  10  miles  in  length.  Some  of  the  paf- 
fages  cut  lohg  ago  through  the  rocks  are,  by  difufe,  grown 
up  again,  and  hardly  paffable. — It  has  6  perpendicular  Ihafts 
or  pits,  one  of  them  150  fathom  deep,  and  lined  with  planks, 
to  prevent  the  earth  from  falling  in  upon  the  miners,  who 
diredl  themfelves  by  a  compafs  to  trace  the  veins,  of  which 
moft  part  run  to  the  north-eaft. 

The  gold  ore  is  of  divers  colours,  of  which  the  white,  varie¬ 
gated  with  black  fpots,  proves  the  beft.  They  try  or  affay 
the  ore  [fee  the  article  Assay]  by  wafhing  it,  after  ’tis 
pounded,  in  a  fmall  river  that  runs  by  the  town,  and  is  di¬ 
vided  into  feveral  artificial  channels,  which  pafs  continually 
over  the  ore,  and  wafh  the  earthy  parts  from  the  metal. — 
They  convey  the  ore  from  the  places  where  ’tis  dug  to  that 
part  of  the  pit,  from  whence  ’tis  drawn  up  in  a  four-wheeled 
cart,  with  a  tongue  of  iron  at  the  bottom  ;  which,  being 
fitted  to  a  trough  of  wood  cut  in  the  middle  of  each  paffage, 
cannot  alter  it’s  courfe,  fo  that  a  boy  eafily  draws  it.  Thefe 
carts  carry  3  or  4  hundred  weight  of  ore. — So  rich  is  this 
mine,  that  they  have  fometimes  found  lumps  of  pure  gold, 
of  which  fpecimens  are  preferved  in  the  emperor’s  repoiitory 
at  Vienna;  and  even  the  common  earth,  on  the  neighbouring 
hills,  affords  gold  duft.  There  is  a  mint  in  the  town  for  the 
coinage  of  gold  ducats,  &c. 

Not  far  from  the  gold  mine  is  another  of  vitriol,  80  fathom 
deep,  the  earth  of  which,  purified  and  reduced  to  a  calx,  is 
ufed  in  making  aqua  fortis.  See  the  article  Aqua  Fortis. 

Schemnitz,  lies  28  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Nitra,  10  eaft  from 
Konifberg,  21  from  the  city  of  Bars,  36  from  Nevvhawfel 
to  the  north-eaft,  20  fouth  of  Chremnitz,  and  36  north  of 
the  Danube.  This  is  faid  to  be  the  largeft  of  all  the  mine- 
towns.  ’Tis  famous  for  fine  medicinal  baths,  but  more  for 
fix  rich  mines  of  filver  ;  of  which,  that,  called  the  T rinity,  is 
70  fathom  deep;  and  another,  called  Windfchat,  is  much 
deeper.  ’Tis  in  fome  places  very  cold,  and  in  others  fo 
wonderfully  hot,  that  the  miners  are  forced  to  work  naked. 
-—Moft  of  the  ore  holds  fome  gold.  There  are  alfo  found 
in  thofe  mines  cryftals,  amethyfts,  and  vitriol,  naturally 
cryftallized.  The  country  being  rocky,  ’tis  difficult  to  bring 
provihons  to  the  town  ;  fo  that,  if  it  were  not  for  the  filver 
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mines,  it  would  have  but  few  inhabitants. — Not  far  from  it 
there  is  a  rock,  where  is  found  a  red  fubftance,  which  grows 
to  the  ore,  called  cinnabar  of  filver,  which  makes  as  fine  a 
vermilion  for  paint  as  the  cinnabar  itfelf. 

Dr.  Brown  went  down  into  one  of  the  filver  mines  by  a  lad¬ 
der  of  300  fteps,  at  the  foot  of  which  was  an  engine  that 
pumped  up  the  water  by  a  wheel,  which  moved  feveral  other 
engines,  and  carried  up  the  water  to  a  neighbouring  valley. 
Here  are  200  men  conllantly  at  work. — This  learned  natu- 
ralift  fays,  the  ore  is  covered  with  a  white  clay,  which  he 
calls,  according  to  fome  ancient  chemifts,  lac  lunte;  and 
that  fome  of  it  yields  half  filver,  though  in  other  parts  of  it 
they  think  it  well,  fif  it  yields  20  ounces  upon  the  hundred 
weight. 

He  lays,  that  black  ore  is  the  richeft,  mixed  with  a  Ihining 
yellow  marcafite  [fee  the  article  Marcasite]  which  makes 
the  ore  fluid;  but,  if  it  exceeds  in  quantity,  preys  upon  the 
filver  *.  [See  the  article  Silver.]  He  adds,  that  near  the 
town  there  is  a  high  perpendicular  rock,  part  of  which  is  a 
Ihining  blue,  mixed  with  beautiful  green  and  yellow  fpots, 
fo  that  it  looks  like  an  entire  mafs  of  lapis  lazuli,  finely 
polifhed.  1 

This  is  a  very  ufeful  intimation  to  thole  who  may  dilcover 
any  kind  of  ores  upon  their  eflates ;  for  they  may  contain 
fuch  a  proportion  of  the  nobler  metals,  as  might  well  an- 
fwer  the  extraction;  but  if  the  fulphureous,  or  marcafitical 
quality  of  the  ore  is  not  duly  conlidered  in  the  allay,  and 
the  large  way  of  working,  it  will  fo  embody  and  entangle 
itfelf  with  the  purer  metals,  as  well  as  the  inferior,  as  to 
difguife  them,  and  conceal  their  true  value  from  the  artift. 
See  the  articles  Assay,  Gold,  Silver,  Ores,  Metal¬ 
lurgy,  Refining. 

Hewsol,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Newfol  (which  lies  eaft 
from  thofe  of  Nitra  and  Bars,  and  is  about  28  miles  each 
way)  is  alfo  called  Biftricia,  and  Hands  on  the  river  Gran, 
10  miles  north  of  Novogrod,  and  8onorth-weft  of  Herman- 
ftadf.  Tis  reckoned  the  third  of  the  mine-towns,  and  is 
plentifully  fupplied  with  provifions.  It  has  not  only  filver, 
but  the  beft  copper  mines  in  Hungary,  with  convenient  fur¬ 
naces,  and  other  requisites  for  the  extradion  of  the  filver  from 
copper,  the  ore  affording  it.  The  ore  is  here  fo  firmly  incor¬ 
porated  with  it’s  ftone-bed,  that  the  feparation  cannot  be  made 
without  great  difficulty,  the  ore  being  fometimes  melted  14 
times,  according  to  Dr.  Brown,  before  it  produces  copper  fit 
for  ufe.  [See  the  article  Smelting,  where  thefe  tedious  and 
expenfive  operations  will  be  {hewn  to  be  greatly  Ihortened.J 
Paggantz,  Koningsberg,  Tillen,  and  Libeten,  have 
been  capital  mine- towns,  but  what  with  the  incurfions  of 
the  Turks,  and  the  failure  of  the  veins,  they  are  pretty  much 
abandoned.  But,  1 

Hermgrant,  about  7  miles  from  Newfol,  has  copper  mines 
fo  rich,  that  an  hundred  weight  of  ore  yields  from  20  to  60 
pounds  weight  of  copper.  The  ore  is  either  yellow  or 
black  ;  the  former  of  which  yields  moft  metal,  but  the  latter 
contains  fome  filver. — There  are  alfo  feveral  forts  of  vitriol 
found  in  thefe  mines,  as  white,  green,  blue,  and  a  tranfpa- 
rent  red,  befides  a  green  earth,  called  Berg-green,  ufed  in 
painting.  Here  are  faid  alfo  to  be  two  fprings  of  vitriolic 
water,^  which  in  14  days  turn  iron  into  copper.  They  tell 
us  thefe  fountains  are  highly  efteemed,  becaufe  thereby  the 
worft  old  iron  is  made  pure  copper  more  du£lile  and  mal¬ 
leable  than  the  other  made  of  the  ore,  which  rnuft  be  often 
melted,  before  it  can  be  ufeful.  Dr.  Brown  fays,  that  this 
mine,  for  the  number  of  paffages  and  workmen,  looks  like  a 
fubterranean  city  ;  and  that  it  yields  the  emperor  120,000]. 
fterling  per  annum. 

f  We  cannot  believe  this  to  be  true,  but  rather  judge  that  the 
deception  arifes  from  this;  that  the  vitriolate  water,  as  it 
is  called,  is  a  water  fo  ftrongly  impregnated  with  the  natu¬ 
ral  nitrous  and  mineral  fumes  of  the  earth,  as  to  be  capable 
of  diffolving  the  copper  in  the  manner  of  common  aqua 
fortis,  and  of  fufpending  the  copper  fo  dilfolved  in  it’s  bel¬ 
ly;  and,  when  the  iron  is  applied  hereunto,  the  fame  ni¬ 
trous  mineral  water  lays  hold  of  the  iron,  diffolves  that, 
and  precipitates  the  copper,  according  to  the  ordinary  prin¬ 
ciples  of  diffolutions  with  aqua  fortis.  For  confirmation 
hereof,  fee  the  articles  Mines  and  Minerals. 

Glashitten,  or  Teplitz,  was  formerly  noted  for  a  rich 
mine  of  gold.  This  place,  at  prefent,  is  much  reforted  to 
for  it’s  hot  baths:  among  which  is  a  fweating-bath,  the  hot 
fprings  of  which  drain  through  a  hill,  and  fall  into  a  bagnio^ 
built  on  purpofe  to  receive  them,  at  one  end  of  which  there’s 
a  noble  ftove,  heated  by  the  fleams  of  thofe  waters,  where 
thb. degrees  of  heat  are  more  or  lefs, .  according  to  the  higher 
or  lower  feats.  The  fprings  of  thefe  baths,  which  are  40 
or  50  in  number,  are  tranfparent,  yield  filver;  have  red  and 
green  fediment,  and  leave  a  ftrong  cruft  on  the  feats  under 
water.  > 

Esperies,  a  ftrong  town  on  the  river  Tarza;  4  miles  from 
the  frontiers  of  Poland,  15  north  of  Carchaw,  60  north  of 
the  Theyffe,  and  150  eaft  of  Prefburg,  is  capital  of  the 

country 
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country  of  Scaros,  and  famous  for  it’s  fairs  and  falt-mines, 
particularly  one  180  fathom  deep,  out  of  which  have  been 
dug  pieces  of  pure  fait  of  1000  pounds  weight.  ’Tis  of  ie- 
venft  colours,  fome  greyilh,  and  of  delicate  blue,  fome  o  ' 
a  tranfparent  yellow,  and  fome  fo  clear  and  hard,  that  they 
cut  it  into  divers  fhapes  like  cryftal.  The  water  of  the 
mine,  when  boiled,  produces  a  blue  fait  which  they  give 
to  the  cattle. 

Leutsche,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Zips,  or  Czepus, 
ftands  near  thePolifh  frontiers,  20  miles  well  of  Efperies, 
and  24  north  of  Torna.  ’Tis  a  handfome  large  fortifiec 
town,  with  a  confiderable  annual  trading  fair,  inhabitec 
chiefly  by  German  Lutherans.  They  trade  with  all  the 
neighbouring  places,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  courtefy 
and  plain  dealing. 

Tockay,  a  llrong  town  and  citadel,  on  a  marfhy  plain, 
formed  by  the  conflux  of  the  TheyfTe  and  the  Bodrock,  47 
miles  eall  from  Agria,  33  fouth  from  Cafchaw,  and  60  from 
Ungwar,  72  north  from  Zolnock,  and  76  from  great  Wo- 
radin,  and  90  eaft  from  Buda.  ’Tis  famous  for  it’s  wine, 
reckoned  the  bell  in  Hungary,  much  efteemed  all  over  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  fold  at  a  great  price  ;  and  alfo  for  a  fort  of  earth 

•  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  called  Bolus  Tockavienfis,  noted 
for  it’s  medicinal  virtues. 

Thefe  are  the  chief  places  of  trade  in  the  Upper  Hungary, 
we  proceed  now  to 

Lo  wer  Hungary,  whofe  productions  are  much  the  fame  as 
thofe  of  the  Upper  Hungary,  though  of  infinitely  lefs  value  in 
the  general. 

Buda,  and  it’s  adjacent  country,  is  pleafant  and  fruitful,  and 
produces  rich  wines,  though  in  fome  places  they  have  a  ful- 
phureous  relifh. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE,  has  Northamptonftiire  on  the 
weft  and  north,  Bedfordfhire  on  the  fouth,  and  Cambridge- 
fh ire  on  the  eaft,  and  is  not  above  70  miles  in  circumference. 
The  many  meers  and  fens  in  it  prevent  the  air’s  being  plea¬ 
fant  or  wholefome  in  general. 

’Tis  a  great  corn  country,  and,  though  the  hilly  parts  don’t 
produce  fo  much  as  the  others,  yet  the  goodnefs  of  the  air, 
and  the  pafture  they  afford  for  Iheep,  make  amends. 

Huntingdon,  the  Ihire-town,  is  a  populous  trading  place, 
and  has  feveral  good  inns. 

Ramsey,  has  one  of  the  beft  and  cheapeft  markets  in  England 
for  fat  cattle,  and  water- fowl. 

HUSBANDRY,  is  the  art  of  improving  lands. 

Our  late  accounts  from  Italy  having  informed  us,  that  a  pub¬ 
lic  academy  is  eftabli(hed  at  Florence,  for  the  advancement 
of  the  art  of  agriculture,  it  may  be  ufeful  to  urge  a  word  in 
favour  of  the  like  inftitution  in  Great-Britain  ;  all  improve¬ 
ments  of  this  nature  being  left  wholly,  as  it  were,  to  the 
(  farmer,  who  rarely  has  philbfophy,  leifure,  or  fortune  fuffi- 
cient  for  the  purpofe. 

As  there  is  no  fubjeCt  of  more  general  advantage  than  the 
cultivation  of  lands,  and  improvement  of  the  vegetable  king¬ 
dom  ;  fo  there  is  none  which  has  been  morecopioufly  treated 
of,  nor  none  wherein  the  public  have  been  more  difappointed 
in  their  expectation.  And  how  {hould  it  be  otherwise,  when 
the  undertakers  have  either  been  covetous  and  illiterate  gar¬ 
deners  and  planters  ;  or  fuch,  that,  if  they  acquired  any 
thing  new  and  curious,  have  not  had  public  fpirit  enough  to 
,  communicate  it :  others  have  jogged  on  in  the’  old  beaten 
track,  without  ambition  to  excel  their  predeceffors.  We 
have  had  now  and  then,  indeed,  a  gentleman  ftudious  and 
capable  of  obliging  the  world,  free  from  thofe  narrow  felf-  ' 
interefted  views.  An  Evelyn,  a  Nourfe,  a  Lawrence,  a 
Bradley,  a  Tull,  have  given  us  fomething  equally  new  and 
iuft,  founded  on  experiment ;  but  thefe  are  few,  when  com¬ 
pared  to  that  ufelefs  tribe  of  unimproving  writers. 

In  ancient  times,  nothing  was  efteemed  more  honourable 
than  pafturage  and  tillage,  for  even  princes  themfelves  did 

’  not  think  them  unworthy  of  their  ftudy  and  application. 
Without  entering  into  any  detail  of  the  progrefs  this  art 
'  feems  to  have  made  in  the  different  ages  of  the  world,  it 
may  be  fufficient  to  oblerve,  that,  in  proportion  as  either 
private  families  or  nations  have  applied  themfelves  to  this 
neceflary  art,  they  have  accordingly  profpered,  and  increafed 
in  number  and  power,  and  made  the  greateft  figure  in  the 
world.-  But,  » 

As  we  judge  it  needlefs  to  fay  any  thing  in  behalf  of  what  is 
fo  generally  allowed,  we  fhall  only  recommend  to  the  public 
regard  the  mott  recent  improvements  that  have  been  made 
in  this  important  art ;  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  be¬ 
fore  mentioned  authors,  and  more  particularly  in  an  excel¬ 
lent  tract,  written  by  that  ingenious  gentleman  Jethro  Tull, 
Efq;  of  Shelborne  in  Berkfhire:  intitled,  Horfe-Hoeing 
Hufbandry:  Or,  An  Effay  on  the  Principles  of  Vegetation 
and  Tillage.  Defigned  to  iatroduce  a  new  method  of  cul¬ 
ture,  whereby  the  produce  of  land  will  be  increafed',  and  the 
ufual  expence  leffened. 

As  thiseil’ay  has  been  pnbliftied  fome  years, a  ptetty  good  judg¬ 
ment  may  be  formed  of  the  performance.  Every  man  who  has 
confidered  the  principles  upon  which  our  author’s  method  of 
culture  is  founded,  may  difcern  how  far  his  theory  is  con¬ 
fident  with  nature;  though  few,  as  yet,  have  made  fuffi- 

' 'cleat  experiments  to  be  fully  informed  of  it’s  worth. 
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How  it  has  happened,  that  what  propofes  fuch  advantages, 
hath  been  fo  long  negleCted  in  this  country,  may  be  matter  of 
furprize  to  thofe  only  who  are  acquainted  with  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  the  men,  on  whom  the  praCtice  thereof  depends  ; 
but  to  thofe  who  know  them  thoroughly  it  can  be  none.  For 
’tis  certain,  that  very  few  of  them  can  be  prevailed  on  to  al¬ 
ter  their  ufual  methods;  though  their  continuing  therein dif- 
ablcs  them  from  maintaining  their  families,  and  paying  their 
ients..  And,  what  is  ftill  more  to  be  lamented,  thofe  who 
are  averfe  to  improvements  themfelves,  difluade  others  alfo 
from  thinking  of  them.  This  accounts  for  Mr.  Tull’s  huf¬ 
bandry  being  fo  little  praCtifed. 

But,  as  the  methods  commonly  ufed,  together  with  the  mean 
price  of  grain  for  fome  years  paft,  have  reduced  the  farmers 
every-where  fo  low,  that  they  pay  their  rents  very  ill,  and 
in  many  places  have  thrown  up  their  farms ;  the  cure  of  thefe 
evils  is  certainly  an  objeCt  worthy  of  the  public  attention ; 
for,  if  the  proprietor  muft  be  reduced  to  cultivate  his  own 
land,  which  cannot  be  done  but  by  the  hands  of  thefe  obfti- 
nate  and  indocile  people,  it  is  eafy  to  difcern  on  which  fide 
his  ballance  of  profit  and  lofs  will  turn*. 

•  If  a  public  academy  was  eflablifhed  by  authority,  for  the 
improvement  of  the  art  of  hufbandry,  as  is  faid  to  be  done 
in  Florence  ;  and  the  general  praftice  of  the  experimental 
improvements,  made  by  fuch  a  body,  was  inforced  by  au¬ 
thority,  by  fuitable  rewards,  &c.  this  would  tend  to  render 
the  difcoveries  of  learned  and  public- fpirited  men  generally 
ufeful ;  which  are  now  too  generally  negleCted,  for  want  of 
being  duly  propagated  and  encouraged  among  the  people. 
And  if  the  improvements,  made  from  time  to  time  by  fuch 
an  academy,  were,  after  divine  fervice,  obliged  to  be  read 
in  all  places  of  public  worfhip,  it  is  humbly  fubmitted, 
whether  fuch  a  general  practice  may  not  tend  as  much  to 
the  temporal  intereft  of  all  concerned  in  hufbandry,  as  pub¬ 
lic  praying  and  preaching  may  to  their  fpiritual  ? 

This  confideration,  together  with  many  others  which  might 
be  urged,  hath  induced  us  to  recommend  this  treatife  to  the 
ferious  attention  of  all  who  wilh  well  to  their  country  ;  in 
hopes  that  fome  may  be  prevailed  on,  from  regard  either  to 
the  public  good,  or  their  own  intereft,  to  give  the  method 
therein  propofed  a  fair  and  impartial  trial :  for,  could  it  be 
introduced  into  feveral  parts  of  Great-Britain,  by  men  of 
generous  and  benevolent  principles,  their  example  might,  in 
time,  eftablilh  the  practice  thereof,  and  bring  it  into  general 
ufe ;  which  is  fcarce  to  be  expected  by  any  other  means,  un- 
lefs  by  fuch  as  we  have  humbly  fuggefted. 

It  is  therefore  to  fuch  only,  as  are  qualified  to  judge  of  a 
theory  from  the  principles  whereon  it  is  founded,  that  we  do 
ourfelves  the  honour  to  addrefs  them,  to  give  this  effay  an  at¬ 
tentive  reading,  craving  leave  to  remind  them,  how  unqua¬ 
lified  the  common  praCtifers  of  hufbandry  are  to  pafs  a  judg¬ 
ment,  either  on  the  theory  or  practice  of  this  method  ;  for 
which  reafon  it  is  hoped  that  none  will  be  influenced  by  fuch, 
but  try  the  experiments  themfelves  with  proper  care. 

As  a  motive  to  this  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that,  although  the 
method  of  culture  propofed  by  Mr.  Tull  has  made  little  pro¬ 
grefs  in  England,  it  is  not  like  to  meet  with  the  fame  negleCt 
abroad,  efpecially  in  France;  where  a  tranflation  of  Mr. 
Tull’s  book  was  undertaken,  at  one  and  at  the  fame  time,  by 
three  different  perfons  of  confideration,  without  the  privity 
of  each  other  :  but,  afterwards,  two  of  them  put  their  papers 
into  the  hands  of  the  third,  Monf.  Du  Hamel  du  Monceau, 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and  of  the  Royal 
Society  at  London,  who  has  publiflied  a  book,  intitled  a 
Treatife  of  tillage,  on  the  principles  of  Mr.  Tull.  The 
ingenious  author  has,  indeed,  in  fome  meafure,  altered  the 
method  obferved  by  Mr.  Tull  in  his  book,  yet  has  very  exaCtlv 
given  his  principles  and  rules :  but,  as  he  had  only  feen'the 
firft  edition  of  the  Horfe-Hoeing  Hufbandry,  fo  he  is  very 
defective  in  his  defcriptions  of  the  ploughs  and  drills,  which 
in  that  were  very  imperfeCt,  and  were  afterwards  amended 
by  Mr.  Tull,  in  his  additions  to  that  effay. 

One  of  the  principal  reafons  for  taking  notice  of  this  book  is, 
to  fhew  the  comparifon  this  author  has  made  between  the 
old  method  of  hufbandry  and  the  new.  By  his  calculation, 
the  profits  arifing  from  the  new  are  confiderably  more  than 
double  thofe  of  the  old.  For,  according  to  him,  the  profits  of 
20  acres  of  land,  for  10  years,  amount,  at  iod.  i  per  livre. 

By  the  old  method,  to  3000  livres,  or  1.  131  :  5:0?  fter- 
By  the  new  method,  to  7650  livres,  or  334  ;  13  ;  9  fling. 

Which  makes  a  prodigious  difference  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
As  this  computation  was  made  by  one  who  cannot  be  fup- 
pofcd  to  have  any  prejudice  in  favour  of  Mr.  Tull’s  fcheme, 
it  will  naturally  find  more  credit  with  the  public  than  any 
comparifon  made  by  Mr.  Tull  himfelf,  or  by  fuch  who  ap¬ 
prove  his  principles. 

There  have  appeared  no  objections  againft  Mr.  Tull’s  prin¬ 
ciples  or  practice,  which  may  not  be  equally  urged  aeainft 
every  fort  of  improvement.  One  of  the  principal,  it  feems, 
is  it’s  being  impracticable  in  common  fields,  which  make  a 
great  part  of  this  country,  without  the  concurrence  of  every 
one  who  occupies  land  in  the  fame  field.  But  doth  not  this 
equally  affeCt  the  old  hufbandry  ?  For  every  fuch  perfcn  is 
obliged  to  keep  the  turns  of  ploughing,  fallowing,  &c.  with 
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the  other  occupiers ;  fb  that  if  any  of  them  Wer6  inclinable 
to  improve  their  lands,  by  fowing  grafs-feed,  or  any  other 
method  of  culture,  they  are  now  under  the  fame  difficulties 
as  they  would  be,  were  they  to  pradlife  Mr.  Tull’s  method. 
This,  therefore,  is  rather  to  be  lamented  as  a  public  misfor¬ 
tune,  than  to  be  brought  as  an  objection  to  the  praclicable- 
nefs  of  that  method.  Others  objebi,  that  the  introducing 
this  fort  of  hufbandry  is  unnecefiary,  feeing  the  improve¬ 
ments  which  are  made  by  grafs- feeds  are  fo  conftderable  :  be- 
fides  that  the  returns  made  by  the  fold  and  dairy,  being 
much  quicker  than  by  grain,  engage  the  farmer  to  mix 
ploughing  and  grazing  together.  .Bur, 

When  this  is  confidered,  it  can  have  no  fort  of  weight :  for 
is  it  not  well  known,  that,  in  thole  farms  where  the  greateft 
improvements  have  been  made  by  grafs-feeds,  the  quantity  of 
drefling,  required  for  the  arable  land  often  runs  away  with 
mod  of  the  profit  of  the  whole  farm  ?  efpecially  when  the 
price  of  grain  is  low.  If  this  be  the  fituation  of  the  moll 
improved  farms,  what  mull  be  the  cafe  of  thofe  which  chiefly 
confift  of  arable  land;  where  molt  of  the  drefling  muft  be 
purchafed  at  a  great  price,  and  often  fetched  from  a  con- 
iiderablediftance  ?  Add  to  this  the  great  expence  of  fervants 
and  horfes,  unavoidable  in  arable  farms;  and  it  will  appear, 
how  great  the  advantages  are,  which  the  grazier  hath  over 
the  ploughing  farmer.  Wherefore  it  is  much  to  be  wifhed, 
that  the  prafticeof  mixingthetwo  forts  of  hufbandrywere  more 
generally  ufed  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom;  which  would 
be  far  from  rendering  Mr.  Tull’s  method  of  culture  ufelefs, 
feeing  that,  when  it  is  well  underftood,  it  will  be  found,  we 
apprehend,  the  fureft  method  to  improve  both.  For, 
Although  Mr.  Tull  chiefly  confined  the  practice  of  his  me¬ 
thod  to  the  production  of  grain,  which  is  a  pity,  yet  it  may 
be  extended  to  every  vegetable  which  is  the  objedb  of  culture 
in  the  fields,  gardens,  woods,  &c.  and,  perhaps,  may  be 
applied  to  many  other  crops,  to  equal,  if  not  greater  advan¬ 
tage,  than  to  corn. 

In  the  vineyard  it  hath  been  long  pradtifed  with  fuccefs,  and 
may  be  ufed  in  the  hop  ground  with  no  lefs  advantage.  For 
the  culture  of  beans,  peafe,  woad,  madder,  and  other  large- 
growing  vegetables,  as  alfo  for  lucern,  faint-foin,  and  the 
larger  graffes,  we  conceive  it  the  only  method  of  culture  for 
profit  to  the  farmer,  feeing  that,  in  all  thefe  crops,  one  fixth 
part  of  the  feeds  now  commonly  fown  will  be  Sufficient  for 
the  fame  quantity  of  land,  and  the  crop,  in  return,  will  be 
much  greater  ;  which,  when  the  expence  of  feeds  is  duly  con¬ 
fidered,  will  be  found  no  fmall  faving  to  the  farmer. 

Nor  fhould  this  method  of  culture  be  confined  to  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland:  for  it  may  be  pradtifed  to  as  great 
advantage  in  the  Britifh  colonies  in  America,  where,  in  the 
culture  of  fugar-canes,  indigo,  cotton,  rice,  and  almoft  all 
the  crops  of  that  country,  it  will  certainly  fave  a  great  ex¬ 
pence  of  labour,  and  improve  the  growth  of  every  plant  more 
than  can  be  imagined  by  fuch  as  are  ignorant  of  the  benefit 
arifing  from  this  culture.  And,  fhould  the  fubjedtsof  Great - 
Biitain  negledt  to  introduce  tfiis  method  into  the  colonies,  it 
may  be  prefumed  our  neighbours  will  take  care  not  to  be 
blameable  on  this  head  ;  for  they  feem  to  be  as  intent  upon 
extending  every  branch  of  trade,  and  making  the  greateft 
improvements  of  their  lands,  as  we  are  indifferent  to  both  : 
fo  that,  unlefs  a  contrary  fpirit  be  foon  exerted  in  this  nation, 
the  bal lance  of  trade,  power,  and  every  other  advantage, 
muft  be  againft  us. 

There  have  been  obje&ions  made  by  fome  to  Mr.  Tull’s 
method,  as  if  it  were  pradicable  only  on  fuch  lands  as  are 
foft  and  light,  and  not  at  all  on  ftiff  or  ftony  ground.  We 
have  not  learned  that  it  has,  as  yet,  been  pra&ifed  on  either 
of  thefe  lands  in  England  ;  but  the  impoffibility  thereof  muft 
not  from  thence  be  inferred  :  for  the  hoe-plough  has  been 
very  long  ufed  in  the  vineyards  in  many  countries,  where  the 
foil  is  ftronger,  and  abounds  with  ftones  full  as  much  as  any 
part  of  this  country.  Though  the  ufc,  however,  of  this 
plough  may  be  attended  with  fome  difficulties  upon  fuch  land, 
for  wheat,  or  plants  of  low  growth,  whofe  roots  may  be  in 
clanger  of  being  turned  out  of  the  ground,  or  their  tops  buried 
by  the  clods  or  ftones  ;  yet  none  of  the  larger-growing  plants 
are  fubjedl  to  the  like  inconveniencies.  Befide,  the  ftronger 
the  foil  is,  the  more  benefit  will  it  receive  from  this  method 
of  culture,  if  the  land  be  thereby  more  pulverized  ;  which  will 
certainly  be  the  confequence  where  the  method  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Tull  is  duly  obferved. 

But  'as'moft  inftruments,  in  their  firft  ufe,  are  attended  with 
fome  difficulty,  efpecially  in  the  hands  of  fuch  as  are  indocile, 
the  hoe-plough  has  been  complained  of,  as  qumberfome  and 
unweildy  to  the  horfe  and  ploughman.  But,  perhaps,  this 
arifes  chiefly  from  the  unwillingnefs  of  the  workmen  to  in¬ 
troduce  any  new  inftrument.  It  is  proper  to  obferve  here, 
that  the  fwing-plough,  which  is  commonly  ufed  in  the  land 
about  London,  will  do  the  bufmefs  of  the  hoe-plough  in  all 
ground  that  is  not  very  ftrong  or  very  ftony ;  and  that,  where 
it  is  fo,  the  foot  plough,  made  proportionably  ftrono-,  will 
completely  anfvver  all  pu rpofes.  But  it  muft  be  remembered, 
t  tat,  when  thefe  are  uled  to  hoe  corn,  the  board  on  the  Ieft- 
"  ~IV'  P'Ohgbj  anfwering  the  mould- board,  muft  be 


taken  tiff  ';  otherwhe  fo.  much  earth  will  run  to  the  left- fide 
as  to  injure  the  crop,  when  it  is  low. 

The  drills  are  excellent  inftruments;  yet  we  imagine  them 
capable  of  further  improvement.  Parallel  grooves,  at  about 
an  inch  afunder,  round  the  infide  of  the  hopper,  w’oulcf  fhew 
the  man  who  follows  the  drill  whether  or  no  both  boxes  vent 
the  feed  equally. — By  an  hitch  from  the  plank  to  the  harrow’, 
the  latter  may  be  lifted  to  a  proper  height,  fo  as  not  to  bein  the 
way  when  the  ploughman  turns  at  the  head-land.  Two  light 
handles  on  the  planx,  like  tholeol  the  common  plough,  would 
enable  the  perfon  who  follows  the  drill  to  keep  it  from  falling 
off  the  middle  of  the  ridge;  it  may  alfo  be  ufeful,  in  wee 
weather,  to  double  the  drill  ;  by  which  means  two  ridges 
may  be  fown  at  the  fame  time,  the  horfe  going  between 
them  :  for  the  planks  of  two  drills,  each  plank  having  one  of 
the  Ihafts  fixed  to  it,  may  be  joined  end  for  end,  by  Two  flat 
bars  of  iron,  one  on  each  fide,  well  fecured  by  iron  ins  and 
ferews  ;  and,  by  correfponding  holes  in  the  planks  and  bars 
the  diftance  between  the  drills  may  be  altered,  according  to 
the  different  fpaces  between  the  ridges.  6 

As  Mr.  I  ull  has  endeavoured  to  recommend  his  theory,  by 
making  a  comparifon  between  the  old  method  of  culture  and 
the  new,  fo  we  In  all  annex  a  computation  of  the  expence  and 
profit  of  each  ;  both  of  which,  it  feems,  hath  been  experi¬ 
mentally  tried,  by  a  gentleman  of  veracity,  in  a  country  where 
the  foil  was  of  the  fame  nature  with  that  from  whence  Mr. 
Tull  drew  his  obfervations,  viz.  light  and  chalky;  and  we 
chufe  to  give  this  the  rather,  as  it  comes  from  one  who  has  no 
attachment  to  Mr.  T ull’s  method,  farther  than  that  he  found 
it  fuccefsful  by  his  own  experience :  and  experience  may  be 
appealed  to,  whether  every  article  in  this  calculation  is  not 
eftimated  in  favour  of  the  common  hufbandry;  whether  the 
expence  be  not  rated  lower  than  moft  farmers  find  it,  and  the 
crop  fuch  as  they  would  rejoice  to  fee,  butfeldom  do,  in  the 
country  where  this  computation  was  made. 

In  the  new  hufbandry,  every  article  is  put  at  it’s  full  value 
and  the  crop  of  each  year  is  four  bufhels  fhort  of  the  other; 
though,  in  feveral  years  experience,  it  has  equalled,  and  gel 
nerally  exceeded,  thofe  of  the  neighbourhood  in  the  old  way 


An  eftimate  of  the  expence  and  profit  of  xo  acres  of  land  in 

twenty  years. 

I.  In  the  old  way. 

Firft  year,  for  wheat  cofts-  33 1. 

5  s.  viz. 


1. 


s. 


Firft  ploughing,  at  6  s.  per  } 
acre  -  -  y 

Second  and  third  ditto,  at  > 
8  s.  per  acre  -  y 

Manure,  30  s.  per  acre  - 


tf.  K  $>•  d. 


Two  harrowings  and  fow- 
ings,  at  2  s.  6d.  per  acre 
Seed,  3  bufhels  per  acre,  at  1 
4  s.  per  bufhel  -  y 
Weeding,  at  2  s.  per  acre 
Reaping,  binding, and  carry¬ 
ing,  at  6s.  per  acre  - 


} 


} 


3  : 

4  : 

T5  : 

*  «■*-  — 

1  : 

6  : 

5  :  — 

1  : 

3  : 

— :  — • 

22 : 


11  r 


5-  — 


Second  year,  for  barley,  cofts 
1.  11  :  6  :  8,  viz. 

Once  ploughing,  at  6  s.  per  acre 
Harrowing  and  fowing,  at } 
is.  6  d.  per  acre  -  5 

Seed,  4  bufhels  per  acre,  at  } 

2  s.  per  bufhel  -  y 
Weeding,  at  1  s.  per  acre 
Cutting,  raking,  and  carry-  } 
ing,  at  3  s.  2  d.  per  acre  J 
Grafs-feed,  at  3  s.  per  acre 


—  1  15 


4  - 

—  :  10 
1  :  11 
1  :  10 


33  •  5  : 


8 

—  1 1  :  6  :  8 


44  :  1 1  :  8 

Third  and  fourth  years,  lying 
in  grafs,  cofts  nothing: 

So  that  the  expence  of  10  acres,  in  four  years,  7  •  18 ' 4. 

comes  to  1.  44  :  1 1  :  8,  and,  in  20  years,  to  3  '  '  ^ 


i  years, 

Firft  year’s  produce  is  half  a  load  of  wheat  } 
per  acre,  at  7].  per  acre  -  3 

Second  year’s  produce  is  two  quarters  of  bar-  ? 

ley  per  acre,  at  1  1.  per  acre  -  3 

Third  and  fourth  year’s  grafs  is  valued  at  1 1. 


10  s.  per  acre 


35:—:  — 
20  :  —  :  — 

15  :  —  :  — 


So  that  the  produce  of  10  acres,  in  4  years,  is  70  :  — 
And  in  20  years  it  will  be  350  :  — 


Dedudft  the  expence,  and  there  remains  clears 

profit  on  10  acres,  in  20  years,  by  the  >  170  :  J  * 

old  way  3 


II.  In 


a 
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1.  2 


II.  In  the  new  way. 
Firft  year’s  extraordinary  expence  is, 

For  ploughing  and  manuring  the  land,  the  7 
fame  as  in  the  old  way  -  -  3 

Ploughingonce more,at4s.  ? 

per  acre  -  5 

Seed,  9  gallons  per  acre,  at  7 
4s.  per  bufhel  -  5 

Drilling,  at  yd.  per  acre 
Hand-hoeing  and  weeding,  ? 

at  2  s.  6d.  per  acre  5 
Horfe-hoeing  fix  times,  at  } 

10  s.  per  acre  -  j 
Reaping,  binding,  and  car-  7 
rying,  at  6  s.  per  acre  5 


5 

3 


io 


13  :  15  :  10 


The  Handing  annual  charge  7 
on  10  acres  is  -  J 
Therefore  the  expence  on  ic  acres,  in  20 
years,  is 


Add  the  extraordinaries  of  the  firfl  year,  and  7 
the  fum  is  -  j 


275  :  16  :  8 


297  :  16  :  8 


The  yearly  produce  is  at  leaf!  two  quarters 
of  wheat  per  acre,  at  1  1.  8  s.  per  quarter, 
which  on  10  acres,  in  20  years,  amounts 

to  - 


Therefore  all  things  paid,  there  remains! 

clear  profit  on  10  acres,  in  20  years,  by  >  262  :  3:4 

the  new  way  -  3 

So  that  the  profit  on  10  acres  of  land,  in  20  years,  in  the 
new  way,  exceeds  that  in  the  old  way  by  1.  135  :  1  :  8,  and, 
confequently,  is  confiderably  more  than  double  thereof :  an 
ample  encouragement  to  pradlife  a  fcheme,  whereby  fo  great 
advantage  will  arife  from  fo  fmall  a  quantity  of  land,  in  the 
compafs  of  a  21  years  leafe,  one  year  being  allowed,  both  in 
the  old  and  new  way,  for  preparing  the  ground. 

It  ought  withal  to  be  obferved,  that  Mr.  Tull’s  hufbandry 
requires  no  manure  at  all,  though  we  have  here,  to  prevent 
objections,  allowed  the  charge  thereof  for  the  firfl  year;  and 
moreover,  that,  though  the  crop  of  wheat  from  the  drilling- 
plough  is  here  put  only  at  two  quarters  on  an  acre,  yet  Mr. 
Tull  himfelf,  by  actual  experiment  and  meafure,  found  the 
produce  of  this  drilled  wheat-crop  amounted  to  almoft-four 
quarters  on  an  acre:  and,  as  he  has  delivered  this  fait  upon 
his  own  knowledge,  fo  there  is  no  reafon  to  doubt  his  vera¬ 
city,  which  has  never  yet  been  called  in  queftion. — But,  that 
we  might  not  be  fuppofed  to  have  any  prejudice  in  favour  of 
ibis  praClice,  we  have  chofen  to  take  the  calculations  of 
others  rather  than  his,  having  no  other  view  in  what  we 
have  faid  than  to  promote  the  caufe  of  truth,  and  the  public 
■welfare.  For  more  matter  on  this  fubject,  fee  the  articles 
Land,  Soil. 

R  E  M  A  Jt  K  S. 

We  would  not  be  thought,  by  recommending  Mr.  T till’s  the¬ 
ory  of  hufbandry  to  trial,  as  if  it  contained  the  greatefl  advance 
-that  might  be  made  in  the  art  of  hufbandry;  there  are  vari¬ 
ous  other  particulars  requifite  to  betaken  into  confideration, 
in  a  matter  of  this  importance,  by  thole  who  would  excel 
herein  ;  a  variety  of  which  have  been  fhewn  in  this  work  al¬ 
ready,  with  regard  to  many  of  the  capital  productions  of  na¬ 
ture,  which  are  the  foundation  of  commerce;  and  the  fame 
will  likewife  appear  in  the  future  part  of  this  work,  we  having 
endeavoured  to  reduce  the  principles  and  experiments  of  the 
greatefl  philofophers  into  the  narrowed  compafs,  and  in  the 
plained  language,  in  order  to  render  them  intelligible  to  or¬ 
dinary  pra£tifers.  See  Farming,  Manure. 

HYPOTHECATION  of  fbips  and  falvage.  To  hypo¬ 
thecate  a  fbip,  is  to  pawn  or  pledge  the  fame  for  neceHari'es  : 
and  into  vvhofe  hands  foever  the  fbip  comes  it  is  liable,  ’tis 
the  fame  if  goods  be  hypothecated. 


Remarks. 

By  the  common  law  of  England,  a  mader  could  not  impawn 
fbip  or  goods;  for  no  fuch  authority,  general  or  fpecial,  is 
given  to  him  by  appointing  him  mader:  but,  by  the  civil  law, 
in  cafes  of  neceflity  he  may,  that  the  voyage  be  not  lod:  and 
the  common  law  hath  held  the  law  of  Oleron  reafonable,  that, 
in  extreme  neceflity,  the  mader  may  impawn  for  money,  or 
other  things. 

But,  for  any  debt  of  his  awn,  he  may  not  pawn  the  diip,  nor 
fell  or  difpofe  of  her,  without  fpecial  licence  from  the  own¬ 
ers ;  and,  when  he  doth,  fhould  have  confent  and  advice 
of  his  mariners  ;  but,  when  the  diip  is  well  engaged,  Ihe’s 
for  ever  obliged,  and  the  owners  concluded  till  redemption. 
But  the  mader  may  not  impawn  in  every  cafe  of  necelfity. 

If  a  veiftl  in  her  voyage  be  cad  away,  and  the  mariners  by 
great  pains  recover  fome  of  the  wreck  and  lading,  the  mal- 
ter  in  that  cafe  may  pledge  the  fame,  and  didribute  the  pro 
duce  amongd  his  didreded  crew,  to  carry  them  home:  bu:, 
if  they  no  way  contributed  to  the  falvage,  their  reward  is 
lod.  And,  if  conltderable  part  of  the  lading  be  faved,  th: 
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mader  fhould  not  difmifs  his  men,  till  he  knows  the  owners 
or  freighters  wiil,  or  he  may  be  liable  to  damage. 

Merchants  freighting  a  fbip  at  their  own  charges,  which  en¬ 
tering  fome  harbour  is  there  wind-bound,  and  the  mader  de¬ 
tained  till  he  wants  neceffaries,  he  is  not  only  to  write  home 
for  fupphes,  but  may  impawn  the  diip  or  lading  at  plcafure, 
or  at  lead  what  he  can  mod  conveniently  raife  money  on  : 
and,  if  he  cannot  pawn  the  lading,  he  may  fell  what’s  ne- 

ceiiary.  However,  orders  and  inflrudions  are  carefully  to  be 
followed.  1 

A  fhip  being  greatly  didreded  at  fea,  and  wanting  a  cable, 
the  mader  contracted  for  one,  which  was  delivered  to  him, 
&c.  In  an  aftion  for  the  money  it  was  held,  that,  by  mari¬ 
time  law,  every  contrail  of  the  mader  implies  an  hypothe¬ 
cation  ;  but  it  is  not  fo  at  common  law,  unlefs  exprefly 
agreed.  _  J 

In  the  cafe  of  Johnfon  againd  Shippen,  a  fhip  in  didrefs  on 
the  high  lea  put  into  Bofton  in  New  England,  where  the 
mader  look  up  'neceffaries,  and,  by  bill  of  fale,  hypothecated 
the  fhip  :  fuit  being  in  the  admiralty  againd  fhip'and  owners 
for  repa\ ment,  on  a  motion  for  prohibition,  the  court  held, 
that  the  matter's  contrail  could  not  make  the  owners  per- 
fonally  liable,  but  the  fuit  againft  the  diip  was  good  ;  and 
to  hypothecate  is  necefiary  to  preferve  navigation,  for  the 
mailer  can  have  no  other  credit.  If  a  fhip  in  harbour  in  Eng¬ 
land  be  pawned,  the  party  fhall  not  fue  for  it  in  the  ad¬ 
miralty. 

A  mader  may  alfo  fubjeft  part  of  the  fhip  and  cargo,  to  fave 
the  whole,  and  redemption  is  a  kind  of  falvage:  the  mader 
reprefents  the  owners  and  freighters,  and  may  detain  the 
goods  for  freight;  and  it  is  reafonable  that  a  mader  com¬ 
pounding  for  goods,  under  the  circumdances  of  a  capture, 
fhould  be  fatisfied  by  the  owners. 

By  the  naval  laws  of  Oleron,  if  a  fhip  laden  be  in  the  courfe 
of  her  voyage  rendered  unfit  to  proceed,  and  ihe  feamen  fave 
what  they  can  of  the  lading,  the  mader  may  deliver  the 
goods  to  the  merchants  requiring  them,  if  he  pleafes,  they 
paying  freight  in  proportion  to  the  part  of  the  voyage  per¬ 
formed,  and  cods  of  the  falvage  ;  but,  if  the  mader  canteadily 
refit,  he  may  ;  and,  though  he  has  promifed  thofe  who  heloed 
to  fave  the  fhip  the  third  or  half  of  the  goods  faved,  for 
their  hazard,  in  a  court  of  judicature  their  pains  will  be  con- 
fidered,  and  the  reward  be  accordingly,  without  regard  to 
the  promifes  made  them  by  the  parties  concerned,  m  their 
didrefs. 

If  a  laden  diip  put  to  fea,  and  there  perifh,  through  the  fault 
of  the  mader  or  his  men,  the  goods  faved  dull  be  fecured  : 
but,  if  it  be  proved  the  misfortune  was  caufed  by  temped, 
the  remainder  of  fhip  and  goods  fhall  be  brought  to  contri¬ 
bution,  a,nd  the  mader  retain  half  the  value  of  freight,  by  the 
laws  of  Rhodes  ;  which  alfo  ordain,  to  any  perfon  favinrr  any 
part  of  a  wreck,  one  fifth  part  of  what  he  faves. 

And  for  charges  of  falvage  very  great  allowances  have  been 
made;  as  to  the  divers  and  falvers,  the  half,  third,  or  tenth 
of  the  things  faved,  according  to  the  depth  of  water,  whether 
15,  8,  or  1  fathom;  alfo  a  tenth  for  falvage  on  the  coad, 
and  the  fifth  to  him,  who,  faving  himfelf,  carries  fomething 
with  him.  If  the  diip  only  perifhes,  and  the  goods  be  faved, 
then  they  to  pay  the  tenth  or  fifth,  as  the  difficulty  of  favincf 
requires;  and  gold,  filver,  filk,  and  the  like,  fhall  pay  leis 
than  heavier  and  more  burchenfome  goods,  which  are  in 
greater  danger. 

In  France  they  allow  one  third  part  for  falvage;  but,  by  the 
common  cuftom  of  countries,  every  lord  of  the  manor^  Sic. 
claims  all  his  own,  if  it  comes  upon  his  land ;  contrary  to 
fome  fea  laws,  which  give  it  to  the  finder;  though,  by  the 
opinion  of  lawyers,  the  finders  fhould  do  as  with  other  goods 
found  on  land  ;  they  fhould  proclaim  the  things  to  be  forth¬ 
coming  to  the  true  owner,  and,  none  claiming,  the  finder 
to  keep  them  to  himfelf. 

By  dat.  12  Ann.  cap.  18.  All  perfons  required  bycondables, 
&c.  who  fhall  a<5l  in  faving  any  fhip  in  didrefs  on  our  fea- 
coads,  or  the  cargoes,  fhall,  within  30  days,  be  paid  a  rea¬ 
fonable  reward  by  the  mader  or  merchant;  in  default,  the 
fhip  and  goods  to  remain  in  cudody  of  the  officers  of  the  cuf- 
toms,  till  payment  be  made;  and,  if  any  difference  arife 
about  falvage,  three  juftices  of  the  peace  fhall  adjud  the 
quantum,  which  fhall  be  binding  to  all  parties,  and  reco¬ 
verable  in  an  a&ion  at  law. 

And,  if  goods  thus  laved  are  not  claimed  in  12  months, 
they  fhall  be  fold,  thd  judices  taking  an  account  in  writing, 
figned  by  the  officer  to  whom  they  are  intruded  ;  and* 
if  perifhable,  mud  be  forthwith  fold,  and,  after  charges 
dedu&ed,  the  money  arifing  to  be  tranfmitted  to  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  with  a  fair  account  of  the  whole,  for  the  ufe  of 
the  owner,  who  on  proof  of  his  property  before  one  of 
the  barons  of  Exchequer,  fhall,  upon  his  order,  recede 
the  fume. 

If  any  perfons  {hall  moled  any  one  in  faving  the  fhip  or 
goods,  or,  when  faved,  dial!  deface  the  marks  of  any, 
before  they  are  entered  in  a  book  for  that  purpofe,  fudi 
perfons  fhall,  in  twenty  days,  make  double  fatsfa&ion  to 
the  party  grieved,  at  the  diferetion  of  the  two  next  jui- 
tfoes  ;  or,  in  default  thereof,  fhall  be  fent  to  the  houfe  of 
correction  for  twelvemonths. 


The  PRACTICAL  BUSINESS  of  the  CUSTOM -FI  OUSE 

continued  from  the  end  of  letter  G. 


Bounty  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  British  White- 
Herring  Fishery. 

"D  Y  23  Geo.  II.  cap.  24.  §.  6.  was  granted  to  the  fociety 
of  the  rree  Britifh  Fifhery,  for  fourteen  years,  from  the 
nth  of  October  1750,  the  date  of  their  charter. 

And  by  28  Geo.  II.  cap.  14.  §.  4.  was  further  continued 
for  three  years ;  and  is, 

For  every  hundred  pounds  actually  employed  in  the  faid  fifhery, 
3].  per  ann.  to  be  paid  to  the  proprietors  of  the  flock  out  of  the 
cuftoms,  by  the  receiver-general  of  the  cuftoms,  by  equal  half- 
yearly  payments;  provided  the  fociety  fhall  employ  1 00,000  1. 
at  leaft  in  the  faid  fifhery,  within  eighteen  months  after  the 
date  of  their  iubfcription.  23  Geo.  II.  cap.  24.  §.  6,  7. 

In  order  to  afcertain  the  fums  from  time  to  time  actually 
expended  and  employed  by  the  fociety  in  the  faid  fifhery,  the 
account  thereof  mult  be  delivered  to  the  commiffioners  of  the 
cuftoms,  figned  by  three,  at  leaft,  of  the  council  of  the  fo¬ 
ciety,  as  an  atteftation  that  they  have  examined  it,  and  believe 
it  to  be  juft,  and  attefted  by  the  oath  of  the  accountant  of  the 
fociety  at  the  foot  of  the  account  ;  upon  which,  the  commif¬ 
fioners  are  to  order  payment  accordingly.  23  Geo.  il.  cap.  24. 
§•  6- 

The  fociety  are  alfo  to  lay  their  accounts  annually  before 
parliament;  and  if  Ibfs  fhould  arife  by  one  year’s  adventure, 
and  there  lhould  be  gain  by  fucceeding  years,  the  gain  muft  be 
applied  to  make  good  the  original  flock  of  100,000  1.  before 
any  dividend  is  made.  23  Geo.  II.  cap.  24.  §.  7. 

By  28  Geo.  II.  cap.  14.  1,  2.  this  bounty  is  allowed  to 

the  fociety  on  the  fum  of  104,509  1.  for  two  years,  to  Octo¬ 
ber  22,  1752,  and  all  future  intereft  on  that  fum  is  to  be 
computed  from  that  day ;  and  all  future  computations  of  in¬ 
tereft:  on  any  additional  lum  paid  in  by  the  fociety,  in  order  to  be 
employed  in  the  faid  filhery,  are  to  be  made  from  the  dav  on  which 
each  fum  refpedively  is  paid  into  the  bank  of  England. 

Any  number  of  perfons  fubfcribing  10,000  1.  or  upwards, 
into  the  flock  of  the  faid  fociety,  and  carrying  on  the  faid 
fifhery  under  their  own  management,  and  on  their  own  ac¬ 
count,  from  the  port  named  by  them;  conformably,  never- 
thelefs,  to  this  act  and  the  charter  (except  as  to  being 
obliged  to  ufe  the  marks  of  the  faid  fociety)  and  fubfcribing 
under  the  name  of  the  fifhing-chamber  of  fuch  city,  port,  or 
town,  are  entitled  to  the  fame  bounty.  But  their  account  of 
expences,  attefted  by  three  of  their  committee,  figned  by  their 
accountant,  and  verified  by  his  oath,  and  alfo  the  vouchers,  if 
required,  is  to  be  tranftnitted  to  the  fociety  in  London,  whofe 
accountant  is  to  enter  it  in  their  account,  delivered  to  thecom- 
miffioners  of  the  cuftoms,  as.  a  fum  expended  in  the  faid  fifh¬ 
ery  by  the  faid  fociety.  The  bounty  is  to  be  paid  to  the  foci- 
ifety  in  London,  and  by  them  paid  over  to  the  fifhing-chamber, 
after  deducting  the  neceflary  charges  of  receiving.  23  Geo.  II. 
cap.  24.  §.  r8,  20. 

Bounty  on  Ships  built  for,  and  employed  in  the  British 
White-Herring  Fishery. 

By  23  Geo.  II.  cap.  24.  §.  11,  12,  ,16.  was  granted  for 
fourteen  years,  from  the  commencement  of  this  a£t. 

By  28  Geo.  II.  cap.  14.  §.  4.  further  continued  for  three 
years;  and  is,  for 

Every  decked  bufs  or  veflel,  from  20  to  80  tons  burthen, 
built  in  Great-Britain  after  the  commencement  of  this  a&,  for 
the  ufe  of  the  faid  fifhery,  and  proceeding  thereon  from  (ome 
port  of  Great-Britain,  and  fitted  out  and  employed  therein  by 
the  fociety  of  the  Free  Britifh  Filhery,  or  any  other  perfon, 
manned  and  navigated  according  to  law,  for  every  ton  burthen 
I  1.  10  s.  Bounty,  to  be  paid  annually  to  the  owners  thereof, 
out  of  the  produce  of  the  cuftoms,  fubjedt  to  the  following  re¬ 
gulations. 

Every  fuch  veflel  muft:  have  on  board  twelve  Winchefter- 
bufhels  of  fait  for  every  laft  of  filh  Ihe  is  capable  of  holding, 
barrelled  up  in  new  barrels,  and  as  many  more  new  barrels  as 
Ihe  can  carry,  and  two  fleets  of  tanned  nets,  viz.  for  a  veflel 
of  70  tons,  one  fleet  of  50  nets  on  board,  each  30  yards  upon 
the  rope,  and  feven  fathoms  deep ;  and  another  fleet  of  50  nets 
in  a  tender',  or  proper  place  on  fhore,  each  30  yards  upon  the 
rope,  and  not  under  5  fathoms  deep,  and  fo  in  proportion. 
And  muft  have  on  board  at  the  rendezvous  fix  men  for  a  vef- 
felof  20  tons,  and  one  man  more  for  every  five  tons  above  20 ; 
and  muft  return  into  port  with  the  fame  number,  unlefs  re¬ 
duced  by  death,  ficknefs,  or  defertion,  without  fraud  or  col- 
lufion.  23  Geo.  II.  cap.  24.  §.  13,  14.  26  Geo.  II.  cap.  g. 

§•  3>  4- 

Before  fhe  proceeds  on  fuch  voyage,  fhe  muft  be  vifited  by 
the  proper  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  who  is  to  examine  if  fhe  is 
qualified  as  above,  and  take  account  of  her  tonnage  by  ad- 
meafurement,  and  certify  the  fame  to  the  commiffioners  of  the 


cuftoms,  and  whether  fhe  is  a  proper  veil'd  to  be  employed  in 
the  fifhery.  ‘  J 

And  further,  upon  one  of  the  owners,  or  their  agents,  or 
a  proper  officer  or  agents  of  the  fociety,  and  the  mafter  of  the 
veli'el  making  oath  at  the  foot  of  the  certificate,  before  the 
collector  and  comptroller  of  the  port,  that  it  is  their  firm  pur- 
pofe,  and  determined  refolution,  that  veflel  fhall  proceed,  fo 
manned,  furnifhed,  and  accoutered,  either  to  Braftey’s  found 
in  Shetland,  and  be  at  the  rendezvous  on  or  before  the  22d 
of  June,  and  riot  fhoot  or  wet  their  nets  before  the  24th  of 
June,  and  fhall  continue  fifhing  among  the  fhoals  of  herrings 
;  as  they  move  fouthward,  unlefs  prevented  by  Jofs  of  mafts,  or 
other  unavoidable  accidents,  to  the  12th  of  Odober ;  or  fhall 
proceed  to  Campbell- town  in  Argylefhire,  or  Kirkwall  in  the 
Urkney  Iflands,  and  be  at  the  rendezvous  on  or  before  the 
1 2th  of  September,  and  continue  fifhing  among  the  fhoals  of 
herrings  as  they  move  to  the  nth  day  of  January,'  unlefs  they 
fhall  fooner  have  compleated  their  loading  *  ;  and  fifh  in  an 
orderly  manner,  without  obftru&ing  others;  and  fhall  keep 
a  journal  of  their  proceedings,  and  an  accounfof  the  quan¬ 
tities  of  fifh  difpatched  to  foreign  markets,  before  they  came 
into  port,  and  the  quantity  they  fhall  bring  into  port  with 
them  ;  and  upon  the  fame  perfons  giving  fecurity,  in  treble  the 
value  of  the  bounty,  for  the  faithful  dealings  of  the  mafter  and 
fhip’s  company,  the  colle&or  and  comptroller  of  the  port  are 
to  give  them  a  licence  to  proceed  on  the  voyage.  23  Geo.  II. 
cap.  24.  §.  12.  and  26  Geo.  II.  cap.  9.  §.2,  7. 

.By  28  Geo.  II.  cap.  14.  §,  5,  6.  the  fociety  may  follow 
the  White-Herring  Filhery  in  any  part  of  t.he  Britifh  Teas ; 
and  are  not  to  forfeit  this  bounty,  though  the  buffes  fhould 
not  arrive  at  one  of  thefe  places  of  their  rendezvous  on  the 
refpeflive  days  appointed,  provided  fhe  took  her  departure 
from  one  of  thofe  at  leaf!  five  days  before  the  day  ap¬ 
pointed  for  their  being  there. 

But  in  the  interval,  between  the  Shetland  and  Yar¬ 
mouth  Fisheries,  the  veffiels  may  put  into  any  port  of  Great- 
Liitain,  or  Ireland,  to  change  their  nets,  or  otherwife  prepare 
for  the  Yarmouth  Fishery  ;  and  are  not  obliged  to  carry 
more  than  one  fleet  of  nets  to  the  latter  fifhing.  26  Geo.  II. 
cap.  9.  §.  3,  8. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  veflel  to  her  port  of  difeharge,  the 
chief  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  or  one  appointed  by  him,  muft 
go  on  board  and  examine  her  condition  and  lading,  and  cer¬ 
tify  the  fame,  with  their  obfervations  thereon,  and  alfo  the 
tonnage  and  names  of  the  mafter,  and  other  perfons  on  board  *  ; 
and  the  mafter  muft  make  oath,  before  the  colledor  and  comp¬ 
troller  of  the  port,  on  the  back  of  the  licence,  or  to  be  annexed 
to  it,  that  the  veflel  was  at  one  of  the  places  before-mentioned 
at  the  time  appointed,  and  has  not  fince  been  on  any  other 
voyage,  or  purfued.any  other  defign,  or  view  of  profit;  and 
that  they  did  remain-  fifhing  according  to  the  diredtions  of 
this  adt,  and  had  at  the  time  of  their  rendezvous,  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  nets  and  other  flores,  and  number  of  men,  as  above 
diredled  f.  The  licence  is  to  be  delivered  up,  with  an  account 
of  what  was  done  in  purfuance  of.it;  and  the  certificate,  fche- 
dule,  licence,  and  oath,  together  with  the  account  of  the  fifh 
taken,  are  to  be  tranftnitted,  by  the  colledlor  and  comptroller 
of  the  port,  to  the  commifiioners  of  the  cuftoms  for  that  part 
of  Great-Britain,  from  whence  fhe  is  departed  with  her  licence ; 
who,  being  fatisfied  of  their  faithful  dealings,  are  (upon  the 
owners  producing  a  proper  certificate,  from  the  receiver  of  the 
duty  of  fix-pence  per  month  from  all  feamen,  for  the  ufe  of 
Greenwich-hofpital,  that  all  money  due  on  that  account  for 
every  feamen  on  board  fuch  veflel  has  been  paid)  to  caufe 
payment  of  the  bounty  to  be  made  by  the  receiver- general  of 
the  cuftoms.  23  Geo.  II.  cap.  24.  §.  15. 

A  true  copy  of  this  certificate  muft  be  tranftnitted  by 
the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  with  all  convenient  (peed, 
to  the  receiver  of  the  duty  of  fix-pence  per  month  from 
all  feamen  for  the  ufe  of  Greenwich  hofpital,  in  London. 
28  Geo.  II.  cap.  .14.  §.  10. 

t  If,  by  virtue  of  the  liberty  granted,  any  bufs  quits 
her  ftation,  'appointed  by  26  Geo.  II.  cap.  9.  in  order 
for  fifhing  at  other  ftations,  or  does  not  arrive  at  one  of 
the  ftations  there  mentioned  on  the  day  appointed,  this 
oath  is  to  be  varied,  and  made  conformable  to  the  cir- 
cumftances  attending  fuch  refpedive  bufs.  28  Geo.  II. 
cap.  14.  §.  7. 

The  fociety  may  left  out  to  hire  any  of  their  bufles  to  be 
ufed  and  employed  in  the  faid  fifhery  only,  and  fubjed  to  the 
fame  regulations  and  reftriiSIions  as  if  employed  by  the  foci¬ 
ety.  28  Geo.  II.  cap.  14.  §.  5. 
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JAPON,  orjAPAN.  This  great  country  confifts  of 
feveral  large  iflands,  befidesa  great  number  of  fmall  ones, 
all  making  but  one  empire,  called  by  the  name  of  the 
largelt  in  it,  and  which,  exclufive  of  the  fmall  iflands, 
that  lie  fcattered  at  a  diftance,  confifts  of  the  three  principal 
ones,  viz.  Japon,  or,  as  the  inhabitants  call  it,  Niphon, 
Ximo,  the  next  in  bignefs,  and  Xi-Coco. 

The  foil  produces  great  plenty  of  the  fineft  and  white  ft  fort 
of  rice,  yearly  exported  hence  in  vaft  quantities  by  the  Dutch. 
It  produces  a  great  variety  of  other  fruits,  and  breeds  vaft 
numbers  of  cattle  of  all  forts.  It’s  mountains  are  enriched 
with  mines  of  gold  and  filver,  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  iron. 
The  commodities  they  export  are  chiefly  rice,  filks,  cotton, 
&c.  the  fineft  of  porcelane,  varnifh,  gold  and  filver,  copper 
and  fteel,  both  excellent  in  their  kinds,  elephant’s-teeth,  and 
very  rich  furrs  ;  tea  of  all  forts,  fome  kinds  of  fuch  excellent 
flavour  »nd  tafte,  that  it  js  fold  at  a  prodigious  rate,  even 
above  that  of  gold,  weight  for  weight ;  a  great  variety  of  me¬ 
dicinal  herbs,  roots,  gums,  &c.  all  of  which,  as  well  as  the 
tea,  are  -fold  genuine,  without  the  adulterations  committed 
by  the  Chinefe  in  theirs  :  ambergreafe,  pearls,  coral,  Sec. 
In  exchange  for  which,  the  Dutch'bring  them  not  only  glaffes 
of  all  forts,  woollen  and  linen  cloths,  &c.  from  Holland, 
but  furnilh  them  likewife  with  many  other  commodities  from 
Siam,  China,  and  other  parts  of  India.  In  the  carrying  on 
which  commerce  is  this  further  encouragement,  that  no  cuf- 
tom  is  paid  for  goods,  either  imported  or  exported  ;  only  care 
muft  be  taken  to  deal  with  the  fame  fairnefs  and  honefty  that 
the  Japonefe  ufe,  for  thofe  who  trefpafs  herein  are  fure  to  be 
punifhed  with  the  utmoft  feverity.  See  Dutch  East-India 
Company. 

In  the  ifland  of  Niphon  is 

Meaco,  once  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  empire.  It  is  fituated 
near  the  middle  of  the  fouth  coaft,  in  a  fpacious  and  fertile 
plain.  It  is  ftill  the  grand  ftorehoufe  of  all  the  manufactures 
of  the  empire,  and  a  place  of  the  greateft  commerce  for  all 
forts  of  merchandize  that  come  from  abroad.  But  the  moft 
valuable  wares  in  it  are  either  thofe  which  are  wrought  in 
gold  and  filver,  the  fineft  of  filk,  Japon  cabinets,  Sec.  the 
richeft  porcelane,  and  the  beft  fteel  blades  of  all  forts  ;  all  of 
them,  efpecially  the  Iaft,  greatly  exceeding  thofe  wrought  in 
China.  • 

Jeddo,  the  other,  or  new  metropolis,  ftands  at  the  end  of  a 
bay,  famed  for  it’s  great  plenty  of  fifti,  but  fo  fhalJow  as  not 
to  admit  fhips  of  bulk,  which  they  are  forced  to  unload  about 
a  league  below  the  city. 

Osacca  and  Saccai  are  fituate  on  each  fide  of  a  large  river, 
near  the  mouth  of  it.  The  former  is  reckoned  one  of  the 
chief  fea-ports  in  the  whole  empire.  It  fwarms  with  artifi¬ 
cers  of  all  kinds,  befides  rich  merchants,  and  much  nobility 
and  gentry. 

Surunga  is  another  maritime  city,  but  it  is  at  prefent  in  a  great 
meafure  abandoned.  The  Englifh  were  once  allowed  to  trade 
here. 

In  the  ifland  of  Ximo,  are  Cangoxuma,  fituate  on  the  fouth- 
ern  coaft  of  the  ifland,  and  which  was  made  the  center  of 
commerce  by  the  Portugueze,  on  account  of  it’s  commodious 
fituation  and  harbour,  though  the  entrance  be  fomewhat  dan¬ 
gerous,  on  account  of  the  many  rocks  near  it. 

Nangazaki  is  fituate  on  the  weftern  coaft,  at  the  end  of  a 
deep  convenient  hay.  The  Dutch  are  lodged  on  a  fmall 
ifland,  facing  the  town,  where  they  are  confined  and  watched 
all  the  time  they  ftay. 

The  town  is  well  filled  with  merchants,  and  artifts  in  all 
trades  and  manufactures,  which  bear  here  a  greater  price  than 
in  other  parts  of  Japan.  The  haven,  which  is  long,  deep, 
and  commodious,  is  feldom  without  50  or  60  merchant- fhips, 
befides  fmaller  veflels,  and  a  great  number  of  fifhing-boats. 

The  laft  confiderable  ifland  in  the  whole  empire  is 
Xicoko,  lying  between  Ximo  on  the  weft,  and  Niphon  on 
the  eaft  and  north. 

It  hath  feveral  good  ports  round' it  ;  Awa  is  the  principal  city. 
Round  about  the  coafts  of  thefe  three  principal  iflands  are  a 
vaft  number  of  fmaller  ones,  of  different  fizes  and  natures, 
fome  inhabited,  others  defert.  Some  few  of  them  are  large, 
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and  fertile  enough  to  maintain  a  governor,  and  produce  not 
only  corn,  cattle,  (ugar,  and  other  fuch  commodities  but 
likewife,  variety  of  metals  and  minerals,  and,  among  them 
gold  and  filver,  befides  feveral  of  precious  ftones,  quarries  of 
marble,  &c. 

One  of  them,  called  Firando,  was  the  firft  on  which  the 
Dutch  chofe  to  make  their  head  fettlement. 

JAVA,  an  ifland  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  in  Afia,  the  greateft  part 
of  it  under  the  dominion  of  the  Dutch.  It  extends  from  lon¬ 
gitude  105^  to  1 16;  and  from  fouth  latitude  c  to  8  - 
It  is  feparated  from  the  fouth  eaft  part  of  Sumatra  by  the 
ftreights  of  Sunda,  where  they  are  net  above  five  or  fix 
leagues  over;  is  about  120  miles  off  Borneo,  to  which  there 
is  a  convenient  paffage  for  fmall  vefl'els ;  and  has  the  ocean 
on  the  fouth  :  it  ftretches  almoft  due  eaft  and  weft,  only  the 
eaft  end  declines  a  little  to  the  fouth.  1 

The  air  is  not  very  hot,  and  about  Batavia  efpecially  it  is 
temperate  and  healthy.  The  eaft  and  weft  winds  blow  all  the 
year  along  the  fhore,  befides  the  ordinary  land  and  fea  winds 
Their  fummer  begins  in  May,  but  June  is  reckoned  the  plea- 
fanteft  month  ;  and  here  is  a  continual  clear  fky  till  Novem¬ 
ber,  when  the  winter  comes  on  with  hard  rains,  that  hold 
fometimes  three  or  four  days  together,  without  intermiffion. 
In  December  the  winds  are  fo  violent,  that  there  is  no  palling 
■  by  lea.  In  February  it  is  changeable  weather,  with  fudden 
thunder-ftorms.  In  March  they  begin  to  low;  in  July  the 
fugar  and  rice  begin  to  ripen  ;•  in  September  they  gather  them  • 
and  in  October  they  have  plenty  of  all  forts  of  fruits,  flowers’ 
and  herbs.  Thelow  lands  near  the  ifforeare  generally  marfhv] 
and  over- run  with  reeds  and  bamboes,  except  about  Batavia 
and  Bantam,  and  a  few  other  towns,  where  the  meadows,  be¬ 
ing  drained,  are  fitted  for  tillage;  and  their  rice-fields ’and 
kitchen-gardens  are  well  fupplied  with  water,  from  the  nu¬ 
merous  rivulets  which  run  through  the  country. 

Great  part  of  the  ifland,  indeed,  is  ftill  unknown,  by  reafon 
of  the  feveral  high  mountains  and  unpaffable  forefts  The 
north  part,  between  Bantam  and  Batavia,  is  populous ;  and, 
befides  the  Indian  fruits  and  rice  (the  only  corn  that  grows 
here)  produces  pulfe,  and  all  forts  of  European  garden-fluff, 
with  fome  fobacco,  fait  and  pepper;  the  laft  of  which,  though 
by  fome  reckoned  the  beft,  is  not  fo  good  as  that  of  Malabar. 
The  inland  people,  being  fuffered  to  traffic  with  no  other  na¬ 
tion,  are  forced  to  fell  this,  and  their  other  merchandize,  to 
the  Dutch,  at  their  own  price.  It  abounds  fo  greatly  with 
pepper,  that  it  can  export  10,000  tons  a  year.  It  alfo  pro¬ 
duces  bees-wax  and  benzoin,  and  has  mines  of  gold  and 
fiiver,  copper  and  iron,  and  fome  diamonds,  rubies,  eme¬ 
ralds,  Sec.  befides  ftone-quarries  near  Batavia,  and  good 
earth  for  bricks.  & 

Their  pafture  is  rank  and  four,  and,  confequently,  the  flefh 
of  their  cattle  is  coarfe.  The  Dutch  have  introduced  vines 
about  Batavia,  which  will  bearfeven  times  within  two  years, 
yet  they  can  make  no  wine,  and  have  none  but  what  comes 
from  Europe  or  Perfia,  which  is  valued  at  four  or  five  {hil¬ 
lings  a  bottle. 

The  Javans  on  the  coaft  drive  a  confiderable  trade  from  port 
to  port,  and  from  one  ifland  to  another  in  this  Indian  Archi¬ 
pelago,  and  particularly  to  Borneo,  exchanging  goods  in  one 
place  for  fuch  as  they  can  fell  in  another ;  but  they  are  fuch  a 
cheating  people  that  no  body  cares  to  deal  with  them,  except  - 
in  public.  They  carry  with  them  firings  of  coral,  and  co¬ 
ral-beads;  and  fometimes  the  Dutch  buy  diamonds  of  them, 
which  they  get  at  Borneo. 

1  he  trade  being  here  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  and, 
indeed,  fo  much  of  the  ifland  itfelf  as  they  require,  they  have 
the  benefit  of  the  product,  Sec.  as  much  as  if  the  natives  were 
their  fubje&s :  for  they  not  only  fubmit  to  trade  with  them, 
but  come  freely  with  their  commodities,  efpecially  pepper,  to 
Batavia,  where  the  Dutch  buy  it  ready  cured,  fo  that  they 
are  at  no  trouble  to  make  it  marketable. 

1  he  Dutch  have  planted  fo  many  fugar- canes  in  the  country, 
efpecially  about  Batavia,  that,  befides  (Applying  that  large 
and  populous  colony,  and  their  factories  in  the  Spice  Iflands, 
Sec.  we  fee  large  entries  of  fugar  in  Holland  by  all  their  fleets 
from  Batavw. 
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iofreeis  another  addition  which,  the  Dutch  have  made  to  the 
produce  of  Java,  the  quality  of  which  is  faid  to  improve  as  the 
quantity  increafes ;  fo  that,  though  it  be  not  altogether  fo 
good  as  that  of  Mocha,  they  fend  confiderable  quantities  of 
it  every  year  to  Europe. 

As  for  their  rice,  they  fell  it  to  the  Chinefe  and  Malayan 
merchants,  who  export  it.  They  have  alfo  a  very  great  trade 
among  themfelves,  in  the  confumption  of  European  commo¬ 
dities,  of  which  they  bring  greater  quantities  to  the  Indies 
than  the  Englilh,  it  being  computed  that,  fince  the  vail;  con 
flux  of  Grangers  to  Batavia,  the  Dutch  have  not  lefs  than  half 
a  million  of  people  under  their  government,  here  and  in  the 
Spice  Iflands. 

They  have  naval  (lores,  partly  the  product  and  manufacture 
of  this  ifland,  and  partly  imported  as  copper  from  China  and 
Japan  ;  iron  from  Pegu  ;  darner,  or  pitch  from  Malacca  ; 
brimftone  from  Formofa;  falt-petre  from  Surat,  and  that 
coaft  of  India;  and  wheat  from  Bengal,  though  the  Euro¬ 
peans,  &c.  prefer  boiled  rice  to  bread. 

They  have  timber  of  their  own  fufficient  for  building,  parti¬ 
cularly  good  oalc,  and  a  red  wood  like  cedar,  befide  cacao’s 
and  bamboo’s;  and  the  only  military  (lores  they  can  want  is 
fmall  arms,  of  which  they  bring  great  .quantities  from  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  though,  as  they  have  very  good  iron  enough,  they 
might  make  them  on  the  fpot. 

Bantam,  is  the  firft  place  of  commerce,  at  the  weft  end  of 
Java,  and  was  the  metropolis  of  a  great  kingdom,  till  the 
D  utch  deftroyed  it,  and  depofed  the  king.  It  Hands  in  a  plain 
at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  from  whence  ilTues  a  river  that 
divides  itfelf  into  three  dreams,  two  of  which  furround  the 
town,  and  the  third  paffes  through  it.  When  in  it’s  glory, 
it  was  reckoned  12  miles  in  compafs,  very  populous,  well  for¬ 
tified  and  adorned  with  feveral  grand  buildings  and  palaces; 
one  of  the  greateft  ports  in  thefe  feas,  to  which  all  nations 
reforted,  and  where  the  Englilh  and  Danes  alfo  hadflourilh- 
ing  fiadtories,  till  the  Dutch,  by  a  pretended  authority  from 
the  new  king,  whom  they  had  aff.fted  the  rebel  natives  in 
placingon  the  throne,  aftej.  they  had  taken  his  fatherprifoner, 
and  lent  him  to  Batavia,  obliged  them  both  to  quit  the  place, 
which  they  afterwards  fortified  for  their  own  intereft.  But  the 
natives  and  the  king  too,  who  was  in  his  turn  ftripped  of  all 
regal  power,  by  his  ally  the  Dutch,  have  ever  fince  lamented 
thelofs  of  theEnglifh  trade  in  particular,  and,  how  well  they 
like  the  Dutch,  may  be  learnt  from  Capt.  Hamilton,  who 
fays,  that,  if  a  Hollander  ftrays  but  a  mufket-fhot  from  their 
fort,  ’tis  five  to  one  if  ever  he  returns,  the  natives  being  fo 
dextrous  at  throwing  a  lance,  or  (hooting  a  poifoned  arrow 
from  a  trunk  unknown.  Bantam,  in  fhort,  is  become  a  ruin¬ 
ous  place,  being  without  trade,  and  therefore  without  gentry, 
which  are  both  engroffed  by  Batavia;  yet  Bantam  has  a  good 
faf'e  road  and  apleafant  bay,  where  are  feveral  little  iflands  that 
ftill  retain  their  Englifh  names.  But, 

Batavia  is  the  glory  of  this  ifland,  and  of  all  the  European 
fettlements  in  thefe  Indies.  This  city  is  the  center  of  all  the 
ftrength  and  commerce  of  the  Dutch  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  and  the  feat  of  their  governor-general  and  council  of 
the  Indies  ;  where  they  are  fo  powerful,  and  have  fo  many 
fubjeCts,  fo  many  dominions  dependent  on  them,  and  are  fo 
able  to  fupport,  proteCl,  and  employ  them,  that  fome  think 
it  a  wonder,  they  do  not  fupplant  or  drive  all  the  other  Eu¬ 
ropean  factories  out  of  the  country;  for  they  can  fit  out  fo 
many  (hips,  and  raife  fo  many  feamen,  that  no  European  na¬ 
tion  can  produce  a  force  at  a  diftance,  able  to  cope  with 
them. 

When  the  Dutch  firft  came  to  it,  which  was  in  the  year 
1619,  it  was  but  a  village,  furrounded  with  a  kind  ofpallifade 
of  bamboo-canes,  in  a  flatcountry,  encompafled  with  fenny 
grounds,  and  liable  to  inundations  ;  a  fituation  which  might 
have  difeouraged  the  Europeans  from  making  a  fettlement  on 
it,  but  the  Dutch,  being  accuftomed  to  provide  againft  the 
likeinconveniencies  in  their  own  country,  demolifhed  the  old 
place,  and  built  a  new  one  by  the  name  of  Batavia. — For  this 
purpofe,  they  cut  canals  and  drains  to  carry  off  the  water 
upon  any  land  floods,  fo  that  they  can  turn  the  currents  which 
way  they  will  :  and,  as  to  ftorms  from  the  fea  there  are  17 
or  18  fmall  iflands  in  the  offing,  which  fo  break  the  violence 
ef  the  winds  and  waves,  that  1000  fail  of  ftiips  may  ride 
fafe  in  it  at  a  time,  befides  fmall  craft,  which  go  into  the 
river,  and  lie  with  their  heads  clofe  under  the  Ihore,  fattened 
.to  piles.  Two  large  piers  run  out  half  a  mile  into  the  fea, 
between  which  100  (laves  are  conftantly  employed  in  talcing 
up  the  foil,  which  is  wattled  out  of  the  town,  or  the  mouth 
of  the  river  would  foon  be  choaked  up.  Here  all  veffels  pay 
toll.  A  fea- gale  rifes  every  morning  at  ten  o’clock,  to  bring 
veflels  into  the  bar,  and  a  land  one  at  10  at  night,  to  carry 
them  -out :  the  one  comes  from  the  north,  the  other  from 
the  fouth. 

1  he  Dutch  have  eredled  fo  many  works  for  the  fervice  of 
Ineir  factory,  that  they  have  rendered  themfelves  able  to 
fub fitly  though  their  communication  with  Europe  Ihould, 
ior  a  time,  be  cut  off”,  and  even  to  carry  on  not  only  trade, 
but  war;  for  in  the  iflands  of  Ormus  and  Onroft,  in  the 
ba\ ,  two  leagues  from  Batavia,  where  feveral  good  platforms 
ot  guns  lie  level  with  the  water,  they  have  yards  anJ  docks 
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for  fliips,  with  plenty  of  timber,  and  all  other  materials; 
large  rope-walks,  forges  for  anchors,  &c.  and  founderits  for 
iron  and  brafs  cannon,  mortars,  bombs,  (hells  bullets,  &c. 
And  this  city  is  faid  to  be  the  beft  fupplied  with  fle(h  meat  of 
any  European  factory  in  all  the  Indies,  though  the  beef  is 
generally  lean,  and  the  mutton  dear,  becaule  it  is  hard  to  raife 
it,  and  it  foon  rots.  I  he  regular  troops  with  which  this  city 
and  neighbouring  forts  are  garrifoned,  are  jo  or  12,000; 
about  1000  ol  which  are  upon  guard  every  day,  and  they  are 
formed  out  of  the  native  Javans,  the  Chinefe,  Malayans, 
Amboyncftes,  T  opafies,  Bugafles,  Tymoreans,  and  many 
other  people,  who  have  been  brought  from  many  diftant  coun¬ 
tries  and  iflands  by  the  Dutch,  befides  their  European  forces 
to  keep  their  fubjedls  in  awe. 

This  city  being  the  great  magazine  of  the  Dutch  Eaft- India 
company,  they  import  hither  not  only  what  Europe  affords, 
but  the  merchandizes  of  Japan,  the  Spice  Iflands,  Perfia, 
Surat,  Bengal,  the  coafts  ot  Malabar  and  Coromandel,  &c. 
I  hough  the  Dutch  fuffer  no  Europeans  to  trade  hither,  vet 
15  or  20  fail  of  Chinefe  junks  come  hither  ever,  November  ot 
December,  from  3  to  500  tons  each,  and  return  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  June  ;  by  which  means  the  Dutch  are  furniihed  with 
the  goods  of  China,  much  cheaper  than  if  they  lent  their 
fleets  thither. 

Madura  Island,  is  oppofite  to  the  eaftermoft  point  of  Java, 
and  produces  nothing  for  a  foreign  market  but  deer- lkins* 
which  may  be  had  here  very  cheap. 

Patameoan,  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  or  principality,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  Dutch,  Hands  on  a  bay  at  the  (buth-eaft  er.d 
of  Java,  in  a  pleafant  country,  watered  with  feveral  rivulets, 
which  fall  on  each  fide  of  the  town  into  the  neighbouring 
(freights  of  Bally.  This  part  produces  gold,  pepper,  and 
cotton  in  abundance,  rice,  Indian  corn,  roots  and  earden- 
ftuff.  *  “ 

Timor,  is  another  place  of  fome  account  for  trade.  It  is  an 
ifland  which  produces  fandal  wood,  the  beft  and  larr^eff  in  the 
world,  which  is  a  valuable  commodity  in  China  ;°alfo  gold 
and  bees-vvax,  and  plenty  of  all  kinds  of  provifions,  but  the 
coaft  is  fubjedl  to  frequent  thunder  and  tornadoes.  This 
ifland  lies  almoft  north -eaft  and  fouth-weft,  betwixt  124  and 
128  degrees  of  longitude  eaft  from  London,  and  the  middle 
of  it  is  9  degrees  of  fouth  latitude.  It  has  no  navigable 
rivers  or  harbours,  but  feveral  bays,  where  (hips  may  ride  fafe 
at  fome  feafons  of  the  year,  it  being  a  bold  ttiore,  free  from 
rocks  and  (hoals. 

Remarks. 

From  the  date  of  the  Dutch  affairs  at  Batavia,  they  havefuch 
a  fleet  of  men  of  war  in  their  ports,  that  they  can  command 
all  the  coaft  of  Alia,  and  give  law  to  the  Europeans,  who  have 
any  Ihare  in  the  commerce  of  thofe  feas,  as  well  as  to  the  na¬ 
tives. — They  have  abfolutely  excluded  the  Englifh,  and  all 
other  Europeans,  from  the  commerce  of  the  Spice  Iflands, 
which  is  one  of  the  moft  eftimable  branches  of  the  trade  of 
the  Indies,  and  from  that  of  the  iflands  of  Java  and  Maccaflar, 
or  Celebes,  and  Malacca  :  and,  by  their  fleets  and  garrifons 
near  the  (freights  of  Malacca  and  Sunda,  they  can  exclude  all 
countries  from  the  traffic  of  China. — They  levy  what  taxes 
they  pleafe  on  the  inhabitants  ;  the  Chinefe,  who  were  the 
moft  expert  merchants  in  thefe  parts,  brought  them  in  the 
moft  confiderable  revenues,  by  the  duties  and  cuftoms  they 
paid,  and  yet  grew  very  rich  and  powerful. — The  Dutch  pro¬ 
pagated,  that  they  entered  into  confpiracies  to  difpoffefs  them 
of  the  ifland,  and  pretend  they  had  no  way  to  fecure  them¬ 
felves,  but  by  a  general  maffacre  of  the  Chinefe,  which  they 
put  in  execution  in  the  year  1740,  when  30,000  Chinefe 
were  murdered  at  Batavia. 

The  whole  commerce  of  the  Dutch  in  India  is  divided  into 
governments  and  directions,  viz. 

L  Batavia  is  the  chief  and  capital  place,  where  refiae  the 
governor-general,  and  council  in  ordinary  of  India,  to  whom 
all  other  governments  and  directions  are  fubordinate,  tranl- 
mitting  their  accounts  to  them  ;  the  ballance  whereof  is  en  ¬ 
tered  into  the  accounts  general  of  India,  and  kept  there. 
Befides  which,  there  are  feveral  places  immediately  under  the 
government  and  direction  of  the  governor  and  council  of 
Batavia,  viz. 

1.  Japan,  a  chief- fliip. 

2.  Tonqueen,  a  chief- (hip. 

3.  Maccaflar,  a  commandant* 

4.  Siam,  a  chief-fhip. 

5.  Bantam,  a  faftory. 

6.  Japera,  a  factory. 

7.  Jambee,  a  chief-fhip. 

8.  Pullambam,  a  chief  (hip. 

9.  Arrakan,  a  chief-fhip. 

II.  Ameoyna,  a  government,  under  which  are  certain  iflands, 
where  they  pay  a  yearly  rent,  not  to  fuffer  cloves  or  other 
fpices  to  grow. 

III.  Banda,  is  a  government,  and  under  it  are  feveral  iflands; 
to  the  natives  of  which,  they  pay  money  yearly  to  deftroy  the 
fpice. 

IV.  Ternat,  is  a  government. 

V.  Malacca,  is  a  government. 
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VI.  Ceylon,  a  government,  where  they  have  many  fa&ories, 
r  whofe  accounts  are  fent  to  Columbo,  the  principal  place. 

VII.  Cocreen,  is  a  government,  and  under  it  is  the  Malabar 
court. 

VIII.  Policat,  a  government,  under  which  are  the  coart;  of 
Coromandel  and  Pegu. 

IX.  Bengal  is  a  direction,  and  under  it  are  all  the  Dutch  fa&o- 
nes  in  that  bay  :  Hugly  is  the  chief,  from  whence  they  fend 
theiy  accounts  to  Batavia. 

X.  Surat,  another  dire&ion,  under  which  are  many  fa&ories. 

XI.  Persia,  a  dire&ion,  the  chief  reftdence  Gombroon,  and 
under  it  are  Ifpahan  and  Baflora. 

XU.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  government,  and  under  it  the 
Mauritias. 

N.  B.  Governments  are,  when  the  places  are  their  own. 
Directions  are,  when  they  are  under  a  foreign  prince,  and 
have  no  garrifons. 

Batavia  excepted,  no  government,  direction,  or  command, 
hath  precedence  of  place  ;  but  the  peifons  in  thofe  places,  and 
all  other  degrees  and  qualities,  take  place  according  to  their 
ienionty  in  Handing.  See  Dutch  East  India  Company. 

The  manner  of  ftating  and  keeping  their  accounts. 

In  all  governments  and  dire&ions  of  great  bufinefs,  as  at 
Batavia,  Columbo,  Policat,  Hugly,  Sec.  they  keep  three  fetts 
of  books,  journal  and  ledger,  with  all  the  auxiliaries. 

The  firft  fett  contains  the  general  accounts,  wherein  is  en¬ 
tered  the  ballance  of  all  books  of  accounts  under  the  place  ; 
and  thofe  at  Batavia,  are  called  accounts  general  of  India  ; 
at  Columbo,  accounts  general  of  Ceylon  ;  at  Policat,  of 
Coromandel  ;  at  Hugly,  of  Bengal,  &c. 

7  he  fecond  fett,  commonly  called  the  negotia  books,  con¬ 
tains  the  particular  traffic  of  buying  and  felling,  and  thefe  are 
called  accounts  of  the  place  where  they  are  kept. 

The  third  fett  only  contains  the  wages,  paid  and  due  to  their 
fervants.  Accounts  in  all  parts  of  India,  are  generally  kept  in 
guilders,  ftivers,  and  pennings,  as  in  moft  part  of  the  United 
Provinces  in  Europe;  and,  in  an  inward  column,  the  coins 
of  each  place  :  for  inftance,  Policat,  viz. 

In  the  firft  fett  of  bonks,  called  accounts  Coromandel  ;  if 
any  goods  be  fent  to,  or  received  from  Batavia,  they  Dr.  to 
O'.  account  general  of  India  to,  or  by  account  gildria  for  it, 
if  the  goods  be  dire&ly  to  or  from  Policat;  if  not,  Metchel- 
patan,  or  fuch  other  place  to,  or  from  which  the  goods  are 
lent  or  received. 

In  the  fecond  fett,  or  negotia  books,  called  accounts  geldria : 
if  any  goods  be  fent  to,  or  received  from  Batavia,  or  other 
places,  they  Dr.  and  Cr.  account  Coromandel  for  the  fame. 
Aik1,  when  fuch  entries  and  invoices  are  made  in  the  general 
books,  called  account  Coromandel,  theymuft  fpecify  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  each  fpecies  of  goods  in  the  journal,  but  not  give 
every  particular  fort  of  goods  in  the  ledger. — When  the  books 
of  accounts  of  fubordmate  fa&ories  are  entered  into  the  ge¬ 
neral  books,  they  mention  the  letter  and  mark  of  fuch  fubor- 
dinate  books,  the  debts  of  their  ballance,  and  the  debts  upon 
ballance  amounting  in  guilders,  & c. — That  the  Cr.  upon  bal¬ 
lance  amounts  to  guilders — And  that  the  reft  upon  ballance 
amount  to  guilders. 

The  books  ftiled  accounts  geldria,  are  cleared  and  entered 
into  the  books  ftiled  accounts  Coromandel,  as  the  books  of 
fubordinate  fa&cries  are. 

The  fubordinate  fa&ories  are  obliged,  every  three  months,  to 
fend  a  copy  of  their  journal  to  Policat,  and  a  copy  of  their 
account  Coromandel  out  of  their  ledger. 

The  general  books,  or  thofe  ftiled  accounts  Coromandel,  are 
always  kept  by  the  fecond,  at  Policat,  and  an  under-cope- 
man,  in  fubordination  to  him,  to  port:  the  journal  into  the 
ledger,  according  to  the  principle  of  Dr.  and  Cr.  by  double 
entry.  See  the  article  Accountantship.  The  like  is  done 
at  Bengal,  Surat,  See. 

The  accounts  geldria,  are  kept  by  a  copeman,  or  under- 
copeman,  at  Policat. 

The  accounts  of  their  fervants  wages  are  kept  in  two  or  three 
fetts  of  books  for  that  purpofe,  at  Batavia ;  thofe  at  Policat 
are  kept  by  an  unacr-copeman. 

At  Batavia,  the  books  of  accounts  of  India  are  feverally  au¬ 
dited  ;  and,  if  any  errors  be  difeovered,  the  perfon  who  kept 
them  is  fined  for  every  error  a  certain  fum  of  money,  which 
is  accordingly  dedu&ed  out  of  his  falary. 

The  accounts  general  of  India,  are  kept  by  an  upper-cope- 
man.  And  the  negotia  books,  ftiled  accounts  caiile  of  Ba¬ 
tavia,  are  kept  by  the  firft  upper-copeman  of  the  two  that 
are  under  the  dire&or-general ;  and  they  have  the  affiftance 
of  able  copeman,  under-copemen  and  book-keepers,  to  ex¬ 
amine,  infpe&,  and  copy  under  them. 

The  books  of  accounts  at  Policat  and  Hugly  are  ballanced 
the  laft  of  July,  thofe  at  Surat  the  laft  of  May,  and  at  Ba¬ 
tavia  the  laft  of  O&ober. 

The, government,  order,  and  provifion,  for  the  Dutch  Eaft- 
India  company’s  ftiips  and  fleets,  viz. 

All  their  fhips  are  the  company’s  own,  and  the  men  belong¬ 
ing  to  them  are  all  in  their  pay,  fworn  to  ferve  them,  either 
by  fea  or  land,  as  occafton  (hall  requiie. 
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They  have  two  perfons  who  have  the  ftile  of  admirals,  and 
are  of  the  ordinary  council  of  India. 

tor  the  care  of  .heir  dipping  a.  Batavia,  they  have  ope 
“  ™  «l“  Pag'-nwfter,  who  is  of  the  quality  and  pay  of  ap 
Z  c£PT*y and  vtilgar'y  called  a  comn/andore":  he  bath 
them  in  the  ^  ^  *beir  ^'Ps>  and  is  conftantly  vifiting 

ThereVa  ther»  with  all  requisites. 

thev  have  a  T  lfla,ndkabout  miles  from  Batavia,  where 
ey  have  a  fort,  which  feives  them  as  a  ftorehoufe  for  all 

manner  of  neceffanes  for  fh:ps,  under  the  charge  of  a  mailer 

ft.pwr.ght  who  has  alfo  command  of  the  fort  and  ifland" 

and  allowances!'''1  uf  uPper-«>peman,  and  has  large  pay 

^^'V„hfThIen‘1  ,T  fOT  war>  make  a  Msk- 

the  extraordinary1  J 

Songs’"1’'  Md  m'lita'y  ttim  as 

°vhe  that  go  f,om  Batavia  E“r°pe> 

command  ComPany  38  governors,  dire&ors, 

of  Fnrnne  eh  ?  ^ copemen.-As  to  their  admirals  out 
of  tturope  the  flag  is  worn  by  turns.  Amlterdam  fquadron 
cames  |t  three  years  and  the  Zealand  fquadron  every  fourth 
y  ar.  i  he  Amlterdamers  having  two  parts  of  the  ftnek 
t  e  other  Idler  chambers  add  theirs  to  it,  and  the  Zealanders 
have  one  quarter  of  their  own.  The  Merchant,  who  is 

oTzXd  fquTdfor"  ^  thC  Amft-da"> 

If  a  copeman,  or  under-copeman,  goes  from  port  to  port  on 

IhCy  haVS  the  command  of  her,  and  alfo  of  the 
whole  fleet  in  company. 

thC  |C  ‘S  2  flee^nder  the  command  of  a  commandore, 
the  council  is  to  confift  of  copemen  and  flappers.  When  a 
lhip  is  fingle,  the  council  is  to  be  a  copeman,  fkipper,  under- 

tnfleT^  b°°k'k,eePer’  and  Heerfman ;  and  they  are  always 
to  fteer  their  courfe  by  the  printed  dire&ions,  and  to  fet  off 

their  work  every  day  upon  charts,  which  are  delivered  up, 
when  they  come  to  Batavia  or  Holland.  For  more  matter 
relating  to  this  great  trading  company,  fee  the  aiticle  Dutch 
JiAST-lNDiA  Company, 

The  Coins  of  Batavia. 

8  Doits  make  —  _ 

3  Cafh  —  . —  

6  Cafh  (or  2  fatallies)  — 

9  Cafh  —  —  _ 

15  Ditto  —  _  _ 

24  Ditto  (or  48  ftivers)  — 

39  Ditto  (or  13  fatallies) 


1  Cafh,  or  double  kye. 
1  Satallie. 

1  Sooka. 
x  Sooka  fatallie. 

1  Rupee. 

I  Pardao,  or  rixdollar. 
1  Ducatoon. 


Accounts  are  kept  as  well  in  rixdollars  and  ftivers,  as  in  guil¬ 
ders,  ftivers.  Sec.  5 


°f  the  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures,  of  the  chief 
fa&ories  and  governments  belonging  to  the  Dutch,  under 
the  government  of  Batavia. 

Variety  of  coins  are  current  here ;  that  in  which  accounts 

are  kept,  is  rixdollars,  an  imaginary  coin  ;  but  the  money  moft 

current  in  the  fhops  and  bazaars,  are  rupees,  fkillings,  double 
.  keys,  and  doits.  * 

4  Doits  make  -  j  Stiver. 

6Ws  .  .  ,  Skilling. 

o  Skillings  -  j  Rixdollar. 

1  Ducatoon  in  curr.  for  13  Skillings. 

1  Englifh  crown-piece  10  Ditto.0 

I  Bombay  or  Surat  rupee  3  Ditto. 

I  Madras  rupee  (though 
of  the  value  with  Bom- 
bay)  -  4  Ditto. 

1  Arcat  rupee  (tho’  but 
1  per  cent,  worfe  than 
that  of  Surat)  -  4  Ditto. 


Becaufethey  are  not  fo 
broad  as  the  Bombay, 
or  Surat  rupees. 


W 


EIGHTS. 


16  Tales  make  1  Catty. 

IOO  Cattys  -  1  Pecul,  equal  to  1351b.  avoirdupoife. 

3  Pecul  -  1  Baaker. 


All  goods  are  weighed  by  the  company’s  dotchin,  for  which 
you  pay  the  captain  of  the  Chinefe,  who  is  the  dotchin- 
keeper,  ;  per  cent. 


Gold  Weights. 

,  ...  •  _  oz.  dwt.  grs. 

10  Miams  3r  1  Bonca),  equal  to  Troy  weight  1:9:  i8_7_ 
20  Boncals  —  1  Catty  -  -  *"‘29:16 

Measures. 

A  Malacca  quoing  is  3200  chupas,  or  800  cantins,  equal  to 
500O  Dutch  lb.  or  5475  lb.  Englifh ;  or  Canton  peculs  (ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Dutch  calculation  of  1231b.  to  a  pecul)  40 
peculs. 

A  laft  is  2000  chupas,  500  cantins,  3000  Dutch  lb.  24  pe¬ 
culs,  3285  lb.  Englifh, 


12  K 


Of 


I  C  E 


Of  the  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures  of  Siam. 

Their  corns  are  trials,  miams,  tuangs,  and  famporfs. 

2  Samporfs  make  —  —  —  ’  I  Tuang 

2  T  iiangs  — ■  . — -  ——  —  i  Mi  am 

4  Miams  —  —  —  — —  i  Tual. 


Their  accounts  are  kept  in  cattys,  tales,  tuals,  miams,  tu¬ 


angs,  and  cowries. 

800  Cowries  make  —  —  —  I  T uang 

2  Tuangs  — •  — -  —  —  1  Miam 

4  Miams  — -  —  —  ■ —  1  Tual 

4  Tuals  —  —  —  1  T  ale 

20  Tales  —  —  —  —  1  Catty 


10  Miams  pafs  for  a  tale  China,  and  85  tales  Siam  make 
always  8  tale  China. 


Gold  and  Silver  Weights 
Are  by  tual,  which  weighs  neareft  9  dwts.  10  grs.  and  is 
9  f  dwts.  better  than  ftandard  Silver. 


Great  Weights. 

Are  from  their  coins  likewife,  as  lb.  oz.  dr. 

80  Tuals  —  make  1  Catty,  or  2:9:4?  Avoir. 
50  Catty  —  1  Pecul,  or  129:  o:  13  ditto. 

But  50  cattys  Siam  fhould  make  1  pecul  China  of  1321b. 
for  they  weigh  all  their  goods  by  the  China  dotchin  ;  but  it 
is  never  found  that  the  king’s  dotchin  at  Siam  gives  more 
than  1291b.  which  fhould  be  1321b. 

Customs. 

The  Chinefe,  Moors,  and  Banians,  pay  8  per  cent,  cuftoms. 
The  Englifh,  at  prefent,  pay  only  meafurage  for  their  fhips ; 
a  (hip  of  200  tons  pay  from  1150  to  1200  rupees  meafurage  ; 
and  fo  for  other  vefiels  in  proportion  to  their  burden. 

Of  the  Coins,  Weights,  and  Customs  of  ToNquiN. 

They  have  no  other  coin  than  copper  cafft,  accounting 

600  grea)?  “na  1  Cafh  to  one  maradoe. 

1000  (mall  y 

The  price  of  Silver  is  always  variable  here,  which  they  rife 
and  fall  according  to  the  quantity  brought  in,  by  which  the 
Chinefe  make  great  advantage. 

In  the  year  1739  they  allowed  28  _l  maradoes  for  one  barry, 
or  10  tale  Silver;  and,  in  1748,  but  21  maradoes.  They 
run  all  the  Mexico  and  pillar  dollars,  without  diftindiion, 
into  bar-Silver,  which  ought  to  weigh  10  tale  each,  and  into 
which  they  frequently  put  alloy  ;  fo  that  they  are  feldom  So 
good  as  the  dollar  Silver,  though  in  payments  you  are  obliged 
to  allow  them  3  per  cent,  to  make  it  their  ftandard. 

oz.  dwt.  gr. 

10  Tale  weigh,  with  the  3  per  cent,  included  12  6  2^LTroy 
1  Ditto,  ditto  —  —  —  14  1444 

Which  is  more  than  the  China  tale  —  00  g~ 

Their  accounts  are  kept  in  tales,  mace,  and  candarines, 
which  are  regulated  according  to  the  price  of  their  maradoes 
and  copper  cafh. 

x  W  eights. 

Their  weights,  are  by  the  Chinefe  dotchin,  and  the  king’s 
weight  holds  out  full  1321b.  to  the  pecul;  however,  it  is 
neceflary  to  have  a  true  dotchin  of  one’s  own. 

Customs. 

The  Englifh  pay  no  cuftoms  inwards ;  but  the  prefents  they 
are  obliged  to  make  to  the  king  and  his  officers  are  very  con- 
Siderablei 

Upori  goods  exported,  as  Silk  and  lacquered  wares,  the  En¬ 
glish  pay  5  per  cent.  See  the  articles  East-India  Trade 
in  general,  East-India  Company,  and  Dutch  East- 
India  Company. 

ICELAND,  an  ifland  belonging  to  Denmark,  Situate  be¬ 
tween  10  and1  26  degrees  weft  longitude,  and  between  64 
and  67  degrees  of  north  latitude,  about  480  miles  diftant 
from  the  coaft  of  Norway  to  the  weft,  and  400  from  Scot¬ 
land  to  the  north.  It  was  formerly  reputed  fruitful  in  wheat, 
and  covered  with  large  forefts,  of  the  timber  whereof  the 
Icelanders  built  fine  and  large  vefiels.  The  country  at  pre- 
lent  is  now  fo  barren,  that  wheat  will  not  grow  there,  and 
they  have  no  trees  but  a  few  indifferent  birch  and  fhrubs. 
Their  fuel  is  turf.  Beiides  which,  vaft  trunks  of  trees  are 
frequently  brtnight  thither  on  fhoals  of  ice,  from  countries 
which  ftill  lie  nearer  to  the  pole.  Theie  al So  lerve  them  not 
only  for  firing,  but  for  building  their  huts.  At  this  fea- 
fon,  about  May,  the  inhabitants  flock  to  the  fhore,  in  queft 
ol  thefe  fhoals,  which  bring  them  not  only  trees,  but  alfo 
ftags,  foxes  of  feveral  forts,  bears,  wolves,  and  what  they 
call  unicorns  :  thefe  animals,  being  too  far  advanced  upon 
the  ice,  are  drove  away  with  it,  when  it  comes  to  be  loofened 
from  the  fhore  by  the  thaw. 


J  E  R 

This  country  is  ftony  and  mountainous ;  but  their  paftures 
are  fo  excellent,  that  they  are  obliged  to  drive  their  cattle  out 
of  them  after  they  have  fed  fufficient,  otherwife  they  would 
eat  till  they  are  burtted;  and  the  grafs  is  of  fuch  an  agreeable 
feent,  that  foreigners  tranfport  and  dry  it,  to  put  among  their 
cloaths  *  :  yet  their  beef  is  not  good,  and  their  mutton  is 
rankifh,  .but  they  dry  their  meat  in  the  fun  and  wind,  which 
takes  off  the  ill  tafte. 

*  This  may  be  worth  the  confideration  of  philofophers ;  and 
the  truth  hereof  may  feein  to  be  confirmed  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  experiment :  the  fnovv  that  falls  in  hard  frofis, 
which  being  taken  up,  while  it  is  frefh,  and  digeifed  in  a 
blind  glafs  in  allies,  for  24  hours,  if  then  you  open  the 
glafs,  whilft  the  Solution  is  warm,  you  lhall perceive  in  the 
breath  of  the  water  all  the  odours  in  the  world,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  far  more  pleafant  than  they  are  in  the  flowers  at 
May. 

They  make  great  quantities  of  butter,  which  they  lay  up  in 
calks,  or,  for  want  of  them,  they  pile  it  up  in  their  huts, 
like  heaps  of  mortar.  Their  ordmary  drink  is  milk  and  whey', 
which  they  mix  with  water.  They  have  pretty  good  horfes, 
which,  in  winter,  thfey  feed  with  dried  flih,  when  the  hay- 
fails  them,  as  they  alfo  do  their  other  cattle.  Foreigners 
bring  them  meal;  and  when  that  is  gene,  and  the  rigour 
of  the  feafon  prevents  vefiels  from  coming  to  their  ifland, 
they  make  meal  and  bread  of  their  dried  fifh. 

They  have  abundance  of  cold  fprings,  the  water  whereof  is 
Very'  clear  and  palatable,  and  fome  as  nounfhing  as  beer  *. 
Here  are  alfo  feveral  hot  fprings,  very  wholfome  to  bathe 
in  ;  divers  ponds  and  lakes  full  of  fifh,  and  various  large  and 
navigable  rivers. 

*  This  alfo  may  deferve  ferious  confideration  ;  but  in  my 
Experimental  Philofophy  I  fhall  demonilrate  the  reafons 
hereof,  where  will  be  fhewn  how  nature  dictates  to  expe- 
periment,  and  experiment  confirms  the  truth  of  nature. 

As  the  Icelanders  have  no  fort  of  money,  their  trade  confifts 
only  in  bartering  one  commodity  for  another  ;  namely,  their 
own  product,  which  is  dried  fifh,  butter,  tallow,  brimftone 
in  very  large  quantities,  foxes,  bears,  ftags,  and  wolves- 
fkins,  for  flour,  beer,  wine,  ftrong  waters,  iron,  woollen, 
and  linen  cloths,  &c.  The  Germans,  when  they  arrive, 
fet  up  their  tents  near  the  harbours,  where  they  exchange 
cloaks,  {hoes,  looking- glafies,  knives,  and  feveral  toys,  for 
the  Iceland  commodities. 

Skalholt  is  a  good  town  or  port,  on  the  fouth  of  the  ifland. 
The  town  is  populous,  and  the  port  well  frequenred  with 
fhips  ;  for  the  produce  of  both  the  land  and  the  fea  is  confi- 
derable,  and,  confequently,  the  confumption  of  other  mer¬ 
chandizes  here  brings  many  fhips  and  merchants  to  the  place. 
The  whole  fhore  of  the  ifland,  except  on  the  fide  of  Mount 
Heckela  *,  is  full  of  very  deep  inlets  and  bays,  affording 
good  ports  and  harbours.  The  king  of  Denmark  maintains 
a  governor  and  a  garrifon  always  here,  to  defend  the  place 
againft  ftrangers.  His  Danifh  majefty  is  fo  far  a  merchant, 
that  he  receives  yearly  a  quantity  of  brimftone  from  hence, 
for  the  fupply  of  his  magazines  of  gunpowder. 

*  Of  all  parts  of  the  globe  fome  would  not  expedt  to  find 
fubterranean  fires  here,  and  yet  Iceland  is  famous  for  the 
vulcano,  or  burning  mountain,  called  Heckela,  or  Heckla, 
the  largeft  and  moil  furious  one  in  Europe,  except  y£tna, 
and  far  exceeding  Vefuvius.  Upon  what  principles  of  rea- 
fon  and  philofophy  this  may  feem  to  be  accounted  for,  fee 
the  article  Sulphur. 

The  chief  employment  of  the  inhabitants  is  fifhing,  and  mak¬ 
ing  a  coarfe  fort  of  cloth  of  their  fheep’s-wool,  or  rather  hair. 
They  make  their  breeches,  boots,  and  ftockings,  of  fheep- 
fkins,  and  their  Aloes  of  feal-fkins. 

The  king’s  revenue  is  raifed  in  flefh,  oil,  fifh,  coarfe  cloth, 
and  brimftone ;  for  which  he  fends  about  eight  fhips  every 
year,  who  carry  them  neceflaries  in  exchange  for  their  com¬ 
modities. 

The  Icelanders  are  expert  harponiers  in  the  open  fea,  and  dex¬ 
trous  in  catching  the  fmaller  fifh  about  the  American  fhores, 
where  they  go  as  far  as  Davis’s  Streights  ;  but  they  rarely  ven¬ 
ture  in  among  the  ice,  or  meddle  with  the  whale-fifhery, 
which  they  leave  to  the  Dutch. 

As  they  are  a  Danifh  colony,  fo  their  trade  is  confined  chiefly 
to  Denmark,  from  whence  they  receive  back  all  the  neceffa- 
ries  of  life  which  their  own  country  does  not  produce,  fiee 
Denmark. 

J  E  R  Q_U  E.  After  a  fhip  is  unloaded,  the  furveyor,  or  fome 
other  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  goes  on  board,  and  learches  to 
fee  if  there  be  no  unentered  goods  concealed  :  this  is  called 
jerquing  the  fhip. 
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The  form  of  the  Cuftom-Houfe  account  relating  thereto. 

A  Jerque  Account  of  the  Coasting  Vessels  entered  inwards,  in  the  quarter  ending  at  Lady-Day,  1731,  where  there 
is  any  variation  in  the  quantities  or  qualities  of  the  goods  from  what  is  mentioned  in  the  cockers. 


Date  of  impor¬ 
tation. 


7  Jan-  173° 

9  Ditto 
32  Ditto 
19  February 

21  March 

22  Ditto 

21  December 


Ships  names,  and  ol 
what  places. 


George  of  Pool 
Henry  of  London 
Swift  of  Sunderland 
Neptune  of  Hull 
Anne  of  Whitby 
Hope  of  Lanelly 
Rachel  of  Rochefter 


From 

whence. 


Newcaftle 

Ditto 

Sunderland 

Newcaftle 

Ditto 

Lanelly 

Newcaftle 


Date  of  the 
cocket. 


2  Jan.  1730 
4  Ditto 
6  Ditto 
11  February 
8  March 
17  Ditto 
16  December 


Quantities. 


raken  in  a: 
per  cocket. 


Chal.  Ton 


50 

23 

55 

31 

70 

37 

60 


326 


23 


23 


Delivered  as  per  me¬ 
ter’s  or  weigher’s  cert. 


Chal.  Bu.  Ton  Hu. 


104 

44 

119 

20 

33 

43 

J3i 

496 


23 


18 

27 

27 

—  23 


r5 


*5 


Duties. 


Paid. 


25 

14 

29 

5 

8 


s. 

10 

1 1 

3 


7 

9i 


10! 


32  15  — 


“5 


Secured. 


1.  s.  d. 


10  18  9 


10  18  9 


And,  befides  the  before-mentioned  quarterly  accounts  of  coals,  culm,  and  cinders,  there  muft  be  likewife  fent  to  the  reoifter- 
general  *  monthly  accounts  of  all  fhips  entering  inwards,  and  clearing  outwards  coaftwife,  with  the  particulars  of  their 
cargoes. 

#  Though  it  is  the  praftice  of  mod  ports  to  tranfmit  thefe  accounts  for  each  calendar  month,  yet  from  Briftol  they  are  fent  weeklv 
and  from  fome  ports  every  fortnight.  '  * 

The  Form  of  a  Jerque  Account  outwards,  by  the  proper  officers  of  the  cuftoms. 


Exportation  in  Lady-Day  quarter,  1731. 


When  de¬ 
bentures 
made  out. 

Date  of 
entry. 

(No.  of 
entry. 

1730 

23  March 

18  March 

7 

23  March 

8 

8  lb.  Rhubarb 
141b.  Gentian 


1  from  the  place  of  their  growth,  by  Samuel 
.  >  Hurft,  the  18th  of  April  and  16th  of  No- 

71b.  Scammony  }  vember  laft. 

2.  3.  14.  Battery  7  by  Ralph  Snow,  the  3d  of  Auguft 

5.  1.  7.  Metal  prepared  J  and  the  19th  of  November  laft. 
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5441b.  of  tea,  by  the  united  company,  the  18th  of  Auguft 
laft,  as  per  certificate  and  land-carriage  cocket  from  London 
C  in  the  name  of  Andrew  Bell,  dated  the  3d  inftant. 

In  the  Goodfellow,  praedi£i. 

f  20  Taffaties,  40  cufhtaes,  10  photaes,  15  damafks,  12  pe- 
<  longs,  came  hither  by  land-carriage  from  London,  per 
L  cocket,  in  the  name  of  A.  Bell,  dated  the  3d  inftant. 

N.  B.  Befides  the  aforefaid  account  of  goods  exported,  which  is  to  be  tranfmitted  by  the  colleaor,  cuftomer,  and  comptroller 
of  the  cuftoms,  there  muft  be  iikewile  an  account  fent  by  the  furveyor,  to  the  regifter-general  of  all  fhips  belonging  to  Great  - 
Britam,  in  the  following  form :  “  a 


1 


Port 


# 
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REMARKS. 


Port  of  South- )  A  Jerque  Account  of  all  (hips  and  veflels  cleared  outwards,  in  the  quarter  ending  at  Lady-day,  1731. 
ampton.  $  _ _ _  °  7  1  - 


J  E  R 

Remarks. 

The  merchandizes  imported  bv  each  (hip,  having  been  duly 
delivered,  and  all  requisites  relating  thereto  performed,  and 
the  Ships  having  been  cleared,  and  all  port-entries  duly  made, 
the  land-waiters  are  to  make  up  the  accounts  in  their  books, 
ffee  the  article  Land- WaiterJ  and  the  Several  warrants 
granted  for  the  delivery  of  the  goods  are  to  be  filed  toge¬ 
ther,  and  a  paper  prefixed  to  them  with  a  title,  after  the 
following  manner  : 

The  Providence  of  London,  James  Bell,  mailer,  from  Rot¬ 
terdam. 

Reported  the  8th  day  of  January,  1730. 

g  q  Land-waiters. 

And  the  faid  warrants  are  to  be  carried  to  the  warehoufe- 
keeper,  who  mull,  on  the  title-page,  certify  if  any  goods, 
landed  out  of  fuch  fhip,  are  remaining  in  his  cuftody  un¬ 
entered,  thus : 

4th  of  March,  1730. 

There  are  *  not  any  goods,  landed  out  of  the  above  fhip,  re¬ 
maining  in  the  king’s  warehoufe. 

C.  D.  Warehoufe- keeper. 

*  But,  if  there  are  any  goods  remaining  in  the  warehoufe  un¬ 
entered,  the  marks,  numbers,  and  package,  mull  be  Specified. 

Which  being  performed,  the  faid  books  and  warrants  are  to 
be  delivered  to  the  furveyor  or  jerquer,  within  three  days  af¬ 
ter  the  clearing  of  the  Clip:  and,  in  order  to  keep  the  land- 
waiters  punctually  to  the  delivery  of  their  books,  the  fur¬ 
veyor  mull  lay  before  the  collector,  the  firft  cuftom-houfe 
day  of  every  month,  a  lift  of  all  books  then  Handing  out, 
for  fuch  (hips  as  are  then  cleared,  with  the  reafons  from  the 
land-waiters,  why  they  are  not  delivered  in:  and,  if  the  fur¬ 
veyor  negleCts  to  deliver  in  fuch  lift,  the  collector  is  to  call 
upon  him  for  the  fame. 

The  land-waiters  books,  and  the  feveral  warrants,  beincr  de¬ 
livered  to  the  furveyor  or  jerquer,  he  is  firft  of  all  carefully 
to  examine  the  feveral  operations,  as  the  additions  of  the 
feveral  weights,  meafures,  and  gauges,  the  computation  and 
fubtraCtion  of  all  draughts  and  tares,  and  likewife  the  com¬ 
putations  of  the  contents  of  the  goods  paying  duty,  either 
by  running,  fquare,  or  folid  meafure,  and  the  contents  of 
every  calk,  according  to  the  dimenfions  inferred  in  the  books: 
and  he  is  alfo  to  obferve,  that  there  are  proper  warrants  for 
the  delivery  of  all  goods,  and  that  fuch  warrants  are  duly  en¬ 
tered  in  each  book  before  the  execution ;  and  that,  where 
goods  have  been  (hort-entered,  there  be  likewife  poll:  or  ad¬ 
ditional  entries  for  fuch  deficiency ;  and  that  the  land-waiters 
books  do  exaCBy  agree  with  each  other,  and  that  all  other  re¬ 
quites,  relating  to  the  landing  and  delivering  of  the  goods, 
are  punctually  performed.  See  Land-Waiter. 

The  execution  of  the  land- waiters  duty  being  carefully  ex¬ 
amined  into,  the  furveyor  or  jerquer  is  next  to  compare  the 
faid  land-waiter’s  accounts  of  the  landing  and  delivering 
with  the  tidefmen’s  account  of  the  unlading  of  the  goods 
[fee  the  article  TidesmanJ  to  fee  that  they  have  been  all 
duly  accounted  for  ;  and,  in  cafe  of  any  difference,  to  ac¬ 
quaint  the  collector  therewith  ;  who,  after  examination,  is 
to  lay  the  cafe  before  the  commiffioners,  provided  there  be 
any  appearance  of  fraud  or  wilful  negligence:  and  laftly, 
the  faid  land-waiter  s  and  tidefmen’s  accounts  are  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  mafter’s  report  of  his  cargo,  in  order  to  dif- 
cover  whether  the  fame  be  juft,  fo  as  to  intitle  him  to  the 
allowance  of  portage  [fee  the  article  PortageJ  (which  in 
cafe  of  any  variation  is  not  to  be  allowed)  as  that  he  may  be 
profecuted  for  a  falfe  report,  and  for  that  purpofe  the  com¬ 
miffioners  mull  have  fpeedy  notice:  and,  in  order  thus  to 
compare  and  adjuft  the  officers  accounts,  and  the  mafter’s 
report,  the  faid  furveyor  or  jerquer  muft  keep  a  particular 
book,  wherein  every  fhip  muft  be  feparately  entered. 

JERSEY,  an  ifland  in  the  Englifh  channel. — See  the  article 
Hampshire,  where  this  ifland,  Guernsey,  Alderney, 
and  Sark,  are  taken  notice  of.  To  which  we  fhall  here 
add  what  is  neceflary  to  be  done  at  the  cuftom-houfe  of  Eng¬ 
land,  in  regard  to  the  importation  of  goods  from  Jerfey, 
Guernfey,  Sark,  and  Alderney.  J 

Goods  of  the  growth,  product,  or  manufacture  of  the 
above-faid  places,  may  be  imported  from  thence  free  of  all 
duties  *  (except  fuch  as  are  due  for  the  like  goods  of  the 
growth,  &c.  of  Great- Britain,  and  except  f  fait,  and 
J  brandy,  aqua  vitas,  ftrong  waters,  or  ipirits,  vinegar, 
cyder,  perry,  beer,  ale,  and  mum)  upon  producing  a  pro¬ 
per  certificate  from  the  governor,  lieutenant,  or  deputy- 
governor,  or  commander  in  chief;  the  tenor  of  which  cer¬ 
tificate  is  ufually  as  follows : 
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Guernfey.  By  the  Hon.  A.  B.  Efq  ;  lieutenant-governor  „n,i 
commander  in  chiyf  of  his  majefty’s  cafile  and 
ifland  of  Guernfey,  See. 

Thcfe  are  to  certify  That  B.  C.  hath  here  (hipped  and  !a- 

is  I!  0'?  thee  Dfhght  °f  Newcaftle>  whereof  Mark  Low 
„pn  n  “ter>  [^.Southampton,  two  bales,  containing  c0do- 

fton^'ro°f  ih1^  ^  30  Wfk0?'tS’  3nd  20  t0ns  P^ble- 
“0rn  S’u°f  l.he  P^duct  and  fnanufadute  of  this  ifland,  as 

cuftom  frTe  °rC  the  ro>  *1  court ;  therefore  are  to  pals 

G'of  March'  ^  ^  ^  P0rt’  this  2d 

Jurat  coram  nobis 

C. D.  Judge-delegate. 

D.  E. _ _ _ ___ 


A.  B. 


M  hich  certificate  muft  be  produced  to  the  principal  officers 
of  the  cuftoms  at  the  port  of  importation  /  and  the  truth 
thereof  confirmed  by  oath,  made  on  the  warrant,  to  which 

follows-  ^  3nneXed:  thef°rm  °f  whichoath  may  be  as 

12th  of  March  1730. - No.  68. 

In  the  Delight  of  Newcaftle,  Mark  Low  from  Guernfey. 

William  Fell. 

Twenty  tons  of  pebble- ftones,  50  dozen  pair  of  hofe,  go 
waiftcoats,  of  the  produdf  and  manufacture  of  Guernfey  as 

per  certificate  from  thence  dated  the  fecond  inllant,  and  here¬ 
unto  annexed.  * 

Mark  Low,  mafter  of  the  above  (hip,  maketh  oath.  That 
the  goods  above-mentioned  Were  adually  laden  on  board  his 
find  (hip  in  the  ifland  of  Guernfey;  and  that  they  are  the 
fame  which  are  mentioned  in,  and  for  which  the  annexed 
certificate  from  thence,  bearing  date  the  fecond  inftant,  was 
granted  ;  and  that  he  verily  believes  and  knows  nothing  to 
the  contrary,  but  that  the  faid  goods  are  of  the  product  !nd 
manufacture  of  the  ifland  of  Guernfey.  Signed 

t  ..  Mark  Low. 

Jurat  12  die  Martu  1730,  coram  me 
A.  B.  Collector. 

tv  ™rSTTAT^?*  See  FL0,fSAM>  a«d  Logan. 
MPORTATmV^?‘AM^  and  PeaRL* 

the  bnn§mg  into  a  kingdom  mer¬ 
chandizes  from  foreign  countries,  and  is  ufed  in  oppofition  to 
exportation.  1  ^ 

Remarks. 

The  true  intereft  of  trading  nations  depends  upon  having  a 
vigilant  eye  over  their  imports  and  exports,  that  their  foreign 
traffic  may  not  drain  them  of  their  treafure,  inftead  of  en¬ 
riching  them.  That  our  readers  may  make  a  good  judgment 
whether  our  own  nation  gains  or  lofes  by  it’s  commerce  with 
other  countries  ;  or  in  other  words,  whether  our  imports  of 
merchandize  exceed  our  exports ;  we  have  already  confidered 
this  matter  very  fully,  under  the  three  following  articles,  to 
which  we  refer,  J  ^ 

1.  Under  that  of  BallancE  of  Trade. 

2.  Under  that  of  Britain  [Great-Britain.1 

3.  Under  that  of  Exchange. 

The  principal  points-taken  into  confideration  under  the  pre¬ 
ceding  heads  are,  viz.  r 

That  the  Pr‘ce  °P  exchange  between  one  nation  and  ano¬ 
ther  which  has  commercial  dealings  together,  is  a  more  cer¬ 
tain  chara&eriftic  to  know  whether  the  ballance  of  trade, 
and  money  tranfadlions  of  all  kinds  included,  is  for  or  againlt 
the  nation  than  any  other.  And, 

2.  That  ft  is  the  (horteft  and  eafieft  way  of  determining  a 
point  of  this  confequence  at  all  times. 

3.  That,  if  a  nation  has  no  eftabliftied  courfes  of  exchange 
with  another  wherewith  it  trades,  the  (horteft  way  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  ballance  of  trade  is  in  favour  or  otherwife 
of  the  nation,  is  to  compute  the  exchanges  according  to  the 
mercantile  principles  of  arbitrating  the  exchanges.  1>ee  the 
article  Arbitration  of  Exchanges. 

4-  In  confequence  of  what  has  been  faid  under  the  feveral 
before- mentioned  heads,  we  have  (hewn  with  what  principal 
countries  the  ballance  of  trade  is  either  for  or  againft  Great- 
Britain;  and  alfo  how  to  judge  and  determine  the  general 
ballance  with  all,  as  well  as  the  particular  ballance  with  anv 
diftind  date.  And  laftly,  7 

5.  It  is  alfo  (hewn  how,  and  by  what  means,  this  ballance 
may  be  preferved  in  equilibrio,  if  not  turned  to  our  advan¬ 
tage  with  fuch  nations,  where  it  is  at  prefent  againft  us  • 
which  in  the  general,  is  by  leffiening  thofe  Imports ‘from 
foreign  countries,  with  which  we  can  the  beft  do  without, 
n  our  Exports  that  we  can  the  beft  fpare.  To 

accomplilh  which  great  end,  we  have  further  endeavoured 
to  (hew, 
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1.  That  it  depends  upon  improvements  made  on  our  land,  ei¬ 
ther  at  home  or  in  our  plantations,  in  all  the  arts  of  hulban- 
dry  and  agriculture;  and  more  eipecially  in  fuch  productions 
as  we  are  under  the  neceility  of  importing  from  other  nations, 
fuch  as  Flax,  Hemp,  Pitch  and  Tar,  Put-Ash,  Indi- 
co,  Silk,  Sec.  Sec. 

And,  how  thefe  things  may,  in  all  probability,  be  brought 
about  and  efteCfuated,  we  have  endeavoured  to  point  out, 
under  thofe  refpeCtive  articles,  and  in  divers  other  parts  of 
our  work. 

2.  That  it  depends  likewife  upon  improvements  made  by  our 
artificers,  mechanics,  and  manufacturers  in  every  branch  of 
traffic  whatfoever :  upon  the  invention  of  new  arts  and  ma¬ 
nufactures,  as  well  as  the  improvement  of  the  old. 

3.  That  thefe  great  things  depend  as  much  upon  the  applica¬ 
tion  and  fagacity  of  thinking  ftudious  men,  who  delight  in 
the  contemplations  of  nature  and  philofophy,  as  upon  the 
judgment  and  dexterity  of  the  artificers  and  manufaCtuters 
themfelves.  That  therefore, 

4.  All  reafonable  public  encouragement  ought  to  be  given  to 
both^  that  the  one  may  be  always  upon  the  wing  of  inven¬ 
tion,  and  the  other  advancing  in  the  delicacy  of  execution  ; 
and  delighting  in  the  refidence  of  our  ow  n  country,  from 
the  encouragement  they  meet  with,  inftead  of  fuffering  them¬ 
felves  to  be  decoyed  into  other  nations,  to  the  ruin  of  our 
trade,  and  the  advancement  of  theirs.  See  the  articles  Ar¬ 
tificers,  Mechanics,  Manufacturers,  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  of  London. 

1  hefe  are  the  outlines  of  what  we  have  particularly  fuggefted 
throughout  this  whole  work,  in  order  to  increafe  our  exports, 
employ  our  people,  and  diminifh  our  foreign  imports.  For, 
all  countries  thrive  or  decline  by  trade,  as  they  well  or  ill 
manage  their  product  and  manufactures:  and  wife  nations 
obferve  carefully  every  part,  where  they  think  to  have  any 
probable  advantage.  If  they  excel  in  product  and  manu¬ 
facture,  wile  governments  will  bend  themfelves  to  encourage 
the  people  in  the  purfuit  of  what  is  beneficial  to  the  public  in 
thele  refpeCts. — If  they  have  little  produCt  of  their  own,  as 
in  Holland,  they  turn  carriers  of  the  world,  and  buy  goods 
in  one  place  to  vend  to  advantage  in  others,  whereby  the  bulk 
of  their  riches  has  been  gained.  See  the  article  Freight. 
Great-Britain  has  excellent  produCts  of  her  own,  wherewith 
to  fuftain  it  s  inhabitants;  the  woollen  manufacture,  if  ac¬ 
commodated  to  the  tafte  of  foreign  nations,  and  can  be  af¬ 
forded  as  cheap  as  any  rivals  therein  can  do,  is  a  wealth,  in 
fome  meafure,  peculiar  to  ourfelves.  We  have  befides  the 
produCt  of  other  countries  fubjeCt  to  our  dominion,  the  Weft- 
Indies.  The  Eaft-Indies  are  an  inexhauftible  mine  of  vani¬ 
ties,  to  barter  for  the  vanities  of  other  countries,  which  a 
rich  nation  will  always  covet,  and  whofe  export  and  import 
improve  our  navigation  and  breed  experienced  feamen. — See 
East- India  Trade  and  Company.  We  have  ports  and 
lituation,  and  every  thing  that  can  contribute  to  make  us  the 
greateit  people  in  the  commercial  world;  and,  if  public  en¬ 
couragement  is  not  wanting,  there  is  not  likely  to  be  want  of 
induftry  and  ingenuity  on  the  fide  of  the  people. 

Remarks  fince  the  laft  War,  and  the  Definitive 
Treaty  of  Peace  of  1763. 

By  the  Definitive  Treaty,  and  the  extenfive  pofleffions 
thereby  ceded  to  the  crown  of  Great-Britain,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  that  we  (hall  be  able  in  the  molt  effectual  manner 
to  ieflen  our  Imports  from  foreign  nations.  For  certainly 
North  America  will  now  be  able  to  furnilh  us  with  all 
the  Timeer  we  have  hitherto  taken  from  Norway,  and 
every  fpecies  of  Naval  Stores  we  have  taken  from  the 
eaft  countries.  Can  we,  at  prefent,  want  competent  ter¬ 
ritories,  in  their  variety  of  climates,  to  fupply  us  amply  with 
Hemp  and  Flax  in  abundance,  or  pitch  and  tar,  or  every 
fpecies  of  timber  for  Ship-Building ?  Can  we  now  ftand 
in  need  of  Indico  or  Cocheneal,  or  Silk,  or  even  Wine 
and  Pot-Ash,  from  our  colonies,  if  we  confider  them  in 
their  extent  from  fouth  to  north  f  Now,  all  Canada  and 
it’s  Dependencies  are  become  British,  we  certainly  can 
never  have  occafion  to  import  Furrs  or  Peltry  of  any 
kind,  except  from  our  own  continent  plantations. 

We  alTuredly  can  never  want  longer  to  purchafe  from  other 
nations,  what  our  colonies  will  moft  amply  fupply  us  with; 
provided  right,  vigorous,  and  effetftual  meafures  are  taken 
by  Great  Britain  to  people  thefe  prodigious  territories  with 
plenty  of  induftiious  foreign  proteftants,  duly  encouraged 
tor  thofe  purpofes.  For  it  cannot  be  imagined,  that  it  will 
be  thought  better  policy  to  drain  the  mother-kingdom  of 
people. 

fior  the  encouragement  hitherto  given  fince  the  Defini¬ 
tive  I  reaty  of  Peace,  fee  his  majefty’s  proclamation 
under  our  article  British  America. 

Some  of  the  principal  Laws  of  England,  with  regard  to 
the  importation  ot  merchandizes. 

If  .goods  imported  are  conveyed  away  without  entry,  and 
paying  cuftorns,  or  fecurmg  the  fame  to  be  paid,  the  lord 


treafurer,  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  or  chief  magistrates  of 
the  place  where  the  offence  was  committed,  or  next  adjoin¬ 
ing  thereunto,  may  grant  a  warrant  to  any  perfon,  who,  with 
the  affiftance  of  a  conftable,  may  break  open  any  houfe  in 
the  day-time,  in  cafe  of  a  refiftance  ;  and  may  break  open 
doors,  chefts,  trunks,  or  other  package,  and  take  thence 
any  prohibited  or  unaccuftomed  goods,  to  which  all  officers 
are  to  be  aiding  and  affifting:  but  no  proceeding  Ihall  be  up¬ 
on  this  aft,  unlefs  within  one  month  after  the  ofFence  is 
committed. — And,  if  falfe  information  is  given,  the  perfon 
wrongfully  accufed  may  recover  coft  and  damages,  12  Car.  II. 
cap.  19.  14  Car.  II.  cap.  11.  Se&.  5.  revived,  6  Will,  and 
Mary,  cap.  1. 

No  (hip,  or  veffel  arriving  from  beyond  fea,  fhall  be  above 
three  days  failing,  from  Gravefend  to  the  place  of  difehar^e 
in  the  river  of  I  hames,  unlefs  apparently  hindered  by  con¬ 
trary  wind,  or  other  juft  impediment,  by  14  Car.  II.  cap  11 

revived  6  Will,  and  Mary,  cap.  1. 

No  Ihip,  bound  for  the  port  of  London,  Ihall  touch  or  ftay 
at  any  place,  adjoining  to  any  fliore,  between  Gravefend  and  ' 
C  heifer  kay;  and  true  entries  Ihall  be  made  of  all  fuch  ft.ip’s 
lading  upon  oath  of  the  mafter  or  purfer,  for  that  voyaae, 
to  the  bell  of  their  knowledge :  *alfo,  where  Ihe  took  in  her 
lading,  of  what  country  built,  how  manned,  who  was  maf¬ 
ter  during  the  voyage,  and  who  were  owners  thereof.  And 
in  all  out-ports,  to  come  direflly  to  the  place  of  unlading, 
and  make  true  entries  as  aforefaid,  upon  penalty  of  forfeiture 
of  100I.  14  Car.  II.  cap.  11.  revived  6  Will,  and  Marv, 
cap.  1. 


After  any  Ihip  is  cleared,  and  the  watchmen  and  tidefmen 
difeharged  from  their  attendance,  if  there  be  found  on  board 
fuch  Ihip  any  goods  which  have  been  concealed,  and  not  paid 
duty  inward,  then  the  mafter,  or  other  perfon  taking  charge 
of  luch  Ihip,  Ihall  forfeit  100 1.  14  Car.  II.  cap.  11.  revived 
6  Will,  and  Mary,  cap.  1. 

Porters,  carmen,  watermen,  & c.  affifting  in  carrying  on 
board,  or  landing  uncuftomed  or  prohibited  goods,  being 
convicfted  by  the  oath  of  two  witnefl'es,  Ihall,  for  the  firft  of¬ 
fence  be  committed  to  the  next  gaol,  until  he  find  fecurity 
for  his  good  behaviour ;  and  for  his  fecond  ofFence  to  be 
committed  for  two  months,  without  bail  or  mainprize,  or 
until  he  be  difeharged  by  the  court  of  Exchequer,  or  pays 
to  the  IherifF  of  the  county  51.  Stat.  14  Car.  II.  cap.  11. 
revived  6  Will,  and  Mary. 

No  merchant  denizen  Ihall  cover  a  ftranger’s  goods,  but 
Ihall  by  himfcll,  or  known  agent,  iign  one  of  his  bills  of 
every  entry,  with  the  mark,  number,  and  contents,  of  every 
parcel  of  goods,  as  are  rated  to  pay  by  the  piece,  meafure, 
or  weight,  of  luch  as  are  rated  duty  by  weight,  without 
which  no  entry  Ihall  pals.  And  no  children  of  aliens,  under 
21  years,  fhad  have  entry  made  in  their  names,  nor  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  tiade.  Ststi  14  Car.  II.  cap.  11.  revived  6  Will, 
and  Mary,  cap.  1. 

Merchants,  trading  into  the  port  of  London,  Ihall  have  free 
liberty  to  lade  and  unlade  their  goods  at  any  of  the  lawful 
kays,  between  the  Tower  and  London-Bridge,  fun-rifing 
and  fun-fetting,  from  the  10th  of  September  to  the  ieth  of 
March  ;  and  between  6  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  6  in  the 
evening,  from  the  10th  of  March  to  the  icth  of  September: 
giving  notice  thereof  to  the  refpeaive  officers,  appointed  to 
attend  the  lading  and  unlading  of  goods.  And  fuch  officers 
as  fhall  refufe,  upon  due  calling,  to  be  prefent,  fhall  forfeit 
5I.  for  every  default:  half  to  the  king,  and  half  to  the  in¬ 
former  or  profecutor ;  by  the  thirteenth  article  of  the  book 
of  rates,  made  12  Car.  II.  cap.  4.  revived  6  Will,  and  Ma¬ 


ry,  cap.  1. 

No  goods  (filh  taken  by  his  majefty’s  fubjedls,  fea-coal,  ftone 
and  beftial  excepted)  Ihall  be  landed  or  laden  on  board,  but 
at  lawful  kays  and  places  (except  Hull,  1  Eliz.  cap.  11.)  or 
fuch  other  places  as  his  majefty  Ihall  appoint,  by  commiffi- 
oners  out  of  the  court  of  Exchequer,  upon  forfeiture  of  fuch 
goods.  Stat.  14  Car.  II.  cap.  1 1.  revived  6  Will,  and  Mary, 
cap.  1,  - 


Lo  prevent  combination  between  importers  and  feizers  of 
goods,  unlawfully  imported  or  exported,  none  Ihall  feize  the 
fame  but  the  officers  of  the  cuftorns,  or  fuch  as  Ihall  be  au¬ 
thorized  fo  to  do,  bv  the  lord-treafurer,  under- treafurer,  or 
a  I pecial  commiffion  from  his  majefty,  under  the  great  or 
privy-feal,  notwithftanding  any  law  to  the  contrary.  Stat. 
14  Car.  II.  cap.  11. 

If  any  feizer  ot  prohibitted  or  uncuftomed  goods  Ihall  not 
make  due  profecution  thereof,  it  is  lawful  for  the  cuftom- 
houle  officers,  or  others  deputed  thereto,  to  make  feizure  of 
luch  goods,  and  bring  his  adfion  by  way  of  devenerunt  ; 
and  they  Ihall  be  in  law  adjudged  the  firft  true  informers  and 
feizers,  and  have  the  benefit  thereof,  notwithftanding  any 
law  and  ftatute,  Sec.  to  the  contrary. 

All  foreign  goods  permitted  to  be  landed,  by  bills  at  fight, 
bills  at  view  or  fufferance,  Ihall  be  landed  at  the  moft  con¬ 
venient  kays  and  wharfs,  as  the  officers  of  the  cuftorns  Ihall 
direeft: ;  and  there,  or  at  the  king’s  ftorehoufe  of  the  refpec- 
tive  ports,  fhall  be  meafured,  weighed  numbered,  Sec.  by 
the  officers  appointed,  who  Ihall  perfect!  the  entry,  and  there¬ 
unto  lubicribe  their  names';  and  the  next  day  make  their  re* 
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port  to  the  cuftomer,  collector,  or  comptroller  ;  or,  in  de¬ 
fault  thereof,  (hall  forfeit  icol. 

No  fort  of  wine  (except  Rhenifh)  fpicery,  grocery,  tobacco, 
pitch,  tar,  pot-alhes,  fait,  rofin,  deal-boards,  fir,  timber, 
or  olive  otl,  lhal  1  be  imported  into  England,  Wales,  or  town 
of  Berwick,  from  the  Netherlands,  or  Germany,  upon  the 
penalty  of  forfeiting  xhip  and  goods. 

Any  merchant  who  (hall  import  goods,  (hall  have  liberty  to 
break  bulk  in  any  lawful  port  or  kay;  the  mafter  or  purfer 
firft  making  oath  of  the  true  contents  of  the  fliip’s  lading, 
as  by  the  firft  article  of  the  book  of  rates. 

Brandy  in  any  vefi'el  lefs  than  fixty  gallons,  or  in  (hips  lefs 
than  fifteen  tons  burthen,  is  forfeited  by  4  and  5  Will,  and 
Mary,  cap.  5. 

After  December  the  ift  1696,  no  one  (hall  put  on  (bore,  in 
Scotland  or  Ireland,  any  merchandize  of  the  growth  or  pro¬ 
duct  of  any  of  his  majefty’s  plantations,  unlefs  the  fame  have 
been  firft  landed  in  England,  Wales,  or  Berwick,  and  paid 
the  duties  wherewith  the  fame  be  chargeable,  under  penalty 
of  forfeiting  (hip  and  goods:  three-fourths  to  the  king,  and 
one  fourth  to  the  informer,  or  him  that  (hall  fue  for  the  fame  : 
except  (hips  being  difabled  or  driven  into  any  part  of  Ireland, 
and  unable  to  proceed  on  her  voyage,  her  goods  may  be  put 
on  (hore  under  the  hands  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  cuf- 
toms  there  refiding,  until  the  goods  can  be  put  on  board 
fome  other  veflel  or  (hip,  to  be  tranfported  to  Come  part  of 
England,  Wales,  or  Berwick. 

After  the  ift  of  Auguft  1696,  natives  of  England  or  Ireland 
may  import  into  England,  diredtly  from  Ireland,  any  hemp, 
flax,  thread,  yarn,  and  linen,  of  the  growth  and  manufacture 
of  Ireland,  cuftom-free,  the  chief  officer  fo  importing,  bring¬ 
ing  a  certificate  from  the  chief  officer  in  Ireland,  expreffing 
the  particulars  of  the  goods,  with  the  names  and  places  of 
abode  of  the  exporters  thence,  and  of  fuch  as  have  lworn 
the  (aid  goods  to  be  bona  fide  of  the  growth  and  manufac¬ 
ture  of  that  kingdom,  and  who  they  are  configned  to  in 
England  :  and  the  chief  officer  of  the  faid  vefi'el  (hall  make 
oath,  that  the  faid  goods  are  the  fame  that  are  on  board, 
bv  virtue  of  that  certificate. 

Wool  may  be  imported  from  Ireland  to  the  ports  of  White¬ 
haven,  Liverpool,  Chefter,  Briftol,  Bridgewater,  Minehead, 
Barnftaple,  and  Biddeford,  and  no  other,  7  and  8  Will.  III. 
cap,  28. 

Of  goods  prohibited  importation. 

No  cloths,  made  beyond  fea,  (hall  be  brought  into  England, 
Ireland,  Wales,  or  Scotland,  upon  penalty  of  forfeiture,  and 
further  punilhment  at  the  king’s  pleafure. 

No  woollen  cloths,  woollen  caps,  laces,  erodes,  ribbands, 
fri  nges  of  filk  or  thread,  thread-laces,  filk  twined,  filk  any 
wife  embroidered,  or  gold-laces,  faddles,  ftirrups,  or  any 
harnefs  pertaining  to  faddles;  fpurs,  bodes  for  bridles,  hand 
irons,  grid-irons,  no  manner  of  locks,  hammers,  pincers, 
fire-tongs,  dripping-pans,  dice,  tennis-balls,  purfes,  gloves, 
girdles,  harnefies  for  girdles  of  iron,  lattin,  fteel,  tin  or  al- 
camine  :  nothing  that  is  wrought  of  any  tanned  leather  ; 
corks,  knives,  daggers,  (word-blades,  bodkins,  (heers,  ra¬ 
zors,  feiffars,  cheftmen,  playing-cards,  combs,  pattins,  pack- 
needles  ;  no  painted  wares,  forcers,  cafkets,  rings  of  copper, 
or  lattin  gilt,  chafing- difhes,  chafing  balls,  hanging-candle- 
fticks,  curtain-rings,  ladles,  feummers,  counterfeit  bafons, 
ewers,  hats,  brulhes,  wool  cards:  nor  any  of  thefe  wares 
or  chaffers  (hall  be  imported,  uttered,  and  fold  within  Eng¬ 
land  or  Wales,  upon  penalty  of  forfeiting  half  to  the  king, 
and  half  to  the  informer;  excepting  wares  taken  in  the  fea 
by  a  wreck.  3  Edw.  IV.  cap.  4. 

No  girdlers,  point-makers,  purlers,  glovers,  joiners,  card- 
makers,  wire-mongers,  weavers,  bottle  makers,  or  copper- 
fmiths  wares,  (hall  be  imported  by  merchants  or  ftrangers, 
l  Rich.  III.  cap.  12. 

No  great  cattle,  (heep,  or  fwine,  or  any  beef,  pork,  or  ba 
con,  (hall  be  imported  into  England,  or  town  of  Berwick 
(except  for  the  neceflary  provilion  of  the  fhips  in  which  they 
are  imported,  and  except  from  the  ifle  of  Man)  nor  any 
ling,  cod,  or  pilchards,  frefh  or  falted,  dried  or  bloated; 
nor  any  (almon,  eel  or  conger,  taken  by  any  foreigners, 
(hall  be  imported,  upon  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  fame,  one 
half  to  the  poor  of  the  parilh  where  the  fame  (hall  be  found, 
and  half  to  the  feizer :  but  that  part  relating  to  bacon  is  re¬ 
pealed,  18  Car.  II.  cap.  32. 

No  foreign  woo!  cards,  card-wire,  or  iron-wire  for  wool- 
card,  Ihall  be  imported  into  England  or  Wales  under  the 
penalty  of  forfeiture;  one  half  to  the  king,  and  half  to  the 
informer.  No  foreign  bone-lace,  cut-work,  embroidery, 
fringe,  button,  or  needle-work,  (hall  be  imported  into  Eng¬ 
land  or  Wales,  upon  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  goods, 
and  100  I.  one  half  to  the  king,  and  the  other  to  the  infor¬ 
mer,  or  profecutor,  14  Car.  II.  cap.  13. 

No  foreign  hair-buttons,  or  other  buttons  whatfoever,  (hall 
be  imported  into  England  or  Wales,  or  town  of  Berwick, 
under  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  fame,  one  half  to  the  king, 
and  the  other  to  the  profecutor,  13  and  14  Car.  II.  cap.  13. 

No  thrown  filk  of  the  product  or  manufacture  of  Italy,  Sici¬ 
ly,  Naples,  that  is  to  fay,  Italian,  coarfer  than  third;  Bo- 


lognia,  Sicilian,  coarfer  than  (econd  orny,  except  as  in  3 
Annas,  until  the  29th  of  September,  1705,  nor  thrames,  or 
thrown  filk,  of  the  production  of  Turkey,  China,  Perfia, 
or  the  Eaft-Iudies,  (hall  be  imported  under  the  penally  of 
forfeiture.  J 

No  whale-fins,  cut  into  (hort  lengths,  (hall  be  imported, 
under  the  penalty  of  forfeiture,  and  double  the  value  thereof, 
9  and  10  Will.  III. 

-an  additional  duty  of  one  (hilling  in  the  pound  is  laid  on  all 
goods  and  merchandize  imported,  except  goods  allowed  by 
(ormer  aifts  to  be  imported  duty-free,  and  goods  imported  by 
the  Eaft-India  company.  And  a  drawback  of  this  duty  (hall 
be  allowed  on  re-exportation  of  them  within  three  years,  ex¬ 
cept  fuch  goods  on  which  no  drawback  is  allowed  by  former 
a«s,  21  Geo.  II. 

A  drawback  of  three  (hillings  in  the  hundred  weight  Ihall  be 
allowed  on  all  fugars  refined  and  exported. 

Any  perfon  refiding  in  his  majefty’s  dominions  may  import 
thrown  (ilk  of  the  growth  of  Italy  or  Sicily,  as  (hall  be  the 
produce  of  the  effedts  of  Englifti  merchants  trading  thicher, 
in  Englifti  (hipping  for  Leghorn,  1  Annas,  cap.  27. 
IMPOST,  fignifies  a  tax,  or  duty,  laid  by  the  l'overeign  au¬ 
thority  upon  fuch  merchandizes  as  are  brought  from  foreion 
countries:  it  is  fometimes  applied  to  a  tax  impofed  upon  do- 
meftic  productions  and  manufactures.  See  the  articles  Cus¬ 
toms,  Duties,  Excises. 

INAMELLING.  See  Enamelling. 

INDIA  TRADE.  See  East-India  Trade,  East- 
India  Company,  Dutch  East-India  Company,  Java, 
and  (uch  other  heads  as  we  from  thofe  refer  to. 

INDI  A-HOUSE  of  Spain,  for  the  management  of  the 
Spanilh  Weft-India  trade  and  navigation  of  that  kingdom. 
Upon  the  difeovery  of  the  Spanilh  Weft-Indies,  the° affairs 
and  transactions  that  occurred  in  thofe  countries  and  iflands, 
as  they  became  known,  were  adminiftred  by  feveral  com- 
miffions,  which  their  Catholic  majefty’s  direded,  from  time 
to  time,  to  private  perfons  fucceflively.  ; 

In  the  firft  Weft-india  fleet  that  was  difpatched  by  queen 
Joanna  of  Spain,  in  the  year  1501,  Ihe  gives  commiffioners 
appointed  to  manage  the  fame  to  underftand,  that,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  king,  (he  had  ordered  a  houfe  to  be  built 
m  the  Ihip-yards  of  the  city  of  Seville,  for  the  condud  of  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  Weft-Indies,  Canaries,  and  other 
iflands,  which  were  already,  or  ftiould  be  for  the  future  dif- 
covered.  I  o  which  houie  were  to  be  brought  all  merchan¬ 
dizes,  and  other  things  neceflary  for  the  trade,  and  fuch  as 
were  carried  to  the  laid  iflands,  and  brought  from  them. 

"I  hat  in  the  laid  hou.e  there  was  to  be  appointed  a  fador,  a 
treafurer,  and  an  eferivano,  regifter,  or  clerk,  who  were  to 
take  charge  of  all  the  (aid  trade,  as  would  appear  to  them 
more  fully,  by  an  inftrudion  their  majefiy’s  had  ordered 
to  be  drawn  up  to  that  purpofe,  figned  with  their  names, 
and  fuperferibed  by  their  chief  contadores  and  comptrollers, 
&c-  Ehat  their  majefties,  relying  on  the  great  abilities  and 
integrity  of  the  perfons  mentioned  in  the  faid  commiffion, 
had  thought  fit  to  name  and  appoint  them  for  that  fervice  j 
that  is  to  fay,  &c. — Charging  and  commanding  them  to  ac¬ 
cept  of  the  faid  employments,  and  to  execute  them  with  all 
poffible  care  and  diligence,  according  to  the  aforefaid  inftruc- 
tion.  1  hat  they  (hould,  from  time  to  time,  write  their  ma¬ 
jefties  an  account  of  all  fuch  things  as  they  thought  conve¬ 
nient  for  the  execution  of  the  faid  inftrudtion,  or^otherwife, 
that  they  might  give  the  neceflary  orders,  as  were  moft  for 
their  fervice,  and  the  advancement  of  the  faid  trade. 

7  °.  whEh  effect  (he  gave  them  full  powers,  during  their  ma¬ 
jefties  will  and  pleafure,  and  that  (he  would  order  their  fa- 
laries  to  be  appointed. 

This  .was  the  foundation  of  inftituting  the  firft  judges,  or 
commiffioners,  in  Spain,  whofe  power  was  exprefled  in  the 
inftrudtion  therein  mentioned,  which  contains  in  fubftance 
as  follows: 

In  regard  that  the  employment  of  eferivano  was  not  infti- 
tuted  only  for  keeping  and  dating  of  accounts,  but  alfo  to 
fecure  and  prelerve  the  books,  papers,  and  records  of  the 
houl'e  (as  is  done  to  this  day)  therefore  he  was  called  eferi¬ 
vano,  or  regifter,  and  is  fo  named  in  the  firft  warrant,  but 
ever  after  contador  or  comptroller.  - 
Mom  the  firft  institution  of  the  commiffioners  it  feems  to 
have  been  her  Catholic  majefty’s  will,  that  the  three  judges, 
or  commiffioners,  (hould  live  in  the  India-Houfe,  as  appears 
by  the  order  of  the  14th  of  February,  1503;  till  afterwards, 
in  the  year  1518,  the  emperor  Charles  V.  fent  orders  that 
none  of  them  (hould  live  there,  but  leave  it  all  for  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  trade,  and  to  hold  their  meetings  as  the  hiftorigrapher 
Anthony  de  Herrera  mentions;  and  this  was  the  occafion  of  a 
new  ordinance,  by  which  the  comptroller,  treafurer,  and 
faiftor  are,  for  the  future,  obliged  to  live  in  the  India-Houfe, 
in  which,  as  appears,  the  treafurer’s  deputy  had  an  apart¬ 
ment,  and  afterwards  it  was  given  to  the  eldeft  judge  that 
was  a  lawyer,  when  the  chamber  of  juftice  was  credited. 

The  Spanilh  hiftorian,  Anthony  de  Herrera,  fays  alfo.  that 
in  the  year  1510,  the  bufinefs  relating  to  tbe'lVeft. Indies 
daily  increafing,  and  the  king  conceiving  the  good  manage¬ 
ment  of  it  depended  on  the  India-Houfe  at  Seville,  he  "re¬ 
ceived 
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Solved  to  honour  it,  and  therefore  commanded  the  admiral 
to  fend  an  account  to  thofe  officers  of  all  things  he  thought 
fit  to  acquaint  his  majefty  with,  and  to  keep  conftant  corre- 
fpondence  with  them:  and,  at  the  fame  time,  he  ordered 
the  officers  of  the  houfe,  that,  whenfoever  they  iffued  any 
orders  for  the  Weft-Indies,  they  fhould  confult  with,  and 
receive  information  from  fuch  perfons  as  were  acquainted 
with  the  countries  discovered,  for  the  better  giving  fuch  di- 
retftions  as  were  proper,  and  for  difcbvering  the  fecrets  of 
thofe  parts.  He  charged  alfo  the  judges  of  the  court  of  Gra- 
dos  not  to  intrench  upon  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the  faid  houfe. 
To  fhew  how  much  their  Catholic  majefties,  and  the  em¬ 
peror  Charles  V.  relied  upon  the  commiffioners  of  the  India- 
Houfe  at  Seville,  for  what  related  to  the  improvement  of  the 
Weft-Tndia  commerce,  it  is  material  toobferve  what  Anthony 
de  Herrera  writes,  when  mentioning  his  imperial  majefty’s 
care  about  building  of  fhips  for  thofe  parts,  and  having  Ship¬ 
wrights  to  go  over  to  Hifpaniola,  to  ftay  there  fome  time, 
and  thence  pafs  over  to  the  continent,  and  other  parts;  and 
that  this  method  Should  be  obferved  for  the  future,  not  only 
as  to  Ship- wrights,  but  all  other  perfons  that  were  to  go  over 
into  thofe  countries,  becaufe  at  Hifpaniola  they  would  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  the  food,  air,  and  other  things  of  that 
country,  and  would  then  go  with  more  Safety  into  any  other 
parts  of  the  Weft-Indies:  he  fays  his  majefty  writ  then  to 
the  commiffioners,  telling  them,  He  wondered  they  had  not 
thought  of  this  particular.  Since  they  had  nothing  elfe  to 
mind  but  the  trade  of  the  Indies;  that,  for  the  future,  they 
ought  to  be  more  attentive  to  it,  and  take  care  to  find  out 
methods  to  advance  thofe  parts,  Since  he  relied  on  them,  as  he 
had  at  other  times  given  them  to  underftand,  becaufe  the 
minifters  about  him  had  multiplicity  of  bufinefs  to  attend, 
whereas  they  had  none  but  that,  and  were  always  fettled, 
which  the  court  was  not. 

Thehiftorian  tells  us  further,  That  his  majefty  faid  fo  in  re¬ 
gard  that,  till  then,  there  was  no  particular  council  appointed 
for  the  affairs  of  the  Indies:  for,  though,  as  he  fays,  there 
had  been  one  during  a  Short  time,  his  majefty  had  Suspended 
it  on  account  of  the  bifhop  of  Burgos’s  difguft,  who  by 
means  of  his  friendship  with  the  commendary  Francis  de 
los  Cobos,  in  the  year  1517,  obtained  of  the  king  the  re- 
eftablifhment  of  the  council  of  the  Indies,  where  he  mentions 
the  perfons  then  admitted  to  it;  though  D.  John  de  Solor- 
jano  does  not  affign  the  institution  of  it  till  1524,  becaufe  it 
was  then  the  emperor  named  a  president  and  counfellors  for 
that  Supreme  royal  council,  and  looks  upon  thofe  which  An¬ 
thony  de  Herrera  took  for  a  council  only  as  particular  aflem- 
blies,  to  confult  upon  occafion.  And  thus  we  hence  infer, 
in  honour  of  the  SpaniSh  India- Houfe,  that,  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure,  it  Supplied  the  defeat  of  that  council  during  that  inte¬ 
rim,  and  has  ever  fince  continued  a  Sovereign  court,  aseredled 
by  that  great  emperor. 

The  more  the  wealth,  buSinefs,  and  authority  of  the  India- 
Houfe  increafed,  the  more  it  was  attacked  by  the  civil  ma¬ 
gistrate,  who  took  it  ill  that  affairs  of  fuch  confequence  Should 
run  through  other  hands  ;  but  their  Catholic  majefties  judged 
that  the  affairs  of  a  new  world,  of  fuch  vaft  extent  and  con¬ 
fequence,  Should  run  through  a  particular  channel  of  their 
own  establishment.  In  Short,  it  feems  from  Herrera,  that, 
in  the  year  1518,  there  had  happened  fome  difputes  at  Seville 
about  jurisdiction,  and  the  king  ordered  D.  Francis  Fernan¬ 
des  de  Quinones,  earl  of  Luna,  then  fupreme  magistrate  of 
Seville,  not  to  intermeddle,  on  any  account,  with  what  con¬ 
cerned  the  jurifdidtion  of  the  India-Houfe,  but  rather  dili¬ 
gently  to  Support  and  maintain  it  in  the  privileges  granted  by 
his  majefty. 

The  lame  order  was  given  to  Sancho  Martinez,  who  Suc¬ 
ceeded  the  earl,  for  that  the  king  did  not  only  defign  to  Sup¬ 
port  what  he  had  done,  but  even  to  add  other  authorities  to 
it,  if  neceffary.  The  Same  hiftorian,  in  another  place,  ac¬ 
quaints  us,  that  the  fupreme  magistrates  of  Seville  received  a 
Severe  reprimand,  becaufe  they  refufed  to  aid  and  affift  the 
treafurer  of  the  India-Houfe,  Sancho  de  Martinez,  who  de¬ 
manded  their  affiftance  againft  an  alcaide  beloning  to  the 
admiral  of  Caftille  s  deputy,  who  hindered  Ferdinand  Ma- 
gallanes  from  Setting  up  his  colours  where  other  captains  ufed 
to  do;  and  the  king  commiffioned  the  judges  of  the  houfe  to 
make  inquiry  into  the  matter,  in  order  to  punifh  thofe  Se¬ 
verely  who  were  found  guilty. 

Herrera  further  tells  us,  That,  the  contador,  or  comptroller, 
John  Lopez  de  Recalde,  who  was  a  commissioner,  or  judge- 
officer,  being  S'ufpended  in  the  year  1523,  that  bufmefs  might 
not  be  obftruded,  whilft  his  caufe  was  in  debate,  his  majefty 
ordered  the  earl  of  Oforno,  then  chief  magistrate  of  Seville, 
to  aCt  in  conjunction  with  the  treafurer  and  faCtor:  but,  it 
being  hard  to  reconcile  different  jurifdidions,  there  happened 
Several  contefts. 

King  Philip  II.  made  fuch  account  of  this  India-Houfe,  that 
he  would  not  only  have  it  be  the  repofitory  of  all  his  treafures 
brought  from  the  Weft-Indies,  but  the  treafury  of  all  his  re¬ 
venues  arifing  by  tolls,  cuftoms,  fait  pits,  and  cards,  in  An- 
daluha,  which  was  begun  in  1579;  and  in  1580,  it  feems  his 
majefty  ordered  the  revenue  Should  run  through  the  hands  of 
the  prefulent  of  the  houfe,  then  the  licentiate,  James  Gafca 
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de  Salazar,  the  earl  of  Villar,  chief  magistrate  of  Seville, 
and  the  treafurer,  D.  Francis  Tello ;  and  it  appears,  that 
the  prefident  of  the  India-Houfe  took  place  of  the  chief  ma¬ 
gistrate,  and  Signed  before  him. 

King  Philip  II.  did  not  only  make  ufe  of  the  prefident  and 
commiffioners  of  the  India-Houfe,  in  whatdiredly  belonged 
to  their  employment,  but  in  things  remote,  and  of  vaft  con¬ 
fequence;  and  they,  together  with  the  duke  of  Medina  Si- 
donia,  who  commanded  it,  had  the  care  of  fitting  out  that 
grand  armada  againft  England  in  1588:  and,  in  1382,  the 
fame  king  appointed  them  to  chufe  a  founder  for  the~mint, 
that  place  being  then  vacant. 

And  here  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  mention  an  occurrence, 
which  Shews  the  ftate  of  his  Catholic  majefty’s  finances  at 
that  time,  and  how  ready  the  India-Houfe  was  to  ferve  the 

Duy,°fT?eVille-  In  the  year  x590>  that  city  begged  of  king 
Philip  II.  that  he  would  lend  them  150,000  ducats  out  of  his 
returns  in  the  laft  fleet,  till  they  could  raife  that  Sum  at  inte- 
reft.  His  majeSty  ordered  the  commiffioners  of  the  India- 
Houfe  to  inform  him  whether  he  might  grant  that  favour 
without  present  mifs  of  the  money.  They  anfwered.  That 
the  city  of  Seville  having  of  late  fallen  under  many  disap¬ 
pointments,  and  being  always  ready  to  ferve  his  majefty 
they  thought  it  expedient  he  Should  lend  them  as  fir  is 
100,000  ducats,  of  which  Sum  there  would  be  no  great 
want.  ° 

There  was  then  not  only  a  considerable  bank  in  Specie,  but 
the  public  credit  was  good;  for,  in  the  year  16 1 1,  we  find  a  let¬ 
ter  Sent  to  his  majefty,  wherein  the  commiffioners  of  the  In¬ 
dia-Houfe  acquaint  him,  that  his  pun&ual  payments  had  fo 
advanced  his  credit,  that  he  might  take  up  as  much  moneyas 
he  pleafed,  at  eafier  intereft  than  private  perfons.  And,  in 
the  year  1629,  another  letter,  acquainting  the  council,  that, 
for  fitting  out  of  galleons,  it  would  be  eafier  to  take  up  mo¬ 
ney  on  his  majefty’s  credit,  and  by  his  commiffioners,  in  his 
name,  than  on  the  fund  of  haberias,  or  duty  of  convoys. 

It  will  not  therefore  be  improper,  in  this  place,  to  obferve 
the  greatnefs  of  this  court,  whofe  jurifdidion  is  as  large  as 
it  s  territory  is  boundlefs ;  whofe  authority  is  fo  extraordinary, 
that  it  has  Supplied  the  place  of  a  council,  and  aded  as  fuch* 
not  only  in  reference  to  the  Indies,  but  to  the  public  revenue 
and  military  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  when  orders  palled  im¬ 
mediately  from  the  king  to  it;  whofe  wealth  is  fuch,  that 
none  in  Europe  can  compare  with  it ;  whofe  credit  is  fo  high, 
that  no  private  perfon  could  equal  it ;  whofe  preheminences 
were  fuch,  that  they  had  the  appointing  of  all  officers,  even 
to  the  admirals  of  fleets,  and  civil  magiftrates;  the  giving 
paffes  to  fhips  to  all  parts,  and  fending  advice-boats  with 
only  their  own  orders ;  one  of  whofejudges,  or  commiffioners, 
being  wanting  at  the  board,  the  place  has  been  Supplied  by 
the  chief  magiftrate  of  Seville,  being  a  nobleman  of  Caftille  j 
the  appointing  of  whofe  officers  the  emperor  Charles  V.  re¬ 
served  to  himfelf,  together  with  viceroys  and  archbifliops, 
when  he  went  into  Flanders,  leaving  the  difpofal  of  all  other 
places  to  the  prince  his  Son,  afterwards  king  Philip  II.  though 
the  .viciffitude  of  times  has  of  late  deprived  it  of  the  privilege 
of  choofing  officers,  thofe  places  being  fince  fold; 
Notwithftanding  the  decay  which  time,  and  Several  accidents, 
have  occafioned  in  the  greatnefs  of  this  India-Houfe,  there 
is  not  in  all  theSpanifh  monarchy  a  nobler  court,  next  to  the 
king’s  council ;  for  the  commiffioners  of  both  the  chambers  of 
direction  and  juftice  enjoy  all  the  fame  privileges  and  immuni¬ 
ties  with  the  judges  in  chancery,  and  other  courts,  and  may 
be  termed  a  council,  inafmuch  as  their  advice  is  afked  upon 
Several  occafions  by  his  majefty. 

The  licentiate  Alonzo  Morgado  fays,  that  the  treafure  of  the 
India-Houfe  has  been  fo  great,  as  would  fuffice  to  pave  the 
ftreets  of  Seville  with  tiles  of  Silver  and  gold.  Roderick  Caro 
alfo  fays,  that  it  was  part  of  the  palace  and  royal  apartments, 
and  it’s  authority  is  fo  great,  that  no  fhip  can  fail  to  the  Weft- 
Indies  without  it’s  leave.  And  again,  that,  for  this  reafon, 
authors  juftly  called  Seville  queen  of  the  ocean.  And  D. 
John  de  Solorcano  and  Anthony  de  Herrera  fay,  that  it  is  a 
tribunal  of  great  power,  having  to  do  with  all  bufinefs  con¬ 
cerning  the  commerce  and  trade  of  the  Spanifh  Indies,  and 
whatever  arifes  consequentially  therefrom,  and  no  magiftrate 
can  intermeddle  in  what  concerns  it. 

From  what  has  heen  faid,  we  find  that  queen  Joanna,  at 
the  time  fhe  appointed  the  three  firft  commiffioners,  or 
judges,  affigned  the  jurifdidion,  but  how  far  it  extended, 
or  under  what  laws  and  ordinances,  is  not  extant ;  only  we 
find  the  rules  then  prefcribed  were  given  in  two  Iheets  of 
parchment,  hung  up  in  frames. 

This  is  further  to  be  made  out,  by  Several  orders  from  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  wherein  mention  is  made  of  thofe  ordi¬ 
nances  ;  and  more  lately,  in  the  year  1539,  by  an  order  of 
council,  which  allows  them  privative  jurifdidion,  civil  and 
criminal,  in  all  caufes  belonging  to  owners  and  mafters  of 
fhips,  feafaring  people,  and  fuch  as  lofe  fhips,  or  are  the  caufe 
of  lofing  them;  to  fadors  and  merchants;  to  them  that  in¬ 
tercept,  and  open  letters  or  inftrudions,  relating  to  the  Weft- 
Indies:  and  to  the  observation  of  all  laws  and  ordinances 
made  for  regulating  the  trade  and  commerce  of  thofe  parts. 
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And  they  are  hereby  authorized  to  take  cognizance  of  all 
crimes,  thefts,  or  other  offences,  committed  in  failing  to  or 
from  the  Weft-Indies;  and,  after  that,  till  the  gold  a^d  fil- 
yer,  or  merchandizes,  are  delivered  at  Seville  ;  and  to  enquire 
into,  and  punifh  the  tranfgrcITors  they  {hall  find,  fo  that  no 
other  judge  (hall  intermeddle  therein  ;  and  their  fentences 
fhall  be  executed  in  the  uitta!  places  for  that  purpofe  ;  and, 
though  the  prohibition  to  other  judges  to  intermeddle  be 
general,  yet  thofe  of  Cadiz,  St.  Eucar,  and  other  ports,  are 
particularly  named,  and  the  captains-general  of  the  coafts  of 
Andaluiia,  thofe  being  the  places  where  this  jurifdidion  is 
ufually  exercifed. 

By  an  order  figned  at  Valladolid,  the  14th  of  June,  1558, 
it  is  appointed  that  the  fame  method  be  pradifed  in  trying 
of  caules  in  the  India-Houfe,  as  is  ufed  in  the  royal  courts 
of  Valladolid  and  Granada;  and,  befides  this,  in  feveral 
other  warrants,  it  is  ftiled  his  majefty’s  court,  even  before 
there  was  a  chamber  of  juftice. 

.  The  trade  of  the  Weft  Indies  increafing,  this,  like  other 
courts,  received  feveral  new  laws  and  ordinances,  for  the 
better  management  thereof,  and  the  execution  of  juftice  ; 
and  to  the  three  commiffioners  and  judges,  by  their  offices, 
there  were  added  a  prefident,  three  oydores,  that  is,  lawyer- 
judges,  fo  called  from  the  word  oyr,  to  hear ;  an  alcaide,  a 
head  alguazile,  much  like  our  judges  tipftaff ;  a  fifcal,  or 
folicitor,  and  feveral  other  officers.  To  this  court  are  fub- 
ordinate  thofe  of  the  prior  and  confuls  of  the  trade  of  Seville 
and  it’s  territory,  of  the  contadores,  or  auditors  of  haberias, 
or  the  duty  for  convoys,  the  tribunal  for  affairs  of  India  at 
Cadiz,  the  judges  of  regifters  in  the  Canary  Iflands,  and 
many  others. 

This  court,  befides  the  privative,  enjoys  an  ordinary  jurif¬ 
didion,  with  all  the  preheminences  annexed  to  it.  Now  to 
leave  the  canvaffing  of  thefe  two  jurifdidions  to  the  learned, 
the  laws  of  Spain  informing  us,  that  jurifdidion  may  be  called 
ordinary  which  is  immediately  granted  by  the  prince,  or  by 
the  law  ;  befides  the  perpetuity  of  the  offices  in  a  tribunal 
that  has  jurifdidion,  renders  them  ordinary.  This  court, 
being  eftablilhed  by  the  prince,  cannot  be  denied  to  be  thus 
qualified  ;  and  it  is  privative,  by  reafon  of  it’s  jurifdidion 
without  any  particular  territory,  which  yet  does  not  obftrud 
its  being  ordinary  :  for  though,  by  it’s  ordinances,  it  feems 
confined  only  to  perfons  and  caufes,  yet  the  perfons  offend¬ 
ing  being  ordered  to  be  brought  to  it  from  any  parts,  tho’ 
at  never  fo  great  a  diftance,  it  appears  that  it’s  territory  is  as 
large  as  his  majefty’s  dominions. 

It  further  appears  to  have  full  jurifdidion  and  authority  over 
it’s  own  officers,  as  has  been  evident  from  feveral  cafes,  and 
particularly  in  the  eonteft  that  arofe  in  the  year  1655,  when 
Thomas  de  Arenas  killed  D.  Alonfo  de  Villa  Corta,  both  of 
them  being  contadores  of  haberias,  that  is,  comptrollers  of 
the  duty  for  convoys  ;  which  murder,  though  committed  in 
a  ftreet  at  Seville,  and  far  from  the  India-Houfe,  yet  the  city 
judges  infilling  that  the  cognizance  of  that  affair  belonged  to 
them,  and  the  determination  being  remitted  to  Madrid,  it 
was  given  in  favour  of  this  court. 

R)  ^n  order  from  the  emperor  Charles  V.  whereof  mention 
has  been  made  before,  it  appears  his  majefty’s  defign  was  not 
only  to  maintain  the  India- Houfe  in  it’s  original  privileges  and 
jurifdidion,  but  to  increafe  them,  as  was  afterwards  done 
upon  feveral  occafions,  by  deciding  fundry  difputes  and  cqn- 
troverfies  in  favour  of  it,  whereof  I  will  give  fome  inftances. 
And  here  we  (hall  obferve,  that  the  method  pradifed  by  this 
court  for  preferving  it’s  authority,  before  thefe  concerts  were 
regulated,  was  to  fummon  the  plaintiff,  who  had  entered  his 
ahtion  in  another  court,  againft  any  perfon  fubjed  to  the 
jurifdidion  of  the  India-Houfe,  to  appear  there,  and  make 
good  his  affertions,  and  this  upon  pain  of  imprifonment  and 
forfeiture  of  goods  ;  which  was  the  occafion  of  ereding  the 
chamber  of  competition,  in  the  year  1621  ;  and  this  form 
has  been  followed  ever  fince. 

At  other  times  the  efcrivanos,  or  regifters,  were  Summoned 
to  lay  before  the  court  the  proceedings  of  the  parties  ;  if 
they  refufed,  they  were  proceeded  againft  6pon  contempt, 
and  if,  upon  complying,  the  caufe  was  found  to  belong  to 
the  India-Houfe,  they  were  obliged  to  leave  all  the  original 
procefs,  and  the  parties  were  ordered  to  follow  their  fuit  in 
that  court. 

The  kings  of  Spain  have  not  only  Supported  the  authority  of 
this  court,  by  exempting  it  from  any  Subordination  to  others, 
but  have  alio  made  it  independent  of  all  other  councils,  ex¬ 
cept  that  of  the  Indies,  as  appears  by  feveral  grants  and  or¬ 
ders  ;  and,  laftly,  by  one  of  king  Philip  IV,  in  the  year 
1647,  forbidding  the  prefident  and  commiffioners  to  obey 
any  orders  Sent  them  by  any  court  or  council,  except  onlv 
that  of  the  Indies.  3 

The  commiffary- general,  under- commiffary,  and  fub-dele 
gates  of  the  croifade,  have  often  attempted  to  intermeddle 
with  merchandizes  coming  from  the  Weft-Indies,  but  the 
prefident  and  commiffioners  ever  carried  it  againft  them,  as 
they  have  done  againft  all  other  magiftrates ;  inftances  where¬ 
of  are  too  tedious  to  infert,  and  not  material,  it  beino-  our 
bufinefs  only  to  reprefent  how  far  the  authority  of  the^court 
extends.  Nor  has  this  court  been  lefs  peremptory  in  re- 
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ufing  to  obey  orders  Sent  down  from  any  councils,  except 
iat  or  tne  Weft-Indies,  only  in  particular  cafes,  Such  as  de¬ 
livering  of  the  revenue,  by  order  of  the  council  de  Hazienda 
or  of  the  revenue,  and  the  money  arifing  by  the  croifade,  by 
bm  !  fr°.T  thercomm;%y>  and  council  belonging  to  it; 

coundl  of  Jh  CwSfl°?  VMS  majefty’S  order’  and  thac  of  the 
deHazienJa „  l  '  were  obeyed.  Yet  the  council 

plate  that  is  r^Venuc’  cannot  draw  bills  upon  the 

UD  theh  r  ver  b°ard  ^  gal  eons>  flota>  or  °‘her  veffels  coming 
up  the  river,  nor  upon  plate-mafters,  they  having  no  com- 

mand  over  any  but  what  is  adually  brought  into  the  trea- 

firft  i  f  ,Indla  .Houfe’^ecaufe  the  council  of  the  Indies  is 
hrft  to  declare  what  part  falls  to  their  difpofal.  The  judges 

WeftTl  7  C°°traband  S°ods’  Fctcnding  tJ  feffe 
ft-India  goods,  upon  any  account  whatfoever,  have  been 

,ered  t0  deflft  5  ,atld  thc  governors  of  Sr.  Lucar  and  Cadiz, 
endeavouring  to  incroach  upon  the  jurifdiaion  of  the  f„- 

manded.°Urt  Ind‘a-Houfe,  have  been  feverely  repri- 

the 'LClTrt  ?nthe  rkndLv5ade  has  not  °nly  power  to  infpea 

care  ft  h,anff  AVer7r0,U^  '  T  the  Weft4ndies>  and  to  take 
care  it  be  effedually  delivered  in  the  kingdom  of  Spain  but 

forPIhVldeha,ld-  fre  Ube  notcarried  ouc  to  other  nations; 
tor,  though  this  feems  to  be  the  charge  of  the  ordinary  ma- 

giftrates,  or  commiffioners  for  the  export,  when  once  the 
plate  is  delivered  out  of  the  mints,  yet  this  court  has  an  ac- 
cumulative  power  in  this  particular,  granted  by  the  council 
ftate  the  3d  of  April,  1608.  In  relation  to  the  inquifition 
at  Sevftle  m  the  year  1663,  it  was  refolved,  that,  when  the 
laid  tribunal  required  any  papers  to  be  delivered,  or  certifi¬ 
cate  to  be  made,  a  fecretary  be  fent  with  the  meffage,  who 
comes  into  court  with  his  fword  and  hat  on,  fits  down  on 
one  of  the  fide-benches,  and,  having  delivered  his  meffage, 
the  prefident  anfwers,  They  will  take  the  demands  of  the 
inquifition  into  conhderation,  and,  in  the  mean  while,  he 
may  wait  without.  When  they  are  come  to  a  refolution,  he 
is  called  in,  and  orders  are  given  for  putting  their  decree  in 
execution.  b 

To  conclude,  this  court,  by  an  order  of  the  21ft  of  June, 
1:574,  is  authorized  to  take  cognizance,  independent  of  any 
other  court,  of  all  caufes  mentioned  in  the  ordinances,  and 
to  proceed  againft  all  perfons  that  fhall  any  way  contradieft 
them  ;  to  fee  them  cbferved  and  kept,  and  to  perform  all 
things  relating  to,  and  depending  on  them.  And  this  court 
accordingly  has  proceeded  to  give  judgment,  independent  of 
all  other  courts,  in  criminal  matters,  to  imprifonment,  fend¬ 
ing  to  the  gal  lies,  banifhment,  and  hanging;  of  which  na¬ 
ture  many  inftances  might  be  mentioned,  as  alfo  of  the  im- 
pnfonment  of  generals,  and  other  perfons  in  high  ports,  for 
offences  within  it’s  jurifdiaion.  It  is  but  readable,  fays 
our  author,  that  this  court  of  trade  ftiould  exercife  jurifdiaion 
over  its  own  officers,  it  being  a  curb  and  check  upon  them, 
to  know  their  own  tribunal  will  punifh  the  crimes  they  fhall 
commit,  without  being  neceffitated  to  carry  them  before  any 
other  magiftrate.  In  Seville,  befides  the  officers  of  the  In¬ 
dia-Houfe,  all  thofe  belonging  to  the  artillery,  gunners 
phots,  owners  of  {hips,  and  failors,  are  independent  of  the 
civil  magiftrate,  and  only  fubordmate  to  the  court  of  the 
India-Houfe,  called  in  Span  iff,  Cafa  de  la  Contratracion  • 
that  is,  The  Houfe  of  trade.  See  the  articles  Andalusia’ 

Flota,  Galle.ons,  Spanish  America.  ’ 

R  E  M  ARKS. 

We  have  feen,  from  the  foregoing  narrative,  with  what  jrreat 
power  and  authority  the  India-Houfe  of  Spain  is  inverted 
in  order  to  preferve  and  maintain  the  commerce  of  thelS 
niff -Indies.  The  immenfe  treafures  which  have-been  drawn 
from  Spamff  America  are  too  well  knovyn  to  need  intima- 
ipn  ,  [eeoui  article  America,  Acapulco]  but  the  Spa 
mards_  experiencing  that  thefe  treafures  have  been  dX 
iffeminared  among  tne  European  nations,  and  but  a  (mart 
proportion  of  the  whole  has  remained  in  Spain,  they  have 
for  above  thefe  30  years  part,  fet  about  a  reform  of  the  man’ 

clr0 fpC3riToS  °n  th,sctrade*  fSee  ^e  articles  Flota 
That thF?'  f^TER-Smps,  and  Spanish  America.]  ’ 

1  hat  the  trade  of  England,  as  well  as  France  and  Holland 
has  for  many  years  part,  depended  ereatjy  on  our  exports 
to  Spamff  America,  by  the  way  of  Old  Spain,  is  certain  - 
at  the  dominions  of  the  new  world  which  are  fubjed  to 
b  LCat^]lC,  rark%  ™ay  no  longer  depend  upon  being-  fun - 
P-‘  d  ™ith  tbc  fabncs  of  ^her  European  nations,  the  Spa 
mards  have  been  many  years  endeavouring,  and  ftill  zealoufiv 
continue  to  endeavour  to  raife,  within  thcmfeJves,  whoever 
produce, ■  and  to  manufadure  whatever  fabrics  they  can  in 
order  to  fupply  their  own  American  colonies  therewith  \hTt 
other  nations  may  not  ingraft  the  greateft  lhare  of  thofe  ad¬ 
vantages. —  i  his  is, the  commercial  fyftem  which  at  nrrf 
prevails  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  and'is  founded on  *T£me 
principles  as  that  of  other  nations  is,  to  the  end  that  the  mo 

nt  211  adVamageS  h>' **  ^ 

That  Spain  is  really  making  thefe  efforts  in  her  commerce 
we  have  already  {hewn  in  great  variety  of  inftances  thromff- 
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out  this  work,  and  (hall  further  (hew  the  fame  in  the  feftuel : 
and  whether  this  ought  not  fo  to  alarm  this  nation  as  to  excite 
a  refolution  to  compenfate  ourfelves  for  thofe  evils  we  muft 
certainly  hereby  fuftain,  is  fubmitted  to  thofe  who  have  can¬ 
didly  attended  to  what  we  have  hitherto  urged,  and  fhall  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  through  the  whole  of  our  public  fervice. 

But,  as  the  court  of  Spain  could  never  effeCtuate  thefe  great 
things  without  the  aid  of  artificers  and  manufacturers,  they 
are  daily  decoying  them  from  all  Nations  whence  they 
are  to  be  had  ;  and  many  more  perhaps,  are  gone  from  this 
nation  in  particular,  within  a  few  years,  than  we  are  ap¬ 
prized  of.  y 

That  this  may  appear  to  our  traders  from  the  adtual  mea- 
lures  which  have  been  fome  years  fince  taken  by  Spain,  we 
judge  it  moft  fatisfa&ory  to  produce  our  teftimonials,  which 
we  fhall  do  from 

Copies  of  letters,  fent  by  order  of  his  late  Catholic  majefty, 
December  12,  1718,  to  the  captain- general  and  intendants 
of  the  Spanifh  provinces,  charging  them  with  the  kind 
treatment  of  foreigners,  and  other  inftru&ions  in  favour 
of  thofe  that  fhall  come  into  Spain,  either  to  work  or  ferve 
in  the  army. 

The  following  order  has  been  fent  by  the  captain-general, 
and  commanding  officers  on  the  frontiers. 

4  Complaints  being  made  that  there  has  not  been  fhewn  to 
4  foreigners,  who  have  come  into  Spain  by  fea  or  land,  that 
4  kind  treatment  which  his  majefty  defires,  and  is  fitting, 

‘  he  has  refolved  that  orders  be  fent  by  the  captain-general. 

*  to  the  governors  of  the  fortrefles  on  the  frontiers,  or  fea- 
c  ports,  that  kind  reception  fhould  be  given  to  the  foreigners 
‘  that  fhall  cortie  thither  ;  and  that,  if  any  of  them  pleafe 
4  to  go  into  the  inland  parts  of  thefe  kingdoms,  either  to 
4  ferve  fit  the  army,  or  exercife  any  Mechanic  Trade, 

*  or  other  occupation  whatfoever,  according  as  it  fhall  be 
4  the  inclination  or  ability  of  each  perfon,  that  they  be  al- 
‘  lowed  to  pafs  freely,  and  without  interruption  ;  and  that, 

‘  to  all  fuch  as  fhall  come  on  foot,  be  granted  paftports  for 
‘  the  inland  parts,  for  fuch  term  of  time  as  fhall  be  fufficient 
1  for  their  arrival  at  the  place  defired,  ufing  fuch  precaution, 

4  that  the  faid  term  inferted  in  the  pafs  may  not  ferve  them 
4  for  a  return  back  to  their  own  country;  and  the  faid  tra- 
4  veiling  paftes  are  to  have  the  following  general  claufes, 

4  that  no  obftruCtion  be  given  them,  but  all  the  relief  that 
4  fhall  be  necefi'ary  in  their  journey,  ahd  an  efpecial  charge, 

4  that,  in  all  places  they  fhall  pafs  through  in  the  diredt  road, 

4  there  be  provided  for  each  perfon  a  lodging  and  bed,  for 
4  one  night  only,  at  the  expence  of  the  faid  places,  and  all 
4  other  tiecefTaries  for  money  at  the  cuftomary  prices,  with- 
4  out  any  exceeding  whatfoever:  and  in  order  that  ftrangers, 

4  who  fhall  come  into  thefe  dominions,  may  find  fuch  fa- 
4  vourable  treatment  ahd  kind  reception,  the  governors  of 
4  the  fortrefles  and  ports  fhall  inform  themfelves  of  all  fuch 
4  as  fhall  arrive  there,  and  be  inclined  to  fettle  in  Spain, 

4  and  ufe  all  their  addrefs  to  prevail  with  thofe  that  under- 
4  ftand  any  Mechanic  Arts,  to  be  fent  to  the  places 
4  where  the  Fabrics,  Manufactures,  or  other  Crafts 
4  are  carried  on,  according  to  the  inclination  and  abilities  of 
4  each  perfon,  more  efpecially  to  the  chief  town  of  the  dif- 
4  triCt,  where  the  intendants  refide  :  and  that  all  fuch  as  be 
4  willing  to  ferve  in  the  army,  See.  &c. — All  thefe  things  I 
4  communicate  to  your  excellency,  by  his  majefty’s  com- 
4  mand,  that  you  may  difpatch  the  necefi’ary  inftruCtions  for 
4  the  execution  and  obfervation  of  them,  as  far  as  fhall  con- 
4  cern  you  ;  your  excellency,  giving  alfo  an  efpecial  charge 
4  to  the  governors  not  to  fuff’er  their  fecretaries  to  demand 
4  any  fee  for  fuch  travelling  paflports,  or  upon  any  other 
4  pretence.  God  preferve,  Sic. 

4  And  his  majefty  orders,  that,  as  foon  as  the  intendants  are 
4  made  acquainted  with  this  refolution,  that  they  ufe  alfo  the 
4  utmoft  of  their  power  to  procure  kind  treatment  for  foreign- 
4  ers  that  fhall  come  into  the  kingdom  ;  and  direCt,  in  thofe 
4  provinces  where  there  fhall  be  no  military  commanding  of- 
4  ficers,  that  lodging  be  found  them,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
4  has  been  already  provided  for  fuch  as  fhall  come  on  foot, 

4  it  being  underftood  only  when  they  are  travelling  into  the 
4  inland  parts  of  Spain,  but  not  when  they  fhall  be  returning 
4  towards  their  own,  or  other  foreign  countries,  for  at  that 
4  time  they  fhall  bear  their  own  charges ;  and,  in  cafe  of 
4  their  labouring  under  any  infirmity  or  ficknefs,  that  they 
4  take  care  to  fee  them  cured  in  the  hofpitals  of  that  jurif- 
4  diction,  and,  upon  their  recovery,  to  furnifh  them  with 
4  fuch  travelling  paftes  as  are  already  directed,  for  the  profe- 
4  cuting  of  their  journey,  if  it  be  not  to  go  out  of  the  kingdom: 

4  moreover,  it  is  his  majefty’s  pleafure,  that  the  intendants  ufe 
4  their  influence  to  prevail  upon  them  to  ferve  in  the  army  ; 

4  and  that  fuch  as  fhall  be  Manufacturers,  be  diredted 
4  and  fettled  in  the  places  of  their  refpeCtive  fabrics,  letters 
4  being  fent  along  with  them  to  the  corregidors  and  juftices, 

4  to  receive  and  introduce  them  into  the  faid  fabrics,  thecul- 
4  tivation  of  lands,  or  other  occupations  advantageous  to  the 
4  community;  but  without  any  violence,  or  fuffering  them 
4  to  be  diftrefled,  and  rather  affifting  and  favouring  of  them 


4  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power ;  and,  in  cafe  of  it’s  bein» 
4  difcovered  that  there  are  amongft  them  any  fkilful  Mas- 
4  ters  or  Workmen  for  the  Manufactories,  and  other 
4  occupations  ufeful  to  the  public,  and  they  fhall  be  de- 
4  firous  of  fettling  in  any  city,  or  other  place,  it  is  his  ma- 
4  jefty’s  intention,  that  the  intendants,  their  deputies,  thecor- 
4  regidors,  and  other  juftices  be  diligent  in  fettling  and  pro- 
4  curing  them  a  convenient  Habitation,  at  the  charge  of 
‘  the  fame  places,  together  with  an  exemption  from  the 
4  Excises  and  other  1  axes,  that  fhall  be  the  property  of 
4  the  faid  towns,  equivalent  to  what  they  or  their  Work- 
4  men  can  confume,  but  both  of  them  for  a  limited  number 
4  of  years,  while  they  fhajl  labour  at  their  fabrics,  or  other 
4  occupations,  which  fhall  be  amicably  adjufted  between  th£ 
4  parties  concerned  ;  it  being  underftood,  that,  for  what  con- 
4  cerns  the  royal  duties,  or  revenues,  there  be  no  immunity 
4  granted  them,  without  a  previous  order  from  his  majefty ; 
4  for  the  obtaining  of  which,  the  intendant  fhall  prefent  a 
4  memorial,  at  fuch  times  as  there  fhall  be  any  inducement 
4  to  fuch  an  indulgence  :  it  is  alfo  his  majefty’s  pleafure,  for 
4  the  better  fecuring  this  important  purpofe,  that  the  inten- 
4  dants,  and  their  deputies,  be  vigilant  in  the  execution  of 
4  every  thing,  provided  with  this  intent  in  the  inftruCtions 
4  to  the  intendants,  and  particularly  in  the  43d  article,  and 
4  that  they  regularly  tranfmit  an  account  of  the  progrefs  that 
4  ha$  been  made  therein  :  all  which  I  communicate  to  your 
4  lordfhip  by  his  majefty’s  command,  for  your  obfervance  of 
4  that  part  which  concerns,  &c.  God  preferve,  &c.  The 
4  Pardo,  December  12,  1718. 

Don  Miguel  Fernandes  Duran.’ 

Again  : 

Certain  articles  in  the  inftruCtions  to  the  intendants,  that  are 
calculated  to  cherifh  trade  and  manufactures,  ifiued  by  the 
late  king,  the  4th  of  July,  1718,  Sic. 

Article  XLII. 

4  As  to  the  vagabonds  and  poor,  that  fhall  not  be  fit  to  bear 
4  arms,  or  for  the  culture  of  lands,  or  other  forts  of  hard 
4  labour,  you  fhall  fee  that  houfes  be  provided  for  them  in 
4  cities  and  villages,  at  their  charge,  where  they  fhall  be  col- 
4  leCted  together,  and  made  to  work,  either  in  fpinning  or 
4  preparing  wool,  filk,  and  other  materials  for  the  fabrics; 

4  and  mechanic  trades,  each  of  them  employed  in  that  fort 
4  of  labour  that  fhall  beft  fuit  his  age,  health,  and  genius  : 

4  fo  that  by  thefe,  and  other  provifions  which  you  fhall  judge 
4  proper  to  make,  no  perfon  may  be  idle,  and  every  one  gain 
4  alivelihood  without  begging,  or  ufing  other  unlawful  means; 

4  and  that  only  thofe  that  by  their  age  and  infirmities  fhall  be 
4  unable  to  work,  fhall  be  maintained  by  the  alms  that  fhall 
4  be  collected,  and  other  reliefs  which  the  community  fhall 
4  provide :  and  becaufe  there  are  many  that  work  only  on 
4  certain  days  of  the  week,  and  are  idle  the  reft,  though  there 
4  be  no  want  of  work,  ye  fhall  alfo  take  care  to  correct:  this 
4  mifdemeanour,  by  cauling  them  to  be  mortified  by  conftne- 
4  ment,  and  other  means  prudence  fhall  dictate,  and  their 
4  feveral  cafes  require,  and  alfo  forbid  their  aflembling  in  ta- 
4  verns,  or  entertaining  themfelves  with  unlawful  fports,  efpe- 
4  dally  on  Working  Days. 

XLin. 

4  To  the  fame  end  it  fhall  be  your  efpecial  charge  to  encourage, 

4  in  all  towns  fit  and  qualified  for  them,  all  Fabrics  of 
4  Cloth,  Stuffs,  Paper,  Glass,  Soap,  any  fort  of 
4  woven  Goods,  the  growth  of  Silk,  Looms,  and  all 
4  other  Mechanic  Arts,  Trades,  and  Crafts  what- 
4  foever,  which  can  with  moft  eafe  be  fet  on  foot  ;  for,  be- 
4  fides  the  numbers  maintained  by  the  labour  of  the  Manu- 
4  factories,  and  employed  in  the  conduCt  of  them,  com- 
4  merce  is  by  this  means  promoted,  and  the  provinces  in- 
4  riched,  fince  the  exporting  of  any  fort  of  goods  whatever, 

4  Manufactured,  will  yield  a  far  greater  advantage  than 
4  that  of  the  materials  or  fimple  commodities  of  our  own 
4  growth,  fuch  as  wool,  filk,  flax,  wood,  fofa,  barilla, 

4  ore,  &c. 

4  Ye  fhall  alfo  lay  before  me  the  moft  practicable  and  likely 
4  means  to  gain  this  end.of  inducing  the  common  people  to 
4  labour  and  induftry,  on  which  depend  their  own  eafe  and 
4  the  public  intereft.  And  fhould  it  be  neceflary  to  affift  them 
4  in  any  fhape,  or  to  grant  them  Sums  of  Money,  not  too 
4  large,  it  fhall  be  freely  difpenfed  to  them  as  the  advantage 
4  refulting  from  it  is  manifeft  ;  and,  in  cafe  private  perfons 
4  fhall  not  have  fufficient  means  to  fet  them  on  foot,  by  form- 
4  ing  an  aflociation,  or  company,  of  fome  of  the  moft  pro- 
4  per  perfons,  or  when  the  public  cheft  fails  ;  and  the  want 
4  of  Masters,  owing  to  the  ruin  of  fo  many  manufactories, 

4  mechanic  trades  and  crafts,  fhould  clog  it ;  you  fhall  confider 
4  of  methods  to  draw  them  from  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 

4  or  from  Abroad,  into  the  places  under  your  jurifdiCtion  ; 

4  or,  according  to|the  forts  of  fabrics  to  be  eftablifhed,  you 
4  fhall  fend  youth  and  children  to  the  places  where  they  are, 

4  to  learn,  and  by  this  means,  in  time,  accomplifh  a  fcheme 
4  fo  important  2nd  interesting  :  and  as  we  are  fen- 

fible 
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‘  fible  that  one  great  caufe  of  the  ruin  of  the  Spanifh  manu- 
‘  faclures,  is  the  vaft  improvement  foreigners  have  made  in 
‘  theirs,  whofe  cloths,  fluffs,  Sic.  are  finer  and  more  beau- 
‘  tiful,  made  with  fewer  materials,  and  with  lefs  charge,  and 
4  yet  havefufficient  flrength,  I  {ball  order  a  ffandard  for  the 

*  Measure,  Number  of  Threads,  form  of  the  Combs, 

*  Presses,  Fulling-Mills,  and  other  Rules  fo  be  ob- 

*  ferved  by  the  Manufacturers  of  Wool,  Silk*,  &c. 

‘  that,  having  the  fubllance  and  prime  quality  which  is  pro- 
4  per,  they  may  rife  in  efteem,  and  their  vent  and  confump- 

*  tion  be  facilitated  both  at  home  and  abroad.  To  this  end, 

*  I  fhall  caufe  to  be  reduced,  or  taken  off,  all  the  Duties 
4  now  charged  at  their  exportation  out  of  my  dominions,  as 

*  alfo  the  Inland  Duty  at  the  fale  of  them,  &c. — "You 
4  fhall  alfo  take  care  that  the  colours  for  dyeing  cloths  and 
4  filks  be  good  and  lulling,  and  punifh  all  fuch  as  offend  in 
4  this  way :  and  I  order,  that,  in  all  thefe  and  other  cafes  which 
4  may  occur,  you  encourage  and  favour  Trade,  and,  con- 
4  quently,  the  Traders,  Manufacturers,  their  Work- 
4  men,  and  other  Dependents,  as  it  is  my  intention, 
4  that  they  be  all  fupported  and  affifted  by  my  Tribu- 
4  nals,  Ministers, Captains-General,  and  other  com- 
4  manders  and  perfons  whom  it  fhall  concern,  as  it  has 
4  been  diredled  and  given  them  in  charge,  more  efpecially 
4  taking  care  that  they  be  involved  in  no  vexatious  affairs  ; 
4  and  if  any  Law-Suits  of  their  own,  or  their  fami- 
4  lies,  fhould  happen,  that  they  be  Dispatched  quickly, 
4  and  in  Preference  to  all  others,  doing  them  juf- 
4  tice,  and  fhewing  all  the  favour  that  can  be,  without  in- 
4  convenience.’ 

•  The  utmoft  care  has  lately  been  taken  that  thefe  ordinan¬ 
ces  fhould  be  duly  regarded. 

Remarks  before  the  lafl  war. 

This  is  the  grand  fyflem  that  at  prefent  prevails  in  Spain, 
with  regard  to  the  intereft  of  commerce,  and  which  mull  in- 
-evitably,  in  a  few  years,  enable  them  to  fupply  the  Spanifh 
Weft-Indies  with  their  own  manufactures,  which  they  at 
prefent  export  thither  in  greater  abundance  than  they  ever 
did  :  and,  how  the  trade  of  Great-Britain  mufl  be  affefted 
thereby,  we  leave  every  man  of  fenfe  to  judge.  For  further 
confirmation  hereof,  fee  the  articles  America,  Acapulco, 
Biscayaneers,  Castile,  Catalonia,  Consuls,  Fac¬ 
tors,  Spain. 

Remarks  fince  the  laft  war,  and  the  Definitive  Treaty 
of  Peace  1763. 

In  what  manner  our  late  conquefl  of  the  Havanna,  and  the 
ceffion  of  Florida,  in  confequence  of  our  reftoring  the  fame 
to  the  king  of  Spain  again  may  operate  at  the  court  of  Ma¬ 
drid,  with  refpedl  to  the  increafe  of  British  Exports  to 
Old  Spain,  and  from  thence  to  the  Spanifh-Indies,  may  be 
rather  too  early  for  us  to  make  any  pre-judgment  of.  Should 
the  peace  have  an  effeCt  rather  to  diminifh  than  augment 
our  Exports  to  Spain,  and  they  fhould  exercife  every  poli¬ 
tic  art  to  fhew  their  refentrhent,  ’tis  to  be  hoped,  that  we 
fhall  retaliate  the  treatment  in  a  commercial  way,  by  leffen- 
ing  our  importations  from  Spain,  in  return  for  their  civility  ; 
and  take  lefs  of  their  wines  and  other  fruit,  with  which  we 
may  be  able,  perhaps,  foon  to  do  without,  by  means  of  the 
new  acquifitions  we  have  obtained  from  them  and  France 
together,  in  America.  See  America,  British  America, 
Colonies,  French  America,  Spanish  America,  Spain. 

Indian  Affairs  in  North  America. 

The  furr  and  peltry  trade  of  our  North  American  colonies 
depending  upon  the  Indians  on  this  continent,  it  has  always 
made  an  effential  part  in  the  government  of  thofe  colonies, 
to  cultivate  an  amicable  underflanding  with  thefe  people,  who 
look  upon  themfelves  as  the  aborigines.  In  effedling  this,  and 
keeping  thofe  Indians  Heady  in  their  friendlhip  and  alliances 
with  us,  has  been  a  matter  of  difficulty,  and  attended  with  a 
conflant  expence  in  prefents  to  thofe  people,  which  are  fre¬ 
quently  no  fooner  received  than  forgot.  This  has  been  at¬ 
tributed  to  various  caufes.  One  of  which  the  Indians  them¬ 
felves  have  often  complained,  that  is  to  fay,  their  fachems, 
or.  their  wifeft  men  among  them  have  complained,  has  been, 
that  our  traders  'in  their  dealings  with  them,  take  opportu¬ 
nities  to  intoxicate  them  with  fpirituous  liquors,  and  then 
to  impofe  upon  and  over-reach  them  in  their  commercial 
barters. 

That  this  charge  brought  againfl  our  people  is  not  ground- 
lefs,  has  been  too  notorious  to  be  gainfaid.  To  remedy  prac¬ 
tices  of  this  nature,  effe£tual  meafures  mufl  be  taken  by 
every  diftindt  provincial  government ;  and  every  wife  regu¬ 
lation  for  the  purpofe,  fhould  be  fo  enforced  as  to  execute 
itfelf,  by  proper  rewards  and  punifhments. 

Another  caufe  has  been  the  intrigues  and  machinations  of 
the  French  to  poifon  and  irritate  the  favages  againfl  us,  by 
reprefenting  thofe  trafficable  impofitions  upon  them  on  our 
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fide,  in  the  mod  aggravated  and  enormous  light,  the  more 
effectually  to  alienate  their  attachment  for  us,  and  engrofs 
their  good-will  and  friendlhip  wholly  to  themfelves.  To 
this  end,  the  french  have  praclifed  every  cunning,  every 
artifice  and  policy  they  could  devife  ;  and  particularly  by  adl- 
ing  by  them  in  their  dealings,  exchange,  and  barters,  with 
flridl  juflice  ;  and  never  fo  impofing  on  them,  as  to  make 
an  impreffion  to  their  difadvantage  :  and  to  flrengthen  them 
in  their  good  opinion  of  the  French,  and  the  contrary  of  our 
people,  they  have  encouraged  intermarriages  among  them 
with  their  people,  and  fent  numbers  of  artful  miffionaries 
among  them,  who  enter  into  all  their  cufloms  and  manners, 
and  become  refident  always  with  them,  to  footh  them  in 
their  regard  for  our  enemies,  and  influence  them  to  our 
detriment. 

Meafures  of  this  kind  having  been  unpraClifed  on  our  fide, 
it  has  been  no  wonder  that  we  have  had,  and  flill  continue 
to  have,  broils  and  mifunderflandings  with  thefe  favages  ; 
and  we  mufl  reafonably  exped,  that  the  notions  the  French 
have,  for  many  years,  endeavoured  to  inflil  into  them  againfl 
us,  cannot  fuddenly  be  obliterated.  But  fince  the  Definitive 
Treaty  of  1763,  has  afeertained  the  boundaries  of  territory 
between  Great-Britain  and  France,  and  given  us  fo  great 
advantages  over  the  French  to  what  we  before  had,  it  will 
be  our  own  faults,  if  we  do  not  gain  the  afcendancy  over  the 
affeCtions  of  the  Indians,  and  attach  all  thofe  tribes,  within 
the  Britifh  limits,  to  the  Britifh  intereft  for  the  future.  For 
now  we  have  Canada  and  it’s  dependencies  annexed  to  the 
crown  of  England,  and  thereby  obtained  the  navigation  of 
the  gulph  and  river  of  St.  Lawrence,  it  is  in  our  power  to 
cut  off  all  fupplies  by  the  French,  of  arms  and  ammunition 
to  the  Indian  nations,  fettled  any  way  contiguous  to  our 
new  acquifitions  in  thofe  parts.  If  we  cannot  obtain  their 
friendfhip,  by  all  fair,  upright,  amicable,  and  humane  mea¬ 
fures,  which  mufl  be  effedually  tried,  we  mufl  over-awe 
them,  and  make  them  our  friends  by  force  and  compulfion  ; 
we  mufl  be  at  length  obliged  to  ereCt  fuch  a  chain  of 
forts  as  the  French  have  been  many  years  deviling,  from 
the  north  to  the  fouth  of  that  continent,  at  the  proper  places, 
which  will  contribute  greatly  to  compel  them  to  adhere  to 
the  treaties  and  alliances  which  they  fhall  make  with  us. 
And  as  we  are  intitled  to  the  navigation  of  the  Miffiffippi, 
while  we  prefervea  maritime  force  able  to  cope  with  our  ene¬ 
mies  there,  we  fhall  by  that  means  be  able  to  d  ill  refs  the  re- 
fraCtory  Indians  ;  and  by  our  fettlements  in  Eafl  and  Weft 
Florida  and  Georgia,  and  by  our  ports  of  Mobille,  Penfacola, 
and  St.  Augufline,  and  all  the  aid  and  affiflance  that  can 
be  brought  by  means  of  a  happy  union  of  our  colonies, 
which  we  hope  will  take  place  now,  from  the  eafl,  weft, 
north  and  fouth  of  the  whole  continent  to  the  Miffiffippi, 
we  fhall  be  able  to  fecure  the  lafting  friendfhip  of  the  In¬ 
dians,  and  for  evermore  defeat  the  machinations  of  enemie3 
to  annoy  us  ;  which  we,  perhaps,  fhould  never  have  been  able 
to  have  done,  had  not  the  laft  definitive  treaty  taken  place. 
See  our  article  Mississippi,  America,  British  America, 
French  America. 

INDIAN  ISLANDS.  Although  we  have  been  obliged  to 
take  notice  already  of  thefe  iflands,  as  particularly  under  the 
Dutch  East-India  Company,  Sic.  and  under  the  dif- 
tindt  head  of  Java,  in  order  to  fhew  more  fully  the  nature 
of  the  Dutch  commerce  in  Afia  ;  yet  having  occafion  to  re¬ 
fer  to  thefe  iflands,  as  confidered  united,  we  havejudged  pro¬ 
per  to  give  a  fummary  view  of  their  commerce  all  together. 

^  And  firft,  5 

Of  Ceylon  Island,  which  is  about  62  leagues  from  Cape 
Comorin,  is  nearly  300  miles  in  circumference. 

The  air  is  temperate,  and  the  foil  fruitful.  It  fupplies  Coro¬ 
mandel  with  rice,  has  all  the  fruits  of  the  Indies,  and  pro¬ 
duces  grapes  all  the  year,  except  in  the  three  rainy  months 
of  the  winter  ;  has  plenty  of  ginger,  pepper,  cardamum, 
fugar-cane,  mulberry-trees,  palm,  calabaffes,  cotton,  and 
arch-trees,  &c.  but  it’s  moft  valuable  produce,  and  ftaple- 
commodity,  for  which  the  Dutch  have  been  fo  careful  to  ex¬ 
clude  all  other  Europeans,  is  a  particular  fort  of  Cinnamon, 
that  grows  here  and  no  where  elfe.  Here  are  mines  of  gold, 
filver,  and  other  metals  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
work  any  except  thofe  of  iron,  of  which  they  have  great  plen¬ 
ty,  and  make  pretty  good  fteel.  Belides  the  Dutch,  who 
poffefs  the  coaft,  at  leaft  all  the  havens  of  this  ifland,  there 
are  great  numbers  of  Moors,  Portugueze,  and  Malabars,  but 
are  tributary  to  the  Dutch. 

The  natives  fell  for  exportation  cardamum, jaggory,  oil,  black- 
lead,  turmeric,  fait,  rice,  betel-nuts,  mufk,  wax,  pepper 
black  coral,  and  amber.  The  commodities  they  import  are 
velvets,  filks,  red  caps,  porcelane,  fpices,  opium,  China- 
roots,  camphire,  fandal- wood,  lead,  copper,  tin,  gilt  looking- 
glaffes,  glafs-bottles,  and  printed  callicoes.  They  makebrafs, 
copper,  and  earthen  veffels,  fwords,  knives,  and  other  ma- 
nufadiures  of  iron  and  fteel,  in  which  they  work  very  well, 
as  they  do  alfo  in  goldfmiths  wares,  painting  and  carving  ; 
but  moft  of  the  people  are  employed  in  hufbandry. 

The  coafts,  generally  poffeffed  by  the  Dutch,  being  moft 
known,  we  fhall  take  notice  of  the  moft  remarkable  places 
round  it. 

Manaar, 


/ 
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Manaar,  is  a  fruitful  ifiand,  feven  miles  in  compafs.  The 
Dutch  took  it  from  the  Portugueze  in  1658. 

Columbo,  is  the  capital  of  the  Dutch  fettlements  in  the  ifle 
of  Ceylon,  and  which  they  took  alfo  from  the  Portugueze  in 
1656.  The  town  being  too  large  to  be  defended  with  a  few 
forces,  the  Dutch  have  contradted  it  to  a  fourth  of  it’s  an¬ 
cient  bounds,  and  have  ftrongly  fortified  it. 

The  Dutch  have  a  fort  alfo  at  Galture,  8  leagues  from 
Columbo. 

Point  de  Galle,  is  a  fort  and  harbour  on  the  fouth-wef: 
point  of  the  ifiand,  20  leagues  from  Columbo.  The  Dutch 
company  have  15,000  crowns  a  year  from  the  jurifdidtion 
of  this  town. 

Jaffnapatam,  is  a  town  in  the  north  part  of  Ceyloh, 
taken  by  the  Dutch  from  the  Portugueze  by  capitulation  in 
1658,  after  they  had  kept  it  forty  years.  It  exports  great 
quantities  of  tobacco,  and  fome  elephants  ;  and,  when  the 
Dutch  took  it,  they  difcharged  the  duties  on  tobacco,  to  en¬ 
courage  the  country  to  fettle  in  it. 

Here  are  two  markets,  one  for  fifh,  the  other  for  filks,  li¬ 
nen,  pearls,  gold,  filver,  fpices,  fait,  bytter,  allum,  tobac 
co,  herbs,  &c.  \ 

The  Maedive  Iseands,  lie  200  leagues  in  length,  and  are 
faid  to  be  above  1000  in  number,  each  of  a  circular  form, 
and  about  80  leagues  in  circumference.  They  are  generally 
flat  lowland,  fo  that  fome  of  them  are  overflowed  at  high 
water:  they  are  faid  to  produce  cacaos,  and  all  the  ufual  In¬ 
dian  fruits,  and  now  and  then  fome  ambergreafe.  There  are 
only  four  channels  betwixt  thefe  iflands  navigable  by  large 
Ihips,  and  thofe  not  without  danger,  unlefs  they  have  natives 
for  their  pilots.  ”1  he  inhabitants  are  ingenious  in  manufac¬ 
tures,  efpecially  of  filk  and  cotton. 

Above  a  hundred  fhip-loads  of  cacao  are  exported  hence  in  a 
year.  The  natives  make  oil,  cordage  and  fails.  Their 
other  manufactures  are  fine  reed  mats,  and  cloths  of  cotton 
and  filk.  The  goods  imported  hither,  are  fome  cotton  and 
filk,  iron,  fteel,  fpices,  China  ware,  rice,  &c.  all  which  are 
engrofled  by  the  king,  who  fells  them  to  his  fubjeds  at  his 
own  price,  for  what  he  wants. 

The  ifiand  of  Sumatra,  is  about  480  leagues  in  compafs, 
and  confequently  one  of  the  greateft  iflands  in  the  world. 
J7  is  the  firft  of  the  noted  iflands,  which  form  the  great  Ar¬ 
chipelago  of  the  eaft  ;  the  entrance  whereof  is,  as  it  were, 
blocked  up  by  this  and  the  ifle  of  Java,  the  opening  between 
which  two  iflands  is  called  the  Streight  of  Sunda,  and  is  about 
fix  leagues  over.  Through  this  ftreight  pafs  the  European 
fhips  bound  to  Batavia  or  China,  without  touching  in  the 
Indies,  ftretching  away  at  once  eaft  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  making  no  land,  till,  having  traverfed  the  whole 
Indian  Ocean,  they  make  the  point  called  Java-Head. 

The  air  of  Sumatra  is  reckoned  very  unwholefome.  Yet  ’tis 
very  populous,  efpecially  in  the  north  parts,  where  they  have 
ail  neceffaries. 

Gold  they  have  in  good  quantities  out  of  the  rivers  and 
mountains  in  the  north  part  of  the  ifiand',  and  the  trade  of 
Achem  depends  on  that  valuable  commodity;  which  brings 
them  fupplies  of  Ihips  and  merchandize  from  all  parts  of  Afia, 
and  fome  from  Europe.  There  are  alfo  mines  of  filver,  tin, 
iron,  brafs,  copper,  &c.  and  fulphur.  It  has  no  wheat  or 
rye,  but  vaft  quantities  of  barley,  honey,  wax,  fugar,  gin¬ 
ger,  pepper,  with  which  they  load  many  veflels  every  year  ; 
and  fend  their  pepper  and  gold  in  exchange  for  rice  and  opi¬ 
um,  which  is  lent  them  from  Bengal  and  other  parts. 

Achem,  the  capital,  is  a  large  populous  city,  on  the  north- 
weft  point  of  the  ifiand.  7  he  harbour  is  good  and  capaci¬ 
ous.  T  is  a  very  confiderable  port,  for  the  great  quantities 
of  goods  fent  yearly  to  it  from  all  parts  of  India,  for  which 
returns  are  chiefly  made  in  gold  dull.  The  commodities 
imported,  are  opium,  faltpetre,  rice,  gee,  i.  e.  buffaloes  but¬ 
ter  turned  to  oil  ;  all  forts  of  cotton  and  filk  manufactures 
from  Bengal  ;  tobacco,  onions,  callico  and  muflin,  efpecially 
brown  and  blue  long  cloths  and  faliampores,  withfeveral 
forts  of  chints  for  ciothes,  and  fometimes  gunpowder  from 
Madrafs.  7.  he  JVIoors  employ  two  large  Ihips  a  year,  to 
fetch  the  produdl  of  Cambaya  from  Surat,  whofe  merchants 
buy  up  elephants  teeth  here.  7'he  Chinefe  alfo  glut  the  mar¬ 
kets  with  their  commodities,  and  the  Malayans  here  trade 
with  large  prows  to  Pegu,  Quedah,  Jehore,  and  all  their  own 
coafts  ;  from  whence  they  are  fupplied  with  ivory,  bees-wax, 
mortivan,  and  (mall  jars  ;  as  alfo  with  pepper,  which  grows’ 
indeed,  in  this  ifiand,  but  not  in  this  part  of  it. 

Bencooeen,  is  an  Englifh  colony  and  fadfory  for  pepper,  but 
the  European  inhabitants  are  not  very  numerous. 

The  ifiand  of  Java  lies  fouth-eaft  of  Sumatra,  and  is  com¬ 
puted  to  be  about  300  leagues  in  compafs.  It  has  abundance 
of  commodious  creeks,  bays,  harbours,  and  good  towns,  on 
the  north  coaft,  with  many  fmall  iflands  near  the  Ihore.  The 
mr  is  faid  to  be  not  very  hot,  and,  about  Batavia  efpecially 
it  is  temperate  and  healthy.  Great  part  of  the  ifiand  is  ftill 
unknown,  for  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Dutch  have  any 
towns  or  forts  above  20  miles  from  the  Coaft  ;  but  the  north 
part,  betwixt  Bantam  and  Batavia,  is  populous;  and,  be- 
fides  the  Indian  fruits  and  rice  (theonly  corn  that  grows  here) 
produces  pulfe,  and  all  forts  of  European  garden-ftuff,  with 
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fome  tobacco,  fait,  and  pepper,  bees-wax  and  benzoin,  and 
has  mines  of  gold,  filver,  copper,  and  iron,  and  fome  dia¬ 
monds,  rubies,  &c. 

The  Javans  on  the  coaft  drive  a  confiderable  trade  from  port 
to  port,  and  from  one  ifiand  to  another;  particularly  to  Bor¬ 
neo,  exchanging  goods  in  one  place,  for  fucb  as  they  know 
they  can  fell  in  another.  But  they  are  fuch  a  theivinm,  cheat¬ 
ing,  murdering  race,  that  nobody  cares  to  deal  with  them 
but  in  public,  and  in  company  with  others. 

The  trade  here  being  wholly  in  the  hand?  of  the  Dutch  and 
indeed  fo  much  of  the  ifiand  itfelf  as  they  require,  theyha-'e 
the  benefit  of  the  produdl,  &c.  as  much  as  if  the  natives  were 
their  fubjeds  :  for  they  not  only  fubmit  to  trade  with  them 
but  come  freely  with  their  commodities,  efpecially  pepper  to 
Batavia,  where  the  Dutch  buy  it  ready  cured,  fo  that -they  are 
at  no  trouble  to  make  it  marketable.  The  Dutch  have  planted 
io  many  fugar-canes,  efpecially  about  Batavia,  that,  befides 
fupplyihg  that  large  and  populous  colony,  and  their  factories 
in  the  Spice  iflands,  &c.  we  fee  large  entries  of  fugar  in 
Holland,  by  all  their  fleets  from  Batavia.  Coffee  is  another 
addition  they  have  made  to  the  produce  of  Java,  the  quality 
of  which  is  faid  to  improve  as  the  quantity  increafes  ;  fo  that, 
though  it  be  not  altogether  fo  good  as  that  of  Mocha,  they 
lend  confiderable  quantities  of  it  every  year  to  Europe  As 
for  their  rice,  they  fell  it  to  the  Chinefe  and  Malayan"  mer¬ 
chants,  who  exportjt.  They  have  alfo  a  very  great  trade 
among  themfelves  in  the  confumption  of  European  ooods 
whereof  they  bring  much  more  to  the  Indies  than  the  Englilh  * 
it  being  computed,  that,  fince  the  vaft  conflux  of  ftrangers  to 
Batavia,  the  Dutch  have  not  lefs  than  halfamillion  of  people 
under  their  government,  here  and  in  the  Spice  Iflands.  They 
^.ve.?ava^  ^ores’  partly  the  product  and  manufacture  of 
this  ifiand,  and  partly  imported  ;  as  copper  from  China  and 
Japan,  iron  from  Pegu,  darner,  or  pitch  from  Malacca,  &c. 
They  have  timber  of  their  own  fufficient  for  building  par¬ 
ticularly  good  oak,  and  a  red  wood  like  cedar,  befides  ga- 
caos  and  bamboos. 

BaImtam,  is  the  firft  place  of  commerce  at  the  weft  end' of 
Java,  and  was  the  metropolis  of  a  great  kingdom  till  the 
Dutch  deftroyed  it,  and  depofed  the  king.  The  Englifh  and 
Danes  had  flourilhing  factories  here,  till  difpoffeffed  by  the 
Dutch.  It  is  now  become  a  poor  ruinous  place,  without  trade 

or  gentry,  which  are  both  engrofled  by 

Batavla,  the  glory  of  this  ifiand,  and  of  all  the  European 
fettlements  in  the  Indies.  A  city  which  is  the  center  of  all 
the  ftrength  and  commerce  of  the  Dutch  in  this  part  of  the 
woild,  and  the  feat  of  their  governor-general  and  council  of 
the^  Indies,  where  they  are  fo  powerful,  and  have  fo  many 
fubjeefts  and  dominions  dependent  on  them,  that  fome  think 
it  a  wonder  they  do  not  fupplant  or  drive  all  the  European 
factories  out  of  the  country.  £ 

This  city  being  the  great  magazine  of  the  Dutch  Ea'ft-India 
company,  they  import  hither  not  only  what  Europe  affords, 
but  the  merchandize  of  Japan,  the  Spice  Iflands,  Perfia,  Su¬ 
rat,  Bengal,  the  coafts  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel,  Sic. 

I  bough  they  fuffer  no  Europeans  to  trade  hither,  yet  15  or 
20  fail  of  Chinefe  junks  come  hither  every  November  Qr  De¬ 
cember,  from  3  to  500  tons  each,  and  return  the  beginning 
of  June  ;  by  which  means  the  Dutch  are  furnilhed  with  the 
goods  much  cheaper,  than  if  they  fent  their  fleets  thither. 

The  other  Du  tch  forts  and  fadories  on  the  north  fide  of  this 
ifiand,  which  is  both  pleafant  and  fruitful  all  the  way  along 
Ihore,  are  Cheriboa,  Toagal,  Samarang,  fapara,  where  was 
once  an  Englilh  faftory,  Tampeira,  and  Rambar.g. 

The  ifiand  of  Madura,  oppofite  to  the  eaftermoft  point  of 
Java,  produces  nothing  for  a  foreign  market  but  deer-Ikins, 
which  are  very  cheap. 

Borneo,  is  a  pretty  round  ifiand,  the  laft  of  thofe  called  the 
Sunda  Iflands,  and  is  in  compafs  about  250  leagues.  It  pro¬ 
duces  many  forts  of  fruits  In  great  plenty,  excellent  maflic, 
and  other  gums,  wax,  rice,  caffia,  honey,  cotton,  the  heft 
camphire  in  the  world,  frankincenfe,  mufk,  aloes*,  agaric, 
brafil  wood,  fapan,  pepper,  cinnamon,  and  other  fpice;  ex¬ 
cellent  diamonds  are  found  in  the  rivers,  and  gold  duft  in 
their  lands,  and  the  richeft  bezoar  ftones  in  the  ftomach  of 
the  wild  ape.  Here  are  alfo  mines  of  iron,  tin,  and  very 
good  load-ftone. 

The  towns  and  faftories  here,  are  built  for  the  moil  part  on 
floats  of  timber  in  their  rivers,  forming  one  long  ftreet,  and 
fattened  to  trees  near  the  Ihore,  by  cables  made  of  rattans. 

The  trading  nations  here  befides  the  Dutch,  are  the  Chinefe, 
Malayans,  Japonefe,  Siamefe,  MacafTars,  Javans,  and  fome 
from  Mogul,  Portugal,  and  England,  who  all  have  their  dif¬ 
ferent  views  in  trade.  The  Chinefe  and  Japonefe  buy  fpices, 
the  Malayans  gold,  and  fo  of  others.  There  are  pepper, 
cloves,  and  cinnamon,  fold  at  Bendermaflin,  without  in¬ 
terruption  from  the  Dutch,  becaufe  they  reckon  them  infe¬ 
rior  to  the  produft  of  theirSpice  Iflands.  The  Dutch  fupply 
the  natives  wirh  the  manufactures  of  India  and  of  Europe, 
particularly  cloth  of  cotton  and  flax,  for  which  trifles  they 
receive  in  return  diamonds,  gold,  and  other  the  mod  valu¬ 
able  goods  of  the  place.  The  chief  articles  our  merchants 
import  hence,  are  pepper,  gold,  and  precious  ftones.  The 
goods  proper  for  exportation  to  it  are,  befides  dollais,  fmall 
'  cannon. 
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cannon,  blunderbuffes,  fmall  arms  with  brafs  mountings, 
gunpowder,  fheetlead,  hangers,  and  knives,  and  other  cutler’s 
wares,  iron  and  fteel  bars,  nails,  red  leather  boots,  fpec- 
tacles,  &c.  Fhe  purchafing  of  gold  here,  which  is  giving 
a  certain  number  of  filver  dollars  for  the  weight  of  one  dol¬ 
lar  in  gold,  turns  to  the  beft  account  next  to  pepper;  and 
diamonds  may  be  bought  to  advantage,  though  there’s  feldom 
any  to  be  had  at  Banjar  of  above  three  carats.  Some  think 
the  trade  to  Borneo  might,  with  good  management,  be  ren¬ 
dered  as  beneficial  to  the  Engiifh  as  any,  becaufe  here  they 
meet  the  China  (hips,  and  might  be  fupplied  here  with  Chi¬ 
na  goods  very  near  as  cheap,  and  perhaps  at  a  better  hand 
than  in  the  country  itfelf,  all  circumflances  confidered.  Be¬ 
sides,  about  Michaelmas,  the  Macaffar  prows  come  hither* 
which,  in  fpite  of  the  Dutch,  will  bring  cloves,  nutmegs, 
mace,  gamboge,  lignum  aloes,  caffia,  and  other  rich  mer¬ 
chandize.  The  dragon’s-blood,  produced  here,  is  reckoned 
the  finel!  in  the  world  ;  the  beft  is  fold  at  about  forty  dollars 
the  pecul,  which  is  1321b.  Jambec  canes  are  fold  for  about 
four  dollars  a  hundred,  and  their  fine  monkey  bezoar  for 
about  five  times  the  weight  in  filver.  The  beft  are  of  a 
greenifh  colour,  and  are  from  a  pennyweight  to  an  ounce  ; 
but,  if  larger,  they  are  thought  to  be  goat  bezoar.  The  pep¬ 
per  is  commonly  fold  at  the  rate  of  4  or  5  dollars  the  pecul. 
There  are  three  forts  of  black  pepper  here:  1.  The  Mo¬ 
lucca,  or  Lout  pepper,  which  is  the  beft.  2.  The  Cayton- 
gee  pepper,  which  is  a  middling  fort.  3.  Negaree  pepper, 
of  which  they  have  the  greateft  quantity.  This  is  a  l'mall, 
hollow,  light  pepper,  and  ufualiy  very  full  of  duft.  The 
white  pepper,  brought  from  this  country,  is  twice  as  clear  as 
the  black,  though  faid  to  be  the  produce  of  the  fame  tree, 
and  to  acquire  that  colour  by  dropping  from  it,  and  lying 
for  fome  time  on  the  ground,  from  whence  ’tis  gathered  by 
the  poor  people,  and  carried  to  the  merchants  :  ’tis  fo  much 
dearer,  not  only  becaufe  there’s  fo  little  of  it  to  be  had,  but 
becaufe  tis  really  the  beft  fruit,  having  the  fire  taken  out  by 
lying  on  the  ground. 

They  have  no  coin  but  dollars,  half  dollars,  and  quarter  dol- 

.  Jars,  except  their  cafti,  which  are  rings  of  bale  metal  ftrung, 
that  ferve  for  fmall  matters.  The  Benjareens  will  fcarcetake 
any  dollars  under  17  pennyweights  9  grains. 

On  the  fouth  fide  of  Borneo,  lies  an  ifiand  called  Pullo- 
Lout,  about  20  leagues  in  length,  and  12  where  broadeft  ; 
it  has  an  excellent  harbour,  but  is  not  very  populous,  and 
produces  nothing  but  rice.  The  north  end  lies  near  many 
livers,  that  come  out  of  the  pepper  country. 

We  enter  Borneo  on  this  fide  more  to  the  weft  by  the  river 
Benjar,  towards  the  fource  of  which  grows  the  greateft  quan¬ 
tity  of  pepper:  twelve  miles  up  this  river  was  formerly  an 
Engiifh  factory,  called  Benjar-maffem,  as  alfo  another  at  a 
place  called  Succadaana,  but  they  have  quitted  both.  There 
are  found  fmall  diamonds  hereabouts,  but,  their  water  being  of 
a  yellowifh  caft,  they  are  not  fo  much  efteemed  as  thofe  of 
Golconda  [fee  Diamonds.]  The  fineft  in  this  country  are 
found  at  the  port  of  Landa,  in  the  fouth  part,  and  therefore 
is  frequented  by  lapidaries  and  jewellers  of  feveral  nations, 
as  Golconda  is,  and  who  often  get  a  prize,  which  they  en¬ 
deavour  to  conceal  and  make  off  with. 

Borneo  city  ftands  among  fens,  near  a  great  falt-water  lake, 
at  the  north-weft  corner  of  the  ifiand,  and  is  fituate  upon 
Jmall  ifles  like  \  emce.  There  is  a  fafe  deep  harbour  on  tfie 
eaft  fide  of  it,  at  the  mouth  of  a  great  river,  capable  of  the 
biggeft  fhips.  It  is  the  chief  mart  or  feat  of  commerce  for 
the  ifiand,  and  fometimes  the  port  is  thronged  with  fhips 
and  (loops  of  all  forts,  from  China,  Cambodia,  Siam,  and 
Malacca,  and  boats  of  fundry  kinds  from  the  Philippine,  and 
other  iflands;  fo  that  here  are  Dutch,  Spaniards,  Portugueze, 
and  Engiifh,  all  at  a  time  loading  and  unloading.  The 
Dutch  import  hither  glafs,  cinnabar,  cloths,  woollen  fluffs, 
and  iron,  which  is  much  valued  here,  befides  other  Euro¬ 
pean  and  Indian  goods,  and  have  camphire,  gold,  diamonds, 
and  pepper,  in  exchange.  The  Portugueze  and  Engiifh  alfo 
have  fome  trade  here,  though  no  fettled  factory;  but  there 
are  merchants  of  both  nations  who  correfpond  with  the  com¬ 
panies  factors  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel  and  elfewhere,  and 
have  fometimes  fhips  running  between. 

The  ifiand  of  Celebes  is  a  large  populous  country,  divided  by 
the  (freights  of  Macaffar  from  Borneo,  30  leagues  to  the  weft, 
as  it  is  by  the  ocean  from  the  Molucca  Iflands  on  the  eaft, 
and  the  Philippines  on  the  north. 

The  air  is  hot  and  moift,  and  fubjedl  to  great  rains  during 
the  north-weft  winds,  that  blow  from  November  to  March, 
when  the  coaft  is  very  unfafe,  and  the  country  overflowed. 
The  chief  vegetables  of  this,  and  indeed  all  the  eaftern  iflands, 
are  rice  and  cacaos,  but  they  have  ebony,  Calambac  fanders, 
and  other  dyeing  woods.  They  have  pepper,  fugar,  betel, 
and  arac,  the  fineft  cotton  and  opium,  and  very  delicious 
fruits.  J 

The  only  towns  of  any  note  here,  are,  1.  Jampandam, 
where  is  as  commodious  a  harbour  as  any  in  the  Indian  lea. 
This  was  the  firft  place  of  confequence  taken  here  by  the 
Dutch,  who  have  a  fort  here,  whence  they  expelled  the 
Portugueze. 

Macassar,  is  a  city  near  the  fouth-weft  corner  of  the  ifland, 
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where  the  Dutch  have  a  fort  alfo,  mounted  with  70  gun' 
and  garrifoned  by  700  men,  to  awe  the  king  of  the  countiv’ 
and  have  made  it  a  place  of  good  trade, 
f  1  Moluccas,  are  a  clufter  of  iflands,  betwixt  Celebes  on 

if  u  e  and  New  Guinea  on  the  eaft.  They  . are  called 
3  e  Bpice  Iflands,  from  the  fpices  they  abound  with,  and 
which  grow  no  where  elfe  in  the  known  world.  The  Banda 
illands  alone  produce  nutmegs :  and  Ternate,  Tidor,  Am- 
hoyna,  Ceram,  and  a  few  other  fmall  iflands,  furnifh  the 
whole  world  with  cloves;  which  they  produce  in  fuch  abun- 
ance,  fiat  great  quantities  drop  from  the  trees  ungathered, 
and  are  fuftered  to  rot  on  the  ground;  and,  of  nutmegs,  mil- 
.ons  are  often  deflroyed  on  the  fpot  by  the  Dutch,  who  are 
e  engroflers  of  thefe  commodities,  to  prevent  the  markets 
being  overflocked,  and  to  keep  up  the  price  of  them. 

Banda,  the  prmapal  and  largeft  of  the  Nutmeg  Iflands,  is  a 
mall  ifland,  not  above  20  miles  long  and  10  "broad,  but  is 
exceeding  ferule,  yielding  oranges,  and  other  fruits,  befides 
whole  lorefls  of  nutmeg-trees  and  cloves,  without  cultivation. 
J  he  commodities  chiefly  imported  here  are  rice,  cloths  of 
Coromandel,  Cambaya,  and  Malacca;  broad  cloth,  flan¬ 
nel,  damafks,  taffaties,  velvets,  gold  chains,  and  coins,  fil¬ 
ver  cups  gilt,  China  boxes,  bafons,  head-pieces,  puns,  and 
damafked  fword-blades. 

1  here  are  5  or  6  other  very  fmall  iflands,  which  produce  nut- 
megs,  and  lie  all  round  about  Banda,  at  a  few  leagues  dif- 
tance,  all  which  the  Dutch  have  in  fubjedlion.  They  lie 
30  leagues  fouth -eaft  of  Amboyna. 

Terna-te,  Tidore,  Motir,  Machiam,  and  Bachian 
iflands,  are  of  as  much  note  for  the  clove- trade,  as  the  Banda 
Iflands  are  for  the  nutmeg. 

Ternate,  the  chief,  though  not  the  biggeft  of  them,  is  not 
above  b  leagues  in  extent,  and  affords  but  little  provifions, 
except  goats  and  fome  poultry  :  but  it’s  chief  produft  is  the 
clove-tree,  which  grows  fpontaneous,  and  bears  fruit  the 
eighth  year  to  fo  great  increafe,  that  the  Dutch  have  cut 
down  whole  woods  of  them. 

Though  thefe  only  be  the  real  or  proper  Molucca  Iflands, 
and  produce  both  cloves  and  nutmegs  in  the  greateft  quanti¬ 
ties,  there  are  fome  others,  the  largeft  and  moil  noted  of 
which  are, 

1.  Bouro,  about  50  leagues  in  compafs.  The  blacks,  be¬ 
gging  to  the  Dutch  company,  have  fine  plantations  here. 

1  he  produel  is  cacaos  and  other  Indian  fruits,  rice,  millet, 
barley,  beans,  pot-herbs,  and  tobacco. 

2.  Amboyna,  25  leagues  weft,  6  north  from  Banda,  is  about 
24  leagues  in  circumference,  producing  nutmegs,  cloves, 
oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  fugar-canes,  cacao,  potatoes,  mil¬ 
let,  tobacco,  bamboes,  &c.  The  chief  town  has  to  the  weft 
of  it  a  very  fair  bay,  where  is  good  anchorage  and  fhelter 
for  fhips.  This  bay  enters  deep,  fo  as  almoft  to  divide  the 
country  in  two.  The  caftle  or  fort  of  Victory,  built  by  the 
L  utch,  and  made  the  ftaple  of  the  company,  ftands  about  2 
leagues  up  in  the  bay  eaft  from  the  harbour,  and  is  defended 
by  4  bulwarks,  and  a  confiderable  garrifon.  This  caflle  was 
the  feene  of  the  mafi’acre  of  the  Engiifh  faclory  by  the  Dutch 

ln ,  .  l  3’  The  Dutch  have  fevera*  other  forts  in  this  ifland, 
which  are  reckoned  their  beft  fetdements  in  the  Eaft-Indies 
next  to  Batavia. 

Ceram  Island,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Amboyna,  bears  both 

cloves  and  nutmegs.  The  Dutch  fadlorv  here  is  called 
Ambay. 

The  PmLippiNE  Islands,  are  computed  at  12CC  in  number, 
of  which  5  or  600  are  pretty  confiderable. 

The  Spaniards  made  their  firft  fettlement  in  them  in  the 
resign  of  Philip  II.  in  honour  of  whom  they  are  fo  called. 

1  he  air  is  very  hot,  with  little  difference  of  feafons.  Their 
chief  producl  is  gold,  rice,  the  ufual  Indian  fruits,  beads, 
fowl,  ffth,  and  infedts,  with  good  large  nutmegs,  which 
they  don  t  cultivate  however,  left  it  fhould  tempt  the  Dutch 
to  attack  them.  I  hey  neither  allow  the  Engiifh  nor  Dutch 

to  trade  here,  left  they  fhould  difeover  their  riches  and 
weaknefs. 

Their  chief  iflands  are,  1.  Mindanao.  It  has  many  deep 
bays,  affording  good  harbours  for  (hipping. 

Its  chief  trade  is  with  the  ifland  Manilla,  but  partly  with 
Borneo.  The  Dutch  come  hither  in  Hoops  from  Ternate 
and  Tidor,  for  rice,  bees-wax,  and  tobacco,  which  laft 
grows  plentifully  here,  and  is  of  an  excellent  fort. 

Several  other  iflands  lie  about  this,  with  good  harbours. 

Bohol,  about  40  leagues  in  compafs,  lies  north  of  Mindanao. 
The  foil  yields  cacaos,  and  diveis  roots,  much  cattle  and 
fifh,  and  is  rich  in  gold  mines.  » 

Layte,  is  above  9°  leagues  in  compafs.  It’s  plains  are  very 
ftuitful,  and  yield  plentiful  crops  cf  rice,  grain,  cacao  trees, 
and  good  timber  for  (hipping.  T  he  commodities  for  trade 
are,  rice,  bees-wax,  and  cotton  quilts. 

Xolo  is  an  ifland  where  all  the  fhips  of  Borneo  touch,  and  may¬ 
be  called  the  mart  of  all  the  Moorifh  kingdoms  in  ihe  eaft. 
It  abounds  with  rice,  and  the  fea  throws  abundance  of  am- 
bergrcale  on  it’s  fhore,  and  yields  pearl  as  well  as  amber. 

But  the  biggeft  and  richeft  of  all  the  Philippine  Iflands,  is 

Luconia,  which  the  Portugueze  call  Manilla  from  it’s 
chtef  town,  and  the  Spaniards  New  Castille.  It  is  a 
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.plentiful  ifland,  and  able  to  furnifh  good  materials  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  a  confiderable  commerce,  only  the  Spanifh  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  fo  rich,  lazy,  and  proud,  that  they  rather  difcou- 
rage  than  improve  it. 

■Manila,  or  Manilla,  the  chief  city,  i?  the  feat  of  the 
Spanifh  viceroy.  The  Chinefe,  who  inhabit  the  fuburbs, 
.are  the  only  mechanics  among  them,  the  Spaniards  and  In¬ 
dians  feldom  applying  to  any  bufinefs,  unlel's  compelled  by 
neceffity. 

I  his  ifland  has  the  liberty  of  fending  two  (hips  every  year  to 
New  Spain,  but,  being  limited  to  that  number,  they  build 
them  very  large.  Thefe  carry  the  fpices  and  rich  commodi¬ 
ties  of  India  to  Acapulco,  a  port  in  the  South  Sea,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Mexico,  and  bring  back  the  valuable  commodi¬ 
ties  of  America  and  Europe,  by  which  trade  the  gain  is  faid 
to  be  400  per  cent. 

'I  he  harbour  of  Manilla  is  fpacious,  fafe,  and  commodious  ; 
and  they  admit  of  trade  to  it  from  India  and  China,  but  not 
with  any  European  nation.  See  our  article  Acapulco. 

The  tobacco  of  this  ifland  is  very  pleafant  to  fmoke.  The 
people  fell  it  all  over  India  at  a  great  price,  while  that  of 
Mindanao,  which  is  really  as  good,  if  it  were  as  well  mana¬ 
ged,  is  fold  fo  cheap,  that  a  rial  will  purchafe  10  or  12 
pounds  of  it. 

The  Spaniards  build  very  good  fhips  here,  at  leaft  the  Por- 
tugueze  do  for  them,  with  which  they  trade  to  China,  Siam, 
Sumatra,  and  all  parts  of  the  country  round  ;  befides  the 
junks  which  are  built  for  the  Chinefe  traders,  who  employ 
abundance  of  fhips  of  all  fhapes  and  fizes. 

The  Ladrones  Islands  belong  alfo  to  Spain,  and  were  dif- 
covered  in  1565.  They  are  about  20  in  number. 

The  foil  of  Guam,  or  Guana,  the  chief  of  them,  yields 
pine-apples,  melons,  oranges,  limes.  See.  They  have  ex 
cellent  pork,  their  hogs  being  fed  with  cacao-nuts,  of  which 
here  are  large  groves. 

The  Acapulco  fhip  which  touches  here,  both  outward  and 
homeward  bound,  feldom  carries  lefs  than  1100  people  from 
Old  Spain  (befides  her  crew  of  400)  whom  fhe  leaves  at  the 
Philippine  Iflands,  to  recruit  the  Spanifh  plantations  there: 
/he  has  no  lefs  than  feven  decks,  and  carries  the  cargo  of 
feven  fhips  from  Manilla  to  Acapulco,  and  in  return  brings 
abundance  of  filver  from  the  Philippine  Iflands. 

The  Spaniards  have  a  fmall  fort  at  Guam. 

INDICO,  is  a  plant  which  grows  about  two  feet  high,  with 
round  leaves,  of  a  green,  inclining  towards  brown  on  the 
upper  fide  of  the  leaf,  and  filver-coloured  underneath,  and 
pretty  thick ;  after  which  come  flowers,  almoft  like  thofe  of 
peafe,  of  a  reddifh  colour,  from  whence  come  long  crooked 
pods,  refembling  a  fickle,  which  inclofe  a  little  feed  in  them, 
like  radifh-feed,  of  an  olive  colour. 

Of  the  method  of  cultivating  indico  in  America. 

When  the  Americans  fow  this  plant,  they  firft  drefs  the 
ground,  and  afterwards  make  holes  in  it,  about  a  foot  dif- 
tance  one  from  another,  and  into  each  hole  they  throw  ten 
or  twelve  of  thefe  feeds,  which  they  cover  lightly  with  earth, 
and  in  three  or  four  days  time,  this  little  feed  will  be  fure 
to  appear,  efpecially  in  a  wet  feafon;  and  in  two  months, 
or  fix  weeks  fometimes,  this  plant  will  be  ready  to  cut  and 
make  indico,  as  the  fequel  will  /hew  ;  and,  if  it  is  left  in 
the  ground,  in  three  months  time  it  will  yield  both  the  flower 
and  the  feed:  what  they  fear-  moil,  upon  account  of  this 
plant,  is  a  kind  of  caterpillar,  which  in  St.  Chriftopher’s  they 
find  fometimes  to  breed  in  a  night,  and  ruin  all  the  promifing 
hopes  of  the  inhabitants  :  the  way  they  have  to  remedy  this 
is,  immediately  to  cut  down  all  the  plant,  and  throw  it  into 
a  vat,  or  tub,  with  the  caterpillars  and  all,  which  alfo  are  of 
fome  fervice.  The  other  way  to  remedy  this  misfortune  is, 
to  clear  a  large  place  betwixt  what  they  have  eat,  and  what 
they  have  not  touched  :  this  havock  is  not  feen  in  Martinico. 
Indico  is  a  fecula,  or  fettling,  made  by  means  of  water  and 
oil-olive,  out  of  the  leaves  of  the  anil,  or  indico  plant  : 
there  is  a  difference  between  that  made  of  the  leaves  only, 
and  that  which  is  made  of  the  leaves  and  fmall  branches. 
The  choiceft  of  the  former  fort,  is  that  which  bears  the 
furname  of  Serquiffe,  from  a  village  of  that  name,  which  is 
24  leagues  from  Surat,  and  near  Amadabat  in  the  Eaft- 
Indies.  It  is  made  likewife  ab  ut  Btana  and  Coffa  near 
Agra,  alfo  in  the  kingdom  of  Golconda :  the  Dutch  bring 
tome  of  it  from  Brampour  and  Bengal,  but  that  is  the  leal! 
valuable  of  all. 

When  the  inhabitants  of  the  places  above-named  would 
make  the  feculas  of  anil,  in  order  to  make  indico  of  it, 
they  cut  the  faid  herb  with  a  fickle,  when  the  leaves  begin 
to  fall  upon  touching  them  ;  and,  after  they  have  ftripped 
them  from  the  branches,  they  put  them  into  a  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  water,  which  is  in  a  veflel  called  the  fleeping-vat, 
there  letting  them  infufe  thirty  or  thirty-five  hours  ;  after 
which  they  turn  the  cock,  in  order  to  let  the  water  run  off, 
which  is  become  of  a  green  colour,  inclining  towards  blue, 
into  a  veflel  of  the  nature  of  a  churn,  where  it  is  worked  by 
a  negro,  by  means  of  a  roller,  or  turner  of  wood,  the  ends 
of  which  are  pointed  and  faced  with  iron;  this  they  work 
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till  the  water  abounds  with  a  lather,  then  they  caff  into  it  a 
little  oil  olive  ;  to  wit,  one  pound  into  fuch  a  quantity  of 
the  liquor  as  will  yield  feventy  pounds  of  indico,  fuch  as  is 
faleable;  and,  as  loon  as  the  laid  oil  is  thrown  in,  the  lather 
leparates  into  two  parts,  fo  that  you  may  obierve  a  quan¬ 
tity  curdled,  as  milk  is  when  ready  to  break ;  then  they 


ceafe  working,  and  let  it  ftand  to  fettle ; 


which,  when  it 


done  iome  time,  they  open  the  pipe  or  cock  of  the  vtffel  in 
order  to  let  the  water  clear  off,  that  the  fecula  which  is  fub- 
iided  may  remain  behind,  at  the  bottom  of  the  veflii  hke 
the  lees  of  wine:  then  taking  it  out,  they  put  it  into  ftrainimr 
bags  of  cloth,  to  feparate  what  water  was  left;  after  which 
they  convey  it  into  chefts  or  boxes  that  are  /hallow,  to  dry 
it;  and,  being  dried,  it  is  what  we  call  indico;  and  that 
name  is  given  to  this,  in  all  appearance,  becaufe  it  comes 
from  India.  Sometimes  the  Indians  make  their  indico  in  a 
fort  of  ponds,  inform  ofabafon,  which  they  prepare  with 
Jime,  that  becomes  of  an  equal  hardnefs  almoft  to  marble 
Eh ufe  the  indico  of  Serquiffe,  in  flat  cakes,  of  a  moderate 
thicknefs,  neither  too  foft  nor  too  hard,  of  a  deep  violet 
colour,  light,  and  fuch  as  fwims  on  water,  and,  when  broken 
has  no  white /pots  in  it;  and  laftly,  fuch  as  is  copperifh  or 
reddifh,  on  being  rubbed  with  one’s  nail,  and  has  the  leaft 
dult  or  broken  pieces  among  it. 


Of  the  adulteration  of  indico. 

We  have  no  fort  of  commodity  liable  to  more  various  ways 
of  being  fophifticated  or  counterfeited,  than  indico,  when 
it  bears  a  good  price;  which,  if  we  fhould  attempt  to  re¬ 
late,  it  would  make  a  fmall  volume  of  itfelf;  but  we  do  not 
think  it  neceffary,  fince  it  is  eafy  to  diihnguifh  that  which 
is  good  from  the  bad,  ftom  what  has  been  laid  in  relation  to 
the  choice  of  it. 

There  is  another  fort  called  chefnut  indico,  or  Agra  indico 
which  is  almoft  as  good  as  the  Serquiffe  ;  but,  as  the  form  does 
not  recommend  it  to  all  the  world,  it  is  only  in  ufe  with  the 
dyers.  There  come  to  us,  befides  this,  feveral  other  forts  of 
indico,  which  have  no  other  difference,  than  what  arifes 
from  the  places  where  they  are  made,  and  the  different  fea- 
fons  and  age  of  the  herb  from  which  they  are  made ;  for  the 
indico  made  of  the  plant  of  the  firft  gathering,  is  better  than 
that  of  the  fecond,  and  the  fecond  better  than  the  third  ;  the 
younger  the  leaf  is  which  is  ufed,  the  finer  the  indico  is,  be¬ 
ing  of  a  more  lively,  fhining,  violet  colour. 

Of  the  ufe  of  indico. 

The  ufe  of  the  indico  is  for  the  dyers  and  laundreffes,  ferving 
the  laft  to  put  among  their  linen.  The  painters  ufe  it  to 
grind  with  white,  for  painting  in  blue  ;  for,  if  it  is  ufed  alone 
and  neat,  it  turns  black  ;  ground  with  yellow,  it  makes  a 
green.  Some  confectioners  and  apothecaries  very  prepofte- 
roufly  employ  this  to  colour  fugars  to  make  conferves  with, 
and  fyrup  of  violets,  by  adding  fome  orrice. 

Of  the  other  fort  thereof. 

This  indico  is  alfo  the  feculae,  made  from  the  anil,  which 
differs  not  from  the  former,  but  as  it  is  made  of  the  whole 
plant,  ftalk  and  leaf;  the  beft  of  which  kind  is  that  which 
bears  the  name  of  Guatimala,  which  comes  from  the  Weft- 
Indies.  It  ought  to  be  light,  moderately  hard,  reddifn  upon 
one’s  nail,  fuch  as  will  fwim  upon  water;  and,  in  fhort,  to 
come  as  near  the  other  kind  as  may  be.  The  fureft  proof 
of  it’s  goodnefs  is,  it’s  burning  upon  the  fire  like  wax,  and 
leaving  only  a  little  allies  behmd. 

The  fecond  fort  of  this  indico  is  that  of  St.  Domingo,  which 
differs  not  from  the  Guatimala,  only  that  it  is  not  of  fo  lively 
a  colour.  1  he  third  is  the  Jamaica  indico,  that  is  brought 
to  England.  The  fourth  is  that  of  the  Leeward  Ifles  ;  all 
the  forts  are  better  or  worfe,  according  as  they  are  more  or 
lefs  neat  and  pure;  for  thofe  who  make  this,  mix  it  fome¬ 
times  with  fand  or  dirt ;  but  the  cheat  is  eafy  to  difeover,.  in 
that  the  indico,  which  is  fine  and  neat,  will  burn  like  wax ; 
and,  when  this  is  burnt,  the  earth  or  fand  will  be  left  behind. 
Monf.  1  avernier  obferves  in  his  book,  page  242,  that  the 
indico-duft  is  fo  fubtle  and  fo  penetrating,  that  thofe  who 
fift  it  are  obliged  to  have  their  face  covered,  and  drink  whey 
very  often  :  and  to  confirm  this,  and  make  good  the  pene¬ 
tration  of  the  indico-powder,  he  fays,  having  put  feveral 
times  an  egg  in  the  morning,  near  the  lifters  of  indico,  and 
at  night  breaking  it,  the  infide  has  been  all  ftained  through 
with  a  blue  colour.  T  his  is  ufed  only  by  the  dyeis. 


The  laws  of  England,  in  order  to  encourage  the  growth  and 
manufacture  of  indico  in  the  Britifli  plantations. 

From  and  after  the  25th  of  March  1749,  all  per/ ns  who 
fhall  import  into  this  kingdom,  direCtly  from  any  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  colonies  in  America,  in  veflels  that  may  legally  trade,  and 
are  manned  as  by  law  required,  any  good  and  merchantable 
indico,  free  from  any  falfe  mixtures,  and  fit  for  dyers  ufe  ; 
being  the  produCt  of  the  colony  from  whence  the  fame  is  im¬ 
ported,  /hall  be  intitled  to  fix-pence  for  every  pound  thereof, 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  cuftoms,  upon  demand,  by  the  col¬ 
lector 
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k<Sior  of  the  port  where  the  fame  (hall  be  imported  ;  and,  for 
want  of  fufficient  moRey  in  his  hands,  he  lhall  certify  the 
fame  to  the  commmiffioners  of  the  cuftoms,  who  fhail  caufe 
the  bounty  of  the  indico  imported  into  England,  to  be  paid 
by  the  receiver-general  of  the  cuftoms  in  England  ;  and  of 
that  imported  into  Scotland  by  the  receiver-general  there. 

If  any  perfon  (hall  make  entry  of  foreign  made  indico,  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Britifh  plantation  made,  or  (hall  mix  any 
foreign  indico,  or  other  falfe  mixture  with  that  made  in  the 
Britifh  plantations,  in  oider  to  claim  the  premium,  he  (hall 
forfeit  all  fuch  indico,  and,  in  cafe  of  fuch  mixture,  the 
quantity  fo  mixed,  both  foreign  and  Britidi  plantation  made, 
and  double  the  value  thereof,  (hall  be  forfeited  by  the  perlon 
making  fuch  mixture. 

An  Act  concerning  Indico,  anno  tertio  Georgii  III. 

regis. 

An  a£t  to  continue  and  amend  two  ads  made  in  the  twenty- 
ftrft  and  twenty-eighth  years  of  his  late  majefty’s  refon,  for 
encouraging  the  making  of  Indico  in  the  Britifh  plantations  I 
in  America  ;  and  for  extending  the  provifions  of  an  ad  of 
the  thirteenth  year  of  his  late  majefty’s  reign,  with  refped  to 
bringing  prize  goods  into  this  kingdom^  to  Spanifh  prize 
goods  taken  fince  the  late  declaration  of  war  with  Spain. 
Whereas  the  law  for  encouraging  the  making  of  indico  in 
the  Britifh  plantations  in  America,  has  been  found  to  be  very 
ufeffo  and  beneficial  to  the  public,  and  fo  near  expiring,  that 
it  is  fit  it  (hould  be  continued  ;  be  it  therefore  enaded^by  the 
king’s  moll  excellent  majefty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
confent  of  the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons,  in 
this  prefent  parliament  aflembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  I 
fame,  That  an  act  made  in  the  twenty-firft  year  of  the  reign 
of  his  late  majefty  king  George  the  Second,  intituled,  An  I 
act  for  encouraging  the  making  of  indico  in  the  Britifh  plan¬ 
tations  in  America,  which  was  to  continue  in  force  for  feven  I 
years,  from  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  March,  one  thoufand 
(even  hundred  and  forty  nine,  and  from  thence  to  the  end  of  | 
.  the  then  next  feffion  of  parliament;  and  which,  by  another 
_a£t  of  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  faid  late  majefty’s  reign, 
is  further  continued,  from  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  March,  one 
thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fifty-fix,  until  the  twenty-fifth  day 
of  March  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fixty-  three,  and  from 
thence  to  the  end  of  the  then  next  feftion  of  pa, Lament; 
(hall  be,  and  the  fame  is  hereby  further  continued,  from  the 
expiration  thereof,  until  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  March,  one 
thoufand  feven  hundred  and  feventy,  and  from  thence  to  the 
end  of  the  then  next  feffion  of  parliament. 

Provided  always,  and  be  it  enaded  by  the  authority  aforefaid, 

I  hat  from  and  after  the  time  limited  by  the  faid  ad,  of  the 
twenty -eighth  year  of  his  late  majefty ’s  reign,  no  more  than 
four-pence  on  the  pound  weight  (hall  be  paid  and  allowed  as 
a  bounty  on  indico  imported  from  his  majrfty’s  colonies,  un¬ 
der  the  regulations  and  rettridions  mentioned  in  the  faid  ad 
of  the  twenty  firft  year  of  the  reign  of  king  George  the 
Second  ;  and  that  no  part  of  the  faid  bounty  of  four-pence  on 

the  pound  weight  (hall  be  repaid  upon  the  exportation  of  fuch 
indico. 

Provided  alfo,  and  be  it  enaded,  That  in  cafe  any  doubt  or 
difpute  (hall  arife  between  the  furveyors  or  officers  of  the 
cuftoms,  and  the  owners  or  importers  of  indico  imported  in¬ 
to  any  of  the  out-ports  of  Great  Britain,  as  to  the  quality  of 
the  fame,  it  (hall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  colledor  of  his 
majefty  s  cuftoms  in  any  fuch  out  port,  to  call  two  or  more 
dyers,  dry  falters,  brokers,  or  others,  well  (killed  in  that 
commodity,  who  (hall  declare  upon  oath,  if  required,  their 
opinion  as  to  the  quality  of  the  fame  ;  and,  according  to  the 
bed  of  their  judgment,  determine  whether  the  faid  indico  is 
or  is  not  intitled  to  the  premium  granted  by  the  above  re¬ 
cited  ad. 

Provided  neverthelefs,  That  if  a  competent  number  of  per- 
ons,  well  (killed  in  that  commodity,  to  be  approved  of  by 
the  colledor  of  the  cuftoms  in  any  out-port  where  indico  is 
imported,  cannot  be  found  in  fuch  out-port,  then,  and  in 
fuch  cafe  only,  where  any  doubt  or  difpute  (hall  arile  as 
aforefaid,  famples  of  fuch  indico,  if  imported  into  any  out- 
P°rt  ‘n  England,  (hall  be  taken  and  fent  to  the  commiffioners 
of  the  cuftoms  of  London  :  and  if  imported  into  any  out- port 
at  Scotland,  to  the  Commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  at  Edin-  I 
urS!]’  ,'n  manner  as  the  refpedive  commiffioners  (hall 
dired,  in  order  to  be  infpeded  and  adjudged  by  fuch  perfons, 
and  in  fuch  manner  as  are  prefenbed  by  Jaw  (or  indico  im¬ 
ported  into  the  port  of  London. 

And  be  it  enaded  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That  all  the 
provifions  of  an  ad  paffied  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  late 
majefty  s  reign,  intituled,  An  ad  for  the  relief  and  encourage - 
ment  of  the  captors  of  prizes,  with  refped  to  the  bringing 
and  land  ng  prize  goods  in  this  kingdom,  be  extended  to 

t>pani(h  prize  goods  taken  fince  the  late  declaration  of  war 
with  Spam. 

INDOSTAN,  or  the  EMPIRE  of  the  GREAT  MOGUL. 

it  s  bounds  are  Tartary  on  the  north,  the  peninfula  of  India 
within  Ganges,  and  the  bay  of  Bengal  on  the  fouth,  India 
beyond  Ganges  on  the  eaft,  and  Petfia  on  the  weft.  The 
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great  eft  breadth  eaft  find  weft,  from  the  fionfier  of  Perfia  to 
the  kingdom  of  Ava,  is  1400  miles;  but  ’tis  much  contraded 
towards  the  fouth,  and  much  indented  by  Tartary  towards 
the  fouth-weft.  Excepting  fume  Indian  fovereigns  on  the 
lalabar  coaft,  and  others  in  the  heart  of  India,  die  Mogul 
may  be  laid  to  be  mafter  of  all  the  open  countiy  as  far  as  it’s 
out  ei  n  extremity  Cape  Comoifi  ;  but,  as  fcarce  any  geogra- 
p  ers  hove  extended  his  dominions  farther  fouth  than  latitude 
2°j  "1  conform  to  the  tables  of  the  Sanfons  and  Luyts, 
and  reftrain  Indoftan  to  it’s  foity  kingdoms. 

The  tropic  of  Cancer  runs  through  the  middle  of  it.  The 
longeft  day  in  the  north  is  about  14  hours  and  and  in  the 
(outh  about  12  ~ ;  the  fouth  part  lies  within  the  torrid  zone, 
and  is  generally  very  hot,  but,  in  the  hotteft  part  of  the  year, 
the  rains  refrefh  the  earth  and  cool  the  air.  The  heft  account 
of  the  winds  which  blow  in  thofe  feas,  as  well  the  conftant 
trade  winds  as  the  monfoons,  has  been  publifhed  by  Dr.  Halley, 
to  whom  we  refer  the  curious. 

^  he  rains  keep  the  earth  in  fo  due  a  temperament,  that  ve¬ 
getables  fpring  with  incredible  (peed.  Rice,  being  the  corn 
of  moft  general  ufe,  is  the  chief  grain  cultivated  ;  they  have 
wheat  alfo,  which  is  finer  than  any  in  Europe;  especially  in 
Bengal,  [fee  Bengal]  and  in  the  north  part  of  this  country. 
In  this  part  alfo,  are  variety  of  the  European  fruits. — Their 
chief  Afiatic  fruits  are  dates,  figs,  prunelloes,  pomegranates, 
plantains,  tamarinds,  guavas,  jaccas,  ananas,  brindoins, 
jambos,  cayans,  mirabolans,  mangoes,  almonds,  cacaos, 
limes,  oranges,  and  lemons ;  and  the  pepper-plant,  fugar- canes, 
indico,  cotton,  the  arac  and  betel -tiees,  melons,  cardamums, 
faftion,  turmeric,  opium,  ginger. —  I  he  foil  in  general  is  fat 
and  rich,  yet  light :  it  alfo  produces  all  the  beautiful  flowers 
that  can  be  expeded  in  the  climate :  and,  as  for  it’s  fundry 
barren  mountains,  thefe  produce  jafper,  agate,  granates, 
chryfolites,  amethyfts,  rubies,  and  diamonds. 

Ot  the  cotton-fhrub,  whereof  they  make  their  callicoes, 
muflins,  ginghams,  &c.  they  plant  large  fields  with  the  feed, 
which  grows  up  as  high  as  a  rofe-bufh.  See  Cotton.  The 
valuable  plant  of  indico,  alfo,  is  a  fhrub  that  grows  here  to 
the  fize  of  a  goofeberry-bufh.  See  Indico.  Abundance  of 
thefe  (hrubs  are  planted  about  Amadabat  and  Agra,  but  the 
heft  fort  comes  from  Biana  near  Agra.  They  have  great 
quantities  of  fine  woods  and  groves,  which  afford  timber  for 
building,  either  houfes  or  (hipping,  and  good  quantities  of 
red-wood  for  dyeing  ;  but  their  moft  remarkable  trees  are 
the  banyan,  palm,  and  toddy-tiees.  As  for  their  mulberry- 
trees  and  their  filk-worms,  they  are  as  fine  as  in  any  part  of 
the  world. 

Here  is  plenty  both  of  wild  and  tame  beads.  They  have  oxen, 
camels,  dromedaries,  afles,  mules,  but  their  oxen  are  the 
moft  ferviceable,  either  for  draught  or  carriage.  ’Tis  com¬ 
mon  to  meet  a  caravan  [fee  the  article  Caravan]  of  8  or 
10,000  of  them,  employed  in  the  carrying  fait,  rice,  and 
other  grain.  Their  drivers  have  no  other  employment,  nor 
any  fixed  abode,  fo  that  they  carry  their  families  with  them. 
There  is  a  captain  of  every  caravan,  who  carries  a  ftrmg  of 
pearl  about  his  neck,  and  affeds  the  ftate  of  a  prince. — Thefe 
carrieis  ate  divided  into  four  tribes,  of  about  100,000  fouls 
each,  and  live  always  in  tents.  The  firft  carries  only  corn 
the  lecond  1  ice,  the  third  peafe  and  beans,  and  the  fourth 
fait,  and  are  diftinguifhed  by  certain  marks  made  in  the  fore¬ 
heads  of  every  tribe. 

The  flefh  of  the  Indian  hogs  is  reckoned  the  beft  butcher’s 
meat  in  this  country,  of  which  there  is  great  plenty  ;  thefe, 
together  with  the  antelopes,  not  being  the  property  of  any 
particular  perfon,  all  are  at  liberty  to  hunt  and  kill  them  ; 
fo  that,  though  the  people  have  no  lands  which  they  can  call 
their  own,  yet  the  privileges  they  enjoy  are  almoft  an  equi¬ 
valent,  the  lion  being  the  only  bead  of  the  foreft,  the  hunt¬ 
ing  of  which  the  Mogul  referves  to  himfelf. 

1  owards  Perfia  and  1  artary  they  have  fine  large  (heep, 
whereas  thofe  in  the  fouth  are  thin  and  long-ftianked,  with 
red  hair  on  their  backs  inftead  of  wool,  and  their  flefh  is 
lean  and  dry.  f  hey  have  great  variety  of  tame  and  wild 

fowl,  as  well  as  plenty  of  poultiy,  whofe  fL(h  is  generally 
Jean  and  dry.  1 

They  have  great  plenty  of  excellent  fi(h  in  their  rivers  and 
feas,  both  (cale  and  fhell  fifh  ;  and  of  the  latter  there  are  as 
good  at  Port  St.  George  as  we  have  in  England. 

Befides  cotton,  which  is  the  prime  and  ftaple  commodity  of 
this  country,  it  yields  alfo  for  exportation  indico,  futrar,  opi¬ 
um,  afla  foetida,  cardamums,  aloes,  borax,  faltpetre,  ful- 
phur,  allum,  lacque,  and  other  gums ;  caffia,  camphor,  fan- 
dal-wood  ;  and  befides  diamonds  and  other  precious  ftones, 
as  the  bezoar,  the  ferpentine  ftone,  as  alfo  civet,  ginger* 
Malabar  pepper,  and  a  great  variety  of  drugs. 

The  manufactures  which  are  therewith  exported  to  Europe 
are  callicoes  and  muflins  of  all  the  fineft  forts  and  (tains  - 
raw  and  wrought  filks  of  many  kinds;  cabinets,  efciutores* 
and  other  curious  wood  works,  very  finely  lacquered  ;  the 
fineft  canes,  of  which  many  are  moft  curioufly  cafed  with 
toi toile-fhell,  and  abundance  of  other  toys. 

The  merchandizes  brought  hitherto  from  Europe,  areEndifh 

doth  and  (tuffs,  of  which  our  merchants  fend  fev  ral  Hales 
up  to  the  gi eat  Mogul’s  com t,  to  Agra,  Lake.,  and  other 

places ; 
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places ;  likewife  lead,  looking-glafles,  fwOrd-blades1,  knives, 
haberdafhery  wares,  gold  and  filver  lace,  tin-wares,  wine, 
brandy,  beer,  and  fome  other  provifions,  taken  off  chiefly 
by  our  own  factories. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  ha?  been  faid,  that  there  are  not  greater 
merchants  in  the  world  than  the  Mogul’s  fubjedls :  for  though 
their  {hipping  never  pafles  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  they 
drive  a  very  great  trade  to  Perfia  and  Turkey,  with  all  the 
rich  merchandizes  of  India  :  in  return  for  which,  they  bring 
back  carpets,  pearl,  and  other  Perfian  commodities,  but 
chiefly  treafure,  which  they  often  put  on  board  Englifh  and 
Dutch  veflels.  And  the  freight  hereof  is  obferved  by  Mr. 
Lockyer  to  be  one  great  branch  of  our  Eaft-India  company’s 
profit,  and  is  all  clear  gain  to  this  nation ;  for  a  (hip  feldom 
comes  to  Surat  from  Perfia,  but  fhe  is  as  deeply  loaded  as 
fhe  can  fwim  with  paflengers,  and  vaft  quantities  of  pearl 
and  treafure  on  board,  to  the  amount  foriletimes  of  2  or 
3,000,000  1,  fterling. 

The  Mogul’s  fubje&s,  indeed,  have  {hips  of  their  own  of  4  or 
500  tons  burden,  built  after  the  Englifh  model ;  but  they 
judge  it  fafer  to  ma'ke  ufeof  the  European  {hips  and  comman¬ 
ders  againft  the  dangers  of  the  pirates,  with  which  thofe  fleas 
are  often  infefted,  their  own  natives  being  but  very  indifferent 
foldiers  or  lailors.  There  is  not  a  man  of  war,  or  any  {hip 
of  force  belonging  to  the  Mogul,  in  all  India. 

They  build  their  merchant- {hips  with  teak,  a  firm  lafting 
timber  ;  and,  inftead  of  caulking  the  fleams,  the  planks  are 
fabbeted,  and  let  one  into  the  other;  which  with  oakham, 
and  a  fort  of  pitch  called  dammer,  brought  from  the  Maidive 
Iflands,  make  them  very  tight. 

Their  cables  and  other  cordage,  are  made  of  the  cacao-tree, 
and  they  have  their  anchors  and  guns  from  Europe  :  they 
have  flat- bottomed  veflels,  whole  Aides  are  five  or  fix  feet 
high  ;  the  planks  of  which  are  very  thin*  and  fewed  together 
with  their  cordage,  fo  that  they  will  yield  like  pafteboard, 
and  are  in  no  danger  of  flplitting  when  they  ftrike,  as  they 
muft  do  fleveral  times  on  many  parts  of  their  flhores  ;  for 
which  reafon,  the  Englifh  feldom  attempt  to  fend  any  thing 
afliore  in  their  own  boats. 

Of  the  chief  provinces  or  kingdoms  for  trade. 

KaicaRes;  the  country  in  the  general  is  barren,  but  has  a 
good  trade  from  Tartarv  and  China. 

Siba,  it’s  country  is  pretty  fertile,  and  it  enjoys  a  pretty  good 
trade.  / 

Naugracut,  or  Nagracat,  is  a  mountainous  kingdom. 
The  chief  city  of  the  fame  name,  is  a  place  of  good  trade  tor 
drugs,  and  other  commodities  brought  from  Tartary. 

Cassimere,  enjoys  a  clear  healthy  air*  as  temperate  as  any 
in  Europe,  and  a  foil  well  cultivated,  abounding  with  all  the 
conveniencies  of  life,  and  fo  far  exceeding  all  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  fun -burnt  provinces,  that  Catrou  fays,  5tis  ftiled^the  pa- 
radife  of  India. 

It  is  furrounded  by  mountains,  rifing  one  above  another,  the 
lower  covered  with  cattle,  and  all  kind  of  game  creatures, 
without  any  noxious  animals  ;  and  the  higher  covered  with 
{now,  which,  melting,  forms  the  many  rivulets  that  water 
the  country,  befides  fleveral  fmall  lakes,  and  render  it  fo  fiuit- 
ful,  that  it  looks  like  a  large  garden  of  ever-greens,  cut  through 
with  canals,  and  abounding  with  all  forts  of  pulfe,  rice,  corn, 
faffion,  hemp,  apricots,  peaches,  apples,  pears,  plums,  vines, 
&c.  and  the  fame  pot-herbs  as  the  Europeans,  but  not  fo  good, 
for  want  of  fkilful  gardeners*  The  woods  alfo  abound  with 
bees;  fo  that  it  may  be  truly  called  a  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey.  The  waters  of  it’s  pleafant  ftreams  join,  and 
form  the  river  Tehenas,  which  breaks  through  a  mountain, 
and  carries  goods  through  the  greateft  part  of  the  kingdom, 
into  the  Indus,  or  Sinde,  at  Attock. 

I  he  people  in  this  country  make  houfhold  furniture,  which 
they  fend  over  all  the  Indies,  and  they  excel  in  the  delicacy 
of  their  varnifh  ;  but  their  chief  trade  is  in  the  fluffs  called 
chales,  wherein  they  employ  their  children.  Both  fexes  wear 
them  in  winter,  on  their  heads,  and  throw  one  end  over  their 
fhoulders.  They  make  one  fort  of  their  own  wool,  which  is 
finer  than  Spanifh ;  and  another  of  wild  goats-hair,  which 
they  have  from  Tibet :  they  are  finer  and  fofter  than  caftor, 
and  more  valued  than  the  former,  but  muft  be  often  aired, 
to  prevent  their  being  worm-eaten. 

Some  of  thefecoft  150  roupies,  but  the  others  not  above  50. 
They  are  about  an  ell  and  a  half  long,  and  an  ell  broad,  and 
are  embroidered  about  a  foot  at  the  ends.  They  are  made 
in  other  parts  of  the  Indies,  but  not  fo  fine  as  here,  which  is 
afcribed  to  their  water. 

The  Cafilmere  merchants,  that  go  every  year  from  one 
mountain  to  another,  to  gather  wool,  fay,  that,  between  thofe 
mountains  which  are  independent  on  this  province,  there  are 
fcveral  vallies  of  good  land,  which  pay  annual  tribute  to  the 
government  in  leather  and  wool,  and  abound  with  corn,  rice, 
apricots,  melons,  and  grapes  that  afford  very  good  wine. 

Uabul,  or  Caboulistan,  a  province  abounding  with  plenty 
of  provifions,  a  good  trade  with  Perfu,  Tartary,  China,  and 
the  Indies,  buy  60,000  horfes  annually  of  the  Uibec  Tartars, 
which  they  fend  to  the  greateff  part  of  India,  and  deal  much 
in  diugs  that  grow  in  the  mountains,  where  they  have  iron- 
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mines  and  canes,  which  fupply  their  manufacture  for  halberds 
and  lances.  , 

Hachacan  :  the  people  of  this  province  fubfift  chiefly  by  let¬ 
ting  out  camels,  and  conducting  the  caravans  laden  with  mer¬ 
chandize.  See  the  article  Caravans. 

Multin,  a  province  that  produces  vaft  quantities  of  fugar,  of 
which  they  fend  a  great  deal  to  Tatty  and  Lahorf  galls, 
opium,  brimftone,  and  fome  fpices. 

Their  manufactures  are  good  white  cloths  and  napkins,  cot¬ 
ton,  thread,  filk  of  Bengal,  [fee  the  article  Bengal]  painted 
callicoes,  which  they  fell  to  Agra,  Tatta,  &c.  with  red  fluffs 
and  turbands.  They  vend  alfo  great  numbers  of  camels  into 
Perfia,  and  divers  parts  of  the  Indies. 

It  once  had  a  great  trade,  when  they  fend  merchandizes  at  an 
eafy  rate  to  Tatta,  by  the  Indus,  as  well  as  other  rivers  from 
the  mountains  of  Caflimere;  but,  fince  the  mouth  of  the  In¬ 
dus  has  been  flopped  up  with  fand,  they  fend  their  goods  by 
land-carriage  to  Agra,  and  thence  to  Surat,  which  has  lefiened 
their  trade  and  number  of  people.  It  has  many  good  towns 
in  it  s  dependence,  and  is  the  chief  rendezvous  of  wealthy 
Banians  that  trade  into  Perfia. 

Buckor,  a  province  through  which  the  river  Indus  runs,  and, 
dividing  jx  into  two  parts,-  renders  it  both  rich  and  fruitful  : 
fo  that  it’s  banks  abound  with  corn  and  cattle;  but  the  weft 
part  is  defert. 

Buckor  Town,  which  lies  on  an  illand  of  the  Indus,  has  a 
confidferable  traffic  in  Indian  cloths,  and  other  commodities. 

Sucker,  is  another  town  ot  fome  note  for  it’s  trade  and  agri- 
cultuie  on  the  river  Damiad,  or  Dimtudee;  and  Rawree, 
on  the  fame  river,  near  it’s  mouth,  is  a  place  likewife  of  good 
trade,  and  fends  barks  down  the  river,  which  trade  as  far  as 
Mozambique,  and  other  parts  of  Africa. 

Tatta,  or  Sindi.  This  province,  which  is  the  weftern 
boundary  of  the  Mogul  empire,  is  very  conveniently  fituated 
for  trade,  and  was  very  much  inriched  by  it,  before  fo  great 
a  {hare  thereof  was  drawn  away  by  Surat* 

The  river  Indus  fupplies  it  with  great  variety  and  plenty  of 
fifh.  Here  are  alfo  ftore  of  peacocks,  pidgeons,  partridges, 
plovers,  wild  geefe,  ducks,  and  other  wild  fowl,  which  are 
free  to  every  body.  The  country  abounds  with  wheat,  rice, 
pulfe,  and  with  provender  for  cattle.  They  never  have  a 
dearth  of  provifions,  becaufe  the  Indus  overflows  all  the  low 
grounds,  and  leaves  a  fat  flime,  which  never  fails  to  produce 
a  good  crop.  It’s  other  productions  are  faltpetre,  fal  ammo¬ 
niac,  borax,  opopanax,  afia  foetida,  bezoar,  lapis- tutise,  lapis- 
lazuli,  and  raw  filk,  but  not  fine.  The  wood  lignum-dulce 
grows  only  in  this  country  ;  the  root  is  chiefly  ufeful,  called 
putchcock,  or  radix-dulcis,  which  is  a  good  ingredient  im 
perfumes  ;  fo  that  great  quantities  of  it  are  exported  to  Surat, 
and  from  thence  to  China,  where  it  bears  a  good  price,  ic 
being  burned  in  their  incenfe-pots  before  their  images. 

They  manufacture  both  cotton  and  lilks,  make  chints,  very 
fine  and  cheap,  alfo  beautiful  coveilets  for  beds,  fine  cabinets, 
both  lacquered,  and  inlaid  with  ivory,  and  japanned  wooden 
diflies  and  tables.  They  export  great  quantities  of  butter, 
which  they  melt  and  put  in  jars,  made  of  the  hides  of  cattle, 
in  the  form  of  a  globe,  with  a  neck  and  mouth  on  one  fide. 
The  capital,  of  the  fame  name,  and  the  chief  trading  town 
of  the  province,  ftands  in  an  ifland  formed  by  the  Indus.°  The 
chief  commodities  here  are  fine  cotton,  linen,  turbands,  car¬ 
pets,  leather-work,  boxes,  cabinets,  and  other  curious  uten- 
itls  of  wood,  inlaid  with  mother  of  pearl.  Here  is  alfo  oil  of 
cacao- nuts,  butter,  fugar,  pitch,  rofin,  fluffs  of  all  forts, 
annifeed,  &c.  which  are  brought  down  the  Indus  in  veflels 
from  the  other  provinces. 

Larribandar,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  the  port  of  the 
city,  and  will  receive  {hips  of  200  tons, 

Diul,  01  Dobil,  is  another  port,  and  is  the  moft  commodious 
and  celebrated  harbour  in  the  kingdom,  and  is  the  place  where 
fhips  ulually  touch  that  fail  from  India  to  Ormus. 

Jesselmere  Province.  The  north  parts  are  mountainous, 
but  the  fouth  are  watered  by  the  river  Padder,  and  the  greateft 
part  of  the  country  is  fruitful  in  corn  and  cattle,  efpecially 
Bleep. 

Jesselmere  Town,  it’s  capital  ftands  on  the  north  part,  with¬ 
in  land,  but  has  a  very  good  trade  for  indico,  cotton,  and 
woollen  cloths. 

Soret  Province,  the  laft  on  the  weftern  clafs,  is  a  very  rich 
and  fruitful  province,  well  furnilhed  with  all  the  neceflaries 

'  of  life. 

Janagat,  it  s  chief  city,  is  populous  and  rich,  by  reafon  of 
it  s  commodious  fituation  near  the  river  Padder,  which  falls, 
a  little  below  it,  into  the  gulph  of  Indus,  and  renders  it  a 
place  of  good  trade. 

The  chief  midland  provinces  for  trade  are, 

Chitor  .  the  chief  produdl  for  which  it  is  noted  is  ftone,  fait, 
and  afia  foetida,  which  grows  on  mountains  and  barren  places. 
The  Banians  mix  afia  foetida  with  their  fauces,  reckoning  no 
difh  good  without  it. 

i_hetipore,  or  Chitpour,  is  the  only  place  of  note  here. 

It  ftands  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  and  is  inhabited  by  Banians, 
who  make  cotton -yarn,  and  weave  great  quantities  of  thofe 
callicoes  called  chints. 
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Malvay  Province,  produces  all  that  grows  in  the  other 
provinces,  and  has  a  great  many  trading  towns,  of  which  the 
capital,  and  that  of  the  greateft  traffic,  is 
Ratispore,  or  Rantipore,  or  Ratibor  ;  and  alfo 
Serog,  which  lies  between  Surat  and  Agra.  This  is  a  great 
city,  chiefly  inhabited  by  Banian  merchants  and  handicraftf- 
men,  who  drive  a  great  trade  in  callicoes,  both  white  and 
painted,  called  chites,  which,  the  more  they  are  wafhed,  the 
brighter  are  the  colours.  They  are  worn  by  the  common 
people  of  Perfia  and  Turkey,  and  are  ufed  in  other  countries 
for  bed  quilts  and  napkins.  They  make  another  fort  of  li- 
nenhere,  fo  very  fine  that  the  body  is  plainly  feen  through  it. 
This  the  merchants  are  not  allowed  to  export;  for  the  go¬ 
vernment  fends  it  all  to  the  Mogul’s  court,  for  the  fultanelfes 
of  the  feraglio,  and  the  ladies  of  quality,  who  dance  in  the 
very  hot  weather  with  nothing  on  them  but  fhifts,  or  robes, 
made  of  this  linen.  It  is  computed  to  be  about  ioo  leagues 
of  this  country  from  hence  to  Brampour,  through  fine  fields 
of  corn  and  rice;  the  foil  is  of  much  the  fame  nature  from 
hence  to  Agra,  and  the  villages  are  very  thick  all  the  way. 
Nader  is  a  great  city  here:  the  inhabitants  make  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  quilted  coverlets,  fome  white,  others  embroidered 
with  gold,  {ilk,  and  fattin  flowers. 

Narvar,  a  province  abounding  with  wool  and  cotton,  and 
with  fuch  quantities  of  fugar-canes  and  mangoes,  that  they 
feed  their  horfes  with  them.  Here  are  vafl  flocks  of  fheep, 
whofe  wool  is  efteemed  no  way  inferior  to  that  of  Spain. 
The  chief  towns  of  any  trade  are  Handee,  remarkable  for 
rhinoceros’s-horns,  which  are  much  valued  in  India. 
Sandaye,  or  Sandage,  noted  for  manufactures  of  wool, 
cotton,  and  fire-arms,  and  much  frequented  by  merchants. 
Barandon,  a  thoroughfare  for  caravans,  and  remarkable  for 
a  great  trade  in  arms,  hart’s  and  elephant’s-teeth. 

Gdai.eor  Province.  It’s  capital  of  the  fame  name  is  a 
large  city,  but  not  diftinguifhable  for  any  fort  of  commerce. 
Agra,  or  Indostan  Proper,  is  called  fo  from  being  the 
principal  kingdom  of  the  Mogul  empire.  It  is  a  plain  coun¬ 
try,  and,  though  not  fo  fruitful  of  wheat  and  other  corn  as 
Dely,  abounds  with  oranges,  lemons,  and  many  other  fruits, 
befides  rice,  indico,  and  cotton;  and  it’s  manufactures  of 
white  cloth,  fluffs  of  filk,  filver  and  gold  lace,  &c.  render  it 
one  of  the  richefl  countries  in  the  Indies.  It  is  one  of  the 
largeft  provinces  in  the  Mogul’s  dominions,  according  to 
Thevenot,  though  it  does  not  appear  fo  by  the  ordinary 
maps. 

Agra,  it's  capital  city,  whither  a  great  number  of  Popifh  mer¬ 
chants  refort,  becaufe  Eckbar,  the  emperor  who  founded  it, 
in  1566,  allowed  the  Jefuits  a  fettlement  and  penfton  here, 
which  they  enjoy  to  this  day  *.  This  is  a  place  of  great  traf¬ 
fic,  being  reforted  to  by  merchants  from  China,  Perfia,  all 
parts  of  India,  and  by  the  Englifh  and  Dutch.  Our  nation 
once  had  a  faelory  here  ;  but  the  long  diftance  from  Surat, 
and  the  hazards  and  difficulties  they  fuftained  in  pafling  thro’ 
the  countries  of  many  rajas  and  rafboutes,  made  them  with¬ 
draw  it,  though  they  {fill  continue  to  trade  here. 

*  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  religious  miflioharies  of  Popifh 
countries  have  been  greatly  inftrumental  to  promote  the 
trade  of  their  countries,  efpecially  thofe  of  France  ;  which 
being  done  under  the  difguife  of  religion,  it  is  the  lefs  per¬ 
ceptible.  The  religious  have  been  remarkably  bufy  on  thefe 
occafions  among  the  Indians  of  North  America,  and  have 
moulded  and  fafhioned  them  to  the  form  of  the  court,  to 
anfwer  the  interefts  of  commerce,  and  to  make  fuch  alli¬ 
ances  with  the  French  as  may  the  better  enable  them  to 
advance  their  trade,  and  increafe  their  pofleffions  atthe  ex¬ 
pence  of  thofe  of  Great -Britain  ;  but  what  Trading  Mis- 
sionar-ies  has  England  to  promote  it’scommerce and  na¬ 
vigation  ? 

The  Dutch  have  ftill  a  faflory  in  this  city,  and  trade  chiefly 
in  fcarlet  cloth,  looking- glaffes,  filver,  gold,  and  white  lace, 
hard-ware,  indico,  cloth  of  Jelapour,  and  fpices.  They  have 
houfes  at  feveral  other  towns,  to  which  they  fend  fa<5lors  an¬ 
nually,  and  have  always  fome  perfons  near  the  court,  to  pre¬ 
vent  being  impofed  on  by  the  covetous  tyrannical  governors 
at  the  fettlements  on  the  coaft  of  Bengal. 

Here  are  above  60  very  large  caravan  (era’s,  nobly  built  [fee 
Caravansera]  fome  of  which  have  fix  large  courts,  with 
their  portico’s,  and  moft  commodious  apartments  for  the 
merchants. 

Fettipore,  or  Fatapour,  a  town  about  17  miles  weft  of 
Agra.  The  emperor  Eckbar,  before- mentioned,  built  here  a 
ftately  palace,  and  a  noble  bazar  for  trade  [fee  Bazar  :] 
they  have  here  a  grand  manufatfture  for  tafFata’s.  The  bazar, 
whoFe  top  is  full  of  little  pyramids,  is  500  paces  in  length, 
well  built,  and  neatly  paved.  The  court  within  is  fix  times 
larger  than  the  Royal  Exchange  of  London,  and  the  whole 
fupported  with  beautiful  columns,  each  of  one  ftone. 

Biana,  another  town  about  35  miles  weft  of  the  former  :  they 
have  here,  and  at  Scanderbad,  the  beft  indico  in  the  whole 
country.  See  Indico. 

There  are  many  other  towns  in  this  province,  where  they 
have  manufactures  of  painted  callicoes,  chints,  & c.  but  they 
do  not  merit  a  particular  delcription. 

Vql.  I. 
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Bando,  a  province,  which  produces  opium,  azure,  fait  petre . 
and  mufk. 

Godah,  a  town,  ftands  in  the  moft  fruitful  part  of  this  pro¬ 
vince  for  cotton,  corn,  pafture,  and  in  a  great  plain,  where 
there  is  a  village  almofl  at  every  mile’s  end,  with  gardens  of 
mangoes,  tamarinds,  and  other  fruit-trees.  The  ftreets  are 
full  of  rich  tradefrnen’s  fhops. 

Hendowns  Province.  It’s  chief  town,  of  the  like  name, 
is  large,  populous,  and  opulent,  with  a  confiderable  trade  in 
cotton  and  callicoes,  and  in  flatting  the  round  indico,  which 
they  make  far  better  than  any  other,  and  fell  for  twice  the 
money. 

Mearta,  another  town  in  this  province,  has  a  great  trade  in 
indico,  callico,  and  woollen  cloth. 

Lahor  Province,  produces  rice,  corn,  pulfe  of  all  forts, 
fruit,  fugar,  wine;  and  in  their  towns  are  manufactures  of 
every  thing  made  in  the  empire,  particularly  fine  linen,  filks 
of  all  colours,  embroideries,  tapeftry,  plain  and  flowered, 
and  coarfe  woollen  fluffs. 

Lahor,  it’s  chief  town,  was  formerly  very  fplendid  and  opu¬ 
lent,  and  the  chief  of  all  Indoftan  for  trade,  when  the  Ar¬ 
menians  and  Indians  traded  from  the  Indies  by  land  to  Alep¬ 
po,  and  was  the  ftaple  for  indico,  which  was  formerly  called 
the  indico  of  Lahor,  till  the  Europeans  found  out  a  way  by 
fea  to  the  Eaft-Indies;  fince  which  the  trade  is  fo  fallen  off 
that  the  place  could  fcarce  fubfift*,  were  it  not  for  the  refi- 
dence  of  the  court  here  for  five  or  fix  months  in  the  year,  du¬ 
ring  the  cold  feafon,  the  air  being  pure  and  reftorative.  The 
inhabitants  here  ftill  make  the  coarfefl  and  cheapeft  fort  of 
painted  callicoes. 

•  This  is  the  fate  of  all  great  towns  and  cities,  when  once 
they  Jofe  their  trade  ;  which  ought  to  convince  every  one, 
from  fatt  and  experience,  of  the  unfpeakable  benefits  of 
commerce  to  a  nation,  and  to  peculiar  towns  and  cities. 

Dehei  Province,  lies  in  the  heart  of  the  whole  empire. 
Though  cultivation  of  the  land  is  negle&ed  in  many  parts, 
yet  in  others  it  produces  plenty  of  wheat,  rice,  millet,  excel¬ 
lent  fugar,  good  indico,  pulfe,  and  fruitsof  all  forts,  efpe¬ 
cially  extraordinary  anana’s  [fee  Anana’s.J  They  have 
melons  cheap  enough  in  fummer,  but  not  very  good,  except 
they  have  the  feed  from  Perfia,  which  none  but  the  quality 
are  able  to  purchafe.  They  have  pretty  good  flefh-meat, 
though  it  will  not  keep  above  a  day.  They  have  good  fifh, 
but  in  no  great  plenty,  becaufe  none  but  the  omrahs  may 
catch  them,  when  they  pleafe.  They  have  no  wine  but  what 
is  imported  from  Perfia,  or  the  Canary  Iflands,  for  flrangers, 
the  Mahometans  and  Gentiles  too,  in  this  country,  hot  being 
allowed  to  drink  either  that  or  arac.  See  the  article  Arac. 

Dehli  City.  The  rich  goods  here  are  fold  in  the  warehoufes, 
fo  that  in  the  common  fhops  there  is  little  befides  provifions, 
fuch  as  rice,  barley,  wheat,  oil,  butter,  Sec.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants,  efpecially  the  raja’s,  are  very  rich,  particularly 
in  jewels,  which  they  preferve  from  father  to  fon.  There  are 
no  handicraftfmen  in  this  city  ;  not  that  they  want  fkiil,  but 
becaufe  they  are  maltreated  by  the  omrahs  and  manfederars, 
who  compel  them  to  work  for  them,  and  pay  them  as  they 
pieafe. 

The  caravanfera  here  is  a  magnificent  ftruCture,  in  a  very 
large  fquare,  furrounded  with  arches  that  fupport  open  gal¬ 
leries,  where  the  Perfian,  Ufbec,  and  other  foreign  merchants, 
lodge  in  very  commodious  apartments,  which  are  alfo  ware¬ 
houses  for  their  merchandizes. 

Of  the  eaftern  provinces. 

PaTNa  Province  is  very  fruitful. — It’s  chief  city,  of  the 
fame  name,  ftands  on  the  river  Perfely,  but  fo  far  inland, 
that  it  is  never  reforted  to  by  foreigners,  fo  that  we  have  no 
account  of  it ;  though  fome  geographers  have  confounded  this 
with  Patna,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Ganges,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Bengal  [fee  Bengal  ;]  nor  is  there  any  confiderable  place 
of  trade  in  this  eaftern  divifion. 

In  regard  to  the  fouthern  divifion, 

Having  already  taken  notice  of  Bengal,  under  the  article  Ben¬ 
gal,  by  reafon  of  the  trade  that  our  Eaft-India  company  has 
there,  we  fhall  pafs  that  over  here,  and  refer  to  Bengal.  The 
next  province  in  this  divifion  is  that  of 

Orixa,  or  Oristan,  a  province Separated  from  Bengal,  on 
the  north,  by  the  river  Guenga  ;  has  the  bay  on  the  eaft  ; 
the  mountains  of  Ballagate  and  Berar  on  the  weft  ,  and  Gol  - 
conda  on  the  fouth.  The  foil  is  fruitful  in  rice.  It’s  other 
commodities  are  white  cloth,  bengals,  oil,  butter,  mirabo- 
lans,  bees-wax,  lacque,  ginger,  and  pepper,  annife  and  cum¬ 
min-feeds ;  of  which  commodities,  when  it  was  governed  by 
it’s  own  king,  Mr.  Frederick  fays  they  ufed  to  export  25  or 
30  fhip-  loads  a  year  ;  but  fuch  impofts  have  been  laid  on  them 
by  the  Mogul,  as  have  much  leffened  the  trade.  Iron  here 
is  very  plentiful,  and  they  call  anchors  in  moulds  ;  but  thofe 
made  of  their  cafl  iron  are  not  near  fogood  as  thofe  made  in 
Europe  of  hammered  bar-iron. 
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The  places  on  this  coaft  which  travellers  and  navigators  have 
moil  noted  are, 

Cunnaca  River,  capable  of  receiving  a  fhip  of  200  tons. 
The  north  fide  of  this  river  is  fubjedft  to  the  nabob  of  Cattack, 
and  the  fouth  fide  to  a  rajah,  which  makes  them  both  court  the 
merchants  that  come  hither,  for  the  fake  of  the  cuftom  which 
is  paid  only  to  that  fovereign  on  whofe  fide  of  the  river  the 
vclfels  lie. 

Raypore,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Cattack.  It  has  a  fine 
bay,  which,  at  fprin.g- tides,  has  feven  fathom  water,  but  is 
little  frequented  by  traders  at  prefent,  though  otherwife  for¬ 
merly,  and  ftill  abounds  with  corn,  butter,  oil,  and  fine  cloth. 
The  harbour  though  convenient,  is  the  lefs  frequented,  be- 
caufe  many  rajahs,  of  different  interefts,  have  their  countries 
on  the  Tides  of  the  river,  who  overburthen  the  trade  with  im¬ 
ports,  which  ever  ruins  commerce. 

Cattack  Town  ftands  on  an  ifland  of  this  river.  The  Eng- 
lifh  Eaft-India  company  had  once  a  fine  factory  here.  It’s 
manufatffory  is  cotton  cloths  of  all  forts,  very  cheap. 
Badneck,  about  50  miles  from  Cattack.  The  chief  employ¬ 
ment  of  it’s  inhabitants  is  hufbandry,  fpinning,  weaving,  anc 
churning  ;  and  butter  is  fo  cheap,  that  a  penny  per  pound  is 
reckoned  dear. 

Asipore  has  a  fine  river,  which  invites  foreigners  to  frequent 
it  for  cotton,  cloth,  and  rice,  which  this  country  affords  in 
great  plenty.  At 

Orixa  Town,  they  make  a  great  deal  of  cotton  cloth,  anc 
of  the  herb  or  grafs  of  Bengal. 

Bezar  is  one  of  the  moff  fruitful  provinces  of  the  Mogul  em¬ 
pire,  in  corn,  rice,  pulfe,  and  poppy,  from  which  opium  is 
extracted ;  and  fugar-canes  thrive  here  almoft  without  culti¬ 
vation. 

Candish  Province  is  mighty  populous,  and  has  not  only 
plenty  of  rice  and  indico,  but  abounds  more  with  cotton  than 
any  of  the  provinces  of  the  Indies,  and  drives  a  great  trade  in 
cotton-cloth  ;  and  they  manufadlure  callicoes,  both  white  and 
painted;  the  former  of  which  are  much  efteemed  for  their 
ftripes  of  gold,  filver,  and  filk,  intermixed  with  flowers, 
which  render  them  very  dear  :  and,  indeed,  they  are  only 
ufed  by  the  richer  fort,  for  veils,  fcarves,  handkerchiefs,  and 
coverlets.  They  are  tranfported  to  Perfia,  Turkey,  Mufco- 
vy,  Poland,  Arabia,  Grand  Cairo,  &c. 

It’s  chief  towns  are, 

Brampour,  the  capital.  Here  is  a  large  caravanfera.  The 
Dutch,  who  have  a  fa&ory  here,  barter  pepper  for  opium. 
The  Englifh,  who  alfo  had  a  factory  here  once,  fold  cloths, 
lead,  quickfilver,  fabres,  fattins,  velvets,  and  gold  fluffs ; 
for  which  they  returned  money,  by  bills  of  exchange,  to 
Agra  and  Surat. 

Canow,  is  a  large  city,  which  drives  a  great  trade  in  cloth, 
fwords,  mufkets,  and  a  certain  fruit  for  dyeing. 

Cambaya,  or  Guzuratte  Kingdom.  See  Cambay  a. 

The  Peninsula  of  the  Indies  within  Ganges,  has  the  two 
coafts  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel,  where  the  Englifh,  Dutch, 
French,  Portugueze,  and  Danes,  have  forts  and  factories,  the 
former  on  the  well  fide  of  it,  and  the  latter  on  the  eaft. 
Decan  Province,  in  general,  bears  many  excellent  fruits, 
and  much  cotton,  of  which  the  inhabitants  make  very  fine 
cloth  ;  and  fome  parts  of  it  yield  diamonds,  and  other  pre¬ 
cious  ftones,  befide  an  excellent  pafture  for  variety  of  cattle, 
which  are  fold  at  Goa,  and  other  places.  The  inhabitants  of 
Decan  Proper  are  chiefly  employed  in  carrying  wheat  and  rice, 
in  caravans  of  icoobeafts  at  a  time,  into  the  neighbouring 
countries.  The  moff  remarkable  places  on  the  coaft,  are  the 
iflands  of  Salfet  and  Bombay. 

Salset  Island  abounds  with  game  of  all  kinds,  and  has  her¬ 
bage  and  fruit  in  great  plenty,  and  a  manufacture  of  fluffs  of  filk 
and  cotton.  The  Portugueze  have  no  trade  here,  becaufe  the 
channel  belongs  to  the  Englifh,  and  all  cuflorns  of  goods  im¬ 
ported  and  exported  are  paid  to  the  cuflom-houfe  of  Mahim. 
Trombay  is  a  fmall  ifland  here,  which  pays  cuftom  to  the 
Englifh. 

Bombay  is  an  ifland  to  the  fouth  of  Salfet.  It’s  harbour  is 
capable  of  containing  1000  (hips.  The  ifland  is  about  eight 
miles  long,  and  20  in  circumference.  The  foil  is  barren, 
and  the  climate  unhealthful,  but  it  lies  convenient  for  trade. 
The  government  here  is  fubjeCt  to  the  prefident  and  council 
of  Surat,  who  have  a  jufticiary,  with  a  court  of  pleas,  and  a 
committee  for  regulating  affairs,  and  prefenting  complaints, 
all  which  are  determined  by  the  laws  of  England. 

Cuncan  Province  is,  in  general,  fertile,  rich,  and  plain, 
except  towards  the  fea,  where  it  is  mountainous,  and  covered 
with  woods,  but  the  latter  abound  in  cattle.  The  vallies  yield 
plenty  of  rice  and  cocoa-nuts,  and  they  have  many  rivers, 
both  frefh  and  fait. 

'Dundee  Rajapore,  thefirfttown  on  the  coaft  belonging  to 
the  Mogul,  has  a  good  harbour,  and  the  adjacent  country  feeds 
great  numbers  of  black  cattle,  with  which  the  factory  at  Bom¬ 
bay  is  mcftly  fupplied,  when  they  keep  on  good  terms  with  the 
Mogul  genera!  ;  otherwife  they  are  obliged  to  fubfift  on  their 
fifh  alone,  wherewith  that  ifland  is  plentifully  ftored. 

Goa  is  the  metropolisof  India  under  the  dominion  of  the  crown 
of  Portugal,  the  feat  of  it’s  viceroy,  the  fee  of  an  archbifhop, 
who  is  primate  of  all  the  Eaft,  and  the  fupreme  court  of  ju¬ 


dicature  for  all  the  Portugueze  in  Afia,  as  well  as  theftaple 
ot  their  trade.  The  banks  of  the  river  are  capable  of  receiv¬ 
ing  the  largeftfhips  within  a  mile  of  the  town. 

I  he  chief  trade  of  the  city  of  Goa  is  in  arac  [fee  Arac.] 
1  his  liquor  is  made  in  Inch  quantities,  that  though  the  £ng- 
lifh  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  bell  cuflomers  for  it  of  any  one  na¬ 
tion  of  Europe,  yet  all  India  is  fupplied  with  it  as  tar  as  the 
ftreights  of  Malacca.  The  double- diftilled,  which  is  com¬ 
monly  Cent  abroad,  is  but  a  weak  fpirit,  in  comparifon  of  Ba¬ 
tavia  arac,  yet  it  has  a  flavour  fo  peculiar  to  itfelf,  that  it  is 
with  juftice  preferred  to  all  other  aracs  in  India.  The  treble- 
diftilled  is  worth  about  2I.  5  s.  a  hogfhead. 

Carwar,  or  Coroual,  36  miles  fouth  from  Goa,  where 
the  Englifh  have  a  factory  and  fmall  fort.  The  factory  ftands 
on  the  fouth  fide  of  a  bay,  and  a  river  capable  of  receiving 
flnps  of  300  tons,  overagainft  a  pleafant  ifland,  full  of  game. 
Here  is  a  chief  and  council,  to  manage  the  trade  for  the  com¬ 
pany.  Mr.  Lockyer  fays,  the  beft  pepper  in  the  world  grows 
hereabouts,  for  which  alone  the  Eaft-India  company  are  at 
the  charge  of  the  fa&ory.  In  the  neighbourhood  there  is 
abundance  of  caftia- lignum,  or  baftard  cinnamon,  and  nux. 
Carwar  is  faid  to  be  the  moft  healthful  and  pleafant  place  on 
the  Malabar  coaft.  Ships  ride  about  two  miles  from  the  fac¬ 
tory,  in  Battee  Cove,  fafe  from  the  fouth -weft  wind,  and  the 
river  is  navigable  by  the  largeft  veffels,  but  the  entry  difficult. 
Here  is  abundance  of  red  deer,  and  other  game. 

The  rajah  has  one  half  per  cent,  for  goods  imported  by  the 
Englifh,  which  is  feldom  demanded,  however,  for  fmall  par¬ 
cels,  and  they  account  with  him  only  once  a  year.  They 
have  considerable  markets  for  diamonds,  rubies,  and  other 
precious  ftones. 

Golconda  Kingdom  abounds  with  black  cattle,  fheep, 
poultry,  and  all  forts  of  provifions,  and  has  many  lakes,  full 
of  fifh  :  it  has  plenty  of  grapes,  of  which  they  make  white- 
wine.  The  country  produces  indico,  bezoar,  two  crops  of 
rice  a  year,  and  other  grain  ;  and,  in  fhort,  all  neceffaries  of 
life.  Here  are  no  mines  of  gold,  filver,  or  copper,  but  many 
of  fait,  iron,  and  feveral  of  diamonds,  and  other  .precious 
ftones.  See  the  article  Diamond,  where  the  diamond- 
mines  of  Golconda  are  deferibed. 

Bagnagar.  The  Englifh  and  Dutch  have  factories  here 
only  for  the  fake  of  the  diamond-trade,  it  heing  too  far  in¬ 
land  to  be  engaged  in  maritime  traffic.  It  has  whole  ftreets 
of  gold-fmiths,  as  the  jewellers  and  bankers  of  Europe  are  here 
termed,  as  alfo  of  Jews,  Armenians,  and  Greeks,  who  are 
the  moft  expert  cutters  of  diamonds,  and  the  beft  judges  of 
their  worth. 

Gan  jam,  an  Englifh  faCtory  on  this  coaft,  and  the  moft  eaft- 
ern  town  in  the  province,  abounding  with  rice  and  fugar- 
canes,  where  they  make  good  fugar,  both  white  and  brown. 
The  woods  produce  timber  for  building,  together  with  bees¬ 
wax,  flick-lack,  and  pretty  good  iron. — The  inland  country 
manufactures  cotton  cloth  for  exportation. 

1  here  are  feveral  places  on  the  coaft  which  drive  a  pretty  good 
trade  in  corn. 

Binlipatan  is  where  the  Dutch  have  a  fmall  faClory,  and 
a  trade  in  rice,  cloth,  iron,  wax,  lacque,  as  they  have 
alfo  at  Paticole  and  Dacheron,  on  the  fame  coaft ;  as  they 
import  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  pepper.  The  country  people 
manufacture  cloth,  both  coarfe  and  fine,  which  the  Dutch 
buy  up  for  Batavia. 

Vizagapatam  is  a  faCtory  belonging  to  the  Englifh.  The 
adjacent  country  affords  cotton-cloth,  both  coarfe  and  fine, 
and  the  beft  dureas,  or  ftriped  muflins,  in  India. 

Narsipore  Narapour,  is  a  place  where  the  Dutch  have, 
and  the  Englifh  had,  a  faCtory  for  Ipng  cloth,  for  the  ufe  of 
their  faCtory  at  Mafulipatan,  when  they  manufactured  chints 
there. 

Angerang,  a  little  way  up  Carrengo-Bay,  has  the  beft:  and 
fined  cloth  in  India,  and  is  fold  cheap;  but  fuch  are  the  im- 
politions  and  exaCtions  on  all  cloth,  which  comes  down  the 
river,  by  the  rajahs  of  the  feveral  inland  countries  laying  near 
it,  that  they  ruin  that  beneficial  trade,  and  make  the  harbour 
little  frequented. 

Masulipatan.  Here  the  Dutch  have  a  faClory  for  carrying 
on  the  chints  trade. 

The  adjacent  country  and  iflands  are  fruitful  in  grain,  timber 
for  building,  and  the  beft  tobacco  in  India  :  and  the  iflands 
of  Diu  produce  not  only  the  beft  of  butter,  but  the  famous 
dye  called  fhaii,  a  fhrub  growing  in  grounds  that  are  over¬ 
flown  with  the  fpring-tides,  which  ftains  their  callicoes  with 
the  moft  beautiful  and  lively  colours  in  the  world.  They  paint 
callicoes  here  the  beft  of  any  in  the  Indies  ;  and  the  very  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  pagans  do  it  nicely  with  their  pencils. 

Malabar.  The  inland  part  of  this  country  not  being  much 
known,  we  fhall  deferibe  the  coaft  chiefly,  which  has  many 
commodious  bays  and  harbours,  abounding  with  fifh,  and 
mountains  that  produce  iron.  It  affords  timber  for  malts,  as 
good  as  that  of  Norway ;  alfo  pepper,  cardamums,  borboris, 
canders,  wild  cinnamon,  nux-vomica,  ginger,  aloes,  bezoar- 
ftones,  gum-lacque,  caffia-fiftula,  oculus  Indiae,  faltpetre,  wax 
and  honey,  areka,  cotton  and  cocoa-trees;  with  the  oil  and 
bark  of  which  they  carry  on  a  confiderable  commerce.  They 
have  little  wheat,  but  plenty  of  maize,  and  other  grain,  and 
6  '  precious 
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precious  ftoncs.  The  natural  produce  of  this  country  is  fo 
rich  and  profitable  to  the  merchants,  that  the  Englifh,  Dutch, 
French,  Portugueze,  Danes,  &c.  have  made  large  fettlements 
on  thefe  coafts,  fince  the  difcovery  of  the  paffage  to  the  Eaft- 
Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Canara,  or  the  kingdom  of  the  Ch  atins.  Dr.  Fryer  calls 
all  the  track  from  Guzuratte  to  Malabar  by  the  name  of  the 
Canatic  country  ;  but  fays,  that  Proper  Canara  begins  at  the 
town  of  Gongola,  from  whence  it  extends  along  the  fea  to 
Malabar,  and  within  land  as  far  as  the  Sunda  rafah’s  Pepper 
Mountains. 

Baldaeus  fays,  the  country  is  very  fertile  in  rice,  and  other 
neceffaries,  and  produces  wild  nutmegs,  ufed  in  dyeing,  be¬ 
tel-nuts,  and  pepper,  which  is  called 'Carwar  pepper.  °The 
plains  bear  two  crops  of  corn  in  a  year,  and  the  higher  grounds 
produce  fandal-wood  and  iton. 

Barceloar,  or  Basselore.  There  are  two  crops  of  rice 
here,  owing  to  the  advantages  of  fome  lakes  at  the  feet  of  the 
mountains  Gatti,  whole  waters,  being  confined  by  fluices,  are 
let  out  frequently  to  water  the  fields.  The  Dutch  have  a 
factory  here,  to  buy  up  rice  for  their  fadfories  on  the  Malabar 
coall.  The  Portugueze  alfo  get  fupplies  of  it  for  Goa  ;  and 
they  have  fix  or  eight  fhips  belonging  to  Barceloar,  which  carry 
their  cargoes  of  rice  to  Mufkat,  and  bring  back  horfes,  dates, 
pearl,  and  other  Arabian  products.  Here  is  a  confiderable 
trade  likewife,  for  pepper,  ginger,  and  drugs.  The  Englifh 
have  a  fort  here,  called  Moor’s  Fort,  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  the 
Dutch  fort ;  and  the  Danes  have  a  fadory  on  the  fame  river. 
Mangulor,  or  Mangalor,  a  fmall  town,  faid  to  be  the 
greateft  mart  for  trade  in  all  this  country.  The  Portuo-ueze 
have  a  factory  here  for  rice,  and  the  French  and  Dutclfhave 
factories  here. 

Raolconda,  50  leagues  eaft  of  Goa,  is  noted  for  a  diamond- 
mine^  Tavernier  places  it  five  days  journey  from  Golconda, 
and  eight  or  nine  from  Vifapour,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  that 
name ;  he  lays,  the  diamonds  found  here  are  the  cleared, 
and  of  the  whiteft  water.  The  king  has  2  per  cent,  for 
ail  that  are  lold,  befides  a  duty  from  the  merchants,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  number  of  hands  employed  in  digging.  The  mi¬ 
ners  have  fo  little  pay,  that  they  fometimes  hide  a  done,  not- 
withftandmg  all  the  care  to  prevent  it,  they  being  quite  nak¬ 
ed,  with  only  a  rag  about  their  privities ;  fo  that  they  often 
Iwallow  them  :  and  our  author  fays,  he  faw  onedeteded,  who 
bad  pm  a  done  into  the  corner  of  his  eye;  but  he  obferves, 
that,  if  they  meet  with  a  done  of  15  or  16  carats,  they  are 
allowed  a  reward. 

The  merchants,  who  are  Moors,  have  lodgings  about  the 
mines,  and  every  morning  the  maders  of  the  miners,  who 
are  Pagans,  bring  their  diamonds,  which  are  bargained  for 
by  figns,  without  one  word  fpoke.  The  buyer  and  feller  fit¬ 
ting  crofs-legged,  facing  one  another,  the  feller  takes  hold  of 
the  buyer’s  right-hand,  and  covers  them  both  with  his  girdle, 
under  which  they  fecretly  agree,  without  difeovering  what  it 
is  to  the  merchants,  who  are  at  the  fame  time  in  the  hall,  for 
the  buyer  and  feller  underdand  each  other  by  the  motion  of 
the  fingers  only ;  and  the  perfon  who  weighs  the  dones  is  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  king. 

The  chief  provinces  on  the  Malabar  coad  are, 

Cananor,  or  Cononar,  province  and  town.  It  abounds 
with  elephants,  camels,  buffaloes,  lions,  tygers,  wolves,  black 
cattle,  fheep,  antelopes,  civet-cats,  large  partridges,  &c. 
There  is  a  mine  of  done  in  this  country,  called  azazimit,  of 
the  fame  virtue  as  the  terra  figillata,  valued  all  over  the  In¬ 
dies  for  being  an  antidote  againft  poifon,  and  for  the  cure  of 
fevers,  bloody- fluxes,  and  indigedions.  Here  are  good  trees 
for  mads;  choice  fruits,  fuch  as  the  anana’s,  banana’s,  &c. 
and  fuch  plenty  of  cocoa-trees,  that  they  ferve  for  fuel. 

The  town  of  the  fame  name  lies  on  the  coad,  about  240  miles 
fouth-ead  of  Goa,  and  140  north  of  Cochin.  The  Dutch 
have  a  fort  here,  which  they  took  from  the  Portugueze  in 
1663;  but  their  trade  is  very  fmall.  The  town  is  populous, 
and  chiefly  inhabitted  by  Mahometan  merchants.  It  has  a 
fpacious  fafe  harbour.  The  commodities  here  are  pepper, 
cardamums,  ginger,  mirobolans,  tamarinds,  caflia,  amber-’ 
greafe,  hyacinths,  granates,  fapphires,  and  rubies.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  drove  a  great  trade  formerly  to  Surat,  Cambaya,  and 

even  to  the  Red  Sea ;  but  it  is  much  decayed. 

Tillichery  is  an  Englifh  fadory,  10  miles  fouth  from  Ca¬ 
nanor.  The  Englifh  Ead-indta  company  have  a  fort  here, 
to  defend  their  trade,  which  is  chiefly  in  pepper  and  carda¬ 
mums;  fometimes  they  have  ambergreafe,  coire,  cowries, 
and  chank  from  the  Maidive  Iflands :  the  bed  opium  of  a 
deep  purple  colour,  is  made  hereabouts. 

Panola,  five  miles  fouth  of  Tillichery,  is  a  French  factory 
for  pepper. 

Burgar’a,  three  miles  fouth  of  Cananor.  The  country  pro¬ 
duces  pepper,  and  the  bed  cardamums  in  the  world. 

Callicut,  the  next  country  towards  the  fouth.  It  abounds 
with  pepper,  betel,  and  cacao-trees,  fandal-wood,  iron,  caflia- 
lignum,  and  timber  for  building.  They  have  much  cotton, 
plenty  of  precious  dones,  and  make  cotton-cloth  and  tapedry. 
This  place  is  as  confiderable  for  trade  as  any  port  between 
Surat  and  Cape  Comorin. 

The  goods  that  turn  to  account  here  from  other  parts  of  In- 
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dia  are  fugar,  fugar-candy,  China  filks,  lacquered  Wares* 

fm  h  Ca  pC?reS’  whlte  and  bIuc’  rofc^'atcr,  and  all  forts  of 
but!  L  cot  ton -woo),  &c.  from  Surat,  broadiword- 

blades,  and  neceflanes  for  Europeans  from  England  All 

Let  L  ratqd  tWr  wording  to  the  fortsf  not  ad  va- 

Zv'  ZSu?l*nd  "'arvvar;  but  ftra"gers  who  deal  with 
Cochin  ILL  “d  ^  ^°ries  are  charged  with  it 
cacao  La  ’  Produces  coarfe  cinnamon,  good  (lore  of 

teak  for  bduildeat  qua"t,t,esuof  PePPer.  The  woods  afford  good 
leak  tor  buildmg.  and  pawheat  and  angdique,  or  an-dm,  , 

timber  harder  and  more  durable  than  iron  ;  of  thi,"  aX’h. 

^7  ,'h  ’e  w mycTak'  la'ge  CheftS  3nd  fea  vef! 

iels  that  will  carry  20  or  30  pipes  of  wine.  It  abounds  alfo 

wit  great  quantities  of  black  cattle;  and  the  great  number 

of  it  jcanals  afford  plenty  of  fifh,  and  the  mountains  are  well 

fiored  with  wild  game.  Here  are  alfo  fugar-canes  and  him 

Cochin  Z^Z  a 

bar  coafh °*  ^  fctt,erncms  the  Dutch  have  on  the  Mala* 


Porca  Kingdom  — At  the  town  of  it’s  name,  the  Dutch  have 
a  (mall  factory  here  for  rice  and  pepper  chiefly. 

aLdLlr^GDThaLUndAUdtLpepper’  pea(e’  beBns’  rice, 
and  fait  hfh  —  1  he  Dutch  have  a  large  factory  here.  And  at 

Cernopoli  ,  where  the  king  refides,  and  exads  cuftoms  for  all 

forts  of  goods  exported,  they  have  another  final!  factory 

A1  o  at  Penderaroute  and  Pesse,  further  fouth,  near  the 

fhoie,  the  Dutch  have  a  fadory  for  weighing  their  pepper 

Coilcoilo an,  orCALEcouLAN,  another  fmalfkincdL  .  ith 

a  town  a  little  to  the  fouth  of  Porca,  where  the  Dutch  have 

another  fadory,  that  buys  a  great  quantity  of  pepper,  which 

hey  carry  to  Surat  and  the  Red  Sea,  and  make  theft  return 

to  Batavia  in  the  produd  of  thofe  places. 

1  LO,P1?A?\aImaI1  Prin£iPa]ity,  and  a  pleafant  and  fruitful  coun- 
1  tory  here^  ^  ^  °UtCh  5  and  the  ^anes  have  a  fmall  fac- 

Travancour  the  moft  fouthern  province  of  Malabar, 
abounds  with  pepper,  rice,  and  other  grain,  and  the  beft  cin- 
namon;  it  affords  as  fine  long  cloth  as  any  made  in  India. 
1  ne  chief  places  of  trade  on  the  coaft  are, 

Anjengo,  which  is  the  moft  foutherly  fettlement  that  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Englifh  on  the  Malabar  coaft.  The  chief  trade 
is  in  pepper,  though  not  fo  good  in  quality  as  that  about 
Garwar,  more  to  the  north.  Here  is  a  manufacture  of  Several 

lorts  of  cotton,  of  which  great  quantities  are  fent  to  Madraf- 
patan. 

Tegnapatam,  where  the  Dutch  have  a  fmall  fort  and  fado- 
ry.  I  he  chief  trade  here  is  in  cordage  of  cocoas,  and  brown 
iugar- candy,  which  they  fend  to  Cochin;  yet  the  country 
produces  pepper,  and  a  coarfe  cloth  called  catches. 

On  the  eaft  fide  of  the  peninfula  is  Bisnagar  Kingdom. 
Bisnagar  f  roper.  The  foil  is  fruitful,  well  watered,  and 
abounds  in  cattle  and  wild  beafts.  The  inhabitants  are  in¬ 
genious  in  watering  and  painting  callicoes,  which  is  the 
chief  trade  of  the  country. 

Bisnagar  City  is  the  fecond  in  the  kingdom  for  grandeur, 
wealth,  and  it’s  trade,  which  is  in  Arabian  horfes,  velvets,  da- 
malks,  fattms,  chints,  faftron,  fcarlets,  Turkey  jewels,  and 
gold  ducats. 

Coromandel  Coast  ftretebes  fouth-weft  from  the  bay  of 
Bengal,  or  the  limits  of  Golconda,  to  thofe  of  Madura.  This 
country  is  very  fruitful  in  rice.  They  have  here  multitudes 
of  meep,  with  no  wool,  but  a  little  hair:  their  cotton  cloth 
is  the  fineft  in  the  Indies.  Not  only  European  goods  are  in 
requeft  here,  but  all  forts  of  fpice,  and  gold,  which  they  un- 
derftand  very  well.  1 

The  Englifh  and  Dutch  have  fo  many  forts  and  fadories,  and 
other  fettlements,  on  the  coaft,  that  they  may  be  laid  truly 
enough  to  poflefs  the  whole;  yet  they  are  under  fubjedion  to 
the  Mogul,  who  has  numbers  of  his  fubjeds  alfo  in  all  the 
places  they  poflefs  ;  whereas  the  Portugueze  at  Goa  have 
pofleflion  thereof  in  fovereignity. 

Poliacate,  or  Policat:  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  that 
name,  9  leagues  from  Fort  St.  George,  and  140  miles  fouth 
from  Pettipoly,  lies  the  chief  fadory  on  this  coaft  belonging 
to  the  Dutch  Eaft-India  company,  to  which  all  their  others 
on  this  coaft,  and  in  the  dominion  of  Golconda,  are  fubordi- 
nate.  The  Pagans  here  trade  in  painted  and  white  callicoes, 
and  ether  linens.  T  he  market  is  well  ftored  with  rice,  and 
other  grain;  and  a  caravan  comes  hither  every  month  from 
Agra.  1  he  Banians  and  Jews  are  the  chief  traders.  Here 
the  Dutch  refine  what  faltpetre  they  brirtg  from  Bengal,  and  - 
make  gunpowder  for  their  other  fadories ;  they  have  great 
warehoufes  for  cotton-cloth.  1  he  gold  pagodas,  coined  here 
by  the  Dutch,  pafs  beft  at  the  diamond-mines  of  Golconda. 
Great  quantities  of  cotton  ftockings  are  knit  here,  and  ex¬ 
ported  to  all  the  European  fadories  in  India. 

Iort  St.  George,  or  Madraspatan,  which"  fignifies  the 
town  of  Madras. 

The  Englifh  Eaft-India  company  were  put  in  pofleflion  hereof 
by  one  of  the  Pagan  princes  above  120  years  ago,  and  bad 
it  ratified  by  the  king  of  Golconda,  to  whom  the  company 
pays  yoco  pagodas  (worth  about  9  fhilhngs  a  piece]  per  ann. 
for  the  royalties  and  cuftoms;  but  they  gam  four  times  that 

fum 
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Fuim  by  them.  This  is  a  place  of  the  utmoft  linp'ortanCe  to 
the  company  for  it’s  ftrength,  wealth,  and  the  great  annual 
returns  it  makes  in  callicoes  and  muflins.  The  governor  is  not 
only  fo  of  Fort  St.  George,  but  of  all  the  fettlements  on  the 
Coromandel  coaft,  and  the  weft  coaft  of  Sumatra,  the  perfon 
who  is  fent  to  Bencoolen  being  but  a  deputy-governor  there. 

1  he  chief  revenues  of  the  company  arife  from  cuftoms  of  5 
per  cent,  on  goods  imported  and  exported  by  fea ;  choultry, 
or  land-cuftom,  of  2  4  per  cent,  on  cloth,  provifions,  &c. 
brought  in  from  the  country,  which,  when  exported,  pay  24 
per  cent,  more  ;  anchorage-duty,  pafles,  coinage ;  which  all 
together  are  very  confiderable,  for  the  mint  alone  brings  above 
1000  pagodas  a  month  into  the  company’s  coffers,  at  4  per 
cent,  for  coinage  of  gold,  and  2  per  cent,  for  filver.  The 
bullion  that  comes  from  Europe,  &c  .is  coined  into'roupees, 
which  are  ftamped  with  Perfian  characters,  declaring  the  Mo¬ 
gul’s  name,  year  of  his  reign,  and  fome  of  his  epithets.  They 
alfo  coin  gold  into  pagodas  of  different  denominations  and  va¬ 
lue.  Mr.  Lockyer  fays,  the  Moors  have  alfo  feveral  toll-houfes 
round  the  city,  where  they  receive  about  7  per  cent,  cuftom  on 
all  goods  that  pafs  by  them,  except  what  is  for  theEnglifb,  who 
pay  no  other  than  the  choultry,  Befides  the  neighbouring  vil¬ 
lages,  which  the  merchants  or  others  farm  of  the  company,  at 
certain  rents,  the  fcavenger,  fiflhing-farm,  wine-licence,  &c. 
are  equally  advantageous  to  it. — Another  confiderable  branch 
of  the  company’s  profit  is  the  tobacco  and  betel -farm,  which  is 
a  fmall  duty  laid  on  thofe  commodities,  and  leafed  out  to  the 
Black  merchants  for  8000  pagodas  per  annum.  Another 
branch  is  the  arac  farm,  or  the  foie  licence  of  making  pariar 
arac,  for  which  they  are  paid  3600  pagodas  a  year.  The 
common  people  prefer  this' to  the  beft:  Batavia  or  Goa  arac, 
ortly  becaufe  it  is  more  heating.  Thefe  three  laft  mentioned 
commodities,  from  whence  fuch  confiderable  profit  arifes,  are 
all  confumed  by  the  inhabitants,  who  were  not  lefs,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Lockyer,  than  300,000  fouls ;  but  Capt.  Hamilton 
fnakes  the  inhabitants  in  the  town  and  villages  to  be  but 
So, 000,  and  of  them  no  more  than  500  Europeans. 

They  trade  from  hence  to  all  parts  eaft  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;  but  the  greateft  fhips  ufe  the  Mocha,  Perfia,  and  Su¬ 
rat  market,  with  Bengal  and  China  commodities  ;  and 
touch,  by  the  way,  on  the  Malabar  coaft,  for  pepper,  ca¬ 
cao-nuts,  coire,  and  feveral  drugs,  the  produce  of  that  coaft. 
As  there  are  partners  in  almoft  every  fhip  and  flock,  both 
veflel  and  cargo  are  fold  at  her  return  from  a  voyage,  either 
by  outcry  or  auction,  Merchants,  acquainted  with  the  place, 
have  their  goods  difpofed  of  by  the  inhabitants,  at  2,  and 
fometimes  1  per  cent,  difcount ;  5  per  cent,  is  allowed  to  fu- 
percargoes,  and  married  women  trade  as  well  as  the  men. 
Land  intereft  is  fettled  by  order  of  council,  at  10  per  cent, 
but  money  may  be  had  of  the  church  at  8  or  9.  Money  is 
alfo  lent  here  on  bottomree,  from  16  to  45  per  cent,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  length  of  the  voyage. 

The  bullion  here  that  is  not  coined  into  roupees,  is  bought 
up  for  the  China  market,  where  pillar  dollars  are  molt 
efteemed,  and  therefore  bear  the  higheft  price  here.  See  the 
article  East-India  Trade,  and  East-India  Com¬ 
pany. 

Mr.  Lockyer  fays,  that,  as  the  Englifh  company’s  fettlements 
here  furpafs  all  their  others  in  grandeur,  fo  the  orders  and 
members  of  the  council  are  more  regarded. 

The  European  goods  that  fell  beft  here,  are  lead,  wine,  beer 
in  calks  or  bottles,  ale,  cyder,  cheefe,  cloth-hats,  fine  rib¬ 
bands,  gold  and  filver  lace,  thread  and  worfted  ftockings, 
flint  ware,  looking-glafles  light  coloured  wigs,  fluffs  for 
coats,  with  trimmings,  cafes  of  fpirits,  cherry  brandy,  cafe- 
knives,  tin-ware,  tobacco-pipes,  and  all  other  forts  of  ha- 
berdafhery. 

Returns  are  made  to  Europe  in  all  the  produ&  of  the  Indies, 
particularly  cotton  cloth  and  muflins,  which  are  cheaper  here 
than  at  Surat,  but  dearer  than  in  Bengal. 

The  colony  produces  very  little  of  it’s  own  growth  or  manu¬ 
facture  for  foreign  markets;  the  good  trade  which  it  former¬ 
ly  had  to  Pegu,  is  now  removed  into  the  hands  of  the  Arme¬ 
nians,  Moors,  and  Pagans  ;  the  Englifh  trade  to  China  is  di¬ 
vided  betwixt  them  and  Surat;  the  gold  and  fome  copper  be¬ 
ing  for  their  own  markets,  and  the  grofs  of  their  own  cargo, 
which  confifts  in  fugar,  fugar-candy,  alum,  China  ware,  and 
fome  drugs,  as  China  root,  galengal,  &c.  being  all  for  the 
Surat  market.  As  the  trading  articles  from  hence  to  Perfia 
muff:  firft  be  brought  down  the  Ganges  before  they  come  hi¬ 
ther  ;  and  as  Fort  St.  David  fupplies  the  product  and  manu¬ 
factures  of  Coromandel,  which  are  fent  from  hence  to  Mo¬ 
cha  ;  Fort  St.  George  is,  therefore,  an  emblem  of  Holland, 
in  fupplying  foreign  markets  with  foreign  goods.  Their  rice 
is  brought  by  fea  from  Ganjain  and  Orixa,  their  wheat  from 
Surat  and  Bengal,  and  their  fire  wood  from  the  iflands  of 
Diu  near  Mafulipatan. 

Cobelon,  or  Coblon,  6  leagues  fouth  of  Fort  St.  George,  is 
the  place  where  the  Offend  company  fettled  their  faCtory  in 
a  fruitful  foil  with  good  water,  and  the  conveniency  of  a  point 
of  rocks,  to  facilitate  the  landing  of  boats.  See  Ostend 
East-India  Company. 

Sadr  asp  at  an,  30  miles  fouth  of  Fort  St.  George,  and  8 
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leagues  north  of  Pondicherry,  is  a  fmall  fa&ory  belonging  to 
the  Dutch  to  buy  up  long  cloths. 

Cany  me  re  was  of  note  many  years  for  an  Englifh  faCIory, 
’till,  on  their  purchafing  Fort  St.  David,  they  transferred  it 
thither. 

Pondicherry  is  5  leagues  north  of  St.  David,  is  one  of  the 
eminent  factories  belonging  to  the  French  Eaft- India  com¬ 
pany.  See  the  article  France,  of  the  East-India 
Trade  of  France. 

Gingi  principally  abounds  in  rice,  fait,  and  fruits,  but  is  fo 
flocked  with  people,  that  they  are  forced  to  have  provifions 
from  other  countries.  It’s  chief  manufactures  are  linen  and 
woollen  fluffs,  which  it  exports  to  other  parts  of  the  Indies  ; 
and  the  chief  goods  which  it  imports  are  fpices,  fandal-wood’ 
Chinefe  filks,  velvets,  fattins,  embroidered  carpets,  raw  filk, 
Patana  girdles,  mufk,  quickfilver,  brafs,  tin,  lead,  and  copper. 
It’s  fovereign  is  tributary  to  the  Great  Mogul. 

Tanjaoer  principality.  This  kingdom  is  enriched  by  it’s 
great  trade  with  the  Europeans  in  rice,  painted  callico,' dye- 
wood,  and  other  commodities,  for  which  they  have  bars  of 
filver  in  exchange. 

Fort  St.  David,  called  by  the  Indians  Tegapatan,  is  a 
ftrong  fort  and  faCtory  of  the  Englifh.  Mr.  Yale,  governor 
of  fort  St.  George,  having  bought  it  of  a  prince  of  the  ' 
royal  family  here,  in  1686,  for  90,00c  pagodas,  for  the 
Eaft-India  company.  This  is  of  great  advantage  to  the 
company,  becaufe  of  the  rents  they  have  here,  and  the  great 
quantities  of  callicoes  and  muflins  that  are  carried  home  to 
Europe. 

When  the  Englifh  bought  this  fort,  the  Dutch  had  a  little 
faCtory  about  a  mile  from  it,  where  the  Englifh,  whofe  bounds 
reach  above  8  miles  along  the  fhore,  and  4  miles  within  land 
permit  them  ftill  to  trade,  on  paying  cuftoms  to  the  compa¬ 
ny.  This  colony  produces  large  quantities  of  good  long 
cloths,  brown,  white,  or  blue  dyed  ;  alfo  falampores,  morees 
dimitties,  ginghams,  fuccatoons,  &c.  And  Capt.  Hamilton 
gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that,  were  it  not  for  this  colony,  Fort 
St.  George  would  not  make  near  fo  good  a  figure  as  it  doe3 
in  trade. 

Porto  Novo,  18  miles  fouth  of  Fort.  St  David.  The  coun¬ 
try  is  fertile,  pleafant,  and  healthful,  and  produces  good  cotton 
cloth,  which  is  either  fold  at  home,  or  exported  to  Pegu, 
ranaceilm,  Qucda*  Jchore?  and  Atcheen,  or  Sumatra. 

Tranquebar,  a  fortrefs  and  colony  belonging  to  the  Danes, 
in  a  country  whofe  produce  is  cloth,  both  white  and  dyed! 
The  Danifh  miflionaries,  who  arrived  heie  about  1706/ fay 
’tis  36  German  miles  from  Fort  St.  George;  and  that,  next  to 
Batavia,  ’tis  one  of  the  largeft  towns  in  the  Indies.  The  chief 
fupport  of  this  place,  according  to  Capt.  Hamilton,  is  the  hire 
for  which  they  freight  their  fhips  to  Achem,  Malacca,  and 
Jehore ;  and  fometimes,  though  rarely,  to  Perfia. 

Negapatan.  The  adjacent  country  abounds  with  rice  ;  it 
affords  alfo  fome  tobacco,  and  long  cloth.  There  is  pood  t 
anchoring  in  the  road  before  the  town,  but  no  haven. ° 

Madura  extends  from  Cape  Callimere  to  Cape  Comorin. 
Tis  commonly  called  the  Fifhing-Coaft,  becaufe  of  the 
oyfter-fifhery  here,  which  produces  great  quantities  of  pearl, 
but  they  are  fmall,  not  comparable  to  the  true  original  pearl 
at  Baharan,  in  the  gulph  of  Perfia;  and  ’tis  alfo  called  the 
Pearl- Coaft,  from  the  pearl-banks,  as  they  call  them,  which 
lie  off*  at  fome  diftance,  almoft  all  along  the  fhore,  betwixt 
that  and  the  ifle  of  Ceylon.  They  are  certain  rocks  of 
white  coral  ftone,  to  which  the  oyfters  are  found  flicking  or 
growing,  nobody  knows  which.  ’Tis  laid,  that  no  lefs  than 
60,000  people  are  employed  in  this  fifhery,  and  guarding  the 
veflels. 

The  banks  are  fearched  every  year  in  October,  when  the 
weather  is  calmeft,  to  fee  whether  the  fhells  are  come*  to 
maturity,  of  which  proclamation  is  made  through  the  country 
immediately;  when  the  merchants,  who  refort  from  all  parts, 
even  from  Arabia  and  I  urkey  itfelf,  fet  up  tents  on  the  fhore, 
and  hire  boats  and  divers. 

When  the  fifhery  is  ended,  the  oyfters  are  opened  before 
commiftioners,  that  come  from  the  ifland  of  Ceylon  to  pre- 
fide  over  it.  [See  Fisheries  and  Indian  Islands.] 

Tututcorin.  I  he  Dutch  have  a  factory  here,  whofe  jurif- 
dieftion  extends  over  fix  villages  on  the  eaft.  A  great  quantity 
of  cloth  is  wove  in  this  town,  which  has  the  better  trade, 
becaufe  it  furnifhes  the  inhabitants  along  the  coaft  with  fo- 
reign  commodities.  Provifions  are  told  here,  to  the  great  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  Dutch.  Capt.  Hamilton  lays,  this  country 
produces  much  cotton  cloth,  though  not  fine,  but  they  both 
ftain  and  dye  it  for  exportation ;  and  the  Dutch  colony  here 
fuperintends  the  pearl-fiihery,  which  is  Paid  to  bring  their 
company  20,000 1.  a  year. 

Marapaar  has  another  Dutch  factory. 

Marava  kingdom.  I  he  greateft  trade  they  have  here  is 
in  fifh,  which  they  carry  up  the  country,  to  exchange  for  rice 
and  other  neceflary  provifions,  of  which  the  fithing-coaft  is 
quite  deftitute.  See  our  New  Maps  of  Asia. 

IN  DULY  O,  a  term  uled  in  the  Spanifh  commerce. 

As  foon  as  the  galleons  [fee  Galleons]  and  merchant- fhips 
in  Spain  come  to  an  anchor,  a  waiter  is  fent  aboard  each  of 

them. 
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them,  though  the  plate  and  merchandize  be  upon  indulto, 
that  is,  compofition,  that  none  may  be  carried  alhore,  but  in 
the  boats  appointed  for  unloading,  or  with  fpecial  licence, 
and  guide  affigned  to  bring  it  up  to  Seville.  This  is  to  be 
punctually  obierved  as  to  gold  and  plate  uncoined,  for,  ftnee 
the  new  way  of  contribution,  the  pieces  of  eight  are  allowed 
to  be  left  at  the  ports,  and  the  fame  is  pradtifed  with  fuch 
commodities  as  are  not  exported. 

The  deducting  of  as  much  money  as  will  fuffice  to  pay  the 
foldiers  and  Tailors  aboard  the  galleons,  belongs  to  the  ad¬ 
miral,  but,  if  he  be  dead,  the  vice  admiral,  unlefs  he  have 
the  title  of  royal,  or  particular  commiffion  from  the  king  to 
command  the  galleons,  has  no  right  to  it.  But  this,  and  all 
things  elfe,  are  to  be  managed  by  the  commiffioner  of  the 
Ind  la-Houfe  [fee  India-House  of  Spain;]  but  the  admiral 
of  the  flota  [lee  Flota]  cannot  take  up  any  fum  of  money, 
either  at  fea  or  in  the  port,  to  pay  the  men.  Before  any 
payments  are  mad.",  the  admirals,  vice-admirals,  and  other 
commanders  of  armada’s  and  flota’s,  are  to  take  care  that  no 
Tailors  or  foldiers  go  afhore  (if  the  plate  be  unloaden  in  the 
bay  of  Cadiz)  ’till  all  the  plate  is  unfhipped,  and  the  boats 
are  out  of  that  port;  that  the  foldiers  ftay  aboard  ’till  their 
colours  are  carried  alhore,  and  the  Tailors  ’till  the  fhips  be 
moored  at  the  dock.  But  the  gunners  may  be  allowed  to  go 
afhore,  as  Toon  as  the  guns  and  gunners  ftores  are  landed,  to 
fave  the  charge  of  unrigging  ;  and,  if  any  be,  the  captains 
pay  it,  lince  it  mult  be  thiough  their  negledt  that  the  Tailors 
go  off. 

Since  the  new  method  of  contribution  has  been  brought  into 
practice,  which  has  taken  off  the  duty  of  convoys  from  plate 
and  gold,  and  all  other  commodities,  and  all  other  cuftoms 
formerly  paid  for  bringing  them  into  the  kingdoms  of  Spain, 
very  little  of  what  comes  over  is  entered  ;  and,  therefore,  the 
better  to  difeover  what  parcels  are  to  have  the  benefit  of  the 
indulto,  or  tompofnion,  it  is  convenient,  that,  when  the 
vifitation  is  made,  the  mailers  give  an  account,  upon  oath, 
of  the  quantity  of  goods  they  have  aboard,  fpecifying  the  fe- 
veral  forts,  but  without  mentioning  who  are  the  owners,  that 
they  may  have  guides  for  as  much  as  they  have  given  an  ac¬ 
count  of.  The  main  end  of  bringing  the  galleons  and  flotas 
back  to  St.  Lucar,  being  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  plate, 
and  other  precious  commodities,  it  will  be  of  good  confe- 
quence  to  appoint  men  ot  note  and  reputation,  fays  our  Spa- 
jiifh  author,  to  command  the  boats  that  go  round  to  obferve 
the  veflels,  that  they  may  do  it  very  ftridlly  :  and  it  will  not 
be  againft  the  indulto,  to  oblige  the  mailers  of  plate,  upon 
oath  to  declare,  what  quantity  of  bars  of  lilver  and  gold  each 
of  them  brings  for  private  perfons,  without  declaring  their 
names,  that  they  may  have  guides  to  conduit  them  up  to 
Seville  ;  and  that  proclamation  be  made  aboard  every  galleon, 
for  thofe  who  bring  any  gold,  or  lilver,  in  ingots,  that  is  not 
in  the  cuffody  of  the  mailers,  to  make  it  known,  without 
telling  .whofe  it  is,  that  it  may  be  brought  to  Seville,  upon 
penalty,  that,  if  they  fail,  within  a  Ihort  limited  time,  it 
fli all  be  taken  as  forfeited.  See  the  article  Mexico,  Peru, 
Flota,  Galleons. 

INSOLV  ENT.  See  the  article  Bankrupt,  where  the  laws 
of  England,  with  great  variety  of  cafes  adjudged  in  our  courts 
of  law,  are  briefly  Hated  :  alfo  the  laws  and  regulations  of 
other  nations,  in  relation  to  bankruptcy. 

INSU  R  AN CE.  See  the  article  Assurance  of  Ihipping  and 
merchandizes,  where  this  matter  is  treated  of  in  a  very  copious 
manner. 

INTEREST,  of  money,  is  the  ufe  paid  for  the  loan  thereof, 
and  is  either  Ample  or  compound. 

Simple  interell  is  that  which  is  paid  for  the  loan  of  any  prin¬ 
cipal  or  fum  of  money,  lent  out  for  Tome  time,  at  any  rate 
per  cent,  agreed  on  between  the  borrower  and  the  lender  ; 
which,  according  to  12  Ann.  felT.  2.  c.  6.  no  perfon  is  to 
take  for  loan  of  monies,  &c.  above  5  1.  for  the  forbearance 
of  100 1.  a  year.  Bonds,  contracts,  &c.  made  for  money, 
let  at  a  greater  intereft,  to  be  void,  and  the  offender  to  for¬ 
feit  treble  value. 

Thofe  who  are  any  thing  fkilled  in  common  arithmetic,  do 
rot  require  to  be  (hewn  the  ordinary  method  of  computing 
the  intereft  of  money.  See,  however,  our  article  Arith¬ 
metic. 

It  may  be  ufeful,  neverthelefs,  to  lay  down  the  feveral  theo¬ 
rems  algebraically,  relating  to  fimple  intereft,  from  whence 
the  reafon  of  the  rules  ufually  given  are  deducible. 

All  computations  which  relate  to  fimple  intereft,  are  ground¬ 
ed  upon  arithmetic  progreffion;  from  whence  are  raifed  fuch 
general  theorems,  as  will  fuit  with  all  cafes.  In  order  to 
which. 


rP  =  any  principal  fum  put  to  intereft. 

*  JR=  the  rate  of  intereft  per  cent,  per  ann. 
e  ]  t  —  the  time  of  the  principal’s  continuance  at  intereft. 
(.A  —  the  amount  of  the  principal,  and  it’s  intereft. 

N.  B.  The  rate,  above  fignified,  is  only  the  fimple  intereft 
cf  1  1.  for  one  year,  at  any  given  rate,  which  is  thus  found, 
viz.  100  :  5  ::  1  :  0,05,  the  rate  decimally  exprefled  at  5 
per  cent,  per  ann. 

And,  if  the  given  time  be  whole  years,  then  t  =  the  number 
of  whole  years :  but,  if  the  time  given  be  either  pure  parts  of 
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a  year,  or  parts  of  a  year  mixed  with  years,  thefe  parts  mud 
e  turned  into  decimals :  and  then  t  —  thofe  decimals,  &c.— • 
he  common  parts  of  a  year  may  be  eafily  reduced  into  de¬ 
cimal  parts,  if  it  be  confidered, 

f  Day  is  the  part  of  a  year  ~  0.00274  fere, 
atone  <  Month  is  the -ji.  part  of  a  year  =  .0822222,  Sec. 
L  Quarter  is  Jthe-j-  part  of  a  year  .25 
Th.  fe  particulars  premifed,  the  theorems  may  be  eafily  raifed. 

Let  R  -—  the  intereft  of  1 1.  for  one  vear,  as  before. 

Then  2  R  -  the  intereft  of  1 1.  for  two  years. 

And  3  R  =  the  intereft  of  1 1.  for  three  years. 

4^  —  ^tereft  of  1  ].  for  four  years,  and  fo  on  for 
any  number  of  years  propofed. 

Hence  ’tis  obvious,  that  the  fimple  intereft  of  one  pound  is 
a  feries  of  terms  in  arithmetic  progreffion  increafing  ;  whof'e 
hrit  term  and  common  difference  is  R,  and  the  number  of  all 
the  teims  is  t;  therefore  the  laft  term  will  always  be  tR  = 
the  intereft  of  pounds  for  any  given  term  fignified  by  t. 

1  hen,  As  one  pound  :  is  to  the  intereft  of  1. 1  :  :  f0  is  any 
principal  or  given  (urn  :  to  it’s  intereft. 

That  is,  l.i  :  t  R  : :  P  ;  t  R  P  —  the  intereft  of  P. —  Then, 
the  principal  being  added  to  the  intereft,  their  fum  will  be  —  A, 
the  amount  required  :  which  gives  this  general  theorem, 

( 1 .)  Theorem  t  R  P  =  A. 

From  whence  the  three  following  theorems  are  eafily  dedu¬ 
cible. 

Theorem  (2.) — - - —  P.  Theorem  (3.)  ^  ^  —  R. 

tR  +  x  tp 

Theorem  (4.)  -A  ^  =  t. 

K  J  KP 

Thefe  four  theorems  refolveall  queftions  about  fimple  intereft, 
which  any  one  may  apply,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  re¬ 
duction  of  fimple  equations  algebraically. 

Of  Simple  Interest. 

The  annual  intereft  of  any  fum  of  money  is  found,  by  mul- 
tiplying  the  principal  fum  decimally,  by  the  hundredth  part 
of  the  rate  of  intereft,  the  produdl  being  the  anfwer. 

If  the  rate  of  intereft  be  2  per  cent,  the  hundredth  part  is  .02  j 
if  2  J  per  cent.  .025  ;  if  3  per  cent.  .03 ;  if  3]  per  cent. 
.035,  &c. 

Examples. 

What  is  the  intereft  of  75 1.  for  one  year,  at  3  per  cent.  ? 

75 

•03 

2.25  Anfwer,  2I.  5  s. 

What  is  the  intereft  of  157  1.  17  s.  6  d.  at  5  per  cent.  ? 
*57-875 
■°5 


7-89375  Anfwer,  7I.  17  s.  iod.  ~ 

What  is  the  intereft  of  3635 1.  at  4  per  cent.  ? 

3635- 

.04 


145.40  Anfwer,  145  1.  8  s. 

Thus  the  yearly  intereft  of  any  fum  is  found  by  one  multi¬ 
plication. 

Daily  intereft  is  found,  by  dividing  the  annual  intereft  by  365, 
the  quotient  being  the  anfwer. 

Thus  .05  being  the  intereft  of  1  pound  for  1  year  at  5  percent, 
divided  by  365,  the  quotient  will  be,  .0001,3698,6301,  Sec. 
which  is  the  intereft  of  one  pound  for  one  day  at  the  fame 
rate. 

The  intereft  for  one  day  being  thus  found,  that  intereft  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  2, 3,4,5, 6,  Sec.  gives  the  intereft  of  one  pound  for 
any  number  of  days. 


Example,  at  the  faid  rate  of  5  per  cent. 
The  intereft  of  1  pound  for  1  day,  is  —  .0001,3699 


gives  the  int.  for  2  days  .0002,7397 

—  —  —  3  —  .0004,1096  * 

_  —  —  4  —  .0005,4795  * 

—  —  —  5  —  .0006,8493 

—  —  —  6  — .0008,2192  * 

—  —  —  7  —  .0009,5890 

—  —  —  8  —  .0010,9589 

. —  —  —  9  —  .0012,3288  * 

—  —  —  10  —  .0013,6986 

—  —  — 100  —  .0136,9863,  See. 


Which  mult,  by  2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
100 

And  thus  the  following  table  of  fimple  intereft  is  made. 


Note,  That  in  contra£ling  a  decimal  fra£lion,  from  many  to 
fewer  places,  it  is  proper  to  add  one  to  the  laft  figure  retain¬ 
ed,  if  the  next  figure  omitted  exceed  5.  This  is  obferved  in 
all  the  following  tables,  as  it  is  above,  where  marked  *. 
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yA  TABLE  of  SIMPLE  INTEREST. 
The  intereft  of  one  pound  for  any  number  of  days,  &c. 


Co 

\J7 

; 

i 

IC 

11 

1 

15 

r-/ 

r; 

it 

>7 

1  ! 

fo 

2C 

t2 

23 

z4 

z5 

2  6 

27 

28 

29 
3° 

3  percent 

3  t  per 
cent. 

4  per  cent 

4  t  Per 
cent. 

1 

5  percent 

O 

.  P 

V- 

t/i 

.0000,82 
.0001,64 
.ooo2,46_ 
•'  .0003,28; 
.0004,1c' 

.0004,93 

.0005,75; 

.0006,57 

.0007,39; 

.0008,21c 

.0000,95! 

.0001,91; 

0002,87* 

•0003,835 

0004,79^ 

.0001,09 
.0002, 19 
.0003,28; 
.0004,38; 
.0005,47c 

.0001,232 

.0002,465 

.0003,69! 

.0004,931 

.0006,16/ 

;  .0001,361 
!  .0002,73; 
!  .0004,10c 
.0005,47c 
.0006,84c 

1  1 

?  2 

?  3 

>  4 

5  5 

?  6 

l  7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

4 

J5 

16 

17 

18 

*9 

20 

21 

22 

23 
z4 
2  5 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 
33 

36 

37 

38 

39 

.  40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 
5° 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 
6z 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

.0005,75; 

.0006,712 

.0007,671 

.0008,63c 

.0009,585 

•ooo6,57_ 

.0007,67 

.0008,76; 

.0009,86' 

.0010,95! 

.0007,39; 

.0008,63c 

.0009,863 

.0011,095 

.0012,328 

.0008,21; 

.0009,58c 

.6010,95! 

.0012,32! 

.0013,69! 

.0009,041 
.0009,86; 
.0010,68/ 
■  .001 1,50 1 
.0012,32! 
.0013,15c 
.0013,972 
.0014,794 
.0015,61* 
.0016,435 

.0010,547 
.001 1,506 
.0012,465 
.0013,42/ 
.0014,383 
.0015,342 
.001 6,301 
.  .0017,26c 
.0018,219 
.0019,178 

.001 2,05/ 
.0013,15c 
.0014,24* 
.0015,342 
.0016,43! 

.0013,561 

.0014,794 

.0016,027 

•0017,260 

.0018,495 

.0015,06! 

.0016,43! 

.0017,80! 

.0019,17! 

.0020,547 

.0017,53/1 

.0018,63c 

.0019,726 

.0020,821 

.0021,917 

.0019,726 
.0020,958 
.0022, 191 
.0023,424 
.0024,657 

.0021,917 

.0023,287 

.0024,657 

.0026,027 

.0027,397 

.0017,26c 
.0018,082 
.001 8,90/ 
.0019,726 
.0020,547 

•  .0020,137 
.002 1 ,095 
.0022,034 
.0023,013 
.0023,972 

.0023,013 

.0024,109 

•0025,205 

.0026,301 

.0027,397 

.0025,890 

.0027,123 

.0028,356 

.0029,589 

.0030,821 

.0028,767 

.0030,137 

.0031,506 

.0032,876 

.0034,246 

.0021,36c 

.0022,191 

.0023,-0*3 

.0023,835 

.0024,657 

.0024,93 1 
.0025,890 
.0026,849 
.0027,808 
.0028,767 

.0028,493 

.0029,589 

.0030,684 

.0031,780 

.0032,876 

•0032,054 

.0033,287 

.0034,520 

•°°35>753 

.0036,986 

.0035,616 

.0036,986 

.0038,356 

.0039,726 

.0041,095 

31 

32 

33 
$4 

35 

36 

37 

38 

3!9 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 
43 

46 

47 

48 

49 
...  5° 

5! 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 
5* 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 
6? 

.0025,479 

.0026,301 

.0027,123 

.0027,945 

.6028,767 

.0029,72 6 
.0030,684 
.0031,643 
.0032,602 
.0033,561 

•°°33’97z 

.0035,068 

•0036,164 

.0037,260 

.0038,356 

.0038,219 

.0039,452 

•0040,684 

■0041,917 

•0043,150 

.0042,465 

.0043,835 

.0045,205 

.0046,575 

.0047,945 

.0029,589 
.0030,41 1 
.0031,232 
■0032,044 
.0032,876 

.0034,520 

.0035,479 

.0036,438 

•0037  >397 
.0038,356 

•0039,452 

.0040,347 

.6041,643 

.0042,739 

.0043,835 

.0044,383 

.0045,616 

.0046,849 

.0048,082 

.0049,315 

.0049,315 

.0050,684 

.0052,054 

.0053,424 

.0054,794 

,0033,698 

.0034,520 

.0035,342 

.0036,164 

.0036,986 

.0039,315 

.0040,274 

.0041,232 

.0042,191 

.0043,150 

.0044,931 

.0046,027 

.0047,123 

.0048,219 

.0049,315 

.0050,547 
.005 1,780 
.0053, °i3 

.0054,246 

.0055,479 

.0056, 164 
.0057,534 
.0058,904 
.0060,274 
.0061,643 

.0037,808 

,0038,630 

.0039,452 

.0040,274 

.0041,095 

.0044,109 

-,oo45',o68 

.0046,027 

.0046,986 

.0047,945 

.0050,41 1 
.0051, 506 
.0052,602 
.0053,698 
.0054,794 

.0056,712 

.0057,945 
.0059,178 
.0060,41 1 
.0061,643 

.0063,013 

.0064,38.3 

•0065,753 

.0067,123 

.0068,493 

.0041,917 

.0042,739 

.0043,561 

.0044,383 

.0045,205 

.0048,904 

.0049,863 

.0050,821 

.0051,780 

.0052,739 

.0055,890 

•0056,986 

•0058,082 

.0059,178 

.0060,274 

.0062,876 

.0064,109 

.0065,342 

.0066,575 

.0067,808 

.0069,041 

.0070,274 

.0071,506 

.0072,739 

.0073,972 

.0069,863 

.0071,232 

.6072,602 

.0073,972 

.0075,342 

.0076,712 

.0078,082 

.0079,452 

.0080,821 

.0082,191 

.0046,027 
.6046,849 
•°047;67 1 
.0048,493 
.0049,3 1 5 

.0050,137 

.0050,958. 

.0051,780 

.’6052,602 

.0053,424 

.0053,698 

•0054,657 

.0055,616; 

.0056,575 

.0057,534 

.0061,369 

.0062,465 

.006,3,561 

.0064,657 

.0065,753 

.0058,493 
.0059,452 
.0060,41 1 
.0061,369 
.0062,328 

.0066,849 

.0067,945 

.0069,041 

.0070,137 

.0071,232 

.0075,205 

.0076,438 

.0077)671 

.0078,904 

.0080, 137 

.0081,369 

.0082,602 

.0083,835 

.0085,068 

.0086,301 

.0087,534 

.0088,767 

.0090,000 

•0091,232 

•0092,465 

.0093,698 

.0094,931 

.0096,164 

.0097,397 

.0098,630 
v 0099, 863 
.0101,095 
.0102,328 
.0103,561 
°-io4>794 
0106,027  • 
0107,260  • 
0108,493  . 
0109,726  . 
0110,958  • 
0112,191  . 
0113,424  . 
0114,657  . 
0115,890  . 
0117,123  . 

.0083,561 
.0084,93 1 
.0086,501 
.0087,671 
.00-89,041 
.0090,41 1 
.0091,7-80 
.0093,15° 
.0094,520 
0095,890 
.0097,260 
0098,630 
0100,000 
0101,369 
0102,739 

0104, 109 

0105,479 

0106,849 

0108,219 

0109,589 

01 10,958 

01 12,328 

01 13,698 

01 15,068 

0116,438 

0117,808 

oi 19,178 

0120,547 

0121,917 

0123,287 

0124,657 

0126,027 

0127,397 

0128,767 

0130,137 

•66: 

67 

68 
■69 
70 

.0054,246 
.005  5,06,8 
.0055,890; 
.0056,7  I2: 
.005.7,534  '■ 

.0063,287 
.0064,246 
.0065,205 
.0066, 164 
.0067, 1 23 

.0072,328 

.0073,424 

.0074,520 

.0075,616 

.0076,712 

7i 

7* 

75 

74 

75 

.0058,356 

.0059,178' 

.:oo6o,ooo 

.0060,821 

.0061,643 

.0068,082 

.0069,041 

.0070,000 

.0070,958 

.0071,917 

•0077,808 
•  0078,904 
•0080,000 
.0081,095 
•0082, 191 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

.0062,465 : 
.0063,287. 
.0064, 109. 
•0064,9,3 1 

.0065,753 

.0072,876 

.0073,835 

•°°74»794 
•°°75>75 3 
.0076,712 

•0083,287 

.0084,383 

.0085,479 

.0086,575 

.0087,671 

8 1 

82 

83 

84 

85 

.0066,575. 

.0067,397 

.0068,219 

.0069,041 

•0069,863 

^0077,671 

.0078,630 

.0079,589 

.0080,547 

.0081,506 

.0088,767 

.0089,863 

.0090,958 

•0092,054 

0093.150 

86 

89 

.9° 

9X 

92 

90 
94 

_J?  5 

96 

97  • 
98!. 

99!  • 
Joe  . 

.0070,684 

•0071,506 

•0072,328 

0073,150 

0073,972 

0074.794 

0075,616 

0076,438 

0077,260 

0078,08* 

0078,904 

0079,726 

0080,547 

0081,369  . 
0082,191  . 

.0082,465 
.0083,424 
.0084,383 
.0085,342 
.0086,301 
.0087,260 
.0088,219  • 
0089,178  . 
0090,137  . 
0091,095  . 
0092,054  . 
0093,013  . 

°°93 >972  . 
0094,931  . 
0095,890  . 

0094,246 

0095,342 

0096,438 

0097.534 

0098,630 

°°99>726 

0100,821 

0101,917 
0103,013 
0104,109  . 

0105,205  i 
0106,301  . 
olo7’397  • 

0108,493  • 
0109,589  . 

0118,356  . 
0119,589  . 
0120,821  . 
0122,054  •< 
0123,287  '.C 

0131,506 

0132,876 

0134,246 

0135,616 

0136,986 

96 

97 

98 

99 
loo 

A  TABLE  of  SIMPLE  INTEREST. 


The  intereft  of  one  pound  for  a  number  of  years. 


Years.  | 

At  3  per 
cent. 

3  7  Per 
cent. 

4  percent. 

4  a  Per 
cent. 

5  per 
cent. 

'Years. 

1 

2 

•°3 

.06 

•°35 

.07 

.04 

.08 

.045 

.09. 

.05 

.1 

1 

2 

3 

.09 

.105 

.12 

•:35 

-.15 

4 

.12 

.14 

.16 

.18 

.2 

a 

5 

•J5 

* 1 75 

.2 

.225 

•25 

T 

5 

6 

.18 

.21 

.24 

•27 

.3 

6 

/ 

8 

.21 

.24 

•245 

.28 

.28 

•32 

•3i5 

•36 

•35 

•4 

7 

8 

9 

10 

.27 

•3 

•3i5 

•35 

•36 

•4 

•405 

•45 

•45 

•5 

9 

10 

1 1 

•33 

•385 

•44 

•495 

•55 

1 1 

12 

•36 

•42 

.48 

•54 

.6 

12 

*3 

•39 

•455 

.52 

.585  - 

.65 

*4 

.42 

•49 

.56 

•63 

•  7 

14 

15 

•45 

•525 

.6 

.675 

•75 

r  5 

16 

.48 

.56 

.64 

.72 

.8 

16 

fo 

18 

•5i 

•54 

•595 

•63 

.68 

.72 

•765 

.81 

.85 

•9 

fo 

18 

19 

20 

•57 

.6 

.665 

•7 

.76 

.8 

•855 

•9 

•95 

1. 

19 

20 

21 

22 

•63 

.66 

•735 

•77 

.84 

.88 

••945 

•99 

1.05 

1. 1 

21 

22 

23 

.69 

.805 

.92 

1-035 

I-I5 

23 

24 

.72 

.84 

.96 

1.08 

1.2 

24. 

25 

•75 

•875 

1. 

1. 125 

1.25 

25 

The  Use  of  the  preceding  Table. 

When  the  intereft  of  any  fum  of  money  is  required  for’  any 
number  of  days,  look  in  the  tables  for  the  number  of  days, 
and  even  with  that  number,  under  the  given  rate  of  intereft, 
will  be  found  the  intereft  of  one  pound,  for  that  time,  and 
at  that  rate  ;  which  intereft,  fo  found,  being  multiplied  by  the 
principal  fum,  the  product  anfwers  the  queftion. 

Example. 

W^hat  is  the  intereft  of  462 1.  for  85  days,  at  c  per  cent,  per 
annum  ?  v 

In  the  table,  even  with  85  days,  and  under  5  per  cent,  you 
find  the  intereft  of  1 1.  to  be  —  .0116,438 
Which  multiplied  by  the  principal  462,  the  product  will  be 
1 .5:7:7. 

N.  B.  If  the  principal  fums  contains  (hillings  and  pence,  you 
muft  reduce  them  into  decimal  parts.— [See  Arithmetic,! 
and  multiply  accordingly.  J 

When  the  intereft  of  any  fum  is  required  for  a  number  of 
years  and  days  together,  as  it  frequently  happens  upon  pay¬ 
ing  oft  a  bond  or  mortgage,  add  the  intereft  of  one  pound 
for  the  years  at  the  end  of  the  foregoing  tables,  to  the  intereft 
of  one  pound  for  the  odd  days  ;  multiply  that  by  the  principal 
lum,  and  the  producft  will  anfwer  the  queftion. 

For  the  method  of  calculating  annuities,  fee  Annuities 
Compound  Interest  is  that  which  arifes  from  any  prin¬ 
cipal  fum,  and  it  s  intereft  added  together,  as  the  intereft 
becomes  due  ;  fo  that  at  every  payment,  or  at  the  time'when 
the  payment  becomes  due,  there  is  created  a  new  principal 
and  for  that  reafon  it  is  called  intereft  upon  intereft,  or  com¬ 
pound  intereft. 

And,  although  it  be  not  lawful  to  let  out  money  at  compound 
intereft,  yet  in  purchafing  annuities  or  penfions,  &c.  and 
taking  leafes  in  reverfion,  it  is  very  ufual  to  allow  compound 
intereft  to  the  purchafer  for  his  ready  money,  and  therefore 
it  is  requifite  to  underftand  it* 

In  order,  therefore,  to  raife  the  theorems  algebraically,  which 
are  neceflary  in  all  cafes  relating  to  compound  intereft. 


Let 


f  P  —  the  principal  put  to  intereft, 
V  =  the  time  of  it’s  continuance, 

L  a  = 


.1 


R 


as  in  the 

Of 

the  amount  of  the  princ.  and  inter.  $  fimp.  int. 
(  the  amount  of  1  1.  and  it’s  intereft  for  1  year," 
l  at  any  given  rate. 

viz.  100  :  105  . :  1  :  1.05,  the  amount  of  1 1.  at  5  per  cent, 
and  fo  for  any  other  afligned  rate  of  intereft. 

Then  if  R  —  the  amount  of  1 1.  for  one  year,  at  any  rate. 

R  R  ~  the  amount  of  1 1.  for  two  years. 

R  R  R  —  the  amount  of  1 1.  for  three  years. 

R  4  =  the  amount  of  1 1.  for  four  years. 

R  5  —  the  amount  of  1 1 .  for  five  years.— Here  t  ~  t 
For  1  :  R  :  ;  R  ;  R  R;  R  ;  ;  RR  ;  RRR  .  .  RRR  .  R  4  f; 

R  5  :  R  6  :  &c.  in  4r-. 


That  is,  to  read  the  fame  verbally,  as  one  pound  :  is  to  the 
amount  of  one  pound,  at  one  year’s  end  : :  fo  is  that  amount : 
to  the  amount  of  one  pound  at  two  years  end,  &c. 

Whence  it  is  plain,  that  compound  intereft  is  grounded  up* 
on  a  feries  of  geometrical  proportions  continued ;  wherein  t 
(viz.  the  number  of  years)  always  afligns  the  index  of  the 
lafl  and  higheft  term  of  the  feries,  viz.  the  power  of  R, 
which  is  R  t. 

Again,  asi:Rt::P:RRtzzA  the  amount  of  P  for  the 
time,  that  R  t  —  the  amount  of  1  1. 

That  is,  as  one  pound  :  is  to  the  amount  of  one  pound  for 
any  given  time  :  :  fo  is  any  propofed  principal  fum  to  it’s 
amount  for  the  fame  time. 

Hence  the  reafon  of  the  following  theorem  will  be  very  ealily 
underftood  by  a  tolerable  algebraift. 


Theorem 


I  N  T 

Theorem  (i.)  RR  t  =  A,  a3  above. 

W  hence  the  following  theorems  are  eafily  deduced. 

•••Theorem  (2.)A=P.  ...  Theorem  (3.)A=  R 

By  thefe  three  theorems,  fome  of  the  principal  queftions,  about 
compound  intereft,  may  be  truly  refolved  by  the  pen  only, 
without  tables,  though  not  fo  readily  as  by  the  help  of  tables 
calculated  on  purpofe. 

But  all  the  variety  of  cafes  in  compound  intereft,  if  for  any 
conhderable  number  of  years,  being  anfwered  with  great  dif¬ 
ficulty,  by  thofe  who  are  ftrangers  to  algebra  and  the  ufe  of 
logarithms,  by  reafon  of  the  continued  multiplications  or  di- 
viitons,  which  in  many  refpefts  muft  be  performed  :  therefore, 
the  following  tables  will  anfwer  all  queftions  relating  to  com¬ 
pound  intereft,  provided  the  rate  of  intereft,  either  given  or 
lought  for,  be  any  of  the  feveral  rates  mentioned  at  the  head 
of  the  tables,  and  the  time  given,  or  fought,  be  any  of  thofe 
times  for  which  the  tables  are  made. 

Of  the  conftru&ion  of  thefe  tables. 

The  firft  table  (hews  the  amount  of  one  pound  in  any  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  &c.  and  is  made  by  the  continued  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  the  amount  in  half  a  year,  and  in  one  year  by  i.o?, 
if  3  per  cent,  by  1.05,  if  5  per  cent,  &c. 


C 

S3 

O 

£ 

rt 


‘  4- year  1 
1  - 
- 


2 

24 

3 
3i 

4 


-  - 


Example  at  5  per  cent. 

I-°75  952983' 


1.0246,9508 

1.05 

I,0759>2983 
1. 1025 

1.1297,2632 

1.1576,25 

1.1862,1264 

1.2155,0625 


10  -o 
o  _ 

M  -H 

1 1 

5.  E 

"3 

S 


1. 1025 
1-1297,2632 
•r576525 


‘ri-year 
2  -  - 


2i 


1.1862,1264  '  £  >  31. 


3  -- 


1.2155,0625 

I,2455>2327 
1.2762,8156 
^  — 


4 

44 

5,  &c. 


Note,  The  amount  of  one  pound,  in  half  a  year,  is  known 
by  extracting  the  fquare  root  of  the  amount  of  one  pound  in 
one  year,  at  a  given  rate ;  which  root,  when  found,  will  be 
the  amount  in  half  a  year  at  the  fame  rate  :  fo,  in  the  fore¬ 
going  example,  the  fquare  root  of  1.05  is  found  to  be 

1.024(5,9508,  and  is  the  amount  of  one  pound  in  half  a  year 
at  5  per  cent.  1 

„  .  1-0246,9508  the  amount  in  -f  a  year. 

Being  multiplied  by  1.0246,9508 

The  produft  will  be  1.0500,0000  the  amount  in  r  year. 
Which  multiplied  by  1.0246,9508 

The  produft  will  be  1.0759,2983  the  amount  in  f  year. 

Which  multiplied  by  1.0246,9508 

"  1  1  1  .m 

The  produft  will  be  1.1025,0000  the  amount  in  2  years,  &c. 
This  is  another  way  of  conftrufting  the  firft  table. 

Remarks. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  obferve,  That  as  compound 
intereit,  as  before  intimated,  is  a  feries  of  geometrical  pro¬ 
portions,  and  the  ratio  given  being  always  fo  much  per  cent, 
per  ann.  the  intereft  or  amount,  therefore,  of  any  fum  of 
money,  for  any  time  lefs  than  a  year,  will  not  come  to  fo 
much  at  compound,  as  it  doth  at  fimple  intereft.  For, 

If  1.  io°.  at  compound  intereft  were  to  amount  to  1. 102  :  10 
in  half  a  year,  then  the  ratio  would  not  be  at  5  per  cent,  but 


I  N  T 


at  1.  5  .  1  .  3  per  cent,  per  ann.  and,  if  1. 100  were  to  amount 

vp  '  101  :  5  a  quarter  of  a  year,  then  the  ratio  would  be 
very  near  1  5  ;  1  :  i0|  per  cent,  per  ann. 

and  m COr*i!  tableJfhe^s  the  prelent  value  of  one  pound,  &c. 

one  mude caIter.thlS  Inanner-  the  amount  of 

given  time  at  an7  §iven  rate»  and  for  any 

fhe  aumTer,;  th'n|div^e  un,tx  by  the  amount  fo  found,  a, id 

fame  rate  fnW,  h  r  the  prefcnt  Va!ue  of  one  Pound> 
lame  rate,  for  the  fame  time. 


Example  at  5  per  cent. 


r.  0246, 9508 
1.05 

1.0759,2983 
1 . 1 025. 


<L> 


O 

=3 

cr 

-C 

h 


•9759>0007 

.9523,8095 

.9294,2864 

.9070,2948 

.8851,7013 , 

.8638,3760^ 

•843°,  1918 

•8227,0247 

.8028,7540 

•7835J26i6 


a  yeaf 


2 

2f  ' 

3  - 
3f  - 

4  - 
4i  - 

5  - 


Unity,  or  1.  di¬ 
vided  by  the  fe-  - -»>  ' 

veral  amounts-^  I,I297>2632  ,  c 
in  the  firft  table,  I‘I57°>  25  « 

viz.  by  — u  1.1862,1264 
1.2155,0625 

I>2455>2327 
1.2762,8156^ 

The  third  table  fhews  the  amount  of  one  pound  per  annum 
&c.  and  is  eafily  made  from  the  firft  table,  thus :  to  1 1  be- 
ing  the  firft  year  of  the  third  table,  add  the  firft  year  of  the 
firft  table,  the  amount  will  be  the  fecond  year  of  the  third 
table  j  to  which  add  the  fecond  year  of  the  firft  table,  the 
amount  will  be  the  third  year  of  the  third  table,  &c. 

I  he  fourth  table  fhews  the  prefent  value  of  one  pound  per 
annum,  &c.  and  is  eafily  made  from  the  fecond,  thus,  P 

r5n7a'Ue,  °fu!le  firft  year’  in  the  fecond  table> 's  the 

fame  in  the  fourth  table ;  the  firft  and  fecond  years  in  the 
fecond  table,  added  together,  make  the  fecond  year  in  the 
fourth  table;  and  the  third  year  in  the  fecond  table,  added 

the  foeureth°n&rar  m  thC  f°Urth  t3b]e’  make  thC  third  year  in 

The  fifth  table  fhews  the  annuity  which  one  pound  will  pur- 
chafe,  &c.  and  is  made  in  this  manner.  Find  the  prefent 
value  of  one  pound  per  ann.  in  the  fourth  table,  at  any 
given  rate,  and  for  any  given  time  ;  then  divide  unity  by  the 
piefent  value  fo  found,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  annuity 
which  one  pound  will  purchafe  at  the  fame  rate,  for  the 


R 


E  M  A  R  K  S. 


1  he  reader  is  defired  to  take  notice,  that  principal  and  pre¬ 
lent  value  are  fynonymous  terms;  and,  therefore,  by  pre¬ 
lent  value  in  the  fecond  table,  is  to  be  underftood  a  certain 
principal  fum,  of  which  one  pound  is  the  amount,  at  the 
rate,  and  in  the  time  given;  and  that  by  prefent  value  in 
the  fourth  table,  is  to  be  underftood  fuch  a  principal  fum  as 
Will  purchafe  an  annuity  of  one  pound  per  ann.  at  the  rate, 
and  for  the  time  given. 

Although  thefe  tables  feem  to  be  calculated  only  to  anfwer 
fuch  cafes  as  relate  to  fterling  money,  yet  they  are  of  equal 
ufe  in  calculations  refpefting  any  other  fpecies  of  money 
whatever;  and,  therefore,  if  a  queftion  is  put,  to  know  the 
amount,  prefent  value,  &c.  of  any  principal  fum,  or  of  any 
annuity  in  crowns,  guilders,  florins,  livres,  &c.  the  anfwer 
w.l  be  the  fame  as  if  the  queftion  had  been  put  in  pounds 
lterhng ;  obfervmg  only  that  the  fraction,  if  any,  will  not 
be  the  decimal  part  of  a  pound,  but  the  decimal  part  of  that 
particular  fpecies  mentioned  in  the  queftion. 


The 
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The  FIRST  TABLE  of  COMPOUND  INTEREST. 
The  amount  of  one  pound  in  any  number  of  years,  &c. 


*< 

fl 

p 

to 

3  percent. 

3  ^percent,  i 

4  per  cent. 

4^percent. 

5  per  cent. 

•< 

n» 

P 

—t 

c/> 

( 

2 

1 

ii 

2 

2_i 

1 .0148,891 
t. 0300, 000 

1.0453.358 

1 .0609,000 
1.0766,959 

1.0173,495 
1.0350,000 
1.0529,567 
1.071 2,250 

1 .0898,102 

1 .0198,039 

1 .0400,000 
i .0605,960 
i.i  8 1 6, 000 

1 .1030,199 

1 .0222,524 
1.0450,000 
1.0682,537 
1.0920,250 
1.1 163,251 

1.0246,950 

1 .0500,000 
1.0759,298 

1 .1025,000 
1.1297,263 

I 

2. 

1 

1  *- 

2 

2? 

3 

3* 

4 

4i 

5 

1 .0927,270 
1. 1089,967 
1.1255,088 

1 .1422,666 
1. 1  592,740 

1.1087,178 

1.1279,535 

1.1475,23° 

1.1674,319 

1 . 1 876,863 

i.i  248,640 
1.1471,407 

1 .1698,585 
1.1930,263 

1 .2166,529 

1.141 1,661 
1.1665,598 
1.1925,186 
1.2190,550 
1.2461,819 

1.1576,250 

1.1862,126 

1 .21 55,062 
1.2455,232 
1.2762,815 

3 

3i 

4 

44- 

5 

5i 

6 

64 

7 

74 

1.1765,346 
1.1940,523 
1. 21  18,307 
1.2298,738 

I .2481 ,856 

1.2082,920 

1.2292,553 

1 .2505,822 

1 .2722,792 
1.2943,526 

1.2407,473 

‘•2653,190 

1.2903,772 

I-3I59»3I7 

1  •34I9'923 

i.2739,i25 

1 .3022,601 

i-33I2»385 

1.3608,618 

i.39u,442 

1.3077,994 

1.3400,956 

1  •  373 1  >894 

1 .4071,004 
1.4418,488 

54 

6 

64 

7 

74 

8 

84 

9 

9* 

to 

1.2667,700 

1.2856,312 

I-3°47>73 1 

1 .3242,001 
1.3439,163 

1.3168,090 

l-3396>55° 

1 .3628,973 
1.3865,429 
1.4105,987 

1.3685,690 

1.3956,720 

1.4233,118 

1.4514,989 

1 .4802,442 

1 .4221,006 

I-4537>457 

1 .4860,95 1 

1  *5 191*643 

1.5529,694 

1 -4774-554 
1.5139,413 
1.5513,282 
1.5896,383 

1 .6288,946 

8 

84 

9 

91- 

id 

I  Os 

I I  . 

JI4 

1  z 

iz4 

1.3639,261 

1.3842,338 

1 .4048,439 

1 .4257,608 

1 .4469,802 

1 -4350,719 
1.4599,697 
1.4852,994 

1 .5 1 10,686 
1.5372,849 

1.5095,589 

‘•5394>54° 

1  5699,412 

1 .6010,322 
1.6327,389 

!. 5875, 267 

I  .6228,530 
1.6589,654 

I  .6958,814 

1  -7336,1 88 

1 .6691,203 

1  -7 1  °3?39  3 

1  *7  ?  25 ,763 

1.7958,563 
i  .8402,05 1 

I  I 

H4 

I  2 

izj 

1 3 

134 

*4 

»4* 

1.4685,337 

1.4903,989 

1.5125,897 

1 *535 1 »lo9 
1.5579,674 

1.5639, 560 
1.5910,899 

1 .61 86,945 
1.6467,780 
1.6753.488 

1.6650,735 

I  .6980,484 
1.7316,764 
1.7659,704 
1.8009.435 

1 .7721,961 
1. 81 16,317 
1.8519,449 

1  -893 1 ,55 1 
1.9352,824 

1.8856,491 
‘•9322, 153 
1.9799-316 

2.0288,261 

2.0789,281 

‘3 

1 3  i 
J4 

1 4-4 

>5 

1  Sl¬ 
id 

164 

17 

*74 

1.581 1,642 
1.6047,064 
1.6285,991 
1.6528,476 
1.6774,471 

1.7044,152 

1.7339,86° 

1.7640,698 

1.7946,755 

1.8258,122 

1.8366,092 

1.8729,8x2 

i.9io°,735 

1.9479,005 

1 .9864,765 

1  -9783  >47 1 
2.0223,751 
2.0673,727 
2.1133,768 
2.1604,045 

2.1302,674 

2.1828,745 

2.2367,808 

2.2920,183 

2.3486,198 

j54 

16 

*7 

•74 

18 

1 84 

>9 

>94 

20 

204 

21 
214 

22 

2  24 

1.7024,33° 

1 .7277,808 

1  -75  3  5  >°6o 
i-7796*I42 

1 .8061 ,1 1 2 

1.8574,892 

1.8897,157 

1 .9225,01 3 

i-9558«557 

1.9897,888 

2.0258,165 

2.0659,355 

2.1068,491 

2- I485»73° 
2.191 1,231 

2.2084,787 
2.2576,227 
2.3078,603 
2.3592,157 
2.41 1 7,140 

2.4066,192 

2.4660,508 

2.5269,502 

2-5893,534 

2.6532,977 

18 

•84 

•9 

l9i 

20 

1 .8330,027 
i  .8602,945 
1.8879,927 

1 .9161,034 
1.9446,325 

2. O243, IO7 
2.0594,314 
2.0951,615 
2-1315,115 
2.I684.922 

2.2345, ^9 
2.2787,680 
2  3238?96S 

2.3699,187 

2.4168,524 

2.4653,804 
2.5202,41 1 
2.5763,226 
2.6336,320 
2.6922,571 
2.7521,663 
2.8134,087 
2.8760,138 
2.9400,120 
3.0054,344 

2.7188,21 1 
2.7859,625 
2.8547,621 
2.9252,607 
2.9975,002 
3.0715,237 

3-H73.752 

3.2250,999 

3.3047,440 

3.3863,549 

20| 

21 

2'4 

22 

22| 

23 
234 

24 
244 

25 

23 
234 

24 

Z44 

25 

!. 9735, 865 
2.0029,71  5 
2.0327,941 
2.0630,607 
2-0937,779 

2.2061,144 

2.2443,894 

2.2833,284 

2.3229,430 

2.3632,449 

2.4647,155 
2.5135,265 
2. 5633, °4! 
2.6140,675 
2.6658.363 

2)4 

26 

264 

27 

274 

2.1249,525 
2.1565,912 
2.1  887,010 
2.22  1  2,890 
2.2543,621 

2.4042,461 

2.4459,585 

2.4883,947 

2  •  5  3 1 5 ,67 1 
2.5754,885 

2.7186,303 

2.7724,697 

2-8273.755 

2.8833,685 

2.9404,705 

3.0723,1 26 
3.1406,790 
3.2105,667 
3.2820,095 
3.3550,422 

3.4609,8 1  2 
3.5556,726 
3.6434,803 
3.7334,563 
3.8256,543 

26 

2&i 

27 

274 

28 

284 

29 
294 

30 

2.2879,276 
2.3219,929 
2.3565,655 
z-391 6,5  27 
2. 4272, 624 

2.6201,719 
2.6656,306 
z-71 18,779 
2.7589,277 
2.8067,937 

2.9987,033 
3.0580,893 
3-1  186,514 
3.1804,1  29 
3- 2433-975 

3.4296,999 
3  5060,191 
3.5840,364 
3.6637,899 
3-7453.i8i 
3.8286,605 

3 -9 1 38?574 
4.0009,502 

4.0899,810 
4.1 809,930 

3.9201,291 

4.0169,370 

4.1161,356 

4-2I77-838 

4.3219,423 

4.4286,730 

4.5380,394 

4.6501,067 

4.7649,414 

4.8826,120 

28 

28  f 

29 
294 
3° 

304 

31 

3j4 

32 

324 

SO? 

31 
3!4 

32 
32i 

33 
334 

34 
344 
33 

2.4634,023 

2.5000,803 

2-  5  373>°44 
2.5750,827 
2.61 34,235 

2.6523,352 

2.6918,262 

2-73 19»°53 
2.7725,810 
2.81 38,624 

2.8554,901 

2.9050,314 

2 - 95  54?  3  23 
3.0067,075 
3.0588,724 
3.1119,423 
3.1659.329 
3.2208,603 
3.2767,406 

3- 3335>9°4 

3.3076,294 

3-373M34 
3.4399,346 
3  5080,587 
3.5775,320 

3.6483,81 1 
3.7206^332 
3.7943,163 
3.8694,586 
3.9460,889 

4.2740,301 

4:3691,376 

4.4663,615 

4.5657,488 

4.6673,478 

5.0031,885 
5.1 267,426 

5-2533-479 

5.3830,798 

5.5160,153 

33 
334 

34 
344 

35 

354 

36 

364 

37 
374 

38 
384 

39 
394 

40 

404 

41 

414 

42 

42-r 

2.8557,584 

2.8982,783 

2.9414,312 

2.9852,266 

3.0296,741 

3.3914.265 
3.4502,661 

3.5101.265 
3.5710,254 
3.6329,809 

4.0242,369 

4.1039,325 

4.1852,064 

4.2680,898 

4.3526,146 

4-771 2,075 
4.8773,784 
4.9859,1  !9 
5.0968,604 
5.2102,779 

5.6522,337 
5.791 8,161 
5.9348,454 
6.0814,069 
6.2315,877 

354 

36 

364 

37 
37t 

3.0747,834 
3.1205,644 
3.1670,260 
3.2141,81 3 
3.2620,377 

3.6960,1 1 3 
3.7601,352 
3-8253,717 

3.8917,399 

3.9592,597 

4.4388,134 
4.5267,192 
4.6163,659 
4.7077,880 
4.801 0,206 

5.3262,192 

5.4447,404 

5.5658,990 

5.6897,537 

5.8163,64c; 

6.3854,772 
6.5431,671 
6.7047,5!  1 
6.8703,255 
7.0399,887 

38 
384 

39 
394 

40 

3.3106,067 

3.3598,989 

3.4099,249 

3.4606,958 

3.5122,227 

4.0279,508 

4.0978,338 

4.1689,291 

4.2412,579 

4.3148.416 

4.8960,995 

4.9930,614 

5.0919,435 

5.1927,839 

5.2956,213 

5.9457,927 

6.0781,009 

6.2133,533 

6.3516,154 

6.4929,542 

7  2138, 4'7 
7.3919,881 

7-5745.338 

7.7615,875 

7.9532,605 

8.1496,669 

8.3509,235 

8.5571,502 

8.7684,697 

8  9850,077 
9.2068,932 
9.4342,581 
9.6672,379 
9.9059,710 

10. 1 505,998 

404 

4' 

4  •  4 

42 
424 

43 
434 

44 
444 

45 

454 

46 

464 

47 
474 

43 
434 

44 
444 

43 

3-5645,167 

3-6175,894 

3.6714,522 

3.7261,171 

3-7815,958 

4.3897,020 
4.4658,61 1 

4-543  3  >4 1  ^ 
4.6221,662 
4.7023,585 

5.4004,952 
5.5074,461 
5.6165,150 
5.7277,440 
5.841 1,756 

6.6374,381 

6-  78  5 1 ,372 
6.9361,229 
7.0904,683 
7  2482,484 

7- 4095,394 

7-5-744,196 

7.7429,687 

7-9152,684 

8.0914,023 

454 

46 

464 

47 
474 

48 

484 

49 
494 

5°  j 

3.8379,006 

3.8950,437 

3- 953°, 376 
4.01 18,950 
4.0716,287 
4.1322,518 

4- '937>776 
4-2562,194  j 

4'3,95>9C9[I 

4-3839,o6o 

4  7839,421 
4  8669,41 1 

4  9SI3l>8oo 
5-0372,840 
5.1246,783 
5.2135,889 
5.3040,421 
5.3960,645 

5  4896,836 
5.5849,268! 

5.9508,537 
6.0748,227 
6- 195 1  ?279 
6.3178,156 
6.4429,330 

0.5705,282.8.2714,555 
6.7006,503  !  8.455  5?i  54 
0-8333,493  8  6436,710 
6.9686,763  8.8360,136 
7.1066,833  9.0326,362 

10.401  2,696 
10.6581,298 
10.9213,331 

1 1.1910,362 
u. 4673, 997 

48 
48? 

49 
49*' 
5° 

I  N  T 

The  SECOND  TABLE  of  COMPOUND  INTEREST. 
The  prefent  valueof  ll.  payable  at  the  end  of  any  number  of  years. &c. 


ft> 

P 

u> 

3  percent.  | 

3  t  per 
cent. 

4  per  cent. 

*4  4  per 
cent. 

5  percent. 

N 

<T> 

M 

~t 

X 

2. 

1 

2 

2" 

I 

7. 

1 

1 4 

2 

2y 

3 

34 

4 
44 

5 

.9853,292 

.9708.737 

.9566,303 

.9425,959 

.9287,673 

•9I5I?4l6 

.9017.158 

.8884,870 

•8754.523 

.8626,087 

.9829,463 

.9661,835 

.9497,066 

•9335,107 

.91,75,909 

.9019,427 

.8865,631 

.8714,422 

.8565,809 

•84I9,73i 

.9805,806 

.9615,384 

.9428,660 

.9245,562 

.9066,019 

.9782,319 

•9569,378 

.9361,071 

•9157,299 

.8957,963 

•9759.000 

.9523,809 

.9294,286 

.9070,294 

.8851,701 

.8889,963 

.8717,326 

.83348,041 

.8382,044 

.8219,271 

.8762,966 
.8572,213 
.8385,613 
.8203,075 
.8024,3 10 

.8638,376 

.8430,191 

.8227,024 

.8028,754 

.7835,261 

3 

3* 

4 
4x 

5 

5* 

6 

6£ 

7 

7i 

54 

6 

6i 

7 

74 

8 

84 

9 

94 

10 

.8499,536 
.8374,842 
.8251,977 
.8130,915 
.801 1,628 

.8276,144 

.8135,006 

•7996,275 

•7859,909 

.7725,869 

.8059,658 

•7903,145 

.7749,671 

■7599,578 

•7451,607 

.7849,832 
.7678,937 
•7511,801 
.7348,284 
.7188,32  6 

.7646,432" 
.7462,154 
.7282,3 16 
.7106,813 
•6935,539 

.7894,092 
.7778,280 
.7664,167 
-75  5 1  »728 
•7440,939 

•7594,H5 

.7464,608 

•7337,309 

.7212,182 

•7089,188 

.7306,902 

.7165,007 

•7025,867 

.6889,429 

.6755,641 

.7031,851 

.6878,781 

.6729,044 

.6582,566 

•6439,276 

•6299,106 

.6161,987 

.6027,853 

.5896,638 

.5768,286 

’6768,393 

.6605,275 

.6446,089 

.6290,738 

•6139,132 

8 

8| 

9 

9? 

10 

i°£ 

1 1 
n4 

12 

124 

•7331.775 

.7224,212 

.7118,228 

.7013,798 

.6910,901 

.6968,291 

.6849,457 

.6732,649 

.6617,883 

•6504,974 

.6624,451 
.6495,809 
.6369,665 
.6245,970 
.6 124,678 

•5991,179 

.5846,792 

•5705,885 

•5568,374 

•.5434,176 

7o| 

1 1 

Hi 

12 
I2|- 

•3 

•34 

•4 

•44 

•5 

.6809,513 
.6709,612 
.661 1,178 
.6514,187 
.6418,619 

.6394,041 

.6284,999 

.6177,817 

.6072,463 

.5968,906 

.6005,740 

.5889,113 

•5774,75° 

.5662,609 

.5552,645 

.5642,716 

.5519,885 

■5399,728 

•5282,187 

•5167,204 

•5303,213 
•5i75H-o6 
.5050,679 
*49  28,958 
•48io,.i7i 

‘3 

J3i 

14 

14* 

15 

•54 

16 

1 64 

•7 

•74 

.6324,453 
.623 1,669 
.6140,246 
.6050,164 
.5961,404 

.5867,114 

.5767,059 

.5668,709 

•5572,037 

.5477,0x4 

.5444,816 

•5339,o8i 

.5235,400 

•5i33,732 

•5034^038 

,5054,72+ 

•4944,693 

•4837,057 

•4731,765 

.4628,763 

•4694,246 

•4581,115 

'•447o,7io 
•4362,966 
■4237, 819 

i5ir 

16 
165- 

17 
17s 

18 

184 

19 
194 

20 

.5873,946 

•  5787,771 

.5702,860 

.5619,195 

•5536,757 

.5833,611 
.5291,801 
.5201,556 
.51 12,851 
.5025.658 

.4936,281 
.4840,422 
.4746,424 
.4654,251 
.4563,8 69 

•4528,003 

•4429,438 

•4333,017 

•4238,696 

•4146,428 

.4155,206 

*4055,066 

•3957*339 

.3861,968 

•3768,894 

18 

i8£ 

19 

19? 

20 

20^ 

21 

214 

22 
224 

•5455,529 

•5375,492 

.5296,630 

.5218,925 

•5142,359 

•4939,953 

.4855,709 

.4772,901 

.4691,506 

.461 1,499 

.4475,242 

.4388,336 

•4303,117 

•42i9,553 

.4137,6x3 

•4056,169 

•3967,874 

•  3881,501 

•  3797,008 
•37.14,355 

.3678,064 

.3589,423 

.3502,918 

.3418,498 

•3336,113 

2 

21 

212 

22 

2Z£ 

23 
23-4 

24 

2  4-?. 

.5066,917 

.4992,582 

•49!9,337 

.4847,167 

.4776,055 

.4532,856' 

•4455,554 

•4379,571 

.4304,883 

.4231,469 

.4057,263 

.3978,474 

.3901,214 

.3825,435 

.3751,168 

•3633,501 

•3554,407 

.3477,034 

.3401,346 

•3327,306 

•3255,713 

-3{77’z5° 

.3100,679 

•3025,953 

•3953,027 

23 
23^ 

24 
24* 

25 

254 

26 

264 

27 
274 

.4705,987 

.4636,947 

.4568,919 

.4501,890 

.4435,844 

•4159,308 

.4088,376- 

.4018,655 

.3950,122 

.3882,758 

.3678,322 

.3606,892 

.3536,848 

.3468,165 

.3400,816' 

•3254,877 

.3184,024^ 

•3114,714 

.3046,913 

•2986,588 

.2881,860 

.2812,407 

.2744,628 

.2678,483 

.261  2, j 

252 

26 
26^ 

27 
27! 

28 
284 

29 
294 

3° 

.4370,767 

.4306,645 

•4243,463 

.4181,209 
.41 19.867 

•3816,543 

•3751,457 

.3687,481 

.3624,596 

.3562,784 

•3334,774 
.3270,01 5 
.3206,514 
.3144,245 
.3083,186 

•2915,706 

.2852,237. 

.2790,150 

•2729,41+ 

.2670,000 

.2550,936 

•2489,459 

.2429,463 

•2370,913 

•2313,774 

28 

29 

29I 

30 

3°Z 

31 

3i» 

32 

3  2  h 

3oi 
3  1 
3^4 
32 
324 

.4059,426 

•3999,871 

.3941,190 

•3883,37° 

,3826,398 

.3502,025 

•3442,303 

•3383,599 

•3325,897 

.3269,178 

'•3023,313 

.2964,602 

.2907*032 

•2850,579 

.2795,223 

.261 1,879 
.2555,024 
.2499,406 

.2444,999 

•2391,776 

.2258,012 

.2203,594 

.2150,488 

.2098,661 

.2048,084 

33 
334 

34 

3  44 

35 

.3770,262 

•3714,950 

.3660,449 

.3606,747 

•3553,834 

•3213,427 

.3 158,626 
.3 104,760 
.3051,813 
.2999,768 

.2740,941 

.2687,714 

.2635,520 

•25*84,34° 

•2534,154 

•2339, 7‘2 

.2288,781 
.2238,958 
.2 190,221 
•2142,544 

•1998,725 

.1950,556 

.1903,548 

.1857,672 

.1812,902 

33 
33* 

34 
34* 

35 
55* 

36 

-d' 

37 
37* 

354 

36 
.364 

37 
374 

.3501,696 

•3450,324 

•3399,705 

.3349,829 

.3300,685 

.2948,61 1 
.2898,327 
.2848,900 
.2800,3 16 
.2752,560 

.2484,943 

.2436,687 

.2389,368 

.2342,968 

.2297,469 

.2095,905 

.2050,281 

.2005,651 

.1961,992 

.191.9,283 

.1769,212 

.1726,574 

.1684,963 

.1644,356 

•1604,727. 

38 
384 

39 
394 

40 

4°4 

414. 

42 
424 

43 
434 

44 
444 

45 

454 

46 

464 

47 
474 

.3252,261 

.3204,548 

•3157,535 
.3 1 1 1,212 

.3065,568 

.2705,619 

.2659,478. 

.2614,125 

.2569,544 

.2525,724 

.■2252,854 

.2209,105 

.2x66,206 

.2124,139 

.2082,890 

• 1 877-504 

.1836,634 

■1796,654 

- 1 75  7,545 
.1719,287 

.1566,053 
.1528,31 1 
.1+91,479 

’•1455,535 

.1420,456 

38 
3** 

39 
39* 
4° 

.3020,594 

.2976,280 

.2932,615 

.2889,592 

.2847,199 

.2482,651 

.2440,313 

.2398,697 

•2357,791 

.2317,582 

.2042,442 
.2002,779 
. 1963,886 
.1925,749 
.1888,332 

.1681,861 

.1645,250 

.1609,436 

.1574,402 

.1540,131 

.1386,223 
.1352,816 
.1320,213 
.  I  288,396 
.1237,346 

40  k 

41 

41* 

42 

42 1- 

.2805,429 

.2764,271 

.2723,717 

.2683,758 

.2644,386 

.2278,059 
.2239,209 
.2201,023 
.2163,487 
.2126, 392 

.185 1 ,682 
.1815,723 
.1780,463 
. 1 745, 8S8 
.171 1,984 

.1506,605 

.1473,809 

•1441,727 

.1410,344 

.1379,643 

.1227,044 
.1197,472 
.1 168,613 
.1  140,449 
.1 1  12,963 

43 
43* 

44 
44* 

45 

.2605,591 

.2567,365 

.2529,700 

•2492,587 

. 24^6,019 

.2090,326 

.2054,678 

.2019,638 

.1985,196 

.1951.342 

.1678,738 
.1646,138 
,1614,171 
.1582,825 
.1 352,088 

.1349,611 

.1320,233 

.1291,494 

.1263,381 

.1235,879 

.  1086, 142 
.1059,966 
.1034,421 
.1009,492 
.0983,163 

45* 

46 
46* 

47 
47* 

48 

48* 

49 
49* 
5°  s 

48 

484 

49 
494 

50 

.2419,988 

•2384,485 

.2349,502 

.2315,034 

.2281,070 

.  191 8,064 
.1885,354 
.1853,202 
.1821,598 
.1790,335 

.1521,947 

•1492,392 
.1463,41 1 
.1434,992 
.1407,126 

.1208.977 
.1 182,660 
.1156,915 
.1 131,732 
.1 107,096 

.0961 ,521 
.0938,250 
.0915,639 
.0893,572 
.0872,03  7 

I  N  T 

The  THIRD  TABLE  of  COMPOUND  INTEREST 
The  amount  of  one  pound  per  annum  in  any  number  of  years,  &c. 

4  per  cent,  j  4*-percent. 


I  N  T 


3  percent. 


1.51 


1 1 , 


8.8923, 


3  \  per  cent. 


48.7800 


>/' 


/  3- 


L.  I. 


2  .4956,999 
0  1.0000,000 

3  1- 5 '3°, 494 

0  2.0350,000 

2  2.5660,061 

0  3.1062,250 

1  3  6558,163 

0  4.2149,428 

9  4-7837>699 

8  5.3624,658 

6  5.9512,019 

8  6.5501,521 

2  7- '594,939 

1  7.7794,075 

0  8.4100,762 

0  9.0516,867 

3  9  7044,289 

10.3684,958 

3  11.0440,839 

n. 7313, 931 

3  124306,268 

3  13.1419,919 

13.8656,988 
14.6019,616 
15.3509,982 

16.1130,303 

16.8882,832 

1  7.6769,863 

*8-4793>73' 

19.2956,808 

20^1261,512 
20.9710,297 
21.8305,664 
22.7050, 1 57 
23.5946,363 

24.4996,9!  3 
25.4204,485 
26.3571,805 
27.3101,642 
28.2796,818 

29.2660,200 

30.2694,706 

3r.2903.307 

32.3289,021 

33.3854,923 

34.4604,137 

35-5539>845 

36.6665,282 

37-7983>74° 

38.9498,566 

40. 1213,171 
41.3131,0.16 
42.5255,63.2 
43.7590,602 
45.0139,579 

46.2906,273 

47.5894,464 

48.9107,993 

50.2550,770 

5 1 .6226,772 

53.0140,047 

54.4294,709 

55.8694,949 

57-3345,' 224 
58.8249,272 

60.341  2,100 
61.8837,997 

63-4531, 524 
65.0497,326 
66.6740,127 

68.3264,733 
70.0076,03  1 

7"7I78>999 

73.4578,693 

75.2280,264 

77.0288,947 
78.8610,073 
80.7249,060 
82.621 1,425 
84.5502,777 

86.5 1 28,825 

88. 5095, 374 
90.5408,334  1 
92.6073,712  1 
94.7097,626  1 

96.8486,292  1 
99.0246,043  1 
101. 2383, 3  r3  1 
103.4904,654  1 
105.7816,729  1 

108.1126,317  1 
1 10.4840,314  1 
112.8965,738  1 
115.3509,725  1 

117.8479,539  1 

120.3882,565  1 
122.9726,323  1 
125.6018,455  1 
128.2766,744  1 
I30-9979,"°i  1 

The  FOURTH  TABLE  of  COMPOUND  INTEREST. 
The  prefent  value  of  1 1.  per  ann.  for  any  number  of  years  to  come,  &c. 


7.898; 


3  percent.  3  ~  per  cent,  j  4  per  cent. 


‘a 


21.8245,311 
22.7518,396 
23.6975, !23 


28-7H  3.253 
29.7780,785 


30.8628,983 

31.9692,017 

33.0974,142 

34.2479,697 

35.4213,108 


/  ;  -  j 

37.8381,632 
39.0826,041 
40.3516,898 | 
41.6459,083 


42-9657.573, 

44.3117,446 

45.6843^76 
47.0842,144! 
48.5 117,63 1 


49.9675,829! 

51.4522,337 
52.9662,863 
54.5103,230! 
56  0849,37 7 1 


5.7.6907,359 

59.3283,352 


- 77  J 1171 

62.7014,686 

64.4383,000 


-  yj  n- 

68.0158,320 

69.8579,085! 

71.7364,653 


75.6059,239 

77-5983,"  38 
79.6301,609 
81.7022,464 
83-8153,673  I 


8v97°3>362 
88. 1679,820 
90.4091,497! 
92.6947,01; 


IO. O!  23,81  7 
12.6861,538 
I5.4I  28,769 
1 8- 1 935,999 


3.9213,439 

26.8705,677 

29.8781,977 


•s  ytjj*y  y 

36.0733,256 


39.2632,060 


45-8337,34-3 

49.2169,089 

52.6670,836 


161.5879,016 

165.6781,209 

169.8593,572 

174.1336,364 

178.5030,282 


188  0253,929 
193.1625,960 
198.4266,625 
203.8207,258 

209-3479<957 


.4131,476 


24.6480,294 

24-7754>49° 

24.9009,994 
25.0247,078 
25. 1466,01 3 


48  25.2667,066 
48i  25.3850,498 

49  25.5016,568 
49!  25.6165,532 

50  25.7297,639 


40  .4872,464 

37  -9661,835 

f-4  1 -4369,531 

?6  1.8996,942 

7  2-3545,440 

3  2.8016,369! 

•6  3.2411,053! 

!4  3-6730,792! 

9  4-0976,863  I 

1  4-5150,523! 

6  4-9253,008 

4  5-3285,530 

4  5-7249,283 

9  6.1145, 439 

2  6.497  3,153 

1  6.8739,555 

3  7.2439,761 

9  7.6076,865 

1  7-9651,943 

8  8.3166,053 

6  8.6620,235 

1  9.0015,510 

5  9-3352,884 

9  9-6633,343 

6  9.9857,859 

3  10.3027,384 

3  10.6142,858  1 
10.9205,202  1 
3  11.2215,322  1 
3  11.5174,108  1 

3  11.8082,43 7  i 

12.0941,168  1 

12.3751,147  1 
12.6513,205  1 
12.9228,161  1. 

13.1896,817  l: 
I3-45I9,963  1^ 
i3-7°98>374  "3 
13.9632/814  13 
14.2124,033  13 

14-4572,767  13 
1 4-6979,742  14 

14- 9345,669  14 

15.1671,248  14 

15- 3957,i68  14 

15.6204,104  14 
15.8412,723  15 
16.0583,676  15 
16.2717,606  15 

16.4815,145  15 

16.6876,914  15 
16.8903,522  15 
17.0895,569  16 
17-2853,645  16 
i7-4778,328  16 

17.6670,188  16 
17.8529,785  16 
18.0357,670  16 
18.2154,382  17 
18.3920,454  17 

18.5656,408  17 
18.7362,757  17 
18.9040,007  17 
19.0688,654  17 
19.2309,186  18 

19.3902,081  18 
19.5467,812  18 
19.7006,842  18 
19.8519,626  18 
20.0006,610  18 

20.1468,237  18 
20.2904,938  18 

20.431.7,137  19 
20.5705,254  19 
20.7069,698  19 

20.8410,873  19 
20.9729, 177  19 
21.1024,998  19 

21.2298.722  19 

21.3550.723  19 

21.4781,373  19 
21.5991,037  19 
21.7180,071  20 
21.8348,828  20 
21.9497,653  20 

22.0626,887  20 
22.1736,863  20 
22.2827,910  20. 
22.3900,351  20 
22.4954,502  20. 

22.5990 ,677  20. 
22.7009,181  20. 
22.8010,316  20 
22.8994,378  21 
22.9961,658  21 

.4854,83 
.9615,384 
1.4283,491 
1 .8860,946 
2-3349>5*° 


4  per  cent. 


2.7750,910 

3.2066,837 

3.6298,952 

4.0448,882 

4.4518,223 


4.8508,540 

5.2421,368 

5.6258,212 


■4837>338 

.9569,378 

1.4198,410 

1.8726,677 

2-3i56>373 


2.7489,643 

3.1728,587 

3.5875,257 

3.9931,662 

4.3899,767 


6.0020,546 


6.3709,81 1 


6.7327,448 

7-0874,826 
7-4353, 3*6 
7.7764-255 

8.1 108,957 


8.4388,707 

8.7604,767 

9-°758>372 

9-3850,737 

9.6883,0^0 


4.7781,494 

5.1578,724 

5-5293>z96 

5.8927,009 

6.2481,623 


6.5958,860 

6.9360,405 

7.2687,904 

7.5942,971 

747127,181 


5  per  cent, 


.4819,985 
.9523,809 
1. 41 14,271 
1.8594,104 
2.2965,973 


2.7232,480 

3.1396,164 

3.5459,505 

3.9424,919 

4.3294,766 


4.7071,351 

5.0756,920 

5.4353,668 

5.7863,734 

6.1289,207 


8.2242,078 
8.5289, 169 
8.8269,931 
9.1 185,807 
9-4038,21 1 


9.6828,524 

9.9558,097 

10.2228,252 

10.4840,284 

i°-7395,457 


6.4632,127 

6.7894,483 

7.1078,216 

7.4185,222 

7.7217,349 


8.0176,402 
8.3064,142’ 
8.5882,287 
8.8632,51 6 
9.1316,464 


3 

3  s 

4 

4t 

5 


Si* 

6 

6‘- 

7 


r 

7  i" 


10.9895,009 
1 1.2340,150 
1 1 .4732,066 
u.7071,914 
1 1.9360,828 


1 2- 1 5  99»9 1  ^ 
12.3790,266 
12.5932,935 
1 2.8028,963 
1 3 .0079,364 


9-3935>729 

9.6491,871 

9.8986,409 

10.1420,829 

10.3796,580 


8 

8£ 

9 

9s 

10 

1 1 

ni 

12 

12,' 


10.6115,075 


io-8377,695 

1 1.0585,786 
1 1.2740,662 
1 1.4843,606 


■3 

"3r 

«4 

>4r 


or 

16 


13.2085,132 
13.4047,238 
1 3-5966,634 

i3-7844»247 

13.9680,989 


1 1.6895,869 
1 1 .8898,672 
1 2.0853,208 
12.2760,640 
1 2.4622,103 


I'4iI477>748 
1 4-3  23  5 ,396 
14.4954, 783 
14.6636,743 
1 4.8282,089 


12.6438,705 

12.8211,527 

12.9941,624 

13.1630,025 

143277.737 


14.9891,620 

15.1466,114 

i5-3oo6,335 

1 5  *45 13, °z8 

15.5986,923 


15.7428,735 

15.8839,161 

16.0218,885 

16.1568,575 

16.2888,885 


23.1847,012 
23.2765,644 
23.3668,61 1 
23.4556,178 

12 


21.2690,188 

21.3414,720 

21.4125,181 

21.4821,846 

Q_ 


16.4180,455 

16.5443,909 

16.6679,861 

16.7888,908 

16.9071,637 


17.0228,620 

17.1360,418 

17.2467,579 


1 7*355°*639 
17.4610, 124 


I7-5646.54S 

17.6660,405 

117.7652,196 

17.8622,407 

I7-957I’479 


18.0499,902 
18.1408,1 14 
18.2296,557 
18.3 165,660 
18.4015,844 


18.4847,521 
18.5661,094 
1 8.6456,958 
18.7235,497 
18.7997,089 


18.8742,102 

18.9470,899 

19.0183,830 

19.0881,243 

19.1563,474 


19.2230,854 

19.2883,707 

19-3522,348 

19.4147,088 

19.4758,228 


19.5356,065 
19.5940,888 
19.65  12,981 
19.707^,620 
19.7620,077 


13.4885,73s 

13.6454,987 

13.7986,417 

13.9480,940 

14.0939,445 


i6i 


1 7 

»7i 

18 


"8s 


‘9r 

>9* 


20 


20|; 


21 
2  I  i 
22 
22  = 


14.2362,800 
I4-375  i>853 

i4.5i°7,429 

14.6430,336 

i4-772I»36i 


14.8981,272 

15.0210,820 

15.1410,735 

1 5 • 25  8 1 >73  3 
1 3-3724>5 10 


15.4839,746 

15.5928,105 

15.6990,234 

15.8026,766 

15-9°38,3i8 


16.0025,492 

16.0988,874 

16.1929,040 

16.2846,547 

16.3741,942 


1 6.46 15,759 
16.5468,517 
16.6300,723 
16.71 12,873 
16.7905,450 


16.8678,927 

‘^•9433.762 

17.0170,406 

17.0889,297 

17-1590.863 


17.2275,521 

17.2943,679 

"7-3595,734 

I7-4232,°75 

17.4853,080 


17.5459,  ny 
17.6050,553 
17.6627,733 
i7-7i9i,co3 
17.7740,698 


17.8277,145 
17. 8800', 665 
1 7-93 1 1 ,567 
17.9810,15  7 
18.0296,730 


18.0771,578 

18.1234,981 

18.1687,217 

18.2128,554 

18.2559,254 


23 


24 


24i 

25 


25i 

26 


26i 


27 
27t 

28 

281 

29 

294 

3° 

30^ 

3 1 

3»i 

32 

3£| 

33 
33i 

34 
34i 
35. 

354 

36 
365- 

37 
374 

38 

381 

39 
39 1 

40 

40  i 

41 

4»i 

42 

42s 

43 
»3i 

44 
44i 
4£_ 

45a 

46 

464 

47 

47  x 

48 

484 

49 

49x 


5<> 


I  N  T 


I  N  T 

The  FIFTH  TABLE  of  COMPOUND  INTEREST- 


The  annuity  which  il.  will  purchafe  for  any  number  of  years  to  come,  &c. 


*<  1 

n 

“  3  per  cei 

it.  3!percer 

it.  4  per  cer 

it.  4ipercei 

*< 

it.  5  per  cent. 

2 

2 

1.0300,0c 
l  .6917,2s 
.5226,1c 
i  -421 1  *5  5 

do  1.0350,0c 
1 2  .6959,11; 

)8  .5264,0c 

1  .4247,1c 

do  1.0400,0c 
D9  .7001,0s 
H  -5301,91s 

36  .4282,7,! 

do  1.0450,0c 
J9  .7°43»0z 
>°  -5339>9/ 

5  -43i8,4( 

do  1.0500,000  1 

f2  .7085,027  ij; 
is  .5378.048  2 

’5  -4354.267  24 

3 

3 

4 
4 

,  5 

•3535>3C 
i  -3°52>37 
.2690,27 
h  .2408,71 
.2183,54 

3  -3569>34 

4  .3085,3 t 

0  .2722,51 

6  .2440,4c 

5  .2214,81 

Li  .3603,48 

»7  -3118,48 

1  -2754,90 

I  .2472,25 
3  .2246,27 

5  -3637,73 

6  •3I5l>73 
o  .2787,43 

6  .2504,27 

1  .2277,91 

3  .3672,085  3 

1  .3185,102  34 

6  .2820,118  4 

8  .2536,466  4  s 

6  .2309,748  5 

5 

6 
6 

7 

7 

!  •I999»38 

.1845,97 
\  .1716,22 

.1605,06 
s  • 1 5°8>77 

2  .2030,33 

5  .1876,68 

5  .1746,74 

3  -1635,44 

2  .1539,04 

2  .2061,49 

2  .1907,61 

6  •I777,5 1 

4  .1666,09 

9  .1569,61 

2  .2092,86 

9  -1938,78 

5  .1808,53 

6  .1697,01 

6  .1600,47 

°  .2124,434  54 

3  .1970,174  6 

7  .1839,802  64 

4  .1728,198  7 

0  .1631,608  74 

8 

8 

9 

9- 

10 

•  1424>56 
r  -I350>30 
.1284,33 
r  .1225,35, 
.1 172,30 

3  -1454.76 

5  .1380,45 

3  .1314,46 

.1255.46 
.1202,41 

6  .1485,27 

7  .1410,93 

3  .1344,92c 

2  .1285,93; 

3  -1232,90c 

8  .1516,09 

3  .1441,74 

?  •I375’74- 

7  .131 6,77- 

.1263,78 

6  .1547,218  8 

4  .1472,873  84 

(.  .1406,900  9 

1  -1 347.977  9s 

3  .1293,045  10 

\o{ 

I I 

»*! 
1  2 

III 

.1124,34; 
.1080,77.: 
.1041, 02d 
.1004,62c 
.0971,157 

.1154.46. 

.1 1 10,91c 
.1071,20. 
■1034.83c 
.1001,42; 

3  .1184,992 

?  .1141,49c 

.  .1101,826 

.1063,521 
.1032,172 

.1215,92: 

.1172,48 

.1132,88s 

.1096,661 

.1063,397 

2  .1247,249  104 

.1203,888  11 
.1164,384  114 
.1128,254  12 
.1095,002  124 

1 3 

1  3s 
>4 

Hi 

H_ 

.0940,295 

.0911,746 

.0885,26; 

.0860,651 

.0837,665 

.0970,615 

.0942,126 

.0915.707 

.0891,143 

.0868,250 

•1001,437 
.0973,926 
.0946,689 
.0922,213 
.0899,41 1 

.1032,753 

.1004,438 

.0978,203 

•0953,831 

.0931,138 

•1064,557  13 
.1036,356  134 
.1010,239  H 
.0985,990  144 
.0963,422  15 

Hi 

s6 

X61 

*7 

1  7i 

I  .0816,205 
.0796,108 
.0777,251 
•0759,525 
.0742,832 

.0846,866 

.0826,848 

.0808,073 

.0790,431 

.0773.825 

.0878,120 

.0858,200 

.0839,524 

.0821,985 

.0805,483 

.0909,959 

.0890,153 

•0871,595 

•0854,175 

.0837,795 

•°942>373  1Si 
.0922,699  16 
.0904,275  164 
.0886,991  17 
.0870,749  174 

18 

59  . 

io 

I  .0727,087 
.0712,212 
.0698,138 
.0684,805 
.9672,157 

.0758,168 

•0743-384 

.0729.403 

.0716,164 

.0703,610 

•0 789>933 

•°775>2c57 

.0761,386 

.0748,258 

•°735>8i7 

.0822,369 

.0807,818 

•0794,073 

.0781,073 

.0768,761 

.0855,462  18 
.0841,052  184 
.0827,450  19 
•0814,593  194 
.0802,425  20 
.0790,897  204 
.0779,961  21 
.0769,576  214 
.0759,705  22 
.0750,312  224 

2  °h 

21 
2I| 

22 

111 

.0660, 142 
.0648,717 
.0637,840 
.0627,47.3 
.0617,583 

.0691,693 

.0680,365 

.0669,587 

,0659,320 

.0649,531 

.0724,013 

1.0712,801 

.0702,138 

.0691,988 

.0682,315 

•°757>°87 

.0746,005 

•°735>47^- 

•0725,456 

•°7I5»9I7 

23 
23! 

24 
24! 

.0608, 139 
.0599,111 
.0590,474 
.0582,204 
.05^4,278 

.0640,188 

.0631,262 

.0622,728 

.0614,561 

.0606,740 

.0673,090 
.0664,283 
.0655,868 
.0647,821 
.0640,1 19 

.0706,824 

.0698,151 

.0689,870 

.0681,957 

.0674,39° 

.0741,368  23 
.0732,842  234 
.0724,709  24 
.0716,943  244 
.0709,524  25 

2  5 'i\ 

26 
26L 

27 

2.7  j 

.0566,677 
.0559,382 
.0552,376 
.0545,642 
*°5  39» 1 65 

.0599,244 

.0592,054 

.0585,152 

.0578,524 

.0572,153 

•0632,743 

.0625,673 

.0618,893 

.0612,385 

.0606,135 

.0667,148 

.0660,213 

.0653,567 

.0647,194 

.0641,079 

.0702, 43°  254 
.0695,643  26 
.0689,144  264 
.0682,918  27 
.0676,950  274 

28 

29 

*9r 

3'° 

.0532,932 

.0526,930 

.0521,146 

•°5I5>571 

.0510,192 

.0566,026 

.0560,130 

•0554.453 

.0548,984 

•°543»7I3 

.0600,129 

•°594>355 

.0588,799 
.0583,45 1 
.0578,301 

.0635,208 
.0629,567 
.0624, 146 
.0618,932 
.0613,915 

.0671,225  28 
.0665,731  284 
.0660,455  29 
.0655,38 6  294 
.0650,514  30 

3°-t 

31  - 

3*t 

32 
34 

.0505,001 

.0499,989 

.0495,146 

.0490,466 

.0485,940 

n0538,629 

.0533,724 

.0528,988 

.0524,415 

.0519,996 

•°573’338 

.0568,553 

•0563,938 

.0559,485 

•°555>i87 

.0609,085 

.0604,434 

.0599,952 

.0595,632 

•0591,465 

.0645,829  304 
.0641,321  31 
.0636,982  314 
.0632,804  32 
.0628,779  324 

33 

33  i\ 

34 
34s 

35 

.0481,561 

,0477,323 

,0473,219 

.0469,244 

,0465,392 

.0515,724 

•°5 1 1  >593 
.0507,596 
.0503,728 
.0499,983 

•0551,035 

.0547,024 

•0543,147 

•°539’399 

•°535>773 

.0587,445 

.0583,565 

•0579,819 

.0576,200 

.0572,704 

.0624,900  33 
.0621,160  334 

.0617,554  34 
.0614,075  344 
.0610,717  35 

3Si\ 

36 

36* 

37 

37s  | 

,0461,659 
.0458,037 
.0454, 5z5 
.0451,116 
.0447,80 7 

.0496,356 

.0492,841 

.0489,435 

.0486,132 

.0482,929 

.0532,264 

.0528,868 

.0525,580 

.0522,395 

.0519,309 

.0569,325 

.0566,057 

.0562,897 

.0559,840 

.0556,881 

.0607,475  35^ 
.0604,344  36 
.0601,320  364 

.0598,397  37 
•°595>573  37s: 

3« 

34 

39 
39! 

40 

.0444,593 

.0441,471 

.0438,438 

.0435,49° 

.0432,623 

.0479,821 

.0476,805 

•04-73,8  77 
.0471,034 
.0468,272 

•°5i6,3i9 

.05x3,419 

.0510,608 

.0507,881 

.0505,234 

.0554,016 

.0551,243 

.0548,556 

•c545*953 

.0543,431 

.0592,842  38 
.0590,201  384  . 
.0587,646  39 

•°585>i74  39s 
.0582,781  40 

4°i 

4' 

4Ti 

42 

H  h 

.0429,836 

.0427,124 

.0424,485 

.0421,916 

.0419,416 

.0465,589 

.0462,982 

.0460,447 

.0457,982 

.0455,585 

.0502,666 

.0500,173 

•°497>753 

•°495>402 

.0493,118 

.0540,986 

.0538,615 

.0536,3x6 

.0534,086 

•°53I>923 

.0580,465  404 
.0578,222  41 
.0576,051  414 

•°573»947  42 
.0571,908  424 

43 

43s 

44 
44s 

45 

.0416,981 

.0414,609 

.0412,298 

.0410,046 

.0407,851 

•°453, 253 
.0450,985 
.0448,776 
.0446,627 

•0444,534 

.0490,898 

.0488,742 

.0486,645 

.0484,607 

.0482,624 

•0529,823 

.0527,785 

.0525,807 

.0523,885 

.0522,020 

.0569,933 
.0568,018  434 
.0566,162  44 
.0564,362  444 
.0562,617  4c 

46  1 
461 

47 

47s 

.0405,712 

.0403,625 

.0401,590 

.0399,605 

.0397.668 

.0442,496 

.0440,510 

.0438,576 

•0436,691 

.0434,855 

.0480,696 

.0478,820 

.0476,995 

.0475,218 

.0473,489 

.0520,207 

.0518,447 

.0516,736 

.0515,073 

•°5I3>457 

.0560,924  4? 4 
.0559,282  46 
.0557,688  46; 
.0556,142  47 
.0554,641  4.7'- 

48 

44 

49 

49  i 

5° 

•°395>777 

•0393.932 

.0392,131 

.0390,372 

■0388,654 

.0433,064 

.0431,318 

.0429,616 

.0427,956 

.0426.337 

.0471,806 

.0470,167 

.0468,571 

.0467,016 

.0465,502 

•0511,885 

.0510,358 

.0508,872 

.0507,427 

.0506,021 

•°553>l84  48 
•055i»769  484 
.0550,396  49 
.0549,062  494 
•0547,767  5 0 

The  Use  of  the  preceding  Tables. 

The  amount,  or  prefent  value  of  any  fum  of  money,  for  ah" 
number  of  years;  not  exceeding  50,  at  any  of  the  rates  of 
intereft  in  the  tables,  is  thus  found  : 

Look  in  the  firft  and  feconcJ  table  for  the  given  number  of 
years,  and  even  with  that  number,  under  the  given  rate  of 
intereft,  is  the  amount  or  prefent  value  of  one  pound:  which 
amount  or  prefent  value,  fo  found,  being  multiplied  by  any 
given  principal  fum,  the  produft  will  be  the  amount  or  pre¬ 
lent  value  required. 

After  the  fkme  manner,  the  amount,  or  prefent  value  of  any 

annuity,  or  yearly  payment,  is  found,  by  the  third  or  fourth 
table. 

And  the  annuity,  which  any  fum  of  money  will  purchafe, 
by  the  fifth  table.  t  * 

So  that  moft  ufeful  queflions  in  compound  intereft  are  an- 
lwered  by  one  multiplication. 

The  variety  of  C  as  e  s  refolvable  by  theft  Tables. 
Case  I. 


Any  principal  rate,  and  time  being  given,  to  find  the  amount. 
I  he  Rule.  Find  in  the  firft  table  the  amount  of  1  1.  at  the 
rate  and  for  the  time  given;  which  being  multiplied  by  the 
principal,  the  produft  anfvvers  the  queftion. 

Example.  What  will  523  1.  amount  to  in  15  years,  at  the 
rate  of  5  per  cent,  per 'ann.  ? 

The  amount  of  1  1.  in  15  years  at  5  per  cent,  is  found  in  the 
hilt  table  to  be  2.0789,  See.  which  being  multiplied  by  c2z. 
the  produft  will  be  1087.2794,  &c.  =  1. 1087  :  5  :  7. 


Case  II. 

Any  principal,  rate,  and  amount  being  given,  to  find  the 
time.  "  ' 

The  Rule.  Divide  the  amount  by  the  principal,  and  the  quo¬ 
tient  will  be  the  amount  of  1 1.  at  the  given  rate;  which 
look  for  in  the  firft  table  under  that  rate,  and  it  will  be  found 
even  with  the  time  required. 

Example.  In  what  time  will  523 1.  amount  to  1. 1087  15:7 
at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent  per  ann.  ?  '  J 

Divide  1087.2794,  &c.  by  523,  the  quotient  will  be  2.0789, 
&c.  which  under  5  per  cent,  in  the  firft  table,  is  found  to  be- 
even  with  15  years,  and  anfwers  the  queftion. 

Case  III. 


Any  principal,  time,  and  amount  being  given,  to  find  the 
rate  of  intereft. 

The  Rule.  Divide  the  amount  by  the  principal,  and  the  quo¬ 
tient  will  be  the  amount  of  1 1.  in  the  given  time  ;  which 
look  for  in  the  firft  table,  even  with  that  time,  and  it  will  be 
found  under  the  rate  required. 

Example.  At  what  rate  per  cent,  per  ann.  will  523 1. 
amount  to  1.  1087  :  5  :  7  in  15  years  ?  J  •>  * 

Divide  1087.2794,  &c.  by  523,  the  quotient  will  be  2.0789, 
Sec.  which,  even  with  15  years  in  the  firft  table,  is  found  to 
be  under  5  per  cent,  and  anfwers  the  queftion. 

Case  IV. 

Any  amount,  rate,  and  time  being  given,  to  find  the  prin¬ 
cipal. 

The  Rule.  Divide  the  amount,  by  the  amount  of  1  ].  in  the 
firft  table,  at  the  rate  and  for  the  time  given,  and  the  quo¬ 
tient  will  be  the  principal  required. 

Example.  What  principal  fum  will  amount  to  1.  1087  :  5  :  7 
in  15  years,  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  ann.  ? 

Divide  1087.2794,  &c.  by  2.0789,  Sec.  being  the  amount 
of  1 1.  at  the  rate,  and  in  the  time  given,  the  quotient  will 
be  523. 

N.  B.  This  queftion  is  eafier  anfwered  by  the  fecond  table, 
as  you  will  find  by  cafe  13. 

Case  V. 

Any  principal,  rate,  and  time  being  given,  to  find  the  an¬ 
nuity. 

The  Rule.  Find  in  the  fifth  table,  the  annuity  which  1 1. 
will  purchafe,  at  the  rate,  and  for  the  time  given  ;  multiply 
the  annuity  fo  found  by  the  principal,  and  the  produft  wil. 
be  the  annuity  required.  * 

Example.  What  annuity,  to  continue  15  years,  will  523  1. 
purchafe,  computing  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  ann.  ? 

The  annuity  which  1 1.  will  purchale  for  15  years  at  5  per 
cent,  is  found  in  the  fifth  table  to  be  .0963,  Sec.  which  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  523,  the  produft  will  be  50.3870,  Sec.  or  1. 50  :  7  :  9 
per  ann. 

If  the  queftion  had  been,  What  annuity,  to  continue  15 
years,  will  gay  off  a  debt  of  523  1.  computing  at  the  rate  of 
5  per  cent,  per  ann.  the  anfwer  had  been  the  fame. 


Case  VI. 

Any  principal,  annuity,  and  rate  being  given,  to  find  the 
time. 

The  Rule.  Divide  the  annuity  by  the  principal,  and  the 
quotient  will  be  the  annuity  which  1 1.  will  purchafe  at  the 
given  rate  ;  which  look  for  in  the  fifth  table  under  tnat  rate, 
and  it  will  be  found  even  with  the  time  required. 

Example.  An  annuity  of  I.  50  :  7  :  9,  is  purchafed  with 
523 1.  at  the  rate  of  5I.  per  cent,  per  ann.  what  time  ought 
that  annuity  to  continue  ? 

Divide 


i  N  T 

Divide  50.3870,  &c.  by  523,  the  quotient  will  be  .0062 
&c.  which,  under  5  per  cent,  in  the  fifth  table,  is  found  to  be 
even  with  15  years,  and  anfwers  the  queftion. 

Note,  If  the  queftion  had  been,  in  what  time  will  an  an¬ 
nuity  of  1.  50  :  7  :  9  pay  off  a  debt  of  523  1.  computing  at 

the  rate  of  5  per  ceiit.  per  ann.  the  anfwef  had  been  the 
fame. 

Case  VII. 

Any  principal,  annuity,  and  time  being  given,  to  find  the 

The  Rule.  Divide  the  annuity  by  the  principal,  and  the 
quotient  will  be  the  annuity,  that  1 1.  will  purchafe  for  the 
given  time  ;  which  look  for  in  the  fifth  table,  even  with  that 
time,  and  it  will  be  found  under  the  rate  required. 

Example.  If  an  annuity  of  1.  50  :  7  :  q,  to  continue  ic 
years,  is  purchafed  with  523 1.  what  rate  of  intereft  per  cent, 
per  ann.  is  made  of  the  purchafe  money  ? 

Divide  50.3870,  &c.  by  523,  the  quotient  will  be  .0962, 
&c.  which,  even  with  15  years  in  the  fifth  table,  is  found 
to  be  under  5  per  cent,  and  anfwers  the  queftion. 

Case  VIII. 

Note,  This  queftion  is  eafier  anfwered  by  the  fourth  table, 
thus,  multiply  50.3870,  &c.  the  annuity,  by  10.3796,  &c! 

Pre,fefnt  Value  of  1  1  Per  ann.  in  the  fourth  table?  at  the 
rate  and  for  the  time  given,  the  produd  will  be  523. 

Case  IX. 

Any  annuity,  rate,  and  time  being  given,  to  find  the  amount. 

ann  ^  tab'e’  the  amount  of  I  1.  per 

th‘ * 1  rate,and  for  ‘he ntlme  §,ven  5  by  which  multiply 
the  annuity  and  the  prod ud  will  be  the  amount  required  7 
xample.  What  will  an  annuity  of  1. 50  :  7  ;  9,  beino  for¬ 
borne  15  years,  amount  unto  at  the  rate  of  5  cent!  per 

The  amount  of  i  I,  per  ann.  in  15  years  at  5  per  cent  is 
found  in  the  third  table  to  bear  cnXc  tor  5  k-  u  u 

&c- ,he produa ;ui * 

Case  X. 

The  Sltyr>rat?  aJd  amount  being  §iVen»  to  find  the  time. 

tient  wi  l'hiPib^2  ^  amTl  by  the  annuity>  and  the  quo¬ 
tient  will  be  the  amount  of  1 1  ner  ann  ,..1,.  •.  ^ 

which  look  for  in  the  third  table  under  that  rate,  aTdT  wdl 
be  found  even  with  the  time  required.  *  W 

,„TTcPfe  '  Kh^\Z  Wil!  antannui,y  of '•  SO  ■■  7  :  9  amount 
rv  i  7  o  5  *  7’  a‘ the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  ann!* 

hc2ic\fj'toc^  WCU  &c.  the  quotient  will 

•  r  j7  l  ^C‘  wbicb’  under  5  per  cent,  in  the  third  table 
is  found  to  be  even  with  15  years,  and  anfwers  the  queftion.  * 

Case  XI. 

The  Rdf7’ feif  am°Unt  given’  to  find  tbe  ***• 

1  he  Ku  e.  Divide  the  amount  by  the  annuity,  and  the  quo- 

ttont  „,  ]  be  the  amount  of  ,  1.  per  a„„.  for  the  given  time  - 

a  a  l‘hird  table  even  "’i,h  the  tune,  and  i! 
will  be  found  under  the  rate  required. 

rfomPie:  ^  What  rate,per  oent-  Per  ann-  will  an  annuity  of 
1.50  .7.9  amount  to  1. 1087  :  5  :  7,  in  ie  years  ?  7 

SmX8 &794l&hC'  by  5°‘387°j  &c.  5th7e  quotient  will 

is  found7t8nb&  7h,Ch’  eVen  Wlth  15  ?ears  in  th"  third  table> 

is  found  to  be  under  5  per  cent,  and  anfwers  the  queftion. 

Case  XII. 

TheTuk^  Dfvideantdhtime  bdn§  given>  t0  ^  the  annuity. 

1  ne  tcule.  JJivide  the  amount  by  the  amount-  ,1  y 

ann  m  the  third  table,  at  the  rate  and  for  the  time  gi'veT 

nd  the  quotient  will  be  the  annuity  required.  g 

Example.  What  annuity  will  amount  to  J.  1087  :  c  •  7  in 

15  years,  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  ann.  ?  7  5  *  7  m 

Divieiog;  &C;  by  21.5785,  &c.  being  the  amount 

tient  Will'te  5o  ^ the  ^°~ 

C  a  s  e  XIII. 

m"fiynd,ihe,prrf™value'TO!!0n’  and  ‘imC  beinS  8iveI1> 

M  thebe'  a  Jr? d  1 the  feC0"d  ,able  ,he  Pref'nt  ralue  of  1 1. 

■he  princ' ^ d'a'afS  ^  * 

fbleatPhe  °fl-,Io87  =  5  =  7. 

annum  ?  5  7  ’  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per 

I  he  prefent  value  of  1 1.  payable  at  the  end  of  15  years  at 

$  (PeruCfn^*  ls  ,ound  in  the  fecond  table  to  be  4810  &c 
which  being  multiplied  by  1087  27Q/l  tor  thr  ’4  a  °A  -n 
be  523,  the  anfwer.  7  />2794’  &c.  the  produd  will 

homi  thfC  f3me  Wkh  Cafe  the  4th’  only  the  queftion 

table!  ^  ermS>  3nd  the  anfwer  2iven  by  a  different 

6 


I  N  f 

Case  XIV. 

rtneyp?S^;a|'lm'  “  K",S0”i  and  ra'eb£i"8  Siv'"’  <°  W 

SanRnU'a,  ,£“•  in  the  fT‘h,  ,able  'ba  P«*nt  value  of  .  I. 
the  ,T‘  a'^'  8lve"  ra">  bolh  f°'  lb'  time  in  being,  and 
the  time  in  being  and  time  in  reverfion  added  together  •  fub 

he  amni°vneehem  '  d'  a"1"’-  a"d  multipl>’  ,he  rvmai,,d"  b>' 

tne  annuity,  the  produft  anfwers  the  queftion. 

years” to^a  terh3t  fS  11  WOrth  ih  Prefent  money  to  add  14 

the  Term  2,  yearSm  bei"S>  and  the-by  make  up 

tne  term  21  )ears,  the  annuity  or  rent  being  35  1.  per  ann 

computing  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  ann §r  P 

The  prefent  value  of  1 1.  per  ann.  in  the  4th  ) 
table;  for  2  years,  is  _  _  >  12.8211,527 

For  7  years,  is  57863,734 


&c.  or  I.  246  :  4  :  4, 


The  product  —  246.2172 


Case  XV. 

Any  annuity,  feveral  times  in  reverfion,  and  rate  being  oiven 
tp  find  the  leveral  prefent  values.  D 

bmd  the  prefent  value  of  1 1.  perann.  in  the 
fourth  table,  at  the  given  rate,  and  for  the  feveral  given 
times;  which  being  feverally  multiplied  by  the  annuity?  the 
produds  will  be  the  feveral  prefent  values  of  that  annuity  for 
thefe  feveral  times:  fubtrad  the  feveral  prefent  values  the 

one  from  the  other,  and  the  feveral  remainders  anfwer  the 
queltion. 

Example.  A  has  a  term  of  7  years  in  an  eftate  of  2cl.  per 
annum  ;  B  has  a  term  of  14  years  in  the  fame  eftate  in  re- 
verlion,  after  the  expiration  of  7  years ;  and  C  has  a  farther 
term  of  20  years  in  reverfion  after  the  21  years  ;  it  is  required 
to  know,  what  is  the  prefent  value  of  the  feveral  terms 
computing  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  ann.  ? 


The  prefent  value  of  1 

35 1.  per  ann.  for  5  years  WI^  be  found  ].  605  :  6  : 


04 


See  cafe  8.  21 


7  Z  ~  448  :  14 :  9j 

Which  being  fubtraded  one  from  the  other;  ft  will  appear^ 
That  the  prefent  value  of  A’s  term  is  202  •  10  •  c-t 

B’s  -  246  +  i 

tv  s  —  156  :  it  :  3 


Which  anfwers  the  queftion  605  :  6 


of 


Case  XVI. 

feE  care  and  ratt  belng  siven* 

TheR^ule.  Find  the  prefent  value  of  1 1.  perann.  in  fee 
fimple  by  mean8  of  the  fourth  table  at  the  given  rate;  which 
u  tiphed  by  the  annuity,  the  produdt  anfwers  the  queftion. 
Example.  What  is  the  value  of  an  eftate  of  35  1.  per  ann  in 
ee  fimple,  computing  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  ann.  ? 
The  prefent  value  of  1 1  per  ann.  in  fee  fimple,  is  found  to 

the^/wTn^b  mu  Up  ied  35>  the  produd  will  be  700 1. 
Case  XVII. 

*idr£,a^.,imeintCV“fi0D>  and  ra,£  bei”8  Z™’ 

-Fl ld  by  Cafe  the  lft’  what  the  Prefent  vaIue  will 

ount  to,  in  the  time  preceding  the  commencement  of  the 

wT2ch  re"  fi"hd  cf the  s'h  what  annui‘>' that  >»« 

WIJI  purchafe,  which  anfwers  the  queftion. 

Example;  What  annuity  to  continue  14  years,  after  the  ex- 

P;"7o/rrS’  Wl"  4S.  4d.  purchafe,  conlpdr” 

at  tne  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  ?  5 

nmZ  ?!  ?  lR  i  b  24b  '  4 :  4  will,  at  that  rate  in  7  years, 

Ze  o  J*6  i,9  :  °t ;  rand  b7  cafe  ‘be  5th  I  find?  tha? 
:t;  9  •  °*  w,1,»  af  tbe  fame  rate,  purchafe  an  annuity  of 
35 1.  per  ann.  to  continue  14  years.  1 

Case  XVIII; 

PrefeM  ,a'“£-  and  ra=e  Being  given, 

d' ?“1'-  Find  ‘he  amount  of  the  prefent  value  as  above, 

nuitv  mi^hr 5  ,he"’  b  Cafc  *he  6th>  fi"d  thc  =ba  a"! 
nuity  ought  to  continue. 

&aTPl?'  , A"  arnU‘ty  °f  35,1  per  anrt*  t0  commence  after 
the  expiration  °f  7  years,  is  purchafed  with  1.  246  :  4  ;  / 

rate  nf'116  °Ug  1  tbat  annuity  to  continue,  computing  at  the 
rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  ?  & 

1  find  by  cafe  the  ift,  that  1.  246  :  4  :  4  will,  in  7  vears 

amount  to  1.  346  :  9  :  of  as  above ;  by  which  dividedfe  an- 

tbe  9uotient  will  be  .1010.2397,  which  in  the  fifth 

1  “n  ,er  I  per  cent-  will  be  found  even  with  14  years  a3 
by  cafe  the  6th,  and  anfwers  the  queftion.  4  7  * 


Case 
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Case  XIX. 

Any  annuity  in  reverfion,  prefent  value,  and  time  being  given, 
to  rind  the  rate. 

1  he  Rule.  I  ind  the  amount  of  the  prefent  value  as  above, 
by  cafe  i  ;  then,  by  cafe  the  7th,  find  the  rate  of  intereff. 
Example.  An  annuity  of  35  1-  perann.to  continue  14  years, 
after  the  expiration  of  7  years,  is  purchafed  with  1.  246  :  4 :  4. 
What  rate  of  intereff  per  cent,  per  ann.  is  made  of  the  pur- 
chafe  money  ? 

I  find  by  cafe  the  iff,  that  1.  246  14:4  will,  in  7  years, 
amount  to  1.  346  :  9  :  of  as  above;  by  which  divide  the  an¬ 
nuity,  the  quotient  will  be  .1010,2397,  which  in  the  fifth 
table,  even  with  14  years,  will  be  found  under  5  per  cent, 
as  by  cafe  the  7th,  and  anfwers  the  queftion. 

Case  XX. 

Any  principal  and  rate  being  given,  to  find  the  annuity  in 
fee  fimple. 

The  Rule.  Divide  the  principal  by  the  prefent  value  of  1 1. 
per  ann.  in  fee  fimple*,  and  the  quotient  anfwers  the  queftion. 

*  Compound  intereff  is  a  feries  of  geometrical  proportions, 
as  was  before  obferved  ;  and,  therefore,  the  amount  in 
any  one  time  given,  being  multiplied  into  itfelf,  the  pro- 
duft  will  be  the  amount  in  double  that  time ;  and  the 
amount  of  any  two  feveral  times  given,  multiplied  one 
into  the  other,  the  produft  will  be  the  amount  in  thofe 
two  feveral  times  added  together. 

1  his  the  reader  may  eafily  prove  :  for  if  he  multiplies  the 
amount  of  1 1.  in  50  years,  at  any  given  rate,  into  itfelf, 
he  will  find  the  produdt  to  be  the  amount  of  1  1.  in  100 
years  at  the  fame  rate,  &c.  fo  that  the  fee  fimple  being 
reckoned  at  ico  years,  you  may  eafily  calculate  it’s  value, 
by  the  tables  of  30  years  only. 

Example.  What  annuity  in  fee  fimple  will  700 1.  purchafe, 
at  the  rate  of  5  1.  per  cent,  per  annum  ? 

700 1.  the  principal,  divided  by  20,  the  prefent  value  of  1  1. 
per  aim.  in  fee  fimple,  the  quotient  will  be  35  1. 

Case  XXI. 

Any  principal,  annuity,  and  rate  being  given,  to  find  the 
amount. 

'I  he  Rule.  Find  the  time  by  cafe  6,  then  having  principal, 
annuity,  late,  and  time,  find  the  amount  as  belore,  either 
by  cafe  the  id  or  9th. 

Case  XXII. 

Any  principal,  annuity,  and  time  being  given,  to  find  the 
amount. 

The  Rule,  eind  the  rate  by  cafe  7,  then  having  principal, 
annuity,  rate,  and  time,  find  the  amount  as  before,  either 
by  cafe  the  iff  or  9th. 

Case  XXIII. 

Any  annuity,  amount,  and  time  being  given,  to  find  the 
principal. 

The  Rule.  Find  the  rate  by  cafe  the  nth,  then  bavin*  an¬ 
nuity,  amount,  rate,  and  time,  find  the  principal,  either  by 
cafe  the  4th  or  8th.  3 

Case  XXIV. 

Any  annuity,  amount,  and  rate,  being  given,  to  find  the 
principal. 

The  Rule.  Find  the  time  by  cafe  the  10th,  then  havin*  an¬ 
nuity  amount  rate  and  time,  find  the  principal  as  before 
either  by  cafe  the  4th  or  8th. 

Case  XXV. 

Any  amount,  principal,  and  time  being  given,  to  find  the 
annuity. 

The  Rule.  Find  the  rate  by  cafe  the  3d,  then  having  a- 
mount,  principal,  rate,  and  time,  find  the  annuity  either  bv 
cafe  the  5th  or  12th.  3 

Case  XXVI. 

Any  amount,  principal,  and  rate  being  given,  to  find  the 
annuity.  » 

The  Rule.  Find  the  time  by  cafe. the  ad,  then  having 
amount  principal,  rate,  and  time,  find  the  annuity  as  be¬ 
fore,  either  by  cafe  the  5  th  or  12th. 

Case  XXVII. 

Any  amount,  principal,  and  annuity  being  given,  to  find  the 

PenrfnUrIe-  .  This  is  f°und>  either  by  dividing  the  amount  by 
e  principal,  as  in  cafe  the  2d,  or  by  dividing  the  annuity 

by  the  principal,  as  in  cafe  the  6th.  annuity 

Case  XXVIII. 

Any  amount,  principal,  and  annuity  being  given,  to  find  the 
I  he  Rule.  This  is  likewife  found,  either  by  dividing  the 
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amount  by  the  principal,  as  in  cafe  the  3d,  or  by  dividing 
the  annuity  by  the  principal,  as  in  cafe  the  7th.  0 

Note,  In  thele  tables  we  have  carried  the  decimal  fra&ions 
to  (even  places,  though  four  or  five  would  have  been  fufficient 
to  nave  anfvvered  moft  queftions :  and  millions  may  be  com¬ 
puted  by  them  with  exa&nefs,  of  which  we  will  (five  an  ex¬ 
ample  by  cafe  the  5th.  0 

Thefo  Tables  applied  to  the  National  Debts, 

What  annual  fom  is  fufficient  to  pay  off  a  national  debt  of 
50  millions  in  30  years,  computing  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent 
per  annum  ? 

By  the  fifth  table,  the  annuity,  which  will  difcharge  a  debt 
of  j  I  in  30  years  at  4  per  cent,  is  found  to  be  .oc78,-?oi 
Which  being  multiplied  by  - - -  50.000,000 

The  product  will  be 
Or  2,891,505!,  per  ann. 


- -  2.891,505 

So  that  luppoTe  a  national  debt  to  be  50  millions,  and  the  in- 
terelt  paid  2  millions  per  ann.  or  4  per  cent,  then  will*  a 

finking  fund  of  891,505!.  per  ann.  difcharge  the  whole  debt 
in  30  years.  b  1 

Another  example  by  Case  the  8th,  in  proof  of  the  preceding 
What  is  the  prefent  value  of  .2,891,505  1.  per  ann.  for  ™ 
years  to  come,  at  the  rate  of  4 1.  per  cent,  per  annum  ?  d 

By  the  4th  table,  1 1.  per  ann.  30  years  to  1 

come,  at  4  per  cent,  is  found  to  be  worth  J  r7-292fo333 
Which  being  multiplied  by  - -  - -  2.891  505 

The  produa  will  be  -  - 

In  like  manner  it  will  be  found,  that  a  finking  fund  ef 
1,200^,598  1.  per  ann.  will  pay  off  a  debt  of  50  millions  in  2c 
years;  that  1,679,087  ;  10  per  ann.  will  do  the  fame  in  20 
years,  &c. . 

Another  Example,  by  Case  VI. 

Suppofe  ten  millions  were  borrowed,  at  the  iate  of  61.  per 
cent,  per  annum,  then  the  fond  for  payment  of  the  intereff 
muff  be  6oo,oool.  per  annum.  Suppofe,  after  fome  time, 

by  agreement,  the  intereff  fliould  be  reduced  to  4. 1  percent 
per  annum,  ^  * 

Quere,  In  what  time  will  the  faid  fund  of  600,000 1.  per  an¬ 
num  pay  off  the  faid  debt  of  ten  millions,  after  the  intereff  is 
fo  reduced? 

The  annuity  of  600,000 1.  being  divided  by  the  principal,' 
IO, 000, 000,  the  quotient  will  be  .0600, oco,  which  look  for 

'V!1*  o  Tu-b!f*-  Under  4  per  cent-  and  you  will  find 
.0600,1298,  which  is  very  near  what  was  looked  for,  even 
with  28  years.  * 

By  the  fourth  Table,  1 1.  per  annum,  28 

beTvorfo  C°me’  !!  4  CCnt‘  is  foUnd  to  >  16.6630,632 
Which  being  multiplied  by  the  annuity  of  ~  600,000 


The  product  will  be  the  exaiff  principal,  which  ? 

will  be  paid  off  in  that  time  _ _ _  f  9.999,838 

Which  wants  about  2162I.  of  the  ten  millions. 

And,  therefore,  two  days  more  than  the  28  years  will  be  fuf- 
ncient  to  overpay  the  whole  debt.. 

I  his  fbevvs  the  great  difference  between  paying  a  Iar*e  or  a 
mocerate  intereff  for  money,  fince  by  finking  only"  2  per 
cent  as  you  find  by  this  example,  ten  millions  are  paid  off 

>n  28  years,  wh.ch  otherwife  would  have  remained  a  debt 
for  ever. 

N.  B  The  greater  the  rate  of  intereff,  the  fooner,  by  fuch 
red udlion,  will  the  debt  be  paid  off:  for  infiance,  reducing 
he  intereff  from  10  to  8  per  cent,  will  d.fcharge  a  debt  in 
lefs  than  21  years;  from  8  to  6,  in  lefs  than  24  years ; 
whereas,  if  it  oe  from  6  to  4,  it  will  require  fomethmg 
more  than  28  years,  as  above. 

For  the  fimher  application  of  the  tables,  and  the  principles 
nfi!  ™W”’  '  th' ar,icles  Credit  [Potuc  Credit], 

Debts  [National  Debts},  Funds.  -  J 

Remarks. 

This  article  being  pretty  large  already,' and  yet  containing 
<u°chU  fo  7  ‘S  ab,f0,Ute>  neceflkry»  1  defer  makinf 

Intt J °l'dTnary  meth0ds  of  comPutation  of 
Interest,  which  I  intended  to  have  done  ’till  I  come  to  the 

article  Money,  where  we  {hall  endeavour  to  point  out  fome 
toar  errors  piadifcd  upon  thefe  occafions.  See  alio  the 
articles  Annuity,  Lease,  Lottery. 

Of  the  Interest  of  Money,  conffdereddn  a  national  and 
political  view. 

S'  rhe  articIe  Barter  we  have,  from  the  plaineft  prin- 

riPP  ?fff°'ll  ?eWed  the  natUre  of  money  and  commodi- 
byn  W3y  °f  exchange  Or  each  other;  alfo 
under  the  articles  Cash  and  Circulation  of  Money,  as 

wed  as  the  article  Silver,  we  have  purfued  this  point,  upon 
one  confident  plan  of  reafoning,  we  apprehend.  And, 

Agreeably 
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Agreeably  to  the  fame  principles,  we  fhall  now  inquire  into 
the  intereft  of  money. 

Under  the  preceding  articles,  we  have  fuppofed  a  fixed  quan¬ 
tity  of  money,  and  confidered  the  nature  of  it’s  circulation, 
as  it  is  given  and  received  in  pledge  and  barter  for  all  other 
commodities,  between  which  it  fixes  a  par  and  proportion  of 
value. 

Of  the  Interest  of  Money. 

It  does  not  appear  that  money  begets  an  intereft  by  pafling 
for  a  pledge  in  barter,  nor  that  it’s  exchange  lor  other  com¬ 
modities  produces  a  great  quantity  of  ic  in  a  ftate. 

If  we  confider  a  proprietor,  who  keeps  his  land  in  his  own 
hands,  and  employs  flaves  to  procure  him  the  neceflaries  and 
conveniencies  of  life,  and  fets  overfeers  to  infpedt  them,  it 
does  not  appear,  in  that  ceconomy,  that  money  is  necefiary 
to  carry  it  on,  fince  he  Can  attribute  fo  much  meat,  drink, 
and  cloaths,  to  maintain  them  and  their  children,  as  he  thinks 
fit,  out  of  the  produce  of  the  land  and  their  own  labour  ;  as 
alfo  what  he  pleafes  to  the  overfeers,  to  maintain  them  on  a 
better  foot  than  the  flaves. 

But,  if  the  bufinefs  be  carried  on  by  undertakers,  money 
feems  abfolutely  necefiary  to  fix  the  par  and  proportion  of  va¬ 
lues;  fince,  in  that  cafe,  they  muft  barter  abfolutely  their 
commodities  one  with  another  :  and  it  appears,  from  the  in¬ 
ductions  made  under  the  foregoing  articles,  that  money,  and 
it’s  circulation,  is  only  necefiary  for  barters  with  under¬ 
takers. 

Now  it  is  plain  that  the  undertakers  get  a  fubfiftence  and  pro¬ 
fit  by  the  bufinefs  they  undertake  (whereby  they  correfpond  to 
the  overfeers  of  flaves)  and  that  the  faid  profit  is  naturally  pro¬ 
portionable  to  the  quantity  of  the  bufinefs  that  is  carried  on 
under  their  infpedfion,  and  the  number  of  workmen  and  jour¬ 
neymen  they  employ ;  and,  fince  they  carry  on  their  bufinefs 
by  advances  of  money  for  the  materials  theypurchafe  t©  work 
upon,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  their  fervants,  their  profits 
are  naturally  proportionable  to  the  quantities  of  money  they 
advance  in  their  bufinefs. 

A  mafter  hatter,  who  fets  up  for  an  undertaker,  hires  a  work- 
houfe  of  a  proprietor  for  his  work,  buys  wool,  poil  de  caftor, 
&c.  buys  uteniils  and  inftruments  fit  for  the  work,  hires  feve- 
ral  journeymen  for  daily  wages,  and  makes  all  advances  of 
money  necefiary  in  that  bufinefs  :  as  he  correfponds  to  the 
overfeer  of  flaves,  and  is  the  mafter  and  infpeCtor  of  his  jour¬ 
neymen  ;  as  he  lays  out  his  money  at  an  uncertainty,  and 
runs  the  hazard  of  lofing  it;  he  muft  get,  in  the  price  of  his 
hats,  a  profit  proportionable  to  his  rifque,  expence,  and  fixa¬ 
tion;  and  fo  he  commonly  does,  lives  pretty  well,  and  main¬ 
tains  a  family,  and  breeds  up  children  ;  and,  if  he  computes 
what  his  advances  of  money  'amount  to,  and  what  money  he 
has  by  his  profits,  which  he  fpends  in  his  family,  he  will  find 
that  he  has  made  30  or  40  per  cent,  of  his  money  ;  he  will 
have  fold  10,000  hats,  or  more,  in  a  year,  to  a  haberdafher 
of  hats,  who  has  paid  him  money  for  them,  which  reimburfes 
his  advance,  and  leaves  the  faid  profit,  and  enables  him  to  go 
on  with  his  employment,  and  advance  for  the  enfuing  year. 
The  haberdafher  of  hats  hires  a  fhop  from  the  proprietor  of 
land,  advances  to  the  hatter,  at  one  or  different  times,  the 
value  of  10,000  hats,  hires  fervants  to  attend  the  fale  by  re¬ 
tail,  and  fells  his  hats  gradually  to  10,000  different  perfons  : 
he  is  alfo  an  undertarker,  who  advances  his  money  at  an  un¬ 
certainty,  depends  on  his  cuftomers,  pays  his  fervants,  and 
maintains  his  family,  by  felling  his  hats  at  an  advanced  price, 
which  alfo  may  anfwer  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  advantage  on 
the  money  he  advances  in  his  undertaking  :  fo  that  the°pro- 
fits  of  the  hatter,  as  well  as  of  the  haberdafher,  are  found  inthe 
price  the  confumers  give  for  the  hats.  Other  petty  under¬ 
takers  make  cent,  per  cent,  of  their  money,  otherwife  they 
cannot  fubfift  ;  and,  if  cuftomers  will  employ  them,  they 
muft  give  them  fuch  advanced  prices  as  will  enable  them  to 
fubfift. 

Now,  if  any  one  who  has  faved  a  film  of  money,  offers  to 
lend  it  to  a  journeyman  hatter,  who  earns  but  his  fmall  daily 
wages,  by  which  the  faid  journeyman  may  be  enabled  to  fet 
up  for  a  mafter  hatter,  and  turn  undertaker,  he  would  gladly 
promife  him  a  fhare  of  his  profits  ;  for,  though  he  were  not 
to  clear  fo  much  as  the  mafter  hatter  above-mentioned,  who 
bad  money  of  his  own  to  fet  up  with,  yet  it  would  mend  his 
condition  to  be  an  undertaker;  and  a  little  experience  would 
determine  how  much  this  journeyman,  now  mafter  hatter, 
might  well  allow  out  of  his  profits  to  the  perfon  who  lends 
the  money,  and  enables  him  to  fet  up  ;  and  his  fhare  of  pro¬ 
fit  would  be  proportionable  to  the  fum  lent,  and  be  called  In¬ 
terest  of  the  money. 

If  this  new  mafter  hatter,  by  his  fkil],  induftry,  and  afliduity, 
works  himfelf  into  good  bufinefs,  and  has  many  cuftomers, 
he  will  be  able  to  increafe  and  augment  his  undertakings;  he 
will  borrow  more  money  to  carry  them  on,  out  of  which  he 
will  give  a  fhare  of  profit  or  an  intereft ;  or,  if  he  can  buy- 
wool  and  other  materials,  payable  at  along  term,  he  will  give 
a  higher  price  for  them  than  the  current,  which  is  In  efted, 
to  give  a  fhare  of  his  profit,  or  an  intereft. 

This  feems  to  be  the  fource  and  original  caufe  of  intereft  in 
a  ftate.  The  wool  merchant,  or  undertaker,  gets  an  intereft 
Vot.  I. 
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for  the  price  of  his  wool  from  the  hatter,  in  the  term  he  gives 
him  for  payment;  he  himfelf  borrows  money,  at  a  fmalier 
intereft,  from  iome  richer  undertaker,  and  takes  alfo  time 
ror  payment  ;  and  this  undertaker  again  gives  a  fmalier  inte- 
relt  to  the  monied-man,  who  commonly  finds  it  lo  the  moft 
folvabie  and  conitderabie  undertakers. 

I  he  monied  man,  who  has  no  hire  to  pay  for  workhoufes,  nor 
lhops,  nor  nocare  of  the  labour,  which  originally  produces  in- 


or  profit,  gets  lefs  for  lending 


or 


advancin'! 

O 


his 


money 

As  the  proprietor  of  land  fets  and  farms  out  his  land,  fo  the 
propnetor  of  money  farms  out  his  money,  to  avoid  the  trouble 
of  managing  it  himfelf,  and  turning  undertaker, 
r  rom  thefe  confiderations  u  may  be  inferred,' that  all  com¬ 
modities  winch  have  gone  through  the  hands  of  undertakers, 
include  in  their  price  an  Interest  of  money.  That  all  bills, 
bonds,  and  notes,  payable  at  a  remote  term,  fuppofe  an  inte¬ 
reft,  and  the  proportion  of  intereft  is  grounded  upon  the  fhare 
of  profit  given  by  undertakers,  and  that  all  intereft  falls  ulti¬ 
mately  upon  the  confumers. 

The  quantity  of  money  which  circulates  in  a  ftate  (reo-ard  be¬ 
ing  always  had  to  the  quicknefs  of  it’s  circulation)  fixes  the 
price  of  commodities  ;  and,  where  there  is  moft  money  in 
circulation,  or  paper  that  aniwers  the  end  of  money,  commo¬ 
dities  are  deareft,  and  vice  verfa  ;  but  the  quantity'  of  money 
does  not  fix  the  price  of  intereft,  which  is  often  higher  in 
countries  where  commodities  are  dear,  and  lower  in°others 
where  they  are  cheap  :  higher  in  London,  and  lower  in  Ge¬ 
noa.  In  the  South-Sea  time,  all  the  ready  money  almoft  in 
England  was  brought  to  London,  and  the  paper  credit  vaftly 
accelerated  in  motion  and  circulation.  Commodities  were 
indeed  grown  dearer,  fo  far  as  more  money  was  brought  into 
that  channel  of  barter  ;  yet  the  intereft  of  money  anfe  to  30 
pei  cent,  per  annum,  inftead  of  falling  ;  the  reafon  was,  that 
almoft  every  body  turned  undertaker  in  the  South- Sea  ftock 
and  bubbles ;  there  were  more  borrowers  than  lenders.  Thofe 
undertakers  offered  a  fhare  of  the  profits  they  expected  to  make, 
to  the  lenders,  juft  as  the  journeyman  hatter  to  him  who  fets 
him  up.  This  fhews,  that  the  greater  or  leffer  quantity  of 
money  is  not  the  eflential  caufe  of  the  fall  or  rife  of  intereft, 
according  to  the  notion  commonly  received. 

There  are  two  circumftances  which  feem  moftly  to  contribute 
to  the  keeping  intereft  high  in  a  ftate:  the  firftand  principal 
one  is,  where  noblemen  and  wealthy  proprietors  fpend  their 
incomes  upon  tick,  and  pay  the  butcher,  baker,  wine-mer¬ 
chant,  &c.  flowly.  In  this  circumftance,  thefe  undertakers 
and  tradefmen  fell  their  commodities  at  an  advanced  price, 
and  get  commonly  20  per  cent,  more  than  if  they  fold  for 
ready  money  :  fo  they  not  only  can  afford  to  pay  a  good  in¬ 
tereft,  but  they  want  alfo  to  borrow  money  to  go  on  with 
theirundertakings,  ’till  they  are  paid  by  the  proprietors.  The. 
fecond  circumftance  is,  when  the  proprietors  run  out,  and 
pay  a  great  intereft  to  fupply  their  extravagancies  ;  this  is  the 
fource  of  mortgages;  but  the  price  they  give  undertakers  for 
what  they  confume  upon  credit,  is  the  fource  of  higher  inte¬ 
reft;  but,  where  the  ftate  itfelf  anticipates  it’s  revenues,  as 
in  cafes  of  war,  then  intereft  will  naturally  rife  ftill  higher  : 
and  this  is  the  fource  of  public  debts. 

The  contrary  reafens  fall  intereft  ;  as  when  a  ftate  is  fmall 
and  frugal,  and  has  but  few  proprietors  in  it  who  are  expen- 
five,  and  where  every  undertaker  has  money  enough  of  his 
own  to  carry  on  his  bufinefs,  as  in  Genoa,  Holland,  &c. 

It  feems  pretty  extraordinary  that  the  intereft  of  money  is 
commonly  in  China  at  30  per  cent.  It  is  allowed,  that  the 
workmen  and  labourers  in  China  are  fatisfied  to  work  for 
what  barely  lubfifts  them,  attheloweft  expence.  It  isprobable- 
that  the  farmer  in  China  gives  the  landlord,  or  proprietor 
there,  five  parts  in  fix  of  the  produce  of  his  land  :  the  Chinefe 
are  fo  hardy  and  fkiiful  naturally,  that  the  learning  of  trades 
is  little  or  no  expence,  and  the  undertakers  and  tradefmen,  if 
they  get  but  little  more  than  common  labourers,  are  con¬ 
tented  ;  fo  that  they  probably  allow'  the  proprietors  of  the 
land,  and  the  proprietors  of  money  the  moft  part  of  their 
gains  ;  and,  as  they  are  all  very  induftrious  and  intelligent, 
they  are  all  able  and  ready  to  turn  undertakers,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  borrowers  to  lenders  is  probably  fo  great,  as  to  keep  up 
that  high  intereft.  It  is  allowed  that  almoft  every  thing  in 
China  is  carried  on  by  undertakers  ;  the  very  labourers  din¬ 
ners  are  carried  to  them  by  undertakers,  into  the  ftreets  and 
the  fields  where  they  work.  But  to  return  to  the  Europeans. 
When  the  wealthy  expenfive  proprietors  of  land  do  not  buy 
every  thing  of  the  butcher,  baker,  See.  for  ready  money, 
though  they  be  punctual  in  paying  them  afterwards,  yet  it  is 
eafy  to  conceive  they  lofe  20  per  cent,  more  or  lefs  of  their 
revenues,  by  that  method  of  living  upon  credit ;  and  this  fum 
naturally  goes  to  the  undertakers  and  money-lenders,  who 
have  each  their  ftiare  of  it. 

But,  when  the  proprietors  exceed  their  income,  they  fpend 
their  eftates,  and  the  money-lenders,  or  undertakers,  get 
them.  & 

From  whence  it  is  apparent,  that,  though  there  be  a  fixed 
quantity  of  money  in  a  ftate,  yet  the  intereft  of  it,  which  is 
accumulated  conftantly,  will  be  found  real  by  mortgages  011 
the  faid  eftates,  or  the  abfolute  poffeffion  or  property  of  them. 
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And  fo  it  may  happen  that  particular  people  maybe  proprie¬ 
tors  of  more  money  than  there  is  actually  in  the  ftate;  but, 
in  that  cafe,  they  may  be  confidered  as  tubaltern  proprietors 
of  a  proportionable  quantity  of  the  Land,  or  of  the  Goods 
and  Commodities  that  are  in  the  Hate  ;  otherwife  their 
pretenfions  will  end  inbankruptcies.  I  he  proprietors  alfo  of 
the  public  debts  may  be  efteemed  fubaltern  proprietors  of  fuch 
part  of  the  public  revenues  as  are1  appropriated  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  their  intereft  ;  and  if  thefe  revenues  were,  through 
any  exigencies  of  that  ftate,  to  be  applied  to  other  ufes,  they 
would  find  that  their  money  was  loft,  though,  in  reality,  the 
money  of  the  nation  was  not  diminifhed  one  farthing. 

It  may  be  further  obferved,  that  the  higheft  price  of  intereft 
is  offered  by  the  loweft  undertakers  and  tradefmen,  whofe 
bufmefs  and  payment  is  molt  uncertain  ;  and  this  high  inte¬ 
reft  commonly  comes  out  of  the  extravagant  price  they  gave 
for  commodities,  payable  at  time;  but,  where  the  under¬ 
takers  are  men  of  fubftance,  the  lenders  let  them  have  money 
at  lefs  intereft,  in  regard  to  the  greater  confidence  in  the  pay¬ 
ment  ;  and  where  the  payment  is  certain,  by  mortgages  in 
land,  or  fecurity  in  goods  and  effects,  the  intereft  is  loweft; 
and  it  is  this  intereft  is  called  common  intereft,  and  it  rifes 
and  falls  in  fonie  proportion  with  that  of  money  lent  upon 
uncertainty  ;  and,  in  thefe  feveral  channels  of  loans  upon  inte¬ 
reft,  the  price  of  it  always  rifes  or  falls  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  lenders  and  borrowers. 

The  undertakings  in  a  ftate  which  are  concerned  in  fupplying 
meat,  drink,  and  cloaths,  and  other  conveniencies  of  life, 
are  the  principal  channels  of  the  circulation  of  hard  money; 
as  they  are  all  branched  into  as  many  minute  parts  of  confump- 
tion  as  there  are  inhabitants  to  maintain,  they  require  hard 
money  to  circulate  them. 

There  feemsno  more  hard  money  neceffary  for  the  circulation 
of  the  Tales  and  purchafes  of  funds,  than  what  pays  the  inte¬ 
reft  of  them,  which  commonly  goes  to  the  fubnftence  of  the 
proprietors  of  them  ;  the  reft  may  be  carried  on  by  evaluation 
and  paper  credit.  See  the  articles  Credit  [Paper  Credit] 
Currency  [Paper  Currency  ;]  fee  alfo  the  article  Mo¬ 
ney,  and  thofe  others  to  which  we  have  before  referred. 

Of  Legal  Interest. 

After  the  baniftiment  of  the  Jevtfs  there  were,  from  time  to 
time,  many  laws  and  ordinances  made  in  this  kingdom,  as 
well  by  the  church  as  ftate,  againft  ufury  ;  but  all  to  little 
purpofe  ;  for  perfons  who  wanted  money,  and  were  willing 
to  give  great  intereft,  always  found  thofe  who  would  lend 
enough  to  fupply  their  wants,  upon  good  fecurity. 
Wherefore,  as  the  practice  could  not  be  prevented,  the  par¬ 
liament,  anno  37  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  9.  made  an  a£I  to  pro¬ 
hibit  the  taking  more  than  10  per  cent,  and  great  penalties 
were  to  be  infliifted  on  thofe  who  fliould  take  above  that  rate. 
This  aft  commenced  from  the  31ft  of  January,  1545,  and  is 
the  firft  aft  of  parliament  in  which  we  find  any  rate  of  in¬ 
tereft  mentioned.  In  this  aft,  Usury  was  declared  to  be  a 
thing  unlawful. 

In  lefs  than  feven  years,  anno  5  Edw.  VI.  cap.  20.  the  fore¬ 
going  ftatute  was  repealed  ;  and  it  was  enafted.  That  no  per- 
ion,  by  any  means,  fhould  lend  or  forbear  any  fum  of  money, 
for  any  manner  of  ufury  or  increafe,  orto  be  received  or  hoped 
for,  above  the  fum  lent,  and  this  under  fevere  penalties. 
Anno  13  Eliz.  cap.  8.  the  ftatute  of  Edw.  VI.  was  repealed, 
and  that  of  Henry  VIII.  was  revived,  with  additional  claufes, 
ftill  prohibiting  the  taking  above  10  per  cent.  This  aft  com¬ 
menced  from  the  25th  of  June,  1715,  and  in  it  are  thefe 
words,  That  all  ufury,  being  forbidden  by  the  law  of  God, 
is  fin,  and  deteftable. 

When  this  aft  was  depending  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  there 
w'ere  warm  debates  about  it,  in  which  ufury  had  a  great  many 
hard  names  given  it.  It  was  faid  to  be  praeter  naturam,  idem 
ac  hominem  occidere,  proxima  homicidio,  malum  in  fe,  and 
damnable;  as  may  be  feen  at  large  in  D’Fwe’s  Journal  of 
queen  Elizabeth’s  parliaments,  p.  171,  &  feq. 

Anno  21  Jac.  I.  cap.  17.  it  was  made  penal  to  take  above 
8  per  cent.  This  aft  commenced  from  the  24th  of  June, 
1625,  and  concludes  thus  :  Provided  that  no  words  in  this 
law  contained  fhall  be  conftrued  or  expounded  to  allow  the 
practice  of  ufury  in  point  of  religion  or  confidence. 

Anno  12  Car.  II.  cap.  13.  it  was  made  penal  to  take  above 
6  per  cent.  This  aft  commenced  from  the  29th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1660.  Note,  the  intereft  of  money  was  reduced  from 
8  to  6  per  cent,  nine  years  before,  by  an  ordinance  palled  the 
8th  of  Auguft,  1651,  and  which  commenced  the  29th  of 
September  following;  but  this,  being  made  in  the  time  of  the 
ufurpation,  could  be  of  no  force  after  the  reftoration  of  kino- 
Charles  II.  & 

Anno  12  Annae,  cap.  16.  it  was  made  penal  to  take  above  5 
per  cent,  as  before  obferved.  This  aft  commenced  from  the 
29th  of  September,  1714,  and  remains  in  force  at  this  time. 

Remarks. 

From  this  fhort  account  oflegal  intereft,  it  will  not  be  im¬ 
proper  to  add,  that  there  is  likewife  a  natural  intereft  of  mo¬ 
ney  which  may  be  compared  to  the  market  price  of  other 
commodities  ,  for  money  itfelf  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  com¬ 
modity  which,  like  others,  rifes  and  falls,  as  there  is  a  demand 
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for  it;-  and,  therefore,  when  the  legal  intereft  has  been  6 
per  cent,  money  enough  might  be  had  at  5  or  4  f  per  cent, 
on  the  contrary,  fince  the  legal  intereft  has  been  5  per  cent. 
10  per  cent,  and  more,  has  been  given  for  the  loan  of  money, 
not  for  a  year,  but  for  a  very  few  days.  This  feems  to  fliev/ 
that  no  law  can  abfolutely  fix  the  intereft  of  money. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that,  till  the  year  1625,  the  legal  intereft 
of  money  was  never  under  10  per  cent,  and  that,  within  the 
fpace  of  ninety  years  after  that  time,  it  was  reduced  to  c  per 
cent. 

Of  the  Rfduction  of  the  Interest  of  Money  in  the 
Public  Funds,  made  before  the  laft  war. 

Though  we  have  treated  pretty  amply  of  this  matter  under  the 
heads  of  Credit  [Public  Credit]  Debts  [National 
Debts]  Funds,  and  Money;  yet’,  as  this  is  a  point  of 
great  concernment  to  the  intereft  of  the  nation  in  general,  no¬ 
thing  fhould  be  omitted  that  tends  to  elucidate  the  fame  more 
fully  :  and  what  we  have  further  to  urge,  fliall  be  only  by  way 
of  quere,  which,  we  apprehend,  can  give  offence  to  none. 
Quere  1.  Whether  the  great  plea  for  the  reductions  of  the  in¬ 
tereft  of  the  public  creditors  from  6  per  cent  to  5,  and  from 
5  to  4  per  cent,  has  not  been  in  order  to  eftablifti  a  Sinking 
Fund,  tor  the  fure  and  certain  payment,  or  redemption,  of 
the  principal  debt;  and  whether  this  is  not  the  obvious  mean¬ 
ing  of  thofe  acts  of  parliament,  as  well  as  the  fenfe  and  fpirit 
of  all  the  debates  within  doors  and  without,  which  relate 
thereunto,  till  the  alineation  of  the  Sinking  Funds  took 
place  ? 

2;  Whether  this  fund  for  the  fecurity  of  payment  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  debt,  was  not  many  years  the  fupportof  the  public  cre¬ 
dit  of  the  kingdom  ? 

3.  Whether  the  inviolable  application  of  the  finking  fund  to  the 
primary  purpofe  for  which  it  was  intended  by  parliament, 
would  not,  from  what  has  been  faid  under  the  preceding  ar¬ 
ticles,  have  put  the  national  debt  in  a  certain  way  of  redemp¬ 
tion  ;  and  if  we  had  occafion  to  have  contrafted  fome  pro¬ 
portion  of  New  Debts  while  the  Old  was  difeharging, 
would  it  nothave  proved  far  more  to  the  intereft  of  the  nation 
to  have  provided  for  fuch  proportion  of  new  debt,  by  new 
funds,  rather  than  to  have  alienated  the  finking  fund,  as  has 
been  the  cafe  ? 

4.  Whether  the  contrary  conduft,  according  to  the  fentiments 
of  that  ingenious  gentleman,  the  late  Archibald  Hutchefon, 
Efq;  member  of  parliament  for  Haftings  in  Suffex,  does  not 
give  juft  reafon  to  fuipeft,  that  there  is  nothing  lefs  in  view 
than  the  difehargeof  the  public  debts?  And  that  all  that  is  in¬ 
tended  by  leflening  of  intereft,  is  only  to  provide  New  Funds 
for  iuch  New  Debts  as  the  ill  management  of  the  public 
affairs  {hall  require  ?  And  fo  a  fund  of  three  millions,  which, 
at  the  rate  of  61.  per  cent,  per  annum,  is  fufficient  to  an- 
fwer  the  intereft  of  a  debt  of  fifty  millions,  at  the  rate  of  5 
per  cent,  per  annum,  will  be  fufficient  to  anfwer  the  intereft: 
ot  a  debt  of  fixty  millions  ;  and  at  the  rate  of  4 1.  per  cent, 
per  annum,  to  anfwer  a  debt  of  feventy-five  millions,  &c.— - 
And  may  not,  adds  this  gentleman,  the  national  debt  be  in- 
creafed  to  a  moiety  *  more  than  it  at  prefent  is,  without  railing 
any  new  taxes  on  the  people?  But,  if  the  debt  fhould  once 
increafe  to  fo  monftrous  a  bulk,  by  reduction  only  of  intereft 
to  fo  low  a  rate,  and  without  any  new  provifion  of  funds,  will 
there  be  afterwards  a  poffibility  for  the  difeharge  thereof? 
And  it  is  very  eafy  to  guefs  what  the  confequence  would  be, 
if  the  nation  once  faw  that  they  were  to  groan,  not  fora  Few 
\ears,  but  for  Ever,  under  fo  in  fuppor  table  a  load:  there¬ 
fore  it  is  impoffible  to  hope,  that  the  proprietors  of  the  funds 
would  concur  in  the  leflening  their  prefent  income,  if  they  have 
any  grounds  left  them  to  fufped  that  this  will  be  fo  far  from 
fecuring  to  them  the  repayment  of  their  principal,  that,  in- 
ftead  thereof,  it  may  be  a  moft  effeiftual  method  intirely  to 
defeat  the  fame  ? 

*  What  the  national  debt  was  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Hutche¬ 
fon  wrote,  appears  by  the  following  letter,  which  he  ad- 
drefied  to  his  late  majefty,  January  the  14th,  1714. 

*  May  it  pleafeyour  Majesty, 

‘  The  ftate  of  the  nation  with  relation  to  the  public  debts 
and  funds,  is  a  fubjedl  of  great  importance  to  your  ma¬ 
jefty  and  your  people,  and  in  the  very  firft  rank  of  things 
‘  which  claim  a  ffiare  in  your  royal  majefty’s  thoughts. 

*  From  the  revolution  to  this  time,  the  public  debts  have 
‘  been  continually  increafing,  and  now  amount  to  upwards 
‘  of  iorty-five  millions :  and  the  funds  appropriated  for  pay- 
‘  ment  ot  the  fame  do  little,  if  any  thing,  exceed  the  yearly 

*  intereft  ;  and  thereby  there  is  a  neceility,  even  in  time  of 
‘  peace,  of  providing  yearly  for  the  fleet,  guards,  and  gar- 
‘  rifons,  by  a  a  tax  on  land  and  malt ;  the  revenues  formerly 
‘  applicable  to  thofe  purpofes  being  in  mortgage  for  the 

*  aforefaid  debt. 

‘  Had  the  national  firft  railed,  within  the  year,  thofe  fums 
‘  which  they  afterwards  did,  the  expence  of  the  laft  two 

*  wars  had  been  annually  difeharged  ;  no  debt  had  ever 
‘  been  contrafted;  all  the  grievous  new  impofitions might 

*  now  have  ceafed  ;  nor  had  there  been  any  further  need  ei- 
‘  ther  ofland  or  malt  tax,  the  revenue  only  exifting  at  the 
‘  revolution  being  fully  fufficient  for  all  the  fervices  of  the 
‘  government  in  a  time  of  peace. 
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4  Thefe,  and  many  other,  had  been  the  happy  effects  of 
‘  fuch  a  management ;  and  no  lefs  fatal  has  the  contrary 
*  conduft  been  ;  for  we  run  in  debt  to  fubfift,  even  in  a 
‘  time  of  peace,  and,  by  any  future  war  muff  become  in- 
‘  tireiy  bankrupt:  and,  to  prevent  this,  it  feems  abfolutely 
‘  neceffary  to  raife,  for  the  future,  within  the  year,  the 
4  fupplies  which  are  wanted  in  it,  and  to  repair,  with  all 
‘  pofiible  difpatc'n,  the  misfortunes  which  are  brought  upon 
4  us  by  the  unhappy  expedient  of  mortgaging,  which  has 
4  been  fo  much  reforted  to  for  thefe  laft  twenty  years.  ' 

4  In  the  laft  parliament  I  expreffed  myfelf  fully  on  thisim- 
4  portant  futjedi ;  and  do  moft  humbly  beg  leave  to  lay 
.  4  before  your  majeffy  the  thoughts  I  have  had  thereon.  I 

4  am  feniible  that  in  this,  and  all  other  weighty  affairs, 
4  your  majeffy  will  have  the  moft  proper  intimations,  from 
4  thofe  who  have  fojuffly  the  honour  to  ferve  your  majeffy 
4  in  the  chief  parts  of  the  adminiltration  :  but,  although  the 
4  great  and  rich,  out  of  the  abundance  of  their  knowledge 
4  and  experience,  will  bring  into  your  treafury  prefents 
4  worthy  of  themfelves,  and  fuch  as  fuperfede  the  need  of 
4  any  other,  yet  I  perfuade  myfelf,  from  your  majefty’s 
4  goodnef,  that  this  poor  mite  of  mine,  being  offered  with 
4  a  heart  full  of  loyalty,  will  alfo  meet  with  your  majeffy ’s 
4  gracious  acceptance. 

4  May  the  accomplilhment  of  this  great  work  lay  a  folid 
4  foundation  for  the  future  glories  of  your  majefty’s  moft 
4  happy  reign  ;  a  foundation,  and  the  only  one,  on  which 
4  the  wealth  and  honour  of  the  nation  can  be  firmly  built, 
4  andraifedto  the  higheftpinnacleof  perfection,  and  where- 
4  by  your  majeffy  will  be  enabled  to  give  laws  to  Europe, 
4  and  to  make  fuch  a  figure  therein  as  no  Britifh  monarch 
4  ever  did. 

4  Thefe,  great  Sir,  are  the  moft  pafiionate  wilhes  of  my 
14  foul,  having  the  welfare  of  my  country  nearly  at  heart, 

4  and  being,  as  I  am  obliged  to  be  by  the  llrongeft  ties  of 
4  duty,  gratitude,  and  inclination. 

May  it  pleafe  your  Majesty, 

Your  Majesty’s 

Moft  loyal,  moft  obedient,  and 
Moft  devoted  fubjedl  and  fervant. 

5.  Whether  the  redu&ions  of  intereft  on  thepublic  debts  have 
not  tended  to  have  the  effect  this  gentleman  lo  long  fincehas 
foretold,  is  notorious  enough  ? 

6.  Whether  future  redu&ions,  even  belowjper  cent,  which 
fome  people  afted  to  give  out,  may  not,  if  procured  upon  the 
like  principles  as  the  former,  tend  more  and  more  to  the  in- 
creafe,  rather  than  the  difcharge  of  the  national  debts,  is  lub- 
mitted  to  every  man  of  common  fenfe  in  the  kingdom,  who 
takes  experience  for  his  guide  ? 

7.  Whether  the  alienation  and  anticipation  of  the  finking  fund 
toother  purpofes  than  thofe  originally  intended  by  parliament, 
has  not  proved  very  detrimental  to  the  Public  Credit,  and* 
contributed  to  intail  fuch  taxes  upon  our  trade  and  navio-ation 
as  we  are  never  likely  to  get  rid  of,  unlefsthat  finking^fund, 
which  was  propofed  to  have  been  the  redemption  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  is  fome  how  fpeedily  redeemed  itfelf,  and  applied  to  the 
primary  intention  of  the  legifiature? 

8.  Whether  one  general  equal  tax,  or  duty,  laid  fomethin» 
in  the  nature  of  that  fo  zealoufiy  propofed  by  the  late  Si° 
Matthew  Decker,  Bart,  might  not  be  inftrumental  gradually 
to  redeem  all  other  funds  and  taxes,  may  deferve  the  public 
confideration  ?  For,  if  the  Funds  are  suffered  to  con¬ 
tinue  IN  THE  STATE  AND  CONDITION  THEY  AT  PRESENT 
ARE,  AND  NO  SALUTARY  AND  EFFECTUAL  MEASURES  ARE 
TAKEN  TO  MAKE  PROVISION  AGAINST  OUR  RUNNING  FUR¬ 
THER  IN  DEBT  ON  FUTURE  EXIGENCIES  OF  THE  STATE, 
MAY  NOT  THE  CONSEQUENCE  BE  MORE  FATAL  AND  CALA¬ 
MITOUS  THAN  ANY  FRIEND  TO  HIS  COUNTRY  WILL  CARE 
TO  REFLECT  ON  ? 

9.  Will  not  further  reduction  of  intereft  take  away  fo  much 
of  the  spending  Money  of  the  nation;  and  may  not  thefe 
funds,  which  conftitute  the  finking  fund,  be  annihilated  ? 
What  a  blow  this  might  give  to  the  public  credit  we  leave 
others  to  confider. 

jo.  Whether,  before  farther  redudions  of  the  intereft-money 
of  the  public  funds  are  thought  of,  in  order  to  force  people 
more  into  trade,  as  is  pretended  by  fome,  it  does  not  become 
the  wifdom  of  the  nation  fo  to  advance  and  encourage  it’s  com¬ 
merce  and  navigation,  as  to  admit  of  the  beneficial  employ¬ 
ment  therein  of  many  more  Millions  of  the  national 
Capital  ? 

11 .  Why  have  we  not  public  colleges  for  the  improvement  of 
ail  the  commercial  arts  and  fciences,  as  Iongfince  pointed  out 
by  the  great  lord  Bacon  ?  Why  are  private  perfons  left  to 
themfelves  to  advance  trade,  at  their  private  expence,  unaided 
and  unencouraged  by  the  public  in  numberlefs  refpecis  ?  Why 
have  we  not  well  encouraged  eftablifhments  for  the  promotion 
of  new  mechanical  and  manufabtural  arts,  which  are  one 
great  fource  cf  commerce  ? 

It  is  the  old  thread-bare  argument,  indeed,  that  low  intereft 
raifes  the  priceof  lands;  but  Mr.  Locke  has  fo  Iongfince  {hewed 
the  fallacy  of  this  fuggeftion,  that  it  isneedlefs  to  repeat  it  here 
but  briefly  :  for,  when  the  landholder  has  transformed  himfelf 
into  the  monied-man,  and  he  finds  that  a  large  luin  at  a  lower 
intereft  is  really  of  no  more  advantage  to  him  than  a  fmaller 
fum  at  a  greater  intereft,  where  will  be  his  benefit  ?  If  lands 
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will  fid!  for  20  years  purchafe,  when  intereft  is  at  5  per  cent, 
can  it  be  fuppofed,  was  intereft  reduced  to  1  per  cent,  or  ‘  per 
cent,  that  the  price  of  land  would  rife  to  100  or  200  years 
purchafe  ?  However  the  value  of  land  might  rife  upon  the  na 
tural  redudion  of  intereft,  the  increafe  of  money,  and  hfth 
pnee  or  commodities,  and  without  the  redudion  of  their  con- 
lumption,  does  it  follow  that  lands  will  rife  at  all  from  the 
unnatural  redudionof  all  thefe  particulars?  Nay,  unlefs  it 
can  be  proved  that  diminifliing  the  confumption  will  make  the 
faimer  fell  more  of  the  produce  of  his  lands,  and  forcing  down 
the  intereft  of  money,  by  compulfivc  meafures,  will  produce 
greater  plenty  of  money,  and  lowering  the  price  of  our  goods 
wdl  turn  the  ballance  of  commerce  more  in  our  favour;  un- 
iefs,  I  fay,  thefe  can  be  demonftratively  proved,  lands  muft 
neceffarily  fall,  and  the  landholder  experience  a  real  lofs  for 
his  IMAGINARY  gain.  Provided  money  fhould  become  fo  plen¬ 
ty  as  to  yield  but  1  or  4  per  cent,  intereft,  will  not  the  price  of 
labour,  and  all  forts  of  materials  necefTary  for  land  improve¬ 
ments,  rife  in  proportion  ?  So  that  any  improvement  of  an  eftate 
would  thencoft  five  or  ten  times  as  much  as  when  the  money 
was  at  5  per  cent,  and  if,  in  conformity  to  the  fcheme  of  fur¬ 
ther  redudion,  the  landholder  muft  reduce  the  price  of  his  com¬ 
modities  as  the  expence  of  his  produce  increafed,  will  this  be 
any  encouragement  to  the  culture  and  melioration  of  land  ? 
To  fuch  land  proprietors,  indeed,  who  have  contrafted  debts, 
the  lowering  of  intereft  feems  to  be  fome  advantage  ;  but  is 
not  this  advantage  exa&ly  ballanced  in  the  public  accounts, 
by  an  equal  lofs  to  the  mortgagees  ?  And,  if  one  fourth  part 
ot  the  ufual  profits  of  the  perfonal  eftates,  lent  upon  mortgages, 
be  deducted  from  the  whole  of  their  ordinary  annual  expence, 
muft  not  this  occafion  a  confiderable  diminution  in  the  con¬ 
fumption  and  value  of  the  mortgager’s  commodities  ?  And  will 
not  the  public  lofe  as  much,  or  more,  in  their  revenues  arifing 
fi  om  the  confumption  of  commodities  among  us,  as  may  be 
fayed  by  the  redudion  of  intereft  ?  may  not  Fikewife  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of, lands  beobliged  to  furnifh  from  their  own  revenues 
thofe  fupplies  for  the  fervice  of  the  government  which  they 
hitherto  have  been  furnifhed  by  our  expences  ? 

Suppofe  this  wonderful  expedient  of  redudion  of  intereft  would 
really  help  the  landholder  the  more  eafily  to  get  rid  of  his 
debts,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  the  cafe  ;  for  what  he 
gained  on  the  one  hand  he  muft  lofe  on  the  other  :  fuppofe, 
however,  that  the  landholder,  from  fuch  a  motive,  fhould 
be  decoyed  into  further  projeds  of  this  nature,  how  would  it 
encourage  him  to  induftry,  and  the  improvement  of  his  lands  ? 
A  politic  projed  to  help  him  off  with  his  debts  may  rather 
make  him  indolent  and  fupine  than  induftrious ;  for,  the  eafier 
men  pay  their  debts,  the  eafier  they  contrad  frefh  ;  and, 
therefore,  this  may  be  a  good  expedient  to  run  the  landholder 
further  in  debt,  but  can  have  no  tendency  to  encourage  him 
to  improve  his  eftate. 


That  this  fafhionable  dodrine  of  plundering  the  public  credi¬ 
tors,  to  eafethe  landholder,  is  a  miftake  in  our  politics,  hence 
further  appears.  I  will  fuppofe  myfelf  to  have  lent  the  public  a 
fum  of  money,  when  intereft  was  at  6  per  cent,  which  brought 
me  an  annual  income  of  500  pounds,  and  now  I  am  reduced 
to  3  per  cent,  and  receive  but  250].  a  year,  inftead  of  500 1. 
and  the  other  250 1.  goes  to  pay  myfelf  my  principal.  In 
this  cafe,  it  will  be  allowed  that  I  muft  fpend  250 1.  a  year 
lefs,  or  be  ruined  by  breaking  into  my  capital;  and,  if  fo,  I 
can  take  but  one  half  of  what  I  could  have  done  before,  of 
the  butcher,  baker,  brewer,  clothier,  and  all  thofe  who  take 
of  the  farmer  the  produce  of  his  land  could  do  no  more  :  if 
fo,  the  farmer  cannot  poffibly  fell  the  fame  quantity  of  his 
produce  as  before,  confequently  his  profit  cannot  be  fo  much 
upon  that  leffer,  as  it  would  have  been  upon  a  greater  quan¬ 
tity  ;  whereby  he  becomes  incapable  of  paying  the  fame  rent 
to  his  landlord. 

But  money  and  goods  muft  always  meet,  otherwife  dealings 
of  all  kinds  muft  ceafe  ;  and  this  is  the  reafon  why  markets 
rife  and  fall.  A  fhort  inftance  will  illuftrate  my  meaning  : 
fuppofe  that  two  bufhels  of  corn  are  brought  to  market  to  be 
fold,  and  there  come  ten  {hillings  in  money  to  buy  corn,  it 
will  there  fell  for  five  {hillings  a  bufhel  ;  but,  if  there  come 
but  five  fhillings  to  market,  corn  muft  fell  for  half  a  crown 
a  bufhel,  or  the  farmer  carry  home  his  corn,  and  the  other  his 
money.  But  this  ceffation  of  dealing  cannot  be  of  continu¬ 
ance  :  for  the  farmer  will  foon  find  himfelf  under  a  neceffity 
of  complying,  when  he  wants  thofe  other  neceffaries  of  life 
his  farm  will  not  afford  him,  ncr  can  be  had  without  money, 
or  when  his  landlord’s  preffingoccafions  will  not  admit  longer 
forbearance  of  rent. 

Experience  evinces  that  the  redudlions  hitherto  made  have 
greatly  affe&ed  land;  and,  if  we  carry  them  further,  we  {hall 
certainly  repent  of  our  policy. 

This  leflening  the  circulating  money  of  the  nation  will  foon 
bring  down  the  price  of  all  commodities;  for,  according  to 
the  confumption  of  all  goods,  and  the  occafion  there  is  for 
them,  the  price  will  rife.  When  money  is  wanting,  men 
confume  lefs  ;  they  are  better  oeconomifts,  and  make  every 
thing  laft  longer,  which  leffens  the  confumption  of  the  native 
commodities,  and  makes  the  price  of  them  to  fall ;  and,  if 
the  price  ol  native  commodities  fall,  the  rents  of  the  lands 
will  link  :  for  the  tenants  cannot  pay  the  fame  rent  when  the 
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corn  and  wool,  and  other  commodities  which  are  the  produce 
of  land,  fall  to  half  the  value. 

As  the  wealth  and  power  of  a  nation  depend  on  trade,  and 
trade  on  money,  fo,  to  be  powerful  and  wealthy  ir.  proportion 
to  other  nations,  we  mult  have  money  in  proportion  to  them  ; 
for  the  beft  laws,  without  money,  can  neither  employ  the 
people,  improve  the  product,  or  advance  trade  and  manu¬ 
factures.  The  fpecie  of  this  kingdom  bearing  little  proportion 
to  the  magnitude  of  our  commerce,  we  have  been  obliged  to 
have  recourfe  to  it’s  reprefentative,  credit,  which  fecures  the 
payment  of  money.  Had  we  therefore,  no  paper  effects  in 
circulation,  we  mult  have  more  money,  or  trade  muft  be 
cramped  for  want  of  it.  If  credit  in  all  refpects  apfwers  the 
purpofes  of  money,  it  cannot  be  of  unequal  eftimation,  and 
lands  and  trade  muft  be  equally  advantaged  by  it. 

Many  have  fuggefted  that  flocks  are  chimerical  riches,  becaufe 
of  an  equivalent  of  real  fpecie,  to  anfwer  them,  not  exifting 
in  the  ftate.  To  this  it  may  be  anfwered,  the  value  of  all  the 
houl’es  in  London,  put  together  in  one  aggregate  total,  ex¬ 
ceeds,  perhaps,  the  value  of  all  the  fpecie  in  the  kingdom  : 
and  all  the  gold  which  ftill  lies  hid  in  Peru  would  not  be  fuf- 
iicient  to  anfwer  the  value  of  all  the  lands  in  England  :  yet 
does  it  follow  from  thence  that  the  value  of  houfes  and  lands 
is  chimerical  ?  It  may  with  equal  reafon  be  urged,  that  houfes, 
lands,  and  commodities,  are  imaginary  riches,  as  flocks  are, 
becaufe  they  can  never  be  realized  and  converted  into  money. 
What  is  it  keeps  up  lands  to  their  juft  value,  be  they  ever  fo 
high,  but  becaufe  people  never  fell  them,  in  order  to  realize 
or  hoard  up,  but  only  to  make  fettlements  ?  They  generally 
content  themfelves  with  enjoying  the  income  of  their  lands, 
which,  therefore,  are  fo  rarely  put  to  fale,  that  there  arte  al¬ 
ways  as  many  buyers  as  fellers.  Wherefore  ought  we  not  to 
entertain  the  fame  notion  ot  flocks  and  annuities  as  we  do 
about  other  eflates  ?  Nay,  thofe  who  are  proprietors  of  more 
money  than  there  is  adually  in  the  ftate,  may  juftly  be  con- 
fidered  as  fubaltern  proprietors  of  a  proportionate  quantity  of 
the  lands,  their  produce,  and  all  commodities  in  the  nation, 
as  before  intimated. 

And  the  proprietors  of  the  public  debts  may  be  juftly  efteem- 
ed  as  fubaltern  proprietors  of  fuch  parts  of  the  public  revenues, 
as  are  appropriated  for  the  payment  of  their  intereft  ;  and, 
therefore,  both  principal  and  annuity  of  the  national  credi¬ 
tors  are  as  real  riches  to  the  individuals,  and  confequently 
to  the  nation,  as  it  s  lands  and  houfes,  and  their  annual  pro- 
uc^  and  value  of  all  commodities  are.  For  thefe  are 
absolutely  mortgaged  by  the  public  for  their  intereft,  till  the 
J  exemption  of  the  principal.  Miftake  me  not,  that  I  would 
infinuate  that  our  national  debts  are  fo  much  additional 
wealth  to  the  nation  ;  for,  then,  the  more  we  increafed  our 
debts,  the  more  we  increafed  our  riches  :  rto,  what  I  would 
be  underftood  to  mean  is  no  more,  than  that,  as  the  whole 
property  or  land  and  commodities  of  the  public  are  abfolutely 
engaged  for  the  principal  and  intereft  of  our  debts,  fo,  in  the 
e  it  [mate  of  national  wealth,  the  value  of  the  former  muft 
be  dimimfhed  by  that  of  the  latter  :  but  fo  far  as  thefe  riches 
are  due  from  the  public  to  the  creditors  of  the  public,  and 
the  creditors,  as  members  of  the  public,  are  alfo  indebted  to 
themfelves  as  creditors  of  the  public,  this  debt  is  no  dimi¬ 
nution  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation  :  what  indeed  is  due  to 
foreigners,  muft  be  deduded  to  find  the  net  ballance  of  our 
riches.  Whence  it  follows,  that  the  properties  of  our  ftock- 
holders  ought  to  be  confidered  as  fo  much  real  property 
as  well  as  that  of  the  landholders  ;  and,  therefore,  thev  are 
mtitled  to  an  equal  regard  from  the  legiflature. 

Remarks  fince  the  laft  war,  and  the  Defjnitive  Treaty 
of  Peace  in  1763. 

Every  one  will  difcern,  who  attends  to  what  he  reads,  that 
all  we  have  urged  under  this  article  of  intereft,  in  relation 
to  the  neceflity  of  leffening  the  public  debts  and  taxes  be¬ 
an  r  commencement  of  the  laft  war,  will  hold  <r00d 
- 1  1  far.  more  Wrongly  at  prefent,  feeing  that  war  has  fo 
greatly  increafed  them.  And  if  any  thing  Ihould  induce 
Spain  and  !  rance  to  a  contravention  of  the  peace,  fo 
iuddenly  as  fome  are  inclined  to  believe,  muft  not  the  mo¬ 
tive  be,  the  conception  which  thofe  potentates  entertain  of 
the  bad  ftate  of  our  finances  ?  If  they  were  convinced  that 
this  kingdom  was  in  a  condition  to  enter  into  a  frefh  war 
with  them  fo  foon  after  the  peace,  they  would  hardly  be  fo 
much  their  own  enemy,  as  to  provoke  us  to  another  rup¬ 
ture.  But  their  condudt,  if  it  has  not  been  mifreprefented 
feeming  to  fignify,  that  they  do  not  think  us  in  a  capacity 
to  refume  the  war,  it  is  no  way  impoffible  but  they  mwht 
be  tempted  to  draw  the  fvvord  foon  again  :  and  as  fure^as 
titey  do,  I  will  prefume  to  fay,  fo  fure  will  they  again  ex¬ 
pedience  themfelves  miftaken.  When  we  made  the  peace 
°*  Aix-la-Chapelle,  it  was  faid  to  be,  becaufe  that  we 
were  unab.e  to  carry  on  the  war  longer;  and  had  not  this 
been  credited  by  Trance  and  Spain,  they  would  hardly  have  fo 
10011  again  prepared  for,  and  forced  us  into  another.  What 
deceived  them  then  was,  their  ignorance  of  the  refources  of 
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this  nation,  wherein  all  their  fpies  and  em Ufa ries  were  net  able 
to  give  them  right  information:  and  1  will  venture  now  to 
declaie,  and  inform  f rance  and  Spainf  that  such  a  Change 
may  be  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Revenues  of 
England,  and  her  past  Conduct,  and  those  very- 
soon  and  easily  accomplished,  as  will  put  this  nation 
into  a  capacity  to  enter  into  another  war;  a  war  that  will 
prove  more  fatal  to  them  than  the  laft;  for  I  will  venture 
to  foretel,  that  whatever  Conquests  we  shall  make 
from  Spain  and  France,  they  will  for  ever  more 
EE  deprived  of,  and  the  practice  of  Restoration 
will  end  with  another  War.— Whether  we  are  ere- 
dited  in  this  or  no,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  our  pre¬ 
judgment,  with  relation  to  what  has  happened,  ought  to 
give  them  no  mean  opinion  of  our  prefent  pre- cognition,  and 
the  warning  we  have  hereby  given. 

N  V  E  R  N  L  S  S  H 1  R  E  in  Scotland.  It  contains  that  part  of 
Murray- Land  which  lies  near  the  town  of  Invernds,  toge¬ 
ther  with  Badenoch,  Lochaber,  and  the  fourth  part  of  Rofs  • 
fo  that  tis  bounded  with  Rofs  and  Cromarty  on  the  north! 
Murray  Land  on  the  eaft,  the  Weftern  Sea  on  the  weft,  and 
Lorn,  Broadalbm,  and  Athol  on  the  fouth.  It  has  plenty  of  iron 

of  oak0"16  W0°dS  °f  fir  tCn  mikS  l0ng’  and  Jar£e  woods 
The  country  of  Badenoch  has  part  of  Murray- Land  on  the 
north,  Lochaber  on  the  weft,  Athol  on  the  fouth,  and  part 
of  Murray-Land  and  the  Braes  of  Mar  on  the  eaft. 

I  his  tradl  abounds  with  deer. 

That  part  of  the  ftiire  called  Lochaber,  has  Badenoch  on 
the  north,  Athol  and  part  of  Badenoch  on  the  fouth,  and  a 
mountainous  traft  on  the  weft  towards  the  coaft.  It  abounds 
with  pafturage,  woods,  goats  and  deer  ;  and  has  fome  veins 
of  iron,  but  not  much  corn,  being  reckoned  one  of  the  moft 
barren  countries  in  Scodand,  yet  ’tis  very  pleafant;  and  for 
multitudes  of  fifh,  both  fait  and  frelh,  fcarce  any  country  i„ 
Scotland  can  compare  with  it.  7 

Inverness,  the  ftiire- town,  is  feated  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Trith  of  Murray,  where  it  receives  the  river  Nefsfrom  Loch- 
nels.  It  lies  conveniently  for  trade,  of  which  it  has  a  con- 
hderabie  Ihare,  with  a  harbour  for  fmall  fhips  open  to  the 
bnth.  It  is  a  clean,  well  built,  and  pleafant  town,  has  two 
very  good  ftreets,  with  cofFee-houfes  and  taverns,  and  the 
ix?f??leT2^m0re  poI,te  than  in  moft  towns  of  Scotland. 

N  i°r  1NYOYCE>  an  account  of  merchandizes, 

with  their  value,  cuftoms,  provifions,  charges,  &c.  fen t  by 
one  merchant  to  another  in  foreign  countries.  '  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Books  [Merchants  Books, J 
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The  goods,  for  which  an  invoice  is  made,  are  either  for  the 
lender  s  own  account,  and  the  account  of  the  perfon  to  whom 
they  are  fent  and  configned,  or  for  his  account  in  company. 
In  which  ever  cafe  it  happens  to  be,  all  care  Ihould  be  taken 
to  purchafe  fuch  goods  at  the  beft  hand ;  and  the  nearer  that 
is  done  to  the  maker  or  the  manufaflurer,  the  cheaper  they 
are  bought  ;  by  reafon  that  every  one  through  whole  hands 
luch  commodities  pafs,  will  have  a  profit  upon  them ;  which 
enhances  the  price,  and  brings  them  dearer  to  foreign 
markets.  6 

The  lefs  time  of  credit  alfo,  for  which  they  are  bou»ht,  or  if 
for  ready  money,  at  proper  feafons,  they  are  generally  bought 
at  a  cheaper  rate,  and  are  more  likely  to  turn  to  a  better 
account. 

The  invoice  is  made  out  in  the  money  of  the  country  where 
the  merchandizes  are  purchafed,  or  from  what  country  thev 
are  fent.  3  1 

This  account  is  intended  for  the  government  of  the  feller, 
that  he  may  fo  difpofe  oi  fuch  commodities  as  to  leave  a  rea- 
lonable  profit,  fuitably  to  the  time  that  principals  for  whofe 
account  they  are,  may  be  out  of  their  money. 

Tis  cuftomary,  however,  for  an  additional  charge  to  be 
made  upon  invoices,  in  order  to  procure  a  larger  profit  upon 
their  fales.  r 

If  they  are  for  the  perfons  own  account,  who  fends  thefe 
goods  to  foreign  countries  to  be  fold  by  commiffion  ;  this 
ometimes  has  a  good  efFecft,  efpecially  if  the  goods  are  well 
bought  at  firft  hand,  and  for  ready  money,  or  for  final!  cre¬ 
dit,  and  of  the  maker,  &c.  And  on  the  other  hand. 

If  this  is  done  injudicioully,  it  fometimes  retards  the  fales  of 
iuch  goods  becaufe  the  fador,  not  being  able  to  make  fuch 
a  profit  as  his  principal  may  exped  from  the  face  of  the  in¬ 
voice,  he  lets  them  lie  by  frequently  til]  he  can  ;  which  is  too 
often  rather  attended  with  lofs  than  gain  :  for  fmall  profits 
and  quick  returns,  fay  the  moft  expet ienced  traders,  is  the 
life  of  commerce,  and  the  fupport  of  a  trader’s  credit,  let 
him  deal  at  home  either  for  time  or  otherwife. 

And  if  fuch  merchandizes  be  bought,  by  commiffion,  for 
the  account  of  a  foreign  correfpondent,  the  cheaper  they 
are  bought,  and  the  more  moderate  the  invoice  appears,  the 
more  commiffions  fuch  a  fadfor  is  likely  to  obtain  ;  for,  by 
not  attempting  to  grow  rich  too  foon,  he  is  the  more  certain 
to  become  fo.  Or,  if  fuch  goods  be  for  account  in  company, 
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the  better  they  are  bought,  and  the  nearer  the  invoice  is  made 
cut  to  the  truth,  the  greater  credit,  and  confequently  the 
greater  gain,  in  time  is  brought  to  the  agent. 

If  a  merchant  buys  goods  for  his  own  account  and  rifque,  and 
configns  them  to  foreign  correfpodents  for  Tales,  he  fhould 
likewife  confidcr,  when  he  may  certainly  exped  his  returns 
of  the  net  proceeds.  And,  unlefs  a  trader  thoroughly  knows 
.  his  correfpondent,  and  can  abfolutely  depend  uponhis  honour 
and  punduality  in  bufinefs,  he  runs  great  hazards;  he  may 
irrecoverably  {train  his  credit ;  for  one  of  the  greateft  delica¬ 
cies,  in  concluding  foreign  traffic,  is  to  make  a  proper  choice 
of  your  correfpondents  :  and  this  is  no  eafy  matter. 

The  young  and  unexperienced  trader,  by  over  confidence, 
may  foon  be  undone.  During  the  time  of  his  clerkfhip  or 
apprenticefhip,  a  young  man  cannot  be  too  attentive  to  the 
condud  of  his  matters  correfpondents;  to  difcern  whether 
they  are  men  of  punduality,  and  take  wife  meafures  to  up¬ 
hold  their  commercial  honour  and  credit,  for  fuch  are  fit  for 
them  to  have  dealings  with,  after  the  expiration  of  their 
fervitude. 

Skilful  traders,  who  have  large  concerns  in  the  fame  way, 
with  divers  correfpondents,  will  eafily  difcover  whether  they 
are  i m poled  upon  by  an  invoice  ;  and  thofe  who  promote 
their  intereft  the  moll,  may  be  fure  to  have  the  greater  {hare 
of  their  commiffion-bufinefs. 

For  more  matter  on  this  eflential  particular,  fee  the  articles 
Accountant,  Account  of  Sales,  Apprenticeship, 
Book-Keeper,  Mercantile  College,  where  abundance 
of  matter  very  interefting  both  to  the  foreign  and  inland 
trader  will  be  found ;  and  more,  in  this  work  in  general, 
than  is  to  be  met  with,  we  will  humbly  prefume  to^fay,  in 
any  other  whatfoever  :  for  we  have  endeavoured  to  reduce  the 
docinne  of  commercial  bufinefs  to  a  regular  feience;  and  as 
fuch  it  ought  to  be  fludied,  before  young  gentlemen  hazard 
their  fortunes  therein. 

I  have  now  before  me  a  furprizing  variety  of  invoices  and  ac¬ 
counts  of  Tales,  from  the  greateft  houfes  of  trade  throughout 
Europe  ;  together  alfo  with  an  extraordinary  variety  of  real 
mercantile  letters,  wrote  to  and  from  the  mod  judicious  and 
-  experienced  merchants  in  the  world  :  I  have  likewife  before 
me  the  Journal  and  the  Ledger  of  the  moft  univerfal 
merchants,  that  this,  or  perhaps  any  other,  nation  ever  pro¬ 
duced  :  they  are  the  books  of  feveral  of  the  moft  eminently 
diftinguiflied  merchants ;  and  thofe  in  particular  of  old  Sir 
John  Lambert,  Bart,  whofe  mercantile  negotiations  are  al- 
moft  beyond  the  pitch  of  credit :  he  had  alfo  the  remittances 
of  a  confiderable  proportion  of  the  money  expended  by  this 
kingdom,  in  the  wars  of  queen  Anne.  Nor  was  there  icarce 
a  merchant  in  all  Europe,  any  thing  confpicuous  for  his  deal¬ 
ings,  who  was  contemporary  with  him,  that  he  had  not  ac¬ 
counts  with.  And  this  great  merchant  feems  to  have  excelled 
•  ih'one  art  above  all  the  reft,  which  is  the  art  of  inventing,  con¬ 
triving,  and  forming  advantageous  bufinefs  for  himfelf,  when 
others,  lefs  profound  in  mercantile  negotiations,  could  fcarce 
find  any  thing  to  do.  This  appears  as  well  from  his  invoices, 
as  other  parts  of  his  accounts.  See  alfo  the  Contents  of 
our  Didionary,  printed  at  the  beginning  of  the  firft  volume, 
and  our  General  Preface  to  the  fecond  volume. 

■  i  w  n  Ion0itude  5.  40,  and  10.  37  weft  I 

from  London ;  and  betwixt  north  latitude  51.  16,  and  55. 
20.  Tis  an  ifland,  feparated  from  part  of  England  and 
Scotland,  by  St.  George’s,  or  the  Iri{h  channel  on  the  eaft ; 
has  the  Siots  Weftern  Iflands  on  the  north  and  north-eaft, 
the  mouth  of  St.  George’s  channel  on  the  fouth,  and  the 
Atlantic  ocean  on  the  weft. 

^r'  Templeman,  who  makes  the  length  275,  and  the  breadth 
but  159,  gives  it  an  area  of  27,457  fquare  miles.  Sir  James 
Ware  makes  it  above  200  from  north  to  fouth,  and  120 
from  eaft  to  weft.  Tis  of  an  oblong  form,  fomewhat  oval, 
and  near  as  long  as  ’tis  broad  ;  bur,  if  we  confider  all  the 
various  windings  and  turnings,  fcarce  any  thing  can  be 
imagined  to  be  more  irregular.  ’Tis  reckoned  to  be  about 
half  as  large  as  England. 

The  air  is  much  the  fame  with  thofe  parts  of  Britain  that  lie 
under^the  fame  parallel,  only  in  feveral  parts  of  this  king¬ 
dom  ’tis  mote  grois  and  impure,  by  reafon  of  the  many 
lakes  and  marfhes ;  yet  ’tis  i aid  that  fio  frogs,  moles,  fnakes, 
nor  any  venomous  animal,  can  live  in  it,  and  that  the  wood 
of  it  s  forefts  breeds  neither  worms  nor  fpiders.  ’Tis,  how- 
ever,  generally  fpeaking,  To  temperate  a  climate,  that  the 
inhabitants  are  not  forced  to  fly  to  the  {hade  in  the  fummer, 
or  to  the  fire  in  the  winter ;  but  being  fo  much  cooler  in 
the  fummer,  and.  warmer  in  the  winter  than  England,  ’tis 
therefore  judged  not  fo  proper  for  ripening  the  corn  and 
fi  uits. 

1  he  foil,  according  to  Dr.  Beale,  phyfician  to  the  ftate,  who 
published  his  account  in  1657,  is  naturally  fitter  for  paftura^e 
than  tillage,  the  grafs  in  (ome  places  being  fo  long  and  fweet 
withal,  as  would  fiarfeit  their  cattle,  if  they  were  not  re¬ 
ft,  ained  ;  and  in  other  places  their  foil  is  fo  very  fat,  as  not 
to  admit  of  being  dunged.  Though  a  great  deal  of  wood 
has  been  cut  down  to  make  charcoal  for  the  iron  works,  and 
many  hundred  acres  of  bogs  drained  of  late  years,  yet  feveral 
large  woods  are  ftill  remaining  in  Ulfter,  &cv  and  other 
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parts  are  ft.dl  incumbered  with  various  bogs  of  differed  (bits, 
the  deepeft  of  which  are  not  payable  in  fummer,  except  fuch 
as  have  lome  paths  of  firm  ground,  which  are  known  only 
to  the  natives.  * 

3re  ^  Sreat  many  iron  mines,  but  they  have  been 
kv  W<w  ec^  {T  tbe  who  have  been  great  gainers 

JL  S*"?  r  thu  re'§?  °-  queen  Elizabeth-  Of  thefe  there 
tain  min  °'  mlne’  tbe  boS  minc’  ancl  the  moun- 

l.ttle^hlr  1  e"  ^  "ear  the  furface>  is  dug  out  with 

meltina’r^’  .tbe,  or£:  ls  of  g°°d  tough  metal,  but  in 

hlrfh  Sf  rf  if ‘Xed!  W‘th  °ther  forts  of  ore>  becaufe  ’tis  too 
a  Ih  of  nfelf,  melts  too  fuddenly,  and  choaks  the  furnace. 

The  fecond  fort  is  hewn  with  little  trouble  from  the  rocks  ; 
tis  not  fo  rich  as  the  former,  and  the  iron  is  fo  brittle,  thal 
f  f  rany  th^g  but  Plough-fhares,  unlefs  it  be 
eru°rtS-  The  mountain  ore  is  tough,  of  a 
middle  fubftance  between  the  other  two,  and,  when  the  irot> 

iron  "  fmC  tCd  and  refinedj  ’ds  frettuently  as  good  as  Spaniih 

Here  are  many  quarries  of  free-ftone,  marble,  fiates,  flint, 
and  fea-coal,  but  their  principal  fuel  is  turf;  in  towns  nea? 
the  coaft,  indeed,  they  are  fupphed  with  coal  from  England 
and  bcotland.  Their  chief  commodities  for  export  are  cat¬ 
tle,  hides,  furrs  tallow,  butter,  cheefe,  honey,  wax,  fait, 
linen  cloth,  timber,  pipe-ftaves,  wool,  and  woollen  cloth, 
coarfe  rugs,  and  {hag  mantles,  freezes,  ratteens,  camblets, 
fowl,  variety  of  fifh,  as  falmon,  herring,  &c.  fome  lead, 
tin,  and  iron.  Here  are  alfo  fome  glafs- works,  but  they  have 
their  fand  for  making  it  from  England. 

There  are  many  medicinal  fprings  near  Dublin,  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  fpaws.  There  are  others,  which  the  fuperftitious 
vulgar  call  holy-wells,  and  aferibe  great  cures  to  them,  be- 
caule  dedicated  to  their  Rornifh  faints. 

The  chief  of  their  rivers  are,  1.  The  noble  Shannon,  which 
F1  1  a  Prov'nce  °*  Connaught,  divides  it  from  Leinfter 
and  Munfter,  and,  after  running  through  various  lakes,  falls 
into  the  Tea  betwixt  Kerry- Point  and  Loch-Head,  after  a 
courfe  of  145  miles,  befides  turnings.  The  bay,  at  it’s 
mouth,  is  about  10  miles  broad.  The  river  is  in  moft  parts 
wide  and  deep,  but  not  navigable  by  fhips  above  50  miles, 
by  reafon  of  a  catarad  6  miles  above  Limerick.  It  has  feve¬ 
ral  fruitful  pleafant  iflands  in  it,  a  fertile  foil  on  both  banks, 
and  receives  feveral  letter  rivers. 

The  Liffie,  though  not  near  fo  confiderable  as  the  former 
yet,  becaufe  it  graces  the  capital  city  of  the  kingdom,  it  is 
called  the  prmcefs  of  the  Irifh  rivers.  It  rifles  in  mountains 
about  10  miles  fouth  of  Dublin,  but  has  fo  many  windings, 
that  the  courfe  of  it  is  betwixt  40  and  50  miles  before  it  falls 
into  the  bay  of  Ringfend. 

The  next  river  that  deferves  mention  is  the  Boyne,  cele¬ 
brated  for  the  vidory  gained  on  it’s  bank  by  king  William  III. 
of  immortal  remembrance.  It  rife's  in  King’s  County,  not 
from  the  fountains  of  the  Barrow  ;  falls  into  the  fea  at 
Drogheda  Bay,  but  it’s  navigation  far  into  the  country  is 
ltopped  by  wears. 

The  Barrow  and  Ouze,  two  rivers  in  the  province  of  Lein¬ 
fter  ;  the  former  navigable  by  large  boats,  the  latter  by  fmall 
ones,  join  a  httle  above  the  town  of  Rofs,  and  afterwards 
mixing  with  the  Sure,  fall  into  Waterford-Haven.  The 
Slane  falls  into  the  harbour  of  Wexford.  The  principal 
river  in  Ulfter  that  falls  into  the  fea,  is  the  Band  or  Bafin, 
which  is  not  navigable  many  miles,  becaufe  of  a  catarad: 
within  three  miles  of  Loughneagh,  from  whence  this  river 
jails  into  the  lea  a  little  below  Coleraine. 

There  are  alfo  numerous  loughs  in  Ireland,  both  of  fait  and 
frefti  water,  of  which  the  latter  are  properly  inlets  of  the  fea 
at  the  mouths  of  rivers.  The  chief  of  thefe  are,  (1.)  Louoh- 
Ern,  in  the  province  of  Ulfter,  which  is  formed  of  two  fpa- 
cious  loughs,  with  a  channel  or  river  betwixt  them,  and 
runs  into  Donnegal-Bay,  below  Bailiy-Sbannon.  In  this 
lough  there  are  feveral  iflands  that  are  inhabited,  and  con¬ 
tain  eight  or  nine  hundred  acres  of  land,  where  is  good  fowl¬ 
ing  and  fifhing,  and  others  are  left  for  pafture. 

(2.)  Loughneagh  in  the  north-eaft  part  of  Ulfter,  falls  into 
the  feas  by  the  river  Bann  below  Coleraine. 

Munster,  is  in  form  of  a  long  fquare,  extending  130  miles 
in  length  from  Waterford-Haven  in  St.  George’s  channel,  to 
the  weft  point  in  Kerry  near  Dingle;  and  120  in  breadth 
from  the  north  of  Tipperary  to  Baltimore  in  Cork,  but,  from 
Baltimore  to  the  north  of  Kerry,  ’tis  but  68  miles. 

It  enjoys  a  mild  temperate  air,  has  many  excellent  bays  and 
havens,  and  opulent  towns,  and  the  foil  in  fome  parts  hilly 
and  woody,  but  the  vallies  are  adorned  with  pleafant  mea- 
dows  and  fruitful  fields  of  corn.  The  moft  plentiful  com¬ 
modities  are  cattle,  wood,  wool,  and  fifh. 

It  is  divided  into  5  counties,  which  are  fubdivided  into  <2 
baronies.  3 

Waterford  County,  is  40  miles  in  length,  and  24  in 
breadth  ;  and,  though  in  fome  parts  ’tis  pleafant  and  fruitful, 
yet  tis  for  the  moft  part  mountainous. 

Waterford,  the  only  city  of  the  county,  was  reckoned  the 
iecond  tn  the  kingdom  before  Cork  outvied  it.  ’Tis  as  con¬ 
veniently  fituated  for  trade  as  moft  ports;  it  has  a  good  har¬ 
bour,  and  {hips  of  burden  come  clofe  to  it’s  kay.  Galway 
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contends  with  this  city  for  it’s  priority,  and  claims  the  pre¬ 
ference  in  point  of  trade,  though  others  think  Waterford  ex¬ 
ceeds  it,  as  driving  a  confiderable  trade  with  England,  which 
Galway  cannot  have,  by  reafon  of  it’s  fituation. 

Tallagh,  or  Talloo,  near  the  borders  of  Cork,  fituate 
in  a  fruitful  vale,  near  the  river  Bride,  which,  being  navi¬ 
gable  from  hence  to  Youghall,  renders  this  a  place  of  good 
trade.  ■  ‘  ::  :  r 

Cork  County,  has  Waterford  on  the  eaft,  Kerry  on  the 
weli,  Limerick  on  the  north,  and  the  Vergivian  Ocean 
fouth  and  fouth-eaft.  ’Tis  divided  into  15  baronies,  and  is 
partly  woody,  mountainous,  and  fenny  ;  yet  it  has  many 
good  towns,  abounds  in  fine  rivers  and  good  harbours,  is 
both  rich  and  populous,  and  the  inhabitants  induftrious.  A 
copper  mine  has  lately  been  difcovered  near  Cork,  which  is 
likely  to  turn  to  very  good  account. 

Youghall,  or  Youghill,  is  the  firft  confiderable  fea-port 
next  to  Waterford,  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Broadwater, 
and  is  a  place  of  good  trade.  The  convenience  of  the  har¬ 
bour,  which  has  a  good  well-fenced  kay,-  and  the  fertility  of 
the  adjacent  country,  draws  fo  many  merchants  hither,  that 
the  town  is  well  inhabited  and  rich.  ,  .  • 

Cork  City,  is  large,  populous,  and  wealthy.  The  river  Lee 
pafies  by  it.  The  people  here  have  fo  greatly  improved  their 
eftates  by  trade,  fince  the  former  troubles  to  which  this  place 
was  liable,  that  it  is  judged  to  be  the  richeft  city  in  Ireland, 
except  Dublin.  ’Tis  the  chief  port  for  mercantile  bufinefs  in 
the  kingdom;  there  being  more  beef,  butter,  and  tallow, 
fhipped  off  here,  perhaps,  than  in  all  the  other  ports  of  the 
kingdom  put  together,  as  well  for  France  as  the  Britifh  co¬ 
lonies,  and  butter  in  particular  for  Flanders  and  Holland. 
This  commerce  occafions  a  grfeat  refort  of  {hipping  always  to 
this  port,  particularly  thofe  bound  from  England  tp  Jamaica, 
Barbadoes,  and  all  the  Caribbee  Iflands,  which  put  in  here 
to  complete  their  lading. 

Kinsale,  is  a  neat,  handfome,  and  wealthy  town,  in  a  fruit¬ 
ful  foil,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bandon,  with  a  trade 
the  mod  confiderable  of  any  on  this  fide  of  the  ifland,  next 
to  Cork.  Many  good  fhips  belong  to  it,  and  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  provifions  is  exported  from  hence  to  Flanders,  Hol¬ 
land,  France,  and  the  Britifh  Iflands  in  the  Weft-Indies. 
It  has  an  admirable  harbour,  and  a  good  bay,  with  a  light- 
houfe  that  guides  the  (hips  in  the  night  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  .  - 

Cape  Clear  is  an  ifland,  where  a  caftle  is  kept  for  the  fecu- 
rity  of  fhips,  which  fhelter  themfelves  under  it’s  cannon, 
with  thefe  peculiar  advantages,  becaufe  of  it’s  being  far  ad¬ 
vanced  into  the  fea,  and  becaufe  ’tis  alfo  an  opening  to  the 
fouth  coaft,  from  whence  the  principal  trade  of  Ireland  by 
fea  is  carried  on. 

Downham’s,  or  Dunmanus-Bay,  is  a  large  and  commodious 
retreat  for  fhips  in  a  ftorm.  So  likewife  is  Bantry-Bay. 

Kerry  County;  has  that  of  Cork  on  the  fouth  and  eaft, 
Limerick  on  the  north,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  weft. 
Though  in  many  places  there  is  good  corn  and  grafs,  ’tis  in 
general  a  woody  and  mountainous  county.  ’Tis  divided 
into  eight  baronies. 

Dingle  ftands  near  the  end  of  a  peninfula*  near  a  bay  of  it’s 
own  name,  with  feveral  good  harbours,  very  convenient  for 
trade. 

Smerwic,  or  St.  Mary-wic,  has  a  fafe  road  for  fhips.  So 
alfo  has 

Castlemain,  a  town  with  a  tolerable  harbour  on  the  river 
Mana. 

Mair,  or  Kilmaire  River,  is  a  bay  on  the  fouth-eaft 
corner  of  the  county,  and  has  a  fafe  harbour  for  the  greateft 
fhips. 

Limerick  County,  has  that  of  Tipperary  on  the  eaft,  Cork 
on  the  fcuth,  a  part  of  Tipperary  and  the  Shannon  river, 
which  parts  it  from  Clare  at  Thomond,  on  the  north,  and 
Kerry  on  the  weft.  ’Tis  fruitful,  even  without  the  charge 
of  manure,  in  all  forts  of  corn  and  rape,  has  a  large  breed 
of  cattle,  and  is  well  inhabited,  but  has  few  remarkable 
towns.  ’Tis  divided  into  1 1  baronies. 

Limerick  City,  is  elegant,  rich,  and  populous.  Though 
here  are  fome  merchants  to  whom  Clipping  belongs,  yet  ’tis 
not  fo  famous  for  it’s  wealth  as  it’s  ftrength.  The  chief  trade 
it  ufed  to  drive  was  to  France,  but  a  pernicious  one  to  the 
fair  trader,  is  the  carrying  out  wool  to  be  manufactured  in 
France,  and  importing  wine  and  brandy  by  Health. 

Tipperary  County,  is  bounded  on  the  weft  with  that  of 
Limerick  and  the  river  Shannon,  on  the  eaft  with  the 
Queen’s  County  and  that  of  Kilkenny,  on  the  fouth  with 
thofe  of  Cork  and  Waterford,  and  on  the  north  and  north- 
eaft  with  King’s  County,  and  the  territory  of  the  O-Carols. 
The  fouth  part  is  very  fruitful,  produces  much  corn,  and  is 
well  inhabited.  The  weft  part  is  watered  by  the  long  courfe 
of  the  river  Glafon.  Thefe  two  parts  abound  in  good  paf- 
tures  and  fine  fheep-walks,  and  are  furnifhed  with  the  largeft 
and  beft  flocks  in  Ireland.  The  north  part  is  but  barren  and 
mountainous. 

Cassil,  or  Cashel,  is  the  chief  town  or  city  of  this  county. 

Connaught  Province,  is  feparated  from  that  of  Leinfter 
on  the  eaft  by  the  Shannon,  which  alfo  parts  it  from  Mun- 
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fter  on  the  fouth  and  fouth-eaft,  has  the  province  of  Ulfter, 
and  a  part  of  the  Weftern  Ocean  op  the  north  and  north- 
weft,  and  the  main  ocean  on  the  weft.  In  fome  places  ’tis 
verdant  and  pleafant,  in  others  gloomy  and  dangerous,  being 
pretty  thick  fet  with  bogs  and  woods.  The  foil,  however, 
is  fruitful  enough,  and  abounds  with  cattle,  deer,  hawks, 
and  honey.  It  has  many  convenient  bays  and  creeks  for  na¬ 
vigation,  but  few  rivers  of  confiderable  note,  befides  the 
Shannon.  ’Tis  divided  into  fix  counties,  and  fubdivided  into 
5 1  baronies. 

Thomond,  or  the  county  of  Clare,  is  one  of  the  fix.  ’Tis 
hilly  and  irregular,  but  not  deficient  in  good  pafture,  either 
for  feeding  or  breeding,  and  produces  the  beft  horfes  in  the 
kingdom.  The  foil  is  likewife  good  in  tillage  for  corn  and 
rape.  It’s  trade  is  much  promoted  by  the  river  Shannon. 

Gallway  County,  has  part  of  Rofcommon,  King’s  County, 
and  Tipperary  on  the  eaft  and  fouth-eaft,  the  main  ocean  on 
the  weft,  Mayo,  Meath,  and  Rofcommon  on  the  noiih  an>. 
north-eaft,  and  Thomond  on  the  fouth.  ’Tis  the  largeft 
county  but  one  in  Ireland.  It  is  divided  into  17  baronies,. 
It  being  much  of  a  warm  limeftone  foil,  it  abounds  in  gene- 
ral  with  corn,  pafture,  and  cattle. 

Gallway  Town,  or  City,  ftands  on  an  ifland  by  the  fall 
of  the  Lough  Corbes,  into  a  bay  of  it’s  own  name.  ’Tis  a 
ftrong,  elegant,  and  opulent  city,  the  capital  of  the  weft 
part  of  Ireland  ;  *  tis  not  iriferior  to  any  of  the  reft  in  wealth, 
it  being  fo  well  fituated  for  commerce,  not  only  to  France 
and  Spain,  but  to  the  Weft-Indies,  on  a  large,  fafe,  and  de¬ 
licate  harbour,  called  the  Bay  of  Gallway,  capable  of  con¬ 
taining  a  large  fleet  of  fhippingj  that  it  has  been  erteemed  as 
the  greateft  place  of  trade  in  all  the  kingdom.  Gall  way  Bay 
has  numberlefs  harbours  and  roads  on  every  fide,  and  is  one 
of  the  nobleft  entrances  in  the  world,  were  there  a  fuitable 
conflux  of  fhips  and  trading  towns ;  but  there  feems  no  oc- 
cafion  for  more  than  what  belongs  to  Gallway  itfelf.  ’Tis 
fheltered  at  the  mouth  of  the  fouth  ifles  of  Arran,  through 
which  there  are  three  pafiages  For  fhips,  befides  the  north 
paflage  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay.  In  the  feafori.  here  is  a  very 
confiderable  herring-fifhery. 

Batterbay  Harbour,  is  as  fine  a  ohe  as  moil  in  Europe 
for  it’s  extent,  and  has  good  anchorage  without  rock  or  fhoal '% 
but  here  are  no  towns,  fhips,  or  commerce,  which  is  this 
fate  of  all  this  coaft. 

Eyre’s  Court,  is  a  pretty  thriving  Englifh  plantation. 

Mayo  County,  has  the  fea  upon  .the  weft  and  north,  is 
boufcded  on  the  fouth  and  fouth-eaft  by  the  county  of  Gall¬ 
way,  by  Rofcommon  on  the  eaft,  and  on  the  north-eaft  by 
Slego.  On  the  fide  next  the  fea  ’tis  mountainous  and  rough, 
but  on  other  parts  has  paftUrage,  and  is  well  flocked  with 
cattle,  deer,  honey,  and  watered  with  Variety  of  large  and 
delightful  lakes. 

In  the  north-weft  corner  of  the  county,  there's  a  good  fal- 
mon-fifhery. 

Roscommon  County,  has  Mayo  and  Gallway  with  the  river 
Sue  betwixt  them  on  the  weft.  King’s  County  and  part  of 
Gallway  on  the  fouth  and  fouth-eaft,  Slego  and  Leitrim  oil 
the  north  ahd  north-eaft,  and  Longford,  Eaft  Meath,  and 
part  of  King’s  County  on  the  eaft,  with  part  of  Leitrim, 
from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  Shannon.  ’Tis  for  the  rnoft 
part  a  champaign  and  fruitful  country,  which,  with  little 
cultivation,  yields  plenty  of  corn,  grafs,  and  is  well  flocked 
with  cattle.  It  is  divided  into  6  baronies. 

Castlereagh  is  a  very  improving  plantation,  and  a  good 
market- town. 

Slego,  or  Sligo,  lies  full  upon  the  fea  tb  the  north  and 
north-weft,  where  it  is  alfo  bounded  by  the  river  Trobis, 
which  fprings  from  the  Lough-Ern  in  Ulfter.  It  has  Mayo 
on  the  weft,  part  of  that  county  and  Rofcommon  on  the 
fouth,  and  the  county  of  Leitrim  on  the  eaft.  Great  part 
of  this  county  is  mountainous  and  boggy,  but  it’s  lower 
grounds  and  vallies  have  a  good  foil,  both  for  the  ploughman 
and  grazier. 

Slego,  a  borough  and  market- town,  lies  on  a  bay  of  the  fame 
name,  and  is  the  only  town  of  note  in  the  county.  It  has  a 
very  commodious  harbour,  and  fhips  of  200  tons  may  come 
up  to  the  town-kay.  The  trade  here  is  not  confiderable, 
though  much  better  than  in  any  of  the  other  places  beyond 
it. 

Leitrim  County,  has  Slego  and  part  of  Rofcommon  on  the 
weft  and  fouth-weft,  Donnegal-Bay  cn  the  north,  Longford 
in  Leinfter  on  the  fouth-eaft,  and  the  counties  of  Ferman- 
nagh  and  Caven  in  Ulfter,  on  the  eaft  and  north-eaft.  ’Tis 
a  wild  mountainous  country,  and  full  of  rank  grafs,  which 
feeds  an  infinite  number  of  cattle  :  Camden  fays,  that  above 
120,000  have  been  grazing  in  this  narrow  county  at  one 
time.  ’Tis  divided  into  5  baronies. 

Leitrim,  reckoned  the  chief  town,  ftands  near  the  Shannon, 
which  has  it’s  head  in  this  county,  but  ’tis  decayed. 

Ulster  Province,  is  encompafled  on  three  Tides  with  the 
fea,  having  St.  George’s  Channel  and  the  Irifli  Sea  on  the 
eaft,  the  main  Atlantic  on  the  weft,  and  the  Deucalidonian 
Ocean  on  the  north  :  on  the  fouth  it  is  bounded  by  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Leinfter,  and  on  the  fouth-weft  with  that  of  Con¬ 
naught. 
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It’s  air  is  healthful  and  temperate,  being  cooled  with  various 
winds  in  f’ummer,  and  qualified  by  moderate  rains  in  winter. 
It  has  many  lakes  and  rivers  that  abound  with  fifh,  many 
thick  woods,  plenty  of  corn  and  grafs,  and  (lore  of  fheep 
and  black  cattle.  Here  are  more  falmon  in  fomc  rivers  of 
this  province,  than  in  any  other  in  Europe. 

It’s  principal  counties,  remarkable  for  any  thing  of  trade,  are, 

Donnegal,  which  has  fome  mountains,  and  a  coarfe  foil,  but 
is  generally  plain  and  fertile.  It  abounds  with  harbours,  and 
■  has  5  baronies. 

Lough-Swilly,  has  an  ifiand  called  Inch,  and  abounds  with 
fifh. — Here  1000  fail  of  good  (hips  may  ride  fafe  for  20  miles 
together,  yet  here  is  no  trade  ;  they  have,  indeed,  a  few  Hill¬ 
ing  boats,  for  catching  herrings  and  falmon,  of  which  they 
have  great  plenty. 

Sheep-Haven,  is  alfo  a  bay  with  a  very  good  harbour  to  the 
weft.  All  the  north-weft  part  of  Ireland  is  full  of  excellent 
bays,  roads,  and  harbours,  but  yet  have  little  commerce. 

Londonderry  County,  is  a  pretty  champaign  country,  and 
very  fruitful.  It  has  the  river  Bann,  famous  for  it’s  falmon. 

Londonderry,  the  capital  of  the  county,  is  the  center  of 
trade  for  this  part  of  the  country,  and  is  a  good  port ;  for 
Ihips  of  the  greateft  burden  go  up  without  interruption, 
which  renders  it  one  of  the  moft  commodious  harbours  in 
Ireland.  There  is  abundance  of  fhipping  belonging  to  this 
city,  whofe  merchants  not  only  drive  a  great  trade  in  the 
herring-fifhery,  but  have  a  confiderable  (hare  in  many  other 
branches  of  foreign  trade,  efpecially  to  the  Weft  indies,  for 
which  they  are  very  advantageoufly  fuuated,  being  open  to 
the  Northern  and  Weftern  Ocean  :  and  with  regard  to  the 
city  of  London  itfelf,  ’tis  judged,  that  Londonderry  is  more 
than  half  way  on  the  voyage  to  the  Weft-Indies,  but  efpe¬ 
cially  to  Newfoundland  or  New-England,  confideiing  the 
difficulty  of  the  paffage,  the  uncertainty  of  winds,  the  ha¬ 
zards  of  fhoals  and  lhores,  the  danger  from  enemies  in  time 

'  of  war,  the  waiting  for  convoys  and  other  accidents ;  fo  that, 
confidering  fuch  almoft  unavoidable  remoras,  a  fhip  from 
Londondeiry  bound  to  America,  fuppofing  it  to  fet  out  ex¬ 
actly  at  the  fame  time  as  another  bound  from  London,  fliall 
often  arrive  there  before  the  London  fhip  is  got  clear  of  the 
foundings,  and  arrive  in  the  latitude  of  Londonderry  :  for 
from  hence  a  fhip  is  no  fooner  out  of  the  river,  but  fhe  is 
immediately  in  the  open  fea,  and  has  but  one  courfe  to  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland,  or  to  New-England,  and  fo  to  any 
other  part  of  North  America,  with  very  little  variation. 

Lough-Foyl,  which  ferves  it  inftead  of  a  road,  is  a  bay  of 
the  fea  14  miles  long,  and  7  where  broadeft.  There  is  a 
channel  broad  enough  for  fhips  to  pafs  in  14  or  15  fathom 
Water,  and  it  has  8  or  10  fathom  at  the  mouth. 

Colerain,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  called 
the  Great  Bann,  near  the  borders  of  Antrim.  It  has  very 
little  trade,  except  for  it’s  falmon-fifhery,  which  is  very 
beneficial. 

Antrim.  County,  has  that  of  Londonderry  on  the  weft,  part 
of  Armagh  on  the  fouth,  the  county  of  Down  on  the  fouth- 
eaft,  the  Deucaledonian  Ocean  on  the  north,  and  St.  George’s 
Channel  on  the  eaft.  ’Tis  pretty  fruitful  and  populous, 
though  incumbered  to  the  north  with  bogs  and  marfhes.  ’Tis 
divided  into  9  baronies. 

Belfast,  is  the  chief  town  and  port  of  all  this  part  of  Ireland, 
as  well  for  the  elegancy  of  the  place  and  number  of  it’s  in¬ 
habitants,  as  for  it’s  wealth,  trade,  and  fhipping.  Ships 
come  up  to  Cormoyl-Road,  which  is  a  fafe  commodious  har¬ 
bour,  below  the  town,  with  a  good  depth  of  water.  There 
is  a  very  confiderable  trade  from  this  port  to  Scotland,  par¬ 
ticularly  to  Glafgow. 

Tyrone,  or  Tir-Oen  County,  has  Londonderry  on  the 
north,  the  river  Liffer  and  part  of  Fermannah  on  the  weft, 
part  of  Antrim  and  part  of  Fermannah  and  Armagh  on 
the  fouth  and  fouth-weft.  Though  great  part  of  it  is 
rough  and  mountainous,  yet  in  other  parts  ’tis  not  inferior 
to  many  counties  in  the  kingdom  for  richnefs  of  foil  and  good 
paftures.  ’Tis  divided  into  4  baronies. 

Lough-Eaugh,  is  a  beautiful  place  in  this  county.  ’Tis  about 
30  miles  in  extent,  and  full  of  fifh,  and  the  banks  are  va¬ 
riegated  with  fhady  groves,  meadows  always  verdant,  and 
rich  corn  fields  adorned  with  gentle  hills  and  pleafant  brooks. 

Fermannagh  County,  has  Leitrim  on  the  fouth-weft,  Don¬ 
negal  on  the  north-weft,  Tir-Oen  on  the  north  and  north- 
eaft,  Monaghan  on  the  eaft,  and  Cavan  on  the  fouth.  ’Tis 
full  of  large  well  inhabited  iflands,  fhaded  with  thick  woods, 
and  fo  abounds  with  falmon,  trout,  and  pike,  of  a  fize  in¬ 
credibly  large,  that  the  fifhermen’s  nets  are  not  able  to  hold 
the  draught  which  they  fometimes  take. 

Caven  County,  has  Fermannagh  on  the  north,  Longford 
and  Weft  Meath  on  the  fouth,  Leitrim  on  the  weft,  part  of 
Monaghan,  Meath,  and  Louth  on  the  eaft.  ’Tis  divided 
into  7  baronies.  It  has  feveral  pleafant  lakes,  and  though 
much  fenny  pafture  and  coarfe  land,  yet  has  a  rich  fertile  foil 
in  other  parts,  well  planted  and  improved. 

Armagh  County,  is  feparated  in  part  from  that  of  Down, 
on  the  eaft  by  the  river  Nevvry,  has  Tyrone  and  Monaghan 
on  the  weft,  the  Lough-Neath  on  the  north,  and  Louth  on 
the  fouth.  It’s  foil  is  faid  to  be  richer  and  more  fruitful  than 
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any  in  Ireland,  and  as  well  improved  in  all  parts,  except  a 
ridge  of  coarfe  mountains,  called  the  Fews. 

Surgan,  has  a  thriving  plantation,  noted  for  a  linen  manu¬ 
facture. 

Down  County,  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  and  fouth  by  St, 
George’s  Channel,  on  the  weft  by  the  county  of  Armagh, 
and  on  the  north  by  that  of  Antrim. 

Newry,  a  borough  and  market-town.  Since  the  fettlement 
of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  it  is  fo  improved  in  trade,  and 
confequently  wealth  and  buildings,  that  ’tis  the  largeft  and 
molt  trading  town  in  the  county,  to  which  the  increafe  of 
the  linen  'manufacture  hath  greatly  contributed  ;  and  it  is 
likely  to  receive  additional  advantages,  by  means  of  the  new 
navigable  canal,  lately  promoted  by  parliamentary  encou¬ 
ragement,  for  the  benefit  of  the  inland  navigation. 

Ross  Trevor,  a  village  on  the  north  fide  of  Carlingford- 
Harbour,  has  a  kay  for  Ihips,  which  fafely  ride  at  anchor 
near  the  Ihore,  a  lalt-houfe,  and  a  pottery  for  white  earthen¬ 
ware,  made  of  the  noted  fine  potter’s  clay  found  near  Car- 
rickfergus,  and  exported  from  thence  to  foreign  parts. 

Kirkeel,  a  village  extending  fome  miles  along  the  coaft,  ha3 
a  good  foil,  the  country  well  inhabited,  and  fhoals  of  her¬ 
rings.  ■ 

Rathfryland,  is  one  of  the  greateft  marts  for  linen  in  this 
county. 

Killoch,  or  Port  St.  Anne,  on  the  north  fide  of  St.  John’s 
Point.  There  is  a  fecure  paftage  either  to  the  eaft  or  weft 
of  it.  Oppofite  to  Coney  Ifiand,  the  harbour  on  both  fidea 
affords  good  lying  for  fhipping  of  150  tons  or  under.  Here 
is  a  charter-fchool  for  the  advancement  of  the  linen  manu¬ 
facture  and  falt-works :  but  it’s  principal  traffic  is,  at  prefent, 
in  the  exportation  of  barley,  and  importation  of  moft  forts  of 
commodities  confumed  in  the  adjacent  country. 

At  Inch  Island,  the  linen  manufacture  fpreads,  as  it  does  in 
moft  other  principal  places  of  this  county. 

Strangford,  an  ancient  town.  Though,  for  the  conveni- 
ency  of  trade,  the  collector  of  the  cuftoms  is  removed  to 
Down,  yet  he  is  obliged  to  keep  a  clerk  here,  who  makes 
entries  of  all  fhips  that  do  not  proceed  to  Down.  The  lake 
here  abounds  with  various  kinds  of  excellent  fifh,  as  bafs, 
mullet,  whiteing,  large  fea-trout,  oyfters,  lobfters,  fhrimps, 
&c.  and  there  are  great  quantities  of  kelp  burnt  on  the  iflands 
in  the  lakes,  and  on  the  ftony  flat  coafts. 

Castleward-Bay,  is  particularly  famous  for  the  difeovery 
of  the  firft  marie  in  the  county,  which  hath  proved  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  benefit  in  the  cultivation  of  their  lands  here. 

Portaferry,  is  a  town  of  fome  trade,  and  abounds  with  ex¬ 
cellent  fifh. 

Donaghadee,  is  the  port  where  the  Scotch  packets  land.  By 
the  confluence  of  paffengers,  it  hath  obtained  fome  fhare  of 
trade,  and  has  a  collector  of  the  cuftoms  and  excife. 

Bangor,  fpins  confiderable  quantities  of  fine  linen  yarn. 

New-Town,  pleafantly  fituated  at  the  north-end  of  the  lake 
Strangford.  ’Tis  famous  for  it’s  fine  diaper,  and  has  a  tole¬ 
rable  harbour. 

Killeleagh,  a  town  fituate  over  an  arm  of  the  lake  of 
Strangford.  Here  the  linen  manufacture  has  fpread  to  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  the  delicate  white  thread  made  in  it  is  re¬ 
markable. 

Ballynahinch,  {lands  on  a  fmall  river,  near  the  center  of 
the  county.  The  papifts,  being  numerous  here,  induced  the 
incorporated  fociety  for  promoting  Englifh  Proteftant  fchools 
to  fettle  a  charter  working-fehool  at  this  place,  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  poor  Popifh  children  of  both  fexes  in  the  Proteftant 
religion,  who  are  conftantly  employed  in  labour,  chiefly  ia 
the  linen  manufacture. 

Maralin,  a  town,  part  of  the  land  whereof,  and  of  the 
foil  leading  to  the  county  of  Antrim,  abounds  with  a  flinty 
white  lime-ftone,  with  a  mixture  of  chalk  ;  and  the  fprings 
which  burft  from  the  rifing  grounds  are  extremely  foft  and 
well  tailed,  and  particularly  noted  for  whitening  linen. 
Marle-pits  are  opening  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  in  moft 
other  places  of  this  county  :  here  are  linen-weavers  and 
bleach -yards,  and  fcarce  a  farmer  but  carries  on  fome  branch 
of  the  linen  bufinefs. 

Waringstown,  a  neat  village,  where  the  linen  manufacture 
has  fpread  fo  confiderably,  that  a  colony  of  weavers  have 
gone  from  hence  and  fettled  at  Dundalk. 

Gilford  and  Bann-Bridge,  abound  with  bleach-yards,  for 
carrying  on  the  linen  manufacture,  the  Bann-water  being 
proper  for  that  ufe. — The  greateft  fairs  for  linen  cloth  in  the 
kingdom  are  held  here. 

Loughbrikland.  Marie  has  been  lately  difeovered  here, 
which  has  greatly  inriched  the  farmer’s  lands;  and  the  linen 
manufacture  enables  them  to  pay  their  rents  well. — In  fhort, 
the  ftaple  commodity  of  this  county  is  the  linen  cloth,  of 
which  the  northern  commonalty  already  experience  the  be¬ 
nefit  ;  being  freed  from  much  of  that  wretchednefs,  too  vifi- 
ble  among  the  lower  fort  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
where  this  branch  of  trade  has  not  yet  been  improved  to  pur- 
pofe.  The  county  in  general  is  populous  and  flourifhing, 
and  daily  increafes  in  wealth  and  inhabitants. 

Leinster,  or  Lemster  Province,  is  wafhed  on  the  fouth 
and  eaft  by  the  fea,  and  is  indented  by  thofe  of  Munfter, 

Connaught, 
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Connaught,  and  Ulfter,  the  two  former  bounding  it  on  tbe 
wed  and  fouth-weft,  the  latter  on  the  north.  ’Tis  feparated 
from  Connaught  by  the  Shannon,  and  from  a  part  of  Mun- 
Iler  by  the  Shure.  t  It  has  a  temperate  clear  air,  a  foil  fruit¬ 
ful  in  com  and  pafture  ;  and,  although  fome  parts  are  woody, 
it  abounds  in  general  with  cattle,  fowl,  milk,  butter,  cheefe, 
fifii,  fee.  and  alio  thofe  fmall  ambling  horfes,  called  hobbies. — 
The  principal  counties,  which  have  any  trade  defervihg  our 
notice,  are  as  follow  : 

Lou  i  h  County,  which,  though  the  lead  in  the  kihgdom,  is 
fruitful  in  corn,  and  a  fweet  herbage. 

Carting  ton,  is  one  of  the  be  ft  harbours  in  Irelahd,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Newry  ;  but,  the  town  lying  a  little  out 
of  the  way,  the  commerce  is  not  equal  to  the  goodnefs  of  the 
harbour.  Y  et  it  has  a  well-frequerited  market,  and  is  far 
from  a  defpicable  place,  there  being  fome  merchants  who  have 
good  fhips  built  here,  and  which  ule  the  coal  trade  to  White¬ 
haven  ;  as  alfo  the  fifhing  in  the  feafon,  which  is  the  life  of 
trade  on  all  this  fide  of  Ireland,  efpecially  north,. 

Drogheda,  is  the  chief  town  of  the  county,  on  a  bay  of  it’s 
own  name.  They  have  a  tolerable  trade  here  to  the  north 
parts  of  England,  and  are  fupplied  with  large  quantities  of 
coals  from  Whitehaven,  which  they  again  fend  by  land  to 
all  the  country  round,  as  well  as  up  the  Boyn. 

East  Meath  County,  is  a  plain,  fruitful,  and  populous 
country,  feeding  many  herd  of  cattle,  ado  abounding  in 
corn. 

West  MeaEh  County,  fo  called,  in  refpecl  of  it’s  fituation 
from  the  former,  runs  weft  to  the  Shannon,  and  lies  betwixt 
King’s  County  on  the  fouth,  dnd  Longford  on  the  north,  to 
neither  of  which  it  is  inferior  in  fertility,  number  of  inhabi¬ 
tants,  or  any  other  advantage. 

Longford  County,  though  (mall,  and  has  fome  hogs  and 
fenny  places,  yet,  in  the  main,  ’tis  a  rich  pleafant  county; 

Dublin,  or  Develin  County.  The  fouth  parts  are  but 
little  cultivated,  being  fomewhat  mountainous ;  but  the  reft 
is  level  and  fruitful  in  grafs,  corn,  and  abounds  with  fifh, 
tame  and  wild  fowl ;  but  the  wood  is  fo  cut  down,'  that  their 
fuel  is  turf  or  fea-coal.  Thefe  parts  are  alfo  well  inhabited, 
and  diftinguifhed  for  a  peculiar  neatnefs  and  elegance,  and, 
indeed,  improvements  of  all  kinds,  beyond  the  other  pro¬ 
vinces.  ’1  is  divided  into  6  baronies., 

This  is  truly,  what  the  learned  Camden  juftly  calls  it,  a  royal 
city,  and  a  molt  noble  emporium,  it  being,  without  difpute, 
the  largeft,  the  beft  built,  and  the  moft  populous  of  all  the 
cities  in  the  king’s  dominions,  London  only  excepted  ;  the 
fuburbs  are  to  this  day  fo  increafing  on  every  iide  in  additional 
buildings,  befides  alterations,  that  like  London,  which  it  re- 
fembles  alfo  in  the  manner  of  building,  and  names  of  ftreets, 
&c.  it  would  require  a  new  defeription  every  year. 

It  is  the  grand  mart,  and  the  center  of  commerce  for  the 
whole  kingdom,  efpecially  for  the  communication  of  trade 
with  England ;  and  though  Cork,  as  before  obferved,  is  the 
chief  port  for  the  trade  to  foreign  parts,  and  for  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  provifions  to  the  Weft-Indies,  a  trade  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  Ireland,  yet  the  trade  of  Dublin  is  unfpeakably 
beyond  that  of  Cork  in  this  particular,  viz.  that,  by  it’s  great 
import  of  all  kinds  of  merchandize  from  all  the  countries  in 
the  world,  either  diredly,  or  by  the  way  of  England,  it  has 
the  chief  part  of  the  inland  trade;  and  from  hence  thofe 
goods  are  again  conveyed,  in  the  ordinary  method  of  trade, 
to  all  the  inland  cities  and  towns  of  the  kingdom;  by  which 
means  Dublin  is  the  mart,  or  center,  of  the  whole  trade  of 
the  kingdom,  with  exception  to  thofe  parts  only  which  we 
have  obferved  to  be  eminent  for  this  or  that  peculiar  branch 
of  commerce,  as  Cork  or  Kinfale  for  the  Weft- India  trade, 
Limerick  and  Gallway  for  that  to  France  and  Spain,  and 
Londonderry  and  Belfaft  for  the  fifhery  and  trade  to 
Scotland. 

(  he  only  misfortune  of  this  city  is  the  deficiency  of  it’s  har¬ 
bour,  occafioned  by  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Liffy, 
Where  there  are  fuch  heaps  of  fand  brought  in  by  the  tides, 
that  it  is  difficult  for  loadcn  ftiips  to  come  in,  except  at  fpnng- 
tiueS;  and  even  then  fhips  of  great  burden  dare  not  venture 
in,  the  bar  being  fo  Ihoal,  that,  at  Ibw  water,  it  is  but  fix 
ieet,  and  at  high  water  not  above  16  or  18  feet  deep,  except 
in  extraordinary  high  tides ;  nor  when  they  are  in  the  haven, 
can  any  fliip  come  to  the  kay,  if  they  draw  above  feven  or 
eignt  feet  of  water,  all  the  reft  being  obliged  to  lie  below 
in  the  river,  and  deliver  their  goods  by  lighters,  and  other 
veflels,  at  Ringfeiid,  about  three  miles  from  the  bar.  There 
is,  however,  very  good  riding  in  all  parts  of  the  bay,  on  the 
north  fide  for  forhe  winds,  and  on  the  fouth  for  others ;  alfo 
on  the  north  fide  of  the  Hoath,  a  promontory  of  land  that 
forms  the  north  point  of  the  bay,  there  is  a  very  convenient 
road  for  large  fhips',  near  an  iflarid  called  Ireland’s-Eye  ;  fo 
Tat  the  merchants  of  Dublin  are  not  without  a  convenient 
fecure  retreat  for  their  great  Drips  on  all  occafions,  unlefs  in 
violent  florins  of  wind  from  the  fouth-weft,  which  often  drive 
ti.em  from  their  anchors  out  at  fea, 

The  city  is  fupplied  with  coals  by  (hipping  from  Whitehaven 
m  Cumberland,  and  Swanfey  in  Wales,  in  fuch  large  fleets, 

mat  it  its  common  to  fee  zco  fail  of  colliers  in  the  road  at  a 
tune. 
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Kildare  County  is  an  open,  pleafant,  and  plentiful  coun¬ 
ty,  abounds  in  corn  and  pafturage,  and  is  well  watered  with 
the  Barrow,  Liffy,  and  other  rivers.  It  is  divided  into  ten 
baronies. 

King’s  County  was  formerly  boggy,  hut  is  now  a  populous 
well-improved  county. — ft  has  feveral  good  market-towns  ; 
and  at  Bally-Bay  is  a  well  -fituate  thriving  plantation,  near 
the  center  of  the  county. 

Queen  s  County  has  alfo  feveral  good  market-towns,  and 
flourifhing  plantations. 

Wicklow  County  is  pretty  mountainous,  but  fruitful  in  the 
low  lands,  and  has  been  fo  much  improved  fince  the  fuffering 
by  the  Popifh  maffacre,  that  it  is  inferior  to  few  counties  in 
Ireland.  A  copper-mirie  was  a  few  years  fince  difeovered 
here,  which  is,  likely  to  turn  to  very  good  account. 

Wicklow,  the  chief,  or  (hire  town,  has  a  narrow  haven  at 
the  mouth  of  ^he  river  Leitrim.  It  has  no  great  trade,  unlefs 
in  carrying  provifions  to. the  city  of  Dublin,  for  the  haven  is 
good  for  little.  This  place  is  remarkable  for  the  beft  ale  in 
Ireland.  At  Dunlavin  is  a  fine  Englifh  plantation,  and  a 
good  market. 

Catherlagh  County  is  very  fruitful  and  woody,  and  divided 
into  5  baronies. 

Kilkenny  County  is  a  plentiful  country,  fo  populous  as  to 
be  adorned  with  more  towns  and  caftles  than  any  county  in 
the  kingdom  ;  and,  though  it  is  mountainous  in  the  fouth 
part,  yet  it  is  fa  id  to  have  fire  without  finoke,  earth  without 
bog,  water  without  mud,  and  air  without  fog;  fo  that,  hav¬ 
ing  all  the  four  elements  in  fuch  perfection,  it  is  juftjy  reputed 
a  healthful,  as  well  as  a  pleafant  county.  It  comprehends 
id  baronies. 

Kilkenny  1  own  is  a  large  *  populous,  neat,  well-built, 
wealthy  city,  with  as  good  a  trade  as  any  inland  town  of  that 
kingdom. 

Wexford  County  is,  in  fome  places,  very  fruitful  in  corn 
and  pafture,  though  in  others  it  has  a  coarfe  and  barren 
foil. 

Ross  is  a  town  of  good  trade,  by  means  of  it’s  own  river, 
formed  by  the  conjunction  of  the  Nure  and  Barrow,  which 
brings  up  {hips  of  very  confiderable  burden  to  it’s  kay. 

Wexford  Town  ftands  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Slane.  It 
is  a  large  corporation,  as  well  as  fhire-town,  and  has  a  very 
good  harbour  for  veflels  that  draw  about  12  or  15  feet  water; 
and  all  which  draw  more  water  are  obliged  to  lade  and  un¬ 
lade  in  a  creek,  near  the  mouth  of  the  haven  on  the  fouth 
fide  three  miles  from  the  town,  where  is  water  enough, 
but  no  Ihelter  from  the  fouth-weft  winds  that  come  over¬ 
land. 

Remarks. 

If  the  reader  will  pleafe  to  confult  the  article  Britain 
[Great-Britain]  he  will  there  find  the  commercial  ftate 
of  England  comparatively  confidered  with  that  of  Ireland  arid 
Scotland,  with  an  impartial  view  to  the  mutual  intereft  of  the 
three  kingdoms,  and  not  to  the  diftinift  and  feparate  intereft 
of  either,  independent  of  the  other  two.  See  alfo  the  articles 
Linen  and  Wool. 

In  addition  to  what  we  have  there  urged,  we  fhall  further 
obferve. 

That  if  the  linen  trade  of  Ireland  had  rot  fuffered  fome 
checks  from  the  jealoufy  of  England,  Ireland  might  have  an- 
fwered  every  end  of  a  beneficial  colony  to  the  kingdom,  by 
making  this  branch  it’s  peculiar  or  local  manufadure,  and  re- 
ftraining  their  attempts  in  fuch  other  branches  as  are  more 
injurious  to  England.  The  difeouragement  on  their  linens 
has  compelled  them  to  take  up  other  manufactures,  as  well  as 
to  return  to  their  old  bufinefs  of  victualling,  in  which  their 
fale  being  chiefly  to  France,  or  the  Streights,  and  all  mer¬ 
chants  being  apt  to  buy  where  they  fell,  they  are  induced  to 
bring  back  many  commodities  fimilar  to  thofe  they  would  re¬ 
ceive  from  hence,  if  their  linen-trade  was  greater,  and  their 
others  Jefs. 

Laws  to  prevent  the  importation  of  cattle,  butter.  See.  from 
Ireland  into  England,  feem  to  give  a  monopoly,  to  a  few 
breeding  counties  to  impofe  upon  the  reft  of  the  people  high 
prices  for  cattle.  See.  to  the  ruin  of  our  manufactures,  and 
f°rce  the  labourer  to  live  dear,  and  of  courfe  to  raife  wages. 

'I  his  is  greatly  detrimental  to  our  navigation  ;  for  whatever 
enhances  the  expences  of  a  fhip,  enhances  it’s  freight  and 
gives  opportunity  to  foreigners  to  victual  cheaper  in  Ireland 
than  we  can  do  at  home. 

To  this  it  has  been  objected.  That  this  is  done  to  keep  up 
or  raife  the  value  of  our  lands.— To  which  it  has  been  an- 
fwered, 

That  there  is  always  a  great  clamour  about  encouraging  the 
domeftic  confumption,  which,  making  neceffaries  bear  a 
great  price,  can  arife  only  from  a  miftake  in  the  knowledge 
of  trade ;  for  this  is  fo  far  from  beneficial,  that  it  has  the 
contrary  effeCt,  hecaufe,  the  lefs  is  confirmed  within,  the 
more  will  be  left  to  export ;  the  cheaper  things  are,  the  more 
of  them  will  be  exported,  and  it  is  exportation  only  that 
makes  a  nation  rich. 


This 
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-'This  monopoly,  with  refped  to  the  people,  is  uniuft,  and  the 
benefit  to  the  landholders  only  imaginary:  for  inftance,  A 
hath  a  grazing  eftate,  to  raife  the  value  of  which,  all  cattle 
from  Ireland  aie  to  be  prohibited  :  A,  having  the  foie  mar¬ 
ket,  railes  the  price  of  his  cattle  upon  the  reft  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  n,  C,  D,  down  to  Z,  and  their  pockets  are  to  be 
emptied  to  fill  his.  Is  this  dealing  equally  by  the  na¬ 
tion  in  general  ?  Though  thefe  people  were  as  blind,  as 
^puppies,  yet  neceffity,  and  the  natural  courfe  of  things, 
will  force  them  to  retaliate  upon  him;  for  as  a  monopoly 
railes  the  price  of  cattle,  their  dearnefs  raifes  the  price  of 
labour;  dear  labour  makes  dear  goods;  fo  that  the  food, 
cloathing,  utenfils,  labour,  every  thing  A  wants,  come 
dearer  to  him  ;  an  inhanced,  imaginary  value  is  given  to 
every  thing:  fo  that,  though  A  fhould  have  more  rent 
for  a  time  (which  yet  the  decline  of  foreign  trade  muft 
bring  down  afterwards)  the  money  he  receives  is  of  lefs 
value,  not  going  fo  far,  or  being  able  to  purchafe  fo-much, 
as  when  goods  bore  their  natural  value  only:  wherefore 
what  he  thinks  he  gains  on  the  one  hand  is  loft  on  the 
other ;  it  is  a  deceptio  vifus,  fetting  people  to  prey  upon 
one  another,  and  letting  foreigners  in  the  mean  while  eat 
the  bread  out  of  their  mouths ;  for  a  nation  that  adds  an ; 
artificial  value  to  it’s  commodities,  by  monopolies,  can¬ 
not  export  them  in  fuch  quantities  to  foreign  parts,  where : 
they  are  rivalled  by  thole  that  bear  only  their  natural 
value;  and  their  home-confumption  in  general  will  fink 
in  price,  by  the  nation’s  having  lefs  money  brought  in  by! 
foreign  trade:  fuch  a  two-edged  fword  are  like  the  mono¬ 
polies  to  lands. 

Every  home  commodity,  in  a  free  trade,  will  find  it’s  natu¬ 
ral  value;  for,  though  that  fludates,  as  of  neceffity  it  muft, 
according  to  the  plenty  or  fcarcity  of  feafons,  yet,-  for  the 
home-confumption,  every  home  commodity  mult  have  great 
advantages  over  the  foreign,  as  being  upon  the  fpot,  and  free! 
from  freight,  infurance,  commiffion,  and  charges;  which, 
on  the  produce  of  lands,  being  all  bulky  commodities,  muft, 
in  the  general,  be  about  1 5  per  cent,  and  a  greater  advantage 
cannot  be  given  without  prejudice;  for  15  per  cent,  makes  a 
great  difference  in  the  price  of  neceflaries,  between  the  na¬ 
tion  felling  and  the  nation  buying,  and  is  a  great  difficulty  on 
the  latter,  but,  arifing  from  the  natural  courfe  of  things,  can¬ 
not  be  helped ;  though  it  is  fufficient  fecurity  to  the  landhold-' 
ers,  th3t  foreigners  can  never  import  more  neceflaries  than  are 
abfolutely  required;  and  it  is  prefumed,  in  fuch  cafes,  theyhave, 
more  charity  than  to  ftarve  the  people,  merely  for  an  imagi¬ 
nary  profit,  which  yet  would  prove  their  ruin  in  the  end  ; 
for  it  is  an  egregious  fallacy,  and  an  abfurdity,  to  think  to; 
raife  or  keep  up  the  value  of  lands  by  oppreffions  on  the  peo-i 
pie,  that  cramp  the  commerce  of  the  nation  ;  for,  if  trade: 
declines,  the  common  people  muft  either  come  upon  the  pa-, 
xifh,  or  fly  for  bufinefs  to  other  trading  nations.  In  the  firft 
cafe,  they  become  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  rich,  and,  inftead 
of  purchafing  the  produce  of  the  lands,  muft  have  it  given 
them  :  and,  in  the  other  cafe,  when  the  confumers  are  gone,; 
what  price  will  the  produce  of  land  bear? 

A  fmall  confumption  makes  a  fmall  demand,  and  a  fmall 
demand  makes  a  fmall  price  for  any  commodity*  fo  that 
when  in  converfation  the  wifdom  of  our  laws  is  magnified  to 
prevent  the  importation  of  cattle,  &c.  from  Ireland,  how 
would  a  Hollander  or  Frenchman  fmile  when  he  refle&ed, 
that,  in  his  country,  the  poor,  getting  provifions  from  any 
place  where  they  can  be  had  the  cheapeft,  are  thereby  enabled 
to  work  at  prices  theEngliftr  cannot  live  on,  and,  by  work¬ 
ing  cheaper,  run  away  with  their  trade,  their  money,  and 
their  working  people;  and,  when  thefe  are  gone,  we  may  as 
well  give  them  the  land  into  the  bargain,  for  any  value  it 
will  be  of. 

After  the  fear  that  the  value  of  our  lands  fhould  be  leflened 
by  the  improvement  of  Ireland,  had  produced  a  deftrudive 
prohibition  of  Irifli  cattle,  the  people  of  that  country,  being 
neceffitated  to  find  out  fome  other  employment  for  their 
lands,  turned  their  thoughts  to  the  breeding  of  fheep,  and 
railed  a  growth  of  wool.  No  fooner  was  this  effeded,  but  a 
prohibition  enfued  on  our  part,  to  export  the  manufactures 
made  of  that  wool. 

This  prohibition  on  the  Irifh,  it  is  to  be  greatly  feared,  has 
much  contributed  to  the  ruin  of  the  woollen  trade  of  Great- 
Brirain,  and  raifed  that  of  France;  for,  unlefs  the  Englifh 
take  oft  the  Irifh  wool,  and  manufacture  it  themfelves,  or 
unlefs  the  Irifli  are  filtered  to  export  woollen  goods,  they 
will  fell  their  wool  to  the  beft  bidder,  and  that  is  France; 
and  they  have  and  will  work  the  fame  up  into  fabrics, 
fa^on  d’Angleterre,  i.  e.  according  to  the  fame  make  of 
the  Englifh,  in  length,  breadth,  and  all  other  peculiarities, 
and  have  deceived  foreigners,  by  paffing  them  for  the 
Britifh  woollen  manufactures.  See  the  article  France, 
with  regard  to  their  woollen  manufactures. 

As,  therefore,  the  woollen  trade  of  Fiance  has  increafed, 
that  of  Britain  has  declined:  fo  that  fuch  reflraints  as  thefe 
have  not  only  hurt  the  Irifh,  and  injured  ourfelves,  but  in¬ 
riches  France;  for,  as  the  cafe  now  ftands,  wiih  regard  to 
the  article  of  cheapnefs,  it  fhould  feem  that  either  Ireland 
or  France  muft,  at  length,  have  the  woollen  manufacture. 
Vox..  I. 
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unlefs  Ireland  is  effectually-encouraged  by  England  in  the 
linen  manufacture,  &c.  and  England  can  herlelf  work  up 
the  wool  of  Ireland  as  cheap  as  I  ranee  or  Ireland  can  do. 
The  Irifli  export  dandeftinely  fome  camblets  to  Lifbon,  and 
underfeil  the  french;  therefore  it  feems  very  probable  that 
the  Irilh  might  fome  how  be  made  inftrumcntal  to  recover 
the  woollen  trade  out  of  French  hands,  which  the  Englifh 
do  not  feem  capable  of,  till  it  s  heavy  taxes  upon  trade,  and 
fome  monopolies,  are  removed.  And  fir al  1  we  compliment 
the  I' rench  with  a  trade  that-  we  deny  to  our  own  fubjeds? 
Nav,  one  third,  of  what  Ireland  gets  cejiters  here  at-l^ft; 
and  fhall  we  refufe  fuch  a  fum,  which  the  Irifli  would  draw 
from  the  hands  of  our  rivals,  and  put  into  our  own  ?  See 
the  article  Britain  [Great- Britain]  Debts  [Nati¬ 
onal  Debts]  Funds,  Linen  and  Woollen  Manu¬ 
factures. 

Further  Remarks  on  Ireland,  fince  the  laft  War, 
and  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  1763. 

By  our  prohibiting,  by  a  perpetual  law,  32  Car.  II.  cap.  2. 
the  importation  of  black  cattle,  fheep,  or  fwine;  or  beef, 
mutton,  lamb,  pork,  bacon,  butter,  or  cheefe  from  Ireland, 
we  forced  the  people  of  that  ifland  into  the  curing  of  all 
forts  of  fait  provifions,  which  they  exported  to  France, 
whereby  the  French  were  enabled  to  furnifh  their  infant 
colonies  in  the  Weft-Indies,  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than 
they  could  otherwife  have  done  ;  and,  at  the,  fame  time,  by 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  fugars,  cotton,  indico,  &c. 
from  the  Britifh  colonies,  diredly  to  any  place  but  England, 
we  kept  the  price  of  all  thofe  commodities  at  fo  high  a  rate, 
that  the  planters  in  the  French  colonies  found  a  ready  fale, 
and  conliderable  profit  upon  every  thing  they  could  produce 
in  their  plantations;  which  they  could  not  have  done,  had 
our  colonies  been  indulged,  under  more  eligible  reftridions, 
with  a  dired  exportation  to  every  market  in  Europe. 

By  thefe  means  we  contributed  to  the  eftablifhment  of  the 
french  colonies ;  and  to  fhew  how  we  contributed  to  their 
woollen  manufadures,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  by  prohi¬ 
biting  the  importation  of  black  cattle,  &c.  from  Ireland, 
we  put  the  people  there  upon  keeping  numerous  flacks  of 
fheep,  and  producing  large  quantities  of  wool  they  fent  to 
England,  which  we  ftill  allowed  ;  but  another  part  they 
began  to  work  up  in  a  coarfe  fort  of  manufadure  for  them¬ 
felves  :  this  eftablifhed  a  fort  of  woollen  manufadure  among 
them,  which  increafed  fo  faft,  that,  before  the  year  1699, 
they  had  begun  to  export  confiderable  quantities,  efpecially 
of  the  coarfer  fort;  but  in  that  year  a  felfifh  monopolizing 
fpirit  again  feized  England,  and  by  an  ad  10  and  1 1  Will.  III. 
cap.  10.  we  prohibited  the  exporting  or  conveying  out  of 
Ireland,  into  any-  foreign  parts,  othd  than  into  England 
and  Wales,  any  worfted,  bay,  or  woollen  yarn,  cloth, 
ferge,  bays,  kerfeys,  fays,  frizes,  druggets,  cloth-ferges, 
fhalloons,  or  any  other  drapery  fluffs,  or  woollen  manufac¬ 
tures  whatfoever.  What  was  the  confequence  ?  An  im¬ 
mediate  flop  was  put  to  many  of  the  woollen  manufac¬ 
tures  of  Ireland,  and  moft  of  the  poor  manufadurers  made 
fhife  to  get  over  to  France,  where  they  were  kindly  receiv¬ 
ed,  and  let  to  work  as  faft  as  poffible;  and  for  this  purpofe, 
a  clandeftine  intercourfe  was  fet  on  foot  for  running  wool 
from  Ireland  to  France;  which  has  continued  ever  fince, 
notwithftanding  the  feverity  of  the  punifhment;  fo  that  in¬ 
ftead  of  having  our  fellow-fubjeds  of  Ireland  for  our  rivals, 
we  have  had  our  enemies,  the  French,  for  fuch,  in  the  whole 
of  our  woollen  manufadures:  and  this  will  always  be  the 
cafe,  when  we  give  a  monopoly  of  any  trade  or  manufac¬ 
ture  to  any  fet  of  people,  or  to  any  part  of  our  own  domi¬ 
nions:  we  may  prevent  the  reft  of  our  own  people  from  in¬ 
terfering,  but  we  cannot  prevent  foreign  Hates;  and  our 
monopoly  will  probably  enable  them  to  interfere. 

To  apply  what  has  been  faid  to  our  American  Colo¬ 
nies  :  If  we  could  prevent  them  from  fupplying  themfelves 
at  foreign  Ports  with  foreign  Manufactures,  it 
would  be  the  intereft  of  Great-Britain  to  allow  them  a 
free  and  dired  importation  of  every  commodity  they  can 
produce,  or  manufadure,  to  every  foreign  port,  where  it 
can  be  difpofed  of  to  advantage:  but  if  we  have,  by  our 
mifeondud,  unhappily  raifed  the  manufadures  of  this  king¬ 
dom  to  an  extravagant  price,  [fee  Duties  and  Labour] 

1  muft  think,  that  this  might  be  done  by  fuch  a  fmall  duty 
upon  importation,  as  cannot  make  it  worth  a  man’s  while 
to  run  the  rifk  of  clindeftine  importation  of  any  fort  of  fo¬ 
reign  manufadure,  into  any  of  our  colonies. — But,  if  our  ma¬ 
nufadures  have  been,  or  fhould  be,  raifed  to  furh  a  high  price, 
as  cannot  be  counter-ballanced  by  fuch  a  fmall  duty  upon  the 
importation  of  foreign,  it  may  be  fafely  enough  prophefied, 
that  it  will  be  impoffible  to  confi  ie  our  colonies  to  the  ufe  of 
Our  manufadures,  by  any  restraint  we  can  lay  upon  their 
trade:  they  will,  by  degrees,  fet  up  every  fort  of  manufac¬ 
ture  within  themfelves,  and  foon  become  our  rivals,  as  Ire¬ 
land  did,  at  the  foreign  markets  ;  in  which  cafe,  it  will  not, 
we  hope,  be  faid,  that  we  ought  to  do  by  them  as  we  have 
done  by  Ireland;  for  we  fnould  thenbejuflly  compared  to 
the  dog  in  the  manger,  who  cannot  eat  his  oats  himfelf, 
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nor  allow  the  horfe  to  eat  them  that  can.  And  till  they  could 
fupply  themfelves,  they  would  be  chiefly  fupplied  by  foreign 
manufactures ;  for  foreigners  would  imitate  our  manufactures 
(p  exactly,  that  it  would  be  impoflible  to  diftinguilh  them, 
after  being  landed  and  lodged  in  the  merchant’s  warehoufe, 
or  retailer’s  {hop,  and  equally  impoflible  to  prevent  fmug- 
gling  them  afliore,  upon  fuch  extenfive  coafts  as  we  now 
have  in  America.  See  the  article  France. 

Therefore,  if  we  can  keep  the  manufactures  of  this  king¬ 
dom  at  a  moderate  price,  which,  confidering  the  extent  anc 
fertility  of  this  ifland,  it  will  be  our  own  fault  if  we  do 
not,  [fee  Agriculture]  we  have  no  occaflon  for  laying 
reftraints  upon  the  trade  of  any  part  of  the  Britilh  domi¬ 
nions  :  if  we  cannot  do  this,  we  ought,  we  muft,  at  length, 
encourage  manufactures  in  other  parts  of  our  dominions,  in 
order  to  prevent  a  clandeftine  importation  of  foreign  manu¬ 
factures  even  into  this  ifland  itfelf.  Let  us,  therefore,  abo- 
lifh  all  thofe  reftrdints  which  a  mifapprehenfion  of  the 
nature  of  trade  has  induced  us  to  lay  upon  our  diftant  fet- 
tlements,  and  content  oufelves  with  the  profits  that  muft 
accrue  to  this  ifland  from  dominion  alone :  for  whilft  the 
feat  of  government  is  here,  we  may  be  convinced  from  hif- 
tory  as  well  as  experience,  that  the  riches  of  all  our  domi¬ 
nions,  how  remote  foever,  will  center  in  this  ifland.  Rome 
was  never  remarkable  for  trade  or  manufactures ;  nor  was  there 
a  city  in  Italy,  famous  for  trade  during  the  time  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  }  yet  the  riches  of  the  conquered  world  centered  in  Italy, 
and  chiefly  in  the  city  of  Rome.  Thither  every  man  in  the 
empire  repaired,  as  foon  as  he  had  got  a  fortune  fufficient  for 
fupporting  him  with  grandeur  and  magnificence  in  that  city. 
Madrid  has  no  trade,  yet  all  the  riches  of  Spain,  and  as  much 
of  the  riches  of  America  as  their  pride  and  lazinefs  will 
allow  them  to  retain,  center  in  Madrid.  Paris  has  no 
trade,  nor  any  great  manufacture  for  export,  yet  all  the 
riches  of  France  center  at  Paris.  It  feems,  therefore,  to 
be  our  intereft,  as  well  as  our  duty,  to  promote,  as  much 
as  we  can,  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  every  part  of 
our  dominions,  without  being  feared  by  that  old  and  fool- 
ifh  jealoufy  of  their  interfering  with  the  trade  and  manufac¬ 
tures  of  their  mother-country ;  for  if  they  can,  foreign 
nations  will  and  may;  and  if  we  muft  lofe  any  trade  or 
manufacture  we  are  now  poffeffed  of,  furely  we  ought 
to  wifh  that  it  may  be  gained  by  our  fellow-fubjeCts, 
who  will  bring  moft  of  their  riches  hither  as  foon  as  ac¬ 
quired,  rather  than  that  it  {hould  be  gained  by  foreigners, 
who  will  never  bring  a  fhilling  of  their  riches  into  this 
ifland,  and  whofe  riches  may  the  very  next  year  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  our  deftruCtion. 

Of  linen,  hemp,  flax,  thread,  or  yarn,  imported  from 

Ireland. 

*  Hemp  or  flax,  thread,  yarn,  and  linen,  of  the  growth  and 
manufacture  of  Ireland,  being  permitted  to  be  imported  di- 
reClly  from  thence  by  Britilh  or  Irifti,  duty-free,  the  matter 
of  the  veftel,  in  order  to  exempt  them  from  duty,  muft  bring 
a  certificate  from  the  chief  officers  of  the  port  of  Ireland  where 
{hipped,  exprefling  the  marks,  numbers,  weights,  or  tale  of 
the  fpecies  of  each  bale,  or  parcel,  mentioned  in  the  bill  of 
Jading,  with  the  names  and  places  of  abode  of  theperfons  that 
have  fworn  the  goods  to  be  of  the  growth  and  manufacture 
of  that  kingdom,  and  where,  and  to  whom  in  Great-Britain 
configned.  The  form  of  which  certificate  is  ufually  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

#  7  and  8  Will.  III.  cap.  39.  fed.  1.  1  Ann.  cap.  8.  feft.  2. 

12  Ann.  cap.  16.  fedt.  j.  5  Geo.  I.  cap.  25.  fedt.  2.  10 

Geo.  I.  cap.  17.  fedt.  4.  16  Geo.  I.  cap.  26.  fedt.  6. 

Port  of  Dublin. 

Thefe  are  to  certify,  that  A.  B.  of  this  city  hath  entered  here 
310  pieces,  being  7580  yards  of  plain  Irilh  linen  cloth, 
duty  free ;  to  be  {hipped  on  board  the  Hope  of  London,  Wil- 
fon  mafter,  for  Southampton;  which  faid  linen  cloth  is  the 
product  and  manufacture  of  this  kingdom,  as  appears  by  the 
affidavit  of  B.  C.  of  this  city,  taken  before  us  the  cth  in- 
ftant. 

Witnefs  our  hands  and  feals  of  office,  this  10th  day  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  1730.  1 

C.  D.  Collector,  D.  E.  Cuftomer,  E.  F.  Comptroller. 

Which  certificate  muft  be  produced  to  the  principal  officers 
of  the  cuftoms  at  the  port  of  importation,  and  the  truth  there¬ 
of  be  confirmed  by  oath  mad.  on  warrant,  to  which  it  muft 
be  annexed.  The  form  of  which  oath  muft  be  as  follows; 

25th  of  February,  1730. - No.  54. 

In  the  Hope  of  London,  William  Wilfon  mafter,  from 
Dublin. 

Francis  Willis. 

F.  W.  containing  7580  yards  plain  Irilh 

No.  iac.  men,  as  per  certificate  dated  the  10th  inftant, 
hereunto  annexed. 


William  Wilfon,  mafter  of  the  above  {hip,  maketh  oath. 
That  the  five  bales  of  linen  above-mentioned  were  actually 
laden  on  board  his  faid  {hip  at  Dublin  in  Ireland,  and  that  the 
faid  bales,  and  linen  therein  contained,  are  the  fame  which 
are  mentioned  in,  and  were  taken  on  board,  by  virtue  of  the 
certificate  from  thence,  dated  the  10th  inftant,  now  produced : 
and  that  he  verily  believes,  and  knows  nothing  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  but  that  the  faid  linen  is  of  the  produ&  and  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland. 

Signed— William  Wilfon. 

Jurat  250  die  Februarii,  1730, 
coram  me  A.  B.  Collector. 


Wool,  wool-fells,  &c.  imported  from  Ireland. 

n  WooL  wool-fells,  fhortlings,  mortlings,  wooll-flocks,  wor- 
fted,  bay  or  woollen  yarn,  cloth,  ferges,  bays,  kerfeys,  fays, 
frizes,  druggets,  fhalloons,  fluffs,  cloth  ferges,  or  any  other 
drapery  made  of,  or  mixed  with,  wool  or  woollen-flocks,  and 
manufactured  m  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  may  be  imported 
from  Dublin,  Waterford,  Youghall,  Kinfale,  Cork,  Droghe¬ 
da,  and  NewRofs,  into  Biddeford,  Barnftaple,  Minehead 
Bridgewater,  Briftol,  Milford  Haven,  Chefter,  or  Liverpool’ 
provided  notice  be  firft  give  to  the  cuftomer  or  coHeSor  &c’ 
of  the  port  into  which  the  fame  are  intended  to  be  brought* 
of  the  quality,  quantity,  and  package,  with  the  marks  and 
numbers,  and  the  name  of  the  {hip  and  mafter,  and  tiie  port 
into  which  they  are  to  be  imported  ;  and  bond  muft  be  en¬ 
tered  into  with  one  or  more  fufficient  fureties,  in  treble  the 
value  of  the  goods,  for  the  due  landing  of  the  fame. 


1  Will,  and  Mary,  cap.  32.  fedt.  6.  7  and  8  Will.  HI. 

cap.  28.  fe6t.  5.  10  and  ti  Will.  III. 

14.  4  Ann.  cap.  7.  fed.  1. 


cap.  io.  f«a.  10, 


The  form  of  which  bond  muft  be  as  follows: 


Noverint  univerfi.  See. 

Whereas  the  above-bounden  Benjamin  Forward  hath  given 
notice,  to  the  cuftomer  or  collettor  of  his  majefty’s  cuftoms  in 
the  port  of  Chefter,  of  his  intentions  of  lading  at  the  port  of 
Dublin,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  80  packs,  containing 
1800  ftone  of  Irifti  wool  (marked  and  numbered  as  in  the 
margin)  on  board  the  {hip  Fortune  of  Liverpool,  whereof 
James  Hopkins  is  mafter,  in  order  to  be  imported  into  the 
port  of  Chefter,  and  for  which  he  hath  defired  a  licence  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

Now  the  condition  of  this  obligation  is  fuch.  That  if  the 
faid  Benjamin  Forward,  or  his  affigns,  or  any  of  them,  (hall 
not  carry  the  faid  wool,  fo  laden  at  Dublin  in  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland,  into  any  port  beyond  the  fea,  but  {hall  duly  and 
truly  import  the  fame  in  the  aforefaid  veffel,  into  the  port 
of  Chefter,  or  into  fome  of  the  following  ports  of  Great- 
Britain,  viz.  Biddeford,  Barnftaple,  Minehead,  Bridge- 
water,  Briftol,  Milford  Haven,  or  Liverpool,  and  {hall 
there  unlade,  and  put  on  lhore  the  fame,  the  dangers  of 
the  feas  excepted  :  then  this  prefent  obligation  to  be  void 
and  of  none  effeCt,  or  elfe  to  remain  in  full  force,  effeCt’ 
and  virtue. 

Benjamin  Forward, 
James  Hopkins. 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  the  prefence  of 

A.  B.  Collector, 

B.  C.  Comptroller. 

And,  when  bond  is  thus  given,  the  chief  cuftomer  or  col¬ 
lector,  &c.  of  the  port,  muft  g^ant  a  licence  under  their 
hands  and  feals  of  office,  for  the  importation  of  the  goods 
therein  fpecified;  which  licence  muft  be  in  the  following 
form: 


Port  of  Chefter. 

In  purfuance  of  an  aCI  of  parliament  made  in  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  years  of  the  reign  of  king  William  the  Third,  in- 
titled,  An  aft  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  wool  out  <k  the 
kingdoms  of  Ireland  and  England  into  foreign  parts,  and  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  woollen  manufactures  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  England : 


We  do  hereby  certify,  That  Benjamin  Forward, 
of  Chefter,  hath  given  us  notice  of  his  intention 
of  lading,  at  the  port  of  Dublin,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland,  80  packs,  containing  1800  ftone  of 
B.  F.  Irifti  wool,  marked  and  numbered  as  in  the  mar- 
No.  i  a  80.  gin,  on  board  the  {hip  Fortune  of  Liverpool, 
whereof  James  Hopkins  is  mafter,  to  be  import¬ 
ed  into  the  port  of  Chefter  ;  and  hath  here  given 
fecurity,  according  to  the  faid  aCt,  for  the  land¬ 
ing  thereof  accordingly,  the  danger  of  the  feas 
excepted:  therefore  he  faid  the  Benjamin  For¬ 
ward  is  hereby  licenfed  to  lade  and  import  the 

fame 
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fame,  according  to  the  faid  a£l.  Witnefs  our 
Loc.  *  Sig.  hands  and  feals  of  office,  the  27th  day  of  Janu¬ 
ary*  *73° • 

A.  B.  Collector,  C.D.  Comptroller. 

1.. .  ■  - 

*  And  when,  by  virtue  of  the  aforefaid  licence,  fuch  wool, 
&c.  arrives  at  the  intended  port  of  Great-Britain,  it  muft  be 
ebferved  whether  the  cockets  granted  in  Ireland  for  the  ex¬ 
portation  thereof,  are  wrote  on  paper  (and  not  on  parch¬ 
ment)  and  are  figned  by  three  of  the  chief  officers  of  the 
port;  and  whether  the  exaCt  quantities,  qualities,  marks, 
and  numbers,  are  indorfed  thereon  as  the  law  directs, 
ctherwife  the  landing  muft  not  be  permitted :  but,  if  the 
(aid  requifites  are  duly  performed,  entries  are  to  be  made, 
and  warrants  granted  for  the  landing,  as  for  other  goods ; 
and,  at  the  landing  the  faid  goods,  they  are  to  be  care¬ 
fully  viewed  and  examined  by  the  furveyor  and  land- 
waiters,  in  order  that  the  landing  may  be  certified  to  the 
officers  of  the  loading-port  in  Ireland,  after  the  following 
manner : 

*  7  and  8  Will.  III.  cap.  28.  fed.  7.  10  and  1 1  Will.  III. 
cap.  10.  felt.  7. 

Port  of  Chefter. 

Know  ye,  that  Benjamin  Forward  hath  landed  in  this  port, 
out  of  the  (hip  Fortune  of  Liverpool,  James  Hopkins  mafter, 
from  Dublin,  80  packs,  containing  1800  ftone  of  Irilh  wool, 
as  appears  by  theendorfed  particulars;  which  came  by  cocket 
from  thence,  dated  the  18th  day  of  February,  1730,  men¬ 
tioning  to  have  there  laden  80  packs,  containing  1800  ftone 
of  Irifh  wool,  and  for  which  a  licence  was  granted  at  this 
port  the  27th  day  of  January,  1730;  which  faid  goods  were 
configned  to  Benjamin  Forward,  and  delivered  by  D.  E. 
land-waiter. 


Certified  the  15th  day  of  March,  1 730. 

A»  B.  Collector, 

B.  C.  Comptroller, 

C.  D.  Surveyor. 

This  certificate  to  be  made  on  paper,  not  parchment,  and 
to  expre  s  the  exaCt  quantities,  qualities,  marks,  and  numbers 
o  the  goods,  which  are  not  to  be  obliterated  or  interlined. 

*  7  and  8  Will.  ML  cap.  28.  feft.  7.  16  and  11  Will.  III. 

cap.  10.  feft.  7,  9. 

Duplicates  of  which  certificates,  with  the  endorfements  there¬ 
on,  are  likewife  from  time  to  time  to  be  tranfmitted  to  the 
commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  in  London. 

♦And  it  is  required  that  a  regifter  be  kept,  at  the  Cuftom- 
Houfe  in  London,  of  all  the  wool,  wool-fells,  &c.  imported 
from  Ireland;  wherein  are  to  be  fpecified  the  particular 
qualities  and  quantities  thereof,  the  mafter’s  and  owner’s 
names,  and  to  whom  configned,  in  order  to  be  compared 
with  an  account  that  is  to  be  fent  from  the  commiffi¬ 
oners  of  the  revenue  in  Ireland  every  half  year:  there¬ 
fore,  befides  the  aforefaid  duplicates,  on  account  of  all 
wool,  &c.  imported  into  the  refpe&ive  ports,  muft  be  tranf- 
mitted  every  half-year  to  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms, 
in  the  following  form  : 

•  1  Will,  and  Mary,  cap.  32.  feft.  11.  7  and  8  Will.  III. 

cap.  28.  fe£t.  6.  10  and  it  Will.  III.  cap.  10.  6. 

Port  of  Chefter. 

An  account  of  wool,  wool-fells,  (hortlings,  moftlings,  wool* 
flocks,  worfted,  bay  or  woollen  yarn,  cloth,  ferges,  bays,  ker- 
feys,  fays,  frizes,  druggets,  fhallons,  fluffs,  cloth-ferges,  &c. 
imported  from  Ireland  into  this  port,  between  the  25th  of 
December,  1730,  and  the  24th  of  June,  1731. 


Loading 

ports. 

Date  of 
cockets. 

Ships 

names. 

Mailers 

names. 

Owners 

names. 

To  whom 
configned. 

Marks  and 
numbers. 

Quality  of 
the  packa. 

Quantities 
of  wool. 

Quantities  of 
wool -flocks. 

Quantities 
of  woollen. 

Tarn 

worfted. 

Numb,  of 
wool-fells. 

Dublin. 

18  Feb.  1730 

Fortune 

Ja.  Hopkins 

J.Dod 

B.  Forward 

B.F.  1  a  80 

80  packs 

1800  ftone 

* 

The  circumftances  are  much  the  fame  in  regard  to  what 
other  ports  are  permitted  to  import  the  aforefaid  particulars 
from  Ireland  into  England. 

Wrought  filks,  fluffs,  See.  muflins  and  callicoes,  of  the  ma¬ 
nufacture  of  Eaft-India,  China,  or  Perfia,  may  not  be  im¬ 
ported  into  Ireland  but  from  Great-Britain,  upon  forfeiture 
thereof,  or  the  value,  and  the  (hip,  furniture,  &c.  5  Geo.  I. 
cap.  11.  §.  12. 

Officers  of  the  cuftoms  of  Ireland  conniving  thereat,  &c. 
forfeit  500 1.  and  are  rendered  incapable. 

No  fugars,  paneles,  fyrups,  or  melaffes,  of  the  produCt  of 
any  of  the  plantations  in  America,  nor  any  rum  or  fpirits  of 
America  (except  of  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  his  ma- 
jefty’s  colonies  there)  may  be  imported  into  Ireland,  unlefs 
(hipped  in  Great-Britain,  in  (hips  legally  navigated,  upon  for¬ 
feiture  thereof,  or  the  value,  together  with  the  (hip,  and  all 
her  furniture ;  and  may  be  feized  by  the  lord-lieutenant,  lord 
deputy,  lords  juftices,  or  any  perfon  authorized  by  them,  or 
by  warrant  of  a  juftice  of  the  peace,  or  other  magiftrate,  or 
by  any  cuftom  or  excife  officer,  or  their  afliftants.  6  Geo.  II. 
cap.  13.  §.  4. 

Any  perfon  aflifting  in  the  unlawful  landing,  or  receiving  any 
of  the  aforefaid  goods  fo  landed,  are  to  forfeit  treble  their 
value;  and,  for  obftruCting  officers,  50I.  and  to  fuffer  three 
months  imprifonment.  6  Geo.  II.  cap.  13.  §.  5,  6. 

Any  officer  conniving  at  fuch  illegal  landing,  or  making  col- 
lufive  feizures,  is  to  forfeit  50 1.  and  be  rendered  incapable  of 
ferving  his  majefty.  Matters  of  (hips  (being  his  majefty’s 
fubjeCfs)  receiving  any  of  the  aforefaid  goods  on  board,  in 
order  to  land  the  fame  contrary  to  the  true  intent  of  thii  aCt, 
are  to  forfeit  100 1.  6  Geo.  II.  cap.  13.  §.  7. 

Such  offences  and  forfeitures  may  be  profecuted  and  recovered 
in  any  of  the  courts  of  record  at  Weftminfter,  or  in  Dublin, 
at  the  option  of  the  informer  or  profecutor,  within  two  years 
after  the  offence.  6  Geo.  II.  cap.  13.  §.  4,  11. 

The  onus  probandi  to  lie  upon  the  claimer,  or  owner,  of  the 
goods.  6  Geo.  II.  cap.  13.  §.  8. 

Thefe  are  fome  of  the  principal  laws  of  England  for  the  re¬ 
gulation  of  the  trade  of  Ireland. 

IRON,  is  the  Ieaft  heavy  of  all  metals,  except  tin,  but  con- 
fiderably  the  hardeft  of  them  all;  when  pure,  and  well 
wrought,  is  very  tough,  malleable,  and  du&ile,  but  lefs  fo 
than  either  gold,  filver,  lead  or  copper;  when  wrought  into 
fteel,  it  is  lefs  malleable:  or  in  the  impure  ftate  from  it’s  firft 
fufion,  called  caft  iron,  it  is  very  friable;  and  the  moft  duc¬ 
tile,  if  only  heated,  and  fuddenly  quenched  in  cold  water, 
lofes  much  of  this  quality. 

It  is  extremely  capable  of  ruft,  more  than  any  other  metal; 
it  is  very  fonorous,  and  requires  the  ftrongeft  fire  of  all  the 
metals  to  melt  it. 

Iron  is  of  lefs  Ample  compofition  than  any  of  the  heavier  me¬ 
tals,  containing  a  fulphurfo  imperfectly  blended  with  it’s  other 


conftitucnt  parts,  that  it  will  readily  get  loofe,  and,  in  aftrong 
heat,  appear  in  vifible  flames. 

It  is  the  moft  difficultly  of  all  metals  amalgamated  with  mer¬ 
cury,  and  is  lefs  fixed  in  the  fire  than  moft  others,  lofing 
part  of  it  s  weight  in  a  moderate  degree,  and  much  more 
when  in  fufion.  Fire  renders  it  more  duCtile,  being  moft 
of  all  malleable  when  neareft  to  fufion,  the  figns  of  which 
are,  it’s  becoming  whiter,  and  fparkling ;  if  kept  long  in 
fufion,  it’s  fulphur  diffipates,  it  becomes  much  more  brittle, 
and  atlaft  runs  into  a  bluiQi  glafs. 

Expofed  to  a  great  burning-glafs,  it  inftantly  grows  red-hot, 
then  turns  whitifh,  fparkles,  flames,  and  melts;  after  which, 
moft  part  flies  off  in  fparks ;  the  remainder  turns  to  a  bluifh 
glafs,  which  expofed  again  to  the  fame  focus,  on  a  piece  of 
charcoal,  takes  up  the  fulphur  it  had  loft,  and  becomes  true 
iron  again. 

It’s  fpecific  gravity  to  that  of  water,  is  as  7632  to  1000  ;  it 
is  the  only  known  fubftance  attracted  by  the  load  ftone. 
When  perfectly  pure,  it  readily  melts,  and  unites  in  fufion 
with  gold  and  filver;  but,  if  impure,  it  feparates,  and  forms 
a  diftinCt  regulus  on  the  furface. 

Heated,  it  increafes  in  bulk  and  weight,  but,  when  cold,  re-.. 
.  turn&o  it’s  former  gravity  and  dimenfions.  All  the  ftrongef 
^cia-eoVffolve  it;  fpirit  of  nitre,  or  aquafortis,  moft  readily; 
but  by  lying  long,  even  in  common  water,  it  gives  a  tafte 
to  it,  contraffs  a  ruft,  and  throws  off  a  yellow  ochre.  All 
falts,  except  alkaline,  diffolve  it.  It  is  alfo  moft  eafily  de« 
ftroyed  by  many  other  means :  neither  refilling  the  force  of 
lead  or  antimony,  but,  fufed  with  them,  prefently  vitrifies, 

'  il  ajld  goes  off  in  fcoriae. 

b  It’s  great  teft  is  attraction  by  the  magnet;  but  it  muft  be  in 
it’s  true  metalline  ftate,  for  many  of  the  ores  will  not  anfwer 
the  trials  it  may  be  produced  by  art,  out  of  almoft  every 
thing  we  know.  Many  earths  afford  it  by  calcination  ;  all 
the  parts  of  animals  and  vegetables,  in  the  alhes  of  all  which 
it  will  be  found  fo  perfeCt,  as  readily  to  anfwer  the  magnet. 

In  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  when  it  enters  the  compofition 
of  Cryftals  and  fpars,  it  fometimes  determines  their  figure  ; 
at  others  only  their  colour.  Among  gems,  the  amethyft, 
garnet,  and  hyacinth,  owe  their  colours  to  iron. 

The  iron  ores  are  extremely  various  in  form  and  colour,  dif- 
covering  themfelves  by  their  iefemblance  to  wrought  iron  in 
ftruClure  and  look,  or  by  their  yellowiih  or  purplilh  tinge  : 
the  richeft  have  moft  of  all  the  appearance  of  the  metal  they 
contain.  The  poorer  ores  are  generally  cf  a  more  lax  and 
friable  texture,  and  of  a  yellowiih  or  reddilh  hue,  or  of  a 
mixed  colour  between  thefe,  with  a  brown  or  blackilh  caft  ih 
it.  The  common  ochres,  both  yellow  and  red,  are  very  rich 
in  the  metal,  and  worked  for  in  fome  places  to  great  advan¬ 
tage. 

Rimarki. 
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Remarks. 

Since  this  nation  has  given  encouragement  to  the  making 
of  iron  in  our  American  plantations,  we  have  experienced 
the  benefit  of  it ;  and  we  hope  it  will  prove  true,  that  new 
iron  works  are  about  to  be  eftablifhed  in  Canada,  fince  the 
late  French  colonies  have  been  in  our  hands.  Thus  we  are 
likely  to  fave  that  money  that  we  ufed  to  pay  for, iron,  to 
our  great  difadvantage:  ndr  can  it  be  long,  we  hope,  before 
we  alfo  experience  the  benefits  of  fupplying  ourfelves  frorh 
America,  with  every  kind  of  naval  ftores  we  ftand  in  need 
of,  which  will  prove  of  no  little  additional  emolument  to 
thefe  kingdoms.  See  our  articles  Hemp,  Pitch  and  Tar, 
and  Naval  Stores,  and  Business  of  the  Customs  at  the 
End  of  Letter  I. 

Iron,  as  applied  to  medicinal  ufes. 

It  has  greater  medicinal  virtues  than  any  of  the  other  metals, 
being  alone  any  way  foluble  in  the  human  body;  for  even  it’s 
crude  filings,  taken  inwardly,  are  always  fo  much  aded  upon 
by  the  juices,  as  to  produce  confiderable  effeds. 

The  preparations  of  it  in  moft  frequent  ufe  are,  befide  the 
crude  filings  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  the  follow¬ 
ing,  viz. 

-•  t  ;  '  •  «  r* "  >  t  •  *  r*  *  v  • 

Salt  of  iron. 

Process. 

Mix  together  a  quart  of  water,  and  eight  ounces  of  oil  of 
vitriol;  pour  the  oil  of  vitriol  in  by  little  at  a  time  ;  iput 
the  miked  liquor  into  a  glafs  veftel,  and  add  four  ounces’ 
of  filings  of  iron;  when  the  ebulition  is  over,  evaporate  the 
liquor  to  a  pellicle,  and  fet  it  to  fhoot;  there  will  be  a 
green  vitriol,  or  fait,  iil  fair  cryftals ;  dry  them  for  Ufe. 

This  is  one  of  the  moft  powerful  preparations  of  this  metal 
in  ufe  ;  it  opens  all  obftrudiotts,  and  {Lengthens  the  vif- 
cera,  and  is  good  againft  worms.  The  beft  manner  of 
giving  it  is  in  folution,  half  an  ounce  in  a  quart  of  wa¬ 
ter;  the  dofe  four  ounces,  drank  as  chalybeate  waters,  will 
be  found  to  exceed  moft  of  them  in  it’s  good  effeds.  But, 
in  many  cafes,  the  crude  filings  fucceed  better  than  any 
other  form.  When  taken  in  female  diforders,  in  which  the 
body  is  weak,  and  full  of  acidities,  the  juices  are  them- 
felves  the  beft  fnenffruum  for  it;  the  natural  heat,  be¬ 
fore  wanting,  being  always  excited  by  this  means,  and 
more  good  found  than  from  all  the  laboured  preparations 
ever  invented. 

Aperient  crocus  of  iron. 

Process. 

Expofe  a  quantity  of  pure  iron  filings  to  the  air  in  the  fpfing, 
till  by  dews  and  rains  they  are  perfedly  converted  into  a  red- 
difh  ruft ;  powder,  and  keep  them  for  ufe. 

There  is  another  preparation  of  it  with  fulphur,  thus ;  mix 
together  equal  quantities  of  iron  filings  and  powder  of 
common  brimftone ;  make  them  into  a  ftiff  pafte  with 
water,  roll  it  into  a  Ball,  and  lay  it  by  for  five  or  fix 
hours,  it  will  half  calcine  with  the  heat  it  acquires ; 
then  put  it  into  ah  earthen  pan,  fet  it  over  the  fire,  and 
burn  away  the  fulphur,  and  there  will  remain  a  red  pow¬ 
der  for  ule. 

The  dofe  of  either  of  thefe  is  from  xo  to  30  graim  {iiiycafes 

of  obftrudions ;  but  the  firft  is  moft  efteemed.  j 

m  iud 


Tindure  of  iron  with  fpirit  of  fait. 
Process. 


eii  ' 
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Take  filings  of  iron  half  a  pound,  Glauber’s  fpiritfajft  fea 
fait  three  pounds,  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  three  pints#  di- 
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geft  die  fpirit  of  fait  and  filings  without  heat,  as  long  as 
the  fpirit  will  work  upon  them;  let  the  faeces  fubfide,  and 
pour  off"  the  clear  liquor;  evaporate  to  one  pound,  and  add 
the  fpirit  of  wine.  This  is  preferable  to  any  tindure  hi- 
therto  in  common  ufe ;  it  is  good  in  all  cafes  in  which 
the  fait  or  crocus  are.  ’ 

Flowers  of  iron. 
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Take  of  iron  filings,  or  of  the  colcothar  of  common  green 
v.tnol  wafhed,  one  pound,  of  crude  fal  armoniac  two  pounds  • 
mix  together,  and  fubl.me  in  a  retort;  mix  the  flowers  again 
with  the  refiduum,  and  repeat  the  procefs  till  they  are  of  a 
beautiful  yellow  colour.  To  the  remainder  may  be  added 
frefti  fal  armoniac  half  a  pound,  and,  repeating  the  procefs 
more  flowers  will  arlfe,  like  the  former.  This  is  the  fame 

^rfel^Wh  ^  ^  B°yle’  eXCept  that  he  ufed  Wue 

vitriol .  both,  however,  are  good  medicines." 

Steel,  wine,  ' 
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ESS. 


Take  filings  of  iron  four  ounces,  cinnamon  and  mace  of 
each  half  ah  oUrice,  of  Rhenifti  wine  two  quarts-  infufe 
a  month  without  heat,  often  fhaking  the  veflel*  then  filter 
on:  ror  ufe. 

This  wine  is  an  excellent  ftomachic  and  aperient;  it  may  be 
drank  a  glafs  once  .of  twice  a  day,  or  mixed  in  apozems  of 
the  aperient  vegetables.  ,  .  r 

Aftringent  crocus  of-  iron. 
Process. 

Expofe  a  quantity  of  clean  and  fine  iron  filings  to  the  air,  and 
pr.nkle  them  at  times  with  vinegar;  let  them  remain  thus 
till  almoft  converted  into  ruft,  then  fet  the  whole  in  a  ftrong 
reverberatory  fire,  till  it  be  of  a  deep  purple  colour:  when 
cold,  levigate  it  to  an  impalpable  powder  for  ufe. 

1  his  is  a  good  medicine  in  haemorrhages,  and  in  obftjnate 
diarrheas  and  dyfenteries:  the  dofe  is  from  xe  grains  to  30. 
It  muff  be  given  in  a  bolus  or  pills,  for  in  any  liquid  it  finks 
to  the  bottom  too  fuddenly  to  be  taken  without  wafte. 

Antiphthyfic  tindure* 

Process. 

Tak?  jUgar  -°f  lead  and  green  vitrio1’  of  each  th>-ee  ounces* 
i-edified  lpint  of  wine  a  quart;  powder  the  falls  feparately 

and  digeft  them  in  the  fpirit,  without  heat,  and  there  will 
be  a  fine  purple  tindure. 

It  is  the  moft  powerful  aftringent  and  ftyptic  tindure  we  are 
yet  acquainted  with ;  it’s  dofe  is  from  15  to  40  drops. 
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As  we  pay  to  Sweden,  Ruflia,  and  Spain,  between  3  and 
400,0001.  a  year  for  bar  iron,  does  it  not  become  the  wif- 
dom  of  the  nation  to  offer  a  parliamentary  reward  to  any 
one  or  more  who  {hall  difcover  the  fecret  of  making  bar- 
iron  by  the  means  of  pit-coal  fuel,  that  the  kingdom  may 
be  enabled  to  fupply  itfelf  with  a  commodity  that  carries 
lo  much  money  annually  out  of  it? 

2.  Whether  alfo  the  art  of  making  of  caft  iron  more  pure, 
tough,  and  malleable  than  isdone  atprefent,  whereby  it  may 
e  applied  to  various  ufes  that  hammered  bar-iron  itfelf  is, 
does  not  merit  feme  public  reward  and  encouragement?  See 
the  article  Founder y. 
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The  PRACTICAL  BUSINESS  of  theCUSTO  M-H  OUSE 

continued  from  the  end  of  letter  H. 


Informations,  with  refpe£l  to  violating  the  laws  of 
the  cuftoms,  &c. 

Informations.  —  Every  informer,  upon  a  penal  ftatute, 
-*■  muft  exhibit  his  fuit  in  proper  perfon,  and  purfue  the  fame 
only  by  himfelf,  or  by  his  attorney  in  court;  which  purfuit 
muft  be  by  way  of  information,  or  original  adlion ;  upon  which 
information,  the  time  of  exhibiting  muft  be  noted. — No  pro- 
cefs  to  be  fued  out  upon  fuch  information,  till  exhibited  in 
due  form ;  upon  which  procefs  muft  be  indorfed  the  party’s 
name  thac  purfueth,  and  the  ftatute  whereon  grounded.  18 
Eliz.  cap.  5.  §.  1.  and  27  Eliz.  cap.  10.  §.  2. 

The  offence  not  to  be  laid  in  the  information,  to  be  done 
in  any  other  county,  than  where  really  committed.  31  Eliz. 
cap.  5.  §.  2.  and  21  Jac.  I.  cap.  4.  §.  2. 

Aftions,  fuits,  bills,  or  indictments  for  frauds  relating  to 
the  cuftoms,  may  be  laid  in  any  county;  and  on  actions  for 
forfeitures  upon  penal  ftatutes,  any  officer,  Sic.  may  fue  with¬ 
in  a  year;  which  being  expired,  the  king  may  fue  within  two 
years  more,  unlefs  fhorter  time  be  appointed  by  any  other  fta- 
tute.  31  Eliz.  cap.  5.  §.  5,  6.  and  21  Jac.  I.  cap.  4.  §.  3,  5. 

But  for  Drawback-goods  relanded,  fuit  may  be  within 
five  years  after  offence  committed.  8  Ann.  cap.  13.  §.  16. 

Informer  or  plaintiff  may  not  compound  or  agree  with  the 
offender,  but  after  anfwer  made  in  court  to  the  information  ; 
nor  after  anfwer,  but  by  order  and  confent  of  the  court:  and 
'if  the  informer,  &c.  delay,  or  difeontinue  his  fuit,  or  is  non 
fuited,  or  has  verdifl  palled  againft  him,  he  muft  pay  the  de 
fendant  his  cofts,  charges,  and  damages.  18  Eliz.  cap.  5.  §.  4. 
and  27  Eliz.  cap.  10.  §.  2. 

Informers  offending  in  fuing  out  of  procefs,  making  of  com- 
pofitions,  &c.  without  order  or  confent  of  the  court,  upon 
conviction,  are  to  ftand  in  the  pillory  for  two  hours,  and 
to  forfeit  10 1.  18  Eli-4,  cap.  5.  §.  4.  and  27  Eliz.  cap.  10. 

§.  2. 

Bills  or  plaints  not  to  be  filed  till  the  informer  has  fworn 
fcefore  fome  of  the  judges  of  the  court,  that  the  offence  was 
committed  in  the  county  alledged  in  the  information,  and 
that  he  believes  it  was  committed  within  a  year.  21  Jac.  I. 
cap.  4.  §.  3. 

May  not  be  entered  in  any  of  the  courts  in  Weftminfter, 
or  Edinburgh,  againft  any  perfon  for  the  recovery  of  penalties 
inflidted  by  the  laws  of  the  cuftoms,  excife,  and  fait  duties,  un¬ 
lefs  in  the  name  of  the  attorney-general,  or  an  officer  of  the 
faid  revenues.  12  Geo.  I.  cap.  28.  §.  28. 

Perfons  taken  up  by  capias,  in  prifon  for  want  of  bail  on 
any  information  relating  to  the  cuftoms,  &c.  not  pleading  for 
the  fpace  of  one  term,  judgment  muft  be  entered  by  de¬ 
fault,  and  execution  awarded  againft  body  and  eftate.  12  Geo.  I. 
cap.  28.  §.  27. 

And  fuits  for  forfeitures  and  penalties  relating  to  the  cuf¬ 
toms,  See.  incurred  to  his  majefty,  may  be  commenced  in 
any  of  the  courts  of  record  at  Weftminfter,  and  in  the  court 
of  exchequer  in  Scotland ;  unlefs  in  fome  few  cafes,  where 
the  juftice  of  the  peace  or  the  commiffioner  of  the  cuftoms 
and  excife,  may,  in  a  fummary  way,  proceed  to  condemna¬ 
tion  of  goods  feized :  for  which,  fee  the  feveral  heads  referred 
to,  under  the  article  of  Seizures  and  forfeitures  of  goods, 
and  penalties  pecuniary.  6  Ann.  cap.  26.  §.  6.  at  the  end 
of  letter  S. 

Or  indictments  being  commenced  or  profecuted  for  affaults 
upon  officers,  the  offence  may  be  tried  in  any  county  of 
England.  9  Geo.  II.  cap.  35.  §.  26. 

Sheriffs,  mayors,  or  bailiffs,  or  other  perfons,  having  the 
execution  of  any  procefs  againft  any  offender  in  relation  to 
the  cuftoms  or  excife,  are  upon  requeft  (indorfed  upon  the 
back  of  the  faid  procefs,  figned  by  the  follicitor  of  the  cuf¬ 
toms  or  excife)  to  grant  a  fpecial  warrant  to  fuch  perfon  as 
is  named  by  the  faid  follicitor,  for  apprehending  the  offender; 
and  in  default  thereof,  are  fubjeCt  to  fuch  penalties,  &c.  as 
they  are  now  liable  to,  for  refufing  or  neglecting  to  execute 
fuch  procefs.  9  Geo.  II.  cap.  35.  §.  32. 

I 

The  Business-  of  the  Customs,  with  regard  to  the 
Restrictions  of  the  Trade  of  Ireland. 

Ireland. — Hemp,  or  flax,  and  any  manufacture  made 
thereof  in  Ireland,  may  be  imported  by  Britifh  or  Irilh  di- 
yeCtly  into  Great-Britain,  free  of  all  duties,  upon  certi¬ 
ficate  of  the  officers  of  the  port  where  fhipped,  expreffing  the 
marks,  number,  tale,  or  weight  of  the  fpecies  in  each  bale 
or  parcel,  mentioned  in  the  bill  of  lading,  with  the  name  and 
place  of  abode  of  the  exporter  from  Ireland,  and  of  the  per¬ 
fon  who  Ihall  have  fworn  that  the  goods  are  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  Ireland,  and  where,  and  to  whom  in  England  con- 
Vol.  I. 


figned ;  and  oath  of  the  mafter,  that  the  goods  are  the 
fame  mentioned  in  fuch  certificate.  7  and  8  Will.  III.  cap.  20. 
§.  1.  and  16  Geo.  II.  cap.  26.  §.  6. 

Wrought  fffks,  fluffs,  Sec.  muflins  and  callicoes  of  the  ma¬ 
nufacture  of  Eaft-India,  China,  or  Perfia,  may  not  be  import¬ 
ed  there,  but  from  Great-Britain,  upon  forfeiture  thereof,  or 
the  value,  and  the  fhip,  furniture,  Sic.  5  Geo.  I.  cap.  11. 
§•  12- 

Officers  of  the  cuftoms  in  Ireland  conniving  thereat,  Sic. 
forfeits  500 1.  and  are  rendered  incapable.  5  Geo.  I.  cap.  11. 
§.  12. 

No  fugars,  panelles,  fyrups,  or  molaffes  of  the  produCt 
of  any  of  the  plantations  in  America,  nor  any  rum  or  fpi- 
rits  of  America  (except  of  the  growth  and  manufacture  of 
his  majefty’s  fugar  colonies  there)  may  be  imported  into 
Ireland,  unlefs  fhipped  in  Great-Britain  in  {hips  legally  na¬ 
vigated,  upon  forfeiture  thereof,  or  the  value,  together  with 
the  fhip  and  all  her  furniture :  —  But  not  to  extend  to 
reftrain  the  importation  of  fugars  of  the  produce  of  any  of 
the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Spain  or  Portugal,  from  any 
place  from  whence  they  might  have  been  lawfully  imported  be¬ 
fore.  6  Geo.  If.  cap.  13.  §.  4,  13. 

Any  perfon  affifting  in  the  unlawful  landing  or  receiving  any 
of  the  aforefaid  goods  fo  landed,  are  to  forfeit  treble  their  va¬ 
lue;  and  for  obftruCling  officers,  50 1.  and  to  fuffer  three  months 
imprifonment.  6  Geo.  II.  cap.  13.  §.  5,  6. 

Any  officer  conniving  at  fuch  illegal  landing,  or  making 
rotlufiv*  leisures,  is  to  forfeit  50 1.  and  be  rendered  incapable 
of  ferving  his  majefty.  6  Geo,  II.  cap.  13.  §.  5,  6. 

Mailers  of  fhips  (being  his  majefty’s  fubjeCts)  receiving  any 
of  the  aforefaid  goods  on  board,  in  order  to  land  the  fame  con¬ 
trary  to  the  true  intent  of  this  aCt,  to  forfeit  100 1.  6  Geo.  II. 
cap.  13.  §.  7. 

Such  offences  and  forfeitures  may  be  profecuted  and  re¬ 
covered  in  any  of  the  courts  of  record  at  Weftminfter,  or  in 
Dublin,  at  the  option  of  the  informer,  or  profecutor,  within 
two  years  after  offence.  6  Geo.  II.  cap.  13.  §.  4,  n. 

The  onus  probandi  to  lie  upon  the  claiiner  or  owner  of 
the  goods.  6  Geo.  II.  cap.  13.  §.  8. 

No  glafs  of  any  kind  or  denomination,  other  than  the  ma¬ 
nufacture  of  Great-Britain,  may  be  imported  into  Ireland,  up¬ 
on  forfeiture  thereof,  and  of  the  fhip,  with  her  tackle,  appa¬ 
rel,  and  furniture,  and  10  s.  for  every  pound  weight  by  the 
mafter  of  the  fhip,  and  every  other  perfon  concerned  or  affift¬ 
ing  in  importing  or  landing  it,  and  the  glaf3  to  be  deftroyed 
within  ten  days  after  condemnation.  19  Geo.  II.  cap.  12. 
§.  22. 

The  mafter  of  every  fhip  which  fhall  carry  any  kind  of  glafs 
to  Ireland,  muft,  before  he  is  permitted  to  fail  out  of  the  port  of 
Great-Britain,  take  from,  and  under  the  hands  and  feals  of, 
the  collector  or  comptroller  thereof,  a  duplicate  of  his  contents 
in  writing,  of  all  the  glafs  taken  on  board,  which  is  to  be  de¬ 
livered  him  without  fee;  and  upon  his  arrival  at  the  port  in 
Ireland,  where  he  intends  to  unlade,  he  muft  deliver  upon 
oath,  fuch  duplicate  to  the  collector,  comptroller,  or  other 
officer  of  the  cuftoms  there,  before  he  is  permitted  to  land 
fuch  glafs;  for  landing  fuch  glafs,  before  the  duplicate  is  fo 
produced,  the  penalty  is  the  fame  as  in  the  foregoing  article. 
19  Geo.  II.  cap.  12.  §.  23. 

No  glafs  of  any  kind  may  be  exported  from  Ireland,  or  laden 
upon  any  horfe,  cart,  or  other  carriage,  or  on  board  any  veffel, 
in  any  place  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  with  intent 
to  be  exported,  upon  forfeiture  of  the  glafs,  and  10  s.  for  every 
pound  weight,  by  every  perfon  concerned  or  affifting  therein  ; 
and  alfo  of  every  fhip  or  veffel,  barge,  boat,  or  other  bottom, 
on  board  which  it  was  laden,  with  her  tackle,  apparel,  and 
furniture,  and  the  glafs  to  be  deftroyed  within  ten  days  af¬ 
ter  condemnation.  19  Geo.  II.  cap.  12.  §.  24. 

Offences  againft  this  aCt,  relating  to  the  exportation  of  glafs, 
and  importation,  are  to  be  heard  and  determined  by  the  cora- 
miffioners,  and  fub-commiffioners  of  excife,  in  their  refpeClive 
diftriCls  in  Ireland  ;  who  may  proceed  in  a  fummary  way, 
and  give  judgment,  and  levy  the  penalties  and  forfeitures  in 
fuch  manner,  as  they  may  in  cafes  of  excife  in  Ireland.  16 
Geo.  II.  cap.  12.  §.  25. 

The  Business  of  the  Customs,  refpe&ing  Iron. 

Iron,  notwithftanding  the  a£t  of  28  Edw.  III.  cap.  5. 
may  be  exported  bv  any  perfon.  5  and  6  Will.  lit.  cap.  17. 

§•  2. 

Armour,  bandeliers,  bridle-bits,  halbert-heads,  and  fharps, 
holfters,  mufquets,  carbines,  fowling-pieces,  piftols,  pike- 
heads,  fword  or  rapier-blades,  faddles,  fnaffies,  ftirrups,  calve- 
fkins  drefled  or  undrfcfled,  geldings,  oxen,  fheep-fkins  drefled 
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without  the  wool,  and  all  forts  of  manufactures  of  leather  may 
be  exported  by  any  perfons.  12  Car.  II.  cap.  4.  §  11. 

Pig-iron,  made  in,  and  imported  from,  the  Biitilh  colonies  in 
America,  may  be  imported  into  any  port  of  Great-Britain  ;  and 
bar- iron,  made  in  and  imported  from  the  faid  colonies,  may 
be  imported  into  the  port  of  London',  free  of  all  duties, 
under  the  following  regulations.  23  Geo.  II.  cap.  29.  §.  1. 

The  perfon  Ihipping  the  pig  or  bar-iron  in  America  mult, 
before  clearing  out  the  veiTel  for  Great  Britain,  make  oath  be- 
fore  the  governor,  collector  and  comptroller  of  the  cuftoms, 
and  naval  officer,  or  any  two  of  them,  that  the  iron  fo  flap¬ 
ped,  expreffing  the  true  weight,  was  made  at  - -  within 

the  colony  of  - ,  with  the  name  of  the  perfon  to  whom 

fold  or  configned.  Thereupon  the  faid  officers  are  to  grant  a 
certificate,  under  the  hands  and  feals  of  office,  of  luch  oath 
having  been  made  before  them.  23  Geo.  II.  cap.  29.  §.  5. 

The  faid  pig  or  bar -iron  muft  alio  be  ftamped  with  a  mark, 
denoting  the  colony  where  it  was  made,  and  the  certificate 
above-mentioned  muft  be  produced  to  the  chief  officer  of  the 
cuftoms  at  the  place  of  importation,  and  oath  made  before  him 
by  the  commander  of  the  veffel,  that  the  iron  fo  imported  is 
the  fame  mentioned  in  the  certificate,  otherwife  to  be  charge¬ 
able  with  the  duties  as  before.  23  Geo.  II.  cap.  29.  §.  6,  7. 

For  falfely  making  fuch  certificate,  the  penalty  is,  forfeiture 
of  2C0  1.  lofs  of  office,  and  being  incapable  of  ferving  his  ma- 
jefty;  for  falfely  making  the  oaths  above-mentioned,  the  of¬ 
fender  incurs  the  punifhment  by  law  for  wilful  and  corrupt 
perjury;  and  for  counterfeiting  the  ftamp  or  certificate,  the 
punilhment  by  law  for  forgery. — The  penalties  for  falfely  mak¬ 
ing  fuch  ftamps  or  certificates  recoverable  in  any  court  of  re¬ 
cord  at  Weftminfter  or  America,  or  in  the  exchequer  in  Scot¬ 
land  refpedively,  where  the  offender  fhall  dwell  when  the  of¬ 
fence  was  committed,  or  information,  & c.  brought;  and  every 
information,  &c.  brought  in  Great-Britain,  is  to  be  laid  ei¬ 
ther  in  the  county  where  the  offence  was  committed,  or  where 
the  offender  dwells  when  the  information,  &c.  is  brought. 
23  Geo.  II.  cap.  29.  §.  8,  11. 

Bar-iron  imported  into  the  port  of  London  by  virtue  of  this 
ad,  is  to  be  entered  at  the  cuftom-houfe,  and  ftamped  with 
fuch  mark  as  the  commiftioners  fhall  direefit  in  three  different 
parts  of  each  bar ;  that  is,  two  at  the  diftance  of  a  yard  from 
each  end,  and  one  in  the  middle.  23  Geo.  II.  cap.  29. 

§•  ?3- 

Such  bar-iron  may  not  be  exported  or  carried  coaft-wife,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  ufe  of  his  majefty’s  dock-yards,  on  forfeiture  there¬ 
of,  together  with  the  veffel ;  and  the  perfon  exporting  or  fend¬ 
ing  it  coaft-wife,  the  mafter  of  the  veffel  and  mariners  are  fub- 
jed  to  the  fame  penalties  as  in  cafe  of  being  laden  with  prohi¬ 
bited  or  uncuftomed  goods,  or  goods  clandeftinely  imported  or 
exported  :  and  any  officer  of  the  cuftoms  granting  a  cocket,  or 
other  warrant  for  fuch  purpofe,  forfeits  200I.  and  is  to  lofe 
his  office,  and  be  rendered  incapable  of  ferving  his  majefty, 
and  the  cocket,  &c.  to  be  void.  23  Geo.  II.  cap.  29.  §.  2. 

Such  bar-iron  may  not  be  conveyed  by  land  to  any  place 


beyond  ten  miles  from  any  part  of  the  port  of  London,  except 
to  his  majefty’s  dock-yards  and  for  his  ufe,  on  forfeiture  of  20  s. 
per  hundred  weight  by  the  perfon  conveying  it,  or  caufing  it  fo 
to  be  conveyed.  23  Geo.  II.  cap.  29.  J.  4. 

For  counterfeiting,  deftroying,  or  defacing  the  ftamps,  with 
intent  to  convey  the  iron  ten  miles  from  the  port  of  London 
the  penalty  is  iool.  23  Geo.  II.  cap.  29.  §.  14. 

No  bar  iron  may  be  carried  coaft-wife,  unlefs  mention  is 
made  in  the  certificate  of  the  day  on  which  the  duties  were 
paid  at  importation,  and  by  whom.  23  Geo.  II.  cap.  29 
§  3- 

Business  of  the  Customs  with  refped  to  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Isle  of  Man. — Corn  of  the  growth  thereof  may  be  import¬ 
ed  into  Great-Britain.  15  Car.  II.  cap.  7.  §.  21. 

No  goods  but  fuch  as  are  of  the  growth,  produce  and  ma¬ 
nufacture  ol  the  faid  ifle,  may  be  imported  from  thence  into 
Great-Britain,  or  within  the  limits  of  any  port  thereof.  12, 
Geo.  I.  cap.  28.  §  22. 

Veffels  found,  or  difeovered  to  have  been  with  fuch  goods, 
within  the  limits  of  any  port  of  Great-Britain  or  Ireland, 
whether  bulk  has  been  broke  or  not,  are  forfeited,  with  the 
tackle,  &c.  and  likewife  the  goods  or  their  value.  12  Geo.  I. 
cap.  28.  §.  22. 

Perfons  concerned  in  landing  or  conveying  away  fuch  o-oods 
forfeit  iocl.  or  fix  months  imprifonment,  at  the  diferenon  of 
the  court.  12  Geo.  I.  cap.  28.  §.  22. 

F oreign  goods  entered  outwards  for  any  other  parts  than  the 
Ifle  of  Man,  and  yet  carried  thither  and  landed ;  the  export¬ 
er  is  to  forfeit  the  drawback,  or  the  amount  thereof,  as  alfo 
treble  the  value  of  the  goods.  12  Geo.  I.  cap.  28.  §.  23. 

Mailers  of  the  veffels  fubjed  to  the  like  penalties,  and  to 
fuffer  fix  months  imprifonment,  without  bail  or  main-prize. 

12  Geo.  I.  cap.  28.  §.  23. 

To  be  added  to,  and  included  in,  the  oath  of  the  exporter, 
upon  all  debentures  for  foreign  goods  exported.  12  Geo.  I. 
cap.  28.  §.  24. 

The  treafury,  in  behalf  of  the  crown,  may  treat  for  the 
abfolute  purchafe  thereof.  12  Geo.  I.  cap.  28.  §.  25. 

-  With  refped  to  Juries. 

Juries,  in  cafes  relating  to  the  cuftoms,  to  confift  of  free* 
born  fubjeds  only.  13  and  14  Car.  II.  cap.  11.  §.  n. 

The  Business  of  the  Customs,  with  refped  to  Justices 

of  the  Peace. 

Justices  of  the  peace,  magiftrates,  and  all  other  his  ma¬ 
jefty’s  officers  and  fubjeds,  are  to  be  aiding  and  affifting  to  the 
officers  of  the  cuftoms  in  the  execution  of  this  ad,°and  for 
fuch  aid,  See.  (hall  be  thereby  defended  and  faved  harmlefs. 

13  and  14  Car.  II.  cap.  u.  §.  32, 
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KAY 

KALI,  is  a  grey  fait,  which  we  bring  from  Alicant  and 
Carthagena  in  Spain,  in  loaves  or  cakes  of  different 
fizes.  It  is  made  from  a  plant  that  grows  along  the 
fea-coaft,  which  the  botaniffs  call  kali,  and  we  falt- 
wort,  foap-wort,  glafs-weed,  kelp,  and  many  other  names. 
This  plant  bears  a  ftalk  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  or  there¬ 
abouts,  furnifhed  with  fmali  narrow  leaves.  They  fow  this 
herb,  and,  when  it  is  come  to  a  due  height,  they  cut  and 
manage  it  like  hay. 

When  it  is  dried,  the  Spaniards  make  large  holes  or  pits  in  the 
ground,  in  the  nature  oflime-kilns,  into  which  they  throw 
a  bundle  of  the  dried  herb,  to  which  they  put  fire ;  and, 
•when  it  is  well  lighted,  they  throw  in  other  bundles,  till  they 
if  11  it  full  of  the  dried  herb;  when  they  have  filled  it,  they 
Hop  it  up,  and  leave  it  all  together  forfome  time,  that  it  may 
not  only  be  reduced  the  better  to  afhes,  but  likewife  incor¬ 
porate,  and  be  capable  to  form  into  a  ftone  or  cake,  in  which 
form  it  is  now  brought  to  market:  when  they  have  opened 
the  pit,  they  find  the  faid  herb  burnt  into  a  hard  ftone,  which 
they  are  obliged  to  break  and  raife  up,  juft  as  they  do  ftone 
out  of  the  quarry. 

There  are  fold  at  Paris  four  forts  of  pot-afhes ;  the  firft  and 
moft  valuable  of  which,  is  that  of  Alicant:  which,  when 
they  are  right,  ought  to  be  dry  and  clean,  of  bluifh  grey 
without  and  within,  having  little  holes  made  like  partridge’s 
eyes,  and,  when  fpit  upon  and  held  to  the  nofe,  have  no  of- 
fenfive  fmell.  And  beware  the  ftones  be  not  inclofed  with 
a  greenifh  cruft,  or  full  of  pebbles;  for  the  firft  will  ftain 
and  fpot,  and  entirely  fpoil  linen,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  ftones  that  are  found  within.  Likewife  take  heed 
that  the  bales  be  not  opened,  and  the  commodity  that  was 
good,  exchanged  for  that  which  is  naught,  and  chufe  fuch 
as  is  in  fmali  pieces.  This  is  very  much  ufed  by  the  glafs- 
makers,  to  make  the  belt  glafs  ;  and  the  foap-boilers  like- 
wife  ufe  it  confiderably,  drawing  it’s  fait  from  it,  which 
they  ufe  in  the  making  of  white  and  marbled  foap  ;  but  the 
greateft  part  of  that  which  comes  from  Spain  is  confumed  at 
Paris  and  the  neighbouring  villages,  by  the  fcourers  or  whiten- 
ers,  who  ufe  it  to  whiten  their  linen. 

They  make  from  this  lalt,  which  the  French  call  foude,  by 
the  affiftance  of  common  water,  a  white  fait,  called  fait  of 
kali,  or  alkali  ;  which  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  foude  fait,  be- 
cauf'e  al  is  an  Arabian  word  that  fignifies  fait,  and  kali,  foude. 
It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  this  fait  is, only  properly  called  al¬ 
kali  fait;  though  the  fixed  falts  of  other  plants  may  be  alfo 
called  alkali  falts,  with  the  addition  of  the  name  of  the  plant 
they  are  made  from,  as  the  alkali  fait  of  wormwood. 

The  fecond  fort  is  that  of  Carthagena,  which  only  differs 
from  that  of  Alicant  in  not  being  fo  good,  neither  is  it  of 
the  bluifli  caft,  but  more  crufted,  and  the  bales  are  much 
larger.  The  third  fort  of  pot-afhes  is  that  named  the  Bourde 
.  kind,  which  ought  to  be  entirely  rejected,  as  being  fo  bad, 
that  it  is  fit  for  nothing  but  to  deceive  thofe  that  buy  it. 
T.  his  is  ufually  moift,  of  a  blackifh  green  colour,  and  very 
foetid.  The  fourth  fort  is  that  of  Cherbourg,  which  is  made 
of  an  herb  found  along  the  fea  coafts  of  Normandy.  This 
is  likewife  a  very  bad  kind,  being  extremely  humid,  of  the 
fame  colour  and  imell  with  the  iaft  fort,  and  filled  with  ftones. 
Thefe  two  forts  are  good  for  nothing,  but  to  impofe  upon 
the  unwary  buyer,  and  cheat  the  whitfters,  and  damage  their 
linen.  See  the  article  Bleaching,  Glass- Making. 
KAY,  or  KEY,  or  QUAY,  a  wharf  for  (hipping  and 
landing  of  goods  in  the  port  of  London. 

In  rotulo  fcaccarii,  anno  19  Car.  II.  In  purfuance  of  *  an 
act  of  parliament,  it  is  there  ordained,  That  f  the  kays, 
wharfs,  and  places  hereafter  named,  and  no  others,  be  af- 
figned,  appointed,  and  allowed  by  his  majefty,  to  be  lawful 
kays,  wharfs,  or  places,  for  the  (hipping,  lading,  or  landing 
of  goods:  that  is  to  fay,  the  kays  or  wharfs  called, 

*  13  and  14  Car.  II.  cap.  n.  §.  14. 
f  131b  Rule,  page  178. 

1.  Brewer’s-kay,  bounded  on  the  eaft  with  Tower-dock> 
containing  from  eaft  to  weft  73  feet,  and  in  breadth  from  the 
river  of  i  hames  northward,  40  feet  in  the  narrow  eft  place. 
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Chefter’s-kay,  containing  from  eaft  to  weft  51  feet,  and 
from  the  river  of  Thames  northward,  40  feet  in  the  nar- 
roweft  place. 

3.  Gally-kay,  containing  from  eaft  to  weft  101  feet,  and 
from  the  river  of  Thames  northward,  40  feet  in  the  nar- 
roweft  place. 

4.  Wool-dock,  containing  from  eaft  to  weft  61  feet,  and 
from  the  river  of  Thames  northward,  40  feet  in  the  nar- 
roweft  place. 

5.  Cuftom-houfe-kay,  containing  from  eaft  to  weft  202  feet, 
befides  6  feet  more  at  the  eaft  end  thereof,  betwixt  that  and 
Wool-dock,  being  a  common  fewer  arched  over;  and,  from 
the  river  of  Thames  northward,  all  the  extent  of  ground 
which  (hall  not  be  employed  or  ufed  in  the  building  of  his 
majefty’s  cuftom-houfe  and  offices  thereunto  belonging. 

But  the  ftone-ftairs  on  the  weft  fide  thereof,  containing  15 
feet  in  breadth,  is  declared  to  be  a  place  for  wherries  and 
paffengers,  and  fetching  of  water  only,  and  not  for  any 
goods  or  merchandize. 

6.  Porter’s- kay,  containing  from  eaft  to  weft  103  feet,  and 
from  the  river  of  Thames  northward,  40  feet  in  the  narroweft 
place. 

7.  Bear-kay,  containing  from  eaft  to  weft  62  feet  4  inches, 
and  from  the  river  of  Thames  northward,  40  feet  in  the  nar¬ 
roweft  place. 

8.  Sab’s-dock,  excluding  the  ftairs  there  (which  are  hereby 
declared  no  lawful  place  of  (hipping  or  landing  of  godds  or 
merchandize)  containing  from  eaft  to  weft  30  feet,  and  from 
the  river  of  Thames  northward,  40  feet. 

9.  Wiggon’s-kay,  containing  from  eaft  to  weft  524  feet, 
and  from  the  river  of  Thames  northward,  40  feet  in  the 
narroweft  place. 

10.  Young’s-kay,  containing  from  eaft  to  weft  46  feet  4 
inches,  and  from  the  river  of  Thames  northward,  40  feet 
in  the  narroweft  place. 

11.  Ralph’s-kay,  containing  from  eaft  to  weft  8 r  feet,  and 
from  the  river  of  Thames  northward,  40  feet  in  the  nar¬ 
roweft  place. 

12.  Dice-kay,  containing  from  eaft  to  weft  111  feet,  and 
from  the  riverof  Thames  northward,  40  feet:  and  if  the  ftairs 
on  the  eaft  fide  thereof  be  taken  away,  and  the  pafi’age  lead¬ 
ing  thereurito  be  laid  into  the  faid  kay,  then  to  contain  6 
feet  more  from  eaft  to  weft,  and,  northward  from  the  river  of 
Thames,  the  faid  paffage  to  contain  40  feet :  but,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  faid  ftairs  are  declared  unlawful  for  the  land¬ 
ing,  lading,  or  (hipping  of  goods  or  merchandize. 

13.  Smart’s-kay,  at  the  fouth  end  thereof,  containing  from 
eaft  to  weft  27  feet  2  inches,  and  extending  northward  along 
the  fide  of  Billinfgate-dock  176  feet  6  inches,  and  in  all 
other  parts  extending  from  the  faid  dock  eaftward  40  ftet. 

14.  Somer’s-kay,  containing  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  includ¬ 
ing  the  paffage  leading  to  the  ftairs  on  the  eaft:  fide  thereof, 
73 -|  feet,  and  from  the  river  of  Thames  northward  40  feet: 
but  the  place  where  the  faid  ftairs  now  (land,  is  hereby  de¬ 
clared  to  be  no  lawful  place  of  landing  or  (hipping  of  goods 
and  merchandize,  until  the  ftairs  be  taken  away. 

15.  Lyon-kay,  containing  from  eaft  to  weft  36  feet  9  inches, 
and  from  the  river  of  Thames  northward  40  feet:  but  no 
ftairs,  as  formerly,  to  be  eredted  thereupon,  or  thereunto. 

16.  Botolph-wharf,  containing  from  eaft  to  weft  78  feet, 
and  from  the  river  of  Thames  northwards,  40  feet  in  the 
narroweft  place. 

17.  Hammon’s-kay,  containing  from  eaft  to  weft  23  feet, 
and  from  the  river  of  Thames  northward  40  feet. 

18.  Gaunt’s-kay,  containing  from  eaft  to  weft  31  feet,  in¬ 
cluding  the  fmali  ftairs  on  the  eaft  fide  thereof,  and  from  the 
river  of  Thames  northward  40  feet :  but  the  ftairs  are  hereby 
declared  unlawful  for  (hipping,  lading,  or  lauding  of  goods 
and  merchandize. 

19.  Cock’s-kay,  containing  from  eaft  to  weft  40  feet  8 
inches,  and  from  the  river  of  Thames  northward,  40  feet  in 
the  narroweft  place. 

20.  One  place  betwixt  Cock’s-kay  and  Frefh-vvharf,  com¬ 
monly  called  Part  of  Frefh-vvharf,  containing  from  eaft  to 
weft  25  feet,  including  the  ftairs  at  the  eaft  fide  thereof,  and 

northwards 
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northwards  from  the  river  of  Thames  40  feet  in  the  narroweft 
place  :  but  the  faid  flairs  are  hereby  declared  unlawful  for 
Clipping  or  landing  of  goods. 

21.  brelh-wharf,  containing  from  eaft  to  weft  115  feet  and 
from  the  river  of  Thames  northward,  40  feet  in  the  nar- 
roweft  place. 

22.  Billinfgate,  containing  from  north  to  fouth  I7ii  feet 
and  in  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft  40  feet;  to  be  a  common 
open  place  for  the  landing  or  bringing  in  of  fifti,  fait,  vic¬ 
tual  or  fuel  of  all  forts,  and  all  native  materials  for  build¬ 
ing,  and  for  fruit,  (all  manner  of  grocery  excepted)  and  for 
carrying  out  the  fame,  and  for  no  other  wares  or  merchan- 
dize.  And  if  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city  fhall 
think  fit  to  fill  up  any  part  of  the  faid  dock,  at  the  north  end 

rhem,  j  n0t  exceedinS  40  feet  in  length,  the  fame  ground, 
10  filled  up,  may  have  the  fame  privilege  as  the  reft  of  the 
wharf  before  prefcribed. 

Bridge  houfe  in  Southwark  may  be  allowed  as  a  place  con- 
venient  for  the  landing  of  any  kind  of  corn,  bought  or  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  provifion  or  victualling  of  the  city,  and  not  up¬ 
on  any  private  or  particular  perfon’s  account,  and  for  no 
other  goods  or  merchandize. 

It  may  be  lawful  for  any  perfon  to  fhip  or  lade  into  any  {hip 
or  veflel,  on  the  river  of  Thames,  bound  over  feas,  and  ly¬ 
ing  between  London  and  Woolwich,  any  of  the  goods  or 
merchandize  hereafter  mentioned,  viz.  horfes,  coals,  beer 
ordinary  ftones  for  building,  filh  taken  by  any  of  his  majefty’s 
fubjeds,  corn  or  grain  :  provided  that  the  cuftom  and  duties 
of  fuch  goods  be  duly  paid,  and  cockets  or  other  lawful  war¬ 
rants  paffed  for  the  fame,  and  delivered  to  the  fearcher  or 
one  of  his  majefty’s  under-fearchers,  and  Ihipped  in  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  fome  of  them,  and  in  the  prefence  of  a  deputy  to 
fuch  perfons  as  fhall  be  appointed,  from  time  to  time’  to 
manage  or  receive  the  cuftoms  in  the  port  of  London  and 
not  Qtherwife.  5 

It  may  be  lawful  for  any  perfon,  or  perfons,  to  unfhip  and  lav 
on  land  deal- boards,  balks,  and  all  forts  of  mails  and 

wn  tImner’  a,Crny  P,aceof  the  river  of  Thames  betwixt 
Weltminfter  and  Limehoufe-dock :  provided  the  owners  of 
fuch  goods  do  firft  payor  compound  for  the  cuftom  and  other 
duties,  and  declare  the  place  at  which  they  will  land  them 
(before  they  unfhip  any  of  the  goods)  to  the  officers  or  far¬ 
mers  of  the  cuftoms  thereof  for  the  time  being,  and  receive 
luflerance  or  permiffion  from  them  fo  to  do ;  and  that  they' 
unfhip  none  of  the  faid  goods,  but  in  the  prefence  of  a  waiter 
or  officer  appointed  thereunto,  unlefs  by  a  fpecial  licence  of 
the  laid  officers  or  farmers  of  the  cuftoms  for  the  time  bein» 
-herwfle  the  faid  goods  to  be  liable  to  forfeiture  according 

It  may  be  lawful  for  the  owners  or  pofTefTors  of  the  feveral 
wharfs,  called  Lyon-kay,  Somer’s-kay,  Dice-kay,  and  Sab’s- 
dock,  to  fill  up,  or  wharf  over  and  enlarge  into  the  river  of 
I  hames,  fo  much  as  will  make  the  front  of  their  wall  or 
campfhot  range  equally  with  the  adjoining  kays  or  wharfs 
If  any  of  the  houfes  or  buildings  be  intended  for  warehoufes 
upon  the  wharf,  or  hereafter  fo  employed,  the  two  upper 
ftones  and  garrets  of  the  faid  houfes  to  be  made,  and  from 
time  to  time  continued  with  glazed  windows. 

The  number  of  cranes  upon  the  faid  feveral  wharfs  to  be  at 
the  eledion  of  the  owners  or  poffeffors  of  the  ground,  pro¬ 
vided  they  exceed  not  the  dimenfions  following,  viz.  A  finale 
crane  with  one  wheel,  12  feet  in  breadth,  and  a  double  crane 
with  two  wheels  20  feet,  and  each  of  them  in  depth  or  length 
from  the  wall  or  campfhot,  21  feet  at  the  moft  ;  and  that  the 
faid  cranes,  as  well  fingle  as  double,  be  kept  open  and  free 
for  common  paflage  from  the  ground  to  the  floor  under  the 
wheels,  without  any  other  inclofure,  partition,  fe paration 
or  hindrance  by  pofts  or  fpurs,  than  the  neceffary  pofts  and 
timbers,  which  fupport  the  fame  at  both  ends,  and  that  the 
open  height  of  the  faid  crane  be  at  leaft  ioi.  feet  from  the 
ground  to  the  floor  under  the  wheels,  that  carts  and  carriages 
may  freely  pafs  under  them.  6 

It  fhall  not  be  lawful  for  any  perfon  to  build  any  outfetts 
jets,  penthoufes  warehouses,  rooms,  lodgings,  or  any  man¬ 
ner  of  pofts,  fheds,  or  buildings,  contiguous  or  annexed  to 
the  faid  cranes,  or  any  part  of  the  open  wharf  of  40  feet  in 
breadth,  defcribed  as  aforefaid,  more  than  what  is  convenient 
about  the  cranes,  for  the  wheels  to  work  in  and  upon,  and 
lufficient  covering  thereunto,  not  exceeding  the  height 
breadth,  and  length  aforefaid.  And,  for  further  ornament! 
thole  cranes  to  be  laid  in  oil  and  coloured  blue,  and,  in  the 
front  thereof  towards  the  Thames,  be  placed  the  king’s  arms 
painted  and  fet  in  an  efcutcheon,  or  other  frame,  with  a  de-’ 
cent  moulding  about  it,  of  at  leaft  44  feet  diameter. 

1  hat  all  the  pafTages,  lanes,  or  cartways,  leading  to  the  faid 
kays  or  wharfs  from  Thames-ftreet,  and  every  of  them,  be 
made  of  the  breadth  of  n  feet  at  the  leaft:  but,  if  any  was  of 
a  larger  breadth  or  dimenfion  heretofore,  this  fhall  not  be 
conftrued  or  meant  to  leffien  or  ftreighten  it,  but  that  it  con¬ 
tinue  at  the  ancient  or  larger  dimenfion. 

The  feveral  kays  and  wharfs  defcribed,  and  allowed  to  be  free 

SoSaT  aTT \nd  hndi,"‘ 1  °f  g00lls  and  merchandizes  as 
aforelaid,  and  which  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  faid  aft 

of  parliament  for  rebuilding  the  faid  city,  is  and  ought  to  be 
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fi£0mn,.and  frue  r  the  diftance  of  40  feet  from  the  water- 
fide,  fhall  not  be  feparated  or  divided  one  from  another  by 

ny  houfe,  wa  1,  pail,  poft,  rail,  or  other  impediment  whaZ 

°e->  ,b.nr.  °" }y  by  mere  ft°nes  or  marks  in  the  pavement 
for  the  diftin&ion  of  property,  and  not  otherwife. 

I  any  wharfinger  or  owner  of  any  of  the  wharfs  or  grounds 

iTa  2^TS!  Wing’  or merchan- 

oizes  as  atoiefaid,  do  not  conform  to  the  prefent  form  rules 

and  method  hereby  prefcribed  and  directed,  for  their  wharfs’ 

cranes,  or  buildings,  or  hereafter  fhall  difcontinue  or  alter 

e  fame,  or  make  new  encroachments  thereupon,  after  pub- 

,1C  notlcef  S'™  ^  any  three  or  more  of  the^ri^ipa  offil 

cers  or  farmers  of  his  majefty’s  cuftoms,  by  fixffig  up  1 

ffiaHbf  UndCr-  th^,r  bands,  upon  the  wharf  where  the  fault 

fnd  time  r?Ktted’  deJdarin§  the  °ffence  and  bmiting  a  day 
and  t  me  for  the  amendment  thereof;  which  if  not  amended 

or  performed  accordingly,  that  then  fuch  wharf,  or  crane 

fall  front  thenceforward  be  no  more  reputed  or  taken  to 

kdVL  or  fnf  0r  P«vilege  as  a  lawful  place  of  lhipping 

lading,  or  landing  of  goods  or  merchandize;  but  bethencS 

&  fS7  debarred  thereof’  unlefs  re«-ed  bv  hiZl 

iheLf-  P  iWarrantj  and  nevertheiefs  the  faid  buildings 
mnteH10nS  and  encroachments,  to  be  demolifhed  and  re¬ 
moved,  as  the  law  in  that  cafe  hath  direded. 

at  any  time  it  fhall  fee m  reafonable  to  the  principal  officers 

wiffi  hir  ma  efthe’CUrtt°mS  ^  time  ^ 
for  the  fbi  J.ays,^V‘Ce>  t0  glve  fufferance  or  permiffion 
rha  ^  ppmg’  ,ading»  or  landing,  of  any  goods  or  m^r- 
chandize,  at  any  other  p|ace  or  places,  or  in  any  other  man- 

"er‘annere,n  before  nominated  and  advifed,  or  affigned 
o  be  lawful  kays  and  wharfs  ;  it  fhall  and  may  be  lawful  for 

annd1  f°  ?  d°’  and,fuch  France  and  permiffion  fhall  be 
f.  ?d  a?d  warr?ntable,  without  any  forfeiture  or  advantage 

thi^  h  ^  a!arnft  the  g°°ds  f°  landed’  notwithftandingany 
thing  herein  before  declared  to  the  contrary.  S  7 

J SSrr  11  aCCLept  °f’  °r  fr0m  employ  any 

tL  uk  nfT  °f  ^  ^  Vif£Ue  °f  fuch  conceffions,  tJ 

dize  it  iff?!fPin5  aing’  °r  landmg  °f  goods  or  merchan¬ 
dize,  it  is  to  be  underftood,  and  it  is  declared  to  be  with  this 

covenant  and  condition,  that  they  perform  all  and  Angular 

ordeis,  alignments,  and  appointments,  which  on  their 

before  declared  t0  be  p“  -d  d-; 

0?wtr7aI  Wharfin/ers  or  pofleflors  of  any  of  the  faid  kays 
or  wharfs,  or  their  fervants,  fhall  not  fuffer  to  ftand  or  re- 
main  upon  their  wharfs,  or  pafTages  leading  to  them  from 
•  ,  et,„  aiT  more  than  fuch  cars  or  carts  as  fhall  be 

chandize  there*  ^  ^  ^  °f  ^  “P  g00dS,  WareS’  °r  mer' 
p£even,t  a11  future  differences  and  difputes  touching  the 

frauds  awl  KlfrltS  [,be  P°rt  °P  London,  and  the  many 
Lauds  and  abufes  which  have  been  afted  and  committed,  as 

weft  upon  and  within  the  river  of  Thames,  as  without  the 

hTf  UP°n  the  fea’  the  faid  port  is  declared 

v  accounted  from  the  promontory  or  point 

from  if 6  NorthuFo^and,  in  the  file  of  Thanet/and 
thence  northward  in  a  fuppofed  right  line,  to  the 
oppofite  prgmontory  or  point  called  the  Naes,  beyond  the 
Gunfleet,  upon  the  coaft  of  Effex,  and  fo  continued  weft- 
ward  through  the  river  of  Thames,  and  the  feveral  chan¬ 
nels,  ftreams,  and  rivers  falling  into  it,  to  London-bridge  : 
laving  the  ufual  and  known  right,  liberty,  and  privilege, 
to  the  ports  of  Sandwich  and  Ipfwiph,  and  either  “of 
tnem,  and  the  known  members  thereof,  and  of  the  cuftom- 
ers,  comptrollers  fearchers  and  their  deputies,  of  and  within 
the  faid  ports  of  Sandwich  and  Ipfwich,  and  the  feveral 
creeks,  harbours,  and  havens  to  them,  or  either  of  them 
refpefhvely  belonging,  within  the  counties  of  Kent  or  Efl'ex  : 
but  that  every  part  and  place  of  the  river  Thames,  and  fea, 
within  the  limits  and  bounds  aforefaid,  not  included  or  be- 
onging  to  the  laid  ports  of  Sandwich  or  Ipfwich,  or  the  feve- 
ral  creeks  harbours,  or  havens,  to  them,  or  one  of  them, 
rdpedively  belonging,  within  the  faid  counties  of  Kent  or 
rJlex,  fhall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  within,  and  part  and 
parcel  of  the  port  of  London. 

No  further  or  other  paflage  to  be  made  or  enlarged  to  the 
wharfs,  or  any  part  of  the  river  of  Thames  from  Thames- 
itreet,  within  the  limits  aforefaid,  other  than  the  ancient  and 
common  paflages  to  the  fame. 

K  SNT’aS  bounded  with  Suffex  on  the  fouth-weft;  Surrey  on 
the  weft;  the  Englilh  Channel  on  the  fouth;  Dover  Strefohts 

fmnhFmUth’?fA^  nerD°WnS  °n  the  ^  >  and  'C  is  Med 
from  Effex  and  Middlefex  on  thenorth,  by  theriver  Thames; 

and  is  about  166  miles  in  circumference.  Both  the  air  and 

101I  of  it  are  various.  The  Ihore  from  Woolwich  to  Gravef- 

end,  is  Jow,  and  Ipread  with  marlhes  and  unhealthv  grounds, 

excepting  about  Erith,  Greenhithe,  Northfleet,  Sec.  where 

the  chalk-hills  almoft  join  the  river  ;  and  from  thence  the 

city  ot  London,  and  parts  adjacent,  and  even  Holland  and 

fi landers  are  fupplied  with  chalk;  which  is  alfo  carried  by 

lighters  and  hoys  to  all  the  ports  and  creeks  in  Effex,  Suffolk, 

and  Norfolk,  where  it  is  fold  to  the  farmers,  who  give  from 

diftances°Wn  ^  ^  ft'1!ingS  a  load  for  “»  according  to  the 

7  The 
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The  country,  in  general,  abounds  with  plantations  of  hops, 
corn-fields,  paftures,  and  woods  of  oak,  beech,  chefnuts, 
tic.  and  many  woods  of  birch,  whence  the  broom-makers, 
who  live  in  Kent-ftreet,  Southwark,  are  fupplied.  They 
have  mines  of  iron,  pits  of  marl  and  chalk,  woad  and  mad¬ 
der  for  dyers  ;  wool,  flax,  faintfoin  ;  and  on  the  cliffs  be¬ 
tween  Folkftone  and  Dover,  is  plenty  of  famphire. 

Canterbury,  the  chief  city,  is  feated  on  the  Stour,  which 
runs  through  it. 

Here  are  computed  to  be  about  2  or  3000  French  proteftants, 
who,  with  fome  others  that  came  hither  before  them,  brought 
over  the  art  of  weaving  broad  filks,  which  is  now  arrived  to 
fuch  perfection,  that  the  filks  woven  here  are  as  good,  if  not 

*  better,  than  any  foreign  filks,  and  are  fent  to  London  in 
great  quantities. 

But  what  has  added  moft  to  the  advantage  of  this  city,  is 
the  hop  grounds  all  round  it,  to  the  amount  of  feveral  thou- 
fand  acres;  fo  that,  till  it  was  equalled  by  Farnham,  it. was 
reckoned  the  only  great  plantation  of  hops  in  the  whole  ifland. 
This  city  and  Shrewfbury  are  the  two  moft  noted  places  in 
England  for  brawn. 

Rochester,  lies  in  a  valley  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Medway, 
in  feveral  creeks  and  branches  of  which,  within  thejurif- 
dicftion  of  this  city,  is  an  oyfter-fifhery,  which  is  free  to 
every  one  who  has  ferved  feven  years  apprenticeftiip  to  any 
filherman  or  dredger  that  is  free  of  the  laid  fifhery;  for  re¬ 
gulation  of  which,  an  admiralty-court,  as  they  call  it,  is 
held  by  the  mayor  and  citizens,  as  occafion  requires  ;  at 
which  they  appoint  what  quantities  fhall  be  taken,  and  when. 
Every  licenfed  dredger  pays  6  s.  8  d.  yearly,  to  the  fupport  of 
the  courts. 

Maidstone,  the  county  town,  is  feated  on  the  Medway  al- 
fo.  It’s  chief  trade  is  in  linen-thread,  and  in  hops,  of  which 
are  great  plantations  about  the  town,  as  well  as  orchards  of 
cherries.  This  town,  and  country  about,  is  fo  eminent  for 
it’s  plenty  of  provifions  and  rich  lands,  that  London  is  fup¬ 
plied  from  hence  with  more  commodities  than  from  any  Angle 
market-town  in  England  ;  as  alfo  with  a  fort  of  paving-ftone, 
about  8  or  10  inches  fquare,  exceeding  durable,  and  with  a 
fine  white  fand  for  the  gldfs-houfes  and  ftationers. 

Rumney,  is  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  the  fea  having  deferted 
it’s  haven  ;  the  chief  trade  it  has  now  is  grazing  cattle  in  the 
marlh,  which  is  reckoned  fome  of  the  richeft  pafture  in  Eng¬ 
land.  This  marfh  is  the  place  from  whence  the  owlers  have 
for  fo  many  ages  exported  our  wool  to  France. 

Hythe,  is  another  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  but  a  place  of  no 
trade,  it’s  harbour  being  choaked  up. 

Dover,  another  Cinque  Port,  is  a  large  populous  place,  and 
noted  for  it’s  tide,  harbour,  and  the  ftation  of  the  packet- 
boats,  which  go  twice  a  week  to  France  and  Flanders. 

Sandwich,  is  the  laft  and  moft  eafterly  of  all  the  Cinque 
Ports.  This  port  has  for  many  years  paft  been  fo  choaked 
up  with  fands,  that  it  will  receive  only  fmall  veffels.  It’s 
chief  trade  at  prefent  is  in  fhipping  and  malting. 

On  the  weft  point  of  the  ifland  of  Sheppey,  lies  Sheerness, 
a  regular  fortification,  with  a  line  of  heavy  cannon  to  guard 
the  mouth  of  the  Medway.  Here  is  alfo  a  yard  for  building 
(hips,  and  a  dock  for  repairing. 

Chatham  is,  as  it  were,  a  fuburb  to  Rochefter ;  it  was  built 


by  king  Cl  aries  II.  and  has  been  noted  ever  fince  as  the  fla¬ 
tten  for  the  royal  navy.  The  dock  was  begun  by  queen 
Elizabeth,  but  fo  much  improved  fince,  that  there  is  not  a 
more  complete  arfenal  in  the  whole  world  ;  the  warehoufes, 

_  or  rather  ftreets  of  them,  being  the  largeft  that  ever  were.  * 
I  unbridge,  is  of  chief  note  for  the  wells  near  it. 

Deal,  is  a  handfome  large  town,  and  carries  on  fome  foreign 
trade.  0 

Feversham,  is  a  populous  flourifhing  place,  fituated  in  fo 
fruitful  a  part  of  the  county,  that  it  may  be  called  it’s  gar¬ 
den,  and  has  the  conveniency  of  a  creek  from  the  Thames, 
which  is  navigable  by  hoys,  fighters,  &c.  ’Tis  one  of  the 
towns  that  fupply  London  markets  with  abundance  of  fruit, 
and  the  largeft  and  beftoyfters  forftewing,  which  the  Dutch 
alfo  fetch  away  in  great  quantities,  that  a  prodigious  number 
of  men  and  boats  are  employed  herein  the  winter  in  dredvinp- 
for  them. 

Milton,  is  a  large  town,  and  has  a  confiderable  market  for 
corn,  fruit,  and  other  provifions ;  which  with  ovftcrs  taken 
in  the  creeks,  among  which  it  is  fituated,  are  fent  moftly  to 
London. 

Gravesend,  has  fo  much  gardening  about  it,  that  they  not 
only  fupply  the  towns  for  feveral  miles  round  with  garden- 
fluff,  but  fend  great  quantities  to  London,  where  "the  af- 
paragus  in  particular  is  preferred  even  to  that  of  Batterfea. 

Woolwich,  is  of  note  for  the  yards  and  works  eredted  here 
for  the  naval  fervice. 

Deptford  has  alfo  a  large  yard,  and  noble  dock. 

K1NCAR  DINS  HIRE,  in  Scotland,  is  bounded  on  the 
eaft  with  the  German  Ocean,  on  the  fouth  with  the  water  of 
Noith  Efke,  on  the  weft  with  the  Granfbain-Hills,  and  on 
the  north  with  the  river  Dee  and  Aberdeenfnire. 

The  foil  is  fruitful  in  corn  and  pafturage,  and  on  the  fea- 
coafts  are  feveral  convenient  creeks  and  fome  good  harbours. 

Stonehive,  the  county-town,  is  one  of  it’s  beft  harbours, 
and,  for  it’s  greater  fafety,  the  late  earl  marfhal,  having  a 
falmon-fifhing  on  the  north  fide  of  it,  raifed  a  pier  of  ftone. 

Paldykirk,  is  noted  for  a  yearly  fair,  which  lafl  three  days, 
when  great  quantities  of  coarfe  cloth  are  bought  up  here  and 
exported  to  the  Netherlands. 

The  ftewarty  of  KIRCUDBRIGHT  in  Scotland.  ’Tis 
one  of  the  two  diftridls  or  divifions  of  Galloway.  It  begins 
at  the  middle  of. the  bridge  of  Dumfries,  lies  between  the 
water  of  Cree  on  the  weft,  and  Nithfdale  on  the  eaft ;  is 
bounded  by  part  of  Kyle  on  the  north,  and  has  the  Irifti  Sea 
on  the  fouth.  There’s  fuch  plenty  of  pafture  in  it,  that  vaft 
flocks  of  fmall  cattle  and  Iheep  grazed  here  are  lent  into 
England. 

Kircudbright,  Hands  on  a  bay  of  the  fame  name  in  the 
Irifti  Sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dee,  in  which  it  has  a 
good  fiilmon-fifhing.  Here  is  a  commodious  ha-rbour,  with 
depth  of  water,  and  room  enough  to  hold  the  Englilh  navy. 
Yet  it  is  a  place  of  no  great  trade. 

New  Galloway,  on  the  river  Ken,  has  a  good  weekly  mar¬ 
ket,  well  frequented  for  corn  and  other  provifions ;  and  a 
good  falmon-fifhing  in  Locbken,  which  abounds  not  only 
with  falmon,  but  other  fifh  ;  contains  feveral  iilands,  is  about 
five  miles  long,  and  in  fome  places  about  one  mile  broad. 
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MATERIAL  ARTICLES, 

Contained  in  the  First  Volume  of  the  UNIVERSAL 
DICTIONARY  of  TRADE  and  COMMERCE. 


LETTER  A. 

A  A  G  G  I-D  O  G  G  1 1,  a  dangerous  paflage  for  the 
trading  caravans  through  Perfia,  &c. 

Aam,  or  Haam,  a  meafure  ufed  at  Amfterdam  and 
Bourdeaux,  Sec. 

Abaca,  a  kind  of  flax  or  hemp  in  the  Manillas,  &c. 

Abassi,  a  filver  coin  in  Perfia,  &c.  various  forts,  Sec. 
Abatelement,  a  fentence  of  the  French  conful  in  the  ports 

of  the  Levant,  &c. 

Abatement,  rebate  or  difeount;  it’s  various  applications. 
Abb,  in  the  clothing  manufacture,  Sec. 

Abel-Mosc,  a  feed  of  various  ufes,  See. 

Aberdeenshire,  it’s  produdf,  trade,  and  ports  ;  with  re-  j 
marks,  Ihewing  the  encouragement  given  to  the  Scotch  linen 
manufactures,  and  it’s  confequence.  See  Scotland,  &c. 
Ablaque,  a  fort  of  filk  from  Perfia,  See 
Aboucquchou,  a  fort  of  woollen  cloth  made  in  France,  and 
fent  to  the  Levant,  &c. 

Abra,  a  filver  coin  in  Poland. 

Abrohani,  the  name  of  a  certain  muflin,  &c. 

Abruzzo,  a  province  of  Naples,  it’s  produce  and  trade. 
Abucco.,  a  weight  in  Pegu. 

Abyssinia,  in  ^Ethiopia,  it’s  produce  and  trade,  with  remarks 
inftrudtive,  &c. 

Acacia,  a  fruit,  it’s  ufes. 

Acacia  Vera,  ditto. 

Acacia  Germanica,  ditto. 

Acajou,  ditto. 

Acanthus,  it’s  natural  hiftory. 

Acapulco,  it’s  trade  from  Mexico  to  Manilla,  in  the  Phi¬ 
lippine  iflands. 

Acceptance,  in  regard  to  bills  of  exchange  in  general. 
Acceptor  of  bills,  ditto. 

Accommodation.  See  Arbitration. 

Account,  or  Accompt,  confidered  in  various  lights. 
Account  of  sales,  in  practical  trade. 

Accountant,  or  Accomptant,  ditto. 

Accountantship,  ditto. 

Accounting-house,  ditto. 

Achaia,  a  province  inTurky,  it’s  trade. 

Achia,  it’s  natural  hiftory. 

Achiar,  a  Malayan  word  explained. 

Achiolt,  a  drug. 

Achteling,  a  meafure  in  Germany. 

Achtendeelen,  ditto  in  Holland. 

Acicoca,  a  valuable  herb  in  Peru. 

Acori,  a  curious  fort  of  coral. 

Acquiescence,  term  in  French  commerce. 

Acquittance,  it’s  divers  fenfes  in  trade. 

Action  in  law,  and  in  commerce,  and  finances. 

Actionary,  or  Actionist,  a  proprietor  jn  flocks. 

Adariwh,  a  weight  in  Spain. 

Adatis,  a  fpecies  of  muflin. 

Addition,  in  arithmetic. 

Adit,  in  mining. 

Administration,  a  term  in  the  trade  of  Peru. 

Admiral,  as  connected  with  the  French  trade. 

Admiralty,  in  Fiance  and  England,  as  it  relates  to  com¬ 
merce. 

Admiralty,  of  Holland,  as  it  relates  to  commerce. 


Advance,  it’s  various  fenfes  in  trade. 

Adventure,  a  mercantile  term. 

Adventurers,  of  divers  kinds  in  trade. 

Adventurine,  a  precious  ftone. 

Advertise,  it’s  ufe  in  trade. 

Advice,  in  feveral  lights. 

Aem,  a  liquid  meafure  in  Holland. 

Affa,  a  weight  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea. 

Affair,  in  trade. 

Affiche,  a  term  in  the  French  trade.  . 

Affidavit,  with  remarks.  See  Oath, 

Affirmation,  the.  oath  of  a  quaker. 

Africa,  a  view  of  it’s  trade. 

Agate,  a  precious  ftone. 

Age,  in  trade. 

Agency,  ditto,  with  remarks. 

Agenda,  a  remembrancer. 

Agenois,  a  province  in  France,  it’s  trade. 

Agent,  in  affairs  of  bufinefs. 

Agent,  in  regard  to  trade  and  finances  in  France  and  Holland. 
Agio,  it’s  fignifkation  in  feveral  fenfes. 

Agito.  a  weight  in  Peru. 

Agnus-Castus,  it’s  natural  hiftory. 

Agra,  a  kingdom  in  the  Mogul  empire  j  it’s  trade,  with  re¬ 
marks. 

Agra,  a  drug  in  China. 

Agra-Coramba,  ditto. 

Agriculture,  remarks  on  it’s  benefit  to  the  landed  intereft, 
and  it’s  natural  connexion  with  trade. 

Agroteur,  a  term  in  French  trade. 

Ajam,  in  Africa,  it’s  trade. 

Aid,  it’s  fenfe  in  trade  and  finances. 

Aiderbeitzen,  a  province  in  Perfia,  it’s  trade. 

Aigris,  a  ftone  paffing  for  current  coin  in  a  part  of  Africa. 
Airshire,  in  Scotland,  it’s  trade. 

Akend,  an  officer  of  juftice  in  Perfia. 

Alabaster,  it’s  natural  hiftory  and  ufe. 

Aladulta,  a  province  in  Afia,  it’s  trade. 

Alamode,  a  manufa&ure  ;  laws  relative  thereto  in  England. 
Albania,  a-province  in  Turky,  it’s  trade.  ° 

Alee,  a  piece  of  money  in  Germany. 

Albertus,  a  Flemifh  coin. 

Alcana,  a  drug  ufed  in  dyeing. 

Alcavala,  a  duty  of  cuftoms  paid  in  Spain. 

Ale,  a  malt  liquor  in  England,  with  laws  relating  to  the  fame, 
Alentejo,  a  province  in  Portugal ;  it’s  trade. 

Alfandiga,  the  Ponuguefe  cuftom-houfe. 

Algarva,  a  fmall  kingdom  in  Portugal;  it’s  trade. 

Algier,  a  kingdom  in  Africa  ;  it’s  trade. 

Alien,  refiding  in  England  ;  the  laws  concerning  fuch. 
Aliquant  Part,  a  term  in  arithmetic  and  geometry.  * 
Aliquot  Part,  ditto.  1 

Alleveure,  a  coin  in  Sweden. 

Allay,  or  Alloy,  as  it  concerns  refining  gold  and  filver, 
with  remarks. 

Alligation,  a  rule  in  arithmetic. 

Allocation,  a  term  in  finances. 

Allotting,  or  Allotment,  a  term  in  commerce. 
Allowances,  as  they  concern  merchants  at  the  En»lifh 
cuftom-houfe.  ° 

Allum, 


index. 


Allum,  a  foffil  fait ;  the  manner  of  difcovering,  and  pre¬ 
paring  it  for  ufes  of  feveral  forts. 

Allure,  or  Allevure,  a  coin  in  Sweden. 

Almady,  a  fmall  kind  of  veil'd, 

Almene,  a  weight. 

Almoxarifargo,  a  duty  on  goods  in  Spain. 

Almonds,  their  trade. 

Alnage,  a  meafure  ;  remarks. 

Alnager,  a  public  officer  ;  remarks. 

Aloes,  it’s  various  defcriptions  and  ufes. 

Alose,  a  fpecies  of  filh,  valued  in  the  Eaft-lndies, 
Alpagna,  an  animal  ufeful  in  Peru. 

Alphenix,  explained. 

Alquier,  a  foreign  meafure. 

Alquifou,  or  Arquifou,  a  mineral. 

Alsace,  formerly  belonging  to  Germany  j  it’s  trade,  with  re¬ 
marks  political. 

Altin,  a  coin  in  Mufcovy. 

Altom,  a  coin  in  Turkey. 

Amalgamation,  a  chemical  operation. 

Amalgamate,  ditto. 

Amasia,  a  province  in  Afia;  it’s  trade,  with  remarks. 
Amazon’s  River,  in  America ;  it’s  trade. 

Ambassador,  with  remarks  political,  as  relative  to  trade. 
Ameer,  it’s  natural  hiftory. 

Ambergrese,  ditto  ;  with  remarks. 

Amber-seed,  or  Musk-seed,  it’s  natural  hiilory. 

Ambreda,  factitious  amber. 

Ambulant,  an  exchange  broker  at  Amfterdam. 

Amend,  relating  to  woollen  cloths. 

Amendable,  relating  to  the  care  of  manufa&ures  in  France. 
Amendable,  ditto,  in  another  fenfe. 

America,  it’s  commerce,  the  great  wealth  of  Spain  arifing 
thence  ;  with  the  laft  treaty  of  peace  between  his  Britannic 
majefty,  the  moft  Chriftian  king,  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the 
king  of  Portugal,  concluded  at  Paris  the  ioth  day  of 
February,  1763.  1 

Ammunition,  laws  in  England  concerning  the  fame. 
Amount,  a  term  in  numbers. 

Amphiscii,  a  term  in  geography. 

Amphora,  a  meafure  at  Venice. 

Ampliation,  a  term  in  the  French  trade. 

Amplitude,  in  navigation  and  aftronomy. 

Ana,  a  term  in  pharmacy. 

Anabasses,  a  manufacture. 

Anacoste,  a  fort  of  diaper. 

Anagros,  a  Spanilh  meafure. 

Ananas,  the  pine- apple,  a  curious  account  of  that  valuable 
vegetable. 

Anatta,  or  Anatto,  a  fpecies  of  dyeing  wood. 
Anatocism,  a  commercial  term. 

Anatolia,  in  Turkey,  it’s  produce  and  trade. 

Anchor,  concerning  (hipping,  a  ufeful  account  thereof. 
Anchorage,  ditto. 

Anchovy,  a  filh,  it’s  trade. 

Ancona,  in  Italy,  it’s  produce  and  trade  j  with  remarks  po¬ 
litical. 

Andalusia,  a  province  in  Spain  ;  it’s  produce  and  trade, 
with  remarks  political. 

Andira,  a  brazil  wood,  for  building  and  other  ufes. 

Anee,  or  Asnee,  a  French  meafure  for  grain. 

Anegrass,  a  meafure  for  corn  in  Spain. 

Angel,  an  ancient  Englifh  coin. 

Angelica,  a  medicinal  plant. 

Angelot,  a  fort  of  cheefe  in  France. 

Anglesey,  an  ifland  in  Wales ;  it’s  produce  and  trade. 
Angola,  in  Africa,  belonging  to  the  Portuguele;  it’s  produce 
and  trade,  with  remarks  political. 

Angoumois,  a  province  in  France  ;  it’s  produce  and  trade. 
Anise,  or  Anil,  a  wood  ufed  in  the  Eaft-lndies. 

Anker,  a  liquid  meafure  at  Amfterdam. 

Annuity,  how  to  compute  it’s  value,  according  to  Dr. 

Halley,  and  others  of  moft  fame. 

Annul,  in  book-keeping. 

Anonymous,  relating  to  mercantile  partnerfhips  ;  with  re¬ 
marks. 

To  Answer,  a  term  in  trade. 

Antarctic-pole,  in  geography. 

Antedate,  a  term  in  practical  trade. 

Anticipate,  ditto. 

Antilles  Islands,  in  America  ;  their  produce  and  trade. 
Antimony,  a  mineral  ;  it’s  various  ufes,  and  divets  curious 
proceiles  for  it’s  preparation. 

Antipodes,  in  geography. 

Antiscii,  ditto. 

Antoeci,  ditto. 

Antwerp,  a  remarkable  city  in  the  Netherlands}  it’s  trade. 

Anvil,  in  fmithery. 

Apothecary,  with  remarks. 

Appeal,  in  law,  as  well  as  trade. 

Appenzel,  a  canton  of  Switzerland  ;  it’s  produce  and  trade. 
Appraise,  and  Appraiser,  his  peculiar  regulations  in  trade 
in  France. 

Apprentice,  his  regulation  in  France  and  England, 


Aqua  Fortis,  how  prepaid  for  it’s  divers  ufes  in  feveral  aria 
and  trades;  with  remarks. 

Arabia,  it’s  produce  and  trade;  with  remarks. 
arac,  how  made. 

Aranea,  a  filver  ore,  found  in  the  mines  of  Pcfofi. 

pIT£p’  or.  Arbitrator,  the  regulations  thereof  lii 
r  ranee,  and  the  laws  in  England  relating  thereto. 

tradeRATE’  ^  Arbitration>  of  perf'onal  difputes  in 

Arbitration,  in  matters  of  foreign  exchange,  illuftrated  by 
divers  cafes  ;  with  curious  mercantile  remarks. 
Archipelago,  their  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 
Architect,  and  Architecture  ;  w.th  remarks. 

Areb,  a  money  of  account  in  the  Mogul  empire 

Areck,  a  famous  Eaft-India  fruit,  wherein  there  is  a  vaft 

Arithmetic,  the  whole  art  comprehended  in  a  few  paaes, 
rrom  rational  principles.  0 

Armada,  that  of  Spain  explained,  as  the  fame  concerns  the 
opanilh  trade. 

Armadilla,  it’s  ufe  in  the  Spanifh  trade. 

Armagnac,  a  province  in  France  ;  it’s  produce  and  trade. 
Armenia,  a  kingdom  in  Afia  ;  it’s  produce  and  trade. 
Armenians,  their  diftinguilhed  (kill  in  commerce  ;  with  poli¬ 
tical  remarks.  p 

Armoisin,  a  kind  of  ftlk  fluff  in  France  and  in  Italy,  as 
well  as  the  Eaft-lndies. 

Armoniac,  an  alkaline  fait,  it’s  various  fpecies,  and  ufes  in 
feveral  trades. 

Armourers,  regulations  of  their  trade,  as  well  in  France  as 
England. 

Arms,  the  laws  concerning  the  fame  in  France  and  England, 
Arose,  a  weight  ufed  in  feveral  parts  in  the  world. 

Arouchan,  a  kind  of  beaver  in  North  America. 

Aroue,  ditto,  in  Spanilh  America. 

Arpent,  a  meafure  of  land,  in  divers  countries. 

Arquebuse,  or  HarquebUse.  a  peculiar  fort  of  fire-arms. 
Arracan,  or  Arrackan,  a  kingdom  in  the  Eaft-lndies  5 
it  s  produce  and  trade. 

Arragon,  a  kingdom  in  Spain  ;  it’s  produce  and  trade, 
Arrear  Charge,  what  fo  called  in  trade. 

Arrears,  in  trade. 

Arschin,  a  long  meafure  in  China. 

Arts  and  Trades,  in  France,  what  ftiled  fo. 
article,  what  reckoned  fuch  in  commerce, 

Artificer, 'or  Artjzan,  or  Mechanic,  with  national  re¬ 
marks  thereon  for  the  public  interefts. 

Artillery,  how  prepared,  and  the  care  thereof  in  France 
and  England. 

Artois,  a  province  in  France  ;  it’s  produce  and  trade. 
Asbestos,  or  Asbestus,  a  curious  incombuftible  matters 
its  qualities  and  it’s  manufacture. 

Ascii,  a  term  in  geography. 

Asen’  ?r  AzEM?  or  Achem,  or  Acham,  a  kingdom  in  the 
Eaft-lndies  ;  it’s  produce  and  trade. 

AsI'^ ’.  °ne  °‘rt^e ‘f°ur  Parts  the  world;  a  fuccin#  account 
of  it’s  produce  and  trade. 

Asia  Minor-Islands,  their  fituation,  produce,  and  trade, 
Aslani,  or  Aselani,  a  certain  dollar. 

Aspee,  a  corn  meafure  in  France. 

Asper,  a  coin  in  Turkey. 

Asphaltum,  a  fpecies  of  bitumen  ;  with  political  remarks. 
Aspic,  a  kind  of  lavender  in  France ;  applicable  to  divers  ufes. 
Ass,  productive  of  valuable  mules. 

Assa-Foetida,  it’s  natural  hiftory  and  ufe. 

Assay,  Essay,  or  Say,  in  metallurgical  operations  ;  with 
remarks  in  allaying  ores,  mundics,  marcafites  ;  and  it’s 
utility  to  landed  gentlemen,  and  merchants,  and  others,  to 
prevent  frauds. 

AssieFjto,  a  Spanilh  term,  fignifying  a  contra#  ;  more  par¬ 
ticularly  applied  to  the  Assiento'Contract,  as  it  wad 
called  by  the  Englifh,  that  we  had  with  Spain  for  the  fale 
of  negroes,  to  fupply  their  Spanilh  Indies,  to  work  their 
mines— of  the  treaty  between  Spain  and  England  for  that 
purpofe  ;  with  political  remarks  thereon. 

Assurance,  or  Insurance,  of  (hips  and  merchandizes  ; 
u  s  practical  nature,  together  with  variety  of  important 
cafes  that  have  occurred,  and  been  litigated  and  deter¬ 
mined  in  our  courts  of  judicature  ;  alio  a  national  enquiry 
into  the  pradice  of  infuring  the  lhip  of  our  enemies  in  times 
of  war,  in  a  political  light. 

Astrebad,  or  lstarabad,  in  Perlia ;  it’s  produce  and 
trade. 

Astracan,  a  kingdom  in  the  empire  of  Mufcovy  ;  it’s  pro¬ 
duce  and  trade. 

Asturias,  a  principality  in  Spain  ;  it’s  produce  and  trade. 
Atche,  a  coin  in  Turkey. 

Atibar,  a  name  for  gold-duft  in  Africa. 

Atlas,  a  manufacture  of  the  Eaft-lndies  ;  with  remarks. 

A  ftachment,  in  trade  ;  our  chief  laws  relating  thereto. 

Ati  orney  at  law,  of  his  profeffion  ;  with  remarks  thereon. 
Ava,  including  the  kingdom  of  Pegu  ;  it’s  produce  and  com¬ 
merce. 


Auditor. 
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Auditor  of  Accounts,  as  he  relates  to  the  revenue  in 
England. 

Average,  with  regard  to  affairs  of  infurance  of  (hips  and 
merchandizes.  See  Assurance,  or  Insurance  ;  the  laws 
relating  thereto. 

Avignon-Berry,.  a  fhrub  produced  in  France,  and  ufed  in 
dyeing. 

Aunis,  a  province  in  France  ;  it’s  produce  and  trade. 

Avoirdupois  Weight,  a  weight  ufed  in  England. 

Auricalcum,  a  factitious  metal. 

Auripigmentum,  a  mineral  fubftance,  or  glebe  ;  it’s  produce 
and  ufe. 

Aurum  Fui.mina.ns,  how  prepared,  and  it’s'  ufes. 

Austria,  an  archduchy  in  Germany  ;  it’s  produce  and  com¬ 
merce,  with  remarks. 

Austrian  Netherlands,  their  produce  and  commerce  ; 
with  remarks. 

Auvergne,  a  province  in  Prance;  it’s  produce  and  commerce. 

Award,  in  matters  of  amicable  arbitration  of  perfonal  dif- 
putes,  how  to  be  legally  made. 

Awme,  a  Dutch  liquid  meafure. 

Azimuth  Compass,  in  navigation. 

Azoga  Ships,  concerned  in  the  Spanifh  trade,  and  how. 

Azores  Islands,  their  produce  and  trade. 

Of  the  Business  of  the  Custom-house,  continued  at  the 
end  of  every  letter. 

The  origin  of  cultom  duties. 

An  explanation  of  the  book  of  rates. 

How  to  compute  the  duties  of  cuftom  purfuant 
thereto. 

Of  methods  of  entering  goods  at  the  Cuftom- 
houfe  on  importation,  with  divers  forms  of 
writings  requifite. 

Of  allowance  at  the  Cuftom-houfe  to  merchants 
of  divers  kinds. 

Certain  rules,  orders,  directions,  and  allow¬ 
ances  for  the  advancement  of  trade,  and 
encouragement  of  the  merchant,  ought  to 
be  well  attended  to  by  merchants. — Thofe 
figned  byHarbottle  Grimftone,  Bart.  Speaker 
of  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 

The  other  rules  figned  by  Spencer  Compton, 
Speaker  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 

An  enquiry,  whether  the  merchants  of  Great- 
Britain  are  not  legally  intitled  to  a  difcount, 
upon  payment  of  the  fubfidy  of  1747,  and 
that  alfo  of  1759,  which  they  have  never 
yet  received. 


LETTER  B. 

T)  A  AT,  a  weight  in  China. 

Bacalians,  or  Bacallao,  the  fifh  bearing  that  name 
among  merchants. 

Bachelor,  the  name  given  among!!  the  corporations  of 
trades  at  Paris  ;  his  bufinefs. 

Back-maker,  a  trade  ufeful  to  brewers. 

Baden,  a  county  in  Switzerland  ;  it’s  produce  and  trade. 

Badger,  affording  feveral  forts  of  merchandize. 

Badione,  a  feed  ;  it’s  ufe  in  China. 

Baffetas,  or  Baftas,  a  fpecies  of  cloth  in  France  defcribed. 

Bagauz,  fugar-canes  in  the  Antilles  Iflands,  after  undergoing 
an  operation. 

Bags,  as  ufed  in  money-affairs  by  bankers,  &c. 

Bahama,  or  Lucaya  Islands,  their  fituation,  produce,  and 
trade;  with  remarks,  relating  to  the  utility  they  may  prove 
to  Great  Britain,  fince  the  peace  of  1763. 

Baher,  Baharie,  or  Barre,  weights  ufed  in  the  Ealt- 
Indies. 

Bailloque,  a  fpecies  of  feathers  in  France. 

Baioca,  a  coin. 

Bakers,  the  regulation  of  this  trade  in  England  and  France. 

Balaustines,  belonging  to  the  pomegranate-tree  j  natural 
hiftory. 

Balazees,  a  kind  of  cotton  cloth. 

Bale,  of  merchandize  defcribed,  for  exportation. 

Balestri,  a  kind  of  cloth. 

Ballance,  a  power  in  mechanics. 

Ballance  of  a  watch  defcribed. 

Ballance  of  a  Trader’s  books  of  accounts. 

Ballance  of  Trade,  in  a  political  light,  with  illuftrative 
remarks,  not  incurious  ;  ufeful  to  merchants,  and  gentlemen 
of  dillinCtion,  who  would  underftand  trade  in  a  national 
view. 

Ballast  of  a  fhip,  in  merchandizing. 

Balliage,  a  duty  payable  to  the  city  of  London,  for  mer¬ 
chandizes  of  aliens  and  denizens. 

Ballin,  a  term  in  the  French  trade. 

Ballon,  a  brigantine  veffel,  ufed  in  Siam,  and  has  other 
fig  nifications  in  commerce. 

Balm,  curious  account  of  various  fpecies  j  with  remarks, 


concerning  the  preparation  of  feveral  kinds  of  the  fineft  forts 
for  merchandize. 

Bameoe,  or  Bambou,  it’s  ufcs. 

Bamffshire,  in  Scotland  ;  it’s  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

Ban,  a  fort  of  muflin  ;  it’s  fignification  in  other  refpe&s. 

Banco,  an  Italian  term  in  commerce. 

Band,  a  weight  ufed  on  the  gold  coaft. 

Banians,  a  kind  of  Indians  in  Afia,  through  whofe  hands  the 
trade  with  the  Europeans  is  carried  on. 

Banking,  the  nature  and  ule  in  various  refpe&s,  both  do- 
meftic  and  foreign ;  with  political  remarks  in  a  national 
view. 

Bankrupt,  laws  concerning  bankrupts ;  with  variety  of  the 
moft  material  cafes  relative  thereto,  that  have  been  deter¬ 
mined  in  our  courts  of  judicature.  Alfo  the  laft  aCt  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  relating  to  bankrupts  having  privilege  of  parliament. 
The  lights  wherein  bankruptcies  are  confidered  in  France  ; 
alfo  in  Holland  ;  alfo  in  China  ;  with  remarks  to  avoid 
fuch  like  misfortunes  in  trade. 

Baptism,  a  ceremony  praCtifed  at  fea  in  long  voyages. 

Baratry,  according  to  the  laws  of  England;  cafes  con¬ 
cerning  it,  as  they  have  been  determined  in  our  courts  of  law. 

Barbary,  it’s  produce  and  trade,  and  chief  trading  towns, 
cities  and  ports ;  with  fuitable  remarks  thereon. 

Barbatina,  a  feed  ;  it’s  ufe. 

Barcalao,  relating  to  fifheries. 

Bargain,  what  is  l'o  in  law  j  with  ill uftrative  remarks. 

Bark,  a  veffel.  „ 

Bark,  in  other  fenfes. 

Barley,  it’s  divers  forts  for  malting. 

Barra,  a  Portuguefe  meafure,  and  of  various  other  countries. 

Barracon,  a  fpecies  of  camblet  manufacture  ;  how  made. 

Barrieres,  what  they  are  in  France;  with  ufeful  remarks 
thereon. 

Barter,  in  trade  ;  with  political  remarks  in  a  national  view. 

Baruth,  a  meafure. 

Barutine,  a  filk. 

Basaltes,  a  fpecies  of  marble. 

Basaruco,  a  coin. 

Basil,  a  canton  in  Switzerland  ;  it’s  produce  and  trade. 

Basin,  as  ufed  in  commerce. 

Basle,  the  name  of  a  Venetian  conful  for  affairs  of  trade. 

Bastion  of  France,  a  certain  fettlement  for  the  coral  fifhery. 

Bate,  or  Batz,  a  coin. 

Bavaria,  in  Germany  j  it’s  fituation,  produce  and  trade,  and 
it’s  trading  towns,  cities,  and  ports. 

Bay. 

Bays,  a  manufacture;  with  remarks. 

Bazar,  Bazari,  or  Bazaard,  in  the  eaftern  nations,  a 
place  of  trade. 

Bazat,  or  Baze,  a  kind  of  cotton. 

Bazgende,  what. 

Bdellium,  what  kind  of  curious  gum. 

Beam,  in  houfe  and  fhip-building.. 

Bean,  a  pulfe  in  feveral  countries,  of  various  forts.  That 
of  St.  Ignatius  greatly  famed  in  medicine,  with  it’s  nature 
and  ufes  ;  with  curious  remarks. 

Bear,  an  animal ;  his  ufes  to  leveral  trades. 

Bearer,  of  a  bill. 

Bearing,  in  geography  and  navigation. 

Beaucaire,  a  famous  trading  fair,  with  remarks. 

Beauce,  in  France;,  it’s  produce  and  trade. 

Beaver,  an  animal  of  ufe  in  traffic  ;  with  remarks,  with 
refpeCt  to  our  new  acquifitions  in  North  America. 

Bedfordshire,  a  county  in  England  ;  it’s  produce  and  trade. 

Bee,  an  animal,  it’s  productions  and  ufes  in  commerce;  with 
remarks  how  it’s  value  may  be  increafed. 

Beech-Tree,  it’s  feveral  forts,  ufes,  and  propagation. 

Beer,  a  liquor  made  from  malt;  the  chief  laws  relating 
thereto  in  England. 

Beguquella,  a  plant ;  it’s  ufe. 

Beid,  a  plant;  it’s  feveral  kinds  and  ufes. 

Beige-Serge,  a  manufacture. 

Beira,  in  Portugal,  it’s  produce  and  tr^de ;  with  remarks. 

Belelais,  a  manufacture. 

Belemnites,  a  foffil,  it’s  ufes;  with  fuitable  remarks  on  foffils. 

Bell,  how  manufactured. 

Bellasor,  in  Afia,  it’s  commerce. 

Bellows,  it’s  manufacture. 

Bengal,  in  Afia,  it’s  fituation,  produce,  and  trade;  with 
remarks. 

Benzion,  a  gum  ;  it’s  ufes. 

Bercheroit,  a  weight  in  Ruffia. 

Bergamo,  a  manufacture. 

Berkshire,  a  county  in  England  ;  it’s  produce  and  trade. 

Bermudas  Islands,  their  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

Berne,  in  Switzerland  ;  it’s  produce  and  trade,  and  chief 
towns  and  trading  cities. 

Berry,  in  France;  it’s  produce,  and  chief  towns  and  cities 
of  trade. 

Berwickshire,  in  Scotland  ;  it’s  produce  and  trade. 

Beryl,  a  precious  ftone. 

Besistan,  a  place  fet  apart  for  trade  in  Turkey. 

Besorch,  a  coin. 

Betel, 
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Betel,  a  plant  of  great  repute  throughout  Aha,  a  great  trade 
therein; 

Beurt-Scheepen,  exclufive  veffels  for  trade  in  Holland; 
how  wifely  regulated. 

Bezoar,  a  medicinal  ftone,  curious  and  valuable. 

Bia,  a  coin.  > 

Bichet,  a  meafure. 

Bidon,  ditto. 

Bigontia,  ditto. 

BiGORRE,  in  France;  it’s  produce  and  trade,  with  fuitable 
remarks. 

Bill,  it’s  various  fignifications  in  trade. 

Bills  of  Exchange,  their  nature  and  ufe  among  traders; 
laws  relating  thereto;  various  curious  cafes,  as  they  have 
been  determined  in  courts  of juftice  in  England  :  of  the  laws 
and  ufages  in  Scotland  concerning  bills  of  exchange,  with 
many  curious  cafes,  as  the  fame  have  been  adjudged  in  the 
courts  of  judicature  in  Scotland.  The  regulation  of  bills  of 
exchange,  according  to  the  laws  and  cuftoms  in  France. 
The  orders  and  regulations  of  the  city  of  Hamburgh  with 
regard  to  bills  of  exchange.  An  edid  of  the  imperial  city 
of  Frankfort  upon  the  Maine,  relating  to  exchange  and 
commerce.  A  later  ediCt  of  the  like  nature.  The"  regu¬ 
lations  of  exchange  of  the  dates  of  the  city  of  Augfbourgh. 
Some  obfervations  neceffary  for  thofe,  who  have  bills  to  re¬ 
ceive  at  Amfterdam,  in  Holland.  The  elector  of  Saxony’s 
decree  for  regulating  the  payment  of  bills  of  exchange. 
The  ordonnances  of  exchange,  eftablilhed  at  Bologna  in 
Italy.  With  remarks  upon  the  whole. 

Bills  of  Ladin'g,  their  nature,  ufe,  and  regulations  con¬ 
cerning  the  fame,  with  ufages  relating  thereto. 

Bill  of  Parcels. 

Bill  of  Sale,  laws  relating  thereto. 

Bill;  dulgerid,  in  Africa;  it’s  produce  and  trade. 
Binneland  Pass,  in  Holland  ;  what  called  fo. 

Birch-Tree,  it’s  ufes  in  trade. 

Bird-Catcher,  the  wile  regulations  of  this  mean  trade  in 
France.  ' 

Birds-Nfsts,  a  fpice  in  great  efteem  in  China,  and  through¬ 
out  the  Eaft  Indies;  with  remarks. 

Birmingham  hard-ware-men,  their  employ  in  England.  See 
Warwickshire. 

Bis,  it’s  meaning  in  bufinefs. 

Bisa,  or  Biza,  a  coin  or  weight. 

Biscay,^  in  Old  hpain,  it’s  fituation,  produce  and  commerce, 
and  it’s  chief  towns,  cities  and  ports  ;  with  interelling  re¬ 
marks  to  Great-Britain,  both  before  and  fince  the  laft  war, 
and  the  peace  of  1763. 

Biscay-New,  in  Mexico  in  America;  it’s  produce  and  trade. 
Bisket,  or  Biscuit,  fea-bread,  the  manner  of  making  it  in 
France  curious  ;  on  the  (hipping  it. 

Bismuth,  a  mineral ;  it’s  ufe. 

Bisti,  a  coin. 

Bitchemare,  afifii;  it’s  trade  in  Afia. 

Bittacle,  a  fea  term. 

Bitts,  a  part  in  a  (hip. 

Bitumen,  a  drug,  it’s  various  forts  and  ufes  ;  with  philo- 
fophical  remarks. 

Black,  Dyers  Black,  feveral  forts,  how  prepared  for  feve- 
ral  ufes  in  dyeing  of  manufactures ;  with  philofophical 
remarks. 

Black  Sea,  or  Euxine  Sea,  it’s  fituation  and  trade  ;  with 
remarks  political. 

Blade  [Sword-blade]  that  manufacture. 

Blafart,  a  coin. 

Blaisois,  in  France,  it’s  produce  and  trade. 

Blanc,  a  coin. 

Blanching,  the  art  of  whitening,  applied  to  various  manu¬ 
factures. 

Blank,  applied  to  divers  particulars  in  trade. 

Blanket,  a  manufacture  made  of  feveral  other  materials  be- 
fides  wool. 

Blanquil,  a  coin. 

Blasting,  in  mineralogy. 

Bleaching,  an  art  of  whitening,  as  it  concerns  linen,  cloth, 
wax,  iron,  woollen-fluffs,  hair,  &c. 

Blind,  in  trade. 

Blomary,  in  the  manufacture  of  iron. 

Blood-Stone,  a  mineral ;  it’s  virtues  and  ufes." 

Blowing  of  Glass,  in  the  manufacture  of  glaf^-making. 

Blue,  with  refpeCt.to  the  art  of  dyeing;  painters  blue,  Pruf- 
fian  blue,  &c.  with  philofophical  illuftrations. 

Boa-Ati,  a  Malayan  word,  and  excellent  fruit  in  the  Mo¬ 
lucca  Iflands,  in  which  a  great  trade  is  drove. 

Board,  timber;  with  remarks. 

Boat,  a  veffel  of  divers  kinds,  ufed  in  bufinefs  ;  with  remarks. 
Bocal,  a  meafure. 

Booking,  or  Bokking,  applied  to  herrings  in  Holland. 
jiODY,  or  Company  of  trade,  applied  to  thole  in  France,  as 
the  fix  bodies  of  traders,  See. 

Bohea,  a  fpecies  of  tea;  it’s  nature,  growth,  quality,  gathering, 
and  application. 

Bohemia,  a  kingdom  ;  it’s  produce  and  trade. 

Bole,  a  fofli! ;  with  philofophical  remarks. 
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Bolognese,  in  Italy;  it’s  prdouce  and  trade. 

Bomb,  in  caftiron. 

Bond,  a  written  obligation  lawfully  executed  ;  our  laws  re¬ 
nting  thereto  ;  with  divers  ufeful  cafes  determined  in  our 
courts  of  law  thereon  ;  with  various  forms. 

Bonding  of  Goods  at  the  Custom-house,  the  hard/hip 
of  fuch  praClice  to  merchants. 

Book,  as  the  fame  concerns  literature  ;  with  remarks  on  lite¬ 
rary  property. 

Book-Keeping,  the  art  explained  ;  with  remarks. 

Book  of  Rates,  with  refpedt  to  the  duties  paid  on  the  im¬ 
portation  of  foreign  goods  by  merchants ;  or  on  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  native  commodities. 

Book-Binder,  the  trade. 

Bookseller,  the  trade ;  the  regulation  of  that  branch  in 
France. 

Book  Trade,  ditto  ;  with  remarks. 

Book  Keeper,  his  accomplilhments;  with  remarks. 

Borax,  a  mineral  fait,  ufed  in  various  arts. 

Borrowing  of  money ;  it’s  dangers  in  trade.  See  Credit 
[Private  Credit.] 

Bosnia,  a  province  between  the  houfe  of  Auftria  and  the 
Turks  ;  it’s  produce  and  trade. 

Bottace,  a  duty  on  merchandize  in  France. 

Bottomry,  it’s  nature  and  ufe  as  a  marine  contract  in  com¬ 
merce  ;  laws  relating  thereto ;  many  curious  cafes  deter¬ 
mined  thereon  in  our  courts  of  law.  Sic.  Bottomry  bills 
and  bonds. 

Bounties,  allowed  on  goods  imported  and  exported.  See 
conclulion  of  Vol.  II. 

Bourbonnois,  a  territory  in  France;  it’s  produce  and  trade. 
Box,  a  wood,  applied  to  divers  ufes. 

Brabant,  in  Flanders  ;  it’s  produce  and  trade. 

Bracelet,  a  wear,  ufed  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
Brandenburgh,  belonging  to  Pruffia  ;  it’s  produce  and  trade. 
Brandy,  a  fpirituous  liquor ;  it’s  manufacture  and  trade,  with 
philofophical  remarks;  laws  and  regulations  in  France  and 
England;  of  judging  of  it’s  quality  ;  and  it’s  ufe  in  health. 
Brass,  a  factitious  metal  ;  it’s  manufacture  and  trade. 

Brazier,  a  trader  in  brafs  ware;  the  laws  concerning  ir. 
Brazil,  in  America;  it’s  produce  and  trade,  as  carried  on  by 
the  Portuguefe. 

Brazil-Wood,  it’s  ufe  and  trade. 

Bread,  of  it’s  manufacture  and  regulations  in  France  as  well 
as  England. 

Breaking,  as  a  bankrupt,  in  a  commercial  fenfe. 

Breaking  Bulk,  in  (hipping. 

Breadth,  in  regard  to  manufactures. 

Brecknockshire,  in  Wales;  it’s  produce  and  trade. 

Bremen,  it’s  fituation,  produce,  and  trade  ;  with  remarks. 
Brenta,  a  meafure. 

Brewer,  a  trade,  it’s  regulations  in  France  and  England. 
Brewing,  the  art  of ;  with  explanatory  remarks,  as  applied 
to  divers  other  vegetables,  as  well  as  malt  and  hop3. 

Brick,  laws  relating  to  brick  making. 

Bricklayer,  the  trade  of  one. 

Bristle,  the  bufinefs  therein. 

Britain  [Great-Britain]  it’s  territories,  produce  and  trade, 
before  and  after  the  laft  peace  of  1763.  With  political  re¬ 
marks  on  the  trade  of  Great-Britain  in  various  interefting 
lights  ;  with  animadverfions,  tending  to  unite  Great-Britain 
and  the  United  Provinces  more  firmly  together  in  affairs  of 
commerce,  than  ever  they  have  been,  for  their  mutual  com¬ 
mercial  interefts. 

Britany,  in  France  ;  it’s  produce  and  trade. 

British  America,  It’s  produce  and  trade  there,  both  before 
and  fince  the  laft  war,  and  treaty  of  peace  of  1763  ;  with 
political  remarks,  before  and  fince  the  laft  peace  of  1763. 
Of  the  different  exchanges  between  our  plantations  and 
London. 

Brocade,  a  filk  manufacture  ;  regulations  in  France,  and  the 
laws  in  England  relating  to  brocades. 

Brokage,  what  in  trade. 

Broker,  various  forts ;  the  laws  of  England  concerning  them, 
as  well  as  in  France  ;  with  remarks  thereon. 

Brunswick  Duchy,  it’s  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 
Brunswick  Lunenburgh,  ditto. 

Bubble,  a  variety  of  forts  that  have  been  praCtifed  in  England 
and  France,  highly  detrimental  to  the  nation,  and  ruinous 
to  great  numbers  of  families ;  with  political  remarks  to 
guard  the  kingdom  againft  them  in  future  times,  as  well  ftock 
bubbles,  which  affeCt  the  Public  Credit,  as  commercial  ones. 
Buccaneers,  of  their  ways  of  trade.  French  buccaneers  of 
St.  Domingo  ;  buccaneer  ox-hunters  ;  buccaner  wild  boar- 
hunters  ;  Spanifh  buccaneers. 

Buckinghamshire,  county  inEngland  ;  it’s  produce  and  trade. 
Buckram,  a  manufacture. 

Iudziack  Tartary,  it’s  fituation,  produce  and  commerce. 
Buff,  a  manufacture. 

Bulgaria  the  Great  and  the  Less,  it’s  fituation,  pro¬ 
duce  and  trade. 

Bullion  Gold  and  Silver,  the  nature  thereof ;  the  dealing 
therein,  with  the  proper  cautions  ;  divers  ufeful  tables  for  the 
purpofe;  with  political  interefting  remarks. 
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Buoy,  a  Tea  term  ;  it*s  ufe  for  fafety  of  fhipping. 

Burgundy  Dughy,  in  France ;  it’s  fituation,  produce  and 
commerce. 

Burthen,  of  a (hip,  explained. 

Buss,  a  veflel  ufed  in  the  herring  fifhery. 

Buteshire,  in  Scotland  ;  it’s  fituation  and  trade. 

Butlerage  and  Prisage,  a  duty  of  cuftoms  explained. 

A  Continuation  of  the  Bufinefs  of  the  Cuftom-houfe,  from 
the  end  of  Letter  A  ;  with  political  remarks. 


LETTER  C. 

/^ABALISTE,  a  commercial  term  in  France,  explained. 

Cabeca,  or  Cabese,  a  fort  of  filk  traded  in  by  the  Por- 
tuguefe  in  Afia ;  with  remarks. 

Cabidos,  or  Cavidos,  a  meafure  in  Portugal. 

Cabinet-Work,  the  nature  of  the  trade  thereof. 

Cable,  ufed  in  {hipping;  it’s  nature  and  ftrength  illuftrated; 
with  remarks. 

Cacao,  or  Cocao,  the  chocolate- nut,  fully  explained,  and 
the  trade  therein;  with  political  remarks,  for  the  mutual 
benefit  of  Great-Britain  and  her  colonies. 

Caffraria,  a  country  in  Southern  Africa ;  it’s  fituation,  pro¬ 
duce  and  trade, 

Cafila,  a  company  of  merchants,  who  travel  together  in  the 
Mogul  empire. 

Chafrys,  a  corn  meafure. 

Cajou.  See  Acajou,  what  it  is. 

Calamanco,  a  fpecies  of  the  woollen  manufa&ure. 

Calamine,  or  Calaminary  ftone,  a  foflil,  explained  j  with 
ill uftrati ve  remarks. 

Calamus  Verus,  or  Calamus  Amarus,  what. 

Calculation  explained. 

Calculator  ditto. 

Calendar,  what,  in  variety  of  fenfes. 

Calf,  an  animal  well  known. 

Calves-Hair,  it’s  ufe  in  trade. 

Calves- Leather,  how  prepared ;  with  ufeful  remarks. 

Calin,  a  fort  of  metal,  peculiar  to  the  Eaft-Indies. 

Calking,  applied  in  fhip-building. 

Callicoe,  a  manufadlure  in  the  Eaft-Indies;  with  political 
remarks. 

Callicoe-Printing  ;  with  philosophical  remarks,  for  im¬ 
provements. 

Callifornia,  it’s  fituation,  produce  and  trade ;  with  poli¬ 
tical  remarks. 

Cambaya,  a  kingdom  in  the  Mogul  empire ;  it’s  fituation, 
produce  and  trade,  largely  illuftrated. 

Cambio,  what  in  trade. 

Cambist,  what  ditto. 

Cambresis,  a  province  in  France,  famed  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  cambrics. 

Cambric,  a  fpecies  of  fine  linen,  formerly  generally  wore 
in  England ;  the  laws  of  England  relating  thereto,  with 
political  remarks. 

Cambridgeshire,  a  county  in  England  ;  it’s  fituation,  pro¬ 
duce  and  trade  ;  with  political  remarks. 

Cambodia,  in  the  Eaft-Indies  ;  it’s  fituation,  produce  and 
trade ;  with  remarks. 

Camblet,  a  fluff  for  ware,  and  it’s  manufacture  explained. 

Camp,  a  place  appointed  for  trade  in  the  Eaft-Indies. 

Camphire,  or  Campher,  a  drug;  with  philofophical  re¬ 
marks  and  illuftrations. 

Canada,  in  North  America,  ceded,  with  all  it’s  dependencies, 
by  France  to  Great-Britain,  by  the  treaty  of  peace  made  in 
1763;  it’s  fituation,  produce  and  trade  ;  with  remarks  po¬ 
litical  before,  and  fince  the  faid  cefiioa,  by  the  treaty  of 
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Canary  Islands,  their  fituation,  produce  and  commerce  ; 
with  fuitable  remarks. 

Candidate,  how  the  term  is  applied  in  France  to  articles  of 
trade.  No  candidate  is  admitted  to  the  freedom  into  the 
feveral  bodies  of  traders,  without  paffing  a  due  examination 
to  evince  their  accomplilhments  for  the  purpofe  ;  {hewing 
what  the  accomplifhments  are  of  divers  kinds,  &c. 

Candle,  a  manufacture,  in  order  to  be  of  good  quality,  how 
regulated  in  France;  with  the  chief  laws  of  England  re¬ 
lating  thereto. 

Candle,  of  fales  in  trade  by  candle.  /  s 

Cando,  Candi,  or  Condi,-  a  foreign  meafure. 

Cane,  walking- cane,  their  fpecies  and  trade  therein  ;  it’s  va¬ 
rious  other  fenfes,  wherein  taken  in  foreign  ftates. 

Cane,  fugar-cane.  See  Sugar. 

Canica,  a  fort  of  fpice. 

Cannon,  a  piece  of  ordnance. 

Canoe,  a  fmall  boat,  ufed  to  trade  in  divers  parts. 

Cantaro,  a'foreign  weight  ;  alfo  a  meafure. 

Can rHARiDE?,  a  lpecies  of  fly  ;  their  ufes  in  divers  parti¬ 
culars. 

Cantimarons,  a  kind  of  float,  or  raft,  to  fifli  and  trade  on  in 
foreign  countries. 
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Canvas,  a  manufacture ;  with  remarks. 

Cap-Merchant,  an  officer  in  a  French  trading  (hip,  ex¬ 
plained. 

Caper,  a  fruit  fo  called  ;  with  remarks. 

Capher,  a  duty  in  Turky. 

Capital,  it’s  various  fenfes  among  traders,  and  other  people  of 
bufinefs. 

Catlan,  a  fort  of  fifti. 

Capstan,  an  engine  ufed  on  {hip-board. 

Captain  of  Merchantmen.  See  Commanders  of  Mer¬ 
chantmen. 

Caracoli,  a  kind  of  metal  ufed  in  America. 

Caragi,  duties  of  importation  and  exportation  paid  in  Turkey 
explained. 

Caragrouch,  a  coin. 

Caramongoe,  a  drug. 

Caranna,  or  Karanna,  a  gum. 

Carapace,  a  {hell. 

Carat,  or  Caract,  a  term  ufed  in  refining  gold  and  filver. 
explained. 

Caravan,  a  company  of  travelling  traders,  ufed  in  the  Eaft- 
Indies  ;  alfo  with  remarks,  {hewing  the  nature  of  caravans 
in  Africa,  &c. 

Caravansera,  a  place  appointed  for  receiving  and  loading 
the  trading  caravans. 

C aravanseraskeer,  who;  his  office  and  employ. 

Carbequi,  a  coin. 

Carbuncle,  a  precious  ftone. 

Card,  an  inftrument  ufed  in  the  woollen  rnagufa&ure  ;  with 
remarks. 

Card,  gaming  cards,  the  method  of  making ;  laws  relating 
thereto. 

Cardamomum,  or  Cardamum,  a  medicinal  feed  ;  it’s  uti¬ 
lity. 

Carder,  in  the  woollen  manufacture  ;  his  regulations  in 
France  to  promote  that  manufacture. 

Carding,  in  ditto,  ditto. 

Card- Maker,  in  ditto. 

Card-Maker,  of  gaming  cards ;  the  French  laws  and  regu¬ 
lations  thereof. 

Cardiganshire,  in  Wales ;  it’s  fituation,  produce  and 
trade. 

Cargadors,  a  kind  of  {hip-brokers  among  the  Dutch,  ex¬ 
plained. 

Cargo,  a  mercantile  term,  explained. 

Carlina,  Carolina,  or  Chameleon  Albus,  a  medicinal 
plant;  it’s  ufes. 

Carlino,  a  coin. 

Carmarthenshire,  in  Wales;  it’s  fituation,  produce  and 
trade. 

Carmeline  Wool,  a  fpecies  of  Spanifti  wool. 

Carmen,  carriers  or  merchandize;  their  regulation. 

Carmine,  a  fine  colour  ufed  in  miniature  painting. 

Carnarvonshire,  in  Wales  ;  it’s  fituation,  produce  and 
trade. 

Carnation,  a  fine  colour  ufed  in  dyeing. 

Carobes,  a  pulfe,  wherein  there  is  a  large  trade  in  the  ifiand 
of  Cyprus. 

Carolina,  in  North  America.  See  British  America. 

Carolus,  a  coin. 

Carpet,  a  manufacture,  it’s  regulations  in  France;  with 
fuitable  remarks. 

Carriage,  in  trade,  with  remarks ;  the  laws  relating  thereto, 
with  cafes  determined  thereon  in  our  courts  of  judicature. 

Carrier,  how  regulated  in  France. 

Cart,  ditto. 

Cartwright,  ditto  ;  with  remarks. 

Cartwrights  Timber,  for  their  ufe,  defcribed. 

Casan,  Cazan,  or  Kasan,  a  kingdom  in  Mufcovian  Tajf- 
tary  ;  it’s  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

Case-hardening,  an  art  in  metallic  works. 

Cash,  in  commerce;  with  remarks  mercantile  and  political, 
refpe&ing  the  money  neceflary  to  carry  on  the  trade  of  a 
nation. 

Cashoo,  a  drug,  defcribed,  and  it’s  ufe. 

Cassava,  the  root  of  a  Ihrub,  of  which  the  Americans  make 
bread;  with  fuitable  remarks. 

Cassia,  a  drug  ;  it’s  nature  and  ufe. 

Cassia-Lignea,  ditto. 

Cassidony,  a  precious  ftone. 

Cassonade,  or  Castonade,  a  fort  of  fugar.  See  Sugai^ 

Castillane,  or  Cartellan,  a  coin  in  Spain  ;  alfo 

Castillane,  a  weight  in  Spain. 

Castille,  New  and  Old,  in  Spain  ;  it’s  fituation,  produce  and 
trade;  with  political  interefting  remarks. 

Casting,  in  foundery. 

Castoreum,  what,  and  it’s  ufe. 

Catalonia,  in  Spain ;  it’s  fituation,  produce  and  trade; 
with  interefting  political  remarks. 

Catergi,  name  of  public  carriers  in  the  Grand  Seignior’s  do¬ 
minions  ;  a  remarkable  ufage  concerning  them. 

Cathnesshire,  in  Scotland ;  it’s  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

Cattle,  Heads  of,  the  laws  of  England  relating  thereto. 

Caudebec,  hats  fo  called  in  France. 
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Caviary,  CaveArs  or  Caveer,  the  fpawn,  or  roes  of 
fturgeon  properly  cured,  wherein  there  is  a  confiderable 
trade  in  Ruffia. 

Cedar,  a  well  known  fine  fcented  wood  ;  a  curious  defcription 
of  it’s  growth  and  ufes. 

Cedra,  CJedrat,  a  kind  of  citron-tree,  and  fine  cedrat  water. 

Censal,  a  trading  term,  ufed  in  the  Levant  and  Provence, 
in  France. 

Cent,  a  commercial  term,  ufed  in  divers  fenfes. 

Ceruse,  or  Cerusse,  a  calx  of  lead,  for  various  purpofes 
prepared. 

Cession,  a  mercantile  term  ufed  in  France,  in  cafes  of bank- 
.  ruptcy,  when  a  trader  gives  up  to  his  creditors  all  his  ef¬ 
fects,  both  moveable  or  immoveable,  either  voluntarily,  or 
by  a  fentence  of  a  court  of  juftice,  to  avoid  a  warrant  for 
feizing  his  perfon  ;  the  French  laws  and  regulations  relating 
thereto,  not  incurious. 

Cessionary,  he  who  accepts  the  ceffiori.  See  Cession. 

Chamber,  in  b  ranee,  is  faid  of  thofe  places  where  fome  af- 
iemblies  are  held,  either  for  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  or 
for  treating  ot  other  buhoefs,  either  of  a  public  or  a  private 
nature. — Of 

Chambers  of  Commerce,  the  eftablifhment  and  utility  of 
them  in  f*  ranee,  for  the  advantage  of  the  French  trade. 
Of  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  Lyons.  Of  the  chamber 
of  commerce  at  Rouen.  Of  the  chamber  of  commerce  at 
Touloufe.  Of  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  Montpelier. 
Of  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  L’ourdcaux  Of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  at  Rochelle.  Of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  in  the  city  of  Lille  ;  with  interefting  political 
jemarks  on  this  article  chamber  of  commerce  in  various 
lights. 

Chamber  of  Assurance  in  France  ;  it’s  inftitution  and  re¬ 
gulations. 

Champagne,  a  province  in  France  ;  it’s  fituation,  produce 
and  trade  ;  with  important  obfervations  in  the  courfe  of  this 
article. 

Charter-Party,  a  mercantile  inftrument,  drawn  between 
merchants  and  mafters  of  {hips ;  laws  and  ufages  relating 
thereto  in  England  and  France. 

Chemistry,  it’s  ufe  and  application  in  matters  of  trade,  with 
divers  leading  experiments,  conveying  the  idea  of  it’s  im¬ 
portant  utility  in  many  commercial  concerns  ;  with  cautio¬ 
nary  remarks  to  guard  againft  chemical  impoftures. 

Cheshire,  in  England  ;  it’s  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

Chili,  in  Spanifh  America  ;  it’s  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

China,  a  vaft  opulent  empire  in  Afia  ;  it’s  fituation,  produce 
and  trade  ;  with  interefting  political  remarks. 

Ch  ocolate,  it’s  manufacture  and  trade. 

Cinnamon,  a  fpice;  it’s  growth  in  the  Spice-Iflands,  in  the 
Eaft-Indies,  and  it’s  trade. 

Circulation  of  money  and  merchandize  in  a  nation,  conft- 
dered  in  a  national  and  political  light.  See  the  article  Cash. 

Citron,  a  fruit  that  comes  from  hot  countries  ;  it’s  ufes. 

Civet,  a  kind  of  perfume,  the  commerce  therein. 

Clackmannanshire,  in  Scotland,  it’s  fituation,  produce  and 
trade;  with  remarks. 

Clays,  of  divers  forts,  found  on  landed  eftates  ;  with  inte¬ 
refting  remarks  to  landed  gentlemen. 

Clerk,  in  trade  and  bufinefs ;  with  fuitable  remarks  thereon. 

Clock-Maker,  the  laws  in  France  concerning  this  trade; 
the  laws  ot  England  relating  to  clock-making;  with  poli¬ 
tical  remarks. 

Clock-Work,  the  art  reprefented. 

Cloth,  a  manufacture  made  of  wool ;  the  manner  of  manu¬ 
facturing  cloths  at  large  ;  with  interefting  political  remarks 
on  this  article  in  divers  lights. 

Clove,  a  Ipice  ;  it’s  nature  and  ufes  in  trade. 

Clough,  what;  a  term  in  trade. 

Coach,  it’s  origin  and  improvement  ;  fumptuary  law 
once  in  b ranee  relating  thereto;  coach-making  in  Eng¬ 
land,  incorporated  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

Coal,  the  variety  of  forts  in  England  ;  the  laws  relating 
thereto,  with  interefting  political  remarks  thereon. 

Cobalt,  a  kind  of  marcafite ;  it’s  ufes  and  preparation-. 

Cochneal,  a  dug  ufed  in  dyeing  and  medicine;  with  poli¬ 
tical  interefting  remarks. 

Cochinchina,  or  West  China,  in  Afia;  it’s  fituation,  pro¬ 
duce  and  trade  ;  with  ill uftrative  remarks. 

Cod-Fish,  the  various  forts;  of  the  Newfoundland  cod- 
iithery  ;  with  political  interefting  remarks,  both  before,  and 
fince  th«  laft  war,  and  the  laft  peace  of  1763. 

Coin,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  table  ot  the  allays,  weights,  and 
values  of  moft  filver  and  gold  coins  actually  made  at  the 
mint,  by  order  of  the  privy  council  of  England  ;  with 
notes  and  explanations,  (hewing  the  methods  of  keeping  ac¬ 
counts  in  thofe  cities,  on  which  negociations  in  bills  are 
dually  made,  and  a  calculation  of  the  real  and  intrinfic  par 
of  exchange.  Alfo  interefting  political  remarks  on  the  aug¬ 
mentation  and  diminution  of  the  coin  in  denomination. 
Of  the  augmentation  and  diminution  of  the  coin  in  denomi¬ 
nation,  to  fix  a  par  between  gold  and  filver.  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton’s  reprefentation  relating  to  the  coin  in  England  in 
the  year  1717.  With  further  political  remarks  thereon. 
The  laws  of  England  rekting  to  it’s  coin.  * 


Colonies,  Britifh  colonies  in  America,  with  interefting  poli- 
tica  remarks.  An  aft  of  parliament  for  granting  certain 
uties  in  the  Britifh  fugar  ifles  in  America,  for  continuing, 
amending,  and  making  perpetual,  an  act  palled  in  the  6th 
year  of  the  reign  of  Geo.  II.  (intitled,  An  a  £  for  the  better 
learning  and  encouraging  the  trade  cf  his  majefty’s  fugar 
colonies)  for  applying  the  produce  of  fuch  duties,  towards 
defraying  the  expences  of  defending,  proteaing,  and  fe- 
curing  the  faid  colonies  ;  for  explaining  an  ait  made  in  the 
25th  of  Charles  II.  (intitled,  An  ait  for  the  encouragement 
0fJthJe,Cf,reenland  and  E*ftland  trades);  and  for  altering 
and  dilailowing  feveral  drawbacks  on  exports  from  this 
kingdom  5  and  more  effectually  preventing  the  clandeftine 
conveyance  of  goods  to  and  from  the  faid  colonics,  and  im¬ 
proving  and  fecurmg  the  trade  between  the  fame  and  Great- 
Britain,  after  the  year  17&4.  The  whole  at  large. 

Commanders,  or  Captains  of  trading  Ships;  with  re¬ 
marks.  Alfo  a  new  and  univerfal  problem  to  difeover  the 
longitude  at  fea  ;  in  which  is  geometrically  demonftrated, 
that  not  only  the  longitude  and  courfe,  but  alfo  the  diftance 
run,  is  corredted  by  the  fame  obfervation  of  latitude  and  dif¬ 
tance  run.  With  a  general  challenge  to  all  the  mathema¬ 
ticians  in  the  world  to  confute  it,  or  to  fhew  any  other  me¬ 
thod  of  difeovering  the  longitude  at  fea,  that  may  be  de¬ 
pended  upon,  by  Richard  Locke,  a  clergyman.  This  arti¬ 
cle  feems  to  be  a  very  interefting  point,  and  has  been  printed 
in  the  firft  and  fecond  editions  of  this  work,  ever  fince  the 
year  1751,  at  the  requeft  of  the  author  and  his  friends. 

Commerce,  fhevving  as  many  great  and  iliuftrious  families 
have  fprung  from  trade,  as  the  learned  profeftions,  or  other 
employments.  This  is  a  curious  and  interefting  article,  as 
it  animates  perfons  to  engage  in  trade.  Of  the  order  of 
merchants  engaged  in  commerce.  The  whole  calculated  to 
the  honour  of  trade  and  traders,  and  deferving  the  attention 
of  all  families  of  diftineftien,  as  well  as  others.  With  re¬ 
marks,  alfo  fhewing  the  advantage  of  a  due  knowledge 
in  trade,  to  gentlemen  of  diftiinSHofi. 

Companies,  the  origin  of  all  the  trading  inland  companies  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  city  of  London.  Of  the  firft  companies 
that  were  eftablifhed  in  this  kingdom  for  the  benefit  of  fo¬ 
reign  trade;  with  luitable  remarks. 

Connaught,  a  province  in  Ireland ;  it’s  fituation,  produce 
and  trade. 

Consuls,  the  nature,  powerj  and  authority  of  their  office  in 
England  relative  to  trade ;  alfo  of  the  confuls  of  the  French 
nation.  Ol  the  order  and  ceremonies  ufed  at  Paris,  in  the 
election  of  a  judge  and  four  confuls  of  the  merchants.  Of 
the  pi  ior  and  confuls  of  Touloufe.  Of  judges.  Confuls  of 
Bourdeaux,  and  divers  other  parts  of  France,  and  their  com¬ 
mercial  utility  in  that  kingdom.  Of  the  nature  of  the 
confular  power  in  Spain;  with  political  remarks,  interefting 
to  Great-Britain. 

Contributions  and  Averages,  in  infurance  of  {hips  and 
merchandize  ;  the  chief  laws  relating  to  this  point. 

Convoys  and  Cruizers  at  fea;  with  the  laws  relating  thereto, 
and  fome  adjudged  controverted  cafes  determined  in  our 
courts  of  judicature.  v. 

Copies  of  authors,  the  defence  of  literary  property. 

Copper-Mines,  where  they  are  generally  met  with  ;  of 
fmelting  and  refining  copper  ore;  with  ufeful  philofophical 
remarks. 

Copperas,  Copperas  Stones,  where  found  ;  the  opera¬ 
tion  for  making  copperas;  it’s  ufes  in  various  particulars. 

Coral,  where  to  be  had  ;  of  the  coral  filhery. 

Corazan,  or  Khorassan  ;  it’s  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

Cordage,  how  made  for  {hipping.  See  Cable. 

Corea,  a  kingdom  in  Afia  ;  it’s  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

Corn,  lands  that  produce  the  beft  and  largeft  quantity.  Of 
the  method  of  preferving  corn.  Of  the  political  maxims 
of  France  and  other  parts  concerning  corn.  Laws  of  Eng¬ 
land  relating  to  corn.  Of  the  bounty  granted  on  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  corn.  The  bounty  on  fpirits,  drawn  from 
barley,  malt,  or  other  corn  exported.  An  account  of  the 
feveral  forts  and  quantities  of  corn,  which  were  exported 
from  Chriftmas  1734,  to  Chriftmas  1735  :  as  alfo  from 
what  places  and  ports  of  England,  and  in  what  quantities 
they  were  exported  ;  together  with  an  account  of  the  bounty 
that  was  paid  on  fuch  exportation.  An  account  of  the  true 
market  price  of  wheat  and  malt  at  Windfor,  for  above  one 
hundred  years  paft.  With  political  remarks  on  the  bounty 
granted  on  corn. 

Cornwall,  in  England,  it’s  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

Coromandel,  in  the  Mogul  empire ;  it’s  fituation,  produce 
and  trade. 

Corsica,  in  Italy;  it’s  fituation,  produce  and  trade ;  with  re¬ 
marks. 

Cotton-Tree,  it’s  nature,  growth,  and  management,  and 
the  trade  therein  ;  with  remarks. 

Courland,  it’s  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

Credit,  of  private  credit  in  trade.;  with  remarks  on  the  con- 
lequences  of  long  credit  in  private  trade,  ufeful. 

Credit  [Public  Credit,]  explained  and  illuftrated  ;  with 
computations  on  the  efficacious  operation  of  a  finking  fund, 
inviolably  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  national  debt,  if  it 
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had  fo  been  ;  with  political  obfervations  on  the  pafl  re¬ 
ductions  of  intereft. 

Croatia,  it’s  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

Cumberland,  in  England,  it’s  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

Currency,  Paper  Currency,  of  the  Britiih  plantations  ; 
an  explanation  thereof,  with  political  obfervations  thereon. 

Customs,  the  numerous  cuftom-houfe  duties  in  Great-Britain; 
with  remarks.  Of  fome  determined  difputable  cafes  that 
have  been  determined  in  our  courts  of  law,  relating  to  the 
bufinefs  of  the  cuftom-houfe. 

Cyder,  a  liquor,  it’s  manufacture,  and  laft  act  relating 
thereto,  1763. 

Of  the  Bufinefs  of  the  Cuftoms,  continued  from  the  end  of 
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LETTER  D. 

■pi  A  ALDER,  a  coin. 

Daczajie,  ditto. 

Dalle,  a  nominal  money  of  account. 

Daller,  a  coin  of  various  value  in  different  countries. 

Dalmatia,  it’s  fituation,  produce  and  trade ;  with  political 
remarks. 

Damask,  a  filk  manufacture. 

Damaskeening,  or  Damasking,  an  art  applied  to  iron  and 
fteel,  to  beautify  them  in  divers  manners. 

Damasse,  or  Petite  Venise,  a  fpecies  of  wrought  linen. 

Dancing  Master,  in  France,  their  regulations  ;  with  poli¬ 
tical  remarks,  not  unworthy  attention. 

Dank,  or  Danck,  a  coin. 

Dank,  a  weight. 

Dates,  a  fruit ;  it’s  ufe. 

Dauphinee,  in  France;  it’s  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

Debenture,  a  term  in  trade  ufed  at  the  cuftom-houfe;  it’s 
nature  and  form  in  divers  inftances,  drawn  from  real  bu¬ 
finefs. 

Debtor  and  Creditor,  the  art  of  book-keeping,  illuftrated 
in  a  new  and  brief  manner. 

Debt,  fome  of  the  principal  laws  of  England,  relating  to  debt 
and  debtors. 

Debts  to  the  King,  laws  relating  thereto. 

Debts  of  the  Nation,  or  the  National  Debt  ;  the  fame 
confidered  in  divers  political  lights,  as  the  fame  affedts  trade; 
with  remarks  both  before  and  fince  the  laft  war,  and  peace 
of  1763,  very  interefting. 

Declaration,  a  term  in  commerce. 

Demurrage,  ditto. 

Denbighshire,  in  Wales;  it’s  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

Denier  Tournois,  a  coin. 

Denmark,  it’s  fituation,  produce  and  trade  ;  with  political 
remarks,  before  and  fince  the  laft  war,  and  the  peace  of 
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Derbyshire,  it’s  fituation,  produce  and  trade;  with  remarks. 

Design,  or  Designing,  the  art  of,  it’s  utility  to  trade ;  with 
political  remarks  interefting. 

Devonshire,  it’s  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

Diamond,  a  precious  ftone,  it’s  properties  ;  howto  diftinguifh 
their  qualities  and  worths.  Of  the  chief  diamond  mines  of 
Afia.  Of  the  value  of  diamonds  at  the  mines.  Of  the 
general  method  of  fearching  for  diamonds  in  the  mines. 
Of  the  Brazil  diamond  mines  belonging  to  the  king  of  Por¬ 
tugal.  Of  the  moft  eftimable  diamonds  in  the  world.  Of 
the  cutting  of  diamonds,  and  the  choice  of  them  rough. 
Of  artificial  diamonds,  and  the  various  pretended  methods  of 
making  them.  Of  the  manner  of  eftimating  diamonds.  Of 
the  fpecific  gravity  of  diamonds.  The  late  Honourable  Mr. 
Boyle’s  account  of  diamonds. 

Direction  Chamber,  an  inftitution  in  Old  Spain,  refpedting 
their  commerce  to  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies. 

Di  rection,  in  divers  lights. 

Director,  direHors  of  trading  companies  ;  dire&ors  of  the 
chambers  of  commerce  in  France.  See  article  Chambers 
of  Commerce  ;  with  political  interefting  remarks. 

Directors  of  Creditors,  in  France,  who,  and  their  me¬ 
thods  of  proceeding  on  the  failure  of  traders. 

Discount,  a  term  among  traders,  miftake  therein  re&ified. 

Discredit,  what. 

Distillation,  the  art  illuftrated  by  fome  experiments. 

Distiller,  their  regulation  in  France  ;  and  abftradt  of  the 
laws  of  England  relating  thereto, 

Dorsetshire,  it’s  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

Dover-Pier  and  Rye-Harbour,  confidered,  as  the  fame 
have  connexion  with  trade. 

Downs,  ditto,  with  proper  remarks;  law  cafes  relating 
thereto. 

Drawbacks,  on  exportation  of  goods  from  Great-Britain  to 
foreign  parts  ;  with  remarks  illuftrative. 

Drogman,  or  Dragoman,  or  Druggerman,  it’s  expla¬ 
nation,  with  proper  remarks. 

Drugget,  a  manufa&ure,  the  divers  forts  in  France.  See 
the  article  Portugal. 


Drugs,  thofe  for  dyers,  and  medicine  ;  the  fignification  of 
drugs  in  other  lights  ;  laws  of  England  refpedting  drugs. 

Dumbartonshire,  it’s  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

Dumfriesshire,  ditto. 

Durham,  ditto. 

,  Dutch  America,  of  the  trade  carried  on  by  the  Dutch  in 
America  ;  with  remarks.  Of  the  trade  of  the  European  na¬ 
tions,  with  the  Spaniards  in  particular,  in  America  ;  with 
further  political  remarks  on  this  article.  Of  the  illicit  trade’ 
fa.'d  £0  be  carried  on  by  the  Englifh  with  the  Spaniards  in 
America,  before  the  laft  war,  and  peace  of  1763. 

Dutch  West  India  Company,  it’s  conftitucion  and  com¬ 
merce.  Of  the  Dutch  company  at  Surinam  ;  merchandize 
from  Surinam. 

Dutch  Company  of  the  North,  ditto. 

Dutch  Levant  Company,  ditto. 

Dutch  East-India  Company,  a  fuccindl  account  thereof; 
with  political  remarks.  Alfo  remarks  in  different  lights^ 
interefting  to  Great-Britain. 

Duties,  thofe  impofts,  or  taxes  laid  on  merchandizes  under 
different  names  ;  with  interefting  political  remarks  theieon, 
before  and  fince  the  laft  war,  and  peace  of  1763. 

Dwina,  it’s  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

Dyeing,  the  art  of  dyeing  manufaftures  of  divers  kinds  ;  with 
philofophical  obfervations  thereon.  The  regulation  of  this 
art  in  f  ranee.  Laws  of  England  in  regard  to  dyers. 

The  Practical  Bufinefs  of  the  Cuftom-houfe,  continued  from 
the  end  of  Letter  C. 
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£  ARTII,  philosophically  confidered,  as  being  the  parent 
of  original  matter,  adminiftering  to  all  objects  of 
traffic  throughout  the  world.  Divers  experiments  thereon  ; 
with  illuftrative  remarks.  Of  the  know  ledge  of  all  kinds  of 
Earths  to  landed-men,  and  [country  gentlemen  in ’general, 
for  the  benefit  of  their  eftates. 

East-India  Company.  I  he  conftitution  of  that  in  Eng¬ 
land.  i  he  laws  of  England  relating  thereto.  It’s  fuccindt 
hiftory  ;  with  political  interefting  remarks.  Confiderations 
how  far  the  Eaft-India  Company  may  conduce  to  increafe 
the  trade  of  the  nation  more  than  it  yet  has  ever  done.  A  cu¬ 
rious  law  cafe  concerning  the  Eaft-India  Company,  tried  in 
the  Exchequer  and  the  Houfe  of  Lords.  With  further  re- 
maiks,  interefting  to  the  whole  body  of  merchant  importers 
of  the  Britifh  nations,  relating  to  the  public  revenue. 

East-India  Trade  in  general,  with  interefting  national 
confiderations.  Of  the  pearl  filhery  in  the  Eaft-Indies; 
alfo  farther  ufeful  illuftrative  remarks  on  this  article  of  divers 
kinds,  worthy  public  attention.  Of  the  weights,  meafures, 
exchanges,  cuftoms,  duties,  and  port  charges  at  Fort  St. 
George,  Bengal,  Callicut  arid  Tellicherry,  Bombay,  Surat; 
and  ot  the  frauds  and  impolitions  pradtifed  by  the  natives  in 
the  Eaft-India  trade. 

Ecclesiastical  State,  in  Italy;  it’s  fituation,  produce  and 
trade. 

Edinburgshire,  it’s  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

Egypt,  it’s  ditto  ;  with  interefting  political  remarks. 

Elgln,  it’s  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

Embargoes  on  Shipping  and  Quarantine,  Englifh  laws 
concerning  the  fame. 

Emeralds,  precious  ftones;  their  nature  and  fadlitious  imi¬ 
tation  ;  with  philofophical  remarks. 

Enamel,  what,  and  it’s  ules  ;  enamel  painting  ;  enamel  for 
painting  ;  enamel  of  goldftniths  ;  enamellers,  and  other 
workers  in  enamel. 

Enameller,  a  worker  in  enamel;  laws  relating  thereto; 
with  philofophical  remarks. 

England,  it’s  fituation,  produce  and  trade,  as  well  foreign 
as  domeftic;  with  political  interefting  remarks,  both  before 
and  fince  the  laft  war  and  peace  of  1763.  Of  the  monies  of 
England,  real  and  imaginary,  as  they  regard  practical  trade. 
Of  the  weights  of  England  of  divers  forts.  Of  meafures 
ditto.  A  table  of  the  conformity,  which  the  weights  of  the 
principal  trading  cities  of  Europe  have  with  each  other. 
A  table  of  the  long  meafures  of  the  fame  nature;  with  their 
methods  of  computation.  Of  the  foreign  exchanges  of 
England,  with  other  the  principal  places  of  Europe,  and 
their  method  of  calculation  ;  with  interefting  political  re¬ 
marks,  for  the  general  advancement  of  the  whole  Britiih 
trade. 

English  African  Company,  a  fbort  account  of  the  late 
Royal  African  company.  Of  the  encouragement  given  by 
France  to  their  African  Company;  with  interefting  poli¬ 
tical  remarks  for  the  increafe  of  this  branch  of  trade.  An 
account  of  the  eaftles.  Haves,  canoe  men,  military  ftores, 
canoes  and  veflels,  belonging  to  the  late  Royal  Afiican 
company  of  England,  at  their  feveral  forts  on  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  according  to  the  furveys  made  by  the  order  of 
parliament  by  Thomas  Pye,  Efq;  commander  of  his  majefty’s 
fhip  Humber,  in  the  year  1749,  and  which  are  delivered 
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iip  to  the  prefent  new  company  of  merchants  trading  to 
Africa,  according  to  the  a<5t  of  parliament  made  in  the 
year  1751  ;  with  other  explanatory  remarks,  as  well  before, 
as  fince  the  laft  war  and  treaty  of  peace  1763. 

Engraffing,  in  vegetation,  of  it’s  general  improvement, 
and  benefit  for  the  landed  intereft. 

Engraving,  the  art  of;  with  interefting  political  remarks. 
Of  the  accomplifhments  of  the  engraver.  Of  the  merits  of 
our  modern  engravers.  Of  the  art  of  defigning,  as  the  fame 
is  connected  with  that  of  engraving  and  commerce. 

Entre  Duero  e  Minho,  in  Portugal,  it’s  fituation,  pro¬ 
duce,  and  trade. 

Essex,  in  England,  ditto 

Estramadura,  in  Portugal,  ditto 

Europe  ;  of  it’s  commerce,  confidered  with  relation  to  the 
other  quarters  of  the  world  ;  with  remarks  politically  in¬ 
terefting. 

Exchange,  both  in  a  practical  and  a  political  light  con¬ 
fidered  ;  with  variety  of  ufeful  remarks.  The  ftate  of  money 
and  exchange  in  France  in  1709,  before,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  recoinage.  Examination  of  the  French  courfe  of  ex- 
change,  from  the  lit  of  January  1709,  to  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember  1713.  The  effects  of  lowering  the  fpecie  in  France. 
The  efteds  on  the  prices  of  gold  and  filver,  occafioned 
thereby.  Of  raifing  the  old  fpecie  in  France.  Of  lowering 
of  the  old  fpecie  there,  from  1709  101713;  with 'intereft¬ 
ing  remarks,  (hewing  the  fatal  confequences  that  flowed 
from  the  frequent  variations  in  the  French  coin,  by  raifing 
and  falling  it,  under  Lewis  XIV.  and  in  other  reigns. 
Alfo  national  obfervations  againft  fuch  pradlices  in  Great- 
Britain. 

Exchequer,  an  idea  of  it’s  conftitution.  Some  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  laws  relating  to  the  Exchequer ;  with  interefting  re¬ 
marks,  lhewing  in  what  manner  the  conftitution  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  is  the  great  check  upon  all  other  public  offices ; 
which  concern  all  receipts  and  payments  of  the  public  mo¬ 
ney  Of  the  imminent  danger  of  (hutting  up  the  Exchequer, 
as  was  done  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  II.  with  fuitable 
refleffions  for  the  honourable  fupport  of  the  public  credit  at 
all  times ;  and  of  the  ules  that  may  be  made  of  Exchequer 
bills. ' 

Excise  -,  a  (hort  hiftory  of  excifes  in  this  nation;  with  re- 
marks  on  this  article,  (hewing  it’s  injurious  tendency. 

Exportation  ;  a  feries  of  national  political  maxims,  inducing 
to  the  encouragement  of  the  exportation  of  our  native  wares 
and  manufaftures,  and  to  abate  the  importation  of  foreign  ; 
the  one  inriching,  the  other  impoverifhing  dates  ;  with  re¬ 
marks  thereto  adapted. 

Of  the  Practical  Bufinefs  of  the  Cuftom-houfe,  continued  from 
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Tj' ACTORS,  Agents,  or  Supercargoes ;  the  principal 
laws  of  England  in  regard  to  fa£tors  and  fupercargoes. 
Some  eftential  law  cafes  determined  in  our  courts  of  judica¬ 
ture  ;  with  iliuftrative  remarks.  The  fpirit  of  the  Spaniards 
with  regard  to  mercantile  fadlors,  in  order  to  improve  and 
extend  their  foreign  commerce,  worthy  attention. 

Fair,  trading  fairs  of  divers  kinds,  and  in  divers  places. 
Various  trading  fairs  in  France.  Free  fairs  in  France. 
Free  fairs  of  Champagne  and  Brie  ;  the  franchifes;  wardens 
of  the  privileges  ;  the  time  that  goods  muft  be  in  the  fair 
to  have  the  franchife  ;  infpedlions,  See.  The  police  of  ex¬ 
changes,  bonds  and  payments,  made  at  foreign  fairs.  The  fair 
of  St.  Lawrence.  The  fair  of  St.  Germaine.  The  fair  of 
Lyons.  The  fair  of  Rheims.  The  fair  of  Rouen.  The 
fair  of  Bourdeaux.  The  fair  of  Troyes.  The  fair  of  St. 
Dennis.  The  fair  of  Caen.  The  fair  of  Dieppe.  The 
fair  of  Toulon.  The  infpe£lors  of  fairs  in  France.  Beaft 
and  horfe-fairs.  The  fairs  of  Germany  ;  Franckfort  on  the 
Main,  Leipfic.  The  fairs  of  Novi.  The  principal  fairs 
of  England.  Some  of  the  chief  laws  of  England  relating 
to  trading  fairs  and  markets  ;  with  remarks. 

Farpviing,  neceffary  points  to  be  taken  into  confideration  with 
regard  to  farming  in  general.  Agriculture  preferred  to  many, 
if  not  moft  other  fort  of  employments,  that  men  rather  prefer. 

Fees  of  the  cuftom-houfe  officers,  as  fettled  by  adl  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  as  relative  to  the  various  clafles  and  orders. 

Fez,  it’s  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

Fifeshire,  ditto. 

Fig,  a  vegetable  production  ;  how  to  propagate  them. 

Fiscal,  a  chief  officer  in  Spain,  with  regard  to  regulating 
the  affairs  of  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies. 

Fisheries  ;  of  thofe  in  France.  Inftructions  for  thofe  who 
engage  in  the  whale-fifhery  in  France.  Of  river- ffthing,  and 
frem  -water  fi(h.  The  regulation  of  the  waters  and  forells 
for  frefh-water  fifhing.  A  general  regulation  for  the  whale- 
fifnery  in  Holland.  A  charter-party  between  the  captains, 
whale- fifhers,  and  the  crews.  The  cargo  of  a  Dutch  veffel 
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going  to  the  whale-fifhery.  The  produce  of  a  whale-fifhery. 
The  laws  of  England  with  regard  to  fifheries.  The  cuf¬ 
tom-houfe  bufinefs  with  refpedt  to  fifheries.  The  prefent 
allowance,  or  bounty,  and  the  regulation  of  exportation. 
An  abftraa  of  the  ordinances  of  the  States  of  Holland  and 
e“"^'riefland5  concerning  the  managing  of  the  great 
fifhery.  A  warning  againft  the  not  handling,  forring,  falt- 
ingt  and  laying  of  the  herrings  in  a  proper  manner  “for  the 
maliers.  Ads  relating  to  fifh,  fifheries,  and  fifhino-  in 
England,  from  Edward  I.  to  1750 ;  with  political  intereft-' 
ing  remarks.  Confiderations  on  the  French  fifheries. 
Copy  of  a  letter  written  by  Monf.  Pontchartrain,  to  Monf. 
the  duke  de  Gramond,  from  Fontainbleau,  September  19, 
I7I3>  contained  in  this  work  before  the  laft  war,  and  peace  of 
1 763.  Remarks  hereon,  in  confequence  of  the  laft  war,  and  the 
definitive  treaty  of  peace  1 763.  Of  the  principles  that  pre¬ 
vailed  at  the  court  of  Spain  with  refped  to  fifheries,  before 
the  laft  war,  and  the  laft  peace  of  1763  ;  and  our  remarks 
on  this  point  fince  the  laft  war,  and  the  faid  peace  of  1763. 
Of  the  herring  fifhery  in  the  feas,  and  on  the  coafts  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  with  interefting  political  remarks 
on  this  article.  A  proclamation  by  king  Charles  the  Ift 
for  reftraining  of  fifhing  upon  his  feas  and  coafts  without 
licence  ;  with  further  remarks  thereon.  Of  the  fociety  of 
the  Free  Britifh  Fifhery  eftablifhed  in  England ;  with  fuit¬ 
able  remarks  on  the  high  importance  this  fifhery  mLht  be 
rendered.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  addrefs  to  king  James  in 
regard  to  fifheries.  Of  a  convention  renewed  and  enlarged 
between  his  Britannic  majefty  and  the  city  of  Hamburgh, 
concerning  the  trade  of  herrings,  February  18,  1719;  with 
general  interefting  political  remarks  on  this  point,  fince  the 
treaty  of  peace  of  1763. 

Flanders,  it’s  fituation,  produce,  and  trade;  with  intereft¬ 
ing  political  remarks  on  this  article,  both  before  and  fince 
the  laft  treaty  of  peace,  1763. 

Flax,  an  eftimable  vegetable  produ&ion.  Of  the  cultivation 
of  flax.  The  laws  of  England  with  refpe<5l  to  flax  and 
hemp  ;  with  political  remarks  on  this  article  before  and 
fince  the  laft  treaty  of  peace,  1763. 

Flintshire,  it’s  fituation,  produce  and  trade;  with  remarks. 

Florence,  ditto. 

Florida,  ditto;  with  interefting  remarks  before  the  laft  war, 
and  the  peace  of  1763  ;  and  iikewife  fince  the  laft  peace  of 
1763. 

Flota,  belonging  to  Spain.  Of  what  the  Spanifh  flota  con- 
fifts,  and  of  the  regulations  of  the  Spanifh  Weft- India  trade 
carried  on  by  means  thereof ;  with  ufeful  remarks  relative  to 
Great-Britain,  before  and  fince  the  laft  war  and  treaty  of 
peace  of  1763. 

Flotsam,  Jetsam,  and  Lagan,  mercantile  terms,  when 
(hips  are  in  danger  at  fea. 

Flux,  in  metallurgy,  to  make  ores  or  metals  melt  the  fooner 
and  the  cleaner. 

Forestallers,  Regrators,  and  Engrossers;  laws  to 
prevent  fuch  perfons ;  with  remarks  thereon  fince  the  laft: 
war  and  peace  of  1763. 

Forfarshire,  it’s  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

Fossils,  natural  productions  in  the  bowels,  or  on  the  furface 
of  the  earth  ;  with  proper  remarks. 

Founder,  a  pradlifer  of  metallic  callings. 

Founders,  the  art  of  metal  calling.  The  method  of  calling 
in  fand  all  forts  of  finall  works  made  of  brafs.  Of  calling  of 
ftatues.  Of  bell-foundery.  Of  calling  of  cannon  and  brafs 
mortar-pieces.  Of  iron  cannon. 

France,  it’sx  fituation,  produce  and  trade.  Of  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  France,  as  fuch  are  the  objects  of  commerce.  Of 
the  coaft  of  France  in  the  Mediterranean.  Of  the  coaft 
from  Dunkirk  to  St.  Malo,  and  from  thence  to  St.  Sebaf- 
tian.  The  rife  and  progrefs  of  their  trade  and  navigation  ; 
with  the  remarkable  artifices  of  France  in  propagating  their 
manufactures  for  Englifh  at  foreign  markets.  Of  the  ma¬ 
nufactures  eftablifhed  in  France,  and  by  what  commercial 
policy  they  have  fucceeded  therein.  Of  the  feveral  forts  of 
woollen  fabrics  eftablifhed  in  France,  and  where.  Of  the 
generality  of  Champagne  and  Soiffons.  Of  the  trade  of 
Limofin,  Poictou,  Sec.  Of  the  trade  of  the  generality  of 
Orleans.  Of  the  commerce  of  Touraine,  Anjou,  Maine 
and  Perche.  Of  the  commerce  of  the  generality  of  Berry. 
Of  the  commerce  of  Normandy,  as  divided  into  the  gene¬ 
ralities  of  Rouen,  Alencon,  and  Caen.  Of  the  commerce 
of  Burgogne,  and  the  generality.  Of  the  ftate  of  the  ma¬ 
nufacture  of  Dauphiny  and  Provence.  Of  the  commerce 
of  Languedoc.  Of  the  commerce  of  Low  Navarre  and 
Bearne,  Flanders,  Lorrain  and  Bar.  Of  the  commerce  of 
the  three  bifhoprics,  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun  ;  of  Alface 
and  Roufillon.  Of  the  other  branches  of  the  trade  of 
France  ;  with  remarks  thereon  before  the  laft  war,  when 
they  were  in  poffeffion  of  all  their  late  territories  in  North 
America.  Of  the  trade  of  the  French  iflands  in  America, 
as  it  flood  before  the  laft  war,  and  the  definitive  treaty  of 
peace  in  1763  took  place;  with  remarks  thereon  fince  the 
laft  war,  and  the  faid  laft  treaty  of  peace  of  1763.  Of  the 
Eaft-India  and  African  trades  of  France,  as  thofe  articles 
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flood  before  the  laft  war,  and  treaty  of  1763.  Of  the  com¬ 
merce  cf  the  French  company  of  the  Eaft-Indies,  {hewing 
the  number  of  (hips  returning  annually  from  Pondicherry, 
and  the  value  of  their  cargoes,  from  the  year  1727  to  1742 
inclufive  ;  with  remarks  on  the  French  Eaft-india  trade 
fmee  the  laid  war,  and  the  peace  of  1763.  Of  the  African 
trade  of  b  ranee,  as  the  fame  flood  before  the  laft  war,  arid 
peace  of  1763.  Particular  remarks  on  the  trade  of  France 
in  general,  as  before  given,  and  the  manifeft  tendency  of 
the  extent  thereof,  and  their  political  fchemes  of  power  to 
arrive  at  univerfal  monarchy,  as  the  fame  appeared  in  this 
work  before  the  laft  war,  and  the  definitive  treaty  of  1763  ; 
alfo  remarks  on  our  article  France,  fince  the  laft  war,  and 
the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  made  in  the  year  1763. 
Tranche  Comte,  it’s  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 
Eranconia,  ditto. 

Freight,  with  regard  to  France.  The  cuftom  of  Amfter- 
dam,  and  other  parts  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  freighting 
{hips.  An  order  of  the  council  of  ftate  in  France  in  1701, 
regulating  the  payment  of  the  duty  of  freight.  Of  the  ar¬ 
ticle  freight  according  to  the  laws  and  ufages  of  England  ; 
with  fome  eftential  cafes  litigated  and  determined  in  our 
courts  of  law.  Of  fome  generally  allowed  maxims  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  in  regard  to  freight.  Of  the  validity  of  charter-parties 
in  regard  to  freight,  according  to  Wifbey  laws  of  fea  affairs. 
Of  lets  and  impediments  in  voyages.  Of  freighting  (hips, 
and  giving  earneft.  Of  fome  regulations  in  regard  to  freight 
from  Old  Spain  to  New,  in  the  trade  of  Spanifti  America ; 
with  political  remarks.  ; 

French  African  Trade  and  Company,  as  the  fame  ftood 
before  the  laft  war  and  peace  of  1763.  Of  the  trade  of  Se¬ 
negal  ditto.  Of  the  trade  of  Gallam  ditto.  Of  the  trade 
of  Goree.  The  trade  of  Joal.  The  trade  of  Gambia. 
The  trade  of  Bifteaux  ;  with  illuftrative  remarks.  Of  the 
Gold  Coaft;  with  political  remarks  on  the  French  African 
trade  in  general,  as  the  fame  ftood  before  the  laft  war,  and 
treaty  of  peace  of  1763.  The  French  king’s  letters  patents 
for  the  liberty  of  trade  upon  the  coaft  in  Africa  in  1716. 
Letters  patents,  containing  regulations  for  merchandizes 
which  the  traders  of  France  import  from  Holland  and  the 
North  for  the  Guinea  trade,  in  1728.  The  French  king’s 
proclamation,  concerning  the  commerce  of  Guinea  ;  order¬ 
ing  that  three  negro  boys  ftiould  be  paid  for  upon  the  foot¬ 
ing  of  two  negroes  of  maturity  ;■  and  two  negro  girls  for  one 
negro,  in  1716.  An  arret  of  the  king’s  council  of  ftate, 
concerning  the  commerce  of  Guinea  in  1729,  extracted 
from  the  regifter  of  the  council  of  ftate.  The  king’s  or- 
donnance,  prohibiting  captains  of  {hips  that  {hall  bring  ne¬ 
groes  to  the  i Hands,  from  landing,  or  fending  their  crews 
and  cargoes  thither,  without  permiffion  from  the  governors, 
1718.  An  arret  cif  the  king’s  council  of  ftate,  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  bounty  of  13  livres  for  each  negro,  and  20 
livres  for  every  mark  of  gold  that  the  Senegal  company  from 
the  African  coaft  fhall  caufe  to  be  imported  into  France, 
coming  from  thofe  countries,  granted  to  the  faid  company 
by  the  twenty- fourth  article  of  his  majefty’s  letters  patents 
of  the  month  of  March  1696,  during  the  eftabiifhment  of 
the  faid  company,  1724:  {hewing  how  inviolably  the  French 
have  obferved  their  a£ts  relating  to  their  trade.  The  king’s 
declaration  concerning  negro  {laves  of  the  colonies,  1738. 
An  arret  of  the  king’s  council  of  ftate,  which  prohibits  gum 
from  the  river  Senegal,  being  exported  out  of  the  kingdom 
for  one  year,  under  pain  of  confifcation,  and  300  livres 
penalty,  1751  ;  with  remarks  fuitable  to  the  whole  of  the 
French  laws  relating  to  their  African  trade,  before  the  laft 
peace  of  1763:  {hewing  the  bounties,  exemptions,  privi¬ 
leges,  and  encouragements  given  by  the  French  to  their 
African  Company  ;  taken  from  a  memorial  of  the  deputies 
of  the  Council  of  Trade  in  France,  to  the  Royal  Council 
of  Commerce  there  ;  with  remarks  on  the  French  African 
trade  fince  the  laft  war,  and  the  definitive  treaty  of  1763. 
French  America,  as  the  fame  ftood  before  the  laft  war, 
and  definitive  treaty  of  17635  with  remarks  fince  the  laft 
war,  and  the  definitive  treaty  of  1763.  A  continuation  of 
the  French  deputies  of  trade’s  reprefentation  concerning  their 
African  trade  and  fugar  iflands  ;  with  remarks  thereon,  in 
regard  to  the  French  laws,  ordinances,  and  regulations  of 
their  American  colonies,  before  the  laft  war,  and  peace  of 
1763.  Regulations  concerning  hired  fervants  and  fire-arms, 
exported  by  merchantmen  to  the  French  colonies  in  America 
and  New  France,  in  1716  ;  with  illuftrative  remarks  thereon. 
Marine  laws  to  be  obferved  in  all  the  ports  of  the  iflands 
and  French  colonies,  wherever  fituated,  in  1717.  The 
French  king’s  letters  patents,  concerning  the  regulations  for 
commerce  of  the  French  colonies,  in  1717.  In  the  year 
1718  a  royal  ordannance  was  made,  prohibiting  all  captains 
of  fliips  who  fhall  carry  negroes  to  the  French  iflands, 
againft  landing  them,  or  any  of  their  cargo,  without  leave 
had  and  obtained  from  the  governors,  in  order  to  prevent 
any  contagious  diftemper  being  thereby  fpread  amon^  the 
inhabitants.  Royal  letters  patents,  containing  regulations 
of  trade  between  Marfeilles  and  the  French  iflands  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  in  the  year  1719.  A  royal  ordonnance,  forbidding  all 
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governors  and  lieutenants  general,  all  particular  governors, 
and  intendants  of  colonies,  from  having  plantations,  in  the 
year  1719.  A  royal  ordonnance  iftued  againft  captains  and 
fupercargoes  of  merchantmen,  who  fliall  carry  on  foreign 
trade  to  the  French  iflands  in  America,  in  1719.  Regula¬ 
tions  by  the  king,  concerning  foreign  or  contraband  trade' 
carried  on  in  the  French  colonies,  J720.  The  king’s  de¬ 
claration  with  regard  to  meichandizes  of  the  French  colo¬ 
nies,  1722.  Letters  patents  upon  the  arrets,  which  fix  the 
times  of  the  year  of  the  entrepoft  of  merchandizes  comino- 
from  the  French  iflands  and  colonies,  into  the  ports  therein 
mentioned,  and  of  thofe  which  {hall  be  declared  by  the  en¬ 
trepoft  for  the  faid  iflands,  1726.  An  arret  of  the  king’s 
council  of  ftate,  revoking  thofe  permiflions  before  granted 
to  the  merchants  of  the  kingdom,  to  carry  to  Cadiz,  Ge¬ 
noa,  Leghorn  and  Naples,  diredly  from  the  French  iflands  of 
America,  merchandizes  of  the  produce  of  the  faid  iflands,  1723. 
A  remarkable  royal  ordonnance,  declaring  Gilles  Robin,  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  {hip  St.  Michael,  of  Havre,  incapable  to  fail  for 
the  future,  in  any  {hip  intended  for  the  colonies,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  having  carried  on  a  Contraband  Trade  to 
St.  Domingo,  in  1724.  Royal  letters  patents,  in  the  form 
of  an  edid,  concerning  the  foreign  or  contraband  commerce 
to  the  iflands  and  colonies  of  America,  1727.  An  arret  of 
the  royal  council  of  ftate,  containing  regulations  on  the 
point  of  Cornells,  between  the  admiralty  of  France  and  the 
farmers-general  of  the  revenue,  with  regard  to  contraband 
and  prohibited  trade  made  as  well  at  fea,  and  in  the  ports, 
havens,  and  creeks  of  the  faid  kingdom,  as  in  the  French 
iflands  and  colonies  of  America,  1728.  In  the  year  1730, 
a  royal  declaration  was  iftued,  concerning  the  fegulation 
and  colledion  of  the  capitation-tax  at  the  windward  iflands 
in  America  :  and  in  the  year  1731,  inftrudions  were  iftued, 
to  facilitate  the  execution  of  the  faid  declaration.  Jh  regard 
to  the  firft  of  thefe,  although  there  is  every  thing  done  that 
could  be  to  prevent  the  evafion  of  the  tax,  and  all  frauds  in 
the  collection  ;  yet  there  does  not  feem  lefs  judgment  in 
joining  moderation  with  rigour  and  feverity.  A  royal  re¬ 
gulation  with  refped  to  the  wheat- meal  of  Canada,’  iftued 
1732,  to  preferve  the  trade  of  Canada  with  the  French 
iflands.  An  arret  of  the  Royal  Council,  forbidding  all  pri¬ 
vateers  and  merchants  carrying  on  trade  in  the  French  iflands 
and  colonies,  to  fend  fluffs  or  painted  linens  of  the  Indies 
thither,  or  thofe  of  Perfia,  China,  or  the  Levant,  1733.  An 
arret  of  the  Royal  Council  of  State,  granting  the  merchants 
of  St.Jean  de  Luz,for  their  whale  and  cod  fiftieries  at  Canada 
and  Cape-Breton,  the  fame  rights,  privileges  and  exemp¬ 
tions,  granted  by  letters  patents  of  the  month  of  April  1717, 
for  the  trade  of  the  French  iflands  and  colonies  of  America, 

1 7 34-  An  arret  of  the  Royal  Council  of  State,  and  letters 
patents  in  confequence  thereof,  concerning  the  entrepoft  as 
well  in  refped  to  merchandize  intended  for  the  French 
iflands  and  colonies,  as  thofe  which  came  from  thence 
1738.  In  1741  was  iftued  an  arret  of  the  Royal  Council 
of  State,  permitting  privateers  for  the  French  iflands  and 
colonies  to  load  fait  in  Bretagne,  or  in  any  other  cuftomary 
port,  to  be  employed  at  Cape  Verde,  for  the  faking  of  beef 
defigned  for  the  faid  iflands,  without  paying  any  duties,  &c. 
In  1 742  a  royal  ordonnance  was  made,  forbidding  all  captains 
of  {hips  difarmed  in  the  faid  iflands,  paying  the  balance  due 
to  their  {hip’s  crew,  and  injoining  them  to  make  the  dif- 
counts  in  prefence  of  the  officers  charged  to  take  an  account 
of  the  feveral  claffes  of  failors,  and  regulating  the  peculiar 
forms  requiflte  upon  thefe  occaflons,  &c.  In  the  yea? 
1743  a  royal  ordonnance  was  iftued,  concerning  the  regu¬ 
lation  made  on  the  reception  of  captains  and  mafters  of  {hips 
in  the  French  colonies  of  America.  Alfo  in  the  year  1743 
an  arret  of  the  Royal  Council  of  State  was  iftued,  ordering 
that  merchandizes  of  the  produce  of  the  French  iflands  in 
America,  intended  for  Cape-Breton,  {hall  be  difeharged,  the 
ift  of  January  1747,  of  the  duty  of  weight  of  1  per  cent, 
and  that  thofe  merchandizes  of  the  produce  of  the  faid 
iflands,  defigned  as  well  for  Cape-Breton  as  for  Canada, 
fhall  be  difeharged,  during  the  faid  time,  of  the  duties  of 
3  per  cent,  of  the  weftern  domaine,  together  with  the  duty 
of  40  fols  per  100  weight  upon  fugars  of  the  faid  iflands, 
which  fhall  be  fent  there,  fn  1743  an  arret  of  the  Royal 
Council  of  State  was  iftued,  ordering  that  the  merchants 
and  privateers  of  Marfeilles  fliall  be  obliged  to  bring  to  the 
office  of  the  weftern  domaine,  all  merchandizes  coming 
from  the  French  iflands  in  America,  as  well  as  thofe  which 
fhall  be  embarked  for  the  faid  iflands,  to  be  there  vifited, 
and  the  duties  difeharged.  In  the  year  1744  an  arret  of  the 
Royal  Council  of  State  was  made,  fufpending,  during  the 
late  war,  the  execution  of  the  fecond  article  of  the  letters 
patents  of  the  month  of  April  1717,  concerning  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  I  rench  iflands  of  America.  In  the  year  1  750 
an  arret  of  the  Royal  Council  was  declared,  containing  an 
exemption  of  the  duties  of  3  per  cent,  of  the  weftern  do¬ 
maine,  on  cottons  brought  from  the  French  colonies  of 
America  for  home-coniumption,  and  to  fubjedt  them  to  the 
fame  duties  of  exportation  that  they  paid  before  the  arret  of 
November  1749:  alfo,  ordaining  that  the  duty  of  3  per 
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cent,  of  the  weftern  domaine  {hall  continue  to  be  colle&ed 
upon  the  cotton  of  the  French  colonies  exported  to  other 
nations  ;  that  the  duty  of  half  per  cent,  eftablithed  by  the 
declaration  of  the  ift  of  November  1727,  fhall  continue  to 
be  collected  upon  the  cotton  of  the  faid  colonies,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  colle&ed  upon  other  merchandizes  which 
come  from  thence.  In  the  year  1751,  an  arret  was  iffued 
by  the  Royal  Council,  fixing  at  8  livres  per  ico  weight  the 
duties  on  the  exportation  of  cotton-wool  out  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  coming  from  the  French  ifland  colonies;  and  thofe 
on  cotton-yarn  at  10  livres  per  100  weight,  as  well  for  the 
duties  of  the  five  farms,  as  for  thofe  of  the  weftern  domaine  : 
ordaining,  likewife,  that  the  duty  of  half  per  cent,  augmen¬ 
tation  of  the  weftern  domaine,  {hall  remain  to  be  collected 
at  importation  into  the  kingdom,  upon  cottons  coming  from 
the  faid  iflands  ;  with  remarks  on  this  article  French  A- 
merica  before  the  laft  war,  and  the  peace  of  1763  :  alfo, 
at  the  conclufion  of  this  article,  remarks  fince  the  laft  war, 
and  the  definitive  treaty  of  1763. 

Friezland,  it’s  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

East  Friezland,  ditto. 

Fuller,  a  workman  in  the  woollen  manufa&ure. 

Fullers-Earth,  an  earth  almoft  peculiar  to  England.  Of 
it’s  utility  in  the  faid  woollen  manufa&ure ;  alfo  philofophi- 
cal  obfervations  thereon,  with  remarks. 

F ulling,  the  art  of  it  as  praftifed  in  manufactures.  Of  full¬ 
ing  cloths  and  woollen  fluffs  with  foap. 

Funds;  of  the  funds  or  taxes  of  Great-Britain,  with  expla¬ 
natory  remarks  thereon,  as  they  flood  before  the  laft  war, 
and  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  of  1763;  with  further  re¬ 
marks  thereon. 

For  the  Bufinefs  of  the  Cuftom-houfe  at  the  end  of  the  Letter 
F,  fee  the  article  Fees  of  the  Officers  of  the  Cuftoms,  as 
fettled  by  a£t  of  parliament ;  alfo  relating  to  filh,  fee  the 
article  Fisheries,  wherein  the  feveral  aCts  concerning  the 
fame  are  referred  to. 
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ABEL,  a  tax  in  France. 

^  Galicia,  in  Spain,  it’s  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

Galloons,  Gallions,  or  Galleons  ;  Spanifh  galloons, 
how  regulated  to  carry  on  the  commerce  of  Spanifti  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  with  remarks. 

Gascony,  in  France,  it’s  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

Gauging  ;  the  art  explained,  with  variety  of  practical  ex¬ 
amples,  arithmetically  illuftrated ;  alfo  tables,  {hewing  by 
weight  the  quantity  of  gallons  any  calk  of  fpirits  contains, 
from  one  gallon  to  a  ton.  Of  gauging  of  {hips  in  Spain. 
The  laws  of  England  relating  to  gauging. 

Gelderland,  it’s  fituation,  produce  and  tBade. 

Gems,  precious  ftones ;  with  philofophical  illuftrations  and 
remarks. 

Geneva  Republic,  it’s  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

Geneva,  a  liquor  fo  called  ;  with  remarks. 

Genoa,  it’s  fituation,  produce  and  trade;  with  remarks.  Of 
the  bank  of  Genoa.  Of  Corfica,  confidered  as  a  part  of 
Genoa.  Monies  of  account  and  exchange  of  Genoa.  The 
foreign  exchanges  of  Genoa  upon  moft  parts  of  Europe. 

Germany.  See  the  feveral  ftates  and  electorates  contained 
therein. 

Georgia,  in  Afia,  it’s  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

Georgia,  an  Englifh  colony.  See  British  America. 

Ghilan,  a  province  in  Perfia,  it’s  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

Ginger,  it’s  quality  and  ufe. 

Glamorganshire,  it’s  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

Glass,  a  manufacture,  defcribed;  with  philofophical  remarks. 
Decrees  of  his  late  majefty  the  king  of  Spain,  for  fettling  a 
fabric  of  cryftal  and  glafs  in  Spain.  A  memoir  on  the  fa¬ 
bric  of  glafs  at  St.  Gobin  in  France.  The  principal  laws 
of  England  relating  to  glafs. 

Gloucestershire,  it’s  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

Gold,  a  metal ;  the  moft  curious  operations  relating  thereto, 
in  the  great  and  fmall  way  ;  with  philofophical  remarks. 
Of  gold  and  filver  lace.  Of  gold-mines.  Of  extracting 
the  gold  out  of  the  ore.  Of  the  gold  of  the  Eaft-Indies  ; 
with  remarks  of  various  kinds.  Of  the  gold- trade  of  Af¬ 
rica  ;  with  remarks  political.  The  gold-trade  of  America. 
A  brief  account  of  the  gold  and  filver  coined  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  with  the  true  value  in  current  money. 
Account  of  the  money  coined  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
Ditto  in  Charles  the  Ift  and  lid’s  time.  Ditto  in  James  the 
lid’s  reign.  AbftraCt  of  account  of  the  great  recoinage  in 
king  William’s  reign.  In  queen  Anne’s  reign,  In  the 
reign  of  George  I.  Of  the  ufe  of  the  foregoing  accounts. 

Golden  Rule  in  Arithmetic,  what. 

Grace,  a  term  in  trade,  explained. 

Grafting,  Graffing,  or  Ingrafting.  See  Engraff- 
ing. 

Grati.as,  a  term  in  commerce  in  Spain ;  with  remarks  re- 
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latirig  to  the  treaties  of  commerce  fubfifting  between  Great- 
Britain  and  Spain. 

Granet,  a  precious  ftone  ;  with  philofophical  remarks. 
Reece,  [Modern  Greece],  it’s  fituation,  produce  dnd 
trade  ;  with  remarks. 

Greenland,  it’s  fituation,  produce  and  trdde.  Of  the 
whale-fifhery. 

Greenwich-Hospital;  with  political  remarks.  What  fea- 
men  pay  to  the  fupport  of  that  hofpital. 

Groningen,  it’s  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

Guinea,  in  Africa,  ditto  ;  with  political  remarks. 

Guienne,  its  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

Gums,  of  their  nature  and  quality;  with  philofophical  and 
political  remarks  thereon. 

Gunpowder,  it’s  compofition ;  how  made.  Of  the  exporta¬ 
tion  thereof.  The  principal  laws  of  England  relating 

Of  the  Bufinefs  of  the  Cuftom-houfe  continued. 
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ADDINGTONSHIRE,  it’s  fituation,  produce  and 
trade. 

Halberstadt,  ditto. 

Hallage,  what. 

Hamburgh,  it’s  fituation  ahd  trade  ;  with  political  remarks. 
Monies  of  exchange  of  Hamburgh  ;  and  their  computations 
with  other  parts  of  Europe.  Of  their  weights  and  mea- 
fures.  Of  the  bank  of  Hamburgh  ;  with  remarks. 
Hampshire,  it’s  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

Hanover,  ditto  ;  with  remarks. 

Hanse-Towns;  of  the  Hanfeatic  league,  &c. 

Harpineer,  or  Harponeer,  who. 

Hartfordshire,  it’s  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

Hats,  a  manufacture ;  with  remarks  thereon  before  and  fincc 
the  laft  war,  and  treaty  of  1763. 

Hawkers  and  Pedlars,  the  principal  laws  of  England  re¬ 
lating  thereto. 

Hemp,  a  vegetable,  how  prepared  for  ufe;  with  remarks  be¬ 
fore  and  fince  the  laft  war,  and  peace  of  1763.  Laws  of 
England  relating  to  hemp  and  flax. 

Herefordshire,  it’s  fituation,  produce  and  trade;  with 
remarks. 

Herring-Fishery  ;  with  remarks  before  and  fince  the  late 
war,  and  peace  of  1763. 

Hesse  Landgraviate,  it’s  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 
Hildesheim,  ditto. 

Holland,  ditto.  The  bank  of  loan  of  Amfterdam,  called 
the  Lombard.  Of  the  monies  of  exchange  of  Holland, 
and  computation,  as  they  relate  to  other  European  nations. 
Of  the  weights  and  meafures;  with  political  remarks  before 
and  fince  the  laft  war,  and  peace  of  1763. 

Holstein  Duchy,  it’s  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

Hops,  a^plant.  Of  lands  fit  for  planting  hops ;  with  remarks. 
Hudson’s-Bay  and  Streights,  it’s  fituation,  produce  and 
trade  reprefented  ;  with  remarks  before  the  laft  war,  and 
fince  the  peace  of  1763. 

Hungary,  it’s  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 
Huntingdonshire,  ditto. 

Husbandry  reprefented,  with  remarks. 

Hypothecation,  in  mercantile  commerce*  explained ;  with 
remarks. 

The  Bufinefs  of  the  Cuftom-houfe  continued. 
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JAPON,  or  Japan,  it’s  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

Java,  ditto;  with  remarks  relating  to  the  commerce  of 
the  Dutch  in  the  Eaft-Indies. 

Iceland,  it’s  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

Jerque,  a  term  ufed  at  the  cuftom-houfe;  with  remarks. 
Jersey,  it’s  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

Jetsam,  what.  See  Flotsam  and  Lagan. 

Jewels.  See  Diamond,  Pearl  and  Gems. 

Importation;  with  political  remarks  before  and  fince  the 
laft  war,  and  peace  of  1763.  Principal  laws  of  England 
relating  to  importation  of  merchandize.  Of  goods  prohibited 
importation. 

Impost,  what. 

India  Trade.  See  East-India  Trade,  East-India 
Company,  Java,  &c.  &c. 

India-House  of  Spain.  Explanation  of  the  Spanilh  Weft- 
India  trade  and  navigation  ;  with  political  remarks  before 
the  laft  war,  and  peace  of  1763. 

Indian  Affairs  in  North  America  reprefented. 

Indian  Islands,  in  Afia,  their  fituation,  produce  and  trade, 
Indico,  a  plant ;  method  of  cultivating  indico  in  America. 

Of 
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Of  the  adulteration  of  indico.  Of  the  ufe  of  indico. 
Laws  of  England  in  regard  to  indico. 

Indostan,  or  Empire  oe  the  Great  Mogul,  it’s  fixa¬ 
tion,  produce  and  trade  ;  with  obfervations  interfperfed. 

Insurance.  See  Assurance,  as  relative  to  mercantile  trade. 

Interest  of  Money;  various  cafes  of  computation  thereon, 
with  tables  of  intereft  fimple  and  compound.  The  feveral 
ufes  thereof,  as  applied  in  bufinefs  of  divers  kinds.  Of  the 
intereft  of  money,  confidered  in  a  national  and  political 
view.  Of  legal  intereft.  Of  the  reduction  of  intereft  in 
the  public  funds,  before  and  unce  the  laft  war,  and  peace 
pf  1 763. 

Invernesshire,  it’s  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

Invoice,  a  mercantile  account ;  with  remarks. 

Ireland,  it’s  fituation,  produce  and  trade  ;  with  political  re¬ 
marks  before  and  fince  the  laft  war,  and  peace  of  1763. 


Iron,  it’s  manufa&ure  and  trade*  with  remarks.  Iron  as  ap- 
plied  to  medicine. 

The  Bufinefs  of  the  Cuftom-houfe  continued. 
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T/'ALI,  a  fait,  it’s  nature  and  trade. 

Kay,  or  Key,  or  Quay,  deferibed.  The  laws  relating 
thereto. 

Kent,  it’s  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

Kincardinshire,  ditto. 

The  Stewarty  of  Kircuderight,  ditto. 


'  \ 


The  END  of  the  FIRST  VOLUME. 
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